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ham before  the  Senate.  161 ; the  Guard  before 
the  War  Office,  164;  Examination  of  General 
Thomas,  164 ; General  Thomas  demanding  the 
War  Office  of  Secretary  Stanton,  164 ; the  Im- 
peachment Committee  preparing  the  Indict- 
ment,^; House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, Interior  of  the,  168 ; Scene  in  the  House,  ISO ; 
a Race  for  the  Wires,  180 ; the  last  Speech,  180 ; 
serving  the  Summons  on  President  Johnson,  193 ; 
Lobby  of  the  White  House  at  Washington,  212; 
Fac-simile  of  Ticket  of  Admission,  212 ; Presi- 
dent Johnson  consulting  with  Counsel, 212 ; Por- 
traits of  the  Managers,  177 ; receiving  Tickets  at 
the  Entrance,  225 ; Members  of  Committee  pro- 
ceeding to  Senate  Chamber,  225;  the  Senate  as 
a Court  of  Impeachment,  233 ; the  Senate  in 
Consultation  in  the  Ladies'  Parlor,  244;  Por- 
traits of  the  President’s  Counsel,  244,  260 ; La- 
dies’ Gallery  in  the.  Senate,  248;  Scene  in  “News- 
paper Row,"  Washington,  340 ; Reporters  and 
Citizens  in  the  Senate  Lobby,  340. 

Inauguration  of  the  Benton  Statue  at  St.  Louis,  396. 

Inauguration  of  the  Luther  Monument  at  Worms,  500. 

Indian  Expedition,  Gov.  W,  F.  M.  Amy’s,  532. 

Indian,  Life  of  an,  392  (9  Cuts.) 

Indian  Prisoners  captured  by  General  Custer,  825. 

Indians,  Attack  of,  on  a “ Bull-train,”  653. 

Indians  attacking  a Wagon-train,  601. 

Indians,  Engagement  of  Forsyth’s  Command  with, 
669. 

Indians,  Fur-traders  on  the  Missouri  attacked  by,  329. 

In  the  Garden,  477. 

Islay,  Peru,  Medanos  in  the  Pampa  of,  157 ; Tambo  of 
la  Joya  iu,  167 ; Port  of,  157. 


Japan,  Guard  of  the  American  Legation  defending 
the  Custom-house  at  Kobe,  Japan,  300. 
Japanese  Revolution,  the,  284  (2  Cuts). 

Jeddo,  View  of,  2S4. 

Jones’s  Wood,  Hall  and  Shooting-ground  at,  440. 
Juveniles,  an  Illustration  for  the,  305. 

Kaw  Indians,  Ceremony  of  Burial  among  the,  732  (4 
Cuts). 

“Kelly”  Medal,  Presentation  of  the,  801. 

King’s  Temple,  the,  412. 

Knickerbockers,  New-year’s  Day  among  the  ancient, 
12 ; among  the  modern,  13. 

Ku-klux  Klan,  two  Members  of  the,  813. 

Labor  Exchange,  the,  516  (2  Cuts). 

Land  in  Sight,  253. 

Las  Cumbres  Railroad,  Mexico,  200. 

Last  Relic,  the,  792. 

“ Lead  us  not  into  Temptation,”  600. 

Left  behind,  569. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  Soldiers’  Monument,  268. 

Life  of  an  Indian,  392  (9  Cuts). 

Life-preserving  Apparatus,  Stoner’s,  660. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Tomb  of,  577. 

Little  Western,  the,  capsizing  in  Lake  Michigan,  436. 
Little  Woman,  the,  321. 

Lobster  Factory,  a,  509  (4  Cats). 

Local  Item,  a,  65. 

Lost  Ann,  the,  148. 

Ludlow  Street  Jail,  189  (6  Cuts). 


Luther  Monument  at  Worms,  652 ; Inauguration  of, 
500.  • 

Lying  in  Wait,  109. 


revolutionary  Scene  in,  724;  the  Royal  Palace, 
749. 

Magdala,  Exodus  of  King  Theodore’s  Army  from,  440 ; 
View  of,  380. 

Magnolia  Steamer,  Explosion  of  the,  221. 
Mail-carriers,  New  York  City,  in  their  new  Uniform, 

Manhattan  Club-house,  Vestibule  of  the,  436. 
Mariner’s  Children,  the,  241. 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Camp  Meeting  at,  580  (7  Cuts). 
Maryland  Flood,  the  great,  497,  500,  517. 

Mass  Meeting  of  the  “ Boys  in  Blue”  in  Philadelphia, 
657. 

Maternal  Vigilance,  385. 

Maximilian’s  Body,  arrival  of,  at  Trieste,  137. 

May-day  in  the  Country,  312. 

Mechanics’  Industrial  Fair  Building  at  San  Francisco, 
681. 

Medanos  in  the  Pampa  of  Islay,  Peru.  157. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  General  Conference  of 
the,  at  Chicago,  308. 

Jdis‘  " ’ ’ 

Mexico,  1 

Minnehaha  Falls,  324. 

Model-maker,  the,  209. 

Mont  Cenis  Railroad,  the,  141. 

Monumental  Statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  661. 
Monumental  Statue  to  Major  General  John  Sedgwick, 
684. 

Morgue,  New  York,  receiving  dead  Bodies  at  the,  493. 
Morning  Start  of  the  New  York  City  Mail-carriers,  828. 
Morning  Walk,  the,  201. 

Morro  Castle,  Havana,  Cuba,  753. 


Mother's  Care,  a,  249. 

My  Heart  sighs  ror  Spring,  285. 


Napier  and  Staff  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Tigrc, 
297. 

Naturalization,  securing  Certificates  of,  649. 

Nauvoo,  New  Jersey,  the  fishing  Village  of,  537. 

Negro  Newsboys  in  Richmond,  796. 

New  England  Factory  Life,  472. 

New  England  Puritans  going  to  Church,  265. 

-New  Jersey  Fish-farm,  a,  381  (6  Cuts). 

New  Hampshire  Fair,  Prize  Animals,  625. 

Newport  Steamer,  the.  397. 

“ Newspaper  Row,"  Washington,  Scene  in,  340. 
New-year's  Day  among  the  ancient  Knickerbockers, 
12 ; among  the  modern,  13. 

New  York  City  Life,  Sketches  of,  588  (2  Cuts). 

New  York  House  of  Refuge,  332  (11  Cute). 

Next-door  Neighbors,  304. 

Nomination  or  General  Grant,  reading  the  News  of 
the,  in  the  Country,  364. 

Not  for  us,  8. 

Ohio  Female  College,  Ruins  of  the,  817. 

Old  Seat,  the,  204. 

One  Vote  less,  512. 

“One  Year  ago,"  412. 

On  the  Docks  after  a hot  Day,  532. 

Opening  of  Navigation,  1868.— Ou  the  Mississippi,  252 ; 

on  the  Hudson,  252 ; on  Long  Island  Sound,  252. 
Opera-house,  mke’s  new,  60. 

Operations  of  the  Customs  Inspectors  and  Agents  at 
New  York,  564. 

in,  Indians  flshini 

Ostrich-hunting,  540. 

Out-of-door  Sports. — Regatta  at  West  Point,  408 ; the 
Tub-race,  408 ; Jerome  Park  Races,  408  ; New 
York  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  428  ; the  Scbutz- 
enfest,  462;  Cricket -match  between  the  Saint 
George’s  and  Knickerbocker  Clubs,  492 ; Hunt- 
ing the  Polar  Bear,  508 ; Perch-fishing  and  Stur- 
geon-catching, 522  ; Rail  or  Sora  Hunting  in  Vir- 
ginia, 524  ; Cricket,  the  All-England  Eleven, 
636;  Yacht-race  for  Bennett’s  Prize,  644;  Duck- 
shooting,  728  ; fishing  for  Pickerel  through  the 
Ice,  817. 

Overland  Mail-coach,  the,  88. 

Paoiipio  Railroad,  Central,  Snow  - shed  on  the,  844 ; 
surveying  for  the,  345. 

Panama,  New  Granada,  Central  America,  345. 

Papal  Zouaves,  Camp  of  the,  565. 

Parade  of  the  Brooklyn  Sunday-school  Children,  869. 
Paraguayan  War.— Bird’s-eye  View  of  Fort  Huniaita, 
301 ; a bombarded  Church,  645;  Brazilian  Squad- 
ron reducing  Batteries,  685 ; Engagement  at  Cha- 
co, 685 ; Father  Esmerata  exhorting  the  Para- 
guayans to  Surrender,  685. 

Patience  on  a Monument,  648. 

Pauper,  the  Story  of  a,  92. 

Peddler’s  Wagon,  the,  393. 

Perch-fishing  and  Sturgeon-catching,  522  (4  Cuts). 
Perry,  Commodore,  monumental  Statue  of,  661. 
Peruvian  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  157. 

Pet  Calf,  the,  561. 

Philadelphia,  Procession  of  “Boys  in  Blue”  in,  664. 
Philadelphia  Tragedy,  the  Scene  of  the,  788. 
Pickerel-fishing  through  the  Ice,  817. 

Pike’s  new  Opera-honse,  60. 

Pioneer,  the,  17. 

Placard-bearers,  Arrest  of,  188. 

Plantation,  Southern,  Scene  on  a,  93. 

“ Please  give  me  a Penny,  Sir  1"  81. 

Plowing  on  the  Prairies,  292. 

Plymouth  Rock  Monument,  19. 

Poacher  at  Bay,  the  French,  152. 

Polar  Bear-hunting,  508. 

Pork-packing  in  Cincinnati,  28  (5  Cuts). 

Portuguese  Man-o’-war,  the,  474. 

Prejudice,  540. 

Preparing  for  Christmas,  829. 

President  Johnson’s  last  Levee,  184. 

Printing-house  Square,  New  York,  Scene  in,  476. 
Prisoners,  Indian,  captured  by  General  Custer,  825. 
Prize  Animals  at  the  New  Hampshire  Fair,  625. 

Prizes  for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  533. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  584  (8  Outs). 

Race  at  Jerome  Park,  the  opening,  408. 

Rag-pickers  disposing  of  their  Gatherings,  733. 

Raid  on  illicit  Whisky-stills  in  Brooklyn,  276. 

Rail  or  Sora  Hunting  in  Virginia,  524. 

Railway,  elevated,  in  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  476. 
Reading  the  News  of  the  Nomination  of  Gen’l  Grant 
in  the  Country,  364. 

Reception  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  280. 
Regatta,  the  Cadets’,  at  West  Point,  408 ; New  York 
Yacht  Club,  428. 

Rejected  Addresses,  621. 

Relieving  the  Poor  in  New  York,  100. 

Relieving  the  Poor The  Dinner-hour,  132 ; serving 

Soup,  132. 

Removal  of  the  Remains  of  the  late  Stephen  A.  Do]jg 

Reporters'  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  145. 

Republican  Convention.— Arrival  of  Delegates  in  Chi- 
cago, 360;  Exterior  of  Crosby’s  Opera-house, 
300 ; Interior  of  Crosby’s  Opera-house,  861. 
Rescued  from  the  Dog  Pound,  481. 

Richmond,  Chain-gang  at,  780. 

Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  Market  in,  71 
Riots  at  the  Elections  in  ” J 
Ritualism  at  St.  Alban’s, 
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Rogers,  the  Sculptor,  modeling  his  “America,*’  529. 
Ruins  of  Clerkenwell  Prison,  London,  3d. 

Ruins  of  the  Ohio  Female  College  near  Cincinnati, 

Rush  for 'the  Conntry,  the,  489. 

Saengerfkht  Societies  in  Chicago,  420. 

Sa't^mhies^u^sle  PeftfteAuce,  Louisiana,  541. 

Sau  Francisco,  Earthquake  in,  765  (3  Cuts). 

San  Francisco  Industrial  Fair  Building,  581. 

San  Jos6,  California,  Court-house,  725. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  793.  . ... 

Saturday  Afternoon  in  the  Grounds  of  the  White 

Schutzenfest,  the  Procession  of  the,  449 ; the  domestic 
Sharp-shooter,  452;  the  convivial  Sharp-shooter, 
452 ; Sharp-shooters  tiring  at  the  Targets,  452 ; 
the  Dance,  452 ; the  Prizes,  452. 

Sea-bird  Steamer,  Burning  of  the,  26a 
Sea-side,  at  the,  492. 

Secretary’s  Room  in  the  War  Department,  the,  77. 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Schofield,  the  new,  372. 
Sedgwick  Monument,  the,  684. 

Sedgwick,  unveiling  the  Statue  of,  717. 

Senate  Lo’bby,  Reporters  and  Citizens  in  the,  340. 
Serra  Viaduct,  St.  Paul’s  Railroad,  Brazil,  7S0. 

Seville,  Spain,  a Street  in,  712. 

Shaksperian  Memorial  Library  at  Birmingham,  En- 
gland, the,  524. 

Sheep  shearing  and  washing  in  the  Country,  461  (2 
Cuts). 

Sheridan  on  the  Move,  776. 

Silver,  conveying,  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  300. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  the,  1. 

Skating  Scene — Winter,  52. 

Slaves  in  Cuba,  punishing,  753. 

Sioux  Indians  in  Ambush,  281. 

Snoqualmie  River,  Falls  of,  324. 

Snow-shed  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  344. 

St.  Alban's,  New  York,  Ritualism  at,  328. 

SL  Lawrence  University,  773. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day,  124. 

Streets  of  New  York,  the,  172. 

Stuart's  Washington,  132. 

Street  Auction  Scene  in  New  York,  316. 

Soldiers’  Monuments.  — At  Lewiston,  Me.,  268  ; in 
Grant  County,  Wis.,  77 ; at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  541. 
Sora,  or  Rail,  the,  524. 

Spring,  285. 

Spring-time  in  the  Country,  296. 

Steam-boat  Disaster  on  the  Ohio,  820. 

Stevens’s,  Thaddeus,  Dwelling  and  Office,  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  269. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  the  Body  of,  lying  in  State,  545 ; 
Scene  at  the  Death-bed  of,  548. 


Stoner’s  Life-preserving  Apparatus  at  Havre,  660. 
“Stop  Thief,"  700. 

“ Street  Arabs,”  New  York,  604  (9  Cuts). 
Street-sweepers  answering  to  Roll-call,  733. 
Sturgeon-catching  and  Perch-fishing,  622  (4  Cuts). 
Sunday  Afternoon,  Harlem  Lane,  744. 

Sunday  at  Sea,  696. 

Sunday  Morning,  before  Service,  668. 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  New  York,  504. 
Sun-struck  Invalids,  receiving,  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
493. 

Supreme  Court,  United  States,  the  Jndges  of  the,  72. 
Surveying  for  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  344. 
Suspension  Bridge,  proposed,  over  the  Hudson  River, 
377. 

Suwanee,  United  States  Steamer,  Wreck  of  the,  613. 


cjonax,  arz. 

Texas,  creasing  Mustangs  in,  741. 
Texas  Hail-storm.— Effect  on  th 


the  Houses,  413;  the 


Theodore,  King,  as  he  lay  Dead,  404 
Threshing  Wheat  in  Italy,  primitive  Style  of,  333. 
Tigress  bringing  the  First-fruits  to  her  Young,  257.  , 

Toilers  of  the  Sea,  637. 

Tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  577. 

Trapper,  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a,  665  (12  Cuts). 
Trapping  Wild  Turkeys,  757. 

Trieste,  Arrival  of  Maximilian’s  Body  at,  137. 
Troutdale  Fish-farm,  381. 

Tycoon,  Palace  of  the,  284. 

Umai.aohi.xxt,  Alaska,  Indians  fishing  in  the,  572. 
Union  League  Club-house,  605. 

Unknown  Soldier,  an,  684 

Velocipedes,  American,  812 ; Race  in  Paris,  812. 
Vesuvius  in  Eruption,  93. 

Victim,  the,  61. 

Vienna,  popular  Demonstration  at,  301. 

“Village  Dep6t,"  the,  521. 

Virginia  Deer-hunt,  a,  343. 

Volcano  of  Misti,  Peru,  157, 617. 

Washing  and  shearing  Sheep  in  the  Country,  461  (2 
Cuts). 

Washington,  Houdon’s  Statue  of,  772. 

Water-drinkers  in  Spain,  the,  641. 

Water  ee,  Wreck  of  the,  644. 

Waterspouts.— Forming,  racing,  dissolving,  484. 


Western  Prairie  Farmer,  196. 

West  Point,  Cadet  Life  at,  424  (13  Cuts). 

West  Point,  Regatta  at,  408. 

Whipping-post  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  785. 

“ Wickedest  Man,"  the,  505  (4  Cuts). 

“ Wickedest  Man’s"  Dance-house,  Prayer  Meeting  in 
the,  593 ; Scene  in  front  of  the,  593. 

Wild  Horses  in  Texas,  741. 

Winter,  809;  Skating  Scene,  52. 

Winter  Scenes  on  the  Sea-board,  89. 

Wolves  attacking  a Stag  on  the  Ice,  153. 

World,  Map  of  the,  344 

Wreckers  of  the  New  Jersey  Coast,  among  the,  56. 
Wrecks.  {See  Disasters.) 


stone  of  the  new  Building  of  the,  740. 
Young  Trappers,  the,  82a 
Yukon  River,  Alaska,  first  View  of  the,  572. 


Allen,  John,  the  “Wickedest  Man,”  505. 
Astor,  Mr.  Wm.  B.,  292. 

Bell,  Admiral  H.  H.,  141. 

Beust,  Baron  Von,  724 
Bingham  of  Ohio,  177. 

Blair,  General  F.  P.,  468. 

Bonaparte,  Cardinal  Prince  Lucien,  26a 
Bontwell  of  Massachusetts,  177. 
Brewster,  the  late  Sir  David,  236. 

Brooks,  Hon.  James,  508. 

Brougham,  Lord,  380. 

Browne,  J.  Ross,  125. 

Buchanan,  the  late  ex-President,  39a 
Bullock  of  Georgia.  Governor,  589. 
Burlingame,  Hon.  Anson,  34a 
Busteed  of  Alabama,  Judge,  44. 

Butler  of  Massachusetts,  177. 

Cagger,  the  late  Peter,  484 

Canseco,  General,  President  of  Peru,  157. 

Coggswell,  Joseph  G.,  LL.D.,524. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  356. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  244 
Deak,  Francis,  533.  . 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin,  173, 429. 
Drew,  Daniel,  237. 

Dulce,  General,  713. 

Durell,  Hon.  Daniel  M.,  364. 

Elliott,  Charles  L.,'589. 

Evarts,  Wm.  M.,  244. 


Favre,  Jules,  349. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Dr.,  773. 

Fisk,  Rev.  Richmond,  D.D.,  773. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  429. 

Grant,  General  U.  8.,  356. 

Griswold.  Hon.  John  A,  477. 

Groesbeck,  W.  H.,  260. 

Hall,  A.  Oakev,  797. 

Hall,  Rev.  S.  R.,  620. 

Halpine,  the  late  General,  533. 

Hamilton,  Captain  Louis  M.,  804. 

Hawley,  General  Joseph  R.,  364. 

Hopkins,  the  late  Bishop,  61. 

Hubbard,  R.  W.,  N.A.,  324. 

Isabella  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,  660. 

Jewell,  Hon.  Marshall,  221. 

Johnson,  Hon.  Reverdy,  420. 

Keep,  Henry,  29. 

King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  317. 

Leutze,  the  late  Emanuel,  509. 

Littlejohn,  Dr.  Abram  N.,  797. 

Logan  of  Illinois,  177. 

Lord,  the  late  Daniel,  196. 

Maclean,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  669. 

M’Cosh,  James,  LL.D.,  669. 

M‘Gee,  the  late  Thomas  D’Arcy,  260. 

Milman,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.,  713. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.,  ex-Postmaster,  737. 

Olozaga,  Salustiano,  713. 

Payne,  James  S.  (of  Liberia),  61. 

Pollard,  H.  Rives,  788. 

Prim,  General  Don  Juan,  660. 

Prince  Alfred  of  England,  348. 

Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  333. 

Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy,  333. 

Punshon,  Rev.  William  Morley,  220. 

Randolph  of  South  Carolina,  the  late  Rev.  B.  F.,  740. 
Rothschild,  the  late  Baron  James  De,769. 

Sands,  George  F.,  305. 

Sarmiento,  Domingo  F.,  653. 

Sawyer,  Hon.  Frederick  A.,  621. 

Schofield,  General  John  M.,  372. 

Scott,  Governor  R.  K.,  621. 

Serrano,  Marshal,  713. 

Seymour,  Hon.  Horatio,  465. 

Smith,  Professor  Goldwin,  797. 

Stanbery,  Henry,  244. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  177, 548. 

Thomas,  Adjutant  General  Lorenzo,  148. 

Topete,  Admiral,  713. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  237. 

Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  N.  A,  324. 

Warmoth,  Hon.  H.  C.,  589. 

Washington  by  Stuart,  132. 

Whelan,  Patrick  J.,  628. 

Williams  of  Pennsylvania,  177. 

Wilson  of  Iowa,  177. 
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Abyssinian  Bible,  an,  269. 

Abyssinian  War,  the,  3,  297,  439. 

Academy  of  Design,  Opening  of  the,  276. 

Active  Bore,  the,  265. 

Adirondack*,  Floating  for  Deer  in  the,  679 ; Sketches 
in  the,  742. 

After  a Hot  Day,  532. 

Alaska  Scenes,  574. 

Alaska  Hut,  Interior  of  an,  788. 

American  Artists,  324. 

American  Velocipede,  the,  811. 

Amidst  the  Ice  again,  44. 

Ancient  Co-operative  Societies,  599.  * 

Angola,  Disaster  at,  19. 

Animal  Intelligence,  509. 

Anti-proposal,  an,  154 
Arabian  Slave-traders,  the,  493. 

Arica  after  the  Earthquake,  690 ; the  Submersion  of, 737. 
Army,  the  American,  535. 

Art,  a Wonder  of,  307. 

Art  Schools  of  New  York,  83. 

Aspinwall  and  Panama,  346. 

Assassination  of  Thomas  D’Arcy  M'Gee,  257 ; Trial  oi 
Whalen,  628. 

Assassination,  the  Policy  of,  705. 

Astor,  Mr.  William  B.,  292. 

Astoria,  349. 

Attack  on  Colonel  Forsyth’s  Command,  669. 

Augusta,  Georgia,  597. 

Avalanche,  the,  99. 

Austria,  Civil  Marriages  in,  302. 


Barnum’s  Museum,  Fire  at,  188. 

Barn-yard,  the,  26. 

Base-ball,  the  President  of,  305. 

Bates’s  Pilgrimage,  Sergeant,  276. 

Bee  Hunting,  612. 

Belfast.  Ireland,  Weslevan  College  at,  605. 
Bellowing  in  Sleeping  Cars,  307. 

Benton  Statue,  the,  39S. 

Beust,  Baron  Von,  724 
Bible,  an  Abyssinian,  269. 

Billiard  Championship,  the,  653. 

Bogus  Bronzes,  819. 

Bonaparte,  Cardinal  Lucien,  269. 

Boughton’s  Puritans,  265. 

Boys  in  Blue  at  Philadelphia,  the,  657. 

Brazil,  St.  Paul’s  Railroad,  780. 

Brewer  Fountain  on  Boston  Common,  the,  774 
Brewster,  the  late  Sir  David,  236. 

Bridge  over  the  Ohio,  142. 

Broken  Mug,  the,  730. 


jjruneu  mug,  me,  ioi>. 

Bronte  Family,  the,  87. 

Brooklyn  Sunday-schools,  the,  870, 
Brooks,  Hon.  James,  607. 
Brougham,  Lord,  380. 

Browne,  J.  Ross,  125. 

Buchanan,  Ex-President,  396. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sketches  in,  650.’ 
Buffalo  attacked  by  Wolves,  106. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Explosion  at,  317. 


Cadet  Life  at  West  Point,  426. 

Cadiz,  Spain,  View  of,  699. 

Cagger,  Peter,  487. 

Calcutta,  the  Horses’  Morning  Bath  at,  714 
Captain  Rolfs  Story,  with  Illustrations,  615. 
Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange,  518. 

Cattle  Plague,  the,  554 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  346. 

Chelsea  Soldiers’  Monument,  541. 

Chemistry  of  a Tear,  the,  231. 

Chicago  Grain  and  Cattle  Markets,  702. 
Chicago  Saengerfest,  420. 

Chicago,  the  great  Fire  in,  97. 

Chicago’s  Calamity,  115. 

Children’s  Selfishness,  508. 

Chinese  Embassy,  the,  377. 

Chinese  Wedding,  a,  574. 

Chip,  a,  307. 

Christopher  Columbus,  338. 

Christopher  Columbus,  Death  of,  203. 
Chromo-lithography  and  Photo-sculpture,  727. 
Circumstances,  698. 

Circumstances  alter  Characters,  682. 

Civilized  Flies,  77. 


Cogswell,  LL.D.,  Joseph  G.,  I 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  866. 


Collecting  ttie  Customs,  667. 

Collisions.  (See  Disasters.) 

Columbus,  Georgia,  597. 

Commercial  Relations  of  New  York,  344. 

Confession  of  Zillah  the  Witch,  with  Hlustration,  805. 
Convention,  National  Christian,  773. 

Convention,  the  Republican,  362. 


Convention,  the  Tammany  Hall,  458. 

Cornelius  Kilderbee’s  Joke,  330. 

Cotton  Tax,  the,  67,  83. 

Country  Church,  the,  669. 

Country  Doctor’s  Life,  a,  326. 

Country  Parson  in  Norway,  a,  823. 

Cousin  Bob’s  First  Love,  58. 

Cricketers,  the,  492. 

Cuban  Affairs,  753. 

Curious  Derivation  of  a Strange  Phrase,  286. 

Cynics,  the  Chief  of,  205. 

Dainty  Dishes,  270. 

Dame  Jiacinta’s  Story  314. 

Dancing  Mania,  the,  302. 

David’s  Door,  198. 

Day-dreams  of  the  Past,  42. 

Dead-letter  Office,  113. 

Dead  Soldier  and  his  Dog,  the,  629. 

Deak,  Francis,  533. 

Death,  Natural  Causes  of,  221. 

Declaration,  the,  609. 

Decoration  of  Soldiers’  Graves,  388. 

Deer  Hunt,  the,  349. 

Delaware,  Whipping-post  and  Pillory  in,  791. 

Democratic  Candidates,  the,  468. 

Democratic  Demonstration  in  New  York  City,  682. 

Denunciation  Dog,  the,  151. 

Dervishes  or  Central  Asia,  the,  238.  J 

Devil  Outwitted,  the,  294. 

Devil  Tree,  the,  65. 

Disasters.  — A Chapter  of,  3 ; at  Angola,  19 ; on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  274 ; on  Lake  Michigan,  269 ; the 
Steamer  W ateree,  645 ; Explosion  of  Steamer 
Magnolia , 221 ; at  Buffalo,  817 ; Fire  Engine  in 
the  Bowery,  429 ; on  Lake  Erie,  732 ; Fires  in 
Chicago,  97 ; at  Albany,  109 ; Barnum’s  Muse- 
um, 188;  Fort  Lafayette,  S04;  Wrecks  of  the 
General  Grant,  318 ; the  Little  Western,  486 ; of  the 
Henry  Trowbridge,  GUI ; of  the  Hippocampus,  612; 
of  the  Smcanee,  613 ; Collision  of  Fulton  Ferry- 
boats, 756 ; Steam-boat  Collision  on  the  Ohio, 
817. 

Disraeli  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  236. 

Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  429. 

Distress  among  the  Poor,  99. 

Doctor’s  New  Settlement,  the,  182. 

Doctor’s  Story,  the,  279. 

Dog  Pound,  the,  482. 

Dog  Story,  a,  171. 

Dolly's  Sleigh-ride,  151. 

Domestic  Intelligence,  99, 115, 131, 147, 163, 179, 195,  211, 
227,  243,  259,  275,  291,  307,  323,  339,  365,  371,  387, 
403,  419,  435,  451,  467,  483,  499,  515,  531,  547,  563, 
579,  595,  611,  627,  643,  659,  675,  691,  707,  723,  739, 
755,  771,  787,  803,  819. 

Donelson,  614. 

Don’t  go  yet,  129. 

Dore,  the  Story  of  Gustave,  555. 

Double  Mistake,  the,  534. 

Douglas  Monument,  the,  396. 

Down  with  the  Divers,  541. 

Duck  Shooting,  729. 

Duel  at  Savannah,  404. 

Durell,  of  Louisiana,  Hon.  Daniel  M.,  863. 

Earthquakes,  the  Land  of,  779. 

Earthquakes  in  South  America,  617,  634,  714,  737 ; at 
St.  Thomas,  49 ; in  San  Francisco,  759. 

Easter  Offerings,  286. 

Eastern  Question,  the,  35. 

Eccentricities  of  the  Flesh,  87. 

Eclipse,  a great  Solar,  522. 

Economy  of  Material,  174. 

EDITORIALS. 

Polities.  — General  Grant’s  Letter,  2 ; Candidate,  a, 
Wanted,  2;  the  Latest  Comedy,  3,;  the  Great 
Work  at  the  South,  18 ; Sequel  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  18 ; the  Movement 
for  General  Grant,  19;  the  Political  Issue  of 
1868,34;  Leave  well  Enough  alone,  60 ; the  State 
and  National  Conventions,  60;  Doable  Allegi- 
ance, 50;  a Little  Testimony,  51 ; the  President, 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  General  Grant,  66;  Supreme 
Court,  the  Two -thirds  Provision,  66;  the  Sit- 
uation, 82  ; the  Alphabet  and  the  New  Cit- 
izens, 82;  the  New  York  Convention,  82;  Na- 
tive and  Naturalized  Citizens,  98 ; Cities  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  98 ; the  President 
and  the  General,  114 : Reconstruction,  114 ; from 
Virginia,  115;  the  Ohio  Martvr,  115;  the  New 
Alabama  Question,  130 ; the  President  and  the 
Law,  146;  Prospects,  146 ; the  National  Inquest, 
162;  the  New  York  Convention,  162 ; Impeach- 
ment, 162;  Conservatism  in  Alabama,  163;  the 
Removability  of  Public  Officers,  178 ; a Look 
about  Us,  178;  Ribaldry  as  an  Impeachable  Of- 
fense, 179 ; the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Senate,  179 ; 
New  Hampshire,  194;  the  President’s  Power 
over  the  Cabinet,  194 ; the  Precedent  of  Im- 


the  President’s  Trial,  195;  at  the  Front,  195;  the 
President  and  the  Law,  210 ; Men  and  Parties, 
210;  Connecticut,  211 ; the  President’s  Usurpa- 
tions, 226 ; the  Alabama  Bill,  226 ; Probably,  227 ; 
General  Howard  and  the  Freedman’s  Bureau, 
227;  the  Chief  Justice  Presiding,  242 ; the  Evi- 
dence against  the  President,  242 ; Fellow-citi- 
zens at  the  Front,  242 ; Connecticut,  243 ; Gener- 
al Grant  and  Calumny,  243 ; How  to  Reconstruct, 
258  ; the  Southern  Elections,  258 ; the  Opening 
of  the  President’s  Counsel,  258;  the  President 
and  the  Law,  274 ; the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Po- 
litical Future,  274;  the  End  of  the  Trial,  290 ; the 
Southern  Elections,  290;  Rights  of  American 
Citizens  Abroad,  291 ; Irresponsible  Executive 
Power,  306 ; Democracy  and  Repudiation,  306 ; 
Mr.  Evarts  and  the  Party,  306 ; the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, 322;  Impeachment  and  the  New  York 
Tribune,  322 ; General  Butler  as  a Party  Repre- 
sentative, 322 ; Democracy  Known  by  its  Works, 
323  ; Party  Terrorism.  338 ; the  Decision,  838 ; 
the  Oath  and  the  Evidence,  338;  Restoration, 
339;  the  Republican  Party,  354 ; Grant  and  Col- 
fax, 354;  the  Republican  Platform,  354 ; the  Re- 
publican Platform  the  Hope  of  the  South,  355; 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Presidency,  370 ; a Par- 
ty View,  370 ; the  Platform  and  Repudiation,  371 ; 
the  Letters  of  Acceptance,  371;  Let  us  have 
Peace,  386;  the  Chief  Justice’s  Friends,  386; 
Democratic  Insults  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  387 ; 
Pulling  down  the  Flag,  387 ; Political  Parties, 
402 ; the  Soldiers  and  Bailors,  402 ; the  Happy 
Family,  402;  Pure  Reason,  403;  an  Obvious 
Question,  403 ; “ Scissors  if  I Die  for  it, ”418 ; the 
Troubles  of  Tammany,  418 ; a Word  with  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors,  418 ; a Lock,  Stock,  and 
Barrel  Wanted,  419 ; Mr.  Chase  and  the  Suffrage, 
419 ; Mr.  Seymour  and  Taxation,  434 ; Represen- 
tation in  Party  Conventions,  435 ; Under  Which  ? 
435 ; the  Lines  Drawn,  450 ; the  Southern  Elec- 
toral Vote,  451 ; the  Position  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, 451 ; the  “High-toned”  Gentry  again,  451 ; 
What  the  Soldiers  Say,  451 ; the  Great  Issue, 
466;  the  Democratic  Candidate,  466 ; What  Gen- 
eral Blair  Wants,  466 ; Who  Killed  Cock  Robin  ? 


of  Anarchy,  482;  Counting  the  Votes,  482  ; the 
Hope  of  “the  Lost  Cause,  ’ 482 ; “the  Physical 
Force”  Programme,  498 ; the  Recess  ofCougrese, 
498 ; “ Regular  and  Peaceful,”  499 ; Another  Cer- 
tificate for  Mr.  Seymour,  499 ; At  the  Point  of  the 
Bayonet,  514;  the  Truth  us.  “a  Great  States- 
man,” 514 ; Views  of  a Democratic  Leader,  514 ; 
the  Rebel  Yell,  515;  “What!  Old  Mole!"  530; 
Batteries  Unmasked,  530  ; Mailed  Warriors,  630 ; 
Louisiana,  631 ; Another  Illustration,  531 ; the 
Plain  Peril,  546;  the  Way  to  War,  546;  Choos- 
ing Electors  in  Alabama,  546 ; a Little  Late,  547 ; 
Ex-Rebels  and  Rebels,  547 ; a “Solemn  Key," 
662 ; the  Stars  and  Bars  at  the  Democratic  Peak, 
662 ; the  Platform  of  Civil  War,  562 ; Political 
Terrorism,  563 ; the  Mask  Falling,  563 ; Are  they 
Forgeries?  578;  Congress  ana  the  Southern 
Vote,  578 ; the  True  Democratic  Doctrine,  579 ; 
the  Difficulty  with  Grant,  579  ; Another  Witness, 
679 ; Poisoned  Meats,  579 ; Shall  the  Lost  Cause 
be  Regained,  594;  Prospeots,  594 ; the  Tammany 
Candidate,  694 ; “ Great  Statesmanship,”  595 ; 
the  “Chase  Platform,”  595;  a French  Friend, 
595;  Conciliation,  610 ; How  the  Enemy  Work, 
610;  Maine,  611;  an  Apostle  of  Public  Economy, 
611;  the  Expulsion  of  the  Georgia  Members,  Oil; 
a Democratic  Leader,  611 ; Taxing  the  Bonds, 
611 ; the  President’s  Preference,  611 ; Interest- 
ing, 611 ; Which  is  the  Conservative ? 611 ; “No 
Violence,  no  Scurrility,"  611 ; Sound  Doctrine, 
611 ; Like  likes  Like,  611 ; the  Situation,  626 ; 
Fighting  again,  626 ; Forrest  and  Fort  Pillow, 
626 : General  Butler  in  Massachusetts,  627 ; the 
same  Old  Story,  627 ; the  Camilla  Riot,  642;  Gen- 
eral Dix  for  General  Grant,  642 ; Government  by 
the  People,  642 ; Democratic  Sneers  at  the  For- 
eign Friends  of  the  Union,  643;  Just  So,  643; 
General  Butler  and  the  Republican  Party,  658 ; 
General  Butler  and  Mr.  Dana,  674 ; the  State  De- 
partment, 674;  Voting  in  Georgia,  674;  Judge 
Pierrepont  on  the  Campaign,  675;  a Foolish 
Farce,  690 ; More  Drollery,  690 ; the  Massachu- 
setts Fifth  District,  690;  General  Blair  as  a 
Prophet,  691 ; the  Good  Time  Coming,  691 ; the 
Bloated  Bondholders,  691 ; a Religions  Rebel 
View,  691 ; the  Old  Party  and  Old  Policy,  706 ; 
General  M’Clellan  and  the  Democratic'  Man- 
agers, 7o6 ; the  Party  of  Violence,  7o6;  a Little 
Dust,  707;  “Help  me,  Cassius,”  707 ; a Frank 
Abandonment,  707  ; Dtnna  ye  Hear  the  Slogan  ? 
707 ; A Waterloo,  707 ; more  Statesmanship,  707 ; 
General  Grant  and  Peace,  722 ; Poison  in  the 


Fountain,  722 ; the  Will  of  the  People,  738 ; the 
Democracy  of  General  Grant,  739 ; Amending 
the  Constitution,  754 ; a Vital  Reform,  754 ; Why 
This  is  Thus,  754 ; Louisiana,  771 ; the  Peril  of 
the  Hour,  771 ; Our  British  Claims,  786 ; the 
Voting  in  Georgia,  786 ; Hatred  and  Concilia- 
tion, 786 ; the  Georgia  Question,  787 ; the  Ques- 
tion of  the  Suffrage,  802 ; Davis’s  Triul,  803  ; the 
Last  of  the  President,  818 ; the  Question  of  the 
Suffrage,  818 ; the  new  Ministry  and  the  old 
Claims,  818. 

State  and  City  Affairs.— The  Power  of  the  State  over 
the  City,  34;  the  Expense  of  the  City  Schools,  99 ; 
New  York  Politics,  114;  Our  City  Schools,  115; 
Railroads  Across  our  State,  146 ; Syracuse,  147 : 
the  New  Constitution  of  New  York,  178;  the 
Legislature  and  the  New  Constitution,  211 ; Leg- 
islative Corruption,  242 ; State  Aid  to  Private 
Interests,  243  ; Underground  and  other  City 
Railroads,  259 ; the  Erie  Railway  Tragedy,  291 ; 
Union  of  Church  and  State  in  New  York,  307  ; 
the  Common  Schools  of  New  York,  307;  Van- 
dals in  New  York,  323  ; a Correction,  403 ; “Pity 
the  Sorrows  of  a Poor  Old  Man,"  403;  Building 
in  New  York,  647  ; the  Work  in  New  York,  691 ; 
an  Ounce  of  Prevention,  739 ; the  Facts  of  the 
Frauds,  739  ; the  “ Scum”  of  the  City,  786. 

Financial.  — The  Volume  of  the  Circulation,  98; 
the  Legal  Tender  Act,  130 ; International  Coin- 
age, 131 ; Business  Reviving,  147;  Stability  of 
the  National  Credit,  211 ; Vanderbilt  vs.  Drew, 
227 ; Perils  of  the  “ Pool,"  259 ; National  Honor 
or  Dishonor,  466  ; the  Bondholding  Aristoc- 
racy, 467  ; Equal  Taxation,  482  ; the  Fall  Trade 
as  affected  by  Politics,  483 ; the  Debt  and  its 
Authors,  499 ; the  Fall  Trade,  515 ; How  Much 
can  we  Stand  ? 515 ; the  Gold  Speculation,  631 ; 
the  True  Financial  Question,  578 ; Taxation,  578 ; 
Why  Wall  Street  is  Dull,  679 ; the  Debt  and  its 
Payment,  610 ; Pushing  the  Financial  Question, 
642;  the  Aspects  of  Trade,  675;  the  Condition 
of  Trade,  691 ; the  Future  of  our  Debt,  Tra 
and  Commerce,  722 ; our  Crops  and  the  Foreign 
Demand  for  them,  788;  the  Stringency  in  Wall 
Street,  755;  Remedy  for  the  Stringency  in  Wall 
Street,  770 ; the  Recent  Speculations,  787 ; the 
State  of  Trade,  802  ; Trade  and  Finance,  Sit* 

Foreign. — En glish  Fears  and  Perils,  2;  the  Pope 
as  King,  18;  a Word  from  Labdulaye,  35 ; En- 
glishmen upon  Ireland,  60;  “New  Dominion 
Bitters,”  98  ; Our  Minister  in  England,  116  ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Parliament,  181 ; the  Ban- 
croft Treaty,  210;  Irish  Church  Reform,  274; 
Abyssinia  and  Paraguay,  291 ; the  English  Situ- 
ation, 323 ; Latest  from  China,  355 ; the  English 
Crisis,  355 ; the  Darien  Canal,  387 ; a Duelist  Pro- 
moted, 403 ; English  Politics,  418 ; the  Celestial 


rope,  499 ; the  Pope  as  Mrs.  Partington,  531 ; the 
Drought  in  England,  610;  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion, 642;  the  Revolution  in  Spain,  668;  Disra- 
eli and  Gladstone,  658 ; the  Drought  in  England, 
659 ; the  Intercolonial  Railway,  659 ; the  Pope’s 
Troubles,  690 ; Lord  Stanley  and  Good  Feeling, 
706 ; England  in  Ireland,  723 ; Will  there  be  a 
Republic  in  Spain,  723 ; the  Dictator  Lopez,  770 ; 
Abroad  and  at  Home,  770;  the  Situation  in 
Spain,  787 ; Mr.  Gladstone  Prime  Minister,  802  : 
the  Republic  in  Spain,  819. 

Miscellaneous.  — T b e Horrors  of  Travel,  2;  Railway 
Extension  Eastward,  2;  Christmas  and  New 
Year,  2;  Taking  Possession  of  Europe,  2;  the 
Tragedy  of  Travel,  18;  Other  Man  and  Woman 
Traps,  19 ; a Little  History,  84 ; Taxes  on  Knowl- 
edge, 35;  the  Aspects  of  Trade,  35;  Wages,  51; 
Early  Fruit,  61 ; Skating,  Overdoing  it,  51 ; the 
Great  Gale,  66;  Railroad  Disasters  and  their 
Remedies,  67 ; American  Surgery  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  67;  Child  Murder,  82;  the  Hygiene 
of  Gymnastics,  83;  Motley’s  New  Volumes,  83; 
Free  Liquor,  130 ; a Little  Brick  Dust,  131 ; Rail- 
road Comfort  and  Safety,  147 ; the  Pacific  Mail 
Company,  163;  Diplomatic  Discipline,  179;  the 
Press  and  Libels,  211 ; National  Honor,  226 ; Na- 
tionalism, 243;  a Word  to  the  Obfuscated,  243 ; 
Which  is  Which?  243;  Singular  Forgetfulness, 
259 ; Girard  College,  259 ; the  Erie  Railway  Mas- 
sacre, 275;  West  Point,  275;  Dickens’s  Fare- 
well, 275 ; Taxation  and  Production,  291 ; Assas- 
sination, 291 ; True  Newspaper  Courtesy ,291 ; a 
Public  Disgrace,  306;  Congress  and  the  Fisher- 
ies, 323 ; Politics  and  Stock  Speculations,  339 ; 
Party  Good  Sense,  339 ; Murder  in  a Mask,  339 ; 
Polite  Letters,  339 ; Domestic  Reserve,  339 ; the 
Dissenting  Senators,  354;  How  we  are  Cheated, 
354 ; Democratic  Peace  and  Virtue,  355 ; Biting 
a File,  855;  Grant  and  the  Popular  Will,  370; 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  370;  Judged  bv  Itself,  370; 
Tricks  upon  Travelers,  371 ; Signs  of  Civiliza- 
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tion,  871 ; Poor  Whites  and  Blacks.  371 ; the 
Cooper  Academy  of  Design,  371 ; Criticism  of 
Public  Men,  386 ; the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  386 ; Dem- 
ocratic IuBtiuct,  387 ; the  Tribute  to  the  Dead 

* Union  Soldiers,  387 ; Free  Schools,  402 ; the  Civil 
Service  Bill,  403;  the  National  Institute,  403; 
That  Leg.  403 ; a Case  of  Extreme  Destitution, 
403;  the  New  Minister  to  England,  419 ; Weak 
Inventions,  419 ; “ Tricks  upon  Travelers,"  419 ; 
the  Ornaments  of  Tammany  Hall,  434;  Frauds 
in  Naturalization,  434;  Beautiful  Coincidence, 
435;  Washington’s  Principles  at  Washington 
College, 435;  “The Nation, ”435;  IstheNation- 
al  Honor  “Bosh?"  450;  the  Presidential  Par- 
don, 450;  Short  Cuts  to  the  Millennium,  450;  the 
Saviors  of  the  Republic,  451 ; the  Alphabet  and 
the  Ballot.  451 ; the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  467 ; 
John  A.  Griswold,  467;  Light  Wanted,  4S3; 
Treasures  for  the  Cornell  University,  483 ; Con- 
clusion of  “ Harpers’  History  of  the  Rebellion,” 
498;  a Stale  Slander  upon  Mr.  Colfax,  499 ; “A 
Tyrant"  and  “A  Butcher,”  514;  Naturalized 
Citizens,  515;  the  Annual  University  Disgrace, 
515;  the  Wells  Seminary,  515;  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, 546 ; the  Military  Despots,  547 ; Democrat- 
ic Portrait  of  Grant,  547 ; Harvest  Prospects  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  563 ; Base  Coin,  563 ; a Sen- 
sible Scheme,  563 ; Lead  Pipe  and  Lead  Poison- 
ing, 563 ; Elliott,  the  Artist,  579 ; What  causes 
Anarchy,  594 ; What  General  Longstreet  says, 
694 ; General  Rosecrans  and  General  Lee,  595 ; 
West  Point,  595;  Warmth  and  Ventilation  in 
our  Public  Schools,  611 ; Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
playing  with  Edged  Tools,  626;  the  Old  Mam- 
my, 627  ; That  Leg,  627 ; a Voice  from  Anderson- 
ville,  627 ; Carpet  Baggers,  627 ; Water  Street, 
642;  the  Artillery  School  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
643 ; a Generous  Action,  643 ; General  Grant  in 
Europe,  643;  General  M'Cleilan,  658 ; the  Boys 
in  Blue,  658 ; the  Friends  of  the  Constitution, 
674;  Two  Nations,  674;  Forgeries,  675 ; General 
Hawley  to  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  707 ; the  Tree  judged 
by  its  Fruits,  707 ; Mr.  Seward’s  Speech,  722 ; 
Amending  the  Naturalization  Laws,  723;  Mr. 
John  T.  Hoffman,  738 ; Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Laird,  739;  the  Public  Safety.  754; 
Cheapness  of  Life  in  America,  755;  Rossini,  755; 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  upon  Slavery,  770;  the 
Street  and  the  Bench,  771 ; the  Election  Frauds, 
771;  Happier  and  Happier,  771;  Independent 
Journalism,  786;  a Worthy  Object,  787;  the  New 
International  Postal  Treaty,  803 ; Theology  and 
Politics,  803 ; Share  Practice,  808 ; Land  ho  1 818. 

Educational  Reform  in  France,  158. 

Electioneering  in  the  South,  467. 

Election  Riots  in  England,  804. 

Electrical  Novelties,  586. 

Elevated  Railway,  the,  477. 

Eleven  Thousand  Pounds,  70. 

Elliott,  the  late  Charles  L.,  589. 

Ellis’s  Island  Powder  Magazines,  173. 

Encores,  398. 

Engine  in  the  Bowery,  Explosion  of  a Steam  Fire,  429. 

English  Premier,  the  New,  173. 

Episode  iu  a Surgeon’s  Life,  346. 

Episode  in  one  Woman’s  Life,  an,  663. 

Erie,  Explosion  of  Petroleum  on  Lake,  732. 

Erie  Railroad  Disaster,  the,  274. 

Eva  Eve.  with  Illustration,  725. 

Explosions.  ( See  Disasters.) 

Exposure,  a Public,  99. 

Favee,  M.  Jules,  319. 

Falls,  Minnehaha,  824;  of  Snoqualmie  River,  324. 

Farragut  iu  the  Futtock  Shrouds,  227. 

Fenian  “Gunpowder  Treason,"  33. 

Fenian  Movements,  the,  19. 

Fenian  War,  the,  110. 

Fenians  in  England,  3. 

Ferguson’s  “Mechanical  Paradox, "555. 

Fire  Guard,  Running  the,  196. 

Fires.  {See  Disasters.) 

First  and  Second  Floor,  35. 

Fish,  a Wonderful,  684. 

Fishermen  of  Boulogne,  the,  487. 

Fish  Farm,  a New  Jersey,  881. 

Foot-race  on  the  Fashion  Course,  796. 

Foreign  News,  99,  115, 131,  163,  179,  195,  211,  227,  243, 
159,  275,  291,  307,  323,  339,  371,  387,  408,  419,  435, 
451,  467,  4S3,  499,  515,  531,  547,  568,  579,  595,  611, 
627,  643,  659,  675,  691,  7u7,  723,  739,  755,  771,  787, 
803, 819. 

Fork-tongued,  295. 

Forsyth’s  Command,  Attack  on,  669. 

Fort  Lafayette,  Burning  of,  804. 

Founder’s  Day,  307. 

Foundling  Hospitals,  59. 

“Fourth,'4  in  Town  and  Country,  the, 446. 

Fox  as  a Gambler,  Charles  James,  539. 

Freaks  of  the  Witches.  478. 

Freedmen’s  Schools,  the,  637. 

French  Cabinet  Council,  the,  757. 

Fulton  Ferry-boat  Collision,  the,  765, 

Fulton  Market,  the  Game-stall,  827. 

“Fun  or  Mischief," 657. 

Funerals,  Indian,  727. 

Fur-traders  on  the  Missouri,  330. 

Galatea  in  a Cyclone,  the,  67. 

Game-stall,  the,  Fulton  Market,  827. 

General  Grant,  Wreck  of  the,  318. 

Gettysburg  Soldiers’  Home  and  General  Van  Wyck,110. 

Gheel,  a Colony  of  the  Insane,  651. 

Gipsies,  the  Early,  189. 

Giralda  of  Seville,  the,  714 

Girard  College,  259. 

Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  429. 

Goodman  Misery,  455. 

Good  Paymaster,  a,  586. 

Good  Samaritan,  the,  620. 

Gourmands  and  Gormandizing,  617. 

Grandmamma  is  Come,  39. 

Grant’s  Letter,  General,  635. 

Grant’s  Portrait  by  Marshall,  243. 

Graves,  Decoration  of  Soldiers’,  388. 

Griguon,  with  Illustration,  741. 

Hadjis  of  Central  Asia,  the,  407. 

Hair  Chain,  a,  202. 

Hall,  A.  Oakey,  797. 

Hall,  Rev.  14  8.,  620. 

Halleck’s  Monument,  620. 

Hallucination,  a little,  758. 

Halpine,  the  late  General,  583. 

Hard-worked  Husbands,  401. 

Harlem  Lane,  Sunday  Afternoon,  742. 

Hen.  <j  Trowbridge,  the  Wreck  of  the,  557. 

Hayti,  naval  Engagement  off  Petit  Goave,  691. 

Hebrew  Temple  Emanu-el,  the,  729. 

Hindoo  Opium-house,  a,  646. 

Hints  from  Insects,  439. 

Hint  to  Horsemen,  a,  554. 

Hippocampus,  Wreck  of  the,  612. 

Historic  Houses,  269. 

Holiday  in  the  Woods,  781. 

Holy  Land  Explorations,  139. 

Home  from  the  Races,  410. 

Home  and  Foreign  Gossip,  7,  23,  43,  59, 75,  87, 107, 119, 
139.  151,  171,  187,  203,  219,  231,  251,  263,  283,  295, 

315;  327,  343,  375,  395,  410,  423,  443,  455,  471,  487, 

607,  519,  635,  551,  571,  583,  603,  615,  638,  651,  667, 

683,  699,  715,  727,  743,  759,  779,  795,  811,  823. 

Honeymoon  Hotel,  the,  679. 

Honoring  our  Dead  Heroes,  365. 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  the,  781. 

nopkins,  the  late  Bishop,  61. 

Hospital  for  Incurables,  the,  135. 

Houdon’s  Washington,  772. 

How  a song  found  her,  with  Illustration,  693. 

How  it  all  happened,  650. 

How  to  converse,  125 

Humaita,  View  of,  301. 

Humors  of  the  Day,  11,  27,  43.  55,  71,  91,  103,  123,  142, 
155,  167,  1S3,  199,  219,  235,  247,  267,  279,  299,  311, 
331,  347,  359,  879,  391,  407,  427,  439,  459,  475,  491, 
603,  519,  539,  f»55,  567,  537,  599,  619,  631,  647,  663, 
683,  695,  715,  731,  747,  759,  775,  791,  807,  627. 
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Hunting  in  Africa,  107. 

I can  not  sing  the  old  Songs,  314 
Illicit  Distillery  Raid,  the,  276. 

Illumiuating  our  inner  selves,  363. 
Impeachment,  the,  163, 179, 195,  225,  244,  350. 
Indian  Funerals,  727. 

Indian  Prisoners  taken  by  Custer,  826. 
Indian  Treaty,  the,  51. 

Indian  War,  the,  606,  641,  801. 

Indian’s  Career,  an,  385. 

Indians  in  Ambush,  282. 

Industrial  Fair  Building,  San  Francisco,  581. 
“Inigo"  at  the  Charity  Ball,  167. 

Insanity,  Premonitions  of,  122. 

Insects,  Hints  from,  439. 


Inventive  Insects,  423. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  120. 

Italian  Conference,  the,  3. 

Italy,  the  royal  Marriage  in,  333. 


Jerome  Bailey’s  Restitution,  661. 

Jerome  Park  Races,  410. 

Jewell,  Hon.  Marshall,  221. 

Jewels,  Precious,  663. 

Johnny’s  Opinion  of  himself,  with  Illustrations,  763. 
Johnson,  Hon.  Reverdy,  420. 

Judgment  wanted,  778. 

Junker  Hof  of^Konigsberg,  the,  147. 

J ustices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the,  74. 

Keep,  Henry,  29,  67. 

Kelly  Medal,  the,  801. 

King  Theodore,  317. 

King  Theodore’s  Body,  405. 

Kitty’s  Heart,  186. 

“ Knights  of  the  Garter"  in  Disrepute,  606. 
Ku-kluxism,  813. 


Methodist  General  Conference  at  Chicago,  318. 
Mexican  Railroad,  the,  196. 

Mexican  Republic,  European  Recognition  of  the,  67. 
Mexican  Treasure  Guard,  300. 

Michigan,  Lake,  Disaster  on,  269. 

Milman,  the  late  Dean,  713. 

Milton,  unpublished  Poem  by,  526. 

Minnehaha  Falls,  .324. 

Miss  Devereaux’s  Vacation,  with  Illustration,  709. 
Model-maker,  the,  210. 

Mont  Cenis  Railway,  the,  141. 

Moonstone,  the,  with  Hlustrations,  6,  21,  37,  53,  69,  85, 
101,  117,  133,  149,  165,  181,  197,  213,  229,  246,  261, 
277,  293,  309,  325,  341,  357,  373,  389,  405,  421,  437, 
453,  469,  485,  501. 

Morning  Walk,  the,  202. 

Mrs.  Brown — Widow,  714. 

Music  at  the  White  House,  418. 

Mustache  -Question,  the,  542. 

My  first  Speculation  in  Oil,  38. 

My  Grandmother’s  Ring,  666. 

My  Neighbor  Nelly,  106, 120, 138. 

My  Valentine’s  Story,  134. 

My  Wife  and  my  Son’s  Wife,  91. 

My  Wife’s  Promise,  with  Illustration,  789. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.,  737. 

National  Christian  Convention,  the,  773. 
Naturalization  of  Foreigners,  649. 

Navigation,  opening  of,  251. 

New  England  Factory  Life,  471. 

New  Hampshire  Fair,  the,  625. 

New  Mexico,  the  Indians  at,  534. 

Newport,  the  Steamer,  397. 

New  Year,  the,  1. 

New  York  City,  251. 

Nominations,  tendering  the,  375. 


Lake  of  Pitch,  a,  422. 

Lakes  of  Iowa,  the  walled,  58. 

La  M6re  Bauche,  with  Illustrations,  613,  629. 

Lawyer's  Story,  the,  with  Illustrations,  549, 665, 581, 597. 

Letter-carriers’  new  Costume,  the,  817. 

Letters  Patent,  42. 

Leutze,  the  late  Emanuel,  508. 

Liberalism,  Progress  of,  19. 

Liberia,  the  new  President  of,  61. 

Life-preserving  Apparatus,  Stoner’s,  660. 

Lily’s  Story,  with  Illustrations,  677. 

Lincoln  and  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  519. 

Lincoln,  Tomb  of,  578. 

Literary  Notices.  — Mormonism,  3;  Mr.  Whipple’s 
Eulogy  of  Gov.  Andrew,  19 ; The  Moonstone, 
19;  The  Woman’s  Kingdom,  19;  Speech  by  J. 
K.  H.  Willcox,  19 ; The  Huguenots,  67 ; Life  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  67;  Mrs.  Comfort's  Fairy  Sto- 
ries, 67 ; A Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Chemis- 
try, 67;  Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,  83;  Du 
Chaillu’s  Lectures,  115 ; Hand-book  for  Havana, 
131 ; Ohio  in  the  War,  131 ; America  and  the 
East,  195  ; The  Public  Ledger  Building,  243  ; 
New  Jersey  and  the  Rebellion,  275;  The  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  275;  The  Household 
Angel,  323 ; The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America, 
387;  Butterfly  Hunters,  387 ; Manunl  of  the  Jar- 
ves  Collection  of  early  Italian  Painters,  403 ; 
Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  435;  “ The  Moonstone," 
531 ; “Cape  Cod  and  all  along  Shore,"  531 ; Dra- 
per’s History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  643 ; 
The  Opium  Habit,  643 ; Du  Chaillu’s  Lectures, 
643 ; M’Pherson’s  Hand-book  of  Politics  for  1868, 
675 ; Fourteen  Weeks’  Course  in  Descriptive  As- 
tronomy, 707;  “The  Bazar,”  755;  “Sermons  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,”  755;  “The  Life  oflGeorge 
Stephenson  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson,” 
771 ; “About  Woman,  Love,  and  Marriage,”  771 ; 
“The  Woman’s  Kingdom,”  771 ; Passages  from 
the  American  Note-books  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, 771 ; “ Sol.  Smith’s  Theatrical  Manage- 
ment,” 771 ; “ Tablets,"  787 ; “The  little  Pas- 
sion of  Albert  Durer,”  787. 

Littlejohn,  Bishop  A.  N.,  797. 

Little  Western  lost,  the,  436. 

Little  White-thorn,  582. 

Little  Worries,  478. 

Livingston’s,  (Dr.)  Safety,  35. 

Lobster  Factory,  a,  609. 

Lois  Ambler,  74. 

London  and  Paris  contrasted,  167. 

Long  Branch  and  Nauvoo,  529. 

Lord,  the  Death  of  Daniel,  196. 

Louisiana  and  Georgia,  589. 

Louvre  Gallery,  the,  26. 

Lovely  yet  unloved,  410. 

Loves  of  Andrew  Tod,  the,  266. 

Ludlow  Street  Jail,  189.  „ 

Luther  Monument,  the,  510/452. 

Lyle,  Chief  Engineer,  Funeral  of,  4. 

Maoon,  Georgia,  597. 

Magdala,  375. 

Magician’s  Residence,  a,  589. 

Magnolia  Disaster,  the,  221. 

“Make  a Note  on’t,”  1.10. 

Manhattan  Club,  the,  436. 

Mariner’s  Children,  the,  242. 

Marriages  in  Austria,  302. 

Marrying  an  Earthquake,  554. 

Maryland  Flood,  the,  497,  621. 

Maternal  Vigilance,  384. 

Matters  of  Form,  283. 

Maximilian,  the  Last  of,  132. 

May-day  in  the  Country,  314. 

M'Cosh  and  Maclean,  Doctors,  670. 

M‘Gee,  D’Arcy,  Assassination  of,  257. 

Mechanical  Paradox,  t erguson’s,  555. 

Memory’s  Offering,  26. 


Overland  Mail-coach;  the,  87. 

Pacific  Railroad,  Central,  346. 

Panama  and  Aspinwall,  346. 

Papal  Zouaves,  the,  567. 

Paraguay,  the  War  in,  645,  685. 

Paris  Guide-book,  a,  125. 

Parisian  Gipsies,  203. 

Paris  on  Velocipedes,  571. 

Patience  Wilson,  Quakeress,  394. 

Patty’s  Mistake,  342. 

Paul  Falconer’s  Legacy,  23. 

Pauper,  the  Story  of  a,  94. 

Peddler’s  Wagon,  the,  394. 

Peggy’s  Window,  358. 

Perch-flshing  and  Sturgeon-catching,  522. 

Perry,  Monumental  Statue  of  Commodore,  662. 
Peruvian  Rebellion  suppressed,  the,  3. 

Peruvian  Revolution,  the,  157. 

Pet  Calf,  the,  562. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  737. 

Philadelphia  Tragedy,  the,  796. 

Photo-sculpture  and  Chromo-lithography,  727. 
Placard-bearers,  Arrest  of,  188. 

Playing  for  high  Stakes,  10. 

Pleasant  Talk  vs.  Good  Looks,  135. 

“Please  give  me  a Penny,  Sir!"  82. 

Pluck  ana  Luck,  518. 

Plymouth  Rock  Monument,  19. 

Pike’s  new  Opera-house,  60. 

Pine-trees,  3. 

Pioneer,  the,  18. 

Poaching,  151. 

Polar  Bear-hunting,  508. 

Pollard,  H.  Rives,  788. 

Pompeii,  Revelations  of,  510. 

Pope's  Paradise,  the,  174. 

Population  of  London,  534. 

Pork-packing  in  Cincinnati,  28. 

Portuguese  Man-o’-war,  the,  474. 

Practical  Jokes,  619. 

Prairie  Plowing,  292. 

Precious  Jewels,  663. 

Presentation  at  the  Vatican,  a,  359. 

President’s  Counsel,  the,  260. 

Prince  Alfred  of  England,  348. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Pin,  the,  3. 

Printing-house  Square,  Scenes  in,  477. 

Prizes,  the  Yacht  Club,  534. 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  686. 

Publisher’s  Daughter,  the,  250. 

Pulmonary  Consumption,  621. 

Punshon,  Rev.  William  Morley,  220. 

Rag-pickers  and  Street-sweepers,  727. 
Rail-hunting  in  Virginia,  626. 

Railroad  War,  the  Great,  237. 

Randall’s  Isluud,  House  of  Refuge  on,  333. 
Randolph,  Murder  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.,  740. 
Reconstruction,  3, 35, 51, 67,  83. 

Red  Sleigh,  the,  102. 

Rejected  Saint,  a,  538. 

Relieving  the  Poor,  132. 

Rcpublican'Nominees,  the,  356. 

Republican  Nominee  for  Governor,  the,  477. 
Rescue  Stations,  the,  478. 

Richmond  Chain-gang,  780. 

Riddles,  327. 

Ritualism  at  St.  Alban’s,  330. 

Rogers’s  Statue  of  America,  529. 

Romance  of  Cashmere,  a,  599. 

Roman  Question,  the,  19. 

Rome,  a Day  in  Ancient,  746. 

Rothschild,  Baron  James  de,  769. 

Rough-riding  in  China,  250. 

Royal  Marriage  in  Italy,  the,  333. 

Running  the  Fire-guard,  196. 

Saumon-fibiung  in  Oregon,  107. 

Salt-mines  in  Louisiana,  541. 

San  Franciso,  the  Earthquake  in,  759. 

San  Francisco,  the  Industrial  Fair  Building,  581. 
San  Joso,  California,  Court-house,  726. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  793. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  the,  773. 

St.  Thomas,  Earthquake  at,  49. 

Sarmiento,  President,  653. 

Sawyer,  Hon.  Frederick  A.,  of  S.  C.,  621. 

Scott,  Governor  R.  K.,  of  S.  C.,  621. 

Schutzenfest,  the,  439. 

Search  for  aVocation,  a,  230. 

Sea  Serpent  in  all  Ages,  the,  349. 

Seats  and  Stoves  in  Cars,  163. 

Secretary  of  War,  the  New,  372. 

Security  of’Cars,  99. 

Sedgwick,  GeneraUJohn,  717. 

Sedgwick  Monument,  the,  684. 


Country  Parson  in,  823. 


oevnie,  iue,«iraiu!i  ui,  in. 

Sevres  Porcelain  Works,  the,  492. 

Suaksperian  Library,  a,  526. 

Shannon’s  Model,  522. 

Sharp-shooters’  Carnival,  the,  453. 

Sheep-farming,  462. 

Silvie’s  Vow,  426. 

Sing-Sing  Camp-meeting,  the,  557. 

Sisters  or  Mercy,  the,  with  Illustration,  1. 

Sketches  of  City  Life,  588. 

Smith,  Goldwin,  797. 

Sociable  Silence,  331. 

Solar  Eclipse,  a great,  522. 

Soldiers’  Messenger  Company,  155. 

Soldiers’  Monument,  77. 

Solitaire,  the,  406. 

Southern  Plantation  Scene,  a,  94. 

Spain,  Life  in,  797. 

Spanish  Revolution,  the,  661, 713,  727, 749,  794. 

Spiders  Teach  us,  what,  379. 

Spring  in  the  Country,  297. 

Squire’s  Temper-trap,  the,  214, 234. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  551. 

Stanton,  Restoration  of  Secretary,  51 . 

Steadiness  of  Purpose,  811. 

Steam-boat  Disaster  on  the  Ohio  River,  817. 

Steel?  what  is,  187. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  548. 

Stockbroker  of  Dinglewood,  the,  602, 618, 624. 

Stolen  Heart’s-ease,  90. 

Stoner’s  Life-preserving  Apparatus  at  Havre,  660. 
Stoves  and  Seats  in  Cars,  51. 

Strange  Patient,  a,  378. 

Strange  Whaling  Cruise,  a,  650. 

“ Street  Arabs,"  New  York,  604. 

Street  Scene,  a,  156. 

Street  Auctioneers,  318. 

Street-sweepers  and  Rag-pickers,  727. 

Stuart’s  Washington,  132. 

Suicides,  670. 

Sunday  at  Sea,  698. 

Surgical  Dodge,  a New,  606. 

Surnames  came  into  Use,  how,  366. 

Suspension  Bridge,  New,  377. 

Suwanee,  Wreck  of  the,  613. 

Sweetmeats,  435. 

Tammany  Ham.  Convention,  the,  458. 

Tapping  Leeches,  606. 

Temper,  795. 

Tennyson’s  Poetry,  391. 

Terrible  Telegrams,  46. 

Texas  Hail-storm,  a,  413. 

Texas,  Wild  Horses  in,  742. 

That  Boy  of  Sorcott’s,  with  Illustrations,  757,  774, 794, 
810, 822. 

Thorne’s  Poor  Relations,  310. 

Three  Weddings  in  a Day,  746. 

Threshing  Wheat  in  Italy,  334. 

Tigress  in  Central  Park,  the  Statue  of  a,  257. 

Tomb  of  Lincoln,  the,  578. 

Tornadoes,  the  late,  30. 

Torrid  Term,  the,  493. 

Trade  of  Trades,  the,  62. 


Tragedy.of  Mere  Hall,  the,  474. 

Tram’s  Discharge,  George  Francis,  83. 

Trapping  Wild  Turkeys,  738. 

Treaty,  the  Indian,  61. 

Trcvaniou’s  Shot,  170. 

Trial  and  Conviction  of  the  Assassin  Whelan,  628. 
True  Story  of  Don  Juan,  the,  with  Illustration,  82L 
Tub  Race,  the,  410. 

Tunnels  and  Tunneling,  459  ; the  Hoosac,  781. 

Two  Fools,  570. 

Undeb  Difficulties,  262. 

Under  Sentence  of  Death,  762. 

Union  League  Club,  605. 

Union  Soldiers’  Monument,  268. 

Unknown  Soldier,  an,  679. 

Unlooked-for,  747. 

“ Up  among  the  Nineties,"  521. 

Vatican,  a Presentation  at  the,  359. 

Vegetable  Parchment,  542. 

Velocipede,  the  American,  811. 

Vesuvius,  Mount,  729 ; the  Eruption  of,  94. 

Fresh  Eruption  of,  811. 

Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  346. 

Voice  in  Singing,  the,  115. 

Wajm.  Steeet  Scene,  a,  3. 

Wanted — a Leg,  371. 

War  Office,  the,  77. 

Washington  College,  Virginia,  147. 

Water  Color  Society,  3. 

Water  Drinkers,  the,  641. 

Wateree,  Loss  of  the,  645. 

Water-spouts  in  the  Pacific,  484. 

Wesleyan  College  at  Belfast,  605. 

Western  Men,  791. 

West  Point  Regatta,  the,  410. 

What  Birds  have  Taught  us,  283. 

When  is  Everett  coming  ? 390. 

Where  is  it?  362. 

Whipping-post  and  Pillory  in  Delaware,  791. 
Whose  Wife  was  She?  442. 

“ Wickedest  Man’s"  Reformation,  the,  593. 

Wild  Man  of  Vienna,  the,  458. 

Will  I Found,  the,  118. 

Winter  on  the  Sea-board,  90. 

Wise  Woman  on  Impulse,  a,  282. 

Wolf-hunting  in  France,  494. 

Wolves,  Something  about,  154. 

Woman's  Book,  a,  246. 

Woman’s  Justice,  a,  490, 506 
World’s  Wages,  the,  330. 

Wraith-haunted,  826. 

Wreckers,  among  the,  58. 

Wrecks.  {See  Disasters.) 


Yale  Schoo{  of  the  Fine  Arts,  714 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  New  Building  of, 


Alphabet  of  Life,  the,  with  Illustrations,  45. 

At  a little  Dinner-party,  727. 

Bereaved,  549. 

Born  to  the  Purple,  305. 

By  Command,  14. 

By  the  murmuring  of  the  Sea,  with  Illustration,  478. 
Captives,  the,  666. 

Change,  a,  534. 

Christmas  Song,  817. 

Cloisters,  the,  with  Illustration,  375. 

Colfax,  Hon.  Schuyler,  Lines  to,  594. 

Davie  Carr,  382 7 

Dawn  of  Truth,  the,  with  Illustration,  254. 
Decorating  our  Soldiers’  Graves,  385. 

Dickens,  Farewell  to,  260. 

1865.— 1866,  with  Illustration,  203. 

Excelsiors  046- 

Fairy’s  Wedding,  the,  802. 

Following  the  Sun,  263. 

Girl’s  Love-song,  a,  810. 

Golden  Tempter,  the,  474. 

Happy  Day,  a,  202. 

Ill  Tidings,  with  Illustration,  254 
Independence,  453. 

Industry  and  Idleness,  747. 

In  Pawn,  795. 

In  the  Garden,  with  Hlnstration,  477. 

King’s  Temple,  the,  with  Illustration,  410. 

Land  in  Sight ! Home  at  last ! with  Illustration,  253. 
Lay  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  a,  758. 

Left  behind,  with  Illustration,  570. 

Little  Woman,  with  Illustration,  322. 

Local  Item,  a,  with  Illustration,  65. 

Lost  Arm,  the,  with  Illustration,  151. 

Lost  Cause,  the,  642. 

Lost  Sunshine,  158. 

Lover,  Samuel,  514 

Lying  in  Wait,  with  Illustration,  110. 

Middle  Age,  267. 

Milton’s  unpublished  Poem,  526. 

My  Fairy,  638. 

My  Heart  longs  for  Sbring,  with  Illustration,  2S6. 
My  quiet  Glen,  250. 

My  two  Geniuses,  442. 

My  Ultimatum,  39. 

Not  for  us,  with  Illustration,  7. 

October,  679. 

Old  Age,  231. 

Old  Seat,  the,  with  Illustration,  203. 

Old  School-house,  the,  126. 

Old  Soldier’s  Opinion,  an,  338. 

Old  Year,  the,  1. 

On  a Spiteful  Letter,  70. 

Once  and  now,  279. 

One  Year  ago,  with  Illustration,  410. 

Parted,  714. 

Parted  once,  586. 

Poet’s  Bouquet,  the,  170. 

Poet’s  Wife,  the,  722. 

Queen’s  Book,  the,  118. 

Rest,  619. 

Right,  87. 

Rouudelay,  174. 

Seared,  250. 

Sea-shell,  a,  487. 

Setting  Star,  the,  682. 

Silent  Love,  298. 

Singer’s  Place,  the,  46. 

Sleep,  458. 

So  far— so  far  away,  315. 

Song,  a,  763. 

Spring,  with  Illustration,  2S& 

Steadfast,  378. 

Storm  on  the  Sea,  293. 

Surprise,  a,  350. 

The  Boys  are  marching  on,  626. 

Theodore  Winthrop,  370. 

Three  Meetings,  198. 

Through  the  World,  138. 

Time’s  Healing,  671. 

Time  will  come,  the,  42. 

Too  late,  354. 

Transition,  90. 

Treasure,  75. 

Two  Aprils,  234 
“ Unto  this  last,"  627. 

Victim,  the,  with  Illustration,  61. 

Violets  at  Home,  295. 

Voracious,  238. 

Wages,  130. 

Wandering  Willie,  427. 

We  can't  surrender  now,  626. 

What  is  Genius?  186. 

When  nobody’s  nigh  to  hear,  91. 

Wild  Roses,  403. 

Wind,  667. 

Winifred,  542. 

Winter  Scene,  819. 

Woman’s  modern  Aspirations,  787. 
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erbockers  of  a hundred  years  ago ; the  other  il- 
lustrates the  manner  in  which  the  same  day  is 
observed  by  their  descendants  of  the  present  age. 
Disappearing  a hundred  years  ago — or  even  twen- 
ty years  ago — Rip  would  have  recollected  the 
New-Year  holiday  as  a home  festival — a fireside 
feast ; coming  back  this  New-Year’s  he  would 
have  found  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a sort  of 
“outdoor  sport.”  As  Christmas  is  now  pre- 
eminently the  “home  festival,”  New-Year’s  is 
the  ‘ ‘ away-from-home  holiday ; ” on  one  day  no 
one  thinks  of  going  abroad,  and  strangers  are 
voted  bores  ; on  the  other  no  man  is  expected  to 
remain  at  home  (all  who  do  are  voted  bores),  and 
strangers  hold  high  carnival  iu  the  houses  of  their 
neighbors.  Rip  disappearing  on  a New-Year’s 
Night  a century  ago  would  have  left  his  Knick- 
erbocker friends  dancing 
MfllBn-iini  by  the  dim  light  of  a few 
llllllliflilllllll  tallow  - candles  and  the 

flickering  glare  of  a great 
1 II  MOVAffl  wood  - fire  to  the  merry 

111  I IISIWQiinil  1 music  the  fiddle  and 

llllllllllllllDll  1 I v'0l°»eello,  or  sitting  qui- 
I J etly  in  a corner  gossiping 
I 111  I I I ' over  knitting  or  pipes  and 
I I fill  1 1 beer.  Their  New-Year's 

llll  P Hi  II  I! II  I I ' il  | Day  was  merely  the  con- 
Pl  I' i |l  lie  ' i|'|  | j 1 ■ I elusion  of  the  Christmas- 
i j ■ ' 1 1' 1 ' i week  festival,  and  was  en- 
1 I , ; | joyed  in  something  of  the 
I 1 I i : quiet,  domestic  style  in 

' 1 which  we  of  to-day  enjoy 

our  Thanksgiving.  Re- 
turning this  New-Year's 
V | ' :l  Rip  would  find  himself 

v | invited,  through  wide- 

1 opened  doors,  into  some 

, I rich  interior  like  that 

. i J L | which  we  illustrate  on 
I 1 : page  13,  and  urged,  after 

I warming  his  chilled  and 

rheumatic^  twn^  the 

do  “A  happy 


THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Wituout,  the  heavy  darkness  drippeth  snow; 

Within,  the  ruddy  fire-shine  dances; 

A sombre  time  for  this  good  year  to  go, 

Rich  in  sweet  memories  and  fair  romances ! 
Wert  thbu  not  more  than  any  friend  to  me, 

A faithful  life  that  coldly  closes, 

Grown  old  with  the  sorrows  laid  on  thee, 

Thy  darkened  days  and  all  thy  ruined  roses ! 
I feel  thy  farewells  yearn  about  me  here, 

Faint  as  a passing  breath  that  lingers, 

I dream  of  dying  murmurs  in  my  ear, 

And  airy  touches  of  phantasmal  fingers. 

Oh,  bleak,  snow-bearded  gales,  your  voices  call 
A requiem  for  the  great  departed, 

While  one  by  one  the  mournful  moments  fall 
Like  burial  earth-clods  to  the  broken-hearted! 


THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY. 


Woman’s  work  in  the  war  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a large  volume,  setting  forth  the  great 
and  good  labor  which  the  gentler  sex  did  at 
home  and  in  the  hospital,  and  even  in  the  field, 
during  the  rebellion ; and  every  person  who  has 
watched  their  tenderness  and  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  has  felt  proud  of  the  noblo  rec- 
ord. What  a ponderous  volume  and  what  a no- 
ble record  would  the  history  of  the  charity  of 
woman  in  all  ages  make!  The  war  served  to 
organize  and  thus  bring  to  notice,  not  to  develop, 
the  charity  of  womau.  It  caused  the  stream  to 
run  for  a time  in  one  great  channel,  not  in  thou- 
sands of  smaller  but  not  less  purer  rills,  and  thus 
it  came  to  be  move  apparent  to  eyes  that  were 
unobservant  of  it  in  its 
more  quiet  progress. 

The  organized  bands  ot  |jjj|j|^^H 
charitable  women  which 
have  always  existed  in  ibis  HP 
country  and  Kurope  ha\  e H 
been  and  are  numerous,  Sfe 
but  their  labors  have  at-  Hpi'jiHHHHHBHH 
traded  little  attention,  for  K;  |1| 
true  Charity  is  unobtrus- 

the  streets  of  our  principal 

chie-  engaged  on  errand-  jjg 

erv  does  only  in  the  great  i||||!|!' jilil W' y 

cities,  and  here  find  their  M|  |M 

ample  field-  for  charitable  I lf|||\«nl  JakffluB 

various  orders  i-  very  -on  |||||j|j 

hood  of  the  -am  ■ - 

-"in  : " 1 1"  - I 1 ■■  ■■  , I 

oi-.nn.ic  ^;ippears^  n>  hi'  a 

remarkable  fact  that  nmie 

order  on  a visit  to  a con-  'P^  -T-S_  -■  ~ 

demned  tnan.  The  sketch  ~ 

was  made  by  Mr.  IP  -n  n ~ - =—  ~ — 

the  Tombs  city. 

The  listers  generally  . 

prisoners  in  pairs,  and  read  ! ^ - -----  ■ 
to  and  pray  with  them. 

They  are  admitted  at  all 

times  to  the  Tombs  and  r — ; 

other  city  prisons,  and  are 

generally  very  popular  vis-  r-  — — 

itors  with  the  prisoners. 


Washington  Irving  missed  one  good  point 
in  the  construction  of  his  delightful  legend  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  when  he  failed  to  have  his  good- 
humored  Dutch  hero  disappear  on  his  target  ex- 
cursion of  one  on  a New-Year’s  Day  and  return 
on  another  just  twenty  years  after  to  find  himself 
among  a people  whose  New-Year-Day  customs 
should  be  as  strange  to  him  as  their  faces.  Our 
artists  have  remedied  this  defect  in  part,  though 
the  space  of  time  which  is  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  occurrences  pictured  in  the 
two  engravings  on  pages  12  and  13  is  much 
greater  than  the  twenty  years  during  which  Rip 
slept.  One  of  these  engravings  represents  the 
sports  on  New-Year’s  Night  of  the  ancient  Knick- 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW- YEAR. 

CHRISTMAS  returns,  the  genial,  generous 
season,  when  the  mind  is  involuntarily  full 
of  the  loveliest  figures  of  domestic  joy  and  the 
romance  of  the  fireside,  the  feast  that  makes 
winter  beautiful  and  the  old  young.  Our 
Christmas  traditions  are  a curious  blending  of 
Christian  and  Pagan;  but  they  are  all  humane 
and  tender,  they  all  repeat  the  first  Christmas 
carol  of  peace  and  good  will. 

We  do  not  in  America,  indeed,  hear  the 
Waits  on  Christmas-eve,  but  we  hear  the 
chimes ; and  if  we  do  not  kiss  under  the  mis- 
tletoe, it  is  only  the  mistletoe  that  is  wanting. 
As  for  Santa  Claus,  he  was  never  so  reverend 
and  so  prodigal  a saint  as  with  us.  The  old  En- 
glish Christmas,  which  survives  in  poetry,  and 
story,  and  imagination,  was  mingled  of  spir- 
itual and  material.  The  boar’s  head  was 
brought  into  the  college  hall  to  the  chanting 
of  hymns.  The  church  is  opened  and  the  plum- 
pudding is  served.  Indeed,  immense  good 
cheer  is  the  counterpart  of  the  most  exquisite 
religious  remembrance  at  this  season.  Hospi- 
tality is  the  Christmas  virtue.  It  is  Christian- 
ity in  practice.  It  is  symbolically  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  by  opening  wide  the 
door,  and  actually,  by  the  fat  turkey,  which  is 
made  to  smoke  on  many  a grateful  table  which 
would  otherwise  go  bare. 

Yet  because  it  is  the  home  festival  it  is  full 
of  sad  and  tender  memories.  Christmas  makes 
us  Swedenborgians.  The  lost  sit  with  us,  and 
walk,  and  play,  and  chasten  with  indescribable 
serenity  the  universal  joy.  This  is  the  minor 
chord  that  perfects  the  melody. 

“Evenings  we  knew,  * 

Happy  as  this; 

Faces  we  miss, 

Pleasant  to  see. 

Kind  hearts  and  true, 

Gentle  and  just, 

Peace  to  your  dust  I 
We  sing  round  the  tree." 

With  the  New  Year  we  look  out  again  from 
the  home  window  upon  the  world.  Upon  our 
part  of  it,  at  least,  our  eyes  must  rest  with  grat- 
itude and  joy.  We  are  not,  indeed,  wholly  at 
peace  again.  Political  passion  seethes,  and  the 
embers  of  a dying  fire  that  raged  and  wasted 
so  long  glow  and  linger  as  they  expire.  Hut 
we  have  seen  the  great  curse  disappear  which 
no  reaction  can  restore  ; nor  is  there  any  trou- 
ble now  apparent  which  sagacity  and  resolution 
will  not  remove.  The  year  opens  in  which  the 
great  question  will  be  decided  whether  the  first 
results  of  the  war  shall  be  secured  in  a settle- 
ment of  unparalleled  mildness — a settlement 
which  inflicts  no  punishment,  and  requires  only 
equal  rights — or  whether  that  settlement  must 
be  deferred  until  sharp  experience  has  taught 
us  that  no  other  is  practicable.  But  as  during 
the  war  there  was  a man  whose  patient  and 
wise  moderation  persisted  to  the  end,  and  won 
the  whole  loyal  country  to  his  support ; so  in 
the  days  that  follow  the  war  there  is  a man  of 
the  same  simplicity,  sagacity,  and  honesty, 
whose  equal  patience  and  perception  and  mod- 
• eration  win  for  him  as  universal  a confidence, 
and  will  give  him  as  high  an  honor. 


WANTED— A CANDIDATE. 

The  Democratic  party  are  entering  upon  the 
presidential  campaign  with  the  ennobling  cry 
of  “Down  with  the  nigger!”  and  if  General 
Hancock  will  contrive  to  subject  the  Union 
men  of  every  complexion  in  Louisiana  to  those 
who  still  hate  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Since  he  has  shown  a disposition 
to  undo  the  work  of  Sheridan,  and  to  foster 
the  hope  that  somehow  the  political  and  social 
power  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  will  be  exclu- 
sively confided  to  worthy  patriots  like  Mayor 
Monroe  and  his  police,  who  engineered  the  New 
Orleans  massacre  of  1866,  the  Democratic  pa- 
pers have  begun  to  perceive  what  a brilliant 
soldier,  what  an  able  and  modest  gentleman, 
and  w hat  an  accomplished  statesman  General 
Hancock  is. 

General  Hancock’s  military  career  was  dis- 
tinguished. He  did  not  make  a name  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  war,  and,  while  it  is 
associated  with  many  gallant  services,  it  is  not 
identified  with  any  great  and  decisive  action. 
He  was  one  of  many  brave  and  meritorious  of- 
ficers of  whom  perhaps  more  w as  popularly  ex- 
pected than  wras  achieved.  But  his  military 
career  alone,  however  bright  it  may  have  been, 
would  never  have  commended  him  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  a candidate  for  the  Democratic  party. 
But  when  the  vast  and  universal  popularity  of 
Grant,  founded  both  upon  admiration  of  his 
resplendent  service  and  confidence  in  his  prac- 
tical wisdom,  revealed  to  the  Democratic  man- 
agers their  doom — when  Lieutenant-General 
Sherman  declared  that  time  would  but  deepen 
the  infamy  of  the  rebellion,  and  so  ceased  to 
be  a possible  Democratic  candidate — they  were 
compelled  to  scan  the  whole  army  list  to  dis- 
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cover  who  could  furnish  a military  mask  for  the 
Democratic  copperhead,  and,  luckily  finding 
General  Hancock  “ conciliating”  in  New  Or- 
leans, they  have  grasped  at  him ; and,  as  we 
said,  if  he  only  continues  to  “conciliate,”  Gen- 
eral Hancock  will  be  the  successor  of  General 
M‘Clellan  in  the  favor  of  the  framers  of  the 
Chicago  platform  of  ’64. 

Those  builders  are  logical.  They  then  de- 
clared in  Chicago  that  the  war  was  a failure, 
and  they  are  now  trying  to  make  it  so.  They 
acted  then  under  the  counsel  of  Vallandi- 
g ham,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Clement 
Clay  and  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  they  are  now 
united  with  the  same  persons  in  hostility  to 
the  steady  Union  element  of  the  rebel  States. 
They  represented  then  the  spirit  of  hatred  of 
equal  rights,  under  the  plea  of  State  rights,  and 
they  maintain  now  the  State  right  to  destroy 
the  equal  rights  of  citizens.  They  still  hold 
that  the  whr  was  really  the  work  of  the  North- 
ern spirit,  and  that  the  Southern  States  were 
deeply  w’ronged.  They  still  adhere  to  caste  and 
exclusive  privilege.  They  still  deny  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment ; and  upon  a platform  of  such  hostilities 
and  denials  they  will  ask  General  Hancock  to 
stand,  unless  he  should  betray  some  sympathy 
with  justice,  and  generously  insist  that  a loyal 
man  should  not  be  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
disaffected  citizens  of  the  late  rebel  States. 

RAILWAY  EXTENSION  EASTWARD. 

While  our  famed  Pacific  Railroad  is  push- 
ing with  gigantic  strides  across  the  continent 
to  our  western  confines,  we  should  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  railway 
connections  eastward.  If  the  one  overshadow  s 
the  other,  it  is  simply  by  reason  of  its  greater 
extent  in  miles,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sources and  commercial  connections  which  it 
is  expected  to  develop.  The  Pacific  Railroad 
adds  1 565  miles  to  our  great  western  railway 
system,  and  brings  California  within  seven  days 
of  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  link  of  about  200  miles,  now  in 
progress  between  Bangor,  Maine,  and  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  w’ill  unite  the  New  England 
system  of  railway  with  that  of  the  Low  er  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  which  consists  of  5oo  miles  of 
line,  either  already  constructed  or  in  progress. 
The  first  touches  the  western  limit  on  the  Pa- 
cific; the  other  the  eastern  boundary  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Both  together  span  the 
continent.  Both  will  be  in  operation  in  1870. 
What  an  achievement  then,  to  make  an  unin- 
terrupted journey  by  rail  from  ocean  to  ocean ! 

The  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  have  been  duly  weighed 
and  considered.  We  wish  now  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  those  advantages  which  must  surely  fol- 
low the  completion  of  our  Eastern  connection — 
an  enterprise  which  has  scarcely  been  publicly 
noticed,  if  indeed  any  considerable  portion  of 
our  people  are  even  aware  of  its  existence  and 
progress,  but  which  nevertheless  adds  to  our 
railway  system  700  miles  of  line — equal  to  near- 
ly one-half  the  length  of  the  Pacific  road. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  natural 
products  and  resources,  the  Lower  Provinces 
are  less  valuable  than  the  Pacific  region  only 
because  their  area  is  less.  In  gold,  N ova  Scotia 
is  equally  rich  with  California.  Veins  of  ore 
have  been  opened  in  every  part  of  it  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  the  aggregate  yield 
is  small  only  because  the  mines  are  not  worked 
to  any  great  extent.  In  1862  the  product  was 
but  $i4,5oo.  In  four  years  it  increased  to 
more  than  half  a million,  and  during  the  cur- 
rent year  reached  $600,000.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  diggings  is 
only  7 1 7 per  diem,  and  the  yield  of  gold  per 
man  $2  3o.  Where  the  mines  are  properly 
worked  they  are  almost  invariably  worked  at  a 
profit,  which  can  not  be  said  of  our  Western 
mines ; and  the  product  is  capable  of  being  in- 
creased to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  coal  de- 
posits of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  un- 
derlie a vast  extent  of  surface.  Some  of  the 
veins  are  more  than  thirty  feet  thick.  The  ore 
crops  out  of  the  surface  in  all  directions.  The 
number  of  acres  under  license  in  Nova  Scotia 
alone  amounts  to  over  two  thousand  square 
miles — an  area  equal  to  seven  times  the  entire 
workable  area  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Upward  of  thirty  collieries  are 
in  operation,  and  most  of  them  are  of  easy  ac- 
cess to  tide-water,  which  is  a consideration  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  yield  per  annum 
is  now  about  700,000  tons.  It  might  be  in- 
creased indefinitely  by  energy  and  capital.  The 
iron  deposits  of  both  Provinces  are  also  im- 
mensely rich  and  of  the  best  quality,  both  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The  Wood- 
stock  iron  commands  the  highest  price  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  Gypsum  also 
exists  in  unfailing  supply,  while  beds  of  copper, 
lead,  and  antimony  are  by  no  means  rare.  W e 
can  barely  allude  to  the  wealth  of  timber  which 
the  forests  of  Maine  and  New'  Brunswick  afford, 
and  which  will  be  brought  nearer  to  market  bv 
the  railroad — to  the  fish,  the  ice,  the  valuable 
stone  quarries,  the  oats,  potatoes,  cattle,  and  oth- 
er farm  produce,  which  swell  the  resources  of 
these  valuable  Provinces.  One  fact  is  incontro- 
vertible, that  convenient  access  to  a country  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  development ; and  it  is 


only  the  inaccessibility  of  these  Provinces  that  ’ 
lias  retarded  their  material  advancement  hither- 
to. Even  now  the  mines  are  worked  in  great 
part  by  American  capital ; it  is  easy  to  foresee 
how  much  more  the  attention  of  Americans  will 
be  directed  thither  when  the  railroad  shall  be 
completed. 

Another  important  consideration  : This  rail- 
way must  become  the  route  for  the  European 
mails,  as  well  as  of  a large  portion  of  the  pas- 
senger traflic  via  Halifax,  as  the  saving  in 
time,  comparing  railroad  with  steamer,  would 
be  fully  thirty  hours.  As  a military  road  also, 
its  importance  to  the  United  States  can  hot  be 
too  highly  estimated,  both  as  a means  for  of- 
fense and  defense.  Again,  it  will,  when  fin- 
ished, complete  an  unbroken  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Montreal  and  Halifax,  three 
hundred  miles  of  which  will  lie  within  United 
States  territory.  This  route  from  Montreal  is 
twenty-five  miles  shorter  than  the  proposed  in-, 
tercolonial  road,  and  passes  through  a richer 
and  much  more  populous  section;  for  which 
reasons  the  most  sagacious  citizens  of  the  New 
Dominion  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  for  the  lat- 
ter a miserable  failure.  The  contest  was  long 
and  fierce  between  the  Provincial  advocates  of 
the  two  lines,  but  now  that  the  “ Western  Ex- 
tension” line  is  a finality,  the  prospects  of  its 
projected  rival  look  slim  indeed. 

The  subject  in  hand  deserves  closer  consid- 
eration than  can  be  given  in  a single  article. 
However,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
railroad  must  necessarily  help  to  foster  such  a 
community  of  interests  between  our  neighbors 
and  ourselves  as  will  lead  to  close  political  ties, 
while  as  an  agent  of  reciprocal  free  trade  it 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  common  pros- 
perity. 

ENGLISH  FEARS  AND  PERILS. 

The  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Clerkenwell 
prison  in  London  to  release  a Fenian  prisoner 
is  but  one  of  a series  of  events  which  seem  to 
have  aroused  a kind  of  lurking  fear  in  the  coun- 
try remotely  akin  to  that  caused  by  the  “ Irish 
night”  long  ago.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  in- 
cidents which  illustrate  very  plainly  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  outbreak  of  the  Irish  disaf- 
fection. Nobody  can  doubt  that  there  are  very 
earnest  enthusiasts  among  the  Irish  agitators. 
There  are  honest  visionaries  and  scholars,  often 
bearing  historic  Irish  names,  who  cherish  a be- 
lief in  the  final  emancipation  of  Ireland  from 
England,  which  is  suggestive  in  its  romantic  in- 
tensity of  the  devotion  to  these  dreams  of  the 
older  English  Republicans. 

Such  men  do  not  suppose  that  a liberating 
army  is  likely  to  march  through  Ireland.  They 
do  not  propose  to  array  the  Irish  population 
against  the  trained  troops  of  England.  Against 
foreign  foes  England  is  armed.  The  assault 
of  such  foes  is  a rain  of  blows  upon  a shield. 
But  an  internal,  immeasurable,  mysterious  con- 
spiracy, intrenched  in  race  and  religion,  and  ev- 
ery where  dispersed,  is  a poison  in  the  blood. 

It  is  an  immediate  and  perennial  peril.  The 
empire  becomes  weakened  by  demoralization, 
and  the  speculative  enthusiasts  would  look  upon 
it  as  the  decline  of  England  into  a lesser,  even 
a secondary  power,  which  would  be  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

Sueli  men  see,  too,  that  this  movement  is 
strong  in  England  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to 
Ireland.  Moreover,  it  is*  not  led  by  the  priests, 
but  seems  to  be  strong  despite  them.  It  asserts 
itself,  too,  at  a time  which  is  remarkable  in  En- 
glish history.  A remarkable  political  reform 
has  just  been  accomplished ; a vigorous  blow  has 
been  struck  at  class  rule;  and  a total  change  of 
the  traditional  method  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  effected ; in  fact  a democratic 
revolution  has  occurred  under  the  auspices  of 
•the  Tory  party,  led  by  a political  adventurer. 
The  most  accomplished  of  British  statesmen, 
the  acknowledged  Liberal  leader,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone— the  most  truly  popular  chief,  Mr. 
Bright — and. the  most  brilliant  of  Conserva- 
tive Whigs,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  have  all  been 
outstripped  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is  a very 
different  kind  of  British  Minister  from  Wal- 
pole, or  Chatham,  or  Pitt,  or  Canning,  or 
Peel.  Indeed,  he  seems  not  to  be  British  at 
all,  and  yet,  at  the  head  of  the  most  peculiarly 
British  party,  he  not  only  carries  the  extraor- 
dinary reform  in  the  suffrage,  but  the  Ministry 
of  which  he  is  the  master  spirit  refuses  to  re- 
sign when  it  is  outvoted  in  the  Commons.  He 
merely  smiles  and  says,  “ If  you  will  not  have 
fliy  way,  I will  take  yours” — a method  which 
retains  him  permanently  in  office,  and  shocks 
every  precedent  of  the  British  system. 

While  England  is  spell-bound  by  the  brilliant 
audacity  and  Mephistophelian  acuteness  and 
adroitness  of  the  minister,  the  Irish  question 
presses  more  urgently  than  ever,  and  the  Irish 
leaders  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  spoken 
doubtless  see  in  Disraeli’s  prominence  and 
power  another  sign  of  the  essential  national  de- 
cay upon  w'hich  they  count.  Their  hope,  as 
we  said  last  week,  is  not  reform,  but  independ- 
ence. Their  cry  is  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  Their 
argument  is,  that  although  conquered  centuries 
ago,  Ireland  has  never  been  subdued  by  England, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  1:0 
peace  until  she  has  her  own  again.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  England  yielding  to  such  a 


demand ; but  if  she  should  yield  it  is  still  more 
impossible,  if  we  might  say  so,  to  imugine  the 
consequences. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  now-  done — whether, 
as  many  of  the  English  papers  demand,  the  most 
rigorous  treatment  is  shown  to  every  trouble- 
some Irishman,  or  a milder  policy  prevails, 
something  must  be  done  for  Ireland.  Disraeli 
is  meditating  a plan,  and  John  Bright  in  a 
late  letter  repeats  his.  In  his  judgment  it  is 
the  land-tenure  which  is  “ the  desperate  malady 
which  keeps  your  country  in  a state  of  chronic 
discontent  and  insurrection.”  He  wishes,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  Irish  farmer  an  owner,  to  give 
him  a better  national  sentiment,  and  to  show 
him  ( hie  labor!)  that  England  is  truly  friendly. 
He  w'ould  therefore  have  a Parliamentary 
Commission  to  buy  large  Irish  estates  of  En- 
glish owners  and  to  sell  them  in  existing  farms 
to  existing  tenants,  and  upon  easy  terms. 
jE5,000,000  to  begin  with  would  secure  instant 
good  results,  and  the  process  would  go  forward 
rapidly.  In  five  years,  he  thinks,  it  would  do 
much ; in  twenty  it  would  change  the  aspect  of 
things  in  Ireland. 

Of  course  the  Fenian  alarm,  W'hich  merely 
exasperates  England,  makes  the  adoption  of 
any  reasonable  policy  more  difficult ; but  every 
nation  seems  unwilling  to  move  in  radical  re- 
forms until  it  is  roughly  seized  and  shaken. 


GENERAL  GRANT’S  LETTER. 

The  letter  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  removal  of  Stanton  and  Sherl 
dan  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  It  shows  the 
same  supreme  good  sense  which  distinguishes 
Grant  as  it  did  Lincoln;  the  samo  sagacity 
and  moderation,  but  clearness  and  firmness 
which  endear  him  more  and  more  to  the  coun- 
try. In  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton  the  General 
reminds  the  President  that  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Bill  was  intended  especially  to  protect  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  concludes  quietly:  “The 
meaning  of  the  law  may  be  explained  away  by 
an  astute  lawyer,  but  common-sense  and  the 
views  of  the  loyal  people  will  give  to  it  the  ef- 
fect intended  by  its  framers.”  In  speaking  of 
Sheridan  he  gives  him  high  praise  in  saying : 
“He  is  universally  and  deservedly  beloved  by 
the  people  who  sustained  this  Government 
through  its  trials,  and  feared  by  those  who 
would  still  be  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  ” 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  pre- 
tend further  that  he  does  not  know  what  Grant’s 
views  and  sympathies  are.  Could  he  make 
them  more  clear,  could  he  awaken  profounder 
public  confidence  if  he  should  write  a letter  ad- 
vocating certain  details  of  policy  ? On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  any  thing  which  would  dis- 
turb the  feeling  which  the  vast  body  of  faithful 
Union  men  in  the  country  entertain  for  General 
Grant,  it  would  be  a letter  from  him  “ defining 
his  position.”  Deep  and  permanent  faith  in 
public  men  at  such  a period  as  this  is  not  found- 
ed upon  what  they  say  for  a particular  purpose, 
hut  is  the  result  of  the  impression  of  their  whole 
career. 

This  letter,  written  under  a strong  sense  of 
public  duty,  shows  that  the  General’s  opinion 
of  the  policy  of  reconstruction  which  has  been 
adopted  is  that  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
the  country.  Supporting  his  friend  Sheridan 
against  the  rebel  pressure  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent gladly  yielded,  he  says  that  the  assertion 
constantly  made  that  the  administration  was  dis- 
satisfied with  Sheridan  “ emboldened  the  op- 
ponents of  the  laws  of  Congress  within  his  com- 
mand to  oppose  him  in  every  way  in  their  pow- 
er, and  has  rendered  necessary  measures  which 
otherwise  may  never  have  been  necessary.” 
Those  laws  are  to  be  repealed,  or  they  are  to 
control  reconstruction.  The  Democratic  party 
will  go  into  the  election  clamoring  for  its  repeal, 
and  insulting  Sheridan  and  all  the  “ satraps" 
who  enforced  the  law.  The  Republican  party 
will  insist  that  the  principle  of  the  law,  name- 
ly, the  equal  rights  of  all  the  citizens,  shall  con- 
tinue to  inspire  reconstruction.  One  of  the  two 
parties  will  succeed.  There  will  not  be  a new 
party,  and,  of  course,  if  the  Republicans  repeal 
the  law  they  retire  from  the  contest.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt,  then,  that  General  Grant  will  be 
the  Republican  candidate  as  the  representative 
of  the  Republican  policy  ? He  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent elected  by  the  principle  which  maintained 
the  war  to  its  triumphal  close. 

THE  HORRORS  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  frightful  disaster  upon  the  Lake  Shore 
Road,  closely  following  that  in  Vermont,  re- 
minds us  of  the  constant  and  peculiar  peril 
which  surrounds  travel  in  this  country.  At 
this  season,  when  the  extreme  cold  apparently 
affects  the  iron  of  the  wheels  and  rails,  a very 
different  rate  of  speed  should  be  enforced  upon 
all  roads.  An  accident  which  is  horribly  de- 
structive when  a train  is  flying  at  thirty  or  forty 
miles  an  hour  is  very  sure  to  be  comparatively 
unimportant  when  the  speed  is  reasonable.  But 
the  public  ought  not  to  forget  its  own  share  of 
the  responsibility.  The  carelessness  of  Rail- 
road management  stiic  ly  corresponds  to  a very 
general  eagerness  of  '.l  oad  travelers.  Only 
n day  or  two  after  the  late  great  snow-storm  in 
I New  York  a train  uppn  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
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road  was  proceeding  toward  the  city  at  a safe 
rate,  carefuUy  making  its  way  with  proper  re- 
gard to  brittle  iron ; but  because  it  was  going 
more  slowly  than  usual  the  impatience  and  in- 
dignation of  some  of  the  passengers  were  ex- 
traordinary. They  seemed  solely  anxious  to 
go  fast,  whatever  would  probably  occur.  And 
could  their  wishes  have  prevailed,  and  the  train 
have  been  thrown  from  the  track  with  appalling 
results,  how  many  of  the  unreasonable  passen- 
gers would  not  have  been  the  first  to  denounce 
the  recklessness  of  the  managers  ! 

There  was  another  instance  of  this  apparent 
want  of  common-sense  at  about  the  same  time. 
During  the  wild  gale  of  Thursday,  the  12th  of 
December,  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat  left 
after  dark  for  Tompkinsville  and  Stapleton. 
One  of  the  boats  upon  that  side  cf  the  island 
had  in  the  morning  drifted  before  the  gale, 
and  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  snow,  which 
was  like  the  densest  fog,  down  the  Narrows,  and 
was  floating  out  to  sea,  when  a vessel  was  ob- 
served which  the  captain  of  the  ferry-boat 
chanced  to  know  lay  quite  below  his  destina- 
tion, and  so,  turning  about,  recovered  his 
course.  The  boat  first  mentioned,  upon  put- 
ting away  from  its  wharf,  was  instantly  lost  in 
the  darkness.  There  was  no  light.  The  pas- 
sengers were  nearly  a thousand ; and  the  con- 
fusion and  peril  were  indescribable.  After 
straining  and  struggling  in  the  storm  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance,  the  rudder  was  disabled. 
The  other  rudder  was  rigged,  the  boat  was 
headed  for  the  city,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
reaching  it  after  various  escapes  from  collision. 
It  was  a perilous  voyage,  and  one  upon  which 
no  man  should  have  lightly  ventured. 

At  about  the  same  hour  the  boat  for  the  north 
shore  of  the  island  was  to  leave.  But  knowing 
the  chances  the  captain  declined  to  depart.  Nor 
did  the  most  stringent  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances, nor  the  plainest-spoken  indignation, 
budge  him  one  inch  from  his  wise  resolution. 
He  sturdily  refused  to  yield  to  those  who  nec- 
essarily knew  less  of  the  matter  than  he.  The 
courage  of  such  action  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  re- 
markable ; nor  have  we  heard  of  any  captain 
who  was  better  entitled  to  receive  an  honorary 
service  of  plate  than  he.  A man  who  dares  not 
to  act  foolishly,  acts  wisely. 

As  the  winter  massacre  of  travelers  begins, 
the  investigation  of  the  Dean  Richmond  disas- 
ter of  last  summer  ends  in  the  removal  of  the 
pilot  of  the  Vanderbilt  as  the  guilty  cause  of 
the  collision.  But  this  removal  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  the  last  of  the  matter.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  a man  whose 
criminal  carelessness  occasioned  the  death  of 
one  man,  and  of  how  many  more  we  shall  nev- 
er know.  We  hear  of  nothing  done  in  the  case 
of  the  four  sisters  burned  to  death  in  the  car  in 
Ohio ; and  this  last  sickening  and  indescribable 
tragedy  will  also  pass,  doubtless,  without  serious 
consequences  to  anybody  except  the  hapless  vic- 
tims. We  cry,  “ How  awful  1”  and  we  all  feel 
it.  But  until  something  is  done  besides  ex- 
claiming, we  shall  have  more  and  more  reason 
to  exclaim. 


THE  LATEST  COMEDY. 

The  President’s  Message  to  Congress  about 
General  Hancock  is  inexpressibly  comical. 
Few  men  have  ever  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves so  ridiculous  as  the  President  occasion- 
ally insists  upon  appearing.  He  sends  a sol- 
emn communication  to  state  that  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  army  acting  under  the  law 
“announces  that  he  will  make  the  law  the  rule 
of  his  conduct. ” Of  course  he  does.  If  he  did 
not,  he  would  suffer  for  it.  And  what  is  the 
law  which  General  Hancock  condescends  to 
make  the  rule  of  his  action  ? The  law  provides 
that  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  protect  all  persons  in 
their  rights  of  person  and  property ; and  to  this 
end  he  may  allow  local  tribunals  to  try  offend- 
ers, or  at  his  discretion  he  may  organize  mili- 
tary tribunals  for  that  purpose : “ and  all  in- 
terference under  color  of  State  authority  with 
the  exercise  of  military  authority  under  this 
act  shall  be  null  and  void.”  The  law  further 
declares  that  no  legal  State  government  exists 
in  Louisiana  or  Texas,  which  are  in  General 
Hancock’s  department ; and  that,  until  Con- 
gress admits  representatives  from  them,  all 
civil  governments  which  exist  in  them  shall  be 
deemed  provisional  only. 

This  is  part  of  the  law  which  General  Han- 
cock, according  to  the  President,  “announces 
that  he  will  make  the  rule  of  his  conduct.” 
And  for  making  this  law  the  rule  of  his  con- 
duct General  Sheridan  was  removed  by  the 
same  President.  The  President’s  elaborate  in- 
nuendoes of  insult  to  Grant  and  Sheridan  are 
simply  ludicrous.  Under  cover  of  the  plainest 
truths  he  aims  blows  at  the  noblest,  most  patri- 
otic, and  most  law-obeying  men.  The  Presi- 
dent solemnly  utters  the  commonplace  truth 
that  “when  a great  soldier,  with  unrestricted 
power  in  his  hands  to  oppress  his  fellow-men, 
voluntarily  forgoes  the  chance  of  gratifying  hi* 
selfish  ambition,  and  devotes  himself  to  the 
duty  of  building  up  the  liberties  and  strength- 
ening the  laws  of  his  country,  he  presents  an 
example  of  the  highest  public  virtue  that  hu- 
man nature  is  capable  of  practicing.”  Nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  or  true.  And  yet  this 
sentence  is  uttered  sol^y.  far  lhe_  gurgose  of 


sneering  at  a soldier  who  has  Bhown  exactly 
the  spirit  of  Washington.  The  magnanimity 
and  moderation  of  Washington  were  certainly 
not  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  General 
Grant.  And  those  from  whom  the  liberties 
and  equal  rights  of  American  citizens  are  most 
in  danger  nre  not  Generals  Grant,  Sherman, 
Thomas,  Sheridan,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
the  war,  but  their  slanderers  in  civil  life,  from 
the  White  House  to  the  office  of  Brick  Pome- 
roy’s La  Crosse  Democrat. 

The  President  commends  General  Hancock 
for  asserting  that  “ the  principles  of  American 
liberty  are  still  an  inheritance  of  this  people  and 
ever  should  be.”  The  General  would  seem  to 
be  contemplating  the  kind  of  Fourth  of  July 
oration  that  used  to  be  heard  in  the  old  Slave 
States.  “ The  principles  of  American  liberty,  ” 
ns  interpreted  in  Louisiana  by  John  Slidell 
and  Mayor  Monroe  meant  the  absolute  and 
hopeless  degradation  of  half  the  population. 
Are  those  the  sublime  principles  and  practices 
which  General  Hancock  proposes  to  respect 
and  restore?  Let  him  ask  rather,  what  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  are  ; and  he  will 
find  the  very  first  one  to  be  fair  play  for  all  men. 
That  is  the  fundamental  American  principle 
which  he  is  sent  by  the  law  to  Louisiana  to  en- 
force and  maintain ; and  that  is  the  principle 
which  he  tramples  under  foot  when  he  revives 
the  practices  of  Slidell  and  Monroe  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  equal  liberty. 

That  the  President  should  publish  so  com- 
ical an  insult  to  the  Congress  and  army  of  the 
United  States  would  be  amazing  if  such  an 
emotion  remained  in  regard  to  any  of  his  per- 
formances. And  it  is  no  less  maladroit  than 
comical  as  a political  measure.  Its  object,  of 
course,  is  to  nominate  General  Hancock  to  the 
Democratic  party  as  their  candidate.  Now  the 
Democratic  leaders  are  doubtless  very  glad  to 
use  the  President  as  a weapon  against  their 
political  opponents.  But  when  a President 
elected  by  these  opponents,  and  whom,  three 
years  ago,  the  Democrats  so  furiously  denounced, 
dictates  to  them  a Presidential  candidate,  it  is 
but  a more  exquisite  turn  of  the  whole  comedy. 

TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  EUROPE. 

From  all  accounts  Americans  have  lately 
been  overrunning  Europe  in  a way  to  sur- 
prise our  foreign  friends  into  some  new  sen- 
sations. A foretelling  Scotchman  hazards  the 
assertion  that  our  countrymen  will  succeed 
eventually  “ in  improving  the  foreigner  off  the 
face  of  the  continent;’’  while  an  Englishman 
declares  that  “for  one  Englishman  nowadays 
traveling  through  Germany  or  Italy  you  may 
safely  reckon  ten  Americans.  ” Paris,  we 
leam,  is  threatened  with  becoming  tin  “Amer- 
ican colony,”  and  in  Vienna  “the  head-waiters 
speak  German-English  with  a Yankee  twang.” 
Driven  from  the  strong-holds  of  ancient  time, 
the  English  are  intrenching  themselves  in  Ilom- 
burg  and  Boulogne ; but  even  there,  with  mis- 
givings many  and  mournful,  they  look  wistfully 
into  the  future,  and  would  be  glad  to  take  out 
an  insurance  policy  against  dislodgment. 

The  outsiders  stand  aghast  at  the  reckless 
Americans — at  their  unconscionable  freedom, 
their  unbridled  extravagance,  their  magical  in- 
fluence over  servants.  Wherever  these  west- 
ern tourists  go  prices  rise ; supply  and  demand 
are  limited  to  their  service ; a new  fashion  in 
political  and  domestic  economy  starts  up,  and 
the  old  landmarks  go  down  under  the  surges 
of  the  Far  West.  The  outcry  is  pretty  fierce 
that  we  are  making  the  Continent  too  dear  for 
any  body  else. 

If  we  are  really  bent  on  this  sort  of  business 
we  put  in  a modest  plea  that  our  countrymen 
try  to  bring  home  “value  received”  in  some 
kind  of  definite  shape,  so  as  to  improve  our 
home-ideas  and  home-society.  Just  now  we 
have  a fearful  dearth  of  new  thoughts  and 
schemes.  A syncope  is  evidently  imminent, 
or  perchance  a paralysis.  Statesmen  are  in  a 
Newfoundland  fog,  and  people  generally  are 
badly  addled.  Europe  can  get  into  terrible 
trouble,  and  in  two  months,  Bismarck  presid- 
ing, can  leap  out  of  it  into  a safe  standing- 
place.  Prussia  is  a miracle  of  economy,  and 
even  other  nations — such  as  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia— rapidly  rejuvenate  after  most  wasting  de- 
pletions. Women  abroad  understand  how  to 
be  elegant  at  small  expense,  and  to  be  thrifty 
without  damaging  their  respectability.  Some 
of  these  ideas  and  habits  could  be  very  wise- 
ly imported  here,  and  that,  moreover,  without 
any  interference  at  the  custom-house.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  things  cost  nothing. 
If  they  could  be  sold  at  an  enormous  price  they 
would  be  inevitably  bought. 

WATER-COLOR  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  American 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors  is  now  open 
at  the  rooms  of  the  National  Academy,  and  no 
one  who  is  interested  in  art  in  this  country  will 
omit  to  see  it.  The  spirit  with  which  the  Society 
was  formed  last  year,  and  the  remarkably  good 
works  which  were  then  exhibited,  are  the  best 
auguries  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Some 
of  the  finest  and  most  famous  of  modem  paint- 
ij  ings  are  in  water  color ; and  the  reader  of  Rus- 

)K  in  will  remember  his  praises  of  some  of  Turn- 
er's— | miises  which  do  not  seem  extravagant  to 
those  who  have  seen  the  works. 


A WALL  STREET  SCENE. 

Reverend  Newman  Hall,  writing  to  the 
Christian  Times , thus  describes  his  experiences 
in  Wall  Street : 

Yesterday  morning  I saw  a strange  scene.  I was 
taken  to  Wall  Street  andihe  Stock  Exchange.  I never 
heard  such  an  uproar  as  was  caused  by  the  vocifera- 
tion of  the  merchants  and  brokers  buying  and  selling 
stock.  Suddenly  the  President  struck  his  hammer  for 
silence,  and  ihtroduced  me,  alluding  to  the  part  I had 
taken,  with  others,  during  the  war.  Immediately  ^he 
crowd  of  busy  traffickers  uncovered,  and  gathered 
round  to  listen  to  the  few  words  which  I was  thus 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  address  to  them.  1 as- 
sured them  that  the  great  mass  of  our  nation  cher- 
ished tho  most  friendly  feeling  to  America,  and  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  the  two  nations  might  ever  be 
united  in  the  closest  alliance.  At  the  end  of  my  ad- 
dress they  cheered  heartily,  and  sang  “God  save  the 
Queen !"  Then  the  clamor  recommenced,  and  the  in- 
tense excitement  in  bidding  for  “stock”  which  had 
preceded  this  episode.  As  this,  I am  told,  is  seldom 
accorded  except  to  their  own  distinguished  generals, 
I regarded  it  as  an  additional  proof— not,  of  course, 
of  any  mere  personal  compliment— but  of  the  desire 
for  friendship  between  the  nations,  and  of  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  British  sympathy  in  their  late  struggle. 


PINE-TREES. 

From  a remote  period  in  the  organic  history 
of  the  globe,  as  revealed  by  geological  explora- 
tions, the  cone-bearing  trees  have  performed  im- 
portant functions.  The  pine  is  a tree  of  remote 
antiquity,  and,  from  its  wide-spread  distribution, 
carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  importance  in 
the  economy  of  the  earth’s  surface.  By  a pe- 
culiar structure  the  pine  is  able  to  resist  tempests 
and  storms  that  prostrate  other  trees  of  harder 
materials.  Then,  again,  it  thrives  on  sandy  plains 
and  elevated  barrens  where  other  yegetation  could 
hardly  be  sustained ; and,  finally,  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  pine  forests  that  they  hold  a controlling 
influence  over  the  quantity  of  water  in  all  rivers 
and  streamlets  which  have  their  rise  near  them, 
or  on  whose  banks  they  stand.  When  the  pine 
forests  are  cut  down  the  quantity  of  running  w a- 
ter has  been  ascertained  to  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  volume.  Rivers  once  known  as  full  and 
active  are  now  small  and  sluggish. 

But  its  leaves  are  peculiar.  Differing  from  all 
others  in  the  forest,  they  are  split  into  mere  fibres, 
as  it  were,  so  that  the  surface  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere exceeds  by  thousands  of  square  inches 
almost  all  other  leaves.  By  that  truly  mechanical 
arrangement  in  structure  high  winds,  rains,  hail, 
and  snows,  do  them  no  essential  injury.  Strip 
them  oft’  and  the  tree  would  die,  because  it  could 
not  breathe.  With  such  leaves  as  it  has  the  pine 
throws  off  an  incalculable  amount  of  oxygen  for 
sustaining  animal  life,  and  absorbs  carbon  to  it- 
self from  the  air,  which  is  destructive  to  life. 
These  are  two  very  curious  functions.  For  un- 
defined ages  before  man  was  created,  or  even  the 
warm-blooded  laud  animals,  the  pines  and  conif- 
era  wrere  at  work  gathering  carbon  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  that  coming  races  could  breathe  it ; 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  unsurpassed 
activity  when  we  reflect  upon  the  coal-beds  stored 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  we  are  now 
using  to  advance  civilizatioh. 


LITERARY.  . 

“Moimonism:  Its  Origin,  Rise,  and  Prog- 
ress,” etc.,  by  P.  Tucker;  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Mormonism  has  become  so  tremendous  a 
fact  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of 
it,  the  authentic  story  of  its  origin ; of  the  char- 
acters of  the  men  who  were  its  first  leaders ; of 
the  circumstances  which  have  fostered  it,  indeed 
its  whole  natural  history,  has  become  a very  im- 
portant matter  of  record.  The  work  was  to  be 
done  now  or  never ; for  those  who  knew  Joseph 
Smith  before  he  became  a prophet  and  religious 
king  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
who  were  familiar  with  the  beginning  of  his  pub- 
lic career,  are  very  few.  Mr.  Pomeroy  Tucker, 
the  author  of  this  work,  happens  to  be  one ; and 
in  a convenient  volume  he  has  told  the  tale,  sim- 
ply and  clearly,  although  not  without  very  strong 
prejudice  against  Prophet  Joe  and  the  whole 
Church  Mormon.  Mr.  Tucker  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Smith,  and  was  personally  familiar 
with  all  the  incidents  of  finding  the  plates  and 
collecting  the  believers.  His  theory  is,  that  it 
was  a plot  between  Sidney  Rig  don,  a clever  but 
unscrupulous  clergyman,  and  Joe  Smith  ; and 
that  the  Mormon  Bible  is  the  work  of  a Rev.  Mr. 
Spaulding,  intended  by  him  either  as  an  anti- 
quarian quiz  or  a burlesque,  which  was  stolen  by 
Rig  don,  who  had  been  a workman  in  the  office 
where  it  was  to  be  printed.  Joe  Smith  Mr. 
Tucker  considers  as  a sly  knave,  and  Brigham 
Young  his  worthy  successor.  The  work  is  a val- 
uable contribution  to  the  history  of  religions,  and 
is  very  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  PIN. 

The  controversy  between  Colonel  George  Ward 
Nichols  and  Mr.  George  L.  Brown  respecting  the 
ownership  of  a diamond  pin  given  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  acknowledgment  of  the  presentation  hy  Coi. 
Nichols  of  a painting  by  Mr.  Brown  has  been  closed. 
Rev.  Ilenry  Ward  Beecher  has  testified  that  Mr.  Brown 
did  not  present  the  picture,  but  that  Colonel  Nichols 
did ; and  the  Prince  has  decided,  through  his  secre- 
tary, that  he  intended  the  pin  for  the  gentleman  who 
presented  the  picture— that  is,  Colonel  Nichols. 


TnE  ITALIAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  failure  of  the  Conference  on  Italian  affairs  was 
owing  to  the  declarations  of  the  French  Minister  of 
State  and  M.  Theirs  in  the  French  Cotjjs  Legislatif 
that  France  would  never  allow  Rome  to  be  taken. 
M.  Theirs  went  further,  and  intimated  that  the  pride 
of  France  would  not  permit  her  to  withdraw  her  pro- 


tection from  the  Pope.  lie  added  that  France  had 
•been  compelled  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Mexico 
to  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States,  to  allow 
last  year  a great  revolution  against  France  and  all 
monarchical  Europe  to  be  consummated  in  Germany, 
and  to-day  was  talking  of  abandoning  Italy  for  fear 
of  her  Prussian  ally. 

It  is  interesting  and  gratifying  to  know  that  the  in- 
fluence of  ibis  country  in  Mexican  affairs  is  appreciated 
in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  France.  In  opening  Congress 
on  December  8 President  Juarez  “ referred  in  grate- 
ful- terms  to  the  sympathy,  aid,  and  support  received 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States.” 


TI1E  FENIANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  truly  Hibernian  method  of  rescuing  prisoners 
by  blowing  them  up  with  powder  and  nitro-glyccrine 
as  practiced  at  Milbauk,  Clerkenwell,  and  Newcastle, 
England,  has  inspired  the  British  Cabinet  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  Bpirit ; and  Lord  Derby  has  asked 
Parliament  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  in  order  to 
catch  and  punish  the  Fenians. 


RECONSTRUCTION  MEASURES. 

Some  of  the  Southern  elections  threaten  to  fail  in 
consequence  of  the  provision  requiring  that  one-half 
of  the  registered  votes  shall  be  cast  before  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  Southern  States  are  carried.  Congress, 
apprehending  the  difficulties  likely  to  grow  out  of  this 
provision  if  enforced,  has  taken  steps  to  remedy  it. 
The  House  on  December  18  passed  a bill  amendatory 
of  the  reconstruction  acts,  by  which  it  is  ordered  that 
a majority  only  of  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  legalize 
an  election  on  the  adoption  of  a constitution.  The 
same  bill  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  its  Judiciary 
Committee. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  WAR. 

The  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia  has  landed 
at  Massowah  and  made  an  advance  toward  the  interior. 
As  soon  as  King  Theodore  was  apprised  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  British  troops  he  burned  his  capital  of  Debra 
Tabor  and  retreated  into  the  mountains.  In  hunting 
for  him  and  his  darky  warriors  the  British  troops  are 
likely  to  meet  with  something  of  our  Indian  war  ex 
perience  in  the  West. 


THE  PERUVIAN  REBELLION  SUP- 
PRESSED. 

Ever  since  the  election  of  Prado  to  the  Presidency 
of  Peru,  which  followed  his  successful  repulse  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Callao,  efforts  have  been  making  to 
depose  him.  The  most  formidable  of  these  petty  re- 
bellions has  just  been  suppressed  by  the  simultaneous 
defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Arequipa  and  in  the  north 
Prado  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  energetic,  capa- 
ble, and  honest  men  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  ihe 
Peruvian  Republic  for  many  years,  and  Peru  has  beeu 
exceedingly  prosperous  under  his  rule. 


A CHAPTER  OF  DISASTERS. 

It  is  a favorite  theory  with  many  newspaper 
editors,  and  more  particularly  with  newspaper  re- 
porters, that  crime,  accidents,  great  fires,  great 
hurricanes,  and  great  disasters  generally,  come 
as  sorrow's  come — “ not  single  spies,  but  in  bat- 
talions”— and  with  a very  indefinite  idea  of  what 
they  really  mean,  they  frequently  tell  us  in  large 
type  and  displayed  head-lines  of  “an  epidemic 
of  crime”  or  of  “accidents.”  Of  late  we  have 
even  been  treated  to  dissertations  on  “ hurricanes 
epidemically  considered,”  and  the  writer  has 
shown  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  ever  since 
the  fashion  was  set  in  the  time  of  Noah,  big 
floods  have  happened  simultaneously  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  as  if  convulsed  nature  were 
determined  on  another  deluge  in  spite  of  the  rain- 
bow. Recalling  the  late  frequently -recurring 
railroad  and  other  disasters,  one  is  almost  forced 
to  accept  the  theory  of  the  poet,  and  admit  that 
such  sorrows  and  horrors  do  indeed  come  in  bat- 
talions. 

We  are  compelled  in  our  capacity  as  a chron- 
icler of  news  to  illustrate  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly — our  first  Number  for  the  New  Year — a 
complete  chapter  of  disaster ; and  it  is  rendered 
still  more  melancholy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
continuation  of  similar  chapters  in  the  volume 
just  completed.  Following  hard  upon  the  heels 
of  the  late  fearful  railroad  tragedy  in  Ohio,  iu 
which  four  sisters  were  burned  to  death,  we  have 
now  to  record  the  terrible  railroad  accidents  near 
Northfield,  Vermont,  and  near  Angola,  New 
York,  and  the  tenement  - house  fire  in  Second 
Avenue,  New  York.  By  these  several  disasters, 
happening  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  sev- 
enty-five souls  were  hurried  into  eternity,  and 
nearly  as  many  persons  maimed  and  otherwise 
injured  for  life ! 

The  accident  near  Northfield,  Vermont,  on 
the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  on  December  11, 
1807,  was  the  most  destructive  to  life  of  any  dis- 
aster which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  “ Green 
Mountain  State”  since  railroad s'were  established. 
It  occurred  at  what  is  known  as  the  Harlow 
Bridge — a structure  which  spans  a chasm  some 
three  hundred  feet  in  width.  Its  abutments 
were  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  its  middle  pier 
about  seventy-five  feet.  This  bridge  was  burned 
on  December  8,  and  a heavy  force  of  laborers 
had  been  employed  in  erecting  trestle-work  for 
temporary  use.  About  a hundred  of  these  men, 
haring  dined  at  Northfield,  were  returning  to 
their  labors  on  December  1 1 when  the  terrible 
calamity  occurred.  They  were  in  a passenger 
car,  and  were  being  backed  lip  to  the  works. 
By  some  unaccountable  hallucination  the  en- 
gineer proceeded  at  an  unusual  rate  of  speed — 
sometimes  running  it  as  high  as  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  He  was  reminded  of  his  strange  mistake 
by  his  fireman,  but  not  till  too  late  to  avert  the 
terrible  consequences.  The  car,  with  its  freight 
of  some  ninety  men,  was  precipitated  down  a 
perpendicular  distance  of  sixty  feet.  The  tender 
broke  from  the  engine  and  instantly  followed. 
The  scene  was  a fearful  one.  Fifteen  dead  men, 
with  more  than  as  many  others  suffering  from 
wounds  more  or  less  severe,  lay  in  one  heap, 
seven  of  whom  were  under  the  tender.  Of  those 
who  escaped  some  were  saved  by  leaping  from 
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TENEMENT-HOUSE  FIRE  IN  SECOND  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


-[Sketched  by  Theodoke  R.  Day: 


the  car  windows  after  they  had  perceived  their 
danger. 

Our  principal  illustration  on  this  page  repre- 
sents the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  shortly  after  the  accident. 

The  details  of  the  still  more  horrible  accident 
on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  at  Angola,  New 
York,  on  December  18,  represents  that  fifty  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death,  and  that  as  many 
more  were  wounded.  The  accident  occurred  at 
Big  Sisters  Bridge.  The  train  was  thrown  from 
the  track  by  the  breaking  of  a car  wheel ; and 
the  rear  passenger  car,  in  which  were  fifty-two 
passengers,  went  ovet  an  embankment  twenty 
feet  high.  In  the  descent  the  car  was  shattered 


to  pieces,  and  doubtless  most  of  the  passengers 
disabled.  The  stove  which  heated  the  car  was 
overturned,  and  the  car  at  once  took  fire  from 
the  coals  thus  scattered.  Only  two  of  the  pas- 
sengers escaped  uninjured ; the  rest  were  burned 
to  death,  and  all  that  was  left  of  them  when  the 
fire  was  finally  extinguished  was  a mass  of 
blackened,  and  charred,  and  unrecognizable  re- 


and  was  very  far  advanced  when  discovered — so 
far,  indeed,  that  all  natural  escape  from  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  floors  was  cut  off. 

When  the  firemen  and  police  arrived  they 
found  the  narrow  stairways  filled  with  a dense 
volume  of  smoke,  which  was  preventing  the 
alarmed  inmates  of  the  upper  floors  making  good 
their  escape.  A scene  of  the  wildest  terror  and 
utter  confusion  then  ensued  among  the.  unfortu- 
nate people  up  stairs,  and  their  shrieks  and  cries 
were  sufficient  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart. 

By  the  aid  of  the  firemen  most  of  those  in 
danger  were  rescued,  more  or  less  bruised;  but 
seven  bodies  were  taken  out  with  life  extinct, 
and  as  many  more  were  fatally  injured. 


FUNERAL  OF  CHIEF-ENGINEER 
LYLE. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  late  imposing 
funeral  at  Philadelphia  of  David  M.  Lyle,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Department. 
There  were  sixty-nine  fire  companies  represent- 
ed, including  several  from  other  cities.  The 
procession  moved  in  six  divisions,  with  several 
brass -bands  which  discoursed  mournful  music 
while  the  remains  were  being  conveyed  to  the 
grave.  The  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought 
up  by  thirty-five  carriages,  containing  the  Mayor, 
city  Councils,  heads  of  Departments,  and  invited 
guests. 


The  fire  in  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  on  De- 
cember 16,  furnishes  the  subject  of  another  il- 
lustration on  this  page.  The  building — a four- 
story  and  basement  tenement-house — was  occu- 
pied by  seven  families,  comprising  about  thirty 
persons.  The  fire  originated  in  the  basement, 
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on  the  Diamond  in  the  forehead  of  the  god. 
And  the  Brahmins  knelt  and  hid  their  faces  in 
their  robes.  The  deity  commanded  that  the 
Moonstone  should  be  watched,  from  that  time 
forth,  by  three  priests  in  turn,  night  and  day,  to 
the  end  of  the  generations  of  men.  And  the 
Brahmins  heard  and  bowed  before  his  will.  The 
deity  predicted  certain  disaster  to  the  presumptu- 
ous mortal  who  laid  hands  on  the  sacred  gem, 
and  to  all  of  his  house  and  name  who  received  it 
after  him.  And  the  Brahmins  caused  the  proph- 
ecy to  be  written  over  the  gates  of  the  shrine  in 
letters  of  gold. 

One  age  followed  another — and  still,  generation 
after  generation,  the  successors  of  the  three  Brah- 
mins watched  their  priceless  Moonstone,  night 
and  day.  One  age  followed  another,  until  the 
first  years  of  the  eighteenth  Christian  century 
saw  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  Emperor  of  the 
Moguls.  At  his  command  havoc  and  rapine  were 
let  loose  once  more  among  the  temples  of  the 
worship  of  Brahmah.  The  shrine  of  the  four- 
handed  god  was  polluted  by  the  slaughter  of 
sacred  animals ; the  images  of  the  deities  were 
broken  in  pieces ; and  the  Moonstone  was  seized 
by  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Aurungzebe. 

Bowerless  to  recover  their  lost  treasure  by  open 
force,  the  three  guardian  priests  followed  and 
watched  it  in  disguise.  The  generations  suc- 
ceeded each  other;  the  warrior  who  had  com- 
mitted the  sacrilege  perished  miserably;  the 
Moonstone  passed  (carrying  its  curse  with  it) 
from  one  lawless  Mohammedan  hand  to  another ; 
and  still,  through  all  chances  and  changes,  the 
successors  of  the  three  guardian  priests  kept  their 
watch,  waiting  the  day  when  the  will  of  Vishnu 
the  Preserver  should  restore  to  them  their  sacred 
gem.  Time  rolled  on  from  the  first  to  tlie  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  Christian  century.  The 
Diamond  fell  into  the  possession  of  Tippoo,  Sul- 
tan of  Seringapatam,  who  caused  it  to  lie  placed 
as  an  ornament  in  the  handle  of  a dagger,  and 
who  commanded  it  to  be  kept  among  the  choicest 
treasures  of  his  armory.  Even  then— in  the 
palace  of  the  Sultan  himself — the  three  guardian 
priests  still  watched  in  secret.  There  were  three 
officers  of  Tippoo’s  household,  strangers  to  the 
rest,  who  had  won  their  master’s  confidence  by 
conforming,  or  appealing  to  conform,  to  the  Mus- 
sulman faith;  and  to  those  three  men  report 
pointed  as  the  three  priests  in  disguise. 
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So,  as  told  in  our -camp,  ran  the  fanciful  story 
of  the  Moonstone.  It  made  no  serious  impres- 
sion on  any  of  us  except  my  cousin — whose  love 
of  the  marvelous  induced  him  to  believe  it.  On 
the  night  before  the  assault  on  Seringapatam  he 
was  absurdly  angry  with  me,  and  with  others,  for 
treating  the  whole  thing  as  a fable.  A foolish 
wrangle  followed ; and  Hemcastle’s  unlucky  tem- 
per got  the  better  of  him.  He  declared,  in  his 
boastful  way,  that  we  should  see  the  Diamond  on 
his  finger  if  tlie  English  army  took  Seringapatam. 
The  sally  was  saluted  by  a roar  of  laughter,  and 
there,  as  we  all  thought  that  night,  the  thing 
ended. 

Let  me  now  take  you  on  to  the  day  of  the  as- 
sault. 

My  cousin  and  I were  separated  at  the  outset. 
I never  saw  him  when  we  forded  the  river ; when 
we  planted  the  English  flag  in  the  first  breach ; 
when  we  crossed  the  ditch  beyond ; and,  fighting 
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every  inch  of  our  way,  entered  the  town.  It  was 
only  at  dusk,  when  the  place  was  ours,  and  after 
General  Baird  himself  had  found  the  dead  body 
of  Tippoo  under  a heap  of  the  slain,  that  Hern- 
castle  and  I met. 

We  were  each  attached  to  a party  sent  out  by 
the  general’s  orders  to  prevent  the*  plunder  and 
confusion  which  followed  our  conquest.  The 
camp-followers  committed  deplorable  excesses; 
and,  worse  still,  the  soldiers  found  their  way,  by 
an  unguarded  door,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Pal- 
ace, and  loaded  themselves  -with  gold  and  jewels. 
It  was  in  the  court  outside  the  treasury  that  my 
cousin  and  I met  to  enforce  the  laws  of  discipline 
on  our  own  soldiers.  Hemcastle’s  fiery  temper 
had  been,  as  I could  plainly  see,  exasperated  to  a 
kind  of  frenzy  by  the  terrible  slaughter  through 


which  we  had  passed.  He  was  very  unfit,  in  my 
opinion,  to  perform  the  duty  that  had  been  in- 
trusted to  him. 

There  was  riot  and  confusion  enough  in  the 
treasury,  but  no  violence  that  I saw.  The  men 
(if  I may  use  such  an  expression)  disgraced  them- 
selves good-humoredly.  All  sorts  of  rough  jests 
and  catch-words  were  bandied  about  among  them  •, 
and  the  story  of  the  Diamond  turned  up  again 
unexpectedly,  in  the  form  of  a mischievous  joke. 
“Who’s  got  the  Moonstone ?”  was  the  rallying 
cry  which  perpetually  caused  the  plundering  as 
soon  as  it  was  stopped  in  one  place  to  break  out 
in  another.  While  I was  still  vainly  trying  to  es- 
tablish order  I heard  a frightful  yelling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  court-yard,  and  at  once  ran  to- 
ward the  cries,  in  dread  of  finding  some  new  out- 
break of  the  pillage  in  that  direction. 

I got  to  an  open  door,  and  saw  the  bodies  of 
two  Indians  (by  their  dress,  as  I guessed,  offi- 
cers of  the  palace)  lying  across  the  entrance, 
dead. 

A ciy  inside  hurried  me  into  a room,  which 
appeared  to  serve  as  an  armory.  A third  Indian, 
mortally  wounded,  was  sinking  at  the  feet  of  a 
man  whose  back  was  toward  me.  The  man 
turned  at  the  instant  when  I came  in,  and  I saw 
John  Herncastle,  with  a torch  in  one  hand  and 
a dagger  dripping  with  blood  in  the  other.  A 
stone,  set  like  a pommel,  in  the  end  of  the  dag- 
ger’s handle,  flashed  in  the  torch-light,  as  he 
turned  on  me,  like  a gleam  of  fire.  The  dying 
Indian  sank  to  his  knees,  pointed  to  the  dagger 
in  Hemcastle’s  hand,  and  said,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage : “ The  Moonstone  will  have  its  vengeance 
yet  on  you  and  yours !”  He  spoke  those  words, 
and  fell*  dead  on  the  floor. 

Before  I could  stir  in  the  matter  the  men  who 
had  followed  me  across  the  court-yard  crowded 
in.  My  cousin  rushed  to  meet  them,  like  a mad- 
man. “Clear  the  room!”  he  shouted  to  me, 
“and  set  a guard  on  the  door!”  The  men  fell 
back  as  he  threw  himself  on  them  with  his  torch 
and  his  dagger.  I put  two  sentinels  of  my  own 
company,  on  whom  I could  rely,  to  keep  the 
door.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  night  I saw 
no  more  of  my  cousin. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  plunder  still  going 
on,  General  Baird  announced  publicly  by  beat 
of  drum  that  any  thief  detected  in  the  fact,  lie 
he  whom  he  might,  should  he  hung.  The  pro- 
vost-marshal was  in  attendance  to  prove  that 
the  general  was  in  earnest ; and  in  the  throng 
that  followed  the  proclamation  Herncastle  and 
I met  again. 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  usual,  and  said, 
“ Good-moming.  ” 

I waited  before  I gave  him  my  hand  in  re- 
turn. 

“Tell  me  first,”  I said,  “how  the  Indian  in 
the  armory  met  his  death,  and  what  those  last 
words  meant  when  he  pointed  to  the  dagger  in 


I address  these  lines — written  in  India — to 
my  relatives  in  England. 

My  object  is  to  explain  the  motive  which  has 
induced  me  to  refuse  the  right  hand  of  friendship 
to  my  cousin,  John  Herncastle.  The  reserve 
which  I have  hitherto  maintained  in  this  matter 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  members  of  my  fami- 
ly whose  good  opinion  I can  not  consent  to  for- 
feit. I request  them  to  suspend  their  decision 
until  they  have  read  my  narrative.  And  I de- 
clare, on  my  word  of  honor,  that  what  I am  now 
about  to  write  is,  strictly  and  literally,  the  truth. 

The  private  difference  between  my  cousin  and 
me  took  its  rise  in  a great  public  event  in  which 
we  were  both  concerned — the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam, under  General  Baird,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1799. 

In  order  that  the  circumstances  may  be  clear- 
ly understood,  I must  revert  for  a moment  to  the 
period  before  the  assault,  and  to  the  stories  cur- 
rent in  our  camp  of  the  treasure  in  jewels  and 
gold  stored  up  in  the  Palace  of  Seringapatam. 


One  of  the  wildest  of  these  stories  related  to  a 
Yellow  Diamond — a famous  gem  in  the  native 
annals  of  India. 

The  earliest  known  traditions  describe  the  stone 
as  having  been  set  in  the  forehead  of  the  four- 
handed  Indian  god  who  typifies  the  Moon.  Part- 
ly from  its  peculiar  color,  partly  from  a supersti- 
tion which  represented  it  as  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  deity  whom  it  adorned,  and  growing 
and  lessening  in  lustre  with  the  waxing  and  wan- 
ing of  the  moon,  it  first  gained  the  name  by  which 
it  continues  to  be  known  in  India  to  this  day — 
the  name  of  The  Moonstone.  A similar  super- 
stition was  once  prevalent,  as  I have  heard,  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; not  applying,  how- 
ever (as  in  India),  to  a diamond  devoted  to  the 
service  of  a god,  but  to  a semi-transparent  stone 
of  the  inferior  order  of  gems,  supposed  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  lunar  influences — the  moon,  in  this 
latter  case  also,  giving  the  name  by  which  the 
stone  is  still  known  to  collectors  in  our  own  time. 

The  adventures  of  the  Yellow  Diamond  begin 
with  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

At  that  date  the  Mohammedan  conqueror, 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizni  crossed  India;  seized  on 
the  holy  city  of  Somnauth ; and  stripped  of  its 
treasures  the  famous  temple  which  had  stood  for 
centuries — the  shrine  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and 
the  wonder  of  the  eastern  world. 

Of  all  the  deities  worshiped  in  the  temple,  the 
moon-god  alone  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  con- 
quering Mohammedans.  Preserved  by  three 
Brahmins,  the  inviolate  deity,  bearing  the  Yel- 
low Diamond  in  its  forehead,  was  removed  by 
night,  and  was  transported  to  the  second  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  India — the  city  of  Benares. 

Here,  in  a new  shrine — in  a hall  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  under  a roof  supported  by  pillars 
of  gold — the  moon-god  was  set  up  and  worshiped. 
Here,  on  the  night  when  the  shrine  was  com- 
pleted, Vishnu  the  Preserver  appeared  to  the 
three  Brahmins  in  a dream. 

The  deity  breathed  the  breath  of  his  div  inity 
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IV. 

I beg  it  to  be  understood  that  what  I write 
here  about  my  cousin  (unless  some  necessity 
should  arise  for  making  it  public)  is  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  family  only.  Herncastle  has 
said  nothing  that  can  justify  me  in  speaking  to 
our  commanding  officer,  lie  has  been  taunted 
more  than  once  about  the  Diamond,  by  those 
who  recollect  his  angry  outbreak  before  the  as- 
sault ; but,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  his  own 
remembrance  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
I surprised  him  in  the  armory  has  been  enough 
to  keep  him  silent.  It  is  reported  that  he  means 
to  exchange  into  another  regiment,  avowedly  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  himself  from  me. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  I can  not  prevail 
upon  myself  to  become  his  accuser — and  I think 
with  good  reason.  If  I made  the  matter  public, 
I have  no  evidence  but  moral  evidence  to  bring 
forward.  I have  not  only  no  proof  that  he  killed 
the  two  men  at  the  door ; I can  not  even  de- 
clare that  he  killed  the  third  man  inside — for  I 
can  not  say  that  my  own  eyes  saw  the  deed  com- 
mitted. It  is  tine  that  I heard  the  dying  In- 
dian’s words;  but  if  those  words  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  ravings  of  delirium,  how  could 
I contradict  the  assertion  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge? Let  our  relatives,  on  either  side,  form 
their  own  opinion  on  what  I have  written,  and 
decide  for  themselves  whether  the  aversion  I now 
feel  toward  this  man  is  well  or  ill  founded. 

Although  I attach  no  sort  of  credit  to  the  fan- 
tastic Indian  legend  of  the  gem,  I must  acknowl- 
edge, before  I conclude,  that  I am  influenced  by 
a certain  superstition  of  my  own  in  this  matter. 
It  is  mv  conviction,  or  my  delusion,  no  matter 
which,  that  crime  brings  its  own  fatality  with  it. 
I am  not  only  persuaded  of  Herncastle’s  guilt ; I 
am  even  fanciful  enough  to  believe  that  he  will 
live  to  regret  it,  if  he  keeps  the  Diamond ; and 
that  others  will  live  to  regret  taking  it  from  him, 
if  he  gives  the  Diamond  away. 


<£lje  Storji 

First  Period.  The  Loss  op  the  Diamond 
(1848). 

The  Events  related  by  Gabriel  Betteredge , house- 

steward  in  the  service  of  Julia , Lady  Verinder. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  page 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  you  will  find  it 
thus  written : 

“ Now  I saw,  though  too  late,  the  Folly  of  be- 
ginning a Work  before  we  count  the  Cost,  and 
before  we  judge  rightly  of  our  own  Strength  to 
go  through  with  it.” 

Only  yesterday  I opened  my  Robinson  Crusoe 
at  that  place.  Only  this  morning  (May  twenty- 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty)  came  my  lady’s 
nephew,  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  and  held  a short 
conversation  with  me,  as  follows  : 

“Betteredge,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “I  have 
been  to  the  lawyer’s  about  some  family  matters  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  we  have  been  talking 
of  the  loss  of  the  Indian  Diamond,  in  my  aunt’s 
house  in  Yorkshire,  twro  years  since.  The  law- 
yer thinks,  as  I think,  that  the  whole  story 
ought,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  to  be  placed 
on  record  in  writing — and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter.” 

Not  perceiving  his  drift  yet,  and  thinking  it 
always  desirable  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness to  be  on  the  lawyer’s  side,  I said  1 thought 
so  too.  Mr.  Franklin  went  on : 

“In  this  matter  of  the  Diamond,”  he  said, 
“ the  characters  of  innocent  people  have  suffered 
under  suspicion  already — as  you  know.  The 
memories  of  innocent  people  may  suffer,  hereaft- 
er, for  want  of  a record  of  the  facts  to  which 
those  who  come  after  us  can  appeal.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  strange  family  story  of  ours 
ought  to  be  told.  And  I think,  Betteredge,  the 
lawyer  and  I together  have  hit  on  the  right  way 
of  telling  it.” 

Very  satisfactory  to  both  of  them,  no  doubt. 
But  I failed  to  see  what  I myself  had  to  do  with 
it,  so  far. 

“We  have  certain  events  to  relate,”  Mr. 
Franklin  proceeded  ; “and  we  have  certain  per- 
sons concerned  in  those  events  who  are  capa- 
ble of  relating  them.  Starting  from  these  plain 
facts,  the  lawyer’s  idea  is  that  we  should  all 
write  the  story  of  the  Moonstone  in  turn — as  far 
as  our  own  personal  experience  extends,  and  no 
farther.  We  must  begin  by  showing  how  the 
Diamond  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  uncle 
Herncastle,  when  he  was  serving  in  India  fifty 
years  since.  This  prefatory  narrative  I have  al- 
ready got  by  me  in  the  form  of  an  old  family  pa- 
per, which  relates  the  necessary  particulars  on 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  The  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  tell  how  the  Diamond  found  its  way 
into  my  aunt’s  house  in  Yorkshire,  two  years 
since,  and  how  it  came  to  be  lost  in  little  more 
than  twelve  hours  afterward.  Nobody  knows  as 
much  as  you  do,  Betteredge,  about  what  went 
on  in  the  house  at  that  time.  So  you  must  take 
the  pen  in  hand,  and  start  the  story.  ” 

In  those  terms  I was  informed  of  what  my 
personal  concern  was  with  the  matter  of  the  Dia- 
mond. If  you  are  curious  to  know  what  course 
I took  under  the  circumstances,  I beg  to  inform 
you  that  I did  what  you  would  probably  have 
done  in  my  place.  I modestly  declared  myself 
to  be  quite  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  me 
—and  I privately  felt,  all  the  time,  that  I was 
quite  clever  enough  to  perform  it,  if  I only  gave 
my  own  abilities  a fair  chance.  Mr.  Franklin,  I 
imagine,  must  have  seen  my  private  sentiments 
in  my  face.  He  declined  to  believe  in  my  mod- 
esty ; and  he  insisted  on  giving  my  abilities  a fair 
chance. 

Two  hours  have  passed  since  Mr.  Franklin  left 
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me.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  I went  to 
my  writing-desk  to  start  the  story.  There  I have 
sat  helpless  (in  spite  of  my  abilities)  ever  since ; 
seeing  what  Robinson  Crusoe  saw,  as  quoted 
above — namely,  the  folly  of  beginning  a work  be- 
fore we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge 
rightly  of  our  own  strength  to  go  through  with 
it.  Please  Jo  remember,  I opened  the  book  by 
accident,  at  that  bit,  only  the  day  before  I rashly 
undertook  the  business  now  in  hand ; and,  allow 
me  to  ask — if  that  isn’t  prophecy,  what  is? 

I am  not  superstitious ; I have  read  a heap  of 
books  in  my  time ; I am  a scholar  in  my  own 
way.  Though  turned  seventy,  I possess  an  active 
memory,  and  legs  to  correspond.  You  are  not 
to  take  it,  if  you  please,  as  the  saying  of  an  ig- 
norant man,  when  I express  my  opinion  that  such 
a book  as  Robinson  Crusoe  never  was  written, 
and  never  will  be  written  again.  I have  tried 
that  book  for  years — generally  in  combination 
with  a pipe  of  tobacco — and  I have  found  it  my 
friend  in  need  in  all  the  necessities  of  this  mortal 
life.  When  my  spirits  are  bad — Robinson  Cru- 
soe. When  I want  advice — Robinson  Crusoe. 
In  past  times,  when  my  wife  plagued  me;  in 
present  times,  when  I have  had  a drop  too  much — 
Robinson  Crusoe.  I have  worn  out  six  stout 
Robinson  Crusoes  with  hard  work  in  my  service. 
On  my  lady's  last  birthday  she  gave  me  a seventh. 
I took  a drop  too  much  on  the  strength  of  it ; 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  put  me  right  again.  Price 
four  shillings  and  sixpence,  bound  in  blue,  with 
a picture  into  the  bargain. 

Still,  this  don’t  look  much  like  starting  the 
story  of  the  Diamond — does  it  ? I seem  to  be 
wandering  off  in  search  of  Lord  knows  what, 
Lord  knows  where.  We  will  take  a new  sheet 
of  paper,  if  you  please,  mid  begin  over  again, 
with  my  best  respects  to  you. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I spoke  of  my  lady  a line  or  two  back.  Now 
the  Diamond  could  never  have  been  in  our  house, 
where  it  was  lost,  if  it  had  not  been  made  a present 
of  to  my  lady’s  daughter ; and  my  lady’s  daughter 
would  never  have  been  in  existence  to  have  the 
present,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  lady  who  (with 
pain  and  travail)  produced  her  into  the  world. 
Consequently,  if  we  begin  with  my  lady,  we  are 
pretty  sore  of  beginning  far  enough  back.  And 
that,  let  me  tell  you,  when  you  have  got  such  a 
job  as  mine  on  hand,  is  a real  comfort  at  start- 
ing. 

If  you  know  any  thing  of  the  fashionable  world 
you  have  heard  tell  of  the  three  beautiful  Miss 
Hemcastles.  Miss  Adelaide,  Miss  Caroline,  and 
Miss  Julia — this  last  being  the  youngest  and  the 
best  of  the  three  sisters,  in  my  opinion ; and  I 
had  opportunities  of  judging,  as  you  shall  pres- 
ently see.  I went  into  the  service  of  the  old  lord, 
their  father  (thank  God,  we  have  got  nothing  to 
do  with  him  in  this  business  of  the  Diamond  ; lie 
had  the  longest  tongue  mid  the  shortest  temper 
of  any  man,  high  or  low,  I ever  met  with) — I say, 
I went  into  the  service  -of  the  old  lord,  as  page- 
boy in  waiting  on  the  three  honorable  young  la- 
dies, at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  There  I lived 
till  Miss  Julia  married  the  late  Sir  John  Verin- 
der. An  excellent  man,  who  only  wanted  some- 
body to  manage  him ; and,  between  ourselves,  he 
found  somebody  to  do  it ; and  what  is  more,  he 
throve  on  it,  and  grew  fat  on  it,  and  lived  happy 
and  died  easy  on  it,  dating  from  the  day  when 
my  lady  took  him  to  church  to  be  married  to  the 
day  when  she  relieved  him  of  his  last  breath  and 
closed  his  eyes  forever. 

I have  omitted  to  state  that  I went  with  the 
bride  to  the  bride’s  husband’s  house  and  lands 
down  here.  “Sir  John,”  she  said,  “I  can’t  do 
without  Gabriel  Betteredge.”  “My  lady,”  says 
Sir  John,  “I  can’t  do  without  him,  either.” 
That  was  his  way  with  her — and  that  was  how  I 
went  into  his  service.  It  was  all  one  to  me  where 
I went,  so  long  as  my  mistress  and  I were  to- 
gether. 

Seeing  that  my  lady  took  an  interest  in  the  out- 
of-door  work,  and  the  farms,  and  such  like,  I 
took  an  interest  in  them  too — with  all  the  more 
reason  that  I was  a small  farmer’s  seventh  son 
myself.  My  lady  got  me  put  under  the  bailiff', 
and  I did  my  best,  and  gave  satisfaction,  and  got 
promotion  accordingly.  Some  years  later,  on  the 
Monday  as  it  might  be,  my  lady  says,  “Sir  John, 
your  bailiff  is  a stupid  old  man.  Pension  him 
liberally,  and  let  Gabriel  Betteredge  have  his 
place.”  On  the  Tuesday  as  it  might  be,  Sir 
John  says,  “My  lady,  the  bailiff  is  pensioned 
liberally;  and  Gabriel  Betteredge  has  got  his 
place.”  You  hear  more  than  enough  of  mar- 
ried people  living  together  miserably.  Here  is 
an  example  to  the  contrary.  Let  it  be  a warn- 
ing to  some  of  you,  and  an  encouragement  to 
others.  In  the  mean  time,  I will  go  on  with  my 
story. 

Well,  there  I was  in  clover  you  will  say. 
Placed  in  a position  of  trust  and  honor,  with  a 
little  cottage  of  my  own  to  live  in,  with  my  rounds 
on  the  estate  to  occupy  me  in  the  morning  and 
my  accounts  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  pipe  and 
my  Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  evening — what  more 
could  I possibly  want  to  make  me  happy  ? Re- 
member what  Adam  wanted  when  he  was  alone 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden ; and  if  you  don’t  blame 
it  in  Adam,  don’t  blame  it  in  me. 

The  woman  I fixed  my  eye  on  was  the  woman 
who  kept  house  for  me  at  my  cottage.  Her 
name  was  Selina  Goby.  I agree  with  the  late 
William  Cobbett  about  picking  a wife.  See  that 
she  chews  her  food  well,  and  sets  her  foot  down 
firmly  on  the  ground  when  she  walks,  and  you’re 
all  right.  Selina  Goby  was  all  right  in  both  these 
respects,  which  was  one  reason  for  marrying  her. 
I had  another  reason,  likewise,  entirely  of  my 
own  discovering.  Selina,  being  a single  woman, 
made  me  pay  so  much  a week  for  her  board  and 
services.  Selina,  being  my  wife,  couldn’t  charge 
for  her  board,  and  would  have  to  give  me  her 
services  for  nothing.  That  was  the  point  of  view 


I looked  at  it  from.  Economy — with  a dash  of 
love.  I put  it  to  my  mistress,  as  in  duty  bound, 
just  as  I have  put  it  to  myself. 

‘ ‘ I have  been  turning  Selina  Goby  over  in  my 
mind,”  I said.  “ and  I think,  my  lady,  it  will  Ire 
cheaper  to  marry  her  than  to  keep  her.” 

My  lady  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  she  didn’t 
know  w hich  to  be  most  shocked  at — my  language 
or  my  principles.  Some' joke  tickled  her,  I sup- 
pose, of  the  sort  that  you  can’t  take  unless  you  are 
a person  of  quality.  Understanding  nothing  my- 
self but  that  I was  free  to  put  it  next  to  Selina,  I 
went  and  put  ft  accordingly.  And  what  did  Se- 
lina say?  Lord!  how  little  you  must  know  of 
women,  if  you  ask  that.  Of  course,  she  said 
Yes. 

As  my  time  drew  nearer,  and  there  got  to  be 
talk  of  my  having  a new  coat  for  the  ceremony, 
my  mind  began  to  misgive  me.  I have  compared 
notes  with  other  men  as  to  what  they  felt  while 
they  were  in  my  interesting  situation  • and  they 
have  all  acknow  ledged  that,  about  a week  before 
it  happened,  they  privately  wished  themselves 
out  of  it.  I went  a trifle  further  than  that  my- 
self ; I actually  rose  up,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to 
get  out  of  it.  Not  for  nothing!  I was  too  just 
a man  to  expect  she  would  let  me  off  for  nothing. 
Compensation  to  the  woman  when  the  man  gets 
out  of  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  England.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  after  turning  it  over  care- 
fully in  mind,  I offered  Selina  Goby  a feather-bed 
and  fifty  shillings  to  be  off  the  bargain.  You  will 
hardly  believe  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true — she 
was  fool  enough  to  refuse. 

After  that  it  was  all  over  with  me,  of  course. 
I got  the  new  coat  as  cheap  as  I could,  and  I 
went  through  all  the  rest  of  it  as  cheap  as  I 
could.*  We  were  not  a happy  Couple,  and  not 
a miserable  couple.  We  were  six  of  one,  and 
half  a dozen  of  the  other.  How  it  was  I don’t 
understand,  but  we  always  seemed  to  be  getting, 
with  the  best  of  motives,  in  one  another’s  way. 
When  I wanted  to  go  up  stairs,  there  was  my 
wife  coming  down ; or  when  my  wife  wanted  to 
go  down,  there  was  I coming, up.  That  is  mar- 
ried life,  according  to  my  experience  of  it. 

After  five  years  of  misunderstandings  on  the 
stairs,  it  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  relieve 
us  of  each  other  by  taking  my  wife.  I was  left 
with  my  little  girl  Penelope,  and  with  no  other 
child.  Shortly  afterward  Sir  John  died,  and  my 
lady  was  left  with  her  little  girl  Miss  Rachel,  and 
no  other  child.  I have  written  to  very  poor  pur- 
pose of  my  lady  if  you  require  to  be  told  that  my 
little  Penelope  was  taken  care  of  under  my  good 
mistress’s  own  eye,  and  was  sent  to  school,  and 
taught,  and  made  a sharp  girl,  and  promoted, 
when  old  enough,  to  be  Miss  Rachel’s  own 
maid. 

As  for  me,  I went  on  with  my  business  as  bail- 
iff year  after  year  up  to  Christmas,  1847,  when 
there  came  a change  in  my  life.  On  that  day 
my  lady  invited  herself  to  a cup  of  tea  alone  with 
me  in  my  cottage.  She  remarked  that,  reckon- 
ing from  the  year  when  I started  as  page-boy  in 
the  time  of  the  old  lord,  I had  been  more  than 
fifty  years  in  her  service,  and  she  put  into  my 
hands  a beautiful  w aistcoat  of  wool  that  she  had 
worked  herself,  to  keep  me  warm  in  the  bitter 
winter  weather. 

I received  this  magnificent  present  quite  at  a 
loss  to  find  words  to  thank  my  mistress  with  for 
the  honor  she  had  done  me.  To  my  great  as- 
tonishment, it  turned  out,  however,  that  the 
waistcoat  was  not  an  honor,  but  a bribe.  My 
lady  had  discovered  that  I was  getting  old  be- 
fore I had  discovered  it  myself,  and  she  had 
come  to  my  cottage  to  wheedle  me.  (if  I may  use 
such  an  expression)  into  giving  up  my  hard, 
out-of-door  work  as  bailiff,  and  taking  my  ease 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  as  steward  in  the  house. 
[ made  as  good  a fight  of  it  against  the  indig- 
nity of  taking  my  ease  as  I could.  But  my  mis- 
tress knew  the  weak  side  of  me ; she  put  it  as  a 
favor  to  herself.  The  dispute  between  us  ended, 
after  that,  in  my  wiping  my  eyes,  like  an  old 
fool,  with  my  new  woolen  waistcoat,  and  saying 
I would  think  about  it. 

The  perturbation  in  my  mind,  in  regard  to 
thinking  about  it,  being  truly  dreadful  after  my 
lady  had  gone  away,  I applied  the  remedy  which 
I have  never  yet  found  to  fail  me  in  cases  of 
doubt  and  emergency.  I smoked  a pipe  and 
took  a turn  at  Robinson  Crusoe.  Before  I had 
occupied  myself  with  that  extraordinary  book 
five  minutes  I came  on  a comforting  bit  (page 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight),  as  follows:  “ To- 
day we  love  what  to-morrow  we  hate.”  I saw 
my  way  clear  directly.  To-day  I was  all  for 
continuing  to  be  farm-bailiff;  to-morrow,  on  the 
authority  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  I should  be  all  the 
other  way.  Take  myself  to-morrow  while  in  to- 
morrow's humor,  and  the  thing  was  done.  My 
mind  being  relieved  in  tins  manner,  I went  to 
sleep  that  night  in  the  character  of  Lady  Verin- 
der’s  farmffiailiff,  and  I woke  up  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  character  of  Lady  Verinder’s  house- 
steward.  All  quite  comfortable,  and  all  through 
Robinson  Crusoe ! 

My  daughter  Penelope  had  just  looked  over 
my  shoulder  to  see  what  I have  done  so  far. 
She  remarks  that  it  is  beautifully  written,  and 
every  word  of  it  true.  But  she  points  out  one 
objection.  She  says,  what  I have  done  so  far 
isn't  in  the  least  what  I was  wanted  to  do.  I 
am  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Diamond,  and, 
instead  of  that,  I have  been  telling  the  story  of 
my  own  self.  Curious,  and  quite  beyond  me  to 
account  for.  I wonder  whether  the  gentlemen 
who  make  a business  and  a living  out  of  writing 
books  ever  find  their  own  selves  getting  in  the 
way  of  their  subjects  like  me  ? If  they  do,  I can 
feel  for  them.  In  the  mean  time,  here  is  another 
false  start,  and  more  waste  of  good  writing-pa- 
per. What’s  to  be  done  now  ? Nothing  that  1 
know  of,  except  for  you  to  keep  your  temper, 
and  for  me  to  begin  it  all  over  again  for  the  third 
time. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  question  of  how  I am  to  start  the  story 
properly  I have  tiled  to  settle  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  scratching  my  head,  which  led  to  no- 
thing. Second,  by  consulting  my  daughter  Pe- 
nelope, which  has  resulted  in  an  entirely  new  idea. 

Penelope’s  notion  is  that  I should  set  lown 
what  happened  regularly  day  by  day,  beginning 
with  the  day  when  we  got  the  newrs  that  Mr. 
Frankliu  Blake  was  expected  on  a visit  to  the 
house.  When  you  come  to  fix  your  memory 
with  a date  in  this  day,  it  is  wonderful  what 
your  memory  will  pick  up  for  you  upon  that 
compulsion.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  fetch  out 
the  dates,  in  the  first  place.  This  Penelope  of- 
fers to  do  for  me  by  looking  into  her  own  diary, 
which  she  was  taught  to  keep  when  she  was  at 
school,  and  which  she  has  gone  on  keeping  ever 
since.  In  answer  to  an  improvement  on  this 
notion,  devised  by  myself,  namely,  that  she 
should  tell  the  story  instead  of  me,  out  of  her 
own  diary,  Penelope  observes,  with  a fierce  look 
and  a red  face,  that  her  journal  is  for  her  own 
private  eye,  and  that  no  living  creature  shall  ever 
know  what  is  in  it  but  herself.  When  I inquire 
what  this  means,  Penelope  says,  “Fiddlestick!” 
I say,  Sweet-hearts. 

Beginning,  then,  on  Penelope’s  plan,  I beg  to 
mention  that  I was  specially  called  one  Wednes- 
day morning  into  my  lady’s  own  sitting-room, 
the  date  being  the  tw  enty-fourth  of  May,  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-eight. 

“Gabriel,”  says  my  lady,  “here  is  news  that 
wall  surprise  you.  Franklin  Blake  has  come 
back  from  abroad.  He  has  been  staying  with 
his  father  in  London,  and  he  is  coming  to  us  to- 
morrow to  stop  till  next  month  and  keep  Ra- 
chel’s birthday.  ” 

If  I had  had  a hat  in  my  hand  nothing  but 
respect  would  have  prevented  me  Trom  throwing 
that  hat  up  to  the  ceiling.  I had  not  seen  Mr. 
Franklin  since  he  was  a boy,  living  along  with 
us  in  this  house.  He  was,  out  of  all  sight  (as  I 
remembered  him),  the  nicest  boy  that  ever  spun 
a top  or  broke  a window.  Miss  Rachel,  who 
was  present,  and  to  w hom  I made  that  remark, 
observed,  in  return,  that  she  remembered  him  as 
the  most  atrocious  tyrant  that  ever  tortured  a 
doll,  and  the  hardest  driver  of  an  exhausted  lit- 
tle girl  in  string  harness  that  England  could  pro- 
duce. “ I burn  with  indignation,  and  I ache 
with  fatigue,”  was  the  way  Miss  Rachel  summed 
it  up,  “when  I think  of  Franklin  Blake.” 

Hearing  what  I now  tell  you,  you  will  natural- 
ly ask  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Franklin  should  have 
passed  all  the  years,  from  the  time  when  he  wras 
a boy  to  the  time  when  he  w as  a man,  out  of  his 
own  country.  I answer,  because  his  father  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  next  heir  to  a Dukedom,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  prove  it. 

In  two  words,  this  was  how  the  thing  hap- 
pened : 

My  lady’s  eldest  sister  married  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Blake — equally  famous  for  his  great  riches 
and  his  great  suit  at  law.  How  many  years  he 
went  on  worrying  the  tribunals  of  his  country  tc 
turn  out  the  Duke  in  possession,  and  to  put  him- 
self in  the  Duke’s  place — how  many  lawyers’ 
purses  he  filled  to  bursting,  and  how  many  oth- 
erwise harmless  people  he  set  by  the  ears  together 
disputing  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong — is  more 
by  a great  deal  than-I  can  reckon  up.  His  wife 
died,  and  two  of  his  three  children  died,  before 
the  tribunals  could  make  up  their  minds  to  show 
him  the  door  and  take  no  more  of  his  money. 
When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  Duke  in  posses- 
sion was  left  in  possession,  Mr.  Blake  discovered 
that  the  only  way  of  being  even  with  his  country 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  treated  him  was 
not  to  let  his  country  have  the  honor  of  educating 
his  son.  “ How  can  I trust  my  native  institu- 
tions,” was  the  form  in  which  he  put  it,  “after 
the  way  in  which  my  native  institutions  have  be- 
haved to  me  ?”  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Blake  dis- 
liked all  boys,  his  own  included,  and  vou  mil  ad- 
mit that  it  could  only  end  in  one  way.  Master 
Franklin  was  taken  from  us  in  England,  and  w'as 
sent  to  institutions  which  his  father  could  trust, 
in  that  superior  country,  Germany;  Mr.  Blake 
himself,  you  will  observe,  remaining  snug  in  En- 
gland, to  improve  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
Rarliament  House,  and  to  publish  a statement 
on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  in  possession,  which 
has  remained  an  unfinished  statement  from  that 
day  to  this. 

There ! Thank  God,  that’s  told ! Neither  you 
nor  I need  trouble  our  heads  any  more  aboutMr. 
Blake,  senior.  Leave  him  to  the  Dukedom ; and 
let  you  and  I stick  to  the  Diamond. 

The  Diamond  takes  us  back  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
who  was  the  innocent  means  of  bringing  that  un- 
lucky jewel  into  the  house. 

Our  nice  boy  didn’t  forget  us  after  he  went 
abroad.  He  wrrote  every  now  and  then ; some- 
times to  my  lady,  sometimes  to  Miss  Rachel, 
and  sometimes  to  me.  We  had  had  a transac- 
tion together  before  he  left,  winch  consisted  of  his 
borrowing  of  me  a ball  of  string,  a four-bladed 
knife,  and  seven-and-sixpence  in  money — the  col- 
or of  which  last  I have  not  seen,  and  never  expect 
to  see,  again.  His  letters  to  me  chiefly  related 
to  borrowing  more.  I heard,  however,  from  my 
lady,  how  he  got  on  abroad,  as  he  grew  in  years 
and  stature.  After  he  had  learned  what  the  in- 
stitutions of  Germany  could  teach  him,  he  gave 
the  French  a turn  next,  and  the  Italians  a turn 
after  that.  They  made  him  among  them  a sort 
of  universal  genius,  as  well  as  I could  understand 
it.  He  wrote  a little ; he  painted  a little ; he 
sang  and  played  and  composed  a little — borrow- 
ing, as  I suspect,  in  all  these  cases,  just  as  he 
had  borrowed  from  me.  His  mother’s  fortune 
(seven  hundred  a year)  fell  to  him  when  he  came 
of  age,  and  ran  through  him  as  it  might  be  through 
a sieve.  The  more  money  he  had,  the  more  he 
wanted  : there  was  a hole  in  Mr.  Franklin’s  pock- 
et that  nothing  would  sew  up.  Wherever  he  went 
the  lively,  easy  way  of  him  made  him  welcome. 
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He  lived  here,  there,  and  every  where ; his  ad- 
dress (as  he  used  to  put  it  himself)  being  “ Post- 
otfice,  Europe— to  be  left  till  called  for.”  Twice 
over  lie  made  up  his  mind  to  come  back  to  En- 
gland and  see  us ; and  twice  over  (saving  your 
presence)  some  unmentionable  woman  stood  in 
the  way  and  stopped  him.  Ilis  third  attempt 
succeeded,  as  you  know  already  from  what  my 
lady  told  me.  * On  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  we  were  to  see  for  the  first  time  what  our 
nice  boy  had  grown  to  be  as  a man.  He  came 
of  good  blood ; he  had  a high  courage ; and  he 
was  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  by  our  reckon- 
ing. Now  you  know  as  much  of  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake  as  I did— before  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  came 
down  to  our  house. 

The  Thursday  was  as  fine  a summer’s  day  as 
ever  you  saw ; and  my  lady  and  Miss  Rachel  (not 
expecting  Mr.  Franklin  till  dinner-time)  drove 
out  to  lunch  with  some  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

When  they  were  gone  I went  and  had  a look 
at  the  bedroom  which  had  been  got  ready  for 
our  guest,  and  saw  tlint  all  was  straight.  Then, 
being  butler  in  my  lady’s  establishment,  as  well 
as  steward  (at  my  own  particular  request,  mind, 
and  because  it  vexed  me  to  see  any  body  but  my- 
self in  possession  of  the  key  of  the  late  Sir  John’s 
cellar)— then,  I say,  I fetched  up  some  of  our  fa- 
mous Latour  claret,  and  set  it  in  the  warm  summer 
air  to  take  oft'  the  chill  before  dinner.  Concluding 
to  set  myself  in  the  warm  summer  air  next — see- 
ing that  what  is  good  for  old  claret  is  equally  good 
for  old  age — I took  up  my  bee-hive  chair  to  go  out 
into  the  back  court,  when  I was  stopped  by  hear- 
ing a sound  like  the  soft  beating  of  a drum  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  my  lady’s  residence. 

Going  round  to  the  terrace,  1 found  three  ma- 
hogany-colored Indians,  in  white  linen  frocks  and 
browsers,  looking  up  at  the  house. 

The  Indians,  as  I saw  on  looking  closer,  had 
fcmall  hand-drums  slung  in  front  of  them.  Be- 
hind them  stood  a little,  delicate-looking,  light- 
haired, English  boy  carrying  a bag.  I judged  the 
fellows  to  be  strolling  conjurors,  and  the  boy  with 
(he  bag  to  be  canying  the  tools  of  their  trade. 
One  of  the  three,  who  spoke  English,  and  who 
exhibited,  I must  own,  the  most  elegant  man- 
ners, presently  informed  me  that  my  judgment 
■Vas  right.  He  requested  permission  to  show  his 
tricks  in  the  presence  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

Now  I am  not  a sour  old  man.  I am  general- 
ly all  for  amusement,  and  the  last  person  in  the 
ivorld  to  distrust  another  person  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a few  shades  darker  than  myself.  But 
the  best  of  us  have  our  weaknesses — and  my  weak- 
ness, when  I know  a family  plate-basket  to  be  out 
on  a pantry-table,  is  to  be  instantly  reminded  of 
that  basket  by  the  sight  of  a strolling  stranger 
Whose  manners  are  superior  to  my  own.  I ac- 
cordingly informed  the  Indian  that  the  lady  of  the 
bouse  was  out ; and  I warned  him  and  his  party 
off  the  premises.  He  made  me  a beautiful  bow  in 
l etum ; and  he  and  his  party  went  off  the  prem- 
ises. On  my  side,  I returned  to  my  bee-hive 
chair,  and  set  myself  down  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  court,  and  fell  (if  the  truth  must  be  owned) 
hot  exactly  into  a sleep,  but  into  the  next  best 
thing  to  it. 

I was  roused  up  by  my  daughter  Penelope  run- 
ning out  at  me  as  if  the  house  was  on  fire.  What 
do  you  think  she  wanted  ? She  wanted  to  have 
the  three  Indian  jugglers  instantly  taken  up ; for 
this  reason,  namely,  that  they  knew  who  was  com- 
ing from  London  to  visit  us,  and  that  they  meant 
some  mischief  to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake. 

Mr.  Franklin's  name  roused  me.  I opened  my 
eyes,  and  made  my  girl  explain  herself. 

It  appeared  that  Penelope  had  just  come  from 
our  lodge,  where  she  had  been  having  a gossip 
with  the  lodge-keeper’s  daughter.  The  two  girls 
had  seen  the  Indians  pass  out,  after  I had  warned 
them  off,  followed  by  their  little  boy.  Taking  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  boy  was  ill  used  by  the 
foreigners — for  no  reason  that  I could  discover, 
except  that  he  wns  pretty  and  delicate-looking — 
the  girls  had  stolen  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
hedge  between  us  and  the  road,  and  had  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  foreigners  on  the  outer  side. 
These  proceedings  resulted  in  the  performance  of 
the  following  extraordinary  tricks  : 

They  first  looked  up  the  road  and  down  the  road, 
and  made  sure  that  they  were  alone.  Then  they 
all  three  faced  about,  and  stared  hard  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  house.  Then  they  jabbered  and 
disputed  in  their  own  language,  and  looked  at 
each  other  like  men  in  doubt.  Then  they  all 
turned  to  their  little  English  boy,  as  if  they  ex- 
pected him  to  help  them.  And  then  the  chief  In- 
dian, who  spoke  English,  said  to  the  boy,  “ Hold 
out  your  hand.” 

On  hearing  those  dreadful  words,  my  daughter 
Penelope  said  she  didn’t  know  what  prevented  her 
heart  from  flying  straight  out  of  her.  I thought 
privately  that  it  might  have  been  her  stays.  All  I 
said,  however,  was,  “You  make  my  flesh  creep.” 
(Nota  bene : women  like  these  little  compliments.) 

Well,  when  the  Indian  said  “Hold  out  your 
hand,  ” the  boy  shrunk  back,  and  shook  his  head, 
and  said  he  didn’t  like  it.  The  Indian  there- 
upon asked  him  (not  at  all  unkindly)  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  sent  back  to  London,  and  left 
where  they  had  found  him,  sleeping  in  an  empty 
basket  in  a market — a hungry,  ragged,  and  for- 
saken little  boy.  This,  it  seems,  ended  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  little  chap  unwillingly  held  out  his 
hand.  Upon  that  the  Indian  took  a bottle  from 
his  bosom,  and  poured  out  of  it  some  black  stuff, 
like  ink,  into  the  palm  of  the  boy’s  hand.  The 
Indian — first  touching  the  boy’s  head,  and  mak- 
ing signs  over  it  in  the  air — then  said,  “Look.” 
The  boy  became  quite  stiff,  and  stood  like  a 
statue,  looking  into  the  ink  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand. 

(So  far,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  juggling,  accom- 
panied by  a foolish  waste  of  ink.  I was  begin- 
ning to  feel  sleepy  again,  when  Penelope’s  next 
words  stirred  me  up.)_  ...  . 
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The  Indians  looked  up  the  road  and  down  the 
road  once  more — and  then  the  chief  Indian  said 
these  words  to  the  boy : ‘ ‘ See  the  English  gen- 
tleman from  foreign  parts.” 

The  boy  said,  “ I see  hint.” 

The  Indian  said,  “Is  it  on  the  road  to  this 
house,  and  on  no  other,  that  the  English  gentle- 
man will  pass  by  us  to-day  ?” 

The  boy  said,  “It  is  ou  the  road  to  this  house, 
and  on  no  other,  that  the  English  gentleman  will 
pass  by  you  to-day.” 

The  Indian  put  a second  question — after  wait- 
ing a little  first.  He  said:  “Has  the  English 
gentleman  got  It  about  him?” 

The  boy  answered — also,  after  waiting  a little 
first — “Yes.” 

The  Indian  put  a third  and  last  question: 
“Will  the  English  gentleman  come  here,  as  he 
has  promised  to  come,  at  the  close  of  day  ?” 

The  boy  said,  “I  can’t  tell.” 

The  Indian  asked  why. 

The  boy  said,  “lam  tired.  The  mist  rises  in 
my  head,  and  puzzles  me.  I can  see  no  more  to- 
day.” 

With  that  the  catechism  ended.  The  chief 
Indian  said  something  in  his  own  language  to 
the  other  two,  pointing  to  the  boy,  and  pointing 
toward  the  town,  in  which  (as  we  afterward  dis- 
covered) they  were  lodged.  He  then,  after  mak- 
ing more  signs  on  the  boy’s  head,  blew  on  his 
forehead,  and  so  woke  him  up  with  a start.  After 
that  they  all  went  on  their  way  toward  the  town, 
and  the  girls  saw  them  no  more. 

Most  things,  they  say,  have  a moral,  if  you 
only  look  for  it.  What  was  the  moral  of  this  ? 

The  moral  was,  as  I thought : First,  that  the 
chief  juggler  had  heard  Mr.  Franklin’s  arrival 
talked  of  among  the  servants  out-of-doors,  and 
saw  his  way  to  making  a little  money  by  it. 
Second,  that  he  and  his  men  and  boy  (with  a 
view  to  making  the  said  money)  meant  to  hang 
about  till  they  saw  my  lady  drive  home,  and  then 
to  come  back,  and  foretell  Mr.  Franklin’s  arrival 
by  magic.  Third,  that  Penelope  had  heard  them 
rehearsing  their  hocus-pocus,  like  actors  rehears- 
ing a play.  Fourth,  that  I should  do  well  to 
have  an  eye,  that  evening,  on  the  plate-basket. 
Fifth,  that  Penelope  would  do  well  to  cool  down, 
and  leave  me,  her  father,  to  doze  off  again  in  the 
sun. 

That  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  sensible  view. 
If  you  know  any  thing  of  the  ways  of  young  wo- 
men, you  won’t  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Penel- 
ope wouldn’t  take  it.  The  moral  of  the  thing 
was  serious,  according  to  my  daughter.  She 
particularly  reminded  me  of  the  Indian’s  third 
question.  Has  the  English  gentleman  got  It 
about  him  ? “ Oh , Father ! ” says  Penelope,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  “don’t  joke  about  this!  What 
does  ‘ It’  mean  ?” 

“Well  ask  Mr.  Franklin,  my  dear,”  I said, 
“if  you  can  wait  till  Mr.  Franklin  comes.”  I 
winked  to  show  I meant  that  in  joke.  Penelope 
took  it  quite  seriously.  My  girl’s  earnestness 
tickled  me.  ‘ ‘ What  on  earth  should  Mr.  Frank- 
lin know  about  it?”  I inquired.  “Ask  him,” 
says  Penelope.  “And  see  whether  he  thinks  it 
a laughing  matter,  too.”  With  that  parting  shot 
my  daughter  left  me. 

I settled  it  with  myself,  when  she  was  gone, 
that  I really  would  ask  Mr.  Franklin — mainly  to 
set  Penelope’s  mind  at  rest.  What  was  said  be- 
tween us,  when  I did  ask  him,  later  on  that  same 
day,  you  will  find  set  out  fully  in  its  proper  place. 
But  as  I don’t  wish  to  raise  your  expectations 
and  then  disappoint  them,  I will  take  leave  to 
warn  you  here — before  we  go  any  further — that 
you  w-on’t  find  the  ghost  of  a joke  in  our  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  of  the  jugglers.  To  my 
great  surprise,  Mr.  Franklin,  like  Penelope,  took 
the  thing  seriously.  How  seriously,  you  will  un- 
derstand, when  I tell  you  that,  in  his  opinion, 
“ It”  meant  the  Moonstone. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tnfi  storm— the  beautiful,  inconvenient,  direful,  de- 
lightful, drifting  snow-storm ! What  would  some  poor, 
brainless  people  do  if  the  ever-changing  weather  did 
not  afford  them  a fruitful  topic  of  conversation  ? And 
such  an  appropriate  topic  too  1 It  is  always  suitable 
for  Mr.  Smalltalk,  in  an  evening  call  upon  Miss  Little- 
say,  to  remark  that  “we  have  had  a terrible  storm," 
or  that  “ it  is  fearfully  cold,"  or  that  “ the  wind  blows 
shockingly,"  provided  the  storm,  or  the  cold,  or  the 
wind  are  any  ways  in  season.  Fifteen  minutes’  in- 
tense thought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smalltalk — after  he 
has  tied  his  cravat  in  the  latest  Style,  and  brushed  his 
hair  preparatory  to  the  evening  call— will  euable  him 
to  decide  with  tolerable  correctness  what  feature  in 
the  weather  is  most  prominent,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self to  introduce  the  subject  in  a natural  and  graceful 
manner,  after  having  made  his  bow,  said  “ Good-even- 
ing,” and  deposited  himself  languidly  in  the  softest 
easy-chair.  Sudden  atmospheric  changes  are  an  espe- 
cial blessing  to  Mr.  Smalltalk ; it  stirs  and  shakes  up 
his  mental  faculties— as  the  earthquakes  have  shaken 
St  Thomas— and  he  sometimes  veiitures  an  original 
remark,  which  he  has  had  a fair  chance  to  do  during 
the  last  week  or  two. 

There  are  two  great  pictures  which  may  be  seen  in 
New  York  city  after  a heavy  snow-storm,  such  as  came 
so  early  this  winter.  Merry  children  coasting  and 
snow-balling;  merry  people,  in  elegant  sleighs,  with 
dashing  horses,  flying  through  the  Park,  through  Har- 
lem Lane,  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road,  through  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue— this  is  one.  Men  shoveling 
snow  from  the  car  tracks ; snow  banks  four  feet  high 
in  the  street;  cars  packed  with  living  people  as  dense- 
ly as  if  they  were  pickled  fish,  drivers  cross,  conductors 
cross,  every  body  cross,  horses  struggling ; weary  men 
and  women,  late  from  their  work,  standing  vainly  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  in.  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
place  in  some  coming  car;  mails  delayed,  and  busi- 
ness obstructed  generally— this  is  the  other.  The  snow 
brings  a good  deal  of  pleasure  to  New  Yorkers ; but  it 
is  a very  expensive  luxury,  and  costs  New  York  city  a 
deal  of  money  and  trouble. 

Yet  New  York  does  not  worry  its  head  about  money 
or  trouble,  especially  during  the  holidays ; and  good, 
smooth  sleighing  is  a great  delight  to  the  numerous 
callers  on  New-Year’s  Day.  May  wind  and  weather  be 


favorable  to  the  New-Year’s  greetings,  and  1868  bring 
gladness  and  blessings ! 

A daring  robbery  was  recently  committed  in  Wall 
Street,  in  broad  daylight,  at  one  of  the  busiest  hours 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  street  was  crowded  with 
people.  A bank  clerk  was  returning  from  the  Clear- 
ing-House with  a black  leather  bag,  containing 
$3,600,000  worth  of  checks,  and  $600  in  bank  notes, 
when  he  received  a blow  on  the  head  which  staggered 
him,  but  did  not  knock  him  down.  The  unknown  as- 
sailant seized  the  bag,  but  the  clerk  clung  to  it  with  a 
desperate  grasp.  The  robber  stepped  into  a sleigh, 
and  two  other  occupants  set  the  horse  attached  to  it 
in  rapid  motion.  The  clerk  still  clung  to  the  valuable 
satchel  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  was 
dragged  through  the  snow  a distance  of  over  a block, 
the  sleigh  actually  passing  the  bank  door  before  the 
robber  had  succeeded  in  compelling  the  determined 
clerk,  by  means  of  blows  on  the  hands  and  face,  to  re- 
lease his  hold  of  the  satchel.  The  robbers  made  their 
escape,  for  no  policeman  saw  the  attempt,  and  so  rap- 
idly was  it  done  that  the  other  witnesses  did  not  real- 
ize what  was  the  matter.  The  various  banks  whose 
checks  had  been  stolen  were  notified  and  payment 
stopped.  There  have  been  several  similar  attempts  at 
robbery  within  a couple  of  years ; and  doubtless  there 
is  a gang  of  villains  who  lie  in  wait  for  messengers 
who  carry  money  through  the  streets.  The  practice 
of  intrusting  large  sums  of  money  to  an  unguarded 
and  single  individual  is  really  an  invitation  to  thieves. 

A frightful  calamity  occurred  in  Second  Avenue  last 
week.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a Are  broke 
out  in  a four-story  tenement-house.  The  firemen  and 
police  promptly  arrived ; but  the  flames  had  made  such 
progress  that  it  was  evident  they  had  been  smouldering 
some  time.  Dense  volumes  of  smoke  filled  the  narrow 
stairways,  and  a scene  of  the  wildest  terror  and  confu- 
sion ensued.  Every  effort  was  made  to  assist  the  in- 
mates of  the  upper  floors  to  escape,  but  seven  persons 
were  found  dead  from  suffocation.  Several  others 
were  seriously  injured,  and  two  have  since  died.  The 
passages  and  staircases  of  the  house  were  all  narrow, 
aud  built  of  wood.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  was  no 
fire-escape  on  the  premises,  and  the  fact  that  the  scut- 
tle-ladder broke  beneath  the  weight  of  the  persons  at- 
tempting to  ascend  it  reveals  the  character  of  the 
modes  of  egress.  Several  tragedies  of  a similar  kind 
have  occurred  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

What  a careless  people  we  Americans  are  ! Statis- 
tics show  that  not  less  than  a million  letters  were 
mailed,  during  the  year  covered  by  the  Report  of  the 
Postmaster -General,  without  signatures  and  misdi- 
rected, or  so  badly  directed  that  the  address  was  total- 
ly unintelligible.  In  addition  to  these,  more  than  a 
million  and  a half  were  restored  to  the  writers  by  the 
care  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  And  yet  we  think  we 
are  always  very  careful  in  addressing  the  letters  we  in- 
dividually send,  and  usually  lay  all  the  blame  of  lost 
letters  upon  the  mails — the  postmaster,  the  clerks,  the 
carriers,  or  somebody  besides  our  very  careful  selves 
has  done  the  mischief.  In  general  the  address  is  writ- 
ten on  the  envelope  in  haste ; we  want  to  send  the 
letter  to  be  mailed,  and  it  is  all  ready  but  directing 
it,  and  we  seize  a pen,  dash  off  the  name  and  place, 
and  often  never  look  to  see  if  it  is  correctly  written. 
Yet  we  know  business-men  of  large  correspondence 
who  always  make  it  a point  to  write  within  the  letter 
the  full  address  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  give 
special  thought  to  the  legible  and  careful  direction  of 
the  envelope.  And  some  of  these  say  they  have  never 
known  of  a letter  of  theirs  being  lost. 

The  following  advice  is  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Health  to  skaters  who  suffer  during  their  recreation 
from  cold  feet:  “Before  starting  for  the  ice,  bathe 
your  feet  in  cold  water,  dry  them  perfectly,  and  give 
them  a good  rubbing  with  a crash  towel,  put  on  a pair 
of  woolen  or  heavy  cotton  stockings,  and  your  feet 
will  remain  comfortably  warm  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  coldest  weather." 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  current  items 
of  the  newspapers,  often  hastily  collected,  and  insert- 
ed without  examination  as  facts.  Not  long  ago  a 
certain  city  paper  contained,  on  a Monday  morning, 
a carefully-prepared  report  of  a sermon,  stated  to  have 
been  preached  the  day  before  by  a well-known  cler- 
ical gentleman  at  his  church  in  this  city.  The  clergy- 
man in  question  was  at  the  time  thousands  of  miles 
away,  across  the  ocean.  We  do  not,  therefore,  alto- 
gether believe  a statement  that  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers  to  the  effect  that  in  a town  (which  shall  be 
unmentioned)  in  Connecticut,  not  a pastor  has  had  a 
cent  added  to  his  pay  since  the  war  began,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  a pastor  there  is  $1000.  But  if 
by  any  means  any  other  town  has  been  unmindful  of 
its  pastors,  New-Year’s  Day  is  a favorable  opportunity 
to  turn  over  a new  leaf. 

It  is  said— and  how  very  pleasant  is  the  knowledge  I 
—that  an  oyster’s  heart  beats  perceptibly  half  an  hour 
after  it  is  swallowed.  This  Is,  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  equally  true  of  oysters  stewed  or  raw, 
broiled  or  fried ; at  least,  no  exceptions  or  qualifica- 
tions are  made  in  the  statement  from  which  we  gather 
this  interesting  fact. 

This  cold  winter  weather  has  stirred  up  the  young 
ladies  of  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary— so  well  known  as 
an  institution  based  on  Christian  principles  and  thor- 
ough instruction— to  raise  such  a sum  of  money  as 
will  supply  the  means  of  more  perfectly  heating  the 
building.  The  main  halls  are  inadequately  warmed, 
and  as  this  institution  has  no  fund  for  extra  expenses, 
some  of  the  energy  which  inspired  its  benevolent 
founder,  Mary  Lyon,  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
pupils.  They  have  earnestly  commenced  their  work 
in  combination  with  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  and  will  doubtless  accomplish  their  object; 
for  sensible  and  enthusiastic  women  seldom  fail  in 
what  they  undertake.  The  friends  of  this  institution 
scattered  throughout  the  country  will  wish  them  suc- 
cess ; and  many,  doubtless,  will  show  their  interest  in 
a tangible  way. 

A lecturer  in  England  recently  undertook  to  cure 
the  undergraduates  of  Cambridge  of  smoking  by  dis- 
coursing to  them  on  the  evils  of  this  practice.  When 
the  time  for  the  lecture  arrived  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  some  four  hundred  students  in  attend- 
ance, each  with  a pipe  surcharged  with  tobacco. 

Weston’s  walking  feat  is  thrown  quite  into  the  shade 
by  some  developments  in  regard  to  a Norwegian 
named  Ernst,  who  was  bom  in  1790,  and  commenced 
his  career  as  a pedestrian  in  England  when  about  20 
years  of  age.  After  some  successful  practice  he  agreed 
to  walk  from  Paris  to  Moscow  in  15  days,  a bet  of 
$20,000  having  been  made,  of  which,  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, he  was  to  receive  only  $800.  At  noon  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1822,  he  started  from  Place  Yenddme,  Paris, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June  stood  before 


the  Kremlin,  in  Moscow,  accomplishing  the  distance 
of  1600  English  miles  in  13# , instead  of  15  days,  or  at 
an  average  of  107  miles  a day.  At  another  time  Eras* 
walked  117  miles  a day  for  14  days  consecutively.  At 
other  .times  he  made  85  miles  a day  for  21  days  run- 
ning, and  82  miles  per  day  during  60  days.  These 
statements  are  said  to  be  capable  of  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  proof. 

A good  story  is  told  of  an  old  Dutch  farmer,  who, 
having  lust  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  Justice  of  the 
peace,  undertook  to  marry  a couple  who  came  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

“Veil,  you  vants  to  be  marrit,  do  yon?"  said  he. 
“ Veil,  you  loves  dis  woman  so  goot  as  any  you  ever 
see?” 

“Yes,"  answered  the  man. 

Then  to  the  woman, 

“Veil,  do  you  love  dis  man  so  better  as  no  man  you 
never  see  ?’’ 

Lady  hesitated,  and  he  repeated, 

“Veil,  veil,  do  you  likes  him  so  well  as  to  be  his 
wife  ?’’ 

“ Oh,  certainly,"  she  answered,  with  a kind  of  titter. 
“ Veil,  dat  is  all  any  reasonable  man  can  expect.  So 
you  are  marrit.  I pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 

The  man  then  asked  the  justice  what  was  to  pay. 
“Ob,  nothing  at  all— nothing  at  all— you  are  wel- 
come to  it  if  it  will  do  you  any  good.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  surgical  operations  on 
record  was  performed  some  weeks  ago  upon  a young 
gentleman  residing  at  Tarry  town.  He  was  thrown  out 
of  a wagon  and  injured  so  severely  that  his  recovery 
was  considered  hopeless.  It  seems  that  his  neck  was 
dislocated— a circumstance  that  would  without  doubt 
have  resulted  fatally  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  a surgeon,  who  by  a rapid  and  expert  move- 
ment adjusted  the  broken  atlas  of  the  vertebra;.  Since 
then  the  neck  of  the  patient  has  been  kept  in  a station- 
ary position  by  means  of  instruments,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  his  being  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Munich  boasts  of  having  the  largest  bronze  statue 
in  the  world.  This  colossal  figure  represents  the  pro- 
tectress of  Bavaria  with  a huge  lion  standing  at  her 
side.  In  her  right  hand  is  a sword,  and  the1  left  hand 
holds  upward  a wreath  of  flowers.  The  entire  figure 
is  In  the  most  beautiftil  proportions,  and  is  65  feet  high, 
weighing  230,000  pounds.  It  stands  upon  a granite 
pedestal  30  feet  in  height,  through  which  a circular 
stairway  leads  to  the  head  of  the  figure,  where  seats 
are  provided  for  eight  persons. 

A resident  in  Pdre  la  Chaise,  Paris,  ordered,  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  that  a copy  of  La  Patrie  should 
be  placed  on  his  tombstone  every  morning.  This  ec- 
centric request  is  duly  carried  out,  and  there  on  the 
grave  can  be  seen  a heap  of  musty  old  papers. 

Men  do  get  fearfully  hardened  and  callous  to  the 
exhibition  of  tender  and  sensitive  feeling  in  woman  ! 
They  rough  it  in  the  outside  world,  and  often  their  oc- 
cupation quite  blunts  their  perceptions ! In  proof  of 
which  statement  is  the  case  of  a scientific  man,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  His  wife  m ade 
some  request  of  him  one  day  which  he  refused  to 
grant.  Her  heart  was  set  on  it,  and  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  But  the  chemist  bent  over  his  acids,  an  d 
powders,  and  bottles  immovable  as  a rock.  “Tears 
are  useless,  my  dear,"  said  he.  “I  have  analyzed 
them ; they  contain  a little  phosphate  of  lime,  some 
chlorid  of  sodium,  and  water  1" 

It  is  said  that  many  persons  have  found  by  experi- 
ment that  the  light  of  coal-oil  lamps  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  adding  to  the  oil  one-fourth  its  weight  cf 
common  salt  It  is  reported  to  make  the  light  much 
more  brilliant  and  clear,  to  keep  the  wick  clean,  and 
prevent  smoking.  If  this  is  really  true,  it  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  many  families,  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country,  who  are  dependent  upon  kerosene  for 
light.  The  smoke  of  this  oil  is  most  disagreeable,  ant} 
if  the  remedy  could  be  introduced  into  the  city  cars, 
it  would  be  an  improvement. 


“NOT  FOR  US.” 

Overhead  the  stars  shine  bright 
In  the  clear,  cold  winter  sky; 

And  the  windows,  all  alight, 

Shine  upon  the  passers-by, 

Moving  on,  a living  tide, 

Through  the  busy,  crowded  street, 
Where  the  walks  on  either  side 
Echo  with  the  tread  of  feet. 

Keen  and  frosty  is  the  air 
Of  the  chill  December  night, 

Now  the  year  that  was  so  fair 

From  tie  gray  earth  takes  its  flight ; 
And,  as  swiftly  pass  the  days, 

Hearths  grow  warm  with  festal  cheer; 
And  each  heart  with  kindness  glows 
Now  the  Christmas  time  is  near. 

Children  in  their  snowy  beds 
Dream  of  Santa  Claus  by  night; 

Older  hearts  and  wiser  heads 

Share  with  them  then-  young  delight; 
Faces  that,  at  other  times, 

Darken  with  the  shade  of  care, 

Lay  aside  their  anxious  looks, 

And  the  smiles  of  gladness  wear. 

See  what  wonders  here  are  met 
In  this  mammoth  window,  deep: 

Dolls  with  flaxen  curls  and  jet, 

Barking  dogs  and  woolly  sheep; 

Some  Aladdin’s  palace  this, 

Reared  by  a magician’s  hand, 

At  whose  portals,  filled  with  light, 
Dazzled  gazers,  wondering,  stand. 

“Not  for  us  the  gifts  within; 

Only  these  the  sick  may  buy,” 

Speaks  the  mother,  pale  and  thin, 

To  the  child,  whose  wistful  eye 
Looks  with  longing  on  the  toys 
Heaped  in  gay  profusion  there — 
Painted  harlequin  and  doll 

Glittering  in  the  gaslight’s  glare. 

“Not  for  us,”  ah!  sharp  the  thorn 
In  those  words  to  her  young  heart; 
Sad  the  bitter  meaning  born, 

Causing  silent  tears  to  start. 

Is  she  all  too  young  to  know, 

Gazing  on  that  window  them. 

Better  gifts  there  are  than  those 
\Yaitjng  for  tis  all — somewhere  ? 
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A BACHELOR’S  DINNER. 

If  there  is  any  thing  dismal  in  this  bright  world 
of  ours  it  is  a dinner — no  matter  how  good — eat- 
en alone ; and  for  the  good  and  sufficient  cause 
that  there  can  be  no  feast  of  reason  where  there 
is  no  flow  of  soul.  An  American  restaurant, 
where  each  man  dines  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowded  company,  though  relieved  somewhat  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  necessary  to  that  manner 
of  feeding  by  wholesale,  is  still  a dull  place,  to 
which  no  sane  man  resorts  except  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  business  or  haste.  The  dullest  of  all 
toasts — that  which  is  “ drank  standing  and  in  si- 
lence”— is  only  relieved  from  positive  stupidity  by 
the  usual  sentiment  of  respect  and  honor  which 
accompanies  it.  But  of  all  the  dull  meals  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived  is  that  of  a dinner  on 
a great  festal  occasion  eaten  in  solitude.  As,  for 
instance,  a friendless  bachelor’s  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas, such  as  we  illustrate  on  page  9.  To  the 
poor  old  fellow  who  sits  down  to  his  solitary  fare 
there  is  nothing  cheering  in  the  roast  beef,  no- 
thing inspiring  in  the  decanter  of  sherry,  and  only 
satire  and  reproach  in  the  only  mated  articles  in 
the  room — the  knife  and  fork.  The  dull  condi- 
tion of  the  room,  the  doleful  aspect  of  the  dinner- 
table,  and  the  dismal  expression  of  the  bachelor’s 
face  are  well  delineated  by  the  artist;  and  we 
shall  expect  that  every  sensible  bachelor — if  such 
things  exist — will  rise  from  the  serious  contem- 
plation of  this  picture  fully  resolved  to  “go  and 
sin  no  more”  or  longer  by  remaining  a bachelor 
and  taking  his  next  Christmas  dinner  in  silence 
and  alone. 


PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES. 

By  IVIISS  ANNIE  THOMAS, 

Author  of  “Denis  Donne,”  “Walter  Goring,”  “Played 
Out,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HESITATION. 

The  accident,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  child — the  dread  she  had  labored  under  for 
a few  moments  of  Frank  being  blamed  for  that 
accident — the  remark  of  the  little  girl’s  grand- 
mother— or  something,  she  could  not  quite  de- 
cide what,  preyed  painfully  on  Mrs.  Bathurst’s 
spirits  as  she  rode  home  that  day. 

“ It’s  all  right,  my  darling.  What  makes  you 
so  sad  now  ?”  Frank  said,  rather  reproach  fully, 
coming  close,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel; “I  can’t  bear  to  see  you  looking  so  cut 
up.” 

She  tried  hard  to  smile  at  him.  She  knew 
that  this  gloom,  which  would  assert  its  sway  over 
her,  was  a poor  compliment  to  the  man  -who  had 
married  her,  and  was  bright  and  happy  in  his 
love  for  her,  and  who  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  such  gloom.  But  she  could  not 
help  herself.  The  smile  was  a very  poor  per- 
fonnance,  and  they  both  felt  it  to  be  so. 

“ My  dear  Trixy,”  he  said,  very  seriously  for 
Frank — “my  dear  Trixy,  are  you  not  well  ?” 

“Yes,  I am  quite  well,  Frank,”  she  said. 

‘ ‘ Then  are  you  not  happy  ?”  he  asked,  quickly. 

“Very  happy  with  you,  Frank;  do  believe 
that.” 

“Then  what  are  you  not  happy  about  ? Trixy, 
it’s  no  use.  I seem  to  be  very  light  and  careless 
and  unobservant,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but 
where  I love  I am  not  these  things,  and  I love 
you ; tell  me,  darling ; I have  a right  to  share 
your  sorrow,  if  you  have  one.” 

“ I was  a little  shocked  just  now,  that  was  all,” 
she  said,  falteringly ; “ the  poor  little  child  look- 
ed so  helpless,  and  the  mother  seemed  so  hurt 
and  grieved  about  it,  and  the  grandmother  seem- 
ed so  hard  and  callous ; it  upset  me  a little.” 

“Yes,  the  old  woman  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,” he  said,  contemptuously;  “she  thought 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  pity  and  the  purse- 
strings of  the  young  married  lady  by  being  piti- 
less to  that  poor  thing  her  daughter.” 

“ And  she  only  wroke  all  my  pity  for  the  poor 
little  child,”  Beatrix  said,  sadly — “the  poor  lit- 
tle innocent  child,  who  does-  not  know  yet  how 
much  it  is  to  be  pitied.” 

“ They  never  do  feel  it  much  in  that  class,” 
he  said,  carelessly ; “ they  have  no  traditions — ” 

“Frank,  don’t  speak  in  that  way,”  she  said, 
imploringly ; “I  can’t  bear  it — I can’t,  indeed !” 

“But,  my  dear  child,  simply  they  have  not.” 

“ They  have  the  traditions  of  virtue  and  purity 
just  as  much  as  we — as  gentlepeople  have.  ” 

“Yes,  but  they  don’t  fall  from  such  a height 
into  such  an  abyss  of  shame  as  we  do  if  any  thing 
of  the  sort  befalls  us,”  he  said,  energetically; 
“ it’s  a living  thing  in  our  order,  that  family  pride 
which  we  may  feel  in  looking  back  through  gen- 
erations and  saying,  with  truth,  that  all  the  men 
were  brave,  and  all  the  women  spotless;  it’s  a 
living  thing,  a power  in  the  land ; a — surely  you 
agree  with  me,  Trixy  ?” 

“I  do;  indeed  I do.” 

“Why,  on  earth,  then,  do  you  look  as  though 
I were  advancing  frightfiilly  heterodox  or  start- 
lingly-new  opinions?”  Then,  after  a minute’s 
pause,  he  added,  “It’s  not  worth  our  while  to 
argue  on  the  subject  the  poor  little  child  intro- 
duced, though.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  cliffs, 
dear;  the  sea-breeze  will  bring  back  the  color 
the  fright  banished.  I will  make  you  decide  on 
a subject  for  me.  I want  to  take  a view  on  the 
coast,  and  you  shall  tell  me  which  to  take.  Glo- 
rious all  this  is,  to  be  sure ! This  time  of  year 
down  here  is  like  a poem  of  Keats’s.” 

“What  will  have  happened  to  us,  I wonder, 
before 

‘Autumn  bold, 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold,' 
be  all  about  us?”  Trixy  said,  as  they  turned  into 
a narrow  lane,  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  spring 
seemed  to  have  been  embodied.  The  sloping 
banks  of  the  Ind^hficjgpfc  we*e  .thickly  covered 


with  pale  primroses  and  large,  intensely  violet 
dog-violets ; forcing  their  way  up  among  these, 
the  young  curly  fronds  of  the  hart’s-tongue  and 
royal  male  fern  advanced  their  beautiful  claim 
to  consideration.  Honey-suckle,  in  thick,  full 
clusters,  wreathed  itself  about  the  hedge-tops. 
The  dark-green  leaves  and  purely-blue  flowers 
of  the  periwinkle  went  along  in  sinuous  curves, 
and  a few  large-eyed  daisies  starred  the  way-side 
garden,  which  no  culture  could  have  improved. 
There  w ere  such  depths  of  velvety  moss — such 
imperial  clumps  of  golden  fern — such  darkly- 
shaded  nooks,  wherein  water  trickled  and  hardy 
young  cresses  grew  in  delicious  profusion — such 
dazzling  masses  of  red-gold  king-cups — such  long, 
feathery  grasses — such  a wreath  of  verdure  and 
color,  in  fact,  that  one  grew  to  fear  that  nature 
had  been  too  prodigal  of  her  gifts  in  that  lane, 
and  that  she  must,  of  strong  necessity,  fall  short 
of  her  favors  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of  it.  But 
(and  here  is  the  wonder)  in  this  lavish  western 
land  nature  enriches  every  spot  alike.  Even  her 
cliffs  are  covered  with  a daintily-colored  carpet- 
ing of  moss  and  lichen.  Her  rocks  have  shades 
of  red  and  purple  over  them ; her  sands  glitter 
with  crushed  crystals;  her  caves  sparkle  with 
stalactites.  Her  pastures  and  commons  are  green 
with  a greenness  on  which  the  eye  rests  linger- 
ingly, lovingly,  to  w hich  it  longs  to  return.  Her 
moors  are  magnificent  mosaics ; for  thereon  red 
mosses  and  purple  heather,  yellow  gorse  and 
wild  white  flowers,  forget-me-nots  and  pimpernel, 
bluebells  and  wild  thyme  are  mingled  by  a fault- 
less Artist’s  hand.  And  her  lofty  hills  draw  the 
clouds,  and  her  dense  woods  shelter  the  land,  so 
her  beauty  is  never  sun-burnt,  but  is  always  fresh 
as  from  a recent  bath. 

Mrs.  Bathurst’s  thoughts  were  very  far  from 
the  beauties  of  the  land  when  they  came  out  of 
the  lane  and  got  upon  a wide  down,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  the  sea  tumbled  and  roared 
over  and  amidst  rocks  that  were  limpet  and  weed 
covered.  She  had  worked  herself  up  into  such 
a miserable  state  of  mind  that  no  external  object 
could  appeal  to  her.  As  she  dwelt  more  and 
more  in  bitter  secrecy  upon  this  deep,  terrible 
truth,  which  Marian  had  made  known  to  her  to- 
day, she  could  not  clear  her  brow  and  give  the 
smiles  that  he  sought  to  the  husband  who  had 
just  asked  for  her  hearty  coincidence  in  his  be- 
lief that  it  was  a living  thing  in  their  order,  that 
“pride  in  being  able  to  look  back  through  gen- 
erations and  avow  that  all  the  men  were  brave 
and  all  the  women  spotless.” 

She  was  very  miserable — pitiably  miserable — 
and  there  was  no  acting  blood  in  poor  Trixy. 
She  could  not  seem  to  be  more  bright  and  light- 
hearted than  she  really  was,  though  she  knew 
that  her  depression  would  give  rise  to  suspicions 
which  she  could  not  satisfactorily  allay ; more- 
over, she  was  one  of  those  women  on  whom  men- 
tal suffering  has  a speedy  physical  ill  effect.  Her 
side  began  to  ache,  and  her  head  to  feel  heavy, 
and  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy  the  glorious  burst 
of  sea-view  which  Frank  had  told  himself  “must 
surely  rouse  her.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you  care  for  the  country  a bit, 
Trixy,”  he  said,  disappointedly,  when  they  had 
stood  for  about  five  minutes  contemplating  the 
surging  wraves  in  silence. 

“ What,  Frank? — indeed  I do !” 

“ Any  way  you  don’t  care  for  this.  You  look 
bored.  You  will  be  happier  when  we  get  up  to 
town,  and  you  can  go  out  and  pace  about  in  the 
Row.” 

“ I wish  we  were  not  going  to  town,”  she  said, 
energetically;  “I  do,  Frank;  I like  being  here 
far  better ; I am  happier  here.” 

“ My  dear  child,  you’ll  give  some  of  your  old 
friends  rather  a queer  notion  of  your  happiness 
if  you  look  as  you  do  now  when  you  go  back  to 
the  world ; I confess  I don’t  understand  women.” 
Frank  spoke  as  if  he  were  both  hurt  and  offend- 
ed. 

“But  Frank,”  she  began. 

“Oh,  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  explain  any 
thing  that  you  would  rather  leave  unexplained, 
Beatrix,  ” he  interrupted,  rather  stiffly. 

“Y’ou  don't  understand  me,”  she  said,  almost 
piteously.  And  then  she  was  going  on  to  tell 
him  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  she  was 
very  happy,  and  perfectly  well  satisfied,  and  that 
he  must  not  imagine  she  was  sad  or  regretful 
whenever  a shade  of  thought  crept  over  her  face. 
But  he  would  scarcely  listen  to  this,  being  nom- 
inally anxious  to  get  “ along  the  coast,”  and  in 
reality  being  pained  out  of  all  power  of  listen- 
ing. 

“Frank,”  she  said,  when  they  had  ridden 
some  way  in  silence,  “be  a little  lenient  to  a 
woman’s  foolish  nervousness ; I was  very  silly  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  "upset,  that  I admit.  You 
won’t  be  gloomy  to  me  any  longer  ?” 

“Is  it  to  me  that  the  charge  of  gloominess 
this  day  applies  ?”  Mr.  Bathurst  replied,  care- 
lessly. “ I should  not  have  thought  so  if  I had 
been  called  upon  to  decide ; however,  it  doesn’t 
matter,  gloom  or  sunshine,  we  evidently  are  not 
always  to  have  honey-moon  weather.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  she  muttered,  giving  him  a 
glance  of  yearning,  pleading  aff  ect  ion  at  the  same 
time : “we have  always  had  it  till  to-day,  Frank, 
and  to-day  the  gloom  has  come—” 

“Heaven  knows  how!”  he  interrupted;  “I 
don’t,  at  least.  I’m  delighted  to  hear  that  it 
was  a mere  passing  cloud ; sadness  and  darkness 
don’t  agree  with  me.  Dull  looks  irritate  me, 
Trixy.  If  you  have  any  thing  to  be  dull  about, 
tell  me,  and  the  mere  speaking  of  it  will  exorcise 
the  demon : if  you  sit  and  brood  over  things,  and 
make  yourself  look  old  and  ill,  I shall  be  a good 
deal  more  annoyed  than  you  will  care  to  annoy 
me,  I fancy.  ” 

“I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  brooding  over 
things.” 

“Yes,  you  are.  All  women  are.  No,  I don’t 
think  Blanche  would  brood  over  any  thing;  I 
believe  she  would  have  it  out  and  have  done  with 
itx whatever  the  consequences.” 
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Trixv’s  heart  began  to  beat  painfully,  as  her 
husband  spoke.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Frank 
must  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  otherwise, 
why  should  he  press  on  her  the  duty  and  propri- 
ety of  confiding  in  him,  and  so  extol  Blanche  for 
an  honesty  and  truthfulness  which  she  had  not 
been  called  upon  to  practice?  “If  I told  him, 
nothing  could  be  gained,  and  a great  deal  would 
be  lost,”  she  repeated,  to  herself;  “he  would 
never  be  quite  happy  if  he  had  tbe  know-ledge 
that  his  wife  was  basely  bom ; and  if  he  were 
unhappy  about  me,  I should  never  know  a peace- 
ful hour.  ” Then  she  fell  to  thinking  the  subject 
over  again  in  all  its  bearings,  and  no  amount  of 
thought  made  it  more  manageable  or  less  terri- 
ble, while  it  did,  on  the  other  hand,  make  her 
dull,  sad,  and  silent  again. 

‘ ‘ It’s  rather  unfortunate  that  we  should  be  go- 
ing to  spend  this  evening  alone,  Trixy,”  Frank 
said,  when  they  were  riding  home.  “A  third 
person  would  have  broken  this  monotony,  which 
is  becoming  oppressive  to  you.” 

“Now  you  know  I am  never  so  happy  as  when 
I am  alone  with  you,  Frank,”  she  said,  looking 
at  him  tvith  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“You  are  very  good  to  say  so,”  he  replied, 
laughing;  “and  as  there  is  no  one  but  Mrs. 
Lyon  to  be  got  to  relieve  us  of  ourselves,  I wish 
I could  believe  you.  It’s  that  letter  from  your 
sister,  Mrs.  Sutton,  has  done  it,  I feel  pretty 
sure.  I suppose  she  has  narrated  one  of  her 
creditable  escapades  to  you,  and  you’re  disgusted 
or  ‘wounded,’  as  women  call  it,  at  being  con- 
nected with  her.  Now  have  I not  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head  at  last,  Trixy  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  no,”  she  said,  wishing  heartily 
the  while  that  her  connection  with  Marian  had 
been  a far  better  authenticated  thing  than  it  was. 

“Then  I give  you  up  for  this  evening,”  he 
said,  laughing,  “and  shall  fall  back  upon  my 
original  idea  of  asking  Mrs.  Lyon  to  come  and 
dine  with  us.  She  will  talk  to  me  and  smile  at 
me,  and  you  know  I must  be  talked  to  and 
smiled  at.  Shall  w-e  stop  in  the  village  and  ask 
her  ?” 

“Yes,”  Trixy  said,  eagerly.  She  foresaw  in 
Mrs.  Lyon’s  presence  a guard  against  further 
questioning  and  remark  for  that  evening  at  least. 
Accordingly  they  stopped  at  Mrs.  Lyon’s  cottage 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  be  ready,  as  usual,  if 
they  sent  down  the  carriage  for  her,  and  she  ac- 
quiesced in  the  arrangement,  and  so  Trixy  had 
no  great  strain  on  her  powers  of  concealment 
when  she  met  her  husband  at  dinner.  That  is 
to  say,  there  was  no  positive  and  actual  present 
strain  on  her  powers  of  concealment ; but,  after 
all,  it  was  but  a brief  respite,  and  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  its  resting  power  to  a total  cessation  of 
dread.  By-and-by,  in  one  of  the  many  long 
hours  her  husband  and  she  must  of  necessity 
spend  with  each  other  without  the  saving  pres- 
ence of  a third  person,  his  mind  would  surely  re- 
vert to  Marian's  letter  and  the  way  his  wife  had 
received  it.  And  then,  when  his  mind  did  so 
revert  to  the  disturbing  cause,  in  what  way  was 
she  to  set  it  at  rest  again  ? How  w-as  she  ever 
to  satisfy  and  reassure  the  man  whom  she  had 
deceived,  whom  she  had  been  compelled  against 
her  better  judgment  to  deceive,  because  of  the 
sins  of  others. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.  (and  last), 
told! 

The  end  of  May  saw  the  Bathiysts  settled  in 
tow-n  for  the  season  and  (Mrs.  Bathurst,  at  least) 
satiated  with  society.  The  pretty,  well-placed, 
newly-manned  woman  was  horribly  unhappy, 
and  her  unhappiness  was  patent  to  her  husband, 
and  the  cause  of  it  was  a sealed  book.  Very 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  two  or  three  who 
had  know-n  Beatrix  best  in  her  unmarried  days, 
her  tastes  and  feelings  in  the  matter  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  appeared  to  have  undergone  a 
complete  change.  She  shunned  Blanche  and 
sought  Marian,  and  this  was  a change  that  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Frank  Bathurst;  for  in 
spite  of  all  the  toleration  shown  and  precautions 
taken  by  Mark  Sutton,  hard  things  w-ere  said  of 
his  wife.  The  presence  of  Ellen  Bowden  no 
longer  gave  a coloring  of  respectability  to  the  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Eldale,  for  Ellen  had  gone 
home. 

Ellen  Bowden  had  gone  home  sorely  discom- 
fited and  very  sad.  For  several  months  she  had 
seen  bright  visions  and  dreamed  fair  dreams, 
and  now  at  last  she  w-as  compelled  to  awake  to  a 
dingy  reality.  She  had  been  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted into  a feeling  of  something  almost  resem- 
bling affection  for  this  pretty  aunt,  who  was  to 
her  the  tangible  representative  of  the  fabled 
w orld  of  fashion.  It  was  hard  on  Ellen,  there- 
fore, to  have  that  feeling  dashed  to  pieces  after 
months  of  cultivation  by  the  discovery  that  she 
had  been  a cat’s-paw  in  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs. 
Sutton.  The  dream  of  marrying  Mr.  Eldale  had 
been  a joyous  one.  The  w-aking  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  had  been  deceived  only  by  her  own 
vanity  and  Marian’s  vicious  deceit  (the  man  him- 
self had  thought  too  little  of  her  even  to  tiy  to 
deceive  her)  was  a cruel  one. 

So  she  had  gone  home  humbled  and  heart- 
stricken — gone  home  to  w-ake  to  other  truths 
which  were  equally  hard  and  cruel.  The  old 
love  of  her  childhood,  which  she  had  slighted 
and  scorned,  and  foolishly  tested,  had  snapped. 
She  could  have  turned  back  to  John  Wilmot  now 
and  have  loved  him  as  well  as  ever.  As  well  ? 
she.  could  have  loved  him  better,  for  she  had 
learned  to  appreciate  his  possession  of  certain 
qualities,  from  haring  found  that  others  lacked 
them.  But  it  w-as  too  late.  He  could  not  love 
her  again ; he  could  not  trust  her  again.  It  had 
been  a terrible  wrench  to  his  heart  w hen  she  first 
forced  it  from  her;  but  though  the  smarting 
was  not  over  now,  the  hand  that  had  wounded 
was  powerless  to  heal.  John  Wilmot  had  buried 
his  dead  and  could  be  friendly  with  her,  but  his 
love  was  gpne  from  her^and  the  sole  comfort  she 


had  was  in  the  assertion  his  mother  made  that  it 
would  never  centre  on  any  one  else.  Theirs  had 
been  a brief  romance ; but  after  all,  perhaps,  the 
blight  did  not  come  to  them  sooner  than  it  does 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  solitary  men  and  wo- 
men who  live  and  die  alone  and  apparently  un- 
loved. 

After  Miss  Bowden’s  departure  people  talked 
in  the  way  people  will  talk  about  Mr.  Eldale’s 
attentions  to  Mrs.  Sutton.  Marian  had  long 
ceased  to  desire  him  to  marry  her  husband’s 
niece.  She  liked  to  keep  his  adulation  and  his 
presents  to  herself ; and  after  a time  her  vanity 
grew,  and  she  became  more  reckless,  even  to  the 
extent  of  boasting  of  these  things,  and  then  peo- 
ple talked. 

“ Whether  there’s  harm  in  it  or  not,  they  know 
best  themselves,”  Frank  Bathurst  said,  angrily, 
to  Beatrix  one  morning ; “ all  I know  is  I won’t 
have  my  wife  mixed  up  w-ith  it.  You  shall  not 
be  driving  about  with  Mrs.  Sutton  in  a bonnet 
and  burnous  that  Eldale  has  given  her.” 

“ What  can  I say  to  her  when  she  asks  me  ?” 

“ Say  what  you  like ; the  troth  is  best.  Say  I 
won’t  let  you.  She’ll  bardly  urge  you  to  dispute 
your  husband’s  authority,  I suppose.  If  she 
wants  a reason  for  my  disliking  it  I will  give  it 
to  her.” 

“ Oh ! pray  don’t,  Frank,  ” Trixy  pleaded.  Sh  e 
was  in  thrall  to  Marian,  she  knew,  although  they 
had  never  spoken  of  that  secret  w hich  gave  Ma- 
rian the  power. 

“Then  you  must  keep  clear  of  her.” 

“I  can’t  forbid  my  sister  my  house,”  Trixy 
said,  proudly;  “if  you  like  to  do  it  you  will,  but 
I can  not.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  forbid  her  your  house ; 
let  her  come,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  her  come 
respectably,  and  not  bring  that  fellow  Eldale. 
She  goes  to  the  theatre  alone  with  him,  and  pa- 
rades his  devotion  as  none  but  a mad  or  a bad 
woman  would.” 

“ Oh  dear,  I’m  miserably  placed,”  Trixy  said, 
sadly ; “it  will  make  a quarrel  with  Marian,  but 
I will  tell  her  if  you  like.” 

“Make  a quarrel — who  cares  ?”  Frank  replied. 
“For  my  own  part,  I so  thoroughly  dislike  and 
despise  Marian  that  I can’t  bear  her  to  come  in 
contact  with  my  wife.  Make  a quarrel — the 
sooner  the  better — with  such  a combination  of 
deceit  and  frivolity  as  Mrs.  Sutton.” 

“Then  I am  to  tell  her — ” Beatrix  began,  but 
Frank  interrupted  her. 

“Tell  her  what  you  like,  dear,  only  for  my 
sake  don’t  be  seen  so  much  with  Marian.  She 
tells  her  husband  she  is  ‘coming  here’  or  she’s 
‘going  out  with  Trixy,’  and  he  thinks  it’s  all 
right,  not  supposing  that  Eldale  is  at  her  side 
always.” 

“I  will  try  to  see  less  of  her,”  Trixy  said, 
quietly. 

‘ * You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  approve 
offMarian’s  conduct  ?”  Frank  asked,  quicldy.  . 

She  would  tell  the  troth  w here  she  dared. 

“No,  I do  not;  no,  certainly  I do  not,”  she 
said,  emphatically. 

“ Then  why  aid  and  abet  and  encourage  her? 
My  dear  Trixy,  you  are  inconsistent.” 

“I  dare  say  I am,”  she  replied;  “every  one 
is  more  or  less  inconsistent,  apparently,  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  or  care.” 

“When  you  tell  me  I don’t  understand  you, 
you  state  a fact;  that  is  your  own  fault,  not 
mine.  When  you  say  I don’t  ‘care’  for  you, 
Trixy,  you  tell  an  untroth.  Marian’s  atmos- 
phere has  been  more  fatal  to  you  than  I feared 
even.” 

He  left  the  room  saying  that,  and  Trixy  was 
left  to  chew  the  cud  of  most  bitter  meditation 
alone.  Here  she  w-as,  through  “no  fault  of  her 
own,”  she  told  herself,  “ getting  wrong  with  her 
husband  in  these  early  months  of  their  married 
life,  which  ought  to  have  been  their  happiest 
time.”  Through  no  fault  of  hers,  and  certainly 
through  no  fault  of  his,  for  Frank  had  not  spok- 
en until  he  had  received  great  provocation. 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  carrying  on  a flagrant  flirta- 
tion with  Mr.  Eldale — a flirtation  that  apparently- 
justified  the  hardest  things  that  were  said  about 
her,  and  the  things  said  were  very  hard.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Frank  desired  his  wife  to  keep 
herself  aloof  from  the  contamination  there  is  in 
such  an  example  as  Mrs.  Sutton  offered. 

But  how  w as  she  to  keep  herself  aloof  from 
it?  Through  the  thin  veil  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy for  her  which  Marian  draped  herself  in, 
Trixy-  saw  the  utter,  calculating  selfishness  of 
the  woman.  It  was  not  love  for  her  sister,  and 
longing  for  wholesome  female  companionship 
which  prompted  Mrs.  Sutton  to  seek  Mrs.  Bath- 
urst and  display  herself  as  much  as  possible  in 
Mrs.  Bathurst’s  society.  It  was  simply  that  she 
wanted  the  protection  of  Mrs  .-Bathurst’s  mantle 
of  respectability  to  be  shed  over  her.  While  her 
husband  confided  in,  and  the  Bathursts  counte- 
nanced her,  the  world  had  no  right  arid  no  rea- 
son to  talk,  she  said. 

But  this  countenance  and  support  from  the 
Bathursts  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Trixy  knew 
that  Marian  would  bitterly  resent  such  with- 
drawal. What  form  her  resentment  would  take 
was  a sad  mystery  still  to  Mrs.  Bathurst ; but 
that  it  would  fall  upon  her  heavily  she  did  not 
doubt  for  one  moment. 

Marian  came  to  her  as  usual  that  day  just  after 
luncheon — came  with  an  earnest  request  that 
“Trixy-  would  help  her  with  a little  difficulty. 
Mark  had  wanted  her  to  go  to  Lionel’s  house 
with  him  that  evening,  and  she  had  refused, 
pleading  a previous  engagement  with  Trixy.  If 
Mark  should  chance  to  ask  Trixy  about  it  at  any 
time,  woxdd  she  be  careful  ?” 

“Yes,  I will  be  careful,  Marian,”  Trixy  re- 
plied ; ‘ * that  is,  I will  not  say  you  had  no  en- 
gagement with  me.  I can’t  tell  a story  for  you ; 
besides,  w-hy  won’t  yon  go  to  Lionel  and  Blanche  ?” 

“ Because  1 hate  Blanche  for  one  reason,”  Mar 
rian  burst  out,  vehemently ; “and because  I have 
‘ do  for  another.  You  are 
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scrupulous  enough  about  deceiving  my  husband 
— how  about  deceiving  your  own  ?” 

“At  anv  rate,  my  deception  toward  Frank  is 
not  practiced  to  his  discredit  in  any  way;  it  is 
because  I regard  his  feelings  and  his  happiness 
so  highly  that  I keep  my  secret.” 

“Ami  I keep  mine  for  the  same  reason,  Ma- 
rian laughed.  “ Mark  would  not  be  happier  any 
more  than  Frank  if  his  wife  confided  in  him." 

“ How  can  you  speak  so  lightly?” 

“How  can  yon  ask  such  feeble  questions? 
Will  you  do  as  I ask  you,  Trixy?— or  do  you 
mean  to  force  me  to  be  conscientious  and  tell 
Frank?  It  will  be  less  painful  to  me  to  wound 
his  fine  sensibilities  now  than  it  would  have 
been  some  time  since;  for  he  has  been  cool  to 
me  lately.  If  he  is  as  just,  and  kind,  and  lov- 
ing as  you  declare  him  to  be,  he  will  not  blame 
you.” 

“ He  will  now,”  Trixy  said,  in  a dejected  tone. 
“ Oh ! Marian,  how  could  I have  been  such  a fool 
as  to  have  trusted  to  your  generosity?  How  can 
you  take  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  making  us 
miserable  ?” 

“I  don’t— it’s  the  principle  of  self-preservation 
at  work  within  me,”  Marian  replied,  carelessly. 
“Besides,  I like  to  see  romantic  sentimental 
boasts  proved  the  windy  things  they  are.  You 
wearied  me  with  your  vaunts  of  Frank’s  disin- 
terested affection : ‘ his  love  is  hardly  worth  the 
name’  you  give  it,  if  it  fails  you  for  such  a trifle.” 

“ I have  made  it  worse  than  it  was  at  first — I 
won’t  suffer  it  to  grow  weightier  by  concealment 
any  longer,”  Trixy  said,  suddenly.  “I  will  tell 
lain  myself.” 

Mrs.  Sutton  got  up  from  her  chair  and  went 
nearer  to  her  sister,  holding  down  her  face  to' 
kiss  Trixy’s  cheek. 

“Don’t  be  rash  because  I was  cross  and  un- 
kind for 41  minute,”  she  said,  in  her  sweetest,  soft- 
est tones ; “ don’t  you,  poor  reckless  child ; don’t 
risk  your  life’s  happiness  in  that  way ; you  would 
break  your  heart  if  Frank  grew  cold  to  you ; and” 
(she  continued  with  a sneer)  “ if  you  wound  his 
pride  he  will  grow  cold  to  you,  for  your  husband 
is  no  hero,  Trixy — believe  me.” 

“I  had  better  risk  my  happiness  myself  than 
let  you  wreck  it.” 

‘‘But  I will  keep  your  secret  still,”  Marian 
said,  contemptuously.  “You  will  not  speak  a 
w ord  to  keep  me,  hut  I ■will  hold  my  tongue  to 
aid  you.” 

“But,  Marian,  you  do  not  want  my  help  for 
any  good,”  Trixy  said,  earnestly.  “Frank  was 
saying  to-day  that — that — ” 

“ That  what?”  Marian  asked,  sharply. 

“That  people  are  talking  about  your  flirtation 
With  Mr.  Eldale.  ” 

“Blanche has  been  at  him,”  Mrs.  Sutton  said, 
With  her  face  burning  with  blushes.  ‘ ‘ Blanche 
and  Lionel  believe  the  worst  of  me,  and  they  will 
make  Edgar  and  Frank  do  the  same.” 

“We  rarely  see  Blanche  and  Lionel;  they 
work  hard  and  we  are  idlers;  our  hours  don’t 
agree.  ” 

s Blanche  very  often — but 


“You  mav  not  s 
Frank  does.  ” 


“ Curb  your  indignation : he  does,  I tell  you ; 
he  was  there  yesterday  morning,  for  Mark  hap- 
pened to  call.” 

“And  why  should  he  not  be  there?”  Trixy 
asked,  impatiently.  “ My  own  brother — surely 
my  husband  may  go  to  see  him?” 

“ And  his  old  love,  your  brother’s  wife ; ‘ th»sc 
who  live  in  glass  houses, ’ you  remember  ? Frank 
had  better  not  make  any  more  remarks  about 
Arthur  Eldale  and  me.  We  are  coming  to 
luncheon  with  you  to-morrow.  ” 

“Indeed  you  must  not,  Marian;  indeed  it  is 
not  right ; while  such  reports  are  circulated  I will 
not  receive  Mr.  Eldale  and  you  alone.” 

Marian  laughed. 

“ How  grateful  you  are  to  me  for  respecting 
your  secrets — it’s  not  much  I ask  you  in  return.  ” 

“ It  is  too  much,  Marian ; you  know  it  is  too 
much ; it  would  be  a bad  return  indeed  if  I en- 
couraged you.  ” 

“In  what?” 

“In  your  mad  course : where  can  it  end?  do 
you  ever  ask  yourself  that  question  ? do  you  ever 
tell  yourself  that  there  is  shame  and  wickedness 
in  the  way  in  which  you  try  to  make  that  man 
love  you  ?” 

“Try!  I have  not  to  try  very  much.” 

“ And  you  can  boast  oftit ! Oh ! Marian,  how 
can  it  end  ?” 

“ Perhaps — well — better  than  you  think,”  Ma- 
rian replied,  in  confusion.  “At  any  rate,  un- 
derstand that  you  won’t  improve  the  case  by 
thw  arting  me  and  throwing  obstacles  in  our  path ; 
let  us  be  friends,  Trixy,”  she  added,  suddenly 
holding  out  her  hand ; “ help  me  and  111  help 
you.” 

“I  can  not  enter  into  such  a compact;  you 
are  misled  by  a wild,  w icked  hope — do  banish  it, 
Marian.  ‘ Help  you’  in  such  a matter — how  can 
you  ask  me  to  do  it  ?” 

She  put  her  hands  pleadingly  and  lovingly  on 
Mrs.  Sutton’s  shoulders.  “Give  up  this  man 
and  his  flatteries,”  she  whispered;  “save  your- 
self— let  me  help  you  to  do  that !” 

But  Mrs.  Sutton  put  the  hands  and  the  plea 
aside,  and  went  aw  ay  in  anger,  leaving  Trixy 
feeling  very  sorrowful  and  uncertain  about  many 
things. 

It  was  true,  as  she  Sad  said,  that  they  saw 
Very  little  of  Lionel  and  Blanche.  London  dis- 
tances are  great  obstacles  to  intercourse  between 
people  whose  ways  of  life  differ  as  widely  as  did 
those  of  the  Bathursts  and  Lionel  Talbots.  These 
latter  had  but  little  time  for  other  recreation  than 
each  other’s  society  in  their  intervals  of  work. 
It  was  a wearing  business  for  them  to  get  from 
their  inaccessible  suburb  to  Frank  Bathurst’s 
house  in  Belgravia ; and  when  they  did  get  there 
the  probability  was  that  Trixy  was  out,  and  no- 
thing was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  get  home 
again  by  the  same  bewildering  line  of  omnibuses 


which  had  brought  them.  It  is  true  that  they 
went  to  dinner  parties  and  dances  at  the  Bath- 
ursts, but  then  Trixy  was  as  inaccessible  to  the 
individual  as  their  suburb.  Often,  too,  Mrs. 
Bathurst  and  her  husband  would  ride  or  drive 
out  to  see  Lionel  and  Blanche;  but  the  former 
would  be  in  his  studio,  and  the  latter  writing  in 
the  room  above  him,  and  the  visitors  could  not 
help  the  depressing  idea  that  they  were  fell  inter- 
ruptions to  their  host  and  hostess  taking  pos- 
session of  them.  Altogether  the  quadrilateral 
deemed  it  best  to  come  to  an  amiable  under- 
standing on  the  subject,  which  Blanche  worded 
as  follows : 

“ While  we  are  poor  and  busy,  Trixy,  we  can’t 
regard  social  claims  in  the  daytime;  we  shall 
never  fancy  you  neglect  us  or  any  nonsense  of 
that  sort ; and  you,  in  turn,  must  promise  not  to 
think  that  we  are  more  absorbed  in  our  occupa- 
tion than  we  are  obliged  to  be ; I really  believe 
that  the  less  we  are  disturbed  the  better.  ” 

“But  I don’t  like  the  idea  of  your  not  coming 
to  us  a great  deal,”  Trixy  said. 

“ And  I should  like  the  idea  of  coming  often 
immensely,  if  it  didn’t  involve  so  much  trouble ; 
if,  when  I get  up  with  my  brain  aching  and  my 
imagination  worn  out,  I could  refresh  both  by 
getting  on  horseback,  or  into  a comfortable  car- 
riage, I should  seek  you  with  delight,  Trixy ; but 
I can’t  do  that ; I have  to  walk  out  and  find  an 
omnibus,  and  then  get  in  with  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant people,  very  often,  and  travel  along  in  a 
state  I hate ; by  the  time  I reach  your  house  I’m 
worn  out  and  not  good  company  for  you.  Now 
isn't  it  better  I should  stay  at  home  and  make 
myself  agreeable  to  my  husband  ?” 

“Well,  certainly  it  is,”  Trixy  said;  “but  I 
shall  be  very  glad  when  you’re  not  poor  and  busy 
any  longer.  ” 

“Soshallwe,”Blanchesaid, laughing;  “mean- 
time we  won’t  misunderstand  each  other.” 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  some  time 
before  that  one  which  has  been  recorded  between 
Beatrix  and  Marian  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Eldale. 
It  did,  therefore,  appear  very  strange  to  the  young 
wife  that  her  husband  should  have  seen  the  Lionel 
Talbots  w ithout  mentioning  the  fact  to  her.  She 
brooded  over  the  strangeness  of  it  in  solitude  for 
a long  time  after  Marian  left  her,  and  at  last  she 
ordered  her  carriage,  with  the  determination  of 
going  to  see  if  Blanche  would  tell  her  of  Frank’s 
visit,  and  be  altogether  open. 

Before  she  left  the  house  Frank  came  and 
spoke  to  her. 

“ Marian  has.been  here,  I find,”  he  said,  stand- 
ing holding  the  door  of  Trixy’s  dressing-room  in 
his  hand. 

“Yes,  she  has,”  Trixy  said,  hesitatingly. 

“Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me?”  he  ques- 
tioned, rather  meaningly,  Beatrix  thought. 

* ‘ Nothing,  ” she  replied,  coldly ; then  she  looked 
at  Frank,  and  repented  herself  of  the  coldness, 
and  went  over  to  him  and  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

“Yes,  Fmnk — I spoke  to  her  about  Mr.  El- 
dale. I hurt  her,  I fear — at  any  rate  I annoyed 
her.” 

“You  made  her  understand  that  you  would 
not  lend  yourself  to  that  unhealthiness  ? for  it  is 
moral  unhealthiness ; you  made  her  clearly  un- 
derstand that?” 

“ I did — and  she  was  very  much  annoyed.” 

“And  is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me,  Trixy?” 
lie  said,  holding  her  off  and  looking  at  her  very 
fondly  and  very  fixedly. 

“Why  do  you  ask?”  she  said,  nervously. 

“ Why  do  I,  indeed?”  he  said,  moving  his 
hands,  and  turning  away.  “Good-by,  dear — 
you’re  going  out,  I see.  I won’t  question  you 
again.” 

He  closed  the  door  as  he  said  that,  and  she 
stood  still  for  a minute  wondering,  and  feeling 
a little  frightened.  Why  had  he  said  that  he 
“would  not  question  her  again?”  Had  he  a 
doubt — a suspicion?  and  if  he  had,  by  whom 
had  they  been  implanted  ? 

She  turned  back  to  Her  glass  and  finished  her 
dressing,  feeling  in  a fury — feeling  how  futile  that 
fury  was — how  feeble ! and  for  all  the  futility  and 
feebleness  of  it,  how  much  the  reverse  of  woman- 
ly  it  was ! Futile  and  feeble ! does  not  every  wo- 
man feeling  her  wrath  to  be  such,  at  some  time 
or  other  of  her  life,  echo  the  Egyptian  queen’s 
craving  for  masculine  stature : ‘ ‘ Had  I thy  inches 
thou  shouldest  know  there  was  a heart  in  Egypt  ?” 

Some  one  had  implanted  a doubt  and  a suspi- 
cion in  her  husband’s  breast.  There  was  a sting 
to  her  in  that ; but  there  w as  a sharper  sting  in 
the  dread  she  had  that  Blanche  had  done  it — 
Blanche,  that  cousin  whom  her  husband  had 
loved  once,  and  on  whom  he  called  in  secret  now ! 
She  could  not  put  on  her  bonnet  to  please  herself 
as  she  thought  of  all  this — as  she  realized  her 
helplessness  and  took  this  truth  home  to  her 
heart,  that  “being  married”  did  not  mean  inde- 
pendent bliss  by  any  means. 

Blanche  was  at  home  when  Mrs.  Bathurst  in- 
quired ; but  Blanche  was  “ very  busy,”  she  said, 
as  she  came  forward  into  the  room  and  held  out 
her  face  to  kiss  her  sister-in-law — “very  busy 
finishing  a little  story  that  I have  been  asked  to 
write  for  a new  magazine,”  she  continued,  in  ex- 
planation ; “ and  I dare  not  be  late  with  copy,  you 
see,  Trixy ; they  could  do  without  me  very  well, 
and  they  would  let  me  feel  that  fact  if  I were  not 
prompt  in  supplying  their  demand.” 

“You  never  have  time  for  morning  visitors, 
have  you  ?”  Trixy  replied. 

“ No,  never.  I really  never  have  time  to  spare 
to  them.” 

“Yet  you  sacrifice  yourself  sometimes  to  spe- 
cial friends  and  favorites?” 

“Well,  very  rarely,  Trixy.  You’re  a special 
friend  and  favorite,  and  I am  not  going  to  sacri- 
fice myself  to  you  this  morning,  for  instance.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  go  and  talk  to  Lionel, 
and  to  excuse  me ; I must  write.  ” 

“Absurd  affectation !”  Mrs.  Bathurst  muttered 
to  herself  as  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot  ushered  her  up 


to  Lionel’s  studio ; ‘rthe  first  writers  of  the  day 
would  not  give  themselves  such  airs  about  sparing 
a little  time  from  their  literary  labors.”  After 
the  manner  of  outsiders,  she  forgot  that  the  first 
writers  of  the  day  can  place  their  productions 
where  and  wrhen  they  please,  wrhile  those  whose 
feet  are  still  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  are 
compelled  to  be  actively  grateful  whenever  an  op- 
portunity of  serial  publication  is  offered  to  them. 

Lionel  was  putting  the  finishing  strokes  to  a 
picture  in  which  he  had  immortalized  the  (to 
him)  surpassing  beauty  and  charms  of  his  wife 
in  a subject  that  illustrated  his  idea  of  these 
words : 

“Heavens!  how  desperately  do  I adore 

Thy  winning  graces;  to  be  thy  defender 

I hotly  burn ; to  be  a Calidore— 

A very  red-cross  knight— a stout  Leander, 

Might  I be  loved  by  thee  like  these  of  yore. 

Light  feet,  dark-violet  eyes,  and  parted  hairt 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  heaving 
breast, 

Are  things  on  which  the  dazzled  senses  rest, 

Till  the  fond  fixed  eyes  forget  they  stare.” 

It  was  a lovely  realization  of  Keats’s  glorious 
ideal,  and  Trixy  felt  more  kindly  toward  Blanche 
as  she  stood  gazing  on  these  pictured  charms. 

“ I believe  you  do  desperately  adore  Blanche, 
Lionel,”  she  said,  after  looking  at  it  for  a few 
moments. 

“I  should  rather  think  I do,”  he  replied; 
“Blanche  can  make  any  one  adore  her.” 

‘ ‘ Blanche  might  be  contented  with  your  ad- 
miration now,  I should  think,”  his  sister  said, 
quickly.  Then  the  strong  need  that  she  felt  for 
help  and  sympathy  overcame  all  her  little,  un- 
worthy, jealous  dreads,  and  she  exclaimed,  “Tell 
me,  Lai,  was  Frank  here  yesterday  ?” 

“Yes,”  Lionel  said,  gravely,  “he  was  here, 
Trixy.  You  are  not  unhappier  for  his  having 
been  here,  and  for  what  Blanche  told  him,  are 
you  ?” 

“What  Blanche  told  him! — what  do  you 
mean?”  Mrs.  Bathurst  asked,  nervously.  “ Ev- 
ery body  seems  to  have  something  to  tell  my 
husband.  First  Marian  threatens  me,  and  now 
Blanche — ” 

“Has  rendered  Marian's  threat  of  no  avail, 
happily,”  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot  interrupted,  com- 
ing into  the  room,  followed  by  Frank  Bathurst ; 
and  then  there  was  a little  scene  of  explanation 
and  reconciliation. 

It  appeared  that  Marian’s  secret  respecting  her 
sister’s  birth  had  become  known  to  Mark  Sutton 
also,  and  he  had  confided  it  to  Blanche.  The 
latter,  for  all  her  own  press  of  work  and  “busy”- 
ness  generally,  had  found  time  to  see  and  regret 
that  constant  companionship  between  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton and  Mrs.  Bathurst  which  was  so  offensive  to 
Frank.  Blanche  understood  her  two  sisters-in- 
law,  and,  understanding  them,  she  felt  assured 
that  there  was  some  other  cause  than  congenial- 
ity at  the  bottom  of  the  intimacy  that  was  work- 
ing ill  for  Trixy.  After  some  talk  with  Frank, 
during  which  Trixy’s  uneasiness  on  the  receipt  of 
Marian’s  letter  was  mentioned,  Mrs.  Lionel  Tal- 
bot came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Sutton  was 
exerting  undue  influence  over  her  sister.  Then 
Mark  Sutton,  remembering  his  old  promise  of 
being  “her  friend,”  should  the  chance  of  being 
one  to  her  ever  be  offered  to  him,  came  and  gave 
counsel  to  Blanche  on  the  subject.  “ Poor  Trixy 
has  been  wreak,”  he  said,  “ but  she  will  never  be 
happy  till  Frank  knows  all  she  does  about  her- 
self. You  see  I can’t  speak  to  Frank  myself 
without  blaming  Marian,  and  no  man  shall' ever 
hear  me  blame  my  wife,  Mrs.  Talbot;  but  lie 
ought  to  know  it,  indeed  he  ought;  no  good 
comes  of  a woman  deceiving  her  husband  in  ever 
so  small  a thing.” 

“What  would  you  have  me  do ? I might  be 
blamed  for  interfering.” 

“Risk  that  blame.  You're  a brave  woman, 
and  this  stake  of  Beatrix’s  happiness  is  worth 
playing  boldly  for.  Don’t  blame  Marian  to  Bath- 
urst more  than  you  can  help — will  you?”  he  add- 
ed, wistfully. 

“ No,  I will  not,”  Blanche  had  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes ; ‘ * and  we  will  set  Trixy  straight  with 
Frank,  and  he  shall  feel  that  your  share  in  it 
counterbalances  Marian’s  evil  counsel.” 

“Thank  you,”  Mark  Sutton  said.  “I  can’t 
bear  any  one  to  think  hardly  of  Marian,  though 
she  doesn’t  care  much  for  what  I feel,”  he  added, 
attempting  to  smile,  and  breaking  down  in  the 
attempt. 

So  Blanche  had  written  to  Frank,  and  Frank 
had  come  at  her  request;  and  then  she,  being 
“ brave  enough  to  play  boldly  for  the  stake  of 
Trixy’s  happiness,” had  told  him  the  secret  which 
had  lieen  so  terrible  to  Beatrix.  And  he,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  Bath- 
urst family-tree,  root  and  branch,  had  declined 
to  be  shocked,  or  sorry,  or  shamed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  wife’s  right  to  the  bar-sinister. 
“ But  the  less  Trixy  sees  of  Mrs.  Sutton  the  bet- 
ter, however  hard  my  decision  may  seem  to  dear 
old  Mark,”  he  said,  in  conclusion. 

So  peace — perfect  peace — was  restored  to  the 
principal  members  of  the  family,  w'hose  fortunes 
I have  traced  through  a period  of  adversity. 
After  a while  prosperity  dawned  on  them  again, 
for  Edgar,  though  he  did  not  make  a fortune, 
made  enough  to  repay  Lionel  the  money  he  had 
lost  for  him,  and  so  the  days  came  sooner  than 
Blanche  had  anticipated  when  they  were  neither 
“ too  busy  nor  too  poor”  to  see  their  friends  and 
fulfill  social  claims. 

Their  peace  was  marred  in  a measure  by  a step 
which  Mrs.  Sutton  took.  She  eloped  with  Mr. 
Eldale,  and  explained  her  reasons  for  doing  so  in 
a cleverly-worded  letter  of  attempted  vindication 
to  Beatrix.  “ My  aspirations  were  baffled  by  my 
family  when  I was  a girl,”  she  wrote;  “I  was 
forced  into  an  uncongenial  marriage ; I shall  re- 
alize them  when  I regain  my  freedom  through  a 
divorce;  then  Arthur  Eldale  will  many  me  at 
once.” 

She  regained  her  freedom,  for  Mark  Sutton 
died  of  what  doctors  called  “heart  complaint” 
before  the  divorce  could  be  procured.  But  the 


high  8 takes  for  which  the  pretty  widow  had 
played  with  wicked  skill  and  daring  she  lost 
after  all.  Directly  she  became  attainable  she 
had  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  Mi-.  Eldale.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  the  path  of  evil,  at  the  bidding 
of  a pretty  girl  of  eighteen,-  who  had  called  him 
“so  charming”  before  he  met  with  Mrs.  Sutton, 
and  who  mentioned  that  he  was  “so  wicked” 
now,  as  if  it  were  an  additional  charm.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  was  her  “youth  and  innocence” 
which  made  her  utterly  regardless  of  his  w ell- 
known  derelictions  from  respectability;  and  as 
he  w-as  happy  in  that  belief,  she  did  not  unde- 
ceive him  until  after  they  were  married. 

THE  END. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  pompous  epitaph  of  a close-fisted  citizen  closed 
with  the  following  passage  of  Scripture:  “He  that 
giveth  to  the  poor  lendetfi  to  the  Lord."  “ Dat  mav 
be,”  soliloquized  Sambo ; “ but  when  dat  man  died  do 
Lord  didn't  owe  him  a red  cent/' 


“Ah,"  said  old  Mrs.  Doosenbury,  “larning  is  a 
great  thing ; I’ve  often  felt  the  need  of  it ! Why, 
would  you  believe  it,  I’m  now  sixty  years  old,  and 
only  know  the  names  of  three  months  in  the  year? 
and  them’s  spring,  fall,  and  autumn  1 I larnt  the 
names  of  them  when  I was  a little  bit  of  a girl  1" 


A PASSAGE  OF  ARMS. 
Hair-dresser.  “ Hair’s  very  dry,  Sir  1” 

Customer  (who  knows  what's  coming).  “I  like  it 
dry." 

Hair-dresser  (after  a while,  again  advancing  to  the 
attack).  “Head's  very  scurfy,  Sir!" 

Customer  (still  cautiously  retiring).  “Ya-as,  I pre- 
fer it  scurfy." 

Assailant  gives  in  defeated.  Can  not  sell  any  hair- 
water  this  time. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  HORSE. 

A poor  old  stage-horse,  lank  and  thin, 

Not  much  else  than  bones  and  skin, 

I jog  along,  week  out,  week  in, 

Kicked,  and  cursed,  and  meanly  fed, 

Jammed  in  the  side  and  jerked  by  the  head— 

And  the  thing  I cau’t  at  all  make  out 
Is,  what  on  earth  it’s  all  about. 

Why  was  I made  to  toil  and  tug 
For  this  odd  little  human  bug, 

Two-legged,  dumpy  as  a jug, 

Who  sits  aloft  my  ribs  to  batter — 

Or  why  was  he  made,  for  that  matter? 

And,  ir  I needs  must  be  created, 

Why  is  it  that  I was  not  fated 
To  prance  and  curvet,  finely  mated, 

Silver  harnessed,  sleek  and  fat, 

With  groom  and  blanket,  and  all  that  ? 

Here  I go,  day  after  day. 

Pounding  and  slipping  down  Broadway, 

Dragging  these  curious  biped  things, 

With  fore-legs  gone,  and  yet  no  wings— 

Where  they  all  go  to  I don’t  know, 

Nor  why  in  the  world  they  hurry  so, 

Nor  what  good  use  Heaven  puts  them  to  1 
It  wasn’t  my  fault,  you  see,  at  all, 

That  my  joints  grew  big,  and  my  muscles  small, 
And  so  I missed  of  a rich  man’s  stalk 
I’m  clumsy,  crooked,  stupid,  slow, 

Yet  the  meanest  horse  is  a horse,  you  know. 

And  his  ribs  can  aehe  with  the  kick  or  blow, 

As  well  as  the  glossiest  nags  that  go. 

O Lord,  how  long  will  they  use  me  so? 

And  when  may  the  equine  spirit  go 
Where  glorified  horses  stand  in  a row, 

Switching  their  bright  tails  to  and  fro, 

Careless  of  either  wheel  or  whoa — 

Where  oats  are  always  apropos, 

And  flies  don’t  grow— 

O no  1 
O! 


A citizen  of  Nantucket  sold  a horse  to  a cavalry  of- 
ficer during  the  war,  and  warranted  him  to  be  a good 
war-horse.  The  soldier  came  back  afterward  in  a tow- 
ering passion,  and  said  he  had  been  swindled. 

“As  how?”  said  the  Nantucketer. 

“ Why  there’s  no  go  in  him,  and  yet  you  warranted 
him  a good  war-horse." 

“ Yes,  I did ; and  by  George,  he  is  a good  war-horse 
—he’d  sooner  die  than  run  r 


THE  LATEST  CURIOSITIES. 

A fence  made  from  the  railing  of  a scolding  wife. 

A plate  of  butter  from  the  “ cream  of  a joke.” 

The  small  coins  in  “ the  change  of  the  moon.” 

The  original  brush  used  in  painting  “ the  signs  of 
le  times. 

The  latest  contract  with  the  “Trade  Winds." 

The  chair  in  which  the  sun  sets. 

A garment  for  the  naked  eye. 

The  hammer  which  broke  up  the  meeting. 

Buckle  to  fasten  a laughing-stock. 

The  animal  that  drew  the  inference. 

Egg  from  a nest  of  thieves. 

A bucket  of  water  from  “All’s  well." 


A man  whom  Dr.  Johnson  once  reproved  for  fol- 
lowing a useless  and  demoralizing  business,  said: 
“You  know,  Doctor,  that  I must  live."  The  brave  old 
hater  of  every  thing  mean  and  hateful  coolly  replied 
that  he  did  not  “ see  the  least  necessity  for  that." 


The  Faculty  ok  Advocates— Speech. 


Don’t  be  too  anxious  to  Solve  a Conundrum.— 
We  know  a man  who  got  two  black  eyes  in  endeavor- 
ing to  find  ont  “the  difference  between  a man  and 
woman  fighting  in  the  street." 


When  a person  well  replenishes  a fire  how  does  it 
feel  ?— Grateful  (I). 

A little  four-year-old  girl  attended  church  in  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  recently,  and  upon  returning  home 
her  mother  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the  text. 
“ Oh  yes,”  said  she,  “ it  was  this : The  Ladies’  Sewing 
Society  will  meet  at  Mrs.  So-and-so’s  house  on  Mon- 
day next." 


Give  him  his  Due.— It  is  altogether  too  absurd  to 
say  that  “Man  is  not  perfect"— who  is  there  who  has 
not  met  with  many  who  were  perfect  strangers,  some 
who  were  perfect  rascals,  and  not  a few  who  were  per- 
fect fools  ? 


A Horse  (Marine)— The  Walras. 


“Tell  me,  ye  angelic  hosts,  ye  messengers  of  love, 
shall  swindled  printers  here  below  have  no  redress 
above?  The  shining  angel  band  replied,  to  us  is 
knowledge  given ; delinquents  on  the  printer’s  books 
can  never  enter  heaven."  _ 

A United  States  Judge  is  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  following  joke.  He  was  recently  trying  a 
case  of  alleged  infringement  of  patent.  A bran-dusting 
machine  was  brought  into  the  court-room  that  the  ju- 
rors might  see  it  at  work.  The  Judge  looked  at  it  a 
moment  or  two  and  then  remarked : “I  hope  counsel 
will  not  be  guilty  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jury  with  that  machine." 


What  resemblance  is  there  between  a fallen  man 
and  a fallen  wave?— Both  are  crest-fallen. 
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BY  COMMAND. 

Mr  king  Bat  out  on  kis  castle  wall, 

And  a royal  command  gave  he; 

“ Come  hither,  come  hither,  ye  people  all, 

And  a fairy  tale  bring  me, 

For  of  grammar,  and  crammar,  and  orthodox  hammer, 
1 hnve  had  quite  enough,”  quoth  he. 

His  majesty’s  kingdom  is  small  as  yet, 

And  his  subjects  are  only  two. 

And  it  sometimes  happens  my  liege  will  fret, 
“Why,  dear,  I have  only  you!” 

And  in  such  sad  case  it  becomes  my  place 
The  sovereign  will  to  do. 

So  I peeled  me  a willow,  so  white,  so  white, 

The  wand  that  the  fairies  love; 

And  I gathered  the  meadow-sweet,  soft  and  light, 
And  the  fox’s  crimson  glove, 

And  I made  a couch  for  the  first  stray  sprite 
With  the  down  of  a silver  dove. 

Fairy,  come  home. 

Fairy,  come  home, 

Where  hast  thou  wandered  tot 
Where  dost  thou  roam? 

Here  is  thy  dwelling, 

Here  is  thy  place ; 

Fairy  king,  fairy  king, 

Show  us  thy  face. 

Three  times  round  the  ipeadow 
The  little  song  did  go, 

Then  there  came  a peal  of  bells 
Chiming  soft  and  low. 

“ Coming,  coming,  coming, 

No  one  need  to  wait, 

"Wearily  beseeching, 

At  the  fairy  gate. 

For  the  fairies,  like  the  mortals, 

Love  to  be  loved, 

And  the  fairy  palace  portals 
Lightly  are  moved.” 

Then  a rain  of  footsteps 
Sounded  on  the  sward, 

And  a page  came  kneeling— 

“What  wills  my  lord?" 

“I  will  a tournament,”  said  he,  ' 

“Where  no  one  shall  be  killed, 

Where  all  shall  gain  the  victory, 

And  be  supremely  skilled.” 

Up  rode  a fairy  paladin 
With  coat  of  beetles'  mail, 

Before  the  glistening  green  and  gold 
Sure  any  heart  must  quail. 

“I  see  no  foe,”  the  king  complained, 

“But  wait,”  the  page  implored, 

And  then  the  fairy  paladin 
Brew  out  a shining  sword; 

He  cut  and  thrust  all  round  about, 

At  neither  sight  nor  sound, 

Until  a dastard  knight  they  saw 
Lie  dead  upon  the  ground. 

“The  pledge  is  broken,"  cried  the  king; 

“Not  so,"  the  knight  replied, 

“It  was  my  meaner  self  I slew, 

I live,  though  it  has  died.” 

Again  the  paladin  rode  forth, 

And  this  time  seemed  to  seek 
Some  traitor  that  eluded  him— 

The  little  king  must  speak, 

“Where  is  the  foe,  sir  knight,  on  whom 
You  would  your  vengeance  wreak  ?” 

“It  was  a falsehood,”  said  the  knight, 

“They  uttered  of  my  friend; 

I tracked  it  down,  and  hunted  it, 

And  thus  its  life  doth  end !” 

Once  more  the  paladin  rode  forth— 

Beucath  his  horse's  feet 
There  seemed  to  be  an  enemy 
That  he  was  loth  to  meet ; 

“Can  you  fear  any  thing,  sir  knight?" 

His  smile  was  sad  and  sweet. 

“It  was  a cruel  injury, 

An  unforgiven  pain, 

But  there  it  lieth  tranquilly, 

It  will  not  rise  again." 

Then  lightly  springs  my  little  king, 

And  merrily  he  sings, 

“I  too  will  be  a paladin, 

And  fight  with  evil  things.” 


A most  suitable  holiday  present  to  a smoker  is  un- 
doubtedly a genuine  Meerschaum,  which  Messrs.  Pol- 
iak & Son  sell  at  manufacturers’  prices  at  their  stores, 
£7  John  St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  and  093  Broadway, 
near  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  Also  repairing,  boiling,  and 
amber  work  done.  Send  for  circular  to  letter-box  5S46. 


Wherever  the  Weed  Sewing  Machine  has  been  in- 
troduced as  a competitor  for  public  favor,  it  has  almost 
infallibly  borne  off  the  palm  of  victory.  Within  the 
past  year  it  has  taken  more  first-class  premiums  than 
any  other;  while  recommendations  from  the  very 
highest  sources  have  been  given  unsolicited,  testifying 
to  its  great  value,  and  declaring  it  the  most  perfect 
Sewing  Machine  of  the  world.  The  Independent  says : 
“ It  is  a most  excellent machine,  and  richly  deserves  the 
gratifying  success  it  is  receiving." 

Office,  613  Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

In  Photography  by  J.  GURNEY  & SON, 

No.  707  Broadway,  New  York. 

Messrs.  GURNEY  & SON  have  the  pleasure  to  a. 
nounce  to  the  . literary  world  and  the  admirers  of 
Charles  Dickens  that  they  have  secured  the  only  pho- 
tographic sittings  that  have  been  or  will  be  made  of 
him  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  which  the 
following  letter  will  attest : 

Westminster  Hotel,  \ 
New  York,  Dec.  10, 1867./ 

My  dear  Sibb, — I can  have  no  hesitation  in  comply- 
ing with  your  request  that  I will  guarantee  your  va- 
rious likenesses  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  to  be  the  only 
portraits  for  which  he  has  sat  or  will  sit  in  the  United 
States.  I do  this  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction 
of  Mr.  Dickens. 

Yours,  faithfully,  George  Doi.by. 

N.B.— The  pictures  published  are  of  three  sizes — 
25c.,  60c.,  and  $3rf f nt 

of  price.  The  trbd j fehbfcJiJtaf  :t£fe  usual  discount. 


No.  25  Maiden  Lane , ) 

New  York , Dec.  14,  1867.) 

In  my  Card  of  November  1,  18G5,  I stated 
that  “for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  public , and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous dealers  from  palming  off  inferior  and 
worthless  goods  as  the  Morton  Gold  Pens,  I shall 
hereafter  sell  no  goods  at  wholesale  except  only  to 
duly  appointed  and  authorized  Agents &c.  To 
this  plan  I have  since  strictly  adhered. 

In  accepting  agents  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  appoint  those  who,  by  long-continued 
fair  dealing,  have  acquired  a reputation  for  hon- 
esty, responsibility,  and  probity — men  in  whose 
word  the  public  have  learned  to  place  confidence. 
These  agents  have  agreed  to  keep  a full  assort- 
ment of  my  pens,  and  to  sell  them  at  my  pub- 
lished prices.  Thus  the  public  are  supplied  by 
them  with  just  such  pens  as  they  want,  either  as 
to  writing  or  price,  and  get  a full  equivalent  for 
the  money  paid. 

No  agent  is  appointed  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,  or  canvass  the  country,  so  that  all  who 
want  a Morton  Gold  Pen  must  get  it  from  the 
Local  Agent  or  from  headquarters. 

None  need  apply  for  the  Agency  except  in 
conformity  to  the  above,  the  liberal  discount 
“To  Clubs”  being  sufficient  inducement  to  all 
others.  A.  Mokton. 


MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

A SINGLE-  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIK  USE 

THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Gold  Peas  iu  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 

THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 
because  the  most  enduring,  aud  a constant  remem- 
brancer of  the  giver. 


USEFUL,  DUE  A1JLE,  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


The  best  aud  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 


ANEW  VOLUME Look  out  for  the  January  Pic- 

torial double  number  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  with  portraits  of 
Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors ; also  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Edward  Everett,  F.  W.  RobertsoD,  and  others:  in- 
cluding “ Signs  of  Character Races  of  Men ; Science 
of  the  Soul ; Social  Relations,  Love,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage;  Education  and  Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of  Pursuits,  with  other  matters  all  ought  to  know,  to 
be  found  in  no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a year,  or 
30  cents  a number.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Great  united  states  tea  warehouse 

of  T.  Y.  Kelusy  & Co.,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
are  now  supplying  families  throughout  the  country 
with  TEAS,  warranted  in  all  cases  perfectly  pure  as 
imported,  at  cargo  prices,  thus  saving  to  them  five  or 
six  profits  of  middle-men,  which  average  from  50  cents 
to  $1  00  per  pound.  Clubs  can  be  formed  in  any  city 
or  town,  by  any  person,  male  or  female,  and  to  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  we  will  furnish  them  Teas  aud 
Coffees  for  their  own  use  free  of  charge,  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  on  each  order  they  send  us.  On  appli- 
cation, we  send,  by  mail,  circulars  containing  price  list 
of  all  our  Teas  and  Coffees,  also  club  lists  aud  terms 
to  Agents  in  detail. 

We  forward  all  goods,  collect  on  delivery,  by  the 
Express  Company,  and  members  of  the  Club  can  di- 
vide the  Express  charges  equally  among  themselves. 


rice  List. 

Oolong  (black),  60,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 

Mixecl  (green  and  black),  60,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 
Young  Hyson  (green),  60,  70, 80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 25. 
Imperial  (green),  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

English  Breakfast  (black), 70,  SO,  90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 20. 
Japan,  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

Gunpowder,  $1  25,  $1  50. 

Chinese'packages,  which  we  sell  'at  $1  30  the  Oolong 
aud  $1  60  the  Young  Hyson,  per  package. 

Ground  Coffees,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.  per  pound.  Best  Old 
Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  put  up  by  ns  bear  our  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  are  genuine.  Address  all  orders  to 

Gbeat  United  States  Tea  Warehouse  of 

T.  Y.  KELLEY  & CO.,  30  Vesey  Street, 
P.O.Box  574.  New  York. 


Watches  Superseded.  The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  and  Compass,  in  handsome  case,  with  glass 
shade,  steel  and  metal  works,  white  enameled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sonud  and  serviceable.  Warrant- 
ed to  denote  correct  time,  and  keep  in  order  for  two 
years.  Where  satisfaction  is  notgiven,  moneyretumed. 
Post  free  for  $1  by  W.  Holt  & Co.,  Watchmakers,  cor. 
Gold  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

A HORSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 

The  attention  of  farmers,  and  of  all  owners  of  horses 
and  Cattle,  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  old  establish- 
ed weekly  newspaper,  “ Wilkes’  Spikit  of  the  Times,” 
employs  upon  its  columns  a celebrated  Veterinary 
Professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  sick  or  injured  horses  and  cattle  that  may  be 
sent  to  the  paper  by  mail.  The  replies  of  the  Profes- 
sor to  these  questions  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  paper,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  a prescrij 
tion,  thus  enabling  every  body  to  scrutinize  his  moc.~ 
of  treatment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy. 
These  answers  and  prescriptions  are  given  free  to 
whoever  may  ask  for  them,  whether  subscribers  to 
the  paper  or  not ; so  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pre- 
scription is  the  postage  of  the  letter  stating  the  com- 

C‘  it  and  the  price  of  the  next  copy  of  Tiie  Sfibit. 

y remarkable  cures  of  valuable  animals  have  been 
made  through  the  medium  of  this  department.  Own- 
ers of  horses  or  cattle  are  therefore  advised  to  go  to 
any  news-stand  and  buy  a copy  of  the  paper,  that  they 
may  examine  this  important  feature  for  themselves. 
The  subscription  price  of  “ The  Spirit,”  which  is  a 
high-class  sporting  journal  of  forty  years’  standing,  is 
$5  a year.  Address 

EDITOR  WILKES’  SPIRIT, 

201  William  Street,  New  York. 

THE  STANDARD 

AMERICAN  BILLIARD  TABLE. 

This  is  the  best  and  only  reliable  Billiard  Table 
manufactured.  It  has  been  approved  and  is  in  daily 
use  by  the  great  mass  of  players,  both  amateur  and 
professional. 

Besides  having  on  hand  Tables  of  all  styles  aud 
finish,  together  with  Balls,  Cloth,  Cues,  and  every  ar- 
ticle appertaining  to  Billiards  proper,  we  are  manu- 
facturing a 

ABLE  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE, 


Combining  the  Library  Table,  the  Dining  Table,  and 
the  Billiard  Table,  either  of  which  can,  with  a minute’s 
notice,  be  converted  into  its  appropriate  use. 

For  description  and  price  address 

PHELAN  & COLLENDER, 

Nos.  63,  05, 67,  aud  69  Crosby  St,  New  York. 

INTER  EVENING  AMUSEMENTS.  Parlor 
Fireworks,  25  cents ; Magic  Ferns,  25  cents ; 
The  Egyptian  Mystery,  25  cents;  Magic  Cigar-Light- 
ers, 25  cents : Parlor  Lightning,  25  cents ; The  Ori- 
ental Mystery,  25  cents ; The  Parlor  Pistol,  65  cents ; 
Chinese  Parlor  Sights,  26  cents ; ^Explosive  Spiders, 

UEtOOR- 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  nnd  the  material  accom- 

— ->»  his  own  printing,  thus 

Circulars  containing 
3 Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <kc.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

. 26  Couruandt  Street,  New  York. 

Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting 
Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


k gold 

pearance,  keeping  its  color  as  long  as  worn,  and  as 
well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These  watches 
are  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the  best  materials, 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled, 
and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in 
regard  to  wear  and  time.  For  appearance,  durability, 
and  time,  they  have  never  been  equaled  by  watches 
costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one  warranted  by 
special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  We  are  at 
present  making  watches  only  of  the  first  quali‘- 

Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  t 

small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal 
in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also,  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as 
those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  by  express,  to 
he  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  pairing  all  Express 
charges.  C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  42  aiid  44  Nassau 
St.,  (up  stairs),  New  York. 

A.  T.  STEWART  &,  Co7 

ARE  PURCHASING  AT  AUCTION, 
and  from  every  other  source  where 
IMMEDIATE  CASH  will  COMMAND  I0W  PRICES, 
SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS, 

LACES,  EMBROIDERIES,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 
GENTLEMEN’S,  LADIES’,  and  CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING  GOODS, 

HOUSE-FURNISHING  MATERIALS 

IN  EVERY  VARIETY, 

Cloths,  Cloakings,  Cassimeres,  &c„  &c., 

which  they  will  continue  to  offer  during  this 
month  at  the  present 

EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  a new,  elegant,  perfumed  STATIONERY 
CASE;  also,  ENGRAVINGS,  WATCHES,  aud  JEW- 
ELRY. Great  chance  to  make  money. 

HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  New  York.- 


GOLD  MEDAL  PERFUMERY. 

NAPOLEON  IH.  awarded  the  Prize  Medal,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1867,  to  R.  & G.  A.  Weight,  for  the 
best  Toilet  Soaps,  Extracts,  and  Perfumeries.  For  sale 
by  all  the  principal  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Desirable  presents,  spectacles  and 

EYE-GLASSES,  I.orgnets,  «fcc.,  with  the  cele- 
brated BRAZILIAN  PEBBLES,  manufactured  by 
SEMMONS,  Oculist  Optician, 

669)4  ana  1103  Broadway. 


OPERA,  FIELD,  and  MARINE  GLASSES  of  Im- 
mense power  and  new  designs.  Microscopes, 
Thermometers,  and  Claude  Lorraine  Glasses,  suitable 
for  Presents.  SEMMONS,  Oculist  Optician, 

669)4  and  1103  Broadway. 


JUVENILE  BOOKS  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New 
York: 

MACE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  (Contes 
du  Petit-Chateau).  By  Jean  Mace,  Author  of  “The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach,”  &c.  Translated  by  Maey 
L.  Booth,  Translator  of  “Martin’s  History  of 
France,”  “Laboulaye’s  Fairy  Book,”  &c.  Hand- 
somely Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$1  75 ; Gilt  Edges,  $2  25. 

LABOULAYE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Fairy  Tales  of  All 
Nations.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Maey  L.  Booth. 
Elegantly  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $2  00 ; 
Cloth,  GUt  Edges,  $2  60. 


HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.  A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “ Illustrated  Natural  Histo- 
ry.” With  about  140  Illustrations,  Engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original  Designs  made 
by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smith,  under  the  Author’s 
Superintendence.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  50  ; 
Roan,  $5  00. 

ABBOTT’S  FRANCONIA -STORIES.  Numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Complete  in  10  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth,  90 
cents  each.  The  volumes  may  he  obtained  sepa- 
rately ; or,  complete  iu  neat  case,  $9  00.  . 


Malleville.— Mary  Bell.— Ellen  Linn.— Wallace. 
— Beechnut.  — Stuyvesant.  — Agnes.  — Mary  Ers- 
kine.—Rodolphus.— Caroline. 


ABBOTT’S  LITTLE  LEARNER  SERIES.  Harper’s 
Picture  Books  for  the  Nursery.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. In  5 volumes,  90  cents  each.  The  volumes 
complete  in  themselves,  and  sold  separately ; or,  the 
set  complete  iu  case  for  $4  50. 

Learning  to  Talk.— To  Think.— To  Read.— 
About  Common  Things.  — About  Right  aud 
Wrong. 


READING  WITHOUT  TEARS ; or,  A Pleasant  Mode 
of  Learning  to  Read.  By  the  Author  of  “ Streaks 
of  Light,"  “More  about  Jesus,"  “Lines  Left  Out," 
&c.  Past  Second.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to. 
Uniform  with  “Reading  Without  Tears,  Part  I." 
Cloth,  GUt,  $1  25. 


CHILDREN’S  PICTURE  BOOKS.  Square  4to,  about 
300  pages  each,  beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper, 
with  many  Illustrations  by  Weir,  Steinle,  Overbeck, 
Veit,  Schnorr,  Haney,  &c.,  bound  in  Cloth,  Gilt, 
|1  60  a volume ; or,  the  Series  complete  in  neat  case, 

The  Children’s  Bible  Picture  Book. 

The  ChUdren’s  Picture  Fable  Book. 

The  Children’s  Picture  Book  of  Quadrupeds  and 
other  Mammalia. 

The  ChUdreu’s  Picture  Book  of  the  Sagacity  of 
Animals. 

The  ChUdren’s  Picture  Book  of  Birds. 


FAIRY  BOOK : Containing  Twelve  New  Stories,  ex- 
pressly Translated  for  this  Work.  With  81  fine  En- 
gravings by  Adams.  lCmo,  Cloth,  $1  50 ; Cloth, 
Gilt  Edges,  $2  00. 

MISS  MULOCK’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  The  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories  Selected  aud  Rendered  anew.  En- 
gravings. 16mo,  $1  50. 

MISS  MULOCK’S  OUR  YEAR:  A Child’s  Book  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Illustrated  by  Clarence  Dobell. 
16mo,  Cloth,  GUt  Edges,  $1  00. 

ABBOTT’S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORIES.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth, 
$1  20  per  volume.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained 
separately ; or,  the  set  complete  in  box,  $33  60. 

Cyrus  the  Great.— Darius  the  Great.— Xerxes.— 
Alexander  the  Great.— Romulus.— Hannibal.— 
Py rrb  ns.  — J ulius  Csesar.  —Cleopatra Nero . — Al- 

fred the  Great.— William  the  Conqueror.— Richard 
I.— Richard  II.— Richard  III.— Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.— Queen  Elizabeth.— Charles  I.— Charles  II. 
—Josephine.— Maria  Antoinette.  — Madame  Ro- 
land.—Henry  IV.— Margaret  of  Anjou.— Peter  tbe 
Great.— Genghis  Khan.— King  PhUlp.— Hernando 
Cortez. 

ABBOTT’S  MARCO  PAUL’S  Voyage  and  Travels  in 
the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.  Beautifuliy  Illustrated. 
Complete  In  6 vols^  16mo,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 
The  volumes  may  he  obtained  separately ; or,  com- 
plete in  neat  case  for  $5  40. 

In  New  York.— On  the  Erie  Canal.— In  tbe  For 
ests  of  Maine.— In  Vermont.—  In  Boston.— At  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

ABBOTT’S  STORIES  OF  RAINBOW  AND  LUCKY. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  6 vols.,  lGmo;  Cloth,  90 
cents  per  volume.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained 
separately ; or,  complete  in  neat  case,  $4  50. 

Handie.— Rainbow’s  Journey.— Selling  Lucky. 
—Up  the  River.— The  Three  Pines. 

HARRY’S  LADDER  TO  LEARNING.  With  250  Il- 
lustrations. Square  4to,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

THACKERAY’S  ROSE  AND  THE  RING ; or,  The 
History  of  Prince  Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo.  A Fire- 
side Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children.  Bv 
Mr.  M.  A.Titmarsu.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Small 
4to,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

MR.  WIND  AND  MADAM  RAIN.  By  Paul  de  Mus- 
set. Translated  by  Emily  Makepeace.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Bennett.  Square  4to,  Cloth,  76  cents. 

HARPER’S  STORY  BOOKS.  Narratives,  Biogra- 
phies, and  Tales  for  the  Young.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  more  than  1000  beautiful  Engravings. 

“Harper's  Stoey  Books"  can  be  obtained  com- 
plete in  Twelve  Volumes,  bound  in  blue,  each  one 
containing  Three  Stories,  at  the  price  of  $21  00 ; or 
in  Thirty-six  thin  Volumes,  bound  in  crimson, 
each  containing  One  Story,  at  $ie  price  of  $32  40. 
The  Volumes  sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  Bruno.— Willie  and  the  Mortgage.— The 
Straight  Gate.  Vol.  II.  The  Little  Louvre. — Prank. 
—Emma.  Vol.  III.  Virginia.— Timboo  and  Joliba. 
— Timboo  and  Fanny.  Vol.  IV.  The  Harper  Es- 
tablishment.—Franklin.— The  Studio.  Vol.V.  The 
Story  of  Ancient  History.— The  Story  of  English 
History.— The  Story  of  American  History.  Vol. 
VI.  John  True.— Elfred.— 1 The  Museum.  Voh  VII. 
The  Engineer.— Rambles  among  the  Alps.— The 
Three  Gold  Dollars.  Vdl.  VIII.  The  Gibraltar 
Gallery.— The  Alcove.— Dialogues.  Vol.  IX.  The 
Great  Elm.— Aunt  Margaret.— Vernon.  Vol.  X. 
Carl  and  Jocko.— Lapstone.— Orkney  the  Peace- 
maker. Vol.  XI.  Judge  Justin.— Miuigo.— Jasper. 
Vol.  XH.  Congo.— Viola.— Little  Paul. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


For  a full  list  of  Books  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion, see  Harper’s  Catalogue  and  Trade  - List,  which 
may  be  had  gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lishers personally,  or  by  letter  enclosing  five  cents. 


$101 


$225 


WATERS’S  PREMIUM  PIANOS, 

WITH  AGRAFFE  TREBLE. 

Melodeons,  Parlor,  Church,  and  Cabinet  Organs,  the 
best  manufactured,  warranted  for  six  years.  Second- 
hand Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs  at  great  bar- 
gains. Mont  hly  installments  received  from  one  to  two 
years.  Illustrated  cataloguesm  ailed.  Warerooms, 
H0EACE  WATEIts  4 ca 


U N I V E R S ITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


/ 


January  4,  1868.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


546  Broadway. 


“/«  the  hours  of  our  Happiness  and  Prosperity  let  us  remember  the  Unfortunate  and  Disabled 
Soldiers  who  saved  us  a Country  and  a Nationality — Lincoln. 

grand  popular  movement 

TO  ERECT  THE 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM 

FOR  INVALID  SOLDIERS , 

UNDER  A SPECIAL  CHARTER  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PASSED  MARCH  6,  1807. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  provide,  by  public  exertion,  a NATIONAL  HOME  for  our  disabled 
Soldiers  to  erect  an  asylum  for  those  who,  in  their  patriotism  have  served  their  Country  at  the  expense  of 
their  health  and  happiness ; who,  in  the  battle  for  the  Nation’s  life  were  maimed,  and  are  now  incapable  of 
working  for  their  own  maintenance.  France  has  her  Hotel  Des  Invalides  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  great 
Napoleon:  England  her  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  the  former  being  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
structures  ever  devoted  to  charity.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  European  Countries  have  magnifi- 
cent retreats  for  the  unfortunate  Soldiers.  Monarchies  provide  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
war,  but  free,  prosperous,  Repuhlioan  America  lias  no  place  for  her  crippled  and  sick  Soldiers  but  the  county 
poor-house,  or  the  sidewalks  of  her  crowded  cities.  These  noble  patriots  left  happy  homes  to  save  our  com- 
mon country  in  the  hour  of  her  deep  distress.  We  pledged  to  them  our  lasting  gratitude,  and  now  those 
who  are  dependent  look  to  us  in  their  utter  need  to  redeem  those  pledges.  They  have  performed  their  part— 
we  enjoy  the  result  of  their  sacrifices : we  must  not  be  recreant  to  our  obligations.  Let  ns  each  devote  but  a 
single  dollar  to  this  purpose,  and  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  will  afford  the  Soldiers  a Home,  and  our  Country 
will  be  honored  by  the  noble  Institution. 

THE  LAND  HAS  BEEN  PURCHASED 

By  this  Association,  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  have  already  been  paid  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Bat- 
tle-Ground ; about  thirty  acres  (adjoining  the  site  of  General  Meade's  Headquarters)  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  uses  of  the  Asylum.  , ^ 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Whereas,  the  Supervisors  of  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  have  made  due  application  to  John 
H.  Diehl,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Second  Collection  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
permission  to  hold  a Gift  Festival,  and  presented  to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  proceeds  of  said  Gift 
Festival  will  be  devoted  to  charitable  uses ; 

Permission  is  hereby  granted,  to  the  said  Supervisors  to  hold  such  Gift  Festival,  exempt  from  all  charge, 
Whether  from  special  tax  or  other  duty  in  respect  to  said  Gift  Festival.  E.  A.  Rollins  Commissioner. 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  October  28 th,  1867. 


;,  the  shame  of  leaving  <: 


u the  occasion  of  your  Festival  at  Irving  Hall. 

From  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 


6.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings  (all  large 


68.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 1,500 


diamonds) 25,000  59.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 1,600 


Setting 8,000  64.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 1,600 

9.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  29  Brilliants 7,000  65.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-Rings.  800 

m in* -a  j-  a;i — /i .is-  i 06.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  T3: — 


11.  1 Diamond  Slide,  15  Brilliants 6,000  08.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet,  Ear-Rings, 

12.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 6,000  and  Pin 

13.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 6,000  G9.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 

14.  1 Diamond  and  Pearl  Cameo  Bracelet,  70.  1 Diamond  and  Ruby  Three  Stone  Ring  . 

Brooch,  and  Ear-rings 5,000  71.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Cluster  Ring . . . 

15.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 4,000  72.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 

16.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000  73.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Studs 

17.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000  74.  1 Gent’s  Gold  Watch  and  Heavy  Chain  . . 


16.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000  73.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Stnds 

17.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000  74.  1 Gent’s  Gold  Watch  and  Heavy  Cha 

18.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000  75.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring,  Star  se 

19.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch  and  Ear-rings.  4,000  76.  1 Diamond  Garnet  Cluster  Ring 

20.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000  77.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 

21.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000  78.  1 Emerald  Knob 

22.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Scarf  Pin 4,000  79.  1 Pair  Diamond  and  Ruby  Ear-Rings 

23.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000  80.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 

24.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000  81.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Stem  Pin  . 

25.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring . . : 3,500  82.  1 Ladies’  Diamond  Set  Watch 


26.  1 Diamond  Emerald  Cluster  I 


1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring  . 


27.  1 Pearl  Necklace 3,500  84.  1 Gold  Watch 7. . 

28.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-rings  ..  3,600  85.  1 Diamond  and  Opal  Ring 

29.  1 Diamond  Cross 8,000  86.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud  . 

30.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,000  87.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring  . 

81.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 3,000  88.  1 Diamond  Three  Stone  Ring. . 

32.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-rings  .. . 3,000  89.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud. . 

33.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 3,000  90.  1 Pearl  Scarf  Pin 


3,000  90.  1 Pearl  Scarf  Pin  . . 


34.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud ! . . 3,000  91.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring. . . 

35.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Studs 3,000  92.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring  . 


jo.  l fair  uiamona  single  stone  stuas 3,000  92.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 

36.  1 Diamond  Brooch  (in  Silver) 8,000  93.  1 Gent’s  Diamond  and  Amethyst  Ring  . . 

37.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 3,000  94.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Pin 

38.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 3,000  95.  1 Cameo  A Pearl  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings. 

39.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,000  96.  1 Cameo  Brooch 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CHOP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Shij  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  w ft. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  W 1b. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  $ 1b. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Diamond  Goods,  Pearls,  Emeralds,  Rabies,  and  other  precious 
Stones,  as  described  in  the  list,  and  find  them  all  genuine. 

Hen-lk  Bros.,  Diamond  Importers,  26  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

J.  Hermann,  Diamond  Setter,  394  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

In  order  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  the 
Association  has  decided  to  place  the  $300,000  Worth  of  Diamonds  on  public  exhibition  in  the  snow-window  of 
the  large  Fur  and  Hat  Establishment  of  John  N.  Geniu,  No.513  Broadway  (under  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 
The  world-renowned  Yacht  Henrietta  has  also  been  purchased.  The  Farm  of  COO  Acres  is  located  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  Stock  Farms  in  the  State ; has  a splendid  Mansion,  and  is  complete 
in  every  particular. 

There  will  be  1,200,000  tickets  issued  at  one  dollar  each,  admitting  the  holders  to  both  of  the 
GFRAJSTD  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS: 

One  at  IRVING  HALL,  New  York,  Saturday  evening,  February  8, 1868,  and  one  at 

HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Philadelphia,  Saturday  evening,  February  22, 1S68,  on  which  latter  occasion  a 
Committee  of  prominent  citizens  will  be  selected  to  associate  with  the  Management  in  making  the  distribu- 
tion, to  commence  on  Monday,  February  24th,  at  10  o’clock,  A.M.,  at  Horticultural  Hall. 

$641,950  in  Valuable  Presents 

Will  be  distributed  among  the  Ticket-Holders,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  the  following 
SCHEDULE  OF  AWARDS. 

1.  1 Grand  Cash  Award $100,000  . 54.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring $1,600 

2.  1 Splendid  Farm  (600  acres) 60,000  55.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud. 1,500 

8.  1 Yacht,  the  famous  “Henrietta” 60,000  56.  1 Diamond  Bracelet 1,500 

4.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  48  Brilliants 30,000  57.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 1,500 


GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1 50  $ ft. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-nouse  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  uBing  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  ponnd  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  reftinded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  ns  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  np  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  wili,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
hut  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
tefs  and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 

UNION  PACIFIC  R.  R.  CO.  I T™  EGYPTIAN  MYSTERY.  Wonderful  and  cu. 


6.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings  (all  large  60.  1 Choice  Emerald  Stud 1,500 

diamonds) 25,000  01.  1 Single  Stone  Ring 1,500 

7.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings 15,000  62.  1 Single  Stone  Pin 1,500 

8.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  28  Brilliants,  Star  63.  1 Clnster  Brooch 1,600 


^ BONDS  of  the  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANY",  due  January  1st,  1868,  will  be  paid  on  and 
after  that  date  IN  GOLD  COIN,  free  of  Government 
Tax,  at  the  Company’s  Office,  No.  20  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer. 

Holiday  Presents. 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 
are  now  offering 

Parisian  Cloaks  and  Sacques, 

ELEGANT  INDIA  SHAWLS  (LONG  Xhd  SQUARE), 
Richly  Embroidered  Silk  and  Velvet  Robes, 
REAL  THREAD  LACE  POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Alexandre’s  Unrivaled  Kid  Gloves, 

IN  ALL  SHADES  AND  SIZES, 

RUSSIA  AND  HUDSON’S  BAY  SABLE,  MINK,  and 
ERMINE  MUFFS,  COLLARS,  TIPPETS,  &c., 

SUITABLE  FOE 

CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS, 

AT  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

JANUARY,  1868. 

In  the  presentNumber  is  commenced  "The  Woman'* 
Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mclook  Ckaik, 
Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  9 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.-. 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


40.  1 Diamond  Clnster  Brooch 2,500  97.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 100 

41.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 2,500  98.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 100 

42.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Brooch 2,500  99.  1 Ladies’  Gold  Watch 100 

43.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 2,500  100.  1 Coral  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings 100 

44.  1 Pearl  Breast-Pin,  Ear-Rings,  and  Head  101.  1 Pair  Garnet  Sleeve  Buttons 100 

Ornament 2,500  102.  1 Gold  and  Pearl  Scarf  Pin 50 

45.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 2,600  103.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin 50 

46.  1 Diamond  Cross 2,500  104.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin 50 

47.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Ornament 2,500  105—1104.  1000  Copies  of  the  splendidly  illus- 

48.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 2.500  trated  Presentation  Work  entitled  the 

49.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 2,000  “ Tribute-Book,”  at  $20  each 20,000 

50.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Stem  Pin 1,500  1105—2104.  1000  Photograph  Albums,  at  $5. . . 6,000 

61.  1 Single  Stone  Diamond  Ring 1,500  Also  120,000  Cash  Presents,  $1  each 120,000 

62.  1 Diamond  Cross 1,500  Making  in  the  Aggregate  122,104  Presents,  val- 

63.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Ear-Rings 1,500  I ued  at $641,950 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  us  in  registered  letters  or  post-office  orders,  in  sums  from  $1  to  $25  at  onr  risk. 
Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following  Club  Rates : 

6 Tickets  to  one  address $ 4 50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  “ “ 9 00  50  “ “ 43  50 

20  “ “ 17  50  1 100  “ “ 85  00 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  ASSOCIATION, 

646  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
D i g itized  |jyrHILADELPHIA  OFFICE* H26  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

W.  BAKER  & CO’S 
American,  French, 
Homoeopathic 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 
f Will  PREPARED  COCOA, 
BROMA, 

Cocoa  Paste,  Homceo- 
. - , pathic  Cocoa,  Cocoa 

Leaf,  Flower  and  Shells  Cracked 

Fruit  of  the  Cocoa  onms,  cractcea 

with  apod  opened.  Locoa,  etc. 


X ums  have  been  awarded  by  the  chief  insti- 
tutes and  fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  PARIS 
EXPOSITION  OF  1867,  are  au  excellent  diet  for 
children,  Invalids  and  persons  In  health,  allay 
rather  than  induce  the  nervous  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  the  use  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
S ties. 

^ WALTER  BAKER  & CO., 

Dorchester,  - - - IVTass. 


The  “STECK”  Pianos, 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT, 
Possessing  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  the 
most  excellent  instrument,  acknowledged  by  all  art- 
ists as  unsurpassed. 

Purchasers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and 
examine  these  Pianos  at  the 

WAREROOMS,  STECK’S  HALL, 

141  Eighth  St.,  between  Broadway  and  Fourth  Av. 

BARD  & BROTHERS, 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER.  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  will  be  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even, 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  ip 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — Sorth  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 


The  Bazar,  as  au  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queeix  of  American 
newspapers.—  Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $ 20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 

postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  pr  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  dearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  giv  . 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Oilit  e Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  A Brothers  is  prefer- 
■!'!c  to  Bank  Notes,  since,  shonld  the  Order  or  Draft 
c 'ost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
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Our  Young  Folks 
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[January  4,  1868. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  THIRTY  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  COUPON  BONDS, 
Principal  and  Interest  Payable  in  Gold  Coin, 

Represent  the  preferred  claim  upon  one  of  the  most  important  lines  op  communication  in  the  world,  as  it 
is  the  sole  link  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Great  Interior  Basin,  over  which  the  immense  overland  travel 
must  pass,  and  the 

Main  Trunk  Line  across  the  Continent. 

The  Road  is  now  nearly  completed  from  Sacramento  to  the  Richest  Mining  Regions  in  the  Salt  Lake  Basin, 
and  is  being  rapidly  earned  forward  by  the  largest  force  of  laborers  ever  employed  by  any  Railroad  Company 
on  this  continent. 

The  natural,  legitimate,  commercial  business  of  the  road  surpasses  all  previous  expectation,  and  is  profitable 
beyond  parallel,  even  among  the  oldest  roads  in  existence.  The  Earnings  and  Expenses  for  the  quarter  ending 
October  31  were  as  follows,  in  GOLD: 


$593,847  92  $102,088  61  $491,759  31 

This  result,  however,  would  have  been  far  greater  but  for  the  inability  of  wagon  teams  to  forward  the  freight 
and  passengers  from  the  temporary  terminus  in  the  mountains. 

The  United  States  Government  and  the  State  and  Cities  of  California  have  so  aided  and  fostered  the  Great 
Enterprise  that  the  Company  will  assume  very  light  annual  Interest  Obligations,  and  will  have  the  following 
ample  Resources  at  command  for  the  Construction : 

DONATIONS  in  Lands,  Bonds,  Concessions,  &c.  (without  lien) $12,800,000 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  Net  Earnings,  &c.  (no  lien) 11,000,000  j 

LOANS  (subordinate  lien) 3,000,000 

U.  S.  SUBSIDY  BONDS,  7-J0  miles  (subordinate  lien)  26,517,000 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 26,617,000 

Resources,  first  726  miles $77,834,000 

The  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  are  in  sums  of  $1000  each,  with  semi-annual  gold  coupons  attached,  and 
are  offered  for  sale,  for  the  present,  at  95  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest  from  July  1st,  in  currency,  at  which 
rate  they  yield  nearly  NINE  PER  CENT.  UPON  THE  INVESTMENT. 

These  Bonds,  authorized  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  Acts  of  Congress,  are  Issued  only  as  the  work  progresses, 
aud  to  the  same  extent  only  as  the  Bonds  granted  by  the  Government,  and  are  the  prior  lien  upon  the  whole 
valuable  property  furnished  by  the  above  Resources.  They  possess  special  assurances  and  advantages  over 
other  Corporate  Securities,  and  are  destined  to  rank  among  THE  BEST  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD, 
from  their  unusual  attractions  of  safety,  soundness,  aud  profit . 

Conversions  of  Government  Securities  into  Central  Pacific  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

now  realize  for  the  holders  from  1 2 to  1 8 per  cent.  ADVANTAGE,  with  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

Bonds  can  be  obtained  through  the  subscribers  directly,  or  through  responsible  Banking  Agencies. 
Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Maps,  and  information  can  be  had  at  the 

Office  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  No.  54  William  Street,  New  York,  and  of 

FISK  & HATCH, 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities,  and  Financial  Agents  of  the  C.  P.  R.  B.  Co., 

No.  5 Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NEW-YEAR’S  DAY,  1868. 

Turkey  and  the  rest  of  the  family  expect,  as  usual,  to  receive  more  calls  than  any 
body  else. 


Iff  I flHTT  r-F-r  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

Sugar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Liver  Extract, 

Xol  objectionable  to  the  most  Delicate  Stomach. 

! MOilE  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICACIOUS  THAN 

COD  LIVER  OIL. 

Now  in  use  in  St.  Luke's,  Bellevue,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Out-door  Relief,  Eclectic  Medical  College 
and  Dispensary,  Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  &c.,  &c. 

PRICES:  BOX  OF  GO  DRAGEES,  EQUAL  TO  ONE  AND  A HALF  PINTS  OF  THE  OIL,  75  CENTS; 
BOX  OF  120  DRAGEES,  $1  25;  BOX  OF  240  DRAGEES,  $2  00. 

M.  WARD,  CLOSE  & CO.,  Druggists,  128  William  Street,  New  York, 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOIVTHE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fur  Dealers  and  Furriers, 

502  and  504  BROADWAY. 

NOVELTIES 

For  the  Season,  comprising : 

BROWN  FUR  SEAL  SACQUES, 

BLACK  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

GRAY  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

BLACK  ASTRAKAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 
GRAY  IvRIMMER  LAMB  SACQUES, 
FUR  BASQUES  AND  VESTS, 
LADIES’  FUR  TURBANS, 

FUR  TRIMMINGS,  &c.,&c.,&c. 


F.  W.  I,  ASA  K’S  SON, 
(ESTABLISHED  1823.) 

Russian  American  aud  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  Fnrs. 

Ladies'  aud  Gentlemen’s  Furs  of  every  description 
on  hand  and  to  order.  All  goods  of  onr  own  manu- 
facture, and  warranted  of  superior  quality  and  work- 
manship. F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON,  520  Broadway. 


Popular  Goods 


Popular  Prices 

FOR  BOYS  AND  MISSES. 


STEREOPTICONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Established 

1832. 


E,  w.  BURR, 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER, 

701  Broadway, 

OPPOSITE  GRACE  CHURCH, 

Will  offer  during  the  Holidays  the  finest  assortment 
of 

DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  G'  MS, 

STONE  CAMEOS, 
and  every  description  of 

The  Finest  Jewelry  and  Watches, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


BALMORAL  AND  ROB  ROY  STOCKINGS. 

CLOTH  AND  FANCY  KNIT  GAITERS. 
MERINO  UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

CLOTH,  KID,  AND  BEAVER  GLOVES. 
FANCY  GLOVES  AND  INFANTEES. 

COMFORTERS,  SCARFS,  IIOODS. 
GARIBALDI  AND  CARDIGAN  JACKETS. 


Of  every  description,  from  $1  to  $400,  and  with  the  im- 
proved Lime  Lights,  Magnesium  Lights,  &c.,  &c.,  suit- 
able for  public  exhibitions  and  parlor  entertainments. 
A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue  and  over  5000  views 
for  the  same  sent  on  application. 

william  y.  McAllister, 

72S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tobacco  Antidote. 

RECIPE  FREE. 

REMOVES  FOREVER  ALL  DESIRE  for  Tobacco. 
Restores  sufferers  from  its  deadly  effects  to  robust 
health  in  a few  days.  Has  cured  thousands,  aud  re- 
ceived the  highest  testimonials  from  orators,  states- 
men, and  the'Press.  This  remedy  is  safe,  simple  and 
permanent.  Sent  GRATIS  to  any  address. 

Address  T.  R.  PORTER, 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  ELEGANT  GOODS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


We  hereby  authorize  all  “II ahum- are  Dealers 
allow  their  customers  to  try  our  “Clover-Leak  Pi, 
Irons,”  and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  take  them  b; 
refund  price  paid,  and  charge  irons  over  to  us. 

We  want  Mechanics  and  Dealers  to  run  no  1 
in  Buying  our  Plane  Irons. 

See  that  our 


UNION  ADAMS. 

No.  637  Broadway. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RIMMEL’S 

Perfumed  Almanac 

For  1868. 

Juakspeare’s  Seven  Aces  of  Man, 
Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Post  free  for  25  cts. 

Edward  Greey  & Co., 

34  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Our  Entire  Stock 


REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring." 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  479  Broadway. 

4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


T.  H.  MCALLISTER’S 

HOUSEHOLD  MICROSCOPE.  * 

A miniature  model  of  the  first-class  scientific  mi- 
croscopes. A necessity  to  every  family,  aud  a most 
acceptable  holiday  present.  Four  magnifying  powers, 
for  investigating  the  minntia:  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  Price  $5.  T.  II.  M’ALLISTER,  Optician, 

49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TRADE 


MARK 


REYNOLDS,  BARBER  & CO, 
Stef.l  Tempering  W 


A nice  set  of  PATENT  STAIR  RODS  that  require 
o cleaning,  with  a new  fastening  which  prevents 
lipping— a Doon  to  every  housekeeper.  Manufactured 
uly  by  W.  T.  & J.  MERSEKEAU, 

No.  62  Duane  Street. 


Chickering  & Sons’ 
American  Pianos. 


TRY 

Tho 

PATENT 

REVERSIBLE 

STITCH 

LINEN  FACE 

Paper 

Collars 


jgs,,  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS.-Kai.den- 
* ®0N’  who  lece>ved  the  Prize 
Mat  Paris,  and  highest  prize  at  the 
M American  Institute,  1S67,  offer  the 
FINEST  stock  of  Meerschaum  Pipes 
and  Holders  at  REDUCED  PRICES. 
Repairing,  Boiling,  &c.  Monograms,  Portraits,  &c., 
cut  to  order.  Sena  for  circulars.  C John  St.,  up  stairs, 
and  23  Wall  Street,  cor.  Broad.  Patrons  np  town,  No. 
717  Broadway  (N.  Y.  Hotel.) 

N.B.  Every  article  warranted  genuine  and  to  color. 


We  should  not  suffer  from  a 
Cough,  whicli  a few  doses  of 
AYER’S  CHERRY 
i PECTORAL, 

will  cure.  Time,  comfort,  health, 
are  all  saved  by  it. 


TWELVE  YEARS  AGO  White  Dim  Compound  was 
first  introduced  to  the  public.  It  has  daily  grown  in 
favor  since  then,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is 
hardly  a family  who  has  not  tested  it  for  Colds,  Pul- 
monary Complaints,  and  Kidney  Affections.  Large 
numbers  of  physicians  use  it  in  their  daily  practice. 


Showing  the 
Stitch  on  both 
sides  alike. 


Speedy  Cure 

IFOR 

NEURALGIA, 


Mnnnfactured  by  tho 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Boston. 


MAEOH  BEOS,,  PIEEOE  & CO, 

Agent.,  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


JImyersalKeuralgiaJ 


Is  the  best  and  most  attractive  juvenile  magazine  now 
published.  It  is  filled  with  capital  Stories,  Tales  of 
Adventure,  Sketches,  Historical  and  Scientific  Articles, 
Charming  Poems — all  profusely  and  tastefully  illus- 
trated. The  volume  for  1868  promises  to  be  unusual- 
ly rich  and  desirable.  Send  20  cents  for  Specimen 
Number  containing  Prospectus.  Terms:  $2  a year. 
Liberal  discount  to  Clubs. 

TIpKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Jiffccts  are 


iHFCL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

......  W.  H.  LEE  & CO. 

-'/?  W WAKE  ROOMS 

T ■M|//ncT|ii  199  Fulton  Street, 


$1.00,  postage  6 cents ; six  (So.',  $5.00,  postage  27  cts.;  twelredo.* 
$9.00,  postage  48  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

TURNER  & CO. i 120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 

WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTM  ENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  eta.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  IIARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


MAKING  SIXTY-THREE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
DURING  tuk  PAST  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

WAREROOMS  : 

652  Broadway,  New  York; 


246  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivorv,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  am 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  < 
ing  exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  wan 
pointing  at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Mai 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO. 


TRADEMARI 


ALL  WANTING  FARMS. 

Good  soil,  mild  climate,  thirty-four  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia.  Price  only  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 
Best  of  grain  and  grass  land.  Also  improved  farms. 
Hundreds  settling.  Information  sent  free.  Address. 
C.  K.  LANDIS,  Proprietor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


Over  100  Styles^ Toilet  Soaps, 
HONE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


, Turkish  Chairs  and  Lounges,  Inlaid 
and  Bouquet  Stands,  Library  and 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1868. 


■ SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SG8,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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THE  PIONEER. 

America’s  •“peculiar  and  appropriate  sons,” 
not,  however,  absolutely  unknown,  as  Scott 
boasted  England's  yeomen  were,  to  all  other 
lands,  are  the  Pioneers.  They  are  the  true  and 
natural  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  pioneer 
and  pilgrim  have  grown  to  be,  in  fact  and  mean- 
ing, almost  synonymous.  The  love  of  religious 
freedom  impelled  the  Pilgrims  to  settle  the  bleak 
coasts  of  New  England;  the  love  of  personal 
liberty  leads  the  pioneer  to  penetrate  the  dismal 
forest  or  embark,  as  it  were,  on  the  boundless 
prairies  of  the  West.  The  one  has  settled  New 
England,  the  other  is  settling  America ; and  the 
same  principles  which  were  sown  by  the  Pilgrim 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the 
continent  by  the  pioneers. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  pioneer  is  expressed 
in  our  beautiful  illustration  on  the  preceding 
page.  Here  the  settler  in  the  Far  West  is  rest- 
ing momentarily  from  his  work  in  felling  the 
sturdy  forest  trees  to  make  room  for  the  delicate 
wheat-stem  or  corn-stalk,  and  quaffs,  not  a “cup 
of  sack,”  but  wholesome  and  pure  water  from  the 
neighboring  spring,  smiling  his  thanks  on  the 
boy  who  has  been  his  cup-bearer.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  hut — settlers  huts  are  always  tem- 
porary-looking affairs,  as  if  the  occupants  meant 
io  be  up  and  further  away  the  moment  the  coming 
of  another  family  gave  the  neighborhood  the  un- 
welcome appearance  of  being  “too  thickly  set- 
tled”— and  near  by  the  wife  is  engaged  in  wash- 
ing. But  the  woodsman  is  not,  as  is  popularly 
conceived,  the  only  pioneer  in  America ; the  race 
is  to  be  found  in  every  branch  of  business  and  in 
every  profession.  Astors  on  a small  scale  pre- 
ceded our  soldiers  in  the  occupation  of  Alaska, 
and  the  American  fur  trade  has  already  been 
commenced  there.  Politicians  are  already  pro- 
specting in  St.  Thomas ; pioneer  engineers  have 
toiled  up  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  leaped  across 
the  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado  to  the 
foot  of  the  R»eky  Mountains.  There  is  progress 
every  where,  and  the  van-guard — the  pioneers  of 
civilization  — are  actuated  and  inspired  by  the 
principles  which  have  made  America  free  and 
glorious. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TRAVEL. 

THE  daily  frightful  massacres  of  travelers, 
and  the  incessant  accidents,  make  it  a very 
serious  thing  for  any  one  to  leave  home  even 
upon  the  shortest  journeys.  And  except  for 
monotonous  experience  it  would  be  amazing 
that  nothing  is  done  about  it.  But  every  body 
shudders  and  secretly  hopes  that  he  shall  es- 
cape, and  cherishes  a vain  superstition  that  so 
many  horrible  things  have  happened,  the  chance 
is  that  they  have  come  to  an  end,  and  that  he 
may.  as  it  were,  run  between  the  drops  ! But  it 
is  useless.  Frost  will  touch  and  snap  iron  next 
week  as  it  did  last,  and  when  the  car  goes  over 
the  stove  will  go  with  it,  and  fire  will  still  burn, 
and  horrors  be  piled  upon  horrors. 

The  Yankee  genius  is  paralyzed  the  moment 
it  copes  with  the  comfort  and  safety  of  travel. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  we  all  submitted 
to  the  old  cars,  with  a roof  jnst  above  your 
head,  forcing  the  foul  air  into  your  lungs,  and 
there  we  patiently  sat  placidly  breathing  typhus 
and  death.  Somebody  then  said,  “Lift  the 
roof  and  punch  holes  at  the  side,”  and  for  the 
first  time  there  were  tolerably  ventilated  cars. 
But  you  will  still  be  sure  to  find  somebody  in 
the  car  who  insists  upon  having  all  the  holes  at 
the  top  closed,  and  who  glowers  at  you  as  if 
you  were  not  a sensible  man  if  you  insist  that 
they  shall  not  be  closed.  Jump  into  a full  car 
that  has  just  stopped  at  a way-station,  and  re- 
flect that  there  are  people  who  have  been  inhal- 
ing that  air  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  who 
persist  in  inhaling  it  for  six  hours  ! Of  course 
they  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  railroad  mur- 
ders. Why  should  they?  They  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  multiply  them. 

Then  there  fs  the  stove  in  the  car.  The 
very  Words  are  fearful  after  the  late  sickening 
event  at  Angola.  We  state  the  fact  plainly 
here  that  every  railroad  traveler  and  manager 
may  fully  understand  it.  The  car  was  thrown 
from  the  bridge  sixty  feet  down  into  the  ra- 
vine, and  there  stood  on  end.  All  the  passen- 
gers were  hurled  to  the  lower  end,  and  piled 
upon  the  red-hot  stove,  arid  the  stove  at  the 
other  end  of  course  fell  upon  them.  Every  car 
full  of  passengers  that  leaves  the  city  of  New 
York  at  this  season,  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
is  liable  to  precisely  the  same  fate.  Wliy, 
then,  do  not  the  regular  daily  commuters  upon 
all  the  roads  from  New  York  demand  that  the 
experiment  shall  be  tried  of  heating  the  cars 
by  steatn  or  hot  water  ? One  plain  peril  would 
at  least  be  removed. 

Among  the  worst  accidents  upon  record  are 
the  burning  of  the  sisters  in  Ohio  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  destruction  at  Angola.  Fire  was 
the  fearful  fact  of  both  disasters.  If  the  use 
of  steam  or  water  pipes  should  make  the  cars 
a littls  cooler  than  at  present,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. If  the  system  will  not  answer,  the  agita- 
tion and  constant  experiment  will  soon  develop 
something  that  will.  To  prevent  the  constant 
draught  of  cold  air  about  the  feet  and  legs, 
there  can  be  double  doors  at  each  end  of  every 
car. 


Let  railroad  companies  offer  large  and  tempt- 
ing premiums  for  remedial  inventions  of  every 
kind.  And  let  all  travelers  take  care  that  ev- 
ery accident  known  to  them  is  made  known  to 
the  public.  At  present  wc  hear  of  but  very 
few  of  the  many  accidents  by  rail.  If  the  re- 
sult is  loss  of  life,  or  if  there  chance  to  be  some 
“newspaper  man”  upon  the  train — the  news- 
paper man  who  writes  and  not  who  sells — some 
account  appeurs.  But  many  a private  traveler 
has  knowledge  of  many  a mere  escape  and 
mishap  which,  if  published,  would  compel  the 
public  to  demand  some  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  are  railroads  in  Europe  upon  which 
there  have  never  occurred  any  serious  acci- 
dents. Upon  the  great  Russian  Government 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  the  speed 
*is  limited  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  have 
no  wish  that  Government  should  manage  our 
roads.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  in  process  of 
demonstration  that  private  companies  are  un- 
equal to  their  management  with  proper  regard 
to  the  safety  of  travelers.  Nor  will  any  body 
who  has  had  experience  prefer  the  system  of 
the  American  to  that  of  the  German  roads.  It 
is  our  business  in  this  country  to  do  every  thing 
better  than  in  other  countries.  Danger  and 
dirt  and  inconvenience  are  not  democratic,  ex- 
cept in  a base  and  unjust  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  until  the  details  of  life  can  be  as  carefully 
adjusted  here  as  elsewhere,  our  claim  to  the 
highest  civilization  will  be  unfounded. 


THE  GREAT  WORK  AT  THE 
SOUTH. 

While  the  papers  that  call  themselves  Con- 
servative are  striving  by  the  most  elaborate 
misrepresentation  of  the  freedmen,  and  by  the 
meanest  appeal  to  prejudice,  to  perplex  and 
postpone  the  reorganization  of  the  Union,  it  is 
useful  to  see  occasionally  what  the  freedmen 
are  really  doing.  If  any  colored  man  says  a 
foolish  tiling  any  where  we  are  instantly  warn- 
ed by  “ Conservatives”  of  the  impending  repe- 
tition of  “the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo.”  But 
the  same  persons  are  very  careful  never  to  pub- 
lish any  of  the  significant  facts  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vances made  by  the  freedmen  in  every  good  di- 
rection. Meanwhile  we  have  yet  to  see  record- 
ed as  falling  from  the  lips  of  any  freedman  sen- 
timents so  atrocious  as  were  constantly  drop- 
ping from  those  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
South  in  the  old  times,  or  from  those  of  North- 
ern “ Conservatives”  at  present. 

General  Swayne,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  in  Alabama,  says  in  his 
receut  report  of  operations  in  his  Department, 
that  the  school-year  among  the  freedmen  open- 
ed with  G8  teachers  and  3100  pupils,  and  closes 
with  150  teachers  instructing  0800  pupils.  The 
General  ■says,  quietly:  “No  difference  in  nat- 
ural capacity  or  interest  is  observed  between 
these  pupils  and  those  of  any  schools  known  to 
the  writer  in  this  country.”  He  adds  that  the 
remarkable  interest  of  the  freedmen  in  educa- 
tion is  apparently  widening.  They  make  great 
efforts  to  support  their  children  while  in  school, 
and  tlic  parents  lay  aside  primers  every  where 
to  be  stndied  by  themselves  during  the  intervals 
of  labor.  The  freedmen  also  interest  them- 
selves in  the  erection  of  school-houses,  of  which 
many  have  been  built  with  some  aid  from  the 
Bureau,  and  the  blind  hostility  against  them 
which  was  at  first  apparent  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  Mobile  School  Board  have 
expressed  a wish  to  co-operate  in  extending 
their  schools  among  the  colored  people ; and 
the  Commissioner  sees  evidence  of  prepara- 
tion for  a comprehensive  system  of  State  free 
schools. 

The  result  of  the  system  of  voluntary  co- 
operation is  that  tho  average  cost  of  these 
schools  to  the  Government  has  been  but  61 Y 
cents  per  month  for  each  scholar  in  actual  dai- 
ly attendance,  and  the  ontire  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  has  been  $45,237  ; and  the  in- 
creased ability  of  the  parents  enables  them  to 
pay  tho  salaries  of  tho  teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  Reconstruction  Bills  General 
Swayne  says  that  “a  general  amendment  in 
the  treatment  of  the  freedmen”  followed  their 
passage.  “The  sense  of  coming  power  brought 
immediate  respect.”  The  freedmen  themselves 
promptly  took  new  heart  at  the  improvement 
in  their  prospects.  Laboring  with  as  much  in- 
dustry ns  ever,  they  seem  to  study  with  more 
zeal,  to  have  new  confidence  in  trying  to  im- 
prove. Already  they  have  been  admitted  to 
the  jury-box,  and  some  of  them  are  employed 
in  the  lower  branches  of  the  public  service,  so 
that  they  have  little  need  to  fear  injustice  in 
the  future.” 

The  incessant  cry,  “Down  with  the  nig- 
ger!” is  hardly  likely  to  resolt  in  a more  truly 
“ Conservative”  policy  than  is  indicated  in  this 
report.  What  is  wanted  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  which  general  suffrage  has  been  established 
ns  the  essential  safeguard  of  civil  freedom,  is 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  elevation  of  the  whole 
population,  white  and  colored,  by  a comprehen- 
sive system  of  education.  It  is  in  this  most 
vital  work  that  the  American  Freedman’s  Com- 
mission in  the  city  of  New  York  is  so  strenuous 
and  successful  a power ; and  as  it  feels  the  gen- 
eral depression,  and  its  influence  may  be  con- 
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sequeiitly  seriously  lessened,  no  gift  can  be 
more  truly  given  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  coun- 
try than  money  sent  to  them,  to  tho  order  of' 
Francis  George  Shaw,  30  Vesey  Street. 


THE  SEQUEL  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF 
THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 

The  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  called  Ne- 
braska, introduced  iuto  the  Senate  in  December, 
1858,  by  Mr.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  was  similar  to  the 
act  which  came  near  passing  at  the  previous 
session,  and  embraced  the  district  of  country 
extending  from  the  37th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude to  the  British  possessions  at  latitude  49°. 

It  was  to  this  vast  Territory,  treated  as  one  in 
the  bill,  that  Mr.  Dixon’s  amendment  repeal- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  36°  39' 
applied.  The  district  is  unsuited  to  slavery,  and 
it  can  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  repeal 
was  seriously  intended.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inference  drawn  by  us  in  a late  article  is  more 
reasonable,  that  it  was  offered  to  embarrass 
Mr.  Douglas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  in  his  Presidential  aspirations. 

Mr.  Jones,  then  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  was,  as  we  have  shown,  the  real  author 
of  the  clause  of  repeal,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  were 
both  Whigs,  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Douglas’s 
elevation  to  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Dixon  Was 
doubtless  elected  for  the  mischievous  service  of 
offering  the  amendment,  ns  his  successor  to  the 
Senate  had  been  appointed  by  Kentucky,  and 
he  had  bnt  little  to  lose  by  throwing  this  fire- 
brand into  the  camp  of  the  then  dominant  party. 
The  amendment,  however,  instantly  excited  the 
utmost  attention  not  only  among  Southern 
members,  who  felt  that  they  might  be  placed 
in  a false  position  at  home  if  they  voted  against 
repeal,  but  also  among  Presidential  aspirants 
from  the  North  who  looked  to  Southern  sup- 
port. The  emergency,  for  such  it  had  become, 
was  immediately  considered  in  the  Committee 
on  Territories  in  many  of  its  important  aspects ; 
and  in  a few  days — through  what  outside  press- 
ure and  canvassing  with  a view  to  new  com- 
binations may  readily  he  inferred — the  two  and 
now  more  congruous  measures — the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  line  aTld  the  organization  of  Kan- 
sas as  a new  Territory  (formed  out  of  Nebraska 
from  the  37th  to  the  40th  parallels  of  latitude) 
were  reported  to  the  Senate.  Kansas  was  then 
for  the  first  time  heard  of  by  the  country,  and 
after  various  modifications  the  two  measures 
were  passed  into  a law. 

The  motive  for  dividing  the  Territory  in  a 
manner  available  for  such  repeal — placing  Ne- 
braska behind  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  and  Kan- 
sas immediately  west  of  Missouri,  a slave  State 
— can  not  be  misconceived.  Slaves  were  im- 
mediately taken  into  Kansas  and  held  as  such 
during  her  territorial  existence  ; hut  it  was  not 
until  the  attempt  in  the  session  of  1857-58  to 
make  Kansas  a State  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  after  Mr.  Buchanan  had  become 
firmly  seated  in  the  Presidency,  that  the  effort 
to  establish  slavery  there  as  a permanent  policy 
was  seriously  undertaken.  Those  who  claim 
that  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  was  intend- 
ed or  accepted  as  a mere  compliment  to  the 
section  which  affected  to  regard  it  as  a stigma, 
and  was  passed  with  no  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  equality  ns  far  as  possible  in  the  Sen- 
ate, know  little  of  the  persistent  efforts  to  ac- 
complish tips  object,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  some 
other  equally  potent,  which  the  master  minds  of 
the  South  diligently  kept  in  view.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  with  powerful  colleagues,  was 
in  the  Cabinet  of  General  Pierce  when  repeal 
was  carried,  and  men  of  similar  purpose  were 
in  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  its  fruits  were 
sought  to  be  gathered. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  the  discussion  in  1854, 
which  followed  the  introduction  of  his  bill — 
in  which  he  displayed  power  as  a debater  far 
beyond  what  he  was  supposed  to  possess — said 
that  Kansas  could  be  only  temporarily  a slave 
State,  an  admission  quite  as  full  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a Northern  Senator;  but  after  he 
had  lost  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at 
Cincinnati  in  1856,  due  to  unavailability  at  the 
North,  resulting  from  his  support  of  these- two 
measures,  he  became  more  decisive.  In  the 
discussion  at  Ottawa,  in  Illinois,  between  Mr. 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  State  they 
canvassed  with  a view  to  the  Senatorial  con- 
test, Mr.  Douglas  sought  to  make  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  the  South  by  showing  the  relative  „ 
and,  as  he  expected,  opposing  positions  of  the 
two  candidates  on  the  question  of  admitting 
new  States.  “I  ask  the  gentleman,”  said  he, 
addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  then  on  the 
platform — “ how  would  you  vote  if  a State  were 
to  apply  for  admission  with  a clause  admitting 
slavery?  I pause  for  a reply.”  Then,  after 
waiting,  he  added:  “Fellow-citizens,  he  does 
not  answer.  I will  screw  it  out  of  him.” 

It  needed  no  more  than  Mr.  Douglas’s  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  vote  to  admit  such  n 
State,  made  on  the  stump  in  the  North,  to  turn 
the  sympathies  of  the  South  toward  him  in  this 
great  national  discussion ; but  later,  in  1860,  he 
was  not  considered  by  the  South  available  for 
the  Presidency,  as  a new  Southern  policy  had 
been  determined  upon,  arising  mainly  from  the 
conviction  that  the  political  balance  between  the 
two  sections  could  not  be  maintained  on  a basis 


of  safety  for  slavery,  nod  of  assured  success  in 
their  enjoyment  of  national  power.  The  coun- 
try was  confronted  with  the  result  of  Mr.  Dix- 
on's amendment,  the  struggle  to  introduce  slav- 
ery north  of  the  compromise  line.  The  two  sys- 
tems of  liberty  and  slavery  were  thus  brought 
directly  into  conflict,  and  the  result  was  the  war. 

If  General  Pierce  were  dragooned  into  the 
support  of  repeal  by  his  cabinet  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las against  his  original  determination  to  oppose 
it,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  driven  from  his  original 
position  on  the  subject  of  the  Kansas  Constitu- 
tion in  a manner  equally  discreditable  to  bis 
sagacity  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
been  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  during 
the  pendency  of  these  distracting  questions,  and 
was  so  free  from  the  complications  which  they 
created,  that  he  was  selected  at  Cincinnati  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  was  elected  against  Fillmore  and  Fre- 
mont, although  their  uuited  vote  proved  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  was  then  adverse  to 
Democratic  rule.  Ilis  first  care  was  to  state 
in  his  Inaugural  that  the  will  of  a majority  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  should  he  expressed  and 
govern  in  the  adoption  of  their  Constitution.  He 
appointed  Robert  J.  Walker  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  whose  Message  corresponded  with  the 
tone  of  the  President  s Inaugural,  and  who  went 
to  Kansas  assured  of  the  President’s  support  in 
all  measures  of  justice  and  right. 

But  Governor  Walker  soon  found  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  thwarting  his  efforts,  and  through 
Mr.  Caliioun  the  Surveyor-General  of  Kansas, 
appointed  l>y  Thompson,  was  intriguing  to  wield 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kansas,  of 
which  Mr.  Caliioun  was  President,  in  behalf 
of  Slavery ; so  that  only  the  question  whether 
Slavery  should  be  further  admitted  might  be 
voted  on  by  the  people,  thus  leaving  it  to  the 
extent  already  prevailing  untonched  and  estab- 
lished, and  compelling  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  Constitution  however 
objectionable  they  were.  The  people  of  Kan- 
sas stood  aloof  from  this  juggle,  and  the  pro- 
Slavery  Constitution  was  adopted  and  sent  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  with  favor  to  Congress,  where 
it  was  strangled  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  agent  who  went  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s office,  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Kan- 
sas to  complete  this  scheme  of  partial  submis- 
sion, was  named  Martin.  He  promptly  ac- 
complished iiis  object,  and  Mr.  Walker,  Gov- 
ernor, and  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  6f  Kansas, 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  Territory  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  perfidy  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers. 

In  forming  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
cautioned  against  the  danger  of  reliance  upon 
General  Cass  alone  as  his  main  Northern  adviser 
against  the  formidable  strength  of  Davis  in  the 
Senate,  and  Cons  and  Thompson  in  the  Cab- 
inet, from  the  South.  He  was  informed  of  an 
incident  with  regard  to  General  Cass  which 
Governor  MArcy  related.  General  Jackson 
said  to  Governor  Marcy,  that  when  President 
he  (Jackson)  had  not  only  to  be  President  but 
also  Secretary  of  War,  because  General  Cass, 
who  occupied  that  post,  would  deride  nothing, 
which  General  Jackson  attributed  Jo  the  fact 
that  General  Cass  bad  been  for  many  years 
Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory : “ a posi- 
tion which  had  no  politics,  and  that  he  had  be- 
come a round  man — i.  <?.,  had  no  decisive  points 
or  qualities.” 

In  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  in- 
efficiency of  his  Chief  was  apparent,  for  the 
country  was  upon  the  very  verge  of  civil  war 
before  it  was  warned  by  General  Cass  of  the 
peril.  Had  there  been  an  effective  ndviser  from 
the  North  in  those  Cabinets,  the  danger  result- 
ing from  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, or  of  the  Kansas  policy,  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  in  either  event,  perhaps,  the  coun- 
try saved  from  civil  war. 


THE  POPE  AS  KING. 

TnE  “Italian  question”  is  neither  settled  nor 
likely  to  be  settled  for  a long  time  yet.  The 
French  army  remains  atCivita Vcechia,  the  port 
of  Rome  ; Tuscany  is  a camp  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  Italians ; Menabrea  and  his  min- 
istry are  denounced  and  despised  ; the  cities  re- 
ceived and  buried  their  dead  citizens  from  the 
late  battle-fields  with  the  most  solemn  and  uni- 
versal respect ; and  the  party  of  action  feel  that 
' they  have  lost  tho  King,  with  all  the  advantage 
that  lie  wa3  to  them.  The  Pope  remains  at 
Rome,  virtually  guarded  by  France.  But  while 
the  feeling  of  the  people  is  profoundly  excited, 
there  seems  to  be  no  leader  who  can  wield  Ita- 
ly with  sagacity  and  power.  There  is  all  the 
familiar  rhetoric  of  revolution  and  reform  ; but 
the  Papal  throne  still  stands,  and  while  it  stands 
Italy  can  not  “do  for  herself.” 

The  difficulty  is  not  simple.  It  u*ould  be  so 
if  it  were  a question  of  politics  merely.  In  that 
case  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  tban 
France  summoning  a European  Congress  to  set- 
tle the  Government  of  Italy.  But  it  is  a com- 
bined political  and  religious  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  political  status  of  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Italian  statesmen 
are  traditionally  Romanists,  while  the  Italian 
people  are  actually  so.  They  are  at  once  ig 
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norant  and  superstitious,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  regard  the  question  as  political 
merely.  It  is,  indeed,  often  so  regarded  else- 
where. Intelligent  journals  ask  why,  in  the 
name  of  justice.  Fins  the  Ninth  should  be  King 
of  Rome  if  the  Romans  do  not  want  him  as 
King  ? But  they  forget  that  the  King  of  Rome 
is  the  father  of  the  French  and  Austrian  and 
Spanish  and  Italian  faithful,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  all  those  countries  do  not  wish  to 
alienate  the  priesthood  which  directs  the  faith- 
ful, ami  must,  therefore,  incline  toward  the  pol- 
icy which  is  agreeable  to  the  priests.  Now,  the 
priests  feel  that  a certain  visible  royalty'  is  very 
essential  to  the  due  impression  of  the  supreme 
Pontiff  upon  the  minds  of  the  faithful ; and  those 
minds,  therefore,  regard  a movement  against 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  as  irre- 
ligious and  wicked. 

That  there  are  many  enlightened  Romanists 
even  among  the  Italians  who  believe  that  a 
separation  of  Church  and  State  would  be  better 
for  both  is  very  possible.  But  that  is  the  result 
of  sound  political  thought  and  study,  and  how 
could  they  prove  it  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
against  the  influence  of  the  priests  ? The  Pope, 
there  ore,  remains  upon  his  throne  not  because 
his  Ven  hundred  thousand  subjects  wish  him 
to  main,  but  because  Romish  Europe  is  un- 
willing that  he  should  become  in  external  posi- 
tion what  a bishop  or  archbishop  is.  And  not 
only  is  'here  this  ecclesiastical  reason  for  his  re- 
maining, but  his  abdication  or  removal  would 
be  so  momentous  a step  out  of  the  traditional 
and  established  order  that  none  of.the  existing 
Romish  governments  wish  to  take  the  chance. 
It  would  be  opening  the  gates,  and  what  foe 
may  he  without  who  can  tell? 

The  proposition  which  is  sometimes  gravely 
made  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  a vote  of 
the  Roman  people  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
very  much  like  a suggestion  that  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  decide  whether 
the  President  should  continue  to  reside  iu  Wash- 
ington, or  Congress  to  make  the  local  laws. 
These  are  national  not  District  questions.  Aud 
with  a similar  conviction  European  Romanists 
Del  that  the  temporal  position  of  the  Papacy  is 
not  a question  for  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  Romanists  in  Rome,  but  for  the  millions  and 
millions  of  Romanists  all  over  the  world. 

Whatever  Louis  Napoleon’s  theory  or  mo- 
tive may  be,  France  has  lost  Italy  as  an  ally. 
The  Fmncesci  are  becoming  as  hated  as  the 
Tcdeschi  were.  Louis  Napoleon  has  outraged 
the  party  of  action,  insulted  the  Government, 
and  attached  himself  solely  to  the  extreme  re*- 
nctionists ; the  ultra  Tories ; the  children  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  In  the  quarrel  between  France 
and  Italy  Bismagck  remains  passive,  for  he  at 
least  appreciates  the  force  of  the  religious  view, 
aud  bus  no  wish  to  precipitate  a religious  war. 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  GENERAL 
GRANT. 

Tiie  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  which  nom- 
inated General  Grant  for  the  Presidency  also 
appointed  a Committee  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures to  secure  his  election.  This  Committee  is 
composed  of  notable  citizens  of  both  parties,  and 
they  have  held  a preliminary  meeting  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Alexander  T.  Stewart 
to  complete  their  arrangements. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  very  simple. 
It  is  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons 
in  the  country  who  feel  such  confidence  in  Gen- 
eral Grant,  founded  upon  his  character  and 
sentiments  as  revealed  in  his  public  career,  that 
they  are  willing  to  see  him  President.  They 
feel  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country 
the  indispensable  necessity  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  is  sagacity  combined  with  inflexi- 
ble principle.  They  ask  for  a President  whose 
career  shows  the  judgment  and  common-sense 
which  are  the  essential  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship ; and  whose  name  is  not  associated  with 
party  conflicts,  and  is  not  of  itself,  therefore,  a 
bar  to  political  harmony. 

The  Committee  expressly  avoid  all  connec- 
tion with  politicians  as  such.  Wc  do  not  un- 
derstand them  to  deny  that  in  every  free  Gov- 
ernment great  results  can  be  achieved  by  par- 
ties only,  but  as  men  of  experience  aud  shrewd- 
ness they  know  also  how  readily  mere  politi- 
cians can  baffle  the  popular  will,  and  how  large 
and  perilous  a part  “wire-pulling”  plays  in  a 
popular  system.  The  National  Convention 
springs  from  the  State  Convention  ; that  in 
turn  from  the  Local  Convention;  that  from  the 
Primary  Meeting,  and  the  Primary  Meeting  is 
managed  by  Jones  and  Jenkins,  who  are  the 
agents  of  Smith  and  Thompson  who  do  not 
appear.  A few  men  in  a parlor  make  “a 
Slate.”  They  take  care  of  the  Primaries,  they 
pack  the  Convention ; they  control  the  nomina- 
tions ; and  the  people  do  not  vote  for  the  can- 
didates whom  they  prefer,  but  for  those  whom 
the  gentlemen  in  the  parlor  select. 

The  Grant  movement  thus  undertaken  is 
a'-  attempt  to  allow  the  people  to  be  heard, 
i ae  Committee,  we  presume,  are  not  forgetful 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  belong  to  one  of 
the  two  great  parties.  They  do  not  expect 
those  parties  to  abandon  their  organizations. 
They  do  uot  aim  to  create  a third  party.  But 
they  expdfct,  by  showing  tlmt  the  intelligent, 
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loyal  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  justified 
and  sustained  the  war,  now  demands  General 
Grant  as  a candidate,  to  persuade  the  political 
managers  that  it  is  uot  wise  to  resist  that  de- 
mand. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  leaders  and  most  in- 
fluential organs  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
several  Republican  State  Conventions,  have  al- 
ready recognized  the  fact  of  which  the  present 
movement  is  the  striking  proof,  that  the  people 
expect  and  require  General  Grant  to  bo  the 
President  by  whose  wise  and  temperate  touch 
the  national  wounds  are  to  be  healed.  This  is 
the  deepening,  universal  conviction : a convic- 
tion all  the  more  satisfactory  because  the  general 
sense  3ces  in  Grant  the  same  simple,  plaiu  man 
of  the  people,  with  the  sturdy  and  steady  dis- 
tinctive Americanism  which  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  so  pre-eminently  dear  to  the  national 
heart. 


OTHER  MAN  AND  WOMAN  TRAPS. 

While  public  attention  is  turned  to  avoid- 
ing disasters  upon  railroads,  it  is  useful  to  re- 
flect also  upon  the  traps  called  theatres.  It 
seems  ungracious  at  this  holi  ty  season  to  ask 
the  question  ; but  how  ma.'y  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  city  of  New  York  are  provided  with 
proper  means  of  escape  in  case  of  a sudden 
alarm?  Nihlo’s  Theatre  is  said  to  be  the  most 
secure  in  this  respect,  but  a panic  there  would 
cause  a frightful  loss  of  life ; and  panic  is  pro- 
duced in  such  a place  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  restricted  escape.  There  would  be  vary 
little  confusion  in  most  of  the  churches  because 
of  the  general  knowledge  that  there  is  really 
very  little  danger  that  every  body  could  not 
readily  get  out  of  the  building. 

“ Her  Majesty’s”  theatre,  in  London,  where 
Miss  Kellogg  has  been  triumphing,  was  lately 
burned  just  after  the  close  of  the  performance. 
There  were  but  four  persons  in  it  at  the  time, 
and  they  escaped  with  difficulty.  “What,” 
asks  a letter-writer  in  the  Times,  “would  have 
been  the  fate  of  an  audience  of  2500  ? The 
house  was  built  about  1790,  and  was  from  top 
to  bottom  like  a tinder-box.  Escape  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible,  for  iu  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  up-burst  of  the  fames  the  whole  in- 
terior was  a roaring  furnace.  Of  course,  library, 
wardrobe,  instruments,  all  perished.1'  We  com- 
mend this  passage  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  frequent  the  New  York  theatres  and  also 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  The  safety  of 
building  is  not  a matter  to  he  left  exclusively  to 
private  enterprise,  l’rivate  enterprise  would 
take  the  risk  of  burning  up  a thousand  people 
for  the  chance  of  taking  a thousand  dollars 
The  people,  therefore,  ought,  as  it  were,  to  say 
grace  over  the  whole  barrel.  They  wish  to  sc** 
good  acting,  and  sometimes  very  bad  — they 
also  wish  to  hear  good  singing  and  to  be  sol- 
aced with  the  moral  ballet,  and  they  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  settle  the  details  of  personal 
safety  every  evening,  and  at  every  theatre,  by 
refraining  from  going  in  at  any  doubtful  door. 
Let  them,  therefore,  by  proper  laws  and  proper 
officers,  insist  that  all  places  of  great  public  re- 
sort shall  be  so  provided  with  means  of  egress 
that  a panic  from  an  alarm  of  fire  may  be  vir- 
tually impossible.  Let  them  be  warned  by  the 
experience  of  private  enterprise  in  the  building 
of  tenement  houses. 

If  any  suggestive  reader  should  allude  to  ex- 
isting laws  upon  the  subject  we 'should  laugh 
him  to  scorn  by  pointing  to  every  theatre  in 
the  city.  If  he  replied  that  the  public  did  not 
care  enough  about  their  own  safety  to  see  that 
proper  laws  were  made  and  executed,  we  should 
still  insist  that  sensible  men  ought  uot  to  yield 
to  fools,  and  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  a 
man  to  jump  oft’  a train  at  lightning  speed  that 
he  was  willing  to  take  the  risk.  After  the  fear- 
ful Norwalk  accident  upon  the  New  Haven  rail- 
road fifteen  years  ago,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
required  that  every  train  upon  every  road  in 
the  State  which  crossed  a bridge  with  a draw 
should  come. to  a full  stop  before  crossing;  and 
tliut  judicious  action  has  put  a full  stop  to  that 
kind  of  accident  in  Connecticut.  There  were 
plenty  of  fools  willing  to  take  the  risk  ; you 
may  sometimes  meet  one  of  them  now  who 
swears  at  the  train  for  stopping,  and  who  sneers 
at  the  regulation  as  a vile  Raritan  blue-law. 

A little  cure  and  resolution  would  remedy 
these  risks.  If  but  a spark  of  the  zeal  which  is 
devoted  to  securing  the  passage  of  a railroad 
charter,  or  to  the  erection  of  a theatre  or  hall, 
were  spent  in  making  them  safe,  we  should  go 
abroad  almost  as  securely  as  we  stay  at  home. 
But  a sensible  man  now  reflects  with  a shudder 
tliut  his  wife  and  children  are  gone  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  a play ; aud  before  leaving  by  the 
traiu  he  makes  his  will  aud  takes  a fond  fare- 
well. 


Mr.  WHIPPLE’S  EULOGY  OF  GOV- 
ERNOR ANDREW. 

The  discourse  before  the  authorities  ot  Bos- 
ton upon  the  iate  John  A.  Andrew,  by  Edwin 
F.  Whipple,  is  remarkable  amoug  all  such  ora- 
tions for  moderation  and  wisdom.  Its  brief  and 
clear  analysis  of  character,  its  estimate  of  the 
power  of  tiie  man  aud  of  his  relation  to  his  work 
and  time,  are  so  unique  and  satisfactory  that 
every  friend  of  the  Governor’s  must  teel  a per- 
sonal obligation  to  Mr.  Whipple.  The  dis- 


course is  the  ripe  result  of  the  most  appreciative 
affection,  aud  of  a rich  aud  carefully-trained, 
mind. 


“THE  MOONSTONE.” 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  that 
the  opening  of  “The  Moonstone,”  the  new  Novel 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  iu  our  last  Number,  is  in 
the  very  best  manner  of  the  author.  The  spell 
begins  at  once ; mystery  and  superstition ; the 
strange  and  vivid  contrast  of  ancient  India  and 
modern  Englau  1 ; the  working  out  iu  the  events 
of  common  life  to-day  of  the  traditional  powers 
of  a yellow  diamond — all  these  are  precisely  the 
material  for  the  curiously  analytical  genius  and 
vivid  pictorial  talent  of  Collins,  and  promise  us 
one  of  the  most  skillful  and  exciting  ot  recent 
stories.  The  scenes  and  characters  in  the  first 
Number  are  admirably  managed.  Gabriel  Bet- 
teredge,  the  house-steward  cf  Lady  Verinder, 
tells  the  iomost  secret  of  himself  iu  telling  the 
family  history ; and  the  appearance  of  the  three 
Hindoos  upon  the  warm  terrace  ot  the  English 
country  house,  softly  beating  their  drums  and 
carefully  looking  about,  is  a master-touch.  Like 
all  Wilkie  Collins’s  stories,  the  “Moonstone” 
is  written  to  be  published  serially,  and  should  so 
l>e  read.  It  l»gan  last  week,  and  will  continue 
regularly  every  week  to  the  end  of  the  work. 


MISS  MULOCH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

In  the  January  Number  of  Harper's  Magazine , 
among  many  good  tilings,  is  the  beginning  of 
“The  Womans  Kingdom,'’  by  the  author  of 
“John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  a story  which  she 
promises  us  shall  be  “a  thorough  love  story.” 
Indeed,  she  declares  that  she  does  not  pretend 
to  make  it  any  thing  else.  “There  are  other 
things  in  life  besides  love,”  says  our  delightful 
author,  telling  the  truth  in  every  word ; ‘ ‘ but 
©very  body  who  has  lived  at  all  knows  that  love 
is  the  very  heart  of  life,  the  pivot  upon  which  its 
whole  machinery  turns;  without  which  no  hu- 
man existence  can  be  complete ; and  with  which, 
however  broken  and  worn  in  part,  it  can  still  go 
on  working  somehow,  and  working*to  a compar- 
ative useful  and  cheerful  eud.  ” Fully  penetrated 
with  this  truth,  the  author  of  “A  Noble  Life” 
has  here  begun  a most  sweet  and  charming  prose 
idyl  ot  domestic  life,  and  with  all  the  grace  and 
facility  of  her  accomplished  hand.  The  scenes 
are  very  natural  and  of  the  utmost  interest,  nor 
will  any  reader  make  himself  acquainted  with 
Edna  aud  Letty  without  resolving  to  follow  their 
fortunes  to  the  end. 


LITERARY. 

A speech  by  J.  K.  H.  Willcox  before  tiie 
Universal  Franchise  Association  of  Washington, 
‘ ‘ Suffrage  a Right,  not  a Privilege,  ” is  a thought- 
fid  and  striking  essay  upon  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Willcox  is  the  editor  of  the  Social  Science 
Review,  and  treats  his  topic  from  the  latest  po- 
litical point  of  view  of  that  school.  Human 
right,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  has  no  other 
limits  than  tl  e laws  of  individual  existence,  the 
right  of  our  fellows,  and  the  power  bf  the  indi- 
vidual. Suffrage  is  not  necessarily  a violation 
of  any  of  these.  Indeed,  he  says,  there  is  no 
alternative  which  involves  so  little  wvong  in  gov- 
ernment as  universal  suffrage.  He  says  well  of 
votes  that  “they  only  register  the  edicts  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  is  the  thought  of  the  people  in 
the  widest  sense  that  governs  their  action ; the 
vote  merely  expresses  and  carries  out  the  results 
to  which  they  have  come.”  We  can,  of  course, 
merely  mention  here  tiie  evident  careful  political 
reflection  that  this  speech  evinces,  which  is  issued 
by  the  Association  in  Washington. 


THE  FENIAN  MOVEMENTS. 

Ora  English  friends  laughed  at  us  a good  deal  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  rebellion,  for  our  dread  of 
masked  batteries  and  gun-boats ; they  arc  uow  having 
a more  ridiculous  panic  over  the  warlike  demonstra- 
tions of  the  Fenians,  who  are  represented  aB  endeav- 
oring to  blow  up  the  gas-works  of  Glasgow  and  War- 
rington, aud  who  have  been  using  the  postal  system 
and  officials  to  circulate  torpedoes  which  have  exploded 
on  the  openiug  of  the  envelopes  containing  them.  In 
Canada  the  excitement  has  been  uot  less  intense  and 
comical,  aud  on  Christmas  last  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
treal chiefly  employed  tliemselvi*  iu  watching  the 
English  Cathedral  aud  the  water-works,  to  prevent 
the  Fenians  from  blowing  them  up.  The  Parliament 
of  the  New  Dominion,  which  adjourned  on  December 
23,  passed  several  bills  for  protection  from  Fenian  in- 
vasion from  the  United  States.  # 


TIIE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  or  for  the  Pope  is  very 
much  disturbing  the  quiet  of  both  France  aud  Italy. 
Angry  debates  in  the  French  Chambers  and  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Italian  Cabinet  have  resulted  from  the  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  late  attempt 
on  Rome.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  France 
in  the  Italian  Cabinet  and  among  the  Italian  people 
that  General  Meuabrea,  the  Premier,  a conservative 
and  friendly  to  France,  was  compelled  to  resign. 
King  Victor  Emanuel,  again  disregarding  public  opin- 
ion and  the  counsel  of  a majority  of  his  Cabinet,  re- 
fused to  accept  his  resignation,  and  ordeied  him  to 
form  a new  Cabiuet  friendly  to  France.  A (Tissoluticm 
of  tiie  Italian  Parliament  was  also  contemplated,  on 
December  20,  in  order  to  place  the  issues  clearly  be- 
fore the  people. 


PROGRESS  OF  LIBERALISM. 

Austria  on  December  21  promulgated  her  new  Con- 
stitution, and  on  December  24  her  Parliament  passed 
the  bill  emancipating  the  Jews  from  many  of  their  so- 
cial and  religious  disabilities.  The  past  year  was  re- 
markable for  the  general  reorganization  and  recon- 
struction movements  among  all  nations  of  the  world. 
New  constitutions  of  a very  liberal  characi  or  have  been 
adopted  by  or  granted  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  the  Southern  States  have  taken  the  tlrsi> im- 
portant steps  in  the  same  direction.  Slavery  has  been 
abolished  in  Brazil  mid  Cuba,  and  two  more  ports  of 
Japan  are  soon  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreigu  trade. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  MONUMENT. 

In  our  last  volume  wo  gave  an  illustration  of 
Plymouth  Rock  as  it  appeared  at  that  time.  Since 
the  photograph  from  which  we  made  that  engrav- 
ing was  taken,  a monument  has  been  completed 
on  the  site,  and  we  herewith  give  an  illustration 
of  it.  The  last  stone  was  laid  on  December  7, 
18G7.  The  complete  structure  is  15  feet  square 
and  98  feet  high.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1859,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, and  it  is  expected  that  the  coming  sum- 
mer will  witness  its  dedication.  In  connection 
with  the  deposit  of  the  cap-stone,  on  December 
7,  an  interesting  event  occurred.  The  Pilgrim 
bones,  which  were  exhumed  on  Cole’s  Hill  iu 
1855,  during  the  construction  of  the  water-works, 
and  afterward  deposited  in  a brick  vault  on  the 
Burying  llill,  wera  again  removed  from  their 
resting-place,  and  carefully  inclosed  in  a box 
lined  with  lead  were  placed  in  the  open  chamber 
in  the  attic  between  the  cap-stone  and  the  dome. 
The  following  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the 
box  containing  the  remains  is  an  authentic  rec- 
ord:   - . T~  - , ..  ^ 

About  fifty  of  the  Pilgrims  died  during  the  winter 
of  1620  and  1621,  and  were  buried  on  Cole*s  Hill.  This 
number  included  Governor  Jons  Carver  i William 
White  ; Elizabeth  Winslow,  wife  of  Governor  Ed- 
ward Winslow;  Rose  Stanuisu,  wife  of  Captain 
Miles  Standish;  and  Mary  Allerton,  wife  of  Isaao 
Allkrton.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1865,  workmen,  while 
excavating  a trench  for  the  pipes  of  the  Plymouth  Wa- 
ter-Works, built  during:  that  year,  found  on  the  hill,  a 
little  south  of  Middle  Street,  nearly  all  the  bones  be- 
longing to  three  skeletons.  The  skulls  were  submit- 
ted to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  sk  1 is  ot  white  persons  or  Indians. 
Their  decision  that  the  skulls  were  those  of  white  per- 
sons made  it  certain  that  they  were  those  of  some  of 
the  Pilgrims  who  died  in  1620  and  1621.'  The  bones 
were  soon  after  placed  carefully  in  a vault  on  the  Bury- 
ing Hill,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  were  exhumed 
and  placed  in  the  canopy  over  the  Rock  where  the  Pil- 
grims landed,  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1867,  the 
day  of  the  completion  of  the  canopy. 


THE  ANGOLA  DISASTER. 

We  gave  in  a previous  Number  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  accident  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  near  Angola,  New  York,  by  which  fifty 
persons  were  crushed  and  burned  to  death  , we 
give  on  the  next  page  three  illustrations  of  the 
same  horrible  accident. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  our  special 
artist,  who  was  dispatche  ' to  the  scene  soon  aft- 
er the  accident  was  knwvn,  *h..t  the  rear  oar  of 
the  train  was  the  first  to  lean  the  track.  It 
hounded  along  the  rails  for  some  distance  until 
it  came  to  the  bridge,  when  the  vibration  of  that 
structure  caused  it  to  careen  to  one  side,  aud  the 
coupling  which  attached  it  to  the  preceding  car 
breaking,  it  was  thrown  down  the  bridge,  falling 
a distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  next  car  pre- 
ceding it  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  but  only  to 
leap  from  the  track  soon  after  reaching  the  solid 
ground.  The  rear  car  fell  to  the  left ; the  other 
to  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  bridge.  Our 
first  illustration  shows  the  rear  car  leaving  the 
track ; the  others  show  the  position  of  both  after 
the  disaster  had  occurred.  It  is  impossible  lo 
express  in  words  the  horrible  consequences  of  the 
disaster  to  the  inmates  of  the  rear  car.  The  oth- 
er car,  it  should  he  remembered,  was  not  much 
injured,  and  did  not  take  fire ; aud  though  near- 
ly all  the  passengers  were  more  or  less  disabled, 
their  injuries  were  slight  compared  with  those  of 
the  passengers  in  the  burned  car.  Theie  were 
sixty  passengers  in  this  car;  only  two  of  them 
were  taken  out  alive ; the  rest  were  burned  al- 
most past  recognition. 

• It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene 
in  words.  Our  artist  collected  a number  of  the 
incidents  which  occurred  as  related  by  eye-wit- 
ucsses,  and  lias  forwarded  them  to  us.  One  of 
the  young  women  who  laid  been  in  the  car  least 
damaged,  hut  who  had  been  badly  injured,  in- 
sisted w hile  her  wounds  were  being  dressed  on 
nursing  a babe  rescued  from  the  burning  car,  and 
taken  f om  the  breast  of  its  mother  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  fall.  A little  boy  was  heard  en- 
treating each  passerif  r to  tell  him  if  his  mother 
would  get  well.  “ Will  my  mother  get  well?” 
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THE  ANGOLA  RAILROAD  DISASTER— THE  REAR  CAR  JUMPING  FROM  THE  TRACK.— [Sketched  by  J.  P.  Hoffman.] 


was  his  agonizing  cry.  His  mother  was  alive, 
but  no  one  could  have  recognized  a semblance  to 
the  human  countenance  in  her  bruised  and  man- 
gled features.  But  the  boy  knew  his  mother, 
and  knelt  by  her  side,  kissing  her  black  and 
bleeding  lips,  entreating  her  most  piteously  to 


“get  well  quick.”  A man,  stupefied  from  the 
shock,  continually  asked  for  his  wife — “Where 
is  she  ? Shall  I never  see  her  again  ?”  Fortu- 
nately she  escaped  with  slight  injuries,  but  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  removing  the  bodies  the 
two  had  been  carried  to  different  houses.  Her 


wreck  of  the  second  car,  with  the  burning  one  in 
the  distance  under  the  bridge.  The  three  in 
their  natural  order  and  connection  fully  explain 
and  illustrate  the  disaster.  We  are  indebted  for 
one  of  our  sketches  to  Mr.  Erasmus  W.  Smith, 
the  well-known  engineer. 


first  inquiry  was  after  her  husband,  and  one  of 
the  uninjured  passengers,  discovering  the  rela- 
tionship, carried  her  news  of  his  safety,  and  took 
back  “her  love”  to  her  husband.  Both  recover- 
ed from  their  wounds. 

Our  third  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the 


THE  ANGOLA  DISASTER— WRECKS  OF  THE  CARS.— [Sketched  by  Eeasmcs  W.  Smith.] 
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to  her,  named  Rosanna  Spearman,  and  told  her 
a most  miserable  story,  which  I haven’t  the  heart 
to  repeat  here;  for  I don’t  like  to  be  made 
wretched  without  any  use,  and  no  more  do  you. 
The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  Rosanna  Spearman 
had  been  a thief,  and  not  being  of  the  sort  that 
get  up  Companies  in  the  City,  and  rob  from  thou- 
sands, instead  of  only  robbing  from  one,  the  law 
laid  hold  of  her,  and  the  prison  and  the  reform- 
atory followed  the  lead  of  the  law.  The  matron’s 
opinion  of  Rosanna  was  (in  spite  of  what  she  had 
done)  that  the  girl  was  one  in  a thousand,  and 
that  she  only  wanted  a chance  to  prove  herself 
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me  about  Rosanna.  Having  fallen  a good  deal 
latterly  into  the  late  .Sir  John’s  way  of  always 
agreeing  with  my  lady,  I agreed  with  her  heart- 
ily about  Rosanna  Spearman. 

A fairer  chance  no  girl  could  have  had  than 
was  given  to  this  poor  girl  of  ours.  None  of  the 
servants  could  cast  her  past  life  in  her  teeth,  for 
none  of  the  servants  knew  what  it  had  been. 
She  had  her  wages  and  her  privileges,  like  the 
rest  of  them ; and  every  now  and  then  a friendly 
word  from  my  lady,  in  private,  to  encourage 
her.  In  return  she  showed  herself,  I am  bound 
to  say,  well  worthy  of  the  kind  treatment  be- 
stowed upon  her.  Though  far  from  strong,  and 
troubled  occasionally  with  those  fainting  fits  al- 
ready mentioned,  she  went  about  her  work  mod- 
estly and  uncomplainingly,  doing  it  carefully  and 
doing  it  well.  But  somehow  she  failed  to  make 
friends  among  the  other  women-servants,  except- 
ing my  daughter  Penelope,  who  was  always  kind 
to  Rosanna,  though  never  intimate  with  her. 

I hardly  know  what  the  girl  did  to  offend  them. 
There  was  certainly  no  beauty  about  her  to  make 
the  others  envious ; she  was  the  plainest  woman 
in  the  house,  with  the  additional  misfortune  of 
having  one  shoulder  bigger  than  the  other.  What 
the  servants  chiefly  resented,  I think,  w as  her  si- 
lent tongue  and  her  solitary  ways.  She  read  or 
worked  in  leisure  hours  when  the  rest  gossiped. 
And  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  go  out,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  she  quietly  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  had  her  turn  by  herself.  She  never  quar- 
reled, she  never  took  offense ; she  only  kept  a 
certain  distance,  obstinately  and  civilly,  between 
the  rest  of  them  and  herself.  Add  to  this  that, 
plain  as  she  was,  there  was  just  a dash  of  some- 
thing that  wasn’t  like  a house-maid,  and  that  was 
like  a lady,  about  her.  It  might  have  been  in  her 
voice,  or  it  might  have  been  in  her  face.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  the  other  women  pounced  on  it 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I am  truly  sorry  to  detain  you  over  me  and  my 
bee-hive  chair.  A sleepy  old  man,  in  a sunny 
back-yard,  is  not  an  interesting  object,  I am  well 
aware.  But  things  must  be  put  down  in  their 
places,  as  things  actually  happened — and  you 
must  please  to  jog  on  a little  while  longer  with 
me,  in  expectation  of  Mr.  Franklin  Blake’s  ar- 
rival later  in  the  day. 

Before  I had  time  to  doze  off  again,  after  my 
daughter  Penelope  had  left  me,  I was  disturbed 
by  a rattling  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the  servants’ 
hall,  which  meant  that  dinner  was  ready.  Tak- 
ing my  own  meals  in  my  own  sitting-room,  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  servants’  dinner,  except 
to  wish  them  a good  stomach  to  it  all  round,  pre- 
vious to  composing  myself  once  more  in  my  chair. 

I was  just  stretching  my  legs,  when  out  bounced 
another  woman  on  me.  Not  mv  daughter  again  ; 
only  Nancy,  the  kitchen-maid,  this  time.  I was 
straight  in  her  way  out ; and  I observed,  as  she 
asked  me  to  let  her  by,  that  she  had  a sulky  face 
— a thing  which,  as  head  of  the  servants,  I never 
allow,  on  principle,  to  pass  me  without  inquiry'. 

“What  are  you  turning  your  back  on  your 
dinner  for?"  I asked.  “What’s  wrong  now, 
Nancy  ?” 

Nancy  tried  to  push  by  without  answering; 
upon  which  I rose  up,  and  took  her  by  the  ear. 
She  i$  a nice,  plump  young  lass,  and  it  is  custom- 
ary with  me  to  adopt  that  manner  of  showing  that 
I personally  approve  of  a girl. 

“What’s  wrong  now?”  I said,  once  more. 

“Rosanna’s  late  again  for  dinner,”  says  Nan- 
cy. “And  I’m  sent  to  fetch  her  in.  All  the 
hard  work  falls  on  my  shoulders  in  this  house. 
Let  me  alone,  Mr.  Betteredge !” 

The  person  here  mentioned  as  Rosanna  was 
our  second  house-maid.  Haring  a kind  of  pity 
for  our  second  house-maid  (why,  you  shall  pres- 
ently know),  and  seeing  in  Nancy’s  face  that  she 
would  fetch  her  fellow-servant  in  with  more  hard 
words  than  might  be  needful  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  struck  me  that  I had  nothing  particu- 
lar to  do,  and  that  I might  as  well  fetch  Rosanna 
myself ; giving  her  a hint  to  be  punctual  in  fu- 
ture, which  I knew  she  would  take  kindly  from 
vie. 

“Where  is  Rosanna?”  I inquired. 

“At  the  sands,  of  course,”  says  Nancy,  with 
a toss  of  her  head.  “ She  had  another  of  her 
fainting  fits  this  morning,  and  she  asked  to  go 
out  and  get  a breath  of  fresh  air.  I have  no  pa- 
tience with  her.” 

“ Go  back  to  your  dinner,  my  girl,”  I said. 
“ I have  patience  with  her,  and  I’ll  fetch  her  in.” 

Nancy  (who  has  a fine  appetite)  looked  pleased. 
When  she  looks  pleased  she  looks  nice.  When 
she  looks  nice,  I chuck  her  under  the  chin.  It 
isn’t  immorality — it's  only  habit. 

Well,  I took  my  stick,  and  set  off  for  the 
sands. 

No ! it  won’t  do  to  set  off  yet.  I am  sorry 
again  to  detain  you ; but  you  really  must  hear 
the  story  of  the  sands,  and  the  story  of  Rosanna 
— for  this  reason,  that  the  matter  of  the  Diamond 
touches  them  both  nearly.  How  hard  I try  to 
get  on  with  my  statement  without  stopping  by 
the  way,  and  how  badly  I succeed ! But,  there! 
— Persons  and  Things  do  turn  up  so  vqxatiously 
in  this  life,  and  will  in  a manner  insist  on  being 
noticed.  Let  us  take  it  easy,  and  let  us  take  it 
short ; we  shall  be  in  the  thick  of  the  mystery 
soon,  I promise  you ! 

Rosanna  (to  put  the  Person  before  the  Thing, 
which  is  but  common  politeness)  was  the  only 
new  servant  in  our  house.  About  four  months 
before  the  time  I am  writing  of  my  lady  had 
been  in  London,  and  had  gone  over  a Reforma- 
tory, intended  to  save  forlorn  women  from  drift- 
ing back  into  bad  ways,  after  they  had  got  re- 
leased from  prison.  The  matron,  seeing  my  lady 
took  an  interest  in  the  place,  pointed  out  a girl 


‘MY  LADY  AND  MISS  RACHEL  REGRET  THAT  THEY  ARE  ENGAGED,  COLONEL. 


Our  house  is  high  up  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  close  by  the  sea.  We  have  got  beautiful 
walks  all  round  us,  in  every  direction  but  one. 
That  one  I acknowledge  to  be  a horrid  walk.  It 
leads,  for  a quarter  of  a mile,  through  a melan- 
choly plantation  of  firs,  and  brings  you  out  be- 
tween low  cliffs  on  the  loneliest  and  ugliest  little 
bay  on  all  our  coast. 

The  sand-hills  here  run  down  to  the  sea,  and 
end  in  two  spits  of  rock  jutting  out  opposite  each 
other,  till  you  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  water. 
One  is  called  the  North  Spit,  and  one  the  South. 
Between  the  two,  shifting  backward  and  forward 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  lies  the  most  hor- 
rible quicksand  on  the  shores  of  Yorkshire.  At 
the  turn  of  the  tide  something  goes  on  in  the  un- 
known deeps  below,  which  sets  the  whole  face  of 
the  quicksand  quivering  and  trembling  in  a man- 
ner most  remarkable  to  see,  and  which  has  given 
to  it,  among  the  people  in  our  parts,  the  name 
of  The  Shivering  Sand.  A great  bank,  half  a 
mile  out,  nigh  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  breaks  the 
force  of  the  main  ocean  coming  in  from  the  of- 
fing. Winter  and  summer,  when  the  tide  flows 
over  the  quicksand,  the  sea  seems  to  leave  the 
waves  behind  it  on  the  bank,  and  rolls  its  waters 
in  smoothly  with  a heave,  and  covers  the  sand  in 
silence.  A lonesome  and  a horrid  retreat,  I can 
tell  you ! No  boat  ever  ventures  into  this  bay. 
No  children  from  our  fishing-village,  called  Cobb’s 
Hole,  ever  come  here  to  play.  The  very  birds 
of  the  air,  as  it  seems  to  me,  give  the  Shivering 
Sand  a wide  berth.  That  a young  woman,  with 
dozens  of  nice  wralks  to  choose  from,  and  con^ 
pany  to  go  with  her,  if  she  only  said  “ Come !" 
should  prefer  this  place,  and  should  sit  and  work 
or  read  in  it,  all  alone,  when  it’s  her  turn  out, 
I grant  you,  passes  belief.  It’s  true,  neverthe- 
less, account  for  it  as  you  may,  that  this  w'as  Ro- 
sanna Spearman’s  favorite  walk,  except  when  she 
went  once  or  twice  to  Cobb’s  Hole,  to  see  the 
only  friend  she  had  in  our  neighborhood — of 
whom  more  anon.  It’s  also  true  that  I was  now 
setting  out  for  this  same  place,  to  fetch  the  girl 
in  to  dinner,  which  brings  us  round  happily  to 
our  former  point,  and  starts  us  fair  again  on  our 
way  to  the  sands. 

I saw  no  sign  of  the  girl  in  the  plantation. 
When  I got  out,  through  the  sand-hills,  on  to  the 
beach,  there  she  was,  in  her  little  straw  bonnet, 
and  her  plain  gray  cloak  that  she  always  wore  to 
hide  her  deformed  shoulder  as  much  as  might  be 
— there  she  was,  all  alone,  looking  out  on  the 
quicksand  and  the  sea. 

She  started  when  I came  up  with  her,  and 
turned  her  head  away  from  me.  Not  looking 
me  in  the  face  being  another  of  the  proceedings 
which,  as  head  of  the  servants,  I never  allow',  on 
principle,  to  pass  without  inquiry — I turned  her 
round  my  way,  and  saw  that  she  was  crying. 
My  bandana  handkerchief — one  of  six  beauties 
green  to  me  by  my  lady — was  handy  in  my  pock- 
et. I took  it  out,  and  I said  to  Rosanna,  ‘ ‘ Come 
and  sit  dowm,  my  dear,  on  the  slop*  of  the  beach 
along  with  me.  I’ll  dry  your  eyes  for  you  first, 
and  then  I’ll  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  what  you 
have  been  crying  about.” 

When  you  come  to  my  age  you  will  find  sit- 
ting down  on  the  slope  of  a beach  a much  longer 
job  than  you  think  it  now.  By  the  time  I was 
settled,  Rosanna  had  dried  her  own  eyes  with  a 
very  inferior  handkerchief  to  mine — a cheap  cam- 
bric. She  looked  very  quiet,  and  very  wTetched ; 
but  she  sat  down  by  me  like  a good  girl,  when  I 


like  lightning  the  first  day  she  came  into  the 
house ; and  said  (which  was  most  unjust)  that 
Rosanna  Spearman  gave  herself  airs. 

Having  now  told  the  story  of  Rosanna,  I have 
only  to  notice  one  out  of  the  many  queer  ways  of 
this  strange  girl  to  get  on  next  to  the  stoiy  of  the 
sAnds. 


THERE  SHE  WAS,  ALL  ALONE,  LOOKING  OUT  ON  THE  QUICKSAND  AND  THE  SEA. 
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told  her.  When  yon  want  to  comfort  n woman 
by  the  shortest  way  take  her  on  your  knee.  I 
thought  of  the  golden  rule.  But  there ! Rosan- 
na wasn’t  Nancy,  and  that’s  the  truth  of  it ! 

“Now  tell  me,  my  dear,”  I said,  “what  are 
you  crying  about  ?” 

“About  the  years  that  are, gone,  Mr.  Better- 
edge,”  says  Rosanna,  quietly.  “My  past  life 
still  comes  back  to  me  sometimes.” 

“Come,  come,  my  girl,”  I said,  “your  past 
life  is  all  sponged  out.  Why  can’t  you  forget 
it?” 

She  took  me  by  one  of  the  lappets  of  my  coat. 
I am  a slovenly  old  man,  and  a good  deal  of  my 
meat  and  drink  gets  splashed  about  on  my  clothes. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  women,  and  sometimes  an- 
other, cleans  me  of  my  grease.  The  day  before 
Rosanna  had  taken  out  a spot  for  me  on  the  lap- 
pet of  my  coat  with  a new  composition  war- 
ranted to  remove  any  thing.  The  grease  was 
gone,  but  there  was  a little  dull  place  left  on  the 
nap  of  the  cloth  where  the  grease  had  been.  The 
girl  pointed  to  that  place  and  shook  her  head. 

“The  stain  is  taken  off, ’’she  said.  44  But  the 
place  shows,  Mr.  Betteredge — the  place  shows !” 

A remark  which  takes  a man  unawares  by 
means  of  his  own  coat  is  not  an  easy  remark  to 
answer.  Something  in  the  girl  herself,  too,  made 
me  particularly  sorry  for  her  just  then.  She  had 
nice  brown  eyes,  plain  as  she  was  in  other  ways 
—and  she  looked  at  me  with  a sort  of  respect  for 
my  happy  old  age  and  my  good  character,  us 
things  forever  out  of  her  own  reach,  which  made 
mv  heart  heavy  for  our  second  house-maid.  Not 
feeling  myself  able  to  comfort  her,  there  was  only 
one  other  thing  to  do.  That  thing  was — to  take 
her  in  to  dinner. 

“ I lelp  me  up,  ” I said.  * ‘ Y ou’re  late  for  din- 
ner, Rosanna — and  I have  come  to  fetch  you  in.” 

“You,  Mr.  Betteredge!”  says  she. 

* 'They  told  Nancy  to  fetch  you,  ” 1 said.  4 ‘ But 
I thought  you  • might  like  your  scolding  better,  my 
dear,  if  it  came  from  me.  ” 

Instead  of  helping  me  up,  the  poor  thing  stole 
her  hand  into  mine,  and  gave  it  a little  squeeze. 
She  tried  hard  to  keep  from  crying  again,  and 
succeeded — for  which  I respected  her.  ‘ ‘ Y ou’re 
very  kind,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  she  said.  “I  don't 
want  any  dinner  to-day — let  me  bide  a little  lon- 
ger here.” 

“ What  makes  you  like  to  be  here  ?”  I asked. 
“What  is  it  that  brings  you  everlastingly  to  this 
miserable  place?” 

“Something  draws  me  to  it,”  says  the  girl, 
making  images  with  her  finger  in  the  sand.  “I 
try  to  keep  away  from  it,  and  I can’t.  Some- 
times,” says  she’  in  a low  voice,  as  if  she  was 
frightened  at  her  own  fancy,  “sometimes,  Mr. 
Betteredge,  I think  that  my  grave  is  waiting  for 
me  here.” 

‘ ‘ There’s  roast  mutton  and  snet  pudding  wait- 
ing for  you !”  says  I.  “ Go  in  to  dinner  direct- 
ly. This  is  what  comes,  Rosanna,  of  thinking 
on  an  empty  stomach !”  I spoke  severely,  being 
naturally  indignant  (at  my  time  of  life)  to  hear  a 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty  talking  about 
her  latter  end!” 

She  didn’t  seem  to  hear  me : she  put  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  kept  me  where  I was,  sit- 
ting by  her  side. 

44 1 'think  the  place  has  laid  a spell  on  me,” 
she  said.  “I  dream  of  it  night  after  night:  I 
think  of  it  when  I sit  stitching  at  my  work.  You 
know  I am  grateful,  Mr.  Betteredge — you  know 
I try  to  deserve  your  kindness,  and  my  lady’s 
confidence  in  me.  But  I wonder  sometimes 
whether  the  life  here  is  too  quiet  and  too  good 
for  such  a woman  as  I am,  after  all  I have  gone 
through,  Mr.  Betteredge — after  all  I have  gone 
through.  It’s  more  lonely  to  me  to  be  among 
the  other  servants,  knowing  I am  not  what  they 
are,  than  it  is  to  be  here.  My  lady  doesn’t  know, 
the  matron  at  the  reformatory  doesn’t  know,  what 
a dreadful  reproach  honest  people  are. in  them- 
selves to  a woman  like  me.  Don’t  scold  me, 
there’s  a dear  good  man.  I do  my  work,  don’t 
I ? Please  not  to  tell  my  lady  I am  discontented 
— I am  not.  My  mind’s  unquiet,  sometimes, 
thatfs  all.  She  snatched  her  hand  off  my  shoul- 
der, and  suddenly  pointed  down  to  the  quick- 
sand. “Look!”’ she  said.  “Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful ? isn’t  it  terrible  ? I have  seen  it  dozens  of 
times,  and  it’s  always  as  new  to  me  as  if  I had 
never  seen  it  before !” 

I looked  where  she  pointed.  The  tide  was  on 
the  turn,  and  the  horrid  sand  began  to  shiver. 
The  broad  brown  face  of  it  heaved  slowly,  and 
then  dimpled  and  quivered  all  over.  “Do  you 
know  >vhat  it  looks  like  to  me  ?”  says  Rosanna, 
catching  me  by  the  shoulder  again.  “ It  looks 
as  if  it  had  hundreds  of  suffocating  people  under 
it — all  struggling  to  get  to  the  surface,  and  all 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  dreadful  deeps ! 
Throw  a stone  in,  Mr.  Betteredge ! Throw  a 
stone  in,  and  let’s  see  the  sand  suck  it  down !” 

Here  was  unwholesome  talk!  Here  was  an 
empty  stomach  feeding  on  nn  unquiet  mind ! My 
answer — a pretty  sharp  one,  in  the  poor  girl’s 
owti  interests,  I promise  you ! — was  at  my  tongue’s 
end,  when  it  was  snapped  short  off  on  a sudden 
by  a voice  among  the  sand-hills  shouting  for  me 
by  my  name.  “Betteredge!”  cries  the  voice, 
“where  are  you?”  “ Here!”  I shouted  out  in 
return,  without  a notion  in  my  head  who  it  was. 
Rosanna  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  looking 
toward  the  voice.  I was  just  thinking  of  getting 
on  my  own  legs  next,  when  I was  staggered  by 
a sudden  change  in  the  girl’s  face. 

Her  complexion  turned  of  a beautiful  red, 
which  I had  never  seen  in  it  before ; she  bright- 
ened all  over  with  a kind  of  speechless  and 
breathless  surprise.  “Who  is  it?”  I asked. 
Rosanna  gave  me  back  my  own  question.  “ Oh ! 
who  is  it  ?”  she  said,  softly,  more  to  herself  than 
to  me.  I twisted  round  on  the  sand,  and  looked 
behind  me.  There,  coming  out  on  us  from 
among  the  hills,  was  a bright-eyed  young  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  a beautiful  fawn-colored  suit, 
with  gloves  and  hat  to  match,  with  a rose  in  his 
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button-hole,  and  a smile  oa  his  face  that  might 
have  set  the  Shivering  Sand  itself  smiling  at  him 
in  return.  Before  1 could  get  on  my  legs  he 
plumped  down  on  the  sand  by  the  side  of  me, 
put  his  arm  round  my  neck,  foreign  fashion,  and 
gave  me  a hug  that  fairly  squeezed  the  breath 
out  of  my  body.  “Dear  old  Betteredge !”  says 
he.  “I  owe  you  seven  and  sixpence.  Now  ilo 
you  know  who  I nm  ?” 

Lord  bless  as  and  save  us ! Here — four  good 
hours  before  we  expected  him — was  Mr.  Frauk- 
lin  Blake ! 

Before  I could  say  a word  I saw  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, a little  surprised,  to  all  appearance,  look  up 
from  me  to  Rosanna.  Following  his  lead,  I 
looked  at  the  girl  too.  She  was  blushing  of  a 
deeper  red  than  ever ; seemingly  at  having  caught 
Mr.  Franklin’s  eye,  and  she  turned  and  left  us 
suddenly,  in  a confusion  quite  unaccountable  to 
my  mind,  without  either  making  her  courtesy  to 
the  gentleman  or  saying  a word  to  me — very  un- 
like her  usual  self:  a civiler  and  better-behaved 
servant,  in  general,  you  never  met  with. 

“That’s  an  odd  girl,” says  Mr.  Franklin.  4 ‘ I 
wonder  what  site  sees  in  me  to  surprise  her?” 
“ I suppose,  Sir,”  I answered,  drolling  on  our 
young  gentleman's  Continental  education,  “it’s 
the  varnish  from  foreign  parts.  ” 

I set  down  here  Mr.  Franklin’s  careless  ques- 
tion, and  my  foolish  answer,  as  a consolation  and 
encouragement  to  all  stupid  people — it  being,  ns 
I have  remarked,  a great  satisfaction  to  our  infe- 
rior fellow-creatures  to  find  that  their  betters  are, 
on  occasions,  no  brighter  than  they  are.  Neither 
Mr.  Franklin,  with  his  wonderful  foreign  train- 
ing, nor  I,  with  my  age,  experience,  and  natural 
mother-wit,  had  the  ghost  of  an  idea  of  what  Ro- 
sanna Spearman’s  unaccountable  behavior  really 
meant.  She  was  out  of  our  thoughts,  poor  soul, 
before  we  had  seen  the  last  flutter  of  heiv  little 
gray  cloak  among  the  sand-hills.  And  what  of 
that?  you  will  ask  naturally  enough.  Read  on, 
good  friend,  as  patiently  as  you  can,  and  ]>erhaps 
you  will  be  as  sorry  for  Rosanna  Spearman  as  I 
was,  when  I found  out  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  first  thing  I did,  after  we  were  left  to- 
gether alone,  was  to  make  a third  attempt  to 
get  up  from  my  seat  on  the  sand.  Mr.  Franklin 
stopped  me. 

“There  is  one  advantage  about  this  horrid 
place,”  he  said ; “ we  have  got  it  all  to  ourselves. 
Stay  where  you  are,  Betteredge ; I have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.” 

While  he  was  speaking  I was  looking  at  him, 
and  trying  to  see  something  of  the  boy  I remem- 
bered in  the  man  before  me.  The  man  put  me 
out.  Look  as  I might  I could  see  no  more  of 
his  boy’s  rosy  cheeks  than  his  boy’s  trim  little 
jacket.  His  complexion  had  got  pale':  his  face, 
at  the  lower  part,  w as  covered,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  with  a curly  brown 
beard  and  mustaches.  lie  had  a lively  touch- 
and-go  way  with  him,  very  pleasant  and  engag- 
ing, I admit ; but  nothing  to  compare  with  his 
free-and-easy  manners  of  other  times.  To  make 
matters  w’orse,  he  had  promised  to  be  tall,  and 
had  not  kept  his  promise.  He  was  neat,  and 
slim,  and  well  made;  but  he  wasn’t  by  an  inch 
or  two  up  to  the  middle  height.  In  short,  lie 
baffled  me  altogether.  The  years  that  had  passed 
had  left  nothing  of  his  old  self,  except  the  bright, 
straightforward  look  in  his  eves.  There  1 found 
our  nice  boy  again,  and  there  I concluded  to  stop 
in  my  investigation. 

“ Welcome  back  to  the  old  place,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin,” I said.  “All  the  more  welcome,  Sir,  that 
you  have  come  some  hours  before  we,  expected 
you.” 

“I  have  a reason  for  coming  before  you  ex- 
pected me,”  answered  Mr.  Franklin.  “I  sus- 
pect, Betteredge,  that  I have  been  followed  and 
watched  in  London  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days ; and  1 have  traveled  by  the  morning  in- 
stead of  the  afternoon  train  because  I wanted  to 
give  a certain  dark-looking  stranger  the  slip.” 

Those  words  did  more  than  surprise  me.  They 
brought  back  to  my  mind,  in  a flash,  the  three 
jugglers,  and  Penelope’s  notion  that  they  meant 
some  mischief  to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake. 

‘ 4 Who’s  watching  you,  Sir — and  why  ?”  I in- 
quired. 

“Tell  me  about  the  three  Indians  you  havo 
had  at  the  house  to-day,”  says  Mr.  Franklin, 
without  noticing  my  question.  “It’s  just  possi- 
ble, Betteredge,  that  my  stranger  and  your  three 
jugglers  may  turn  out  to  be  pieces  of  the  same 
puzzle.” 

4 4 How  do  you  come  to  know  about  the  jug- 
glers, Sir  ?”  I asked,  putting  one  question  on  the 
top  of  another,  which  was  bad  manners,  I own. 
But  you  don’t  expect  much  from  poor  human 
nature — so  don’t  expect  much  from  me. 

“I  saw  Penelope  at  the  house,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin ; 4 4 and  Penelope  told  me.  Your  daugh- 
ter promised  to  be  a pretty  girl,  Betteredge,  and 
she  has  kept  her  promise.  Penelope  has  got  a 
small  ear  and  a small  foot.  Did  the  late  Mrs.  Bet- 
teredge possess  those  inestimable  advantages  ?” 

“The  late  Mi's.  Betteredge  possessed  a good 
many  defects,  Sir,”  says  I.  “One  of  them  (if 
you  will  pardon  my  mentioning  it)  wns  never 
keeping  to  the  matter  in  hand.  She  wns  more 
like  a fly  thau  a woman : she  couldn’t  settle  on 
any  thing.” 

“She  would  just  have  suited  me,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin.  “I  never  settle  on  any  thing  either. 
Betteredge,  your  edge  is  better  than  ever.  Your 
daughter  said  as  much,  when  I asked  for  partic- 
ulars about  the  jugglers.  4 Father  will  tell  you, 
Sir.  He’s  a wonderful  man  for  his  age ; and  he 
expresses  himself  beautifully.’  Penelope’s  own 
words — blushing  divinely.  Not  even  my  respect 
for  you  prevented  me  from — never  mind ; I knew 
her  when  she  was  a child,  and  she’s  none  the 
worse  for  it.  Let’s  be  serious.  What  did  the 
jugglers  do?” 


I was  something  dissatisfied  with  my  daugh- 
ter— not  for  letting  Mr.  Franklin  kiss  her ; Mr. 
Franklin  was  welcome  to  that — but  for  forcing 
me  to  tell  her  foolish  story  at  second-hand.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it  now  but  to  mention 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Franklin’s  merriment  ull 
died  away  as  1 went  on.  He  sat  knitting  his  eye- 
brows and  twisting  his  beard.  When  1 had  done, 
he  repeated  after  me  two  of  the  questions  which 
the  chief  juggler  had  put  to  the  buy — seemingly 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them  well  in  his  mind. 

44  ‘Is  it  on  the  road  to  this  house,  and  on  no 
other,  that  the  English  gentleman  will  pass  by  us 
to-dav?’  ‘Has  the  English  gentleman  got  It 
about  him  ?’  I suspect,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  pidl- 
ing  a little  sealed  paper  parcel  out  of  his  pocket, 
44  that  4 It’  means  this.  And  4 this,’  Betteredge, 
means  my  uncle  Hemcastle’s  famous  Diamond.  ” 

4 4 Good  Lord,  Sir !”  I broke  out,  4 4 how  do  you 
come  to  be  in  charge  of  the  wicked  Colonel’s  Dia- 
mond 2” 

“The  wicked  Colonel’s  will  has  left  his  Dia- 
mond as  a birthday  present  to  my  cousin  Ra- 
chel,” says  Mr.  Franklin.  “And  my  father,  as 
the  wicked  Colonel’s  executor,  has  given  it  in 
charge  to  me  to  bring  down  here.” 

If  the  sea,  then  oozing  in  smoothly  over  the 
Shivering  Sand,  had  been  changed  into  dry  land 
before  my  own  eyes,  I doubt  if  1 could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  I was  when  Mr.  Franklin 
spoke  those  words. 

“The  Colonel’s  Diamond  left  to  Miss  Rachel ! ” 
says  I.  “And  your  father,  Sir,  the  Colonel’s 
executor ! Why,  I would  have  laid  any  bet  yqu 
like,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  your  father  wouldn’t  have 
touchftl  the  Colonel  with  a pair  of  tongs !” 

“Strong  language,  Betteredge!  What  was 
there  against  the  Colonel  ? He  belonged  to  your 
time,  not  to  mine.  Tell  me  what  you  know 
about  him,  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  my  father  came 
to  be  his  executor,  and  more  besides.  I have 
made  some  discoveries  in  London  about  my  un- 
cle Hemcastle  and  his  Diamond,  which  have  rath- 
er an  ugly  look  to  ray  eyes;  and  I want  you  to 
confirm  them.  You  called  him  the  4 wicked  Col- 
onel’ just  now.  Search  your  memory,  my  old 
friend,  and  tell  me  why.” 

I saw  he  wras  in  earnest,  and  I told  him. 

Here  follows  the  substance  of  what  I said, 
written  out  entirely  for  your  benefit.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  it,  or  you  will  be  all  abroad,  when  we  get 
deeper  into  the  story.  Clear  your  mind  of  the 
children,  or  the  dinner,  or  the  new  bonnet,  or 
what  not.  Try  if  you  can’t  forget  politics,  horses, 
prices  in  the  City,  and  grievances  at  the  club.  I 
hope  you  won’t  take  this  freedom  on  my  part 
amiss ; it’s  only  a way  I have  of  appealing  to  the 
gentle  reader.  Lord ! haven’t  I se^n  you  with 
the  greatest  authors  in  your  hands,  and  don’t  I 
know  how  ready  your  attention  is  to  wander 
when  it’s  a book  that  asks  for  it,  instead  of  a 
‘person? 

I spoke,  a little  way  back,  of  my  lady’s  father, 
the  old  lord  with  the  short  temper  and  the  long 
tongue.  He  had  five  children  in  all.  Two  sons 
to  begin  with ; then,  after  a long  time,  his  wife 
broke  out  breeding  again,  and  the  three  young 
ladies  came  briskly  one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as 
the  nature  of  things  would  permit ; my  mistress, 
as  before  mentioned,  being  the  youngest  and  best 
of  the  three.  Of  the  two  sons,  the  eldest,  Arthur, 
inherited  the  title  and  estates.  The  second,  the 
Honorable  John,  got  a fine  fortune  left  him  by  a 
relative,  and  went  into  the  army. 

It’s  an  ill  bird,  they  say,  that  fouls  its  own 
nest.  I look  on  the  noble  family  of  the  Hem- 
castles  as  being  my  nest ; and  I shall  take  it  as  a 
favor  if  I am  not  expected  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars on  the  subject  of  the  Honorable  John.  He 
was,  I honestly  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  black- 
guards that  ever  lived.  I can  hardly  say  more 
or  less  for  him  than  that.  lie  went  into  the 
army,  beginning  in  the  Guards.  He  had  to 
leave  the  Guards  before  he  was  two-and-twenty 
—never  mind  why.  They  are  very  strict  in  the 
army,  and  they  were  too  strict  for  the  Honorable 
John.  He  went  out  to  India  to  see  whether  they 
were  equally  strict  there,  and  to  tiy  a little  active 
service.  In  the  matter  of  bravery  (to  give  him 
his  due)  he  was  a mixture  of  bull-dog  and  game- 
cock, with  a dash  of  the  savage.  He  was  at  the 
taking  of  Seringapatam.  boon  afterward  he 
changed  into  another  regiment,  and,  in  codrse 
of  time,  changed  again  into  a third.  In  the  third 
he  got  liis  last  step  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  get- 
ting that,  got  Also  a sun-stroke,  and  came  home  to 
England. 

He  came  back  with  a character  that  closed 
the  doors  of  all  his  family  against  him,  my  lady 
(then  just  married)  taking  the  lead,  and  declar- 
ing (with  Sir  John’s  approval,  of  course)  that  her 
brother  should  never  enter  any  house  of  hers. 
There  was  more  than  one  slur  on  the  Colonel 
that  made  pfeople  shy  of  him ; but  the  bl<4  of 
the  Diamond  is  all  I need  mention  here. 

It  was  said  he  had  got  possession  of  his  Indian 
jewel  by  means  which,  bold  as  he  was,  he  didn’t 
dare  acknowledge.  He  never  attempted  to  sell 
it — not  being  in  need  of  money,  and  not  (to  give 
him  his  due  again)  making  money  arf  object. 
He  never  gave  it  away;  he  never  even  showed 
it  to  any  living  soul.  Some  said  he  was  afraid  of 
its  getting  him  into  a difficulty  with  the  military 
authorities ; others  (very  ignorant  indeed  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  man)  said  he  was  afraid,  if  he 
showed  it,  of  its  costing  him  his  life. 

There  was  perhaps  a grain  of  truth  mixed  up 
with  this  last  report.  It  was  false  to  say  that  he 
was  afraid ; but  it  was  a fact  that  his  life  had 
been  twice  threatened  in  India ; and  it  was  firm- 
ly believed  that  the  Diamond  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  When  he  came  back  to  England,  and 
found  himself  avoided  by  every  body,  the  Dia- 
mond was  thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  again. 
1 he  mystery  of  the  Colonel’s  life  got  in  the  Col- 
onel’s way,  and  outlawed  him,  as  you  may  say, 
among  his  own  people.  The  men  wouldn’t  let 
him  into  their  clubs;  the  women— more  than 


one — whom  he  wanted  to  marry,  refused  him ; 
friends  and  relations  got  too  near-sighted  to  6ce 
him  in  the  street. 

Some  men  in  this  mess  would  have  tried  to  set 
themselves  right  with  the  world.  But  to  give 
in,  evea  when  he  was  wrong,  and  had  all  society 
against  him,  was  not  the  way  of  the  Honorable 
John.  He  had  kept  the  Diamond,  in  fiat  defi- 
ance of  assassination,  in  India,  lie  kept  the 
Diamond,  in  flat  defiance  of  public  opinion,  in 
England.  There  you  have  the  portrait  of  the 
man  before  you,  as  in  a picture : a character  that 
braved  every  thing;  and  a face,  handsome  as  it 
was,  that  looked  possessed  by  the  devil. 

We  heard  different  rumors  about  him  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  they  said  he  was  given 
up  to  smoking  opium,  and  collecting  old  books ; 
sometimes  he  was  reported  to  be  trying  strange 
things  in  chemistry ; sometimes  he  was  seen  ca- 
rousing and  amusing  himself  among  the  lowest 
people  in  the  lowest  slums  of  London.  Anyhow, 
a solitary,  vicious,  underground  life  was  the  life 
the  Colonel  led.  Once,  and  once  only,  after  his 
return  to  England,  I myself  saw  him,  face  to  face. 

About  two  years  before  the  time  of  which  I am 
now  writing,  and  about  a year  and  a half  be  tom 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  Colonel  came  unex- 
pectedly to  my  lady’s  house  in  London.  It  was 
the  night  of  Miss  Rachel’s  birthday,  the  twenty- 
first  of  June ; and  there  was  a party  in  honor  of 
it,  as  usual.  I received  a message  from  the  foot- 
man to  say  that  a gentleman  wanted  to  see  me. 
Going  up  into  the  hall,  there  I found  the  Col- 
onel, wasted,  and  worn,  and  old,  and  shabby, 
and  as  wild  and  as  wicked  as  ever. 

44  Go  up  to  my  sister,”  says  he ; “ and  say  that 
I have  called  to  wish  my  niece  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.” 

He  had  made  attempts  by  letter,  more  than 
once  already,  to  be  reconciled  with  my  lady,  for 
no  other  purpose,  I am  firmly  persuaded,  than 
to  annoy  her.  But  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
actually  come  to  the  house.  I had  it  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  to  say  that  my  mistress  had  a party 
that  night.  But  the  devilish  look  of  him  daunted 
me.  I went  up  stairs  with  his  message,  and  left 
him,  by  his  own  desire,  waiting  in  the  hall.  The 
servants  stood  staring  at  him,  at  a distance,  as  if. 
he  was  a walking  engine  of  destruction,  loaded 
with  powder  and  shot,  and  likely  to  go  oft’  among 
them  at  a moment’s  notice. 

My  lady  has  a dash — no  more^-of  the  family 
temper.  “Tell  Colonel  Herncastle,”  she  said, 
when  I gave  her  her  brother’s  message,  “that 
Miss  Verinder  is  engaged,  and  that  / decline  to 
see  him.”  I tried  to  plead  for  a civiler  answer 
than  that ; knowing  the  Colonel’s  constitutional 
superiority  to  the  restraints  which  govern  gentle- 
men in  general.  Quite  useless ! The  family  tem- 
per flashed  out  at  me  directly.  44  When  l want 
your  advice,”  says  my  lady,  “you  know  that  I 
always  ask  for  it.  I don’t  ask  for  it  now.”  I 
went  down  stairs  with  the  message,  of  which  I 
took  the  liberty  of  presenting  a new  and  aipended 
edition  of  my  own  contriving,  as  follows:  “My 
lady  and  Miss  Rachel  regret  that  they  are  en- 
gaged, Colonel ; and  beg  to  be  excused  having 
the  honor  of  seeing  you.” 

I expected  him  to  break  out,  even  at  (hat  po- 
lite way  of  putting  it.  To  my  surprise  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort ; he  alarmed  me  by  taking  the 
thing  with  an  unnatural  quiet.  His  eyes,  of  a 
glittering  bright  gray,  just  settled  on  me  for  a 
moment ; and  he  laughed,  not  out  of  himself,  like 
other  people,  but  into  himself,  in  a soft,  chuck- 
ling, horridly  mischievous  way.  “Thank  you, 
Betteredge.”  he  said.  “I  shall  rememlier  my 
niece’s  birthday.”  With  that,  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

The  next  birthday  came  round,  and  we  heard 
he  was  ill  in  lied,  trix  months  afterward — that 
is  to  say,  six  months  before  the  time  I am  now 
writing  of — there  came  a letter  from  a highly 
respectable  clergyman  to  my  lady.  It  comma*- 
nicated  two  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  fam- 
ily news.  First,  that  the  Colonel  had  forgiven 
his  sister  on  his  death-bed.  Second,  that  he  had 
forgiven  every  body  else,  and  had  made  a most 
editying  end.  I have  myself  (in  spite  of  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy)  an  unfeigned  respect  for 
the  Church ; but  I am  firmly  persuaded,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  devil  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  Honorable  John,  and 
that  the  last  abominable  act  in  the  life  of  that 
abominable  man  was  (saving  your  presence)  to 
take  the  clergyman  in ! 

This  was  the  sum  total  of  what  I had  to  tell 
Mr.  Franklin.  I remarked  that  he  listened  more 
and  more  eagerly  the  longer  I went  on.  Also, 
that  the  story  of  the  Colonel  being  sent  away 
from  his  sister’s  door,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
niece’s  birthday,  seemed  to  strike  Mr.  Franklin 
like  a shot  that  had  hit  the  mark.  Though  he 
didn’t  acknowledge  it,  I saw  that  I had  made 
him  uneasy,  plainly  enough,  in  his  face. 

“ You  have  said  your  say,  Betteredge,”  he  re- 
marked. “It’s  my  turn  now.  Before,  however, 
I tell  you  what  discoveries  I have  made  in  Lon- 
don, and  how  I come  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  Diamond,  I want  to  know  one  thing. 
You  look,  my  old  friend,  as  if  you  didn’t  quite 
understand  the  object  to  be  answered  by  this  con- 
sultation of  ours.  Do  your  looks  belie  you  ?” 

44 No,  bir,”  I said.  “My  looks,  on' this  oc- 
casion at  arrt  rate,  tell  the  truth.” 

“In  that  case,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “suppose 
I put  you  up  to  my  point  of  view  before  we  go 
any  further.  I see  three  very  serious  questions 
involved  in  the  Colonel’s  birthday-gift  to  mv 
cousin  Rachel.  Follow  me  carefully.  Better- 
edge;  and  count  me  off  on  your  fingers,  if  it 
will  help  you,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  with  a cer- 
tain pleasure  in  showing  how  clear-headed  he 
could  be,  which  reminded  me  wonderfully  of  old 
times  when  he  was  a boy.  44  Question  the  first : 
Was  the  Colonel’s  Diamond  the  object  of  a con- 
spiracy in  India  ? Question  the  second : Has  the 
conspiracy  followed  the  Colonel’s  Diamond  to  En- 
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friendly  greet  ins.  conducted  me  into  his  little 
sanctum  belli nd  the  dispensary.  Here  we  were 
seated  together  for  some  time,  talking  over  former 
times  and  old  acquaintances.  I found  that  he 
had  retired  from  the  service  about  twenty  years 
since,  possessed  of  some  little  money ; that  he 
had  aftenvad  married,  and  had  settled  in  the 
locality  1 found  him  in;  that  a year  after  his 
marriage  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  a daughter,  and 
that  ho  had  ever  since  remained  a widower ; <that 
his  daughter  had  married  a short  time  before, 
his  son-in-law  being  now  his  partner;  and  that 
they  had  a very  good  substantial  practice,  and 
were  much  respected  bv  their  patients. 

During  our  conversation  the  doctor  suddenly 
asked  me  how  I had  contrived  to  find  him  out. 
I told  him  that  had  discovered  his  address  by 
means  of  the  Medical  Directory,  and  that  I had 
been  induced  to  look  for  his  name  in  consequence 
of  his  coming  so  vividly  to  my  mind  the  evening 
before.  In  narrating  the  circumstances  I re- 
minded him  that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  that 
party  I had  had  the  pleasure  of  first  making  his 
acquaintance. 

“ You  qnite  surprise  me,”  he  said;  “I  had 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  that.  But  now 
that-  you  mention  it  I think  I cau  remember 
something  about  it.  Was  it  not  in  a house  at 
Street  ?”  he  asked. 

I replied  that  it  was. 

“ How  very  singular !”  he  remadced ; “ though 
I had  completely  forgotten  not  only  the  party,  b t 
even  the  name  of  the  person  who  gave  it,  I now 
begin  to  remember  both  perfectly.” 

I mentioned  his  dispute  with  the  old  lady  about 
the  words  of  the  song.  Leaning  his  head  back 
in  his  chair,  and  placing  his  hands  before  his 
eyes,  he  remained  for  some  moments  silent. 

“ How  extraordinary!”  he  said,  at  last.  “I 
begin,  now  to  remember  both  the  girl  and  her 
grandmother.” 

Wo  went  on  in  this  way  talking  over  the  oc- 
currences of  the  party,  each  endeavoring  to  assist 
the  other  on  points  in  which  our  memories  failed. 
At  last  Macron  said : 

“You  are  not  the  only  person  to  whom  I was 
introduced  that  evening  for  the  first  time.  I also 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  tall  precise  fellow, 
Murdoch,  the  solicitor,  who,  by-the-by,  became 
a very  good  patient  of  mine  afterward.  ” 

“ I forget  him  entirely,”  I said. 

“Surely  not ; if  you  think  for  a moment,”  re- 
plied Macron,  “ you  must  remember  him.  He 
was  a tall,  gaunt  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  exceedingly  reserved  in  his  manner.” 

After  a moment’s  reflection  I easily  recall  .‘d, 
not  only  the  figure  of  the  man,  but  even  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  dress.  He  was  tall  and  angular, 
with  large  hands  and  feet.  lie  wore  an  enor- 
mous white  cravat,  and  a long  white  shirt-frill. 
He  had  on  a blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  black 
pantaloons,  fitting  tight  to  his  legs,  and  fastened 
at  the  ankle  with  ribbons,  displaying  to  still  great- 
er advantage  the  enormous  size  of  his  foot. 

We  now  began  to  speak  of  our  old  Indian  ac- 
quaintances, and  among  others  of  poor  Thornton, 
whose  late  history  I found  was  totally  unknown 
to  Macron,  lie  listened  with  great  interest  and 
evident  sympathy  to  my  narrative. 

“ I had  really  a deep  respect  for  him,”  he  said, 
“ and  a greater  still  for  his  wife.  What  does  the 
poor  thing  intend  to  do  ?” 

“ Really  I do  not  know,”  I replied.  “Shelias 
the  world  before  her  where  to  choose ; and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said.  What  little  I can  do  to 
help  her  I will  do  with  pleasure ; but  I fear  that 
will  not  be  much.” 

“ But  do  you  really  believe,”  said  Macron, 
“ that  Thornton's  father  ever  had  legal  possession 
of  the  estate?” 

“ I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,”  I replied ; 
“and  Mrs.  Thornton  herself  seems  certain  that 
the  deeds  had  been  some  days  in  her  husband’s 
possession  before  he  left  England  for  India.” 

“That  is  singular,”  said  Macron.  “I  sin- 
cerely pity  the  poor  lady.  If  that  old  solicitor 
had  been  alive,  he  might  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  matter.” 

“What  had  Murdoch  to  do  with  it?”  I 
quired,  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  remark. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  Mr,  Thorn- 
ton's solicitor:  I believe  he  was,  by-the-by.  I 
know  they  were  intimately  acquainted,  and  had 
business  transactions  together.” 

“ Are  you  sure  they  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed?” 


“ Perfectly  sure.  As  I told  you  before,  Mur- 
doch was,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a pa- 
tient of  mine,  and  I had  to  attend  him  at  his  own 
house  in  Bloomsbury — where,  by-the-way,  he  also 
had  his  office — generally  once  or  twice  a week, 
for  about  a year  before  liis  death ; and  I used  to 
hear  old  Thornton's  name  mentioned  there.  But 
I have  forgotten  pretty  well  about  it.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago  now.  Old  Murdoch  must  have 
been  dead  at  least  fifteen  years.  If  you  think  I 
can  do  any  thing  for  the  widow, ’’continued  Mac- 
ron, “pray  tell  me.  As  you  may  imagine,  I 
have  not  very  much  in  my  power.  But  you  re- 
member the  old  fable  of  the  mouse  and  the  lion 
caught  in  the  hunter’s  net.  I might  be  useful  in 
getting  her  children  out  into  the  world  for  her.” 

I promised  Macron  that  I would  certainly  make 
him  useful  if  I could  ; and  after  a little  more  con- 
versation we  parted,  determining  that  for  the  fu- 
ture we  should  keep  up  our  acquaintance. 

Next  morning,  as  I was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
my  hotel  to  pay  Mrs.  Thornton  a visit,  I met  Dr. 
Macron  at  the  door. 

“I  am  glad  I caught  you,”  he  said,  “for  I 
very  much  wished  to  have  a chat  with  you.” 

I immediately  led  him  back  to  the  coffee-room ; 
and  haring  got  seated  at  one  of  the  tables  pretty 
well  apart  from  the  other  company,  he  told  me 
that  the  description  I had  given  him  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Thornton  family  had  touched  him 
so  much  that  he  had  been  unable  to  drive  it  from 
his  mind.  “I  am  afraid,.”. he. continued,  “that 
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you  will  fancy  I am  wasting  your  time  on  a very 
fruitless  errand ; but  as  I know  you  feel  deeply 
for  the  poor  widow  and  her  family,  I am  sure 
yon  will  excuse  me  even  should  my  visit  lead  to 
nothing.  I told  you  yesterday  that  I was  certain 
Mr.  Murdoch,  the  solicitor,  had  been  mixed  up 
in  some  way  with  old  Mr.  Thornton’s  affairs. 
After  I retired  to  bed  a circumstance  bearing  on 
the  subject,  which  I had  utterly  forgotten,  came 
to  my  mind.  Some  sixteen  ago,  when  I was  at- 
tending Murdoch,  who  was  suffering  from  a sharp 
attack  of  gout,  I remember  that  he  had  a violent 
dispute  with  his  grandson,  a boy  about  fourteen 
yeai-s  of  age.  Murdoch  at  the  time  was  seated 
in  the  room  on  the  first-floor  of  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury.  He  had  given  the  lad  orders  to  tie 
up  some  deeds  carefully  in  brown  paper,  and  la- 
bel them.  The  lad  obeyed ; but  I was  surprised 
to  see  that  on  his  presenting  the  packet  to  his 
grandfather,  he  was  rewarded  with  a sound  box 
on  the  ear.  It  appeared  that  the  poor  boy,  in 
writing  the  name  on  the  packet,  had  blotted  the 
paper,  and  that  his  grandfather,  who  was  most 
precise  in  all  things,  had  lost  his  temper  at  the 
blunder.  I endeavored  to  make  peace  between 
them,  but  for  some  time  with  scant  success,  Mur- 
doch pointing  out  the  ink-blot  to  me  in  excuse 
for  his  violence  to  the  boy. 

“ As  I reflected  on  the  circumstances  mv  mem- 
ory by  degrees  brought  back  to  me  the  whole  de- 
tails connected  with  the  affair.  I clearly  remem- 
bered the  room,  with  its  tin  boxes  ranged  round 
the  walls,  the  small  collection  of  law  books  in 
dull  yellow  bindings,  the  table  covered  with  pa- 
pers, and  the  feasy-chair  where  sat  the  gouty  old 
man.  Even  the  paper  parcel  which  had  caused 
the  dispute  came  before  me,  as  plainly  as  the  day 
when  the  affair  occurred. 

“For  some  minutes  f was  last  in  wonder  at 
the  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  vision  of  the 
blotted  packet  before  my  eyes  the  while,  I thought 
I could  remember  the  words,  ‘Mr.  Thornton’s 
deeds,’  written  on  it.  Whether  this  was  really 
the  case  or  only  a freak  of  the  imagination  I 
can  not  say.  Very  possibly  you  may  smile  at  my 
folly,  but  i could  not  help  thinking  that  no  mis- 
chief would  be  done  by  my  informing  you  of  it.  ” 

“It  is  not  likely  that  I shall  smile  at  your 
statement,”  I replied,  “for  so  far  from  consider- 
ing it  improbable  that  you  remember  the  written 
words  correctly,  I think  it  is  extremely  likely. 
The  memory  plays  stranger  freaks  with  us  every 
day,  but  so  frequent  are  these  phenomena  that 
we  take  no  account  of  them,  although  they  are 
well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 
But,  candidly,  though  we  assume  your  memory 
to  be  correct,  I do  not  see  how  the  recollection 
can  benefit  poor  Mrs.  Thornton.  If  I under- 
stand you,  Murdoch  has  been  dead  for  many 
years.” 

“ Yes,  but  his  grandson  is  still  alive ; and  it  is 
probable  he  would  still  remember  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances from  the  blow  he  then  received.  ” 

“ Can  we  find  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  easily.  He  is  now'  a clerk  in  one  of  the 
city  banks.  ” 

I proposed  to  Macron  that  we  should  immedi- 
ately call  upon  him.  To  this  he  readily  assented, 
and  we  at  once  set  out  together.  We  found 
young  Murdoch  in  the  office,  and  he  conducted 
us  into  a private  room.  Macron  commenced  the 
conversation  by  asking  him  whether  he  recollected 
a certain  day  when,  in  his  grandfather’s  office, 
he  received  a box  on  the  ear  for  making  a blot 
‘ on  a label  he  had  written  ? 

“ Remember  it!”  he  said,  laughing;  “yes,  I 
should  think  I do ; and  with  good  cause,  too,  for 
my  ear  tingled  for  the  next  four-nnd-twenty  hours 
after  it.  The  annoyance  was  the  greater  to  me 
from  your  being  present.  I felt  hurt,  for  my 
dignity  was  wounded,  although  you  were  kind 
enough  to  attempt  to  make  peace  between  us. 
Every  circumstance  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion is  now  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  on  the  day 
it  occurred.” 

“ Do  you  remember  what  deeds  the  parcel  con- 
tained?’ inquired  the  doctor. 

“ l’erfectly  well ; they  belonged  to  a gentleman 
named  Thornton,  and  related  to  a freehold  estate 
he  had  purchased.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  deeds  ?” 

“They  were  to  be  lodged  with  a bunker  in 
Wales,  but  I forget  Ids  name  now.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton had  agreed  to  purchase  some  iron-works 
there,  but  not  having  sufficient  ready  money  of 
his  own  at  the  time  lie  borrowed  a portion  of  it 
from  the  bankers  on  his  note  of  hand,  and  the 
deeds  were  to  be  lodged  with  them  as  an  equi- 
table collateral  security.” 

“ And  how  did  the  affair  terminate  ?”  inquired 
Macron. 

“ Well,  I can  not  tell  you  that  correctly,”  Mr. 
Murdoch  replied.  “The  iron-works,  I know, 
were  a dead  failure,  and  it  was  said  that  the  loss 
caused  the  attack  of  paralysis  that  killed  Mr. 
Thornton.  I have  some  idea  that  Thornton  took 
up  the  bill  before  it  became  due ; but  even  of  that 
I am  not  quite  certain.” 

We  conversed  a short  time  longer  with  Mr. 
Murdoch,  but  without  obtaining  from  him  any 
further  information  of  any  value.  When  we 
quitted  the  bank  I bade  Macron  adieu,  thanking 
him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  I then 
called  on  Mrs.  Thornton.  Without  informing 
her  of  my  reason  for  calling,  I drew  from  her 
the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor  who  had 
conducted  the  Chancery  suit  for  her  husband, 
and  after  I had  quitted  her,  I went  direct  to  his 
office,  and  fortunately  found  him  at  home.  He 
listened  to  me  with  great  attention,  and  with  evi- 
dent sympathy.  When  I had  concluded,  he  said : 
“It  will  give  me  immense  satisfaction  if  I can 
discover  the  deeds,  not  only  for  the  poor  widow's 
sake,  but  also  because  I have  always  been  under 
a powerful  impression  that  they  existed,  and  had 
only  been  mislaid.  I trill  immediately  set  about 
the  search,  and  if  I find  them,  it  will  give  me 
more  satisfaction  than  any  cause  I ever  gained.  ” 

The  remainder  is  soon  told.  The  solicitor  sue- 
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ceeded  in  finding  the  deeds»  The  bankers  had  I 
afterward  become  bankrupt,  and  all  their  papers 
had  been  lodged  with  the  solicitors  of  the  as-  | 
signees.  In  their  possession  the  deeds  were 
found  among  some  old  papers.  In  the  mean  time  [ 
not  a word  was  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mrs. 
Thornton  till  the  documents  were  in  the  hands 
of  her  solicitor,  and  on  New-Year's  Day  I had 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him  to  her  house 
to  convey  to  her  the  joyful  intelligence  that  in  a 
short  time  she  would  again  be  restored  to  a state 
of  affluence. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

As  a worthy  divine  and  a broad-thinking  doctor 
were  discussing  about  the  “ Essays  and  Reviews,” 
some  doubts  were  raised  whether  Eve  was  formed 
from  a “bone,”  when  a poetical  lady  remarked: 
“Well,  if  Eve  were  so  formed,  it  must  have  been  from 
the  Bone  of  Contention." 


“What  do  you  call  this?"  said  Mr.  Jones  Smith, 
gently  tapping  his  breakfast  with  his  fork.  “Call 
it?"  snarled  the  landlady,  “what  do  yon  call  it?" 
“Well,  really,"  said  Smith,  “I  don’t  know.  There  is 
not  hair  enough  in  it  for  mortar,  but  there  is  entirely 
too  mnch  if  it  is  intended  for  hash  !" 

A nttv  Remark— “Let’s  liquor." 


THE  CHRISTMAS  BATTLE. 


r.  Daybreak — The  Charge  of  Light  Iniantry. 


2.  Reconnoissanee  in  Force — “The  Turkey  is  there." 


3.  Determined  Attack  on  Fort  Turkey. 


6.  Night  after  the  Battle. 


An  Irishman  called  at  a country  book-store  to  pur- 
chase a steel  pen.  The  clerk  handed  him  one,  and 
after  examining  it  a moment  he  threw  it  down,  de- 
claring that  he  didn't  want  to  be  cheated  in  that  man- 
ner. The  clerk  picked  it  up,  and  asked,  “ What  is  the 
matter  w ith  it  ?’’ 

“It’s  broke,"  said  the  man;  “I  want  a whole  one, 
or  I’ll  not  pay  ye  forlt." 

The  clerk  assured  him  that  it  was  whole,  and  a good 
one,  but  was  effectually  silenced  by  the  Irishman, 
who  pointing  out  its  defect,  exclaimed : 

“An  will  yez  be  afeher  calling  that  a whole  one? 
Don’t  you  see  it’s  split  t" 


WANTED. 

A bride  who  is  willing  to  commence  housekeeping 
in  the  same  style  iu  which  her  parents  began. 

Twenty  fashionable  young  ladies  who  dare  to  be 
seen  wielding  a dust-brush,  or  darning  their  brother’s 
stockings,  if  a gentleman  should  happen  to  make  an 
•early  call.  . ..  „ ,,  . . „ 

Ten  independent  yonng  ladies  of  good  families, 
who  dare  to  wear  their  last  winter’s  bonnets  to  church 
on  a fine  Sunday.  _ 

Fifteen  yonng  ladies  of  sufficient  age  to  go  into 
company,  who  dare  confess  they  ever  made  a loaf  of 
bread  or  a padding. 


A friend  of  Lady  Morgan’s  was  once  denouncing  a 
certain  Bishop,  and  concluded  a violent  philippic  uy 
declaring  that  his  lordship  was  so  heretical  hi  church 
observances  that  he  wonld  “ eat  a bon  e on  Ath- 
Wednesday  !”  “ Of  course  he  wonld,”  said  Lady  Mor- 
gan—“of  course  he  wonld,  if  it  was  a fast  horse  i" 
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PORK-PACKING  IN 
CINCINNATI.* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  de- 
lights to  call  herself  the 
“Queen  City  of  the 
West;”  her  rival  neigh- 
bors of  Louisville,  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago,  and  St. 
Louis,  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  sneeringly  calling 
her  “ Porkopolis.”  The 
“ nickname”  Las  grown 
of  late  years  IB  be  a boast 
of  the  city,  for  it  has 
grown  to  be  expressive 
of  the  fact  that  the  Queen 
City  is  the  greatest  pork- 
packing centre  in  the 
country.  Here  over  half 
a million  hogs  are  slaugh- 
tered and  packed  annual- 
ly ; the  number  of  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  the 
trade  can  not  be  named, 
and  the  revenue  derived 
from  its  profits  is  incal- 
culable. It  was  very  nat- 
ural that  in  the  pork- 


HOG-SLAUGHTERING— THE  “KILLING"  ROOM. — [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


hams  pass  to  a person  dex- 
trous in  the  use  of  the  knife, 
who  trims  the  hams  with  a 
certainty  and  skill  that  seem 
astonishing.  The  back-bone 
is  cut  out,  and  the  sides  sepa- 
rated into  “chunks."  The 
pork  slides  to  the  cellar,  the 
hams  ascend  to  an  upper 
floor,  and  the  refuse  are  car- 
ried to  a huge  boiler,  which, 
when  full,  is  closed,  and  a 
jet  of  steam  intruded,  which 
reduces  the  entire  mass  to  a 
pulp,  from  which  the  fat  is 
pressed  for  lard.  The  hama 
are  prepared  and  placed  in 
hogsheads,  where  they  lie  in 
pickle  for  a certain  length 
of  time  before  going  to  the 
smoke-house. 

The  cellar  is  filled  with 
pork,  carefully  salted  and 

Siled.  In  thg  cellar  shown 
i the  sketch  was  piled  more 
than  three  million  pounds 
of  pork.  The  killing  season 
lasts  from  November  until 
March.  During  this  period 
the  pork-packing  establish- 
ments in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  other  Western  States 
are  kept  almost  continuous- 
ly busy,  and  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  millions  of  hogs 
are  slaughtered  and  pack- 
ed. 


HOG-SLAUGHTERING— THE  “GUTTING"  ROOM.— [Sketched  by  Theodobb  R.  Davis.] 
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houses  of  this  city  our  artist  should  find  employ- 
ment for  his  pen  and  pencil.  Accompanying  his 
sketches,  which  we  give  on  this  page,  came  the 
following  descriptive  article : 

The  killing  is  done  on  the  second-floor,  to  which 
the  hogs  ascend  by  means  of  an  inclined  walk.  En- 
tering a pen  at  the  top  of  this  walk,  they  are  uncere- 
moniously knocked  on  the  head  with  a hammer  in  the 
hands  of  a person  who  1 ‘ never  fails  to  bring  ’em  down 
at  the  first  clip.”  From  this  pen  they  go  to  the  stick- 
ing-floor,  when  a knife  is  intruded  down  the  windpipe 
into  the  heart.  In  a moment  they  are  thrown  into  a 
vat  of  scalding  water,  where  the  carcass  remains  only 
a sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  the  bristles  to  be 
removed  easily,  when  an  iron  cradle  lifts  it  to  a table, 
where  two  men  await  its  arrival  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  bristles  on  the  hack.  They  then  pass  the 
hog  on,  two  other  men  remove  certain  other  portions 
of  the  hair.  Thus  the  hog  rolls  to  the  end  of  the  table 
remote  from  the  scalding-vat,  where  it  arrives  in  a 
completely  denuded  state.  Here  a gambrel  is  insert- 
ed in  the  hocks  of  the  hind-legs  ; the  gambrel  is  placed 
in  a socket  suspended  from  a wheel  on  a track  above ; 
the  hog  is  rolled  from  the  table ; its  weight  bears  it  to 
the  presence  of  a stalwart  negro,  who  removes  the  en- 
trails and  lays  the  hog  open  with  three  or  four  strokes 
of  his  knife.  The  hog  swings  further  on ; another 
man  drenches  it  with  a flood  of  water  from  a hose- 
pipe. From  this  person  the  carcass  goes  down  a track 
to  the  hanging-room,  where  it  is  left  for  cooling. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  pen  to  the  cooling-room— or 
from  “ hog  to  pork" — is  a journey  of  two  and  a half 
minutes’  duration. 

The  cutting-room  is  furnished  with  huge  blocks  of 
wood,  on  which  the  carcass  is  placed  when  cool.  A 
single  blow  severs  the  head,  another  the  hams.  The 
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HENRY  KEEP. 

It  is  one  of  the  generally-accepted  fallacies 
promulgated  by  Shakspeare  that  “some  men 
are  bom  great;”  it  is  very  true,  as  he  asserts, 
that  “some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,” 
but  it  is  never  by  the  accident  of  birth ; and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  greatness 
is  achieved  by  hard,  earnest  labor  and  thought. 
There  is  certainly  “a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;” 
but  Shakspeare  knew  well,  when  he  wrote  the 
words  and  painted  the  sad  results  of  an  omission 
to  seize  such  an  opportunity,  that  that  same  tidal 
wave  was  to  be  ridden  only  by  the  bold  swimmer 
who  knew  when  to  take  it.  And  that  is  a part 
of  the  art  of  swimming  in  life  which  can  not  be 
imparted ; it  is  only  learned  of  experience.  And 
thus  it  happens  that  the  really  great,  the  truly 
successful  men  of  our  country  have  been  self- 
taught  and  self-made. 

Henry  Keep,  whose  portrait  adorns  page  29 
of  the  Weekly , is  one  of  these  self-made  men.  He 
has  made  himself  prominent  and  powerful  among 
the  financiers  of  the  country.  “He  is  great,” 
said  the  philosopher,  “who  causes  two  blades  of 
grass  to  spring  up  where  only  one  grew  before ;” 
and  the  philosopher  is  right.  He,  too,  is  great 
who  helps  in  other  respects  to  make  the  wilder- 
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ness  blossom  like  the  r~ 
rose,  who  with  a liberal 
use  of  material  means 
urges  on  the  advance- 
guard  of  civilization 
through  regions  that  only 
yesterday  were  the  do- 
main of  the  savage— who 
levels  the  forest,  digs 
canals,  builds  railroads, 
provides  employment  for 
the  laborer,  and  in  a thou- 
sand other  ways  diffuses 
wealth  wherever  wealth 
is  needed  to  develop  the 
resources  of  a young  coun- 
try. Commodore  Van-  1 
derbilt,  George  Law, 
and  Daniel  Drew,  as 
we  have  had  former  oc- 
casions to  show,  are  rec- 
ognized types  of  this  kind 
of  greatness.  These  men 
have  so  distributed,  and 
are  now  so  distributing, 
their  wealth  as  in  some 
sense  to  make  the  entire 
country  a participant. 
They  are  kings  in  the 
largest  acceptation  of 
the  term — railroad  kings, 
steamboat  kings,  money 
kings  — yet  using  their 
more  than  monarchical 
power  to  promote  in  vari- 
ous ways  the  public  good. 
Henry  Keep,  from  be- 
ginnings quite  as  hum- 
ble as  those  of  Vander- 
bilt, or  Drew,  or  Law, 
has  risen  to  a position 
equally  conspicuous. 

One  of  the  most  success- 
ful men  in  Wall  Street, 
and  for  years  past  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  great- 
est Transportation  Com- 
panies in  the  world,  re- 
lates that  he  was  born  in 
the  boot  of  a stage ; John 
Jacob  Astor  was  bom, 
one  might  say,  in  a butch- 
er’s stall ; ‘ ‘ Cornei  l the 
boatman”  (now  “Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  the 
railroad  king”)  was  bora 
if  not  in,  at  least  heir  to, 
a Staten  Island  ferry-boat 
(and  a very  small  begin- 
ning that  was  seventy- 
three  years  ago) ; the 
“ steamboat  king,”  Dan- 
iel Drew,  began  life  as 
a cattle-drover.  Henry 
Keep  appears  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  poor- 
house,  and  to  have  begun 
life  as  a runaway  appren- 
tice. He  was  bom  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  June  *- 
22,  1818.  His  mother 
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died  when  he  was  in  his 
infancy;  his  father  had 
none  of  this  world’s  goods, 
and  the  son  was  taken  in 
charge  by  the  poor  offi- 
cers of  the  county  and  ap- 
prenticed at  the  age  of 
twelve  to  J oseph  and  Eu- 
nice Grummonds.  His 
life  for  five  years  with 
his  protectors  not  suit- 
ing him,  he  ran  away 
at  seventeen  and  went 
to  Rochester,  whereupon 
the  Grummonds  an- 
nounced the  momentous 
fact  by  placing  on  rec- 
ord, in  the  columns  of 
the  Sackett’s  Harbor 
Noi'th  American , the  fol- 
lowing advertisement, 
adorned  with  the  cut  of 
a “ runaway  boy”  so 
frequently  seen  in  South- 
ern papers  a few  years 
ago,  but  now  haply  out 
of  use : 

RUN  away  from  the  Sub- 
scriber, Hbnbt  Keep, 
an  indentured  Apprentice. 
All  persons  are  forbid  trust- 
ing him  on  my  account,  as 
I shall  pay  no  debts  of  bis 
contracting. 

J.  Gbunmondb. 

“All  persons”  did  not 
forbear  “trusting  him,” 
however,  at  least  on  his 
own  account,  for  it  was 
not  long  before  he  ob- 
tained a “situation”  on 
the  canal  “to  drive  the 
horse  along  the  tow- 
path."  After  that  we 
hear  of  him  figuring  as 
a team-driver  for  a Mr. 
John  G.  Teller.  His 
careful  habits  soon  ena- 
bled him  to  accumulate 
a small  capital,  and  with 
the  true  intuition  of  gen- 
ius he  conceived  the  idea 
of  transferring  his  talents 
from  bucolic  pursuits  and 
team-driving  to  the  loft- 
ier yet  riskier  realms  of 
finance.  From  1837  to 
1840  he  was  engaged  as 
an  Exchange  broker  and 
dealer  in  uncurrent  mon- 
ey, and  in  this  business 
he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  a later  period 
he  established  the  “Pots- 
dam Bank,  ” the  ‘ ‘ Union 
Bank,”  “Henry  Keep’s 
Bank,”  and  other  mon- 
etary institutions  in  Cen- 
tral and  Western  New 
Y ork.  In  1854,  or  there- 
about, he  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  be- 
gan operations  in  Wall 
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Street.  Walking  one  day  into  the  counting- 
room  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Lockwood  & 
Co.,  he  said,  with  characteristic  bluntness: 

“ Mr.  every  concern  that  I have  done  business 
with  has  broken ; do  you  think  you  can  stand 
me  ?” 

Lockwood  & Co.  liked  the  man’s  frankness, 
and  they  agreed  to  “ stand  him.” 

Our  great  railroad  system  at  that  time  was 
experiencing  the  disastrous  effects  of  improvi- 
dent management.  In  the  autumn  of  1859 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  for  example,  was  selling 
in  the  market  at  as  low  a figure  as  16.  The 
“infirmity  of  this  concern”  (as  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell would  have  said  if  he  had  known  any  thing 
about  it)  was  Keep’s  opportunity,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  improving  it.  He  succeeded  in  having 
the  road  placed  under  his  sole  control ; and  un- 
der his  management  it  was  brought  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond,  and  to-day  its  shares  are  sell- 
ing at  100  @ 102  ex-dividend.  He  next  took 
Michigan  Southern  in  hand.  This  road  at  the 
time  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, and  its  shares  were  quoted  at  five  cents 
on  the  dollar.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  control 
of  its  affairs  it  experienced  a new  lease  of  pros- 
perity, so  much  so  that  the  stock  to-day  is  quoted 
at  77,  while  the  road  itself,  from  one  of  the  worst, 
is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Keep’s  shrewd  business  foresight  was  ex- 
hibited about  this  time  as  conspicuously  in  real 
estate  as  in  railroad  speculations.  In  connection 
with  another  capitalist  he  became  the  purchaser 
of  the  well-known Brick  Church  property”  at 
what,  in  those  days,  was  considered  an  extrava- 
gant price ; but  whoever  looks  at  the  magnificent 
buildings  which  to-day  adorn  its  site  need  not 
be  informed  that,  with  the  subsequent  rapid  ap- 
preciation of  values,  the  purchase  proved  a prince- 
ly investment. 

The  next  noteworthy  incident  in  Mr.  Keep’s 
career  was  the  famous  contest  for  the  control  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  details  of 
which  must  be  familiar  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
take  an  interest  in  Wall  Street  affairs.  On  the 
12tli  of  December,  1866,  after  an  exciting  con- 
test Keep  was  elected  President  of  that  wealthy 
corporation ; and  that  office  he  retained  until 
certain  arrangements  were  made,  of  a character 
to  confer  on  tire  Central  various  important  busi- 
ness advantages,  when,  being  desirous  of  devoting 
more  time  to  his  private  affairs,  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed the  posi  ion.  A few  months  later  he  was 
unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lines  in  the  West. 

How  all  these  results  were  brought  about,  how 
many  days  and  nights  it  necessitated  of  earnest 
consultation  and  close  calculation,  how  many  nice 
combinations  had  to  be  formed,  not  only  here, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not 
our  puipose  to  dwell  upon ; and  yet,  if  these 
could  fct  all  written  out,  we  should  have  an  ex- 
ample of  unwearying  vigilance,  intelligent  ener- 
gy, and  l'ar-seeing  sagacity  of  which  the  annals 
of  business  life,  even  in  these  days  of  restless  ac- 
tivity, furnish  but  few  parallels.  Mr.  Keep  is  a 
man  of  but  few  words ; he  was  never  known  to 
break  fuilh  with  his  fellow-men ; in  all  his  deal- 
ings he  is  straightforward  ; and  wide  as  has  been 
the  scope  of  his  financial  enterprise  his  integrity 
has  never  been  impeached. 


THE  LATE  TORNADOES. 

The  late  very  general  movement  of  the  earth’s 
bowels  appears  to  linve  excited  the  interest  of 
scientific  men  all  over  the  world.  Theories  in- 
numerable have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
natural  causes  of  the  destructive  phenomena, 
and  te  show  w hy  the  human  race  is  subjected  to 
such  agencies.  It  is  a little  singular  that  nearly 
all  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  have  had  occasion  to  quote 
and  adopt  the  theories  and  accept  the  arguments 
of  the  chief  scientific  institution  of  this  country, 
the  National  Observatory  at  Washington,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  former  Superintendent,  Captain 
M.  F.  Maury,  in  bis  able  and  fascinating  work, 
the  “Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea, ” published 
many  years  ago  by  Harper  & Brothers,  and 
now  a standard  work  in  all  countries.  Richard 
A.  Proctor  has  expressed  the  most  popular  of 
these  theories  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  West 
India  tornadoes  in  the  following  brief  and  com- 
prehensive extract : 

In  the  West  Indies  cyclones  occur  principally  in 
August  and  September,  when  the  southeast  monsoons 
are  at  their  height.  Ac  the  same  season  the  African 
southwesterly  monsoons  are  blowing.  Accordingly 
there  are  two  sets  ol  winds,  both  blowing  heavily  and 
steadily  from  the  Atlantic,  disturbing  the  atmospheric 
equilibrium,  and  thus  in  all  probability  generating  the 
great  West  India  hurricanes.  The  storms  thus  arising 
show  their  force  first  at  a distance  of  about  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  from  the  equator,  and  far  to  the 
east  of  the  region  in  which  they  attain  their  greatest 
fury.  They  sweep  with  a northwesterly  course  to  the 
Gait  of  Mexico,  pass  thence  northward,  and  so  to  the 
northeast,  sweeping  in  a wide  curve,  resembling  the 
letter  U placed  thus  U,  around  the  West  Indian  Seas, 
ami  'Lence  traveling  across  the  Atlantic,  generally 
expending  their  fury  before  they  reach  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe.  Tins  course  is  known  as  the  storm- 
track. 

But  we  have  less  to  do  with  expounding  the 
theoiies  than  iu  relating  some  of  the  effects  of 
these  tornadoes.  When  one  remembers  that  the 
earthquake  vv  Inch  devastated  Sicily  in  1698  killed 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  that 
during  the  two  earthquakes  at  Antioch,  in  526  and 
612,  over  three  hundred  thousand  persons  mis- 
erably perished,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that 
a gieat  many  more  persons  huve  perished  from 
cyclones  and  tornadoes.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
In  the  gale  of  August,  1782,  all  the  trophies  of 
Lord  Rodney’s  victory,  except  the  Ardent , were 
destroyed,  two  British  ships  of  the  line  foundered 
at  sea,  numbers  of  merchantmen  under  Admiral 


Graves’s  convoy  were  wrecked,  and  at  sea  alone 
three  thousand  lives  were  lost. 

’ Quite  recently  a storm  far  more  destructive 
than  this  swept  over  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the 
gi  eat  gale  of  October,  1864,  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  at  Calcutta  were  swept  from  their  anchor- 
age, and  driven  one  upon  another  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Fearful  as  was  the  loss  of  hie  and 
property  in  Calcutta  harbor  the  destruction  on 
land  was  greater.  A vast  wave  swept  for  miles 
over  the  surrounding  country,  embankments  were 
destroyed,  and  whole  villages,  with  their  inhab- 
itants, swept  away.  Fifty  thousand  souls,  it  is 
believed,  perished  in  this  fearful  hurricane. 

The  suddenness  with  which  a true  tornado 
works  destruction  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  San  Francisco.  She 
was  assailed  by  an  extra-tropical  tornado  when 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  on 
December  24,  1853.  In  a few  moments  she  was 
a complete  wreck ! The  wide  range  of  a torna- 
do’s destructiveness  is  shown  by  this,  that  Col- 
onel Reid  examined  one  along  whose  track  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  ships  were  wrecked, 
crippled,  or  dismasted. 

There  occur  land  - storms,  also,  of  a cyclonic 
character  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  “ I 
have  often  observed  the  paths  of  such  s tonus,” 
says  Maury,  “through  the  forests  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. There  the  track  of  these  tornadoes  is 
called  a 4 wind-road,  ’ because  they  make  an  ave- 
nue through  the  wood  straight  along,  and  as 
clear  of  trees  as  if  the  old  denizens  of  the  forest 
had  been  cleared  with  an  axe..  I have  seen  trees 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  top,  with  its  limbs,  lying  next  the 
hole  whence  the  root  came.  ” 

“ The  southern  points  of  America  and  Africa 
have  won  for  themselves,”  says  Maury,  ‘‘the 
name  of  ‘the  stormy  capes,’  but  there  is  not  a 
storm-fiend  in  the  wide  ocean  can  out-top  that 
\vhich  rages  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  North 
America.  The  China  seas  and  the  North  Pa- 
cific may  vie  in  the  fury  of  their  gales  with  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  but  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  can  not  equal  them,  certain- 
ly in  frequency,  nor  do  I believe,  in  fury.”  We 
read  of  a West  Indian  storm  60  violent  that  “it 
forced  the  Gulf  .Stream  back  to  its  sources,  and 
piled  up  the  water  to  a height  of  thirty  feet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ship  Ledbury  Snow 
attempted  to  ride  out  the  storm.  When  it  abated, 
she  found  herself  high  up  on  the  dry  land,  and 
discovered  that  she  bad  let  go  her  anchor  among 
the  tree-tops  on  Elliott’s  Key.” 

In  the  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which  com- 
menced at  Baibadoes  and  swept  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic,  fifty  sail  were 
driven  ashore  at  the  Bermudas,  two  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships  went  down  at  sea,  and  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  persons  lost  their  lives  on  the  land.  So 
tremendous  was  the  force  of  this  hurricane  (Cap- 
tain Maury  tells  us)  that  “the  bark  was  blown 
from  the  trees,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  de- 
stroyed ; the  very  bottom  and  depths  of  the  sea 
were  uprooted ; forts  and  castles  were  washed 
away,  and  their  great  guns  carried  iu  the  air  like 
chaff ; houses  were  razed , ships  wrecked ; and 
the  bodies  of  men  and  beasts  lifted  up  in  the  air, 
and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm.” 

Mr.  Proctor,  in  quoting  this  last  statement 
from  Maury,  adds  that  it  must  be  accepted  with 
many  grains  of  allowance.  He  remembers  to 
have  read  that  in  this  hurricane  guns  which  had 
long  lain  under  water  were  washed  up  like  mere 
drift  upon  the  beach,  and  thinks  that  “this  cir- 
cumstance grew  gradually  into  the  incredible 
story  related”  by  Maury.  Mr.  Proctor  bad 
not  perhaps  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Monongahela  when  he  penned 
these  lines,  or  he  would  have  hesitated  before 
doubting  Maury’s  story.  Perhaps  the  illustra- 
tion which  we  give  of  the  position,  high  and  dry, 
to  which  the  Monongahela  was  lifted  by  the  tor- 
nado at  St.  Croix  will  convince  him  of  the  possi- 
bility of  great  guns  and  great  ships,  too,  flying 
through  the  air  like  chaff’.  Commodore  Bis- 
sell’s  official  report  gives  a full  account  of  the 
astonishing  effect  of  the  late  tornado  and  earth- 
quake which  wrecked  the  Monongahela.  He 
states  that  a violent  trembling  of  the  ship,  which 
was  the  first  intimation  the  crew  had  of  danger, 
“lasted  some  thirty  seconds,  and  immediately 
afterward  the  water  was  observed  to  be  receding 
rapidly  from  the  beach.  In  a moment  the  cur- 
rent was  changed  and  bore  the  ship  toward  the 
beach,  earn  ing  out  the  entire  cable  and  drawing 
the  bolts  from  the  kelson,  without  the  slightest 
effect  in  checking  her  terrific  speed  toward  the 
beach.  Another  anchor  was  ordered  to  be  let 
go,  but  in  a few  seconds  she  was  in  too  shoal 
water  for  this  to  avail.  When  within  a few 
yards  of  the  beach  the  reflux  of  the  water 
checked  her  speed  for  a moment,  and  a light 
breeze  from  the  land  gave  a momentary  hope 
that  the  jib  and  foretop-mast  stay-sail  might  pay 
lier  head  oft’  shore,  so  that  iu  the  reflux  of  the 
wave  she  might  reach  waters  sufficiently  deep  to 
float  her,  and  then  be  brought  up  by  the  other 
anchor.  These  sails  were  immediately  set,  and 
she  payed  off’  so  as  to  bring  her  broadside  to  the 
beach.  When  the  sea  returned  in  the  form  of  a 
wall  of  water,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  it 
carried  us  over  the  warehouses  into  the  first  street 
of  the  town.  This  wave,  in  receding,  took  her 
back  toward  the  beach,  and  left  her  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  the  edge  of  a coral  reef,  where  she 
keeled  over  to  an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  a few  moments  only,  and 
soon  after  the  waters  of  the  bay  subsided  into 
their  naturally  tranquil  state,  leaving  us  high  and 
dry  upon  the  beach.  Gentlemen  looking  at  the 
ship  from  shore  declare  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  was  visible  where  there  was  before,  and  43 
now,  forty  fathoms  of  water.” 

Our  illustration  of  the  vessel  as  she  lies  on  the 
beach  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  John  E.  C.  Pe- 
terson, and  the  origiual  sketch  was  made  a few 
days  after  the  disaster. 


No.  25  Maiden  Lane. , ) 
New  York,  Dec.  14,  1867.) 

In  my  Card  of  November  1,  1865,  I stated 
that  11  for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  supplying  the. 
wants  of  the  public , and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous dealers  from  palming  off  inferior  and 
worthless  goods  as  the  Morton  Gold  Pens,  I shall 
hereafter  sell  no  goods  at  wholesale  except  only  to 
duly  appointed  and  authorized  Agents,"  &c.  To 
this  plan  I have  since  strictly  adhered. 

In  accepting  agents  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  appoint  those  who,  by  long-continued 
fair  dealing,  have  acquired  a reputation  for  hon- 
esty, responsibility,  and  probity — men  in  whose 
word  the  public  have  learned  to  place  confidence. 
These  agents  have  agreed  to  keep  a full  assort- 
ment of  my  pens,  and  to  sell  them  at  my  pub- 
lished prices.  Thus  the  public  are  supplied  by 
them  with  just  such  pens  as  they  want,  either  as 
to  writing  or  price,  and  get  a full  equivalent  for 
the  money  paid. 

No  agent  is  appointed  to  travel  from  place  tc 
place,  or  canvass  the  country,  so  that  all  who 
want  a Morton  Gold  Pen  must  get  it  from  the 
Local  Agent  or  from  headquarters. 

None  need  apply  for  the  Agency  except  in 
conformity  to  the  above,  the  liberal  discount 
“To  Clubs”  being  sufficient  inducement  to  nil 
others.  .A.  Morton. 


MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON'S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 

THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRIT  ING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY’  are  ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY’,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  w orld. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 

THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 
beeause  the  most  enduring,  and  a constant  remem- 
brancer of  the  giver. 

USEFUL,  DURABLE,  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  20  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  lor 
Circular. 


GREAT  UNITED  STATES  TEA  WAREHOUSE 
of  T.  Y.  Kelley  A Co.,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
are  now  supplying  families  throughout  the  country 
with  TEAS,  warranted  iu  all  cases  perfectly  pure  as 
imported,  at  cargo  prices,  thus  saving  to  them  five  or 
six  profits  of  miadle-men,  which  average  from  60  cents 
to  $1  00  per  pound.  Clubs  can  be  formed  in  any  city 
or  town,  by  any  person,  male  or  female,  and  to  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  we  will  furnish  them  Teas  and 
Coffees  for  their  own  use  free  of  charge,  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  on  each  order  they  send  us.  On  appli- 
cation, we  send,  by  mail,  circulars  containing  price  list 
of  all  our  Teas  and  Coffees,  also  club  lists  and  terms 
to  Agents  In  detail. 

We  forward  all  goods,  collect  on  delivery,  by  the 
Express  Company,  and  members  of  the  Club  can  di- 


uoiong  vuin UIJ,  mi,  HI,  TO,  «fv,  uesu 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  60.  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  60,  70, 80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1  25. 

Imperial  (green),  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

English  Breakfast  (black;, 70, 80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 20. 

Japan,  90,  $1  00,  $1  26. 

Gunpowder,  $1  26,  $1  60. 

We  import  a very  superior  quality  of  Kiangsi  Oolong 
and  Moyune  Young  Hyson  Teas,  put  up  in  original 
Chinese  packages,  which  we  sell  at  $1  30  the  Oolong 
1 $1  60  the  Yonng  Hyson,  per  package. 

J round  Coffees,  20c.,  28c.,  30c.  per  pound.  Best  Old 
Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  put  up  by  us  bear  our  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  are  genuine.  Address  all  orders  to 

Great  United  8tates  Tea  Warehouse  of 

T.  Y.  KELLEY  A CO.,  30  Vesev  Street, 

P.  O.  Box  574.  New  York. 


WINTER  EVENING  AMUSEMENTS. 

Fireworks,  25  cents ; Magic  Ferns,  “ 

The  Egj  ' " “ *”■  M '■  P 

ers,  26  c 

entalMj — ,, ■■■■P  1 

Chinese  Parlor  Sights,  25  cents ; Explosive  Spiders, 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  abont  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

) WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


DAVID  Y 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  a new,  elegant,  perfumed  STATIONERY 
CASE ; also,  ENGRAVINGS,  WATCHES,  and  JEW- 
ELRY. Great  chance  to  make  money. 

IIASKINS  A CO.,  36  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


J AMES  VICK 
IMPORTER  AND  GROWER  OF 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  \. 

Vick’s  Illustrate  i Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

AND 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  18C8, 
is  now  published  and  ready  to  send  out.  It  makes  a 
work  of  about  one  hundred  large  pages,  containing 
full  descriptions  of  the 

Choicest  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES  Grown, 

with  plain  directions  for  Sowing  Seed,  Culture,  Ac. 

It  is  beautifully  Illustrated  with  more  than 
ONE  HUNDRED  FINE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 
of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a 
BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE  OF  FLOWERS. 
Wei)  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  Instructive  works  of  the 
kind  published. 

iTSf  Sent  to  all  who  apply,  by  mall,  postpaid,  for 
Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  PRESENTS.  SPECTACLES  AND 
EYE  GLASSES,  Lorgneis,  Ac.,  with  the  cele- 
brated BRAZILIAN  PEBBLES,  manufactured  by 
SEMMONS,  Oculist  Optician, 

609)4  and  1103  Broadway. 


/"NPERA,  FIELD,  and  MARINE  GLASSES  of  im- 
mense  power  and  new  designs.  Microscopes, 
Thermometers,  and  Claude  Lorraine  Glasses,  suitable 
for  Presents.  SEMMONS,  Oculist  Optician, 

669)4  aud  1103  Broadway. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


T1IE  EGYPTIAN  MYSTERY.  Wonderful  and  cu- 
rious. Sent,  ou  receipt  of  25  cents,  by  O.  A. 
ROORBACH,  122  Nassau  Stree’,  New  York. 


BAIiD  & IIKOTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER.  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

JAMES  1).  BARD.  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


(GREAT  OFFER  for  tlia  HOLIDAYS. 

HORACE  WATERS  A CO., 

No.  431  Broadwav, 

Will  dispose  of  100  PIANOS,  MELODEONS,  and 
ORGANS,  of  six  superior  makers,  at  bargains  for 
cash,  or  wall  tnke  one  fifth  cash  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  installments,  for  rent,  aud  rent  money  ap- 
plied, if  purchased. 


TT70RKING  MODELS  OF  STEAM  ENGINES, 
v.  V various  styles  and  sizes.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
sent  on  receipt  of  a postage  stamp  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  MUSICAL  MIRROR, 

A Volume  of  Elementary  Instructions  in  Vocal 
Music,  with  numerous  Practical  Exercises,  attract- 
ively arranged  upon  an  original  plan ; together  with 
a Collection  of  Music,  harmoniously  adapted  to  Sa- 
cred and  Secular  Words.  The  whole  especially  de- 
signed for  Puuuo  Souools,  Colleges,  and  Singing 
Classes.  Price  75  cents.  Copies  mailed  postpaid. 
OLIVER  DITSON  A CO.,  Boston ; CHAS.  H.  DITSON 
A Co.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


RUPTURE  CURED  by  wealing  Wuili's  Patent  Lrvcr 
Truss  (no  pressure  on  the  back),  aud  using  Dr. 
Gregory’s  celebrated  Hernia  Lotion.  A radical  cure  is 
warranted.  Send  a 10  cent  stamp  for  pamphlet. 
White’s  Patent  Lever  Truss  Co.,  009  Broadway. 


A NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

UNDER  the  present  vicious  system  of  trade,  con- 
sumers of  goods  have  to  pay  more  than  double 
vhat  they  cost,  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  through 
vhich  they  pass.  We  have,  therefore,  established!  a 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  the  country  towns  can  re- 
ceive their  goods,  almost  direct  from  first  hands,  and 
at  a very  small  advance  Send  for  our  Circular.  A 
splendid  chance  is  offered  to  Agents,  male  and  fe- 
male, toget  up  Clubs.  Address  S.  C.  THOMPSON  A 
CO.,  30  Hanover  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


CnASE’S  IMPROVED  DOLLAR  MICROSCOPE. 

Adapted  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent  by  mail  ou  receipt  of  $1,  with 
directions.  Address  O.  N.  CHASE,  SI  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  or  FOWLER  A WELLS,  New  York  Oily. 


“Economy  is  Wealth.” — Franklin. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $60  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine wheu  $26  will  buy  a better  one  for  all 
PRACTICAL  purposes  ? Notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  subscribers  beg  to  inform  their  nu- 
merous friends  that  the  “FRANKLIN”  nud  “ME- 
DALLION” Machines  can  be  had  iu  any  quantity. 
This  Machine  is  a double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing  'Machine,  and 
is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  ns  thousands  of  pat- 
rons will  testify.  1ST  AGENTS  WANTED.— Ma- 
chines sent  to  Agents  on  tral,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needy  aud  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  A CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NO  ONE  NEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK 

ALL  TRAVELERS  SHOULD  USE  THE 


Very  Light.  Strong,  and  Durable.  Can  he  folded 
and  carried  iu  the  pocket  or  traveling-hag  with  safety 
and  convenience,  occupying  the  space  of  a cigar-case, 
and  are  opened  and  closed  as  readily.  They  contain, 
whether  open  or  closed,  matches  aud  extra  wttaies, 
and,  being  always  ready  for  use, 

Are  most  Appreciated  in  the  Greatest  Emergencies. 
Dealers  and  canvassers  supplied  at  following  rates, 
on  receipt  of  orders  accompanied  with  remittances : 

Ft.  doz.  Ft.  gross.  1 gross. 
No.  1—2  Candles  in  ea.  $1  00  ea.  $8  50  doz.  $S  00  doz. 

No'  3 3 “ “ 75  “ 6 60  “ 6 00  “ 

PURE  SPERM  CANDLES. 

• Less  than  40  lbs. 

12  lbs.  12  lbs.  (1  case.) 
No.  1—20  to  the  lb.  $1  00  lo.  $0  76  lb.  $0  70  lb. 

No.  3—90  “ “ 1 25  “ 95  “ 90  “ 

JULIUS  IVES  A CO.,  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Kerosene  Goods  gener- 
ally, aud  Proprietors  of 
HVES5§  IPATTERilk  LATflPS, 

THE  SAFEST,  MOST  CONVENIENT,  AND  IN  EVERY  WAY  THU 


BEST  LAMP  EVER  USED. 
CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HANGING.  AND 
TABLE  LAMPS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  CAN  BE  LIGHT- 
ED AS  QUICKLY  AS  GAS,  FILLED  AND  TRIM- 
MED SAFELY  AND  NEATLY,  ALL  WITHOVT 
REMOVING  TIIE  SHADE.  GLOBE.  OK  CHiMNil'  , 
OR  UNSCREWING  THE  liLKNai,. 
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CLUB  FOR  1863. 


£2  50  A YEAR 


£3  00  A YEAR 


£41  OO  A YEAR 

\\  For  the  WeekIt  Evening  Pot. 
American  Agriculturist  and 
Bivkrsids  Magazine. 

£4  00  A YEAR 

For  the  Seut- Weekly  Evening 
Post,  and  either  the  American1] 

AGRICULTURIST  Or  lilYERSIDE 

Magazine. 
i\  Send  for  frto  specimen  copy  to 

j “ THE  EVEJVIJVO  POST , 


NEW  YORK. 

It  is  understood,  we  suppose,  that  while  the  Even- 
ing Post  aims  to  he  primarily  a newspaper  in  which 
the  current  events  of  world-history,  political,  commer- 
cial, scientitie,  social,  and  literary,  ate  recorded  or 

f lanced  at,  it  is  also  emphatically  a political  paper, 
t can  not  separate  itself  from  the  life  of  our  times, 
and  particularly  from  the  life  of  our  country,  and  it 
must  discuss  questions  of  public  interest  with  all  the 
earnestness,  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  force,  that  it 
can  muster  and  their  importance  may  seem  to  demand. 
ITS  CREED. 

What  its  principles  in  politics  are  have  been  long 
known.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words  : Na- 
tional Unity;  State  Independence;  and  Individual 
Freedom  and  Equality  of  Rights.  The  perpetuity  and 
supremacy  of  the  Union,  as  the  guaranty  of  onr  na- 
tional stiength  and  glory;  the  Independence  of  the 
States,  in  alftheir  local  affairs,  as  the  guaranty  against 
an  oppressive  and  dangerous  centralization ; the  Free- 
dom and  Equality  of  the  Individual,  without  regard  to 
birth  or  accident,  as  the  rightful  end  of  all  govern- 
ment, and  the  surest  means  of  social  development, 
.personal  happiness,  and  national  progress. 


meat  of  our  public  debts;  the  retrenchment  .. 
penditnres . the  most  rigid  economy  of  administra- 
tion : impartial  taxation  ; and  integrity  and  capacity, 
not  partisan  service,  as  the  gronnds  of  appointment  to 
office.  We  hold  that  the  supreme  end  of  all  govern- 
ment is  to  detine,  decree,  and  execute  justice  among 
all  its  members.  All  partial  laws  are  iniquitous;  all 
special  privileges  a wrong,  ail  interference  with  the 
natural  development  of  industry,  and  an  unrestricted 
exchange  of  the  frnits  of  that  iudustry,  an  usurpation 
of  power  and  a pernicious  impertiiieuce.  We  be- 
lieve, too,  that  every  member  of  society  who  con- 
tributes to  its  support  or  hs  defense  should  be  pro- 
gressively admitted  to  a participation  in  its  political 
control.  In  other  words,  eqnni  rights,  impartial  laws, 
freedom  from  unjust  and  unnecessary  constraints,  and 
universal  suffrage,  are  oar  mottoes  now,  as  they  have 
been  our  mottoes  in  the  past,  and  as,  we  trust,  they 
Will  be  our  mottoes  in  the  future. 

REMIT  TO  US. 

We  ask  fhnf  all  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  club- 
linn  witn  i.k  other  papers  mentioned  above,  and  all  re- 
mittances, may  be  maue  directly  to  us;  and  we  beg  all 
who  remit  money  on  this  offer  to  be  particular  to 
specify  whnt  it  is  for,  and  to  give  their  Post-office  and 
State  plainly  Written. 


CILUB  RATES. 

Those  who  would  rather  subscribe  to  the  Evening 
Post  alone,  can  do  so  at  the  following  rates : 

TERMS  TO  MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Evening  Post-Weekly. 

Single  copy,  One  Y ear . .$2  00 

Five  copies 9 00 

Ten  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers. . . 17  50 
Twenty  copies,  addressed  to  names  of  subscribers  34  00 
Tex  copies  to  one  person’s  address 15  00 

Evening  Post— Semi-Weekly. 

Single  copy,  One  Year $1  00 

Two  copies,  One  Y ear 7 00 

Five  copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy 3 00 

Additions  may  be  made  to  a club,  at  any  time, 
at  club  rates. 

Remittances  should  be  made,  if  possible,  by  Draft 
or  Post-Office  Order  payable  in  New  York. 

W POSTMASTERS  and  others  desiring  to  act  as 
Agents  will  be  furnished  with  Show-Bills  aud  farther 
terms  by  applying  to  us. 

Address, 

wrs.  C.  BRYANT  & CO., 

PUBLISHERS  OF  TUE  EVENING  PoBT, 

41  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

ANEW  VOLUME.— Look  out  for  the  January  Pic- 
torial double  number  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  with  portraits  of 
Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors ; also  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Edward  Everett,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  others:  in- 
cluding “Signs  of  Character;"  Races  of  Men ; Science 
of  the  Soul ; Social  Relations,  Love,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage;  Education  and  Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of  Pursuits,  with  other  matters  all  ought  to  know,  to 
be  found  in  no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a year,  or 
80  cents  a number.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Fowle’s  Pile  and  Humor  Cure, 

One  Bottle  warranted  a perfect  enre  in  all  kinds  of 
PILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  in  the  worst  cases  of 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  All 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Fou  Internal  ani.  Ex- 
ternal Use.  In  cases  of  failure  all  dealers  will  please 
return  the  money,  and  receive  full  bottles  of  my  agents. 
No  cases  of  failure  in  Piles  or  Humors  for  ten  years. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  No.  71 
Prince  St.,  Boston.  Sold  every  where.  $1  a Bottle, 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  dlscove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
iv  yo*.-)  ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 

liffk  8 long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  ns  the  best  gold  ones.  These 

a / <8  x y!S;:a  A / sA  x watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
. best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
U nited  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

' C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  42  and  44  Nassau  St.,  New  York  (up  stairs). 

TESTIMONIALS. 

U.  S.  Steamer  “Commodore  Perry,"  Erie,  October  5, 1S67. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <fc  Co.,  New  York : 

Gents,— I am  in  receipt  of  the  Oroide  Watch,  just  received  by  express.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  As 
I ordered  this  for  another  party,  I now  wish  you  to  send  me  another  of  the  same  quality,  for  my  own  nse.  You 
will  get  some  five  or  six  more  orders  from  this  vessel,  and  two  or  three  from  the  employes  of  the  express 
pauy,  as  I opened  it  in  thei 
the  country  for  the  price,  a 

Fort  Larned,  September  25, 18C7. 

Messrs.  Collins  <h  Co. : 

Gentlemen,— I received  by  express  your  package  containing  two  Watches— am  well  pleased  with  them. 
I sold  them  both  in  an  hour.  I now  want  one  for  Superintendent  Buck,  one  for  Assistant-Superintendent 
Cook,  one  for  Carpenter  Ash,  one  for  Carpenter  Johus,  one  for  Stone-Mason  Church,  one  for  Stone-Mason 
Smith,  aud  one  for  myself— seven  in  all.  Send  as  before,  by  U.  S.  Express,  C.  O.  D.  Send  immediately,  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  D.  A Harrison. 

Jackson  Furnace,  Mich.,  October  1, 1867. 

C.  E.  Collins  &■  Co.: 

The  Watches  that  I ordered  came  safe  to  hand,  and  all  of  them  are  giving  good  satisfaction ; and  I must 
say  that  they  far  surpass  my  expectations,  both  for  appearance  and  time.  I want  you  to  forward  me  four  more  ; 
have  them  all  in  good  running  order.  I am  not  making  any  thing  on  these  Watches ; I only  send  for  my 
friends.  One  of  the  others  was  for  myself,  and  I shall  also  keep  another.  Likely  you  will  receive  other  orders 
fronPme.  I would  like  to  see  one  of  your  Chains.  Respectfully,  C.  E.  Gates,  Escanaba,  Delta  Co.,  Mich. 

No.  190  Robinson  St.,  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  July  20, 1867. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  Co.,  Nos.  42  and  44  Nassau  St.,  New  York: 

Gentlemen,— Yon  will  please  send  me,  by  “The  Adams  Express  Company,"  one  Ladies’  Imitation 
Watch,  just  the  same  as  the  Ladies’  Watch  you  sent  me  before,  with  carved  case.  Please  collect  through  the 
Adams  Express  Compauy,  as  before.  These  Watches  are  a wonder  at  the  price.  Please  send  me  a good  time- 
keeper, and  write  me  as  soon  as  you  ship,  and  very  much  oblige,  Very  respectfully,  Wm.  Nkillie. 

Post  Hospital,  Barrancas,  Fla.,  October  16, 1867. 

C.  E.  Collins  <t-  Co. : 

Gents,— I have  this  day  received  the  Watch  which  you  mailed  on  the  10th.  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  case.  You  will  receive  more  orders  from  me  or  through  me.  It  looks  as  well  ajThe  one  I 


paid  $175  for. 


Yours,  &c., 


Tuos.  A.  Hopkins. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  October  7,  1807. 

Messrs.  Collins  <b  Co. : 

The  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I am  astonished  at  the  complete  workmanship  of  the  watch.  I 
shall  take  pride  in  circulating  the  new  discovery.  Also  1 wish  you  to  forward  me  your  inducements,  if  auy,  for 
the  sale  of  said  watches.  Also  send  me  two  others  of  the  same  stump.  Very  respectfully,  &e., 

J.  D.  Sctliff,  Q.  M.  Serg’t,  Co.  B,  34th  U.  S.  Inf. 

Office  of  tue  Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  October  9, 1867. 

To  Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : 

Dear  Sirs,— Your  composition  watch  arrived  safe  to  hand  this  day,  per  United  States  Express.  It 
pleases  me  very  well.  I have  shown  it  to  my  friends  aud  neighbors,  who  arc  much  pleased  with  it,  and  will  in 
a lew  days  send  you  on  further  orders.  It  greatly  exceeds  my  expectations  in  every  respect.  Yours  truly, 

Chab.  Jab.  Thomas,  Quincy  Bridge  Co. 

135  Bank  Screet,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  4, 1867. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  tk  Co. : 

Sirs,— I received  the  Watches  on  the  30th  of  October.  Please  send  me  two  more,  the  same  kind  yon  sent 
me  to  Akron.  I sold  one  of  them  for  $40  cash  in  one  hour  after  I got  it  out  of  the  express  office : it  was  the 
one  that  had  the  most  carved  work  on.  Please  send  the  same,  lady’s  size,  as  soon  as  possible.  I have  had 
eight  iu  all.  I shall  be  in  Cleveland  this  winter,  and  I think  I can  sell  a number  of  them. 

Truly  yours,  Geo.  Smith. 

P.  S.— Please  send  me  two  Oroide  Watches,  lady’s  size,  and  oblige  yours,  G.  S. 

TImT AMERICAm  TEA  COMPAQ  If 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynuo  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  ior  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50a.,  G0c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  39  tb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  90c.,  best  $1  39  tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $t  20  39  lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (greeu),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  E0c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  39  lb. 

UNCOLOUEI)  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best$l  25  g)  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  39  tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  usiug  our  French  Breakfast  aud 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  tell  ut  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  preceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  aud  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  In  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  W rite  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  aud  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  aud  mark  the  name  npon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there,  need  be  no  confusion* iu  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  uo  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  cau  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  cun  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  snit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  wo  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  us  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  Vc  send  uo  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-tbird  by  sendiug  directly  to  “The  Great ‘American  Tea  Compauy.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  onr  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  uo  branches,  aud  do  not,  iu  auy  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet.  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  inrge  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Watches  Superseded.  The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
, Keeper  and  Compass,  in  handsome  case,  with  glass 
i shade,  steel  aud  metal  works,  white  enameled  dial, 

1 ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  Warrant- 
ed to  denote  correct  time,  aud  keep  in  order  for  two 
i vears.  Where  satisfaction  is  notgiven.inoneyretumed. 

1 Post  free  for  $i  bv  W.  Holt  & Co.,  Watchmakers,  cor. 
i Gold  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wright’s  Alconated  Glycerine  Tablet 

Of  SOLIDIFIED  GLY’CERINE  softens  and  smooth* 
the  skin,  prevents  chapping,  imparts  beauty  and 
brightness  to  the  complexion,  is  deliciously  fragrant, 
transparent,  and  superb  as  a toilet  soap.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 


“ Systematic  r.nd  persistent  Advertising  the 
sure  road  to  success  in  business.” 

T.  O.  E vAkTS’S 

LIST  OF  SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS, 

Religious,  Agricultural,  and  Literary, 
Comprises  the  Best  Advertising  Mediums  ir  the 
Country,  their 

COMBINED  CIRCULATION  EXCEEDING  600,000, 
Penetrating  to  nearly  or  quite  every  post-office,  and 
the  firesides  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Intelligent 
Readiug  Public  of  the  Northern ‘States.  Advertise- 
ments inserted  in  this  list  occupy  the  BEST  AT- 
TAINABLE POSITION,  while  it  Is  offered  at  a price 
which  will  repay  investigation.  It  includes 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 
MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

&C  , &C.,  &C. 

A Complete  List,  with  prioes  for  all  or  in  part, 
will  be  famished  on  application  to 

T.  C,  EVANS, 

129  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


H oliday  Presents. 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 
are  now  offering 

Parisian  Cloaks  and  Sacques, 

ELEGANT  INDIA  SHAWLS  (LONG  and  SQUARE), 
Richly  Embroidered  Silk  and  Velvet  Robes, 
REAL  THREAD  LACE  POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Alexandre’s  Unrivaled  Kid  Gloves, 

in  all  siiadeb  and  bizrs,  • 
RUSSIA  AND  HUDSON'S  BAY  SABLE,  MINK,  and 
ERMINE  MUFFS,  COLLARS,  TIPPETS,  &o., 

SUITABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS, 

AT  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  PRICES. 

Broadway  and  Tenth  Street. 


$225 


“ Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harder ’s  Magazine. 

JANUARY,  1868. 

In  the  presentNumber  is  commenced  “The  Woman's 
Kingdom:  a Love  Story,”  by  Dinah  Mulook  Crack, 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c. 


It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
1 instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  will  be  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,”  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  onr  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  scries  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord,  and  Creese,” 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mills. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  (jueen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibvon. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine.,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  0o. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  ever;,  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in- one  remittance;  or,  Aut 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  90,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a vear,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the’  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pie-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  ench  wrnpper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  ueces- 
sary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  c.enrly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

Iu  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefet^ 
able  to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  cau  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page, $70—  each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Llue,  each  insertion. 

Harrier's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Razar,— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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Our  Young  Folks 


prince  a cos. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGAN'S 
AND  ME  LOBEONS. 

Forty  thou  sand  are  nowin  use 

BUFFALO, HX  CHICA.GO.  ILL. 


GUffb°: 
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T.  H.  MCALLISTER’S 

HOUSEHOLD  MICROSCOPE. 

A miniature  model  of  the  first-class  scientific  mi- 
croscopes. A necessity  to  every  family,  and  a most 
acceptable  holiday  present.  Four  magnifying  powers, 
for  investigating  the  minutiae  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  Price  $5.  T.  II.  M’ALLISTER,  Optician, 

49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Popular  Goods 


Popular  Prices 

FOR  BOYS  ANQ  MISSES. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

IjJJ  country  houses. 

JR New  Designs,  $1  60  postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

. ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 
’ Nkw  Yobk- 

n IE  ftSEeMf  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
,,,  i vl]  new  books  on  Architecture. 


BALMORAL  AND  ROB  ROY  STOCKINGS. 

CLOTH  AND  FANCY  KNIT  GAITERS. 
MERINO  UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

CLOTH,  KID,  AND  BEAVER  GLOVES. 
FANCY  GLOVES  AND  INFANTEES. 

COMFORTERS,  SCARFS,  HOODS. 
GARIBALDI  AND  CARDIGAN  JACKETS. 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  ELEGANT  GOODS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 


No.  637  Broadway. 


SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
k Huguenots : their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 


Mettam's  Galvano-Electro-Metallic 
Insoles,  Belts,  and  Armlets. 

For  the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  Cold 
Feet,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Nerves.  Send 
for  a Circular.  LORIN  BROOKS  & SONS,  Boot  and 
Shoe  Dealers,  434  Broadway,  New  York,  Sole  Agents. 


MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies : Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfobt  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 


where,  male 


»$75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
1 SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beantifixl,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


THE  PLEASURES  OP  TOBACCO, 

To  which  young  and  promising  Tom  Smudgeb  abandons  himself.  He  wasteth  the  midnight 
oil,  quantities  of  KiUikinick,  and  himself  simultaneously. 


BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1867. 
On  the  “Ely  Foundation"  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “ Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1 75. 


THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  60 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 


For  1868  will  be  a magnificent  volume,  having  Stories, 
Tales,  Sketches,  and  Poems,  by  the  following  writers : 
Charles  Dickens,  Doctor  Hayes,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs. 
Diaz,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Gail  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Lucy  Larcom,  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  the  Author  of  “John 
Halifax,"  Miss  Gkorgianna.  M.  Cbaik,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, “George  Eager,"  the  Author  of  “Seven  Lit- 
tle Sisters,”  Miss  E.  Stuart  Phelps,  Kate  Putnam 
Osgood,  Jane  G.  Austin,  Helen  C.  Weeks,  and  many 
others.  With  many  beautiful  Illustrations.  Terms: 
20  cents  for  Specimen  Number,  postpaid ; $2  00  a year. 
Liberal  discount  to  Clubs. 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Publishers,  Boston. 


MACE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  (Contes 
du  Petit-Chdteau).  By  Jean  Mace,  Author  of  “ The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach,"  &c.  Translated  by  Mary 
L.  Booth,  Translator  of  “Martin’s  History  of 
France,”  “ Laboulaye's  Fairy  Book,”  &c.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76 ; Gilt  Edges,  $2  25. 


THE  CONSEQUENCE. 

Smudger  becomes  a Martyr  to  his  Love,  and  the  Object  of  his  Devotion  is  buried  with  him. 


Our  Entire  Stock 

IS  NOW  OFFERED  AT 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 


THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN:  Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,”  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

VLL 

AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND. 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of 
“Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland."  Abridged  by 
the  Author.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Caroline  G. 
Parker.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  (Uniform  with 
the  Student's  Histories.) 


rLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


m.  w.  L AS  A K’S  SON", 
(ESTABLISHED  1823.) 

Russian  American  and  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  Furs. 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Furs  of  every  description 
on  hand  and  to  order.  All  goods  of  our  own  manu- 
facture, and  warranted  of  superior  quality  and  work- 
manship. F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON,  520  Broadway. 


DRUNKARD,  STOP! 

DR.  BEERS,  670  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
cured  10,000  of  Intemperance.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
The  medicine  is  harmless,  and  can  be  given  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Prior  Reduced. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

A W.  h.  LEE  & CO. 
IP  WARE  ROOMS 

199  Fulton  Street, 


(/bickering  & Sons’ 
American  Pianos. 


0,E0LL’S^0 

0 New  York.  v 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps, 
NONE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 


HARPER  & BROTJLERS,  New  York. 


GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mao 
Donald.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Parlor  Suites,  Turkish  Chairs  and  Lounges,  Inlaid 
Work-Tables,  and  Bouquet  Stands,  Library  and 
Chamber  Suites. 


THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sarah  Tytler, 
Author  of  “ Citoyenne  Jacqueline,"  &c.,  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1 60. 


$20.  Gold  Coin.  $20. 


The  new  business  cards,  to  imitate  $20  gold  pieces. 
Ornamental  and  useful,  and  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium, as  every  body  retains  them.  Manufactured  by 
W.  T.  & J.  MERSEIiEAU,  02  Duane  Street. 


THE  BROTHERS’  BET ; or,  Within  Six  Weeks. 
Emilie  Flygare  Careen.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble."  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN,  tt  CENTS. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Success  miaranteed.  Profits 
large.  $10  a day.  No  humbug.  Sample  box,  12  Pens, 
for  36  cents ; X gross,  $1  25,  or  1 gross,  $2,  postpaid. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Morse  Fount- 
ain Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


-Kalden- 

\£3^2w[IJhero  & Son,  who  received  the  Prize 
flat  Paris,  and  highest  prize  at  the 
rafc.  JhIv  M American  Institute,  1S67,  offer  the 
FINEST  stock  of  Meerschaum  Pipes 
and  Holders  at  REDUCED  PRICES. 
Repairing,  Bolling,  Ac.  Monograms,  Portraits,  &c., 
cut  to  order.  Send  for  circulars.  6 John  St.,  up  stairs, 
and  23  Wall  Street,  cor.  Broad.  Patrons  np  town,  No. 
717  Broadway  (N.  Y.  Hotel.) 

N.B.  Every  article  warranted  genuine  and  to  color. 


THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie."  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


CARL  YON’S  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Masslngberd."  8vo,  Paper,  26  cents. 


STONE  EDGE.  A Tale. 


MAKING  SIXTY-THREE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
DURING  the  PAST  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 
WARERO OMS : 

652  Broadway,  New  York; 

246  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CIRCE ; or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist. 
Bahington  White.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


THE  TENANTS  OF  MALORY.  By  J.  8.  Le  Fanu. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
poiuting  at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


$25  PER  DAY'.  Agents  wanted  in  every  city 
to  sell  Patent  Porcelain-lined  Gaslight  Reflectors,  for 
store  windows.  Excels  all  others.  Never  tarnishes 
nor  grows  dull.  Four  lights  equal  to  any  other  eight 
lights.  For  further  particulars,  address 
GREAT  AMERICAN  REFLECTOR  COMPANY, 
Office,  312  and  314  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BIRDS  OF  PREY.  By  M.E.Braddon.  Hlustrations. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


-A.  SAFE, 

CERTAIN, 


THE  CURATE’S  DISCIPLINE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloakt. 
Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


UiirersalHeflralgia)  NE“R,SLGIA’ 

V®!©/  NERVOUS 


t3f~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 


Why  not  use  White  Pine  Compound,  when  it  is  such 
a sure  remedy  for  Coughs,  Lung  Complaints,  and 
Kidney  troubles  ? 


Established 

1832. 


E.  W,  BURR, 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELER, 

791  Broadway, 

OPPOSITE  GRACE  CHURCH, 

Will  offer  daring  the  Holidays  the  finest  assortment 
DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  GEMS, 

STONE  CAMEOS, 
and  every  description  of 

The  Finest  Jewelry  and  Watches, 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


Established 

1832. 


Sent  Free  by  Mail,  on  receipt  of  Price. 
SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  of  COD  LIVER  EXTRACT 
(not  Oil).  Sot  objectionable  to  the  most  Delicate  Stomach. 
MORE  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICACIOUS  THAN 
COD  LIVER  OIL.  Now  in  use  in  St.  Luke's,  Bellevue, 
M ~ , Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Out-door  Relief,  Eclectic  Med- 

II  ^ | ical  College  and  Dispensary,  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 

PRICES:  BOX  OF  60  DRAGEES,  EQUAL  TO  ONE  AND  A HALF  PINTS  OF  THE  OIL,  75  CENTS; 
BOX  OF  120  DRAGEES,  $1  25;  BOX  OF  240  DRAGEES,  $2  Ofll 
M.  WARD,  CLOSE  & CO.,  Wholesale  Agents  for  the  United  States,  New  York. 


^[p’l.Med.CouncilI 


Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 

■eceipt  ed  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
its;  St* do.,  $5.00,  postage  27  cts.  j twelve  do., 
i.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

& CO. i 120  Tremont  St.a  Boston. 


Sent  by  mail  on  re 
11.00,  postage  6 cent 

•“'ss&’ir, 


MERCHANTS.  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 
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RUINS  OF  THE  WALL  OF  CLERKENWELL  PRISON,  LONDON,  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  EXPLOSION. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SQ3,  by  Harper  «fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  FENTAN  “ GUNPOWDER  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  other  places  noticed 
TRFASON  ” *n  our  former  issues.  Subsequently  a powder 

mill  at  Faversham,  near  London,  was  blown  up, 
England  continues  to  %a»te.rribly  excited  and  and  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  like  that  at  New- 

frightened  over  her  new  and  very  much  enlarged  castle,  was  unknown  it  was  at  once  attributed, 

version  of  the  Guy  Fawkes  gunpowder- plot,  like  the  other,  to  the  Fenians.  After  using  the 

and  the  English  press  seems  to  think  there  is  general  post-offices  of  the  kingdom  to  distribute 

reason  their  destructive  torpedoes,  which  however  failed 

M Why  gunpowder  treason  to  kill  any  one,  the  Fenians  are  now  reported  as 

And  Day  Fawkes  plot  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  post-offices  by  means 

>-hould  not  be  forgot."  0f  Greek  fire  — another  decided  failure.  No 

England  has  not  had  for  many  years  so  thorough  further  explosions  than  those  named  have  oc- 

ftn  excitement  as  has  resulted  from  the  explosions  curred ; but  a number  of  mysterious  Fenians  are 

at  the  Clerkenweli  prison,  at  Millbank,  and  at  reported  to  have  attacked  and  carried  a Martello 


tower  near  Cork,  and  earned  off  a large  supply  The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  to  blow  in  a 
of  arms.  I triangular  section  of  the  prison  wall  of  about  20 

Our  previous  reports  have  been  entirely  bv  tele-  j feet  at  the  base  by  60  feet  or  70  feet  at  the  sum- 
graph,  and  have  been  very  unsatisfactoiy.  We  mit ; to  utterly  destroy  the  house  immediately 
are  now  beginning  to  receive  the  illustrated  ac-  opposite,  burying  all  within  it  under  the  ruins ; 
counts  of  the  several  explosions  which  occurred,  to  demolish  a great  part  of  many  other  houses 
We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the  first  right  and  left  and  immediately  in  the  rear,  wound- 
of  the  explosions,  that  at  Clerkenweli  prison,  in  ing  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  to  fill  the  whole 
which  Richard  Burice  and  Joseph  Casey  were  lane  with  heaps  of  bricks  from  the  prison  wall, 
confined.  Our  illustration  shows  the  ruin  of  the  Desmond  and  Allen,  who  were  arrested 
prison  wall  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  charged  with  placing  and  firing  the  barrel  of  gun- 
the  explosion,  with  the  police  in  possession  en-  powder,  were  examined  in  London  on  January 
gaged  in  guarding  the  breach  in  the  wall  and  in  3,  and  the  evidence  was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
removing  the  rubbish.  or  conclusive  of  their  guilt.  The  examination 


u 
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was  adjourned,  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  the  Fenians  that,  although  nothing  was 
proven  against  them,  the  prisoners  were  not  dis- 
charged. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Fenians,  in  Paris, 
France,  were  lately  seized  by  the  French  police. 
A large  quantity  of  letters  and  documents,  reveal- 
ing the  plans  of  the  organization  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Channel,  were  se- 
cured. Lord  Strathnairn,  the  commander-in- 
chief of  the  British  army  in  Ireland,  was  in  ex- 
traordinary activity  against  a Fenian  movement. 
His  precautions  were  mainly  directed  to  the  coun- 
ties of  the  south  and  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  • 
where  a revolutionary  “ landing"  was  looked  for. 
On  January  3 a body  )f  daring  Fenians  entered 
the  magazine  at  Cork  and  carried  away  half  a 
ton  of  powder  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished 
guards.  In  new  of  the  disrupted  state  of  Ire- 
land the  clergy  of  the  city  of  Limerick  have 
signed  a document  declaring  that  there  c:>n  be 
no  permanent  peace  in  Ireland  unless  it  is  treated 
as  Hungary  has  lately  been  by  Austria.  It  will, 
hardly  be  gratifying  to  England  to  have  Austria 
held  up  as  a model  for  her. 
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THE  POLITICAL  ISSUE  OF  1868. 

FROM  time  to  time  there  is  a Convention 
held  in  some  part  of  the  Southern  States 
by  the  late  political  leaders  in  that  section,  and 
once  or  twice  a month  a letter  is  published 
from  some  one  of  the  same  leaders.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  Conventions  and  the  counsel  of 
the  letters  have  always  the  same  tone.  The 
constitutions  now  forming  for  the  Southern 
States  must  be  rejected.  The  present  plan  of 
reconstruction  must  be  defeated ; and  the  friends 
of  the  Conventions  and  of  the  letter-writers 
must  wait  patiently  for  a return  of  their  old  as- 
cendency, which  is  sure  to  come. 

The  latest  letter  was  written  upon  the  day 
before  Christmas  by  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of 
Alabama.  It  is  decorous  and  temperate  in 
tone ; and,  like  all  the  letters  and  resolutions 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  presents  the  situa- 
tion very  plainly,  not  indeed  in  the  manner  con-; 
templated  by  the  writer,  but  none  the  less  com- 
pletely. “Wo  want  peace,"  writes  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, “ but  not  degradation ; we  wish  to  be 
left  free  to  act  for  ourselves,  and  free  from  the 
intermeddling  of  those  who  do  not  live  among 
us,  but  come  here  to  foment  discord  and  specu- 
late upon  our  troubles."  Who  are  the  “we" 
of  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  speaks  ? Who  are 
they  who  wish  to  be  left  free  to  act  for  them- 
selves ? They  are  not  the  people  of  the  State. 
They  are  not  the  loyal  citizens.  They  are 
merely  the  old  white,  dominant  class.  These 
are  the  “ we”  who  wish  to  be  left  free  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  also  for  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  some  cases  more  than  the  half.  There- 
fore, says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  logically,  “let 
the  people  vote  down  this  constitution  and 
adopt  another  more  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  and  all  will  be  well.” 
Now  what  does  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mean  by  the 
people,  and  what  does  he  suppose  to  be  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  if  it  be  not  equal 
rights?  And  in  what  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion lately  adopted  by  the  Alabama  Convention 
does  he  find  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  republican  institutions?  It  guaran- 
tees full  and  equal  liberty  of  personal  and  civil 
rights;  and  admits  to  the  suffrage  every  male 
person  of  a certain  birth,  naturalization,  age, 
and  residence,  and  disfranchises  only  those  who 
violated  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  during 
the  rebellion ; convicted  traitors  and  other  crim- 
inals ; idiots  and  the  insane ; and  those  who  are 
disqualified  by  the  proposed  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Re- 
construction law,  a disqualification  which  the 
Legislature  may  remove.  Any  disfranchise- 
ment whatever  may  be  injudicious,  but  can  a 
constitution  in  which  these  are  the  sole  dis- 
qualifications be  repugnant  to  a man  who  is 
sincerely  friendly  to  “the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions?” 

The  melancholy  truth  is  that  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick, and  all  those  for  whom  he  speaks,  think 
that  the  genius  of  our  institutions  requires  that 
the  late  rebels  should  be  recognized  as  the  po- 
litical class  at  the  South,  and  that  they  should 
have  exclusive  control  of  the  local  governments. 
Under  every  moderate  and  careful  phrase  this 
is  the  simple  menning.  “ We,”  says  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, meaning  the  citizens  who  rebelled, 
we,  and  we  only,  must  reorganize  these  States. 
And  he  indicates  exactly  the  issue  to  which  the 
country  is  now  brought.  The  Presidential  cam- 
paign which  is  now  opening  will  answer  pre- 
cisely that  question.  It  will  decide  that  the 
Union  shall  be  reorganized  as  those  who  have 
maintained  it  shall  prefer,  or  as  those  who 
sought  its  destruction  and  are  now  subdued 
shall  determine.  This  issue  may  be  obscured 
by  financial  difficulties.  It  may  be  perplexed 
by  the  folly  of  the  dominant  party.  But  no- 
thing can  now  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are 
but  two  parties  in  the  country,  and  one  para- 
mount subject,  namely,  reconstruction.  One 
of  these  parties,  the  Republican,  insists  that  the 
whole  body  ofrrtiEjjppnlgAiff ht  Sputhern  States, 
with  the  excCptlshk'  Wlfrfv^mentioned,  shall 
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bo  consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernments of  those  States.  The  other  party,  the 
Democratic,  insists  that  a certain  limited  class, 
mainly  composed  of  the  late  rebels,  and  to  which 
all  the  present  disaffected  citizens  adhere,  shall 
have  the  exclusive  power  of  reorganization. 

The  situation  is  simple.  The  issue  is  plain. 
It  will  be  decided  according  to  the  general 
judgment  of  the  greater  or  less  disadvantages 
of  the  two  plans.  That  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, which  is  now  developing  itself,  has  the  un- 
doubted disadvantage  of  admitting  to  the  suf- 
frage large  numbers  of  uneducated  persons. 
But  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  inexpres- 
sible benefit  of  securing  an  actual  majority  or 
imposing  minority  of  voters  instinctively  loyal 
to  the  national  government,  and  therefore  of 
establishing  a state  system  in  sympathy  with  it ; 
while  the  actual  conduct  of  the  new  voters,  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  Convention,  justifies  the  con- 
fidence which  was  necessarily  placed  in  them. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  were  but  three 
courses  possible.  When  the  war  endued,  and 
left  the  rebel  States  without  civil  governments, 
the  United  States  might  have  governed  them 
as  Territories,  or  it  might  have  authorized  the 
white  population  under  certain  conditions  to 
reorganize  the  States;  or  it  might  have  in- 
vited the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  reor- 
ganize them.  These  were  the  three  methods. 
The  first  was  felt  to  be  impracticable.  Proba- 
bly it  would  have  been  the  wiser  way ; but  the 
country ’would  not  wait.  It  then  became  a 
question  between  the  other  two  methods.  The 
President,  without  the  least  authority,  and  step- 
ping entirely  out  of  his  sphere  of  duty,  insisted 
upon  the  second.  Congress  adopted  the  third. 

An  educative  qualification  for  the  suffrage, 
which  was  urged  as  impartial  and  reasonable, 
was  necessarily  rejected  in  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion of  affairs.  If  the  States  could  have  been 
retained  for  some  years  as  Territories  merely, 
and  the  education  of  the  whole  population  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  in  the  mean  while,  this  qualifi- 
cation might  have  been  wisely  introduced.  But 
to  have  adopted  it  without  sufficient  delay  to 
give  the  poor  whites  and  the  freedmen  a chance 
to  acquire  the  qualification  would  have  been 
simply  to  intrust  the  reorganization  of  the 
States  to  the  class  that  rebelled,  and  to  which 
the  present  disaffected  population  belongs.  Ex- 
perience is  proving,  we  think,  and  will  yet  more 
conclusively  show,  that  the  risk  involved  in 
the  Congressional  plan  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, wisely  taken.  * It  was  well  said  a few 
months  since  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review , that  “ What  is  wanted 
in  the  mass  who  vote  is  the  desire  for  the  right 
result,  freedom  from  selfish  motive  and  willing- 
ness to  trust  in  wise  guidance Very  plain 

men  know  who  wish  them  well  and  the  sort  of 
thing  which  will  bring  them  good.  Electors 
have  not  got  to  govern  the  country,  they  have 
only  to  find  a set  of  men  who  will  see  that  the 
Government  is  just  and  active.  They  are  so 
ignorant,  says  one — more  ignorant  as  electors 
than  certain  members  are  as  legislators  ?”  Gen- 
eral education  in  the  Southern  States  wifi  be 
immensely  advanced  by  general  suffrage.  And 
with  whatever  faults  of  detail  we  are  very  sure 
that  the  system  of  reconstruction  which  was 
adopted  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  that  the 
circumstances  allowed. 

Evidently  it  must  be  continued,  or  the  work 
must  begin  again.  We  can  not  think  that  any 
sincere  friend  of  the  country,  any  man  who 
with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  “wants  peace,”  or  who 
understands  the  conditions  of  national  progress 
and  prosperity,  will  wish  again  to  plunge  the 
Southern  States  into  the  chaos  from  which  they 
are  now  beginning  to  emerge,  by  attempting 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  new  voters,  and  in- 
trusting those  States  and  all  their  interests  and 
population  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  dis- 
affected citizens.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
harshly,  nor  with  the  least  unkind  intention. 
We  speak  of  those  who  believed  and  believe 
that  secession  is  a constitutional  right,  and  that 
•slavery  is  the  true  corner-stone  of  a free  gov- 
ernment. Those  who  hold  these  opinions  are 
necessarily  disaffected  to  this  government,  and 
such  persons  are  the  great  majority  of  the»white 
population  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course, 
liberty  can  not  be  safe  in  their  hands,  and  no 
Union  can  be  peaceful  in  which  they  control  a 
large  group  of  States.  Our  American  principles, 
therefore,  our  patriotism,  our  prosperity,  and 
our  peace,  alike  demand  that  we  do  not  aban- 
don the  work  upon  which  we  have  entered; 
while  common-sense  requires  that  we  prosecute 
it  as  dispassionately  and  wisely  as  we  do  firmly 
and  confidently.  It  is  this  issue  which  the 
election  will  decide,  and  General  Grant  will 
undoubtedly  lead  those  who  intend  to  fight  it 
out  upon  the  line  already  indicated. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE  OVER 
THE  CITY. 

What  powers  does  the  State  possess  over 
the  city  of  New  York  ? Plainly,  the  charter 
of  the  city  must  be  deemed  a purt  of  the  polit- 
ical  machinery  of  the  State ; and  in  all  matters 
of  general  public  concern  the  charter  is  subject 
to  alteration  by  the  Legislature.  This  view 
has  prevailed  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  charters  issued  were  granted  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  city  under  the  title  of  Schout  Burgomas- 


ters and  Schephens  of  New  Amsterdam.  To 
these  succeeded  the  English  charters : from 
Governor  Nicolls,  in  1665  ; from  Governor 
Dongan,  under  James  II.,  in  1686  ; from  Gov- 
ernor Coknbury,  under  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
Montgomery  Charter,  under  George  II.,  in 
1730.  The  English  charters  were  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1732, 
of  which  act  all  judges  and  persons  were  to 
take  notice  “as  if  it  were  a public  act  of  the 
Assembly  relating  to  the  whole  Colony.”  On 
the  adoption  by  New  York  of  the  Constitution 
of  l777,  it  was  provided  that  nothing  contained 
in  it  should  be  deemed  to  annul  any  charters  to 
bodies  politic  or  corporate ; which  clause  was 
repeated  in  the  Constitutions  of  1821  and  1846. 

To  these  charters  amendments  of  the  most 
important  character  were  made,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Legislature ; sometimes  w'ith,  but 
more  frequently  without,  the  application  or  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation.  And  an  amended 
charter  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1830 
substantially  conforming  to  one  which  had  the 
year  before  been  adopted  by  a convention  of  the 
people  of  the  city,  which  contained  a provision 
that  “such  parts  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  amending  the 
same,  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law,  shall  not  be  considered  as  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  in  any  manner  affected 
thereby,”  etc. ; which  last-mentioned  charter 
has  also  been  frequently  amended,  without  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation.  This  is,  in  substance, 
a history  of  the  whole  matter. 

After  the  capitulation  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
English  force,  Governor  Nicolls,  in  the  new 
charter  then  issued,  recited  that  he,  “ upon  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  advice,  found  it  necessary 
to  discharge  the  form  of  government  late  in 
practice  of  Schout  Burgomasters  and  Schep- 
hens”.-  “as  not  known  or  customary  in  any 

of  his  majesty’s  dominions.”  And  on  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  in  1777,  it  was  de- 
clared that  all  laws  then  in  force  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  inconsistent  with  the 
new  form  of  government,  were  void,  and  that 
the  supreme  legislative  power  had  reverted  to 
the  people. 

An  examination  of  the  Dongan  and  Mont- 
gomery charters  will  show  that  they  contained 
various  provisions  inconsistent  with  our  Amer- 
ican system,  w hich  provisions  could  not  be  re- 
pealed by  the  Legislature  if  the  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  many  were  sound,  that  the  Char- 
ter can  not  be  touched  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  city.  Authority  was  given  to  the  May- 
or, Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  out  of  native 
born  or  naturalized  op  denizated  subjects  to 
create  free  citizens,  to  whom  the  monopoly  of 
trade  within  the  city  was  given  ; and  it  was  de- 
clared that  “no  person  or  persons,  other  than 
such  free  citizens,  shall  hereafter  use  any  trade, 
mystery,  or  manual  occupation  within  the  city 
limits,  liberties,  and  precincts  thereof,  saving 
in  the  time  of  fairs  there  to  be  kept,  and  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  such  fairs  only.”  Citi- 
zens thus  formed  were  protected  against  jury 
service,  or  service  in  certain  specified  official 
capacities  outside  of  the  city  of  Neiv  York ; and 
it  was  also  declared  in  the  Montgomery  Char- 
ter that  the  city  should  “ be,  and  from  thence- 
forth and  forever  hereafter  shall  remain,  a free 
city  of  itself."  These  provisions,  which  will  be 
recognized  as  among  those  which  had  their 
origin  in  feudal  times,  have  not  been  in  terms 
abrogated,  but  have  become  obsolete  from  non 
user  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  system  of 
government  which  our  Revolution  established. 
As  late,  how'ever,  as  1836,  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
his  Notes  on  the  Charter  (p.  172),  expressed  the 
opinion  that  if  such  resident  of  the  city  were 
required  under  the  State  laws  then  in  force  to 
serve  out  oj  the  city,  either  as  a juror,  or  on  an 
inquest,  or  as  tax  assessor  or  collector,  or  as  a 
constable,  bailiff",  or  other  ministerial  officer,  he 
could,  under  the  protection  of  those  ancient 
provisions,  and  of  the  restriction  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  forbidding  any  State  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  protect 
himself  against  such  service. 

The  charter  from  English  Governors  did  not 
give  the  city  any  right  of  representation  either 
in  the  British  Parliament,  or  in  the  Council  of 
the  Colony,  or  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and 
hence  the  city  was  armed  with  privileges  and 
prerogatives  considered  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence as  a free  city.  For  some  years  after  the 
charter  from  Governor  Nicolls,  what  was  call- 
ed the  Legislative  power  of  the  Colony  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  Governor  and  Council.  On  the 
accession  of  Janies  II.  a Colonial  Legislature 
was  created  in  which  New  York  city  was  rep- 
resented in  one  House  (the  Assembly),  but  not 
in  the  upper,  which  w as  an  appointed  Senate, 
over  whose  joint  legislative  acts  there  were  such 
restrictions  that  they  amounted  to  but  little 
more  than  a mere  petition.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  in  1 777,  nine 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  out  of  sev- 
enty were  awarded  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  a corresponding  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  also  allowed  ; and  although  the  charters 
then  existing  were  saved  by  an  express  clause 
from  being  annulled  (which  they  have  never 
been),  the  State  instantly  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  commenced  the  duty  of  conforming 
our  local  government,  thus  represented,  to  the 


general  character  of  our  system.  The  city  of 
New  York  had  not  alone  accomplished  the  Rev- 
olution. It  now  celebrates  on  the  25  th  of  No- 
vember of  each  year  the  evacuation  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  which  occupied  the  city  during  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  war ; and  there  was  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  treat  it 
as  a free  city,  and  no  power  on  the  part  of  the 
city  to  free  itself  of  such  legislation  as  the  State 
might  adopt  in  general  and  public  matters.  The 
people  of  the  whole  State,  including  thoseof  the 
city,  were  melted  into  one  mass  by  the  results 
of  the  Revolution;  and  inasmuch  as  the  city 
shared  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power 
of  legislation  thus  created — whereby  it  might 
affect  other  cities — it  became  subject  equally  to 
that  authority  excepting  that  its  Charter  could 
not  be  annulled,  and  except  also  that  all  grants 
of  land  made  to  the  city  and  of  franchises  coup- 
led with  a pecuniary  interest,  were  protected 
from  legislative  interference. 

In  all  other  respects  the  Charter  has  been  so 
changed  that  its  original  features  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  in  the  powers  now  exercised. 
In  1832  a contest  arose  between  two  measurers 
of  grain,  one  appointed  by  the  city  under  the 
authority  ot  the  charter,  the  other  appointed 
by  the  State  under  an* ct  of. the  Legislature, 
passed  without  the  consent  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  (Satterlee  vs.  Sutton) 
that  “ the  grant  to  the  Corporation  to  appoint 
measurers  was  a grant  of  political  power,  coup- 
led with  no  interest  save  the  fees  as  a com- 
pensation for  measuring  ; and  that  the  grant 
in  question  was  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  property,  or  intended  as  a source  of  revenue, 
and  that  the  legislative  act  was  valid.”  As 
the  Court  was  then  composed  of  Chief- Justice 
Jones,  and  Judges  Hoffman  and  Oakley,  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  the  Judiciary,  the  de- 
cision will  be  regarded  as  authority.  The  doc- 
trine has  never  been  overruled. 

The  acts  for  the  creation  by  the  State  of 
Boards  of  Commissioners  to  regulate  the  police 
force  and  to  protect  the  public  health  arc,  more 
especially,  matters  of  a public  character,  and 
come  more  clearly  within  the  scope  of  State 
legislation.  No  police  force  for  the  city  was 
created  by  the  English  charters.  The  acts  of 
March  2,  1798,  and  of  March  21,  1800,  estab- 
lished a police-office.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
interfering  with  chartered  provisions,  the  Leg- 
islature in  creating  the  new  Board  was  merely 
perfecting  a system  commenced  by  itself  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  supreme  power  which  the 
Constitution  of  1777  asserted  as  belonging  to 
the  State  at  large,  over  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  within  the  State. 


A LITTLE  HISTORY. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed 
since  William  F.  Harnden  and  Alvan  Ad- 
ams announced  to  the  good  people  of  Boston 
and  New  York  that  they  were  prepared  to  carry 
parcels  between  the  two  cities,  and  to  deliver 
them  safely  for  a consideration.  Even  in 
those  days  there  was  competition.  Harnden 
traveled  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  line; 
Adams  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester;  it  was 
a race  between  them.  Their  diligence  was  so 
far  rewarded  that  they  extended  their  lines 
to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
while  other  carriers,  Henry  Wells,  William 
G.  Fargo,  William  A.  Livingston,  John  But- 
terfield, and  others  spread  nets  northward  to 
the  confines  of  Northwestern  civilization,  even 
to  Buffalo.  Thus  began  the  express  business 
of  the  United  States,  which  now  gives  employ- 
ment to  nearly  ten  thousand  people.  It  was 
an  evil  omen  for  the  trade  that  its  founder, 
William  F.  Harnden,  died  poor. 

For  some  years  each  individual  expressman 
carried  on  business  on  his  own  line,  at  his  own 
risk,  and  for  his  sole  benefit.  But  the  advant- 
ages of  association  were  soon  manifest ; rivals 
became  partners ; Adams  swallowed  up  the 
heirs  of  Harnden,  and  himself  submitted  to  be 
ruled  by  a younger  rival ; so,  in  course  of  time, 
the  bulk  of  the  private  expresses  crystallized 
into  three  great  companies,  the  Adams,  the 
American,  and  the  United  States.  Of  these 
the  Adams  had  a capital  of  something  over  a 
million  ; the  American  three  quarters  of  a mill- 
ion ; the  United  States,  it  is  believed,  something 
less.  These  capitals  represented — not  money 
actually  disbursed,  and  represented  by  tangible 
property,  but  mainly  the  good-will  of  each  con- 
cern. 

The  ten  years  following  the  establishment  of 
these  companies  were  the  Augustan  age  of  the 
express  business.  All  made  money.  Each  en- 
joyed in  its  territory  a monopoly  of  business. 
Quarterly  dividends  of  five  and  even  ten  per 
cent,  were  not  unknown,  and  stock  changed 
hands  at  as  high  a premium  as  4oo  par  cent. 

This  prosperity  was  not  wholly  due  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  companies  were  managed, 
though  the  management  was  good.  The  true 
secret  of  their  success  was  their  affiliation  with 
the  directors  and  superintendents  of  all  the 
leading  railways  in  the  country.  No  sooner 
was  a new  board  of  directors  elected  on  any 
leading  road  than  stock  in  the  express  company 
using  the  line  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
There  were  so  many  shares  for  fhe  president, 
r^ojniajnv  for  rii e vice-president,  so  many  for  the 
'-MrestMrs^o  utady  (for  the  superintendent,  and 
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so  many  for  the  freight-masters.  From  their 
official  cradle  all  these  parties  were  bound  by 
their  own  interests  to  serve  the  express  com- 
pany. And,  as  a matter  of  course,  they  did 
serve  it.  It  soon  became  known  to  merchants 
that  if  they  wanted  their  goods  moved  prompt- 
ly and  delivered  punctually  they  must  not  send 
them  as  freight  by  rail,  but  must  employ  an  ex- 
press company.  The  latter,  which,  through  the 
assistance  of  its  good  friends  in  the  railway  di- 
rection, could  move  freight  by  rail  much  cheap- 
er than  private  individuals,  would  carry  a case 
of  goods  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  or  St.  Louis 
for  very  little  more  than  the  regular  railway 
freight  charge,  and  would  deliver  it  several  days 
sooner.  If  A.  of  Cincinnati  ordered  his  goods 
from  New  York  by  rail,  while  his  rival  B.  order- 
ed his  by  express,  A.  had  the  pleasure  of  peeing 
his  rival’s  goods  arrive  a week  before  the  tardy 
railway  freight  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
the  interest  of  every  railw  ay  official  in  the  coun- 
try to  compel  shippers  to  employ  the  express 
companies.  This  was,  of  course,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  railways ; but  it  is  only  very  lately 
that  railway  officials  have  had  any  interest  in 
the  roads  they  have  controlled. 

In  those  days  express  stocks  were  like  Pana- 
ma or  first-class  bank  shares.  They  were  hard- 
ly ever  offered  for  sale.  Occasionally  some- 
body died  or  failed,  and  a whisper  went  round 
that  he  had  “ some  Adams,”  whereupon  coveys 
of  rich  men  were  attracted  by  the  scent  from 
miles  around.  To  have  “some  Adams”  was  a 
guarantee  of  financial  supereminence. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  directors 
of  the  express  companies  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  supplying  so  very  pressing  a de- 
mand. All  being  private  companies,  there  was 
no  legal  limitation  to  the  amount  of  stock  which 
each  might  issue.  They  tried  the  market  gen- 
tly at  first.  A million  of  Adams  was  swal- 
lowed without  overloading  the  financial  stom- 
ach. Then  another.  And  another.  The  Amer- 
ican followed  suit,  and  so  did  the  United  States. 
The  market  w'as  fed  with  discreet  hand,  and  an 
aggregate  capital  of  some  $2,5oo,ooo — main- 
ly representing  good-will,  not  property — was 
actually  swelled  to  nearly  thirty  millions , of  which 
no  less  than  ten  millions  represented  the  Adams 
property  alone.  “How  is  it,”  said  a recent 
traveler,  “ that  I never  meet  a railway  director 
who  is  worth  less  than  a million?”  He  didn’t 
understand  the  express  mystery. 

But  darker  days  were  coming.  The  owners 
of  a good  placer  in  Australia  took  the  life  of 
any  man  who  found  them  out  prematurely 
The  express  placer  was  found  out,  but  Messrs. 
Dinsmoke  & Co.  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
law  to  take  the  finder’s  life,  lie  forthwith  set 
up  a rival  company  called  the  Bankers’  Express. 
It  flourished  a while,  then  quietly  subsided. 
Ouly  the  knowing  ones  were  aware  that  the 
three  great  companies  had  bought  off  their  rival 
by  reimbursing  all  his  outlay,  and  paying  him  a 
bonus  of  one  hundred  per  cent. 

So  brilliant  a success  naturally  led  to  imita- 
tions. The  projectors  of  the  Bankers’  Express 
no  sooner  realized  a hundred  per  cent,  on  that 
enterprise  than  they  started  the  Merchants’  Un- 
ion with  twenty  millions  capital.  This  inter- 
loper .vas  resisted  for  over  a year  with  sword 
and  lance,  on  foot  and  on  horse,  in  the  cars 
and  in  the  courts.  But  the  new  men  knew 
their  trade,  and  held  fast.  They  paid  up  (or 
are  said  to  have  paid  up,  for  these  matters  are 
misty)  seven  million  dollars,  and  then  the  old 
companies  came  to  terms,  resigning  to  the  Mer- 
chants’ Union  2gi  per  cent,  of  the  total  express 
business  of  the  country. 

The  victory  thus  won,  the  same  men  are  now 
understood  to  be  at  work  organizing  a new 
rival — to  be  established  in  New  England,  and, 
of  course,  to  be  bought  off  like  its  predecessors. 

But  a new  danger  looms  on  the  horizon.  Men 
have  arisen  who  believe  that  railroad  stocks  may 
be  made  something  better  than  Wall  Street  shut- 
tle-cocks, and  who,  elected  directors  of  railways, 
actually  undertake  to  administer  their  trust  in 
the  interest  of  their  constituents.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  no  sooner  obtained  control  of  the 
Harlem  and  Hudson  Roads  than  he  canceled 
contracts  with  express  companies,  made  them 
pay  as  much  as  other  people,  and  undertook  to 
carry  freight  for  the  public  as  promptly  as  they 
could.  This  was  alarming,  intolerable ; so  fright- 
ful, in  fact,  that  the  American  Company  actually 
bought  forty  or  fifty  thousand  shares  of  New  York 
Central  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a board  of  its 
own  to  control  that  road.  It  succeeded,  and  the 
new  board  fulfilled  its  destiny  by  making  con- 
tracts with  the  express  companies  for  Jive  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  new  Board  went  out, 
and  the  terrible  Commodore  went  in.  What 
he  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  is 
a man  who  says  that  the  Commodore  doesn’t 
think  much  of  the  five-years’  contracts ; that 
Mr.  Fargo,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Central, 
could  make  no  valid  contract  with  Mr.  Fargo 
the  expressman ; and  that  some  fine  morning, 
in  the  gray  dawn,  the  express  freight  will  be 
“forgotten”  at  every  station  on  the  New  York 
Central ; that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rail- 
roads, or  his  roads  at  least,  should  not  do  their 
own  express  business,  and  still  less  why  his 
stockholders  should  be  mulcted  to  pay  income 
on  thirty- five  millions  of  imaginary  express 
capital.  And  there  is  another  man  who  says 
the  Commodore’s  view£|fo  jff£gi£e£,tji  tiie 


least  from  those  which  are  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  roads  running  west  from  Toledo  to  the  wil- 
derness, and  controlled  by  Mr.  Keep. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  hung  on  Sin- 
bad’s  neck  for  a terrible  time ; but  when  the 
sailor  did  shake  him  off  he  finished  him  out- 
right. 


TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE. 

Senator  Sprague,  who  can  not  be  suspected 
of  being  a rancorous  free-trader,  says  that  “we 
have  taxed  out  of  existence  interests  which 
made  us  a prosperous  people.”  And  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  cotton  cloth  in  the  country,  tarther  says  that 
it  is  a question  whether  cotton  can  now  be  called 
on  existing  interest ! That  is  an  astounding  as- 
sertion, and  is  undoubtedly  extravagant.  Still 
we  might  endure  the  loss  of  cotton  and  the  cot- 
ton trade.  But  if  we  heavily  tax  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  country;  if  we  impose  vast  bur- 
dens upon  popular  education ; if  we  stop  the 
printing-press,  we  shall  have  laid  our  destruct- 
ive hands  upon  the  very  source  of  our  national 
power  and  prosperity. 

Intelligence  is  the  corner-stone  of  a free  gov- 
ernment. Cheap  literature  is  a vital  necessity 
of  our  progress  and  welfare.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, increases  the  prices  of  books  and  so  dimin- 
ishes the  chances  of  their  universal  diffusion 
encourages  popular  ignorance ; and  the  law  that 
discriminates  against  the  native  author  strikes 
at  the  native  literature  which,  as  the  expression 
of  our  national  life  and  character,  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  This  is  what  our  present  laws 
do.  They  operate  against  our  own  highest  in- 
terest. They  discriminate  against  American 
literary  industry;  and  a change  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  their  own  country  the  same  privileges 
that  are  guaranteed  to  Englishmen  by  the  re- 
cent postal  convention  and  secured  to  them  by 
tariff  regulations.  At  this  moment  printing  pa- 
per (such  as  is  used  on  Harper's  Weekly ),  which 
may  be  considered  a raw  material,  pays  a duty 
of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ; while  the  same  pa- 
per with  the  addition  of  the  labor  of  press-work 
and  binding,  and  made  into  a book,  pays  but 
25  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem.  And  not  only 
is  the  raw  material  for  the  American  publisher 
thus  disproportionately  taxed,  but  he  is  posi- 
tively prohibited  by  law  from  sending  by  mail 
through  the  United  States  books  above  a certain 
weight,  while  similar  Enylish  books  are  sent  free 
to  any  point.  Such  simple  facts  reveal  the  cu- 
rious thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  with  which 
the  tariff  is  framed. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  new  postal  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  establishes  certain 
reduced  rates  of  postage  which  will  be  grateful- 
ly accepted  by  the  public.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  without  reference  to  existing 
laws  in  this  country,  and  therefore  inflicts  a 
very  great  injury  upon  American  trade  and  en-* 
terprise.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the  postal 
convention  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  es- 
pecial interest  of  English  publishers.  The  new 
convention  provides  that  the  postage  on  all  book- 
packets  sent  between  the  two  countries  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  six  cents  for  every  four  ounces ; 
that  the  packages  may  be  two  feet  in  length, 
and  one  foot  in  width  or  depth ; and  that  such 
matter  shall  be  delivered  at  its  destination  free 
of  charge.  A printed  invoice  of  the  book-pack- 
ets or  samples  may  be  affixed,  and  the  names  of 
the  publisher  or  merchant  who  sends  them  as 
well  as  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed may  be  superscribed  in  writing. 

Now,  by  the  Postal  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  weight  of  book  packages  sent  by  mail  within 
the  States  must  not  exceed  four  pounds ; if  it 
does  it  is  charged  postage  at  letter  rates.  It  is 
charged  at  the  same  letter  rates  if  there  be  any 
writing  upon  the  envelope  except  the  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent.  Thus,  a 
package  which  might  weigh  twenty  pounds 
may,  under  the  new  convention,  be  sent  from 
London  to  New  York  for  $4  80 ; while  under 
our  present  postal  law  it  would  cost  $19  20  to 
send  it  from  New  York  to  Newark.  A resident 
of  Omaha  or  San  Francisco  can  thus  buy  and 
receive  from  London  a Latham’s  Johnson’s  En- 
glish Dictionary,  weighing  ten  pounds,  for  about 
one-half  what  a Webster’s  Dictionary  sent  from 
Springfield  would  cost  him ! 

Again,  our  customs  officers  are  not  permit- 
ted to  examine  parcels  received  from  England, 
although  they  may  examine  those  sent  abroad. 
By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  also,-  “ no 
charges  whatever  shall  be  levied  in  the  country 
in  which  international  newspapers,  book-packets 
and  patterns,  or  samples  of  merchandise  are 
delivered.”  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  drive  a 
profitable  free-trade  in  dutiable  articles.  One 
boot  may  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  as  a sam- 
ple by  this  mail,  and  its  mate  by  the  next. 
Pattern  horse-shoes  may  be  sent,  as  they  actu- 
ally have  been,  and  at  less  cost  than  if  they 
paid  regular  freight,  charges  and  duty  added. 
And  these  are  to  be  delivered  at  their  destina- 
tion free  of  charge. 

All  that  we  ask  is  a fair  chance  for  American 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  that  foreign  man- 
ufactures shall  not  be  positively  preferred  by 
law  to  domestic  interests.  The  anomalies  and 
absurdities  that  we  have  mentioned  demand  a I 
swift  remedy  from  Congress.  For  it  is  this  in-  I 


cessant  chafing  of  unfair  regulations  at  a thou- 
sand points  which  at  last  irritates  the  most  pa- 
tient and  reasonable  citizens  into  active  hostil- 
ity to  the  party  which  has  the  power  of  redress 
but-  will  not  use  it.  Every  honest  man  is  will- 
ing to  pay  his  share  ot  the  present  heavy  taxes, 
tor  he  knows  the  great  advantages  which  they 
have  secured  to  him  in  the  salvafion  of  tne 
government ; but  he  has  the  right  to  demand 
thaMhose  taxes  be  honestly  and  equally  levied, 
and  he  will  justly  condemn  as  fatal  a policy 
which  enriches  foreigners  at  his  expense. 


THE  ASPECTS  OF  TRADE. 

The  New  Tftar  opens  gloomily.  The  gener- 
al aspect  of  business  throughout  the  country  is 
not  encouraging.  The  evidence  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  convention  at  Cleveland,  the  candid 
testimony  of  such  representative  men  as  Gov- 
ernor Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  the  grievous 
complaints  that  come  from  the  South,  the  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction  at  the  West,  the  persist- 
ent clamor  for  a revision  of  the  tariff  and  mod- 
ification of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  the  fre- 
quent suspensions  and  failures  of  business  firms, 
the  discharge  of  workmen  and  the  reduction  of 
wages,  all  attest  to  the  universal  depression  that 
exists.  New  England  especially  suffers  from 
those  very  protective  measures  which  she  once 
so  earnestly  encouraged,  and  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  Massachusetts  are  foremost  in  the  ut- 
terance of  grievous  complaints.  The  special- 
ties of  New  England  skilled  labor,  which  were 
the  source  of  vast  wealth  to  the  capitalist  and 
of  rapid  accumulation  a short  time  since,  are 
now  a drug  in  the  market  and  a drag  upon 
those  who  are  compelled  to  “carry”  them. 
Upon  no  other  section  has  the  depreciation  in 
prices  fallen  so  heavily.  Take,  for  example, 
the  single  item  of  printing  cloths,  as  shown  in 
the  annual  exhibit  for  the  city  of  Providence  : 
The  price  of  6 x 4 squares,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1 86 1 was  4if  cents,  rising  to  27  cents  in 
1 865,  has  now  dropped  to  6-^  cents  currency, 
or  about  the  specie  rate  of  1861.  That  kin- 
dred interests  have  suffered  in  like  ratio  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  a reduction  of  nearly 
$1, 'ooo, 000  in  manufacturing  dividends  for  the 
six  months  ending  1st  January.  Losses  equal- 
ly serious  are  entailed  upon  the  commercial 
classes  by  the  stagnation  in  trade  and  shrink- 
age in  merchandise  value.  No  better  index  of 
the  state  of  trade  is  afforded  than  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  Cunard  steam&'s  from  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton for  the  lack  of  support. 

These  lamentable  truths  apply,  though  in 
somewhat  less  degree,  to  the  Middle  States ; 
and  the  situation  is  rendered  still  more  severe 
and  try  ing  by  the  depressed  condition  of  our 
foreign  commerce  and  its  dependent  interests. 
Indeed,  ship-building  and  all  kinds  of  shipping 
sympathize  with  the  general  condition  of  trade. 
No  wonder  that  the  year’s  profits  have  been 
small,  or  that  business  failures  have  been  more 
numerous  than  at  any  period  other  than  one  of 
actual  panic. 

It  njay,  perhaps,  be  regarded  an  anomaly 
that  breadstuff's  alone  Jo  not  share  in  the  de- 
preciation of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  products. 
This  fact,  however,  is  shown  by  comparing  the 
prices  of  various  articles  in  each  of  the  past 
four  years.  The  decline  in  many  articles  of 
consumption  is  as  great  as  that  in  dry  goods ; 
but  as  respects  the  staff  of  life,  the  laborers  who 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  or  who  are  work- 
ing on  short  time  or  at  reduced  wages,  have  to 
pay  nearly  as  much  as  ever.  Hence  the  distress 
that  bears  so  heavily  upon  this  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  New  Year  dawned  gloomily  upon 
thousands  of  workmen  and  operatives,  whom 
employers  were  then  obliged  to  discharge;  and 
calamity  fell  no  less  heavily  upon  the  factory 
operatives  of  New  England  than  upon  the  iron 
workers  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  number  of  copartnership  dissolutions  on 
the  first  of  the  year  has  been  unusually  large. 
The  withdrawal  of  special  partners  is  notice- 
able. The  serious  losses  of  the  past  two  years 
have  induced  them  to  withdraw  the  remnant 
of  their  capital  and  invest  it  in  more  secure 
places.  Firms  which  have  barely  sustained 
themselves  above  the  waves  of  financial  embar- 
rassment think  it  wiser  to  dissolve  and  do  no- 
thing than  to  risk  their  fraction  of  remaining 
capital  in  further  ventures.  Much  of  the  money 
thus  withdrawn  is  put  into  real  estate,  which, 
as  respects  the  large  commercial  centres  of  the 
East  and  West,  is  still  active  and  in  request  at 
advancing  prices.  At  the  same  time,  many 
new  partnerships  are  formed,  which  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  commence  business  when 
prices  are  low,  with  the  chances  of  immediate 
or  prospective  improvement. 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  create  despondency  by 
the  presentation  of  gloomy  pictures.  Though 
the  situation  be  far  from  satisfactory,  it  need 
not  be  regarded  as  hopeless  by  any  means.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  our  people  to  despair  or 
shrink  from  the  burdens  they  have  to  bear. 
The  worst  period  has  unquestionably  passed. 
The  losses  upon  sales  the  past  year  have  not 
been  as  disastrous  as  during  a portion  of  its 
predecessor.  At  the  same  time  enough  has 
been  sacrificed  to  teach  caution ; and.  caution 
is  one  long  step  in  the  direction  of  healthy 
trade.  Nor  has  every  branch  of  industry  been 
paralyzed.  If  manufacturing  companies  have 


passed  their  dividends  or  been  compelled  to  ac- 
cept a pittance  «of  profits,  the  deficiency  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  earnings  of  railroads  and 
miscellaneous  companies.  The  railroads  seem 
lately  to  have  happened  upon  an  era  of  better 
management  and  closer  economy,  so  that  some 
lines  long  established  now  pay  dividends  for  the 
first  time.  Nor  yet  is  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
South  altogether  hopqless  or  beyond  retrieve. 
We  regard  the  troubles  there  as  more  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  possible  short  crops  than  of  actual 
present  distress.  Still,  the  situation  is  desperate, 
and  needs  remedy.  Timely  aid,  if  not  absolute- 
ly indispensable  to  existence,  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable service.  The  proposal  to  lend  planters  the 
credit  of  the  Government  is  feasible,  and  not 
without  precedent.  A similar  plan  worked 
well  in  1839-40,  and  is  practicable  now.  The 
discovery  in  those  years  that  cotton  could  be 
raised  more  cheaply  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  in  the  Atlantic  States  caused  a 
great  speculative  excitement,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  struggle  that  took  place  between 
the  National  Bank  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  planters  who  migrated  to  the  new 
districts  were  obliged  to  mortgage  their  lands  and 
their  negroes,  and  these  mortgages  having  been 
constituted  bank  capital  under  State  charters, 
State  loans  were  issued  in  aid  of  them.  The 
loans  were  to  a considerable  extent  negotiated 
through  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  plant- 
ers pledged  their  cotton  to  the  lenders.  The 
speculation  subsided  in  i84o,  leaving  a very 
healthy  state  of  affairs.  The  South  needs  time, 
money,  energy,  and  a systematized  plan  of  la- 
bor. Congressional  legislation  can  do  a great 
deal  toward  effecting  this  relief.  And  when, 
through  prosperity,  the  South  shall  take  the 
rank  which  belongs  to  her  as  a cotton-producer, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  flapping  interest  will 
have  also  revived ; for  statistics  of  past  years 
prove  that  Northern  shipping  has  always  been, 
to  a great  extent,  dependint  upon  the  Southern 
staple. 


A WORD  FROM  LABOULAYE. 

M.  Laboulaye  is  so  honored  and  beloved  in 
‘his  country  for  his  intelligent  comprehension 
of  our  late  struggle  and  his  eloquent  presenta- 
tion of  the  interests  of  free  society,  which  were 
involved  in  it,  that  his  views  of  the  present  situ- 
ation are  peculiarly  interesting.  In  a late  pri- 
vate letter  he  says : 

“ I can  not  believe  in  the  repudiation  of  your 
debt.  The  measure  is  too  palpably  unjust,  and 
it  would  injure  too  many  interests  in  America 
to  be  popular.  The  Democrats  may  feel  their 
way  by  such  propositions,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  imagine  that  they  can  succeed. 

“I  see,  with  more  concern,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  to  make  the  blacks  a separate  caste, 
and  to  establish  two  nations  in  America,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  free  because  they  have  white 
skins,  and  the  other  serfs  because  they  have 
colored  skins.  This  is  to  lose  the  result  of  the 
war,  and  to  sow  the  seed  of  fresh  divisions. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  South  will  reconstruct 
itself  with  the  political  serfdom  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South  will  begin  again.  To  what  purpose, 
then,  will  so  much  blood  have  been  already 
Bhed?”  . 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

General  E.  O.  C.  Oki*  has  been  relieved  of  the 
command  of*ihe  Fourth  Military  District,  by  General 
M'Dowell,  and  General  Pope  of  the  Third  District  by 
General  Meade.  Since  the  original  appointments, 
which  were  made  in  March,  1807,  four  of  the  live  mili- 
tary commanders  of  the  Southern  States  have  been 
removed  by  the  President.  Among  other  removals 
ordered  by  him  which  will  hardly  meet  with  general 
approval,  is  that  ot  General  Wager  Swayne  from  thu 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Alabama. 


Dr.  LIVINGSTONE’S  SAFETY. 

Positive  advices  from  Africa  were  received  in  Lon- 
don on  January  2,  announcing  the  safety  of  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  the  African  explorer,  whose  murder  by 
Caflfre  savages  was  announced  in  March,  1807.  Dr, 
Livingstone  has  now  been  in  the  interior  of  Africa  on 
his  present  trip  for  ovei  eighteen  months.  If  he  has 
crossed  the  continent,  as  he  designed  doing,  in  safety, 
he  will  have  collected  information  of  that  strange 
country  which  will  be  invaluable  to  science. 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Turkey  has  at  length  become  frightened  at  the  at- 
titude of  Russia,  and  her  intrigues  to  foment  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Sultan’s  Christian  subjects,  and  diplo- 
matists have  been  sent  to  England  and  France  to  ask 
aid  from  those  powers  in  the  shape  of  a protest  against 
Russian  interference  in  the  Cretan  quarrel. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR. 

If  there  remains  any  young  bachelor  not  con- 
vinced of  the  evil  of  his  ways,  or  not  forewarned 
of  the  miseries  in  store  for  him  if  he  persists  there- 
in by  the  picture  which  we  gave  in  our  first  issue 
for  this  year  of  “The Bachelor’s  Dinner,  let  him 
study  our  engraving  on  page  3(5.  If  ho  does  not 
then  tremble  at  the  prospect  before  him  he  is  ip- 
corrigible,  and  must  be  left  to  his  deserved  fate, 
of  solitary  dinners  and  childless  boards. 

Readers  will  have  no  trouble  in  locating  the 
scene  of  our  engraving.  There  are  dozens  of 
hotels  and  thousands  of  houses  in  the  country 
where  such  incidents  as  are  therein  portrayed  oc- 
cur every  day.  Crusty  old  bachelors  frequently 
find  themselves  lodged  in  apartments  immediate- 
ly below'  those  of  tv  merry  family  like  that  which 
we  illustrate ; and  the  romp  above  generally  re- 
sults in  i9  here  portrayed' 
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believe  that  neither  he  nor  his  precious  jewel  was 
safe  in  any  house,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
which  they  occupied  together.  Under  these 
alarming  circumstances  he  had  determined  to 
place  his  Diamond  in  the  keeping  of  another  per- 
son. That  person  was  not  expected  to  run  any 
risk.  He  might  deposit  the  precious  stone  in  any 
place  especially  guarded  and  set  apart — like  a 
banker’s  or  jeweler’s  strong-room — for  the  safe 
custody  of  valuables  of  high  price.  His  main 
personal  responsibility  in  the  matter  was  to  be  of 
the  passive  kind.  He  was  to  undertake — either 
by  himself,  or  by  a trustworthy  representative — 
to  receive  at  a pre-arranged  address,  on  certain 
pre-arranged  days  in  every  year,  a note  from  the 
Colonel,  simply  stating  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
living  man  at  that  date.  In  the  event  of  the 
date  passing  over  without  the  note  being  re- 
ceived, the  Colonel’s  silence  might  be  taken  as  a 
sure  token  of  the  Colonel’s  death  by  murder.  In 
that  case,  and  in  no  other,  certain  sealed  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  Diamond, 
and  deposited  with  it,  were  to  be  opened,  and 
followed  implicitly.  If  my  father  chose  to  accept 
this  strange  charge,  the  Colonel’s  papers  were  at 
his  disposal  in  return.  That  was  the  letter.” 

“What  did  your  father  do,  Sir?1’  I asked. 

“Do?”  says  Mr.  Franklin.  “I’ll  tell  you 
what  he  did.  " He  brought  the  invaluable  faculty 
called  common-sense  to  bear  on  the  Colonel’s 
letter.  The  whole  thing,  he  declared,  was  sim- 
ply absurd.  Somewhere  in  his  Indian  wander- 
ings the  Colonel  had  picked  up  with  some  wretch- 
ed crystal  which  he  took  for  a diamond.  As  for 
the  danger  of  his  being  murdered,  and  the  pre- 
cautions devised  to  preserve  his  life  and  his  piece 
of  crystal,  this  was  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
any  man  in  his  senses  had  only  to  apply  to  the 
police.  The  Colonel  had  been  a notorious  opium- 
eater  for  years  past ; and,  if  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  valuable  papers  he  possessed  was  by 
accepting  a matter  of  opium  as  a matter  of  fact, 
my  father  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  ridiculous 
responsibility  imposed  upon  him — all  the  more 
readily  that  it  involved  no  trouble  to  himself. 
The  Diamond  and  the  sealed  instructions  went 
into  his  banker’s  strong-room,  and  the  Colonel’s 
letters,  periodically  reporting  him  a living  man, 
were  received  and  opened  by  the  lawyer,  as  my 
father’s  representative.  No  sensible  person,  in  a 
similar  position,  could  have  viewed  the  matter  in 
any  other  way.  Nothing  in  this  world,  Better- 
edge,  is  prpbable  unless  it  appeals  to  our  own 
trumpery  experience ; and  we  only  believe  in  a 
romance  when  we  see  it  in  a newspaper.” 

It  was  plain  to  me  from  this,  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin thought  his  father’s  notion  about  the  Colonel 
hasty  and  wrong. 

“ What  is  your  own  private  opinion  about  the 
matter,  Sir  ?”  I asked. 

“Let’s  finish  the  story  of  the  Colonel  first,” 
says  Mr.  Franklin.  “There  is  a curious  want 
of  system,  Betteredge,  in  the  English  mind ; and 
your  question,  my  old  friend,  is  an  instance  of  it. 
When  we  are  not  occupied  in  making  machinery, 
we  are  (mentally  speaking)  the  most  slovenly  peo- 
ple in  the  universe.  ” 

“So  much,”  I thought  to  myself,  “for  a for- 
eign education ! He  has  learned  that  way  of 
girding  at  us  in  France,  I suppose.” 

Mr.  Franklin  took  up  the  lost  thread,  and 
went  on. 

“My  father,”  he  said,  “got  the  papers  he 
wanted,  and  never  saw'  his  brother-in-law  again, 
from  that  time.  Year  after  year,  on  the  pre-ar- 
ranged days,  the  pre-arranged  letter  came  from 
the  Colonel,  and  w as  opened  by  the  lawyer.  I 
have  seen  the  letters,  in  a heap,  all  of  them  writ- 
ten in  the  same  brief,  business-like  form  of  words : 

‘ Sir, — This  is  to  certify  that  I am  still  a living 
man.  Let  the  Diamond  be.  John  Hemcastle.  ’ 
Tliat  was-  all  he  ever  wrote,  and  that  came  regu- 
larly to  the  day ; until  some  six  or  eight  months 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Keeping  my  private  sentiments  to  myself,  I 
respectfully  requested  Mr.  Franklin  to  go  on. 
Mr.  Franklin  replied,  “ Don’t  fidget,  Better- 
edge,”  and  w'ent  on. 

Our  young  gentleman’s  first  words  informed 
me  that  his  discoveries,  concerning  the  wicked 
Colonel  and  the  Diamond,  had  begun  with  a visit 
w'hich  he  had  paid  (before  he  came  to  us)  to  his 
father’s  lawyer  at  Hampstead.  A chance  word 
dropped  by  Mr.  Franklin,  when  the  tw  o were 
alone,  one' day,  after  dinner,  revealed  that  he  had 
been  charged  by  his  father  with  a birthday  pres- 
ent to  be  taken  to  Miss  Rachel.  One  thing  led 
to  another ; and  it  ended  in  the  lawyer  mention- 
ing what  the  present  really  was,  and  how  the 
friendly  connection  between  the  late  Colonel  and 
Mr.  Blake,  Senior,  had  taken  its  rise.  The  facts 
here  are  really  so  extraordinary  that  I doubt  if 
I can  trust  my  owrn  language  to  do  justice  to  them. 
I prefer  trying  to  report  Mr#  Franklin’s  discover- 
ies, as  nearly'  as  may  be,  in  Mr.  Franklin’s  own 
words. 

“You  remember  the  time,  Betteredge,”  he 
said,  “ when  my  father  w'as  trying  to  prove  his 
title  to  that  unlucky  Dukedom ? Well!  thatw'as 
also  the  time  when  my  uncle  Herncastle  returned 
from  India.  My  lather  discovered  that  his  broth- 
er-in-law w'as  in  possession  of  certain  papers 
which  were  likely  to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
lawsuit.  He  called  on  the  Colonel,  on  pretense 
of  welcoming  him  back  to  England.  The  Colo- 
nel was  not  to  be  deluded  in  that  way.  ‘You 
want  something,’  he  said,  ‘or  you  would  never 
have  compromised  your  reputation  by  calling  on 
me.'  My  father  saw  the  one  chance  for  him  was 
to  show'  his  hand : he  admitted,  at  once,  that  he 
wanted  the  papers.  The  Colonel  asked  for  a day 
to  consider  his  answer.  His  answer  came  in  the 
shape  of  a most  extraordinary  letter,  which  my 
friend  the  lawyer  show  ed  me.  The  Colonel  be- 
gan by  saying  that  he  wanted  something  of  my 
father,  and  that  he  begged  to  propose  an  ex- 
change of  friendly  services  between  them.  The 
fortune  of  war  (that  was  the  expression  he  used) 
had  placed  him  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest 
Diamonds  in  the  w'orld ; and  he  had  reason  to 
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“Not  possessing  my  father’s  excellent  com- 
mon-sense,” answered  Mr.  Franklin,  “ I believe 
the  Colonel’s  life  was  threatened,  exactly  as  the 
Colonel  said.  The  sealed  instructions,  as  I 
think,  explain  how  it  was  that  he  died,  after  all, 
quietly  in  his  bed.  In  the  event  of  his  death  by 
violence  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  letter  from  him  at  the  appointed  date), 
my  father  was  then  directed  to  send  the  Moon- 
stone secretly  to  Amsterdam.  It  w'as  to  be  de- 
posited in  that  city  with  a famous  diamond-cut- 
ter, and  it  was  to  be  cut  up  into  from  four  to  six 
separate  stones.  The  stones  were  then  to  be 
sold  for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  applied  to  the  founding  of  that 
professorship  of  experimental  chemistry  which 
the  Colonel  has  since  endowed  by  his  Will. 
Now',  Betteredge,  exert  those  sharp  wits  of 
yours,  and  observe  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Colonel’s  instructions  point!” 

I instantly  exerted  my  wits.  They  were  of 
the  slovenly  English  sort  ; and  they  conse- 
quently muddled  it  all  until  Mr.  Franklin  took 
them  in  hand,  and  pointed  out  what  they  ought 
to  see. 

“Remark,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Diamond,  as  a whole  stone,  is  here 
artfully  made  dependent  on  the  preservation 
from  violence  of  the  Colonel’s  life.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  saying  to  the  enemies  he  dreads, 
* Kill  me — and  you  will  be  no  nearer  to  the  Dia- 
mond than  you  are  now  ; it  is  w’here  yon  can’t 
get  at  it — in  the  guarded  strong-room  of  a bank.’ 
He  says  instead,  ‘ Kill  me — and  the  Diamond 
will  be  the  Diamond  no  longer ; its  identity  will 
be  destroyed.’  What  does  that  mean  ?” 

Here  I*  had  (as  1 thought)  a flash  of  the  won- 
derful foreign  brightness. 

“I  know!”  I said.  “It  means  lowering  the 
value  of  the  stone,  and  cheating  the  rogues  in 
that  w'ay !” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  says  Mr.  Franklin. 
“ I have  inquired  about  that.  The  flawed  Dia- 
mond, cut  up,  would  actually  fetch  more  than 
the  Diamond  as  it  now'  is  ; for  this  plain  reason 
— that  from  four  to  six  perfect  brilliants  might 
be  cut  from  it,  which  would  be,  collectively, 
w orth  more-money  than  the  large — but  imperfect 
— single  stone.  If  robbery  for  the  purpose  of  gain 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Col- 
onel’s instructions  absolutely  made  the  Diamond 
better  worth  stealing.  More  money  could  have 
been  got  for  it,  and  the  disposal  of  it  in  the  dia- 
mond-market would  have  been  infinitely  easier, 
if  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men of  Amsterdam.” 

“Lord  bless  ns,  Sir!”  I burst  out.  “What 
was  the  plot  then  ?” 

“A  plot  organized  among  the  Indians  who 
originally  owned  the  jewel,”  says  Mr.  Franklin 
— “a  plot  with  some  old  Hindoo  superstition  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  That  is  my  opinion,  con- 
firmed by  a family  paper  which  I have  about  me 
at  this  moment.” 

I saw'  now  why  the  appearance  of  the  three 
Indian  jugglers  at  our  house  had  presented  itself 
to  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  light  of  a circumstance 
worth  noting. 

“I  don’t  want  to  force  my  opinion  on  you,” 
Mr.  Franklin  went  on.  “The  idea  of  certain 
chosen  servants  of  an  old  Hindoo  superstition 
devoting  themselves,  through  all  difficulties  and 
dangers,  to  watching  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  sacred  gem,  appears  to  me  to  be  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  ever)'  thing  that  we  know  of 


since,  w hen  the  form  of  the  letter  varied  for  the 
first  time.  It  ran  now:  ‘Sir, — They  tell  me  I 
am  dying.  Come  to  me,  and  help  me  to  make 
my  will.’  The  lawyer  went,  and  found  him,  in 
the  little  suburban  villa,  surrounded  by  its  own 
grounds,  in  which  he  had  lived  alone  ever  since 
he  had  left  India.  He  had  dogs,  cats,  and  birds 
to  keep  him  company ; but  no  human  being  near 
him,  except  the  person  w ho  came  daily  to  do  the 
housework,  and  the  doctor  at  the  bedside.  The 
will  was  a very  simple  matter.  The  Colonel  had 
dissipated  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  his 
chemical  investigations.  His  will  began  and 
ended  in  three  clauses,  which  he  dictated  from 
his  bed,  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties. 
The  first  clause  provided  for  the  safe- keeping 
and  support  of  his  animals.  The  second  found- 
ed a professorship  of  experimental  chemistry  at  a 
northern  university.  The  third  bequeathed  the 
Moonstone  as  a birthday  present  to  his  niece,  on 
condition  that  my  father  would  act  as  executor. 
My  father  at  first  refused  to  act.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  he  gave  w'ay,  partly  because 
he  was  assured  that  the  executorship  would  in- 
volve him  in  no  trouble ; partly  because  the  law- 
yer suggested,  in  Rachel’s  interest,  that  the  Dia- 
mond might  be  worth  something,  after  all.  ” 
“Did  the  Colonel  give  any  reason,  Sir,”  I in- 
quired, “why  he  left  the  Diamond  to  Miss  Ra- 
chel ?” 

“He  not  only  gave  the  reason — he  had  the 
reason  written  in  his  will,”  said  Mr.' Franklin. 
“I  have  got  an  extract,  which  you  shall  see 
presently.  Don’t  be  slovenly -minded,  Better- 
edge  ! One  thing  at  a time.  You  have  heard 
about  the  Colonel’s  Will ; now'  you  must  hear 
what  happened  after  the  Colonel’s  death.  It 
was  formally  necessary  to  have  the  Diamond 
valued,  before  the  Will  could  be  proved..  All 
the  jewelers  consulted, 

• ■.  ■ at  once  confirmed  the 

--  - - ---  - Colonel’s  assertion  that 

v ill  he  possessed  one  of  the 

- largest  diamonds  in  the 

“ - - world.  The  question 

- of  accurately  valuing  ii 
presented  some  serious 
difficulties.  Its  size  made 
it  a phenomenon  in  the 
diamond-market ; its  col- 
or placed  it  in  a category 

■ |j|i  by  itself ; and,  to  add  to 
these  elements  of  uncer- 
E taintv,  there  was  a defect, 

■.  Bn  in  the  -lull 

the  very  heart  of  the 
stone.  Even  with  this 
last  serious  drawback, 
§ajjp§|  however,  the  lowest  of 
"wr-ar~'~:  the  various  estimates 
■mH  given  was  twenty  thou- 
ryj  sand  pounds.  Conceive 
my  father’s  astonishment ! 
He  had  been  within  a 
hair’s-breadth  of  refusing 
to  act  as  executor,  and 
of  allowing  this  magnifi- 
cent jewel  to  be  lost  to 
,r.  the  family.  The  interest 

he  took  in  the  matter 
— now  induced  him  to  open 

. - - - — '-  the  scaled  instructions 

which  had  been  deposit- 
Jmin  ed  with  the  Diamond. — 

The  lawyer  showed  this 
document  to  me,  with  the 
‘ other  papers ; and  it  sug- 

. gests  (to  my  mind)  a 

clew  to  the  nature  of  the 
j conspiracy  which  threat- 

. i ened  the  Colonel’s  life.” 

‘ ‘ Then  you  do  believe, 
Sir,”  I said,  “that  there 
was  a conspiracy  ?” 
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Colonel’s  death  ? And  did  the  Colonel  know  it, 
when  he  left  the  birthday  gift  to  his  niece  ?” 

I began  to  see  my  lady  and  Miss  Rachel  at  the 
end  of  it  all,  now.  Not  a word  he  said  escaped  jne. 

' ' I was  not  very  willing,  when  I discovered 
the  story  of  the  Moonstone,”  said  Mr.  Franklin, 
“to  be  the  means  of  bringing  it  here.  But  my 
friend,  the  lawyer,  reminded  me  that  somebody 
must  put  my  cousin’s  legacy  into  my  cousin’s 
hands — and  that  I might  as  well  do  it  as  any 
body  else.  After  taking  the  Diamond  out  of  the 
bank  I fancied  I was  followed  ip  the  streets  by 
a shabby,  dark-complexioned  man.  I went  to 
my  father’s  house  to  pick  up  my  luggage,  and 
found  a letter  there,  which  unexpectedly  detained 
mo  in  London.  I went  back  to  the  bank  with 
the  Diamond,  and  thought  I saw  the  shabby  man 
again.  Taking  the  Diamond  once  more  out  of 
the  bank  this  morning,  I saw  the  man  for  the 
third  time,  gave  him  the  slip,  and  started  (be- 
fore he  recovered  the  trace  of  me)  by  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  the  afternoon  train.  Here  I am, 
with  the  Diamond  safe  and  sound — and  what  is 
the  first  news  that  meets  me?  I find  that  three 
strolling  Indians  have  been  at  the  house,  and 
that  my  arrival  from  London,  and  something 
which  I am  expected  to  have  about  me,  are  two 
special  objects  of  investigation  to  them  when 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  alone.  I don’t 
waste  time  and  words  on  their  pouring  the  ink 
into  the  boy’s  hand,  and  telling  him  to  look  in 
it  for  a man  at  a distance,  and  for  something  in 
that  man’s  pocket.  The  thing  (which  I have 
often  seen  done  in  the  East)  is  ‘ hocus-pocus’  hi 
my  opinion,  as  it  is  in  yours.  The  present  ques- 
tion for  us  to  decide  is  whether  I am  wrongly 
attaching  a meaning  to  a mere  accident?  or 
whether  we  really  have  evidence  of  the  Indians 
being  on  the  track  of  the  Moonstone,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  removed  from  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
bank  ?” 

Neither  he  nor  I seemed  to  fancy  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  inquiry.  We  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  we  looked  at  the  tide,  oozing  in 
smoothly,  higher  and  higher,  over  the  Shivering 
Sand. 

‘ * What  are  you  thinking  of?”  says  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, suddenly. 

“I  was  thinking,  Sir,”  I answered,  “that  I 
should  like  to  shy  the  Diamond  into  the  quick- 
sand, and  settle  the  question  in  that  way.” 

“If  you  have  got  the  value  of  the  stone  in 
your  pocket,”  answered  Mr.  Franklin,  “say  so, 
Betteredge,  and  in  it  goes!” 

It’s  curious  to  note,  when  your  mind's  anx- 
ious, how  very  far  in  the  way  of  relief  a very 
small  joke  will  go.  We  found  a fund  of  merri- 
ment, at  the  time,  in  the  notion  of  making  away 
with  Miss  Rachel’s  lawful  property,  and  getting 
Mr.  Blake,  as  executor,  into  dreadful  trouble— 
though  where  the  merriment  was  I am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  discover  now. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  the  first  to  bring  the  talk 
back  to  the  talk’s  proper  purpose.  He  took  an 
envelope  out  of  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  hand- 
ed to  me  the  paper  inside. 

“Betteredge,”  he  said,  “we  must  face  the 
question  of  the  Colonel’s  motive  in  leaving  this 
legacy  to  his  niece  for  my  aunt’s  sake.  Bear  in 
.mind  how  Lady  Verinder  treated  her  brother 
from  the  time  when  he  returned  to  England,  to 
the  time  when  he  told  you  he  should  remember 
his  niece’s  birthday.  And  read  that.” 

He  gave  me  the  extract  from  the  Colonel’s 
Will.  I have  got  it  by  me  while  I write  these 
words ; and  I copy  it,  as  follows,  for  your  bene- 
fit : 

“Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I give  and  bequeath  to 
my  niece,  Rachel  Verinder,  daughter  and  only 
child  of  my  sister,  Julia  Verinder,  widow,  the 
yellow  Diamond  belonging  to  me,  and  known  in 
the  East  by  the  name  of  The  Moonstone — sub- 
ject to  this  condition,  that  her  mother,  the  said 
Julia  Verinder,  shall  be  living  at  the  time.  And 
I hereby  desire  my  executor,  in  that  event,  to 
give  my  Diamond,  either  by  his  own  hands  or 
by  the  hands  of  some  trustworthy  representative 
whom  he  shall  appoint,  into  the  personal  posses- 
sion of  my  said  niece  Rachel,  on  her  next  birth- 
day after  my  death,  and  in  the  presence  of  my 
sister,  the  said  Julia  Verinder.  And  furthermore, 
I desire  also  that  my  sister,  as  aforesaid,  may  be 
informed,  by  means  of  a true  copy  of  this,  the 
third  and  last  clause  of  my  Will,  that  I give  the 
Diamond  to  her  daughter  Rachel,  in  token  of  my 
free  forgiveness  of  the  injury  which  her  conduct 
toward  me  has  been  the  means  of  inflicting  on 
my  reputation  in  my  lifetime ; and  especially  in 
proof  that  I pardon,  as  becomes  a dying  man, 
the  insult  offered  to  me  as  an  officer  and  a gen- 
tleman, when  her  servant,  by  her  orders,  closed 
the  door  of  her  house  against  me,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  daughter’s  birthday.” 

More  words  followed  these,  providing,  if  my 
lady  was  dead,  or  if  Miss  Rachel  was  dead,  at 
the  time  of  the  testator’s  decease,  for  the  Dia- 
mond being  sent  to  Holland,  in  accordance  with 
the  sealed  instructions  originally  deposited  with 
it.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were,  in  that  case, 
to  be  added  to  the  money  already  left  by  the  Will 
for  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at  the  univers- 
ity in  the  north. 

I handed  the  paper  back  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
sorely  troubled  what  to  say  to  him.  Up  to  that 
moment  my  own  opinion  had  been  (as  you  know) 
that  the  Colonel  had  died  as  wickedly  as  he  had 
lived.  I don’t  say  the  copy  from  his  Will  actu- 
ally converted  me  from  that  opinion : I only  say 
it  staggered  me. 

“Well,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “now  you  have 
read  the  Colonel’s  own  statement,  what  do  you 
say  ? In  bringing  the  Moonstone  to  my  aunt’s 
house,  am  I serving  his  vengeance  blindfold,  or 
am  I vindicating  him  in  the  character  of  a peni- 
tent and  Christian  man?” 

“ It  seems  hard  to  say,  Sir,”  I answered,  “ that 
he  died  with  a horrid  revenge  in  his  heart,  and  a 
horrid  lie  on  his  bps.  God  alone  knows  the 
truth.  Don’Lask  me” 
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Mr.  Franklin  sat  twisting  and  turning  the  ex- 
tract from  the  Will  in  his  fingers,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected to  squeeze  the  truth  out  of  it  in  that  man- 
ner. He  altered  quite  remarkably  at  the  same 
time.  From  being  brisk  and  bright,  he  now  be- 
came, most  unaccountably,  a slowr,  solemn,  and 
pondering  young  man. 

‘ 4 This  question  has  two  sides,”  he  said.  4 4 An 
Objective  side,  and  a Subjective  side.  Which 
are  we  to  take  ?’’ 

He  had  had  a German  education  as  well  as  a 
French.  One  of  the  two  had  been  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  him  (as  I supposed)  up  to  this  time. 
And  now  (as  well  as  I could  make  out)  the  other 
was  taking  its  place.  It  is  one  of  my  rules  in 
life  never  to  notice  what  I don’t  understand.  I 
steered  a middle  course  between  the  Objective 
side  and  the  Subjective  side.  In  plain  English, 

I stared  hard  and  said  nothing. 

“Let's  extract  the  inner  meaning  of  this,” 
says  Mr.  Franklin.  4 4 Why  did  my  uncle  leave 
the  Diamond  to  Rachel  ? Why  didn’t  he  leave 
it  to  my  aunt  ?” 

44  That’s  not  beyond  guessing,  Sir,  at  any  rate,” 
I said.  “ Colonel  Herncastle  knew  my  lady  well 
enough  to  know  that  she  would  have  refused  to 
accept  any  legacy  that  came  to  her  from  him.” 

“ How  did  he  know  that  Rachel  might  not  re- 
fuse to  accept  it,  too  ?” 

“Is  there  any  young  lady  in  existence,  Sir, 
who  could  resist  the  temptation  of  accepting  such 
a birthday  present  as  The  Moonstone?” 

“That’s  the  Subjective  view,”  says  Mr.  Frank- 
liu.  “It  does  you  great  credit,  Betteredge,  to 
be  able  to  take  the  Subjective  view.  But  there’s 
another  mystery  about  the  Colonel’s  legacy  which 
is  not  accounted  for  yet.  How  are  we  to  ex- 
plain his  only  giving  Rachel  her  birthday  present 
conditionally  on  her  mother  being  alive  ?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  slander  a dead  man,  Sir,” 
I answered.  “But  if  he  has  purposely  left  a 
legacy  of  trouble  and  danger  to  his  sister,  by  the 
means  of  her  child,  it  must  be  a legacy  made 
conditional  on  his  sister’s  being  alive  to  feel  the 
vexation  of  it.” 

“Oh!  That’s  your  interpretation  of. his  mo- 
tive, is  it?  The  Subjective  interpretation  again! 
Have  you  ever  been  in  Germany,  Betteredge  ?" 

“ No,  Sir.  What’s  your  interpretation,  if  you 
please  ?” 

“I  can  see,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “that  the 
Colonel’s  object  may,  quite  possibly,  have  been 
— not  to  benefit  his  niece,  whom  he  had  never 
even  seen — but  to  prove  to  his  sister  that  he  had 
died  forgiving  her,  and  to  prove  it  very  prettily 
by  means  of  a present  made  to  her  child.  There 
is  a totally  different  explanation  from  yours,  Bet- 
teredge, taking  its  rise  in  a Subjective-Objective 
point  of  view.  From  all  I can  see,  one  interpre- 
tation is  just  as  likely  to  be  right  as  the  other.” 

Having  brought  matters  to  this  pleasant  and 
comforting  issue,  Mr.  Franklin  appeared  to  think 
that  he  had  completed  all  that  was  required  of 
him.  He  laid  down  flat  on  his  back  on  the 
sand,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

He  had  been  so  clever  and  clear-headed  (be- 
fore he  began  to  talk  the  foreign  gibberish),  and 
had  so  completely  taken  the  lead  in  the  business 
up  to  the  present  time,  that  I was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  such  a sudden  change  as  he  now  ex- 
hibited in  this  helpless  leaning  upon  me.  It  was 
not  till  later  that  I learned — by  assistance  of 
Miss  Rachel,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  dis- 
covery— that  these  puzzling  shifts  and  trans- 
formations in  Mr.  Franklin  were  due  to  the  ef- 
fect on  him  of  his  foreign  training.  At  the  age 
when  we  are  all  of  us  most  apt  to  take  our  color- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a reflection  from  the  coloring 
of  other  people,  he  had  been  sent  abroad,  and 
had  been  passed  on,  from  one  nation  to  another, 
before  there  was  time  for  atiy  one  coloring  more 
titan  another  to  settle  itself  on  him  firmly.  As 
a consequence  of  this,  he  had  come  back  with  so 
many  different  sides  to  his  character,  all  more  or 
less  unfinished,  and  all  more  or  less  jarring  with 
each  other,  that  he  seemed  to  pass  his  life  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  contradiction  with  himself. 
He  could  be  a busy  man,  and  a lazy  man; 
cloudy  in  the  head,  and  clear  in  the  head;  a 
model  of  determination,  and  a spectacle  of  help- 
lessness, all  together.  He  had  his  French  side, 
and  his  German  side,  and  his  Italian  side — the 
original  English  foundation  showing  through, 
every  now  and  then,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Here 
I am,  sorely  transmogrified,  as  you  see,  but 
there’s  something  of  me  left  at  the  bottom  of 
him  still.”  Miss  Rachel  used  to  remark  that 
the  Italian  side  of  him  was  uppermost  on  those 
occasions  when  he  unexpectedly  gave  in  and 
asked  you,  in  his  nice,  sweet-tempered  way,  to 
take  his  own  responsibilities  on  your  shoulders. 
You  will  do  him  no  injustice,  I think,  if  you 
conclude  that  the  Italian  side  of  him  was  upper- 
most now. 

“Isn’t  it  your  business,  Sir,”  I asked,  “to 
know  what  to  do  next?  Surely  it  can’t  be 
mine!” 

Mr.  Franklin  did  not  appear  to  see  the  force 
of  my  question — not  being  in  a position  at  the 
time  to  see  any  thing  but  the  sky  over  his  head. 

“I  don’t  want  to  alarm  my  aunt  without  rea- 
son,” he  said.  44  And  I don’t  want  to  leave  her 
without  what  may  be  a needful  warning.  If  you 
were  in  my  place,  Betteredge,  tell  me,  in  one 
word,  what  would  you  do  ?” 

In  one  word  I told  him : “Wait.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  says  Mr.  Franklin. 
“How  long?” 

I proceeded  to  explain  myself. 

44  As  I understand  it,  Sir,”  I said,  44  somebody 
is  bound  to  put  this  plaguy  Diamond  into  Miss 
Rachel’s  hands  on  her  birthday — and  you  may 
as  well  do  it  as  another.  Very  good.  This  is 
the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  and  the  birthday  is  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June.  We  have  got  close  on 
four  weeks  before  us.  Let’s  wait  and  see  what 
happens  in  that  time ; and  let’s  warn  my  lady  or 
not,  as  the  circumstances  direct  us.” 

“Perfect,  Betteredge,  as  far  as  it  goes!”  says 


Mr.  Franklin.  4 4 But,  between  this  And  the  birth'' 
day,  what’s  to  be  done  with  the  Diamond  ?” 

“What  your. father  did  with  it,  to  be  sure, 
Sir!”  I answered.  4 4 Y our  father  put  it  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  a bank  in  London.  You  put  it  in  the 
safe- keeping  of  the  bank  at  Frizinghall.”  (Friz- 
inghall  was  our  nearest  town,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  wasn’t  safer  than  the  bank  there.)  ‘ 4 If 
I were  you,  Sir,”  I added,  “ I would  ride  straight 
away  with  it  to  Frizinghall  before  the  ladies  come 
back.” 

The  prospect  of  doing  something — and,  what 
is  more,  of  doing  that  something  on  a horse — 
brought  Mr.  Franklin  up  like  lightning  from  the 
flat  of  his  back.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
pulled  me  up,  without  ceremony,  on  to  mine. 
44  Betteredge,  you  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold,” 
he  said.  4 4 Come  along,  and  saddle  the  best  horse 
in  the  stables  directly !” 

Here  (God  bless  it!)  was  the  original  English 
foundation  of  him  showing  through  all  the  for- 
eign varnish  at  last ! Here  was  the  Master 
Franklin  I remembered,  coming  out  again  in  the 
good  old  way  at  the  prospect  of  a ride,  and  re- 
minding me  of  the  good  old  times ! Saddle  a 
horse  for  him  ? I would  have  saddled  a dozen 
horses  if  he  could  only  have  ridden  them  all ! 

We  went  back  to  the  house  in  a hurry ; we 
had  the  fleetest  horse  in  the  stables  saddled  in  a 
hurry  ; and  Mr.  Franklin  rattled  off  in  a hurry, 
to  lodge  the  cursed  Diambnd  once  more  in  the 
strong-room  of  a bank.  When  I heard  the  last 
of  his  horse’s  hoofs  on  the  drive,  and  when  I 
turned  about  in  the  yard  and  found  I was  alone 
again,  I felt  half  inclined  to  ask  myselfif  I hadn’t 
woke  up  from  a dream. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

W hile  I was  in  this  bewildered  frame  of  mind, 
sorely  needing  a little  quiet  rime  by  myself  to 
put  me  right  again,  my  daughter  Penelope  got 
in  my  way  (just  as  her  late  mother  used  to  get 
in  my  way  on  the  stairs),  and  instantly  sum- 
moned me  to  tell  her  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
conference  between  Mr.  Franklin  and  me.  Un- 
der present  circumstances,  the  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  clap  the  extinguisher  upon  Penel- 
ope’s curiosity  on  the  spot.  I accordingly  re- 
plied that  Mr.  Franklin  and  I had  both  talked 
of  foreign  politics  till  we  could  talk  no  longer, 
and  had  then  mutually  fallen  asleep  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Try  that  sort  of  answer  when  your 
wife  or  your  daughter  next  worries  you  with  an 
awkward  question  at  an  awkward  time,  and  de- 
pend on  the  natural  sweetness  of  women  for  kiss- 
ing and  making  it  up  again  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and  my  lady  and  Miss 
Rachel  came  back. 

Needless  to  say  how  astonished  they  were 
when  they  heard  that  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  had 
arrived,  and  had  gone  off  again  on  horseback. 
Needless  also  to  say,  that  they  asked  awkward 
questions  directly,  and  that  the  “foreign  poli- 
tics” and  the  “ falling  asleep  in  the  sun”  wouldn’t 
serve  a second  time  over  with  them.  Being  at 
the  end  of  my  invention,  I said  Mr.  Franklin’s 
arrival  by  the  early  train  was  entirely  attributable 
to  one  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  freaks.  Being  asked, 
upon  that,  whether  his  galloping  off  again  on 
horseback  was  another  of  Mr.  Franklin's  freaks, 
I said,  “Yes,  it  was;”  and  slipped  out  of  it — I 
think  very  cleverly — in  that  way. 

Having  got  over  my  difficulties  with  the  ladies, 
I found  more  difficulties  waiting  for  me  when  1 
went  back  to  my  own  room.  In  came  Penelope 
— with  the  natural  sweetness  of  women — to  kiss 
and  make  it  up  again ; and — with  the  natural 
curiosity  of  women — to  ask  another  question. 
This  rime,  she  only  wanted  me  to  tell  her  what 
was  the  matter  with  our  second  house-maid,  Ro- 
sanna Spearman. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Franklin  and  me  at  the 
Shivering  Sand,  liosanna,  it  appeared,  had  re- 
turned to  the  house  in  a very  unaccountable 
state  of  mind.  She  had  turned  (if  Penelope  was 
to  be  believed)  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  She 
had  been  merry  without  reason,  and  sad  without 
reason.  In  -one  breath  she  had  asked  hundreds 
of  questions  about  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  and  in 
another  breath  she  had  been  angry  with  Penel- 
ope for  presuming  to  suppose  that  a strange  gen- 
tleman could  possess  any  interest  for  her.  She 
had  been  surprised  smiling,  and  scribbling  Mr. 
Franklin’s  name  inside  her  work-box.  She  had 
been  surprised  again  crying,  and  looking  at  her 
deformed  shoulder  in  the  glass.  Had  she  and 
Mr.  Franklin  known  any  thing  of  each  other  be- 
fore to-day  ? Quite  impossible ! Had  they  heard 
any  thing  of  each  other?  Impossible  again ! I 
coidd  speak  to  Mr.  Franklin’s  astonishment  as 
genuine,  when  he  saw  how  the  girl  stared  at 
him.  Penelope  could  speak  to  the  girl’s  inquis- 
itiveness as  genuine,  when  £hg  asked  questions 
about  Mr.  Franklin.  The  conference  between 
us,  conducted  in  this  way,  was  tiresome  enough, 
until  my  daughter  suddenly  ended  it  by  bursting 
out  with  what  I thought  the  most  monstrous  sup- 
position I had  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

“ Father  !”  says  Penelope,  quite  seriously, 
“there’s  only  one  explanation  of  it.  Rosanna 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  at 
first  sight !” 

You  have  heard  of  beautiful  young  ladies  fall- 
ing in  love  at  first  sight,  and'  have  thought  it 
natural  enough.  But  a house-maid  out  of  a Re- 
formatory, with  a plain  face  and  a deformed 
shoulder,  falling  in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  a 
gentleman  who  comes  on  a visit  to  her  mistress’s 
house,  match  me  that,  in  the  way  of  an  absurd- 
ity, out  of  any  story-book  in  Christendom,  if  you 
can ! I laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  my 
cheeks.  Penelope  resented  my  merriment,  in 
rather  a strange  way.  44 1 never  knew  you  cruel 
before,  father,”  she  said,  very  gently,  and  went 
out. 

My  girl’s  words  fell  on  me  like  a splash  of 
cold  water.  1 was  savage  with  myself,  for  feel- 


ing uneasy  in  myself  the  moment  she  had  spoken 
them — but  so  it  was.  We  will  change  the  sub- 
ject, if  yon  please.  I am  sorry  I drifted  into 
writing  albout  it,  and  not  without  reason,  as  you 
will  see  when  we  have  gone  on  together  a little 
longer. 

The  evening  came,  and  the  dressing-bell  for 
dinner  rang,  before  Mr.  Franklin  returned  from 
Frizinghall.  I took  his  hot  water  up  to  his  room 
myself,  expecting  to  hear,  after  this  extraor- 
dinary delay,  that  something  had  happened. 

To  my  great  disappointment  (and  no  doubt  to 
yours  also),  nothing  had  happened.  He  had 
not  met  with  the  Indians,  either  going  or  return- 
ing. He  had  deposited  the  Moonstone  in  the 
bank — describing  it  merely  as  a valuable  of  great 
price — and  he  had  got  the  receipt  for  it  safe  in 
his  pocket.  I went  down  stairs,  feeling  that  this 
was  rather  a flat  ending,  after  all  our  excitement 
about  the  Diamond  earlier  in  the  day. 

How*  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Franklin  and 
his  aunt  and  cousin  went  off  is  more  than  I can 
tell  you. 

I w ould  have  given  something  to  have  waited  m 
at  table  that  day.  But  in  my  position  in  the 
household,  waiting  at  dinner  (except  on  high 
family  festivals)  was  letting  down  my  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  servants — a thing  w hich  my 
lady  considered  me  quite  prone  enough  to  do  al- 
ready without  seeking  occasions  for  it.  The 
news  brought  to  me  from  the  upper  regions  that 
evening  came  from  Penelope  and  the  footman. 
Penelope  mentioned  that  she  had  never  known 
Miss  Rachel  so  particular  about  the  dressing  of 
her  hair,  and  had  never  seen  her  look  so  bright 
and  pretty  as  she  did  when  she  went  down  to 
meet  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
footman’s  report  was,  that  the  preservation  of  a 
respectful  composure  in  the  presence  of  his  bet- 
ters, and  the  waiting  on  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  at 
dinner,  wrere  two  of  the  hardest  things  to  recon- 
cile with  each  other  that  had  ever  tried  his  train- 
ing in  service.  Later  in  the  evening  we  heard 
them  singing  and  playing  duets,  Mr.  Franklin 
piping  high,  Miss  Rachel  piping  higher,  and  my 
lady,  on  the  piano,  following  them,  as  it  w ere, 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  seeing  them  safe 
through  it  in  a manner  most  wonderful  and 
pleasant  to  hear  through  the  open  windows,  on 
the  terrace  at  night.  Later  still,  I went  to  Mr. 
Franklin  in  the  smoking-room,  with  the  soda- 
water  and  brandy,  and  found  that  Miss  Rachel 
had  put  the  Diamond  clean  out  of  his  head. 
“She’s  the  most  charming  girl  I have  seen  since 
I came  back  to  England !”  was  all  I could  ex- 
tract from  him,  whgn  I endeavored  to  lead  the 
conversation  to  more  serious  things. 

Toward  midnight  I went  round  the  house  to 
lock  up,  accompanied  by  my  second  in  command 
(Samuel,  the  footman),  as  usual.  When  all 
doors  were  made  fast,  except  the  side-door  that 
opened  on  the  terrace,  I sent  Samuel  to  bed  and 
stepped  out  for  a breath  of  fresh  air  before  I too 
went  to  bed  in  my  turn. 

The  night  wras  still  and  close,  and  the  moon 
was  at  the  full  in  the  heavens.  It  wras  so  silent 
out  of  doors,  that  I heard  from  time  to  time, 
very  faint  and  low,  the  fall  of  the  sea,  as  the 
ground-swell  heaved  it  in  on  the  sand-bank  near 
the  mouth  of  our  little  bay.  As  the  house  stood, 
the  terrace  side  was  the  dark  side ; but  the  broad 
moonlight  showed  fair  on  the  gravel-walk  that 
ran  along  the  next  side  to  the  terrace.  Looking 
this  way,  after  looking  up  at  the  sky,  I saw’  the 
shadow  of  a person  in  the  moonlight  throw’n  for-  v, 
ward  from  behind  the  comer  of  the  house. 

Being  old  and  sly,  I forbore  to  call  out ; but, 
being  also,  unfortunately,  old  and  heavy,  my  feet 
betrayed  me  on  the  gravel.  Before  I could  steal 
suddenly  round  the  comer,  as  I had  proposed,  I 
heard  lighter  feet  than  mine— and  more  than  one 
pair  of  them,  as  I thought — retreating  in  a hurry. 

By  the  time  I had  got  to  the  corner,  the  tres- 
passers, whoever  they  were,  had  run  into  the 
shrubbery  at  the  off  side  of  the  walk,  and  were 
hidden  from  sight  among  the  thick  trees  and 
bushes  in  that  part  of  the  grounds.  From  the 
shrubbery  they  could  easily  make  their  way  over 
our  fence  into  the  road.  If  1 had  been  forty 
years  younger  I might  have  had  a chance  of  catch- 
ing them  before  they  got  clear  of  our  premises. 

As  it  was,  I went  back  to  set  a going  a younger 
pair  of  legs  than  rffine.  Without  disturbing  any 
body,  Samuel  and  I got  a couple  of  guns  and 
went  all  round  the  house  and  through  the  shrub- 
bery. Having  made  sure  that  no  persons  w ere 
lurking  about  any  where  in  our  grounds,  we 
turned  back.  Passing  over  the  walk  where  I 
had  seen  the  shadow,  I now  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  a little  bright  object,  lying  on  the  clean 
gravel,  under  the  light  of  the  moon.  Picking 
the  object  up,  I discovered  that  it  was  a small 
bottle,  containing  a thick,  sweet-smelling  liquor, 
as  black  as  ink. 

I said  nothing  to  Samuel.  But,  remembering 
what  Penelope  had  told  me  alx>ut  the  jugglers, 
and  the  pouring  of  the  little  pool  of  ink  into  the 
palm  of  the  boy’s  han<j,  I instantly  suspected  that 
l had  disturbed  the  three  Indians,  lurking  about 
the  house,  and  bent,  in  their  heathenish  way,  on 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  Diamond  that 
night. 


MY  FIRST  SPECULATION  IN  OIL. 

I AM  not  a strong-minded  woman,  and  very 
much  prefer  to  lean  on  others  and  have  the  di- 
rection of  my  life  taken  entirely  out  of  my  hands. 
But  I do  like  being  independent  of.  servants,  so 
when  I was  left  a widow  with  two  small  children 
and  too  small,  not  to  say  smaller,  means.  I de- 
termined on  housekeeping,  or  rather,  I should 
say,  room-keeping r,  after  this  abominable  over- 
crowded New  York  style,  and  heroically  determ- 
ined to  be  my  own  maid-of-all-work. 

Naturally  one  of  my  first  objects  was  to  have 
something  to  cook  by,  and  my  fancy  at  once 
.seized  on  p^ptroleum-stove,  warranted,  so  ran 
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the  advertisement,  “to  bum  any  kind  of  oil”— 
it  did  not  also  add  “and  any  quantity  of  that 
same.”  Where,  thought  I,  could  I find  any 
thing  simpler  or  more  convenient?  No  coal  to 
be  carried  up  stairs;  no  ashes  to  be  carried 
down,  and  no  dust;  petroleum  thirty  cents  a 
gallon,  and  half  a dozen  patentees  severally  as- 
suring me  that  their  respective  stoves  would  bum 
such  incredibly  small  quantities  of  oil,  that,  poor 
as  I was,  I was  almost  ashamed  of  such  cheap 
warmth,  and  felt  as  if  I could  afford  a respecta- 
ble-sized conflagration  any  time  I chose.  Here, 
thought  I,  is  perfection.  Cheap,  and  clean,  and 
labor-saving— could  any  one  desire  more  ? 

The  great  puzzle  was  to  choose.  My  difficulty 
being  that  each  patentee  proved  to  me  that  his 
invention  used  just  half  as  much  fuel  as  the  last 
one  I had  seen.  As  a woman  I was  bound  to 
believe  him,  my  sex  are  so  easily  convinced ; but 
as  an  ex-member  of  an  arithmetic-class,  it  rather 
bothered  me. 

At  last  I pitched  on  one  that  I saw  in  a shop 
in  Broadway.  This  was  not  so  small  as  many, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  had  an  odd,  spidery 
look  that  I took  a fancy  to.  This  odd  look 
which  it  had  would  have  been  enough — I have  a 
weakness  for  odd  things  and  people — but  the 
patentee  at  once  decided  me  by  a remark  which 
happened  to  hit  another  of  my  weaknesses : 

“Marm,”  said  he,  “if  your  room  isn’t  terri- 
ble large,  you’ll  be  heated  out  of  house  and  home 
by  this  sized  stove.  ” 

This  was  the  very  thing  for  me.  Ffom  long 
residence  in  the  tropics  I am  a real  chilly  body. 
Even  my  minister,  to  bring  me  to  a realizing 
sense  of  my  iniquities,  had  to  suggest  cold  in- 
stead of  heat  as  a probable  final  punishment. 
Too  much  heat  was  the  last  thing  to  discourage 
me.  On  the  spot,  with  a promptitude  that  half 
frightened  myself,  I decided  to  take  the  stove ; 
but  before  ordering  it  I of  course  asked  John 
Gray  what  his  opinion  was — not  that  I expected 
him  to  have  any,  he  never  has  with  me,  and  I 
had  taken  him  along,  not  for  advice  or  counsel, 
for  I generally  follow  my  own ; or  for  protec- 
tion, for  I generally  know  how  to  take  care  of 
myself ; nor  for  company,  for  though  Mr.  Gray 
is  a very  nice  man,  and  sociable,  and  lively,  and 
witty,  in  general  society,  he  has  a most  unac- 
countable timidity  with  me ; and  though  it  is 
evident  he  is  rather  fond  of  me,  he  hasn’t  got 
the  courage  to  say  so.  At  least  all  my  friends 
tell  me  lie’s  in  love  with  me,  and  he  certainly 
does  run  about  after  me  a good  deal ; he  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  it  himself,  and  certainly  hasn’t 
told  me  so.  I despise  timid  people,  utterly  de- 
spise them ; and  there’s  nothing  on  eaith  so  con- 
temptible and  stupid  in  my  eyes  as  a timid  lover. 
There ! I don’t  care  who  knows  my  sentiments. 

So  I wasn’t  much  surprised  when  John  Gray, 
in  a stupid  way,  answered,  when  I asked  his 
opinion  about  the  stove,  “If  you  like,  I don’t 
see  why  it  won’t  suit.”  I knew  what  was  com- 
ing, and  before  he  could  drawl  it  out  I had  or- 
dered home  the  stove. 

When  I came  to  pay  for  it,  twenty  dollars  was 
a serious  matter,  but  my  steadfast  soul  never  fal- 
tered. For  a mere  stove  it  was  a good  deal ; 
but  for  a piece  of  perfection — all  that  a woman’s 
heart  could  desire — it  was  nothing. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  my  purchase, 
and  I remember  thinking  how  beautiful  both 
were.  “ Won’t  be  no  smell  from  it  at  all,”  said 
the  man,  as  he  lit  the  wick  with  a match.  He 
had  hardly  done  speaking  when,  beyond  a ques- 
tion, I smelt  something,  which,  if  my  stove  had 
been  any  thing  but  a patent  stove,  I could  have 
sworn  was  coal-oil.  I ventured  to  hint  my  sus- 
picions, but  the  man,  with  a preternatural  calm- 
ness, which  I believe  to  be  part  of  the  stove  busi- 
ness, decided  that  I only  smelt  the  varnish  that 
is  always  put  on  new  iron,  you  know.  “Maybe 
you  smell  a lee  tie  kerosene,”  he  added,  “for  I 
spilt  a few  drops  a-fillin’  of  the  rezavoy.” 

I thought  I smelt  decidedly  more  than  a few 
drops,  and  felt  a vague  misgiving  that  all  was 
not  just  right,  but  again  my  faith  triumphed, 
and  I maintained  a discreet  silence,  and  determ- 
ined to  give  the  thing  — already  it  was  “the 
thing” — a fair  trial. 

I had  work  at  homo  that  afternoon,  but  there 
was  also  a little  to  be  done  away  from  home,  and 
somehow  amidst  the  smell  of  the  varnish  they  al- 
ways put  on  new  stoves,  you  know,  this  particu- 
lar matter,  which  I had  put  off  once  or  twice  be- 
fore, now  struck  me  as  having  been  unduly  neg- 
lected, and  altogether  rather  a pleasant  thing  to 
do.  Coming  home  at  dusk,  I found  the  children 
with  their  noses  and  their  tempers  unnecessarily 
exercised  by  the  pervading  varnish.  The  even- 
ing had  turned  chilly,  and  I found  that  I was  by 
no  means  aggravated  by  the  quantity  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  heat.  I filled  up  my  stove,  and  raising 
the  wick  as  high  as  I dared,  I managed  to  make 
the  room  tolerably  comfortable ; but  as  the  heat 
increased  the  smell  and  smoke  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  our  noses  fairly  ached  with  our 
constant  sniffing.  My  daughter,  who  already 
had  a bad  cold  and  had  been  coughing  severely, 
took  to  sneezing  as  well,  and  we  were  all  very 
glad  to  go  to  bed  early  and  sleep  in  blessed  for- 
getfulness of  “ speculations  in  oil.” 

The  next  day  found  the  stove  not  quite  so  un- 
bearable, but  still  far  from  satisfactory.  I look- 
ed at  the  reservoir,  and  found  that  at  the  rate  I 
was  burning  oil  I should  expend,  instead  of  the 
sixty  cents  a week  (promised  me  by  the  patent- 
ees), about  four  times  as  much.  The  weather 
was  pretty  cool,  and  so  were  we — cooler  than  we 
could  wish,  but  I could  cook  very  successfully  over 
my  fire. 

I worked  nearly  all  day,  with  my  head  grow- 
ing heavier  and  duller  for  the  want  of  pure  air ; 
two  or  three  times  I opened  the  windows  and 
cooled  the  room  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to 
breathe.  Three  or  four  friends  came  in  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  their  visits  were  shoft,  and 
I began  to  fear  that  the  coolness  of  my  room  had 
spread  to  the  manners  .of  -ip^frientjs.  In  the 


evening  John  Gray  scrape#  and  bowed  his  way 
into  the  room,  excessively  nervous  and  timid, 
and  necessarily  over-polite,  insisting,  as  he  did, 
on  shaking  hands  all  around  two  or  three  times 
before  he  shrunk  into  his  usual  seat  in  the  corner, 
and  lapsed  into  his  usual  stupid  silence,  leaving 
me  to  do  all  the  talking.  But  before  he  had 
managed  to  get  into  his  accustomed  place,  I 
think  he  must  have  detected  the  pervading  odor 
of  oil  or  varnish,  for  he  distinctly  snuffed  twice, 
and  I saw  him  glance  at  “ that  thing.”  But  he 
didn’t  say  any  thing  about  it  — that  was  the 
trouble  with  the  poor,  stupid  fellow ; he  could 
talk  well  enough  to  other  women ; he  could  be 
pleasant  enough  when  other  ladies  than  myself 
were  present,  but  he  never  had  more  than  mon- 
osyllables for  me  ; he  had  been  bold  as  a lion, 
and  had  won  distinction  in  the  war,  but  he  hadn’t 
the  slightest  particle  of  courage  in  my  presence, 
and  never  managed  to  distinguish  himself  with 
me  at  all.  On  this  occasion  he  lighted  his  ci- ' 
gar — I knew  how  fond  he  was  of  smoking,  and 
I always  prepared  him  his  lighter  when  he  came 
— without  once  saying  any  thing  about  my  pur- 
chase ; and  as  I was  conscious  of  at  least  a par- 
tial failure  in  my  speculation,  I talked  altogether 
of  other  affairs.  They  couldn’t  have  been  very 
interesting,  or  the  oil  or  varnish  must  have  af- 
fected him  more  than  it  did  me ; for  before  he 
had  hardly  finished  his  cigar  he  rose  to  go.  I 
looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  I had  never 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  him — that  is,  he  had  not 
usually  gone  before  half  past  ten  of  an  evening 
before  this — and  I was  a little  provoked.  In 
fact,  I was  a good  deal  provoked,  and  I said, 
rather  tartly : 

“Well,  you  are  as  unsociable  as  my  stove, 
and  smoke  a good  deal  more.  I suppose  it 
smells  to  you,  don’t  it?  Well,  I suppose  the 
smell  and  the  cold  are  no  worse  for  you  than  for 
me.” 

He  looked  up  and  answered  with  more  spirit 
than  I had  given  him  credit  for. 

“Mrs.  Jones,  if  you  expect  your  friends  to 
stay,  you  must  find  some  other  method  of  warm- 
ing your  room  than  with  that  thing  (strong  em- 
phasis on  ‘ thing’).  My  throat  isn't  copper-lined 
and  fastened;”  and  he  left. 

“Well,” I said  to  myself,  “I  am  indebted  to 
the  stove  for  one  thing,  anyhow.  The  stupid  fool 
has  some  little  sense  left;”  and  I turned  off  the 
confounded  wick  and  w ent  to  bed  to  keep  warm. 

Next  day  was  no  better,  and  I nearly  cried 
with  vexation.  Here  was  having  perfection  w ith 
a vengeance — losing  all  my  friends  for  a stupid 
old  stove.  I at  once  sent  for  the  patentee  that  I 
might  leant  what  was  the  matter.  He  came — a 
very  bland  and  smiling  gentleman,  with  the  pre- 
ternatural stove  calmness  before -mentioned,  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles,  and  very  dirty  hands. 
He  seemed,  too,  to  have  caught  something  of  the 
oiliness  of  the  petroleum  he  dealt  in,  and  was  in- 
clined to  smooth  over  every  thing.  In  fact,  from 
his  extreme  glibness,  I was  very  likely  to  distrust 
him.  I must  own,  however,  that  I was  in  a gen- 
eral state  of  mistrust,  owing  to  #ie  unfortunate 
end  of  my  interview  of  the  night  before ; and  it 
was  only  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gray,  timid  as  ever,  to 
inquire  if  he  could  do  any  thing  for  me  down 
town,  that  restored  my  equanimity  and  made  me 
take  off  the  mental  blue  spectacles  through  which 
I had  been  seeing  every  thing. 

I saw  at  a glance  that  the  man  was  a regular 
“Yankee.” 

I stated  the  case  to  him,  in  decidedly  em- 
phatic language,  and  declared  “I  would  not  use 
it  unless  the  smell  were  remedied,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  burning  such  an  amount  of  fuel.” 

He  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  stove,  and 
without  a word  peered  into  the  flame,  and  turned 
the  wick  down  and  turned  it  up,  and  sniffed,  and 
then  sat  quiet  and  looked  at  it  as  if  he  expected 
it  would  speak  and  tell  its  own  story.  I did  not 
know  but  that  he  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  with  me,  he  seemed  to  have  seated  him- 
self so  resolutely.  At  length  the  silence  was 
broken,  and  the  oracle  spoke : 

“ Guess  you  haven’t  trimmed  it.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I did,  with  great  care,”  I answered. 

“ Wa’al,  then,  there  oughter  be  a piece  of  pipe 
a-leading  into  the  chimney ; that’ll  make  it  O.  K.  ” 

I suggested,  in  as  insinuating  a manner  as  I 
could,  that  I did  not  want  any  varnish  put  on  the 
new  pipe.  He  promised  compliance,  and  the  new 
pipe  came  in  the  course  of  the  day  — and,  of 
course,  varnished.  There  was  the  new  pipe, 
but,  alas ! the  old  smell. 

The  evening  brought  John,  more  communi- 
cative and  less  timid  than  I had  ever  seen  him, 
and  evidently  with  the  intention  of  bearing  with- 
out flinching  the  discomforts  of  my  room,  rather 
than  give  me  pain  and  let  me  imagine  that  he 
intended  to  leave  me  alone.  I became  quite  con- 
fidential, and  told  him  more  of  my  hopes  and 
plans  than  I had  ever  dared  to  speak  of  before. 
But  the  evening  resulted  as  all  the  others  had, 
and  the  conversation  resolved  itself  into  a rattling 
musketry  of  small  talk  on  my  part,  and  an  occa- 
sional monosyllabic  reply  from  him.  As  the 
monosyllables  properly  should  have  come  from 
me,  and  as  he  had  not  the  courage  to  open  fire 
vigorously,  there  was  no  execution  done,  and 
matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  He  was  as  stupid 
as  ever,  the  stove  smelt  even  worse  than  it  had 
done  before,  and  I went  to  bed  exasperated  at  the 
man  and  almost  cursing  the  stove.  I resolved 
to  endure  it  no  longer ; and  early  next  morning 
I sent  again  for  the  patentee.  He  came;  I 
poured  out  my  troubles  to  him  in  full ; I assert- 
ed, argued,  appealed.  The  grand  result  was — I 
got  a new  stove ! 

I did  not  quite  feel  the  happy  confidence  that 
I had>  felt  the  first  time,  but  I hoped  for  the  best. 
The  patentee  set  it  in  its  place;  lighted  it;  it 
flamed  up ! I stood  with  expectant  nostrils,  to 
catch  the  first  faint  smell  of  the  varnish,  as  he 
called  it — kerosene  I called  it — but  it  didn’t  come. 

I smelt  again  and  again.  I went  out  of  the  room 
and  into  the  fresh  air  and  came  back,  and  still  no 


smell.  In  my  delight  I executed  a sort  of  Indian 
dance  round  the  room  to  express  my  pleasure ; I 
hoped  all  acquaintances  would  come  in  to  witness 
the  success  of  my  experiment.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  away  I went  back  to  my  radical  beliefs,  and 
condemned  utterly  the  people  who  are  always 
wanting  the  world  to  stand  still.  I determined 
to  make  a festival  of  such  a pleasant  end  of  all 
ray  trouble,  and  give  the  children  something  more 
than  their  usually  plain  supper.  I put  on  my 
bonnet  and  rushed  out  into  the  avenue  and 
bought  muffins  and  oysters ; and  when  I came 
back,  finding  that  I had  half  an  hour  of  daylight, 
I sat  down  and  wrote  of  my  troubles  and  trials 
and  their  happy  end  to  my  sister  in  Boston,  tell- 
ing her  to  get  a stove  like  mine,  and  giving  her 
the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  in  New  York. 

At  half  past  six  my  little  supper  was  cooked, 
and  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  John  came  in. 
I was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  he  was  delighted 
that  the  stove  was  a success.  This  was  his  third 
visit  in  a week.  What  did  it  mean?  He  came 
with  a big  basket  of  Thanksgiving  goodies,  sent 
by  an  aunt  of  his,  with  a letter  desiring  that  “.that 
poor  dear  widder,  Miss  Jones,  might  have  some 
of  ’em.”  Our  simple  supper  became  a feast ! I 
was  afraid  that  the  children  would  make  them- 
selves ill,  but  John,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  his  fondness  for  the  children  (a  fondness,  by- 
the-way,  that  went  for  a great  deal  with  me),  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  gratified — and  alto- 
gether we  were  quite  jubilant.  But,  alas ! our 
joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  next  day  was  to 
bring  great  peril.  At  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing I lighted  my  stove,  and  I remember  that  I 
turned  the  wick  very  low,  as  I did  jiot  intend  to 
get  up  just  then.  (>nce  or  twice  I looked  out  at 
the  flame  and  thought  the  light  was  peculiar ; and 
at  about  eight  I got  up  and  went  into  the  other 
room.  Instead  of  a distinct  line  of  fire  all  round 
the  wick  there  seemed  to  be  flame  entirely  fill- 
ing the  cylinder.  I at  once  pressed  down  the 
lever  entirely  that  controlled  the  blaze,  fearful  of 
an  explosion,  and  thinking  that  if  there  were  no 
wick  there  wrould  be  nothing  to  feed  the  flame ; 
but  it  didn’t  make  any  difference — the  fire  still 
continued  to  bum  fiercely.  1 thought  it  couldn’t 
last  long,  as  there  wras  only  the  volatile  part  of 
the  petroleum  to  bum,  and  no  conductor  for  it ; 
but,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  flames  grew  fiercer, 
and  soon  wrere  bursting  out  all  round  the  cylin- 
der with  great,  angry  tongues,  lapping  about,  and 
waiting  for  some  material  to  spend  their  malice 
on.  I didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I remembered 
that  water  would  only  make  the  fire  from  coal- 
oil  more  intense.  I waited  in  consternation ; I 
didn’t  even  think  to  give  any  alarm,  but  sternly 
ordered  the  children  into  perfect  quiet,  and  waited. 

The  air  was  horrible;  our  faces  and  clothes 
were  covered  with  particles  of  soot,  and  every 
thing  in  the  room  was  black  with  it.  I saw  that 
the  water  in  the  tank,  which  was  supposed  to 
keep  the  petroleum  cool  and  prevent  explosion, 
was  boiling.  I thought  I might  do  some  good 
by  adding  cold  water.  L moved  cautiously  to 
the  table,  and  taking  the  water-pitcher  filled  up 
the  tank. 

I drew  back  from  the  stove  only  in  time  to 
hear  a sound  which  I can’t  find  any  w’ord  to  ex- 
press; it  was  more  like  the  whiz  of  a lighted 
shell  through  the  air  than  any  thing  else.  In  an 
instant  the  room  was  filled  by  a sheet  of  flame 
touching  the  ceiling,  and  likely,  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  cover  the  whole  floor.  I stood  in  mute  agony. 
I thought  of  every  thing.  Over  the  mantle  hung 
some  pictures,  relics  of  my  former  happy  home, 
and  endeared  to  me  by  a thousand  recollections. 
Those  I felt  must  go,  even  if  we  saved  life.  I 
glanced  at  my  books  and  papers — my  helps  to 
my  daily  bread — and  last,  and  most  agonizing, 
my  dear  little  children,  with  this  terrible  fire 
raging  between  them  and  me  and  the  door.  It 
seemed  hours  that  I stood  there ! At  last  there 
came  help. 

Through  the  smoke  and  the  flame  I saw  him 
come  in  at  the  door ; I saw  his  look  of  astonish- 
ment ; I saw  the  flash  of  his  eyes  when  I called 
ont  to  him,  “Help,  John,  help!”  He  dashed 
into  the  little  room  adjoining  my  own,  which  I 
used  as  a bedroom  for  my  boy,  and  soon  reap- 
peared with  a blanket.  In  an  instant  more  he 
was  battling  with  the  flames,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes more  he  had  subdued  them.  - As  the  last 
flash  of  flame  died  away,  and  the  danger  was 
over,  the  artificial  strength  of  excitement  failed 
me,  and  I asserted  my  sex  by  fainting  away  in 
John’s  arms!  He  actually  had  the  courage  to 
put  ’em  out  to  catch  me,  and  for  five  minutes  I 
lay  in  his  arms.  I don’t  know  what  he  did  to 
restore  me,  but  at  length  I came  to,  to  bend  my 
eyes  languishingly  on  him;  and  then,  turning 
them  to  the  door,  I saw  standing  there  my  bland 
and  smiling  fiend ! the  patentee ! 

I could  not  speak.  I was  too  full  for  utter- 
ance. I could  only  point  with  silent  indignation 
at  the  min  he  had  made.  He  glanced  at  it  side- 
ways, and  then  at  me  in  the  same  way. 

“ Guess  you  had  the  wick  too  high.” 

Something  exasperated  me  about  the  sentence 
and  the  way  he  said  it : his  manner  was  not  only 
provokingly  assured,  but  had  a way  with  itjhat 
said,  as  plainly  as  words,  “This  is  your  mult, 
and  you ^ re  the  one  to  pay  the  penalty.”  But 
with  an  effort  I only  answered, 

“ No ! I’m  sure  I put  it  down  all  the  way  as 
soon  as  the  blaze  began.” 

He  squatted  before  the  stove,  and,  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  took  another  look  at  the 
dilapidated  patent. 

“ Guess  von  had  the  wick  too  high,”  he  re- 
peated. 

Not  a tone  was  changed,  but  the  man’s  man- 
ner as  he  looked  up  at  me  was  full  of  the  delib- 
erate impudence  of  a man  who  knows  he  has 
only  a woman  against  him.  I trembled  a little, 
but  more  with  anger  than  any  thing  else. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  doubt  my  word, 
but  I distinctly  remember  turning  the  wick  down ; 
and  it  is  down  now',  as  you  may  see.” 


“Guess  you  had  the  wick  too  high,”  was  all 
the  fellow  answered,  with  an  indescribably  in- 
sulting air  of  indifference. 

The  full  impotence  of  my  sex  came  over  mo 
like  a wave,  and  I burst  into  tears  as  he  made  a 
movement  to  rise.  Never  was  movement  more 
needless.  A strong  hand  on  his  collar  helped 
him  to  his  feet  with  a shake  that  made  the  fur- 
niture rattle  all  over  the  room,  and  John  Gray, 
fairly  blazing  and  nearly  speechless  with  rage, 
exclaimed : 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel?” 

And  all  the  while  he  shook  the  individual  in 
question  at  a rate  that  effectually  precluded  any 
answer  whatever. 

The  preparations  for  kicking  the  fiend  down 
stairs  were  progressing  with  alarming  rapidity 
when,  in  a momentary  pause  to  rum  the  aveng- 
ing boot,  his  imperturbable  impertinence  found 
breath  to  put  in  a remark  that  saved  him  on  the 
brink  of  his  J'acilis  descensus : 

“What  are  you  a-doin’  this  fur?  You  ain’t 
her  husband !” 

John  was  fairly  staggered,  and  dropped  the 
fellow'  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  own  stoves  on 
fire.  He  looked  at  me ; he  looked  at  the  man ; he 
blushed;  he  trembled;  and  then  stammered  out : 

“N-no — I’m  not  her — her — husband,  but — ” 

“But  he’s  going  to  be,”  I exclaimed,  my  fury 
again  getting  the  better  of  me;  “and  you  had 
better  pack  yourself  off,  and  your  confounded 
old  stove  with  you.” 

The  murder  was  out ; it  flashed  upon  me  the 
next  instant  with  a blush  that  tingled  to  my  fin- 
ger-tips. The  moment  after  John  Gray’s  face 
lit  up  with  a glory  of  love,  his  courage  came  back 
to  him,  and  the  strong  arms  opened,  ;ind  blush 
and  tears  and  all  were  hidden  on  his  breast  and 
wiped  away  in  his  kisses. 

I don’t  know  how  the  artist  got  down  the 
stairs.  About  ten  seconds  afterward  he  had 
gone.  We  don’t  use  his  patent  in  our  house 
now ; we  find  a furnace  preferable  on  the  whole, 
though  we  have  a wood-fire  for  cheerfulness  in 
the  library.  When  the  early  winter  nightfall 
comes  on,  and  we  sit  by  the  rich  fire-light  that 
is  so  much  nicer  than  gas,  John  Gray — my  John, 
you  know’ — looks  down  into  my  soul,  as  I sit  on 
the  low  ottoman  beside  him,  with  those  great 
dear  eyes  of  his,  and  says : 

“After  all,  darling,  that  wasn’t  such  a bad 
speculation  of  yours  in  oil !” 


MY  ULTIMATUM. 

Who  talks  to  me  of  “giving  up” — 
Of  lying  down  despairing? 

Who  says  the  bitter  in  his  cup 
Is  bitter  past  the  bearing? 

For  me,  I feel  the  thing  to  do 
(Let  fate  be  hard  or  tender) 

Is — like  La  Garde  at  Waterloo — 
To  die  and  not  surrender. 

What  fierce  encounters  I have  had, 
Escapes  how  very  narrow! 

My  first  affray  was  with  a lad 
Who  bore  a bow  and  arrow'. 

If  I should  ever  fight  again 
That  old  and  young  offender. 

I see  my  course  before  me  plain — 
To  die  and  not  surrender. 

And  then  I ran  a race  to  snatch 
A laurel  from  Apollo, 

Whom  very  few  contrive  to  catch, 
And  very  many  follow. 

* Amid  the  throng  of  sons  of  song, 
The  bards  of  either  gender — 

E’en  yet  I pant  and  limp  along — 
To  die  and  not  surrender. 

I strove  with  Plutus  day  and  night, 
But  left  the  fray  in  dudgeon ; 

And  now  I wage  a fiercer  fight 
With  Tempos,  old  curmudgeon. 

Go  on,  Destroyer! — you  destroy, 
And  Art  shall  be  the  mender. 

Gray  hair? — I’ll  get  a wig,  my  boy, 
Or  dye  and  not  surrender! 


“GRANDMAMMA  IS  COME.” 


The  most  popular  character  of  a household 
is,  after  all  that  is  said  of  filial  affection  and 
duty,  not  infrequently  the  grandmother,  particu- 
larly if  she  lives  at  a distance.  She  is  associated 
with  all  of  the  home  pleasure,  and  none  of  those 
home  restrictions  which,  no  matter  how  whole- 
some, are  never  rightly  appreciated  by  children. 
They  hear  her  spoken  of  only  with  respect  and 
love;  and  when  she  comes  her  visit  is  antici- 
pated for  days,  and  preceded  by  unusual  prepa- 
rations, and  is  invariably  accompanied  by  gifts 
and  “goodies.”  The  poet  had  a true  sense  of 
the  importance  of  grandmamma  when  he  wrote 
thus: 


Jnst  see  the  fuss  the  children  make ; 

With  what  keen  longings  of  delight. 

When  grandmamma’s  away,  they  yearn 
With  love’s  desire  for  her  return. 

The  boys,  with  many  a loud  hurrah, 

Squeal  of  life  and  beat  of  drum, 

And  now  and  then  a boisterous  shout, 

Give  warmest  welcome  to  grandma ; 

Alps  clear  voice  shrilly  ringing  out, 

Through  all  the  hubbub  and  the  hum, 

“ Look  sharp  there — grandmamma  is  come !” 
And  the  first  kindly  greetings  o’er, 

What  confidences,  to  he  sure, 

Are  interchanged  1 It  is  so  nice 
To  have  wise  talk  not  cold  advice, 

And  girls  so  love  in  loving  ears 
Freely  to  pour  their  hopes  and  fears. 

’Tis  strange,  indeed,  how  extremes  meet— 
Zenith  anon  is  ’neath  our  feet— 

Due  east  and  west  meet  face  to  face— 

In  distance  earth  and  heaven  embrace. 

Ah!  youth  and  age  how  blessdd  sweei. 
When  life’s  extremest  points  thus  meet. 

Oh,  proud  prerogative  of  age, 

The  hearts  of  children  to  engage: 

Oh,  prouder  privilege  of  youth. 

To  learn  from  age’s  lips  the  truth. 

Drilled  from  ^ov^ng  wisdom’s  ruth  1 
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DAY-DREAMS  OF  ^HE  PAST. 

The  artist  of  our  chamyng  engraving  on  page 
41  has,  and  not  without  good  taste,  made  his 
drawing  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  our  day- 
dreams— a little  mixed  and  incongruous,  but  not 
indefinite.  He  has  thrown  upon  his  canvas  the 
numerous  faces  and  figures  and  fancies  which 
decorate  it  with  a free  and  careless  hand,  and  the 
picture  which  has  resulted  is  as  charming  and 
fascinating  as  are  these  day-dreams  in  which  we 
often  allow  our  imaginations  to  revel  unrestrained. 
The  old  head  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving  is 
supposed  to  have  given  his  fancy  free  scope  in 
dreams  of  the  past ; and  he  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  visions  of  youthful  sports  and  pastimes,  the 
beauties  he  has  known  and  loved,  the  scenes  he 
has  witnessed  and  enjoyed ; the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life,  indeed,  are  recalled  to  his  mind,  and 
his  day-dreams  become  indeed  “visions  of  beau- 
ty” not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  reader  who 
gazes  on  the  picture. 


THE  TIME  WILL  COME. 

“The  time  will  come!”  these  simple  words 
A world  of  varied  meaning  tell — 

Now  merry  as  the  song  of  birds, 

Now  mournful  as  a passing  bell. 

The  child — who  longing  to  be  free 
To  roam  the  sunny  woods  and  fields, 
Where  rippling  streams  flow  on  in  glee, 

And  Nature  store  of  fragrance  yields — 
When  all  his  heart  makes  holiday, 

And  be^  o’er  blooming  flow’rets  hum, 

Doth,  hppeful  of  his  freedom,  say, 

“The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 

“The  lime  will  come!”  aspiring  cries, 

With  throbbing  heart  and  soul  aflame. 

The  ardent  youth  who  vows  to  rise 
Till  he  has  won  an  envied  name, 

When  his  renown  aloft  shall  shine 
Like  some  proud  star  above  the  sea, 

To  all  the  world  a brilliant  sign 
That  he  hath  gain’d  the  victory: 

For  ever  to  his  eager  soul, 

Like  sound  of  “spirit-stirring  drum,” 

These  accents,  full  of  promise,  roll — 

“The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 

“The  time  will  come!”  the  maiden  fair 
Has  murmur’d;  in  her  bloom  of  youth, 

In  hope  the  future  time  to  share 

With  one  who  vow’d  her  life-long  truth. 
Alas,  alas,  that  such  things  are! 

Her  idol  proves  but  worthless  clay, 

Who,  deeming  gold  more  precious  far, 

Her  priceless  love  has  cast  away. 

But  shall  he  scathless  do  this  deed? 

No,  conscience  never  will  be  dumb; 

For  him  repentance  shall  succeed; 

“The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 

‘‘The  time  will  come,”  the  patriot  cries,  . 

“When  men  shall  do  me  justice  here; 
Which  though  my  native  land  denies, 

Not  less  is  she  my  country  dear. 

When  force  and  fraud  would  trample  low 
Her  liberties  amid  the  dust, 

My  life-blood  in  her  cause  shall  flow', 

And  prove  me  worthy  of  her  trust. 

Those  hearts  shall  do  me  justice  then 
That  Falsehood  now  has  stricken  numb, 

Yet  shall  they  rise  to  truth  again : 

The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 

“The  time  will  come!” — a captive’s  hope, 
Who,  gazing  through  his  prison-bars, 
Surveys  the  distant  azure  cope 

Where  shine  the  soft  and  pitying  stars. 

He  thinks  of  home,  and  those  who  pine 
To  hold  him  to  their  hearts  once  more ; 
Where  wife  and  children’s  pray’rs  combine 
To  hail  his  cruel  bondage  o’er. 

Though,  haply,  Death  alone  may  be 
His  liberator,  yet  the  sum 
Of  all  his  hopes  thus  whispers  he — 

“The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 

“The  time  will  come!”  the  weary  heart, 
Worn  by  its  conflict  with  the  world, 

Sighs,  as  though  longing  to  depart 

For  realms  where  Sorrow’s  wings  are  furl’d, 
Where  Falsehood  can  not  enter  in, 

Where  love  and  friendship  ne’er  grow  cold, 
But  perfect  tmth  and  beauty  win 
Each  heart  within  their  tender  fold. 

To  meet  again  the  loved  and  lost, 

To  hear  those  tones  Death  bade  be  dumb, 
We  pray — though  here  so  tempest-tost — 

“The  time  will  come — the  time  will  come!” 


LETTERS  PATENT. 

Ruth  Ivexdall  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her 
mother’s  cottage,  her  plump,  shapely  figure 
clearly  defined  in  the  lingering  glow  of  sunset, 
and  her  face  turned  aside,  looking  down  the 
street  to  where  the  path  wound  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  disappeared.  It  was  a face  not 
handsome  or  even  noticeable  but  for  the  mouth, 
which  in  some  way  centred  and  expressed  all 
the  other  features.  The  firm  line  of  Ruth’s 
closed  lips  meant  a strong,  practical  nature,  but 
equal  possibilities  of  womanly  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness were  suggested  by  the  flexile  curves  into 
which  it  broke  as  she  spoke  or  smiled.  It  was 
a young,  fresh  face,  of  one  little  tried  as  yet, 
save  by  the  common  frictions  of  life,  but  whom 
any  great  test-strain  of  duty  or  suffering  would 
not  find  unprepared — who  could  die  for  her  ideal 
of  right  if  need  were,  or  live  for  it,  which  is 
sometimes  the  harder  thing  to  do.  Country- 
born  and  reared,  Ruth’s  winsomeness  was  that 
of  the  good  heart,  without  which  the  best  results 
of  breeding  and  culture  are  of  little  worth.  She 
was  not  without  - — of  romance,  either; 
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and  was,  in  her  way,  as  true  a hero-worshiper  as 
anv  maiden  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  times. 

Ruth’s  hero  was  Mark  Barton.  Their  very 
unlikeness  had  drawn  them  together,  like  the  at- 
traction between  opposite  magnetic  poles.  How 
often,  in  their  old  school-days,  she  had  looked 
on  in  a maze  of  admiration  while  the  shy,  dark- 
haired boy,  sitting  apart  from  his  noisy  mates  in 
the  long  noon-time,  whittled  out  little  wheels 
and  shafts,  and  pulleys,  or  fitted  odd  bits  of 
wood  together  with  persistent  patience — a rest- 
less fire  burning  in  his  black  eyes. 

Genius  is  often  but  a sorrowful  gift  to  poverty. 
Mark  Barton  had  struggled  up  through  an  or- 
phaned boyhood  and  a lonely  youth  to  a man- 
hood bare,  as  yet,  of  most  of  those  accessories 
to  ease  and  comfort  which  men  strive  after. 
Others,  who,  like  him,  had  their  own  way  to 
make,  were  . .1  ready  settling  in  life  with  fair  pros- 
pects ; but  how  much  nearer  was  Mark’s  work 
to  any  tangible  result,  capable  of  exchange  into 
home  and  fireside  currency,  than  when  he  and 
Ruth  were  first  engaged  three  years  ago  ? 

Meanwhile  some  ridiculed  and  more  blamed 
him.  It  availed  little  to  soften  the  stern  judg- 
ment of  men  of  shrewd,  practical  common-sense 
that  one  half  his  small  room  was  crammed  with 
books  whose  contents  had  been  transferred  to 
his  own  busy  brain,  while  all  around  were  strewn 
parts  of  models,  and  the  complicated  tools  of  a 
mechanician.  Their  disapproval  was  all  the 
more  grave  that  one  who  had  learned  so  much 
should  know  so  little.  Such  labor  was  only  a 
refined  sort  of  idleness — “shiftlessness”  in  the 
expressive  local  phrase.  “A  poor  horse  that 
can’t  carry  his  own  provender,”  they  said,  look- 
ing at  Mark’s  thin  cheeks  and  threadbare  dress. 
But  Ruth — 

“Her  faith  is  fixed  and  can  not  move, 

She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 

• She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

‘ I can  not  understand ; I love.’  ” 

This  cheery-faced  girl,  waiting  in  the  twilight 
for  her  tardy  lover,  cared  little  for  the  sneers  or 
pity  of  those  who  might  misjudge  him.  She  saw 
him  coming  at  last,  but  so  slowly  and  wearily 
that  she  hurried  out  to  meet  him,  in  a fright  lest 
he  were  ill. 

“ No,  not  sick,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  anx- 
ious question ; then  he  added,  in  a voice  that 
could  not  make  itself  quite  steady,  “It’s  all 
wrong,  Ruth!” 

“What  is  wrong,  Mark?” 

“The  machine;  oh,  Ruth,  to  fail  now,  when 
I have  worked  at  this  so  long !” 

“ Fail ! Why,  Mark !”  said  Ruth,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  arm  with  a swift,  caressing  motion, 
“that’s  a new  word  for  you,  dear!  Besides, 
how  often  I’ve  heard  mother  say  that  finding  out 
where  one  is  wrong  is  the  very  next  thing  to  being 
right.” 

“ It  is  not  that,  Ruth.  My  principle  is  a true 
one,  and  I know  that  in  time  I could  find  out 
some  way  to  obviate  this  defective  working ; but 
Ruth — I hardly  dare  to  tell  you — I have  spent 
more  than  my  last  cent  on  this  model,  and  how 
I’m  to  pay  my  debts,  even,  without  selling  my 
books,  I really  can  not  tell.  It  was  pure  pre- 
sumption to  go  on  so ; but  I was  so  sure  of  suc- 
cess this  time,  and  you  know  what  success  meant 
for  you  and  me.” 

He  paused  a moment,  then  he  said,  impetu- 
ously : 

“You  had  best  give  me  up,  Ruth;  I’m  not 
worth  the  waiting  for!” 

Her  hand  was  on  his  lips. 

“Don’t,  Mark!”  she  said.  “Come  indoors, 
there’s  no  one  here.” 

They  went  in ; she  drew  him  into  a chair  and 
sat  down  beside  him,  holding  his  hand. 

“Mark,  how  much  money  do  you  need  to  pay 
these  debts  and  go  on  with  your  work  ?” 

“ More  than  I shall  be  likely  to  see  very  soon, 
little  woman,  ” he  answered,  trying  to  speak  cheer- 
fully. 

“Would  five  hundred  dollars  be  enough?” 

‘ ‘ Five  hundred  ? "What  would  not  five  hun- 
dred dollars  do  ? But  why  do  you  ask  ? Your 
eyes  shine  as  if  you  had  found  the  philosopher’s 
stone.” 

“It’s  just  as  well  for  you  as  if  I had!”  said 
Ruth,  wisely ; “ you  shall  have  that  sum  to-mor- 
row— to-night,  if  you  wish  it !” 

“Ruth!’ 

“Mark,  dear,  I have  a secret;  it's  the  first 
one  I ever  kept  from  you.  You’ve  heard  me 
speak  of  uncle  Roger,  haven’t  you?  Though, 
indeed,  I don’t  remember  him  very  well  myself. 
He  died  a year  ago,  in  California,  and  left  me  in 
his  will  five  hundred  dollars.  I meant  to  surprise 
you  with  it,  and  not  come  to  you  quite  empty- 
handed,  when — when  we  are  married,  Mark. 
But  it  will  do  us  both  a great  deal  more  good 
now  than  then,  and — Oh,  Mark,  I’m  so  glad !” 

Little,  practical  Ruth  broke  down,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

“My  darling  girl!”  cried  Mark,  lifting  her 
face  till  he  could  look  into  her  tearful  eyes ; ‘ £ you 
don’t  think  I could  take  that  money  ?” 

“ Oh,  Mark ! indeed,  indeed  I do  !” 

“But  I can  not;  it  would  not  be  manly  or 
even  right.” 

“Mark,  listen  to  me!”  Ruth  was  speaking 
now  with  a calm  authority  that  forced  him  to 
hear.  ‘ ‘ Are  there  any  questions  of  worldly  usage 
between  you  and  me?  Are  not  our  interests 
one  ? Can  any  good  fortune  come  to  you  and 
not  be  mine  too  ? Can  you  want  to  build  up  a 
home  any  more  than  I long  to  try  to  make  it  a 
happy  one  for  you  ? Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  you  or  I use  that  money,  or  when, 
only  as  one  or  the  other  can  do  the  best  with  it 
for  both  of  us  ?” 

“I  will  take  it,”  said  Mark,  solemnly,  “and 
may  God  prosper  me  as  I shall  use  it  for  us 
both !” 

“ Going  to  be  married,  eh ! Ruth  ?”  said  Judge 
Markham  next  day,  as  Ruth  presenter!  the  note  he 
had  given  her  for  the  amount  of  her  little  legacy. 


“No,  Sir;  not  yet.” 

“Well,  well,  child ! It’s  none  of  my  business 
what  you  want  with  your  money” — signing  a check 
and  giving  it  to  her  with  a glance  at  her  scarlet 
cheeks — “ here  it  is,  interest  and  all ; but  it’s  my 
advice  to  you,  and  no  fee  asked,  not  to  invest  it 
too  deeply  with  that  hare-brained  lover  of  yours.” 

Ruth  drew  her  little  figure  up  with  sudden  dig- 
nity. 

“ I’m  much  obliged  to  you,  Judge  Markham,” 
she  said,  and  went  out,  the  current  of  her  joy  too 
deep  and  strong  to  be  disturbed  by  any  passing 
ripple  of  vexation. 

Full  of  new  courage,  and  with  every  nerve  of 
hand  and  brain  tensely  straining  for  action,  Mark 
closed  his  little  work-shop,  and  went  into  the  city, 
that  he  might  have  increased  advantages  for 
study,  and  be  able  to  superintend  in  person  the 
construction  of  a new  model.  • 

Will  Trafton,  confidential  clerk  in  the  house 
of  “Wilkes  & Brown,”  had  been  Mark  Barton’s 
playmate  in  childhood.  Meeting  Mark  on  the 
street  one  day,  he  greeted  him  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  old  acquaintance,  and  at  parting  asked 
his  address. 

“I  shall  drop  in  upon  you  at  my  first  spare 
hour,”  he  said,  when  it  had  been  given. 

“Thank  you,  Will;  but  you  won’t  find  me 
very  sociably  inclined — I have  other  business.” 

“ That’s  cool,  decidedly ; but  yon  were  always 
an  odd  chap,  and  I sha’n’t  be  vexed  with  you. 

I shall  come  all  the  same.  ” 

Trafton  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Again  and 
again  his  calls  broke  in  upon  Mark’s  hours  of 
close  application ; but  despite  all  hindrances  his 
work  went  steadily  onward.  One  by  one  the 
difficulties  seemed  to  clear  away  before  the  per- 
fection of  his  plan,  and  the  future  shone  with  the 
golden  promise  of  success. 

One  day  Trafton  came  in,  bringing  a friend 
with  him,  a Mr.  Everett — “a  man,”  according 
to  Will’s  graphic  introduction,  “after  your  own 
heart,  Barton — can  read  your  wheels,  big  and 
little,  like  a book;  knows  more  of  every  thing 
worth  knowing  in  five  minutes  than  a good-for- 
naught  like  me  in  a lifetime !” 

Mark  caught  the  fascinating  smile  with  which 
Everett  held  out  his  hand ; and  the  annoyance 
he  had  felt  at  the  first  entrance  of  his  visitors 
was  dissipated  at  once.  To  be  appreciated  was 
a very  new  and  charming  sensation  to  one  who 
had  worked  all  his  life  under  a cloud  of  censure 
and  misconstruction.  Here  was  a man,  every 
line  of  whose  face  showed  intellect  and  culture, 
with  the  air  of  one  well-versed  in  men  and 
things,  meeting  him,  the  poor,  toiling  inventor, 
with  all  the  fine  courtesy  due  an  equal.  If  Mark 
had  been  a better  physiognomist  he  might  have 
thought  the  face  wanted  heart;  as  it  was,  he 
felt  no  lack.  The  hour  passed  delightfully,  and 
when  Everett  said  at  leaving,  “ I am  very  thank- 
ful to  my  friend  Trafton  for  so  pleasant  an  ac- 
quaintance— shall  I dare  to  intnxde  again?’’ 
Mark  answered,  warmly,  “I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you.” 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  Everett  had 
come  to  be  a daily  visitor,  holding  a place  in 
Mark’s  confidence  which  no  other  man  had  ever 
occupied.  He  entered  with  wonderful  interest 
into  Jill  the  plans  of  the  young  mechanist,  and 
was  as  familiar  with  the  complicated  idea  of  the 
invention  from  which  Mark  hoped  so  much,  as 
its  author  himself.  All  the  minor  difficulties 
which  temporarily  obstructed  the  general  design 
had  been  laid  before  him,  as  also  the  various 
ways  by  which  Mark  expected  to  accomplish 
their  removal. 

Ruth  Kendall,  in  her  little  room  at  home, 
wept  tears  of  joyful  pride  over  the  glowing  let- 
ters which  chronicled  at  once  the  progress  of  the 
model  and  the  growth  of  the  new  friendship. 

Meanwhile  the  visits  of  Will  Trafton  to 
Mark’s  little  study  became  less  frequent.  But 
if  Mark  himself  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  no- 
tice the  cloud  which  seemed  to  be  darkening 
across  his  friend’s  gay  good-humor,  and  the  fur- 
tive expression  which  his  eyes  took  on  some- 
times, as  of  one  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  and  sus- 
picious of  the  distrust  of  others,  Everett  was  less 
blind.  “Something  is  going  seriously  wrong 
with  Trafton,”  he  decided  with  quiet  certainty, 
and  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  out  the  cause. 

“Everett  leaves  town  to-morrow,”  wrote 
Mark  to  Ruth  one  day;  “a  sudden  call  of  busi- 
ness— may  be  absent  indefinitely.  I scarcely 
dare  to  think  how  much  I shall  miss  him.  ” 

At  last  Mark’s  great  work  was  done.  The 
model  was  complete  and  stood  before  him  the 
child  of  his  own  brain,  perfect  in  adaptation, 
faultless  in  working. 

All  other  emotions  seemed  swallowed  up  in 
the  full  assurance  of  victory,  and  the  thought  of 
what  that  victory  would  be  to  the  faithful  heart 
that  had  waited  and  loved  and  trusted  so  long. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  secure  his  patent, 
and  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune — nay,  better 
far,  to  home  and  love — seemed  open.  Having 
taken  the  necessary  steps  through  a friend  at 
Washington  toward  presenting  his  claim  at  the 
Patent  Office,  he  still  remained  in  the  city  await- 
ing further  information.  One  night  there  came 
a telegram,  brief  but  comprehensive  : 

"You  are  too  late.  A patent  was  granted  only  two 
weeks  ago  to  James  Everett— model  almost  identical 
with  yours.  Claim  was  rushed  through.” 

Mark  never  knew  how  long  he  sat  without 
word  or  motion.  Even  the  power  of  thought 
seemed  1 earing  him.  He  was  conscious  of  but 
two  emotions,  the  utter  desolation  of  having  been 
betrayed  by  his  friend,  and  an  intense  longing 
for  Ruth.  At  last  he  rose  mechanically,  and 
went  out.  He  moved  on  aimlessly,  turning  cor- 
ner after  corner,  until  suddenly  he  heard  the 
dizzy  rush  of  a fire-engine  past  him,  and  found 
himself  confused  with  a crowd  surrounding  a 
burning  building.  There  was  a cry  of  “The 
roof!  the  roof!”  and  the  throng  surged  back- 
ward, as  the  whole  structure  fell  in  with  a crash, 
throwing  its  blazing  timbers  out  into  the  street.  I 


I Mark  heard  something  hiss  toward  him  through 
the  air,  and  fell  blackened  and  bleeding  under 
the  feet  of  the  people. 

“Where  am  I?”  It  was  Mark  who  spoke, 
looking  about  him  feebly  and  uncertainly,  as  if 
groping  for  the  lost  thread  of  reason  and  mem- 
ory. 

“Here,  Mark — at  home.” 

“Oh,  Ruth!  is  it  you?”  and  at  sight  of  her 
tender  face  bending  over  him,  the  past  rushed 
upon  him  like  a flood,  and  his  scarred  face  con- 
tracted in  a spasm  of  pain. 

“It  is  I,  Mark  dear!  but  you  must  not  talk 
— you  are  too  weak.” 

“ But  tell  me  how  I came  here.  I was  hurt-— 
I remember.  Where  did  you  find  me,  Ruth  ?” 

“In  the  hospital,  dear.  You  were  carried 
there,  and  we  found  it  out  by  the  newspaper.  So 
we  went  for  you,  brother  John  and  I.  You  were 
very  wild  then,  and  the  surgeons  thought  you 
would  never  be  any  better ; but  I knew  that  mo- 
ther and  I could  nurse  you.  And  now  you  are 
so  much  better — almost  well!”  She  spoke  ea- 
gerly, as  if  trying  to  persuade  herself  also. 

“Now,  Mark,  not  one  word  more!”  she 
said,  as  he  essayed  to  speak;  “you  must  try  to 
sleep.” 

“You  won’t  leave  me,  Ruth  ?” 

“I  never  leave  you !”  with  a look  more  elo- 
quent than  words.  He  lay  for  a long  time  with 
closed  eyes  ; then  he  said  weakly,  “ Ruth !” 

“Yes,  Mark.” 

“You  know  about  it ?” 

“Yes,  dear;  I found  the  dispatch  in  your 
pocket.  But  you  must  not  think  of  it  now !” 

“But  I must!”  he  answered  with  sudden  en- 
ergy. “ Ruth,  it’s  all  gone ! Your  money — my 
faith  in  humanity — our  home  that  was  to  be!” 

“No,  no!  Never  say  it,  Mark!”  What  a 
subtle  magnetism  infused  itself  into  his  tired 
brain  from  the  tender  touches  of  her  finger-tips ! 
“Not  gone!  my  love!  We  have  all  these  and 
more  in  our  trust  in  God  and  in  each  other. 
Let  that  man  take  your  work — it  does  not  make 
it  his ! The  victory  is  yours — God  gave  it  to  you, 
and  with  it  that  larger  patAit  which  He  grants  to 
His  nobility !” 

Mark’s  convalescence,  so  long  delayed,  was 
now  proportionally  rapid.  His  disease  had  been 
more  the  result  of  extreme  mental  exhaustion 
than  the  mere  physical  effect  of  the  blow  which 
was  its  immediate  cause.  The  healthful  tone 
once  re-established,  he  steadily  gained  strength. 
As  he  became  able  to  think  connectedly,  his 
mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  successfully  contest- 
ing his  claim  with  his  false  friend.  One  plan 
after  another  was  entertained  and  rejected  for 
want  of  some  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence. He  was  astounded  now  at  his  own  lack 
of  foresight  in  neglecting  to  file  a “ caveat”  which 
would  have  served  him  as  a partial  protection. 
He  determined,  at  last,  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
able,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  a competent 
attorney,  and  abide  by  his  decision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  case. 

There  was  a sharp  rap  at  the  door  one  even- 
ing, and  when  Ruth  opened  it,  Will  Trafton  stood 
there  and  asked  anxiously  for  Mark.  She  showed 
him  into  the  inner  room,  and  left  the  two  alone. 
Mark’s  surprise  at  Trafton’s  unexpected  visit  was 
more  than  equaled  by  his  wonder  at  the  change 
visible  in  him.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  recognized 
him  at  first,  so  utterly  worn  and  haggard  was  his 
face,  and  every  gesture  so  eloquent  of  discour- 
agement mingled  with  a desperate  determination 
to  brave  the  worst.  He  would  not  take  Mark’s 
proffered  hand. 

“No,  no!”  he  said,  “if  you  knew  all,  you 
would  not  offer  it.  I’ve  been  a perjured  traitor 
at  heart,  though  I am  glad  for  your  sake,  Mark, 
that  I have  not  gone  too  far  to  turn  back.  Mark, 
God  knows  that  when  I first  brought  Everett  to 
see  you  I thought  he  was  an  honest  man.  I be- 
lieved in  him  just  as  freely  as  you  afterward  did. 

I never  had  a suspicion  of  what  he  meant  to  do 
until — ” 

“Why,  Will!”  interrupted  Mark,  “I  never 
blamed  you  /” 

“ Hear  me  out ! I had  taken  to  bad  ways — I 
was  always  so  powerless  against  temptation!”  he 
groaned.  “I  lived  beyond  my  salary,  and  when 
every  thing  was  on  the  brink  of  an  exposure  that 
would  have  lost  me  my  situation  and  sent  me 
away  disgraced,  Everett  gained  my  confidence 
and  saved  me.  It  happened  more  than  once, 
and  at  last,  when  I was  deeply  in  debt  to  him, 
and  could  not  pay,  and  was  almost  wholly  in  his 
power  in  other  ways,  he  sprung  this  villainous 
plan  of  his  upon  me,  and  by  dint  of  promises 
and  threats  made  me  pledge  myself,  in  case  you 
should  contest  the  patent,  to  help  him  by  giving 
such  testimony  as  he  should  dictate.  * There, 
Mark!  you  know  it  now,  and  I never  can  tell 
you  what  tortures  I have  suffered  for  it!”  He 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a great  sob ; 
then  he  lifted  it  again,  and  went  on  with  nervous 
eagerness : “ But,  Mark,  your  case  can  be  made 
clear  as  day.  In  the  first  place,  you  can  prove 
by  some  one  here  how  long  ago  you  began  work 
on  your  first  plan,  can’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  by  Ruth  and  others.” 

“Well,  there’s  Bill  Cleevy,  the  janitor  of  the 
building  where  you  were,  who  will  swear  to  Ev- 
erett’s being  in  your  room  so  much.  Better  than 
that,  I found  out,  by  accident,  where  Everett  had 
his  model  made.  It  was  at  some  works  in  Phila- 
delphia. I had  to  go  there  the  other  day  on  some 
business  for  Mr.  Brown,  and  I went  to  see  the 
man  who  made  it.  I suppose  you  will  call  it  a 
providence,  Mark,  that  in  an  old  waste-basket 
we  found  a sheet  of  written  instructions  in  your 
own  handwriting,  which  Everett  had  given  him. 
Then  add  my  testimony  to  all  the  rest,  and  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  failure.” 

Mark  was  weak  yet,  and  the  shock  was  almost 
too  great  for  him.  A few  tears,  which  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  shed,  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
He.  held  out  both,  hands  to  Will,  who  took  them 
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Cahine"  CrniosiTir.s.— Mr.  Seward  havingirarchnsed 
an  iceberg,  and  secured  the  refusal  of  an  earthquake, 
proceeds  to  negotiate  for  a volcano. 


$120— doubtless  more  than  he  was  worth.  The  mon- 
ey was  paid,  the  various  parties  seemed  satisfied,  and 
the  man  departed  with  his  new  companion. 

Skating  is  an  ancient  amusement,  having  originated ' 
probably  at  some  unknown  period  among  the  dykes 
of  Holland.  It  was  first  introduced  into  London  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  practiced  by  the  cav- 
aliers of  St.  James’s  Park  as  a great  novelty.  As  to 
skates,  they  have  undergone  wonderftn  changes— the 
Icelanders  used  the  shank-bone  oi  a deer  or  a sheep  < 
And  in  a description  of  ancient  customs  in  London  it 
is  remarked : “ When  the  great  fenn  or  moore  (\yhich 
watercth  the  walls  of  the  citie  on  the  north  sides)  is 
frozen,  many  young  men  play  upon  the  yce,  and  sliding 
swiftly.  Some  tye  bones  to  their  feete  under  their 
heeles,  and  shoving  themselves  by  a little  pick  etaffe, 
slide  as  swiftly  as  a bird  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow 
out  of  a cross-bow  .”  Time  and  ingenuity  have  wrought 
great  changes,  and  the  skates  of  to-day  are  highly  fin- 
ished articles,  and  command  a high  price. 

In  Philadelphia— and  the  fashion  will  soon  be  in 
New  York— if  it  did  not  originate  here— burglars  are 
traveling  around  as  peddlers,  offering  for  sale  a paste 
for  burnishing  silver.  They  produce  the  paste,  and 
offer  to  polish  the  silver-ware  for  nothing,  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  know  what  silver  is  in  the 
place  they  visit,  and  where  it  is  kept.  It  is  the  height 
of  the  season  for  burglars  now,  and  good  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  give  them  any  special  facilities. 

A second  Yelverton  case  has  been  brought  up  in 
London.  One  Sir  Eardley  married  a New  York  lady 
in  1S59,  and  she  being  still  living,  he  has  recently 
married  an  English  lady.  It  was  shown  that  the  mar- 
riage in  New  York  took  place  in  Calvary  Church  in  the 
presence  of  many  witnesses.  Sir  Eardley,  defended 
by  eminent  counsel,  contended  that  the  marriage  was 
illegal,  but  the  magistrate  committed  him  without 
bail  to  take  his  trial.  Sir  Eardley  seems  to  have  im- 
agined that  he  could  repudiate  his  New  York  marriage 
because  there  , was  no  ceremony  before  the  British 
Consul.  A very  little  investigation  will  convince  En- 
glish lords  and  lawyers  that  the  law  of  New  York 
does  not  suffer  wives  to  be  repudiated  on  the  gTound 
of  a trivial  irregularity  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  In 
England,  to  be  sure,  if  a man  tucks  in  an  extra  letter 
as  he  signs  his  name  to  the  marriage  record,  ii  the 
ceremony  is  not  performed  between  certain  established 
hours,  and  in  certain  established  places,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  established  rules,  why,  when  he  wants 
a change  of  life,  he  finds  it  very  easy  to  pick  a flaw  in 
the  performance,  and  to  have  the  marriage  declared 
null  and  void.  Not  so  in  this  State.  As  was  shown 
in  a recent  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  there  may  be 
a valid  marriage  in  this  State  though  not  formally 
solemnized  by  a clergyman  or  consent  declared  before 
a magistrate.  If  parties,  competent  to  contract,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  agree  together  to  be  husband 
and  wife,  and  afterward  recognize  each  other  as  such, 
it  is  a sufficient  marriage  to  sustain  an  indictment  for 
bigamy  in  the  event  of  one  01  tne  parties  having  be- 
fore that  time  married  another  who  is  still  living. 
Marriage  in  this  State  is  a civil  contract,  and  does  not 
require  the  intervention  of  a minister  or  magistrate  to 
make  it  legal.  And  although  certain  religious  cere- 
monies are  highly  desirable  and  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  marriage,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the  ex- 
act law  be  known,  so  that  no  one  may  be  deprived  of 
just  rights  through  a false  representation  or  construc- 
tion of  it 


now  with  an  entreaty  for  forgiveness,  which  was 
met  before  half  uttered. 

There  is  little  need  to  tell  what  the  reader  has 
guessed  already ; how  the  Commissioner  ot  Pat- 
ents tried  the  case,  deciding  it  in  favor  of  the  real 
inventor;  how  the  proceeds  of  Mark’s  first  sale 
were  devoted,  in  part,  to  annihilating  the  baf- 
fled Everett’s  last  hold  upon  Will  Trafton,  who 
emerged  from  the  terrible  shadow  of  his  tempta- 
tions and  failures,  having  learned  a lesson  which 
would  make  him  all  his  life  a stronger  and  a bet- 
ter man ; how  there  was  a wedding  in  the  coun- 
try church,  where  all  the  town  crowded  to  see, 
and  Judge  Markham  gave  away  the  bride ; how 
not  a few,  who  sneered  at  the  poor  inventor  while 
the  issue  of  his  experiments  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance, now  ask  his  counsel  and  patronage ; how 
wealth  has  been  to  him  no  excuse  for  a vain- 
glorious idleness,  but  the  prosperous,  happy  years 
come  and  go,  finding  and  leaving  him  a tireless 
investigator,  a lover  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  a 
simple,  earnest  worker  for  God  and  man. 


What  nose  is  more  brilliant  than  the  tot 
Why,  volca— no's,  to  be  sure.  Pat  remark 
chief  glow  of  each  comes  from  the  “ crater. 


REFLECTIONS  IN  A FASHIONABLE  CHURCH, 
iftch  notes  from  a contralto  voice, 

Loving,  laughing  eyes, 

Some  one  list’niug  to  those  notes — 

Sunlight  in  the  skies. 

Sad  notes  from  a contralto  voice, 

Tear-drops  In  the  eyes, 

None  to  listen  to  those  notes— 

Twilight  in  those  skies. 

No  sound  from  that  contralto  voice, 

Closed  for  aye  those  eyes, 

Some  one  pining  for  those  notes— 

Darkness  in  the  skies. 

Glad  notes  from  a contralto  voice, 

Glory  in  those  eyes, 

Some  one  dreaming  hears  those  notes— 
Dawn  is  in  the  saies. 


An  ancient  rhyme  divides  female  beauty  into  four 
orders,  as  follows : 

Long  and  lazy, 

Little  and  loud, 

Fair  and  foolish, 

Dark  and  proud. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Not  unfreqnently  some  heroic  deed,  performed  by 
some  humble  but  noble  spirit,  comes  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  for  a brief  moment,  and  awakens  a thrill  of 
admiration.  But  it  is  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  great 
vortex  of  daily  news,  and  passes  into  oblivion.  A 
good  deed,  worthy  of  remembrance  and  praise,  was 
witnessed  a week  or  two  ago  near  Pier  12,  North  Riv- 
er. A one-armed  soldier,  attempting  to  throw  a line 
to  a vessel,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  overboard.  Una- 
ble to  sustain  himself  he  had  sunk  twice  and  was  just 
going  down  for  the  third  time,  when  a little  fellow 
named  John  White,  who  was  engaged  in  selling  pa- 
pers on  the  dock,  dropped  his  stock  in  trade,  threw 
off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  leaped  into  the  water  after 
the  man.  Being  a good  swimmer  the  gallant  boy  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  head  of  the  maimed  veteran 
above  water  until  assistance  was  rendered  and  both 
were  hauled  out  on  the  dock.  John  White  deserves 
to  meet  with  abundant  patronage  hereafter.  And,  in- 
deed, news-boys  in  general  exhibit  in  their  daily  work 
a most  commendable  degree  of  energy,  perseverance, 
and  patience,  which  many  others  older  and  wiser 
might  imitate. 

There  is  an  opening  for  an  inventor.  An  exchange 
says  there  has  been  too  much  of  “the  roasting  busi- 
ness," and  that  stoves  and  coal-oil  should  be  thrown 
out  of  railroad  cars.  Can  not  a safe  mode  of  heating 
and  lighting  cars  be  discovered  ? While  recent  rail- 
road horrors  are  frCsh  in  the  mind,  it  is  well  to  agitate 
this  question. 

We  have  had  some  severe  weather  this  winter,  and 
may  reasonably  expect  more.  But  in  Canada  the 
season  is  said  to  have  been  thus  far  the  coldest  ex- 
perienced for  eighteen  years.  Certain  citizens  of 
Maine  have  had  some  tough  experiences.  A short 
time  ago  a man  went  to  get  a piece  of  corned  beef 
from  a barrel.  The  pickle  was  frozen  hard,  and  in 
breaking  it  with  a crow-bar,  the  cold  Iron  froze  his 
fingers ! A woman  met  with  a still  more  extraordi- 
nary disaster.  Going  with  her  hands  warm  and  wet 
from  the  wash-tub  after  the  clothes-stick  in  the  wood- 
houee,  as  she  was  about  to  take  it  up  her  hand  was 
seized  and  held  fast.  Looking  with  some  terror  to 
see  what  strange  monster  had  thus  fastened  upon 
her,  she  found  that  an  iron  crow-bar,  standing  near, 
had  frozen  fast  to  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  not  mere- 
ly held  on  like  grim  death,  but  was  apparently  draw- 
ing her  whole  arm  into  its  chilling  embrace.  In  her 
terror  she  called  aloud  for  water,  and  her  mother, 
thinking  only  hot  water  could  be  wanted  in  such 
weather,  came  with  a dipper  full  of  boiling  water ! — 
Fearing  that  she  was  about  to  be  scalded  as  well  as 
frozen,  the  victim  of  the  crow-bar,  which  still  kept  its 
grip  upon  her,  cried  louder  than  ever  for  cold  water, 
which  being  poured  upon  her  hand  she  was  able  to 
tear  it  away  with  the  loss  of  the  skin,  which  remained 
upon  the  inexorable  iron.  Her  hand  was  blistered  as 
badly  as  if  it  had  been  burned ! 

A new  article  of  manufacture  has  jnst  made  its 
appearance  in  our  market  which  promises  to  occupy 
a wide  field.  It  forms  a connecting  link  between 
glass  and  porcelain,  extending  largely  into  the  do- 
main of  each.  Its  peculiar  character  is  defined  by  its 
name — “Hot-cast  Porcelain."  While  containing  the 
ingredients  of  which  porcelain  is  composed  it  is  work- 
ed like  glass,  and  can,  like  glass,  be  blown,  pressed, 
or  rolled  into  any  desired  shape.  The  reason  for  nam- 
ing the  new  material  “Hot-cast  Porcelain"  is,  that  it 
is  produced  in  a single  operation  while  the  ingredients 
are  in  a state  of  fusion.  The  manufacture  of  this  por- 
celain is  at  present  carried  on  in  a factory  of  consider- 
able extent  in  Philadelphia;  but  a movement  is  now 
making  to  greatly  enlarge  the  production— a number 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  this  city  taking  a deep 
interest  in  it.  Samples  of  the  material  can  be  seen  at 
62  John  Street,  up  stairs. 

A most  extraordinary  story,  of  the  Baron  Mun- 
chausen style,  is  told  by  a fireman  who  describes  how 
he  rescued  a child  from  a burning  house.  He  was  <Jh 
the  fourth  floor,  and  fire  had  cut  off  all  means  of  es- 
cape inside.  The  fireman  called  to  the  man  who  held 
the  hose  to  turn  on  his  largest  stream.  When  the 
stream  reached  the  window  the  fireman  took  the  child 
in  one  arm,  and  clasping  his  legs  and  his  free  arm 
round  the  stream,  slid  safely  down  to  the  pavement. 

A young  woman  living  in  Indiana,  who  is  about  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  has  been  the  subject  of  a remark- 
able trance,  which  lasted  twelve  hours.  She  had  been 
ill,  and  to  all  appearance  died.  Preparations  were 
made  for  her  funeral,  but  as  the  body  retained  its 
warmth  it  was  delayed.  When  consciousness  re- 
turned the  girl  told  strange  stories  of  her  visit  to  oth- 
er worlds,  and  of  those  she  saw  in  heaven  and  hell. 
She  also  said  she  should  have  another  trance,  which 
happened  as  she  foretold.  During  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon she  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  thd*pulse  beat 
faintly  and  the  body  was  not  entirely  cold.  All  sen- 
sation was  gone.  The  girl  is  uneducated,  but  has  al- 
ways borne  a good  character  for  truthfulness,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  church.  The  physician  in  attendance 
is  positive  as  to  her  condition  during  the  whole  time, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  him  she  would  have  been  bur- 
ied alive. 

Illinois  is  a remarkable  State,  and  contrives  to 
startle  the  world  with  its  strange  proceedings  pretty 
often.  One  of  the  latest  sensations  is  the  sale  of  a 
husband  by  a jealous  wife.  The  lady  in  question  find- 
ing that  another  woman  was  planning  to  elope  with 
her  husband,  thought  she  ought  to  be  paid  for  him  ! 
This  was  considered  fair,  and  the  man  was  valued  a* 


MY  NEW-YEAR’S  CALL. 


conveys 


’t  very  tempting  o 
; call  on  Penelope. 


5.  As  we  turn  up  the  street  we  accidentally 
Horror  ot  Penelope. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


What  the  Recent  Fenian  Explosive  Letters: 
Caused. 


ADVICE  TO  SKATERS. 

1.  Never  try  to  skate  in  two  directions  at  once.  It 
always  ends  in  sorrow. 

2.  Eat  a few  apples  for  refreshment  sake  while  skat- 
ing, and  be  sure  to  throw  the  cores  on  the  ice. 

3.  Sit  down  occasionally,  no  matter  where.  There 
is  no  law  to  prevent  a new  beginner  from  sitting  down 
whenever  he  has  an  inclination  to  do  so. 

4.  When  you  meet  a particularly  handsome  lady  try 
to  skate  on  both  sides  of  her  at  once.  This  is  very 
pretty,  and  sure  to  create  a sensation. 

5.  Skate  over  all  the  small  boys  at  once. 

6.  If  you  skate  into  a hole  in  the  ice  take  it  coolly. 
Think  how  you  would  feel  if  the  water  was  boiling 
hot 

7.  If  your  skates  are  too  slippery  buy  a new  pair. 
Keep  buying  new  pairs  till  you  find  a pair  that  are  not 
slippery. 

8.  In  sitting  down  do  it  gradually.  Don’t  be  too 
sudden ; you  might  break  the  ice. 

J).  When  you  fall  headlong  examine  the  straps  of 
your  skates  very  carefully  before  you  get  up. 

10.  Wear  a heavy  over-coat  or  cloak  till  you  get 
thoroughly  warmed  up,  and  then  throw  it  off  and  let 
the  wind  cool  yon. 

11.  After  you  get  so  that  you  can  skate  tolerably 
well  skate  three  or  four  hours — skate  frantically— 
skate  till  you  can’t  stand  up. 


2.  She’d  never  forgive  the  slight  It  would  provi 
fearful  blow. 


THE  “TIMES”  ON  THE  “ALABAMA"  CLAIMS. 

During  the  Civil  War  in  A merica. — The  idea  is  sim- 
ply preposterous.  That  such  claims  for  a moment 
should  be  entertained  by  a civilized  power,  only  too 
clearly  demonstrates,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  Conclusion  of  Peace. — We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  on  the  Alabama  difliculty,  and 
though,  perhaps,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  inter- 
national law,  a violation  of  rights  has  been  commit- 
ted ; yet,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  _ . , 

Upon  Application  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. — There  is,  after  all,  a great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  American  view  of  this  question.  At  the 
same  time  the  dignity  of  this  country,  etc. 

After  the  Fenian  Raid  in  Canada.— The  sooner  this 
matter  is  settled  the  better.  m , , 

On  Receipt  of  Peremptory  Demands  from  Washington. 
—John  Bull  is  not  the  sort  of  individual  to  fight  about 
L.  8.  D.  A graceful  concession,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Result  of  Mr.  Seirard's  Last  Communication.— 
Don’t  hit  us,’  please.  We  won’t  do  so  again.  How 
much  is.  there-to  pay  f Booh-ooh-ooh ! We’re  so  sor- 
ry I 

Love  is  a pearl  of  purest  hue, 

But  stormy  waves  are  round  it. 

And  dearly  may  a woman  rue 
The  hour  that  first  she  found  it. 


WHERE  TO  LIVE. 

All  good  man  should  live  in  Archangel ; all  angry 
men  in  Ireland. 

All  murderers  in  Kildare ; all  circus-men  in  Somer- 
set. 

All  brokers  in  Stockholm ; all  cold  men  in  Chili. 

All  geometricians  in  Cuba ; all  fools  in  Folly  Island. 

All  horticulturists  in  Botany  Bay;  all  wags  in  the 
Bay  of  Fruidy. 

All  perfumers  in  Muscat  or  Cologne ; all  brewers  in 
Malta. 

All  gluttons  in  Turkey ; all  beggars  in  Hungary. 

All  laconic  men  in  Laconia ; all  mourners  in  Siberia 
or  Wales. 

All  confectioners  in  Candia:  all  children  in  the 
Crimea. 

All  oil-speculators  in  Greece;  all  gamblers  in  the 
Faroe  Isles. 

All  stumblers  in  Tripoli ; all  curious  men  in  Pekin. 

All  shoemakers  in  Bootan ; all  soldiers  in  Armenia 
or  Warsaw. 


One  of  a party  of  musical  friends,  referring  to  an 
exquisite  musical  composition,  said,  “that  song  al- 
ways carries  me  away  when  I hear  it.”  “Cau  any 
one  sing  it  ?”  asked  Jerrold. 


I must  call,  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
and  brother  in  the  distance. 
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JUDGE  BUSTEED  OF  ALABAMA. 


HON.  RICHARD  BUSTEED. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  race  of  Southern  assas- 
sins had  died  with  Booth  and  the  slave  oligarchy, 
and  that  we  should  never  again  hear  of  the  hang- 
ing or  shooting  of  Northern  men  and  Government 
officials  for  the  reason  that  they  were  of  North- 
ern birth  and  official  position.  The  attempted 
assassination  of  Judge  Richard  Busteed,  at 
Mobile,  shows  that  this  ignoble  and  mean  spirit 
which  leads  men  to  resort  to  the  commission  of 
the  highest  crime  to  “preserve  their  honor  and 
sustain  their  character”  is  not  yet  crashed  out. 

The  facts  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Judge  ; 
Busteed  are  as  follows  : He  has  been  for  some 
years  Judge,  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  and  on  December  28  was  in 
Mobile  in  attendance  on  his  court.  The  assas- 
sin who  attempted  his  life  is  L.  Y.  B.  Martin, 
the  District  Attorney  at  Mobile.  Charges  had 
been  preferred  in  Judge  Busteed’s  court  against 
Martin  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  the  Grand 
Jury  had  found  a true  bill  against  him.  Judge 
Busteed  refused,  on  the  application  of  Martin 
and  his  friends,  persistently  made,  to  stay  the 
proceedings  against  him,  and  thereupon  Martin 
conceived  that  he  had  just  cause  of  anger  against 
the  Judge.  On  the  morning  of  December  28  he 
met  Judge  Busteed  near  the  Mobile  Post-Office, 
and  accosted  him  by  saying : 

“Judge  Busteed,  do  you  intend  to  allow 
that  indictment  against  me  to  take  its  course  ?” 

“Of  course,  Sir,”  answered  the  Judge,  “the 
law  must  take  its  course.” 

Without  another  word,  the  duly-elected  Mo- 
bile prosecutor  of  criminals  drew  a revolver,  and 
without  a word  .of  warning,  shot  the  judge  of 
criminals  in  the  breast  and  subsequently  in  the 
leg.  The  victim  has  since  lain  in  great  danger 
of  Iris  life,  and  his  recovery  is  yet  doubtful. 

Judge  Busteed,  of  whom  we  give  a portrait 
on  this  page,  was  born  in  Ireland.  His  father 
was  a colonel  in  the  British  army,  and  at  one 
time  civil  and  military  Governor  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  a dependency  of  the 
British  crown.  On  returning  to  England,  Col- 
onel Busteed  sold  out  his  commission,  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  established  a newspaper  strongly 
democratic  in  principle,  where  his  sons  learned 
something  of  ‘ ‘ the  art  preservative  of  arts.”  On 
removing  to  this  city  the  son  became  a compos- 
itor in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  office,  and 
soon  afterward  entered  himself  as  a student  in 
the  law-office  of  the  late  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
mett. In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
arul  soon  secured  a large  practice.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  he  was  appointed  Counsel  to  the  Cor- 
poration, to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  B.  Shepard  ; and  at  the 
election  following  was  elected  to  that  office  for  the 
usual  term  of  three  years. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  was  commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General.  After  serving  for 
over  a year  he  resigned,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  his  present  office. 

Very  tew  lawyers  in  the  country  possess  greater 


powers  as  an  advocate.  As  a judge  he  has  made 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people  and  bar  of  Ala- 
bama, and  his  published  charges  to  grand  juries 
exhibit  a high  degree  of  legal  acumen  and  strong 
practical  sense. 


AMIDST  THE  ICE  AGAIN. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  several  exploration  fleets 
of  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  in  search  of 
an  Open  Polar  Sea,  some  important  discover- 
ies have  been  made  in  the  same  direction  by 
American  whalers.  These  discoveries  have  been 
less  of  an  open  sea  than  of  a new  polar  continent} 
but  they  are  important  steps  in  Arctic  explora- 
tion, and  add  considerably  to  the  world’s  geo- 
graphical knowledge  as  well  as  to  the  world’s 
! known  surface. 

The  existence  of  the  land  lately  discovered 
has  been  surmised  for  forty  years  or  more,  and 
was  originally  announced  by  Baron  Wrangell, 
a famous  Russian  explorer.  * He,  however,  never 
saw  it,  but  learned  of  its  existence  from  the  Si- 
berian Indians.  It  was  first  actually  seen  on 
August  14,  1867,  from  the  bark  Nile,  and  subse- 
quently that  vessel  sailed  for  one  hundred  miles 
along  its  exposed  coast.  The  land  lies  almost 
within  sight  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  most 
eastern  province  of  Siberia,  but  is  almost  unap- 
proachable. The  southeastern  cape  of  the  new 
1 territory  is  in  north  latitude  71°  10',  and  west 
1 longitude  176°  4G'.  The  southwestern  cape  is  in 
i north  latitude  70°  50',  and  west  longitude  178° 
15'.  From  these  points  and  this  southern  coast 
it  stretches  indefinitely  northward.  This  land 
> could  be  distinctly  seen  in  August  last  from  the 
{ Nile.  Along  the  south  coast  it  looked  quite  ele- 
j vated,  and  near  the  centre  has  an  extinct  crater 
! cone,  which  is  estimated  to  be  2480  feet  high, 
j This  coast  appears  to  be  nearly  straight,  with 
j j high,  nigged  cliffs,  and  entirely  barren.  The 
j northeast  coast  appears  to  run  from  the  south- 
i east  cape  in  a northwesterly  direction  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the 
j north  and  northeast.  Captain  Bliven  traced  it 
j much  further  north,  and  has  seen  others  who 
traced  it  to  north  of  latitude  72°.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  extends  much  further  to  the  north, 
and  that  there  is  another  island  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  Captain  of  the  Nile  named  it  Wrangell’s 
Land,  after  the  noted  Russian  explorer.  The 
west  point  he  named  Cape  Thomas,  after  the 
seaman  on  his  ship  who  discovered  it,  and  the 
southeast  point  Cape  Hawaii,  after  the  port  from 
which  he  had  last  sailed. 

Our  engraving  on  this  page  shows  a vessel 
amidst  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  many  dangers  to  which  whalers  in  ex- 
treme northern  latitudes  are  frequently  subjected. 
Numberless  are  the  ships  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  immense  icebergs  which  form  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  float  occasionally  south- 
ward until  they  dissolve  under  the  rays  of  our 
summer  suns.  The  vessel  in  our  illustration  ap- 
pears to  have  just  escaped  from  being  crushed 
between  twro  large  mountains  of  ice  which  were 
bearing  down  upon  it. 
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What!  nothing?  Not  a penny 
The  raiser ! — Hnsh  ! you  see 
He  cuts  up  well  for  many — 
Who  cares?  I’ve  not  got  nnv- 
Ah  who!  Well— R.  I.  P.  ‘ 


What  “ fraud  and  theft  ?”  oh 
Such  charges  are  not  true! 
A duty,  you  must  know.  Sir, 
That  to  ourselves  we  owe,  Si 
But  laugh  at  I.  O.  U. 


Tears,  loving  tears,  have  started 
From  every  eye;  be  still — 

For  we  are  broken-hearted, 

We  miss  the  dear  departed, 

God  bless  him ! — Where’s  his  Will 


Ruin,  that’s  all — to-morrow. 

Ruin?  God  help  them  then! 

To  starve,  to  beg,  to  borrow, 

Their  lot?  Well,  wherefore  sorrow- 
Are  we  not  gentlemen  ? 
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THE  SINGER’S  PLACE. 

You  would  pass  it  among  the  rest, 

Curious  world,  as  you  haste  along, 

The  tiny,  secret  joy  possessed, 

The  heart  of  life  and  the  fount  of  song, 

Kept  securely  above  your  wrong. 

Safe  as  a bird’s  nest  high  in  a tree, 

On  the  outermost  twig,  where  it  bends  and  swings, 

Out  of  reach  if  any  one  see, 

And  safe  for  the  dweller,  without  his  wings, 
Because  the  lightest  and  smallest  of  things. 

They  may  look  aud  listen  underneath, 

When  leaves  are  thick  in  the  festal  June, 

And  think  the  old  tree  all  abreath, 

It  trembles  so  in  the  stillest  noon 
With  the  overflow  of  the  raptured  tune, 

As  if  the  spirit  were  in  its  boughs 
That  keeps  such  joy  in  the  air  afloat; 

The  tiny  singer  in  his  great  house 
Swelling  the  while  his  tireless  throat, 

More  than  a bird’s  joy  in  the  note. 

For  all  that  the  glorious  tree  receives, 

When  spring  her  beautiful  robe  lets  fall, 

Crown  of  blossoms  aud  wealth  oi  leftves, 

A pillar  in  earth’s  great  banquet-hall, 

There  is  only  the  robin’s  voice  for  all. 

Sing,  sing  on,  glad  heart,  sweet  mouth  1 
The  precious  burthen  is  all  for  thee; 

Wind  of  the  west  and  wind  of  the  south 
Kiss  the  boughs  oi  the  happy  tree 
Where  Joy  is  mated  with  Harmony, 

Keeping  its  summers  with  music  rife, 

Its  winters  warm  with  the  empty  nest; 

Through  its  flushing  and  waning  life, 

Still  the  home  of  the  singing  guest, 

Blessed  always  above  the  rest. 

Carl  Spencer. 


TERRIBLE  TELEGRAMS. 

I am  of  opinion  that  some  place  of  residence 
should  be  provided  for  quiet,  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple who  find  it  impossible  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  rapid  and  to  them  most  obnoxious 
changes  (misnamed  ‘ ‘ improvements”)  which  are 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  what  is  called  prog- 
ress. Such  people  as  myself,  for  instance,  who 
can  not  run,  and  are  equally  unable  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  are  continually  being  knocked  down 
by  the  wheels  of  the  triumphal  car  of  the  .nine- 
teenth century.  Can  not  the  Government  set 
apart  a suburb  for  our  especial  benefit ; a place 
to  which  rto  local  railway  has  yet  penetrated ; 
where  no  hansom  cabs  linger  along  the  roadways 
for  the  purpose  of  making  furious  dashes  at  timid 
pedestrians  who  venture  on  a crossing;  where 
clean  and  genteel  flys  may  be  hired  of  a civil 
stable-keeper ; and  a couple  of  sedan  chairs,  re- 
tained for  ordinary  evening  visitations  in  the  next 
street,  to  be  earned  by  the  carpet -beater  and 
general  pdd-man  and  messenger,  assisted  by  the 
son  of  the  small-coal  man  or  the  green-grocer ? 
It  may  be  replied  that  there  are  suburbs  already 
in  existence  where  such  a condition  of  things 
might  easily  be  inaugurated — suburbs,  or,  at  all 
events,  adjacent  though  outlying  country  places, 
where  there  are  as  yet  no  railway  stations.  I can 
only  say,  I don’t  know  one  in  which,  directly  a 
few  select  inhabitants  take  quiet  possession  in 
the  hope  of  remaining  undisturbed  by  the  rest- 
less, soulless,  mechanical  activity  of  the  age,  a 
speculative  builder  does  not  run  up  hideous 
streets  of  semi-detached  villas,  and  form  a colony 
of  stockbrokers’  clerks  and  aspiring  tradespeople, 
who  leave  their  shops  belunu  daily  at  five  o’clock. 
The  consequence  is,  that  to  take  these  people  to 
town  every  morning  there  is  an  omnibus  compe- 
tition which  entirely  excludes  the  original  resi- 
dents from  all  the  inside  seats;  and,  finally,  a 
branch  railway  and  a wretched,  horribly  new 
stone -and -stucco  station  disfigure  the  place; 
the  best  walks  are  cut  up  and  spoiled ; the  streets 
are  infested  with  hordes  of  navigators,  who  de- 
moralize the  laboring  population  and  increase 
the  number  of  the  beer-shops,  and  we  are  all 
scared  by  day  and  kept  sleepless  by  night  by  the 
scream  and  rattle  of  the  trains.  The  whole  scan- 
dalous proceeding  is  consummated  by  the  arrival 
of  a telegraphic  apparatus  and  the  newspapers ; 
nasty,  closely -printed,  unwieldy,  great  broad- 
sheets, from  which,  if  any  body  ventures  to  read 
them — and  it  is  what  1 never  could  bring  mjr 
mind  to  do — the  ink  all  comes  off  upon  one’s 
gloves  and  soils  one’s  muslin  dress.  It  is  to  the 
telegrams  that  I personally  have  the  greatest 
aversion,  however ; not  that  there  is  any  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  curious  discovery  of  the 
powers  of  electricity.  The  wonders  of  science, 
as  exhibited  at  the  "Polytechnic,  where  I make  a 
point  of  going  twice  a year,  have  ever  been  a 
source  of  gratification  to  me ; and  I would  have 
them  made  useful  in  the  instruction  of  youth  at 
half-price ; but  nothing  now  is  too  high  or  too 
sacred  for  trade ; or,  as  those  who  are  ashamed 
to  call  it  by  its  right  name  say,  “for  the  ad- 
vancement of  commercial  interests.”  Of  all  the 
modem  inventions  which  have  served  to  over- 
throw sentiment  among  us,  to  abolish  refinement, 
and  to  use  the  results  of  a high  material  civiliza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a mental  and 
spiritual  barbarism,  I regard  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph as  the  worst.  Telegrams  (the  very  word 
is,  I am  told,  a barbarous  and  illiterate  jargon) 
are  illustrative  of  what  is  called  modern  progress 
— of  the  progress  which  leaves  every  thing  best 
worth  having  behind,  and  for  the  sake  of  living 
faster,  enjoys  nothing.  If  they  have  not  almost 
abolished  uniting,  they  have  at  ieast  nearly  put  an 
end  to  epistolary'  correspondence.  We  get  no  let- 
ters now ; only  brief,  uninteresting,  and  frequent- 
ly ungrammatical  communications,  scrawled  il- 
legibly on  a tiny  scrap  of  flimsy  tissue  note-paper. 
Who  ever  receives  a good,  honest,  earnest  letter 
nowadays? — a letter  which  the  writer  has  sat 
down  to  as  to  a labor  of  love,  and  warming  with 
the  task,  has  extended  over  a fair  sheet  of  gilt- 
edged  post,  and  then  crossed?  In  a few  more 
years  there  will  be  nobody  left  who  keeps  pack- 
ets of  letters  tied  ^epet  nooks 


and  drawers  of  their  desks  and  bureaus.  There 
will  be  no  desks  and  bureaus,  perhaps ; no  letters 
certainly ; it  will  all  be  done  by  telegram,  and 
an  imitation  will  be  sent  an  hour  before  dinner- 
time, with  just  “4.30  sharp”  upon  it;  and  the 
reply  will  be,  “Yes,  thanks.”  This,  however, 
is  sarcasm.  It  ill  becomes  me  to  satirize  that 
which  should  rather  be  regarded  with  serious 
grief ; for  consider  how  much  letters  have  had 
to  do  with  the  lives  of  people  like  myself : how 
almost  every  epoch  in  our  quiet  existences  has 
been  marked  by  epistolary  correspondence.  I 
never  received  but  twTo  of  those  dreadful  tele- 
grams in  my  life,  and  one  them  was  delivered  to 
me  in  mistake  for  somebody  else.  It  contained 
only  these  words : 

“ All  right.  A girl.  Both  doing  well.” 

It  gave  me  a dreadful  shock,  for  I remembered 
how  the  advent  of  a little  stranger  in  our  family 
had  ahvays  been  accompanied  by  a series  of  ob- 
servances which  indicated  that  an  immortal  be- 
ing had  been  ushered  into  the  world.  There  was 
first  a white  kid  glove  on  the  knocker,  then  a 
cushion  stuck  with  pins  of  welcome,  next  the 
solemn  whispering  reception  of  visitors  by  the 
young  mother,  who  sat  up  in  a lace  cap  and  a 
large  white  shawl ; and  of  half-crowns  by  fhe 
nurse,  who  assiduously  produced  light  refresh- 
ments on  the  occasion ; then  there  was  the  chris- 
tening, with  white  favors  and  a quiet  party ; and 
a silver  mug,  a papboat,  a coral  and  bells  from 
godfathers  and  godmothers.  All  these  ceremo- 
nies were  the  occasion  of  letters  which  kept  alive 
family  affection,  and  made  life  something  more 
than  a mere  passing  reminder,  und  time  worth  a 
better  record  than  the  mere  memorandum  of  a 
railway  clerk. 

Letters  w'ere  a part  of  the  observances  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days.  There  w ere  proper  seasons 
and  occasions  for  them,  quite  independent  of 
any  thing  happening  which  required  to  be  com- 
municated— at  Christmas-tide  especially,  and  on 
New-Year’s  Day,  and  birthdays,  and  on  hearing 
incidentally  of  some  piece  of  good  fortune  or  any 
sorrow  which  had  overtaken  a friend.  I hope 
we  have  not  yet  reached  such  a pitch  of  brutality 
that  we  could  communicate  by  telegram  on  any 
of  these  occasions,  giving  our  secret  thoughts 
and  tender  sympathies  to  the  ear  of  the  clerk, 
and  sending  them  briefly  in  a couple  of  lines.  I 
remember  even  in  my  school-days  how  much  let- 
ters had  to  do  with  our  daily  life.  There  were 
the  letters  that  we  got  from  home  with  the  cake 
and  the  parcel  of  fruit,  the  new  w'riting-desk  and 
the  box  of  toys.  Then  there  were  the  holiday 
letters,  written  just  before  breaking -up  days, 
wherein  we  were  supposed  to  write  the  senti- 
ments of  our  hearts  by  beginning  “My  dear  Pa- 
rents,” and  declaring  our  hope  that  we  should 
“ever  be  mindful  of  the  constant  love  and  care” 
bestowed  upon  us  by  our  dear  friends,  and  “of 
the  inestimable  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  those  studies  to  winch  we  were  di- 
rected by  those  to  whom  the  care  of  our  educa- 
tion w'as  intrusted. " llow  well  I remember  the 
old  formula ! I have  some  of  my  owrn  letters  in 
my  desk  now,  along  with  those  others — those 
mournful,  deep-black-bordered  ones  that  came 
to  me  with  the  first  great  sorrow  that  almost  laid 
my  life  low ; but  which,  coming  as  messengers 
of  terrible  intelligence,  had  yet  something  of 
healing  in  their  wings,  because  of  the  love  and 
compassion  that  dwelt  in  the  words  by  which 
that  awful  message  was  conveyed.  The  ink  is 
all  brown  and  faded  now,  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  sorrow  lives,  the  remembrance  of  the  sor- 
row and  of  the  tenderness,  both  of  which  can  be 
recalled,  as  it  were,  in  their  first  freshness  by  a 
glance  at  those  blurred  and  paling  characters. 

I don’t  know  why  I should  have  grown  so 
garrulous,  even  though  I have  lived  to  be  an  old 
maid.  Yes,  I have  none  of  those  other  letters  in 
my  secretary — letters  that  tell  of  the  heart’s  de- 
votion, and  of  which  some  of  my  friends  have  re- 
ceived so  many,  and  have  allowed  me  to  partici- 
pate in  their  joy,  not  always  lasting.  1 might 
have  had,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  There  came  to 
me  one  day  a black-bordered  messenger  instead 
of  a white-winged  dove,  and  the  page  that  might 
have  been  opened  in  my  book  of  life  was  closed 
forever.  I will  not  think  of  that  now ; not  that 
the  thought  gives  me  pain.  But  I have  gone 
quite  away  from  the  subject  of  telegrams.  I said 
1 had  only  received  two.  The  second  was  from 
my  dear  niece  Bertha,  Her  parents  live  in  the 
country,  aud  I have  ever  tried  to  act  to  her  as 
though  she  had  been  my  own  daughter.  She  is 
a fiery,  imperious  creature,  for  she  was  a spoiled 
child  always,  and  very,  vety  beautiful,  I think. 
So  William  thought ; for  she  no  sooner  left  school 
than  he  wanted  to  marry  her,  aud  married  they 
were  before  she  was  twenty  years  old.  I thought 
it  would  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  had 
some  household  or  domestic  training  first ; but 
that,  it  appears,  has  gone  out  of  fashion  too. 
At  all  events,  as  her  future  husband  had  a good 
business  in  the  City,  they  obtained  her  parents’ 
consent ; and  my  only  fear  was  that  her  passion- 
ate tem]>er  might  be  a trouble  to  her.  Fortu- 
nately William  was  one  of  the  best  of  men — slow, 
but  with  an  amiability  that  nothing  could  ruffle, 
and  a fine  constitution.  They  were  a handsome 
couple,  and  I gave  them  all  my  old  silver  tea- 
service,  and  the  best  spoons,  for  a wedding-pres- 
ent. 

They  have  been  married  now  very  little  above 
six  months,  and  I have  more  man  once  had  occa- 
sion to  warn  Bertha  not  to  give  wray  to  her  tem- 
per, or  to  try  her  husband’s  affection  too  far. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  my  almost  horror, 
when,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I received  a 
“ telegram”  from  Bertha,  saying  no  more  than — 
“Dear  Aunty,  come  to  me  at  once;  J.  am  so 
miserable.” 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather ; but  I sent  Hannah  for  a fly — she  brought 
a cab,  and  it  was  full  of  muddy  straw,  and  some- 
body had  been  smoking  tobacco  inside  it — and 
drove  off  to  Barbarossa-villas  at  once.  What 


could  have  happened?  When  I got  in  Bertha 
flew  into  my  arms  and  became  hysterical. 

“What — what  is  the  matter,  child?”  I ex- 
claimed. ‘ ‘ Nothing  between  you  and  William, 
I solemnly  hope  and  trust  ?” 

“ 1 — I was  very  wicked,  and  behaved  so  badly 
to  him  this  morning ; and  I deserve  it  all,  and  I 
am  a wretch.  But  ohi  how  could  he  be  so 
cruel  ?’*  she  sobbed. 

“Why,  what  has  he  done?”  said  I,  in  dis- 
may. 

“He  went  away  without  a word,  or,  at  all 
events,  I didn’t  listen,  for  I went  into  my  own 
room,  and  banged  the  door;  but  look — look 
there !” 

I saw  what  it  was — a telegram.  Oh,  how  I 
loathed  the  sight  of  the  wretched  scrap  of  blue 
paper,  with  its  red  letters ! This  was  it : 

“ It  is  too  heavy  for  me.  I can  not  come ; but 
it  will  be  brought  home  to  you,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  it.” 

What  was  to  be  done  r I tried  to  cheer  her ; 
told  her  to  hope  for  the  best ; that  he  had  sent 
that  hateful  message  in  the  heat  of  passion,  which 
would  have  subsided  over  the  rational  employ- 
ment of  writing  a letter.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  I could  get  her  to  take  a cup  of  tea.  Weari- 
ly the  hours  went  on — eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
midnight — and  she  sat  there  dumb,  weeping,  al- 
most heart-broken. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a key  in  the 
lock  of  the  street-door,  a foot  upon  the  stair,  and 
her  husband  burst  into  the  room.  He  looked 
with  surprised  inquiring  glances  from  one  of  us 
to  the  other.  With  a great  cry  Bertha  sprang 
into  his  arms,  her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

“ So  you  have  forgiven  me,  dear  William ! you 
have  come  back! ’j  she  said,  in  broken  accents. 

“ Come  back r he  replied ; “ of  course  I have. 
What  ever  is  the  matter,  my  love?— you  got  my 
message,  didn’t  you? — and  the  turkey's  in  the 
passage,  I see.  You’ve  paid  for  it,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“Paid  for  it! — oh,  William!  Yes!  no — what 
do  you  mean?” 

“Please,  ma’am,”  said  the  servant-girl,  who 
came  in  at  that  moment,  “I  wished  to  tell  you 
as  the  man  that  have  brought  the  turkey  he’s  my 
fust-cousin,  and  I asked  him  to  step  into  the 
kitchen,  ma’am,  till  sech  times  as  you  was  re- 
covered sufficient  for  to  pay  for  it.” 

“I’ll  go  and  see  to  it,  said  I,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  voung  couple  together. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANEW  VOLUME.— Look  out  for  the  January  Pic- 
torial double  number  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  -with  portraits  of 
Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors  ; also  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Edward  Everett,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  others : bi- 
nding “ Signs  of  Character ;”  Races  of  Men ; Science 
of  the  Soul ; Social  Relations,  Love,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage ; Education  and  Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of  Pursuits,  with  other  matters  all  ought  to  know,  to 
be  found  in  no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a year,  "or 
30  cents  a nnmber.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  880 
Broadway,  New  York. 


WORKING  MODELS  OF  STEAM  ENGINES, 
various  styles  and  sizes.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
sent  on  receipt  of  a postage  stamp  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACK,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

FEMALE  CANVASSERS  specially  required.  A 
superb  subscription  book— “WORLD-NOTED  WO- 
MEN ; or,  Types  of  Womanly  Attributes  of  all  Lands 
and  Ages.”  With  seventeen  large  and  elegant  Steel 
Engravings.  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts  ofthe  coun- 
try. It  is  a work  specially  suitable  for  Lady  Agents. 

Address  D.  APPLETON  & CO., 

Publishers,  New  York. 


33  -A.R  U>  & BROTHERS,  * 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c„  &c. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

W.  BAKER  & CO’S 
American,  French, 
Homoeopathic 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 
PREPARED  COCOA, 
BROMA, 

Cocoa  Paste,  Ilomceo- 
„ , pathic  Cocoa,  Cocoa 

UA7™ '<£i  Sm.,  Cracked, 

with  apod  opened.  Cocoa,  etc. 

THESE  Manufactures,  to  which  first  premi- 
ums have  been  awarded  by  the  chief  insti- 
tutes and  fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  PARIS 
EXPOSITION  OF  1867,  are  an  excellent  diet  for 
Children.  Invalids  and  persons  in  health,  allay 
rather  than  induce  the  nervous  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  the  use  of  tea  or  cplfee,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
S files. 

w WALTER  BAKER  & CO., 

Dorchester,  ...  Mass. 


n IYEN  AWAY.  A Photograph  Will  be  sent  to  you 
^ free,  on  receipt  of  your  address  and  two  postage 
stamps,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHASE’S  IMPROVED  DOLLAR  MICROSCOPE. 
Adapted  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Agents 
ited.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  o$$l,  with 
uudetions.  Address  O.  N.  CHASE,  81  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  or  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York  City. 


t?  MPLOYMENT ! $10  A*DAY  and  expenses  paid. 
Circulars  free.  O.  T.  GAREY,  Biddeford,  Me. 


$225  ’ 


new  articles 
B.  SHAW,  A 


No.  25  Maiden  Lane , > 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  1867.) 

In  my  Card  of  November  1,  1865,  I stated 
that  “ for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous dealers  from  palming  off  inferior  and 
worthless  goods  as  the  Morton  Gold  Pens,  I shall 
hereafter  sell  no  goods  at  wholesale  except  only  to 
duly  appointed  and  authorized  Agents, ” &c.  ’ To 
"this  plan  I have  since  strictly  adhered. 

In  accepting  agents  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  appoint  those  who,  by  long-continued 
fair  dealing,  have  acquired  a reputation  for  hon- 
esty, responsibility,  and  probity — men  in  whose 
word  the  public  have  learned  to  place  confidence. 
These  agents  have  agreed  to  keep  a full  assort- 
ment of  my  pens,  and  to  sell  them  at  my  pub- 
lished prices.  Thus  the  public  are  supplied  hy 
them  with  just  such  pens  as  they  want,  either  as 
to  writing  or  price,  and  get  a full  equivalent  for 
the  money  paid. 

No  agent  is  appointed  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,  or  canvass  the  country,  so  that  all  who 
want  a Morton  Gold  Pen  must  get  it  from  the 
Local  Agent  or  from  headquarters. 

None  need  apply  for  the  Agency  except  in 
conformity  to  the  above,  the  liberal  discount 
“To  Clubs”  being  sufficient  inducement  to  all 
others.  A.  Morton. 


MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIl'I.TIMF. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 

THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
K(  ONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Gol<)  Peas  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 

THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 
because  the  most  enduring,  and  a constant  remem 
brancer  of  the  giver. 

USEFUL,  DUBABLK,  ANT)  BEAUTIFUL 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

The  best  aud  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  :‘a 
Circular. 


Great  united  states  tea  warehouse 

oi  T.  Y.  Kelley  & Co.,  30  Vesey  St.,  Now  York, 
are  now  supplying  families  throughout  the  epuntry 
with  TEAS,  warranted  in  all  cases  perfectly  pure  as 
imported,  at  carg~  — ” 
six  profits  of  midi, 
to  $1  00  per  pound.  Clubs  can  be  formed  in  any  city 
or  town,  by  any  person,  male  or  female,  and  to  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  we  will  furnish  them  Teas  and 
Coffees  focjheir  own  use  free  of  charge,  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  on  each  order  they  send  us.  On  appli- 
cation, we  send,  by  mail,  circulars  containing  price  list 
of  all  our  Teas  and  Coffees,  also  club  lists  and  terms 
to  Agents  in  detail. 

We  forward  all  goods,  collect  on  deliverv,  bv  the 
Express  Company,  and  members  of  the  Club  can  di- 
vide the  Express  charges  equally  among  themselves. 

Oolong  (black),  CO,  70,  80,  90,  $1 00  best. 

Mixea  (green  and  black),  60,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 
Young  Hyson  (green),  CO,  70, 80,  90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1  25. 
Imperial  (green),  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

English  Breakfast  (black),70, 80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 20. 
Japan,  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

Gunpowder,  $1  25,  $1  50. 


We  import  a very  superior  quality  of  Kiangsi  Oolong 
..nd  Moyune  Young  Hyson  Teas,  put  up  in  original 
Chinese  packages,  which  we  sell.at  $1  30  the  Ooiong 


and  $1  60  the  Young  Hyson,  per  package. 

Ground  Coffees,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.  per  pound.  Best  Old 
Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  put  up  hy  tis  bear  our  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  arc  genuine.  Address  all  orders  to 

Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse  of 

T.  Y.  KELLEY  & CO.,  30  Vesey  Street, 
P.O.Box 574.  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  aud  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
savin"  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 


DAVID  1 


26  Courilandt  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  a new,  elegant,  perfumed  STATIONERY 
CASE;  also,  ENGRAVINGS,  WATCHES,  and  JEW- 
ELRY. Great  chance  to  make  money. 

HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


rtt>  1 n a DAY  TOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
Jp  1U  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Yt. 

RUPTURE  CURED  by  wearing  White's  Patent  Lever 
Truss  (no  pressure  on  the  back),  and  using  Dr. 
Gregory's  celebrated  Jlemia  Lotion.  A radical  cure  is 
warranted.  Send  a 10  cent  stamp  for  pamphlet. 

Wnf’f^Tn LpvEK  Truss  Co.,  009  Broadway. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  18,  1868,] 
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The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 


HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 


22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices: 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  W tb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  W lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSbN  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  V to. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  60  ^ lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  thaEnrticle  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

N09.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

I We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  he  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded.  „ , 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  np  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  yvauts,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

•Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  or  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “ The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  onr  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name.  . 

Post-Oflice  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New’  York  City. 


A Beautiful  Complexion  and  Soft  Fair 
Skin 

Is  secured  by  using  WRIGHT’S  ALCONATED  GLY- 
CERINE TABLET  OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERINE. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


Teems  fob  Adveetisino  in  Haepee’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.—  Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  following  Works  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


Harper’s  Catalogue  and  Harper’s  Trade-List  sent  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cent f. 

Motley’s  History  of  the  Netherlands. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands  : from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to 
the  Twelve  Years’  Truce — 1609.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  In  Four  Volumes.  With  Por- 
traits. 8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

inal  works  I One  of  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  important 
histories  of  the  century. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Motley's  prose  epic  .—London  Spectator. 

Its  pages  are  pregnant  with  instruction. — London 
Literary  Gazette. 

His  living  and  truthful  picture  of  events.— London 
Quarterly  Review. 

His  history  is  as  interesting  as  a romance,  and  as 
reliable  as  a proposition  of  Euclid.  Clio  never  had  a 
more  faithful  disciple.  We  advise  every  reader  whose 
means  will  permit  to  become  the  owner  of  these  fas- 
cinating volumes,  assuring  him  that  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  investment.— Christian  Intelligencer. 


Fertile  as  the  present  has  been  in  historical  works 
of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked 
above  these  volumes  iu  the  grand  qualities  of  inter- 
est, accuracy,  and  truth.— Edinburgh  Review. 

Mr.  Motley,  the  American  historian  of  the  United 
Netherlands— we  owe  him  English  homage.— London 
Times. 

This  story  Dr.  Motley  has  narrated  with  increase  of 
his  old  brilliancy,  power,  and  success.  In  its  episodes 
and  other  by-ways  the  story  is  as  glowing,  nervous, 
and  interesting  as  in  the  main  details  of  the  marvel- 
ous contest.— A thenceum. 

This  noble  work.— Westminster  Review. 

Smiles’s  History  ot  the  Huguenots. 

The  Huguenots  : their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and 
Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “ Self-Help,”  &c.  With  an  Appen- 
dix relating  to  the  Huguenots  in  America.  Crown  8vo, Cloth,  Beveled,  $175. 

The  wonderful  story  is  told  with  spirit  and  accnra-  

cy,  and  in  a better  manner  than  ever  before  it  was 
told.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  with  pleasure,  so  lively  and  effective  is  the 
style  of  the  exciting  narrative.  Seldom  has  so  much 
valuable  matter  been  placed  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  volume  as  we  find  in  this ; and  the  opinions 
of  the  author  are  as  souud  as  liis  statements  are  trust- 
worthy. The  work  is  written  in  a philosophical  spir- 


d later  events  that  are  e' 


A most  important  contribution  to  a most  interest- 
ing portion  of  modern  history. — S.  S.  Times. 

An  instructive  and  valuable  volume N.  Y.  Tribune. 


best-authenticated  historic  sources,  he  has  followed 
the  accounts  of  the  most  impartial  writers  in  regard 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Respecting  their  sojonrn  in  England  Mr. 
Smiles  narrates  much  that  is  entirely  new  ana  of  great 
interest.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

A very  interesting  book.— The  Albion. 

Will  undoubtedly  take  its  position  among  the  stand- 
ard histories  of  our  race.— Methodist. 

Of  great  interest.— Presbyterian  (Phila.).  • 

We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  work  before  us  with- 
out expressing  onr  satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  la- 
borious avocations  of  Mr.  Smiles  do  not  preclude  him 
from  treating  a great  historical  and  social  subject  with 
the  care  and  study  which  it  demands.— X.  Y.  Times. 


Barnes’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  De- 
livered in  the  Mercer  Street  Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 
1867.  On  the  “Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  By 
Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  & c.  i2mo, 
Morocco  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $i  75. 


We  do  not  believe  there  is  a treatise  in  the  English 
tongue  which  goes  more  thoroughly  info  foundation 
principles  on  the  subject  of  the  evidences,  and  at  the 
same  time  handling  them  with  such  inviting  perspicu- 
ity.—American  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia). 

The  subject  is  handled  with  great  logical  vigor. — 
N.Y.  Tribune. 

Clearly  and  powerfully  written.  — Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser. 

He  carries  on  the  discussion  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  and  sobriety  of  statement,  and  with  an  affluence 
of  learning  and  knowledge  that  will  make  his  book  a 
valuable  mine  for  younger  clergymen. — S.  S.  Times. 

Will  deservedly  attract  attention,  both  from  the 
well-earned  fame  of  their  anthor,  and  from  the  pecu- 
liar tone  which  is  given  to  the  discussion  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  treated  with  reference  to  the  spe- 
cial demands  of  the  preser  - g g — 


A thoughtful  book  from  a man  who  has  really  some- 
thing to  say  .—Church  Review  (N.  Y.). 

Marked  by  that  directness  and  perspicuity  for  which 
the  reverend  anthor  is  every  where  so  distinguished. 
—Cincinnati  Christian  Advocate. 

Ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  minister  and  in- 
telligent layman.— Lutheran  Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  earlier  installments  of  that  Chris- 
tian literature  that  will  yet  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
and  explode  the  scientific  skepticism  of  the  age. — 


some  years  pa s t . — Presbyterian  (Chi cag o) . 

^ iryofdi 
ticism  and  philosophy  of  the  p 


THE  OROIDE  WATCII  FACTORY. 


I OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
aand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
W and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
* been  equaled  by  batches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  In  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  42  and  44  Nassau  St.,  New  Tork  (up  stairs). 


525  MILES 

OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

RUNNING  WEST  FROM  OMAHA 

Across  the  Continent, 

ARE  NOW  COMPLETED. 

This  brings  the  line  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  track 
wiL  Pe  laid  thirty  miles  farther,  to  Evans  Pass,  the 
highest  point  on  the  road,  by  January.  The  maxi 
mum  grade  from  the  loot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
summit  is  but  eighty  feet  to  the  mile,  while  that  of 
many  Eastern  roads  is  over  one  hundred.  Work  in 
the  rock-cuttings  on  the  western  slope  will  continue 
through  the  winter,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  entire  grand  line  to  the  Pacific  will  be 
open  for  business  m 1870. 

The  means  provided  for  the  construction  of  this 
Great  National  Work  are  ample.  The  United  States 
grants  its  Six  Per  Cent  Bonds  at  the  rate  ot  from 
$16,000  to  $48,000  per  mile,  for  which  it  takes  a second 
lien  as  security,  and  receives  payment  to  a large,  if 
not  to  the  full  extent  of  its  claim,  in  services.  These 
Bonds  are  issued  as  each  twenty -mile  section  is 
finished,  and  after  it  has  been  examined  by  United 
States  Commissioners  and  pronounced  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects a first-class  road,  thoroughly  supplied  with  de- 
pots, repair-shops,  stations,  and  all  the  necessary  roll- 
ing stock,  and  other  equipments. 

The  United  States  also  makes  a donation  of  12,800 
acres  of  land  to  the  mile,  which  will  be  a source  of 
large  revenue  to  the  Company.  Much  of  this  land  in 
the  Platte  Valley  Is  among  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  and  other  large  portions  are  covered  with 
heavy  pine  forests,  and  abound  in  coal  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  Company  is  also  authorized  to  issue  its  own 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  is- 
sue of  the  Government  and  no  more.  Hon.  E.  D. 
Morgan  and  Hon.  Oakes  Ames  are  Trustees  for  the 
Bondholders,  and  deliver  the  Bonds  to  the  Company 
only  as  the  work  progresses,  so  that  they  always  rep- 
resent an  actual  and  productive  value. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Company  is  One  Hun- 
dred Million  Dollars,  of  which  over  Five  Millions  have 
been  paid  in  upon  the  work  already  done. 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

At  present  the  profits  of  the  Company  are  derived 
only  from  its  local  traffic,  but  this  is  already  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  the 
Bonds  the  Company  can  issue,  if  not  another  mile  were 
bnilt.  It  is  not  doubted  that  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted the  through  traffic  of  the  only  line  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  will  be  large  beyond 
precedent,  and,  as  there  will  be  no  competition,  it  can 
always  be  done  at  profitable  rates. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is 
in  fact  a Government  Work , built  under  the  supervision 
of  Government  officers,  and  to  a large  extent  with 
Government  money,  and  that  its  Bonds  are  issued  un- 
der Government  direction.  It  is  believed  that  no 
similar  security  is  so  carefully  guarded,  and  certainly 
no  other  is  based  upon  a larger  or  more  valuable 
property.  As  the  Company’s 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

are  offered  for  the  present  at  90  CENTS  ON  THE 
DOLLAR,  they  are  the  cheapest  security  in  the  mar- 
ket, being  more  thnn  15  per  cent,  lower  than  U.  S. 
Stocks.  They  pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

or  over  NINE  PER  CENT,  upon  the  investment,  and 
have  thirty  years  to  run  before  maturity.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  Company’s 
Office,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  and  by 
CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  7 Nassau  St., 
CLARK,  DODGE  & CO.,  Bankers,  61  Wall  St., 
JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers,  33  Wall  St., 
and  by  the  Company’s  advertised  Agents  throughout 
the  United  States.  Remittances  should  be  made  in 
Drafts  or  other  funds  par  in  New  York,  and  the  Bonds 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  by  return  express.  Parties 
subscribing  through  local  Agents  will  look  to  them 
for  their  safe  delivery. 

A NEW  PAMPHLET  AND  MAP,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction, 
and  Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Compa- 
ny’s Offices  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent 
free  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

New  York. 

November  23, 1867. 

ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  oi  every  description,  ana  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


The  Best  are  the  Cheapest. 

MASON  & IIAMLIN,  having  been  awarded  a Grand 
First  Prize  Medal,  for  the  Superiority  of  their  Cabinet 
Organa  aUhc  Paris  Exposition,  in  competition  with  the 
best  makers  of  instruments  of  this  class  from  all  coun- 
tries and  having  been  uniformly  awarded  the  Highest 
Medals  at  the  most  important  Industrial  Exhibitions  for 
a senes  of  years,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  have 

CEASED  TO  i’LAOE  THEIR  INSTRUMENTS  IN  COMPETITION 

at  such  exnibitions.  They  respectfully  announce  this 
fact  that  the  mindc  may  not  receive*  wrong  impres- 
sions from  announcements  of  premiums  taken  by  other 
makers.  Many  celebrated  European  Organists  have 
added  their  testimony  to  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians  of  this  country  to  the  une- 
qualed  excellence  of  the  Mason  & Hamlin  Cabinet 
Organs.  Prices,  $75  to  $600  and  upward,  each : uni- 
form and  invariable ; and  but  little  higher  than  those 
of  greatly  inferior  instruments.  Circulars  with  full 
particulars  to  any  address. 

Warerooms,— 154  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

506  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


HOFF*6 

MALT 

EXTRACT. 

“this  new 

HYGIENIC  BEVE- 
RAGE HAS  GROWN 
WONDERFULLY  IN  FA- 
• VOR  8INOErIT8  INTRODUC- 
TION HERE  BUT  A SHORT 
TIME  AGO.  IT  RECEIVES  THE 
TTNQUALIFED  APPROBATION  OF  THE 
DOCTORS,  AND  ITS  PROPRIETOR  nAS 
VOLUMES  OF  CREDENTIALS  ALREADY 
FROM  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  AND  PHYSI- 
CIANS OF  TIIE  COUNTRY  AS  TO  ITS  HEALTH- 
GIVING  AND  II E A LTH-6U 8T A 1 N1N G QUALI- 
TIES.” nOFF*8  MALT  EXTRACT  BEVER- 
AGE OF  HEALTH  IS  ALSO  A VERY 
GOOD  REMEDY  FOR  DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES,  AND  PEOPLE 
AFFECTED  WITH  COLDS, 
HOARSENESS,  AND  COUGHS. 

BOLD  AT  THE  DEPOT, 

NO.  542  BROADWAY, 

N.  Y.,  AND  EVERY 

POT,  NO.  542 
BROAD- 


4 4 Unquestionably  the  best  sustained ‘work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

JANUARY,  1868. 

In  the  present  Number  is  commenced  “ The  Woman's 
Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Me  look  Ceaik, 
Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Yew  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  ol  the  .Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  will  be  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— V.  Y.  Even 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harver’b  Wkf.kly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays  .—North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  »of  Fashion, 
Pleasure)  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.—  Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  no 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00. 


An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Scbsoriuerb  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 


paid  by  the  Publishers.  . „ 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  mnst  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  __ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  oUHarper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 

— from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  ft  COS, 

AUTOMATIC  O R G A N S; 
AMO  MBLOBEONSr* 
Forty  thousand  arenowmuse 

BUFFALO.N.Y.  CHtCACqiU- 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  18,  1868. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS* 


m 


MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' 
Truce— 1009.  By  John  Loth  nor  Motley,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.**  In 
Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 


SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots : their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles,, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,. 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


DUFF’S  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double 
Entry.  Practically  Illustrating  Merchants',  Manu- 
facturers’, Private  Bankers’,  Railroad,  and  National! 
Bank  Accounts,  including  all  the  late  Improvements 
in  the  Science.  With  a Copious  Index.  By  P. 
Dcsk,  formerly  Merchant,  Founder  and  Proprietor 
of  Duff’s  Mercantile  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  20th 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 


MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies : Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 


BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1867. 
On  the  “ Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


Old  Gent  from  New  Jersey.  “Hold  up,  Matilda!  here  comes  a Procession!” 

Old  Lady.  “Lor,  so  it  is!  Well  now,  them  must  be  the  Odd  Fellows  what  we  been  a-hearin’  tell  of. 


Our  Entire  Stock 

19  WOW  OFFERED  AT 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  479  Broadway. 
4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


Popular  Goods 


THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 


New,  Brilliant,  and  Harmless.  Splendid  Evening 
Amusement.  Boxes  assorted.  From  the  reliable 
XLCR  Firework  Manufactory. 

W.  R.  SCOFIELD,  9 Dey  St,  New  York. 

$2  and  $3  per  Box. 


Popular  Prices 

FOR  BOYS  AND  MISSES. 


VII. 

MACE'S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  ( Contea 
du  Pctit-ChAteau).  By  Jean  Mace,  Author  of  “ The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach,”  &c.  Translated  by  Many 
L.  Booth,  Translator  of  “Martin’s  History  of 
France,”  “ Laboulaye’s  Fairy  Book,"  &c.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  25.  „ 


BALMORAL  AND  ROB  ROY  STOCKINGS. 

CLOTH  AND  FANCY  KNIT  GAITERS. 
MERINO  UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

CLOTH,  KID,  AND  BEAVER  GLOVES. 
FANCY  GLOVES  AND  INFANTEES. 

COMFORTERS,  SCARFS,  HOODS. 
GARIBALDI  AND  CARDIGAN  JACKETS. 


$25  PER  MY.  Agents  wanted  in  every  city 
to  sell  Patent  Porcelain-lined  Gaslight  Reflectors,  for 
store  windows'.  Excels  all  others.  Never  tarnishes 
nor  grows  dull.  Four  lights  equal  to  any  other  eight 
lights.  For  further  particulars,  address 
GREAT  AMERICAN  REFLECTOR  COMPANY, 
Office,  312  and  314  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Checkering  & Song’ 
American  Pianos. 


VIII. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN  : Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IX. 

AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  QUEENS  op  ENGLAND. 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of 
“Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland.”  Abridged  by 
the  Author.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Caroline  G. 
Pakkeb.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  ( Uniform  with 
the  Student's  Histories.) 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  ELEGANT  GOODS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

Ll  It  i COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

jfifeggufaffiA  New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 
**  Jn||  " GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

* ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 

. - Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 

’ all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


UNION  ADAMS. 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Sop 

New  York.  V 


.UhiwsalKeuralgia 


HASWELL’S  .ENGINEERS’  AND  MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK.  Twenty -first  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  Chas.  H.  Haswei.i,,  Civil  and 
Marine  Engineer.  663  pages,  12mo,  Leather,  Pock- 
et-Book Form,  $3  00. 

Just  adopted  by  the  United  States  Navy  and 
Treasury  Departments. 


HPKX.3GV  NERVOUS 

^ Jr  DISEASES. 

^ Its  Effects  are 

^ Magical. 

. bv  mail  on  receipt  e-f  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
postage  G cents  i Mx  do.',  $5; 00,  postage  3 cts.i  twel7e  do., 
postage  48  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

TURNER  & CO.,  120  Tremont  St„  Boston. 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps. 

ROHE  PUTT  Ell  IMPOItTEfi. 


NO  ONE  NEED  BE  IN  THE  DARK. 

ALL  TRAVELERS  SHOULD  USE  THE 


MAKING  SIXTY-THREE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
DURING  Tim.  PAST  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

WAREROOMS  : 

652  Broadway,  New  Yoik; 

246  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


7BL1SIIED 


Very  Light,  Strong,  and  Dubaut-e.  Can  be  folded 
and  carried  in  the  pocket  or  traveling-bag  w ith  safety 
and  convenience,  occupying  the  space  of  a cigar-case, 
and  are  opened  and  closed  as  readily.  They  contain, 
whether  open  or  closed,  matches  and  extra  candles, 
and,  being  always  ready  for  use, 

Are  most  Appreciated  in  the  Greatest  Emergencies. 
Dealers  and  canvassers  supplied  at  following  rates, 
on  receipt  of  orders  accompanied  with  remittances : 

Part  doz.  Part  gro.  1 gross. 

No.  1—2  Candles  in  ea.  $1  00  ea.  $S  50  doz.  $8  00  doz. 
No.  3— 3 “ “ 75  “ 6 50  “ 6 00  “ 

PURE  SPERM  CANDLES. 

Less  than  40  lbs. 

12  lbs.  12  lbs.  (1  ease.) 
No.  Ik-20  to  the  lb.  $1  00  lb.  $0  75  lb.  $0  70  lb. 
No.  3— 90  “ “ 125“  95“  90“ 

JULIUS  IVES  & CO.,  49  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Kerosene  Goods  gener- 
ally, and  Proprietors  of 
IVES  PATENT  LAMPS, 

THE  SAFEST,  MOST  CONVENIENT,  AND  IN'  EVERY  WAY  THE 

BEST  LAMP  EVER  USED. 
CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HANGING,  AND 
TABLE  LAMPS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  CAN  BE  LIGHT- 
ED AS  QUICKLY  AS  GAS,  FILLED  AND  TRIM- 
MED SAFELY  AND  NEATLY,  ALL  WITHOUT 
REMOVING  TIIE  SHADE,  GLOBE,  OR  CHIMNEY, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


GOLD  PEWS. 


nl  $76  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  live 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  bcantifhl,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  'Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mas:.. 

Caution. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


PLAYING  FQR  HIGH  STAKES.  By  A: 
as.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


Tuom- 


Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
rices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ig  exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
omting  at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
[aiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
treet,  New  York  City. 


GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mac 
Donald.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  BROTHERS’  BET  ; or,  Within  Six  Weeks. 
Emilie  Fi.ygabe  Cables.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sarah  Ti 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


We  hereby  authorize  all  “Habdwa 
allow  their  customers  to  try  our  “Cloi 
Ibon-s,”  and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  t 
refund  price  paid,  and  charge  irons  ov 
We  want  Mechanics  and  Dealers 
in  Buying  our  Plane  Irons! 

: See  that  our  r -n 


MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


take  them  back, 


THE  WATER  DALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “Paul  Massie."  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


POLLAK  «fc  SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Seud  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S40. 


STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


REYNOLDS,  BARBER  & CO.. 

Steel  Tempering  W 


CIRCE ; or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist. 
Baihngton  White.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


$20.  Gold  Coin.  $20, 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rhenm. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  00  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


The  new  business  cards,  to  imitate  $20  gold  pieces. 
Ornamental  and  useful,  and  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium, as  every  body  retains  them.  Manufactured  by 
W.  T.  & J.  MERSEREAU,  02  Duane  Street. 


THE  TENANTS  OF  MALORY.  By  J.  8.  Lr.  Fanu. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


BIRDS  OF  PREY.  By  M.E.Braddon.  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 


THE  CURATE’S  DISCIPLINE.  By  Mrs.  Eiloabt. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


ENGINEER’S  TRANSIT $150 

“ V LEVEL 125 

NORRIUS  COMPASS,  0 Inch 45 

Other  Instruments  reduced  in  proportion,  and  each 
one  guaranteed  as  usual.  Send  for  a circular. 
BLUOT  & NICHOLS, 

179  Water  Street,  New  York. 


(Or-  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tho  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A POSITIVE  CURE  is  to  be  found  in  White  Pine 
Compound  for  all  troubles  of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  Chest, 
and  Kidneys.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HRDAY  JANUARY  25  1868  r single  copies,  ten  cents. 

X , loop. [_$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 
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bank  on  the  edge  of  the  town.  We  give  below 
an  illustration  showing  this  same  disastrous  tidal 
wave  at  the  moment  it  struck  the  English  steam- 
er j La  Plata  while  lying  at  Water  Island,  three 
miles  from  St.  Thomas.  This  tidal  wave  is  de- 
scribed by  those  who  saw  it  as  “a  monstrous 
breaker,  or  rather  a sea-wall,  variously  estimated 
at  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high,  and  flowing  at 
a rate  of  at  least  fifty  miles  an  hour.” 

The  La  Plata  had  a very  narrow  escape.  She 
had  commenced  coaling  and  taking  cargo  on 
board  from  three  large  hulks  alongside,  100  or 
200  negroes  being  employed  upon  the  work,  with 
their  usual  clatter  and  noise.  When  the  earth- 


quake occurred,  it  was  felt  quite  as  strongly  in 
the  ship  as  ashore.  Some  thought  the  boiler  had 
burst ; some  that  the  ship  was  struck  by  whales. 
But  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  negroes 
were  as  wild  with  panic  as  those  ashore.  The 
alarm  had  scarcely  subsided  when  there  was  a 
cry  of  “It’s  coming;  it’s  coming!”  The  ne- 
groes swarmed  on  deck,  the  sailors  rushed  up 
the  rigging,  and  the  great  wave  was  seen  sweep- 
ing along  in  unchecked  fury  and  stretching  the 
whole  width  of  the  horizon.  There  was  a roar 
like  thunder.  Captain  Revktt  seized  the  wheel 
and  endeavored  to  present  the  stern  of  the  ship 
to  the  advancing  wall ; but  it  struck  her  on  the 


THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE  AT 
ST.  THOMAS. 

We  have  before  given  some  account  and  illus- 
trations of  the  effects  of  the  late  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes  which  lately  visited  the  West  Indies. 
Among  other  illustrations  was  one  showing  the 
effect  of  the  great  tidal  wave  which  accompanied 
the  earthquake  upon  the  United  States  steam- 
er Monongahela.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  vessel  was  washed  out  of  the  ocean,  over  the 
warehouses  of  the  town  of  St.  Croix  to  the  mark- 
et-place, and  again  carried  back  over  the  same 
warehouses,  and  landed  high  and  dry  on  a coral 


starboard  quarter.  Though  she  reeled,  groaned, 
and  staggered  with  the  blow,  the  wave  passed 
her  with  no  more  serious  injury  than  a shattered 
bulwark  and  a few  tons  of  salt-water  on  her 
decks.  The  passengers  were  landed  for  safety 
at  Water  Island,  and  sent  round  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  the  La  Plata  subsequently  had  to  proceed 
for  repairs  and  to  coal.  A complimentary  ad- 
dress was  subsequently  presented  to  Captain  Re- 
vett  by  the  passengers,-  for  his  conduct  and  that 
of  his  crew  under  the  trying  circumstances  they 
were  placed  in.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
over  eighty  vessels  were  lost  by  the  earthquake 
and  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas. 
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LEAVE  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE. 

THE  Reconstruction  Act  is  already  in  active 
operation,  and  any  essential  change  in  it 
would  inevitably  awaken  suspicions  which  would 
endanger  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  bill. 
The  country  Fully  understands  the  necessity  and 
the  principle  of  the  course  pursued  by  Congress. 
The  late  rebel  States  could  be  reorganized  only 
by  those  who  rebelled  or  by  the  whole  body  of 
their  people.  To  say  that  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  intrust  reconstruction  ex- 
clusively to  those  who  wTere  disaffected,  when 
there  was  an  immense  loyal  population  at  their 
sides,  is  the  sheerest  folly.  The  Constitution 
which  amhorized'the  war  does  not  demand  the 
abdication  of  common-sense  in  regulating  re- 
construction. 

We  were  constantly  told  during  the  war,  and 
certainly  nobody  familiar  with  our  political  his- 
tory, and  who  reasoned  from  observation  of  hu- 
man nature,  doubted  that  the  great  multitude 
of  the  old  political  class  in  the  Southern  States 
heartily  and  sincerely  sustained  the  rebellion. 
They  believed  in  the  righteousness  of  slavery, 
and  in  the  constitutionality  of  secession.  Their 
belief  has  not  changed.  They  have  discovered 
that  they  are  not  able  to  put  their  faith  into 
practice,  and  they  have  ceased  to  try.  That 
is  all.  Nobody  ought  to  be  surprised  by  it,  nor 
angry  with  it.  But  we  should  be  unspeakably 
silly  if  we  acted  as  if  this  w ere  not  the  fact. 

In  dealing  with  it  certain  grave  risks  must 
be  taken.  That  was  inevitable.  The  country 
was  bent  from  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the 
rebellion  upon  the  speediest  reconstruction.  ‘In- 
stinctively it  rejected  the  plan  of  the  President 
to  authorize  only  those  who  rebelled  to  reor- 
ganize the  States.  The  opposite  plan,  that  of 
vesting  political  power  in  those  States  in  all  the 
people  lately  rebel  or  always  loyal,  with  cer- 
tain not  numerous  exceptions,  has  become  fa- 
miliar in  all  its  details,  and  is  accepted  by  the 
dominant  party  of  the  country.  In  that  plan 
there  are  certain  obvious  and  necessary  risks, 
and  in  some  of  its  details  it  has  been  wisely 
corrected.  But  it  is  in  operation;  it  is  fully 
comprehended  ; it  is  seen  to  be  neither  vindic- 
tive nor  extravagant ; it  is  opposed  only  by  those 
who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  intervene  at 
all,  and  who  insist  that  the  old  political  class  in 
the  late  rebel  States,  and  those  whom  they  au- 
thorize, are  the  sole  rightful  voters  to  whose 
mercies  the  whole  body  of  the  population  must 
be  submitted.  All  these  things  are  evident. 
The  country  understands  perfectly  well  that  the 
Democratic  opposition  to  the  present  national 
policy  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  it  tends  to 
paralyze  the  rebel  or  disaffected  element  at  the 
South,  which  is,  as  it  always  was,  Democratic. 
The  Republicans  are  willing  to  risk  the  disaf- 
fected vote,  with  the  exceptions  named,  upon 
condition  that  the  loyal  people  are  not  excluded. 

It  would  be  a great  mistake,  therefore,  essen- 
tially to  change  the  Reconstruction  law,  unless 
it  became  evident  that  its  purpose  could  not  bo 
secured  by  its  present  provisions.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the  law  s are 
faithfully  executed,  and  in  such  manner  as  Con- 
gress may  prescribe  in  the  laws.  If  he  fails  or 
refuses,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  impeach 
him.  But  if  his  conduct,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, does  not  justify  impeachment  it  is  not 
wise  to  attempt  to  create  another  executive,  or . 
to  arouse  even  a suspicion  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  great  desire  of  loyal  Union  men  in  the 
country  is  the  earliest  restoration  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  to  their  practical  relations  in 
the  Union,  upon  condition  of  the  security  of  the 
equal  rights  of  their  citizens.  The  risk  to  be 
taken  is,  that  with  this  condition  these  States 
might  vote  with  the  Democratic  party,  which  is 
a standing  menace  to  the  Union.  But  this  is  a 
necessary  risk.  When  the  political  equality  of 
all  citizens  is  secured  in  the  Southern  States 
this  risk  must  be  taken.  The  defense  against 
it,  provided  in  the  Reconstruction  Bill  itself,  is 
the  1 4th  Constitutional  Amendment.  There 
can  be  no  other  permanent  security  of  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  whole  people  in  any  State, 
except  by  a Constitutional  Amendment  forbid- 
ding disfranchisement  on  account  of  color,  or  by 
a law  of  Congress  to  the  same  effect. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  large  number  of 
persons  once  enfranchised  in  this  country  have 
afterward  been  deprived  of  the  ballot;  and  we 
do*ubt  if  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people 
will  allow  the  experiment  to  be  tried  upon  so 
tremendous  a scale,  and  with  so  enormous  a 
risk,  as  it  would  be  in  the  Southern  States.  A 
class  or  race  which  has  no  political  power  is 
really  at  the  mercy  of  that  which  has ; and  this 
condition  is  peculiarly  perilous  where  one  class 
has  an  especial  hostility  toward  tho  other.  This 
is,  from  obvious  causes,  the  case  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  of  itself  would  forbid  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Freedmen.  Besides,  their 
share  in  political  power  is  now  felt  to  be  a na- 
tional necessity,  and  should  any  State  restored 
to  the  Union,  with  a constitution  securing  equal 
rights,  undMtakolo  disfranchise  a virtual  hajf 
of  its  popuMivaj  U^cmbtiratfonal  Amendment 


settling  the  point  forever  would  bo  passed  by 
the  other  States.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  also,  the  vote  of  those  sought  to  be  dis- 
franchised would  defeat  such  a proposition. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  serious  change 
will  be  attempted  in  the  Reconstruction  policy. 
It  presents  plainly  the  real  question  before  the 
country  ; and,  unless  the  political  reaction  is  to 
be  as  overwhelming  as  that  which  brought  back 
Charles  the  Second  to  his  father’s  throne,  and 
which  naturally  and  inevitably  ended  in  another 
revolution  that  secured  the  result  which  the  re- 
action had  delayed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
new  citizens  in  the  Southern  States  will  remain 
voters. 


THE  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  this  State  to 
elect  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  will 
meet  in  Syracuse  on  the  5th  of  February.  The 
State  Convention  in  18(14  expressed  its  unani- 
mous preference  for  A era  ham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency.  It  did  so  in  obedience  to  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  body  of  RepuVlicans  in  the 
State  that  while  there  might  be  many  worthy 
men,  he,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  the 
best  man.  It  there  be  any  man  now  who  seems 
to  the  Convention  as  peculiarly  the  proper  can- 
didate as  Abraham  Lincoln  seemed  in  1864, 
we  hope  it  will  not  fail  to  say  so. 

The  National  Convention  will  certainly  nom- 
inate no  man  of  whose  sympathy  with  their  prin- 
ciples and  purpose  the  delegates  are  not  fully  as- 
sured, although  the  grounds  of  their  confidence 
may  be  very  various.  The  nomination  will  be 
the  expression  of  a profound  conviction  that  the 
candidate  is  not  only  a man  of  sagacity  and 
executive  ability,  but  also  that  he  is,  in  the 
words  of  General  Grant,  a man  who  “is  uni- 
versally and  deservedly  beloved  by  the  people 
who  sustained  this  Government  through  its 
trials,  and  feared  by  those  who  would  still  be 
the  enemies  of  the  Government.”  Such  a man 
of  necessity  is  politically  a Republican,  because 
every  man  in  the  country  who,  in  the  meaning 
of  Grant’s  words,  would  still  be  an  enemy  of 
the  Government  adheres  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  votes  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
and  policy. 

The  Convention  will  not  forget  that  the  office 
of  the  President  is  executive.  This  fact  has 
been  singularly  obscured  during  the  present 
term.  Because  the  President  is  to  “preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States”  Mr.  Johnson  has  an  absurd  idea 
that  he  is  in  some  manner  more  especially  a 
representative  of  the  popular  will  than  Con- 
gress, and  may  assume  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple to  maintain  his  theory  of  constitutional  re- 
qniremept  against  Congress.  A very  few  words 
explode  this  pretense.  The  President  is  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution  constitutionally,  and  not 
otherwise  ; and  when  he  has  constitutionally  in- 
tervened with  his  veto,  and  his  veto  has  been 
constitutionally  overcome,  his  constitutional  in- 
terference is  exhausted,  and  his  constitutional 
duty  is  to  execute  the  laws  under  the  direction 
of  Congress.  This  is  a government  of  checks 
and  balances,  but  they  are  very  precisely  de- 
fined ; and  no  powers  are  more  precisely  de- 
fined than  the  executive,  because  “ the  fathers” 
foresaw  exactly  the  Presidential  assumption 
which  we  daily  see.  They  meant,  of  course, 
that  the  final  authority  of  the  Government 
should  reside  somewhere,  and  they  properly 
vested  it  at  last  in  the  immediate  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

A President  with  a “policy”  therefore  i9  an 
anomaly  and  an  absurdity  in  our  system.  He 
will,  of  course,  have  his  preferences  and  opin- 
ions : he  will  have  his  views  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  of  official  duty : and  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  veto  whatever  measure  he  disapproves.  But 
beyond  this  the  President  can  not  constitution- 
ally go.  • When  he  appeals  in  a stump-speech 
to  tho  people  against  these  representatives,  the 
only  proper  reply,  if  any  body  chooses  to  reply 
at  all  to  a magistrate  who  so  ridiculously  mis- 
conceives his  office,  is  that  upon  his  own  ground 
the  opinion  of  two  hundred  representatives  of 
the  people  ought  to  prevail  against  that  of  one 
representative.  Presidents  Pierce  and  Bu- 
chanan prostituted  their  office  to  the  basest 
purposes,  but  in  wlmt  may  be  called  a legiti- 
mate way.  That  is,  they  executed  the  infa- 
mous policy  of  their  party  majority  in'Congress. 
But  Mr.  Johnson,  bred  in  the  same  school  — 
which  should  have  been  warning  enough  foi 
the  Republicans  who  nominated  him  — has 
striven  to  familiarize  the  country  with  the 
theory  that  the  President  is  not  so  much  the 
executor  of  the  popular  will  in  Congress  as  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  that  therefore  Congress  should 
be  in  some  way  accountable  to  him  as  it  is  to 
them. 

Of  this  theory  and  its  consequences  the  coun- 
try has  had  enough,  and  except  for  the  pre- 
posterous assertion  of  it  by  the  President  the 
Southern  States  would  now  he  peacefully  re- 
stored to  the  Union.  We  anticipate,  therefore, 
from  the  Natioual  Convention  the  nomination 
of  a man  who  holds  the  simple,  Constitutional 
view  of  the  Presidency : who  sees  in  the  policy 
of  the  people’s  representatives  the  will  of  the 
people:  whose  sagacity  and  firmness  will  be 


tlie  pledge  that  whatever  he  recommends  will 
be  wise  and  conciliatory,  and  that  whatever  the 
people  in  Congress  decree  will  be  done.  That 
is  to  say,  we  expect  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant. 


DOUBLE  ALLEGIANCE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  sensible  English- 
men perceive  the  folly  of  the  English  theory  of 
inalienable  allegiance,  and  wish  a friendly  and 
reasonable  settlement  of  the  question.  “ His- 
toricus,”  which  is  the  signature  in  the  Times  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  has  written  a letter  in 
which  he  calmly  discusses  the  subject,  and  we 
commend  his  temper  and  candor  to  the  orators 
who  may  be  invited  to  address  American  meet- 
ings upon  the  same  topic.  “ If  modern  civili- 
zation means  any  thing  at  all,”  says  Historicus, 
“it  surely  means  that  nations  should  be  en- 
abled, in  free  and  friendly  debate,  to  adjust  the 
spirit  of  their  laws  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
society  and  the  accommodation  of  conflicting 
claims.” 

It  seems  that  the  English  doctrine  of  alle- 
giance is  even  more  absurd  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. All  persons  born  within  the  British  do- 
minions are  British  subjects,  whether  their  pa- 
rents are  or  not ; and  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  all  such  persons,  wherever  born,  are 
equally  British  subjects.  So,  if  the  wife  of  a 
Frenchman  who  has  never  been  out  of  Fiance, 
nor  any  of  his  ancestors  before  him,  should 
chance  to  be  passing  a week  in  England,  and 
to  be  coufined  There,  her  son,  although  taken 
home  to  France  as  soon  as  the  mother  can  trav- 
el, and  never  leaving  France  again,  is  a British 
subject.  Moreover,  his  son  in  turn  is  also  a 
British  subject  ; and  if,  in  any  French  war 
against  England,  he  should  bear  arms  for  his 
native  land,  and  be  taken  prisoner,  he  could  be 
tried  and  executed  in  England  for  high  treason ! 
This  is  a folly  so  remarkable  that  the  simple 
statement  disposes  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  indissoluble  allegiance  is  de- 
rived from  the  feudal  system,  when  every  man 
owed  service  to  somebody ; and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  he  left  the  realm,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  evading  an  obligation.  Modern  society, 
with  its  inventions  to  facilitate  intercourse,  and 
the  immense  currents  of  emigration,  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  principles  upon  which  the 
old  doctrine  was  founded.  This  is  plainly  felt 
in  England,  and  the  British  practice  conforms 
to  the  fact  and  not  to  the  theory.  Even  when 
it  has  threatened  to  carry  out  the  theory  it  has 
failed  to  do  it.  Historicus  mentions  the  case  of 
Macdonald,  who,  although  born  in  England, 
lived  always  in  France,  nnd  being  taken  pris- 
oner while  acting  under  a French  commission, 
was  convicted  of  high  treason,  but  finally  par- 
doned on  condition  of  leaving  the  kingdom 
forever.  In  1812,  also,  England  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  indissoluble  allegiance  against  the 
United  States.  But  the  United  States  arrested 
several  British  officers  and  held  them  as  hos- 
tages for  the  men,  naturalized  in  this  country, 
whom  England  threatened  to  hang  as  traitors. 
Of  course,  they  were  not  hung ; and  although 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  England  did  not  agree 
to  relinquish  her  claim,  it  was  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood that  she  would  not  attempt  to  enforce 
it. 

The  true  doctrine  of  citizenship  Historicus 
thinks  is  laid  down  in  the  Code  Napoleon,  “ that 
masterly  system  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Roman  law  and  accommodated  with  rare  sagac- 
ity to  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization.” 
The  French  system  allows  any  Frenchman  to 
renounce  lus  citizenship  by  acquiring  natural- 
ization in  a foreign  country,  or  by  the  accept- 
ance of  public  service  in  a foreign  state  with- 
out authority  from  France.  But  a French  sub- 
ject can  always  regain  bis  allegiance  by  return- 
ing with  permission  to  France,  and  declaring  his 
intention  to  remain  and  his  wish  to  renounce 
his  foreign  citizenship.  In  the  spirit  ot  this 
system  Historicus  proposes  that  British  citizen- 
ship should  belong  ns  of  course  only  to  persons 
horn  of  British  parents  domiciled  in  the  British 
dominions.  Children  born  to  foreigners  in  such 
dominions  should  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
citizenship,  and'  so  with  the  children  born  to 
British  parents  domiciled  abroad.  Every  Brit- 
ish subject  should  be  able  by  a formal  act  to 
renounce  his  allegiance ; and,  as  in  France, 
certain  acts  should  constitute  in  themselves  a 
forfeiture  of  citizenship. 

Meanwhile  the  views  of  this  great  subject 
held  by  the  United*  States  and  Great  Britain 
ore  totally  irreconcilable.  The  difference  must 
inevitably  lead  sooner  or  later  to  the  very  grav- 
est difficulty,  Unless  Great  Britain  wholly  re- 
nounces her  theory  in  practice.  And  if  she 
does,  why  should  she  delay  harmonizing  them  ? 
It  is  a subject  in  which  no  powers  in  the  world 
are  so  much  interested  as  the  two  which  speak 
the  same  language,  and  which,  under  different 
systems,  strive  to  extend  the  limits  of  individual 
liberty.  The  character  and  the  civilization  of 
both  demand  that  so  serious  a question  be. set- 
tled without  delay  and  without  acrimony.  The 
necessity  of  such  a settlement  is  emphasized  by 
the  present  disturbances  in  England,  often  aris- 
ing from  the  conduct  or  connivance  of  those 
whom  both  Governments. claim  as  citizens.  As 
Historicus  truly  says,  the  more  plainly  Irish 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  aiL 


recognized  by  Great  Britain  the  more  distinct 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  for 
them  internationally,  while  as  offend  -rs  against 
the  British  local  law  there  is  no  question  of 
their  liability.  Indeed  nothing  is  gained  by 
farther  postponement  of  the  question,  and  much 
is  endangered , while  every  thoughtful  citizen 
of  the  world  must  earnestly  wish  to  deprive 
demagogues  every  where  of  the  opportunity 
constantly  offered  .them  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  doing  a great  and  fatal 
mischief. 


ENGLISHMEN  UPON  IRELAND. 

An  article  in  an  English  magazine,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  an  American  Fenian,  has  ex- 
cited some  attention  as  a candid  statement  of 
the  Irish  side  of  the  Irish  question.  It  asserts 
unqualifiedly  that  what  the  Fenians  desire  is 
Ireland  for  the  Irish,  and  that  they  look  upon 
all  the  promised  reforms  as  bribes  to  seduce 
true  patriots  from  a righteous  purpose.  The 
English,  argues  the  writer,  have  no  more  right 
in  Ireland  than  the  Austrians  had  in  Italy,  or 
than  Russia  has  in  Poland ; and  if  England 
sympathized  with  the  Italians  struggling  to 
throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  with  the  Poles 
battling  ineffectually  with  Russia,  with  infinite- 
ly more  reason  ou'ght  it  to  understand  the  suf- 
fering of  Ireland  caused  by  a similar  foreign 
domination.  The  writer  declares  that  the  res- 
cue of  Kelly  and  the  killing  ot  Brett  were 
merely  acts  of  war;  and  if  committed  by  ill- 
advised  and  desperate  men  they  do  not  affect 
the  credit  ot  the  cause.  “No  one,”  says  the 
article, “pretends  to  think  the  worse  of  Poland 
because  a crazy  youth  fired  a pistol  at  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  why 
should  Fenianism  be  condemned  because  a man 
wearing  a felt-hat  shot  a bandsman  in  London  ?” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  mind  in 
England  is  seriously  troubled  by  the  Fenian 
operations.  They  show  a deliberate  purpose 
to  inspire  a general  terror.  The  London  Times 
denounces  them  as  horrible  and  repugnant  to 
every  manly  and  generous  soul.  It  speaks  of 
the  Irish,  or  of  the  Fenian  Irish,  as  a race  be- 
yond hope  of  true  civilization.  A writer  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
to  content  the  Fenian  Irish;  that  “you  may 
satisfy  material  interests,  you  can  never  fulfill 
a romantic  idea.”  He  contends  that  there  are 
two  nations  of  Irish  in  Ireland,  that  England 
could  not  leave  one  to  the  mercy  of  the  other, 
and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  redress  every 
real  grievance  and  remove  every  rational  cause 
of  irritation,  put  down  sedition  and  rebellion 
with  promptitude  and  severe  determination, 
and  trust  to  time.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who, 
as  a sagacious  political  observer,  and  an  espe- 
cial student  of  Ireland,  must  always  command 
serious  attention,  writes  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  peril  of  Fenianism  is  great.  “We  seem,” 
he  says,  “ to  be  on  the  brink  oi  a sanguinary 
struggle  with  the  Irish  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  this  at  a moment  when  English  society 
itself  presents  some  very  sinister  appearances, 
and  when  organic  change,  involving  a great 
transfer  of  power,  is  being  carried  on  by  such 
hands  as  never  before,  I believe,  held  the  des- 
tinies of  this  uation.” 

Goldwin  Smith  does  not  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  what  extreme  Fenianism  demands. 
The  remedy  of  the  difficulty,  in  his  judgment, 
is  such  a policy  of  decentralL.it ion,  short  of  act- 
ual dissolution  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Ireland,  as  will  satisfy  the  national  aspira- 
tion. He  would  have  the  court  reside  sufficient- 
ly at  Dublin  to  make  that  city  a t eal  capital ; 
then  he  would  have  a session  of  Parliament,  say 
one  in  every  three  years,  in  Dublin ; and  finally 
a liberal  system  of  local  self-government,  such 
as  a council  in  each  province,  subject  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
should  be  elective  and  legislate  on  all  subjects 
not  essential  to  the  political  and  legal  unity  of 
the  empire.  Of  course  he  would  have  the  Irish 
church  establishment  abolished,  and  allow  each 
provincial  council  to  deal  with  its  own  portion 
of  the  endowments.  This  general  policy,  Mr. 
Smith  thinks,  ought  to  satisfy  all  but  the  vio- 
lent enemies  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  in  bis  opinion 
Ireland  will  for  a long  time  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  anxious  problem  of  British  statesman- 
ship. He,  too,  refuses  to  confound  Fenian- 
ism with  the  cause  of  Ireland,  but  insists  that 
the  recent  crimes  of  Fenianism  shall  not  warp 
justice.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  very  just  in 
his  views  of  the  subject,  and  very  temperate  and 
generous  in  his  words.  He  declares  that  En- 
gland ought  to  set  herself  right  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Ireland  ; that  the  representative  system, 
the  system  of  education,  the  land  tenure,  and 
the  church  establishment  must  all  be  radically 
reformed,  and  refonned  now.  He  alludes  to 
Scotland,  and  to  the  different  situation  of  that 
country  resulting  from  a different  and  a wiser 
policy  ; and  although  he  does  not  enter  into  de- 
tails, it  is  plain  that  his  views  are  not  seriously 
different  from  those  of  Goldwin  Smith. 

John  Bright  also,  in  a most  forcible  speech, 
declares  that  the  Irish  question  has  within  it 
perils  such  as  England  has  not  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  which  lie  does  not  dare  publicly 
to  discuss.  If  there  is  yet  to  be  what,  he  says, 
riatlf  3MT|beeu,  a United  Kingdom  of 
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tastes  are  of  what  is  called  the  intellectual  sort 
— how  often  they  drift  blindfold  into  some  nasty 
pursuit.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  take  to  tor- 
turing something,  or  to  spoiling  something ; and 
they  firmly  believe  they  are  improving  their 
minds,  when  the  plain  truth  is,  they  are  only 
making  a mess  in  the  house.  I have  seen  them 
(ladies,  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  well  as  gentlemen) 
go  out,  day  after  day,  for  example,  with  empty 
pill-boxes,  and  catch  newts,  and  beetles,  and 
spiders,  and  frogs,  and  come  home  and  stick  pins 
through  the  miserable  wretches,  or  cut  them  up, 
without  a pang  of  remorse,  into  little  pieces. 
You  see  my  young  master,  or  my  young  mistress, 
poring  over  one  of  their  spiders’  insides  with  a 
magnifying-glass ; or  you  meet  one  of  their  frogs 
walking  down  stairs  without  his  head ; and  when 
you  wonder  what  this  cruel  nastiness  means,  you 
are  told  that  it  means  a taste  in  my  young  mas- 
ter or  my  young  mistress  for  natural  history. 
Sometimes,  ’ again,  you  see  them  occupied  for 
hours  together  in  spoiling  a pretty  flower  with 
pointed  instruments,  out  of  a stupid  curiosity  to 
know  what  the  flower  is  made  of.  Is  its  color 
any  prettier,  or  its  scent  any  sweeter,  when  you 
do  know  ? But  there ! the  poor  souls  must  get 
through  the  time,  you  see — they  must  get  through 
the  time.  You  dabbled  in  nasty  mud,  and  made 
pies,  when  you  were  a child ; and  you  dabble  in 
nasty  science,  and  dissect  spiders,  and  spoil 
flowers,  when  you  grow  up.  In  the  one  case 
and  in  the  other  the  secret  of  it  is  that  you  have 
got  nothing  to  think  of  in  your  ooor  empty  head, 
and  nothing  to  do  with  your  poor  idle  hands. 
And  so  it  ends  in  your  spoiling  canvas  with 
paints,  and  making  a smell  in  the  house ; or  in 
keeping  tadpoles  in  a glass  box  full  of  dirty  wa- 
ter, and  turning  every  body’s  stomach  in  the 
house  ; or  in  chipping  off  bits  of  stone  here, 
there,  and  every  where,  and  dropping  grit  into 
all  the  victuals  in  the  house ; or  in  staining  your 
fingers  in  the  pursuit  of  photography,  and  doing 
justice  without  mercy  on  every  body’s  face  in 
the  house.  It  often  falls  heavy  enough,  no 
doubt,  on  people  who  are  really  obliged  to  get 
their  living,  to  be  forced  to  work  for  the  clothes 
that  cover  them,  the  roof  that  shelters  them,  and 
the  food  that  keeps  them  going.  But  compare 
the  hardest  day’s  work  you  ever  did  with  the 
idleness  that  splits  flowers  and  pokes  its  way  into 
spiders’  stomachs,  and  thank  your  stars  that  your 
head  has  got  something  it  must  think  of,  and 
your  hands  something  that  they  must  do. 

As  for  Mr.  Franklin  and  Miss  Rachel,  they 
tortured  nothing,  I am  glad  to  say.  They  sim- 
ply confined  themselves  to  making  a mess ; and 
all  they  spoilt,  to  do  them  justice,  was  the  pan- 
eling of  a door. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  universal  genius,  dabbling  in 
every  thing,  dabbled  in  what  he  called  “decora- 
tive painting.”  He  had  invented,  he  informed 
us,  a new  mixture  to  moisten  paint  with,  which 
he  described  as  a “ vehicle.”  What  it  was  made 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 

Here,  for  one  moment,  I find  it  necessary  to 
call  a halt. 

On  summoning  up  my  own  recollections— and 
on  getting  Penelope  to  help  me,  by  consulting 
her  journal  — I find  that  we  may  pass  pretty 
rapidly  over  the  interval  between  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake’s  arrival  and  Miss  Rachel's  birthday.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  days  passed, 
and  brought  nothing  with  them  worth  recording. 
With  your  good  leave,  then,  and  with  Penelope’s 
help,  I shall  notice  certain  dates  only  in  this 
place,  reserving  to  myself  to  tell  the  stoiy  day 
by  day,  once  more,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the  time 
when  the  business  of  the  Moonstone  became  the 
chief  business  of  every  body  in  our  house. 

This  said,  we  may  now  go  on  again — begin- 
ning, of  course,  with  the  bottle  of  sweet-smelling 
ink  which  I found  on  the  gravel-walk  at  night. 

On  the  next  morning  (the  morning  of  the 
twenty-sixth)  I showed  Mr.  Franklin  this  article 
of  juggler}',  and  told  him  what  I have  already 
told  you.  His  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the 
Indians  had  been  lurking  about  after  the  Dia- 
mond, but  also  that  they  were  actually  foolish 
enough  to  believe  in  their  own  magic — meaning 
thereby  the  making  of  signs  on  a boy’s  head, 
and  the  pouring  of  ink  into  a boy’s  hand,  and 
then  expecting  him  to  see  persons  and  things  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  vision.  In  our  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  East,  Mr.  Franklin  in- 
formed me,  there  are  people  who  practice  this 
curious  hocus-pocus  (without  the  ink,  however) ; 
and  who  call  it  by  a French  name,  signifying 
something  like  brightness  of  sight.  “Depend 
upon  it,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “the  Indians  took 
it  for  granted  that  we  should  keep  the  Diamond 
here ; and  they  brought  their  clairvoyant  boy  to 
show  them  the  way  to  it,  if  they  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  house  last  night.  ” 

“ Do  you  think  they’ll  try  again,  Sir  ?”  I asked. 

“It  depends,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  “on  what 
the  boy  can  really  do.  If  he  can  see  the  Dia- 
mond through  the  iron  safe  of  the  bank  at  Fri- 
zinghall,  we  shall  be  troubled  with  no  more  visits 
from  the  Indians  for  the  present.  If  he  can’t, 
we  shall  have  another  chance  of  catching  them 
in  the  shrubbery  before  many  more  nights  are 
over  our  heads.” 

I waited  pretty  confidently  for  that  latter 
chance;  but,  strange  to  relate,  it  never  came. 

Whether  the  jugglers  heard,  in  the  town,  of 
Mr.  Franklin  having  been  seen  at  the  bank,  and 
drew  their  conclusions  accordingly;  or  whether 
the  boy  really  did  see  the  Diamond  where  the 
Diamond  was  now  lodged  (which  I,  for  one,  flat- 
ly disbelieve);  or  whether,  after  all,  it  was  a 
mere  effect  of  chance,  this,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
plain  truth— not  the  ghost  of  an  Indian  came 
near  the  house  again,  through  the  weeks  that 
passed  before  Miss  Rachel’s  birthday.  The  jug- 
glers remained  in  and  about  the  towh  plying 
their  trade;  and  Mr.  Franklin  and  I remained 
waiting  to  see  what  might  happen,  and  resolute 
not  to  put  the  rogues  on  their  guard  by  showing 
our  suspicions  of  them  too  soon.  With  this  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  on  either  side,  ends  all  that 
I have  to  say  about  the  Indians  for  the  present. 
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of  I don’t  know.  What  it  did  I can  tell  you  in 
two  words — it  stank.  Miss  Rachel  being  wild 
to  try  her  hand  at  the  new  process,  Mr.  Franklin 
sent  to  London  for  the  materials ; mixed  them 
up,  with  accompaniment  of  a smell  which  made 
the  very  dogs  sneeze  when  they  came  into  the 


room ; put  an  apron  and  a bib  over  Miss  Ra- 
chel’s gown,  and  set  her  to  work  decorating  her 
own  little  sitting-room — called;  for  want  of  En- 
glish to  name  it  in,  her  “ boudoir.”  They  began 
with  the  inside  of  the  door.  Mr.  FYanklin 
scraped  off  all  the  nice  varnish  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  made  what  he  described  as  a surface 
to  work  on.  Miss  Rachel  then  covered  the  sur- 
face, under  his  directions  and  with  his  help,  with 
patterns  and  devices — griffins,  birds,  flowers,  cu- 
pids,  and  such  like— copied  from  designs  made 
by  a famous  Italian  painter,  whose  name  escapes 
me — the  one,  I mean,  who  stocked  the  world 
with  Virgin  Marys  and  had  a sweet-heart  at  the 
baker’s.  Viewed  as  work,  this  decoration  was 
slow  to  do  and  dirty  to  deal  with.  But  our 
young  lady  and  gentleman  never  seemed  to  tire 
of  it.  When  they  were  not  riding,  or  seeing 
company,  or  taking  their  meals,  or  piping  their 
songs,  there  they  were  with  their  heads  together, 
as  busy  as  bees,  spoiling  the  door.  Who  was 
- the  poet  who  said  that  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do  ? If  he  had  occupied 
my  place  in  the  family,  and  had  seen  Miss  Ra- 
chel with  her  brush,  arid  Mr.  Franklin  with  his 
vehicle,  he  could  have  written  nothing  truer  of 
either  of  them  than  that. 

The  next  date  worthy  of  notice  is  Sunday,  the 
fourth  of  June. 

On  that  evening  we,  in  the  servants’  hall,  de- 
bated a domestic  question  for  the  first  time, 
which,  like  the  decoration  of  the  door,  has  its 
bearing  on  something  that  is  still  to  come. 

Seeing  the  pleasure  which  Mr.  Franklin  and 
Miss  Rachel  took  in  each  other’s  society,  and 
noting  what  a pretty  match  they  were  in  all  per- 
sonal respects,  we  naturally  speculated  on  the 
chance  of  their  putting  their  heads  together  with 
other  objects  in  view  besides  the  ornamenting  of 
a door.  Some  of  ns  said  there  would  be  a wed- 
ding in  the  house  before  the  summer  was  over. 
Others  (led  by  me)  admitted  it  wras  likely  enough 
Miss  Rachel  might  be  married ; but  we  doubted 
(for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear)  whether 
her  bridegroom  would  be  Mr.  Franklin  Blake. 

That  Mr.  Franklin  was  in  loVe,  on  his  side,  no- 
body who  saw'  and  heard  him  could  doubt.  The 
difficulty  was  to  fathom.  Miss  Rachel.  Let  me 
do  myself  the  honor  of  making  you  acquainted 
w ith  her ; after  which  I will  leave  you  to  fathom 
her  yourself — if  you  can. 

My  young  lady’s  eighteenth  birthday  was  the 
birthday  now  coming,  on  the  twenty- first  of 
June.  If  you  happen  to  like  dark  women  (who, 
I am  informed,  have  gone  out  of  fashion  latterly 
in  the  gay  world),  and  if  you  have  no  particular 
prejudice  in  favor  of  size,  I answer  for  Miss  Ra- 
chel as  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  your  eyes  ever 
looked  on.  She  was  small  and  slim,  but  all  in 
fine  proportion  from  top  to  toe.  To  see  her  sit 
down,  to  see  her  get  up,  and  specially  to  see  her 
walk,  was  enough  to  satisfy  any  man  in  his  senses 
that  the  graces  of  her  figure  (if  you  will  pardon 
me  the  expression)  wrcre  in  her  flesh,  and  not  in 
her  clothes.  Her  hair  was  the  blackest  I ever 
saw.  Her  eyes  matched  her  hair.  Her  nose 
was  not  quite  large  enough,  I admit.  Her  mouth 
and  chin  were  (to  quote  Mr.  Franklin)  morsels  for 
the  gods ; and  her  complexion  (on  the  same  unde- 
niable authority)  was  as  warm  as  the  sun  itself, 
with  this  great  advantage  over  the  sun,  that  it 
was  always  in  nice  order  to  look  at.  Add  to  tha 
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On  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month,  Miss  Ra- 
chel and  Mr.  Franklin  hit  on  a new  method  of 
working  their  way  together  through  the  time 
which  might  otherwise  have  hung  heavy  on  their 
hands.  There  are  reasons  for  taking  particular 
notice  here  of  the  occupation  that  amused  them. 
You  will  find  it  has  a bearing  on  something  that 
is  still  to  come. 

Gentlefolks  in  general  have  a very  aw'kward 
rock  ahead  in  life — the  rock  ahead  of  their  own 
idleness.  Their  lives  being,  for  the  most  part, 
passed  in  looking  about  them  for  something  to 
do,  it  is  curious  to  see — especially  when  their 
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foregoing  that  she  canned  her  head  as  upright  as 
a dart,  in  a dashing,  spirited,  thorough-bred  way 
— that  she  had  a clear  voice,  with  a ring  of  the 
right  metal  in  it,  and  a smile  that  began  very 
prettily  in  her  eyes  before  it  got  to  her  lips — and 
there  behold  the  portrait  of  her,  to  the  best  of 
my  painting,  as  large  as  life ! 

And  what  about  her  disposition  next?  Had 
this  charming  creature  no  faults  ? She  had  just 
as  many  faults  as  you  have,  ma'am — neither  more 
nor  less. 

To  put  it  seriously,  my  dear  pretty  Miss  Ra- 
chel, possessing  a host  of  graces  and  attractions, 
had  one  defect,  which  strict  impartiality  compels 
me  to  acknowledge.  She  was  unlike  most  other 
iris  of  her  age,  in  this — that  she  had  ideas  of 
er  own,  and  was  stiff-necked  enough  to  set  the 
fashions  themselves  at  defiance,  if  the  fashions 
didn’t  suit  her  views.  In  trifles,  this  independ- 
ence of  hers  ivas  all  well  enough ; but  in  matters 
of  importance  it  carried  her  (as  my  lady  thought, 
and  as  I thought)  too  far.  She  judged  for  her- 
self, as  few  women  of  twice  her  age  judge  in 
general;  never  asked  your  advice;  never  told 
you  beforehand  what  she  was  going  to  do ; never 
came  with  secrets  and  confidences  to  any  body, 
from  her  mother  downward.  In  little  things 
and  great,  with  people  she  loved,  and  people  she 
hated  (and  she  did  both  with  equal  heartiness), 
Miss  Ilaehel  always  went  on  a way  of  her  own, 
sufficient  for  herself  in  the  joys  and  the  sorrows 
of  her  life.  Over  and  over  again  I have  heard 
my  lady  say,  “ Rachel’s  best  friend  and  Rachel’s 
worst  enemy  are,  one  and  the  other — Rachel  her- 
self.” 

Add  one  thing  more  to  this,  and  I have  done. 

With  all  her  secrecy,  and  all  her  self-will,  there 
was  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  any  thing  false 
in  her.  I never  remember  her  breaking  her 
word;  I never  remember  her  saying  No,  and 
meaning  Yes.  I can  call  to  mind,  in  her  child- 
hood, more  than  one  occasion  when  the  good  lit- 
tle soul  took  the  blame,  and  suffered  the  punish- 
ment, for  some  fault  committed  by  a play-fellow 
whom  she  loved.  Nobody  ever  knew  her  to  con- 
fess to  it  when  the  thing  was  found  out,  and  she 
was  charged  with  it  afterw  ard.  But  nobody  ever 
knew  her  to  lie  about  it,  either.  She  looked  you 
straight  in  the  face  and  shook  her  little  saucy 
head,  and  said  plainly,  “ I wfon’t  tell  you !”  Pun- 
ished again  for  this,  she  would  own  to  being  sor- 
ry for  saying  “ won’t ; ” but,  bread  and  water  not- 
withstanding, she  never  told  you.  Self-willed — 
devilish  self-willed  sometimes — I grant ; but  the 
finest  creature,  nevertheless,  that  ever  walked  the 
ways  of  this  low'er  world.  Perhaps  you  think  you 
see  a certain  contradiction  here  ? In  that  case, 
a word  in  your  ear.  Study  your  wife  closely  for 
the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  vour  good 
lady  doesn’t  exhibit  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
contradiction  in  that  time,  Heaven  help  you! — 
you  have  married  a monster. 

I have  now  brought  you  acquainted  w ith  Miss 
Rachel,  which  you  will  find  puts  us  face  to  face, 
next,  with  the  question  of  that  young  lady’s  mat- 
rimonial views. 

On  June  the  twelfth,  an  invitation  from  my 
mistress  was  sent  to  a gentleman  in  London,  to 
come  and  help  to  keep  Miss  Rachel’s  birthday. 
This  was  the  fortunate  individual  on  whom  I be- 
lieved her  heart  to  be  privately  set ! Like  Mr. 
Franklin,  he  was  a cousin  of  hers.  His  name 
was  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite. 

My  lady’s  second  sister  (don’t  be  alarmed ; we 
are  not  going  very  deep  into  family  matters  this 
time) — my  lady’s  second  sister,  I say,  had  a dis- 
appointment in  love ; and  taking  a husband  aft- 
erward, on  the  neck  or  nothing  principle,  made 
w hat  they  call  a misalliance.  There  was  terri- 
ble work  in  the  family  when  the  honorable  Caro- 
line insisted  on  marrying  plain  Mr.  Ablewhite, 
the  banker  at  Frizingliall.  He  was  very  rich  and 
very  good-tempered,  and  he  begot  a prodigious 
large  family — all  in  his  favor,  so  far.  But  he 
had  presumed  to  raise  himself  from  a low  station 
in  the  world — and  that  was  against  him.  How- 
ever, Time  and  the  progress  of  modem  enlight- 
enment put  things  right ; and  the  misalliance 
passed  muster  very  well.  We  are  all  getting 
liberal  now ; and  (provided  you  can  scratch  me, 
if  I scratch  you)  what  do  I care,  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  whether  you  are  a Dustman  or  a 
Duke  i That’s  the  modem  way  of  looking  at  it 
— and  I keep  up  with  the  modern  way.  The 
Ablewhites  lived  in  a fine  house  and  grounds,  a 
little  out  of  Frizinghall.  Veiy  worthy  people, 
and  greatly  respected  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
shall  not  be  much  troubled  with  them  in  these 
pages — excepting  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  was  Mr. 
Ablewhite’s  second  son,  and  who  must  take  his 
proper  place  here,  if  yon  please,  for  Miss  Rachel’s 
sake. 

With  all  his  brightness  and  cleverness  and 
general  good  qualities,  Mr.  Franklin’s  chance  of 
topping  Mr.  Godfrey  in  our  young  lady’s  estima- 
tion was,  in  my  opinion,  a very  poor  chance  in- 
deed. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Godfrey  was,  in  point 
of  size,  the  finest  man  by  far  of  the  two.  He 
stood  over  six. feet  high ; he  had  a beautiful  red 
and  w hite  color ; a smooth  round  face,  shaved  ns 
bare  as  your  hand;  and  a head  of  lovely  long 
flaxen  hair,  falling  negligently  over  the  poll  of 
his  neck.  But  why  do  I try  to  give  you  this  per- 
sonal tlescription.of  him  ? If  you  ever  subscribed 
to  a Ladies’’ Charity  in  London,  you  know  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite  as  well  as  I do.  He  was  a 
barrister  by  profession  ; a ladies’  man  by  temper- 
ament; and  a good  Samaritan  by  choice.  Fe- 
male benevolence  and  female  destitution  could 
do  nothing'  without  him.  Maternal  societies  for 
confining  poor  women ; Magdalen  societies  for 
rescuing  poor  women ; strong-minded  societies 
for  putting  poor  women  into  poor  men’s  places, 
and  leaving  the  men  to  shift  for  themselves — he 
was  vice-president,  manager,  referee  to  them  all. 
Wherever  there  was  a table  with  a committee  of 
ladies  sitting  rowffji  jt-jhtietmcil,  [there  was  Mr. 


Godfrey  at  the  bottom  of  the  board,  keeping  the 
temper  of  the  committee,  and  leading  the  dear 
creatures  along  the  thorny  ways  of  business,  hat 
in  hand.  I do  suppose  this  was  the  most  accom- 
plished philanthropist  (on  a small  independence) 
that  England  ever  produced.  As  a speaker  at 
charitable  meetings  the  like  of  him  for  drawing 
your  tears  and  your  money  was  not  easy  to  find. 
He  w as  quite  a public  character.  The  last  time 
I was  in  London  my  mistress  gave  me  tw’o  treats. 
She  sent  me  to  the  theatre  to  see  a dancing  wo- 
man who  was  all  the  rage ; and  she  sent  me  to 
Exeter  Hall  to  hear  Mr.  Godfrey.  The  lady  did 
it  with  a band  of  music.  The  gentleman  did  if 
with  a handkerchief  and  a glass  of  water.  Crowds 
at  the  performance  with  the  legs.  Ditto  at  the 
performance  with  the  tongue.  And  with  all  this 
the  sweetest-tempered  person  (I  allude  to  Mr. 
Godfrey) — the  simplest  and  pleasantest  and  easi- 
est to  please — you  ever  met  with.  He  loved  ev- 
ery body.  And  every  body  loved  him.  What 
chance  had  Mr.  Franklin  — what  chance  had 
any  body  of  average  reputation  and  capacities — 
against  such  a man  as  this  ? 

On  the  fourteenth  came  Mr.  Godfrey’s  an- 
swer. 

lie  accepted  my  mistress’s  invitation,  from  the 
Wednesday  of  the  birthday  to  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day— when  his  duties  to  the  Ladies’  Charities 
would  oblige  him  to  return  to  town.  He  also 
inclosed  a copy  of  verses  on  what  he  elegantly 
called  his  cousin’s  “natal  day.”  Miss  Rachel,  I 
was  informed,  joined  Mr.  Franklin  in  making 
fun  of  the  verses  at  dinner : and  Penelope,  who 
was  all  on  Mr.  Franklin’s  side,  asked  me,  in  great 
triumph,  what  I thought  of  that.  “Miss  Rachel 
has  led  you  off  on  a false  scent,  my  dear,”  I re- 
plied; “but  my  nose  is  not  so  easily  mystified. 
Wait  till  Mr.  Ablewhite’s  verses  are  followed  by 
Mr.  Ablewhite  himself.  ” 

My  daughter  replied,  that  Mr.  Franklin  might 
strike  in  and  try  his  luck,  before  the  verses  were 
followred  by  the  poet.  In  favor  of  this  view,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Franklin  left  no 
chance  untried  of  winning  Miss  Rachel's  good 
graces. 

Though  one  of  the  most  inveterate  smokers  I 
ever  met  with,  he  gave  up  his  cigar  because  she 
said,  one  day,  she  hated  the  stale  smell  of  it  in 
his  clothes.  He  slept  so  badly,  after  this  effort 
of  self-denial,  for  want  of  the  composing  effect 
of  the  tobacco  to  which  he  was  used,  and  came 
down  morning  after  morning  looking  so  haggard 
and  worn,  that  Miss  Rachel  herself  begged  him 
to  take  to  hi's  cigars  again.  No ! he  would  take 
to  nothing  again  that  would  cause  her  a moment's 
annoyance ; he  would  fight  it  out  resolutely,  and 
get  back  his  sleep,  sooner  or  later,  by  main  force 
of  patience  in  waiting  for  it.  Such  devotion  ns 
this,  you  may  say  (as  some  of  them  said  down 
stairs),  could  never  fail  of  producing  the  right 
effect  on  Miss  Rachel — backed  up,  too,  as  it  was, 
by  the  decorating  work  every  day  on  the  door. 
All  very  well — but  she  had  a photograph  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  in  her  bedroom ; represented  speaking 
at  a public  meeting,  with  all  his  hair  blown  out  by 
the  breath  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  his  eyes, 
most  lovely,  charming  the  money  out  of  your 
pockets!  What  do  you  say  to  that?  Every 
morning — as  Penelope  herself  owned  to  me — 
there  was  the  man  whom  the  women  couldn’t  do 
without,  looking  on,  in  effigy,  while  Miss  Rachel 
was  having  her  hair  combed.  He  would  be 
looking  on,  in  reality,  before  long — that  was  my 
opinion  of  it. 

June  the  sixteenth  brought  an  event  which 
made  Mr.  Franklin’s  chance  look,  to  my  mind, 
a worse  chance  than  ever. 

A strange  gentleman,  speaking  English  with 
a foreign  accent,  came  that  morning  to  the  house, 
and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  on  busi- 
ness. The  business  could  not  possibly  have 
been  connected  with  the  Diamond,  for  these  two 
reasons — first,  that  Mr.  Franklin  told  me  no- 
thing about  it ; secondly,  that  he  communicated 
it  (after  the  strange  gentleman  had  gone  away 
again)  to  my  lady.  She  probably  hinted  some- 
thing about  it  next  to  her  daughter.  At  any 
rate,  Miss  Rachel  wras  reported  to  have  said  some 
severe  things  to  Mr.  Franklin,  at  the  piano  that 
evening,  about  the  people  he  had  lived  among, 
and  the  principles  he  had  adopted  in  foreign 
parts.  The  next  day,  for  the  first  time,  nothing 
was  done  toward  the  decoration  of  the  door.  1 
suspect  some  imprudence  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  on 
the  Continent — with  a woman  or  a debt  at  the 
bottom  of  it — had  followed  him  to  England. 
But  that  is  all  guess-work.  In  this  case,  not 
only  Mr.  Franklin,  but  my  lady  too,  for  a won- 
der, left  me  in  the  dark. 

On  the  seventeenth,  to  all  appearance,  the 
cloud  passed  away  again.  They  returned  to 
their  decorating  work  on  the  door,  and  seemed 
to  be  as  good  friends  as  ever.  If’Penelope  was 
to  be  believed,  Mr.  Franklin  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  the  reconciliation  to  make  an  offer 
to  Miss  Rachel,  and  had  neither  been  accepted 
nor  refused.  My  girl  wras  sure  (from  signs  and 
tokens  which  I need  not  trouble  you  with)  that 
her  young  mistress  had  fought  Mr.  Franklin  off 
by  declining  to  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
and  had  then  secretly  regretted  treating  him  in 
that  way  afterward.  Though  Penelope  was  ad- 
mitted to  more  familiarity  with  her  young  mis- 
tress than  maids  generally  are — for  the  two  had 
been  almost  brought  np  together  as  children — 
still  I knew  Miss  Rachel’s  reserved  character  too 
well  to  believe  that  she  would  show  her  mind  to 
any  body  in  this  way.  What  my  daughter  told 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  was,  as  I suspect- 
ed, more  what  she  wished  than  what  she  really 
knew. 

On  the  nineteenth  another  event  happened. 
We  had  the  doctor  in  the  house  professionally. 
He  was  summoned  to  prescribe  for  a person 
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whom  I have  had  occasion  to  present  to  you  in 
these  pages — our  second  house-maid,  Rosanna 
Spearman. 

This  poor  girl — who  had  puzzled  me,  as  you 
know  already,  at  the  Shivering  Sand — puzzled 
me  more  than  once  again  in  the  interval  time  of 
which  I am  now  writing.  Penelope's  notion  that 
her  fellow-servant  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Franklin 
(which  my  daughter,  by  my  orders,  kept  strictly 
secret)  seemed  to  me  just  as  absurd  as  ever.  But 
I must  own  that  what  I myself  saw,  and  what 
my  daughter  saw  also,  of  our  secondhouse-maid’s 
conduct  began  to  look  mysterious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 

For  example,  the  girl  constantly  put  herself 
in  Mr.  Franklin’s  way — very  slyly  and  quietly, 
but  she  did  it.  He  took  about  as  much  notice 
of  her  as  he  took  of  the  cat : it  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  to  waste  a look  on  Rosanna’s  plain 
face.  The  poor  thing’s  appetite,  never  much, 
fell  away  dreadfully;  and  her  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing showed  plain  signs  of  waking  and  crying  at 
night.  One  day  Penelope  made  an  awkward  dis- 
covery, which  we  hushed  up  on  the  spot.  She 
caught  Rosanna  at  Mr.  Franklin’s  dressing-table, 
secretly  removing  a rose  which  Miss  Rachel  had 
given  him  to  wear  in  his  button-hole,  and  putting 
another  rose  like  it.,  of  her  own  picking,  in  its 
place.  She  was,  after  that,  once  or  twice  impu- 
dent to  me,  when  I gave  her  a well-meant  gen- 
eral hint  to  be  careful  in  her  conduct;  and, 
worse  still,  she  was  not  over-respectful  now  on 
the  few  occasions  when  Miss  Rachel  accidentally 
spoke  to  her. 

My  lady  noticed  the  change,  and  asked  me 
what  I thought  about  it.  I tried  to  screen  the 
girl  by  answering  that  I thought  she  was  out  of 
health ; and  it  ended  in  the  doctor  being  sent 
for,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  nineteenth. 
He  said  it  was  her  nerves,  and  doubted  if  she 
was  fit  for  service.  My  lady  offered  to  remove 
her  for  change  of  air  to  one  of  our  farms  inland. 
She  begged  and  prayed,  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  to  be  let  to  stop ; and  in  an  evil  hour  I ad- 
vised my  lady  to  try  her  for  a little  longer.  As 
the  event  proved,  and  as  yon  will  soon  see,  this 
was  the  worst  advice  I could  have  given.  If  I 
could  only  have  looked  a little  way  into  the  fu- 
ture, I would  have  taken  Rosanna  Spearman  out 
of  the  house,  then  and  there,  with  my  own  hand. 

On  the  twentieth,  there  came  a note  from  Mr. 
Godfrey.  He  had  arranged  to  stop  at  Frizing- 
hall that  night,  having  occasion  to  consult  his 
father  on  business.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  he  and  his  two  eldest  sisters  would 
ride  over  to  us  on  horseback,  in  good  time  be- 
fore dinner.  An  elegant  little  casket  in  china 
accompanied  the  note,  presented  to  Miss  Rachel, 
with  her  cousin’s  love  and  best  wishes.  Mr. 
Franklin  had  only  given  her  a plain  locket  not 
worth  half  the  money.  My  daughter  Penelope, 
nevertheless — such  is  the  obstinacy  of  women — 
still  backed  him  to  win. 

Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
eve  of  the  birthday  at  last!  You  will  own,  I 
think,  that  I have  got  you  over  the  ground,  this 
time,  without  much  loitering  by  the  way.  Cheer 
up!  I’ll  ease  you  with  another  new  chapter 
here — and,  what  is  more,  that  chapter  shall  take 
you  straight  into  the  thick  of  the  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

J 0NE  twenty-first,  the  day  of  the  birthday,  was 
cloudy  and  unsettled  at  sunrise,  but  toward  noon 
it  cleared  up  bravely. 

We,  in  the  servants’  hall,  began  this  happy  an- 
niversary, as  usual,  by  offering  our  little  presents 
to  Miss  Rachel,  with  the  regular  speech  deliv- 
ered annually  by  me  as  the  chief.  I follow  the 
plan  adopted  bv  the  Queen  in  opening  Parlia- 
ment— namely,  the  plan  of  saying  much  the  same 
thing  regularly  every  year.  Before  it  is  deliv- 
ered, my  speech  (like  the  Queen’s)  is  looked  for 
as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
heard  before.  When  it  is  delivered,  and  turns 
out  not  to  be  the  novelty  anticipated,  though 
they  grumble  a little,  they  look  forward  hopeful- 
ly to  something  newer  next  year.  An  easy  peo- 
ple to  govern,  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Kitch- 
en— that’s  the  moral  of  it. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Franklin  and  I had  a 
private  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon- 
stone— the  time  having  now  come  for  removing 
it  from  the  bank  at  Frizinghall,  and  placing  it  in 
Miss  Rachel’s  own  hands. 

Whether  he  had  been  trying  to  make  love  to 
his  cousin  again,  and  had  got  a rebuff — or  wheth- 
er his  broken  rest,  night  after  night,  was  aggra- 
vating the  queer  contradictions  and  uncertainties 
in  his  character — I don't  know.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  Mr.  Franklin  failed  to  show  himself  at 
his  best  on  the  morning  of  the  birthday.  He 
was  in  twenty  different  minds  about  the  Diamond 
in  as  many  minutes.  For  my  part,  I stuck  fast 
by  the  plain  facts  as  we  knew  them.  Nothing 
had  happened  to  justify  us  in  alarming  my  lady 
on  the  subject  of  the  jewel ; and  nothing  could 
alter  the  legal  obligation  that  now  lay  on  Mr. 
Franklin  to  put  it  in  his  cousin’s  possession. 
That  was  my  view  of  the  matter;  and,  twist 
and  turn  it  as  he  might,  he  was  forced  in  the 
end  to  make  it  his  view  too.  We  arranged  that 
he  was  to  ride  over,  after  lunch,  to  Frizinghall, 
and  bring  the  Diamond  back,  with  Mr.  Godfrey 
and  the  two  young  ladies,  in  all  probability,  to 
keep  him  company  on  the  way  home  again. 

This  settled,  our  young  gentleman  went  back 
to  Miss  Rachel. 

They  consumed  the  whole  morning,  and  part 
of  the  afternoon,  in  the  everlasting  business  of 
decorating  the  door,  Penelope  standing  by  to  mix 
the  colors,  as  directed ; and  ray  lady,  as  lunch- 
eon-time drew  near,  going  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  (for 
they  used  a deal  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  vehicle  that 
day),  and  trying  vainly  to  get  the  two  artists 
away  from  their  work.  It  was  three  o’clock  be- 


fore they  took  off’ their  aprons,  and  released  Pe- 
nelope (much  the  worse  for  the  vehicle),  and 
cleaned  themselves  of  their  mess.  But  they  had 
done  what  they  wanted — they  had  finished  the 
door  on  the  birthday,  and  proud  enough  they 
were  of  it.  The  griffins,  enpids,  and  so  on,  were, 
I must  own,  most  beautiful  to  behold ; though  so 
many  in  number,  so  entangled  in  flowers  and  de- 
vices, and  so  topsy-turvy  in  their  actions  and  at- 
titudes, that  you  felt  them  unpleasantly  in  your 
head  for  hours  after  you  had  done  with  the  pleas- 
ure o Hooking  at  them.  If  I add  that  Penelope 
ended  her  part  of  the  morning’s  work  by  being 
sick  in  the  back  kitchen,  it  is  in  no  unfriendlv 
spirit  toward  the  vehicle.  No ! no ! It  left  off 
stinking  when  it  dried ; and  if  Art  requires  these 
sort  of  sacrifices — though  the  girl  is  my  own 
daughter— I say,  let  Art  have  them! 

Mr.  Franklin  snatched  a morsel  from  the  lunch- 
eon-table,  and  rode  off  to  Frizinghall— to  escort 
his  cousins,  as  he  told  my  lady.  To  fetch  the 
Moonstone,  as  was  privately  known  to  himself 
and  to  me. 

This  being  one  of  the  high  festivals  on  which 
I took  my  place  at  the  side-hoard,  in  command 
• of  the  attendance  at  table,  I had  plenty  to  occupv 
my  mind  whilq  Mr.  Franklin  was  away.  Having 
seen  to  the  wine,  and  reviewed  my  men  and  wo- 
men who  were  to  wait  at  dinner,  I retired  to  col- 
lect myself  before  the  company  came.  A whiff 
of — you  know  what,  and  a turn  at  a certain  book 
which  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  in  these 
pages,  composed  me,  body  and  mind.  I was 
aroused  from  what  I am  inclined  to  think  must 
have  been,  not  a nap,  but  a reverie,  by  the  clatter 
of  horses’  hoofs  outside  ; and,  going  to  the  door, 
received  a cavalcade  comprising  Mr.  Franklin 
and  his  three  cousins,  escorted  by -one  of  old  Mr. 
Ablewhite  s grooms. 

Mr.  Godfrey  struck  me,  strangely  enough,  as 
being  like  Mr.  Franklin  in  this  respect — that  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  his  customary  spirits.  He 
kindly  shook  hands  with  me  as  usual,  and  was 
most  politely  glad  to  see  his  old  f iend  Better- 
edge  wearing  so  well.  But  there  was  a sort  of 
cloud  over  him,  which  I couldn’t  at  all  account 
for ; and  when  I asked  how  he  had  found, his  fa- 
ther in  health,  he  answ  ered  rather  shortly,  “ Much 
as  usual.”  However,  the  two  Miss  Ablewhites 
were  cheerful  enough  for  twenty,  which  more 
than  restored  the  balance.  They  were  nearlv  as 
big  as  their  brother;  spanking,  yellow-haired, 
rosy  lasses,  overflowing  with  superabundant  flesh 
and  blood;  bursting  from  head  to  foot  with 
health  and  spirits.  The  legs  of  the  poor  horses 
trembled  with  carrying  them;  and  when  they 
jumped  from  their  saddles  (without  waiting  to 
be  helped),  I declare  they  bounced  on  the  ground 
as  if  they  were  made  of  India  rubber.  Every 
thing  the  Miss  Ablewhites  said  began  with  a 
large  O ; every  thing  they  did  was  done  with  a 
bang  ; and  they  giggled  and  screamed,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  on  the  smallest  provocation. 
Bouncers — that’s  what  I call  them. 

Under  cover  of  the  noise  made  by  the  young 
ladies,  I had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a private 
word  to  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  hall. 

“ Have  yon  got  the  Diamond  safe,  Sir?” 

Tie  nodded,  and  tapped  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  seen  ant'  thing  of  the  Indians  ?” 

“Not  a glimpse.”  With  that  answer,  he  ask- 
ed for  my  lady,  and,  hearing  she  w as  in  the  small 
drawing-room,  went  there  straight.  The  bell 
rang,  before  he  had  been  a minute  in  the  room, 
and  I’enelope  was  sent  to  tell  Miss  Rachel  that 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

Crossing  the  hall  about  half  an  hour  afterward 
I was  brought  to  a sudden  stand-still  by  an  out- 
break of  screams  from  the  small  drawing-room. 
I can’t  say  I was  at  all  alarmed ; for  I recognized 
in  the  screams  the  favorite  large  O of  the  Miss 
Ablewhites.  However,  I went  in  (on  pretense 
of  asking  for  instructions  about  the  dinner)  to 
discover  whether  any  thing  serious  had  really 
happened. 

There  stood  Miss  Rachel  at  the  table,  like  a 
person  fascinated,  with  the  Colonel’s  unlucky 
Diamond  in  her  hand.  There,  on  either  side  of 
her,  knelt  the  two  Bouncers,  devouring  the  jewel 
with  their  eyes,  and  screaming  with  ecstasy  every 
time  it  flashed  on  them  in  a new  light.  There, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  stood  Mr.  God- 
frey, clappinghis  hands  like  a large  child,  and  sing- 
ing out  softly,  “Exquisite!  exquisite!”  There 
sat  Mr.  Franklin,  in  a chair  by  the  book-case, 
tugging  at  his  beard,  and  looking  anxiously  to- 
ward the  window.  And  there,  at  the  window, 
stood  the  object  he  was  contemplating — my  lady, 
having  the  extract  from  the  Colonel’s  Will  in  her 
hand,  and  keeping  her  back  turned  on  the  whole 
of  the  company. 

She  faced  me  when  I asked  for  my  instruc- 
tions, and  I saw  the  family  frown  gathering  over 
her  eyes,  and  the  family  temper  twitching  at  tho 
corners  of  her  mouth. 

“Come  to  my  room  in  half  an  hour,”  she  an- 
. swered.  “I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  you 
then.” 

With  those  words  she  went  ont.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  she  was  posed  by  the  same  difficulty 
which  had  posed  Mr.  Franklin  and  me  in  our 
conference  at  the  Shivering  Sand.  Was  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Moonstone  a proof  that  she  had  treat- 
ed her  brother  with  cruel  injustice  ? or  was  it  a 
proof  that  he  was  worse  than  the  worst  she  had 
ever  thought  of  him  ? Serious  questions  those 
for  my  lady  to  determine ; while  her  daughter, 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Colonel’s  char- 
acter, stood  there  with  the  Colonel’s  birthday  gift 
in  her  hand. 

Before  I could  leave  the  room,  in  my  turn, 
Miss  Rachel,  always  considerate  to  the  old  serv- 
ant who  had  been  in  the  house  when  she  was 
bom,  stopped  me.  “ Look,  Gabriel !”  she  said, 
and  flashed  the  jewel  before  my  eyes  in  a ray  of 
sunlight  that  poured  through  the  window. 

a Diamond ! As  large, 
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THE  VICTIM. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

A PLAGUE  upon  the  people  fell, 

A famine  after  laid  them  low, 

Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  fire, 

For  on  them  brake  the  sudden  foe; 

So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried 

“The  Gods  are  moved  against  the  land.” 

The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a hand. 

“Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife! 

What  would  you  have  of  us? 

Human  life? 

Were  it  our  nearest, 

Were  it  our  dearest 
(Answer,  O answer), 

We  give  you  his  life.” 

But  still  the  foeman  spoil’d  and  burn’d, 

And  cattle  died,  and  deer  in  wood, 

And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  turn’d 
And  whiten’d  all  the  rolling  flood; 

And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way, 

Or  down  in  a furrow  scathed  with  flame: 

And  ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moan’d 
Till  at  last  it  seemed  that  an  answer  came: 
“The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife ; * 

Take  you  his  nearest, 

Take  you  his  dearest, 

Give  us  a life.” 

The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill; 

The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild; 

They  found  the  mother  sitting  still; 

She  cast  her  arms  about  the  cliild. 

The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old, 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased, 

His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold, 

He  seem’d  a victim  due  to  the  priest. 

The  Priest  exulted, 

And  cried  with  joy, 

“Here  is  his  nearest, 

Here  is  his  dearest, 

We  take  the  boy.” 

The  King  return’d  from  out  the  wild, 

He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand ; 

The  mother  said  ‘ ‘ They  have  taken  the  child, 
To  spill  his  blood  and  heal  the  land: 

.The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased, 

And  blight  and  famine  on  all' the  lea: 

The  holy  Gods,  they  must  be  appeased, 

So  I pray  you  tell  the  truth  to  me. 

They  have  taken  our  son, 

They  will  have  his  life. 

Is  he  your  nearest.? 

Is  he  your  dearest? 

(Answer,  O answer) 

Or  I,  the  wife?” 


The  King  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow, 

He  stay’d  his  arms  upon  his  knee: 

“O  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now? 

For  now  the  Priest  has  judged  for  me.” 
The  King  was  shaken  with  holy  fear; 

“The  Gods,”  he  said,  “would  have  chosen 
well; 


Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
And  which  the  dearest  I can  not  tell!” 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 

His  victim  won. 

“We  have  his  nearest, 

We  have  his  dearest, 

His  only  son!” 


The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared, 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow, 

To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone, 

“Me,  me,  not  him,  my  darling,  no!” 
He  caught  her  away  with  a sudden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  liim  brake  the  wife, 

And  shrieking  “/  am  his  dearest,  I — 

1 am  his  dearest!”  rush’d  on  the  knife. 
And  the  Priest  was  happy, 

“O,  Father  Odin, 

We  give  you  a life. 

Which  was  his  nearest? 

Which  Avas  his  dearest? 

The  Gods  have  answered: 

We  give  them  the  wife!” 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  OF  VERMONT. 

Reverend  John  Henry  Hopkins,  for  many 
years  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Vermont,  of  whom 
we  give  below  an  accurate  portrait,  died  on 
January  0,  aged  7(5  years.  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  educated  in  this  country.  After  en- 
gaging unsuccessfully  in  mercantile  affairs  and 
the  practice  of  law,  he  entered  the  ministry  in 
1 823.  Immediately  upon  his  ordination  in  1824, 
Mr.  Hopkins  became  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Pittsburg,  where  he  remained  until  1831,  when 
he  went  to  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  as  assistant 
minister  on  the  “ Green  foundation.  ” In  1 827  and 
1829  he  w as  clerical  deputy  in  the  General  Con- 
ventions of  the  Church,  and  in  both  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates.  He  was  a can- 
didate for  the  assistant  Bishopric  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1827,  but  being  a tie  with  his  opponent. 
Dr.  Onderdonk,  he  decided  the  contest  in  fa- 
vor of  his  competitor  by  casting  his  own  vote  in 
favor  of  the  other.  In  the  same  year  that  Mr. 
IIopkins  removed  to  Boston  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  new  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  Massachusetts,  and  the  next  year — 1832 
— lie  was  elected  first  Bishop  of  Vermont,  an 
office  he  filled  until  his  death.  He  accepted  at 
the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul’s,  Bur- 
lington, which  he  retained  until  1856. 

He  w as  engaged  for  many  years  in  advancing 
educational  interests,  and  involved  himself  in 
debt  by  his  efforts.  He  also  published  several 
works.  In  the  dissension  dividing  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Bishop  Hopkins  wfas  a decided 
champion  of  the  High  Church  party,  and  re- 
fused to  sign  the  famous  protest  of  the  Bishops 
last  year  against  High  Church  practices. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
LIBERIA. 

The  American  public  take  special  interest  and 
pride  in  the  “Republic  of  American  negroes,” 
as  the  little  state  of  Liberia,  on  the  w'est  coast 
of  Africa,  is  called,  for  it  is  wholly  an  American 
enterprise.  It  was  selected  and  purchased  as  a 
colony  entirely  through  the  humanitarian  efforts 
of  American  citizens,  and  was  colonized  entirely 
by  emancipated  slaves  from  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  in  existence  as  a republic  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  during  that  time  has  been  al- 
most wholly  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  has 
never  indulged  in  any  of  those  expensive  luxu- 
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ries  known  as  civil  wars  and  dissensions  which 
characterize  some  of  the  West  India  black  re- 
publics, and  not  a few  of  those  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  State  has  been  well  and  wisely  gov- 
erned, and  at  this  time  is  enjoying  unprecedent- 
ed prosperity. 

We  give  on  page  61  a portrait  of  James  S. 
Payne,  the  new  President  of  the  republic.  lie 
is  a native  of  this  country,  has  been  many  years 
in  Liberia,  and  was  inaugurated  President  on 
January  6,  1868. 


THE  TRADE  OF  TRADES. 

Mu.  Editor, — Permit  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  to  express  my  private 
and  conscientious  opinion  on  the  tailor’s  profes- 
sion, for  I stifle  with  the  desire  to.give  utterance 
to  the  sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  to  do  justice 
to  this  glorious  but  too  little  appreciated  calling. 

I declare  therefore,  in  a loud  and  intelligible 
-voice — through  the  organ  of  my  pen — that  the 
profession  of  a tailor  is  the  most  moral,  the  no- 
blest, the  most  poetic,  and  the  most  philanthrop- 
ic of  all  professions. 

Yes,  Sir;  of  all  professions,  not  excepting 
that  of  the  publisher  or  the  corn-doctor,  the 
peer  or  the  pieman  ; and  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  I appreciate  these  classes  of  society  at  their 
just  value — especially  the  publisher  when  he 
pays  in  ready  money ; for  the  publisher  who 
settles  with  his  authors  for  their  MSS.  in  six 
months’  paper  is  infinitely  lower  than  the  pie- 
man himself. 

If  you  will  deign  to  honor  me  with  a mo- 
ment’s attention  I will  prove  to  you  ns  clear  as 
a mould  of  jelly  that  of  the  four  laudatory  epi- 
thets which  I have  just  applied  to  the  profession 
in  question,  not  one  should  be  lessened  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  moral.  This,  I think, 
will  not  admit  of  the  shadow  of  a doubt  to  you 
any  more  than  to  me ; for  what  could  be  more 
immoral  than  the  clothing  worn  by  man  before 
the  invention  of  breeches  ? Morality  and  virtue 
date  back  truly  to  the  time  when  a man  of  genius 
— still  better,  a good  man — invented  breeches ! 
Thou  good  man  of  genius,  I bless  thee ! 

It  is  poetic ; for  what  is  poetry  but  that  charm- 
ing muse  which  knows  how  to  embellish  by  its 
smiling  falsehoods  the  sad  reality  of  things  here 
below — and  confess  with  me,  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  world  that  has  more  need  of  embellish- 
ment than  the  greater  part  of  the  sons  of  our 
noble  country?  To  comfort  himself  for  his 
wretched  mien,  man  delights  in  repeating  that 
he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hump- 
backs take  especial  pleasure  in  the  saying ; but 
the  copy  must  have  deviated  frightfully  from  the 
original.  Well,  thanks  to  the  tailor,  almost  all 
mortals  become  Antinouses  seen  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  off ; and  he  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  would  have  been  unanimously 
acknowledged  a miserable  abortion  of  Nature, 
is  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Broadway — 
thanks  to  the  shapely  figure  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  coat. 

It  is  noble  (we  still  speak  of  the  profession  of 
the  before-said  tailor);  for  the  least  that  you 
can  do  is  to  grant  this  title  to  the  trade  whose 
continual  aim  it  is  to  ennoble  those  for  whose 
advantage  it  is  carried  on.  You  will  grant,  I 
hope,  that  every  time  you  put  on  a new  coat 
you  feel  a voice  within  you  saying  that  you  are 
worth  ten  times  more  than  you  were  a minute 
before. 

Take  a man  jlist  quitting  his  bed,  and  still  in 
his  ignoble  cotton  night-cap,  and  you  will  find 
a man  without  the  least  real  worth — and  we  use 
this  word  worth  in  all  its  acceptations — for  at 
this  moment  he  scarcely  suspects  that  there  is 
any  blood  in  his  veins,  and  you  could  have  him 
nt  your  own  valuation.  But  let  him  put  on  his 
clothing ; as  he  enters  his  pantaloons  he  feels 
his  pride  reviving;  on  reaching  .the  vest  he  be- 
gins to  raise  his  head,  and  when  he  once  has  on 
his  coat  I advise  you  not  to  tread  on  his  toes, 
especially  if  the  coat  is  a new  one.  Napoleon 
understood  this  so  well  that  he  used  the  great- 
est care  in  the  choice  of  his  soldiers’  dress.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  make  a hero 
of  a poltroon  only  by  replacing  liis  shabby  blue 
blouse  by  a hussar’s  jacket  of  scarlet  and  gold. 
Give  a shining  pair  of  epaulets  to  a sorry  pri- 
vate, and  directly  yon  have  a dashing  grenadier 
or  a swaggering  light  horseman. 

The  sumptuary  laws  in  France,  which  former- 
ly forbade  the  lower  classes  to  wear  certain  or- 
naments reserved  for  the  nobility  alone,  were 
admirably  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  nobles ; for  these  unhappy  wretches  were 
degraded  most  of  all  by  their  dress,  and  nobility 
disappeared  from  the  country  on  the  day  that 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  wear  a dress  coat ; 
or  rather  on  that  day  every  one  became  noble. 
For  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  twenty- 
five  dollars — what  do  I say  ? to  have  credit  with 
his  tailor  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

Lastly,  it  is  philanthropic.  This  does  not  need 
elaborate  demonstration.  I am  wrong  in  mere- 
ly calling  this  noble  profession  philanthropic. 
I should  say  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  phil- 
anthropic. 

What  does  the  tailor  do  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  year?  how  does  this  model  phi- 
lanthropist employ  his  time  ? Do  you  think  that 
he  spends  it  in  making  speeches  and  eating  tur- 
tle-soup in  Newgjtritj^j J&ggf  cjf  missionaries  in 


the  Cannibal  Islands?  Do  you  think  that  he 
passes  it  in  inventing  some  new  dish,  by  the  aid 
of  which  those  who  are  tired  of  life  can  succeed 
in  bidding  it  adieu  in  a week  ? No,  gentlemen. 
Nevertheless,  should  he  give  himself  up  to  this 
hackneyed  philanthropy,  honors,  orders,  and 
decorations  would  be  showered  upon  him,  and 
he  could  live  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  with  his 
virtue  wrapped  like  a cloak  around  him.  But, 
compared  with  the  tailor,  all  these  trumpery 
philanthropists  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tink- 
ling cymbals. 

What  does  he  do  ? Ah,  before  replying,  per- 
mit me  to  wipe  away  a tear  of  emotion  which 
threatens  to  overflow  my  left  eye,  and  which 
might  make  me  squint  in  answering — a thing 
disagreeable  both  to  you  and  me.  What  does 
he  do  ? You  doubtless  know  St.  Martin,  or  at 
least  you  have  heard  your  friends  speak  of  him; 
consequently,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  he  was 
canonized  in  his  time,  and  placed  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Saints  for  having  given  half  of  his 
cloak  to  a poor  devil  whom  he  met  on  his  way. 
I do  not  pretend  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  this 
deed;  but  does  not  the  tailor,  therefore,  de- 
serve to  be  doubly  canonized,  for  he  not  only 
gives  half  a cloak  entirely  gratis  to  a host  of 
poor  devils,  but  a whole  over-coat,  often  accom- 
panied by  a coat,  vest,  and  breeches.  And  it 
is  not  once  that  this  happens  to  him,  but  ten, 
twenty,  a hundred  times ! Yet,  as  his  sole  re- 
compense for  these  incalculable  benefactions, 
the  name  of  the  modern  St.  Martin  is  simply 
put  in  the  Directory. 

O tailor ! happily  for  thee,  thou  art  consoled 
for  the  ingratitude  of  the  crowd,  for  thou  hast 
my  esteem ! Every  time  I pass  a tailor’s  shop 
I feel  like  throwing  myself  at  his  feet  and  ask- 
ing his  blessing — but  I restrain  my  feelings.  I 
can  not  even  see  a simple  journeyman  in  this 
noble  branch  of  human  industry,  seated  at  his 
board,  without  wishing  to  bow  respectfully  to 
the  ground  before  him ; but  again  I restrain  my 
feelings,  for  my  politeness  would  be  thrown 
away — these  artists  always  sit  bent  over,  so 
that  you  can  not  see  their  face. 

Sartor  Resartcs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANEW  VOLUME.— Look  out  for  the  January  Pic- 
torial double  number  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  with  portraits  of 
Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors ; also  of  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, Edward  Everett,  F.  W.  Robertson,  and  others : in- 
cluding “ Signs  of  Character  Races  of  Men ; Science 
of  the  Soul ; Social  Relations,  Love,  Courtship,  and 
Marriage ; Education  and  Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of  Pursuits,  with  other  matters  all  ought  to  know,  to 
be  found  in  no  other  publication.  Only  $3  a year,  or 
30  cents  a number.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389 
Broadway,  New  York. 


RAGE  HAS  GROWN 
WONDERFULLY  IN  FA- 
VOR SINCE  1TB  INTRODUC- 
TION HERE  BUT  A SHORT 
TIME  AGO.  IT  RECEIVES  THE 
UNQUAL1FED  APPROBATION  OF  THE 
DOCTORS,  AND  ITS  PROPRIETOR  HAS 
VOLUMES  OF  CREDENTIALS  ALREADY 
FROM  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  AND  PHYSI- 
CIANS OF  TnE  OOUNTRY  AS  TO  ITS  HEAI.T1I* 
GIVING  AND  HEALTH-SUSTAINING  QUALI- 
TIES.” HOFF’S  MALT  EXTRACT  BEVER- 
AGE OF  HEALTH  IS  ALSO  A VERY 
GOOD  REMEDY  FOR  DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES,  AND  PF.OPI.E 
AFFECTED  WITn  COLDS, 
HOARSENESS,  AND  COUOHS. 

SOLD  AT  THE  DEPOT, 

NO.  542  BROADWAY, 

N.  Y.,  AND  EVERY 


“ Systematic  and  persistent  Advertising  the 
sure  road  to  success  in  business.” 

T.  O.  EVANS’S 

LIST  OF  SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS, 

Religious,  Agricultural,  and  Literary, 
Comprises  the  Best  Advertising  Mediums  in  the 
Country,  their 

COMBINED  CIRCULATION  EXCEEDING  600,000, 
Penetrating  to  nearly  or  quite  every  post-office,  and 
the  firesides  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Intelligent 
Reading  Public  of  the  Northern  States.  Advertise- 
ments inserted  in  this  list  occupy  the  BEST  AT- 
TAINABLE POSITION,  while  it  Is  offered  at  a price 
which  will  repay  investigation.  It  includes 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 

LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER, 
MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW  YORKER, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

jy  A Complete  List,  with  prioes  for  all  or  in  part, 
will  be  furnished  on  application  to 

T.  C.  EVANS, 

129  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


BARD  &c  BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

JAMES  I).  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

THE- QUINTETTE  ORCHESTRA. 

A Collection  of  Quadrilles,  Contra  Dances,  Waltzes, 
Polkas,  Polka  Redowas,  Schottisches,  Mazourkas,  and 
Serenade  Pieces,  arranged  for  TWO  VIOLINS,  CLAR- 
INET, CORNET,  and  BASS.  In  Five  Books-  — 


Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  25  Maiden  Lane , ) 
New  York,  Dec.  14,  1867.) 

In  my  Card  of  November  I,  1865,  I stated 
that  “for  the  purpose  of  more  fully  supply  iny  the 
wants  of  the  public , and  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
scrupulous dealers  from  palming  off  inferior  and 
worthless  goods  as  the  Morton  Gold  Pens,  I shall 
hereafter  sell  no  goods  at  wholesale  except  only  to 
duly  appointed  and  authorized  Agents ,”  &c.  To 
this  plan  I have  siuce  strictly  adhered. 

In  accepting  agents  great  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  appoint  those  who,  by  long-continued 
fair  dealing,  have  acquired  a reputation  for  hon- 
esty, responsibility,  and  probity — men  in  whose 
word  the  public  have  learned  to  place  confidence. 
These  ageuts  have  agreed  to  keep  a full  assort- 
ment of  my  pens,  and  to  sell  them  at  my  pub- 
lished prices.  Thus  the  public  are  supplied  by 
them  with  just  such  pens  as  they  want,  either  as 
to  writing  or  price,  and  get  a full  equivalent  for 
the  money  paid. 

No  agent  is  appointed  to  travel  frofn  place  to 
place,  or  canvass  the  country,  so  that  all  who 
want  a Morton  Gold  Pen  must  get  it  from  the 
Local  Agent  or  from  headquarters. 

None  need  apply  for  the  Agency  except  in 
conformity  to  the  above,  tha  liberal  discount 
“To  Clubs”  being  sufficient  inducement  to  all 
others.  A.  Mobton. 


LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINES, 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  AT 

BARTLETT’S  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE 
DEPOT, 

No.  509  BROADWAY.  SEND  for  CIRCULARS. 

WORKING  MODELS  OF  STEAM  ENGINES, 
various  styles  and  sizes.  Illustrated  Catalogues 
sent  on  receipt  of  a postage  stamp  by 

O.  A.  ROORBACH,  122  Nassau  St„  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER^ 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $S,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $S0,  $4-,  $48, 
$70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPAN  Y, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


T^MPLOYMENT  ! $10  A DAY  and  expenses 
Circulare/m-.  O.  T.  (iAKEY,  Bidder  ni. 

A MONTH ! 15  new  articles  for  Agents. 

Me. 


!Y,  Bidden rd,  Me. 


Address^!.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred, 


$225  ' 

Fowle’s  Pile  aud  Humor  Cure, 

One  Bottle  warranted  a perfect  cure  in  all  kinds  of 
PILES.  Two  to  three  bottles  in  the  worst  cases  of 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT  RHEUM,  and  Am, 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  For  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal Use.  In  cases  of  failure  all  dealers  will  please 
return  the  money,  and  receive  full  bottles  of  my  ageuts. 
No  cases  of  failure  iu  Piles  or  Humors  for  ten  years. 

Prepared  by  HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  No.  71 
Prince  St.,  Boston.  Sold  every  where.  $1  a Bottle, 


MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAK  OUT. 
MORTON’S  GOLD  PENS  DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

A SINGLE  ONE  WILL  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 
BY  THEIR  USE 

THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WHITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
THE  LABOR  of  WRITING  is  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
GREATER  UNIFORMITY  IS  OBTAINED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
EASE,  ELEGANCE,  and  BEAUTY  are  ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE,  and  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 
The  beet  and  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 

THE  BEST  HOLIDAY  PRESENT, 
because  the  most  enduring,  and  a constant  remem- 
brancer of  the  giver. 

USEFUL,  DURABLE,  ADD  BEAUTIFUL 
HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Gold  Pens  in  the  world. 
Prices,  fifty  cents  and  upward. 

Call  at  No.  25  Maiden  Lane,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Circular. 


Great  united  states  tea  warehouse 

of  T.  Y.  Kelley  & Co.,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
are  now  supplying  families  throughout  the  country 
with  TEAS,  warranted  in  all  cases  perfectly  pure  as 
imported,  at  cargo  prices,  thus  saving  to  them  five  or 
six  profits  of  middle-men,  which  average  from  50  cents 
to  $1  00  per  pound.  Clubs  can  be  formed  in  any  city 
or  town,  by  any  person,  male  or  female,  and  to  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  we  will  furnish  them  Teas  and 
Coffees  for  their  own  use  free  of  charge,  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  on  each  order  they  send  ns.  On  appli- 
cation, we  send,  by  mail,  circulars  containing  price  list 
of  all  our  Teas  and  Coffees,  also  club  lists  and  terms 
to  Agents  in  detail. 

We  forward  all  goods,  collect  on  delivery,  by  the 
Express  Company,  and  members  of  the  Club  can  di- 
vide the  Express  charges  equally  among  themselves. 

Oolong  (black),  60,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  60.  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 
Young  Hyson  (green),  60,  70, 80, 90,  $1  00,  $1 10,  $1  25. 
Imperial  (green),  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

English  Breakfast  (black;, 70,  80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 20. 
Japan,  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

Gunpowder,  $1  25,  $1  50. 

We  import  a very  superio 
and  Moyune  Young  Hyson  i pui  up  m 
Chinese  packages,  which  we  sell  at  $1  30  th« 
and  $1  60  the  Yonng  Hyson,  per  package. 

Ground  Coffees,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.  per  pound.  Best  Old 
Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  put  up  by  us  bear  our  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  are  genuine.  Address  all  orders  to 

Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse  of 
% m v kfi  r p.v  x-  rn 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  iu  daily  demand  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROpRBACH,  No.  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

HOLIDAY  JOURNAL— FREE. 

1 £*  LARGE  PAGES  of  Parlor  Plays,  Magic  Sports, 
1 U Games,  Experiments,  Problems,  Puzzles,  SENT 
FREE.  Address  ADAMS  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

<2*  1 A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
«jp  1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield.Vt. 

HARPER  & ; BROTHERS’ 

LIST  OF 

snsw  Boons. 

i. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce — 1609.  By  John  Loturop  Motley,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  In 
Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

II. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  <fcc.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

in. 

DUFF’S  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double 
Entry,.  Practically  Illustrating  Merchants’,  Manu- 
facturers’, Private  Bankers’,  Railroad,  and  National 
Bank  Accounts,  including  all  the  late  Improvements 
in  the  Science.  With  a Copious  Index.  By  P. 
Dcff,  formerly  Merchant,  Founder  and  Proprietor 
of  Duff’s  Mercantile  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  20th 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

IV. 

MRS.  COMFORTS  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies:  Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lccy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

V. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21,  1867. 
On  the  “ Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Aliiert  Barnks,  Author  of  “ Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

VI. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Studv  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  50 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 

vn. 

MACE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  ( Contes 
du  Petit-Chateau).  By  Jean  Maoe,  Author  of  “The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach,"  &c.  Translated  by  Mary 
L.  Booth,  Translator  of  “Martin’s  History  of 
France,"  “Laboulaye’s  Fairy  Book,"  &c.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75 ; Gilt  Edges,  $2  25. 

VTII. 

THREE  ENGLI8H  STATESMEN : Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IX. 

AGNES  STRICKLAND’S  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND. 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  From  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of 
“Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland."  Abridged  by 
the  Author.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Caroline  G. 
Parker.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  ( Uniform  icith 
the  Student's  Histories.) 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES.  By  Annie  Thom- 
as. 8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mao 
Donald.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  BROTHERS’  BET ; or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  Bv 
Emilie  Flygaee  Cables.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


D“ 


SEEDS,  new  varieties,  Plants,  Fruits,  &c.,  with  direc- 
tions how  to  cultivate.  108  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Mailed  upon  the  receipt  of  a postage-stamp. 
Address  HENRY  A.  DREER,  , , , , „ 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A GREAT  OFFER  FOR  the  HOLIDAYS. 

Horace  Waters  & Co.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  50  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs  of  six 
superior  makers,  at  low  prices  for  cash,  or  will  take 
one  fifth  cash,  and  the  balance  In  monthly  install- 
ments for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 
.The  above  offer  will  he  continued  during  this  month. 


CARLYON’S  YEAR.  Bv  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Massingberd.”  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 
CIRCE ; or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist.  By 
Baiiington  White.  8vo,  Paper, 50  cents. 

THE  TENANTS  OF  MALORY.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Illustrations 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


Harder  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid^to  any  part  of  the  United 


lostage  prepaid,  to  ai 

State*,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 

ungiralTrom 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  25,  1868.] 
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525  MILES 

OF  TUB 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

RUNNING  WEST  FROM  OMAHA 

Across  the  Continent, 

ARE  NOW  COMPLETED. 

This  brings  the  line  to  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  track 
will  be  laid  thirty  miles  farther,  to  Evans  Pass,  the 
highest  point  on  the  road,  by  January.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
summit  is  but  eighty  feet  to  tbe  mile,  while  that  of 
many  Eastern  roads  is  over  one  hundred.  Work  in 
the  rock-cuttings  on  the  western  slope  will  continue 
through  the  winter,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  entire  grand  line  to  the  Pacific  will  be 
open  for  business  in  1370. 

The  means  provided  for  the  construction  of  this 
Great  National  Work  are  ample.  The  United  States 
grants  its  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds  at  the  rate  of  from 
$16,000  to  $43,000  per  mile,  for  which  it  takes  a second 
lien  as  security,  and  receives  payment  to  a large,  if 
not  to  the  full  extent  of  its  claim,  in  services.  These 
Bonds  are  issued  as  each  twenty -mile  section  is 
finished,  and  after  it  has  been  examined  by  United 
States  Commissiorers  and  pronounced  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects a first-class  road,  thoroughly  supplied  with  de- 
pots, repair-shops, 'stations,  and  all  the  necessary  roll- 
ing stock,  and  other  equipments. 

The  United  States  also  makes  a donation  of  12,800 
acres  of  land  to  the  mile,  which  will  be  a source  of 
large  revenue  to  the  Company.  Much  of  this  land  in 
the  Platte  Valley  is  amoug  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  and  other  large  portions  are  covered  with 
heavy  pine  forests,  and  abound  in  coal  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  Company  is  also  authorized  to  issue  its  own 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  is- 
sue of  tbe  Government  and  no  more.  Hon.  E.  D. 
Morgan  and  Hon.  Oakes  Ames  are  Trustees  for  the 
Bondholders,  and  deliver  the  Bonds  to  the  Company 
only  as  the  work  progresses,  so  that  they  always  rep- 
resent an  actual  and  productive  value. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  Company  is  One  Hun- 
dred Million  Dollars,  of  which  over  Five  Millions  have 
been  paid  in  upon  the  work  already  done. 

EARNINGS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

At  present  the  profits  of  the  Company  are  derived 
only  from  its  local  traffic,  but  this  is  already  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  the 
Bonds  the  Company  can  issue,  if  not  another  mile  were 
built.  It  is  not  doubted  that  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted the  through  traffic  of  the  only  line  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  will  be  large  beyond 
precedent,  and,  as  there  will  be  no  competition,  it  can 
always  be  done  at  profitable  rates. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is 
in  feet  a Government  IFork,  built  under  the  supervision 
of  Government  officers,  and  to  a large  extent  with 
Government  money,  and  that  its  Bonds  are  issued  un- 
der Government  direction.  It  is  believed  that  no 
similar  security  is  so  carefully  guarded,  and  certainly 
no  other  is  based  upon  a larger  or  more  valuable 
property.  As  the  Company’s 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

are  offered  for  the  present  at  90  CENTS  ON  THE 
DOLLAR,  they  are  the  cheapest  security  in  the  mar- 
ket, being  more  than  15  per  cent,  lower  than  U.  S. 
Stocks.  They  pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

or  over  NINE  PER  CENT,  upon  the  investment,  and 
have  thirty  years  to  run  before  maturity.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  Company’s 
Office,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  and  by 
CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  7 Nassau  St., 
CLARK,  DODGE  & CO.,  Bankers,  51  Wall  St, 
JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers,  33  Wall  St., 
and  by  the  Company’s  advertised  Agents  throughout 
the  United  States.  Remittances  should  be  made  in 
Drafts  or  other  funds  par  in  New  York,  and  the  Bonds 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge  by  return  express.  Parties 
subscribing  through  local  Agents  will  look  to  them 
for  their  safe  delivery. 

A NEW  PAMPHLET  AND  MAP,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction, 
and  Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Compa- 
ny’s Offices  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent 
free  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

New  York. 

November  23, 1S0T. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  I).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


“Economy  is  Wealth."— Franklin. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $.'5  will  buy  a better  one  for  all 
PRACTICAL  purposes  T Notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  subscribers  beg  to  inform  their  nu- 
merous friends  that  the  “FRANKLIN"  and  “ME- 
DALLION” Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  Machine  is  u double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing  Machine,  and 
Is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  hr  thousands  of  pat- 
rons will  testify.  AGENTS  WANTED.-Mn- 

chi ties  sent  to  Agents  on  tral,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needv  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bedlark,  a curiosity,  sent  postpaid  for  25c.  Circulars 
of  40  wonderful  and  curious  articles  sent  free  on  rec’t 

Of  stamp.  Address  Wujliug  & JU^r,  ttuLojuis#  Mo. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting:  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  dlscove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  Tlte.-e 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  tbe 
i best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
&and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  iu  regard  to  wear 
Fund  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

_ k been  equaled  by  watches  costing  live  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies’  sizes.  Fi  r this 
small  sura  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Afeo  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  42  and  44  Nassau  St.,  New  York  (up  stairs). 


TESTIMONIALS. 

U.  8.  Steamer  “Commodore  Perrt,"  Erie,  October  5, 18C7. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.,  Neto  York : 

Gents,  —I  am  in  receipt  of  the  Oroide  Watch,  just  received  by  express.  It  gives  entire  satisfaction.  As 
I ordered  this  for  another  party,  I now  wish  yon  to  send  me  another  of  the  same  quality,  for  my  own  use.  You 
will  get  some  five  or  six  more  orders  from  this  vessel,  and  two  or  three  from  the  employes  of  the  express  com- 
pany, as  I opened  it  in  their  presence,  and  they  were  charmed  with  it.  I think  it  the  finest  and  best  watch  in 
the  country  for  the  price,  ana  cheap  at  double  the  cost.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Smith,  Lieut.  U.  8.  N. 


Fort  Larked,  September  25, 1867. 

Messrs.  Collins  A Co.:  , „ , , 

Gentlemen, — I received  bv  express  your  package  containing  two  Watches — am  well  pleased  with  them. 
I sold  them  both  in  an  hour.  I uow  want  one  for  Superintendent  Buck,  one  for  Assistant-Superiutendenl 
Cook,  one  for  Carpenter  Ash,  one  for  Carpenter  Johns,  one  for  Stone-Mason  Church,  one  for  Stoue-Mason 
Smith,  and  one  for  myself— seven  in  all.  Send  as  before,  by  U.  S.  Express,  C.  Q.  D.  Send  immediately,  and 
oblige  Yours  respectfully,  D.  A.  Harrison. 


Jackson  Furnace,  Mien.,  October  1, 1867. 

C.  E.  Collins  & Co.': 

The  Watches  that  I ordered  came  safe  to  hand,  and  all  of  them  are  giving  good  satisfaction ; and  I must 
say  that  they  far  surpass  my  expectations,  both  fi»r  appearance  and  time.  I want  you  to  forward  me  four  more  ; 
hate  them  all  lu  good  running  order.  I am  not  making  any  thing  on  these  Watches:  I only  send  for  my 
friends.  One  of  the  others  was  for  myself,  and  I shall  also  keen  another.  Likely  you  will  receive  other  orders 
from  me.  1 would  like  to  see  one  of  your  Chains.  Respectfully,  C.  E.  Gates,  Escanaba,  Delta  Co.,  Mich. 

No.  190  Robinson  St.,  Alleohany  City,  Pa.,  July  20, 1867. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.,  Nos.  42  and  44  Nassau  St.,  New  York: 

Gentlemen,— You  will  please  send  me,  by  “The  Adams  Express  Company,”  one  Ladies’  Imitation 
Watch,  just  the  same  as  the  Ladies’  Watch  you  sent  me  before,  with  curved  case.  Please  collect  through  tbe 
Adams  Express  Company,  as  before.  These  Watches  are  a wonder  at  the  price.  Please  send  me  a good  time- 
keeper, ana  write  me  as  soon  as  you  ship,  and  very  much  oblige.  Very  respectfully,  Wm.  Neillie. 


Post  Hospital,  Barrancas,  Fla.,  October  16, 1867. 

C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : 

Gents,— I have  this  day  received  the  Watch  which  you  mailed  on  the  10th.  I was  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  case.  You  will  receive  more  orders  from  me  or  through  me.  It  looks  as  well  as  the  one  I 
paid  $175  for.  Yours,  &c.,  Tuos.  A.  Hopkins. 


Grenada,  Miss.,  October  7,  1867. 

Meisrs.  Collins  A Co.: 

The  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I am  astonished  at  the  complete  workmanship  of  the  watch.  I 
shall  take  pride  In  circulating  the  new  discovery.  Also  I wish  you  to  forward  me  your  inducements,  if  any,  for 
the  sale  of  said  watches.  Also  send  me  two  others  of  the  same  stamp.  Very  respectfully,  <fec., 

J.  D.  Sctlifp,  Q.M.  Serg’t,  Co.  B,  34th  U.  S.  Inf. 


Office  of  the  Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  October  9, 1867. 

To  Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : 

Dear  Sirs,— Your  composition  watch  arrived  safe  to  hand  this  day,  per  United  States  Express.  It 
pleases  me  very  well.  I have  shown  it  to  my  friends  and  neighbors,  who  are  much  pleased  with  it,  and  will  in 
a few  days  send  you  on  further  orders.  It  greatly  exceeds  my  expectations  in  every  respect.  Yours  truly, 

Cbas.  Jab.  Thomas,  Quincy  Bridge  Co. 


135  Bank  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  4, 1867. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : 

Sirs,— I received  the  Watches  on  the  30th  of  October,  Please  send  me  two  more,  the  same  kind  yon  sent 
me  to  Akron.  I sold  one  of  them  for  $40  cash  iu  one  hour  after  I got,  it  out  of  the  express  office  : it  was  the 
one  that  had  the  most  carved  work  on.  Please  send  the  same,  lady’s  size,  as  soon  as  possible.  I have  had 
eight  in  all.  I shall  be  in  Cleveland  thfe  whiter,  and  I think  I can  sell  a number  of  them. 

Truly  yours,  Geo.  Smith. 

P.  S.— Please  send  me  two  Oroide  Watches,  lady’s  size,  and  oblige  yonrs,  G.  S. 


rjOmiC  SPEECHES,  200  pp.,  40c. ; School 
"■^  Dialogues,  200  pp.,  40c. ; Book  op  Love-Let- 
ters, 00c. ; The  Marriage  Guide,  50c.  ; Magio  made 
Eahv,  20c.  ; The  original  Book  of  Wonders,  20c. ; Splen- 
did Valentines,  at  10, 15,  20,  26.  50  cents,  and  $1  each ; 
Comics,  20  cents  a dozen.  All  mailed  free.  Cata- 
logues for  stamp.  Address 

HUNTER  * CO.,  ninsdale,  N.  H. 


$26  for  1799  Cent.  Coins  wanted;  collections  bought; 
Book  showing  prices  paid  for  coins,  25  cents ; Month- 
ly Coin  and  Stamp  Magazine,  15  cents ; $1  yearly ; 
History  of  American  Coins,  $1  50.  Mason  Brothers, 
No.  434  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PERFUMERY. 

NAPOLEON  HI.  awarded  the  Prize  Medal,  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1867,  to  R.  & G.  A.  Wrioht,  for  the 
best  Toilet  Soaps,  Extracts,  and  Perfumeries.  For  sale 
by  all  the  principal  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  624  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  a new,  elegant,  perfumed  STATIONERY 
CASE ; also,  ENGRAVINGS,  WATCHES,  and  JEW- 
ELRY. Great  chance  to  make  money. 

HASKINS  & CO.,  30  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


The  GREAT  AJUERXOAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuuc  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  lor  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices  : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  ami  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  00c.,  70c„  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  K>. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c..  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  bestlfcl  50  $ lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  26c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  cite  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  an'1 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfeetion.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  anil  have  the  money  reluuded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  tne  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they  • 
bought  them  at  onr  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wuuts,  aud  select  the  kind  aud  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  otir  circulars.  W riie  the  names,  kinds,  aud  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  aud  we  will  pul  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  Club.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Tens  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  t«  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  onr  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  tet- 
ter* and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CH ROMOS  are 

fac  h, miles  of  Oil  uud  Water-Color  Paintings  by 
me  best  masters.  Tuey  are  artistic  copies,  and,  iu 
most  cases,  fully  equal  to  the  originals.  An  eminent 
critic  says  of  our  Chromes  of  Tan’s  Gronps  : 

“Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of  Boston,  of  Wbuec  efforts  to 
disseminate  through  the  country  faithful  copies  of  our 
wild  flowers,  ■butterflies,  moths,  and  birds,  in  rch 
pretty  forms,  uud  so  cheaply,  os  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  inferior  publications,  has  just  issued  u 
chromo-lithograph  iu  oils  of  one  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Tail’s 
clever  little  pictures.  The  chromu-iith  graph  is  a 
perfect  fee-simile  of  the  original  painting,  reproducing 
not  only  the  brush-marks,  but  the  veiy  lines  of  the 
canvas,  in  a way  that  surprises  by  its  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Prang  tries  with  all  his  might  to  make  hi-  imitations 
absolutely  deceptive,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving, 
but  in  order  to  put  faithful  copies,  ‘us  good  as  the 
originals,’  within  ihe  leach  of  small  purses.  He  brings 
to  the  work  knowledge,  business  energy,  and  enthu- 
siasm, and,  what  is  more,  a generous  spirit  toward  art 
and  artists,  which  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  with.  He 
has  onr  cordial  thanks  for  what  he  has  already  done, 
and  our  trust  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  educate  the 
class  he  works  for  in  the  love  of  what  is  true  as  well 
as  beautiful." 

Group  of  Chickens  10x12  inches),  $5  00 
Group  of  Ducklings  10  X 1 2 iuche  ),  5 00 
Group  of  Quails  10x12  inches),  5 0) 

Ask  for  them  at  the  Art  Stores.  They  w ll  be  sent 
free  of  expen.  e to  any  add;  ess  ou  receipt  of  ihe  re, nil 

Eriee.  Our  “J  urnal  ok  Popular  Art”  describes 
ow  these  pictuies  are  made,  and  contains  ariicles 
and  letters  by  several  eminent  Americans  — mulled 
f ee.  Address  L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishei  s, 
Boston,  Mass. 


A NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

UNDER  the  present  vicious  system  of  trade,  con- 
sumers of  goods  have  to  puy  more  than  double 
what  they  cost,  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  through 
which  they  pass.  We  have,  therefore,  established  a 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  the  country  towns  can  re- 
ceive their  goods,  almost  direct  from  first  hands,  aud 
at  a very  small  advance.  Send  for  our  Circular.  A 
splendid  chance  is  offered  to  Agents,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  get  up  Clubs.  Address  8.  C.  THOMPSON  & 
CO.,  30  Hanover  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do, his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac..  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CnASE’S  IMPROVED  DOLLAR  MICROSCOPE. 

Adapted  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sect  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1,  with 
directions.  Address  O.  N.  CHASE,  SI  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  or  FOWLER  A WELLS,  New  York  City. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

JANUARY,  1868. 

In  the  present  Number  is  commenced  “The  Woman’s 
Kingdom:  a Love  Storu,"  by  Dinah  Mulook  Craik, 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Ac. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— .Veto  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popnlnr  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  ana  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1869  will  be  commenced  Ihe 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone /’  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  Ac. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North.  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mills. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERM3  FOE  HARPZR’3  PERIODICALS. 

ITarvf.r'b  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harpxb’h  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00. 

Jn  Extra  Copy  of  cither  the  Maoazinf,"  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  b-  supplied  gratis  fur  ever Club  of  Five 
Suubouuif.rs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  of,  Six 
Copi.s  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  tbe  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining theNninbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $il  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly.  semi-yearly;  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  innst  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
he  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  AnvKRTiSTNo  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70 — each  insertion;  or,  for  a leas 
apace,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Line,  each  insertion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  a cos. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

AHP  WELOOEONS. 

Forty  thou  sand  arenowinuss 

BUFFALO,, ft.Y%  CHICAGO,  M.L. 


HARPER’S  WEE-KLY. 


[January  25,  18br8. 


Important  to  Farmers. 

A HORSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 


Popular  Goods 


Popular  Prices 

FOR  BOYS  AND  MISSES. 


The  attention  of  farmers,  and  of  all  owners  of  horses 
and  Cattle,  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  old  establish- 
ed weekly  newspaper,  “Wii.kes’  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
employs  upon  its  columns  a celebrated  Veterinary 
Professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  sick  or  injured  horses  and  cattle  that  may  be 
sent  to  the  paper  by  mail.  The  replies  of  the  Profes- 
sor to  these  questions  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  paper,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  a prescrip- 
tion, thus  enabling  every  body  to  scrutinize  his  mode 
of  treatment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy. 
These  answers  and  prescriptions  are  given  free  to 
whoever  may  ask  for  them,  whether  subscribers  to 
the  paper  or  not ; so  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pre- 
scription is  the  postage  of  the  letter  stating  the  com- 
plaint and  the  price  of  the  next  copy  of  The  Spirit. 
Many  remarkable  cures  of  valuable  animals  have  been 
made  through  the  medium  of  this  department.  Own- 
ers of  horses  or  cattle  are  therefore  advised  to  go  to 
any  news-stand  and  buy  a copy  of  the  paper,  that  they 
may  examine  this  important  feature  for  themselves. 
The  subscription  price  of  “ Tiif.  Spirit,"  which  is  a 
high-class  sporting  journal  of  forty  years’  standing,  is 
$5  a year.  Address 

EDITOR  WILKES’  SPIRIT, 

201  William  Street,  New  York. 


BALMORAL  AND  ROB  ROY  STOCKINGS. 

CLOTH  AND  FANCY  KNIT  GAITERS. 
MERINO  UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

CLOTH,  KID,  AND  BEAVER  GLOVES. 
FANCY  GLOVES  AND  INFANTEES. 

COMFORTERS,  SCARFS,  HOODS. 
GARIBALDI  AND  CARDIGAN  JACKETS. 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  ELEGANT  GOODS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


The  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing-Machines 

HIDE  PEBFECT  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Bruen  Manufacturing  Co.’s  New  Cloth  Plate. 

By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop  Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 
Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

078  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAKPER’S  WEEKLY  FOE  1867. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

HAVE  NOW  READY  I 

VOL.  XI.  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Price , Bound  in  Cloth,  $7  00 ; in  Half  Morocco,  $10  50. 


The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  in  neat 
cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense, 
for  $7  00  each.  A Complete  Set,  comprising  Eleven 
Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5  25 
per  vol .,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser. 


ANTED,  AGENTS, 

$75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 


Our  Historical  Societies  and  Public  Libraries  should 
secure  a complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  the  Weekly, 
for  every  year  will  add  to  their  value  as  an  illustrated 
record  of  the  times.— North  American  Review,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Harper’s  Weekly  may  be  unreservedly  declared  the 
best  illustrated  newspaper  in  America,  whether  in  an 
artistic  or  literary  poiut  of  view. — The  Independent, 
New  York. 

As  a record  oi  events  and  opinions,  and  a picture  of 
the  time,  Harper’s  Weekly  nas  a permanent  value, 
while  its  wealth  of  excellent  stories  and  essays  make 
it  an  endless  source  of  entertainment.  The  editorial 
articles  are  of  a very  high  order  of  merit,  and  relate 
to  subjects  which  attract  the  attention  of  all  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  minds.  It  is  a necessity  in  every 
household. — Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

Unlike  most  illustrated  journals,  Harper’s  Weekly 
has  displayed  political  and  literary  ability  of  a high 
order,  as  well  as  artistic  merit.  Its  political  discus- 
sions are  sound,  clear,  and  convincing,  and  have  done 
their  share  to  educate  the  American  people  to  a right 
understanding  of  their  duties  and  dangers.  It  has 
earned  for  itself  a right  to  the  title,  “A  Journal  of 
Civilization."— Evening  Post,  New  York. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


nand  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  he  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution.— Do  not  he  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


$20.  Gold  Coin.  $20. 


The  new  business  cards,  to  imitate  $20  gold  pieces. 
Ornamental  and  useful,  and  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium, as  every  body  retains  them.  Manufactured  by 
W.  T.  & J.  MER8EREAU,  62  Duane  Street. 


-Consternation  of  the 


Fearful  Rebellion  of  Three  Drunken  Tailors  and  a Cobbler 
“Mistress  of  the  Seize!” 


Our  Entire  Stock 


PATENT  OFFICES, 


GOLD  PENS. 

•v,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
zes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
le.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  <fc  CO.,  Editors  of  t he 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

U y A handsome  Bound  Volume,  coutaining  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  26  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


IB  NOW  OFFERED  AT 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  47!)  Broadway. 

4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN,  1 


CENTS. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Success  guaranteed.  Profits 
large.  $10  a day.  No  humbug.  Sample  box,  12  Pens, 
for  35  cents ; % gross,  $1  25,  or  1 gross,  $2,  postpaid. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Morse  Fount- 
ain Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chickering  & Sons’ 
American  Pianos. 


KENNEDY’S 

Salt  Rheum  Ointment. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

t . 4 * COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  De8iSU8>  $1  50  postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 
ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 
Vr'WTMfe  i New  York. 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
-.  all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


The  only  ointment  for  the  cure  of  all  eruptions  and 
cutaneous  affections.  It  is  wholly 


A VEGETABLE  COMPOUND. 


Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Scald  Head,  Piles,  Felons, 
Ulcers,  Sore  Eyes,  Chilblains,  Shingles,  Boils, 
Cuts,  Wonnds,  Blisters,  Ringworms, 

Pimples,  Bums,  Chapped 
Hands,  Scalds, 

&c.,  &c. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  have  ready  in  a few  days — 12  mo,  Morocco  Cloth , 
Bailed  Edges , Price  $1  75  : 


ICTORI  A’S 


OURNAL 


Speedy  Cure 


NEURALGIA, 


yUjiiyersalEeuraJgial 

/ nervous 

/ DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 

~ Magical. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  9?  nrico  and  postage.  One  package, 
1.00,  postage  6 cents;  six  do.",  *5.00,  postage  A cts.;  twelve  do., 
),00,  postage  4.8  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

TURNER  & CO. i 120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


LEAVES  from  THE  JOURNAL  of  OUR  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS, 
from  1848  to  1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts  from 
the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland,  and 
Tours  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Helps.  i2ino,  Morocco  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $i  75. 


MAKING  SIXTY-THREE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
DURING  tub  PAST  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

WAREROOMS  : 

652  Broadway,  New  York; 

246  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  LSkin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


£|7=  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


0.  BULL’S 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Nrw  York. 


POLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
hear  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps 
nOHE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 


Harper  8c  Brothers  have  also  just  ready  a New  Edition  oj 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  The 
Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled, 
under  the  Direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant-General 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  i2mo,  Morocco  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 

$ 2 OO. 


Sent  Free  by  Mail,  on  receipt  of  Price. 
SUGAR-COATED  PILLS  of  COD  LIVER  EXTRACT 
||  (not  Oil).  Sot  objectionable  to  the  most  Delicate  Stomach. 
| MORE  ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICACIOUS  THAN 
I COD  LIVER  OIL.  Now  in  use  in  St.  Luke’s,  Bellevue, 

, I Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Out-door  Relief,  Eclectic  Med- 
| ical  College  and  Dispensary,  Homoeopathic  Dispensary, 

J <fcc.,  &e. 

PRICES:  BOX  OF  CO  DRAGEES,  EQUAL  TO  ONE  AND  A HALF  TINTS  OF  THE  OIL,  75  CENTS; 
BOX  OF  120  DRAGEES,  $1  25 ; BOX  OF  240  DRAGEES,  $2  00. 

United  States,  New  York. 


£g7=  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $2  oo. 

Original  from 


M.  W A|R|I^  ,,.CjLjC|SE  & ,C  <^.,i‘YVr  holes  a le  Agents  f 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
54.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


the  Year  1808,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress 


As  ragged — I give  the  report  of  a friend 
Who  arrived  opportunely  just  after  the  end, 

And  who  widely  has  wandered  from  country  and  home- 
As  ragged  as  ever  he 
Saw  in  Trastevere, 

Over  the  tawny-tinged  Tiber  at  Rome. 

Ragged  and  friendless  and  dirty  and  brown, 
Good-for-naught,  vagabond  boy  of  the  town, 

Who  lived  in  the  streets,  and  who  slept  in  a shanty, 
And  spoke,  in  his  way,  the  rich  language  of  Dante ; 
Not  the  lingua  Toscana 
In  bocca  Romana, 

But  a sort  of  patois  of  the  Tuscan  so  flowery, 

With  scraps  of  the  sterner  discourse  of  the  Bowery. 
Well,  these,  you  will  say, 

For  a tragical  play, 

Are  materials  scant  as  the  skirts  of  the  ballet. 

Yet  I boldly  aver,  with  the  sombre  finale 

They  would  serve  for  a very  fine  painting  by  Gallait. 


Since  Bethlehem  witnessed  Immanuel’s  birth — 

All  the  Christmas  did  little  Miserrimus  trudge, 

A wandering  minstrel,  through  snow  and  through  sludge. 
(’Twas  a holiday  cheerless  for  such  as  he, 

For  he  plucked  the  fruit  of  no  Christmas  tree, 

Nor  did  Santa  Claus  during  his  stillest  repose 
Stuff  bonbons  and  lollipops  into  his  hose ; 

And  the  reason’s  quite  shocking — 

He  hadn’t  a stocking!) 

Till  that  night  when  the  stars  in  the  snow-cloud  were  lost, 
And  fiercely  as  fire  came  the  terrible  frost, 

When,  like  many  who  drag  through  this  world  of  care, 
He  at  last  found  his  burden  too  heavy  to  bear, 

And  sank  on  the  steps  of  a brown-stone  palace, 

Where  glittered  the  lustres  and  sparkled  the  chalice, 
For  the  gorgeous  rooms  were  ablaze  with  light 
That  streamed  through  the  windows  out  into  the  night ; 
And  there,  to  the  soft  muffled  sound  of  the  viol, 
Forgetting  his  hunger  and  fever  and  trial, 

The  boy,  who  had  no  other  wrapping  to  keep, 

Was  very  soon  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  sleep. 

It  so  chanced  that  two  gentlemen,  passing  that  way, 
From  the  Nickleby  Reading,  the  Th6atre  Frauy-ais — 
Smike’s  wrongs  and  the  queenly  despair  of  Kistori — 
On  a sudden  encountered  our  young  Trovatore : 

’Twas  just  as  the  watchman,  to  know  what  the  knave  meant, 
Had  rolled  him  in  tenderness  down  on  the  pavement, 
Had  asked,  in  a kindly,  constabular  tone, 

What  he  wanted,  and  bade  him  get  up  and  be  gone. 
But  Miserrimus  answered  him  never  a word, 

Nor  waked  from  his  slumber  nor  whimpered  nor  stirred. 


The  harp-strings  were  mute  as  the  harp-strings  of  Tara, 
And  dumb  in  the  bundle  of  rags  was  the  wearer. 

Alack ! what  he  wanted  just  now  was — a coffin. 

For  the  poor  little  beggar  was  dead  as  the  Dauphin, 
And  the  soul  of  the  outcast,  escaping  its  bars, 

Away  through  the  snow-cloud  that  shut  out  the  stars. 
Away  from  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  the  city, 

Had  taken  its  flight  to  the  Infinite  Pity ! 


A LOCAL  ITEM. 


By  JOHN  R.  THOMPSON. 

On  the  last  night  but  one  of  the  year  '67, 

When  a snow-cloud  hung  darkly  ’twixt  Broadway  and 

And  the  wind  blew  chill  down  the  frozen  street 
Where  the  warm-gloved  watchman  walked  his  beat, 
And  Blanche  o’er  her  bare  white  beautiful,  shoulder 
Pulled  her  furs  and  remarked  “’Tis  decidedly  colder,” 
As  lightly  she  stepped  from  the  door  of  the  play 
To  the  soft-cushioned  seat  of  her  shining  coupe  ; 

On  that  last  night  but  one  of  the  year  ’67, 

As  the  clocks  in  the  steeples  were  striking  eleven. 

An  everyday  tragedy,  old  as  the  hills, 

A tragedy  never  set  down  in  the  bills, 

Acted  itself  with  a sad  iteration 

For  its  thousand  and  fiftieth  representation: 

Nobody  there  when  the  curtain  rose, 

Nobody  present  to  witness  the  close. 

Only  the  All-Seeing  Eye  to  behold  it, 

Say,  reader  mine,  would  you  like  to  be  told  it? 

Very  well,  I will  tell 
Hew  the  matter  befell. 


Voila  tout ! 

Nothing  new, 

Very  true — 

But  with  you, 

The  moral,  oh  people ! I leave  it  with  you — 

The  poor  ye  have  always ; oh  think  of  the  poor 
Who  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  at  your  door ; 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Master,  who  came 
A world  to  redeem — what  is  done  in  My  Name 
(Oh  blessed  assurance  I oh  benison  free  !) 

To  the  least  of  these  little  ones  is  as  to  me ; 
Think  of  the  homeless  sons  of  labor, 

And  know  that  each  man  of  them  all  is  your  neigl 
Think  of  the  thousands  that  famish  and  die 
In  the  sorrowful  South,  of  the  children  that  cry 
For  food  unto  mothers,  who  writhe  with  the  pain, 
That  the  “cry  of  the  children,”  O God!  is  in  vail 
Soothe  in  your  mercy  this  bitter  woe, 

That  the  tears  of  this  agony  cease  to  flow ; 

Lift  ye  the  desolate  out  of  the  dust, 

And  then,  with  a higher,  a holier  trust, 

May  your  morning  petitiofi,  oh  brothers  1 be  said, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  l 


Now  this  little  scamp 
Was  accustomed  to  tramp 
From  Jefferson  Market  to  Madison  Square, 

Through  the  highways  and  lanes  of  our  Vanity  Fair; 
And  as  Christian  in  weariness  carried  his  pack. 

So  he  bent  ’neath  the  weight  of  a harp  on  his  back; 
Which  he  often  unslung, 

And  vindictively  strung, 

In  a manner  distressing,  as  possibly  you  know, 

To  wreak  on  the  public  the  music  of  Gounod. 

All  the  Christmas— blest  season  of  innocent  mirth ! 
When  a Glory  Ineffable  rests  on  the  earth, 


Place,  the  Fifth  Avenue ; time,  just  recited : 
Back-ground,  a mansion  all  brilliantly  lighted. 
One  little  scena,  how  long  I’m  not  sure  ; 
Possibly  ’twas  but  a mauvais  quart  d’heure. 
Dramatis  Persona,  one  little  Italian, 

A tatterdemalion, 
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THE  GREAT  GALE. 

THE  political  contest  at  Washington  is  one 
that  js  always  latent  in  our  system,  and  has 
occasionally  appeared.  It  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  necessity  which  will  sometimes  arise  of 
ascertaining  which  is  the  really  supreme  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  Constitution  creates 
three  departments,  and  defines  the  powers  and 
duties  of  each.  They  are  usually  called  co- 
ordinate, and  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  of 
erpial  supremacy  because  of  their  equal  consti- 
tutional creation.  But  the  final  control  of  two 
of  the  departments  is  given  to  the  third.  The 
Executive  may  be  removed  by  impeachment; 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  be 
impeached ; their  number  increased,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. But  for  the  misconduct  of  Congress  it- 
self no  remedy  is  provided  except  the  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  people  at  an  election.  The  inten- 
tion 'of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  extremity,  Congress  should  be  the 
chief  authority. 

But  it  must  be  chief  under  the  Constitution, 
or  effect  a revolution.  That  is  not  in  itself  an 
evil,  for  a revolution  may  be  necessary  and  it 
may  be  peacefully  accomplished,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless a revolution.  The  Constitution,  as 
we  show  elsewhere,  authorizes  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  Supreme  Court  by  “swamping”  it,  or 
by  regulating  its  method  of  procedure ; while  the 
Executive  may  be  controlled  by  impeachment. 
But  to  supersede  the  Executive  without  im- 
peachment, and  to  forbid  the  Court  to  perform 
its  functions  before  attempting  to  reach  the 
desired  end  by  the  constitutional  means  of  en- 
largement and  regulation,  is  revolution.  If 
Congress  is  of  opinion  that  during  the  delay 
consequent  upon  impeachment  the  most  fatal 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  country,  an  injury 
more  deadly  than  a radical  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment, it  may  properly  work  tlio  change, 
trusting  to  the  popular  approval.  And  so  with 
the  temporary  suspension  of  the  Court.  But 
the  responsibility  is  enormous ; and  if  its  judg- 
ment be  mistaken,  the  consequences  will  be  se- 
rious. 

Now,  if  five  or  six  weeks  ago  the  conduct  of 
the  President  was  not  such  as  to  justify  im- 
peachment, what  has  happened  in  the  mean 
time  to  justify  his  practical  deposition?  The 
immediate  peril  we  presume  to  have  been  the 
M'Ardle  case.  If  that  case  should  be  called 
and  argued  now,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Court 
— which  in  such  cases  is  very  apt  to  decide 
according  to  the  political  predilections  of  its 
members — would  substantially  declare  tbe  re- 
construction law  unconstitutional — which  would 
be  the  opening  of  Pandora’s  box.  But  suppose 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Wilson’s — of  which  we  elsewhere 
speak — had  passed.  That  is  perfectly  constitu- 
tional, and  clearly  justified  by  the  peril.  That 
would  defeat  such  a decision.  If  any  Justice 
of  the  Court  disregarded  the  law  he  would  be 
impeached.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary 
spectacle,  indeed  — Congress  passing  an  act 
which  the  Court  declares  unconstitutional  and 
disobeys,  and  the  Congress  then  trying  the 
Court.  Yet  it  is  a perfectly  constitutional  di- 
lemma, unless  it  be  supposed  that  Congress,  in 
the  legislation  of  reconstruction,  is  subject  to 
the  Court.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  system.  The  misfortune  is,  that  there 
should  arise  a necessity  of  testing  the  superi- 
ority of  power. 

But  here  was  a constitutional  outlet  from  the 
trouble;  a remedy  extreme,  indeed,  but  the 
emergency  is  extreme ; a remedy  not  to  be  ap- 
plied until  the  national  welfare  plainly  demand- 
ed it,  but  to  be  applied  then  to  save  graver  com- 
plications and  more  serious  trouble.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions, and  depends  for  its  moderating  and 
balancing  influence  in  our  system  upon  the  will- 
ing submission  of  all  citizens  and  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  government  to  its  decrees.  But 
to  claim  that  therefore  there  should  be  submis- 
sion to  its  decrees,  even  when  they  involve  a 
total  frustration  of  the  national  purpose  after  a 
tremendous  war  for  national  existence,  and 
when  the  Constitution  itself  affords  a remedy, 
is  the  very  ecstasy  of  folly.  That  remedy 
would  be  special  legislation;  but  the  case  is 
precisely  that  in  which  special  legislation  is 
necessary. 

Of  course  no  man  of  any  party  will  deny  that 
when  Congress  forbids  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  of  the  Judiciary  by  simple  enactment 
it  departs  from  the  constitutional, method.  We 
can  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  change  the  opinion 
expressed  by  us  last  week,  that  if  the  conduct 
of  the  President  is  not  such  as  to  justify  im- 
peachment, it  can  not  be  wise  to  supersede  him. 
Should  the  opposite  view  prevail,  we  trust  that 
we  may  discover  sufficient  reasons  for  it ; but  ( 
meanwhile  it  is  the  duty  of  a faithful  press  to 
help  Congress  with  its  counsel,  not  blindly  to 
follow  and  defend,  its  action  at  every,  moment. 
The  country  confides-in.the  honest  and  patriotic 
intention  of  its  representatives,- nor  wall  it  w ith- 
draw that  confi([Bpjce  j^«^se  .fty^pay  not  ap- 


prove every  measure  which  Congress  adopts. 
As  for  party  ascendency,  that  is  to  be  main- 
tained only  by  a policy  which  is  the  result  of 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  whole  party. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  STANTON, 
AND  GENERAL  GRANT. 

Tns  action  of  General  Gbani  in  surrender- 
ing his  office  to  Mr.  Stanton,  after  tbe  decision 
of  the  Senate,  baffled  the  President’s  undoubt- 
ed purpose  of  forcing  an  issue  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  law  left  to  the  General  no 
alternative  ; for  it  makes  the  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  the  office  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  General  Grant  found  himself 
a high  misdemeanor.  The  Tenure  of  Office 
Bill,  as  it  is  called,  is  undoubtedly  the  law.  It 
has  been  properly  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
President  has  objected,  and  it  has  been  consti- 
tutionally passed  over  his  veto.  It  may  be  a 
distasteful  law ; it  may  be  inexpedient ; but  it 
can  not  be  considered  unconstitutional  merely 
because  the  President  says  so. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  question  involved  is  a 
very  open  one.  The  veto  with  which  the  Pres- 
ident returned  the  law  to  Congress  shows  no 
more  than  that  the  point  has  been  settled  by 
precedent  and  even  by  construction.  The 
question  arose  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1789,  and  was  vigorously  argued  upon  both 
sides.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Federalist,  had 
maintained  that  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was 
necessary  to  removal ; but  in  the  debate  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  changed  his  opinion.  Not- 
withstanding his  change  of  view,  however,  the 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  President’s 
sole  power  only  by  a vote  of  thirty-four  to 
twenty  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  President.  In  1839  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  it  was  a subject 
upon  which  there  had  been  at  the  formation  of 
the  Government  great  difference  of  opinion,  but 
it  thought  the  general  rule  of  construction  had 
become  that  the  President’s  power  is  exclusive. 
Judge  Story,  in  commenting  upon  the  ques- 
tion, said  that  it  had  always  been  believed  that 
the  final  decision  was  greatly  influenced  by  re- 
spect for  the  .character  of  President  Washing- 
ton then  in  office ; and  he  adds,  that  it  is  “ the 
most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the 
Government  of  a power  conferred  by  implica- 
tion upon  the  Executive  by  the  assent  of  a have 
majority  in  Congress  which  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned on  many  other  occasions.”  Mr.  Web- 
ster admitted  the  uniformity  of  the  practice, 
but  denied  the  justice  of  the  view  upon  which 
it  was  founded. 

The  time  has  come  when  Congress,  holding 
the  same  view  with  Mr.  Webster,  questions  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  of  “ the  bare  majority” 
of  the  earlier  Congress,  and  agrees  with  Mr. 
Madison’s  first  opinion.  The  right  to  do  so  is 
undeniable,  and  the  action  which  it  takes  in 
accordance  with  its  judgment  is  certainly  good 
law  until  it  is  contradicted  by  something  more 
imposing  than  President  Johnson’s  opinion. 
It  is  a law  in  any  case  which  he  can  not  refuse 
to  execute  without  impeachment;  for  if  his 
opinion  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  which 
are  passed  over  his  veto  is  to  prevail  against  the 
will  of  Congress,  his  will  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  has  decided  for  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Seward’s  notorious  phrase,  that 
he  will  be  king  and  not  President. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state,  however,  that  the 
President  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  law,  after  it  was  finally  passed.  He  “ sus- 
pended” Mr.  Stanton  according  to  the  law,  and 
in  obedience  to  it  also  he  sent  into  the  Senate 
the  reasons  of  his  action.  But  he  hoped,  of 
course,  before  the  matter  ended,  to  effect  his 
original  object,  which  was  to  be  rid  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  to  ruin  General  Grant  by  mak- 
ing him  appear  to  be  a cat’s-paw.  It  is  a very 
homely  remark  to  make,  but  it  is  very  intelli- 
gible, that  if  the  President  expects  to  “ use”  the 
General-in-Chief  he  must  be  up  very  early  in  the 
morning.  The  General  does  not  say  much, 
but  his  acts  are  very  eloquent.  They  are  so 
eloquent,  indeed,  that  those  who  have  been  sore- 
ly troubled  by  his  silence  have  no  further  doubt 
of  his  meaning.  He  means  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  not  to  aid  the  President  in  thwarting  them. 

That  we  presume  to  be  also  Mr.  Stanton’s 
intention.  He  does  not  remain  in  the  War 
Department  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  certainly 
he  has  no  right  whatever  upon  any  point  of 
etiquette  to  allow  the  President  the  smallest 
opportunity  to  frustrate  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  Congress  has  adopted.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  friends  ought  to  remember  that  if 
he  had  shown  a disposition  to  adhere  faithfully 
to  the  Constitution,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  of 
speaking,  and  to  execute  in  good  faith  and  ac- 
cording to  their  spirit  the  laws  which  he  did  not 
like  as  well  as  those  that  he  approved,  the  Civil 
Tenure  Bill  would  not  have  been  passed.  When, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  in  every  way, 
short  of  an  actual  refusal  to  observe  the  law,  he 
was  aiming  to  baffle  its  purpose,  Congress,  which  j 
might  not  see  reason  for  impeachment^  could 
very  properly  do  what  might  seem  uncourteous 
but  was  not  unconstitutional.  The  situation  is 
perfectly  comprehensible,  and  will  be  misunder- 
stood only  by  those  who  are  resolved  not  to  un- 
derstand. 'J 


SUPREME  COURT— THE  TWO- 
THIRDS  PROVISION. 

The  Judiciary  Act  passed  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  provided  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should 
consist  of  a Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate 
Justices,  four  of  whom  should  be  a quorum. 
In  1837  (March  3)  the  number  of  Associates 
was  extended  to  eight  besides  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  it  was  declared  that  five  should  be  a quorum. 
By  the  death  of  Justice  Wayne  a vacancy  was 
created,  which  by  Act  ot  Congress  is  not  now  to 
be  filled.  The  Court,  therefore,  consists  of  eight 
including  the  Chief  Justice.  The  present  Con- 
gress may  provide  by  law  that  no  act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  except  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  concur  in  the  decision,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  regulation  comes 
within  the  power  of  Congress  ? 

The  Constitution  provides,  Article  III.,  that 
“ the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.”  Then,  after  enu- 
merating the  subjects  to  which  the  judicial  pow- 
er shall  extend,  it  proceeds:  “In  all  cases  af- 
fecting embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls, -and  those  in  which  a State  shall  be 
a party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before- 
mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  legislations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  determ- 
ine the  validity  or  invalidity  of  acts  of  Congress 
arises  under  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  which  is  to 
be  exercised  “with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.” 
Under  the  power  to  make  regulations  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1789 — doubtless  drawn  in  con- 
currence with  Hamilton — provides,  § 31,  that 
“the  laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where 
the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  pro- 
vide, > shall  be  regarded  as  rtiles  of  decision  in 
trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply” — a 
provision  which  the  Supreme  Court  in  1825 — 
composed  then,  among  others,  of  Marshall, 
Washington,  Story,  and  Thompson  — sus- 
tained. It  was  afterward,  in  the  time  of  Judge 
Taney,  confirmed,  and  the  statute  remains  un- 
repealed. The  principle  settled  by  these  de- 
cisions, which  have  been  slightly  modified,  is 
this : that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  is 
not  merely  one  to  constitute  the  Court,  but  that 
it  may  go  beyond  this  and  prescribe  a rule  by 
which,  in  certain  cases  of  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, the  Court  shall  be  governed.  To  that 
extent  it  controls  the  functions  of  the  Court, 
and  regulates  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Hamilton,  in  the  eightieth  Number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist, referring  to  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  the  Court,  says : “ If  some  partial 
inconveniences  should  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  incorporation  of  any  of  them  into  the 
plan,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Na- 
tional legislation  will  have  ample  authority  to 
make  such  exceptions,  and  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  will  be  calculated  to  obviate  or  re- 
move those  inconveniences.”  In  the  next  Num- 
ber he  refers  to  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as 
being  subject  to  “any  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions which  may  be  thought  advisable,”  show- 
ing much  conformity  between  his  views,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Federalist,  in  the  subsequent 
legislation  of  Congress,  and  in  the  decisions 
of  that  tribunal. 

The  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorize Congress  to  ordain  and  establisIT  the 
Supreme  and  inferior  Courts  created  a mere 
skeleton,  not  capable  of  being  useful  without 
the  aid  of  Congress.  Neither  the  number  of 
Judges  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  specified, 
and  hence  a vast  amount  of  legislation,  com- 
prised in  over  a hundred  pages  of  “Gordon’s 
Digest,”  was  necessary  to  set  the  Courts  in  mo- 
tion. “A  power  to  constitute  courts  is  a power 
to  prescribe  the  mode  of  trial.” — Federalist, 
No.  83.  Without  this  enabling  legislation  the 
Court,  if  constituted  by  Congress,  would  be 
incompetent  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution.  Unquestionably 
the  duty  of  ordaining  and  establishing  the 
Court  was  imperative,  but  the  discretion  given 
to  Congress  in  regulating  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunal  is  in  no  respect  limited  ex- 
cept by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by  a few 
restrictive  clauses  which  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question  under  consideration. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring 
two-thirds  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress?  No 
graver  duty  can  be  performed  by  the  Court  than 
to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  National  legis- 
lation, even  when  the  country  is  undisturbed 
by  vital  questions.  But  the  question  that  now 
arises  under  the  war  power,  and  what  necessa- 
rily flows  from  it  when  it  is  a civil  war— the 
power  to  decide  the  terms  of  peace,  for  it  is 
this  we  are  now  doing  in  our  legislation — is  one 
calculated  to  divide  the  people  in  a most  excit- 
ing manner,  creating  feelings  which  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  be  communicated  to  the  Court  itself, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  construct 


the  Court  on  a basis  as  much  above  the  passions 
of  the  time  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  If  the  Court 
shall  decide  against  the  validity  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  Act ; that  the  war  was  fought  on  an 
unconstitutional  basis,  and  that  the  Southern 
States  are  still  in  the  Union,  their  rights  un- 
impaired— for  the  same  degenerate  Northern- 
ers that  agree  on  one  usually  agree  on  all  these 
points — results  that  can  not  be  contemplated 
without  extreme  solicitude  would  follow,  and 
it  is  wholly  unsafe  to  leave  these  questions  to 
the  decision  of  a bare  majority  of  judges. 

In  Great  Britain  the  policy  of  requiring  a de- 
cision by  more  than  a majority  has  been  adopted 
in  many  cases  of  importance.  By  the  articles 
of  war  established  by  Parliament,  § 15,  it  is 
provided  that  in  capital  cases  the  decision  of 
at  least  two-thirds,  or  nine  out  of  thirteen  offi- 
cers presiding,  shall  be  necessary  to  give  judg- 
ment of  death.  On  the  impeachment  of  a Peer 
of  the  Realm  it  is  well  known  that  a finding  in 
the  affirmative  by  at  least  twelve  of  his  com- 
peers was  necessary  to  conviction.  By  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  courts,  passed  during  the  1st  Wm.  4, 
it  is  provided  “that  in  all  cases  relating  to  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  at 
Westminster,  in  matters  over  which  they  have 
a common  jurisdiction  of  or  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Error  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  judges  of  such  courts,  jointly  or 
any  eight  or  more  of  them,  including  the  chiefs 
of  each  court,  may  make  general  rules  and  or- 
ders for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  all  such 
courts  which  rules  and  orders  are  to  be  ob- 
served therein,  and  no  general  rules  and  orders 
respecting  such  matters  shall  be  made  in  any 
^manner  except  as  aforesaid.”  These  instances 
clearly  show  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Parlia- 
ment does  not  in  all  cases  leave  its  tribunals 
entirely  free  to  act  in  all  matters  as  a mere  ma- 
jority might  decide. 

In  the  disquisition  on  Government,  written  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  just  previous  to  his  death  and 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  some 
views  are  expressed  in  favor  of  the  concurrent 
over  the  numerical  majority  which  bear  upon 
the  question.  He  selects  the  trial  by  jury  as  an 
illustration : 

“In  these,  twelve  individuals  selected  with- 
out discrimination  must  unanimously  concur  in 
opinion,  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  find 
a true  verdict  according  to  law  and  evidence ; 
and  this,  too,  not  unfrequently  under  such  great 
difficulty  and  doubt  that  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  judges  differ  in  opinion  after  a 
careful  examination.  And  yet  as  impractica- 
ble as  this  mode  of  trial  would  seem  to  a super- 
ficial observer,  it  is  found  in  practice  not  ouly 
to  succeed  but  to  be  the  safest,  wisest,  and  best 
that  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised.  When 
closely  investigated  the  cause  will  be  fonhd  in 
the  necessity  under  which  the  jury  is  placed  to 
agree  unanimously  in  order  to  find  a verdict. 
This  necessity  acts  as  the  predisposing  cause  of 
concurrence  in  some  common  opinion,  and  with 
such  efficiency  that  a jury  rarely  fails  to  find  a 
verdict. 

“ Under  its  potent  influence  the  jurors  take 
their  seats  with  a disposition  to  give  a fair  and 
impartial  hearing  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  meet  together  in  the  jury-room  not  as 
disputants  but  calmly  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
each  other  and  to  compare  and  weigh  the  argu- 
ments on  which  they  are  founded ; and  finally 
to  adopt  that  which,  on  the  whole,  is  thought  to 
be  true.  Under  the  influence  of  this  disposition 
to  harmonize  one  after  another  falls  into  the  same 
opinion  until  unanimity  is  obtained.  Hence  its 
practicability,  and  hence  also  its  peculiar  excel- 
lence. Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  favora- 
ble to  the  success  of  truth  and  justice  than  this 
predisposing  influence  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  being  unanimous.  It  is  so  much  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  defect  of  legal  knowledge 
and  a high  degree  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  usually  compose  juries.  If  the  ne- 
cessity of  unanimity  were  dispensed  with  and 
the  finding  of  a jury  made  to  depend  on  a bare 
majority,  jury  trial,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  government  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  commu- 
nity. It  would  be,  in  such  case,  the  conduit 
through  which  all  the  factious  feelings  of  the 
day  would  enter  and  contaminate  justice  at  its 
source.”  This  reason  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  necessity  of  haring  more  than  a majority 
to  decide  great  questions  arising  under  our  leg- 
islation, and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pol- 
icy of  requiring  a concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  to  convict,  when  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  sitting  as  a Court  of  Im- 
peachment, is  a constitutional  provision;  that 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  it  is  also  required 
in  like  cases,  and,  indeed,  that  in  very  import- 
ant matters  it  has  become  a habit  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Congress  has 
sufficient  in  the  way  of  precedent  to  justify  the 
act  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  unite  in  annulling  its  legislation,  and  that 
it  is  a necessary  and  proper  exercise  of  its 
power. 

“To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the 
Courts,”  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  78th  Num- 
ber of  the  Federalist,  “it  is  indispensable  that 
they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
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their  duty  in  every  case  that  comes  before 
them.” 

It  is  argued  that  the  principle  of  this  act  of 
Congress  might  be  abused  so  as  to  require  the 
whole  Court,  or  particular  members  of  it,  to 
unite  in  a decision.  Such  a proceeding  would 
derive  no  support  from  the  usages  of  any  civil- 
ized country,  and  would  justly  be  regarded  as 
hazarding  the  national  safety.  The  regulation 
in  question  in  no  manner  interferes  with  the 
stability  of  the  Court,  except  to  promote  it.  It 
leaves  the  whole  judicial  power  in  the  tribunal, 
and  only  regulates  it  so  as  to  prevent  a capri- 
cious judgment.  The  independence  of  the 
Judges  is  not  interfered  with.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  provision  secures  respect  for  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  a steady  and  safe  administration  of 
the  laws. 


RAILROAD  DISASTERS  AND  THEIR 
REMEDIES. 

"W hen  Mr.  James  Boorman  and  his  friends 
managed  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  signal- 
men were  stationed  along  the  line  at  about  a 
mile  distant  from  each  other,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  pass  over  the  road  in  the  intervals  between 
the  trains,  to  see  that  no  cattle  had  jumped  upon 
it  from  adjacent  pastures ; that  no  stones  had 
slidden  upon  it  from  the  sides  of  earth  cuttings 
or  hills ; that  the  water  from  sudden  rains  had 
not  swept  away  or  covered  with  debris  some 
portion  of  the  track;  and,  indeed,  that  there 
were  no  obstructions  of  any  kind  to  render 
travel  dangerous.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Boorman  to  keep  the  track  in  such  good  order 
by  means  of  proper  safeguards  as  to  justify  the* 
high  speed  which  is  common  upon  the  English 
roads.  It  is,  he  used  to  say,  presumptuous  to 
run  a train  at  high  speed  without  being  certain 
that  there  are  no  impediments  in  the  way 

Mr.  Boorman’s  care  in  this  respect  w as  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  associates 
who  went  to  Albany  to  procure  legislation  nec- 
essary to  the  construction  of  the  road  shared 
in  the  dangers  of  an  accident  on  the  Housa- 
tonic  road  of  a serious  character.  A severe 
storm  bad  arisen  and  cut  a gidly  across  the 
track,  about  ten  feet  wide  and  deep,  into  which 
one  set  of  rails  had  fallen  ; but  the  engineer  of 
the  train,  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  gap — for 
there  were  no  signal-men  to  give  warning — 
moved  toward  it  at  a speed  of  over  twenty 
miles  an  hour  as  if  all  were  safe.  The  engine, 
tender,  and  express  car  leaped  the  cut  and 
went  on,  carrying  the  forward  wheels  of  the 
baggage-car  safely  over.  But  its  hind-wheels, 
and  in  succession  all  the  wheels  of  the  passen- 
ger cars,  were  caught  in  the  gap,  and  a crash 
followed.  Mr.  Boorman  argued  very  forcibly 
that  running  the  train  upon  a track  in  such  a 
state  would  be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  negli- 
gence, entitling  all  the  injured  persons  to  dam- 
ages, and  that  it  was  far  cheaper  to  pay  signal- 
men than  to  pay  such  damages. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  not  a road 
in  the  United  States  which  adopts  this  precau- 
tion of  invariable  examination  of  the  track  by 
signal-men  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  every 
train.  There  is  more  or  less  attention  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  Companies,  but  not  enough 
to  render  it  certain  that  an  unruly  animal  has 
not  leaped  over  the  slight  fences  which  line  the 
track  or  that  there  is  not  some  other  obstruc- 
tion, and  passengers  are  carried  at  high  speed 
in  the  faith  and  hope  that  all  is  well.  Until 
public  opinion  is  much  more  decided  than  it  is 
now,  we  shall  seldom  witness  any  large  ex- 
penditure for  the  safety  of  travelers,  and  acci- 
dents will  therefore  be  of  frequent  occurrence, 
leaving  passengers  to  their  remedies  at  law  for 
whatever  damage  they  may  suffer.  But  on 
such  lines  ns  the  Central,  however,  which  at 
present  suffers  from  a plethora  of  wealth,  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  roads,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  all  the  care  neces- 
sary to  absolute  safety. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  law  relating  to 
damage  occasioned  by  the  want  of  signal-men, 
it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  public  that 
damage  to  any  passenger  from  such  careless- 
ness shall  be  heavily  paid.  To  rule  that  a 
Company  is  justified  in  attempting  to  jump  a 
ten  feet  gap,  and  that  it  is  not  bound  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  such  a gap  when  knowledge 
of  it  might  be  obtained  with  proper  care,  is  to 
legalize  massacre.  A correct  and  safe  ruling 
on  this  subject  is  necessary  to  induce  the  es- 
tablishment of  a sufficient  police ; and  as  the 
lines  mentioned  are  in  the  same  hands,  and  ns 
the  managers  know  what  the  common  safety 
demands,  we  hope  that  such  an  example  may 
be  set  on  these  great  lines  as  to  induce  proper 
care  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increased 
travel  which  will  be  occasioned  by  removing  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  fear  among  passengers, 
will  cover  the  expense  of  signal-men,  who,  w ith 
a little  instruction,  could  easily  keep  the  track 
for  a certain  distance  in  good  order.  The  true 
rule  of  economy  in  managing  roads  is  to  keep 
them  as  safe  as  they  can  be  made. 

The  recent  disaster  at  Angola  has  caused  un- 
usual sensation  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
passenger  who  remained  in  the  car  until  it 
wrent  off  the  track  was  killed  from  some  un- 
known cause.  In  making  cars  the  use  of  cast- 
iron  supports  to  each  seat  is  nearly  universal. 
These  are  screwed  to  tfy  j the 


cushion -frame  which  rests  upon  them.  The 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  train  on  the  Housatonic 
road,  by  the  accident  already  mentioned,  occa- 
sioned a shock  in  the  first  passenger  car  suffi- 
cient to  separate  the  seats  and  their  supports 
from  the  floor,  and  to  throw  them  and  the 
stoves  and  passengers  into  the  forward  part  of 
the  car  in  a confused  heap.  The  accident  at 
Angola  produced,  no  doubt,  the  same  result, 
for  the  shock  was  much  more  severe  than  that 
upon  the  Housatonic  road.  The  hurling  of 
the  seats,  loaded  with  iron  supports  with  jagged 
ends,  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other,  as 
it  w-ent  down  end  foremost,  doubtless  disabled 
all  of  the  passengers  who  wrere  not  instantly 
killed  by  the  weight  of  the  fragments  of  the 
car.  The  accumulated  weight  of  seats,  stoves, 
and  dead  and  wounded  passengers,  confined 
the  mass  together  until  its  destruction  by  fire 
was  complete.  . 

A death  more  horrible  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived ; but  if  the  present  plan  of  building  cars 
continues  these  horrors  will  be  repeated.  What 
the  passenger  wants  in  case  of  such  an  accident 
is  something  to  seize,  so  that  he  can  keep  his 
place,  which  is  now  impossible.  The  European 
cars,  with  seats  for  six  persons  only,  are  much 
safer  at  such  a time,  for  the  space  is  small. 
But  upon  our  roads  we  are  exposed  to  being 
thrown  the  whole  length  of  a car,  and  to  being 
crushed  by  falling  weights.  The  remedy  is 
found  in  framing  or  bolting  each  seat  composed 
of  wood  or  boiler-iron  carefully  and  securely 
into  the  frame-work  of  the  car,  which  should 
itself  bo  strengthened,  so  that,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Jervis,  “ there  may  be  as  much 
wood  between  a passenger  and  death  as  pos- 
sible.” 

An  accident — not  due  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  signal-men — which  occurred  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  shortly  before  the  road 
was  opened  to  Albany,  exhibited  one  of  the 
dangers  from  cars  weakly  framed.  An  up-train 
was  stopped  by  an  inexperienced  conductor  near 
Croton,  to  eject  a passenger  who  had  paid  his 
fare  only  to  a station  nearer  the  city.  While 
this  was  going  on,  a train  which  had  started 
later  from  the  city,  sent  for  some  special  object, 
ran — its  speed  partially  checked — into  the  first- 
mentioned  train,  then  standing  on  a curve  and 
partially  hidden  from  observation,  and  after 
splitting  open  a portion  of  the  cars,  entered  oth- 
ers, the  engine  foremost — with  steam,  smoke, 
and  heat  issuing  from  it — greatly  to  the  dismay 
of  the  passengers,  one  of  whom,  a lady,  was 
thrown  upon  the  boiler,  and,  with  others,  in- 
jured. Before  the  conductor  could  recover 
from  the  surprise  of  having  one  train  thrust  into 
another — as  the  hand  into  a glove — a down- 
train  struck  the  fragments  of  cars  which  had 
been  thrown  across  the  downward  track,  and  a 
huge  pile  composed  of  engines,  tenders,  bag- 
gage express,  and  passenger  cars,  and  their  hu- 
man freight  was  the  consequence.  The  ease 
with  which  the  cars  were  split  open  and  broken 
into  fragments  showed  that  they  had  been  made 
more  for  appearances  than  for  the  absolute  safe- 
ty of  passengers.  But  very  little  improvement 
has  since  taken  place;  on  the  contrary,  faults  of 
construction  have  since  been  introduced  which 
expose  them  in  a greater  degree  to  the  tenden- 
cy to  split  open  and  go  immediately  to  pieces, 
which  the  triple  accident  developed. 

A frame  to  be  strong  must  unite  the  bottom, 
sides,  and  top  completely'  together  in  a perfect 
net-work  of  timbers — not  too  light — held  to- 
gether by  bolts  or  rods.  For  this  purpose  the 
top  or  roof  ought  not  to  be  a mere  covering ; 
but  it  should  not  only  participate  in  the  general 
strength,  but  contribute  to  it.  Those  cars  which 
have  one  portion  of  the  roof  elevated  above  an- 
other to  afford  ventilation  are  the  most  com- 
fortable on  account  of  their  greater  height  and 
the  means  they  afford  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
over-breathed  air,  but  are  nevertheless  weak, 
as  the  large  open  oblong  immediately  under  the 
raised  ceiling  can  not  be  or  is  not  securely 
framed.  The  want  of  frequent  and  strong  cross 
timbers  or  rods  exposes  such  cars  to  be  split 
open,  and  to  fall  to  pieces  from  a variety  of  ac- 
cidents. The  union  of  wood  and  wrought  iron 
in  the  framing  might  give  sufficient  opportunity 
in  an  arched,  rather  than  a double  roof,  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  sufficient  ventdation, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  strength.  Should  a car 
doubly-roofed  roll  over,  which  is  common  in  se- 
vere accidents,  the  upper  roof  would  be  crushed 
in — it  is  so  utterly  weak — and  add  to  the  dan- 
ger. The  roof  and  other  portions  being  united 
substantially,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  devise  a 
stove,  made,  including  the  pipe,  of  boiler-iron, 
and  for  coal,  that  could  be  held  in  its  place,  in 
case  of  a shock,  with  bolts  extending  through 
the  floor  and  roof  timbers — or  what  would  be 
better,  hot-water  pipes  might  be  introduced. 
But  until  heavy  damages  are  exacted  for  all 
those  who  are  injured  by  fire,  the  flimsy  struc- 
tures now  used  will  be  continued.  The  com- 
bination of  comfort  and  safety  in  the  interior 
construction  of  cars  is  not  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment ; but  every  piece  of  surplus  wood,  all 
flimsy  stoves,  and  every  easily  broken  and  dis- 
placed seat  should  be  rejected,  and  nothing  used 
which  will  not  stay  in  its  place,  and  aid  passen- 
gers at  the  critical  moment  of  an  accident. 

For  want  of  strength  in  the  bottom  framing 
of  cars  it  sometimes  happens  that  a broken 
axle  enters  among  the  passengers,  and  breaks 


its  way  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other, 
doing  great  damage — a difficulty  which  strong 
framing  would  obviate.  When  the  axle  or 
wheels  give  way  the  end  of  the  car  is  brought 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  rails,  receiving 
a great  shock,  the  severity  of  which  would  be 
mitigated  by  hanging  the  cars  lower.  This  could 
be  brought  about  very  easily,  and  should  re- 
ceive attention. 

The  utter  helplessness  of  passengers  in  such 
accidents  is  due  to  the  fact  that  substance  is 
sacrificed  to  show  in  building  cars,  and  that 
every  thing  gives  way — the  frame  because  it  is 
too  weak,  the  seats  because  they  are  fastened 
to  cast-iron  frames  which  are  fastened  by  screws 
to  the  floor — and  the  chances  of  escaping  safely 
are  consequently  few.  Wo  throw  out  these 
hints  in  the  hope  that  the  strong  men  who  have 
lately  undertaken  to  manage  the  great  lines  in 
the  State  may  give  their  attention  to  the  two 
points  presented,  relating  to  police  and  the  con- 
struction of  cars,  and  establish  our  railroad  in- 
terests on  a basis  of  as  entire  safety  for  pas- 
sengers as  care  and  money  can  secure. 


AMERICAN  SURGERY  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Our  triumphs  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  have 
not  been  quite  as  loudly  saluted  as  those  of 
M‘Cormick  s Reaper  and  Hobbs’s  Locks  at  that 
in  London,  but  the  official  Reports  unexpectedly 
show  5 superiority  in  certain  American  inven- 
tions in  surgical  science.  Among  these  was  the 
orthopaedic  apparatus  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Tay- 
lor, of  New  York.  These  apparatus  are  va- 
rious ; but  his  orthopaedic  corset  for  the  treat- 
ment of  curvature  of  the  spine  is  most  highly 
commended.  This  apparatus  is  a simple  lever, 
which  raises  the  superior  part  of  the  spinal  col- 
umn by  using  the  transverse  processes  as  a ful- 
crum, so  that  while  pressure  on  the  articulations 
of  the  transverse  processes  is  safely  increased, 
that  on  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebras  is 
considerably  diminished.  The  instrument  is 
hinged,  and  acts  as  a supplementary  vertebral 
column.  The  patient  can  be  in  the  open  air 
while  the  seat  of  disease  is  wholly  protected. 

Dr.  Taylor  exhibited  apparatus  for  the  cure 
of  muscular  paralysis  of  childhood  by  means  of 
localized  movements,  of  the  value  of  some  of 
which  we  have  personal  knowledge ; also  an  in- 
strument for  counter-extension  in  hip-disease. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  scientific  explanations, 
but  it  is  the  place  to  announce  what  could  not 
otherwise  be  publicly  known  as  it  should  be; 
that  Dr.  Taylor’s  apparatus  for  the  treatment 
of  deformities  have  not  only  the  approval  of  the 
best  French  surgeons,  but  are  tested  constantly 
and  gratefully  by  American  sufferers. 


HENRY  KEEP. 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  of 
Henry  Keep,  which  recently  appeared  in  these 
columns,  the  place  of  his  birth  was  so  inadvert- 
ently stated  that  the  inference  might  be  drawn 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Jefferson  County  poor- 
house;  whereas  the  fact  is,  as  we  have  since 
been  informed,  that,  though  struggling  with  ad- 
versity, Mrs.  Keep  retained  her  son  under  her 
own  roof  as  long,  as  she  lived.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  thus  had  the  benefits  of  the  careful  train- 
ing and  tender  regard  which  only  a loving  mo- 
ther can  bestow,  and  hence  it  was  only  at  her 
death  that,  her  children  being  unprovided  for, 
Henry  was  indentured,  as  before  stated,  to  a 
neighboring  fanner.  This  much  by  way  of  ex- 
planation is  due  not  only  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  and  to  truth,  but  also  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  knew  her  as  a 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  mother,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  of  women.  We  are  also  requested 
to  state  that  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Keep  is 
President  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad  was  also 
incorrectly  made. 


LITERARY. 

A delightful  and  valuable  history  of  “The 
Huguenots ; their  Settlement,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland,”  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  is  just  republished  by  the  Harpers,  with 
an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Huguenots  in  Amer- 
ica, by  Gabriel  P.  Disosway.  It  is  peculiar- 
ly timely  in  its  appearance  with  Mr.  Motley’s 
new  volumes,  which  describe  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions of  Philip  II.  that  drove  the  Protestant 
Netherlanders  across  the  Channel.  The  book  is 
full  of  the  most  interesting  information  and  anec- 
dote ; and  the  story  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  of  the  sufferings  and  struggles  of 
the  French  Huguenots  is  faithful  and  vivid.  In- 
deed, the  whole  work  is  precisely  one  of  those  in- 
structive volumes  which  are  truly  said  to  be  “ as 
fascinating  as  a novel,”  and  it  is  properly  pre- 
sented by  the  publishers  in  a very  handsome  form. 

“The  life  of  Nathanael  Greene,  Major- 
General  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,”  has 
been  known  for  a long  time  to  be  in  preparation 
by  his  grandson,  George  Washington  Greene, 
who  is  in  possession  of  all  the  family  papers,  and 
the  first  of  the  three  volumes  is  now  published  by 
Putnam  & Son.  Of  the  author’s  peculiar  ac- 
complishment for  the  task  thr.se  who  are  private- 
ly familiar  with  his  wide  scholarship  are  fully 
aware,  and  his  “ Historical  View  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,”  a work  of  remarkable  research 
and  interest,  has  informed  the  public.  He  has 
made  an  admirable  use  of  his  ample  resources, 
and  the  result  is  a biography  which  vividly  de- 
picts the  domestic  and  public  life  of  the  hero 
down  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  1778.  The 


biographer  does  not  seem  to  be  unduly  influenced 
by  his  kindred  to  the  General;  and* he  delight- 
fully refreshes  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution.  We  can  but  make  a note  of  the 
work  here,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who 
would  understand  why  Greene  was  the  cherish- 
ed friend  of  Washington. 

“Mrs.  Comfort’s  Fairy  Stories,”  by  Lucy 
Randall  Comfort,  published  by  the  Harpers, 
is  a little  quarto  of  little  tales  for  little  people, 
which  will,  however,  be  a great  delight  to  them. 
They  are  just  long  enough  to  be  piquant  and 
charming,  and  the  delicate  fancy  that  plays 
through  them  is  airy  as  the  sprites  themselves. 
It  is  a very  commendable  plan  to  lay  aside  a 
copy  of  this  modest  and  pretty  little  book  for  the 
next  juvenile  birthday. 

“A  Fourteen  Weeks’  Course  in  Chemistry,” 
by  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free 
Academy,  and  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a book  of  sci- 
ence made  easy,  which  is  generally  science  made 
worthless ; but  it  is  a thorough  hand-book  of  a 
few  of  the  principles  and  practical  applications  of 
chemistry  to  the  concerns  of  common  life.  The 
author,  whose  common-sense  in  dealing  with  his 
subject  is  as  evident  as  his  mastery  of  it,  does  not 
attempt  to  omit  or  to  disguise  the  nomenclature 
of  the  science  which,  as  he  truly  says,  robs  it 
of  its  mathematical  beauty  and  discipline.  He 
omits  only  what  is  essential  to  the  chemist, 
and  he  has  made  a precious  book  which  every 
body  can  read  with  growing  wonder  and  pleasure. 
It  is  as  full  of  necessary  and  valuable  knowledge 
as  a nut  of  meat,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  its  success. 


THE  NEW  RECONSTRUCTION  BILL. 

Tub  new  Reconstruction  Bill,  which  was  recommit- 
ted to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  January  13, 
and  of  which  we  gave  a synopsis  last  week,  came  up 
again  in  the  House  on  January  14,  unaltered.  It  was 
debated,  with  much  acrimony,  on  January  15  (during 
which  Fernando  Wood,  of  New  York,  was  censured  for 
immoderate  language),  January  1G,  17, 18,  and  20,  bnt 
no  vote  was  arrived  at  up  to  the  latter  date,  though 
it  appeared  settled  that  the  hill  would  eventually  pass 
by  a large  majority. 


THE  COTTON  TAX. 

Thebe  has  been  no  settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Cotton  Tax.  The  House  passed  a bill  to  repeal  the 
tax  altogether ; the  Senate  amended  it,  suspending  the 
collection  of  the  tax  for  one  year,  and  refused  to  con- 
cur in  the  original  bilk  A committee  of  conference 
was  appointed  on  January  20. 


EUROPEAN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  j 
MEXICAN  REPUBLIC.  I 

It  Is  a noteworthy  fact  that  simnltaneonsly  with  the 
reception  of  the  body  of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Mexi- 
co in  Vienna,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  Maxi- 
milian’s late  possessions  of  Miramar  now  form  a part, 
having  been  wrested  from  Austria  in  1806,  officially 
recognized  the  restoration  of  the  Mexican  Republic  by 
appointing  Senor  Scovasso  as  Minister  of  Italy  at  the 
Mexican  capital. 


GEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN’S  ARREST. 

Geoboe  Francis  Train,  an  American  citizen  of  some 
prominence,  was  arrested  on  January  17  on  board  the 
steamer  Scotia,  on  her  arrival  at  Queenstown,  charged 
with  being  a Fenian.  This  action  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment created  considerable  excitement  in  Washing- 
ton, hut,  of  course,  no  official  action  can  or  will  bo 
taken  at  present. 


THE  “GALATEA”  IN  A CYCLONE. 

The  “ young  sailor”  Prince  of  England,  Hi3 
Royal  Highness,  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
is  predestined  to  have  an  adventurous  career. 
We  lately  gave  some  account  of  his  prowess  in 
hunting  wild  elephants  in  Africa ; now  we  are 
called  upon  to  record  and  illustrate  liis  adven- 
ture on  board  his  ship,  the  Galatea , in  one  of 
the  violent  cyclones  or  “revolving  hurricanes” 
so  common  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  vessel 
was  on  her  way  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Adelaide,  Australia,  and  the  cyclone  struck  her 
about  midnight  of  October  12.  A little  before 
that  hour  a black  arch  squall  was  observed  to 
the  westward.  This  came  up  rapidly,  making 
the  sea  foam  and  boil  beneath  it,  and  the  wind 
was  distinctly  heard  screaming  along  on  its  path 
toward  the  ship.  The  helm  was  at  once  put  hard 
up  to  keep  her  head  from  coming  up  to  the  wind, 
and  the  fore -yard  was  braced  up  to  assist  the 
helm ; but  with  all  these  precautions,  although 
there  was  no  sail  on  the  mizzen-mast,  the  ship 
kept  so  close  to  the  wind  as  to  “spill”  (or  shake) 
hfer  maintop- sail  with  the  main -yard  square. 
Bearing  away  before  the  squall  was,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  ship  had  such  a tend- 
ency to  come  up  to  the  wind.  The  foretop-sail 
having  been  clewed  up  to  furl  (owing  to  the  force 
of  the  wind,  although  it  could  be  hardly  spared, 
being  required  to  keep  the  ship  off  the  wind),  and 
other  important  matters  having  been  arranged, 
the  main-yard  was  braced  up,  and  the  ship  was 
hove  to,  under  close-reefed  maintop-sail,  reefed 
foresail,  and  forestay-sail — the  foretop-mast  stay- 
sail having  been  blown  away  previously.  The  sea 
was  at  that  time  one  wide  white  sheet  of  hissing 
foam,  and  the  ship  at  one  time  heeled  over  so 
much  that  the  men  could  not  keep  their  footing, 
many  of  them  being  thrown  violently  down  into 
the  lee  scuppers.  A huge  sea  struck  the  ship  be- 
tween the  fore  and  main  masts,  rising  in  a dense 
white  mass  of  spray,  which  completely  hid  the 
foremast.  The  sky  was  not  all  dense  and  black, 
but  very  light  at  times,  when  the  moon  appeared 
between  the  clouds  in  a white  misty  spot.  No 
serious  harm  was  done  to  ship  or  crew ; and  the 
royal  frigate  arrived  safely  at  her  destination  on 
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ing  too  fond,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  his 
joke,  and  of  plunging  in  rather  a headlong  man- 
ner into  talk  with  strangers,  without  waiting  to 
feel  his  way  first.  In  society  he  was  constantly 
making  mistakes,  and  setting  people  unintention- 
ally by  the  ears  together.  In  his  medical  prac- 
tice he  was  a more  prudent  man  ; picking  up  his 
discretion  (as  liis  enemies  said)  by  a kind  of  in- 
stinct, and  proving  to  be  generally  right  where 
more  carefully  conducted  doctors  turned  out  to 
be  wrong.  What  he  said  about  the  Diamond 
to  Miss  Rachel  was  said,  as  usual,  byway  of  a 
mystification  or  joke.  He  gravely  entreated  her 
(in  the  interests  of  science)  to  let  him  take  it 
home  and  burn  it.  “We  will  first  heat  it,  Miss 
Rachel,”  says  the  doctor,  “to  such  and  such  a 
degree ; then  we  will  expose  it  to  a current  of 
air;  and,  little  by  little — puff! — we  evaporate 
the  Diamond,  and  spare  you  a world  of  anxiety 
about  the  safe  keeping  of  a valuable  precious 
stone !”  My  lady,  listening  with  rather  a care- 
worn expression  on  her  face,  seemed  to  wish 
that  the  doctor  had  been  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
could  have  found  Miss  Rachel  zealous  enough  in 
the  cause  of  science  to  sacrifice  her  birthday  gift. 

The  other  guest  who  sat  on  my  young  lady’s 
right  hand  was  an  eminent  public  character — be- 
ing no  other  than  the  celebrated  Indian  traveler, 
Mr.  Murthwaite,  who  at  risk  of  his  life  had  pen- 
etrated in  disguise  where  no  European  had  ever 
set  foot  before. 

This  was  a long,  lean,  wiry,  brown,  silent  man. 
He  had  a weary  look  and  a very  steady  attentive 
eye.  It  rvas  rumored  that  he  was  tired  of  the 
humdrum  life  among  the  people  in  our  parts,  and 
longing  to  go  back  and  wander  off  on  the  tramp 
again  in  the  wild  places  of  the  East.  Except 
what  he  §pid  to  Miss  Rachel  about  her  jewel,  I 
doubt  if  he  spoke  six  words,  or  drank  so  much 
as  a single  glass  of  w'ine,  all  through  the  dinner. 
•The  Moonstone  wras  the  object  that  interested 
him  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  fame  of  it 
seemed  to  have  readied  him,  in  some  of  those 
perilous  Indian  places  where  his  wanderings  had 
lain.  After  looking  at  it  silently  for  so  long  a 
time  that  Miss  Rachel  began  to  get  confused,  he 
said  to  her  in  his  cool  immovable  way,  “If  you 
ever  go  to  India,  Miss  Yerinder,  don’t  take  your 
uncle’s  birthday  gift  with  you.  A Hindoo  dia- 
mond is  sometimes  a part  of  a Hindoo  religion. 

I know  a certain  city,  and  a certain  temple  in  • 
that  city,  where,  dressed  as  you  are  now,  yoiir 
life  would  not  be  worth  five  minutes’  purchase.” 
Miss  Rachel,  safe  in  England,  was  quite  delight- 
ed to  hear  of  her  danger  in  India.  The  Bouncers 
were  more  delighted  still ; they  dropped  their 
knives  and  forks  with  a crash,  and  burst  out  to- 
gether vehemently,  “Oh!  how  interesting!”  My 
lady  fidgeted  in  her  chair,  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  the  dinner  got  on  I became  aware,  little 
by  little,  that  this  festival  was  not  prospering  as 
other  like  festivals  had  prospered  before  it. 

Looking  back  at  the  birthday  now,  by  the  light 
of  what  happened  afterward,  I am  half  inclined 
to  think  that  the  cursed  Diamond  must  have  cast 
a blight  on  the  whole  company.  I plied  them 
well  with  wine ; and,  being  a privileged  charac- 
ter, followed  the  unpopular  dishes  round  the  ta- 
ble, and  whispered  to  the  company,  confidential- 
ly, “Please  to  change  your  mind,  and  try  it; 
for  I know  it  will  do  you  good.”  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  they  changed  their  minds — out  of  regard 
for  their  old  original  Betteredge,  they  wr ere  pleased 
to  say — but  all  to  no  purpose.  There  were  gaps 
of  silence  in  the  talk,  as  the  dinner  got  on,  that 
made  me  feel  personally  uncomfortable.  When 
they  did  use  their  tongues  again,  they  used  them 
innocently,  in  the  most  unfortunate  manner  and 
to  the  worst  possible  purpose.  Mr.  Candy,  the 
doctor,  for  instance,  said  more  unlucky  things 
than  I ever  knew  him  to  say  before.  Take  one 
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CHAPTER  X. 

One  on  the  top  of  the  other,  the  rest  of  the 
company  followed  the  Ablewhites,  till  we  had 
the  whole  tale  of  them  complete.  Including  the 
family,  they  were  twenty-four  in  all.  It  was  a 
noble  sight  to  see,  when  they  were  settled  in 
their  places  round  the  dinner-table,  and  the  Rec- 
tor of  Frizinghall  (with  beautiful  elocution)  rose 
and  said  grace. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  you  with  a list  of 
the  guests.  You  will  meet  none  of  them  a sec- 
ond time — in  my  part  of  the  story  at  any  rate — 
with  the  exception  of  two. 

Those  two  sat  on  either  side  of  Miss  Rachel, 
who,  as  queen  of  the  day,  was  naturally,  the  great 
attraction  of  the  party.  On  tliis  occasion  she 
was  more  particularly  the  centre-point  toward 
which  every  body’s  eyes  were  directed ; for  (to 
my  lady’s  secret  annoyance)  she  wore  her  won- 
derful birthday  present  which  eclipsed  all  the 
rest — the  Moonstone.  It  was  without  any  set- 
ting when  it  had  been  placed  in  her  hands ; but 
that  universal  genius,  Mr.  Franklin,  had  con- 
trived, with  the  help  of  his  neat  fingers  and  a 
little  bit  of  silver  wire,  to  fix  it  as  a brooch  in 
the  bosom  of  her  white  dress.  Every  body  won- 
dered at  the  prodigious  size  and  beauty  of  the 
Diamond,  as  a matter  of  course.  But  the  only 
two  of  the  company  who  said  any  thing  out  of 
the  common  way  about  it  were  those  two  guests 
I have  mentioned,  who  sat  by  Miss  Rachel  on 
her  right  hand  and  her  left. 

The  guest  on  her  left  was  Mr.  Candy,  our  doc- 
tor at  Frizinghall. 

This  was  a pleasant,  companionable  little  man, 
with  the  drawback,  however,  I must  own,  of  be- 


I CAN’T  TELL  YOU  WHAT  TRICKS  THEY  PERFORMED.  OR  HOW  THEY  DID  IT. 


“I  strongly  recommend  the  Professor,  ma’am, 
when  he  next  has  an  hour  to  spare,  to  pay  them 
a visit.” 

You  might  have  heard  a pin  fall.  The  com- 
pany (out  of  respect  to  the  Professor’s  memory) 
all  sat  speechless.  I was  behind  Mrs.  Thread- 
gall  at  the  time,  plying  her  confidentially  with  a 
glass  of  hock.  She  dropped  her  head,  and  said, 
in  a very  low  voice,  “My  beloved  husband  is  no 
more.  ” 

Unlucky  Mr.  Candy,  hearing  nothing,  and  miles 
away  from  suspecting  the  truth,  went  on  across 
the  table  louder  and  politer  than  ever. 

“The  Professor  may  not  be  aware,”  says  he, 
“that  the  card  of  a member  of  the  College  will 
admit  him,  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  four.  ’ 

Mrs.  Threadgall  dropped  her  head  right  into 
her  tucker,  and,  in  a lower  voice  still,  repeated 
the  solemn  words,  “My  beloved  husband  is  no 
more.” 

I winked  hard  at  Mr.  Candy  across  the  table. 
Miss  Rachel  touched  his  arm.  My  lady  looked 
unutterable  things  at  him.  Quite  useless ! On 
he  went,  with  a cordiality  that  there  was  no 
stopping  anyhow.  “I  shall  be  delighted,”  says 
he,  “to  send  the  Professor  my  card,  if  you  will 
oblige  me  by  mentioning  his  present  address  ?” 

“His  present  address,  Sir,  is  the  grave,”  says 
Mrs.  Threadgall,  suddenly  losing  her  temper,  and 
speaking  with  an  emphasis  and  fury  that  made 
the  glasses  ring  again.  “The  Professor  has 
been  dead  these  ten  years !” 

“Oh,  good  Heavens!”  says  Mr.  Candy.  Ex- 
cepting the  Bouncers,  who  burst  out  laughing, 
such  a blank  now  fell  on  the  company  that  they 
might  all  have  been  going  the  way  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  hailing  as  he  did  from  the  direction 
of  the  grave. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Candy.  The  rest  of  them 
was  nearly  as  provoking  in  their  different  ways 
as  the  doctor  himself.  When  they  ought  to 
have  spoken,  they  didn’t  speak ; or  when  they 
did  speak,  they  were  perpetually  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Godfrey,  though  so  eloquent  in  pub- 
lic, declined  to  exert  himself  in  private.  Wheth- 
er he  was  sulky,  or  whether  he  was  bashful, 
after  his  discomfiture  in  the  rose-garden,  I can’t 
say.  He  kept  all  his  talk  for  the  private  ear  of 
the  lady  who  sat  next  to  him.  She  was  one  of 
his  committee-women — a spiritually-minded  per- 
son, with  a fine  show  of  collar-bone  and  a pretty 
taste  in  Champagne ; liked  it  diy,  you  under- 
stand, and  plenty  of  it.  Being  close  behind  these 
two  at  the  side-hoard,  I can  testify,  from  what  I 
heard  pass  between  them,  that  the  company  lost 
a good  deal  of  very  improving  conversation, 
which  I caught  up  while  drawing  the  corks, 
and  carving  the  mutton,  and  so  forth.  What 
they  said  about  their  Charities  I didn’t  hear. 
When  I had  time  to  listen  to  them,  they  had 
got  a long  way  beyond  their  women  to  be  con- 
fined, and  their  women  to  be  rescued,  and  were 
buckling  to  on  serious  subjects.  Religion  (I  un- 
derstood them  to  say,  between  the  corks  and  the 
carring)  meant  love*.  And  love  meant  religion. 
And  earth  was  heaven  a little  the  worse  for 
wear.  And  heaven  was  earth,  done  up  again  to 
look  like  new.  Earth  had  some  very  objection- 
able people  in  it  ; but,  to  make  amends  for  that, 
all  the  women  in  heaven  would  be  members  of  a 
prodigious  committee  that  never  quarreled,  with 


sample  of  the  way  in  which  he  went  on,  and  you 
will  understand  what  I had  to  put  up  with  at  the 
side-hoard,  officiating  as  I was  in  the  character 
of  a man  who  had  the  prosperity  of  the  festival 
at  heart. 

One  of  our  ladies  present,  at  dinner  was  wor- 
thy Mrs.  Threadgall,  widow  of  the  late  Professor 
of  that  name.  Talking  of  her  deceased  husband 
perpetually,  this  good  lady  never  mentioned  to 
strangers  that  he  was  deceased.  She  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  every  able-bodied  adult  in  England 
ought  to  know  as  much  as  that.  In  one  of  the 
gaps  of  silence  somebody  mentioned  the  dry  and 
rather  nasty  subject  of  human  anatomy ; where- 
upon good  Mrs.  Threadgall  straightway  brought 
in  her  late  husband  as  usual,  without  mentioning 
that  he  was  dead.  Anatomy  she  described  as 
the  Professor’s  favorite  recreation  in  his  leisure 
hours.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Candy, 
sitting  opposite  (who  knew  nothing  of  the  de- 
ceased gentleman),  heard  her.  Being  the  most 
polite  of  men  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing the  Professor’s  anatomical  amusements  on 
the  spot. 

‘ ‘ They  have  got  some  remarkably  fine  skele- 
tons lately  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,”  says  Mr. 
Candy,  across  the  table,  in  a loud  cheerful  voice. 


AND  WHISPERED  TO  THE  COMPANY,  CONFIDENTIALLY,  ‘PLEASE  TO  CHANGE  YOUR  MIND,  AND  TRY  IT;  TOR  I KNOW  IT  WILL 

[DO  YOU  GOOD.’” 
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all  the  men  in  attendance  on  them  as  ministering 
angels.  Beautiful!  beautiful!  But  why  the  mis- 
chief did  Mr.  Godfrey  keep  it  all  to  his  lady  and 
himself? 

Mr.  Franklin  again — surely,  you  will  say,  Mr. 
Franklin  stirred  the  company  up  into  makimg  a 
pleasant  evening  of  it  ? 

Nothing  of  the  sort!  He  had  quite  recovered 
himself,  and  he  was  in  wonderful  force  and  spir- 
its, Penelope  having  informed  him,  1 suspect, 
of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  reception  in  the  rose-garden. 
But,  talc  as  he  might,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
pitched  on  the  wrong  subject,  or  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  wrong  person ; the  end  of  it  being 
that  he  offended  some,  and  puzzled  all  of  them. 
That  foreign  training  of  his — those  French  and 
German  and  Italian  sides  of  him,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  came  out,  at  my  lady’s 
hospitable  board,  in  a most  bewildering  manner. 

What  do  you  think,  for  instance,  of  his  dis- 
cussing the  lengths  to  which  a married  woman 
might  let  her  admiration  go  for  a man  who  was 
not  her  husband,  and  putting  it  in  his  clear- 
headed witty  French  way  to  the  maiden  aunt 
of  the  Vicar  of  Frizinghall?  What  do  you 
think,  when  he  shifted  to  the  German  side,  of 
his  telling  the  lord  of  the  manor,  while  that  great 
authority  on  cattle  Avas  quoting  his  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  bulls,  that  experience,  properly 
understood,  counted  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
proper  way  to  breed  bulls  was  to  look  deep  into 
your  own  mind,  evolve  out  of  it  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  bull,  and  produce  him  ? What  do  you 
say,  when  our  county  member,  growing  hot  at 
cheese  and  salad  time,  about  the  spread  of  de- 
mocracy in  Eugland,  burst  out  as  follows:  “If 
we  once  lose  our  ancient  safeguards,  Mr.  Blake, 
I beg  to  ask  you,  what  have  we  got  left  ?” — w hat 
do  you  say  to  Mr.  Franklin  answering,  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view:  “We  have  got  three 
things  left,  Sir — Love,  Music,  and  Salad  ?”  He 
not  only  terrified  the  company  with  such  out- 
breaks as  these,  but,  when  the  English  side  of 
him  turned  up  in  due  course,  he  lost  his  foreign 
smoothness;  and,  getting  on  the  subject  of  the 
medical  profession,  said  such  downright  things 
in  ridicule  of  doctors,  that  he  actually  put  good- 
humored  little  Mr.  Candy  in  a rage. 

The  dispute  between  them  began  in  Mr. 
Franklin  being  led — I forget  how — to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  had  latterly  slept  very  badly  at 
night.  Mr.  Candy  thereupon  told  him  that  his 
nerves  wrere  all  out  of  order,  and  that  he  ought 
to  go  through  a course  of  medicine  immediately. 
Mr.  Franklin  replied  that  a course  of  medicine, 
and  a course  of  groping  in  the  dark,  meant,  in  his 
estimation,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Can- 
dy, hitting  back  smartly,  said  that  Mr.  Franklin 
himself  was,  constitutionally  speaking,  groping 
in  the  dark  after  sleep,  and  that  nothing  but 
medicine  Could  help  him  to  find  it.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, keeping  the  ball  up  on  his  side,  said  he  had 
often  heard  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  knew  what  it  meant. 
In  this  way  they  kept  it  going  briskly,  cut  and 
thrust,  till  they  both  of  them  got  hot — Mr.  Can- 
dy, in  particular,  so  completely  losing  his  self- 
control,  in  defense  of  his  profession,  that  my  lady 
was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  forbid  the  dispute  to 
go  on.  This  necessary  act  of  authority  put  the 
last  extinguisher  on  the  spirits  of  the  company. 
The  talk  spurted  up  agaiu  here  and  there,  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  a time ; but  there  was  a miser- 
able lack  of  life  and  sparkle  in  it.  The  Devil 
(or  the  Diamond)  possessed  that  dinner  party ; 
and  it  was  a relief  to  every  body  w hen  my  mis- 
tress rose,  and  gave  the  ladies  the  signal  to  leave 
the  gentlemen  over  their  wine. 

I had  just  ranged  the  decanters  in  a row  be- 
fore old  Mr.  Ablewhite  (who  represented  the 
master  of  the  house),  when  there  came  a sound 
from  the  terrace  which  startled  me  out  of  my 
company  manners  on  the  instant.  Mr.  Franklin 
and  I looked  at  each  other ; it  was  the  sound 
of  the  Indian  drum.  As  I live  by  bread,  here 
were  the  jugglers  returning  to  us  with  the  return 
of  the  Moonstone  to  the  house ! 

As  they  rounded  the  comer  of  the  terrace,  and 
came  in  sight,  I hobbled  out  to  warn  them  off. 
But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  two  Bouncers 
w ere  beforehand  with  me.  They  whizzed  out  on 
to  the  terrace  like  a couple  of  sky-rockets,  wild 
to  see  the  Indians  exhibit  their  tricks.  The 
other  ladies  followed ; the  gentlemen  came  out 
on  their  side.  Before  you  could  say  “Lord, 
bless  us !”  the  rogues  w ere  making  their  salams; 
and  the  Bouncers  were  kissing  the  pretty  little 
boy.  + 

Mr.  Franklin  got  on  one  side  of  Miss  Rachel, 
and  I put  myself  behind  her.  If  our  suspicions 
were  right,  there  she  stood,  innocent  of  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  showing  the  Indians  the  Dia- 
nond  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress ! 

1 can’t  tell  you  what  tricks  they  performed,  or 
now  they  did  it.  What  with  the  vexation  about  the 
dinner,  and  what  with  the  provocation  of  the 
rogues  coming  back  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  see 
the  jewel  with  their  own  eyes,  I own  I lost  my 
head.  The  first  thing  that  I remember  noticing 
w as  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the 
Indian  traveler,  Mr.  Murthwaite.  Skirting  the 
half-circle  in  which  the  gentlefolks  stood  or  sat, 
he  came  quietly  behind  the  jugglers,  and  spoke 
to  them  on  a sudden  in  the  language  of  their 
own  country. 

If  he  had  pricked  them  with  a bayonet,  I 
doubt  if  the  Indians  could  have  started  and 
turned  on  him  with  more  tigerish  quickness 
than  they  did  on  hearing  the  first  words  that 
passed  his  lips.  The  next  moment  they  were 
bowing  and  salaming  to  him  in  their  most  po- 
lite and  snaky  way.  After  a few  w'ords  in  the 
unknown  tongue  had  passed  on  either  side,  Mr. 
Murthwaite  withdrew  as  quietly  as  he  had  ap- 
proached. The  chief  Indian,  who  acted  as  an 
interpreter,  thereupon  wheeled  about  again  to- 
ward the  gentlefolks.  I noticed  that  the  fellow  ’s 
coffee-colored  faqe.  luid+torned  gcay  since  Mr. 


Murthwaite  had  spoken  to  him.  He  bowed  to  I 
my  lady,  and  informed  her  that  the  exhibition 
was  over.  The  Bouncers,  indescribably  disap- 
pointed, burst  out  with  a loud  “O!”  directed 
against  Mr.  Murthwaite  for  stopping  the  per- 
formance. The  chief  Indian  laid  his  hand  hum- 
bly on  his  breast,  and  said  the  second  time  that 
the  juggling  was  over.  The  little  boy  went 
round  with  the  hat.  The  ladies  withdrew  to 
the  drawing-room ; and  the  gentlemen  (except- 
ing Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Murthw  aite)  returned 
to  their  wine.  I and  the  footman  followed  the 
Indians,  and  saw  them  safe  off  the  premises. 

Going  back  by  way  of  the  shrubbery  I smelled 
tobacco,  and  found  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Mur- 
thwaite (the  latter  smoking  a cheroot)  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  among  the  trees.  Mr. 
Franklin  beckoned  to  me  to  join  them. 

“This,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  presenting  me  to 
the  great  traveler,  “is  Gabriel  Betteredge,  the 
old  servant  and  friend  of  our  family  of  w hom  I 
spoke  to  you  just  now.  Tell  him,  if  you  please, 
what  you  have  just  told  me.” 

Mr.  Murthwaite  took  his  cheroot  cut  of  his 
mouth  and  leaned,  in  His  weary  way,  against  the 
trunk  of  a tree. 

“Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  began,  “those  three 
Indians  are  no  more  jugglers  than  you  and  I 
are.” 

Here  was  a new  surprise ! I naturally  asked 
the  traveler  if  he  had  ever  met  with  the  Indians 
before. 

‘ ‘ Never,  ” says  Mr.  Murthwaite ; ‘ ‘ but  I know 
w’hat  Indian  juggling  really  is.  All  you  have 
seen  to-night  is  a very  bad  and  clumsy  imitation 
of  it.  Unless,  after  long  experience,  I am  ut- 
terly mistaken,  those  men  are  high-caste  Brah- 
mins. I charged  them  with  being  disguised, 
and  you  saw  how  it  told  on  them,  clever  as  the 
Hindoo  people  are  in  concealing  their  feelings. 
There  is  a mystery  about  their  conduct  that  I 
can’t  explain.  They  have  doubly  sacrificed  their 
caste — first,  in  crossing  the  sea ; secondly,  in  dis- 
guising themselves  as  jugglers.  In  the  laud  they 
live  in  that  is  a tremendous  sacrifice  to  make. 
There  must  be  some  very  serious  motive  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  some  justification  of  no  *rdi- 
nary  kind  to  plead  for  them,  in  recovery  of  their 
caste,  when  they  return  to  their  own  country.” 

I was  struck  dumb.  Mr.  Murthwaite  went 
on  with  his  cheroot.  Mr.  Franklin,  after  what 
looked  to  me  like  a little  private  veering  about 
between  the  different  sides  of  his  character, 
broke  the  silence  as  follows,  speaking  in  his  nice 
Italian  manner,  with  his  solid  English  foundation 
showing  through : 

“I  feel  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Murthwaite,  in 
troubling  you  with  family  matters,  in  which  you 
can  have  no  interest,  and  which  I am  not  very 
willing  to  speak  of  out  of  our  own  circle.  But, 
after  what  you  have  said,  I feel  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  Lady  Verinder  and  her  daughter,  to 
tell  you  something  which  may  possibly  put  the 
clew  into  your  hands.  I speak  to  you  in  confi- 
dence ; you  will  oblige  me,  I am  sure,  by  not 
forgetting  that  ?” 

With  this  preface  he  told  the  Indian  traveler 
(speaking  now  in  his  clear-headed  French  way) 
all  that  he  had  told  me  at  the  Shivering  Sand. 
Even  the  immovable  Mr.  Murthwaite  was  so  in- 
terested in  what  he  heard  that  he  let  his  cheroot 
go  out. 

“Now,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  when  he  had 
done,  “whait  does  your  experience  say?” 

“My  experience,”  answered  the  traveler, 

“ says  that  you  have  had  more  narrow  escapes 
of  your  life,  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  than  I have 
had  of  mine ; and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.” 

It  was  Mr.  Franklin’s  turn  to  be  astonished 
now% 

“Is  it  really  as  serious  as  that?”  he  asked. 

“In  my  opinion  it  is,”  answered  Mr.  Mur- 
thw'aite.  “ 1 can’t  doubt,  after  what  you  have 
told  me,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Moonstone 
to  its  place  on  the  forehead  of  the  Indian  idol,  is 
the  motive  and  the  justification  of  that  sacrifice 
of  caste  which  I alluded  to  just  now.  Those 
men  will  wait  their  opportunity  with  the  patience 
of  cats,  and  will  use  it  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers. 
How  you  have  escaped  them  I can’t  imagine,” 
says  the  eminent  traveler,  lighting  his  cheroot 
again,  and  staring  hard  at  Mr.  Franklin.  ‘ ‘ You 
have  been  carrying  the  Diamond  backward  and 
fonvard,  here  and  in  London,  and  you  are  still  a 
living  man ! Let  us  try  and  account  for  it.  It 
was  daylight,  both  times,  I suppose,  when  you 
took  the  jewel  out  of  the  bank  in  London  ?” 

“ Broad  daylight,”  says  Mr.  Franklin. 

“ And  plenty  of  people  in  the  streets 

“Plenty.” 

“You  settled,  of  course,  to  arrive  at  Lady 
Yerinder’s  house  at  a certain  time  ? It's  a lone- 
ly country  between  this  and  the  station.  Did 
you  keep  your  appointment  ?” 

“No.  ' I arrived  four  hours  earlier  than  my 
appointment.” 

“I  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  that  proceed- 
ing ! When  did  you  take  the  Diamond  to  the 
bank  at  the  town  here?” 

“I  took  it  an  hour  after  I had  brought  it  to 
this  house — and  three  hours  before  any  body  was 
prepared  for  seeing  me  in  these  parts.” 

“I  beg  to  congratulate  you  again!  Did  you 
bring  it  back  here  alone  ?” 

“ No.  1 happened  to  ride  back  with  my  cous- 
ins and  the  groom.” 

“ I beg  to  congratulate  you  for  the  third  time ! 
If  you  ever  feel  inclined  to  travel  beyond  the  civ- 
ilized limits,  Mr.  Blake,  let  me  know,  and  I will 
go  with  you.  You  are  a lucky  man.” 

Here  I struck  in.  This  sort  of  tiling  didn’t  at 
all  square  with  my  English  ideas. 

“You  don’t  really  mean  to  say,  Sir,”  I asked, 

“ that  they  would  have  taken  Mr.  Franklin's  life, 
to  get  their  Diamond,  if  he  had  given  them  the 
chance  ?” 

“Do  you  smoke,  Mr.  Betteredge?”  says  the 
traveler. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 
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“ Do  you  care  much  for  the  ashes  left  in  your 
pipe  when  you  empty  it  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“In  the  country  those-  men  came  from  they 
care  just  as  much  about  killing  a man  as  you 
care  about  emptying  the  ashes  out  of  your  pipe. 
If  a thousand  lives  stood  between  them  and  the 
getting  back  of  their  Diamond  — and  if  they 
thought  they  could  destroy  those  lives  without 
discovery  — they  would  take  them  all.  The 
sacrifice  of  caste  is  a serious  thing  in  India,  if 
you  like.  The  sacrifice  of  life  is  nothing  at  all.  ” 

I expressed  my  opinion  upon  this  that  they 
were  a set  of  murdering  thieves.  Mr.  Mur- 
thwaite expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were  a 
wonderful  people.  Mr.  Franklin,  expressing  no 
opinion  at  all,  brought  us  back  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

“They  have  seen  the  Moonstone  on  Miss 
Verinder’s  dress,"  he  said.  “What  is  to  be 
done  ?” 

“ What  y®ur  uncle  threatened  to  do,”  answered 
Mr.  Murthwaite.  “Colonel  Hemcastle  under- 
stood the  people  he  had  to  deal  with.  Send  the 
Diamond  to-morrow  (under  guard  of  more  than 
one  man)  to  be  cut  up  at  Amsterdam.  Make 
half  a dozen  diamonds  of  it  instead  of  one. 
There  is  an  end  of  its  sacred  identity  as  The 
Moonstone — and  there  is  an  end  of  the  con- 
spiracy.” 

Mr.  Franklin  turned  to  me. 

“There  is  no  help  for  it,”  he  said.  “We 
must  speak  to  Lady  Verinder  to-morrow.” 

‘ ‘ What  about  to-night,  Sir  ?”  I asked.  1 ‘ Sup- 
pose the  Indians  come  back  ?” 

Mr.  Murthwaite  answered  me  before  Mr. 
Franklin  could  speak. 

“The  Indians  won’t  risk  coming  back  to- 
night,” he  said.  “The  direct  way  is  Hardly 
ever  the  way  they  take  to  any  tiling — let  alone 
a matter  like  this,  in  which  the  slightest  mistake 
might  be  fatal  to  their  reaching  their  end.” 

“But  suppose  the  rogues  are  bolder  than  you 
think,  Sir  ?”  I persisted. 

“In  that  case,”  says  Mr.  Murthwaite,  “let 
the  dogs  loose.  Have  you  got  any  big  dogs  in 
the  yard  ?” 

“Two,  Sir.  A mastiff  and  a blood-hound.” 

“They  will  do.  In  the  present  emergency, 
Mr.  Betteredge,  the  mastiff  and  the  blood-hound 
have  one  great  merit — they  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  your  scruples  about  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.” 

The  strumming  of  the  piano  reached  us  from 
the  drawing-room  as  he  fired  that  shot  at  me. 
lie  threw  away  his  cheroot,  and  took  Mr.  Frank- 
lin’s  arm,  to  go  back  to  the  ladies.  I noticed 
that  the  sky  was  clouding  over  fast  as  I follow  ed 
them  to  the  house.  Mr.  Murthwaite  noticed  it 
too.  He  looked  round  at  me  in  his  dry,  droll- 
ing way,  and  said : 

“The  Indians  will  want  their  umbrellas,  Mr. 
Betteredge,  to-night ! ” 

It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  joke.  But  I 
w as  not  an  eminent  traveler ; anil  my  way  in 
this  world  had  not  led  me  into  playing  ducks 
and  drakes  with  my  own  life  among  thieves  and 
murderers  in  the  outlandish  places  of  the  earth. 
I went  into  my  own  little  room,  and  sat  down  in 
my  chair  in  a perspiration,  and  wondered  help- 
lessly what  wras  to  be  done  next.  In  this  anx- 
ious frame  of  mind  other  men  might  have  end- 
ed by  working  themselves  up  into  a fever;  I 
ended  in  a different  Avay.  I lit  my  pipe,  and 
took  a turn  at  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Before  I had  been  at  it  five  minutes  I came  to 
this  amazing  bit — page  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one — as  follows : 

“Fear  of  Danger  is  ten  thousand  times  more 
terrifying  than  Danger  itself,  Avhen  apparent  to 
the  Eyes ; and  we  find  the  Burthen  of  Anxiety 
greater,  by  much,  than  the  Evil  which  we  are 
anxious  about.  ” 

The  man  who  doesn’t  believe  in  Robinson 
Crusoe  after  that  is  a man  with  a screw  loose  in 
his  understanding,  or  a man  lost  in  the  mist  of 
his  own  self-conceit ! Argument  is  thrown  away 
upon  him ; and  pity  is‘  better  reserved  for  some 
person  Avith  a livelier  faith. 

I Avas  far  on  with  my  second  pipe,  and  still 
lost  in  admiration  of  that  Avonderful  book,  Avhen 
Penelope  (Avho  had  been  handing  round  the  tea) 
came  in  Avith  her  report  from  the  draAving-room. 
She  had  left  the  Bouncers  singing  a duet — words 
beginning  with  a large  “ O,”  and  music  to  cor- 
respond. She  had  obsen’ed  that  my  lady  made 
mistakes  in  her  game  of  Avhist  for  the  first  time 
in  our  experience  of  her.  She  had  seen  the 
great  traveler  asleep  in  a corner.  She  had  over- 
heard Mr.  Franklin  sharpening  his  wits  «u  Mr. 
Godfrey,  at  the  expense  of  Ladies’  Charities  in 
general ; and  she  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
bit  him  back  again  rather  more  smartly  than  -be- 
came a gentleman  of  his  benevolent  character. 
She  had  detected  Miss  Rachel,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  appeasing  Mrs.  Threadgall  by  show  ing 
her  some  photographs,  and  really  occupied  in 
stealing  looks  at  Mr.  Franklin,  Avhich  ho  intelli- 
gent lady’s  maid  could  misinterpret  for  a single 
instant.  'Finally,  she  had  missed  Mr.  Candy, 
the  doctor,  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  drawing-room,  and  had  then  mysteri- 
ously returned,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  Mr.  Godfrey.  Upon  the  whole,  things  were 
prospering  better  than  the  experience  of  the  din- 
ner gave  us  any  right  to  expect.  If  we  could 
only  hold  on  for  another  hour,  old  Father  Time 
would  bring  up  their  carriages,  and  relieve  us  of 
them  altogether. 

Every  thing  wears  off  in  this  world ; and  even 
the  comforting  effect  of  Robinson  Crusoe  Avore 
off  after  Penelope  left  me.  I got  fidgety  again, 
and  resolved  on  milking  a survey  of  the  grounds 
before  the  rain  came.  Instead  of  taking  the 
footman,  Avhose  nose  Avas  hnman,  and  therefore 
useless  in  any  emergency,  I took  the  blood-hound 
Avith  me.  His  nose  for  a stranger  Avas  to  be  de- 
pended on.  We  Avent  all  round  the  premises, 
and  out  into  the  road — and  returned  as  wise  as 


we  went,  hnving  discovered  no  such  tiling  as  a 
lurking  human  creature  any  Avhere.  I chained 
up  the  dog  again  for  the  present ; and,  returning 
once  more  by  way  of  the  shrubbery,  met  tAvo  of 
our  gentlemen  coming  out  toward  me  from  the 
drawing-room.  The  two  Avere  Mr.  Candy  and 
Mr.  Godfrey,  still  (as  Penelope  had  reported 
them)  in  conversation  together,  and  laughing 
softly  over  some  pleasant  conceit  of  their  own. 
I thought  it  rather  odd  that  those  two  should 
have  ru*  up  a friendship  together — but  passed 
on,  of  course,  w ithout  appearing  to  notice  them. 

The  arrival  of  the  carriages  w as  the  signal  for 
the  arrival  of  the  rain.  It  poured  as  if  it  meant 
to  pour  all  night.  With  the  exception  of  the 
doctor,  Avhose  gig  ivas  Avaiting  for  him,  the  rest 
of  the  company  Avent  home  snugly  under  cover 
in  close  carriages.  I told  Mr.  Candy  that  I was 
afraid  he  would  get  Avet  through.  He  told  me, 
in  return,  that  he  Avondered  I had  arrived  at  my 
time  of  life  Avithout  knoAving  that  a doctor’s  skin 
Avas  Avater-proof.  So  he  drove  aAvay  in  the  rain, 
laughing  over  his  own  little  joke ; and  so  Ave  got 
rid  of  our  dinner  company. 

The  mext  thing  to  tell  is  th?  story  of  the  night. 


ON  A SPITEFUL  LETTER. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Here,  it  is  here — the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a spiteful  letter. 

My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  Avrong, 
For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0 foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard, 

If  men  neglect  your  pages? 

1 think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine : 

I hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  isn’t  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot : 

I last  but  a moment  longer. 

O faded  leaf,  isn’t  fame  as  brief? 

What  room  is  here  for  a hater? 

Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 
For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I — isn’t  that  your  cry? 

And  I shall  live  to  see  it.  * 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so — so  be  it ! 

O summer  leaf,  isn’t  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 

And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen: 

I hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 


ELEVEN  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

“Take  care  of  it,  Hugh.” 

“All  right,  Sir;  good-morning.” 

“ Good-morning;”  and  Mr.  Hugh  Randall  put 
on  his  hat,  and,  passing  through  the  bank,  took 
his  way  into  the  toivn  with  £11,000  under  his 
charge. 

Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh,  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
that  pockets  have  been  picked  before  now,  a*id 
that  some  such  trifle  as  a few  odd  thousands 
might  not  come  amiss  to  any  one  who,  with 
limited  means  of  his  own,  Avas  desirous  of  in- 
creasing them  at  his  neighbors’  expense  ? Wheth- 
er the  thought  of  danger  entered  his  mind  or  not, 
Hugh  risked  it,  and  went  leisurely  on  his  way, 
for  Mr.  Hugh  Avas  one  of  those  people  who  make 
a point  of  never  being  unduly  excited.  He  Avas 
frequently  employed  in  the  execution  of  such 
transactions  as  the  present  between  his  uncle’s 
bank  and  the  other  banks  of  the  city;  conse- 
quently he  felt  much  at  home  when,  on  reaching 
his  destination,  he  marched  up  to  that  portion 
of  the  bank  counter  ivhich  was  appropriated  to  the 
business  transactions  *f  a multitude  of  people 
Avhose  surnames  happened  to  fall  within  the 
bounds  marked  out  by  the  letters  “L  to  R.” 

The  elderly  and  precise  clerk  who  occupied  the 
high  stool  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  counter 
Avas  almost  shaken  out  of  his  propriety  by  Hugh's 
start  and  confused  exclamation,  as,  after  search- 
ing vainly  in  the  depths  of  his  pockets  for  the 
precious  notes,  the  fact  dawned  upon  him  that 
they  Avere  gone,  unmistakably  gone. 

“What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Hugh ?”  “What  is 
it?”  Avas  repeated  more  than  fence  before  his  scat- 
tered senses  were  recalled,  and  then  the  query 
Avas  only  met  by  another,  and  one  which,  ala* ! 
Avas  not  to  be  so  easily  ansAvercd.  “ What  am  I 
to  do?”  were  the  Avoids  Avhich  he  at  last  stam- 
mered out.  Had  any  one  kindly  suggested  some 
plan  by  which  he  might,  Avithout  loss  of  time, 
have  shipped  himself  for  the  antipodes,  no  doubt 
Hugh  AV'ould  gladly  have  adopted  it;  and  per- 
haps his  gratitude  would  haAe  been  quite  ns  great 
had  the  floor  opened  and  swallowed  him  up. 
hiding  from  his  bewildered  eyes  the  inquiring 
faces  around,  Avhich  seemed  to  be  dancing  waltzes 
Avith  the  green  lamp-shades,  to  the  sound  of  the 
sovereigns  clinking  in  the  little  scales.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  of  these  favorable  openings  pre- 
sented itself,  and,  in  default  of  either,  he  re- 
turned in  the  most  crest-fallen  condition,  as  fast 
as  a Hansom  cab  could  carry  him,  to  the  room 
Avhich  he  had  left  so  complacently  less  than  an 
hour  before. 

Hoav  Hugh  managed  his  confession  he  could 
never  afterward  remember;  but  nothing  could 
efface  the  recollection  of  the  grave  kindness  which, 
amidst  his  extreme  annoyance,  his  uncle  shoAved 
toAvard  himself,  and  which  Avas  harder  to  bear 
than  the  sternest  reproofs.  Halt  unconsciously, 
Hugh  felt  that  eA-en  then  the  uncle,  ivho  had  been 
as  a father  to  him,  had  not  forgotten  the  voung 
brother,  Avhose  dying  message  from  a field  of 
battle  had  commended  the  baby-boy  whom  he 
had  neA'er  seen,  to  a care  scarcely  less  kind  and 
Avatchful  than  his  OAvn  might  have  been.  Once 
in  Jipssession  qf  the  facts  of  the  loss,  Mr.  Run- 
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dall’s  views  instantly  shaped  themselves  into  the 
definite  form  of  “ the  police  station,"  whither  the 
hapless  steed  of  the  patent  Hansom  was  urged  by 
every  inducement  that  could  be  afforded  by  the 
driver’s  whip,  to  which,  but  for  a lingering  sense 
of  propriety,  Hugh  would  fain  have  added  the 
strokes  of  his  umbrella. 

As  he  and  his  uncle  were  ushered  into  the  in- 
spector’s presence,  Hugh  experienced,  to  an  un- 
comfortable degree,  a return  of  the  feelings  which 
years  ago  possessed  him,  when  the  discipline  of 
school  life  brought  him  into  unpleasantly  close 
communication  with  the  head-master.  The  in- 
spector was  a gentleman  who  had  seen  many 
days  since  that  eventful  one  on  which  he  rose 
from  the  inferior  position  which  called  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  prowess  in  whatever  field  might 
be  afforded  by  the  streets  for  its  display ; conse- 
quently his  personal  appearance  had  now  assumed 
a portly  dignity  much  in  accordance  with  his 
more  domestic,  but  doubtless  immeasurably  more 
elevated,  sphere  of  labor.  He  had  apparently 
been  aroused  from  an  afternoon  doze  by  the  en- 
trance of  his  visitors ; but  the  air  of  dull  business 
which  he  had  contrived  to  assume  very  soon  gavo 
place  to  an  excitement  which  he  could  scarcely 
conceal  under  a veil  of  decorous  sorrow  for  Mr. 
Randall’s  loss.  Rubbing  his  hands,  he  took  up 
his  position  behind  an  official-looking  desk,  and 
proceeded  to  subject  Hugh  to  a rigorous  cross- 
examination  upon  every  particular  of  the  theft. 
Poor  Hugh ! he  began  to  feel  as  if  the  thumb- 
screw itself  would  be  a mild  form  of  treatment 
compared  with  the  neatly-turned  questions  by 
which  the  inspector  made  him  confess  himself 
guilty  of  the  most  egregious  carelessness  in  the 
presence  of  his  uncle,  and  one  or  two  attendant 
policemen,  who  he  felt  were  standing  behind  him 
open-mouthed  with  wonderment,  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  a man  who,  having 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  had  been  so  devoid 
of  common-sense  as  to  walk  down  a crowded 
thoroughfare,  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  afternoon, 
with  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  his  coat-tails. 
The  examination — which  indeed  elicited  little 
else — being  ended,  an  ominous  silence  ensued, 
broken  after  a few  minutes  by  the  inspector,  who, 
striking  his  hand  on  the  desk,  ejaculated,  “I 
have  your  man!”  with  a warmth  which  almost 
made  the  two  gentlemen  expect  to  see  the  bat- 
tened form  of  tlie  thief  lying  upon  the  desk  when 
the  official  hand  was  withdrawn.  Further  ex- 
planations put  them  in  possession  of  the  fact  that 
a celebrated  detective  was  at  the  moment  in  the 
city,  nay,  in  the  very  police-station  itself,  having 
come  down  from  London  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  which  he  was  engaged;  “and,” 
added  the  inspector,  “if  any  one  can  find  your 
money,  lie’s  the  man.  ” 

Mr.  Taplin  soon  added  his  presence  to  the 
council  of  war.  He  was  a great  contrast  to  his 
brother  official,  being  rather  below  the  middle 
height,  and  of  a spare,  wiry  figure;  and  was, 
moreover,  possessed  of  sharply-cut  features  and  a 
pair  of  keen  gray  eyes,  which,  without  the  small- 
est symptom  of  restlessness,  seemed  to  take  in  to 
the  full  every  thing  around.  As  Hugh  glanced 
from  the  one  man  to  the  other,  the  vision  of  a 
bull-dog  and  a greyhound  flashed  through  his 
iniud,  and  he  instinctively  came  to  a conclusion 
as  to  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  likely  to  run 
down  the  game.  His  meditations  were  brought 
to  a close  by  the.  request  for  “particulars,”  and 
once  more  lie  went  through  the  meagre  details, 
which  he  felt  only  sufficed  to  make  him  an  object 
of  pity  to  all  beholders.  Wasn’t  it  enough  to 
have  made  away  with  eleven  thousand  pounds  of 
other  people’s  money,  without  having  perpetually 
to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  subject?  and  he 
felt  strongly  moved  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
case  sundry  poetical  similes  of  “stags  at  bay,” 
“hunted  lions,”  and  so  forth;  consequently  the 
detective’s  assurance  of  his  certainty  that  the 
money  was  on  its  way  either  to  London  or  Amer- 
ica was  rather  crossly  received. 

“ I don’t  see  what’s  the  use  of  your  being  cer- 
tain,” he  answered,  somewhat  sharply;  “better 
say  the  North  Pole  at  once ; I should  be  quite  as 
likely  to  find  it.” 

Mr.  Taplin  vouchsafed  no  other  reply  than  the 
shadow  of  a smile,  showing  his  pitying  sense  of 
the  young  man’s  inability  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  Jus  resources.  He  was  not  one  of  the'  people 
who  carry  on  all- their  mental  processes  outside 
their  heads,  and  a silence  fell  on  the  whole  party 
for  several  minutes,  during  which,  with  amazing 
rapidity  of  thought,  the  detective  laid  his  schemes, 
>ho  first  step  in  which  was  a visit  to  tlie  post- 
office  just  before  tlie  bags  were  made  up. 

By  that  time  Hugh’s  fit  of  injured  innocence 
had  been  succeeded  by  despondency,  and  he 
watched  with  extreme  anxiety  while,  in  accord- 
ance w ith  the  detective’s  directions,  the  registered 
letters  were  spread  out  before  them.  There  was 
a line  which  bounded  even  Mr.  Taplin’s  powers ; 
here  he  might  look,  but  he  might  not  touch.  As 
he  bent  over  the  letters  Hugh  saw  a flash  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  gray  eye  as  it  rested  on  an  envelope 
addressed,  in  a scrawling  hand,  to  “Mrs.  G. 
Hopkins,  ID  P Street,  London.”  Tlie  de- 

tective just  laid  one  finger  on  it,  turned  to  Hugh, 
and  said,  with  an  emphasis  which  earned  weight 
with  it,  “Your  money  is  in  that  letter,  or  it’s 
gone  beyond  our  reach.  You  must  come  up  to 
tow  n with  me  to-night.  ” 

A few  hours  later  the  two  were  shooting  along 
the  hue  on  their  way  to  London.  Now,  if  there 
was  one  thing  w’hich  Hugh  Randall  hated  more 
than  another,  it  was  traveling  by  night,  and  with 
the  words  “ w ild-goose  chase”  running  races  with 
each  other  in  his  head,  he  was  not  likely  to  look 
with  favor  on  the  present  expedition,  or  to  com- 
pose himself  very  tranquilly  to  sleep.  The  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  by  his  side  was  soon  snoring 
sonorously ; the  old  lady  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  carriage  began  a gentle  accompaniment ; and 
Hugh  was  reduced  to  watching,  with  some  de- 
gree of  interest,  the  wung.bidy  whom  she  chap- 
eroned, while  she  divUtbaf  bfcbicff  Of  Gflj1  bonnet, 


and  enveloped  her  brown  hair  in  a bewitching 
arrangement  of  blue  w'ool,  such  as  he  now  be- 
held for  the  first  time  in  perfection,  having  hith- 
erto only  seen  the  article  in  a transition  state, 
trussed  on  the  knitting-pins  with  which  his  sis- 
ters toiled  in  anticipation  of  a bazar  which  was 
to  come  off  the  following  Christmas.  But  even 
this  little  amusement  was  soon  denied ; for  the 
wearer,  evidently  being  disposed  to  follow  her 
chaperon’s  example  and  go  to  sleep,  Hugh  with- 
drew his  eyes,  only  to  meet  the  perfectly  sleep- 
less ones  opposite.  He  tried  a few  scraps  of 
conversation,  but  Mr.  Taplin  appeared  more  dis- 
posed for  meditation,  and  Hugh  sought  solace 
in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  same  scene  reversed, 
as  reflected  in  the  window-pane.  He  grew  pro- 
voked as  time  went  on,  and  sleep,  which  reigned, 
undisturbed  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  en- 
tirely declined  to  visit  either  his  companion  or 
himself.  “Not  that  I think  he  wants  it,”  he 
soliloquized ; “I  never  saw  any  thing  like  those 
eyes,  so  terribly  wide-awake.  I don’t  believe  a 
fly  could  stir  in  that  carriage  and  he  not  see  it. 

I wonder  if  he  thinks  that  old  lady  is  a ‘case;’ 
how  he  looks  at  her !”  In  a few  moments  more 
Hugh  was  rushing,  in  his  dreams,  no  more  along 
a material  railway,  but  down  a fathomless  abyss 
in  pursuit  of  a Hansom  containing  a stout  old 
lady  in  a blue  head-dress  trimmed  with  bank- 
notes, who  was  being  driven  to  Newgate  by  Mr. 
Taplin.  He  awoke,  with  a start,  to  encounter 
the  gray  eyes  over  which  no  veil  of  drowsiness 
had  fallen;  and  when  the  hours  of  the  weary 
night  had  dragged  through,  and  a succession  of 
equally  unpleasing  dreams  had  given  way  to  the 
cold  reality  of  a London  station  in  the  early  dawn, 
the  detective  was  as  perfectly  himself  as  though 
he  had  enjoyed  hours  of  refreshing  sleep,  and  the 
ringing  cheerful  voice  which  proposed  a bath  and 
breakfast  sounded  wonderfully  fresh  and  pleas- 
ant. 

The  curtain  next  rises  upon  a trio  passing  along 
the  streets  of  London.  This  trio  consisted  of  our 

two  friends  and  the  postman  in  whose  beat  P 

Street  was  situated.  By  a hasty  visit  to  the  dis- 
trict post-office,  Mr.  Taplin  had  possessed  him- 
self of  such  information  as  was  necessary  for  his  • 
purpose,  and  having  given  minute  directions  to 
the  postman,  had  joined  him  again  when  he 
reached  the  street.  All  hopes  of  seeing  the 
money  had  faded  from  Hugh’s  mind  again  and 
again,  but  his  heart  beat  faster  than  usual  as' 
they  turned  into  the  dingy -looking  street  in 
which  the  last  scene  of  the  play  was  to  be  en- 
acted, and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  door 
of  No.  19  it  was  beating  like  a sledge-hammer. 
Taplin  desired  him  to  be  quite  quiet,  and  by  a 
look  enforced  on  the  postman  the  remembrance 
of  the  directions  he  had  given ; for  the  detective 
was  far  too  canny  to  risk,  by  their  reiteration, 
the  calmness  upon  which  the  chance  of  their  be- 
ing carried  out  depended. 

The  doublq  knock  was  quickly  answered,  and 
Hugh  started  back  almost  as  if  he  were  the  thief 
when  the  door  opened,  only  disclosing,  however, 
a rather  showy-looking  woman.  Mr.  Taplin  stood 
back,  just  hidden  from  her  sight,  but  in  the  quiet 
of  the  dull  street  every  word  came  distinctly 
through  the  frosty  morning  air. 

‘ ‘ Registered  letter.  ‘ Mrs.  G.  Hopkins.  ’ Can 
she  sign  the  paper?” 

Then  the  answer : “ I am  Mrs.  Hopkins.  Givd 
it  here.” 

In  accordance  with  his  orders  the  postman 
only  produced  the  paper,  while  apparently  search- 
ing in  his  pouch  for  the  letter.  Mrs.  Hopkins  took 
the  bait  most  satisfactorily,  walked  away,  and 
after  a few  moments  of  suspense  the  anxious 
listeners  heard  her  footsteps  as  she  returned  with 
the  signed  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  postman, 
who  then  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand.  In  an- 
other moment — Hugh  scarcely  knew  how,  so 
rapid  was  the  change — the  postman  was  doub- 
ling round  the  corner  of  the  street,  with  a well- 
earned  coin  in  his  pocket,  and  Mr.  Taplin  was  in 
the  narrow  passage,  and  had  snatched  the  letter 
from  its  owner’s  hand.  As  Hugh  pressed  up  to 
his  side  he  tore  open  the  seal,  and  the  rustling 
notes  lay  in  his  hand!  Hugh  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes ; but  a motion  of  his  companion 
checked  the  torrent  of  wonder  that  was  rushing 
from  his  lips.  The  unhappy  woman  had  realized 
something  of  what  had  happened,  and,  with  a 
faint  ciy  of  “ It’s  all  up  with  us !”  fell  back 
against  "the  wall.  A feeling  akin  to  reverence 
took  posse-sion  of  Hugh  Randall,  as,  without  a 
shade  of  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  work , the 
detective  supported  her  into  the  shabby  parlor, 
and  laid  her  on  the  black  horse-hair  sofa.  It 
was  a daring  and  perilous  move  to  seize  the  let- 
ter, but  his  instructions  certainly  led  him  to  inn 
tlie  risk.  With  a muttered  “Are  there  no  wo- 
menkind  in  the  house  ?”  he  left  the  room,  and 
Hugh  heard  the  firm  step  sounding  along  the 
passage,  and  the  clear  voice  calling  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  “Here,  Betty — Susan — whatever 
your  name  is,  where  are  you?”  A slatternly 
maid-of-ail-work  answered  tlie  summons,  in  no 
small  amazement  at  the  sight  of  two  strange 
gentlemen,  and  to  her  charge  Mr.  Taplin. left 
her  mistress,  while  he  and  Hugh  assured  them- 
selves of  the  identity  and  completeness  of  the 
notes.  Mrs.  Hopkins  soon  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  pour  out  a flood  of  tears  and  bewildered 
lamentations ; but  with  calm  patience  the  de- 
tective at  length  drew  from  her  the  facts  which 
he  needed.  “Ah,”  she  cried,  bitterly,  “ lie  told 
me  he  would  make  our  fortune  this  time,  and  I 
should  have  plenty  then.  He  drank  every  thing 
he  made  before,  the  wretch!  and  left  me  here 
in  this  miserable  hole.  But  I’ll  be  revenged  on 
him  yet.” 

“Ah,  poor  thing!  poor  thing!”  remarked  the 
detective  to  Hugh  ; “ there  are  generally  women 
mixed  up  in  this  sort  of  thing.  Money  stolen  in 
this  sort  of  way  is  almost  always  sent  to  women. 

I suppose  they  think  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  sus- 
pected.” 

As  they  left  the  room,  when  Mr.  Taplin  had 
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made  such  arrangements  as  suited  his  good  will 
and  pleasure,  he  desired  Hugh  to  look  at  a pho- 
tograph hanging  in  a frame  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  the  street 
than,  with  the  wonder  with  which  one  watches 
yards  of  many-colored  ribbon  drawn  out  from  a 
conjuror’s  ears,  Hugh  beheld  issuing  from  Mr. 
Taplin’s  pocket-book  the  duplicate  of  the  carte. 
“That’s  the  man,”  observed  Mr.  Taplin  at 
hist,  with  a ring  of  triumph  even  in  his  calm 
voice,  “ after  whom  I came  down  to  your  parts. 
Strange,  now,  isn’t  it  ? That  was  a little  matter 
which  took  place  weeks  ago,  and  we  were  alto- 
gether off  the  scent.  Well,  we  got  on  a new 
track  early  this  week,  and  I went  down,  believ- 
ing if  I caught  my  bird  any  where  it  would  be 
there.  Then  your  business  turned  up,  and,  like 
a flash,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  in  finding  out 
the  one  I should  just  be  carrying  on  the  work  I 
came  after.  I can’t  in  any  way  account  for  it, 
but  that  was  my  impression ; and  you  see  how 
trae  it  was.  I knew  enough  of  the  fellow  I was 
after  to  be  pretty  sure  that,  if  your  notes  were  in 
his  hands,  they  would  either  come  to  town  or  go 
direct  to  America.  But  it  was  just  a toss  up 
between  the  two ; and  I should  have  been  alto- 
gether at  sea  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  seeing  this  let- 
ter at  the  office.  When  I saw  * Mrs.  Hopkins’ 
I was  as  sure  as  that  I was  a living  man  that  the 
money  was  there,  for  I knew  ‘ Hopkins’  was  one 
of  my  man’s  aliases,  though  he  was  going  by  an- 
other name  when  he  did  the  bit  of  work  about 
which  I went  north.  It  was  a queer  thing  see- 
ing the  photograph  which  I had  to  trace  him  by, 
and  which  had  gone  about  in  my  pocket  these 
few  weeks  till  I knew  the  face  as  well  as  my 
own,  hanging  up  over  that  poor  thing’s  fire- 
place.” 

And  so  Hugh  Randall  went  home  again,  not 
grudging  his  five  hundred  miles’  journey,  inas- 
much as  he  carried  with  him  eleven  thousand 
pounds — but  not  in  his  coat-pocket. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Not  so  Bad  as  tiiky  Seem.— Mistresses  show  more 
consideration  for  their  servants  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Not  long  ago  Mrs.  Fidgitt  was  heard  telling 
Mary  Ann  that  she  had  been  scouring  the  whole  house 
for  her. 


What  is  the  key-note  of  good-breeding  ?— B natural. 


What  would  this  world  be  without  a woman  ?— A 
perfect  blank— like  a sheet  of  paper— not  even  ruled. 


WANTED. 

A pair  of  spectacles  to  suit-  the  eyes  of  potatoes.  The 
clnb  with  which  an  idea  struck  the  poet.  A Btiek  to 
measure  narrow  escapes.  The  identical  hook  and 
line  with  which  an  angler  caught  a cold.  An  um- 
brella used  in  the  reign  of  tyrants.  A knot  from  i i.e 
board  a man  paid  seven  dollars  a week  for. 


At  the  time  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  war- 
flurry,  and  men  had  got  their  piety  and  their  patriot- 
ism so  mixed  up  that  they  didn’t  know  which  from 
t’other,  the  elder  of  one  of  our  populous  churches, 
having  finished  his  sermon  and  closed  his  Bible,  looked 
round  upon  his  congregation  with  a countenance  which 
indicated  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. The  audience,  as  in  duty  bound,  rustled  a 
little,  and  then  subsided  into  the  silence  of  intense  ex- 
pectation. After  the  suspense  proper  before  the  de- 
livery of  a weighty  matter  the  elder  opened  his  mouth 
and  announced : “ The  closing  prayer  will  be  made  by 
a brother-in-law  of  General  Grant." 


A little  boy  in  Lowell  was  asked  how  many  mills 
make  a cent. 

“Ten,  Sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Immediately  a bright-faced  little  girl  held  up  her 
hand  in  token  of  dissent 
“ Well,  miss,  what  have  you  to  say  f” 

“Please,  Sir,  ten  mills  don’t  make  a cent.  Pa  says 
all  the  miffs  in  town  don’t  make  a cent." 


A Ftru-TivK  Joke.— Why  would  it  be  economical  to 
present  your  wife  with  a seal-skin  cloak  ?— Because  it 
would  hirsute  as  long  as  she  lived. 


Toronrao  Met.ody. — The  most  affecting  instauce  of 
the  power  of  music  is  that  presented  by  the  trouba- 
dour mentioned  in  the  song.  He  saDg  so  sweetly  that 
he  actually  “ touched  his  guitar." 


A bright,  keen  little  girl  was  much  interested  in  pre- 
paring for  an  excursion  about  to  take  place.  A cler- 
gyman jocosely  asked  her  if  she  could  repeat  the  al- 
phabet backward.  She  said,  “ No,  Sir,"  when  the  gen- 
tleman remarked,  “ Then  you  can’t  go  on  the  excur- 
sion.” She  looked  very  demure  for  a moment,  when 
she  asked,  ‘ ‘ Can  you  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backward  ?" 
“ No,  dear."  “ Then,"  replied  the  girl,  “ you  can’t  go 
to  heaven."  Her  interrogator  stopped. 


Vkrv  Iktsh  bendebino  op  an  old  Song— “’Tie  my 
Daylight  on  a shiny  night  l" 


A subscription  paper  was  lately  circulated  with  the 
following  object  in  view : “ We  subscribe  and  pay  the 
amount  opposite  our  names  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  organist  and  a boy  to  blow  the  same!" 


An  enthusiastic  lover  says  the  first  time  he  was 
kissed  he  felt  like  a tub  of  roses  swimming  in  honey, 
Cologne,  nutmegs,  and  cranberries.  He  felt  also  as  if 
something  was  running  through  his  nerves  on  feet  of 
diamonds,  escorted  by  several  little  cupids  in  chariots 
drawn  by  angels,  shaded  by  honey-suckles,  and  the 
whole  spread  with  melted  rainbows. 


A marriage-license  issued  in  Washington  was  re- 
turned with  the  indorsement,  “She  wouldn’t  have 
me."  Poor  fellow  I 


Brown,  on  his  first  journey  per  coach,  not  long  ago, 
worried  the  driver  beside  whom  he  sat  with  incessant 
childish  questions  about  every  thing  on  the  road.  At 
last  he  gave  his  quietus  thus : 

Drives.  “ There’s  been  a woman  lying  in  that  house 
more  than  a month,  and  they  haven’t  bnried  her  yet." 

Brown.  “Not  bnried  her  yeti  Pray  tell  me  why 
not  ?” 

Deiveb.  “ Because  she  isn’t  dead.” 


An  Iowa  editor  suggests  that  every  man  be  allowed 
to  marry  as  many  wives  as  are  required  to  wash,  cook, 
and  keep  house  for  him.  He  has  been  unfortunate  in 
procuring  servants. 


“ Boy,”  said  an  ill-tempered  old  fellow  to  a noisy 
lad,  “ what  are  you  hollerin’  for  when  I am  going  by  .*’ 
“ Humph !"  returned  the  boy,  “ what  are  yon  going 
by  for  when  I am  hollerin’  ?” 
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THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

As  we  write  this  article  Congress  is  engaged 
in  debating  a bill  further  regulating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation  by  de- 
claring what  shall  constitute  a quorum  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court ; doubtless  before  it 
shall  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers  that  body,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  will  be  in- 
vested with  the  new  power  which  this  bill  con- 
templates giving  it.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and 
the  additional  importance  given  to  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  assistants,  a great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  manifested  to  know  more  of  them ; and 
we  therefore  give  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  of 
the  Weekly  accurate  portraits  of  Mr.  Chase  and 
the  Assistant  Justices.  Our  engraving  is  taken 
from  an  imperial  photograph  recently  published 
at  Washington  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gardner. 
It  represents  the  members  of  the  court  attired  in 
the  official  robes  worn  by  them  when  upon  the 
bench,  but  seated  in  their  private  room  or  con- 
sultation-chamber, not  in  the  hall  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  sessions  of  the  court  for  hearing  argu- 
ments and  deciding  causes  are  held  always  at 
Washington,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December  and  continuing  through  the  winter, 
a greater  or  less  time  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  before  it.  During  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall,  the  judges  are  largely  occupied  in 
holding  circuit  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes,  each 
one  of  them  having  a circuit  composed  of  various 
States  assigned  to  him. 

Below  will  be  found  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  assistants  at  the  time 
when  our  photograph  was  taken. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  SALMON  F.  CHASE. 

The  public  life  and  services  of  Chief  Justice  Chase 
are  familiar.  They  were  recapitulated  in  an  article  in 
this  journal  published  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Chief-Justiceship.  A native  of  New  Hampshire,  his 
removal  in  youth  to  Ohio  was  followed  by  calls  to 
public  service  in  that  State  in  several  important  posi- 
tions, culminating  in  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  period  from  1849  to  1865 ; to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s chair  in  1855 ; and  again  in  1857 ; and  again  to 
the  Senate  in  1S60;  soon  after  which  he  accepted  the 
port-folio  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  President 
Linooln’s  cabinet.  He  was  appointed  by  that  magis- 
trate Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Decem- 
ber 6, 13(54,  to  succeed  Judge  Taney,  then  recently  de- 
ceased. As  a jurist  he  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
exhibition  of  a ripe  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
actual  afTairs,  and  for  a judicious  and  sound  applica- 
tion to  them  of  legal  principles,  together  with  a high 
degree  of  administrative  ability — a quality  in  which 
many  profound  and  learned  judges  do  not  excel,  but 
which  is  of  the  highest  valne  in  the  position  which  he 
1111s.  He  has  thus  far  held  the  fourth  circuit,  compris- 
ing Maryland,  the  Virginias,  and  the  Carolinas. 

JAMES  M.  WAYNE, 

The  senior  of  the  Associate  Justices  at  the  time  when 
our  illustration  was  taken,  is  now  no  longer  living. 
He  was  a native  of  Savannah,  Georgia ; was  educated 
at  Princeton  College;  chose  the  law  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  city ; but 
was  early  called  upon  to  enter  pnblic  life.  After  fill- 
ing acceptably  several  official  stations  in  the  State  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  where  he  served  until  1835,  In 
which  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Jackson.  He  was  esteemed  as  a sound  and 
accomplished  judge;  aud  his  opinions,  particularly 
within  the  department  of  admiralty  law,  to  which  he 
devoted  special  study,  were  highly  respected.  His 
death  occurred  at  Washington  early  in  July,  1807,  the 
result  of  typhoid  fever.  It  created,  however,  no  va- 
cancy in  the  Coart.  By  a statute  passed  in  1S0C,  Con- 
gress provided  that  no  vacancy  in  tho  office  of  Associ- 
ate Justice  shall  be  filled  nutil  the  number  of  Associ- 
ates becomes  reduced  to  six. 

SAMUEL  NELSON 

Is,  since  the  decease  of  Justice  Wayne,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Court,  in  the  order  of  appointment. 
His  commission  dates  from  February  14,  1845 ; but  he 
had  previously  had  a long  judicial  experience  in  the 
State  courts  of  New  York.  From  1823  to  1831  he  was, 
under  the  former  judicial  organization  of  this  State, 
one  of  the  “ circuit  judges,”  aud  from  1831  to  1845,  he 
was,  first  a Justice,  aud  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  As  a member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  he  presides  over  the 
Second  Circuit,  comprising  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticut ; iu  which  the  volume  of  judicial  business 
is  unusually  heavy,  varied,  aud  important.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  Cooperstown,  in  this  State. 

ROBERT  COOPER  GRIER 

Is  a native  of  Pennsylvania ; born  March  5, 1794.  His 
father  was  a distinguished  and  successful  teacher,  and 
Judge  Grier  in  early  life  assisted  and  succeeded  his 
father  iu  the  duties  of  his  position  as  the  head  of  a 
college  at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania;  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  legal  studies.  In  1817  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  until 
1S3S,  when  he  was  appointed  “ President  Judge"  of 
the  District  Court  or  Alleghany  County.  In  184(5  he 
was  appointed  and  unanimously  confirmed  a Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  His  Circuit  is 
the  Third,  embracing  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  his  residence  is  Philadelphia. 

NATHAN  CLIFFORD 

Is  a native  of  New  Hampshire ; but  his  public  career 
has  been  chiefly  associated  with  the  State  of  Maine,  to 
which  he  removed  in  1827.  After  serviug  as  member 
(and  Speaker)  in  the  State  Legislature,  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  aud  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Maine,  he  became,  iu  1S46,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  He  was  a Commissioner 
and  afterward  Minister  front  our  Government  to  Mex- 
ico, upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war.  After 
an  interval  spent  in  professional  business  at  home  he 
was,  in  185S,  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan.  He  presides  in  the  first  circuit,  his 
predecessors  iu  it  being  Story,  Woodbury,  and  Cur- 
tis. The  decisions  in  this  circuit  have  always  held  a 
very  eminent  place  iu  American  jurisprudence,  and 
have  been  reported  in  a nearly  continuous  series  down 
to  a recent  date.  A series  of  reports  of  Judge  Ci.if- 
kord’s  decisions  is,  we  believe,  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

NOAH  H.  SWAYNE,  S.  F.  MILLER,  DAVID  DAVIS. 
Tlipse  three  gentlemen,  who  reside  respectively  at 
Columbus,  Onto ; Keokuk,  Iowa ; aud  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  were  all  appointed  in  1862  by  President  Lin- 
coln. Their  previous  public  and  professional  serv- 
ices were  extensively  mentioned  in  the  journals  of 
the  time.  The  circuits  which  have  been  of  late  as- 
signed to  them  are— to  Justice  Swayne  the  sixth, 
consisting  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see ; to  Justice  Miller  the  eighth,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas ; and  to  Judge  Davis 
the  seventh,  of  Indiana,  Ulinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

STEPHEN  J.  FIELD 

Is  one  of  a famous  quadrate  of  brothers,  the  other 
three  being  David  Dudley,  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  successful  friend  of  law  reform ; Cyrus 
W.,  the  founder  of  the  Atlantic. Telegraph:  and  Uen- 
RX  M.,  the  religious  joi^jl^  Judge 


Field  is,  we  believe,  a native  of  the  East,  but  his  pro- 
fessional life,  before  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  spent  in  California.  He  was,  from  1857  to 
1859,  an  Associate  Justice,  and  from  1859  to  1863  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State. 
This  period  was  the  era  of  litigation  in  laud  claims. 
While  California  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
and  Mexico,  her  wild  lands  were,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  colonization,  freely  granted  to  persons  who 
would  engage  to  make  settlements  upon  them.  The 
j treaty  by.  which  California  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  provided  for  the  protection  of  private  claims 
founded  upon  these  grants.  The  cession  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  gave  great  valne  to  these  tracts,  which 
had  been  comparatively  worthless  a few  years  previ- 
ous, and  a class  of  lawsuits  arose  very  suddenly,  al- 
most without  precedent  for  number,  intricacy,  diffi- 
culty, and  importance,  the  appeals  in  which  overbur- 
dened the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  understood  that  Judge 
Field’s  conversance  with  the  recondite  rules  and  un- 
familiar usages  which  prevailed  in  the  former  govern- 
ments of  California  has  been  an  important  aidln  ena- 
bling the  Court  to  develop  the  harmonious  aud  philo- 
sophic system  of  jurisprudence  by  which  those  titles 
have  now  very  generally  become  adjudicated. 


LOIS  AMBLER. 

“An  old  maid!” 

That  was  w hat  the  young  people  of  St.  Paul's 
began  to  say  of  Lois  Ambler. 

St.  Pauls  was  the  pretentious  name  of  the  un- 
pretending church  where  Lois  and  the  young 
people  made  feint  of  worshiping.  We  say  feint, 
because  so  few  of  us,  even  the  best,  ever  do  more 
than  make  feint  of  worsliiping. 

Lois  Ambler’s  own  brothers  and  sisters  began 
to  say,  “An  old  maid  for  certain.” 

Lois  herself,  in  her  own  chamber,  sitting  in  a 
low  rocking-chair  at  the  window,  looked  out  into 
the  gathering  autumn  twilight,  and  w rote  of  her- 
self “Old  maid.”  Not  with  pen  or  pencil  did 
Lois  write.  She  had  laid  them  carefully  aside 
an  hour  before  in  the  little  desk  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  and  her  hands  were  folded  now,  oh, 
so  still ! over  her  white-aproned  lap.  But  Lois, 
w’ithout  ink  or  paper,  was  writing  earnest  words. 
They  were  not  words  written  to-day  to  be  re- 
called to-morrow.  They  were  not  careless,  jest- 
ing words.  They  were  words  like  those  we  find 
in  deeds  and  dead  men’s  wills,  full  of  power  to 
execute  their  purpose.  There  is  something  fear- 
ful about  such  words.  They  are  absolute  as  in- 
evitable necessity ; they  are  inexorable  as  fate. 
Lois  Ambler  was  very  calm  as  she  w'rote  them. 
We  are  nervous  over  our  trifling  words,  our  little 
acts,  our  petty  griefs,  onr  small  joys ; when  we 
speak  our  solemn  words  we  are  grave ; when  wfe 
do  our  great  deeds  we  are  calm ; in  the  presence 
of  our  deep  griefs  we  are  still ; the  intensity  of 
our  great  joys  makes  us  quiet. 

Lois  was  a girl  of  deep  feelings.  Some  people 
thought  not.  Looking  at  her  quiet  face  and  dig- 
nified manner — a manner  that  seldom  forsook 
her,  even  when  her  face  lost  its  quiet — they  said 
she  was  not  impressible  nor  warm-hearted,  hence 
she  lived  in  a perpetual  calm.  These  people  only 
looked  at  the  surface  of  things.  They  had  no 
line  or  plummet  to  measure  heights  and  depths 
of  human  character.  Their  judgments  were  con- 
stitutionally and  inevitably  imperfect.  The  world 
is  full  of  purblind,  superficial  critics  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  women  like  Lois  Ambler  and  never 
reach  the  truth  because  it  is  beyond  them.  There 
were  better  readers  of  human  nature,  who  detect- 
ed reserve  forces,  strength,  intensity,  enthusiasm, 
keen  sensitiveness,  and  quick  appreciation  in  the 
sudden  flash  of  Lois’s  expressive  gray  eyes,  in  the 
arch  and  quiver  of  lips  that  would  not  always  be 
suppressed,  in  quick,  involuntary  gestures  that  set 
will  at  defiance,  and  most  of  all  in  occasional 
words  and  tones  that  leaped  out  as  crowded 
waters  overflow  their  dykes. 

Lois  Ambler,  sitting  in  the  September  twilight 
still  as  death,  was  not  thinking  of  other  people’s 
thoughts  concerning  her.  She  was  thinking  her 
own  thoughts  of  herself  and  another. 

That  other,  a man,  had  become  a regular  at- 
tendant at  St.  Paid’s  and  a power  in  Lois’s  life 
in  the  earlier  spring.  That  was  not  the  first  of 
it  either.  The  very  first  was  earlier  than  the 
spring,  before  the  winter’s  snows  had  left  the  hill- 
tops or  the  buds  swelled  on  the  trees.  Lois, 
walking  to  the  village  on  a woman’s  errand — a 
spool  of  cotton,  a paper  of  needles,  a few  yards 
of  Swiss — thinking  intently,  as  was  her  way  of 
thinking,  found  her  thoughts  broken  in  upon  by 
the  soimd  of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the  road-side. 
As  the  horse  and  rider  approached  Lois’s  lips 
parted  with  a smile.  If  she  had  a weakness,  her 
father  was  wont  to  say,  it  was  on  the  subject  of 
horses.  “ She  is  a miserable  judge  of  horse-flesh , 
too,”  he  would  add,  with  a laugh.  “Strength 
and  steadiness  in  an  animal  are  all  lost  on  Lois. 
She  would  sacrifice  them  all  to  style.” 

The  horse  that  came  dashing  down  the  road 
and  into  Lois’s  thoughts  that  chill  February  morn- 
ing possessed  in  a marked  degree  this  requisite 
style.  His  step  was  dainty,  as  if  he  spumed  the 
earth  he  trod  on,  Lois  thought,  and  the  arch  of 
his  neck  was  right  royal.  You  see  Lois’s  ideas 
of  style  referred  to  carriage  rather  than  build. 
She  pronounced  him  immediately  an  importa- 
tion. All  the  horses  in  their  town  were  steady, 
quiet  animals,  excellent  for  drawing  plows  and 
hearses,  but  they  lacked  the  spirit  and  pride  of 
this  creature.  She  had  seen  Black  Hawk  a few 
years  before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Croton  Lake, 
and  had  often  said  she  had  not  seen  the  animal 
since  that  was  worthy  to  be  mentioned  the  same 
day.  Now  she  said  within  herself,  “He  shall  be 
written  in  my  memory  with  Black  Hawk.” 

Lois  Ambfer,  being  a woman,  had  not  taken 
in  so  much  of  the  horse  without  seeing  the  rider 
also.  The  man  was  not  handsome  in  Lois’s  eyes. 
He  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a 
fancy  for  dark-haired,  black-eyed  men.  Dark 
men  and  black  horses  were  among  her  likings. 
“ I hate  blonde  in  a man  and  white  in  a horse,” 
she  would  say,  decidedly. 

If  any  thing  could  have  atoned  to  Lois  for  the 
lack  of  color  in  the  complexion  and  hair  and 
eyes  of  the  rider  she  met  that  morning,  it  would 
have  been  the  manner  of  his  riding.  He  sat  the 


horse  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  masterhood. 
As  he  passed  Lois  a gale  of  east  wind  made,  him 
shiver,  and  he  let  the  reins  tall  on  his  horse’s 
neck  w hile  he  buttoned  his  coat  tighter  around, 
him. 

“Our  men  here  would  keep  a watchful  eye  and 
a tight  rein  on  such  a horse,”  thought  Lois. 

1 ‘ Evidently  he  knows  the  flesh  and  blood  he 
deals  with.  More  likely  still  the  horse  knows 
what  manner  of  flesh  and  blood  is  his  master.  ’’ 

Lois  was  fond  of  poetry.  Snatches  of  verse 
were  ever  running  riot  in  her  brain,  and  as  she 
continued  her  w alk  to  the  village  she  was  repeat- 
ing to  herself  the  opening  lines  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio : 

“The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head  and  tamed  his 
heart  ot  fire, 

And  sued  the  haughty  king—" 

She  paused  suddenly  in  her  mental  quotation, 
condemning  it  as  inappropriate.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  man  was  no  warrioi.  Ten  chances  to 
one  if  iie  had  raised  his  finger  in  defense  of  the 
national  flag  m its  recent  peril.  His  head  was 
not  crested  save  by  a hideous  beaver  hat,  hideous 
in  spite  of  its  being  fashionable,  and  sleek,  and 
shiny,  and  he  had  not  bowed  it  either.  It  would 
have  been  a piece  of  unpardonable  assurance  if 
he  had.  As  for  his  heart  of  fire  she  was  taking 
a poetical  license  with  that  too.  Possibly  the 
man’s  heart  never  had  any  fire  in  it.  She  was  of 
opinion  that  fires  burned  more  brightly  in  the 
souls  that  shone  out  of  dark-eyed  men.  It  might 
be  that  the  fires  had  gone  out  too,  leaving  only 
ashes  and  cinders,  for  the  man  was  not  young. 
She  remembered  how  proudly  he  sat  upon  his 
steed,  and  wondered  if  terrible  extremity  even 
would  drive  that  man  to  suing. 

Lois  Ambler’s  thoughts  were  not  altogether 
consistent,  you  perceive;  hut  by  way  of  excuse 
for  Lois  for  thinking  them,  and  by  w ay  of  self- 
justification for  writing  them,  I would  inquire 
just  here,  where  is  the  woman  w ho  is  altogether 
consistent  in  thought  and  word  and  deed  ? 

Lois’s  walk  accomplished  for  her  all  she  in- 
tended— namely,  the  securing  of  the  spool  of  cot- 
ton, the  paper  of  needles,  the  few  yards  of  Swiss. 
It  accomplished  more.  Ah ! there  is  a world  of 
mystery  in  this  seizing  of  our  intentions  by  pow- 
ers over  which  we  have  no  control,  converting 
our  lightest  words  and  smallest  acts  into  levers 
that  move  all  of  the  future  for  us. 

She  wore  the  Swiss  in  a sash  that  night  to 
Maty  Hogarth’s  party.  Time  had  been  when 
Lois  was  a belle  because  of  youth  and  bcanty. 
Belleship  is  a bud  which,  if  not  gathered  by  the 
matrimonial  reaper,  is  apt  to  blossom  into  a wall- 
flower. Lois  Ambler  never  will  be  that.  I write 
it  confidently,  for  in  her  budding  womanhood 
were  germs  of  character  rare  as  the  ovaries  that 
choice  exotics  bear. 

This  night  at  Mary  Hogarth’s  the  young  peo- 
ple flocked  around  Lois.  They  w ere  mainly  of 
the  clique  known  as  the  St.  Paul’s  set,  for  in 
country  villages  church  makes  caste.  They  had 
an  axe  to  grind ; they  wanted  to  organize  a set 
of  sociables ; there  was  no  one  like  Lois  for  such 
things.  She  was  popular,  she  had  experience, 
she  made  people  do  as  she  wished.  If  the 
younger  ladies  started  them  they  would  soon 
have  a score  of  jealousies  and  bickerings  that 
would  act  like  centrifugal  forces,  driving  them 
oft'  at  a tangent  from  each  other.  Lois  was  a 
centripetal  force ; people  gravitated  toward  her ; 
they  did  not  understand  it,  but  it  was  a fact. 
Shall  I tell  you  the  secret  ? It  lay  in  her  power 
of  self-control.'  It  is  a greatness  all  the  world 
acknowledges. 

She  was  talking  to  John  Decker,  and  looked 
slightly  weary  and  bored,  when  Mary  Hogarth 
brought  a stranger  to  her  corner — Mr.  Gregory 
she  called  him. 

“He  looked  sensible  and  as  if  he  wouldn’t 
relish  school-girl  talk,  and  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  him,  so  I took  him  over  to  Lois,”  she 
explained  to  her  mother.  “Lois  is  a trump  at 
talking,  and  when  I don’t  know  what  to  play  I 
always  make  it  a rule  to  piny  trumps.  He  came 
with  the  Claries.  He  could  bring  no  better  cre- 
dentials for  respectability.” 

Artful  Mary  Hogarth!  She  was  one  of  the 
people  to  whom  Lois  Ambler  was  a mystery,  but 
she  prided  herself  on  her  skill  in  grouping  people 
harmoniously. 

Lois  looked  up  at  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Gregory’s  name,  and  saw  the  rider  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

“ I think  I passed  you  on  my  way  from  the  vil- 
lage,” said  Mr.  Gregory,  fixing  his  clear  blue  eyes 
on  Lois’s  face.  “You  saw  my  horse.  I think 
you  did  not  see  me?”  he  added. 

Lois  smiled.  In  that  moment  she  read  the 
man’s  vanity — a vanity  that  expected  and  was 
accustomed  to  receive  gratification.  A spirit  of 
resistance  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  replied, 
evasively : 

“Your  horse  is  a splendid  animal.” 

Mr.  Gregory  frowned. 

“liaven  looks  well,”  he  said.  “ He  would  be 
stubborn  if  ho  dared.” 

Lois  Ambler  was  keenly  sensitive,  and  her  sens- 
itiveness made  her  quick  to  draw  inferences. 

“He  thinks  me  stubborn,”  was  her  mental 
comment.  “The  man  is  a tyrant.” 

There  was  a sudden  flash  in  her  eyes,  then  her 
face  was  calm  as  marble. 

“It  is  an  odd  name  for  a horse!”  she  ejacu- 
lated, half  musing.  “Is  it  the  ‘Ghastly,  grim, 
and  ancient  liaven,  wandering  from  the  nightly 
shore,  whose  lordly  name  is,  on  the  night’s  Plu- 
tonian shore,  Nevermore  ?’  ” 

“ Your  quotation  is  not  flattering,”  said  Mr. 
Gregory,  with  a curl  of  his  lip.  “Neither  horse 
nor  rider  hails  from  a nightly  or  Plutonian  shore. 
We  are  just  down  from  New  York.” 

The  man  was  sarcastic  in  his  wounded  vanity. 
Lois’s  womanly  impulse  to  heal  the  wound  she 
had  carelessly  made  prompted  the  quick  apol- 
ogy: 

“ I beg  your  pardon — ” 


She  would  have  said  more,  but  Mr.  Gregory, 
with  a wave  of  his  hand,  stopped  her. 

“No  need,-’  he  said.  “Women  like  you  de- 
capitate your  victims  as  surely  as  Herodias  be- 
headed the  Baptist.  The  next  minute  you  ofl'er 
an  apology  to  repair  the  injury.  It  were  as  easy 
to  heal  a broken  heart  with  Spalding’s  glue.  ” 

Lois’s  face  lost  its  calm.  “ Women  like  me !” 
she  echoed.  You  saw  in  a moment  by  the  pain 
in  her  foce  it  was  the  thorn  in  her  flesh  to  be 
classed  with  odd  women.  Mr.  Gregory  made 
no  attempt  to  extract  it. 

“ Is  it  pleasant  here  in  the  summer  ?”  he  asked. 

Lois  replied,  absently,  that  strangers  generally 
liked  it. 

“ Do  you  like  it?”  demanded  Mr.  Gregory. 

“ Yes,”  Lois  replied.  “ I like  it  exceedingly.” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Gregoiy.  “I 
should  think  it  might  be  stupid.” 

“ You  would  doubtless  find  it  so,”  Lois  retort- 
ed. A moment  after  she  blushed  at  her  rude- 
ness. 

The  blush  made  Mr.  Gregory  smile. 

Add  consistency  to  your^jewels,”  he  said; 
“and  teach  your  face  and  tones  to  harmonize  in 
their  testimony.” 

“I  do  not  understand!”  exclaimed  she,  help- 
lessly. 

“ Every  word  uttered  should  be  established  by 
two  witnesses,”  explained  Mr.  Gregory.  “ Your 
face  contradicts  your  lips — perhaps  your  life.” 

“ You  do  not  believe  in  physiognomy  ?”  asked 
Lois,  coldly. 

“I  believe  in  psychology  just  now,”  was  Mr. 
Gregory’s  answer.  “ What  do  you  believe  in, 
Miss  Ambler  ?” 

“That  galop,”  was  Lois’s  quick  reply,  as  the 
“No  Rest  Galop”  rippled  from  beneath  the  mu- 
sician’s fingers,  and  John  Decker  claimed  her 
hand. 

Mary  Hogarth,  congratulating  herself  on  her 
skillful  disposition  of  party  elements,  suddenly 
found  herself  checked  in  her  congratulatory  mood 
by  the  sight  of  Lois  Ambler  whirling  down  tho 
room  with  John  Decker,  and  Mr.  Gregoiy  deep 
in  conversation  with  Captain  Brunges. 

“ What  upon  earth !”  was  her  involuntary  ex- 
clamation. “Lois  only  tolerates  John  Decker ; 
and  there  is  Mr.  Gregory,  scarred  in  defense  of 
the  national  flag,  who  finds  nobody  better  to  talk 
with  than  Captain  Brunges,  an  ignorant  man 
aud  a very  bad  rebel.  Oil  and  water  would  as- 
similate as  easily.  I must  put  an  end  to  that.” 

In  a few  minutes  she  was  chatting  with  Mr. 
Gregoiy.  She  hardly  knew  how  she  came  to  do 
it,  but  she  was  talking  of  Lois  Ambler.  It  was 
not  Mary  Hogarth’s  way  to  talk  of  other  girls. 
Thinking  of  it  afterward,  she  concluded  that  Mr. 
Gregoiy  must  have  led  her  into  the  error  uncon- 
sciously. She  remembered  afterward  that  she 
had  said  to  him  she  never  looked  at  Lois  Am- 
bler’s face  without  thinking  of  mountains  whose 
summits  reached  into  regions  of  perpetual  snow; 
and  Mr.  Gregory  had  answered,  ‘ ‘ Ah,  but  there 
are  flashes  in  the  woman’s  eye  that  make  me 
think  rather  of  a slumbering  volcano.” 

Lois  remembered  in  that  September  twilight, 
with  the  sharpened  memory  that  comes  to  us 
when  our  life  is  intensest,  how,  after  that  first 
meeting,  sitting  in  this  same  little  room,  she  had 
picked  up  a volume  of  poems  and  read  Toe’s 
Raven  from  beginning  to  end.  She  remembered 
the  shudder  with  which  she  laid  it  down,  repeat- 
ing over  and  over  again  that  last  despairing  verse : 

“Aud  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  stiL 
is  sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a demon’s 
that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  streaming,  throws  his 
shadow  on  the  floor ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  float- 
ing on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted— never  more!" 

She  remembered  that  in  her  vivid  imaginings 
of  the  pallid  bust,  and  croaking  raven,  and  de- 
spairing soul,  there  had  mingled  a very  real  pic- 
ture of  a coal-black  steed  and  a resolute  rider 
who  had  searched  her  face  with  a pair  of  calm, 
mesmeric  eyes,  and  her  heart  with  the  question, 
“ What  do  you  believe  in,  Miss  Ambler  ?”  She 
remembered  that  she  had  said  to  herself  she 
could  never  get  on  with  that  man.  She  was  glad 
they  were  not  likely  to  meet  often.  She  remem- 
bered now — oh,  so  strange  was  the  remem- 
brance!— how  the  likelihood  was  lessened  by 
acts  of  her  own  will  that  kept  her  from  the 
places  where  Mr.  Gregory  frequented. 

It  had  been  the  result  of  no  planning  of  hers 
that  she  had  met  him  one  morning  as  she  re- 
turned from  a long,  exhilarating  ride  on  horse- 
back. He  instantly  wheeled  his  horse.  “I  will 
ride  with  you — if  you  do  not  object,”  were  the 
words  he  used.  His  manner  implied,  “I  shall 
ride  with  you  any  way.” 

Lois  bowed.  That  wordless  bow  conveyed  the 
idea  of  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  nothing 
more.  ‘ ‘ You  deserted  me  ingloriously  the  other 
evening,”  said  Mr.  Gregory,  going  back  to  their 
former  meeting  with  a straightforward  bluntness 
that  did  not  try  to  hide  the  scar  of  the  wound  re- 
ceived. 

“Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,”  re- 
plied Lois,  meekly. 

“ Original !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Gregoiy,  as  if  he 
scorned  the  justification. 

“ In  its  application,”  answered  Lois,  calmly. 

Looking  up,  suddenly,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Greg- 
ory was  laughing  good-naturedly.  That  laugh 
neutralized  her  mood  and  disarmed  her  rebellion. 
She  laughed  herself.  Sparring  was  such  silly 
work  for  such  grown-up  men  and  women  1 

Mr.  Gregory  took  a rose-bud  from  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  “ Would  Miss  Ambler  take  it  as  a 
peace-ottering  ?”  he  asked.  Lois  took  it  with  a 
smile.  She  would  keep  the  peace  if  Mr.  Greg- 
ory would  not  provoke  her  to  rebellion.  He  did 
it  the  next  moment.  It  was  a beautiful  rose-bud ; 
a sang@qaj,^tj3|-e3j]|h^|iedp-|He  admired  flowers 
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on  bushes.  Mrs.  Clark  had  the  bad  taste  to 
pluck  it  and  fasten  it  in  his  coat.  It  was  boyish 
and  unsophisticated  for  men  to  wear  flowers.  It 
was  au  affectation  of  sentiment.  He  was  glad 
Miss  Ambler  liked  it,  for  he  did  not. 

Hugh  Gregory’s  conduct  reminded  one  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  All  the  good 
conferred  and  immunities  granted  one  moment 
he  revoked  the  next.  It  was  hard  telling  why 
he  did  it— perhaps  to  test  his  power,  perhaps  to 
preserve  a non-committal  posture. 

Lois  would  have  flung  the  flower  back  to  its 
giver  had  she  followed  out  her  impulse ; but  the 
self-control,  which  was  her  greatness,  triumphed, 
and  she  was  carelessly  placing  it  in  the  waist  of 
her  habit  when  her  horse  sprang  suddenly  and 
the  flower  fell  to  the  ground. 

Hugh  Gregory  made  a motion  to  dismount, 
but  she  arrested  him,  partly  from  a foolish  fear 
of  giving  trouble,  and  partly  because  the  flower 
was  valueless  to  her. 

“ Let  it  go,”  she  said.  “ It  .floes  not  signify 
at  all.” 

Hugh  Gregory  in  a twinkling  sat  upright,  his 
face  full  of  wounded  feeling. 

“I  offer  you  a calumet,  and  you  give  me  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows,”  he  said,  indignantly. 

“ I beg  your  pardon!”  exclaimed  Lois,  peni- 
tently. “I  would  really  like  it.  Will  you  get 
it  for  me  ?” 

“Never!  I can  not  stoop  so  low,” was  the 
deep,  earnest  answer. 

Lois  was  troubled.  Vain  as  the  man  was, 
seliisli  as  she  suspected  him  to  be,  and  uncom- 
promising as  she  saw  him,  she  had  not  meant  to 
wound  him  so.  Beneath  all  the  rebellion  he 
aroused  within  her  there  was  that  in  his  face  and 
character  that  interested  her.  Some  womanly 
instinct  may  have  hinted  even  then  that  they 
whose  lives  were  strung  so  finely  that  each  with 
blundering  fingers  developed  discords  unknown 
before  had  power  with  better  skill  to  evolve  the 
sweetest  harmony.  It  was  only  a hint  half-com- 
prehended and  half-believed,  but  it  made  her 
sorely  vexed  and  troubled. 

That  afternoon  the  sewing  circle  of  St.  Paul’s 
held  its  monthly  meeting.  Lois  Ambler  w’as  late, 
as  she  was  apt  to  be  where  she  was  not  wholly 
interested,  and  in  her  heart  she  voted  sewing 
circles  bores.  She  made  election  of  her  group, 
standing  at  the  door  and  surveying  the  knots  of 
women  who  chatted  and  sewed  in  the  basement 
of  St.  Paul’s.  Mary  Hogarth  was  talking  ani- 
matedly to  a bevy  of  girls  who  listened  with  ap- 
parent interest.  That  group  promised  the  most 
entertainment,  and  she  crossed  over.  Mary  w as 
talking  of  some  hero  in  the  war — a lieutenant 
who,  in  the  thickest  of  tlfe  battle,  had  taken  his 
captain’s  place  in  making  an  advance  movement 
upon  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  all  because  he  had 
once  done  the  man  injustice.  The  girls  were 
loud  in  their  admiration. 

“Who  told  you?”  asked  Susan  Morgan,  a 
shrewd  girl,  who  always  wanted  data. 

‘ ‘ Captain  Clark  himself,”  answered  Mary  Ho- 
garth. ‘ * He  almost  worships  the  man.  ” 

‘ ‘ Who  is  the  man  ?”  asked  Lois  Ambler. 

“ Lieutenant  Gregory — Mr.  Gregory,  as  he  in- 
sists on  being  called  now,”  answered  Mary  Ho- 
garth. 

Lois  Ambler,  not  given  to  blushing,  blushed 
and  fell  to  self-communing.  She  had  fallen  into 
the  error  of  condemning  what  she  doubted — she 
whose  heart  clamored  for  justice  aud  righteous 
judgment.  These  women,  less  just  in  general 
than  she,  had  rebuked  her.  She  thought  of  the 
rose-bud  by  the  way-side  signifying  a quiver  full 
of  arrows,  war  to  the  end.  Peace  was  infinitely 
better. 

Lois  left  St.  Paul’s  early.  Mary  Hogarth 
would  have  detained  her,  but  a sight  of  Lois’s 
face  checked  and  restrained  her,  and  she  made  no 
further  effort. 

“ We  meet  to-night  at  the  Widow  Barton’s 
to  sewr  for  the  freedmen,”  said  one  of  the  elderly 
ladies  to  Lois  as  she  passed  out.  “ Will  you 
come  ? The  gentlemen  are  coming.  ” 

“It  was  foolish  in  me  to  add  that,  I suppose," 
said  the  lady,  resuming  her  sewing  and  chat  with 
her  neighbor.  “Lois  isn’t  the  girl  to  need  a 
beau  as  inducement  to  do  her  duty.” 

The  old  lady  might  have  withheld  her  self- 
condemnation,  for  Lois  had  certainly  no  thought 
of  coming  until  the  supplement  was  added  to  her 
invitation. 

Lois  was  at  the  Widow  Barton’s  at  an  early 
hour.  A faded  sanguina-bud  drooped  from  one 
of  the  button-holes  of  her  waist. 

“ It’s  awful  withered!”  said  Mrs.  Barton,  dis- 
paragingly. “Do  throw  that  out  of  the  window, 
aud  go  to  my  rose-bush  and  get  a fresh  one.  ” 

Lois  shook  her  head. 

Hugh  Gregory  came  late.  It  was  later  still 
before  he  came  in  Lois’s  vicinity.  He  would  not 
have  come  then,  but  Captain  Clark  called  him  to 
examine  a fernery. 

The  girls  rose  to  go,  Lois  among  them. 

“ Miss  Ambler  has  a fine  face  and  form,  don’t 
you  think  so?”  asked  Captain  Clark  of  Hugh 
Gregory. 

“A  fine  form — yes,” assented  Hugh  Gregory, 
frowning  and  turning  to  Lois.  All  his  face 
changed  as  he  looked  at  her.  “Excuse  me,”  he 
said,  and  crossed  over. 

“Is  it  a rose-bud,  a sanguina?”  he  asked  of 
Lois  in  a low  tone. 

“You  should  recognize  it,”  she  answered, 
blushing. 

“ Where  did  you  get  it  ?”  he  demanded. 

“I  walked  out  for  it.  It  was  not  far,”  Lois 
began.  “ I do  not  like  to  be  at  enmity  with  any 
one.  It  is  unchristian,  and — ” 

Hugh  Gregory  stopped  her. 

“Don’t  dilute  your  act  with  weak  words,”  he 
said,  with  a gentle  pleading,  strangely  at  variance 
with  his  old  imperiousness.  “ It  was  a kind  act, 
aud  I appreciate  it.  Going,  are  you?  Good- 
by,  then!  I go  away  to-morrow,  but  we  will 
meet  again.  Good-by !"  . . 
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He  had  taken  her  hand,  and  grasped  it  firmly 
in  his. 

He  came  back  again  in  the  spring,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  affair  with  Lois  Am- 
bler, according  to  the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul’s. 
People  pay  little  heed  to  the  upheaving  of  loose 
earth  and  the  laying  of  foundation  walls ; not  un- 
til the  structure  rises  above  the  surface  does  it 
command  then'  notice  or  regard. 

It  was  a strange  summer  for  Lois.  In  her 
dreams  of  it  in  that  September  twilight  it  was 
like  a picture  full  of  high  lights  and  deep  shad- 
ows, or  a piece  of  music  full  of  exquisite  har- 
monies and  wailing  misereres,  or  a poem  with  the 
mingled  blessedness  of  “ Paradise  Regained”  and 
the  horrors  of  “Inferno.”  There  were  neutral 
tints  in  the  picture,  quiet  passages  in  the  music, 
and  prosy  pages  in  the  poem.  John  Decker 
made  them  and  Captaiu  Clark ; but  beneath,  and 
above,  and  running  through  them  all  were  the 
days  when  Hugh  Gregory  crossed  her  path,  aud 
stirred  her  life. 

Lois  dwelt  on  one  night  in  her  musings  as  we 
dwell  on  last  moments  and  last  words  of  our  dead 
friends.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  “ the 
end  of  all  things,”  she  said,  with  a blush  for  say- 
ing it.  The  young  people  were  all  at  Susan  Mor- 
gan’s. Hugh  Gregory  had  come  in  with  a stern 
face  that  did  not  soften  till  he  talked  with  Lois. 
Lois  had  such  a trusting  way,  that  sat  so  sweet- 
ly on  her  old  dignity  that  Hugh  Gregory  could 
not  but  be  charmed.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the 
charming  a while,  all  his  face  glad  with  a full- 
ness of  content.  They  were  out  on  the  long  ve- 
randa ; in  their  mood  it  was  quite  natural  to  get 
away  from  the  crowd  into  the  moonlight.  Lois, 
in  the  frankness  of  her  intercourse,  fell  into  chat 
of  their  first  meeting. 

She  quoted  Hugh  Gregory’s  remark,  “ * Wo- 
men like  me.’  Describe  them.” 

It  had  been  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  all  this  time. 
Hugh  Gregory  extracted  it. 

“Women  resolute  and  high-minded,  so  just 
that  but  for  their  womanhood  they  would  be  se- 
vere ; so  trusting  in  their  womanhood  that  mercy 
dethroned  justice;  loving  honor,  self-controlling, 
patient,  and  full  of  pity ; not  altogether  consist- 
ent, not  always  self-comprehending,  and  not  by 
nature  humble.  Women  that  were  hard  to  win, 
but  once  won  were  kept  forever.  Lois  Am- 
bler— ” 

The  sweet  womanly  face  was  bowed  reverently 
and  her  eyes  were  dim  with  happy  tears.  Heav- 
en was  not  far  away. 

Captain  Clark  tapped  Hugh  Gregoiy  on  the 
shoulder  and  handed  him  a letter,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand. 

“It  was  given  me  in  New  York,”  he  said. 
“I  give  it  to  you  now  lest  I forget  it.” 

He  stopped  then  and  there,  with  his  heart  in 
flames,  and  read  it,  slowly  and  coldly,  with  but 
the  slightest  tinge  of  a blush  on  his  cheek  ; the 
slightest  of  scornful  curls  on  his  lip.  When  he 
had  finished  it  he  did  not  speak,  but  stood  look- 
ing at. her  who  watched  him  a little  way  off.  He 
gazed  at  her  for  a moment,  sadness  and  scorn 
strangely  mingled  in  his  look  ; and  then  crushing 
the  letter  in  his  hand  he  turned  to  her  and  spoke, 
huskily,  yet  determinedly, 

“ It  is  cold  here.  Let  us  go  in.” 

Lois’s  eyes  for  a moment  were  filled  with  great 
astonishment,  then  a change  came  over  her.  The 
gates  of  the  Paradise  that  Hugh  Gregory  held 
ajar  were  closed  and  she  shut  out.  But  the  ex- 
pression to  which  her  countenance  had  changed 
was  not  the  one  he  expected  to  see  when  he  had 
so  coldly  said,  “Let  us  go  in.”  He  knew  that 
Lois  was  not  by  nature  humble.  But  there  are 
other  passions  than  pride  in  this  world.  lie  had 
expected  her  to  look  scornfully  at  him.  Her  eye 
hail  nothing  of  pride  and  contempt  in  it;  she 
looked  sadly  in  his  face,  and  approached  him 
with  her  gentlest  air  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 
aim. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  he  said,  with  nervous  haste, 
“ people  are  silly  in  the  moonlight.” 

The  Lois  Ambler  of  a year  before  would  then 
have  glanced  at  him  a look  of  scorn  that  would 
have  annihilated  him,  but  Lois  was  no  longer 
proud  with  the  man  she  loved. 

“ Let  me  see  that  letter,  Hugh,”  she  said,  com- 
manding, not  entreating. 

He  hesitated  a moment,  still  bending  on  her 
his  strange  look. 

“ Certainly,”  he  said,  at  length,  straightening 
the  crumpled  sheet  and  handiug  it  to  her.  “ It 
is  nothing,  my  dear — ” 

He  stopped  at  the  words.  A strange  shiver 
ran  through  Lois  Ambler’s  frame;  her  fingers 
grasped  more  nervously  his  aim ; at  length  she 
took  his  hand  iu  both  of  hers,  and  bending  down 
kissed  it.  Strange  action  for  the  proud  and 
haughty  Lois  Ambler ! 

She  read  it  and  blushed  for  him  even  more 
than  he  blushed  for  himself.  It  was  a reminder 
of  indebtedness,  a dun  for  wine  and  cigars,  for 
riotous  living ! She  looked  up  at  him  inquiring- 
ly as  she  hauded  it  back. 

“Let  us  go  in,”  he  said. 

“No.  Not  till  you  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
Why  does  this  tiling  change  your  purpose  ?” 

“ It  has  made  me  see  how  contemptible  I am. 
I would  have  asked  you  to  share  life  with  me — I 
who  live  without  purpose,  in  idleness,  in  worse 
than  idleness.  1 am  disgusted  with  myself.  You 
can  not  have  a greater  contempt  for  me  than  I 
have  for  myself.  I am  not  worthy  to  love  you.” 

“ You  are  worthy  to  be  loved,  Hugh,  and  you 
know  how  I love  you.  You  shall  live  for  me, 
will  you  not?  You  shall  labor  for  me,  wall  you 
not?  You  shall  endure  all  things  for  me,  will 
you  not  ?”  , 

LoiB  Ambler  is  not  an  old  maid,  and  Hugh 
Gregory  no  longer  lives  without  a.  purpose,  or 
wastes  his  life  in  riotous  living. 

And,  moreover,  reader,  Lois  Ambler  is  no  im- 
aginary character,  and  more  than  one  Hugh 
Gregory  walks  Broadway  in  this  our  day. 


TREASURE. 

Two  youthful  schoolmates,  blithe  and  free, 
Wander'd  together  by  the  sea. 

Said  one,  “My  hopes  are  high  as  heaven; 
To  me  the  Future  shall  be  given.” 

Said  his  companion,  “I  will  stand 
Among  the  foremost  of  the  land. 

“ My  fame  shall  thread  the  maze  of  men, 
And  lightnings  quiver  from  my  pen.” 
They  met  again  in  forty  years, 

And  told  their  boyish  hopes  and  fears. 
The  one  had  set  his  heart  on  gold, 

And  found  it — growing  frail  and  old. 

The  other,  living  fuller  life, 

Had  fled  the  haunts  of  worldly  strife, 

And  fill’d  his  soul  with  purpose  high 
And  wisdom  of  the  earth  and  sky, 

But  had  not  gather’d  golden  store, 

To  scaie  ill-fortune  from  his  door; 

Nothing  but  Courage,  Hope,  and  Faith, 
And  Love,  the  conqueror  of  Death. 

The  rich  man,  with  a mournful  smile, 

Said  to  die  poor,  and  sigh’d  the  while: 
“Oh,  friend!  thou’st  dream’d  thy  life  away, 
And  now  that  thou  art  old  and  gray, 
“Hast  not  a penny  for  thine  age, 

Or  for  thy  children’s  heritage.” 

The  poor  man  cheerily  replied : 

“What  matters?  Life  and  joy  abide. 
“My  children,  sporting  in  the  sun, 

Can  do  at  least  what  I have  done. 

“I’ve  had  my  pleasure  as  I went, 

And  known  the  riches  of  content. 

“Thou  hast  thy  treasures — I have  mine — 
My  heart  my  judge,  men’s  verdict  thine. 
“But,  friend,  who’st  chosen  other  ways 
Than  those  I’ve  trodden  all  my  days, 

“ When  comes  the  hour,  as  come  it  must, 
When  thou  shalt  mingle  with  the  dust, 

“ Whose  treasures  shall  the  best  endure — 
Those  of  the  rich  man  or  the  poor? 
“Thine  cease  at  portals  of  the  grave, 

Not  even  their  shadow  can’st  thou  save! 
“But  what  I’ve  won  with  heart  endeavor 
Is  mine  forever  and  forever. 

“I  take  it  with  me  through  the  tomb, 
And  find  it  when  I pass  the  gloom!” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


Tue  inventor  of  Nitro-Glyccrine  has  written  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  subject  to  the  London  Times. 
He  thinks  it  is  taking  a very  narrow  view  of  the  mat- 
ter to  try  to  check  improvements  «n  the  plea  of  acci- 
dents. Certain  restrictions  respecting  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  material  seem  to  have  disturbed  him. 
Probably  his  nearest  relative  has  not  yet  been  blown 
to  pieces ; otherwise  he  would  scarcely  regard— as  he 
seems  to  do — wise  regulations  in  regard  to  Nytro- 
Glycerine  “ measures  to  paralyze  the  circulation  of  a 
powerful  and  useful  agent.”  He  recommends  that 
the  public  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  its  use.  That 
is  surely  wbat  should  be  done,  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. And  meanwhile  ? Shall  the  use  of  explosive 
materials  “ be  left  to  the  understanding”  of  the  ig- 
norant? “Civilization"  need  mot  “be  stopped,"  but 
prudence  is  wisdom,  and  “ prevention  is  better  than 
cure.” 


Our  system  of  letter-delivery  is  to  be  improved. 
Postmaster  Kelly  has  secured  an  addition  of  over  one 
hundred  carriers,  and  after  the  first  of  February  let- 
ters will  be  delivered  nine  times  a day  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  and  eight  times  a day  down  town. 

It  is  said  that  a section  of  the  Nicolson  pavement 
is  to  be  laid  before  the  gates  of  Plymouth  Church, 
that  the  services  may  not  be  disturbed  by  passing 
vehicles.  Other  churches  might  adopt  the  same  plan 
with  great  advantage. 

It  now  comes  to  light  that  a French  savant,  Delli- 
sier  by  name,  actually  predicted  the  earthquake  and 
hurricane  at  St.  Thomas.  He  made  his  calculations 
from  astronomical  observations,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  planets  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  fore- 
told that  the  12th  of  November  would  be  the  date. 
As  the  convulsions  of  nature  commenced  just  about 
that  time,  he  may  be  considered  a true  prophet— pro- 
vided he  really  did  predict  as  is  stated.  Report  says 
that  he  is  preparing  a work  on  the  subject,  to  be  read 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Among  the  cariosities  of  literature  the  following 
letter  shonld  be  preserved.  It  was  recently  received 
by  a merchant  of  this  city,  who,  a day  or  two  before, 
had  his  pocket  relieved  of  his  porte-monnaie,  in  which, 
however,  there  was  nothing  of  value.  The  porte- 
monnaie  was  returned  with  the  letter,  which  is 


unique: 

Sib,— After  a great  deal  of  trouble  I was  able  to  find 
out  your  name  and  address,  and  would  request  you  in 
future  to  have  more  money  in  your  pocket  than  von 
had  yesterday,  or  my  business  would  be  spoiled  alto- 
gether. For  a gentleman  of  your  standing  and  wealth 
I think  it  a d— d shame  to  go  out  with  but  two  p™*- 
age  stamps  in  a pocket-book.  The  next  time  I s 
have  a chance  to  pick  your  pocket  please  to  be  pro- 
vided with  at  least  a few  bank  bills.  If  not,  I shall 
publish  you  to  some  good  cracksman.  Yours,  with  no 
thanks,  A Pickpocket. 

p.8.— The  stamps  I paid  to  the  boy  for  bringing 
this  letter. 


It  is  pleasant  when  the  conduct  of  our  generals  in 
the  late  war  receives  unsolicited  commendation  from 
Southerners.  A resident  of  Savannah,  giving  in  a re- 
cent private  letter  some  retrospective  account  of  Sher- 
man’s occupation  of  that  city,  thus  writes : 


“ Sherman’s  army  behaved  nobly— so  nobly  ai 
win  for  itself  and  its  gentlemanly  chief  a warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  His  very  first  act,  after 
placing  sentinels  for  the  safeguard  of  the  citizens,  was 
to  detail  scores  of  men  from  his  own  ranks,  with  army 
wagons,  to  go  out  and  obtain  fuel  for  the  supply  of 
the  inhabitants ; and  within  three  days  every  family 
in  the  city  had  received  at  least  a temporary  supply. 
He  found  Savaunah  destitute  both  of  food  and  fuel, 
and  he  brought  into  the  city  about  eighty  thousand 
men  as  hungry  as  ourselves;  yet  there  was  no  vio- 


lence, not  an.  occupied  house  was  entered  without 
leave  of  the  resident,  no  depredations  were  commit- 
ted, no  noise,  fighting,  drunkenness,  or  profanity  dis- 
turbed the  quietude  of  our  streets,  either  by  day  or 
night. 

“But  though  there  was  no  unnecessary  suffering  in- 
flicted by  the  army  of  occupation,  both  they  ana  we 
were  almost  without  food— probably  not  ten  days’ 
supply  of  the  barest  necessaries  in  any  house  in  the 
’ city.  But  the  impending  doom  of  starvation  was 
averted'  by  the  noble  philanthropy  of  our  northern 
friends.  Ship-loads  or  provisions  soon  hastened  tu 
our  relief,  supplying  temporarily  our  wants  until  busi- 
ness could  be  resumed,  aud  money  began  again  to 
circulate  in  our  community.  With  vs  the  worst  was 
then  over;  and  when,  four  months  later,  the  Army  of 
Virginia  surrendered  to  Grant,  I believe  there  was 
scarcely  less  rejoicing  at  the  South  than  the  North. 
True,  our  people  were  the  conquered  party — many  had 
risked  all  friends  and  property  in  a losing  venture- 
most  of  us  had  little  in  the  way  of  worldly  goods  left 
—but  we  were  worn  out  with  the  horrors  of  this  un- 
natural strife,  and  longed  for  pence  on  almost  any 
terms:  and  when  it  came,  and  folded  its  balmy  wings 
over  our  troubled  land,  there  were  few  indeed  who  did 
not  bid  it  welcome,  and  utter  a fervent  ‘Thank  God’ 
for  the  coming  of  the  white-winged  messenger." 

A new  method  of  punishing  children  has  been  in- 
vented, which  is  said  to  quell  the  turbulence  of  small 
children  in  a marvelous  manner.  It  comes  from  Paris, 
as  so  many  other  good  things  do.  For  example  :— 
James  is  seven  years*old ; and  he  is  a naughty  boy  one 
day.  His  papa  remarks  to  him,  in  a serious  tone, 
“James,  you  have  been  a bad  boy  to-day;  I shall  take 
a year  oft’  your  age.  You  are  now  only  six  years  old." 
Overcome  with  grief  at  this  fearful  calamity,  the  re- 
bellious child  subsides  into  complete  docility,  and 
promises  perfect  obedience  if  the  abstracted  year  may 
be  restored.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  invention 
has  yet  been  patented. 

A revelation  has  been  made  to  the  Mormon  leaders, 
and  they  have  decided' that  all  under  their  authority 
must  give  up  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  No 
drinking-saloons  are  allowed  in  Salt  Lake  City— which 
fashion  might  be  followed  elsewhere  with  immense 
advantage. 

A farmer  in  Phillips,  Maine,  while  digging  a well, 
came  upon  some  irregularly  laminated  rock.  Through 
this  ledge  he  worked  down  by  blasting  four  feet  fur- 
ther, at  which  depth  he  found  three  frogs,  completely 
imbedded  in  the  rock.  These  frogs  were  each  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length,  but  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  appearing  as  if  flattened  out  by 
pressure.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  they  were  thrown 
out  they  showed  signs  of  life,  by  slight  motions  or 
tavinges  of  the  eye.  They  also  commenced  inflating 
themselves  aud  growing  thicker,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  hopped  off.  They  were  nearly  the  same 
color  as  the  ledge  in  which  they  were  found. 

What  delightful  surroundings  they  have  in  South 
America  1 A Brazilian  officer  thus  describes  some  of 
the  beauties  of  soldiering  in  that  tropical  clime : “ Am- 
phibious creatures  abound.  In  my  own  tent  I have 
already  killed  four  snakes.  Every  morning  I find  my- 
self accompanied  by  a body-guard  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
monstrous  toads,  which  have  quietly  spent  the  night 
under  the  corners  of  the  hides  that  serve  me  as  a bed. 
Enormous  alligators  promenade  regularly  every  night 
from  lake  to  lake.  In  a major’s  tent,  the  other  day, 
one  was  killed  that  measured  about  six  feet  in  length, 
and  an  unfortunate  Brazilian  soldier  was  unexpected- 
ly taken  off  his  legs  by  one  of  these  horrible  creatures 
and  carried  into  the  nearest  lake." 

It  is  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
amount  to  about  $600,000.  The  sum  gained  during 
the  three  supplementary  days  for  the  poor  of  Paris 
was  176,000  francs. 

At  a recent  convention  of  clergymen  it  was  pro- 
posed, after  dinner,  that  each  should  in  turn  enter- 
tain the  company  with  some  “ interesting  remarks." 
Among  the  rest,  one  drew  upon  his  fancy  and  related 
a dream.  In  his  dream  he  went  to  heaven,  aud  he 
described  the  golden  streets,  etc.  As  he  concluded, 
one  of  the  divines,  who  was  somewhat  noted  for  his 
penurious  habits,  inquired,  jocosely: 

“ Well,  did  you  see  any  thing  of  me  in  your  dream  ?" 
“Yes,  I did.” 

“ Indeed  I what  was  I doing  ?" 

“ You  were  on  your  knees." 

“ Praying,  was  I ?" 

“ No— scraping  up  gold  1" 

The  following  statements,  gathered  from  an  En- 
glish journal,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  scien- 
tific reader : The  recent  discovery  by  Schiaparelli,  of 
Milan,  that  the  orbits  of  many  of  the  comets  are  filled 
with  a circulating  band  of  meteoric  stones  explains 
why  the  earth  experience*  a star-shower  nearly  every 
time  it  rolls  through  the  orbit  of  a comet  These 
stones,  or  snch  as  reach  the  earth,  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  phosphorus.  Some 
of  them  are  a kind  of  sandstone.  When  the  meteor- 
ites strike  our  atmosphere,  with  a velocity  infinitely 
greater  than  the  rush  of  missiles  ejected  by  human 
artillery,  the  friction  of  the  air  sets  fire  to  them,  and 
ere  they  have  penetrated  in  a vertical  direction  as 
much  as  twenty  or  thirty  miles  the  intense  beat  usu- 
ally bursts  them  into  powder.  If  they  contain  any 
combustible  substance  it  ignites,  so  that  few  ever  find 
their  way  unbroken  to  the  earth.  Those  that  do  reach 
the  earth  fall  in  an  intensely  heated  state. 

An  Irish  surgeon  who  had  couched  a cataract  and 
restored  the  sight  of  a poor  woman,  in  Dublin,  called 
together  his  professional  brethren,  declaring  that  he 
had  discovered  a phenomenon  in  optics.  He  stated  to 
them  that  the  sight  of  his  patient  was  so  perfectly  re- 
stored that  she  could  see  to  thread  the  smallest  needle, 
but  that  when  he  presented  her  with  a book  “ she  was 
not  capable  of  distinguishing  one  letter  from  another.” 
This  very  singular  case  excited  the  ingenuity  of  all  the 
gentlemen  present,  and  various  solutions  were  offered. 
Doubt  crowded  on  doubt,  and  the  problem  grew  dark  - 
er  from  every  explanation,  when  at  length  a servant 
in  attendance  suggested  that  perhaps  the  woman  had 
never  learned  to  read  ! And  so  it  was ! 

A lank-looking  young  man  recently  entered  a bank 
in  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  loitered  about  foi 
some  time,  as  if  “waiting  for  an  opportunity."  The 
eye  of  the  cashier  was  upon  him ; but  at  length  he 
sidled  up  to  the  counter,  and  said,  “Is  there  any  way 
a fellow  can  find  out  if  any  body  has  any  money  iu  the 
bank?”  “Oh  yes,”  the  cashier  blandly  answered; 
“ you  can  ask  any  one,  and  he  will  probably  tell  you.” 
This  did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  youth,  and  he 
made  another  effort.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I  suppose  I 

must  tell  you;  I am  engaged  to  a girl,  Miss  M 

p , and  folks  say  that  she  has  a hundred  dollars  in 

the  bank,  and  I want  to  know  if  it  is  so."  “Ah  yes, 
I understand  it,”  said  the  cashier ; “you  can  ask  the 
girl,  and  she  will  probably  tell  you."  At  the  last  ac- 
counts the  young  man  had  not  obtained  his  marriage- 
license. 
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Romeo  {Seward).  “ Courage,  man  ; the  hurt  can  not  be  much.” 

Mercutio  (Johnson).  “No,  ’tis  not  so  deep  as  a well,  nor  so  wide  as  a chnrch-5oor ; but  ’ is  enough,  ’twill 
and  you  shall  lind  me  a grave  man.  I am  pepper’d,  I warrant,  for  this  world : — A plague  o'  both  your  Houses. 
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And  over  this,  on  the  second  die, 
beautifully  nought,  a pair  of  bro- 
ken shackles  upheld  by  a right  hand. 
The  column  is  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  standing  on  a globe  with  out- 
stretched wings  holding  a wreath  in 
its  beak. 

The  monument  is  placed  ■within  a 
hollow  square  formed  by  eight  uni- 
form columns,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  names  of  the  honored  dead  of 
Grant  County,  750  in  number.  Each 
column  is  capped  by  a cannon.  These 
are  surrounded  by  a fence  formed  by 
twelve  posts  of  marble  connected  with 
a chain.  Outside  of  this  is  a gravel- 
walk  and  a row  of  evergreens. 

The  design  of  the  whole  monu- 
ment is  elegant,  chaste,  and  appro- 
priate ; and  the  work  is  executed  in 
a manner  rarely  excelled.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  was  about  $7000.  It 
was  formally  dedicated  with  appropri- 
ate and  impressive  ceremonies  July 
4,  1867. 


SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT.' 

We  give  on  this  page  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  “ Grant  County  Soldiers’ 
Monument,  ’’  lately  erected  at  Lancas- 
ter, the  county  seat  of  Grant  Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin,  by  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  the  county,  to  the  memory  of 
the  Volunteers  who  fell  in  the  recent 
war  for  the  Union. 

The  monument  is  placed  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  Court-house 
square ; and  is  of  most  beautiful  de- 
sign and  elegant  finish.  It  is  made 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  the  main 
shaft  is  27  feet  high,  the  sub-base 
7 feet,  and  the  base  5 feet  square. 
The  first  die  upon  which  tlie  inscrip- 
tions are  wrought  is  3£  feet  square, 
surmounted  by  a cap  and  cornice 
and  indented  by  means  of  raised  cor- 
ners. Over  this  is  the  second  die 
upon  which  the  emblems  are  carved, 
which  is  24  inches  square  and  30 
inches  high,  from  which  the  column 
tapers  to  the  top.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  first  square  die  is  a beautiful 
laurel  wreath,  within  which  is  in- 
scribed the  following: 

“ Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
soldiers  of  Grant  County,  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of  universal  liberty  in  the  great  re- 
bellion of  jud.  1861.  This  marble  con- 
tains their  names ; the  many  bloody  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  South  contain  their  ashes ; 
their  memory  is  forever  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  then  countrymen." 

Over  this,  on  the  second  die,  are 
a couple  of  American  flags,  a cannon, 
and  an  anchor,  spanned  above  by  an 
arc.  On  the  north  side  of  the  first 
die  is  inscribed  the  following  extract 
from  Lincoln’s  Address,  at  Gettys- 
burg: 

“We  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
honored  dead  snail  not  have  died  in 
vain  ; that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 


THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  engraving 
representing  the  Secretary’s  room  of 
the  War  Department  at  Washington 
exactly  as  it  appeared  on  the  day  of 
the  memorable  transfer  of  the  office 
to  Secretary  Stanton  by  General 
Grant  at  the  bidding  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  sketch  was  made 
by  our  artist,  Theodore  R.  Davis, 
on  the  day  that  the  transfer  took 
place,  and  General  Grant  and  Mr. 
Stanton  are  represented  in  the  en- 
graving as  they  appeared  at  that  time. 

This  apartment  of  the  War  De- 
partment is  known  as  the  “Secre- 
tary’s Room,”  and  is  the  one  used  by 
Mr.  Stanton  and  General  Grant. 
Mr.  Stanton  ordinarily  receives  his 
visitors  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
high  table  in  the  right  of  the  picture. 
General  Grant,  while  acting  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  usually  did  his  work 
and  conferred  with  visitors  seated  at 
the  table  near  which  the  great  chair 
is  placed. 


CIVILIZED  FLIES. 

A singular  circumstance  has  late- 
ly been  reported  by  scientific  men  on 
the  subject  of  the  domestic  fly  of 
Europe  and  America.  Every  body 
knows  that  the  civilized  man  is,  and 
always  has  been,  more  than  a match 
for  the  savage ; and  that  before  the 
continually  encroaching  steps  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  other  European 


Over  this  are  four  swords  and 
mountings  grouped  together. 

On  the  south  side  is  this  quotation 
from  Lincoln’s  emancipation  proc- 
lamation: “I  do  order  and  declare 

that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 

are,  and  henceforward  shall  be  free.  ” 


GRANT  COUNTY  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT,  LANCASTER,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  SECRETARY’S  ROOM  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON.— [Sketched  bx  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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races — but  more  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Scandinavian — the  aborigines  of  the  American 
continent,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  have  been  gradually  disappear- 
ing. If  two  races  refuse  to  amalgamate,  the  weak- 
er goes  to  the  wall.  Civilization  is  too  much  for 
tliern,  and  they  retire  from  its  presence  only  to  lin- 
ger a little  while  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  con- 
scious of  their  inferiority,  and  driven  to  the  grave 
at  last.  That  thia  should  happen  in  the  case  of 
men  is  not  very  surprising,  but  that  it  should 
happen  in  the  case  of  house-flies  is  not  a little 
remarkable.  Dr.  Haast,  a Fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nnsan  Society,  writes  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Ilooker,  from 
New  Zealand,  that  not  only  does  the  European 
drive  away  the  Maori  or  original  inhabitant,  but 
that  the  European  house-fly  drives  away  the 
New  Zealand  fly.  Of  two  evils  New  Zealand 
colonists  prefer  the  lesser,  and  as  the  spread  of 
the  European  insect  goes  on  slowly,  they  are  act- 
ually importing  house-flies  in  boxes  and  bottles 
to  their  new  inland  stations.  Is  it  that  all  living 
things  that  *re  much  in  the  society  of,  or  in  im- 
mediate contiguity  to,  man  in  a high  state  of  civ- 
ilization have  their  faculties  sharpened  by  the 
association — sharpened,  as  it  were,  by  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  against 
such  formidable  foes  ? Is  it  that  similar  animals 
and  insects  in  wild  countries,  where  men  are  few, 
are  not  so  highly  educated  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, not  so  acute,  clever,  and  wary;  and  that 
when  superiors  of  their  own  race  are  brought  into 
contact  with  them,  the  weaker  flies  before  the 
stronger,  as  we  see  it  among  men  ? 


Captain  Carleton’s  Great  Story  of 
Frontier  Life. 

THE  ’MYSTERIOUS  HUNTER; 

Or,  The  Man  of  Death. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Gold  ! cold  in  California  1 

How  this  announcement,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
thrilled  the  country  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf!  How 
topsy-turvy  it  turned  all  preconceived  notions  as  to  the 
Idea'of  slowly-acquired  wealth,  and  opened  up  dazzling 
visions  of  untold  riches  to  the  universal  Yankee  nation! 

The  Gold  Fever  burst  out  suddenly  and  became  al- 
most instantaneously  a sweeping,  raging  epidemic. 

The  banker  locked  up  his  vaults,  the  merchant  closed 
his  ledger,  the  lawyer  thrust  his  brief  into  the  grate, 
and  the  mechanic  left  his  bench— all  in  thorough  dis- 
gust with  the  old  maxim,  “slow,  but  sure"— turning 
their  faces  westward  toward  the  Eldorado  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Some  went  by  steamer,  via  the  Isthmus;  others 
ventured  by  sail,  to  incur  the  perils  of  Cape  Horn; 
whilst  others  still,  most  venturesome  of  all,  struck  out 
boldly  across  the  unexplored  deserts  of  the  Far  West, 
to  meet  unknown  hardships,  and  encounter  perils 
from  fierce  beasts  and  fiercer  men. 

With  this  much  of  preface,  kind  reader,  let  me  in- 
troduce myself. 

Henry  Gregory,  aged  twenty-two— a victim  of  the 
gold  fever— at  your  service. 

That  I,  of  all  others,  should  he  attacked  by  the  fe- 
ver, seemed  eminently  proper  and  natural ; for  an  ad- 
venturous life  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  my  birth-right. 
My  father  and  grandfather  had  been  New  Bedford 
whalemen,  and  their  lives  had  been  full  of  perils  and 
otrange  vicissitudes ; whilst  my  elder  and  only  broth- 
er had  run  away  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and  entered* 
the  merchant  service.  An  uncle,  too,  had  been  a man- 
of-wnrs-inau,  and  had  been  shot  dowu  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  Chesapeake,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  immor- 
tal Lawrence.  Thus  I grew  up,  my  mind  stored  day 
by  day  with  marvelons  tales  or  the  great  deep. 

I was  not  to  go  alone.  New  Bedford  was  full  of  ad- 
venturous youths.  Hal  Pittman  was  to  go  with  me. 
Hal  was  my  second  self  the  playmate  of  my  boyhood, 
and  occupied  the  third  place  in  my  affections — my 
mother  and  sister  naturally  coming  first. 

Hal’s  father,  too,  had  been  a sailor— a captain  of  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  Havana  trade ; but  he  had,  at  the 
time  of  which  I write,  been  dead  several  years.  To 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  father  and  the  son,  let 
me  relate  a brief  incident  of  one  of  their  voyages. 

When  Hal  was  only  nine  years  old,  his  father  took 
him  along  on  a trip  to  Cuba.  There  were  pirates  in 
those  days,  and  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  necessity, 
many  merchant  vessels  carried  a cannon  or  two,  be- 
sides arms  for  the  crew.  The  Nancy— that  was  the 
name  of  Captain  Pittman’s  ship  — carried  two  six- 
pounders,  and  muskets  and  cutlasses  for  thirty  men. 

When  about  fifty  miles  out  from  Havana,  a suspi- 
cious looking  craft  hove  in  sight,  and  gave  chase.  She 
was  unanimously  voted  to  he  a pirate,  and  so  she 
■ proved.  Captain  Pittman  had  on  hoard  a very  valu- 
able cargo,  and  at  once  crowded  all  sail  to  escape. 
■Unfortunately,  it  was  not  a stern  chase,  and  the  pirate 
ivas  a splendid  sailer.  She  bowled  along  over  the  sea 
like  a proud  courser,  and  was  soon  nearly  athwart  the 
fore-foot  of  the  Nancy,  and  within  long  musket-shot. 

A flash  from  the  bow-port  of  the  pirate,  aud  a twen- 
ty-four pound  shot  tore  through  the  forward  bulwarks 
of  the  Nancy.  All  hope  of  escape  by  flight  was  cut 
off,  and  resistance  seemed  almost  useless,  for  the  deck 
of  the  pirate  was  covered  with  men. 

Still  the  captain  was  loth  to  surrender ; but  he  saw 
no  hopes  to  save  life  in  any  other  direction,  and  with 
a sullen  look,  gazed  at  the  swiftly  approaching  vessel. 
The  two  six-pounders  were  loaded,  and  the  one  aft 
was  pointed  toward  the  pirate.  Hal  had  watched  the 
entire  scene  with  intense  interest,  and  when  the  roar 
of  the  enemy’s  gun  boomed  over  the  sea,  and  the 
splinters  flew  from  the  bulwarks,  it  seemed  to  fire  his 
young  blood. 

He  crept  stealthily  aft,  and,  unseen  by  any  of  the 
crew,  applied  the  coal  to  the  vent  of  the  cannon.  The 
little  six-pouuder  roared  out  furiously,  startling  the 
entire  crew. 

Captain  Pittman  darted  aft  in  a towering  passion  to 
see  who  had  ventured  to  do  so  serious  a thing  without 
orders,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  on  behold- 
ing little  Hal  dancing  with  delight  at  nis  exploit. 

Before  the  angry  parent  could  reach  the  erring  son, 
a cry  of  dismay  was  heard  from  the  deck  of  the  pirate, 
and  great  confusion  was  visible  among  the  enemy. 

It  was  soon  explained. 

The  six-pounder  had  been  loaded  with  a solid  shot, 
and  this  had  gone  crashing  through  the  pirate’s  hull 
an  inch  below  the  water’s  edge. 

The  pirate  was  sinking ! 

The  entire  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed:  hope 
sprang  up  in  the  breasts  of  all  on  hoard  the  Nancy. 
The  captain  seemed  all  at  once  endued  with  marvel- 
ous spirit.  Gun  after  gun  was  discharged,  one  most 
happily  carrying  away  the  pirate’s  fore-topmast,  and 
essentially  checking  her  speed.  A fresher  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  the  Nancy  crowded  on  more  sail,  and 
soor  the  pirate  was  left  behind  out  of  range.  In  half 
an  hour  darkness  fell,  and  what  became  of  the  pirate 
vessel  none  on  board  the  Nancy  ever  knew. 

Hal’s  spunk  had  saved  the  ship,  and  he  was  during 
the  balance  of  the  trip  a great  pet  with  the  old  tars. 

This  same  Hal  was  to  go  with  me  to  the  land  of 
gold.  We  completed  onr  arrangements,  bade  sorrow- 
ful adieus  to  our  friends,  and'ivere  en  route  to  the  new 
Eldorado. 

CHAPTER  II. 

INDEPENDENCE, tMiSSOnri. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  reached  this  young  and 
growing  frontier  city ; a city  that  was  to  us  the  limit 
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“SAY,  men!"  CRIED  HAL,  IX  A CLEAR,  CALM  VOICE,  “YOU  HAVE  WATCHED  THIS  GAME.  DID  I WIN  IT  FAIRLY  I"  “ YES,  YES  1"  YELLKD  THE  CROWD.  “ IS  THE  MEXICAN’S 
SCALP  FAIRLY  MINE?"  “YOURS,  YOURS  !”  ROARED  A SCORE  OF  THROATS.  “THEN,  BY  ST.  PAUL ! I*LL  HAVE  IT  1"  SAID  MY  CHUM,  DRAWING  HIS  FORMIDABLE  BOWIE. 


of  civilization,  and  the  initial  point  of  onr  journey 
across  the  seemingly  illimitable  prairies  of  the  Far 
West. 

We  attached  onrselves  to  a train  that  was  to  start  in 
three  days.  It  was  to  contain  fifty  souls  nnd  ten  wag- 
ons, each  vehicle  requiring  four  stout  mules.  There 
were  several  females  ana  children  in  the  party,  and 
thirty-three  able-bodied  men  well  armed  with  rifles. 

Hal  and  I had  but  little  “ baggage indeed  a stont 
and  somewhat  capacious  carpet  sack  contained  our 
joint  stock ; nnd  lor  the  transportation  of  this  we  ar- 
ranged with  the  owner  of  a wagon  for  twenty-five 
dollars  in  gold. 

In  our  personal  ontflt  we  were,  perhaps,  somewhat 
extravagant ; but  the  reader  must  not  forget  our  com- 
parative youth  aud  adventurous  spirit.  He  will  also 
bear  in  mind  that  we  were  determined  to  combine 
pleasure  with  profit. 

We  bought  a regular  hunter’s  garb,  consisting  of 
hunting  shirts,  leggms,  striped  cotton  midershirts.  Dine 
neckties,  slouchea  felt  hats  with  low  crowns,  stont 
boots,  and  brass  spars.  In  dress  we  were  as  near  alike 
as  two  peas,  and,  being  about  the  same  size,  we  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 

We  were  emphatically  “ armed  to  the  teeth."  In 
onr  holsters  we  carried  a pair  of  Colt's  revolvers,  six- 
shooters  ; in  onr  belts,  old-fashioned  bowie-knives ; 
light,  ornamented  rifles  completed  the  armament.  We 
had  also  flasks  and  pouches,  canteens  and  haversacks. 

We  thought  we  had  made  good  bargains  in  purchas- 
ing our  horses ; mine  was  a powerful  bay,  Hal’s  a 
staunch  black.  They  were  both  American  horses, 
stout,  of  good  proportions,  and  possessed  considera- 
ble speed.  Our  saddles  and  bridles  were  after  the  Mex- 
ican style,  qnite  serviceable,  and  richly  ornamented. 

We  were  ready,  and  the  train  was  to  start  the  next 
morning  at  daybreak. 

Independence  was,  as  I have  stated,  a sort  of  mush- 
room city.  Like  Jonah’s  gourd,  it  had  sprang  up  in 
a night. 

Its  population  was  a floating  one,  and  composed  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  material ; and.  after  the  man- 
ner of  all  frontier  towns,  it  abounded  m drinking-sa- 
loons aud  gambling-shops. 

The  evening  prior  to  onr  departure  was  oppressive- 
ly sultry,  and  the  streets  were  fall  of  people.  Hal  aud 
I lit  our  cigars  and  started  for  a stroll. 

Soon  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a scene  under  a 
little  clump  of  trees  in  front  of  a “ canvas"  drinking- 
shop.  A good-sized  monte-table  covered  with  red 
chintz,  had  been  erected,  and  on  it  were  several  piles 
of  half  and  quarter  eagles.  A group  of  half  a dozen 
men  stood  around  the  table  eyeing  the  treasure. 

Behind  the  table  sat  two  men,  the  owners,  no  doubt, 
of  the  gambling  establishment.  One  was  a large, thick- 
set fellow,  with  low,  repulsive  features.  His  hair  was 
long  and  unkempt,  and  his  whiskers  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows were  perfectly  enormous.  He  was  broad-shoul- 
dered, and,  apparently,  a physical  giant.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  rude  garb  of  tne  frontier,  and  had  a belt 
stuck  full  of  pistols  aud  knives.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
a rough  and  ugly  customer.  His  partner  was  a Mexi- 
can. There  was  no  mistaking  those  clean-cnt,  sharp, 
angular  features,  those  black,  piercing  eyes,  those 
white,  ghastly  teeth,  that  dried-up,  yellow,  peppery 
skin.  He  was  not  a large  man,  only  a trifle  above  the 
medium ; but  every  movement  and  word  indicated  the 
craftiness  and  treachery  of  the  full-blown  Mexican. 
He  was,  beyond  doubt,  every  inch  a knave,  and  even 
more  to  be  feared  than  his  brutal-looking  companion. 

The  two  were  Strength  aud  Craft— always  formida- 
ble when  combined. 

These  two  worthies  appeared  to  own  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  be  employing  the  most  seductive  aud  per- 
suasive speeches  to  entice  by-standers  and  passers-by 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  a game  of  hazard.  They  were 
but  too  successful,  for  the  spirit  of  gaming  ran  high. 
Were  we  not  all,  in  fact,  risking  every  thhig,  even  our 
lives,  in  a mad  pursuit  of  wealth  f If  wealth  were  to 
be  gained  here,  what  use  to  seek  further?  So  many 
reasoned,  aud  were  fleeced  of  what  they  had,  instead 
of  adding  to  their  means. 

“ Hold  on  !”  whispered  Hal  into  my  ear.  “ This 
seems  to  be  a regular  slaughter-shop.  Look,  now,  that 
youngster  has  just  lost  flfty  dollars.  What  a precious 
pair  of  cut-throats  these  monte-dealers  are  I” 

lie  paused  at  the  table.  A half  dozen  wood  torches 
blazingin  the  air  threw  a lurid  glare  over  the  entire 
spot.  Hal  was  a good  monte-player.  His  father  had 
learned  it  in  his  voyages  to  Cuba,  for  the  Spaniards 
aud  Cubans  are  famous  for  their  proficiency  in  all  such 
games,  aud  had  in  turn  taught  it  to  his  family. 

As  we  paused  at  the  table,  the  heavv-whiskered  dcs^ 
perado  glanced  at  us  from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows, 
and  I thought  I beheld  a sudden  furtive  gleam  in  his 
eye,  that  meant  mischief  for  both  of  ns. 

“Who’ll  try  thar  luck  next?"  said  he,  in  a heavy 
gruff  voice,  that  sounded  like  the  distant  mutteriugs 
of  a storm— a splendid  diapason  bass. 

The  group,  composed  of  about  a dozen,  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  indulge  any  farther  in  the  play,  all  of  which 
had  heretofore  only  served  to  swell  the  piles  upon  the 
red  chintz. 

“Come,  boys!"  continned  the  fellow;  “faint  heart 
never  wins  a fair  lady,  ye  know,  Hyer’s  sev’ral  piles 


o’  yaller  boys  a waitin’  fur  yer  pockets.  Say,  stranger, 
won’t  ye  try  yer  luck  ? Kiver  these  flfty  dollars,  hey  ?" 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  Hal,  who  instant- 
ly replied,  in  a nonchalant  voice : “ Fifty  green  cheese ! 
Where  do  you  s’pose  a poor  devil  like  me  could 
half  that  sum  ? Say  ten  dollars  now,  and  I don’t  min 

“ Small  pertaters,  hey  1"  sneered  the  bully,  who  was 
a little  nettled  at  Hal’s  complete  sang-froid.  “ Ten  dol- 
lars hain’t  wuth  countin'  skeerce ; but  as  trade’s  gettin’ 
a leetle  dull,  we’ll  try  ye  on  ten  ef  ye  sez  so." 

“ All  right.  Proceed,"  replied  Hal. 

The  cards  were  cut  and  the  game  was  quickly  play- 
ed—the  golden  eagle  going  to  increase  the  piles  on  the 
chintz. 

“ He ! he !”  laughed  the  whlskerando.  “ Got  any 
mere  ten  spots  handy  ?’’ 

“Strapped,"  replied  nal,  with  a suggestive  shrug, 
“ unless  yon  will  put  up  flfty  dollars  against  my  dia- 
mond ring.” 

“ Humph ! the  ring’s  too  small  for  me,"  growled  the 
bully. 

“But  not  for  me,  Tom  Landers,"  interrupted  his 
companion,  the  crafty,  smooth-tongued  Mexican. 
“ Carajo  1 I will  play  for  it,  if  you  please." 

“Crack  ahead,  then  1”  growled  the  brutal  Tom  Lan- 
ders. “ I don’t  play  fnr  no  sech  gewgaws  as  that.  If 
ye  want  to  do  it,  Senor  Guaymas,  I hain’t  nuthiu’  ter 
say.” 

The  ring,  with  a cluster  of  several  diamonds,  v 
really  a valuable  one.  It  had  been  presented  to  Hal’s 

— by  a rich  Cuban  planter,  and  the 

>f  the  precious  stones  had  stirred 
up  me  avarice  oi  me  Mexican  gambler. 

The  diamond  ring  and  flfty  dollars  were  put  up. 

The  cards  were  cut — the  game  played  swiftly.  My 
chum  was  the  winner. 

“ Stop  now,  Hal,”  said  I.  “ Let’s  go." 

“ Carissinm !’’  exclaimed  Senor  Guaymas,  with  a 
most  seductive  smile:  “snrely  yon  will  not  leave  for- 
tune just  as  she  comes  to  yon.  There  is  more  gold  to 


be  u 


n!” 


“ We’ve  found  a rich  gold  mine.  Let  us  work 

Fifty  dollars  against  flfty  dollars.  Again  Ha 
winner.  His  blood  is  rising.  I see  the  flush  on  his 
cheek,  and  know  that  the  excitement  which  e 
tends  gaming  is  thrilling  his  nerves. 

“ Cover  my  hundred— eh  ?’’  he  demanded. 

“ Of  course.”  was  the  reply. 

Another  quick  game.  Astoundlnglnck!  Hal  sweeps 
the  board. 

“ Blarst  ye  1”  growled  Tom  Landers,  getting np,  and 
displaying  his  mammoth  proportions.  “This  hyar’s 
got  ter  be  stopped.” 

Then  the  two  monte-dealers  held  a short  consulta- 
tion ; they  were  both  getting  nervous.  Two  hundred 
dollars  lost  in  twenty  minutes  ! 

The  crowd  gradually  increased;  they  knew  these 
two  bankers  to  be  a precious  pair  of  knaves — knaves 
who  fleece  their  victims  by  the  dozen  hourly.  They 
are  soldom  beaten ; vet  the  youth  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens  is  winning  their  gold  rapidly. 

There  is  sport  ahead,  reasons  the  crowd. 

“Cover  my  two  hundred?"  asked  Hal,  lighting  a 
fresh  cigar  as  he  spoke. 

Senor  Guaymas  and  Tom  Landers  were  still  con- 
sulting. Two  hundred  dollars  was  all  they  had  left. 
They  hesitated  to  accept  the  risk.  If  they  should  lose, 

e bank  was  broken ; If  they  declined  to  play,  they 
stood  no  chance  to  recover  what  had  already  been 
lost.  They  answered : “ We  cover  the  two  hundred." 

The  excitement  grew  as  the  game  progressed.  A 
yell  from  the  crowd  announced  the  result. 

“ The  bank  is  broken  1” 

The  crowd  spoke  the  truth,  for  my  chnm  was  the 
possessor  of  four  hundred  in  gold.  There  was  nol 
quarter  eagle  left  npon  the  table.  I was  amazed. 

The  two  gamblers  looked  at  each  other.  Tom  Lan- 
ders’s face  was  In  a tempest  of  passion,  and  his  eyes 
shot  broadsides  of  fury  over  the  chintz  table.  The  Mex- 
ican was  mac  as  a hornet,  but  too  politic  to  show  it. 

“ Cover  mv  four  hundred  ?’’ 

How  tantallzingly  Hal  asked  that  1 It  stung  Senor 
Guaymas  to  the  quick,  for  I saw  his  lip  quiver  and  his 
eye  snap.  It  was  the  last  hair  that  broke  the  camel’s 
back.  He  whirled  suddenly  about,  with  an  expression 
ot  malice  upon  his  thin,  sallow  features,  that  I never 
saw  equaled. 

I regretted  now  that  Hal  had  pushed  matters  so  far 
—these  Mexicans  are  so  passionate  and  so  vindictive. 
A street  fight  was  by  no  means  desirable,  especially 
with  with  such  characters  as  these  gamblers.  It  does 
not  take  much  on  the  frontier  to  bring  blows  and 
blood. 

Suddenly  Senor  Gnaymas  decided:  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  an  inner  breast  pocket.  I had  seen  such 
motions  before : tbe  wretch  was  about  to  draw  a pis- 
tol upon  my  chum  : so  I placed  my  revolver  in  such  a 
position  that  I could  use  it  o: 
id  the  Mexican. 


n the'instant,  and  watch- 


My  suspicions  were  at  fault.  I did  the  rascal  injustice, 
ne  drew  ont  his  hand,  aud  placed  a diamond -studded 
brooch  upon  the  table.  It  was  superb:  a splendid 
lady’s  pin,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  seen. 

“ That  brooch  is  worth  double  your  pile,"  said  the 


Mexican,  glancing  warily  over  the  crowd.  “ Willyou 
caver  it?  I warrant  it  genuine." 

“ More  jewelry,"  laughed  Hal.  “ Certainly  I’ll  cov- 
er it." 

The  game  went  on,  and,  terrible  fatality ! the  bank- 
er lost,  and  the  diamond  brooch  was  my  friend’s. 

“El  demonio!  what  accursed  luck!"  hissed  the 
Mexican  between  his  tightly  compressed  lips,  as  his 
face  "rew  livid. 

“Cover  the  whole  pile  now— gold,  watch,  ring, 
and  brooch  ?”  continued  Hal,  with  frigid  coolness. 

“ No,  curse  you !"  roared  tbe  banker,  no  longer  able 
to  control  his  feelings.  “I’ve  nothing  left.  You’ve 
ruined  me!” 

My  chum  hit  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  threw  it 
away.  Then  I saw  a peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye.  He 
leaned  over  the  table  and  said, 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do." 

“What?" 

11  Play  for  scalps." 

The  Mexican  started  back  aghast.  Then  his  black 
eyes  gleamed  balefnlly  and  in  a frenzied  tone  he  said, 

“ Done,  by  all  the  saints  1” 

“No,  no!"  I interposed,  laying  my  hand  on  my 
chum’s  shoulder.  “ For  Heaven’s  sake,  stop ! this  has 
gone  far  enough  already.  Don’t  carry  it  farther.” 

I was  horrified  at  the  proposition,  and  dreaded  the 
bloody  scene  that  was  certain  to  follow.  Hal  was  in 
no  mood  to  listen  to  my  objections,  but  pushed  away 
my  hand  rather  unceremoniously,  aud  replied, 

“ Humph  1 we  must  finish  the  contest  in  good  style. 
If  the  scoundrel  wants  my  scalp,  he’s  welcome  to  get 
it.  I’m  sure  I can  lift  his  with  marvelons  grace. 
Down  with  the  cards,  old  yellow-belly.” 

The  excitement  was  at  a white  heat;  the  crowd, 
which  had  Increased  tq  a full  score,  jostled  aud  sway- 
ed to  and  fro  in  a tremor  of  expectation. 

Senor  Guaymas  was  livid  and  ghastly;  he  threw 
down  the  cards,  which  were  hastily  cut,  and  the  game 
proceeded.  All  held  their  breaths  aud  strained  their 
eyes. 

“ Carajo ! lost,  lost  1"  groaned  the  unfortunate  Mex- 
ican, striving  to  steady  himself  at  the  table  as  the 
crowd  yellecland  jeered  at  his  terrible  luck.  “ Satanas 
take  you  and  your  tricks  l You  are  in  league  with  the 
Evil  One.  I am  undone ; take  the  stakes.” 

“No,  by  hokey  1 nothin’  o’  that  sort  hyar,"  roared 
Tom  Landers,  in  a voice  like  a bull.  “‘My  partner 
hain’t  a goin’  ter  be  scalped  by  no  sech  leetle  whiffet 
as  yon  puppy.  I alius  stands  by  my  friends,  an’  I’m 
not  roin’  ter  play  false  to  ’em  now." 

The  bully  pushed  forward  and  drew  his  mammoth 
proportions  up  to  their  full  height ; his  face  was  red 
with  anger  and  strong  whisky.  The  crowd  drew  back 
a little,  apparently  awed  somewhat  by  the  defiant  and 
formidable  aspect  of  the  furious  desperado. 

Hal  leaped  square  npon  the  table  and  glanced  over 
the  crowd.  He  saw  a score  of  excited  faces  upturned ; 
he  saw  the  gleam  of  forty  flashing  eyes ; he  heard  the 
mutterings  o»  passion. 

“ Say,  men  r he  cried,  in  a clear,  calm  voice.  “ You 
have  watched  this  game.  Did  I win  it  fairly  ?" 

“ Yes,  yes  1"  yelled  the  crowd. 

“ Is  the  Mexican’s  scalp  fairly  mine  ?" 

“ Yours,  yonrs  1"  roared  a score  of  throats. 

“ Then,  by  St.  Paul,  I’ll  have  it !”  said  my  chum, 
drawing  his  formidable  bowie.  “Down  with  your 
head  on  this  table,  old  Guaymas.” 

The  Mexican  grew  pale,  and  his  knees  smote  to- 
gether; he  presented  an  aspect  cf  mute  terror  that 
was  appalling ; he  stood  rooted  tc.the  ground. 

Click  1 came  the  cocking  of  a revolver.  Tom  Lan- 
ders had  drawn  his  six-shooter  aud  thrust  it  toward 
Hal.  Hal  did  not  flinch  a particle,  but  held  his  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  aud  eyed  the  bully.  I leaped  upon 
the  table,  holding  my  Colt  ready,  with  Unger  on  the 
trigger,  and  stood  by  my  chum’s  side. 

“Shoot  if  yon  dare,  you  cowardly  cut-throat !"  I 
said,  with  as  much  coolness  as  1 could  command. 
“It  will  be  your  last  shot." 

There  was  a rustle  in  the  crowd,  and  the  next  in- 
stant a tall,  slab-sided  trapper,  carrying  in  his  hands 
an  enormous  rifle,  emerged  from  the  crowd,  nnd  con- 
fronted the  glowering  Tom  Landers.  The  trapper  threw 
his  rifle  to  a level,  aud  drew  a bead  upon  the  bully. 

“Tom  Landers,”  said  he,  in  a gruff  voice,  “if  ye 
don’t  put  lip  that  leetle  shootln’-iron,  I'll  put  the  con- 
tents o’  old  Black  Bess  through  ver  noddle  quicker  ’n 
greased  lightnin’  'd  kill  a b’ar.  The  boy  has  won  the 
scalp ; anrif  thar’s  any  virtue  in  my  muscle,,  he’ll  hev 
it  too.” 
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Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  put  up  by  ns  bear  onr  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  are  genuine.  Address  all  orders  to 

Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse  of 

T.  Y.  KELLEY  A CO.,  30  Vesey  Street, 
P.O.Box  574.  New  York. 

LAMB  KNITTING  MACHINES, 

NEW  YDRK  OFFICE  AT 

BARTLETT’S  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE 
DEPOT, 

No.  509  BROADWAY.  SEND  for  CIRCULARS. 


HOLIDAY  JOURNAL— FREE. 


FREE.  Address  ADAMS  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


$10( 


HOVEY  A CO.’S  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden,  foi  1868,  is  now  ready— 
containing  140  pages  of  small  type ; illustrated  with 
80  new  and  beautiful  engravings  of  the  most  popular 
and  showv  Flowers  ana  novelties,  with  full  descrip- 
tions of  nearly  2500  Varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  accompanied  witli  complete  practical  directions 
for  their  cultivation  and  treatment,  and  a colored 
plate.  Mailed  free  to  all  applicants  on  the  receipt  of 
25  cents.  Address,  HOVEY  & CO.,  53  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 


postage  paid,  for  50  cents  a package,  or  three’  for  $1. 
Address  M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhonn,  111. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by 

W.  HfcPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


\ GENTS.  Lloyd’s  $100,000  Revolving  Double 
t\.  Mars  of  Europe  and  America  are  just  out ; only 
•4  00.  3,000,000  names  on  them.  “ How  to  Canvass 
Vell"  sent.  Ladies  and  men  $20  00  a dav  mnde. 

J.  T.  LLOYD, No. 23Cprtl.anslt  St., New  York. 


C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.j  Removed  from  42  to  37  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  Post-office. 

Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  Btyles,  are  jeweled 
•and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
’and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  oue 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
email  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  tho^p  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y\,  Opposite  the  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


BAKER’S  CHOCOLATE  AND  COCOA 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1867. 

W.  BAKED  & CO’S 
American,  French, 
Homoeopathic 
and 

VANILLA  CHOCOLATE 
PREPARED  COCOA, 
BBOMA, 

Cocoa  Paste,  Ilomceo- 
. palhie  Cocoa,  Cocoa 

leaf,  Flower  and  S],em  Crarlcfd 

Fruit  of  the  Cocoa  OMUS,  CniChea 

with  apod  opened.  LOCOd,  etc. 

THESE  Manufactures,  to  which  first  premi- 
ums have  been  awarded  by  the  chief  insti- 
tutes and  fairs  of  the  Union,  and  at  the.  /‘AK13 
EXPOSITION  OF  1867,  are  an  excellent  diet  for 
children.  Invalids  and  persons  in  health,  allay 
rather  than  Induce  the  nervous  excitement  at- 
tendant upon  the  nse  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  are 
recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  the  principal  Grocers  in  the  United 
S ales. 

* WALTER  BAKER  & CO., 

Dorchester,  - - - JVIass. 


The  Best  are  the  Cheapest. 

MASON  & HAMLIN,  having  been  awarded  a Grand 

First  Prize  Medal,  flv  11  

Organs  at  the  Paris  j „ 

best  makers  of  instruments 

tries,  and  having  been  uniformly  awarded  the  Highest 
Medals  at  the  most  important  Industrial  Exhibitions  for 
a series  of  years,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  have 

OEASEI)  TO  PLACE  THEIR  INSTRUMENTS  IN  COMPETITION 

at  such  exhibitions.  They  respectfully  announce  this 
fact  that  the  public  may  not  receive  wrong  impres- 
sions from  announcements  of  premiums  taken  by  other 
makers.  Many  celebrated  European  Organists  have 
added  their  testimony  to  that  or  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians  of  this  country  to  the  une- 
qual*® excellence  of  the  Mason  d-  Hamlin  Cabinet 
Organs.  Prices,  $75  to  $600  aud  upward,  each : uni- 
form and  invariable ; and  but  little  higher  than  those 
of  greatly  inferior  instruments.  Circulars  with  full 
particulars  to  any  address. 

Warerooms,— 154  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

596  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ESSAYS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  on  Errors  and  Abuses 
incident  to  Youth  and  Early  Manhood,  with  the 
Hnmane  View  of  Treatment  and  Cure.  Sent  by  mail, 
free  of  charge.  Address,  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION, 
Box  P,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A GREAT  OFFER  FOR  the  HOLIDAYS. 

noRAOF.  Waters  & Co.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  50  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  of  six 
superior  makers,  at  low  prices  for  cash,  or  will  take 
oue  fifth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  monthly  install- 
ments for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 
The  above  offer  will  be  continued  miring  this  mouth. 


AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 

Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 

NOW  READY. 

A Descriptive  Wobk  of  140  pages,  fully  illustrated 
with  a beautiful  colored  plate  and  100  engravings, 
containing  a list  of  over  2,500  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds-:  also,  150  varieties  of  the  choicest 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus  All  the  novelties,  both  of 
the  Flower  and  Vegetable,  for  186.S,  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  abave  work. 

The  following  testimonii 
and  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds : 

From  Mr.  John  Masters,  Waukeegan,  HI.  — “ Yonr 
Guide  came  safe,  and  pleases  me  much;  it  is  the 
best  I ever  saw.” 

From  Mrs.  E.  Fitzgerald,  East  Sanbomton,  Belknap 
Co.,  A'.  //.—“It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I 
have  studied  your  Amateur’s  Gcike.  I have  esteemed 

it  high'  * " * - - 

reliaol 


especially." 

From  Miss  D.  W.  Miller,  Winchester,  Randolph  Co.,  Tnd. 
— “ I have  received  your  Guide  for  the  Flower  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  for  which  yon  have  my  sincere 
thanks.  It  is  very  valuable  for  all  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate Flowers  and  Vegetables.  But  praise  from  me  is 
needless ; it  must  recommend  itself  to  any  one.” 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  Stanley,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  March  17, 
1867.— “Thanks  for  your  Amateur  Guide.  It  is  in- 
deed pleasant,  useful,  and  instructive." 

Tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  three  colored  plates,  price, 
postpaid,  6«  cts. : in  paper  covers,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
Address,  WASHBURN  A CO.,  Horticultural.  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  CHRISTIAN,  60  CENTS. 

A large,  live,  8-page  Monthly  Religions  and  Family 
paper,  containing  facts,  incidents,  tales,  sketches,  mu- 
sic, poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young, 
old,  saints,  sinners,  one  aud  all.  No  sectarianism,  con- 
troversy, politics,  puffs,  pills,  or  patent  medicines.  60 
cts.  a year ; 10  copies  for  $5.  For  Sunday  Schools,  10 
copies'  $4.  8end  10  cts.  for  3 specimens  before  you 
forget  it.  Vol.  III.  begins  Jan.,  ’68.  1000  pages  new, 
live  Tracts  for  $1.  A.ldre^,  II.  L.  HASTINGS, 
Tract  Repository,  19  Lindall  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


$25  for  1799  Cent.  Coins  wanted;  collections  bought; 
Book  showing  prices  paid  for  coins,  25  cents;  Month- 
ly Coin  and  Stamp  Magazine,  15  cents ; $1  yearly ; 
History  of  American  Coins,  $1  50.  Mason  Brothers, 
No.  434  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 


made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No. " “ 'T 'T  ~ 


j.  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


G‘ 


OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address,  Miss  Emily  Nelson. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
. A.  Seymour  A Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  9flc.,  best  $1  W lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c„  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  V lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  00c.,  70o.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  60  ^ tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Gronnd  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  B5c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  eell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  united  States 
-can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city.  , , _ , , _ . _ , 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  n club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  lie  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  clnb  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves.  „ „ , , „ 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

• Hereafter  wc  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 


...  -_j  reduce  the  cost  of 
n Tea  Company." 

ir  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 

r imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 


N.B, 

their  T 

BEWARE 

either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus 

^Posf-Office^rdere'aiTd  ^ drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 


>.  23  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yo 

Digitized  fry 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


TWO  PATHS  IN  WOMANHOOD-with  Engraved 
Illustrations.  For  effects,  see  ANNUAL  OF 
PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY,  186S.  Now 
ready.  25  cents.  Sent  by  return  post,  by  S.  R.  WELLS, 
No.  :;s9  Broadway,  New  York.  ' 

« MAY  I MAKKY  MY  COUSIN?"  Read  new 
ill  ANNUAL  OF  PHRENOLOGY  AND  P1IYSI- 


U A RE  YOU  JEALOUS  ?"  Read  ANNUAL  OF 
il  PHRENOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for 
1S08.  Only  25  cents.  Newsmen  have  it.  S.R.  WELLS, 
New  York. 


INDISPENSABLE.  THE  NEW  HAND-BOOK: 

How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and 
How  to  do  Business.  By  first  post,  $2  25.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

FEBRUARY,  1868. 

Contents : 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  WAR. 
(Tenth  Paper.) 

Illustrations.— War  Critics.— Halt  at  Clarks- 
bnrg. — Bloody  Lane.— Last  Offices  of  Friendship. 
—View  from  my  Tent.— Confederate  Prisoners.— 
Mourning.— The  dead  Horse.— Writing  Home. 
—Book  Soldiers. 

THE  CEDAR. 

A SUMMER  ON  TIIE  PLAINS. 

Illusteations.— Indian  Tillage.— The  Coach  in 
the  Storm.— Indian  Pony  in  Spring.— Indian  Pony 
in  Autumn.— Indian  Village  on  the  Move.— Indian 
Implements. — Indian  Grave. — Rattlesnake  Camp. 
— Unknown.  — Little  Bill.  — How-How  1 — The 
Counting  Coup.— The  Scalp-Lock.— Charley  Bent. 
— Cactus  Country. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM : A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 
Illusteations.— Bedtime.— In  the  Free  Seats. 
—Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

THE  MAIDEN’S  TEST. 

JOHN  ALBION  ANDllEW  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
With  a Portrait. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
THE  PORCH. 

A LITTLE  LEAVEN. 

MARY  NEALY. 

DERRICK  HALSEY. 

TIIE  BANKRUPT’S  WIFE. 

FOUND  OUT. 

VALENTINE’S  BIRTHDAY. 

WARFARE  OF  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT. 
COURTSHIPS  COMBINED. 

ETIQUETTE. 

THE  PHANTOM  BRIDGE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  .Story,”  by  Dinah  Me  look 
Oka ik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac. 


It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  18GS  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  Ac. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— A".  lr.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  b 
political  essays. — North  American  Rcviow. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese,” 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mills. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  npon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 on 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00  - 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  tnipplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volnme  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volnme,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  flirnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  thff  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  A Bno-nisra  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Mayazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; naif  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  a cos 

AMTCmATIC  ORGANS 
AM®  ME  L ODE  O NS. 

Forty  thousand  are  now  in  use 

RUEFAIIO'NX  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


[February  1,  1868. 


Singularly  Studious  Appearance  of  the  Gentlemen  in  our  Cars  whenever  a Lady  gets  aboard  and 
there  are  no  Vacant  Seats. 


'Rules  of  the  Company.  Passengers  are  Particularly  Forbidden  to  get  on  or  off  the  Car  while  it 
is  in  Motion.  The  Company  will  not  hold  itself  Responsible,”  &c.,  &c. 


Our  Entire  Stock 

IB  HOW  OFFERED  AT 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spdng. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  479  Broadway. 

4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 


Important  to  Farmers. 

A HORSE  DOCTOR  FREE. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  «fc  CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffer.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the‘“  Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Doi.i.ab  Greenback."  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBIT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  06,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


The  attention  of  farmers,  and  of  all  owners  of  horses 
and  Cattle,  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  old  establish- 
ed weekly  newspaper,  “Wit.kes’  Spirit  ofthf.  Times,” 
employs  upon  its  columns  a celebrated  Veterinary 
Professor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  sick  or  injured  horses  and  cattle  that  may  be 
sent  to  the  paper  by  mail.  The  replies  of  the  Profes- 
sor to  these  questions  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  paper,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  a prescrip- 
tion, thus  enabling  every  body  to  scrutinize  nis  mode 
of  treatment,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedy. 
These  answers  and  prescriptions  are  given  free  to 
whoever  may  ask  for  them,  whether  subscribers  to 
the  paper  or  not ; so  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pre- 
scription is  the  postage  of  the  letter  stating  the  com- 
plaint and  the  price  of  the  next  copy  of  The  Spirit. 
Many  remarkable  enres  of  valuable  animals  have  been 
made  through  the  medium  of  this  department.  Own- 
ers of  horses  or  cattle  are  therefore  advised  to  go  to 
any  news-stand  and  buy  a copy  of  the  paper,  that  they 
may  examine  this  important  feature  for  themselves. 
The  subscription  price  of  “ Tiie  Spirit,"  which  is  a 
high-class  sporting  journal  of  forty  years’  standing,  is 
$5  a year.  Address 

EDITOR  WILKES’  SPIRIT, 

201  William  Street,  New  York. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  44  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


The  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machines 

MADE  PERFECT  BY  THE  USE  OF  THE 

Bruen  Manufacturing  Co.’s  New  Cloth  Plate. 

By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop  Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  ana 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 
Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

678  Broadway,  New  York. 


“All  Men  who  Use  Plane  Irons." 

We  hereby  authorize  all  “ Hardware  Dealers"  to 
allow  their  customers  to  try  our  “Clover-Leaf Plane 
Irons,"  and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  take  them  back, 
reftxnd  price  paid,  and  charge  irons  over  to  us. 

We  want  Mechanics  and  Dealers  to  bun  no  Risk 
in  Buying  oub  Plane  Irons. 

See  that  our 


.A.  SAFE, 

CERTAIN, 


V Speedy  Cure 
)\ 

I NEURALGIA, 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


lOirversalLNeur  algia  j 


MARK 


TRADE 


REYNOLDS,  BARBER  & CO., 
Steel  Tempebing  Wi 


$25  PER  DAY.  Agents  wanted  in  every  city 
to  sell  Patent  Porcelain-lined  Gaslight  Reflectors,  for 
store  windows.  Excels  all  others.  Never  tarnishes 
nor  grows  dull.  Four  lights  equal  to  any  other  eight 
lights.  For  further  particulars,  address 
GREAT  AMERICAN  REFLECTOR  COMPANY, 
Office,  312  and  314  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


XK5/  nervous 

y DISEASES. 

- J Us  Effects  are 

Magical. 

■eceipt  e?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
tsi  A* do.,  $5.00,  postage  27  cts.;  twelve  do, 
i.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

& CO.,  120  Tremont  St.i  Boston. 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DOLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
1 of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


Sent  by  mall  on  re 
11.00,  postage  6 cent 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  ready: 

en  Victoria’s  Joue 

OUR  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS, 


«TANTED,  AGENTS, 

I $75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
I and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
1 SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  •which  twice  that 
amount  can  he  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  saved  on  Dry  Goods  of  every 
scription . Every  package  $1.  Send  for  descriptiv  e 
cular.  SYMONDS  & Co.,  129  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 


0 Uew  York.  V 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  The 
Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled, 
under  the  Direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant-General 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  New  Edition.  i2mo,  Morocco-Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS  : From  the  Death  of 
William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce.  With  a full  View  of  the 
English-Dutch  Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Portraits.  Four  Vols., 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

jjJJ  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  Designs,  $1  jX)  postpaid. 
Mmr.  ;m  M GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

> ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
1 1"  ,11  new  books  on  Architecture. 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps, 
HONE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 


DRUNKARD,  STOP  ! 

C.  C.  BEERS,  M.D.,  Boston,  has  cured  10,000  Inebri 
ates.  Judge  Russell,  Collector  of  Customs,  writes 
“ I know  your  practice  is  successful."  It  is  harmless 
Can  he  given  secretly.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


$20.  Gold  Coin.  $20. 


The  new  bnsiness  cards,  to  imitate  $20  gold  pieces. 
Ornamental  and  useful,  and  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium, ns  every  body  retains  them.  Manufactured  by 
W.  T.  & J.  MERSEREAU,  02  Duane  Street. 


LOOK!  LOOK! 

HO  MORE  BOOKS  RUINED  BY  CARRY- 
ING WITH  A STRAP. 
MILLER  & WATSON’S 

^PATE.Vr  BOOK  CLAMP 

\ Saves  Time,  Money  & Trouble. 

f>  Recommended  l.y  all  School  Teachers. 

> Sent  to  any  P.  O.  Address  in  the 
j)  United  States  on  receipt  of  50  cts. 

I Miller  & Watson, 

j SOLIS  MANUFACTURERS, 

* 211  Centre  St.,  N.  V . Clt  y. 
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“PLEASE  GIVE  ME  A PENNY,  SIR!” 

Is  one  of  his  pleasant  letters  to  the  Christian 
Times  of  London,  Kev.  Newman  Hall  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  what  might  he 
called  ‘ ‘ the  organized  charities”  of  New  York,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  various  institutions  of 
this  city  which  have  for  their  main  object  the 
care,  support,  and  rescue  from  a life  of  crime 
and  shame,  of  our  “forty  thousand  city  arabs,” 
as  he  enumerates  and  designates  the  young  va- 
grants and  beggars  of  both  sexes  who  live  in  the 
metropolis.  The  organized  charities  of  New 
York  have  been  praised  by  many  others  besides 
Mr.  Hall  ; there  is  no  doubt,  even  in  the  cold- 
est of  hearts  and  most  uncharitable  of  minds, 
that  they  are  practical  and  effective  means  of 
distributing  charity  and  doing  good ; but  there  is 
also  vast  room  for  the  judicious  bestowal  of  un- 
organized, individual  charity.  Of  special  chari- 
ties there  can  not  be  any  too  much,  even  if  some 
of  them  be  unwisely  administered,  nor  can  those 
who  have  the  means  to  bestow  go  far  wrong  in 
giving  freely  in  a general  way.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  at  this  time— during  the  present  unusu- 
ally hard  winter,  when  so  many  worthy  and 
industriously-disposed  persons  are,  by  the  pres- 
ent commercial  and  industrial  embarrassments, 
thrown  out  of  employment.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  10,000  to  15,000  working  men  and  women 
of  this  city  have  been  discharged  from  regular 
employment  since  the  opening  of  winter;  and 
the  proportion  in  other  cities  and  States  is  not 
less.  Many  of  these  must  necessarily  seek  relief 
at  the  various  charitable  institutions;  the  vast 
majority,  however,  must  depend  on  the  general 
charity  of  the  public.  The  public  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  such  want  exists,  for  the  needy 
applicants  hourly  asking  for  alms  reminds  them 
only  too  forcibly  and  unpleasantly  of  it,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  do  not  need  urging  to  give 
freely,  but  perhaps  the  gentle  reminder  which  we 
give  in  the  beautiful  picture  on  the  preceding 
page  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time,  when 
the  need  of  charity  is  so  great,  and  when  the  ex- 
travagance of  our  people  in  the  pursuit  of  vain 
and  ethereal  pleasures  is  so  unreasonable. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

AMIDST  the  loud  shout  of  reactionary  and 
partisan  exultation  which  saluted  the  suc- 
cess of  last  November,  we  were  told  that  now 
the  State  of  New  York  at  least  could  see  day- 
break, and  that  now  the  party  of  economy  and 
public  virtue  and  true  principles  of  government 
'laving  come  into  power  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Legislature,  we  should  see  what  we  should 
see.  But  before  the  first  month  of  the  session 
has  expired  a member  of  the  majority  is  re- 
ported in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  as  sav- 
ing, “ He  thought  that  any  rich  and  powerful 
corporation  could  overcome  any  committee  of 
the  House.” 

What  a statement  is  here  of  the  character  of 
the  Legislature ! That  it  was  made  by  a Dem- 
ocrat is  of  no  importance.  It  is  a subject  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  every  citizen  of  every 
party.  If  the  honor  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  has  become  a jest  even  to  them- 
selves, it  is  time  for  thoughtful  men  to  devise  a 
remedy  for  the  situation.  Yet  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  royal  road  to  the  reform,  nor 
that  the  difficulty  can  be  removed  by  law. 

There  is  an  evident  political  demoralization 
observable  upon  every  side,  which  is  really  due 
in  great  part  to  the  enormous  and  constant  so- 
phistication of  the  last  twenty  years  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Men  were  politically  obliged 
to  call  wrong  right ; to  chaffer,  and  higgle,  and 
explain  with  their  consciences — and  with  the 
inevitable  result.  The  political  character  of 
the  whole  country  was  morally  weakened,  and 
we  are  now  paying  the  moral  as  the  war  was 
the  material  penalty.  We  are  apt  stoutly  to 
deny  any  relation  of  politics  to  morality,  bat 
the  truth  imperatively  asserts  itself ; and  he  is 
a very  insufficient  statesman  who  does  not  con- 
sider it. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  education 
i_sedmen.  If  any  thing  were  clear  when 
ia?  war  ended,  it  was  our  duty  and  interest  to- 
ward them  : a duty  that  might  be  overdone,  but 
was  not  therefore  to  be  left  undone.  Yet  the 
fact  of  emai  ripation,  so  beneficent  and  sublime 
in  itself,  has  undoubtedly  been  misinterpreted. 
It  was  but  an  act  of  justice,  long  and  cruelly 
delayed,  and  it  seemed  to  imply  a fine  moral 
elevation.  But  we  have  probably  accepted  the 
aspect  oi  the  act  for  the  intention.  For  it  was 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  a nation  which  had 
so  long  confused  its  conscience  upon  the  sub- 
ject could  at  once  rise  to  such  a height.  And 
t did  not.  Those  who  supposed  it  possible 
, ere  mistaken.  Those  who  have  thought  that 
a policy  founded  upon  the  view  of  emancipation 
ns  a moral  regeneration  of  the  country  would  be 
warmly  sustained  have  deceived  themselves. 
The  completion  of  emancipation  is  due  to  the 
same  national  necessity  that  began  it ; and  they 
confuse  their  minds  who  persist  in  regarding  it 
as  a great  moral  victory. 

That  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  so  is  un- 
questionable. It  will  at  length  be  seen  by  us 
that  honesty  is  the  beat  policy,  and  that  an  im- 
moral social  system  apl  Lit?  txpellij>ht,  but  costs 
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more  than  it  comes  to.  Nor  are  we  now  com- 
plaining that  nations  delay  reforms  which  mo- 
rality demands  until  the  demand  is  emphasized 
by  self-interest.  We  are  only  looking  for  some 
explanation  of  the  evident  and  painful  demor- 
alized state  of  the  public  mind  in  this  country 
which  is  called  the  great  reaction.  Every  as- 
pect of  it  is  as  mean  as  that  of  the  reaction  un- 
der Charles  II.  in  England.  The  inexpressibly 
contemptible  hostility  to  the  colored  population 
is  its  first  aspect — a hostility  which  feeds  itself 
by  every  kind  of  slander  and  wretched  appeal 
to  a wretched  prejudice,  and  forever  seeks  to 
exasperate  instead  of  conciliate  mutual  confi- 
dence. The  second  symptom  of  the  demoral- 
ization called  reaction  is  the  evident  tendency 
to  repudiation  in  some  quarters,  or  willing- 
ness not  to  fulfill  the  exact  moral  understand- 
ing that  existed  when  the  national  loans  were 
made. 

This  reaction  or  demoralization  will  be  the 
chief  reliance  in  the  approaching  Presidential 
election  of  the  party  which  fostered  slavery  and 
brought  on  the  war.  The  two  planks  of  its 
platform  will  be  hatred  of  the  negroes  and  re- 
pudiation. It  will  be  observed  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  this  State,  is  not 
often  mentioned  as  a probable  Presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party.  He  wrote  a 
letter,  indeed,  late  in  the  autumn,  declining  to 
be  considered  as  an  aspirant.  Such  a letter, 
of  course,  was  naturally  regarded  as  a polite  re- 
minder that  Barkis  was  willin’.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a sincere  per- 
formance. At  the  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion last  autumn  Mr.  Seymour  made  a speech, 
in  which  he  substantially  favored  keeping  the 
public  faith.  But  the  movement  of  the  re- 
action— the  process  of  demoralization — was  so 
rapid  that,  by  the  beginning  of  winter,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour found  that  his  latest  utterance  was  far 
behind  the  sentiment  of  his  party,  and  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a leader.  Mr.  Pendleton,  a 
frank  secessionist  and  repudiator,  had  not  con- 
cealed his  sentiments,  and  was  saluted  by  the 
Northwestern  reaction  as  the  true  interpreter 
of  the  party  feeling.  The  clamor  against  the 
untaxed  bonds  grew  louder  and  fiercer,  and 
Mr.  Seymour,  who  had  virtually  spoken  for 
that  interest,  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  that 
he  was  already  unavailable. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  intentional  fraud 
to  many  of  those  who  support  the  repudiating 
policy  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  proposed. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  a wide- 
spread feeling  upon  the  subject.  Business  is 
every  where  dull.  The  farmer’s  crops  he  upon 
his  hands.  Gold  is  feverish,  and  with  every  fluc- 
tuation ruins  thousands  of  small  country  trad- 
ers. Taxes  are  heavier  than  ever  before.  Yet 
people  of  small  means — and  they  are  the  great 
mass  of  the  population — see  that  the  holders  of 
the  gold-bearing  bonds  pay  no  tax  upon  them, 
while  gold  is  at  120,  or  130,  or  140.  The  tax- 
payers vaguely  feel  that  it  is  unjust ; that  here 
is  an  immense  amount  of  property  which  con- 
tributes nothing  at  all  to  the  taxes  yet  receives 
heavy  dividends  from  the  money  raised  by  tax- 
ation. The  mass  of  people  are  not  thinkers ; 
they  know  little  of  political  economy,  and  they 
udll  be  very  friendly  to  any  party  or  policy  which 
promises,  as  they  imagine,  to  equalize  taxa- 
tion. 

Yet  probably  there  is  no  one  of  the  persons 
who  have  this  feeling  and  wish  this  result  who 
would  not  agree,  upon  reflection,  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  an  actual  breach  of  faith. 
If  the  United  States  should  tax  their  bonds 
under  the  plea  that  they  were  originally  ex- 
empted only  from  local  taxation,  or  if  there 
should  be  a payment  of  the  interest  upon  a 
part  of  the  FivPTwenties  in  greenbacks,  or  if 
the  whole  debt  should  be  repudiated,  the  result 
would  be  njprally  the  same;  the  national  faith 
would  be  broken  and  the  national  name  dis- 
honored ; and  it  would  be  economically  the 
same,  for  credit  being  destroyed,  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  would  be  prostrated. 
The  first  step  might  not  be  ill-intentioned,  but 
the  end  of  the  journey  would  be  in  full  view. 
The  embezzlers  whom  every  year  discovers  and 
sends  to  self-destruction  or  to  the  State  Prison 
meant  to  replace  every  thing  before  any  body 
could  be  a loser.  Ye  who  listen  with  credulity 
to  the  whispers  of  Butler,  and  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  phantoms  of  Pendleton,  attend 
to  the  history  of  every  man  and  of  every  nation 
which  deliberately  breaks  faith  ! 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  faithful  citizen,  there- 
fore, not  to  say  that  the  people  are  evidently  re- 
solved to  do  an  unwise  or  dishonest  thing,  but  to 
show  them  that  unwisdom  and  dishonesty  can 
not  be  advantageous.  There  is  a favorite  and  fa- 
miliar method  of  disposing  of  great  public  ques- 
tions by  saying,  “ Oh,  the  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  it !”  But  if  the  people  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  a false  or  a wrong  policy — 
what  then  ? Is  an  honest  man  to  fall  into  line 
and  shout  Great  is  Diana ! or  is  he  to  persist  in 
preaching  the  unknown  God?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  country  is  ready  to  break  faith, 
and  all  honest  men  have  a right  to  demand  from 
Congress  a financial  policy  which  will  be  sim- 
ple, efficient,  and  just.  The  reaction  unresist- 
ed will  be  an  incalculable  moral  and  material 
misfortune  to  the  country;  and  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  way  to  resist  it  is  not  to 
yield  to  it. 


WEEKLY. 


THE  ALPHABET  AND  THE  NEW 
CITIZENS. 

There  is  no  subject  of  profounder  interest 
than  that  of  education  in  the  late  rebel  States ; 
and  while  the  Democratic  journals  are  every 
where  sneering  and  canting  about  the  freed- 
men,  and  striving  to  inflame  and  perpetuate 
hostility  between  the  races,  the  freedmen  them- 
selves are  steadily  advancing  in  education  and 
intelligence.  The  moment  emancipation  was 
accomplished,  whatever  was  done  or  left  un- 
done education  of  the  freedmen  became  a na- 
tional necessity.  If  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters could  have  had  their  way,  the  new  citi- 
zens would  have  been  left  wholly  to  the  old. 
If  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  had  not  been  sus- 
tained against  the  veto,  the  situation  at  the 
South  would  have  been  infinitely  obscurer  than 
it  is.  The  question  that  was  so  persistently 
asked  in  some  quarters,  whether  it  were  the 
proper  business  of  Congress  or  the  Government 
to  educate  a part  of  the  people  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ? was  answered  by  the  plain  necessities  of 
the  case.  With  four  millions  of  emancipated 
persons  among  six  or  eight  millions  who  had 
been  a master  class,  who  knew  that  emancipa- 
tion had  been  wrought  despite  them,  and  who 
could  not  avoid  seeing  in  every  freedman  a 
living  sign  of  their  defeat  and  humiliation, 
there  could  be  no  more  palpable  national  duty 
than  to  instruct  the  emancipated  class. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  had 
been  faithful  men  and  women  engaged  ill  teach- 
ing, and  voluntary  societies  rapidly  arose  to 
carry  forward  the  good  work,  which  has  now 
fallen  very  much*into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s  Association  But  General 
Howard,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  has  always 
been  in  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
various  societies,  and  has  taken  care  that  every 
thing  within  the  power  of  the  Bureau  should  be 
done  for  the  cause.  Amidst  the  fierce  storm 
of  politics  this  noiseless  work  has  proceeded — a 
work  of  incalculable  value,  and  largely  depend- 
ent upon  private  subscription. 

The  whole  subject  is  so  vitally  related  to  the 
rapid  pacification  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
lhat  we  confess  none  of  the  reports  which  are 
made  by  the  various  Departments  at  this  season 
seems  to  us  more  significant  than  that  of  Gen- 
eral Howard  upon  this  subject.  His  name 
will  surely  live  in  the  traditions  of  a grateful 
race.  A more  faithful  friend  no  class  in  this 
country  ever  had,  a more  patriotic  and  modest 
public  servant  has  not  been  known  among  us. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been  rumors  of 
his  removal,  but  some  good  genius  has  stayed 
the  Presidential  hand;  and  as  the  prolonged 
duration  of  the  Bureau  is  doubtful,  it  may  fair- 
ly be  presumed  that  the  General  will  remain 
to  the  end.  In  his  late  Report  he  speaks  in  the 
most  encouraging  tone  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  organization  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  Bureau  is  constantly 
more  complete  and  efficient.  It  works  har- 
moniously with  all  the  voluntary  associations, 
and  the  General  thinks  that  “the  freedmen 
may,  before  long,  be  safely  left  with  such  in- 
structors.” For  the  last  six  months,  reported 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alvord,  General  Superintendent 
of  schools  in  each  State,  we  learn  that  the  whole 
number  of  schools  reported,  including  Sunday  - 
schools,  is  3695,  and  of  pupils  238,  342.  This  was 
an  increase  of  the  previous  six  months  of  1503 
schools  and  76,638  pupils.  Of  these  schools 
1056  are  sustained  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the 
freedmen,  and  391  of  the  buildings  are  owned 
by  themselves ; 699  of  the  teachers  in  the  day 
and  night  schools  are  colored,  and  1388  white. 
28,068  colored  pupils  have  paid  tuition,  the  aver- 
age amount  per  month  being  $14,555 ; and  only 
6911  of  the  pupils  were  free  before  the  war. 
There  are  21  normal  schools,  with  1881  pupils. 
These  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers, 
have  been  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  are  to  be  multiplied  rapidly.  The 
total  expenditure  by  the  Bureau  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes  during  the  six  months  was 
$220,833  01,  and  for  the  whole  year  $643,- 
766  20. 

The  interest  in  education  among  the  colored 
people,  says  the  General,  does  not  flag,  and  the 
educational  effort  has  been  strikingly  success- 
ful. The  progress  under  necessarily  unfavor- 
able circumstances,  the  permanency  of  the 
schools,  scarcely  one  failing  after  beginning, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  general  intelligence 
among  the  colored  population,  are  such  as  to 
cause  the  General  to  say  that  “ the  hopes  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  freedmen  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  The  Future  is  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  entire  race  redeemed  from  bondage 
and  ignorance.”  These  are  cheerful  words, 
spoken  by  one  who  knows  more  of  the  matter 
than  any  body  else. 

General  Howard  recommends  that  when  the 
term  of  the  Bureau  expires  the  educational  di- 
vision, “ which  is  beyond  measure  important,” 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, with  ample  power  to  sustain  and  ex- 
tend the  present  system.  How  agreeable  it  is, 
after  the  stupid  ribaldry  of  the  Copperhead  cor- 
respondence from  the  South,  in  which  every 
thing  ludicrous  is  distorted  and  derided,  to 
contemplate  the  facts  of  utjis  Report  and  all  that 
they  imply  I 
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* CHILD  MURDER. 

In  our  paper  for  January  25  we  published  a 
view  of  the  wicket  of  the  Foundling  Hospital 
at  Florence,  in  Italy,  and  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  alarming  increase  of  infanticide 
and  of  other  unmentionable  crimes.  Indeed 
the  most  startling  phenomenon  of  our  life  is 
the  apparent  decline  of  the  maternal  sentiment. 
Essays  are  constantly  published  by  medical  men 
which  explain  the  mysterious  advertisements  in 
otherwise  respectable  newspapers.  In  some 
papers  the  reader  may  find  nearly  a column  of 
such  advertisements,  which,  in  plain  English, 
are  merely  murder  made  easy  and  disease  made 
sure.  They  are  both  a cause  and  a symptom ; 
and  the  essays  of  which  we  speak  are  the  record 
of  the  experience  of  faithful  and  wise  physicians. 
The  late  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  them,  declared,  in  a 
former  number  of  this  journal,  that  the  average 
of  children  in  American  families  has  declined 
from  eight  to  less  than  three,  and  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  is  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a condi- 
tion is  that  human  life  declines  in  value,  and 
that  the  unwilling  mother  views  infanticide 
with  composure.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties in  Massachusetts  has  ascertained  during  the 
last  year  that’  eighty  out  of  every  hundred  in- 
fants placed  in  public  alms-houses  die  within  a 
short  time  ; and  an  asylum  has  been  founded  to 
care  for  the  unfortunate  children ; and  all  the 
town  authorities  are  authorized  to  send  found- 
lings and  all  deserted  infants  thither.  During 
the  last  week,  also,  another  instance  of  this 
wanton  carelessness  of  life,  or  in  other  words, 
murder,  was  exposed  in  this  city.  A woman 
applied  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  a burial  per- 
mit for  a child  two  months  old.  Dr.  Harris 
was  suspicious,  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  body  of  the  infant  was  bronght 
from  the  house  of  Catharine  D.  Putnam,  who 
keeps  a lying-in  hospital  for  women  who  are  not 
wives. 

The  certificate  upon  which  the  permit  was 
sought  was  given,  according  to  the  report  in 
the  morning  papers,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Ran- 
ney,  and  a false  number  of  the  house  was  men- 
tioned. To  the  inquiry,  whether  it  was  a dis- 
reputable house,  Dr.  Ranney  replied  that  if 
taking  children  from  the  breast  and  feeding 
them  upon  “spoon  victuals”  tends  to  shorten 
their  lives,  and  “ if  persons  in  a house  doing 
this  thing  makes  it  disreputable,  then  this  is  a 
disreputable  house.”  The  cook  testified  that 
Mrs.  Putnam  advertised  children  for  adoption, 
and  kept  them  until  they  were  adopted,  and 
that  there  was  a death  in  the  house  every  two 
months.  That  is,  Mrs.  Putnam  keeps  a lying- 
in  retreat  for  mothers  who  wish  to  abandon 
their  offspring,  and  Mrs.  Putnam  disposes  of 
them.  If  there  are  no  applicants  for  adoption 
the  fate  of  the  infants  may  be  surmised. 

The  experience  of  Europe  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  foundling  hospitals  as  the  surest 
method  of  diminishing  child  mnrder.  The  ar- 
gument that  such  institutions  tend  to  promote 
vice  by  alleviating  its  consequences  is  not  sound. 
For  we  have  no  right  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
those  who  are  wholly  innocent  a means  of  re- 
straining the  guilty.  Nor  is  the  correction  of 
the  evil  from  which  this  crime  springs  to  be 
found  in  vehement  denunciation  and  exclama- 
tions of  horror,  and  then  leaving  it  to  cure  it- 
self. In  the  city  of  New  York  we  believe  that 
the  Creche  receives  foundlings  under  certain 
conditions;  but  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  such 
foundling  hospitals  as  those  in  Europe.  Nor 
have  we  any  doubt  that  the  revelations  of  every 
month  and  week,  the  testimony  of  science  and 
of  the  police,  will  rapidly  persuade  the  public 
of  this  truth. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

As  there  is  no  report  published  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Convention  at 
Albany  except  in  the  local  papers,  which  are 
usually  a fortnight  behind  the  debates,  it  is  edi- 
fying to  observe  the  criticisms  which  are  made 
upon  that  body  and  its  work.  The  Democratic 
papers  were  not  favorable  to  the  Convention  be- 
fore it  assembled,  and  soon  after  its  delibera- 
tions began  the  New  York  Tribune  led  off  in  a 
loud  denunciation  of  its  “ windiness,”  and  set  the 
fashion  of  laughing  at  it,  which  has  been  faith- 
fully followed  to  the  present  time. 

But  we  believe  that  when  the  work  of  the 
Convention  is  submitted  to  the  people  they  will 
heartily  approve  it ; and  this  is  an  opinion  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  members  of  the  dominant 
political  party  among  the  delegates.  Even  the 
Albany  Argus,  which  upon  the  adjournment  in 
the  autumn  denounced  the  probable  action  of 
the  Convention  as  destructive  of  all  that  is  most 
desirable  in  civil  society,  now  that  its  labors  are 
coming  to  an  end  describes  the  changes  made 
by  it  as  generally  valuable.  Doubtless  the 
Argus  thinks  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Convention  has  as  yet  made  very  few 
radical  alterations  in  the  present  Constitution. 
It  has  equalized  the  suffrage,  and  extended  the 
term  of  the  judges  to  fourteen^rcars,  and  it  has 
laid  certain  restrictions  upon  the  Legislature  in 
passing  .specuiUaws.  But  it  has  been  unspar- 
fij^rilyrbjeOTUglatti/lJroposition  of  fundamental 
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reform  other  than  that  of  the  voting  qualifica- 
tion. 

Thus  the  article  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Charities,  proposing  a complete  system  of 
State  care  of  charities  and  charitable  bequests, 
was— not  to  speak  lightly— incontinently  crum- 
pled up  and  thrown  out  of  the  window.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Erastus 
Brooks,  who  is  peculiarly  familiar  with  the 
whole  subject,  and  made  a long  and  valuable 
and  interesting  speech  upon  presenting  his  ar- 
ticle, struggled  strenuously  to  save  his  work 
from  immediate  and  ignominious  rejection ; 
but  Judge  Comstock  bore  down  upon  him  with 
a legal  argument  upon  charitable  uses  and  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  the  whole  subject  to  the  Leg- 
islature, and  was  most  decidedly  supported  by 
the  Convention. 

This  debate  seemed  to  have  given  the  Con- 
vention a taste  of  blood ; so  when  the  Report 
of  tho  Committee  upon  Education  appeared 
another  onset  was  made.  The  Committee  pro- 
posed to  recognize  in  the  Constitution  the  Land 
Scrip  and  Cornell  University  Eunds,  and  to  cre- 
ate a State  Board  of  Education  to  do  the  duties 
which  are  now  divided  between  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 
The  first  proposition  was  so  evidently  proper 
that  it  was  adopted  after  very  little  debate. 
But  the  second  led  to  a very  animated  discus- 
sion daring  two  days.  Mr.  Hale,  of  Essex ; 
Mr.  Alvord,  of  Onondaga;  Judge  Barker, 
of  Albany ; Judge  Verplanck,  of  Eric,  and 
Judge  Comstock,  of  Onondaga,  were  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  proposition,  which  was  sup- 
ported mainly  by  Mr.  Gould,  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Finally  the 
test  question  was  raised  upon  an  amendment 
of  Judge  Comstock’s,  virtually  continuing  the 
present  system,  for  which  the  Chairman  offered 
a substitute,  in  which  the  proposition  of  the  sec- 
tion reported  was  made  more  precise.  The  di- 
vision defeated  the  Committee  by  a small  ma- 
jority in  a house  which  was  not  a quorum ; but 
the  question  of  quorum  was  not  raised,  and  the 
defeat  was  accepted.  The  Convention  then 
trampled  the  whole  article  under  foot,  except- 
ing the  first  section.  It  even  refused  to  guar- 
antee the  freedom  of  the  common  schools  in 
the  fundamental  law ; but  on  a subsequent  day 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
moved  that  the  Committee  on  Revision  be  in- 
structed to  report  the  guarantee. 

As  we  write  the  Convention  is  engaged  upon 
the  article  providing  for  the  government  of 
cities.  It  is  not  possible  to  foretell  the  decision, 
but  our  decided  impression  is  that  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  advise  the  people  of  the  State  to 
relinquish  the  right  of  necessary  control  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Judge  Verplanck,  of  Erie, 
one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  the  Convention, 
declared  that  he  thought  the  Constitution  so  far 
as  completed  the  best  State  Constitution  ever 
made ; but  he  said  that  unless  the  government 
of  the  great  cities,  including  the  police  and  the 
health  management  and  all  other  subjects,  was 
left  wholly  to  themselves,  he  was  very  sure  that 
this  best  of  Constitutions  would  be  fatally  in- 
jured and  justly  rejected.  To  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  clear,  both  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience, that  such  a course  would  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  a criminal  renunciation  of  their 
unquestionable  authority  by  the  people  of  New 
York. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  party  upon  the  Constitution  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  decision  of  this 
question.  If  the  subject  is  left  as  it  stands  at 
present,  or  if  the  Constitution  expressly  assert 
a system  of  State  care  of  the  police  and  health, 
the  party  will  oppose  it ; if  the  power  of  con- 
trol is  expressly  renounced,  the  party  may  sup- 
port the  Constitution.  But  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  the  labor  of  the  Convention  a faithful 
■fetory  of  its  deliberations  will  not  shame  those 
who  have  diligently  devoted  themselves  to  the 
duty  which  was  imposed  upon  them. 


MOTLEY’S  NEW  VOLUMES. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Mr.  Mot- 
ley’s History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  fin- 
ishing the  work,  are  just  published  by  the 
Harpers.  They  are  wholly  worthy  of  the 
author,  and  the  interest  of  the  narration  is 
fascinating  to  the  very  end.  That  end  is  the 
truce  between  the  States -General,  the  Arch- 
Duke,  and  the  King  of  Spain  in  1609,  which, 
after  forty  years  of  the  most  memorable  hero- 
ism upon  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  virtually  es- 
tablished the  Republic.  These  two  volumes 
are  therefore  the  end  of  the  historian’s  present 
undertaking.  But  he  is  already  at  work  upon 
the  natural  sequel  of  the  story  here  told,  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  ending  with  the  peace  of 
Westphalia. 

We  are  more  than  ever  impressed  in  these 
volumes  by  the  singular  fitness  of  the  historian 
for  the  particular  task  he  has  chosen.  Mr. 
Motley  comes  to  his  work  not  as  a scholar 
merely,  nor  as  a historian  in  the  sense  of  mere 
annalist,  but  as  a man  of  individual  convictions 
and  as  a citizen  with  a full  share  of  social  and 
political- responsibility.  History,  in  his  judg- 
ment, is  not  a more  or  less  imposing  and  brill- 
iant romance,  but  a part  of  our  own  life  und 
full  of  the  most  valuable  experience.  He, 
therefore,  does  not  afij#^ t a judicial  in^artiality, 


except  as  to  facts.  For  the  rest  he  judges  the 
times  and  persons  of  his  narrative  as  he  would 
his  contemporaries,  making  the  due  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  epochs.  Upon  the  great 
questions  involved  in  the  struggle  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  historian’s  convictions  are  so  clear, 
his  sympathies  so  fresh,  and  his  interest  so 
vital,  that  he  has,  as  he  ought  to  have,  the 
warmth  of  an  actual  actor  in  the  events  he  de- 
scribes. And  so,  substantially,  he  is.  The 
same  relentless  and  cruel  hostility  to  liberty  of 
thought  that  sustained  the  devilish  war  of 
Philip  II.  upon  the  Netherlands,  the  same 
feeling  of  caste  which  caused  the  Kings  of  En- 
gland, France,  and  Spain  to  hate  the  very  name 
of  Republic  and  a government  of  burghers; 
under  changed  forms  are  the  substance  ot  our 
struggles  to-day,  the  struggles  which  Mr.  Mot- 
ley has  seen  both  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

The  men  and  events  treated  in  these  volumes 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
Elizabeth  of  England,  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  Maur- 
ice of  Nassau,  John  of  Olden -Barneveld, 
James  I.  of  England,  with  the  Marquis  of  Spi- 
nola  and  a crowd  of  lesser  actors,  are  constantly 
conspicuous  upon  the  page.  Then  we  have  the 
brilliant  opening  campaign  of  Maurice  against 
Alexander  Farnese,  and  the  contests  between 
Farnese  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  the  lat- 
ter’s finally  successful  operations ; the  battle  of 
Ivry,  and  the  pompous  farce  of  Henry’s  con- 
version ; with  the  siege  of  Ostend  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Nieuport ; Heemskeok’s  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar ; the  difference  be- 
tween Maurice  and  Barneveld  ; the  petulance 
of  Elizabeth  ; the  rise  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
trade ; the  arctic  explorations ; and  the  many 
and  long  negotiations  leading  at  last  to  peace. 

Philip  II.  died  in  1600,  and  his  character  is 
elaborately  analyzed  by  the  historian.*  The 
whole  history  is  indeed  the  record  of  his  crimes ; 
but  the  summary  of  his  life  is  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  of  historical  judgments  in  its  sever- 
ity and  forcev  Philip  was  the  fearful  illustra- 
tion .of  what  the  logic'  of  the  Romish  Church 
will  make  of  a sincere  zealot  who  is  also  a mon- 
arch of  vast  power.  Philip  was  the  scourge 
of  civilization.  The  misery  which  he  caused  is 
indescribable,  and  his  sole  excuse  for  it  was 
that  other  men  did  not  think  as  he  did  upon 
religious  subjects. 

The  Netherlands  stood  against  him  with  a 
zeal  as  unswerving  as  his  own.  The  brave, 
gay,  frivolous,  and  false  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
“ Huguenot,”  as  he  was  called,  would  have  ex- 
tinguished the  hope  of  mankind  with  a smile, 
and  had  the  Netherlands  been  overcome  En- 
gland would  have  fallen.  The  heroic  devotion 
of  the  Dutch,  their  tough  tenacity,  their  indom- 
itable industry  and  enterprise  by  which,  during 
so  constant  and  engrossing  a war,  they  rose  into 
the  first  commercial  and,  for  their  numbers,  the 
first  military  power  of  the  age,  are  well  worth 
our  most  thoughtful  study.  Sometimes  during 
the  war  the  citizens  taxed  themselves  fifty  per 
cent,  of  their  individual  incomes,  and  so  doubled 
the  public  exchequer;  and  there  were  years 
when  one  man  out  of  three  of  the  whole  male 
population  was  ready  to  be  mustered  into  the 
field.  There  was  hardly  a Netherlander,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  who  could  not  read  and  write ; 
and  the  schools  were  a public  charge.  Nothing 
but  such  a people  could  have  exhausted  and 
foiled  the  fanaticism  of  such  a king  as  Philip. 

Mr.  Motley  exposes,  without  equivocation, 
the  whole  system  of  treachery  and  swindling 
called  statecraft  and  diplomacy  under  which  a 
King  or  a Pope,  or  any  agent  of  theirs,  would 
lie  and  cheat  in  a manner  which,  in  a game  of 
cards,  would  cause  him  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
company.  Diplomacy  was  not  an  encounter 
of  wits,  it  was  merely  a bout  of  lying;  and 
whoever  succeeded  best  in  making  his  lies  be- 
lieved was  the  ablest  diplomatist. 

The  Netherlands  were  the  cradle  of  modern 
Liberty;  and  no  man  less  an  intelligent  lover 
of  liberty  than  Mr.  Motley  could  have  told 
their  heroic  story  with  such  perfect  apprecia- 
tion, such  sympathy  and  power. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  GYMNASTICS. 

W hen  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  announced  that,  if 
appointed  umpire  in  a base-ball  match,  he  would 
certainly  give  the  “champion  ball”  to  the  “nine” 
who  lost  the  game,  as  their  defective  playing  at 
outdoor  sports  was  in  some  measure  proof  that 
they  were  good  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons, 
with  a commendable  love  of  home  and  home- 
pleasures,  he  preached  a very  good  and  effective 
sermon  against  an  evil  into  which  a great  many 
young  men  of  America  are  running  at  present 
with  headlong  speed  and  injudicious  zeal.  In 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  young  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try have  of  late  years  committed  a great  many 
excesses;  and  they  need  to  be  warned  of  the 
dangers  to  health  and  beauty  which  they  are 
thereby  unwittingly  encountering.  The  devel- 
opment of  a taste  for  manly  exercises  designed 
to  promote  health  and  strength,  and  beauty  and 
grace  of  person,  has  undoubtedly  conduced  to  a 
diminution  of  certain  bad  habits,  and  has  been 
productive  of  temjiernnce  in  diet  and  drink ; but 
there  is  danger,  and  very  great  danger  too,  that 
we  shall  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  get 
something  too  much  of  gymnastics.  There  is 
now  existing  an  undue  interest,  not  only  to  wit- 
ness, but  to  perform,  feats  of  strength  und  agil- 


ity, which  are  attractive  merely  because  difficult 
and  dangerous.  We  know  of  one  gymnastic- 
school  in  this  city  which  possessed  the  “Pfau 
mania”  to  such  a degree  that  really  healthful  ex- 
ercises were  abandoned  while  the  scholars  risked 
their  necks  in  attempting  to  transform  themselves 
into  Russian  acrobats,  and  fly  through  the  air  on 
trapezes  swung  at  a dangerous  height,  but  not 
necessarily  more  difficult  to  catch  or  control  on 
that  account.  In  tact,  the  young  gymnasts  of 
the  whole  country,  including  pedestrians,  yachts- 
men, Turners,  base-ball  players,  cricketers,  and 
even  our  fair  friends,  the  lovers  of  croquet,  seem 
to  be  bent  on  becoming  “professionals.” 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  admire  the  wonderful 
nerve  that  must  be  present  in  the  man  who  walks 
a rope  over  the  great  cataract,  and  the  energy  and 
endurance  necessary  to  walk  a hundred  miles  in 
a day,  or  turn  innumerable  somersaults.  These 
are,  however,  not  true  gymnastics ; they  are  the 
amusement  of  an  hour,  or  the  labors  of  a game- 
ster, and  tend  to  no  advantage,  mental  or  phys- 
ical. Gymnastics  and  calisthenics  should  be 
taken,  like  medicines,  “for  their  own  sakes.” 
The  purpose  of  the  first  is  to  develop  and  regu- 
late the  strength  of  the  body ; the  other  to  pro- 
mote grace  in  the  movement  of  the  person ; and 
it  is  a matter  of  great  interest  to  know  how  and 
when  to  take  each,  and  how  much  of  each  to 
take.  Physical  education  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
greatest  value  to  mankind,  not  only  as  far  as  it^ 
own  direct  influence  is  concerned  on  the  health 
and  natural  existence,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  men- 
tal advancement  and  culture.  But  physical  ex- 
ercise should  be  so  regulated  that  the  j>hysiqne 
may  be  uniformly  advanced  and  strengthened,  at 
the  same  time  so  apportioned  that  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  may  not  occur.  Really  sound  physiolog- 
ical training  would  embrace  both  these  points ; 
but  of  late  we  have  not  been  physiologically 
“ sound,”  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  reason  the 
better.  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  amateur 
gymnasts  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in  these 
hurtful  “theatrical  gymnastics”  which  are  prac- 
ticed by  such  athletes  as  Blondin,  Pfau,  and  oth- 
ers, that  pantomimists  and  acrobats  are  short- 
lived people,  and  although,  doubtless,  other  ex- 
travagances and  temptations  assist  in  thus  pro- 
ducing an  evil  result,  it  is  not  be  denied  that 
over-exertion  and  the  want  of  sufficient  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  relation  between  food  of  a certain 
character  and  quantity,  and  exertion  of  a severe 
kind,  has,  in  many  instances,  laid  the  foundation 
of  disease,  and  been  the  primary  cause  of  an  early 
dissolution.  If,  then,  we  would  obtain  advantage 
from  exertion,  the  individual  requirements  of  food 
and  support  need  particular  attention.  Perhaps 
• in  no  way  have  the  old  rules  of  diet  been  so  erro- 
neous as  in  those  which  limit  the  supply  of  fluid. 
We  speak  now  as  to  quantity , and  not  as  to  qual- 
ity. A certain  waste  must  occur  during  excessive 
exertion,  and  unless  that  be  supplied  from  with- 
out, the  fluids  of  the  body  are  interfered  with, 
producing,  doubtless,  a redaction  in  weight,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  thickening  the  blood,  wasting 
the  muscle  which  is  dependent  to  a great  extent 
upon  fluid  for  its  function,  and  deranging  the  en- 
tire organization.  Again,  as  all  exertion  increases 
respiratibn,  it  becomes  an  important  matter  to 
supply  a proper  amount  of  fresh  air.  For  this 
reason  it  w ould  certainly  be  better  if  all  gym- 
nastic exercises  were  taken  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  plan  of  building  gymnasia  is  open  to  very  se- 
rious and  strong  objections.  Should,  how'ever, 
such  an  arrangement  be  necessary,  the  freest  ven- 
tilation should  be  insisted  on,  and  a particular 
freedom  from  dust  enforced.  One  other  matter, 
which  may  be  considered  a trivial  one,  and  yet 
which  is  very  influential  for  good  or  evil,  is  the 
clothing  that  is  worn  during  the  course  of  in- 
struction. Loose  flannel  clothes  are  in  every 
way  suitable,  and  particularly  is  it  necessary 
that  ample  space  be  afforded  about  the  chest 
and  shoulders.  But  most  important  of  all  is  the 
matter  of  proper  instruction  ; and  no  young  man 
or  woman  should  go  through  a course  of  physical 
exercise  without ..  good  guide  or  some  such  valu- 
able and  practical  book  as  the  volume  by  William 
Wood,  lately  published  by  Harper  & Brothers, 
and  which  has  already  reached  a second  edition 
and  become  a standard  authority  on  the  subject 
of  all  sorts  of  Physical  exercises. 


LITERARY. 

In  “ Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,”  published 
by  the  Harpers,  Paul  du  Chaillu  gives  us 
young  folks  a most  entertaining  little  book  of 
African  adventure,  anecdote,  and  information. 
Monsieur  Paul  was  an  ardent  if  not  a mighty 
hunter,  and  his  haps  and  mishaps  with  elephants, 
leopards,  boas,  and  gorillas  are  full  of  excite- 
ment. The  author,  whose  first  work  was  jeal- 
ously assailed  by  certain  critics  in  England,  has 
lived  to  see  the  fidelity  of  his  statements  con- 
firmed, and  it  is  not  as  a romance,  but  ns  a 
story  of  actual  experience,  that  this  attractive 
volume  appesds  to  the  reader.  It  is  written  for 
young  readers,  and  is  copiously  and  strikingly 
illustrated.  But  every  body  will  find  it  amusing 
and  interesting. 


ART  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  give  on  the  succeeding  page  a number  of 
views  in  the  several  Schools  of  Design,  or  Art 
Schools,  of  this  city,  the  most  perfect,  and  indeed 
the  only  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  country 
which  approach  completeness. 

The  Art  Schools  are  intended  not  only  for  the 
thorough  education  of  painters  and  sculptors,  but 
the  practical  instruction  of  designers  in  all  the 
various  arts  and  manufactures  which  require  de- 
signing and  engraving  in  any  of  their  branches. 
Many  people  have  opposed  these  schools  as  of  no 
practical  value,  and  even  to  this  day  the  propor- 
tion of  the  public  who  support  and  the  youth 
who  accept  the  advantages  of  these  schools  is 
but  au  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  popula- 


tion— not  one  in  ten  thousand.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  schools  are  yet  young  and  their  prac- 
tical value  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  demon- 
strated in  practical  results  or  the  development 
of  many  great  designers.  We  are  such  a prac- 
tical people  in  America  that  we  occasionally  fail 
to  see  the  utility  of  many  things  which  we  are 
required  to  learn.  But  a few  visits  to  either 
of  the  Art  Schools  of  New  York  would  demon- 
strate their  great  utility  to  the  most  skeptical  of 
Gradgrinds  in  search  of  the  hardest  of  facts. 

No  sensible  person  will  fail  to  be  interested  in 
an  evening  visit  to  the  drawing-classes  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  at  No.  472  Broadway. 
This  is  a school  supported  entirely  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  and  is  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  any  and  all  mechanics’ 
apprentices.  It  is  free  and  open  to  all  boys  of 
this  class ; and  at  the  present  time  numbers  450 
pupils.  First-class  teachers  are  alw'ays  in  at- 
tendance, and  as  desirous  of  instructing  as  boys 
can  be  to  learn.  If  the  apprentice  of  a machin- 
ist enters  the  school  he  is  put  to  work  at  first  on 
the  rudiments  of  mechanical  and  machine  draw- 
ing, and  gradually  advanced  until  the  most  com- 
plicated engine  is  made  plain  to  his  understand- 
ing, and  until  his  hand  can  copy  correctly  the 
design  which  has  been  set  before  him,  or  his 
mind  originate  a better.  In  the  same  way,  if  a 
window -shade -maker’s  apprentice  enters  this 
school  he  is  instructed  in  drawing  designs  for 
those  painted  window-shades  which  form  a not 
insignificant  part  of  our  industry.  The  large 
boy  in  the  engraving  on  the  right  and  lower  cor- 
ner of  our  page  of  illustrations  is  evidently  the 
apprentice  of  a cabinet-maker,  and  has  got  beyond 
the  first  rudiments  of  designing.  Eventually, 
when  he  shall  have  passed  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  study  in  this  school  at  night  and  his 
master’s  shop  during  tire  day,  he  will  be  able  not 
only  to  execute  with  tools,  as  most  journeymen 
can,  the  beautiful  scroll-work  which  ornaments 
. most  of  the  furniture  of  the  day,  but  also  to  de- 
sign new  and  original  and  perhaps  more  beauti- 
ful patterns.  The  apprentices  of  carpenters  and 
builders  are  also  taught  all  manner  of  architect- 
ural and  mathematical  drawing,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  complete  architects  of  them, 
but  to  give  them  such  a knowledge  of  architect- 
ure as  to  enable  them,  as  future  master-carpen- 
ters and  builders,  to  clearly  comprehend  the 
architect’s  plans  of  the  buildings  which  they  shall 
contract  to  erect.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Winans,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  school  for  eleven  years, 
and  who  has  done  much  to  educate  the  young 
mechanics  of  this  city,  informs  us  that  since  the 
school  was  started,  in  1856,  several  of  his  pupils 
have  become  designers  in  machine-work,  fresco- 
painting,  and  cabinet-work,  for  large  establish- 
ments, and  that  two  have  become  architects. 
The  practical  results  of  the  instruction  in  these 
schools,  however,  is  to  make  more  perfect  me- 
chanics of  the  apprentices. 

The  schools  of  the  Cooper  Institute  are  also 
free,  and  are  sustained  by  the  fund  which  estab- 
lished that  noble  institution.  They  are  open  alike 
to  males  and  females,  though  different  rooms 
are  provided  for  the  different  sexes.  Here  de- 
signing of  all  sorts  is  taught,  and  here  are  grad- 
uated designers  in  all  known  branches  of  manu- 
facture, including  silver,  brass  and  iron  work, 
tapestry,  jewelry,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  general 
course  of  instruction  is  maintained  here  as  in  the 
school  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  but  results, 
perhaps,  in  producing  more  professional  design- 
ers than  does  the  latter  school. 

The  antique  (or  statuary)  school  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Design  is  the  principal  and  high- 
est art  school  in  this  country.  It  is  not  an  ele- 
mentary school  as  are  the  others ; before  a stu- 
dent can  enter  it  he  must  have  already  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  art  and  acquired  such  a pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  pencil  or  crayon  as  to  be 
able  to  make  a drawing,  whose  excellence  shall 
indicate  to  the  school  council  the  possession  by 
the  applicant  of  a certain  degree  of  talent  for 
art.  This  drawing  must  be  of  a plaster  head, 
foot,  face,  or  other  portion  of  the  human  figure. 
The  student,  once  admitted,  has  the  privilege  of 
the  large  rooms  of  the  Academy,  where  are  to  be 
found  copies  in  plaster  of  all  the  famous  and 
beautiful  statues  of  the  Old  World.  These  they 
are  permitted  to  copy  and  study.  The  teachers 
are  merely  critics,  and  occasionally  point  out  the 
errors  of  the  students,  and  suggest  how  they  may 
be  remedied  or  avoided.  To  this  school  males 
and  females  are  alike  admitted.  Attached  to 
this  is  also  the  “ Life  School,”  to  which  only  the 
more  advanced  male  students  in  the  statuary 
school  are  admitted,  and  in  which  drawings  are 
made  from  living  models. 


THE  NEW  RECONSTRUCTION  BILL. 

Tub  new  Reconstruction  bill,  which  originated  with 
the  House  committee  (and  which  proposes  to  deprive 
the  President  of  all  power  to  further  oppose  the  Con- 
gressional scheme  of  reconstruction,  and  to  devolve 
his  present  powers  on  General  Grant,  as  the  General- 
in-chief  of  the  army),  was  passed  by  the  House,  after 
several  days’  debate,  on  January  21,  by  a vote  of  124 
yeas  to  45  nays — enough  to  carry  it  over  a veto  by  the 
President.  The  bill  was  promptly  introduced,  on  J an- 
uary  22,  in  the  Senate;  but  no  action  had  been  taken 
on  it,  though  it  was  thoroughly  debated,  up  to  Janu- 
ary 28.  

THE  COTTON  TAX. 

Tub  Senate  on  January  22  discharged  its  committee 
of  conference  on  the  Cotton  Tax  bill,  and  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  suspending  the  tax  for 
ISOS,  and  fixing  it  at  one  cent  per  pound  after  this 
year.  _ 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  TRAIN’S  DISCHARGE. 

George  Francis  Train,  whose  arrest  by  the  English 
authorities  at  Queenstown,  charged  with  Fenianism, 
was  noticed  in  our  last,  was  discharged  at  Cork  on 
January  20,  and  the  officers  at  London  deny  that  they 
authorized  his  arrest.  He  immediately  began  a suit 
against  the  British  Crown  for  illegal  arrest,  fixing  his 
damages  ut  $500,000. 
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terrify  her  in  the  dead  of  night.  Then  she  be- 
thought herself  of  an  Indian  cabinet  which  stood 
in  her  sitting-room,  and  instantly  made  up  her 
mind  to  put  the  Indian  diamond  in  the  Indian 
cabinet,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  two  beau- 
tiful native  productions  to  admire  each  other. 
Having  let  her  little  flow  of  nonsense  run  on  as 
far  as  that  point,  her  mother  interposed  and 
stopped  her. 

“My  dear!  your  Indian  cabinet  has  no  lock 
to  it,”  says  my  lady. 

“Good  Heavens,  mamma!”  cries  Miss  Ra- 
chel, “ is  this  an  hotel  ? Are  there  thieves  in 
the  house?” 

Without  taking  notice  of  this  fantastic  way  of 
talking,  my  lady  wished  the  gentlemen  good- 
night. She  next  turned  to  Miss  Rachel,  and 
kissed  her.  ‘ ‘ Why  not  let  me  keep  the  Diamond 
for  you  to-night  ?”  she  asked. 

Miss  Rachel  received  that  proposal  as  she 
might,  ten  years  since,  have  received  a proposal 
to  part  her  from  a new  doll.  My  lady  saw  there 
was  no  reasoning  with  her  that  night.  “Come 
into  my  room,  Rachel,  the  first  tiling  to-morrow 
morning,”  she  said.  “ I shall  have  something 
to  say  to  you.”  With  those  last  words  she  left 
us  slowly;  thinking  her  own  thoughts,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  not  best  pleased  with  the  way  by 
which  they  were  leading  her. 

Miss  Rachel  was  the  next  to  say  good-night. 
She  shook  hands  first  with  Mr.  Godfrey,  who 
was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  look- 
ing at  a picture.  Then  she  turned  back  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  still  sitting  weary  and  silent  in  a cor- 
ner. 

What  words  passed  between  them  I can’t  say. 
But  standing  near  the  old  oak  frame  which  holds 
our  large  looking-glass,  I saw  her,  reflected  in 
it,  slyly  slipping  the  locket  which  Mr.  Franklin 
had  given  to  her  out  of  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
and  showing  it  to  him  for  a moment,  with  a 
smile  which  certainly  meant  something  out  of 
the  common,  before  she  tripped  off  to  bed.  This 
incident  staggered  me  a little  in  the  reliance  I 
had  previously  felt  on  my  own  judgment.  I 
began  to  think  that  Penelope  might  be  right 
about  the  state  of  her  young  lady’s  affections 
after  all. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Rachel  left  him  eyes  to  see 
with,  Mr.  Franklin  noticed  me.  His  variable 
humor,  shifting  about  every  thing,  had  shifted 
about  the  Indians  already. 

“Betteredge,”  he  said,  “I’m  half  inclined  to 
think  I took  Mr.  Murthwaite  too  seriously  when 
we  had  that  talk  in  the  shrubbery.  1 wonder 
whether  he  has  been  tiying  any  of  his  traveler’s 
tales  on  us  ? Do  you  really  mean  to  let  the  dogs 
loose  ?” 

“ I’ll  relieve  them  of  their  collars,  Sir,”  I an- 
swered, ‘ ‘ and  leave  them  free  to  take  a turn  in 
the  night,  if  they  smell  a reason  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  says  Mr.  Franklin.  “We’ll  see 
what  is  to  be  done  to-morrow.  I am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  alarm  my  aunt,  Betteredge,  without 
a very  pressing  reason  for  it.  Good-night.” 

He  looked  so  worn  and  pale  as  he  nodded  to 
me,  and  took  his  candle  to  go  up  stairs,  that  I 
ventured  to  advise  his  having  a drop  of  brandy- 
and-water,  by  way  of  night-cap.  Mr.  Godfrey, 
walking  toward  us  from  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  backed  me.  He  pressed  Mr.  Franklin,  in 
the  friendliest  manner,  to  take  something  before 
he  went  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

When  the  last  of  the  guests  had  driven  away 
I went  back  into  the  inner  hall,  and  found  Sam- 
uel at  the  side-table,  presiding  over  the  brandy 
and  soda-water.  My  lady  and  Miss  Rachel  came 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  the  two 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Godfrey  had  some  brandy  and 
soda-water.  Mr.  Franklin  took  nothing.  He 
sat  down,  looking  dead  tired ; the  talking  on  this 
birthday  occasion  had,  I suppose,  been  too  much 
for  him. 

My  lady,  turning  round  to  wish  them  good- 
night, looked  hard  at  the  wicked  Colonel’s  lega- 
cy shining  in  her  daughter’s  dress. 

“Rachel,”  she  asked,  “where  are  you  going 
to  put  your  Diamond  to-night  ?” 

Miss  Rachel  was  in  high  good  spirits,  just  in 
that  humor  for  talking  nonsense,  and  perversely 
persisting  in  it  as  if  it  was  sense,  which  you  may 
sometimes  have  observed  in  young  girls  when 
they  are  highly  wrought  up,  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
citing day.  First,  she  declared  she  didn’t  know 
where  to  put  the  Diamond.  Then  she  said,  “on 
her  dressing-table,  of  course,  along  with  her  oth- 
er things.”  Then  she  remembered  that  the  Dia- 
mond might  take  to  shining  of  itself,  with  its 
awful  moony  light,  in  the  dark,  and  that  would 


SHE  WENT  UP  TO  MR.  FRANKLTN  WITHOUT  APPEARING  TO  NOTICE  MR.  GODFREY. 


I only  note  these  trifling  circumstances,  be- 
cause, after  all  I had  seen  and  heard  that  day,  it 
pleased  me  to  observe  that  our  two  gentlemen 
were  on  jpst  as  good  terms  as  ever.  Their  war- 
fare of  words  (heard  by  Penelope  in  the  draw- 
ing-room), and  their  rivalry  for  the  best  place  in 
Miss  Rachel’s  good  graces,  seemed  to  have  set 
no  serious  difference  between  them.  But  there ! 
they  were  both  good-tempered,  and  both  men  of 
the  world.  And  there  is  certainly  this  merit  in 
people  of  station,  that  they  are  not  nearly  so 
quarrelsome  among  each  other  as  people  of  no 
station  at  all. 

Mr.  Franklin  declined  the  brandy-and-water, 
and  went  up  stairs  with  Mr.  Godfrey,  their  rooms 
being  next  door  to  each  other.  On  the  landing, 
however,  either  his  cousin  persuaded  him,  or  he 
veered  about  and  changed  his  mind  as  usual. 
“ Perhaps  I may  want  it  in  the  night,”  he  called 
down  to  me.  “Send  up  some  brandy  into  my 
room.” 

I sent  up  Samuel  with  the  brandy-and-water ; 
and  then  went  out  and  unbuckled  the  dogs’  col- 
lars. They  both  lost  their  heads  with  astonish- 
ment on  being  set  loose  at  that  time  of  night, 
and  jumped  upon  me  like  a couple  of  puppies! 
However,  the  rain  soon  cooled  them  down  again  : 
they  lapped  a drop  of  water  each,  and  crept  back 
into  their  kennels.  As  I went  into  the  house  I 
noticed  signs  in  the  sky  which  betokened  a break 
fh  the  weather  for  the  better.  For  the  present, 
it  still  poured  heavily,  and  the  ground  was  in  a 
perfect  sop. 

Samuel  and  I went  all  over  the  house,  and 
shut  up  as  usual.  I examined  every  thing  my- 
self, and  trusted  nothing  to  my  deputy  on  this 
occasion.  All  was  safe  and  fast  when  I rested 
my  old  bones  in  bed,  between  midnight  and  one 
in  the  morning. 

The  worries  of  the  day  had  been  a little  too 
much  for  me,  I suppose.  At  any  rate,  I had  a 
touch  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  malady  that  night.  It 
was  sunrise  before  I fell  oft'  at  last  into  a sleep. 
All  the  time  I lay  awake  the  house  was  as  qui- 
et as  the  grave.  Not  a sound  stirred  but  the 
splash  of  the  rain,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees  as  a breeze  sprang  up  with  the 
morning. 


With  a look  that  was  not  like  herself,  with  a 
voice  that  was  not  like  her  own,  Miss  Rachel  an- 
swered, as  my  daughter  had  answered : 

“The  Diamond  is  gone.” 

Having  said  those  words  she  withdrew  into 
her  bedroom,  and  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

Before  we  knew  which  way  to  turn  next  my 
lady  came  in,  hearing  my  voice  in  her  daughter’s 
sitting-room,  and  wondering  w hat  had  happened. 
The  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Diamond  seemed  to 
petrify  her.  She  went  straight  to  Miss  Rachel’s 
bedroom  and  insisted  on  being  admitted.  Miss 
Rachel  let  her  in. 

The  alarm,  running  through  the  house  like 
fire,  caught  the  two  gentlemen  next. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  the  first  to  come  out  of  his 
room.  All  he  did  when  he  heard  what  had  hap- 
pened was  to  hold  up  his  hands  in  a state  of  be- 
wilderment, which  didn’t  say  much  for  his  nat- 
ural strength  of  mind.  Mr.  Franklin,  whose 
clear  head  I had  confidently  counted  on  to  ad- 
vise as,  seemed  to  be  as  helpless  as  his  cousin 
when  he  heard  the  news  in  his  turn.  For  a. won- 
der, he  had  had  a good  night’s  rest  at  last ; and 
the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  sleep  had,  as  he  said 
himself,  apparently  stupefied  him.  However, 
when  he  had  swallowed  his  cup  of  coffee — which 
he  always  took,  on  the  foreign  plan,  some  hours 
before  he  ate  any  breakfast — his  brains  bright- 
ened ; the  clear-headed  side  of  him  turned  up, 
and  he  took  the  matter  in  hand,  resolutely  and 
cleverly,  much  as  follows : 

He  first  sent  for  the  servants,  and  told  them 
to  leave  all  the  low  er  doors  and  windows  (w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  front  door,  which  1 had 
opened)  exactly  as  they  had  been  left  when  we 
locked  up  overnight.  He  next  proposed  to  his 
cousin  and  me  to  make  quite  sure,  before  we 
took  any  further  steps,  that  the  Diamond  had 
not  accidentally  dropped  somewhere  out  of  sight 
— say  at  the  back  of  the  cabinet,  or  down  behind 
the  table  on  which  the  cabinet  stood.  Having 
searched  in  both  places,  and  found  nothing — 
having  also  questioned  Penelope,  and  discovered 
from  her  no  more  than  the  little  she  had  already 
told  me — Mr.  Franklin  suggested  next  extending 
our  inquiries  to  Miss  Rachel,  and  sent  Penelope 
to  knock  at  her  bedroom  door. 

My  lady  answered  the  knock,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  The  moment  after  we  heard 
it  locked  inside  by  Miss  Rachel.  My  mistress 
came  out  among  us,  looking  sorely  puzzled  and 
distressed.  “The  loss  of  the  Diamond  seems 
to  have  quite  overwhelmed  Rachel,”  she  said, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Franklin.  “She  shrinks,  in  the 
strangest  manner,  from  speaking  of  it,  even  to 
me.  It  is  impossible  you  can  see  her  for  the 
present.” 

Having  added  to  our  perplexities  by  this  ac- 
count of  Miss  Rachel,  my  lady,  after  a little  ef- 
fort, recovered  her  usual  composure,  and  acted 
with  her  usual  decision. 

“ I suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it  ?”  she  said, 
quietly.  “ I suppose  I have  no  alternative  but 
to  send  for  the  police  ?” 

“And  the  first  thing  for  the  police  to  do,” 
added  Mr.  Franklin,  catching  her  up,  “ is  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Indian  jugglers  who  performed  here 
last  night.” 

My  lady  and  Mr.  Godfrey  (not  know  ing  what 
Mr.  Franklin  and  I knew)  both  started,  and  both 
looked  surprised. 

“ I can’t  stop  to  explain  myself  now,”  Mr. 
Franklin  went  on.  “I  can  only  tell  you  that 


About  half  past  seven  I woke,  and  opened  my 
window  on  a fine  sunshiny  day.  The  clock  hail 
struck  eight,  and  I was  just  going  out  to  chain 
up  the  dogs  again,  when  I heard  a sudden  whisk- 
ing of  petticoats  on  the  stairs  behind  me. 

I turned  about,  and  there  was  Penelope  flying 
downafterme  like  mad.  “Father!”  she  scream- 
ed, “come  up  stairs,  for  God’s  sake ! The  Dia- 
mond is  gone  /” 

“Are  you  out  of  your  mind  ?”  1 asked  her. 

“Gone!”  says  Penelope.  “Gone,  nobody 
knows  how ! Come  up  and  see.  ” 

She  dragged  me  after  her  into  her  young  lady’s 
sitting-room,  which  opened  into  her  bedroom. 
There,  on  the  threshold  of  her  bedroom  door, 
stood  Miss  Rachel,  almost  as  white  in  the  face 
as  the  white  dressing-gown  that  clothed  her. 
There  also  stood  the  two  doors  of  the  Indian  cab- 
inet, wide  open.  One  of  the  drawers  inside  was 
pulled  out  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

“Look!”  says  Penelope.  “I  myself  saw 
Miss  Rachel  put  the  Diamond  into  that  drawer 
last  night.” 

I went  to  the  cabinet.  The  drawer  was  empty. 

“Is  this  true,  miss?”  I asked. 


“I  WENT  TO  THE  CABINET.  THE  DRAWER  WAS  EMPTY. 
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the  Indians  have  certainly  stolen  the  Diamond. 
Give  me  a letter  of  introduction,”  says  he,  ad- 
dressing my  lady,  “to  one  of  the  magistrates  at 
Frizinghall — merely  telling  him  that  I represent 
your  interests  and  wishes,  and  let  me  ride  off 
with  it  instantly.  Our  chance  of  catching  the 
thieves  may  depend  on  our  not  wasting  one  un- 
necessary minute.”  ( Nota  bene : Whether  it 
was  the  French  side  or  the  English,  the  right 
side  of  Mr.  Franklin  seemed  to  be  uppermost 
now.  The  only  question  was,  llow  long  would 
it  last  ?) 

He  put  pen,  ink,  and  paper  before  his  aunt, 
who  (as  it  appeared  to  me)  wrote  the  letter  he 
wanted  a little  unwillingly.  If  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  overlook  such  an  event  as  the  loss  of  a 
jewel  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  I believe 
— with  my  lady’s  opinion  of  her  late  brother,  and 
her  distrust  of  his  birthday-gift — it  would  have 
been  privately  a relief  to  her  to  let  the  thieves 
get  of  with  the  Moonstone  scot-free. 

I went  out  with  Mr.  Franklin  to  the  stables, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  him  how  the 
Indians  (whom  I suspected,  of  course,  as  shrewd- 
ly as  he  did)  could  possibly  have  got  into  the 
house. 

“One  of  them  might  have  slipped  into  the 
hall,  in  the  confusion,  when  the  dinner-company 
were  going  away,”  says  Mr.  Franklin.  “The 
fellow  may  have  been  under  the  sofa  while  my 
aunt  and  Rachel  were  talking  about  where  the 
Diamond  was  to  be  put  for  the  night.  He  would 
only  have  to  wait  till  the  house  wras  quiet,  and 
there  it  would  be  in  the  cabinet,  to  be  had  for 
the  taking.”  With  those  words  he  called  to  the 
groom  to  open  the  gate,  and  galloped  off. 

This  seemed  certainly  to  be  the  only  rational 
explanation.  But  how  had  the  tliief  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  house  ? I had  found 
the  front  door  locked  and  bolted,  as  I had  left  it 
at  night,  when  I went  to  open  it,  after  getting 
up.  As  for  the  other  doors  and  windows,  there 
they  were  still,  all  safe  and  fast,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  dogs,  too  ? Suppose  the  thief  had 
got  away  by  dropping  from  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows, how  had  he  escaped  the  dogs?  Had  he 
come  provided  for  them  with  drugged  meat?  As 
the  doubt  crossed  my  mind,  the  dogs  themselves 
came  galloping  at  me  round  a comer,  rolling  each 
other  over  on  the  wet  grass,  in  such  lively  health 
and  spirits  that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  I 
brought  them  to  reason,  and  chained  them  up 
again.  The  more  I turned  it  over  in  my  mind, 
the  less  satisfactory  Mr.  Franklin’s  explanation 
appeared  to  be. 

We  had  our  breakfasts — whatever  happens  in 
a house,  robbery  or  murder,  it  doesn’t  matter, 
you  must  have  your  breakfast.  When  we  had 
done,  my  lady  sent  for  me-;  and  I found  myself 
compelled  to  tell  her  all  that  I had  hitherto  con- 
cealed, relating  to  the  Indians  and  their  plot. 
Being  a woman  of  high  courage,  she  soon  got 
over  the  first  startling  effect  of  what  I had  to 
communicate.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be  far  more 
perturbed  about  her  daughter  than  about  the 
heathen  rogues  and  their  conspiracy.  “You  know 
how  odd  Rachel  is,  and  how  differently  she  be- 
haves sometimes  from  other  girls,”  my  lady  said 
to  me.  “ But  I have  never,  in  all  my  experience, 
seen  her  so  strange  and  so  reserved  as  she  is  now. 
The  loss  of  her  jewel  seems  almost  to  have  turned 
her  brain.  Who  would  have  thought  that  horri- 
ble Diamond  could  have  laid  such  a hold  on  her 
in  so  short  a time?” 

It  was  certainly  strange.  Taking  tOys  and 
trinkets  in  general,  Miss  Rachel  wfas  nothing  like 
so  mad  after  them  as  most  young  girls.  Yet 
there  she  was,  still  locked  up  inconsolably  in  her 
bedroom.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  she  was  not 
the  only  one  of  us  in  the  house  who  was  thrown 
out  of  the  regular  groove.  Mr.  Godfrey  for  in- 
stance— though  professionally  a sort  of  consoler- 
general — seemed  to  be  at  a loss  where  to  look 
for  his  own  resources.  Having  no  company  to 
amuse  him,  and  getting  no  chance  of  trying  what 
his  experience  of  women  in  distress  could  do  to- 
ward comforting  Miss  Rachel,  he  wandered  hither 
and  thither  about  the  house  and  garden  in  an 
aimless  uneasy  way.  He  was  in  two  different 
minds  about  what  it  became  him  to  do,  after  the 
misfortune  that  had  happened  to  us.  Ought  he 
to  relieve  the  family,  in  their  present  situation, 
of  the  responsibility  of  him  as  a guest  ? or  ought 
he  to  stay  on  the  chance  that  even  his  humble 
services  might  be  of  some  use?  He  decided 
ultimately  that  the  last  course  was  perhaps  the 
most  customary  and  considerate  course  to  take, 
in  such  a very  peculiar  case  of  family  distress  as 
this  was.  Circumstances  try  the  metal  a man 
is  really  made  of.  Mr.  Godfrey,  tried  by  circum- 
stances, showed  himself  of  weaker  metal  than  I 
had  thought  him  to  be.  As  for  the  women  serv- 
ants— excepting  Rosanna  Spearman,  who  kept 
by  herself — they  took  to  whispering  together  in 
corners,  and  staring  at  nothing  suspiciously,  as  is 
the  manner  of  that  weaker  half  of  the  human 
family,  when  any  thing  extraordinary  happens  in 
a house.  I myself  acknowledged  to  having  been 
fidgety  and  ill-tempered.  The  cursed  Moonstone 
had  turned  us  all  upside  down. 

A little  before  eleven  Mr.  Franklin  came  back. 
The  resolute  side  of  him  had,  to  all  appearance, 
given  way,  in  the  interval  since  his  departure, 
under  the  stress  that  had  been  laid  on  it.  He 
had  left  us  at  a gallop ; he  came  back  to  us  at  a 
- walk.  When  he  went  away  he  was  made  of 
iron.  When  he  returned,  he  was  stuffed  with 
cotton,  as  limp  as  limp  could  be. 

“Well!”  says  my  lady,  “are  the  police  com- 
ing  ?” 

“Yes,”  says  Mr.  Franklin;  “they  said  they 
would  follow  me  in  a fly.  Superintendent  See- 
grave,  of  your  local  police  force,  and  two  of  his 
men.  A mere  form ! The  case  is  hopeless.” 

“What!  have  the  Indians  escaped,  Sir?”  I 
asked. 

“The  poor  ill-used  Indians  have  been  most 
unjustly  put  in_.  prisoiL'’  says,  Mr.  Franklin. 

‘ ‘ They  are  as  iiMtepk  LlsTtfie JaaBd-Unborn.  My 


idea  that  one  of  them  was  hidden  in  the  house 
has  ended,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  ideas,  in  smoke. 
It’s  been  proved,”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  dwelling 
with  great  relish  on  his  own  incapacity,  “ to  be 
simply  impossible.  ” 

After  astonishing  us  by  announcing  this  totally 
new  turn  in  the  matter  of  the  Moonstone  our 
young  gentleman,  at  his  aunt’s  request,  took  a 
seat,  and  explained  himself. 

It  appeared  that  the  resolute  side  of  him  had 
held  out  as  far  as  Frizinghall.  He  had  put  the 
whole  case  plainly  before  the  magistrate,  and  the 
magistrate  had  at  once  sent  for  the  police.  The 
first  inquiries  instituted  about  the  Indians  showed 
that  they  had  not  so  much  as  attempted  to  leave 
the  town.  Further  questions  addressed  to  the 
police  proved  that  all  three  had  been  seen  re- 
turning to  Frizinghall  with  their  boy,  on  the  pre- 
vious night  between  ten  and  eleven — which  (re- 
gard being  had  to  hours  and  distances)  also  proved 
that  they  had  walked  straight  back  after  perform- 
ing on  our  terrace.  Later  still,  at  midnight,  the 
police  having  occasion  to  search  the  common 
lodging-house  where  they  lived,  had  seen  them 
all  three  again,  and  their  little  boy  with  them  as 
usual.  Soon  after  midnight  I myself  had  safely 
shut  up  the  house.  Plainer  evidence  than  this, 
in  favor  of  the  Indians,  there  could  not  well  be. 
The  magistrate  said  there  was  not  even  a case 
of  suspicion  against  them,  so  far.  But,  as  it  was 
just  possible,  when  the  police  came  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  that  discoveries  affecting  the 
jugglers  might  be  made,  he  would  contrive,  by 
committing  them  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  to 
keep  them  at  oiy:  disposal,  under  lock  and  key, 
for  a week.  They  had  ignorantly  done  some- 
thing (I  forget  what)  in  the  town,  which  barely 
brought  them  within  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Every  human  institution  (Justice  included)  will 
stretch  a little,  if  you  only  pull  it  the  right  way. 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  an  old  friend  of  my 
lady’s — and  the  Indian  lot  were  “ committed  ’ 
for  a week,  as  soon  as  the  court  opened  that 
morning. 

Such  was  Mr.  Franklin’s  narrative  of  events 
at  Frizinghall.  The  Indian  clew  to  the  mystery 
of  the  lost  jewel  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  a 
clew  that  had  broken  in  our  hands.  If  the  jug- 
glers were  innocent,  who,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
had  taken  the  Moonstone  out  of  Miss  Rachel’s 
drawer  ? 

Ten  minutes  later,  to  our  infinite  relief,  Super- 
intendent Seegrave  arrived  at  the  house.  He 
reported  passing  Mr.  Franklin  on  the  terrace,  sit- 
ting in  the  sun  (I  suppose  with  the  Italian  side 
of  him  uppermost) ; and  warning  the  police,  as 
they  went  by,  that  the  investigation  was  hopeless 
before  the  investigation  had  begun. 

For  a family  in  our  situation,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Frizinghall  police  was  the  most  com- 
forting officer  you  could  wish  to  see.  Mr.  See- 
grave was  tall  and  portly,  and  military  in  his 
manners.  He  had  a fine  commanding  voice,  and 
a mighty  resolute  eye,  and  a grand  frock-coat 
which  buttoned  beautifully  up  to  his  leather 
stock.  “I’m  the  man  you  want!”  was  written 
all  over  his  face;  and  he  ordered  his  two  in- 
ferior policemen  about  with  a severity  which 
convinced  us  all  that  there  was  no  trifling  with 
him. 

He  began  by  going  round  the  premises,  out- 
side and  in ; the  result  of  that  investigation  prov- 
ing to  him  that  no  thieves  had  broken  in  upon 
us  from  outside,  and  that  the  robbery,  conse- 
quently, must  have  been  committed  by  some 
person  in  the  house.  I leave  you  to  imagine  the 
state  the  servants  were  in  when  this  official  an- 
nouncement first  reached  their  ears.  The  Su- 
perintendent decided  to  begin  by  examining  the 
boudoir ; and,  that  done,  to  examine  the  servants 
next.  At  the  same  time  he  posted  one  of  his 
men  on  the  staircase  which  led  to  the  servants’ 
bedrooms,  with  instructions  to  let  nobody  in  the 
house  pass  him  till  further  orders. 

At  this  latter  proceeding  the  weaker  half  of 
the  human  family  went  distracted  on  the  spot. 
They  bounced  out  of  their  comers ; whisked  up 
stairs  in  a body  to  Miss  Rachel’s  room  (Rosan- 
na Spearman  being  carried  away  among  them 
this  time) ; burst  in  on  Superintendent  Seegrave ; 
and  all  looking  equally  guilty,  summoned  him  to 
say  which  of  them  he  suspected,  at  once. 

Mr.  Superintendent  proved  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion— he  looked  at  them  with  his  resolute  eye, 
and  he  cowed  them  with  his  military  voice. 
“Now,  then,  you  women,  go  down  stairs  again, 
every  one  of  you.  I won’t  have  you  here. 
Lqpk !”  says  Mr.  Superintendent,  suddenly  point- 
ing to  a little  smear  of  the  decorative  painting 
on  Miss  Rachel’s  door — at  the  outer  edge,  just 
under  the  lock.  “Look  what  mischief  the  pet- 
ticoats of  some  of  you  have  done  already.  Clear 
out ! clear  out !”  Rosanna  Spearman,  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  and  nearest  to  the  little  smear 
on  the  door,  set  the  example  of  obedience,  and 
slipped  off  instantly  to  her  work.  The  rest  fol- 
lowed her  out.  The  Superintendent  finished  his 
examination  of  the  room ; and,  making  nothing 
of  it,  asked  me  who  had  first  discovered  the  rob- 
bery. My  daughter  had  first  discovered  it.  My 
daughter  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  Superintendent  proved  to  be  a little  too 
sharp  with  Penelope  at  starting.  “Now,  young 
woman,  attend  to  me — and  mind  you  speak  the 
truth.  ” Penelope  fired  up  instantly.  * 4 I’ve  nev- 
er been  taught  to  tell  lies,  Mr.  Policeman ! — and 
if  father  can  stand  there  and  hear  me  accused 
of  falsehood  and  thieving,  and  my  own  bedroom 
shut  against  me,  and  my  character  taken  away, 
which  is  all  a poor  girl  has  left,  lie’s  not  the  good 
father  I take  him  for!”  A timely  word  from  me 
put  Justice  and  Penelope  on  a pleasanter  footing 
together.  The  q uestions  and  answers  wen  t swim- 
mingly ; and  ended  iu  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
My  daughter  had  seen  Miss  Rachel  pat  the  Dia- 
mond in  the  drawer  of  the  cabinet,  the  last  thing 
at  night.  She  had  gone  in  with  Miss  Rachels 
cup  of  tea,  at  eight  the  next  morning,  and  had 
found  the  drawer  open  and  empty.  Upon  that 


she  had  alarmed  the  house — and  there  was  an 
end  of  Penelope’s  evidence. 

Mr.  Superintendent  next  asked  to  see  Miss 
Rachel  herself.  Penelope  mentioned  his  request 
through  the  door.  The  answer  reached  us  by  the 
same  road:  “I  have  nothing  to  tell  the  police- 
man— I can’t  see  any  body.”  Our  experienced 
officer  looked  equally  surprised  and  offended 
when  he  heard  that  reply.  I told  him  my  young 
lady  was  ill,  and  begged  him  to  wait  a little  and 
see  her  later.  We  thereupon  went  down  stairs 
again ; and  were  met  by  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Mr. 
Franklin  crossing  the  hall. 

The  two  gentlemen,  being  inmates  of  the  house, 
were  summoned  to  say  if  they  could  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter.  Neither  of  them  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  Had  they  heard  any  suspicious 
noises  during  the  previous  night?  They  had 
heard  nothing  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain.  Had 
L lying  awake  longer  than  either  of  them,  heard 
nothing  either?  Nothing!  Released  from  ex- 
amination. Mr.  Franklin  (still  sticking  to  the 
helpless  view  ot  our  difficulty)  whispered  to  me : 
“That  man  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  us.  Su- 
perintendent Seegrave  is  an  ass.”  Released  in 
his  turn,  Mr.  Godfrey  whispered  to  me:  “Evi- 
dently a most  competent  person.  Bctteredge,  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  him!”  Many  men, 
many  opinions,  as  one  of  the  ancients  said,  be- 
fore my  time. 

Mr.  Superintendent’s  next  proceeding  took  him 
back  to  the  “ boudoir”  again,  with  my  daughter 
and  me  at  his  heels.  His  object  was  to  discover 
whether  any  of  the  furniture  had  been  moved 
during  the  night  out  of  its  customary  place — Ills 
previous  investigation  in  the  room  having,  appar- 
ently, not  gone  quite  far  enough  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  this  point. 

While  we  were  still  poking  about  among  the 
chairs  and  tables  the  door  of  the  bedroom  was 
suddenly  opened.  After  having  denied  herself 
to  every  body,  Miss  Rachel,  to  our  astonishment, 
walked  into  the  midst  of  us  of  her  own  accord. 
She  took  up  her  garden  hat  from  a chair  and 
then  went  straight  to  Fenelope  with  this  ques- 
tion: 

“Mr.  Franklin  Blake  sent  you  with  a message 
to  me  this  morning?” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“He  wished  to  speak  to  me,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  miss.” 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

Hearing  voices  on  the  terrace  below  I looked 
out  of  window,  and  saw  the  two  gentlemen  walk- 
ing up  and  down  together.  Answering  for  my 
daughter,  I said,  “ Air.  Franklin  is  on  the  ter- 
race, miss.” 

Without  another  word,  without  heeding  Mr. 
Superintendent,  who  tried  to  speak  to  her,  pale 
as  death,  and  wrapped  up  strangely  in  her  own 
thoughts,  she  left  the  room,  and  went  down  to 
her  cousins  on  the  terrace. 

It  showed  a want  of  due  respect,  it  showed  a 
breach  of  good  manners,  on  my  part ; but,  for 
the  life  of  me  I couldn’t  help  looking  out  of  win- 
dow when  Mss  Rachel  met  the  gentlemen  out- 
side. She  went  up  to  Mr.  Franklin  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  thereupon 
drew  back  and  left  them  by  themselves.  What 
she  said  to  Mr.  Franklin  appeared  to  be  spoken 
vehemently.  It  lasted  but  for  a short  time ; and 
(judging  by  what  I saw  of  his  face  from  the  win- 
dow) seemed  to  astonish  him  beyond  all  power 
of  expression.  While  they  were  still  together 
my  lady  appeared  on  the  terrace.  Miss  Rachel 
saw  her — said  a few  last  words  to  Mr.  Franklin 
—and  suddenly  went  back  into  the  house  again, 
before  her  mother  came  up  with  her.  My  lady, 
surprised  herself,  and  noticing  Mr.  Franklin’s 
surprise,  spoke  to  him.  Mr.  Godfrey  joined 
them,  and  spoke  also.  Mr.  Franklin  walked 
away  a little,  between  the  two,  telling  them  what 
lmd  happened,  I suppose ; for  they  both  stopped 
short,  after  taking  a few  steps,  like  persons  struck 
with  amazement.  I had  just  seen  as  much  as 
this  when  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was 
opened  violently.  Miss  Rachel  walked  swiftly 
through  to  her  bedroom,  wild  and  angry,  with 
fierce  eyes  and  flaming  cheeks.  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent once  more  attempted  to  question  her. 
She  turned  round  on  him  at  her  bedroom  door, 
“/have  not  sent  for  you!”  she  cried  out,  vehe- 
mently. “/  don’t  want  you.  My  Diamond  is 
lost.  Neither  you  nor  any  body  will  ever  find 
it !”  With  those  words  she  went  in,  and  locked 
the  door  in  our  faces.  Fenelope,  standing  near- 
est to  it,  heard  her  burst  out  crying  the  moment 
she  was  alone  again. 

In  a rage  one  moment,  in  tears  the  next! 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

I told  the  Superintendent  it  meant  that  Miss 
Rachel’s  temper  w as  upset  by  the  loss  of  her  jew- 
el.  Being  anxious  for  the  honor  of  the  family, 
it  distressed  me  to  see  my  young  lady  forget  her- 
self— even  with  a police-officer — and  I made  the 
best  excuse  I could,  accordingly.  In  my  own 
private  mind  I was  more  puzzled  by  Miss  Ra- 
chel’s extraordinary  language  and  conduct  than 
words  can  tell,  'f  aking  what  she  had  said  at 
her  bedroom  door  as  a guide  to  guess  by,  1 could 
only  conclude  that  she  was  mortally  oliended  by 
our  sending  for  the  police,  and  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin’s astonishment  on  the  terrace  w as  caused  by 
her  having  expressed  herself  to  him  (as  the  per- 
son chiefly  instrumental  in  fetching  the  police)  to 
that  effect.  If  this  guess  was  right,  why — hav- 
ing lost  her  Diamond — should  she  object  to  the 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  very  people  whose 
business  it  was  to  recover  it  for  her  ? And  how, 
in  Heaven  s name,  could  she  know  that  the  Moon- 
stone would  never  be  found  again  ? 

As  things  stood  at  present  no  answer  to  those 
questions  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  any  body  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Franklin  appeared  to  think  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  forbear  repeating  to  a servant  I 
— even  to  so  old  a servant  as  I was — what  Miss  j 
Rachel  had  said  to  him  on  the  terrace,  Mr.  God- 
frey, who,  as  a gentleman  and  a relative,  had  , 
been  probably  admitted  into  Mr.  Franklin  s con-  | 


fidence,  respected  that  confidence  as  he  was  bound 
to  do.  My  lady,  who  was  also  in  the  secret  no 
doubt,  and  who  alone  had  access  to  Miss  Rachel, 
owned  openly  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  her. 
'‘You  madden  me  when  you  talk  of  the  Dia- 
mond !”  All  her  mother’s  influence  failed  to  ex- 
tract from  her  a word  more  than  that. 

Here  we  were,  then,  at  a dead  lock  about  Miss 
Rachel — and  at  a dead  lock  about  the  Mopn- 
stone.  In  the  first  case,  my  lady  was  powerless 
to  help  us.  In  the  second  (as  you  shall  presently 
judge),  Mr.  Seegrave  was  fast  approaching  the 
condition  of  a superintendent  at  his  wit’s  end. 

Having  ferreted  about  all  over  the  “ boudoir,” 
without  making  any  discoveries  among  the  fur- 
niture, our  experienced  officer  applied  to  me  to 
know,  whether  the  servants  in  general  were  or 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  place  in  which  the 
Diamond  had  been  put  for  the  night. 

“I  knew  where  it  was  put,  Sir,”  I said,  “to 
begin  with.  Samuel  the  footman,  knew  also — 
for  he  was  present  in  the  hall  when  they  were 
talking  about  where  the  Diamond  was  to  be  kept 
that  night.  My  daughter  knew,  as  she  has  al- 
ready told  you.  She  or  Samuel  may  have  men- 
tioned the  thing  to  the  other  servants — or  the 
other  servants  may  have  heard  the  talk  for  them- 
selves, through  the  side-door  of  the  hall,  which 
might  have  been  open  to  the  back  staircase.  For 
all  I can  tell  every  body  in  the  house  may  have 
known  where  the  jewel  was  last  night.” 

My  answer  presenting  rather  a wide  field  for 
Mr.  Superintendent’s  suspicions  to  range  over, 
he  tried  to  narrow  it  by  asking  about  the  serv- 
ants’ characters  next. 

I thought  directly  of  Rosanna  Spearman.  But 
it  was  neither  my  place  nor  my  wish  to  direct 
suspicion  against  a poor  girl  whose  honesty  had 
been  above  all  doubt  as  long  as  I had  known  her. 
The  matron  at  the  Reformatory  had  reported  her 
to  my  lady  as  a sincerely  penitent  and  thorough- 
ly trustworthy  girl.  It  was  the  Superintendent’s 
business  to  discover  reason  for  suspecting  her 
first — and  then,  and  not  till  then,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  tell  him  how  she  came  into  my  lady’s 
service.  ‘ 4 All  our  people  have  excellent  charac- 
ters,” I said.  4 4 And  all  have  deserved  the  trust 
their  mistress  has  placed  in  them.”  After  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  left  for  Mr.  Seegrave  to 
do — namely,  to  set  to  work  and  tackle  the  serv- 
ants’ characters  himself. 

One  after  another  they  were  examined.  One 
after  another  they  proved  to  have  nothing  to  say 
—and  said  it  (so  far  as  the  women  were  con- 
cerned) at  great  length,  and  with  a very  angry 
sense  of  the  embargo  laid  on  their  bedrooms. 
The  rest  of  them  being  sent  back  to  their  places 
down  stairs,  Fenelope  was  then  summoned,  and 
examined  separately  a second  time. 

My  daughter’s  little  outbreak  of  temper  in  the 
“boudoir,”  and  her  readiness  to  think  herself 
suspected,  appeared  to  have  produced  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  on  Superintendent  Seegrave. 
It  seemed  also  to  dwell  a little  on  his  mind  that 
she  had  been  the  last  person  who  saw  the  Dia- 
mond at  night.  When  the  second  questioning 
was  over  my  girl  came  back  to  me  in  a frenzy. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it  any  longer — the  police- 
officer  had  almost  as  good  as  told  her  she  was  the 
thief!  I could  scarcely  believe  him  (taking  Mr. 
Franklin’s  view)  to  be  quite  such  an  ass  as  that. 
But,  though  he  said  nothing,  the  eye  with  which 
he  looked  at  my  daughter  was  not  a pleasant  eye 
to  see.  I laughed  it  off  with  poor  Fenelope,  as 
something  too  ridiculous  to  be  treated  seriously 
— which  it  certainly  was.  Secretly,  I am  afiaid 
I was  foolish  enough  to  be  angry  too.  It  was  a 
little  trying — it  was  indeed.  My  girl  sat  down 
in  a corner  with  her  apron  over  her  head,  qtii’.e 
broken-hearted.  Foolish  of  her,  you  will  say : 
she  might  have  waited  till  he  openly  accused  her. 
Well,  being  a man  of  just  and  equal  temper,  1 
admit  that.  Still  Mr.  Superintendent  might 
have  remembered — never  mind  what  he  might 
have  remembered.  The  devil  take  him ! 

The  next  and  last  step  in  the  investigation 
brought  matters,  as  they  say,  to  a crisis.  The 
officer  had  an  interview  (at  which  I was  present) 
with  my  lady.  After  informing  her  that  the 
Diamond  must  have  been  taken  by  somebody  i . >. 
the  house  he  requested  permission  for  himself 
and  his  men  to  search  the  servants’  rooms  anil 
boxes  on  the  spot.  My  good  mistress,  like  the 
generous,  high-bred  woman  she  was,  refused  to 
let  us  be  treated  like  thieves.  “I  will  neve 
consent  to  make  such  a return  as  that,”  she  said 
“for  all  I owe  to  the  faithful  servants  who  are 
employed  in  my  house.” 

Mr.  Superintendent  made  his  bow,  with  a look 
in  my  direction,  which  said  plainly,  “Why  em- 
ploy me  if  you  are  to  tie  my  hands  in  this  way r’ 
As*  head  of  the  servants,  i felt  directly  that  we 
were  bound,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  not  to  profit 
by  our  mistress’s  generosity.  “We  gratefully 
thank  your  ladyship,”  I said ; “ but  we  ask  per- 
mission to  do  what  is  right  in  this  matter  by  giv  ing 
up  our  keys.  When  Gabriel  Betteredge  sets  the 
example,”  says  I,  stopping  Superintendent  See- 
grave at  the  "door,  4 4 the  rest  of  the  servants  will 
follow,  I promise  you.  There  are  my  keys,  to 
begin  with !”  My  lady  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
thanked  me  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Lord ! 
what  would  I not  have  given,  at  that  moment, 
for  the  privilege  of  knocking  Superintendent  See- 
grave down ! 

As  I had  promised  for  them,  the  other  servants 
followed  my  lead,  sorely  against  the  grain,  of 
course,  but  all  taking  the  view  that  I took.  The 
women  were  a sight  to  see,  while  the  police- 
officers  were  rummaging  among  their  things. 
The  cook  looked  as  if  she  could  grill  Mr.  Super- 
intendent alive  on  a furnace,  and  the  other  wo- 
men looked  as  if  they  could  eat  him  when  he  was 
done. 

j The  search  over,  and  no  Diamqpd  or  sign  of 
a Diamond  being  found,  of  course,  any  w here, 
Superintendent  Seegrave  retired  to  my  little  room 

j :u,  consider  with  himself  what  he  was  to  do  next. 

| lihld.qillialcji|risanpw  been  hours  in  the  house, 
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and  had  not  advanced  us  one  inch  toward  a dis- 
covery of  how  the  Moonstone  had  been  taken,  or 
of  whom  we  were  to  suspect  as  the  thief. 

While  the  police-officer  was  still  pondering  ia 
solitude,  I was  sent  for  to  see  Mr.  Franklin  in 
the  library.  To  my  unutterable  astonishment, 
•just  as  my  hand  was  on  the  door  it  was  sud- 
denly opened  from  the  inside,  and  out  walked 
Rosanna  Spearman ! 


EIGHT. 

Low  to  myself  I said  the  word; 

With  deeper  thrill  through  voice  and  will 
It  rang  as  with  a shout! 

Such  power  was  in  it  to  be  heard. 

And  from  that  hour  my  soul  grew  still, 
And  put  away  its  doubt. 

A battle-cry  is  in  that  word; 

A force  to  wield  on  deadliest  field, 

Which  he  who  grasps  shall  feel 

As  if  bis  hand  had  drawn  a sword, 

And  triumph  were  forestalled  and  sealed 
With  the  first  battle-peal! 

A royal  word!  a conquering  word! 

Which  none  could  speak  with  lips  so  weak 
But  straight  they  should  grow  strong ; 

As  if,  unknowing,  they  had  heard 

The  mighty  host  of  victors  speak, 

And  echoed  the  new  song! 

The  grand  word!  the  eternal  word! 

Given  us  whereby  to  glorify 
This  daily  work  and  care. 

Building  our  temples  to  the  lx>rd 

After  the  heavenly  house  on  high 
Where  the  city  lies  four-square. 

And  straight  and  perfect  lives  do  grow — 

Whose  image  is  in  form  of  His — 

From  heavenly  height  to  height. 

So  let  the  Will  be  done  below! 

Oh,  Duty,  it  needs  only  this, 

And  thou  art  named  Delight. 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  FLESH. 

The  vagaries  the  flesh  puts  on  are  quite  as 
wonderful  as  those  exhibited  by  the  mind.  We 
think  nothing  of  any  unaccountable  antipathy  a 
man  may  express  mentally.  Half  of  us,  indeed, 
act  from  sudden  impulse,  like  or  dislike.  We 
can  not  give  a reason  for  it  even  to  ourselves ; 
but  we  are  indeed  puzzled  to  find  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  influenced  by  other  bodies  in 
the  most  remarkable  manner,  often  without  our 
being  aware  of  the  offending  object’s  presence. 
We  allude  to  the  extraordinary  susceptibility 
some  persons’  physical  structures  have  to  the 
presence  of  other  bodies,  either  animate  or  inan- 
imate. Thus,  the  mere  vicinity  of  certain  ani- 
mals is  quite  sufficient  to  excite  in  the  most  vio- 
lent manner  the  nervous  system  of  some  individ- 
uals. The  presence  of  a cat  in  the  room  has 
been  known  to  affect  certain  persons  as  though 
they  were  about  to  be  seized  with  a fit : and  such 
persons,  again,  are  equally  disturbed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  rabbits.  The  effect  of  touching  the  fur 
of  the  rabbit  or  that  of  the  cat  is  still  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  individuals  thus  eccentrically  con- 
stituted. The  direct  contact  of  certain  articles 
of  food  with  the  stomach  affects  some  individuals 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  Some  persons 
can  not  eat  a lobster  salad  without  its  having  a 
very  curious  effect  upon  their  complexion.  We 
know  a lady  who  once  indulged  at  supper-time 
in  a salad  of  this  kind,  and  upon  her  return  to 
the  ball-room  her  face  and  neck  immediately 
became  covered  with  spots,  obliging  her  to  re- 
tire. Cockles  and  shrimps  have  the  like  effect 
upon  persons  thus  peculiarly  constituted.  A 
medical  friend  tells  us  that  eating  veal  gives  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  the  nettle-rash,  and  that 
orange-peel  has  produced  great  nervous  excite- 
ment. £igs,  again,  give  rise  in  some  people  to 
what  is  termed  “formication,”  or  a sensation  like 
the  tickling  movement  of  ants  upon  the  palate. 
The  most  extraordinary  example  of  the  adverse 
influence  of  a common  article  of  food  upon  the 
human  stomach  is  related  by  a surgeon  of  one 
of  our  public  hospitals.  He  says  that  a patient 
of  his  can  not  touch  rice  without  the  most  ex- 
treme discomfort.  “On  one  occasion,  when  at 
a dinner-party,  he  felt  the  symptoms  of  rice-pois- 
oning come  on,  and  was,  as  usual,  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  table,  although  he  had  not  par- 
taken of  any  dish  ostensibly  containing  rice.  It 
appeared,  on  investigation,  that  some  white  soup, 
with  which  he  had  commenced  his  dinner,  had 
been  thickened  with  ground  rice.”  In  another 
case,  similar  symptoms  having  come  on  after  a 
gentleman  had  partaken  of  bottled  beer,  this  ap- 
parently extraordinary  fact  was  explained  by  the 
presence  in  the  bottle  of  a few  grains  of  rice, 
which  had  been  placed  there  to  excite  a second- 
ary fermentation.  But  what  is  this  to  the  per- 
verse stomach  of  a gentleman  in  a case  cited  by 
Doctor  Prout,  who  was  poisoned  by  eating  a mut- 
ton-chop? The  most  digestible  of  all  flesh  to 
the  ordinary  mortal  was  to  him  positively  as  pois- 
onous as  though  he  had  eaten  toad-stools.  It 
was  at  first  imagined  by  his  physician  that  his 
dislike  to  this  kind  of  food  arose  from  mere  fan- 
cy, and  in  order  to  test  him,  mutton,  disguised, 
was  served  to  him  as  other  flesh  meat,  but  al- 
ways with  the  same  result — violent  vomiting  and 
diarrhea.  Indeed,  the  effect  upon  him  was  so 
great,  that  had  he  been  kept  upon  a mutton  diet 
Doctor  Prout  believed  he  would  have  died. 

Some  persons  can  not  touch  honey  without  the 
very  alarming  symptoms  appearing  of  swelling 
of  the  tongue,  frothing  of  the  mouth,  and  blue- 
ness of  the  fingers.  Mustard  applied  to  some 
eccentric  skins  will  produce  violent  twitchings  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  arms,  and  legs. 

Many  persons  we  know  can  not  remain  in  a 
room  where  there  is  | SSCwE'yfre  told 


of  an  eccentric  constitution  that  could  not  sit  at 
a table  where  there  was  a cooked  hare.  Eggs, 
again,  reber  in  the  most  violent  manner  against 
some  stomachs.  The  sense  of  touch,  too,  is  very 
eccentric  in  some  individuals,  and  the  handling 
of  a russet*  apple  is  intolerable  to  a gentleman  we 
have  heard  of ; and  the  mere  passing  of  the  hand 
along  the  bristles  of  a brush  produces  the  most 
exquisite  nervous  distress  in  a lady  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  emunations  arising  from  vegetable  sources 
have  a very  marked  effect  upon  some  people. 
Indeed,  there  is  a disease  known  as  the  hay  asth- 
ma, which,  at  the  hay  harvest,  periodically  af- 
fects many  persons  tyho  reside  any  where  near 
hay-fields  when  they  are  being  mowed.  The 
reason  is  well  known.  Floating  particles  of  the 
seed  are  always  set  free  at  such  times,  and,  strik- 
ing against  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  throat  of  the  individuals  liable  to 
this  affection,  produce  spasmodic  action  of  the 
throat,  which  is  not  only  very  distressing  but 
dangerous.  Ipecacuanha,  again,  is  most  obnox- 
ious to  many  individuals,  producing  vomiting 
and  diarrhea.  The  mere  removing  of  a stopper 
■from  a bottle  containing  this  drug  will  produce 
in  some  persons  an  instantaneous  effect,  although 
far  removed  from  the  object  itself.  Persons  thus 
affected  by  this  emanation  have  been  known  to 
be  seized  with  spasms  in  consequence,  although 
removed  by  a couple  of  floors  from  the  cause. 

The  ordinary  spasmodic  asthma  arises  from 
causes  just  as  local.  It  often  happens  that  pa- 
tients so  afflicted  can  not  pass  certain  limits  with- 
out bringing  on  a spasm.  The  distance  of  a 
length  of  a street  will  often  give  a man  perfect 
exemption  from  his  dire  trouble,  or  precipitate 
him  into  it.  As  a rule,  persons  who  are  liable 
to  seizure  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country 
obtain  great  relief  by  a residence  in  towns ; oft- 
en, too,  in  the  most  disagreeable,  and,  to  persons 
in  health,  most  unhealthy  portions  of  them.  In 
this  distressing  complaint  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  what  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s 
poison. 


THE  BRONTE  FAMILY. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  new  which  can  be 
told  of  that  most  interesting  of  English  literary 
families,  the  Bronte  girls;  but  an  Englishman 
who  lately  spent  “a  winter  day  at  Haworth,” 
their  former  home  and  present  burial-place,  res- 
urrected a son  of  the  old  sexton  of  the  church 
over  which  the  father  of  the  family  presided,  and 
who  stated  that  he  knew  every  one  of  the  Brontes 
well : 

“No,”  he  said,  in  reply  to  some  of  my  ques- 
tions about  them,  “ they  didn’t  visit  much  among 
the  people  in  the  village.  They  were  fonder  of 
taking  long  walks  by  themselves  on  the  moors. 
Emily  (Ellis  Bell)  was  Very  reserved.  Anne  was 
the  loveliest,  Sir.  Whenever  they  were  baking  at 
the  parsonage  she  always  took  care  to  make  me 
— I was  a little  lad,  then,  you  know,  Sir — an  ap- 
ple past}' ; or,  if  she  couldn’t  make  me  one,  theh 
she  would  give  me  a handful  of  raisins,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.” 

“ Did  you  know  Bran  well,  the  son  ?”  said  I. 
“ Was  he  not  very  clever  ?” 

“ That  he  was,  Sir ! I’ll  give  you  an  instance 
of  it.  I ll  tell  you  what  I’ve  seen  him  do  often 
mid  often.  I have  seen  him  take  two  quills,  one 
in  each  hand,  and  write  two  letters  at  once  on 
two  different  subjects,  while  some  one  kept  talk- 
ing to  him/  He  wrote  just  as  easily  with  the  left 
hand  as  with  the  right.  The  Way  he  first  began 
to  write  with  both  hands,  he  told  me,  was  this. 
One  day  he  was  at  a railway-station,  and  he 
wanted  very  much  to  get  tw  o letters  written  be- 
fore the  train  came  up,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  as  well  write  them  both  at  once. 
He  tried,  and  found  he  could  do  it  quite  well.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  in  her  “Life  of  Charlotte  Bron- 
te,” has  stated  that  one  reason  of  Bramvell  Bron- 
te’s having  so  early  contracted  those  habits  of  in- 
toxication which  blighted  his  career,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  when  a traveler  for  a com- 
mercial house  came  to  stay  at  Hawrorth  for  the 
night,  and  complained  of  the  dullness  of  the 
place,  the  host  of  the  “Black  Bull”  would  then 
send  up  to  the  parsonage,  “with  the  traveler's 
compliments,”  and  beg  Mr.  Branwell  to  come 
down  to  the  inn  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  there. 
The  sexton,  however,  informed  us  that  this 
statement  was  quite  untrue.  “Mrs.  Gaskell,” 
said  he,  “ went  too  far  there.”  The  host  of  the 
“ Black  Bull”  had  never  thus  sent  for  Branwell ; 
“for,”  as  the  sexton  observed,  grimly,  “he 
(Branwell)  never  wanted  no  sending  for,  he  went 
fast  enough  of  himself.” 

“ Did  you  know  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  curate,  who 
married  Charlotte  Bronte  ?”  asked  my  friend. 

“ Yes ; I knew  him  well  A nice  man  he  was. 
Quiet,  you  know,  but  very  kind,  and  a real  good 
hard-worker.” 

“How  long  wras  Mr.  Nicholls  at  Haworth ?” 

“Why,  altogether,  he  was  here  for  about  sev- 
enteen years.  Ten  years  he  was  here  afore  he 
married  Miss  Bronte,  and  about  seven  years  aft- 
erward. Four  months  after  Mr.  Bronte  died  he 
went  away.” 

“Did  he  apply  for  the  firing  after  Mr.  Bron- 
te’s death  ?”  we  asked. 

“ Yes ; he  did,  Sir,  ” answered  the  sexton ; * ‘ but 
he  didn’t  get  it.” 

“But  surely,”  said  we,  “having  been  curate 
here  for  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  haring  known 
the  Bronte  family  so  long,  and  having  married 
Charlotte  Bronte,  he  was  the  most  suitable  per- 
son to  have  been  appointed." 

“Well,  I don’t  know  how  it  was,  Sir,”  re- 
sponded the  sexton ; “ but  all  I know  is,  he  sent 
in  his  application  to  the  trustees,  and  hearing 
there  was  going  to  be  some  opposition  to  him, 
he  withdrew  it” 

He  show  ed  us  the  communion-pew,  in  front  of 
which  Charlotte  Bronte  was  married,  and  under 
which  she  now  lies  buried,  almost  on  the  very 


spot  where  her  feet  must  have  stood  during  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  rite.  All  the  fam- 
ily, also,  except  Anne,  are  bnried  close  beside 
her.  The  sexton  then  pointed  out  to  us  the 
Bronte  pew,  which  is  close  before  the  altar,  and 
especially  showed  us  where  she  (Charlotte)  used 
to  sit. 

“She  was,”  he  said,  “very  little,  and  had  a 
foot-stool  for  her  feet.  Yes,  the  pew  was  in  ex- 
actly the  same  state  as  when  they  sat  in  it.  Ah, 
Sir,”  continued  the  sexton,  “ I once  saw  Thack- 
eray and  an  American,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
great  man  over  there,  called  Emerson,  and  Miss 
Martineau,  and  Miss  Bronte,  all  sitting  in  that 
pew,  one  Sunday.  Thackeray  and  Emerson 
came  to  visit  Miss  Bronte  for  a day  or  two,  that 
was  how  they  all  sat  there  on  the  Sunday.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSff. 


Our  newly  acquired  Alaska  seems  to  be  a sort  of 
target  to  which  are  directed  all  the  jokes  of  press  and 
people.  Every  newspaper,  almost,  thrusts  out  one  or 
tw’o  little  stabs  toward  that  northern  territory.  But 
thus  far  we  have  not  heard  of  its  rising  in  hot  indigna- 
tion to  avenge  these  numerous  insults.  And  so  it  is 
both  interesting  and  amusing  to  cull  from  various 
sources,  and  compare  bits  of  information— true  and 
false  doubtless— and  to  wonder  what  sort  of  h rusticat- 
ing place  Walrussia  would  be  for  next  summer’s  vaca- 
tion ! After  spending  July  aud  August  in  Sitka  one 
would  be  prepared  to  decide  what  reports  were  true 
and  what  false. 

The  common  impression  is  that  Alaska  is  a very 
good  country  to  emigrate  from ; but  the  idea  that  any 
human  being  can  feel  any  affection  for  it  is  regarded 
as  preposterous.  Nevertheless  it  is  said  that  many 
tears  were  shed  in  Sitka  when  the  transfer  was  made 
to  the  United  States.  One  said,  “ I can  not  be  present 
at  the  death  of  the  country and  the  accomplished 
wife  of  the  Governor  is  reported  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 

The  village  of  Sitka  is  described  by  one  writing 
from  the  place  as  “consisting  of  as  many  as  two 
dozen  rough  board  dwellings,  together  with  the  ware- 
houses of  the  old  company.  It  is  inclosed  by  a stock- 
ade, and  lies  very  low,  the  tide  at  times  rising  into  the 
streets."  About  two-fifths  of  the  population  are  Rus- 
sians, the  remainder  Indians.  Some  idea  of  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  is  gained  from  the  statement  that 
“ of  all  the  inventions  of  the  past  century  only  one  has 
been  practically  known  to  this  people— the  friction 
match.”  Slavery  is  so  much  of  a domestic  institution 
among  the  Indians  that  the  wealth  of  families  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  their  slaves.  These  Indians, 
by-the-wny,  are  reported  to  have  exhibited  some  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States— perhaps  because  they 
were  not  consulted  when  the  transfer  was  made.  As 
to  the  productions  of  this  far-off  country  information 
seems  to  be  uncertain  and  various ; but,  condensed,  is 
something  as  follows : 


“ Sitka  raises  fine  potatoes." 

“ Alaska  cabbages  have  no  head,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes no  body,  cauliflowers  no  sweetness,  and  the  fruit 
trees  no  fruit.” 

“Fossil  ivory  has  been  found  in  Alaska,  and  the 
tusk  of  a mastodon  has  been  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.’* 

“ Crabs  six  feet  long,  or  wide,  are  found  in  Alaska.” 

“Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  walrus  tusks  arrived 
in  one  vessel  at  San  Francisco  from  Alaska." 

“Gold  has  been  discovered  back  of  Sitka,  and  the 
diggings  promise  to  be  as  rich  ns  any  in  California.” 

“ The  chief  part  of  the  seven  millions  purchase-mon- 
appears  to  have  been  expended  for  codfish." 

Watery  turnips,  tough  artichskes,  stale  parsnips, 
tasteless  cauliflowers,  insipid  cherries,  and  indigesti- 
ble raspberries.” 

“Alaska  must  have  been  a glorious  country  to  go 
gunning  in  when  those  old  mastodons  and  things  W““ 
sloshing  around  there." 

“ Alaska  is  great  in  fish."  t 


And  from  these  items  every  body  can  draw  their 
own  deductions.  Only  the  fishes  really  do  deserve  a 
little  extra  notice.  Some  of  the  salmon  are  said  to 
weigh  fifty  pounds,  and  the  halibut  as  much  as  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  1 But  the  crabs  must  take 
the  palm,  for  three  will  fill  a barrel ! Alaska  is  ex- 
pected—by  some— to  become  “the  New  England  of 
the  Pacific— a Yankee  country,  full  of  seamen  and  fish- 
ermen and  similarly  adventurous  folks.”  Land  specu- 
lators predict  that  Sitka  will  have  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants in  less  than  a dozen  years;  and,  finally, 
somebody  is  reported  to  have  already  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Sitka,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  to  run  for  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  there  is  a chance. 


Things  are  coming  to  a bad  pass  in  our  city  railroad 
cars.  A gentleman  in  entering  a Sixth  Avenue  car 
not  long  since  found  the  door-way  blocked  up  by 
three  men  who  seemed  unwilling  to  stir.  They  pres- 
ently left  the  car,  however,  and  immediately  the  gen- 
tleman discovered  that  his  pocket  had  been  picked  of 
seventy-five  dollars.  The  conductor  said  he  knew  the 
men  were  pickpockets ; but  when  asked  why  he  had 
not  informed  the  passengers  of  the  fact  he  said  that 
be  was  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  head 
kicked  off!  So  is  there  to  be  no  protection  in  the 
cars  against  known  and  systematic  villainy? 

It  is  said  that  an  electro  gas-lighting  apparatus  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  painting  gallery  of  A.  T. 
Stewart’s  new  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  num- 
ber of  burners  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Each 
burner  is  lighted  by  means  of  a platinum  wire,  made 
red-hot  by  an  electric  current. 

We  do  not  understand  economy  in  this  country.  A 
million  tons  of  coal-dust  are  annually  consolidated 
for  fuel  in  France  and  Belgium. 

Colonel  Hoe,  the  lightning  press  inventor,  is  fitting 
up  a press  to  print  on  both  sides  of  a sheet  at  the  same 
time.  So  it  is  said. 


There  is  nothing  like  having  a plenty  of  newspaper 
reporters  around.  They  do  a vast  deal,  of  good  when 
it  is  least  expected.  Not  long  since  a rash  young 
man,  weary  of  life,  was  about  jumping  from  a train  in 
motion  when  he  was  deterred  by  a reporter,  who  asked 
his  name,  age,  business,  and  residence  for  an  obituary 
item.  Still  more  recently  a “newspaper  man"  in 
Canada  was  attacked  on  a bridge  by  a rascal,  but  he 
threw  his  assailant  out  into  the  river  and  made  an 
item  of  him. 

During  the  last  cold  snap  ft  car  loaded  with  barrels 
of  cider  was  thrown  from  a railroad  track  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  cider  became  frozen,  and  the  people  earned 
it  away  in  bags.  A clear  case  of  “ hard  cider." 

Unsuitable  conduct  in  church  service  seems  to  be 
attracting  attention  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
A court  in  Indiana  recently  imposed  heavy  fines  on  a 
company  of  church  whisperers  and  laughers,  whose 


conduct  had,  at  last,  become  so  intolerable  as  to  re- 
quire judicial  treatment.  A Pennsylvania  paper  sug- 
gests that  church  pews  be  placed  on  pivots,  so  that 
the  occupants  may  not  be  obliged  to  strain  their  necks 
every  time  somebody  comes  into  church. 

There  is  a match  factory  in  Detroit  which  occupies 
three  and  a half  acres  of  ground,  and  is  capable  of 
turning  out  about  1,000,000,000  matehes  every  year. 
Euongb,  remarks  a local  paper,  to  set  all  creation  on 
fire. 

Milwaukee  has  officially  decided  the  value  of  a 
man’s  beard.  In  a fight  a ruffian  pulled  out  a man's 
beard,  and  the  court  awarded  him  $15  damages.  If  it 
had  just  been  colored  by  a nightly  application  of  cab-, 
bages  the  damages  might  have  been  greater. 

An  American  barber,  in  London,  shaves  a man  a 
minute,  and  defies  the  world  to  beat  him.  People  are 
shaved  every  day  quicker  than  that — down  in  Wall 
Street  . 

There  is  one  sensible,  benevolent  man  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  we  wish  we  knew  his  name.  But  he  lives 
in  Pittsburg,  and  is  an  owner  of  real  estate.  In  view 
of  the  general  depression  in  business  he  has  reduced 
the  rents  of  his  tenant-houses. 

A Chicago  paper  announces  a sneezing  match ; and 
a tooth-pulling  match  is  in  prospect  among  the  dent- 
ists. “ Matches"  are  almost  played  out.  A more  com- 
mendable feat  than  any  mere  useless  trial  of  strength 
has  been  performed  by  three  boys,  who  have  drawn 
an  aged  father  and  a crippled  mother  and  brother  from 
Detroit  to  Montreal.  Their  vehicle  was  a rude  wagon, 
and  the  distance  about  four  hundred  miles.  The  fam- 
ily are  poor,  and  the  object  of  the  journey  was  to  reach 
friends  in  Montreal,  who  are  abundantly  able  to  assist 
them. 

The  Brahmins  keep  their  minds  clear  by  temperate 
habits.  They  regulate  their  appetites  by  a girdle  of  a 
single  straw.  When  it  bursts  they  cease  eating. 

A speedy  method  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  has 
been  suggested.  The  fine  for  swearing  in  Massachu- 
setts is  $1  per  oath;  in  New  York,  $10  for  twenty 
oaths.  If  these  fines  should  be  rigorously  collected 
there  would  soon  be  an  immense  fund  which  could 
not  be  better  applied  than  to  help  pay  our  debt. 

Virginia  is  getting  ahead  of  us.  The  people  there 
are  going  to  catch  fish  by  steam. 

A certain  Simon,  a notorious  public  executioner  in 
the  south  of  France,  has  recently  died  in  the  hospital 
at  Carcassone.  This  Simon  had  been  the  hero  of 
many  adventures  in  the  course  of  his  career.  One  of 
these  is  recorded  as  being  the  original  cause  of  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  branding.  An  unfor- 
tunate culprit  being  brought  up  to  be  marked  on  the 
shoulder  with  a red-hot  iron  by  Simon,  the  latter  let 
the  instrument  fall  just  when  he  had  applied  it  to 
the  flesh,  so  that  the  mark  was  not  considered  valid. 
Twice  again  did  Simon  make  the  attempt,  and  bun- 
gled in  his  horrid  work  until  the  unhappy  sufferer 
fainted  away.  The  awkward  executioner  was  fined 
three  hundred  francs,  for  the  convict  had  been  burned 
to  the  very  bone.  On  a second  occasion,  in  attempting 
to  behead  a condemned  priest,  Simon  first  cut  away 
only  a portion  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  next  attempt 
cut  off  the  hand  of  his  assistant.  This  time  he  was 
condemned  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  a fine. 
Again,  being  unable  to  compete  either  in  strength  or 
skill  with  the  criminal,  a frightful  scene  took  place  on 
the  scaffold,  the  account  of  which  has  prevented  the 
sentence  of  death  from  being  passed  since  that  time 
in  that  same  city.  The  struggle  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  Simon  and  his  two  assistants,  and  the  culprit  was 
conveyed  back  to  prison.  This  time  the  courts  of 
the  South  resolved  that,  though  forbidden  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  death,  they  were  not  forbidden  to 
abolish  the  executioner,  and  dismissed  Simon  from 
his  office.  But  he  loved  his  “profession,"  and  his 
unnatural  instincts  were  satisfied  by  a place  as  attend- 
ant at  the  dissecting-room  of  a Lyons  hospital,  where 
he  remained  until,  worn  out,  he  went  to  his  native 
place  to  die. 

A Western  paper  is  responsible  for  the  following 
•good  story: 

“Theodore  Tilton  had  just  entered  a hotel  in  a 
Western  town,  and  was  going  up  stairs  very  travel- 
stained  to  change  his  toilet  preparatory  to  lecturing, 
when  he  encountered  on  the  second -floor  an  over- 
dressed and  vulgar  woman.  ‘Are  you  the  porter?' 
questioned  the  woman,  laying  her  hand  upon  Theo- 
dore's arm.  ‘No,  Madam,’  was  the  quiet  response; 

‘ are  you  the  chamber-maid  ?’ " 

It  has  been  said  that  the  word  "would"  in  Rufus 
Choate’s  handwriting  resembled  a small  gridiron 
struck  by  lightning.  Those  who  have  seen  speci- 
mens of  his  writing  will  not  consider  the  comparison 
inapt. 

Foreign  papers  say  that  out  of  five  young  men  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  who  recently  tried  to  go  a week  with- 
out sleep,  three  died.  Why  didn’t  they  go  to  sleep  ? 
And  what,  or  who,  kept  them  awake  till  they  died  ? 


THE  OVERLAND  MAIL-COACH. 

Although  the  “passage  of  the  plains”  and 
the  “ ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains”  by 
the  Pacific  Railroad  has  somewhat  contracted  the 
hitherto  long  route  of  the  Overland  Pony  Express 
and  Mail-Coaches,  these  primitive  institutions, 
ever  seen  in  the  van-guard  of  the  army  of  civiliza- 
tion, continue  to  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
carry  mails  and  passengers  between  the  termini 
of  the  two  roads. 

In  the  last  volume  we  gave  some  illustrations 
of  the  route  of  the  Pony  Express ; on  the  next 
page  we  give  a fine  engraving,  showing  one  ot  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  Overland  Coach  has 
to  encounter  in  making  the  toilsome  and  danger- 
ous ascent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  road 
pursued  by  the  coaclies  is  necessarily  very  nar- 
row, as  it  is  made  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mount- 
ains, and  usually  overlooking  some  deep  gorge. 
In  winter  portions  of  the  road  are  found  to  be 
sheets  of  ice,  and  the  streams  which  dash  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  bordered  by  huge 
icicles,  or  rather  glaciers  of  great  size  and  mag- 
nificence. The  coach  in  our  engraving  is  repre- 
sented in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  heavy  wind- 
storms which  prevail  in  the  ravines  or  gulches  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains ; and  the  air  is  filled  with 
the  snow-flakes  which  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  rest  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  sketch  which  we  thus  reproduce  was  made 
by  our  artist  in  “ Guy’s  Gulch,”  a ravine  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about 
thirtygtjlf^Ypt^  ppenyetf  City,  Colorado. 
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WINTER  ON  THE  SEA-BOARD. 

Our  beautiful  engravings  on  page  89  illus- 
trate a peculiar  phase  of  life  full  of  hardships  and 
excitements,  but  yet  not  without  its  attractions, 
financial  or  otherwise,  since  over  three  thousand 
persons  actively  pursue  it  in  winter  and  summer 
on  our  coasts.  The  summer  existence  of  a pilot 
is  doubtless  a delightful  one,  but  in  winter  the 
life  has  few  attractions,  surrounded  as  those  who 
pursue  it  must  be  by  such  scenes  as  we  depict. 
In  our  series  pilot  boat  No.  20  is  seen  cruising  a 
few  miles  out  at  sea  for  an  incoming  steamer. 
The  insurance  companies  require  all  vessels  on 
which  they  take  risks  to  enter  and  leave  all  ports 
under  the  charge  of  a regularly  licensed  pilot, 
and  if  a vessel  is  lost  through  any  violation  of  this 
rule  its  owners  can  not  recover  the  insurance 
money.  This  creates  the  demand  for  port  pilots, 
a class  of  men  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
harbors  in  which  they  are  licensed  to  pilot,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  at  all  times 
just  off  the  coast  at  the  entrances  to  our  j incipal 
harbors.  Three  or  four  pilots  generally  -uise  in 
each  pilot  boat.  When  an  incoming  \ e • -el  sig- 
nals that  she  is  in  want  of  a pilot  a small  boat 
puts  off  from  the  latter  vessel,  as  in  the  second 
picture,  and  the  required  pilot  goes  aboard. 
Sometimes,  while  waiting  for  a pilot,  and  even 
after  pilots  have  been  taken  aboard,  the  vessels 
get  too  near  the  shore,  and  are  forced  to  hastily 
tack  and  “ haul  off  shore”  as  it  is  called.  In  one 
of  our  scenes  a vessel  thus  endangered  is  repre- 
sented “hauling  oil’ shore.”  The  fourth  picture 
represents  the  ship,  under  the  pilot's  care,  home- 
ward bound,  passing  Sandy  Hook;  and  the  fifth 
and  last  represents  her  moored  at  her  dock. 


TRANSITION. 

Its  day  is  done — 

The  sweet  and  transient  summer  day, 
Wherein  unfolding  to  the  sun, 

It  basked  its  little  life  away. 

’Twas  but  a worm! 

A tiling  of  beauty  still  to  me, 

A peerless  marvel  in  the  germ, 

A wondrous  perfectness  to  be. 

And  there  it  lies 
In  winding-sheet  of  silken  gold, 

As  kinglieSt  monarch  when  he  dies 
May  ne’er  be  shrouded,  fold  on  fold. 

Now  brown  and  dead, 

This  shriveled  and  unsightly  shell 
Remains  alone  of  grandeur  fled, 

The  story  of  a life  to  tell. 

But  what  is  lost  ? 

Does  aught  forever  truly  die, 

’Mid  all  the  mysteries  intercrossed, 

That  in  the  heart  of  nature  lie? 

Our  weak  souls  cling, 

Our  fond  affections  still  are  wed 
To  some  bright,  perishable  thing, 

Until  we  wailing  cry — ’tis  dead! 

Yet  evermore 

Does  time  renew  in  varied  guise 

The  changeful  past,  and  o'er  and  o’er 
Awakes  new  life  from  that  which  dies. 

The  hope  we  mourn, 

The  tender  blooms  that  fade  and  fall, 

The  love  that  never  knew  return, 

The  kindly  deed  or  word — these  all 

The  future  keeps, 

And  faithful  will  its  trust  restore, 

Though  not  the  same;  the  worm  that  creeps 
Thus  to  its  tomb,  shall  wake  to  soar. 


STOLEN  HEART’S-EASE. 


John  Quincy  Stewart  had  read  Shakspeare 
all  the  morning,  lying  on  a sofa  in  the  Elmen- 
dorf  parlor. 

“ He  is  not  a nervous  man  who  can  not  rest  in 
one  place  two  minutes  at  a time,”  Miss  Elmen- 
dorf  remarked,  taking  her  old-fashioned  watch 
from  her  snug  little  watch-pocket,  and  continu- 
ing her  praise  of  the  Shaksperian  reader. 

“A  very  sensible  man -is  Mr.  Stewart!  For 
two  hours,  I think,  he  has  scarcely  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  book.  He  h|p  great  concentration 
of  mind.  It  is  always  a sign  of  weak  characters 
to  fly  off  in  a tangent  every  two  minutes.  My 
brother  thinks  all  the  world  of  Mr.  Stewart.  It 
is  a regular  Damon  and  Pythias  friendship.” 

A young  girl,  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
Elmendorf  library  uneasily  drumming  on  the 
panes,  ceased  her  impatient  tattoo  and  looked 
after  Miss  Elmendorf  with  a strange  look  on  her 
young  face.  It  was  hard  to  say  what  that  look 
meant,  and  the  face  was  not  easy  to  make  out 
either.  The  mouth  indicated  humility,  as  if  she 
plead  guilty  to  some  charge  the  elder  woman  had 
made,  but  there  was  contradiction  and  rebellion 
in  the  eyes. 

Miss  Elmendorf  walked  into  the  parlor  with  a 
brisk  angularity  that  was  characteristic  of  the  El- 
mendorf gait.  The  mantle  shone  like  a mirror, 
but  she  dusted  it  carefully ; the  grate  had  not  an 
atom  of  uncleanness  on  it,  but  she  brushed  it  dex- 
trously ; the  furniture  was  the  most  orderly  look- 
ing furniture  in  the  world,  but  she  rearranged  it ; 
the  books  on  the  table  looked  as  if  laid  down  by 
line  and  plummet,  but  she  found  work  to  do  even 
there. 


John  Quincy  Stewart’s  attention  was  diverted 
from  his  Shakspeare.  He  glanced  from  the  open 
page  to  that  tidy,  good-looking  Miss  Elmendorf, 
and  then  back  to  his  page  again.  There  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eve.  He  was  thinking  of 
what  Philip  Elmendorf j*  tousig  jnfa  had  said 
the  night  before.  L'“  Sster  Uyntma"  is  neat  to 


provocation.  I really  believe  she  don’t  sleep 
nights,  thinking  of  dirt.  When  she  dies  £ 
think  she  will  have  to  be  suspended,  like  Mo- 
hammed’s coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth,  for 
she  wouldn’t  ever  rest  in  peace  if  they  placed  her 
in  the  ground.”  He  laughed,  thinking  of  the 
way  in  which  the  young  girl  had  said  it  as  if  un- 
der protest,  and  blushing  guiltily  a moment  after 
as  if  she  had  committed  an  unpardonable  sin. 

Then  passing  from  thoughts  of  the  young  Mrs. 
Elmendorf  to  observation  of  the  elder  Miss  El- 
mendorf, his  eyes  went  back  to  his  Shakspeare 
again. 

“To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess,” 

he  quoted,  closing  his  book,  and  following  Miss 
Elmendorf ’s  motions.  “ Miss  Cynthia,”  he  add- 
ed, “the  care  bestowed  on  this  room  is  excess 
equal  to  gilding  refined  gold,  painting  the  lily, 
etc.” 

Miss  Elmendorf  colored,  but  said,  as  she  stood 
arrested,  duster  in  hand,  “My  brother  is  very 
neat,  and  loves  order.  Ilis  wife  hasn’t  a par- 
ticle— ” 

She  paused  abruptly,  for  the  door  opened,  and 
the  young  girl  to  whom  she  had  spoken  in  the 
library  entered.  With  the  weaiy  air  of  one  in 
quest  of  amusement  or  occupation  she  went  to 
the  table  and  turned  over  the  books. 

“You  will  find  some  excellent  reading  matter 
there,”  commented  Miss  Elmendorf,  rubbing 
some  imaginary  stain  from  the  marble  mantle 
with  her  duster.  “There  are  several  delightful 
memoirs.” 

The  younger  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

John  Quincy  Stewart  looked  apprehensively  at 
Miss  Elmendorf.  She  disliked  that  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  in  Philip’s  young  wife  so  much;  it 
looked  so  Frenchy  and  rebellious.  She  sup- 
posed she  had  picked  it  up  at  boarding-school, 
from  one  of  those  trifling  French  teachers  whose 
brains  lay  in  their  heels.  She  never  did  think 
much  of  the  French,  but  she  must  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  sort  now,  for  Elizabeth  was  of  French 
extraction. 

Elizabeth,  Philip  Elmendorf’s  wife,  added  to 
the  disapprobation  expressed  by  the  shrug  of  her 
shoulders  the  quick  words,  emphatically  said, 
“I  hate  memoirs.  They  are  always  about  stu- 
pid good  people,  who  die  in  their  youth.  As  a 
rule  they  are  poor  and  pious.” 

John  Quincy  Stewrart’s  mouth  curled  mischiev- 
ously under  his  mustache.  He  kuew  Cyutliia 
Elmendorf  so  well  that  he  was  predicating  her 
opinion  of  Philip’s  w ife : “ Entirely  too  decided 
for  a woman,  and  so  unreasonable!” 

But  Cynthia  Elmendorf  was  a woman  of  vast 
control,  and  only  by  the  look  on  her  face  betrayed 
her  opinion.  * ‘ There  are  some  scientific  works,  ” 
she  remarked,  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

Like  a spoiled  child’s  answer  came  the  re- 
sponse : “1  never  read  one  in  my  life.  I should 
fall  asleep  in  five  minutes.” 

“They  are  full  of  facts,”  remarked  Cynthia 
Elmendorf,  in  an  argumentative  way. 

Elizabeth  Elmendorf  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  delivered  herself  of  the  heterodox  opinion : 

“ I hate  facts.” 

John  Quincy  Stewart’s  mustache  failed  to  cov- 
er his  smile,  and  he  placed  the  open  volume  be- 
tween his  face  and  the  two  women.  “It  beats 
Shakspeare,”  he  said  to  himself,  “the  talk  of 
these  two  women.  Miss  Cynthia  is  shocked  be- 
yond words  at  that  last  heresy.” 

“Elizabeth!”  wras  all  Miss  Elmendorf  said, 
but  there  was  a volume  of  reproof  and  disappro- 
bation in  the  name  explosively  uttered. 

A moment  after  she  said:  “That  is  a good 
book  you  hold  in  your  hand.” 

It  was  “Baxter’s  Saint’s  Rest.”  Elizabeth 
Elmendorf  laid  it  down  with  a sigh.  “I  am  not 
a saint,”  she  said,  “ I should  not  understand." 

She  left  the  books  in  a confused  pile  and 
walked  to  the  window. 

Miss  Elmendorf,  the  tidy  housekeeper,  crossed 
directly  to  the  pile  of  books  and  arranged  them 
in  orderly  precision. 

John  Quincy  Stewart  looked  after  her  and 
christened  her  Martha,  “careful  and  troubled 
about  many  things.  ” His  eyes  followed  the  two 
w'omen  with  a merriment  that  the  half  veiling  of 
the  dark,  heavy  lashes  could  not  hide. 

His  friend’s  wife  drew  the  shade  from  the  win- 
dow and  let  the  sunlight  fall  in  golden  bars  across 
the  carpet. 

When  she  had  left  it  his  friend’s  sister  let  the 
curtain  drop  again  and  excluded  the  sunlight. 

Elizabeth  Elmendorf  stepped  to  a little  vase 
and  bent  her  head  over  a cluster  of  flowers,  scat- 
tering their  petals  with  her  touch. 

Five  minutes  later  Cynthia  Elmendorf  took  the 
faded  flowers  from  the  vase  and  threw  them  out 
of  the  window.  “ They  only  litter  up  the  carpet 
and  make  a muss,”  she  said. 

Elizabeth  Elmendorf  went  to  the  piano  and 
dashed  oft'  a merry,  whirling  galop. 

“ I wish  you  kuew  ‘ The  Dead  March’  from 
* Saul,  ’ ” commented  Cynthia  Elmendorf.  ‘ ‘ My 
brother  thinks  it  has  more  music  in  it  than  all  the' 
dancing  music  that  was  ever  written.” 

Elizabeth  Elmendorf,  standing  over  the  grate, 
bit  her  lips  and  picked  nervously  at  her  handker- 
chief. 

It  was  a habit  Cynthia  Elmendorf  had  con- 
demned more  than  once,  it  was  such  a childish, 
ngrvous  trick,  so  little  like  a grown  woman’s  ways, 
she  had  said,  severely.  But  Miss  Elmendorf  did 
not  find  fault  now.  She  was  a woman  who  did 
not  speak  all  her  thoughts,  and  she  remembered 
John  Quincy  Stewart’s  words  the  day  before : 

“ Your  brother’s  wife  is  very  young.  Do  not  be 
hard  with  her.  ” Hard  ? Miss  Cynthia  had  been 
shocked  at  Mr.  Stewart’s  use  of  the  word.  She 
was  a conscientious  woman  who  only  meant  to 
do  her  duty. 

But  — Miss  Elmendorf  knit  her  brows  and 
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looked  searehingly  at  the  young  girl  before  the 
grate  — could  it  be?  Was  Elizabeth  weeping? 
Elizabeth,  with  no  lack  of  food  and  raiment — in 
fact,  much  better  food  and  raiment  than  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  former  days — a house  full 
of  comforts,  and  a husband  whom  any  woman 
for  miles  around  would  have  esteemed  it  an  hon- 
or* to  marry!  Elizabeth  weeping?  Why,  if 
there  was  a woman  in  Christendom  who  ought 
to  return  thanks  for  her  position,  that  woman 
was  Philip  Elmendorf’s  wife. 

“ Are  you  ill,  Elizabeth  ?”  asked  Miss  Elmen- 
dorf. 

“No,”  was  the  low  answer. 

“Don’t  be  a baby,  then,” chided  Miss  Elmen- 
dorf. “ There  is  nothing  my  brother  despises  so 
much  as  idle  tears.” 

“ I never  saw  such  a child  for  her  years !”  ex- 
claimed Miss  Elmendorf,  as  the  young  woman  j 
hastily  left  the  room.  “ She  can’t  settle  herself  I 
to  any  thing,  but  wanders  around  from  one  thing 
to  another,  in  a way  that  fidgets  me  half  to  death. 
She  doesn’t  seem  quite  happy,  as  you  say,  but 
there  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  that.  I am  sure 
I don’t  know  what  a woman  can  want  that  Phil- 
ip's wife  does  not  possess.  In  my  opinion  she 
can  not  appreciate  my  brother,  and  I think  he 
committed  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life  in  mar- 
rying such  a woman.” 

John  Quincy  Stewart  differed  with  Miss  Elmen- 
dorf on  the  question  of  appreciation.  Her  broth- 
er’s wife  was  young,  perchance  a little  giddy,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  her  new  home  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
Miss  Cynthia  must  give  the  woman  time  to  get 
acclimated.  She  was  warm-hearted  and  enthu- 
siastic, and  their  quiet  ways  chilled  her,  per- 
haps, but  she  w'ould  fall  into  their  ways  gradu- 
ally. 

Miss  Elmendorf  shook  her  head  and  sighed, 
reiterating  her  previous  remark,  “ I fear  Philip 
has  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life,  and  I 
think  he  begins  to  see  it  himself.  Elizabeth’s 
childish  ways  fret  him  exceedingly.” 

“ Hush  !”  whispered  John  Quincy  Stewart, 
raising  his  hand,  wamingly. 

“ What  do  you  hear?”  asked  Miss  Elmendorf. 

“Nothing,”  he  answered,  after  a moment’s 
pause.  “ I think  it  was  a mouse  in  the  wall.” 

That  night  Philip  Elmendorf  and  his  friend 
discussed  some  knotty  point  in  law,  sitting  over 
the  library  fire.  Cynthia  Elmendorf,  a little  way 
off,  sewed  industriously,  and  listened.  She  was 
thinking  it  was  quite  like  old  times,  before  Phil- 
ip met  that  poor  little  Lizzie  Whipple,  and  com- 
mitted the  unaccountable  error  of  making  her  his 
wife,  because,  forsooth,  she  was  young,  aud  bright, 
and  pretty. 

There  wras  a movement  at  the  door,  and  Phil- 
ip Elmendorf’s  wife  entered. 

“There  is  an  end  to  any  quiet,  sensible  talk 
now,”  thought  Miss  Elmendorf.  Philip’s  wife 
had  such  a way  of  flitting  around  like  a butterfly, 
or  bird,  or  any  other  unsteady  thing,  and  she 
broke  into  the  grave,  quiet  talks  with  the  most 
unreasonable  assertions,  and  had  not  an  atom  of 
dignity  or  propriety  about  her. 

But  Miss  Elmendorf  was  mistaken.  Philip’s 
wife  walked  into  the  library  that  night  with  a 
propriety  and  dignity  that  was  a match  for 
‘EMiss  Cynthia’s  own,”  as  the  girl-wife  called 
Miss  Elmendorfs  manner.  She  placed  her  work- 
basket  on  the  table,  and  gravely  seated  herself  to 
the  arrangement  and  sewing  of  patchwork  blocks. 

Miss  Elmendorf  arched  her  eyebrows  incred- 
ulously. Was  there  something  in  the  girl,  after 
all? 

Philip  Elmendorf  smiled  approvingly.  He  had 
liked  Lizzie  Whipple’s  bright  and  merry  ways 
when  a girl,  but  he  admired  dignity  and  sobriety 
in  Elizabeth  his  wife. 

John  Quincy  Stewart  wondered.  Companion 
though  he  was  of  Philip  Elmendorf  and  friend 
of  Philip’s  sister,  there  was  a geniality  in  his  na- 
ture that  formed  no  part  of  the  Elmendorf  char- 
acter, and  the  young  wife,  curbed  and  checked 
on  every  side,  had  detected  the  sympathy  gleam- 
iug  in  John  Stewart’s  eyes  and  smiling  from  his 
handsome  mouth,  and  sometimes  in  lifer  rebell- 
ious moods  had  poured  out  her  indignant  pro- 
tests in  his  presence. 

This  patchwork  was  her  especial  aversion. 
“Such  nonsense!”  she  would  say,  flinging  it 
into  her  w'ork-basket  when  Miss  Elmendorf  left 
the  room.  “Such  nonsense!  Cut  muslin  in 
pieces,  with  malice  aforethought,  and  sew  it  to- 
gether again ! It  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  do- 
mestic economy.  I am  a labor-saving  machine. 

I don’t  believe  in  it,  and  I have  a mind  to  say  I 
won’t  do  it.” 

But  that  night  she  sewed  the  pieces  meekly, 
scarcely  lifting  her  young  head.  She  was 
strangely  passive,  as  if  indignation  and  rebellion 
were  not  possible  in  her  life. 

John  Quincy  Stewart  wondered,  and  contrast- 
ing the  weeping,  sensitive  girl  with  this  woman, 
cold  as  Niobe,  sunless  and  tearless,  he  asked 
himself,  doubtingly,  the  question,  “Was  the 
rustling  I heard  only  a mouse  in  the  wall  ?” 

After  that  night  there  was  a change  in  the 
Elmendorf  mansion.  The  new  spirit  of  antag- 
onism that  had  entered  in  the  shape  of  Philip's 
young  wife,  and  fought  against  the  coldness  and 
hardness  of  the  Elmendorf  character,  lay  still  as 
if  it  had  been  smitten  with  its  death-blow.  Eliz- 
abeth Elmendorf  took  to  dusting  of  mantles,  and 
nibbing  of  furniture,  and  eschewing  the  sunlight 
and  flowers,  after  the  manner  of  Philip’s  proper 
sifter. 

Miss  Elmendorf  said  Mr.  Stewart  was  right. 
He»was  a man  of  great  discernment  and  pene- 
tration. He  had  said  that  Elizabeth  would  fall 
into  their  ways  gradually. 

John  Quincy  Stewart  shook  his  head  sadly. 
The  woman  had  not  fallen  into  their  ways  grad- 
ually. She  might  have  done  that,  and  her  nature 
sustained  no  shock,  but  ho  sudden  revolution 
takes  place  without  the  crushing  of  inner  forces. 

He  watched  her  one  day  as  she  dusted  and  laid 
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the  books  straight,  and  piled  the  music,  and  shut 
out  the  sunlight.  She  did  it  like  a bom  Elmen- 
dorf, he  thought ; but  he  did  not  smile  as  when 
he  had  observed  Miss  Cynthia.  Miss  Cynthia’s 
rigid  ways  were  as  little  cause  of  wonder  as  the 
silence  of  the  granitic  hills,  but  to  a woman  of 
Elizabeth  Elmendorf’s  nature  this  new  mood  was 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  solemn  stillness  of 
Vesuvius.  He  brought  flowers,  and  smiled  to 
see  the  smouldering  fires  in  the  woman’s  soul 
flash  out  of  her  dark,  beaming  eyes;  he  read 
poetry,  and  saw  that  underneath  the  calm  exte- 
rior the  woman’s  heart  was  stirred ; he  brought 
new  music,  and  waked  some  of  the  melodies  she 
was  nigh  forgetting. 

Neither  Philip  Elmendorf  nor  his  sister  object- 
ed. J ohn  Quincy  Stewart  was  a man  among  a 
thousand,  Philip  said,  and  his  sister  nodded  her 
approval.  In  her  eyes  he  had  no  equal  among 
ten  thousand. 

There  came  a day  when  John  Quincy  Stewart 
passed  out  of  the  Elmendorf  mansion  with  a sad 
and  thoughtful  face.  Years  must  elapse  before 
he  could  see  its  familiar  walls  again. 

Two  women  watched  him  from  the  windows. 
Cynthia  Elmendorf,  grave  and  dignified,  with  a 
great  sorrow  in  her  eyes,  stood  at  the  library 
window,  gazing  after  the  retreating  figure ; and 
Elizabeth  Elmendorf,  crouching  behind  the  dam- 
ask curtains  that  shaded  the  bay-window  in  the 
parlor,  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  old  eight-day  clock  in  the  hall,  striking 
the  hour  of  four  some  time  later,  roused  the  two 
women.  Cynthia  Elmendorf  came  out  of  her 
reverie  with  a guilty  start.  She  had  actually  been 
dreaming  and  wasting  time,  this  practical  econo- 
mist, and  the  parlor  was  in  disorder,  as  parlors 
are  sure  to  be  after  the  departure  of  guests. 
Sighing  heavily,  and  arising  with  the  air  of  one 
who  puts  away  some  haunting  memory,  she 
walked  into  the  parlor  with  the  old,  brisk  angu- 
larity of  gait. 

The  eight-day  clock  had  roused  Elizabeth  El- 
mendorf too.  “Four  o’clock!”  she  had  ex- 
claimed, mentally.  “Philip  will  soon  be  here, 
and  all  things  must  be  in  perfect  order.  Per- 
fect order!  die  does  not  see  the  chaos  in  my 
inner  life.” 

She  said  the  words  sneeringly,  and  for  a mo- 
ment Elizabeth  Elmendorf’  was  a defiant  and  re- 
bellious woman.  Only  a moment,  and  the  rigid 
calmness  came  back  with  the  memory  of  words 
Cynthia  Elmendorf  had  spoken.  “ I fear  Philip 
has  made  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life,  and  I 
think  he  begins  to  see  it  himself.”  You  could 
see  by  the  look  on  her  face  how  that  woman  had 
vowed  in  her  pride  that  he  who  had  chosen  her 
should  have  no  reason  henceforth  to  repent,  his 
choice.  Only  for  a moment  had  her  hungry 
heart  uttered  its  ciy  of  need,  only  a moment 
sighed  for  the  crumbs  tliat  had  fallen  to  her  from 
.John  Quincy  Stewart’s  genial  kindness. 

The  door  opened  and  Cynthia  Elmendorf  en- 
tered, proceeding  to  the  dusting  of  mantle  and 
arranging  of  furniture  and  piling  of  books.  On 
the  table  was  a vase  of  faded  flowers.  She  took 
them  to  the  window  writh  intent  to  fling  them  out. 
Suddenly  she  paused,  and  her  face  grew'  tender 
and  pitiful.  She  remembered  that  John  Quincy 
Stewart  had  brought  them  there  with  the  apology, 
“ They  will  keep  our  hearts  young.  Never  miiid 
the  litter,  Miss  Cynthia.”  She  surveyed  the 
flowers  meditatively.  No ! she  could  not  throw 
them  away.  She  would  keep  them  for  a souvenir. 
She  laughed  at  herself.  It  wras  such  an  odd  thing 
for  Cynthia  Elmendorf  to  preserve  such  trashy 
things  as  withered  flowers.  She  had  always  held 
such  namby-pamby  doings  in  contempt.  She 
could  hardly  bring  herself  to  such  a pass  of  folly. 
Should  she  throw'  them  away  ? She  deliberated, 
vase  in  hand.  “Keep  our  hearts  young,”  she 
’quoted.  No,  she  would  save  them.  She  set 
them  down  and  went  for  a paper  to  put  them  in. 

Elizabeth  Elmendorf  stepped  from  behind  the 
damask  curtains.  She  had  been  a witness  to  her 
sister’s  deliberation.  “He  brought  them  to  me,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  shall  keep  one  for  re- 
membrance.” 

She  bent  over  the  vase  and  took  a heart *s-ease, 
the  only  one,  from  the  faded  leaves  and  flowers. 

Ah ! Cynthia  Elmendorf,  smiling  almost  like 
a young  girl  over  the  little  cluster  of  withered 
flowers,  thinking  tenderly  of  the  hand  that  plucked 
them,  and  dreaming  fondly  of  the  day  you  shall 
clasp  that  hand  again,  check  your  smile  as  you 
have  checked  others,  cease  your  tenderness  and 
be  stoical,  as  you  are  w’ont  to  be,  put  away  your 
dreams  and  be  practical  and  severe,  for  a younger 
hand  and  lairer  has  stolen  the  heart’s-ease  from 
your  flowers ! 

It  was  years  after  that  John  Quincy  Stewart 
stood  in  the  Elmendorf  mansion,  noting  the  old 
right-angled  order  and  piuictilious  neatness  of 
the  place.  Cynthia  Elmendorf  entered,  scarcely 
changed  from  the  rigid  and  dignified  woman  he 
had  left.  But  there  had  been  great  changes. 
Philip  was  dead. 

“ And  his  wife  Elizabeth,  where  is  she  ?”  asked 
John  Quincy  Stewart. 

Cynthia  Elmendorf  frowned.  Elizabeth  was 
a strange  creature,  she  said.  While  Philip  lived 
she  had  fallen  into  their  ways  and  been  a grave 
and  steady  wroman.  It  was  different  now.  She 
was  strangely  rebellious  and  had  returned  to  her 
old  childish  w'ays.  She  never  could  understand 
why  Philip  married  such  a child. 

There  are  other  things  Cynthia  Elmendorf  will 
never  understand.  Life  itself  is  incomprehensi- 
ble and  full  of  mystery  since. 

“1  want  Elizabeth,  your  brother’s  w'ife.” 

John  Quincy  Stewart  stood  before  Cynthia  El- 
mendorf with  that  petition. 

“ Elizabeth !”  faltered  the  woman  with  white 
lips.  And  what  became  of  her  dreams  ? 

But  the  discipline  of  that  woman's  life  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  she  stood  up  calmly  a moment 

I after  and  said,  “I  have  no  right  to  deny  you 

[*  t^n^tad^iear!s'"ari5*happy  faces  John  Quia- 
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cy  Stewart  and  Elizabeth  Elmendorf  talked  of 
their  future  joys ; and  just  the  other  side  of  a par- 
tition wall  Cynthia  Elmendorf  stood  over  a blam- 
ing fire  and  dropped  into  the  glowing  coals  the 
tokens  of  a lost  love,  books,  letters,  and  a single 
cluster  of  faded  flowers.  Dreams  were  over  and 
hopes  dead.  Elizabeth  Elmendorf  had  stolen 
the  heart's-ease  from  her  life. 


WHEN  NOBODY’S  NIGH  TO  HEAR. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

The  snow  lies  white,  and  the  moon  gives  light, 

I’ll  out  to  the  freezing  mere, 

And  ease  my  heart  with  one  little  song, 

For  none  will  be  nigh  to  hear. 

And  it’s  O my  love,  my  love ! 

And  it’s  O my  dear,  my  dear ! 

It's  of  her  that  I’ll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring 
When  nobody’s  nigh  to  hear. 

My  love  is  young,  she  is  young,  is  young , 

When  she  laughs  the  dimple  dips. 

We  walked  in  the  wind,  and  her  long  locks  blew 
Till  sweetly  they  touched  my  lips. 

And  I’ll  out  to  the  freezing  mere, 

Where  the  stiff  reeds  whistle  so  low, 

And  I’ll  tell  my  mind  to  the  friendly  wind, 
Because  I have  loved  her  so. 

Ay,  and  she’s  true,  my  lady  is  true  1 
And  that’s  the  best  of  it  all ; 

And  when  she  blushes  my  heart  so  yearns 
That  tears  are  ready  to  fall. 

And  it’s  O my  love,  my  love ! 

And  it's  O my  dear,  my  dear ! 

It’s  of  her  that  I’ll  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 
When  nobody’s  nigh  to  hear. 


MY  WIFE  AND  MY  SON’S  WIFE. 

Barring  the  selfishness  of  the  old  man’s 
prayer — 

“ Oh  Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife, 

My  son  John  and  his  wife. 

Us  four. 

No  more. 

Amen !’’ 

it  is  a petition  that  has  literally  expressed  my 
heart’s  desire  for  years,  with  this  result,  that  the 
Lord  has  blessed  me  and  my  wife,  but  lie  has 
not  blessed  my  son  John  and  his  wife.  Think- 
ing it  all  over  to-night,  as  I have,  reclined  in  my 
easy-chair  before  the  fire,  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  blessing  and  my  son  John’s 
curse  are  attributable  to  the  differences  in  our 
wives.  „ 

For  some  of  these  differences  vide  below. 

As  a lass,  my  wife  was  bred  at  home  in  a 
great  many  old-fashioned  notions,  like  the  honor 
due  parents,  veneration  to  superiors,  the  value 
of  time,  human  accountability,  and  woman’s  re- 
sponsibility. She  was  instructed,  moreover,  in 
the  art  of  bread-making,  and  a variety  of  useful 
employments. 

•My  son  John’s  wife  received  her  education  at 
one  of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools  that  turn 
out  young  ladies  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. Among  these  improvements,  so-called, 
was  the  conviction  that  paterfamilias , as  she 
learnedly  dubbed  him,  was  a dear  old  fellow  to 
pay  bills,  a delicious  sort  of  banking  institution 
that  had  no  credit  pages  in  its  system  of  book- 
keeping, and  never  balanced  accounts.  Farther 
than  this,  pater  was  something  of  an  old  fog}-, 
whose  opinions  were  entirely  out  of  date  and  too 
ridiculous  for  respect  or  adoption.  Materfami- 
lias  also  was  a very  good  woman  in  her  way. 
As  a medium  of  communication  between  herself 
and  the  exchequer  she  had  no  equal,  and  a bet- 
ter indorser  with  the  family  banker  could  not  be 
found.  But  mater  too  was  full  of  obsolete  no- 
tions, and  not  up  to  the  times  by  any  manner  of 
means.  Another  modem  improvement  was  the 
conviction  that  the  time  not  consumed  in  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  dressing,  party-going,  and 
novel-reading  was  an  unmitigated  bore,  to  be 
killed  by  any  possible  expedient.  The  other 
modem  improvements  were  mainly  playing  in- 
differently on  a piano,  painting  poorly* in  oils, 
dancing  gracefully,  flirting  skillfully,  gossiping 
recklessly,  and  doing  nothing  genteelly. 

As  a lass,  my  wife  was  a buxom  woman,  glow- 
ing with  health  and  happiness.  Oh  the  redness 
of  her  plump  cheeks  and  the  brightness  of  her 
sparkling  eyes!  She  did  not  need  to  respond,  in 
her  hearty,  meny  tones,  to  inquiries  after  her 
health,  “I  am  very  well,  I thank  you!”  ller 
rosy  cheeks,  and  rounded  form,  and  clear,  strong 
tones  testified  to  her  well-being. 

As  a lass,  my  son  John’s  wife  was  a pale  and 
fragile  creature,  like  a lily  or  a snow-flake,  John 
said.  She  had  mild,  languid  eyes  and  a thin, 
baby  voice  that  responded  faintly  to  queries  after 
her  health:  “I  am  miserable  to-day;”  and  the 
next  day  would  say,  “lam  not  so  well  as  I was 
yesterday.” 

As  a married  woman,  my  wife’s  nerves  arc  a 
help  to  her  and  me ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
nerves  of  my  son  John’s  wife  are  more  of  a hin- 
drance than  a help.  There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence in  the  heads  and  hearts  and  bones  and 
backs  of  the  two  women.  My  wife’s  head  plans, 
contrives,  considers,  and  designs.  The  head  of 
my  son’s  wife  aches,  throbs,  and  is  always  ready 
to  split.  My  wife’s  heart  is  a good,  steady,  hu- 
man heart,  full  of  pure  blood  and  the  seat  of  wo- 
manly affections.  The  heart  of  my  son’s  wife  is 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  its  blood  lacks  iron.  My 
wife’s  bones  are  equal  to  the  full  duties  incum- 
bent on  sound  bones,  but  the  bones  of  my  son’s 
wife  are  deficient  in  lime,  soda,  or  magnesia,  and 
are  full  of  aches  and  pains.  My  wife's  back  is 
strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  day,  but  the 
back  of  my  son’s  wife  is  always  broken  and 
troubled  with  lumbago. 

My  wife  takes  for  her  model  the  virtuous  wo- 
man in  Proverbs:  “She  riseth  while  it  is  yet 
night  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household  and  bread 
to  her  maidens.  ” 

My  son  John’s  ujttpj  «“* 


has  very  indistinct  notions  what  kind  of  meats 
her  household  is  fed  with,  or  what  kind  of  bread 
her  maidens  are  eating. 

My  wife  has  quick,  elastic  steps,  and  rapid- 
moving  hands  that  are  always  busy.  Like  the 
king’s  virtuous  woman,  “she  girdeth  her  loins 
with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arms.” 

My  son  John’s  wife  moves  slowly  and  grace- 
fully, and  her  hands  are  generally  folded  in  ele- 
gant repose.  The  girding  of  her  loins  is  not 
strength,  I am  sure,  but  some  arrangement  of 
whalebone. 

My  wife’s  industry  is  well  directed  in  a variety 
of  useful  employments.  “ She  layeth  her  hands 
to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.” 

My  son  John’s  wife  has  a taste  for  fancy-work. 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  crochet-needle,  and 
her  hands  hold  the  tatting-shuttle. 

My  wife  is  always  well  dressed,  and  her  gar- 
ments are  mainly  of  domestic  manufacture.  She 
has  a prototype  in  the  habit  of  the  virtuous  wo- 
man who  “maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapes- 
try.” 

My  son  John’s  wife  is  gorgeously  attired  in  so- 
ciety ; but  my  son  John  groans  over  the  bills  from 
importers,  dress-makers,  and  milliners. 

My  fcife  is  charming  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Smooth  hair,  a tidy  dress,  a white  collar,  and  a 
smiling  face,  make  up  her  charms. 

My  son  John’s  wife,  if  she  appear  at  the  break- 
fast-table, is  not  charming.  Her  hair  is  in  crimp- 
ing-pins and  curling-papers ; her  slippers  are 
down  at  the  heel ; her  dress  is  shabby,  and  she 
wears  no  collar.  Venus  herself  would  be  ugly 
in  such  attire. 

My  wife  “openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom; 
and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.” 

My  son  John’s  wife  openeth  her  mouth  with 
complaints,  and  fault-finding,  and  fretful  mur- 
murs, and  idle  gossip,  and  unreasonable  der 
mands ; and  her  tongue  is  in  the  bad  habit  of 
scolding. 

My  wife  “looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness.” 

My  son  John’s  wife  trusts  the  ways  of  her 
household  to  servants,  and  she  eats  the’  bread  of 
her  cook,  when  she  has  one,  and  the  nearest 
baker’s  when  she  has  not. 

My  wife  is  a good  mother  to  her  children. 
From  Infancy  to  maturity  she  has  watched,  in- 
structed, and  cared  tenderly  for  them.  Her  at- 
tention to  their  physical  wants  has  been  uniform 
and  discreet,  and  her  devotion  to  their  higher  in- 
terests has  been  vigilant  and  unflagging. 

My  son  John’s  wife  leaves  her  children  to  the 
care  of  menials.  They  annoy  and  distress  her. 
Their  noise  makes  her  head  ache  when  she  is  not 
well-dressed,  and  their  dirty  little  hands  soil  her 
garments  when  she  is.  As  for  their  manners  it 
is  the  business  of  their  teachers  to  look  after  them, 
and  what  are  churches  and  Sabbath-schools  good 
for  if  they  do  not  take  charge  of  their  morals  ? 

My  wife’s  kingdom  is  her  home.  Here  she 
lavishes  her  best  powers  and  richest  gifts,  reign- 
ing a very  queen. 

My  son  John’s  wife  is  only  a queen  outside  her 
home.  The  shabby  woman,  dull  and  indifferent 
to  those  whose  happiness  or  misery  depends  on 
her  moods,  develops  into  the  smiling,  social  queen 
in  the  presence  of  strangers  to  whom  she  is  under 
no  obligations,  and  to  whom  her  smiles  or  frowns 
are  of  little  significance. 

My  wife’s  “husband  is  known  in  the  gates 
when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.” 
Bless  you ! He  would  never  have  sat  there  but 
for  her.  How  do  you  think  he  is  known  ? Why, 
by  the  whiteness  of  his  linen,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  his  buttons,  and  the  fit  of  his  collar,  and 
the  tie  of  his  cravat,  and  the  sleekness  of  his  hat, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  smile  that  settled  on  his 
face  when,  after  a good  breakfast,  the  little  wo- 
man looked  him  over  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
kiss.  He  is  known,  too,  by  the  content  that  fills 
his  heart  and  shines  out  of  his  face  with  the 
thought  that  all  day  long  a wise  woman  is  watch- 
ing over  his  interests  and  looking  after  his  din- 
ner, and  will  be  ready  to  greet  him,  when  the 
day’s  work  is  over,  with  smiles  and  kind  words. 
Of  course  the  elders  know  him,  and  envy  him, 
and  wish  they  stood  in  his  boots. 

My  son  John  is  not  known  in  the  gates,  for  he 
does  not  sit  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  John’s 
linen  is  apt  to  be  soiled  and  fringed  at  the  edges, 
his  buttons  are  often  lacking,  his  collar  does  not 
fit,  his  cravat  is  tied  carelessly,  his  hat  is  rough, 
and  his  broadcloth  dusty,  while  his  face  has  the 
anxious  look  that  settles  there  when,  after  a 
breakfast  of  sour  bread  and  mnddy  coffee,  lie 
leaves  his  wife  in  bed,  the  baby  crying,  the  little 
boy  riding  the  silk  umbrella,  the  little  girl  sail- 
ing her  shoes  in  the  bath-tub,  the  chamber-maid 
giving  w'aming  up  stairs  that  she  is  going  to 
leave,  and  the  cook  down  staffs  giving  away 
soap  and  tea  to  her  sister’s  children.  John’s 
face  scarcely  brightens  all  day  long.  It  is  not 
likely  to,  with  the  thought  that  the  income  of 
his  business  will  not  balance  his  family  expenses, 
and  the  prospect  of  going  home  to  a sulky  wife, 
children  ill-bred  and  neglected,  servants  waste- 
ful and  rebellious,  a dinner  illy  ordered  and  worse 
cooked,  and  a pile  of  bills  from  milliners,  dress- 
makers, “butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick- 
makers.”  The  -elders  don’t  know  John,  but  I 
greatly  fear  that  club-houses  and  wine-saloons 
will. 

My  wife’s  “children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 
My  son  John  says  the  Lord  gave  him  no  choice 
of  a mother,  but  lie  shall  never  cease  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  Lord’s  gift.  For  myself,  I find  no 
words  of  praise  so  fitting  my  wife  as  the  king’s 
praise : “ Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all.” 

The  children  of  my  son  John’s  wife  will  never 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ; and  her  husband 
says  bitterly  the  Lord  gave  him  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  and  he  sliall  never  cease  to  condemn  his 
judgment. 
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My  life  is  full  of  content ; the  lines  have  fallen 
to  me  in  pleasant  places.  Men  say  I am  lucky. 
Every  thing  turns  to  blessing  iu  my  hand.  Frov- 
idence  has  smiled  upon  me,  and  the  Lord  has 
dealt  bountifully  with  me. 

My  son  John’s  life  is  full  of  bitterness.  He 
complains  grievously  that  every  thing  goes 
wrong  with  him,  fate  is  against  him,  Providence 
frowns  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  deals  hardly  with 
him. 

I pause  and  ponder.  Sitting  in  my  cheerful 
home  to-night,  the  words  of  the  wise  man  recur 
to  my  mind:  “Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her 
house,  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her 
hands.”  Looking  just  across  the  fire,  where  sits 
my  holy-faced,  sweet-voiced  wife,  I see  the  wise 
woman  w ho  has  builded  her  house,  and  I cease 
to  blame  the  Lord  for  my  son  John’s  ill-fortune, 
seeing  in  his  wife  the  foolish  woman  who  pluck- 
eth down  her  house  with  her  own  hands. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Nappy  Thought.— Why  is  freedom  of  the  press 
asleep  In  France  ’—Because  it’s  under  the  influence 
of  its  second  Nap. 


A Bostonian  the  other  day  astonished  the  librarian 
of  a circulating  library  by  saying,  “I’ll  take  the  life 
of  General  Grant.” 


A Miner’s  Lamentation— “ Vein  ! vein ! give  ore.” 


CROWING  HENS. 

“Why  shouldn’t  ice  crow  ?’’  said  the  speckled  Hen. 

“ Why  not  ?’’  said  the  white  Hen. 

“ Why  not  ?”  said  all  the  Hens,  as  the  question  went 
round. 

“ We  are  as  clever,  as  strong,  as  handsome,  and  as 
good  every  way  as  that  domineering  old  Cock ; in  my 
opinion  we  are  superior  1"  said  the  speckled  Hen. 

“ And  in  mine,”  said  the  white  Hen. 

“ And  in  mine,"  said  all  the  Hens,  much  impressed 
and  excited  by  this  new  view  of  things. 

So  they  practiced,  and  stretched  out  their  necks,  and 
stuck  their  heads  on  one  side,  all  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Cock,  and  a very  remarkable  noise  they  made. 

“ Hey-day !”  said  Drover,  stopping  as  he  ran  through 
the  yard  to  listen  to  the  hubbub ; “ my  dear  creatures, 
what  are  you  at  ? Give  up  this  nonsense.  While  you 
keep  to  clucking  you  are  highly  respectable,  but  when 
you  take  to  crowing  you  can’t  think  what  ridiculous  fig- 
ures you  cut— keep  to  clucking,  dears,  keep  to  cluck- 


“ Here,  you  young  rascal,  walk  up  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  yourself.  Where  have  yon  been ?”  “After 
the  girls,  father.”  “Did  yon  ever  know  me  to  do  so 
when  I was  a boy  ?"  “ No,  Sir ; but  mother  did.” 


Papa.  “Well,  Sissy,  how  do  you  like  your  school ?" 
Sissy.  “Oh,  so  muts.” 

Papa.  “That’s  right.  Now  tell  me  all  you  have 
learned  to-day?" 

Sissy.  “I  have  learned  the  names  of  all  the  little 
boys." 


“ Astonishing  cure  for  consumption,"  as  the  old  lady 
said  when  she  sprinkled  snnft’  on  the  victuals  of  her 
boarders. 


I purchase  a Spotted  Dog  from  a canine  professor. 


The  application  of  soap  and  hot  water  produces  a 
White  Dog. 


Says  More,  “ Of  us  three, 

The  whole  town  will  agree 
There  is  only  one  knave,  and  that’s  Strange." 

“Yes,”  says  Strange  (rather  sore), 
“I’m  sure"  there’s  one  More, 

A most  terrible  knave  and  a bite, 

Who  cheated  his  mother, 

His  sister  and  brother." 

“ Oh  yes,”  replied  More,  “ that  is  Wright 


Diggory  says  he  always  respects  old  age  except 
when  some  one  cheats  him  with  a pair  of  tough 
chickens. 


Mother  Earth.— All  of  us,  as  we  know,  have  this 
common  mother.  As,  however,  there  is  such  a great 
diversity  among  mankind,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  each  was  originally  made  from  a peculiar  kind 
of  the  same  material.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  the 
first  Scotchman  was  constructed  from  a “sandy  soil,” 
and  the  first  German  student  from  “ pipe-clay .”  All 
sycophants,  of  course,  must  have  had  a grovely  ori- 
gin ; and  without  doubt,  all  members  of  the  fair  sex 
must  iu  the  beginning  have  sprung  from  “ delicate 
ground  1"  N.B.— As  a matter  of  course  the  first  China- 
man came  from  “ tea -dmt." 


A Musical  Burglar— One  who  breaks  into  a tune. 


Dr.  Abernethy  rarely  met  his  match,  but  on  one 
occasion  fairly  owned  that  he  was  beaten.  He  was 
sent  for  by  an  inn-keeper,  who  had  had  a quarrel  with 
his  wife,  who  had  scarred  his  face  with  her  nails,  so 
that  the  poor  man  was  bleeding  and  much  disfigured. 
Abernethy  considered  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost  for  admonishing  the  offender,  and  said,  “Madam, 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  treat  your  husband 
thus— the  husband,  who  is  the  head  of  all— your  head, 
Madam,  in  fact  ?”  “Well,  Doctor,”  fiercely  returned 
the  virago,  “and  may  I not  scratch  my  own  head  ?" 


Thb  Most  Enlightened  of  Sciences— Gas-trono- 
my.  • 


More  Wonderful  than  the  She-wolf  that  suck- 
led Romulu6 — The  new  dog-mas  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 


An  alarming  Feature— A cannon's  mouth. 


What  Christian  knights  do  the  life-boat  men  resem- 
ble ?— Crusaders  (crews  aiders).  Oh  I 


New  Name  for  a Fog — The  air  apparent. 


More  Inconvenient  to  Speakers  than  a falsetto 
Voioe— A false  set  o’  teeth. 


Why  can  not  Philadelphia  have  an  earthquake? 
Every  where  else  is  enjoying  one.  Where  are  our  en- 
terprising earth-Quakers  ? 

Three  little  girls  were  playing  among  the  sage  brush 
in  a back-yard.  Two  of  them  were  “making  believe 
keep  house”  a few  yards  distant  from  each  other- 
neighbors  as  it  were.  One  of  them  says  to  the  thud 
little  girl:  “There;  now,  Nelly,  you  go  to  Sarah’s 
house,  and  stop  a little  while  and  talk,  and  then  you 
come  back  and  tell  me  what  she  says  about  me ; and 
then  I’ll  talk  about  her : then  you  go  and  tell  her  all  I 
say,  and  then  we'll  get  mad  and  won’t  speak  to  each 
other,  just  like  our  mothers  do,  you  kuo  w.  Oh  1 that’ll 
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THE  STOEY  OF  A PAUPER. 

It  is  well  known  from  long  experience,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  of  the  Poor,  and  of  our  Prisons,  that 
the  stings  of  poverty  are  most  keenly  felt,  and  the 
allurements  of  crime  most  speedily  submitted  to 
by  the  many  thousands  of  poor  and  ignorant 
emigrants  who  flock  to  this  country  annually  ; 
and  our  artist,  on  page  92,  to  illustrate  his 
theme  of  a Pauper’s  Story,  has  chosen  to  de- 
pict the  career  of  a poor  emigrant  woman  who 
has  come  to  this  country  in  search  of  her  chil- 
dren. He  has  chosen  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  one  that  fortunately  is  less  frequently 
displayed  than  the  brighter  and  happier  scenes 
which  attend  success.  The  emigrant  is  depicted 
landed  on  our  shores,  but  there  is  ho  one  to  wel- 
come her.  She  is  next  seen  in  that  most  dismal 
of  all  abodes,  the  tenement-house,  from  whose 
horrors  she  goes  in  search  of  her  children.  A 
son  is  found  in  the  Penitentiary ; a daughter’s 
body  is  discovered  in  the  Morgue.  Poverty  at 
length  drives  her  to  beggary,  and  ends  in  ex- 
haustion and  the  alms-house;  and  a brief  ex- 
istence in  the  latter  place  ends  in  a long  rest  in 
the  Potter’s  Field. 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  oc- 
curred in  August,  a.d.  79,  when  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were  buried  beneath  its  ashes.  The 
materials  ejected  from  the  mountain  were  scoriae 
and  ashes  alone,  the  quantities  of  which  far  ex- 
ceeded its  own  bulk ; and  in  the  occasional  erup- 
tions which  succeeded,  these  were  the  only  vol- 
canic products  until  the  year  1066,  when  the  first 
flow  of  lava  occurred.  The  total  number  of  its 
great  eruptions  down  to  the  present  time  has  been 
about  sixty,  and  some  among  them  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  vast  movement  taking  place 
in  a short  time.  Between  the  years  1306  and 
1631  no  eruption  occurred,  except  a slight  one 
in  1500.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1631  was 
accompanied  with  great  currents  of  lava,  which 
flowed  over  most  of  the  villages  at  its  base,  and 
at  the  same  time  torrents  of  boiling  water  were 
sent  forth.  The  eruption  of  1779  is  described 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  among  the  grand- 
est and  most  terrible  of  these  phenomena.  White 
sulphurous  smoke,  like  heaps  of  cotton,  rose  up 
in  piles  four  times  as  high  as  the  mountain,  and 
spread  about  it  to  a proportional  extent.  Into 
these  clouds  stones,  scoria,  and  ashes  were  pro- 
jected to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet.  On 
subsequent  days  columns  of  fire  shot  forth  to  full 
three  times  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Masses 
of  rock  of  great  size  were  projected  out  of  the 
crater,  one  of  which  measured  108  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  17  feet  in  height.  In  June, 
1794,  occurred  a terrible  eruption,  which  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco.  A single 
stream  of  lava  was  estimated  by  Breislak  as 
containing  more  than  46,000,000  cubic  feet.  A 
vent  opened  near  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
2375  feet  in  length  and  237  feet  in  breadth, 
which  became  filled  with  lava,  and  on  the  hard- 
ening of  this  presented  a dyke  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  ancient  basaltic  dykes.  The  erup- 
tion of  1 822  broke  up  the  whole  top  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  formed  an  elliptical  chasm  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to  be  2000 
fee$  deep.  In  May,  1 855,  the  floods  of  lava  de- 
stroyed the  village  of  Cercolo ; and  eleven  cones 
were  produced,  from  all  of  which  floods  of  lava 
poured  forth.  An  eruption  occurred  in  June, 
1858,  another  in  August,  1859,  and  one  of  great 
violence  in  December,  1861. 

The  present  eruption  began  on  December  14, 
1867,  and  the  flow  of  lava  has  been  very  great 
and  continuous  ever  since,  though  no  villages 
have  been  destroyed. 


A SOUTHERN  PLANTATION 
SCENE. 

Every  reader  acquainted  with  Southern  plant- 
ation life  will  recognize  the  faithfulness  of  the 
sketch  on  page  93.  The  negroes  are  ardent  lov- 
ers of  music — most  of  them  are  natural  musi- 
cians ; and  there  is  no  charm  so  unresisting  to 
them  as  the  sound  of  a fiddle  or  “ de  old  banjo.  ” 


Messrs.  G.  W.  Reed  & Bro.  announce  in  this 
column  that  they  will  give  a Gold  Fountain  Pen 
and  a Year’s  Subscription  to  tins  Paper  for  Five 
Dollars.  The  offer  is  a good  one,  and  they  refer 
to  Harper  & Bros,  as  to  their  reliability  and 
the  quality  of  their  Pens.  Find  the  advertise- 
ment below  this,  and  read  it. 


Fifty-four  Days  without  Food  —Many  of  our 
readers  have  doubtless  noticed  an  item  concerning 
the  refusal  of  a citizen  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  take  food. 
The  Dayton  Journal  of  Wednesday  of  this  week  says: 
“ Yesterday  was  the  fifty-fourth  day  since  Mr.  Brown, 
of  this  city,  tasted  food.  This  is  the  united  testimony 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family,  who  are  worthy  people. 
—Exchange.  .. 

If  Mr.  Brown  has  not  taken  food  for  fifty-four  days, 
he  must  have  been  taking  some  pretty  nourishing 
ir ink  I We  presume  he  has  been  taking  “Upuam’s 
Fresh  Meat  Care.’’ — Communicated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Read  this,  harper’s  bazar, 

WEEKLY,  or  MAGAZINE  FOR  ONE  YEAR, 
and  a SUPERB  ISAAC  REED  & SON  GOLD  PEN 
AND  HOLDER,  FOR  $5  00.  The  Price  of  this  PEN 
AND  CASE  is  $2  60,  and  each  Pen  is  WARRANTED. 
Send  for  a Circular. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Harper  <k  Brothers,  we 
are  able  to  make  the  above  liberal  offer. 


LIFE  IN’  CHICAGO. 

NELLIE  ELLSWORTH  ; 

OB, 

THE  LOVER  FIEND. 

A TALE  OF  LIFE  IN  CHICAGO. 

BY  EDWARD  MINTURN. 

In  producing  this  startling  and  thrilling  composi- 
tion, by  an  author  who  seems  alike  at  home  on  land 
and  sea,  and  to  possess  a knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  life  enjoyed  by  but  few  romaucists,  the  publishers  of 
The  New  York  Weekly 
have  agaiu  struck  a wave  of  the  popular  tide  of  senti- 
ment which  for  months  past  has  been  steadily  carry- 
ing them  forward  to  fame  and  fortune. 

NELLIE  ELLSWORTH; 

. OB, 

THE  LOVER  FIEND, 

in  originality  of  plot  and  characters,  as  well  as  in 
startling  effects  and  points,  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  this 
author’s  previous  efforts.  Exhibiting  the  power  of 
weak  innocence  to  struggle  with  ana  to  conquer  vil- 
lainy, in  high  and  low  lire,  showing  the  blackness  of 
human  depravity  in  contrast  with  angciic,  yet  mortal 
purity,  it  teaches  throughout  a lesson  which  the  most 
Fastidious  can  but  pronounce  good,  pure,  and  en- 
nobling. 

In  the  opening  scene  the  villain  of  the  life-drama 
exposes  a part  of  his  plot  to  a wretch  weaker  than 
himself;  but  for  several  chapters  the  mastery,  which 
is  only  unveiled  at  the  close,  is  merely  hinted  at,  leav- 
ing the  reader  in  a condition  of  tantalizing  wonder- 
ment and  uncertainty. 

Alphonse  Germaine  rescues  the  brother  of  the  hero- 
ine from  suicide  and  want,  having  no  nobler  aim  in  so 
doing  than  to  ruin  and  possess  the  heroine.  To  this 
end  he  aids  in  their  migration  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, furnishing  funds  and  pretending  disinterested 
friendship.  To  carry  out  his  plans  he  employs  mer- 
cenary wretches  to  aid  in  their  execution,  and  finally 
has 

PIERCE  ELLSWORTH, 

the  artist,  brother  of  Nellie,  thrown  into  prison  for 

Easaing  counterfeit  money,  which  his  confederates 
ave  placed  in  his  hands  and  room  without  his  knowl- 
edge. 

But  this  villainy  finds  a powerful  opponent  in  an 
eccentric  but  gifted  young  man,  a kind  of  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  whose  specialty  is  “playing  on  a harp  of  a 
thousand  strings.” 

A broken-down  lawyer,  whose  necessities  have  made 
him  a tool  in  the  hands  of  Germaine,  is  the  principal 
actor  in  fixing  the  charge  of  felony  on  Pierce  Ells- 
worth ; and  while  doing  so  the  lawyer  discovers  a 
mysterious  connection  which  satisfies  him  that  the 
Ellsworths  are  heirs  to  an  immense  property;  and 
Germaine  having  also  discovered  the  secret,  designs 
to  possess  himself  of  the  estate. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  reader  to  farther  an- 
ticipate the  events  of  this  thrilling  sfbry ; to  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  story  must  be  perused  as  it  came 
from  the  author’s  hand.  The  chapters  are  full  of 
rapidly  changing  events,  in  which  a brother  of  the  ec- 
centric Sounaway,  a 

RAILROAD  ENGINEER, 

takes  a foremost  part.  The  close  is  dramatic  in  the 
extreme,  and  from  a chaos  of  dark  mystery  and  fever- 
ish uncertainty  the  principal  characters  come  out  in 
joyous  light  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Mintum  has  in  this  work  gone  beyond  his  pre- 
vious efforts,  and  gives  token  of  holding  a lofty  liter- 
ary position  hereafter. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

now  rapidly  advancing  to  a circulation  of 
• 200,000  COPIES, 

will  feel  the  demand  for  this  story  more  palpably  than 
it  has  yet  felt  the  call  for  other  works  by  the  same 
easy,  vigorous,  and  versatile  writer.  The  literary  sen- 
sation of  the  day  is  EDWARD  MINTURN’S  LAST 
AND  BEST  STORY, 

NELLIE  ELLSWORTH; 

OB, 

THE  LOVER  FIEND, 
which  will  be  commenced  in  No.  14  of  the 
NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

Ready  Thursday,  Februaby  0. 

C~&~  Every  News  Agent  sells  the  New  York  Weekly. 


GREAT  UNITED  STATES  TEA  WAREHOUSE 
of  T.  Y.  Kf.lley  & Co.,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York, 
are  now  supplying  families  throughout  the  country 
with  TEAS,  warranted  in  all  cases  perfectly  pure  as 
imported,  at  cargo  prices,  thus  snviug  to  them  five  or 
six  profits  of  micldle-men,  which  average  from  50  cents 
to  $1  00  per  pound.  Clubs  can  be  formed  In  any  city 
or  town,  by  any  person,  male  or  female,  and  to  such 
as  will  take  the  trouble  w’e  will  furnish  them  Teas  and 
Coffees  for  their  own  use  free  of  charge,  to  the  amount 
of  five  per  cent,  on  each  order  they  send  us.  On  appli- 
cation, we  send,  by  mail,  circulars  containing  price  list 
of  all  onr  Teas  and  Coffees,  also  club  lists  and  terms 
to  Agents  in  detaiL 

We  forward  all  goods,  collect  on  delivery,  by  the 
Express  Company,  and  members  of  the  Club  can  di- 
vide the  Express  charges  equally  among  themselves. 
Price  List. 

Oolong  (black),  CO,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  GO,  70,  80,  90,  $1  00  best. 
Young  Hyson  (green),  CO,  70,  80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1  25. 
Imperial  (green),  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

English  Breakfast  (black),70, 80, 90,  $1 00,  $1 10,  $1 20. 
Japan,  90,  $1  00,  $1  25. 

Gunpowder,  $1  25,  $1  50. 

We  import  a very  superior  quality  of  Kiangsi  Oolong 
and  Moyune  Yonng  Hyson  Teas,  pnt  up  m original 
Chinese  packages,  which  we  sell  at  $1  30  the  Oolong 
and  $1  60  the  Young  Hyson,  per  package. 

Ground  Coffees,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.  per  pound.  Best  Old 
Government  Java,  ground,  40c. 

All  goods  pnt  up  by  us  bear  onr  trade  mark,  and  no 
others  are  genuiue.  Address  all  orders  to 

Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse  of 

T.  Y.  KELLEY  & CO.,  30  Vesey  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  574.  New  York. 


BARD  & BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


pRANG!S  AMERICAN  CHROM’OS 

Are  pronounced  by  distinguished  Painters,  Poets,  and 
Critics  the  best  that  are  now  made.  We  challenge 
the  most  critical  examination  of  our  Cliromos  in  Oil 
— such  as  Tait’s  Groups,  Britcher’s  Landscapes,  Lem- 
men’s  Poultry  Pictures,  Correggio’s  Magdalena,  the 
Flower  Boquet,  or  the  Kid’s  Play-Ground. 

Our  CHROMOS  after  WATER-COLORS  are  equal- 
ly artistic.  They  are : 

Wood  Mosses  & Ferns.  By  Ellen  Robbins.  $1  50 

Bird’s  Nest  & Lichens.  “ “ $150 

(Companion  Pictures.) 

The  Baby.  (After  Bouguereau.)  $3  00 

The  Sisters.  “ “ $3  00 

(Companion  Pictures.) 

The  Bulfinch.  By  William  Cruikshank.  $3  00 

The  Linnet.  “ “ $3  00 

(Companion  Pictures.) 

Of  the  last  pictures  George  L.  Brown,  the  celebrated 
American  painter  (unrivaled  as  a colorist  and  painter 
of  atmospheric  effects),  says : 

“I  admire  them  much.  I saw  some  splendid  speci- 
mens in  Europe,  which  were  wonderful;  but  never 
supposed  that  even  finer  ones  were  executed  in  Bos- 
ton. What  particularly  excites  my  admiration  is  the 
tender  and  delicate  half  tints,  the  high  finish,  and  the 
finesse  and  richness  of  tone.  I think  they  must  do 
much  to  educate  the  public  in  the  way  of  color.  How 
far  superior  to  the  hideous  color  lithographs  we  have 
been  so  shocked  in  seeing  so  long  a time  ! I congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  success.  George  L.  Brown." 

Our  Chromes  are  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price.  Onr  Journal  of  Popular  Art,  explaining  how 
Chromos  are  made,  mailed  free.  Send  for  a copy. 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing. 

Examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett  Machine 
and  Needle  Depot,  569  Broadway. 


A Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  art  of 

WOOD  ENGRAVING 

With  a description  of  the  necessary  tools  and  appa- 
ratus, and  directions  for  their  use.  With  Hlnstrations. 
Sent  free  bv  mail,  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, JOSEPH  WATSON,  55  Water  Street,  Boston. 


HOLIDAY  JOURNAL— FREE. 

1 I?  LARGE  PAGES  of  Parlor  Plays,  Magic  Sports, 
1 U Games,  Experiments,  Problems,  Puzzles,  SENT 
FREE.  Address  ADAMS  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


GREATEST  WONDER  and  Miracle  of  the  age. 
vX  cents  a Package ; $2  per  dozen  packages. 


1 HO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 wvJ  for  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Bean  ties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

PLAYING  FOR  HIGn  STAKES.  By  Annie  Thom- 
as. 8yo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mao 
Donald.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  BROTHERS’  BET ; or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  By 
Emilie  Flygabe  Carlen.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  FOR  1867. 


TnE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


By  Sabah  Tytleb. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

HAVE  NOW  beady: 

VOL.  XI.  OF  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  $7  00 ; in  Half  Morocco,  $10  60. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  in  neat 
cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense, 
for  $7  00  each.  A Complete  Set,  comprising  Eleven 
Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5  25 
per  vol .,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Onr  Historical  Societies  and  Public  Libraries  should 
secure  a complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  the  Weekly, 
for  every  year  will  add  to  their  value  as  an  illustrated 
record  of  the  times.— North  American  Review,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Harper's  Weekly  may  be  unreservedly  declared  the 
best  illustrated  newspaper  in  America,  whether  in  an 
artistic  or  literary  point  of  view.— The  Independent, 
New  York. 

As  a record  of  events  and  opinions,  and  a picture  of 
the  time,  Harper’s  Weekly  has  a permanent  value, 
while  its  wealth  of  excellent  stories  and  essays  make 
it  an  endless  source  of  entertainment.  The  editorial 
articles  are  of  a very  high  order  of  merit,  and  relate 
to  subjects  which  attract  the  attention  of  all  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  minds.  It  is  a necessity  in  every 
household. — Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. 

Unlike  most  illustrated  journals,  Harper’s  Weekly 
has  displayed  political  and  literary  ability  of  a high 
order,  as  well  as  artistic  merit.  Its  political  discus- 
sions are  sound,  clear,  and  convincing,  and  have  done 
their  share  to  educate  the  American  people  to  a right 
understanding  of  their  duties  and  dangers.  It  has 
earned  for  itself  a right  to  the  title,  “A  Journal  of 
Civilization.”— Evening  Post,  New  York. 


MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYON’S  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Massingberd.”  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

FEBRUARY,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ Tin 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mulock 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men hooks  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CHASE’S  IMPROVED  DOLLAR  MICROSCOPE. 

Adapted  to  all  trades  and  professions.  Agents 
wanted.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1,  with 
directions.  Address  O.  N.  CHASE,  81  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  or  FOWLER  & WELLS,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS, 


In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Millb. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 
N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


A NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

UNDER  the  present  vicious  system  of  trade,  con- 
sumers of  goods  have  to  pay  more  than  double 
what  they  cost,  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  through 
which  they  pass.  We  have,  therefore,  established  a 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  the  country  towns  can  re- 
ceive their  goods,  almost  direct  from  first  hands,  and 
at  a very  small  advance.  Send  for  our  Circular.  A 
splendid  chance  is  offered  to  Agents,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  get  up  Clubs.  Address  S.  C.  THOMPSON  & 
CO.,  30  Hanover  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Musical  Instruction  without  Teacher. 

WINNER’S  PERFECT  GUIDE  for  the  Piano,  Vio- 
lin, Flute,  Melodeon,  Cabinet  Organ,  Guitar,  Accor- 
deon,  Fife,  Flageolet,  and  Clarionet.  Designed  in  its 
Lessons,  Examples,  and  Exercises  to  impart  a knowl- 
edge of  playing  without  the  aid  of  a teacher.  With 
selections  of  choice  music.  Price  of  each  book,  75  cts. 
Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, Boston.  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway. 


W 


Economy  is  Wealth.” — Franklin. 

HY  will  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all 


This  Machine  is  a double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
nn-mLniioollv  tHo  Tvinr  Tmm'fl  Smvimr  TVlftchiiin.  nnrl 


rons  will  testify.  — - , . — 

chines  sent  to  Agents  on  tral,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’sWeekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  he  famished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. WThen  the  direction  is  to  he  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advf.rtisinq  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper' s Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Oqtgide  Page,  $2  Q0  per  Line— each  insertion. 

25(Ktr.f!$£  t»'0"per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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546  Broadway. 


C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  Removed  from  42  to  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  P.  0. 


11  In  the  hours  of  our  Happiness  and.  Prosperity  let  us  remember  the  Unfortunate  and  Disabled 
Soldiers  who  saved  us  a Country  and  a Nationality." — Lincoln. 

GRAND  POPULAR  MOVEMENT 

TO  ERECT  THE 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  . 

FOR  IIS  VALID  SOLDIERS, 

UNDER  a SPECIAL  CHARTER  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  PASSED  MARCn  6, 1SGT. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  provide,  by  public  exertion,  a NATIONAL  HOME  for  our  disabled 
Soldiers,  to  erect  an  asylum  for  those  who,  in  their  patriotism  have  served  their  Country  at  the  expense  of 
their  health  and  happiness;  who,  in  the  battle  for  the  Nation's  life  were  maimed,  and  are  now  incapable  of 
working  for  their  own  maintenance.  France  has  her  Hotel  Des  Invalides  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  great 
■Napoleon ; England  her  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  the  former  being  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
structures  ever  devoted  to  charity.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  European  Countries  have  magnifi- 
cent retreats  for  the  unfortunate  Soldiers.  Monarchies  provide  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
war,  but  free,  prosperous,  Republican  America  has  no  place  for  her  crippled  and  sick  Soldiers  but  the  county 
poor-house,  or  the  sidewalks  of  her  crowded  cities.  These  noble  patriots  left  happy  homes  to  save  our  com- 
mon country  in  the  hour  of  her  deep  distress.  We  pledged  to  them  our  lasting  gratitude,  and  now  those 
who  are  dependent  look  to  us  in  their  utter  need  to  redeem  those  pledges.  They  have  performed  their  pnrt— 
we  enjoy  the  result  of  their  sacrifices : we  must  not  be  recreant  to  our  obligations.  Let  us  each  devote  but  a 
single  dollar  to  this  purpose,  and  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  will  afford  the  Soldiers  a Home,  and  our  Country 
will  be  honored  by  the  noble  Institution. 

THE  LAND  HAS  BEEN  PURCHASED 

By  this  Association,  and  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  have  already  been  paid  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Bat- 
tle-Ground ; about  thirty  acres  (adjoining  the  site  of  General  Meade’s  Headquarters)  have  been  set  apart  for 
, the  uses  of  the  Asylum. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Whereas,  the  Supervisors  of  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  have  made  due  application  to  John 
n.  Diehl,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Second  Collection  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
permission  to  hold  a Gift  Festival,  and  presented  to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  proceeds  of  said  Gift 
Festival  will  be  devoted  to  charitable  uses ; 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Supervisors  to  hold  such' Gift  Festival,  exempt  from  all  charge, 
whether  from  special  tax  or  other  duty  iu  respect  to  said  Gift  Festival.  E.  A.  Rollins  Commissioner. 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  October  28th,  1867. 

Having  labored  for  three  years  to  erect  a Home  for  onr  Crippled  Veterans,  and  having  passed  a bill  for  that 
purpose  in  the  New  York  Legislature  incorporating  some  one  hundred  of  onr  best  citizens  as  directors — but 
under  which  bill  no  action  has  been  had,  from  that  time  to  this — and  knowing  the  great  and  crying  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  shame  of  leaving  our  disabled  veterans  to  starve  or  beg,  I hereby  most  cordially  endorse 
your  enterprise,  and  it  shall  have  all  the  aid  of  my  tongue,  pen,  and  influence. 

Very  truly  yours, 


ou  the” occasion  of  your  Festival  at  lrviug  Hall. 

From  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 


CnAS.  G.  n ALPINE. 


Theomore  Thomas. 


Having  perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  enterprise,  and  heartily  indorsing  your  noble  object,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  tender  you  gratuitously  the  use  of  my  show-window  for  the  display  of  your  diamonds. 

John  N.  Genin,  613  Broadway. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Diamond  Goods,  Pearls,  Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  other  precious 
Stones,  as  described  in  the  list,  and  find  them  all  genuine. 

Henle  Bros.,  Diamond  Importers,  26  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

J.  Hermann,  Diamond  Setter,  394  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

In  order  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  the 
Association  has  decided  to  place  the  $300,000  Worth  of  Diamonds  on  public  exhibition  in  the  show-window  of 
the  large  Fur  and  Hat  Establishment  of  John  N.  Genin,  No.  513  Broadway  (under  the  St. Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 
The  world-renowned  Yacht  Henrietta  has  also  been  purchased.  The  Farm  of  600  Acres  is  located  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  aud  is  oue  of  the  finest  Stock  Farms  in  the  State ; has  a splendid  Mansion,  and  is  complete 
in  every  particular. 

There  will  be  1,200,000  tickets  issued  at  one  dollar  each,  admitting  the  holders  to  both  of  the 
GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS : 

One  at  IRVING  HALL,  New  York,  Saturday  evening,  February  8, 1808,  and  one  at 

HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Philadelphia,  Saturday  evening,  February  22,  1S68,  on  which  latter  occasion  a 
Committee  of  prominent,  citizens  will  be  selected  to  associate  with  the  Management  in  making  the  distribu- 
tion, to  commence  on  Monday,  February  24th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  at  Horticultural  Hall. 

$641,950  in  Valuable  Presents 

will  be  distributed  among  the  Ticket-nolders,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  the  following 
SCHEDULE  OF  AWARDS. 


1.  1 Grand  Cash  Award $100,000 

2.  1 Splendid  Farm  (600  acres) 60,000 

3.  1 Yacht,  the  famous  “ Henrietta" 60,000 

4.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  4S  Brilliants 30,000 

5.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings  (all  large 

diamonds) 25,000 

6.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings  (all  large 

diamonds) 25,000 

7.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings 15,000 

8.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  28  Brilliants,  Star 

, Setting 8,000 

9.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  29  Brilliants 7,000 

10.  1 Diamond  Cross,  set  in  Silver  (large  dia- 

monds)   7,000 

11.  1 Diamond  Slide,  15  Brilliants 6, (tOO 

12.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 6,000 

13.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 6,000 

14.  1 Diamond  and  Pearl  Cameo  Bracelet, 

Brooch,  and  Ear-rings 5,000 

15.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 4,000 

16.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

17.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000 

18.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

19.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch  aud  Ear-rings.  4,000 

20.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

21.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000 

22.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Scarf  Pin 4,000 

23.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000 

24.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

— J ""  ' 3,500 


26.  1 Diamond  Emerald  Cluster  Brooch. 3,500 

27.  1 Pearl  Necklace 3,500 

28.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-rings  . . 3,500 

29.  1 Diamond  Cross 3,000 

30.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,000 

31.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 3,000 

32.  I Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-rings  . . . 3,000 

33.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 3.000 

34.  I Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud. 


. Jiunond  Brooch  flu  Silver). 

37.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 

3S.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 

39.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 

40:  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 

41.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 

42.  1 Diamond  nudT  Emerald  Brooch 

43.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 

44.  1 Pearl  Breast-Pin,  Ear-Rings,  aud  Head 

Ornament 2, 

45.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 2,500 

46.  1 Diamond  Cross 2,500 

47.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Ornament 2,500 

4S.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 2,500 

49.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 2,000 

50.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Stem  Pin l,5o<* 

51.  1 Single  Stone  Diamond  Ring 1,500 

52.  1 Diamond  Cross ; 1,500 

53.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Ear-Rings 1,500 


54.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring $1,500 

55.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Sind 1,500 

56.  1 Diamond  Bracelet 1,500 

57.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 1,500 

58.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 1,500 

69.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 1,500 

00.  1 Choice  Emerald  Stud 1,500 

61.  1 Single  Stone  Ring 1,500 

02.  1 Single  Stone  Pin 1,500 

63.  1 Cluster  Brooch 1,500' 

64.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 1,600 

66.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stone  Ear-Rings.  800 

66.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 800 

67.  1 Diamond  antf Emerald  Cluster  Ring  ...  800 

68.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet,  Ear-Rings, 

and  Pin 800 

69.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 800 

70.  1 Diamond  and  Ruby  Three  Stone  Ring . 800 

71.  1 Diamond  aud  Emerald  Cluster  Ring  .“. . 800 

72.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 800 

73.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Studs 600 

74.  1 Gent’s  Gold  Watch  and  Heavy  Chain  . . 600 

75.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring,  Star  setting  500 

70.  1 Diamond  Garnet  Cluster  King 600 

77.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 500 

78.  1 Emerald  Knob 500 

79.  1 Pair  Diamond  and  Ruby  Ear-Rings 600 

80.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 400 

81.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Stem  Pin 400 

82.  1 Ladies'  Diamond  Set  Watch 400 

83.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 350 

84.  1 Gold  Watch 300 

85.  1 Diamond  and  Opal  Ring 250 

86.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 150 

87.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 


150 


S9.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone 

90.  1 Pearl  Scarf  Pm 

91.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 160 

92.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 150 

93.  1 Gent’s  Diamond  and  Amethyst  Ring  . . 150 

94.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Pin 100 

95.  1 Cameo  & Pearl  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings.  100 

96.  1 Cameo  Brooch 100 

97.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 100 

98.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 100 

99.  1 Ladies’  Gold  Watch 100 

100.  1 Coral  Brooch  and  Ear-Kings 100 

101.  1 Pair  Garnet  Sleeve  Buttons 100 

102.  1 Gold  and  Pearl  Scarf  Pin 50 

103.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin 50 

104.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin 50 

105—1104.  1000  Copies  of  the  splendidly  illus- 
trated Presentation  Work  entitled  the 

“ Tribute-Book,”  at  $20  each 20,000 

1105 — 2104.  1000  Photograph  Albums,  at  $5. ..  5,000 

Also  120,000  Cash  Presents,  $1  each 120, 000 

Making  in  the  Aggregate  122, 104  Presents,  val- 
ued at  $641,950 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  us  in  registered  letters  or  post-office  orders,  in  sums  from  $1  to  $25  at  our  risk. 
Larger  amounts  should  be  sent  in  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following  Club  Rates : 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $ 4 50  I 40  Tickets  to  one  address $35  00 

10  “ “ 9 00  50  “ “ 43  50 

20  “ “ 17  50  1 100  “ “ S6  00 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  ASSOCIATION, 

546  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or 

Digitized  by  Philadelphia  office,  1120  chestnut  street. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  us  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
band  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
~ and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  aud  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  he  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

TESTIMONIALS. 


ined  these  watches  aud  found  them  good  and  cheap— two  having  been  purchased  at  retail  price  by  gentlemen 
in  our  office — and  are  satisfied  that  tney  are  fully  what  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.  represent  them  to  be.  Their  la- 
dies’ watches  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  know  or  no  present  so  cheap  which  would  be  more  acceptable.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  gold  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  so-called  gold  watches  of  the  present  day  rendeis 
them  practically  of  no  greater  value  than  oroide. 

C. E.  Collins  A Co.,  Nassau  Street ; Neto  York:  Blaoksiiear,  Georgia,  January  6, 1868. 

Gents,— I have  just  seen  one  of  your  gold  fifteen  dollar  ($15)  watches,  aud  must  have  one  immediately. 
You  will  please  ship  at  your  earliest  convenience  one  of  the  same  kind  (imitation  gold  $16  watch).  If  I get  as 
good  a one  as  the  one  I have  just  seen  I can  make  a good  trade  for  you  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  8.  Colcord,  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railway,  Georgia. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.:  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  10, 1S68. 

Gents,— I have  carried  one  of  your  oroide  watches  some  time.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  keeps  its  color 
good.  I am  well  pleased  with  it.  Mine  is  a large  size,  at  $15.  Please  send  me  one  of  the  ladies’  size. 

A.  H.  Briggs,  256  So.  Desplans,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  December  28, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  your  chain  per  express,  for  which  I paid  $6  75,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
I consider  it  a cheap  article.  Please  send  me  two  of  your  watches,  gentlemen’s  size,  at  $16  each.  Send  them 
C.  O.  D.,  by  express,  tq  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  where  the  mail  conductor  from  this  post  will  receive  them  for 
me  aud  pay  all  expenses.  I have  no  doubt  but  I will  be  able  to  send  you  several  more  orders  when  the  watches 
are  seen  here.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Bolton,  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Co.  “Fj”  37th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  December  81, 1S67. 

Sms,— Please  send  me  one  more  of  your  oroide  watches.  I received  the  watch  you  sent,  and  I am  very 
much  obliged  for  such  a good  timepiece.  Very  respectfully,  Patrick  D.  Cobnigan. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.,  New  York:  Farmington,  Iowa,  December  25, 1867. 

Gentlemen, — I am  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  concluded  to  keep  them  both.  There  is  another 
order  on  the  way  for  you,  sent  on  my  account.  Hoping  the  above  may  be  satisfactory,  and  expecting  to  send 
more  soon,  I remain,  Yours  truly,  A.  T.  Cuurcu. 

Messrs.  Collins  A Co. : Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  19, 1868. 

Gentlemen,— We  nrc  very  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  them 
generally.  Hoping  your  advertisement  in  our  paper  will  do  you  much  good,  &c.,  M.  T.  Wolf-,  Press  Office. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Blaoksiiear,  Georgia,  December  27, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— Yon  will  please  send  me  one  of  your  oroide  hunting  watches  by  express  to  Blackshear,  Ga. 
—No.  8,  A.  & G.  R.  R.— C.O.D.  I saw  the  watch  you  sent  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  which  created  a great  sensa. 
tion.  I think  you  will  be  patronized  if  you  hold  out  and  prove  to  be  genuine.  I would  be  pleased  to  be  your 
agent  if  I would  be  any  help  to  you.  There  will  be  quite  a number  here  that  will  send  for  watches  iu  a short 
tune.  Respectfully  yours,  E.  F.  Sweat. 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  December  25, 1867. 

Sirs,— I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  watch,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  ; bu( 
you  forgot  to  send  me  the  $2  chain.  You  will  nave  more  orders  from  me  before  long.  Yours  respectfully, 
James  Dillon,  “A”  Co.,  3d  Cavalry,  Fort  Uniou,  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Topeka,  Kansas,  January  4 1868. 

Sirs,— The  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I think  it  will  prove  all  I expected.  Please  send  me  one 
ladies’  size,  double  case,  by  the  Merchants’ Union  Express,  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas,  G.  W.  Wines.  Please 
send  me  a nice  watch,  and  oblige  George  W.  Wines. 


A SUPERB  LIKENESS  of  Mr.  CHARLES  DICK- 
ENS adorns  the  title-page  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas’s 
new  song, 

“GOD  BLESS  US  EVERY  ONE.” 

Words  by  Geo.  Cooper.  Price  50c.  Copies  mailed. 
Win.  A.  Pond  & Co.,  547  Broadway. 

Up-Town  Store,  865  Broadway. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  iu  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $4\ 
$70!  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by 

W.  HEPRURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


3H0T0GRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
. A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  PULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  &reen  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ucss  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  W lt>. 

ATTYKD  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  ? ft. 

ENGLISI?  BREAKFAST  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  ^ ft. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %f  ft. 

YOUNG  HYSbN  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  y 1b. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y 1b. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  y ft. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Diuuer  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warraut  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  aud  have  the  money  refunded.  ' TT  . , Qt  _ 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  iu  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  iu  this  city.  , , ......  T i. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  Bimply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party  s goods  m separate- 
packages,  aud  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  dUtributiou 
— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 

^The^ndTto  pay forllie  goo&ordered^can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-oftice  money  orders  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  ml  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

■Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  petting  up  the  Club.  ^ profito  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  dubbing .tether,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  bv  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American i Tea  Company. 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  ns  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  as  thcy  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  m any  case,  au- 

thPoste-OfficeSordersUaml  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

©rest  Americas  Tea  Clomn-smy, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  8c  COS, 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

AMU  MSIOOEONS. 

Forty  thousand  arenowintise 


[February  8,  1868. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

Wo.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Eosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

fclir-  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


A Horse  Doctor  Free. 

SICK  AND  INJURED  ANIMALS 
CURED  GRATIS. 


Wilkes’  Spieit  op  the  Times,  the  great  Family, 
Sporting,  and  Literary  Weekly  Paper  of  the  United 
States,  employs  a distinguished  Veterinarian  Profes- 
sor, who  gives  advice  and  prescriptions,  through  its 
columns,  Jrce,  to  all  inquiries  concerning  Sick  or  In- 
jured  Horses  or  Cattle  sent  to  the  paper  by  mail. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL: 

Our  Life  in  the  Highlands. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  of  OUR 
LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS,  from  1848 
to  1801.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added 
Extracts  from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Ac- 
count of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yachting  Excur- 
sions. Edited  by  Arthur  Helps.  12mo, 
Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

II. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  MOTLEY’S  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.  A History  of  the 
United  Netherlands:  from  the  Death  of  William 
the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce— 1609.  By 
J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “The  Rite 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  In  Four  Volumes.  With 
Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

m. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  TOE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled,  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Gbly.  Portraits.  New  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

IV. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  ‘‘Self-Help,’’  &c.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 
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DUFF’S  BOOK-KEEPING,  by  Single  and  Double 
Entry.  Practically  Illustrating  Merchants’,  Manu- 
facturers’, Private  Bankers’  Railroad,  and  National 
Bank  Accounts,  including  all  the  late  Improvements 
in  the  Science.  With  a Copious  Index.  By  P. 
Dcff,  formerly  Merchant,  Founder  and  Proprietor 
of  Duff’s  Mercantile  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  20th 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  75. 

VI. 

MRS.  COMFORT'S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies : Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  ‘Square  4to. 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

VII. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1S07. 
On  the  “ Ely  Foundation’’  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seininaty.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of ‘‘Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 
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THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  60 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 
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MACE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  ( Contes 
duPetit-Chdleau).  By  Jean  Mach,  Author  of  “ The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach,’’  &c.  Translated  by  Mary 
L.  Booth,  Translator  of  “Martin’s  History  of 
France,"  “ Laboulayc’s  Fairy  Book,"  «fcc.  With  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  25. 

1®*“  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  fVorhs 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Our  Entire  Stock 

IS  NOW  offered  at 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  479  Broadway. 

4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

* Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  ail  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
UriLAM,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philada.,  and  all  Druggists. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

i , <}  ± COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 

geo.  e.  woodward, 

J*  ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 

jy  Scud  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 

SaEBBSS  SB  all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  a*  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  aud  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  <13  first  premiums  during  the  past  44  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  C52  BROADWAY. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 


Will  he  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 

Satent  from  the  “United  States"  Government.  All 
le  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.”  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  aud  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBIT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  06,  07,  68,  09,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  aud  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
pointing  at  60  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


CERTAIN 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive:  Durable;  War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


0 ‘ New  York.  7 


Speedy  Cure 

' j NEURALGIA, 

'TJi«YersalNom*a]giai  and  ali 

NERVOUS 


FM.LAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
PJl  St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St  . Pipe*  and  Holders  cut  to 
m order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
' ranted  genuine.  Seud  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S40. 


TRADEMARK 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
tates  by  UARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broad  h 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps. 
I10HE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rhetim. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  (Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  GO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Parlor  Fireworks. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  saved  on  Dry  Goods  of  every 
scription.  Everv package  $1 . Send  for  descriptive 
cular.  8YMONDS  & Co.,  129  Chambers  St.,  Si. 


s.  Splendid  Evening 
From  the  reliable 
$#and  $3  per  Box. 
Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Brilliaut,  and  Harmless 
lient.  Boxes  assorted. 
Firework  Manufactory. 
W.  R.  SCOFIELD,  9 


One  package, 

2.;  twelve  du., 


(9.00,  postape  48  rts.  Bold  by  all  druggists.  XLC 
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THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  most  destructive  fire  which  has  ever  visits 
ed  Chicago  occurred  in  that  city  on  the  night  of 
January  28.  The  loss  to  property  is  at  least  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1859, 
which  broke  out  on  Lake  Street,  just  west  of  the 
river,  and  burned  over  four  blocks.  It  also 
greatly  exceeds  in  destructiveness  the  terrible 
Lake  Street  fire  of  1857,  though  happily  unat- 
tended by  the  sickening  loss  of  human  life  which 
rendered  that  conflagration  memorable.  Of  this 
last  most  disastrous  conflagration  we  give  a 
sketch  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Baird. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  positively  ascer- 


tained. A few  minutes  before  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  three  men  were  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  floors  above*the  book- 
store of  S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  and  a few  seconds 
afterward  the  building  was  discovered,  from  the 
volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  windows  and 
doors,  to  be  on  fire.  It  is  evident  that  they  have 
a model  fire-department  in  Chicago,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  steam  fire-engines  were  on  the  spot 
before  the  slightest  ray  of  flame  had  burst  from 
the  building.  But  the  fire  within  had  obtained 
such  headway  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue 
the  flames  before  they  had  destroyed  the  building 
and  extended  to  others  adjoining. 

; Every  person  who  has  visited  Chicago  has  seen 


and  admired  “Burch’s  Building”  on  the  comer 
of  Lake  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  giving,  as 
it  did,  evidence  not  only  of  the  architectural  taste 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  only  forty 
years  ago  was  a wilderness  well-nigh  inapproach- 
able. “ Burch’s  Building”  was  a five-story  iron- 
front  business  block,  and  its  beauty  and  strength 
rendered  it  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  fire 
of  January  28  reduced  it  to  a mass  of  ruins. 
Within  an  hour  after  it  had  begun  a fierce  gale 
of  wind  from  the  west  had  driven  the  fire  entirely 
through  the  building  to  Wabash  Avenue,  and 
within  another  hour  the  Wabash  Avenue  front 
was  also  destroyed. 

While  the  fire  was  at  its  height  in  the  Burch 


Building  a flake  of  fire  descended  into  an  area  of 
No.  20,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street,  between 
Wabash  and  Michigan  avenues,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  a stock  of  dry-goods,  another  con- 
flagration was  almost  instantly  in  full  blast.  The 
fire  speedily  communicated  with  the  highly  com- 
bustible contents  of  Burnhams  & Van  Schaack’s 
wholesale  drug-store,  adjoining  on  the  east,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men, the  flames  reached  across  the  alley,  and 
within  an  hour  another  five-story  marble-front 
block,  extending  east  to  Michigan  Avenue,  was 
in  ruins,  as  was  also  an  adjacent  building  to  the 
north,  on  Michigan  Avenue. 

But  for  the  fact  that  a recent  snow-storm  had 
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rendered  the  roofs  of  buildings  fire-proof,  the 
conflagration  would  have  been  much  more  dis- 
astrous. Such  continuous  showers  of  sparks  and 
myriads  of  flaming  torches  were  never  before  seen 
driving  through  the  air.  The  adjoining  streets 
were  uglow  with  living  coals  of  fire  that  rained 
down  to  the  terror  of  over-coats  and  furs,  while 
out  over  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
could  be  traced  the  flight  of  the  fiery  shower. 

The  total  loss  by  this  fire  will  reach  $2,000,000. 


TO  A YOUNG  WIDOW. 

There  is  a young  widow,  bewitching  and  fair, 

Who  lives  in  a mansion  that  looks  on  the  Square. 

I pass  by  her  window  whenever  I dare — 

The  policemen  already  suspiciously  stare 

With  a scowl  that  says  plainly,  “You’d  better  take  care  1" — 

While  glancing  to  see  if  my  charmer  is  there. 

But  whether  she  wishes  my  feelings  to  spare, 

Or  has  gone  to  the  country  to  visit  here  m/re, 

Or  has  taken  a journey  to  see  something  rare. 

Or  has  gone  down  to  Richmond — Oh  Southerns  beware 
Of  her  soft,  winning  eyes  and  her  rich,  glossy  hair  I 
And  her  figure  so  graceful,  like  lilies  that  bear 
The  dew  gems  of  morning.  And  then  to  compare 
The  tones  of  her  voice  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Were  to  flatter  the  birds.  Well,  I freely  declare. 

All  the  rest  of  her  sex  for  her  sake  I forswear, 

Though  it  lead  to  misfortune  and  end  in  despair, 

Like  the  moth  who  is  blinded  at  night  by  the  glare 
Of  the  candle  till  lost  in  the  dazzling  flare — 

Yet  whatever  man' may  do,  that  thing  will  I dare. 

To  be  near  that  young  widow  who  lives  by  the  Square. 
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NATIVE  AND  NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS. 

THE  most  prominent  topic  of  public  interest 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  recon- 
struction law  is  the  bill  for  the  protection  of 
naturalized  citizens  reported  by  Mr.  Banks 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  the  subject  of  a very  pointed  speech  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Judicia- 
ry Committee,  in  which  he  declared  that  lie 
wished  the  United  States  to  lay  down  the  rule 
that  naturalization  is  equivalent  to  birth  in  the 
country.  But,  as  he  plainly  shows,  if  this  be 
the  object  of  the  Committee  it  is  not  reached 
by  the  bill ; for  the  first  section,  after  announ- 
cing that  all  naturalized  citizens  shall  be  equal- 
ly protected  with  natives  during  their  sojourn 
in  foreign  states,  proceeds  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  all  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  recognition  by  other  coun- 
tries of  the  principles  of  public  law  in  the  mat- 
ter of  naturalization  which  have  been  always 
maintained  by  the  United  States.  The  word 
“maintained,”  however,  was  wisely  stricken 
out  in  the  House  by  the  Chairman  and  “assert- 
ed” substituted. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  hare  “maintained”  no 
principle  whatever  upon  the  subject.  The  Ju- 
diciary has  been  always  inclined  to  follow  the 
rule  of  the  English  Common  Law.  If  a nat- 
uralized citizen  returns  to  his  native  country, 
the  United  States  have  not  protected  him 
against  claims  due  as  a foreign  subject  before 
his  naturalization  here.  We  have  before  quot- 
ed Mr.  Wheaton’s  reply  when  Minister  in  Ber- 
lin to  a Prussian  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  who  went  to  Prussia  upon  business,  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  Prussian  claim  of  military 
service.  Mr.  Wheaton  told  him  that  if  he  had 
staid  in  the  United  States  or  had  gone  to  any 
country  but  Prussia  he  would  have  been  pro- 
tected ; but  when  he  returned  to  Prussia  “your 
native  domicile  and  national  character  revert.” 

This  was  in  1840;  but  as  late  as  1853  Mr. 
Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  took  the  same 
ground  in  writing  to  Mr.  Barnard,  Minister 
to  Prussia.  Mr.  Webster  held  the  same  view. 

Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State  in  1859,  confined 
the  foreign  jurisdiction  over  the  naturalized 
citizen  to  the  case  of  actual  desertion  or  escape 
from  the  country  alter  having  been  regularly 
drafted  into  the  army  by  the  Government. 

There  is  no  principle  involved  in  this  conduct 
of  our  Government  except  that  a foreign  Gov- 
ernment may  have  valid  claims  upon  a nat- 
uralized citizen. 

The  second  section  of  the  new  bill  provides 
that  if  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  be  arrested 
in  a foreign  state  without  charge  of  crime,  and 
bis  release  unreasonably  delayed,  the  President 
may  arrest  and  detain  any  subject  of  that  state 
w ho  may  be  found  among  us.  The  absurdity 
of  this  provision  will  doubtless  occasion  its 
modification.  But  why  report  absurd  provi- 
sions at  all  ? 

The  London  Times,  in  discussing  the  subject, 
is  very  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa.  “ The  only  doubt,”  it  says,  is  not  whether 
the  natural-bom  subject,  although  naturalized, 
elsewhere,  may  be  treated  ns  a subject  upon 
his  return  to  the  native  soil,  but  whether,  hav- 
ing changed  his  country  and  renounced  his  al- 
legiance, be  ought  not  “to  be  placed  on  the 
tame  footing  with  foreigners  as  regards  bis 
proceedings  upon  a foreign  soil.”  This  is  evi- 
dently illogical,  for  if  there  can  be  no  alienation 
of  ailegiauce  by  expatriation,  the  subject  con- 
spiring in  America  is  exactly  as  guilty  as  if  in 
England,  and  should  be  seized  whenever  he 
aomti  vitkin  rCMCLrj^j^j§f^g  ojjjt^e  English 
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authority.  If  he  he  still  a subject,  he  is  w-hollv 
a subject.  If  he  be  wholly  a subject,  he  is  every 
where  in  the  world  entitled  to  the  protection  and 
supervision  of  his  Government,  and  every  where 
his  offenses  against  it  are  of  the  same  relative 
character.  The  Times  sees  this,  and  owns  that 
if  all  persons  born  in  the  United  Kingdom  owe 
a life-long  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  they  have 
an  equal  title  to  her  protection,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, she  is  bound  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  Irishmen  domiciled  in  the  United  States.  It 
confesses  that  this  is  not  supposable.  But  how 
does  it  avoid  the  other  conclusion,  that  if  Her 
Majesty  is  not  bound  to  protect  him  they  are  no 
longer  her  subjects  ? This  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  its  doctrine,  and  it  hobbles  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  declaring  that  England  has  no  de- 
sire or  occasion  to  punish  American  Fenians, 
and  no  power  of  punishing  them  until  they  ar- 
rive within  the  kingdom. 

The  New  York  World  has  a highcockalorum 
dispatch  from  Washington  that  Great  Britain 
must  accept  Mr.  Johnson’s  “ ultimatum,”  or 
war  will  he  declared  by  the  United  States. 
There  will  be  no  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  until  the  best  and  wisest  men  in 
both  countries  have  exhausted  every  honorable 
and  practicable  method  of  settling  all  differences 
between  them.  Our  situation  admonishes  us 
not  to  covet  a foreign  war  at  this  time : the  sit- 
uation of  England  imperatively  forbids  her  to 
think  of  it.  The  duty  of  every  faithful  citizen 
and  journal  in  this  country  is  to  moderate  not 
to  exasperate  any  hostility  of  feeling  that  may 
exist.  The  tone  of  the  letters  of  “ Ilistoricus” 
upon  this  subject  to  the  London  Times,  for  in- 
stance, is  much  nobler  and  more  humane  than 
that  of  most  of  the  orators  and  journals  who 
discuss  it  upon  our  side.  Indeed  there  is  not 
such  consistency  in  our  maintenance  of  our 
assertions  upon  this  subject  hitherto  that  we 
can  now  take  a supercilious  tone.  If  Great 
Britain  has  nevec  logically  maintained  her  po- 
sition of  perpetual  allegiance,  neither  have  we 
insisted  upon  our  supposed  principle  of  the  ab- 
solute right  of  expatriation,  and  there  is  hardly 
a supposable  calamity  to  civilization  greater 
than  that  of  a war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  to  settle  this  or  any  other  differ- 
ence. 


CITIES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

After  a long  and  most  earnest  debate  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York  has 
disposed  of  the  question  of  City  Government — 
and  substantially  as  we  had  wished.  The  State 
still  retains  its  right,  by  its  immediate  authori- 
ty, to  keep  the  peace  of  the  great  c ity.  The  ex- 
traordinary proposition  of  the  Majority  Report, 
that  the  Mayor  should  be  elected  for  three  years, 
with  the  right  of  appointing  and  removing  the 
heads  of  all  departments,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  forbidden  to  create  new  districts, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  was  rejected.  The 
article  as  adopted  provides  for  the  election  of  a 
Mayor,  who  is  to  see  that  the  duties  of  the  va- 
rious city  officers  are  faithfully  performed,  and 
who  shall  have  access  to  all  their  books  and 
papers.  He  shall  have  power  to  remove  such 
city  officers  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty, 
whether  elected  or  appointed,  “but  only  with 
reasonable  notice,  a copy  of  charges,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  in  defense.”  The  rest 
of  the  article,  which  is  very  short,  is  mainly  the 
provision  of  the  present  Constitution. 

The  debate  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  ani- 
mated, and  the  question  became  somewhat  a 
party  division,  although  a very  few  sincere  Re- 
publicans felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  vote  with 
the  Democrats.  The  Majority  Report,  which 
was  a scheme  virtually  to  separate  the  city  of 
New  York  from  the  State,  was  supported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Ira  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Alvord,  Mr.  Erastds  Brooks,  Mr.  A. 
I).  Law-bench,  Mr.  Schumacher,  Mr.  Daly, 
Mr.  Verplanck,  Mr.  Comstock,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, and  Mr.  Gitoss.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Townsend,  Mr.  J.  M.  Francis,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Lapham, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Opdyke,  Mr.  Hutchins, 
and  Mr.  Curtis.  The  general  argument  of 
those  who  supported  the  Report  was  that  the 
city  of  New  York  has  the  same  right  to  local 
self-government  with  every  other  similar  divi- 
sion of  the  State ; that  although  the  city  is  taxed 
for  police  and  other  purposes  the  State  disposes 
of  the  money ; that  the  State  care  is  expensive 
and  intolerable,  and  will  throw  out  of  power  in 
the  State  the  party  under  whose  auspices  the 
present  system  of  State  care  was  introduced. 

The  argument  of  the  opponents  of  the  Re- 
port was,  that  a city  is  but  a State  organization 
for  a specific  purpose ; that  the  power  delegated 
to  the  city  by  the  State  must  be  regulated  by 
reason  and  experience;  that  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  city  of  New  York  requires  the 
system  of  police,  for  instance,  which  will  best 
subserve  the  common  welfare  of  the  State  ; that 
the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  thu^ttfe  nntil 
about  1830;  that  after  twentWive  orhfcirty 
years’  experience  the  city,  without  rrrnrd  to 
party,  asked  for  a change,  and  that  in  obedience 
to  that  request  and  from  a profound  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case  the  police  wni  es- 
tablished by  the  State.  The  whole  subject,  it 
v.  as  urged,  was  ono  of  expediency,  and  no  iking 


could  be  more  inexpedient  than  for  the  State  to 
tie  its  hands.  The  expenses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  State  care,  it  was  contended,  are  not 
extravagant,  and  the  figures  and  statistics  were 
produced  in  proof.  Every  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany bnt  four  asks  for  the  retention  of  the  pres- 
ent fire  system  ; every  Life  Insurance  Company 
for  that  of  the  Health  Board.  As  for  party 
ascendency,  it  must  tnke  its  chance.  No  man 
who  is  sincerely  a Republican,  it  was  said, 
w-ould  be  willing  to  buy  the  victory  of  hi^  party 
at  the  price  of  putting  the  protection  of  the 
property  and  of  the  most  defenseless  inhabitants 
of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a police  appointed 
by  a Mayor  elected  by  the  grog-shops. 

There  was  one  remarkable  argument  urged 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  support 
of  his  article.  It  was,  that  if  the  citizens  of  New 
York  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  a good 
city  government,  they  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. With  the  facts  before  him,  can  any 
man  seriously  suppose  that  a majority  of  the 
municipal  voters  would  elect  officers  who  would 
fairly  discharge  the  first  duty  of  good  govern- 
ment, that  of  eqnal  personal  protection  ? Does 
the  Chairman  suppose  that  under  his  system 
there  are  not  districts  in  the  city  in  which  no 
vote  could  be  polled  distasteful  to  the  majority 
of  voters  there  ? His  system,  as  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Murphy  of  Brooklyn  truly  said  in  his  Minority 
Report,  would  make  the  Mayor  an  autocrat  who 
would  name  his  successor. 

With  this  article  and  that  on  State  Prisons 
the  most  important  subjects  before  the  Conven- 
tion are  disposed  of.  When  the  question  upon 
striking  out  the  section  of  the  Report  which 
foibadc  the  Legislature  to  interfere  in  the  city 
by  any  commission  whatever  was  about  to  be 
decided,  Mr.  Daly  repeated  what  Mr.  Vurt- 
planck  and  Mr.  Gross  had  already  declared, 
that  unless  it  were  adopted  the  Constitution 
would  receive  the  solid  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  But 
the  Convention  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
its  duty  was  to  consider  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State,  and  the  section  was  stricken  out. 

The  whole  subject  now  rests  with  the  people 
of  the  State  in  the  Legislature.  If  they  choose 
to  repeal  the  laws  which  establish  the  present 
Police,  Fire,  Health,  and  Central  Park  Boards, 
they  will  do  so.  The  Convention  declined  to 
repeal  those  laws  in  the  new  Constitution ; and’ 
it  also  declined  to  insert  in  that  instrument  a 
complete  system  of  city  government.  Its  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  be  so  just  and 
wise  that  we  are  very  sure  it  will  be  approved 
by  intelligent  citizens  every  where  in  the  State. 


THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  CIRCULA- 
TION. 

Tiie  question  is  under  discussion  in  Congress 
and  in  all  financial  circles,  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  commodities  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  paper-money? 
Will  prices  rise  or  fall  in  the  same  proportion  ? 
A contemporary  assails  the  theory  that  they 
thus  rise  or  fall,  on  the  ground  that  the  price  of 
gold,  which  between  1862  and  18G7  fluctuated 
violently,  did  not  at  any  time  correspond  with 
the  quantity  of  paper-money  in  existence.  Gold 
was  250  on  the  30th  June,  1864,  and  was  only 
144  on  the  1st  October,  1865,  although  at  the 
latter  period  the  quantity  of  paper  was  much 
larger.  It  will  at  once  be  discovered,  from  these 
dates,  that  between  the  two  periods  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee  occurred.  When  gold  was 
at  250  the  country  was  depressed  by  the  con- 
dition of  belligerent  affairs,  and  when  it  was  at 
144  the  war  had  been  ended  and  confidence  in 
our  debt  and  currency  had  been  restored.  It 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  price  of  gold, 
which  reached  285,  measured  by  greenbacks, 
was  due  more  to  other  causes  than  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter. 

John  Adams  furnished  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  in  1780,  some  of  the  prices  then  charged 
fbr  articles  in  Massachusetts  in  the  Continental 
money  of  that  day.  “Salt,  which  costs  very- 
little  in  Europe,  and  used  to  be  sold  for  a shil- 
ling a bushel,  is  $40  a bushel,  and  in  some  of 
the  other  States  $200  at  times.  Linens,  which 
cost  two  livres  a ynrd  in  France,  $40  a yard.” 
In  the  same  year  $500  and  $1000  were  offered 
for  one  dollar  in  silver.  The  Confederate  cur- 
rency sank  to  nothing  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee. 

In  order  to  ascertain  clearly  the  effect  on  the 
price  of  commodities  of  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  paper-money,  the  question  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  money  not  issued  in 
Avar.  In  that  case  a long  experience  may  be 
appealed  to,  and  much  light  may  also  be  de- 
rived from  the  abundance  or  scarcity  which 
from  time  to  time  ha\-e  occurred  with  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Europe  was  stirred  into  great 
activity  in  mining  for  the  precious  metal  during 
a portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bnt  for  mam- 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America  the  quan- 
tity mined  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  other  productions.  In  the  century  after  the 
discoA-ery  of  America  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  poured  into  Europe  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
quadrupled  Avhat  Avas  in  circulation.  This  peri- 
od was  succeeded  by  one  of  inactivity  until  the 
discovery  of  gold  aud  silver  in  California  and 
Australia,  which  stimulated  the  most  active  in- 
dustry in  the  production  of  those  metals. 


The  uniform  testimony  of  historians  is,  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  'declined  for  some 
years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  in  the  century  following 
that  event,  they  had  quadrupled,  keeping  pace 
with  the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
isolation  of  Europe  at  that  time  from  the  popu- 
lations and  trade  of  the  Eastern  World,  Avith  its 
exclusive  reliance  on  a metallic  currency,  and 
its  tolerably  steady  progress  in  industry,  afford- 
ed an  excellent  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
with  much  precision  the  effect  on  prices  of  an 
increase  of  the  precious  metals.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  like  results  would  now  be 
produced  from  the  same  policy,  but  the  excep- 
tions to  any  general  rule  on  this  subject,  which 
in  onr  day  must  be  taken  into  ArieAV,  are  A-ery 
numerous,  and  especially  so  far  as  the  rule  con- 
cerns paper-money  in  the  United  States. 

Money  travels  faster  than  ever  before,  and 
w-e  have  been  told  that  a nimble  sixpence  is 
better  than  a sIoav  shilling.  That  less  money 
is  required  to  do  the  same  work  than  hitherto 
is  due  to  the  creation  of  railroads,  to  the  tele- 
graph, to  the  substitution  of  one  issuer  of  un- 
doubted credit  for  many  not  so,  to  the  collec- 
tion of  money  in  banks,  to  the  use  of  checks 
and  drafts  instead  of  bonk  bills,  and  to  clear- 
ing-houses. The  substitution  of  machinery  for 
manual  labor  in  nearly  all  the  A-aried  forms  of 
oar  industry  increases  the  mass  of  products, 
and  so  loAvers  the  price  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  say  bow  much  of  that  price  is  due  to  facili- 
ties of  production,  and  how  much  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  in  use.  It  AA*as  supposed  by 
many  up  to  the  very  time  of  gathering  our  late 
crops  that  every  production  of  agriculture  AA-onld 
be  cheap ; but  it  is  found  that,  although  Ave 
usually  carried  over  from  fifty  to  sixty  million 
dollars’  Avorth  of  grain,  the  quantity  held  in  the 
whole  Union  up  to  the  nciv  harvest  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  millions  of  dollars  in  A-aluc,  and  that 
the  consumption  of  the  new  crop  Avas  com- 
menced universally  as  soon  as  gathered,  and 
particularly  in  the  South,  Avhich  was  suffering 
from  famine.  Uh til  Ave  carry  over  the  usual 
surplus,  and  have  in  addition  a good  crop,  the 
country  Avill  buy  sparingly,  and  leaA-e  the  ques- 
tion in  doubt  to  many,  Iioav  much  of  the  depre- 
ciation in  goods  is  due  to  that  abstinence,  aud 
liow  much  to  the  condition  of  the  currency. 

Then  again,  the  paper  currency  was  carried 
to  an  unusual  height  by  the  extreme  necessities 
of  the  Avar — gold  having  been  expelled  as  the 
fruit  of  the  preceding  system — and  people  are 
at  a loss  to  knoAV  what  policy  will  be  pursued 
at  Washington— Avbetber  to  expaud  with  the 
probability  of  repudiation  ; to  contract,  with 
the  fear  of  ruin  to  debtors,  if  violent  ; or  to 
stand  still  in  masterly  inactivity,  with  the  dan- 
ger to  those  in  power  which  arises  from  having 
no  decisive  policy.  Balances  are  consequently 
hoarded  by  timid  capitalists,  and  prices  fall, 
notwithstanding  the  great  abundance  of  money. 
The  universal  fear  of  contraction  indulged  ia 
by  the  debtor  class  is  pi  t-  of  of  their  conviction 
that  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money  affects 
injuriously  their  means  of  payment. 

The  experience  of  the  Avorld  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694,  is 
more  confusing  on  the  question  discussed,  inas- 
much as  by  the  introduction  of  paper- money 
commerce,  instead  of  being  a direct  exchange 
of  equivalents — for  such  Avas  the  cuse  Avhen  gold 
and  sih-er  Avere  paid  for  other  productions  of  la- 
bor— became,  in  fact,  an  exchange  of  Avhat  Avas 
valuable  in  itself,  for  a promise  to  pay  its  equiv- 
alent. The  question  always  arises,  Avhat  value 
is  there  in  the  promise?  How  and  Avhen  will 
it  be  fulfilled  ? Jacob,  in  his  valuable  Avork  on 
the  precious  metals,  informs  us  that  the  multi- 
plication of  these  promises  in  the  shape  of  paper, 
issued  under  the  authority  of  all  commercial 
powers,  had  produced  the  effect — this  Avas  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  Califor- 
nia and  Australia — of  stopping  or  greatly  re- 
ducing production  in  the  chief  mines  of  the 
world,  so  that  the  gap  Avas  daily  growing  Avider 
that  existed  betAveen  the  increasing  promises  to 
pay  gold’and  sih-er  nnd  the  diminishing  means 
of  performance.  The  certainty  of  failure,  soon- 
er or  later,  results  always  from  that  condition  of 
affairs,  and  of  itself  causes  an  addition  to  the 
price  of  commodities,  Avhich  is  further  augment- 
ed by  increasing  the  quantity  of  such  money. 

But  making  alloAvnnce  for  the  effect  of  these 
nnd  other  like  exceptions,  and  the  rule  must 
undoubtedly  pre\-ail  that  prices  fall  or  rise  in 
the  proportion  in  which  money  is  diminished  or 
increased. 

“ NEW  DOMINION"  BITTERS. 

The  present  prospects  for  n firm  establish- 
ment ol'  i' io  Canadian  Confederation  upon  a 
pemmnen:  foundation  are  auy  thing  but  encour- 
aging. Tlie  tone  of  the  speeches  nnd  newspa- 
per comments  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
show  that  its  ultimate  failure  is  regarded  as 
quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  Even 
those  Avlio  Avere  the  most  earnest  and  sanguine 
promoters  of  the  Union  are  now  disheartened 
and  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  experimental  Avorking  of  their  ponderous 
machine.  The  policy  thus  far  pursued  by  the 
GoA-emment  has  not  tended  to  harmonize  the 
discordant  elements.  The  benefits  and  bnr- 
<lei0  p^pp^t|e^tjQjij.^re  unequally  distribut- 
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ed.  Local  interests  clash  more  vehemently 
than  before,  and  the  ascerbity  of  political  par- 
tisanship has  become  the  more  embittered. 

Under  these  prognostics  of  continued  disor- 
der the  territorial  expansion  of  the  new  realm 
lias  not  been  rapid.  The  only  progress  thus 
far  made  is  the  securing  a vote  of  Vancouver’s 
Island  favorable  to  joining  the  Confederation 
(which  goes  as  far  toward  a consolidation  of 
British  America  as  the  annexation  of  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  might  do).  As  regards  those  prov- 
inces which  have  thus  far  stood  aloof  from  the 
“ new  nationality”  the  most  powerful  arguments 
have  failed  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  union  ; 
while  as  respects  the  victimized  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  subtlest 
logic  can  not  convince  them  that  their  condition 
has  been  improved  by  the  closer  connection 
with  Canada.  Seven  months  of  patient  wait- 
ing have  been  barren  of  those  extraordinary 
advantages  which  were  promised  to  these  un- 
willing partners  in  the  magnificent  scheme. 

Taken  as  a unit  the  Confederation  has  lost 
ground.  Its  business  has  suffered,  its  reve- 
nues have  diminished,  and  its  expenses  have 
increased.  Labor  is  a drug,  wages  are  re- 
duced, poverty  pinches,  and  emigration  is  de- 
populating large  districts.  Respecting  Canada 
herself' (that  is,  the  present  Provinces  of  Onta- 
rio and  Quebec)  she  derives  from  the  Union  the 
unquestionable  advantage  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Lower  Provinces  in  paying  her  enormous 
debts.  Her  manufactures  enter  into  success- 
ful competition  with  those  of  the  Lower  Prov- 
inces, and  she  not  only  compels  her  neighbors 
to  purchase  her  manufactures,  but  her  flour 
also.  She  grabs  all  their  surplus  revenue 
through  the  central  ofBce  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and,  reaps  the  benefit  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys  for  salaries  and  the 
expenses  of  the  general  government  at  Ottawa. 
Politically,  Canada  has  gained  nothing,  for  the 
strife  between  parties  representing  the  double 
nationality  of  its  people  still  continues ; only 
the  questions  in  dispute  have  taken  new  shape — 
and  perhaps  the  more  objectionable  one  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States. 

But  the  discord  that  most  threatens  to  break 
up  the  imperfectly-formed  union  has  its  seat 
in  the  Lower  Provinces.  One  of  these  (New 
Brunswick)  entered  into  the  alliance  against 
her  firm  convictions  and  after  reconsideration 
of  a negative  vote.  Nova  Scotia  was  dragged 
in  by  force.  The  compulsory  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  these  two  provinces  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  discontent,  rebellion,  apd 
threatened  secession.  For  many  years  they 
had  enjoyed  a remarkable  degree  of  prosperity 
and  exemption  from  the  financial  burdens  of 
other  peoples — secure  in  their  chartered  rights, 
enjoying  an  elective  franchise  and  a responsi- 
ble government  as  beneficent  as  those  of  the 
adjoining  Republic.  Free  from  debt  and  tax- 
ation, with  their  own  Custom-honses  and  their 
low  tariffs,  applying  themselves  with  thrift  and 
enterprise  to  the  development  of  their  exhaust- 
less resources  and  Jfhe  establishment  of  internal 
steam  communication,  they  had  gradually  ac- 
quired a wealth  and  condition  of  ease  that  made 
them  enviable.  Since  i858  their  internal  im- 
provements equaled  in  cost  and  usefulness 
those  of  the  entire  previous  half  century.  Rail- 
roads and  steamers  connected  all  the  provinces, 
and  extended  to  the  United  States,  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate commercial  intercourse  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  Consequently,  Yankee  capital  poured 
in  abundantly,  and  was  so  largely  invested  in 
mining  and  manufactures  that  it  threatened  soon 
to  control  those  important  interests.  Americans 
were  foremost  in  almost  every  enterprise.  The 
prospect  was  flattering. 

The  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  inflict- 
ed serious  injury,  and  crushed  many  speculative 
ventures  in  the  bud.  What  injury  that  meas- 
ure failed  to  inflict  Confederation  has  accom- 
plished. The  coal  product  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
fallen  off  two-thirds  since  1866;  the  gold  min- 
ing interest  is  almost  at  a dead  stand ; ship- 
building is  very  dull,  and  general  industry  is  par- 
alyzed ; workmen  are  demanding  higher  wages ; 
starving  fishermen  are  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  relief ; money  is  tighter  than  it  ever 
was  before ; real  estate  is  inactive,  and  com- 
merce languishes.  Only  a few  weeks  ago,  four 
lines  of  steamers  running  from  Halifax  to  for- 
eign ports  were  temporarily  suspended  for  lack 
of  support.  Besides,  an  obnoxious  postal  bill 
is  soon  to  go  into  effect,  and  a i5  per  cent, 
tariff  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  Knowledge  is 
to  be  severely  taxed ; there  is  to  be  a tax  on 
newspapers,  a 1 5 per  cent,  duty  on  printing  pa- 
per, and  a 1 5 per  cent,  duty  on  types ! Is  it 
strange  that  the  Bluenoses  kick  under  such  un- 
familiar burdens?  or  will  it  be  queer  if  they 
should  incline  to  weigh  their  loyalty  on  the 
scale  of  high  tariffs  ? 

Bad  as  the  prospect  was  in  the  commence- 
ment, the  provincials  were  disposed  to  give 
Confederation  a fair  trial,  but  now  that  all 
their  predictions  of  evil  are  more  than  realized, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  become  restive  and 
threatening,  or  that  they  are  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  to  an  extent  so  alarming  as  to 
command  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The 
fact  is,  the  feelings  of  our  neighbors  are  now 
worked  up  to  that  pitch  of  excitement  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  our  enormous 
taxes  and  oppressive  tarjff  S|  jygpljl  jgrious- 


ly  and  enthusiastically  entertain  the  project  of 
annexation — the  mere  whisper  of  which  would 
have  been  criminal  twelve  months  ago.  It  is 
obvious  that,  if  we  have  any  covetous  leaning 
toward  the  rich  territory  of  our  neighbors,  a 
long  stride  might  be  made  toward  its  acquisi- 
tion by  reducing  our  burdens,  as  our  wisest 
financiers  propose.  If  St.  Thomas,  with  its 
alien  population,  cast  but  22  votes  against  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  how  unanimous 
would  be  the  choice  of  our  neighbors,  whose 
sons  come  to  us,  unbidden,  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  every  year  1 The  integrity  of  the 
“New  Dominion”  just  now  rests  upon  a doubt- 
ful foundation. 


THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Citizens’  Association,  through  its  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  has  published  a let- 
ter to  Mr.  Rice,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  calling  his  attention  to  the  amount 
of  money  spent  for  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  to  the  number  of  scholars  actually  at- 
tending. Mr.  Cooper  truly  says  that,  as  the 
public  schools  “must  be  maintained  at  all  haz- 
ards and  at  whatever  cost,”  the  expense  must 
be  carefully  watched.  The  law  allots  $10  for 
each  pupil  who  actually  attends  and  is  taught 
for  a certain  time  during  the  year.  In  1802 
the  average  attendance  was  74, 000,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $1,413,008.  In  1867  the  average 
attendance  was  90,000,  and  the  expense  was 
$2,939,348 — nearly  three  millions  of  dollars. 
The  letter  asks  the  Superintendent  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Governor  appoint  Commission- 
ers to  examine  the  subject,  and  report  upon  the 
measures  necessary  to  perfect  the  system  of 
common  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

This  will  probably  be  cited  as  another  at- 
tempt to  commission  the  city.  But  last  year, 
when  there  was  a proposition  before  the  Legis- 
lature to  appoint  a School  Commission,  it  was 
rejected  after  a full  consideration  of  the  subject, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  schools  were 
admirable  and  their  general  management  ex- 
cellent. The  Rev.  James  Fraser,  the  English 
Commissioner  to  examine  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, praises  the  city  schools  most  highly  in  his 
Report,  and  a committee  of  the  Boston  Board 
conceded  that  in  many  important  points  the 
New  York  schools  were  even  superior  to  those 
of  Boston.  It  is  plain,  in  this  case  at  least, 
that  when  it  is  shown  that  there  is  no  need  of 
direct  State  care  it  is  not  authorized ; and  the 
fact  is  a vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  well  as  of  the  excellence  of  the  schools. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  is  often  alleged  in 
letters  to  the  Tribune , that  the  schools  are  over- 
crowded. The  city  Superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants constantly  mention  and  deplore  the  fact. 
But  the  Board  of  Education  contend  that  school- 
houses  are  built  as  fast  as  the  means  can  be  col- 
lected ; and  with  the  present  school-tax  of  a 
mill  and  a quarter,  they  feel  that  the  school  ex- 
pense is  about  as  high  as  public  opinion  will 
probably  warrant.  But  it  is  surely  a proper 
subject  of  inquiry  why  nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars  do  not  furnish  as  many  school-houses 
and  as  much  instruction  as  are  required  by  the 
number  of  actual  pupils.  If  the  investigation 
should  show  that  the  money  is  not  wasted,  then 
it  would  furnish  the  most  powerful  argument 
for  raising  more  money  to  supply  the  necessary 
accommodation.  Mr.  Cooper  says,  in  his  letter : 
“The  large  outlay  for  public  instruction  in  this 
city  is  not  justified  by  the  number  of  pupils 
taught  nor  by  the  accommodations  afforded  to 
the  children.”  If  this  is  a mistake,  nobody  is 
so  much  interested  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  correct  it ; and  speaking  from 
the  character  of  the  President  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Larremore,  we  feel  very  sure  they  would 
not  shrink  from  any  investigation  proposed  in  a 
friendly  spirit. 


SECURITY  OF  CARS. 

Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  24, 18C3. 
Editor  Harper' s Weekly: 

In  yours  of  the  last  issue  there  is  a letter  from 
an  Engineer  relating  to  the  heating  of  railway 
cars,  etc.  I wish  to  make  a few  statements, 
showing  that  his  ideas  will  not  work.  He  pre- 
sses to  build  car  seats  with  a bulk-head — that  is, 
to  make  them  extend  to  the  floor  air-tight.  It 
would  not  work  that  way.  Suppose  a train  was 
running  east,  and  the  seats  all  built  as  he  says, 
how  will  the  same  car  answer  to  return  west? 
Room  must  be  allowed  for  a man  to  sit  comfort- 
ably. Then,  again,  the  cleaning  of  each  space 
would  be  very  difficult.  In  the  present  way  a 
hose  is  taken  in  and  every  space  washed  over. 
I have  been  on  trains  when  they  have  smashed 
up,  and  can  say  that  scats  built  as  he  proposes 
would  kill  and  wound  more  of  the  passengers 
than  those  used  at  present.  The  concussion  of  a 
collision  or  a run-off  is  sufficient  to  start  all  the 
seats,  no  matter  how  securely  they  are  fastened. 
The  present  seat  has  an  iron  frame  secured  to 
the  floor  of  the  car  by  screws.  They  pull  out 
readily,  whereas  the  wooden  bulk-heads  would 
make  a mass  of  splinters  which  would  enter  the 
person  in  all  directions.  His  idea  of  a stove 
would  do  well  if  applied  under  the  centre  of  the 
car  with  heating  apparatus,  etc.  A stove  cun 


not  be  secured  any  better  than  the  seats.  They 
will  break  away  with  the  concussion.  I have 
seen  it  on  several  occasions.  Was  in  a passen- 
ger car  when  all  the  seats  were  tom  away.  No 
one  was  badly  hurt ; the  car  ahead  had  wooden 
seats  (second-class),  and  several  were  killed. 
One  child  had  a splinter  driven  in  its  head  back 
of  the  ear.  Cast-iron  for  stoves  is  better  than 
wrought-iron,  as  it  will  not  bum  out  so  quickly 
or  warp  so  easily.  An  apparatus  of  the  base- 
burning  style,  anthracite  coal,  with  hot-air  grates 
in  each  seat,  would  do  safely,  as  the  hard  coal 
rarely  sets  fire.  Yours,  etc. 

A Civil  Engineer. 


A PUBLIC  EXPOSURE. 

Editor  Harpers  Weekly : 

You  are  so  evidently  the  friend  of  the  traveler, 
Sir,  that  I beg  leave  to  use  your  columns  to  ex- 
pose one  man  whom  I think  should  be  noticed. 
I wish  to  expose  him  to  the  admiration  and  es- 
teem of  the  public  in  general,  especially  all  those 
who  journey  by  rail,  and  whose  avocations  com- 
pel them  to  ride  upon  it.  Mr.  George  A.  Mer- 
rill, Superintendent  of  the  Rutland,  Burlington, 
and  Vermont  Valley  Railroad,  has  issued  the  sub- 
joined notice,  and  it  is  posted  in  die  cars  of  his 
road : 

NOTICE. 

Baggagemen  on  the  trains,  freight  as  well  as  pas- 
senger, are  expected  and  employed  by  the  Company 
not  only  to  do  their  work  well  but  pleasantly,  and 
to  give  every  facility  to  travelers  by  information  and 
by  acts.  Any  departure  from  civility  of  conduct,  and 
that  courtesy  due  to  the  patrons  of  the  Road,  will  ren- 
der them  unlit  for  its  service,  and  they  will  be  dis- 
missed accordingly. 

Travelers  may  be  unreasonable,  but  that  will  be 
considered  no  excuse  for  any  employ^  to  be  so  in  re- 
turn. 

This  is  printed  in  large  type,  so  that  he  who 
rides  may  read.  What  is  the  result  ? Civility 
and  polite  attention  to  every  want.  If  you  ask 
one  of  the  conductors  a question  ho  does  not 
throw  the  answer  at  you  over  his  shoulder  as  lie 
moves  on,  bat  replies  succinctly  and  intelligibly. 
The  brakemen  are  also  civil,  and  I will  warrant 
there  are  not  many  tranks  thrown  end  over  end 
on  the  road,  in  view  of  the  notice  alluded  to. 

What  innovations  I What  alarming  precedents ! 
The  next  train  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  al- 
low half  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  gentlemen  may 
cry  peas,  peas  1 wkh  the  certainty  of  getting  and 
eating  them.  Yours  truly, 

A Raileb. 


POPULAR  CRIES  AND  THEIR 
EFFECT. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  than  whom  there 
is  not  a shrewder  man  in  Europe,  invented  an 
admirable  cry  in  his  novel  “Coningsby.”  It  was 
“Our  young  Queen  and  our  old  institutions.” 
It  did  not  mean  any  thing  in  particular,  for  Queen 
Victoria  could  no  more  help  being  young  in  1838 
than  her  uncle  William,  just  dead,  had  been  able 
to  help  being  old.  As  for  their  “ old  institutions,  ” 
they  might  have  been  the  stake,  or  the  rack,  or 
the  whipping-post;  but  the  cry  sounded  well, 
and  saved  people  the  trouble  of  thinking,  which 
is  all  that  is  wanted  in  a ciy.  Had  Mr.  Disraeli 
“ stumped”  the  county  of  Bucks  with  that  cry  he 
might  have  achieved  a triumph  at  High  Wycombe, 
instead  of  being  branded  by  Daniel  O’Connell 
(than  whom  no  politician  ever  better  understood 
the  value  of  a senseless  cry)  as  a “lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  impenitent  thief”  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  not  a Radical  in  those  days,  and  more  in- 
clined to  cry,  “Flare  up,  and  join  the  Union” 
(a  most  popular  cry  in  its  time)  than  “Our  young 
Queen  and  our  old  institutions.”  It  is  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the 
Great  was  wholly  due  to  the  defeat  at  Waterloo. 
That  the  rout  at  Mont  St.  Jean  had  something 
to  do  with  his  collapse  is  certain ; but  unpreju- 
diced persons  will  tell  you  that  his  unpopularity 
in  the  provinces  in  1814-15  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  convenient  cry,  Plus  de  Droits  Riunis. 
The  Droits  Bffunis  were  a kind  of  consolidated 
assessed  taxes,  which  the  peasantry  imagined  to 
be  very  onerous.  The  Bourbons  changed  the 
name  of  the  impost  to  something  else,  anil  made 
it  ten  times  more  grinding ; but  the  Cry  had  been 
deprived  of  its  resonance,  and  that  was  some- 
thing. By  1830  the  people  had  learned  a new 
Cry,  and  cried  Charles  X.  to  Holyrood  with  it. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

So  numerous  have  vulgar,  sensational  newspapers 
and  illustrated  journals  become  in  New  York  city  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  has  been  considering  a bill 
to  suppress  the  infamous  and  degrading  traffic. 

Gilbert  II.  Bates,  an  ex-sergeant  of  a Wisconsin  regi- 
ment in  the  late  war,  has  undertaken,  on  a wager,  to 
carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  through  the  South,  over- 
land from  Vicksburg  to  Washington.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  feat  is  to  be  quoted  by  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
positive  proof  of  the  good-will  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tion of  the  late  rebels. 

Philosophers  are  just  now  interested  in  the  confes- 
sion of  a murderer,  named  Joseph  Schaefer,  who  says 
he  has  killed  three  men  and  plotted  to  kill  a fourth 
for  no  other  puipose  than  a desire  to  kill.  The  savans 
are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  creature. 

The  proverbial  weakness  of  Mississippi  River  steam- 
boats was  singularly  illustrated  on  January  25  by  an 
accident  to  the  steamer  Emerald.  While  rounding  a 
sharp  curve  in  the  river,  known  as  Tunica  Bend,  the 
steamer  careened,  and  her  cabin  slipped  off  into  the  river, 
unfortunately  drowning  four  ladies. 

General  Meade,  commanding  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, has  given  notice  that  the  constitutions  and  or- 
dinances of  those  States  will  be  binding  on  courts  and 
others  when  legalized  by  him,  thus  ignoring  the  people 
entirely. 

The  Month  Carolina  Convention  has  proposed  to 
divide  the  State  lands  into  small  farms  to  be  sold  to 
poor  farmers. 

Georgia  is  about  to  ask  Congress  for  a loan  of  $80,- 
000,000  to  the  impoverished  planters  ; South  Carolina 
is  more  modest,  and  talks  of  one  or  two  millious  only. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tire  British  army  under  Napier  had  penetrated  to 
the  centre  of  Abyssinia,  bnt  had  not  met  the  enemy 
up  to  January  23. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  not  the  only  volcanic 
action  dreaded  at  Naples.  The  old  Bourbon  party  of 
Italy  threatens  a revolutionary  uprising  there. 

Reverend  Newman  Hall,  who  has  been  in  this  coun- 
try lately,  looking  at  the  strength  of  tho  land  nml 
studying  the  humor  of  the  people,  Btrongly  urges  En- 
gland to  settle  the  Alabama  claims  as  best  she  can ; 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  a leading  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, says  peace  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs.  He 
intimates  that  all  differences  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ought  to  be  settled  now,  as  future  administra- 
tions may  not  be  so  amicably  inclined. 

Italy  is  engaging  in  a singular  naval  expedition.  A 
fleet  is  to  sail  shortly  for  the  Parama  River,  for  what 
purpose  is  unknown  and  hard  to  conceive.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  is  to  make  peace  between  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

Pent  has  been  again  revolutionized,  and  Prado,  who 
made  himself  Dictator  nearly  two  years  ago,  has  had 
to  take  refuge  under  the  American  flag.  Success  in 
every  campaign  and  in  every  feature  of  his  poliev 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  a ruler’s  safety  In  the  South 
American  republics.  Prado  failed  in  a light  assault 
on  the  rebels  in  Arequipa,  which  he  has  been  besieg- 
ing for  some  time,  and  the  people  and  army  immedi- 
ately went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  proclaimed  Canseco 
President.  Prado  has  since  fled  to  Chile. 

Denmark  is  rather  anxious  to  sell  8t.  Thomap,  and 
the  King  has  already  receipted  the  bill  for  It,  or,  dip- 
lomatically speaking,  signed  the  treaty  which  trans- 
fers it,  if  we  want  to  take  it. 

Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  eldest  pon  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel II.,  heir  to  the  throne  and  a Major-General  in  the 
army,  is  engaged  to  Princess  Margherita  of  Genoa, 
his  second  cousin,  who  is  just  turned  sixteen. 

Bismarck  has  been  pensioning  the  petty  kings  and 
dukes  of  Hanover,  Nassau,  ana  the  other  German 
States  whom  he  upset  a year  and  a half  ago.  The 
German  Parliament  was  much  opposed  to  throwing 
away  its  money  in  this  way,  bnt  Bismarck  threatened 
to  dissolve  Parliament  if  the  pensions  were  not  voted, 
and  they  were  instantly  granted. 

Osaka  and  Hiogo,  two  ports  of  Japan,  were  thrown 
open  to  foreign  commerce  on  January  1.  Thus  civil- 
ization continues  to  press  forward. 


THE  AVALANCHE. 

We  publish  on  page  100  an  illustration  repre- 
senting the  awful  peril  that  attends  traveling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Orisons  and  the  Alpine 
passes  after  the  snow  has  accumulated  on  the 
heights. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  avalanches.  The 
first  is  the  drift,  or  IStaublavinen,  composed  of 
the  loose  snow  which  has  accumulated  in  the 
upper  regions  and  is  pnt  in  motion  by  a strong 
wind,  and  increases  in  volume  as  it  descends. 
The  damage  done  by  these  falls  is  not  very  great, 
since  the  snow  is  loose  and  may  be  removed  from 
the  places  where  it  accumulates , bnt  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air  sometimes  chokes  men  and  cattle, 
and  has  been  known  to  overturn  houses  by  its 
force.  The  rolling  avalanche  is  more  terrible, 
for  it  comes  after  a thaw,  when  the  clammy 
grains  of  snow  begin  to  move  and  form  into  a 
ball,  which  grows  as  it  rolls  downward  until  it 
forms  a destructive  mass,  carrying  all  before  it, 
silently,  swiftly,  and  surely.  It  was  one  of  these 
which,  in  1749,  involved  tho  whole  village  of 
Rueras,  in  the  Grisons,  covered  it  in,  and  moved 
it  from  its  site,  without  a sound  loud  enough  to 
awaken  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  wonder- 
ed what  delayed  the  morning  light,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  dug  out.  Sixty  still  lived,  saved 
by  the  air  that  was  in  the  interstices.  In  1806,  in 
Val  Calanca,  a forest  was  moved  from  one  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  other  by  a rolling  avalanche, 
and  a pine-tree  was  j ilaced  on  the  roof  of  the 
parsonage  by  its  vagaries.  Sliding  avalanches 
arc  awful  enough ; hut  they  are  formed  on  lower 
slopes  by  the  gradual  thawing  of  the  foundations 
and  the  slipping  en  masse  of  the  upper  accumu- 
lation of  frozen  snow.  They  slide  swiftly  down- 
ward, carrying  every  thing  before  them. " Some- 
times, however,  they  come  to  a steep  place,  top- 
ple over,  begin  to  roll,  and  become  a great  ball 
— a rolling  avalanche,  in  fact — and  eventually 
may  meet  with  a hard  rock  or  some  impregna- 
ble obstacle,  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  so  as  to 
resemble  a drift.  Thus  the  traveler  is  never 
quite  certain  in  what  form  the  avalanche  may 
come  upon  him,  or  whether  a whisper,  a foot- 
fall, the  cracking  of  a driver’s  whip,  may  not 
make  such  a concussion  of  the  light  atmosphere 
as  to  bring  the  enemy  upon  him  unawares. 


DISTRESS  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

It  is  hardly  ilecessary,  we  presume,  to  say  to 
any  of  our  readers  that  the  distress  among'  the 
poor  people  of  our  great  cities  lias  been,  and  is 
still,  unusually  great  this  present  winter.  We 
are  glad  to  know,  however,  that  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  relieve  the  poor  have  been  in 
due  proportion  to  the  increased  destitution.  An 
appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature  of  $500,- 
000  has  been  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Several  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have  been  opened 
in  this  city,  one  of  which,  locateJ  at  No.  1 Bond 
Street,  we  illustrate  on  page  100.  The  number 
of  applicants  daily  at  this  house  alone  amounts 
to  about  1000  persons.  Every  day  before  the 
opening  hour,  10  o’clock  a.m.,  a line  of  several 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  be 
found  waiting  for  assistance.  Among  these  are 
bookbinders,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
other  tradesmen,  all  out  of  employment  and  all 
suffering.  So  many  persons,  and  especially  me- 
chanics, have  not  applied  in  the  same  time  since 
the  ‘ ‘ bread  or  blood”  processions  in  this  city. 
In  two  instances  whole  families  of  children  have 
been  taken  into  the  institutions  in  order  that  the 
parents  may  go  to  work  and  save  sufficient  to 
support  themselves.  The  plan  of  relief  is,  when 
fuel  is  required,  to  send  a quarter  of  a ton  at  the 
outset,  and  two  more  up  to  March  1,  to  snch  ap- 
plicants as  have  filled  up  an  application,  w hich  is 
furnished  in  blank,  anil  have  sworn  to  the  truth 
of  the  statement  made  therein,  and  after  its  truth 
has  been  verified  bv  a visit  to  their  houses.  Those 
who  need  money,  if  worthy,  receive  a dollar,  and 
are  desired  to  call  again  in  two  weeks.  This,  of 
course,  i$-pnlyj_a  temyofary  relief. 
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“I  will  wait  to  telegraph  to  London,”  he  said, 
“ till  I see  what  comes  of  our  examination  of  the 
Indians.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  this  mud- 
dle-headed local  police-officer  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever,  and  is  simply  trying  to  gain  time. 
The  idea  of  any  of  the  servants  being  in  league 
with  the  Indians  is  a preposterous  absurdity,  in 
my  opinion.  Keep  about  the  house,  Betteredge, 
till  I come  back,  and  try  what  you  can  make  of 
liosanna  Spearman.  I don’t  ask  you  to  do  any 
thing  degrading  to  your  own  self-respect,  or  any 
thing  cruel  toward  the  girl.  I only  ask  you  to 
exercise  your  observation  more  carefully  than 
usual.  We  will  make  as  light  of  it  as  we  can 
before  my  aunt;  but  this  is  a more  important 
matter  than  you  may  suppose.” 

“It’s  a matter  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
Sir,”  I said,  thinking  of  the  value  of  the  Dia- 
mond. 

“It’s  a matter  of  quieting  Rachel’s  mind,” 
answered  Mr.  Franklin,  gravely.  “I  am  very 
uneasy  about  her.  ” 

He  left  me  suddenly,  as  if  he  desired  to  cut 
short  any  further  talk  between  us.  I thought 
I understood  why.  Further  talk  might  have  let 
me  into  the  secret  of  what  Miss  Rachel  had  said 
to  him  on  the  terrace. 

So  they  drove  away  to  Frizinghall.  I was 
ready  enough,  in  the  girl’s  own  interest,  to  have 
a little  talk  with  Rosanna  in  private.  But  the 
needful  opportunity  failed  to  present  itself.  She 
only  came  down  stairs  again  at  tea-time.  When 
she  did  appear  she  was  flighty  and  excited,  had 
what  they  call  an  hysterical  attack,  took  a dose 
of  sal  volatile  by  my  lady’s  order,  and  was  sent 
back  to  her  bed. 

The  day  wore  on  to  its  end  drearily  and  mis- 
erably enough,  I can  tell  you.  Miss  Rachel  still 
kept  her  room,  declaring  that  she  was  too  ill  to 
come  down  to  dinner  that  day.  My  lady  was  in 
such  low  spirits  about  her  daughter  that  I could 
not  bring  myself  to  make  hef  additionally  anxious 
by  reporting  what  Rosanna  Spearman  had  said  to 
Mr.  Franklin.  Penelope  persisted  in  believing 
that  she  was  to  be  forthwith  tried,  sentenced,  and 
transported  for  theft.  The  other  women  took  to 
their  Bibles  and  hymn-books,  and  looked  as  sour 
as  veijuice  over  their  reading — a result,  which  I 
have  observed,  in  my  sphere  of  life,  to  follow 
generally  on  the  performance  of  acts  of  piety  at 
unaccustomed  periods  of  the  day.  As  for  me, 
I hadn’t  even  heart  enough  to  open  my  Robinson 
Crusoe.  I went  out  into  the  yard,  and  being 
hard  up  for  a little  cheerful  society,  set  my  chair 
by  the  kennels  and  talked  to  the  dogs. 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner-time  the  two  gen- 
tlemen came  back  from  Frizinghall,  having  ar- 
ranged with  Superintendent  Seegrave  that  he  was 
to  return  to  us  the  next  day.  They  had  called 
on  Mr.  Murthwaite,  the  Indian  traveler,  at  his 
present  residence,  near  the  town.  At  Mr.  Frank- 
lin’s request  he  had  kindly  given  them  the  bene- 
fit of  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  in  dealing 
with  those  two,  out  of  the  three  Indians,  who 
knew  nothing  of  English.  The  examination, 
conducted  carefully,  and  at  great  length,  had 
ended  in  nothing;  not  the  shadow  of  a reason 
being  discovered  for  suspecting  the  jugglers  of 
having  tampered  with  any  of  our  servants.  On 
reaching  that  conclusion  Mr.  Franklin  had  sent 
his  telegraphic  message  to  London,  and  there 
the  matter  now  rested  till  to-morrow  came. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  day  that  followed 
the  birthday.  Not  a glimmer  of  light  had  bro- 
ken in  on  us  so  far.  A day  or  two  after,  how- 
ever, the  darkness  lifted  a little.  How,  and  with 
what  result,  you  shall  presently  see. 


afternoon,  with  a thick  veil  on,  walking  toward 
Frizinghall  by  the  foot-path  way  over  the  moor. 
It  seemed  strange  that  any  body  should  be  mis- 
taken about  Rosanna,  whose  shoulder  marked 
her  out  pretty  plainly,  poor  thing — but  mistaken 
the  man  must  have  been ; for  Rosanna,  as  you 
know,  had  been  all  the  Thursday  afternoon  ill 
up  stairs  in  her  room. 

Item  the  second  came  through  the  postman. 
Worthy  Mr.  Candy  had  said  one  more  of  hi3 
many  unlucky  things,  when  he  drove  off  in  the 
rain  on  the  birthday  night,  and  told  me  that  a 
doctor’s  skin  was  water-proof.  In  spite  of  his 
skin  the  wet  had  got  through  him.  He  had 
caught  a chill  that  night  and  was  now  down 
with  a fever.  The  last  accounts,  brought  by  the 
postman,  represented  him  to  be  light-headed — 
talking  nonsense  as  glibly,  poor  man,  in  his  de- 
lirium as  he  often  talked  it  in  his  sober  sense.  W e 
were  all  sorry  for  the  little  doctor ; but  Mr.  Frank- 
lin appeared  to  regret  his  illness  chiefly  on  Miss 
Rachel’s  account.  From  what  he  said  to  my 
lady  while  I was  in  the  room  at  breakfast-time 
he  appeared  to  think  that  Miss  Rachel — if  the 
suspense  about  the  Moonstone  was  not  soon  set 
at  rest — might  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  best 
medical  advice  at  our  disposal. 

Breakfast  had  not  been  over  long  when  a tel- 
egram from  Mr.  Blake,  the  elder,  arrived  in  an- 
swer to  his  son.  It  informed  us  that  he  had  laid 
hands  (by  help  of  his  friend  the  Commissioner) 
on  the  right  man  to  help  us.  The  name  of  him 
was  Sergeant  Cuff,  and  the  arrival  of  him  from 
London  might  be  expected  by  the  morning  train. 

At  reading  the  name  of  the  new  police-officer 
Mr.  Franklin  gave  a start.  It  seems  that  he  had 
heard  some  curious  anecdotes  about  Sergeant 
Cuff  from  his  father’s  lawyer  during  his  stay  in 
London.  4 4 1 begin  to  hope  we  are  seeing  the  end 
of  our  anxieties  already,”  he  said.  “ If  half  the 
stories  I have  heard  are  true,  when  it  comes  to 
unraveling  a mystery  there  isn’t  the  equal  in 
England  of  Sergeant  Cuff !” 

We  all  got  excited  and  impatient  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  the  appearance  of  this  renowned 
and  capable  character.  Superintendent  Seegrave 
returning  to  us  at  his  appointed  time,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  Sergeant  was  expected,  instantly 
shut  himself  up  in  a room,  with  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  to  make  notes  of  the  Report  which  would 
be  certainly  expected  from  him.  I should  have 
liked  to  have  gone  to  the  station  myself  to  fetch 
the  Sergeant.  But  my  lady’s  carriage  and  horses 
were  not  to  be  thought  of,  even  for  the  celebrated 
Cuff;  and  the  pony-chaise  was  required  later  for 
Mr.  Godfrey.  He  deeply  regretted  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  aunt  at  such  an  anxious  time ; and 
he  kindly  put  off  the  hour  of  his  departure  till  as 
late  as  the  last  train,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
what  the  clever  London  police-officer  thought  of 
the  case.  But  on  Friday  night  he  must  be  in 
town,  haring  a Ladies’  Charity,  in  difficulties, 
waiting  to  consult  him  on  Saturday  morning. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Sergeant’s  arrival 
I went  down  to  the  gate  to  look  out  for  him. 

A fly  from  the  railway  drove  up  as  I reached 
the  lodge ; and  out  got  a grizzled,  elderly  man, 
so  miserably  lean  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not 
got  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  bones  in  any  part  of 
him.  He  was  dressed  all  in  decent  black,  with 
a white  cravat  round  his  neck.  His  face  was  as 
sharp  as  a hatchet,  and  the  skin  of  it  w as  as  yel- 
low and  dry  and  withered  as  an  autumn  leaf.  His 
eyes,  of  a steely  light  gray,  had  a very  disconcert- 
ing trick,  when  they  encountered  your  eyes,  of 
looking  as  if  they  expected  something  more  from 
you  than  you  were  aware  of  yourself.  His  walk 
was  soft;  his  voice  was  melancholy;  his  long 
lanky  fingers  were  hooked  like  claw  s.  He  might 
have  been  a parson,  or  an  undertaker,  or  any 
thing  else  you  like,  except  what  he  really  was. 
A more  complete  opposite  to  Superintendent  See- 
grave than  Sergeant  Cuff,  and  a less  comforting 
officer  to  look  at  for  a family  in  distress,  I defy 
you  to  discover,  search  where  you  may. 


to  the  Superintendent  what  she  said  to  me,  fool 
as  he  is,  I’m  afraid — ” He  stopped  there,  and 
left  the  rest  unspoken. 

“The  best  way,  Sir,”  I said,  “will  be  for  me 
to  say  two  words  privately  to  my  mistress  about 
it  at  the  first  opportunity.  My  lady  has  a very 
friendly  interest  in  Rosanna ; and  the  girl  may 
only  have  been  forward  and  foolish,  after  all. 
When  there’s  a mess  of  any  kind  in  a house, 
Sir,  the  women  -servants  like  to  look  at  the 
gloomy  side — it  gives  the  poor  wretches  a kind 
of  importance  in  their  own  eyes.  If  there’s  any 
body  ill,  trust  the  women  for  prophesying  that 
the  person  will  die.  If  it’s  a jewel  lost,  trust 
them  for  prophesying  that  it  will  never  be  found 
again.  ” 

This  view  (which  I am  bound  to  say  I 
thought  a probable  view  myself  on  reflection) 
seemed  to  relieve  Mr.  Franklin  mightily;  he 
folded  up  his  telegram  and  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject. On  my  way  to  the  stables  to  order  the 
pony-chaise  I looked  in  at  the  servants’  hall 
where  they  were  at  dinner.  Rosanna  Spearman 
was  not  among  them.  On  inquiry  I found  that 
she  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  gone 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room  to  lie  down. 

“Curious!  She  looked  well  enough  when  I 
saw  her  last,”  I remarked. 

Penelope  followed  me  out.  “Don’t  talk  in 
that  way  before  the  rest  of  them,  father,”  she 
said.  “You  only  make  them  harder  on  Rosan- 
na than  ever.  The  poor  thing  is  breaking  her 
heart  about  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.” 

Here  was  another  view  of  the  girl’s  conduct. 
If  it  was  possible  for  Penelope  to  be  right  the 
explanation  of  Rosanna’s  strange  language  and 
behavior  might  have  been  all  in  this — that  she 
didn’t  care  what  she  said  so  long  as  she  could 
surprise  Mr.  Franklin  into  speaking  to  her. 
Granting  that  to  be  the  right  reading  of  the 
riddle,  it  accounted,  perhaps,  for  her  flighty 
self-conceited  manner  when  she  passed  me  in 
the  hall.  Though  he  had  only  said  three  words 
8 till  she  had  carried  her  point,  and  Mr.  Franklin 
had  spoken  to  her. 

I saw  the  pony  harnessed  myself.  In  the  in- 
fernal net-work  of  mysteries  and  uncertainties 
that  now  surrounded  us,  I declare  it  was  a relief 
to  observe  how  well  the  buckles  and  straps  un- 
derstood each  other ! When  you  had  seen  the 
pony  backed  into  the  shafts  of  the  chaise  you 
had  seen  something  there  was  no  doubt  about. 
And  that,  let  me  tell  you,  was  becoming  a treat 
of  the  rarest  kind  in  our  household. 

Going  round  with  the  chaise  to  the  front  door 
I found  not  only  Mr.  Frankliq,  but  Mr.  Godfrey 
and  Superintendent  Seegrave  also,  waiting  for 
me  on  the  steps. 

Mr.  Superintendent’s  reflections  (after  failing 
to  find  the  Diamond  in  the  servants’  rooms  or 
boxes)  had  led  him,  it  appeared,  to  an  entirely 
new  conclusion.  Still  sticking  to  his  first  text, 
namely,  that  somebody  in  the  house  had  stolen 
the  jewel,  our  experienced  officer  was  now  of 
opinion  that  the  thief  (he  was  wise  enough  not 
to  name  poor  Penelope,  whatever  he  might  pri- 
vately think  of  her !)  had  been  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Indians ; aud  he  accordingly  proposed 
shifting  his  inquiries  to  the  jugglers  in  the  pris- 
on at  Frizinghall.  Hearing  of  this  new  move 
Mr.  Franklin  had  volunteered  to  take  the  Super- 
intendent back  to  the  town,  from  which  he  could 
telegraph  to  London  as  easily  as  from  our  station. 
Mr.  Godfrey,  still  devoutly  believing  in  Mr.  See- 
grave, and  greatly  interested  in  witnessing  the 
examination  of  the  Indians,  had  begged  leave  to 
accompany  the  officer  to  Frizinghall.  One  of 
the  two  inferior  policemen  was  to  be  left  at 
the  house  in  case  any  thing  happened.  The 
other  was  to  go  back  with  the  Superintendent  to 
the  town.  So  the  four  places  in  the  pony-chaise 
were  just  filled. 

Before  he  took  the  reins  to  drive  off  Mr. 
Franklin  walked  me  away  a few  steps  out  of 
hearing  of  the  others. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  m the  Clerk  s Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XI.—  {Continued.) 

After  the  library  had  been  swept  and  cleaned 
in  the  morning,  neither  first  nor  second  house- 
maid had  any  business  in  that  room  at  any  later 
period  of  the  day.  I stopped  Rosanna  Spear- 
man, and  charged  her  with  a breach  of  domestic 
discipline  on  the  spot. 

“ What  might  you  want  in  the  library  at  this 
time  of  day  ?”  I inquired. 

“Mr.  Franklin  Blake  dropped  one  of  his 
rings  up  stairs,”  says  Rosanna;  “and  I have 
been  into  the  library  to  give  it  to  him.”  The 
girl’s  face  was  all  in  a flush  as  she  made  me 
that  answer;  and^fc  walked  away  with  a toss 
of  her  head  and  alrok  of  self-importance  which 
I was  quite  at  a loss  to  account  for.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  house  had  doubtless  upset  all 
the  women-servants  more  or  less ; but  none  of 
them  had  gone  clean  out  of  their  natural  char- 
acters, as  Rosanna,  to  all  appearance,  had  now 
gone  out  of  hers. 

I found  Mr.  Franklin  writing  at  the  library- 
table.  He  asked  for  a conveyance  to  the  rail- 
way station  the  moment  I entered  the  room. 
The  first  sound  of  his  voice  informed  me  that 
we  now  had  the  resolute  side  of  him  uppermost 
once  more.  The  man  made  of  cotton  had  dis- 
appeared ; and  the  man  made  of  iron  sat  before 
me  again. 

“ Going  to  London,  Sir?”  I asked. 

“Going  to  telegraph  to  London,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin.  “I  have  convinced  my  aunt  that  we 
must  have  a cleverer  head  than  Superintendent 
Seegrave’s  to  help  us ; and  I have  got  her  per- 
mission to  dispatch  a telegram  to  my  father. 
He  knows  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
and  the  Commissioner  can  lay  his  hand  on  the 
right  man  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Diamond. 
Talking  of  mysteries,  by-the-by,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin,  dropping  his  voice,  “I  have  another 
word  to  say  to  you  before  you  go  to  the  stables. 
Don’t  breathe  a word  of  it  to  any  body  as  yet ; 
but  either  Rosanna  Spearman’s  head  is  not  quite 
right,  or  I am  afraid  she  knows  more  about  the 
Moonstone  than  she  ought  to  know.” 

I can  hardly  tell  whether  I was  more  startled 
or  distressed  at  hearing  him  say  that.  If  I had 
been  younger,  I might  have  confessed  as  much 
to  Mr.  Franklin.  But  when  you  are  old,  you 
acquire  one  excellent  habit.  In  cases  where  you 
don’t  see  your  way  clearly,  you  hold  your  tongue. 

44  She  came  in  here  with  a ring  I dropped  in 
my  bedroom,”  Mr.  Franklin  went  on.  “When 
I had  thanked  her,  of  course  I expected  her  to 
go.  Instead  of  that  she  stood  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table,  looking  at  me  in  the  oddest  manner 
— half  frightened,  and  half  familiar — I couldn’t 
make  it  out.  4 This  is  a strange  thing  about  the 
Diamond,  Sir,’  she  said,  in  a curiously  sudden, 
headlong  way.  I said,  Yes  it  was,  and  won- 
dered what  was  coming  next.  Upon  my  hon- 
or, Betteredge,  I think  she  must  be  wrong  in 
the  head!  She  said,  ‘They  will  never  find 
the  Diamond,  Sir,  will  they?  No!  nor  the 
person  who  took  it — I’ll  answer  for  that.’  She 
actually  nodded  and  smiled  at  me!  Before  I 
could  ask  her  what  she  meant  we  heard  your 
step  outside.  I suppose  she  was  afraid  of  your 
catching  her  here.  At  any  rate,  she  changed 
color  and  left  the  room.  What  on  earth  does 
it  mean  ?” 

I could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  him  the  girl’s 
story  even  then.  It  would  have  been  almost  as 
good  as  telling  him  that  she  was  the  thief.  Be- 
sides, even  if  I had  made  a clean  breast  of  it, 
and  even  supposing  she  was  the  thief,  the  reason 
why  she  should  let  out  her  secret  to  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  still  as  far  to  seek  as  ever. 

“I  can’t  bear  the  idea  of  getting  the  poor  girl 
into  a scrape,  merely  because  she  has  a flighty 
way  with  her,  and  talks  very  strangely,”  Mr. 
Franklin  went  on.  “And  yet,  if  she  had  said 


CHAPTER  XH. 

The  Thursday  night  passed,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. With  the  Friday  morning  came  two 
pieces  of  news. 

Item  the  first : The  baker’s  man  declared  he 
had  met  Rosanna  Spearman,  on  the  previous 
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“Is  this  Lady  Verincler’s ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Iam  Sergeant  Cuff.” 

“This  way,  Sir,  if  you  please.” 

On  our  road  to  the  house  1 mentioned  my 
name  and  position  in  the  family  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  might  speak  to  me  about  the  business  on 
which  my  lady  was  to  employ  him.  Not  a word 
did  he  say  about  the  business,  however,  for  all 
that,  lie  admired  the  grounds,  and  remarked 
that  be  felt  the  sea-air  very  brisk  and  refreshing. 

I privately  wondered,  on  my  side,  how  the  cele- 
brated Cuff  had  got  his  reputation.  We  reached 
the  house,  in  the  temper  of  two  strange  dogs, 
coupled  up  together  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  by  the  same  chain. 

Asking  for  my  lady,  and  hearing  that  she  was 
in  one  of  the  conservatories,  we  went  round  to 
the  gardens  at  the  back  and  sent  a sen-ant  to 
seek  her.  While  we  were  waiting  Sergeant  Cuff 
looked  through  the  evergreen  arch  on  our  left, 
spied  out  our  rosary,  and  walked  straight  in, 
with  the  first  appearance  of  any  thing  like  inter- 
est that  he  had  shown  yet.  To  the  gardener’s 
astonishment,  and  to  my  disgust,  this  celebrated 
policeman  proved  to  be  quite  a mine  of  learning 
on  the  trumpery  subject  of  rose-gardens. 

“ Ah,  you’ve  got  the  right  exposure  here  to 
the  south  and  sou’ west,”  says  the  Sergeant,  with 
a wag  of  his  grizzled  head,  and  a streak  of  pleas- 
ure in  his  melancholy  voice.  “This  is  the  shape 
for  a rosary — nothing  like  a circle  set  in  a square. 
Yes,  yes ; with  walks  between  all  the  beds.  Hut 
they  oughtn’t  tobegravel-walks  like  these.  Grass, 
Mr.  Gardener — grass  walks  between  your  roses ; 
gravel's  too  hard  for  them.  That’s  a sweet  pret- 
ty bed  of  white  roses  and  blush  roses.  They  al- 
ways mix  well  together,  don’t  they  ?.  Here’s  the 
white  musk-rose,  Mr.  Betteredge — our  old  En- 
glish rose  holding  up  its  head  along  with  the  best 
and  the  newest  of  them,  l’retty  dear !”  says  the 
Sergeant,  fondling  the  Musk-Rose  with  his  lanky 
fingers,  and  speaking  to  it  as  if  he  was  speaking 
to  a child. 

This  was  a nice  sort  of  man  to  recover  Miss 
Rachel’s  Diamond,  and  to  find  out  the  thief  who 
stole  it ! 

“You  seem  to  be  fond  of  roses,  Sergeant?”  I 
remarked. 

“I  haven’t  much  time  to  be  fond  of  any  thing,” 
says  Sergeant  Cuff  “ But,  when  I ha ve  a mo- 
ment’s fondness  to  bestow,  most  times,  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge, the  roses  get  it.  I began  my  life  among 
them  in  ray  father’s  nursery  garden,  and  I shall 
end  my  life  among  them  if  I can.  Yes.  One 
of  these  days  (please  God)  I shall  retire  from 
catching  thieves,  and  try  my  hand  at  growing 
roses.  There  will  be  grass  walks,  Mr.  Garden- 
er, between  my  beds,”  says  the  Sergeant,  on  whose 
mind  the  gravel-paths  of  a rosary  seemed  to  dwell 
unpleasantly. 

“It  seems  an  odd  taste,  Sir,”  I ventured  to 
say,  “ for  a man  in  your  line  of  life.” 

*“  If  you  will  look  about  you  (which  most  peo- 
ple won’t  do),”  says  Sergeant  Cuff,  “you  will  see 
that  the  nature  of  a man's  tastes  is,  most  times, 
as  opposite  as  possible  to  the  nature  of  a man’s 
business.  Show  me  any  two  tlungs  more  oppo- 
site one  from  the  other  than  a rose  and  a thief, 
aud  I'll  correct  my  tastes  accordingly — if  it  isn’t 
too  late  at  my  time  of  life.  You  find  the  dam- 
ask-rose a goodish  stock  for  most  of  the  tender 
sorts,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Gardener  ? Ah ! I thought 
so.  Here's  a lady  coming.  Is  it  Lady  Verin- 
der?” 

lie  had  seen  her  before  either  I or  the  gar- 
dener had  seen  her — though  we  knew  which  way 
to  look,  aud  he  didn't.  1 began  to  think  liiin 
rather  a quicker  man  than  he  appeared  to  be  at 
first  sight. 

The  Sergeant's  appearance,  or  the  Sergeant’s 
errand — one  or  both — seemed  to  cause  my  lady 
some  little  embarrassment.  She  was,  for  the  first 
time  in  all  my  experience  of  her,  at  a loss  what 
to  say  at  an  interview  with  a stranger.  Sergeant 
Cuff  put  her  at  her  ease  directly.  He  asked  if 
any  other  person  had  been  employed  about  the 
robbery  before  we  sent  for  him;  and  hearing 
that  another  person  had  been  called  in,  and  was 
now  in  the  house,  begged  leave  to  speak  to  him 
before  any  thing  else  was  done. 

My  lady  led  the  way  back.  Before  he  followed 
her,  the  Sergeant  relieved  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  gravel-walks  by  a parting  word  to  the  gar- 
dener. “ Get  her  ladyship  to  try  grass,”  he  said, 
with  a sour  look  at  the  paths.  “ No  gravel ! no 
gravel !” 

Why  Superintendent  Seegrave  should  have  ap- 
peared to  be  several  sizes  smaller  than  life,  on  be- 
ing presented  to  Sergeant  Cuff,  I cau’t  undertake 
to  explain.  I can  only  state  the  fact.  They  re- 
tired together ; and  remained  a weary  long  time 
shut  up  from  all  mortal  intrusion.  When  they 
came  out  Mr.  Superintendent  was  excited  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  yawning. 

“The  Sergeant  wishes  to  see  Miss  Verindcr’s 
sitting-room,”  says  Mr.  Seegrave,  addressing  me 
with  great  pomp  and  eagerness.  ‘ ‘ The  Sergeant 
may  have  some  questions  to  ask.  Attend  the 
Sergeant,  if  you  please!” 

'While  I was  being  ordered  about  in  this  way, 

1 looked  at  the  great  Cuff.  The  great  Cuff,  on 
his  bide,  looked  at  Superintendent  Seegrave  in 
that  quietly  expecting  way  which  I have  already 
noticed.  1 can’t  affirm  that  he  was  on  the  watch 
for  his  brother-officer’s  speedy  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  Ass — I can  only  say  that  I strong- 
ly suspected  it. 

I led  the  way  up  stairs.  The  Sergeant  went 
sofily  all  over  the  Indian  cabinet  and  all  round 
the  “boudoir;”  asking  questions  (occasionally 
only  of  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  continually  of 
me),  the  drift  of  which  I believe  to  have  been 
equally  unintelligible  to  both  of  us.  In  due  time 
his  course  brought  him  to  the  door,  and  put  1dm 
face  to  face  with  the  decorative  painiing  that  you 
kftow  of.  He  laid  one  lean  inquiring  finger  on 
the  8 mall  smear,  just  >ider  the  lock,  which  Su- 
perintendent Seegw  e hud  .already  noticed,  when  l 
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he  reproved  the  women-servants  for  all  crowding 
together  into  the  room. 

“ That’s  a pity,”  says  Sergeant  Cuff.  “ IIow 
did  it  happen  ?” 

He  put  the  question  to  me.  I answered  that 
the  women-servants  had  crowded  into  the  room 
on  the  previous  morning,  and  that  some  of  their 
petticoats  had  done  the  mischief.  “Superin- 
tendent Seegrave  ordered  them  out,  Sir,”  1 add- 
ed, “ before  they  did  any  more  harm.” 

“ Right !”  says  Mr.  Superintendent,  in  his  mil- 
itary way.  “I  ordered  them  out.  The  petti- 
couts  dill  it,  Sergeant — the  petticoats  did  it.” 

“Did  you  notice  which  petticoat  did  it?” 
asked  Sergeant  Cuff,  still  addressing  himself, 
not  to  his  brother-officer,  but  to  me. 

“No,  Sir.” 

He  turned  to  Superintendent  Seegrave  upon 
that,  and  said,  “ You  noticed,  I suppose?” 

Mr.  Superintendent  looked  a little  taken  aback ; 
but  he  made  the  best  of  it.  “I  can’t  charge  my 
memory,  Sergeant,”  he  said,  “a  mere  trifle — a 
mere  trifle.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  looked  at  Mr.  Seegrave  ns  he  had 
looked  at  the  gravel -walks  in  the  rosary,  and  gave 
us,  in  his  melancholy  way,  the  first  taste  of  his 
quality  which  we  had  had  yet. 

‘ ‘ I made  a private  inquiry  last  week,  Mr.  Su- 
perintendent,” he  said.  “At  one  end  of  the  in- 
quiry there  was  a murder,  and  at  the  other  end 
there  was  a spot  of  ink  on  a table-cloth  that  no- 
body could  account  for.  In  all  my  experience 
along  the  dirtiest  ways  of  this  dirty  little  world 
I have  never  met  with  such  a thing  as  a trifle 
yet.  Before  we  go  a step  further  in  this  busi- 
ness we  must  see  the  petticoat  that  made  the 
smear,  and  we  must  know  for  certain  when  that 
paint  was  wet.” 

Mr.  Superintendent — taking  his  set-down  rath- 
er sulkily — asked  if  lie  should  summon  the  wo- 
men. Sergeant  Cuff’,  after  considering  a minute, 
sighed,  and  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said,  “we’ll  take  the  matter  of  the 
paint  first.  It’s  a question  of  Yes  or  No  with 
the  paiut — which  is  short.  It’s  a question  of  pet- 
ticoats with  the  woman — which  is  long.  'NVhat 
o’clock  was  it  when  the  servants  were  in  this  room 
yesterday  morning?  Eleven  o’clock — eh?  Is 
there  any  body  in  the  house  who  knows  whether 
that  paiut  was  wet  or  dry,  at  eleven  yesterday 
morning  ?” 

“Her  ladyship’s  nephew,-  Mr.  Franklin  Blake, 
knows,”  I said. 

‘ ‘ Is  the  gentleman  in  the  house  ?” 

Mr.  Franklin  was  as  close  at  hand  as  could 
be— waiting  for  his  first  chance  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  great  Cuff.  In  half  a minute  he 
was  in  the  room,  and  was  giving  his  evidence  as 
follows : 

“That  door,  Sergeant,”  he  said,  “has  been 
painted  by  Miss  Verinder,  under  my  inspection, 
with  my  help,  and  in  a vehicle  of  my  own  com- 
position. The  vehicle  dries  whatever  colors  may 
be  used  with  it  in  twelve  hours.” 

“ Do  you  remember  when  the  smeared  bit  was 
done,  Sir  ?”  asked  the  Sergeant. 

‘ ‘ Perfectly,”  answered  Mr.  Franklin.  ‘ ‘ That 
was  the  last  morsel  of  the  door  to  be  finished. 
\Ye  wanted  to  get  it  done  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  I myself  completed  it  by  three  in  the  after- 
noon, or  soon  after.” 

“To-day  is  Friday,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Superintendent  Seegrave. 
“Let  us  reckon  back,  Sir.  At  three  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon,  that  bit  of  the  painting 
was  completed.  The  vehicle  dried  it  in  twelve 
hours — that  is  to  say,  dried  it  by  three  o’clock 
on  Thursday  morning.  At  eleven  on  Thursday 
morning  you  held  your  inquiry  here.  Take  three 
from  eleven,  and  eight  remains.  That  paint  had 
been  eiyht  hours  dry,  Mr.  Superintendent,  when 
you  supposed  that  the  women-servants’  petticoats 
smeared  it.” 

First  knock-down  blow  for  Mr.  Seegrave ! If 
he  had  not  suspected  poor  Penelope,  I should 
have  pitied  him. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  the  paint,  Ser- 
geant Cuff,  from  the  moment,  gave  his  brother- 
officer  up  as  a bad  job — and  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Franklin,  as  the  more  promising  assistant  of 
the  two. 

“It’s  quite  on  the  cards,  Sir,”  he  said,  “that 
you  have  put  the  clew  into  our  hands.” 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  the  bedroom  door 
opened  and  Miss  Rachel  came  out  among  us  sud- 
denly. 

She  addressed  herself  to  the  Sergeant,  without 
appealing  to  notice  (or  to  heed)  that  he  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  her. 

“Did  you  say,”  she  asked,  pointing  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  “ that  he  had  put  the  clew  into  your 
hands  ?” 

(“This  is  Miss  Verinder,” I whispered,  be- 
hind the  Sergeant.) 

“That  gentleman,  miss,”  says  the  Sergeant — 
with  his  steely-gray  eyes  carefully  studying  my 
young  lady’s  face — “lias  possibly  put  the  clew 
into  our  hands.” 

She  turned  for  one  moment,  and  tried  to  look 
at  Mr.  Franklin.  I say  tried,  for  she  suddenly 
looked  away  again  before  their  eyes  met.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  strange  disturbance  in  her 
mind.  She  colored  up,  and  then  she  turned 
pale  again.  With  the  paleness  there  came  a 
new  look  into  her  face,  a look  which  it  startled 
me  to  see. 

“ Having  answered  your  question,  miss,”  says 
the  Sergeant,  “1  beg  leave  to  make  an  inquiry 
in  my  turn.  There  is  a smear  on  the  .painiing 
of  your  door  here.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
when  it  was  done?  or  who  did  it  ?” 

Instead  of  making  any  reply,  Miss  Rachel  went 
on  with  her  questions  as  if  lie  had  not  spoken, 
or  as  if  she  had  not  heard  him. 

“ Are  you  another  police-officer?”  she  asked. 

“1  am  Sergeant  Cuff',  miss,  of  the  Detective 
Police.” 

“Do  you  think  a young  lady’s  advice  worth 
I having?  * I 


“I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,  miss.” 

“Do  your  duty  by  yourself — and  don’t  allow 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake  to  help  you!" 

She  said  those  words  so  spitefully,  so  savagely, 
with  such  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of  ill-will  to- 
ward Mr.  Franklin,  in  her  voice  and  her  look,  that 
— though  I had  known  her  from  a baby,  though 
I loved  and  honored  her  next  to  my  lady  herself 
— I was  ashamed  of  Miss  Rachel  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life. 

Sergeant  Cuff" s immovable  eyes  never  stirred 
from  off  her  face.  “Thank you,  miss,”  he  said. 
“ Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
smear?  Might  you  have  done  it  by  accident 
yourself?” 

“ I know  nothing  about  the  smear.” 

With  that  answer  she  turned  away,  and  shut 
herself  up  again  in  her  bedroom.  This  time,  I 
heard  her — as  Penelope  had  heard  her  before — 
burst  out  crying  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  again. 

I couldn’t  bring  myself  to  look  at  the  Sergeant 
— I looked  at  Mr.  Franklin,  who  stood  nearest 
to  me.  He  seemed  to  be  even  more  sorely  dis- 
tressed at  what  had  passed  than  I was. 

“ I told  you  I was  uneasy  about  her,”  he  said. 
“ And  now  you  see  why.” 

“Miss  Verinder  appears  to  be  a little  out  of 
tem]>er  about  the  loss  of  her  Diamond,  ” remarked 
the  Sergeant.  “ It’s  a valuable  jewel.  Natural 
enough ! natural  enough !” 

Here  was  the  excuse  that  I had  made  for  her 
(when  she  forgot  herself  before  Superintendent 
Seegrave,  on  the  previous  day)  being  made  for 
her  over  again,  by  a man  who  couldn't  have  had 
my  interest  in  making  it — for  he  was  a perfect 
stranger ! A kind  of  cold  shudder  ran  through 
me,  which  I couldn’t  account  for  at  the  time.  I 
know  now  that  1 must  have  got  my  first  suspi- 
cion, at  that  moment,  of  a new  light  (and  a hor- 
rid light)  having  suddenly  fallen  on  the  case,  in 
the  mind  of  Sergeant  Cuff — purely  and  entirely! 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  seen  in  Miss  Ra- 
chel, and  heard  from  Miss  Rachel,  at  tliat  first 
interview  between  them. 

“ A young  lady’s  tongue  is  a privileged  mem- 
ber, Sir,”  says  the  Sergeant  to  Mr.  Franklin. 
“Let  us  forget  what  has  passed,  and  go  straight 
on  with  this  business.  Thanks  to  you,  we  know 
when  the  paint  was  dry.  The  next  thing  to  dis- 
cover is  when  the  paint  was  last  seen  without 
that  smear.  You  have  got  a head  on  your  shoul- 
ders— and  you  understand  what  I mean.” 

Mr.  Franklin  composed  himself,  aud  came  back 
with  an  effort  from  Miss  Rachel  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

“I  think  I do  understand,”  he  said.  “The 
more  we  narrow  the  question  of  time  the  more 
we  also  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry.” 

“That’s  it,  Sir,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “Did 
you  notice  your  work  here  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon,  after  you  had  done  it  ?” 

Mr.  Franklin  shook  his  head  and  answered,  “ I 
can’t  say  I did.” 

“Did  ymt"  inquired  Sergeant  Cuff,  turning 
to  me. 

“ I can’t  say  I did  either,  Sir.” 

“Who  wras  the  hist  person  in  the  room,  the 
last  thing  on  Wednesday  night  ?” 

“Miss  Rachel,  I suppose,  Sir." 

Mr.  Franklin  struck  in  there,  “ Or  possibly 
your  daughter,  Betteredge.”  He  turned  to  Ser- 
geant Cuff',  and  explained  that  my  daughter  was 
Miss  Verinder’s  maid. 

“Mr.  Betteredge,  ask  your  daughter  to  step 
up.  Stop  I”  says  the  Sergeant,  taking  me  away 
to  the  window,  out  of  ear-shot.  ‘ ‘ Y our  Superin- 
tendent here,”  he  went  on,  in  a whisper,  “has 
made  a pretty  full  report  to  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  managed  this  case.  Among  other 
things  he  has,  by  his  own  confession,  set  the 
servants’  backs  up.  It’s  very  important  to  smooth 
them  down  again.  Tell  your  daughter,  and  tell 
the  rest  of  them,  these  tw  o things  with  my  com- 
pliments : First,  that  I have  n®  evidence  before 
me,  yet,  that  the  Diamond  has  been  stolen ; I 
only  know  that  the  Diamond  has  been  lost.  Sec- 
ond, that  my  business  here  with  the  servants  is 
simply  to  ask  them  to  lay  their  heads  together 
and  help  me  to  find  it.  ” 

My  experience  of  the  women-servants,  when 
Superintendent  Seegrave  laid  his  embargo  on 
their  rooms,  came  in  handy  here. 

“May  I make  so  bold,  Sergeant,  as  to  tell  the 
women  a third  thing?”  I asked.  “Are  they 
free  (with  your  compliments)  to  fidget  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  whisk  in  and  out  of  their  bed- 
rooms, if  the  fit  takes  them?” 

“Perfectly  free,”  says  the  Sergeant. 

“ That  will  smooth  them  down,  Sir,”  I re- 
marked, “from  the  cook  to  the  scullion.” 

“ Go  and  do  it  at  once,  Mr.  Betteredge.” 

I did  it  in  less  than  five  minutes.  There  was 
only  one  difficulty  when  I came  to  the  bit  about 
the*  bedrooms.  It  took  a pretty  stiff  exertion  of 
my  authority,  as  chief,  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
the  female  household  from  following  me  and  Pe- 
nelope up  stairs,  in  the  character  of  volunteer 
witnesses  in  a burning  fever  of  anxiety  to  help 
Sergeant  Cuff. 

'1  he  Sergeant  seemed  to  approve  of  Penelope. 
He  became  a trifle  less  dreary ; aud  he  looked 
much  as  he  had  looked  when  he  noticed  the 
white  musk -rose  in  the  flower-garden.  Here 
is  my  daughter’s  evidence,  as  drawn  off  from 
her  by  the  sergeant.  She  gave  it,  I think,  very 
prettily — but,  there  ! she  is  my  child  all  over : 
nothing  of  her  mother  in  her ; Lord  bless  you, 
nothing  of  her  mother  in  her ! 

Penelope  examined : Took  a lively  interest  in 
the  painting  on  the  door,  having  helped  to  mix 
the  colors.  Noticed  the  bit  of  work  under  the 
lock,  because  it  was  the  last  bit  done.  Had  seen 
it,  some  hours  afterward,  without  a linear.  Had 
left  it,  as  late  as  twelve  at  night,  without  a smear. 
Had,  at  that  hour,  wished  her  young  lady  good- 
night in  the  bedroom ; had  heard  the  clock  strike 
in  the  “ boudoir had  her  hand  at  the  time  on 
the  handle  of  the  painted  door  ; knew  the  paint 
1 was  wet  (having  helped  to  mix  the  colors,  as 
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aforesaid) ; took  particular  pains  not  to  touch  it ; 
could  swear  that  she  held  up  the  skirts  of  her 
dress,  and  that  there  was  no  smear  on  the  paint 
then;  could  not  swear  that  her  dress  mightn’t 
have  touched  it  accidentally  in  going  out ; re- 
membered the  dress  she  had  on,  because  it  was 
new,  a present  from  Miss  Rachel ; her  father  re- 
membered, and  could  speak  to  it,  too;  could, 
and  would,  and  did  fetch  it ; dress  recognized  by 
her  father  as  the  dress  she  wore  that  night; 
skirts  examined,  a long  job  from  the  size  of 
them ; not  the  ghost  of  a paint-stain  discovered 
any  where.  End  of  Penelope's  evidence — and 
very  pretty  and  convincing,  too.  Signed,  Gabriel 
Betteredge. 

The  Sergeant’s  next  proceeding  was  to  ques- 
tion me  about  any  large  dogs  in  the  house  who 
might  have  got  into  the  room,  and  done  the  mis- 
chief with  a whisk  of  their  tails.  Hearing  that 
this  was  impossible,  he  next  sent  for  a magnify- 
ing-glass, and  tried  how’  the  smear  looked,  seen 
that  way.  No  skin-mark  (as  of  a human  hand) 
printed  off  on  the  paint.  All  the  signs  visible — 
signs  which  told  that  the  paint  had  been  smeared 
by  some  loose  article  of  somebody’s  dress  touch- 
ing it  in  going  by.  That  somebody  (putting  to- 
gether Penelope’s  evidence  and  Mr.  Franklin’s 
evidence)  must  have  been  in  the  room,  and  done 
the  mischief,  between  midnight  and  three  o’clock 
on  the  Thursday  morning. 

Having  brought  his  investigation  to  this  point, 
Sergeant  Cuff  discovered  that  such  a person  as 
Superintendent  Seegrave  was  still  left  in  the  room, 
upon  which  he  summed  up  the  proceedings  for 
his  brother-officer’s  benefit,  ns  follows : 

“This  trifle  of  yours,  Mr.  Superintendent,  ” 
says  the  Sergeant,  pointing  to  the  place  on  the 
door,  “has  grown  a little  in  importance  since 
you  noticed  it  last.  At  llie  present  stage  of  the 
inquiry  there  are,  ns  I take  it,  three  discoveries 
to  make,  starting  from  that  smear.  Find  out 
(first)  whether  there  is  any  article  of  dress  in  this 
house  with  the  smear  of  the  paint  on  it.  Find 
out  (second)  who  that  dress  belongs  to.  Find 
out  (third)  how  the  person  can  account  for  hav- 
ing been  in  this  room,  and  smeared  the  paint, 
between  midnight  and  three  in  the  morning.  If 
the  person  can’t  satisfy  you,  you  haven’t  far  to 
look  for  the  hand  that  has  got  the  Diamond. 
I’ll  work  this  by  myself,  if  you  please,  and  detain 
you  no  longer  from  your  regular  business  in 
town.  You  have  got  one  of  your  men  here,  I 
see.  Leave  him  here  at  my  disposal,  in  case  I 
want  him — aud  allow  me  to  wish-  you  good- 
morning.” 

Superintendent  Seegrave’s  respect  for  the  Ser- 
geant was  great ; but  his  respect  for  himself  was 
greater  still.  Hit  hard  by  the  celebrated  Cuff, 
he  hit  back  smartly,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  on 
leaving  the  room. 

“I  have  abstained  from  expressing  any  opin- 
ion, so  far,”  says  Mr.  Superintendent,  with  his 
military  voice  still  in  good  working  order.  “ I 
have  now  only  one  remark  to  offer,  on  leaving 
this  case  in  your  hands.  There  is  such  a thing, 
Sergeant,  as  making  a mountain  out  of  a mole- 
hill. Good-morning.” 

“There  is  also  such  a thing  as  making  nothing 
out  of  a mole-hill,  in  consequence  of  your  head 
being  too  high  to  see  it.”  Having  returned  his 
brother-officer’s  compliment  in  those  terms,  Ser- 
geant Cuff  wheeled  about,  and  walked  away  to 
the  window  by  himself. 

Mr.  Franklin  and  I waited  to  see  what  w as 
coming  next.  The  Sergeant  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking  out, 
aud  whistling  the  tune  of  the  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer softly  to  himself.  Later  ih  the  proceedings, 
I discovered  that  he  only  forgot  his  manners  so 
far  as  to  whistle,  when  his  mind  was  hard  at; 
work,  seeing  its  way  inch  by  inch  to  its  own  pri- 
vate ends,  on  which  occasions  the  Last  Rose  of 
Summer  evidently  helped  and  encouraged  him. 
I suppose  it  fitted  in  somehow  with  his  character. 
It  reminded  him,  you  see,  of  his  favorite  roses, 
and,  as  he  whistled  it,  it  was  the  most  melan- 
choly tune  going. 

Turning  from  the  window,  after  a minute  or 
two,  the  Sergeant  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  stopped  there,  deep  in  thought,  with 
Ids  eyes  on  Miss  Rachel’s  bedroom  door.  After 
a little  he  roused  himself,  nodded  his  head,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “That  will  do!”  and,  address- 
ing me,  asked  for  ten  minutes’  conversation  with 
my  mistress,  at  her  ladyship’s  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

Leaving  the  room  with  this  message,  I heard 
Mr.  Franklin  ask  the  Sergeant  a question,  and 
stopped  to  hear  the  answer  also  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door. 

“ Can  you  guess  yet,”  inquired  Mr.  Franklin, 
“who  lias  stolen  the  Diamond?” 

“ Nobody  has  stolen  the  Diamond answered 
.Sergeant  Cuff. 

We  both  started  at  that  extraordinary  view  of 
the  case,  and  both  earnestly  begged  him  to  tell 
us  what  he  meant. 

“Wait  a little,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “The 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  are  not  all  put  together 
yet.” 


THE  RED  SLEIGH. 

We  were  all  glad  enough  to  gather  around  the 
glowing  grate  and  listen  to  Aunt  Sallie’s  stoty, 
for  the  storm  was  far  too  furious  for  any  fun  in 
a sleigh-ride  that  day. 

Hie  was  a splendid-looking  old  lady,  and  mast 
have  been  very  handsome  when  young. 

She  sat  looking  into  the  five  for  a moment 
with  her  spectacled  eyes,  but  she  was  really  look- 
ing into  the  past. 

“ Things  were  somewhat  different  when  I was 
young,”  said  she;  “but  we  loved  sleighiug  as 
well  as  you  do,  and  I will  tell  you  the  story  of  a 
ride  we  had,  ever  so  many  years  ago  : 

“ I was  independent  enough  to  help  take  care 
of  myself,  aud  I was  tcacliing  school  in  S 
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that  winter.  It’s  a city  now,  but  it  was  only  a 
large  village  then. 

‘‘I  boarded  with  the  Olivers,  and  Hattie  Oli- 
ver and  I were  great  friends,  and,  of  all  the  born 
coquettes  I ever  saw,  she  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  inveterate. 

“ She  had  plenty  of  admirers,  of  course,  and 
seemed  fairly  to  delight  in  teasing  them.  There 
were  two  in  particular,  aud  I always  wondered 
how  John  Forbes  and  Charlie  Simmons  could 
be  such  confidential  intimates  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

“John  was  the  richest,  and  he  was  a tall, 
black-haired,  handsome  fellow,  but  not  veiy  pop- 
ular. lie  w as  kind  enough,  and  full  of  life  and 
spirits : but  Hattie  used  to  say  that  ‘ He  seemed 
all  the  while  to  be  standing  up  behind  himself 
and  studying  you,  and  she  hated  that.’  For  my 
own  part,  I liked  John  Forbes  amazingly,  though 
he  whs  always  shy  and  quiet  in  my  company, 
l’erhaps  because  I teased  him  so  unmercifully 
about  Hattie. 

“Charlie  Simmons  was  also  an  excellent  fel- 
low, but  he  hadn’t  a very  glib  tongue,  and  Hat- 
tie led  him  a most  uncomfortable  sort  of  a dance. 

“ Beaux  of  my  own,  did  you  say  ? Of  course 
I had.  Don’t  interrupt  me. 

“Now,  the  joy  and  pride  of  John  Forbes’s 
heart  were  bis  black  team  and  his  red  sleigh,  and 
they  wore  really  the  best  turn-out  in  the  village  in 
those  days.  Every  day  or  so  that  sleigh  would 

Sadi  up  in  front  of  our  house ; but  1 was  too  close- 
y confined  at  the  school  to  be  in  Hattie's  way 
much. 

“ John  and  Charlie  made  an  appointment  for 
one  Saturday,  however,  when  we  were  both  at 
liberty,  for  a grand  trip  out  on  the  old  south 
road.  The  sleighing  was  splendid,  only,  if  any 
thing,  there  was  too  much  snow. 

“ When  they  came  for  us  John  had  his  own 
team,  and  Charlie  had  procured  a very  good  one 
somehow.  Hattie,  as  a matter  of  course,  took 
her  seat  in  the  red  sleigh,  und  1 told  Charlie  how 
much  I pitied  him  for  having  to  be  contented  with 
only  me ; but  he  laughed  merrily,  nnd  seemed  so 
cheerful  about  it  that  I didn’t  feel  at  all  awk- 
ward. 

“ Off  we  started,  all  smothered  up  in  furs  and 
cnrlcd  down  in  the  deep,  comfortable  ‘cutters’ 
ns  warm  as  toast.  The  horses  were  a perfect 
jingle  of  bells,  and  so  full  of  life  that  I almost 
felt  nervous  about  them. 

“ Hattie  was  in  a gale  of  spirits  that  morning, 
and  her  merry  peals  of  laughter  came  back  to  us 
with  the  music  of  the  bells,  while  from  some- 
thing in  John's  manner  I had  a sort  of  instinct 
that  he  had  not  invited  her  on  that  sleigh-ride 
for  nothing ; and  I was  right  about  it,  as  I will 
tell  you. 

“They  had  driven  three  or  four  miles,  and 
were  a good  distance  ahead  of  our  slower  team, 
but  John  seemed  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
silent  all  the  while,  and  Hattie  rallied  him  about  it. 

“ * I may  well  be  a little  sober,  Hattie,’  said 
be,  ‘ for  I think  that  to-day  may  have  an  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  on  my  whole  life.’ 

‘“Why,  Mr.  Forbes,’  said  Hattie,  ‘are  you 
afraid  that  your  horses  will  run  away  and  smash 
up  your  wonderful  red  sleigh  ?’ 

“‘No,  they  know  too  much  for  that;  but  I 
am  going  to  ask  a question  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance,’ said  he. 

“ ‘ Why  don’t  you  ask  it  of  Sallie,  then  ? She 
is  the  schoolmistress,  and  knows  every  thing,’ 
said  Hattie. 

“ ‘ Oh,  I guess  you  know  quite  enough  to  tell 
me  what  I want  to  learn  ; and  you  must  answer 
me  truly  and  frankly,  for  my  happiness  for  life 
depends  on  the  result.’ 

“ ‘ It  must  be  a wonderful  question,’  said  Hat- 
tie. ‘ What  can  it  be  ?’ 

“ ‘ Will  you  tell  me  if  I ask  you  ?’ 

“ Hattie  was  beginning  to  feel  a little  ‘ flus- 
tered,’ as  she  told  me  afterward ; but  her  inborn 
love  of  mischief  and  coquetry  came  upon  her  too 
strongly  to  be  resisted. 

“They  were  just  then  passing  a small  house 
by  the  side  of  the  road  that  had  ouce  been  a kind 
of  tavern.  The  family  had  moved  out  of  it  a 
few  days  before,  and  llattie  knew  it,  though 
John  did  not. 

“‘Mr.  Forbes,’  said  Hattie,  ‘won’t  you  be 
kind  enough  to  stop  and  get  me  a glass  of  water  ? 
I can  hold  the  horses.’ 

“John  looked  more  than  a little  vexed;  but 
he  handed  her  the  reins  and  jumped  out.  She 
gathered  them  firmly  in  her  plump  little  hands ; 
and,  just  as  he  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  empty  house,  she  called  out  to  him : 

“ ‘Mr.  Forbes,  1 must  take  a little  time  to 
consider  your  question  before  I answer  it.  I 
will  drive  on  a mile  or  so.  When  I come  back 
perhaps  I will  tell  you.’ 

“And,  with  a gay  little  laugh,  Hattie  drove 
recklessly  away,  leaving  poor  John  looking  very 
much  like  a fool  as  he  leaned  against  the  door- 
post. 

“ ‘ The  saucy  minx !’  said  he.  ‘ It’s  too  bad ! 
I wonder  if  she  can  manage  those  horses — they 
may  break  her  neck  before  she  gets  back.  Then 
the  others  will  be  here  in  a minute,  and  won’t 
they  laugh !’ 

“ A new  idea  got  into  his  head  just  then,  for 
he  was  a hard  man  to  catch,  aud  when  we  came 
up  he  was  quite  ready  for  us. 

“‘  Hullo,  John !’  exclaimed  Charlie.  ‘ Where’s 
your  team?  Haven’t  had  a quarrel,  have  you?’ 

“‘Oh  no,  not  exactly;  only  Hattie  wants  a 
change  of  drivers.  She  will  be" back  after  you  in 
a minute,  and  I am  to  drive  Miss  Morris.  Hattie 
has  got  something  of  great  importance  to  say  to 
you,’  said  John. 

“‘  Oh ! I see,’  said  Charlie.  * You  asked — ’ 
“ But  John  put  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  Char- 
lie stopped  short.  It  was  all  a mystery  to  me ; 
but  Charlie  got  out  and  John  got  in,  and  away 
we  whirled,  leaving  our  friend  kicking  his  heels 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  looking  anxiously  for 
the  return  of  the  rcdLsttifjW  1 160  by 


“ ‘And  so,’  Said  I,  * Hattie  Oliver  gave  you 
the  mitten,  did  she  ?’ 

“I  was  looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  and 
he  colored  as  red  as  his  own  sleigh  at  first,  as 
if  with  vexation ; but  then  he  put  ou  a sort  of 
roguish  expression,  and  said  : 

“ ‘She  tried  a rather  chilly  sort  of  a joke  on 
me,  that’s  all.  and  I’ve  turned  it  over  to  Chailie. 
Maybe  it  won’t  be  at  my  expeuse  now,  after 

“I  thought  I saw  through  it,  and  we  both 
laughed  heartily,  but  John  soon  became  quite 
sober  nnd  serious  again.  I thought,  though, 
that  I had  never  seen  him  look  so  well  as  he 
did  just  then. 

“ ‘ Miss  Morris,’  said  he,  pretty  quickly,  as  we 
spun  along  over  the  smooth  snow,  ‘ I have  got  a 
very  important  question  to  ask  you.’ 

“ ‘ Is  it  the  same  one  Charlie  Simmons  was 
speaking  about,  and  have  you  asked  it  of  Hat- 
tie ?’  said  I,  mischievously. 

“ * It  is  the  same,  and  yet  it  isn’t,  and  she  ran 
away  from  me  before  1 could  ask  her.  It  affects 
my  happiness  very  deeply,  and  I must  have  an 
answer  to-*day.’ 

“ Somehow  I did  not  want  him  to  say  another 
word  just  then,  ancj  he  himself  was  silent,  as  if 
hesitating  what  to  say.  We  had  been  driving 
fast,  and  had  got  some  distance  from  where  we 
had  left  Charlie,  and  just  then  we  heard  the 
swift  jingle  of  bells  coming  up  the  road.  It  was 
Hattie  in  the  red  sleigh.  She  had  managed  to 
turn  the  horses  around,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
were  headed  for  home,  they  started  off  at  a tre- 
mendous pace,  and  she  had  not  half  strength 
enough  to  rein  them  in,  though  they  were  not 
exactly  running  away.  We  turned  aside  to  let 
her  pass,  and  she  shot  a quick  glance  of  surprise 
and  vexation  at  John  and  me  as  she  whirled  by 
us.  John  was  a little  scared  about  her,  but  he 
almost  laughed  as  he  saw  that  look. 

“‘She  will  need  help,  I am  afraid,’  said  he. 
‘We  must  turn  and  follow  her.  Her  joke  on 
me  is  not  so  very  good  a one  after  all.’ 

“He  was  really  alarmed,  and  put  the  bor- 
rowed team  to  its  best  speed,  but  they  were  no 
match  for  his  own  blacks.  Hattie  did  her  best, 
but  all  in  vain,  until  she  came  near  where  Char- 
lie was  standing.  lie  had  been  getting  impa- 
tient, but  he  saw  at  once  what  was  the  trouble, 
and  ran  out  toward  her.  There  was  a deep  snow- 
bank a little  further  on,  and  he  pointed  to  it  and 
shouted  to  her  tQ  turn  her  horses  into  it. 

“She  understood  his  gestures  better  than  his 
words,  and  in  a moment  more  the  black  team, 
after  a little  plunging  that  only  sent  them  in 
more  deeply,  stood  snorting  and  trembling  and 
almost  covered  up  in  the  snow.  Hattie  was  very 
nearly  buried ; but  she  was  a brave  girl,  and  she 
clung  to  the  reins  until  Charlie  came  up,  and  we 
were  there,  too,  very  quickly. 

“ The  two  gentlemen  went  to  work,  unhitched 
the  sleigh  and  pulled  it  back  into  the  road,  and 
then  the  horses  were  got  out  without  much  trou- 
ble and  hitched  in  again. 

“John  was  afraid  to  let  any  one  else  drive  his 
horses  after  such  an  occurrence,  and  he  and  I 
transferred  ourselves  to  the  red  sleigh,  while 
Charlie  and  Hattie  got  into  the  other. 

“t->he  was  as  mute  as  a mouse,  and  I almost 
pitied  her;  but  I had  no  need  to  do  so.  John 
was  not  silent  long,  but  returned  to  his  inter- 
rupted question.  He  was  beginning  in  the  same 
style  as  before,  when  I interrupted  him  again 
with: 

“ ‘ Really,  Mr.  Forbes,  you  had  better  get  your 
answer  from  Hattie.  I assure  you  that  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  give  you  any  information.’ 

“ ‘ But  that  can  not  be,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  I insist  upon  it  that  you  get 
your  answer  'directly  from  her.  She  is  the  only 
one  who  will  tell  you  any  tiling,’  said  I. 

“He  looked  exceedingly  annoyed,  and  for  a 
moment  he  was  quite  severe  to  his  horses. 

“‘It  must  be  all  true,  then!’  he  muttered  to 
himself,  and  then  he  was  silent  for  some  time. 

“ What  he  said,  when  he  did  open  his  mouth, 
I will  tell  you  by-and-by ; but  it  would  spoil  the 
story  to  tell  you  now. 

“Meantime  Charlie  and  Hattie  were  following 
us  as  best  they  could,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  ho 
found  his  tongue  to  say : 

‘“Well,  Miss  Oliver,  John  tells  me  that  you 
have  something  of  importance  to  ask  of  me !’ 

“ ‘ I ? That's  only  one  of  his  jokes.  He  just 
did  it  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  I put  him  in.  ’ 

“Charlie  looked  a trifle  crest-fallen  for  a mo- 
ment ; but  his  mind  had  been  made  up  that  day, 
and  he  said : 

“ ‘ Well,  if  you  have  nothing  of  importance  to 
say  to  me,  I have  something  of  importance  to  say 
to" you.  First,  though,  did  not  John  liimself  ask 
you  a question  to-day  ? He  told  me  he  was  going 
"to  do  so  ?’ 

“Hattie  looked  at  him  in  utter  astonishment, 
but  she  knew  how  intimate  the  two  men  were, 
and  she  quietly  sakl : 

“ 4 Yes,  or  he  tried  to.’ 

“ ‘ And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?’ 

“ ‘ I gave  him  no  answer  as  yet ; and  if  I had, 
I do  not  see  that  you  have  a right  to  know  what 
my  answer  was.’ 

“Aud  her  eyes  flashed  a little,  for  it  was  an 
awkward  question  to  answer. 

“ ‘ Perhaps  I have  no  right ; but  he  is  my  best 
friend,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him. 
And  now  I must  ask  my  own  question.’ 

“ He  tried  several  times  to  do  so,  while  Hattie 
sat  there,  coloring  and  almost  crying  under  the 
buffalo-robes,  but  at  last  it  jumped  from  his  lips 
all  at  once. 

“ ‘ Will  you  be  my  wife  ?’ 

“It  was  too  bad,  Hattie  thought,  knowing,  as 
he  did,  all  about  John  Forbes,  for  him  to  perse- 
cute her-  just  then,  and  she  told  him  so. 

“‘But,’  said  he,  “I  don’t  see  what  John  has 
got  to  do  with  it.  My  questien  is  my  own,  not 
his.’ 

“ * But  how  can  I answer  you  until  I have  aa- 
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swered  him?  You  mu3t  give  me  time  to  con- 
sider, and  now  you  must  drive  me  directly  home.’ 

“Hattie  had  made  a bad  mess  of  it  that  morn- 
ing, and  she  was  now  fairly  beginning  to  cry. 
Charlie  Simmons  was  at  his  wit’s  end,  but  he  bit 
his  lips  and  drove  for  home  as  rapidly  as  his 
horses  could  travel. 

“ We  got  home  before  them,  of  course,  and  a 
splendid  ride  we  had  of  it.  1 have  never  seen 
any  thing  since  that  took  my  fancy  half  so  much 
as  that  red  sleigh  when  I turned  and  looked  at 
it  from  the  door  as  I went  in. 

“John  came  in  with  me  to  warm  liimself,  and 
when  Hattie  and  Cliarlio  entered  the  parlor  we 
were  chatting  away  cozily  enough  before  the 
great,  old-fashioned  fire-place. 

“ Hatfie  blushed  crimson,  and  Charlie  seemed 
wonderfully  uneasy.  I thought  I could  detect  a 
vexed  and  anxious  expression  on  John’s  face, 
but  he  said,  in  his  off-hand  way : 

“ ‘Ah,  Miss  Hattie  Oliver,  I’m  ahead  of  you 
this  time.  I got  an  answer  to  my  question  in 
spite  of  you.  ’ 

“I  looked  daggers  at  him,  and  tried  to  stop 
him,  but  he  went  on. 

‘“She  tells  me  that  the  story  of  the  engage- 
ment must  be  oue  of  Widow  Stone's  own  inven- 
tion. Only  there’s  no  need  of  any  more  such 
invention  hereafter.’ 

“Hattie  blushed  worse  than  ever,  and  looked 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other  in  a puzzled  sort  of 
way,  and  I could  not  help  laughing. 

“ ‘ What  can  you  all  mean  ?’  said  she. 

“ ‘I  mean,  that  if  you  had  let  me  finish  my 
questiou  this  morning  you  wouldn’t  have  been 
run  away  with ; but  i ts  all  right  now.’ 

‘“Is  it,  old  fellow?’  said  Charlie.  ‘Then  I 
wish  you  joy,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  1 Only 
I haven't  been  so  lucky.’ 

“ Hattie  gave  him  one  look,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room ; but  he  followed  her,  and  when  they  came 
back  it  was  clear  that  he  had  made  her  give  him 
an  answer.  1 suppose  it  was  about  such  a one 
as  I had  given  John  during  my  ride  in  the  red 
sleigh.’’ 

That  was  the  end  of  Aunt  Fallie’s  story ; but  it 
puzzled  us  a little,  and  one  of  the  girls  spoke  up  : 

“ Why,  Aunt  bally,  were  you  engaged  to  Mr. 
Forbes  ?” 

‘ ‘ Yes,”  said  Aunt  Sally,  “that  is  the  old  judge’s 
middle  name ; and  there  were  so  many  other 
Browns  in  town  that  ho  mostly  went  by  it  until 
he  became  Judge,  and  that  was  years  after  we 
were  married.  Sometimes  I wish  I was  young 
again,  and  was  back  with  John  in  the  red  sleigh, 
for  life  isn’t  all  as  merry  and  comfortable  as  a 
sleigh-ride.” 


TYPICAL  TREES. 

For  gouty  people— the  ache  corn. 

For  antiquarians— the  date. 

For  school-boys — the  birch. 

For  Irishmen— the  och. 

For  conjurors— the  palm. 

For  negroes— See  dull ! 

For  young  ladies— the  man  go. 

For  fanners— the  plaut’in. 

For  fashionable  women— a set  of  firs. 

For  dandies— the  spruce. 

For  actors— the  pop’lar. 

For  physicians— syc  a more. 

For  your  wife— her  will  o. 

For  lovers— the  sigh  press. 

For  the  disconsolate— the  pine. 

For  engaged  people— the  pear. 

For  t ewiug-machino  people— the  hemlock. 
For  boarding-home  keepers— ’ash. 

Always  on  hand— the  pawpaw. 

Who  this  is  written  for— yew. 


it’s  something  that  has  occurred  (a  curd).  Ah ! 

A District  8chool  not  far  away, 

■Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter  day. 

Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  threescore  mingled  girls  and  boys— 
Some  few  upon  their  task  intent, 

But  more  ou  ftntive  mischief  bent, 

The  while  the  master’s  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a copy  book— 

When  suddenly,  behind  his  back, 

Rose  sharp  and  clear  a rousing  smack! 

As  ’tivere  a heavy  battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremenduous  kiss. 

“What’s  that f"  the  startled  master  cries. 
“ That,  thir,”  a little  imp  replies, 

“Wath  William  Willitb,  if  yon  pleathe— 

I thaw  him  kith  Thuthannah  Peuthe." 
With  frown  to  make  a statue  thrill 
The  master  thundered—'*  Hither,  Will !” 
Like  wretch  o’ertaken  in  his  track, . 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 

Will  hung  his  head  in  fear  aud  shame, 
And  to  the  awful  presence  came — 

A great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun. 

With  smile  suppressed,  and  birch  upraised. 
The  threatener  faltered— “ I’m  amazed 
That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 
Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude ! 

Before  the  whole  set  school  to  boot— 
What  evil  genius  put  you  to’t  ?’’ 

“ 'Twas  she,  herself.  Sir,"  sobbed  the  lad, 
“ I didn’t  mean  to  he  so  bad : 

And  when  Susannah  shook  "her  curls, 

And  whispered  1 was  'fraid  of  girls. 

And  dursn’t  kiss  a baby's  doll, 

I couldn’t  stand  it.  Sir,  at  all, 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot  l 
I know — boo-hoo— I ought  to  not, 

But,  somehow,  from  her  looks— boo-hoo — 
1 thought  she  kind  o’  wished  me  to  1" 


STREET-CAR  HINTS. 

Gentlemen  should  stand  as  thiekiy  as  possible  on 
the  rear  platform,  even  if  there  is  plenty  of  room  in- 
side. It  makes  it  so  pleasant  to  ladies  getting  on 
board. 

Don’t  put  out  your  cigar,  hut  get  on  the  front  plat- 
form with  it,  and  smoke  furiously,  particularly  if  the 
doors  are  open  aud  a strong  draft  blowing  throngh. 

Don’t  neglect  to  spit  as  often  as  possible  on  the 
matting.  It  looks  independent. 

Look  diligently  oat  or  the  window  when  a woman 
enters  with  a baby  in  her  arms. 

Talk  politics  in  a loud  voice ; the  ladies  like  it  so 
much. 

Don't  he  backward  in  filling  platforms  and  passage- 
ways with  baskets,  bundles,  and  boxes.  That  is  what 
the  platforms  aud  pas6age-ways  are  made  for. 

Blow  up  the  conductor  if  he  don’t  hold  on  for  you 
late  at  night,  or  if  he  does  hold  on  for  any  body  else. 

In  stepping  off  when  the  car  Is  in  motion,  always 
do  It  with  your  face  toward  the  rear  of  the  car.  It  is 
such  capital  exercise  for  the  legs. 

Ladies  desiring  to  take  a street-car  should  wait  for 
one  that  is  most  crowded. 

The  rule  is  that  a car  shall  only  stop  on  the  further 
side  of  a crossing.  Always  expect  it  to  stop  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  find  fault  with  the  conductor  became 
he  don’t  break  orders. 

If  a conductor  observes  yonr  signal,  and  stops  his 
car  for  you,  don’t  hurry  any,  even  If  you  are  a square 
or  more  away.  The  other  passengers  will  feci  so 
pleasant  toward  you. 

A lady  said  to  g gentleman,  who  was  suffering  In- 
fluenza: “My  dear  Sir,  what  do  yon  take  for  your 
cold ?’*  “Five  pocket-handkerchiefs  a day,  Madam." 


i.  The  Reconnoitre 
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HUMOKS  OF  THE  DAT- 

IIousEnoi-i)  Reoipes.— To  beat  carpets.  Use  mat- 
tiug:  for  coolness  it  beats  carpets. — To  make  a win-  I 

dow  blind.  Fill  it  up  with  bricks  and  mortar To 

prevent  the  creaking  of  a door.  Rail  it  np.— To  oh-  1 
tain  sleep.  Have  nothing  but  "nodding’f  acquaint- 
ances.—To  keep  up  yiiur  spirits.  Place  the  decanters 
ou  the  roof  of  the  house.  1 


The  Advance. 


A young  couple  went  to  a clergyman  noted  for  his 
waggishness  to  get  married.  By  an  innocent  mistake 
he  Began  to  read  from  his  Prayer-book  as  follows: 
“Man  that  is  born  of  woman  is  full  of  trouble,  and 
hath  but  a short  time  to  live.”  The  astonished  bride- 
groom suddenly  exclaimed,  "Sir,  you  mistake;  we 
came  to  be  married.”  “ Well,”  replied  the  clergyman, 
“if  you  insist,  I will  marry  you;  but  believe  me,  my 
friend,  you  had  better  he  buried." 

Boiling  water  is  more  estimable  than  cold,  because  I 
it  can’t  help  rising  in  esteem. 


3.  Close  Quarters. 
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BUFFALO  ATTACKED  BY  WOLVES. 

The  buffalo  bull  is  Monarch  of  his  Herd  only 
during  his  youth  ; buffalo,  like  human,  nature  is 
ungrateful,  and  beasts  and  men  renounce  serv- 
ants tftd  leaders  alike  in  their  old  age.  With 
the  buffalo  the  cry  is.  “ The  king  is  old,  long  live 
the  young  king!”  When  a buffulo  king  begins 
to  show  signs  of  decay  he  is  not  only  deposed  as 
leader,  but  exiled  or  driven  from  the  herd  as  a 
useless  member  of  buffalo  society  and  left  to  take 
care  of  himself,  which,  owing  to  the  weakness 
which  caused  his  repudiation,  he  is  not  always 
able  to  do.  During  the  summer  months  these 
aged  exiles  roam,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes 
in  hands  of  four  or  five,  over  the  choicest  pas- 
tures of  prairie  land,  where  they  are  safe  alike 
from  wolves  and  Indians.  The  first,  having  plen- 
ty to  eat  in  summer  and  being  in  that  season 
rather  the  hunted  than  the  hunter,  do  not  care  to 
struggle  with  the  buffaloes ; and  the  Indian  has 
too  much  aversion  to  hard  work  to  think  of  eat- 
ing an  old  bull  when  young  ones  are  to  be  had  in 
6uch  plenty. 

But  when  the  deep  snows  winter  come,  and 
wolves  and  buffaloes,  too,  are  well-nigh  famished, 
then  comes  the  “ tug  of  war.  ” Hunger  gives  the 
wolves  courage,  and  they  attack  the  old  bulls 
which  are  left  behind  by  the  herds.  Several 
packs  join  forces,  and  a buffalo  chase  takes  place 
the  like  of  which  summer  hunters  never  see. 
Our  spirited  illustration  on  page  105  will,  how- 
ever-, give  them  an  idea  of  this  exciting  hunt — 
exciting  alike  to  wolves,  buffalo,  and  the  fortu- 
nate hunter  who  witnesses  it  from  a safe  and  re- 
spectable distance. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  NELLY. 

By  MISS  THACKERAY. 


IN  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  I.  W 

Thet  were  both  mv  neighbors,  of  course ; but 
I do  not  understand  what  kind  of  hearts  people 
have  who  can  apportion  their  love  equally,  ac- 
cording to  the  claims  of  justice.  I saw  as  mucli 
of  one  sister  as  the  other.  And  Martha  was  an 
excellent  girl,  quite  honest  and  friendly  and  good; 
but  as  for  Ellen,  there  never  could  be  any  ques- 
tion about  her.  One  did  not  even  think  of  dis- 
criminating which  were  her  special  good  quali- 
ties. Hie  was  Ellen,  that  was  enough  ; or  Nel- 
ly, which  I prefer  for  my  part.  We  all  lived  at 
Dinglefield  Green  in  the  old  days.  It  is  a model 
of  a village,  in  one  sense  of  the  word ; not  the 
kind  of  place,  it  is  true,  to  which  the  name  is 
generally  applied,  hut  a village  orn£,  as  there  are 
cottages  orne's.  The  real  little  hamlet,  where 
the  poor  people  lived,  was  at  a little  distance,  and 
gave  us  plenty  of  occupation  and  trouble.  But 
foe  Dinglefield  Green  proper,  it  was  such  a vil- 
lage as  exists  chiefly  in  novels.  The  Green  was 
the  central  point,  a great  triangular  breadth  of 
soft  grass,  more  like  a small  common  than  a 
village  green,  with  the  prettiest  houses  round — 

1 louses  inclosed  iu  their  own  grounds — houses  at 
the  very  least  embosomed  in  pretty  gardens,  peep- 
ing out  from  among  the  trees.  None  of  us  were 
very  rich ; nor  was  there  any  thing  that  could  be 
calied  a place”  in  the  circle  of  dwellings.  But 
I believe  there  was  as  much  good  blood  and  good 
connection  among  us  as  are  usually  to  be  found 
iu  a much  larger  community.  The  great  house 
opposite,  which  was  separated  from  the  Green  by 
a ha-ha,  and  opened  to  us  only  a pretty  sweep 
of  lawn,  looking  almost  like  a park,  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Denzil,  whose  pedigree,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  longer  than  the  Queen’s.  Next 
to  him  was  Mrs.  Stokes’s  pretty  cottage — one  of 
the  Stokes  who  have  given  their  name  to  places 
all  over  the  country:  the  son  is  now  General 
Stokes,  a C.B.,  and  I don’t  know  what  besides ; 
and  her  daughter  married  Lord  Leamington. 
Next  to  that — but  it  is  needless  to  give  a direct- 
ory of  the  place — probably  our  neighbors,  gener- 
ally, may  appear  in  their  proper  persons  before 
my  story  is  done. 

The  sisters  lived  next  to  me : my  house  lay, 
as  their  father  said,  athwart  their  bows.  The 
Admiral  was  too  much  a gentleman  to  talk 
ship,  or  shop,  ns  the  gentlemen  call  it,  in  ordi- 
nary conversation ; but  he  did  say  that  my  cot- 
tage lay  athwart  his  bow-s ; and  the  girls  admit- 
ted that  it  would  have  been  unpleasant  had  it 
been  any  hotly  but  me:  I was  then  a rather 
young  widow,  and,  having  no  children,  did  not 
want  much  of  a house.  My  cottage  was  very 
pretty.  I think  myself  that  there  was  not  so 
pretty  a room  in  all  the  Green  ns  my  drawing- 
room ; but  it  was  small.  My  house  stood  with 
its  gable-cud  to  the  Green,  and  fronted  the  hedge 
which  was  the  boundaiy  of  Admiral  Fortis’s 
grounds  His  big  gate  and  my  small  one  were 
close  together;  If  the  hedge  had  been  ent  down 
I should  have  commanded  a full  view  of  the  lawn 
before  bis  house  and  the  door ; and  nobody  coxdd 
have  gone  out  or  come  in  without  my  inspection. 
They  were  so  friendly  that  it  was  once  proposed 
to  cut  it  down,  and  give  me  and  my  flowers  more 
air : but  we  both  reflected  that  we  were  mortal ; 
circumstances  might  change  with  both  of  us ; I 
might  die,  and  some  one  else  come  to  the  cottage 
whose  inspection  might  not  be  desirable  ; or  the 
Admiral  might  die,  and  his  girls  be  married,  and 
strangers  come.  In  short,  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  hedge  remained  ; but  instead  of  being  a thick 
holly  wall,  like  the  rest  of  my  inclosure,  it  was  a 
picturesque  hedge  of  hawthorn,  which  was  very 
sweet  iu  spring-and  a perfect  mass  of  convolvu- 
lus in  autumn ; and  it  had  gaps  in  it  and  open- 
ings. Nelly  herself  made  a round  cutting  just  op- 
posite ray  window,  and  twined  the  honev-suckle 
into  a frame  for  it.  I could  see  them  through  it 
as  I sat  at  work.  I could  see  them  at  their  cro- 
quet, and  mounting  their  horses  at  the  door,  and 
going  out  for  goi^g-their  enpri-  l 


j cions  gardening.  It  was  Nelly  only  who  ever  at- 
tempted to  work  in  the  gartfen ; the  other  was 
afraid  of  her  hands  and  her  complexion,  and  a 
hundred  things.  Nelly  was  not  afraid  of  any 
thing — not  even  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  gardener, 
who  filled  me  with  awe  and  trembling.  Perhaps 
you  may  say  that  there  was  not  much  fear  of  her 
complexion.  She  was  brown,  to  begin  with ; but 
the  prettest  brown — clear,  with  crimson  flushes 
that  went  and  came,  and  changed  her  aspect  ev- 
ery moment.  Her  eyes  were  the  softest  dark 
e>es  I ever  saw;  they  did  not  penetrate  or  flash 
or  sparkle,  but  glowed  on  you  with  a warm  lam- 
bent light.  In  winter,  with  her  red  cloak  on,  she 
was  the  prettiest  little  figure ; and  the  cold  suit- 
ed her,  and  made  her  glow  and  bound  about  like 
a creature  of  air.  As  for  Martha,  she  was  a great 
deal  larger  and  whiter  than  her  sister.  I sup- 
pose, on  the  whole,  she  was  the  prettier  of  the 
two  though  she  did  not  suit  me.  They  were 
their  father’s  only  children,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  them.  Their  mother  had  been  dead  so  long 
that  they  had  no  recollection  of  her ; and  the 
girls  were  not  without  those  defects  which  gills 
brought  up  by  a man  are  so  apt  to  have.  They 
were  rather  disposed  to  think  that  any  thing  could 
be  had  for  a little  coaxing.  Perhaps  they  had 
more  confidence  in  their  own  blandishments  than 
is  common  with  girls,  and  were  more  ready  to 
use  them,  knowing  how  powerless  papa  was 
against  their  arts.  They  were  badly  educated,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Admiral  was  too  fond  of 
them  to  part  with  them ; and  he  was  one  of  the 
men  who  fear  reports  find  rumors,  and  would  not 
have  a lady,  not  even.#*- middle-aged  governess, 
in  his  house.  He  had  expensive  masters  for  his 
girls,  and  the  girls  did  what  they  pleased  with 
those  excellent  gentlemen,  and  grew  up  with  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  education  compatible 
with  civilization.  I rather  liked  it,  I confess,  in 
Nelly,  who  was  very  bright,  and  asked  about  ev- 
ery tiling,  and  jumped  at  an  instant  understand- 
ing of  most  things  she  heard  of.  But  it  did  not 
answer  in  Martha’s  case,  who  was  not  bright,  and 
was  the  sort  of  girl  who  wanted  to  be  taught  mu- 
: sic,  for  instance,  properly,  and  to  practice  six 
hours  a day.  Without  being  taught,  and  with- 
out practicing,  the  good  girl  (for  Nelly,  as  she 
explained,  had  no  taste  for  music)  thought  it  her 
duty  to  play  to  amuse  her  friends ; and  the  result 
was  a trial  to  the  temper  of  Dinglefield  Green. 
We  had  some  very  good  musicians  among  us, 
and  Martha  heard  them  continually,  but  never 
was  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  her  own  per- 
formance; whereas  Nelly  knew,  and  grew  crim- 
son every  time  her  sister  approached  the  piano. 
But  Nelly  was  my  favorite,  as  every  body  said ; 
and  ]>erhaps,  as  a natural  consequence,  I did  her 
sister  less  than  justice. 

We  led  a very  pleasant,  neighborly  life  in  those 
days.  Some  of  us  were  richer,  and  some  poorer ; 
but  wo  all  visited  each  other.  The  bigger  houses 
asked  the  smaller  ones  to  dinner,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain to  pay  a return  visit  to  tea.  In  the  summer 
afternoons,  if  you  crossed  the  Green  (and  could 
hear  any  thing  for  the  noise  the  cricketers  made), 
you  would  be  sure  to  hear,  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other, the  click  of  the  croquet  balls,  and  find  all 
the  young  people  of  the  place  assembled  over 
their  game,  not  without  groups  of  the  elder  ones 
sitting  round  on  the  edge  of  the  well-mown  lawns. 
When  I settled  there  first  I was  neither  young 
nor  old,  and  there  was  a difficulty  which  par- 
ty to  class  me  with ; but  by  degrees  I found  my 
place  among  the  mothers,  or  aunts,  or  general 1 
guardians  of  the  society;  and  by  degrees  my 
young  neighbors  came  to  be  appropriated  to  me 
as  my  particular  charge.  We  walked  home  to- 
gether, and  we  went  to  parties  together ; and,  of 
course,  a little  gossip  got  up  about  the  Admiral 
— gossip  which  was  entirely  without  foundation, 
for  I detest  second  marriages,  and,  indeed,  have 
had  quite  enough  of  it  for  my  part.  But  Nelly 
took  a dinging  to  me — I don’t  say  a fancy,  which 
would  be  too  light  a word.  She  had  never  known 
a woman  intimately  before — never  one  older  than 
herself,  to  whom  she  was  half  a child  and  half  a 
companion.  And  she  liked  it,  and  so  did  I. 

There  was  one  absurd  peculiarity  about  the  two 
girls  which  I shall  always  think  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  mischief.  They  never  called  each 
other,  nor  were  called,  by  their  names.  They 
were  ‘ 4 the  sisters”  to  every  body.  I suppose  it 
was  a fancy  of  their  father’s — he  called  them  “the 
sisters”  always.  They  called  each  other  Sister 
when  they  spoke  to  or  of  each  other.  It  annoyed 
me  at  first,  and  I made  an  attempt  to  change  the 
custom.  But  Martha  disliked  her  name.  She 
had  been  called  after  her  grandmother,  and  she 
thought  it  was  a shame.  “ Martha  and  Ellen !” 
she  said,  indignantly.  “What  could  papa  be 
thinking  of?  It  sounds  like  two  old  women  in 
the  alms-house.  And  other  girls  have  such  pretty 
names.  If  you  call  me  Martha,  Mrs.  Mulgrave, 

I will  never  speak  to  you  again.”  When  one 
tlioiight  of  it,  it  was  a hard  case.  I felt  for  her, 
for  my  own  name  is  Sarah,  and  I remember  the 
tumble  it  was  to  me  when  I was  a girl ; and  the 
general  use  and  wont  of  course  overcame  me  at 
last.  They  were  called  * ‘ the  sisters”  every  where 
on  the  Green.  I believe  some  of  us  did  not  even 
know  their  proper  names.  I said  mischief  might 
come  of  it,  and  they  laughed  at  me;  but  there 
came  a time  when  Nelly,  at  least,  laughed  at  me 
no  more. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  young  Llew- 
ellyn came  to  stay  with  the  Denzils  at  their  great 
house  opposite.  He  was  a distant  cousin  of  theirs, 
which  was  a warrant  that  his  family  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  And  he  had  a nice  little  prop- 
erty in  Wales,  which  had  come  to  him  unex- 
pectedly on  the  death  of  au  eldar  brother.  And, 
to  crown  all,  he  was  a sailor,  having  gone  into 
the  navy  when  he  was  a second  son.  Of  course, 
being  a naval  man,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  Admiral  first  of  all. 
And  he  very  soon  got  to  be  vety  intimate  in  the 
house ; ana,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  in  every 
house  in  the  Green.  I believe  it  is  natural  to  , 


sailors  to  have  that  hearty,  cordial  way.  He 
came  to  see  me,  though  I had  no  particular  at- 
traction for  him,  as  cheerfully  as  if  I had  been  a 
girl,  or  alas ! had  girls  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  opening  in  the  hedge  that  pleased  him. 
He  would  sit  and  look,  but  he  did  not  speak  to 
me  of  the  sisters — more’s  the  pity,  lie  was  shy 
of  that  subject.  I could  see  lie  was  in  real  earn- 
est, as  the  children  say,  by  his  shyness  about  the 
girls.  He  would  say  something  about  them,  and 
then  rush  on  to  another  subject,  and  come  back 
again  half  an  hour  after  to  the  identical  point  he 
had  started  from.  But  I suppose  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  I had  any  skill  to  fathom  that. 
He  went  with  them  on  all  their  picnics,  and  was 
nt  all  their  parties;  and  he  rode  with  them,  riding 
veiy  well  for  a sailor.  The  rides  are  beautiful 
round  Dinglefield.  There  is  a royal  park  close 
at  hand,  where  yon  can  go  and  hide  yourself  in 
grassy  glades  and  alleys  without  number.  1 have 
even  been  tempted  to  put  myself  on  my  old  pony 
and  wander  about  with  them  on  the  springy  turf 
under  the  trees ; though,  as  for  their  eanterings 
and  gallopings,  and  the  way  in  which  Nelly’s 
horse  kicked  its  heels  about  when  it  got  excited, 
they  were  always  alarming  to  me-  But  it  was  a 
pleasant  life.  There  is  something  in  that  moment 
of  existence  when  the  two  who  are  to  go  together 
through  life  see  each  other  first,  and  are  mys- 
teriously attracted  toward  each  other,  and  for- 
swear their  own  ideal  and  all  their  dreams,  and 
mate  themselves  under  some  secret  compulsion 
which  they  do  not  understand  — I say  there 
is  something  in  such  a moment  which  throws  a 
charm  over  life  to  all  their  surroundings.  Though 
it  be  all  over  for  us ; though,  perhaps,  we  may 
have  been  in  our  own  persons  thoroughly  disen- 
chanted, or  may  even  have  grown  bitter  in  our 
sense  of  the  difference  between  reality  and  ro- 
mance, still  the  progress  of  an  incipient  wooing 
gives  a zest  to  our  pleasure.  There  is  something 
in  the  air,  some  magical  influence,  some  glamour, 
radiating  from  the  hero  and  the  heroine.  When 
every  thing  is  settled,  and  the  wedding  looms  in 
sight,  fairy-land  melts  away,  and  the  lovers  are 
no  more  interesting  than  any  other  pair.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  uncertainty,  the  chance  of  disaster; 
the  sense  that  one  may  take  flight  or  offense,  or 
that  some  rival  may  come  in,  or  a hundred  things 
happen  to  dissipate  the  rising  tenderness.  There 
is  the  excitement  of  a drama  about  it — a drama 
subject  to  the  curious  contradictions  of  actual 
existence,  and  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  uni- 
ties. I thought  I could  see  the  little  sister,  who 
was  my  pet  and  favorite,  gradually  grouping  thus 
with  young  Llewellyn.  They  got  together  some- 
how, whatever  the  arrangements  of  the  party 
might  be.  They  might  drive  to  the  Dingle, 
which  was  our  favorite  spot,  in  different  car- 
riages, with  different  parties,  and  at  different 
times;  but  they  were  always  to  be  found  to- 
gether under  the  trees  when  every  body  had  ar- 
rived. Perhaps  they  did  not  yet  know  it  them- 
selves; but  other  people  began  to  smile,  and 
Lady  Denzil,  I could  see,  was  watching  Nelly. 
JShe  had  other  views,  I imagine,  for  her  young 
cousin  since  he  came  to  the  estate.  Nelly,  too, 
once  had  very  different  views.  I knew  wrlutt  her 
ideal  was.  It,  or  rather  he,  was  a blond  young 
giant,  six  feet  at  least,  with  blue  eyes,  and  curl- 
ing,  golden  hair.  He  was  to  farm  las  own  land, 
and  live  a country  life,  and  be  of  no  profession ; 
and  he  was  to  be  pure  Saxen,  to  counterbalance 
a little  defect  in  Nelly’s  race ; or  rather,  as  she 
supposed,  in  her  complexion,  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  her  mother  was  of  Spanish  blood.  Such 
was  her  ideal,  as  she  had  often  confided  to  me. 
It  w'as  fanny  to  see  how  this  gigantic  and  glo- 
rious vision  melted  out  of  her  mind.  Llewellyn 
was  not  very  tall;  he  was  almost  as  dark  as 
Nelly;  ho  was  a sailor,  and  he  was  a Welshman. 
What  did  it  matter?  One  can  change  one’s  ideal 
so  easily  when  one  is  under  twenty.  Perhaps  in 
his  imagination  he  had  loved  a milk-white  maiden 
too. 

Lady  Denzil,  however,  watched,  having,  as  I 
shall  always  believe,  other  intentions  in  her  mind 
for  Llewellyn,  though  she  had  no  daughter  of  her 
own ; and  I am  sure  it  was  her  influence  which 
hurried  him  away  the  last  day  without  taking 
leave  of  any  of  us.  She  kept  back  the  telegram 
which  summoned  him  to  join  his  ship  until  there 
was  just  time  to  get  the  train.  And  so  he  had 
to  rush  aw'ay,  taking  off  his  hat  to  us,  and  almost 
getting  out  of  the  w indow  of  the  carriage  in  his 
eagerness,  when  he  saw  us  at  the  Admiral’s 
door,  as  he  dashed  past  to  the  station. 

“Good-by,  for  the  moment !’’  he  shouted ; “ I 
hope  I am  coming  back.”  And  I could  see,  by 
the  color  in  Nelly’s  cheek,  that  their  eyes  had 
met  and  understood  each  other.  Her  sister 
bowed  and  smiled  very  graciously,  and  chattered 
about  a hundred  things. 

“I  wonder  why  he  is  going  in  such  a hurry? 
I wonder  what  he  means  about  coming  back  ?” 
said  Martha.  “ I am  sure  I am  very  sorry  he  is 
gone.  He  was  very  nice,  and  always  ready  for 
any  thing.  What  a bore  a ship  is ! I remember 
when  papa  was  like  that — alw  ays  rushing  away. 
Don’t  you,  Sister?  but  you  were  too  young.” 

“I  remember  bearing  people  talk  of  it,”  said 
Nellie,  with  a sigh. 

She  was  reveuse , clouded  over,  every  thing  that 
it  was  natural  to  be  under  the  circumstances. 
She  would  not  trust  herself  to  say  he  w as  nice. 
It  was  I who  had  to  answer,  and  keep  up  the 
conversation  for  her.  For  my  own  part,  I con- 
fess I was  vexed  that  he  had  gone  so  soon — that 
he  was  gone  without  an  explanation.  These 
tilings  are  far  better  to  be  settled  out  of  hand. 
One  goes  away ; but  nobody  can  make  sure  how 
one  may  come  back — or  what  one  may  find  when 
one  comes  back.  I was  sorry,  for  1 knew  a hun- 
dred things  might  happen  to  detain,  or  keep  him 
silent ; and  Nelly’s  heart  was  caught,  I could  see. 
She  had  been  quite  unsuspecting,  unfearing ; and 
it  was  gone  ere  she  understood  what  she  was 
doing.  My  heart  quaked  a little  for  her ; not 
with  any  fear  of  the  result,  but  only  with  a cer- 


| tain  throbbing  of  experience  and  anxiety  that 
springs  therefrom.  Experience  does  not  produce 
hope  in  the  things  of  this  world.  It  lays  one’s 
heart  open  to  suspicions  and  fears  which  never 
trouble  the  innocent.  It  was  not  because  of  any 
thing  1 had  seen  in  Llewellyn ; but  because  I laid 
seen  a great  deal  of  the  world,  and  things  in  gen- 
eral. This  was  why  I kissed  her  with  a little 
extra  meaning,  and’told  her  to  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  when  she  got  homo. 

“You  have  not  been  looking  your  best  for 
some  days,”  I said.  “You  are  not  a giantess, 
nor  so  robust  as  you  pretend  to  he.  Y ou  must 
take  care  of  yourself.”  And  Nelly,  though  she 
made  no  reply,  kissed  me  in  her  clinging  way  iu 
return. 

Some  weeks  passed  after  that  without  any  par- 
ticular incident.  Things  went  on  in  their  usual 
way,  and  though  we  were  all  sorry  that  Llewellyn 
was  gone,  we  made  no  particular  moan  over  him 
after  the  first.  It  was  very  rarely  that  a day 
passed  on  which  I did  not  see  the  sisters ; but 
the  weather  was  beginning  to  get  cold,  and  one 
Friday  there  was  a fog  which  prevented  me  from 
going  out.  Ours  is  a low  couutry,  w'hh  a great 
many  trees,  and  the  river  is  not  far  off ; and  when 
there  is  a fog,  it  is  very  dreary  and  overwhelm- 
ing. It  closes  in  over  the  Green,  so  that  you 
can  not  see  an  inch  before  you;  and  the  damp 
creeps  into  your  very  bones,  though  it  was  only 
the  end  of  October,  and  the  trees  hung  invisible 
over  our  heads  in  heavy  masses,  now  and  then 
dropping  a faded  leaf  out  of  the  fog  in  a ghostly, 
silent  way : the  chill  went  to  one’s  heart.  I had 
a new  book,  for  which  I was  very  thankful,  and 
my  fire  burned  brightly,  and  I did  not  stir  out  of 
doors  all  day.  I confess  it  surprised  me  a little 
that  the  girls  did  not  come  in  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing, as  they  had  a way  of  doing,  with  their  red 
cloaks  round  them,  and  the  hoods  over  their 
heads,  like  Red  Riding  Hood.  But  I took  it  for 
granted  they  had  some  fiiends  from  town,  or 
something  pleasant  on  hand ; though  I had  not 
heard  any  carriage  driving  up.  As  for  seeing 
that  was  impossible.  Next  morning,  by  a pleas- 
ant change,  was  bright,  sunny,  and  frosty.  For 
the  first  time  that  season  the  hedges  and  gar- 
dens, and  even  the  Green  itself,  was  crisp  and 
white  with  hoar-frost,  which,  of  course,  did  not 
last,  but  gave  us  warning  of  winter.  When  I 
went  out  I met  Nelly  just  leaving  her  own  door. 
She  was  in  her  red  cloak,  with  her  dress  tucked 
up,  and  the  little  black  hat  with  the  red  feather, 
which  was  always  so  becoming  to  her.  But 
either  it  was  not  becoming  that  day,  or  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  child.  I don’t 
remember  w hether  I have  said  that  she  had  large 
eyes — eyes  that,  when  she  was  thinner  than  usual, 
or  ill,  looked  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  her 
face.  They  had  this  effect  upon  me  that  day. 
One  did  not  seem  to  see  Nelly  at  all ; but  only 
a big  pair  of  wistful,  soft  eyes  looking  at  one, 
with  shadowy  lines  round  them.  I was  alarmed, 
to  tell  the  truth,  whenever  I saw  her.  Either 
something  had  happened,  or  the  child  was  ill. 

“Good  morning,  my  dear,”  I said;  “I  did 
not  see  you  all  yesterday,  and  it  feels  like  a year. 
Were  you  coming  to  me  now?” 

“No,”  said  Nelly — and  even  in  the  sound  of 
her  voice  there  was  something  changed — it  is 
so  long  since  I have  been  in  the  village.  I had 
settled  to  go  down  there  this  morning,  and  take 
poor  Mary  Jackson  some  warm  socks  we  have 
been  knitting  for  the  babies.  It  is  so  cold  to- 
day.” 

“I  thought  you  never  felt  the  cold,” said  I,  as 
one  does  without  thinking.  “ You  are  always  as 
merry  as  a cricket  in  the  winter  weather  when  we 
are  all  shivering.  You  know  you  never  feci  the 
cold.” 

“No,”  said  Nelly  again.  “I  suppose  it  is 
only  the  first  chill” — and  she  gave  me  a strange 
little  sick  smile,  and  suddenly  looked  down  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  something.  I saw  in  a mo- 
ment there  was  nothing  to  pick  up.  Could  it  be 
that  there  wferc  tears  in  her  eyes  which  she 
wanted  to  hide?  “But  I must* go  now,”  she 
went  on,  hurriedly.  “Oh  no,  don’t  think  of 
coming  with  me ; it  is  too  cold,  and  I shall  have 
to  walk  fast,  I am  in  such  a hurry.  Good-bv.” 

I could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  stale  after 
her  when  she  had  gone  on.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Nelly  was  not  given  to  taking  fancies,  or  losing 
temper — at  least  not  in  this  way.  bhe  walked 
away  so  rapidly  that  she  seemed  to  vanish  out  of 
my  sight,  and  never  once  looked  round  or  turned 
aside  for  any  thing.  The  surprise  was  so  great 
that  I actually  forgot  where  I was  going.  It 
could  not  be  for  nothing  that  she  had  changed 
like  this.  I went  back  to  my  own  door,  and 
then  I came  out  again  and  opened  the  Admiral’s 
gate.  Probably  Martha  was  at  home,  and  would 
know  what  was  the  matter.  As  I was  goiug  in 
Martha  met  me  coming  out.  She  was  iu  her  red 
cloak,  like  Nelly,  and  she  had  a letter  iu  her 
hand.  When  she  saw  me  she  laughed  and 
blushed  a little.  “Will  you  come  with  me  to 
the  post,  Mrs.  Mulgrave?”  she  said.  “Sister 
would  not  wait  for  me ; and  when  one  has  an 
important  letter  to  post — ” Martha  went  on, 
holding  it  up  to  me,  and  laughing  and  blush- 
ing again. 

“ What  makes  it  so  very  important  ?”  said  I ; 
and  I confess  that  I tried  very  hard  to  make  out 
the  address. 

“Oh,  didn’t  she  tell  you?”  said  Martha. 
“ What  a funny  girl  she  is!  If  it  had  been  me 
I should  have  rushed  all  over  the  Green,  and 
told  every  body.  It  is — can’t  you  guess  ?" 

And  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
It  was  addressed  to  Captain  Llewellyn,  H.M.8. 
Spitfire,  Portsmouth.  I looked  at  it,  and  I 
looked  at  her,  and  wonder  took  possession  of 
me.  The  address  was  in  Martha’s  handwriting. 
It  was  she  who  w as  going  to  post  it ; it  was  she 
who,  conscious  and  triumphant,  giggling  a little 
and  blushing  a little,  stood  waiting  for  my 
congratulations.  I looked  at  her  aghast,  anil 
m^pjtgqf'^efpQOT  “I  don’t  know  what  it 
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means,”  I said,  gasping.  “I  can’t  guess.  Is  it 
you  who  have  been  writing  to  Captain  Llewellyn, 
or  is  it  Nelly,  or  who  is  it  ? Can  there  have  been 
anv  mistake  ?” 

Martha  was  offended,  as  indeed  she  had  rea- 
son to  be.  ‘‘There  is  no  mistake,”  she  said,  in- 
dignantly. “It  is  a very  strange  sort  of  thing 
to  say,  when  my  friend,  any  acquaintance  even, 
would  have  congratulated  me.  And  yon  know 
us  so  well ! Captain  Llewellyn  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him — that  is  all.  I thought  you  might 
have  found  out  what  was  coming.  But  you  have 
no  eyes  for  any  body  but  sister.  You  never  think 
of  me.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  faltering;  “I 
was  so  much  taken  by  surprise.  I am  sure  I 
wish  you  every  happiness,  Martha.  Nobody 
can  be  more  anxious  for  your  welfare  than  I 
am — ” And  here  I stopped  short  in  my  confu- 
sion, choked  by  the  words,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

“ Yes,  I am  sure  of  that,”  said  Martha,  affec- 
tionately, stopping  at  the  gate  to  give  me  a kiss. 
“ I said  so  to  sister  this  morning.  I said  I am 
sure  Mrs.  Mulgrave  will  be  pleased.  But  are  you 
really  so  much  surprised  ? Did  you  never  think 
this  was  how  it  was  to  be  ?” 

“No,”  I said,  trembling  in  spite  of  myself; 
“I  never  thought  of  it.  1 thought,  indeed — but 
that  makes  no  difference  now.” 

“What  did  you  think?”  said  Martha;  and 
then  her  private  sense  of  pride  and  pleasure  sur- 
mounted every  thing  else.  “Well,  you  see  it  is 
so,”  she  said,  with  a beaming  smile.  “ He  kept 
his  own  counsel,  you  see.  1 should  not  have 
thought  he  was  so  sly — should  you?  I dare  say 
he  thinks  he  showed  it  more  than  he  did ; for  he 
says  I must  have  seen  how  it  was  from  the  first 
day.  ” 

And  she  stood  before  me  so  beaming,  so  dim- 
pling over  w ith  smiles  and  pleasure,  that  my  heart 
sank  within  me.  Could  it  be  a mistake,  or  was  it 
I — ah,  how  little  it  mattered  for  me — was  it  my 
poor  Nelly  who  had  been  deceived  ? 

“ And  did  you  ?”  I said,  looking  into  her  face, 
“did  you  see  it  from  the  first  day  ?” 

“Well,  n-no,”  said  Martha,  hesitating;  and 
then  she  resumed  with  a laugh,  “That  shows 
yon  how  sly  lie  must  have  been.  I don’t  think 
I ever  suspected  such  a tiling;  but  then,  to  be 
sure,  I never  thought  much  about  him,  you 
know." 

A little  gleam  of  comfort  came  into  my  heart 
as  she  spoke.  “Oh,  then,”  I said,  relieved, 
“there  is  no  occasion  for  congratulations  after 
all.” 

“Why  is  there  no  occasion  for  congratula- 
tions ?”  said  Maitha.  “Of  course  there  is  occa- 
sion. I wanted  Sister  to  run  in  and  tell  you  last 
night,  but  she  wouldn't ; and  I rather  wanted  you 
to  tell  me  what  I should  say,  or,  rather,  how  I 
should  say  it ; but  I managed  it  after  all  by  my- 
self. I suppose  one  always  can,  if  one  tries.  It 
comes,  by  nature,  people  say.”  And  Martha 
laughed  again,  and  blushed,'  and  cast  a proud 
glance  on  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 

“ But  if  you  never  had  thought  of  him  yester- 
day,” said  I,  “you  can’t  have  accepted  him  to- 
day.” 

“ Why  not  ?”  said  Martha,  with  a toss  of  her 
pretty  head— «nd  she  was  pretty,  especially  in 
that  moment  of  excitement.  I could  not  refuse 
to  see  it.  It  was  a mere  piece  of  pink  and  white 
prettiness,  instead  of  my  little  nut-brown  maid, 
with  her  soft  eyes,  and  her  bright  varied  gleams 
of  feeling  and  intelligence.  But  then  you  can 
never  calculate  on  what  a man  may  think  in  re- 
spect to  a girl.  Men  are  such  fools ; I mean 
where  women  are  concerned. 

“ Why  not?”  said  Martha,  with  a laugh.  “I 
don't  mean  I am  frantically  in  love  with  him, 
you  know.  How  could  I be,  when  I never  knew 
he  cared  for  me  ? But  I always  said  he  was  very 
nice;  and  then  it  is  so  suitable.  And  I don’t 
care  for  any  body  else.  It  would  be  very  foolish 
of  me  to  refuse  him  without  any  reason.  Of 
course,”  said  Martha,  Jooking  down  upon  her 
letter,  “I  shall  think  of  him  very  differently 
now.” 

What  could  I say  ? I was  at  my  wit’s  end. 

I walked  on  by  her  side  to  the  post-office  in  a 
maze  of  confusion  and  doubt.  I could  have 
snatched  the  letter  out  of  her  hand,  and  torn  it 
into  a hundred  pieces ; but  that  would  have  done 
little  good ; and  how  could  I tell  if  it  was  a mis- 
take after  all  ? He  might  have  sought  Nelly  for 
her  sister’s  sake.  He  might  have  been  such  a 
fool,  such  a dolt,  as  to  prefer  Martha.  All  this 
time  he  might  but  have  been  making  his  advances 
to  her  covertly — under  shield,  as  it  were,  of  the  gay 
bright  creature  who  was  too  young  and  too  sim- 
ple hearted  to  understand  such  devices.  Oh,  my 
little  nut-brown  maid ! no  wonder  her  eyes  were 
so  large  and  shadowy,  her  pretty  cheeks  so  color- 
less ! I could  have  cried  with  vexation  and  de- 
spair as  I went  along  step  for  step  with  the  other 
on  the  quiet  country  road.  Though  she  was  so 
far  from  being  bright,  Martha  at  last  was  struck 
by  my  silence.  It  took  her  a considerable  time 
to  find  it  out,  for  naturally  her  own  thoughts 
were  many,  and  her  mind  was  fully  preoccupied; 
but  she  did  jierceive  it  at  last. 

“ I don’t  think  you  seem  to  like  it,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave,” she  said;  “not  so  much  as  I thought 
you  would.  You  are  the  very  first  person  I 
thought  of;  I was  coming  to  tell  you  when  I 
met  you.  And  I thought  you  would  sympathize 
with  me  and  be  so  pleased  to  hear — ” * 

“My  dear,”  said  I,  “1  am  pleased  to  hear — 
any  thing  that  is  for  your  happiness ; but  theu  I 
am  so  much  surprised.  It  was  not  what  1 looked 
for.  And  then,  good  Heavens,  if  it  should  turn 
out  to  lie  some  mistake — ” 

“Mrs.  Mulgruve,”  said  Martha,  angrily,  “I 
don’t  know  what  you  can  mean.  '1  his  is  (he 
second  time  you  have  talked  of  a mistake.  What 
mistake  could  there  be?  I suppose  Captain 
Llewellyn  knows  what  he  is  doing ; unless  you 
want  to  be  unkind  and  cross.  And  what  have 
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I done  that  you  should  be  so  disagreeable  to 
me  ?” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  child!”  I cried,  in  despair,  “ I 
don’t  know  what  1 mean ; I thought  once — there 
was  Major  Frost,  you  know — ” 

“Oh,  is  it  that?”  said  Martha,  restored  to 
perfect  good-humor ; “ poor  Major  Frost ! But 
of  course  if  he  did  not  choose  to  come  forward  in 
time  he  could  not  expect  me  to  wait  for  him.  Y ou 
may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  if  that  is  all.  ” 

“ And  then,”  I said,  taking  a little  courage, 
“Captain  Llewellyn  paid  Nelly  a great  deal  of 
attention,  lie  might  have  thought — ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Martha,  “ to  be  sure ; and  I nev- 
er once  suspected  that  he  meant  it  for  me  all  the 
time.  ” 

I ask  any  body  who  is  competent  to  judge, 
could  I have  said  any  more?  I walked  to  the 
post-office  with  her,  and  I saw  the  letter  put  in. 
And  an  hour  afterward  I saw  the  mail-cart  rat- 
tling past  with  the  bags,  and  knew  it  had  set  out 
to  its  destination.  He  would  get  it  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  two  lives  would  be  bound  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  wrong  two  ? — or  was  it  only  we, 
Nelly  and  I,  w ho  had  made  the  mistake  ? Had 
it  been  Martha  he  sought  all  the  time  ? 


SENSATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  of  sensational  liter- 
ary fame,  has  been  publishing  in  Miss  Braddon’s 
highly  sensational  magazine  a defense  of  “ Sensa- 
tionalism in  Literature  and  Art,”  in  which  he 
speaks  thus : 

“What  is  Sensationalism,  and  who  is  Sensa- 
tional ? I will  strive  to  tell  you.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare  was  an  arrant  sensational 
writer.  He  wrote  the  play  of  ‘ Macbeth,’  which 
is  founded  mainly  on  murder  and  witchcraft.  He 
wrote  ‘Hamlet,’  in  which  there  are  many  mur- 
ders, a suicide,  a suspicion  of  madness,  and  a 
ghost.  He  wrote  ‘Othello,’  in  which  there  is 
jealousy,  and  also  murder.  He  wrote  ‘King 
Lear,’  in  which  there  is  murder,  blindness,  and 
madness.  He  wrote  ‘ Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ’ in 
which  there  is  suicide.  He  wrote  ‘ Julius  Caesar,’ 
in  which  there  is  murder  and  a ghost.  He  wrote 
‘ Richard  the  Third,’  in  which  there  are  no  end 
of  murders  and  no  end  of  ghosts.  He  wrote 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet,’  in  which  there  is  poison, 
murder,  and  premature  interment,  lie  wrote 
the  ‘ Merchant  of  Venice,’  in  which  there  is 
robbery  and  elopement,  and  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a Jew  bill-discounter  to  cut  open  the 
stomach  of  a Christian  gentleman.  The  late  M. 
(le  V oitaire  highly  objected  to  Shalcspeare’s  sen- 
sationalism. He  called  him  an  barbare grotesque. 
He  preferred  murder  a la  Grecque,  when  you  only 
hear  the  murdered  Agamemnon  groaning  behind 
the  scenes,  lie  liked  Peloponnesian  adultery, 
lleraeleidan  seduction,  and  Attic  incest.  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  were  not  sensation- 
al writers.  Ben’s  most  sensational  play,  ‘The 
Alchemist,’  is  made  up  of  the  humors  of  a con- 
juror, a swindler,  and  a woman  of  the  town. 
Desdeinona  is  sensational ; Doll  Common  is  not 
so.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  depicted  the  ‘ hu- 
mor’ of  their  age  with  strength.,  richness,  arid 
raciness ; they  represented  the  numners  of  their 
time  with  pliancy,  variety,  and  fidelity ; but  their 
plays  were  plays  of  Manners,  and  not  of  Human 
Nature.  What  has  become  of  Etherege’s  ‘ Love 
in  a Tub,  ’ and  Wycherley’s  ‘ Gentleman  Dancing- 
master,’  and  Rowe's  ‘Biter?’  Where  are  Mas- 
singer, Shirley,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  and  Far- 
quhar?  Who  save  bookworms  reads  the  ‘Scorn- 
ful Lady,’  or  the  ‘ Custom  of  the  Country,’  or  the 
‘ Beggar’s  Bush,’  or  the  ‘ Humorous  Lieutenant,’ 
or  the  ‘ Little  French  Lawyer,’  or  the  * Laws  of 
Candy?’  Who  knows  much  about  ‘The  Fox,’ 
or  the  ‘ New  Inn,’  or  the  ‘ Staple  of  News?’  Yet 
the  people  who  wrote  these  things  were  cried  up 
by  self-conceited  wits  and  sages  as  infinitely  su- 
perior to  Shakspeare.  Have  they  kept  possession 
of  the  stage  ? Will  they  ever  obtain  possession 
of  the  stage  again?  Away  from  bookmen’s 
shelves,  the  whole  rout  of  them  are  as  dead  and 
goue  as  a chandler -shopkeeper’s  ledger  of  the 
year  before  last. 

“In  the  opinion  of  dolts,  and  dullards,  and 
envious  backbiters,  every  thing  is  ‘sensational’ 
that  is  vivid,  and  nervous,  and  forcible,  and 
graphic,  and  true.  There  is  no  sensation  in  the 
wretched  daubs  of  Benjamin  West,  or  the  heart- 
less tea-tray  varnishing  of  Mings ; but  there  is 
most  deleterious  sensationalism  in  Fuseli,  and 
Hogarth,  and  Goya.  Miguel  de  Cervantes  wrote 
sensationally,  but  Gongora  would  have  scorned 
the  act.  Camoens  w as  sensational,  but  Lousada 
was  ‘ classic.’  Wedgewood  was  a sensational  pot- 
ter, and  Flaxman  a sensational  sculptor.  The 
revival  of  wood-engraving  was  a ‘ sensation’  as 
bitterly  deprecated  by  the  old  admirers  of  namby- 
pamby  stipple  and  woolly  mezzotint  as  vaccina- 
tion was  by  the  advocates  of  inoculation.  The 
Grub  Street  Journal  and  the  Daily  Intelligencer 
were  not  sensational  papers.  The  Telegraph , 
the  Standard,  and  the  Star  are  clearly  sensation- 
al. Mr.  Millais  is  a sensational  painter,  so  is  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt.  Mr.  Woolner  is  a sensational 
sculptor ; Mr.  Ruskin’s  art-criticisms  are  sensa- 
tional; Mr.  Darwin  is  a sensational  philosopher; 
Mr.  Fechter  is  a sensational  actor;  Mr.  Spur- 
geon is  a sensational  preacher ; Dr.  Cumming  is 
a sensational  theologian ; so,  from  another  point 
of  viewq  is  Dr.  Newman ; so,  from  another  point, 
is  Professor  Maurice.  As  for  Mr.  Kingsley,  as 
poet,  novelist,  parson,  and  historian,  he  was  al- 
ways sensational.  Belgravia  is  a sensational 
magazine,  and  Miss  Braddon  is  a dreadfully  sen- 
sational novelist.  M.  Nclaton  is  a sensational 
surgeon;  M.  Edmond  About  a sensational  wit; 
Napoleon  III.  a sensaiional  sovereign;  and  Graf 
von  Bismarck  a sensational  statesman.  As  for 
Garibaldi,  he  was  never  more  than  a sensational 
patriot ; and  it  was  only  General  Giant’s  sensa- 
tional obduracy  that  caused  the  Kouthem  Con- 
federacy to  collapse. 
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“This,  is  the  cry,  this  is  the  yelp,  this  is  the 
howl  in  which  the  dullards,  and  the  dolts,  and  the 
backbiters  revel.  Suppose  that  the  sensible  por- 
tion of  society  consented  just  for  a season  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  allow  the  non-sensational- 
ists to  have  their  way  ? No  more  sensation  plays, 
no  more  sensation  poems — by-the-way,  ‘ Maud’  is 
glaringly  sensational,  and  so  is  * Enoch  Arden’ — 
no  more  sensation  novels,  no  more  sensation  lead- 
ing-articles, no  more  sensation  pictures,  no  more 
sensation  sermons,  no  more  sensation  speeches. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  calmly  dull,  to  the  tran- 
quilly inane,  to  the  timorously  decorous,  to  the 
sweetly  stupid.  Don’t  let  us  move,  don’t  let  us 
travel,  don’t  let  us  hear  or  see  any  thing ; but  let 
us  write  sonnets  to  Chloe,  and  play  madrigals 
on  the  spinnet,  and  dance  minuets,  and  pray  to 
Heaven  against  (Sensationalism,  the  Pope,  the 
Devil,  and  the  Pretender ; and  then  let  Dullness 
reign  triumphant,  and  Universal  Darkness  cover 
all.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Fifty  years  ago  a single  room  iu  a private  dwelling 
was  our  Post-office,  and  one  man  and  one  boy  were 
considered  competent  to  receive,  deliver,  distribute, 
and  make  up  the  mails  that  came  into  and  Vft  this 
city.  To-day,  in  addition  to  our  General  Post-office, 
there  are  fourteen  stations,  one  of  which.  Station  D, 
is  said  to  receive,  assort,  and  deliver  more  letters  than 
dees  the  Post-office  at  Albany ; and  hundreds  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  the  details  of  postal  affairs. 
One  or  two  simple  facts— though  they  are  astounding 
ones— will  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  of  business 
in  one  department  of  the  New  Y rk  Post-office  during 
the  last  ten  y*  is.  Iu  1S59  the  average  number  of  let- 
ters received  ffightly  in  the  “box  department"  was 
fifteen  thousand:  now  the  letters  received  nightly  av- 
erage ninety  thousand.  In  185S  the  number  of  letters 
received  at  the  “drop"fVom  carriers  and  stations  be- 
tween the  hoars  of  six  v.m.  and  half  past  twelve  a.m. 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand.  Now  the  number  of 
letters  received  between  balfpast  sixr.M.  and  half  past 
twelve  A.M.fpom  station,  drop,  and  carriers  amount  to 
about  forty-five  thousand.  During  the  twelve  mouths 
ending  with  November,  1867,  nearly  nineteen  millions 
of  letters  were  collected  from  lamp-post  boxes,  while 
over  twelve  millions  of  mail  letters  and  more  than 
five  millions  Of  city  letters  were  delivered  by  carriers 
to  our  citizens.  This  statement  does  not  include  the 
letters  delivered  through  the  five  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  boxes  which  are  at  present  rented  at  the 
Post-office. 

The  addition  which  has  this  month  been  made  to 
the  number  of  carriers— the  whole  body  numbering 
now  about  three  hnudred— will  insure  prompt,  fre- 
quent, and  careful  delivery. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Postmaster  James  Kelly,  ou 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  that  the  whole  secret  of 
the  rapid  and  accurate  postal  arrangements  of  London 
lay  iu  the  number  of  meu  employed ; that,  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  three  men  on  the  average 
were  employed  to  do  the  work  expected  of  one  in  the 
United  States.  No  less  than  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  carriers  are  employed  in  London.  So  that, 
even  after  making  every  deduction  for  difference  of 
population  which  figures  will  allow,  and  after  giving 
Americans  all  the  credit  for  greater  skill,  industry,  and 
rapidity  in  work  which  national  pride  might  possibly 
suggest,  it  still  remained  evident  that  more  letter  car- 
riers were  needed  to  perfect  our  postal  system.  It  has 
been  very  justly  remarked  that  in  one  respect  the  Brit- 
ish postal" system  is  superior  to  onrs— its  servants  are 
appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior ; and  when 
unfitted  by  ill  health  or  age  are  pensioned.  With  ns 
respect  for  service  and  age  is  not  considered.  A man 
may  grow  gray  and  break  down  his  health  in  our  Post- 
offices  and  then  he  dismissed  at  an  hour’s  notice  to 
make  way  for  some  political  favorite,  who  in  his  turn 
must  give  place  to  another. 

It  is  related  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  late  British 
. Minister,  that  he  had  not  an-  article  of  solid  silver- 
ware in  his  house ; and  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement,  he  used  to  tell  of  one  occasion  when 
burglars  entered  his  house  iu  the  night,  but  finding 
the  coveted  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  were  plated,  had  left 
them.  Even  if  one  can  well  afford  to  lose  plate,  this 
does  not  remove  the  unpleasant  shock  resulting  from 
a visit  of  burglars.  Beyond  this,  the  man  who  has  a 
handsome  set  of  gold  or  silverware  in  his  house,  or 
who  sports  a five-thousand  dollar  breast-pin,  is  uot  as 
safe  from  midnight  attacks  as  if  his  wealth  were  in- 
vested in  some  ess  noticeable  Anner. 

“Railroads  to  the  right  of  us, 

Railroads  to  the  left  of  us, 

Railroads  all  around  us, 

Thunder  and  roar.” 

So  siugs  sorile  poetic  “parodist."  Probably  his  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  recent  statement  that  when 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  are  finished 
wc  can  go  round  the  world  in  ninety  days. 

If  the  young  men  of  New  York  are  in  such  a fearfnl 
internal  condition  as  a certain  city  paper  represents 
them  to  he,  we  should  earnestly  recommend  them  to 
save  themselves  from  becoming  total  weeks  by  mar- 
rying as  soon  as  possible  some  girl  who  has  seen  a 
thimble,  who  understands  darning,  and  who  is  wiling 
to  devote  herself  to  the  business.  Read  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  young  man  who  does  his  own  mending— 
read  and  ponder.  “ Outwardly  he  may  appear  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  nnd  arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeousness 
of  purple  and  flue  linen ; but  inwardly  ho  is  the  abode 
of  rents  and  tears.  The  lining  of  that  handsome  over- 
coat is  diversified  with  large  gashes  from  which  pro- 
trude unseemly  wadding;  the  trowsers  pockets  are 
furnished  with  little  holes  through  which  a procession 
of  pen-kuives,  nickel  cents,  meerschaums,  and  door- 
keys,  quietly  meander  adowu  the  leg  to  the  pavement; 
the  waistcoat  is  without  its  buckles  at  the  back ; the 
collar  is  held  in  its  place  by  an  ingenicue  and  skillful 
device  of  pins ; and  the  shirt— alas  1 the  shirt !— is  but 
a memory  of  the  late  lamented  buttons  whose  places 
know  them  up  more." 

California  promises  to  furnish  not  only  the  best 
wines  but  the  choicest  silks.  At  a late  County  Fair 
in  that  State  specimens  of  superior  watered  silk  drees 
goods  were  exhibited ; and  numerous  facts  prove  that 
the  cntiie  State  is  well  adapted  to  silk-growing. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  stud  of  horses 
ever  owned  by  nuy  private  gentleman  is  probably  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Bonner.  Their  names  arc  fa- 
miliar—Lautern,  Peerless,  Flatbush  Mare,  Lady  Palm- 
er, Pocahontas,  The  Auburn  horse,  and  last,  but  great- 
est as  regards  speed,  the  famous  Dexter.  This  cham- 
pion of  the  American  trotting  turf  is  a dark-browu 
horse,  with  white  feet  and  nose,  a large,  well-formed 
head,  a rather  wicked-looking  eye,  and  a flowing  tail. 
Pocahontas  is  a graceful  and  beautifhl  horse,  a dailc 
rich  hay,  with  a small,  fine  head,  prond  arched  nostril, 
brilliant  eye,  and  long  tail,  sweeping  the  ground  Mr. 
Bonner’s  horses  are  driven  almost  solely  by  himself. 
They  are  never  taken  for  exercise  into  public  streets 
unless  ho  is  present,  hut  are  exercised  regularly  in  a 


path  which  surrounds  their  stable.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements of  this  stable  are  made  with  careful  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort  of  its  occupants.  These  horses 
were  purchased  by  the  owner  for  use  and  personal  en- 
joyment, and  be  does  not  permit  them  to  be  driven 
for  any  wager,  under  any  circumstances ; nor  will  he 
drive  them  himself-fbr  a wager. 

Odd  typographical  errors  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  newspapers  oi  the  day.  An  Illinois  paper  r& 
centlymnde  the  surprising  statement  that  “ two  thou- 
sand car  loads  ot  rats  had  come  East  over  western  rail- 
roads." What  the  editor  designed  to  say  was  that 
two  thonsand  car  loads  of  oats  had  come  East.  An- 
other journalist,  discoursing  upon  some  political  sub- 
ject, asserted  confidently  that  “ we  are  bnt  parts  of  a 
stupendous  whale."  If  the  word  whole  he  substituted 
for  whale  it  will  not  6eem  so  preposterous.  A city 
paper,  speaking  of  the  organ  concerts  at  Plymouth 
Church,  remarked:  “These  concerts  will  help  to  cre- 
ate a taste  for  street  organ  music ;’’  which  certainly  did 
seem  a singular  result,  until  it  was  suggested  that 
“ strict"  was  the  word  intended  to  he  used.  A clergy- 
man sent,  not  long  ago,  a notice  to  Selma,  Alabama, 
that  he  would  preach  the^ollowlng  Sunday  on  “Sel- 
ma’s Expense-Account  for  Sin.”  The  notice  was  in- 
serted iu  a newspaper,  and  by  a compositor's  blunder 
“ sin”  was  changed  into  “tin ;”  and  the  announcement 
of  that  metal  as  the  subject  of  a religious  discourse 
excited  such  curiosity  that  when  Sunday  evening  came 
the  church  was  crammed,  and  hundreds  were  mined 
away  who  could  not  find  standing-room  inside.  A 
New  Haven  journal  lately  announced  as  the  question 
for  discussion  in  a debating  club,  “ Ought  future  pun- 
ishment to  he  abolished  f ’ Cajjital  punishment  was 
what  they  intended  to  talk  about.  And  only  a few 
days  ago  a city  newspaper  gave  an  interesting  sketch 
of  a new  church  which  had  been  establbbed  under 
“ suspicious ’’  circumstances ! Evidently  auspicious  was 
the  adjective  intended  to  be  used. 

The  French  have  many  economical  devices  which 
Americans  never  think  of  or  would  quite  disdain.  For 
example,  in  the  restaurants  of  Paris  the  washer  of 
dishes  is  paid  a moderate  salary,  it  is  true ; bnt  iu  ad- 
dition, he  has  his  perquisite ; and  this  is  the  grease  ob- 
tained from  the  dishes.  The  dish-water  is  boiled,  the 
grease  skimmed  off  as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  put 
into  little  barrels  which  sell  for  about  twenty  francs 
apiece.  Sometimes  not  less  than  fifteen  of  th%ee  bar- 
rels may  be  collected  in  a month. 

A curioug  discovery  has  been  made  in  France  in  re- 
gard to  the  iufluence  of  iron  on  vegetables.  In  those 
soils  where  there  is  an  absence  of  iron  vegetation  as- 
sumes a withered  appearance,  which  is  removed  by  the 
application  of  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Harricott 
beans,  watered  with  this  substance,  acquire  an  addi- 
tional of  sixty  per  cent.  Mulberries,  peaches,  pears, 
grape-vines,  and  wheat  derive  advantages  from  the 
same  treatment.  In  the  cultivation  of  clover  wonder- 
ful advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  application  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  on  soils  where  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce an  early  crop. 

A certain  newspaper  in  Missouri  has  adopted  the 
fashion  of  giving  notices  of  marriages  iu  advunce. 
They  are  iu  the  usual  form,  with  the  words  “will  he" 
before  the  announcement. 

A man  near  Fremont,  Ohio,  lost  an  axe  a while  ago ; 
but  he  found  a river,  which  was  partial  compensation. 
This  was  the  way  of  it.  He  had  been  felling  trees  in 
the  woods.  In  walking  over  a slightly  sunken  place 
he  noticed  a hollow  sound,  and  turning,  struck  tha 
gronnd  with  his  axe.  The  axe  broke  through  and  dis- 
appeared, and  never  has  been  heard  from  since.  In- 
vestigations showed  water  below  the  surface,  and  a 
strong  current  was  discovered.  A lead  and  line  let 
down  to  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  found  no  bottom. 
The  supply  of  water  is  only  slightly  affected  hy  dronth, 
and  a pump  set  up  near  the  place  has  furnished  the 
purest  water  to  the  whole  neighborhood  during  the 
late  dry  season.  It  is  certainly  quite  a remarkable 
stream. 

A new  fire-alarm  has  been  invented  hy  a Connecti- 
cut genius.  It  consists  of  a small  box  containing  a 
series  of  springs  of  brass  and  steel,  so  arranged  that 
the  brass,  by  its  greater  expansion  nnd  contraction, 
moves  the  steel.  This  machine  may  be  set  at  any  de- 
gree of  temperature,  and  should  a fire  occur  iu  its  vi- 
cinity, nnd  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  rise 
above  the  fixed  degree,  an  alarm  will  be  struck. 

A Frenchman  has  made  an  ink  from  hydroflnorate 
of  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid  properly  thicken- 
ed, hy  which  with  any  pen  ineffaceable  characters  can 
be  traced  on  glass.  This  ink  will  be  of  service  to  tho 
chemist  and  apothecary  in  labeling  bottles  and  mark- 
ing gradations  on  glass. 


SALMON-FISHING  IN  OREGON. 

Oxe  of  the  chief  occupations — ov  rather  sports, 
since  Indians  do  not  admit  that  they  ever  work 
— of  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  is  that  of  spearing 
salmon,  as  represented  in  our  engraving  on  page 
108.  When  sitting  on  the  rocks  in  the  l ivers,  in 
a recumbent  position,  watching  and  waiting  to 
spear  the  fish  when  they  appear,  they  lo<Jk,  to  a 
person  at  a distance,  like  great  herons  watching 
for  their  prey,  only  that  in  the  case  of  the  Indians 
a long  lance,  which  serves  as  a harpoon,  is  held 
poised  in  the  hand  and  represents  the  long  necks 
and  beaks  of  the  birds. 


HUNTING  IN  AFRICA. 

One  of  our  engravings  on  page  108  is  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baixes,  formerly  a com- 
panion of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  explorations 
of  the  Zambesi  River,  nnd  represents  a hunting 
Scene  in  Africa  not  unlike  some  of  the  buffalo 
hunting  scenes  which  have  been  and  still  are  to 
be  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  sketch  wan 
made  on  the  Vnal  River,  in  the  month  of  Octo. 
her.  Immense  herds  of  wild  animals  congregate 
there  in  the  dry  weather,  when  the  smaller  rivu- 
lets and  pools  are  deprived  of  water.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  “Boute  quagga,"  or  “Bur- 
chell’s  zebra,”  the  “blees-bok,”  the  gnu  or 
“ wildc-bceste”  (both  off  the  black  and  the  brin- 
dled varieties),  the  “ harte-beeste,”  many  small 
antelopes,  and  ostriches:  while  vultures  hover 
above,  ready  to  descend  upon  the  carcass  of  any 
that  may  be  killed.  The  common  or  half-6tripcd 
quagga  is  more  often  seen  in  Kaffirland,  whilo  the 
zebra  is  met  with  in  mountainous  districts.  In 
their  later  journey  to  the  Zambesi,  Mr.  Chap- 
man and  Mr.  Baines  found  on  the  salt  plains, 
in  largo  herds,  a quagga  which  seemed  interme- 
diate between  Burchell  s and  the  true  zebi  a,  hav- 
ing the  smr.ll  equine  head,  ears,  hoofs,  and  tail  of 
the  first,  with  the  complete  and  beautiful  striping 
of  the  last. 
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INDIANS  FISHING  FOB  SALMON  IN  OREGON.— [See  Page  107.] 
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BURNING  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  ALBANY.— [Phot,  by  H.  L Fei.lowb,  Albany.] 

to  H.  J.  Hastings,  who,  in  1863,  transferred  it 
to  John  M.  Thimble,  by  whom  it  was  convert- 
ed into  a theatre.  The  Academy  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  of  amusement  in  Albany. 


LYING  IN  WAIT— [See  Poem,  Page  110.] 


to  a mass  of  cinders  and  ruin.  The  building 
was  first  opened  as  a theatre  in  1824.  In  1829 
it  was  sold  and  converted  into  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Some  seven  years  ago  the  church  people  sold  it 


bany,  on  the  morning  of  January  29.  The  fire 
commenced  near  the  roof  and  burned  downward, 
and  yet  the  flames  could  not  be  mastered.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed  and  reduced 


FIRE  AT  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Al- 


EENIAN ATTACK  ON  THE  MARTELLO  TOWER,  DUNCANftON,  IRELAND,  Jasuaut  17,  1868. 
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LYING  IN  WAIT. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  nipping  cold 
That  mode  me  feel  in  moody  frame, 

As  lately  through  the  woods  1 strolled 
One  chilly  morn  in  quest  of  game. 

I scarce  had  fetched  my  pointers  round, 

And  passed  from  out  the  shrubb'rv-gate, 
The  hall-door  neared,  when  straight  I found 
That  three  sharp-shooters  lay  in  wait. 

A.  sudden  shock— a small  surprise; 

I started,  looked  around,  and  lo! 

I saw  three  pair  of  laughing  eyes ; 

I felt  the  artillery  of  snow. 

1 looked  again,  1 looke  1 once  more ; 

The  leader  of  the  snowy  raid — 

Methought  I’d  felt  her  darts  before— 

Was  bonny  bright-eyed  Adelaide. 

In  wait  she  lay!  rier  gentle  look, 

More  potent  than  the  sun  above, 

Soon  as  surprise  my  senses  took, 

Had  thawed  the  snow-balls  into  love! 

I thought,  ah  me ! of  la  ;t  night’s  valse ; 

I laughed — no  more  in  moody  state 
Turned  to  my  stoic  maxims  false — 

My  fate  was  sealed — she’d  laid  in  wait 

She’d  killed  a heart — that  wis  her  prey; 

Jt  yielded  to  her  subtle  snare: 

The  snow  had  melted  all  away; 

More  firm,  love’s  arrow  lingered  there. 

For  love  is  warm  and  snow  is  cold, 

And  in  her  snow-lmll  love  lay  curled; 
Love  mel'ed  quick  it’s  snowy  fold — 

The  ball  she  gently  at  me  hurled. 


THE  FENIAN  WAR. 

England  continues  to  be  excited,  and  appar- 
ently very  much  frightened,  by  the  exploits  of  the 
Fenians,"  who  appear  to  be  not  only  innumerable 
but  invincible,  and  are  no  sooner  suppressed  in 
one  spot  than  they  break  out  afresh  in  another. 
The  last  news  from  Ireland  and  England  is  more 
than  usually  exciting,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
arrest  and  release  of  George  Francis  Train, 
/he  prosecution  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dublin 
Nation  for  the  publication  of  inflammatory  arti- 
cles, the  arresr  of  Marcus  Adams,  the  Head 
Centre  of  the  London  Brotherhood,  and  the  two 
nttaeks  on  the  Martello  Tower  nt  Duncannon, 
Ireland.  The  first  of  these,  which  took  place  on 
the  night  of  Jan.  20,  we  illustrate  on  page  10!). 

These  Martello  towers,  of  which  we  have  heard 
a good  deal  during  the  Fenian  war,  are  little 
funs  which  are  supposed  u>  defend  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Their  construction  dates 
back  to  the  wars  with  France  under  Napoleon, 
and  wore  intended  to  prevent  descents  on  the 
coast.  These  forts  bear  the  name  of  the  Martel- 
lo Towers  : and  are  generally  aimed  with  a sin- 
gle cannon  mounted  on  a pivot,  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  fortification. 

The  full  details  of  the  first  assault  on  this  Mar- 
tello tower  have  singularly  enough  never  been 
received  here,  though  drawings  of  the  scene  have 
come  to  hand.  The  second  attack  took  place  on 
the  night  of  January  27,  and  was  made  by  a 
small  body  only  of  Fenians.  After  receiving  the 
first  fire  of  the  garrison  the  attacking  party  re- 
tired, but  did  not  leave  the  field.  They  waited 
until  their  numbers  were  largely  increased  from 
crowds  who  seemed  to  be  near  at  hand,  and 
again  advanced  upon  the  tower,  beginning  a gen- 
eral discharge  of  fire-arms,  by  which  one  of  the 
garrison  was  wounded.  When  the  assailants 
had  almost  reached  the  foot  of  the  tower  the 
troops  again  fired,  and  two  men  were  seen  to  fall. 
The  crowd  then  fell  back  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  The  two  men  who  were  shot  were 
carried  off  by  their  companions,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  wrounded  or  killed. 
The  affuir  caused  great  excitement  in  Wexford 
County. 


“ MAKE  A NOTE  ON’T.” 

It  is  a bad  plan,  if  you  have  been  powerfully 
impressed  by  a thought,  or  scene,  or  event,  and 
wuh  to  preserve  your  impressions  in  their  original 
vividness,  not  to  make  a record  of  them  at  once. 
Impressions  are  terribly  evanescent  things ; you 
fancy,  while  subjected  to  their  powerful  influence, 
that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  recall  them  at 
w ill ; but  in  after-years,  when  you  try  to  do  so, 
you  find  that  it  requires  a greater  effort  than  your 
memory  is  capable  of.  Even  in  a few  days  much 
of  the  vigor,  much  of  the  rntiness  of  an  impres- 
sion disappears  , much  of  its  lustre  is  rubbed  off. 
Depend  upon  it,  it’s  the  only  way  if  you  want  to 
preset ve  them  from  corruption  and  decay;  em- 
balm them  at  once  in  ink  and  paper.  Gray,  the 
poet,  in  one  of  his  letters  has  some  admirable 
observations  on  the  wisdom  of  a man’s  imme- 
diately embodying  in  writing  the  notions  and 
feelings  raised  in  his  mind  by.a  place  or  event, 
if  he  would  wish  to  recall  them  to  himself  or 
make  them  known  to  any  one  else  nt  a future 
|e.  iod.  “1  aimist  envy  your  last  month,”  he 
gays,  “being  in  a very  insipid  situati  ’ myself; 
n.id  desire  you  would  not  fail  to  set  l me  some 
furniture  tor  my  Gothic  apartment,  which  is  very 
told  at  present.  It  will  he  the  easier  task,  ns 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  transcribe  yonr  little 
red  books,  if  they  arc  not  nibbed  out ; for  I con- 
clude you  have  not  trusted  every  thing  to  mem- 
o;v,  which  is  ten  times  worse  than  a lead-pencil. 
J lalf  a word  fixed  upon  or  near  the  spot  is  worth 
r.  cart-load  of  recollection.  When  we  trust  to 
the  piciurc  which  objects  draw  of  themselves  on 
our  mind,  we  deceive  ourselves;  without  accu- 
rate and  particular  observation,  it  is  but  ill  drawn 
at  first ; the  outlines  are  soon  blurted  ; the  colors 
every  day  grow  fainter,  and  at  last,  when  we 
would  produce  it  to  any  body,  we  are  forced  to 
supply  its  defects  with  a few  strokes  of  our  own 
imagination  ” 


GEN.  VAN  WYCK  AND  THE  GET- 
TYSBURG SOLDIERS’  HOME. 

General  Yan  Wyck,  who  has  been  laboring 
zealously  in  Congress  to  destroy  the  enterprise 
for  giving  a home  to  our  disabled  veterans,  is 
an  excellent  type  of  that  destructive  class  who 
may  pull  down  but  are  unable  to  suggest  the 
first  idea  for  erecting  a better  structure.  He  is 
displeased  with  the  Gettysburg  plan  for  building 
the  needed  asylum,  but  gives  no  hint  of  any 
better  manner  in  which  the  desired  end  can  be 
reached.  He  says  the  diamonds  in  the  project 
are  worthless  stones — though  the  greatest  dia- 
mond dealers  in  the  country  say  the  reverse — 
the  farm  a delusion,  the  yacht  “Henrietta”  not 
worth  an  old  song,  and  "that  the  several  large 
purses  of  greenbacks  will  prove  mere  ‘ ‘ fairy  mo- 
ney" to  the  fortunate  captors — glittering  enough 
over  night,  but  turning  to  dried  leaves  before  the 
morning.  He  does  not  say,  however,  that  the 
charter  of  incorporation  for  the  enterprise,  said 
to  have  been  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature last  year,  is  not  a binding  and  valid  char- 
ter ; und,  failing  to  say  this,  all  the  rest  of  his 
objections  are  mere  leather  and  prunella.  Here 
we  have  a charter  for  raising  money  to  build  a 
Soldiers’  Home  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg; 
and,  to  accomplish  this,  authority  is  given  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed by  Generals  Beaver,  Sickel,  anti  the  oth- 
er directors.  It  is  against  the  manner,  therefore, 
and  not  against  the  matter  of  this  movement, 
that  General  Van  Wyck,  if  at  all,  should  direct' 
his  wrath.  If  he  finds  any  of  the  prizes  worth- 
less, let  him  urge  that  they  be  thrown  overboard 
and  others  substituted.  If  the  diamonds  are  only 
paste,  kick  them  into  the  gutter,  and  let  “gems 
of  purest  ray  serene’’ — pure  and  sparkling  as 
Yan  Wyck  s own  virtue — take  their  place.  If 
the  money  prizes  are  not  enough,  let  them  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  If  the  yacht  “ Henrietta” 
should  only  be  rated  at  so  much  old  junk,  let 
her  be  scuttled  w herever  she  may  now  lie,  and 
let  the  finest  steamer  afloat  be  pm-chased  to  oc- 
cupy her  position.  All  this  can  be  done  within 
the  limits  of  the  incorporating  charter,  and  the 
people  will  not  grudge  the  increased  expense 
that  gives  assurance  our  disabled  soldiers  will  be 
taken  care  of;  but  when  General  Van  Wyck 
assails  the  charter  itself,  instead  of  the  prizes 
now  offered  under  its  provisions,  lie  is  striking 
at  the  only  practical  plan  now  before  the  country 
through  which  the  people  may  express  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  were  crippled  in  defense 
of  the  flag. 

If  the  United  States  were  a monarchy  or  em- 
pire the  matter  of  creating  a Soldiers’  Home 
would  be  extremely  simple,  taking  the  form  of 
an  edict  directing  so  much  money  to  be  raised 
by  tax  for  that  purpose ; but  here  this  cannot  be 
done,  owing  to  State  jealousies,  local  rivalries, 
and  the  inv  eterate  spirit  of  corrupt  jobbing  w hich 
now  infects  every  public  work.  Every  delega- 
tion in  Congress  would  only  consent  to  the 
measure  provided  its  own  State  should  be  as- 
signed as  the  location  for  the  new  asylum ; or 
even  if  the  bill  were  to  pass  with  the  requisite 
appropriation,  the  spirit  of  jobbery  would  inter- 
pose such  delays  tliut  all  the  sufferers  would  be 
dead  before  the  promised  relief  could  reach 
them.  What  private  enterprise  can  accomplish 
in  a year  public  jobbers  would  take  twenty  years 
and  twenty  times  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
completing ; and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  in 
a work  of  national  gratitude  such  as  this  the 
people  should  have  the  matter  left  entirely  in 
their  own  hands,  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity being  able  to  make  a personal  assessment 
of  from  one  dollar  upward,  just  as  each  may  see 
fit,  according  to  his  or  her  means  and  wishes. 

Lotteries,  like  every  thing  else,  are  not  good 
per  se,  nor  bad  per  sc,  but  must  be  judged  in 
connection  with  their  object.  Spain,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  still  raise  a large  portion  ot  their 
revenue  in  this  manner,  and  scarcely  a civilized 
government  on  earth  but  has  at  one  time  or 
other  resorted  to  this  means  of  raising  money 
for  its  necessities  or  grander  charities — finding 
it  by  all  odds  the  least  odious  manner  in  which 
taxation  can  be  imposed.  It  makes  every  man 
his  own  taxing-master,  so  that  whether  a dollar 
shall  be  given  or  ten  thousand,  can  be  decided 
by  no  other  decree  than  that  of  the  individual 
donor.  Looking  at  home  also,  is  there  to-day  a 
charity  fair,  or  fair  for  building  a church  in 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  clergy,  and 
with  the  fairest  and  most  pious  of  the  gentler 
sex  acting  as  ministering  angels,  the  visitors  are 
not  requested  to  take  chances  in  some  very  ex- 
travagant “raffles”  for  the  sake  of  promoting 
some  pious  object?  “It  is  the  cause,  my  soul, 
it  is  the  cause,”  that  gives  its  complexion  to 
every  thing ; and  while  we  earnestly  applaud  the 
activity  ot  the  postal  and  police  authorities  in 
breaking  up  tbe  swindling  lottery  and  policy 
schemes  conducted  by  sharpers  for  their  person- 
al profit,  we  can  not  in  any  manner  divine  how 
a benevolent  project,  regularly  chartered  and 
conducted  under  responsible  auspices  for  build- 
ing a soldiers’  home  at  Gettysburg,  can  come  to 
be  classed  under  the  same  condemnation. 

Turning  back  to  our  files  we  see  that  on  the 
29tli  of  January  last  an  enterprise  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  this  Gettysburg  project,  but  less  than  one 
fourth  of  its  size,  was  drawn  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute in  this  city,  the  net  proceeds  being  de- 
voted to  founding  a home  for  soldiers’  orphans. 
The  distribution  was  made  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Major-Generals  Van  Vliet  and  Bar- 
low,  the  latter  then  Secretary  of  State  ; Judge 
Charles  P.  1)  vly,  Treasurer  of  the  Noldiers’  Or- 
phans’ Fund  ; Nathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  and  oth- 
ers of  equally  high  character,  while  the  business 
manager  of  that  enterprise  was  the  same  who 
now  manager  of  the  project  which  General  Van 
Wyck  conuemns.  From  that  enterprise  ninety-  j 
nine  thousand  and  odd  hundred  dollars  were  real-  j 
ized  and  duly  paid  over  into  the  hands  of  Judge  I 


Daly  as  treasurer  for  the  Boldiers’  orphans ; so 
that  here,  as  that  scheme  was  less  than  one 
fourth  the  size  of  this,  we  have  fair  assurance 
that  certainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  besides  the  land  already  pur- 
chased, will  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  fot 
building  the  Gettysburg  Asylum.  Perhaps  the 
sum  may  be  yet  larger;  but  with  every  attack 
made  upon  it  in  Congress,  or  by  the  regular  lot- 
tery and  policy  dealers,  with  whose  profits  it  in- 
terferes, the  expenses,  of  «onrse,  are  increased 
and  the  difficulties  magnified.  The  people, 
however,  appear  to  have  taken  hold  of  it  with 
a will;  and  until  General  Van  Wyck  can  otter 
them  some  better  means  of  raising  a Soldiers’ 
Home  it  would  be  much  wiser  and  more  decent 
for  the  gallant  General  to  hold  his  tongue.  But 
whatever  may  be  his  course  can  make  little  dif- 
ference, for  the  asylum  project  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  with  whom  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail, 
and,  with  the  sympathies  of  the  people  once  en- 
listed, our  disabled  veterans  may  rest  secure  that 
the  Gettysburg  Asylum  will  be  built,  and  that 
right  quickly. — New  York  Herald. 


Reid’s  Patent  Potato  Baker  is  an  excellent  con- 
trivance. Buu,  & Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  it  for  sale. 
See  advertisement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Harper  & Brot/iees  have  now  ready: 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Lea.es 
from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands, 
from  1848  to  18G1.  To  which  are  prefixed 
and  added  Extracts  from  the  same  Journal 
giving  an  Account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scot- 
land, and  Tours  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco  - Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $1  75. 

The  charm  of  this  volume  is,  in  one  word,  its  inim- 
itable artlessness,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  preten- 
sioti,  affectation,  aud  caut.  These  are  marks  ot  the 
highest  breeding,  and  the  highest  breeding  adds  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  the  highest  station In  the  Jour- 

nals all  is  natural  and  ali  is  pure.— Edinburgh  Review. 

They  have  the  charm  wnich  perfect  naturalness 
combined  with  exquisite  grucefuluess  might  give  to 
another  writer;  but  from  their  actual  writer  they 
have  a far  higher  interest.  They  serve,  as  nothing 
which  was  written  for  the  purpose  oi  doing  it  could 
serve,  to  set  before  her  people  the  real  tone  of  the  life 
which  their  queen  has  been  for  so  many  years  contin- 
ually leading ; its  simplicity,  its  truthfulness,  its  high 
family  affectionateness,  its  thorough  sympathy  with 
all  around  tne  royal  persons  who  form  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  who,  even  in  hours  of  unusual  rest 
from  public  business,  are  still  engaged  in  discharging 
family  duties  with  a care  and  kindness  which  few 
households  could  equal,  and  perhaps  none  surpass.— 
(Quarterly  Review. 

Since  the  Queeu’s  belief  in  her  own  lack  of  literary 
gifts  is  strongly  expressed,  most  persons  will  be  in- 
clined to  note  the  evidence  which  the  “ Leaves”  afford, 
cither  in  favor  of  this  belief  or  against  it.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  belief  rests  on  no  better  ground 
than  that  pleasing  natural  diffidence  which  is  felt  by 
every  true  artist  when  he  ventures  on  a new  path. 
There  is,  indeed,  a very  great  difference  in  style  be- 
tween tbe  early  and  the  later  writing.  What  the 
Queen  wrote  at  twenty-three  is  prettily  girlish— ten- 
der, sentimental,  rather  gushing— compared  with  what 
she  wrote  at  forty-seven.  Each  style  has  its  own 
charm  of  lightness ; and  in  all  the  Queen’s  writing 
there  is  a freshness  which  compensates  a reader  for 
the  absence  of  severer  aud  more  conscious  art .—Athe- 
naeum. . . • 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE 
PRINCE  CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 
Compiled,  under  the  Direction  of  Her  Majes- 
ty the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon. 
C.  Grey.  Two  Portraits  on  Steel.  New 
Edition.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  $2  00. 

kTr-  Harter  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AfiOmnSOTURAXi 
IRON  WCBHS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
ANI>  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

Catarrh  and  Bronchitis.  Never  Cured.  Reason  Why. 
These  fatal  diseases,  the  parents  of  Consumption,  are 
always  combined  with  Scrofula.  The  false  pretenders 
with  their  Straffs, Troches,  and  Inhalations  impart  only 
temporary  relief,  leaving  the  diseases  untouched.  They 
have  no  remedy  forCatarrh  and  Scrofula  combined, and 
have  never  effected  one  cure.  The  only  positive  reme- 
dies are  Nature's  Remedials  from  Plants , which  I have 
discovered  after  60  years’  study,  and  which  eradicate 
these  diseases  for  ever.  Explanatory  circnlarone  stamp. 
Treatise  25c.  WILLIAM  K.  PRIN  CE,  Flushing,  N . t. 


DUN’T  forget 

TO  SEND  YOUR  VALENTINE  EARLY. 

CALL  ON  YOUR  OLD  FRIEND 
STRONG.  NOW  AT  NO.  503  BROADWAY. 


THE  FINEST  ASSORTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


FUN ! FUN  1 ! FUN ! 1 ! Rich,  rare,  and  racy  is  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Full  of  fun.  Alive, 
02  column,  8 page  paper.  Comic  Engravings.  Poct- 
rv,  Wit,  Humor.  It  is  unsurpassed.  Nothing  like  it. 
Each  Number  will  save  $10  in  doctor’s  bills  to  the 
leader.  Only  l}0  cents  f >r  a whole  year.  A splendid 
gift  to  every  snbscricer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Specimens  10  cents.  Subscribe  now.  Address 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  mnke  all 

kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  At  ; •le«, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyt  l 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand  L . .,y 
made,  and  sold  nt  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
he  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents  by  i 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  1 


pRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 

After  Oil  and  Water-Color  Paintings. 

nun!. 

Albnm  ot  Cuba.  (Four  Pictures) $4  oo 

Autumn  Leaves— Maple 1 oo 

Autumn  Leaves— Oak  aud  Elm 1 00 

Wood  Mosses  and  Ferns 1 50 

Bird’s  Nest  aud  Lichens 1 50 

Nine  American  Views 9 00 

Group  of  Chickens  (after  Tait) 6 00 

Group  of  Dncklings 5 00 

Group  ot  Quails 5 00 

Six  American  Landscapes  (per  set) 9 00 

Early  Autumn  on  Esopus  Creek  ) 0 00 

Late  Autumn  in  the  White  Mountains)  G 00 

(These  are  companion  pieces,  bv  A.  T.  Bricher.) 

The  Bullfinch  (after  Crnikshankj)  S 00 

The  Linnet  • “ / companions  8 00 

The  Baby;  or,  Going  to  the  Batli 8 00 

The  Sisters  (companion  to  The  Baby) 3 00 

The  Poultry-Yard  (after  Lemn.ens) 6 00 

Poultry  Life— A (after  liemmens))  . rn 

Poultry  Life— B (comp’n  pictures))  Pa  r 4 50 

Dead  Game,  by  G.  Bossett 3 OO 

Flower  Bonqnet 0 00 

Blackberries  in  Vase 0 00 

Corrpggio’s  Magdalena 10  00 

Under  the  Apple-Tree  (by  Niles)  > , , f,n 

Rest  on  the  Roadside  (companion))  Pair 5 00 

Cherries  and  Basket  (after  Granberry) 7 60 

Strawberries  and  Basket  (after  Granberry) 7 60 

The  Kid’s  Play-Ground  (after  Bruitb) 0 00 

A Friend  in  Need 0 00 


V Send  for  “ Prana's  Chromo ; a Journal  of  Popu- 
lar Art,"  which  contains  a ull  catalogue  of  Prank's 
publications,  with  descriptions  of  the  process  of  making 
Chromos,  and  Letters  from  distinguished  Americans  on 
Popular  Art  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boetom_ 


PDiRlVW  BmiCGS’S  CURATIVE 

LU JLY 1 v UL  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns : no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  ail  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  60c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  2uS  Broadway,  New  York. 


rt>  | A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
1 tP  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 

All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  ao  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  609  Broadway,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


“ Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

FEBRUARY,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story  "by  Dinah  M flock 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  tbe  first  Number  for  1803  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  bemg  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Hari’F.u’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

A n Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Sc  its o ethers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Mag  azine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Nnmbers  for  Six  Months,  will  he  famished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by. mall,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Nnmbers  for  a Year,  will  be  famished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postnee  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a vear,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
tern-, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 

P Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  tbe  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  n Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pnvable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  tor  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  3lanaxine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $t  60  per  Liue,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages.  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  sack  insertion. 
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“ In  the  hours  of  our  Happiness  and  Prosperity  let  us  remember  the  Unfortunate  and  Disabled 
Soldiers  who  saved  us  a Country  and  a Nationality — Lincoln. 

GR-AJSTD  POPULAR  MOVEMENT 

TO  ERECT  THE 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM 

FOR  INVALID  SOLDIERS , 

CHARTERED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  MARCH  C,  1807. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  provide,  by  public  exertion,  a NATIONAL  HOME  for  our  disabled 
Soldiers,  to  erect  an  asylum  for  those  \vu  >,  in  their  patriotism  have  served  their  Country  at  the  expense  of 
their  health  and  happiness ; who,  in  the  battle  for  the  Nation's  life  were  maimed,  and  are  now  incapable  of 
working  for  their  own  maintenance.  France  has  her  Hotel  Des  Invalided  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  great 
Napoleon;  England  her  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals,  the  former  being  one  of  the  finest  architectural 
structures  ever  devoted  to  charity.  Russia,  Prussia,  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  European  Countries  have  magnifi- 
cent retreats  for  the  nnfortnuate  Soldiers.  Monarchies  provide  for  the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  caused  by 
war,  bnt  free,  prosperous,  Rki-uislic.in  America  has  no  place  for  her  crippled  and  sick  Soldiers  but  the  county 
pGi.r-li.mse,  or  the  sidewalks  of  her  crowded  cities.  These  noble  patriots  left  happy  homes  to  save  onr  com- 
mon country  in  the  hour  of  her  deep  distress.  VVe  pledged  to  them  our  lasting  gratitude,  and  now  those 
who  are  dependent  look  to  us  in  their  utter  need  to  redeem  those  pledges.  They  have  performed  their  part— 
we  enjoy  tne  result  of  their  sacrifices : we  must  not  be  recreant  to  our  obligations.  Let  ns  each  devote  but  a 
single  dollar  to  this  purpose,  and  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  will  afford  the  Soldiers  a Home,  and  our  Country 
will  be  honored  by  tue  noble  Institution. 

THE  LAND  HAS  BEEN  PURCHASED 

Bv  this  Association,  and  Ten  Thousaud  Dollars  have  already  been  paid  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Bat- 
tle-Ground ; about  thirty  ucres  (adjoining  the  site  of  General  Meade’s  Headquarters)  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  uses  of  the  Asylum. 

SPIUCI-A-Xj  aSTOTICHL 

At  a meeting  of  the  Incorporators,  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  January  10, 1SC8,  It  was  Resoloed,  that 
the  entire  ns',  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  the  Asylum. 

General  Jamk6  A Bpavkr,  President. 

Lieut.  Gkobge  B.  Bebqen,  Secretary.  General  Uobatio  G.  Sickel,  Treasurer. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Diamond  Goods,  Pearls,  Emeralds,  Rubies,  and  other  precious 
Stones,  as  described  in  the  ljst,  and  find  them  all  genuine. 

Hence  Bboh.,  Diamond  Importers,  20  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

J.  Hermann,  Diamond  Setter,  394  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Having  perfect  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  your  enterprise,  and  heartily  indorsing  your  noble  object,  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  tender  you  gratuitously  the  use  of  my  show-window  for  the  display  of  your  diamonds. 

John  N.  Gknin,  613  Broadway. 

From  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

I recommend  to  all  Postmasters  thnt  they  shall  aid  this  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  enterprise. 

A.  W.  RANDALL. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Rkvf.nue. 

DVicreas,  the  Supervisors  oftbe  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  have  made  due  application  to  John 
H.  Diehl,  Collector  of  Iutemal  Revenue  for  the  Second  Collection  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
permission  to  hold  a Gift  Festival,  and  presented  to  him  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  proceeds  of  said  Gift 
Festival  will  be  devoted  to  charitable  uses; 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Supervisors  to  hold  such  Gift  Festival,  exempt  from  all  charge, 
whether  from  special  tax  or  other  duty  in  respect  to  said  Gift  Festival.  E.  A.  Rollins  Commissioner. 

Having  labored  for  three  years  to  erect  a Home  for  our  Crippled  Veterans,  and  having  passed  a bill  for  thnt 
purpose  in  the  New  York  Legislature  incorporating  some  one  hundred  of  onr  best  citizens  as  directors— but 
under  which  bill  no  action  bus  been  had,  from  that  time  to  this — and  knowing  the  great  and  crying  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  shame  of  leaving  onr  disabled  veterans  to  starve  or  beg,  1 hereby  most  cordially  endorse 
your  enterprise,  and  it  shall  have  all  the  aid  of  my  tougne,  pen,  aud  influence. 

Very  truly  yours,  Chas.  G.  Halplne. 

Fully  sympathizing  with  yonr  great  object,  I tender  you,  gratuitously,  the  services  of  my  Full  Orchestra 
on  the  occasion  of  your  Festival  at  Irving  Hall.  Theodore  Tuomab. 

In  order  to  promote  public  confidence  in  the  highest  degree,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  object,  the 
Association  ha:  decided  to  place  the  $300, 000  Worth,  of  Diamonds  unpublic  exhibition  in  the  show-window  of 
tne  large  Fur  and  Hat  Establishment  of  John  N.  Genin,  No.  613  Broadway  (under  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  N.  Y. 
Tue  world-renowned  Yacht  Henrietta  has  also  been  purchased. 

There  will  be  1,200,000  tickets  Issued  at  one  dollar  each,  admitting  the  holders  to  the  Fair  and  both  of  the 
GRAND  !MTJSIC.A.Xj  FESTI'V.AJLiS : 

One  at  TRYING  HALL,  New  York,  Saturday  evening,  February  8, 1838,  aud  one  at 

HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Philadelphia,  Saturday  evening,  February  22, 1S08,  on  which  latter  occasion  a 
I nominee  of  prominent  citizens  will  be  selected  to  associate  with  the  Management  in  making  the  distribu- 


tion, before  tbe  audience  at  the  PRESENTATION  FAIR  to  commence 
« ’clock,  A.M.,  at  HorticultnralJInll. 


i Monday,  February  24th,  at  10 


$641,950  in  Valuable  Presents 

tr  ill  be  distributed  among  the  Ticket-Holders,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  and  the  following 
SCHEDULE  OF  AWARDS. 

i No.  A.  1 Present  in  United  States  Greenbacks,  $100,000. 


I.  1 Present  in  Greenbacks $30,000 

1.  1 Present  in  Greenbacks 30,000 

3.  1 Yacht,  the  famous  “Henrietta" 60,000 

4.  1 Diuiuond  Necklace,  48  Brilliants 30,000 

6.  1 Diamond  Brooch  aud  Ear-rings  (all  large 

diamonds) 25,000 

6.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings  (all  large 

diamonds) 26,000 

7.  1 Diamond  Brooch  and  Ear-rings 15,000 

5.  1 Diamond  Necklace,  28  Brilliants,  Star 


9.  1 Dmmon’l  Necklace,  29  Brilliants 

10.  1 Diamond  Cross,  set  in  Silver  (large  dia- 

monds)   . 

11.  1 Diamond  Slide,  16  Brilliauts 0,000 

12.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 5,000 

13.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 5,000 

14.  1 Diamond  aud  Pearl  Cameo  Bracelet, 

Brooch,  and  Ear-rings 6,000 

15.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 4,000 

1(3.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

17.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000 

IS.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

19.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch  aud  Ear-rings.  4,00o 

20.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

21.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 4,000 

22.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Scarf  Pill 4,000 

23.  1 Diamond  Clnster  Brooch 4,000 

24.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet 4,000 

* 3,500 

3,500 
3,600 
3,500 


1 Diamond  Emerald  Cluster 

7.  1 Pearl  Necklace 

. 1 Pair  Dlamoud  Single  Stone  Ear-rings  .. 

. 1 Diamond  Cross 8,000 

i.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,000 

. 1 Diamond  Single  Stoue  Pin 3,000 

..  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stoue  Ear-rings  . . . 3.000 

:2>.  l Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 8,000 

34.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,00o 

35.  1 Pair  Diamond  Single  Stoue  Studs 3,000 

3(3.  1 Diamond  Brooch  (tu  Silver) 3,000 

31.  1 Diamond  Clnster  Brooch 3,000 

38.  1 Diamond  Siugle  Stone  Pin 3,<mi0 

39.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 3,000 

40.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Brooch 2,600 

■il.  I Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 2,000 

12.  1 Diamond  aud  Emerald  Brooch 2,500 

. 1 Diamond  Single  Stoue  Pin 2,500 

.1  Pearl  Breasi-Ptu,  Ear-Riugs,  aud  Head 

Ornament 2,600 

..  1 Diamond  Siugle  Stone  Pin 2,500 

. 1 Diamond  Cross 2,500 

. 1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Ornament 2.50O 

- 1 Diamond  Single  Stoue  Pin 2,600 

■.  1 Diamond  Simile  St. me  Ring 2,<'0<i 

'.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Stem  Pin 1,500 

31.  1 Single  Stone  Diamond  Ring 1,500 

32.  1 Diamond  Cross 1,500 

53.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Ear-Rings 1,600 


57.  1 Diamond  Single  Stoue  Ring 1,6()0 

58.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 1,500 

69.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 1,500 

(30.  1 Choice  Emerald  Stud 1,500 

01.  1 Single  Stone  Ring 1,600 

02.  1 Single  Stone  Pin 1,500 

03.  1 Clnster  Brooch 1,600 

04.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Pin 1,500 

06.  1 Pair  Diamond  Siugle  Stone  Ear-Rings.  800 

00.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 800 

07.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Cluster  Ring  ...  800 

08.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Bracelet,  Ear-Rings, 

and  Pin 800 

09.  1 Camel’s  Hair  Shawl 800 

70.  1 Diamond  and  Ruby  Three  Stone  Ring . 800 

71.  1 Diamond  and  Emerald  Cluster  Ring  ...  800 

72.  1 Diamoud  Cluster  Brooch 800 

73.  1 Pair  Diamond  Cluster  Studs 0U0 

74.  1 Gent’s  Gold  Watch  and  Heavy  Chain  . . GOO 

76.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring,  Star  setting  600 

70.  1 Diamond  Garret  Cluster  Ring 500 

77.  1 Diamond  Siugle  Stone  Pin 500 

78.  1 Emerald  Knob 500 

79.  1 Pair  Diamond  and  Ruby  Ear-Rings 500 

8u.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 400 

81.  1 Diamond  aud  Emerald  Stem  Pin 400 

82.  1 Ladies’  Diamond  Set  Watch 400 


. 1 Diamond  nud  Opal  Ring 

80.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Stud 

87.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 

88.  1 Diamond  Three  Stone  Ring 

89.  1 Diamoud  Single  Stone  Stud 

90.  1 Pearl  Scllrf  Ptu 

91.  1 Diamoud  Clnster  Ring 

92.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Ring 

93.  l Gent's  Diamond  and  Ametnyst  Riug  . . 

94.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Pin 

95.  1 Catneo  & Pearl  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings. 

90.  l Cameo  Brooch 

97.  1 Diamond  Single  Stone  Riug 

98.  1 Diamond  Cluster  Ring 

99.  1 Ladies’ Gold  Watch 

190.  1 Coral  Brooch  and  Ear-Rings 

101.  1 Pair  Garnet  Sleeve  Buttons 

102.  1 Gold  and  Pearl  Scarf  Pin 

103.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin 

104.  1 Emerald  Scarf  Pin  . . 
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trated  Presentation  Work  entitled  tbe 

“ Tribnte-Book,”  at  $20  each 20,000 

1105 — 2104.  1000  Photograph  Albums,  at  $5. ..  5,000 

Also  120,000  Cash  Presents,  $1  each 120,000 

Making  in  the  Aggregate  122,104  Presents,  val- 
ued at .$041,950 

now  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  us  in  registered  letters  or  post-office  orders,  in  sums  from  $1  to  $25  at  onr  risk. 
Larger  amounts  should  be  rent  iu  Drafts  or  by  Express  at  the  following  Club  Rates: 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $ 4 50  I 40  Tickets  to  one 'address $35  00 

10  **  “ 9 00  50  “ “ 43  60 

20  “ “ 17  50  I 100  “ “ S3  00 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  ASSOCIATION, 

540  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE,  1120  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

Digitized  t,w  PR0^DracE»R-L,C0HTBE0S-,A®E:'T8- 


j C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  Removed  from  42  to  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  P.  0. 

Superior  Imitation  O-old  Hunting  Watches, 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keepiug  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  us  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  iu  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  iu  regard  to  weat 
aud  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  nracb.  Each  one 

’ id  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 

, >d  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

^ — , , — those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $G.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  tbe 

United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goo'ds  aie 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


The  combined  annuals  of  phre- 
nology and  PHYSIOGNOMY,  for  1805-G-7 
and  1SG8.  One  volume,  200  pages,  200  illustrations, 
containing:  The  Races  of  Men,  with  portraits;  Cause 
and  Cure  for  Stammering  and  Stuttering;  also  of 
Bashfulness,  Diffidence,  nnd  Timidity,  and  of  Jeal- 
ousy: Influence  of  Marriage  on  Morals;  Effects  of 
Marriage  of  Cousins;  Portraits  of  Clergymen,  States- 
men, Boxers,  Indians,  Negroes,  &c.,  including  John- 
son, Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Brigham  Young,  Bright, 
Cobden,  Carlyle,  Rev.  Dr.  Pitsey,  Martinean,  Fronde, 
Thiers,  Iiuskin,  Kingsley,  Disraeli,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
many  others.  A CAPITAL  HAND-BOOK,  with 
“Signs  of  Character,  and  How  to  Read  Them.”  Sent 
postpaid  by  return  mail,  for  C9  ct«..  by  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York 


Star  and  Comet 

KEROSENE 
Burners  & Chimneys. 
THE  HANDIEST 
AND  BEST. 

No  EXPLOSION  can 
take  place  where  these 
^Burners  are  used. 

Sf.nd  fob  Cmctn.An. 
$3  for  sample  dozen, 
v well  packed. 

F.  R.  DOMINICK, 

893  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.— The  MAGNETIC  TIME  IN- 
DICATOR and  Compass,  in  a neat  case,  with  a 
glass  shade,  steel  and  German  silver  works,  while  en- 
ameled dial,  ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  servicea- 
ble. Warranted  to  denote  conect  time,  and  keep  in 
order  for  two  years.  Where  satisfaction  is  not  given, 
the  money  will  be  returned.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ; 3 
for  $2,  by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

THjfcimiSTIAIf,  60  GEM’S, 

A large,  live,  S-pnge  Monthly  Religious  and  Family 
paper,  containing  facts,  incidents,  tales,  sketches,  mu- 
sic, poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young, 
old,  saiuts,  sinners,  one  aud  all.  No  sectarianism,  con- 
troversy, politics,  puffs,  pills,  or  patent  medicines.  GO 
cts.  a year ; 10  copies  for  $5.  For  Sunday  Schools,  10 
copies  $4.  Send  10  cts.  for  3 specimens  before  you 
forget  it.  Vol.111.  begins  Jan., ’68.  1000  pages  new, 
live  Tracts  for  $1.  Address,  II.  L,.  HASTINGS, 
Tract  Repository,  19  Lindall  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  comaiuing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac..  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

2G  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


-1 REATEST  WONDER  and  Miracle  of  the  age.  25 
T cents  a Package ; $2  per  dozen  packages. 

W C.  WEMYSS,  575  Broadway,  New  York. 


1 HO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 UVJ  for  25  cts. ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  26  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR'S  GUIDE 

TO  TnE 

Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden. 

NOW  READY. 

A Debcbh*ttvf.  Work  of  140  pages,  fully  illustrated 
with  u beautiful  coloied  plate  nud  100  engravings, 
containing  a list  of  over  2,500  varieties  rf  Fiower  aud 
Vegetable  Seeds ; also,  160  varieties  of  the  choicest 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus  All  the  novelties  b.  th  >.f 
the  Flower  and  Vegetable,  for  18GS,  will  be  found  de- 
scribed in  the  above  work. 

The  following  Testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  ns, 
ancl  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds: 

From  Hr.  John  Mantas,  Waukeegan,  FI.  — “Your 
Guide  came  safe,  nnd  pleases  me  much;  It  is  the 
best  I ever  saw.” 

From  Mrs.  E.  Fitzgerald , East  Sanbornton,  Belknap 
Co.,  X.  //.—“It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I 
have  studied  your  Am ait.Cu’u  Guile.  I have  e-teemed 
it  highly.  Its  pages  at  e full  of  valuable  information, 
reliable,  plain,  and  practical,  and  attinctively  con- 
veyed—just  what  every  new  beginner  warns." 

From  T.  Hill,  Oakland  Cottage,  Yonkers,  X.  Y.,  March 
2, 18C7.— “It  is  without  exception  the  best  arranged, 
useful,  and  instructive  work  I have  soen,  for  amateurs 
especially." 

IVomSttis  D.  IT.  Miller,  Winchester,  Randolph  Co.,  hid. 
—“I  have  received  your  Guide  for  the  Flower  aud 
Kitchen  Garden,  for  which  you  have  my  sincere 
thanks.  It  is  very  valuable  for  all  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate Flowers  nnd  Vegetables.  Bnt  praise  from  me  is 
needless ; it  must  recommend  itself  to  any  one." 

From  Mr.  Ii.  F.  Stanly,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  March  17, 
1SG7.— “Thanks  for  yonr  Amateur  Guide.  It  is  in- 
deed pleasant,  useful,  and  instructive.’' 

Tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  three  c o.ored  plates,  price, 
postpaid,  60  cts. : in  paper  covers,  pt.it, .uni,  to  cts. 
Address,  WASHBURN  A CO.,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

A Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  art  of 

WOOD  ENGRAVING 

With  a description  of  the  necessary  tools  and  appa- 
ratus, and  directions  for  their  use.  With  Illustrations. 
Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  by  the  pub- 
lisher, JOSEPH  WATSON,  05  Water  Street,  Boston. 

HOVEY  A CO.’S  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden,  for  18GS,  is  now  ready — 
containing  140  pages  of  small  type;  Illustrated  vvilh 
80  new  aud  beautiful  engravings  of  the  most  popular 
and  showy  Flowers  and  novelties,  with  fall  descrip- 
tions of  nearly  2500  Varieties  of  Flow  er  nud  Vegetable 
Seeds,  accompanied  with  complete  practical  directions 
for  their  cultivation  and  treatment,  and  a colored 
plate.  Mailed  free  to  nil  npplicauts  on  the  receipt  of 
25  cents.  Address,  HOVEY  A CO.,  53  North  Market 
Street,  Boston. 


AGENTS,  M.  Wagner  A Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  will 
pay  you  $20  to  $40  per  week  nnd  expenses,  to  fell  their 
new  nDd  valuable  inventions.  Particulars  sent  free. 


ESSAYS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  on  Errors  and  Abu-es 
incident  to  Youth  and  Early  Manhood,  with  the 
Humane  View  of  Treatment  and  Cure.  Sent  by  mni  I, 
free  of  charge.  Address,  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION, 
Box  P,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  fob  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Addiess,  Miss  Emily  Nelson. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving:  largo 
quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
e selling  at  tbe  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  G0c.,  70c„  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  ^ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  C0c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  i?  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  ^ lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %Mfo._ 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  26c.,  30g.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  BieakJ'ast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  ancl  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  3jl  days,  aud  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  ut  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  np  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  nnd  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  aud  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  clnb  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  nud  we  will  pm  each  parry’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  ot  the 
clnb  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  ordere,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  clnb.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

•Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  Clnb.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
bnt  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  nnd  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company. 

BEWARE  of  all  concents  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  otir  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  ns  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  cusv,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name.  „ 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  Amencan  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

I Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. . 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PHINCE^aCOS. 

AU  TO  MAT  I C Q BG  AN.  S 
AN  D ME  L O DE  O N S. 

Foily  thou  sand  arenow  in  us(‘ 

BUFFALO, N Y.  CHICAGO, ILL 


[February  15,  1868, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

Orders  by  mall  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


WANTED  I 


V'/ET  < 
A'URse 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  44  years. 
WAKEROOMS,  No.  662  BROADWAY. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  3T  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DOLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
X of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repan-ed.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  6846. 


“Aix  Men  who  Use  Plane  Irons." 

We  hereby  authorize  all  “Hardware  Dealers"  to 
allow  their  customers  to  try  our  “Clover-Leaf Plane 
Irons,”  and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  take  them  back, 
refund  price  paid,  and  charge  irons  over  to  us. 

We  want  Mecuanios  and  Dealers  to  bun  no  Risk 
in  Buying  our  Plane  Ikons. 

See  that  our  /■-"% 


THE  BABY  THAT  WON’T  TALK  AT  PRESENT. 

Bless  your  souls,  ladies,  the  child  won’t  talk  for  several  months  yet.” 

‘My  Policy!’  that’s  a little  dear.” 

d.  “Yes,  Baby:  say  ‘My — my — My  Policy!’  that’s  a nice  ’ittle  darling.” 

e.  “Now,  my  Precious,  put  down  that  ’ittle  horse  one  minute,  and  say  ‘Con-gress. 
“Yes,  my  Pet,  say  ‘ Re-con-struc-tion.  ’ ” 

Here’s  a penny  for  Baby:  say  ‘Greenbacks,’  darling — ‘Green-backs!’” 


Nubse  W e.  “1 

Dame  A.  J.  “Say  1 
Mother  W.  H.  S — 

Lady  Ben  W e. 

Granny  Henry  W- 
M ADAME  A.  T.  S T. 


TRADE 


MARK 


A Horse  Doctor  Free. 

SICK  AND  INJURED  ANIMALS 
CURED  GRATIS. 


Our  Entire  Stock 

IS  NOW  OFFERED  AT 

REDUCED  PRICES, 

in  view  of  our  REMOVAL  up  town  in  the  Spring. 
WHITE  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second  Choice,  143 
pieces,  $30. 

PLATED  WARE  FROM  ROGERS,  SMITH  & CO. 
GOLD-EDGE  TEA  SETS,  44  pieces,  $11. 
DECORATED  TEA  SETS,  $13. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  6c  CO., 

479  Broadway.  4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 


T7ARMERS  WHO  WANT  TO  BE  RICH 

I should  save  every  penny  they  can.  Enough  can 
be  saved  in  one  year  to  buy  a cow  by  making  your 
own  soap.  It  will  only  cost  two  cents  a pound,  and 
is  very  easily  made.  Use 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  WHITE  ROCK 
POTASH. 

Full  Directions  with  every  Can. 

Office,  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Press  your  storekeeper  to  get  it  for  you. 


REYNOLDS,  BARBER  & CO., 

Steel  Tempering  Works, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Wilkes’  Spirit  of  the  Times,  the  great  Family, 
Sporting,  and  Literary  Weekly  Paper  of  the  United 
States,  employs  a distinguished  Veterinarian  Profes- 
sor, who  gives  advice  and  prescriptions,  through  its 
columns,  free,  to  all  inquiries  concerning  Sick  or  In- 
jured Horses  or  Cattle  sent  to  the  paper  by  mail. 
The  cures  of  hundreds  of  valuable  animals  attest  the 
importance  of  this  department  of  the  Spirit.  Replies 
are  made  promptly  to  all  inquiries,  whether  from  sub- 
scribers or  not.  No  horse-owner  or  Veterinary  stu- 
dent should  be  without  the  Spirit.  Single  copies  to 
be  had  at  the  news-stands.  Subscriptions  $5  a year. 

Address,  Editor  “Wilkes’ Spirit,”  New  York.  0 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 
LaJLJL  country  houses. 

New  Designs,  $1  60  postpaid. 
JHPA  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

ARCHITECT,  191  Broxdway, 

_ - - B Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 

all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

Gettysburg  Asylum 

FOR 

Invalid  Soldiers, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

IRVING  HALL,  NEW  YORK, 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  8. 

THEODORE  THOMAS,  ESQ,  MUSICAL  DIRECTOR. 

ASSISTED  BY  THE 

Distinguished  Vocalist  ‘MISS  MARIA  BRAINERD  and  the  Full 
Orchestra,  with  Soloists, 

Mr,  G-,  MATZKA  will  preside  at  the  Piano. 

TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


THOMSON’S  PATENT 

GLOVE  FITTING”  CORSET 


consumption  cured. 

NUpham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle  ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  26  South  Eighth  SVPRllada.,  and  all  Druggists. 


LOOK!  LOOK! 

HO  MORE  BOOKS  RUINED  BY  CARRY- 
ING WITH  A STRAP. 

MILUEB  & WATBON’S 

f PATENT  BOOK  CLAMP 

, Save.  Tl«e,  Money  * Trouble. 
t>  BecomnMufed  bp  all  School  Teacher.. 

X . ,Sen‘  t°  any  p-  O-  Address  in  the 
|)  United  States  on  receipt  of  50  cts. 

i Miller  & Watson. 

, »OL*  M AKUFACTURKR9, 

an  Centre  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


IF  YOU  ARE  TROUBLED  with  a Cough, Weakness 
of  the  Lungs,  Sore  Throat,  Pain  in  the  Side,  or  Kidney 
Complaints,  White  Pine  Compound  will  help  you,  and, 
as  a general  thing,  effect  a permanent  cure. 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

IN  DURABILITY,  ELEGANCE  OF  SHAPE,  AND 
COMFORT  TO  THE  WEARER. 

At  Retail  byLORD  & TAYLOR,  and  all  first-class 
dealers.  At  Wholesale  by 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  & CO., 

391  Broadway,  New  York. 


[Patented  October  1, 1867.] 

Reid’s  Patent  Potato  . 

$4  Bach.  and  Biscuit  Baker.  *4  Each- 

On  receipt  of  Price,  BULL  & CO.,  Stove  Manufac- 
turers, Buffalo,  N.Y.,  will  send  a Baker.  All  who  use 
them  praise  them.  Saves  fuel  and  time.  No  delays. 
It  rests  directly  over  the  fire,  like  a pot.  The  shelf  is 
adjustable  to  any  degree  of  heat.  Heats  rapidly.  Does 
as  well  with  a low  fire  as  a hot  one.  Heating  tip  the 
oven  done  away  with.  The  fire  is  always  ready.  In 
the  morning  bakes  as  soon  as  you  can  boil  a kettle  of 
water.  Bakes  quickly,  therefore  better.  Housewives 
and  others  will  appreciate  all  this.  Agents  wanted 
every  where.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


PART  I. 

1.  Opening  March  (Greeting) 

2.  Overture  (The  Daughter  -of  the  Regiment) 

3.  Song  (Will  he  Come?) 

| Miss  Bhainer 

4.  Waltz  (Vienna  Bonbons) Strauss 

5.  Patriotic  Song  (The  Standard  Bearer) Lind^aintner 

Solos — Comet  and  Trombone — Messrs.  DieIz  and  Letsch. 

6.  Grand  National  Medley C.  Kopfitz 

IPAJE1T  II. 

7.  Overture  (William  Tell) Rossini 

„ (Polka  Mazourka  (Arm  in  Arm...) *. Strauss 

* (Polka  (Empire  City) “ 

9.  Valse  Brilliante  (L’Estasi) Arditti 

Miss  Brainerd. 

10.  Romance  from  L’Eclair Halevy 

Solos — French  Horn  and  Flute — Messrs.  Schmitz  and  Rietzel. 

11.  Grand  Selection  (II  Trovatore) Verdi 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Tickets  are  only  to  be  shown  at  the  door,  and  can  be  retained  by  the  purchaser  until  after  the 
distribution  of  Awards.  (See  Descriptive  Circular.) 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Music,  Drug,  Book,  and  Fancy  Stores  generally,  and  at  ti  e 
offices  of  the 

Gettysburg  Asylum  Association, 

546  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

217  G-RAND  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  E,  D, 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICERS  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


.Michaelis 

.Donizetti 

..Sullivan 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  saved  on  Dry  Goods  of  every 
description.  Every  package  $1.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  SYMONDS  & Co.,  129  Chambers  St.,  N.l. 


Hew  York. 


Speedy  Cure 

F°B 

NEURALGIA, 

iUnversaLNeiiralgiaj  ALI 


TRADEMARK 


Over  100  Styles  Toilet  Soaps, 
HONE  BETTER  IMPORTED. 


'WajjTL)  / NERVOUS 

y DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  arc 

^***^  Magical. 

eccipte»?  Brice  and  postage.  One  package, 
tss  six  do.,  »5.00,  postage  27  cts.  i twelve  do, 
i.  S*-M  bv  nil  druggists. 

& 00.,  120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tales  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS  06  Broadway. 


Sent  by  mail  on  re 

1.00,  postage  6 centi 

9.00,  postage  48  cts. 

TURNER i 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
polnting  at  60  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE. 

'Out  of  the  402,270,711)  letters  which  annually 
pass  through  the  United  States  mails,  4,306,508 
are  misdirected  or  unpaid  and  go  to  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office  at  Washington.  Our  own  corre- 
spondence— by  no  means  light,  since  we  have 
had  very  frequently  to  open  over  a thousand 
letters  a day — has  taught  us  that  there  are  a 
great  many  careless  people  who  consign  not  only 
their  effusions  but  their  money  to  the  mails  with 
the  most  reckless  negligence ; what  must  be  then 
the  experience  of  the  venerable  clerks  of  the 


Dead-Letter  Office  who  examine  the  misdirected 
ones  of  a daily  correspondence  of  over  one  mill- 
ion letters  ? It  is  hardly  credible  that  frequent- 
ly letters  reach  the  Department  at  Washington 
which  have  the  name  of  the  town  as  well  as  that 
of  the  State  omitted  from  the  direction ; or  that 
often  there  is  no  other  address  than  that  of  the 
town  and  State,  the  name  of  the  person  being 
omitted  as  totally  unimportant.  And  occasional- 
ly letters  thus  carelessly  directed  contain  money 
or  other  valuables. 

But  if  the  misdirections  of  dead-letter  offices 
are  curious  often  their  contents  are  far  more  sin- 


gular. A great  many  persons  have  a singular 
idea  of  the  nature  of  mailable  matter;  and  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Department  at  Washington 
may  be  found  articles  of  every  character  resur- 
rected from  the  dead-letters.  While  our  artist 
was  making  the  sketch  on  this  page  a worn-out 
gaiter  boot,  size  24,  was  disemboweled  from  a de- 
funct package  and  consigned  to  the  waste  bundle. 
Hoop-skirts,  night-gowns,  embroidered  slippers, 
as  well  as  lace  collars  and  such  light  wearing 
apparel,  are  supposed  by  some  deluded  females 
to  be  mailable  matter ; while  oil-paintings,  jew- 
elry, and  sometimes  even  glass  ware  pass  by 


Uncle  Sam’s  express  rather  than  those  of  Ad- 
ams’s. 

Our  sketch  of  this  interesting  bureau  of  the 
Postal  Department  at  Washington  illustrates  the 
process  of  disposing  of  the  dead-letters.  The 
work  of  opening  the  letters  and  arranging  them 
in  bundles  is  done  by  male  clerks,  some  of  whom 
have  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  De- 
partment. One  of  the  old  gentlemen  shown  in 
the  sketch  is  a brother  of  a former  Postmaster- 
General.  When  the  letters  have  been  opened, 
they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  passed  to  female 
clerks,  who  occupy  a balcony  which  extends 
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THE  DEAD-LETTER  OFFICE  AT  WASHINGTON.  —[Sketched  nv  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Conr 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1868. 

, in  the  Tear  18C8,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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around  the  apartment.  Those  letters  winch  con- 
tain money  or  valuables  are  passed  directly  to  the 
chief  cleiks  or  Uheuds  of  divisions,”  and  by  them 
registered  and  carefully  noted  and  examined.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  female  clerks  to  investigate  the 
bundles  of  opened  letters  ana  discover  all  inform- 
ation that  may  be  contained  which  will  facilitate 
the  return  ot  the  dead-letter  to  the  sender. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Dead-Letter  Office 
chow  that  of  the  4,306,508  letters  consigned 
thereto  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1'07,  3,010,002  were  domestic,  and  179,466 
foreign.  Nearly  half  a million  were  held  for 
non-payment  of  postage.  These  statistics  show 
that  the  number  of  dead-letters  diminished  near- 
ly one  million  dining  the  lust  year,  and  this 
gratifying  result  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  envel- 
opes with  a request  for  the  return  to  the  writers 
of  unclaimed  letters  directly  ficm  the  post-office 
addressed.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  lifty  mill- 
ions of  these  enveliqtes  were  used  during  that 
year,  the  Department  supplying  about  one-third 
of  the  number. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  great  amount  of  pa- 
per wasted.  Such  letters  as  can  not  be  returned 
to  their  owners  are  sold  by  contract,  and,  by  a 
patented  process,  reduced  to  a t ulpin  ihe  presence 
ot  a post-office  offi  iai ; from  this  the  ink  is  ex- 
tracted, and  the  pulp  worked  rate  paper 

So  proiitable  has  this  prov»-  that  the  other 
departments  at  Washington  are  saving  their  waste 
paper,  und  the  Treasury  Department  has  lately 
made  a proposal  to  supply  the  Postal  Department 
with  envelopes  made  from  defaced  fractional  cur- 
rency. 
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NEW  YORK  POLITICS. 

THE  Republican  Convention  of  NewYorkhas 
declared  its  preference  for  General  Grant 
as  a candidate,  for  the  Presidency,  and  for  Gov- 
ernor Fenton  as  Vice-President.  The  Conven- 
tion appointed,  the  delegates  to  Chicago,  and 
adopted  a series  of  simple  and  decided  resolu- 
tions, which  express  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Grant  and  Fenton,  the  heartiest  sympathy 
with  Congress,  and  the  most  stringent  desire 
of  an  economical  administration  of  the  Gov- 
erament.  The  Convention  was  large,  enthu- 
siastic. and  unanimous.  The  temporary  Chair- 
man, the  Hon.  J.  M.  Van  Cott,  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  a very  admirable  and  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  principle  and  position  of  the  party, 
and  the  difference  in  the  city,  which  appears  in 
every  Convention,  had  a fair  hearing,  and  was 
determined  as  usual. 

Upon  this  point  we  have  only  to  repeat  what 
we  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  Convention.  The 
Republican  party  does  not  wish  to  exclude  any 
honest  votes.  It  welcomes  all  who  accept  its 
principles  and  approve  its  policy.  Its  conduct 
shows  that  it  does  not  wish  to  reopen  old  differ- 
ences when  they  are  once  settled ; and  with  its 
National  delegation,  headed  by  the  names  of 
General  Sickles  and  Lyman  Tremain,  it  will 
hardly  be  accused  of  a reluctance  to  honor  those 
who  have  not  always  acted  with  it.  But  if  Gen- 
eral Sickles  and  Mr.  Tremain  had  been  Repub- 
licans, and  had  last  year  actively  engaged  in  a 
movement  the  inevitable  result  of  which  would 
have  been  the  overthrow  of  the  party,  and  had 
openly  supported  the  Democratic  candidates 
and  policy,  with  what  face  could  those  gen- 
tlemen ot  their  friends  have  insisted  upon  the 
party  honors  this  year? 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  every  year  go  to  the  Convention 
from  the  city  and  demand  what  they  call  recog- 
nition. What  is  recognition  ? Many  of  them 
supported  Mr.  Hoffman  for  Governor.  Their 
peculiar  organa  constantly  deride  the  policy 
which  the  Republican  party  adopts.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  discover  why  they  are  uot  practically. 
Democrats  in  every  thing  but  the  name,  and 
yet  they  perpetually  demand  “recognition.” 
Recognition  as  what  ? As  representatives  of 
the  Republican  party,  as  interpreters  of  tlie  Re- 
publican policy,  as  candidates  for  Republican 
honors  ? Such  a claim  is  palpably  uufuir.  If 
they  wish  recognition  as  Republicans  merely — 
they  have  it  if  they  sincerely  support  the  party. 
If  they  wish  something  more — if  they  aim  at 
party  honors,  they  ought  certainly  to  see  that 
the  surest  way  to  them  is  not  the  provocation 
of  dissensions:  it  is  a quiet  blending  with  the 
mass  of  the  party,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 

But  when  they  urge  their  constant  argument 
that  the  Republican  vote  diminishes  in  the  city, 
what  do  they  mean?  Is  the  vote  smaller  be- 
cause they  themselves  vote  against  the  party  ? 
And  is  that  a cogent  reason  for  giving  them  a 
“ leeognition”  which  consists  iu  conspicuous 
position  or  leadership?  Is  it  not  the  simple 
truth  that  these  gentlemen  diverged  from  the 
party,  and  is  it  not  equally  true  that  nothing 
prevents  their  return  to  it  ? When  Mr.  Spen- 
cer or  Mr.  Greeley  speak  of  the  party  as  do- 
ing better  without  them  they  mean  merely,  we 
presume,  that  an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a 
false  friend.  But  why  should  there  be  any 
false  friendship  in  the  matter?  Why  do  not 
the  contestants  vote  and  act  with  the  party  ? 

They  will  not,  of  course,  claim  that  they  have 
been  the  only  faithful  Republicans,  and  that 
the  rest  were  in  error.  For  they  will  recall 
what  Mr.  WEEirxhjUK  jhimsetf  teonfessed,  and  t 


they  must  concede  that  Mr.  Weed’s  difference 
with  the  great  party  with  which  he  was  so  long 
associated  sprang  from  the  adoption  by  that 
party  of  a policy  which  he  did  not  favor.  Mr. 
W eed  would  hardly  insist  that  he  had  been  a 
consistent  Republican,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  words;  and  if  lie  would  not  make  the 
claim,  surely  none  of  the  gentlemen  who  now 
act  with  him  can  properly  urge  it.  Their  duty 
as  siucere  Republicans,  by  which  we  now  mere- 
ly mean  voters  who  prefer,  from  whatever  rea- 
son, to  support  the  Republican  party — is  to  ac- 
knowledge its  present  organization ; and  when 
they  have  done  so,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  to  endeavor  to  change  that  organization 
within  the  hue  of  the  party.  Every  man  of 
the  contestants,  we  are  very  sure,  would  do 
more  in  a single  day  to  obliterate  all  difference 
by  quietly  uniting  with  the  party,  than  they  can 
ever  do  by  obstinate  persistence  in  a quarrel 
with  which  the  party  in  the  State  has  no  sym- 
pathy. 

The  New  York  Republicans  have  begun  be- 
times. Their  voice  is  clear  and  firm.  But  the 
great  result  of  the  campaign,  to  which  every 
generous  American  who  believes  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  imperatively  demands  the 
ascendency  of  the  Republican  party,  looks  hope- 
fully forward,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  most 
diligent  and  intelligent  and  conscientious  labor. 
It  will  be  a contest  of  reason  and  patriotism 
with  the  surviving  traditions  of  the  political 
demoralization  wrought  by  slavery  upon  the 
public  mind. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
GENERAL. 

Tiiere  can  no  longer  be  a doubt  of  General 
Grant’s  opinions  upon  the  political  situation. 
He  has  spoken  as  he  should  have  spoken,  not 
in  obedience  to  a party  request,  or  to  satisfy  the 
exigency  of  a Presidential  canvass,  but  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duty,  and  in  reply  to  a 
verbal  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  disregard  the  law.  Of  the  scope  and 
manner  of  the  General’s  reply  every  body  in 
the  country  is  now  aware.  He  says  in  ihe  most 
positive  tone  that  his  intention  is  and  has  been 
to  obey  the  law — an  intention  which,  when 
asserted  by  General  Hancock,  threw  the  Presi- 
dent into  ecstasies  of  delight — and  he  adds  that 
he  thinks  all  the  wretched  falsehood  which  has 
lately  issued  from  the  White  House,  through 
certain  newspapers,  is  an  attempt  to  involve 
him  in  the  resistance  to  law  for  which  the 
President  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity. 

In  a question  of  veracity  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  General  very  few  intelligent  per- 
sons, we  presume,  would  long  hesitate,  which  to 
believe.  It  is  certainly  a painful  duty  for  any 
citizen  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  be  does  not 
believe  the  President  to  have  told  the  truth : 
and  to  obviate  that  necessity  General  Grant 
generously  states,  at  the  close  of  liis  letter  of 
January  25,  that  the  President  may  have  mis- 
understood him.  But  that  is  hardly  possible. 
The  President’s  intention  to  use  General  Grant 
to  the  General’s  political  ruin  has  be»n  evident 
from  the  day  that  lie  called  him  to  the  War 
Department.  He  counted  undoubtedly  upon 
the  involuntary  flexibility  of  a soldier  who  had 
lived  remote  from  politics  in  the  hands  of  a 
trained  politician.  Grant  was  too  popular. 
He  commanded  the  confidence  of  thoughtful 
men,  as  well  as  the  admiration  ot  the  multitude. 
There  were  plain  signs  that  he  was  to  be  an  ir- 
resistible candidate  for  the  Presidency,  unless 
his  fame  were  in  some  manner  tarnished,  or  bis 
incompctency  somehow  exposed.  He  was  not 
yet  the  fully  accepted  favorite  of  the  most  rad- 
ical Republicans,  and  it  would  be  an  ingenious 
and  effective  movement  to  entangle  him  in  a 
net  of  false  appearances. 

For  this  purpose  he  was  made  to  displace  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  Republican  representative  in  the 
Cabinet.  For  a moment  the  plot  seemed  to 
succeed.  Those  Republicans  who  were  opposed 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  made  the 
most  of  the  occasion,  and  spoke  c.f  his  action 
with  a regret  which  betrayed  Ihe  utmost  satis- 
faction. Gradually  the  truth  began  to  appear. 
The  General  quietly  discharged  his  duties,  mil 
remained  upon  the  best  possible  terms  with  Mr, 
Stanton.  Those  who  truly  comprehended  the 
position  of  affairs  felt  that  he  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Stanton  as  the  representative  of  the  anti- 
reactionary  spirit  in  the  Cabinet,  aud  were 
content.  The  feeling  for  him  in  the  country 
deepened.  Without  writing  letters  or  making 
speeches,  he  became  more  and  more  the  ac- 
cepted candidate  of  the  liberal  party  under 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
meeting  in  New  York,  proceeding  from  a great 
interest  which  is  not  political,  reminded  the 
President  of  his  own  forlorn  positiou  and  wan- 
ing hopes.  The  natural  and  admirable  silence 
of  the  General,  who  had  always  spokeh — and 
unmistakably — whenever  a proper  occasion 
arose,  was  as  puzzling  to  his  enemies  as  it  was 
satisfactory  to  his  friends.  The  impeachment 
failed.  Generals  Ord  and  Pope  were  removed. 
Congress'debated,  and  as  the  necessity  of  action 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  approached,  the 
President  resolved  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advant- 
age. 

Nobody  should  be  surer  of  his  weapons  aud 
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of  his  adversary  than  a political  fencer.  The 
President  made  another  thrust — and  has  thrown 
himself  instead  of  touching  his  opponent.  There 
is  something  comical  in  his  discomfiture,  if  it 
did  not  involve  some  very  grave  considerations. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  be  reinstated, 
and  desiring  to  thwart  the  course  of  law,  the 
President  tried  to  engage  General  Grant  as  an 
accomplice.  He  failed  ignominiously,  and  in 
revenge  declared  that  the  General  had  promised 
to  help  him  break  the  law.  The  General,  of 
course,  denies  it,  but  says  that  the  President 
may  have  thought  otherwise.  To  say  that  the 
President  must  have  thought  otherwise,  or  he 
would  have  removed  the  General,  is  folly.  The 
President  is  not  of  mettle  that  would  brave  the 
sure  consequence  of  such  an  act.  He  hoped  to 
place  General  Grant  in  the  attitude  of  passively 
opposing  Congress  by  awaiting  an  order  of  the 
■Supreme  Court — and  was  again  foiled. 

The  correspondence  will  not  materially  affect 
the  opinion  which  honorable  men  hold  of  the 
President,  but  it  shows  that  General  Grant  is 
as  faithful  as  he  is  silent,  and  as  sagacious  as 
he  is  brave.  The  most  skeptical  Republican 
now  sees  what  many  have  always  known,  that 
the  General's  devotion  to  the  principles  upon 
which  alone  the  country  can  be  restored  to  per- 
manent peace  is  sure  and  profound.  We  all 
talk  so  much  in  this  country  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  a man  to  be  steadfast  and  right  unless 
he  occasionally  vociferates  the  fact  of  his  fidel- 
ity. But  there  is  something  in  the  total  want 
of  exaggeration  both  in  General  Grant’s  char- 
acter and  conduct,  a charm  of  blended  modesty, 
sagacity,  and  simplicity,  so  unusual  among  our 
public  men,  that,  as  with  Lincoln,  its  contem- 
plation tends  to  high  public  benefit.  He  is  the 
only  prominent  candidate  for  any  office  who 
knows  not  Buncombe. 

From  this  time  forward  he  must,  of  course, 
endure  a pitiless  storm  of  the  foulest  slander. 
The  very  doubt  which  his  silence  inspired  in  the 
minds  of  some  reactionary  managers,  that  he 
could  be  made  the  candidate  of  negro  hate  and 
repudiation,  will  touch  their  darts  with  a more 
acrid  venom.  But  the  man  who  advanced  from 
tranquil  obscurity  to  be  the  great  soldier  who 
victoriously  ended  the  war,  and  whose  moder- 
ation and  subordination  to  law  are  as  admirable 
as  his  warlike  genius,  will  know  how  to  preserve 
his  own  self-respect  and  the  enthusiastic  confi- 
dence of  his  friends  amidst  the  furious  false- 
hoods of  party  malignity. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OVER  OFFICERS. 

The  question,  what  are  the  relative  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President  in  adjusting  the 
relations  growing  out  of  civil  war,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  respective  powers,  inoreases  in  in- 
terest as  each  new  and  important  event  arises 
in  our  progress  toward  th6  consummation  of. 
peace.  The  minds  of  some  are  embarrassed  by 
the  extraordinary  admission  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  Congress  is  acting  outside 
of  its  just  constitutional  limits  • and  some  con- 
fusion is  produced  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Chancellor  Kent,  In 
the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries,  page  1G5, 
affirms  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and.  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  make  peace ; 
but  it  is  reserved  to  Congress  to  declare  war. 
Mr.  Madison,  iu  his  celebrated  articles  under 
the  signature  of  “ Helvidius,’’  takes  the  same 
ground,  basing  it  wholly  upen  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power,  which  is  in  these  words  “ He  [the 
President]  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  amt  con.-ent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  ihe  Senators 
present  ccticnr."  There  is  no  other  ground  for 
this  opinion.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
deduction  as  to  where  the  authority  to  make 
peace  is  lodged  is  erroneous,  as  applied  to  a 
civil  war ; as  no  party  on  the  other  side  capa- 
ble of  making  a treaty  is  admitted  to  exist.  In 
case  of  a foreign  war  with  an  acknowledged 
power,  there  would  perhaps  be  a necessity  for 
closing  it  by  treaty,  and  such  tieaty  when  made 
would  undoubtedly  govern.  If  when  the  >nter- 
\icw-was  pending  at  Fortress  Monroe  between 
agents  of  the  so-called  Confederate  Govern- 
ment and*  President  Lincoln  an  understanding 
hud  been  reached,  the  mutters  in  1 1 Mere  vice 
might  perhaps  have  been  arranged  by  treaty, 
agreed  to  in  the  first  instance  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Davis;  but  as  the  interview  was  fruit- 
less, it  can  not  be  affirmed  with  certainty  what 
course  would  have  been  taken  in  the  opposite 
contingency.  It  might  have  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  President  Lincoln  to  submit  the 
matter,  in  case  of  an  understanding,  to  Con- 
gress for  its  decision  ; for  this  would  have  been 
the  true  course.  The  President  alone  has  no 
power  to  terminate  and  tie  up  the  ends  of  a 
war;  on  the  contrary,  the  power  (except  in  the 
case  of  a foreign  war  ended  by  tieaty)  is  lodged 
solely  witji  Congress.  Vattel.  in  his  Law  of 
Nations,  page  432,  says;  “The  Fame  power 
who  has  the  power  of  making  war,  of  determin- 
ing on  it,  of  declaring  it,  and  of  directing  its 
operations,  has  naturally  that  likewise  of  mak- 
ing and  concluding  the  treaty  of  peace.  These 
two  powers  are  connected  together,  and  the 


latter  naturally  fellows  the  former.  If  the  ruler 
of  the  state  is  empowered  to  judge  of  the  causes 
and  reasons  for  which  the  war  is  to  be  under- 
taken, ot  the  time  and  circumstances  proper 
for  undertaking  it,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  supported  and  carried  on,  it  is  therefore 
his  province  to  set  bounds  to  irs  progress,  to 
point  out  the  time  when  it  shall  be  discontin- 
ued, and  to  conclude  a peace.”  Blackstone, 
at  258  of  his  Commentaries,  1st  volume,  con- 
firms this  view,  as  follows : “ And  wherever 
the  right  resides  of  beginning  a national  war, 
there  must  also  reside  the  right  of  ending  it,  or 
the  power  of  making  peace.”  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  iu  3d  Dallas,  page 
54,  referring  to  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion (in  which,  however,  the  right  to  make 
peace  is  conferred  in  express  terms),  say:  “In 

Congress  were  vested the  rights  and  powers 

of  war  and  peace there  must  be  a supreme 

power  or  will — the  rights  of  war  and  peace  are 
component  jutrls  of  this  supremacy.”  The  only 
authority  conferred  on  the  President  besides 
that  relating  to  treaties,  which  has  the  least 
bearing  on  this  subject,  are  the  clauses  which 
vest  in  him  “the  executive  power;"  which 
provide  that  “ he  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,”  and  of  the  militia  while 
in  service,  and  that  “he  shall  take  caie  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.”  These,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  executive  powers,  while  the 
power  to  declare  war  is  made  wholly  legislative , 
as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
clauses  which  bear  upon  it.  It  is  “ the  United 
States”  (Constitution,  §4,  art.  4),  not  the  Exec- 
utive, “which  shall  protect  each  of  them”  (the 
States)  “against  invasion  ; and against  do- 

mestic violence.”  The  necessary  powers  for 
these  purposes  and  for  declaring  war  were  ex- 
pressly conferred  on  Congress  among  the  enu- 
merated powers.  “The  Congress  shall  have 
power”  (says  the  Constitution)  “ to  declare 

war,” “to  provide  and  maintain  a navy; 

to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions ;”  and  “ to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers.” 

It  is  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  only  control, 
if  it  amount  to  control, » r the  authority  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subjectof  wav  and  peace,  is  contained 
in  the  clause  authorizing  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur.  The  President  can  do 
nothing  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  nor  can  the  two  jointly  do  any  thing 
without  the  existence  and  action  of  a ruler  of 
acknowledged  authority,  competent  to  make, 
and  who  has  assented  to,  a treaty  with  our 
Government.  In  a war.  such  as  lately  raged 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  is  wholly  unfettered  as  respects 
its  termination  as  well  as  its  commencement. 
The  power  cf  Congress  with  respect  to  civil 
war  is  unspent  until  peace  is  accomplished  to 
its  satisfaction.  No  interference  of  the  Execu- 
tive, except  in  the  single  case  of  a ti  eaty,  if  that 
were  possible,  can  affect  it.  The  terms  on 
which  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee  were 
accepted  do  not  impair  this  power,  the  extent 
of  which  was  measured  by  the  emergency  that 
called  it  into  being,  which  put  at  stake  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  Until  Congress 
decides  that  these  great  interests  are  placed  on  a 
basis  of  security  the  powers  which  war  called 
into  existence,  and  which  supplant  those  of 
peace,  remain  in  force.  In  war  the  collected 
forces  which  are  arrayed  for  our  destruction 
must  be.  met  by  an  equivalent  or  greater  force  ; 
and  ii-  lie  power  to  assault  is  unlimited,  that 
lor  il  use  must  be  equally  unlimited.  The 
framer.-,  of  our  Constitution  could  not,  and  did 
uot,  therefore,  set  any  limits  upon  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  in  declaring,  conducting,  or 
terminating  a civil  war,  but  made  its  powers 
commensurate  with  the  emergency. 

The  question  has  arisen  in  adjusting  the 
terms  of  peace — for  this  the  country  is  now  en- 
gaged in — whether  it  is  competent  for  Congress 
to  bestow  powers  on  an  officer  created  by  its 
own  authority  without  direct  responsibility  to 
the  Executive.  The  Constitution,  in  the  clause 
$ 2,  Art.  II.,  conferring  on  the  President  the 
power  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  certain 
officers,  provides  expressly  that  ‘ tfee  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  ot  such  in/erior 
officers  us  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  ot  law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments.” 

In  the  case  cf  Kendall  against  the  United 
States,  reported  in  12th  Peters,  625,  Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney  observes:  “The  office  of  Postmas- 
ter-General was  not  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  are  its  powers  or  duties  marked  out 
by  that  instrument.  The  office  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress,  and  whenever  Congress  creates 
such  an  office  as  that  of  Postmaster-General 
by  law,  it  may  unquestionably  by  law  limit  its 
powers,  and  regulate  its  proceedings,  and  may 
subject  it  to  any  supervision  or  control,  exec- 
utive or  judiciul,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Leg- 
islature may  deem  right.” 

iQ  delivering  the  opinion 
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of  the  Court  in  that  case,  says  (page  612):  “It 
was  urged  at  the  bar  that  the  Fostmaster-Uen- 
eral  was  alone  subject  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  this  law ; and 
this  right  of  the  President  is  claimed  as  growing 
out  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.  This  is  a doctrine  that  can  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  this  Court.  It  would  be 
vesting  in  the  President  a dispensing  power, 
which  has  no  countenance  for  its  support  in  any 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  asserting  a prin- 
ciple which,  if  carried  out  in  its  results  to  all 
cases  falling  within  it,  would  be  clothing  the 
President  with  a power  entirely  to  control  the 
legislation  of  Congress  and  paralyze  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.” 

As  the  case  arose  during  the  Presidency  ot 
General  Jackson,  and  was  argued  in  behalf  of 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster -General,  by  the 
Attorney -General  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Butler,  and  by  Mr.  Ivet,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  all  the  points  which  ingenuity  and  ability 
could  raiso  were  presented  to  the  Court,  and 
that  the  decision  against  the  pretenses  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  made  with  all  the  caution  and 
solemnity  which  marked  the  course  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  important  Constitutional  ques- 
tions. 


OUR  MINISTER  IN  ENGLAND. 

If  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  really 
resigned  his  position  Mr.  William  E.  Robin- 
son will  probably  be  glad,  but  the  country,  which 
values  gi-eat  ability  and  the  most  efficient  serv- 
ice at  a most  critical  time,  will  bo  sincerely 
sorry.  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  first  appoint- 
ments of  President  Lincoln,  and  arrived  at  his 
post  just  after  the  famous  recognition  of  the 
rebel  States  as  a belligerent  power,  which  is 
now  the  subject  of  very  serious  and  even  critical 
discussion.  He  was  herald  2d  chiefly  by  his 
name,  for  he  had  not  been  conspicuous  in  pub- 
lic life  except  as  the  Buffalo  Free-soil  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1848,  and  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  during  the  stormy 
session  of  1860,  etc.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  the  speech  which  he  made  in  the  House  after 
the  movement  of  secession  had  begun.  It  was 
very  grave,  as  conciliatory  as  a truly  sagacious 
lover  of  liberty  could  then  justly  be,  and  was 
solemnized  by  the  profound  impression  of  the 
inevitable  conflict.  In  May,  1861,  he  went  to 
London  as  United  States  Minister. 

A man  of  ample  fortune,  of  secluded  habits, 
and  reserved  temperament,  Mr.  Adams  was  an 
accomplished  political  student,  and  his  prepara- 
tion of  the  Life  and  Works  of  his  grandfather, 
John  Adams,  had  made  him  very  familiar  with 
our  own  history.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  political  anti-slavery  men,  and  had  taken 
an  earnest  part  in  the  great  debate  which  ended 
in  the  war.  When  he  went  to  England,  there- 
fore, he  was  an  admirable  representative  of  the 
views  which  had  at  last  succeeded  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government.  He  was  in  accord 
with  the  dominant  feeling  and  conviction  of  the 
country,  and  by ‘training  and  temperament  was 
curiously  fitted  for  his  post.  His  masterly  per- 
formance of  his  duties  is  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  the  war ; and  his  correspondence 
with  Earl  Russell  upon  all  the  difficult  ques- 
tions that  demanded  consideration  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  honorable  chapters  of  our  diplo- 
macy. He  has  been  seven  years  Minister,  and 
his  career  has  nobly  maintained  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  his  name. 

Within  a few  months  he  has  been  violently 
assailed  by  the  Fenian  champions  as  negligent 
of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  traveling  in 
England  apon  lawful  business;  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam E.  Robinson,  a Democratic  Representative 
from  Brooklyn,  a gentleman  of  Irish  birth  and 
a Fenian,  has  discharged  a great  deal  of  loose 
rhetoric  at  Mr.  Adams.  For  ourselves,  with 
due  respect  for  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  we  do  not  believe  that  an  out- 
rage upon  any  American  citizen  was  ever 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and  disre- 
garded by  him.  It  is  his  misfortune,  of  course, 
that  our  Government  has  no  determined  policy 
upon  the  question  of  the  alienation  of  allegiance ; 
but  we  wait  for  the  evidence  that  the  rights  of 
any  peaceful  American  citizen  have  been  vio- 
lated by  Great  Britain  within  the  knowledge  of 
Mr  Adams  and  without  action  upon  his  part. 
Irishmen  hot  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish 
Republic  in  New  York,  landing  in  England  or 
Ireland  and  arrested  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances of  conspiracy,  are  not  presumptively 
American  citizens.  When  they  demand  Mr. 
Adams’s  protection  as  such  it  is  his  duty 
promptly  to  ascertain  die  truth,  and  he  is  not 
the  man  to  omit  any  duty. 

We  do  not  know  that  his  reported  resignation 
springs  from  any  complaint  of  dereliction  of  duty 
— nor  from  the  stories  of  any  new  M'Cracken. 
But  we  do  know  that  if  it  be  true  we  lose  a 
man  from  the  public  service  who  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  responsibilities.  Nor  do  we  know 
what  are  his  views  of  the  present  situation  at 
home.  The  course  of  his  son,  Mr.  John  Quin- 
cy Adams,  has  been  asserted  to  be  not  without 
the  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  father.  But 
we  judge  Mr.  Adams  by  his  public  words  and 


acts,  and  they  are  thus  far  such  as  every  honor- 
able American  must  approve. 

As  we  write,  his  successor  is  not  announced. 
Of  the  three  gentlemen  named  for  that  position 
— Mr.  Sew  ard,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour — we  very  much  prefer 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Seward’s  appointment 
would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  unfriendly  feeling  toward  him 
in  England.  It  would  be  painful  to  every  gen- 
erous American  and  every  liberal  English  mind 
that  the  reaction  of  slavery  and  of  our  most 
disgraceful  epoch  should  be  represented  in  En- 
gland by  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  as  our  Minis- 
ter. Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  if  not  a Repub- 
lican, was  true  to  the  country  in  its  peril,  and 
was  therefore  contemptuously  rejected  as  Sen- 
ator by  the  Democratic  party  in  his  State.  He 
is  by  no  means  a representative  of  the  best 
American  spirit  and  conviction ; but  we  shall 
surely  have  no  right  to  complain  if  a President 
who  removed  Mr.  Motley  upon  the  word  of 
M'Cracken  should  nominate  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  as  Minister  to  England.  But  whoev- 
er goes  upon  President  Johnson's  nomination 
will  not  tarry  very  long , for  the  regenerated 
public' sentiment  which  sent  Mr.  Adams  will, 
after  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  name  his  suc- 
cessor. 


FROM  VIRGINIA. 

A letter  from  a Virginian  who  deplores  the 
folly  which  refuses  to  accept  the  terms  of  recon- 
struction offered  by  Congress,  says  that  a large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  under  the 
domination  of  the  old  Democratic  leaders,  and 
that  the  La  Crosse  Democrat  and  similar  North- 
ern papers  are  believed  to  express  the  control- 
ling sentiment  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Convention  now  sitting  in  Richmond  is  regarded 
as  a body  which  means. to  subject  the  State  to 
negro  supremacy,  and,  although  the  white  voters 
are  a majority  of  all,  and  as  a class  have  certain- 
ly a superior  education  with  :.lx  the  advantages 
of  influence,  they  prefer  to  sulk  and  to  let  the 
State  stagnate.  Our  correspondent  adds : 

“We  have  built  up  around  us  a Chinese  wall  ot 
prejudice,  and  will  not  suffer  that  wall  to  be  broken 
down,  even  to  promote  our  own  welfare. 

“ As  to  being  loyal  citizens,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
be  so,  if  the  term  loyal  implies  any  affection  for  the 
United  States  Government  or  attachment  to  it.  We 
regard  it  as  a despotism,  cruel  and  oppressive.  Its 
yoke  is  burdensome  to  us.  We  will  cast  it  off  when 
we  can  do  so.  We  advocate  the  repudiation  of  the  Na- 
tional debt,  and  every  measure  that  would  be  injurious 
to  the  Government,  not  remembering  that  what  would 
be  pernicious  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  also  exert  a disastrous  Influence  on  our  own 
welfare.  We  are  opposed  to  the  education  of  the  no- 
groes— that  would  have  a tendency  to  place  them  on 
an  equality  with  ourselves.  Our  prejudices  make  us 
blind  to  our  best  interests." 

This  is  a condition  of  feeling,  as  we  have 
often  said,  which  ought  to  surprise  no  one. 
The  theory  that  the  late  war  was  a silken  joust 
of  arms,  in  which  having  conquered  we  have 
only  to  bow  gracefully  to  the  defeated  knight 
and  invite  him  to  dinner  that  all  may  be  serene, 
is  the  very  ecstasy  of  folly.  The  chief  element 
of  statesmanship  is  common-sense ; and  no  one 
but  a visionary  or  hopeless  doctrinaire  would 
seriously  imagine  that  a sound  and  permanent 
reconstruction  could  be  effected  by  inviting  the 
late  rebels  to  resume  control  of  the  various 
States  that  attempted  secession.  Whatever 
may  be  the  right  way,  that  is  the  wrong  way; 
and  if  the  country,  tired  of  trying  other  meth- 
ods, should  at  last  try  that,  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculably  disastrous. 


THE  OHIO  “MARTYR.” 

The  New  York  World,  in  a severe  article 
upon  Vallandigham,  does  all  that  one  news- 
paper can  do  to  read  him  out  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Why  it  should  now  suddenly  turn  upon 
the  eminent  “Martyr”  and  roundly  denounce 
him  will  not  at  once  appear  to  every  one  who 
is  not  tolerably  familiar  with  current  politics. 
The  illustrious  “Martyr”  has  certainly  not 
changed  his  views;  but  he  lias  written  an  ar- 
ticle prophesying  a heavy  Democratic  defeat  in 
Ohio,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
will  do  what  he  can  to  prove  himself  a true  proph- 
et. This  is  the  occasion  of  the  violent  attack 
of  the  World,  which  is  of  the  opinion  that  Val- 
landigham has  done  all  the  service  which  the 
Democratic  party  could  expect  of  him,  and  that 
he  may,  therefore,  now  be  contemptuously  kick- 
ed aside. 

Now  it  does  not  need  a very  remarkable 
memory  to  recall  that  in  the  year  1863  Val- 
landigham was  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  not  then 
residing  in  the  State,  having  been  expelled  the 
country  for  aid  given  to  the  national  enemy. 
The  Democratic  party  made  as  usual  a very 
loud  canvass.  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  is  now 
urged  as  Minister  to  Austria,  stumped  the 
State  for  Vallandigham,  and  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  triumphant  return  of  the  illus- 
trious exile  from  banishment.  The  “ Martyr,” 
however,  was  defeated  by  a hundred  thousand 
majority,  and  was  not  much  heard  of  until  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1864,  in 
which  he  was  an  accredited  delegate,  and 
framed  the  second  resolution  of  the  celebra- 
ted platform,  which,  as  he  stated  in  a letter  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1864,  received  fifteen  out 


of  eighteen  votes  in  the  Platform  Committee ; 
and  in  his  speech  at  Dayton,  upon  his  return 
from  Chicago,  he  said  of  the  Convention  “it 
meant  peace,  and  it  said  so.”  The  World  says 
that  Vallandigham  and  Mr.  Pendleton  “ both 
held  pronounced  views  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war.”  The  truth  is,  that  they  both  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  war  itself,  not  its  conduct;  they 
were  both  secessionists,  and  one  of  them  was 
the  regular  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio  in  1863,  and  the  other  was  the  regular 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  in 
1864. 

Why  is  Vallandigham  now  contemptuously 
cashiered,  while  Mr.  Pendleton  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  promising,  and  certainly  the  most 
logical,  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency ? That  he  tried  to  defeat  Colonel  Burns, 
a political  rival,  and  now  foretells  the  loom  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  may  he  conven- 
ient pretexts  for  denouncing  him  with  loath- 
ing; but  the  real  reason  is,  that  Vallandi- 
gham is  a living  monument  of  the  party  position 
of  his  associates  luring  the  vvai,  and  that  is 
a memory  which  the  party  managers  would  now 
gladly  ob  iterate  if  they  could.  We  say  the 
party  position,  not,  certainly,  the  position  of  all 
Democrats.  Nor  is  the  coming  election  to  be 
determined  solely  by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  war.  But  when  the  reaction  reveals  its 
candidate,  whether  he  be  epauleted  or  not,  the 
country  thoroughly  aroused,  and  mindful  of  its 
late  history,  will  see  in  his  supporters  the  party 
which,  when  Grant  was  taking  Richmond  and 
Sherman  was  marching  to  the  sea,  cried  Amep ! 
when  Vallandigham  in  its  name  declared  the 
war  a failure. 


OUR  CITY  SCHOOLS.  < 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  our  last 
issue  on  “ The  Expense  of  the  City  Schools”  we 
have  received  a copy  of  an  elaborate  Report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, showing  the  operations  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  under  existing  laws.  This  is  a 
public  document,  and  one  which  invites  the  ex- 
amination of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction. 

It  appears  from  this  Report  that  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
1 8C7,  of  which  Hon.  Ornon  Archer  was  Chair- 
man, and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  introduced  by 
Hon.  Horatio  Ballard,  a member  of  that  com- 
mittee— providing  funds  for  this  purpose — pro- 
pose this  year  to  furnish  additional  school  accom- 
modations sufficient  for  10,000  children.  This 
will  necessitate  an  expense  of  $601 ,954  — 
$50,000  of  which,  by  a provision  of  the  Act,  is 
devoted  to  erecting  a school-house  for  colored 
children. 

The  whole  fund,  estimated  by  the  Board  for 
the  year’s  expenses,  including  the  above  amount, 
is  $2,900,000,  of  which  the  salaries  of  the  2514 
teachers  employed  in  the  Day,  Evening,  and 
Normal  Schools  amount  to  $1,677,500. 

In  consideration  of  the  high  position  acceded 
to  the  school  system  of  the  city  by  the  represent- 
atives from  all  our  neighboring  cities,  as  well  as 
by  visitors  from  abroad,  for  its  liberality  and 
efficiency,  the  exhibit  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion seems  to  show  commendable  economy  and 
good  management. 

We  recommend  an  examination  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  document  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. 


M.  DU  CHAILLU’S  LECTURES. 

The  Lectures  of  M.  Dtr  Chailld  on  his  trav- 
els in  the  Gorilla  Country,  at  Steinway  Hall,  be- 
ginning on  February  17,  and  continuing  on  the 
26th  and  28th  instants,  will  be  among  the  most 
interesting  of  the  season.  The  lecturer  will  illus- 
trate his  subject  by  many  new  and  elegant  dia- 
grams.   


CHICAGO’S  CALAMITY. 

The  destruction  of  the  great  book-house  of 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.  by  the  fire  of  Jan- 
uary 28  is  recognized  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
as  a public  calamity,  in  consequence  not  only  of 
the  drawback  which  the  fire  has  been  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  city,  but  also,  and  prin- 
cipally, because  of  the  destruction  of  the  choice 
works  which  formed  a large  part  of  the  stock  of 
the  great  book-firm  of  Chicago.  No  house  in 
the  West  exercised  a greater  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  literary  growth  of  that  region  than 
did  that  of  Messrs.  Griggs  & Co. ; their  stock 
was  not  only  large  hut  very  choice,  embracing 
imprints  of  the  best  Eastern  publishers,  the 
standard  volumes  of  all  languages,  the  choicest 
illustrated  and  artistic  works  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  all  the  standard  educa- 
tional works  for  schools  and  colleges,  including 
the  classics,  and  an  immense  stock  of  stationery. 
While  the  loss  of  Chicago  by  this  fire  has  there- 
fore been  large,  commercially  speaking,  her  ca- 
lamity, intellectually  regarded,  has  been  much 
greater.  The  public  of  the  city  felt  a metro- 
politan pride  in  the  institution;  the  public  of 
the  surrounding  country  had  long  enjoyed  its 
literary  and  educational  influences ; and  the  de- 
struction of  the  establishment  is  justly  looked 
upon  as  a serious  public  loss. 

But  it  is  not  irreparable.  Messrs.  Griggs 


& Co.  are  men  of  energy,  who  will  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  by  their  great  industry,  experi- 
ence, and  tact  soon  build  up  their  house  upon 
its  old  foundations  and  attain  their  former  pros- 
perity. In  their  losses  they  have  received  the 
sympathy  ot  all ; tn  their  efforts  to  restore  their 
house  they  will  have  the  cordial  good-will  and 
aid  of  the  entire  community  and  the  trade  East 
and  West. 


“THE  VOICE  IN  SINGING.1* 

A modest  dttle  000k,  which  many  persons 
would  most  gladly  see,  and  ot  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  hear,  has  been  just  publish^  by  J.  B. 
Lii'I'incott,  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  “ T e Voice 
in  Kinging,”  by  Mrs.  Emma  Seiler,  a German 
tady  of  extraordinary  scientific  knowledge,  who 
had  made  a name  as  a very  careful,  skilled,  and 
learned  teacher  in  Germany  before  she  oame  to 
tliis  country;  and  hei  brief  work  has  been  faith- 
fully translated  by  an  accomplished  and  most 
conscientious  German  scholar.  Mrs.  Seiler  lias 
made  a thorough  study  of  the  voice  physiologic- 
ally, physic  ally,  and  aesthetically , and  her  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  it  by  her  own  experience  as 
a teacher,  which  revealed  to  her  that  she  had  110 
sound  general  principle  tor  the  special  culture  of 
voices,  and  by  the  conviction  ot  competent  judges 
that  fine  singers  are  becoming  fewer  than  former- 
ly. Her  studies,  her  acquaintance  with  the  best 
modern  singers — notably  with  Jenny  Lind — her 
residence  in  Italy  and  in  France,  and  familiarity 
with  the  method  of  Garcia  and  the  other  mas- 
ters j taught  her  that  the  present  method  of  teach- 
ing is  injurious ; and  heroically  beginning  at  tlio 
beginning,  with  the  laryngoscope,  she  satisfied 
herself  by  patient  study  and  reflection,  and  tho 
result  of  her  researches  is  written  in  this  little 
book.  Wo  commend  it  most  earnestly  to  all 
students  of  vocal  music  as  sure  to  instruct  and 
delight  them  by  its  thoroughness  and  clearness. 
It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  is  very  valuable,  and 
may  help  to  save  and  perfect  many  a lovely  voice. 
It  is  a work  of  blended  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  unique  iu  conciseness  and  simplicity. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Tub  sessions  of  Congress  from  February  4 to  Feb- 
ruary 10  were  not  very  Important. 

The  Senate  still  has  the  new  Reconstruction  bill 
under  debate,  with  no  signs  of  an  early  conclusion  of 
the  discussion. 

On  February  5,  a bill  was  promptly  passed  through 
both  Houses  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  em- 
ploy counsel  for  the  defense  of  army  officers  in  cases 
bromrht  against  them  for  acts  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  in  enforcing  the  Reconstruction 
laws. 

The  first  step  toward  forfeiting  the  railroad  grants 
to  certain  of  the  Southern  States  was  taken  in  the 
House  on  February  5.  a bill  for  that  purpose  passing 
by  a vote  of  86  yeas  to  73  nays. 

‘The  new  army  appropriation  bill,  reported  in  the 
House  February  6,  provides  $83,000,000  for  the  annual 
expenses  and  very  largely  reduces  the  force. 

The  House  does  not  think  that  the  Capital  ot  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  A resolution  declaring  such  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  lost  on  February  10  by  a vote  ot  97 
nays  to  77  yeas. 

A bill  was  Introduced  in  the  House  on  February  10 
to  provide  for  a gradual  return  to  specie  payments. 
It  provides  that  on  and  after  tho  1st  of  December, 
1SC8,  the  Secretary  ot  uie  Treasury  shall  exchange 
gold  for  legal-tender  notes  at  the  rate  of  one  gold  dol- 
lar for  oneTlollar  and  thirty  cents  in  currency ; on  the 
1st  of  January,  1809,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-nine 
cents,  and  one  cent  less  on  the  flrst  of  each  succeeding 
mouth  until  the  exchange  is  dollar  for  dollar;  and 
that  on  and  after  June  1, 1871,  the  United  States  w ill 

ay  gold  for  all  its  legal-tender  notes,  dollar  for  dollar. 

leaves  the  question  of  contraction  or  expansion  of 
the  currency  to  future  legislation.  No  action  has  as 
yet  been  taken  on  it. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Minister  Adams  has  resigned,  and  is  to  returnto  the 
United  States  in  April,  in  time  to  take  an  active  and 
perhaps  promineut  part  in  the  next  great  political 
canvass. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  New  York  met  at 
Syracuse  on  February  6,  and  instructed  its  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  to  vote  for  General  Grant 
and  Governor  Fenton  as  the  candidates  of  the  party 
fur  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  Arkansas  Convention  recently  voted  upon  a 
resolution  to  prohibitamalgamation  of  the  races.  The 
vote  was  a party  one,  the  Radicals  and  blacks  voting 
for  and  the  Conservatives  against  the  proposition. 

General  O’Neil,  of  Fenian  fame,  has  offered  the  Presi- 
dent one  hundred  thousand  men  to  enforce  the  Ala- 
bama or  any  other  claims  against  England. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  cases— in  which  those  States  sued  to  re- 
strain the  Secretary  of  War,  General-in-Chief,  and  oth- 
ers, from  enforcing  the  reconstruction  laws  therein— 
holds  that  the  court  is  without  jurisdiction.  A former 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  w as  quoted  in  support 
ot  the  position  taken.  It  was  held  by  the  court  that 
the  question  was  purely  political  and  not  judicial ; 
and  that  the  court  could  have  no  right  to  pronounce 
merely  an  abstract  opinion  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution or  of  State  laws.  No  question  of  person  or 
property  was  presented  in  the  bill  to  justify  judicial 
action  on  the  part  ot  the  court. 

The  Alabama  election  resulted  in  a defeat  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  by  the  failure  to  vote  of  a ma- 
jority qt  the  registered  electors.  This  is  the  first  elec- 
tion of  this  character  which  has  been  held  by  any  of 
the  Southern  States. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. ; 

Tim  Roman  question  is  again  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  France  and  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  Victor  Emanuel  had  prohibited  tho 
Italian  clergy  from  performing  a To  Deum  ordered  by 
the  Pope  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  the  Oaribaldians. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  while  hunting  on 
February  6 were  tired  upon  by  a party  in  ambush,  but 
escaped  unhurt.  . ,,  . _.  „ 

Prussia  has  pensioned  the  deposed  King  of  Han- 
over, but  objects  to  his  living  in  France,  and  Napo- 
leon has  consented  to  expel  all  Hanoverian  political 
refugees  from  French  soil. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  expressed  a willingness  to 
act  as  umpire  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims. 

United  States  Minister  Burlinghame  is  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Emperor  of  China:  at  least  he  has  resigned 
the  mission  to  China,  and  is  on  his  way  home  with  a 
message  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  or  not  it  has- reference 
to  commercial  intercourse,  or  asks  aid  against  tha 
rebels,  is  not  yet  known. 
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RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I found  my  lady  in  her  own  sitting-room. 
She  started  and  looked  annoyed  when  I men- 
tioned that  Sergeant  Cuff  wished  to  speak  to 
her. 

“ Must  I see  him?”  she  asked.  “Can’t  you 
represent  me,  Gabriel  ?” 

I felt  at  a loss  to  understand  this,  and  showed 
it  plainly,  I suppose,  in  my  face.  My  lady  was 
so  good  as  to  explain  herself. 

“I  am  afraid  my  nerves  are  a little  shaken,” 
she  said.  “There  is  something  in  that  police- 
officer  from  London  which  I recoil  from— I don’t 
know  why.  I have  a presentiment  that  he  is 
bringing  trouble  and  misery  with  him  into  the 
house.  Very  foolish  and  very  unlike  me — but  so 
it  is.” 

I hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  this.  The  more 
I saw  of  Sergeant  Cuff  the  better  I liked  him. 
My  lady  rallied  a little  after  having  opened  her 
heart  to  me — being  naturally  a woman  of  a high 
courage,  as  I have  already  told  you. 

“ If  I must  see  him,  I must, ” she  said.  “But 
I can’t  prevail  on  myself  to  see  him  alone. 
Bring  him  in,  Gabriel,  and  stay  here  as  long  as 
he  stays.  ” 

This  was  the  first  attack  of  the  megrims  that 
I remembered  in  my  mistress  since  the  time 
when  she  was  a young  girl.  I went  back  to  the 
“boudoir.”  Mr.  Franklin  strolled  out  into  the 
garden,  and  joined  Mr.  Godfrey,  whose  time  for 
departure  was  now  drawing  near.  Sergeant  Cuff 
and  I went  straight  to  my  mistress’s  room. 

_ I declare  my  lady  turned  a shade  paler  at  the 
sight  of  him!  She  commanded  herself,  how- 
ever, in  other  respects,  and  asked  the  Sergeant 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  my  being  present. 
She  was  so'  good  as  to  add  that  I was  her  trust- 
ed adviser  as  well  as  her  old  servant,  and  that 
in  any  thing  which  related  to  the  household  I was 
the  person  whom  it  might  be  most  profitable  to 
consult.  The  Sergeant  politely  answered  that 
he  would  take  my  presence  as  a favor,  having 
something  to  say  about  the  servants  in  general, 
and  having  found  my  experience  in  that  quarter 
already  of  some  use  to  him.  My  lady  pointed 
to  two  chairs,  and  we  set  in  for  our  conference 
immediately. 

“I  have  already  formed  an  opinion  on  this 
case,”  says  Sergeant  Cuff,  “which  I beg  yonr 
ladyship’s  permission  to  keep  to  myself  for  the 
present.  My  business  now  is  to  mention  what 
I have  discovered  up  stairs  in  Miss  Verinder’s 
sitting-room,  and  what  I have  decided  (with  your 
ladyship’s  leave)  on  doing  next.” 

He  then  went  into  the  matter  of  the  smear  on 
the  paint,  and  stated  the  conclusions  he  drew 
from  it— just  as  he  had  stated  them  (only  with 
greater  respect  of  language)  to  Superintendent 
Seegrave.  “One  thing,” he  said,  in  conclusion, 
“is  certain.  The  Diamond  is  missing  out  of  the 
drawer  in  the  cabinet.  Another  thing  is  next  to 
certain.  The  marks  from  the  smear  on  the  door 
must  be  on  some  article  of  dress  belonging  to 
somebody  in  this  house.  We  must  discover  that 
article  of  dress  before  we  go  a step  further.  ” 

“ And  that  discovery,”  remarked  my  mistress, 
“ implies,  I presume,  the  discovery  of  the  thief?” 

“I  beg  your  ladyship’s  pardon — I don’t  say 
the  Diamond  is  stolen.  I only  say,  at  present, 
that  the  Diamond  is  missing.  The  discovery  of 
the  stained  dress  may  lead  the  way  to  finding 

Her  ladyship  looked  at  me.  “ Do  you  under- 
stand this  ?”  she  said. 

“ Sergeant  Cuff  understands  it,  my  lady,”  I 
answered. 

“ How  do  yon  propose  to  discover  the  stained 
dress  ?”  inquired  my  mistress,  addressing  herself 
once  more  to.the  Sergeant.  ‘ ‘ My  good  servants, 
who  have  been  with  me  for  years,  have,  I am 
ashamed  to  say,  had  their  boxes  and  rooms 
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searched  already  by  the  other  officer.  I can’t 
and  won’t  permit  them  to  be  insulted  in  that  way 
a second  time!” 

(There  was  a mistress  to  serve ! There  was  a 
woman  in  ten  thousand,  if  you  like!) 

“ That  is  the  very  point  I was  about  to  put  to 
your  ladyship,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “ The  other 
officer  has  done  a world  of  harm  to  this  inquiry 
by  letting  the  servants  see  that  he  suspected 
them.  If  I give  them  cause  to  think  themselves 
suspected  a second  time,  there’s  no  knowing  what 
obstacles  they  may  not  throw  in  my  way — the 
women  especially.  At  the  same  time,  their  boxes 
must  be  searched  again — for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  first  investigation  only  looked  for  the 
Diamond,  and  that  the  second  investigation  must 
look  for  the  stained  dress.  I quite  agree  with 
you,  my  lady,  that  the  servants’  feelings  ought  to 
be  consulted.  But  I am  equally  clear  that  the 
servants’  wardrobes  ought  to  he  searched.” 

This  looked  very  like  a dead  lock.  My  lady 
said  so,  in  choicer  language  than  mine. 

“I  have  got  a plan  to  meet  the  difficulty,” 
said  Sergeant  Cuff,  “if  your  ladyship  will  con- 
sent to  it.  I propose  explaining  the  case  to  the 
servants.” 

“The  women  will  think  themselves  suspected 
directly,”  I said,  interrupting  him. 

“The  women  won’t,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  answer- 
ed the  Sergeant,  “if  I can  tell  them  I am  going 
to  examine  the  wardrobes  of  every  body — from 
her  ladyship  downward — who  slept  in  the  house 
on  Wednesday  night.  It’s  a mere  formality,” 
he  added,  with  a side  look  at  my  mistress ; “ but 
the  servants  will  accept  it  as  even  dealing  be- 
tween them  and  their  betters ; and,  instead  of 
hindering  the  investigation,  they  will  make  a 
point  of  honor  of  assisting  it.” 

I saw  the  truth  of  that.  My  lady,  after  her 
first  surprise  was  over,  saw  the  truth  of  it  also. 

“You  are  certain  the  investigation  is  neces- 
sary?” she  said. 

“ It’s  the  shortest  way  that  I can  see,  my  Lady, 
to  the  end  we  have  in  view.” 

My  mistress  rose  to  ring  the  hell  for  her  maid. 
“You  shall  speak  to  the  servants,”  she  said, 
“with  the  keys  of  my  wardrobe  in  your  hand.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  stopped  her  by  a very  unex- 
pected question. 

“ Hadn’t  we  better  make  sure  first,” he  asked, 
“that  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
house  will  consent,  too  ?” 

“The  only  other  lady  in  the  house  is  Miss 
Verinder,”  answered  my  mistress,  with  a look  of 
surprise.  “The  only  gentlemen  are  my  neph- 
ews, Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Ablewhite.  There  is 
not  the  least  fear  of  a refusal  from  any  of  the 
three.” 

I reminded  my  lady  here  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
was  going  away.  As  I said  the  words  Mr.  God- 
frey himself  knocked  at  the  door  to  say  good-by, 
and  was  followed  in  by  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was 
going  with  him  to  the  station.  My  lady  ex- 
plained the  difficulty.  Mr.  Godfrey  settled  it 
directly.  He  called  to  Samuel,  through  the  win- 
dow, to  take  his  portmanteau  up  stairs  again, 
and  he  then  put  the  key  himself  into  Sergeant 
Cuff’s  hand.  “My  luggage  can  follow  me  to 
London,”  he  said,  “when  the  inquiry  is  over.” 
The  Sergeant  received  the  key  with  a becoming 
apology.  ‘ ‘ I am  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, Sir,  for  a mere  formality ; but  the  ex- 
ample of  their  betters  will  do  wonders  in  recon- 
ciling the  servants  to  this  inquiry.”  Mr.  God- 
frey, after  taking  leave  of  my  lady,  in  a most 
sympathizing  manner,  left  a farewell  message  for 
Miss  Rachel,  the  terms  of  which  made  it  clear  to 
my  mind  that  he  had  not  taken  No  for  an  an- 
swer, and  that  he  meant  to  put  the  marriage 
question  to  her  once  more,  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  Franklin,  on  following  his  cousin 
out,  informed  the  Sergeant  that  all  his  clothes 
were  open  to  examination,  and  that  nothing  he 
possessed  was  kept  nnder  lock  and  key.  Ser- 


geant Cuff  made  his  best  acknowledgments.  His 
views,  you  will  observe,  had  been  met  with  the 
utmost  readiness  by  my  lady,  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
and  by  Mr.  Franklin.  'There  was  only  Miss  Ra- 
chel now  wanting  to  follow  their  lead,  before  we 
called  the  sen-ants  together,  and  began  the  search 
for  the  stained  dress. 

My  lady’s  unaccountable  objection  to  the  Ser- 
geant seemed  to  make  our  conference  more  dis- 
tasteful to  her  than  ever,  as  soon  as  we  were 
left  alone  again.  “ If  I send  you  down  Miss 
Verinder’s  keys,”  she  said  to  him,  “I  presume 
I shall  have  done  all  you.  want  of  me  for  the 
present.  ” 

“I  beg  yonr  ladyship’s  pardon,”  said  Ser- 
geant Cuff.  “Before  we  begin,  I should  like, 
if  convenient,  to  have  the  washing-book.  The 
stained  article  of  dress  may  be  an  article  of  lin- 
en. If  the  search  leads  to  nothing,  I want  to  be 
able  to  account  next  for  all  the  linen  in  the 
house,  and  for  all  the  linen  sent  to  wash.  If 
there  is  an  article  missing,  there  will  be  at  least 
a presumption  that  it  has  got  the  paint-stain  on 
it,  and  that  it  has  been  purposely  made  away 
with,  yesterday  or  to-day,  by  the  person  owning 
it.  Superintendent  Seegrave,”  added  the  Ser- 
geant, turning  to  me,  “pointed  the  attention  of 
the  women-servants  to  the  smear,  when  they  all 
crowded  into  the  room  on  Thursday  morning. 
That  may  turn  out,  Mr.  Betteredge,  to  have  been 
one  more  of  Superintendent  Seegrave’s  many  mis- 
takes.” 

My  lady  desired  me  to  ring  the  bell  and  or- 
der the  washing-book.  She  remained  with  ns 
until  it  was  produced,  in  case  Sergeant  Cuff  had 
any  farther  request  to  make  of  her  after  looking 
at  it. 

The  washing-hook  was  brought  in  by  Rosanna 
Spearman.  The  girl  had  come  down  to  break- 
fast that  morning  miserably  pale  and  haggard, 
but  sufficiently  recovered  from  her  illness  of  the 
previous  day  to  do  her  usual  work.  Sergeant 
Cuff  looked  attentively  at  our  second  house-maid 
— at  her  face,  when  she  came  in;  at  her  crooked 
shoulder,  when  she  went  out. 

“Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to  me?” 
asked  my  lady,  still  as  eager  as  ever  to  be  out  of 
the  Sergeant’s  society. 

The  great  Cuff  opened  the  washing-book,  un- 
derstood it  perfectly  in  half  a minute,  and  shut 
it  up  again.  “I  venture  to  trouble  your  lady- 
ship with  one  last  question,”  he  said.  “Has 
the  young  woman  who  brought  us  this  book 
been  in  your  employment  as  long  as  the  other 
sen-ants  ?” 

“ Why  do  you  ask  ?”  said  my  lady. 

“ The  last  time  I saw  her,”  answered  the  Ser- 
geant, “ she  was  in  prison  for  theft.” 

After  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  hut  to  tell 
him  the  truth.  My  mistress  dwelt  strongly  on 
Rosanna’s  good  conduct  in  her  sendee,  and  on 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her  by  the  mat- 
ron at  the  Reformatory.  “You  don’t  suspect 
her,  I hope  ?”  my  lady  added,  in  conclusion,  very 
earnestly. 

“I  have  already  told  your  ladyship  that  I 
don’t  suspect  any  person  in  the  house  of  thiev- 
ing, up  to  the  present  time.” 

After  that  answer,  my  lady  rose  to  go  up  stairs, 
and  ask  for  Miss  Rachel’s  keys.  The  Sergeant 
was  beforehand  with  me  in  opening  the  door  for 
her.  He  made  a very  low  bow.  My  lady  shud- 
dered as  she  passed  him. 

We  waited,  and  waited,  and  no  keys  appeared. 
Sergeant  Cuff’  made  no  remark  to  me.  He  turn- 
ed his  melancholy  face  to  the  window ; he  put 
his  lanky  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  he  whistled 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  drearily  to  himself. 

At  last  Samuel  came  in,  not  with  the  keys, 
bat  with  a morsel  of  paper  for  me.  I got  at  my 
spectacles,  with  some  fumbling  and  difficulty, 
feeling  the  Sergeant’s  dismal  eyes  fixed  on  me 
all  the  time.  There  were  two  or  three  lines  on 
the  paper,  written  in  pencil  by  my  lady.  They 


informed  me  that  Miss  Rachel  flatly  refused  to 
have  her  wardrobe  examined.  Asked  for  her 
reasons,  she  had  burst  out  crying.  Asked  again, 
she  had  said : “I  won’t,  because  I won’t.  I 
must  yield  to  force  if  you  use  it,  but  I will  yield 
to  nothing  else.”  I understood  my  lady’s  disin- 
clination to  face  Sergeant  Cuff  with  such  an  an- 
swer from  her  daughter  as  that.  If  I had  not 
been  too  old  for  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  youth, 
I believe  I should  have  blushed  at  the  notion  of 
facing  him  myself. 

“ Any  news  of  Miss  Verinder’s  keys  ?”  asked 
the  Sergeant. 

“ My  young  lady  refuses  to  have  her  wardrobe 
examined.” 

“Alt!”  said  the  Sergeant. 

His  voice  was  not  quite  in  such  a perfect  state 
of  discipline  as  his  face.  When  he  said  “ Ah !” 
he  said  it  in  the  tone  of  a man  who  had  heard 
something  which  he  expected  to  hear.  He  half- 
angered  and  half-frightened  me — why,  I couldn’t 
tell,  but  he  did  it. 

“ Must  the  search  be  given  up?”  I asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “the  search  must 
be  given  up,  because  your  young  lady  refuses  to 
submit  to  it  like  the  rest.  We  must  examine  all 
the  wardrobes  in  the  house  or  none.  Send  Mr. 
Ablewhite’s  portmanteau  to  London  by  the  next 
train,  and  return  the  washing-book,  with  my 
compliments  and  thanks,  to  the  young  woman 
who  brought  it  in.” 

He  laid  the  washing-book  on  the  table,  and, 
taking  out  his  penknife,  began  to  trim  his  nails. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  much  disappointed,” 
I said. 

“No,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff;  “I’m  not  much 
disappointed.” 

I tried  to  make  him  explain  himself. 

“ Why  should  Miss  Rachel  put  an  obstacle  in 
your  way?”  I inquired.  “Isn’t  it  her  interest 
to  help  you  ?” 

“ Wait  a little,  Mr.  Betteredge — wait  a little.” 

Cleverer  heads  than  mine  might  have  seen  his 
drift.  Or  a person  less  fond  of  Miss  Rachel  than 
I was  might  have  seen  his  drift.  My  lady’s  hor- 
ror of  him  might  (as  I have  since  thought)  have 
meant  that  she  saw  his  drift  (as  the  Scripture 
says)  “in  a glass  darkly.”  I didn’t  see  it  yet 
— that’s  all  I know. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  next  ?”  I asked. 

Sergeant  Cnff  finished  the  nail  on  which  he 
was  then  at  work,  looked  at  it  for  a moment 
with  a melancholy  interest,  and  put  np  his  pen- 
knife. 

“Come  out  into  the  garden,”  he  said,  “and 
let’s  have  a look  at  the  roses.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  garden,  on  going  out 
of  my  lady’s  sitting-room,  was  by  the  shrubbery 
path,  which  you  already  know  of.  For  the  sake 
of  your  better  understanding  of  what  is  now  to 
come,  I may  add  to  this,  that  the  shrubbery 
path  was  Mr.  Franklin’s  favorite  walk.  When 
he  was  out  in  the  grounds,  and  when  we  failed 
to  find  him  any  where  else,  we  generally  found 
him  here. 

I am  afraid  I must  own  that  I am  rather  an 
obstinate  old  man.  The  more  firmly  Sergeant 
Cuff  kept  his  thoughts  shut  up  from  me  the 
more  firmly  I persisted  in  trying  to  look  in  at 
them.  As  we  turned  into  the  shrubbery  path 
I attempted  to  circumvent  him  in  another  way. 

“As  things  are  now,”  I said,  “if  I was  in 
your  place  I should  be  at  my  wit’s  end.” 

“If  you  were  in  my  place,”  answered  the  Ser- 
geant, “you  would  have  formed  an  opinion — 
and,  as  things  are  now,  any  doubt  you  might 
previously  have  felt  about  your  own  conclu- 
sions would  be  completely  set  at  rest.  Never 
mind,  for  the  present,  what  those  conclusions 
are,  Mr.  Betteredge.  I haven’t  brought  yon  out 
here  to  draw  me  like  a badger ; I have  brought 
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von  out  here  to  ask  for  some  information.  You 
might  have  given  it  to  me,  no  doubt,  in  the  house, 
instead  of  out  of  it.  But  doors  and  listeners  have 
a knack  of  getting  together,  and,  in  my  line  of 
life,  we  sometimes  cultivate  a healthy  taste  for 
the  open  air.” 

Who  was  to  circumvent  this  man  ? I gave  in 
— and  waited  as  patiently  as  I could  to  hear  what 
was  coming  next. 

“We  won’t  enter  into  your  young  lady’s  mo- 
tives,” the  Sergeant  went  on ; “we  will  only  say 
it’s  a pity  she  declines  to  assist  me,  because,  by 
so  doing,  she  makes  this  investigation  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  We 
must  now  try  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  smear 
on  the  door — which,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  means  the  mystery  of  the  Diamond  also — in 
some  other  way.  I have  decided  to  see  the 
servants,  and  to  search  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, Mr.  Betteredge,  instead  of  searching  their 
wardrobes.  Before  I begin,  however,  I want  to 
ask  you  a question  or  two.  You  are  an  observ- 
ant man — did  you  notice  any  thing  strange  in 
any  of  the  servants  (making  due  allowance,  of 
course,  for  fright  and  fluster)  after  the  loss  of 
the  Diamond  was  found  out?  Any  particular 
quarrel  among  them  ? Any  one  of  them  not  in 
his  or  her  usual  spirits?  Unexpectedly  out  of 
temper,  for  instance  ? or  unexpectedly  taken  ill?” 

I had  just  time  to  think  of  Rosanna  Spear- 
man’s sudden  illness  at  yesterday’s  dinner — but 
not  time  to  make  any  answer — when  I saw  Ser- 
geant Cuif  s eyes  suddenly  turn  aside  toward  the 
shrubbery ; and  I heard  him  say  softly  to  him- 
self, “IIullo!” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I asked. 

“ A touch  of  the  rheumatics  in  my  back,”  said 
the  Sergeant,  in  a lond  voice,  as  if  he  wanted 
some  third  person  to  hear  us.  “We  shall  have 
a change  in  the  weather  before  long.” 

A few  steps  further  brought  us  to  the  corner 
of  the  house.  Turning  off  sharp  to  the  right, 
we  entered  on  the  terrace,  and  went  down,  by 
the  steps  in  the  middle,  into  the  garden  below. 
(Sergeant  Cuff  stopped  there,  in  the  open  space, 
where  we  could  see  round  us  on  every  side. 

“About  that  young  person,  Rosanna  Spear- 
man?” he  said.  “It  isn’t  very  likely,  with  her 
personal  appearance,  that  she  has  got  a lover. 
But,  for  the  girl’s  own  sake,  I must  ask  you  at 
once  whether  she  has  provided  herself  with  a 
sweet-heart,  poor  wretch,  like  the  rest  of  them?” 

What  on  earth  did  he  mean,  under  present 
circumstances,  by  putting  such  a question  to  me  as 
that  ? I stared  at  him  instead  of  answering  him. 

“I  saw  Rosanna  Spearman  hiding  in  the 
shrubbery'  as  we  went  by,”  said  the  Sergeant. 

“ When  you  said  ‘ IIullo  ?’  ” 

“Yes — when  I said,  ‘IIullo.’  If  there’s  a 
sweet-heart  in  the  case,  the  hiding  doesn’t  much 
matter.  If  there  isn’t — as  things  are  in  this 
house — the  hiding  is  a highly  suspicious  circum- 
stance, and  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  act  on 
it  accordingly.” 

What,  in  God’s  name,  was  I to  say  to  him  ? I 
knew  the  shrubbery  was  Mr.  Franklin’s  favorite 
walk;  I knew  he  would  most  likely  turn  that 
way  w’hen  he  came  back  from  the  station ; I 
knew  that  Renelope  had  over  and  over  again 
caught  her  fellow-servant  hanging  about  there, 
and  had  always  declared  to  me  that  Rosanna’s 
object  was  to  attract  Mr.  Franklin’s  attention. 
If  my  daughter  was  right,  she  might  well  have 
been  laying  in  wait  for  Mr.  Franklin’s  return 
when  the  Sergeant  noticed  her.  I was  put  be- 
tween the  two  difficulties  of  mentioning  Penel- 
ope’s fanciful  notion  us  if  it  was  mine,  or  of 
leaving  an  unfortunate  creature  to  suffer  the 
consequences,  the  very  serious  consequences,  of 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  Sergeant  Cuff.  Out  of 
pure  pity  for  the  girl — on  my  soul  and  my  char- 
acter, out  of  pure  pity  for  the  girl — I gave  the 
Sergeant  the  necessary  explanations,  and  told 
him  that  Rosanna  had  been  mad  enough  to  set 
her  heart  on  Mr.  Franklin  Blake. 

Sergeant  Cuff  never  laughed.  On  the  few  oc- 
casions when  any  thing  amused  him  he  curled 
up  a little  at  the  comers  of  the  lips,  nothing  more, 
lie  curled  up  now. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  say  she’s  mad  enough  to 
be  an  ugly  girl  and  only  a servant?”  he  asked. 
“The  falling  in  love  with  a gentleman  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake’s  manners  and  appearance  doesn’t 
seem  to  vie  to  be  the  maddest  part  of  her  con- 
duct by  any  means.  However,  I’m  glad  the 
thing  is  cleared  up:  it  relieves  one’s  mind  to 
have  things  cleared  up.  Yes,  111  keep  it  a se- 
cret, Mr.  Betteredge.  I like  to  be  tender  to  hu- 
man infirmity — though  I don’t  get  many  chances 
of  exercising  that  virtue  in  my  line  of  life.  You 
think  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  hasn’t  got  a suspicion 
of  the  girl’s  fancy  for  him  ? Ah ! he  would  have 
found  it  out  fast  enough  if  she  had  been  nice- 
looking.  The  ugly  women  have  a bad  time  of 
it  in  this  world ; let’s  hope  it  will  be  made  up 
to  them  in  another.  You  have  got  a nice  garden 
there,  and  a well-kept  lawn.  See  for  yourself 
how  much  better  the  flowers  look  with  grass 
about  them  instead  of  gravel.  No,  thank  you. 
1 won’t  take  a rose,  it  goes  to  my  heart  to 
break  them  off  the  stem.  Just  as  it  goes  to 
your  heart,  you  know,  when  there’s  something 
wrong  in  the  servants’  hall.  Did  you  notice 
any  ttyng  you  couldn’t  account  for  in  any  of  the 
servants  when  the  loss  of  the  Diamond  was  first 
found  out?” 

I had  got  on  very  fairly  well  with  Sergeant  Cuff 
so  far.  But  the  slyness  with  which  he  slipped  in 
that  last  question  put  me  on  my  guard.  In  plain 
English,  I didn’t  at  all  relish  the  notion  of  help- 
ing his  inquiries,  when  those  inquiries  took  him 
(in  the  capacity  of  snake  in  the  grass)  among  my 
fellow-servants. 

“I  noticed  nothing,”  I said,  “except  that  we 
all  lost  our  heads  together,  myself  included.” 

“ Oh,”  says  the  Sergeant,  “ that's  all  you  have 
to  tell  me,  is  it  ?” 

I answered,  with  (as  I flattered  myself)  an  un- 
moved countenancgi 


Sergeant  Cuff’s  dismal  eyes  looked  me  hard  in 
the  face. 

“Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  said,  “have  you  any 
objection  to  oblige  me  by  shaking  hands  ? I 
have  taken  an  extraordinary  liking  to  you.  ” 

(Why  he  should  have  chosen  the  exact  moment 
when  I was  deceiving  him  to  give  me  that  proof 
of  his  good  opinion  is  beyond  all  comprehension ! 

1 felt  a little  proud — I really  did  feel  a little  proud 
of  having  been  one  too  many  at  last  for  the  cele- 
brated Cuff!) 

We  went  back  to  the  house ; the  Sergeant  re- 
questing that  I would  give  him  a room  to  him- 
self, and  then  send  in  the  servants  (the  indoor 
servants  only),  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of 
their  rank,  from  first  to  last. 

I Fhowed  Sergeant  Cuff  into  my  own  room, 
and  then  called  the  servants  together  in  the  hall. 
Rosanna  Spearman  appeared  among  them,  much 
ns  usual.  She  was  ns  quick  in  her  way  as  the 
Sergeant  in  his,  and  I suspect  she  had  heard 
what  he  said  to  me  about  the  servants  in  gen- 
eral, just  before  he  discovered  her.  There  she 
was.  at  any  rate,  looking  as  if  she  had  never 
heard  of  such  a place  as  the  shrubbery  in  her 
life. 

I sent  them  in,  one  by  one,  as  desired.  The 
cook  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Court  of  Justice, 
otherwise  my  room.  She  remained  but  a short 
time.  Report,  on  coming  out : “ Sergeant  Cuff 
is  depressed  in  his  spirits  ; but  Sergeant  Cuff  is 
a perfect  gentleman.”  My  lady’s  own  maid  fol- 
lowed. Remained  much  longer.  Report,  on 
coming  out:  “If  Sergeant  Cuff  doesn't  believe 
a respectable  woman,  he  might  keep  his  opin- 
ion to  himself,  at  any  rate!"  Penelope  went 
next.  Remained  only  a moment  or  two.  Re- 
port, on  coming  out:  “Sergeant  Cuff  is  much 
to  be  pitied.  He  must  have  been  crossed  in  love, 
father,  when  he  was  a young  man.”  The  first 
house-maid  followed  Penelope.  Remained  like 
my  lady’s  maid,  a long  time.  Report,  on  com- 
ing out:  “I  didn't  enter  her  ladyship’s  sendee, 
Mr.  Betteredge,  to  be  doubted  to  my  face  by  a 
low  police-officer!”  Rosanna  Spearman  went 
next.  Remained  longer  than  any  of  them.  No 
report  on  coming  out — dead  silence,  and  lips  as 
pale  as  ashes.  Samuel,  the  footman,  followed 
Rosanna.  Remained  a minute  or  two.  Re- 
port, on  coming  out:  “Whoever  blacks  Ser- 
geant Cuff  s boots  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self.” Nancy,  the  kitchen-maid,  went  last.  Re- 
mained a minute  or  two.  Report,  on  coming 
out:  “Sergeant  Cuff  has  a heart;  he  doesn’t 
cut  jokes,  Mr.  Betteredge,  with  a poor  hard- 
working girl." 

Going  into  the  Court  of  Justice,  when  it  was 
all  over,  to  hear  if  there  were  any  further  com- 
mands for  me,  I found  the  Sergeant  at  his  old 
trick — looking  out  of  the  window  and  whistling 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  to  himself. 

“Any  discoveries,  Sir?”  I inquired. 

“ If  Rosanna  Spearman  asks  leave  to  go  out,” 
said  the  Sergeant,  “let  the  poor  thing  go ; but  let 
me  know  first.” 

I might  as  well  have  held  my  tongue  about  Ro- 
sanna and  Mr.  Franklin ! It  was  plain  enough  ; 
thl  unfortunate  girl  had  fallen  under  Sergeant 
Cuffs  suspicions,  in  spite  of  all  I could  do  to 
prevent  it. 

“I  hope  yon  don’t  think  Rosanna  is  concerned 
in  the  loss  of  the  Diamond  ?”  I ventured  to  say. 

The  comers  of  the  Sergeant’s  melancholy  mouth 
curled  up,  and  he  looked  hard  in  my  face ; just 
as  he  had  looked  in  the  garden. 

“I  think  I had  better  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge,” he  said.  “ You  might  lose  your  head, 
you  know,  for  the  second  time.  ” 

I began  to  doubt  whether  I had  been  one  too 
many  for  the  celebrated  Cuff,  after  all ! It  was 
rather  a relief  to  me  that  we  were  interrupted 
here  by  a knock  at  the  door  and  a message  from 
the  cook.  Rosanna  Spearman  had  asked  to  go 
out,  for  the  usual  reason,  that  her  head  was  bad, 
and  she  wanted  a breath  of  fresh  air.  At  a sign 
from  the  Sergeant,  I said,  Yes.  “Which  is  the 
servants’  way  out  ?”  he  asked,  when  the  messen- 
ger had  gone.  I showed  him  the  sen-ants’  way 
out.  “Lock  the  door  of  your  room,”  says  the 
Sergeant;  “and  if  any  body  asks  for  me,  say 
I’m  in  there,  composing  my  mind.”  He  curled 
up  again  at  the  corners  of  the  lips,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Left  alone,  under  those  circumstances,  a de- 
vouring curiosity  pushed  me  on  to  make  some 
discoveries  for  myself. 

It  was  plain  that  Sergeant  Cuff's  suspicions  of 
Rosanna  had  been  roused  by  something  that  he 
had  found  out  at  his  examination  of  the  servants 
in  my  room.  Now,  the  only  two  servants  (ex- 
cepting Rosanna  herself)  who  had  remained  under 
examination  for  any  length  of  time  were  my  lady’s 
own  maid  and  the  first  house-maid,  those  two  be- 
ing also  the  women  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  per- 
secuting their  unfortunate  fellow-servant  from  the 
first.  Reaching  these  conclusions,  I looked  in 
on  them,  casually  as  it  might  be,  in  the  servants’ 
hall,  and,  finding  tea  going  forward,  instantly  in- 
vited myself  to  that  meal.  (For,  nota  bene,  a 
drop  of  tea  is,  to  a woman’s  tongue,  what  a drop 
of  oil  is  to  a wasting  lamp.) 

My  reliarfce  on  the  tea-pot  as  an  ally  did  not 
go  unrewarded.  In  less  than  half  au  hour  I 
knew  as  much  as  the  Sergeant  himself. 

My  lady’s  maid  and  the  house-maid  had,  it 
appears,  neither  of  them  believed  in  Rosanna’s 
illness  of  the  previous  day.  These  two  devils — 
I ask  your  pardon ; but  how  else  can  you  de- 
scribe a couple  of  spiteful  women  ? — had  stolen  up 
stairs,  at  intervals  during  the  Thursday  afternoon ; 
had  tried  Rosanna’s  door,  and  found  it  locked ; 
had  knocked,  and  not  been  answered ; had  list- 
ened, and  not  heard  a sound  inside.  When  the 
girl  had  come  down  to  tea,  and  had  been  sent 
up,  still  out  of  sorts,  to  bed  again,  the  two  devils 
aforesaid  had  tried  her  door  once  more,  and  found 
it  locked ; had  looked  at  the  keyhole,  and  found 
it  stopped  up ; had  seen  a light  under  the  door 
at  midnight,  and  had  heard  the  crackling  of  a 


fire  (a  fire  in  a servant’s  bedroom  in  the  month 
of  June!)  at  four  in  the  morning.  All  this  they 
had  told  Sergeant  Cuff,  who,  iu  return  for  their 
anxiety  to  enlighten  him,  had  eyed  them  with 
sour  and  suspicious  looks,  and  hud  shown  them 
plainly  that  he  didn’t  believe  either  one  or  the 
other.  Hence  the  unfavorable  reports  of  him 
which  these  two  women  had  brought  out  with 
them  from  the  examination.  Hence,  also  (with- 
out reckoning  the  influence  of  the  tea-pot),  their 
readiness  to  let  their  tongues  run  to  any  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sergeant’s  ungracious  be- 
havior to  them. 

Haring  had  some  experience  of  the  great  Cuff’s 
roundabout  ways,  and  having  last  seen  him  evi- 
dently bent  on  following  Rosanna  privately  when 
she  went  out  for  her  walk,  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
that  he  had  thought  it  unadvisable  to  let  the 
lady’s  maid  and  the  house-maid  know  how  ma- 
terially they  had  helped  him.  They  were  just 
the  sort  of  women,  if  he  had  treated  their  evi- 
dence as  trust-worthy,  to  have  been  puffed  up  by 
it,  and  to  have  said  or  done  something  which 
would  have  put  Rosanna  Spearman  on  her  guard. 

I walked  out  in  the  fine  summer  evening,  very 
sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  and  very  uneasy  in  my 
mind,  generally,  at  the  turn  things  had  taken. 
Drifting  toward  the  shrubbeiy,  there  I met  Mr. 
Franklin  in  his  favorite  walk.  He  had  been  back 
some  time  from  the  station,  and  had  been  with 
my  lady,  holding  a long  conversation  with  her. 
She  had  told  him  of  Miss  Rachel’s  unaccount- 
able refusal  to  let  her  wardrobe  be  examined, 
and  had  put  him  in  such  low  spirits  about  my 
young  lady  that  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  speak- 
ing on  the  subject*  The  family  temper  appeared 
in  his  face  that  evening  for  the  fust  time  iu  my 
experience  of  him. 

“Well,  Betteredge,”  he  said,  “how  does  the 
atmosphere  ofmvstery  and  suspicion  in  which  we 
are  all  firing  now  agree  with  you  ? Do  you  re- 
member that  morning  when  I first  came  here 
with  the  Moonstone?  I wish  to  God  we  had 
thrown  it  into  the  quicksand!” 

After  breaking  out  in  that  way,  he  abstained 
from  speaking  again  until  he  had  composed  him- 
self. We  walked  silently,  side  by  side,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  he  asked  me  what  had 
become  of  Sergeant  Cuff.  It  was  impossible  to 
put  Mr.  Franklin  off  with  the  excuse  of  the  Ser- 
geant being  in  my  room,  composing  liis  mind. 
1 told  him  exactly  what  had  happened,  mention- 
ing particularly  what  my  lady’s  maid  and  the 
liouse-maid  had  said  about  Rosanna  Spearman. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  clear  head  saw  the  turn  the 
Sergeant’s  suspicions  had  taken,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

“ Didn’t  you  tell  me  this  morning,”  he  said, 
“that  one  of  the  tradespeople  declared  lie  had 
met  Rosanna  yesterday,  on  the  foot-wav  to  Fri- 
zinghall,  when  we  supposed  her  to  be  ill  in  her 
room  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ If  my  aunt’s  maid  and  the  other  woman 
have  spoken  the  truth,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
the  tradesman  did  meet  her.  The  girl’s  attack 
of  illness  was  a blind  to  deceive  us.  She  had 
some  guilty  reason  for  going  to  the  town  secret- 
ly. The  paint-stained  dress  is  a dress  of  hers ; 
and  the  fire  heard  crackling  in  her  room  at  four 
in  the  morning  was  a fire  fit  to  destroy  it.  Ro- 
sanna Spearman  has  stolen  the  Diamond.  I’ll 
go  in  directly,  and  tell  my  aHnt  the  turn  things 
have  taken.” 

“Not  just  yet,  if  you  please,  Sir,”  said  a mel- 
ancholy voice  behind  us. 

We  both  turned  about,  and  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“Why  not  just  yet?”  asked  Mr.  Franklin. 

“Because,  Sir,  if  you  tell  her  ladyship,  her 
ladyship  will  tell  Miss  Verinder.” 

“ Suppose  she  does.  What  then  ?”  Mr.  Frank- 
lin said  those  words  with  a sudden  heat  and  ve- 
hemence, as  if  the  Sergeant  had  mortally  offend- 
ed him. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  wise,  Sir,”  said  Sergeant 
Cuff,  quietlv,  “to  put  such  a question  as  that  to 
me — at  such  a time  as  this  ?” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence  between  them : 
Mr.  Franklin  walked  close  up  to  the  Sergeant. 
The  two  looked  each  other  straight  in  the  face. 
Mr.  Franklin  spoke  first ; dropping  his  voice  as 
suddenly  as  he  had  raised  it. 

“I  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Cuff,”  he  said, 
“that  you  are  treading  on  delicate  ground?” 

“It  isn’t  the  first  time,  by  a good  many  hun- 
L dreds,  that  I find  myself  treading  on  delicate 
ground,”  answered  the  other  just  as  immovable 
as  ever. 

“I  am  to  understand  that  you  forbid  me  to 
tell  my  aunt  what  has  happened  ?” 

“You  are  to  understand,  if  you  please,  Sir, 
that  I throw  up  the  case,  if  you  tell  Lady  Ve- 
rinder, or  tell  any  body,  what  has  happened  until 
I give  you  leave.” 

That  settled  it.  Mr.  Franklin  had  no  choice 
but  to  submit.  He  turned  away  in  anger,  and 
left  us. 

I had  stood  there  listening  to  them,  all  in  a 
tremble ; not  knowing  whom  to  suspect,  or  what 
to  think  next.  In  the  midst  of  my  confusion, 
two  things,  however,  were  plain  to  me.  First, 
that  my  young  lady  was,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sharp  speeches  that 
had  passed  between  them.  Second,  that  they 
thoroughly  understood  each  other  without  having 
previously  exchanged  a word  of  explanation  on 
either  side. 

“Mr.  Betteredge,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “you 
have  done  a very  foolish  thing  in  my  absence. 
You  have  done  a little  detective  business  on  your 
own  account.  For  the  future,  perhaps  you  will 
be  so  obliging  as  to  do  your  detective  business 
along  with  me.” 

He  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  me  av.av 
with  him  along  the  road  bv  which  he  had  come. 
I dare  say  I had  deserved  his  reproof— but  I 
was  not  going  to  help  him  to  set  traps  for 
Rosauna  Spearman  for  all  that.  Thief  or  no 
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thief,  legal  or  not  legal,  I don’t  care — I pitied 
her. 

“Wliat  do  you  want  of  me?”  I asked,  shak- 
ing him  off,  and  stopping  short. 

“ Only  a little  information  about  the  country 
round  here,”  said  the  Sergeant. 

I couldn’t  well  object  to  improve  Sergeant 
Cuff  in  his  geography. 

“Is  there  any  path,  in  that  direction,  leading 
from  the  sea-beach  to  this  house?”  asked  the 
Sergeant.  He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  fir- 
plantation  which  led  to  the  Shivering  Sand. 

“ Yes,”  I said ; “ there  is  a path.” 

“Show  it  to  me.” 

Side  by  side,  in  the  gray  of  the  summer  even- 
ing, Sergeant  Cuff  and  I set  forth  for  the  Shiver- 
ing Sand. 


THE  QUEEN’S  BOOK. 

[FROM  pun  oh.]  ’ 

Let  cynics  scoff  and  worldlings  sneer, 

And  cold  aristocrats  condemn  ; 

Their  censure  weighed  not  in  her  ear, 

Her  counsel  was  not  ta’en  with  them. 

A wiser,  womanlier  thought 

Whispered  within  her  woman’s  heart: 

“They  that  my  solace  would  have  wrought. 
They  in  my  grief  shall  have  their  part. 

“The  love  I mourn,  for  whom  I go 
In  mourning,  ever,  to  the  end, 

What  England  lost  in  him  they  know, 

How  sure  a guide,  how  firm  a friend ; 

“But  what  the  loss  the  wife,  and  Qneen, 

Had  in  that  nature,  pure  and  sweet, 

That  judgment,  steady  and  serene. 

That  counsel  swift  all  needs  to  meet, 

“That  fight  of  joy  within  the  home, 

That  fount  of  peace  beside  the  hearth, 

That  gravity  which  ne’er  was  gloom. 

That  glee  as  pure  as  maiden's  mirth — 

“All  this  my  people  can  not  know, 

All  this  I only  can  make  known, 

That  they  may  gauge  the  joy  and  woe 
I knew  with  him,  now  know  alone. 

“So  my  past  fife,  my  walks  and  ways, 

The  wife’s  and  mother’s,  not  the  Queen's, 
My  treasured  tale  of  happier  days. 

My  record  of  love-hallowed  scenes, 

“I’ll  open  to  my  people’s  eyes, 

And  therein  bid  them  take  their  part, 

That  they  may  weigh  the  weight  that  lies 
Qn  my  lone  fife  and  widowed  heart. 

“Till  feeling  what  my  joy  has  been 
They  feel  how  vast  my  grief  must  be: 

And,  when  my  treasure  they  have  seen, 

May  measure  what  its  loss  to  me.” 

What  Queen  like  this  was  ever  known, 

To  take  her  people  to  her  heart? 

When  was  Queen's  household-life  so  shown 
With  modest  truth  and  artless  art? 

The  Royal  Widow  has  done  well 
Thus  on  her  people’s  love  to  call, 

Her  simple,  wife'y  tale  to  tell, 

And  trust  her  joys  and  griefs  to  all. 

Ne’er  since  Victoria  felt  the  Crown 
A weight  upon  her  girlish  brow, 

Have  Heaven’s  best  blessings  been  called  down 
About  her  path,  as  they  are  now. 


THE  WILL  I FOUND. 


When  Aunt  Jeffrey  died  we  looked  very  anr» 
iously  for  a will,  but  in  vain. 

Uncle  Jeffrey  had  been  a childless  widow  e 
when  he  married  her,  and  she  had  then  one-!  on, 
John  Atkins,  to  remember  her  first  husbami  l>  . 

John  Atkins  and  I were  pretty  good  friend'  i 
a while,  but  when  my  uncle  died  and  left  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  I did  not  like  it. 

Not  that  I needed  it — not  by  any  means,  f, 
my  sister  Marion  and  I had  been  very  handsome 
ly  provided  for  by  our  own  father — but  then  win. 
right  had  Uncle  Jeffrey  to  forget  us  in  that  man 
ner  ? He  ought  at  least  to  have  made  some  mei  i 
tion  of  his  wife’s  niece,  Annie  Atkins ; but  he  di  < 1 
not,  although  I always  believed  that  she  ha  1 
jilted  me  more  to  oblige  him  than  any  thing  ehe. 

When,  therefore,  Aunt  Jeffrey  died  without  a 
will,  John  Atkins  became  her  sole  heir,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  property  with  as  much  coolness 
and  in  as  matter-of-course  a way  as  if  it  really  of 
right  belonged  to  him,  and  from  that  day  forth  1 
took  a dislike  to  him. 

I never  said  as  much  to  him,  and  he  kept  < n 
•visiting  at  our  house  just  the  same;  but  I made 
my  grandmother  Spooner,  who  kept  house  d i- 
me then,  invite  Annie  Atkins  to  come  and  lr 
with  her,  just  to  spite  him;  and  then  it  vexed  me 
that  he  took  that  also  as  a matter  of  course  ant! 
didn’t  seem  to  care.  He  even  went  so  far  as  lo 
say  that  it  was  the  correct  thing  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  and  that  grandmother  Spooner  was 
the  only  person  remaining  in  the  family  who 
could  properly  take  charge  of  its  young  lady 
jnembers. 

Marion  even  sided  with  him  in  that ; but  then 
she  was  excessively  fond  of  Annie,  and  was  ever 
so  much  taken  with  the  idea  of  having  her  iu  the 


I had  known  a great  deal  of  Aunt  Jeffrey'.- 
ways,  however,  for  I had  always  been  her  favoi 
ite,  and  I made  up  my  mind  that  she  never  di 
allow  herself  to  die  without  making  some  kim, 
of  a will.  And  if  she  had  made  a will,  I was 
sure  that  Annie,  and  Marion,  and  myself  won!  I 
all  be  handsomely  remembered.  Not  that  I ca . c 
on  my  account,  but  there  really  was  no  sense  or 
inj  pl^tfi^ld^ffrey  and  Spooner  prop 
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erty  going  to  John  Atkins  without  so  much  as 
the  stroke  of  a pen. 

The  matter  troubled  me,  ami  I fairly  dreamed 
about  it,  wondering  where  on  earth  that  will  could 
have  been  deposited. 

Sometimes  I thought  that  John  Atkins  knew 
something  about  it,  and  when  he  sat  by  the  li- 
brary fire  talking  with  Marion,  or  stood  by  Annie 
at  the  piano,  I would  watch  his  tace  for  the  lines 
that  indicate  craft  and  secretiveness.  He  cer- 
tainly had  some  of  them,  and  his  mother  had  be- 
fore him.  She  had  been  odd  in  some  respects, 
and  my  knowledge  of  her  taste  for  queer,  out-of- 
the-way  hiding-places,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
furnished  me  with  food  for  more  than  a little 
meditation. 

Another  of  her  tastes  had  led  her  to  the  col- 
lection of  a huge  stock  of  antiquated  and  singu- 
lar-looking furniture.  In  the  course  of  time  she 
had  made  her  house  quite  a curiosity-shop.  And 
here  it  was  that  my  first  available  idea  struck  me. 
I said  nothing  about  it  to  Marion,  and  I was  a 
good  deal  puzzled  how  to  do  any  thing  with  it, 
but  time  furnished  me  with  the  opportunity.  I 
had  called  to  mind  that,  for  as  long  as  I could 
remember,  an  immense  old-fashioned  chest-of- 
drawers — what  she  called  a “ secretaiy" — had 
stood  in  Aunt  Jeffrey’s  dressing-room,  and  had 
been  the  receptacle  of  all  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  minor  nick-nacks.  I would  never  have 
dreamed  of  trying  to  get  it  of  John  Atkins ; in- 
deed I was  afraid  of  arousing  his  suspicions  by 
mentioning  the  matter  ever  so  guardedly,  but  I 
fully  made  up  my  mind  that  that  old  omniutn- 
gaiherum  had  a story  of  its  own  to  tell. 

At  last,  however,  as  I was  saying,  the  thing 
was  done  for  me,  and  by  John  Atkins  himself. 
He  announced,  some  months  nfier  his  mother’s 
death,  that  he  was  going  to  sell  out  all  the  old 
rattle  traps  at  auction,  and  put  in  some  new  fur- 
niture. Annie  and  Marion  heartily  approved  of 
the  idea,  bnt  I very  wisely  said  nothing. 

When  the  day  of  the  sale  came  I managed  to 
have  a telegram  sent  to  him  that  kept  him  away 
for  several  hours  on  a regular  wild-goose  chose, 
and  by  the  time  lie  got  back  every  thing  was 
done  and  completed. 

Of  course  I purchased  the  old  “secretary,” 
though  not  without  a sharp  competition  with  one 
or  two  musty  individuals  who  were  on  the  look- 
out for  just  such  Noah's  relics  as  that  was,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  it  was  fairly  mine  I had  it  carted 
off  home  without  a moment’s  delay. 

It  was  very  well  that  I did  so,  for  the  moment 
John  Atkins  came  back  and  found  lhat  the  auc- 
tioneer had  included  that  particular  piece  of 
work  in  the  list  of  sales  he  began  to  make  a 
most  unreasonable  fuss  about  it,  solemnly  aver- 
ring that  he  had  had  no  inteniion  of  selling  an 
article  which  had  been  so  great  a favorite  with 
his  dear  departed  mother.  That,  of  course,  did 
not  diminish  my  satisfaction  with  my  purchase ; 
but  when  he  found  out  who  had  it,  and  came  to 
speak  to  me  about  it,  I told  him  that  I had  had 
the  very  same  idea,  and  had  bid  it  in  out  of  re- 
gard for  Aunt  Jeffrey.  He  offered  me  my  mon- 
ey back, but  I very  quietly  refused,  telling  him,  in 
a half-sarcastic  way,  that  it  would  not  look  well 
among  his  elegant  new  furniture,  and  that  I real- 
ly wanted  to  have  something  from  the  old  Jef- 
frey estate. 

That  silenced  him,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  I 
was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  received  his  inheritance. 

Annie  and  Marion  both  told  mo  that  I ought 
to  let  him  have  it  back  again ; but  I chuckled  to 
myself  and  told  them  that  perhaps  I would  some 
day. 

I had  the  old  “ secretaiy,”  w ith  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  carried  into  the  library,  and  it  gave  me 
no  end  of  inward  satisfaction  when  I saw  John 
Atkins’s  eyes  wandering  to  it  that  evening.  I 
half  believed  that  he  suspected  my  motive  in  the 
purchase,  and  I knew  that,  if  so,  he  could  not 
have  made  a prior  examination,  or  he  would  not 
have  cared. 

I overheard  him  saying  to  Marion,  in  the  hall, 

“I  wish  you  would  persuade  your  brother  to 
let  me  have  that  old  affair  back  again.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Marion,  “you  know  how  crotch- 
ety he  is.  It  won’t  be  long  before  he  is  tired  of 
it,  and  then  you  may  find  it  set  down  before  your 
door  any  morning,  but  it  won’t  be  of  any  use  to 
argue  with  him  now.  ” 

I thought  of  what  “that  old  affair”  might  con- 
tain for  her  benefit,  and  laughed  to  myself  over 
her  opinion  of  her  crotchety  brother.  But  even 
Annie  came  to  bother  me  about  it,  and  I really 
did  not  like  to  be  rude  to  her,  so  I put  on  an  air 
of  mystery,  and  told  her  I had  some  very  singu- 
lar ideas  connected  with  that  piece  of  furniture ; 
I was  quite  superstitious  about  it.  Annie  did 
not  have  much  to  say  to  me  in  those  days.  I 
used  to  think  that  her  conscience,  troubled  her,  as 
well  it  might,  about  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
treated  me  before  Aunt  Jeffrey’s  death. 

Why,  she  even  cut  my  correspondence  while  I 
was  in  Europe,  allowing  my  letters  to  go  unan- 
swered for  a whole  year ; and  when  I came  home, 
soured  and  crusty,  she  never  vouchsafed  to  me  a 
breath  of  explanation.  Marion  tried  to  patch 
the  matter  up,  but  I would  not  hear  a word  aft- 
er what  had  happened ; a man  is  a fool  who  al- 
lows a woman  to  snub  him  in  that  way.  Still, 
as  she  was  a sort  of  a relation,  poor,  too,  and  un- 
der Grandmother  Spooner’s  protection,  I could 
not  be  otherwise  than  civil  to  her,  only  I was  de- 
termined to  have  my  way  about  Aunt  Jeffrey’s 
old  furniture  in  spite  of  all  the  young  women,  or 
old  ones  either,  in  the  house. 

John  Atkins  made  a more  than  usually  long 
call  that  night,  and  seemed  to  have  something 
on  his  mind,  and  after  he  left  I could  see  clearly 
that  I was,  for  the  occasion,  out  of  favor  with 
the  young  ladies  for  my  churlish  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  their  notions.  I did  not  care  much  for 
that,  however,  but  hugged  my  own  idea  and 
wished  them  both  safe  in  bed. 

I had  been  reading  an  old  story  of  Poe’s,  in 


which  he  describes  the  method  used  by  the 
French  police  in  searching  for  secret  drawers 
and  other  hidden  receptacles,  and  I was  determ- 
ined to  take  my  time  to  it  and  make  as  sure  of 
my  business  as  his  friend  Dupin,  or  Vidocq  him- 
self, could  have  done. 

A whole  ring-full  of  keys,  of  different  sizes, 
had  been  delivered  with  the  “secretaiy,”  and  I 
had  provided  myself  with  an  accurate  rule,  a 
small  chisel,  and  a gimlet.  I knew  very  well 
that  the  chest  of  drawers  contained  just  so  much 
space,  and  no  more,  and  that  all  I need  do  was 
to  make  sure  that  all  of  that  space  was  accounted 
for.  Any  space  which  the  several  drawers,  cup- 
boards, etc.,  did  not  account  for  would  at  once 
furnish  me  with  a chance  for  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation. 

It  was  late  when  the  girls  retired,  but  I de- 
termined to  commence  operations  that  night. 

I sat  there  for  a little  while  looking  curiously 
at  my  ancient-looking  purchase,  and  studying  its 
peculiarities,  for  it  was  peculiar. 

It  was  fairly  enormous  in  size,  built  of  solid 
mahogany,  now  dark  with  age,  and  finished  and 
ornamented  with  queer  devices  in  brass.  It  was 
so  heavy  that  the  united  strength  of  half  a dozen 
men  had  barely  sufficed  to  put  it  in  its  present 
position.  It  stood  on  four  great  lion-claws,  each 
of  which  contained  a massive  castor  or  roller. 

There  was  a low  cupboard  at  the  bottom,  with 
double  doors.  Then  came  a couple  of  not  very 
deep  drawers,  and  then  a sort  of  carved  front, 
fully  two  feet  in  height,  that  let  down,  on  being 
unlocked,  like  the  leaf  of  a table,  disclosing  a 
multiplicity  of  little  drawers  and  pigeon-holes. 
I had  seen  Aunt  Jeffrey  open  it  more  than  once, 
and  I knew  very  well  that  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  her  papers  there. 

As  I sat  and  studied  my  proposed  “job,”  the 
idea  of  its  probable  success  grew  rapidly  upon 
me,  and  at  last  I pitched  my  cigar  into  the 
grate,  and  set  to  work  with  a^much  of  science 
as  my  reading  had  supplied  me  with.  First,  I 
took  an  accurate  external  measurement  of  the 
whole  affair,  making  careful  minutes  of  the  di- 
mensions. There  was  no  mirror  on  top,  only  a 
high,  carved  scroll  of  mahogany. 

I began,  systematically,  with  the  cupboard  at 
the  bottom,  and  after  some  trouble  in  finding 
the  key  I threw  it  open.  The  shelves  were  thin, 
and  after  a good  hour  spent  in  prying,  measuring, 
and  sounding,  I made  up  my  mind  that  that  part 
of  the  old  “secretary”  at  least  was  honest  and 
just  what  it  appeared  to  be. 

I never  enjoyed  any  thing  more  in  mv  life  than 
I did  that  search,  and  was  not  at  all  disappointed 
with  my  want  of  immediate  success.  In  fact,  I 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  business  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  prolong  it,  and  have  at 
least  one  more  evening  of  just  such  fun.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  our  real  pleasure  is  more  in  expec- 
tation and  endeavor  than  in  actual  attainment  or 
possession. 

So  I went  to  bed  that  night  to  dream  of  all 
sorts  of  absurd  and  impossible  discoveries  in  the 
musty  recesses  of  Aunt  Jeffrey’s  mahogany  mon- 
ster. 

The  next  day  I had  the  servants  polish  up  the 
brass-work,  and  rub  the  whole  thing  till  it  shone 
as  it  had  done  under  the  old  lady’s  care.  When 
evening  came  John  Atkins  made  his  appearance, 
as  usual,  and  I tried  to  be  uncommonly  gracious 
to  him,  but  he  carefully  abstained  from  any  allu- 
sion to  the  “secretary,”  though  I could  see  that 
he  noticed  its  improved  appearance.  I believe 
he  thought  I had  done  all  that  to  aggravate  him, 
but  if  so  he  was  mistaken. 

lie  and  Marion  seemed  disposed  to  let  me 
alone  that  evening,  and  took  themselves  off  to 
the  parlor  for  some  music,  though  I must  say 
that  they  were  a pair  of  most  wretched  perform- 
ers. 

Marion  was  even  gruff  enough  to  bid  John 
good-night  and  show  him  out,  and  then  go  off 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room  without  coming  in  to 
sec  us  again,  leaving  me  and  Annie  by  ourselves, 
for  Grandmother  Spooner,  like  a sensible  old  per- 
son, went  to  bed  early.  I did  not  mind  that,  for 
Annie  was  good  company,  but  I got  tired,  after 
a while,  of  waiting  for  her  to  go,  and  took  it  into 
my  head  to  amuse  myself  by  telling  her  all  sorts 
of  stories  about  secret  drawers,  lost  wills,  and  so 
forth,  until,  .at  last,  I fairly  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  in  a manner,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  such  a thing  in  the  old  secretary,  and  propos- 
ing a search.  Of  course,  I did  it  in  an  off-hand 
way,  as  a good  piece  of  fun,  and  Annie  merrily 
assented.  She  opened  her  eyes  a little,  how- 
ever, when  she  came  to  see  my  preparations, 
though  she  said  nothing,  and  joined  me  with  a 
very  fair  show  of  interest  in  the  work. 

1 began  with  the  two  middle  drawers,  but  it 
did  not  take  a great  while  to  prove  that  there 
was  nothing  wonderful  there.  A few  old  rags 
and  some  papers  of  very  diy  herbs  were  all  that 
rewarded  that  part  of  our  search. 

Then  we  came  to  the  * ‘ let  down”  part  of  the 
concern,  and  here  I was  infinitely  more  particu- 
lar— so  much  so  that  Annie  became  weary  of  it, 
declaring  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  gave  the 
matter  up.  She  went  and  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
however,  and  watched  me,  sleepily,  as  I went 
on.  I stuck  to  it,  however,  measuring  and  peer- 
ing and  prying,  until  I thought  I had  fairly  ran- 
sacked every  nook  and  cranny,  but  all  to  uo 
purpose.  Truth  to  tell  I was  about  to  give  up 
in  despair  when  an  idea  struck  me.  In  the 
centre,  between  the  rows  of  pigeon-holes,  were 
two  upright  tiers  of  little  drawers,  each  with  its 
own  useless  little  old-fashioned  lock.  They  all 
were  empty;  but  when  I came  to  pull  one  of 
them  all  the  way  out,  I found  that  it  was  only 
about  a foot  deep,  while  the  secretaiy  was  nearly 
twice  as  much.  Here  was  something  to  go 
ahead  on,  and  I rapidly  took  out  all  the  little 
drawers.  Then  a smart  pull  on  the  centre-piece 
and  its  attached  wood-work  brought  that  all  out 
together,  and  then,  “ Eureka  1”  there  was  a little 
door,  the  key  of  which  I readily  found  ou  the 


ring.  I kept  as  mute  as  a mouse : but  a side- 
glunce  informed  me  that  Annie  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  her  chair. 

1 felt  sure  that  I had  now  reached  the  object 
of  ray  search,  nnd  my  fingers  fairly  trembled  as 
I put  the  feeble,  clumsy  little  key  in  the  lock. 
The  door  opened  readily,  and  there  were  four 
good-sized  compartments  jam  full  of  papers. 

With  as  little  noise  as  possible  I drew  them 
out  and  began  to  run  them  over.  It  was  very 
easy  to  determine  the  character  of  most  of  them 
at  a glance,  and  all  their  importance  had  died 
with  poor  Aunt  Jeffrey. 

Paper  after  paper  flew  from  my  nervous  fingers ; 
envelope  after  envelope  fell  on  the  floor.  I never 
stopped  to  untie  any  of  the  red  tape,  until  at  last 
I came  upon  a package  that  looked  somewhat 
fresher  than  the  rest,  done  up  in  common  yellow 
wrapping-paper.  There  was  some  writing  on 
this,  and  I held  it  up  to  the  light  and  read : 

“ The  end  of  my  nephew’s  folly." 

Off  came  the  wrapper  in  an  instant,  and  a pile 
of  letters  fell  into  my  hands.  I uttered  a loud 
and  somewhat  forcible  exclamation,  for  the  first 
upon  which  my  eyes  fell  were  addressed  to  my- 
self in  Annie’s  handwriting,  and  the  remainder 
w ere  addressed  to  her  in  mine — and  none  of  the 
seals  were  /woken. 

I was  gazing  at  them  in  stupid  amazement, 
but  my  exclamation  had  startled  Annie,  and 
she  again  stood  beside  me. 

“ Have  you  found  it  ?”  said  she;  and  then  she 
saw  what  it  was  that  I had  found,  and  put  out 
her  hand  for  them,  saying,  in  a trembling,  trou- 
bled sort  of  voice,  and  turning  very  pale:  “ Oh, 
Tom,  give  them  to  me ! Y ou  have  no  right  to 
them  now  1” 

“I’d  like  to  know  why,”  said  I.  “When  I 
bought  this  old  thing  I bought  all  that  was  in  it. 
Bnt  who  would  have  thought  that  of  Aunt  Jef- 
frey?” 

“ Oh,  Tom,”  said  she  again,  “ do  give  me  my 
letters !” 

“There  are  yours,”  said  I ; “ but  these  others 
are  addressed  to  me.  Let’s  sit  down  and  read 
them.” 

And  so  we  did;  for  there  was  evidently  no 
will  among  those  papers. 

I was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  search, 
however ; for  after  Marion  had  tried  to  explain 
to  me  in  the  morning  the  reason  of  her  odd  re- 
treat on  John's  departure,  I said  to  her: 

“Tell  John  Atkins  that  he  is  mistaken  about 
my  not  liking  him ; and  you  may  have  his  mo- 
ther’s old  secretary  as  a part  of  your  wedding 
portion.  Annie  and  I wouldn’t  have  it  in  our 
house  for  any  money.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tan  recently  invented  “steam  man"  continues  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the* curious,  not  only  in  New- 
ark, bnt  also  in  far-distant  places.  This  wonderful 
creature  is  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  weighs 
five  hundred  pounds.  Steam  is  generated  in  his  body, 
nnd  by  a complicated  mechanism  he  steps  along  quite 
naturally,  walks  or  runs  as  he  is  bid,  goes  in  any  di- 
rection, and  at  almost  any  speed,  and,  without  the 
least  objection,  draws  after  him  heavy  burdens.  This 
giant  has  been  hnmorously  christened  “Daniel  Lam- 
bert and  is  actually  provided  with  human  habili- 
ments ; not  exactly  to  keep  him  warm — but  to  com- 
plete the  likeness.  Mr.  Deddrick  the  inventor,  has 
been  besieged  by  calls  and  letters  from  the  curious. 
A creature  of  such  wonderful  power,  able  to  ascend  or 
descend  all  grades,  will  certa  nly  become  popular,  un- 
less those  arc  right  who  regard  the  whole  thing  as  a 
hoax,  nnd  incline  to  make  all  possible  fun  about  it. 
One  gentleman  proposed  that  “Daniel"  be  allowed 
“to  walk  to  Chicago,"  as  the  sensation  produced 
would  eclipse  Weston’*  in  his  pedestrian  trip.  Some 
letters  received  are  from  ladies  who  pretend  to  be  in 
search  of  husbands.  And  one  gentleman  wants  a lady 
made  to  order;  but  the  inventor  is  doubtful  whether 
a woman  would  be  a success,  as  his  creatures  do  not 
talk.  The  “ first  (steam)  mau”  cost  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars;  but  duplicates  enn  probably  be  con- 
structed at  about  one-sixth  that  expense.  And  it  is 
also  believed  that  horses  can  be  made  on  similar 
principles,  which  will  do  the  work  of  a dozen  ordinary 
horses.  Truly  this  is  an  age  of  wonders  1 

In  a recent  number  of  the  American  Gaslight  Jour- 
nal some  simple  facts  are  given,  together  with  prac- 
tical advice  concerning  the  management  cf  gas,  which, 
if  followed,  might  save  much  annoyance  aud  useless 
expense.  Without  attempting  to  give  even  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article  in  a short  paragraph,  one  or  two 
hints  may  be  serviceable  to  consumers  who  complain 
of  deficient  iight  and  excessive  gns  bills.  Light  de- 
rived from  gas  is  remarkably  reduced  by  improperly 
constructed  burners.  The  most  important  requisites 
for  good  burners  are,  that  the  orifices  where  the  gas 
issues  should  be  perfectly  regular  in  shape,  and  of  a 
proper  size  to  permit  it  to  issue  with  a very  low  press- 
ure. And  these  conditions  apply  to  every  kind  of 
burner.  If  the  orifices  are  too  small,  a high  pressure 
is  required  to  expel  the  gas,  and  the  light  is  diminished 
just  in  proportion  to  the  increased  pressure.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  light  obtained 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  issuing 
from  a burner.  There  is  a particular  point  in  the  con- 
sumption of  any  class  of  burner  where  the  maximum 
of  light  is  derived,  and  any  deviation  from  this  entails 
loss.  A five-feet  bat-wing  or  fish-tail  burner  will  give 
a maximum  of  light  in  proportion  to  the  gas  consumed, 
compared  with  any  less-sized  burner,  and  it  will  be 
found  in  practice  the  larger-sized  burners  are  the  most 
economical,  the  large  sizes  giviug  as  high  ns  200  to 
300  per  cent,  advantage  in  light  as  compared  with  the 
smallest  sizes.  Consequently,  it  is  more  economical 
to  have  one  good  large  gaslight  than  several  small 
ones.  Although  the  ornamental  effect  of  globes  aud 
glasses  is  pleasant,  still  they  are  detrimental  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  light  of  gas.  A clear  glass  globe  ob- 
structs about  12  percent. ; a clear  globe  engraved  with 
llowers  about  24  per  cent. ; a globe  ground  all  over 
about  40  per  cent.  ; an  opal  globe  about  00  per  cent, 
lienee  is  apparent  the  folly  of  using  elaborately  en- 
graved and  ground  globes  or  shades  where  it  is  de- 
■ sirable  to  economize. 

I Almost  every  day  accidents  occur  from  falling  or 
I slipping  upon  the  ice.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
; rubber  over-shoes  are  a safeguard  asrainst  slippiug. 

But  when  the  ice  is  wet  many  have  found  rubbers  to 
j prove  more  treacherous  than  ordinary  leather  boots. 

I There  is  a kind  of  rubber  cloth  shoe,  with  rough  soles, 
I which  is  far  more  protective  than  the  ordinary  make. 


It  is  light  and  warm  without  giving  that  unpleasant 
dampness  to  the  foot  which  rubbers  usually  do.  These 
are  chiefly  used  by  gentlemen,  but  are ’so  much  lighter 
than  the  “Arctic"  boot  that  it  seems  strange  they  aie 
not  also  made  for  ladies.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  some  ingenious  person  should  invent  * 
cheap  aud  convenient  attachment,  made  of  rough  clolh 
or  carpeting,  to  be  worn  with  boots  or  shoes  in  slip- 
pery weather.  A mere  sole  would  be  sufficient,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  this  should  extend  the  whole  length 
of  the  boot.  Some  simple  contrivance  would  doubt- 
less save  many  broken  bones. 

The  ice  crop  this  year  will  be  an  unusually  good 
one,  the  weather  having  been  very  favorable  The 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  is  the  largest  in  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  There  are  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  men  in  its  employ,  filling  its  houses 
in  Ulster  County  alone.  It  has  located  houses  in  near- 
ly every  available  place  on  the  Hudson  River,  which 
are  capable  of  storing  not  less  than  492,000  tons. 
Over  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  laborers,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  horses,  are  employed  in 
storing  the  ice.  Many  other  companies  reap  their 
harvest  from  the  Hudson  and  Rondnnt  Creek,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  something  like  721, (KW  tons  of 
ice  which  is  packed  away  for  summer  use.  New  ice- 
houses are  in  process  of  erection.  About  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  ice  is  wasted  between  the  storing  and  the  deliv- 
ery to  customers. 

A novel  contrivance  has  been  invented  by  a gentle- 
man of  Michigan  for  heating,  cooling,  or  ventilating 
buildings,  as  may  be  desired.  It  consists  of  an  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  attached  to  any  ordinary  heat- 
er, the  effect  being  to  force  a continuous  volume  of 
fresh  air  up  between  the  hot  cylinder  and  casing, 
which,  becoming  heated  in  its  passage,  warms  an 
apartment  of  almost  any  size  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  inventor  also  chums  that  by  means  of  his 
appliance  he  can  heat  a dwelling  throughout  with  one- 
eighth  the  quantity  of  fuel  that  is  ordinarily  consumed. 
When  heated  air  is  not  required,  the  same  mechanism 
will  Introduce  a circulating  stream  of  cold  air,  thus 
both  cooling  and  ventilating  the  apartment. 

The  town  of  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  recently  in- 
dulged itself  in  a grand  sleigh-ride.  A neighboring 
town  got  up  n sleighing-parly  of  firt.y  couples,  nnd 
challenged  Hinsdale  to  surpass  it— number,  weight, 
and  pretty  ladies  being  the  special  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. Hinsdale  responded  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  couples,  drawn  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
horses,  in  sixty-nine  single  sleighs,  seventeen  double, 
and  three  four-in-hands,  making  a procession  a mile 
long,  beaded  by  their  brass  band.  The  palm  was  also 
awarded  to  Hinsdale  for  the  heaviest  mau  and  the 
prettiest  woman. 

How  very  nnqniet  must  be  the  slumbers  of  the  veri- 
table author  of  “ Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother"— wh  ever 
he  or  she  may  be  1 Some  new  aspirant  for  the  glory 
of  authorship  is  risiug  up  every  now  aud  then.  The 
latest  appears  to  be  one  Edward  Young,  of  Lexington, 
Georgia.  At  least  “An  Old  Compositor"  declares  that 
he  himself  set  the  poem,  from  Young’s  manuscript,  in 
1S59 ; nnd  that  it  originally  appeared  in  The  Southern 
Field  and  Fireside,  printed  in  Angnsta,  Georgia.  Mr. 
Yonng— so  states  the  “Old  Compositor,"  who  seems 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  both  Mr.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Ahe-s 
— ’ was  a blacksmith  or  carriage-smith  of  eccentric  and 
wayward  character,  bnt  the  author  or  some  very  ex- 
quisite and  plaintive  melodies,  and  a frequent  "con- 
tributor to  the  journals  of  the  day. 

The  poor  peasants  of  Finland  are  suffering  fearfully 
from  the  fumine  which  is  now  raging  there  They 
think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  obtain  loaves 
composed  of  equal  portions  of  saw-dust,  moss,  and  n 
coarse  rye-flour.  Many  have  obtained  the  Emperor’s 
permission  to  emigrate. 

There  has  recently  been  on  exhibition  in  Boston, 
at  Williams  & Everett’s,  an  exqnisite  little  drawing, 
which  at  first  appears  to  be  a fine  engraving.  It  sep- 
reseuts  the  Village  Rat-catcher  and  his  dogs;  and 
though  very  perfect  as  a work  of  art,  it  is  of  peculiar 
interest  as  being  the  master-piece  of  a pool,  untaught, 
crippled  silk-weaver,  who  drew  and  painted  it  with 
his  mouth  alone,  unassisted,  and  without  instruction- 
Incredible  as  this  may  seem  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  John  Carter  (for  that  is  the  artist’s  name)  was 
the  sou  of  a common  laborer  in  England.  In  early 
life  he  fell  frum  a tree  forty  feet  in  height,  which  acci- 
dent entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
every  part  of  the  body  being  paralyzed  excepting  his 
head  and  neck.  In  this  condition  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  of  amusing  himself  by  drawing  with  his  mouth ; 
and  after  long-continued  efforts  he  succeeded.  Ilis 
wife  or  sister  assisted  him  only  by  filling  the  brush 
from  the  pallet  with  India  ink,  and  placing  it  be- 
tween his  lips.  He  continued  to  twirl  it  rapidl y round 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  a fine  point  for  use  He  first  out- 
lined or  sketched  his  composition,  and  then  filled  in 
and  shaded  it  after  the  manner  of  a line  engraving. 
His  work  was  performed  resting  upon  his  couch,  his 
paper  being  fastened  to  a desk,  which  was  placed  al- 
most perpendicularly  before,  and  in  close  proximity 
to,  his  face.  With  his  head  inclined  toward  the  right 
side,  and  with  bis  hair  pencil  between  his  teeth,  he 
produced  by  the  means  of  the  motion  of  his  neck,  as- 
sisted by  his  lips  and  tongne,  the  most  beautifully- 
turned  strokes,  rivaling  in  fact  the  greatest  proficients 
in  the  art  of  drawing. 

An  exchange  publishes— for  gratuitous  distribution 
—some  valuable  rules,  which  gentlemen  may  find  con- 
venient for  reference.  Ladies  are  not  expected  to  ad- 
here to  them  strictly;  but  all  others  in  the  hahit  of 
visiting  printing  establishments  would  do  well  to 
“pocket  this  scrap:” 

1.  Enter  softly. 

2.  Sit  down  quietly. 

3.  Subscribe  for  the  pnpei. 

4.  Don’t  touch  the  poker. 

5.  Say  nothing  interesting. 

6.  Engage  in  no  controversy. 

7.  Don’t  smoke. 

8.  Keep  six  feet  from  the  table. 

9.  Don’t  talk  to  the  workmen. 

10.  Hands  off  the  papers. 

11.  Eyes  off  the  manuscript. 

12.  Let  the  “ devil”  alone.  x 

The  following  story  is  good— ns  a story  merely ; but 
a little  moral  may  be  drawn  from  it  which  may  be 
useful  to  Sabbath-school  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers: 

A boy  of  more  natural  brightness  than  some  who 
are  better  educated  was  asked, 

“ IV here  do  you  go  to  Sunday-school,  Jimmy  ?" 

“Why,  marm,  I go  to  Baptisses,  and  Methodises, 
and  the  Presbyteriums,  but  I’ve  been  trying  the  Tis- 
popals  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

“You  don’t  seem  to  belong  any  where,  then,  Jim- 
my f ” 

“ Why,  yes  marm,  don’t  yon  see  f I belongs  to  ’em 
all,  cxceptiu’  the  ’Piscopals,  but  I’m  going  to  jiue 
them,  too,  now." 

“Well,  Jimmy,  what’s  yonr  idea  in  going  to  so 
many?” 

“ Why,  yon  see,  I get’s  a little  of  what’s  going  on 
at  ’em  all,  marm.  I gits  liberries,  and  hymn-books, 
and  all  that : and  when  they  have  picnics  I goes  to 
every  one  of ’em." 
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ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 


tore  ia  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  ancient  monolith 
of  Okistasen.  The  extreme  distance  faintly  seen 
through  the  haze  of  light  does  not,  however,  repre- 
sent the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heliopolis ; 
but  is  evidently  meant  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
general  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nile  valley, 
with  its  pyramids  and  temples,  and  rocky  mountains 
honey-combed  with  tombs. 

The  first  great  propylon  of  the  temple  consists,  as 
we  see,  of  a gateway  and  two  great  flanking  towers, 
in  front  of  which  are  four  colossal  sitting  statues  of 
the  king  in  black  syenite,  and  the  obelisk  already 
mentioned,  the  fellow  to  which,  though  not  included- 
in  the  picture,  should  be  assumed  as  standing  on  the 
corresponding  side  .of  the  seated  figures.  The  walls 
of  the  massive  towers  are  covered  (according,  of 
course,  to  common  precedent  in  Egyptian  temples  of 
all  ages)  with  paintings ; the  two  principal  subjects 
representing  the  victories  of  Thothmes.  The  lower 
one  shows  the  king  symbolically  as  a colossal  hero 


grease, 


more  insufferable  by  contrast),  his  own  precious  per- 
son protected  from  the  sun  by  an  Ethiopian  umbrella- 
bearer.  Pharaoh  himself  accompanies  it  in  his 
chariot,  preceded  and  followed  by  a long  procession 
of  the  officers  of  his  court.  At  each  side  of  him  walk 
the  fan-bearers,  carrying  the  state  flabella,  which  not 
only  served  to  cool  the  air  when  waved  before  him, 
but  were  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  He  is  dressed  in 
the  thin  white  muslin  with  which  Egyptians  of  rank 
are  always  represented  as  being  draped,  and  wears  on 
his  head  a mitre  studded  with  gold  rings.  An  um- 
brella embroidered  with  his  names  is  held  over  his 
head,  and  behind  walk  officers  carrying  emblems  of 
royalty  and  figures  of  the  gods  on  poles  decorated 
with  fluttering  streamers.  Before  him  goes  the  sa- 
cred ark  of  Ea,  the  great  sun-god,  borne  on  the  shoul- 


It  was  customary 
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person 


.rhere  they  touched  the  sti 
Ago  for  a band  of  soldiers 
ourpose  of  overawing  the  s 
EJce  in  their  odious  task. 

In  regard  to  the  locality  indicated,  we  have  to  bear 
• mind  that  the  Hebrews  inhabited  the  eastern  side 
3 the  Delta.  Consequently,  it  may  readily  be  int- 
erned that  they  were  employed  by  Thothmes  HI. 
hi  the  completion  by  him  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at 
On  (Heliopolis)  in  the  Delta,  the  foundations  of  which 
hid  been  laid  some  centuries  before  by  Oristasen, 
first  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  obelisk  of 
Obistasen,  with  his  name  and  titles  engraved  there- 
on, is  still  standing  in  a garden  a few  miles  from 
Cairo  after  a lapse  of  nearly  4000  years,  and  is  al- 
most all  that  remains  of  the  famous  temple  described 
by  Strabo.  This  temple  the  painter  has  depicted,  as 
if  restored,  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
ptincipal  Egyptian  temples  as  proved  by  the  remains 
it  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  and  the  obelisk  in  the  pic- 


likewise  ample  authority.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, from  whose  researches  alone  might  be  adduced 
facts  in  confirmation  of  a very  great  deal  that  is  in- 
troduced into  the  picture,  states  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians transported  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  and  colossal 
statues,  which  they  so  freely  used  in  their  grandiose 
architecture,  from  the  quarries  to  the  places  where 
they  were  to  be  set  up,  often  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
on  canals  made  for  the  purpose ; but  sometimes  the 
stones  and  statues  were  drawn  on  sledges,  perhaps 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  by  oxen  or  by  human  labor. 
There  are  extant  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  depict- 
ing the  last  mode  of  transport.  One  of  these  illus- 
trates a manner  of  conveying  colossal  figures  very 
similar  to  that  conceived  by  Mr.  Poynter.  The 
figure,  in  this  instance,  is  a seated,  human-shaped 
colossus.  “ One  hundred  and  seventy-two  men,  in 
four  rows  of  forty-three  each,  pull  the  ropes  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  sledge;  and  a liquid,  probably 
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The  picture  represents  the  sufferings  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  King  Thothmes  HI.  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. This  great  king  and  conqueror  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign 
the  exodus  took  place,  and  who  was,  at  all  events, 
one  of  their  chief  oppressors.  The  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  from  which  the  quotation  above  is 
given,  informs  us  further  that  the  Egyptians  made 
the  lives  of  the  children  of  Israel  “bitter  with  hard 
bondage  in  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner 
of  service  in  the  field;"  and  also  that  the  Hebrews 
“built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Kaamses.”  There  is,  therefore,  abundant  authority 
for  supposing  that  they  were  condemned  to  the  kind 
of  labor  represented  in  the  picture — from  its  degrad- 
ing nature  the  more  likely  to  be  forced  on  a people  in 
a state  of  slavery.  For  the  employment  of  men  as 


brought  bound  before  him,  offering  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices to  the  gods.  The  second  propylon  is  still  in 
course  of  completion  and  is  partly  covered  with  scaf- 
folding, on  which  artists  are  at  work  finishing  the 
paintings.  Here  in  figures  of  gigantic  size  the  king 
is  making  adorations  and  offerings  to  the  gods.  Lin, 
ing  the  course  or  dromos  which  connects  the  propylae 
is  a double  row  of  colossal  lions  in  red  granite. 

One  of  these  colossi  (the  last  we  may  suppose  to  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  avenue)  appears  here  con- 
spicuously in  the  fore-ground.  Placed  on  a ponderous 
wheeled  platform,  it  is  drawn  by  a long  string  of  He- 
brew slaves,  who  are  urged  on  by  the  pitiless  lash  of 
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ISRAEL  IN  EGI^1 — [Br  E.  J.  Poynter.] 


lady  of  rank,  also  accompanies  the  proces- 
, palanquin  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
She  holds  on  her  knees  a little  boy,  and — 
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stoops  over  him  to  see  whether  more  work  can  be 
forced  out  of  him.  In  the  comer  to  the  right  is  a 
group  of  women  dancing  and  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments, celebrating  with  songs  and  cymbals  the 
arrival  of  the  lion ; and  among  them  is  a negro  buf- 
foon jeering  at  the  Israelites,  and  dancing  with  mock- 
ing antics.  The  paved  road  takes  a curve  to  the  pro- 
pylon of  the  temple,  and  under  the  lofty  portal  may 
be  seen  another  lion  which  has  almost  arrived  at  its 
destination.  Between  the  immediate  fore-ground  and 
the  straight  wall  that  forms  the  inclosnre  of  another 
temple  are  two  tanks,  separated  by  a causeway;  these 
are  the  sacred  lakes  across  which  the  funeral  proces- 
sions were  ferried,  as  symbolizing  the  passage  of  the 
dead  from  this  world  to  the  next.  Over  the  wall  just 
mentioned  rises,  in  the  middle  distance  to  the  left,  the 
town,  with  its  palaces,  its  villas,  its  terraced  gardens ; 
and  the  view  beyond  is  bounded,  as  already  intimated 
incidentally,  by  a pyramid  and  such  arid,  tomb-pierced 
rocks  as  border  the  Nile  through  so  much  of  its  vast 
length.  We  have  only  to  add,  by  way  of  description. 
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is  in  the  very  centre  of  all  the  flutter  that 
t makes  in  a small  society  like  ours,  and 
ople  were  watching  her ; but  she  never 
self.  She  had  lost  her  color  somehow 
y remarked  that;  and  the  proud  little 
succession  of  maladies,  and  said  she  had 


and  gaze  blankly  at  the  view— at  the  great  plain 
whitening  off  to  the  horizon,  and  the  castle  rising  in 
the  midst.  I knew  what  the  view  was,  but  I saw  also 
that  she  did  not  see  it.  Her  face  was  all  drawn  to- 
gether, small  and  shrunken  up.  There  were  deep 
shadowy  lines  round  her  eyes ; and  as  for  the  eyes 
themselves,  it  was  them  and  not  Nelly  that  I saw. 
They  were  dilated,  almost  exaggerated,  unlike  any 
thing  I ever  saw  before.  She  had  come  out  here  to 
be  alone,  poor  child ! I crept  away  as  best  I could 
through  the  brown  crackling  ferns.  If  she  heard  any 
thing,  probably  she  thought  it  was  some  woodland 
creature  that  could  not  spy  upon  her.  But  I don’t  be- 
lieve she  heard  any  thing,  or  saw  any  thing;  and  I 
was  no  spy  upon  her,  dear  heart ! 

The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  conversation  on  the 
subject  was  once  when  I was  telling  her  about  a girl  I 
once  knew,  whose  story  had  been  a very  sad  one. 
She  had  pledged  her  heart  and  her  life  to  a foolish 
young  fellow,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  then  was 
very  fond  of  somebody  else ; and  would  have  been 
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to  bring  the  strange,  far-off  scene  down  almost  to  our 
own  day — she  is  represented  as  laughing  delightedly  at 
his  precocious  flourishing  of  a toy-whip  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  the  servants  in  imitation  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  task-masters.  Toward  the  right  of  the  picture 
is  a cart  or  truck,  drawn  by  three  men,  which  is  laden 
with  spare  cables,  levers,  and  other  implements  that 
might  be  required  in  the  event  of  a break-down  on  the 
road.  Perched  on  the  top  of  the  coils  is  a boy  of  bru- 
tal visage  (suggestively  enough)  putting  a new  lash  to 
his  whip.  By-the-way,  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  represent  the  removal  of 
the  colossal  bulls,  carts  of  this  kind  holding  coils  of 
rope  are  shown.  Hebrew  women  carrying  watering- 
pots  on  their  heads  accompany  the  toiling  slaves. 
One  of  them  is  giving  drink  to  a fainting  wretch  who 
has  fallen  out  from  Jiis  gang,  while  a task-master 


PART  II. 
became  knov 


if  I should 


1 caught  her  for  one  instant  off  her  guard,  but  it  was 
» thing  that  happened  very  rarely.  Two  or  three 
times  I met  her  going  off  by  herself  for  a long  walk, 
and  she  would  not  hare  my  company  when  I offered 
to  go  with  her.  “I  walk  so  fast,”  she  said,  “and 
then  it  is  too  far  for  you.”  Once  I even  saw  her  in 
the  spot  to  which  all  our  walks  tended — the  Dingle, 
®“ich  was  our  favorite  haunt.  It  was  a glorious  au- 
™nm,  and  the  fine  weather  lasted  long — much  longer 
“On  usual.  Up  to  the  middle  of  November  there 
tjere  still  masses  of  gorgeous  foliage  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sky  was  as  blue— not  as  Italy,  for  Italy  is  soft 
*od  languorous  and  melting — but  as  an  English  sky 


triumph  of  invention,  an  example  of  intelligent  com 
position  of  complex  materials,  and  an  achievement  oi 
artistic  knowledge  and  skill,  must  be  regarded  as  on 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art  of  our  time. 

To  verify  the  laborious  accuracy  with  which  thi 
picture  has  been  wrought  out,  one  needs  but  to  refe 
for  character  to  Wilkinson’s  “Ancient  Egyptians,1 
with  its  500  illustrations  from  monuments ; and  fo 
scenery,  unchanged  for  centuries,  to  Bartlett’i 
“Nile  Notes,”  Curtis’s  “Howadji,”  and  Prime’] 
“Boat  Life.” 


to  catch  it  shining  like  a fairy  strong- 
white  hazy  country,  or  stretching  out  in 
ipon  its  height,  or  setting  itself— here  the 
l,  there  a flanking  tower — in  frames  of 
es.  I had  left  my  little  carriage  and  my 
y on  the  road,  and  had  wandered  up  alone 
last  peep  before  winter  set  in,  when  sud- 
Nelly  before  me.  She  was  walking  up 
n the  soft  yielding  moss,  carpeted  with 
and  pine-needles;  then  she  would  stop 


ok.  I tried  to  put  all  speculation  out  of  my 
never  I looked  at  her  afterward.  My  poor 
i the  very  extravagance  of  her  pride  was 
an  appeal,  and  piteous  throwing  of  herself 
forbearance  ? I thought  there  was,  and  it 
ny  heart. 

ixt  thing,  of  course,  was  that  Llewellyn  was 


nity.  “ There  were  claims  upon  him  near 
It  is  not  every  man  that  is  at  liberty  to  c 
himself ; but  if  it  had  been  the  little  one  I c 
understood  it.”  I hope  nobody  spoke  fils 
Nelly ; she  kept  up  a great  deal  too  well 
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coming  to  see  his  betrothed.  lie  was  to  come  gave  a groan,  which  seemed  to  me  to  echo  all 
at  Christmas,  not  being  able  to  leave  his  ship  through  the  house ; and  I had  to  add  on  to  what 
before.  And  then  it  was  to  be  settled  when  I was  saying,  “Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  restrain 
the  marriage  should  take  place.  I confess  that  yourself!”  I cried,  without  even  taking  breath, 
I listened  to  all  this  with- a very  bad  grace.  Any  “now  it  is  too  late!” 

reference  to  the  marriage  put  me  out  of  temper.  And  then  Martha  came  in,  excited  and  joyous, 
lie  wrote  to  her  regula.lv  and  very  often,  and  half  dancing  with  high  spirits.  I could  have 
Martha  used  to  read  his  letters  complacently  be-  groaned  too,  and  hid  my  face  from  the  light,  as 
f.,re  us  all,  and  communicate  little  bits  out  of  he  did,  poor  fellow;  but  she  went  up  to  him,  and 
them,  and  spend  half  her  mornings  writing  her  drew  down  his  hands  playfully,  and  said,  “I  am 
replies.  Mie  was  not  a ready  writer,  and  it  real-  here,  Ellis,  you  needn’t  cover  your  eyes.”  He 
lv  was  hard  work  to  her,  and  improved  her  edu-  did  not  answer  her  with  a compliment  or  a va- 
cation—at  least,  in  the  mechanical  matters  of  ress,  as  perhaps  she  expected : and  Martha  looked 
writing  and  spelling.  But  I wonder  what  sort  at  me  where  I was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  lire, 
of  rubbish  it  was  she  wrote  to  him,  and  what  he  I knew  she  thought  I was  the  restraining  in  Hu- 
thought  of  it.  Was  it  possible  he  could  suppose  ence  that  closed  his  mouth  and  subdued  his  joy 
it  was  my>Telly  who  wrote  to  him  all  those  com-  —and  what  could  I do? — I went  away:  1 could 
monplaces?  or,  was  the  .nistake  on  my  part,  not  be  of  no  use  to  him,  poor  boy!  lie  must  face  it 
on  his  ? As  time  went  on  1 ame  to  think,  more  now  as  best  he  could.  I went  away,  and  as  soon 
and  more,  that  the  hitter  was  the  case.  We  had  ns  I got  safely  into  my  own  house  sat  down  and 
been  deceived,  Nelly  and  I.  And  Martha  and  cried.  Not  that  crying  would  do  any  good ; but 
Llewellyn  were  two  lovers  worthy  of  each  other,  when  every  thing  is  going  wrong,  and  every  body 
I fear  1 was  not  very  charitable  re  him  in  my  is  on  the  way  to  ruin,  and  you  see  how  it  is,  and 
thoughts.  " . know  how  to  mend  it,  and  yet  can  not,  dare  not, 

But  I could  not  help  being  very  nervous  the  put  forth  a hand,  what  can  any  one  do  but  sit 
day  of  his  arrival.  It  was  a bleak  wintry  day,  down  and  cry  ? 

Christmas-eve,  but  not  what  people  call  'iirist-  But  I could  not  rest  in  my  quiet,  comfortable, 
mas  weather.  It  rarely  is  Christmas  wen  er  at  lonely  house,  and  know  that  those  poor  young 
Christmas.  The  sky  bung  low  and  leade.  ver  hearts  were  being  wrung,  and  keep  quiet  and  take 
our  bare  trees,  and  of  course  there  was  no  ci.  - | ny  notice.  I had  my  cup  of  tea,  and  I put  on 
eters  now  on  the  Green,  nor  sound  of  croqu  , my  warm  cloak  and  hood,  and  went  across  the 

balls,  to  enliven  the  stillness.  I could  not  res  Green,  though  it  was  wet  and  slippery,  to  the 

at  home.  We  had  not  been  informed  what  train  chool-room,  where  I knew  Nelly  would  be.  She 
Captain  Llewellyn  was  to  come  by,  and  my  mind  as  in  the  midst  of  a heap  of  toys  and  paper 
was  in  such  a disturbed  state  that  I kept  coming  fla.-s  and  little  tapers,  dressing  up  the  Cliristnias- 
and  going  all  d.vy  long,  on  one  errand  or  anoth  tree.  There  were  three  or  four  girls  altogeth- 
er, lingering  about  the  road.  I don’t  myseli  er,  and  Nelly  was  the  busiest  of  all.  Her  little 
know  what  1 meant  by  it ; nor  could  I have  ex-  hands  were  pricked  and  scratched  with  the  points 
plained  it  to  any  body*  Sometimes  I thought,  if  of  the  holly,  and  the  sharp  needles  of  the  little 
1 should  meet  him*  I would  speak,  and  make  iir-tree  on  which  she  was  working.  Boor  child, 
sure.  Sometimes  I fancied  that  I could  read  in  I wish  it  had  been  her  hands  only  that  were 
his  face,  at  the  first  look,  what  it  all  meant,  wounded.  The  others  had  gloves  on,  but  Nelly 
But,  any  how,  1 did  not  meet  him.  I thought  had  taken  hers  off,  either  because  she  found  the 
all  the  trains  were  in  when  I went  to  the  Admi-  pain  of  the  pricks  good  foi  her,  or  because  of 
ral’s  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  o’clock — that  is,  all  some  emblematical  meaning  in  it.  “I  can’t  work 
the  trains  that  could  arrive  before  dinner,  for  we  in  gloves,”  she  said,  carelessly,  “ and  it  don’t  hurt 
were  two  miles  from  the  station.  Martha  and  so  much  when  you  are  used  to  it.”  When  I saw” 
her  father  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  I en-  her  I could  not  but  think  of  the  pictures  of  Indians 
tered.  There  was  a bright  fire,  but  the  candles  tied  to  the  stake,  with  arrows  flying  at  them  from 
wrere  not  lighted ; I suppose,  out  of  reluctance  to  all  quarters.  I am  awrare  St.  .Sebastian  was  killed 
shut  up  the  house  and  close  all  the  windows  be-  in  the  same  way — but  I did  not  thiuk  of  Itim. 
fore  the  visitor  came.  Martha  was  sitting  by  the  “ I wish  you  would  come  with  me,  Nelly,”  I 
fire,  looking  very  guy  and  bright,  and  a little  ex-  said;  “you  know  Christmas-eve  is  never  very 
cited,  bhe  told  me  Nelly  liad  been  all  day  in  merry  to  me.  There  is  no  dinner,  but  you  shall 
the  church  helping  with  the . decorations,  and  -have  something  with  your  tea.” 
that  she  was  to  stay  at  the  rectory  for  dinner,  as  “ I am  going  to  the  rectory,”  said  Nelly.  She 
there  was  a Christmas-tree  for  the  school -children  did  not  venture  to  look  at  me,  and  she  spoke  very 
to  be  got  ready.  “I  dare  say  she  thought  we  quick,  with  a kind  of  catch  in  her  breath.  “I 
should  not  want  her  this  first  evening,”  Martha  promised — and  there  is  a great  deal  to  do  yet. 
said,  with  a lit  tie  laugh;  and  such  was  the  bit-  When  Christmas  is  not  merry,  it  is  best  to  try 
teraess  and  unreasonableness  of  my  heart  that  I and  forget  it  is  Christmas.  If  I were  to  go  with 
could  have  shaken  her ; which  was  nonsense,  for,  you,  you  would  talk  to  me,  and  that  would  make 
of  course,  she  had  a right  to  the  society  of  her  be-  you  feel  every  thing  the  more.” 
troth  d.  While  rve  were  sitting  chatting  over  “ I would  not  talk — you  may  trust  me,  Nelly,” 
the  fire,  all  at  once  there  came  a sound  of  wheels,  I said,  eagerly.  In  my  excitement  I was  for  one 
and  the  dog-cart  from  the  little  inn  at  Dinglefield  minute  off  my  guard. 

station  came  rattling  up.  Martha  gave  a little  bhe  gave  me  one  look,  and  then  turned  away, 
cry  and  ran  to  the  drawing-romn  door.  I know  and  began  arranging  the  flags,  and  pricking  her 
I should  have  gone  away,  hut  I did  not.  1 stood  poor  little  soft  fingers.  “ Talking  does  not  mat- 
behind  in  the  ruddy  gloom,  and  saw  her  rush  ter  to  me,”  she  said,  in  her  careless  way.  Her 
into  Llewellyn’s  arms.  And  he  kissed  her.  And  pride  was  something  that  filled  me  with  conster- 
the  next  moment  they  were  back  in  the  loom  Ire-  nation,  bhe  would  not  yield,  not  if  she  had 
side  us,  she  chatting  about  his  journey,  and  look-  been  cut  in  little  pieces.  Her  heart  was  being 
ing  up  in  his  face,  and  showing  her  satisfaction  tom  out  of  her  very  breast,  and  she  was  ready 
and  delight,  as  it  wos  quite  natural  she  should  to  look  her  executioners  in  the  face,  and  cheer 
do.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  make  very  them  on. 

much  reply ; but  the  room  was  dark,  and  his  ar-  I don’t  know  how  they  all  got  through  that 
rival  was  sudden,  and  there  was  a certain  confu-  evening.  Nelly,  I know,  went  home  late,  and 
sion  about  every  thing.  The  Admiral  came  for-  went  to  her  own  room  at  once,  as  being  tired, 
ward,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  so  did  I,  It  was  poor  Llewellyn  that  wras  the  most  to  be 
and  instead  of  looking  as  if  he  w ished  us  a hun-  pitied.  I could  not  get  him  out  of  my  mind.  I 
dred  miles  off,  Llewellyn  kept  peering  into  the  sat,  and  thought  and  thought  over  it,  till  I could 
comers,  as  if  he  wanted  another  greeting.  Then  scarcely  rest.  Would  he  have  the  courage  to 
he  came  to  the  fire,  and  stood  before  it,  making  emancipate  himself  and  tell  the  truth  ? or  would 
the  room  all  the  darker  with  his  shadow ; and  the  dreadful  coil  of  circumstances  in  which  he 
after  we  had  all  asked  him  if  he  had  felt  the  cold  had  got  involved  overcome  him  and  subdue  his 
on  his  journey,  there  did  not  seem  very  much  to  spirit  ? I asked  myself  this  question  till  it  made 
say.  1 don  t know  how  the  others  felt,  but  I me  sick  and  faint.  How  was  he  to  turn  upon  the 
know  my  heart  began  to  beat  wildly.  Martha  girl  who  was  hanging  on  him  so  proud  and  pleased 
was  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement.  She  and  confident,  and  say  that  he  had  never  cared  for 
drew  a great  comfortable  easy-chair  to  the  fire  for  her,  and  never  sought  her  ? There  are  men  who 
him.  “ Dear  Ellis,  sit  down,”  she  said,  laying  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  that;  but  my  poor, 
her  hand  softly  on  his  arm.  The  touch  seemed  simple,  tender-hearted  sailor — who  would  not  hurt 
to  wake  him  up  out  of  a kind  of  reverie.  He  a fly,  and  who  had  no  warning  nor  preparation 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  for  a moment,  and  for  the  fate  that  was  coming  on  him — 1 could 
then  let  it  fall.  not  hope  that  he  would  be  so  brave. 

“ You  are  far  too  kind,”  he  said,  “to  take  so  I saw  by  my  first  glance  next  morning  at 
much  trouble  for  me.  A thousand  thanks.  Where  church  that  he  had  not  been  brave.  He  w as 
is — your  sister?  Jshe  knew- 1 was  to  come  by  this  seated  by  Martha’s  side,  looking  pale,  and  hag- 
train.”  gard,  and  stern;  such  a contrast  to  her  lively 

‘ ‘ No,  I don’t  think  Sister  knew,”  said  Martha ; and  demonstrative  happiness.  Nelly  was  at  the 
“that  was  my  little  secret.  I would  not  tell  other  end  of  the  pew,  under  her  father’s  shadow, 
them  what  train  you  w ere  coming  by.  She  is  I don’t  know  what  she  had  done  to  herself — ei- 
helping  with  the  church  decorations.  She  w-ill  ther  it  was  excitement,  or  in  her  pride  she  had 
see  you  to-morrow,  you  know.  I wish  they  would  had  recourse  to  artificial  aids.  She  had  recov- 
bring  the  tea:  papa,  will  you  ring? — Oh,  papa  ered  her  color  as  if  by  a miracle.  I am  afraid 
has  gone  away.  Wait  a minute,  Ellis  dear,  and  that  I did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  serv- 
I will  run  and  make  them  bring  it  immediately,  ice  as  I ought  to  have  done.  My  whole  thoughts 
It  will  warm  you  better  than  any  thing  else.  I were  bent  upon  the  Admiral’s  seat,  where  there 
sha’n’t  be  a moment  gone.”  were  two  people  quite  serene  and  comfortable, 

Tire  moment  she  had  left  us  poor  Llewellyn  and  twro  in  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair, 
turned  to  me.  Notw  ithstanding  the  ruddy  fire-  There  were  moments  w hen  I felt  as  if  I could  have 
light  I could  see  he  was  quite  haggard  with  the  got  up  in  church  and  protested  against  it  in  the 
awful  suspicion  that  must  have  flashed  upon  him.  sight  of  God.  One  feels  as  if  one  could  do  that ; 
“ Mrs.  Mulgrave  ! ” he  cried,  hurried,  holding  out  but  one  keeps  still,  and  does  nothing  all  the  same, 
his  hands,  “ for  God’s  sake,  tell  me,  what  does  In  the  afternoon  Llewellyn  came  to  see  me. 
this  mean?"  He  would  have  done  it  any  how,  I feel  sure,  for 

“ It  means  that  you  have  come  to  see  your  be-  he  had  a good  heart.  But  there  wras  a stronger 
trothed,  Captain  Llewellyn,”  said  I;  “she  has  reason  still  that  Christmas-dav.  He  did  not 
just  gone  out  of  the  room.  You  made  your  say  much  to  me  when  he  came.  He  walked 
choice,  and  I hope  you  did  not  expect  to  have  about  my  drawing-room,  and  looked  at  all  the 
both  the  sisters.  Martha  staid  to  receive  you,  ornaments  on  the  tables,  and  opened  the  books, 
as  was  right  and  natural.  You  could  not  expect  and  examined  my  Christmas  presents.  Then  he 
the  same  from  Nelly,  tslie  thought  neither  of  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  before  the  fire, 
you  would  want  a third  to-night.”  He  tried  to  talk,  and  then  he  broke  off,  and 

I was  so  angry  that  I said  all  this  in  a breath,  leaned  his  face  between  his  hands.  It  was  again 
I know  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  but  I a gray,  dark,  sunless  day ; and  it  was  all  the 
did  it ; I don’t  think,  however,  that  he  heard  darker  in  my  room  because  of  the  veranda  over 
half.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  .hands,  and  the  windows,  which  made  it  so  pleasant  in  sum- 
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mer.  l coma  see  ins  pronie  aarkiy  betore  roe  as 
he  made  an  attempt  at  conversation,  not  looking 
at  me,  but  staring  into  the  fire ; and  then,  all  at 
once,  his  shoulders  went  up,  and  his  face  disap- 
peared in  the  shadow  of  his  hands.  He  stared 
into  the  fire,  still  under  that  shelter ; but  he  felt 
himself  safe  from  my  inspection,  poor  fellow. 

“I  onght  to  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  sud- 
denly concentrating  all  his  attention  upon  the 
glowing  embers,  “for  speaking  as  I did — last 
night — ” 

“ There  was  nothing  to  pardon, ” said  I.  And 
then  we  came  to  an  embarrassed  pause,  for  I did 
not  know  wliich  was  best — to  speak,  or  to  be  si- 
lent. 

“I  know  I was  very  abrupt,”  he  said.  “I 
was  rude.  I hope  you  will  forgive  me.  It  was 
the  surprise.”  And  then  he  gave  vent  to  some- 
thing between  a cry  and  a groan.  “ What  is  to 
become  of  ns  all,  good  God!”  he  muttered.  It 
was  all  I could  do  to  hear  him,  and  the  exclama- 
tion did  not  sound  to  me  profane. 

“Captain  Llewellyn,”  I said,  “I  don’t  know 
whether  I ought  to  say  any  thing,  or  whether  I 
should  hold  my  tongue.  I understand  it  all ; and 
1 feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart." 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  said ; “ it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Feeling  is  of  no  use.  But  there  is  one  tiling 
you  could  tell  me.  She — you  know — I can’t  call 
her  by  any  name — I don’t  seem  to  know  her 
name: — Just  tell  me  one  thing,  and  I’ll  try  and 
liear  it.  Did  she  mind  ? Does  she  think  me — ? 
Good  Heavens!  what  does  it  matter  what  any 
one  thinks  ? If  you  are  sure  it  did  not  hurt  her, 
I — don’t  mind.” 

“N — no,”  said  I;  but  I don’t  think  he  got 
any  comfort  from  my  tone.  “You  may  be  sure 
it  will  not  hurt  her,”  I went  on,  summoning  up 
all  my  pride.  “ &he  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  let 
it  hurt  her.”  I spoke  indignantly,  for  I did  not 
know  what  was  coming.  He  seized  my  hand, 
poor  boy,  and  wrung  it  till  I could  have  scream- 
ed ; and  then  he  broke  down,  as  a man  does  when 
he  has  come  to  the  last  point  of  wretchedness : 
two  or  three  hoarse  sobs  burst  from  him.  “God 
bless  her!”  he  cried. 

I was  wound  up  to  such  a pitch  that  I could 
not  sit  still.  I got  up  and  grasped  his  shoulder. 
In  my  excitement  1 did  not  know  what  I was 
doing. 

“Are  you  going  to  bear  it?”  I said.  “Do 
you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ? It  is  a lie ; and  are 
you  going  to  set  it  up  for  the  truth  ? Oh,  Cap- 
tain Llewellyn ! is  it  possible  that  you  mean  to 
let  it  go  on  ?” 

Then  he  gave  me  one  sorrowful  look,  and 
shook  his  head.  “ 1 have  accepted  it,”  he  said. 
“ It  is  too  late.  You  said  so  last  night.” 

I knew  I had  said  so ; but  things  somehow 
looked  different  now.  “I  would  speak  to  Mar- 
tha herself,”  said  I.  And  I saw  he  shuddered 
at  her  name.  “I  would  speak  to  her  father. 
The  Admiral  is  sensible  and  kind.  He  will 
know  what  to  do.  ” 

“He  will  think  I mean  to  insult  them,”  said 
Llewellyn,  shaking  his  head.  “I  have  done 
harm  enough.  How  was  I to  know  ? But  nev- 
er mind — never  mind.  It  is  my  own  doing,  and 
I must  bear  it.”  Then  he  rose  up  suddenly,  and 
turned  to  me  with  a wan  kind  of  smile.  “1  can 
not  afford  to  indulge  myself  with  talk,”  he  said. 
“ Good-by,  and  thanks.  I don’t  feel  as  if  I cared 
much  now  what  happened.  The  only  thing  is,  I 
can’t  stay  here.  ” 

“ But  you  must  stay  a week — you  must  stay 
over  Christmas,”  I cried,  as  he  stood  holding  my 
hand. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  with  a sigh.  “I  must  get 
through  to-night.  If  you’d  keep  her  out  of  the 
way,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  it  would  be  the  kindest 
thing  you  could  do.  I can’t  look  at  her.  It 
kills  me.  But  1 11  be  summoned  by  telegram  to- 
morrow,” he  added,  with  a kind  of  desperate 
satisfaction.  ‘ ‘ I wrote  this  morning.  ” And 
then  he  shook  bauds  with  me  hurriedly,  and 
went  away. 

I had  very  little  trouble  to  keep  Nelly — poor 
Nelly! — out  of  his  way.  She  made  me  go  up 
stairs  with  her,  after  dinner  (I  always  dined  there 
on  Christmas),  to  show  me  the  presents  she  had 
got,  and  the  things  she  had  prepared  for  her  pen- 
sioners in  the  village.  We  made  a great  pet  of 
the  village,  we  people  who  lived  on  the  Green, 
and,  I fear,  rather  spoiled  it.  There  were  things 
for  the  babies,  and  things  for  the  old  women, 
which  were  to  be  bestowed  next  day  w hen  they 
all  came  to  the  school-room  for  the  Christmas- 
tree.  She  never  mentioned  Llewellyn  to  me,  nor 
Martha,  nor  referred  to  the  domestic  event  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  would  have  occupied  her 
mind  above  all.  I almost  wonder  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  that  to  speak  of,  and  show  an  interest 
in,  her  sister’s  engagement  was  a quite  necessary 
part  of  her  own  self-defense.  Either  it  was  too 
much,  and  she  could  not,  or  it  did  not  enter  into 
her  mind.  She  never  took  any  notice  of  it,  at  least 
to  me.  She  never  so  much  as  mentioned  his 
name.  They  never  looked  at  each  other,  nor 
addressed  each  other,  though  I could  see  that 
every  look  and  movement  of  one  was  visible  to 
the  other.  Nelly  kept  me  up  stairs  until  it  was 
time  for  me  to  go  home.  She  came  running  out 
with  me,  with  her  red  cloak  round  her,  when  the 
Admiral  marched  to  the  gate  to  see  me  home,  as 
he  made  a rule  of  doing.  She  stood  at  the  gate, 
in  the  foggy,  wintry  darkness,  to  wait  for  him 
until  he  came  back  from  my  door.  And  I wait- 
ed on  ray  own  threshold,  and  saw-  them  going  back 
— Nelly,  poor  child,  clinging  fast  to  her  father’s 
arm.  My  heart  ached ; and  yet  not  so  much 
even  for  her  as  for  the  other.  *What  was  he  do- 
ing indoors,  left  alone  with  the  girl  he  wras  en- 
gaged to  and  did  not  love? 

Next  morning,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  every  body  but  myself,  Captain  Llewellyn  w as 
summoned  back  to  his  ship  by  telegraph.  Mar- 
tha was  more  excited  about  it  than  I should  have 
supposed  possible.  It  was  so  hard  upon  poor 
dear  Ellis,  she  said,  before  they  had  been  able  to 


j arrange  any  thing,  or  even  to  talk  ot  any  thing. 
1 .She  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  him.  Ilis 
5 wretched  looks,  and  His  hesitation  and  coldness, 
had  taught  nothing  to  Martha  If  she  was,  per- 
| haps,  disappointed  at  first  by  his  want  of  ardor, 
the  disappointment  had  soon  passed.  It  was  his 
w ay ; he  w-as  not  the  sort  of  man  to  make  a fuss. 
By  this  means  she  quite  accounted  for  it  to  her- 
self. For  my  own  part,  I can  not  say  that  I was 
satisfied  with  his  conduct.  If  he  had  put  a stop 
to  it  boldly — if  he  had  said  at  once  it  was  all  a 
mistake — then,  whatever  had  come  of  it,  I could 
have  supported  and  sympathized  with  him ; but 
it  made  an  end  of  Captain  Llewellyn,  as  a man, 
in  my  estimation,  when  he  thus  ran  away.  I was 
vexed,  and  I was  sorry ; and  yet  I can  not  say  I 
was  surprised. 

He  wrote  afterward  to  say  it  was  important 
business,  and  that  he  had  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  come  back.  And  then  lie  wrote  that  he  had 
been  transferred  to  another  ship  just  put  into 
commission,  and  had  to  sail  at  once.  He  could 
not  even  come  to  wish  his  betrothed  good-by. 
He  assured  her  it  could  not  be  for  long,  as  their 
orders  were  only  for  the  Mediterranean ; but  it  was 
a curious  reversal  of  all  their  former  ideas.  “He 
must  retire,”  Martha  said,  when  she  had  told  me 
this  news  with  tears.  “The  idea  of  a man  will; 
a good  property  of  his  own  being  ordered  about 
like  this ! Papa  says  things  have  changed  since 
his  days ; he  never  "heard  of  any  thing  so  arbitra- 
ry. After  all  he  said  about  our  marriage  taking 
place  first,  to  thiuk  that  he  shall  have  to  go  away 
now,  without  a moment  to  say  good-by  I” 

And  she  cried  and  dried  her  eyes,  while  I sat 
by  and  felt  myself  a conspirator,  and  was  very 
uncomfortable.  Nelly  was  present  too.  fche  sat 
working  in  the  window-,  with  her  head  turned 
away  from  us,  and  took  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. Perhaps  it  was  a relief;  perhaps — and 
this  was  what  she  herself  thought — it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  got  it  over  at  once.  Any- 
how, at  this  present  juncture,  she  sat  apart,  anti 
took  no  apparent  notice  of  what  we  said. 

“And  Nelly  never  says  a word,”  sobbed  Mar- 
tha. “She  has  no  sympathy.  1 think  she  hates 
poor  dear  Ellis,  bhe  scarcely  looked  at  him 
when  he  wras  here,  aud  she  won’t  say  she  is  sor- 
ry now.” 

“ When  every  body  is  sorry,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter if  I say  it  or  not?”  said  Nelly,  casting  one 
rapid  glance  from  her  work,  t-he  never  was  so 
fond  of  her  work  before.  Now,  she  had  become 
all  at  once  a model  girl : she  never  wras  idle  for 
a moment ; one  kind  of  occupation  or  another 
was  constantly  in  her  hands.  She  sat  at  her 
knitting,  w hile  Martha,  disappointed  and  vexed, 
cried  and  folded  up  her  letter.  I don't  know 
whether  an  inkling  of  the  truth  had  come  to  Nel- 
ly’s mind.  Someiimes  I thought  so.  When  the 
time  approached  w hich  Llewellyn  had  indicated 
as  the  probable  period  of  his  return,  she  herself 
proposed  that  she  should  go  on  a visit  to  her  god- 
mother, in  Devonshire.  It  was  spring  then,  and 
she  had  a cough : and  there  were  very  good  rea- 
sons w hy  she  should  go.  The  only  one  that  op- 
posed it  was  Martha.  “It  will  look  so  unkind 
to  dear  Ellis,”  she  said ; “as  if  you  would  rather 
not  meet  him.  At  Christmas  you  were  out  all 
the  time.  And  if  she  dislikes*  him,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave, she  ought  to  try  to  get  over  it.  Don’t 
you  think  so?  It  is  unkind  to  go  away.” 

“Ehc  does  not  dislike  him,"  said  i.  “But 
she  wants  a change,  my  dear."  Aud  so  w-e  all 
said.  The  Admiral,  gootl  man.  did  not  under- 
stand it  at  all.  He  saw  that  something  was  wrong. 
“There  is  something  on  the  little  one's  mind,” 
he  said  to  me.  “ I hoped  she  would  have  taken 
you  into  her  confidence.  I can’t  tell  what  is 
wrong  with  her,  for  my  part.” 

“She  wants  a change,”  said  I.  “She  lias 
never  said  any  thing  to  me.” 

It  was  quite  true ; she  had  never  said  a word 
to  me.  I might  have  betrayed  Llewellyn,  but  I 
could  not  betray  Nelly.  She  had  kept’ her  ow  n 
counsel.  While  the  Admiral  was  talking  to  me 
I can  not  describe  how  strong  the  temptation  was 
upon  me  to  tell  him  all  the  story.  But  1 dared 
not.  It  was  a thing  from  which  the  boldest 
might  have  shrunk.  And  though  every  body  on 
the  Green  had  begun  to  wonder  vaguely,  and  the 
Admiral  himself  wras  a little  uneasy,  Martha  nev- 
er suspected  any  thing  amiss,  bhe  cried  a little 
when  “poor  Ellis”  w-rote  to  say  his  return  was 
again  postponed ; but  it  was  for  his  disappoint- 
ment she  cried.  Half  an  hour  after  she  was 
quite  serene  and  cheerful  again,  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  should  arrive  eventually. 

“ For  he  must  come  some  time,  you  know ; they 
can't  keep  him  away  forever,”  she  said,  until 
one  did  not  know  whether  to  be  impatient  with 
her  serenity  or  touched  by  it,  and  would  not 
make  up  one’s  mind  whether  it  was  stupidity  or 
faith. 

PREMONITIONS  OF  INSANITY. 

Many  mental  eccentricities  are  only  the  fore- 
runners of  very  serious  mental  disease,  and  are 
indeed  recognized  as  such  by  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  honest  physicians.  Just  as  the  whirl- 
ing straws  in  the  road  are  the  forerunners  of  a 
great  storm,  so  some  odd  symptom  will  often  in- 
dicate the  approach  of  a terrible  mental  over- 
throw. In  many  of  the  more  terrible  lesions  of 
the  brain,  resulting  in  entire  loss  of  intellectual 
power,  the  very  smallest  symptoms  are  ofien  in- 
dicative of  the  mischief  that  is  about  to  intervene. 
The  inability  to  grasp  a stick,  the  continual  numb- 
ness of  a finger,  the  loss  of  memory  in  small  mat- 
ters, are  often  indications  of  the  approach  of  se- 
rious cerebral  disturbance.  Doctor  Forbes  Wins- 
low, in  his  very  interesting  volume  on  obscure 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  mind,  gives  a most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  impairment  of  memory, 
which  he  quotes  from  the  case  book  of  Dr. 
Graves,  a Dublin  physician.  “An  Irish  fanner, 
in  consequence  of  a paralytic  fit.  lost  the  power 
of  regpmbf rin^  pc^ir^  substantives  and  proper 
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J.  BOSS  BKOWNE. 


John  Ross  Browne,  nominated,  and  we  trust 
to  be  confirmed,  as  Minister  to  China,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1820.  His  father  had  been  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Comet , a leading  newspaper  of  the 
day,  which  took  strong  ground  against  the  En- 
glish Government.  Those  were  days  when  writ- 
ers in  Ireland  had  no  rights  which  the  British 
Government  was  bound  to  respect.  Browne’s 
paper  was  suppressed,  and  he  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  he  was  released  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing the  country.  Naturally  he  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  he  arrived  in  1833.  He  struck 
for  the  West,  settled  first  in  Indiana,  and  then 
removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  be- 
came editor  of  a newspaper. 

The  passion  for  travel  which  has  grown  up 
with  his  son,  John  Ross  Browne,  early  mani- 
fested itself.  While  a mere  lad  he  traveled  on 
foot  through  several  of 
the  Western  States,  a 
tour  which  lasted  for 
months;  then  he  voy- 
aged for  a while  as  a 
common  “boat -hand” 
np  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

At  eighteen  he  became 
a reporter  on  a Cincin- 
nati paper,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of 
medicine,  making  him- 
self in  the  mean  while 
an  accomplished  steno- 
graphic reporter.  Going 
to  Washington  he  be- 
came a reporter  in  the 
Senate,  having  all  the 
while  an  eye  to  future 
travels.  Having  saved  a 
few  dollars  he  started 
out,  expecting  that  his 
funds  would  last  him  as 
far  as  Jerusalem.  They 
were  exhausted  by  the 
time  he  reached  New 
York,  whence,  nothing 
better  turning  up,  he 
shipped  for  a whaling- 
voyage.  From  this  he 
returned  after  a couple 
of  years  with  just  money 
enough  to  carry  him  to 
Washington,  but  with 
matter  in  his  head  for 
a very  clever  book, 

“Etchings  of  a Whal- 
ing Cruise.”  Again  he 
acted  as  Senatorial  re- 
porter until  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury, 
offered  him  the  place  of 
his  private  Secretary. 

He  held  this  place  till 
1819,  when  he  set  out 
for  California,  a State 
which  has  since  been  his 
proper  home,  with  a com- 
mission as  Lieutenant 
in  the  Revenue  Service. 

After  an  adventurous 
voyage,  some  incidents 
of  which  he  has  pleas- 
antly told  in  his  ‘ ‘ Crusoe 
Life,”  he  reached  San 
Francisco  with  just  mon- 
ey enough-  to  pay  the 
postage  upon  a package 
of  letters,  one  of*  which 
contained  the  startling 
tidings  that  the  revenue 
service  had  been  re- 
duced, and  that  he  was 
among  those  whose  serv- 
ices were  “no  longer 
required.” 

His  stenographic  ac- 
quirements here  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  The 
Convention  for  forming 
a Constitution  was  in 
session,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed reporter,  with  the 
privilege,  besides  his  pay 
of  $10,000,  of  publish- 
ing the  debates  for  his 
own  benefit.  He  had 
the  book  printed,  and 
just  then  the  California 
question  was  the  prom- 
inent one  before  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  or- 
dered two  thousand  cop- 
ies from  which  Browne, 
who  by  this  time  had 
married,  realized  a profit 
of  $3000.  He  built  a 
house  at  Washington,  and  supposed  that  his 
journeyings  were  at  an  end.  But  the  passion 
for  travel  was  not  thus  to  be  stifled.  After  a 
few  months  he  sold  out,  and  with  the  money 
thus  acquired  set  off  for  a European  tour,  cor- 
responding for  the  National  Intelligencer  from 
Germanv,  Hungary,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  A portion  of  his  adventures  in 
Sicily  and  Palatine  were  given  to  the  public  in 
“Yusef,”  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of 
travel  in  the  language. 

He  had  become  known  to  the  Government  as 
a keen  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a clever  writer. 
Returning  to  Washington  he  was  appointed  In- 
spector of  Custom-houses  and  the  like,  and  in 
this  capacity  traversed  the  frontiers  of  the  Union, 
both  on  the  East  and  the  West.  In  1855  he 
bought  a ranche  near  San  Francisco,  and  for  five 
years  was  Special  Agent  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, visiting  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  and 


journeying  into  the  interior.  In  this  capacity 
he  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  powers  that  then 
were  by  his  exposures  of  frauds  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. Traces  of  this  old  enmity  still  survive,  and 
have  cropped  out  in  a strenuous  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination  as  Minister  to 
China. 

Losing  his  “ official ’head,”  after  a series  of 
journeys  through  the  mining  districts,  in  I860 
he  set  out  again  for  Europe,  partly  to  educate 
his  children  in  Germany,  and  partly  to  travel. 
These  journeys  in  Iceland,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
elsewhere,  together  with  his  genial  account  of 
Home  Life  in  Germany,  have  furnished  matter 
for  several  capital  books. 

Returning  to  California  soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  he  again  traveled  through  all 
the  mining  regions,  and  made  himself  so  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  our  great  mineral  inter- 
ests that  he  received  the  appointment  of  Com- 


and Mr.  Motley  to  Austria.  But  this  fact  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  disqualification.  Wh  urge  it 
because  he  is  the  man  for  the  place.  Few  men 
living  have  come  in  contact  with  so  many  people 
of  so  many  races  and  countries.  No  man,  we 
are  sure,  has  met  with  and  parted  from  them 
upon  such  terms  of  esteem  and  good-will.  The 
persona]  manners  of  a foreign  Minister  have  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  his  mission.  A cordial 
gentleman  will  easily  accomplish  every  where, 
and  especially  among  the  Orientals,  what  a 
churlish  Minister  would  attempt  in  vain.  Mr. 
Browne  has  shown  by  his  long  relations  with 
our  Government  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  all  the  questions  which  can  arise  between 
us  and  the  Chinese.  In  matters  of  finance,  in- 
dustry, and  national  intercourse  he  is  fully  at 
home.  His  most  absolute  integrity  has  never 
been  called  in  question.  There  is,  moreover,  a j 
special  reason  why  a Californian  should  repre-  | 


HOW  TO  CONVERSE. 

Do  not  interlard  your  talk  ■with  Greek  or  Lat- 
in quotations.  You  know  you  would  not  dare 
to  repeat  English  poetry  after  the  same  fashion ; 
why,  then,  do  you  take  that  liberty  with  a dead 
language  ? If  your  audience  is  a scholarly  one, 
they  must  have  heard  it  all  before ; if  not,  they 
will  not  understand  you,  and  you  will  in  that 
case  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  breach  of 
good-manners.  A still  more  contemptible  exhi- 
bition is  afforded  by  those  persons  who  insist  upon 
using  French  terms  (such  as  exigeant  for  exact- 
ing), when  English  ones  express  their  meaning 
equally  well.  When  these  tid-bits  are  delivered 
with  a rich  roll  of  the  tongue  (to  convey  the  idea 
of  a Parisian  accent),  and  even  with  shrugs  of 
the  shoulders,  and  palms  of  the  hands  thrown 
outward,  to  complete  the  local  coloring,  the  edu- 
cated Idiot  stands  confessed. 

Be  modest  in  your  de- 
mands upon  the  attention 
of  your  company ; and 
while  taking  good  care 
that  no  other  person 
shall  monopolize  the  con- 
versation, do  not  fall  into 
that  error  yourself.  Let 
every  one  say  his  say,  un- 
less (with  his  Widder- 
bum  Bottom  or  other- 
wise) he  has  proved  him- 
self incapable.  And  nev- 
er interrupt  a narration 
merely  because  you  have 
heard  it  before  yourself, 
although  if  the  company 
generally  is  under  the 
harrow,  any  worm  may 
turn.  If  the  memory  is 
sometimes  “a  tremen- 
dous engine  of  conversa- 
tion,” it  is  also  often  ar- 
rayed against  it ; and  a 
muttered  groan  will  cir- 
cle round  a whole  com- 
pany at  the  beginning  of 
some  old  stories. 


J.  ROSS  BROWN£. 


missioner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  them. 
His  reports,  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  dem- 
onstrate his  fitness  for  this  post.  Meanwhile  the 
Wine-Growers  of  California,  finding  that  the  ex- 
isting laws  bore  hardly  upon  that  interest,  com- 
missioned him  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress 
and  endeavor  to  procure  a modification  of  the 
laws.  His  efforts  were  successful;  and  Con- 
gress, appreciating  the  reliability  of  his  facts  and 
the  soundness  of  his  arguments,  made  modifica- 
tions of  the  tax-law  which  have  saved  that  grow- 
ing interest  from  at  least  temporary  prostration. 

The  voluntary  retirement  of  Mr.  Burling- 
hame  from  the  Chinese  Mission  has  rendered 
another  appointment  necessary.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Browne  possesses  more  qualifications 
for  this  post  than  any  other  man.  We  do  not 
urge  it  simply  because  he  is  an  accomplished 
writer,  although  this  was  the  reason  why  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain, 


sent  us  in  China.  California  is  the  great  point 
where  the  two  peoples  touch  each  other.  No 
man  but  a Californian  can  fairly  understand  the 
great  questions  involved  in  our  relations  w ith  the 
Celestial  Empire. 

Mr.  Browne  has  long  had  it  in  mind  to  add 
China  to  the  countries  over  which  his  travels 
have  extended.  Life  spared,  he  will  certainly 
go  to  China.  As  a mere  personal  matter  we  could 
wish  that  he  should  visit  the  Flowery  Kingdom  as 
a private  traveler ; for  in  that  case  we,  and  our 
collaborateurs  of  Harper's  Magazine,  would  be 
in  constant  receipt  of  papers  setting  forth,  by  pen 
and  pencil,  the  results  of  his  observations.  If  he 
goes  as  representative  of  the  nation,  we  presume 
that  official  propriety  will  not  permit  him  to  make 
any  communications  except  to  the  Government. 
We  yield  our  own  wishes  to  the  public  good,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Browne  will  represent  not  us  but 
the  Nation  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 


A PARIS  GUIDE- 
BOOK. 

It  was  fitting  that  the 
year  which  saw  Paris  at 
the  summit  of  its  splen- 
dor should  see  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Paris 
Guide.  This  extraordi- 
nary work  is  to  all  other 
. guide-books  what  the 
Iliad  is  to  all  other  epics, 
what  the  Colosseum  is  to 
j all  other  theatres,  what 
the  Pyramids  are  to  all 
| other  tombs.  Here  is  a 
work  of  over  2000  close- 
ly-printed pages,  written 
| by  the  foremost  writers 
of  France,  interspersed 
with  illustrations  by 
some  of  the  most  famous 
designers.  It  is  in  bulk 
an  encyclopedia ; for  in- 
terest, a volume  of  brill- 
iant essays.  It  is  not 
to  be  put  into  the  pocket 
in  setting  out  for  a ram- 
ble through  the  streets 
or  a run  through  the 
galleries.  It  is  a work 
to  study  before  seeing 
Paris,  to  study  again  aft- 
er seeing  Paris.  The 
history,  the  science,  the 
art,  the  social  condition, 
the  outside  aspects,  the 
inner  life  of  Paris  are 
here  set  forth  by  men, 
each  specially  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals.  If  one 
could  imagine  Macau- 
lay, Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Professor  Tyndall,  Rus- 
kin,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Dean  Stanley,  Spurgeon, 
the  Mayhews,  Anthony 
Trollope,  Greenwood, 
Tom  Taylor,  and  Oxen- 
ford,  combining  to  pro- 
duce a London  guide — 
or  Horace  Greeley,  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher,  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  Walt 
Whitman,  Dr.  Draper, 
Peter  Cooper,  Charles 
Sumner,  General  Sherman,  Oakey  Hall,  and 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman  writing  to  tell  us  all  about 
New  York  and  its  ways  and  by-ways,  then  we 
should  have  a work  analagous  to  the  volumes 
now  before  us.  To  the  Paris  Guide  nearly  all 
the  chief  living  writers  of  France  have  contrib- 
uted. Victor  Hugo  has  written  one  of  his  ex- 
traordinary rhapsodies  by  way  of  introduction ; 
Louis  Blanc,  the  eminent  Republican  and  ref- 
ugee, and  Eugene  Pelletan,  the  practiced  de- 
bater of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  have  narrated  the 
history  of  Paris.  Renan,  Sainte-Beuve,  Berthe- 
lot,  and  Littre  have  described  the  scientific  and 
literary  institutions.  Michelet,  Peyronnet,  Per- 
donnet,  Laboulaye,  Morin,  and  a number  of  oth- 
ers have  dealt  with  the  schools  and  places  of 
instruction.  Didot,  the  eminent  publisher,  has 
told  what  there  is  to  say  about  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishments.  Gautier,  Charles  Blanc, 
Burges,  Jacquemart,  and  others  have  discoursed 
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upon  the  mnsenms.  Assolhnt  and  Guillemot 
are  among  those  who  have  described  the  art 
treasures.  Qninet,  Le  Due,  and  Coquerel  have 
written  upon  the  churches.  Dnmas,  fils,  Roque- 
plan,  and  Atigier  upon  the  theaties.  Dumas, 
mid  Taine  upon  the  schools  of  art ; and 
Darcel  and  Lock  upon  the  industrial  arts  of 
Paris.  When  we  turn  to  the  second  volume. 
“The  Life  of  Paris,”  we  find  an  even  larger 
staff  of  illustrious  names — Paul  Fevnl,  Edmond 
About,  Jules  Janin,  Ernest  Legottve,  John  Le- 
muinne,  Mademoiselle  Doria  d Istriu,  Emile  de 
Girardin,  Louis  Ulbach,  George  band,  Paul  de 
Kock,  E.fjnjois  Hugo ; Nadar,  the  aeronaut : 
Forbade,  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ; Ber- 
rver,  first  of  advocates , Jules  Favre,  most  elo- 
quent of  orators  , Jules  Simon,  foremost  of  edu- 
cational reformers . Nelaton,  facile  princeps  of 
surgeons ; and  some  scores  of  others.  Altogeth- 
er, more  than  180  of  the  principal  writers  of 
Fr  ance  have  constructed  this  noble  memorial  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  Every  writer  has 
been  commissioned  to  write  in  his  own  way  upon 
his  own  subject.  The  result  is  a diversity  of 
style  most  charming  in  an  encyclopedic  work 
like  this,  and  an  amount  of  information  such  as 
no  half  dozen,  much  less  one  man,  could  have 
collected,  even  though  a lifetime  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  task. 


THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Whatever  else  to  the  night  has  gone— 

The  night  that  never  shall  know  a dawn — 

It  stands  nndimmed  in  my  memory  still, 

The  old  brown  school-house  on  the  bill. 

I see  the  briers  beside  the  door, 

The  rocks  where  we  played  at  “keeping  store," 
The  steps  we  dug  in  the  bank  below, 

And  the  “bear  track"  trod  in  the  winter  snow. 

The  corner  brick  on  the  chimney  lies 
Just  as  it  dirl  to  ray  boyish  eyes; 

And  in  dreams  I throw'the  stones  again 
I threw  at  that  toppling  brick  in  vain. 

The  names  on  the  weather-boards  are  part 
Of  the  sucre  1 treasures  of  my  heart; 

Some  yet  a place  with  the  earth-sounds  keep, 
And  some  iu  the  holds  of  silence  sleep. 

I hear  the  growl,  from  his  central  lair, 

Of  the  swiftest  boy  who  stood  for  “boar;” 

And  the  sound  brings  back  the  joy  and  glow 
Of  the  chase  around  the  ring  of  snow. 

Often  again  in  thonght  I slide 

Ou  the  stone-boat  down  the  long  hill-side; 

The  breathless  speed,  nnd  the  dizzy  reel, 

And  the  wind  in  my  lifted  hair  I feel. 

Ah  me  1 There  are  spots  thnt  hold  my  dead 
In  a sleep  unstirred  by  memory's  tread ; 

And  many  a scene  of  life’s  triumph  lies 
Beep  in  the  mists  that  never  rise.  • 

And  things  of  rapture,  and  things  of  tears, 

A;e  hidden  within  the  veil  of  years  ; 

But  the  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill— 

It  stands  undimmed  In  my  memory  still. 


SPIRITUAL  WIVES. 

William  IIepworth  Dixon,  who,  some  time 
ago,  in  a volume  misnamed  ‘ ‘ The  New  America,” 
gave  England  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  among 
tiie  Polygamists  of  Malt  Lake,  the  .Spiritualists  of 
New  England,  the  Celibate  Lovers  of  Mount  Leb- 
anon," the  Bible  Communists  of  Oneida  Creek,  and 
the  Free  Lovers  of  a dozen  other  American  lo- 
calities. has  evidently  caught  the  infection  which 
has  long  troubled  Brigham  Young,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  Davis,  and  Father  Noyes.  He  has  lately 
published  two  large  volumes  of  jargon  about 
“ spiritual  wives”  and  “ celestial  love,”  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  convey  the  idea  that  in  America 
ve  are  all  Mormons  and  Spiritualists  and  Free 
Lovers.  He  defines  this  theory  of  spiritual  wives 
to  be  “ that  a man  who  may  be  either  unmarried 
before  the  law  or  wedded  to  a woman  whom  he 
can  not  love  as  a wife  shonld  be  loyed,  shall  have 
the  right,  in  virtue  of  a higher  morality,  and  a 
more  sacred  duty  than  the  churches  teach  him, 
to  go  out  among  the  crowd  of  his  female  friends 
and  seek  a partner  in  whom  lie  shall  find  some 
special  fitness  for  a union  with- himself ; and  when 
he  has  found  such  a bride  of  the  soul,  that  he 
shall  have  the  further  right  of  courting  her,  even 
though  she  may  have  taken  vows  as  another  man’s 
wife,  and  of  entering  into  closer  and  sweeter  re- 
lations with  her  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
common  earth ; all  vows  on  his  part  and  on  her 
part  being  to  this  end  thrust  aside  as  so  much 
worldly  waste.” 

Mr.  Dixon  calls  this  a purely  American  theory 
originating  in  this  country.  “In  England  the 
rea  ling  and  writing  public  have  scarcely  entered 
upon  these  questions.  In  Germany  they  have 
been  more  debated,  and  the  public  feeling  has 
found  expression  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
courts  of  law.”  He  thinks  that  “ in  Europe  the 
old  forms  of  society  are  too  strong  for  this  inno- 
vating religious  spirit  to  make  swift  and  certain 
head,”  and  is  anxious  to  know  “where  shall  we 
find  room  for  a new  light,  a new  liberty,  a new 
Gospel?”  Americans  may  congratulate  them- 
selves in  the  choice  of  their  goodly  land  as  the 
field  of  this  labor,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Dixon, 
“ it  is  mainly  in  the  New  World  that  the  subject 
is  being  brought  out  in  a thousand  busy  brains, 
and  by  a thousand  busy  pens.  “ In  America,” 
he  says,  “the  field  lies  open.  There  the  space 
is  vast,  the  population  sparse,  the  order  new,  the 
custom  lax.  No  man  cares  to  ask  what  his  neigh- 
bor thinks,  and  only  under  pressure  of  great  ex- 
citement ever  dreams  of  interfering  with  what  he 
says  or  does.  In  matters  of  religion,  even  more 
than  in  others,  a Yankee  is  taught  by  his  circum- 
stances to  give  and  take.  The  way  in  which  peo- 
ple come  together  in  a new  place  compels  them  to 
adopt  a tolerant  habit  of  mind,  not  only  in  respect 
to  doctrine,  but  to  all  that  flows  from  doctrine.” 

Some  one  has  informed  Mr.  Dixon  that  ‘ ‘ great 
numbers  of  men  and  women  put  their  faith  in 
spirits.  ” Judge  Edmonds,  of  New  York,  is  quot- 
ed as  numbering  the  Spiritualists  of  America  at 
4,000,000,  “aijdthatiajiBqsgitlie^e  men  and  wo- 


men not  a few  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural 
mates.  ” JBv  believers  in  this  doctrine  he  explains 
that  he  means  women  who  believe  in  spiritual 
1 iu-l>ands,  and  men  who  believe  in  spiritual  wives 
— “ persons  who  are  known  to  be  restive  in  the 
married  state ; ” and  he  seriously  quotes,  as  proof 
of  the  great  numbers  of  these  dissatisfied  persons, 
the  statement  of  a southern  paper  made  during 
the  war,  to  the  effect  that  “ more  wives  ran  away 
from  their  husbands  in  the  North  than  slaves 
from  their  masters  in  the  South.” 

English  tourists  in  America  are  proverbially 
unfortunate,  and  proverbially  abusive.  Mr.  Dix- 
on has  been  the  most  unfortunate  and  most  de- 
ceived of  all,  and  his  rather  doubtful  praise  is 
the  worsi  of  abuse.  English  tourists  in  America 
naturally  tall  into  bad  hands . for  they  can  not 
choose  their  own  society ; and  it  is,  of  course, 
not  the  best  class  of  persons  who  intrude  their 
attentions  on  the  foreign  gentlemen.  But  Mr. 
Dixon’s  tastes  and  inclinations  have  led  him  into 
unusually  disreputable  company,  and  he  has  gone 
home  impressed  with  the  idea  that  all  America 
is  given  up  to  what  he  calls  the  “ new  Gospel.1' 
Mr.  Dixon  gives  notice  in  his  preface  that  scarce- 
ly any  of  his  facts  are  to  be  found  in  books.  As 
far  as  America  is  concerned  we  can  assure  him 
that  few  of  them  are  to  be  fouud  based  on  truth. 


GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  FUND 
CONCERT. 

Last  evening  a concert  in  aid  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  took  place  at 
Irving  Hall.  Altogether  the  worthy  undertak- 
ing was  a decided  success,  whether  in  reference 
to  the  performances  of  the  artists,  or  in  point  of 
attendance,  the  latter  having  by  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  generous  pro- 
moters.— New  York  Herald , Feb.  1). 

The  grand  musical  festival  in  aid  of  the  Gettysburg 
Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  came  off  as  advertised, 
last  evening,  at  living  Hall.  The  occasion  drew  to- 
gether one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  seen  at  Irving 
Hall,  and  so  many  persons  applied  for  admission  that 
at  eight  o’clock  there  was  no  standing  room  for  the 
hundreds  who  arrived  after  that  hour.  After  the  over- 
ture Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Hitouoock,  manager  for  the 
Gettysburg  Asylum  Association,  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  audience.  He  began  by  thanking  them 
for  their  presence,  and  explained  that  the  movement 
now  inaugurated  was  a national  one,  and  did  not  op- 
erate fer  tne  benefit  of  individuals.  The  people  had 
erected  a monument  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead 
who  laid  down  their  lives  ou  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
and  now  it  was  proposed  to  create  au  asylum  for  the 
reception  of  those  veterans  who  suffered  mutilation 
or  such  severe  wounds  that  they  were  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves.— New  Yurie  Time s,  Feb.  9. 

Gettyruchg  Asylum  Conokbt.— A musical  festival 
in  aid  of  ihe  Gettysburg  Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers 
was  held  last  night  at  Irving  Hall  Three  thousand 
persona  attended.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  presided, 
and  was  sustained  by  Miss  Maria  S.  Beainebo  and  n 
full  orchestra. — New  York  Mercury,  Feb.  9. 

CoNOBBT  FOB  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  GeTTVSBUKO 

Asylum.— Irving  Hall  last  night  was  packed  with  an 
immense  audience,  and  the  concert  was  a complete 
success.  The  people,  indeed,  seem  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  a will,  and  the  object  certainly  seems  most 
praiseworthy  and  patriotic.— A,  I'.  Dispatch,  Feb.  9. 

For  particulars,  see  page  128  of  this  paper. 


THE  WITCH-FINDEB. 

This  is  the  title  of  a most  exciting  story, 
which  has  just  been  commenced  in  that  very  ex- 
cellent family  literary  journal,  the  New  York 
Weekly.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  great  ro- 
mancer, Leon  Lewis,  and  is  decidedly  the  great- 
est of  all  that  writer’s  great  works.  The  story 
is  strictly  historical  of  the  scenes  as  drawn  from 
that  era  in  the  history  of  Salem  when  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  were  hung,  burned, 
and  drowned  as  witches.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  most  exciting  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
romance  of  modern  times.  See  the  advertise- 
ment on  the  next  page. 


They  do  positively  extract  Teeth  without  pain  at 
the  Colton  Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  Institute. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A RIO  N PIANO-FORTE.— Patented. 
A ighest  premium  awarded  over  all,  even  the  re- 
nowned World’s  Exposition  Pianos.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlet,  price-list,  &c.  Manufactory  and 
warerooms,  1S7  and  189  Bowery.  MANNER  & CO. 

ARCmTECTURjaL 
■ IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  e,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


FUN  ! FUN  1 ! FUN  1 1 1 Rich,  rare,  and  racy  is  the 
“Stab-Spangled  Banner.”  Full  of  fun.  Alive, 
32  column,  S page  paper.  Comic  Engravings.  Poet- 
ry, Wit,  Humor.  It  is  unsurpassed.  Nothing  like  it. 
Each  Number  will  save  $10  in  doctor’s  bills  to  the 
reader.  Only  60  cents  for  a whole  year.  A spleudid 

gift  to  every  snbscricer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
pecimens  1ft  cents.  Subscribe  now.  Address 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Great  premium  sale  of  sheet  music. 

The  largest  catalogue  published,  and  greatest 
inducements  ever  offered.  10,000preiniums,  including 
100  Pianos  and  100  Organs.  References  of  the  high- 
est order  given.  8end  for  circulars  giving  particulars. 
MAHAN,  SMITH  & CO., 

S.  OTT,  Agent,  783  Broadway,  New  York.  Extra  in- 
ducements to  agents'and  getters  up  of  clubs. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROOKBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Ol  ip h ant’s  Neiv  No  vel. 

HARPER' & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Publish  this  Day : 

BBO  W NLOWS. 

A NOVEL. 

By  MRS.  0LIPHANT, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“Agnes,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,"  “Madonna  Mary," 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “The  Perpetual  Curate," 

“ Cariingford,"  “ Life  ol  Edward  Irving,”  &c. 

8 vo.  Paper,  37  cents. 

$W~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  “ Brownlows”  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  oi  the  United. 
States,  on  receipt  of  37  cents. 


JACKSON  & CO.,  established  1860.  (Licensed  oy 
the  United  States.  GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE 
of  rich  and  valuable  goods,  consisting  of  Dry-Goods, 
Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  Carpets,  Furniture,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Bine  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
comprising  a great  variety  oi  useful  articles,  and  each 
and  every  article  will  be  sold  for  $1.  We  purchase 
our  goods,  for  cash  from  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  bankrupt  merchants  or  their  assignees.  Our 
method  of  doing  business  is  as  follows:  To  any  one 
sending  us  their  address  by  mail,  and  26  cents,  we  will 
forward  by  mail  a certificate  giving  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  article  we  will  send  for  $1,  and  then, 
by  returning  this  certificate  with  $1’,  we  will  forward 
the  article  named  to  their  address.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing terms  to  agents: 

5 Certificates  of  Articles  lor $1  00 

12  “ “ “ 1 60 

25  “ “ “ 8 00 

50  “ “ “ 6 00 

100  “ “ “ 10  00 

With  extra  inducements  to  Agents.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. JACKSON  & CO.,  89  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


pRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 

Iu  Oil  and  Water-Colors. 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  are  fac-simile 
reproductions  of  oil  and  water  color  paintings,  so 
faithfully  and  skillfully  done  that  it  requires  the  ex- 
perience of  an  expert  to  detect  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  originals. 

For  every  purpose  of  decoration— for  parlors,  sitting- 
rooms,  drawing-rooms,  nurseries,  or  chambers— noth- 
ing so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  these  Chromos  can  be 
obtained  lor  the  same  amount  of  money.  No  other 
ornaments  of  the  same  cost  are  so  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  adorn  a home;  to  cultivate  a love  for  Art 
among  the  people  at  large ; to  brighten  up  the  dwell- 
ings of  every  class  of  our  citizens ; and  to  teach  the 
rising  generation,  by  their  silent  yet  refining  influence, 
to  love  the  beautiful  in  Art  and  iu  Nature.  Hitherto 
Art  has  been  aristocratic  iu  its  associations— none  but 
the  wealthy  classes  could  afford  to  buy  fine  works  of 
art ; but  chromo-lithography  has  changed  all  thnt, 
and  brought  exquisite' paintings  within  the  reach  of 
every  family.  It  is  doing  for  Art  what  the  printing 
press  did  for  Literature.  Let  no  family  henceforth  be 
without  a few  classical  books,  and  one  or  two  master- 
ly paintings.  Both  should  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble to  complete  a home. 

Send  for  “PRANG’S  CHROMO:  a Journal  of  Pop- 
ular Ait,”  and  see  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
to  popularize  Art.  It  will  be  sent  to  yon  free.  Ad- 
dress L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


J.  ROSS  BROWNE’S  WORKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Of  all  the  indefatigable  American  travellers  who  go 
knocking  about  the  world,  spying  out  the  peculiari- 
ties of  countries  and  peoples,  studying  up  govern- 
ments and  societies,  and  deducting  philosophical  con- 
clusions and  practical  theories  from  every  thing  they 
see,  and  then  put  their  observations  in  print  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stay-at-homes  who  would  study  conti- 
nents without  the  trouble  of  exploring  them— decid- 
edly the  most  entertaining,  in  a general  way,  is  J. 
Ross  Browne. — Albany  Evening  Journal. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  ready: 

I. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS.  A History  or  the  United 
Netherlands:  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent 
to  the  Twelve  Years’ Truce— 1G09.  Bv  J.  Lotiibop 
Motley,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.”  In  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

The  Volumes  sold,  separately  at  $3  60  each. 

IT. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
1 imes  to  the  Year  1S62.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
I.L.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  lCmo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

m.1 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  In  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Hli-ps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

IV. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled,  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  New  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

V. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  oi  “Self-Help,"  Sic.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

VI. 

DU  CHAILLIPS  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Chailt.u,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

vn.  • ’ 

MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies ; Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Luov  Ran- 
.DAI.L  Comfort.  With  Engravings.  "Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

vni. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  iu  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 186T. 
On  the  “ Ely  Foundation"  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Alukbt  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12ino,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1 75. 

IX. 

TnE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY : A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Faucies,  Addresses,  aud  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 

X. 

TnREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN:  Pym.  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  Dh 
Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Translated  by  Dinah  Mui.ook 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  “A 
Noble  Life,”  “Christian's  Mistake,"  “Two  Mar- 
riages,” &c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Ot.iphant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes," “ Madonna  Mary,”  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw  J' 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Cariingford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Dying, ’’  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY  IN  GERMANY.  By  J. 
Ross  Browne.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $2  00. 

CRUSOE’S  ISLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  &c.  Crusoe’s 
Island : A Ramble  in  the  Footsteps  of  Alexander 
Selkirk.  With  Sketches  of  Adventures  in  California 
andWasboe.  By  J.  Ross  Browne.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

TOE  LAND  OF  THOR.  By  J.  Ross  Browne.  Illus- 
trations. 12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

YUSEF.  A Crusade  in  the  East.  A Narrative  of 
Personal  Adventures  and  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and 
Syria.  By  J.  Ross  Browne.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  509  Broadway,  New  York. 


MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  u 

PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES.  * By  Annie  Thom- 
as, Author  of  “ On  Guard,"  “ Denis  Donne,"  “ Theo 
Leigh,"  “ Walter  Goring,"  “Played  Out,"  “Called 
to  Account,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Stonr.  By  George  Mao 
Donald,  Author  of  “Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood," “Alec  Forbes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  BROTHERS’  BET  ;"or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  By 
Emilie  Flygare  Cables.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

TnE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sabah  Tytleb. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Annt 
Margaret’s  Trouble."  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie.”  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CARLYON’S  YEAR.  Bf~  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Massingberd.”  Svo,  Paper,  26  cents. 

STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents.  * 

IW~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 

by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  tne  price. 


A NEW  ORDER  OF  THINGS. 

UNDER  the  present  vicious  system  ot  trade,  con- 
sumers of  goods  have  to  pay  more  than  double 
what  they  cost,  owing  to  the  number  of  hands  through 
which  they  pass.  We  have,  therefore,  established^  a 
plan  whereby  consumers  in  the  country  towns  can  re- 
ceive their  goods,  almost  direct  from  first  hands,  aud 
at  a very  small  advance.  Send  for  our  Circular.  A 
spleudid  chance  is  offered  to  Agents,  male  nnd  fe- 
male, to  get  up  Clubs.  Address  S.  C.  THOMPSON  & 
CO.,  30  Hanover  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


“Economy  is  Wealth."— Franklin. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all 
PRACTICAL  purposes  ? Notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  subscribers  beg  to  inform  their  nu- 
merous friends  that  the  “FRANKLIN"  and  “ME- 
DALLION” Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  Machine  is  a double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  iu  the  world.  It 
is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing  Machine,  and 
is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thousands  of  pat- 
rons will  testify,  tw  AGENTS  WANTED.— Ma- 
chines seat  to  Agents  on  teal,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTT1S  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  EIAN  HTS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $80.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48, 
$70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


(f>lA  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
{p  I U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 

— 

Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  bv  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  60c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


RICn  AND  RACY.  “ Star  Spanoj.ed  Banner”  for 
MARCH.  8 pages.  Full  of  Fun.  Comic  illus- 
trations. 32  columns  of  Wit,  Humor,  and  “funny" 
matters  generally.  It  has  no  equal.  Sold  by  all  news- 
men. ONLY  5 CENTS.  Mailed  for  60  cents  a 
year.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW.  Back  Numbers  can  be 
had.  Specimen  for  6 cents.  Address, 

STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Maryland  educational  journal.  $i  no 

a year.  No.  114  West  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 


- for  25  cts. ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 

for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Bonn  ties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cte.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


. . of  age,  in  a quiet,  respectable'  Protestant  family, 
at  moderate  terms.  Address, 

0 ri  jjtfifi!  311  a™™,** 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  ' UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A.  great  announcement. 

WILL  BE  COMMENCED  IN  No.  10,  READY  FEB.  IS,  OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

(THE  BEST  STORY  AND  SKETCH  PAPER  OF  THE  AGE,) 

A Thrilling  Tale,  entitled, 

THE  WITCE-PINDBB; 

OR, 

TIIE  HUNTED  MAID  OF  SALEM 

13 y LEON  LEWIS, 

Author  of  “ The  Silver  Ship,”  “ The  Water  Wolf,”  “ Syria,  the  Jewess,”  etc. 


C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  Removed  from  42  to  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  P.  0. 

Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting:  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 

[long  as  worn,  and  as  well  tlnished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  onr  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
jand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
w and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
k been  equaled  by  watches  costing  dve  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sura  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  sll  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Oroide  Watch.— By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.,  It  will  he  seen  that  the  firm 
claims  to  give  a really  good  watch,  with  good  works,  and  an  oroide  case,  for  fifteen  dollars.  Oroide  is  a costly 
bronze,  precisely  resembling  gold,  wearing  like  it,  and  never  changing  color  like  pinchbeck.  We  have  exam- 
ined these  watches  and  found  them  good  and  cheap — two  having  been  purchased  at  retail  price  by  gentieaieu 
in  our  office— and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  fully  what  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.  represent  them  to  be  Their  la- 
dies’ watches  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  know  of  no  present  so  cheap  which  would  be  more  acceptable.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  gold  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  so-called  gold  watches  of  the  present  day  renders 
them  practically  of  no  greater  value  than  oroide. 

C.  E.  Collins  A Co.,  Nassau  Street,  New  York:  Bbaokshkak,  Georgia,  January  6, 1868. 

Gents,— I have  just  seen  one  of  your  gold  fifteen  dollar  ($15)  watches,  and  must  have  one  immediately. 
You  will  please  ship  at  your  earliest  convenience  one  of  the  same  kind  (imitation  gold  $15  watch)  If  I get  as 
good  a one  as  the  one  1 have  just  seen  I can  make  a good  trade  for  yon  m this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  Coloobb,  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railway,  Georgia. 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : 


no.  mu.  «*.  w.  Chicago,  Illinois,  January  10,  1868. 

Gents,— I have  carried  one  of  your  oroide  watches  some  time.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  keeps  its  color 
good.  I aiu  well  pleased  with  it.  Mine  is  a large  size,  at  $15.  Please  send  me  one  of  the  ladies’  size. 

A.  H.  Biuggs,  256  So.  Desplans,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co. : _ Fort  Scmner,  New  Ml  .ioo,  December  28,  186T. 


O.O.  D.,  by  express,  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  where  the  mail  conductor  from  this  post  will  receive  them  for 
me  and  pay  all  expenses.  I have  no  doubt  but  I will  be  able  to  send  you  several  more  orders  when  the  watches 
are  seen  here.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Bolton,  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Co.  “ F,"  37th  U.  8.  Infantry. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co. : Little  Rook,  Arkansas,  December  31,  1SG7. 

Sias,— Please  send  me  one  more  of  vour  oroide  watches.  I received  the  watch  vou  sent,  and  I am  very 
much  obliged  for  such  a good  timepiece.  Very  respectftilly,  Patrick  D.  Cornigan. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.,  New  York:  Farmington,  Iowa,  December  25,  1867. 

Gentlemen,— I am  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  concluded  to  keep  them  both.  There  is  another 
order  ou  the  way  for  you,  sent  on  my  account.  Hoping  the  above  may  be  satisfactory,  and  expecting  to  send 
Yours  truly,  A.  T.  Culhcu. 


more  soon,  I remain, 

Messrs.  Collins  A Co.  : 

Gentlemen, — We  . r . I 

generally.  Hoping  your  advertisement  in  our  paper  will  do  you  much  good,  &c.,  M.  T.  Wolf,  Press 


Phtladelthia,  Pennsylvania,  January  19,  1808. 
very  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  have  no  hesitancy  tu  recorn  rneudin^them 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A C 


Bi.ackshear,  Georgia,  December  27, 1867. 


Gentlemen,— You  will  please  send  me  one  of  your  oroide  hunting  watches  by  express  to  Blackshear,  Ga. 
—No.  8,  A.  & G.  K.  R.— C.O.D.  I saw  the  watch  you  sent  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  which  created  a great  sensa- 
tion. I think  you  will  be  patronized  if  you  hold  out  and  prove  to  be  genuine.  I would  be  pleased  to  be  your 
igent  if  I would  be  any  help  to  you.  There  will  be  quite  a number  here  that  will  scud  for  watches  In  a short 
:ime.  Respectfully  yours,  E.  F.  Sweat. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co. : Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  December  25, 1867. 

Sms,— I have  the  plensnre  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  watch,  and  it  gives  cutii  e satisfaction  ; but 
you  forgot  to  send  me  the  $2  chain.  You  will  have  more  orders  from  me  before  long.  Yours  respectfully, 
James  Dillon,  “A”  Co.,  3d  Cavalry,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co: : Topeka,  Kansas,  January  4, 1869. 

Sirs,— The  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I think  it  will  prove  all  I expected.  Please  send  me  ocj 
ladies’  size,  doable  case,  by  the  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas,  G.  W Wines,  ipeast 
^ , |||  — - George  W.  Wines. 


A thoroughly  authentic  history  of  Salem  Witchcraft 
has  yet  to  be  written.  In  the  books  treating  of  this 
subject  the  atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  by  the 
Witch-Testers  were  classed  as  almost  pardonable  of- 
fenses, because  committed  under  the  delusion  that  the 
viciims  were  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
could  at  will  afflict  any  person  with  the  most  direful 
physical  and  mental  ailments — such  as  blindness,  de- 
formity, or  insanity.  In  those  days  every  person  who 
suddenly  became  ill  at  once  proclaimed  that  he  was 
bewitched,  and  began  recalling  to  mind  the  female  on 
whom  he  had  last  looked,  and  who,  it  was  thought, 
had  prostrated  him  by  the  power  of  witchcraft.  The 
suspected  party,  as  was  natural,  generally  proved  to 
he  some  unfortunate  woman  against  whom  the  invalid 
had  long  harbored  a spirit  of  unfriendliness.  The  rel- 
atives of  the  sick  person  were  at  once  summoned. 
After  listening  to  the  story  of  the  Individual  supposed 
to  be  bewitched,  they  would  proceed  in  a body  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  unsuspecting  victim,  drag  her  forth, 
publicly  accuse  her  of  Witcher  ait  in  having  afflicted 
their  suffering  relative,  and  make  her  submit  to 

The  Witch-Finder’s  Test. 

Tears  and  entreaties  were  of  no  avail ; the  expostu- 
lations of  friends  only  made  matters  worse  by  leaving 
them  open  to  suspicion,  and  it  often  happened  that  in 
endeavoring  to  shield  the  unfortunate  victim  from  the 
fury  of  the  superstitious  multitude  even  the  friends  of 
the  supposed  witch  were  compelled  to  undergo  the 
tortures  of 

The  Witch-Finder’s  Test. 

These  tests  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  atrocious 
nud  diabolical,  aud  frequently  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  victim.  When  proved  guilty  of  Witchcraft,  death 
by  the  most  cruel  means  was  of  course  the  sentence  ; 
but  it  was  not  a rare  occurrence  for 

The  Witch-Finder’s  Test 

to  put  an  end  to  the  victim’s  sufferings  by  death  jnst 
as  6he  was  about  to  be  declared  innocent. 

At  this  distant  day,  and  In  this  age  ot  enlighten- 
ment, there  will  be  found  many  who  will  discredit 
the  following  brief  description  of  one  of  the  many 
tests  resorted  to  by 

The  Heartless  Witch-Finder. 

The  Salemites  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
drown  a witch — that  if  thrown  into  a river  she  would 
certainly  be  able  to  make  her  way  to  the  shore.  Act- 
ing upon  this  belief,  when  a woman  was  snspected  of 
Witchcraft,  she  would  be  compelled  to  undergo  the 

Witch-Finder’s  Drowning 
Test. 

She  would  be  dragged  to  the  nearest  river,  and 
plunged  in  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
In  case  the  woman  succeeded  for  a time  in  keeping 
her  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  was 
considered  positive  evidence-  that  she  was  a Witch,  and 
she  would  be  stoned  to  death  as  she  straggled  with 
the  remorseless  waves.  In  this  test  the  only  proof  of 
the  woman’s  innocence  of  Witchcraft  was  when  she 
could  not  swim,  and  therefore  sank  to  rise  no  more.  In- 
nocent or  guilty,  it  was  death  In  eithet  case ! . By 
drowning  she  proved  herself  innocent : bnt  If  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  she  could  save  her  life  by  swim- 
ming, she  was  stoned  like  a cat  until  she  drowned. 

Even  cruelty  more  atrocious  than  this  was  put  in 
practice  by 

The  Witch-Finder. 

Private  quarrels  and  ancient  grudges  were  avenged 
by  accusing  Innocent  people  of  Witchcraft.  Young 
wives  were  ruthlessly  torn  from  loving  husbands,  ac- 
cused before  the  gaping,  ignorant,  and  superstitious 
populace, 

Branded  as  Witches, 

and  after  oeing  marched  through  the  town,  that  every 
body  might  look  their  last  upon  the 

Female  Demons, 

the  terrified  women  were  given  over  to  the  villainous 
wretches  who  had  achieved  notoriety  as 

Witch-Finders. 

The  remarkable  story  which  is  soon  to  appear  in 

The  New  York  Weekly, 

is  a reliable  expose  of  the  atrocities  enacted  in  the 

Days  of  Salem  Witchcraft. 

The  rale  Is  fonnded  on  authentic  records  aud  data, 
aud  is  entitled 

THE  WITCH-FINDER; 

OR, 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  original,  although  it  has  for 
its  basis  an  accurate  account  of  the  cruelties  that  were 
perpetrated  during  the  period  of 

Salem  Witchcraft. 


Among  the  principal  characters  portrayed  in  this 
exciting  story  is 

The  Witch-Hunter. 

The  most  disreputable  person  in  Salem,  at  the  time 
of  the  Witchcraft  excitement,  was  a man  named 
Boahdbubii,  who  had  achieved  a devilish  notoriety  as 
a Volunteer  Accuser,  a Witch-Tester,  or  Witch-Discov- 
erer. This  heartless  miscreant  praticed  various  jug- 
gleries, under  pretense  of  distinguishing  a witch  from 
an  innocent  person,  such  as  drawing  blood,  saying  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  backward,  &c. 

The  Hunted  Maiden. 

Another  Interesting  personage  of  those  times  was 
Hester  Waybeook,  the  daughter  of  a colonial  mer- 
chant— a beautiful  and  noble-hearted  girl,  whom  the 
villain  Boardbbsh  persecuted  with  his  attentions,  and 
afterward  hunted  as  a Witch. 

The  White  Angel  of  Salem. 

A third  and  most  remarkable  personage  of  those 
dark  days  was  a mysterious  being  who  appeared  in 
Salem  when  the  delusion  was  deepest.  She  possessed 
the  aspect  of  a young  lady ; bnt  a strange  peculiarity 
was  noticed  in  her  appearance — she  was  strangely 
white,  and  her  skin  shone  so  brilliantly  that  many 
supposed  her  to  be  an  angel.  She  went  abont  doing 
good,  opposing  the  Witch-Hunters,  releasing  prison- 
ers, helping  widows  and  orphans,  Ac. 

Whoever  would  have  fujl  particulars  concerning 
these  and  a score  of  other  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  the 
days  of  Witchcraft,  must  read  the  thrilling  and  beou- 
tifnl  narration  jnst  drawn  from  the  historical  collec- 
tions of  Massacliusets,  and  entitled 

THE  WITCH-FINDER; 

OR, 

The  Hunted  Maid  of  Salem, 

BY  LEON  LEWIS, 
which  will  be  commenced  in  No.  1G  of 

The  New  York  Weekly. 

The  great  success  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is 
in  a measure  due  to  the  scrutiny  exercised  in  compiling 
the  contents,  so  that  the  slightest  offensive  word  or 
passage  may  be  avoided  Heads  of  families,  fully 
aware  that  we  expunge  from  our  manuscripts  every 
expression  that  might  contaminate  the  yonng,  present 

The  New  York  Weekly 

to  their  wives  and  children,  fully  confident  that  its 
teachings  will  have  a beneficial  effect,  and  that  its 
Stories,  while  they  inculcate  good  morals,  also  exhibit 
the  punishment  that  must  attend  vice. 

The  contents  of 

The  New  York  Weekly 

are  varied  to  suit  the  popular  taste;  they  are  instruc- 
tive, entertaining,  and  amusing.  The  thoughtful  will 
find  in 

The  New  York  Weekly 

subjects  that  will  induce  reflection ; the  knowledge- 
seeker  will  oe  edified,  and  will  learn  the  social  habits 
peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  world ; while  the  hu- 
morously inclined  can  always  find  in  the  qnaint 
writings  of  JOSH  BILLINGS,  PHILANDER  DOE- 
STICKS,  MARK  TWAIN,  JOHN  QUILL,  and  other 
humorists,  something  that  will  provoke  merriment 
and  laughter. 

As  we  have  not  space  to  particularize  at  great  length 
'he  numerous  features  of  THE  NEW  YORK  WEEK- 
LY, we  will  jnst  mention  some  of  the  standing  attrac- 
tions: 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— A depart- 
ment iu  which  the  editor  iudnlges  in  familiar  chat 
with  his  correspondents,  replies  to  various  queries  put 
to  him,  and  disseminates  information  that  is  of  the 
greatest  popr'.ar  interest 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  BOX— In  this  column  will  be 
found  Domestic  Receipts,  Scientific  Notes,  Hints  to 
Farmers  and  Gardeners : in  fact,  suggestions  that  will 
prove  useful  to  all  classes  of  society. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST— The  important  events  of 
the  world  are  epitomized  in  this  column,  aud  their  es- 
sence given  in  pithy  sentences. 

PLEASANT  PARAGRAPHS— This  department  is 
entirely  devoted  to  articles  of  a humorous  nature,  and 
it  forms  an  excellent  dessert  to  the  mental  feast  which 
the  columns  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  contains 
every  week. 

The  above  are  the  regular  departments  of 

The  New  York  Weekly, 

besides  which  we  have 

Sketches  of  Every  Description. 

LOVE  SKETCHES,  SKETCHES  OF  ADVEN- 
TURE, SKETCHES  OF  BORDER 
LIFE,  SEA  SKETCHES. 

With  such  attractions,  who  can  wonder  that 

The  New  York  Weekly 

is  considered 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  oil  receipt  of  25  cents  by 

W.  IIEPBCRNK,  loj  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BHIfiGS’S  CURATIVE 
VyA-ZIVlV  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  bnt 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


GP  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  No.  16  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 
will  be  commenced  “THE  WITCH-FINDER ; or,  THE  HUNTED  MAID  OF 
SALEM.”  The  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  is  for  sale  by  every  News  Agent. 
Price  Six  Cents  a 
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The  Best  Literary  Paper  Published? 


The  GREAT  AMBRSGAMT  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  ot  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  aie  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness aud  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices ; 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y «>• 

MIXED  (green  aud  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Stic.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  <.)0c„  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  y lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  90c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  -JS  y lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Soc.,  «0c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  v>  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  .me.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $i  25  y lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  y tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  u.-e  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  Freuch  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  aud  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consnnjers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  State? 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  onr  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  aud  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  aud  no  more.  The  cost  Of  transportation  the  members  ot  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves.  , 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  dr*" ” — nranra  or 

bv  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or, 
sired,  send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery.’* 

■ Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the 


The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
K.,..ds  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery.  , . . ..  „ 

will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
is  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  or  less  than  $30. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company. 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name.  „ . . . _ _ . . , . 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  aud  33  Yesey  Street,  Post-Office.BQX  5043,  New  York  City. 

Drigi rial  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Gettysburg  Asylum. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 


THE  GRAND  POPULAR  MOVEMENT  TO  ERECT 
AN  ASYLUM  FOR  INVALID  SOLDIERS 
UPON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Association  has  the  honor  to  announce 
that  its  thanks  are  sincerely  tendered  to  the 
press  and  the  public  for  the  generous  endorse- 
ments and  kind  assistance  which  the  enterprise 
has  thus  far  received : and  with  every  confidence 
in  the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking,  an 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  to  continue 
the  good  work  with  increased  energy  until  the 
24th  of  this  month,  when  it  is  firmly  believed 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  raised  to  erect  the 
Asylum. 

Tickets  $1  each,  or  ten  for  $9.  They  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  store  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing cities,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Lists  describing  presents  mailed  free 
on  application.  Address 

Gettysburg  Asylum  Association, 

646  Broadway. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue.  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  ana  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cents. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  and  by  the 
PLYMOUTH  COLOR  CO., 


WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND  is  safe,  sure,  reliable, 
in  all  diseases  of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  and  Kidneys.  Ir 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  either  of  these  com- 
plaints, relief  is  not  only  certain,  but  a sure  cure  will 
be  obtained. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  saved  on  Dry  Goods  of  every 
description.  Every  package  $1.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  SYMONDS  & Co.,  129  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


Notices  of  the  First  Festival. 


From  the  New  York  Herald. 

GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM  FUND  CONCERT. 

Last  evening  a concert  in  aid  of  the  Gettysburg  Asy- 
lum for  Invalid  Soldiers  took  place  at  Irving  Hall. 
Setting  aside  the  attractive  features  of  the  programme, 
the  object  of  the  concert  itself  •vas  quite  sufficient  to 
elicit  a generous  response,  ana  long  before  the  hour 
announced  for  the  “opening  march"  the  spacious 
building  was  densely  crowded  in  every  part.  Indeed, 
seldom  has  Irving  Hall  presented  such  an  appearance, 
for  shortly  after  eight  o’clock  standing  room  was  an 
impossibility— a fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the 
Gettysburg  Asylum  fund.  Among  other  things,  Miss 
Brainerd  sang  a few  appropriate  songs,  which  evoked 
hearty  encores,  with  which,  in  every  instance,  she  con- 
siderately complied ; and  the  well-filled  orchestra  was 
quite  aw  fait  in  the  rendering  of  a grand  national 
medley,  which  gained  a good  round  of  deserved  ap- 
plause. At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
programme,  Major  James  Haggerty  came  forward 
and  delivered  a lengthened  address  on  behalf  of  the 
object  of  the  proposed  asylum  for  the  Gettysburg  sol- 
diers. Personally,  he  was  not  identified  with  the 
matter  more  than  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  brave 
heroes  who  died  In  defense  of  their  country’s  rights. 
He  alluded  in  glowing  terms  to  the  brilliant  deeds  of 
the  gallant  warriors  of  Gettysburg,  and  passed  a very 
high  eulogium  on  the  recent  editorial  in  the  Herald 
{or  its  kind  and  liberal  recognition  of  their  merit,  and 
its  warm  advocacy  in  their  behalf.  Moreover,  he  was 
exceedingly  gratified  to  observe  that  the  article  from 
the  Herald  had  been  widely  copied  by  prominent  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country,  which  he  was  assured 
would  have  the  usual  beneficial  effect.  Adverting  to 
the  American  navy  and  the  architecture  o'  3hips  in 
this  country  generally,  he  alluded  to  the  “Henrietta" 
ns  an  example  for  all  nations  to  follow,  characterizing 
it  as  the  acme  of  perfection  and  a model  for  the  world. 
He  was  sure  that  though  the  government  had  hitherto 
passed,  over  the  very  praiseworthy  object  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Asylum  fund,  no  doubt  through  pressure  of 
business,  it  would,  nevertheless,  meet  with  its  de- 
served consideration  and  support.  Major  Haggerty 
retired  amid  loud  applause,  and  the  second  portion 
of  the  programme  was  then  proceeded  with.  The 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thom- 
as, played  some  pleasing  selections  from  Rossini, 
Stranss,  and  Verdi.  “L’Eclair"  was  charmingly  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Brainerd,  and  a determined  encore  had 
the  effect  of  evoking  the  humorous  “Barney  O’Hea," 
which  was  greeted  with  loud  tokens  of  approbation. 
The  concert  was  subsequently  brought  to  a close  by 
a grand  selection  from  “ 11  Trovatore,"  comprising  the 
most  popular  airs  from  that  favorite  opera.  Alto- 
gether the  worthy  undertaking  was  a decided  success, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  performances  of  the  artists, 
or  in  point  of  attendance,  the  latter  having  by  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  generous 
promoters. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Ke- 

Bing  at  60  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  16 
en  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN 
SOAP-MAKER. 

Making  Soap  with  GEORGE  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S 
WHITE  ROCK  POTASH  is  as  easy  as  milking  a good 
cow.  Your  soap  will  only  cost  2 cents  a pound,  and 
the  quality  will  be  most  superior.  Ask  your  store- 
keeper to  get  it  for  you  at  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
If  he  is  accommodating,  he  will  do  so.  It  is  better 
than  any  other  Ley  in  the  market. 


“Unquestionably  the  beBt  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.’’ 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

FEBRUARY,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mu  lock 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Nine  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


LEAP  YEAR. 

Mb.  Popinjay,  may  I have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance?” 

A — a b’lieve  I’m  engaged  to  Miss  for  the  next,  and  to  Miss 

I can  give  you  the  one  after.” 


DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO, 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  St. 
WHITE  FRENCH  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second 
Choice,  143  Pieces,  $30. 

TEA  SETS,  same,  44  Pieces,  $7. 

FRENCH  GOLD  EDGE  TEA  SETS,  $11^ 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

ff  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  160 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLEBY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 


POLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive ; Durable ; War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  Jambs  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  Intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Qween  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

Li  ft  1 COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 
GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

'ISIS  j " ARCUITffT,Y91  B~ 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
- 53H MSB  all  new  books  on  Architecture. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times.  . 

The  grand  musical  festival  in  aid  of  the  Gettysburg 
Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  came  off  as  advertised, 
last  evening,  at  Irving  Hall.  The  occasion  drew  to- 
gether one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  seen  at  Irving 
Hall,  and  so  many  persons  applied  for  admission  that 
at  8 o’clock  there  was  no  standing  room  for  the  hund- 
reds who  arrived  after  that  hour.  The  musical  pro- 
gramme was  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
assisted  by  his  celebrated  orchestra,  Miss  Brainerd  the 
distinguished  vocalist,  and  Mr.  G.  Matzka,  pianist. 
The  performance  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  sev- 
eral pieces  were  repeatedly  applauded  by  the  enthu- 
siastic audience  present.  After  the  overture  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Hitchcock,  manager  for  the  Gettysburg 
Asylum  Associatiou,  came  forward  and  addressed  the 
audience.  He  began  by  thanking  them  for  their 
presence,  and  explained  that  the  movement  now  inau- 
gurated was  a national  one,  and  did  not  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals.  The  people  had  erected  a 
monument  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  create  an  asylum  for  the  reception 
of  those  veterans  who  suffered  mutilation  or  such  se- 
vere wounds  that  they  were  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves.  He  urged  those  present  to  keep  the  work 
alive,  and  enable  the  managers  to  erect  an  asylum  that 
may  be  an  honor  to  the  nation  and  a benefit  to  the 
soldier. 

Major  James  Haggerty  was  next  introduced,  and 
made  a stirring  speech  in  behalf  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, and  said  that  as  they  had  braved  the  perils  of 
the  battle-field  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  they  now 
deserve  to  have  a proper  asylum  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  grind  out 
organ  music  at  street  comers  for  thf  dray  pennies 
dropped  in  their  hat.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Gettysburg  Asylum  Association,  and 
he  had  attended  the  concert  because  he  had  added  his 
mite  to  the  funds  gathering  in  the  hands  of  the  man- 
agers. Both  speeches  were  well  received,  and  the 
audience  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  humor  when 
the  concert  closed. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Haepee’s  Bazab,  One  Year 4 00 

Haepeb’s  Magazine,  Haepee’s  Weekly,  and  Haepeb’s 

Bazab,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  fhrnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazab 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazab,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazab 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazab,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin* 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Bent  by  mail  on  rc 

11.00,  postage  0 cent 

19.00,  postage  IS  cts. 

TURNER i 


•eccipt  caprice  t 
ts;  six  to.,  $.1.00 
i.  Sold  by  all  dr„BS..„. 

& CO.,  120  Tremont  St. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

fW~  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


’AND  STAMPS  by  Mail.  Send  for  circular.  Ad- 
. dress  E.  S.  ZEVELY,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  improved  Lime  Light,  and  an  assortment  of 
several  thousand  artistically  colored  Photographic 
Views  on  Glass, to  illustrate  Art,  Science,  Religion,  and 
History.  Indispensable  to  academies  and  Sunday- 
schools— a refining  parlor  entertainment— an  attract- 
ive public  exhibition.  The  light  Is  equal  to  that  of  100 
candles,  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  the  materials.  Priced 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free  by  mail  on  application. 

T.  H.  M‘Allisteb,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  44  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  052  BROADWAY. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  St. , Philada. , and  all  Drnggists. 


The  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machines 

MADE  PERFECT  BY  TUB  USE  OF  TUB 

Bruen  Manufacturing  Co.’s  New  Cloth  Plate. 

By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop  Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroider / Stitch. 
i„  Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

678  Broach — '*T — 


Teems  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
HarpjCs  Bazar.—  $1  OP  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Original  from 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  UARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  CD  Broadway. 
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Eutered  atcording  to  Act  of  Congre 


88,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


« DON’T  GO  YET!”  natural,  like  nothing  human,  while  the  beautiful  the  engraving,  that  the  couple  for  whom  the  [ children  who  cling  to  the  skirts  of  their  friend  cry 

in  the  drawing  of  the  female  figure  in  the  fore-  sleigh  waits,  and  on  whom  the  old  driver  with  it  out  loudly  and  piteously,  with  an  occasional 

The  picture  which  we  give  below  is  one  of  ground  and  the  beauty  in  her  face  would  have  his  lantern  attends  at  the  door,  have  been  the  willful  “You  sha’n't  go!"  and,  finally,  finding 

that  character  of  illustrations  which  are,  perhaps,  not  the  slightest  charm  for  him.  We  might,  in-  central  figures — the  popular  and  live  people — at  that  their  voices  and  their  arms  can  no  longer 

better  appreciated  without  any  written  descrip-  deed,  find  a few  of  our  lady  readers  who  will  not  the  party  which  is  going  on  within  the  farm-  keep  their  genial  friends,  they  retire  to  the  fire- 

tion — one  of  those  speaking  pictures  which,  as  it  appreciate  it,  though  ladies,  as  a general  thing,  house ; all  are  grieved  at  their  early  departure,  side  comer  and  pout  for  a moment  until  the  mu- 

is  usually  put,  “tell  their  own  story;”  but  it  is  are  much  quicker  in  catching  the  sentiment  of  a and  all  exclaim,  in  pleading  and  loving  tones,  sic  arouses  them  again  and  makes  them  forget 

one  that  will  tell  a different  story  to  each  stu-  good  picture  or  song  than  are  the  men.  But  we  “ Don’t  go  yet !”  The  old  gentleman  at  the  door  their  momentary  sorrow. 

.dent.  A morose  old  bachelor,  for  instance,  are  happy  to  think  that  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  says  it,  and  you  can  imagine  that  he  half  frowns  One  of  the  sweetest  of  sensations,  according  to 
would  tell  you  that  he  could  see  no  beauty,  no  of  our  readers  the  sketch  will  be  a highly  agree-  to  see  that  it  is  unheeded ; the  good  dame  of  the  Lord  Byron,  is  to  know  you  are  waited  for. 

sentiment,  no  meaning  in  it;  that  the  features  able  one,  and  recall  recollections  of  the  most  de-  house  saysit,  and  raises  her  hand  inremonstrance,  We  suppose  it  is  not  precisely  Christian-like  to  feel 

of  the  gentleman  who  is  taking  his  leave  are  not  lightful  character.  It  is  evident,  as  we  look  at  and  looks  vexed  to  fiqjl  it  is  in  vain ; while  the  gratified  at  others’  sorrow,  but  it  is  no  less  a pleas- 
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ure,  to  our  minds,  to  know  that  yon  are  grieved 
after  by  loving  ones*  We  suppose  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  tell  our  older  readers  so — at  least  we  hope  ft 
is  not,  and  so  wo  address  this  remark  to  the  ju- 
veniles— but  there  are  fewer  gratifications  like 
that  of  being  followed  to  the  door  by  those  you 
love;  and  many  of  the  happiest  moments  of  life 
are  spent  “lingering  at  the  door  to  say  good-by.” 
Every  young  boy  who  reads  this  should  remem- 
ber that  it  will  be  a very  unequivocal  indorse- 
ment of  his  life  if,  in  his  manhood,  his  friend 
follows  him  to  the  door  and  entreat,  “Don’t  go 
yet  1”  And  to  every  young  lady  with  an  eye  on 
a sweet-heart,  we  can  suggest  that  she  may  learn 
a good  deal  of  his  character  by  watching  his 
“ leave-taking”  at  home  and  in  society;  and  if 
he  is  followed  to  the  door,  as  is  the  gentleman  in 
the  pictnre,  she  had  better  make  up  her  mind  at 
once  to  take  him,  and  forever  after  entreat  him 
“Don’t  go  yet!” 


WAGES. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  end- 
less sea— 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the 
wrong— 

Nay,  but  she  aim’d  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory 
she: 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of  Virtue 
be  dust. 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the 
worm  and  the  fly? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of 
the  just. 

To  rest  in  a golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a sum- 
mer sky: 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
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THE  NEW  ALABAMA  QUESTION. 

THE  original  reconstruction  act,  passed  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1867,  provided  that  the 
Constitution  in  any  of  “the  rebel  States’* 
should  be  ratified  by  a majority  of  those  vot- 
ing if  they  were  qualified  as  electors  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention.  The  supplemental 
act,  passed  on  the  23d  of  March,  required  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  registered  electors. 
The  number  registered  in  Alabama  was  some- 
thing more  than  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
and  of  this  number  about  fifteen  thousand  more 
than  half  were  colored.  The  vote  lately  poll.  I 
in  the  State,  according  to  the  Governor’s  Sec- 
retary, wants  about  fifteen  thousand  of  the  nec- 
essary number,  so  that  the  Constitution  has 
probably  not  been  ratified  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  General  Meade  will  order  another 
election  in  certain  counties  where  the  terrorism 
exercised  over  the  voters  favorable  to  the  Con- 
stitution did  its  perfect  work. 

That  this  terrorism  is  the  occasion  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  vote  is  unquestionable.  It  is  but  an- 
other illustration  of  the  coercion  which  has  al- 
ways been  known  in  those  States ; which  be- 
fore the  war  marked  and  ostracized  the  resident 
who  was  opposed  to  slavery,  and  which  lynch- 
ed the  stranger  who  protested  against  it.  When 
the  rebel  leaders  wished  to  drag  Virginia  into 
secession  James  M.  Mason  declared  that  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  movement  should  not 
be  suffered  to  vote.  It  is  the  natural  policy  of 
a society  which  rests  upon  a barbarous  system, 
and  which  by  outraging  human  rights  neces- 
sarily degrades  and  imbrutes  the  public  mind. 
It  can  not  surprise  any  thoughtful  man  that  the 
late  rebel  class  in  Alabama  has  been  able  to  in- 
timidate the  white  and  colored  loyal  citizens, 
and  so  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  men  of  this  class,  and  they  are  undoubted- 
ly the  great  bulk  of  the  white  population,  nat- 
urally hate  the  power  that  freed  the  slaves,  and 
overthrew  “the  Confederacy;”  and  believing 
that  with  a President  favorable  to  their  schemes 
and  a reactionary  party  among  those  who  share 
in  the  Government,  they  have  yet  a good  chance 
of  having  their  own  way,  it  is  to  bo  expected 
that  they  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  defeat 
the  wishes  and  plans  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 
country. 

What,  then,  should' be  the  course  of  Con- 
gress? Certainly  it  need  not  be  chagrined. 
No  honest  and  patriotic  man  need  feel  morti- 
fied that  the  work  has  not  been  accomplished 
at  the  first  trial.  There  has  been  a great  deal 
of  sarcasm  leveled  at  the  reconstructive  legis- 
lation, and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  sometimes 
hasty.  But  the  great  general  principle  has 
been  always  sound ; and  that  can  never  be  re- 
linquished. The  difficulty  of  the  situation  lies 
in  the  public  impatience.  “ The  war  is  over,” 
cries  the  country,  when  the  rebel  armies  sur- 
rendered, “ now  let  us  all  go  on  as  before.”  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  for  mankind  if  wars 
ended  with  the  defeat  or  surrender  of  armies, 
for  then  arms  would  be  invoked  to  settle  every 
difference.  It  is  the  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences of  war  that  make  it  dreadful  and  terri- 
ble. It  is  the  devastation  and  desolation  and 
death ; it  is  the  estrangement  of  the  living ; the 
fury  of  passion  which  is  engendered ; the  fierce 
hate  and  long  meditating  revenge ; it  is  these, 
not  less  than  thq  material  ruin,  which  are  the 
true  tragedy  1 1 Z&d . by 


But  when  to  these  yon  add  the  industrial  and 
social  change  which  follows  from  the  sadden 
emancipation  of  an  essential  part  of  the  popula- 
tion and  their  immediate  participation  in  polit- 
ical power,  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  consequences  of  war  are  such  that 
the  most  sagacious  statesmanship  may  be  often 
baffled  even  while  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  necessarily  be  accused  of  incompetency 
by  those  who  are  more  impatient  of  reaching  a 
result  than  mindful  of  the  means  of  reaching  it. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  it  seems  to  us,  as  was  shown 
in  these  columns  last  week,  to  be  incontestible. 
The  desirable  plan,  of  course,  was  that  each 
branch  of  the  Government  should  move  har- 
moniously: the  Legislature  deliberating  and 
deciding  upon  the  necessary  laws,  the  Execu- 
tive heartily  co-operating,  and  the  Judiciary 
awaiting  the  settlement  of  the  political  diffi- 
culty. The  novelty  of  the  situation  required 
general  forbearance.  But  that  was  impossible. 
The  country  demanded  constant  action,  and  it 
has  had  it.  And  the  course  of  Congress  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  this  that  it  has  de- 
veloped the  real  condition  of  the  rebel  States, 
which  is  a cardinal  point  to  be  known  in  de- 
termining what  shall  be  done. 

Had  Congress  begun  by  a method  of  recon- 
struction, which  however  justifiable  by  prece- 
dent and  abstractly  would  have  seemed  obvi- 
ously harsh,  it  could  properly  have  been  object- 
ed that  it  was  seeking  to  alienate  feeling  in 
order  to  excuse  severity.  But  it  did  not  do 
this.  Its  first  proposition  was  of  a moderation 
wholly  unprecedented.  It  proposed  that  the 
States  in  question  shonld  not  have  actually 
gained  political  power  by  the  rebellion,  but 
should  lose  representation  in  the  degree  that 
they  arbitrarily  restricted  the  elective  franchise. 
This  proposition  was  rejected.  Then,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  plain  wish  of  the  country  that  re- 
construction should  not  bo  delayed,  Congress 
proposed  that  the  State  organization  should  be 
founded  upon  a vote  of  all  the  people,  except- 
ing a certain  class  of  those  who  were  not  only 
rebels  but  violators  of  the  oath  to  support  the 

institution.  But  the  disqualification  was  re- 
movable by  Congress.  The  voters  were  regis- 
tered ; they  elected  a convention  which,  in  Ala- 
bama, adopted  a constitution  that  upon  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people  has  probably  received  less 
than  the  required  number  of  votes,  and  is  re- 
jected. Congress  is  blamed  first  for  not  allow- 
ing the  old  voters  in  the  States  concerned  to  do 
as  they  chose ; and  second,  for  enfranchising 
the  colored  population.  The  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections is  conclusive.  If  Congress  had  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  of  the  objectors  the  political 
power  in  the  States  in  question  would  have  been 
intrusted  entirely  to  the  disaffected  class,  which 
would  have  gained  an  increase  of  power  by 
emancipation ; while  the  loyal  citizens,  and  es- 
pecially the  late  slaves,  would  have  been  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  late  rebels.  Such  a course 
would  have  been  no  less  wicked  than  absurd. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jority which  voted  for  the  Convention  in  Ala- 
bama approve  the  Constitution  and  have  been 
prevented  from  voting  by  the  terrorism  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  The  votes  cast,  almost  with- 
out exception,  were  in  favor  of  the  Constitution. 
They  should  of  course  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
forbids.  • The  provision  is  unwise  and  shonld 
be  repealed.  Then  if  any  State  at  a fair  elec- 
tion prefers  the  immediate  military  supervision 
of  the  United  States  to  a State  government 
founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  it  can  abide  by  its  choice.  Now 
that  we  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
on,  although  the  situation  is  not  desirable,  with- 
out all  the  States  practically  in  the  Union,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  depart  from  the  sound  principle 
of  reconstruction.  Remove  the  present  unwise 
restriction  of  the  law  and  every  registered  voter 
will  vote.  If  they  refuse  reconstruction,  they 
will  find  General  Meade  and  General  Scho- 
field and  General  Canby  very  efficient  and 
conservative  Governors.  But  if  Alabama  be 
brought  in  by  Act  of  Congress  ought  not  every 
State  to  be  restored  in  the  same  manner  ? 


THE  LEGAL -TENDER  ACT— OUR 
BONDS  PAYABLE  IN  COIN. 

The  question — what  the  General  Govern- 
ment promised  to  pay  when  it  issued  its  Five- 
Twenty  bonds,  whether  coin  or  paper,  and  what 
is  the  true  effect  of  the  Legal-Tender  acts — is 
one  of  great  importance  at  this  time,  when  new 
theories  have  been  started  on  the  subject,  and 
made  the  basis  of  party  action  in  portions  of 
the  Union,  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  business  of  the  country.  The 
position  that,  by  the  Legal-Tender  acts,  all  the 
Five-Twenty  bonds  issued  subsequently  to  their 
passage  are  payable  in  paper,  arises  from  a mis- 
conception of  the  true  object  of  such  local  regu- 
lations, and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  pub- 
lic loans.  Such  loans  are  offered  to  the  capi- 
talists of  the  world,  who  treat  them  universally 
as  payable  in  coin.  A large  portion  of  this 
debt — contracted  at  a time  of  great  peril,  to  pre- 
serve our  national  existence,  is  now  held  abroad 
by  foreigners — sold  to  them  by  agents  of  the 
Government,  who  represented  that  it  was  pay- 
able in  gold  and  silver.  We  should  forfeit  the 


confidence  of  commercial  nations,  and  lose  the 
priceless  advantage  of  national  character,  if  we 
attempted  to  apply  a local  and  temporary  cur- 
rency, forced  upon  us  by  war  for  our  local  ob- 
jects, to  the  payment  of  such  a loan.  The 
wants  of  the  Government  in  process  of  time  can 
have  no  limits  assigned  to  them.  It  is  a great 
object,  therefore,  that  our  credit  should  be  equal- 
ly unlimited.  The  clause  in  Art.  6 of  the  Con- 
stitution that  all  debts  incurred  by  the  old  Con- 
federation shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States 
“ may  have  been  inserted”  (says  Mr.  Madison, 
in  the  Federalist ),  “among  other  reasons,  to 
satisfy  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  United  States.  ” 
If  we  are  equally  jealous  of  onr  honor,  the  quib- 
bles of  Pendleton  and  Butler  will  have  no 
weight  with  the  country.  The  Legal-Tender 
Act,  on  which  they  severally  base  the  position 
that  the  bonds  are  payable  in  paper,  has  no  ap- 
plication to  the  principal  of  the  loan. 

Ever  since  the  Second  Congress  Legal-Tend- 
er acts  have  been  in  operation,  enacted  in  per- 
formance of  the  duty  to  make  general  regula- 
tions as  to  the  medium  in  which  debts  shall  be 
paid  by  individuals.  There  are  no  State  acts 
on  that  subject,  and  if  a national  and  general 
provision  had  not  been  made,  different  rules 
would  prevail  in  different  States.  Under  the 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  the  authority  of 
Congress  was  limited  to  the  regulation  of  its 
own  coins  and  those  struck  by  the  several  States, 
and  did  not  include  the  regulation  of  the  value 
of  foreign  coins.  This  latter  was  left  to  the 
States  themselves.  To  prevent  diversity  on  this 
subject,  the  Constitution  provided  that  Congress 
shall  have  power  “ to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,”  and  it  re- 
strained the  States  from  making  any  thing  else 
a tender.  The  new  duty  thus  imposed  upon 
Congress  has  been  performed  from  time  to  time 
by  laws  which  prescribe  the  value  of  such  coins. 
They  include  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  Central  America, 
Bolivia,  Portugal,  Brazil,  Columbia,  and  other 
powers.  A single  case,  it  is  said,  illustrates  a 
principle.  The  act  of  April  10,  1806,  is  pre- 
sented to  show  the  scope  and  effect  of  these 
local  regulations  intended  to  apply  to  our  own 
citizens.  This  is  its  language : 

“ Spanish  milled  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
cents  for  each,  the  actual  weight  whereof  shall  not  be 
less  than  seventeen  pennyweights  and  seven  grains, 
and  in  proportion  for  parts  of  a dollar,  shall  pass  cur- 
rent as  money  within  the  United  States,  and  be  a legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and  demands." 

No  statesman,  no  financier,  no  pettifogger 
ever  supposed  that  these  acts  related  to  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  that  our 
bonds,  payable  in  dollars , were  to  be  paid  to 
our  foreign  creditors  in  the  dollars  of  Mexico, 
or  Peru,  or  Chili,  or  Bolivia,  although  thus  made 
lawful  money  and  a legal  tender  for  all  debts 
within  the  United  States.  The  Act  of  1793, 
February  9,  provided  that  “All  foreign  gold 
and  silver  coins  (except  Spanish  milled  dollars 
and  parts  of  such  dollars),  which  shall  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  moneys  due  to  the  United 
States,  after  the  time  when  the  coining  of  gold 
and  silver  dollars  shall  begin  at  the  mint  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  previously  to  their  being 
issued  in  circulation,  be  coined  anew."  Such 
money  was  not  therefore  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  was  to  be  lawful  money  and  a le- 
gal tender  for  the  private  debts  of  individuals 
and  the  public  debts  cf  public  corporations  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  tl  i Government.  Such  is 
the  precise  signification  of  the  Act  of  1 862,  which 
declares  that  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  United 
States  shall  “be  lawful  money  and  a legal 


eminent  — as  the  central  and  important  figure 
— and  turn  the  public  force  in  the  direction  of 
bis  debtors.  On  the  contrary,  all  who  are  cred- 
itors, all  who  are  debtors,  and  all  who  are  ju- 
rors, may  be  torn  from  their  civil  pursuits  and 
made  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country.  This 
is  war.  Life,  liberty,  and  property — those  of 
the  nation  and  those  of  individuals — are  all  at 
stake ; and  in  the  authority  conferred  on  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  war  is  embraced  the  same 
powers,  in  their  plenitude,  which  other  nations 
employ  for  offense  or  defense  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Great  Britain  and  France — 
nations  the  first  in  opulence — resorted  to  legal- 
tender  acts — substituting  paper  for  coin  as  a lo- 
cal currency — and  thus  proved  that  the  policy 
was  necessary  for  a great  war.  If  necessary 
and  proper  for  them,  it  was  “necessary  anil 
proper”  for  us,  and,  being  an  ordinary  means 
appurtenant  to  war,  is  thus  brought  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  granted  powers. 

There  would  be  no  pretense  for  applying  our 
Legal-Tender  Act  to  the  public  debt  were  it 
not  that  it  specifies  that  these  Treasury  notes 
shall  be  "receivable  for  “ all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  United  States  except  for  interest 
upon  bonds,  notes,  and  certificates  of  debt  or 
deposit .”  The  ground  that  this  exception, 
mentioning  interest,  shows  that  the  principal 
of  the  bonds  is  included  in  the  general  lan- 
guage, fails  utterly  as  an  argument,  because 
it  would  apply  equally  to  the  principal  of  itsi 
certificates  of  deposit.  These  are  certificates 
of  gold  deposits,  which  no  one  ever  pretended 
may  be  paid  in  paper.  The  rule  invoked  that 
the  exceptions  include  what  they  do  not  in 
terms  exclude,  being  thus  inapplicable,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  exceptions  were  stated 
from  motives,  common  to  legislation,  of  abund- 
ant caution  and  have  no  other  object.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  is  never  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  claims  and  demands , 
but  this  language  is  used  to  include  the  claims 
and  demands  of  a floating  character  connected 
with  the  war,  as  to  the  payment  of  which  there 
is  no  special  agreement.  That  arrangement  is 
proper,  and  hence  those  who  make  sales  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Government  receive  its  paper,  which 
is  temporarily  issued  for  the  temporary  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  The  power  in  peace,  to  de- 
clare paper  a legal  tender  for  the  private  debts 
of  individuals,  or  the  public  debts  of  corpora- 
tions, does  not  exist  under  our  Constitution. 
Its  exercise  in  peace  would  create  just  anxiety 
and  alarm  and  expose  us  to  the  censure  of  all 
civilized  nations.  The  duty  is,  therefore,  im- 
perative upon  the  United  States  to  follow  the 
example  of  those  nations  which,  after  making 
paper  money  a tender  during  war  within  their 
own  limits,  returned  to  specie  payments  as  soon 
as  the  disturbance  of  their  internal  affairs  would 
permit.  To  adopt  the  paper  Legal-Tender  Act 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
an  impossibility,  unless  we  intend  to  sink  down 
in  the  descending  scale  of  degradation  to  the 
level  of  Mexico,  and  expect  to  be  blotted  out 
from  the  list  of  established  commercial  nations. 

The  standard  of  gold  and  silver  coins  is  not 
changed  by  the  Legal-Tender  Act  of  1862  or 
by  those  Acts  which  in  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage followed  it,  but  the  previous  Acts  fixing 
the  quantity  of  standard  silver  and  gold  the 
dollar  shall  contain,  remain  unchanged  and  in 
full  force  and  effect.  This  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment promised  to  pay,  and  will  pay,  with  promp- 
titude and  integrity,  for  the  decision  of  this 
question  embraces  the  deeper  one,  whether  the 
Union  itself  shall  be  Reserved. 


tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  within 
the  United  States.” 

The  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
make  its  notes  lawful  money  and  a legal  tender 
for  the  private  debts  of  individuals  or  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  public  corporations,  grows  out  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  rule  in  war  by 
which  its  courts  of  justice  and  the  courts  of  the 
everal  States  shall  enforce  the  collection  of 
debts.  The  collection  of  debts  through  means 
of  the  courts  and  marshal  of  the  United  States 
is  an  act  of  force,  which  in  war  must  be  accom- 
modated to  the  necessities  of  the  country.  Its 
forces  are  employed  in  war  in  a different  way ; 
and  whoever  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Government 
to  collect  his  debt  in  war,  must  accept  its  aid 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedy,  as  the  Government 
may  elect.  Enforcing  the  collection  of  debts 
in  Gold  and  Silver  at  such  a time,  when  the 
Government  needs  for  its  use  all  the  precious 
metals  it  can  obtain,  would  require  an  army,  in 
this  service,  equal  to  its  army  in  the  field.  In- 
stead of  suspending  the  collection  of  debts  en- 
tirely during  war,  it  mitigates  the  rigor  of  their 
enforced  collection  by  the  substitution  of  a dif- 
ferent mediifm  for  payment  from  the  Gold  and 
Silver  which  its  action  had  either  expelled  or 
had  turned  away  from  the  channels  of  trade. 
But  although  the  Government  may  in  war  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ; provide  for 
quartering  soldiers  in  any  house  without  the 
owner’s  consent ; and  suspend  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  as  to  all  persons  in  the  army  and  navy 
— these  are  conceded  rights  specified  in  the 
Constitution ; yet  it  is  contended  that  it  must 
stop  with  all  its  grand  and  mighty  machinery 
of  war  to  collect  the  debts  of  its  citizens  in  the 
Gold  and  Silver  which  its  own  wants  require  for 
its  own  Treasury.  Shylock  could  in  that  case 
elevate  himself  above  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 


FREE  LIQUOR. 

The  first  considerable  act  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  New  York  Assembly  is  the  re- 
peal of  the  Metropolitan  Excise  Law ; and  the 
first  proposition  of  the  same  majority,  whose 
chief  cry  against  the  law  has  been  that  it  is 
special  legislation,  is  to  vest  the  metropolitan 
license  power  exclusively  in  the  mayors  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  subject  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Common  Councils  of  those  cities.  The 
debate  in  the  House  was  very  earnest  and  in- 
teresting. The  Democrats  insisted  upon  “the 
Sovereign  right  of  Nejv  York  city  to  govern  it- 
self,” and  complained  of  the  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  Republicans,  with  ad- 
mirable temper,  declared  their  willingness  to 
amend  the  really  objectionable  parts  of  any 
law.  Mr.  Pond  took  this  ground.  Mr.  Allis 
wished  to  regard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pecul- 
iar habits  of  the  Germans.  Mr.  La  Bau,  yield- 
ing to  no  man  in  honoring  the  city  of  New 
York,  thought  that  her  best  days  were  when 
the  State  took  even  a more  direct  interest  in 
the  city  government  than  now.  Mr.  Pitts 
said  that  he  would  like  to  leave  the  question 
of  repeal  to  the  tax-payers,  and  to  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters  of  the  city. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  what  their  verdict 
would  be,  but  the  Assembly  passed  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  65  to  46.  Its  fate  in  t e Senate,  which 
is  almost  tied  between  the  parties,  is  uncertain. 
But  whatever  it  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  advantage  of  the  law  to  the  good  order  of 
the  city.  Should  the  Democratic  policy  pre- 
vail, Sunday  must  become  the  most  disorderly 
of  all  days  in  the  metropolis.  Our  German 
friends  think  it  very  hard  that  they  can  not 
dwfiiral  ifrupttfp  on  Sundays  as  they  do  in 
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the  gardens  and  lokals  of  the  Fatherland,  but 
they  know  how  difficult  the  discrimination  is 
between  the  sale  of  malt  and  ardent  liquors. 
In  Germany  they  have  the  liberty  of  drinking 
on  Sundays,  but  they  have  little  of  that  higher 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  here,  and  which  may 
be  well  considered  worth  some  little  sacrifice. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  in  which  they 
with  all  good  citizens  are  interested. 

The  Excise  Board  was  constituted  on  the 
14th  of  April,  186*3.  For  six  months  after- 
ward its  operations  were  paralyzed  by  the 
Cardozo  injunctions.  Then  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  law, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  enforced.  The 
w hole  amount  collected  to  the  1st  of  December, 
1867,  during  the  nineteen  months,  including 
the  Cardozo  paralysis,  is  $2,600,451  53,  and 
the  cost  of  collection  has  been  less  than  three 
per  cent.  In  that  time  the  retail  liquor-shops 
have  been  reduced  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
from  9270  to  6845 — a reduction  in  number  of 
2425  shops,  and  the  release  of  some  10  or 
15,000  persons  in  attendance  upon  them  to  dif- 
ferent and  probably  more  orderly  pursuits.  The 
number  of  hours  during  the  week  in  which 
liquor  is  publicly  sold  has  been  reduced  from 
168  to  108;  the  hours  between  midnight  and 
sunrise  and  all  Sundays  being  wholly  free  from 
the  traffic. 

Meanwhile  the  public  order-  upon  election 
days  is  unprecedented;  the  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Banks  have  greatly  increased;  and 
arrests  for  disorder  and  crime  upon  Sundays, 
which  were  formerly  more,  are  now  fewer  than 
on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  In  the  year 
1865,  during  the  eight  months  from  May  to 
November,  there  were  3515  of  the  arrests  made 
on  Sundays,  and  but  3380  on  Tuesdays ; while 
in  the  thirteen  months  of  the  full  enforcement 
of  the  law  the  arrests  on  Sundays  proceeding 
from  drunkenness  were  2514,  while  on  the 
Tuesdays  of  the  same  months  it  was  6021 — or 
more  than  double  the  Sunday  arrests.  There 
are  still  6845  liquor  and  beer  shops  open  all 
the  time  except  in  the  hours  mentioned ; and 
the  present  system  is  merely  one  of  regulation, 
which  is  the  policy  approved  by  the  general 
experience. 

Of  course  nobody  doubts  that  a license  sys- 
tem intrusted  to  the  elective  political  authori- 
ties of  the  city  would  be  practically  no  restraint 
whatever  upon  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  every 
where  and  at  all  times.  The  increase  of  dis- 
order and  crime  would  necessarily  be  enormous, 
and  the  increase  of  taxation  iu  proportion.  Un- 
der the  old  system,  which  the  Metropolitan  law 
supplanted,  there  were  annually  some  $12,000 
paid  into  the  treasury  against  $1,300,000  un- 
der the  new.  These  are  facts  which  every  so- 
ber tax-paying  man  will  ponder ; and  whatever 
errors  there  may  be  in  the  administration  of 
the  present  law,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
the  system  which  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  Assembly  would  introduce  would  turn  Sun- 
day, in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood,  into  a 
Saturnalia. 


INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE. 

On  the  i5th  of  February  instant  the  Govern- 
ments of  tho  nineteen  different  nations  of  the 
earth  which  were  represented  at  the  late  “ In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference”  held  at  Par- 
is were,  by  agreement,  to  have  answered  wheth- 
er they  would  unite  in  placing  their  respective 
monetary  systems  on  the  basis  indicated  by  the 
Conference,  and  thereby  accomplish  a result  vi- 
tally important  to  the  world’s  commercial  in- 
terests and  the  general  advancement  of  man- 
kind. The  conclusion  which  they  reached  is 
not  yet  made  public ; but,  as  a spirit  of  har- 
mony and  compromise  of  individual  preference 
characterized  their  deliberations,  it  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  a more  successful  issue  than 
has  heretofore  followed  the  efforts  of  “ Univers- 
al Peace  Societies,”  or  the  attempts  to  establish 
an  international  postage,  an  international  copy- 
right, or  a universal  language. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  world  is  to  move  steadily  on, 
under  the  universal  law  of  ascension,  until  a 
complete  unification  of  races  takes  place,  and 
the  climax  of  human  perfection  is  reached  in 
the  Millennium.  Certainly  the  world’s  history 
shows  a marked  progress  in  this  direction  since 
the  “ confusion  of  tongues”  at  Babel,  when  the 
world’s  population  was  scattered  like  chaff,  and 
divided  up  into  petty  tribes,  sovereignties,  and 
states.  Under  the  central  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  a long  stride  was  made  toward  a 
united  political  and  monetary  organism ; but 
with  its  downfall  the  fabric  was  again  broken 
into  fragments,  and  it  has  taken  twelve  centuries 
of  reconstruction  to  reintegrate  the  elements 
and  reach  the  present  gratifying  status  of  the 
present  era — a result  so  practically  exemplified 
in  the  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris. 

The  political  changes  in  the  Old  World,  with 
the  consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of 
coining  nations,  together  with  the  commercial 
intercourse  which  has  been  secured  between 
nations  hitherto  persistently  exclusive,  have  at 
last  enabled  the  principal  intelligent  sovereign- 
ties to  do  what  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
within  the  history  of  man — meet  face  to  face  in 
friendly  conference  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  weal. 


That  a union  of  the  coinage  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  continents  would  be  of ^ inesti- 
mable importance  in  its  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  effects  is  incontestible.  Its  attain- 
ment has  been  long  sought  for,  and  the  share 
of  influence  which  the  United  States,  even  in 
its  earliest  infancy,  has  exerted  in  securing 
what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  must  be 
ever  gratifying  to  the  national  pride;  for,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  1786,  it 
not  only  took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  monetary 
unification,  but  forever  firmly  established  the 
monetary  unity  and  the  monetary  sovereignty  of 
the  Republic  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Six  years 
afterward  France  followed  the  example  by  deci- 
malizing her  coin,  and  other  nations  have  fallen 
into  the  system  successively.  In  1821  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
made  the  first  official  proposition  known  in  civil 
history  for  a general  monetary  convention  such 
as  has  now  been  assembled. 

All  the  most  interesting  and  important  facts 
bearing  upon  this  subject  and  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Paris  Conference  are  embodied  in 
the  comprehensive  Report  presented  to  the  State 
Department  by  Samuel  B.  Rugoles,  the  dele- 
gate from  the  United  States. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  European 
and  American  nations  represented  a little  ex- 
ceeds 320,000,000,  and  of  their  dependencies 
in  Asia,  190,000,000.  The  plan  of  unification 
agreed  to  embraces : A single  standard,  exclu- 
sively of  gold ; coins  of  equal  weight  and  di- 
ameter ; coins  of  equal  quality  (or  titre),  nine- 
tenths  fine ; the  weight  of  the  present  five-franc 
gold  piece  (1612.70  milligrams)  to  be  the  unit, 
with  its  multiples.  Tho  Conference  accord- 
ingly unanimously  recommended  the  issue  of  a 
coin  of  the  weight  and.  value  of  twenty -five 
francs,  specimens  of  which  have  already  been 
struck,  with  proposed  inscriptions  suitable  to  the 
tastes  and  languages  of  the  different  nations;  for 
it  is  not  proposed  that  any  shall  change  their 
local  names  and  emblems,  unless  they  so  prefer, 
only  the  coins  shall  be  legal  tenders,  public  and 
private,  by  all.  Thus,  the  specimen  coin  of 
Austria  is  inscribed,  “Or,  Essai  Monet aire,"  en- 
circling “25  francs,  10  florins,  1867.”  That 
of  the  United  States  has  inscribed  on  its  re- 
verse, “5  Dollars,  25  Francs,  1867;”  suitable 
mottoes  and  emblems  to  be  added  according  to 
election.  The  diameter  of  this  coin  a little  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  present  half-eagle. 

The  adoption  of  this  unit  compels  a reduc- 
tion of  seventeen  and  a half  cents  in  the  value 
of  the  United  States  half-eagle,  and  of  four 
cents  in  the  British  sovereign.  The  coins  of 
other  countries  approximate  quite  as  nearly  to 
the  required  standard  of  value,  so  that  their  as- 
similation is  not  a difficult  task,  especially  when 
aided  by  the  alacrity  with  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  have  entered  into  the  plan ; as  for 
instance  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  al- 
ready signed  a preliminary  treaty  with  the 
French  Emperor. 

Broad  as  is  the  basis  upon  which  this  new 
monetary  fabric  is  to  rest,  it  is  likely  to  receive 
large  accessions  from  Asia ; for  China  is  even 
now  upon  the  point  of  coining  gold  coins  of 
similar  weight  and  value  to  those  of  France, 
while  the  coinage  of  Japan  resembles  that  of 
France  in  some  essential  features.  Fersia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  the  monetary  reform. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  South  America 
will  throw  in  her  adhesion  to  the  new  alliance, 
and  thereby  complete  the  monetary  unification 
of  the  American  hemisphere. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  product  of 
gold  throughout  the  world,  it  becomes  import- 
ant, especially  to  the  gold-producing  United 
States,  to  secure  the  proposed  reform  at  once ; 
otherwise  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  recoinage 
.will  rapidly  increase  from  year  to  year.  The 
value  of  coin  in  circulation  now  in  Continental 
Europe  is  estimated  at  $22,000,000,000. 

In  Mr.  Ruggles’s  Report  he  carefully  consid- 
ers the  intermediate  importance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  not  only  as  a producer  of  gold, 
but  as  the  stepping-stone  between  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Eastern  Asia,  recently  much  enhanced 
in  importance  by  steam  navigation  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  to  be  still  more  by  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  entire  subject  is  as 
exhaustless  as  the  illimitable  future,  which  it 
concerns  more  than  any  other  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  unification  of  races  and  their 
interests.  It  is  destined  to  be  a far  more  pow- 
erful agent  than  conquest  ever  was. 


MR.  DISRAELI  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

The  British  Parliament  has  reassembled,  and 
we  shall  now  see  what  Mr.  Disraeli  proposes 
to  do  upon  the  subjects  of  Ireland  and  of  popu- 
lar education.  When  he  has  stated  his  plan 
he  will  wait  and  see  what  Parliament  proposes  ; 
and  if  it  is  wholly  antagonistic  to  his  own  plan, 
he  will  say  “ Certainly,”  throw  his  own  sugges- 
tions under  the  table,  and  obey  Parliament.  It 
is  in  this  quiet  way  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
revolutioned  the  traditions  of  his  government. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a sense  of  political  and 
party  honor  among  the  chief  British  statesmen 
which  compelled  them,  when  in  the  ministry, 
after  proposing  and  defending  their  policy,  and 
submitting  it  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  to 
abide  by  its  decision.  If  it  were  accepted,  the 


result  was  very  grateful  to  the  ministry,  who 
retained  office.  But  if  it  were  rejected,  the 
Prime  Minister  advised  the  sovereign  to  send 
for  the  representative  leader  of  tho  victorious 
Opposition,  and  he  formed  the  new  ministry. 

The  present  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  the  strongest  member,  abide  by  the  decision, 
also,  but  in  quite  another  way.  They  carry  out 
the  doctrine  of  instructions  to  its  logical  result. 
The  ministry  being,  as  Mr.  Bagsiiot  explains 
in  his  lively  and  clever  book  upon  the  English 
Constitution,  merely  a Committee  .of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  evidently  holds  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Committee  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  appointing  power.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  ministerial  function  is  exclusively  ex- 
ecutive. The  ministers  may,  if  they  choose, 
propose  measures,  but  if  they  are  not  adopted 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  They  would  execute 
their  own  policy  if  it  were  the  Parliamentary 
will.  As  it  is  not,  they  will  execute  that  which 
is.  This  simplifies  matters  extremely,  and 
leaves  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  perma- 
nently in  office. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  they  are  to  be  compelled 
to  retire  so  long  as  they  are  influenced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Stanley,  as  genuine  Englishmen,  we  can 
fancy  veiy  impatient  in  the  anomalous  and 
rather  absurd  position  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  dexterity.  An  En- 
glish statesman  and  gentleman,  honoring  the 
venerable  traditions  of  his  Government,  must 
instinctively  wish  to  resign  when  the  policy  of 
the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a member  is  de- 
feated. But  the  master  of  the  present  ministry 
is  a disciple  of  tho  ‘ ‘ Asian  mystery.  ” His  dark, 
inscrutable  face  is  one  in  which  it  is  very  hard 
to  discern  those  qualities  which  are.  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  Englishmen  and  dearest  to 
them.  His  speeches  as  Tory  leader  and  to 
Tory  constituencies  should  astonish  and  alarm 
the  sobriety  of  England  as  much  as  John 
Wilkes’s  talk  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  only  political  system  which  Disraeli  ever 
seemed  truly  to  favor  is  a medieval  reminis- 
cence ; a system  in  which  the  aristocracy  are 
rulers  and  take  good  care  of  the  people.  It 
seems  to  be  his  hope  now  to  effect  a union  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lowest  class  in  order 
to  hold  the  Liberals  in  check,  as  the  old  South- 
ern leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  this  country 
allied  themselves  with  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice of  the  free  States  to  check  the  party  of  free 
labor  and  free  soil. 

Every  body  acknowledges  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ex- 
traordinary versatility  and  ability,  but  nobody 
seems  to  believe  that  he  has  any  principle.  The 
best  English  journals  openly  applaud  and  doubt 
him.  It  is  evident  that  they  feel  him  to  be 
in  some  vague  way  an  adveuturer.  He  has 
carried  the  most  liberal  reform  in  the  elective 
franchise,  but  nobody  believes  him  to  be  a re- 
former. He  went  beyond  Gladstone  and  John 
Bright,  but  nobody  doubts  their  sincere  devo- 
tion to  political  reform.  Meanwhile  it  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  the  course  of  the  Ministry 
upon  the  Irish  and  education  question.  Lord 
Stanley  recently  intimated  in  a public  speech 
that  no  serious  reforms  would  be  proposed  in 
Ireland,  and  the  permission  demanded  of  Par- 
liament to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  in  that  un- 
happy country  does  not  promise  conciliation, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  incon- 
sistent with  it.  We  shaU  be  surprised,  how- 
ever, if  Mr  Disraeli  does  not  propose  some 
comprehensive  Irish  policy;  and  utterly  mis- 
taken if  he  does  not  abandon  it  and  retain  his 
office  should  Parliament  disapprove. 


A LITTLE  BRICK-DUST. 

The  letter  from  Virginia  which  we  published 
last  week  stated  that  the  La  Crosse  Democrat  is 
the  most  popular  and  widely-read  of  newspapers 
in  the  late  rebel  States.  Some  Democrats  are 
trying  to  shake  off  Vallandigham,  but  we  have 
heard  of  none  who  object  to  the  La  Crosse  Dem- 
ocrat. Indeed,  the  New  York  World  feebly  at- 
tempts to  imitate  its  ribald  insults  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  quote  two  specimens 
of  the  style  of  this  organ  of  Democracy.  In 
the  first  it  is  speaking  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  in 
the  second  of  reconstruction : 

“ Really,  we  don’t  believe  more  than  one  good  thing 
ever  happened  to  the  poor  woman,  and  that  was  the 
night  she  went  with  the  ‘ Late  Lamented’  to  the  Wash- 
ington play-house,  and  the  devil  run  off  with  her  hus- 
band. That  was  a great  relief  to  the  poor  thing,  as  it 
also  was  to  the  millions  of  oppressed,  tyranny-ridden 
people  of  the  country.” 

“ By  making  this,  as  God  and  its  founders  intended 
it  should  be,  a white  man’s  government,  by  diminish- 
ing the  hordes  of  thieving  tyrants  who  are  devastating 
the  fairest  portion  of  our  common  country ; by  driving 
from  power  the  bastard  members  of  the  bogus  Con- 
gress; by  repudiating  the  gigantic  debt  contracted  by  a 
fraction  of  the  people,  during  a period  of  temporary  in- 
sanity and  wickedness,  imposed  on  the  whole  people.” 

Under  such  sound  Democratic  influences  we 
may  naturally  anticipate  the  most  harmonious 
reconstruction  at  the  earliest  moment. 


LITERARY. 

The  American  News  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished a “ Hand-book  for  Havana,  and  Guide- 
book for  Travelers  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
St.  Thomas,”  which  is  full  of  the  most  necessaiy 
information,  and  is  prepared  with  an  admirable 


sense  of  the  requirements  of  travelers  and  inva- 
lids. It  is  the  things  most  familiar  that  the  trav- 
eler wants  explained,  and  this  is  what  he  will 
find  in  this  compact  and  convenient  little  volume 
called  “The  Stranger  in  the  Tropics,”  or  the 
Hand-book,  etc.  Thus  he  is  reminded  that  the 
habit  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, is  to  eat  copiously  every  day  of  the  fruit 
of  the  season ; that  he  must  not  drink  spirituous 
liquors  when  he  eats  bananas;  and  the  whole 
intercourse  of  smokers  is  accurately  set  forth. 
The  advide  to  invalids  is  the  work  of  a medical 
man ; and  whoever  goes  to  Havana  for  health  or 
business  or  pleasure  will  find  this  book  the  most 
useful  of  pocket  companions. 

In  “ Ohio  in  the  War”  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
has  done  for  his  State  what  each  State  which  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion should  do  for  itself.  In  two  very  portly 
volumes  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages  each  ho 
has  preserved  the  military  records  of  the  Ohio 
’troops  during  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  pre- 
served them  in  such  a manner  that  they  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  the  general  reader  and 
valuable  to  future  generations.  The  work  really 
contains  a record  of  the  military  career  of  every 
officer  and  every  organization  enlisted  by  Ohio 
from  1861  to  1865.  The  first  volume  contains 
a great  number  of  elaborate  biographies  of  the 
principal  Union  officers  from  the  State  of  Ohio — 
faulty  perhaps  in  conclusions  and  criticisms,  but 
carefully  compiled  as  regards  the  facts,  and  for 
this  reason  valuable.  The  second  volume  is 
filled  chiefly  with  rosters  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  Ohio  regiments,  and  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tions, marches,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  each  engaged. 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  believe  some  few  other 
States,  have  authorized  and  aided  similar  works 
to  that  of  Mr.  Reid  ; but  we  have  seen  none  in 
which  the  labor  has  been  so  clearly  and  complete- 
ly done  as  in  this  instance.  Every  State  should 
take  steps  not  only  to  preserve  its  official  records 
of  the  war,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a manner  as  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Reid  has 
furnished  in  “ Ohio  in  the  War”  a perfect  model 
for  such  works. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Legislation  in  Congress  for  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary 18  was  confined  to  matters  of  minor  importance. 

Colorado  is  asking  admission  as  a State  of  the  Union, 
and  a bill  to  that  effect  was  reported  in  the  Senate  on 
February  12. 

Alabama  asks  readmission  to  the  Union  in  conform- 
ity with  the  5th  section  of  the  original  Reconstruction 
Bill,  and  a bill  to  restore  her  to  her  rights  of  repre- 
sentation was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February 
12,  and  the  House  on  February  17.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  either  House. 

The  House,  on  February  12,  considered  bills  to  pre- 
vent foreign  convicts  from  entering  the  United  States, 
and  to  protect  citizens  abroad ; but  action  was  taken 
on  neither. 

The  Senate,  on  February  13,  received  a bill  creating 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  out  of  a portion  of  Dakota. 

The  Senate,  on  February  17,  considered  a memorial 
from  a number  of  German  citizens  praying  for  “the 
abolition  of  the  Presidency  as  a copy  of  royalty  and 
dangerous  to  the  republic." 

In  the  same  body  a bill  was  reported  providing  that 
a majority  vote  shall  hereafter  decide  elections  under 
the  Reconstruction  Acts.  This  is  to  avoid  and  coun- 
teract the  efforts  of  rebels  to  defeat  the  Constitution, 
as  iu  Alabama,  by  largely  registering  and  then  refus- 
ing to  vote. 

NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

Thp  State  Legislature  has  wisely  taken  steps  to  ex- 
amine the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  State  with  a view 
to  rendering  them  more  productive  offish,  and  a bill 
appointing  Seth  Green  and  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  Com- 
missioners of  Fisheries  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
on  February  11. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

According  to  Italian  journals  (not  the  best  authority 
on  American  matters).  Admiral  Farragut  has  beeii 
commissioned  by  Mr.  Seward  or  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  port  of  Spezzia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron. 

Arkansas  is  the  second  State  to  act  in  the  matter  of 
adopting  anew  Constitution.  On  February  11  the 
Convention  of  that  State  adopted  a new  Constitution 
providing,  among  other  things,  for  female  and  negro 
suffrage,  and  fixing  the  13th  or  March  as  the  day  for 
the  election  which  is  to  ratify  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Rogers,  or  the  Boston  Journal,  has 
purchased,  for  $280,000,  a site  in  Washington  Street,  op- 
posite the  head  of  State  Street,  Boston,  and  is  going  to 
erect  a newspaper  office  which  will  be  at  once  an  orui.- 
ment  and  pride  of  Boston. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Plains  of  the  West  were 
believed  to  be  a great  desert  and  so  called,  and  the 
Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  were  considered 
impassable  in  winter.  This  winter  twenty  thousand 
men  are  laying  railroad  tracks  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  “desert”  is  traversed  daily  by 
trains. 

It  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  Europe  to  pro- 
test against  the  arming  of  nations.  Russia  has  bur- 
lesqued this  peculiarity  of  the  Great  Powers  by  com- 
plaining of  the  warlike  attitude  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
— a protest  which  would  find  a humorous  counterpart 
in  that  of  the  United  States  against  the  present  atti- 
tude of  Hayti  and  St.  Ijomingo. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  opposition  of  the  Japanese  nobles  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hlogo  to  foreigners  cul- 
minated on  January  25  in  a serious  revolt  which  re- 
sulted in  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Several  months  since  Stots-Bashi,  the  Tycoon  who 
made  the  treaty  opening  these  ports,  was  compelled 
to  resign  in  favor  of  another  Prince  of  the  Dannios, 
or  royal  houses.  This  new  Tycoon  has  made  himself 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  other  Princes — Satsuma, 
Choisa,  and  Toso— and  on  January  25  they  seized  his 
person  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Stots- 
Bashi  fled  to  Osaka,  where  he  endeavored  to  raise  a 
force  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  foreign  minis- 
ters in  Japan  have  declined  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel, 
although  foreign  interests  are  much  involved  in  it. 

The  Turks  are  much  distressed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Ticonderoga  on  the  coast 
of  Crete,  and  have  it  that  the  whole  squadron  of  Ad- 
miral Farragut  is  to  rendezvous  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. “Farragut’s  flag”  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
seems,  is  giving  great  trouble  to  both  Papacy  and 
Porte. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  inventor  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
and  for  many  years  past  distinguished  os  a savant, 
died  on  February  10, 1S68,  aged  87  years. 
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STUART’S  WASHINGTON. 

A year  since  we  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Weekly  a large  en- 
graving of  the  head  of  Martha 
Washington,  by  Gilbert  Charles 
Stuart  ; we  now  give,  as  its  com- 
panion picture,  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  head  of  Washington  by 
the  same  artist.  The  original  paint- 
ings from  which  these  engravings 
were  made  now  hang  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  form  a principal  at- 
traction of  that  place.  These  por- 
traits are  really  the  basis  for  all  the 
likenesses  which  we  have  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife,  and,  as  the 
standard  portraits  of  the  illustrious 
pair,  they  are  of  course  invaluable. 


holding  two  crowns,  and  a lion  conchant. 
A canopy  of  black  cloth,  trimmed  with 
silver  fringe  and  adorned  with  the  crown, 
covered  the  catafalque  whereon  the  body 
reposed.  The  Mexican  coffin  had  been 
inclosed  in  a copper  coffin,  over  which 
was  spread  a red  velvet  pall,  embroidered, 
with  gold.  The  Imperial  family  placed 
on  the  coffin  a crown  with  the  three  in- 
scriptions : 

To  THE  VALIANT  HeBO  1 

To  the  beloved  Bbotueb  ! 

To  the  good  Christian  1 

“ To  the  right  and  left  of  tjie  coffin,  on 
black  velvet -cushions  embroidered  with 
silver,  rested  the  crown  of  Mexico,  the 
hat  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  and  the 
princely  crown,  together  with  the  orders 
of  St.  Eugene,  of  the  Imperial  Eagle,  of 
Guadalupe,  and  other  dignities.  Three 
other  crowns  also  adorned  the  coffin  of 
the  unfortunate  Prince ; the  one  present- 
ed by  the  garrison  of  Queretaro  to  its 
Emperor ; another  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  a 
third  given  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  of 
Pola.  Eight  officers  of  the  marines,  with 
drawn  swords,  formed  a guard  of  honor 
around  the  body. 

“ The  funeral-boat  was  preceded  by  a 
boat  covered  with  black  cloth,  carrying 
the  staff  officers,  followed  by  other  boats- 
manned  by  the  officers  who  had  accom- 
panied the  victor  of  Lissa  to  Mexico. 

“When  the  floating  procession  reached 
the  pier  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  ma- 
rine raised  the  coffin  and  placed  it  on  the 
hurdles  prepared  for  the  purpose,  after 
which  it  was  deposited  in  the  magnificent 
Court  funeral-car,  which  was  in  waiting 
close  by  on  the  dock.  The  moment  was 
solemn  and  affecting,  and  many  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  The  Bishop  of  Trieste 
gave  the  benediction  of  the  Church,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude, 
and  the  procession  moved  In  the  follow- 
ing order : The  officers  of  the  body-guard 
surrounding  the  coffin,  with  the  servants 
of  the  Castle  of  Miramar ; then,  after  the 
car,  came  the  municipal  council,  the  cler- 
gy, the  Archdukes,  the  Vice-Admiral 
Tegethoff,  and  the  Governor,  M.  dc  Bach. 
At  the  railroad  d6pot  a new  benediction 
was  given  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  cars  started  for  Vienna, 
where  the  obsequies  were  to  be  celebra- 
ted." 


RELIEVING  THE  POOR. 

We  said  a few  weeks  ago  that  there 
was  no  real  necessity  for  reminding 
our  readers  of  the  great  distress  among 
the  poor  of  the  city  and  country,  for 
our  citizens  appear  to  be  alive  to  it. 
The  engravings  on  this  page  are  not, 
therefore,  intended  as  reminders,  but 
are  chronicles  of  what  the  charitable 
are  doing.  They  illustrate  the  good 
works  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  The  first  shows  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crowd  which  is  to  be 
seen  daily  in  front  of  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Association  at  No.  69  Lud- 
low Street.  They  are  entering  the 
building  to  partake  of  the  meal  which 
is  daily  set  for  the  benefit  of  such 
worthy  poor  people  as  need  a dinner. 
About  500  persons  are  fed  daily  at 
this  institution.  The  second  cut  shows 
the  scene  within  the  house  at  the  hour 
for  distributing  soup  to  families. — 
Large  numbers  of  children  attend  at 
the  building  at  this  time,  and  soup  is 
served  out  to  them  by  the  pailful, 
which  they  carry  home  to  their  parents. 


BALTIMORE  ART  SCHOOL. 

It  appears  from  some  correspond- 
r ence  elicited  by  our  late  illustrated 

article  on  the  Art  Schools  of  New 
York  that  Schools  of  Design  are 
more  general  all  over  the  country  than 
is  usually  supposed.  One  of  these 
in  Baltimore,  attached  to  the  Mary- 
land Institute — a most  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  school  system  of  that 
State — has  at  this  time  four  hundred 
and  forty-five  pupils,  male  and  female. 
Already  forty-four  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Baltimore  School  of  Design 
have  received  appointments  as  assist- 
ant engineers  in  the  National  navy, 
- while  others  are  occupying  positions 
in  which  they  are  enabled  to  give  en- 
lightened direction  to  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  But  unfortunately 
Baltimore  has  no  Peter  CoorER, 
alive  to  the  interests  of  civilization  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  art  education,  and  as  enlightened  and 
generous  as  he  is  wealthy;  and  its  Institute  is 
at  this  time  compelled  to  ask  a support  from  the 
State  Legislature,  which  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
unwisely  refuse. 


THE  LAST  OF  MAX- 
IMILIAN. 

Just  four  years  ago  Maximilian 
of  Miramar  received  with  great  hon- 
ors and  magnificence,  at  his  castle 
near  Trieste,  the  Mexican  deputation 
which  came  to  offer  him  the  crown 
of  Mexico  ; and  when,  on  April  10, 
he  accepted,  in  a brief  speech,  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  “God  save 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. !”  and 
with  salvos  of  artillery  from  the  Cas- 
tle of  Miramar  and  the  town  of 
Trieste.  The  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  was  received  at  Trieste 
on  January  16  last,  with  equal  pomp, 
but  of  a less  joyous  character.  Our  engraving 
on  page  137  illustrates  the  last  of  these  memora- 
ble receptions,  and  completes  the  story  of  the 
chief  victim  of  Louis  Napoleon  : 

“ The  town  of  Trieste  was  clad  in  mourning, " writes 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene ; “ the  stores  were  closed, 
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funera.  knells  were  rung  from  all  the  churches,  salvos 
of  artillery  were  fired  at  the  port,  the  castle,  and  the 
vessels,  and  a concourse  of  the  people  flocked  to  the 
mole  where  the  body  was  to  be  landed.  The  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  dignitaries  of  the  em- 
pire, the  deputies  of  the  Diet  of  Agram,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Sole  at  their  head,  and  other  officials,  were 
at  their  post.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  family, 


represented  by  the  Archdukes  Charles,  Louis  Vio- 
tor,  Leopold,  and  Ernest,  the  shallop  that  bore  the 
coffin  cast  off  from  the  Novana  at  9.30  a.m.,  and,  towed 
by  a small  tug-boat,  moved  silently  toward  the  mole 
of  San  Carlo. 

“All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floating  coffin.  The 
shallop  measured  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen 
feet  in  width.  It  was  ornamented  with  a silver  angel 
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1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
■Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Sergeant  remained  silent,  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  till  we  entered  the  plantation  of 
firs  which  led  to  the  quicksand.  There  he  roused 
himself,  like  a man  whose  mind  was  made  up, 
and  spoke  to  me  again. 

“ Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  said,  ‘ ‘ as  you  have  hon- 
ored me  by  taking  an  oar  in  my  boat,  and  as  you 
may,  I think,  be  of  some  assistance  to  me  before 
the  evening  is  out,  I see  no  use  in  our  mystifying 
one  another  any  longer,  and  I propose  to  set  you 
an  example  of  plain-speaking  on  my  side.  You 
are  determined  to  give  me  no  information  to  the 
prejudice  of  Rosanna  Spearman,  because  she  has 
been  a good  girl  to  you,  and  because  you  pity  her 
heartily.  Those  humane  considerations  do  you 
a world  of  credit,  but  they  happen  in  this  instance 
to  be  humane  considerations  clean  thrown  away. 
Rosanna  Spearman  is  not  in  the  slightest  danger 
of  getting  into  trouble — no,  not  if  I fix  her  with 
being  concerned  in  the  disappearance  of  the  Dia- 
mond, on  evidence  which  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  your  face !” 

“Do  you  mean  that  my  lady  won’t  prosecute?” 
I asked. 

“I  mean  that  your  lady  can’t  prosecute,”  said 
the  Sergeant.  “Rosanna  Spearman  is  simply 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  another  person, 
and  Rosanna  Spearman  will  be  held  harmless  for 
that  other  person’s  sake.” 

He  spoke  like  a man  in  earnest — there  was  no 
denying  that.  Still,  I felt  something  stirring  un- 
easily against  him  in  my  mind.  ‘ ‘ Can’t  you  give 
that  other  person  a name  ?"  I said. 

44  Can’t  you,  Mr.  Betteredge  ?” 

“No.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  stood  stock-still,  and  surveyed 
me  with  a look  of  melancholy  interest. 

“ It’s  always  a pleasure  to  me  to  be  tender  to- 
ward human  infirmity,”  he  said.  “I  feel  par- 
ticularly tender  at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge, toward  you.  And  you,  wijh  the  same 
excellent  motive,  feel  particularly  tender  toward 
Rosanna  Spearman,  don’t  you  ? Do  you  happen 
to  know  whether  she  has  had  a new  outfit  of 
linen  lately  ?” 

What  he  meant  by  slipping  in  this  extraor- 
dinary question  unawares  I was  at  a total  loss 
to  imagine.  Seeing  no  possible  injury  to  Ro- 
sanna if  I owned  the  truth,  I answered  that  the 
girl  had  come  to  us  rather  sparely  provided  with 
linen,  and  that  my  lady,  in  recompense  for  her 
good  conduct  (I  laid  a stress  on  her  good  con- 
duct), had  given  her  a new  outfit  not  a fortnight 
since. 

“ This  is  a miserable  world,”  says  the  Sergeant. 
“ Human  life,  Mr.  Betteredge,  is  a sort  of  target 
— misfortune  is  always  firing  at  it,  and  always 
hitting  the  mark.  But  for  that  outfit  we  should 
have  discovered  a new  night-gown  or  petticoat 
among  Rosanna’s  things,  and  have  nailed  her  in 
that  way.  You’re  not  at  a loss  to  follow  me, 
are  you  ? You  have  examined  the  servants  your- 
self, and  you  know  what  discoveries  two  of  them 
made  outside  Rosanna’s  door.  Surely  you  know 
what  the  girl  was  about  yesterday,  after  she  was 
taken  ill?  You  can’t  guess?  Oh,  dear  me,  it’s 
as  plain  as  that  strip  of  light  there  at  the  end 
of  the  trees.  At  eleven,  on  Thursday  moVning, 
Superintendent  Seegrave  (who  is  a mass  of  hu- 
man infirmity)  points  out  to  all  the  women  serv- 
ants the  smear  on  the  door.  Rosanna  has  her 
own  reasons  for  suspecting  her  own  things ; she 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  to  her  room, 
finds  the  paint-stain  on  her  night-gown,  or  petti- 
coat, or  what  not,  shams  ill,  and  slips  away  to 
the  town,  gets  the  materials  for  making  a new 
petticoat  or  night-gowm, jWglwiej.iji.  her 


room  on  the  Thursday  night,  lights  a fire  (not  to 
destroy  it ; two  of  her  fellow-servants  are  prying 
outside  her  door,  and  she  knows  better  than  to 
make  a smell  of  burning,  and  to  have  a lot  of 
tinder  to  get  rid  of) — lights  a fire,  I say,  to  dry 
and  iron  the  substitute  dress  after  wringing  it  out, 
keeps  the  stained  dress  hidden  (probably  on  her), 
and  is  at  this  moment  occupied  in  making  away 
with  it,  in  some  convenient  place,  on  that  lonely 
bit  of  beach  ahead  of  us.  I have  traced  her  this 
evening  to  your  fishing  village,  and  to  one  par- 
ticular cottage  which  we  may  possibly  have  to 
visit  before  we  go  back.  She  stopped  in  the  cot- 
tage for  some  time,  and  she  came  out  with  (as  I 
believe)  something  hidden  under  her  cloak.  A 
cloak  (on  a woman’s  back)  is  an  emblem  of  char- 
ity— it  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  I saw  her 
set  off  northward  along  the  coast,  after  leaving 
the  cottage.  Is  your  sea-shore  here  considered 
a fine  specimen  of  marine  landscape,  Mr.  Better- 
edge  ?” 

I answered,  “Yes,”  as  shortly  as  might  be. 

“ Tastes  differ,  ” says  Sergeant  Cuff.  4 4 Look- 
ing at  it  from  my  point  of  view*1 1 never  saw  a 
marine  landscape  that  I admired  less.  If  you 
happen  to  be  following  another  person  along  your 
sea-coast,  and  if  that  person  happens  to  look 
round,  there  isn’t  a scrap  of  cover  to  hide  you 
any  where.  I had  to  choose  between  taking  Ro- 
sanna in  custody  on  suspicion,  or  leaving  her,  for 
the  time  being,  with  her  little  game  in  her  own 
hands.  For  reasons,  which  I won’t  trouble  you 
with,  I decided  on  making  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  give  the  alarm  as  soon  as  to-night  to  a cer- 
tain person  who  shall  be  nameless  between  us. 
I came  back  to  the  house  to  ask  you  to  take  me 
to  the  north  end  of  the  beach  by  another  way. 
Sand — in  respect  of  its  printing  off  people’s  foot- 
steps— is  one  of  the  best  detective  officers  I know. 
If  we  don’t  meet  with  Rosanna  Spearman  by  com- 
ing round  on  her  this  way,  the  sand  may  tell  us 
what  she  has  been  at,  if  the  light  only  lasts  long 
enough.  Here  is  the  sand.  If  you  will  excuse 
my  suggesting  it — suppose  you  hold  your  tongue, 
and  let  me  go  first  ?” 

If  there  is  such  a thing  known  at  the  doctor's 
shop  as  a detective-fever,  that  disease  had  now 
got  fast  hold  of  your  humble  servant.  Sergeant 
Cuff  went  on  between  the  hillocks  of  sand,  down 
to  the  beach.  I followed  him  (with  my  heart  in 
my  mouth) ; and  waited  at  a little  distance  for 
what  was  to  happen  next. 

As  it  turned  out,  I found  myself  standing  near- 
ly in  the  same  place  where  Rosanna  Spearman 
and  I had  been  talking  together  when  Mr.  Frank- 
lin suddenly  appeared  before  us,  on  arriving  at 
our  house  from  London.  While  my  eyes  were 
watching  the  Sergeant  my  mind  wandered  away 
in  spite  of  me  to  what  had  passed  on  that  former 
occasion  between  Rosanna  and  me.  I declare 
I almost  felt  the  poor  thing  slip  her  hand  again 
into  mine,  and  give  it  a little  grateful  squeeze  to 
thank  me  for  speaking  kindly  to  her.  I declare 
I almost  heard  her  voice  telling  me  again  that 
the  Shivering  Sand  seemed  to  draw  her  to  it, 
against  her  own  will,  whenever  she  went  out — 
almost  saw  her  face  brighten  again,  as  it  bright- 
ened when  she  first  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Franklin 
coining  briskly  out  on  us  from  among  the  hill- 
ocks. My  spirits  fell  lower  and  lower  as  I thought 
of  these  things — and  the  view  of  the  lonesome 
little  bay,  when  I looked  about  to  rouse  myself, 
only  served  to  make  me  feel  more  uneasy  still. 

The  last  of  the  evening  light  was  fading  away ; 
and  over,  all  the  desolate  place  there  hung  a still 
and  awful  calm.  The  heave  of  the  main  ocean 
on  the  great  sand-bank  out  in  the  bay,  was  a 
heave  that  made  no  sound.  The  inner  sea  lay 
lost  and  dim,  without  a breath  of  wind  to  stir  it. 
Patches  of  nasty  ooze  floated,  yellow-white,  on 
the  dead  surface  of  the  water.  Scum  and  slime 
shone  faintly  in  certain  places,  where  the  last  of 
the  light  still  caught  them  on  the  two  great  spits 
of  rock  jutting  out,  north  and  south,  into  the  sea. 
It  was  now  the  time  of  the  turn  of  the  tide ; and 
even  as  I stood  there  waiting,  the  broad  brown 
face  of  the  quicksand  began  to  dimple  and  quiver 
— the  only  moving  thing  in  all  the  horrid  place. 

I saw  the  Sergeant  start  as  the  shiver  of  the 
sand  caught  his  eye.  After,  looking  at  it  for  a 
minute  or  so  he  turned  and  came  back  to  me. 

“A  treacherous  place,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  he 
said ; “and  no  signs  of  Rosanna  Spearman  any 
where  on  the  beach,  look  where  you  may.” 

He  took  me  down  lower  on  the  shore,  and  I 
saw  for  myself  that  his  footsteps  and  mine  were 
the  only  footsteps  printed  oft'  on  the  sand. 

“How  does  the  fishing  village  bear,  standing 
where  we  are  now  ?”  asked  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“Cobb’s  Hole,”  I answered  (that  being  the 
name  of  the  place),  “bears  as  near  as  may  be 
due  south.” 

“I  saw  the  girl  this  evening,  walking  north- 
ward along  the  shore,  from  Cobb’s  Hole,”  said 
the  Sergeant.  “Consequently,  she  must  have 
been  walking  toward  this  place.  Is  Cobb’s  Hole 
on  the  other  side  of  that  point  of  land  there  ? 
And  can  we  get  to  it — now  it’s  low-water — by 
the  beach  ?” 

I answered,  “Yes,”  to  both  those  questions. 

“If  you’ll  excuse  my  suggesting  it,  we’ll  step 
out  briskly,”  says  the  Sergeant.  “I  want  to 
find  the  place  where  she  left  the  shore  before  it 
gets  dark.” 

We  had  walked,  I should  say,  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  toward  Cobb’s  Hole,  when  Sergeant 
Cuff  suddenly  went  down  on  his  knees  on  the 
beach,  Jo  all  appearance  seized  with  a sudden 
frenzy  for  saying  his  prayers. 

“There’s  something  to  be  said  for  your  marine 
landscape  here,  after  all,”  remarked  the  Sergeant. 
44  Here  are  a woman’s  footsteps,  Mr.  Betteredge ! 
Let  us  call  them  Rosanna's  footsteps,  until  we 
find  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  we  can’t  resist. 
Very  confused  footsteps,  you  will  please  to  ob- 
serve— purposely  confused,  I should  say.  Ah, 
poor  soul,  she  understands  the  detective  virtues 
of  sand  as  well  as  I do ! But  hasn’t  she  been  in 
rather  too  great  a hurry  to  tread  out  the  marks 


thoroughly?  I think  she  has.  Here’s  one  foot- 
step going  from  Cobb’s  Hole ; and  here  is  an- 
other going  back  to  it.  Isn’t  that  the  toe  of  her 
shoe  poiuting  straight  to  the  water’s  edge  ? And 
don’t  I see  two  heel-marks  further  down  the 
beach,  close  at  the  water’s  edge  also?  I don’t 
want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I’m  afraid  Ro- 
sanna is  sly.  It  looks  as  if  she  had  determined 
to  get  to  that  place  you  and  I have  just  come 
from,  without  leaving  any  marks  on  the  sand  to 
trace  her  by.  Shall  we  say  that  she  walked 
through  the  water  from  this  point  till  she  got  to 
that  ledge  of  rocks  behind  us,  and  came  back  the 
same  way,  and  then  took  to  the  beach  again 
where  those  two  heel-marks  are  still  left?  Yes, 
we’ll  say  that.  It  seems  to  fit  in  with  my  notion 
that  she  had  something  under  her  cloak  when 
she  left  the.cottage.  No ! not  something  to  de- 
stroy— for,  in  that  case,  where  would  have  been 
the  need  of  all  these  precautions  to  prevent  my 
tracing  the  place  at  which  her  walk  ended  ? 
Something  to  hide  is,  I think,  the  better  guess 
of  the  tw  o.  Perhaps,  if  we  go  on  to  the  cottage, 
we  may  find  out  what  that  something  is!” 

At  this  proposal  my  detective-fever  suddenly 
cooled.  4 4 Y on  don’t  want  me, ” I said.  44  What 
good  can  I do  ?" 

“The  longer  I know  you,  Mr.  Betteredge,” 
said  the  Sergeant,  44  the  more  virtues  I discover. 
Modesty — oh,  dear  me,  how  rare  modesty  is  in 
this  world!  and  how  much  of  that  rarity  you 
possess ! If  I go  alone  to  the  cottage  the  peo- 
ple’s tongues  will  be  tied  at  the  first  question  I 
put  to  them.  If  I go  with  you  I go  introduced 
by  a justly  respected  neighbor,  and  a flow  of  con- 
versation is  the  necessary  result.  It  strikes  me 
in  that  light ; how  does  it  strike  you  ?” 

Not  having  an  answer  of  the  needful  smart- 
ness as  ready  as  I could  have  wished,  I tried  to 
gain  time  by  asking  him  what  cottage  he  wanted 
to  go  to. 

On  the  Sergeant  describing  the  place  I recog- 
nized it  as  a cottage  inhabited  by  a fisherman 
named  Yolland,  with  his  wife  and  two  grown-up 
children,  a son  and  a daughter.  If  you  will  look 
back,  you  will  find  that,  in  first  presenting  Ro- 
sanna Spearman  to  your  notice,  I have  described 
her  as  occasionally  varying  her  walk  to  the  Shiv- 
ering Sand  by  a visit  to  some  friends  of  hers  at 
Cobb’s  Hole.  Those  friends  were  the  Yollands — 
respectable,  w'orthy  people,  a credit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Rosanna’s  acquaintance  with  them  had 
begun  by  means  of  the  daughter,  who  was  afflict- 
ed with  a misshapen  foot,  and  who  was  known 
in  our  parts  by  the  name  of  Limping  Lucy.  The 
two  deformed  girls  had,  I suppose,  a kind  of  fel- 
low-feeling for  each  other.  Any  way,  the  Yol- 
lands and  Rosanna  always  appeared  to  get  on  to- 
gether, at  the  few  chances  they  had  of  meeting, 
in  a pleasant  and  friendly  manner.  The  fact  of 
Sergeant  Cuff  having  traced  the  girl  to  their  cot- 
tage set  the  matter  of  my  helping  his  inquiries 
in  quite  a new  light.  Rosanna  had  merely  gone 


where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going ; and  to  show 
that  she  had  been  in  company  with  the  fisherman 
and  his  family  was  as  good  as  to  prove  that  she 
had  been  innocently  occupied,  so  far,  at  any  rate. 
It  would  be  doing  that  girl  a service,  therefore, 
instead  of  an  injury,  if  I allowed  myself  to  be 
convinced  by  Sergeant  Cuff’s  logic,  i professed 
myself  convinced  by  it  accordingly. 

We  went  on  to  Cobb’s  Hole,  seeing  the  foot- 
steps on  the  sand,  as  long  as  the  light  lasted. 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  the  fisherman  and 
his  son  proved  to  be  out  in  the  boat ; and  Limp- 
ing Lucy,  always  weak  and  weary,  was  resting 
on  her  bed  up  stairs.  Good  Mrs.  Yolland  re- 
ceived us  alone  in  her  kitchen.  When  she  heard 
that  Sergeant  Cuff  w as  a celebrated  character  in 
London,  she  clapped  a bottle  of  Dutch  gin  and  a 
couple  of  clean  pipes  on  the  table,  and  stared  as 
if  she  could  never  see  enough  of  him. 

I sat  quiet  in  a comer,  waiting  to  hear  how 
the  Sergeant  would  find  his  way  to  the  subject 
of  Rosanna  Spearman.  His  usual  roundabout 
manner  of  going  to  work  proved,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  be  more  roundabout  than  ever.  How 
he  managed  it  is  more  than  I could  tell  at  the 
time,  and  more  than  I can  tell  now.  But  this 
is  certain,  he  began  with  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  price  of  fish ; and 
he  got  from  that  (in  his  dismal,  underground 
way)  to  the  loss  of  the  Moonstone,  the  spiteful- 
ness of  our  first  house-maid,  and  the  hard  be- 
havior of  the  women-servants  generally  toward 
Rosanna  Spearman.  Having  reached  his  subject 
in  this  fashion,  he  described  himself  as  making 
his  inquiries  about  the  lost  Diamond,  partly  with 
a view  to  find  it,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  Rosanna  from  the  unjust  suspicions  of 
her  enemies  in  the  house.  In  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  from  the  time  when  we  entered  the 
kitchen  good  Mrs.  Yolland  was  persuaded  that 
she  was  talking  to  Rosanna’s  best  friend,  and 
was  pressing  Sergeant  Cuff  to  comfort  his  stom- 
ach and  rerive  his  spirits  out  of  the  Dutch  bottle. 

Being  firmly  persuaded  that  the  Sergeant  w as 
wasting  his  breath  to  no  purpose  on  Mrs.  Yol- 
land, I sat  enjoying  the  talk  between  them,  much 
as  I have  sat,  in  my  time,  enjoying  a stage  play. 
The  great  Cuff  showed  a wonderful  patience; 
trying  his  luck  drearily  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  firing  shot  after  shot,  as  it  were,  afrrandom, 
on  the  chance  of  hitting  the  mark.  Every  thing 
to  Rosanna’s  credit,  nothing  to  Rosanna’s  preju- 
dice— that  wras  how  it  ended,  try  as  he  might; 
with  Mrs.  Yolland  talking  nineteen  to  the  dozen, 
and  placing  the  most  entire  confidence  in  him. 
His  last  effort  was  made,  when  we  had  looked  at 
our  watches,  and  had  got  on  our  legs  previous  to 
taking  leave. 

“I  shall  now  wish  you  good-night,  ma’am,” 
says  the  Sergeant.  “And  I shall  only  say,  at 
.parting,  that  Rosanna  Spearman  has  a sincere 
well-wisher  in  myself,  your  obedient  servant. 
•But,  oh  dear  me ! she  will  never  get  on  in  her 
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present  place;  and  my  advice  to  her  is — leave 
it." 

“ Bless  your  heart  alive ! she  is  going  to  leave 
it!"  cries  Mrs.  Yolland.  (Nota  Bene — I trans- 
late Mrs.  Yolland  out  of  the  Yorkshire  language 
into  the  English  language.  When  I tell  you 
that  the  all-accomplished  Cuff  was  every  now  and 
then  puzzled  to  understand  her  until  I helped 
him,  you  will  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to 
what  your  state  of  miud  would  be  if  1 reported 
her  in  her  native  tongue.) 

Rosanna  Spearman  going  to  leave  us ! I pricked 
up  my  ears  at  that.  It  seemed  strange,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  she  should  have  given  no 
warning,  in  the  first  place,  to  my  lady  or  to  me. 
A certain  doubt  came  up  in  my  mind  whether 
Sergeant  Cuff's  last  random  shot  might  not  have 
hit  the  mark.  I began  to  question  whether  my 
share  in  the  proceedings  was  quite  as  harmless 
a one  as  I had  thought  it.  It  might  be  all  in 
the  way  of  the  Sergeant’s  business  to  mystify  an 
honest  woman  by  wrapping  her  round  in  a net- 
work of  lies ; but  it  was  my  duty  to  have  remem- 
bered, as  a good  Protestant,  that  the  father  of 
lies’is  the  Devil — and  that  mischief  and  the  Devil 
are  never  far  apart.  Beginning  to  smell  mischief 
in  the  air,  I tried  to  take  Sergeant  Cuff  out.  He 
sat  down  again  instantly,  and  asked  for  a last  lit- 
tle drop  of  comfort  out  of  the  Dutch  bottle.  Mrs. 
Yolland  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  and  gave  him 
his  nip.  I went  on  to  the  door,  excessively  un- 
comfortable, and  said  I thought  I must  bid  them 
good-night — and  yet  I didn’t  go. 

“So  she  means  to  leave?”  says  the  Sergeant. 
“ What  is  she  to  do  when  she  does  leave?  Sad, 
sad!  The  poor  creature  has  got  no  friends  in 
the  world  except  you  and  me.” 

“Ah,  but  she  has  though!”  says  Mrs.  Yol- 
land. ‘ ‘ She  came  in  here,  as  I told  you,  this 
evening;  and,  after  sitting  and  talking  a little 
with  my  girl  Lucy  and  me,  she  asked  to  go  up 
stairs  by  herself  into  Lucy’s  room.  It’s  the  only 
room  in  our  place  where  there’s  pen  and  ink. 

‘ I want  to  write  a letter  to  a friend/  she  says, 

‘ and  I can’t  do  it  for  the  prying  and  the  peeping 
of  the  sen-ants  up  at  the  hous«j.’  Who  the  letter 
was  written  to  I can’t  tell  you : it  must  have  been 
a mortal  long  one,  judging  by  the  time  she  stopped 
up  stairs  over  it.  I offered  her  a postage  stamp 
when  shg  came  down.  She  hadn’t  got  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  and  she  didn’t  accept  the  stamp.  A 
little  close,  poor  soul  (as  you  know),  about  her- 
self and  her  doings.  But  a friend  she  has  got 
somewhere,  I can  tell  you ; and  to  that  friend, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  she  will  go.  ” 

“Soon?”  asked  the  Sergeant. 

“As  soon  as  she  can,”  says  Mrs.  Yolland. 

Here  I stepped  in  again  from  the  door.  As 
chief  of  my  lady’s  establishment  I couldn’t  allow 
this  sort  o’floose  talk  about  a servant  of  ours  go- 
ing or  not  going  to  proceed  any  longer  in  my 
presence  without  noticing  it. 

“You  must  be  mistaken  about  Rosanna  Spear- 
man,” I said.  “If  she  had  been  going  to  leave 
her  present  situation  she  would  have  mentioned 
it,  in  the  first  place,  to  me." 

“Mistaken?”  cries  Mrs.  Yolland.  “Why, 
only  an  hour  ago  she  bought  some  things  she 
wanted  for  traveling — of  my  own  self,  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge,  in  this  very  room.  And  that  reminds 
me,”  says  the  wearisome  woman,  suddenly  begin- 
ning to  feel  in* her  pocket,  “of  something  I’ve 
got  it  on  my  mind  to  say  about  Rosanna  and  her 
money.  Are  you  either  of  you  likely  to  see  her 
when  you  go  back  to  the  house?” 

“I’ll  take  a message  to  the  poor  thing,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,”  answered  Sergeant  Cuff, 
before  I could  put  in  a word  edgewise. 

Mrs.  Yolland  produced  out  of  her  pocket  a 
few  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  counted  them  out 
with  a most  particidar  and  exasperating  careful- 
ness in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  offered  the 
money  to  the  Sergeant,  looking  mighty  loth  to 
part  with  it  all  the  while. 

“ Might  I ask  you  to  give  this  back  to  Rosan- 
na, with  my  love  and  respects?”  says  Mrs.  Yol- 
land. “She  insisted  on  paying  me  for  the  one 
or  two  things  she  took  a fancy  to  this  evening — 
and  money’s  welcome  enough  in  our  house,  I 
don’t  deny  it.  Still,  I’m  not  easy  in  my  mind 
about  taking  the  poor  thing’s  little  savings.  And 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I don’t  think  my  man  would 
like  to  hear  that  I had  taken  Rosanna  Spearman’s 
money  when  he  comes  back  to-morrow  morning 
from  his  work.  Please  say  she’s  heartily  wel- 
come to  the  things  she  bought  of  me — as  a gift. 
And  don’t  leave  the  money  on  the  table,”  says 
Mrs.  Yolland,  putting  it  down  suddenly  before 
the  Sergeant,  as  if  it  burnt  her  fingers — “don’t, 
there's  a good  man ! For  times  are  hard,  and 
Hesh  is  weak ; and  I might  feel  tempted  to  put  it 
back  in  my  pocket  again.” 

“Come  along!”  I said.  “I  can't  wait  any 
longer ; I must  go  back  to  the  house.  ” 

“ I’ll  follow  you  directly,”  says  Sergeant  Cuff. 

For  the  second  time  I went  to  the  door ; and, 
for  the  second  time,  try  as  I might,  I couldn’t 
cross  the  threshold. 

“It’s  a delicate  matter,  ma’am,”  I heard  the 
Sergeantsay,  “giving  money  back.  Youcharged 
her  cheap  for  the  things,  I’m  sure  ?” 

“Cheap!”  says  Mrs.  Yolland.  “Come  and 
judge  for  yourself.” 

She  took  up  the  candle  and  led  the  Sergeant 
to  a corner  of  the  kitchen.  For  the  life  of  me 
I couldn’t  help  following  them.  Shaken  down 
in  the  comer  was  a heap  of  odds  and  ends  (most- 
ly old  metal)  which  the  fisherman  had  picked  up 
at  different  times  from  wrecked  ships,  and  which 
he  hadn’t  found  a market  for  yet  to  his  own 
mind.  Mrs.  Yolland  dived  into  this  rubbish, 
and  brought  up  an  old  japanned  tin  case,  with  a 
cover  to  it,  and  a hasp  to  hang  it  up  by — the 
sort  of  thing  they  use  on  board  ship  for  keep- 
ing their  maps  and  charts,  and  such  like,  from 
the  wet. 

“There!”  says  she.  “When  Rosanna  came 
i this  evening  >he  fellow  to  that. 
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collars  id,  and  keep  them  from  being  crumpled 
in  my  box.’  One  and  ninepence,  Mr.  Cuff.  As 
I live  by  bread,  not  a half-penny  more !” 

‘ • Dirt  cheap !”  says  the  Sergeant,  with  a heavy 
sigh. 

He  weighed  the  case  in  his  hand.  I thought 
I heard  a note  or  two  of  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer as  he  looked  at  it.  There  was  no  doubt 
now!  He  had  made  another  discovery'  to  the 
prejudice  of  Rosanna  Spearman  in  the  place  of 
all  others  where  I thought  her  character  was 
safest,  and  all  through  me ! I leave  yrou  to  im- 
agine what  I felt,  and  how  sincerely  I repented 
having  been  the  medium  of  introduction  between 
Mrs.  Yolland  and  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“That  will  do,”  I said.  “We  really  must 
go." 

Without  paying  the  least  attention  to  me  Mrs. 
Yolland  took  another  dive  into  the  rubbish,  and 
came  up  out  of  it,  this  time,  with  a dog  chain. 

“ Weigh  it  in  your  hand,  Sir,”  she  said,  to  the 
Sergeant.  “We  had  three  of  these;  and  Ro- 
sanna has  taken  two  of  them.  ‘ What  can  you 
want,  my  dear,  with  a couple  of  dog's  chains  ?’ 
says  I.  ‘ If  I join  them  together  they’ll  go  round 
my  box  nicely,’  says  she.  ‘Rope’s  cheapest,’ 
says  I.  ‘ Chain’s  surest,  ’ says  she.  ‘ Who  ever 
heard  of  a box  corded  with  chain  ?’  says  I.  ‘ Oh, 
Mrs.  Yolland,  don’t  make  objections!’  says  she; 

‘ let  me  have  my  chains !’  A strange  girl,  Mr. 
Cuff— good  as  gold,  and  kinder  than  a sister  to 
my  Lucy — but  alw  ays  a little  strange.  There ! 
I humored  her.  Three  and  sixpence.  On  the 
word  of  an  honest  woman,  three  and  sixpence, 
Mr.  Cuff!” 

“Each?”  says  the  Sergeant. 

‘ * Both  together ! ” says  Mrs.  Yolland.  * 1 Three 
and  sixpence  for  the  tw'O.” 

‘ ‘ Given  away,  ma’am,  ’ ’ says  the  Sergeant,  shak- 
ing his  head.  “ Clean  given  aw'ay !” 

“There’s  the  money,” says  Mrs.  Yolland,  get- 
ting back  sideways  to  the  little  heap  of  silver  on 
the  table,  as  if  it  drew  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
“The  tin  case  and  the  dog  chains  were  all  she 
bought,  and  all  she  took  away.  One  and  nine- 
pence  and  three  and  sixpence — total,  five  and 
three.  With  my  love  and  respects — and  I can’t 
find  it  in  my  conscience  to  take  a poor  girl’s  sav- 
ings, when  she  may  want  them  herself.  ” 

‘ ‘ I can’t  find  it  in  my  conscience,  ma’am,  to  give 
the  money  back,”  says  Sergeant  Cuff.  “You 
hare  as  good  as  made  her  a present  of  the  things 
— you  have  indeed.” 

“Is  that  your  sincere  opinion,  Sir  ?”  says  Mrs. 
Yolland,  brightening  up  wonderfully. 

“There  can’t  be  a doubt  about  it,”  answered 
the  Sergeant.  “Ask  Mr.  Betteredge.” 

It  was  no  use  asking  me.  All  they  got  out  of 
me  was,  “Good-night.” 

“Bother  the  money!”  says  Mrs.  Yolland. 
With  those  words  she  appealed  to  lose  all  com- 
mand over  herself ; and,  making  a sudden  snatch 
at  the  heap  of  silver,  put  it  back,  holus-bolus,  in 
her  pocket.  “It  upsets  one’s  temper,  it  does,  to 
see  it  lying  there,  and  nobody  taking  it,”  cries 
this  unreasonable  woman,  sitting  down  with  a 
thump,  and  looking  at  Sergeant  Cuff,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “It’s  in  my  pocket  again  now — get  it 
out  if  you  can!” 

This  time  I not  only  went  to  the  door  but 
went  fairly  out  on  the  road  back.  Explain  it 
how  you  may,  I felt  as  if  one  or  both  of  them 
had  mortally  offended  me.  Before  I had  taken 
three  steps  down  the  village  I heard  the  Sergeant 
behind  me. 

“Thank  you  for  your  introduction,  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge,” he  said.  “Iam  indebted  to  the  fisher- 
man’s wife  for  an  entirely  new  sensation.  Mrs. 
Tolland  has  puzzled  me. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  have  given 
him  a sharp  answer,  for  no  better  reason  than  this 
— that  I was  out  of  temper  with  him,  because  I was 
out  of  temper  with  myself.  But  when  he  owned 
to  being  puzzled,  a comforting  doubt  crossed  my 
mind  whether  any  great  harm  had  been  done 
after  all.  I waited  in  discreet  silence  to  hear 
more. 

“Yes,”  says  the  Sergeant,  as  if  he  was  actu- 
ally reading  my  thoughts  in  the  dark.  ‘ ‘ Instead 
of  putting  me  on  the  scent,  it  may  console  you  to 
know,  Mr.  Betteredge  (with  your  interest  in  Ro- 
sanna), that  you  have  been  the  means  of  throw- 
ing me  off'.  What  the  girl  has  done  to-night  is 
clear  enough,  of  course.  She  has  joined  the  two 
chains,  and  has  fastened  them  to  the  hasp  in  the 
tin  case.  She  has  sunk  the  case,  in  the  water  or 
in  the  quicksand.  She  has  made  the  loose  end 
of  the  chain  fast  to  some  place  under  the  rocks, 
known  only  to  herself.  And  she  will  leave  the 
case  secure  at  its  anchorage  till  the  present  pro- 
ceedings have  come  to  an  end ; after  which  she 
can  privately  pull  it  up  again  out  of  its  hiding- 
place,  at  her  own  leisure  and  convenience.  All 
perfectly  plain,  so  far.  But,”  says  the  Sergeant, 
with  the  first  tone  of  impatience  in  his  voice  that 
I had  heard  yet,  “ the  mystery  is — what  the  devil 
has  she  hidden  in  the  tin  case  ?” 

I thought  to  myself,  “ The  Moonstone !"  But 
I only  said  to  Sergeant  Cuff,  “ Can’t  you  guess  ?” 

“It’s  not  the  Diamond,”  says  the  Sergeant. 
“The  whole  experience  of  my  life  is  at  fault  if 
Rosanna  Spearman  has  got  the  Diamond.” 

On  hearing  those  words  the  infernal  detective- 
fever  began,  I suppose,  to  bum  in  me  again.  At 
any  rate,  I forgot  myself  in  the  interest  of  guess- 
ing this  new  riddle.  1 said  rashly,  “The  stained 
dress!" 

Sergeant  Cuff  stopped  short  in  the  dark,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 

“Is  any  thing  thrown  into  that  quicksand  of 
yours  ever  thrown  up  on  the  surface  again?” 
he  asked. 

“Never,”  I answered.  “Light  or  heavy, 
whatever  goes  into  the  Shivering  Sand  is  sucked 
down  and  seen  no  more.” 

“ Does  Rosanna  Spearman  know  that  ?” 

“She  knows  it  as  well  as  I do.” 

“Then,”  says  the  Sergeant,  “.what  on  earth 
has  she  got  to  do  but  to  tie  up  a L..  of  stone  in 
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the  stained  dress  and  throw  it  into  the  quick- 
sand ? There  isn’t  the  shadow  of  a reason  why 
she  should  have  hidden  it— and  yet  she  must 
have  hidden  it.  Query,  ” says  the  Sergeant,  walk- 
ing on  again,  “ is  the  paint-stained  dress  a petti- 
coat or  a night-gown  ? or  is  it  something  else  which 
there  is  a reason  for  preserving  at  any  risk  ? Mr. 
Betteredge,  if  nothing  occurs  to  prevent  it,  I must 
go  to  Frizinghall  to-morrow,  and  discover  what 
she  bought  in  the  town,  when  she  privately  got 
the  materials  for  making  the  substitute  dress. 
It's  a risk  to  leave  the  house  as  things  ai'e  now 
— but  it’s  a worse  risk  still  to  stir  another  step  in 
this  matter  in  the  dark.  Excuse  my  being  a little 
out  of  temper ; I’m  degraded  in  my  own  estima- 
tion— 1 have  let  Rosanna  Spearman  puzzle  me.” 

When  we  got  back  the  servants  were  at  sup- 
per. The  first  person  we  saw  in  the  outer  yard 
was  the  policemstn  whom  Superintendent  Seegrave 
had  left  at  the  Sergeant’s  disposal.  The  Sergeant 
asked  if  Rosanna  Spearman  had  returned.  Yes. 
When  ? Nearly  an  hour  since.  What  had  she 
done?  She  had  gone  up  stairs. to  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  cloak — and  she  wras  now  at  supper 
quietly  with  the  rest. 

Without  making  any  remark  Sergeant  Cuff 
walked  on,-  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  his  own 
estimation,  to  the  back  of  the  house.  Missing 
the  entrance  in  the  dark  he  went  on  (in  spite  of 
my  calling  to  him)  till  he  was  stopped  by  a wicket- 
gate  which  led  into  the  garden.  When  I joined 
him  to  bring  him  back  by  the  right,  way  1 found 
that  he  was  looking  up  attentively  at  one  particu- 
lar w indow,  on  the  bedroom  floor,  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

Looking  up  in  my  turn  I discovered  that  the 
object  of  Ids  contemplation  was  the  window  of 
Miss  Rachel’s  room,  and  that  lights  were  passing 
backward  and  forward  there  as  if  something  un- 
usual was  going  on. 

“ Isn’t  that  Miss  Verinder’s  room  ?”  asked  Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

I replied  that  it  was,  and  invited  him  to  go  in 
with  me  to  supper.  The  Sergeant  remained  in 
his  place,  and  said  something  about  enjoying  the 
smell  of  the  garden  at  night.  1 left  him  to  his 
enjoyment.  Just  as  I was  turning  in  at  the  door 
I heard  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  at  the  wicket- 
gate.  Sergeant  Cuff  had  made  another  discov- 
ery 1 And  my  young  lady’s  window  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  this  time ! 

That  latter  reflection  took  me  back  again  to 
the  Sergeant,  with  a polite  intimation  that  I could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  him  by  himself. 
“Is  there  any  thing  you  don’t  understand  up 
there?”  I added,  pointing  to  Miss  Rachel’s  win- 
dow. 

Judging  by  his  voice,  Sergeant  Cuff  had  sud- 
denly risen  again  to  the  right  place  in  his  own 
estimation.  “You  are  great  people  for  betting 
in  Yorkshire,  are  you  not?”  he  asked. 

“Well?”  I said.  “ Suppose  we  are?” 

“If  I wras  a Yorkshireman,”  proceeded  the 
Sergeant,  taking  my  aim,  “I  would  lay  you  an 
even  sovereign,  Mr.  Betteredge,  that  your  young 
lady  has  suddenly  resolved  to  leave  the  house. 
If  I won  on  that  event,  I should  offer  to  lay  an- 
other sovereign  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to  her 
within  the  last  hour.” 

The  first  of  the  Sergeant’s  guesses  startled  me. 
The  second  mixed  itself  up  somehow  iu  my  head 
w iih  the  report  we  had  heard  from  the  policeman, 
that  Rosanna  Spearman  had  returned  from  the 
sands  within  the  last  hour.  The  two  . together 
had  a curious  effect  on  me  as  we  went  in  to  sup- 
per. I shook  oft’  Sergeant  Cuffs  arm,  and,  for- 
getting my  manners,  pushed  by  him  through  the 
door  to  make  my  own  inquiries  for  myself. 

Samuel,  the  footman,  w as  the  first  person  I met 
in  the  passage. 

‘ ‘ Her  ladyship  is  waiting  to  see  you  and  Ser- 
geant Guff,”  he  said,  before  1 could  put  any  ques- 
tions to  him. 

“How  long  has  she  been  waiting?”  asked  the 
Sergeant’s  voice  behind  me. 

“For  the  last  hour,  Sir.” 

There  it  was  again ! Rosanna  had  come  back ; 
Miss  Rachel  had  taken  some  resolution  out  of  the 
common ; and  my  lady  had  been  waiting  to  see 
the  Sergeant — all  within  the  last  hour ! It  was 
not  pleasant  to  find  these  very  different  persons 
and  tilings  linking  themselves  together  in  this 
way.  I went  on  up  stairs,  without  looking  at 
Sergeant  Cuff  or  speaking  to  him.  My  hand 
took  a sudden  fit  of  trembling  as  I lifted  it  to 
knock  at  my  mistress’s  door. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised,”  whispered  the  Ser- 
geant over  my  shoulder,  “if  a scandal  was  to 
burst  up  in  the  house  to-night.  Don’t  be  alarm- 
ed ! I have  put  the  muzzle  on  worse  family  dif- 
ficulties than  this  in  my  time.” 

As  he  said  the  words  I heard  my  mistress’s 
voice  calling  to  us  to  come  in. 
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PART  L 

HOW  I MET  MY  VALENTINE. 

I was  at  Combe  Minor,  which  had  been  my 
home  from  my  birth.  My  father  had  died  seven 
years  before  last  Valentine’s  Day,  and  left  my 
mother,  with  a daughter  by  her  first  husband 
just  ten  years  my  senior,  and  myself.  Seven 
years  ago  from  last  Valentine’s  Day  I was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  Julia  Moore,  my  step- 
sister, was  six-and-twenty.  But  my  father  had 
a son  by  an  earlier  maniage,  and  when  this  son 
came  to  take  possession  of  Combe  Minor  he 
came  as  a widower,  bringing  Bertrand,  Oliver, 
and  Jack  with  him.  A year  after  our  father’s 
death  my  half-brother  married  Julia  Moore ; and 
a year  before  the  day  when  I stood,  as  I have 
said,  on  the  door-step  of  Combe  Minor,  my  mo- 
ther had  married  her  third  husband.  Sir  Godfrey 
Selby,  and  they  were  Leeping  St.  Valentine's  Day 
in  Northumberland,  amidst  wind  and  snow.  No 
wonder  that,  ou  every  account,  I preferred  the 


soft  Devonshire  air  and  the  sweet  flowers  of  our 
sunny  home.  So  I wTas  twenty-three  and  Ber- 
trand was  fifteen,  and  not  my  Valentine,  because 
he  was  my  nephew : and  so  we  started  on  our 
early  walk.  There  w'as  a winding  drive  by  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  rock  cropped  out,  and 
holly  glittered,  and  the  willow  had  begun  to 
show  golden  buds.  This  drive  led  by  the  moss 
well  and  the  old  quarry,  so  picturesquely  planted 
with  larch,  to  the  north  lodge ; and  Bertie  and  I 
trod  the  way  gayly,  our  steps  making  crisp  echo- 
ing sounds  in  the  clear,  frosty  air,  and  the  birds 
singing  in  the  sun  that  set  all  Nature  sparkling. 

The  old  fancy,  that  the  first  man  we  met  was 
to  be  my  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year,  made 
fun  for  Bertie,  who,  being  a very  merry-hearted, 
and  also  a very  clever  boy,  kept  me  laughing  in 
spite  of  the  mock  indignation  with  which  I had 
to  meet  some  of  his  most  daring  imaginations. 

“You’ll  never  be  married  this  year.  Oh, 
Gracey ! ‘ Nobody  coming  to  marry'  me,  nobody' 
coming  to  woo !’  Eh ! who’s  that  ?” 

We  had  just- caught  sight  of  the  lodge,  and  we 
saw  a stranger  standing,  as  if  irresolute.  The 
stranger  then  knocked  at  the  lodge-door  and 
walked  in. 

“ Now,  fair  play,  dear,  good,  unfortunate  Aunt 
Gracey.  It  won’t  do  unless  he  comes  out,  and 
walks  on,  and  meets  us  honestly.  The  first  you 
meet , not  see.  You  are  out  of  luck — you  are — 
no!” 

And  here  the  stranger  reappeared,  and  walked 
toward  us  quite  as  unwaveringly  and  with  as 
much  intention  as  could  be  expected  of  any 
Valentine  under  any  circumstances  throughout 
the  whole  “West  Countrie.” 

“All  right!”  said  Bertie,  in  a low  voice; 
“ don’t  flinch.  Bear  up  bravely,  Gracey.  I ll 
stand  by  you.  It  will  be  all  over  in  a moment. 
Look  him  in  the  face,  that  you  may  know  him 
again.  ” 

I could  have  beaten  the  boy  for  the  drollery  he 
threw  into  his  small  impertinences,  for. I could 
not  keep  my  face  grave,  and  the  stranger  was 
a fine,  tall,  liandsome-looking  man,  walking 
straight  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  inspect- 
ing ns  with  very  evident  attention. 

“Hold  your  tongue,  Bertie!” 

“Don’t  be  agitated — keep  your  self-posses- 
sion. Trust  in  me — guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend !” 

Here  we  were  brought  to  a stand  suddenly  by 
the  stranger  stopping  close  before  us  and  saying, 

‘ ‘ Bertrand  Lawrence ! I know  your  name.  I 
asked  at  the  lodge.”  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  to 
me. 

My  Valentine  looked  fivc-and-thirty  years  of 
age,  with  a face  a good  deal  bronzed^  and  very 
dark  luiir.  He  had  a mustache  but  no  whisk- 
er nor  beard  ; he  was  what  any  body  might  call 
handsome,  and  he  had  an  indescribable  look  of 
power  about  him.  I don’t  mean  bodily  strength, 
though  he  had  that  too.  But  he  had  a certain 
sweetness  of  expression  on  his  somewhat  nia&sive 
face,  as  if  he  was  gentle  with  the  gentleness  of 
one  who  could  play  with  life  because  he  had 
tamed  it  into  submission  to  him.  All  this 
struck  me  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  said,  “Miss 
Lawrence.”  Then  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
Bertie.  “Is  your  father  at  home?  I am  call- 
ed Deverel — James  Deverel.  Do  you  know  my 
name  ?” 

“Major  Deverel  is  expected  on  a visit  to  my 
father  next  week.  ” 

“ Yes.  1 w'rote  and  said  I would  come.  I 
was  then  engaged  this  w'eek  to  the  Robertsons, 
near  Torquay.  But  they  telegraphed  to  me  at 
Lord.  Marston’s  to  say  they  had  illness  in  the 
house,  and  had  been  put  in  quarantine — couldn’t 
have  me.  So  I came  here  straight.  It  will  be 
an  early  ‘ morning-call’  if  you  can’t  take  me  in. 
I have  left  my  luggage  at  the  station.” 

By  this  time  Major  Deverel  was  walking  with 
us  toward  the  house.  He  soon  said,  “ Do  you 
alw'ays  walk  as  early  as  this,  Miss  Lawrence  ?” 

I could  not  help  stammering ; but  Bertie  spoke 
honestly.  “It’s  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  We 
made  an  engagement  last  night  to  walk  out  to- 
gether to-day  early.  Valentine's  Day,  you  know. 
The  first  man  Aunt  Grace  met  was  to  be  her 
Valentine.  We  west-countiy  people  believe  all 
kinds  of  superstitions,  and  that  is  one.  We 
promised  to  tell  the  truth  to  Oliver  and  Jack, 
which  was  but  fair,  as  we  had  refused  their  com- 
pany. Now  we  shall  cany  you  back  as  proof 
positive ; the  Valentine  not  only  seen,  but  cap- 
tured and  brought  home.  You  are  Grace’s  Val- 
entine, Major  Deverel,  and  I hope  you  will  do 
your  year’s  service  properly.” 

Major  Deverel  stood  still.  lie  looked  at  Bertie, 
and  he  looked  at  me.  ‘ ‘ I had  never  thought  of 
it !”  he  said.  “ Valentine’s  Day ! Well,  so  it  is ! 
Valentine’s  Day — never  thought  of  it  once,  even.  ” 

Ilis  manner  was  very  strange.  I saw  that  it 
was  provocative  of  Bertie's  mirth,  so  I began  to 
talk  to  Major  Deverel  of  Devonshire  customs, 
and  the  odd  fancies  that  we  kept  in  remembrance 
in  our  old-fashioned  place. 

Major  Deverel  got  as  good  a welcome  as  any 
man  could  have  desired.  He  and  my  brother 
had  been  at  school  together.  My  brother  had 
gone  to  Cambridge,  then  to  the  bar,  and  had 
been  going  the  Western  Circuit,  when  his 
friend,  Frank  Deverel,  had  been  through  hard 
fighting  in  India.  They  had  seen  each  other  but 
seldom,  but  had  corresponded  without  intermis- 
sion ; and  now  it  was  pleasant  to  see  my  brother 
of  forty  years  of  age  and  his  friend,  a few  years 
younger,  standing  w'ith  grasped  hands,  looking 
in  each  other’s  faces,  recalling  old  memories, 
both  very  happy  in  the  old  friendship  so  faith- 
fully cherished  and  so  suddenly  gratified  by  this 
pleasant  appearance  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

We  had  breakfast ; and  after  breakfast  I heard 
Major  Deverel  say  how  strangely  fast  my  brother 
had  seemed  to  run  through  life — only  forty,  and 
twice  married ; with  three  boys,  and  an  eldest  son 
liiip.-Bmnhood.  “ Why,  my  life,”  he 
said1,  ^ Hi  :ts  rot  'to  negi  n — my  home  life,  I mean  ; 
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at  least,  I hope  so.  After  all,”  he  said,  “the 
great  struggle  of  youth  carried  into  battle-fields 
full  of  danger,  fuller  of  thought,  and  a responsi- 
bility that  shuts  self  out  of  one’s  mind,  is  not  the 
life  that  a man  looks  forward  to.  The  patriarch- 
al vine-and-fig-tree  life  advances  upon  one  in  a 
sort  of  vision,  and  claims  one’s  sympathy.  Yes,” 
he  added,-  thoughtfully,  “and  comes  in  some 
of  men’s  bast  moments,  I think.”  I felt  quite 
touched.  I confessed  that  my  Valentine  enter- 
tained some  most  admirable  sentiments.  “ But 
1 should  not  have  liked  to  begin  so  early, 
though,”  he  said,  with  an  honesty  of  tone  and 
manner  that  made  me  hate  him.  In  fact,  before 
luncheon-time  Major  Deverel  had  greatly  puzzled 
me,  and  I had  said  to  myself,  “There  is  some- 
thing odd  about  him.”  He  kept  on  betraying 
the  drollest  sort  of  interest  in  this  Valentine’s 
Day,  and  once,  in  the  most  unaccountable  man- 
ner, wondered  what  would  happen  before  the  end 
of  it. 

“Nothing  more  extraordinary  than  au  assem- 
blage of  friends  in  the  evening,”  said  Julia,  with 
her  pretty,  quiet,  captivating  smile.  I was 
pleased  to’  see  that  Major  Deverel  admired  her. 

“Oh!”  he  exclaimed,  “a  party  of  friends; 
would  you  tell  me  all  about  them  ?” 

And*  then  he  sat  down  by  Julia’s  work-table, 
and  cut  open  the  leaves  of  a- book  in  a peculiarly 
careful  and  knowing  way,  which  made  me,  once 
more,  entertain  a good  opinion  of  my  Valentine, 
lie  heard  about  Lawsons  and  Robertses,  Col- 
villes,  Drakes,  and  Markingtons ; and  asked 
questions  as  to  sex,  age,  family,  fortune — once 
more  he  was  growing  unaccountably  odd ; and 
once  more  he  wondered  out  loud  that  it  should 
be  Valentine’s  Day.  “ Valentine’s  Day  1 Never 
thought  of  it !”  and  when  he  ended  by  saying, 
with  every  mark  of  astonishment,  “And  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-six,  too,”  I really  thought 
him  crazy. 

Before  dinner  I had  been  both  charmed  and 
bewildered  by  our  new  guest  several  times.  I 
liked,  1 disliked,  I wondered;  but  with  all  I 
think  1 admired. 

When  we  had  assembled  for  dinner  in  our 
smart  clothes  I thought  Major  Deverel  the  finest- 
looking  man  I had  ever  seen — my  Valentine  was 
a man  to  be  proud  of.  We  ladies  left  the  dinner- 
table  early,  for  we  had  some  little  arrangements 
to  make  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  who 
were  expected  in  the  evening.  We  had  not  been 
many  minutes  out  of  the  dining-room  when  the 
three  boys  rushed  out,  and  joined  us  in  the  morn- 
ing-room where  our  friends  were  to  have  tea  on 
their  arrival. 

“ Oh,  Grace,  he  is  the  best  fellow  going.  He 
will  do  any  thing — every  thing — we  will  have 
charades !” 

I asked,  “Did  Major  Deverel  propose  cha- 
rades ?” 

“Oh  no;  you  can't  get  him  to  propose  any 
thing.  I go  with  the  stream  on  Valentine’s 
Day,"  he  said. 

Our  boys  were  very  fond  of  acting,  and  with 
very  little’  help  from  others  they  and  I had  got 
up  several  successful  charades  that  winter.  They 
were  all  impromptu  characters.  We  fixed  on  our 
word  and  how  the  syllables  should  be  expressed, 
and  then  left  all  the  acting  and  the  dialogue  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  I knew  the  boys 
wished  for  charades,  and  of  course  I knew  they 
would  have  all  their  wishes  as  far  as  possible  ful- 
filled. They  had  been  brought  up  on  the  very 
(not  over)  indulgent  principle,  and  were  not  the 
least  spoilt  by  it.  So  charades  we  were  to  have, 
and  Major  Deverel  was  to  act  with  us. 

“ Had  he  ever  acted ?”  “ Hundreds  of  times, 
no  doubt.  ” “ Had  he  ever  acted  impromptu  cha- 
rades?” “Nobody  knows.  But  no  matter,  lie 
agrees  to  every  thing — says  he  would  not  advise, 
nor  contradict,  nor  suggest,  nor  refuse,  nor  doubt, 
nor  run  away — can  you  want  more  than  that? 
Don’t  be  afraid,  Gracey.  Let  us  fix  on  a word.” 

But  I was  afraid.  Our  friends  were  arriving ; 
a dozen  people  were  in  the  drawing-room  already. 

I had  no  idea  of  making  an  exhibition  of  myself 
with  my  Valentine,  who  had  several  times  treat- 
ed this  Valentine’s  Day  as  being  a serious  epoch 
in  his  life,  and  as  something  to  be  endured  with 
vague  wondering8,  and  an  odd  anxiety  which  he 
tried  to  hide  with  gay  words ; but  which  was 
something  quite  real,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
very  plain  to  see,  and  altogether  impossible  to  ac- 
count for. 

More  carnages,  more  bell-ringing,  more  greet- 
ings, more  tea ! My  battle  with  Bertie  was  lost. 

I was  defeated.  Wc  were  to  have  charades  ; aud 
the  first  word  to  be  acted  was  to  be  Fearful,  out 
of  compliment  to  me.  “ You  are  in  that  unrea- 
sonable state  of  agitatiop  that  you  will  scarcely 
need  to  act  any  thing,  Gracey.”  I could  only  sit 
and  smile ; I was  beaten,  and  very  amiable  under 
my  misfortune. 

Now  the  room  in  which  we  acted  was  a long 
drawing-room.  Standing  at  the  top  of  this  room, 
if  you  looked  down  its  length  of  over  thirty-three 
feet  you  saw  two  doors  ; one  w as  at  the  end  of 
the  room  on  the  right  hand  and  led  into  a libra- 
ry, the  other  at  the  side,  as  far  down  as  could 
lie,  and  led  into  the  hall.  Our  only  preparation 
for  our  favorite  pastime  was  to  bring  into  the 
room  two  large  screens.  They  were  so  placed  as 
to  divide  off  the  end  of  the  room  which  was  to 
be  our  stage,  and  to  hide  the  two  doors  by  which 
we  came  on  and  went  off.  The  middle  space 
between  the  screens  was  marked  off  by  a row  of 
wax -lights  on  the  floor,  and  a fence  made  by 
long,  low,  wire  guards  which  had  been  contrived 
for  the  purpose.  The  only  peculiarity  of  this 
drawing-room  arose  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  made  by  throwing  two  rooms  together,  by 
which  means  there  were  two  fire-places.  One 
was  at  the  end  opposite  our  stage,  the  other  in 
the  centre  of  the  left-hand  side,  and  opposite  the 
windows.  They  had  grates  and  chimney-pieces 
exactly  alike,  and  each  had  a looking-glass  which 
reached  up  to  the  eoimpa.  p£.llu}  pop-  The 
glass  oyer  the  side  AmmatyJj^eee^iwid  be  seen 


perfectly  by  the  actors,  and  when  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  stage  our  “ situations”  were  reflected 
in  it. 

Before  the  charade  began  I spoke  to  Major 
Deverel.  “ The  syllable  fear  is  to  be  a scene 
with  banditti,  you  know ; you  are  to  be  just  en- 
tering the  stage  from  the  library.  I,  and  my 
friends,  and  our  maid,  are  to  come  on  the  stage 
in  a state  of  terror,  the  banditti  having  robbed 
us  and  turned  us  out  of  our  carriage.  I rush  up 
to  you  to  save  us — and  you” — he  was  listening 
with  the  drollest  half-smile  on  his  attentive  face. 
I know  I looked  alarmed  for  the  success  of  any 
acting  that  he  might  be  concerned  in,  and  he 
read  my  thoughts  exactly. 

4 4 Don’t  be  frightened  before  the  time,  ” he  said. 
“I  won’t  arrange  any  thing.  Whatever  you 
may  do  I shall  do  exactly  as  I ought  to  do.  I 
mean,  as  I should  do  if  so  placed  in  real  life. 
Now  go — Bertie  is  making  signs  for  you.  ” 

What  outrageous,  silly  confidence ! And  yet 
he  spoke  so  pleasantly  that  I could  not  scold. 

Bertie  was  in  full  power ; a blazing  interest  in 
the  work  to  be  begun  instantly  glowed  in  his 
handsome  face,  and  he  said,  “Oh,  Major,  have 
you  pistols  ? Ah,  you  have  changed  your  coat.” 
I then  saw  that  he  had  a cloak  on,  and  pistols 
strapped  round  him.  4 4 Your  father  dressed  me,  ” 
he  said.  “I  have  not  done  any  thing  myself.  I 
go  with  the  stream  this  Valentine's  Day,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  place  on  which  the  stream 
may  land  me ; that  is  all  I am  going  to  do.” 

I can  only  add  to  this  record -of  our  conversa- 
tion that  1 was  more  puzzled  than  ever  by  Major 
Dcverel’s  words  and  manner,  and  found  myself 
on  the  stage  informing  my  audience,  by  means  of 
a talk  with  my  friends,  that  we  had  left  our  trav- 
eling-carriage for  the  luxury  of  an  afternoon  walk 
while  proceeding  toward  Naples  on  an  October 
day. 

Off  we  went,  and  on  came  the  banditti  by  the 
library  door  behind  us.  Their  evil  intentions 
were  announced  in  the  same  fashion,  and  they 
passed  off  as  we  had.  The  stage  was  then  occu- 
pied by  Major  Deverel,  supposed  to  be  on  a w alk- 
ing  expedition.  From  the  cries  of  alarm — the 
clash  of  weapons — we  women  rushed  back  to  the 
stage.  The  maid  on  her  knees  in  a paroxysm 
of  fright,  the  friend  fainting  on  the  top  of  the 
maid,  and  I rushing  up  to  Major  Deverel  crying 
“ Save  us !” 

Then  in  a moment  a grand  tableau  was  formed. 
I found  myself  within  the  Major’s  strong  left  arm ; 
and  I confess  I struggled,  for  I had  not  intended 
my  rush  to  end  in  such  harborage.  But  I was  a 
mere  feather  compared  to  his  strength.  With  a 
power  which  I don’t  forget  he  drew  me  closer  to 
him,  and  held  me  caged  within  tho  bend  of  his 
iron  arm.  I glanced  up  to  his  face.  What  a 
face  it  was!  His  right  arm  was  stretched  out, 
and  the  pistol  in  his  hand  cowed  the  chief  of  the 
banditti,  Master  Bertie,  who  looked  mesmerized 
under  the  earnest,  glowing  face,  and  steady,  tri- 
umphant eye.  No  one  ever  saw  a more  real 
.thing  than  Major  Deverel’s  attitude  and  expres- 
sion ; the  curtain  dropped  amidst  immense  ap- 
plause, and  I was  released  with  a quiet  smile. 
He  put  his  pistol  into  his  belt,  and  said,  as  if  to 
himself, 44  The  queerest  thing  in  the  world.  I’m 
glad  it’s  over,  though !” 

“What  is  queer,  and  what  is  over?” I said — 
we  were  rearranging  ourselves  in  the  library 
now.  He  answered,  “By-and-by — by-and-by.” 

The  word  “full"  was  acted  by  a busy  post- 
man delivering  valentines  to  a crowd  who  met 
him,  and  from  whose  full  bags  they  tilled  pock- 
ets, baskets,  brown-paper  parcels.  It  was  made 
a very  meriy  scene  bv  the  boys  and  all  the  young 
friends,  who  made  the  gathering  crowd  till  the 
stage  was  full,  and  the  curtain  dropped  again. 

The  whole  word  was  a recounting  of  the  ban- 
ditti danger  to  a nervous  lady  excellently  acted 
by  Mary  Drake,  who  really  worked  herself  up  to 
a very  fearful  state  while  I told  the  story  as  well 
as  her  nerves  allowed  and  the  perpetual  interruj)- 
tions,  caused  by  the  remedies  she  so  constantly 
called  for,  permitted. 

There  were  two  more  charades,  but  the  Ma- 
jor’s acting — the  force,  the  interest,  the  expres- 
sion he  had  put  into  his  part — formed  the  topic 
of  the  night.  Every  body  had  “ felt  it  so !” 
That  was  the  general  experience ; it  found  ex- 
pression in  many  words,  and  the  Major’s  praises 
reached  him  of  course.  All  the  answer  he  made 
was, 4 4 1 never  acted  in  my  life — never  took  part 
in  any  charade  before.” 


FART  II. 

a soldier’s  wooing. 

When  all  our  friends  had  gone,  and  we  were 
alone,  standing  about  in  the  supper-room,  my 
brother  told  Major  Deverel  again  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  acting  as  in  that  first  charade, 
adding,  “1  am  very  glad  we  had  you  to  do  it.” 

“So  am  I,"  was  the  brief  answer.  “But  to 
me  it  was  not  acting.  For  one  moment  I saw, 
reflected  in  the  great  glass  over  your  side  fire- 
place, the  whole  scene.  It  was  in  every  particu- 
lar the  counterpart  of  something  I had  seen  be- 
fore. I dare  say  I looked  in  earnest.  I never 
felt  more  solemnly  stirred.  I never  wanted  all 
the  courage  I could  command  more  than  at  that 
moment  when  you  all  clapped  aud  praised  us. 
When  the  curtain  dropped,  by  Jove ! how  glad  I 
was!” 

“Well  now  I am  sure  he  is  mad,”  was  my 
whisper,  as  I refreshed  myself  with  a glass  of 
wine  offered  gallantly  by  Bertie;  but  Julia 
seemed  to  think  differently. 

“How  strange!”  she  exclaimed.  “May  we 
not  know  all  about  it?  Won’t  you  tell  us? 
You  have  no  idea  how  real  that  moment  seemed. 
Do  tell  us — tell  us  now.” 

“If  you  please,”  Major  Deverel  said.  So  we 
sat  down,  and  he  began. 

“ It  is  a veiy  strange  story,  and  lam  not  going 
to  try  to  account  for  it.  I shall  leave  you  to  do 
that  if  you  choose  to  try.  I shall  tell  facts  in 


few  words — so  here  I begin.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  at  Constantinople.  I was  with  a party  of 
friends,  and  others  joined  us.  We  were  all  4 on 
leave’  of  one  sort  or  other  and  ready  to  enjoy 
ourselves;  and  we  all  messed  together  at  a 
French  tavern  in  the  suburb  called  Pera,  where 
we  lived  and  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly.  We 
were  a party  of  nine  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect ; 
English,  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch ; I was  the 
only  Englishman,  I know. 

“One  day  I remarked  that  a very  intelligent 
Scotchman  was  silent,  and  apparently  distressed, 
at  our  dinner ; and  afterward  I was  told  by  a 
French  friend  of  his,  with  whom  I was  walking 
on  the  height  that  overlooks  the  magnificent 
harbor  and  the  Golden  Horn,  that  the  Scotch- 
man had  done  a foolish  thing — perhaps  worse,  a 
wrong  thing,  explained  the  Frenchman — he  had 
been  in  a spirit  of  fun  to  ask  about  his  future  of 
a Turk  who  practiced  necromancy,  and  he  had 
come  away  sad,  silent,  and  puzzled.  It  was  said 
that  this  sorcerer,  if  he  was  one,  could  show  in  a 
sort  of  vision  any  moment  of  your  future  life  that 
you  liked  to  ask  for.  But  if  you  fixed  on  a mo- 
ment in  the  future  beyond  the  term  of  your  life, 
you  beheld  only  a hideous  blank — I say  hideous, 
because  the  blank  had  an  effect  of  the  most  deso- 
lating description  on  all  who  beheld  it.  There 
was  only  darkness  and  nothingness.  The  end 
of  the  room  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  all  things 
gone  with  it;  and  some  strong  men  had  been 
said  to  have  fainted  when  this  revelation  of  utter 
loss  had  been  made  to  them.  Such  a revelation 
had  been  suffered  by  our  Scotch  friend.  He  had 
asked  to  see  what  that  moment  would  be  on  that 
day  two  years,  and  had  been  answered  by  the 
awful  darkness  I have  mentioned.  After  a day 
or  two  I determined  to  go  to  this  sorcerer  my- 
self. I told  my  French  friend,  who  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  dissuade  me.  I would  not  listen. 
He  refused  to  go  with  me,  so  I took  an  Irish- 
man, a general  favorite,  with  me.  He  was 
called  O’Neil.  I don’t  know  why  I went.  I 
thiuk  I felt  it  would  do  Patterson,  the  Scotch- 
man, good  if  a few  of  us  were  in  a similar  pre- 
dicament with  himself.  I know  I had  no  belief 
whatever  in  these  prophetic  visions  being  true. 
O’Neil  and  I paid  our  visit  to  the  ‘Wise  Man’  on 
Valentine’s  Day.  It  was  at  night — or  rather  in 
the  evening — in  fact,  just  before  nine  o’clock.  N o 
difficulty  of  any  kind  w as  made.  I put  down 
gold — half  a sovereign,  for  I was  going  to  do  it 
as  cheaply  as  I could.  He  said,  4 Doubld  that ; 
you  will  require  more  than  one  vision.’  I said 
shortly  that  I only  wanted  one ; and  that  O’Neil 
would  be  with  me.  He  told  me  to  take  back 
the  gold,  for  to  have  O’Neil  with  me  was  impos- 
sible. 1 agreed  then  to  go  by  myself,  and  we 
went  up  stairs.  The  man  lived  in  such  a house 
as  the  more  opulent  Turks  inhabit — built  round 
a court,  where  a fountain  played  very  lazily.  I 
remember  that  the  drip  of  the  water  seemed  to 
add  to  the  strange  silence  in  this  man’s  dwelling 
rather  than  to  disturb  it.  Every  drop  was  heard 
so  perfectly,  telling  of  the  unnatural  quiet,  as  the 
ticking  of  a clock  tells  of  the  silent  passage  of 
time.  We  weut  through  the  court  together,  up 
a great  marble  staircase,  and  through  a passage 
where  the  walls  were  painted  and  inlaid  in  places 
with  ivory,  jasper,  and  mother-o’-pearl  in  the 
most  tasteless,  ignorant  way.  We  got  at  last 
into  a great  room  like  a gallery,  perfectly  dark 
except  for  a circle  of  small  lamps  that  burned 
about  two  feet  from  the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  as  nearly  as  I could  guess.  In  a moment 
I got  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  and  then  I 
saw  that  the  ‘Wise  Man’  was  standing  at  the 
very  farthest  end,  and  holding  out  his  arm  to 
me.  He  had  before  told  me  only  to  speak  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  Presently  he  said,  ‘Ask  for 
the  moment  you  wish  to  see.’  I said,  ‘This 
time  next  year.  ’ I felt  the  room  grow  warmer. 
I perceived  a highly  fragrant  scent  as  of  some 
sweet  wood  burning ; then  the  end  of  the  room 
grew  brighter  and  brighter,  something  as  you 
may  see  at  sunrises,  though  the  light  was  less 
glowing,  and  then,  by  degrees,  like  a thing  being 
revealed  out  of  the  wavy  light  and  the  receding 
darkness,  I saw  a distinct  scene — a scene  which, 
but  for  its  perfect  stillness,  no  one  could  have 
distinguished  from  real  life.  There  were  two 
men  on  the  ground ; one  was  dead — I had  never 
seen  him  then — the  other  was  myself,  apparently 
dying.  An  Indian  was  on  his  knees  trying  to 
stanch  the  blood  that  flowed  from  a wound 
which  I could  not  see.  I looked  at  it  steadily. 
1 took  in  every  particular — more  people  appeared 
in  hazy  outlines,  and  a horse — then  the  minute 
was  over,  and  the  whole  was  gone.  The  man 
was  at  my  side  before  I knew  that  he  had  left 
the  place  where  I had  last  seen  him,  and  he 
spoke : 4 You  wish  for  another  ?’  I said,  4 1 don’t 
know — wait.’  ‘ Don’t  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
to.  I will  ask  you  again  soon.’ 

“In  this  silent  interval  I wondered  with  my- 
self what  it  was  wisest  to  do.  The  question, 
‘Did  I die?’ — or  ‘Shall  I die?’  I suppose  I 
ought  to  say — was  so  strong  within  me  that  I 
felt  it  would  be  best,  at  all  risks,  to  answer  it. 
If  the  next  sight  gave  me  the  dismal  blank  I 
should  know  what  1 feared — if  not,  I should  fear 
no  more.  It  was  best  to  know.  So  when  I 
was  asked,  ‘Will  you  see  more?’  I said,  ‘Yes.’ 
‘What  moment  shall  it  be?’  The  voice  came 
again  from  the  farthest  corner.  I said,  ‘This 
time  five  years. ’ And  it  came.” 

“What  came?”  asked  my  brother. 

“ Why  this  night — the  moment  when  I held 
her  in  with  my  left  arm  and  pointed  my  pistol  at 
Bertie.” 

“ Did  you  see  Bertie?” 

“I  saw  only  myself  and  a woman  just  as  she 
was.  I knew  the  cloak  when  you  put  it  on  me. 
As  I covered  the  lad  with  the  pistol  I caught  the 
flash  of  the  lock  in  the  looking-glass,  and  one 
glance  gave  me  the  scene  complete,  myself  with 
my  pistol  pointed,  and  your  sister  in  my  arms. 
When  I had  seen  this  scene,  too,  fade  away,  the 
sorcerer  said,  ‘You  will  see  another?’  But  I 


answered,  ‘No.  I shall  cane  out  my  life  for 
myself  in  spite  of  you,’  and  I came  away.” 

“And  is  this  night  the  very  night — the  fifth 
anniversary  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  is.  I never  thought  of  it  till  I met 


“And  what  of  the  first  scene — did  that  come 
to  pass  ?”  asked  Julia. 

“Yes.  That  very  day  year  at  the  same  hour. 
I was  stationed  at  Quebec.  ’ We  had  been  out 
on  a hunting  excursion  with  some  friendly  In- 
dians. A hostile  tribe  knew  of  us,  and  some  of 
them  on  horseback  came  upon  us.  One  man  was 
killed,  and  the  flow  of  blood  from  withdrawing 
an  arrow  with  which  I had  been  wounded  made 
me  so  faint  that,  till  an  Indian  stanched  it  by 
making  a tourniquet  with  a handkerchief,  I could 
not  be  moved.  You  will  not  wonder  now  at  my 
haring  betrayed  my  interest  in  all  that  to-day 
might  bring  to  me,  and  in  my  saying  I would  do 
nothing — that  I would  go  with  the  stream.  I 
really  do  believe  that,  in  unbelieving  nations, 
some  sort  of  ‘ black  art’  is  practiced  stilL  ” 

Here  this  strange  story  ended,  and  we  went 
to  bed,  and  some  of  us  dreamed  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  as  bright  as 
the  preceding  one,  I met  Major  Deverel  in  the 
hall.  It  was  my  office  to  make  breakfast.  He 
stood  by  me.  The  clock  struck  nine. 

“About  this  hour  yesterday  I met  you  in  the 
drive.  It  struck  nine  when  I was  making  in- 
quiries at  the  lodge.” 

There  was  something  odd  in  his  manner,  I 
thought.  I said,  “My  6ister  and  brother  are 
late  this  morning.  ” 

“Tired  with  my  long  story?”  he  said. 

“Not  very  long,  but  very  strange.” 

“Let’s  make  it  as  long  as  we  can,”  he  said — 
‘ ‘ till  death  us  do  part  ?” 

And  his  pleasant,  promising  eyes  were  upon  me. 

“Oh,  Major  Deverel,  it  is  only  twenty-four 
hours  ! 4 A soldier’s  wooing — ’ ” 

“ I should  like  nothing  so  much  in  the  world !” 
said  a voice — not  mine.  My  brother  had  come  in, 
and  heariug  the  last  words  had  answered  them. 

And  certainly,  before  twelve  o’clock,  I had 
said  a sort  of  “Yes,”  but  balanced  by  as  many 
4 * its”  as  I craftily  thought  would  sen  e to  make 
it  “No”  whenever  I pleased.  And  now,  as  I 
think  of  it,  I remember  that  my  husband  did 
not  pay  as  much  attention  to  those  “ifs”  as  I 
intended.  He  afterward  even  denied  that  lie 
had  heard  them  at  all. 


PLEASANT  TALK  rs.  GOOD  LOOKS. 

However  much  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others  (who, 
by-the-by,  are  themselves  rather  voluminous  in 
their  literary  works— and  what  are  those  but 
Speech  set  down  in  writing  ?)  may  depreciate 
talk,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  the  possession  of  this 
faculty  which  places  that  gidf  between  us  and 
the  brute  creation  which  Mr.  Danvin  finds  it 
most  difficult  to  bridge  over.  It  is  talk  which 
initiates  all  our  ends ; to  Love,  to  Friendship,  it 
is  almost  always  the  tongue  which  is  the  Gate- 
way. The  preservation  of  a young  woman  from 
the  pursuit  of  a mad  bull,  or  the  rescue  of  a fel- 
low -creature  from  drowning,  are  opportunities 
tliaj;  do  not  take  place  in  real  life  so  often  as  in 
novels.  The  manly  yet  conciliatory  expression 
of  an  opinion,  the  eloquent  eulogy  of  a pursuit, 
or  the  witty  defense  of  a pastime ; in  short,  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  well  spoken,  upon  any 
subject,  form  the  best  introduction  to  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  do  more  to  attract  them  to  us 
than  any  natural  advantage,  except,  indeed,  the 
personal  beauty  of  a woman.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  power  of  this  latter  charm  which 
makes  pretty  women  commonly  such  foolish 
Talkers.  They  have  only  to  show  their  faces  to 
win  at  once,  not  only  the  audiences  of  the  wise 
and  witty,  but  (supposing  at  least  they  are  of 
the  masculine  gender)  the  wise  and  witty  them- 
selves. Why,  then,  they  argue,  should  we  cul- 
tivate the  powers  of  speech,  when  our  eyes  aud 
lips  are  more  eloquent  than  others’  tongues  ? A 
question,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  answer 
now  convincingly,  to  which  they  will  one  day  re- 
ceive a terribly  conclusive  reply. 

The  good  looks  of  a man,  as  squinting  Wilkes 
said,  only  avail  him  with  a woman,  against  one 
better  skilled  in  the  art  of  conversation,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  with  one  of  his 
own  sex,  it  may  be  added,  for  a considerably 
less  space  of  time.  It  was  not  by  his  pretty 
spots  and  gorgeous  scales  that  the  serpent  per- 
suaded Eve,  but  by  the  flicker  of  his  forked 
tongue.  It  is  much  easier  to  captivate  women, 
however,  than  to  produce  a favorable  impression 
on  men.  The  former  have  almost  always  some 
enthusiasm  to  be  sympathized  with,  some  ac- 
complishment to  be  flattered,  and  they  are  eager 
to  exhibit  their  likes  and  dislikes  ; the  latter  are 
often  undemonstrative,  and  even  suspicious.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  please  them  as  to  tickle  trout. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES. 

Blackwell’s  Island  is  at  once  a prison,  au 
asylum,  and  a hospital ; it  has  cells  for  criminals, 
a garden  for  the  insane,  and  a temporary  tomb 
for  the  diseased.  When  a man  has  paid  the 
natural  penalty  of  dissipation,  and  is  so  bankrupt 
in  health  and  pocket— incurably  diseased  and  un- 
equivocally poor— that  even  Death  disdains  to 
strike  him,  he  is  sent,  at  the  city's  expense,  to 
disappear  and  die  at  the  “Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables” on  Blackwell's  Island.  Several  hundred 
poor  shattered  wrecks  of  humanity — male  and 
female — are  here  provided  with  refuge — a sort  of 
half-way  house  between  Vanity  Fair  and  Potter’s 
Field.  The  scone  portrayed  in  our  illustration 
on  page  136  is  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vis- 
itors to  the  Hospital  are  numerous ; and  most  of 
thos^whq  -vigil  .the.  lsLajid  carry  provisions  and 
other  Jrwtfnre  ^nUoirts  mr  the  afflicted  residents. 
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SCENE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES  ON  BLACKWELL’S  ISLAND.— Sketched  by  W.  S.  L.  Jewett.— [See  Page  135. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BODY  OF  PRINCE  MAXIMILIAN  OF  MIRAMAR  AT  TRIESTE,  January  16,  1868.— [See  Page  132.] 
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THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 

Some  hearts  go  hungering  through  the  world 
And  never  find  the  love  they  seek; 

Some  lips  with  pride  or  scorn  are  curled 
To  hide  the  pain  they  may  not  speak. 
The  eye  may  flash,  the  mouth  may  smile, 
The  voice  in  gladdest  music  thrill, 

And  yet  beneath  them  all  the  while 
The  hungry  heart  be  pining  still. 

These  know  their  doom,  and  walk  their  way 
With  level  steps  and  steadfast  eyes, 

Nor  strive  with  Fate,  nor  weep,  nor  pray — 
While  others,  not  so  sadly  wise, 

Are  mocked  by  phantoms  evermore, 

And  lured  by  seemings  of  delight, 

Fair  to  the  eye,  but  at  the  core 
Holding  but  bitter  dust  and  blight. 

I see  them  gaze  from  wistful  eyes, 

I mark  their  sign  on  fading  cheeks; 

I hear  them  breathe  in  smothered  sighs, 
And  note  the  grief  that  never  speaks: 

For  them  no  might  redresses  wrong, 

No  eye  with  pity  is  impearied. 

O misconstrued  and  suffering  long, 

O hearts  that  hunger  through  the  world! 

For  you  does  life’s  dull  desert  hold 
No  fountained  shade,  no  date-grove  fair, 
No  gush  of  waters  clear  and  cold. 

But  sandy  reaches  wide  and  bare. 

The  foot  may  fail,  the  soul  may  faint. 

And  weigh  to  earth  the  weary  frame, 

Yet  still  ye  make  no  weak  complaint, 

And  speak  no  word  of  grief  or  blame. 

O eager  eyes  which  gaze  afar! 

O arms  which  clasp  the  empty  air! 

Not  all  unmarked  your  sorrows  are, 

Not  all  unpitied  your  despair. 

Smile,  patient  lips  so  proudly  dumb — 

When  life’s  frail  tent  at  last  is  furled 
Your  glorious  recompense  shall  come, 

O hearts  that  hunger  through  the  world! 


MY  NEIGHBOR  NELLY. 

Bv  MISS  THACKERAY. 


IN'  THREE  PARTS. 


PART  III. 


Nelly  paid  her  visit  to  her  godmother,  and 
came  back ; and  spring  wore  into  summer,  and 
the  trees  were  all  in  full  foliage  again  in  the  Din- 
gle, and  the  cricketers  had  returned  to  the  Green ; 
but  still  Captain  Llewellyn  was  unaccountably 
detained.  Nelly  had  come  home  looking  much 
better  than  when  she  went  away.  His  name  still 
disturbed  her  composure  I could  see ; though  1 
don’t  suppose  a stranger  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  would  have  found  it  out.  And 
when  Martha  threatened  us  with  a visit  from 
him  her  sister  shrank  up  into  herself;  but  other- 
wise Nelly  was  much  improved.  She  recovered 
her  cheerful  ways ; she  became  the  soul  of  all  our 
friendly  parties  again.  I said  to  myself  that  I 
had  been  a truer  prophet  than  I had  the  least 
hope  of ; and  that  she  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to 
let  herself  be  crushed  in  any  such  way.  But  she 
never  spoke  to  me  of  her  sister’s  marriage,  nor  of 
her  sister’s  betrothed.  I mentioned  the  matter 
one  day  when  we  were  alone,  cruelly  and  of  set 
purpose,  to_  see  what  she  would  say.  4 4 When 
your  sister ”is  married,  and  you  are  married,”  I 
said,  44  it  will  be  very  dull  both  for  the  Admiral 
and  me.” 

44 1 shall  never  marry. ” said  Nelly,  with  a sud- 
den closing  up  and  veiling  of  all  her  brightness 
which  was  more  expressive  than  words.  “I 
don't  know'  about  Sister ; but  you  need  not  weave 
any  such  visions  for  me.  ” 

4 4 All  girls  say  so  till  their  time  comes,  ” said  I, 
with  an  attempt  to  be  playful ; 44  but  why  do  you 
say  you  don’t  know  about  Martha?  she* must  be 
married  before  long,  of  course  ?" 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Nelly,  and  then  she 
stopped  short ; she  would  not  add  another  word  ; 
but  afterward,  when  we  were  all  together,  she 
broke  out  suddenly.  Martha’s  conversation  at 
this  period  was  very  much  occupied  with  her 
marriage.  I suppose  it  was  quite  natural.  In 
my  young  days  girls  were  shy  of  talking  much  on 
that  subject ; but  things  are  changed  now.  Mar- 
tha talked  of  it  continually : of  when  dear  Ellis 
could  come ; of  his  probable  desire  that  the  wed- 
ding should  take  place  at  once ; of  her  determin- 
ation to  have  two  months  at  least  to  prepare  her 
trousseau ; of  where  they  would  go  after  the  mar- 
riage. She  discussed  every  thing,  without  the 
smallest  idea,  poor  girl,  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  the  listeners.  At  last,  after  hearing 
a great  deal  of  this  for  a long  time,  Nelly  sudden- 
ly burst  forth : 

44  How  strange  it  would  be,  after  all,  if  we  were 
to  turn  out  a couple  of  old  maids ! ” she  cried, 
“and  never  to  many  at  all.  The  two  old  sis- 
ters ! with  chairs  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and 
great  authorities  in  the  village.  How  droll  it 
would  be ! and  not  so  very  unlikely  after  all.  ” 

4 4 Speak  for  yourself !”  cried  Martha,  indignant- 
ly. “It  is  very  unlikely  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned. I am  as  good  as  married  already.  As 
for  you,  you  can  do  what  you  please — ” 

“Yes,  I can  do  what  I please,”  said  Nelly, 
with  a curious  ring  in  her  voice ; and  then  she 
added:  “But  I should  not  wonder  if  we  were 
both  old  maids  after  all.” 

“She  is  very  queer,” Martha  said  to  me  when 
her  sister  had  left  the  room,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
“She  does  not  mean  it,  of  course;  but  I don’t 
like  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  It  does  not  seem  lucky. 
Why  should  she  take  it  into  her  head  about  our 
being  old  maids?  I am  as  good  as  married 
now.”  ■ ■ a ■ , . 

“ Yes,”  I said,  Ztcouldyiot  give  any 
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anticipations.  But  I saw  in  a moment  what 
Nelly  meant.  This  was  how  she  thought  it  was 
to  end.  It  was  a romantic  girl’s  notion,  but 
happily  she  was  too  young  to  think  how  unlikely 
it  was.  No  doubt  she  saw  a vision  of  the  two 
maiden  sisters,  and  of  one  who  would  be  their 
devoted  friend,  but  who  could  never  marry  either. 
That  was  the  explanation  she  had  put  in  her 
heart  upon  his  abrupt  departure  and  his  many 
delays.  He  had  made  a fatal  mistake,  and  its 
consequences  were  to  last  all  his  life.  They 
were  all  three,  all  their  lives  long,  to  continue  in 
the  same  mind.  He  could  never  marry  either  of 
them ; and  neither  of  them,  none  of  the  three, 
were  ever  to  be  tempted  to  marry  another.  And 
thns,  in  a pathetic  climax  of  faithfulness  and 
delicate  self-sacrifice,  they  were  to  grow  old  and 
die.  Nelly  was  no  longer  miserable  when  she 
had  framed  this  ideal  in  her  mind.  It  seemed  to 
her  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
The  romance,  instead  of  ending  in  a prosaic  mar- 
riage, was  to  last  all -their  lives.  And  the  eldest 
of  them,  Llewellyn  himself,  was  but  seven-and- 
twenty!  Poor  Nelly  thought  it  the  most  likely 
thing  in  the  world. 

If  she  had  consulted  me  I could  have  told  her 
of  something  much  more  likely — something  which 
very  soon  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most  people 
at  Dinglefield  Green.  It  was  that  a certain  regi- 
ment had  come  back  to  the  barracks  which  were 
not  very  far  from  our  neighborhood.  Before 
Captain  Llewellyn  made  his  appearance  among 
us,  there  had  been  a Major  Frost  who  “paid  at- 
tention” to  Martha ; and  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
disinclined  to  pay  attention  to  her  now  that  he 
had  come  back.  Though  he  was  told  of  her  en- 
gagement, the  information  seemed  to  have  very 
little  effect  upon  him.  He  came  over  perpetual- 
ly, and  was  always  at  hand  to  ride,  or  walk,  or 
drive,  or  flirt,  as  the  young  ladies  felt  disposed. 
Before  he  had  been  back  a fortnight  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Martha  had  begun  to  talk  less  about  dear 
Ellis.  By  degrees  she  came  the  length  of  con- 
fessing that  dear  Ellis  wrote  very  seldom.  I had 
found  out  that  fact  for  myself,  but  she  had  never 
made  any  reference  to  it  before.  I watched  her 
with  an  interest  which  surpassed  every  other  in- 
terest in  my  life  at  that  moment.  I forgot  even 
Nelly,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  in  comparison. 
The  elder  sister  absorbed  me  altogether.  By  de- 
grees she  gave  up  talking  of  her  marriage,  and 
of  her  wedding- dress,  and  where  they  were  to 
live;  and  she  began  to  talk  of  Major  Frost.  He 
seemed  always  to  be  telling  her  something  which 
she  had  to  repeat ; and  he  told  her  very  private 
details,  with  which  she  could  have  nothing  to  do. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  much  better  off  than 
when  he  was  ljfst  at  the  Green.  Somebody  had 
died  and  had  left  him  a great  deal  of  money. 
He  was  thinking  of  leaving  the  army,  and  buy- 
ing a place  in  our  county,  if  possible.  He  asked 
Martha’s  advice  where  he  should  go.  “ It  is  odd 
that  he  should  tell  you  all  this,” I said  to  her  one 
day,  when  she  was  re-confiding  to  me  a great 
many  of  Major  Frost’s  personal  affairs  ; and 
though  she  was  not  usually  very  quick  of  appre- 
hension, something  called  upon  Martha's  cheek 
the  shadow  of  a blush. 

44 1 think  it  is  quite  natural,”  she  said;  “we 
are  such  old  friends ; and  then  he  knows  I am 
engaged.  I always  thought  he  was  very  nice — 
didn’t  you?  I don’t  think  he  will  ever  marry,” 
Martha  added,  with  a certain  pathos.  44  He 
says  he  could  never  have  married  but  one  wo- 
man ; and  he  can’t  have  her  now.  He  was 
poor  when  he  was  last  here,  you  know.  ” 

4 4 And  who  was  the  woman  he  could  have  mar- 
ried ?”  said  I. 

44  Oh,  of  course  I did  not  ask  him,”  said  Mar- 
tha, with  modest  consciousness.  44  Poor  fellow ! 
it  would  have  been  cruel  to  ask  him.  It  is  hard 
that  he  should  have  got  his  money  just  after  I — 
I mean  after  she  was  engaged.” 

44  It  is  hard  that  money  should  always  be  at 
the  bottom  of  every  tliing,”'said  I.  And  though 
it  was  the  wish  nearest  to  my  heart  that  Martha 
should  forget  and  give  up  Llewellyn,  still  I was 
angry  with  her  for  what  she  said.  But  that  made 
no  difference.  She  was  not  bright  enough  to 
know  that  her  faith  was  wavering.  She  went 
on  walking  and  talking  with  Major  Frost,  and 
boring  us  all  with  him  and  his  confidences,  till  I, 
for  one,  was  sick  of  his  very  name.  But  she 
meant  no  treachery ; she  never  even  thought  of 
deserting  her  betrothed.  Had  any  accident  hap- 
pened to  bring  him  uppermost,  she  would  have 
gone  back  to  dear  Ellis  all  the  same.  She  was 
not  faithless  nor  fickle,  nor  any  thing  that  was 
wicked : she  was  chiefly  stupid,  or  rather,  stolid. 
And  to  think  the  two  were  sisters ! The  Ad- 
miral was  not  very  quick-sighted,  but  evidently 
he  had  begun  to  notice  how  things  were  going. 
He  came  to  me  one  afternoon  to  consult  me  when 
both  the  girls  were  out.  I suppose  they  were  at 
croquet  somewhere.  We  elders  found  that  aft- 
ernoon hour,  when  they  were  busy  with  the  balls 
and  mallets,  a very  handy  time  for  consulting 
about  any  thing  which  they  were  not  intended  to 
know. 

44 1 think  I ought  to  write  to  Llewellyn,”  he 
said.  “Things  are  in  a very  unsatisfactory’ 
state.  I am  not  satisfied  that  Tie  was  obliged  to 
go  away  as  he  said.  1 think  he  might  have  come 
to  see  her  had  he  tided.  I have  been  consulting 
the  little  one  about  it,  and  she  thinks  with  me.” 

44  What  does  she  think  ?”  I asked,  with  breath- 
less interest,  to  the  Admiral’s  surprise. 

44  She  thinks  with  me,  that  things  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state,”  he  said,  calmly;  “that  it 
would  he  far  better  to  have  it  settled  and  over, 
one  way  or  another.  She  is  a very  sensible  lit- 
tle woman.  I was  just  about  to  write  to  Lle- 
wellyn ; but  I thought  it  best  to  ask  you  first  what 
your  opinion  was.” 

Should  I speak  and  tell  him  all  ? Had  I any 
right  to  tell  him  ? The  thought  passed  through 
my  mind  quick  as  lightning.  I made  a longer 
pause  than  I ought  to  have  done.  And  then  all 
.I  .could  find  to  say  was. 


44 1 think  I should  let  things  take  their  chance 
if  I were  you.” 

“What  does  that  mean?”  said  the  Admiral, 
quickly.  “Take  their  chance!  I think  it  is 
my  duty  to  write  to  him,  and  let  things  be  set- 
tled out  of  hand.  ” 

It  was  with  this  intention  he  left  me.  But  he 
did  not  write;  for  the  very  next  morning  there 
came  a letter  from  Llewellyn,  not  to  Martha,  but  to 
her  father,  telling  him  that  he  was  coming  home. 
The  ship  had  been  paid  off  quite  unexpectedly, 
I heard  afterward.  And  I suppose  that,  unless 
he  had  been  courageous  enough  to  give  the  true 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  had  no  resource 
but  to  come  back.  It  was  a curious,  abrupt  sort 
of  letter.  The  young  man’s  conscience,  I think, 
had  pricked  him  for  his  cowardice  in  running 
away ; and  either  he  had  wound  himself  up  to 
the  point  of  carrying  out  his  engagement  in  des- 
peration, or  else  he  was  coming  to  tell  his  story, 
and  ask  for  his  release.  I heard  of  it  immedi- 
ately from  the  Admiral  himself,  who  was  evident- 
ly not  quite  at  ease  in  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
And  a short  time  afterward  Martha  came  in, 
dragging  her  sister  with  her,  full  of  the  news. 

“I  could  scarcely  get  her  to  come,”  Martha 
said.  “I  can’t  think  what  she  always  wants 
running  after  those  village  people.  And  when 
wo  have  just  got  the  news  that  Ellis  is  coming 
home !” 

44  Yes,  I heard,”  said  I.  44 1 suppose  I ought 
to  congratulate  you.  Do  you  expect  him  soon  ? 
Does  he  say  thing  about — ?” 

44  Oh,  his  letter  was  to  papa,”  said  Martha,  in- 
terrupting my  very  hesitating  and  embarrassed 
speech ; for  my  eyes  were  on  Nelly,  and  I saw 
in  a moment  that  her  whole  expression  had 
changed.  “He  could  not  be  expected  to  say 
any  thing  particular  to  papa ; but  I suppose  it 
must  be  very  soon.  I don’t  think  he  will  want 
to  wait  now  he  is  free.  ” 

44 1 shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all  over,”  said 
Nelly,  to  my  great  surprise.  It  was  the  first' 
time  I had  heard  her  make  any  comment  on  the 
subject.  44  It  will  make  so  much  fuss  and  worry. 
It  is  very  entertaining  to  them,  I suppose,  but  it 
is  rather  tiresome  to  us.  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I am 
going  to  see  Molly  Jackson;  I can  hear  all 
about  the  trousseau  at  home,  you  know.” 

44 Nelly !”  said  I,  as  I kissed  her;  and  I could 
not  restrain  a warning  look.  She  flushed  up, 
poor  child,  to  her  hair,  but  turned  away  with  a 
sick  impatience  that  went  to  my  heart. 

“If  you  had  the  worry  of  it  night  and  day,  as 
I shall  have!”  she  said,  under  her  breath,  with 
an  impatient  sigh.  And  then  she  went  away. 

I knew  all  that  was  in  her  mind  as  well  as  if 
she  had  told  me.  She  had  lost  her  temper  and 
patience  as  well  as  her  peace  of  mind.  It  is 
hard  to  keep  serene  under  a repeated  pressure. 
She  did  it  the  first  time ; hut  she  was  not  equal 
to  it  the  second.  She  had  no  excuse  to  go  away 
now.  She  had  to  look  forward  to  every  thing, 
and  hear  it  all  discussed,  and  go  through  in  an- 
ticipation. She  had  to  receive  him  as  his  future 
sister;  to  be  the  witness  of  every  thing,  always 
on  the  spot;  a part  of  the  bridal  pageant,  the 
first  and  closest  spectator.  And  it  was  very’ 
hard  to  bear.  As  for  Martha,  she  sat  serene  in 
a chair  which  she  had  herself  worked  for  me, 
turning  her  fair  countenance  to  the  light.  She 
saw  nothing  strange  in  Nelly’s  temper,  nor  in 
any  thing  that  happened  to  her.  She  sat  wait- 
ing till  I had  taken  my  seat  again,  quite  ready  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  trousseau.  The  sight 
of  her  placidity’  made  me  desperate.  Suddenly 
there  came  before  me  the  haggard  looks  of  poor 
Llewellyn,  and  the  pale  exasperation  and  heart- 
sickness  of  my  bright  little  Nelly’s  face.  And 
then  I looked  at  Martha,  who  was  sitting,  serene 
and  cheerful,  just  in  •the  same  spot  and  the  same 
attitude  in  which,  a few  days  before,  she  had 
told  me  of  Major  Frost.  She  had  left  oft'  Major 
Frost  now  and  come  back  to  her  tronsseau. 
What  did  it  matter  to  her  which  of  them  it  was ! 
As  for  giving  her  pain,  or  humiliating  her,  how 
much  or  how  long  would  she  feel  it?  I became 
desperate.  I fastened  the  door  when  I closed  it 
after  Nelly  that  nobody  might  intemipt  us ; and 
then  I came  and  sat  down  opposite  to  my  victim. 
Martha  was  utterly  unconscious  still.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  notice  how  people  were  look- 
ing, nor  to  guess  what  was  in  any  body’s  mind. 

44  You  are  quite  pleased.”  said  I,  making  my 
first  assault  very  gently, 44  that  Captain  Llew’ellyn 
is  coming  home  ?” 

“Fleased!”  said  Martha.  “Of  course  I am 
pleased.  What  odd  people  you  all  are!  Any 
body  might  see  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  settled 
and  know  what  one  is  doing.  I wish  you  would 
come  up  to  town  with  me  some  day,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave, and  help  me  with  Elise.” 

“My  dear,”  said  I,  “in  the  first  place,  there 
is  something  more  important  than  Elise : there 
is  Major  Frost.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
him  ?” 

“I?”  said  Martha,  opening  her  eyes.  “He 
always  knew  I was  engaged.  Of  course  I am 
very  sorry  for  him ; but  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
come  forward  in  time  he  could  not  expect  that 
one  was  to  wait.  ” 

* And  is  that  how  you  mean  to  leave  him,” 
said  I,  severely,  “after  all  the  encouragement 
you  have  given  him?  Every  day,  for  a month 
past,  I have  expected  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
had  made  a mistake  about  Captain  Llewellyn, 
and  that  it  was  the  Major  you  liked  best.” 

“Oh,  fancy  me  doing  such  a thing!”  cried 
Martha,  really  roused,  “after  being  engaged  to 
Ellis  a w hole  year.  If  he  had  come  forward  at 
the  proper  time,  perhaps — But  to  make  a 
chauge  when  every  thing  was  settled.  Yon 
never  could  have  believed  it  of  me!" 

44  If  you  like  the  other  better,  it  is  never  too 
late  to  make  a change,”  said  I,  carried  away  by 
my  motive,  which  was  good,  and  justified  a little 
stretch  of  ethics.  44  You  will  be  doing  a dread- 
ful injury  to  poor  Captain  Llewellyn  if  you  marry 
him  and  like  another  man  best.”  . _ |.__ 
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Martha  looked  at  me  with  a little  simper  of 
self-satisfaction.  “I  think  I know  my  duty,” 
she  said.  “I  am  engaged.  I don’t  see  that 
any  thing  else  is  of  any  consequence.  Of  course 
the  gentleman  I am  engaged  to  is  the  one  I shall 
like  best.” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  engaged  to  him 
because  you  like  him  best?”  said  I.  “Martha, 
take  care.  You  may  be  preparing  great  bitter- 
ness for  yourself.  I have  no  motive  but  your 
good.  ” This  was  not  true,  but  still  it  is  a thing 
that  every  body  says;  and  I was  so  much  ex- 
cited that  I had  to  stop  to  take  breath.  ‘‘You 
may  never  have  it  in  your  power  to  make  a 
choice  again,”  I said,  with  solemnity.  “You 
ought  to  pause  and  think  seriously  which  of  the 
two  you  love.  You  can  not  love  them  both.  It 
is  the  most  serious  question  you  will  ever  have  to 
settle  in  your  life.  ” 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a calm  surprise 
which  drove  me  wild.  44  Dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,” 
she  said,  44 1 don’t  know  what  you  mean.  I am 
engaged  to  Ellis — and  Major  Frost  has  never 
proposed  even.  He  may  have  been  only  flirting, 
for  any  thing  I can  tell ; and  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  give  up  the  one  without  auy  real  hold  on 
the  other ! but  of  course  it  is  nonsense  altogether. 
Why,  Ellis  is  coming  back  on  purpose ; and  as 
Major  Frost  did  not  come  forward  in  time,  I 
don’t  see  how  he  can  complain.” 

All  this  she  said  with  the  most  perfect  placidi- 
ty, sitting  opposite  the  window,  lifting  her  serene 
coufltenance  to  the  light.  It  was  a practical 
concern  to  Martha.  It  did  not  so  much  matter 
which  it  was ; but  to  interfere  with  a thing  fully 
arranged  and  settled,  because  of  any  mere  ques- 
tion of  liking  ! I was  not  by  a very  long  way  so 
cool  as  she  was.  Every  thing  seemed  to  me  to 
depend  upon  this  last  throw,  and  I felt  myself 
suddenly  bold  to-put  it  to  the  touch.  It  was  not 
my  business,  to  be  sure ; but  to  think  of  those 
two  young  creatures  torn  asunder  and  made 
miserable ! It  was  not  even  Nelly  I was  think- 
ing of.  Nelly  would  be  free ; she  wfas  young ; 
she  would  not  have  her  heart-break  always  kept 
before  her,  and  time  would  heal  her  w'onnds. 
But  poor  Llew’ellyn  was  bound  and  fettered.  He 
could  not  escape  nor  forget.  It  was  for  him  I 
made  my  last  attempt. 

4 ‘Martha,  I have  something  still  more  serious 
to  say  to  you,”  I said.  44  Do  you  remember, 
when  you  told  me  of  Captain  Llewellyn’s  pro- 
posal first.  I asked  you  if  it  was  not  a mistake  ?” 

“Yes,  I remember  very  well,”  said  Martha. 
44  It  was  just  like  you.  I never  knew  any  one 
who  asked  such  odd  questions.  I should  have 
been  angry  had  it  been  any  one  but  you.” 

4 4 Perhaps  you  will  be  angry  now’, ” I said.  44 1 
know  you  will  be  vexed,  but  i can’t  help  it.  Oh, 
my  dear,  you  must  listen  to  me ! It  is  not  only 
your  happiness  that  is  concerned,  but  that  of 
others.  Martha,  I have  every  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  a mistake.  Don’t  smile;  I am  in 
earnest.  It  was  a mistake.  Can’t  you  see  your- 
self how  little  heart  he  puts  into  it  ? Martha,  my 
dear,  it  is  no  slight  to  you.  You  told  me  you  had 
never  thought  of  him  before  he  wrote  to  you. 
And  it  was  not  you  he  meant  to  write  to.  What 
can  I say  to  convince  you?  It  is  true ; it  is  not 
merely  my  idea.  It  was  all  a mistake.” 

44  Mrs.  Mulgrave,”  said  Mftrtha,  a little  moved 
out  of  her  composure,  “I  am  not  angry’.  I might 
be ; but  I am  sure  you  don’t  mean  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  fancies  you  take  into  your  head.  How 
could  it  be  a mistake  ? It  was  me  he  wrote  to. 
not  aqy  body  else.  Of  course  I was  not  fond  of 
him  before ; but  when  a man  asks  you  to  marry 
him,  how  is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  mis- 
take ?” 

“Oh,  Martha,”  I said,  wringing  my  hands, 
“let  me  tell  you  all;  only  hear  me,  and  don’t 
l)e  vexed.  Did  you  never  notice  all  that  sum- 
mer how  he  followed  Nelly  about?  Try  and  re- 
member. He  was  always  by  her  side ; w herever 
we  went  those  two  w’ere  together.  Ask  any  body ; 
ask  Lady  Denzil ; ask  your  father.  Oh,  my  dear 
child,  I don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings ! I want 
to  save  you  from  something  you  will  be  very  sorry 
for.  I w’ant  you  to  be  happy.  Can’t  you  see 
what  I mean  without  any  more  explanations 
from  me  ? * 

Martha  had,  notwithstanding  her  composure, 
grown  pale.  Her.  placid  looks  had  changed  a 
little.  44  ( tee  it  is  something  about  sister,”  she 
said.  “Because  you  like  her  best  you  think 
every  body  else  must  like  her  best  too.  I won- 
der why  it  is  that  you  are  so  unkind  to  me !” 

As  she  spoke  she  cried  a little,  and  turned  her 
shoulder  toward  me  instead  of  her  face. 

“Not  unkind,”  I said,  “oh,  not  unkind!  T 
am  speaking  only  because  I love  you  all.  ” 

“You  have  never  loved  me,"  said  Martha, 
w eeping  freely ; 4 4 never,  though  I have  been  so 
fond  of  you.  And  now  you  want  to  make  me 
ridiculous  and  miserable.  How  can  I tell  what 
you  menn  ? What  has  sister  to  do  with  it  ? El- 
lis was  civil  to  her — for  my  sake.  It  was  me  he 
proposed  to.  How  can  I tell  what  you  arc  all 
plotting  in  your  hearts?  When  people  write 
letters  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  marry  them,  am  I 
not  to  believe  what  they  say  ?” 

4 4 When  he  wrote  he  thought  Nelly  was  the 
eldest,”  I said.  “You  know  what  I have  al- 
ways told  you  about  your  names.  He  wrote  to 
her,  and  it  came  to  you.  Martha,  believe  me,  it 
is  not  one  of  my  fancies ; it  is  true.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  is  true?”  she  cried, 
with  a natural  outburst  of  anger  and  indigna- 
tion. “ How  do  you  dare  to  come  and  say  all 
this  now’?  Insulting  Ellis,  and  sister,  and  me. 
Oh,  I wish  I had  never  known  you!  I wish 
I had  never,  never  come  into  this  house ! I 
wish — ” 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a storm  of  sobs  and 
tears.  She  cried  like  a child — as  a baby  cries, 
violently,  with  temper,  and  not  with  grief.  She 
WM.  UjOt  .capable-  of  Nelly’s  suppressed  passion 
arid1  rankiny neuheiraid  the  blow  strike  deep 
.enough  f9r  than  and.sh^ .had  mo ^)ride  to  re- 
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strain  her.  She  cried  noisily,  turning  her  shoul- 
der to  me,  making  her  eyes  red  and  her  cheeks 
binned.  When  I got  up  and  went  to  her  she 
repulsed  me;  I had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down 
again,  and  wait  till  the  passion  had  worn  itself 
out.  And  there  she  sat  sobbing,  crushing  her 
pretty  hat,  and  disfiguring  her  pretty  face,  with 
the  bright  light  falling  upon  her,  and  revealing 
every  heave  of  her  shoulders.  By  degrees  the 
paroxysm  subsided ; she  dried  her  eyes,  poor 
child,  and  put  up  her  hair,  which  had  got  into 
disorder,  with  hasty  and  agitated  hands.  Then 
she  turned  her  flushed  tear-stained  face  upon  me. 
It  was  almost  prettier  than  usual  in  this  childish 
passion. 

“I  don’t  believe  you,”  she  cried.  “I  don’t 
believe  it  one  bit!  You  only  want  to  vex  me. 
Oh,  I wish  I had  never  known  you!  I wish  I 
might  never  see  you  again — you,  and — all  the 
rest ! I wish  I was  dead!  But  I shall  tell  papa, 
Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  I know  what  he  will  think 
of  you.” 

“Martha,  I am  very  sorry — ” I began,  but 
Martha  had  rushed  to  the  door. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more!”  she  said. 
“I  know  every  thing  you  can  say.  You  are 
fond  of  sister,  and  want  her  to  have  every  thing. 
And  you  always  hated  me !” 

With  these  words  she  rushed  out,  shutting  not 
only  the  door  of  the  room  behind  her  in  her  wrath, 
but  the  door  of  the  house,  which  stood  always 
open.  She  left  me,  I avow,  in  a state  of  very 
great  agitation.  I had  not  expected  her  to  take 
it  in  this  way.  And  it  had  been  a great  strain 
upon  my  nerves  to  speak  at  all.  I trembled  all 
over,  aud  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  I cried  too, 
from  mere  nervousness  and  agitation,  not  to 
speak  of  the  terrible  thought  that  weighed  on 
my  mind — had  I done  harm  or  good?  What 
would  the  others  say  if  they  knew  ? Would  they 
blaas  or  curse  me?  Had  I interfered  out  of  sea- 
son? Had  I been  officious?  Heaven  knows! 
The  result  only  could  show. 

Most  people  know  what  a strange  feeling  it  is 
when  one  has  thus  estranged,  or  parted  in  anger 
from,  a daily  and  intimate  companion ; how  one 
sits  in  a vague  fever  of  excitement,  thinking  it 
over — wondering  what  else  one  could  have  said ; 
wondering  if  the  offended  friend  will  come  or 
send,  or  give  any  sign  of  reconciliation;  won- 
dering what  one  ought  to  do.  I was  so  shaken 
by  it  altogether  that  I was  good  for  nothing  but 
lying  down  on  the  sofa.  When  my  maid  came 
to  look  for  me  she  was  utterly  dismayed  by  my 
appearance.  ‘ ‘ Them  young  ladies  are  too  much 
for  you,  ma’am,”  she  said,  indignantly.  “ It’s  as 
bad  as  daughters  of  your  own.  ” 1 think  that  lit- 
tle speech  was  the  last  touch  that  was  wanted  to 
make  me  break  down.  As  bad  as  daughters  of 
my  own,  but  not  as  good ; very  different.  When 
I thought  how  those  girls  would  cling  round  their 
father  it  was  more  than  I could  bear.  Not  that 
I envied  him.  But  I was  ready  to  do  more  for 
them  than  he  was ; to  risk  their  very  love,  in 
order  to  serve  them ; and  how  different  was  their 
affection  for  me ! 

All  day  long  I staid  indoors,  recovering  slowly, 
but  feeling  very  miserable.  Nobody  came  near 
me.  The  girls,  who  were  generally  flitting  out 
and  in  twenty  times  in  a day,  never  appeared 
again.  The  very  door  which  Martha  shut  in  her 
passion  remained  closed  all  day.  When  it  came 
to  be  evening  I could  bear  it  no  longer ; I could 
not  let  the  sun  go  clown  upon  such  a quarrel ; I 
was  so  lonely  1 could  not  afford  to  be  proud.  I 
drew  my  shawl  round  me,  though  1 was  still 
trembling,  and  went  softly  in  at  the  Admiral’s 
gate.  It  was  dusk,  and  every  tiling  was  very 
sweet.  It  had  been  a lovely  autumn  day,  very 
warm  for  the  season,  and  the  twilight  lingered  as 
if  it  was  loth  to  make  an  end  of  it.  1 thought 
the  girls  would  probably  be  in  the  drawing-room 
by  themselves,  and  that  I might  invent  some  ex- 
cuse for  sending  Nelly  away,  aud  try  to  make  my 
peace  with  her  sister.  I dad  not  love  Martha  as 
1 loved  Nelly,  but  I was  fond  of  her  all  the  same, 
as  one  is  fond  of  a girl  one  has  seen  grow  up,  and 
watched  over  every  day;  and  I could  not  bear 
that  she  should  be  estranged  from  me.  When  I 
went  in,  however,  Nelly  was  all  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  was  sitting  in  a low  chair  by  the 
fire,  for  they  always  had  a fire  earlier  than  other 
people.  She  was  sitting  over  it,  with  her  face 
resting  in  her  hands,  almost  crouching  toward 
the  friendly  blaze.  And  yet  it  was  a warm  even- 
ing, very  warm  for  the  time  of  the  vear.  She 
started  when  she  heard  my  step,  and  turned 
round,  and  for  the  moment  1 saw  that  I was  not 
welcome  to  Nelly  either.  Her  thoughts  had  been 
better  company,  or  was  it  possible  that  Martha 
could  have  told  her  ? I did  not  think,  however, 
that  this  could  be  the  case,  when  she  drew  for- 
ward my  favorite  chair  for  me,  and  we  began  to 
talk.  Nelly  had  not  passed  through  any  crisis 
such  as  that  which  Martha  and  I had  made  for 
ourselves.  She  told  me  her  sister  had  a head- 
ache, and  had  been  lying  down  before  dinner,  but 
that  now  she  had  gone  out  for  a little  air. 

“ Only  in  the  garden,”  Nelly  said.  And  then 
she  added,  “Major  Frost  is  here.  He  is  with 
her — and  I don’t  think  he  ought  to  come  so  oft- 
en— now — ” 

“Major  Frost!”  I said,  and  my  heart  began 
to  beat ; I don’t  know  what  I feared  or  hoped, 
for  at  this  moment  the  Admiral  came  in  from 
the  dining-room  and  joined  us,  and  we  got  into 
ordinary  conversation.  What  a strange  thing 
ordinary  conversation  is ! We  sat  in  the  dark, 
with  only  the  fire-light  making  rosy  gleams  about 
the  room,  and  wavering  in  the  great  mirror  over 
the  mantle-piece,  where  we  were  all  dimly  re- 
flected— and  talked  about  every  sort  of  indiffer- 
ent subject.  But  I wonder  if  Nelly  was  thinking 
of  what  she  was  saying  ? or  if  her  heart  was  away. 
Like  mine,  hovering  over  the  heads  of  these  two 
in  the  garden,  or  with  poor  Llewellyn  who  was 
creeping  home  an  unwilling  bridegroom  ? Even 
the  Admiral,  I believe,  had  something  on  his 
mind  different  fromx  all,  pur  For  my 


own  part  I sat  well  back  in  my  comer,  with  my 
heart  thumping  so  against  my  breast  that  it  af- 
fected my  breathing.  I had  to  speak  in  gasps, 
making  up  the  shortest  sentences  I could  think 
of.  And  we  talked  about  public  affairs,  and 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  new  meas- 
ures ; and  the  Admiral,  who  was  a man  of  the  old 
school,  shook  his  head,  and  declared  I was  a great 
deal  too  much  of  an  optimist,  and  thought  more 
hopefully  than  reasonably  of  the  national  affairs. 
Heaven  help  me ! 1 was  thinking  of  nothing  at 

that  moment  but  of  Martha  and  Major  Frost. 

Then  there  was  a little  stir  outside  in  the  hall. 
The  fire-light,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  suspense, 
and  my  own  feelings  generally,  recalled  to  my 
min4  so  strongly  the  evening  on  which  Llewellyn 
arrived,  that  I should  noi  have  been  surprised 
had  he  walked  in  when  the  door  opened.  But  it 
was  only  Martha  who  came  in.  The  fire-light 
caught  her  as  she  entered,  and  showed  me  for 
one  brief  moment  a different  creature  from  the 
Martha  I had  parted  with  that  morning  in  sobs 
and  storms.  I don't  know  what  she  wore;  but 
1 know  that  she  was  more  elaborately  dressed 
than  usual,  and  had  sparkling  ornaments  about 
her  which  caught  the  light.  I almost  think, 
though  I never  could  be  sure,  that  it  was  her 
poor  mother’s  diamond  brooch  which  she  had 
put  on,  though  they  were  alone.  She  came  in 
lightly,  with  something  of  the  triumphant  air  I 
had  noticed  in  her  a year  ago,  before  Captain 
Llewellyn’s  Christmas  visit.  It  was  evident,  at 
all  events,  that  my  remonstrance  had  not  broken 
her  spirit.  I could  see  her  give  a little  glance  to 
my  comer,  and  1 know  that  she  saw  I was  there. 

“Are  you  here,  papa?”  she  said.  “You  al- 
ways sit,  like  crows,  in  the  dark,  and  nobody  can 
see  you.  ” Then  she  drew  a chair  into  the  circle. 
She  took  no  notice  of  me  or  any  one,  but  placed 
herself  directly  in  the  light  of  the  fire. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  her  father.  “I  am 
glad  you  have  come  in.  It  begins  to  get  cold.” 

“We  did  not  feel  it  cold,”  said  Martha,  and 
then  she  laughed — a short,  little,  disconnected 
laugh,  which  indicated  some  disturbance  of  her 
calm;  then  she  went  on,  with  a tendency  to 
short,  broken  sentences,  like  myself.  “ Fapa,” 
she  said,  “ I may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  When 
the  Major  was  here  last  he  was  poor,  and  could 
not  speak — now  lie’s  well  oft’.  And  he  wants 
me  to  marry  him.  I like  him  better  than — Ellis 
Llewellyn.  I always — liked  him  better — and  he 
loves  me!" 

Upon  which  Martha  burst  jnto  tears. 

If  I were  to  try  to  describe  the  consternation 
produced  by  this  unlooked-for  speech  I should 
only  prolong  my  story  without  making  it  more 
clear.  The  want  of  light  heightened  it,  and  con- 
fused us  all  doubly.  If  a bomb  had  buret  in  the 
peaceful  place  I don’t  think  it  could  have  pro- 
duced a greater  commotion.  It  was  only  the 
Admiral,  however,  who  could  say  a word,  and 
of  course  he  was  the  proper  person.  Martha  very 
soon  came  out  of  her  tears  to  reply  to  him.  1 le 
was  angiy,  he  was  bewildered,  he  was  wild  for 
the  moment.  What  was  he  to  say  to  Llewellyn  ? 
What  did  she  mean?  How  did  Major  Frost 
dare — ? 1 confess  that  I was  crying  in  my  cor- 
ner— I could  not  help  it.  When  the  Admiral 
began  to  storm,  I put  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
made  him  come  to  me,  and  whispered  a word  in 
his  ear.  Then  the  good  man  subsided  into  a be- 
wildered silence.  And  after  a while  he  went  to 
the  library,  where  Major  Frost  was  waiting  to 
know  his  f&te. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  story  fur- 
ther. Llewellyn,  poor  fellow,  had  to  wait  a long 
time  after  all  before  Nelly  would  look  at  him.  I 
never  knew  such  a proud  little  creature.  And 
she  never  would  own  to  me  that  any  spark  of 
human  feeling  had  been  in  her  during  that  pain- 
ful year.  They  were  a proud  family  altogether. 
Martha  met  me  ever  after  with  her  old  afteetion- 
ateness  and  composure — never  asked  pardon,  nor 
said  I was  right,  but  at  the  same  time  never  re- 
sented nor  betrayed  my  interference.  I believe 
she  forgot  it  even,  with  the  happy  faculty  that 
belonged  to  her  nature,  and  has  not  ap  idea  now 
that  it  was  any  thing  but  the  influence  of  love  and 
preference  which  made  her  cast  oft’  Llewellyn  and 
choose  Major  Frost. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  gray  of  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  or  the  long,  long  winter  nights,  I 
think  I might  just  as  well  have  let  things  alone. 
There  are  two  bright  households  the  more  in  the 
world,  no  doubt.  But  the  Admiral  and  I are 
both  dull  enough  sometimes,  now  the  girls  are 
gone.  He  comes  and  sits  with  me,  which  is  al- 
ways company,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  I have  not 
changed  my  residence  and  my  lonely  condition. 
But  I say  to  him,  why  should  we  change  ? and 
give  the  world  occasion  to  laugh,  and  make  a 
talk  of  us,  at  our  age  ? Things  are  very  well  as 
they  are.  I believe  we  are  better  company  to 
each  other  living  next  door  than  if  we  were  more 
closely  allied;  and  our  neighbors  know  us  too 
well  to  make  any  talk  about  our  friendship.  But 
still  it  often  happens,  even  when  we  are  together 
— in  the  still  evenings,  and  in  the  fire-light,  and 
when  all  the  world  is  abroad  of  summer  nights — 
that  we  both  of  us  lament  a little  in  silence,  aud 
feel  that  it  is  very  dull  without  the  girls. 


HOLY  LAND  EXPLORATIONS. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Committee 
of  England,  at  the  head  of  which  is  A.  II. 
(“Babylon”)  Layard,  has  lately  been  exposing 
our  great  ignorance  in  regard’ to  the  Land  of 
the  Book.  We  know  far  less  that  is  reliable  of 
Palestine  than  we  do  of  Egypt,  and  while  this 
ignorance  exists  much  of  the  significance  of  the 
Bible  must  remain  more  or  less  obscure.  Mr. 
Layard’s  Committee  represents  that  our  maps  of 
Palestine  are  inaccurate,  the  names  being  con- 
fused in  application  and  orthography;  the  ar- 
chaeology rests  on  no  sufficient  basis  ; the  geol- 
ogy is  all  conjectural;  and  the  natural  histoiy 
imperfectly  investigated. 


Two  exploring  expeditions  have  been  sent  out 
by  this  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  lioyal 
Engineers.  They  landed,  with  a force  consist- 
ing of  a corporal  of  sappers,  an  expert  photog- 
rapher, and  a practical  surveyor,  at  Beyrout,  in 
December,  18G5,  and  occupied  six  months  in  de- 
termining the  exact  positions  of  places,  record- 
ing the  features  of  the  ground,  taking  heights, 
examining  ruined  sites,  photographing,  and  gen- 
erally investigating  every  thing  that  came  in 
their  way.  They  fixed  for  the  first  time  the  ex- 
act latitude  and  longitude  of  nearly  fifty  places 
between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and  obtain- 
ed accurate  detailed  maps  of  the  whole  centre 
line  of  the  country,  with  several  outlying  dis- 
tricts. They  also  took  170  photographs,  and 
made  carefully -measured  drawings  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  structures— temples,  synagogues, 
and  churches  — which  had  never  before  been 
taken.  In  1867,  in  organizing  the  second  ex- 
pedition, Jerusalem  was  made  the  head-quar- 
ters. For  the  topographical  and  excavation  de- 
partment Lieutenant  Warren,  an  officer  of  much 
experience  and  great  energy,  wras  selected.  He 
started  early  in  January  last,  and  is  now  in  Je- 
rusalem, with  two  sappers,  actively  engaged  in 
excavating  and  exploring.  He  has  already  been 
rewarded  by  a discovery  in  relation  to  the  south 
wall  of  the  sacred  inclosure,  which,  without  go- 
ing into  details — which  would  be  unintelligible 
without  illustration — we  imagine  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  yet  made  there.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  labor  in  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Warren  lias 
carefully  surveyed  much  of  the  Philistine  plain, 
a considerable  portion  of  the  highlands  of  Judea, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  for  about  sixteen 
miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  surveys, 
combined  with  those  of  Wilson  and  Anderson, 
give  us  for  the  first  time  the  materials  for  a cor- 
rect map  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  also 
made  in  geology',  zoology,  botany,  and  natural 
history  generally,  which  to  all  students  of  the 
Bible  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  attention 
and  interest. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

An  uncommonly  severe  winter— so  every  body  says  I 
-sleigh-rides  and  skating  carnivals  have  been  the 
popular  amusements  from  Maine  to  Maryland  at  least, 
and,  to  some  extent,  even  farther  South.  In  Wash- 
ington the  “ skatorial  art”  has  had  an  unprecedented 
“run,"  and  practical  performers  as  well  as  sympa- 
thizing spectators  have  experienced  a rare  season  of 
enjoyment.  And  nowadays,  even  the  most  artistic 
fancy-skating  does  not  satisfy  amateurs  or  connois- 
seurs—something  more  novel  is  demanded ; and  blind- 
fold skating,  playing  hase-ball  on  skates,  and  numer- 
ous other  devices  to  exhibit  special  skill  are  unfolded 
in  answer  to  the  popular  feeling.  Before  long  we 
suppose  it  will  be  the  style  to  hold  the  fashionable 
balls  of  the  season  upon  the  skating  parks.  “Fair 
women  and  brave  men”  will  trip  the  “ light,  fantastic 
toe,"  and  glide  with  easy  grace  through  all  the  mazes 
of  the  dance  an  runners.  Trains  will  be  abolished, 
aud  gentlemen  can  devote  themselves  to  their  part- 
ners instead  of  being  absorbed. seven-eighths  of  the 
time,  as  is  now  needful,  in  the  too  often  vain  attempt 
to  avoid  treading  upon  the  voluminous  masses  of 
delicate  dry-goods  which  adorn  the  ball-room  floor. 

This  cold  weather,  by.-the-way,  has  proved,  beyond 
controversy,  the  endurance  and  hardihood  of  woman  ! 
Never  again  need  it  be  insinuated  that  she  is  weak 
aud  feeble  and  inferior  to  man,  even  physically.  While 
men  have  been  muffled  in  fur  caps,  have  not  women, 
bravely  despising  the  rigors  of  the  season,  walked 
through  the  streets  bareheaded — or  next  to  it— un- 
flinchingly and  uncomplainingly  ? The  fragments  of 
ribbon  and  velvet  with  which  their  hair  has  been 
adorned  have  only  served  to  draw  admiring  attention 
to  their  unexampled  fortitude.  Nevertheless  some 
smothered  emotions  of  pity  rise  in  the  mind  at  the 
sight  of  red  cars  and  blue  noses ; and  though  women 
are  so  much  tougher  and  stronger,  and  better  able  to 
bear  exposure  than  men,  one  has  a fancy  for  seeing 
them  lookiugwarmand  comfortable,  aud  well  wrapped 
up,  when  out  of  doors  in  freezing  weather  S in  old- 
time  winters  one  needed  to  take  a little  trouble,  and 
look  under  a bonnet  or  hood  for  any  special  pair  of 
bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips  he  wanted  to  see  more  fully. 
No  such  pains  is  necessary  nowadays— the  exhibition 
is  “ open  to  the  public"— which,  to  be  sure,  may  be 
advantageous  in  some  respects. 

A singular  freak  of  the  snow  and  wind  has  recently 
been  witnessed  by  numerous  people  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Seneca  Lake.  In  a large  field  great  numbers 
of  small  bunches  of  snow  are  scattered  about,  each 
with  a hole  through  it,  like  a muff.  They  vary  in  size, 
being  from  three  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  They  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a vast  number  of  white  fur 
muffs  scattered  about. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  a valuable  “ Record”  of  the 
Rebellion,  collected  and  classified  by  Mr.  Thomas  8. 
Townseud.  The  “ Record"  proper  consists  of  seventy- 
five  huge  historical  scrap-books,  composed  of  printed 
extracts  cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  relative 
to  the  political,  social,  aud  military  events  of  the  re- 
bellion. Fifteen  more  volumes  of  a similai’  kind  are 
yet  to  be  added  to  the  set.  Every  fact  contained  in 
these  articles  in  the  scrap-books  is  also  recorded  sep- 
arately in  order  of  time,  in  what  is  called  the  “Jour- 
nal each  one  of  the  seventy-five  volumes  requiring 
a journal  of  some  six  hundred  pages,  wherein  each 
fact  is  distinctly  stated.  In  addition  to  the  journals 
there  is  what  is  designated  the  “ Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Rebellion,"  consisting  of  twenty  volumes  of  twelve 
hundred  pages  each,  written  in  legible  handwriting. 
Here  each  fact  is  entered  under  its  general  alphabetic 
head,  such  as  battles,  blockades,  captures,  generals, 
etc.  To  complete  the  value  of  the  collection  there  is 
an  excellent  Index,  which  gives  the  reference  to  the 
various  accounts  of  any  fact  or  person  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia, the  Journal,  or  the  Record. 

A “ live  gorilla'1  has  at  length  been  captured  for  the 
British  Museum.  He  is  only  a year  or  two  old,  hearty 
and  healthy,  with  a tremendous  appetite.  His  captor, 
who  has  not  yet  sent  him  to  England  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  writes  that  he  is  shy  and  playful, 
but  in  no  wise  ferocious.  He  also  seems  distressed  at 
losing  his  parents ; when  first  caught,  his  grief  was 
quite  touching  to  witness;  he  could  scarcely  bear  to 
be  looked  at,  and  if  at  all  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
many  people  around  him,  would  lie  on  the  ground, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  sway  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 

The  “spirits"  continue  to  take  charge  of  the  “gold 
diggings”  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazardville,  Connecticut. 


Every  day  a letter  Is  received  by  the  superintended 
of. operations  from  the  directing  medium  iu  Best 
containing  special  instructions  what  to  do.  Whe. 
the  secret  cave  and  the  two  iron  chests  containing  the 
buried  treasure  will  be  discovered  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  famine-stricken  people  of  Sweden  continue  ta 
suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger.  For  three  years  past  the 
crops,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  have  been 
very  poor ; last  year  they  were  an  utter  failure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unusually  early  frosts.  Even  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  many  of  the  poorer  people  were 
obliged  to  mix  the  lichens  of  the  ground  and  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  trees,  nay,  even  straw,  with  a hand- 
ful of  rye  meal  to  make  up  their  wretched  food.  And 
now  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  people  are  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  this  miserable 
bark  bread,  with  a long  winter  staring  them  in  the 
face.  They  sit  helpless  in  their  cheerless  huts  and 
die.  The  heavy  frosts  began  in  the  region  chiefly  af- 
flicted before  the  close  of  August ; and  as  the  intense 
rigor  of  the  last  winter  kept  the  northern  harbors  ice- 
bound until  nearly  the  close  of  June,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  is  great  dearth  of  bread-stuffs. 

Throughout  Europe  there  seems  to  be  much  distress 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  consequence  of  bad  har- 
vests. In  Russia  the  government  has  had  to  make 
liberal  appropriations  to  supply  the  peasantry  with 
subsistence.  In  eastern  Prussia  there  has  been  much 
destitution ; and,  according  to  accounts  from  Algeria 
(one  of  the  French  African  colonies),  a hundred  thou- 
sand people  have  died  within  eight  months  from 
starvation.  In  London  and  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Great  Britain  poverty  is  very  extreme.  A great 
many  laborers  who  were  employed  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
their  sufferings  are  described  to  be  lamentable. 

A singular  instance  of  mechanical  skill  is  given  in  a 
Paris  journal.  A young  man  about  eighteen  years 
old,  not  long  ago,  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment for  theft.  He  belonged  to  a respectable  family, 
aud  his  conduct  in  prison  was  exemplary.  A few  weeks 
since  he  begged  the  directorvone  day,  to  tell  him  what 
o’clock  it  was  that  he  might  set  his  watch.  “You 
have  a watch,  then  f " asked  the  director.  “Only  since 
yesterday,  Sir,”  said  the  prisoner,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  director,  produced  one  made  of  straw  1 
The  little  master-piece  is  two  and  a half  inches  in  di- 
ameter, about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  will  go 
for  three  hours  without  winding  up.  The  dial-plate 
is  of  paper,  and  a pretty  little  straw  chain  is  attached 
to  the  whole.  The  instruments  the  prisoner  had  at 
his  command  were  two  needles,  a pin,  a little  straw’, 
and  thread.  Several  persons  of  distinction,  moved  by 
his  surprising  genius  for  mechanics,  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  his  liberation. 

Accidents  from  the  use  of  coal  oil  continue  to  be 
distressingly  frequent.  Doubtless  they  usually  occur 
by  carelessness ; but  that  does  not  diminish  the  at- 
tendant horrors.  Two  or  three  weeks  since  two  young 
ladies  iu  Chattanooga  were  burned  to  death.  A few 
details  respecting  the  cause  of  their  untimely  end  may 
prove  a warning  to  others.  It  was  a cold  evening, 
and  the  fire  in  the  stove  had  apparently  gone  out. 
The  young  ladies  attempted  to  rekindle  it ; and  to 
make  it  bum  better  they  concluded  to  pour  some  oil 
on  the  wood  before  lighting  it.  One  of  them  procured 
a large  can  of  “ Aurora  Oil,"  containing  about  one 
gallon ; she  took  the  cork  out  of  the  can  and  held  it 
over  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  commenced  pouring  the 
oil.  Unfortunately,  the  apparently  dead  coals  were 
merely  blackened  on  the  surface ; below  the  red  fire 
felt  the  touch  of  the  oil,  and  iu  an  instant  leaped  out 
to  meet  it.  In  a moment  of  time  the  stream  of  flame 
had  reached  the  can  of  oil,  and  the  latter  exploded, 
dashing  the  fiery  liquid  all  over  the  room,  enveloping 
the  ladies  in  flames,  and  setting  lire  to  every  thing  in 
the  room.  In  vain  were  JJ  their  efforts  to  escape  the 
flames  which  enveloped  them  r,nd  when  outside  help 
came  it  wras  too  late— they  beth  died  the  next  day. 

Still  more  recently  a sad  accident  occurred  in  Ohio, 
by  w’hich  six  persons  were  killed  and  four  dangerous- 
ly injured.  A maa.  attempted  to  fill  a lamp  in  which 
what  is  called  non-explosive  Aurora  oil  was  burned. 
It  was  evening,  and  he  extinguished  the  light  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  lamp.  His  son,  a child  of  about 
nine  years,  was  holding  the  candle  while  the  father 
filled  the  lamp  from  a two-gallon  jug ; aud  by  some 
mishap  lighted  the  oil,  which  exploded,  blowing  the 
jug  to  pieces  and  immediately  enveloping  the  room 
in  flames,  ten  persons  being  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
All  were  immediately  made  helpless  except  one,  who 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  others  from 
death.  But  six  w’ere  fatally  injured,  so  that  death  en- 
sued, and  it  is  feared  the  others  will  not  survive. 

From  these  two  instances— two  out  of  many  similar 
ones— two  plain  and  simple  deductions  may  be  drawn ; 
not  new  ones,  but  old— well  known  to  most  persons, 
oflen  repeated,  but  often  disregarded.  Let  them  be 
kept  in  mind  and  heeded.  They  are : never  use  coal 
oil  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a fire ; and  never  at- 
tempt to  fill  a lamp  with  coal  oil  in  the  evening,  or 
when  another  light  must  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
inflammable  substance. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statements,  on  the 
island  of  Java,  in  a single  year,  the  tigers  devoured  146 
persons,  the  crocodiles  ate  up  about  50,  and  the  ser- 
pents swallowed  about  40.  Pleasant,  very ! 

An  exchange  says:  “Rats  can  not  live  in  Aliaska— 
because  their  holes  freeze  up  solid  as  fast  as  the  rats 
dig  them.  Naturally  the  rats  get  discouraged.  At  St. 
Thomas  the  earthquakes  turn  their  hojes  wrong  side 
out  forty-three  times  a minute.  This  surprises  the 
rats,  and  they  leave  on  the  first  steamer. 


There  is  a hotel  proprietor  near  J ackson,  Mississippi, 
who  adopts  a unique  method  of  recovering  any  valu- 
ables which  have  been  taken  from  the  rooms  of  his 
guests  by  the  servants.  The  following  incident  ex- 
plains the  method.  He  received  a letter  from  a young 
lady  who  had  stopped  at  his  house  recently,  in  which 
letter  she  requested  that  her  pocket-book,  left  behind 
under  her  pillow,  should  be  forwarded  by  express. 
The  landlord  had  previously  heard  nothing  of  the 
pocket-book,  but,  looking  dreadfully  sleepy,  he  went 
to  the  colored  chamber-maid,  and  said : 

“ Pretty  cold,  Mandy." 

“Yes,  Sah.”  [Pause.] 

“Have  to  have  a new  broom  soon,  Mandy  ?" 

“ Guess  so— next  week.”  [Pause  again.] 

“ Swept  No.  5 yet,  Mandy  ?" 

“ Yes,  Sah.” 

“That  young  lady’s  pocket-book,  Mandy — fetch  it 
to  me,”  this  being  drawled  out  in  a tone  of  quiet  in- 
difference, but  with  an  air  of  precisely  knowing  the 
history  of  the  missing  article.  Mandy  looked  at  him 
with  a pale  face  and  frightened  grin.  He  whistled, 
looked  at  the  sky,  and  yawned.  “No  hurry,  Mandy ; 
fetch  it  to  me  in  ten  minutes ; that'll  do ; h-e-i-g-h-o." 

Mandy  was  routed.  She  was  gone  five  minutes  to  a 
neighboring  hut,  and  returned  w ith  the  pocket-book 
as  if  she  had  just  found  it  The  landlord  took  it  with 
two  yawns  aud  never  a word. 

In  certain  sections  of  Kentucky  it  is  said  to  be  re- 
garded as  a breach  of  hospitality  to  refuse  an  offer  of 
marriage ; and  a case  is  on  record  of  a young  lady  who 
during  the  last  few’  years  has  been  engaged  to  fifty 
| different  officers.  She  has  finally  married  a farmer 
fettled  dow  y comfortably  in  life. 
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er,  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the 
National  Government,  and  sought 
active  duty.  When  Admiral  (then 
Commodore)  Farragut  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  West  Gulf 
squadron,  he  selected  Commodore 
Bell  as  his  Fleet  Captain.  In  this 
confidential  and  responsible  position 
he  was  a prominent  participant  in 
the  destruction  of  the  rebel  fleet,  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Mississippi.  When 
Admiral  Farragut  came  North  to 
recruit  his  health  and  prepare  for 
the  next  and  final  struggle  with  the 
enemy  in  Mobile  Bay,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron 
with  Commodore  Bell. 

Rear-Admiral  Bell  received  the 
command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  in 
August,  1865 ; and  from  that  time 
until  his  untimely  death  had  re- 
mained in  active  discharge  of  his 
duties. 


BEAR-ADMIRAL  BELL. 

Late  advices  from  Japan  bring 
intelligence  of  the  deaths,  on  Janua- 
ry 11,  of  Rear-Admiral  Henry  H. 
Bell,  commanding  the  Asiatic 
squadron  of  our  navy,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  J.  II.  Reed,  and  ten 
seamen,  by  drowning  in  the  Osaka 
River.  It  appears  that  the  mouth 
of  the  river  had  been  closed  by  a 
sand-bar,  which  had  formed  during 
a heavy  storm.  While  the  Admi- 
ral was  passing  over  the  bar  from 
his  flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  to  the 
shore,  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  all 
on  board,  except  three  sailors,  were 
drowned.  The  bodies  were  recov- 
ered and  buried  near  the  shore. 

Rear-Admiral  Bell  was  a native 
of  North  Carolina,  from  which  State 
he  entered  the  naval  service  August 
4,  1823.  Passing  through  the 
grades  of  Midshipman,  Passed-Mid- 
shipman,  and  Lieutenant,  he  was 
made  a Commander  in  1854,  and 
was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  ship  San  Jacinto,  destined 
for  the  East  Indies,  as  the  flag-ship 
of  Commodore  James  Armstrong. 

During  the  service  of  the  San  J"a- 
cinto  on  the  China  station  the  En- 
glish managed  to  improvise  a quar- 
rel with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  French  al- 
lies were  waging  war  upon  that  peo- 
ple. Pending  these  vexatious  and 
irritating  hostilities,  a boat  from  the 
United  States  ship  Portsmouth,  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Canton  River,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  Barrier  Forts. 
Commodore  Armstrong  determ- 
ined very  promptly  to  punish  this 
insult  to  our  flag,  and  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  forts  by  the  United 
States  sloops  of  war  Portsmouth  and 
Levant,  Commanders  Foote  and 
Smith,  and  the  boats  of  the  San 
Jacinto,  Commander  Bell.  Con- 
sidering the  strength  of  the  works, 
the  number  of  the  guns  and  of  the 
garrison,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
assailing  party,  the  result  was  almost 
incredible.  After  long  and  obsti- 
nate fighting  the  Chinese  troops 
were  routed,  their  works  captured 
and  thoroughly  destroyed.  Through- 
out this  operation  Commander  Bell, 
as  testified  to  by  the  lamented 
Foote,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
cool,  deliberate  gallantry,  exhibit- 
ing always  the  sterling  qualities  of 
an  accomplished  officer. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  Com- 
mander Bell,  although  a Southern- 


THE  MONT  CENIS 
RAILWAY-. 

A description  of  the  proposed 
railway  over  the  Alps  at  Mont  Cenis, 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  was 
given  in  this  journal  for  October  12, 
1867,  with  views  showing  the  mount- 
ain scenery  and  the  situation  of  a 
train  ascending  the  incline.  The  en- 
tire length  of  this  line,  from  St. 
Michel  to  Susa,  is  forty-eight  miles, 
passing,  for  the  most  part,  along  the 
ordinary  high-road.  When  opened 
for  traffic,  in  conjunction  with  the 
railways  through  the  Italian  penin- 
sula to  Brindisi,  it  will  be  the  quick- 
est route  to  India.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  mechanical 
system,  invented  by  Mr.  Fell,  the 
managing  director,  for  enabling  the 
locomotive  engines  to  ascend  and 
descend  with  perfect  safety  and  fa- 
cility the  steepest  gradients  on  this 
line.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Fell’s 
system  may  be  described  as  follows : 
The  motive  force  or  power  of  an  en- 
gine consists  of  two  elements,  the 
amount  of  steam  it  can  evaporate, 
and  the  amount  of  adhesion  or  bite 
its  wheels  can  apply  to  the  rails. 
Were  a railway  constructed  on  the 
level,  or  nearly  so,  the  engine  need 
only  be  of  the  weight  required  to 
give  it  strength  and  solidity  to  do 
its  work  efficiently ; but  as  such  a 
railway  does  not  here  exist  it  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  weight  accord- 
ing as  the  gradients  are  steep.  The 
steepest  incline  that  an  engine  on 
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the  ordinary  system  of  railway  can  ascend  is  1 in 
25,  or  211  feet  in  the  mile;  but  then  its  weight 
becomes  so  great  that  it  becomes  practically  use- 
less. Mr.  F ell  adopts  a third  or  centre  rail,  upon 
which  adhesion  is  obtained  by  the  pressure  of  hor  i- 
zontal wheels,  worked  by  the  engine  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  perpendicular  wheels. 
This  plan  enables  the  weight  of  the  engine  to  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  power  developed  by  the 
notion  of  the  horizontal  wheels  on  the  centre  rail. 
Mr.  Fv.t  r,  s engines  are  able  to  mount  with  ease 
gradiurt  i of  1 in  12,  or  twice  as  steep  as  the  steep- 
est gradient  that  an  ordinary  engine  can  sur- 
mount. This  plan  adds  also  to  safety,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  the  engine  or  train  ever  to  get  off 
the  line.  Our  engraving  represents  an  engine  and 
train  going  round  a curve  of  forty  yards.  This 
it  is  able  to  do  with  perfect  ease  and  safety, 
while  on  the  ordinary  system  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  go  round,  at  any  thing  like  speed,  curves 
of  less  than  400  yards  radius. 
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ARION  PIANO-FORTE.—  Patented. 

Highest  premium  awarded  over  all,  even  the  re- 
nowned World’s  Exposition  Pianos.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive pamphlet,  price-list,  &c.  Manufactory  and 
warerooms,  187  and  189  Bowery.  MANNER  & CO. 


“Novels  are  sweets.  All  people  with  healthy  literary 
appetites  love  them — almost  all  women ; a vast  number 
of  clever,  hard-headed  men.  J udges,  bishops,  chancellors, 
mathematicians,  are  notorious  novel  readers,  as  well  as 
young  boys  and  sweet  girls,  and  their  kind,  tender  moth- 
ers.”—Wm.  M.  Thackeray. 

“ It  is  idle  to  say  that  our  young  people  shall  not  read 
novels.  They  do  and  will  We  must  substitute  good 
novels  for  bad  ones,  just  as  in  our  gardens  we  substitute 
choice  fruits  and  vegetables  for  worthless  weeds.  The 
deepest  lessons  in  life  have  been  embodied  in  the  narra- 
tive fo.  a.  ’ ’ — Springfield.  Republican. 


FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  ol  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  IronWork  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


better  day: 


Sooner  or  Later. 

By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author  of  “The  Silver 
Cord,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Du  Maurier.  8vo, 
Paper,  $i  50:  Cloth,  $2  00. 

A French  Country  Family. 

By  Madame  De  Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Trans- 
lated by  Dinah  Mulock  Craik,  Author  of 
“ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations. i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  Huguenot  Family. 

By  Sarah  Tytler.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

My  Husband's  Crime. 

By  M.  R.  Housekeeper.  Illustrated  by  Gas- 
ton Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

One  of  the  Family. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year.”  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

Brownlows. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “ Chronicles  of 
Carlingford,”  “ Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “ Ag- 
nes,” “The  Days  of  My  Life,”  &c.,&c.  8vo, 
Paper,  37  cents. 

Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

By  a Barrister.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Margaret's  Engagement. 

8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Guild  Court. 

By  George  Mac  Donald,  Author  of  “ An- 
nals of  a Quiet  Neighborhood,”  “ Alec 
Forbes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Playing  for  High  Stakes. 

By  Miss  Annie  Thomas,  Author  of  “ Denis 
Donne,”  “Theo  Leigh,”  “On  Guard,”  “Played 
Out,”  “ Walter  Goring,”  “ Called  to  Account,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

The  Brothers'  Bet; 

Or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  ByEMlLlE  Flygare 
Carlen,  Author  of  “ Ivar ; or.  The  Skjuts- 
Boy,”  “ The  Lover’s  Stratagem,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

Mabel's  Progress. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbors. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Paul  Massie.”  8vo,  Paper 
50  cents. 

Stone  Edge. 

A Tale.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Circe; 

Or,  Three  Acts  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist  By 
Babington  White.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

The  Tenants  of  Malory. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ Uncle 
Silas,”  “ Guy  Deverell,”  “ All  in  the  Dark,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Birds  of  Prey. 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora 
Floyd,”  “Eleanor’s  Victory,”  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

The  Curate's  Discipline. 

By  Mrs.  Eiloart.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Caste. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Mr.  Arle.”  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

No  Man's  Friend. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  “ Grandmoth- 
er’s Money,”  “ Milly’s  Hero,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
75  cents. 

Raymond's  Heroine. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  ceiits. 

Miss  Ravenel's  Conversion 
From  Secession  to  Loyalty.  By  J.  W.  De 
Forest,  Author  of  “European  Acquaintance.” 
i2mo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  50. 

Mr.  Wynyard's  Ward. 

By  Holme  Lee.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


JACKSON  & CO.,  established  I860.  (Licensed  by 
the  United  States.  GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE 
of  rich  and  valuable  goods,  consisting  of  Dry-Goods, 
Gold  and  Silver  Watches.  Carpers,  Furniture,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Fine  Jewelry,  Sewing  Machines,  &c., 
comprising  a great  variety  of  useful  articles,  and  each 
and  every  article  will  be  sold  for  $1.  We  purchase 
our  goods  for  cash  from  importers,  manufacturers, 
and  'bankrupt  merchants  or  their  assignees.  Onr 
method  of  doing  business  is  as  follows:  To  any  one 
sending  ns  their  address  by  mail,  and  25  cents,  we  will 
forward  by  mail  a certificate  giving  the  name  and  de- 
ecription  of  the  article  we  will  send  for  $1,  and  then, 
by  returning  this  certificate  with  $1,  we  will  forward 
the  article  named  to  their  address.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing terms  to  agents: 

5 Certificates  of  Articles  for $1  00 

12  “ “ “ 1 50 

25  “ “ “ 3.00 

50  jj  “ “ “ 5 00 

100  “ “ “ 10  00 

With  extra  inducements  to  Agents.  Agents  wanted 
In  every  town  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  cir- 
cular. JACKSON  & CO.,  89  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


BRIDGE  OYER  THE  OHIO. 

New  York  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  her 
bridges.  Loew’s  bridge  is  a decided  failure,  and 
ought  to  be  pulled  down ; the  East  River  bridge 
project  has  resolved  itself  into  an  impracticable 
tunnel  scheme ; and  for  some  time  to  come  it  is 
likely  that  Broadway  and  East  River  will  be 
spanned  only  by  bridges  of  ice.  They  are  more 
fortunate  with  their  bridges  elsewhere.  St.  Louis 
is  building  a splendid  structure  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, Louisville  is  spanning  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
with  another,  while  Cincinnati  has  lately  finished 
the  bridge  which  we  illustrate.  This  bridge  was 
begun  in  1856  and  finished  in  1867.  The  cost 
was  $ 1,750,000.  The  total  length  is  2252  feet, 
1057  of  which  are  from  tower  to  tower,  and  the 
floor  is  100  feet  above  the  “ low-water-mark.” 


1 nO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 UU  for  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Oflkers 
for  25  cts. , 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


DU  CHAILLU’S  GORILLA  COUNTRY. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for 
Young  People.  By  Paui.  B.  Du  Ciiaillf,  Author  of 
“ Discoveries  in  Equatorial  Africa.”  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


IIUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


“Come  home,  my  son,”  said  a parent  to  one  who 
had  been  absent  from  home  for  some  time;  “come 
home,  and  your  mother  will  kill  the  fatted  calf  for 
you.” 

“Tell  her  not  to  do  it,  father,”  replied  the  offspring; 
“for  I have  lived  on  veal  ever  since  I’ve  been  here 
Tell  her  to  kill  a quarter  of  a pig  instead.” 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a more  interesting  book  for 
boys  than  this.— London  Times. 

A capital  book  for  boys — Spectator. 

Children  will  obtain  from  it  a very  considerable 
amount  of  information  touching  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, ways,  and  means  of  Africans,  and  of  course 
great  amusement  in  the  accounts  of  the  gorilla.  The 
book  is  really  a meritorious  work. — A thenceum. 

It  is  the  best  contribution  of  the  year  to  juvenile, 
as  are  Motley’s  volumes  to  historical  literature.— Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

This  work  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting,  ns 
much  so  as  “Robinson  Crusoe”  ever  was,  not  only  to 
young  people  on  account  of  its  striking  novelty  and 
charming  and  natural  style,  but  to  the  aged  and  learn- 
ed as  well— New  York  Herald. 


A dandy  of  twenty-six  having  been  termed  an  “old 
bachelor,"  appealed  to  an  elderly  gentleman  to  decide 
whether  he  should  be  called  old  or  not,  giving  his  age. 
“ Twenty-six  I”  said  the  elderly  gentleman.  “It  is 
owing  to  how  you  take  it.  N ow,  for  a man  it  is  young 
enough ; but  ior  a goose  it  is  rather  old." 


lambs  like  library  volumes? 
i*  sheep. 


Puhlisued  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


Centre  op  Gravity— A Judge  in  Court. 


A seven-year-old  boy  was  lately  heard  to  use  profant 
language.  On  being  reproved  by  his  parents,  and  di 
reeled  to  ask  God’s  forgiveness,  he  retired  to  his  roon: 
and  was  overheard  to  say : “ Oh,  God,  I am  very  sorn 
I said  that  naughty  word,  and  won’t  say  so  any  more 
but  please  hurry  and  make  me  grow  up  to  he  a man 
and  then  I can  swear  as  much  as  I want  to,  like  pa 
and  nobody  will  notice  it" 
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Teetotal  Curiosity — A pair  of  water-tight 


A Ri 
boots. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  MOTLEY’S  niSTORY  OF 
T11E  NETHERLANDS.  A History  of  the  United 
Netherlands : from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent 
to  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Loturop 
Motley,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.”  In  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately  at  $3  50  each. 

XL 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  W illiam  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

in. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1801.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 

IV. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled,  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  New  Edi- 
tion, 12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 


LEAP  YEAR. 

Leap  year,  isn’t  it  ? Well,  let  me  sing  to  It. 

Does  any  one  fear  for  the  maiden’s  year, 

Lest  whispered  promises  slyly  cling  to  it, 

And  bind  a little  gold  privileged  ring  to  it? 

Come ! don’t  look  innocent,  Mary,  dear  ? 

Isn’t  it  leap  year  ? Millicent  merry-eyed  ! 

You’re  half  prepared  for  a pounce,  you  puss ! 

For  a dozen  oftimes  you’ve  the  mistletoe  berry  eyed. 
If  it  weren’t  that  I’m  bashful  and  reticent  very,  I’d 
Sbatch  up  yonr  weapon  and  strike  you— thus  1 

Leap  year,  isn’t  it  ? Tilly  tyrannical  I 
What  a pity  it  wasn’t  a year  ago, 

When  over  the  bridge  leading  toward  the  Botanical, 
In  tones  w hich  I scarcely  should  think  were  mechan- 
ical, 

You  gave  me  a very  broad  hint,  you  know. 

Isn’t  it  leap  year?  That,  for  the  height  of  it, 

Your  high-mettled  spirits  will  take  the  bar. 

When  you  come  to  the  jump,  if  you  catch  but  the 
sight  of  it. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  such  « girl  to  make  light 
of  it. 

You’ll  easily  win  in  a canter,  Car  1 
Leap  year,  isn’t  it  i While  I am  singing  now 
I wonder  if  Violet’s  ears  will  burn  ; 

To  a spar  of  the  past  I can  fancy  her  clinging  now, 
As  half  forgotten  a song  is  ringing  now 
To  words  which  she  wouldn't  object  to  learn. 
Isn’t  It  leap  year?  Maidens  be  pitiful : 

Beware  of  the  whirligig  wheels  of  Fate. 

Around  you  of  bachelor  boys  there’s  a city  full. 
And  maybe  they’ll  sing  you  of  sorrow  a ditty  fall, 
But  here  I sit  on  my  chair  and  wait  1 


gentleman  to  follow 


Drunkard.  “Y< 


SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75.  


The  Clerical  Paradtbe — Parsontowi 


MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies : Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 


A business  that  would 


An  old  divine  said  to  a young  preacher  who  had 
just  preached  a sermon  of  the  intensely  horrible  order, 
“You  are  too  flowery,  and  your  flowers  are  all  the 
flowers  of  sulphur." 


BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1867. 
On  the  “ Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminanr.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  «fcc.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75.  , 

vm.  — — 

TIIE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

$3  50 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25.  

IX.  — 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN:  Pym.  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  Bv  Goldwtn  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,”  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MT  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  tne  price. 


ON  A LADY  WITH  RED  HAIR. 

So  coy  and  cruel  was  the  lady  Jane, 

That,  in  revenge  for  slighting  all  his  darts, 
Cupid,  qll  heedless  of  her  prayer  or  pain, 

Dyed  her  soft  tresses  in  ner  lovers'  hearts. 

Why  do  stewed  chickens  resemble  fire-arms?— Be- 
cause they  are  fowl-in’-pleces. 

An  editor  heads  his  list  of  marriages  “ noose  items 
another  calls  them  “ feats  of  the  ring.  * 


The  first  ’bus  In  America  was  Columbus. 


A Caution  to  Milkmaids.  — A man  in  Kentncky 
killed  a sick  cow  a few  days  since  in  whose  stomach 
was  found  a large  brass  pin,  a hair-pin,  and  a quantity 
of  hooks  and  eyes.  A jury  of  the  neighbors,  formally 
summoned  for  the  occasion,  returned  an  oral  verdict 
that  the  unfortunate  deceased  (cow)  had  probably 
swallowed  a milkmaid  or  a waterfall,  at  some  period 
ofits  adult  life.  F 


Harpkr  & Brothers  will  send  any  0/ the  above 
Books  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


'Never  too  late  to  mend.’ 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  29,  1868.] 
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A Brute  will  not 
SWALLOW  DRUGS. 

A human  being  ought  to  exercise  at  least  as  much 
wisdom  as  a beast,  guided  only  by  instinct.  Take  ail 
apple  in  one  hand,  a spoonful  of  n teiue  in  the  oth- 
er ; approach  a child,  and  see  which  it  wifi  choose.  In 
most  cases  brute  force  is  required  to  force  medicine 
down  the  throat  of  any  child.  Men  and  women  loathe 
and  abhor  the  cursed  dose  ; our  natural  instinct  rises 
up  in  abhorrence  to  this  worn-out,  heathenish  prac- 
tice, handed  down  to  ns  as  a relic  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
conceived  by  the  most  superstitious  men,  composed 
of  soothsayers  and  astrologers.  We  find  some  so  ig- 
norant at  the  present  day,  who  believe  that  medicines 
act.  Under  this  delusion  they  swallow  pills,  physic, 
cod-liver  oil,  bitters,  soothing  syrups,  etc.  The  sim- 
pletons think  this  drug  acts  thus,  and  so  gulp  down  an- 
other, expecting  it  to  operate  in  a different  manner,  to 
reach  this  organ  or  that  complaint.  Folks  possessed 
of  common  sense  know  that  all  drugs  or  medicines  of 
any  kind  are  simply  dead,  inert  matter— have  no  life, 
bat  are  chaos.  Ir  a dose  will  purge  the  bowels,  it  will 
physic  the  box  or  bottle  from  which  it  was  taken. 
Four  a dose  of  it  into  a dead  person : see  now  if  your 
boasted  relic  of  barbarism  acts  upon  the  corpse.  Now 
try  a dose  of  the  detestable  stuff;  turn  it  down  your 
own  throat ; the  living  system  acts  upon  it  and  rejects 
it  as  an  enemy,  throws  it  out  at  nature’s  general  out- 
let, or  by  the  water  through  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
or  at  the  pores ; some  doses  most  abominable  are 
thrown  with  violence  and  disgust  back  again  out  of 
the  mouth.  Millions  are  committing  slow  (sometimes 
quick)  suicide  by  taking  medicine  in  opposition  to 
tneir  own  instincts  and  oetter  nature.  The  plea  of 
iguorauce  can  not  save  their  health  or  life.  Quacks 
nourish  and  prosper,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
their  purse  to  have  dupes  who  will  do  their  bidding 
with  unshaken  confidence,  without  asking  questions, 
but  meekly  accept  of  their  authority,  do  them  rever- 
ence as  to  the  Deity.  People  of  sound  judgment  study 
natural  laws,  act  with  discretion,  insist  upon  their 
right  to  reason  and  ask  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  ac- 
cept of  no  man  as  authority,  but  exercise  their  own 
common  sense,  enjoy  better  health,  longer  life,  expend 
less  money ; while  ignorant  fools,  led  about  by  their 
noses,  invariably  gulp  down  all  kinds  of  nostrums. 
Life-long  constipation.  111  health,  and  misery  are  their 
constant  companions.  All  who  debauch  aud  prosti- 
tute their  Btomachs  by  swallowing  medicines  deserve 
their  fate ; it  is  a sin  against  their  better  nature  and 
all  right  reason,  aud  it  is  impossible  for  such  to  escape 
the  consequences.  • I will  pledge  my  word  and  honor, 
knowing  the  trtith  of  what  I here  assert  by  experience, 
that  all  who  will  swear  eternal  opposition  to  swallow- 
ing  medicines  will,  in  every  case,  enjoy  better  health, 
longer  life,  and  possess  more  means,  and  be  forever 
grateftil  for  the  timely  advice  here  given.  All  physical 
pain  arises  from  inflammation,  be  it  a simple  headache 
or  toothache,  neuralgic  or  rheumatic,  paiu  in  liver, 
lungs,  op  any  internal  organ,  a simple  itch  or  any 
breaking  out  on  the  surface,  ulcers  of  every  name  ana 
nature,  be  it  a frightful  caucer  or  a simple  mosquito 
bite.  Inflammation  causes  the  pain  in  all  and  every 
instance.  Inflammation  is  heat ; put  out  the  lire,  aud 
pain  must  cease  absolutely.  It  can  be  done,  and  Wol- 
cott’s Pain  Paint  can  do  it.  I don’t  ask  yon  to  be- 
lieve it  until  yon  try  it,  free  of  cost,  on  any  part  of 
your  body,  whether  pain  be  internal  or  external,  acute 
or  chronic,  lameness  or  aches  of  the  longest  standing 
—I  include  all  pain,  of  every  name  and  nature,  and 
promise  relief  within  five  minutes  at  the  very  first  ap- 
plication of  Pain  Paint,  and  by  following  directions 
permanently  cure  millions  who  have  been  pronounced 
hopeless  invalids.  The  way  is  clear,  the  road  is  plain, 
and  a wayfaring  man,  though  a fool  or  a skeptic,  can 
try  the  remedy  without  money,  without  price,  aud 
without  faith,  at  the  following  free  oflices  that  I have 
established : 170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.,  general  de- 
pot, or  at  the  drag  store  of  T.  D.  C.  Miller,  M.D.,  1336 
Third  Avenue ; 56  Market  Street,  or  790  Third  Ave- 
nue ; No.  11  Seventh  Avenue ; also  76  Cornhill,  Bos- 
ton ; 022  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia ; 33  South  Pearl 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 126  Superior  Street,  Cleveland ; 
aud  184  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Theo.  D.  C.  Miller, 
M.D.,  1335  Third  Avenue,  says : “ Dr.  Wolcott’s  Pain 
Paint  is  the  cheapest  and  best  pain  curer  under  heav- 
en, aud  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind  for  the  re- 
lief from  pain  ever  known.”  Dr.  Miller  is  a graduate 
of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y. 

I).  Van  Wart,  M.D.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  says:  “I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  to 
all  who  suffer,  and  wonld  suggest  the  propriety  of  the 
medical  profession  adopting  it  in  their  practice.” 

David  H.  Shaffer,  Esq.,  geologist  and  naturalist,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  says : “ I,  as  an  individual,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  pronounce  Wolcott’s 
Pain  Paint  one  of  the  most  wonderftil  wonders  of  the 
age  for  relieving  those  who  suft'er  pain.” 

C.  N.  Crittenton,  No.  38  Sixth  Avenue,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  respectable  wholesale  druggists  in 
New  York,  says:  “Since  the  introduction  of  Wol- 
cott's Pain  Paint,  soothing  syrups  have  fallen  off  in 
demand  at  my  house  at  the  rate  of  five  gross  per 
month.  I sell  less  pills,  not  half  the  amount  of  bitters, 
only  half  the  amount  of  R.  Reliefs  that  I formerly  sold. 
I sell  more  of  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  than  any  other 
patent  medicine,  aud  I deal  only  in  patent  medicines, 
aud  keep  a full  supply  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  at  the  very 
lowest  prices.”  Pain  Paint  has  created  more  sensa- 
tion than  any  remedy  ever  offered  to  the  public.  I 
discovered  and  invented  it  only  six  months  ago,  and 
jt  has  already  shaken  false  Relief  Pills,  Bitters,  Sooth- 
ing  Syrups,  and  will  sooner  or  later  overturn  the  ab- 
surd and  health-ruining  practice  of  swallowing  medi- 
cines. For  farther  information  read  Dr.  Wolcott’s 
Circular  on  Health.  R.  L.  WOLCOTT, 

No.  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 

PRACTICAL  PATENTS  SOLD  FOR  CASH, 
ON  COMMISSION. 

Address  E.  E.  Tiffany  & Co,  4 Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

References. — “We  cheerfully  recommend  the 
above  as  a straightforward  and  reliable  firm. 

“ E‘  Pres-  First  National  Bank, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

“Stephen  Crowill,  Pres.  Phenix  Ins  Co 
139  Broadway,  N.  Y." 


The  Latest  and  Best  Songr  and  Chorus  out! 
“MOLLIE  GRAEWI,-’  by  J.  H.  M’Nauohton. 
Price  40  Cents.  For  sale  at  the  Music  Stores,  or 
mailed  post  paid  by  COTTIER  & DENTON,  Buffalo. 


Short-Hand  w;  .nout  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  Roorbaoii,  102  N assau  St.,  N.  Y. 


BUCKLEY’S  BANJO  GUIDE. 

Containing  Elementary  Principles ; New,  Easy,  and 
Progressive  Exercises,  Songs,  Dances,  and  Melodies. 
Prepared  by  Mr.  James  Buokley,  who  has  had  twenty- 
six  years’  expf  rience  as  a teacher  and  player,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  superior  to  all  former  publications  of 
its  class.  It  contains  over  one  hundred  of  the  very 
best  pieces  .of  music  for  the  Banjo.  Price,  75  cents. 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston ; CHARLES  H. 
DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

. W.  ILEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


T N DISPENSABLE.  THE  NEW  HAND-BOOK: 

How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and 
now  to  do  Business.  By  first  post,  $2  25.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  Yoi  k.  Agents  wanted. 

Digitized  by 


The  GREAT  AMEBIC  All  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES  v 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 


22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
Invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  lor  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 


OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  86c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ tt>. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  $ lb. 
IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  26  lb. 
YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  # lb. 
UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  60  ^ lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 


Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  85c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 


TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 


We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  In  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  ns  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  hinds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

• Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 


N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing/  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the  . 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


C.  E.  COLLINS  Cl  CO.,  Removed  from  42  to  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  P.  0. 

Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting:  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
iand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  hills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


STIMFSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


and  INK-RETAINING  HOLDER. 

One  dozen  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  a Holder 
mailed,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  cents. 

A.  8.  BARNES  & CO.,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  SECRET  (LADIES’  BOOK)-POR- 
trait  of  Our  Future  President— Washington  Time 
Indicator  for  32  Cities  — Perpetual  Almanac  — Ice 
Cream  without  Ice— Mysteries  from  the  Spirit  Land, 
by  Madam  Louise— $3006  Yearly  Income— Seven  Beau- 
tiful Fortune-telling  Cards,  and  a neat  little  Gold- 
plated  Charm-locket.  A Catalogue  of  W ouderful  Odd- 
ities, sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  bona-fide 
addresses  of  young  men  and  four  ladies  for  agents, 
and  16  cents  inclosed  with  a return  Drepaid  envelope. 
Address  MATTHEW  WESTBROOK,  135  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  [Duplicate  Orders  Invited.] 


CURLS!  CURLS! 

ONE  application  will  curl  your  hair  into  beautiful 
curls,  and  last  six  months,  in  every  case,  or  money  re- 
funded. Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  50  cts.  a pack- 
age, or  three  for  $1.  Address  M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Cal- 
houn, 111. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can-  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, <fcc.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  CourUandt  Street,  New  York. 


pnRTVT^  BRIGGS'S  CURATIVE 

for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns  ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  hum,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  bv  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  aud  $t  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

REAT‘  PREMIUM  SALE  of  SHEET  MUSIC. 
The  largest  catalogue  published,  aud  greatest 
inducements  ever  offered.  10,000  premiums,  including 
100  P' 'in os  and  100  Organs.  References  of  the  high- 
est order  given.  Send  for  circulars  giving  particulars. 
MAHAN,  SMITH  & CO., 

S.  OTT,  Agent,  783  Broadway,  New  York.  Extra  in- 
ducements to  agents  and  getters  up  of  clubs. 


MOTLEY’S  NETHERLANDS  COMPLETED. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS:  From  the  Death  of 
William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce.  With  a full  View  of  the 
English-Dutch  Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Author  of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Portraits.  Four  Vols., 
8 vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 


Fertile  as  the  present  has  been  in  historical  works 
of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can  be  ranked 
above  these  volumes  In  the  grand  qualities  of  inter- 
est, accuracy,  aud  troth.— Edinburg  Review. 

Mr.  Motley,  the  American  historian  of  the  United 
Netherlands— we  owe  him  English  homage.— London 
Times. 

This  story  Dr.  Motley  has  narrated  with  increase  of 
his  old  brilliancy,  power,  and  success.  In  its  episodes 
and  other  by-ways  the  story  is  as  glowing,  nervous, 
aud  interesting  as  in  the  main  details  of  the  marvel- 
ous contest. — Athenceum. 

This  noble  work.—  Westminster  Review. 


One  of  the  most  fascinating,  as  well  as  important 
histories  of  the  century.— Cor.  X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Motley’s  prose  epic.— London  Spectator. 

Its  pages  are  pregnant  with  instruction.— London 
Literary  Gazette. 

His  living  and  truthful  picture  of  events London 

Quarterly  Review. 

His  history  Is  as  interesting  as  a romance,  and  as 
reliable  as  a proposition  of  Euclid.  Clio  never  had  a 
more  foithftal  disciple.  We  advise  every  reader  whose 
means  will  permit  to  become  the  owner  of  these  fas- 
cinating volumes,  assuring  him  that  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  investment.— Christian  Intelligencer. 


Harper  & Brothers  mill  send  the  above  -work  by  mail,  postage  prepaid \ to  any  part  0/  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  0/  the  price. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  569  Broadway,  New  York. 


FUN  1 FUN  1 1 FUN  1 1 1 Rich,  rare,  and  racy  is  the 
“ Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Full  of  fun.  A live, 
32  column,  8 page  paper.  Comic  Engravings.  Poet- 
ry,  Wit,  Humor.  It  is  unsurpassed.  Nothing  like  it. 
Each  Number  will  save  $10  In  doctor’s  bills  to  the 
reader.  Only  50  cents  for  a whole  year.  A splendid 
gift  to  every  subscricer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Specimens  10  cents.  Subscribe  now.  Address 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


"Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

MARCH,  1868. 

Contents : 

THE  MINNESOTA  PINERIES. 

Illustrations.— In  the  Pine  Forests.— Loggers’ 
Camp.— Interior  of  Camp. — Loggers  Nooning. — 
Camping  Out.— Sawing  into  Logs.— Unloading 
Logs. — Landing  Logs.— Preparing  for  the  Drive. 
—On  the  Drive.— Breaking  a Jam.— Sacking. 

A MOSAIC. 

THE  RESTIGOUCHE. 

Illustrations.— Ici  on  parle  Franfais.— An  un- 
certain View.— St.  John,  New  Brunswick.— Perfect 
Equality.— Landing  at  Dalhousie.— Micmac  Cos- 
tumes.—Micmac  Celebration — Daniel  Fraser. — 
Spearing  Salmon.— The  Catamaran.— A1  Fresco. 
—The  Upper  Restigouche.— Hie  Jacet. 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  Part  I. 

CONSOLATION. 

BEEF-TEA. 

OUT  AT  SEA. 

SURVIVORS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

A BROKER’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

SHEFFIELD- A BATTLE-FIELD  OF  ENGLISH 
LABOR.  PartI. 

THE  SHIPS. 

HIGHLAND  LIFE  OF  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT. 
Illustrations.— QneenVictoria  In  1840.— Prince 
Albert  in  1840.— Ferry  of  the  Spey.— The  Dead 
Stag.— Prince’s  Encampment  at  Feithort.— Welsh 
Woman.— TheDutchman’s  Cap.— Balmoral  Castle 
from  the  Northwest.— Balmoral  Castle  from  the 
Southeast. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM : A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Illustrations.— Doctor  Stedman.— Edna  wait- 
ing. 

KID  GLOVES.  • 

LENT. 

THE  GREAT  GRUFFHAM  ROBBERY. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ T?s 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mulock 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — Xeut  Yori 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  al..— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


"A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— X.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  iu 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper-* 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 
two  for  $7  00. 


An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 


Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  (tarnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  wilt- 
ten.  When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  withqut  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Bage,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion, 

□ riginal  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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[February  29,  1868. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Gettysburg  Asylum. 


GRAND  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 


GETTYSBURG  ASYLUM 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Philadelphia, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22d. 


SPECIAL.  NOTICE. 


Tickets  are  only  to  be  shown  at  the  door,  and  can 
be  retained  by  the  purchaser  until  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  Awards.  (See  Descriptive  Circular,  or  Har- 
per’s Weekly  of  Feb.  15th  and  22d.) 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  Music,  Drug,  Book, 
and  Fancy  Stores  generally,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 

Gettysburg-  Asylum  Association: 

1120  CHESTNUT  STREET,  Pmi.A7m.mu; 

546  BROADWAY,  New  York  ; 

217  GRAND  STREET,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 


DECIDEDLY  UNREASONABLE. 

Belie  of  the  Juveniles.  “ Ma,  dear,  isn’t  it  cross  of  George?  He 
says  if  I dance  with  Clara’s  brother  any  more,  it’s  all  over  between  us, 
and  he’ll  have  all  his  presents  back ! !” 


THOMSON’S  PATENT 

GLOVE  FITTING”  CORSET 


Lizzy.  “Oh,  Papa,  i 
Naturalistic  Papa. 
Lizzy.  “Why,  a Rii 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue.  Superior  to 
all  others  iu  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cents. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  and  by  the 
PLYMOUTH  COLOR  CO., 
Nos.  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New 
York. 


DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO., 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  St. 
WHITE  FRENCH  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second 
Choice,  148  Pieces,  $30. 

TEA  SETS,  same,  44  Pieces,  $7. 

FRENCH  GOLD  EDGE  TEA  SETS,  $11. 


Popular  Revolution. 

APPROVED  BY  THE  MASSES. 

PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  UNREASONABLY  HIGH. 
The  Universal  Demand  is  met  by 

Baldwin  the  Clothier. 

The  People  testify  their  appreciation.  They  throng 
the  Store.  They  buy  the  Clothing.  The  Price  tells, 
and  every  one  tells  the  Price— theTowest  in  the  city. 
FABRICS  CUT-WORKMANSHIP  UNEQUALED. 

POLITE  ATTENTION  TO  ALL. 

The  Price  of  Every  Garment  Marked 
in  Plain  Figures. 

One  Price— Cash  on  Delivery— no  Deviation. 
BALDWIN  TnE  CLOTHIER. 

GREAT  SALES— WHOLESALE  STOCK  at  RETAIL. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  Canal  St. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

A.  NE  "W  KNIFE 


“Am.  Men  who  Use  Plane  Ieons.” 

We  hereby  authorize  all  “ Hardware  Dealers"  to 
allow  their  customers  to  try  our  “ Clover-Leaf  Plane 
Irons,"  and,  if  not  perfectly  suited,  take  them  back, 
refund  price  paid,  and  charge  irons  over  to  us. 

We  want  Mechanics  and  Dealers  to  run  no  Risk 
in  Buying  our  Plane  Irons. 

See  that  our  /"-"v 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


PARIS, 


TRADE 


MARK 


EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

IN  DURABILITY,  ELEGANCE  OF  SHAPE,  AND 
COMFORT  TO  THE  WEARER. 

At  Retail  by  LORD  & TAYLOR,  aud  all  first-class 
dealers.  At  Wholesale  by 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  & CO., 

891  Broadway,  New  York. 


REYNOLDS,  BARBER  & CO., 

Steel  Tempering  Works, 

•Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Speedy  Cure 

IFOR 

NEURALGIA, 


PATENT  OFFICES 


GOLD  PEWS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  ani 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  i 
mg  exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  wan 
pointing  at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Mai 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO. 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American , who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

ZW  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Cheap,  Useful,  and  Elegant. 


“IMPROVED  BRONZE  ALUMINIUM  HUNTING- 
CASED  WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “KOSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 
TRADE  The  Improved  Bronze  Alu- 

® minium  of  which  my  watches 

are  made  is  a metal  differing 
entirely  from  any  ever  offered 
„•  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously 
& occupied  the  attention  of  Scien- 
S tific  men,  and  has  not  only  call- 
ed forth  the  enloginms  of  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 
culiar properties,  but  has  also 
■ mark.  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 

Paris  Exposition,  and  even 
been  favorably  noticed  by  rescript  of  His  Holiness 
Pins  IX.,  authorizing  its  use  in  the  manufacturing  of 
Church  goods. 

The  rich  color  which  it  always  retains  is  more  pleas- 
ant to  the  eye  than  that  of  gold.  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  watch-cases  than 
any  composition  ever  fonnd.  The  qualities  of  this 
metal  are  such  that  it  is  surpassed  by  none,  if  we  ex- 
cept gold  itself,  and  that  only  on  account  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  latter.  Further  details  will  be  found 
in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  None  genuine  unless 
bearing  my  trade-mark  as  above.  A foil  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  arc 
Magical. 

J?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
So.,  $5.00,  postage  27  eta.;  twelve  do., 
by  all  druggists. 

.,  120  Tremont  St..  Boston, 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

Fifty  per  cent,  or  more  saved  on  Drv  Goods  of  every 
escriptiou.  Every  package  $1.  Send  for  descriptive 
ircular.  SYMONDS  & Co.,  129  Chambers  St.,  N.Y. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  a 
$1.00,  postage  6 cents  s stxd 
$9.00,  postage  48  cts.  Sold 

TURNER  & 00. 


POLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

PF"  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

Li  ffjl  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 

GE0-  E-  WOODWARD, 
ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 

, ■ Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 

all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  duriug  the  past  44  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts..— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


'tlSTICE  to  yourself  and  f i'i-  u ires  that  you 
shonld  use  that  which  will  do  you  good  when  sick, 
lie  White  Pine  Compound  will  do  > on  _-ood  in- all  cases 
’Lung,  Throat,  anil  Kidney  Complaints.  It  is  a true 
tide,  as  all  who  have  used  it  will  testify. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  IIARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 


£150  00ft  000, 

Unclaimed  Money  and  Est  ites  Registry 
l 1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $S 
3 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England 


Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adnlteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  B abbitt’s  Lion  Cofkke.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically ,’’  under  letters 
patent  from  Jhe  “United'' States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma’Ms  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
fs  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback."  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT. 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  GO,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 

Street,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philada..  and  all  Druggists. 


WHEELER  & WILSON 

( ‘ SEWING  MACHINES 

\ Perfectly  the  use 

* \ Bruen  Mar  g-  Co.’s 

1?  i New  Cl  th  Plate. 

— 1 ' By  gubstl  itin^  this 

Plate  for  the  old  one.  three  distinct  alul  different 
stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock,  Double- Loop  Elas- 
tic (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and  the  newiy-j.  at- 
ented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 

Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 


Stcreopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  improved  Lime  Light,  and  an  assortment  of 
several  thousand  artistically  colored  Photographic 
Views  on  Glass, to  illustrate  Art,  Science,  Religion,  and 
History.  Indispensable  to  academies  and  Sunday- 
schools — a refining  parlor  entertainment— an  attract- 
ive pnhlic  exhibition.  The  light  is  equal  to  that  of  100 
candles,  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  the  materials.  Priced 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free  by  mail  on  application. 

T.  H.  M’Allister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Great  Aches  from  Little  Toe  Corns 
Grow. 

By  nsing  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE  WHITE 
ROCK  POTASH,  and  making  your  own  Soap,  you 
will  have  many  a dollar  in  yonr  pocket-book  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  would  not  he  there  otherwise. 

Try  the  experiment.  It  is  as  easyas  an  old  shoe. 
Your  grocer  will  get  it  for  yon  at  62  Pine  Street,  New 
Tollc.  One  pound  makes  18  pound*  b*it  hard  $oap. 


DRUNKARD,  STOP ! 

DR.  BEERS,  670  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
cured  10,000  of  Intemperance.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 
The  Medicine  is  Harmless,  and- caa.be  given  without 

the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  Fuoa  JUlcced. 


Send  25  Cents  for  yonr  choice  of  150  Useful  Arti- 
cles for  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  and  full  particulars  of 
the  most  popular  sale  in  the  world.  Address  TOWLE 

& CO.)  T Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered 


the  Year  1SGS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  REPORTERS-  GALLERY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Sketched  by  Theodore  B.  Davis.— [See  next  Page.] 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[March  7,  1868. 


“OUR  WASHINGTON  CORRE- 
SPONDENT.” 

Very  few  persons  have  any  distinct  idea  of  a 
reporter,  and  those  several  American  variations 
of  the  genus,  yclept  “ War  Correspondent,  ” 
“Special  Correspondent, ” and  “Our  Washing- 
ton Correspondent."  Ilis  social  status  is  too 
often  lower  in  the  scale  than  his  intellectual  at- 
tainments would  warrant  him  in  taking;  but  this 
is  less  his  fault  and  that  of  society  than  it  is  that 
of  his  profession.  The  nature  of  his  labor  makes 
him  unobtrusive,  though  prying ; quiet,  though 
busy ; a listener  rather  than  a talker ; the  ob- 
server rather  than  the  observed ; his  identity  is 
swallowed  up  in  that  of  his  journal ; he  is  known 
less  by  his  name  than  his  title ; and,  finally,  he  is 
a night-hawk,  sleeping  when  others  wake,  and 
worldng  and  preying  when  others  sleep.  And  yet 
what  would  society  do  without  these  unobtrusive, 
meddling  spies  upon  itself?  It  would  come  to  an 
end,  or  nearly  so ; for  what  would  an  American 
newspaper  be  without  its  reports  of  Congression- 
al proceedings,  its  White  House  scandal,  its  army 
bulletin,  its  police  news,  its  political  “ pow- wows,” 
its  sensational  sermons,  its  appalling  accidents,  its 
harrowing  disasters  ? And  what  would  any  Amer- 
ican community  be  without  its  newspaper?  And 
as  society  can  not  do  without  its  newspaper,  and 
as  newspapers  are  dependent  on  the  reporters,  it 
follows,  as  logically  as  ever  Polonius  argued,  that 
the  world  is  greatly  beholden  to  the  reporters, 
“ those  gentlemen,”  as  John  Bright  lately  put 
it,  “ to  whom  the  cause  of  liberty  and  good  gov- 
ernment is  so  greatly  indebted.” 

Our  engraving  on  the  preceding  page  is  of 
the  Reporters’  Gallery,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington;  and  in  it  the  Washington  frequent- 
er of  the  present  day  will  recognize  the  features 
of  several  of  the  best  known  of  “ Our  Washing 
ton  Correspondents.”  There  are  now  on  the 
official  list  of  the  House  the  names  of  more  than 
fifty  recognized  reporters,  though  there  are  desks 
for  only  forty-seven.  In  bygone  days  this  gallery 
was  occupied  by  such  editors  (then  reporters)  as 
Hons.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  James  Bkooks,  and 
W.  E.  Robinson,  all  of  w’hom  have  since  occu- 
pied desks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  honor- 
ed Representatives ; Carl  Schijrz,  who  subse- 
quently became  a Major-General  in  the  army, 
and  James  E.  Harvey,  now  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Portugal.  We  believe  that  “ the  gal- 
lery” did  not  exist  in  its  present  shape  in  the  early 
days  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  Herald, 
who  was  the  great  original  “Washington  Corre- 
spondent j”  and  in  the  many  changes  which  have 
taken  place  only  a few  of  the  original  occupants 
of  the  gallery  are  to  be  found  in  it  at  present. 
On  the  official  register  of  the  House  the  princi- 
pal papers  of  the  country  are  represented  by  old 
and  experienced  reporters. 

Besides  their  places  in  “ the  gallery”  of  the 
House,  the  reporters  of  the  principal  papers  of 
the  country,  particularly  those  of  New  York, 
have  offices  in  the  Capital.  The  great  majority 
of  these  offices  are  located  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
under  the  Ebbitt  House — reporters  have  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  what  good  quarters  are, 
whether  for  “ taking  notes”  or  lunches — and  so 
numerous  have  these  offices  become  that  the 
block  is  familiarly  known  as  “ Newspaper  Row.  ” 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  March  7,  1868. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  LAW. 

BEFORE  this  paper  is  issued  the  question 
of  impeachment  will  probably  be  decided. 
The  offense  of  the  President  is  plain.  He  as- 
sumes to  put  himself  above  the  law,  upon  the 
ground  that  in  his  judgment  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional. A plea  more  preposterous  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  for  if  he  be  the  judge 
of  one  law  he  is  the  judge  of  all,  and  no  law 
will  be  executed  until  he  approves  it.  Mr. 
James  Brooks,  in  the  very  unwise  and  brag- 
gadocio speech  which  he  made  in  the  House 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  im- 
peachment, said  that  the  President  had  as 
much  right  to  judge  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  as  the  Senate  or 
the  House.  Undoubtedly  he  has ; but  the  Con- 
stitution expressly  declares  that  if  the  President 
objects  to  an  act  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  con- 
stitutionality, or  upon  any  other  ground,  if  he 
can  not  persuade  Congress  to  agree  with  him, 
and  the  act  is  again  passed  by  a two-thirds  vote, 
it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  notwithstanding 
the  judgment  of  the  President. 

The  New  York  Times  echoes  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Brooks  in  saying  of  the  President : “But 
it  can  scarcely  be  unlawful  for  him  to  perform 
an  act  in  violation  of  an  unconstitutional  law, 
w hich  is  simply  no  law  at  all ; and  until  the  va- 
lidity of  this  law  shall  have  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  the  question  of  the  President’s 
guilt  or  innocence  can  scarcely  be  entertained.” 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  President  vetoes  a bill,  and 
it  becomes  a law  despite  the  veto,  the  President 
may  set  it  aside  until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares it  to  be  valid.  Now  if  the  President  is 
not  bound  by  the  law,  nobody  else  is ; and  the 
Times  declares  that  no  law  is  binding,  even  if 
passed  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  Congress,  until 
the  Supreme  Court  has-  approved  it.  Such  a 
theory  reduces  the  function  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  the  mere  initiation  of 
laws,  and  vests  the  real  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment exclusively  in  the  Executive  and  Judi- 

The  Tenure-o EdficUilS^wiisIpgfesed  by  Con- 


gress, vetoed  by  the  President,  passed  over  his 
veto  by  the  constitutional  majority,  and  became 
the  law.  The  President  acknowledged  it  to  be 
a law  by  conforming  to  its  requirements,  and 
explaining  to  the  Senate  why  he  had  suspended 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  Senate  did  not  ap- 
prove the  suspension,  andthere  the  matter  should 
have  ended.  But  by  subsequently  assuming 
to  remove  the  Secretary  the  President  deliber- 
ately and  distinctly  violates  the  law  which  for- 
bids the  removal  of  any  civil  officer  appointed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  without  its  con- 
currence if  it  be  in  session.  There  could  not 
be  a more  flagrant  defiance  of  law  or  usurpa- 
tion of  authority.  If  the  President,  as  we  have 
said,  may  do  it  in  the  case  of  one  law,  he  may 
do  it  with  all  laws.  The  country  could  not  be 
sure  of  the  execution  of  any  law,  however  con- 
stitutionally enacted,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
had  passed  upon  it,  and  the  consequent  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  would  be  intolerable. 
The  assumption  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  of  the  New 
York  Times  that  a law  may  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional until  pronounced  otherwise  by  the  court 
is  subversive  of  the  government  and  of  civil 
order;  and  the  question  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
distinctly  settled  whether  the  President  has  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws — a power 
which  the  English  two  hundred  years  ago  de- 
throned King  James  IL  for  claiming. 

The  debate  in  the  House  need  not  have  been 
so  bitter.  It  was  useless  to  answer  the  taunts 
and  threats  of  Mr.  James  Brooks.  It  was 
foolish  in  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Wade  would  be  in  the  White  House  within  ten 
days,  and  equally  foolish  in  Mr.  Pruyn  to  deny 
it.  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  tirade  against  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Brooks’s 
claim  that  the  brute  force  was  upon  his  side. 
The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  James  Brooks,  who 
vainly  aspires  to  some  kind  of  leadership  in  the 
last  party  to  which  he  has  joined  himself,  very 
feebly  imitated  in  the  debate  the  part  which 
Davis,  Benjamin,  and  the  other  conspirators 
played  in  the  session  of  1860-’61.  His  speech 
required  no  answer,  and  the  orators  of  the  ma- 
jority should  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
simple  point  at  issue.  Moreover,  there  should 
have  been  no  attempt  to  restrict  debate.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  excessive  haste.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  every  method  of  proceeding. 
The  President  will  not  resist  impeachment,  and 
upon  this  simple  point  of  deliberate  violation 
of  the  law,  the  only  point  which  should  be  raised, 
his  trial,  if  ordered,  need  not  last  long. 


RAILROADS  ACROSS  OUR  STATE. 

The  energy  of  Boston  to  reach  the  trade  of 
the  great  West  by  railroads,  extending  through 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  never  greater  than 
at  the  present  moment.  Three  lines  have  been 
projected  on  which  work  is  being  done : 1.  The 
most  northerly  of  these  is  the  famous  road 
through  the  Hoosic  Mountain.  2.  The  next, 
southerly,  consists  of  a line  starting  from  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  extending  southwest- 
erly into  Connecticut,  and  thence,  westerly, 
through  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  Con- 
necticut to  the  Hudson  River  at  Fishkill.  3. 
The  third  is  known  as  the  Boston,  Hartford, 
and  Erie  Railroad. 

1.  The  northern  line  of  communication  with 
the  Hudson  through  the  Hoosic  Mountain 
will  be  accomplished  by  a union  of  Massachu- 
setts and  also  of  New  York  charters.  These 
charters  form  the  roads  known  as  the  Boston 
and  Fitchburg,  and  the  Troy  and  Greenfield 
lines,  which  loads  together,  when  completed, 
will  constitute  a continuous  line  from  Boston 
to  the  Hudson.  The  tunnel  which  the  Troy 
and  Greenfield  Road  is  obliged  to  construct  is 
much  longer  than  any  on  this  continent.  The 
work  is  one  of  real  difficulty,  but  the  object, 
to  procure  a line  free  from  steep  grades,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  lift  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  all  the  productions  that  go  east  or 
west  justify  the  expense.  There  are  recent  but 
very  strong  indications  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  certainly  complete  this  tunnel  with 
the  view  to  a continuous  and  direct  line  to  Lake 
Ontario.  Such  an  improvement  is  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  grow  th  of  Boston,  and  to  that 
active  competition  with  New  York  which  Bos- 
ton capitalists  keep  constantly  in  view.  The 
policy  which  governs  in  adopting  the  most 
northerly  line  for  crossing  the  Hudson  is  this : 
That  passengers  traveling  from  the  West  shall, 
at  the  point  of  crossing,  be  offered  greater  in- 
ducements to  proceed  to  Boston  than  to  New 
York,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  farther  the 
distance  to  New  York,  and  the  greater  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reaching  it,  the  more  disposed  will 
they  be  to  select  the  Eastern  route. 

2.  The  line  next  southerly,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  designed  to  extend  from  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  opposite 
to  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
several  towns  in  Litchfield  and  Hartford  coun- 
ties which  are  interested  in  this  road  have  voted 
to  raise  the  proportionate  expense  applicable  to 
their  section,  and  in  Dutchess  County,  in  New 
York,  through  the  enterprise  of  a few  capitalists, 
an  equal  amount  of  liberality  has  been  shown. 
The  object  of  this  road,  so  far  as  Massachusetts 
is  concerned,  is  a connection  with  th . Hudson, 
in  a manner  to  avoid  the  steep  grad  js  of  the 
Western  Railroad  and  easily  reach  the  coal- 


| mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  productions  of 
| the  Western  Country.  The  Western  road,  con- 
structed by  Whistler,  is,  particularly  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  a grand  monu- 
ment of  engineering  skill.  A stream,  by  which 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  plains,  is  crossed  twenty- 
seven  times,  by  means  of  arched  masonry  of 
considerable  height  and  span;  but  the  road  is 
an  expensive  one  to  maintain  and  operate. 

3.  The  third  line,  which  is  still  farther  south, 
and  is  designed  to  connect  roads  extending  from 
Boston  and  Providence  to  Waterbury,  by  way 
of  Hartford  with  Fishkill,  or  some  point  on  the 
Hudson  River  which  will  also  enable  the  interi- 
or towns  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  part 
of  Massachusetts  to  reach  in  the  most  direct 
manner  those  coal-fields,  and  the  productions 
which  seek  a market  by  way  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. The  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade  says  of  this  road,  in  his  report  made  in 
January  of  this  year,  that  “the  Company  has 
recently  put  the  whole  line  from  Boston  to  the 
Erie  Railway  under  contract ; the  new  portion 
is  to  be  graded  for  a double  track,  anc  !t  is 
agreed  that  the  iron  shall  be  laid  by  July,  i869. 
Upward  of  1000  men  are  now  employed  on  the 
route,  and  the  Company  confidently  expect  the 
road  to  be  open  for  traffic  at  the  time  stipulated 
in  the  contracts.” 

The  Danbury  Times  said  of  this  road,  in  a 
recent  Number,  that  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring,  that  Messrs.  Dillon 
& Co.  are  the  contractors,  and  that  in  its  west- 
ern course  it  is  located  to  run  through  Danbury. 
We  have  no  means  which  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  road  is  thus  located  ; but  it 
is  very  certain  that  its  location  must  be  in  or 
near  that  place.  A large  force  of  engineers  is 
now  engaged  (February  21)  at  and  near  Pur- 
dy’s Station  on  the  Harlem  Railroad,  in  experi- 
mental surveys  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a route 
through  that  portion  of  Westchester.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  survey  is  doubtless  to  ascertain  if  a 
better  and  cheaper  road  can  be  obtained  by 
running  to  Peekskill  than  by  running  to  Fish- 
kill. An  extent  of  country  of  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  in  width,  lying  between  Pawling’s 
Station  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  and  Purdy’s 
on  the  same  road,  has  been  examined  with  the 
closest  scrutiny  to  find  the  most  feasible  mode 
of  reaching  the  Hudson  with  economy  and  ease. 
A topographical  map  of  very  high  value  will  at 
least  be  the  consequence  of  these  surveys  if  no 
road  shall  be  constructed ; but  as  this  road  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  extent  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  yet  to 
be  expended,  and  as  the  Erie  Railroad  imme- 
diately after  the  recent  election  voted  to  give  it 
the  necessary  help,  it  may  be  supposed  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the 
time  mentioned.  Before  the  State  granted  its 
aid  in  April  last  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  Boston,  Hartford 
and  Erie  Railroad  would  be  productive  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  Boston,  and  would 
greatly  promote  the  prosperity  of  New  England ; 
and  they  earnestly  recommend  that  the  State 
should  grant  to  the  enterprise  such  aid  as  the 
Legislature  may  deem  judicious,  by  the  loan, 
upon  proper  security,  of  the  State  aid.” 

As  this  road  is  likely  to  be  soon  constructed, 
we  give  the  particulars  of  its  lines  acquired  by 
purchase  and  union.  One  line  starts  at  the  foot 
of  Sumner  Street,  Boston,  and  proceeds  south- 
westerly and  westerly,  through  Blackstone, 
Thompson,  Putnam,  Willimantic,  Hartford, 
and  Waterbury,  thence  it  is  to  go  to  the  Hud- 
son. Another  line  runs  from  Providence  to 
Willimantic.  Another  from  Thompson  to 
Southbridge,  and  then  from  Brookline  through 
Woonsocket,  Willimantic,  and  Middletown  to 
New  Haven.  The  total  amounts  to  425  miles, 
of  which  235  miles  are  contracted  and  ironed. 

The  probability  of  the  early  completion  of 
that  portion  of  the  road  extending  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  about  sixty  miles  long,  has  stimulated 
the  enterprise  of  New  Haven  into  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a road  extending  by  way  of  Derby,  the 
Titicus  Valley,  Purdy’s  Station,  and  Peekskill 
on  the  Hudson,  and  across  the  river  by  an  ele- 
vated bridge,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Erie 
Railroad  at  Suffera’s  Station. 

The  feature  of  greatest  interest  about  these 
four  several  routes  by  which  the  Eastern  States 
seek  a passage  way  over  the  State  of  New  York, 
besides  the  activity  which  they  develop,  arises 
from  the  perfect  confidence  felt  in  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  that  these 
roads  can  be  devised  and  executed  with  the 
most  perfect  certainty,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  our  own  State,  such  as  New  Jersey 
exhibits  with  respect  to  such  enterprises.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a display  on  our  part  of  a large  but 
yet  proper  liberality.  If  we  refused  this  accom- 
modation the  refusal  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
most  bitter  conflicts,  and  ultimately  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Union.  New  York  must  herself 
invoke  the  aid  of  States  on  her  western  border 
in  her  search  for  the  coveted  Western  trade,  and 
what  she  seeks  she  must  grant  to  others.  Be- 
sides, although  Boston  will  be  able  by  means 
of  these  new  routes  to  reach  the  Hudson  with- 
out ascending  very  high' elevations,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  her  to  interfere  with  the  suprem- 
acy of  New  York,  whether  the  river  be  crossed 
at  or  above  Troy,  or  at  Fishkill,  or  at  Peeks- 


kill. Such  supplies  as  reach  those  points  from 
the  West  will  float  down  the  river  to  our  great 
market,  except  for  special  reasons  they  are  or- 
dered to  the  Eastern  States  for  local  consump- 
tion. The  quantity  of  supplies  thus  needed 
along  all  these  lines  will  be  immense,  and 
doubtless  support  whatever  roads  may  be  laid 
down. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  has  in  great  part  ex- 
cited this  active  competition,  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  running  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  freight- 
ed with  the  light  articles  of  manufacture  fur- 
nished from  the  great  hive  of  Asiatic  industry, 
it  becomes  us  as  well  to  see  that  New  York  is 
ready  for  the  mighty  contest  that  is  to  rouse  the 
energy  of  nations.  An  additional  track  paral- 
lel with  the  Central  line,  and  running  through 
the  Alleghany  at  the  opening  which  the  Cen- 
tral uses  at  Little  Falls,  will  doubtless  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  productions  which  the  Pa- 
cific road9  and  some  of  these  Eastern  lines  will 
so  largely  increase. 


PROSPECTS. 

The  Democratic  leaders  have  lately  been  in 
council  at  Washington  to  determine  when  and 
where  the  next  Convention  of  the  party  shall 
meet  to  nominate  a candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  President  seized  the  occasion  to 
show  his  peculiar  claims  upon  the  nomination 
by  a defiance  of  Congress,  and  to  shelve  one 
of  his  rivals  by  nominating  General  M'Clel- 
lan  as  Minister  to  England.  The  chiefs  of  the 
party,  Mr.  August  Belmont  at  their  head, 
doubtless  compared  notes  upon  the  situation, 
and  we  will  now  take  sweet  counsel  with  them. 

The  last  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party, 
as  we  all  remember,  and  do  not  mean  to  forget, 
met  at  Chicago  at  the  end  of  August,  1864. 
The  campaign  of  Grant  in  Virginia  had  been 
long ; the  suspense  was  painful,  and  the  gener- 
al disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  Peters- 
burg mine  had  cast  a gloom  over  the  country. 
Sherman  had  not  reached  Atlanta,  and  when 
he  was  there,  what  was  to  follow  ? It  was  one 
of  the  dark  epochs  of  the  war ; and  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  Horatio  Seymour,  as  President,  made 
an  anti-war  speech.  The  resolutions  were  in- 
spired by  Vallandigham,  a frank  secessionist. 
They  derided  the  war  as  a failure,  denounced 
the  acts  Of  the  Government,  and  demanded  sur- 
render to  the  rebellion  under  the  name  of  com- 
promise. Upon  this  platform  General  M‘Clel- 
lan  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  declared  that  the  rebel  States  should 
be  allowed  to  have  their  way,  were  nomin- 
ated for  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  telegraphed 
with  triumph  through  the  country,  and  the  or- 
gans and  orators  of  the  party  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  fiercely  vituperated  the  Government 
and  the  war.  The  political  campaign  was 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  Every  State  that 
took  part  in  the  election,  except  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  declared  against 
the  Democratic  policy  of  surrender  to  the  re- 
bellion and  consequent  national  ruin ; and  of 
the  233  electoral  votes  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates received  but  21. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
his  second  term  the  organs  of  the  Democratic 
party  devoted  themselves  to  denunciation  of 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  Vice-President 
Johnson’s  drunkenness.  The  New  York  World 
described  his  speech  as  “the  spewings  of  a drunk- 
en boor,”  and  the  Vice-President  himself  as 
“ this  insolent  drunken  brute,  in  comparison 
with  whom  even  Caligula’s  horse  was  respect- 
able.” He  was  also  this  “ clownish  drunkard,” 
“betrayed  by  his  own  beastly  instincts  and  his 
boorish  mind.”  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  became  President.  From 
that  time  to  this  he  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  loyal  people  as  ex- 
pressed hv  Congress,  to  surrender  the  late  rebel 
States  to  the  exclusive  political  supremacy  of 
the  rebels,  and  to  abandon  the  freedmen  wholly 
to  the  mercies  of  the  late  master  class.  In  pur- 
suing this  policy,  which  undoes  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  work  of  the  war,  which,  if  successful, 
would  engage  the  country  in  interminable  strug- 
gles, and  which  is  repugnant  to  honor,  reason, 
and  patriotism,  the  President  has  ceased  to  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Democratic  party  a clown,  an 
insolent  brute,  a man  of  beastly  instincts,  and  a 
drunken  boor,  and  has  become  a great  constitu- 
tional statesman,  whose  words  are  no  longer 
“spewings”  but  precious  drops  of  conservative 
wisdom. 

Under  the  necessary  leadership  of  a man 
“with  ■whom  even  Caligula’s  horse  was  respect- 
able,” the  party  is  beginning  its  campaign.  He 
is  not  yet  nominated,  and  he  may  not  be  the 
candidate;  but  as  his  policy  is  that  of  the  party, 
and  as  he  commands  the  patronage,  he  is  in  the 
position  of  leader,  whether  the  other  chiefs 
approve  or  not.  But  just  here  begin  the  diffi- 
culties. It  is  easy  to  name  a place  for  the 
Convention  to  meet  — but  who  shall  be  the 
candidate?  The  West  pronounces  loudly  and 
in  advance  for  Pendleton — whose  henchman  is 
Vallandigham — and  repudiation.  The  East- 
ern States,  in  which  Democratic  leaders  are 
heavy  bondholders,  ] • efer  Seymour,  and  as 
thfiv  hav.e  succeeded  in  calling  the  Convention 
the  chances  of  Sey- 
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hour’s  nomination  are  increased.  But  the 
West  will  come  full  of  hope  and  resolution  for 
Pendleton  and  repudiation. 

The  great  Generals  of  the  war  furnish  no  can- 
didate, for  they  naturally  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  party  which  in  the  hour  of  their  peril 
and  heroism  declared  the  war  a failure  and  its 
soldiers  “Lincoln’s  hirelings.”  There  is  no  man 
upon  whom  the  party  unites.  When  the  can- 
didate is  nominated  the  party  machinery  will 
of  course  be  put  under  high-pressure  to  produce 
a factitious  enthusiasm,  but  the  bondholding 
Democrats  will  not  all  agree  to  the  repudiating 
philosophy  of  Pendleton  as  amiably  as  Mr. 
Curtius  Belmont,  and  while  they  shout  against 
the  iniquity  of  not  taxing  bonds,  will  do  all  they 
can  to  save  their  bonds  from  taxation.  Indeed 
there  is  but  one  point  upon  which  the  great 
Democratic  party  is  a unit,  and  that  is,  hostility 
to  the  equal  suffrage  of  colored  citizens.  Upon 
this  sublime  principle  it  takes  its  stand,  and 
who,  upon  the  whole,  so  proper  a representative 
of  it  as  the  Nashville  Moses  ? 

But  while  the  chiefs  consult  the  battle  be- 
gins. In  New  Hampshire,  where  the  election 
takes  place  early  in  March,  the  spirit  which  is 
to  inspire  the  Democratic  campaign  in  the 
country  is  already  manifested.  One  of  the  ora- 
tors denounces  the  “ miserable  battle-flags”  in 
the  State  House  at  Concord,  and  especially 
hates  the  memory  of  soldiers.  “I  do  not 
know,”  he  considerately  suggests,  “ as  I would 
hang  one-legged  and  one-armed  soldiers,  but  I 
would  pray  to  God  to  get  them  out  of  our  way 
ns  soon  as  possible.”  Mr.  IIenrt  Clay  Dean, 
a representative  Democratic  patriot,  seizes  a 
cane  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  speeches,  and 
rushes  at  a dissenting  auditor,  threatening  to 
beat  out  his  brains.  Mr.  C.  Chauncey  Burr, 
another  of  the  same  kind,  contemptuously  asks 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  New  Hampshire 
regiments,  or  sustained  them,  “Who  are  con- 
quered— you  or  the  South  ? I say  you  are  con- 
quered. You  can  never  conquer  the  South, 
and  I pray  God  you  never  may."  This  Demo- 
cratic Ajax  begins  the  campaign  of  1868  precise- 
ly where  his  party  began  it  at  Chicago  in  18G4, 
by  declaring  the  war  a failure,  and  advising  us 
to  sue  for  terms.  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce  also 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  election,  and  his 
activity  naturally  recalls  his  cheerful  letter  to 
Jefferson  Davis  in  January,  1860,  in  which 
he  wrote:  “The  fighting  will  not  be  along 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  merely;  it  will  be 
within  our  own  borders,  our  own  streets.” 

All  this  does  not  seem  to  be  very  promising 
for  the  Democratic  party.  To  be  sure  Mr. 
Vallandigham  is  going  to  speak  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  perhaps  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  and 
Mr.  Brick  Pomeroy  can  be  persuaded  to  come 
over  and  help.  But  we  remark  with  concern 
that  the  mass  meeting  of  the  “Prisoners  of 
State” — that  is,  of  men  who  were  caught  en- 
deavoring to  betray  the  country  to  the  rebellion 
after  the  high  Vallandigham  manner,  was  in- 
definitely postponed.  And  amidst  all  this  dis- 
traction and  perplexity  of  the  great  party  of  re- 
action, of  negro  hate,  and  of  special  privilege, 
how  exasperating  to  see  the  great  party  of 
equal  rights — the  party  that  did  not  believe  the 
war  a failure,  nor  invite  national  ruin — the 
party  of  national  justice  and  patriotism,  warmly 
uniting  upon  the  wise  and  magnanimous  chief 
of  the  army  of  loyal  citizens  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  and  calmly  insisting  upon  main- 
taining the  national  honor,  and  upon  the  con- 
sent not  of  a disaffected  class  but  of  the  whole 
people,  as  their  policy  of  reconstruction. 


BUSINESS  REVIVING. 

There  is  cause  for  general  congratulation 
that  the  country  has  escaped  that  avalanche  of 
evils  which  it  was  predicted  would  overtake  it 
during  the  winter  just  past.  Instead  of  the 
prevailing  distress  and  business  stagnation  of 
the  autumn  having  been  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  we  are  able  to  note  a marked 
improvement  in  nearly  every  department  of  in- 
dustry, despite  the  numerous  obstacles,  politic- 
al, financial,  and  otherwise,  which  have  been  in- 
terposed. We  know  not  how  much  assurance 
of  future  benefit  to  build  upon  present  indica- 
tions, but  we  are  disposed  to  make  the  most  of 
them,  and  to  take  fresh  courage  in  renewed  ef- 
forts to  lift  our  business  interests  out  of  the 
slough  in  which  they  have  long  been  mired. 

It  is  tree  that  Congress  has  not  shown  itself 
particularly  astute  in  its  management  of  finan- 
cial questions,  nor  has  it  adopted  any  decisive 
measures  of  positive  relief.  Nevertheless,  what 
has  been  done  is  of  a character  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  effect  an  improvement  in  the  busi- 
ness aspect  of  the  country  generally.  It  is  now 
settled  that  there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  the 
volume  of  the  currency  for  the  present,  one  way 
or  the  other,  either  in  the  direction  of  expan- 
sion or  contraction;  repudiation  is  scotched, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith  as- 
sured ; the  National  Banking  system  will  be 
fostered  and  protected ; while  in  all  that  con- 
cerns taxation  and  expenditure  progress  in  the 
right  direction  is  perceptible. 

This  improvement  in  trade  is  specially  note- 
worthy in  the  Southern  States — due  chiefly  to 
the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  from  1 5 J 
to  24  @ 25  cents.  Under  its  magical  influence 
the  fleecy  staple  is  ptt^jiL fijo/ni  dusty 


places  of  long  concealment,  and  there  is  prom- 
ise that  the  crop  will  exceed  by  3oo,ooo  bales 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  Fall.  The  local 
press  speaks  in  cheerful  tones  of  future  pros- 
pects. Country  merchants  are  generally  meet- 
ing their  obligations,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion some  time  ago,  when  cotton  fell  to  so  low 
a price  ; planters  are  paying  up  their  indebted- 
ness of  1867,  and  help  is  promised  them  to 
carry  on  the  fanning  operations  of  the  current 
year ; negroes  are  inclined  to  make  contracts ; 
and  the  once  despondent  and  apathetic  are  pre- 
paring to  go  to  work  to  raise  cotton  and  corn 
with  as  much  animation  as  though  they  were 
just  commencing  life.  In  the  culture  of  rice, 
too,  very  few  have  failed  to  make  remunerative 
crops,  w hile  the  profits  of  those  who  have  held 
on  for  an  advance  have  been  very  large.  Un- 
der an  impetus  such  as  this  land  is  rising  in 
value,  and  tracts  that  have  been  abandoned  for 
several  years  are  now  being  taken  up  for  culti- 
vation. The  press  is  most  urgent  in  pressing 
upon  Northern  men  the  advantages  which  the 
present'  holds  out  to  them,  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing disposition  among  capitalists  to  avail 
themselves  of  them.  Within  a few  days  past 
planters  have  been  able  to  negotiate  numerous 
loans  here  in  New  York. 

Of  course  this  activity  at  the  South  has  its 
effect  upon  trade  here,  the  more  especially  as 
Southern  merchants  are  buying  a fair  bill  of 
dry-goods  and  general  merchandise  for  the 
Spring  consumption.  Cotton  goods  have  ma- 
terially advanced,  and  mills  which  had  stopped 
or  were  running  on  short  time  are  employing 
more  hands.  In  the  foreign  Dry-Goods  trade 
there  is  also  a perceptible  improvement,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  business  generally,  not  only 
here,  but  in  New  England  and  the  West.  Down 
East  there  are  signs  of  a disposition  among  the 
ship-builders  to  resume  business,  and  several 
contracts  have  already  been  made.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  shoe  business  is  looking  up;  the 
iron  mills  of  Troy  have  started  anew  ; locomo- 
tive works  are  increasing  their  scale  of  opera- 
tions; the  building  trades  here  and  at  the  West 
promise  an  amount  of  work  for  the  coming  sea- 
son fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The  Alba- 
ny Board  of  Trade  reports  the  business  of  that 
city  as  largely  on  the  increase,  and  in  the  main 
prosperous.  This  is  the  pleasing  information 
that  comes  to  us  piecemeal  from  various  quar- 
ters. Let  us  hope  that  the  promise  of  return- 
ing prosperity  will  not  fail  of  the  fulfillment; 
for  the  interests  involved  are  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  the  return 
of  former  commercial  activity  are  indispensa- 
ble to  our  continued  vitality  as  a nation.  With- 
out it  all  legislative  contrivances  for  reducing 
our  burdens  can  avail  nothing.  We  have 
heard  the  question  of  resumption  and  the 
schemes  for  adjusting  the  currency  discussed 
from  every  conceivable  stand-point  of  financial 
ingenuity ; but  any  measure  adopted,  however 
wise,  can  never  be  one-half  so  potent  as  that 
simple  productive  power  which  grows  with  our 
annual  growth  and  expands  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  If  we  take  the  history 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  as  a guide,  we  shall 
readily  perceive  that  time  alone  may  accom- 
plish all  that  is  required  to  remedy  present 
evils.  Following  the  like  ratio  of  progress,  the 
present  redundant  volume  of  the  currency  will 
all  be  absorbed  by  the  business  of  the  country 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  A nation,  like  an 
individual,  can  only  work  his  wray  out  of  debt 
by  the  slow  process  of  developing  the  value  of 
his  property.  Fifteen  yearn  hence  our  greatly 
expanded  resources,  our  increased  productive 
power,  and  the  greater  volume  of  our  products 
seeking  exchange,  will  bring  the  value  of  gold 
and  paper -money  to  a close  approximation. 
Besides,  our  present  annual  gold  product  of 
$100,000,000  would  of  itself  nearly  suffice  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt  in  fifteen  years.  The 
volume  of  our  currency  will  rest  upon  no  doubt- 
fid  basis  then,  and  resumption  must  come  nat- 
urally and  necessarily,  if  not  accomplished 
sooner  by  extraneous  means ; but  so  long  as 
the  currency  continues  disproportionate  to  the 
commercial  necessities  of  the  country,  we  must 
suffer  financial  disturbance.  Any  decided  im- 
provement in  trade  is  therefore  to  be  hailed  as 
a substantial  advance  made  toward  the  final 
accomplishment  of  the  great  national  purpose. 


SYEACUSE. 

The  reactionary  newspapers  which  have 
shouted  loud  and  long  over  the  result  of  some 
of  the  elections  for  supervisors  in  this  State 
have  not  very  vociferously  called  attention  to 
the  late  city  election  in  Syracuse.  Last  year 
the  Democrats  in  that  city  elected  their  candi- 
date for  Mayor  by  some  two  hundred  majority. 
This  year  they  nominated,  in  eager  accordance 
with  the  real  tendency  of  the  reaction,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  Copperheads  in  the 
State,  John  A.  Green,  Jun.  The  Republic- 
ans nominated  Charles  Andrew's,  one  of  the 
delegates  at  large  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  ; one  of  the  most  sagacious,  able, 

> and  influential  delegates  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention ; and  a man  whose  personal  char- 
acter fitly  represents  the  purity  and  humanity 
of  his  political  principles.  The  Republicans 
| also  nominated  1’atrick  Corbett  as  Justice; 


also  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished of  the  young  Irishmen  of  New  York. 
The  contest  was  very  warm,  and  was  regarded 
with  great  interest  as  of  peculiar  significance. 
The  result  wras  the  election  of  Mr.  Andrew's 
and  his  ticket  by  more  than  a hundred  ma- 
jority, a gain  of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  over  the  last  spring. 

This  election  shows  that  the  reaction  is  spend- 
ing itself ; and  it  reminds  the  Republicans  that 
their  candidates  must  be  both  in  character  and 
ability  really  representative  of  the  party,  or  the 
full  vote  can  not  be  polled.  If  vve  nominate 
the  best  men  we  nominate  the  strongest.  That 
is  a truth  which  we  hope  all  our  Conventions, 
for  greater  or  smaller  nominations,  will  steadily 
bear  in  mind.  If  doubtful  men  are  nominated 
from  any  questionable  consideration  their  very 
names  invite  defeat,  and  their  reputations  de- 
serve it.  And  the  attempt  of  party  papers, 
when  such  men  are  nominated,  to  dragoon  all 
dissenters  into  supporting  them,  is  merely  a 
systematic  demoralization  of  which  any  party 
will  surely  pay  the  penalty. 


RAILROAD  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY. 

We  have  long  since  urged  in  these  columns 
the  construction  of  comfortable  railroad  cars. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  money 
should  fail  to  buy  that  accommodation  in  the 
car  which  it  can  always  secure  in  the  hotel ; and 
the  experiment  is  now  trying  of  a variety  of 
cars.  Upon  the  Hudson  River  and  Central 
Roads  there  has  been,  during  the  last  season,  a 
carriage  called  the  Palace  car,  which  was  at- 
tached to  some  of  the  through  trains  to  Buffalo. 
Its  movement  was  very  steady  and  quiet.  The 
car  w'as  divided  into  little  rooms  connecting  by 
a passage  along  the  side  upon  which  the  rooms 
opened.  The  wood  was  black-walnut,  and  the 
furnishing  was  luxurious.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  is 
understood  not  to  have  smiled  upon  the  Palace 
car ; but  we  do  not  know  for  what  reason.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  many  travelers  found  it 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  gladly  paid  the 
increase  of  fare  which  was  demanded  for  the 
greater  comfort. 

The  New  Haven  Road  has  recently  placed 
some  new  cars  upon  the  express  trains  to  Bos- 
ton, modeled  upon  the  European  car  with  im- 
provements. Among  these  is  the  system  of 
warming  by  hot  pipes,  which,  ttpjn  trial  on  one 
of  the  coldest  days  of  this  cold  season,  wgp  found 
to  work  well.  Besides  this  convenience  there 
is  the  usual  bell-rope  connecting  with  the  loco- 
motive ; the  closet  in  each  apartment  of  the  car, 
and  the  little  space  between  the  roof  of  the  car 
and  each  partition,  so  that  no  part  is  absolutely 
separated  from  another.  Somewhat  similar  car- 
riages have  been  in  use  upon  the  Fall  River  and 
Boston  Road  for  some  time. 

If  now  the  same  rigorous  regard  is  shown  for 
the  safety  as  for  the  comfort  of  travelers,  our 
roads  should  soon  l»c  the  best  in  the  world. 
But  every  body  shudders  in  such  frosty  weath- 
er as  we  have  lately  seen  in  thinking  of  the  hor- 
rible accidents  from  broken  rails  and  wheels 
which  the  newspapers  will  surely  unfold.  Nor 
can  public  attention  be  too  strenuously  directed 
to  the  subject.  There  are  hundreds  of  escapes 
and  accidents  with  no  fatal  results  which  are 
never  heard  of.  Even  Mr.  Vanderbilt  discon- 
tinued some  of  the  signal-men  upon  the  Hudson 
River  Road,  but  presently  restored  them.  Yet 
there  is  no  road  in  the  country  which  is  more 
exposed  to  danger,  and  upon  every  rod  of  which 
there  should  be  such  constant  supervision.  We 
hope  that  after  the  terrible  experience  of  this 
winter,  in  which  so  many  accidents  have  ended 
in  the  burning  of  the  cars,  that  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt will  abolish  all  the  stoves  in  his  cars  be- 
fore another  season.  He  has  identified  his 
name  with  several  of  the  great  roads  that  radi- 
nte  from  this  city.  If  he  will  make  them  as 
safe  ns  they  will  probably  be  profitable  his  fame 
will  be  enviable. 

A correspondent  who  travels  a great  deal, 
and  who  has  seen,  he  says,  with  pleasure  the 
interest  which  Harper's  Weekly  takes  in  the 
welfare  of  travelers,  writes  us  the  following 
word  upon  “Wretched  Railroads:” 

"A  correspondent  In  a late  Number  of  your  paper 
brings  into  favorable  notice  the  manage  incut  of  a 
Vermont  railroad ; and  justly,  too,  I think.  But  per- 
mit me  to  say  a word  of  another  road  in  the  same 
State,  but  of  a different  nature,  and  that,  too,  npon 
which  the  sad  disaster  at  Northfleld  bridge  occurred 
only  a few  weeks  since.  But  from  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  cither  of  these  roads,  and  such  interest 
only  as  every  traveler  must  have,  willing  or  not; 
and  that  the  demands  of  safety. 

“ A few  weeks  since,  while  riding  over  the  Vermont 
Central,  having  become  fatigued  from  the  constant  I 
jolting  of  the  cars,  I arose  from  the  seat  and  stood  at  | 
the  rear  end  of  the  car,  which  was  also  the  rear  of  the 
train,  and  thought  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  long 
ride  with  views  of  the  rugged  mountain  scenery  ex- 
posed by  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  road.  And 
here  I discovered  much  of  the  cauge  for  the  severe 
jolting  I had  experienced.  The  tremendous  freights 
which  go  thundering  over  this  road  have  left  their  im- 
pression upon  the  rails  in  such  a manner  that,  if  the 
officers  of  the  Company  ever  pass  over  it,  even  with 
eyes  shut,  they  must  be  reminded  of  neglected  duty. 

A great  part  of  the  surface  rail  has  become  so  crushed 
and  splintered  away  as  to  certainly suggest  accidents; 
and  the  ends  fail  so  much  of  meeting  in  many  in- 
stances that  when  the  wheels  sank  and  rebounded 
from  those  villainous  spaces  it  required  a firm  grasp 
upon  objects  at  either  side  to  maintain  a comparative- 
ly upright  position.  There  are,  perhaps,  scores  of 
ronds  in  this  country  in  equally  bad  condition,  hut  is 


it  wrong— or  rather  is  it  not  right— to  particularize 
roads  even  of  this  sort,  when  the  safety  of  thousands 
of  lives  are  daily  at  stake  t If  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  railroad  managers  looks  only  to  stock-dividends, 
have  not  the  people,  by  whom,  indirectly,  corporate 
privileges  are  granted,  also  some  interests  which  de- 
serve consideration  ? There  are  thousands  who  think, 
with  you,  that  they  have,  and  among  the  number, 
“Baileu  No.  2." 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 

A meeting  called  by  Governor  Fenton,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  M'Clintock,  Adams,  Storrs,  Hitch 
cock,  Vinton,  Prime,  Dix,  Tyng,  Jun.,  Cur- 
ry, Bishop  Potter,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
W.  E.  Dodge,  Peter  Cooper,  A.  A.  Low,  with 
many  other  leading  clergymen  and  citizens,  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  March,  in 
behalf  of  Washington  College,  Virginia.  These 
gentlemen  regard  the  situation  and  associations 
of  the  College  as  a peculiarly  desirable  point  for 
creating  an  educational  fund  whose  benefits  shall 
be  shared  by  all  the  Southern  States.  There  is 
no  subject  more  important,  there  is  nothing  more 
absolutely  essential  to  peaceful  reconstruction, 
than  general  education  in  those  States.  Mr. 
Beecher  and  other  earnest  and  eloquent  gentle- 
men are  to  address  the  meeting  in  aid  of  the  Col- 
lege, of  which  General  Lee  is  President.  We 
trust  that  those  who  wish  to  do  what  they  can  to 
heal  all  national  wounds  will  give  the  subject  a 
candid  and  thoughtful  attention. 


THE  JUNKER  HOF  OF  KONIGS- 
BERG. 

It  would  be  singular  if  in  two  such  portly  vol- 
umes ns  those  in  which  William  Hepworth  Dixon 
author  of  “the  New  America,”  gives  the  world 
his  rhapsodical  theories  about  “ spiritual  wives,’ 
there  should  not  be  at  least  one  or  tw  o good  ideas, 
or  facts,  or  descriptions.  The  good  ideas  are  few, 
and  the  “ facts”  very  dubious;  but  there  is  a very 
good  description  of  the  Junker  Hof  of  Kbnigs 
berg,  which  is  a German  lecture  ball,  something 
after  the  order  of  the  English  Guildhall,  and  a 
happy  mixture  of  the  lecture-room  of  our  Cooper 
Institnte  and  the  Atlantic  Garden.  It  is  a picture 
of  a lecture-hall  in  a Prussian  city  “where  the 
churches  are  government  offices,  the  preachers 
are  police  magistrates,  and  the  sendees  are  gov- 
erned by  rules  as  stem  as  the  articles  of  w ar.  ” 

“The  Junker  Ilof  is  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a desert  place.  Here  the  great 
merchants  hold  tlieir  balls;  the  great  bankers 
spread  tlieir  boards.  Here  the  political  battles 
of  the  town  and  province  are  fought  out.  Here 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Rupp  delights  a fashionable 
audience  by  his  eloquence;  and  Dr.  Jolowica 
discourses  to  a body  of  reforming  Jews.  Any 
great  singer  who  may  w ander  into  Ost  Preussen 
is  beard  in  the  Junker  Hof.  The  hall  belongs 
to  the  city,  and  the  use  of  it  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  town-council ; but,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  it  is  seldom  refused  when  the  applicants 
are  of  standing  in  the  place.  In  the  same  room 
Johann  Jacoby  dilates  to  the  democracy  on  the 
rights  of  man ; and  Karl  Rosenkranz  whispers 
to  the  higher  classes  on  the  charms  of  philosophy 
and  art.  I have  been  invited  to  an  evening  par- 
ty, given  iu  this  hall,  by  the  foreign  Consuls,  to 
the  cream  of  the  cream,  where  the  young  ladies 
dance  and  flirt,  while  the  older  people  drink  tea 
and  play  at  whist.  In  a w'ord,  every  thing  that 
happens  in  Konigsberg  happens  in  the  Junker 
Hof.  The  room  is  large  and  nobly  planned,  as 
becomes  the  birth-place  of  German  liberalism, 
the  cradle  (as  it  boasts)  of  the  new  Fatherland. 
The  walls  are  rough  with  gods  and  nymphs,  w ith 
busts  of  heroes,  kings,  and  poets.  Twro  large 
candelabra  hang  from  the  roof.  Apollo  smiler 
from  the  ceiling,  on  which  he  is  reclining,  in 
hright-red  paint,  his  lyre  in  hand,  with  Mercury 
anil  Aurora  in  attendance  on  his  godship.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEACHMEXT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON. 

Ox  Friday,  February  21,  President  Johnson  trans- 
mitted to  both  Ilotises  of  Congress  a Message  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  removed  Secretary  of  War  Star- 
ton,  and  had  appointed  Adjutant-General  Lorenzo 
Thomas  in  his  place.  Great  excitement  ensued  in 
both  Houses.  The  Senate  at  once  went  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  extraordinary  action  of  the 
President,  and  after  due  deliberation  passed  a resolu- 
tion declaring  that  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  w hose  authority  M . 
Johnson  claimed  to  have  acted,  the  President  had  no 
power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate 
any  other  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  officer 
ad  interim. 

In  the  House  action  was  not  less  prompt.  A resolu 
tion  to  the  effect  that  Andrew  Johnson  be  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  was  offered,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  This 
resolution  was  reported  back  by  the  Committee  on 
February  22,  and  the  debate  was  begun  with  great 
spirit  on  the  same  day.  It  ended  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  at  five  o’clock  p.m.,  when  a vote  wras  taken,  and 
the  resolution  (which  reads  thus : “ Resolved,  Tin.. 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors")  war- 
adopted  by  a vote  of  126  yeas  to  4T  nays. 

In  the  mean  time  Adjutant-General  Thomas  had  re- 
peatedly demanded  possession  of  the  War-office,  and 
| had  as  repeatedly  been  refused  by  Secretary  Stanton, 
j who  also  caused  his  arrest  for  exercising  or  attempt- 
1 ing  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

CONGRESS. 


Senator  Wilson’s  very  important  bill  reducing  the 
army  by  abolishing  several  grades,  discharging  bands, 
etc.,  passed  the  Senate  on  February  17.  The  Army 
Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  Feb- 
rnnry  20.  It  appropriates  $33,032,093  for  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  year. 

The  House  on  February  17  appropriated  $50,000  for 
the  relief  of  destitute  citizAs  imprisoned  abroad. 

NEWS  ITEM. 


The  Florida  Convention  adopted  a Constitution  on 
February  24,  and  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on 
the  Olh,  7th,  and  8th  of  April.  It  declares  universal 
suffrage;  abolishes  all  proscription  and  test  oaths; 
foreigners  are  made  voters  on  a declaration  of  their 
intention  to  become  citizens.;  and  an  educational  suf- 
frage afier  the  year  1S30, 
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TI1E  LOST  ARM. — “I 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL  LORENZO  THOMAS,  U.S.A. 


given  charge  of  the  national  cemeteries.  He  is 
an  old  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age ; has  been 
in  the  army  for  forty-five  years,  and  Adjutant- 
General  since  March  7, 186 1 . Our  portrait  above 
is  a faithful  representation  of  his  countenance.  / . 


during  the  war,  but  was  at  first  employed  in  the 
War-ofliee  at  Washington  ; he  was  relieved  of 
that  duty  by  Secretary  Stanton,  and  ordered  to 
the  inspection  and  organization  of  the  colored 
troops  of  the  Southwest.  Subsequently  he  was 


famous  George  H.  Thomas,  who  defeated  Zol- 
licoffer  at  Mill  Springs,  Kentucky,  saved  Rose- 
crans’s  army  at  Chickamauga,  and  who  held  Chat- 
tanooga and  Nashville.  Adjutant-General  Lo- 
bknzo  Thomas  held  no  command  in  the  field 


GENERAL  LORENZO  THOMAS. 

Adjutant-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  late- 
ly appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  acting 
Secretary  of  War,  is  not,  as  many  supposed,  the 
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HARPER’S  weekly. 


MAitcn  7,  1868.] 


I “Don’t  distress  yourself,  Mr.  Betteredge,’’ 
| says  the  Sergeant,  with  more  kindness  than 
I had  any  right  to  expect  from  him.  “In 
my  line  of  life,  if  we  were  quick  at  taking 
offense  we  shouldn’t  be  worth  salt  to  our  por- 
ridge. If  it’s  any  comfort  to  you,  collar  nje 
agaiu.  You  don’t  in  the  least  know  how  to  do 
it ; but  I’ll  overlook  your  awkwardness  in  con- 
sideration of  your  feelings.” 

He  curled  up  at  the  comers  of  his  lips,  and, 
in  his  own  dreary  way,  seemed  to  think  he  had 
delivered  himself  of  a very  good  joke. 

I led  him  into  my  ow  n little  sitting-room  and 
closed  the  door. 

‘ ‘ Tell  me  the  truth,  Sergeant,  ”1  said.  “ What 
dp  you  suspect  ? It’s  no  kindness  to  hide  it  from 
me  now.” 

“I  don’t  suspect,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff.  “I 
know’.” 

My  unlucky  temper  began  to  get  the  better  of 
me  again. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  in  plain  English,”  I 
said,  “that  Miss  Rachel  has  stolen  her  own  Dia- 
mond ?” 

“Yes,”  says  the  Sergeant;  “that  is  what  I 
mean  to  tell  you  in  so  many  words.  Miss  Ve- 
rinder has  been  in  secret  possession  of  the  Moon- 
stone from  first  to  last ; and  she  has  taken  Ro- 
sanna Spearman  into  her  confidence  because  she 
has  calculated  on  our  suspecting  Rosanna  Spear- 
man of  the  theft.  There  is  the  whole  case  in  a 
nut-shell.  Collar  me  again,  Mr.  Betteredge.  If 
it’s  any  vent  to  your  feelings,  collar  me  again.” 

God  help  me ! my  feelings  were  not  to  be  re- 
lieved in  that  way.  “Give  me  your  reasons!” 
That  was  all  I could  say  to  him. 

‘ ‘ You  shall  hear  my  reasons  to-morrowr,  ” said 
the  Sergeant.  “ If  Miss  Yerinder  refuses  to  put 
off  her  visit  to  her  aunt  (which  you  will  find 
Miss  Verinder  will  do),  I shall  be  obliged  to  lay 
the  w hole  case  before  your  mistress  to-morrow. 
And  as  I don’t  know  what  may  come  of  it,  I 
shall  request  you  to  be  present  and  to  hear  what 
passes  on  both  sides.  Let  the  matter  rest  for 
to-night.  No,  Mr.  Betteredge,  you  don’t  get  a 
word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  Moonstone  out 
of  me.  There  is  your  table  spread  for  supper. 
That’s  one  of  the  many  human  infirmities  which 
I always  treat  tenderly.  _ If  you  will  ring  the 
bell,  I’ll  say  grace.  ‘ For  what  we  are  going  to 
receive — ’ ” 

“ I wish  you  a good  appetite  to  it, 'Sergeant,” 
I said.  “ My  appetite  is  gone.  I’ll  wait  and 
see  you  served,  and  then  I’ll  ask  you  to  excuse 
me  if  I go  aw  ay  and  try  to  get  the  better  of 
this  by  myself.” 

I saw  him  served  with  the  best  of  ever}*  thing 
— and  I shouldn’t  have  been  sorry  if  the  best  of 
every  thing  had  choked  him.  The  head  garden- 
er (Mr.  Begbie)  came  in  at  the  same  time  with 
his  weekly  account.  The  Sergeant  got  on  the 
subject  of  roses  and  the  merits  of  grass  walks 
and  gravel  walks  immediately.  I left  the  two 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  m the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

We  found  my  lady  with  no  light  in  the  room 
but  the  reading-lamp.  The  shade  was  screwed 
down  so  as  to  overshadow  her  face.  Instead  of 
looking  up  at  us  in  her  usual  straightforward  way, 
she  sat  close  at  the  table,  and  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
obstinately  on  an  open  book. 

“Officer,”  she  said,  “is  it  important  to  the 
inquiry  you  are  conducting  to  know'  beforehand 
if  any  person  noAV  in  this  house  wishes  to  leave 
it?” 

“Most  important,  my  lady.” 

“I  have  to  tell  you,  then,  that  Miss  Verinder 
proposes  going  to  stay  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Able- 
white,  of  Frizinghall.  She  has  arranged  to  leave 
us  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.'’ 

Sergeant  Cuff  looked  at  me.  I made  a step 
forward  to  speak  to  my  mistress — and,  feeling 
my  heart  fail  me,  (if  I must  own  it),  took  a step 
back  again,  and  said  nothing. 

“May  I ask  your  ladyship  when  Miss  Verin- 
der first  thought  of  going  to  her  aunt’s?”  in- 
quired the  Sergeant. 

“About  an  hour  since,”  answered  my  mis- 
tress. 

Sergeant  Cuff  looked  at  me  once  more.  They 
say  old  people’s  hearts  are  not  very  easily  moved. 
My  heart  couldn’t  have  thumped  much  harder 
than  it  did  now,  if  I had  been  five-and-twenty 
again ! 

“I  have  no  claim,  my  lady,”  says  the  Ser- 
geant, ‘ * to  control  Miss  Verinder’s  actions.  All 
I can  ask  you  to  do  is  to  put  off  her  depart- 
ure, if  possible,  till  later  in  the  day.  I must  go 
to  Frizinghall  myself  to-morrow  morning — and 
I shall  be  back  by  two  o’clock,  if  not  before. 
If  Miss  Verinder  can  be  kept  here  till  that  time, 
I should  w ish  to  say  two  words  to  her — unex- 
pectedly— before  she  goes.  ” 

My  lady  directed  me  to  give  the  coachman 
her  orders  that  the  carriage  was  not  to  come 
for  Miss  Rachel  until  two  o’clock.  “Have  you 
more  to  say  ?”  she  asked  of  the  Sergeant,  when 
this  had  been  done. 

“Only  one  thing,  your  ladyship.  If  Miss 
Verinder  is  surprised  at  this  change  in  the  ar- 
rangements, please  not  to  mention  Me  as  being 
the  cause  of  putting  off  her  journey.” 

My  mistress  lifted  her  head  suddenly  from 
her  book  as  if  she  was  going  to  say  something 
—checked  herself  by  a great  effort— and,  look- 
ing back  again  at  the  open  page,  dismissed  us 
with  a sign  of  her  hand. 

“That’s  a wonderful  woman,”  said  Sergeant 
Cuff,  when  we  were  out  in  the  hall  again.  “But 
for  her  self-control  the  mystery  that  puzzles  you, 
Mr.  Betteredge,  would  have  been  at  an  end  to- 
night.” 

At  those  words  the  truth  rushed  at  last  into 
my  stupid  old  head.  For  the  moment  I sup- 
pose I must  have  gone  clean  out  of  my  senses. 
I seized  the  Sergeant  by  the  collar  of  his  coat 
and  pinned  him  against  the  wall. 

“Damn  you!”  I cried  out,  “there’s  some- 
thing wrong  about  Miss  Rachel — and  you  have 
been  hiding  it  from  me  all  this  time !” 

Sergeant  Cuff  looked  up  at  me — flat  against 
the  wall — without  stirring  a hand  or  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  melancholy  face. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “you’ve  guessed  it  at  last !” 

My  hand  dropped  from  his  collar,  and  my 
head  sunk  on  my  breast.  Please  to  remember, 
as  some  excuse  for  my  breaking  out  as  I did, 
that  I had  served  the  family  for  fifty  years. 
Miss  Rachel  had  climbed  upon  my  knees,  and 
pulled  my  whiskers,  many  and  many  a time  when 
she  was  a child.  Mss  Rachel  with  all  her  faults, 
had  been,  to  my  mind,  the  dearest  and  prettiest 
and  Lest  young  mistress  that  ever  an  old  servant 
waited  on,  and  loved.  I begged  Sergeant  Cuff’s 
pardon,  but  I am  afraid  I did  it  with  w atery  eyes, 
and  not  in  a von’  becoming  wav. 


I SEIZED  THE  SERGEANT  BY  THE  COLLAR  OF  HIS  COAT  AND  PINNED  HIM 
AGAINST  THE  WALL." 


particular  room  to  go  to,  I took  a turn  on  the 
terrace,  and  thought  it  over  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness by  myself.  It  doesn’t  much  matter  what 
my  thoughts  were.  1 felt  wretchedly  old,  and 
worn  out,  and  unfit  for  my  place — and  began  to 
wonder,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  when  it 
would  please  God  to  take  me.  With  all  this  I 
held  firm,  notwithstanding,  to  my  belief  in  Miss 
Rachel.  If  Sergeant  Cuff  had  been  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory,  and  had  told  me  that  my  young  lady 
had  mixed  herself  up  in  a mean  and  guilty  plot, 
I should  have  had  but  one  answer  for  Solomon, 
wise  as  he  was:  “You  don't  know  her,  and  I 


together,  and  went  out  w ith  a heavy  heart. 
This  was  the  first  trouble  I remember  for  many 
a long  year  which  wasn’t  to  be  blown  off  by  a 
whiff  of  tobacco,  and  w’hich  was  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Being  restless  and  miserable,  and  having  no 


My  meditations  w’ere  interrupted  by  Samuel. 
He  brought  me  a written  message  from  my  mis- 
tress. 

Going  into  the  house  to  get  a light  to  read  it 
by,  Samuel  remarked  that  there  seemed  a change 
coming  in  the  w eather.  My  troubled  mind  had 
prevented  me  from  noticing  it  before.  But,  now 
my  attention  w as  roused,  I heard  the  dogs  un- 
easy, and  the  wind  moaning  low.  Looking  up 
at  the  sky,  1 saw  the  rack  of  clouds  getting 
blacker  and  blacker,  and  hurrying  faster  and 
faster  over  a watery  moon.  "Wild  w eather  com- 
ing— Samuel  was  right,  wild  w eather  coming. 

The  message  from  my  lady  informed  me  that 
the  magistrate  at  Frizinghall  had  written  to  re- 
mind her  about  the  three  Indians.  Early  in  the 
coming  week  the  rogues  must  needs  be  released, 
and  left  free  to  follow’  their  own  devices.  If  we 
had  any  more  questions  to  ask  them,  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  Having  forgotten  to  mention 
this  when  she  had  last  seen  Sergeant  Cuff,  my 
mistress  now  desired  me  to  supply  the  omission. 
The  Indians  had  gone  clean  out  of  my  head  (as 
they  have,  no  doubt,  gone  clean  out  of  yours). 
I didn’t  see  much  use  in  stirring  that  subject 
again.  However,  I obeyed  my  orders  on  the 
spot,  as  a matter  of  course. 

I found  Sergeant  Cuff  and  the  gardener,  with 
a bottle  of  Scotch  whisky  between  them,  head 
over  ears  in  an  argument  on  the  growing  of  roses. 
The  Sergeant  was  so  deeply  interested  that  he 
held  up  his  hand,  and  signed  to  me  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  discussion,  when  I came  in.  As  far  ns 
I could  understand  it,  the  question  between  them 
was,  whether  the  white  moss-rose  did,  or  did  not, 
require  to  he  budded  on  the  dog-rose  to  make  it 
grow  well.  Mr.  Begbie  said.  Yes  ; and  Sergeant 
Cuff  said,  No.  They  appealed  to  me  as  hotly  as 
a couple  of  boys.  Knowing  nothing  w hatever 
about  the  growing  of  roses,  I steered  a middle 
' course — just  as  her  majesty’s  judges  do,  when  the 
scales  of  justice  bother  them  by  hanging,  even 
to  a hair.  “Gentlemen,”  1 remarked,  “there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides/’  In  the  tem- 
porary lull  produced  by  that  impartial  sentence 
I laid  my  lady’s  written  message  on  the  table 
under  the  eyes  of  Sergeant  Cuff 

I had  got  by  this  time  as  nearly  ns  might  be 
to  hate  the  Sergeant.  But  truth  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  respect  of  readiness  of  mind, 
he  was  a wonderful  man. 

In  half  a minute  after  he  had  read  the  mes- 
sage he  had  looked  back  into  his  memory  for 
Superintendent  Seegrave's  report;  had  picked 
out  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Indians  were 
concerned  ; and  was  ready  with  his  answ  er.  A 
certain  great  traveler,  who  understood  the  Indians 
and  their  language,  had  figured  in  Mr.  Seegrave’s 
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report,  hadn’t  he  ? Very  well.  Did  I know  the 
gentleman’s  name  and  address?  Very  well  again. 
Would  I write  them  on  the  back  of  my  lady’s 
message?  Much  obliged  to  me.  Sergeant  Cutf 
would  look  that  gentleman  up  when  he  went  to 
Frizinghall  in  the  morning. 

‘ 4 Do  you  expect  any  thing  to  come  of  it  ?”  I 
a sked . 4 4 Superintendent  Seegrave  found  the  In- 

dians as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.” 

“Superintendent  Seegrave  has  been  proved 
wrong,  up  to  this  time,  in  all  his  conclusions,” 
answered  the  Sergeant.  4 4 It  may  be  worth  while 
to  find  out  to-morrow  whether  Superintendent 
Seegrave  was  wrong  about  the  Indians  as  well.” 
With  that  he  turned  to  Mr.  Begbie,  and  took  up 
the  argument  again  exactly  at  the  place  where  it 
had  left  oil'.  “This  question  between  us  is  a 
question  of  soils  and  seasons,  and  patience  and 
pains,  Mr.  Gardener.  Now  let  me  put  it  to  you 
from  another  point  of  view.  Y ou  take  your  w h ite 
moss-rose — ” 

By  that  time  I had  closed  the  door  on  them, 
and  was  out  of  heating  of  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

In  the  passage  I met  Penelope  hanging  about, 
and  asked  what  she  was  waiting  for. 

She  was  waiting  for  her  young  lady’s  bell, 
when  her  young  lady  chose  to  call  her  back  to 
go  on  with  the  packing  fur  the  next  day’s  jour- 
ney. Further  inquiry  revealed  to  me  that  Miss 
Rachel  had  given  it  as  a reason  for  wanting  to 
go  to  her  aunt  at  Frizinghall  that  the  house  was 
unendurable  to  her,  and  that  she  could  bear  the 
odious  presence  of  a policeman  under  the  same 
roof  with  herself  no  longer.  On  being  informed, 
half  an  hour  since,  that  her  departure  would  be 
delayed  till  two  in  the  afternoon  she  had  flown 
into  a violent  passion.  My  lady,  present  at  the 
time,  had  severely  rebuked  her,  and  then  (having 
apparently  something  to  say,  which  was  reserved 
Hr  her  daughter's  private  ear)  had  sent  Penelope 
out  of  the  room.  My  girl  was  in  wretchedly  low 
spirits  about  the  changed  state  of  things  in  the 
house.  “Nothing  goes  right,  father;  nothing 
is  like  what  it  used  to  be.  I feel  as  if  some 
dreadful  misfortune  was  hanging  over  us  all.” 

That  was  my  feeling  too.  But  I put  a good 
face  on  it  before  my  daughter.  Miss  Rachel's 
bell  rang  while  we  were  talking.  Penelope  ran 
up  the  back  stairs  to  go  on  with  the  packing. 
1 went  by  the  other  way  to  the  hall  to  see  what 
the  glass  said  about  the  change  in  the  weather. 

Just  as  I approached  the  swing-door  leading 
into  the  hall  from  the  sen-ants’  offices,  it  was  vio- 
lently opened  from  the  other  side ; and  Rosanna 
Spearman  ran  by  me,  with  a miserable  look  of 
pain  in  her  face,  and  one  of  her  hands  pressed 
hard  over  her  heart,  as  if  the  pang  was  in  that 
quarter.  4 4 What’s  the  matter,  my  girl  ?”  I ask- 
ed, stopping  her.  44  Are  you  ill?”  “For  God’s 
sake ‘don’t  speak  to  me,”  she  answered,  and 
twisted  herself  out  of  my  hands,  and  ran  on  to- 
ward the  sen-ants’  staircase.  I called  to  the  cook 
(who  was  within  hearing)  to  look  after  the  poor 
girl.  Two  other  persons  proved  to  be  within 
hearing  as  well  as  the  cook,  b’ergeant  Cuff 
darted  softly  out  of  my  room,  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  I answered,  “Nothing.”  Mr. 
F’ranklin,  on  the  other  side,  pulled  open  the  swing- 
door,  anti  beckoning  me  into  the  hall,  inquired  if 
I had  seen  any  thing  of  Rosanna  Spearman. 

“ She  has  just  passed  me,  Sir,  with  a very  dis- 
turbed face,  and  in  a very  odd  manner.” 

“I  am  afraid  I am  innocently  the  cause  of 
tiint  disturbance,  Betteredge.” 

“You,  Sir!” 

44 1 can’t  explain  it,”  says  Mr.  Franklin ; “ but 
if  the  girl  is  concerned  in  the  loss  of  the  Dia- 
mond 1 do  really  believe  she  was  on  the  point 
of  confessing  every  thing — to  me,  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world — not  two  minutes  since.” 

Looking  toward  the  swing-door,  as  he  said 
those  last  words,  I fancied  I saw  it  opened  a lit- 
tle way  from  the  inner  side. 

Was  there  any  body  listening  ? The  door  fell 
to  before  I could  get  to  it.  Looking  through, 
the  moment  after,  I thought  I saw  the  tails  of 
Sergeant  Cuff’s  respectable  black  coat  disappear- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  passage.  He  knew 
as  well  as  I did  that  he  could  expect  no  more 
help  from  me  now  that  I had  discovered  the  turn 
which  his  investigations  were  really  taking.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  it  was  quite  in  his  char- 
acter to  help  himself,  and  to  do  it. by  the  under- 
ground way. 

Not  feeling  sure  that  I hud  really  seen  the 
Sergeant — and  not  desiring  to  make  needless 
mischief,  where,  Heaven  knows,  there  was  mis- 
chief enough  going  on  already — I told  Mr.  Frank- 
lin that  I thought  one  of  the  dogs  had  got  into 
the  house — and  then  begged  him  to  describe  what 
had  happened  between  Rosanna  and  himself. 

44  Were  you  passing  through  the  hall.  Sir?”  I 
asked.  “Did  yon  meet  her  accidentally,  when 
she  spoke  to  you  ?” 

Mr.  Franklin  pointed  to  the  billiard-table. 

“I  was  knocking  the  baHs  about,”  he  said, 

4 and  trying  to  get  this  miserable  business  of  the 
Diamond  out  of  my  mind.  I happened  to  look 
up — and  there  stood  Rosanna  Spearman  at  the 
side  of  me,  like  a ghost ! Her  stealing  on  me  in 
that  way  was  so  strange  that  I hardly  knew  what 
to  do  at  first.  Seeing  a very  anxious  expression 
in  her  face,  I asked  her  if  she  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  She  answered,  4 Yes,  if  I dare.’  Knowing 
what  suspicion  attached  to  her  I could  only  put 
one  construction  to  such  language  as  that.  I 
confess  it  made  me  uncomfortable.  I had  no 
wish  to  invite  the  girl’s  confidence.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  us,  I could 
hardly  feel  justified  in  refusing  to  listen  to  her. 
if  she  was  really  bent  on  speaking  to  me.  It  was 
an  awkward  position ; and  I dare  say  I got  out 
of  it  awkwardly  enough.  I said  to  her,  4 1 don't 
quite  understand  you.  Is  there  any  thing  you 
want  me  to  do?’  Mind,  Betteredge,  I didn’t 
speak  unkindly ! The  poor  girl  can’t  help  being 
ugly — I felt  that  at  the  time.  The  cue  was  still 
in  my  hand,  and  |[)\|  gift  i®  the  balls 


about,  to  take  off  the  awkwardness  of  the  thing. 
As  it  turned  out  I only  made  matters  worse 
still.  I'm  afraid  I mortified  her  without  mean- 
ing it ! She  suddenly  turned  away.  4 He  looks 
at  the  billiard-balls,’  I heard  her  say.  ‘Any 
thing  rather  than  look  at  me.'’  Before  I could 
stop  her  she  had  left  the  hall.  I am  not  quite 
easy  about  it,  Betteredge.  Would  you  mind 
telling  Rosanna  that  I meant  no  unkindness? 
I have  been  a little  hard  on  her,  perhaps,  in  my 
own  thoughts — I have  almost  hoped  that  the 
loss  of  the  Diamond  might  be  traced  to  her. 
Not  from  any  ill-will  to  the  poor  girl;  but — ” 
He  stopped  there,  and,  going  back  to  the  bill- 
iard-table, began  to  knock  the  balls  about  once 
more. 

After  what  had  passed  between  the  Sergeant 
and  me  I knew  what  it  was  that  he  had  left  un- 
spoken as  well  as  he  knew  it  himself. 

Nothing  but  the  tracing  of  the  Moonstone  to 
our  second  house-maid  could  now  raise  Miss  Ra- 
chel above  the  infamous  suspicion  that  rested  on 
her  in  the  mind  of  Sergeant  Cuff.  It  was  no 
longer  a question  of  quieting  my  young  lady’s 
nervous  excitement ; it  was  a question  of  proving 
her  innocence.  If  Rosanna  had  done  nothing  to 
compromise  herself,  the  hope  which  Mr.  Frank- 
lin confessed  to  having  felt  would  have  been  hard 
enough  on  her  in  all  conscience.  But  this  was 
not  the  case.  She  had  pretended  to  be  ill,  and 
had  gone  secretly  to  Frizinghall.  She  had  been 
up  all  night,  making  something,  or  destroying 
something,  in  private.  And  she  had  been  at 
the  Shivering  Sand  that  evening  under  circum- 
stances which  were  highly  suspicious,  to  say  the 
least  of  them.  For  all  these  reasons  (sorry  as  I 
was  for  Rosanna)  I could  not  but  think  that  Mr. 
Franklin’s  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  was  nei- 
ther unnatural  nor  unreasonable,  in  Mr.  Frank- 
lin’s position.  I said  a word  to  him  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

44  Yes,  yes'!”  he  said,  in  return.  44 1}ut  there 
is  just  a chance — a very  poor  one,  certainly — 
that  Rosanna’s  conduct  may  admit  of  some  ex- 
planation which  we  don’t  see  at  present.  I hate 
hurting  a woman’s  feelings,  Betteredge!  Tell 
the  poor  creature  what  1 told  you  to  tell  her. 
And  if  she  wants  to  speak  to  me — I don’t  care 
whether  I get  into  a scrape  or  not — send  her  to 
me  in  the  library.”  With  those  kind  words  he 
laid  down  the  cue  and  left  me. 

Inquiry  at  the  servants’  offices  informed  me 
that  Rosanna  had  retired  to  her  own  room.  She 
had  declined  all  offers  of  assistance  with  thanks, 
and  had  only  asked  to  be  left  to  rest  in  quiet. 
Here,  therefore,  was  an  end  of  any  confession 
on  her  part  (supposing  she  really  had  a confes- 
sion to  make)  for  that  night.  I reported  the  re- 
sult to  Mr.  Franklin,  who,  thereupon,  left  the  li- 
brary, and  went  up  to  bed. 

I was  putting  the  lights  out,  and  making  the 
windows  fast,  when  Samuel  came  in  with  news 
of  the  two  guests  whom  1 had  left  in  my  room. 
The  argument  about  the  white  moss-rose  had 
apparently  come  to  an  end  at  last.  The  gar- 
dener had  gone  home,  and  Sergeant  Cuff  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
house. 

I looked  into  my  room.  Quite  true — nothing 
was  to  be  discovered  there  but  a couple  of  empty 
tumblers  and  a strong  smell  of  hot  grog.  Had 
the  Sergeant  gone  of  his  own  accord  to  the  bed- 
chamber that  was  prepared  for  him  ? 1 went  up 
stairs  to  see. 

After  reaching  the  second  landing  I thought 
I heard  a sound  of  quiet  and  regular  breathing 
on  my  left-hand  side.  My  left-hand  side  led  to 
the  corridor  which  communicated  with  Miss  Ra- 
chel’s room.  I looked  in,  and  there,  coiled  up 
on  three  chairs  placed  right  across  the  passage — 
there,  with  a red  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
grizzled  head,  and  his  respectable  black  coat 
rolled  up  for  a pillow,  lay  and  slept  Sergeant 
Cuff! 

He  woke,  instantly  and  quietly,  like  a dog, 
the  moment  I approached  him. 

“Good-night,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  said.  “And 
mind,  if  you  ever  take  to  growing  roses,  the  white 
moss-rose  is  all  the  better  for  not  being  budded 
on  the  dog-rose,  whatever  the  gardener  may  say 
to  the  contrary !” 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  ?”  I asked.  44  Why 
are  you  not  in  your  proper  bed  ?” 

“I  am  not  in  my  proper  bed,”  answered  the 
Sergeant,  “ because  1 am  one  of  the  many  peo- 
ple in  this  miserable  world  who  can’t  earn  their 
money  honestly  and  easily  at  the  same  time. 
There  was  a coincidence,  this  evening,  between 
the  period  of  Rosanna  Spearman’s  return  from 
the  Sands  and  the  period  when  Miss  Verinder 
took  her  resolution  to  leave  the  house.  What- 
ever Rosanna  may  have  hidden  it’s  clear  to  my 
miud  that  your  young  lady  couldn't  go  away  un- 
til she  knew  that  it  was  hidden.  The  two  must 
have  communicated  privately  once  already  to- 
night. If  they  try  to  communicate  again,  when 
the  house  is  quiet,  I want  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
stop  it.  Don’t  blame  me  for  upsetting  your 
sleeping  arrangements,  Mr.  Betteredge — blame 
the  Diamond.” 

. 4 4 1 wish  to  God  the  Diamoud  had  never  found 

its  way  into  this  house !”  I broke  out. 

Sergeant  Cutf  looked  with  a rueful  face  at  the 
three  chans  on  which  he  had  condemned  himself 
to  pass  the  night. 

“ So  do  I,”  he  said,  gravely. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Nothing  happened  in  the  night;  and  (I  am 
happy  to  add)  no  attempt  at  communication  be- 
tween Miss  Rachel  and  Rosanna  rewarded  the 
vigilance  of  Sergeant  Cuff. 

1 had  expected  the  !■  ergeant  to  set  off  for  Fri- 
zinghall  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  lie  wait- 
ed about,  however,  as  if  he  had  something  else 
to  do  first.  I left  him  to  his  own  devices  ; and 
going  into  the  grounds  shortly  after  met  Mr. 
Franklin  on  his  favorite  walk  by  the  shrubbeiy  side. 
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Before  we  had  exchanged  two  words  the  Ser- 
geant unexpectedly  joined  us.  He  made  up  to 
Sir.  Franklin,  who  received  ’him,  I must  own, 
haughtily  enough.  “ Have  you  any  thing  to  say 
to  me?”  was  all  the  return  he  got  for  politely 
wishing  Mr.  Franklin  good-morning. 

“I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Sir,”  an- 
swered the  Sergeant,  “on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quiry I am  conducting  here.  You  detected  the 
turn  that  inquiry  was  really  taking  yesterday. 
Naturally  enough,  in  your  position,  you  are 
shocked  and  distressed.  Naturally  enough,  also, 
you  visit  your  own  angry  sense  of  your  own  fam- 
ily scandal  upon  Me.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  Mr.  Franklin  broke 
in,  sharply  enough. 

“I  want  to  remind  you,  Sir,  that  I have  at 
any  rate,  thus  far,  not  been  proved  to  be  wrong. 
Bearing  that  in  mind,  be  pleased  to  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I am  an  officer  of  the  law 
acting  here  under  the  sanction  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  your  duty  as  a good  citizen  to  assist  me 
with  any  special  information  w hich  you  may  hap- 
pen to  possess  ?” 

“I  possess  no  special  information,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin. 

Sergeant  Cuff  put  that  answer  by  him,  as  if  no 
answer  had  been  made. 

“You  may  save  my  time,  Sir,  from  being 
wasted  on  an  inquiry  at  a distance,”  he  went  on, 
“if  you  choose  to  understand  me  and  speak 
out.” 

“I  don’t  understandyou,”  answered  Mr.  Frank- 
lin ; 44  and  I have  nothing  to  say.” 

“One  of  the  female  servants  (I  won’t  mention 
names)  spoke  to  you  privately,  Sir,  last  night.” 

Once  more  Mr.  Franklin  cut  him  short;  once 
more  Mr.  Franklin  answered,  44 1 have  nothing 
to  say.” 

Standing  by  in  silence,  I thought  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  swing-door,  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  of  the  coat-tails  which  I had  seen  disappear- 
ing down  the  passage.  Sergeant  Cuff  had,  no 
doubt,  just  heard  enough  before  I interrupted 
him  to  make  him  suspect  that  Rosanna  had  re- 
lieved her  mind  by  confessing  something  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake. 

This  notion  had  barely  struck  me — when  who 
should  appear  at  the  end.  of  the  shrubbery  walk 
but  Rosanna  Spearman  in  her  own  proper  per- 
son ! She  was  followed  by  Penelope,  who  was 
evidently  trying  to  make  her  retrace  her  steps  to 
the  house.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Franklin  was  not 
alone  Rosanna  came  to  a stand-still,  evidently 
in  great  perplexity  what  to  do  next.  Penelope 
waited  behind  her.  Sir.  Franklin  saw  the  girls 
as  soon  as  I saw  them.  The  Sergeant,  with  his 
devilish  cunning,  took  on  not  to  have  noticed 
them  at  all.  All  this  happened  in  an  instant. 
Before  either  Mr.  Franklin  or  I could  say  a word 
Sergeant  Cuff  struck  in  smoothly,  with  aii  appear- 
ance of  continuing  previous  conversation. 

44  Vou  needn’t  be  afraid  of  harming  the  girl, 
Sir,” he  said,  to  Mr.  Franklin,  speaking  in  a loud 
voice,  so  that  Rosanna  might  hear  him.  44  On 
the  contrary,  I recommend  you  to  honor  me  with 
your  confidence,  if  you  feel  any  interest  in  Ro- 
sanna Spearman.” 

Mr.  F'ranklin  instantly  took  on  not  to  have 
noticed  the  girls  either.  lie  answered,  speaking 
loudly  on  his  side : 

“I  take  no  interest  whatever  in  Rosanna 
Spearman.” 

I looked  toward  the  end  of  the  walk.  All  I 
saw  at  the  distance  was  that  Rosanna  suddenly 
turned  round  the  moment  Mr.  Franklin  had 
spoken.  Instead  of  resisting  Penelope,  as  she 
had  done  the  moment  before,  she  now  let  my 
daughter  t.flie  her  by  the  arm  and  lead  her  back 
to  the  house. 

The  breakfast-bell  rang  as  the  two  girls  disap- 
peared— and  even  Sergeant  Cuff'  was  now  obliged 
to  give  it  up  as  a bad  job ! He  said  to  me  qui- 
etly, 4 4 1 shall  go  to  Frizinghall,  Mr.  Betteredge ; 
and  I shall  be  back  before  two.”  He  went  his 
way  without  a word  more — and  for  some  few 
hours  we  were  well  rid  of  him. 

44  You  must  make  it  right  with  Rosanna,”  Mr. 
Frankliu  said  to  me  when  we  were  alone.  4 4 1 
seem  to  be  fated  to  say  or  do  something  awk- 
ward before  that  unlucky  girl.  You  must  have 
seen  yourself  that  Sergeant  Cuff  laid  a trap  for 
both  of  us.  If  he  could  confuse  me,  or  irritate 
her  into  breaking  out,  either  she  or  I might  have 
said  something  which  would  answer  his  purpose. 
On  the  spur  of  the  moment  I saw  no  better  way 
out  of  it  than  the  way  I took.  It  stopped  the 
girl  from  saying  any  thing,  and  it  showed  the 
Sergeant  that  I saw  through  him.  He  was  evi- 
dently listening,  Betteredge,  when  I was  speak- 
ing to  you  last  night.” 

He  had  done  worse  than  listen,  as  I privately 
thought  to  myself.  He  had  remembered  my  tell- 
ing him  that  the  girl  was  in  love  with  Mr.  Frank- 
lin ; and  he  had  calculated  on  that  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Franklin’s  interest  in  Rosanna — in 
Rosanna’s  hearing. 

“As  to  listening,  Sir,”  I remarked  (keeping 
the  other  point  to  myself),  “ we  shall  all  be  row- 
ing in  the  same  boat  if  this  sort  of  tiling  goes  on 
much  longer.  Prying  and  peeping  and  listen- 
ing are  the  natural  occupations  of  people  situated 
as  we  are.  In  another  day  or  two,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, we  shall  all  be  struck  dumb  together — for 
this  reason  that  we  shall  all  be  listening  to  sur- 
prise each  other’s  secrets,  and  all  know  it.  Ex- 
cuse my  breaking  out,  Sir.  The  horrid  mystery 
hanging  over  us  in  this  house  gets  into  my  head 
like  liquor  and  makes  me  wild.  I won’t  forget 
what  you  have  told  me.  I’ll  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  making  it  right  with  Rosanna  Spear- 
man.” 


44  You  haven’t  said  any  thing  to  her  yet  about 
last  night,  have  you?”  Mr.  Franklin  asked. 


“Thun  say  nothing  now.  I had  better  not 
invite  the  girl’s  confidence,  with  the  Sergeant  on 
thu  look-out  to  surprise  us  together.  My  con- 


duct is  not  very  consistent,  Betteredge — is  it  ? I 
see  no  way  out  of  this  business  which  isn't  dread- 
ful to  think  of  unless  the  Diamond  is  traced  to 
Rosanna.  And  yet  I can’t  and  won’t  help  Ser- 
geant Cuff  to  find  the  girl  out.” 

Unreasonable  enough,  no  doubt.  But  it  was 
my  state  of  mind  as  well.  I thoroughly  under- 
stood him.  If  you  will,  for  once  in  your  life, 
remember  that  you  are  mortal  perhaps  you  will 
thoroughly  understand  him  too. 

The  state  of  things,  indoors  and  out,  while 
Sergeant  Cuff  was  on  his  way  to  Frizinghall,  was 
briefly  this : 

Miss  Rachel  waited  for  the  time  when  the  car- 
riage was  to  take  her  to  her  aunt’s,  still  obstinate- 
ly shut  up  in  her  own  room.  My  lady  and  Mr. 
Franklin  breakfasted  together.  After  breakfast 
Mr.  Franklin  took  one  of  his  sudden  resolutions 
and  went  out  precipitately  to  quiet  his  mind  by  a 
long  walk.  I was  the  only  person  who  saw  him 
go ; and  he  told  me  he  should  be  back  before  the 
Sergeant  returned.  The  change  in  the  weather, 
foreshadowed  overnight,  had  come.  Heavy  rain 
had  been  followed,  soon  after  dawn,  by  high  wind. 
It  was  blowing  fresh  as  the  day  got  on.  But 
though  the  clouds  threatened  more  than  once 
the  rain  still  held  off.  It  was  not  a bad  day  for 
a walk,  if  you  were  young  and  strong,  and  could 
breast  the  great  gusts  of  wind  w hich  came  sweep- 
ing in  from  the  sea. 

I attended  my  lady  after  breakfast,  and  assist- 
ed her  in  the  settlement  of  our  household  ac- 
counts. She  only  once  alluded  to  the  matter  of 
the  Moonstone,  and  that  was  in  the  way  of  for- 
bidding any  present  mention  of  it  between  us. 

4 4 Wait  till  that  man  comes  back,  ” she  said,  mean- 
ing the  Sergeant.  44  We  must  speak  of  it  then : 
we  are  not  obliged  to  speak  of  it  now.  ” 

After  leaving  my  mistress  I found  Penelope 
waiting  for  me  in  my  room. 

44 1 wish,  father,  you  would  come  and  speak  to 
Rosanna,”  she  said.  “I  am  very  uneasy  about 
her.  ” 

I suspected  what  was  the  matter  readily  enough. 
But  it  is  a maxim  of  mine  that  men  (being  su- 
perior creatures)  are  bound  to  improve  women — 
if  they  can.  When  a woman  wants  me  to  do 
any  thing  (my  daughter  or  not  it  doesn’t  mat- 
ter), 1 always  insist  on  knowing  why.  The  oft- 
ener  you  make  them  rummage  their  own  minds 
for  a reason,  the  more  manageable  you  will  find 
them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  It  isn’t  their 
fault  (poor  wretches!)  that  they  act  first,  and 
think  afterward ; it’s  the  fault  of  the  fools  who 
humor  them. 

Penelope’s  reason  why,  on  this  occasion,  may 
be  given  in  her  own  words.  “I’m  afraid,  fa- 
ther,” she  said,  “Mr.  F'ranklin  has  hurt  Rosan- 
na cruelly  without  intending  it.” 

4 4 What  took  Rosanna  into  the  shrubbery 
walk  ?”  I asked. 

44  Her  own  madness,”  says  Penelope;  44 1 can 
call  it  nothing  else.  She  was  bent  on  speaking 
to  Mr.  Franklin  this'  morning  come  what  might 
of  it.  I did  my  best  to  stop  her ; you  saw  that. 
If  I could  only  have  got  her  away  before  she 
heard  those  dreadful  words — ” 

“There!  there!”  I said,  “don’t  lose  your 
head.  I can’t  call  to  mind  that  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  alarm  Rosanna.” 

“Nothing  to  alarm  her,  father.  But  Mr. 
Franklin  said  lie  took  no  interest  whatever  in  her 
— and,  oh,  he  said  it  in  such  a cruel  voice !” 

44  He  said  it  to  stop  the  Sergeant’s  mouth  ?”  I 
answered. 

“I  told  her  that,”  says  Penelope.  44 But  you 
see,  father  (though  Mr.  Franklin  isn't  to  blame), 
lie’s  been  mortifying  and  disappointing  her  for 
weeks  and  weeks  past ; and  now  this  comes  on 
the  top  of  it  all ! She  has  no  right,  of  course,  to 
expect  him  to  take  any  interest  in  her.  It’s  quite 
monstrous  that  she  should  forget  herself  and  her 
station  in  that  way.  But  she  seems  to  have  lost 
pride  and  proper  feeling  and  every  thing.  She 
frightened  me,  father,  when  Mr.  Franklin  said 
those  words.  They  seemed  to  turn  her  into  stone. 
A sudden  quiet  came  over  her,  and  she  has  gone 
about  her  work  ever  since  like  a woman  in  a 
dream.” 

I began  to  feel  a little  uneasy.  There  was 
something  in  the  way  Peneloj  e put  it  which  si- 
lenced my  superior  sense.  I called  to  mind,  now 
my  thoughts  were  directed  that  way,  what  had 
passed  between  Mr.  Franklin  and  Rosanna  over- 
night. She  looked  cut  to  the  heart  on  that  oc- 
casion ; and  now,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  she 
had  been  unavoidably  stung  again,  poor  soul,  on 
the  tender  place.  Sad ! sad ! — all  the  more  sad 
because  the  girl  had  no  reason  to  justify  her,  and 
no  right  to  feel  it. 

1 had  promised  Mr.  Franklin  to  speak  to  Ro- 
sanna, and  this  seemed  the  fittest  time  for  keep- 
ing my  word. 

We  found  the  girl  sweeping  the  corridor  out- 
side the  bedrooms,  pale  and  composed,  and  neat 
as  ever  in  her  modest  print  dress  I noticed  a 
curious  dimness  and  dullness  in  her  eyes — not  as 
if  she  had  been  crying,  but  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  something  too  long.  Possibly  it  was 
a misty  something  raised  by  her  own  thoughts. 
There  was  certainly  no  object  about  her  to  look 
at  which  she  had  not  seen  already  hundreds  on 
hundreds  of  times. 

“ Cheer  up,  Rosanna !”  I said.  44  You  mustn’t 
fi  et  over  your  own  fancies.  I have  got  something 
to  say  to  you  from  Mr.  Franklin.” 

I thereupon  put  the  matter  in  the  right  view 
before  her,  in  the  friendliest  and  most  comforting 
words  I could  find.  My  principles,  in  regard  to 
the  other  sex,  are,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  very 
severe.  But  somehow  or  other  when  I come 
face  to  face  with  the  women  my  practice  (I 
own)  is  nut  conformable. 

4 Mr.  Franklin  is  very  kind  and  considerate. 
Please  to  thank  him.”  That  was  all  the  answer 
she  made  me. 

Mv  daughter  had  already  noticed  that  Rosanna 
Prk  fo®lrnke  a woman  in  a dreajn. 
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I now  added  to  this  observation  that  she  also 
listened  and  spoke  like  a woman  in  a dream.  I 
doubted  if  her  mind  was  in  a fit  condition  to 
take  in  what  1 had  said  to  her. 

“ Are  you  quite  sure,  Rosanna,  that  you  un- 
derstand me  ?”  I asked. 

“Quite  sure.” 

She  echoed  me,  not  like  a living  woman,  but 
like  a creature  moved  by  machinery.  She  went 
on  sweeping  all  the  time.  I took  away  the 
broom  as  gently  and  as  kindly  as  I could. 

“Come,  come,  my  girl!”  I said,  “this  is  not 
like  yourself.  You'have  got  something  on  your 
mind.  I’m  your  friend — and  I’ll  stand  your 
friend,  even  if  you  have  done  wrong.  Make  a 
dean  breast  of  it,  Rosanna — make  a clean  breast 
of  it!” 

The  time  had  been,  when  my  speaking  to  her 
in  that  way  would  have  brought  the  tears  into 
her  eyes.  I could  see  no  change  in  them  now. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ I’ll  make  a clean  breast  of 
it." 

“To  my  lady?”  I asked. 

“No.” 

“To  Mr.  Franklin?” 

“Yes ; to  Mr.  Franklin.” 

1 hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  that.  She  was 
in  no  condition  to  understand  the  caution  against 
speaking  to  him  in  private,  which  Mr.  Franklin 
had  directed  me  to  give  her.  Feeling  my  way, 
little  by  little,  I only  told  her  Mr.  Franklin  had 
gone  out  for  a walk. 

4 ‘ It  doesn’t  matter,  ” she  answered.  ‘ ‘ I sha’n’t 
trouble  Mr.  Franklin  to-day.” 

“ Why  not  speak  to  my  lady  ?”  I said.  “The 
way  to  relieve  your  mind  is  to  speak  to  the  mer- 
ciful and  Christian  mistress  who  has  always  been 
kind  to  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  for  a moment  with  a grave 
and  steady  attention,  as  if  she  was  fixing  what  I 
said  in  her  mind.  Then  she  took  the  broom  out 
of  my  hands,  and  moved  off  with  it  slowly,  a lit- 
tle way  down  the  corridor. 

“No,”  she  said,  going  on  with  her  sweeping, 
and  speaking  to  herself;  “ I know  a better  way 
of  relieving  my  mind  than  that.  ” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“Please  to  let  me  go  on  with  my  work.” 

Penelope  followed  her,  and  ottered  to  help 
her. 

She  answered,  “No.  I want  to  do  my  work. 
Thank  you,  Penelope.”  She  looked  round  at 
me.  4 * Thank  you,  Mr.  Betteredge.  ” 

There  was  no  moving  her — there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  I signed  to  Penelope  to  come 
away  with  me.  We  left  her,  as  we  had  found 
her,  sweeping  the  corridor  like  a woman  in  a 
dream. 

“ This  is  a matter  for  the  doctor  to  look  into,” 
I said.  “It’s  beyond  me.” 

My  daughter  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Candy’s  ill- 
ness, owing  (as  you  may  remember)  to  the  chill 
he  had  caught  on  the  night  of  the  dinner-party. 
His  assistant — a certain  Mr.  Ezra  Jennings — 
was  at  our  disposal,  to  be  sure.  But  nobody 
knew  much  about  him  in  our  parts.  He  had 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Candy  under  rather  pe- 
culiar circumstances;  and,  right  or  wrong,  we 
none  of  us  liked  him  or  trusted  him.  There  were 
other  doctors  at  Frizinghall.  But  they  were 
strangers  to  our  house ; and  Penelope  doubted, 
in  Rosanna’s  present  state,  whether  strangers 
might  not  do  her  more  harm  than  good. 

I thought  of  speaking  to  my  lady.  But,  re- 
membering the  heavy  weight  of  anxiety  which 
she  already  had  on  her  mind,  I hesitated  to  add 
to  all  the  other  vexations  this  new  trouble.  Still, 
there  was  a necessity  for  doing  something.  The 
girl’s  state  was,  to  my  thinking,  downright  alarm- 
ing— and  my  mistress  ought  to  be  informed  of 
it.  Unwillingly  enough  I went  to  her  sitting- 
room.  No  one  was  there.  My  lady  was  shut 
up  with  Miss  Rachel.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  see  her  till  she  came  out  again. 

I waited  in  vain  till  the  clock  on  the  front  stair- 
case struck  the  quarter  to  two.  Five  minutes 
afterward  I heard  my  name  called  from  the 
drive  outside  the  house.  I knew  the  voice  di- 
rectly. Sergeant  Cuff'  had  returned  from  Fri- 
zinghall. 


DOLLY’S  SLEIGH-RIDE. 

Our  young  friends,  whose  coasting  days  for 
the  present  season  are  now  about  ended,  wiil  not 
fail  to  enjoy  the  pleasing  picture  which  we  give 
on  page  148,  and  which  will  speak  for  itself  to 
every  intelligent  child. 


THE  DENUNC1ATING  DOG. 

Fob  many  people  horrors  have  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  the  more  horrible  the  horrors  are  the 
better  they  like  them,  especially  if  founded  on  a 
ground-work  of  fact.  Among  these,  the  sale  and 
serving  of  human  flesh  in  unsuspected  forms  has 
ever  been  a favorite  topic  with  the  lovers  of  the 
hideous  and  the  terrible.  From  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  date,  many  a list- 
ening ear  has  been  fascinated  by  accounts  of  how 
monsters  in  human  shape  (a  race  of  criminals,  it 
is  believed,  now  quite  extinct)  beguiled  honest  and 
heahhv-appetited  men  into  acts  of  unconscious 
cannibalism.  It  is  a pleasure  analogous  to  hear- 
ing the  rain  beat  and  the  tempest  howl  while 
you  are  snugly  ensconced  in  your  chimney-cor- 
ner. It  is  so  utterly  unlikely,  so  impossible,  now, 
that  you  should  be  made,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  to  commit  true  and'  real  anthro- 
pophagy, that  it  merely  gives  you  a pleasing  shud- 
der, a delightful  flight,  when  you  hear  of  such 
things  occurring  in  by-gone  times.  They  are 
legendary  lore,  you  think,  no  more  authentic  than 
Bluebeard’s  biography  ; their  actors  are  imagin- 
ary beings,  as  unsupported  by  fact  as  European 
ogres  or  Oriental  ghouls.  Such  legendary  tales 
have,  nevertheless,  been  almost  always  taken  from 
history.  In  such  casesQtj  fhefhijtorical 


fact,  it  suffices  to  strip  it  of  the  details  superadd- 
ed  by  popular  credulity. 

Thus,  many  a child  has  been  frightened  by 
nurses’  tales  about  butchers  and  pastry-cooks 
selling  human  flesh  in  Baris.  Those  tales  wer  e 
doubtless  greatly  exaggerated;  nay,  we  might 
utterly  refuse  to  credit  them,  if  such  facts  were 
not  attested  by  authentic  documents.  In  parch- 
ment records,  several  centuries  old,  it  is  stated 
that  a butcher  at  Tournus,  a small  town  in  Bur- 
gundy, publicly  sold  human  flesh,  passing  it  off 
for  veal.  Another  memorable  instance  occurred 
in  the  year  of  grace  1260,  when  Louis  the  Ninth, 
commonly  caUed  Saint  Louis,  was  king  of 
France. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  des  Deux-Ermites,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Rue  des  Marmousets,  a master-barber,  whose 
name  w as  Olivier  Galipaud.  With  the  usual  ob- 
sequiousness and  gossip  of  his  brethren,  he  han- 
dled the  razor  with  unusual  dexterity.  His  rep- 
utation, consequently',  stood  high,  and  his  cus- 
tomers ^ere  well-to-do  and  numerous. 

Master  Galipaud's  next-door  neighbor  was  a 
pastry-cook  named  Grimaldi,  a native  of  Flor- 
ence,'who  drove,  in  his  way,  as  flourishing  a busi- 
ness as  his  friend  Galipaud.  His  shop  was  one 
of  the  best  frequented  in  town.  Certain  little 
patties,  made  after  a receipt  of  his  own,  were 
sought  by  epicures  from  every  quarter.  The 
patties,  in  fact,  were  prepared  with  considerable 
skill ; they  were  better  seasoned,  and  more  deli- 
cately flavored,  than  any  to  be  had  of  other  pas- 
try-cooks. He  sold  an  enormous  quantity  every 
day.  As  a matter  of  course,  he  made  a deal  of 
money  by  them. 

One  Christmas-eve,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  a 
bell-ringer  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  named 
Lefevre,  as  he  was  passing  down  the  Rue  des 
Marmousets,  had  the  unlucky  idea  of  getting 
shaved.  He  stepped  into  Galipaud’s  shop,  ac- 
companied by  a little  spaniel  called  Carpillon. 
At  a sign  from  his  master  the  dog  lay  down  in 
a comer  of  the  shop  near  the  door,  while  he  him- 
self went  into  the  back  shop,  where  the  barber 
awaited  him,  napkin  in  hand. 

A few  minutes  afterward  Carpillon  suddenly 
heard  a groan,  immediately  followed  by  a dull 
heavy  sound,  like  that  of  a door  shut  firmly  to. 
The  dog  pricked  his  ears,  jumped  on  his  feet, 
and  rushed  into  the  back  shop,  barking  loudly. 
He  searched  for  his  master,  but  no  master  w as 
to  be  found.  The  bell-ringer  had  disappeared. 
Something  strange  and  horrible  must  have  oc- 
curred, for  the  dog  could  not  be  made  to  cease 
from  howling.  Galipaud,  in  a rage,  seized  a 
thick  stick,  with  the  evident  intention  of  knock- 
ing the  dog  on  the  head.  Carpillon  avoided  the 
blow,  and,  becoming  furious  in  turn,  attacked 
the  barber’s  legs,  which  he  bit  severely  in  several 
laces.  After  wreaking  this  partial  vengeance, 
e retreated  under  a heavy  piece  of  furniture, 
where  he  recommenced  liis  cries  and  yells. 

While  this  was  going  on  two  of  the  bell-ring- 
er’s friends  entered  the  barber’s  shop.  Carpillon, 
recognizing  them  at  once,  crept  out  of  his  retreat, 
ran  toward  them,  and  renewed  his  plaintive  lam- 
entations. 

“ Whyr,  it’s  Carpillon!”  one  of  them  exclaimed. 
4 4 What  is  the  matter,  Carpillon  ? Where  is  your 
master  ?” 

These  words  redoubled  the  dog’s  excitement. 
He  rushed  again  upon  the  barber,  and  followed 
him  to  the  further  end  of  his  back  shop.  The  twro 
men  followed,  thinking  to  calm  him;  but  they 
stopped  short,  as  if  petrified,  at  beholding  Gali- 
paud hastily  pick  up  a bloody  night-cap.  The 
barber’s  fearful  pallor,  his  haggard  eyes,  his 
strange  embarrassment,  were  a complete  revela- 
tion for  these  two  witnesses.  They  turned  pale, 
and  trembled  with  horror  themselves.  4 ‘ Lefe- 
vre has  been  murdered!”  they  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed. 

The  words  struck  Galipaud  like  a thunder-bolt. 
He  saw  that  he  was  lost,  and  ti-ied  to  escape. 
The  bell-ringer’s  friends  barred  the  passage, 
shouting  for  help.  In  a few  minutes  the  shop 
was  crowded.  The  legal  authorities  soon  ar- 
rived. They  then  set  about  searching  the  prem- 
ises, which  speedily  resulted  in  a frightful  dis- 
covery. 

Olivier  Galipaud  was  a practiced  assassin,  and 
Grimaldi,  the  pastry-cook,  was  his  accomplice. 

In  the  barber’s  back  shop  they  found  a trap- 
door, swinging  on  a hinge,  and  opening  into  the 
cellar  beneath.  As  soon  as  the  w retch  had  cut  a 
victim’s  throat,  he  threw  him  down  backward  upon 
the  trap-door,  and  the  body  immediately  disai>- 
peared.  At  night,  after  the  commission  of  every 
murder,  Galipaud  went  down  into  his  cellar,  and 
cut  up  the  body  into  joints,  exactly  as  a profession- 
al butcher  would.  The  head  and  the  bones  were 
put  into  a sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  flesh  wras  sold  to  his 
gossip  Grimaldi ; and  it  was  with  this  meat  that 
the  wretch  made  the  famous  patties  which  all 
Paris  enjoyed  with  so  keen  a relish.  A small 
door,  excavated  in  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing, established  a communication  between  the 
adjoining  cellars  occupied  by  this  couple  of  can- 
nibal accomplices. 

The  number  of  persons  murdered  by  Galipaud 
could  never  be  precisely  ascertained.  ’ When  the 
officers  of  justice  searched  the  cellar,  they  found, 
besides  the  Notre  Dame  bell-ringer’s  corpse,  two 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies.  They  were 
still  lying  close  to  the  butcher’s  block  on  which 
the  horrid  monster  used  to  cut  up  human  flesh. 
Probably  he  had  not  had  time  during  the  pre- 
ceding night  to  go  and  throw  them  into  the 
river.  A few  days  after  their  arrest  these  atro- 
cious villains  received  the  chastisement  due  to 
their  crimes  by  being  burned  alive  in  the  Place 
de  Grbve.  The  house  where  such  deeds  had  been 
committed  was  demolished.  A large  square  stone 
marked  the  accursed  spot ; and  on  the  stone  was 
sculptured  the  likeness  of  the  faithful  dog,  who 
had  avenged  his  master  by  denouncing  the  crim- 
inals to  justice. 


THE  LOST  ARM. 

[Se«  Illustration,  page  148.] 

“You  were  at  Cold  Harbor,  soldier?” 

“Ajr,  lady,  that  I was, 

Fighting  for  home  and  freedom, 

The  Union  and  the  laws. 

I got  a ball  in  my  thigh  there, 

But  I limp’d  on  through  the  days 
When  death  seem’d  clutching  the  army 
In  the  swamp’s  bewildering  maze.” 

“Yon  were  at  South  Mountain,  soldier?” 

“Ay,  lady,  I mind  that  day, 

For  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody 
Ere  the  stubborn  foe  gave  way. 

When  our  Colonel  fell  I caught  him ; 

He  died  in  my  arms  that  night, 

And  I buried  him  on  the  mountain 
By  the  moon’s  sad,  misty  light.” 

“You  fought  under  Sherman,  soldier?” 

“Ay,  lady,  that  I did; 

Through  blood,  and  fire,  and  slaughter, 

I followed  where  he  led. 

I went  through  Atlanta  with  him, 

As  proud  as  a man  could  be, 

And  I followed  him  without  flinching 
From  the  mountains  to  the  sea.” 

“You  have  lost  an  arm,  brave  soldier?” 

“Lady,  my  loss  is  gain; 

For  I gave  my  right  arm  gladly, 

And  smiled  at  the  bitter  pain. 

I gave  it  for  home  and  country, 

For  the  Flag  of  the  boy  in  blue ; 

And  had  they  needed  the  other 
I’d  have  given  it  gladly  too.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP.  * 

Is  this  age  of  inventions  paper  is  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  wood,  and  wood,  in  turn,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  paper.  In  addition  to  greenbacks  and 
stamps,  cuffs,  collars,  shirt-bosoms,  buttons,  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  numerous  other  similar  articles,  pails, 
buckets,  barrels,  and  spittoons  are  now  made  from 
paper ; and  even  boats  have  been  constructed  from 
this  substance.  A Portland  paper  describes  a paper 
boat  which  is  thirty-one  and  a half  feet  long,  and 
weighs  only  twenty-two  pounds,  yet  is  four  times 
stronger  than  a similar  one  made  of  wood.  The  dis- 
placement of  water  by  such  a craft  will  be  very  much 
less  thau  that  of  a wooden  boat,  and  the  same  exer- 
tion will  propel  it  proportionately  faster.  Years  ago, 
before  the  fashion  of  thick  shoes  for  ladies  was  adopt- 
ed, it  was  a standing  reproach  to  them,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  they  exposed  their  health  by  walking 
in  so-called  “ paper-soled”  shoes.  But  now  paper  has 
really  and  legitimately  entered  into  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes.  The  Japanese  make  excellent 
water-proof  clothing  from  paper;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  shirts,  hosiery,  and  other  kinds  of  un- 
der-clothing be  produced  from  this  substance.  This 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  done  at  some  future  time ; and 
we  may  expect,  also,  that  houses  and  ships  can  be 
constructed  in  part,  at  least,  of  paper. 

But  a new  invention  has  been  attracting  public  no- 
tice, which  threatens  to  supersede  the  use  of  common 
house-paper  for  covering  walls.  A very  delicate,  sim- 
ple, and  beautiful  machine  has  been  constructed  which 
will  take  a portion  of  a tree,  after  it  has  been  cut  the 
right  length  and  width,  and  shave  it  up  into  thin  rib- 
bons as  wide  as  a roll  of  house-paper,  making  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  inch.  These 
rolls  of  wood  are  placed  on  the  walls  by  paper-hangers 
with  paste  and  brash,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
with  paper.  The  wood  is  wet  when  used,  and  really 
works  easier  than  paper,  because  it  is  much  more 
tough  and  pliable.  Any  kind  of  wood  can  be  selected 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  the  ordinary  kinds  nrc  very 
cheap  as  well  as  handsome.  The  wood  can  be  oiled, 
varnished,  or  shellacked,  and  then  washed  at  pleasure, 
and  thus  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  will  not  crack  or 
split  in  using,  and  when  on  the  walls  stands  like  solid 
work.  Ceilings  may  be  finished  to  correspond  with 
the  walls,  either  in  plain  wood  or  in  panels  of  any  of 
the  rare  woods.  The  invention  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  one. 

A few  days  ago  a peddler  in  this  city  wished  to  sell 
to  a woman  a patent  “non-explosive"  kerosene  lamp, 
and  called  at  her  residence  for  the  purpose.  To  con- 
vince her  of  its  good  qualities  he  filled  it  with  kero- 
sene oil  and  lighted  it.  In  a moment  after  it  explod- 
ed, burning  the  woman  terribly  about  the  face,  body, 
and  arms.  The  peddler,  frightened  at  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  fled  from  the  room,  leaving  his 
stock  of  lamps  behind.  The  woman  died  soon  after- 
ward. 

The  rumor  that  Secretary  Seward  has  bought  Sat- 
urn’s ring,  Jupiter’s  moons,  and  half  a dozen  asteroids, 
is  contradicted.  But  recently,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  Dip- 
lomatic and  Consular  Appropriation  Bill,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  appoint  an  agent  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  empires,  king- 
doms, rebellions,  wars,  volcanoes,  icebergs,  snow  and 
rain  stormB,  earthquakes,  and  submerged  or  undiscov- 
ered islands,  instructing  him  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Great  Britain ; and  in  the  event  of  that  king- 
dom not  being  for  sale  to  negotiate  for  war,  provided 
it  shall  not  cost  more  than  $15,000,000  nor  last  over 
sixty  days,  the  amount  of  any  purchase  to  be  liquida- 
ted as  follows:  Russian  bears  at  $10  each,  the  pur- 
chaser to  take  them  as  they  ran ; walruses  $1  each,  the 
purchaser  to  catch  them  at  his  own  expense ; Sitka 
Indians  to  be  thrown  in  without  cost;  icebergs  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  the  purchaser  to  break  his 
own  ice ; rain-storms  at  one  cent  per  bafrrel,  the  purchas- 
er to  furnish  his  own  barrels ; valcanoes  at  $50  each, 
with  a stipulation  that  they  shall  not  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  State  Department.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment caused  considerable  merriment  in  the  House, 
but  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

An  exchange  says  there  is  no  need  of  buying  um- 
brellas. They  can  easily  be  procured  without— thusly : 
Take  your  stand  in  a doorway  on  a rainy  day.  As 
soon  as  you  see  a man  with  a nice  umbrella,  step  out 
and  say  to  him : “ Sir,  I beg  your  pardon,  but  you  have 
my  umbrella  1”  Nine  times  in  ten  he  will  surrender  it 
at  once,  for  how  does  he  know  it  was  not  you  he 
stole  it  from  ? 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum is  now  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  total 
number  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
is  1442.  The  managers  find  themselves  unable  to  car- 
ry out  their  original  design  of  erecting  a new  building, 
although  they  have  land  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues  and  One  Hundred 


and  Forty-third  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth 
streets.  The  present  high  price  of  labor  and  material 
renders  it  impossible  to  complete  the  building  with  the 
existing  funds. 

The  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 
during  last  year  received  137  patients,  visited  545  at 
their  homes,  and  attended  6354  at  the  Dispensary. 
The  Trustees  propose,  during  the  coming  year,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  anatomy,  and  in  some  other  branch- 
es of  medicine  for  ladies.  During  last  spring  eight  la- 
dies received  the  elementary  medical  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  Institution.  The  Woman’s  Aid  Society 
have  received  at  their  Home  151  destitute  women  since 
the  opening  of  the  Institution  in  April  last.  One  hun- 
dred of  these  have  been  placed  in  suitable  Institutions. 
Theobject  of  the  managers  of  this  Institution  is  to  take 
women  sent  to  the  Work-House  on  Blackwell’s  Island 
and  reform  them,  if  need  there  be,  by  giving  them  the 
advantages  of  ahome  while  receiving  religious  instru<  - 
tion,  and  then  enabling  them  to  get  a respectable  live- 
lihood. The  Society  also  aims  to  take  under  its  pro- 
tection young  women  who  desire  a refuge  from  the 
dangers  to  which,  from  their  destitution,  they  are  ex- 
posed in  this  city. 

Pennsylvania  has  one  very  considerate  legislator. 
He  recently  began  his  speech  with  the  remark  that  as 
debate  cost  the  State  one  thousand  dollars  an  hour  he 
would  be  brief.  If  he  kept  Ms  promise  he  showed 
that  he  was  also  very  sensible. 

What  next  ? A man  in  Chicago  recently  attempted 
to  swallow  a common  billiard-ball  on  a bet.  By  cov- 
ering it  with  sweet-oil  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  in 
his  mouth,  but  that  was  all.  He  couldn’t  swallow  it, 
nor  could  he  get  it  out  of  his  mouth.  Surgical  aid 
was  called,  and  after  a long  and  painful  operation  the 
delicate  morsel  was  removed.  The  ball  was  evidently 
in  the  wrong  “pocket." 

In  July,  1861,  the  following  dispatch  was  received 
at  the  Washington  office,  being  dated  at  New  York, 
and  addressed  to  a member  of  one  of  the  regiments 
then  quartered  at  Arlington  Heights:  “Your  wife 
wishes  to  know  if  you  are  dead,  alive,  or  wounded. 
If  dead,  please  send  the  body  on.” 

The  school-boys  in  England  have  taken  to  playing 
the  game  of  Fenianism.  It  would  seem  to  be  a sport 
not  unattended  with  danger.  At  the  National  School, 
at  Newbury,  for  instance,  the  lads  were  amusing 
themselves  with  a mimic  representation  of  the  Fe- 
uian  execution  at  Manchester.  Three  of  them  volun- 
teered to  take  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  men  who 
were  hanged.  The  result  was  that  one  of  the  foolish 
fellows  was  nearly  strangled.  At  another  school  sev- 
eral little  boys  were  playing  at  a game  which  they 
called  “Fenians,"  when  two  Irishmen  came  up,  and 
not  liking  the  sport,  they  seized  a boy  of  seven, 
named  Warrington,  and  while  one  held  him  tho 
other  put  some  gunpowder  into  his  trowsers  and  set 
it  on  fire.  The  poor  child  was  very  much  burned. 

A visitor  to  one  of  the  cheap  eating-houses  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  describes  the  rooms  as  well-lighted, 
aud  every  thing  scrupulously  clean.  For  a penny  a 
bowl  of  nice  hot  broth  or  a cup  of  coffee  is  given.  For 
about  ten  cents  barley  broth,  bread  and  butter,  meat 
and  potatoes,  and  a cup  of  tea  is  served,  all  of  which  is 
excellent  in  quality.  The  waiters  receive  no  gratuity 
from  guests,  wear  a neat  and  tidy  costume,  and  seem 
to  be  very  modest  and  well-behaved.  In  these  eating- 
houses  a part  of  each  floor  is  especially  arranged  for 
ladies  who  desire  a quiet,  inexpensive  meal. 

The  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake  City  have  an  immense 
tabernacle,  which  will  seat  ten  thousand  people.  One 
and  a half  million  feet  of  lumber  were  used  in  tho 
building.  Inside  of  this  immense  structure  is  the 
grand  organ,  standing  upon  a base  23  feet  wide  by  30 
deep.  The  front  of  this  organ  is  octagonal  in  form, 
rising  to  the  height  of  45  feet.  It  contains  2200 
pipes,  2 banks  of  keys,  and  35  stops  on  the  register. 
It  contains  3600  feet  of  lumber,  which  was  brought  on 
wagons  from  Iron  County,  a distance  of  300  miles. 
The  longest  piece  of  lumber  used  in  the  pipes  of  the 
organ  is  25  feet  in  length.  The  lumber  of  which  this 
organ  is  built  has  been  three  years  in  seasoning.  It 
requires  four  men  to  blow  the  bellows. 

The  following  joke  is  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals : A countryman, 
armed  with  an  immense  club,  presents  himself  before 
the  President  of  the  Society  and  claims  the  first  prize. 
He  is  asked  to  describe  the  act  of  humanity  on  which 
he  founds  Ms  claim.  “ I saved  the  life  of  a wolf,”  re- 

Elies  the  countryman.  “I  might  easily  have  killed 
im  with  this  bludgeon  ;’’  and  he  swings  his  weapon 
in  the  air,  to  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  President. 
“ But  where  was  this  wolf?”  inquires  the  latter;  “ what 
had  he  done  to  you?”  “He  had  just  devoured  my 
wife,"  is  the  reply.  The  President  reflects  an  instant, 
and  then  says : “ My  friend,  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
yon  have  been  sufficiently  rewarded.” 

The  largest  organ  in  the  world  is  credited  to  the  lit- 
tle city  of  Freyburg,  Switzerland.  When  in  full  play 
it  pours  forth  a tempest  of  sounds  through  a forest  of 
pipes  seven  thousand  and  eight  hundred  in  number, 
shaking  the  walls  and  the  foundations  of  the  old  St. 
Nicholas  Church  in  which  it  stands. 


POACHING. 

Game  is  a subject  of  legislation  by  alnqpst  ev- 
ery nation — certainly  by  all  civilized  countries — 
and  poaching,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  made 
punishable  as  a crime.  Originally,  in  England,  to 
kill  the  game  in  the  ancient  forests  of  the  king- 
dom was  equivalent  to  murder,  and  punished  as 
such.  Only  forty  years  ago  a “property  qualifi- 
cation” was  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  shooting  game  in  England,  and  this 
qualification  was  fixed  as  high  as  that  which 
gave  the  citizen  the  right  to  vote.  This  was 
abolished  in  1831,  but  at  this  time  every  hunt- 
er who  wishes  to  enjoy  a day’s  sport  must  carry 
with  him  a certificate  which  grants  the  privilege 
at  an  annual  cost  of  about  $20  as  duty.  Persons 
caught  shooting  hares  without  a certificate  or 
within  any  inclosure  are  punished  with  three 
months’  imprisonment;  if  the  animal  hunted 
happens  to  be  a deer  the  punishment  is  trans- 
portation for  seven  years.  In  this  country  the 
game  laws  are  intended  to  protect  game  from 
pursuit  when  not  in  season;  and  the  term 
‘ ‘ poacher”  is  only  applied  to  trespassers  on 
forbidden  ground. 

In  France  the  laws  against  poaching  are  as 
severe  as  were  those  of  England  in  ancient  days ; 
and  the  surprised  poacher,  in  our  beautiful  illus- 
tration on  page  152,  knows  that  his  only  safety  is 
in  successful  resistance.  He  knows  that  the  law 
has  no  mercy,  and  caught  in  the  act  of  killing  the 
Emperor’s  deer,  he  next  raises  his  gun  at  the 
breast  of  the  Emperor’s  game-guard.  The  poach- 
ers of  France  are  a desperate  class  of  men,  and 
frequently  do  not  hesitate  to  murder  the  guards 
** 
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Mr.  Paddleford.  He  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  see  Emily  alone,  bhe,  poor  victim,  was  sola- 
cing herself  with  a book,  and  a cloud  settled  upon 
her  bright  face  as  she  looked  up  and  beheld  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Paddlefbrd. 

“She  is  dejected,”  thought  he,  “and  fancies 
no  one  perceives  it.  What  greater  humiliation 
can  there  be  to  a true  woman  than  an  unrequited 
love!  Wretch  that  I am,  I must  implore  her 
pardon,  though  at  every  word  I speak— at  the 
mere  sound  of  my  voice,  indeed — I rivet  her 
chains!” 

A polios  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  of  the 
weather.  Emily  answered  courteously. 

“Alas!”  thought  the  swain,  “there  goes  a 
piece  of  her  heart ! ’ ’ for  her  voice  was  unusually  sad. 

4 4 My  dear  young  lady,  ” said  he,  in  tones 
which  he  regretted  were  so  thrilling,  “do  not 
let  it  pain  you  that  I have  the  key  tc  your  mns- 
ings.  4 Oh  Love,  unconquerable  in  the  fight, 
thee  shall  neither  any  of  the  immortals  escape, 
nor  of  men,  the  creatures  of  a day.'  Do  not 
blush,  Miss  Hunter,  that  you  have  not  escaped.” 

Whereupon  Emily  blushed ; what  else  could 
she  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 

“Do  not  distress  yourself,”  continued  the  re- 
morseful Apollos;  “never  fear  that  I shall  be- 
tray your  secret  to  the  cold  world.  ” 

“Sir?” 

Emily  supposed  reference  was  made  to  her  en- 
gagement with  Charles,  a secret  which  would  be 
divulged  in  a day  or  two,  or  as  soon  as  Grandpa 
Hunter’s  consent  could  be  relied  on  with  absolute 
certainty. 

“Poor  martyr!”  thought  Apollos,  watching 
her  eloquent  cheeks ; “it  would  be  well  for  that 
too  warm  heart  if  it  could  be  packed  in  snow ! 
Ah  me ! why  was  I made  so  irresistible  ? Heav- 
en knows  it  is  not  my  own  fault.” 

He  cleared  his  throat ; Apollos  was  becoming 
almost  embarrassed. 

44  Miss  Hunter,  dear  Miss  Hunter,  you  do  think 
we  men  are  pitiless,  I know  you  do ! You  think 
we  would  as  lief  break  hearts  as  not ; but  I do 
assure  you  it  is  not  so.  At  any  rate  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  me !” 

“Sir?”  said  the  mystified  Emily  again. 

“Well  done!”  soliloquized  the  conscientious 
youth ; 44  that  glance  was  as  cold  as  a winter 
landscape.”  Then  aloud:  44  Ah,  Miss  Emily, 
when  1 tell  you  that  I have  seen,  that  I could 
not  fail  to  see,  the  desperate  struggle  going  on 
in  your  heart,  your  maidenly  heart,  between 
pride  and  unconquerable  love — yes,  love — ah, 
do  not  turn  away  in  such  distress ! Let  me  say 
this  knowledge  has  not  for  one  instant  lowered 
you  in  my  esteem!  Not  for  one  instant,  dear 
Emily!  Base,  ungenerous,  unworthy  the  name 
of  man  would  he  be  who  should  triumph  over 
such  sweetness!”  • 

Emily  sat  speechless,  unable  to  comprehend 
one  word  of  this  harangue. 

“No,  my  beautiful,  too  susceptible  young 
friend,  on  the  contrary  I feel’— here  Mr.  Pad- 
dleford was  so  unpleasantly  choked  as  to  be 
obliged  to  loosen  his  neck-tie — “I  feel  that  I 
Alone  am  to  blame.” 

“Sir?” 

“Do  not  look  at  me  so,  Miss  Hunter.  In  the 
words  of  an  old  poet — 

44  4 A mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 

And  'tis  a pain  that  pain  to  miss ; 

But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain V 
Why  did  I not  foresee  this  from  the  first  ?” 

44  Poor  fellow ! He  is  going  to  make  a decla- 
ration. What  can  I do  to  stop  him  ?”  thought 
Emily,  uneasily. 

“Yes,  Miss  Hunter,  remembering  your  pecul- 
iar agitation  even  at  our  first  meeting,  and  your 
fitful,  I may  perhaps  say  capricious,  conduct  ever 
sinoe,  I ought  to  have  heeded  the  warning  and 
seen  as  little  of  you  as  possible.  My  power  over 


your  sex  is  truly  involuntary ; believe  me,  dear 
girl,  I would  not  be  guilty  of  trying  to  fascinate !” 

Emily  was  still  speechless,  but  her  face  was 
becoming  what  her  guest  was  pleased  to  term 
“an  interesting  study.” 

“It  was  selfish  in  me,  however,  to  come  here 
so  much,  I confess.  I have  enjoyed  your  society 
at  the  same  time  that  I have  endeavored  to  culti- 
vate your  literary  tastes.  You  are  a simple,  unso- 
phisticated woman,  my  dear  Emily,  and  (though 
I must  say  with  pain  I do  not  and  ;cau  not  return 
your  love)  you  have  made  a deep  impression  upon 
me.  I shall  never,  never  forget  you !” 

44  Mr.  Apollos  Paddleford,”  stammered  Emily 
at  last,  “do  I understand  you  to  say — " 

“Yes,  Miss  Emily,  would  it  were  otherwise; 
but  I can  not,  can  not  return  your  love ! Re- 
member, 

“‘Love  is  not  in  our  power, 

Nay,  W'hat  seems  stranger,  is  not  in  our  choice.’ 

I would  gladly  give  you  soma  encouragement  for 
the  future,  my  afflicted  friend,  did  I not  feel  that 
such  an  assurance  would  be  mistaken  kindness. 
No,  go  forget  me,  Emily;  and  oh,  I humbly  en- 
treat you,  forgive  me!” 

“Oh,  wrhat  shall  I do?  What  shall  I do?” 
sobbed  Emily,  growing  hysterical  behind  her 
handkerchief.  “It’s  the  most  exquisite  joke  I 
ever  heard  of  in  my  life.  If  Charles  were  only 
here !” 

Her  words,  which  seemed  like  the  ravings  of 
despair,  smote  the  penitent  Apollos  afresh.  Ill 
his  perplexity  he  was  nearly  on  the  point  of  prom- 
ising that  he  would  love  her,  or  at  least  try  to  do 
so,  w hen  she  added,  more  calmly : 

“My  Lord  Magnifico,  I understand  you  at 
last.  I appreciate  your  sentiments;  they  are 
worthy  of  you.  But  don’t,  oh  don’t  be  uneasy 
about  me ! I shall  do  very  well.  The  impres- 
sion you  have  made — oh  dear — the  impression 
you  have  made  will — will — it  will  wear  away  in 
time !” 

“ I do  trust  so,  Miss  Emily.  Only  say  you 
will  try  to  forgive  me!” 

4 4 Forgive  you  ? Oh,  freely ! I forgive  you  for 
making  the  most  outrageously  foolish  mistake 
that  any  ‘silly  moon -struck  elf’  ever  made  in 
his  life.  Why,  Mr.  Paddleford,  they  said  you 
were  the  most  conceited  man  living ; but  did  any 
body,  in  all  this  world  of  foolishness,  ever  dream 
you  w ould  do  such  a thing  as  this  ?” 

Apollos’s  face  was  a 44  study”  of  surprise.  Was 
she  going  to  deny  she  cared  for  him?  Why, 
what  did  she  mean  ? 

4 4 Mr.  Paddleford,  a gentleman  may  now  and 
then  ask  a lady  to  love  him,  indeed  1 believe  it 
is  customary  in  certain  cases ; but  did  you  ever 
hear  before  of  his  asking  her  not  to  love  him  ? I 
consider  it  an  original  proceeding.  I shall  tell 
Mr.  Harrington  I have  had  an  anti-proposal." 

“But,  Miss — Miss  limiter,  you  have  certain- 
ly led  me  to  suppose — ” 

“Then  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Paddleford.  I cer- 
tainly didn’t  mean  to!” 

44  Oh,  Miss  Emily,  if  I could  only  believe  you ! 
But  your  capricious  conduct — ” 

Emily  had  fallen  to  laughing  again,  and  Apol- 
los thoughtfully  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked 
away.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  his  delicate 
intuitions  had  been  at  fault,  but  he  tried  to  be- 
lieve they  had.  Heaven  be  praised,  he  had  done 
his  duty  any  way ! A narrow  escape  for  a ten- 
der-hearted youth ; but  how  exquisitely  he  had 
handled  the  subject ! He  was  astonished  at  his , 
own  dexterity. 

Emily  remarked  to  Mr.  Harrington  that  she 
thought  the  Magnifico  showed  some  signs  of  mor- 
tification as  he  strode  away  from  the  house  with 
lowered  head.  Charles  said  No,  that  was  con- 
stitutionally impossible.  Charles  was  probably 
right.  At  any  rate  on  Emily’s  wedding-day  the 
undaunted  lord  of  creation  was  heard  to  say  : 


44  Far  be  it  from  me  to  boast  of  my  conquests ; 
but  there  is  a woman  who  married  from  pique. 
To  one  who  understands  law  terms  I should  say 
Charles  Harrington  may  be  considered  the  4 re- 
siduary legatee’  of  her  affections.  That  is  to 
say,  he  receives  all  the  blighted  love  she  has  left 
to  bestow,  after  a — ahem ! — to  use  plain  English, 
after  a serious  disappointment !” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Light  Diet — The  Feast  of  Lanterns. 


LEAP-YEAR. 

Eighteen  sixty-eight  is  an  important  year. 

It  Is  leap-year. 

Of  which  fact  I wish  to  remind  the  ladies. 

There  is  a division  of  opinions  as  to  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  vote,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  her 
right  to  a husband— if  she  can  get  one. 

But  I would  advise  young  ladies  not  to  be  rash. 

Although  it  is  leap-year,  you  had  better  look  before 
yon  leap. 

Because  if  you  get  a husband,  and  he  don’t  suit  you, 
you  can’t  change  him  for  a better  one— at  least  with- 
out going  to  Chicago. 

I wouldn’t  advise  any  young  woman  to  marry  a 
man  who  would  expect  her  pa  to  support  them. 

Young  ladies  need  not  inquire  too  particularly 
whether  the  man  of  their  choice  belongs  to  a lodge 
which  meets  four  nights  a week. 

She  will  find  that  out  after  they  are  married. 

Uusbands,  like  other  domestic  animals,  when  caught 
young  can  sometimes  be  trained  to  do  a good  many 
useful  things. 

They  have  even  been  known  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  light  the  Are  when  the  girl  had  gone  away. 

There  are  some  professions  not  advisable  to  marry 
into. 

But  as  the  great  object  is  to  get  a husband,  and  as 
the  supply  is  limited,  it  may  not  do  to  be  too  particu- 
lar. 


CURIOUS  EPITAPHS. 

On  a Loquacious  Lady. 

“Here  rests  in  silent  clay 
Miss  Arabella  Young, 

Who,  on  the  21st  of  May, 

Began  to  hold  her  tongue.’ 

On  a Work-house  Pauper. 

“Thorps’ 

Corpse." 

On  an  Infant. 

“She  never  told  her  love." 

On  a Dyer. 

“Beneath  this  turf  a man  doth  lie, 

Who  dyed  to  live,  and  lived  to  die." 
On  an  Old  Han. 

“Here  lies- John  Hill, 

A man  of  skill, 

His  age  was  five  times  ten ; 

He  ne’er  did  good, 

Nor  ever  would, 

Had  he  lived  as  long  again." 

On  an  Old  Bachelor. 

“At  threescore  winters’  end  I died, 

A cheerless  being,  lone  and  sad ; 

The  nuptial  knot  I never  tied, 

And  wished  my  father  never  had !’’ 
On  a Mr.  Box. 

“Here  lies  one  Box  within  another,] 
The  one  of  wood  was  very  good, 

We  can  not  say  so  much  for  t’other.” 
On  a Physician. 

“Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 

Vv  uu  lined  the  half  of  this  church-yard.” 


A wav  with  Melancholy— Suicide. 


A gentleman  passing  along  Water  Street  the  other 
evening,  detected  a boy  picking  his  pocket,  and,  seiz- 
ing him,  had  determined  to  have  him  committed,  when 
the  boy  begged  heartily  formercy.  “For  indeed,  Sir,” 
Chid  he,  “ it  is  my  first  offense ; here’s  your  own  hand- 
kerchief again,  and  take  any  of  these  five  you  like  best.'' 


Wantei>— An  ear  from  the  head  of  a river,  a feath- 
er from  the  wing  of  a house,  a toe  from  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  a hair  from  the  tale  of  the  “ Two  Cities,” 
a tooth  from  the  mouth  of  a river,  the  buttons  from  a 
coat  of  paint,  a bone  from  the  arm  of  a sea,  a shingle 
from  the  roof  of  a month. 


“Electricity,”  said  the  scientific  D.,  “travels  faster 
than  light."  “Yes,"  said  the  reflective  B.,  “ it  is  easi- 
er to  shock  than  to  instruct." 


A few  weeks  ago  a cow  dashed  down  the  Mississip- 
pi on  a piece  of  ice,  and  caught  such  a cold  that  she 
has  yielded  nothing  but  ice-cream  since. 
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HORSE-FLESH  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

Master  of  the  House.  44  ’Ron  my  Life  it’s  too  bad  ! This  is  the  Second  Time  Cook’s  forgotten  to  take  the  Shoes  off.  1 11  discharge  her 
this  very  night!”  etc.,  etc. 

Elderly  Gentleman  (affected).  44  You  haven’t  got  such  a thing  as  a Tumblerful  of  Pale  Brandy  in  the  Room,  have  you?” 
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GENERAL  SIGNS. 

To  take  down  the  gridiron  from  the  nail  where  it  is 
hanging  with  the  left  hand  is  a sign  that  there  will  be 
a broil  in  the  kitchen. 

If  a mirror  is  broken  it  is  a sign  that  a good-looking 
glass  will  be  missed  in  that  house. 

If  you  hear  a rooster  crow  when  you  are  in  bed  and 
the  clock  strike  a few  times  at  the  same  instant  it  is  a 
sign  of  mo(u)ming. 

To  stroke  a green-eyed  cat  with  a white  spot  on  her 
nose  is  lucky,  and  a heavy  purs  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

If  you  are  in  a house  and  hear  a baby  cry  it  is  a sign 
of  marriage,  or  if  it  isn’t  it  ought  to  be. 

To  lose  a pocket-book  containing  greenbacks  is  un- 
lucky. 


A clergyman  was  once  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  congregation.  “ Well, 
my  poor  woman,"  said  he,  “ so  you  are  very  ill,  ana 
require  the  consolations  of  religion  ? What  can  I da 
for  you?"  “No,"  replied  the  old  lady,  “I  am  only 
nervous  and  can’t  sleep.”  “ How  can  I help  that  ?" 
asked  the  parson.  “Oh,  Sir,  you  always  put  me  to 
sleep  so  nicely  when  I go  to  church,  that  I thought  if 
you  would  only  preach  a little  for  me !’’  The  parson 
made  tracks. 


I dearly  luv  the  singin’  bird, 

And  little  buzzin’  Dee, 

But  dearer  far  than  all  the  world, 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me. 

Oh,  very  deep  is  daddy’s  well, 
And  deeper  is  the  sea, 

But  deeper  in  my  buzzum  is 
The  luv  I bear  for  thee. 

Then  smile  on  me,  dear  Angeline, 
And  make  my  heart  feel  Iite, 
Chain  the  big  dog  and  I will  cum 
A cortin’  Sunday  nite. 


The  Real  Phantom  Sail— A mock  auction. 


X,  a French  husband,  discovered  that  Z,  a French 
bachelor,  was  seeking  to  make  himself  too  acceptable 
to  Mrs.  X,  and  that  the  lady,  being  French,  was  in- 
clined to  listen.  Thereupon  X goes  away  into  Switzer- 
land, and,  after  a short  time,  his  wife  learns  by  tele- 
graph that  he  has  fallen  off  a mountain,  and  that  she 
is  a widow.  She  loses  no  time  in  tenderly  confiding 
to  Z that,  at  a proper  date,  she  may  reward  his  love 
with  her  hand.  That  very  night  the  lover  bolts  into 
England.  The  husband  returns  to  find  his  wife  cured 
of  her  folly,  and  they  live  happy  ever  afterward. 


Tiie  Fruits  of  Good  Living — The  Pine,  Olive,  and 
Grape. 


A Pooe  Relation— Telling  an  anecdote  badly. 

When  is  a fast  young  fellow  like  a feather  ?— Wheu 
he’s  on  a lark. 


When  was  Nicholas  Longworth  a pork-packer?— 
When  he  barreled  his  (s)wine. 


Why  is  the  little  end  of  nothing  like  the  first  navi- 
gator ?— Because  it’s  nowhere. 


Why  is  an  ill-digested  idea  like  a sailors’  chorus  ?— 
Because  it’s  a crew-ditty. 


SOLDIERS’  MESSENGER  COMPANY. 

A most  sensible,  humane,  and  practical  proj- 
ect for  the  aid  and  employment  of  our  disabled 
soldiers  has  been  lately  started  in  New  York  city, 
and  its  purpose  and  plan  of  organization  are  well 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  other  great  cities  of 
the  country.  The  one  which  is  now  being  es- 
tablished in  this  city  promises  not  only  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a benevolent,  but  in  a financial  point 
of  view,  and  to  result  not  only  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  a worthy  and  needy  class,  but  in  estab- 
, fishing  that  great  desideratum  in  every  metropo- 
lis— a city  dispatch  and  transit  company. 

A company  with  the  title  of  the  44  Soldiers’ 
Business  Messenger  and  Dispatch  Company”  was 
chartered  in  April,  1867,  and  subsequently  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  General  Alexander 
Shaler,  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners, as  its  President.  General  Henry  A. 
Barnum,  General  J.  II.  Liebf.nau,  and  others 
are  associated  with  him,  and  will  give  character, 
responsibility,  and  vigor  to  the  enterprise. 

This  new  company  proposes  to  place,  at  cer- 
tain points  in  certain  districts,  into  which  they 
| will  divide  this  city  and  Brooklyn,  booths,  such 
I as  that  which  we  illustrate  on  page  156,  to  the 
! number  of  300.  Many  have,  indeed,  already 
been  erected.  Each  of  these  will  be  used  as  an 
advertising  medium,  and  as  a shop  for  the  sale 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  stationery,  cutlery, 
and  the  like.  In  each  will  be  placed  a maimed 
soldier  as  custodian  and  salesman,  with  the  rank 
of  corporal,  preference  being  given  to  those  m ho 
are  unable  to  do  messenger  duty.  These  booths 
M ill  he  depots  for  the  reception  of  parcels,  letters, 
or  other  messages.  Between  these  the  rnessen-. 
gers  will  pass  as  they  patrol  their  district,  taking 
up  the  messages  or  packages  en  route , where  their 
receipt  has  been  duly  recorded  beforehand  by  the 
corporal  in  charge.  When  a patrolman  who  is 
on  his  way  from  booth  to  booth  is  stopped  by  a 
citizen,  and  receives  a message  to  deliver  on  his 
route,  he  Mill  report  its  nature  at  his  first  stop- 
ping-place, where  the  record  Mill  he  made.  If 
the  delivery  is  not  in  his  direction  he  Mill  leave 
the  packet  there,  to  be  given  to  its  proper  carrier, 
and  so  on.  As  messengers  in  this  M ay  M ill  con- 
stantly patrol  their  district,  they  will  always  be  in 
reach  of  citizens  who  require  their  serv  ices,  and 
who  may  wish  to  save  themselves  walking  to  the 
nearest  booth.  This  carrying  of  parcels  and 
messages  is  not  all.  Special  wagons  are  to  l.e 
used  upon  the  railroad  tracks,  to  run  hourly  or 
semi-hourlv,  as  it  may  be  found  desirable.  These 
M ill  carrv  heavy  packages,  grocers’  supplies,  and 
the  like,’  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  island  or  to 
i intermediate  points,  and  telegraphic  wires  will 
he  laid,  so  that  messages  may  he  sent  in  this  May 
from  certain  points  designated  to  any  other  with- 
in the  district.  Arrangements  have  been  or  are 
' about  being  made  with  a telegraph  company  to 
use  their  poles  throughout  the  city  to  this  end. 
A message  will  he  delivered  10  blocks  distant  for 
10 cents;  15,  12 cents;  20,  15 cents;  25, 1 7 cents; 
30,  20  cents ; 35,  22  cents ; 40,  24  cents  ; 45  to 
140  blocks,  25  cents.  Packages  under  5- pounds 
10  blocks  distant  for  12  cents;  140  blocks,  35 
cents,  and  the  intermediate  distances  at  propor- 
tionate rqtes,  So  op  with  packages,  bundles,  or 
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BOOTH  OF  THE  NEW  SOLDIERS’  MESSENGER  COMPANY.— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 


boxes,  a gradual  increase  of  tariff  with  weight 
until  they  reach  7 5 to  100  pounds;  tiiis  will  be 
carried  10  blocks  for  30  cents,  140  blocks  for  02 
cents,  and  intermediate  distances  in  proportion. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  development 
of  the  plans  of  this  institution,  and  hope  to  see.it 


realize  its  promise  to  the  full  in  giving  to  New 
York  a messenger  and  dispatch  system  rapid 
and  punctual  in  its  labors,  an  honest  worker  in 
all  directions,  and  a field  of  respectable  and  fair- 
ly remunerative  labor  for  the  disabled  soldiers  of, 
our  city. 


and  low  degree.  Races  between  the  truckmen 
and  expressmen,  butchers  and  milkmen,  have 
been  of  daily  occurrence,  and  for  weeks  past  the 
New  York  streets  lmve  been  lively  with  such 
scenes  as  that  of  “Pork  versus  Milk”  which  we 
illustrate  on  this  page. 


A STREET  SCENE. 

Racing  is  not  confined  to  Jerome  Park  ; sleigh- 
ing is  not  an  exclusively  Fifth  A venue  enjoyment ; 
and  the  long-continued  sleighing  season  has  been 
appreciated  and  improved  by  all  classes  of  high 


A NEW  YORK  STREET  SCENE— “PORK  VERSUS  MILK.”— [Sketched  by  H.  C.  Bispham.] 
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MED  AM  OS  IN  THE  PAMPA  OF  ISLAY,  PERU. 


it  to  say  that  about  two  years  ago  a native  Are- 
quipan,  General  Canseco,  second  Vice-President, 
incited  a revolution  against  General  Pezet,  who, 
as  first  Vice-President,  had  become  President  on 
the  death  of  General  San  Roman.  It  was  alleged 
that  Pezet  had  betrayed  his  country  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  was  acting  in  collusion  with  them.  But 
'Canseco  was  unable  to  direct  the  revolution  he  had 
raised.  He  was  deposed  by  a younger  aspirant  for 
place,  Colonel  Prado,  who  made  himself  Dictator. 
He  gained  much  popularity  by  beating  oft'  the  Span- 
iards at  Callao,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  achieve- 
ment he  was  elected  President.  He  then  attempted, 
in  framing  a new  Constitution,  to  curtail  the  power 
of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  thereby  made  an  enemy 
of  the  Church.  He  lost  popularity  by  this  move- 
ment, and  made  many  enemies. 

It  was  now  Canseco’s  turn.  He  left  the  capital, 
Lima,  and  returned  to  Arequipa,  where  he  incited 
a new  revolution  against  the  man  who  had  profited 
by  his  previous  one.  Prado  endeavored  to  crush, 
him  in  his  strong-hold,  but  w'as  defeated,  as  stated, 
on  the  27th  of  December  last,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  while  Canseco  enjoys  his  tri- 
umph in  Lima. 

Arequipa,  the  scene  of  this  struggle,  is  the  second 
city  of  Peru  in  respect  of  population.  It  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  and,  in  many  respects,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1540,  at  the 
base  of  the  great  volcano  Misti , 20,300  feet  in 
height.  This  symmetrical  colossus  is  crowned  with 
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GENERAL  CANSECO,  ACTUAL  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU. 


eternal  snow,  and  forms, 
with  the  other  nevados  of 
the  Cordillera,  a magnif- 
icent back- ground  to  the 
city. 

As  every  well-informed 
reader  knowrs,  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  Peru, 
between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  sea,  is  a vast 
sandy  desert,  where  rain 
never  falls,  and  is  only 
relieved  by  occasional 
transverse,  ribbon  - like 
strips  of  verdure,  mask- 
ing the  courses  of  the 
streams  or  torrents  that 
flow  down  from  the 
mountains,  where  they 
are  fed  by  the  melting 
snows.  Arequipa  stands 
where  one  of  these 
streams,  the  Rio  Chile, 
debouches  from  the  vast 
gorges  of  the  Cordilleras, 
a hundred  miles  back 
from  the  sea,  forming  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of 
considerable  extent  and 
of  great  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. The  Incas  had 
made  an  establishment 
here  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  Cuz- 
co, their  capital,  and  the 
coast ; and  the  name  of 
the  city  comes  from  two 
Quichua  w ords — ari  que- 


THE  PERUVIAN 
REVOLUTION. 

The  Republic  of  Peru 
enjoys  annually  about  30 
earthquakes,  which  upset 
all  houses  over  two  sto- 
ries in  height;  it  also 
indulges,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  in  at  least 
one  political  revolution, 
which  overturns  all  exist- 
ing forms  of  government. 
The  last  revolution  in 
that  unfortunate  countiy 
culminated  on  December 
27,  1867,  at  Arequipa,  in 
the  failure  of  President 
Prado  to  capture  that 
city,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  besieged.  We 
illustrate  on  this  page  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Prado  and  Gen- 
eral Canseco  for  the  su- 
premacy in  the  govern- 
ment ; together  with 
several  engravings  illus- 
trating the  peculiarities 
of  the  countiy  in  which 
the  campaign  was  made, 
sketches  of  the  troops, 
and  a portrait  of  the  vic- 
torious chieftain. 

The  detailed  history  of 
this  last  struggle  would 
require  more  space  than 
we  can  give  to  it.  Suffice 
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pai,  signifying  “ Yes  ; rest  here."  Most  of  the 
trade  of  those  vast  districts  of  interior  Peru,  the 
departments  of  Cuzco  and  Puno,  is  carried  on 
through  Arequipa,  and  has  made  it,  together  with 
its  local  resources,  rich  and  luxurious.  Standing 
nt  an  elevation  of  7850  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
climate  is  delightful.  Its  principal  drawback  is 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  by  which  it  has 
several  times  been  ruined.  To  guard  against 
the  etfects  of  these  shocks  the  dwelling-houses 
are  low,  never  exceeding  two  stories  in  height, 
and  are  built  of  a white  volcanic  stone,  with  their 
roofs  and  ceilings  voluted  with  the  same  material. 
The  Rio  Chile  is  spanned  by  a massive  bridge,  and 
the  town  is  embellished  with  two  well-shaded  ala- 
medas  or  public  walks.  The  Cathedral  is  a large, 
modern  edifice,  and  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants 
to  be  among  the  finest  structures  in  the  world. 
It  has  a bell,  cast  in  the  city,  of  greater  size 
than  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  London.  The  principal 
square  and  market-place,  of  which  we  give  a 
view,  is  450  feet  square.  One  side  is  occupied 
by  the  Cathedral,  and  the  other  sides  by  various 
municipal  buildings  resting  on  arcades. 

The  people  of  Arequipa  claim  to  be  the  most 
active,  enterprising,  vivacious,  and  intelligent  in 
Peru,  and  the  claim  is  well  founded.  Most  of 
the  names  in  Peruvian  history,  whether  in  gov- 
ernment, art,  literature,  or  commerce,  are  of 
Arequipans,  and  the  women  of  Arequipa  are 
far  from  yielding  the  palm  of  beauty  to  their 
more  famous  sisters  of  Lima,  while  they  proud- 
ly assert  their  intellectual  supremacy.  A strong 
jealousy  of  Lima  exists  in  Arequipa,  and  the  two 
cities  are  seldom  in  political  accord ; and  as  the 
Arequipans  are  most  active,  restless,  and  impet- 
uous, they  are  almost  always  deep  in  political 
intrigue  or  in  revolution.  What  Lyons  is  in 
France,  so  is  Arequipa  in  Peru.  As  a conse- 
quence, it  has  suffered  much  from  the  civil  wars 
it  has  so  frequently  provoked,  but  never  proba- 
bly so  gravely  as  in  the  one  just  closed,  when  it 
was  bombarded  for  three  days  by  the  forces  of 
General  Pkado. 

From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Peru  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
campaigning  in  that  country  is  very  difficult. 
These  deserts  are  called  pampas , and  over  one 
of  them,  known  as  the  Pampa  of  Islay,  General 
Prado  had  to  march  to  reach  Arequipa  from  its 
port,  Islay.  This  desert  waste  is  ninety  miles 
broad,  anil  hardly  a trace  of  vegetation  or  drop 
of  water  is  to  be  found  in  it.  The  passage  of 
this  desert  is  usually  accomplished,  as  sportsmen 
.would  say,  in  “ a single  heat,”  and  is  a severe  trial 
of  physical  endurance.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a lady 
in  Arequipa  who  has  not  often  accomplished  it. 

For  the  most  part  the  sand  is  hard,  swept 
smooth  by  the  winds,  and  unrelieved  by  any 
tiling  except  an  occasional  stone  and  the  more 
frequent  skeletons  of  mules  and  horses  that  have 
perished  by  the  way.  In  places,  how  ever,  the 
traveler  comes  upon  great  heaps  formed  by  the 
drifting  sands,  called  medanos.  These  are  of 
varying  size,  from  those  which  are  only  ten  or 
twenty  yards  in  length  and  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
to  those  which  are  half  a mile  long  and  sixty  to 
ninety  feet  high.  They  are  all  crescent-shaped, 
with  the  bow  of  the  crescent  toward  the  wind, 
and  as  regular  and  sharp  in  outline  as  the  new 
moon  itself.  Some,  which  have  a core  of  rock, 
are  permanent ; but  most  are  shifting,  varying  in 
shape  and  position  with  the  varying  winds.  In- 
stances are  known  in  which  not  only  individuals 
but  parties  of  travelers  and  detachments  of  troops 
have  been  buried  beneath  them  in  their  sudden 
changes.  In  the  deserts,  where  little  flakes  of 
mica  occur  among  the  sands,  these,  being  light- 
est, will  drift  over  the  crest  of  the  medano,  and 
hilling  on  the  inner  side,  make  it  appear,  under 
certain  lights,  as  if  plated  with  burnished  gold. 

The  only  refuge  or  sign  of  life  in  the  dreary 
pampa  of  Islay  is  the  rude  little  tambo,  or  resting- 
place,  of  La  Joy  a,  midway  between  Arequipa  and 
its  port.  It  is  rough  and  uncomfortable  enough, 
but  affords  rest  and  water  and  a little  food  to  the 
weary  traveler  and  his  weary  horse.  The  wfater 
is  brought  from  a distance  of  many  leagues  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  is  sold  at  a price  per 
quart  higher  than  that  of  good  wine  in  the  prov- 
inces of  France. 

The  Port  of  Islay  is  simply  a rough,  rocky, 
dangerous  landing-place,  partly  protected  by  a 
jutting,  rocky  headland  from  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  Pacific.  A few  dirty  and  extortionate  tam- 
lc s the  dwellings  of  the  custom’s  officials — the 
aduana — and  a storehouse  or  two,  constitute  all 
there  is  of  a town.  Water  here,  as  at  Im  Joya, 
is  brought  from  a distance,  as  is  also  the  foo  for 
man  and  beast.  From  the  sea  the  place  appears 
picturesque  enough,  but  no  illusions  can  be  kept 
up  when  once  you  enter  it. 

The  Peruvian  army  is  made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Indians  and  negroes,  or  sambos.  The 
Indians  constitute  the  infantry  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  travel  on  foot  in  the  mountainous  inte- 
rior from  infancy,  they  have  wonderful  rapidity 
and  endurance  on  the  march.  The  negroes  are 
confined  to  the  plains  of  the  coast,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  riding  and  the  management  of  mules 
and  horses.  Hence  the  peculiar  distribution. 

The  Peruvian  soldiers  are  tractable,  and  if 
well  led  as  brave  as  any  in  the  world.  The  na- 
tive Iudian  tenacity  and  stubbornness  are  excel- 
lent elements  in  the  composition  of  the  soldier. 
Almost  every  Peruvian  foot-soldier  is  attended 
by  his  rabona,  who. may  be,  but  is  not  generally, 
his  wife.  She  marches  with  him,  cooks  and 
mends  .or  him,  often  carries  his  knapsack,  some- 
times his  musket,  and  always  the  little  roll  of 
matting  which,  when  unfolded  and  supported  on 
a couple  of  sticks,  constitutes  his  tent.  It  is  of 
little  moment  on  which  side  the  Indian  fights. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  political  squabbles 
of  the  country,  and  cares  less.  But  the  case 
has  been  different  in  past  years,  and  will  be 
again,  when  the  rapidly-approaching  struggle  for 
supremacy  between EM£Wil2t?9al!to  decadent 
descendants  oi'  the  conquerors  Takes  place. 


LOST  SUNSHINE. 

Ora  House  is  emptied  of  Delight ; 

It  is  no  more  the  house  of  joy 

That  once  shone  with  his  presence  bright, 

That  echoed  to  his  laughter  light, 

His  bounding  Btep  upon  the  stair, 

His  joyous  accents  every  where — 

It  is  no  more  our  home,  without  our  Boy. 

All’s  Gloom,  although  the  sunbeams  glow 
On  yonder  church-yard  Tomb  and  Cross 
(So  near,  so  far  1) ; and  Silence,  though 
His  brothers’  footsteps  come  and  go, 

Aud  voices,  that  are  dear  to  me 
(As  living  voices  e’er  can  be), 

Too  young  to  know  the  greatness  of  their  loss. 

Ah,  Room  wherein  our  dear  one  lay ! 

As  Bacred  as  the  sacred  Fane 
Wherein  he  loved  to  kneel  and  pray— 

The  good  seed  ripened  day  by  day, 

I watched  it  in  the  ear,  the  blade ; 

And  ” * upon  his  death-bed  laid, 

He  me  harvest  of  God's  golden  grain ! 

Oh,  manly  Form  that  never  more 

Shall  swell  this  yearning  heart  with  pride! 

Oh,  kindly  Face  that  always  wore 
Its  best  for  mel— I watch  the  door, 
Half-hopeful;  through  the  window  gaze; 

My  sorrow  gives  me  such  amaze, 

At  times  I have  to  whisper:  “Ho,  he  died.” 

The  landscape  now  has  lost  its  charm, 

The  home  view  he  was  wont  to  prize 
(Ah,  how  he  loved  each  field  ana  farm !). 

The  very  air  now  lacks  its  balm; 

The  pulse  of  oars  upon  the  lake 
Is  sifent;  and  his  gun  can  wake 
Ho  echo;  a mist  ever  hides  our  skies. 

Yet  dwells  he  in  some  heavenly  home 
Far  fairer;  and  about  him  lie 
The  plains  of  heaven.  Let  us  come 
In  Thy  good  time,  where  grief  is  dumb; 

Not  as  with  us,  Lord,  who  lack  speech 
The  depth  of  our  distress  to  reach, 

But  where  Thou  wip’st  the  tears  from  every  eye. 

My  boy,  my  Bayard  without  stain, 

Whom  the  world  loved,  yet  soiled  not; 

We  would  not  have  you  know  our  pain, 

Else  you  would  feel  It;  but  would  fain 
Still  think  (forgive  us),  though  you  be 
In  Jesus’  breast,  that  you  and  we 
Have  yet  some  bond  of  sympathy, 

That  somehow,  Sweet,  we  are  not  quite  forgot. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN 
FRANCE. 

A movement  lias  lately  been  made  in  France 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  young  wo- 
men and  girls  which  considerably  disturbs  the 
Romish  Church  authorities.  Hitherto,  while 
the  State  has  been  educating  boys,  the  Church 
more  or  less  directly,  through  nunneries,  schools, 
and  similar  establishments,  has  had  the  chief  con- 
trol of  the  education  of  girls.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  pretty  common  for  young 
ladies  to  attend  what  are  called  cours — that  is, 
lectures  by  male  teachers,  their  parents  fancy- 
ing that  more  robustness  and  solidity  is  impart- 
ed by  that  mode  of  instruction.  The  present 
French  Minister  of  Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  be- 
ing a great  admirer  of  this  system,  resolved  to 
give  it  national  position  and  encouragement. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  giving  these 
cours  an  official  basis  in  connection  with  the 
French  University,  and  called  upon  the  munici- 
pal bodies  and  the  University  professors  to  as- 
sist in  their  establishment.  The  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans, M.  Dupanloup,  denounced  the  scheme  in 
his  fiercest  style,  and  declared  that  nothing  but 
ruin  for  young  ladies  would  result  from  the  glar- 
ing publicity  of  the  education  now  designed  for 
them.  The  true  aversions  of  the  Bishop  appears 
in  his  closing  words:  “Our  young  ladies  have 
hitherto  been  educated  upon  the  knees  of  the 
Church;  we  are  now  going  to  pass  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  University.”  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  denunciation  lias  been  to  flood  the 
Paris  cours  with  applicants,  among  whom,  it  is 
said,  are  the  two  nieces  of  the  Empress,  the  Miles. 
d’Albe.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  new  system  is 
a result  of  the  effort  now  so  general  to  separate 
education  wholly  from  religious  influences  of 
every  kind. 


Ok  Interest  to  Evert  Body. — Since  the  advent  of 
the  Star  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine  in  the  market,  about 
one  year  ago,  the  manufacturers  have  sold  about  fif- 
teen thousand,  and  such  unprecedented  testimonials 
of  their  intrinsic  worth  have  yrompted  them  to  en- 
large the  machine,  and  otherwise  improve  it,  that  now 
the  Star  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine  stands  without  a 
rival.  Mr.  Wilson  deserves  great  credit  for  assuming 
the  responsibility  in  putting  a Lock-Stitch  Shuttle 
Sewing  Machine  in  the  market  at  such  a very  low 
price,  in  direct  competition  with  all  the  first-class  and 
high-priced  machines.— Communicated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWW  PRIWTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  <fcc.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

1 q ^ f 

TO  the  WORKING  CLASS.— Fanners,  Mechanics, 
ladies,  and  every  body,  I am  now  prepared  to  fur- 
nish you  with  constant  employment  at  your  homes— 
the  whole  of  your  time  or  in  your  spare  moments. 
Business  new,  light,  aud  profitable.  60  cts.  to  $6  per 
evening  is  easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  Great 
inducements  are  offered  those  who  will  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  business;  and,  that  every  person 
who  sees  this  notice  may  send  me  their  address,  and 
test  the  business  for  themselves,  I make  the  following 
unparalleled  offer : To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied 
with  the  business,  I will  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  writing  me.  Full  particulars,  directions.  &c.,  sent 
free.  Sample  sent  by  mail  for  ten  cents.  Address 
E.  C.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine. 


AS  NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
5$  9 rapid,  strong,  easy,  reliable,  elegant.  Warrant- 
ed. Stitch  alike  oil  both  sides.  Has  Medals  and  IK- 

Sis.  Single  Machines  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $5. 
y Sewing  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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EDWD.  J.  EVANS  & CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

York,  Pennsylvania. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Fruit  and  Seed  Catalogues 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


$60.  Fort  Edward  Institute.— Spring  term  of  13 
weeks  begins  March  26.  $60  for  board,  washing,  fuel, 
and  common  English.  Brick  buildings,  16  teachers, 
classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  musical  depart- 
ments. For  13  years  the  best  sustained  boarding  sem- 
inary, for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  State.  “ A live 
Christian  institution,  impartially  non-sectarian.”  Ad- 
dress, for  catalogues  or  rooms,  JOSEPH  E.  KING, 
D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  Studies  accompanied 
by  a Professor  from  New'  York. 


PER  HOUR  realized  by  our  Agents.  For  par- 
qJJX'  ticulars  enclose  stamp,  and  address 
KEPHAKT,  CRIDER  & BRO.,  York,  Pa. 


<2>  1 A A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULL  AM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


1 £ NOVELTY  SEWING  AND  EMBROIDER- 
1 ING  MACHINE  Is  the  only  cheap  licensed 
machine  in  the  market.  It  will  do  all  kinds  of  work 
done  by  the  high-priced  machines.  It  makes  the 
famous  Elastic  Stitch,  which  will  not  rip  or  break  if 
every  third  stitch  be  cut.  Run  by  hand  or  foot.  Price, 
with  table,  $22.  Agents  wanted,  Machines  sent  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  FRENCH,  GILBERT  & 
CO.,  614  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready : 

I. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1S62.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Hr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Home. 

II. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1881.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  In  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  T6. 

ITT. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled,  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  New  Edi- 
tion. 12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  00. 

IV. 

SMILES’S  niSTORY  OF  THE  nUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 

V. 

DU  CHATLLU’S  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country;  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Chailt.u,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 

V Cloth,  $1  76. 

VI. 

MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies : Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

VII. 

BARNES’S  EVID.  NCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1867. 
On  the  “Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1 76. 

VIII. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY : A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  60 ; Out  Edges,  $4  26. 

IX. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN : Pym,  Gromwell. 
and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Gold  win  Smith,  Author 
of  “Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


lit/  J.  i.  MOTLEY. 

THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  A History.  By  John  Lo- 
throp  Motley.  Wifh  a Portrait  of  William 
of  Orange.  3 vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $10  50. 

THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the  Death 
of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce.  With  a full  View  of  the  English-Dutch 
Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and 
Destruv.ioi:  i.f  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J. 
Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Por- 
traits. 4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

All  the  essentials  of  a great  writer  Mr.  Motley  emi- 
nently possesses.  His  mind  is  broad,  his  industry  un- 
wearied. In  power  of  dramatic  description  no  mod- 
ern historiau— except  perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle— surpasses 
him,  and  in  analysis  or  character  he  is  elaborate  and 
distinct.—  Westminster  Review. 

Mr.  Motley— we  owe  him  English  homage.— London 
Times. 

Mr.  Motley’s  place  is  now  with  Hallam  and  Lord 
Mahon,  Alison  and  Macaulay,  in  the  old  country,  and 
with  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Bancroft  in 
this. — hew  York  Times. 

The  name  of  Motley  now  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  living  historians.— Church  Journal. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

SW~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


E PER  DAY,  SURE,  and  no  money  required 
vAw  in  advance.  Agents  wanted  every  where 
to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  Metallic  Clothes-Lines. 
Send  for  a circular.  Address  the  AM.  WIRE  CO.,  162 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$2  00  to  $5  00 

FOR  every  hour's  service,  pleasant  and  honorable 
employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dies, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,  68  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York. 


IMPORT  A NT  An  entirely  new  article,  just 
llfir  Gil  1 ill\  1 . out,  which  will  be  immense- 
ly popular.  A chance  for  making  money  rarely  offer- 
ed. Enclose  stamp  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
“ UNIVERSAL  INDEX  CO.,”  Box  1766,  Boston. 


Howe  & stevens’s  family  dye  colors. 

Thirty  different  shades,  all  in  liquid  form.  The 
same  shades,  all  in  powder  form.  We  advise  the  use 
of  the  Blacks,  Browns,  and  Drabs,  in  the  powder 
form.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  and.dealers. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

MARCH,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a.  Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mclook 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  «fcc. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Keto  Yorl 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all. — 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1863  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone ,”  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— AT.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  1)e  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  npon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.—  Albion. 


MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  Be 
Witt,  nee  Guizot.  Translated  by  DiNAn  Mulook 
a n.Tnhn  ftpnflptnaii."  “A 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Car- 
lyon's  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  26  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes,” “Madonna  'Mary,”  ‘ The  Laird  of  No-  aw?’ 
“The  Days  ot  my  Life,"  “ • ar  ngiord,  “Life  of 
Edward  Irving.  &c.  Svo,  Pa.<  37  cents. 

MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

PLAYING  'i  M HIGH  STAKES.  By  Annie  Thom- 
as, Author  of  “On  Gua  d,"  “Denis  Donne,"  “Theo 
Leigh,"  “Walter  Goring,"  “Played  Out,”  “Called 
to  Account,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mao 
Donald,  Author  o.  “Anuals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec  Forbes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  BROTHERS’  BET ; or,  Within  Six  Weeks.  By 
Emii.ik  Flygare  Cari.en.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sarah  Tytlkr. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble."  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie."  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

CARLYON’S  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Massiugberd."  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  L lilted 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  sxtjyplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  ftirnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 

^Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  oi  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  cau  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodioals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$126 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1 60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
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C E.  COLLIIT  j & CO.,  Removed  from  42  to  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  Opposite  the  P.  0. 

Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

, OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
l ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
[ long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
k watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
S best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
feaud  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
r and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
> been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
W TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Oroide  Watch. — By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  firm 
claims  to  give  a really  good  watch,  with  good  works,  and  an  oroide  case,  for  fifteen  dollars.  Oroide  is  a costly 
bronze,  precisely  resembling  gold,  wearing  like  it,  and  never  changing  color  like  pinchbeck.  We  have  exam- 
ined these  watches  and  found  them  good  and  cheap — two  having  been  purchased  at  retail  price  by  gentlemeu 
in  our  oflice— and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  fully  what  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.  represent  them  to  be.  Their  la- 
dies' watches  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  know  or  no  present  so  cheap  which  would  be  more  acceptable.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  gold  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  so-called  gold  watches  of  the  present  day  renders 
them  practically  of  no  greater  value  than  oroide. 

C.  E.  Collins  <fc  Co.,  Nassau  Street,  New  York:  Bi-aoksheab,  Georgia,  January  6, 1868. 

Gents,— I have  just  seen  one  of  your  gold  fifteen  dollar  ($15)  watches,  and  must  have  one  immediately. 
You  will  please  ship  at  your  earliest  convenience  one  of  the  same  kind  (imitation  gold  $15  watch).  If  I gee  as 
good  a one  as  the  one  I have  just  seen  I can  make  a good  trade  for  yon  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  Coloord,  8.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railway,  Georgia. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Chicago,  Illinois,  January  10, 1868. 

Gents,— I have  carried  one  of  your  oroide  watches  some  time.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  keeps  its  color 
good.  I am  well  pleased  with  it.  Mine  is  a large  size,  at  $15.  Please  send  me  one  of  the  ladies'  size. 

A.  H.  Briggs,  256  So.  Desplans,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  December  28,  1867. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  your  chain  per  express,  for  which  I paid  $6  75,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
I consider  it  a cheap  article.  Please  send  me  two  of  your  watches,  gentlemen’s  size,  at  $15  each.  Send  them 
C.  O.  D.,  by  express,  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  where  the  mail  conductor  from  this  post  will  receive  them  for 
me  and  pay  all  expenses.  I have  no  doubt  but  I will  be  able  to  send  you  several  more  orders  when  the  watches 
are  seen  here.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Bolton,  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Co.  “F,”  37th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  December  81, 1867. 

Sirs,— Please  send  me  one  more  of  your  oroide  watches.  I received  the  watch  you  sent,  and  I am  very 
much  obliged  for  such  a good  timepiece.  Very  respectfully,  Patrick  D.  Cornigan. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  Co.,  New  York:  Farmington,  Iowa,  December  25,  1867. 

Gentlemen,— I am  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  concluded  to  keep  them  both.  There  is  another 
order  on  the  way  for  you,  sent  on  my  account.  Hoping  the  above  may  be  satisfactory,  and  expecting  to  send 
more  soon,  I remain,  Yours  truly,  A.  T.  Church. 

Messrs.  Collins  dk  Co. : Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  19, 1868. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  them 
generally.  Hoping  your  advertisement  in  our  paper  will  do  you  much  good,  &c.,  M.  T.  Wolf,  Press  Office. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Blaoksiieab,  Georgia,  December  27, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— You  will  please  send  me  one  of  your  oroide  hunting  watches  by  express  to  Blackskenr,  Ga. 
—No.  8,  A.  & G.  R.  R.— C.O.D.  I saw  the  watch  you  sent  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  which  created  a great  sensa- 
tion. I think  you  will  be  patronized  if  you  hold  out  and  prove  to  be  genuine.  1 would  be  pleased  to  be  your 
agent  if  I would  be  any  help  to  you.  There  will  be  quite  a number  here  that  will  send  for  watches  in  a short 
time.  Respectfully  yours,  E.  F.  Sweat. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  December  25, 1867. 

Sirs,— I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  watch,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  ; but 
you  forgot  to  send  me  the  $2  chain.  You  will  have  more  orders  from  me  before  long.  Yours  respectfully, 
James  Dillon,  “A"  Co.,  3d  Cavalry,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  dk  Co. : Topeka,  Kansas,  January  4, 1868. 

Sirs,— The  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I think  it  will  prove  all  I expected.  Please  send  me  one 
ladies’  size,  double  case,  by  the  Merchants'  Union  Express,  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas,  G.  W.  Wines.  Please 
send  me  a nice  watch,  and  oblige  Georoe  W.  Wines. 

THE  BEST  1 BEST ! 1 BEST  1 1 ! and 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT'S  Reversihle  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$.'5  00  will  ao  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  569  Broadway,  New  York. 


1 HO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 UU  for  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


$1.50. 


(Children  is  THE  NURSERY  ($1  50  a year).  Send 
for  a sample.  It  shall  cost  you  nothing.  See  Pre- 
miums for  1868.  Address  J.  L.  SIIOREY,  Publisher, 
13  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


INDISPENSABLE.  THE  NEW  HAND-BOOK: 

How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and 
How  to  do  Business.  By  first  post,  $2  25.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  l&ge  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  9 lb. 

''nron  ' J black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best 

FAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 
_ ),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ^ lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  tb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  «oc.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  ^ tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  Frenoh  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5G43),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  np  the  Clnb.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  he  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Compauy." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  onr  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Queen  Victoria’s  Journal: 

OUR  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES  from  THE  JOURNAL  of  OUR  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS, 
from  1848  to  1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts  from 
the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scotland,  and 
Tours  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by 
Arthur  Helps.  i2mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $i  75. 


The  charm  of  this  volume  is,  in  one  word,  its  inim- 
itable artlessness,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  preten- 
sion, affectation,  and  cant.  These  are  marks  of  the 
highest  breeding,  and  the  highest  breeding  adds  dig- 
nity and  grace  to  the  highest  station In  the  Jour- 

nals all  is  natural  and  all  is  pur e.— Edinburgh  Review. 

They  have  the  charm  which  perfect  naturalness 
combined  with  exquisite  gracefulness  might  give  to 
another  writer;  but  from  their  actual  writer  they 
have  a far  higher  interest.  They  serve,  as  nothing 
which  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  doing  it  could 
serve,  to  set  before  her  people  the  real  tone  of  the  life 
which  their  queen  has  been  for  so  many  years  contin- 
ually leading ; its  simplicity,  its  truthfulness,  its  high 
family  affectionateness,  its  thorough  sympathy  with 
all  around  the  royal  persons  who  form  the  centre  of 
the  group,  and  who,  even  in  hours  of  unusual  rest 
from  public  business,  are  still  engaged  in  discharging 
family  duties  with  a care  and  kindness  which  few 
households  could  equal,  and  perhaps  none  surpass.— 
Quarterly  Review. 

Her  Journal  is  remarkable  for  a healthful  simplici- 
ty ; it  shows  her  to  possess  a well-trained  mind,  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste,  rational  judgment,  and  a 

ready  appreciation  of  goodness A valuable  legacy 

to  after  times,  and  a most  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  her  reign.— Round  Table. 


Since  the  Queen’s  belief  in  her  own  lack  of  literary 
gifts  is  strongly  expressed,  most  persons  will  be  in- 
clined to  note  the  evidence  which  the  “ Leaves"  afford, 
either  in  favor  of  this  belief  or  against  it.  Our  owu 
opinion  is  that  the  belief  rests  on  no  better  ground 
than  that  pleasing  natural  diffidence  which  is  -felt  by 
every  true  artist  when  he  ventures  on  a new  path. 
There  is,  indeed,  a very  great  difference  in  style  be- 
tween the  early  and  the  later  writing.  What  the 
Queen  wrote  at  twenty-three  is  prettily  girlish— ten- 
der, sentimental,  rather  gushing— compared  with  what 
she  wrote  at  forty-seven.  Each  style  has  its  own 
charm  of  lightness ; and  in  all  the  Queen’s  writing 
there  is  a freshness  which  compensates  a reader  for 
the  absence  of  severer  and  more  conscious  art— Athe- 
naeum. 

Emphatically  a home  book,  detailing  iu  plain, 
homely  language  the  joys,  sorrows,  and  household 
events  which  mark  the  daily  life  of  a model  wife,  mo- 
ther, and  woman.— Home  Journal. 

The  pictures  given  of  scenes  of  much  interest  are 
natural  and  pleasing.— Boston  Traveller. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
gather  material  from  this  journal. — New  York  Times. 

Written  in  a pleasing,  unaffected  style,  and  deals 
very  familiarly  with  every-day  occurrences.— Boston 
Journal. 


“ Sent  by  Mail , postage  prepaid to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


Also  ready  a New  Edition  of 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  The 
Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled, 
under  the  Direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant-General 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Portraits.  i2mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
1 2 00. 

A mute  appeal  to  our  better  nature.— Fraser’s  Maga- 1 It  were  well  that  it  should  enter  into  every.house- 
zinc.  I hold  iu  England  and  America,  us  an  example  of  good* 

A unique  book  in  literary  history.— Round  Table.  | ness  and  of  stainless  honor.— Howe  Journal. 

* EJT”  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $2  00. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


ONE  WHO  KNOWS. 

A cloth  all  dripping  wet  with  Paint 
Drives  inflammation  out, 

Brings  back  the  smile  to  laughing  eyes, 

And  scatters  every  doubt. 

Pain  Paint  is  trump,  we  bet  our  pile, 

For  all  who  look  can  see 

That  false  reliefs  are  sinking  fast  — 

Soon  dead  as  dead  can  be. 

The  poor  or  rich  can  buy  Pain  Paint  j 
’Tis  sold  at  every  store ; 

Twenty-five  cents  and  fifty  too — 

Dollar  bottles  holding  more. 

Five-dollar  bottles  take  the  run ; 

You  save  three  dollars  sure. 

They  hold  a pint,  worth  more  than  gold, 

Of  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  pure. 

All  pills  and  physic  out  of  style, 

I hear  the  people  cry ; 

But  give  us  Pain  Paint’s  cooling  touch 
When  fever  rages  high. 

All  rheumatism  leaves,  my  boys ; 

Pain  Paint  is  tested  free 

In  Chatham  Square,  New  York,  my  lads, 

One  Hundred  Seventy. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  betwf.en  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


A/l  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  celebrated  CHAMPION  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  a marvel  of  SIMPLICITY  and  DURABIL- 
ITY. It  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider,  making  the  Elastic  Lock-Stitch.  Pat- 
ented August  6,  1S67,  and  does  not  infringe.  The 
Ladies  are  delighted  with  it.  Single  Machines  ex- 
pressed to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt 
of  $4,  at  our  risk,  if  in  a registered  letter,  and  war- 
ranted five  years.  Agents  are  making  $10  to  $20  per 
day  selling  them.  For  Sample  Machine  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  enclose  $4,  and  address  the 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

104  Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $16,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48, 
$70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


“Economy  is  Wealth.” — Franklin. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all 
PRACTICAL  purposes  ? Notwithstanding  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  subscribers  beg  to  inform  their  nu- 
merous friends  that  the  “FRANKLIN”  and  “ME- 
DALLION” Machines  can  he  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  Machine  is  a double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing  Machine,  and 
is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thousands  of  pat- 
rons will  testify.  ZW  AGENTS  WANTED.— Ma- 
chines sent  to  Agents  on  tral,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FUN  ! FUN  1 ! FUN  U t Rich,  rare,  and  racy  is  the 
“Stak-Spangled  Banner.”  Full  of  fun.  Alive, 


Number  will  save  $10  in  doctor’s  bills  t 

reader.  Only  50  cents  for  a whole  year.  A splendid 
gift  to  every  subscricer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Specimens  10  cents.  Subscribe  now.  Address 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  n. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Fall  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


13  <Sc  BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  .postpaid  for  25 
— * *"'™SaCH,  a*  m v 


cents,  by  O.  A.  ROOKJ 


No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


fi  ATALOGUES  of  Photographs,  with  sample,  15  cts. 
V/  The  Circular  of  Wonders,  containing  information 
for  every  body,  6 cts.  J.  Walling  & Co.,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 

Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns  ; no  more  Bleepless  nights 
from  Bnnions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  n it  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  bv  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS— Ail  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


Original  from 
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AMERICAN 

(WALTHAM) 

WATCHES. 


Recommended  by  RAILROAD  ENGINEERS,  CON- 
DUCTORS, EXPRESSMEN,  and  other  experts,  as  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  DURABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
and  ACCURACY  as  Timekeepers, 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  have  placed  a WORTHLESS 
SWISS  IMITATION  in  the  market.  To  avoid  imposi- 
tion, purchasers  should  invariably  insist  on  a certifi- 
cate of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  Respectable  Dealers. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES  of  all  grades  at  factory 
•ices.  Price-Lists  sent  to  the  Trade  on  application. 
. B.  BYNNER  & CO.,  1*9  Broadway,  New  York. 


WRIGHT’S  ALCONATEO  GLYCERIN  TABLET 
OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 

Softens  and  smooths  the  skin,  prevents  chapping, 
imparts  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  complexion,  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  transparent,  and  superb  as  a Toi- 
let Soap.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & 0.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PERFUMERY. 

Napoleon  HI.  awarded  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1867,  to  R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  for  the  best 
Toilet  Soap  Extracts  and  Perfumeries.  For  sale  by 
all  the  Principal  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT, 

624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 
AND  SOFT,  FAIR  SKIN 

Secured  by  using  WRIGHT’S  ALCONATED  GLY- 
CERIN TABLET  OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO, 

4 T9  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  St. 
WHITE  FRENCH  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second 
Choice,  143  Pieces,  $30. 

TEA  SETS,  same,  44  Pieces,  $7. 

FRENCH  GOLD  EDGE  TEA  SETS,  $11. 


TRY  tue  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue.  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cents. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  and  by  the 
PLYMOUTH  COLOR  CO., 
Nos.  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New 
York. 


Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London.  England. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

ta?“  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hiiits  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


LAUNDRY, 

The  New  York  Laundry  is  prepared  to  do  all  kinds 
f private  and  family  washing  at  short  notice.  Clothes 
illed  for  and  delivered  as  per  agreement.  Address 
T.  J.  PELL,  79  Dey  Street. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHpT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERW1N  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 


PARIS,  1561 


PLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Seud  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


.A.  NEW  K 1ST  I IP  E 
HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Drawing  Instruments 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Swiss  American,  German  Silver,  and  Brass  Survey- 
ing Instruments,  Transits,  Levels,  Compasses,  Ac. 
Water  Colors,  Drawing  Paper,  Pencils,  &c.,  &c. 
WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

tjjy  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

A New  Designs,  $1  00  postpaid, 
f GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

ARCHITECT,  191  Buo adw  ay, 

Send  stAmp  for  Catalogue  of 
. -Jlgg  -W  all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

ltw  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


* A WHEELER  & WILSON 

° : U SEWING  MACHINES 
"ilPr1.  Madc  Perfect  by  the  use 

M Bruen  Manuf’g  Co.’s 

vNew  Cloth  Plate. 

^ By  substituting  this 
’late  for  the  old  one,  three  distinct  and  different 
titches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock,  Double- Loop  Elas- 
c (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and  the  newly-pat- 
nted  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 

Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

571  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  LSkin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  00  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  44  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


nARPER  & BROTHERS,  N r.w  York, 

Have  just  Ready  : 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  A Novel.  By 
^ Shirley  Brooks,  Author  of  “ The  Silver  Cord,” 
&c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Georoe  Du 
Mauriek.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

We  arc  enabled  to  congratulate  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
on  the  many  excellences  of  a tale  by  which  his  perma- 
nent place  among  English  novelists  will  be  in  a great 
measure  decided.  In  more  senses  than  one  “Sooner 
or  Later"  is  his  in aynurn  opus  so  far  as  prose  fiction  is 
concerned.— A thenceum. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a novel  of  which 
we  can  truly  say  that  the  plot  is  highly  ingenious,  the 
style  is  singularly  brilliant,  and  the  tone  is  thorough- 
ly good : but  these  merits  arc  united  in  the  case  of  the 
book  now  before  us. — London  Review. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  produced  his  most  powerful  and 
most  artistic  work.  “Sooner  or  Later”  is  a more  re- 
markable book  than  often  comes  under  the  critic’s 
eye.— Illustrated  London  News. 

There  is  a healthy,  vigorous  tone  about  all  he  writes, 

which  never  satiates,  and  is  always  welcome The 

dialogue  is  occasionally  very  sparkling.— Examiner. 

The  great  beauty  of  “Sooner  or  Later”  is  the  per- 
fection of  character-painting  which  it  displays . Some 
of  the  personages  who  figure  in  its  pages— such  as  that 
glorious  creation  Magdalen  Dormer,  the  heroine,  and 
the  quaint,  witty,  astute,  worldly  barrister,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant PeDguin— are  simply  admirable.  — Illustrated 

Every  reader  who  can  appreciate  the  sparkling 
style,  the  flue  healthy  flow  of  animal  spirits,  the  art- 
istic effects,  the  smart  sayings,  the  clear  emphatic 
common  sense,  that  mark  every  page,  will  reap  a 
double  enjoyment  from  its  perusal.  For  all  those 
graces  are  added  to  its  mere  attractiveness  as  a story, 
which  is  very  great.  The  mystery  of  the  opening 
chapter  is  kept  up  to  the  last,  and  the  interest  is  ab- 
sorbing all  along.  Besides  which  there  are  several 
distinct  side  currents,  full  of  life  and  fun  and  clever- 
ness, that  ruu  purallel  to,  and  touch  and  mingle  with, 
the  main  stream.— Scotsman. 

For  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  though  claiming  full  scope 
iu  conversations’  and  descriptions  for  the  display  of 
his  rare  epigrammatic  skill  and  power  of  clear,  bright 
narratiou,  indulges  himself  and  his  renders  with  a 
tremendous,  harrowing  plot,  whose  mystery  is  most 
dextrously  maintained  throughout.— Daily  Telegraph. 
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Stcrcopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  improved  Lime  Light,  aud  an  assortment  of 
several  thousand  artistically  colored  Photographic 
Views  on  Glass,  to  illustrate  Art,  Science,  Religion,  aud 
History.  Indispensable  to  academies  and  Sunday- 
schools — q refining  parlor  entertainment— an  attract- 
ive public  exhibition.  The  light  is  equal  to  that  of  100 
candles,  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  the  materials.  Priced 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free  by  mail  on  application. 

T.  H.  M'Allistek,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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One  Ounce  of  Gold 


Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  B auuitt’s  Lion  Coi-i  ee."  Th  i Co  Tee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermcti'ol  y,n  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Goverument.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  u£e  it,  ns  U 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  G*an  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.”  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  seud  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  aud  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 
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I $76  to  $200  per  mouth,  every  where,  male 
I and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
l SEWING  MACHINE.  


Every  Housekeeper 

In  our  land  can  have  a New  Silk  Dress  from  the 
mouev  she  can  save  by  making  her  own  Soap  with 
GEO.’F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE  WHITE  ROCK 
POTASH,  It  will  only  cost  two  cents  a pound.  One 
Can  makes  Fifteen  Pounds  of  best  White  Hard  Soap. 
The  process  is  easier  than  making  bread.  Ask  your 
storekeeper  to  get  it  at  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  want  first-class  Agents  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES.  Extraor- 
dinary inducements  to  good  salesmen.  Further  par- 
ticulars and  sample  work  furnished  on  application  to 
W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston, 
Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


This  Machine  will 

stitch,  hem,  fell,  tnck,  quilt,  cord,biud,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiftil,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  cau  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Onrs  is  the  only  genuine 
am!  lvallv  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


Splendid  imiia-  :** 

broidery  and -Nee- 

tile-work  iu  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wni.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
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■y,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
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THE  NATIONAL  INQUEST. 

milE  President  of  the  United  States  Is  im- 
-L  peached,  and  will  be  tried  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  laws;  and  Mayor  Hoff- 
man of  New  York  made  an  exceedingly  silly 
remark  when  he  said  that  the  assassins  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  impeachers  of  An- 
drew Johnson  will  be  equally  infamous  in  his- 
tory. Whether  Mr.  Hoffman  seriously  thinks 
so,  or  merely  said  so  under  the  pressure  of  party 
necessity,  he  is  equally  to  be  pitied.  The  im- 
mediate and  remarkable  change  of  opinion  and 
of  action  upon  the  part  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives was  sufficient  to  show  that  impeach- 
ment was  not  a party  measure.  Indeed,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  have  been  thought  in  an 
exclusively  party  view,  it  was  the  almost  unani 
mons  conviction  of  the  dominant  party  that  the 
offenses  of  tiie  President,  however  disastrous  in 
their  consequences,  were  not  such  open  and 
absolute  violations  of  law  and  of  his  duty  as  im- 
peratively to  demand  impeachment.  But  when, 
emboldened  by  a wise  forbearance,  the  Presi- 
dent pointedly  violated  the  law  and  defied  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  seizing  with  one 
hand  the  prerogative  of  Congress  and  with  the 
other  that  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thus  usurping 
nil  the  functions  of  the  Government,  the  reme- 
dy which  the  Constitution  provides  was  instant- 
ly applied,  and  he  was  solemnly  summoned  to 
answer  to  the  country  and  to  declare  the  rea- 
sons of  his  conduct. 

The  summons  revealed  the  truth  that  the 
President  had  no  friends.  No  party  in  the 
country  is  responsible  for  him.  The  p 'pub- 
licans elected  him,  and  he  has  striven  iu  eve.  y 
way  to  defeat  their  policy.  The  Democrats 
thought  him  rather  worse  than  Caligula’s 
horse ; and  although  he  nominates  one  of  their 
advocates  for  the  mission  to  Austria,  and  their 
late  Presidential  candidate  Minister  to  En- 
gland; although  he  consorts  chiefly  with  the 
most  notorious  Copperheads,  and  hails  Demo- 
cratic successes  at  the  polls  as  vindications  of 
his  policy;  although  he  has  struggled  hard  to 
deliver  the  late  rebel  States  wholly  into  the 
power  of  the  rebels,  and  to  cause  the  aban- 
donment and  betrayal  of  those  to  whom  he 
promised  to  be  a Moses;  yet  the  Democratic 
party  have  seen  his  two  chief  Secretaryships 
filled  with  old  Whigs  and  Republicans,  while 
the  faithful  have  been  kept  from  a monopoly 
of  the  patronage.  This  is  the  mortal  sin  which 
“ the  natural  governors  of  the  country”  never 
forgive,  and  the  Democrats,  who  were  glad 
enough  to  use  him  as  a party  weapon  against 
the  Republicans,  turn  quietly  upon  their  heels 
when  he  plainly  transcends  the  law,  and  with- 
out a word  for  him  betake  themselves  to  ma- 
ligning and  falsifying  those  who  bring  him  to 
judgment. 

But  all  the  Democratic  orators  in  Congress, 
ail  the  newspapers  which  oppose  the  impeach- 
ment, all  the  speakers  at  the  “Conservative” 
meeting  of  protest — whether  the  wise  Mr.  Ge- 
rard, the  consistent  Mr.  Brooks,  or  the  fool- 
ish Mr.  Hoffman — say  but  two  things : first, 
that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  appointed  by  the 
President ; and,  second,  that  the  President  has 
a right  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  first  point  is  a very  small  quibble.  How 
did  Mr.  Stanton  happen  to  be  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  present  Administration?  Be- 
cause the  President,  finding  him  in  office,  invit- 
ed him  to  remain.  It  was  the  only  way  in 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  have 
been  appointed ; and  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
show  that  the  request  to  remain  was  not  a per- 
fect appointment.  As  to  the  second  point,  the 
simple  and  sufficient  reply  is  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  test  a law  he  must  do  it  as  ev- 
ery other  citizen  does — at  the  risk  of  the  conse- 
quences. The  police  do  not  release  a sneak- 
thief  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  against 
larceny,  which  he  declares  that  he  questions, 
can  be  determined,  lie  is  tried  for  violating 
the  law.  The  position  taken  by  the  opponents 
of  impeachment  is  really  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  a proposed  law  for  unconstitution- 
ality,  and  it  is  passed  over  his  veto  by  the  con- 
stitutional two-thirds,  he  may  still  impose  his 
veto,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  law  until  the  Court 
holds  it  to  be  valid.  If  this  be  not  a funda- 
mental change  in  our  system  of  go\  eminent,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  would  be?  If  this- 
be  not  revolution,  there  is  no  such  thing. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  defamers  of  Con- 
gress says  that  “it  can  not  be  unlawful  for  the 
President  to  violate  an  unconstitutional  law, 
which  is  simply  no  law  at  all.”  If  this  means 
any  thing,  it  is  that  the  President  may  decide  j 
the  question  of  constitutionality ; or  may  refuse  ! 
to  execute  the  law  until  he  can  have  a decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  if  he  may  refuse 
to  execute  one  law  he  may  refuse  to  execute  all. 
laws,  until  he  has  such  a decision,  and  all  legis- 
lation must  wait,  if  he  chooses  to  call  it  uncon- 
stitutional, until  the  Court  pronounces ; the- 
Court,  of  course,  taking  its  own  time.  When 
the  people  of  the  United  States  assent  to  such 
a doctrine  as  this  the  over- 


throw of  their  own  power,  and  will  have  in- 
trusted the  Government  to  one  man  elected  for 
four  years,  and  to  nine  men  appointed  for  life. 

Those  who  think  impeachment  an  exciting 
disturbance  are  mainly  the  supporters  of  the 
reaction  which  would  place  the  country'  as  near- 
ly as  possible  just  where  it  was  before  the  war. 
But  the  great  national  necessity  is  not  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  Southern  policy  in  the  Gov- 
ernment— it  is  the  completion  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 'What  we  want  is  peace,  and  what  hin- 
ders it?  The  President.  His  obstinate  re- 
fusal to  co-operate  with  Congress,  whether  in 
the  matter  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  of  the 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens,  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  or  of  the  final  reconstruction  pol- 
icy, has  produced  all  the  turmoil  of  the  last  two 
years.  With  the  Government  a unit  in  its 
general  political  policy,  it  can  have  time  to  at- 
tend to  the  financial  and  other  necessities  of 
the  time.  But  those  who  sneer  at  Congress  for 
doing  nothing  but  discuss  reconstruction  forget 
that  not  only  is  that  of  necessity  the  paramount 
question,  but  that  with  the  Executive  inces- 
santly striving  to  baffle  its  policy,  Congress 
could  not  desert  its  constant  care  of  tne  sub- 
ject without  guilt.  The  moment  this  state  of 
things  is  changed  and  harmony  restored,  pub- 
lic attention  will  be  concentrated  upon  other 
and  pressing  questions.  The  President  will  be 
fairly  tried.  He  will  not  be  convicted,  wre  are 
very  sure,  except  upon  testimony  and  argument 
that  will  satisfy  the  most  doubting ; and  should 
he  be  removed  from  office  public  confidence 
will  be  wonderfully  quickened  by  the  full  ac- 
cord between  the  great  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  a man  whose  conspicuous  elevation 
has  been  a profound  humiliation  to  evety  self- 
respecting  American  will  sink  suddenly  and 
forever  into  oblivion. 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

Tiie  New  York  Constitutional  Convention, 
which  met  on  the  4th  of  June,  18G7,  adjourned 
sine  die  on  the  28th  of  February,  1868.  Ex- 
cluding its  long  adjournment  of  six  or  seven 
weeks  at  the  time  of  the  election,  its  recess  at 
the  holidays,  and  its  practical  cessation  of  busi- 
ness during  most  of  its  term  from  Friday  until 
Tuesday,  the  Convention  has  sat  a few  days 
more  than  six  months.  Measured  by  many 
precedents,  this  is  not  a very  long  time.  The 
Convention  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1791,  sat  for 
a year;  that  of  Vermont,  in  1820,  for  nine 
months,  and  in  1841  for  nine  and  a half  months ; 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1837,  for  ten  months ; 
that  of  Ohio,  in  1850,  for  ten  and  a half 
months;  that  of  Virginia,  in  the  same  year, 
for  nine  and  a half  months ; and  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1853,  for  nine  months.  The 
New  York  Convention  of  1821  sat,  however, 
for  fifteen  weeks  only,  and  that  of  1846  for  sev- 
enteen weeks.  But  the  chief  interest  in  such 
an  assembly  is  what  it  did,  not  bow  long  it  wras 
doing  it. 

The  Convention  of  1867-68  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members,  of  whom  thir- 
ty-two, sixteen  from  each  party,  were  appoint- 
ed by  mutual  agreement  Of  these  members 
there  were  generally  about  a hundred  and  fif- 
teen present  during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
term,  but,  during  some  of  the  winter  weeks  to- 
ward the  end,  there  was  sometimes  not  a quo- 
rum for  several  days.  At  the  final  revision, 
lio>vever,  the  members  were  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  and  although  many  had  left  on 
Friday,  before  the  vote  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  the  number  voting  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  of  which  eighty-fonr,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates,  were 
for  the  Constitution,  and  thirty-one  against  it. 
This  was  a strictly  party  vote,  all  the  Repub- 
licans voting  in  the  affirmative  and  all  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  negative,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Solomon  Townsend,  of  Queens 
County.  There  was  no  more  candid  delegate 
than  All-.  Townsend,  and  for  nono  was  more 
kindly  feeling  entertained.  He  was  in  the 
Convention  of  1846,  and  his  father,  we  believe, 
in  that  of  1821 ; and  he  was  a model  of  fidelity, 
always  present  and  always  ready.  Mr.  Towns- 
enl  generally  voted  with  his  party,  but  upon 
the  question  of  the  adoption  he  differed  with  his 
friends,  saying,  and  very  truly,  “their  excuses 
are  trivial,  and  the  Constitution  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  ’46.”  This  is  high  praise 
from  a friend  and  disciple  of  Michael  Hoff- 
man. 

Mr.  Townsend,  we  think,  justly  estimated 
the  conduct  of  his  party  friends  in  voting  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  San- 
ford E.  Church,  one  of  the  Democratic  chiefs 
of  the  State,  is  substantially  the  author  of  the 
Finance  article  in  the  new  instrument;  Judge 
Comstock  was  a most  active  and  interested 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  did 
not  conceal  his  hearty  approval  of  the  new  Ju- 
diciary article ; and  Senator  Henry  C.  Murphy 
supplied  to  the  Constitution  its  definition  of  tlic 
pow'er  of  Mayors  of  cities.  But  all  these  gen- 
tlemen voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Convention ; and  Mr.  Church 
dissented  for  himself,  Mr.  Murpiit,  Judge 
Comstock,  Mr.  Corning,  and  Judge  Robert- 
son, from  the  address  to  the  people  which  com- 
mends the  work  of  the  Convention ; an  address 


prepared  by  a Committee  of  ten  members  of 
which  they  were  half. 

When  the  final  voting  began  Mr.  Bergen 
stated  that  he  voted  No,  because  of  a general 
provision  fot  equality  of  taxation;  Mr.  Deve- 
lin  for  what  he  called  a discrimination  against 
foreigners,  which  be  did  not  explain  and  would 
probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain; 
while  Judge  Comstock  and  Judge  A.  J.  Park- 
er made  no  objection  to  any  provision  of  the 
instrument,  but  declared  the  method  of  its  sub- 
mission a fraud,  and  so  voted  against  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

What  these  gentlemen  called  a fraud  is  simply 
a ballot  labeled  “Property  qualification,”  and 
which,  upon  the  inside,  contains  the  words 
“Property  qualification  for  colored  men.”  They 
call  it  a fraud  because  the  words  are  not  also 
printed  upon  the  outside ; although  it  is  hardly 
a wild  flight  of  imagination  to  suppose  that 
voters  usually  look  into  their  ballots  to  see 
wbat  they  are  voting  for.  In  this  case  we 
think  the  label  might  wisely  have  been  sim- 
ply “Suffrage,”  or  else  have  repeated  the  words 
upon  the  inside ; but  inasmuch  as  a label  is 
merely  an  indication  of  what  is  within,  it  was 
wholly  unimportant  whether  the  words  were 
“Suffrage”  or  “Property  qualification.”  To 
call  a ballot  a fraud  because  its  exterior  does 
not  express  every  thing  that  is  within  is  a gross 
misuse  of  words,  and  only  served,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  show  to  what  straits  the  Democratic 
leaders  were  driven  to  find  an  excuse  to  pro- 
nounce against  the  Constitution.  The  explana- 
tion of  their  conduct  is  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  new 
instrument  until  they  and  the  other  party  chiefs 
decide  whether  the  party  as  such  will  gain  or 
lose  more  by  opposing  or  supporting  it.  Most 
of  the  Democratic  delegates  signed  the  Consti- 
tution, however,  simply  in  attestation  ot  the  in- 
strument ds  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  of  1867-68  differs  from  that 
of  1846  in  the  absence  of  any  single  controlling 
mind.  The  Constitution  of  1846  is  the  work 
of  Michael  Hoffman,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Convention  are  stories  of  him.  But  there 
was  no  corresponding  figure  in  the  Convention 
that  has  just  adjourned.  It  contained,  how- 
ever, many  men  of  great  ability  and  experience 
upon  both  sides ; and  the  general  dignity  of  the 
proceedings,  the  ability  of  the  debates,  and  the 
agreeable  personal  relations  of  the  delegates  of 
all  parties  were  remarkable.  Very  much  of 
the  uniform  high  tone  of  the  assembly  was  due 
to  the  President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
Franklin  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State ; and  there  was  never  a more  spontaneous 
and  striking  expression  of  real  respect  and  re- 
gard than  that  which  followed  the  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  introduced 
during  Mr.  Wheeler’s  absence  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  warmly  supported  by  him  and  by  various 
gentlemen  of  all  parties.  Simple  dignity  of 
manner,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Parliament- 
ary law,  the  utmost  promptitude  in  ruling,  an 
inflexible  justice  to  all  sides,  and  exhaustless 
patience  and  courtesy,  were  the  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  as  President.  His  impar- 
tiality was  absolute,  and  during  the  entire  term 
of  the  Convention  there  was  no  appeal  from 
one  of  his  decisions.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  little 
speech  of  farewell  •was  altogether  manly  and 
admirable ; and  at  its  close  the  delegates  lin- 
gered, saying  their  last  words  to  each  other 
with  a sincerity  and  warmth  that  were  the  high- 
est evidence  of  the  mutual  respect  with  which 
they  parted. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  present  Constitution,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  when  the  people  learn  what 
their  delegates  have  done  they  will  heartily  ap- 
prove the  work.  , 


IMPEACHMENT. 

The  question  whether  the  power  to  remove 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
devolved  by  the  Constitution  on  the  President 
singly,  or  on  him  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate, 
has  never  received  a judicial  interpretation. 
Hamilton,  in  the  77tli  No.  of  the  Federalist,  de- 
clared that  “ the  consent  of  that  body  would  be 
necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint."  But 
the  First  Congress,  in  1789,  after  very  able  de- 
bate, in  effect  decided — Vice-President  Adams 
giving  the  casting  vote — that  such  consent  was 
unnecessary.  The  words  of  the  Act  creating  the 
War  Department,  “that  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Presi- 
dent," contemplated  that  such  officer  was  thus 
removable.  This  is  considered  a legislative 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  The  Tenure- 
of-Office  Act,  however,  passed  March  2,  1867, 
gave  it  a new  and  different  construction,  by 
providing  “ that  every  person  holding  any  civil 
office,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 

shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  in  like  manner  appointed 
and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 

provided.  Provided  that  the  Secretaiies 

of  War,  and shall  hold  their  offices  respect- 

ively for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  they  have  been  appointed,  and  for 
one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 


This  Act  was  intended  to  assert  the  doctrine  of 
Hamilton,  so  far  as  concerns  removal,  though 
it  provided  for  suspension,  and  in  terms  repeals 
all  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  it.  It  con- 
sequently repeals  so  much  of  the  Act  of  1789  as 
amounts  to  a legislative  recognition  of  such 
power  of  removal  as  residing  in  the  President 
alone. 

The  President  supposes  that  the  language  of 
the  above  proviso  takes  the  case  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  out  of  the  reach  of  what  precedes 
it ; but  it  will  appear  that  this  is  mere  subter- 
fuge. The  term  referred  to  in  it  is  the  term  of 
four  years  from  March  4,  1865,  which  has  not 
yet  expired.  This  was  his  construction  of  the 
Act  when  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  its 
provisions. 

Has  the  Congress  power  to  pass  this  Act,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  it  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  ? The  question  is  of  the  high- 
est importance,  not  alone  as  one  upon  which  the 
trial  will  turn,  but  in  its  effect  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  To  the  unbridled  use  of  the 
power  of  removal,  indulged  in  without  the  re- 
straint of  the  Senate,  is  due  much  of  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  office  that  prevails,  and  the 
instability  and  profligacy  which  attend  its  grat- 
ification. 

A power  to  suspend  from  office  during  a re- 
cess of  the  Senate  until  the  suspension  is  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  the  circumstances  to  be 
reported,  supplies  every  necessity  and  can  nev- 
er be  thus  abused.  The  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration must  have  sincere  pleasure  in  placing 
the  President’s  defense  upon  the  Constitution 
itself,  as  they  have  charged  in  every  variety  of 
form  that  this  sacred  instrument  has  been  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  have  thought  it  equal  to 
all  the  emergencies  which  have  been  relied 
upon  for  its  overthrow. 

The  Presidential  authority  over  vacancies  is 
thus  stated  in  the  Constitution : “ The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  next  session.”  It  is  a well-known 
rule  of  construction  that  the  specification  of  a 
particular  authority  excludes  a general  author- 
ity. If,  as  the  President’s  friends  contend,  he 
is  armed,  as  a necessary  ingredient  of  the  gen- 
eral executive  power,  with  authority  to  make 
vacancies  and  fill  them  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Senate,  or  otherwise,  at  his  pleasure,  this  clause 
expressing  when  and  how  he  may  fill  particular 
vacancies  is  idle.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  Act 
of  1867,  above  quoted,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  “vacancy” in  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  War;  and  if  there  were,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur during  the  “recess  of  the  Senate."  Mr. 
Stanton  was  in  possession  of  his  office  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  and  his  removal  was 
attempted  at  that  time.  The  case,  therefore, 
has  no  connection  with  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act. 

It  is  contended  that  the  proviso  in  the  Act 
of  March  1867,  supposes  that  the  Secretary  is 
thus  removable.  To  this  we  have  two  answers — 
first,  that  the  very  opposite  was  intended,  as  the 
President  w'cll  knew  and  so  decided ; and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  confer  on  him  alone  this  authority.  The 
Constitution  in  the  section  immediately  preced- 
ing the  one  already  quoted,  § 2,  art.  2,  provides 
that  “the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment ef  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of 
law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments.”  The 
War  Department,  being  a known  and  recog- 
nized department  in  all  important  Governments, 
could  not  have  been  referred  to  under  the  head 
of  “inferior  officers;”  and  hence  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War — an  office  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution — is  not  embraced  in 
this  provision,  but  belongs  to  that  intend- 
ed in  the  next  preceding  clause,  as  follows: 
“ he  (the  President)  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall 
appoint  embassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  nil 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for 
and  w'hich  shall  be  established  by  law." 

The  clauses  “the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a President,”  and  that  “ he  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,”  can 
not  be  deemed  to  override  the  effect  direct  and 
implied  of  these  special  and  definite  provisions. 
They  limit  the  power  of  the  President  acting 
singly  to  make  appointments,  or  rather  “ to 
grant  commissions”  (for  such  is  the  language) 
to  cases  of  “ vacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,”  and  they  also  limit 
the  power  of  Congress  to  “inferior  officers,”  as 
those,  the  appointment  of  which  may  be  vested 
in  the  President,  etc. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  to  us  that  Hamilton 
was  correct  in  saying  that  by  the  Constitution 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  “necessary  to  dis- 
place as  well  as  to  appoint.”  If  such  is  the 
case  this  consent  can  not  be  dispensed  with  by 
act  of  Congress.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  President  had  power  to  sus- 
pend the  Secretary  of  War  under  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  as  this  was  not 
the  character  of  the  late  proceeding.  Was  the 
President  guilty  of  an  impeachable  offense  in 
attempting,  dining  the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  to 
rftJdvfe CtffL jfcr AtlToi'j "bnd  put  Major-General 
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Thomas  as  Secretary  ad  interim  in  possession 
of  the  War  Department?  A Secretary  ad 
interim , except  in  the  contingency  of  a sus- 
pension of  the  chief  officer,  is  unknown  to 
our  laws.  The  act  creating  tho  Department 
provided  that,  in  case  of  vacancy,  the  chief 
clerk  shall  act  till  the  vacancy  is  filled.  It  was 
an  attempt,  therefore,  to  place  a wholly  irre- 
sponsible person  in  a position  of  high  trust, 
which  of  itself  is  an  impeachable  offense,  even 
if  the  other  is  not.  The  removal  also  was  in 
open  and  clear  violation  of  what  Congress  in- 
tended by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  To  fix 
the  tenure  of  office  is  a legislative  power  and 
duty,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  War  is  an  officer 
created  wholly  by  Congress,  it  is  competent  for 
Congress  to  prevent  his  removal,  except  in  tho 
manner  implied  in  his  appointment — that  is  to 
say,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senat ;.  Such  is  the  act.  It  was  passed  in  pre- 
cise conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
clares that  its  violation  shall  be  deemed  a high 
misdemeanor.  The  President  is  brought,  there- 
fore, within  its  provisions,  and,  when  the  attend- 
ing circamstances  are  considered,  the  violation 
should  be  treated  as  willful.  At  the  time  of  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  appointment  as  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  suspended  un- 
der the  sixth  section  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
which  provided  for  such  suspension  in  case  of 
misconduct  in  office,  or  for  crime,  or  for  inca- 
pability, or  for  legal  disqualification.  The  sus- 
pension for  any  of  these  supposed  causes  was, 
as  the  country  well  knows,  a fraud  upon  the 
Act,  and  he  was  restored  by  a vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. On  the  21st  February  the  President,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  repeat  the  offense,  no- 
tified Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  removed,  and  he 
so  informed  the  Senate,  and  also  that  he  had 
appointed  Major-General  Thomas  Secjgtary  ad 
interim,  an  appointment  under  the  circumstances 
wholly  without  precedent  or  authority.  The 
correspondence  at  the  time  of  several  newspa- 
pers in  the  interests  of  the  President  proved,  aft- 
er Major-General  Thomas’s  failure  was  known, 
that  the  latter  had  proceeded  unskillfully  and  in- 
efficiently, or  he  might,  they  suppose,  have  ob- 
tained possession  and  secured  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Department.  The  frequency  and 
uniformity  of  this  criticism  on  the  conduct  of 
Major-General  Thomas  suggest  the  inference 
that  a coup  diktat  was  meditated,  and  that  its 
failure  caused  universal  disappointment.  If  the 
movement  had  succeeded  to  place  this  irre- 
sponsible officer  in  possession  and  control  of  all 
the  material  of  war,  the  whole  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration would  doubtless  have  been  employ- 
ed to  hold  the  place  in  defiance  of  Congress 
and  of  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country.  To 
what  lengths  the  President  would  have  gone, 
acting  through  an  officer  unknown  to  the  laws, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  His  aim  is  tho  suc- 
cession to  power.  His  means  a violation  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  right,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  if  he  could  have  wielded  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  all  its  infinite  ramifications,  he  would 
have  accomplished  his  objects,  if  necessary,  by 
force. 

In  lieu  of  this  it  is  more  probable  he  will  find 
that  if  justice  is  slow  in  her  steps  she  is  at  least 
firm  in  her  grasp  -and  certain  to  inflict  punish- 
ment for  such  a grave  transgression.  Even  if 
the  President  had  the  power  of  removal  he  had 
not  the  power  to  appoint  Major-General  Thom- 
as as  Secretary  ad  interim,  as  he  could  do  that 
only  in  the  contingency  of  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  His  right  to  appoint  another  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton  he  could  exercise  only 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  would  take  effect  only  after  such  con- 
sent. Much  sympathy  for  the  President  has 
been  claimed,  on  the  ground  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  a member  of  his  Cabinet  and  should 
be  in  unison  with  him.  The  President’s  power 
over  the  Heads  of  Departments  is  thus  defined 
in  § 2 of  art.  2 : “He  may  require  the  opinion 
in  writing  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of  the 
Executive  Departments  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ,” 
showing  that  the  construction  of  a cabinet,  one 
member  to  give  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
others,  was  not  contemplated.  The  creation  of 
a cabinet  is  the  offspring  of  custom,  and  in  no 
manner  changes  the  Constitution. 

The  clause  subjecting  civil  officers  to  im- 
peachment for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
has  a signification  in  its  relation  to  the  Presi- 
dential office,  varying  from  that  which  applies 
to  inferior  civil  offices.  The  elevated  charac- 
ter of  the  position  gives  to  the  President’s  viola- 
tions of  lawr,  and  to  his  assaults  upon  Congress, 
an  influence  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
An  attempt  to  bring  that  Department  into  dis- 
grace, or  to  weaken  its  authority  by  represent- 
ing it  as  hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  not  constituted  according  to  the 
Constitution — uttered  on  the  stump  and  to  large 
assemblages — amounts  to  a prostitution  of  the 
Presidential  office,  and  constitutes,  along  with 
the  act  in  question,  a clear  impeachable  offense 
under  the  Constitution. 

It  is  by  this  instrument  that  the  President 
will  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  every 
loyal  citizen,  and  by  the  more  impartial  judg- 
ment of  History. 

The  question  whether  the  Court  shall  be  con- 
stituted with  or  without  the  Chief  Justice  de- 
pends on  the  fact  w hetl^j<Mjj|Cjty^r^  J^ji^son 


is  President ; for  it  is  on  the  trial  of  the  Presi- 
dent alone  that  he  is  to  preside.  Tho  Fifth 
subdivision  of  § 1 of  art.  2 provides  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  President  “the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President,”  but  it  does  not  state  that  the 
office  shall  devolve  upon  him.  He,  however, 
was  sworn  in  as  President.  This  question  has 
some  bearing  on  the  meaning  of  the  proviso  re- 
ferred to,  but  no  mere  technicality  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  manifest  intention 
of  Congress. 


“CONSERVATISM”  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Alabama  election 
are  daily  revealed.  The  voters  were  kept  from 
the  polls  by  eveiy  kind  of  coercion.  The  Mont- 
gomery Daily  Mail,  the  organ  of  Conservatism 
in  that  city,  says,  upon  the  11th  of  February: 

“Within  the  past  few  days  a large  number  of  negro 
employes  have  been  discharged  in  this  city,  who,  by 
voting  for  the  negro  Constitution,  directly  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  whites  and  their  business  in- 
terests. Served  them  right.  The  negroes  were  warned 
of  this  in  time,  but  many  of  them  preferred  to  go  with 
the  scalawags  and  carpet-baggers,  and  against  their 
true  friends,  and  hence  many  of  them  are  uow  out  of 
employment.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  plan  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State.’’ 

Tho  same  excellent  “ Conservative” pride  sees 
with  pleasure  that  “ the  Mobile  Tribune  is  pub- 
lishing a list  of  the  white  scalawags  and  rene- 
gades who  voted  for  the  bogus  Constitution. 
We  print  elsewhere  our  black  while  list.”  It 
exhorts  the  friends  in  the  interior  to  send  for- 
ward the  names  of  the  white  voters  for  publica- 
tion. If  such  judicious  “ Conservative”  meas- 
ures, assisted  by  the  efforts  of  Northern  Con- 
servatism, which  declares  that  the  Daily  Mail 
and  its  friends  ought  to  have  their  own  way,  do 
not  secure  conciliatory  reconstruction  the  fail- 
ure must  be  charged  to  the  rascally  radicals. 

A Union  man  in  Alabama,  and  therefore  a 
“white  scalawag,”  sends  us  the  following  let- 
ter, which  fully  explains  the  method  by  which 
the  great  ‘ ‘ Conservative”  triumph  was  achieved. 
Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  tho  “ Conserv- 
ative” policy  of  the  President  and  his  Demo- 
cratic friends  is  to  give  over  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  all  the  other  unorganized  States,  to 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  class  which  has  thus 
thwarted  an  honest  election : 

“ Montgomery,  Alabama,  Feb.,  1868. 
“Editor  Harper's  Weekly: 

“ Well,  the  election  is  over,  and  the  Union  men  arc 
defeated.  Eebels  rule  still.  Causes : First,  the  re- 
moval of  the  General  officers  by  the  President,  which 
acted  like  a damper  upon  all  Union  men.  Secondly, 
the  appointment,  at  least  in  this  State,  of  one  who,  in 
trying  to  be  impartial,  was  partial  to  the  so-called 
Conservatives.  Then  the  appointment  of  a Superin- 
tendent of  Registration  who  is  what  can  be  called  a 
negative  man  m all  the  senses  of  the  word,  and  who 
appointed  men  for  Registrars  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Constitution,  they  having,  in  many  counties,  but 
one  poll  opened , and  the  Conservatives,  challenging 
every  vote,  delayed  voters,  who  were  compelled  to 
stand  in  the  cold  and  rain  for  hours.  The  lives  of 
voters  were  threatened,  and  they  were  t<»  be  driven 
out  of  their  houses,  and  no  work  given  to  them,  if 
they  voted.  In  Elmore  County  men  were  so  intimi- 
dated—both  white  and  black— that  they  took  their 
votes  out  of  the  box  after  being  once  in.  The  first  day 
they  had  but  one  place  to  vote  at.  Efforts  were  made 
to  have  more  opened,  and  statements  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral commanding  of  the  facts ; but  the  other  boxes 
were  not  opened  till  the  third  and  fourth  days.  In 
the  mean  time  the  voters,  after  staying  two  days  and 
nights  in  the  rain,  lost  heart  and  left. 

“In  Lowndes  they  had  a party,  headed  by  the  Sher- 
iff ot  the  county  for  protection,  who  were  drunk,  and 
by  their  abuse  and  threats  deterred  the  negroes  from 
voting.  They  did  not  have  but  one  poll  opened  till 
the  third  day— too  late ; for  the  voters  had  got  fright- 
ened, weary,  and  disheartened,  and  had  gone  home. 

“ In  this  city  you  will  see  by  the  papers  what  has 
been  the  course  adopted  by  the  Conservatives.  They 
have  kept  many  colored  and  many  whites  from  voting. 
Could  all  have  voted  who  were  willing  to  do  so,  there 
were  more  than  enough  to  give  the  Constitution  a ma- 
jority. It  is  not  rejected  by  the  majority,  but  those 
who  would  have  voted  could  not  get  the  chance ; for,  as 
the  Conservatives  saw  how  they  were  having  things 
their  own  way,  they  grew  bolder,  and  used  more  vio- 
lent means. 

“ From  all  parts  of  the  country  letters  are  coming  in 
from  Union  men  telling  of  their  troubles,  and  asking 
if  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  mereies  of  the  rebels.  They 
say  they  must  leave  this  country  unless  they  can  be 
protected.  The  rebels  have  threatened  our  lives,  and 
we  know  not  what  to  do.  Surely  Congress  will  not 
leave  us  to  their  mercies.  The  old  times  of  secession 
days  are  renewed.  If  we  are  abandoned  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  State  in  a body : for  stay  here 
it  is  impossible ; and  if  we  go  from  here  what  can  we 
do,  as  our  all  is  here  ? Respectfully." 


THE  PACIFIC  MAIL  COMPANY. 

The  President  of  this  Company  has  just  pub- 
lished a very  interesting  report  of  its  affairs  and 
condition,  and  of  its  progress  since  1861.  At 
the  date  named  the  assets  of  the  Company 
were  $4, 201, 283.  It  owned  and  employed 
eleven  steamers  in  the  Pacific,  and  carried 
22,806  passengers,  28,745  tons  of  freight,  and 
$41,202,985  of  treasure.  For  the  year  end- 
ing October  3 1,  i865,  immediately  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  route  between  New 
York  and  Aspinwall,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  w as  23,o46  ; freight,  28,745  tons ; 
treasure,  $38,911, 865.  In  1867,  tho  Com- 
pany’s business,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  China 
branch,  was  as  follows:  passengers,  31,897; 
freight,  60, 1 34  tons;  treasure,  $40,754,175. 
The  gross  receipts  during  the  three  periods 
named  were  $i3,956,85i.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  the  Company’s  assets,  estimated  in 
currency,  were  about  $28,000,000,  including 
twenty-six  steamers  and  various  properties  in 
the  United  States,  China,  Panama,  etc.  The 
net  earnings  during  seven  years  have  been  $i4.- 
935,988,  out  of  which  dividends  have  been  paid 
amounting  to  $8,374,595.  The  difference  has 
been  invested  in  steamers  and  other  property. 

Several  causes  have  combined  of  late  to  de- 


preciate tho  market  value  of  the  Company’s 
stock,  which  is  now  selling  at  about  no. 
Among  these  are  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
capital  stock ; the  rivalry  of  an  opposition  line 
recently  established;  the  controversy  in  the 
Board  of  Directors ; and  the  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  dividends.  It  is  believed  that 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Company  for  some 
time  hence  will  be  required  to  fight  the  opposi- 
tion line,  and  therefore  not  available  for  divi- 
dends; consequently  shares  are  not  eagerly 
sought  for  investment. 


SEATS  AND  STOVES  IN  CAES. 

44  An  Engineer”  sends  us  a reply  to  the  strict- 
ures of  “A  Civil  Engineer,”  in  which  he  says : 

“ I did  not  propose  to  box  the  seats  in  all  around, 
thereby  cramping  the  space  needed  for  the  feet  of  pas- 
sengers. I simply  suggested  running  a bulk-head  or 
partition  from  the  floor  of  the  car  to  the  under  side  of 
the  seat,  striking  in  the  centre  and  dividing  the  under 
side  of  the  seat  into  two  equal  surfaces,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  same.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  encroach  upon  the  space  for  the  feet, 
nor  would  it  unfit  the  cars  to  rim  either  ea6t  or  west, 
but  it  would  most  effectually  stop  the  draught,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  cold  feet  creator. 

“The  bulk-head  or  partition  could  be  made  of  ei- 
ther iron  or  wood,  at  the  option  of  the  Railroad  Com- 

B;  the  means  or  method  of  accomplishing  tho  de- 
object was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  not  the  ma- 
terial to  be  used  in  this  particular  case;  and  if  the 
coaches  are  cleaned  out  with  a hose,  as  he  states,  I 
must  confess  my  inability  to  see  w herein  the  bulk- 
heads or  partitions  can  prove  a valid  objection.” 

In  tho  matter  of  heating  “An  Engineer” 
says : 

“ It  will  be  recollected  that  I did  not  propose  secur- 
ing the  stove  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  dis- 
placed in  tho  event  of  an  accident,  but  simply  to 
construct  a stove  for  the  purpose  that  would  hold 
the  fire  a prisoner,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
smash-up,  and  thiB  I contend  can  be  done  every  day. 
But  I must  confess  that  I can  not  see  wherein  a base- 
burner,  placed  under  the  car,  would  render  the  danger 
from  fire  any  less  than  with  the  present  style  of  stoves. 

“But,  Mr.  Editor,  since  first  writing  you  on  this 
subject  I have  had  my  mind  constantly  at  work  on 
this  important  matter,  and  have  finally  arrived  at  the 
firm  conclusion  that  for  the  present,  and  till  the  loco- 
motives can  be  so  improved  as  to  enable  them  to  spare 
steam  enough  for  the  purpose,  that  the  best  method 
of  heating  railroad  coaches  is  to  appropriate  a portion 
of  the  forward  baggage-car  for  the  accommodation  of 
a small  tubular  boiler,  which  should  supply  steam 
enough  to  heat  the  cars.  The  ordinary  piping  should 
be  placed  in  each  coach  in  the  most  judicious  manner 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Under  each  car  should 
be  plaeed  a main  steam-pipe  for  the  general  supply, 
connected  from  car  to  car  by  a piece  of  gum  nose, 
with  a like  arrangement  on  the  opposite  side  for  re- 
turning the  condensed  steam  or  water  to  the  boiler 
again,  which  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
large  supply  of  water  for  the  purpose. 

“ With  a boiler  constructed  so  as  to  keep  tho  fire 
within  itself,  in  case  of  an  accident,  the  future  securi- 
ty of  passengers  from  beiug  roasted  alive  would  be 
complete,  and  I am  of  the  opim-'n  that  economy  in 
expense  to  railroad  companies  would  eventually  en- 
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CONGRESS. 

Tub  progress  of  impeachment  has  been  traced  in  a 
separate  column.  The  bill  amending  the  Reconstruc- 
tion bills,  and  providing  that  a majority  of  votes  cast 
shall  decide  elections  in  the  South  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  February  26,  by  a vote  of  28  to  C.  An  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  enacts  that  in  the  elections  ratifying 
Constitutions  the  voters  may  also  elect  Representa- 
tives and  other  officers  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tions. On  the  same  day  the  House  passed  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill — In  the  House,  February  27,  a 
communication  was  reeeived  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  submitting  the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  thejplans  of  the  proposed  new  Post-office  for  New 
Y ork.  The  plans  are  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  an  appropriation  of  $3,542,930  asked  to 
carry  out  the  project.— In  a Republican  caucus  held 
on  the  evening  or  the  29th,  at  which  75  members  of 
the  House  were  present,  Messrs.  Stevens,  Butler,  Bing- 
ham, Boutwell,  Wilson,  Williams,  and  Logan  were 
chosen  to  conduct  the  impeachment  trial.  This  choice 
was  confirmed  by  a vote  in  the  House,  March  2. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Lord  Derby  resigned  the  Premiership  of  Great  Brit- 
ain February  25,  und  is  succeeded  by  Chancellor  Dis- 
raeli. 

A treaty  has  been  arranged  between  North  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  rights  of  natural- 
ized American  citizens  of  German  birth,  of  whom 
military  service  has  heretofore  been  claimed. 

Louis  II.,  King  of  Bavaria,  died  February  28,  aged 
23  years. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

Of  this  all-absorbing  episode  of  the  times  we 
give  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  a full  account, 
with  illustrations  of  the  principal  and  most  inter- 
esting events. 

The  offense  for  which  the  President  has  been 
impeached  is  the  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Bill,  which  he  believes  and  declares  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. This  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  vetoed  by  the  President;  subsequently  (on 
March  2,  1867)  the  hill  was  passed  over  his 
veto,  and  thereby  became  a law.  In  suspending 
rather  than  removing  Mr.  Stanton  on  a previous 
occasion,  the  President  seemed  desirous  of  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law ; and  with  the  same  view 
he  sent  a message  to  the  Senate  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  the  suspension.  The  Senate,  on  hearing 
these  reasons,  disapproved  of  his  action,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  was  restored  to  his  office.  Mr.  Johnson 
seemingly  acquiesced  in  this  decision ; matters  be- 
came more  quiet ; it  seemed  as  if  the  rest  of  his 
term  was  to  be  spent  in  comparative  peace ; and 
so  disposed  was  Congress  to  remove  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  harmonious  action  of  the  various 
bodies  composing  the  Government,  and  to  cease 
all  action  having  the  slightest  resemblance  to  per- 
sonal persecution  of  the  President,  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  the  Impeachment  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to  entertain, 
a proposition  for  impeachment,  holding  that  up 
to  that  time  the  President  had  done  nothing  for 
which  lie  could  properiv  be  impeached. 

But  the  President  reopened  upon  Congress  on 


the  21st  of  February.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
rid  himself  of  the  obnoxious  Secretary  by  sus- 
pension, he  issued  an  order  removing  him,  and 
another  order  appointing  Adjutant- General 
Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  It  may 
be  that  he  misinterpreted  the  spirit  which  led 
the  House  to  oppose  impeachment  in  December 
last  by  a vote  of  107  to  57 ; he  may  have  at- 
tributed this  action  to  fear  and  hesitancy.  But 
I10  claims  that  from  the  first  it  was  his  purpose 
to  maintain  his  right  of  removal ; and  in  his  late 
message  to  the  Senate  he,  moreover,  submits  that 
to  this  case  of  Mr.  Stanton  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Bill  has  no  application,  since  the  commission  held 
by  the  Secretary  was  given  by  President  Lincoln. 
The  attempted  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton, 
the  appointment  of  General  Thomas,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  acts  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  was  made  on  February 
21,  and,  as  already  described  in  a previous  issue, 
great  excitement  ensued  throughout  Washington, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  country.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  formally  demanded  possession  of 
the  War  Department,  was  refused,  arrested  for 
interfering  with  the  duties  of  the  War-office,  and 
finally  discharged  on  bail.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives resolved  on  February  24,  by  a vote 
of  126  yeas  to  47  nays,  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent ; on  February  25  the  announcement  of  this 
action  was  made  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Commit- 
tee at  once  began  to  prepare  the  indictment.  All 
of  these  events  are  fully  illustrated  in  this  issue 
of  the  Weekly. 

The  articles  of  impeachment  presented  by  the 
committee  February  29  are  ten  in  number.  The 
substance  of  the  charges  against  the  President  is : 
That  he,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  of- 
fice, of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement 
of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  issued  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  with  an 
intent  to  violate  the  Tenure-of-nffiee  Bill;  is- 
sued another  order  appointing  Adjutant-General 
Thomas  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  without 
legal  authority  and  in  violation  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Bill  and  of  the  Constitution;  conspired 
with  General  Thomas  and  others  to  hinder  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  by  intimidation  and  threats, 
from  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Bill,  and  to  seize  the  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  War  Department ; intended  in  the 
appointment  of  Thomas,  to  unlawfully  disburse 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and 
for  the  War  Department ; and  in  disregard  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  duly 
enacted,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
tho  United  States,  did  bring  before  himself  in 
Washington  William  II.  Emory,  a major-gener- 
al by  brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  actu- 
ally in  command  of  the  Department  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  military  forces  thereof,  and  did  then 
and  there,  as  such  Commander-in-Chief,  declare 
to  and  instruct  said  Emory  that  part  of  a law  of 
tho  United  States,  passed  March  2,  1867,  enti- 
tled “An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  tho  army  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1868,  and  for  other  purposes,”  especially  the  sec- 
ond section  thereof,  whicli  provides  among  other 
things  that  “all  orders  and  instructions  relating 
to  military  operations  issued  by  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  War  shall  he  issued  through  tho 
General  of  the  Army,  and  in  case  of  his  inabili- 
ty, through  the  next  in  rank,”  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  contravention  of  the  commission  of 
said  Emory,  and  therefore  not  binding  on  him 
as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
which  said  provision  of  law  had  been  theretofore 
duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  general  order 
for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson 
then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  thereby  to 
induce  said  Emory  in  liis  official  capacity  as 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  Washington 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  take 
and  receive,  act  upon  and  obey  such  orders  as 
he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  might  make  and 
give,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  through 
the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act.  Each 
of  these  acts  of  the  President  are  in  the  indict- 
ment styled  “a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,” 
with  the  exception  of  the  conspiracy  to  seize 
upon  the  property  of  the  War  Department,  which 
is  pronounced  a “high  crime.” 

The 4 4 Guard  before  the  War-office,  ” illustrated 
on  page  164,  is  the  usual  guard  of  honor  which 
has  for  years  paced  before  the  Seventeenth  Street 
front  of  the  Department,  and  is  not,  ns  many 
have  supposed,  a special  guard  detailed  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Stanton  at  this  juncture.  Persons  en- 
ter the  Department  freely  and  without  challenge 
from  the  sentry. 

The  next  sketch  (in  chronological  order)  rep- 
resents General  Thomas  demanding  the  War- 
office  of  Mr.  Stanton.  This  scene  took  place 
on  February  21.  General  Thomas  presented 
the  order  of  the  President  appointing  him  Sec- 
retary of  War  ad  interim  to  Mr.  Stanton  in 
the  latter’s  room  of  the  War -office.  He  was 
courteously  received  by  the  Secretary,  who  asked 
time  to  consider,  and  General  Thomas  left  with 
a notice  that  he  would  formally  demand  posses- 
sion of  the  Department  at  nine  o’clock  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  arrest- 
ed on  complaint  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and,  on 
examination  before  Judge  Cartter,  was  re- 
leased 011  bail.  He  subsequently  again  demand- 
ed possession  of  the  War-office  and  was  again 
refused.  His  trial  came  off  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  but  no  one  appearing  against  him,  ho 
was  discharged.  lie  subsequently  sued  Secre- 
tary Stanton  for  false  imprisonment,  laying  his 
damages  at  $150,000.  Our  sketch  of  the  Court- 
room represents  the  scene  of  February  22. 

As  of  great  interest  in  this  connection  we  give 
on  pages  168  and  169  a large  and  beautiful  en- 
graving of  the  House  of  Representatives,  show- 
ing the  principal  featijKjs  of  the  architecture,  and 
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IMPEACHMENT— THE  GUARD  BEFORE  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 


Stevens,  pale,  emacia- 
ted, deathlike  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  a stern,  vig- 
orous voice,  and  in  a 
bold,  lofty  manner,  made 
this  formal  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate : 

In  obedience  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  appear  before  you 
in  the  name  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  do  impeach 
Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States, 
of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office;  and 
we  further  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  in 
due  time  exhibit  articles 
against  him,  and  make 
good  the  same,  and  in  their 
name  we  demand  that  the 
Senate  take  order  for  the 
appearance  of  said  Andrew 
Johnson  to  answer  said  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  Wade,  President 
of  the  Senate,  announced 
that  “ the  Senate  would 
take  order  in  the  prem- 
ises,” the  usual  reference 
to  a committee  was  made, 
and  the  Representatives 
withdrew. 

Since  the  completion 
of  these  preliminary  steps 
the  Committee  on  Im- 
peachment have  been 
busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring the  indictment. 
( )ne  of  our  engravings  on 
this  page  represents  the 
Committee  in  session  in 
their  room  engaged  in 
this  important  labor. 


containing  portraits  of 
several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representa- 
tives of  the  present  Con- 
gress. On  the  occasion 
of  the  adoption  of  the 
Impeachment  resolu- 
tion, February  24,  the 
galleries  of  the  House 
were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  whole 
House  presented  the  busy 
and  interesting  aspect 
delineated  in  our  sketch. 

Next  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  is 
the  event  illustrated  in 
our  engraving  on  the 
first  page,  representing 
Messrs.  Stevens  and 
Bingham  announcing 
the  passage  of  the  Im- 
peachment resolution  to 
the  Senate.  This  pro- 
ceeding occurred  on 
February  25.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, too  feeble  to  walk 
from  his  residence  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  was  car- 
ried to  its  entrance  in  an 
arm-chair  by  two  stout 
colored  men,  and,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Mr. 
Bingham  and  support- 
ing himself  by  a cane,  he 
entered  the  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  a large  dele- 
gation from  the  House, 
which  took  position  in 
various  parts  of  the  lob- 
by. The  Sergeant-at- 
arms  announced  a mes- 
sage from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr. 
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John  A.  Bingham. 


1 Ward.  Thaddeus  Stevens.  James  F.  Wilson.  John  A.  Logan.  r George  S.  Boutwell.  George  W.  Julian. 

DigitiZjaftj5jfcHMENI_THE  IMPEACHMENT  COMMITTEE  PREPARING  the  INDICTMENT.— [Sketched  by  ’AtH 
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Frizinghall,  kept  by  a linen-draper  named  Malt- 
by.  She  bought  nothing  whatever  at  any  of  the 
other  drapers’  shops,  or  at  any  milliners’  or  tail- 
ors’ shops ; and  she  bought  nothing  at  Rlaltby’s 
but  a piece  of  long  cloth.  She  was  very  particu- 
lar in  choosing  a certain  quality.  As  to  quan- 
tity, she  bought  enough  to  make  a night-gown.” 

“Whose  night-gown?”  I asked. 

“Her  own,  to  be  sure.  Between  twelve  and 
three,  on  the  Thursday  morning,  she  must  have 
slipped  down  to  your  young  lady’s  room,  to  settle 
the  hiding  of  the  Moonstone  while  all  the  rest  of 
you  were  in  bed.  In  going  back  to  her  own  room 
her  night-gown  must  have  brushed  the  wet  paint 
on  the  door.  She  couldn’t  wash  out  the  stain ; 
and  she  couldn’t  safely  destroy  the  night-gown 
— without  first  providing  another  like  it,  to  make 
the  inventory  of  her  linen  complete.” 

“What  proves  that  it  was  Hosanna’s  night- 
gown?” I objected. 

“ The  material  she  bought  for  making  the  sub- 
stitute dress,”  answered  the  Sergeant.  “If  it 
had  been  Miss  Verinder’s  night-gown,  she  would 
have  had  to  buy  lace,  and  frilling,  and  Lord 
knows  what  besides ; and  she  wouldn’t  have  had 
time  to  make  it  in  one  night.  Plain  long  doth 
means  a plain  servant’s  night-gown.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Betteredge — all  that  is  clear  enough.  The  pinch 
of  the  question  is — why,  after  having  provided 
the  substitute  dress,  does  she  hide  the  smeared 
night-gown,  instead  of  destroying  it  ? If  the  girl 
won’t  speak  out,  there  is  only  one  way  of  set- 
tling the  difficulty.  The  hiding-place  at  the  Shiv- 
ering Sand  must  be  searched — and  the  true  state 
of  the  case  will  be  discovered  there.” 

“ How  are  you  to  find  the  place  ?”  I inquired. 

“Iam  sorry  to  disappoint  you,”  said  the  Ser- 
geant— “ but  that’s  a secret  which  I mean  to  keep 
to  myself. " 

(Not  to  irritate  your  curiosity,  as  he  irritated 
mine,  I may  here  inform  you  that  he  had  come 
back  from  Frizinghall,  provided  with  a search- 
warrant.  His  experience  in  such  matters  told 
him  that  Rosanna  was  in  all  probability  carry- 
ing about  her  a memorandum  of  the  hiding-place, 
to  guide  her,  in  case  she  returned  to  it,  under 
changed  circumstances  and  after  a lapse  of  time. 
Possessed  of  this  memorandum,  the  Sergeant 
would  be  furnished  with  all  that  he  could  de- 
sire.) * 

“Now,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  went  on,  “sup- 
pose we  drop  speculation,  and  get  to  business. 
I told  Joyce  to  have  an  eye  on  Rosanna. 
Where  is  Joyce  ?” 

Joyce  was  the  Frizinghall  policeman,  who  had 
been  left  by  Superintendent  Seegrave  at  Sergeant 
Cuffs  disposal.  The  clock  struck  two  as  he  put 
the  question,  and,  punctual  to  the  moment,  the 
carriage  came  round  to  take  Miss  Rachel  to  her 
aunt’s. 

“ One  thing  at  a time,”  said  the  Sergeant, 
stopping  me  as  1 was  about  to  send  in  search  of 
Joyce.  “ I must  attend  to  Miss  Verinder  first.” 

As  the  rain  was  still  threatening,  it  was  the 
close  carriage  that  had  been  appointed  to  take 
Miss  Rachel  to  Frizinghall.  Sergeant  Cuff  beck- 
oned Samuel  to  come  down  to  him  from  the  rum- 
ble behind. 

“You  will  see  a friend  of  mine  waiting  among 
the  trees,  on  this  side  of  the  lodge  gale,”  he  said. 
“My  friend,  without  stopping  the  carriage,  will 
get  up  into  the  rumble  with  you.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  shut 
your  eyes.  Otherwise,  you  will  get  into  trou- 
ble.” 

With  that  advice  he  sent  the  footman  back  to 
his  place.  What  Samuel  thought  I don’t  know. 
It  w as  plain,  to  my  mind,  that  Miss  Rachel  was 
to  be  privately  kept  in  view  from  the  time  she  left 
our  house — if  she  did  leave  it.  A watch  set  on 
my  young  lady ! A spy  behind  her  in  the  rum- 
ble of  her  mother’s  carriage ! I could  have  cut 
my  own  tongue  out  for  having  forgotten  myself 
so  tar  as  to  speak  to  Sergeant  Cuff. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress, 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  C 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Sta 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Going  down  to  the  front-door  I met  the  Ser- 
geant on  the  steps. 

It  went  against  the  grain  v'ith  me,  after  what 
had  passed  between  us,  to  show  him  that  I felt 
any  sort  of  interest  in  his  proceedings.  In  spite 
of  myself,  however,  I felt  an  interest  that  there 
was  no  resisting.  My  sense  of  dignity  sank  from 
under  me,  and  out  came  the  words:  “What 
news  from  Fi*izinghall  ?” 

“I  have  seen  the  Indians,”  answered  Sergeant 
Cuff.  “ And  I have  found  out  w hat  Rosanna 
bought  privately  in  the  town  on  Thursday  last. 
The  Indians  will  be  set  free  on  Wednesday  in 
next  week.  There  isn't  a doubt  on  my  mind, 
and  there  isn’t  a doubt  on  Mr.  Murthwaite’s  mind, 
that  they  came  to  this  place  to  steal  the  Moon- 
stone. Their  calculations  were  all  thrown  out, 
of  course,  by  what  happened  in  the  house  on 
Wednesday  night ; and  they  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  actual  loss  of  the  jewel  than  you  have. 
But  I can  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Betteredge— if 
we  don’t  find  the  Moonstone,  they  will.  You  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  the  three  jugglers  yet.” 

Mr.  Franklin  came  back  from  his  walk  as  the 
Sergeant  said  those  startling  words.  Governing 
his  curiosity  better  than  I had  governed  mine,  he 
passed  us  without  a word,  and  went  on  into  the 
house. 

As  for  me,  having  already  dropped  my  dignity, 
I determined  to  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
sacrifice.  “So  much  for  the  Indians,”  I said. 
“ What  about  Rosanna,  next  ?” 

Sergeant  Cuff  shook  his  head. 

“ The  mystery  in  that  quarter  is  thicker  than 
ever,”  he  .said.  “I  have  traced  her  to  a shop  at 


TRY  TO  FORGIVE  ME,  MAMMA. 


The  first  person  to  come  out  of  the  house  was 
my  lady.  She  stood  aside,  on  the  top  step,  post- 
ing herself  there  to  see  what  happened.  Not  a 
word  did  she  say,  either  to  the  Sergeant  or  to 
me.  With  her  lips  closed,  and  her  arms  folded 
in  the  light  garden-cloak  which  she  had  wrapped 
round  her  on  coming  into  the  air,  there  she  stood, 
as  still  as  a statue,  waiting  for  her  daughter  to 
appear. 

In  a minute  more  Miss  Rachel  came  down 
stairs,  very  nicely  dressed  in  some  soft  yellow 
stuff  that  set  off  her  dark  complexion,  and 
clipped  her  tight  (in  the  form  of  a jacket)  round 
the  waist.  She  had  a smart  little  straw-hat  on 
her  head,  with  a white  veil  twisted  round  it.  She 
had  primrose-colored  gloves  that  fitted  her  hands 
like  a second  skin.  Her  beautiful  black  hair 
looked  as  smooth  as  satin  under  her  hat.  Her 


little  ears  were  like  rosy  shells — they  had  a pearl 
dangling  from  each  of  them.  She  came  swiftly 
out  to  us,  as  straight  as  a lily  on  its  stem,  and  as 
lithe  and  supple  in  every  movement  she  made  as 
a young  cat.  Nothing  that  I could  discover  was 
altered  in  her  pretty  face  but  her  eyes  and  her 
lips.  Her  eyes  were  brighter  and  fiercer  than  I 
liked  to  see ; and  her  lips  had  so  completely  lost 
their  color  and  their  smile  that  I hardly  knew 
them  again.  She  kissed  her  mother  in  a hasty 
and  sudden  manner  on  the  cheek.  She  said, 

‘ * Try  to  forgive  me,  mamma” — and  then  pulled 
down  her  veil  over  her  face  so  vehemently  that 
she  tore  it.  In  another  moment  she  had  run 
down  the  steps,  and  had  rushed  into  the  car- 
riage as  if  it  was  a hiding-place. 

Sergeant  Cuff  was  just  as  quick  on  his  side. 
He  put  Samuel  back,  and  stood  before  Miss  Ra- 
chel, with  the  open  carriage-door  in  his  hand,  at 
the  instant  when  she  settled  herself  in  her  place. 

“What  do  you  waut?”  says  Miss  Rachel, 
from  behind  her  veiL 

“I  want  to  say  one  word  to  you,  miss,”  an- 
swered the  Sergeant,  “before  you  go.  I can’t 
presume  to  stop  your  paying  a visit  to  your 
aunt.  I can  only  venture  to  say  that  your  leav- 
ing us,  as  things  are  now,  puts  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  my  recovering  your  Diamond.  Please 
to  understand  that ; and  now  decide  for  yourself 
whether  you  go  or  stay.” 

Miss  Rachel  never  even  answered  him.  ‘ ‘ Drive 
on,  James !”  she  called  oat  to  the  coachman. 

Without  another  word  the  Sergeant  shut  the 
carriage-door.  Just  as  he  closed  it  Mr.  Frank- 
lin came  running  down  the  steps.  * ‘ Good-by, 
Rachel,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 

“Drive  on!”  cried  Miss  Rachel,  louder  than 

ever,  and  taking  no  more  notice  of  Mr.  Franklin 
than  she  had  taken  of  Sergeant  Cuff. 

Mr.  Franklin  stepped  back  thunder-struck,  as 
well  he  might  be.  The  coachman,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  looked  toward  my  lady,  still  stand- 
ing immovable  on  the  top  step.  My  lady,  with 
anger  and  sorrow  and  shame  all  struggling  to- 
gether in  her  face,  made  him  a sign  to  start  the 
horses,  and  then  turned  back  hastily  into  the 
house.  Mr.  Franklin,  recovering  the  use  of  his 
speech,  called  after  her,  as  the  carriage  drove 
off,  “Aunt!  you  were  quite  right.  Accept ^my 
thanks  for  all  your  kindness — and  let  me  go.” 

My  lady  turned  as  though  to  speak  to  him. 
Then,  as  if  distrusting  herself,  waved  her  hand 
kindly.  “Let  me  see  you  before  you  leave  us, 
Franklin,”  she  said,  in  a broken  voice — and 
went  on  to  her  own  room. 

“Do  me  a last  favor,  Betteredge,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin,  turning  to  me,  with  the  tears  in  his 

eves.  ‘ ‘ Get  me  away  to  the  train  as  soon  as 
you  can !” 

He  too  went  his  way  into  the  house.  For 
the  moment  Miss  Rachel  had  completely  un- 
manned him.  Judge  from  that  howr  fond  he 
must  have  been  of  her ! 


IN  TIIE  FEWEST  WORDS  THE  SERGEANT  SHOWED  THEM  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  FOOTMARKS. 
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Sergeant  Cuff  and  I were  left  face  to  face  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.  The  Sergeant  stood 
with  his  face  set  toward  a gap  in  the  trees,  com- 
manding a view  of  one  of  the  windings  of  the 
drive  which  led  from  the  house.  He  had  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  he  was  softly  whistling 
the  Last  Rose  of  Summer  to  himself. 

“ There’s  a time  for  every  thing,”  I said,  sav- 
agely enough.  ‘ ‘ This  isn’t  a time  for  whistling. ” 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  appeared  in  the 
distance,  through  the  gap,  on  its  way  to  the 
lodge-gate.  There  was  another  man  besides 
Samuel  plainly  visible  in  the  rubble- behind. 

“All  right!”  said  the  Sergeant  to  himself. 
He  turned  round  to  me.  “It’s  no  time  for 
whistling,  Mr.  Betteredge,  as  you  say.  It’s 
time  to  take  this  business  in  hand  now  without 
sparing  any  body.  We’ll  begin  with  Rosanna 
Spearman.  Where  is  Joyce  ?” 

We  both  called  for  Joyce,  and  received  no  an- 
swer. I 6ent  one  of  the  stable-boys  to  look  for 
him. 

“You  heard  what  I said  to  Miss  Verinder?” 
remarked  the  Sergeant,  while  we  were  waiting. 
‘ 1 And  you  saw  how  she  received  it  ? I tell  her 
plainly  that  her  leaving  us  will  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  my  recovering  her  Diamond — and 
she  leaves,  in  the  face  of  that  statement ! Your 
young  lady  has  got. a traveling  companion  in 
her  mother’s  carriage,  Mr.  Betteredge — and  the 
name  of  it  is,  The  Moonstone.” 

I said  nothing.  I only  held  on  like  death  to 
my  belief  in  Miss  Rachel. 

The  stable-boy  came  back,  followed — very  un- 
willingly, as  it  appeared  to  me — by  Joyce. 

“Where  is  Rosanna  Spearman?”  asked  Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

“I  can't  account  for  it,  Sir, ’’Joyce  began;  “and 
I am  very  sorry.  But  somehow  or  other — ” 

“Before  I went  to  Frizinghall,”  said  the  Ser- 
geant, cutting  him  short,  “I  told  you  to  keep 
your  eye  on  Rosanna  Spearman,  without  allow- 
ing her  to  discover  that  she  was  being  watched. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  let  her 
give  you  the  slip  ?” 

“1  am  afraid,  Sir,”  says  Joyce,  beginning  to 
tremble,  “ that  I was  perhaps  a little  too  careful 
not  to  let  her  discover  me.  There  are  such  a 
many  passages  in  the  lower  parts  of  this  house — ” 

“IIow  long  is  it  since  you  missed  her  ?” 

“Nigh  on  an  hour  since,  Sir.” 

“You  can  go  back  to  your  regular  business  at 
Frizinghall,”  said  the  Sergeant,  speaking  just  as 
composedly  as  ever,  in  his  usual  quiet  and  dreary 
way.  “I  don’t  think  your  talents  are  at  all  in 
our  line,  Mr.  Joyce.  Your  present  form  of  em- 
ployment is  a trifle  beyond  you.  Good-morn- 
ing.” 

The  man  slunk  off.  I find  it  very  difficult  to 
describe  how  I was  affected  by  the  discovery 
that  Rosanna  Spearman  was  missing.  I seem- 
ed to  be  in  fifty  different  minds  about  it,  all  at 
the  same  time.  In  that  state  I stood  staring  at 
Sergeant  Cuff— and  my  powers  of  language  quite 
failed  me. 

“No,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  said  the  Sergeant,  as 
if  he  had  discovered  the  uppermost  thought  in 
me,  and  was  picking  it  out  to  be  answered,  be- 
fore all  the  rest.  ‘ ‘ Your  young  friend,  Rosanna, 
won’t  slip  through  my  fingers  so  easily  as  you 
think.  As  long,  as  I know  where  Miss  Verinder 
is,  I have  the  means  at  my  disposal  of  tracing 
Miss  Verinder’s  accomplice.  I prevented  them 
from  communicating  last  night.  Very  good. 
They  will  get  together  at  Frizinghall  instead 
of  getting  together  here.  The  present  inquiry 
must  be  simply  shifted  (rather  sooner  than  1 
had  anticipated)  from  this  house  to  the  house 
at  which  Miss  Verinder  is  visiting.  In  the  mean 
time,  I’m  afraid  I must  trouble  you  to  call  the 
servants  together  again.” 

I went  round  with  him  to  the  servants’  hall. 
It  is  very  disgraceful,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  I had  another  attack  of  the  detective-fever 
when  he  said  those  last  words.  I forgot  that  I 
hated  Sergeant  Cuff.  I seized  him  confidentially 
by  the  arm.  I said,  “For  goodness  sake,  tell  us 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  sen-ants  now  ?” 

The  great  Cuff  stood  stock-still,  and  addressed 
himself  in  a kind  of  melancholy  rapture  to  the 
empty  air. 

“If  this  man,”  said  the  Sergeant  (apparently 
meaning  me),  “ only  understood  the  growing  of 
roses,  he  would  be  the  most  completely  perfect 
character  on  the  face  of  creation !”  After  that 
strong  expression  of  feeling  he  sighed,  and  put 
his  arm  through  mine.  “ This  is  how  it  stands,  ” 
he  said,  dropping  down  again  to  business.  ‘ ‘ Ro- 
sanna has  done  one  of  two  things.  She  has  ei- 
ther gone  direct  to  Frizinghall  (before  I can  get 
there),  or  she  has  gone  first  to  visit  her  hiding- 
place  at  the  Shivering  Sand.  The  first  thing  to 
find  out  is,  which  of  the  sen-ants  saw  the  last  of 
her  before  she  left  the  house.” 

On  instituting  this  inquiry,  it  turned  out  that 
the  last  person  who  had  set  eyes  on  Rosanna  was 
Nancy,  the  kitchen-maid. 

Nancy  had  seen  her  slip  out  with  a letter  in 
her  hand,  and  stop  the  butcher’s  man  who  had 
just  been  delivering  some  meat  at  the  back-door. 
Nancy  had  heard  her  ask  the  man  to  post  the 
letter  when  he  got  back  to  Frizinghall.  The 
man  had  looked  at  the  address,  and  hftd  said  it 
was  a roundabout  way  of  delivering  a letter,  di- 
rected to  Cobb’s  Hole,  to  post  it  at  Frizinghall — 
and  that,  moreover,  on  a Saturday,  which  would 
prevent  the  letter  from  getting  to  its  destination 
until  Monday  morning.  Rosanna  had  answered 
that  the  delivery  of  the  letter  being  delayed  till 
Monday  was  of  no  importance.  The  only  thing 
she  wished  to  be  sure  of  was  that  the  man  w ould 
do  what  she  told  him.  The  man  had  promised 
to  do  it  and  had  driven  aw  ay.  Nancy  had  been 
called  back  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen.  And  no 
other  person  had  seen  any  tiling  afterward  of  Ro- 
sanna Spearman. 

“Well?”  I asked,  when  we  were  alone  again. 
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“ About  the  letter,  Sir?” 

‘ ‘ Y es.  The  memorandum  of  the  hiding-place 
is  in  that  letter.  I must  see  the  address  at  the 
post-office.  If  it  is  the  address  I suspect,  I shall 
pay  our  friend  Mrs.  Yolland  another  visit  on 
Monday  next.  ” 

I went  with  the  Sergeant  to  order  the  pony- 
chaise.  In  the  stable-yard  we  got  a new  light 
thrown  on  the  missing  girl. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  new-s  of  Rosanna’s  disappearance  had,  as 
it  appeared,  spread  among  the  out-of-door  serv- 
ants. They  too  had  made  their  inquiries ; and 
they  had  just  laid  hands  on  a quick  little  imp, 
nicknamed  “ Duffy” — who  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  weeding  the  garden,  and  who  had  seen 
Rosanna  Spearman  as  lately  as  half  an  hour  since. 
Duffy  was  certain  that  the  girl  had  passed  him 
in  the  fir-plantation,  not  walking,  but  running, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-shore. 

“Does  this  boy  know  the  coast  hereabouts?” 
asked  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“He  has  been  bora  and  bred  on  the  coast,”  I 
answered. 

“Duffy!”  says  the  Sergeant,  “do  you  want 
to  earn  a shilling  ? If  you  do,  come  along  with 
me.  Keep  the  pony-chaise  ready,  Mr.  Better- 
edge,  till  I come  back.” 

He  started  for  the  Shivering  Sand  at  a rate 
that  my  legs  (though  well  enough  preserved  for 
my  time  of  life)  had  no  hope  of  matching.  Lit- 
tle Duffy,  as  the  way  is  with  the  young  savages 
in  our  parts  when  they  are  in  high  spirits,  gave 
a how-1,  and  trotted  off  at  the  Sergeant’s  heels. 

Here,  again,  I find  it  impossible  to  give  any 
thing  like  a clear  account  of  the  state  of  my 
mind  in  the  interval  after  Sergeant  Cuff  had  left 
us.  A curious  and  stupefying  restlessness  got 
possession  of  me.  I did  a dozen  different  need- 
less things  in  and  out  of  the  house,  not  one  of 
which  I can  now  remember.  I don’t  even  know 
how  long  it  was  after  the  Sergeant  had  gone  to 
the  sands  w-hen  Duffy  came  running  back  with 
a message  for  me.  Sergeant  Cuff  had  given  the 
boy  a leaf  torn  out  of  his  pocket-book,  on  which 
was  written  in  pencil,  “Send  me  one  of  Rosanna 
Spearman’s  boots,  and  be  quick  about  it.” 

I dispatched  the  first  woman-servant  I could 
find  to  Rosanria’s  room ; and  I sent  the  bov  back 
to  say  that  I myself  would  follow  him  with  the 
boot. 

This,  I am  well  aware,  was  not  the  quickest 
way  to  take  of  obeying  the  directions  which  I 
had  received.  But  I w as  resolved  to  see  for  my- 
self w-hat  new  mystification  was  going  on,  before 
I trusted  Rosanna’s  boot  in  the  Sergeant’s  hands. 
My  old  notion  of  screening  the  girl  if  I could 
seemed  to  have  come  back  on  me  again  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  This  state  of  feeling  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  detective-fever)  hurried  me  off,  as 
soon  as  the  boot  was  put  in  my  hands,  at  the 
nearest  approach  to  a run  which  a man  turned 
seventy  can  reasonably  hope  to  make. 

As  I got  near  the  shore  the  clouds  gathered 
black  and  the  rain  came  down,  drifting  in  great 
w hite  sheets  of  water  before  the  wind.  I heard 
the  thunder  of  the  sea  on  the  sand-bank,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  A little  further  on  I passed 
the  boy  crouching  for  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the 
sand-hills.  Then  I saw  the  raging  sea,  and  the 
rollers  tumbling  in  on  the  sand-bank,  and  the 
driven  rain  sweeping  over  the  waters  like  a flying 
garment,  and  the  yellow  wilderness  of  the  beach 
with  one  solitary  black  figure  standing  on  it — the 
figure  of  Sergeant  Cuff'. 

He  waved  his  hand  toward  the  north  when  he 
first  saw  me.  ‘ ‘ Keep  on  that  side !”  he  shouted. 
“And  come  on  down  here  to  me !” 

I went  down  to  him,  choking  for  breath,  with 
my  heart  leaping  as  if  it  was  like  to  leap  out  of 
me.  I was  past  speaking.  I had  a hundred 
questions  to  put  to  him ; and  not  one  of  them 
would  pass  my  lips.  Ilis  face  frightened  me.  I 
saw  a look  in  his  eyes  which  was  a look  of  hor- 
ror. He  snatched  the  boot  out  of  my  hand,  and 
set  it  in  a footmark  on  the  sand,  bearing  south 
from  us  as  we  stood,  and  pointing  straight  toward 
the  rocky  ledge  called  the  South  Spit.  The  mark 
was  not  yet  blurred  out  by  the  rain — and  the  girl’s 
boot  fitted  it  to  a hair. 

The  Sergeant  pointed  to  the  boot  in  the  foot- 
mark, without  saying  a word. 

I caught  at  his  ann  and  tried  to  speak  to  him, 
and  failed  as  I had  failed  when  I tried  before.  He 
went  on,  following  the  footsteps  down  and  down 
to  where  the  rocks  and  the  sand  joined.  The 
South  Spit  was  just  awash  with  the  flowing  tide ; 
the  waters  heaved  over  the  hidden  face  of  the 
Shivering  Sand.  Now  this  way  and  now  that, 
with  an  obstinate  silence  that  fell  on  you  like 
lead,  with  an  obstinate  patience  that  was  dread- 
ful to  see,  Sergeant  Cuff  tried  the  boot  in  the 
footsteps,  and  always  found  it  pointing  the  same 
way— straight  to  the  rocks.  Hunt  as  he  might, 
no  sign  could  he  find  any  where  of  the  footsteps 
walking /com  them. 

He  gave  it  up  at  last.  lie  looked  again  at 
me ; and  then  he  looked  out  at  the  waters  before 
us,  hearing  in  deeper  and  deeper  over  the  hidden 
face  of  the  Shivering  Sand.  I looked  where  he 
looked — and  I saw  his  thought  in  his  face.  A 
dreadful  dumb  trembling  crawled  all  over  me  on 
a sudden.  I fell  upon  my  knees  on  the  sand. 

“She  has  been  back  at  the  hiding-place,”  I 
heard  the  Sergeant  say  to  himself.  “ Some  fatal 
accident  has  happened  to  her  on  those  rocks.” 

The  girl’s  altered  looks,  and  words,  and  ac- 
tions— the  numbed,  deadened  way  in  which  she 
listened  to  me  and  spoke  to  me,  when  I had 
found  her  sweeping  the  corridor  but  a few  hours 
since,  rose  up  in  ray  mind  and  warned  me,  even 
ns  the  Sergeant  spoke,  that  his  guess  was  wide  of 
the  dreadful  truth.  I tried  to  tell  him  of  the 
fear  that  had  frozen  me  up.  I tried  to  say,  “The 
death  she  has  died,  Sergeant,  was  a death  of  her 
own  seeking.”  No ! the  words  wouldn’t  come. 
The  dumb  trembling  held  me  in  its  grip.  I 


couldn’t  feel  the  driving  rain.  I couldn’t  see  the 
rising  tide.  As  in  the  vision  of  a dream  the 
poor  lost  creature  came  back  before  me.  I saw 
her  again  as  I had  seen  her  in  the  past  time — on 
the  morning  when  I went  to  fetch  her  into  the 
house.  I heard  her  again,  telling  me  that  the 
Shivering  Sand  seemed  to  draw  her  to  it  against 
her  will,  and  wondering  whether  her  grave  was 
waiting  for  her  there.  The  horror  of  it  struck 
at  me,  in  some  unfathomable  way,  through  my 
own  child.  My  girl  was  just  her  age.  My  girl, 
tried  ns  Rosanna  was  tried,  might  have  lived  that 
miserable  life,  and  died  this  dreadful  death. 

The  Sergeant  kindly  lifted  me  up,  and  turned 
me  away  from  the  sight  of  the  place  where  she 
had  perished. 

With  that  relief  I began  to  fetch  my  breath 
again,  and  to  see  things  about  me  as  things  real- 
ly were.  Looking  toward  the  sand-hills,  I saw 
the  men-servants  from  out-of-doors,  and  the  fish- 
erman named  Yolland,  all  running  down  to  us 
together ; and  all  having  taken  the  alarm,  calling 
out  to  know  if  the  girl  had  been  found.  In  the 
fewest  words  the  Sergeant  showed  them  the  evi- 
dence of  the  footmarks,  and  told  them  that  a fatal 
accident  must  have  happened  to  her.  lie  then 
picked  out  the  fisherman  from  the  rest,  and  put 
a question  to  him,  turning  about  again  toward 
the  sea:  “Tell  me  this,”  he  said.  “Could  a 
boat  have  taken  her  off  from  that  ledge  of  rock 
where  her  footmarks  stop  ?” 

The  fisherman  pointed  to  the  rollers  tumbling 
in  on  the  sand-bank,  and  to  the  great  waves 
leaping  up  in  clouds  of  foam  against  the  head- 
lands on  either  side  of  us. 

“No  boat  that  ever  was  built,”  he  answered, 
“could  have  got  to  her  through  that.'' 

Sergeant  Cuff  looked  for  the  last  time  at  the 
footmarks  on  the  sand,  which  the  rain  was  now 
fast  blurring  out. 

“There,”  he  said,  “is  the  evidence  that  she 
can’t  have  left  this  place  by  land.  And  here,” 
he  went  on,  looking  at  the  fisherman,  “is  the 
evidence  that  she  can’t  have  got  away  by  sea.” 
He  stopped  and  considered  for  a minute.  “She 
was  seen  running  toward  this  place,  half  an  hour 
before  I got  here  from  the  house,”  he  said  to 
Yolland.  “Some  time  has  passed  since  then. 
Call  it  altogether  an  hour  ago.  How  high  would 
the  water  be  at  that  time  on  this  side  of  the 
rocks  ?”  He  pointed  to  the  south  side — other- 
wise, the  side  which  was  not  filled  up  by  the 
quicksand. 

“As  the  tide  makes  to-day,”  said  the  fisher- 
man, “there  wouldn’t  have  been  water  enough 
to  drown  a kitten  on  that  side  of  the  Spit  an 
hour  since.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  turned  about  northward  toward 
the  quicksand. 

“How  much  on  this  side?”  he  asked. 

“Less  still,”  answered  Yolland.  “ The  Shiv- 
ering Sand  would  have  been  just  awash,  and  no 
more.” 

The  Sergeant  turned  to  me,  and  said  that  the 
accident  must  have  happened  on  the  side  of  the 
quicksand.  My  tongue  was  loosened  at  that. 
“No  accident!”  I told  him.  “ When  she  came 
to  this  place  she  came,  weary  of  her  life,  to  end 
it  here.” 

He  started  back  from  me.  “How  do  you 
know?”  he  asked.  The  rest  of  them  crowded 
round.  The  Sergeant  recovered  himself  in- 
stantly. He  put  them  back  from  me ; he  said 
I was  an  old  man ; he  said  the  discovery  had 
shaken  me;  he  said,  “Let  him  alone  a little.” 
Then  he  turned  to  Yolland  and  asked,  “Is  there 
nny  chance  of  finding  her  when  the  tide  ebbs 
again?”  And  Yolland  answered,  “None.  What 
the  Sand  gets  the  Sand  keeps  forever.”  Having 
said  that,  the  fisherman  came  a step  nearer  and 
addressed  himself  to  me. 

“Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  said,  “I  have  a word 
to  say  to  you  about  the  young  woman’s  death. 
Four  foot  out,  broadwise,  along  the  side  of  the 
Spit,  there’s  a shelf  of  rock  about  half  fathom 
down  under  the  sand.  My  question  is — why 
didn’t  she  strike  that?  If  she  slipped,  by  acci- 
dent, from  off’  the  Spit,  she  fell  in,  where  there’s 
foothold  at  the  bottom,  at  a depth  that  would 
barely  cover  her  to  the  waist.  She  must  have 
waded  out,  or  jumped  out,  into  the  Deeps  be- 
yond— or  she  wouldn’t  be  missing  now.  No  ac- 
cident, Sir ! The  Deeps  of  the  Quicksand  have 
got  her.  And  they  have  got  her  by  her  own 
act.” 

After  that  testimony  from  a man  whose  knowl- 
edge was  to  be  relied  on  the  Sergeant  was  silent. 
The  rest  of  us,  like  him,  held  our  peace.  With 
one  accord  we  all  turned  back  up  the  slope  of  the 
beach. 

At  the  sand-hillocks  we  were  met  by  Samuel, 
running  to  us  from  the  house.  The  lad  is  a 
good  lad,  and  has  aft  honest  respect  for  me.  lie 
handed  me  a little  note,  with  a decent  sorrow 
in  his  face.  “Penelope  found  tins,  Mr.  Better- 
edge,”  he  said,  “in  Rosanna’s  room.” 

It  was  her  last  farewell  word  to  the  old  man 
who  had  done  his  best — thank  God,  always  done 
his  best — to  befriend  her. 

“You  have  often  forgiven  me,  Mr.  Betteredge, 
in  past  times.  When  you  next  see  the  Shivering 
Sand  try  to  forgive  me  once  more.  1 have  found 
my  grave  where  my  grave  was  waiting  for  me. 

1 havelived,  and  died,  Sir,  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness.” 

There  was  no  more  than  that.  Little  as  it  was, 
I hadn't  manhood  enough  to  hold  up  against  it. 
Your  tears  come  easy,  when  you’re  young,  and 
beginning  the  world.  Your  tears  come  easy, 
when  you’re  old,  and  leaving  it.  I burst  out 
crying. 

Sergeant  Cuff  took  a step  nearer  to  me — mean- 
ing kindly,  I don’t  doubt.  I shrank  back  from 
him.  “Don’t  touch  me,”  I said.  “It’s  the 
dread  of  you  that  has  driven  her  to  it.” 

“You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  he  answer- 
ed, quietly.  “ But  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
speak  of  it  when  we  are  all  indoors  again.” 

I followed  the  rest  of  them  with  the  help  of 
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Samuel’s  arm.  Through  the  driving  rain  we 
went  back — to  meet  the  trouble  and  the  terror 
that  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Those  in  front  had  spread  the  news  before  us. 
We  found  the  servants  in  a state  of  panic.  As 
we  passed  my  lady’s  door  it  was  thrown  open  vi- 
olently from  the  inner  side.  My  mistress  came 
out  among  us  (with  Mr.  Franklin  following  and 
trying  vainly  to  compose  her),  quite  beside  her- 
self with  the  horror  of  the  thing. 

“You  are  answerable  for  this !”  she  cried  out, 
threatening  the  Sergeant  wildly  with  her  hand. 
“Gabriel!  give  that  wretch  his  money — and  re- 
lease me  from  the  sight  of  him !” 

The  Sergeant  was  the  only  one  among  us  who 
was  fit  to  cope  with  her — being  the  only  one 
among  us  who  was  in  possession  of  himself. 

“I  am  no  more  answerable  for  this  distress- 
ing calamity,  my  lady,  than  you  are,”  he  said. 
“ If,  in  half  an  hour  from  this,  you  still  insist  on 
my  leaving  the  house,  I will  accept  vour  lady- 
ship’s dismissal,  but  not  your  ladyship’s  money.” 

It  was  spoken  very  respectfully,  but  very  firm- 
ly at  the  same  time — and  it  had  its  effect  on  my 
mistress  as  well  as  on  me.  She  suffered  Mr. 
Franklin  to  lead  her  back  into  the  room.  As 
the  door  closed  on  the  two  the  Sergeant,  look- 
ing about  among  the  women -servants  in  his 
observant  way,  noticed  that,  while  all  the  rest 
were  merely  frightened,  Penelope  was  in  tears. 
“When  your  father  has  changed  his  wet  clothes,” 
he  said  to  her,  “come  and  speak  to  us  in  your 
father’s  room.” 

Before  the  half  hour  was  out  I had  got  my 
dry  clothes  on,  and  had  lent  Sergeant  Cuff  such 
change  of  dress  as  he  required.  Penelope  came 
in  to  us  to  hear  what  the  Sergeant  wanted  with 
her.  I don’t  think  I ever  felt  what  a good  du- 
tiful daughter  I had  so  strongly  as  I felt  it  at 
that  moment.  I took  her  and  sat  her  on  my 
knee — and  I prayed  God  bless  her.  She  hid  her 
head  on  my  bosom,  and  put  her  arms  round  my 
neck — and  we  waited  a little  while  in  silence. 
The  poor  dead  girl  must  have  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  I think,  with  my  daughter  and  with 
me.  The  Sergeant  went  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  looking  out.  I thought  it  right  to 
thank  him  for  considering  us  both  in  this  way — 
and  I did. 

People  in  high  life  have  all  the  luxuries  to 
themselves — among  others  the  luxury  of  indulg- 
ing their  feelings.  People  in  low  Ufe  have  no 
such  privilege.  Necessity,  which  spares  our  bet- 
ters, has  no  pity  on  us.  We  learn  to  put  our 
feelings  back  into  ourselves,  and  to  jog  on  with 
our  duties  as  patiently  as  may  be.  I don’t  com- 
plain of  this— I only  notice  it.  Penelope  and  I 
were  ready  for  the  Sergeant  as  soon  as  the  Ser- 
geant was  ready  on  his  side.  Asked  if  she  knew 
what  had  led  her  fellow-servant  to  destroy  her- 
self, my  daughter  answered  (as  you  will  fore- 
see) that  it  was  for  love  of  Mr.  Franklin  Blake. 
Asked  next  if  she  had  mentioned  this  notion  of 
hers  to  any  other  person,  Penelope  answered, 
“I  have  not  mentioned  it,  for  Rosanna’s  sake.” 
I felt  it  necessary  to  add  a word  to  this.  I said, 
“And  for  Mr.  Franklin’s  sake,  my  dear,  as  well. 
If  Rosanna  has  died  for  love  of  him,  it  is  not 
with  his  knowledge  or  by  his  fault.  Let  him 
leave  the  house  to-day,  if  he  does  leave  it,  with- 
out the  useless  pain  of  knowing  the  truth.”  Ser- 
geant Cuff  said,  “Quite  right,”  and  fell  silent 
again ; comparing  Penelope’s  notion  (as  it  seem- 
ed to  me)  with  some  other  notion  of  his  own 
which  he  kept  to  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  my  mistress’s  bell 
rang. 

On  mv  way  to  answer  it  I met  Mr.  Franklin 
coming  out  of  his  aunt’s  sitting-room.  He  men- 
tioned that  her  ladyship  was  ready  to  see  Ser- 
geant Cuff— in  my  presence  as  before — and  he 
added  that  he  himself  wanted  to  say  two  words 
to  the  Sergeant  first.  On  our  way  back  to  my 
room  he  stopped  and  looked  at  the  railway  time- 
table in  the  hall. 

“Are  you  really  going  to  leave  us,  Sir?”  I 
asked.  “Miss  Rachel  will  surely  come  right 
again,  if  you  only  give  her  time.” 

“She  will  come  right  again,”  answered  Mr. 
Franklin,  “when  she  hears  that  I have  gone 
away,  and  that  she  will  see  me  no  more.” 

I thought  he  spoke  in  resentment  of  ray  young 
lady’s  treatment  of  him.  But  it  was  not  so*  My 
mistress  had  noticed,  from  the  time  when  the  po- 
lice first  came  into  the  house,  that  the  bare  men- 
tion of  him  was  enough  to  set  Miss  Rachel’s  tem- 
per in  a flame.  He  had  been  too  fond  of  his 
cousin  to  like  to  confess  this  to  himself,  until  the 
truth  had  been  forced  on  him  when  she  drove 
off  to  her  aunt’s.  His  eyes  once  opened  in  that 
cniel  Avay  which  you  know  of,  Mr.  Franklin  had 
taken  his  resolution — the  one  resolution  which  a 
man  of  any  spirit  could  take — to  leave  the  bouse. 

What  he  had  to  say  to  the  Sergeant  was  spoken 
in  my  presence.  He  described  her  ladyship  as 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  spoken  over- 
hastily.  And  he  asked  if  Sergeant  Cuff  would 
consent — in  that  case — to  accept  his  fee,  and  to 
leave  the  matter  of  the  Diamond  where  the  mat- 
ter stood  now.  The  Sergeant  answered,  “No, 
Sir.  My  fee  is  paid  me  for  doing  my  duty.  I 
decline  to  take  it  until  my  duty  is  done.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,”  says  Mr.  Franklin. 

“I’ll  explain  myself,  Sir,”  says  the  Sergeant. 

‘ ‘ When  I came  here  I undertook  to  throw  the 
necessary  light  on  the  matter  of  the  missing  Dia- 
mond. I am  now  ready,  and  waiting,  to  redeem 
my  pledge.  When  I have  stated  the  case  to  Lady 
Verinder  as  the  case  now  stands,  and  when  I have 
told  her  plainly  what  course  of  action  to  take  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Moonstone,  the  responsibility 
will  be  oft'  my  shoulders.  Let  her  ladyship  de- 
cide, after  that,  whether  she  does,  or  does  not, 
allow  me  to  go  on.  I shall  then  have  done  what 
I uqdert-ook  to  do^-and  I’ll  take  my  fee.” 

lS4S3fi  WdiiU  S0r§hEKl  Cuff  reminded  us  that, 
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even  in  the  Detective  Police,  a man  may  have  a 
reputation  to  lose. 

The  view  he  took  was  so  plainly  the  light  one 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  As  I rose  to 
conduct  him  to  my  lady’s  room  he  asked  if  Mr. 
Franklin  wished  to  be  present.  Mr.  Franklin 
answered,  “Not  unless  Lady  Verinder  desires 
it.”  lie  added,  in  a whisper  to  me,  as  1 was 
following  the  Sergeant  out,  “ I know  what  that 
man  is  going  to  say  about  Rachel;  and  1 am 
too  fond  of  her  to  hear  it  and  keep  my  temper. 
Leave  me  by  myself.” 

I left  him,  miserable  enough,  leaning  on  the 
sill  of  my  window,  with  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands — and  Penelope  peeping  through  the  door, 
longing  to  comfort  him.  In  Mr.  Franklin’s 
place,  I should  have  called  her  in.  When  you 
are  ill-used  by  one  woman  there  is  great  comfort 
in  telling  it  to  another — because,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  other  always  takes  your  side.  Per- 
haps, when  my  back  was  turned,  he  did  call  her 
in  ? In  that  case  it  is  only  doing  my  daughter 
justice  to  declare  that  she  would  stick  at  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  comforting  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake. 

In  the  mean  time  Sergeant  Cuff  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  my  lady’s  room. 

At  the  last  conference  we  had  held  with  her 
we  had  found  her  not  overwilliug  to  lift  her  eyes 
from  the  book  which  she  had  on  the  table.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  a change  for  the  better. 
She  met  the  Sergeant  s eye  with  an  eye  that  was 
as  steady  as  his  own.  The  family  spirit  showed 
itself  in  every  line  of  her  face ; and  I knew  that 
Sergeant  Cuff  would  meet  his  match  when  a wo- 
man like  my  mistress  was  strung  up  to  hear  the 
worst  he  could  say  to  her. 


INIGO  AT  THE  CHARITY  BALL. 

“But  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  Charity,”  may 
liberally  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  greatest 
of  all  balls  is  the  Charity  Ball. 

It  comes  off  regularly  once  a year,  generally  at 
the  end  of  winter,  which  is  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment for  the  poor,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  them 
time  to  look  around  and  see  where  they  can  buy 
wood  and  coal  cheapest  before  cold  weather  again 
sets  in. 

Of  course  the  Charity  Ball  is  under  feminine 
management.  Was  there  ever  a good  work  con- 
templated or  executed  that  woman  was  not  in 
the  van,  arranging  the  march  after  her  peculiar 
ideas  of  fitness,  or  else  bringing  up  the  rear  in 
delightful  confusion,  shaking  up  pillows  for  the 
wounded,  and  generally  propping  their  heads  a 
little  too  high?  As  Pope— or  is  it  Pagan?— 
beautifully  expresses  it : 

“Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  thy  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

I like  woman.  We  like  our  opposites,  it  is 
said — by  which  is  meant,  I suppose,  the  opposite 
sex.  Certainly  I do  not  always  like  the  young 
man  who  sits  opposite  me  at  table,  nor  the  chil- 
dren across  the  way,  who  make  faces  at  me 
through  the  railings,  and  call  me  names  which 
are  neither  pet  nor  pat. 

I attended  the  Charity  Ball  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  last  evening — Monday,  February  24, 
18G8 — usually  I don’t  care  a fig  about  dates,  but 
occasionally  it  is  well  to  bo  particular.  To  say 
that  all  the  lady  managers  were  there  is  to  say 
that  the  attendance  was  large,  for  the  list  is  made 
to  comprise  about  all  the  worthy  ladies  that  the 
city  affords,  or  could  afford,  were  it  much  larger 
than  it  is.  I would  say  that  their  name  is  Le- 
gion, but  that  name  having  a savor  of  masculin- 
ity— being  scarcely  a proper  name  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  will  set  it  down  as  Lejenny. 
None  will  claim,  I trust,  that  the  change  can  not 
be  effected  legally. 

Apropos  of  Lee — it  is  said  that  the  Confederate 
General  of  that  name  was  present  last  evening. 
That  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  attention  that  I 
attracted.  People  thought  I was  he — that  is  to 
say,  Lee — there  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  looking 
like  distinguished  men.  I’ve  got  a way  like  his, 
too,  a sort  of  lee-way,  so  to  speak,  about  me, 
which  encourages  very  many  to  range  up  and 
take  the  weather-gage.  Sometimes  I endeavor 
to  hold  my  own,  and  assume  a virtue  if  I have  it 
not ; but  they  generally  contrive  to  get  my  gage, 
weather  or  no. 

It  is  bruited  about  that  there  were  a great  many 
distinguished  persons  present  on  the  occasion. 
Very  possibly;  but  how  they  could  be  distin- 
guished in  such  a crowd  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion. Early  in  the  evening  I started  from  the 
roof  to  find  a lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  stood 
on  the  floor.  I wished  to  ask  her  a question. 
Arrived  at  the  place  where  she  was,  she  wasn’t 
there.  By  standing  on  an  old  gentleman’s  toes, 

I at  last  discovered  her  chignon  bobbing  up  and 
down  at  a distant  part  of  the  hall.  Arrived  there, 
she  wasn’t  there,  but  a portion  of  her  dress  was. 
So  from  point  to  point  I followed  her,  recognizing 
the  path  she  had  taken  by  small  pieces  of  familiar 
muslin,  but  not  finding  her  until  late  at  night 
and  at  the  supper-table.  As  it  was  the  privilege 
of  handing  her  in  to  the  table  that  I wished  to  ask, 

1 might  ns  well  not  have  found  her  at  all.  To 
have  asked  her  then  would  simply  have  been  a 
work  of  suppererrorgation.  ’Twas  ever  thus.  I 
never  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  for  any  young 
woman’s  supper  that  some  one  else  did  not  step 
in  and  manage  to  forestall  me.  It  is  the  principle  / 
of  the  dear  gazelle  with  variations.  Making  up 
one's  mind  to  do  a thing,  let  me  remark,  is  what 
costs ; it  is  in  the  preliminary  business  that  the 
mental  effort  and  anguish  comes  in — doing  it  is 
but  a trifle  in  comparison. 

To  accommodate  the  dancers  the  Academy 
was  floored.  A number  of  the  dancers  were 
floored  also  during  the  evening.  But  this  was 
not  the  work  of  iriie  _£pi9IJfilt$|e.  u It  was  rather 
the  work  of  a mokWnjJ  t WfeW  rkpjdlv  revolving 
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er  must  go  under — this  is  a law  of  gravitation 
which  governs  the  whirled. 

The  Committee  were  not  in  fault  for  any  thing 
— not  even  for  having  “ waltz”  printed  “valse” 
on  the  programme.  Any  one  who  knows  any 
thing  should  know  that  that’s  French.  The 
French  have  to  spell  waltz  with  a v,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  no  w in  their  language.  How  they 
manage  to  spell  wagon  I don't  know ; but  you 
can  find  out  by  looking  in  the  dictionary.  Prob- 
ably they  spell  that  with  a v too. 

The  Committee  wore  badges  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  persons  present,  somewhat 
as  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,  in  the  picture,  was 
painted  with  a green  cotton  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  lions.  There 
was  little  necessity  for  conferring  the  badges  in 
advance,  seems  to  me — all  in  authority  were  tol- 
erably certain  to  be  badgered  before  the  evening 
was  through. 

Of  the  dresses  worn  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  attempt  a description.  I could  be  censorious 
if  I chose ; but  this  was  a Charity  Ball.  Were 
the  contraiy  the  case  I should  proclaim  that  Mrs. 
tem-th  (1  use  dashes  to  disguise  the  names  and 
spare  the  ladies’  feelings)  wore  a dress  which,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  had  been  worn  before; 
that  Miss  Br-wn’s  lace  was  imitation  (no  one 
saw  the  point,  at  least) : and  that  Mrs.  Jo-es’s 
white  satin  was  cut  with  too  extended  a train. 
It  persisted  iu  getting  on  the  wrong  side  and  en- 
cumbering all  her  movements.  “Get  thou  be- 
hind me,  Satin !”  was  her  necessary  ejaculation 
when  she  attempted  to  walk. 

After  a considerable  study  of  the  matter  I have 
determined  that  corn-color  is  the  appropriate  col- 
or lor  those  who  dress  with  an  eye  to  the  maizy. 
The  “Frog”  does  very  well  for  hops;  watered 
silks  are  not  inappropriate  for  ladies  who  desire 
to  float  gracefully  through  the  dance ; but  for 
those  who  have  an  ambition  to  stalk  it,  believe 
me  there’s  nothing  like  corn ! 

Haste  is  said  to  make  waste — and  beyond  doubt 
a great  many  waists  are  made  in  haste — but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  excessively  absurd  that 
ladies  should  be  swift  to  put  on  magnificent 
dresses  to  wear  in  crowds  where  the  chances  are 
against  their  bejng  seen  and  entirely  in  favor  of 
their  being  tom  to  pieces.  As  a case  in  point, 
the  floor  on  this  evening  was  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  dresses,  of  all  materials,  from  green 
barege  up  to  the  most  gossamer  of  all  gauzy  sub- 
stances. I picked  up  enough  pieces  to  make 
several  complete  dresses,  had  they  been  properly 
reconstructed.  They  might  have  been  but  pieces 
of  patch-work,  after  all,  but  patch-work  peaces 
seem  to  be  quite  in  favor  nowadays.  As  well  be 
out  of  the  world — or  out  of  the  Times,  Herald, 
and  Tnbune,  for  that  matter — as  out  of  the  fash- 
ion. 

Veiy  many  of  the  ladies  had  their  heads  pow- 
dered. I expected  to  hear,  indeed,  that  some 
had  theirs  pulverized  in  the  crush.  As  a general 
thing  I don’t  like  powder.  A lady’s  head  should 
be  a magazine  of  useful  knowledge,  undoubtedly, 
but  that  is  a different  thing  from  being  a powder 
magazine.  Think  of  the  danger  if  the  lady  hap- 
pens to  be  bullet-headed  and  inclined  to  shoot  off 
at  a tangent ! Dust  can  be  thrown  in  masculine 
eyes  in  various  ways  without  shaking  it  from  the 
hair.  No ; lam  opposed  to  powder  on  several 
heads,  and  on  one  head  particularly — whose  head 
I will  not  specify,  as  I do  not  wish  to  be  blown 
up  by  the  wearer. 

When  I thus  raise  my  voice  against  a perni- 
cious fashion,  take  my  word  for  it,  ’tis  indeed  a 
charity  bawl ! 

The  scats  of  the  Academy  are  numbered,  but 
the  receipts  of  the  evening  have  not  yet  been 
counted.  They  are  variously  estimated,  but  by 
none,  probably,  will  they  be  higher  esteemed 
than  by  the  recipients.  The  names  of  the  man- 
agers are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  money 
will  be  properly  applied,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  having  it  in  safe  hands  in  the  mean  while. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  it  into  mine  ? I sim- 
ply throw  out  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I'm  not  a National  Bank,  it  is  true,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance tends  to  establish  my  soundness  lath- 
er than  otherwise.  I have  neither  President, 
Casliier,  Teller,  nor  clerks  about  me,  which  is 
another  point  in  my  favor,  since  it  is  evident  that 
one  man  can  not  steal  as  much  as  many  could. 
By  all  means  make  me  a place  of  deposit ! 

In  any  event,  I hope  and  trust  that  the  money 
will  be  well  bestowed — which  is  to  hope  and 
trust  that  it  will  not  be  stowed  away  so  as  not  to 
be  forthcoming  when  wanted. 

Is  there  not  a proverb  something  as  follows  ? 
“ Charity  covers  a multitude  of  shins.”  The 
proceeds  of  this  ball  should  cover  a multitude  of 
bodies,  else  have  the  labors  of  Theodorus  been  in 
vain.  By  Theodorus  I do  not  mean  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  but  him  sumamed  Moss,  who  is  the 
first  called  upon  to  supervise  all  such  entertain- 
ments, and  who  is  always  ready  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  abyss  for  conscience  sake.  He  who 
for  this  eventful  evening  had  the  titles  of  K.C.B. 
(Night  Commander  of  the  Charity  Ball)  con- 
ferred on  him.  In  conclusion  may  we  not  well 
sigh, 

Alas,  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  Charity— balls ! 

Inigo. 


LONDON  AND  PARIS  CONTRASTED. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  two  cit- 
ies more  different  in  almost  every  characteristic 
than  the  two  capitals  which  approximate  most 
closely  in  population.  London  has  nearly  three 
and  a quarter  million  inhabitants,  Paris  nearly 
two  million.  No  other  European  capital  has  so 
many  as  half  a million.  Nevertheless,  between 
Paris  and  Vienna,  between  Paris  and  Florence, 
between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  far 
more  akin  than  there  is  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. M.  Taine  has  described  in  graphic  lan- 
auage  his  first  impressions  on  drawing  near  the 


British  capital ; how  he  saw  the  faint  blue  sky 
that  had  gleamed  overhead  siuce  he  left  the  coast 
becoming  e ver  more  faintly  blue  as  he  journeyed 
inland,  until  the  blue  gave  place  to  gray,  and  the 
gray  was  changed  to  black  by  the  smoke  of  five 
hundred  thousand  houses  ; how  the  river-bank, 
which  in  Paris  is  a promenade,  in  London  is  a 
warehouse  and  wharf ; how  the  street  passengers, 
who  in  Paris  saunter  as  though  they  had  the 
whole  day  before  them  to  take  holiday,  in  Lon- 
don press  forward  with  anxious  haste  as  though 
life  depended  upon  their  speed  of  foot.  English- 
men who  visit  Paris  are  no  less  than  M.  Taine 
impressed  by  this  contrast.  Mr.  Gladstone  late- 
ly told  M.  Chevalier  and  his  brother  economists 
that  in  Paris  there  was  too  little  smoke.  The  En- 
glishman saw  in  the  city  on  the  Seine  a charming 
pleasure-garden,  but  he  missed  the  signs  of  that 
energy  and  industry  which  to  the  statesman,  and 
especially  to  the  financier,  are  more  pleasing  than 
the  handsomest  of  monuments,  the  broadest  of 
streets.  In  fact,  the  two  cities  not  only  differ, 
they  are  opposed  to  each  other.  In  London 
men  get  money : in  Paris  they  spend  it.  The 
Londoner  who  has  made  a fortune  retires  to  the 
country  to  enjoy  it.  The  French  provincial 
scarcely  believes  in  the  possibility  of  true  enjoy- 
ment outside  of  Paris.  If  he  has  but  income 
enough  to  take  a flat  not  too  far  from  the  Champs 
Elys&s,  he  will  not  long  resist  the  influence  of 
that  centripetal  force  which  is  so  strong  in  France. 
London  has  but  one  lounge,  and  it  is  only  for 
some  three  hours  of  the  day  that  the  class  who 
frequent  it  is  to  be  seen  there.  Paris  seems  to  be 
a lounge  from  end  to  end — from  Montmartre  to 
Montrouge— from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne ; and  it  is  full  of  loungers  the 
whole  day  long.  The  busiest  boulevard  has  its 
cafe  every  few  yards — its  array  of  round  marble 
tables  and  green-colored  chairs  rarely  empty 
from  dawn  to  midnight.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine a Londoner  sitting  at  the  door  of  a pastry- 
cook’s in  Holborn  or  even  in  Berkeley  Square. 
He  does  not  drink  eau  sucrC  at  all,  and  his  sub- 
stitute for  absinthe  he  takes  inside  those  glass 
doors  through  which  shines  the  glare  of  gas.  He 
does  not  play  at  dominos  at  all,  and  at  €cartfl 
only  now  and  then  of  evenings,  in  his  own  house. 
He  is  not  to  be  found  at  home  laughing  over  the 
smart  dialogue  of  his  favorite  feuilletoniste.  He 
has  read  his  money  article  and  his  leader  as 
he  was  borne  by  ’bus  or  train  to  his  office  or 
counting-house,  and  he  will  glance  at  the  de- 
bates and  the  police  reports  while  he  is  bolting 
his  dinner  of  one  course  in  a reeking  chop-house. 
The  inhabitants  are  different  because  the  cities 
are ; the  cities  are  different  because  the  inhabit- 
ants are.  Whatever  difference  there  was  orig- 
inally between  the  Parisian  and  the  Londoner, 
between  Paris  and  London,  has  been  developed 
and  intensified  until  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  ten  hours  will  suffice  to  take  us  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  from  the  city  of  play  to  the  city  of 
toil. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Bv  a Fashionable  Young  Makbied  Woman.— The 
latest  thing  out— My  husband. 


A Miss-SrENT  Life — Squandering  all  your  salary  on 
a girl  who  does  not  care  tor  you. 


“You  ought  to  lay  up  something  for  a rainy  day," 
said  an  anxious  father  to  a profligate  son.  “And  so 
I have,"  replied  the  youth.  “ What ?" — “An  umbrel- 
la." ’ 


Why  are  boarders  settling  with  their  landlady  like 
birds  in  April  ?— Because  they  pay  her. 


When  is  the  Hudson  River  shockingly  profane? 
—When  it  dams  its  ice. 


Dr.  Brown,  having  long  admired  a very  beautiful 
young  lady,  made  a point  of  always  giving  her  for  his 
toast.  Being  once  told  it  was  time  to  change,  he  re- 
plied : “ I believe  it  is  ; for,  though  I have  been  toast- 
ing her  for  these  twenty  years  I have  not  been  able  to 
make  her  Brown  yet.” 


General  Thomas  begs  to  be  Excused. 


When  is  a gardener  like  a sow?— When  he  has 
young  suckers  and  roots  in  the  ground. 


THINGS  I LIKE  TO  SEE. 

I like  to  see  a whole  neighborhood  get  into  a quar- 
rel about  nothing ; it  shows  that  there  are  independ- 
ent spirits  in  the  world. 

I like  to  hear  the  character  of  my  friend  slandered ; 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  defend  him. 

I like  to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  parade 
themselves  in  front  of  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
stare  at  the  ladies  as  they  pass ; it  shows  they  have 
read  Chesterfield’s  advice  to  his  son. 

I like  to  be  surrounded  by  a lot  of  idlers  when  I am 
in  a hurry ; it  learns  me  to  be  patient. 

I like  to  have  one  ask  me  the  news,  and,  before  I 
have  time  to  speak,  answer  himself ; it  6hows  he 
knows  more  than  I do. 

I like  to  see  people  ride  for  pleasure,  go  a-flshing  or 
hunting  on  Sunday ; “ the  better  day,  the  better  deed." 

I like  to  have  a man  prying  into  my  business ; it 
shows  be  has  an  inquiring  mind. 

I like  to  see  a man  in  company  engross  the  whole 
conversation ; it  shows  he  thinks  himself  a smart  fel- 
low. 

I like  to  see  ladies  place  themselves  at  a window  or 
door  to  make  witty  remarks  upon  people  as  they 
pass ; it  shows  they  want  to  say  something  they  can’t 
think. 


If  a burglar  got  into  Brigham  Young’s  house  what 
would  be  the  result  ?— A harem  scare’  em  scene. 


MUSCLE  vs.  PADDING. 


First  Swell.  “ Been  cultivating  your  muscle  a 
Wood’s,  Bill?" 

Second  Swell.  “Ah,  no  I Yer  see  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  shoulders  were  not  broad  enough  tc 
bear  the  burdens  of  this  life,  so  I went  to  my  tailor  s and 
got  my  shoulders  and  credit  both  extended. 


A MODERN  GLOSSARY. 


est; 


Angel— The  name  of  a woman,  commonly  a very  bad 
one. 

Author — A laughing  stock.  Tt  nw-ans  likewise  a 
poor  fellow,  and  in  general  an  object  of  contempt. 

Hear— A country  gentleman : or  indeed  any  aniinal 

° Brute— -If word  implying  plain  dealing  and  sincerity 
in  general : but  more  especially  applied  to  a philoso- 
pher. 

Dress— The  principal  accomplishment  of  men  and 
women. 

Dullness- A word  applied  by  all  writers  to  the  wit 
and  humor  of  others.  ...  . . 

Fool A complex  idea  compounded  of  poverty,  hon- 

>ty,  piety,  ana  simplicity. 

Knave — The  name  of  four  cards  in  every  pack. 

Love— A word  properly  applied  to  our  delight  m par- 
ticular kinds  of  food,  sometimes  met  aphorically  spoken 
of  the  favorite  objects  of  our  appetites. 

Mischief—  Fun,  sport,  or  pastime. 

Modesty— Awkwardness. 

Konsense— Philosophy,  especially  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  ancients. 

Patnotr—K  candidate  for  public  office. 

Politics — The  art  of  getting  such  an  office. 

Rogue — Pascal — A man  of  different  opinion  fr*m 
yourself. 

Sermon— A sleepy  dose. 

Taste— The  present  whim  of  the  town,  whatever  it 
be. 

Temperance — Want  of  spirit. 

Abuse  of  all  good  men  and  good  things. 

What  dissection  of  a marine  animal  will  terminate 
the  world’s  career,  according  to  Revelations  ?— The 
opening  of  the  last  seal. 

“What  a beautiful  place  heaven  is!"  said  a little 
hoy  not  four  years  old. 

“ Why  do  you  think  so  ?”  said  his  mother. 

“Because,  said  he,  pointing  to  the  stars,  “the 
nails  of  the  floor  are  so  beautiful.  ’ 

“John,”  said  a stingy  old  curmudgeon  to  his  hired 
man  as  he  was  taking  dinner,  “do  you  kuow  flow 
many  pancakes  you’ve  eaten?"  “No."  “Well, 
you’ve  eaten  fourteen."  “Well,  said  John,  “you 

count  and  I’ll  eat." 

opera  hall  in  Paris : “ What ! you 
here,  and  alone,  Adcfc  ? I thought  you  were  devoted 

o your  husband.”  “Yes,  so  I am;  but— he 


The  Great  Trunk  Railroad  to  the  Pacific. 


typhoid  fever,  and  bo  I thought  I would  have  a little  J 
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HOUSE  IN  SESSION. — Sketched  b?  Theodore  R.  Davis. — [See  Page  163.] 
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THE  POET’S  BOTTOUFT  would  drive  them  out,  and  seek  his  favorite 

* punch-bowl,  cursing  like  a drab. 

By  day  I steal  from  her  with  secret  guile  This  state  of  things  would  probably  have  con- 

Each  slightest  word,  each  little  passing  smile,  tinued  until  the  day  of  his  death  but  for  a cer- 
The  quiver  of  a curl,  soft  courtesies,  tain  incident.  Trevanion  was  out  hunting  one 

The  gleams,  the  shades,  that  flit  across  her  eyes;  day,  and,  in  one  of  his  vile  humors,  tormented 

The  transient  rose  that  dawns  upon  her  cheek,  his  horse  (a  spirited  animal)  to  such  a degree 

The  veil  that  playful  breezes  love  to  seek ; that  at  last  it  ran  away  with  him.  On  they  went 

The  echo  of  her  steps,  the  perfumed  air  like  a Hash  of  lightning,  and  God  knows  where 

That  floats  about  her  lips  and  dusky  hair ; Trevanion  would  have  been  laid,  but  suddenly  a 
The  very  rustle  of  her  trailing  gown,  young  man  was  seen  standing  in  the  infuriated 

And  make  of  these  sweet  nothings,  thusmineown,  creature’s  path.  With  reckless  daring  he  sprang 

A poet’s  bouquet — Then  at  eventide  at  the  horse  and  caught  him  by  the  bridle.  lie 

I seat  me  with  my  flowers  the  sea  beside,  was  dragged  some  distance,  but  the  animal  was 

And  on  this  fragile  group,  arranged  by  me,  checked,  aud  a moment  after  stood  trembling 

Let  dew  and  moonlight  gather  silently.  and  quiet  as  a lamb.  Trevanion,  who,  with  his 

Glad  as  a child,  with  gesture  and  with  speech,  ruddy  face  quite  pale,  had  remained  stupefied 

I converso  hold  with  all,  with  all  and  each;  during  this  pretty  escapade,  now  recovered  breath, 

Spell  out  her  name  within  their  cups  of  light,  and  commenced  his  usual  tirade  of  curses  and 
Tremble,  complain,  shed  tears  of  fond  delight ; blows  upon  the  poor  horse. 

Say  to  the  air:  “Our  voiceless  language  be,  “Don't  beat  him,”  said  the  young  man. 

Take  her  my  heart,  and  bring  back  hers  to  me!”  “Who  asked  you  to  interfere?”  screamed  Tre- 

Then,  ere  I go,  my  bouquet  I undo — vanion. 

Bouquet  of  hope  and  melancholy  too ! “My  feelings  of  humanity,”  replied  the  young 

Full-hearted,  breathe  its  scent  ethereal,  man. 

Touch  every  flower,  and  meanings  give  to  all;  “Blast  your  feelings  of  humanity,”  growled 
Caressing  both  the  faded  and  the  bright,  the  wicked  man  ; the  cursed  beast  tried  to  break 

my  neck.” 

“Because  you  ill-treated  him.” 

Trevanion,  who  had  opened  his  mouth  for  an- 
other curse,  paused  and  fixed  his  bold,  hand- 
some eyes  upon  the  speaker. 

“ Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

The  young  man  smiled. 

“I  don’t  think  you  would  care  to  know,”  he 
replied. 

Trevanion  restrained  an  oath. 

“You’re  a decent  looking  man,”  he  said, 
“and  ought  to  answer  a decent  question.” 

The  young  man  smiled  again. 

“So  I can,”  he  answered,  “though 4 don’t 
think  my  answer  will  please  you.  Trevanion 
Garfield,  I am  your  nephew.” 

“ The  devil  you  are !”  said  Trevanion,  smiling 
grimly;  “well,  you’ve  saved  my  life,  and  you 
were  a fool  for  doing  so;  but  I thank  you. 
Come  with  me  to  Garfield  House.  The  dogs 
sha’n’t  be  6et  on  you,  and  you’re  not  a min- 
ister, I know,  or  you  would  have  let  the  horse 
break  my  neck  and  the  devil  get  his  own.  Come 
with  me  to  the  House.” 

The  young  man  would  have  declined,  but  Tre- 
vanion would  not  take  Nay  for  an  answer,  and 
forthwith  they  came  to  this  house,  and,  in  this 
very  room,  sat  them  down  by  the  fire. 

“ So  you  are  my  nephew  ?”  said  Trevanion — 
“ one  of  the  tribe  that  lives  five  miles  oft'?  Well, 
I like  you;  but  the  deuce  take  your  family. 
Give  me  your  hand.  Now,  whatever  I am  to 
others,  remember  I am  always  your  friend.  ” 
And,  strange  to  say,  from  that  time  the  ill- 
assorted  couple  became  attached  to  each  other, 
and  Trevanion  rode  with  George — for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  nephew — taught  him  to  shoot, 
and  would  doubtless  have  taught  him  to  drink 
housekeeper’s  cozy  room.  and  swear,  only  his  pupil  declined  to  receive  les- 

“Is  it  not  lonely  for  you  iu  this  big  house  sons  in  these  accomplishments, 
without  any  companion ?”  I asked,  settling  my-  “You  are  right,  Georgie,”  Trevanion  once 
self  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire.  said,  when  his  weather -cock  pointed  to  clear 

“I  have  been  here  many  years,”  said  the  old  weather;  “be  a good  man,  my  dear.  God 

lady,  half  solemnly,  half  mournfully;  “and  knows  we  can  not  be  too  good.”  But  a short 

though  all  the  family  now  lie  in  the  church-  time  after  his  weather-cock  would  turn,  and  he 

yard,  they  seem  to  linger  about  the  house,  and  would  be  staggering  over  the  floor  with  his  spurs 

this  belief  fills  me  with  a sort  of  consolation,  clanking,  his  ruftles  nicely  stained  with  liquor. 

No,  I am  not  lonely.  They  were  a good  old  However,  if  he  did  pursue  pretty  much  liis  bad 

Virginia  family,  and  I like  to  think  of  them.”  course,  he  was  good  and  gentle  to  George,  who 

Seating  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  was  nearly  always  by  his  side ; and  in  his  rough 

she  was  silent  for  a few  minutes,  as  if  seeking  to  way  Trevanion  strove  to  make  the  young  man 

recall  the  dim  past,  and  then  began : like  him.  As  a proof  of  his  affection  he  resolved 

to  make  George  the  best  shot  in  the  country. 

You  must  know  that  this  old  house  was  built  "*‘My  dear,”  He  would  say,  “the  deuce  take 
about  fifty  years  ago  by  Trevanion  Garfield,  a your  pot-hooks  and  writings ; they  were  made 
proud,  imperious,  self-willed  man,  who  had  never  for  women  folks.  I’ll  teach  you  how  to  shoot, 
married,  and  who,  being  wealthy,  ran  riot  with  Come  out;  I’ll  give  you  a lesson.” 
his  large  fortune,  spending  it  with  prodigal  liber-  And  off  they  would  go  to  the  target.  Trcvan- 
ality.  His  steps  were  the  first  that  trod  these  io11  shot  wonderfully  well,  not  only  with  his  right 

rooms ; he  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  tower  that  hut  with  his  left  hand,  and  was  proud  of  his 

overlooks  the  river,  and  from  that  tower  he  shot  skill. 

a bird  high  in  the  air,  for  Trevanion  prided  him-  “ I can  pop  off  any  thing,”  he  would  say,  tri- 
self upon  being  the  best  shot  on  the  Eastern  umphantly.  “That  stupid  ass  of  a doctor  will 

Shore.  He  was  an  uncouth,  unlettered  man,  have  it  that  I shall  be  some  day  stricken  with 

and  boasted  of  his  ignorance.  There  were  few,  paralysis  because  of  ray  drinking ! Bah ! Look 

except  the  higher  classes,  wrho  could  WTite  in  at  my  nerves — see  how  steady  they  are ! Deuce 

those  days.  To  be  able  to  sign  his  name  wras  take  the  doctor ! he’s  a quack.  Now,  Georgie, 

all  he  cared  for,  and  he  spent  his  days  in  the  open  try  that  shot  again.  ” 

air,  hunting  or  practicing  with  liis  pistol  at  a And  pop ! pop ! pop ! they  would  go ; W’hile 
mark.  lie  hated  the  world,  and,  although  his  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing  the 

relations  lived  not  far  from  him,  refused  to  have  noise,  shook  their  heads  and  said : “ Trevanion 

any  thing  to  do  with  them.  Garfield  is  at  some  of  his  wicked  tricks  again.” 

“Don’t  come  near  me,”  he  said,  “or  111  set  You  may  be  sure  there  was  much  scandal 
my  dogs  on  ye  1”  So  they  took  him  at  his  word,  when  it  was  discovered  how  intimate  George  had 

and,  as  no  love  was  lost  between  them,  let  him  become  with  “the  ungodly  man,”  as  Trevanion 

alone.  This  was  pretty  much  the  same  with  was  universally  called ; but  George  was  a young 

every  one,  for  he  had  posted  at  his  gates  a sign  fellow  of  spirit,  and  the  scandal-mongers  got  no- 

which  read : ‘ ‘ No  priests  or  ministers  admitted  thing  for  their  interference.  George’s  family 

on  these  grounds.  ” When  he  went  forth  the  knew  Trevanion  was  wealthy ; and  thinking  (al- 

little  children  got  out  of  his  way,  and  their  pa-  though  they  did  not  speak  to  George  about  it) 

rents  would  close  the  doors  until  he  had  passed,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  leave  the  young  fel- 

Trevanion,  therefore,  was  not  troubled  by  ac-  low  his  fortune,  they  were  not  averse  to  the 

quaintances,  and  within  these  old  stone-walls  he  friendliness  their  boy  had  inspired  in  the  old 

would  retire  at  nightfall,  and  drink  deeply  until  scape-grace.  So  George  continued  to  keep  com- 

midnight,  when  he  would  be  carried,  cursing  and  pany  with  his  uncle,  and  told  him  frankly  what 

howling,  to  bed.  Thus  his  days  were  passed  in  he  had  replied  to  the  neighbors,  upon  w hich  Tre- 

the  field,  and  his  nights  at  the  punch-bowl.  Drink-  vanion  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  on  the 

ing  alone  is  the  worst  sort  of  dissipation — a truth  strength  of  the  news  summoned  the  punch-bowl 

whifch  Trevanion  must  have  felt,  for  sometimes  and  drank  until  his  red  face  became  purple, 

he  would  send  for  his  hostler,  or  some  of  the  when  he  was,  as  usual,  dragged  to  bed. 
servants,  to  keep  the  orgie  with  him,  and  then,  George  had  conceived  a strange  attachment 
with  a sudden  turn  of  humor,  kick  them  out  and  for  his  blasphemous  uncle.  The  young  man 

break  every  thing  that  came  in  his  course.  His  pitied  him  sincerely,  and  strove  to  reform  him ; 

ungovernable  temper  and  bad  ways  would  have  1 but  w hen  gray  hairs  are  steeped  in  sin  they  can 
deprived  him  of  every  (so-called)  friend,  but  his  not  be  unraveled  ; and  when  eyes  are  dim  with 

moods  varied,  and  sometimes  he  was  kind — even  drink  as  well  ns  age  no  one  can  restore  their 

tender-hearted.  While  in  these  humors  he  would  brightness.  When  sin  goes  hand  in  hand  with 

lavish  all  sorts  of  presents  and  favors  upon  his  old  age  let  none  interfere,  for  the  devil  will  not 

slaves ; but  when  he  fell  to  thinking  he  turned  be  deprived  of  his  own. 

like  a weather-cock^.  whi<di.  .suddenly  whirls  So  George  did  not  succeed  in  doing  much  in 
around  on  a clear  ddy1  Jinlcl  UitfeSyl^jints  for  . the  reformation  of  his  uncle,  but  Trevanion  was 
a £|o|tp^  and  lhaj,  iu  liis. most, hmtqj  }\avT.  htj  ' .toujpli^  by  the  true  regard  his  nephew  felt  for 


I count  my  booty  still  with  fresh  dehght ! 

And  when  at  midnight  I retire  to  rest, 

That  cherished  bouquet  to  my  heart  is  pressed ; 
And  while  I sleep,  her  image  ever  seems 
To  scatter  all  its  flowers  amid  my  dreams! 


TREVANION’ S SHOT. 

“This,  Sir,”  said  the  housekeeper,  somewhat 
in  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Jarley  when  exhibiting  her 
wax-work;  “this,  Sir,  is  Miss  Esther  Garfield. 
She  died  a raving  maniac  because  her  lover  was 
killed  by  her  father.” 

Miss  Esther  proved  to  be  a mild  looking  young 
lady,  with  her  hair  in  puffs  and  her  eyes  some- 
what impaired  by  time,  and,  altogether,  unat- 
tractive, so  I signed  to  the  housekeeper  to  pro- 
ceed. 

“This  stern  gentleman,”  she  observed,  “is 
Mr.  Trevanion  Garfield,  of  whom  a strange  story 
is  related.” 

“Strange  stoiy,  indeed!”  I said,  with  my 
head  in  the  air  regarding  a face  peering  out  of 
the  darkness  into  w’hich  age  had  thrown  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture. 

“ If  you  would  like  to  hear  it — ?”  suggested 
the  housekeeper,  with  a gentle  cough. 

“Let  me  see,"  I said,  consulting  my  watch. 
“The  train  don’t  return  until 6.40,  and  it  is  now 
4.15.  Yes,  I think  I might  hear  it.  Let  us, 
however,  finish  our  inspection  of  the  pictures.” 

There  were  only  a few  more— grim  and  unin- 
teresting ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
house  which  was  to  be  sold,  and  which  I,  as  Mr. 
Daryli’s  man  of  business,  had  come  down  to  Vir- 
ginia to  report  upon — and  after  glancing  at  them 
we  left  the  chillv,  lonely  gallerv,  and  went  to  the 


him,  and  one  day,  when  his  weather-cock  had 
come  around  to  clear  weather,  he  said, 

“ Georgie,  I like  you,  my  dear,  and  I think 
you  like  me.  I’ll  make  you  my  heir.” 


he  said  to  Edward,  in  a voice  he  could  not  keep 
from  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion,, 

“ Write  to  Georgie,  and  tell  him  to*  come 
back.  Do  ye  hear  ? Tell  him  to  come  back ! 


And  no  sooner  said  than  done.  This  tie  bound  He  may  have  treated  me  ill,  but  I forgive  the 
them  closer  than  ever.  George,  affected  at  this  lad.  I must  see  him  once  more.” 
proof  of  Trevaniou’s  love  for  him,  could  not  leave  The  letter  was  written,  and  Trevanion  put  his 
when  he  saw  how  pleased  the  old  man  was  with  scrawl  to  it ; but  Edward  took  care  that  it  never 
his  society.  And  so  the  two  jogged  on  together  reached  George.  Trevanion  waited  and  waited, 
month  after  month.  Day  after  day  he  looked  for  his  Georgie,  but  the 

One  day,  however,  another  young  man  arrived  familiar  step  was  not  heard  in  the  hall,  nor  the 
—a  fine,  likely  young  fellow,  with  dark  hair,  a sweet  voice  in  Trevanion’s  room.  And  the  mas- 
handsome,  wicked  face,  and  manners  soft  and  ter  of  Garfield  House  would  sit  in  the  twilight  of 
Manning.  He  told  Trevanion  he  was  an  orphan,  the  evening  Without  speaking  until  the  punch- 
and  a nephew  of  his,  and  delivered  a letter  written  bowl  appeared,  when  he  would  gulp  the  liquor 
by  his  dying  mother  in  Illinois,  bequeathing  him  down  savagely,  seeming  to  say  to  it,  “Why  don’t 
to  Trevanion’s  care.  you  kill  me  ?”  He  became  more  and  more  low- 

Trevanion’s  red  face  grew  redder  and  more  spirited,  and  quarreled  more  and  more  with  Ed- 
apoplectic  (for  he  could  read  but  little,  and  his  ward,  who  bore  it  like  a saint,  but  who  would 
writing  went  no  further  than  to  scrawl  his  name),  curse  him  heartily  behind  his  back.  Trevanion 
and  passed  the  document  to  George,  who  read  it  hunted  more  than  usual,  and  practiced  at  his 
in  his  sweet,  pleasant  voice,  while  the  dark  stran-  mark ; and,  alas,  his  red  face  became  purple  as 
ger  (whose  name  was  Edward)  looked  on  with  a a plum,  and  his  figure  became  bloated,  from  his 
sneer.  trips  to  the  punch-bowl.  He  appeared  to  grow 

“What!”  says  Trevanion,  “a  big  loppus  like  weary  of  Edward’s  company,  and  when  the 
you  bequeathed  to  me.”  young  fellow  was,  as  usual,  ready  to  shoot  with 

The  young  stranger  laughed.  him,  he  turned  on  him. 

“Good  uncle,”  said  he,  “give  me  a trial,  “Stay  where  you  be,”  he  said,  pettishly ; “I 
and  if  I prove  non  compos  then  foot  me  to  the  won’t  have  you  dogging  me,  Ned.  I’m  going  to 
door.”  shoot  alone  hereafter!” 

Trevanion  fumed  and  cursed  him  up  hill  and  And  he  put  his  flask  to  his  lips,  and  after  a 
down,  but  finally  yielded,  and  his  weather-cock  l°ng  draught  strode  off.  Edward  ran  after  him 
happening  to  point  to  pleasant  weather,  he  wel-  *©  remonstrate,  but  got  a blow  for  his  pains ; and 
corned  the  stranger  to  his  fireside,  when  the  ever-  Trevanion  departed  alone,  and  did  not  return  for 


happening  to  point  to  pleasant  weather,  he  wel-  to  remonstrate,  but  got  a blow  for  his  pains ; and 
corned  the  stranger  to  his  fireside,  when  the  ever-  Trevanion  departed  alone,  and  did  not  return  for 
lasting  bowl  of  punch  made  its  appearance,  and  80  l°n£  a time  that  Edward  began  to  hope  he 
the  two  had  a night  of  it.  Poor  George  never  Had  broken  his  neck.  But  toward  midnight  he 
joined  Trevanion  in  his  drinking  bouts,  so,  with  came  back  in  a ferocious  humor,  and  smashing 
a sad  heart,  he  left  the  revelers,  feeling  that  no  every  thing  in  his  way,  staggered  into  the  pic- 
good  rvould  come  of  the  stranger’s  introduction  ture-gallery,  locking  the  door  after  him.  He 
to  Garfield  House.  And  he  was  right.  The  remained  there  a long  time,  and  when  he  came 
more  he  saw  of  Edward  the  more  he  disliked  f°rtH  he  shook  his  fist  under  Edward’s  nose  with 
him — and  in  return  the  new-comer  detested  a stentorian  laugh,  at  which  Edward  had  to  get 
George.  It  was  not  long  before  George  dis-  out  °f  Hi®  presence  tliat  he  might  relieve  himself 
covered  that  Edward  urns  doing  his  best  to  sup-  Hy  swearing  in  a manner  that  even  Trevanion 
plant  him  in  Trevanion’s  affections.  The  bold  could  not  equal. 

young  fellow’s  bright  eyes  and  dashing  manner  But  confusion  must  come  some  time  to  the 
had  certainly  made  the  old  man  like  him ; but  wrong-doer,  and  swiftly  came  it  to  Edward.  One 
he  still  stuck  to  “his  dear  Georgie,”  and  would  °f  the  servants  was  taken  ill,  and  when  the  doc- 
not  hear  a word  against  him.  Edward,  how-  tor  informed  him  his  malady  was  mortal  he  sent 
ever,  was  not  discouraged — he  continued  to  drink  f°r  Trevanion,  and  informed  him  of  Edward’s 
with  him,  swear  with  him,  ride  with  him,  shoot  schemes — how  he  had  lied  about  George,  never 
with  him,  and,  in  fine,  succeeded  in  flattering  the  sent  the  letter,  bribed  the  servauts,  etc.,  etc. 


old  fool,  while  at  the  same  time  he  instilled  sus- 
picions about  George.  For  a long  time  Trevan- 
ion was  incredulous.  “ Georgie’s  my  favorite,” 


Trevanion  sent  up  a howl  like  that  of  a doomed 
spirit. 

“My  poor  Georgie !”  he  cried,  “my  poor  dear ; 


he  said,  bluntly,  when  Edward  was  trying  to  coz-  my  good  boy ! But  that  young  villain  hasn’t  got 
en  him  into  believing  lies  about  him ; “ Georgie’s  me  yet.  Thank  God  I’ve  done  right !” 


I my  favorite,  and  will  be  my  heir.  Curse  any  His  words  were  mysterious.  “Thank  God 
one  who  bites  him  behind  his  back !”  I’ve  done  right !”  sounded  strangely  coming  from 

Of  course  Edward’s  flummery  smoothed  the  the  lips  of  the  man  who  had  wronged  the  only  re- 


breach over,  but  he  remembered  the  words,  and  lation  who  ever  loved  him. 


; we  shall  see.”  And,  as  the 


“ Come !”  he  said  to  the  si 


constant  dripping  of  water  will  make  an  impres-  tered,  thinking  their  master  had  gone  mad, 

sion  on  the  hardest  stone,  so  Edward’s  subtle  “come  all  of  you!”  And,  bursting  with  rage! 

calumnies  touched  Trevanion  at  last.  One  night  he  caught  Edward  by  the  throat,  and,  followed 

when  the  old  fellow  Mas  gloriously  drunk,  the  by  every  body,  hastened  to  the  picture-gallery, 

young  villain  worked  so  skillfully  on  his  feelings  On  the  threshold  Trevanion  suddenly  paused,  re- 

that,  blinded  by  rage,  and  half- mad  with  the  laxed  his  hold,  and,  Mithout  a word,  fell  insens- 


punch,  which  Edward  had  made  unusually  strong,  sible. 

he  brought  forth  the  will  bequeathing  his  fortune  The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  announced,  in  a 
to  George,  and  cursing  and  raving  like  a mad-  half-triumphant  tone,  a repetition  of  his  previous 
man,  showed  it  to  Edward.  warning  to  Trevanion : 

‘ ‘ See  there,  ” he  said ; ‘ ‘ that’s  what  I’ve  done  “ ‘ The  stupid  ass,  ’ as  Mr.  Garfield  was  pleased 
for  him,  and  the  hound  hates  me  for  it.  He  to  call  me,” he  said,  “begs  to  state  that  the  gen- 
wants  me  to  die,  does  he?  His  family  have  sent  tleman  has  been  stricken  u’ith  paralysis.” 


him  to  capture  my  money  ? Look  how  I sene 
him.”  And  he  threw  the  parchment  into  the 


Thereupon  there  Mas  a great  uproar. 
“Silence!”  said  Edu’ard,  “take  your  master 


fire.  “Now,  Ned,”  he  added,  “I’ll  make  you  to  bed.” 

my  heir.  ” This  was  done,  and  the  next  day  the  doctor 

He  was  too  drunk  and  stubborn  to  execute  his  pronounced  that  Trevanion  could  not  recover. 


promise  that  night,  or  Edward  would  have  en- 
deavored to  make  him  do  so,  but  the  next  day, 
between  grief  and  prostration,  he  kept  his  bed 


The  stroke  had  paralyzed  the  whole  right  side 
and  deprived  him  of  speech.  It  Mas  a fearful 
visitation  from  God  upon  the  UTetched  man. 


and  refused  to  see  George.  Edward  carried  the  The  tongue  which  had  year  after  year  taken  its 
message  to  the  poor  fellow,  and  added  a clause  Maker's  name  in  vain  now  hung  speechless  for- 
not  ordered  by  Trevanion,  to  the  effect  that  ever;  the  arm  which  had  been  so* merciless  to. 
George  must  instantly^uit  the  house,  and  never  those  around  him  M as  now  a helpless  mass  of 
return.  Outraged  at  such  conduct  from  liis  un-  flesh  and  bone.  Trevanion  Mas  not,  however, 
cle,  and  not  suspecting  it  was  a trap,  George  de-  deprived  of  hearing,  for  the  left  side  Mas  not  af- 


return.  Outraged  at  such  conduct  from  liis  un-  flesh  and  bone.  Trevanion  was  not,  however, 
cle,  and  not  suspecting  it  was  a trap,  George  de-  deprived  of  hearing,  for  the  left  side  Mas  not  af- 
parted  instantly,  so  that  when  Trevanion  began  fected  by  the  paralysis,  and  when  Edu-ard  told 
to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  and  uished  to  see  him,  Mith  wicked  exultation,  that  he  could  not 
him,  Edward  read  a forged  letter  from  George,  live,  the  livid  lips  of  the  sufferer  Mrithed  them- 
full  of  abuse  and  falsehood,  which  seemed  con-  selves  into  a ghastly  smile  of  mocking  contempt, 
firmed  by  his  flight,  and  Trevanion’s  rage  being  Edward  was  alone  with  Trevanion  at  the  time, 
at  its  height,  he  made  without  delay  the  will  in  and,  with  a muttered  oath,  he  struck  the  fallen 
favor  of  Edward.  man  upon  tlje  cheek,  hissing  into  his  ear : 

After  this  hasty  act  Trevanion  became  more  “Remember  the  blows  you  gave  me,  old  do- 
morose  and  bitter  than  ever.  He  u-ould  u’ander  tard.” 


up  and  down  the  picture-gallery  where  he  had  Trevanion’s  eves  cursed  him  for  the  deed,  and 
placed  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors,  shaking  his  he  shrank  back  appalled.  But  he  soon  recovered, 
fist  at  the  dainty  ladies  in  their  satins  and  jewels,  and  at  once  assumed  control  of  things,  and  in 
and  the  bewigged  aristocratic-looking  men,  each  ransacking  among  his  uncle’s  papers  to  his  joy 
bravely  holding  his  sword.  lie  had  a contempt  found  the  will  which  made  him  heir  to  the  Gar- 
for  all  except  one  ancestor.  No  one  remembers  fleld  estates.  He  flaunted  it  before  Trevanion’s 
who  it  was,  but  before  this  picture  he  would  face. 


f cand,  glass  in  hand,  and  with  a strange  chuckle 


“Now  I am  safe,”  he  cried;  “you  will  n^rer 


drirk  its  health.  Edward  of  course  M as  very  at-  live  to  make  another.  You  mny*sce  George  as 
tentive,  and  plied  Trevanion  well  Mith  liquor,  often  as  you  please.” 


with  an  evident  desire  to  rid  him  of  life  as  soon 
as  possible. 


So  George,  who  had  been  refused  admittance 
many  times,  Mas  now  permitted  to  see  Trevan- 


We  can  not  stand  still  in  this  urorld ; we  must  ion,  and  as  his  tears  fell  upon  the  convulsed  face 
either  go  backward  or  forward ; so  Trevanion  of  his  former  benefactor,  the  dying  man  uttered 

galloped  on  to  the  devil  as  fast  as  he  could,  an  inarticulate  moan,  so  wild,"  so  full  of  inex- 

He  quarreled  with  Edward,  and  once  even  struck  pressible  anguish,  that  George  drew  back  in  ter- 

him ; but,  although  the  young  man  turned  dead-  ror.  Trevanion’s  eyes  moved  not  from  his  face, 
ly  pale,  he  did  not  return  the  blow,  but  endeav-  and  he  passed  his  left  arm  around  the  young 
ored  to  mollify  Trevanion,  who  being  generally  man's  neck,  and  drawing  him  close  in  a pas- 
in  a half-maudlin  state  M as  easily  managed,  sionate  embrace,  kissed  him  Mith  lips  which  M ere 

Trevanion  had  an  iron  constitution,  and  would  never  again  to  utter  his  name,  to  ask  his  forgive- 

not  die,  although  he  M-as,  with  Edward’s  assist-  ness,  or  tell  him  how  he  had  always  loved  him. 


ance,  doing  his  best  to  get  into  his  grave. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  life  the  unhappy 


Weeping  bitterly,  George  said : 

“Oh,  Trevanion!  oh,  my  uncle!  fully  and 


man  seemed  sometimes  to  realize  bis  degrada-  freely  do  I pardon  you  for  the  wrong  you  did 
tion,  aud  would  pause  Mith  the  glass  half-raised  ! me !” 


to  his  lips,  and  then  set  it  down  like  one  iu  a The  hand  of  the  sufferer  clasped  George’s  tight- 
dream,  and  remain  motionless  for  some  time,  ly,  and  could  scarcely  relinquish  it.  Then,  bieath- 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  and  his  breath  ing  Mith  diftk  idtx,  ilia,  alp Al  his  eyes,  and  lay  so 
coming  convulsively.  In  these  moments  his  | quiet  tt»rl$eor£tf  thbtxgmhe  liad  fainted;  but 
thoughts  Mould  revert  to  George ; and  pijo.  |ay  > p\Wjkp-f|ojij  ^pQ|iPtejpnl 
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reverie,  and  his  eyes  began  to  talk  to  George. 
The  young  man  dimly  understood  that  he  want- 
ed to  be  raised  in  bed.  He  was  right.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Trevanion  pointed  to  an  arm-chair. 
It  was  evident  he  wished  to  be  placed  in  it. 
George  turned  to  the  doctor,  who  had  just  en- 
tered. , 

“ May  I do  as  he  wishes'?”  he  asked,  explain- 
ing Trevanion’s  desire. 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Edward,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  physician;  “my  uncle  is  dying,  and 
it  would  be  cruelty  to  move  him.” 

Trevanion  waved  him  aside  with  a gesture 
of  contempt,  and  turned  his  imploring  eves  to 
George  and  the  servants,  who  had  gathered 
around  the  bed.  The  mute  entreaty  could  not 
be  disregarded  by  George. 

“ He  shall  at  least  have  his  whim  gratified,”  he 
said  ; “it  may  afford  him  some  satisfaction.” 

An  eager  grasp  of  Trevanion's  hand  thanked 
George,  and  the  sufferer  was  placed  in  the  chair. 
He  was  so  exhausted  that  for  a few  moments  he 
became  almost  insensible  with  pain  and  weak- 
ness. However,  he  soon  rallied,  and  made  fear- 
ful efforts  to  speak.  His  powerless  tongue  re- 
fused its  office,  and  his  breath  came  thick  and 
fast.  George,  trembling  with  agitation,  oould 
scarcely  regard  the  scene,  but  Edward  looked  on 
with  a sneer. 

“He  had  better  be  put  back  in  bed,”  observed 
the  doctor;  “this  excitement  will  only  hasten 
his  death." 

Trevanion  motioned  him  away,  and  pointed  to 
the  door  which  led  to  the  picture-gallery.  There 
was  a movement  of  surprise.  What  could  he 
want?  George  asked  him,  “ Did  he  wish  to  go 
to  the  picture-gallery  ?"  Trevanion’s  eyes  an- 
swered “Yes.” 

“This  is  folly,”  said  Edward,  impatiently; 
but  he  could  not  meet  Trevanion’s  terrible  eyes, 
and  turned  away  without  further  objection,  and 
George,  who  could  not  resist  his  uncle’s  mute 
appeals,  finally  wheeled  him  into  the  gallery, 
followed  by  the  rest.  lie  motioned  George  to 
stop  before  a certain  picture,  and  eagerly  pointed 
to  it,  looking  from  George  to  the  picture.  It  was 
a large,  full-lengthjportrait  of  his  favorite  ances- 
tor, the  one  he  used  to  drink  to  and  talk  to.  At 
first  George  thought  Trevanion  simply  desired  to 
see  the  painting  before  he  died ; but  the  look  of 
anguish  which  came  over  the  stricken  man’s  face 
when  he  saw  he  was  not  understood,  convinced 
George  that  there  was  some  mystery  which  his 
uncle  desired  to  reveal. 

“He  has  something  on  his  mind  connected 
with  that  picture  which  he  wishes  to  communi- 
cate,” said  George.  “Does  any  one  know  any 
thing  about  it?” 

Of  course  no  one  knew,  and  Edward  laughed 
contemptuously.  “The  old  drunkard  is  mad,” 
he  said.  . 

“ Be  merciful,”  cried  George ; “ remember  he 
is  dying.” 

“Stop!”  said  the  doctor,  “he  still  has  the  use 
of  his  left  hand ; give  him  paper  and  pencil,  and 
let  him  write.” 

Alas,  Trevanion  could  not  write!  Ilis  sig- 
nature was  the  only  mark  he  could  make,  and 
Qeorge  shook  his  head. 

“ It  is  useless,”  he  said,  sadly,  and  Trqvanion’s 
clenched  hand  showed  how  his  being  unable  to 
reveal  his  secret  in  writing  affected  him.  The 
servants  whispered  among  themselves : 

‘ * Master’s  lost  his  senses,  and  don’t  know  what 
he  wants.” 

George  was  the  only  one  who  watched  his  un- 
cle’s convulsed  face  closely.  It  bore  a look  of 
stony  despair  which  would  have  moved  a fiend 
to  tears.  For  a few  moments  there  was  no 
movement  in  the  room.  Trevanion  seemed  to 
be  thinking  deeply.  Suddenly  he  raised  his  arm 
and  made  a movement  toward  the  picture.  No 
one  could  understand  him.  He  repeated  it. 
George  could  make  nothing  of  it.  Trevanion’s 
hard  eyes,  which  for  years  had  been  dry  and 
bright  as  those  of  a serpent,  were  now  filled  with 
great  tears,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  mortal  agony 
stood  upon  his  brow.  He  fainted. 

“Take  him  back!”  ordered  Edward. 

The  chair  was  slowly  rolled  toward  the  door ; 
but  as  it  crossed  the  threshold  a violent  convul- 
sion seized  Trevanion,  his  eyes  flared  open,  he 
writhed  out  of  the  chair,  and  with  superhuman 
strength  dragged  himself  back  to  the  picture,  ut- 
tering inarticulate  moans  Sf  dreadful  anguish. 
When  he  reached  the  picture,  he  pointed  wildly 
to  it,  in  a confused  sort  of  way  which  showed  his 
strength  was  fast  failing. 

“ He  is  dying,” said  the  doctor.  “Raise him, 
and  put  him  in  the  chair.” 

This  was  done.  Trevanion  grasped  George’s 
hand  like  a vice.  Again  he  made  the  motion. 
George  wrung  his  hands  in  despair. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  if  I could  only  understand  him !”  he  said. 

He  knelt  by  the  chair  and  strove  to  calm  him, 
but  it  was  useless.  .Trevanion  still  repeated  the 
mysterious  movement  with  his  left  arm. 

.Suddenly  George  uttered  a ciy. 

“ I know  what  he  wishes  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  asked  every  one. 

“ A pistol !” 

“A  pistol?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To  blow  his  brains  out,”  screamed  the  serv- 
ants. 

“ No,  no — it  can  not  be,”  replied  George. 

“This  mummery  shall  go  no  further,”  inter- 
rupted Edward,  angrily ; “take  him  back  to  the 
room.” 

Trevanion  clung  to  ueorge,  and  shook  his 
head  slowly  at  first,  then  more  slowly.  He  was 
going  first ; his  livid  face  was  becoming  bloodless, 
his  hand  was  damp  and  felt  like  that  of  a corpse. 

“Stop!”  said  George,  “touch  him  at  your 
peril.”  ' 

“I  warn  you  not  to  give  him  a pistol,”  said 
Edward.  r.  . ...  , , 

“By  Heaven,  he  sAa7L-Ha|d LiiTdiT; sfouted 
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I him  like  a young  lion,  and  drawipg  a pistol  from 
his  breast,  he  cocked  it,  and  placed  it  in  Trevan- 
ion’s left  hand. 

A look  of  superhuman  joy  passed  over  the 
dying  man’s  face.  Edward  shrank  behind  the 
servants,  fearing  Trevanion  wished  to  kill  him. 
Every  one  was  breathless  with  excitement.  The 
room  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Trevanion  slowly 
raised  his  arm,  and  pointed  it  at  the  picture  of 
his  ancestor. 

There  was  a dreadful  pause  of  suspense. 

Trevanion  fired ! 

Merciful  Heavens ! What  did  they  see  ? The 
picture  slid  aside,  revealing  a closet.  Trevanion’s 
shot  had  struck  the  secret  spring,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  revealed. 

George  sprang  forward,  and  discovered  the 
closet  contained  nothing  but  a small  box,  in 
which  was  a piece  of  parchment.  He  would 
have  learned  its  contents,  when  a whisper  of 
hon-or  attracted  his  attention.  He  turned — Tre- 
vanion lay  dead  in  Ids  chair,  and  the  light  of  the 
dying  sun,  streaming  in  the  window,  seemed  to 
shine  on  his  face  with  a kiss  of  heavenly  forgive- 
ness. 

“Now  that  this  farce  is  over,”  said  Edward, 
1 1 1 will  thank  you  to  leave  the  house.  This  will,  ” 
he  added,  taking  a parchment  from  his  pocket, 
‘ ‘ bearing  the  date  of  two  months  since,  makes 
me  master  of  the  Garfield  estates.” 

George  glanced  hastily  at  the  document  he  had 
taken  from  the  secret  closet,  and  a change  like 
lightning  came  over  his  face. 

‘ ‘ This  is  a subsequent  will,”  he  said,  calmly, 

‘ ‘ bearing  the  date  of  a week  ago.  Depart ! In 
the  name  of  my  uncle,  I forgive  you — but  let  me 
see  you  no  more.” 


A DOG  STORY. 

The  dog  of  Montargis  undoubtedly  stands  the 
very  foremost  on  the  list  of  canine  accusers ; but 
the  story  is  too  well  known,  too  legendary,  and 
too  long,  to  allow  of  repetition  here. 

Another  Denunciating  Dog,  bearing  the  sin- 
gular name  of  “Bristol,”  is  recorded  in  the  judi- 
cial annals  of  the  south  of  France.  It  dates  from 
the  year  1718. 

A*  Marseilles  paper-merchant  went  to  make 
purchases  at  Toulon.  That  done,  he  left  Toulon 
to  return  to  Marseilles.  His  wife  and  son,  ap- 
prised of  his  departure,  awaited  his  coming.  For 
four  long  days  they  waited  in  vain  in  a state  of 
fearful  and  ever-increasing  anxiety.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  their  dog,  who  had 
accompanied  his  master  in  his  journey,  arrived 
alone.  The  poor  creature  was  in  a pitiable  state. 
Every  sound  of  his  voice,  every  movement  he 
made,  announced  the  deepest  grief.  He  licked 
his  mistress’s  hands,  lay  down  at  her  feet,  and 
began  to  howl. 

“ Misfortune  has  come  to  the  house,”  she  said. 
“A  presentiment  of  evil  chokes  my  breath.  If 
your  father  should  be  dead ! The  Lord  have  pity 
on  us!” 

“If  you  wish,  mother,  I am  ready  to  go  in 
search  of  him.  ” 

“ Go,  my  boy ; go  by  all  means.  Take  Bris- 
tol with  you.  lie  will  be  sure  to  lead  you  to  his 
master,  alive  or  dead.  ” 

Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said,  rose  to  his  feet 
and  walked  slowly  toward  the  door.  The  young 
man  saddled  a good  horse,  and  set  off  at  once 
upon  his  mission.  He  did  not  return  until  the 
following  day.  During  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence his  mother  had  prayed  and  wept. 

“You  are  alone,”  she  said;  “I  understand 
what  that  means.  Your  father  is  no  more,  and 
I am  left  a widow.” 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  Bristol  licked  their 
hands  while  they  wept  together. 

“ What  information  have  you  obtained?”  she 
asked. 

“My  father  has  been  murdered  in  the  forest 
of  Cogniou.” 

For  a whole  month  the  authorities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  widow  and  her  son  on  the  other, 
made  every  effort  to  discover  the  murderer ; but 
all  in  vain:  they  could  not  even  find  out  any  in- 
dividual on  whom  they  could  fix  a reasonable 
suspicion.  Six  months  elapsed.  The  attention 
of  the  officers  of  justice  being  directed  to  more 
recent  crimes,  they  thought  no  more  of  the  paper- 
merchant.  But  those  he  had  left  still  mourned 
his  loss.  Bristol  had  lost  all  his  gayety.  He 
spent  whole  hours  sorrowfully  stretched  on  a lit- 
tle straw  in  the  court-yard  of  the  house. 

One  evening,  while  following  his  young  master 
about  the  town,  he  entered  with  him  into  a cafe' 
in  which  several  strangers  were  assembled.  The 
young  man  took  his  seat  at  a table  beside  a cou- 
ple of  acquaintances,  and  Bristol,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  beguiled  the  time  by  walking  up  and 
down  the  room.  Suddenly,  after  uttering  a low 
growl,  he  furiously  flew  at  a tall  Hi  in  man  who 
was  amusing  himself  with  a game  of  draughts. 

The  man,  in  alarm,  called  out  for  help.  The 
guests  rose  from  their  seats  and  crowded  round 
him.  They  tried  to  keep  the  dog  back;  they 
beat  him  severely  about  the  head  and  loins ; but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  only  redoubled  Bristol’s 
fury.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  persons  who 
maltreated  him ; all  his  rage  was  directed  against 
the  man  who  was  playing  draughts.  As  soon  as 
he  was  driven  oft'  he  attacked  him  again.  He 
tore  his  clothes  "and  bit  his  legs. 

* ‘ This  is  insufferable,  abominable !”  shouted  the 
by-standers,  addressing  Bristol's  owner.  “Call 
off  your  dog,  and  take  him  out  of  the  room.  ” 

With  some  difficulty  the  young  man  succeeded 
in  making  the  enraged  animal  loose  his  hold,  nnd 
could  find  no  other  means  of  calming  him  except 
by  carrying  him  quite  out  of  the  cafe.  But  be- 
fore they  had  gone  a hundred  steps  Bristol  left  his 
master,  returned  to  the  cate,  and  again  attacked 
the  tall  thin  stranger.  Once  more  the  young 
man  wns  obliged  to  employ  force  to  separate  the 
dog  from  his  enemy. 

HIGAN 


V Among  the  witnesses  of  this  terrible  scene  there 
happened  to  be  a commercial  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
per-merchant rale  and  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, he  approached  the  young  man,  and  inquired 
in  a whisper,  “ When  your  tether  took  his  un- 
fortunate jouraoy  to  Toulon  had  ho  this  dog 
with  him  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  paper  - merchant’s  son. 
“ Bristol  even  reached  our  house  before  the  dis- 
aster which  has  ruined  us  w as  known.  ” 

During  this  secret  conversation  Bristol,  whom 
his  master  held  in  check  by  means  of  a rope  tied 
round  his  neck,  made  extraordinary'  efforts  to  get 
loose. 

“I  may  be  mistaken,”  the  other  continued, 
“but  it  is  just  possible  this  man  may  be  your 
tether’s  murderer.  Remain  here  while  all  these 
people  are  talking  among  themselves  about  what 
has  happened  ; I will  run  to  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  for  a force  sufficient  to  arrest  the  man.” 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  back  with  a 
posse  of  men,  who  surrounded  and  filled  the  pub- 
lic house.  The  suspected  individual  was  at  once 
arrested  and  conducted  forthwith  to  prison.  On 
searching  him  they  found  upon  him  the  paper- 
merchant’s  watch  and  several  other  trinkets  which 
w'ere  identified  as  haring  been  his  property.  The 
possession  of  these  articles  was  a strong  presump- 
tion of  the  prisoner’s  guilt;  but  it  was  also  proved 
that,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  had  been  met 
by  a little  girl  as  he  came  out  of  the  forest  of 
Cogniou.  Other  corroborative  evidence  turned 
up.  He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
death.  After  strong  and  reiterated  protestations 
of  innocence,  he  avowed  the  crime  to  Ids  con- 
fessor at  the  last  moment  as  he  was  mounting 
the  very  steps  of  the  scaffold. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

We  always  have  felt  a warm  sympathy  with  the 
courageous  individual  who,  after  having  tried  in  rain 
to  open  a w indow  in  the  car  in  which  he  was  travel- 
ing, at  length  summarily  dashed  his  elbow  through 
the  oue  adjacent  to  his  own  seat.  Of  course  the  out- 
raged conductor  was  on  hand  instantly,  with  indig- 
nant reproaches.  “What’s  to  pay?"  coolly  inquired 
the  offender.  “One  dollar,"  was  the  stern  reply.  A 
tier) -dollar  hill  was  immediately  proffered.  “ No  mat- 
ter about  the  change,"  said  the  imperturbable  man 
with  luugs,  “I’ll  take  another  pane  instead;”  and, 
without  further  ceremony,  he  made  a second  breath- 
ing-hole. 

If  the  unhappy  mortals  who  are  confined  in  the  pas- 
senger-cars on  some  of  our  most  frequented  railroad 
routes  should  yield  to  their  impulses  many  a window 
would  be  smashed.  Even  in  a short  trip,  as  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  one  fortunate— or  unfortunate— 
enough  to  be  the  possessor  of  a pair  of  lungs,  requir- 
ing a certain  amount  of  oxygen,  suffers  not  a little  dis- 
comfort, and  really  is  obliged  to  make  his  own  private 
arrangements  to  obtain  enough  fresh  air  to  sustain 
life.  You  enter  a car  at  Jersey  City.  Whcie ! A blast 
of  hot  air  greets  you,  calling  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  heated  “ one  seven  times  more 
than  it  was  wont  to  be  heated."  A red-hot  stove 
stands  at  either  end  of  the  car.  Windows  all  closed ; 
those  minute  apertures  called  ventillators  all  closed. 
You  find  a seat— a nauseating  faintness  steals  over  you 
—you  tug  madly  at  your  window— it  sticks  fast— you 
try  to  open  a ventillator  with  your  umbrella— but  there 
is  some  secret  fastening ; again  you  try  your  window, 
and  at  length  force  it  up.  Of  course,  you  will  take 
cold  with  that  draught  pouring  in,  and  you  in  a vio- 
lent perspiration.  But  what  else  is  to  be  done  ? The 
heat  is  fearful,  the  close  air  insupportable,  and  suffo- 
cation is  a hard  death  when  it  approaches  in  such  a 
way.  And  so  you  keep  the  window  alternately  open 
and  closed  through  the  journey.  Perhaps  the  con- 
ductor is  compassionate  enough  by-and-by  to  let  a 
breath  in  by  the  tiny  doors  in  the  roof  of  the  car;  but 
at  every  station  a relentless  creature  crams  the  wood 
into  the  stoves,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  ex- 
isting temperature.  Is  there  no  blissftil  future,  which 
with  spirit  vision  wre  can  discern,  when  railroad  cars 
will  be  constructed  and  regulated  on  physiological 
principles  ? 

A startling  phenomenon  recently  occurred  at  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin.  An  Artesian  well  had  been  suuk 
to  the  depth  of  280  feet,  and  the  boring  was  still  going 
on,  when  suddenly  the  machinery  stopped,  and  a deaf- 
ening explosion  ensued,  followed  by  a stream  of  boil- 
ing water,  gushing  with  terrible  force  through  the 
tube  from  the  depths  below.  Oue  of  the  workmen  re- 
ceived a jet  of  scalding  water  in  his  neck  and  breast, 
and  others  were  badly  burned.  This  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  a subterranean  lake  of  boiling  water  occa- 
sioned much  excitement  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  giv- 
en rise  to  many  strange  theories.  The  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a great  column  of  steam  rising  from  the  midst 
of  the  vast  snow-clad  plain  in  mid-winter  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and  bids  fair  to  furnish  a prolific  theme  for 
scientific  investigation. 

Do  not  give  imagination  too  much  freedom.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer  had  violent  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia, on  the  supposition  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a dog.  It  was  demonstrated,  however,  that  he  was 
not  bitten  at  all,  and  he  is  now  perfectly  cured. 

A new  style  of  skate  has  been  patented,  with  which 
a person  can  walk  as  readily  on  a frozen  or  any  other 
surface,  as  with  ordinary  boots  or  shoes.  This  is  good 
news,  but  it  will  keep  until  next  winter.  We  have 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  weather,  snow,  and 
ice  for  this  season. 

Prom  all  parts  of  Europe  the  intelligence  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  is  most  distressing.  In  Paris 
60,000  rations  are  issued  daily  from  the  soup-kitchens 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  other  large  cities  of 
France  are  lull  of  misery  and  want.  In  Algiers  the 
victims  of  famine  are  so  numerous  that  the  dead  are 
buried  in  great  trenches,  like  the  dead  after  a battle. 
In  Tunis  8000  have  died  in  two  months. 

“ Reconstruction”  seems  to  be  going  on  in  a some- 
what novel  form,  although  too  slowly  perhaps  to  suit 
the  most  progressive  ideas.  Several  cases  are  record- 
ed in  a Virginia  newspaper  of  negroes  who  are  gradu- 
ally turning  white.  In  one  instance  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a change  in  complexion  was  given  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a white  spot  behind  the  ear ; in  another 
the  phenomenon  was  heralded  by  a white  patch  on 
the  chin.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  most  cases 
of  this  kind  the  subjects  bear  on  their  physiognomies 
all  the  features  of  the  full-blooded  African. 

A Boston  paper  claims  for  that  city  “ pre-eminence" 
in  one  branch  of  the  art  of  stealing,  and  that  is  the 
stealing  of  newspapers.  “It  is  not,”  remarks  the 
journal  referred  to,  “the  abstraction  of  newspapers 
from  the  steps  and  doorways  of  private  houses,  by 
street  boys,  that  merits  particular  reprobation ; the 
boys  know  no  better,  and  the  law  can  deal  with  their 
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misdeeds.  But  the  habit  Indulged  in  by  grown  men, 
who  occupy  stores  and  offices,  and  do  business  in  the 
markets,  of  slyly  snapping  up  their  neighbors’  papers, 
left  in  entries  and  on  stairways,  and  thus  getting  good 
reading  yratie,  seems  to  be  the  latest  and  most  notable 
development  of  what  is  mildly  called  kleptomania. 
The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  carried  in  Boston 
entitles  our  city  to  rank  among  the  first  stealists  of  the 
age,  in  one  department  of  the  business  at  least.” 

Two  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  in  North 
Stonington,  Connecticut  Some  time  ago  a lime-kiln 
was  built  with  a dark  reddish  stone  which  abounds 
there,  and  on  heating  it  to  the  temperature  required 
the  whole  fabric  melted  as  though  it  were  lead.  It 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  glass  in  a natural 
state.  There  have  been  specimens  of  it  sent  to  a glass 
manufactory,  and  fine  goblets  have  been  made  from 
them.  More  recently  a stratum  of  fine  white  sand  has 
been  found,  which  is  ascertained  to  be  disintegrated 
quartz,  and  of  great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass. 

Those  who  dislike  cheese  should  not  travel  in  Switz- 
erland, for  there  cheese  is  every  where  thrust  under 
the  traveler’s  nose.  Seventeen  thousand  tons  of  cheese 
are  annually  manufactured  in  Switzerland,  of  which 
ten  thousand  are  exported ; nnd  Swiss  cheese  is  cele- 
brated  all  over  the  Continent.  For  the  preparation 
ol  cheese  the  freshest  milk,  or  that  from  which  tho 
cream  has  already  been  removed,  is  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  to  be  manufactured.  The  cheese 
having  been  separated  from  the  whey  by  means  of 
rennet,  is  placed  in  tho  magazine,  where  it  is  turned 
daily,  and  moistened  with  cloths  saturated  with  salt- 
water. 

It  seems  to  be  inevitable— we  shall  have  to  come  to 
it  at  last ! London  has  given  a great  “Horse  Dinner," 
with  a most  astonishing  “ bill  of  fare.”  The  guest* 
were  many ; they  went  uncertain,  cynical,  jocose— a 
few,  perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  honest  investigation. 
But  they  ate,  and  were  satisfied  with  their  repast; 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  “ that  horse-flesh  is 
palatable,  nutritious,  and  easily  obtained." 

A curious  invention  has  been  patented— according 
to  report— to  prevent  a hat  being  carried  off  by  any 
other  person  than  the  owner,  “by  applying  to  it  an 
obstruction  which  shall  impede  or  prevent  its  wear 
excepting  at  the  will  of  the  person  to  whom  said  head- 
cover  belongs;”  and  the  invention  is  described  ns 
consisting  of  a “suitable  locking  obstruction  so  ap- 
plied to  the  hat  as  to  restrain  the  latter  from  being 
worn  till  such  obsti  action  is  removed  or  sufficiently 
displaced  by  unlocking  it.”  This  will  be  approved  by 
the  hat-wearing  portion  of  humanity.  Can  not  the 
patent  be  modified  to  suit  umbrellast 

Some  years  ago  a certain  professor  somewhere  got 
up  a hair  restorative  that  was  largely  advertised  as 
being  almost  miraculous  in  restoring  the  hair  to 
heads  that  had  been  bare  for  years.  Among  the  tes- 
timonials was  one  signed  by  one  hundred  clergymen. 
In  a certain  city,  as  it  happens,  there  is  a druggist  of 
the  same  najne  as  the  above-named  professor,  and  he 
also  happens  to  keep  the  “ restorative"  for  sale.  One 
day  an  elderly  lady  entered  his  store  and  inquired  of 
the  clerk  if  the  professor  was  in.  The  clerk  referred 
her.  to  the  proprietor  sitting  at  the  desk.  The  old  lady 
approached  him  and  said : “ I have  called  to  ask  about 
thy  hair  restorative."  The  proprietor  took  a large 
three-dollar  bottle  enveloped  iu  labels  and  testimo- 
nials, calling  the  lady’s  attention  particularly  to  the 
one  signed  by  one  hundred  clergymen. 

This  decided  the  sale ; but  while  the  lady  was  get-, 
ting  her  purse  out  to  pay,  she  veutured  one  more  ques- 
tion: “Professor,  does  thee  think  it  will  bring  the 
hair  out  ?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  druggist.  Raising  his 
hat  from  his  head,  that  is  entirely  bald,  he  replied: 
“Madam,  you  can  see  what  it  has  done  for  me.” 

A burst  of  laughter  involuntarily  came  from  the 
clerks  at  the  tableau  of  fhe  professor  standing  with 
the  hat  in  one  hand  and  a three-dollar  bottle  of  hair 
restorative  in  the  other,  and  the  old  lady  nowhere  to 
be  seen. 


There  must  be  an  opening  for  Mr.  Bergh  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  such  notices  as  the  following  are  ad- 
mitted into  “ first-class,"  or  indeed  into  any,  news- 


papers : 

There  will  be- slaughtered  at  the  tavern  of 

Mr.  , on  the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  on 

Wednesday  morning  next,  a Steer,  weighing,  when  dressed,  2000  lba. 
The  Baltimore  Train  rnns  by  the  house. 

CJ  PORTS,  LOOK  OUTi-TWO  LIVING  BEARS  WILL  BE  SHOT 
to  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  No.  100 Street.  All  hunters,  butch- 

ers, nnd  tavern-keepers  wishing  to  secure  a piece  of  these  Bears  are  in- 
vited. Come,  and  see  bow  Grizzly  will  end. 


How  will  the  political  and  social  views  and  deeds 
of  the  present  impress  those  who  look  back  upon 
them  twenty  years  hence  ? In  1S51— only  about  six- 
teen years  ago— a woman  was  tried  in  Virginia  for 
teaching  a slave  to  read,  and  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  the  Penitentiary.  The  indictment  read  that  she, 
“ not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  but  moved 
and  instigated  thereto  by  the  Devil,  did  teach  a cer- 
tain negro  woman  to  read  the  Bible,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God." 

Among  the  strangest  of  the  strange  accidents  which 
are  constantly  occurring  is  one  which  nearly  cost  a 
man  his  life,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  A fireman 
employed  on  a tow-boat  went  inside  of  a boiler,  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  He  was  a portly  man,  and 
the  aperture  was  none  too  large  for  him.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  at  work  for  more  than  four  or  five  min- 
utes when  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a cramp,  and 
commenced  to  swell.  He  soon  crawled  to  the  aper- 
ture, and  attempted  to  get  out ; but  so  much  had  he 
gained  by  the  swelling  that  to  force  himself  through 
the  hole  was  out  of  the  question.  He  bawled  lustily 
for  help,  and  his  cries  brought  some  of  the  hands  to 
his  assistance.  They,  however,  were  unable  to  relieve 
him  from  his,  plight ; and  the  cramps  rapidly  becom- 
ing worse,  messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  for 
doctors,  police,  and  blacksmiths.  Things  looked  very 
blue  for  some  time,  and  it  was  proposed  to  cut  away 
a strip  of  the  boiler  as  a last  recourse.  This  being  ob- 
jected to,  eight  or  nine  stalwart  fellows  seized  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and,  by  a “long  pull,  a strong  pull, 
and  a pull  all  together,"  brought  him  through  by  main 
force.  His  clothes  were  torn  in  tatters,  and  his  body 
badly  bruised  and  scratched  in  various  places. 


THE  STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  breaking  np  of  winter  each  year  leaves 
the  streets  of  New  York  in  the  most  horrible  of 
conditions.  The  accumulated  snows  of  the  past 
winter,  in  many  of  the  streets  piled  like  minia- 
ture glaciers  four  or  five  feet  high,  began  to  melt 
under  the  warm  rays  of  a bright  sun  which  ap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  February  20,  and  very 
soon  the  streets  were  well-nigh  impassable.  Our 
illustration  on  page  172  represents  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  and  disasters  of  travel  in  the  crowd- 
ed and  muddy  thoroughfares  of  the  city ; and  is 
a not  exaggerated  picture  of  a scene  to  be  daily 
witnessed  0t[-jitej'ptg(ijn^pi!U|t||--Yf  the  city  at  the 
present  time.  a 
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ELLIS’S  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR-THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  POWDER  MAGAZINES. 


[Sketched  by  Theodobe  R.  Davis.] 


ELLIS’S  ISLAND  POWDER  MAGAZINES. 

The  New  York  Sun  lately  called  attention  to  the  startling  fact 
that  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  the  numerous  vil- 
lages on  Staten  Island,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a long  time,  in 
imminent  peril  of  being  at  once  destroyed  by  the  explosions  of  the 
magazines  on  Ellis’s  Island,  which  lies  in  New  York  Harbor,  about 
half-way  between  the  Battery  and  the  New  Jersey  shore.  We  have 
had  a sketch  made  of  the  Island,  and  after  some  inquiries  into  the 
facts  in  the  case,  find  that  the  fears  of  the  Sun  are  well-founded  ; 
the  million  and  a half  of  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City 
Hall  of  New  York  are  daily  and  hourly  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing blown  into  atoms ! 

For  more  than  forty  years  Ellis’s  Island  has  been  a fortified  post 
and  magazine  of  the  Government.  Fort  Gibson,  which  is  situated 
on  it,  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  chain  of  defenses  of  the  harbor,  and 
mounts  twelve  42-pounder  guns.  The  Magazine  buildings,  six  in 
number,  are  built  of  solid  masonry  with  slate  roofs.  The  capacity 
of  the  buildings  admits  of  the  storage  of  f>000  barrels  or  at  least 
1 000  tons  of  powder.  There  are  at  this  time  stored  on  the  Island 
about  3000  barrels  and  a very  large  number  of  shells ; while  in  the 
vicinity,  and  even  nearer  to  Jersey  City  (in  fact  within  a few  rods 
of  the  Depot  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad),  are  the  powder-boats 
of  Messrs.  Smith  & Rand,  Dupont,  and  Hazzaijd,  usually  contain- 
ing at  least  5000  barrels,  or  more  than  1000  tons.  Thus,  on  the 
Island  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  stored  at  least  1500  tons 
of  powder ! 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a simple  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, based  on  actual  experiments,  that  the  gas  generated  by  the 
sudden  combustion  of  1500  tons  of  powder  would  exert,  at  a dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  a pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  yard. 
Within  eight  miles  of  Ellis’s  Island  lies  all  of  Jersey  City,  all  of 
Brooklyn,  and  all  of  the  populous  part  of  New  York  below  Cen- 


tral Park.  Every  building  in  either  of  these  cities  has  a frontage 
of  at  least  150  square  yards,  and  would,  therefore,  in  case  of  an 
explosion,  receive  a sudden  shock  of  30,000  pounds,  before  which 
the  stoutest  wall  would  instantly  give  way. 

A great  deal  of  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  accidents  on 
the  Island ; as  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  our  engraving,  the  mag- 
azines are  plentifully  supplied  with  lightning-rods ; great  care  is 
taken  in  handling  the  powder;  the  workmen  wear  canvas  shoes, 
.and  are  not  allowed  to  cany  pocket-knives  or  other  steel  or  iron 
implements ; and  the  metal-work  used  in  the  magazines  is  all  of 
brass  or  copper.  But  still  the  greatest  of  precautions  are  some- 
times in  vain.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  accumulating 
this  amount  of  powder  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  most  populous 
city  in  the  country;  and  safety  imperatively  demands  that  Mr. 
Gideon  Welles,  of  the  Navy  Department,  familiarly  called  “Fa- 
ther Welles,”  by  whose  authority  the  powder  is  there,  shall  awake 
to  the  danger,  and  at  once  remove  the  combustible  article  from  our 
doors.  It  is  a subject  which  we  should  imagine  might  be  of  in- 
terest enough  to  the  municipality  of  New  York  to  prompt  an  em- 
phatic protest. 


THE  ‘NEW  ENGLISH  PREMIER. 

It  is  not  often  that  a man  without  wealth  or  influence,  reared 
to  literature  rather  than  politics,  ridiculed  and  caricatured  for  his 
first  book,  defeated  in  his  first  political  aspirations,  and  laughed 
down  in  his  maiden  oration,  scorned  as  a fop  and  despised  as  an 
adventurer,  has  risen  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Europe  as  has  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  the  new  Premier  of  England.  There  is  no  more  re- 
markable romance  in  history  or  biography  than  the  story  of  the 
man  who,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1808,  was  “ sent  for”  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  requested  to  form  a new  Cabinet  for  the  Government 


BENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  THE  NEW  ENGLISH  PREMIER. 
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of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  the  pleasantest  of  ro- 
mances ; it  is  a story  in  which  virtue  does  not 
fully  triumph,  in  which  cunning,  if  not  fraud,  is 
for  the  rime  successful ; yet  it  is  the  story  of  a 
remarkable  man  who  has  passed  into  history  not 
less  positively  and  prominently  than  more  honest 
and  less  politic  statesmen,  and,  therefore,  it  must 
be  told. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  is  the  son  of  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli, the  author  of  the  celebrated  “Curiosities 
of  Literature,”  and  was  bom  in  London,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1805.  His  early  tastes  were  for  litera- 
ture, and  while  he  was  a very  young  man  he 
published  several  novels,  among  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  were  “ Vivian  Grey,"  “ Hen- 
rietta Temple,”  and  “The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Al- 
loy. ” The  latter  of  these  works  attracted  much 
•Ittention,  and  brought  upon  the  author’s  head 
much  ridicule.  Many  years  ago  F razer's  Mag- 
azine published  among  the  portraits  of  its  con- 
tributors a caricature  of  Disraeli,  representing 
him  as  a dandy  of  the  first  water,  following  it 
witii  a ooem  commencing : 

“The  wondrous  ‘boy 
Who  wrote  Alroy, 

Which  plainly  shows, 

In  verse  and  prose, 

How,  long  ago, 

Victorious  Judah’s  lion  banner  rose.” 

He  entered,  or  rather  attempted  to  enter,  pub- 
lic life  in  1881,  bnt  was  defeated  in  a contest  for 
Parliament,  and  remained  in  private  life  until 
1837,  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
from  Maidstone.  He  went  in  as  an  adherent  of 
the  Peel  party,  and  with  a reputation  as  a mas- 
ter of  satire  and  a finished  orator,  though  he  had 
as  yet  displayed  no  such  qualities.  “On  the 
evening  when  he  was  to  make  his  debut,"  writes 
one  who  heard  him,  “there  was  a tremendous 
muster  of  Conservatives,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
Whigs  was  extreme,  the  impression  being  gen- 
eral that  it  was  a Saladin  who  was  about  to  ap- 
pear, whose  sword  could  part  the  falling  veil, 
while  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  cleaving 
iron  bars.  What  was  the  ioyful  surprise  on  one 
side,  and  the  rigid  horror  on  the  other,  at  the 
famous  result  of  Disraeli’s  first  speech!  Sir 
Robert  Peel  fairly  shouted  out  his  cheers  as 
the  speaker  began,  but  in  vain.  The  orator  be- 
gan by  assuming  the  most  ludicrously  affected 
attitude,  and  the  flourishes  and  flowers  of  his 
language  were  in  such  contrast  with  the  paucity 
of  his  ideas  that  the  members  began  to  titter, 
and  as  he  went  on  there  arose  such  shouts  of 
uncontainable  laughter  all  over  the  House  that, 
Disraeli  began  to  stammer,  and  presently  broke 
down  completely.  As  he  took  his  seat  he  said, 
in  words  which  show  the  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment under  which  he  labored,  but  also  the 
power  that  was  in  him:  ‘I  have  begun  many 
things  several  times,  and  have  often  succeeded 
at  last.  I shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  hear  me.’  Thenceforth  for 
over  two  years  Disraeli  sat  in  the  House  with 
no  more  sign  of  life  in  him  than  was  exhibited 
by  one  of  its  carved  griffins.” 

When  he  was  heard  again  it  was  in  opposition 
.b  the  man  and  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
originally  acted,  and  it  was  Disraeli  who,  in 
the  most  memorable  invectives  known  to  Par- 
liamentary annals,  drove  the  great  Tory  chief, 
Peel,  from  power,  and  destroyed  forever  the 
influence  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Mr.  Ewing  Ritchie,  an  old  habitue  of  the 
Strangers’  Gallery  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, wrote  of  Disraeli  : “ We  do  not  read  that 
he  wTas  eloquent,  argumentative,  pathetic,  or  pa- 
triotic. You  speak  of  him  as  you  would  of  Tom 
Sayers.  His  admirers  tell  you  that  he  was  ‘ in 
good  condition’ — that  he  ‘ showed  fight’ — that  he 
was  ‘plucky  as  usual’ — that  he  ‘hit  right  and 
left’ — that  he  was  ‘ up  to  the  mark,’  ” etc.  But 
mjw  for  years — certainly  ever  since  his  Reform 
Bill  of  1859 — the  metaphors  of  the  street  con- 
cerning him  have  been  histrionic.  He  does  the 
“country  gentleman  trick” — he  “takes  his  ben- 
efit”— he  “ came  out  in  the  third  act” — he  “ did 
the  indignation  well,”  etc.,  etc.  In  his  whole 
career  he  has  been  recognized  only  as  a prac- 
ticed actor,  a consummate,  finished  politician, 
whom  few  trusted  and  all  feared. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  thrice  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — first  in  1852,  then  in  1858-59, 
and  lastly  in  1886— each  time  serving  under 
Lord  Derby.  On  the  late  resignation  of  Lord 
Derby  Queen  Victoria,  as  already  stated,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  vacant  Premiership. 


ECONOMY  OF  MATERIAL. 

In  almost  every  productive  business  a part  of 
the  material  used  fails  to  appear  in  the  result. 
It  is  lost  in  the  process.  The  cost  of  this  part  of 
the  material  is,  in  fact,  a diminution  of  the  prof- 
its. In  almost  any  process  this  wastage  may  bo 
largely  reduced  by  care.  In  some  cases  the  dif- 
ference between  an  establishment  that  prospers 
and  one  that  is  not  sufficiently  profitable  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  reduces  the  wastage  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree,  while  the  other  disregards 
it. 

The  photographer’s  sensitive  paper  is  prepared 
Kith  a solution  of  silver.  A certain  amoimt  of 
this  paper  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  the  result, 
in  the  form  of  rejected  pictures  printed  too  dark 
or  too  light,  and  in  the  clippings  made  in  mount- 
ing the  perfect  copies.  These  wasted  pieces  lie 
on  the  floor  of  the  finishing-room,  but  if  they 
were  thrown  away  it  would  reduce  the  balance- 
sheet  by  a considerable  sum.  They  are  carefully 
gathered  up  every  day,  and  are  burned  to  extract 
the  silver  they  contain.  Thus  a part  of  the  waste 
is  saved. 

The  desire  to  turn  out  only  first-class  work  in- 
clines the  photographer  to  allow  liberal  margins 
for  trimming,  and  to  reject  freely  all  pictures  that 
do  not  come  up  to  a high  standard  of  excellence. 
The  desire  to  reduce  the  waste  inclines  him  to 
pass  those  that  are  not  quite  perfect,  and  to  be 
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a little  close  in  never  allowing  a customer  to  keep 
a proof  or  have  an  extra  picture  in  the  dozen.  The 
degree  of  good  judgment  which  he  uses  in  bal- 
ancing such  conflicting  considerations  as  these 
will  tell  very  materially  upon  his  profits.  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  wastage  by 
care  in  the  printing  so  as  to  avoid  producing  im- 
perfect copies  than  by  merely  endeavoring  to 
rescue  the  silver  from  those  that  are  unskillfully 
spoiled. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  principles  which 
apply  to  every  business.  One  striking  difference 
between  the  methods  of  artisans  in  Europe  and 
those  in  this  country  is  the  superior  economy  of 
the  former.  In  other  respects  the  comparison  is 
much  to  the  advantage  of  our  operatives  ; but  it 
is  probably  true  in  general  that  American  arti- 
sans are  prone  to  lie  liberal  with  material  and  care- 
less of  waste.  The  employer  often  forgets  that  a 
profitable  workman  must  not  only  know  how  to 
perform  his  direct  function,  but  must  also  be  able 
and  willing  to  do  it  with  a proper  economy  of  ma- 
terial and  a due  regard  to  the  wastage. 

In  some  processes  the  waste  is  very  great.  In 
the  imperial  carpet  factory  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  where  immense  velvet  carpets  nearly  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  are  made  by  hand  for  the 
palaces  of  Paris,  about  one-half  of  the  yam  used 
is  cut  off  and  thrown  away  in  shreds  in  the  proc- 
ess of  trimming  the  threads  down  to  the  proper 
surface  of  the  fabric.  In  some  processes,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  every  atom  can  be  utilized. 
Thus,  in  the  great  cutlery  establishments  of  Shef- 
field, where  ivory-handled  table-knives  are  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture,  the  ivory  is  cut  in  a 
clean  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Pieces  too 
small  for  handles  are  shaped  for  pocket-knives ; 
those  too  small  for  pocket-knives  are  shaped  for 
little  penknives ; bits  too  small  for  penknives  are 
made  marketable  as  tooth-picks  and  key  labels, 
and  even  the  chips  and  the  white  dust  from  the 
saws  and  lathes  are  sold  at  a good  price,  for  mak- 
ing gelatine  of  the  finest  kind.  Literally  nothing 
is  lost.  In  this  way,  after  the  waste  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point,  the  residuum  may  some- 
times be  turned  to  account. 

One  of  the  most  curious  window's  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  is  that  of  the  glove-niaker. 
The  benches  of  the  cutters  stand  one  behind  an- 
other, in  a row  running  back  from  the  window, 
each  with  its  journeyman  at  work  facing  the  light. 
The  foremost  has  his  bench  on  the  window- 
sill, so  that  one  passing  by  may  stop  and  watch 
all  his  motions.  Before  him  lies  a slab  of  black 
marble  or  oak,  on  which  he  spreads  a skin  that 
he  stretches  and  shaves  with  a broad,  flat  instru- 
ment which  is  neither  a knife  nor  a chisel  nor  a 
scraper,  but  a little  of  each.  Under  his  hands 
the  skin  shows  a wonderful  elasticity.  Whatever 
form  a piece  is  cut  in  is  soon  lost.  * A long  piece 
becomes  square,  or  a square  piece  becomes  long 
and  nanow.  Exhausting  the  extensibility  in  one 
direction  renews  it  in  the  other.  The  “fit”  of 
the  glove  depends  upon  the  disposition  made  of 
this  elasticity.  The  pieces  must  be  so  cut  out 
that  the  glove  shall  give  in  breadth,  but  shall  not 
grow  longer  by  wearing. 

The  hands  are  first  cut  out  from  a number  of 
skins  of  the  same  hue ; and  every  piece  and  shred 
that  is  left  in  this  process  the  workman  puts  into 
a jar  that  stands  before  him.  The  pieces  thus 
saved  are  afterward  taken  in  hand  and  stretched 
and  shaped  anew,  and  from  the  longer  slips  the 
sides  of  fingers  are  cut  out.  Pieces  too  short  for 
this  purpose  afford  the  gores  that  are  put  in  be- 
tween the  fingers  or  at  the  thumb.  Scraps  that 
are  not  appropriate  for  these  purposes  are  laid 
aside,  and  in  the  other  window  where  goods  are 
displayed  even  these  may  be  seen  utilized  in  the 
form  of  tiny  kid  gloves  for  dolls. 

The  feasibility  of  making  use  of  refuse  frag- 
ments depends  often  upon  the  existence  of  a de- 
mand for  such  little  articles  as  these.  The  im- 
mense demand  for  expensive  dolls  in  Paris  en- 
ables many  trades  to  use  up,  in  making  miniature 
articles  for  them,  what  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Almost  every  article  that  is  used  by  human  beings 
is  made  also  for  dolls.  The  shoemaker  turns  his 
scraps  of  colored  kid  into  boots,  gaiters,  and  slip- 
pers an  inch  long,  which  are  sold  at  from  half  a 
franc  to  three  francs  a pair.  The  modiste  or  mil- 
liner catches  together  her  tags  and  shreds  of  lace, 
velvet,  and  ribbons  to  make  dolls’  hats.  The 
umbrella-maker  displays  tiny  umbrellas.  Small 
fragments  of  sheet-tin  and  other  metals  are  worked 
up  into  miniature  utensils  of  every  sort,  some  of 
which  are  for  dolls  and  some  for  children,  but 
more  for  various  little  uses  of  real  life  ; for 
French  people  like  to  use  little  things  for  little 
purposes,  and  to  have  every  vessel  fit  its  function 
as  snugly  as  a glove  fits  the  hand. 

Eveiy  line  of  trade  thus  seeks  its  own  channels 
of  economizing  the  surplus  of  material.  The 
harness-maker  and  saddler  produce  little  shawl- 
straps,  only  large  enough  to  enable  a lady  to  car- 
ry her  water-proof  or  shawl,  and  little  leather  lug- 
gage labels,  to  be  buckled  to  the  handles  of  trunks, 
into  which  the  owner’s  card  may  be  slipped,  to  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  without  removing  the 
label.  The  shreds  from  the  currier’s  and  the  sad- 
dler’s floor  are  compressed  in  round,  flat  cakes 
and  sold  with  fuel,  for  the  purpose  of  deadening 
and  prolonging  the  fire  in  ranges  and  stoves. 
Some  part  of  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  is  used  in 
France  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Parisian  joiner’s  shop  affords  a good  illus- 
tration of  ingenuity  in  this  respect.  It  exhibits 
a display  of  boxes  and  other  wood-work  in  which 
it  would  seem  as  if  every  chip  must  have  been 
used  up.  There  are  packing-boxes  of  eveiy  size, 
from  large  dry-good  cases  down,  and  the  series 
is  continued  in  nests  of  little  square  boxes  with 
lids  hinged  on  with  wire.  Boxes  for  foot- warm- 
ers, jointed  brackets  for  shelves  or  bird-cages, 
foot -stools,  change-tills  for  shop  drawers,  trunks 
for  dolls,  and  mouse-traps  are  piled  in  the  open 
window.  And  in  a glass  case  are  protected  the 
more  ornamental  little  pieces;  tiny  boxes  for 
postage  stamps,  toy  and  puzzle  boxes,  and  other 


| little  articles  of  wood ; while  in  the  door,  perhaps* 
may  be  seen  a tall  basket  of  splinters  and  shav- 
ings for  kindling,  with  a ticket  indicating  the 
price. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  where  a demand 
exists  for  such  incidental  articles,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  time  in  turning  the  hand  to  their  produc- 
tion which  may  counterbalance  the  economy  ot 
material.  And  many,  if  not  most  persons,  will 
succeed  better  in  producing  a few  articles  in  large 
quantity,  than  if  they  divide  the  attention  among 
a number,  some  of  which  are  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a vast  value  is  annually  lost  in  wasted 
material.  The  problem  is,  while  maintaining 
the  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  and  avoiding 
the  loss  consequent  on  transferring  skill  from  one 
process  to  another,  to  introduce  such  economies 
of  material  and  such  methods  of  utilizing  the 
wastage  as  shall  enhance  the  profits  of  the  bus- 
iness. 


ROUNDELAY. 

The  dew  is  pearl’d  upon  the  grass, 

The  bending  ferns  are  tipp’d  with  it, 
And  heaven  has  made  a looking-glass 
Of  the  gemm’d  earth,  and  God  is  writ 
On  all  that  is,  on  all  that  was. 

Rathe  flowers  hang  upon  the  hedge — 

The  tapestry  of  Nature’s  looms, 

And  on  the  narrow  foot-path  edge 
The  violet  lives,  the  primrose  blooms, 
The  lily  rises  from  the  sedge. 

A white  moon  sails  athwart  the  sky, 
Across  the  cloudy  crests  of  foam, 

And  lovers’  vows  there  seem  to  lie, 

Like  shallops  on  their  restless  home, 
And  seem  to  smile  on  you  and  me. 

Queen  Night  has  never  deck’d  her  brow 
With  softer  coronal  of  light. 

Nor  oped  so  wide  to  us  below 
The  purple  mantle  of  her  might, 

That  we  may  see  sweet  heaven  through. 
Join  hands,  while  through  the  finger-tips 
Our  hearts  are  met  in  faith  and  love, 
And  in  the  eyes  and  on  the  lips 
Hosannas  rise:  look,  sweet,  above. 

See  night,  and  night’s  Apocalypse. 

Come,  lay  thy  beauty’s  length  upon 
The  couch  of  moss,  and  hear  the  words 
The  stream,  loved  of  the  silent  moon, 

Is  singing  to  the  vesper  birds; 

Come,  sweet,  the  dawn  will  catch  us  soon. 


THE  POPE’S  PARADISE. 

PorE  Pics  IX.  has  made  the  Papal  States  ot 
Italy  truly  the  “paradise  of  fools.”  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  in  that  beautiful  land  such  a 
miracle  as  has  never  before  been  accomplished 
by  a human— he  has  there  abolished  the  primeval 
curse — made  labor  therein  to  cease.  The  blessed 
dwellers  in  the  papal  paradise  no  longer  endure 
the  uncomfortable  sweat  in  which  it  was  foretold 
that  man  should  eat,  but  this  blessed  privilege  is 
accompanied  by  one  little  inconvenience,  there  is 
no  bread  to  eat.  Summer  and  winter,  all  the 
year  round,  there  reigns  unbroken  idleness  in  the 
dominions  of  Pope  Pio  Nono.  The  subjects  of 
his  happy  sceptre  may  sing  and  play  the  live-long 
day,  for  the  labors  of  the  loom  and  the  plow 
never  tax  their  strength  nor  occupy  their  hours. 
Free  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  nei- 
ther do  they  spin ; and,  like  the  birds  of  the  air, 
they  neither  sow  nor  gather  into  bams. 

We  started  out  to  tell  something  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Papal  States,  but  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  handling  the  subject ; and  it  is  precisely 
this — that  there  is  no  subject  to  handle.  A soil 
that  is  never  plowed ; fields  that  never  bear ; a 
country  in  which  seed-time  and  harvest  have 
ceased,  furnish  but  slender  materials — and  one 
should  think  but  slender  temptation — for  an  arti- 
cle on  agriculture.  We  are  shut  up  to  descant, 
not  on  plows,  and  oxen,  and  carts  pressed  down 
under  a load  of  golden  sheaves,  but  on  marshy 
pooLs,  bituminous  heaps,  swine,  foxes,  and  bare 
earth.  The  husbandly  of  the  Papal  States  is 
truly  deplorable.  The  methods  of  cultivation 
are  antiquated ; capital  is  lacking,  skill  is  lack- 
ing, and  the  very  tools  of  labor  are  lacking ; and 
soils  which,  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romans,  were 
richly  dressed,  and  waved  with  golden  grain, 
have  now  fallen  out  of  cultivation,  and  reverted 
into  a desert. 

For  this  scene  of  neglect  and  desolation  the 
Papal  Government  is  directly  responsible.  It 
gives  no  encouragement  to  industry.  On  the 
contrary,  by  oppressive  tariffs,  and  by  absurd 
and  preposterous  legislation,  it  does  all  in  its 
power  to  crush  it.  The  very  implements  of  la- 
bor it  denies  to  its  people.  The  price  of  iron  in 
the  Papal  States  is  usually  four  times  that  in  En- 
gland; and  is  so  because  the  Government  has 
placed  upon  its  importation  a duty  that  is  pro- 
hibitive. Thus  iron  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cultivator : and  even  were  it  abundant,  there  are 
no  mechanics  in  the  Roman  States  to  make  the 
instruments  he  needs  for  tilling  the  soil.  What, 
in  that  case,  does  the  Government  do  ? Why, 
it  completes  the  ruin  of  agriculture  by  forbidding 
the  introduction  of  machines.  Such  cultivation 
as  wooden  implements  can  give  it  the  land  re- 
ceives ; but  that  is  of  the  poorest  and  most  slov- 
enly kind  ; and  the  most  part  of  the  country  is 
left  to  nature,  which,  more  kindly  than  the  Gov- 
ernment, covers  it  at  certain  seasons  with  a mild 
herbage.  The  Roman  farmer  gives  his  land  nei- 
ther seed  nor  culture  nor  compost.  The  true 
foster-parent  of  the  idleness  and  vagabondism 
which  abound  in  the  Papal  States  is  the  Papal 
Government ; and  yet  it  is  to  preserve  this  Gov- 
ernment that  Louis  Napoleon  moves  all  France 
and  Europe  to  go  to  war ! 
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Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

V. 

DU  CnAILLITS  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Dd  Chaili.u,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

VI. 

MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES,  Folks  and 
Fairies:  Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Leo y Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

VII. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Delivered  in  the  Mercer  Street 
Church,  New  York,  January  21  to  February  21, 1867. 
On  the  “Ely  Foundation”  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “ Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Morocco  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1 75. 


VIII. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  60;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 

IX. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN:  Pym,  Cromwell, 
• and  Pitt.  A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  Dr. 
Witt,  nie  Guizot.  Translated  by  Dinah  Mulook 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  V A 
Noble  Life,"  “Christian’s  Mistake,"  “Two  Mar- 
riages,” &c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon’s  Year.”  Syo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Author  of  “ Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  Mary,”  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,  ’ 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,”  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

PLAYING  FOR  niGH  STAKES.  Bv  Annie  Thom- 
as, Author  of  “On  Guard,"  “ Denis  Donne,"  “Theo 
Leigh,”  “Walter  Goring,"  “Played  Out,"  “Called 
to  Account,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  Georoe  Mao 
Donald,  Author  of  “Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood," “Alec  Forbes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  BROTHERS’  BET  j’ot,  Within  Six  Weeks.  By 
Emilie  Flyoare  Cablen.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sarah  Tytleb. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Aunt 
Margaret’s  Trouble.”  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBORS.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Paul  Massie.”  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

CARL  YON’S  YEAR.  By  the  Author  of  “Lost  Sir 
Maasingberd."  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

STONE  EDGE.  A Tale.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


TNDISPENSABLE.  THE  NEW  HAND-BOOK: 

How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Behave,  and 
How  to  do  Business.  By  first  post,  $2  25.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  RooRiiAon,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGNETIC  POCKET  TIME-KEEPER  and 
Compass,  in  handsome  case,  with  glass  shade,  steel  and 
metal  works.  Warranted  to  denote  correct  time,  or 
money  returned.  Post  free  for  $1  by  W.  Holt,  Watch- 
maker, cor.  Gold  St.  and  Fulton  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  4S1  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  100  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  of  six 
first-class  makers,  at  bargains,  for  cash,  or  will  take 
one-fifth  cash,  ana  balance  in  monthly  installments, 
for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 


LOOK  ! LOOK  ! A handsome  Book,  with  full 
Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Ventriloquism,  a true 
Guide  to  Politeness,  sent,  together  with  the  Lover’s  Se- 
cret, for  25c.  Gumbridge  & Co.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  14,  1868.] 
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o4G  BROADWAY. 
GRAND  POPULAR  MOVEMENT 

TO  ERECT  A 

NATIONAL  ASYLUM  FOE 
DISABLED  SOLDIEES 

UPON 

The  Battle  - Fields  of  Gettysburg. 

TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

The  sale  of  tickets  in  aid  of  the  Asylum  Fund  will 
close  ou  the  27th  of  April  next,  at  which  time  the  dis- 
tribution of  awards  will  positively  be  made. 

With  a view  of  making  au  immediate  return  to  those 
assisting  the  enterprise,  a SERIES  OF  GRAND  MU- 
SICAL FESTIVALS  have  been  arranged  as  follows : 

AT 

Irving  Hall,  New  York,  March  7,  21,  and  28. 
Irving  Hull,  New  York,  April  4 and  18. 

Masonic  Temple,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  March  14. 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  April  11. 

AND  AT 

Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  April  25. 

On  which  latter  occasion  a Committee  will  be  chosen 
by  the  audience  to  associate  with  the  Management  in 
making  the  distribution  of 

$641,950  in  Valuable  Presents, 

AS  FOM.OWS : 

$280,000  IN  GREENBACKS, 

THE  FAMOUS  YACHT  “HENRIETTA," 
$280,950  IN  DIAMONDS, 

$25,000  IN  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  ALBUMS. 
LFor  Schedule  of  Awards,  see  descriptive  circulars.] 
The  distribution  will  commence  on  Monday,  April 
27.  at  10  o’clock  A.M.,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  TICKETS. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  us  in  registered  letters  or 

Eost-offlcc  orders,  in  sums  from  $1  to  $25,  at  our  risk. 

arger  amounts  should  he  sent  in  drafts  or  by  express, 
at  tne  following  Club  Rates : 

5 Tickets  to  one  address $4  50 

10  Ticke  s to  one  address 9 00 

20  Tickets  to  one  address 17  50 

40  Tickets  to  one  address 35  00 

50  Tickets  to  one  address 43  50 

100  Tickets  to  one  address 85  00 

Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

Gettysburg  Asylum  Association, 

No.  546  Broadway,  New  York. 

BROOKLYN,  No.  307  Fulton  Street. 

BROOKLYN,  E.  D.,  No.  217  Grand  Street. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I..  CORY  BROTHERS,  Agents. 


mo  mures  for  ms. 

Let  those  who  cling  to  drugs, 

The  poison  swallow  down, 

Blister  with  Spanish  bugs, 

Bleed,  purge,  and  vomit  round. 

Dumb  beasts  disgusted  turn 
Their  noses  high  in  air; 

Brute  instinct  makes  them  spnrn, 

Refuse  it  every  where. 

Shall  man  he  lower  still— 

Coax,  force  the  nostrums  down 

Between  the  teeth,  and  kill 
A child  in  every  town? 

A mother  holds  the  nose 
And  pries  the  jaws  apart ; 

Her  child,  compelled  by  blows, 

Will  drink  to  save  more  smart. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  TRADE. 

No  drag-stores  in  future  will  be  supplied  with  PAIN 
PAINT  or  Pain  Annhilator  except  at  retail  prices. 
Therefore,  after  druggists  have  disposed  of  their  pres- 
ent stock  ou  hand,  my  connection  with  the  trade  vir- 
tually ends  forever.  Druggists  make  their  profits  on 
prescriptions  and  drags.  It  would  be  inconsistent  for 
me  to  divide  my  profits  with  those  who  deal  in  drugs 
or  countenance  their  use.  I am,  and  have  been  for  a 
long  period,  opposed  to  the  absurd  custom  of  swal- 
lowing medicine.  The  practice  is  certainly  a relic  of 
the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  ages,  and  it  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  what  little  influence  I may  have  shall 
be  thrown  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Offices  will  he 
opened  at  all  important  points,  where  the  rich  or 
poor  alike  can  test  the  benefit  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  PAIN  PAINT  or  Pain  Annihilator,  free  of 
cost,  and  purchase  my  remedies  if  satisfied  with  re- 
sults. In  the  mean  time,  those  who  live  at  a distance, 
who  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tically testing  their  merits,  will  be  furnished  at  the 
following  prices,  free  of  express  charges : Pint  bottles 

‘ v-‘*’-!s,  $8— for  removing  all  pain 

« ; or  half  a dozen  pint  not- 
_ ; one  dozen,  $12— for  curing 
catarrh  and  colds  in  the  head.  PAIN  PAINT  cures 
and  removes  all  pain,  and  Annihilator  cures  catarrh. 
If  a less  amount  is  ordered,  the  purchaser  pays  express 
charges.  All  orders  sent  oil  receipt  or  the  money. 
Any  of  the  following  free  offices  will  furnish  it : 170 
Chatham  Square,  New  York,  General  Depot ; or  022 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  8.  H.  Hastings,  Agent ; or 
70  Cornhill,  Boston  ; or  33  South  Pearl  Street,  Albany ; 
or  180  Superior  Street,  Cleveland  ; or  184  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Prices  range  from  25  cents  per.bottle  up- 
wni-rt  xro  c,n  fog  sent  by  mail. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT, 
Inventor  audSole  Proprietor. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, <fec.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  &e.,  10  cents. 
...  ’ 3N.  As’t.  Adams  Press  Co., 

v York. 


DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co. 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  Y< 


S^RYCHE  BEST.  In  order  to  introduce 

MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

(the  Great  National,  RURAL,  LITERARY,  and  FAM- 
ILY WEEKLY)  to  general  notice  and  support  in  ev- 
er ij  section  of  the  IT.  S.  and  Canada,  the  Thirteen  Num- 
bers of  this  Quarter  will  be  sent,  on  Trial,  for  only 
FIFTY  CENTS1  The  numbers  will  contain  more 
and  better  Reading,  Illustrations,  &c.,  than  the  whole 
year  of  many  a monthly  costing  $1  to  $3.  The  Rural 
was  greatly  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  in  Jan’y, 
and  5 now  by  far  the  Best  and  Most  Complete  (as  it 
has  long  been  the  Leading  and  Largest-Circulating) 
Journal  of  its  Class  on  the  Continent.  It  Employs 
the  Best  Talent  (having  able  Corresponding  Editors 
and  Contributors  in  the  East  and  West,  North  and 
Sagth).  is  Beautifully  Printed,  Finely  Illustrated,  and 
adapted  to  every  Family  of  Taste  in  both  Town  and 
Country.  Full  price,  $3  a year ; Trial  Triponly  Fifty 
Cents.  Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  onr  own  Factory,  from  the 
r/  (TwJ  best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
Cl  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 

m and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  ns  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
gw  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  seud  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 


B 


Y J.  LOTIIROP  MOTLEY. 


THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  A History.  By  John  Lo- 
throp  Motley.  With  a Portrait  ufWiUiam 
of  Orange.  3 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  50. 

THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands;  from  the  Death 
of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce.  With  a full  View  of  the  English-Dutch 
Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J. 
Lothrop  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Por- 
traits. 4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00. 

All  the  essentials  of  a great  writer  Mr.  Motley  emi- 
nently possesses.  His  mind  is  broad,  his  industry  un- 
wearied. In  power  of  dramatic  description  no  mod- 
em historian— except  perhaps  Mr.  Carlyle— surpasses 
him.  and  in  analysis  of  character  he  is  elaborate  and 
distinct. — Westminster  Revieic. 


Mr.  Motley’s  place  Is  now  with  Hallnm  and  Lord 
Mahon,  Alison  and  Macaulay,  in  the  old  country,  and 
with  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  and  Bancroft  in 
this. — New  York  Times. 

The  name  of  Motley  now  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  living  historians.— Church  Journal. 

Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

SW  Harpf.r  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


WANTED,  AGENTS — $200  per  month  the  year 
round,  or  a certainty  of  $500  to  $800  per  month 
to  those  haniug  a small  capital.  We  guarantee  the 
above  monthli/  salary  to  good  active  agents  at  their 
own  homes.  Every  Agent,  Farmer,  Gardener,  Planter, 
and  Fruit-Grower,  North  and  South,  should  seud  at 
once  for  particulars.  Please  call  on  or  address  J. 
AHEARN  & CO.,  03  Second  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MOliSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED,  for  Dr.  WM.  SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY  of  tiie  BIBLE.  Written  by  70 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated  with  over  125  Steel  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. In  one  large  octavo  volume.  Price  $3  60. 
The  only  edition  published  in  America  condensed  by  Dr. 
Smith's  own  hand.  We  employ  no  General  Agents, 
and  offer  extra  inducements  *to  Agents  dealing  with 
us.  Send  for  Descriptive  circulars,  and  see  our  terms. 
J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publisher#  Hartford,  Conn. 


All  the  Family  Sewing 

BARTLETT’S  Revehsim.e  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  569  Broadway,  New  York. 


30  gallons  of  superior  Whisky  for  $t.  Send  50  cent 
stamp  to  A.  J.  FULLER,  Station  C,  New  York. 


An  Original  American  Novel, 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME. 

BY 

M.  R HOUSEKEEPER 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GASTON  FAY. 

8 vo,  Paper,  75  cent9. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by  mail \ postage  prepaid ’ to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  Seventy-five  Cents . 


1 fiA  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 UU  for  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C^EYMQUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Digitizer  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  PULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Sbotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoiees  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices  : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  ^ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  C0c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  60c.,  00c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  3?  tb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  00c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  26  & lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  y Ml 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20e„  25c.,  80c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  wlio  u>e  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Cuiiee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5C43),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  he  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refuuded.  TT  •.  i o.  . 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city.  , . . 

Some  parties  inquire  of  ns  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a clnb;  The  answer  is  simply  this;  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  clnb  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

• Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  seud  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  nnmher  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Greut  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  onr  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  oi  Iron  Work  for  Building  Parposes,  also  foi 
Bridges. 


B 


EST  BOOKS.  Oratory,  Sacred  ash 

Secui.au,  by  Pittenger— Introduction  by  Hon 
«uuu  A.  Bingham,  $1  50.  Life  in  the  West,  or,  Sto- 
ries of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  N.C.  Meeker,  of  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  $2  00.  History  ok  a Mouthful  of  Bread, 
$2  00.  Tns  Servants  of  tiie  Stomach,  $1  75.  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man,  illustrated,  $1.  ASsop’s  Fables,  illus- 
trated, $1.  New  Physiognomy,  1000  Engravings,  $5. 
And  all  works  on  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Ethnology, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences,  for  sale  by  S.  R.  Wells,  389 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Send  stamp  for  “Special  List”  of 
more  than  80  private  med.  works,  with  prices,  postpaid. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER — Full  of  Fun — and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  bean  ti  fully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

BARD  «5e  BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  Ac. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  of  Photographs,  with  sample,  15  cts. 

The  Circular  of  Wonders,  containing  information 
for  every  body,  6 cts,  J.  Walling  & Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MRICiGS’S  CURATIVE 

V7 U il  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bnnious ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tiie  phrenological  journal  for 

March  contains : Disraeli,  the  English  Minister; 
John  Bright,  the  Reformer;  Hon.  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
U.S.S. ; Thomas  Allen  Reed,  the  celebrated  Short- 
hand Reporter;  “Jennie  June;”  Charles  Kean; 
Elizabktu  Blackwell;  Seeing  not  Believing;  No 
Business  ! The  BroadWay ; Pauperism,  its  Cause  and 
Cure.  Only  $3  a year,  or  30  cents  a number.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  Editor,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world." 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

MARCH,  1868. 

Iu  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman’s  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  M ut.ock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Ac. 


uoserver. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  ana  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 


The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being 
a Novel,  by  James  I 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers  .—Albion. 


TEEMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Maoazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00., 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volnme  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  famished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pie-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weeklt,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  bv  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine — Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$126 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  Insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Original  from 
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PRINCE  & COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 
AND  MCLOOEONS. 

Forty  thousand  are  now  in  use 

BUFFALO.N.Y  CHICAGO.  ILL 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[March  14,  1868. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A hnndsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Recommended  by  RAILROAD  ENGINEERS,  CON- 
DUCTORS, EXPRESSMEN,  and  other  experts,  as  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  DURABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
and  ACCURACY  as  Timekeepers, 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  have  placed  a WORTHLESS 
SWISS  IMITATION  in  the  market.  To  avoid  imposi- 


SO^IP 

AND  CIVILIZATION  go  together.  The  most  civ- 
ilized people  use  the  most  Soap,  not  because  they  are 
the  most  dirty,  but  because  they  keep  themselves  the 
most  clean.  It  is  easy  to  keep  clean  with  Soap  at  two 
cents  a pound.  One  pound  of  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & 
CO.’S  PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH  makes  near- 
ly fifteen  pound  of  best  Hard  Soap  at  about  2 cents  a 
pound.  Office  at  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

R.The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SIIOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  want  first-class  Agents  to  introduce  onr  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES.  Extraor- 
dinary inducements  to  good  salesmen.  Further  par- 
ticulars and  sample  work  furnished  on  application  to 
W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston, 
Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle  ; 6ix  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philada. , and  all  Druggists. 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


Stcrcopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns, 

With  the  improved  Lime  Light,  and  an  assortment  of 
several  thousand  artistically  colored  Photographic 
Views  on  Glass, to  illustrate  Art,  Science,  Religion,  and 
History.  Indispensable  to  academies  and  Sunday- 
schools — a refining  parlor  entertainment— an  attract- 
ive public  exhibition.  The  light  is  equal  to  that  of  100 
candles,  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  the  materials.  Priced 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free  by  mail  on  application. 

T.  H.  M'Allister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
pointing at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES" 
(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Alu- 
minium of  which  my  watches 
V are  made  is  a metal  differing 
entirely  from  any  ever  offered 
1 'a  an  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously 
) occupied  the  attention  of  Scien- 

■£?/  **  tifle  men,  and  has  not  only  call- 
ed  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 
culiar properties,  but  has  also 

obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 

Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed  by 
rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its  use 
in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  lor  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

fither  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  None  genuine  unless 
bearing  my  trade-mark  as  above.  A full  assortment 
of  all  Kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 

No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


I C U R suffering  from  Throat  and  Lung  Disease. 
This  is  folly,  when  WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND  will 
afford  you  speedy  relief.  It  will  cure  your  cough  and 
strengthen  your  weak  lungs ; and  if  you  are  troubled 
with  Kidney  Complaint,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  you.  For  sale  every  where. 


A BRACE  OF  DEAD  DUCKS. 

Forney,  D.D.,  to  Andy.  “How  do  you  like  it  yourself — eh?’ 


STEREOPTICONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS 


WRIGHT'S  ALC0NATE3  GLYCERIN  TABLET 
OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 

Softens  and  smooths  the  skin,  prevents  chapping, 
imparts  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  complexion,  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  transparent,  and  superb  as  a Toi- 
let Soap.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO,, 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  St. 
WHITE  FRENCH  CHINA  DINNER  SETS,  Second 
Choice,  143  Pieces,  $30. 

TEA  SETS,  same,  44  Pieces,  $7. 

FRENCH  GOLD  EDGE  TEA  SETS,  $11. 


TRADE 


For  Public  Exhibitions  and  Parlor  Entertainments, 
with  the  improved  Lime  Light,  Magnesium  Light,  Ac., 
<fec.  Being  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  I can  guarantee  every  Instrument,  aud  supply 
all  orders  on  the  shortest  notice.  A priced  and  illus- 
trated Catalogue,  and  over  5000  views  for  the  same, 
sent  on  application.  WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 
728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A NEW  KNIFE. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PERFUMERY. 

Napoleon  III.  awarded  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1867,  to  R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  for  the  best 
Toilet  Soap  Extracts  and  Perfumeries.  For  sale  by 
all  the  Principal  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT, 

624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  "WORKS, 
■i  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CTJTLE11Y 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  TUB  TRADE 

A.  NEW  KNIFE 


Agents  -r  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive;  Durable;  War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  ror  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 
AND  SOFT,  FAIR  SKIN 

Secured  bv  using  WRIGHT’S  ALCONATED  GLY- 
CERIN TABLET  OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  &■  G-,  A,  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia, 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


SOONER  OR  LATER.  A Novel.  By 
^ Shielf.y  Brooks,  Author  of  “The  Silver  Cord," 
&c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maueier.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

We  are  enabled  to  congratulate  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
on  the  many  excellences  of  a tale  by  which  his  perma- 
nent place  among  English  novelists  will  be  in  a great 
measure  decided.  Iu  more  senses  than  one  “Sooner 
or  Later”  is  his  magnum  opus  so  far  as  prose  fiction  is 
concerned.— A woke izm. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a novel  of  which 
we  can  truly  say  that  the  plot  is  highly  ingenious,  the 
style  is  singularly  brilliant,  and  the  tone  is  thorough- 
ly good ; but  these  merits  are  united  in  the  case  of  the 
book  now  before  us.— London  Review. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  produced  his  most  powerful  and 
most  artistic  work.  “Sooner  or  Later"  is  a more  re- 
markable book  than  often  comes  under  the  critic’s 
eye. — Illustrated  London  News. 

There  is  a healthy,  vigorous  tone  about  all  he  writes, 

which  never  satiates,  and  is  always  welcome The 

dialogue  is  occasionally  very  sparkling.— Examiner. 

The  great  beauty  of  “ Sooner  or  Later”  is  the  per- 
fection of  character-painting  which  it  displays.  Some 
of  the  personages  who  figure  in  its  pages— su<;h  as  that 
glorious  creation  Magdalen  Dormer,  the  heroine,  nnd 
the  quaint,  witty,  astute,  worldly  barrister,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Pengnin— are  simply  admirable.  — Illustrated 
Times. 

Every  reader  who  can  appreciate  the  sparkling 
style,  the  fine  healthy  flow  of  animal  spirits,  the  art- 
istic effects,  the  smart  sayings,  the  clear  emphatic 
common  sense,  that  mark  every  page,  will  reap  a 
doable  enjoyment  from  its  perusal.  For  all  those 
graces  are  added  to  its  mere  attractiveness  as  a story, 
which  is  very  great.  The  mystery  of  the  opening 
chapter  is  kept  up  to  the  last,  and  the  interest  is  ab- 
sorbing all  along.  Besides  which  there  are  several 
distinct  side  currents,  full  of  life  aud  fun  and  clever- 
ness, that  run  parallel  to,  and  touch  and  mingle  with, 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“B.T.Baubitt’s  Lion  Coi-kee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  lt  hermetically,”  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.”  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  09,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No,  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Imported  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

tw~  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


Ladies’  Paper 


-A.  SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


Splendid  imita-  jfc 

broidery  and  Nee- 

dle-work  in  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wra.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  snpplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


«TANTED,  AGENTS, 

I $75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE.  FAMILY 
' SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  otirs.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 

WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

4.  H COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

■MkCIHL  New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 
JSWf  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 


lUm^saSeuralgiaj  NEURflLGIA’ 

v%ft©/NERV0US 

At  diseases. 

^ ~ — -It*  Effects  are 
^7*  -— ****^  Magical. 

Sent  by  moil  on  receipt  e?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
LOO,  postage  6 cents;  s’. a do.,  45.00,  postage  27  cts.;  twelve  do., 
9.00,  postage  48  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

TURNER  & 00.,  120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price ; can  be  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


pOLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
I of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  ent  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S4C. 
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States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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A LOOK  ABOUT  US. 

0 one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
newspapers  printed  in  the  Southern  States 
can  fail  to  perceive  how  incalculable  is  the  mis- 
chief wrought  by  the  treachery  of  the  President, 
and  the  hopes  which  he  has  aroused  of  a uni- 
versal reaction  under  the  auspices  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  will  virtually  give  the  victory 
in  the  long  struggle  to  the  enemies  of  the  Union 
and  of  popular  government.  The  fierceness, 
passion,  extravagance,  and  folly  of  much  of  the 
Southern  press  ought  to  be  made  more  fully 
. known  to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
not  to  excite  animosity  but  to  enable  us  to  act 
intelligently.  The  spirit  and  tone  of  the  papers 
of  which  we  speak,  and  they  are  not  exceptional, 
are  not  in  the  least  changed  since  the  darkest 
days  of  the  old  slavery  despotism  when  it  was  a 
crime  to  assert  the  truth  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  slave  States,  and  when, 
under  the  dominance  of  slavery  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  an  American  citizen  had  less  pro- 
tection of  the  ordinary  rights  of  life  and  liberty 
in  a large  part  of  his  own  country  than  in  Tur- 
key. Slavery  made  it  the  chief  crime  to  de- 
clare the  equal  rights  of  men,  while  the  “De- 
mocracy.” intrenched  in  ignorance,  prejudice, 
superstition,  and  hatred  of  race,  was  the  abject 
slave  of  the  slave-masters.  The  mingled  inso- 
lence and  ignorance  of  the  Southern  newspapers 
in  those  days  is  familiar  to  every  man.  They 
published,  for  instance,  lists  of  merchants  in 
New  York  of  whom  Southern  traders  were  to 
buy  goods  at  their  peril,  while  Northern  mer- 
chants traveling  in  the  South,  whose  politics 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  vigilance  committees 
of  the  corner  groceries,  were  incontinently 
driven  away,  happy  if  they  escaped  with  life 
and  limb. 

Slavery  has  been  overthrown  by  the  war; 
but  the  horrible  demoralization  which  so  vast 
a wrong  must  always  produce  in  the  society 
which  encourages  it  still  remains.  We  refer 
to  it  not  to  taunt  any  body,  but  to  remind 
every  body  of  the  fact,  and  to  insist  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  not  to  forget  it,  if  we 
would  correctly  estimate  the  situation  and  pro- 
vide for  national  reorganization.  Nothing  is 
•o  easy  as  a doctrinaire  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty. Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  Bay  that  the  South- 
ern brethren,  thinking  slavery  right  and  seces- 
sion constitutional,  tried  to  secede  in  order  to 
perpetuate  slavery,  and  that  having  failed  they 
are  now  to  be  tenderly  entreated ; their  equal 
heroism  in  the  field  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
extolled ; the  political  power  of  their  States  is 
to  be  put  into  their  hands,  and,  in  general,  we 
are  to  beg  their  pardon  as  much  as  possible  for 
having  beaten  them.  Such  a view  of  the  situ- 
ation is  simply  stupid,  and  a policy  founded 
upon  it  is  criminal.  What  slavery  was  we 
know.  What  the  war  was  we  have  not  for- 
gotten. It  was  a tremendous  struggle  of  fa- 
tally antagonistic  principles : on  the  one  hand 
that  of  privilege,  caste,  and  aristocracy — the 
old  spirit  of  Feudalism  and  of  European  civ- 
ilization, represented  by  slaver}-,  of  which  the 
political  organization  was  the  Democratic  par- 
ty— and  on  the  other,  that  of  civil  and  political 
equality  represented  by  the  Republican  party. 
State  sovereignty,  the  right  of  secession,  all 
questions  of  the  nature  of  the  national  bond, 
were  merely  dogmas,  excuses,  and  theories  to 
serve  the  great  and  real  purpose.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  in  the  prospectus  to  Ms 
new  book,  says  that  this  is  not  the  true  Ticuv. 
But  does  Mr.  Stephens  suppose  that  we  should 
ever  have  heard  of  the  right  of  secession  if  the 
countiy  had  acquiesced  in  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, when  he  retired  from  Congress  in  1858, 
that  slavery  was  nationalized  ? 

The  defeated  party,  therefore,  are  not  mere- 
ly a faction  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  change  the 
administrators  of  government — they  are  men 
whose  political  faith  is  bitterly  hostile  tq  the 
principle  of  the  American  Government,,  and 
whose  habits  are  incompatible  with  its  customs. 
The  defeated  party,  as  a party,  and  excepting, 
of  course,  individuals,  does  not  accept  'Ihe  Amer- 
ican doctrine  of  the  whole  people  as  the  source 
of  political  power ; and  it  does  nr,t  hesitate  to 
pursue  with  all  the  hateful  and  intolerable  meth- 
ods of  the  most  unscrupulous  ay  j tyrannical  ar- 
istocracy all  who  differ.  Th«j  conventions  and 
speeches  of  those  who  are  called  “Southern 
Conservatives,”  which  is  siir  .ply  a name  for  the 
old  chiefs  of  the  slavery  in'  merest,  the  preachers 
of  secession,  and  the  lead  ers  of  rebellion ; the 
resolutions  and  speeches , of  their  allies  at  the 
North — the  Democratic j conventions  and  ora- 
tors ; the  efforts  of  the  President,  and  the  fierce 
and  bitter  tone  of  'the  “ Conservative”  press 
every  where  in  the  Country,  are  all  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  power  V.  hich  took  up  arms  against 
the  Union  because  of  the  evident  fact  that  the 
popular  sentimeo  t of  the  Union  was  pronounc- 
ing against  slavery. 

This  is  the  situation  with  which  we  have  to 
deal;  and  what  we  need  most  of  all  is  to  deal 
with  it  frankly  and  firmly.  There  ueed  not  be 
the  least  ungenerous  or  revengeful  feeling.  We 
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may  be  as  charitable  as  our  means  will  allow  to 
every  worthy  project  in  the  disturbed  States. 
We  may  warmly  recognize  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  every  man  who  was  conspicuous  in  the 
rebellion,  and  who  now  co-operates  with  loyal 
men  to  restore  the  Union  upon  the  impregna- 
ble foundation  of  equal  rights.  But  we  must 
not  expect  a sudden  Millennium,  nor  think  that 
blarney  is  state manship.  We  talk  of  peace  and 
conciliation ; but  we  must  understand  that  there 
is  no  peace  possible  upon  the  “Conservative” 
theory  of  political  inequality,  and  that  justice  is 
the  only  conciliation.  If  the  reaction  could  re- 
store every  State  to  Democratic  control ; repu- 
diate the  debt ; subject  the  freedmen  entirely 
to  the  will  of  the  late  masters,  and  send  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  James  M.  Mason,  Louis  Wigfall, 
and  Judah  Benjamin  back  to  their  old  seats 
in  the  Senate,  the  country  would-be  no  nearer 
peace  than  it  was  when  the  compromises  of  1850 
were  adopted  ; the  real  difficulty  would  be  no 
more  settled  than  it  was  in  England  when 
Charles  II.  came  back  again  and  the  bones 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  dishonored.  The 
“Conservative”  view  of  the  situation  and  the  pol- 
icy that  bears  that  name  are  wholly  opposed  to 
the  deepest  and  most  enlightened  convictions  of 
the  American  people.  Those  convictions  pre- 
vailed in  the  war,  and  any  settlement  which  is  not 
controlled  by  them  will  be  temporary  and  futile. 
For  the  permanent  peace  and  progress  of  the 
countiy  the  people  might  as  wisely  have  insist- 
ed that  Grant  should  be  defeated  in  the  field 
as  that  the  political  allies  of  his  opponents  should 
succeed  at  the  polls. 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  proposed  new  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  does  not  provide  for  any  really 
radical  change  in  the  present  system,  but  is  in- 
tended to  secure  less  friction  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  government.  Experience  has 
disclosed  weaknesses  and  imperfections  in  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  which,  after  more  than 
.twenty  years,  it  is  plainly  possiblo  to  remove 
or  to  correct.  The  new  instrument,  therefore, 
contains  nothing  which  should  alarm  by  its  nov- 
elty. It  is  retally  the  Constitution  of  1846  made 
more  practical,  adapted  to  tho  changed  condi- 
tion of  the  State  and  to  the  differing  necessities 
of  the  tinne.  The  principles  are  substantially 
the  same.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the 
proposed  Constitution  which  should  excite  party 
opposition,  and  the  only  distinctively  political 
provision  is  to  be  submitted  to  a separate  vote. 
We  propose  from  week  to  week  to  consider  the 
chief  points  of  the  instrument. 

The  new  Constitution  makes  every  male  in- 
habitant a voter  who  is  twenty-one  yearn  old, 
who  has  been  a citizen  for  ten  days,  a resident 
of  tho  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  an 
election,  for  four  months  a resident  of  the 
county,  for  thirty  days  of  the  town  or  ward, 
and.  for  ten  days  of  the  election  district.  He 
mnst  also  be  registered,  the  registry  to  be  uni- 
form in  cities,  and  completed  four  days  be- 
fore each  general  and  special  State  election 
and  charter  election  in  cities.  The  provisions 
against  bribery  are  very  stringent.  The  chief 
proposed  changes  in  this  article  are  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  property  qualification  for  a class  of 
voters,  the  registry,  and  the  anti-bribery  sec- 
tion. The  abolition  .of  the  property  qualifica- 
tion is  the  only  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  is  to  be  submitted  separately,  and  it  was 
the  form  of  the  submission  which  was  stigma- 
tized by  some  of  the  Democrats  as  a fraud. 

The  present  Constitution  requires  that  a col- 
ored citizen  must  own  property  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  before  he  can 
vote.  The  exact  question,  therefore,  which  the 
people  are  to  answer  is,  shall  there  be  a proper- 
ty qualification  for  men  of  color?  And  this  is 
the  exact  wording  of  the  ballot,  which  upon 
the  outside  is  labeled  “Property  qualification.” 
What  kind  of  property  qualification,  and  for 
whom,  the  voter  naturally  looks  within  his  bal- 
lot to  ascertain.  But  because  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  ballot  was  not  printed  upon  the 
outside  it  was  denounced  as  a fraud.  In  other 
words,  because  the  word  “colored”  was  not 
upon  the  label  of  the  ballot  the  Democrats  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a deception.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  will  seriously  try  to  maintain 
such  a declaration.  Should  this  provision  be 
rejected  by  the  people,  the  property  qualifica- 
tion will  still  be  required  of  colored  voters. 
It  is  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  not  a solitary 
reason  or  pretense  waB  urged  in  the  Convention 
for  the  retention  of  this  outrage  upon  common- 
sense.  Mr.  Hknkt  C.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Cassidy  took  the  ground  that  the  negro  is 
of  an  inferior  race  and  capacity,  and  reasoned 
that  therefore  “ colored  men”  should  not  vote 
withont  a property  qualification.  The  argu- 
ment was  this : the  negro  is  a kind  of  higher 
ape  ; he  has  not  the  intellectual  competency  to 
vote  intelligibly ; but,  if  somebody  will  give  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  he  ought  to  vote. 
And  that,  indeed,  is  the  whole  argument  pos- 
sible upon  the  question.  There  is  an  essential 
intellectual  incompetence  which  is  removed  by 
the  possession  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Cassidy  are  both  accom- 
plished scholars,  but  the  necessities  of  party  are 
tyrannical. 


This  clause  is  submitted  separately,  because 
there  seemed  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any  one 
popular  and  desirable  change  should  depend 
upon  the  unpopularity  of  another.  No  sensible 
and  practical  nrfto  is  blind  to  the  hostility  to  the 
colored  population  which  is  carefully  fostered 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  which  is  more 
general  than  its  cruel  folly  should  allow  it  to 
be.  But  no  good  result  could  be  gained  by 
insisting  that  the  State  should  not  have  a bet- 
ter Judiciary  system,  or  relief  in  the  Legislature, 
unless  the  people  would  overcome  this  degrad- 
ing prejudice.  Such  a course  would  have  ex- 
posed every  improvement  to  the  force  of  the 
prejudice  ; and  the  Convention  would  have 
been  justly  reproached  with  a want  of  the  first 
element  of  true  statesmanship,  common-sense. 

It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the  election  of 
Judges  might  be  changed  to  appointment,  and 
that  the  tenure  of  a short  term  of  years  might 
be  altered  to  a tenure  of  life  or  of  good  be- 
havior. But  this  was  a desire  which  was  stron- 
gest among  intelligent  men  in  the  city.  The 
feeling  of  the  rural  districts  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  popular  elections  to  the  bench,  and 
their  experience  of  the  result  was  satisfactory 
to  them.  The  delegates  declared  that  they 
had  generally  elected  good  men ; and  that  the 
short  term,  while  it  did  not  deter  such  men  from 
accepting  a seat  upon  the  bench,  secured  act- 
ivity, industry,  and  promptitude.  The  Judges, 
in  fact,  were  not  made  a separate  class,  but  felt, 
like  all  other  officers,  their  responsibility  to  the 
people.  Very  warm  and  very  able  speeches 
were  made  upon  both  sides,  and  the  Conven- 
tion was  very  nearly  divided.  Finally  a modi- 
fication of  the  present  system  was  adopted. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  is  to  consist  of  seven 
Judges  elected  for  fourteen  years,  no  elector  to 
vote  for  more  than  five  candidates ; and  in  1873 
the  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  whether  the  Judges  of  the  higher  courts 
of  record  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  elected  by  the  people.  A commission  is 
also  to  be  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  causes 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  present  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  term  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  be  fourteen  years,  and  there 
are  to  be  fewer  general  terms  in  order  to  secure 
less  diversity  of  decision.  No  Judge  is  to  sit 
in  review  of  his  own  decision;  and  no  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  the  Courts  of  Record  in  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  Buffalo  may  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney  in  any  court  or  act  as  a 
referee. 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  hear  the  New  York 
and  Buffalo  Judges,  in  obedience  to  party  dic- 
tation, voting  against  a Constitution  in  which 
their  courts  were  recognized  and  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  At  present  the  Superior  and 
Common  Pleas  Courts  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Superior  Court  of  Buffalo,  and  the  City 
Court  of  Brooklyn  are  not  “constitutional” 
courts.  It  happened  that  many  gentlemen 
connected  with  those  courts  were  members 
of  the  Convention,  all,  without  exception, 
Democrats,  and  the  Convention  “constitu- 
tionalized" them.  It  was  a judicious  policy, 
but  apparently  it  did  not  affect  partisan  action. 
The  whole  Judiciary  article,  however,  is  de- 
clared by  the  lawyers  of  both  parties  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  to  be  a very  great  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system.  No  one 
was  more  strenuously  of  this  opinion  than 
Judge  Comstock  of  Syracuse,  who  especially 
intcrested  himself  in  the  article,  and  whose 
opinion  upon  all  purely  legal  questions,  when 
not  complicated  with  politics,  was  justly  of 
great  weight  in  the  Convention.  The  article 
was  adopted  after  a remarkably  able  and  thor- 
ough discussion,  and  is  well  worthy  the  most 
careful  study  of  the  people. 


THE  REMOVABILITY  OF  PUBLIC 
OFFICERS. 

President  Johnson,  in  deciding  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton,  accepted  the  construction  put 
upon  the  Constitution  by  the  first  Congress, 
that  the  power  of  removal  is  an  Executive  pow- 
er, and  rejected  that  of  the  last  Congress  that  it 
shall  be  exercised  only  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  did  this  with 
his  eyes  open,  in  clear  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  which  impeaches,  and  the  Senate  which 
tries,  had,  as  legislators  under  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  asserted 
the  policy  in  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  which  he 
deliberately  spurned  and  contemned.  He  knew 
full  well  that  the  Court  of  Impeachment  were 
judges  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact — no  higher 
tribunal  having  been  created  by  the  people — 
and  that  it  was  improbable  that  they  would  re- 
ject as  members  of  the  Court  what  as  Senators 
they  had  solemnly  avowed.  He  can  not  com- 
plain, therefore,  of  the  situation,  as  he  chose  it 
voluntarily  and  defiantly — acting  in  conjunction 
with  those  who  seek  to  defeat  the  general  policy 
of  Congress.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment ; he  had  sworn  to  see  the  laws  faithfully 
executed,  but  he  placed  himself  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  their  execution.  Congress  could  not 
retain  the  support  of  the  people,  or  secure  re- 
spect for  the  laws  in  any  quarter,  if  an  instance 
so  signal  and  flagrant  ot  contempt  for  their  au- 
thority, involving  a threat  of  repetition,  were 
overlooked. 


The  First  Congress  was  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced in  its  decision  by  the  exalted  character 
of  the  President,  and  the  probability  that  the 
succession  for  a long  course  of  years  would  de- 
volve on  the  revolutionary  patriots  who  consti- 
tuted the  supports  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison said,  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  words  “ to  be  removable  by  the  Presi- 
dent” in  the  act  creating  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  that  “ If  the  Constitution  is  silent, 
and  it  is  a power  the  Legislature  have  a right 
to  confer,  it  will  appear  to  the  world,  if  we  strike 
out  the  clause,  as  if  ive  doubted  the  propriety  of 
vesting  it  in  the  President  of  the  United  States .” 
Mr.  Smith,  member  from  South  Carolina,  ob- 
served, “ Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  daz- 
zled with  the  splendor  of  the  virtues  of  the 
President  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  futurity. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  confine 
their  views  to  the  first  person  who  was  looked 
up- to,  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair.” 

The  prudence  of  the  several  incumbents  of 
the  Presidency  to,  and  including,  John  Quinct 
Adams,  in  exercising  the  power  of  removal, 
satisfied  the  country  with  the  decision  thus 
made.  The  instance  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  attempted  removal  of 
Jonathan  Thompson,  Collector  of  this  port,  is 
well  remembered.  A Committee  consisting  of 
important  citizens  of  New  York,  headed  by 
Charles  Kino,  went  to  Washington  for  that 
object.  Mr.  Adams  expressed  hi9  willingness 
to  gratify  them,  and  they  were  about  leaving. 
“ But,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “ you  have  not  men- 
tioned the  objections  you  have  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son.” “ Why,”  said  Mr.  Kino,  “ he  is  against 
your  Administration.”  Mr.  Adams,  finding 
there  was  no  other  objection,  answered,  that 
Mr.  Thompson  had  a perfect  right  to  his  own 
opinion;  and  if  there  were  no  other  reasons 
he  should  not  be  removed. 

On  the  inauguration  of  General  Jackson  the 
doctrine  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  wa9 
announced,  and  in  one  year  from  his  inaugu- 
ration on  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  the  removals 
amounted  to  eight  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  thir- 
ty-six in  the  Executive  departments,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety -nine  in  important  civil 
posts,  whereas  during  the  eight  years  of  Wash- 
ington’s administration  only  nine  officers  in  the 
whole  had  been  displaced.  “This  extraordi- 
nary change,”said  Judge  Story,  “ has  awakened 
general  attention  and  brought  back  the  whole 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  Executive  pow- 
er of  removal  to  a severe  scrutiny.  Many  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  country,”  he 
continues,  “have  expressed  a deliberate  opinion 
that  it  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  the  only 
sound  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
avowed  upon  its  adoption ; that  is  to  say,  that 
the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  appointing 
power” — meaning  the  Senate  conjointly  with 
the  President. 

The  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  the 
appointment  of  all  inferior  officers  may  be  de- 
volved upon  the  President  alone,  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ap- 
pointment of  all  officers  below  the  grade  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments  may  thus  be  provided  for 
by  Congress,  which  might  confer  the  authority 
on  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Supreme 
Court  alone  as  to  all  officers  respectively  under 
them.  This  constitutional  provision  could  not 
be  satisfied  if  the  President  might  remove  such 
appointees  at  his  pleasure.  As  to  all  such 
appointments,  the  power  of  removal  would 
follow  the  appointing  power,  for  otherwise 
perpetual  conflict  might  exist  between  the  two 
authorities,  one  insisting  upon  appointing,  the 
other  upon  removing.  Here,  then,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  an  exception  which  Congress  may 
make  to  the  universality  of  the  rule  authorizing 
removals,  claimed  as  appertaining  to  the  Pres- 
idential office.  The  character  of  this  power,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Heads  of  Departments  un- 
der the  Constitution,  furnishes  a strong  argu- 
ment against  the  position  that  they  themselves 
may  be  displaced  by  the  President.  The  pow- 
er of  the  President  over  them  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  is  that  “ he  may  require  the  opin- 
ion in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  Executive  Departments  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.” 
The  expression  of  this  power  would  be  wholly 
unnecessary  if  the  Constitution,  by  necessary 
implication,  gave  the  President  alone  power  to 
remove  these  very  officers,  for  this  would  have 
embraced  entire  control  over  their  action. 
The  Heads  of  Departments  have  duties  to  per- 
form most  intimately  connected  with  Congress. 
Treaties  are  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice, 
and  subsequently  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  provided  two-thirds  of  those  present 
concur.  The  Secretary  of  State,  whose  duties 
relate  chiefly  to  foreign  affairs,  represents  both 
the  President  and  the  Senate  in  this  duty.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  his  report  di- 
rectly to  Congress,  not  to  the  President.  This 
is  done  to  enable  Congress  to  employ  the  prop- 
er means  to  meet  the  public  expenditure.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  equally  the  representative 
of  the  Legislative  and  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. The  power  to  declare  war  is  wholly 
Legislative  under  our  Constitution,  differing  in 
that  respect  from  the  British,  under  which  it  is 
wholly  Executive.  The  controversy  between 
Congress  and  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  tying  up  the  ends  of  the  war,  in  which 
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he  seeks  to  defeat  their  will  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed—for  in  a civil  war  the  terms  of  peace 
are  fixed  by  Congress  in  its  discretion— proves 
the  necessity  of  exempting  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  the  President’s  power  of  removal,  ex- 
cept with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
If  Congress  may  fix  the  tenure  of  any  of  these 
executive  offices  in  a way  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise by  the  President  of  the  power  of  removal, 
it  puts  an  end  to  the  implication  claimed  in  his 
behalf. 

The  power  claimed  for  the  President  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  and  thus  in  ef- 
fect destroy  the  constitutional  provision  by 
which  it  is  required.  On  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  the  President,  by  removing  the  per- 
son appointed  on  their  advice  and  consent, 
might  substitute  another  aud  an  unsuitable  per- 
son— one  to  whose  appointment  such  advice 
and  consent  had  been  refused.  If  to  this  it  is 
answered,  that  the  President  would  subject 
himself  to  impeachment,  then  we  say  that  the 
offense  committed  more  certainly  deserves  this 
remedy. 

The  theory  that  removal  follows  the  appoint- 
ing power,  or  if  it  do  not,  that  Congress  which 
creates  may  fix  the  precise  tenure  of  office  when 
not  otherwise  specified  in  the  Constitution,  rec- 
onciles provisions  which  on  the  opposite  doc- 
trine must  be  deemed  utterly  inconsistent.  The 
power  conferred  on  the  President  in  terms  to 
issue  commissions  in  case  of  vacancy  happening 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  power  claimed  as  implied  that 
he  may  make  and  fill  a vacancy  at  any  tin\e. 
The  power  conferred  on  Congress  to  devolve 
the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  on  the  Pres- 
ident alone,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  can  not  be  exercised 
consistently  with  the  broad  ground  claimed  for 
the  President,  that  he,  independently  of  Con- 
gress, may  remove  all  executive  officers  even 
if  their  appointment  and  removal  be  devolved 
by  Congress  on  the  Heads  of  Departments  alone. 

The  removability  of  executive  officers  by  the 
Chief  Executive  derives  its  origin  from  the  pe- 
culiarities'of  the  British  Constitution.  It  has 
been  transplanted  here  not  by  express  grant  but 
by  implication  against  the  popular  branch  of 
our  Government,  and  in  favor  of  one  against 
which  our  jealousies  were  aroused.  Tn  En- 
gland the  Queen  has  an  inheritable  estate  in  her 
office,  which  she  needs  to  support  by  extraor- 
dinary power.  But  this  power  is  allowed  to 
her  only  on  the  condition  that  the  great  offices 
in  the  realm  shall  be  filled  in  complete  sub- 
serviency to  the  principles  of  the  Parliamentary 
majority.  When  in  a minority,  the  ministry  re- 
sign. The  President  expects  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Queen’s  prerogative,  ■without  sub- 
mitting to  the  obligation  which  the  Queen  is 
obliged  to  concede  of  a ministry  harmonious 
with  Parliament.  The  denial  of  this  obligation 
in  England  would  produce  a revolution.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a bold  defiance 
of  the  clearly  and  legally  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress can  go  unredressed  under  our  Govern- 
ment. 


RIBALDRY  AS  AN  IMPEACHABLE 
OFFENSE. 

TnE  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
strengthen  in  public  opinion  the  indictment 
against  the  President  by  adopting  the  article 
offered  by  General  Butler,  and  reciting  the 
indecencies  of  speech  of  which  the  President 
was  guilty  during  his  disgraceful  tour  to  the 
grave  of  Douglas.  It  is  unspeakably  shame- 
ful and  humiliating  that  a President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  so  far  lost  to  all  sense 
of  common  propriety  as  to  denounce  Senators 
and  Representatives  by  name,  to  declare  that 
Congress  was  an  unconstitutional  body  hanging 
upon  the  verge  of  the  Government,  and  to  ask 
whether  if  he  were  Judas  Iscariot  Mr.  Sum- 
ner were  his  Christ.  These  are  indecencies  so 
revolting  that  they  seem  incredible.  They  are 
a disgrace  deeper  than  has  ever  befallen  the 
Presidential  office;  and  it  is  common  charity 
to  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  result  of 
mingled  intoxication  and  rage.  Indeed,  could 
habitual  intoxication  be  proved  against  the 
President,  it  would  be  ample  reason  for  his  im- 
peachment and  removal. 

But  this  is  not  proposed.  These  remarks 
are  charged  as  a high  misdemeanor,  but  arc 
they  of  a kind  for  which  a President  should  be 
impeached?  We  think  not.  Ribaldry,  if  the 
result  of  ill-temper,  is  shameful ; and  if  the 
consequence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  as  we 
said,  the  offender  should  be  removed  for  the 
drunkenness.  Congress  has  hitherto  acted 
with  great  good-sense  in  the  matter.  While 
Mr.  Johnson  as  a stump-orator  denounced  it 
as  an  illegal  body,  but  continued  as  President 
to  recognize  its  authority,  it  merely  shared  the 
profound  humiliation  of  all  good  citizens.  But 
when  he  proceeded  not  only  to  denounce  it,  but 
to  treat  it  as  an  illegal  body,  by  defiantly  vio- 
lating the  law,  Congress  instantly  impeached 
him.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  charge  against 
him  of  violating  the  law  to  urge  that  he  said 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  pass  laws. 

The  managers  have  the  right  of  dropping  any 
article,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  dropping  cEfejNpifcji2UFig>t  b^stantial, 


and  which  may  tend  seriously  to  prolong  the 
trial.  If  a deliberate,  intentional  violation  of 
the  law  is  proved,  when  no  public  emergency 
exists  and  no  immediate  essential  purpose  can 
be  pleaded  which  w^uld  not  brook  delay,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  such  violation  to  be  part 
of  a conspiracy  to  defeat  the  law.  An  execu- 
tive officer  who  violates  his  oath  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  administered,  even  if  his  ex- 
cuse be  plausible,  is  not  an  officer  who  can  be 
wisely  trusted  with  the  execution  of  laws.  But 
if  every  significant  action  of  a long  career  re- 
veals bad  faith,  the  important  point  to  prove, 
in  the  simplest  and  speediest  manner,  is  the 
violation  of  law.  It  was  the  universal  expecta- 
tion and  wish  that  this  should  be  the  method 
with  the  President,  and  we  trust  it  will  yet  be 
adopted. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
SENATE. 

The  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  for 
impeachment  has  excited  a great  deal  of  com- 
ment upon  the  part  of  his  friends,  and  it  has 
been  generally  unfavorable  to  him.  This  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  delay,  and  dif- 
ference with  the  Senate,  which  the  letter  of  the 
Chief  Justice  seemed  to  suggest.  But  it  was 
surely  not  extraordinary  that  so  dignified  an 
officer,  made  by  the  Constitution  the  president 
of  the  Senate  when  acting  as  a Court  of  Im- 
peachment, should  be  unwilling  to  be  set  aside 
as  a mere  decorative  cipher,  not  to  be  consult- 
ed or  considered  in  the  organization  of  the 
Court,  and  to  have  no  voice  in  its  judgment. 
The  case  ip  unprecedented.  There  is  no  letter 
to  guide  to  a conclusion.  The  presumption  is, 
at  least,  not  intolerable  that  the  Senate  can  not 
organize  as  a court  until  it  is  a court,  and  that 
it  is  not  a court  until,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Chief  Justice  is  seated  as  its  presiding 
officer.  The  precedent  is  now  making,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  properly  desires  that  it  shall  be 
carefully  and  firmly  made,  and  he  therefore  in- 
terposes a suggestion,  but  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  “ I am  informed,”  he  says,  “ that  the 
Senate  has  proceeded  upon  other  views,  and  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  contest  what  its  superior 
wisdom  may  have  directed.”  But  as  the  Chief 
Justice  is  made  an  important  part  of  the  Court 
of  Impeachment,  it  seemed  to  him  “ fitting  and 
obligatory,  when  he  is  unable  to  o*ncur  in  the 
views  of  the  Senate  concerning  matters  essen- 
tial to  the  trial,  that  his  respectful  dissent 
should  appear.” 

There  is  certainly  nothing  unreasonable  in 
this.  For  why  is  the  Chief  Justice  made  the 
President  of  the  Court?  Doubtless  for  two 
reasons:  first,  that  the  Vice-President,  who  is 
to  be  promoted  by  the  removal  should  the  trial 
end  in  conviction,  should  not  preside  over  the 
trial ; and  secondly,  that  in  so  grave  a matter 
as  the  summary  change  of  the  Chief  Executive 
without  a vote  of  the  people,  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  Government  should  unite,  the 
Judiciary  Department  being  present  in  the 
person  of  its  chief.  Is  he,  then,  to  be  a mere- 
ly ceremonial  or  substantive  part  of  the  Court  ? 
Judge  Chase  evidently  thinks  that  he  is  not 
wholly  a ceremony;  but  Senator  Conkling 
quoted  various  English  authorities  which  he 
thought  proved  the  immemorial  understanding 
to  be  that- the  President  of  such  a Court  has  no 
vote  or  decision ; he  is  only  to  keep  order  and 
dispatch  business.  If  that  be  so,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  for  uniting  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  Senate  in  the  manner  indicated, 
and  with  the  view  which  is  plainly  exposed 
by  Madison  in  the  Number  of  the  Federalist 
from  which  the  Chief  Justice  quotes.  The 
Constitution  could  have  empowered  the  Senate 
to  elect  a President  from  their  own  number. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  would  have 
taken  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to 
make  him  a dummy  in  the  highest  tribunal  for 
a specific  purpose  known  to  the  law. 

But  whatever  the  correct  view,  the  motives 
of  Judge  Chase,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  quite 
above  harsh  suspicion.  We  certainly  do  not 
see  the  force  of  the  Chief  Justice’s  opinion  that 
the  Senate  should  be  organized  as  a Court  of 
Impeachment  before  the  announcement  of  im- 
peachment is  made  from  the  House.  For  until 
the  impeachment  is  announced  how  can  the 
Senate  be  formally  notified?  But  that  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  organize  as  a court  it 
should  adopt  its  rules  under  the  presidency  of 
its  constitutional  chief  does  not  seem  a very 
rash  or  disorganizing  proposition. 


DIPLOMATIC  DISCIPLINE. 

Another  M'Cracken  has  appeared.  Mr. 
Richard  Rothwell  writes  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Rome,  Mr.  Cushman,  has  been  dragging  the 
good  name  of  America  in  the  mire  by  fighting 
with  the  Papal  troops  against  Garibaldi.  Mr. 
Seward  sends  a copy  of  the  letter  to  Consul 
Cushman,  who  replies  that  Rothwell  is  an 
English  artist  of  very  eccentrte  habits  and  of 
very  little  reputation,  and  adds  that  he  went  out 
with  the  Papal  troops,  not  to  fight  with  them, 
but  to  be  upon  the  ground  and  ascertain  the 
truth  for  himself.  We  know  nothing  of  Consul 


Cushman.  He  may  be  as  much  of  a reactionaire 
as  his  official  superior  in  the  State  Department ; 
but  there  is  nothing  essentially  improbable  in 
his  story.  We  have  known  other  Americans 
who  went  upon  the  staffs  of  French  Generals  in 
their  African  campaigns,  but  who  are  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  in  favor  of  the  French  policy 
in  Algiers.  They  were  not  consuls,  however, 
and  Mr.  Cushman  may  have  forgotten  his  offi- 
cial character — although  if  any  such  functionary 
may  be  pardoned  for  such  forgetfulness  it  is  the 
United  States  Consul  in  Rome. 

But  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  not  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rothwell  nor  of 
Consul  Cushman,  but  of  Mr.  Seward.  With 
the  air  Of  a schoolmaster  threatening  a small 
pupil,  or  of  a Prussian  drill-sergeant  shaking 
his  cane  at  a raw  recruit,  Mr.  Seward,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  writes  to  an  agent  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  follows : “Your  conduct  is  for  these 
reasons  entirely  disapproved.  It  will  depend  in 
part  upon  your  own  better  conduct  hereafter , and 
in  some  part  on  circumstances  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood, whether  the  Department  can  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  case  with  a reprimand.”  The 
discipline  of  an  American  agent  or  minister  ex- 
posed to  the  letters  of  M'Cracken,  Rothwell, 
and  Seward  is  certainly  severe. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Tiie  transactions  in  Congress  outside  of  impeach- 
ment have  been  of  little  importance.  The  progress 
of  the  impeachment  measures  are  fully  reported  else- 
where. 

Mr.  John  A.  Logan,  in  the  Ilouse,  on  March  0,  aston- 
ished the  members  by  announcing  that  three  officials 
had  certified  to  the  destruction  of  $18,640,000  of  can- 
celed bonds,  when  in  fact  no  such  bonds  had  been 
destroyed.  The  Committee  on  Retrenchment  at  once 
began  inquiries  into  the  charge. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

In  the  Louisiana  Reconstruction  Convention,  on 
March  6,  a resolution  was  offered  by  a colored  dele- 
gate declaring  that  the  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
the  State  was  detrimental  to  peace  and  good  order, 
and  that  he  be  notified  to  leave  the  State  within  twen- 
ty-four hours ; but  after  debate  the  resolution  was  or- 
.(lered  to  be  returned  to*  the  delegate  from  whom  it 
emanated. 

General  George  R.  Vickers,  of  Kent  County,  Mary- 
land, was  elected  United  States  Senator  on  Match  0, 
vice  Thomas,  who  was  declared  ineligible.  * 

The  national  debt  was  decreased  over  $7,000,000  in 
February  last 

The  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention  concluded 
its  labors  on  March  7,  and  signed  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  great  snows  of  the  past  winter  threaten  to  flood 
the  rivers  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  West  several 
of  the  streams  are  overflowing,  and  numerous  railroad 
bridges  have  been  swept  away. 

California  lately  enjoyed  a regular  Alpine  avalanche 
five  or  six  miles  in  extent,  by  which  a town  was  de- 
stroyed and  several  Chinamen  killed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tub  subject  of  Alabama  claims  lately  agitated  the 
British  House  of  Commons  for  several  days.  The 
champion  of  America  in  the  debate  was  Mr.  Shaw  Le- 
fevre.  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  that  both  parties  had 
done  wrong,  and  thought  arbitration  was  needed. 

Disraeli,  the  new  Premier  of  England,  has  already 
planned  a reform  bill  for  Ireland,  in  which  the  abuses 
of  the  landlord  system  and  of  the  churches  are  to  be 
remedied— on  paper. 

Prussia  has  obliterated  the  last  vestige  of  the  late 
kingdom  of  Hanover  by  confiscating  the  estates  of  the 
late  king. 

They  are  on  the  eve  of  a revolution  in  Portugal. 
Lately  the  queen’s  effigy  was  burned  at  Lisbon  by  a 
mob. 

Reverend  Jonas  King,  D.D.,  American  missionary 
at  Athens,  Greece,  has  keen  cited  for  the  sixfh  time 
to  appear  before  the  “Holy  Synod”  of  Greece,  to  an- 
swer a charge  of  having  “reviled  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, blasphemed  against  the  holy  Mother  of  God  and 
ever-virgm  Mary,  the  worship  or  the  holy  Images,  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Councils,  the  divine  Mystery 
of  Confession,  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the  dead, 
and  the  divine  Transubstantiation.”  The  offense  (?) 
was  committed  by  the  publication  of  a book  which 
Mr.  King  had  written  and  published  in  Greek,  enti- 
tled, “ Answer  of  Jonas  King  to  a pamphlet  entitled 
‘The  Two  Clergymen,’  by  the  Bishop  of  Caryetia 
Macarios  Kalliarchon.” 

Cholera  is  raging  at  St.  Thomas  (our  new  West  In- 
dian possessions),  and  at  Tangier,  Morocco. 

The  New  Dominion  of  Canada  is  not  prospering. 
The  tax-oppressed  blue-noses  are  already  emigrating 
to  the  United  8tates,  and  eager  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  the  best  of  the  Western  States  to  fly  to.  Nova  Sco- 
tia has  resolved  to  reconsider  her  vote  joining  the  Con- 
federation ; and  it  now  appears  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  Dominion  for  February  were  nearly  $200,000 
more  than  the  revenue  for  the  same  time. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  IMPEACH- 
MENT. 

After  the  auger  and  indignation  which  were 
first  kindled  at  the  usurpation  of  the  President 
in  removing  Mr.  Stanton  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  had  subsided,  Congress  appears  to 
have  been  inspired  by  a firm  but  quiet  determina- 
tion to  resist  and  punish  him.  After  resolv- 
ing to  impeach  him,  the  House  has,  without  pas- 
sion, and  with  little  evidence  and  no  expressions 
of  malice,  proceeded  calmly  with  the  preliminary 
steps  to  impeachment,  and  the  Senate,  with  cool 
deliberation  and  imposing,  tliough  simple,  cere- 
monies. has  already  begun  the  trial. 

APATHY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Our  correspondents  and  artists  at  Washington 
unite  in  describing  the  serious  and  earnest  com- 
posure of  both  Houses  in  acting  upon  the  subject 
of  impeachment,  and  the  notable  absence,  when- 
ever impeachment  is  discussed,  of  all  the  apathy 
and  levity  which  is  usual  on  other  occasions.  On 
almost  all  other  questions,  even  that  of  Recon- 
struction, the  House  displays  its  want  of  inter- 


est ; the  halls  become  deserted  or  grow  noisy ; 
bHt  when  Impeachment  is  talked  of —pro  or  con 
— it  is  only  the  lobbies  which  are  empty.  An 
amusing  scene  which  illustrates  the  apathy  of 
members  on  other  and  minor  questions  is  given 
by  our  artist  on  page  180.  It  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  discussing  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill. 
Mr.  John  W.  Chanler,  of  New  York,  had  the 
floor,  and,  standing  at  one  of  the  desks  in  the 
front  row,  spoke  for  half  an  hour  as  interest- 
ingly as  one  can  speak  on  such  a dry  subject. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Burr,  of  Illinois,  sat,  or  rather  re- 
clined, in  the  adjacent  seat,  and  so  near  that 
the  sweep  of  Mr.  Chanler’s  hand,  in  gesticu- 
lating, passed  very  close  to  Mr.  Burr’s  nose. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  a loud,  shrill 
voice,  such  as  Mr.  Chanler  possesses,  would  at 
least  have  kept  Mr.  Burr  awake.  But  the  very 
reverse  was  the  case.  Mr.  Chanlbr  had  beeu 
speaking  and  gesticulating  very  earnestly  for  less 
than  five  minutes,  when  Mr.  Burr  stretched  both 
legs  npon  his  desk,  slid  down  in  his  chair  until 
his  head  rested  on  the  cushions  of  the  back,  and 
calmly  slept  until  Impeachment  came  up  as  the 
unexpired  business,  when  he  instantly  awoke,  as 
the  Reporters’  Gallery  has  it,  with  “Mr.  Chair- 
man” on  his  lips ! 

the  race  for  the  wires. 

The  excitement  in  regard  to  Impeachment  in 
Washington  appears,  indeed,  to  be  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  newspaper  men ; and  they 
display  it  only  when  something  very  important  is 
on  the  tapis.  On  the  morning  on  which  the 
public  printer  was  to  deliver  the  impeachment 
articles  to  the  House  the  whole  force  of  newspa- 
per correspondents,  to  the  number  of  fifteeir  or 
twenty,  assembled  in  the  lobby  to  await  his  arriv- 
al. As  soon  as  he  entered  the  floor  sacred  to 
the  “ third  house”  the  crowd  of  correspondents 
rushed  at  him,  regardless  alike  of  the  warnings  of 
the  doorkeepers  and  policemen  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  public  printer.  They  pushed  him  and  his 
bundles  violently  through  an  open  door  into  a 
committee-room,  where  a House  committee  was 
discussing  some  weighty  subject ; violently  dis- 
solved the  committee  for  the  time  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  its  dignity ; grasped  the  bun- 
dles from  the  hands  of  the  printer,  cut  them  open, 
and  rifled  them  of  their  contents,  before  he  could 
resist  or  the  officers  could  interfere.  The  pre- 
cious documents  having  been  secured  by  the  ri- 
val reporters,  a race  was  made  for  the  nearest 
telegraph  office.  The  whole  force  rushed  through 
the  lobbies  regardless  of  the  persons  whom  they 
there  encountered,  and  whom  they  rudely  jostled 
aside,  past  Leutze’s  “Course  of  Empire”  with- 
out stopping  to  point  out  its  beauties  or  absurd- 
ities, and  into  the  telegraph  office  in  the  report- 
ers’ gallery  of  the  House.  Our  artist  has  given 
this  scene  as  illustrative  of  the  energy  of  the  re- 
porters, and  it  certainly  is  as  characteristic  of 
that  industrious  olass  as  the  scene  on  the  floor  is 
of  most  of  the  occupants  of  the  House. 

MR.  STEVENS’S  LAST  SPEECH  ON  IMPEACHMENT. 

Since  our  previous  issue  the  most  interesting 
events  which  have  transpired  have  been  the 
“Last  Speech  on  Impeachment,”  and  the  “Last 
Levee  of  the  President.”  Both  of  these  occurred 
on  March  2 ; and  are  illustrated  by  our  artist  on 
pages  180  and  184.  March  2 was  set  aside  for 
the  consideration  of  impeachment ; it  had  been 
duly  announced  that  Thaddeus  Stevens  would 
close  the  debate  at  three  o’clock,  and  that  a vote 
would  be  taken  promptly  on  its  conclusion.  Our 
illustration  of  the  “Last  Speech  on  Impeach- 
ment” shows  this  scene,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ever  witnessed  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Stevens  sat,  as  he  frequently  does,  near  the 
clerk’s  desk  and  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker.  "When 
he  rose  from  his  seat  and  nronounced,  in  a clear 
and  emphatic  voice,  “Never  was  a great  male- 
factor so  gently  treated  as  Andrew  Johnson,” 
even  the  noisy  galleries  became  quiet,  and  a 
deathlike  stillness  reigned  throughout  the  House. 
It  was  broken  a moment  afterward,  but  for  a mo- 
ment only,  by  the  movement  of  persons  in  the 
rear  seats  of  the  gallery  rising  to  lean  forward 
that  they  might  see  as  well  as  hear  the  speaker, 
and  by  the  general  movement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ilouse  of  the  members,  who,  walking  on  tip-toe, 
approached  the  speaker  and  gazed  up  in  his  face 
while  he  spoke.  Even  the  pages  ceased  their 
noiseless  movements  about  the  room,  and  gath- 
ered near  the  old  man,  perhaps  more  to  gaze 
upon  than  to  hear  him.  The  Chairman,  too, 
left  his  chair  and  stood  before  the  clerk’s  desk 
to  hear  and  watch  the  old  “ leader  of  the  House.” 
This  speech,  the  last  on  impeachment  in  the 
House,  will  probably  also  be  the  last  great  effort 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  as  he  is  very  weak  and  aged, 
and  has  been  warned  by  his  friends  of  an  early 
end  to  his  earthly  career. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  LAST  LEVEE. 

The  levee  of  Mr.  Johnson,  held  on  the  same 
evening  as  that  on  which  this  speech  was  made 
and  the  impeachment  articles  were  adopted,  was 
officially  announced  as  “the  last  levee  of  the 
President.”  Of  course  the  last  one  of  the  season 
was,  meant,  but  it  may  prove  to  be  his  last  in 
reality.  It  was  not  numerously  attended,  nor 
were  the  persons  present  particularly  noted,  or 
the  dresses  worn  particularly  brilliant. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  MANAGERS. 

We  give  on  the  front  page  of  this  issue  the 
portraits  of  the  seven  “Managers  of  the  Impeach- 
ment,” as  the  members  who  were  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  conduct  the  trial  on 
the  part  of  the  people  are  called.  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio,  the  chairman,  is  noted  for  his 
prominence  in  various  great  criminal  trials,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lin- 
colNj  and  he  was  also  the  Chairm«n  -f  he  House 
| Managers  who  prosecuted  West  H.  Humphreys, 
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impeached  a few  years  since  on  charges  of  utter- 
ing secession  sentiments,  preferred  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  then  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee. 
He  is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  George  S.  Boutwell,  of 
Massachusetts,  is  among  the  most  positive  and 


unflinching  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
impeachers,  and  was  originally  elected  chairman 
of  the  managers,  but  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bingham.  With  Generals  John  A.  Logan  and 
Benjamin  Buti.er  the  whole  country  is  familiar, 
their  military  and  legal  abilities  having  in  times 


past  been  made  clearly  manifest.  James  F. 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  is  now  but  forty  years  of  age, 
but  as  a leading  senator  of  his  State,  and  as  its 
representative  in  three  several  Congresses,  he  has 
displayed  mflrked  abilities,  which  entitle  him  to 
take  high  rank  as  a lawyer  even  among  those 


with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  great  trial  of 
the  age.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sixty-two  years 
of  age.  His  legal  career  has  been  a very  suc- 
cessful one,  and  he  has  served  as  a legislator  in 
the  three  last  Congresses  with  great  credit. 
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mouth.  But,  if  this  inquiry  is  to  go  on,  time  is 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  wasted  in  writing. 
I am  ready  to  go  into  the  matter  at  once.  It  is 
a very  painful  matter  for  me  to  speak  of,  and  for 
you  to  hear — ” 

There  my  mistress  stopped  him  once  more. 

“I  may  possibly  make  it  less  painful  to  you, 
and  to  my  good  servant  and  friend  here,"  she 
said,  “if  I set  the  example  of  speaking  boldly 
on  my  side.  You  suspect  Miss  Verinder  of  de- 
ceiving us  all  by  secreting  the  Diamond  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own  ? Is  that  true  ?” 

“Quite  true,  my  lady.” 

“ Very  well.  Now,  before  you  begin,  I have 
to  tell  you,  as  Miss  Verinder’s  mother,  that  she 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  what  you  suppose 
her  to  have  done.  Your  knowledge  of  her  char- 
acter dates  from  a day  or  two  since.  My  knowl- 
edge of  her  character  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  her  life.  State  your  suspicion  of  her  as  strong- 
ly as  you  please — it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
offend  me  by  doing  so.  I am  sure,  beforehand, 


method  of  conducting  my  inquiry.  Second,  as 
to  whether  Miss  Verinder  had  an  accomplice 
among  the  female  servants  in  the  house.  After 
carefully  thinking  it  over  I determined  to  con- 
duct the  inquiry  in,  what  we  should  call  at  our 
office,  a highly  irregular  manner.  For  this  rea- 
son : I had  a family  scandal  to  deal  with,  which 
it  was  my  business  to  keep  within  the  family  lim- 
its. The  less  noise  made,  and  the  fewer  stran- 
gers employed  to  help  me,  the  better.  As  to  the 
usual  course  of  taking  people  in  custody  on  sus- 
picion,. going  before  the  magistrate,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  thought 
of,  when  your  ladyship’s  daughter  was  (as  I be- 
lieved) at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business.  In 
this  case,  I felt  that  a person  of  Mr.  Betteredge’s 
character  and  position  in  the  house — knowing 
the  servants  as  he  did,  and  having  the  honor  of 
the  family  at  heart — would  be.  safer  to  take  as  an 
assistant  than  any  other  person  whom  I could  lay 
'my  hand  on.  I should  have  tried  Mr.  Blake  as 
well — but  for  one  obstacle  in  the  way.  He  saw 
the  drift  of  my  proceedings  at  a very  early  date ; 
and,  with  his  interest  in  Miss  Verinder,  any  mu- 
tual understanding  was  impossible  between  him 
and  me.  I trouble  your  ladyship  with  these  par- 
ticulars to  show  you  that  I have  kept  the  family 
secret  within  the  family  circle.  I am  the  only 
outsider  who  knows  it — and  my  professional  ex- 
istence depends  on  holding  my  tongue.  ’’ 

Here  I felt  that  my  professional  existence  de- 
pended on  not  holding  my  tongue.  To  be  held 
up  before  my  mistress,  in  my  old  age,  as  a sort  of 
deputy-policeman  was,  once  again,  more  than  my 
Christianity  was  strong  enough  to  bear. 

“ I beg  to  inform  your  ladyship,”  I said,  “that 
I never,  to  my  knowledge,  helped  this  abomin- 
able detective  business,  in  any  way,  from  first  to 
last ; and  I summon  Sergeant  Cuff  to  contradict 
me,  if  he  dares !” 

Having  giving  vent  in  those  words,  I felt  great- 
ly relieved.  Her  ladyship  honored  me  by  a little 
friendly  pat  on  the  shoulder.  I looked  with  right- 
eous indignation  at  the  Sergeant  to  see  what  he 
thought  of  such  a testimony  as  that ! The  Ser- 
geant looked  back  like  a lamb,  and  seemed  to 
like  me  better  than  ever. 

My  lady  informed  him  that  he  might  continue 
his  statement.  “I  understand,”  she  said,  “that 
you  have  honestly  done  your  best,  in  what  you 
believed  to  be  my  interest.  I am  ready  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  next.” 

“What  I have  to  say  next,”  answered  Sergeant 
Cuff,  “relates  to  Rosanna  Spearman.  I recog- 
nized the  young  woman,  as  your  ladyship  may 
remember,  when  she  brought  the  washing-book 
into  this  room.  Up  to  that  time  I was  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  Miss  Verinder  had  trusted  her 
secret  to  any  one.  When  I saw  Rosanna  I al- 
tered my  mind.  I suspected  her  at  once  of  be- 
ing privy  to  the  suppression  of  the  Diamond. 
The  poor  creature  has  met  her  death  by  a dread- 
ful end,  and  I don’t  want  your  ladyship  to  think, 


self  exactly  where  I wished  him  to  be!  ( Nota 
bene: — I am  an  average  good  Christian,  when 
you  don’t  push  my  Christianity  too  far.  And  all 
the  rest  of  you — which  is  a great  comfort — are, 
in  this  respect,  much  the  same  as  I am.) 

Sergeant  Cuff  went  on : 

“Right  or  wrong,  my  lady,”  he  said,  “ having 
drawn  my  conclusion,  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  put  it  to  the  test.  I suggested  to  your  lady- 
ship the  examination  of  all  the  wardrobes  in  the 
house.  It  was  a means  of  finding  the  article  of 
dress  which  had,  in  all  probability,  made  the 
smear ; and  it  was  a means  of  putting  my  con- 
clusion to  the  test.  How  did  it  turn  out  ? Your 
ladyship  consented ; Mr.  Blake  consented ; Mr. 
Ablewliite  consented.  Miss  Verinder  alone 
stopped  the  whole  proceeding  by  refusing  point- 
blank.  That  result  satisfied  me  that  my  view 
was  the  right  one.  If  your  ladyship  and  Mr. 
Betteredge  persist  in  not  agreeing  with  me,  you 
must  be  blind  to  what  happened  before  you  this 
very  day.  In  your  hearing,  I told  the  young 
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have  fatally  misled  you  in  this  case.  Mind ! I 
am  in  possession  of  no  private  information.  I 
am  as  absolutely  shut  out  of  my  daughter’s  con- 
fidence as  you  are.  My  one  reason  for  speaking 
positively  is  the  reason  you  have  heard  already. 

I know  my  child.” 

She  turned  to  me,  and  gave  me  her  hand.  I 
kissed  it  in  silence.  “ You  may  go  on,”  she  said, 
facing  the  Sergeant  again  as  steadily  as  ever. 

Sergeant  Cuff  bowed.  My  mistress  had  pro- 
duced but  one  effect  on  him.  His  hatchet-face 
softened  for  a moment,  as  if  he  was  sorry  for  her. 
As  to  shaking  him  in  his  own  conviction,  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  she  had  not  moved  him  by  a sin- 
gle inch.  He  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
he  began  his  vile  attack  on  Miss  Rachel’s  charac- 
ter in  these  words : 

4 4 1 must  ask  your  ladyship,”  he  said,  “ to  look 
this  matter  in  the  face,  from  my  point  of  view  as 
well  as  from  yours.  Will  you  please  to  suppose 
yourself  coming  down  here,  in  my  place,  and  with 
my  experience  ? and  will  you  ailow  me  to  men- 
tion very  briefly  what  that  experience  has  been?” 

My  mistress  signed  to  him  that  she  would  do 
this.  The  Sergeant  went  on : 

“For  the  last  twenty  years,” he  said,  44 1 have 
been  largely  employed  in  cases  of  family  scandal, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  confidential  man.  The 
one  result  of  my  domestic  practice  which  has  any 
bearing  on  the  matter  now  in  hand  is  a result 
which  I may  state  in  two  words.  It  is  well  within 
my  experience  Jthat  young  ladies  of  rank  and  po- 
sition do  occasionally  have  private  debts  which 
they  dare  not  acknowledge  to  their  nearest  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Sometimes  the  milliner  and 
jeweler  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sometimes  the 
money  is  wanted  for  purposes  which  I don’t  sus- 
pect in  this  case,  and  which  I won’t  shock  you  by 
mentioning.  Bear  in  mind  what  I have  said, 
my  lady — and  now  let  us  see  how  events  in  this 
house  have  forced  me  back  on  my  own  experi- 
ence, whether  I liked  it  or  not !” 

He  considered  with  himself  for  a moment,  and 
went  on — with  a horrid  clearness  that  forced  you 
to  understand  him ; with  an  abominable  justice 
that  favored  nobody. 

4 4 My  first  information  relating  to  the  loss  of 
the  Moonstone,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “came  to  me 
from  Superintendent  Seegrave.  He  proved  to  my 
complete  satisfaction  that  he  was  perfectly  in- 
capable of  managing  the  case.  The  one  thing 
he  said  which  struck  me  as  worth  listening  to 
was  this — that  Miss  Verinder  had  declined  to  be 
questioned  by  him,  and  had  spoken  to  him  with 
a perfectly  incomprehensible  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt. I thought  this  curious — but  I attributed 
it  mainly  to  some  clumsiness  on  the  Superintend- 
ent’s part  which  might  have  offended  the  young 
lady.  After  that  I put  it  by  in  my  mind,  and 
applied  myself,  single-handed,  to  the  case.  It 
ended,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
smear  on  the  door,  and  in  Mr.  Franklin  Blake's 
evidence  satisfying  me  that  this  same  smear,  and 
the  loss  of  the  Diamond,  were  pieces  of  the  same 
puzzle.  So  far,  if  I suspected  any  thing,  I sus- 
pected that  the  Moonstone  had  been  stolen,  and 
that  one  of  the  servants  might  prove  to  be  the 
thief.  Very  good.  In  this  state  of  things,  what 
happens?  Miss  Verinder  suddenly  comes  out 
of  her  room,  and  speaks  to  me.  I observe  three 
suspicious  appearances  in  that  young  lady.  She 
is  still  violently  agitated,  though  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  hours  have  passed  since  the  Diamond 
was  lost.  She  treats  me  as  she  has  already  treat- 
ed Superintendent  Seegrave.  And  she  is  mor- 
tally offended  with  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.  Very 
good  again.  Here  (I  say  to  myself)  is  a young 
lady  who  has  lost  a valuable  jewel — a young  lady, 


CHAPTER  XX.  — ( Continued. ) 

The  first  words,  when  we  had  taken  our  seats, 
were  spoken  by  my  lady. 

“Sergeant  Cuff,”  she  said,  “ there  was  perhaps 
some  excuse  for  the  inconsiderate  manner  in 
which  I spoke  to  you  half  an  hour  since.  I have 
no  wish,  however,  to  claim  that  excuse.  I say, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I regret  it,  if  I wronged 
you.” 

The  grace  of  voice  and  manner  with  which  she 
made  him  that  atonement  had  its  due  effect  on 
the  Sergeant.  He  requested  permission  to  justi- 
fy himself — putting  his  justification  as  an  act  of 
respect  to  my  mistress.  It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  that  he  could  be  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  calamity  which  had  shocked  us  all,  for  this 
sufficient  reason,  that  his  success  in  bringing  his 
inquiry  to  its  proper  end  depended  on  his  neither 
saying  nor  doing  any  thing  that  could  alarm  Ro- 
sanna Spearman.  He  appealed  to  me  to  testify 
whether  he  had,  or  had  not,  carried  that  object 
out.  I could,  and  did,  bear  witness  that  he  had. 
And  there,  as  I thought,  the  matter  might  have 
been  judiciously  left  to  come  to  an  end. 

Sergeant  Cuff,  however,  took  it  a step  further, 
evidently  (as  you  shall  now  judge)  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  the  most  painful  of  all  possible 
explanations  to  take  place  between  her  ladyship 
and  himself. 

4 4 1 have  heard  a motive  assigned  for  the  young 
woman’s  suicide,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “which 
may  possibly  be  the  right  one.  It  is  a motive 
quite  unconnected  with  the  case  which  I am  con- 
ducting here.  I am  bound  to  add,  however,  that 
my  own  opinion  points  the  other  way.  Some 
unbearable  anxiety,  in  connection  with  the  miss- 
ing Diamond,  has,  as  I believe,  driven  the  poor 
creature  to  her  own  destruction.  I don’t  pretend 
to  know  what  that  unbearable  anxiety  may  have 
been.  But  I think  (with  your  ladyship’s  per- 
mission) I can  lay  my  hand  on  a person  who 
is  capable  of  deciding  whether  I am  right  or 
wrong.” 

“Is  the  person  now  in  the  house?”  my  mis- 
tress asked,  after  waiting  a little. 

“The  person  has  left  the  house,  my  lady.” 

That  answer  pointed  as  straight  to  Miss  Ra- 
chel as  straight  could  be.  A silence  dropped  on 
us  which  I thought  would  never  come  to  an  end. 
Lord!  how  the  wind  howled,  and  how  the  rain 
drove  at  the  window,  as  I sat  there  waiting  for 
one  or  other  of  them  to  speak  again ! 

“Be  so  good  as  to  express  yourself  plainly,” 
said  my  lady.  4 4 Do  you  refer  to  my  daughter  ?” 

“I  do,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff,  in  so  many  words. 

My  mistress  had  her  check-book  on  the  table 
when  we  entered  the  room— no  doubt  to  pay  the 
Sergeant  his  fee.  She  now  put  it  back  in  the 
drawer.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  see  how  her 
poor  hand  trembled — the  hand  that  had  loaded 
her  old  servant  with  benefits ; the  hand  that,  I 
pray  God,  may  take  mine,  when  my  time  comes, 
and  I leave  my  place  forever ! 

“I  had  hoped,”  said  my  lady,  very  slowly  and 
quietly,  44  to  have  recompensed  your  services,  and 
to  have  parted  with  you  without  Miss  Verinder’s 
name  having  been  openly  mentioned  between  us 
as  it  has  been  mentioned  now.  My  nephew  has 
probably  said  something  of  this  before  you  came 
into  my  room  ?" 

44  Mr.  Blake  gave  his  message,  my  lady.  And 
I gave  Mr.  Blake  a reason — ” 

44  It  is  needless  to  tell  me  your  reason.  After 
what  you  have  just  said  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  you  have  gone  too  far  to  go  back.  I owe 
it  to  myself,  and  I owe  it  to  my  child,  to  insist 
on  your  remaining  here,  and  to  insist  on  your 
speaking  out.” 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  his  watch. 

“If  there  had  been  time,  my  lady,”  he  an- 
swered, “I  should  havp. pcpferraL  writing  my 
report,  instead  of  commmuCAunff-ii?  by  Word  of 
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uow  she's  gone,  that  I was  unduly  hard  oft  her. 
If  this  had  been  a common  case  of  thieving,  I 
should  have  given  Rosanna  tho  benefit  of  the 
doubt  just  as  freely  as  I should  have  given  it  to 
any  of  the  other  servants  in  the  house.  Our  ex- 
perience of  the  reformatory  women  is,  that  when 
tried  in  service — and  when  kindly  and  judiciously 
treated — they  prove  themselves  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  be  honestly  penitent,  and  honestly 
worthy  of  the  pains  taken  with  them.  But  this 
was  not  a common  case  of  thieving.  It  was  a 
case — in  my  mind — of  a deeply  planned  fraud, 
with  the  owner  of  the  Diamond  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  Holding  this  view,  the  first  consideration 
which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  in  connec- 
tion with  Rosanna,  was  this.  Would  Miss  Ve- 
rindcr  be  satisfied  (begging  your  ladyship’s  par- 
don) with  leading  us  all  to  think  that  the  Moon- 
stone was  merely  lost?  Or  would  she  go  a step 
further,  and  delude  us  into  believing  that  the 
Moonstone  was  stolen  ? In  the  latter  event,  there 
was  Rosanna  Spearman — with  the  character  of 
a thief — ready  to  her  hand;  the  person  of  all 
others  to  lead  your  ladyship  oil’,  and  to  lead  me 
off,  on  a false  scent.” 

Was  it  possible  (I  asked  myself)  that  he  could 
put  his  case  against  Miss  Rachel  and  Rosanna  in 
a more  horrid  point  of  view  than  this?  It  was 
possible,  as  you  shall  now  see. 

“I  had  another  reason  for  suspecting  the  de- 
ceased woman,”  he  said,  “which  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  stronger  still.  Who  would  be  the 
very  person  to  help  Miss  Verinder  in  raising 
money  privately  on  the  Diamond?  Rosanna 
Spearman.  No  young  lady  in  Miss  Verinder’s 
position  could  manage  such  a risky  matter  as 
that  by  herself.  A go-between  she  must  have, 
and  who  so  fit,  I ask  again,  as  Rosanna  Spear- 
man? Your  ladyship’s  deceased  house -maid 
was  at  the  top  of  her  profession  when  she  was 
a thief.  She  had  relations,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, with  one  of  the  few  men  in  London  (in  the 
money-lending  line)  who  would  advance  a large 
sum  on  such  a notable  jewel  as  the  Moonstone, 
without  asking  awkward  questions,  or  insisting 
on  awkward  conditions.  Bear  this  in  mind,  my 
lady ; and  now  let  me  show  you  how  my  suspi- 
cions have  been  justified  by  Rosanna’s  own  acts, 
and  by  the  plain  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
them.” 

He  thereupon  passed  the  whole  of  Rosanna’s 
proceedings  under  review.  You  are  already  as 
well  acquainted  with  those  proceedings  as  I am ; 
and  you  will  understand  how  unanswerably  this 
part  of  his  report  fixed  the  guilt  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  disappearance  of  the  Moonstone 
on  the  memory  of  the  poor  dead  girl.  Even  my 
mistress  was  daunted  by  what  he  said  now.  She 
made  him  no  answer  when  he  had  done.  It 
didn’t  seem  to  matter  to  the  Sergeant  whether 
he  was  answered  or  not.  On  he  went  (devil  take 
him  !),  just  as  steady  as  ever. 

“Having  stated  the  whole  case  as  I under- 
stand it,”  he  said,  “ I have  only  to  tell  your 
ladyship,  now,  what  I propose  to  do  next.  I 
see  two  ways  of  bringing  this  inquiry  success- 
fully to  an  end.  One  of  those  ways  I look  upon 
as  a certainty.  The  other,  I admit,  is 'a  bold 
experiment,  and  nothing  more.  Your  ladyship 
shall  decide.  Shall  we  take  the  certainty  first  ?’’ 

My  mistress  made  him  a sign  to  take  his  own 
way,  and  choose  for  himself. 

“ Thank  you,  ” said  the  Sergeant.  ‘ ‘We’ll  be- 
gin with  the  certainty,  as  your  ladyship  is  so  good 
as  to  leave  it  to  me.  Whether  Miss  Verinder 
remains  at  Frizinghall,  or  whether  she  returns 
here,  I propose,  in  either  case,  to  keep  a careful 
watch  on  all  her  proceedings — on  the  people  she 
sees,  on  the  rides  or  walks  she  may  take,  and  on 
the  letters  she  may  write  or  receive.” 

“What  next?”  asked  my  mistress. 

“I  shall  next,”  answered  the  Sergeant,  “re- 
quest your  ladyship’s  leave  to  introduce  into  the 
house,'  as  a servant  in  the  place  of  Rosanna  Spear- 
man, a woman  accustomed  to  private  inquiries  of 
this  sort,  for  whose  discretion  I can  answer.” 

“ What  next?”  repeated  my  mistress. 

“Next,”  proceeded  the  Sergeant,  “and  last, 
I propose  to  send  one  of -my  brother-officers  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  that  money-lender  in 
London,  whom  I mentioned  just  now  as  formerly 
acquainted  with  Rosanna  Spearman— and  whose 
name  and  address,  your  ladyship  may  rely  on  it, 
have  been  communicated  by  Rosanna  to  Miss 
Verinder.  I don’t  deny  that  the  course  of  action 
I am  now  suggesting  will  cost  money  and  con- 
sume time.  But  the  result  is  certain.  We  run 
a line  round  the  Moonstone,  and  we  draw  that 
line  closer  and  closer  till  we  fiud  it  in  Miss  Ve- 
rinder's  possession,  supposing  she  decides  to  keep 
it.  If  her  debts  press,  and  she  decides  on  send- 
ing it  away,  then  we  have  our  man  ready,  and 
we  meet  the  Moonstone  on  its  arrival  in  Lon- 
don.” 

To  hear  her  own  daughter  made  the  subject 
of  such  a proposal  as  this  stung  my  mistress 
into  speaking  angrily  for  the  first  time. 

“ Consider  your  proposal  declined,  in  every 
particular,”  she  said.  “And  go  on  to  your 
other  way  of  bringing  the  inquiry  to  an  end.” 

“My  other  way,”  said  the  Sergeant,  going  on 
as  easv  as  ever,  “is  to  try  that  bold  experiment 
to  which  1 have  alluded.  ' I tliink  I have  formed 
a pretty  correct  estimate  of  Miss  Verinder’s  tem- 
perament. She  is  quite  capable  (according  to 
my  belief)  of  committing  a daring  fraud.  But 
she  is  too  hot  and  impetuous  in  temper,  and  too 
little  accustomed  to  deceit  as  a habit,  to  act  the 
hypocrite  in  small  things,  and  to  restrain  herself 
under  all  provocations.  Her  feelings,  in  this 
case,  have  repeateclly  got  beyond  her  control, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  plainly  her  interest 
to  conceal  them.  It  is  on  this  peculiarity  in  her 
character  that  I now  propose  to  act.  I want  to 
rive  her  a great  shock  suddenly,  under  arcum- 
stances  which  will  touch  her  to  the  quick.  In 
plain  English,  I want  to  tell  Miss  Verinder,  with- 
out  a word  of  warning,  of  Rosanna’s  death,  on  the 
chance  that  her  %Ung8  wiH  hurry  her 


into  making  a clean  breast  of  it.  Does  your  la- 
dyship accept  that  alternative  ?” 

, My  mistreas  astonished  me  beyond  all  power 
of  expression,  fcihe  answered  him  on  the  in- 
stant : 

“Yes;  I do." 

“The  pony-chaise  is  ready,”  said  the  Ser- 
geant. “I  wish  your  ladyship  good-morning.” 

My  lady  held  up  her  hand,  and  stopped  him 
at  the  door. 

“My  daughter’s  be#ter  feelings  shall  be  ap- 
pealed to,  as  you  propose,  ” she  said.  ‘ ‘ But  I 
claim  the  right,  as  her  mother,  of  putting  her  to 
the  test  myself.  You  will  remain  here  if  you 
please  ; and  I will  go  to  Frizinghall.” 

For  once  in  his  life  the  great  Cuff  stood  speech- 
less with  amazement,  like  an  ordinary  man. 

My  mistress  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  her 
water-proof  things.  It  was  still  pouring  with 
rain;  and  the  close  carriage  had  gone,  as  you 
know,  with  Miss  Rachel  to  Frizinghall.  I tried 
tp  dissuade  her  ladyship  from  facing  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  Quite  useless ! I asked  leave 
to  go  with  her,  and  hold  the  umbrella.  She 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  The  pony-chaise  came 
round,  with  the  groom  in  charge.  “You  may 
rely  on  two  things,”  she  said  to  Sergeaut  Cuff, 
in  the  hall.  ‘ ‘ I will  try  the  experiment  on  Miss 
Verinder  as  boldly  as  you  could  try  it  yourself. 
And  I will  inform  you  of  the  result,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  before  the  last  train  leaves 
for  London. to-night.” 

With  that  she  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and, 
taking  the  reins  herself,  drove  off  to  Frizinghall. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

My  mistress  having  left  us  I had  leisure  to 
think  of  Sergeant  Cuff.  I found  him  sitting  in 
a snug  corner  of  the  hall  consulting  his  memo- 
randum book,  and  curling  up  viciously  at  the 
corners  of  the  lips. 

“Making  notes  of  the  case?”  I asked. 

“No,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “Looking  to  see 
what  my  next  professional  engagement  is.” 

“ Oh !”  1 said.  “You  think  it’s  all  over,  then, 
here  ?” 

“I  think,”  answered  Sergeant  Cuff,  “that 
Lady  Verinder  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in 
England.  1 also  think  a rose  much  better  worth 
looking  at  than  a diamond.  Where  is  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Betteredge  ?” 

There  was  no  getting  a word  more  out  of  him 
on  the  matter  of  the  Moonstone.  He  had  lost 
all  interest  in  his  own  inquiry;  and  he  would 
persist  in  looking  for  the  gardener.  An  hour 
afterward  I heard  them  at  high  words  in  the 
conservatory,  with  the  dog-rose  once  more  at 
the  bottom  of  the  dispute. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  my  business  to  find 
out  whether  Mr.  Franklin  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution to  leave  us  by  the  afternoon  train.  After 
having  been  informed  of  the  conference  in  my 
lady’s  room,  and  of  how  it  had  ended,  he  imme- 
diately^decided  on  waiting  to  hear  the  news  from 
Frizinghall.  This  very  natural  alteration  in  his 
plans — which,  with  ordinary  people,  would  have 
•led  to  nothing  in  particular — proved,  in  Mr. 
Franklin’s  case,  to  have  one  objectionable  re- 
sult. It  left  him  unsettled,  with  a legacy  of 
idle  time  on  his  hands,  and  in  so  doing  it  let 
out  all  the  foreign  sides  of  his  character,  one 
on  the  top  of  another,  like  rats  out  of  a bag. 

Now  as  an  Italian-Englishman,  now  as  a Ger- 
man-Englishman,  and  now  as  a French-English- 
man,  he  drifted  in  and  out  of  all  the  sitting- 
rooms  in  the  house,  with  nothing  to  talk  of  but 
Miss  Rachel’s  treatment  of  him ; and  with  no- 
body to  address  himself  to  but  me.  I found  him 
(for  example)  in  the  library,  sitting  under  the 
map  of  Modem  Italy,  and  quite  unaware  of  any 
other  method  of  meeting  Ins  troubles  except  the 
method  of  talking  about  them.  “I  have  several 
worthy  aspirations,  Betteredge ; but  what  am  I 
to  do  with  them  now?  I am  full  of  dormant 
good  qualities,  if  Rachel  would  only  have  helped 
me  to  bring  them  out!”  He  was  so  eloquent  in 
drawing  the  picture  of  his  own  neglected  merits, 
and  so  pathetic  in  lamenting  over  it  when  it  was 
done,  that  I felt  quite  at  my  wit’s  end  how  to 
console  him,  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
that  here  was  a case  for  the  wholesome  applica- 
tion of  a bit  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  I hobbled 
out  to  my  -own*  room  and  hobbled  back  with 
that  immortal  book.  Nobody  in  the  library! 
The  map  of  Modem  Italy  stared  at  me;  and 
I stared  at  the  map  of  Modem  Italy. 

I tried  the  drawing-room.  There  was  his 
handkerchief  on  the  floor,  to  prove  that  he  had 
drifted  in.  And  there  was  the  empty  room,  to 
prove  that  he  had  drifted  out  again. 

I tried  the  dining-room,  and  discovered  Sam- 
uel with  a biscuit  and  a glass  of  sherry,  silently 
investigating  the  empty  air.  A minute  since 
Mr.  Franklin  had  rung  furiously  for  a little  light 
refreshment.  On  its  production,  in  a violent 
hurry,  by  Samuel,  Mr.  Franklin  had  vanished 
before  the  bell  down  stairs  had  quite  done  ring- 
ing with  the  pull  he  had  given  to  it. 

I tried  the  morning-room  and  found  him  at 
last.  There  he  was  at  the  window,  drawing 
hieroglyphics  with  his  finger  in  the  damp  on 
the  glass. 

“ Your  sherry  is  waiting  tor  you,  Sir,”  I said 
to  him.  I might  as  well  have  addressed  my- 
self to  one  of  the  four  w'alls  of  the  room ; he 
was  down  in  the  bottomless  deep  of  his  own 
meditations,  past  all  pulling  up.  “How  do 
you  explain  Rachel’s  conduct,  Betteredge  ?”  was 
the  only  answer  I received.  Not  being  ready 
with  the  needful  reply  I produced  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, in  which  I am  firmly  persuaded  some  "ex- 
planation might  have  been  found,  if  we  had 
only  searched  long  enough  for  it.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin shut  up  Robinson  Crusoe  and  floundered 
into  his  German-English  gibberish  on  the  spot. 
“Why  not  look  into  it?”  he  said,  as  if  I had 
personally  objected  to  looking  into  it.  “Why 


the  devil  lose  your  patience,  Betteredge,  when 
patience  is  all  that’s  wanted  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  ? Don’t  interrupt  me.  Rachel’s  couduct 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  you  will  only  do  her 
the  common  justice  to  take  the  Objective  view 
first,  and  the  Subjective  view  next,  and  the  Ob- 
jective-Subjective view  to  wind  up  with.  What 
do  we  know?  We  know  that  the  loss  of  the 
Moonstone,  on  Thursday  morning  last,  threw 
her  into  a state  of  nervous  excitement  from 
which  she  has  not  recovered  yet.  Do  you  mean 
to  deny  the  Objective  view',  so  far  ? Very  well, 
then — don’t  interrupt  me.  Now,  being  in  a state 
of  nervous  excitement,  how  are  we  to  expect  that 
she  should  behave  as  she  might  otherwise  have 
behaved  to  any  of  the  people  about  her  ? Ar- 
guing in  this  way,  from  within-outward,  what 
do  we  reach?  We  reach  the  Subjective  view. 
I defy  you  to  controvert  the  Subjective  view'. 
Very  well,  then — what  follows  ? Good  Heavens ! 
the  Objective-Subjective  explanation  follows,  of 
course!  Rachel,  properly  sneaking,  is  not  Ra- 
chel, but  Somebody  Else.  Do  I flSind  being  cru- 
elly treated  by  Somebody  Else  ? You  are  unrea- 
sonable enough,  Betteredge ; but  you  can  hardly 
accuse  me  of  that.  Then  how*  does  it  end  ? It 
ends,  in  spite  of  your  confounded  English  nar- 
rowness and  prejudice,  in  my  being  perfectly 
happy  and  comfortable.  Where's  the  sherry  ?” 

My  head  was  by  this  time  in  such  a condition 
that  I wras  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  my  own 
head  or  Mr.  Franklin’s.  In  this  deplorable  state 
I contrived  to  do,  what  I take  to  have  been,  three 
Objective  things.  I got  Mr.  Franklin  his  sherry ; 
I retired  to  my  own  room ; and  I solaced  myself 
with  the  most  composing  pipe  of  tobacco  I ever 
remember  to  have  smoked  in  my  life. 

Don’t  suppose,  however,  that  I was  quit  of  Mr. 
Franklin  on  such  easy  terms  as  these.  Drifting 
again  out  of  the  morning-room  into  the  hall  he 
found  his  wray  to  the  offices  next,  smelt  my  pipe, 
and  was  instantly  reminded  that  he  hail  been 
simple  enough  to  give  up  smoking  for  Miss  Ra- 
chel’s sake.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he 
burst  in  on  me  with  his  cigar-case,  and  came 
out  strong  on  the  one  everlasting  subject  in  his 
neat,  witty,  unbelieving,  French  way.  “ Give  me 
a light,  Betteredge.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  can  have  smoked  as  long  as  I have,  with- 
out discovering  that  there  is  a complete  system 
for  the  treatment  of  women  at  the  bottom  of  his 
cigar-case  ? Follow  me  carefully,  and  I’ll  prove 
it  in  two  words.  You  choose  a cigar,  you  try  it, 
and  it  disappoints  you.  What  do  you  do  upon 
that?  You  throw  it  away  and  try  another. 
Now  observe  the  application!  You  choose  a 
woman,  you  try  her,  and  she  breaks  your  heart. 
Fool!  take  a lesson  from  your  cigar-cuse.  Throw 
her  away  and  try  another !” 

I shook  my  head  at  that.  Wonderfully  clev- 
er, 1 dare  say,  but  my  own  experience  was  dead 
against  it.  “In  the  time  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bet- 
teredge,” I said,  “I  felt  pretty  often  inclined  to 
try  your  philosophy,  Mr.  Franklin.  But  the  law 
insists  on  your  smoking  your  cigar,  Sir,  when  you 
have  once  chosen  it.”  I pointed  that  observa- 
tion with  a wink.  Mr.  Franklin  burst  out  laugh- 
ing— and  we  were  as  merry  as  crickets,  until  the 
next  new  side  of  his  character  turned  up  in  due 
course.  So  things  went  on  with  my  young  master 
and  me ; and  so  (while  the  Sergeant  and  the  gar- 
dener were  wrangling  over  the  roses)  we  two  sjient 
the  interval  before  the  news  caine  back  from  Fri- 
zinghall. 

The  pony-chaise  returned  a good  half  hour  be- 
fore I had  ventured  to  expect  it.  My  lady  had 
decided  to  remain,  for  the  present,  at  her  sister’s 
house.  The  groom  brought  two  letters  from  his 
mistress ; one  addressed  to  Mr.  Franklin,  and 
the  other  to  me. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  letter  I sent  to  him  in  the  li- 
brary— into  which  refuge  his  driftings  had  now 
taken  him  for  the  second  time.  My  own  letter  I 
read  in  my  own  room.  A check,  which  dropped 
out  when  I opened  it,  informed  me  (before  1 had 
mastered  the  contents)  that  Sergeant  Cuff’s  dis- 
missal from  the  inquiry  after  the  Moonstone  was 
now  a settled  thing. 

I sent  to  the  conservatory  to  say  that  I wished 
to  speak  to  the  Sergeant  directly.  He  appeared, 
with  his  mind  full  of  the  gardener  and  the  dog- 
rose,  declaring  that  the  equal  of  Mr.  Begbie  for 
obstinacy  never  had  existed  yet,  and  never  would 
exist  again.  I requested  him  to  dismiss  such 
wretched  trifling  as  this  from  our  conversation, 
and  to  give  his  best  attention  to  a really  serious 
matter.  Upon  that  he  exerted  himself  sufficient- 
ly to  notice  the  letter  in  my  hand.  “Ah!”  he 
said  in  a weary  way,  “you  have  heard  from  her 
ladyship.  Have  1 any  thing  to  do  with  it,  Mr. 
Betteredge?” 

“You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  Sergeant.”  I 
thereupon  read  him  the  letter  (with  my  best  em- 
phasis and  discretion),  in  the  following  words : 

“My  good  Gauriel, — I request  you  will  in- 
form Sergeant  Cuff  that  I have  performed  the 
promise  I made  to  him ; with  this  result,  so  far 
as  Rosanna  Spearman  is  concerned.  Miss  Ve- 
rinder solemnly  declares  that  she  has  never  spok- 
en a word  in  private  to  Rosanna,  since  that  un- 
happy  woman  first  entered  my  house.  They  nev- 
er met,  even  accidentally,  on  the  night  when  the 
Diamond  was  lost;  and  no  communication  of 
any  sort  whatever  took  place  between  them,  from 
the  Thursday  morning  when  the  alarm  was  first 
raised  in  the  house,  to  this  present  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon, when  Miss  Verinder  left  us.  After  tell- 
ing my  daughter,  suddenly  and  in  so  many 
words,  of  Rosanna  Spearman's  suicide — this  is 
what  come  of  it.” 

Having  reached  that  point  I looked  up  and 
asked  Sergeant  Cuff  what  he  thought  of  the  let- 
ter, so  far  ? 

“I  should  only  offend  you  if  I expressed  my 
opinion,”  answered  the  -Sergeant.  “Go  on,  Mr. 
Betteredge,”  he  said,  with  the  most  exasperating 
resigna ti on ; “go  on. ” 


When  I remembered  that  this  man  had  had 
the  audacity  to  complain  of  our  gardener’s  obsti- 
nacy my  tongue  itched  to  “go  on”  in  other  words 
than  my  mistress’s.  This  time,  however,  my 
Christianity  held  firm.  I proceeded  steadily  with 
her  ladyship's  letter : 

“Having  appealed  to  Miss  Verinder  in  the 
manner  which  the  officer  thought  most  desirable, 
I spoke  to  her  next  in  the  manner  which  I myself 
thought  most  likely  to  impress  her.  On  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  before  my  daughter  left  my  roof, 
I privately  wanted  her  that  she  was  exposing  her- 
self to  suspicion  of  the  'most  unendurable  and 
most  degrading  kind.  I have  now  told  her,  in 
the  plainest  terms,  that  my  apprehensions  have 
been  realized. 

“Her  answer  to  this,  on  her  own  solemn  af- 
firmation, is  as  plain  as  words  can  be.  In  the 
first  place,  she  -owes  no  money  privately  to  any 
living  creature.  In  the  second  place,  the  Dia- 
mond is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  in  her 
possession,  siuce  she  put  it  into  her  cabinet  on 
Wednesday  night. 

* ‘ The  confidence  which  my  daughter  has  placed 
in  me  goes  no  farther  than  this.  She  maintains 
an  obstinate  silence  when  I ask  her  if  she  can 
explain.the  disappearance  of  the  Diamond.  She 
refuses,  with  tears,  when  I appeal  to  her  to  speak 
out  for  my  sake.  ‘The  day  will  come  when 
you  will  know  why  I am  careless  about  being 
suspected,  and  why  I am  silent  even  to  you.  I 
have  done  much  to  make  my  mother  pity  me — 
nothing  to  make  my  mother  blush  for  me.  ’ Those 
are  my  daughter’s  own  words. 

“After  what  has  passed  between  the  officer  and 
me,  I think — stranger  as  he  is — that  he  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  what  Miss  Verinder  has 
said  as  well  as  you.  Read  my  letter  to  him,  and 
then  place  in  his  hands  the  cheek  which  I inclose. 
In  resigning  all  further  claim  on  Ills  services,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I am  convinced  of  his  hon- 
esty and  his  intelligence ; but  I am  more  firmly 
persuaded  than  ever  that  the  circumstances,  in 
this  case,  have  fatally  misled  him.” 

There  the  letter  ended.  Before  presenting  the 
check,  I asked  Sergeant  Cuff  if  he  had  any  re- 
mark to  make. 

“It’s  no  part  of  my  duty,  Mr.  Betteredge,”  he 
answered,  “to  make  remarks  on  a case  when  I 
have  done  with  it.  ” 

T tossed  the  check  across  the  table  to  him. 
“ Do  you  believe  in  that  part  of  her  ladyship’s 
letter?”  I said,  indignantly. 

The  Sergeant  looked  at  the  cheek,  and  lifted 
his  dismal  eyebrows  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
ladyship’s  liberality. 

‘ ‘ This  is  such  a generous  estimate  of  the  val- 
ue of  my  time,”  he  said,  “that  I feel  bound  to 
make  some  return  for  it.  I’ll  bear  in  mind  the 
amount  in  this  check,  Mr.  Betteredge,  when  the 
time  comes  round  for  remembering  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?”  I asked. 

“ Her  ladyship  has  smoothed  matters  over  for 
the  present  very  cleverly,”  6aid  the  Sergeant. 
“ But  this  family  scandal  is  of  the  sort  that  bursts 
up  again  when  you  least  expect  it.  We  shall 
have  more  detective  business  on  our  hands,  Sir, 
before  the  Moonstone  is  many  months  older.” 

If  those  words  meant  any  thing,  and  if  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  them  meant  any  thing — 
it  came  to  this.  My  mistress’s  letter  had  proved, 
to  his  mind,  that  Miss  Rachel  was  hardened 
enough  to  resist  the  strongest  appeal  that  could 
be  addressed  to  her,  and  that  she  had  deceived 
her  own  mother  (good  God,  under  what  circum- 
stances!) by  a series  of  abominable  lies.  How 
other  people,  in  my  place,  might  have  replied  to 
the  Sergeant  I don’t  know.  I answered  what  he 
had  said  in  these  plain  terms : 

‘ ‘ Sergeant  Cuff,  I consider  your  last  observa- 
tion as  an  insult  to  my  lady  and  her  daughter!” 

“ Mr.  Betteredge,  consider  it  as  a warning  to 
yourself,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  mark.” 

Hot  and  angry  as  I was,  the  infernal  confi- 
dence with  which  he  gave  me  that  answer  closed 
my  lips. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  NEW  SETTLE- 
MENT. 

When  old  Doctor  Smith  died  he  left  his  young 
partner,  Doctor  Stryker,  with  twice  as  much  on 
his  hands  as  one  man  could  well  attend  to — not 
that  he  would  have  ever  acknowledged  as  much 
— and  so  nobody  at  the  village  was  surprised 
when  one  morning  we  were  told  that  a new 
medical  practitioner  had  settled  among  us.  Ho 
had  taken  a very  neat  little  office  in  a good  loca- 
tion ; and  there  was  his  sign,  as  clear  as  black  and 
gold  could  make  it,  “Dr.  Alfred  Lowry.” 

Where  he  came  from  or  who  he  was  nobody 
seemed  to  know.  He  seemed,  however,  to  make 
acquaintances  easily,  and  certainly  his  appearance 
was  in  his  favor.  He  was  a tall,  fine-looking 
elderly  gentleman,  as  straight  as  a post,  with  a 
tremendous  gray  heard,  and  a bushy  head  of 
iron -gray  hair,  llis  face  w-as  not  wrinkled 
m*ch,  what  you  could  see  of  it ; and  w’hen  his 
spectacles  were  off  he  exhibited  a fine  pair  of 
piercing  black  eyes.  He  seemed  a very  nice 
sort  of  a man,  only  he  had  a great  faculty  for 
parrying  questions,  and  we  couldn’t  pump  him 
at  ail.  He  attended  church  regularly,  and  was 
so  liberal  and  appeared  to  care  so  little  about 
practice  that  we  soon  made  our  minds  up  that  he 
was  not  poor. 

Plenty  of  business  came  to  liim  whether  he 
wanted  it  or  not — a man  like  the  Doctor  can  al- 
ways do  well  in  the  country. 

He  made  great  friends  with  the  young  folks, 
for  he  was  a very  accomplished  man.  He  w rote 
verses,  and  he  was  quite  a musician ; but  he  did 
all  that  sort  of  thing  in  such  a fatherly  sort  of 
way  that  it  did  not  look  at  all  out  of  place. 

‘‘Any  thing  to  amuse  the  children!”  was  a 
phrase  lie  was  never  tired  of  repeating. 

I took  to  him  from  the  first;  brt  our  next 
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neighbors,  Deacon  Senter’s  people,  stock  to  Dr. 
Stryker.  I told  them  that  thev  did  so  because 
Dr*  Stryker  stuck  so  close  to  Fanny.  Not  that 
Fanny  disliked  our  now  friend  indeed,  if  Dr. 
Lowry  had  been  a younger  man  he  would  have 
had  all  the  girls  by  the  ears  about  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  thought  that  nothing 
we  got  up  was  complete,  from  a picnic  to  a mite 
society,  unless  Dr.  Lowry  would  give  us  his  pleas- 
ant, grave  face,  and  his  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
but  most  skillful  assistance. 

After  a while  he  came  to  board  at  our  house, 
and  then  I liked  him  better  than  ever.  In  fact,  I 
almost  caught  myself  once  or  twice  wishing  that 
he  was  not  so  old. 

So  things  went  on  until  last  summer,  and  then 
he  had  been  there  a year ; but  we  knew  no  more 
about  him  than  at  first,  except  that  we  had  a 
vague  idea  that  he  had  lived  South  and  been 
driven  away  by  the  war.  It  was  along  in  June 
that  Fanny  Senter  told  me  they  were  to  have  a 
lady-boarder  for  the  summer.  They  had  put  an 
advertisement  in  a city  paper  and  received  an 
answer  from — oh  such  a nice  lady ! Her  name 
was  Mrs.  Loring,  a widow  lady  from  the  city ; 
and  in  a few  days  she  came  with  a great  deal  of 
baggage,  but  all  alone. 

She  was  a handsome  little  woman,  not  over 
twenty-five  years  old,  I thought ; a blonde  with 
dark  eyes,  but  her  face  had  a very  sad  expres- 
sion, though  her  widow’s  cap  wa6  explanation 
enough  for  that. 

When  she  came  it  happened  that  Dr.  Lowry 
was  absent  for  a few  days.  He  had  a way  of 
making  visits  now  and  then,  no  one  knew  where, 
unless  it  was  to  the  city  after  books. 

I was  always  running  in  to  see  Fanny  in  those 
days,  and  I soon  got  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Loring.  She  was  not  in  good  health,  but  hoped 
that  the  country  air  would  do  her  good.  We 
were  making  our  arrangements  for  a picnic  a day 
or  two  after  her  arrival,  but  we  were  neither  of 
us  good  at  planning. 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  said  Fanny  at  last,  “how 
provoking  it  is  that  Dr.  Lowry  is  not  here ! I 
can’t  get  along  without  him  !” 

Mrs.  Loring  looked  up  from  her  book,  and 
asked, 

‘ ‘ And  who  is  Dr.  LoWry  ?” 

“Oh,  he  is  just  the  dearest  old  gentleman  in 
the  world,  and  we  want  him  just  now’.” 

“ I declare,  Fanny,”  said  1,  “ I do  believe  you 
are  in  love  with  Dr.  Lowry.” 

“And  so  I am,”  said  she;  “he  is  worth  all 
the  idle  young  men  in  the  village. " 

“Dr.  Stryker  included ?” 

“ Yes,  Dr.  Stryker  included.” 

But  Fanny  blushed  a little  as  she  said  this,  for 
we  were  always  teasing  her  about  • the  young 
physician.  He  was  not  a very  handsome  fellow, 
but  he  certainly  had  pursued  Fanny  Senter  long 
enough  to  have  made  some  impression  on  almost 
any  woman. 

She  rattled  on,  however:  “I  don’t  care  if  he 
is  a trifle  old;  he  sings,  and  plays  the  piano, 
and  he  writes  the  most  beautiful  verses.  ” 

“Quite  a wonderful  old  Doctor,”  said  Mrs. 
Loring;  “won’t  yon  let  me  see  some  of  his 
verses?  Of  course  he  has  dedicated  some  to 
you.” 

“Of  course  he  has,”  said  Fanny,  “and  I am 
proud  of  them.” 

I could  not  tell  whether  she  said  this  in  bravado 
or  not,  but  off  she  ran  after  the  verses,  and  when 
she  came  back  she  read  them  aloud  herself. 
They  w'ere  not  very  w onderful,  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  Fanny  evidently  thought  they  were. 
What  on  earth  Mrs.  Loring  could  admire  in  them 
I could  not  imagine,  but  she  asked, 

“Let  me  see  them,  please and  Fanny  hand- 
ed them  to  her.  The  widow  was  quite  unwell 
that  da}’,  and  w’hile  she  was  reading  the  verses 
she  turned  so  pale  that  Fanny  and  I were  almost 
scared.  She  read  them  through  slowly,  as  if  she 
was  trying  to  get  them  by  heart,  and  then  she 
said,  “I  think  I must  go  and  lie  down  awhile,  I 
am  a little  unwell.  Which  is  the  best  physician, 
Dr.  Stryker  or  Dr.  Lowry  ?” 

“ Oh,  they  are  both  good,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  I shall  not  want  them  both,  I hope, 
and  if  I send  for  any  it  will  be  the  young  one.  I 
hate  old  fogies.” 

“ I)r.  Lowry  is  not  an  old  fogy,”  said  Fanny, 
indignantly. 

“Oh,  1 forgot  what  a favorite  he  was!”  said 
Mrs.  Loring,  and  there  was  something  strange  in 
her  voice  as  she  said  it ; but -she  was  just  leaving 
the  room  then,  und  Fanny  only  said, 

“ Well,  Dr.  Stryker  is  coming  here  this  after- 
noon, and  if  you  want  to  see  him  I will  tell  him 
so.” 

“Please  do,”  said  Mrs.  Loring. 

That  very  afternoon  Dr.  Lowry  got  home,  and 
when  1 told  him  about  the  picnic  he  volunteered 
to  go  right  in  to  Deacon  Senter’s  with  me.  He 
carried  along  some  music  he  had  bought  for 
Fanny.  Mrs.  Loring  was  still  in  her  room,  and 
after  a wild  sort  of  laughing  talk  the  old  doctor 
sat  down  at  the  piano.  He  had  a very  good 
voice  for  a man  of  his  age,  and  he  fairly  aston- 
ished us  this  time,  for  he  struck  up  in  German 
instead  of  English.  It  was  a student  song,  and 
after  he  had  sung  it  he  told  us  that  he  had  learned 
it  when  he  was  studying  medicine  in  Europe.  It 
was  a loud  and  spirited  thing,  and  his  voice 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  house  while  he  was  sing- 
ing. 

We  were  talking  about  music  and  the  picnic, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  when  Dr.  Stryker  came 
in.  We  had  expected  him,  and  Fanny  jumped 
up  at  once,  saying, 

‘ ‘ Dr.  Stryker,  I believe  Mrs.  Loring  wants  to 
see  you ; I will  run  in  and  ask  her.  ” 

She  was  only  gone  a couple  of  minutes  when 
she  came  back  in  an  excited  sort  of  way. 

“Oh,  Doctor,”  said  she,  “you  must  come  in 
right  away,  Mrs.  Loring  is  very  ill  indeed.  I 
am  really  scared,  and  it  is  quite  sudden.” 

■,  Dr.  Lowry  howod[  himaolf  out-.v^r . quietly, 


and  the  rest  of  us  went  into  Mrs.  Loring’s  room. 
She  had  evidently  been  trying  to  write  some  let- 
ters, for  her  writing-desk  stood  by  the  bed,  but 
she  lay  there  now  in  a high  fever,  and  quite 
delirious. 

Dr.  Stryker  asked  a great  many  questions,  but 
we  could  not  tell  him  much,  and  he  seemed  more 
than  a little  put  out  and  puzzled.  It  was  an  un- 
usual case,  he  said,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  to 
do. 

When  he  went  out  I felt  pretty  sure  that  he 
was  going  to  consult  with  old  Dr.  Lowry,  for 
tvey  were  good  friends  in  spite  of  their  pro- 
bnal  rivalry ; but  we  girls  went  to  work  and 
undressed  Mrs."  Loring  and  put  her  to  bed.  Fan- 
ny then  said  she  would  stay  with  her,  and  I 
went  home  after  some  work,  intending  to  come 
back  again.  I found  that  Dr.  Stiyker  had  not 
been  there,  but  he  soon  came  in,  and  interrupted 
me  while  I was  telling  my  old  friend  about  the 
6ick  lady. 

“Dr.  Lowry,”  said  he,  “I  must  ask  you  to 
go  over  this  evening  and  take  a look  at  my  new 
patient.  I think  likely  you  can  aid  me  in  un- 
derstanding the  case.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ 111  come  over  now, 
if  you  say  so.” 

“ I wish  you  would,  at  once,  for  I fear  that  it 
is  a dangerous  case.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  we  all  went 
over  together. 

We  found  Fanny  sitting  by  the  bedside,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Mrs.  Loring  was  getting  worse. 
She  did  not  recognize  any  of  us.  Dr.  Lowry  felt 
of  her  pulse,  and  looked  graver  than  I had  ever 
seen  him.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  indeed 
almost  painfully  anxious,  and  he  muttered  some- 
thing about  “brain”  and  “nerves”  that  I did 
not  half  hear.  Then  he  turned  to  Fanny  Senter, 
and  asked  her, 

“Has  she  been  here  long ?” 

“ Only  a few  days.” 

“ Where  are  her  friends?  They  ought  to  be 
notified  at  once.” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know.  She  was  just  writing 
a letter,  I think,  when  she  was  taken  sick.  Here 
it  is  on  the  desk.” 

I must  say  it  looked  like  an  odd  thing  to  do, 
but  then  he  was  a physician,  for  he  took  it  up 
and  looked  it  slowly  over,  saying, 

“It  may  give  us  some  information,  and  we 
must  not  stand  upon  ceremony  in  a case  like 
this.”  , 

He  stood  by  the  window  as  he  read  it,  and  he 
did  not  turn  around  for  over  a minute. 

“There  is  no  address  here,”  he  said;  “but 
there  is  enough  in  this  letter  to  show  that  she  is 
suffering  from  some  mental  shock,  and  we  can 
guide  our  treatment  accordingly.  ” 

Then  the  two  doctors  went  out  for  a consulta- 
tion, and  Fanny  and  I sat  down  by  the  bed.  The 
sufferer  seemed  to  be  talking  to  somebody,  and 
now  and  then  we  could  understand  what  she  said. 

“It  was  all  false ! Oh,  how  cruel ! It  was  a 
slander !” 

And  she  kept  repeating  this  with  a sort  of  low, 
moaning  voice. 

Pretty  soon  Dr.  Stryker  came  back  again 
alone. 

“ We  have  concluded,”  said  he,  “ that  one  of 
us  had  better  stay  here  and  watch  the  indications. 
I will  remain  until  evening,  and  then  Dr.  Lowry 
will  come.  He  is  very  kind,  for  I have  some 
other  cases  that  I must  attend  to.” 

I went  home  to  look  after  supper,  and  when 
that  was  over  Dr.  Lowry  bade  us  good-evening 
and  returned  to  Deacon  Senter’s,  telling  me  I 
might  look  in,  if  I wanted  to,  before  I went  to 
bed. 

I was  impatient  to  do  so,  but  I did  not  want  to 
intrude,  and  so  I waited  until  about  nine  o’clock. 
Then  I stole  in  as  still  as  a ghost.  The  room 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  Fanny  and  the  Doctor 
were  conversing  in  whispers  by  the  window. 

“ I don’t  think  Dr.  Stryker  would  fancy  that,” 
I thought,  for  to  my  eyc6  the  young  doctor  was 
not  half  so  good-looking  as  the  old  one.  There 
was  something  confidential  in  what  they  were 
saying,  for  Fanny  started  suddenly  as  she  saw 
me  coming  in,  and  the  Doctor  kept  looking  out 
of  the  window.  Fanny  said, 

“ Mrs.  Loring  has  been  quite  delirious,  but  she 
seems  to  be  better  now.  You  must  take  a good 
long  sleep  to-night,  for  we  may  want  you  to  watch 
to-morrow  night.” 

This  was  hint  enough,  and  I did  not  stay  long; 
but  it  took  me  a long  time  to  get  to  sleep  after  I 
got  home.  There  wras  something  so  odd  about 
the  whole  affair,  and  I was  so  sorry  for  poor  Mrs. 
Loring. 

The  next  day,  however,  Dr.  Lowry  informed 
me  that  the  patient  was  much  better ; in  fact,  quite 
in  her  right  mind,  and  he  had  resigned  her  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Stryker.  And  so  I found  matters 
when  I went  over.  Poor  Mrs.  Loring  was  dread- 
fully pale  and  weak,  and  the  least  noise  seemed 
to  disturb  her  painfully.  She  would  not  or  could 
not  talk,  but  lay  there  looking  sadly  about  her 
whenever  her  eyes  were  unclosed. 

There  was  a strange  expression  on  Fanny’s 
face,  I thought,  but  then  she  had  been  up  all 
night. 

YVe  sat  there  a good  while  together,  but  of 
course  we  had  no  chance  for  conversation.  No- 
thing particular  happened  for  several  days,  only 
that  Mrs.  Loring  slowly  got  better,  and  talked  of 
going  home  the  moment  she  w as  strong  enough, 
though  she  refused  to  send  for  any  body  or  allow 
us  to.  Dr.  Lowry  seemed  quite  interested  in  the 
case,  and  one  morning  I saw  him  and  Fanny 
walking  up  toward  the  house,  through  the  shrub- 
bery, in  the  most  confidential  manner  in  the 
world.  They  were  so  busy  with  each  other  that 
they  did  not  see  me,  and  1 had  time  to  draw 
back  into  the  house.  I did  not  mean  to  do  any 
eavesdropping,  but  I heard  him  say,  ‘ * God  bless 
you,  my  deaf!  Yon  will  be  my* good  angel!” 
and  then  I do  believe  he  kissed  her.  He  tamed 
off  toward  his  office  then,  and  Fanny  came  run- 
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ning  into  the  house.  She  looked  a little  flushed 
and  excited,  no  wonder,  aud  I could  not  help 
saying: 

“Well,  Fanny,  and  so  it  is  all  arranged  be- 
tween you  and  Dr.  Lowry  ?” 

“ Of  course  it  is,”  said  she,  with  a queer  little 
laugh  ; “we  have  made  up  our  minds  about  it.” 

“But  what  will  Dr.  Stryker  say ?” 

“Oh,  I think  he  will  be  satisfied;  and  if  he 
isn’t  we  don’t  care.” 

“How  cruel  you  are!  But  then  Dr.  Lowry 
is  handsome  if  he  is  old, " said  I,  a little  pettish- 
ly. 

“Oh,  I’ve  made  him  promise  to  shave  off  that 
great  white  beard  of  his,  and  cut  his  hair,  the 
very  first  thing.  You  have  no  idea  what  a dif- 
ference that  will  make,”  said  Fanny. 

And  no  more  I had,  for  when  Dr.  Lowry  came 
back,  in  an  hour  or  so,  I hardly  knew  him.  His 
hair  was  cut  in  a good  shape,  his  beard  shaven 
close,  and  he  wore  no  spectacles.  He  was  a dif- 
ferent looking  man  altogether,  and  almost  looked 
young,  but  for  the  deep  lines  on  his  face. 

Fanny  was  still  with  me,  and  she  jumped  up 
and  ran  to  meet  him.  I declare  she  actually 
kissed  him  right  before  me,  and  she  took  his  arm 
as  she  said : 

“ Come  now,  Alfred,  we  will  go  right  over  to 
the  house.”  And  then  she  insisted  on  my  com- 
ing with  them ; though  I hardly  knew  what  for,  I 
went. 

I learned  afterward  that  matters  had  been 
planned  differently ; but,  as  we  came  into  the 
parlor,  whom  shoidd  we  meet  but  Mrs.  Loring, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Stryker.  It  w as  the 
first  time  she  had  ventured  so  far  since  her  at- 
tack, and  she  was  very  pale  indeed.  We  came 
upon  them  quite  suddenly,  and  Mrs.  Loring  gave 
a little  scream. . 

“Oh,  Alfred!  Alfred!”  and  then  she  fainted 
clean  away. 

Dr.  Stryker  seemed  wonderfully  puzzled,  and 
Fanny  looked  scared ; but  Dr.  Lowry  picked 
her  up  in  his  aims  and  carried  her  into  her  own 
room. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  followed,  but  Fanny 
held  us  back. 

“Not  now — not  now!”  she  said.  “Leave 
them  alone  for  a while.” 

“But,  Fanny,”  said  I,  “what  does  it  all 
mean  ? Does  Mrs.  Loring  know  Dr.  Lowry  ?” 

“ It  isn’t  Dr.  Low'iy  at  all — or  rather,  it  is  Dr. 
Alfred  Lowry  Loring,  and  she  is  his  wife.  ” 

“His  wife !”  exclaimed  we  both. 

“Yes;  I found  it  out  the  night  he  and  I 
watched  with  her,  and  I’ve  been  at  work  ever 
since  to  bring  them  together.  He  was  a surgeon 
in  the  army,  and  in  his  absence  they  slandered 
her  to  him.  He  thought  she  had  run  away, 
when  she  was  only  hunting  for  him.  So  he 
came  here  under  the  name  of  Low'ry,  to  get 
away  from  the  sight  of  every  one  who  had  ever 
known  him  before.  She  did  not  know  he  was 
here  until  she  saw  the  verses,  and  they  made  her 
jealous,  and  then  she  heard  him  sing.  That  was 
what  put  her  into  the  fever.” 

“But  she  is  so  young,  and  he  is  old  enough 
for  her  father.” 

“No  he  isn’t;  he  was  gray  at  twenty,  and  he 
told  me  he  gave  fifty  dbllars  for  that  great  beard. 
He  is  not  more  than  ten  years  older  than  she  is,” 
said  Fanny. 

“You  don’t  say!  But  Fanny,  I thought — * 

“Oh  yes,  I know  what  you  thought,  and  I 
thought  I would  tease  you  nicely,  you  was  so 
smart  and  sure  about  it.” 

“But  how  did  you  manage ?” 

“ Oh ! the  letter  she  wras  writing  when  she  was 
taken  sick  was  for  him,  and  explained  a good 
many  things.  He  was  terribly  to  blame,  but 
she  forgave  him  at  last ; and  if  the  meeting  don’t 
kill  her  it’s  all  right.  ” 

And  the  meeting  didn’t  kill  her. 


“A  pair  of  pretty  eyes  is  the  best  mirror  to  shave 
by."  Swincher  savs  he  has  known  many  a man  to  be 
shaved  by  them.  \Ve  have  known  many  a man  to  be 
saved  by  them.  

In  a case  of  a little  over  three  dollars’  worth  of  mu- 
tilated currency  the  government  recently  deducted 
two  cents  for  dilapidation  ! This,  the  sufferer  says,  is 
like  squeezing  a quarter  till  the  eagle  screams. 


“Look  here,  Jim,  there’s  a hole  knocked  out  of  this 
bottle  yon  gave  me.”  “Why,  not  at  all;  there’s  the 
hole  in  it  now.  If  it  was  knocked  out,  how  could  U 
be  there  ?’’ 


A French  wit  says  that  the  gibbet  is  a species  of 
flattery  to  the  human  race.  Three  or  four  persons  are 
hung  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
rest  believe  that  they  are  virtuous. 


A certain  colored  deacon,  on  occasion  of  missionary 
collections,  was  wont  to  shut  his  eyes  and  sing,  “ Fly 
abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel,"  with  such  earnestness 
and  unction  that  he  would  quite  forget  to  see  the  plate 
ns  it  came  around.  ‘'Oh  yes !’’  Baia  the  plate-bearer, 
“ but  just  you  give  something  to  make  it  fly.” 


A certain  cockney, "overcome  by  his  sensibilities, 
fainted  at  the  grave  of  his  fonrtn  spouse.  “What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?’’  asked  a perplexed  friend  of 
his.  “Let  him  alone,"  said, a waggish  by-stander, 
“he’ll  soon  re-wive.” 


A man,  on  being  told  by  a generous  farmer  that  he 
would  give  him  a barrel  of  cider,  asked  him  if  he  would 
bring  it  to  his  house.  “ Certainly,”  replied  the  farmer, 
“with  pleasure."  “Well, "said  the  grnteful  recipient, 
“what  will  you  pay  me  for  the  barrel  when  the  cider 
is  gone  ?’’ 


A Dutchman  and  his  wife  were  traveling ; they  sat 
down  by  the  road,  exceedingly  fatigued.  The  wife 
sighed,  “ I wish  I was  in  heaven  S’’  The  husband  re- 
plied, “ I wish  I was  at  the  tavern  1"  “ Oh,  you  rogue," 
says  she,  “you  always  want  to  get  to  the  best  place." 


“ If  horse-flesh  won’t  suffice  to  feed  the  masses, 
The  next  resource  will  certainly  be  asses; 
And  Heaven  only  knows  where  that  will  end  1 
Some  people  won’t  have  left  a single  friend." 


“You  say,  Mrs.  Smith,  that  you  have  lived  with  the 
defendant  for  eight  years.  Does  the  court  understand 
you  that  you  were  married  to  him?"  “In  course  it 
does!”  “Haven’t  you  a certificate?"  “Yes,  your 
Honor,  three  of  ’em— two  gals  and  a boy  i" 


A gentleman  at  a musical  party  asked  a friend,  in  a 
whisper,  “ How  shall  I stir  tne  fire  without  interrupt- 
ing the  music?”  “Between  the  bars,”  replied  tne 
friend. 


Whv  is  an  ink-blot  like  a stupid  child  ?— Because  ft 
exhibits  ink-opacity. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tnr.  Wind  to  Please  the  Pios — Sow-eow-west. 


Ladies  are  like  watches— pretty  enough  to  look  at— 
sweet  faces  and  delicate  hands,  but  somewhat  difficult 
to  “regulate"  after  they  are  set  a-going. 


Dkenk  fob  Hobse-Eatebs— Hippo-eras. 

Precocious  Pupix..  “Please,  Miss  Jones,  what  is  tho 
meaning  of  suburbs  ?’’ 

Governess  (who  is  extensively  crinolined).  “ The  out- 
skirts of  a place." 

Peril,  (seizing  Miss  J.  by  the  dress).  “ Then,  Miss 
Jones,  are  these  your  subnrbs  ?" 


The  young  lady  who  called  at  a hook -store  for 
“ Drake  on  Attachments,"  was  disappointed  to  find  it 
a mere  law-book. 


An  “old  wharf-rat"  would  like  to  knowif  the  city 
of  New  York  would  like  to  be  judged  by  her  piers  t 
We  should  think  not.  If  she  were  she  would  remain 
a prisoner  in  the  dock. 


A chaplain  in  Arkansas  says  that  a man  buying  fur6 
was  conversing  with  a woman  at  whose  house  he  call- 
ed, and  asked  if  there  were  any  Presbyterians  around 
there.  She  hesitated  for  a moment,  aud  said  Hhe 
guessed  not,  “her  husband  hadn't. killed  any  since 
they  lived  there." 

A Bad  Debt— The  owing  of  a grudge. 


THE  ANSWER. 

You  wrote  that  you  wanted  to  wed, 

And  proved  that  you  were  not  a man,  Sir; 

Only  half  of  the  letter  I read, 

And  gave  you  “No"  for  an  answer; 

Why  hide  from  the  question  you  ask 
Behind  the  fool’s  screen  of  a letter  ? 

Wlty  is  facing  a woman  a task 
If  you  wanted  so  truly  to  get  her? 

A woman  is  worthy  her  price, 

At  least  while  her  chances  arc  plenty, 

And  you  know  6he  has  many  a choice 
Before  she  arrives  at  sweet  twenty. 

True  lovers  are  tender  to  woo, 

And  'tis  seldom  they  fail  in  their  wooing ; 

But  a bachelor’s  shame  be  on  yon 
To  shrink  from  the  deed  you  are  doing ! 

If  I was  so  dear  in  your  sight 
You  should  have  come  up  like  a man,  Sir, 

With  a few  honest  words,  and  I might 
Have  given  you  a different  answer. 


THE  GREAT  THAW. 

Prudent  Citizen  paddles  himself  down  town  in  his  own 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON’S  LAST  LEVEE  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  March  2.— Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.— [See  Page  179.] 


BURNING  OF  BARNUM’S  MUSEUM— THE  ANIMALS  DURING  THE  FIRE. — [See  Page  188.] 
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WHAT  IS  GENIUS? 

Talent,  lying  in  the  understanding,  is  often  inherit- 
ed ; genius,  being  the  union  of  reason  and  imagina- 
tion, rarely  or  never.—  Colebiuok. 

What  is  Genius?  ’Tis  a gem 
In  a favored  few  enshrined; 

By  its  brightness,  showing  them 
Things  beyond  the  common  mind. 

’Tis  a planet,  grand,  but  strange, 

With  a motion  unexplained, 

And  an  elevated  range, 

Only  by  itself  attained. 

*Tis  a clear,  perceptive  tact, 

With  a power  which  patience  earns, 

To  elaborate  into  act 
What  the  intellect  discerns. 

’Tis  a flash  that  comes  unsought  ; 

Vivid,  self-revealed,  intense; 

Tis  the  ethereal  glance  of  thought— 

A divine  intelligence. 

Tis  an  intellectual  dower, 

Which  the  mind  for  years  may  holu, 

Ere  the  genial  quickening  hour 
Bid  its  energies  unfold. 

But,  while  all  the  gift  admire, 

To  the  breast  wherein  it  glows, 

’Tis  a fierce  volcanic  fire, 

That  allows  of  rare  repose. 

Feelings  keenly  sensitive, 

Oft  to  very  anguish  stung, 

Still  a sad  distinction  give 
To  the  soul  by  Genius  strung. 


KITTY’S  HEART. 

Sat  what  you  will  of  human  independence,  we 
are  all  to  a great  extent  flies  in  the  cobweb  of 
circumstance.  Names  and  places  have  a large 
influence  over  character  and  destinies.  Perhaps, 
if  I had  been  brought  up  by  the  pious  Pagan  pa- 
rents of  Hafiz,  or  scratched  my  grammar  exer- 
cises on  the  same  wax  tablets  with  Saadi  and 
Ferdousi,  a rose  would  have  smelled  as  sweet 
to  me  as  it  does  now;  but  as  I am  and  have 
been  how  can  I be  expected  even  to  associate 
any  fragrance  with  a “Gul?”  The  fact  that  I 
am  a Knickerbocker  of  the  Knickerbockers  has 
always  been  to  me  a solace  and  a strength.  That 
last  volume  of  poems,  in  its  eleventh  thousand 
and  every  young  lady’s  boudoir,  sweetly  pretty  as 
it  is,  would  never  have  been  struggled  up  to 
through  long  days  of  labor  and  nights  devoid  of 
ease  but  for  the  thought  that  if  Allibone  ever  got 
me  at  all,  I -should  appear  as  a native  of  the 
Western  World’s  metropolis.  It  was  the  pride 
of  being  a New  Yorker  which  carried  me  through 
fouth's  severest  episode  without  imparting  more 
than  a gentle  tone  of  melancholy  to  my  future 
ife  and  lyre.  I can  hope,  but  not  be  sure,  that 
with  the  weight  of  a nativity  in  Potsdam  I might 
have  failed  to  be  left  a Blighted  Being ; in  Paint- 
ed Post  or  Pen  Yan  I should  certainly  never  have 
risen  superior  to  mortification  and  Mary  Jane. 

1 am  never  introduced  to  a person  named 
Gunn,  Spiffles,  Snodgrass,  or  the  like  without  a 
devout  cheerfulness  (out  of  pity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate wholly  repressed,  I trust,  in  my  outward 
manner)  at  the  thought  that  I am  Lionel  Clifton. 
A good  and  graceful,  but  not  grandiloquent 
name ; a piece  of  property  like  that  which  Agur 
prayed  for,  equally  removed  from  poverty  and 
riches ; its  possessor  is  in  no  danger  of  “getting 
full”  and  “denying’’  his  Maker,  like  highfalutin 
St.  Elmo,  nor  “stealing,”  as  I should  think  a man 
named  ‘ 4 Muggins”  would  be  likely  to  do,  wherever 
he  found  a Classical  Dictionary.  Oh,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  man  who  calls  his  son  Jehoia- 
kim  or  Epaminondas?  How  terrible  in  after- 
years must  be  the  retribution  of  her  who  looks 
back  to  the  day  when  she  tagged  on  to  the  un- 
conscious, unresisting  babe  that  smiled  on  her 
maternal  breast  the  inseparable  label  of  a Se- 
mantha  Roumelia — a Pecunia  Financia — or  a 
Betsy  Ann!  Wretched  parents  ! Hapless  chil- 
dren ! For  the  blameless  victims  I have  often 
indulged  so  deep,  so  tender  a compassion  that 
there  was  nothing  I would  not  have  done  for 
them  save  to  change  places  with  them,  and  go 
staggering  through  life  under  a Gporge  Wash- 
ington which  the  wildest  agonies  of  patriotism 
could  never  illustrate  by  my  own  example,  even 
as  a Father  of  New*Jersey  ; or  sink  the  frenzied 
struggles  of  my  blighted  genius  in  an  early  tomb, 
perishing  with  all  my  unrealized  poems  and  sculp- 
tures in  me,  after  a few  delirious  years  of  effort 
to  rise  to  glory  with  the  name  of  M'Cracken 
Vanderboggs. 

Standing  in  the  secure  serenity  of  Lionel  Clif- 
ton, and  casting  grateful  wreaths  upon  my  an- 
cestral graves,  I have  mused  out  a Plan  of  Salva- 
tion for  these  hapless  ones,  and  here  I throw  out 
the  hint ; there  may  be  some  to  heed  it : our  Leg- 
islature is  in  session,  so  is  our  Constitutional  Con- 
vention— the  twenty  years  which  will  assemble 
another  one  not  having  quite  elapsed.  Perhaps 
I am  not  arrogant  in  hoping  that  the  latter 
dignified  body  may  take  hold  of  it — even  incor- 
porate it  in  their  second  article,  when  that  is 
reached  in  regular  order.  It  is  this : Let  every 
new-born  babe  be  named  provisionally  I Call 
the  irresponsive,  irresponsible  nursing  any  thing 
pro  tern.  Be  it  enacted  that  till  his  first  panta- 
loons with  pockets — nay,  even  till  a jury  of  twelve 
of  his  female  l'ellow-citizens  pronounce  a verdict 
establishing  his  mustache  (in  detail  the  matter 
may  be  left  as  extensible  as  suffrage),  the  boy  be 
relegated  to  the  entitular  mercy  of  bis  parents 
and  guardians,  coming  and  going  as  they  list  to 
the  call  of  Jack,  Jehosiiaphat,  or  Michael  Angelo; 
but  after  that  be  Lempriere  and  the  back  part 
of  Webster  all  before  him  where  to  choose ; and 
let  the  harmless,*  necessary  girl,  whenever  she 
occurs,  under  equi^ent.  Icoaditioa^  have  the 


I power  to  decide  by  what  pranomen  she  shall  be 
wafted  down  to  posterity. 

I have  said  1 am  a poet — but  what  poet  could 
ever  have  existed  in  New  Pugham  ? It  is  one 
of  the  smallest  and  newest  of  small  new  manu- 
facturing villages.  Here  dwelt  my  Kitty — the 
Kitty  of  whose  heart  is  my  story.  In  New 
Pugham  she  was  fair  as  a star  when  only  one  is 
shining  in  the  sky,  but  a violet  under  a mossy 
stone  my  Kitty  could  not  be  in  New  Pugham— a 
place  where  they  had  no  mossy  stones,  or  where 
if  any  of  the  new  selectmen  of  that  new  village 
had  by  searching  found  one  out  he  would  straight- 
way at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  have  had  it 
scraped,  scrubbed,  and  whitewashed.  Pugham, 
“situated,”  says  the  newest  of  the  new  geogra- 
phies, “on  the  east  bank  of  that  romantic  In- 
dian stream  the  Lumbago  River,”  gets  all  the 
water-power  out  of  that  river  that  Nature  put 
there — and  hangs  the  romance.  Pugham  cares 
as  little  for  the  Indian — except  the  kind  which 
goes  to  the  recipe  for  making  Boston  brown 
bread — and  of  that  a sufficient  grist  is  ground 
the  whole  year  long  by  the  two  rival  flouring 
mills  of  Jinks  and  Dummitt.  Between  these, 
towering  above  them  to  ten  stories,  with  a great 
stupid  granite  face  full  of  expressionless  windows, 
M‘Cubb’s  cotton  - factory  stands  holding  them 
apart,  as  it  were,  by  the  scruff  of  their  eaves, 
like  a phlegmatic  big  policeman  keeping  two 
jerky,  hoppy  boys  from  pitching  into  each  other. 
Above  Dummit,  whom  Jiftks  can  never  forgive 
for  being  newer  than  he  is,  and  having  got  several 
rods  nearer  the  dam  than  he  foresaw  any  need  of 
building,  stretches  an  irregular  quadrangle  of 
print  works,  w hose  waste  water  in  a dirty  blur 
along  the  once  innocent  Lumbago  tooks  like  the 
blood  of  all  the  calicoes  which  are  forever  being 
sacrificed  on  city  counters  returning  on  the  head 
of  the  guilty  stream  which  haled  them  to  the 
altar. 

These  are  the  works  of  Grabble  & Potts,  who 
might  well  have  gone  into  partnership  if  only 
to  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  so  stern- 
ly are  they  regarded,  both  by  Dummitt  and 
Jinks,  as  the  only  subject  on  which  they  both 
agree — a subject  suspected,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongfully,  of  imparting  premature  gingerbread 
hues  to  their  flour  through  the  waste  aforesaid ; 
by  M‘Cubb,  for  anticipating  the  conversion  of 
his  unbleached  in  the  same  way,  and  by  all  but 
one  of  the  Lumbago  magnates  for  being  still 
newer  and  nearer  the  dam  than  they.  That  one 
is  the  superlatively  new  and  near  Crabb,  who, 
with  a soul  undeniably  not  above  buttons,  but 
eighteen  moons  ere  my  Kitty  beamed  upon  me, 
established  himself  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
useful  and  remunerative  disks  as  near  the  dam  as 
any  one  could  get  without  becoming  a maker  of 
watered  silks  and  sitting  down  on  it.  Being 
newest  he  is  mentioned  last,  as  in  Latin  the  rear 
is  always  “novissimum  agmen.”  Squatting 
there  in  that  flaring  brick  box,  red  as  the  flat 
which,  with  verdigris  door  and  gamboge  knocker, 
stands  eternal  symbol  for  the  despotic  guardian's 
house  in  all  the  minor  theatres,  making,  as  he 
squats,  some  ten  thousand  per  annum  more  than 
if  he  stood  up  straight  to  ten  stories  like  M‘Cubb, 
he  is  the  focus  of  commercial  rancor  for  all  the 
positive  and  comparative  degrees  of  newness  fur- 
ther down  the  w'ater-privilege.  To  be  sure  there 
is  something  expansive  in  the  mere  facts  of  mak- 
ing ten  thousand  per  annum  more  than  other 
people,  of  being  nearer  the  dam,  and  newer  in 
New  Pugham  (the  world  regarding  those  good 
things  to  be) ; but  to  do  Crabb  justice,  let  me 
hasten  my  testimony  that  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  account  ftfr  the  entire  lack  of  reciprocity  with 
which  he  met  his  neighbors’  bile.  Whatever  po- 
sition he  had  occupied  with  relation  to  the  dam 
(and,  metaphorically  speaking,  he  had  known 
what  it  was  to  go  quite  over  it  during  the  crisis 
of  ’57),  he  would  have  been  just  the  same  good- 
natured,  mellow-hearted  old  fellow,  forever  mind- 
ing his  own  business,  never  ashamed  to  be  on  a 
level  with  it,  even  were  it  only  buttons ; easy 
going,  but  weightily  going  too,  like  the  City  Hall 
clock  or  the  Great  Eastern.  I’m  not  even  sure 
that  he  knew  how  Jinks  had  to  gulp  his  con- 
science like  a hasty  brandy-ball  when  he  prayed 
in  the  next  pew  on  Sunday  mornings  about  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  the  cognate  commercial  vir- 
tues; that  M‘Cubb,  like  the  man  in  JEsop, 
would  gladly  have  had  Jupiter  punch  the  few' 
dozen  superfluous  lights  out  of  his  own  two  top 
stories  to  see  his  squat  little  factory  knocked  out 
of  time  by  the  destruction  of  an  equal  number ; 
or  that  he  wras  the  object  of  an  evil  eye  to  any 
person  in  New  Pugham  whomsoever.  It  is  not 
an  age  of  the  world  in  which  we  kick  every 
body  we  dislike — and  in  New  Pugham  relations 
must  indeed  become  terribly  embittered  before 
we  go  even  to  the  heroic  length  of  manfully  not 
asking  each  other  to  tea.  The  only  way  of  re- 
senting an  impudent  fellow’s  squatting  close  by 
the  dam  and  swooping  into  his  newrest  of  new 
nets  that  odd  ten  thousand  per  annum  was  one 
on  which  I rejoice  to  feel  we  New  Pughamites 
had  a patent — the  original  and  peculiar  way  of 
making  faces  behind  his  back,  which  with  Mr. 
Crabb’s  eccentric  habit  of  always  keeping  his 
back  behind  him,  and  his  business,  buttons  and 
all,  straight  in  front,  tended  to  preserve  his  sleep 
untroubled  by  any  suspicions  of  neighborly  ill- 
will. 

I have  already  betrayed  myself  as  at  le  st  a 
whilom  New  Pughamite  by  my  employment  of 
the  first  person  plural.  My  acquisition  of  a right 
to  we  it  in  New  Pugham  came  about  after  the 
following  fashion : I had  become  tired  of  doing 
all  the  hard  work  of  a city  evening  journal  for 
fifteen  dollars  a week  under  pretense,  on  the  pro- 
prietor’s part,  that  my  training  and  my  connection 
with  such  an  influential  sheet  were  worth  an  an- 
nual bagatelle  of  some  odd  thousands  more.  Un- 
expectedly, about  the  same  time,  a maternal  rel- 
ative had  got  tired  of  his  own  earthly  speculation 
and  ceased  to  issue  the  Weakly  Uncle's  Life , 
leaving  me  solo  heir  to  assets  summing  about  , 


twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Conclud- 
ing, after  mature  reflection,  that  I would  not  buy 
the  Sun,  I cast  around  for  some  other  paying  in- 
vestment, and  discovered  that  a new  newspaper 
was  the  newest  want  of  that  newest  of  new  towns, 
New  Pugham.  It  struck  me  instantly  that  if 
any  where  on  earth  independent  journalism  was 
possible,  there  that  passionate  idea  of  my  youth 
might  be  realized.  Upon  consultation  with  the 
editor  (who  sold  out  only  on  account  of  his  doc- 
tor’s ascribing  to  the  newspaper  business  a cer- 
tain periodical  goneness  which  he  experienced  in 
his  chest)  I became  convinced  that  the  New 
Pugham  Planet  might  have  been  moved  to  San 
Juan  Fernandez,  Memphis  Avalanche  fashion, 
and  been  edited  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  Friday,  without  overstraining  his  con- 
stitution or  compelling  him  to  neglect  his  goats. 

I asked  to  see  the  editor’s  foreman.  In  a se- 
pulchral voice  which  showed  how  well  taken 
was  the  advice  to  sell  out  in  time,  Mr.  Lobman 
said,  “ He  stands  before  you.”  Furthermore,  he 
proved  to  be  night  and  day  compositors  and  gen- 
eral job  journeymen,  concluding  his  exhibition 
of  the  Planet  pay-roll  with  the  frank  avowal  that 
he,  too,  was  the  devil  himself.  I told  him  I 
thought  he  must  be— but  bought  him  out ; and 
after  going  to  the  reckless  extravagance,  excus- 
able only  in  newness  and  enthusiasm,  of  appoint- 
ing a small  boy  to  the  presidency  of  the  paste- 
pot,  and  a brother  three  sizes  larger  to  the  revo- 
lutionary bureau  of  the  press-crank  on  publica- 
tion-days, at  a total  salary  of  fourteen  shillings 
per  week,  I entered  upon  the  light  and  entertain- 
ing work  for  which  I had  palpitated  through  a 
lifetime.  By  reading  up  all  my  predecessor’s 
files  I got  as  nearly  as  I could  to  an  intelligence 
of  the  stripe  which  he  had  advocated  for  the 
largest  number  of  weeks  at  a time,  and  imme- 
diately changed  our  politics  to  a diametrically 
opposite  one,  issuing  a prospectus  in  red  ink 
which  promised  the  citizens  of  New  Pugham  that 
I should  appear  twice  as  often  as  had  ever  pre- 
viously been  attempted,  to  say  nothing  binding 
about  a series  of  regular  extras  which  would  be 
constantly  coming  out  when  they  least  expected 
them.  To  show  my  devotion  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  I adopted  as  my  motlo  “Lumbago 
aut  Nihil” — most  happy  thought ! by  the  major- 
ity of  my  new  fellowr-citizens  received  as  a high- 
ly complimentary  parallelism  between  their  sa- 
cred river  and  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Last,  with 
my  already  mentioned  conviction  of  the  import- 
ance of  calling  names,  I changed  ours  from 
Pugham  Planet  to  Monday  Morning  Manufac- 
turing Meteor.  Then,  thanks  to  an  early  ap- 
prenticeship in  a San  Francisco  composing-room, 

I cheerfully  rolled  up  my  sleeves  and  put  my 
thunderers  in  type.  Ink  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
the  sensation  with  which  my  first  issue  shook  the 
banks  of  the  Lumbago.  Three  hundred  papers 
were  sold  in  the  first  ten  hours.  By  noon  of  the 
next  day  the  pressure  for  another  edition  became 
so  great  that  I was  compelled  to  discharge  my 
Revolutionary-sized  boy  and  hire  him  over  again 
at  a two  shillings  raise  of  wages,  he  having  taken 
advantage  of  my  prosperity  to  become  a necessity 
of  existence,  and  threatening  to  run  away  anil 
carry  his  brother  with  him.  Before  the  week 
was  over  I had  in  my  back-yard  enough  cord- 
wood,  representative  of  new  subscribers,  to  have 
stoked  three  Pacific  railroad  locomotives  from 
here  to  Washoe  and  back  again.  When  the 
edge  of  the  furor  was  sufficiently  taken  off  to 
leave  me  alone  with  my  first  quiet  cigar  in  the 
inside  office  I counted  thirty -five  dollars  net 
cash,  and  patted  myself  on  the  back  in  congratu- 
lation over  an  unequivocal  success.  It  is  much 
easier  to  become  a popular  favorite  than  to  keep 
one,  especially  in  this  country,  where  a man  is 
belauded  to  death  before  he  gets  his  position, 
and  forever  after  sits  in  a pillory  for  the  mob  to 
pelt  at.  I have  often  wished  that  we  might 
adopt  a custom  from  the  Mpongwe  tribe— a set 
of  unreconstructed  Africans,  whom  Du  Chaillu 
describes  as  doing  all  their  kicking  and  mud- 
flinging  upon  a new  king  before  he  is  crowned, 
and  treating  him  with  immense  respect  for  the 
rest  of  his  period. 

Still  we  can  not  alter  existing  institutions,  and  I 
cast  about  me  for  means  to  sustain  that  immense 
enthusiasm  with  which  I had  inaugurated  the 
Meteor. 

To  be  new  was  the  great  thing  in  New  Pug- 
ham. I had  already  introduced  several  revolu- 
tionary changes  which  entitled  me  to  considera- 
tion, and  their  success  having  been  abundant,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  essential  in 
my  career  that  nobody  should  ever  know  wlmt  I 
was  going  to  do  next.  My  hotel  and  my  w ash- 
er-woman were  the  only  elements  in  that  career 
which  I preserved  as  constants,  and  those  only 
because  a change  might  indicate  that  I w as  un- 
able to  pay  my  bills.  Especially  did  I repair  on 
successive  Sundays  to  different  churches,  so  that 
the  singular  spectacle  might  be  seen  upon  one 
Monday  morring  of  the  new  favorite  being  ap- 
proached to  join  an  association  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  organiza- 
tion ; on  the  next,  to  become  a trustee  of  the 
Second  Seceding  Anabaptists ; and  on  the  third, 
to  deliver  a lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Sandemanians.  On  the  plea  of  that  ex- 
treme modesty  common  to  all  editors,  I refused 
elevation  in  all  directions.  Nolui  Episcopari. 

I kept  to  myself  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trav- 
eling about  every  where,  and  leaving  the  various 
societies  (so  far  as  they  thought  of  my  humble 
self  at  all)  in  a perpetual  titter  as  to  where  I 
should  finally  anchor. 

At  last,  however,  I was  nailed  before  I knew 
it.  I had  always  possessed  a great  taste  for  mu- 
sic, and  the  music  was  better  at  the  Second  Se- 
ceding Anabaptists  than  it  was  any  where  else  in 
New  Pugham.  I had  sat  in  the  pews  of  that 
denomination  but  two  Sundays,  a month  apart, 
when  I became  sufficiently  fascinated  to  break 
my  rale.  I u-ent  to  the  S.  S.  A.  two  Sundays  in  | 
succession.  There  w as  a lovely  contralto  voice  ] 


in  their  choir.  Since  my  early  experience  with 
Mary  Jane  (k  has  been  pain  enough  to  refer  to  it 
already)  I had  abjured  the  society  of  that  which 
in  irony  is  sometimes  called  the  gentler  sex. 
Nevertheless,  I always  love  that  sweetest  thing 
in  a woman,  a low,  soft  voice,  and  would  never, 
if  I could,  have  freed  myself  from  its  attraction. 
In  the  choir  of  the  S.  S.  A.  there  existed  one  of 
the  best  uncultivated  contralto  voices  I ever 
heard.  I own  that  I myself  love  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  sanctuary — think  that  singing  is 
a large  part  of  it — am  not  satisfied  at  having  it 
done  for  me  by  the  very  best  quartette  of  operatic 
performers — and  have  a tolerably  good  baritone 
of  my  own.  Accordingly,  w hen  the  first  deacon, 
into  whose  pew  I had  got  by  chance,  had  heard 
me  join  in  the  hymns,  and  on  the  Monday  after 
my  second  attendance  asked  me  if  1 would  not 
enter  the  S.  S.  A.  choir,  I weakly  yielded.  From 
that  moment  liberty  of  locomotion  was  denied 
me.  Naturally  in  a choir  the  baritone  stands  next 
to  the  contralto,  and  reading,  when  “Solemn 
Psalmodists”  were  short,  off  the  same  music-book 
with  Miss  Kitty  Crabb,  I got  nailed.  Nailed— 
naturally  nailed. 

My  paper  fell  off  a little,  but  not  discouraging- 
ly,  when  the  New  Pughamites  discovered  that  I 
was  a Seceding  Anabaptist,  though  they  discov- 
ered wrong;  for  I was  not  that,  but  a Kitty 
Crabb-ist  if  I was  any  thing.  The  next  w eek, 
however,  I restored  my  circulation  by  altering 
the  local  complexion  of  the  Meteor  to  Second 
Dam-ite,  coming  over  from  the  vigorous  opposi- 
tion of  the  Monday  before  to  advocate,  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  beneficent  enterprises  of 
an  enlightened  century,  an  additional  improve- 
ment of  the  Lumbago  water-power  by  a structure 
across  Flepinaguilder  Falls,  two  miles  below  New 
Pugham,  in  whose  erection  numerous  citizens, 
including  Mr.  Crabb,  were  largely  interested. 

During  the  entire  winter  Sunday  and  our  meet- 
ings for  choir  practice  necessarily  brought  me  into 
contact  with  Miss  Kitty  Crabb  as  often,  on  the  av- 
erage, as  thrice  a week.  For  the  first  two  months 
our  intercourse  w'as  limited  to  flats  and  sharps, 
almost  as  strictly  as  if  we  had  been  reading  al- 
ternate paragraphs  aloud  out  of  the  elementary 
treatise,  to  which,  in  common  with  all  ecclesias- 
tical tune -books,  the  “Solemn  Psalmodist”  de- 
voted its  first  forty  or  fifty  pages.  This  reticence 
arose  not  merely  from  my  own  past  experience 
of  Miss  Crabb’s  sisterhood,  but  from  a degree  of 
modesty  on  her  part  surpassing  any  thing  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  observe  in  a young  lady 
— modesty  which,  in  a girl  not  yet  out  of  long 
dresses,  angular,  or  lacking  in  any  womanly 
grace  of  figure,  face,  and  spirit,  -would  have  been 
bashfulness  of  the  most  painful  kind.  Only  when 
she  sang  did  every  trace  of  restraint  vanish  from 
her  manner.  With  the  first  note  of  her  glorious 
contralto  she  seemed  lifted  like  a lark  upon  his 
free,  unconscious  wings  into  the  serene  glad  at- 
mosphere which  was  his  birth -right.  Melody 
poured  from  her  throat  without  an  effort ; she 
gave  no  more  token  of  feeling  an  admiring,  a 
critical,  or  even  a listening  presence,  than  if  she 
had  been  the  bird  she  seemed,  palpitating  with 
“ some  embodied  joy  whose  race  was  just  be- 
gun” all  alone  between  the  sun  and  a cloud 
island.  The  instant  her  music  ceased  and  she 
dropped  down  into  the  coarser  world  again  she 
was  another  being.  If  her  eye  caught  another’s, 
and  saw  in  it  the  involuntary  admiration  won  by 
her  lovely  flight — if  her  ear  heard  even  a whisper 
of  praise,  Jjer  lashes  drooped  at  once ; her  cheeks 
were  suffused  as  with  the  inner  flush  of  some  deli- 
cate sea-shell,  and  she  bent  over  her  music-book 
as  if  she  would  fain  shrink  out  of  notice  behind 
some  corpulent  clef,  or  lose  herself  from  human 
sight  in  a wilderness  of  quavers. 

On  such  occasions  both  the  experience  of  s 
misogynist  and  the  sympathy  of  a gentleman 
kept  me  quite  silent  and  undemonstrative.  Oft- 
en I would  not  increase  her  embarrassment  by 
even  so  much  as  a glance  at  her,  and  I never  ut- 
tered a syllable  to  set  her  fluttering  at  my  appre- 
ciation of  her  delicious  gift ; but  when  my  eyes 
did  stray  from  the  music  and  the  little,  trembling, 
rosy  fingers  which  helped  my  own  hand  hold  the 
book,  I was  fain  to  make  a silent  confidant  of 
my  own  bosom,  and  confess  that  of  all  lovely  littlo 
creatures  to  whom  nomenclature  had  been  most 
criminally  abusive,  that  little  Crabb  was  the  very 
loveliest.  Her  complexion  was  that  spotless, 
translucent  olive  over  which  the  shelly  suffusion 
1 have  mentioned  throws  its  tenderest  dawn  ; her 
eyes  were  black  to  the  world,  at  whose  bold  stare 
she  veiled  them  too  quickly  for  the  sweet,  deep 
violet  truth  of  them  to  be  fathomed ; but  sitting 
close  beside  her,  as  I did,  I learned  their  actual 
color,  and  their  incomparable,  liquid  tenderness, 
before  I had  advanced  into  her  acquaintance  be- 
yond the  outposts  of  the  Solemn  Psalmodist. 
Her  beautifully-shaped  and  finely-poised  head 
was  adorned  with  a clustering  wealth  of  raven 
curls,  through  Which  her  little,  delicate,  pink 
ears  and  her  lovely  white  neck  scarce  disclosed 
themselves  in  furtive  gleams  of  coral  and  alabas- 
ter. When  Mr.  Crabb  came  one  night  to  fetch 
her  home  from  choir  meeting,  I heard  him  say, 
as  he  passed  his  great,  broad  palm  over  that 
precious  head,  “All  through,  my  little  Astracan  ?” 
But  the  Shah  might  have  hunted  in  vain  through 
the  uttermost  corners  of  Persia  before  he  could 
have  found  a lamb  to  match  against  the  glossy, 
silky,  jetty  spirals  which  made  Mr.  Crabb  so  just- 
ly proud.  When  I say  that  Kitty’s  features  were 
6uch  a satisfying  harmony  of  pleasant,  delicate 
lineB  that  the  sight  of  them  might  gladden  the 
most  critical  eyes  for  months  before  one  ever 
dreamed  of  questioning  whether  they  were  quite 
classically  regular;  that,  although  her  retiring 
manner  gave  the  impression  of  a little  woman, 
she  was  slightly  above  her  sex’s  middle  height ; 
and  that  life  had  just  opened  for  her  into  the  per- 
fect blossom  of  five-aud-twentv — I have  given 
you  the  benefit  of  many  monthsr  observation,  and 
a description  to  which  nobody  who  at  this  time 
kue\y-Jipj  in  Nctj  I^u^haoii  would  have  been  ade- 
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quate,  though  she  had  revealed  enough  of  herself 
to  secure  that  town’s  unanimous  male  verdict,  in 
the  general  statement  that  she  was  by  far  its  pret- 
tiest girL 

I may  damage  my  credibility  by  asserting  that, 
in  spite  of  all  which  has  gone  before,  Kitty  Crabb 
occupied  the  position  of  a girl  without  beaux. 
Not  only  without  a beau — which  would  indicate 
a mere  absence  of  monopoly  and  prospective  mar- 
ital appropriation — but  without  the  plural — with- 
out that  miscellaneous  attendance  of  retainers 
which  denotes  rivalry,  obsequious  sendee,  and  ad- 
miration. She  was  no  queen  of  sleigh-rides ; no 
goddess  of  picnics ; no  aim  of  magnificent  coun- 
try tailoring ; no  source  of  expense  in  kid  gloves 
a couple  of  sizes  too  small ; of  throbbing  hearts 
a number  of  sizes  too  large  for  their  unfortunate 
wearers.  She  was  not  the  girl  for  whom  Fubsy, 
the  newest  of  the  New  Pugham  stationers,  was 
compelled  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  the  newest 
thing  by  way  of  valentines,  and  send  twice  in 
February  to  New  York  for  a fresh  supply.  For 
her  no  swain  pined  in  the  Spartan  seclusion  of 
tight  boots;  she  got  no  anonymous  bouquets; 
the  moon  was  bothered  with  no  subpeenas  to 
testify  against  her  cruelty  on  the  side  of  any 
youthful  New  Pughamite  in  a case  of.  unreturned 
fire.  The  Argand-lamp  that  cheered  Mr.  Crabb’s 
hospitable  parlor  never  needed  extra  filling  in  the 
morning  by  reason  of  any  impassioned  young  man 
holding  vigil  with  it  and  Kitty,  in  a distraught 
frame  of  mind  and  his  best  clothes.  No,  literally 
as  a Scotchman,  I asseverate  that  Kitty  had  no 
beaux. 

The  reason  may  seem  as  incredible  as  the  as- 
sertion meant  to  be  explained  by  it.  All  the 
young  men  in  New  Pugham  were  afraid  of  Kitty 
Crabb.  She  might  have  been  as  pretty  as  she 
was,  aud  still  some  youth  not  have  feared  his  fate 
too  much,  or  had  deserts  too  small,  to  dare  and 
put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all.  Her 
beauty  was  the  farthest  possible  from  that  Ju- 
nonesque  kind  which  I know  often  does  deter 
men  from  wooing  it,  like  a statue,  and  keeps  its 
possessor  a maid  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Her 
bashfulness  was,  indeed,  an  obstacle  to  any  at- 
tainment of  intimacy  through  the  free-and-easy 
approaches  in  which  the  “Killing  Fellow”  of  a 
small  manufacturing  town  finds  his  strategy  most 
formidable ; the  bravest  of  that  class  turned  away 
discouraged  from  the  mysterious  front  of  her  mod- 
est masked  battery,  owning  that  they  could  make 
nothing  out  of  her.  But  more  impregnable  than 
any  defenses  of  beauty  or  reserve  was  the  reputa- 
tion which,  every  month  since  the  Lumbago  be- 
gan turning  the  crank  of  the  button-factory,  wove 
itself  into  a more  impenetrable  stockade  around 
her — the  reputation  of  “ knowing  a tremendous 
lot.”  Yes,  Kitty  Crabb — little,  shrinking,  blush- 
ing, timorous  Kitty — had  the  name  of  being  a lit- 
erary woman.  She  felt  herself  above  them  all, 
the  New  Pughamites  said.  She  was  too  splen- 
didly educated  to  associate  with  common  folk. 
She  not  only  had  atl  the  classical  composers  at 
her  fingers’  ends  and  on  those  ruby  lips  of  hers 
— but  she  read  and  spoke,  Mczzofanti  only 
knew  how  many  languages,  and  young  Fubsy 
told  me,  with  an  expression  such  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  fellow-townsman  of  the  Bearded 
Woman  or  a neighbor  to  the  farm  where  origin- 
ated the  calf  with  two  heads,  that  she  wrote 
Greek.  Moreover,  she  was  constantly  supposed 
to  be  preparing  a novel  for  immediate  publica- 
tion, and  when  Rutledge  or  Adam  Bede  came 
out  anonymously  there  were  a dozen  people  in 
New  Pugham  ready  to  convict  her  of  the  au- 
thorship on  circumstantial  evidence  which  would, 
have  hung  her  if  the  offense  had  been  piracy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Kitty  had  no  beaux ! 
The  boldest  youth,  in  the  habit  of  airing  odd 
scraps  of  French  as  part  of  his  artillery  of  female 
fascination,  would  have  turned  pale  to  the  line  of 
his  pomatum  at  the  thought  that  behind  that 
blushing  little  face  lurked  a brain  which  was 
laughing  at  his  wrong  emphasis  and  p ovincial 
accent.  Who,  too,  that  had  sprawled  himself 
by  the  furlong  in  rhythmical  nothings  over  every 
other  young  lady’s  album  in  New  Pugham  could 
have  felt  other  than  an  icy  perspiration  bedewing 
every  square  foot  of  his  own  surface  at  the  mere- 
ly imagined  hardihood  of  subjecting  to  a literary 
v oman’s  knife  the  kind  of  stanza  which  lay  in 
sweetly-pretty  languor  palpitating  on  the  altars 
of  so  many  an  Arabella  Ann?  So  the  young 
men  of  New  Pugham  stood  afar  off  and  won- 
dered— or  only  visited  Kitty  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabb — retreating  precipitately  if 
papa  and  mamma  showed  signs  of  retiring  for 
the  night  after  nuts  and  cider,  as  you  or  I would 
if  a pair  of  elderly  and  influential  Van  Amburglis 
talked  of  going  tg  bed  and  leaving  us  to  sit  up 
with  a first-class  animal  of  the  royal  Bengal  per- 
suasion. 

Perhaps  because  ignorance  is  always  fearless 
and  I did  not  know  my  danger,  I was  not  afraid 
of  Kitty  Crabb  from  the  beginning.  In  ladies’ 
society  nowadays  I was  almost  as  retiring  as 
Kitty  herself— painfully  bashful,  even — but  knew 
no  terror  on  the  New  Pughamite  grounds.  To 
an  editor  whose  business  it  had  been  for  years  to 
receive  and  give  audience  to  all  the  poetesses 
who  wanted  reviewing,  or  room  for  their  last  lit- 
tle piece  of  fifty  stanzas  in  a New  York  evening 
paper,  the  Literary  Woman  had  necessarily,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  robbed  of  her  terrors  ; for  his. 
resigned  and  fortified  spirit  the  Female  Novelist 
had  no  sting,  the  Lady  Lecturer  no  victory.  I 
accordingly  permitted  myself,  after  repeated  in- 
terviews with  all  the  Crabbs  in  a musical  and 
Second  Seceding  Anabaptist  capacity,  to  become 
a visitor  at  their  house.  Still  farther,  I was  about 
to  add  that  at  the  same  time  I permitted  myself 
to  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Kitty  Crabb 
herself,  and  refrain  only  because  that  statement 
would  misrepresent  the  fact.  After  ray  expe- 
rience with  Mary  Jane,  so  frenzied  a state  of 
mind  must  have  occurred  not  only  without  my 
pci-mission,  but  men  without  my  knowledge; 
and,  inatASii  of  felling  in  love,  I entered  that 


maelstrom  by  such  subtly-unconscious  gyrations 
that  I found  myself  in  the  hopeless  vortex  before 
1 could  sell  out  of  New  Pugham  for  my  fife,  and 
swim  on  the  last  plank  of  my  dismantled  Monday 
Meteor  to  the  serene  though  solitary  shore  of  a 
confirmed  celibacy. 

I must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  when 
I discovered  my  plight  I fought  to  remedy  it 
bravely.  I was  determined  that  never  again 
should  any  woman  give  me  the  mortification 
of  a refusal,  and  resolved  that,  even  though  I 
might  love  Kitty  Crabb  to  the  limits  of  heart- 
break, I would  never  betray  that  fact  until  I 
knew  that  she  loved  me.  To  arrive  at  such  knowl- 
edge daily  seemed  more  impossible.  Of  late  days 
Kitty  had  become  more  reticent  than  ever,  re- 
turning from  the  degree  of  freedom  with  which 
we  talked  of  our  agreeing,  likes  and  dislikes,  to 
the  flats  and  sharps  which  had  bounded  our  inti- 
macy during  my  first  few  months  in  New  Pug- 
ham. Her  bearing  had  sometimes  such  an  extra 
chill  of  distance  in  it,  that  I questioned  whether 
I was  not  absolutely  repellent  to  her,  and  pitched 
into  my  professional  work  on  the  Meteor,  after 
the  manner  of  men,  with  a single-mindedness  in- 
tended to  hide  from  myself  the  pain  I must  have 
derived  from  such  a conclusion.  I had  plenty  to 
do,  if  merely  in  the  matter  of  reading  the  com- 
munications. All  parts  of  the  county  addressed 
me  upon  various  subjects,  from  lumber  to  lyrics, 
and  had  I enjoyed  the  income  of  the  Tribune  it 
would  have  paid  me  to  employ  a special  assistant 
to  edit  my  “ Letters  from  the  People.”  When  I 
read  in  the  Nation  disquisitions  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  a genuine  American  poet,  I wish  that  I 
could  show  the  writer  of  those  essays  certain 
MSS.  which  I am  sure  that  the  effete  feudal 
countries  have  never  paralleled.  On  the  last 
Thursday  in  June  an  avalanche  of  such  seemed 
to. come  upon  me.  Most  of  them  I cast  into  my 
Balaam-basket  (with  a note  to  answer  their  send- 
ers kindly) ; but  there  was  one  which  I kept  for 
future  reading,  half  because  its  first  few  lines  ar- 
rested me,  and  half  because  its  handwriting  was 
more  delicately,  grammatically  legible  than  the 
rest.  This  was  eutitled  “The  Panting  Hart.” 

I had  scarcely  time  to  examine  whether  this 
production  was  a paraphrase  of  the  psalm  in 
which  the  hart  pants  after  the  water  "brooks,  or 
an  imitation  of  the  White  Doe  of  Kylestone,  when 
I was  met  in  the  street  by  Mr.  Crabb,  who  invit- 
ed my  attendance  at  his  house.  There  was  to 
be  a little  company  there  that  evening,  aud  the 
ladies  would  be  pleased  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Crabb’s  house  was  always  a pleasant  one 
to  go  to — ‘at  least  for  any  man  who  had  not 
in  it  an  element  of  uncertainty  concerning  his 
whole  future  life,  and  I was  not  surprised  to 
find,  when  I arrived  there,  a sufficiently  largo 
party  to  make  me  glad  that  I had  interpreted 
his  informal  invitation  de  rigueur,  and  bought  a 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves. 

After  receiving  the  last-comer  at  the  head  of 
the  parlors,  Mrs.  Crabb  took  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  draw  me  aside  into  a small  room  at  the 
side  of  the  hall  (in  deference  to  a Family  Bible 
and  “Pollock’s  Course  of  Time”  lying  on  the 
centre -table  called  “the  library”),  where  Mr. 
Crabb  presently  joined  us. 

“ Perhaps  you’ve  noticed,”  Mrs.  Crabb  began, 
“ how  abstracted  Kitty  looks  to-night  ?" 

“She  certainly  looks  the  prettiest  young  lady 
in  the  room,”  I answered. 

• “Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Crabb,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  only  partially -concealed  pleasure, 
“we’ve  always  taught  her  looks  was  nothing — 
behavior  was  all.  And  we’ve  tried  to  give  her 
(what  there  wasn’t  in  our  day)  a good  educa- 
tion. ” 

“ I think,”  resumed  Mrs.  Crabb,  “ that  she’s 
deeply  interested  in  a subject  she  never  talks 
about.  Mr.  Clifton,  in  a sense,  the  destiny  of 
that  child  is  in  your  hands !” 

“Bless  my  soul !”  said  I,  deeply  affected,  “ do 
you  think  so  ? This  is,  indeed,  a solemn  respons- 
ibility !” 

I was  about  to  add  thatj  would  do  my  best  to 
prove  adequate  to  it,  when,  in  a garnet  silk  and  a 
wreath  of  natural  lilies  of  the  vallfey,  Kitty  made 
her  perfectly  lovely  apparition  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Crabb  laughed  airily,  to  make-believe  that 
she  had  been  talking  of  nothing  in  particular,  and 
whispered,  “.Speak  to  her  yourself  1”  Both  she 
and  Mr.  Crabb  wrung  my  hand  warmly  in  the 
folds  of  her  moire  antique,  and  excusing  them- 
selves, retired  hastily. 

When  1 found  myself  alone  in  the  library  with 
Kitty  I asked  her  if  the  warmth  was  not  rather 
oppressive,  and  what  she  thought  of  a little  breath 
) of  fresh  air  under  the  front  maples.  Her  exqui- 
site color  came  in  an  instant ; but  she  tucked  a 
' garnet  fold  under  her  dimpled  elbow,  aud  with 
her  little  pink  fingers  trembling  on  my  coat- 
sleeve,  went  out  with  me  under  the  starlight, 
where  I could  spare  her  blushes  and  speak 
plainly. 

“Kitty,”  said  I,  pausing  at  the  gate  to  take 
her  liana  in  mine,  “I  have  to-night  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  I might  openly  say  to  you  all 
that  was  in  my  mind.  ” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Kitty,  with  drooping  head ; 
“ Mamma  told  me  that  you  might  soon  speak  to 
me— to-night,  perhaps;  she  was  my  first  confi- 
dante ; but  it  was  long  before  I dared  hope.  ” 

“And  oh  tell  me — tell  me,  Kitty — dare  I 
hope ! Am  I — am  I really  so  happy,  then  ?” 

“Does  it  make  you  happy?  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am ! Oh,  Mr.  Clifton,  have  you  read  my  Halt  ?” 

“ Read  it?  Through  and  through,  sweetest 
one ! It  has  been  my  passionate  study  since  first 
I dreamed  it  might  be  mine.  Aud  is  it — oh,  is  it 
mine  ?” 

* ‘ Yours  ? You  know  it’s  yours — freely  yours ; 
do  you  accept  it  ? Is  there  any  tenderness,  any 
poetic  fire  in  it  ? Oh,  is  there,  Mr.  Clifton  ?" 

“Ail  fire!  All  tenderness ! Accept  it?  With 
what  rapture ! How  have  1 deserved  this  happi- 
ness ? How  shell  I be  worthy  of  it  ?" 

“I  never  thought  of  gh ing  it  to  any  body  but 


you.  And  to  think  vou  take  it  so  kindly,  with 
all  its  iroiierfections!’* 

“Darling!”  I murmured,  too  overc-i  i.ic  for 
further  words,  and  drawing  her  close  to  my 
bosom. 

“What!”  exclaimed  I,  as  with  a timid  little 
cry  she  half  shrunk  away  from  me.  “What! 
Has  tliis  bliss  been  a dream  ? Do  you  not  love 
me?” 

“I  meant,"  whispered  Kitty,  hiding  her  face 
in  my  lapel,  “ I meant — the — little  poem  I sent 
to  you  to  have  published— I meant — to  be— an 
authoress.  I — did  not — suppose  any  body  could 
love — me.  ” 

But  she  did  not  take  away  her  face  again. 

I published  the  “Banting  Hart,”  and  a very 
pretty  poem  it  was  too,  but  not  half  so  pretty 
as  a much  shorter  one  in  another  column  of  the 
Meteor,  relating  in  a single  stanza  how  the  Edi- 
tor w as  married  to  Miss  Kitty  Crabb,  and  turned 
a very  ugly  name  into  that  of  Mrs.  Clifton. 


WHAT  IS  STEEL  ’ 

Many  people  may  deem  the  question  easy  of 
answer,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  It  was  long  ac- 
cepted as  a truism  in  the  art  or  science  of  metal- 
lurgy that  steel  is  simply  a carbide  of  iron,  that 
is,  a compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  the  former 
element  being  present  in  the  compound  to  the 
extent  of  from  one  to  one  and  a half  per  cent. 
This  chemical  definition  is  now  quite  superseded. 
Steel  has  become  a generic  term,  and  of  the  ge- 
nus steel  there  are  various  species.  Ordinary 
steel  is  carbon  steel ; but  steely  compounds  of 
iron  have  been  produced  which  have  the  same 
general  properties  as  ordinary  steel,  the  carbon 
of  which  is  replaced,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  other  chemical  elements.  Thus,  we  now  have 
tungsten  steel,  in  which  the  metal  tungsten  is 
combined  with  the  iron ; manganese  steel  con- 
taining the  metal  manganese ; and  other  steels 
containing  chromium  and  titanium.  In  the  cases 
just  mentioned  the  steel  is  invariably  a com- 
pound of  iron  w ith  another  metal ; it  is,  in  short, 
an  alloy.  Other  species  or  varieties,  however, 
contain  non-metallic  bodies  as  the  steel-genera- 
ting materials.  Carbon  is  one  of  these  elements ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
such  elements  as  closely  resemble  it  in  their 
chemical  properties  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
sene  in  its  stead.  Silicon,  or,  as  some  modern 
chemists  call  it,  silicium,  the  basis  of  silica  or 
flint,  is  one  of  the  nearest  chemical  relatives  of 
carbon.  The  French  chemist,  Caron,  has  made 
silicon  steel.  Then  there  is  the  element  boron, 
full  cousin,  as  it  were,  to  carbon  and  silicon,  the 
basis  of  ordinary  borax.  Steel  has  recently  been 
made  in  Glasgow  of  most  extraordinary  hardness 
and  cutting  power,  when  used  for  tools  in  tinning 
operations.  In  one  instance,  the  tool  did  thirteen 
times  the  amount  of  cutting  work  of  an  ordinary 
tool  of  carbon  steeL  The  process  of  making  this 
new  steel  is  at  present  kept  secret ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  boron  steel.  Other 
varieties  of  steel  besides  exist.  The  material  of 
which  the  celebrated  Berlin  castings  are  made 
is  phosphorus  steel,  and  many  Swedish  cannons 
are  made  of  sulphur  steel. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Spring  this  year  came  with  enow,  and  frost,  and 
biting  cold ; the  Ice  King  with  frozen  breath  and  pierc- 
ing gales  lingered,  reluctant  to  resign  his  rigorous 
sway ; Nature  put  on  fresh,  cheerless  robes  of  white, 
and  the  keen  northwest  wind  whistled  through  the 
streets,  when  we  were  fondly  expecting  the  “smil- 
ing verdure,”  the  “grateful  warmth,”  and  “gentle 
breezes,”  which  are  supposed— is  it  only  by  "poetic 
license  f”— to  be  the  harbingers  of  spring-time.  One 
may  well  feel  a fresh  inspiration  to  write  a stinging 
parody  on 

“ Come,  gentle  Spring  I ethereal  mildtuu  come !” 

and  declare,  with  new  emphasis, 

“ There’!  no  such  season !” 

w-hen  March  brings  days  more  severe  than  winter  gave 
us,  with  heavy  drifting  snow-storms,  it  e-blockades, 
frozen  hydrants,  and  a second  edition  of  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  an-  uncommonly  frigid  winter.  We  were 
the  more  impatient  under  the  infliction  jecause  there 
have  been  so  many  cold  snaps,  and  we  have  fancied 
every  one  would  be  the  last.  Some  tody  reckoned 
that  we  had  been  blessed  with  thirty  snow-storms  be- 
fore winter— nominally — ended.  March  opened  very 
prosperously  with  two  or  three  more— to  be  accurate 
in  the  counting— and  doubtless  there  are  others  in 
store. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fearfully  “cold  snap,”  at  mid- 
night of  March  2,  when  Broadway  was  blockaded  by 
snow,  when  hydrants  were  frozen,  and  the  howling 
blasts  swept  through  the  silent  streets,  occurred  the 
terrible1  conflagration  of  Barnum’s  Museum,  w ith  the 
greater  part  of  its  numerous  and  world-renowned  cu- 
riosities. While  no  human  life  was  lost,  many  valu- 
able animals  met  a terrible  death.  The  helpless  ter- 
ror of  some  of  the  mighty  brutes,  as  when  first  smell- 
ing the  fire,  they  roared  in  fury,  and  then  shrunk  back 
into  the  corners  of  their  cages,  cowering  and  shudder- 
ing, with  smothered  howls  and  groans,  was  fearful. 
The  great  Asiatic  lion  is  said  to  have  broken  two  iron 
bars  of  his  cage,  and  thrust  his  head  through  the  open- 
ing just  before  the  flames  closed  round  him.  A Ben- 
gal tiger  burst  his  bars  and  sprang  into  the  street. 
He  was  badly  burned,  aud  was  soon  put  out  of  suffer- 
ing by  the  pistol  of  a policeman.  Toward  night  of  the 
day  succeeding  the  fire  a black  bear  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a second-story  window,  aud  signaled  his  dis- 
tress. A fireman  mounted  a ladder,  and  attempted  to 
enst  a noose  over  the  animal’s  head  to  guide  him  to  a 
place  of  safety.  But  he  resisted  all  friendly  attempts, 
and  presently  disappeared  among  the  ruins.  Early 
the  next  morning,  however,  Bruin  came  out  from 
some  temporary  den  he  had  found  amidst  the  debris, 
and  sauntered  along  Broadway  as  if  to  seek  more 
comfortable  quarters.  Finding  himself  the  object  of 
some  interest,  aud  thinking  it  would  not  pay  to  ex- 
hibit himself  for  nothing,  he  turned  into  sundry  side- 
streets  for  greater  privacy.  But  being  still  pursued 
he  dashed  into  a provision  store,  where,  like  other 
offenders,  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  station- 
house.  A giraffe  of  great  size  and  beauty,  valued  at 
over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was,  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, rescued  from  the  building,  only  to  die  a day  or 
two"  afterward  from  his  injuries.  A young  elephant, 
who  suffered  Ecriously,  though  more  from  the  cold 


than  the  heat,  will  probably  recover.  Quite  a number 
of  animals  and  birds  were  saved,  but  those  burned 
were  among  the  most  rare  and  costly  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a de- 
fective flue. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a bridge  over  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Bntteimilk  Falls,  to 
enable  the  Western  Railway  trains  to  reach  New  York 
with  more  facility. 

Earthquakes  are  of  everyday  occurrence.  One  was 
recently  experienced  in  Maine,  and  another  in  Van- 
couver’s Island.  It  has  been  predicted  that  many 
strange  things  were  to  happen  this  year. 

A new  style  of  bonnet  may  soon  be  expected  to  b< 
in  vogue.  The  manufacture  of  them  has  already  com- 
menced. They  are  made  from  Manilla  pulp,  moulded 
on  a block,  then  spread  with  dissolved  shells,  and  cov- 
ered with  woolen  flock  or  clothier’s  waste,  and  pressed 
till  it  has  a velvet  appearance.  There  is  only  one  ob- 
jection to  them,  and  that  will  be  fatal  to  their  popu- 
larity unless  dealers  are  cunning  enough  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  removing  it.  They  don’t  cost 
enough ! The  expense  of  manufacture  does  not  ex- 
ceed ten  cents  each. 

The  entire  amount  of  gold  in  the  World  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  estimated  at  about  $5, 960, 000,000  in  value. 
That  part  of  the  “world"  which  is  underground  is 
probably  not  included  in  thi*  estimate. 

Before  the  recent  snow-storm  we  saw,  one  da-,  a 
rare  sight  in  Broadway.  Six  stalwart  men,  aimed 
with  axes,  w-ere  attacking  the  snow  and  ice  blocking 
up  the  street,  evidently  with  intent  to  remove  a por- 
tion 1 Courage  1 we  said  to  ourself.  Patientia  et  per- 
8everantia  vincunt  omnest  We  paused  in  our  down- 
ward—we  mean  doirn  town— career  to  watch  the  in- 
teresting process.  Note  the  slow,  but  sure— gradual 
—uniform— upward  movement  of  the  axes,  securely 
clasped  by  twelve  huge  hands  1 Up-up—u-p  ! Now 
they  have  reached  the  highest  limit,  and  pause  to 
rest.  The  downward  motion  begins — d-o-w-n—d-o-w-n 
—with  an  unflinching  moderation  and  resolute  steadi- 
ness worthy  of  remark— still  lower,  lower— ugh  ! Six 
blows  in  the  gutter  which  absolutely  make  the  chips 
fly.  Long  pause  for  rest  after  the  effort.  Then  a sec- 
ond upward  movement  commences.  The  modvs  oj>c- 
randi  was  very  interesting  and  instructive , but*  we 
had  only  ten  minutes  to  spare  for  the  show1,  and  re- 
luctantly departed,  leaving  the  laborers  we  had  been 
watching,  with  arms  and  axes  in  mid  air,  taking  their 
third  upward  rest  1 The  entire  scene  was  encouraging 
and  inspiring.  Two  or  three  days  after  we  noticed  that 
the  entire  length  of  Broadway  had  been  Whitened,  and 
looked  very  clean.  The  same  was  true  of  the  avenues, 
so  also  of  all  the  cross-streets.  Surmising,  very! 

About  seven  miles  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  there 
is  a remarkable  crow-roost,  where,  according  to  a re- 
cent visitor,  not  less  than  a lhillion  of  crows  uightly 
sleep.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  begin 
to  arrive  from  all  directions,  entering  the  woods  iu 
long  lines.  Each  flock  has  its  leader,  who  flies  over 
the  tree-tops  until  he  finds  his  roost,  when  the  head  of 
the  column  alights,  the  rest  circling  round  and  round 
and  winding  themselves  about  their  chief.  Only  a few 
crows  light  on  the  same  tree  with  the  leader,  which 
indicates  that  he  is  a sort  of  aristocratic  persouage  who 
does  not  associate  with  the  common  herd,  and  that 
the  persons  who  sleep  on  his  tree  arc  his  royal  fam- 
ily and  crows  high  in  authority  in  the  flock.  Hun- 
dreds roost  on  the  ground  for  want  of  a limb ; so  they 
do  not  seem  likely  to  abandon  their  ancient  home, 
for  this  roost  is  so  old  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  re- 
members not  its  establishment.  The  crows  do  not 
appear  to  fear  human  visitors,  but  the  explosion  of  a 
guu  produces  the  greatest  confusion  and  distress.  If 
startled  out  of  their  sleep  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  seem  quite  helpless,  losing  in  the  night-time  all 
that  cunning  which  characterizes  them  in  daylight. 
When  the  firing  continues  for  any  time  they  fly  into 
the  open  fields  and  there  sleep  until  daylight.  As 
soon  as  the  day  begins  to  break  they  quit  their  roost 
and  go  no  one  knows  where.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a crow  will  fly  a hundred  miles  for  his  breakfast, 
and  return  after  supper;  and  doubtless  many  of  tor 
crows  who  sleep  in  Kentucky  are  citizens  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  About  the  last  of  March  they  will  leave  thru 
roost,  and  scatter  over  the  Northern’ States  to  spent* 
the  summer. 

A Vermont  editor  announces  that  he  is  “not  <*• 
home"  in  the  following  style : “ The  man  who  left  hie 
name  as  M’Oinnis  O’Flatherty,  was  about  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  drunk  accordingly,  and  who  called  at 
our  office  on  Friday,  accompanied  by  a hoe-handle,  to 
ask  if  the  editor  was  in,  is  respectfully  informed  that 
the  editor  is  not  in  town,  and  is  not  expected  to  re- 
turn." 

A man  at  Auburn,  Maine,  has  put  his  200  hens  inti* 
a hot-house,  and  the  unsuspecting  fowls  have  been 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  it  was  warm  weather  aud 
the  season  for  business. 

A patent  fuel  of  good  quality  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  mixing  small  coal  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soft 
clay,  river  mud,  or  any  similar  material.  The  finer 
the  coal  and  the  more  thorough  the  mixing,  the  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  the  fuel.  Water  may  be  used  with 
clay  to  make  it  of  a good  consistency  for  working ; 
and  when  well  mixed  it  should  be  made  into  lumps 
and  dried  in  the  air.  In  some  parts  of  Belgium  this 
kind  of  fuel  is  largely  made  and  used,  and  is  thought 
to  give  more  heat  than  ordinary  coal. 

A very  remarkable  case  of  preservation  from  ceath 
occurred  in  Wisconsin.  A Gegnan  farmer  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged  iu  digging  a well  upon  his 
premises.  By  some  unfortunate  loosening  or  mis- 
placing of  certain  planks  the  farmer,  in  the  midet  of 
his  work,  was  suddenly  buried  75  feet  underground. 
The  workman  at  work  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  was 
horror-stricken  and  paralyzed.  The  idea  of  rescue 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  his  mind,  and  during 
all  that  day  not  a spade  was  driven  into  the  ground, 
not  an  effort  made  to  exhume  the  buried  man.  But 
some  energetic  neighbors  at  length  undertook  to  re- 
cover the  body.  On  the  third  day  the  diggers  discov- 
ered that  the  man  was  alive,  and  could  speak.  But  it 
was  not  thought  possible  to  release  him  alive.  So, 
between  the  crevices  of  planks  he  sent  his  last  mes- 
sages to  his  family,  and  some  refreshment  was  forced 
down  to  him.  At  length,  after  being  entombed 
seventy-six  hours,  he  was  rescued.  He  was  found 
partly  sitting,  with  one  foot  nearly  under  him,  the 
knee  bent  outward,  and  the  whole  leg  pinioned  by  a 
stout  plank  resting  on  it  with  both  ends  imbedded  in 
the  sides  of  the  well.  He  had  heard  every  thing  that 
transpired  above  him,  and  had  passed  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  horrid  imprisonment  in  alternate 
wonder,  anxiety,  and  despa'r,  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  release  him.  Yet,  strung  ’ to  say,  he  was  not  se- 
riously injured. 

The  peculiar  effects  of  conversing  upon  matters  aud 
thines  beyond  one’s  comprehension  is  illustrated  by 
the  Berkshire  country  gentleman  w ho  went  the  other 
eveniug  to  visit  the  lady  of  his  affections.  Wishing  to 
be  ngreeable  and  social,  he  observed  : “ The  I hernio- 
mokron  is  twenty  degrees  below  zelon  this  evenin’." 
“ Yes,"  innocently  replied  the  maiden,  “ such  kind  of 
birds  do  fly  higher  some  seasons  of  t!l 9 year  than 
others.” 
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one  of  exquisite  beauty.  Great  icicles  depended 
from  every  projection  of  the  wall,  and  reflected 
the  light  of  the  moon  with  a weird  ghastliness. 
The  two  large  lamps  which  once  illumined  the 
pathway  of  those  w ho  entered  in  at  the  broad 
portal  were  completely  covered,  each  with  an  im- 
mense mass  of  ice,  that  shone  in  the  light  like  a 
gigantic  Koh-i-noor  under  a cloud. 


ARREST  OF  PLACARD-BEARERS. 

One  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  New  York 
has  been,  it  is  hoped,  permanently  suppressed  by 
the  arrest  lately  of  several  of  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals who  are  employed  by  a certain  class  of 
advertisers  to  carry  their  placards  about  the 
streets.  These  men,  dressed  in  fantastic  robes, 
on  which  appeared  the  announcement  of  the 
wares  and  the  place  of  business  of  the  advertis- 
er, perambulated  Broadway  from  morn  to  night, 
carrying  banners,  umbrellas,  etc.,  on  which  the 
announcement  was  repeated.  The  men  not  only 
obstructed  the  sidewalk  by  their  slow -moving 
persons,  but  also  the  vision,  by  the  large  placards 
they  carried,  and  were  a decidedly  offensive  -set 
of  street  characters. 
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STUDENTS’  FEUDS. 


The  student  at  college  seems  to  be,  universal- 
ly, the  enemy  of  all  good  and  peaceable  c itizens. 
William  Ilepworth Dixon,  writing  in  his  “Spirit- 
ual Wives”  of  a riot  of  students  in  the  city  of 
Konigsberg,  uses  this  language : 

“ Iu  the  Amber  City,  as  in  every  other  University, 
iVom  Oxford  to  Moscow,  there  is  a latent  feud  be- 
tween town  and  gown ; less  hot  here,  perhaps,  than 
in  most  places;  still  warm  enough:  hatred  on  one 
side,  scorn  on  the  other;  just  that  sort  of  feeling 
which  opens  out  most  freely  into  tiff  and  strife.  In 
Konigsberg  this  feud  is  not  merely  a war  of  youth 
against  years,  of  class  against  class,  as  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  of  science  against  commerce,  of  liber- 
alism against  conservatism.  The  students  of  Konigs- 
berg  represent  the  new  German  ideas,  while  the  citi- 
zens represent,  more  or  less  closely,  the  old  Prussian 
spirit.  The  students  laugh  at  the  town-folk  as  a bony, 
stupid,  slavish  people,  who  know  nothing  about  art 
aud  philosophy,  who  care  for  little  beyond  toiling  for 
their  daily  mess,  and  fighting  for  their  king.  What  is 
seen  among  ourselves  in  Oxford  is  here  found  exist- 
ing in  reverse.  With  us  learning  is  mostly  feudal, 
commerce  mostly  liberal ; in  Konigsberg  learning  is 
mostly  radical,  while  commerce  is  very  often  feudal. 
Here  the  University  is  far  more  democratic  than  the 
city. 

“Each  section  of  this  society  has  a tale  of  scorn 
which  it  tells  against  the  other.  Here,  under  his 
portico  in  the  Altstadt,  you  will  hear  from  some  Herr 
Professor,  in  the  midst  of  gibes  and  sneers,  that  when 
Graf  von  Bismarck,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  made 
his  great  appeal  to  the  country,  giving  every  lout  in 
the  province  a vote,  the  rabble  of  Ost  Preussen  refused 
to  accept  his  gift,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  never 
had  votes  under  their  good  old  kings.  On  being  told 
by  the  Prefect  that  their  lord  desired  them  to  make 
use  of  these  votes  and  send  some  one,  possessing 
their  confidence,  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Parliament 
at  Berlin,  they  wrote  the  King’s  name  on  their  ballot- 
ing-papers,  and  then  tossed  them  into  the  box.  On 
being  further  told  by  the  Prefect  that  they  could  not 
vote  for  the  King,  since  his  Majesty  was  not  a candi- 
date for  election  in  their  city,  they  asked  for  fresh 
papers  and  wrote  on  them  the  Crown  Prince’s  name. 
Nobody,  you  will  be  assured  under  the  portico,  could 
induce  these  loyal  people  to  put  their  trust  in  a com- 
mon man.  Under  the  smoky  roof  of  Wolff’s  Wine- 
stube  in  the  Lang  Gasse— the  high  street  of  traffic — 
you  will  see  how  quickly  the  tables  can  be  turned 
against  these  jesters.  There  you  would  hear  of  Jew- 
ish students  who,  in  the  bad  old  days,  were  ready  to 
give  up  Moses  and  the  synagogue  for  a Professor’s 
chair ; to  change  their  names,  and  to  deny  their  cir- 
cumcision, for  three  hundred  thalers  a year.  The 
need  for  these  acts  of  sacrifice  has  been  done  away ; 
but  the  old  sentiment  remains  in  part.  When  a 
burgher  is  vexed,  you  may  still  hear  him  describe  a 
Jew— most  of  all  a reformed  Jew— as  a rascal,  only  a 
little  lees  vile  than  a Pole.  Pious  people  in  Germany 
usually  speak  of  students  as  sons  of  Belial ; as  young 
men  who  mock  at  loyalty  and  disparage  valor,  ana 
whose  Satanic  creed  may  be  summed  up  in  their  own 
scandalous  motto : No  King  and  no  God."  - 


THE  BARNUM’S  MUSEUM  FIRE. 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  Bamum’s  American 
Museum,  an  event  which  we  illustrate  here  and 
on  page  185,  occurred  on  the  night  of  March  2, 
fortunately  at  an  hour  when  the  crowd  of  visitors 
had  left  the  building.  The  conflagration  began  in 
the  third  story,  and  before  being  discovered  had 
attained  such  headway  that  all  efforts  of  the  fire- 
men to  extinguish  it  proved  in  vain.  Several 
persons  who  lived  in  the  building,  including  sev- 
eral monstrosities  of  the  show,  were  rescued,  as 
were  also  a few  of  the  wild  animals  belonging  to 
the  menagerie ; but  the  most  of  these,  and  all  the 
minor  curiosities  of  the  Museum  were  lost. 

Several  of  the  persons  who  slept  in  the  building 
were  roused  from  their  slumbers  and  awakened 
to  their  danger  by  the  roaring  of  the  frightened 
animals  of  the  menagerie,  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  first  to  detect  the  fire.  The  terror  of 
these  animals  has  been  described  by  several  eye- 
witnesses as  of  the  most  piteous  and  frightful 
character,  and  has  been  well  illustrated  on  page 
185.  During  the  progress  of  the  flames  the  roar- 
ing of  the  pent-up  lions,  leopards,  and  bears  was 
distinctly  heard  above  the  shouts  of  the  populace 
and  the  fierce  crackling  of  the  flames.  After  the 
fire  had  been  in  progress  for  an  hour  or  more  a 
large  tiger  made  its  appearance  from  the  flaming 
building,  but  was  so  burned  and  weakened  that 
it  fell  to  the  pavement  and  was  soon  shot  by  the 
policemen  to  save  it  from  further  misery.  Sub- 
sequently a bear,  after  living  for  two  days  in  the 
burnt  building,  escaped  to  the  streets,  and  was 
taken  to  the  Spring  Street  Station-house  until 
claimed  by  his  keeper. 

Our  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the  ruins 
of  the  Museum,  and  is  a representation  of  a tru- 
ly beautiful  Arctic  scene.  The  only  portion  left 
standing  is  the  front  wall,  which,  from  its  base 
to  its  summit,  was  flecked,  and  hung,  and  fes- 
tooned with  ice,  moulded  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms.  At  night,  when  the  moon  shone  down 
upon  the  ruins,  the  scene  from  Broadway  was 


ARREST  OF  PLACARD-BEARERS.— [Sketched  by  R.  Weib.] 


EXTERIOR  OF  BARNUM'S  MUSEUM  AFTER  THE  FIRE.— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 
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LUDLOW  STREET  JAIL— THE  OFFICE. 


INTERIOR  OF  CELL. 


or  their  friends’  homes,  or  from  the  neighboring 
restaurants.  One  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the 
prisoners  has  established  a grocery  store  in  the 
prison,  where  the  prisoners  can  purchase  a great 
many  necessaries,  and  even  some  delicacies.  An- 
other feature  of  the  jail,  strongly  resembling  a 
custom  of  our  best  boarding-houses,  is  the  serv- 
ing of  “private  tables,”  the  meals  being  served 
to  the  occupants  in  the  cells. 

The  prisoners  are  not  without 

?'  yj  several  sources  of  amusement. 

They  have  the  privilege  of  play- 
gjJMEffl Tr  ing  cards,  checkers,  dominoes, 
Hpal  IlH  and  billiards,  and  the  reading- 
■jffll  I room  is  always  open  to  them 
BM  Hllil  I during  the  day.  The  principal 
THU  lin  amusement,  however,  is  that 
found  in  “ handling  the  cue,”  and 
the  billiard-table  is  continually  in 
gjsIlSjisSSS  demand,  a charge  being  made  for 
its  use.  At  almost  every  hour  of 
Billllllffinffl  {l‘e  day  numerous  elegant-look- 

ing  burglars,  counterfeiters,  forg- 
liiJraWfn  ers’  ar*d  other  “speculators”  can 
Hr Imv&wI  be  ^ound  looking  on  while  some 
DILMM  noble  bond  thief  plays  with  some 
RHsIlLUff  embezzling  bank  clerk. 

1 The  hour  for  shutting  the  pris- 
|^nSnM|  oners  in  their  cells  is  6 o’clock 
HI  | p.m.  ; they  are  released  at  7.30 
BU|U!  a.m.,  when  the  feasting  and  play- 
■HfJA  ing  and  ]»lensure  of  the  day  begin 

Most  of  the  prisoners  usually 
confined  in  this  prison  are  those 
of  the  Sheriff  of  New  York  Coun- 
ty,  detained  under  charges  of  in- 
\ tended  or  consummated  acts  of 
? V-\l  §Klfll  fraud  upon  their  creditors,  and  the 
jail  is  really  the  county  jail  for 
New  York  County. 


glass,  and  chairs  are  also  found  in  each  apart- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  other  articles  of 
comfort  furnished  by  the  occupant.  For  the  sake 
of  companionship  two  persons  generally  occupy 
a cell. 

The  fare  of  the  prisoners  of  Ludlow  Street  Jail 
is  not  less  wholesome  and  pleasant  than  their 
rooms  are  healthy  and  comfortable.  The  “offi- 


able  engine  is  made  to  supply  steam  throughout 
the  establishment  for  heating,  culinary,  and  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  jail  contains  87  cells  of  the  character  of 
that  which  we  illustrate  in  the  second  drawing. 
The  floors  of  the  cells  are  ten  feet  square,  and 
the  walls  are  12  feet  high.  Each  cell  bears  a 
cleanly  appearance,  and  is  comparatively  free 


LUDLOW  STREET  JAIL 


There  is  an  idea  existing  in  the  minds  of 
all  those  persons  who  have  never  been  in  prison 
that  a jail  is  a very  horrible  place  to  be  con- 
fined in ; that  the  exterior  is  repulsive  and  dis- 
mal in  appearance,  while  the  interior  is  dark 
and  dirty  beyond  imagination ; that  the  fare  is 
small  in  quantity  and  bad  in 
quality;  and  that,  in  accordance  mijt nunniirai  « uni 
with  Scripture,  the  way  of  the  111  If 
transgressor  who  gets  put  into  11 1W  i 1 

prison  for  his  crimes  is  decidedly  D 11  | 

hard.  But  this  idea  it  appears  is  II 
altogether  a mistaken  one.  Mr.  1 
Stanley  Fox,  one  of  our  artists,  Bl||| 
was  lately  sent  to  the  Ludlow  H| 

Street  Jail  (entirely  in  a profes-  11  111 
sional  capacity,  be  it  remem-  |||| 
bered),  and  has  given  us  on  this  Hil 
page  a series  of  drawings  which  Bill  111 
wifi  at  once  explode  the  false  no-  || 
tion  we  have  of  jails,  and  give  the  |fl  Iflffl  1 
public  an  idea  of  the  character  ||p8|ffi|~|  __ 
and  style  of  a modem  prison-  1|  HI  1 
house  for  “ respectable’’  criminals  n 
— that  is,  those  who  do  not  con-  |||M  I 0 
descend  to  “prig”  trifles, but  who  H 1 

The  last  of  our  sketches  ought  Bill  *jj  ‘fiPfT 
to  be  considered  first  in  describing  1 I U|  | 

the  prison.  Ludlow  Street  Jail  |u  1 WBU 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Lud- 
low  Street  and  Essex  Market 
Place,  New  York  city,  and  was 
finished  in  June,  18f>2.  It  is  built 
of  Philadelphia  brick  ornamented 
with  New  Jersey  free-stone  trim- 
mings.  It  is  90  feet  square,  and  * 

about  GO  feet  high,  and  is  lighted 
by  means  of  two  horizontal  rows 
of  ten  windows  each.  The  upper 
windows  are  probably  30  feet  in 
height,  of  proportionate  width, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
formidable  iron  bars  before  the 
sashes  the  stranger,  in  passing  by,  HggH^B||l 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
structure  was  a Friends'  meeting-  y^^BRHB 
house,  or  an  old-fashioned  Meth-  ljj^BBB| 
odist  church.  The  engraving  il- 
lustrating  the  exterior  of  the  jail 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its 

Crossing  the  threshold  the  vis- 
itor is  conducted  through  a dimin- 
utive hallway,  and  into  a spacious 
apartment  divided  by  a low  iron  railing  into  a 
business-office  on  one  hand  and  a reception-room 
for  visitors  on  the  other.  This  room  is  illustrated 
in  the  first  cut  of  our  series.  Extending  from 
this  room  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  building  is  a 
narrow  hallway,  leading  to  the  laundry  and 
kitchen  cm  the  same  floor,  and  by  means  of  a 
small  stairway  to  the  cellar  below,  where  a port- 


THE  EARLY  GIPSIES. 

An  air  of  romance  has  always 
hung  about  the  gipsies  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, when,  starting  from  Hungary, 
and  provided  with  documents  in 
some  of  the  po- 


their  favor  by 
tentates  of  that  country,  they 
made  their  way  to  Constance  at 
.-v.  the  time  when  the  celebrated 

council  was  sitting.  Finding  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  of  supra- 
grammarian  memory,  amusing 
himself  at  Lindau,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
him,  and  told  him  such  a pitiful  tale  about  their 
captivity  among  the  Turks  that  he  received  them 
kindly,  and  gave  them  letters  of  imperial  recom- 
mendation. Armed  with  these  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  free  cities  of  the  Baltic,  fa- 
voring Luneburg  and  Hamburg  especially  with 
their  presence.  At  that  time  they  numbered  live 


3ILIIARD-R00M  IN  LUDLOW  STREET  JAIL.- [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox] 


cial  fare,”  according  to  the  prison  regulations, 
consists  of  bread  and  tea  and  coffee  for  break- 
fast, meats  for  dinner,  except  on  Friday,  when 
fish  is  served,  and  bread  and  milk  for  supper. 
Vegetables  are  also  occasionally  allowed.  But 
many  of  the  prisoners  who  are  not  without 
friends  or  ready  money  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  receiving  their  meals  from  their  own 


from  the  musty  odor  so  common  to  prison  apart- 
ments. This  is  due  to  frequent  whitewashing, 
scrubbing,  and  free  ventilation.  Shoves  are  not 
used  at  all,  the  heating  of  the  building  being  ac- 
complished by  means  of  steam.  Each  cell  is 
furnished  with  two  iron  bedsteads  and  spring 
mattresses,  with  comfortable  pillows  and  an 
abundance  of  bed-clothing.  A table,  looking- 
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hundred,  including  women  and  children,  and 
must  have  presented  a very  picturesque  appear- 
inee.  The  chiefs,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  were 
superbly  dressed  and  rode  on  horseback  with 
hounds  by  their  side.  Some  of  the  men  walked, 
the  others  rode,  their  families  being  conveyed  in 
carts  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Scythians. 
But  they  did  not  create  nn  agreeable  impression 
on  the  Teutonic  mind.  They  were  terribly  dirty, 
we  are  told,  hideously  ugly,  and  as  black  as  night. 
At  that  time  they  gave  themselves  out  as  a Chris- 
tian people  who  had  relapsed  into  heathenism 
among  the  Turks,  and  had  been  ordered  by  their 
bishops  to  do  penance  by  wandering  about  with- 
out settling  down  any  where  during  the  space  of 
seven  years.  Giving  this  account  of  themselves, 
they  rambled  through  Germany  into  Switzerland, 
and  in  their  capacity  of  penitents  a party  of  them 
arrived,  in  1422,  at  Bologna,  on  their  way  to 
Rome.  The  Bolognese,  however,  objecting  to 
their  “conveying”  tendencies,  complained  so 
much  of  them  that  the  magistrates  gave  the 
inhabitants  leave  to  retaliate  by  stealing  from 
the  strangers  as  much  as  would  cover  their  own 
losses.  Disgusted  at  this  evidently  inequitable 
proceeding,  the  gipsies  soon  left  the  inhospitable 
city  and  pursued  their  journey  to  Rome,  where 
it  seems  they  succeeded  in  seeing  the  Pope  and 
in  obtaining  credentials  from  him.  Meanwhile, 
in  1419,  some  of  their  number  appeared  at  Sis- 
teron,  in  Provence,  and  in  1427,  at  a period 
when  the  fortunes  of  France  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  a small  band  reached  Paris,  where  they 
created  a genuine  sensation.  By  this  time 
they  had  somewhat  changed  their  account  of 
their  origin,  some  of  them  claiming  to  be  the 
descendants  of  those  churlish  Egyptians  who  re- 
fused hospitality  to  Maty  and  Joseph  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  A general  im- 
pression has  always  prevailed  that  these  strange 
wanderers  originally  came  from  that  country, 
and  one  of  their  own  stories  is  that  their  ances- 
tors were  obliged  to  flee  thence,  pursued  by  the 
hostile  inhabitants,  from  whom  they  escaped  only 
by  means  of  a bridge  of  rushes,  in  memory  of 
which  some  of  them  are  said  to  wear  a piece  of 
rush  as  an  amulet  to  this  day.  Up  to  the  time 
of  their  appearance  in  Paris  their  number  did  not 
exceed  fourteen  hundred  at  most,  but  soon  after- 
ward fresh  immigrations  took  place,  and  their 
ranks  increased' rapidly.  Whence  they  sprang 
and  how  they  traveled  has  always  been  a mys- 
tery. How  and  when,  for  instance,  they  crossed 
into  England  has  always  remained  an  unanswer- 
ed problem.  Strangely  enough,  some  twenty 
years  ago  the  Spanish  papers  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  apparition  of  a band  of  gip- 
sies at  one  of  the  seu-ports  of  Spain,  nobody 
knowing  from  what  part  of  the  world  they  had 
suddenly  sprung  into  sight,  or  where  they  had 
obtained  the  horses  they  offered  for  sale.  And 
again  in  the  autumn  of  18GG  a band  of  about  a 
hundred  individuals,  with  thirty  horses,  suddenly 
sp  pea  red  in  Switzerland,  traveling  in  quaint,  rude 
tarriages,  which  wiry,  little,  swift-footed  horses 
drew.  Only  a few  of  the  immigrants  could  speak 
German,  for  they  came  from  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, and  they  were  as  wild,  and  dark,  and  sav- 
age-looking as  if  they  had  been  the  inhabitants  of 
some  utterly  uncivilized  island  in  the  eastern 
seas.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst  of 
Europe’s  western  civilization,  there  suddenly  ap- 
pears a living  representative  of  the  wandering 
tribes  which,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  led  a wild 
life  iu  the  distant  East. 


GO,  SICK  MAN. 

'Tis  all  the  talk, 

'Tis  all  the  go, 

Pain  will  not  balk 
Pain  Paint ; oh.  no. 

Pain  Paint  apply, 

Cancers  will  cure ; 

You  need  not  die— 

Pain  Paint  is  sure, 

None  can  deny. 

Its  cooling  ki68 
To  fevered  lip 
You  would  not  miss 
On  land  or  ship. 

In  every  store 
Pain  Paint  you  see, 

At  every  door 
And  family. 

In  Chatham  Square 
’Tis  tested  free— 

Now  this  is  fair — 

Hundred  seventy. 

"A  Man  Wanted.”— He  was  last  seen  in  the  New 
York  Depot,  purchasing  a ticket  for  Boston.  Is  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  baldheaded,  and  is  the  per- 
son who  originated  the  publications  (going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  in  this  city 'and  elsewhere)  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  and  Paiu  Annlhilator,  sa  ■ 
ing  that  said  Wolcott  would  not  furnish  in  future  h 
remedies  to  the  druggists.  I am  supplying  all  drug- 
gists at  the  same  prices  as  usual,  ana  as  fast  as  I can 
manufacture.  R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  Sole  Proprietor,  170 
Chatham  Square,  New  York. 

What  causes  bald  heads  ? Simply  an  unnatural  heat 
and  constant  inflammation  of  the  head,  which  dries 
up  the  scalp,  depriving  the  hair  of  nutrition  and 
moisture.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  head 
should  be  kept  free  of  all  unnecessary  heat.  It  can  be 
done;  headache  never  exist;  neuralgia  unknown; 
the  hair  would  not  fall.  If  you  can  not  buy  Pain 
Paint,  apply  cold  water  freely  to  the  head  four  or  five 
times  each  day ; keep  the  feet  warm  at  all  hazard— 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cnre"— 
use  Pain  Paint  freely,  and  not  wait  until  a racking 
pain  from  a head  full  of  inflammation  sets  you  almost 
crazy ; keep  the  head  constantly  at  its  proper  tempera- 
ture, and  if  your  hair  is  thin  or'falling  it  will  grow  and 
thicken  up.  Heads  that  resemble  bald  eagles,  utterly 
destitute  of  hair,  need  not  pick  up  nny  encouragement, 
but  they  will  be  repayea  a hundredfold  in  general 
health,  by  keeping  their  heads  free  from  unnecessary 
heat  and  inflammation. 

Dibections:  Pour  the  Paint  in  a dish,  and  with  a 
large  soft  brush  or  sponge,  or  hand,  or  a piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  apply  the  Paint  freely  over  the  part  or  place 
where  pain  exists ; soak  and  sop  the  part  affected  with 
Paint  until  pain  is  removed.  In  obstinate  cases,  con- 
tinue to  soak  the  affected  part  constantly  for  twenty 
minutes  or  an  hour.  In  cases  of  high  fever,  the  head, 
and  sometimes  the  stomach,  too,  should  be  persist- 
ently soaked  and  kept  wet  until  the  fever  is  broken 
up.  Pain  Paint  will  do  it  most  effectually,  nnd  the 
large  bottles  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  occasion. 
Ulcers  or  sores  should  be  well  soaked,  at  least  twice  a 
day,  and  several  folds  of  cotton  cloth  dipped  in  Paint 
kept  wet  over  the  part  affected.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  dilute  the  Paint  with  water  and  warm  it, 
but  cold  applications  are  generally  the  best,  except 
for  vety  young  children  orwcaklv  infants.  Wolcott’s 
Pain  Paint  leaves  no  smart,  will  not  color  or  stain. 
Price  25  cents,  60  cents,  $1,  half  pint  $3,  pint  $6,  quart 
$8.  Pain  Paint  reduces  and  subdues  inflammation, 
heat,  and  fever,  one  hundred  times  faster  than  ice.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless.  All  physical  pain  arises  from 

H inflammation ; pnt  out  the  tire,  nnd  pain  can  not  exist. 
It  is  not  only  a certain  remedy  for  mankind,  but  for 
all  the  animal  creation.  It  is  perfectly  adapted,  not 
only  for  all  pain,  but  it  does  permanently  cure  the 
worst  ulcers,  piles,  most  malignant  cancers,  burns, 
fresh  wounds,  salt  rheum,  or  breaking  out  on  any  part 
of  the  body ; removes  pain  in  stomach,  liver,  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  all  internal  complaints,  l>v  a thoror  1 
outward  application  of  Pain  Paint  over  tne  part  aff 
ed.  Chronic  ailments,  rheumatism,  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, stiff  and  enlarged  joints,  fever  sores,  fits,  Ac., 
require  the  largest  bottles,  and  the  daily,  and  some- 
times hourly,  application  of  this  Paint.  'Nature  heals 
the  most  in  veterate  ulcers,  if  fever  and  heat  arc  con- 
stantly kept  down.  A little  perseverance  and  patience 
accomplish  the  most  wonderful  results.  If  you  suffer 
pain,  use  Pain  Paint,  or  call  at  Dr.  Wolcott's  office, 
170  Chatham  Square,  and  it  will  be  removed  without 
money  or  price.  One  gallon  of  Paint  is  worth  more 
than  $1000  spent  in  drugging  the  system.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE, 


Barnes’s  History  of  the  39th  Congress. 
HISTORY  OF  THE 

Thirty-ninth  Congress 

OF  THE 

United  States. 

Bt  WILLIAM  H.  BARNES. 
Portraits. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

A volume  of  636  royal  octavo  pages,  and  18  portraits 
on  steel  by  the  best  engravers  lu  the  country. 

The  book  contains  an  accurate  history  of  the  great 
measures  of  the  most  important  Congress  that  ever 
assembled,  and  biographical  sketches  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, together  with  characteristic  and  pertinent  ex- 
tracts from  their  speeches.  The  narrative  portion  of 
the  work  is. written  in  clear  and  concise  style,  while 
the  extracts,  though  generally  brief,  are  directly  to 
the  point,  and  present  the  views  of  our  wisest  states- 
men on  the  great  subjects  of  recent  legislation. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  every  Voter  who  wishes 
to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  form  a correct  estimate 
of  public  men.  It  forms  a useful  Manual  for  the 
Statesman  and  the  Politician,  since  it  gives  them  in 
a form  convenient  for  reference  all  the  important  facts 
relating  to  the  great  qnestions  which  now  occupy  the 
public  mind.  Being  supplied  with  a copious  index, 
the  work  forms  a convenient  Political  Text-book,  or 
Cyclopaedia. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

Harper  & Bkotuebs  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
jfates,  on  receipt  of  $6  00. 


iL  GREAT  OFFER. 


1868. 

From  March  16  to  April  25. 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York,  March,  1868. 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  our 
List  of  Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the 
following  terms,  for  Cash,  from  the  16th 
of  March  to  the  2 5th  of  April,  after  which 
our  terms  will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 

On  Orders  of  $ too  at  one  time,  25  per  cent,  discount ; 

“ $ 5°°  “ 30  “ “ 

“ 5iooo  “ 33!  “ 

“ 52000  “ 35  " “ 

And  an  additional  deduction  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade* 
Sales  this  Spring. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


EDWD.  J.  EVANS  & CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 

York,  Pennsylvania. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Fruit  and  Seed  Catalogues 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kiuds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials, 'Soaps,  1 >yes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACK,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  491  Broadway,  will 
ilspose  of  100  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  of  six 
tlrst-class  makers,  at  bargains,  for  cash,  or  will  take 
one-fifth  cash,  and  balance  in  monthly  installments, 
for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  .Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt 


NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
...  rapid,  strong,  easy,  reliable,  elegant.  Warrant- 
ed. Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Has  Medals  and  Di- 


$5 


plomas.  Single  Machines  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $5. 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  ao  all  the  family  sewing,  frond  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  561)  Broadway,  New  York. 


> PER  HOUR  realized  by  our  Agents.  For  par- 
* ticulnrs  enclose  stamp,  c:  1 address 

KEPHARTX CRIDER  jc  LiiO.,  York,  Pa. 

Digitizr 


A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  S 

T N DISPENSABLE.  THE  NEW  HAND-BOOK: 

How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  now  to  Behave,  and 
How  to  do  Business.  By  first  post,  $2  25.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  Ss9  Broadway,  New  York.  A gout#  wanted. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


The  Prince  among  Juveniles, 

TWO  HANDSOME 

STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  FRAMING, 
entitled, 

“ The  Royal  Children,”  & “ Willie  the  Newsboy,” 

Given  away  foe  eveby  New  Subscriber. 

. GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  VOLUME  Xn.,  1868. 

“OUR  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR,” 

One  of  the  Very  Best,  Cheapest,  and  Handsomest  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Magazines  in  the  World. 

The  children  are  in  rhapsodies  over  it,  the  grown-up 
folks  are  delighted,  and  the  press  every  where  has  pro- 
nounced it  “ The  Very  Best  and  Cheapest.” 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED, 

AND  A 

COVER  PRINTED  IN  COLOR  EVERY  MONTH. 

Good,  fresh  MUSIC  in  every  Number. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  this 
country  contribute  regularly,  among  whom  are 
Jacob  Abbott,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Alice  Cary,  George  S. 
Burleigh,  James  Barron  Hope,  Luella  Clark, 
Alexander  Clark,  Sophie  May,  Geo.  F. 

Boot,  Karl  Reden,  Mr s.C.U.  Gil- 
dersleeve,  August  Bell, 

Ac.,  Ac..  Ac, 

PREMIUMS  FOR  CLUBS: 

CABINET  ORGANS,  for  your  Horae  Circle,  Church, 
School -room,  or  Sabbath -school.  SEWING-MA- 
CHINES, for  your  Familes.  BOOKS,  MUSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS, SILVERWARE,  &c.,  &c.  For  instance : 

IW  PELOUBET’S  latest  improved  five  - octave 
CABINET  ORGANS,  solid  walnut  case,  the  regular 
retail  price  of  which  is  $130,  will  be  sent  for  Fifty  Sub- 
scribers, at  $1  each,  and  $65  in  cash. 

IW  WHEELER  & WILSON’S  highest  premium 
SEWING-MACHINES,  worth  $55,  will  be  sent  for 
Fifty  Subscribers,  at  $1  each,  and  $15  in  cash,  and 
many  other  useful  articles  in  like  proportion. 

TERMS : $1  25  a year,  with  the  two  Premium  En- 
gravings. To  Clubs,  $1  each  subscription,  with 
Premium. 

Iff  Send  Ten  Cents  for  a Sample  Number  and  full 
instructions  to  agents. 

S3f  Agents  wanted  at  every  Town,  Post-Office,  and 
School  in  the  United  States.  Address 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  & CO., 

424  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready: 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF 
ISRAEL.  David,  the  King  of  Israel : 
a Portrait  drawn  from  Bible  History  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Frederick 
William  Krummacher,  D.D.,  Author 
of  “Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  &c.  Trans- 
lated under  the  express  Sanction  of  the 
Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton,  M.A. 
With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher  to 
his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait. 
l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

Iu  such  a field  Dr.  Krummacher’s  well-known  pow- 
ers of  description,  his  chaste  fancy,  his  well-balanced 
judgment,  and  enlightened  piety  were  sure  to  find 
full  scope ; nor  have  our  anticipations  been  disap- 
pointed. In  these  pages  David  passes  before  us  in  the 
various  phases  of  his  character  as  shepherd,  psalmist, 
warrior,  and  monarch.  There  is  no  attempt  at  orig- 
inality of  view,  no  prosy  solution  of  difficulties,  no 
controversial  sparring ; the  narrative  flows  on  like  a 
well-told  story,  and  the  art  of  the  writer  lies  in  the 
apt  selection  or  salient  points,  and  iu  the  naturalness 
or  hi-  ’eflections.— British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Re- 
vim 

A meiiKC  picture  of  the  prophet-king  and  his  times. 
— Evangelical  Christendom. 

The  treatment  is  marked  by  the  acuteness  of  Insight 
and  the  tenderness  of  sympathy  that  are  character- 
istic of  the  author.— Imperial  Review. 

We  would  recommend  this  volume  to  the  clergy  as 
a storehouse  of  hints  for  pulpit  use,  and  also  as  a val- 
uable addition  to  our  devotional  literature.— Clerical 
Journal. 

A very  happy  specimen  of  the  style  for  which  Dr. 
Krummacher  is  best  known— at  once  vivid,  imagina- 
tive, and  experimental ; and  it  exhibits  more  of  the 
intellectual  and  robust  than  his  earlier  work.— Free- 
man. 

A lifelike  portrait  of  one  who  has  ever  been  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  Christians.— Glasgow  Hci  ald. 

The  Btory  of  the  shepherd-king  it  tells  In  a very  fas- 
cinating manner,  and  moralizes  npon  it  in  a way  that 
combines  both  the  pleasant  and  the  profitable.  Mr. 
Easton  has  succeeded  in  rendering  his  author  into 
such  transparent  language  as  leads  one  to  think  of 
Krummacher  rather  than  the  translator,  and  this  is 
just  as  it  ought  to  be. — Reformed  Free.  Magazine. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke. 

Sent  by  mall,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published: 

S MILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUE- 
NOTS.  The  Huguenots:  their  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  and  Industries  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  &c.  With  an 
Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled, 
*1  75-  

The  wonderful  story  is  told  with  spirit  and  accu- 
racy, and  in  a better  manner  than  ever  before  it  was 
told.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  with  pleasure,  so  lively  and  effective  is  the  style 
of  the  exciting  narrative.  Seldom  has  so  much  valu- 
able matter  been  placed  between  the  covers  of  a single 
volume  as  we  find  iu  this ; and  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor are  as  sound  as  his  statements  are  trustworthy. 
— Boston  Traveller. 

The  author  has  given  his  subject  the  most  thorough 
investigation.  Drawing  his  material  only  from  tne 
best-authenticated  historic  sources,  he  has  followed 
the  accounts  of  the  most  impartial  writers  in  regard 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Respecting  their  sojourn  in  England  Mr. 
Smiles  narrates  much  that  is  entirely  new  and  of  great 
interest.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoek. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready : 


MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Lotiibop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth. 
$14  00. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately  at  $3  50  each. 


BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Baencs,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,”  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00.  * 

nr. 

THREE  LITTLE  SPADES.  A Tale.  By  Miss  Anna 
Wabnee.  lCmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

IV.  5 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862^  Edited  by  William  Smith, 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  lu  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1S61.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  £ ’ ' 

Visits  to  Scotland,  and _ HI 

land,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

Uniform  with  Queen  Victoria's  Memoir  of  th* 
Prince  Conqprt. 

VI. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  «fcc.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

vn. 

DU  CHAILLU’8  GORTLLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Cuaili.u,  Anthor  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  l2mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

vra. 

MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies:  Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfokt.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

IX. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Baknks,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 

rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

X. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer, 
euces  as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo.  Cloth, 
$3  50;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 

XI. 

THREE  ENGLISH  STATESMEN:  Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  A Conrse  of  Lectures  on  the  Political 
History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “ Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &c.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $150. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoek. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  Anthor 
of  The  Silver  Cord,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Dc  Mau- 
eieb.  ovo,  Paper,  $1  50;  Cloth,  $2  00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  Db 
Witt,  nic  Guizot.  Translated  by  Dinah  Mulook 
Ckaik,  Anthor  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “ A 
Noble  Life,"  “Christian’s  Mistake,”  “Two  Mar- 
riages," <&c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon’s  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Or. tpii ant,  Anthor  of  “ A<*- 
»es.”  “Madonna  Mary,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw/’ 
“The  Days  of  mv  Life,"  “ Carllngford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES.  By  Annie  Tno 
as,  Author  of  “ On  Guard,"  “ Denis  Donne,"  “ Th 
Leigh,"  “Walter  Goring,"  “ Played  Out,”  “Call 
to  Account,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  26  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  Georok  M 
Donald,  Author  of  “Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbi 
hood,"  “Alec  Forbes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  Unit 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

^ CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 

pany) 


The  LITTLE  JOKER-FuU  of  Fnn-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  nEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

€1  THE  BEST!  BEST!!  BEST  111  and 

«p  1 .tJU.  most  richly  illustrated  Magazine  for 
Children  is  THE  NURSERY  ($1  50  a year).  Send 
for  a sample.  It  shall  cost  you  nothing.  See  Pre- 
miums for  1868.  Address  J.  L.  SHOREY,  Publisher 
13  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

$2  00  to  $500 

nOR  every  hour’s  service,  pleasant  and  honorable 
J-  employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dles, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,  58  Eea- 
ver  Street,  New  York. 


ont,  which  will  be  inimense- 
lv  popular.  A chance  for  mnklDg  money  rarely  offer- 
ed. Enclose  stamp  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
“UNIVERSAL  INDEX  CO.,r’  Box  1766,  Boston. 

Howe  & stevens’s  family  dye  colors! 

Thirty  different  shades,  all  in  liquid  form.  The 
same  shades,  all  in  powder  form.  We  advise  the  nse 
of  the  Blacks,  Browns,  and  Drabs,  in  the  powder 
form..  Fpr  sale  bv  all  druggists  and  dealers. 

_mal  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  21,  1868.] 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  ready : 

The  massacre  of  st.  Barthol- 
omew : Preceded  by  q History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $i  75. 

Mr.  White  has  performed  his  task  well.  His  argu- 
ments are  every  where  conclusive,  ably  supported  by 
the  results  of  deep  researches  into  the  contemporary 
histories  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats.  His  language 
Is  always  forcible,  and  frequently  rises  to  eloquence. 
His  account  of  the  state  of  France  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  admirable  and  exhaustive. 
The  same  praise  may  be  allowed  to  his  descriptions 
of  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  bloody 
drama  which  he  recounts.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book  for  the  tolerant  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  Re- 
membering how  hard  it  is  even  to  think  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  without^  thrill  of  indigna- 
tion, we  can  not  sufficiently  praise  this  conspicuous 
merit  of  the  volume.— London  Review. 

Of  the  state  of  France  from  the  commencement  of 
the  century  to  the  terrible  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  Mr. 
White  gives  a masterly  account.  From  numerous  con- 
temporary memoirs  and  state  documents  he  has  col- 
lected the  details  of  a picture  at  once  broad  in  its  gen- 
eral effect  and  minute  In  its  accessories- -a  picture  full 
of  life,  color,  character,  and  force.  The  labor  of  col- 
lecting so  many  materials  from  such  scattered  places, 
some  very  obscure  and  not  easily  searched  out,  is  only 
equaled  by  the  power  of  combining  them  in  a striking 
manner ; and  of  the  capacity  to  do  Doth  Mr.  White  has 
given  abundant  proof.  The  massacre  of  Paris  is  of 
course  the  chief  feature  in  the  work.  It  is  admirably 
described,  without  any  pretense  of  pictorial  writing, 
yet  in  such  a way  that  the  whole  hideous  tragedy  passes 
vividly  before  our  eyes,  and  we  behold  the  grim  old 
Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  spasm  of  blood 
and  terror.  Mr.  White  has  produced  a work  which 
has  some  of  the  best  characteristics  of  history : a book 
frill  of  research,  conceived  in  the  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking  spirit,  and  written  in  a nervous  and 
vigorous  style,  proper  to  the  gravity  of  the  events 
which  it  narrates  and  the  principles  which  it  affirms. 
—London  Daily  News. 

Mr.  White  has  exhibited  great  skill,  great  research, 
and  considerable  candor  in  executing  his  work,  and 
readers  of  his  clear  narrative  will  readily  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  interest  with  which  the  story  is  kept  np 
down  to  the  awfully  trntfcdo&e.—GlasgowDailyHerala. 

Published  11T  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 


ANDY  JOHNSON  is  said  to  have  kept  up  his  spir- 
its during  the  past  few  days  bv  reading  nothing 
but  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER.  Its  Jokes, 
Wit,  Humor,  Comicalities,  and  side-splitting  Pictures 
cure  even  diseases  of  the  mind.  All  the  Heads  of  De- 
partments, Senators,  and  “M.C.s”  take  it  regularly. 
It  is  a large  S-page  illustrated  paper  of  32  long  columns, 
crammed  full  of  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Wind.  Circulates 
every  where,  in  European  and  all  other  countries.  Its 
subscribers  are  legion.  It  waves  in  Aluska,  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  Every  body  reads  it— thousands  sub- 
scribing for  it  every  week.  Costs  only  50  cents  for  a 
whole  year.  It’s  no  humbug— this  paper  wouldn’t  ad- 
vertise it  if  it  was.  Five  years  established.  Send  50 
cts.  Money  returned  if  satisfaction  not  (riven.  It  is  the 
most  rich,  rare,  and  racy  paper  printed.  Has  an  im- 


“Economy  is  Wealth.”— Franklin. 


W1 


chine  when  $26 


the  coutrary, — 

merous  friends  that  the  “FRANKLIN”  and  

DALLION"  Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  Machine  is  a double  thread,  complete  with  Ta- 
ble, constructed  upon  entirely  new  principles,  and 
DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in  the  world.  It 
is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing  Machine,  and 
is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  ns  thousands  of  pat- 
rons will  testify.  AGENTS  WANTED.— Ma- 

chines sent  to  Agents  on  tral,  and  GIVEN  AWAY 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A A SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  celebrated  CHAMPION  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE is  a marvel  of  SIMPLICITY  and  DURABIL- 
ITY. It  will  stitch,  hern.,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  bind,  braid, 
ami  embroider,  making  the  Elastic  Lock-Stitch.  Pat- 
ented August  6,  1S87,  and  does  not  infringe.  The 
Ladies  are  delighted  with  it.  Single  Machines  ex- 
pressed to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt 
of  $4,  at  our  risk,  if  in  a registered  letter,  and  war- 
ranted five  years.  Agents  are  making  $10  to  $20  per 
day  selling  them.  For  Sample  Machine  and  Terms  to 
Agents,  enclose  $4,  and  address  the 

CHAMPION  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

1(54  Broadway,  New  York. 


i Metcalf*  Son,  101  Union  St.,  Boston. 


BARD 


BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

r PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVR 

and  GOLD-PLATED  TE*  

TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane;  New  York. 

PORTV^J  BRIGGS’S  CURATIVE 
W lilt  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns  ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs's  J-~'~  — * —*•  — — ■ * 

soothes,  s< 

“ ” imurerl , „„„  , 

fc  CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


TTARPER  & BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By 
Madame  De  Witt,  nJe  Guizot.  Translated 
by  Dinah  Mclock  Cbaik,  Author  of  “John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “A  Noble  Life,”  “Two 
Marriages,”  “Christian’s  Mistake,”  “Fairy 
Book,”  &c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

“In  introducing  to  English  children  this  charming 
picture  of  French  family  life,  I think  I am  benefiting 
their  elders  too I leave  the  book  to  the  warn  lit- 

tle hearts  by  English  firesides,  doubting  not  that  they 
will  welcome  their  little  French  companions,  and 
grow  as  fond  of  them  all  as  the  translator  has  done.” 
—Translator's  Preface. 

Madame  De  Witt  is  a charming  painter  of  the  na- 
ture and  ways  of  well-nurtured  children,  and  the  au- 
thor of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  has  done  good 
service  in  giving  us  this  English  version  of  a book 
which  will  delight  the  Inmates  of  our  nurseries.— 
Athenaeum. 

Published  BY  HARPER  & BROTHlSRS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  oa  receipt  of  $160^.  . 

Digitized  by 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
/ » watehes  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  onr  own  Factory,  from  the 

fr  fry V-X  best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
'and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  tbe  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St,  N.  Y,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Oroide  Watch.— By  reference  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Collins  & Co,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  firm 
claims  to  give  a really  good  watch,  with  good  works,  and  an  oroide  case,  for  fifteen  dollars.  Oroide  is  a costly 
bronze,  precisely  resembling  gold,  wearing  like  it,  and  never  changing  color  like  pinchbeck.  We  have  exam- 
ined these  watches  and  found  them  good  and  cheap— two  having  been  purchased  at  retail  price  by  gentlemen 
in  onr  office— and  are  satisfied  that  they  are  fully  what  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.  represent  them  to  be.  Their  la- 
dies’ watches  are  very  beautiful,  and  we  know  or  no  present  so  cheap  which  would  be  more  acceptable.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  gold  which  is  given  in  most  of  the  so-called  gold  watches  of  the  present  day  renders 
them  practically  of  no.  greater  value  than  oroide. 

C.  E.  Collins  <L-  Co.,  Nassau  Street,  New  York:  Blaoksheab,  Geokgia,  January  6, 1868. 

Gents,— I have  just  seen  one  of  your  gold  fifteen  dollar  ($15)  watches,  and  must  have  .one  immediately. 
You  will  please  ship  at  your  earliest  convenience  one  of  the  same  kind  (imitation  gold  $15  watch).  If  I get  as 
good  a one  as  the  one  I have  just  sceu  I can  make  a good  trade  for  you  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  Coloobd,  8.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railway,  Georgia. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Chicago,  Illinois,  January  10, 1868. 

Gents.— I have  carried  one  of  your  oroide  watches  some  time.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  keeps  its  color 
good.  I am  well  pleased  with  it.  Mine  is  a large  size,  at  $15.  Please  send  me  one  of  the  ladies’  size. 

A.  H.  Bbioos,  256  So.  Desplans,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <i  Co. : 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  „ , , , _ T r 

I consider  it  a cheap  article.  Please  send  me  two  of  your  watches,  gentlemen’s  size,  at  $15  each.  Send  them 
C.  O.  D.,  by  express,  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  where  the  mail  conductor  from  this  post  will  receive  them  for 
me  and  pay  all  expenses.  I have  no  doubt  but  I will  be  able  to  send  you  several  more  orders  when  the  watches 
are  seen  here.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Bolton,  Quartermaster  Sergeant,  Co.  “ F,"  37th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  December  81,  1867. 

Sibs,— Please  send  me  one  more  of  your  oroide  watches.  I received  the  watch  you  sent,  and  I am  very 
much  obliged  for  such  a good  timepiece.  Very  respectfully,  Patrick  D.  Coenigan. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <&  Co.,  New  York:  Fabminoton,  Iowa,  December  25, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— I am  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  concluded  to  keep  them  both.  There  is  another 
order  on  the  way  for  you,  sent  on  my  account.  Hoping  the  above  may  be  satisfactory,  and  expecting  to  send 
more  soon,  I remain,  Yours  truly,  A.  T.  Church. 

Messrs.  Collins  <fc  Co. : Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  19, 1868. 

Gentlemen,— We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  watches,  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  them 
generally.  Hoping  your  advertisement  in  our  paper  will  do  you  much  good,  &c.,  M.  T.  Wole,  Press  Office. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Blaoksheab,  Georgia,  December  27, 18C7. 

Gentlemen,— You  will  please  send  me  one  of  your  oroide  hunting  watches  by  express  to  Blackshear,  Ga. 
—No.  8,  A.  & G.  It.  R.— C.O.D.  I saw  the  watch  yon  sent  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  which  created  a great  sensa- 
tion. I think  you  will  be  patronized  if  you  hold  out  and  prove  to  be  genuine.  I would  be  pleased  to  be  your 
agent  if  I would  be  any  help  to  you.  There  will  be  quite  a number  here  that  will  scud  for  watches  in  a short 
time.  Kespectrully  yours,  E.  F.  Sweat. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  de  Co. : Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  December  25, 1867. 

Sms, — I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  watch,  and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  ; bnt 
you  forgot  to  send  me  the  $2  chain.  Yon  will  nave  more  orders  from  me  before  long.  Yours  respectfully, 
James  Dillon,  “A"  Co.,  3d  Cavalry,  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Topeka,  Kansas,  January  4, 1868. 

Sirs,— Tbe  watch  came  safely  to  hand  to-day.  I think  it  will  prove  all  1 expected.  Please  send  me  one 
ladies'  size,  double  case,  bv  the  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas,  G.  W.  Wines.  Please 


Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  December  28,  1867. 
d yonr  chain  per  express,  for  which  I paid  $6  75,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 


send  me  a nice  watch,  and  oblige 


T OOK! 

-Li  Instru 


LOOK  ! A curious  Book,  with  frill 
Instructions  in  tbe  Art  of  Ventriloquism,  a true 
Guide  to  Politeness,  sent,  together  with  the  Lover’s  Se- 
cret, for  25c.  Gumbridge  & Co.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

$60.  Fort  Edward  Institute.— Spring  term  of  13 
weeks  begins  March  26.  $00  for  board,  washing,  fuel, 
and  common  English.  Brick  buildings,  10  teachers, 
classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  musical  depart- 

*-  ™ ° r**~  “l | ft  J * ” g sem- 

;GUUSIU6U|  ill  IUC  oiaie.  A live 

, impartially  non-sectarian.”  Ad- 
dress, for  catalogues  or  rooms,  JOSEPH  E.  KING, 
D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  ZW  Studies  accompanied 
by  a Professor  from  New  York. 


(DIC  NOVELTY  SEWING  AND  EMBROIDER- 

1 0 ING  MACHINE  is  the  only  cheap  licensed 
machine  in  the  market.  It  will  do  all  kinds  of  work 
done  by  the  high-priced  machines.  It  makes  the 
famous  Elastic  Stitch,  which  will  not  rip  or  break  if 
every  third  stitch  be  cut.  Run  by  hand  or  foot.  Price, 
with  table,  $22.  Agents  wanted,  Machines  sent  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  FRENCH,  GILBERT  * 
CO.,  614  Broadway,  New  York. 

to  ga  PER  DAY,  SURE,  and  no  money  required 
^9  A a#  in  advance.  Agents  wanted  every  where 
to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  Metallic  Clothes-Lines. 
Send  for  a circular.  Address  the  AM.  WIRE  CO.,  102 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  G1USA T AMUBIOMT  TSA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuuc  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  V lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  tb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y tb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  y ib. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  ft  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  26c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  pi 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  ei 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  j 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vosey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5648),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded.  . ...  rr  j,  c.  . 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  united  btates 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city.  . _ , _ , 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  np  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  mnch  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  pnt  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  Tbe  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  fttnds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

•Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  cltibbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name.  , „ _ , . , . 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  I).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

JJARPER’S  CATALOGUE. 

A NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS’  PUBLICATIONS,  arranged  al- 


,,  — -j enclosing  F . , - w.™. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen  in  town  or  country,  de- 
signing to  form  Libraries  or  enrich  their  Literary  Col- 
lections, is  respectfully  invited  to  this  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a large  proportion  of 
the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Lit- 
erature— COMPREHENDING  OVER  THKKK  THOUSAND  VOL- 
UMES— which-  are  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  less 
than  one  half  the  cost  of  similar  productions  in  En- 
gland. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Colleges, 
Schools,  &c.,  who  may  not  have  access  to  a reliable 
guide  in  forming  the  tree  estimate  of  literary  produc- 
tions, it  is  believed  this  Catalogue  will  prove  especially 
valuable  for  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that, 
whenever  books  can  not  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller  or  local  agent,  applications  with  remittance 
should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which 
will  receive  prompt  attention 

nARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

CONANT’S  BINDER7 

For  “ Our  Young  Folks,”  &c $0  50. 

■t  For  “ Harper,"  “Godey,"  &c 50. 

« For  “ Every  Saturday,’*  &c 60. 

For  the  “ Agriculturist,”  &c 75. 

For  “ Harper's  Bazar,"  “ Weekly,” 

&c 1 25. 

Sheet  Music  size 1 00. 

Sent,  postpaid,  by  R.  CONANT,  Jr., 
39  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

EVERYMAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER^ 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fcc.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

MARCH,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Me  lock 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman, " &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

Bt  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 

“A  complete  Piotorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  <fcc. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
inq  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weeki-t  form  a remarkable  series  or  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 

An  illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  1)e  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  nil  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 

TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weeklv,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SunscBtBERB  at  $4  00  eaoh,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volnme  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  famished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  tho 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Eacli  periodical  is  stopiied 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  ueces> 
sary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  thl 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. fcben  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given.  ^ 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

. ,, tMKA . iToirivwK. 


* Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Page  .,  -l  50  per  Linej 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[March  21,  1868. 
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PRINCE  & COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

AMO  MB  WIPE®  IN  S« 

Fortyihou  sand  arenowinuse 

BUFFALO, NY.  CHICACOIU. 


AMERICAN 

(WALTHAM) 

WATCHES. 


Recommended  by  RAILROAD  ENGINEERS,  CON- 
DUCTORS, EXPRESSMEN,  and  other  experts,  as  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  DURABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
and  ACCURACY  as  Timekeepers, 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  have  placed  a WORTHLESS 
SWrSS  IMITATION  in  the  market.  To  avoid  imposi- 
tion, purchasers  should  invariably  insist  on  a certificate 
of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  Respectable  Dealers. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES  of  all  trades  at  factory 
J rices.  Price-Lists  sent  to  the  Trade  on  application, 
r.  B.  BYNNER  & CO.,  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  160 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


This  Little  Boy  would  persist  in  handling  Books  Above 
His  Capacity. 


Disastrous  Result. 


WRIGHT’S  ALCONATEO  GLYCERIN  TABLET 
OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 

Softens  and  smooths  the  skin,  prevents  chapping, 
imparts  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  complexion,  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  transparent,  and  superb  aB  a Toi- 
let Soap.  ' Sola  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  Street 

China,  Glass,  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Cutlery,  &c. 

Rogers,  Smith  & Co.’s  plated  goods.  Examine  our 
prices. 


“The  Pen  Is  mightier  than  the  Sword. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED, 


Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
UriiAM,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philada..  and  allDruggists. 


GOLD  MEDAL  PERFUMERY. 

Napoleon  III.  awarded  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1S67,  to  R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT,  for  the  best 
Toilet  Soap  Extracts  and  Perftimeries.  For  sale  by 
all  the  Principal  Druggists. 

R.  & G.  A.  WRIGHT, 

624  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


A BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 
AND  SOFT,  FAIR  SKIN 

Secured  by  using  WRIGHT’S  ALCONATED  GLY- 
CERIN TABLET  OF  SOLIDIFIED  GLYCERIN. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

R.  & JL  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia. 


ylliirversalNeuralgia] 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  yom 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

Lj  JLA  country  houses. 

New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 

h geo.  e-  woodward, 

ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
— all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


broidery  and  Nee- 
die-work  in  great  variety.  Thej 
every  where.  We  will  send  a d 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail, 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them. 


y are  worn  by  ladies 
lozen  of  either  of  the 
I,  postage  prepaid,  on 

Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  Of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 
trade  The  Improved  Bronze  Aln- 

minium  of  which  my  watches 
are  made  is  a metal  differing 
§ Jf  A entirely  from  any  ever  offered 

§ ff  ^ vJOSbVr  ® to  the  public.  It  has  seriously 

SB  IS  occupied  the  attention  of  Scien- 

5 YhkS  rH  tifle  men,  and  has  not  only  call- 
w \ //  ed  forth  the  enlogiums  of  the 

M xM  T press  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 

culiar  properties,  hut  has  also 
mark.  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 

Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed  by 
rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its  use 
in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are. such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished  carefully  put  to- 

? ether  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  None  genuine  unless 
bearing  my  trade-mark  as  above.  A full  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GLRFIKUNT  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

A.  .NEW  KNIFE 


'HE  LOVER’S  OWN  GIFT-BOOK. 


The  Essence  of  Album  and  Valentine. 


‘TO  HER  WHOM  EACH  LOVES  BEST; 

And  if  you  nurse  a flame 
That’s  toed  but  to  her  mutual  breast 
We  will  not  ask  hee  name." 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 


At  two  cents  a pound  witR  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE 
WHITE  ROCK  POTASH.  It  makes  pure  Soap  that 
will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric,  and,  besides  saving 
money  in  soap,  will  save  a great  deal  more  in  wear 
of  clothes.  Send  for  some,  and  try  it.  Office,  62  Pine 
Street,  New  York.  One  Can  makes  fifteen  pounds  of 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York; 


, THE  POETRY  OF  COMPLIMENT  AND  COURT- 
SHIP: 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Palmer,  Editor  of 
“Folk  Songs." 

One  Handsome  Volume,  $1  50. 

V*  Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  by  the 
Publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston, 
And  63  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

VW  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


For  the  safe  keeping  of  Valuable  Papers,  Jewels, 
&c.  These  Safes  are  water-proof  and  may  be  secret- 
ed in  the  ground  or  elsewhere.  Agents  wanted. 

For  sale  by  SECRET  SAFE  COMPANY, 

No.  254  Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall. 


)OLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 


NATURE’S  ASSISTANT  is  found  in  WHITE  PINE 
COMPOUND,  as  connected  with  all  Pulmonary 
Complaints  and  Kidney  Troubles.  It  heals,  strength- 
ens, and  removes  the  disease,  and  adds  an  increased 
vitality  to  the  part  affected. 

Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-hair  retail  price ; can  be  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


f of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


«TANTED,  AGENTS, 

I $75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
1 SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  rer  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
•‘Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  lie  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

CatUion.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


With  the  Union  Attachment  you  can  Boil  Wa- 
ter, Make  Tea,  Boil  Eggs,  Warm  food,  &o.,  &c., 
all  over  an  ordinary  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas  Burn- 
er. They  are  indispensable  in  Nursery  or  Siok- 
room.  Sent  by  express,  securely  packed,  upon 
receipt  of  50c.  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  and 
the  Trade.  E3F“  Send  for  Ciroular. 

TITFT  & HOWARD,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ouhee  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States"  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.”  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  yonr  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

_ B.T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  are 

facsimile  reproductions  of  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  eminent  artists.  Ask  for.them  at  the 
Art  Stores.  Send  for  list  to 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


GOLD  PENS. 

Gold,  Ivorv,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that,  defv  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  hud  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
pointing at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR. 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CUR- 
LIQUE  sent  FREE.  It  curls  strnight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
on  the  first  application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  New  Hampshire  election  shows  at  least 
that  there  is  not  a universal  and  irresisti- 
ble reaction.  It  shows  that  the  people  will  not 
allow  their  dissatisfaction  with  some  measures 
of  public  policy*  and  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
situation  of  the  country,  to  betray  them  into  a 
surrender  of  poAver  into  the  hands  of  the  polit- 
ical allies  of  the  rebellion.  It  would  have  been 
a subject  of  very  serious  apprehension  if  the 
Democratic  party,  under  thq  championship  of 
such  persons  as  Henry  Clay  Dean,  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Chauncey  C.  Burr,  and  D. 
W.  Voorhees,  had  succeeded  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. For  certainly  it  should  be  enough  for 
every  man  who  sincerely  loves  liberty,  and  who 
believes  in  intelligence  and  a high  sense  of  na- 
tional honor  as  its  foundations,  that  every  man 
Avlxo  is  hostile  to  the  Government  and  the  Union ; 
every  worshiper  of  “the  lost  cause every  en- 
emy of  free  schools ; every  inciter  of  hatred  of 
race ; every  rebel  leader  Avho  is  unchanged  in 
heart  and  lurking  in  foreign  lands ; every  man 
who  rejoiced  over  Bull  Run  and  scowled  when 
Richmond  fell,  would  have  rejoiced  if  t he  Demo- 
cratic party  had  carried  NeAV  Hampshire. 

The  satisfaction  with  the  actual  result,  with 
the  decided  and  triumphant  success  of  the  Rc- 
publicarf  party  after  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
determined  of  political  contests,  is  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  satisfaction  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg,  with  the 
re-election  of  Lincoln,  and  Avith  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  It  shoAvs  that  the  purpose  of 
the  people  is  inflexible;  that  Avhile  the  great 
issues  of  the  Avar  are  unsettled  they  will  work 
through  the  party  organizations  of  the  war,  and 
will  defer  new  parties  until  neAv  questions  arise. 
The  defeats  of  the  autumn  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  New  Hampshire  victory.  It  has 
become  evident  that  if  the  people  give  way  to 
impatience,  if  they  refuse  to  sustain  the  Repub- 
lican party  because  of  dislike  of  certain  men 
and  measures,  if  they  choose  to  make  the  party 
in  poAver  responsible  for  all  the  disagreeable 
things  that  necessarily  folloAV  a civil  Avar  and 
Avhich  no  party  could  possibly  avoid,  they  must 
see  the  Copperhead  party  come  into  poAver. 
What  that  party  is  the  people  have  not  failed 
to  see,  for  the  successes  of  last  year,  the  fond 
faith  of  the  “ Democracy”  that  the  great  reac- 
tion would  sweep  the  old  Southern  policy  of 
Avhich  they  were  the  tools  into  poAver,  has  em- 
boldened that  party  to  throw  away  its  masks 
and  reveal  its  character  and  purpose. 

The  country  has  consequently  seen  that  the 
leaders  Avho  Avere  most  notoriously  Copperhead 
have  become  most  conspicuous.  Pendleton 
and  Vallandigham  stump  Ohio,  and  Vallan- 
digham  contests  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  given  to  another  less 
noted  but  not  less  bitter  partisan.  Pendleton, 
a frank  secessionist  and  repudiator,  is  enthusi- 
astically nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  many 
State  Democratic  Conventions,  and  delegates 
are  instructed  to  vote  for  him  at  the  National 
Convention.  Even  Seymour,  who  has  not 
openly  advocated  repudiation,  formally  with- 
dreAv  from  the  field,  Avith- Iioav  much  sincerity 
may  be  inferred  from  his  previous  career.  Isaac 
Toucey,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Avho  scattered  the  navy  in  order  to  help 
the  rebellion,  cheered  by  the  apparent  reaction, 
makes  himself  heard  from  the  national  con- 
tempt into  Avhich  he  has  fallen,  to  prophesy  a 
Democratic  victory  in  New  Hampshire  and  else- 
Avhere  which  “ will  undo  all  the  damnable  legis- 
lation of  Congress,”  and  place  the  South  “ Avhere 
she  can  govern  herself  without  the  tyrannical  in- 
terposition of  a miserable  rump  of  a Congress.” 
Jesse  D.  Bright,  who  was  expelled  from  the 
Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  for  sending 
an  im-entor  of  fire-arms  to  “His  Excellency, 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  States,”  and  who  noAV  declares  that  he  Avas 
opposed  to  the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
and  never  intends  “ to  vote  for  paying  a dollar 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt,”  is  made  President 
of  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Kentucky, 
and  is  nominated  as  a Democratic  Presidential 
elector.  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  papers  and 
speakers  deride  more  bitterly  than  ever  the 
word  “ loyal,”  Avhich  is  simply  the  description 
of  a man  Avholly  true  to  the  Union  during 
the  war ; and,  sure  of  the  reaction,  the  party 
sends  into  New  Hampshire  speakers  who  talk 
but  too  plainly,  and  who  do  not  even  try  to  con- 
ceal their  fierce  hatred  of  the  freedmen  and  of 
the  Union  soldiers.  The  country  has  seen  that 
the  Democratic  party  proposes  to  enter  upon  the 
political  campaign  of  1868  Avith  a platform  of 
repudiation,  of  negro  hate,  of  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  exclusive  political  con- 
trol of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  Government, 
and  Avith  all  the  cruel  injustice  and  increasing 
perilous  agitation  that  are  implied  in  the  cry  of 
“white  man’s  government in  one  word,  with 
the  determination  to  plunge  the  country  as  far 
as  possible  back  into  the  condition  Avhich  pro- 
duced a terrible  war,  and  to  do  this  by  every 
kind  of  appeal  to  the  meanest  of  human  pas- 
sions and  moth^gjtized  by*— - - 


To  this  intention  of  the  Democratic  party, 
now  plainly  perceived,  the  result  of  the  New 
Hampshire  election  is  the  first  emphatic  re- 
sponse. The  victory  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  the  association  of  the  name  of  General  Grant 
with  the  successful  party.  That  name  is  the  as- 
surance of  firmness,  moderation,  and  sagacity. 
The  victory  was  achieved  under  the  leadership 
of  one  of  Grant’s  soldiers,  General  Harriman, 
and  Avas  contested  upon  national,  and  not  upon 
local  issues.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  some 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  as  for  instance  in  Port- 
land, have  been  claimed  as  Democratic  triumphs. 
They  Avere,  however,  decided  upon  local  ques- 
tions ; that  in  Portland,  for  example,  Avas  a 
temperance  division.  The  great  multitude  of 
temperance  men  in  Maine  and  in  the  country 
agree,  politically,  with  the  Republican  party. 
But  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Portland  Avas  very  Avarmly  opposed  to  prohibit- 
ory legislation,  and  upon  that  ground  many  of 
the  Republicans,  Avho  Avere  decided  temperance 
men,  voted  against  him.  So  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  the  Prohibitionists  unite  with 
the  Democrats  to  defeat  a license  law.  The 
city  elections  in  the  State  of  New  York  also  are 
necessarily  affected  by  local  considerations,  and 
can  not  safely  be  regarded  as  political  indica- 
tions. But  in  New  Hampshire  the  question  Avas 
really  national.  General  Harriman  Avas  the 
representative  of  General  Grant  and  the  Re- 
publican policy,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Avas  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Copperhead  reaction.  We 
are  devoutly  grateful  that  the  head  of  that  old 
snake  has  been  again  bruised,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  in  November  it  will  be  ground  under 
the  heel  of  an  intelligent  and  liberty -loving 
people. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  POWER  OVER 
THE  CABINET. 

The  Impeachment  of  the  President  is  ear- 
nestly resisted  on  the  ground  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a Cabinet  in  unison  Avith  him.  We  have  al- 
ready sliOAvn  in  previous  articles  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet,  but  that  one  has  groAvn  up  from  the 
custom  of  successive  administrations.  We  re- 
peat, however,  the  whole  of  the  clause  confer- 
ring on  the  President  power  over  the  Heads  of 
Departments : “ He  may  require  the  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  ” 

This  power  clearly  negatives  the  idea  that  a 
much  higher  power  over  them  was  intended  to 
be  conferred,  and  negatives  that  also  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  create  a Cabinet.  The  duties  of  the  officers 
indicated  by  the  description  of  “the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments” 
are  not  specified  in  the  Constitution ; but  Con- 
gress, under  the  power  “ to  make  all  Iuavs  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car  lying  into 
execution” the  “powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution  in  any  department  or  officer  there- 

of,” have,  from  time  to  time,  created  various 
departments  and  changed  those  duties  at  pleas- 
ure. Did  the  Constitution  intend  that  the  Pres- 
ident, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
shall  have  in  those  departments  such  officers  as 
he  shall  think  proper?  The  power  conferred 
on  him  in  the  selection  of  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments is  that  he  shall  “ nominate  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ap- 
point” them.  It  Avas  intended  that  he  should 
take  the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  that  head,  and 
after  obtaining  their  consent  appoint.  General 
Washington  construed  the  Executive  poAver 
“by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties,”  as  intending  that  he 
should  in  advance  take  such  advice.  In  the 
proceedings,  in  1789,  of  the  First  Congress,  will 
be  found  a note  from  General  Washington, 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  informing  them  that 
he  would  meet  them  at  their  chamber,  to  take 
their  advice  on  the  formation  of  an, Indian 
treaty,  for  Avhich  purpose  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  to  receive  him  at  the  time  mentioned. 
They  met  and  consulted  together ; and  such 
was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  language  of  the  power  Avith  respect 
to  officers  is  somewhat  different ; but  that  the 
Senate  was  to  advise  Avith  the  President  on 
that  subject  is  very  clear.  The  practice  has 
doubtless  been  abandoned  from  the  multiplicity 
of  nominations  and  appointments.  The  lan- 
guage contemplated  intimate  relations  betAveen 
the  Senate  and  the  President  on  that  subject. 
It  Avill  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Stanton,  under 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  Avas  suspended  by 
President  Johnson,  and  that  General  Grant 
was  appointed  Secretary  ad  interim  under  the 
authority  of  that  act.  The  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  having 
been  made  for  some  of  the  causes  of  objection 
Avhich  the  act  enumerates,  but  they  were  deemed 
insufficient,  and  Mr.  Stanton  Avas  restored.  This  | 
action  amounted  to  the  Senate's  advice  on  that 
subject,  and  Avas  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  the  [ 
j .Senate  to  consent  to  Mr.  Stanton’s  removal. 
In  defiance  of  such  advice  and  of  tfie  plain  in- 
tent of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  the  President 
removed  Mr.  Stanton.  This,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
constitutes  one  of  the  grounds  of  impeachment. 

Mr.  Stanton’s  removal  was  proof  not  only 
of  a AA’ant  of  cordiality  between  the  President 
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and  the  Senate,  but  of  a wide  difference  between 
them,  and  it  i-  earcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
Senate,  which  is  invested  with  the  power  “to 
advise  and  consent”  to  appointments,  Avould  use 
the  power  in  order  to  arm  the  President  Avith 
an  officer  in  hostility — in  the  gravest  matters 
of  public  concern — not  only  to  the  Senate,  but 
also  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  an 
officer,  if  appointed,  would  add  to  the  power  of 
the  President  to  obstruct  the  action  of  Congress. 
Indeed,  with  the  complete  command  of  the  War 
Department  and  of  the  army  and  all  the  mate- 
rial of  Avar,  the  President  might  defy  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Government.  The  President’s 
course  furnished  just  grounds  of  suspicion  that 
his  motives  in  appointing  General  Thomas  to 
the  control  of  that  Department  were  such  as 
could  not  be  tolerated.  All%ws  conflicting 
with  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  having  been  in 
terms  repealed  by  it,  there  was  no  such  office 
as  the  “ Secretary  of  War  ad  interim ,”  except  in 
the  contingency  of  suspension.  Removal,  not 
suspension,  Avas  resorted  to,  and  hence  the  chief 
clerk  Avas  to  act  as  custodian  of  the  books  and 
papers  if  a vacancy  had  occurred,  Avhich  it  did 
not;  but  the  President  chose  to  assume  that 
there  ^as  a vacancy  against  the  fact,  and  to  or- 
der General  Thomas  to  fill  it.  The  order  was 
in  the  nature  of  a military  order  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  a subordinate,  who  was  di- 
rected in  a Avholly  illegal  manner  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Department.  These  extraordi- 
nary proceedings  shoAv  that  Congress  was  right 
in  Avithdrawing  from  the  President  the  power  of 
removal  which  the  act  of  1789  assumed  that  he 
possessed,  and  in  declaring  that  it  should  be 
exercised  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is,  in  ordinaiy  times, 
Avhen  there  is  perfect  accord  between  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  as  important  to 
Congress  as  to  the  President.  It  is  in  the  poAV- 
er  of  Congress  at  any  time  to  abolish  the  office, 
and  to  create  it  again  at  their  pleasure.  If 
they  can  destroy  and  create  at  pleasure,  may 
not  Congress  say  that  this  officer  shall  not  be 
removed  except  by  the  same  ceremonies  that 
were  required  before  appointment  ?— that  is  to 
say,  the  Senate’s  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  Madison  undoubtedly  argued  in  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  President’s  poAver ; but,  as 
he  Avas  one  of  the  recognized  authors  of  the 
Federalist,  he  Avas  clearly  committed  to  the  doc- 
trine advanced  in  the  77th  No.  of  that  Avork, 
that  “ the  consent  of  that  body  (the  Senate) 
Avould  be  necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  ap- 
point.” The  names  of  the  several  authors  Avere 
not  at  the  time  of  their  publication  announced, 
and  hence  it  may  be  said  (although  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton was  the  author  of  that  article)  that  Mr. 
Madison  abandoned,  when  supporting  Wash- 
ington’s administration,  a position  which  he 
adA'anced  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

“Where  a man”  (said  Mr.  Hamilton)  “in 
any  station  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  fitness  for  it,  a new  President  would  be  re- 
strained from  attempting  a change  in  favor  of 
a person  more  agreeable  to  him,  by  the  appre- 
hension that  a discountenance  of  the  Senate 
might  frustrate  the  attempt,  and  bring  some 
degree  of  discredit  upon  himself.” 

These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  of  its  most  distinguished  com- 
mentator, and  of  a Cabinet  officer  aftenvard  of 
the  highest  authority.  They  do  not  sustain  the 
haughty  claims  made  in  the  President’s  behalf, 
as  if  he  were  “ the  sole  disposer  of  offices.” 
The  President  has  encroached  upon  this  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  face  of  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
deliberately  given,  in  face  of  the  solemn  de- 
cision of  Congress,  and,  it  noAV  appears,  in  face 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 


THE  PRECEDENT  OF  IMPEACH- 
MENT. 

“ It  is  a pity  to  show  how  easily  a President 
can  be  removed,” say  some.  “It  is  a pity  to 
make  a precedent  that  Avill  lead  every  Congres- 
sional opposition  in  the  majority  to  remove  the 
Executive,”  say  others.  To  the  first  remark 
Ave  reply  that  the  removal  of  a President  for  a 
clear  violation  of  Irav  is  no  easier  a process  than 
the  Constitution  intended  it  to  be.  And  which 
is  the  greater  pity — that  the  Executive  should 
continue  to  impose  his  veto  after  its  constitu- 
tional expiration,  until  he  can  procure  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  that  an  Execu- 
tive which  refuses  to  obey  the  law  should  be  le- 
gally removed  ? And  if  the  President  should 
be  removed,  is  it  “ easily”  done  ? Let  us  see : 

When  the  proposition  Avas  originally  made, 
more  than  a year  ago,  the  universal  feeling 
among  those  who  had  elected  Mr.  Johnson 
was  that,  although  he  was  strenuously  endenA’- 
oring  to  baffle  the  intentions  of  the  people  as 
expressed  by  their  representatives,  yet  he  avus 
ingeniously  keeping  within  the  letter  of  the 
law ; Avhile,  to  make  sure  of  a successful  im- 
peachment, technical  guilt  was  necessary.  His 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  NeAv  Orleans 
massacre ; his  reeling  tour  and  maudlin  speech- 
es in  the  summer  of  1866,  might,  of  themselves 
—ns  it  seemed  to  many— have  justified  a charge 
of  “ misdemeanor,”  if  nothing  more.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  while  he  coarsely  insulted 
Congress  he  yet  recognized  its  authority  j and 


the  good-sense  of  the  country  concluded  that  it 
w-as  expedient  to  aAvait  the  ordinary  method  of 
an  election  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  its  will. 
This  conclusion  Avas  more  emphatically  declared 
by  the  enormous  majority  against  impeachment 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  when  the 
laws  that  had  been  passed  over  the  veto  of  the 
President  had  made  his  efforts  to  paralyze  the 
equitable  reconstruction  of  the  Union  still  more 
abortive.  His  malevolence  was  evident ; but 
although  a great  misfortune  to  every  national 
interest  by  perplexing  and  prolonging  national 
pacification,  it  was  better  to  endure  it  to  the 
end  than’  to  impeach  Avithout  palpable  and  tech- 
nical guilt  Avhich  should  satisfy  every  one  Avho 
was  not  skeptical  of  every  thing  that  Congress 
could  do. 

Under  plea  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
a law  by  making  a case  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  President  violated  the  law.  He  had  now 
supplied  the  technical  offense.  His  whole 
career,  and  the  immediate  circumstances  of  the 
case,  tended  to  shoAv  that  his  act  was  tentative 
merely.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that,  if  not  at  once  arrested  in  his  course,  the 
' President  Avould  not  hesitate  to  take  steps  still 
more  daring ; and  the  same  House  that  a little 
more  than  tAvo  months  before  had  so  decidedly 
opposed  impeachment  noAV  by  the  whole  Repub- 
lican vote  impeached.  We  ask  those  Avho 
think  the  impeachment  will  shoAv  how  easily  a 
President  may  be  removed,  Avhat  else  could 
Congress  have  done?  If  it  be  said  that  it 
might  have  aivaited  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
we  reply  that  it  could  only  have  done  so,  if  at 
all,  Avhen  it  had  reason  to  believe  in  the  honest 
purpose  of  the  President;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  sure  of  that  purpose,  it  might  properly 
have  said  that  the  precedent  Avas  too  dangerous. 
For  if  the  Executh-e  may  continue  to  impose 
his  veto  when  it  has  been  constitutionally  over- 
ruled, in  one  case,  he  may  do  so  in  every  case. 

If,  indeed,  President  Lincoln  had  vetoed 
any  Iuav  passed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
upon  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality,  and  it 
had  been  passed  over  his  veto,  we  can  very  well 
understand  that  he  might  have  arranged  with 
Congress  that  it  should  be  judicially  determined 
by  a case  mutually  agreed  upon ; but  only  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  of  the  remarkable  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  him  personally.  But  if  Breckin- 
ridge, or  Pendleton,  or  Seymour  had  been 
President  at  the  time,  and  had  directly  violated 
the  law-  under  plea  of  aAvaiting  a judgment  of 
the  Court,  we  can  not  imagine  that  Congress 
Avould  have  delayed  impeachment  for  a single 
week.  The  declared  opinions  and  antecedents 
of  those  three  persons  Avould  have  furnished  a 
conclusive  presumption  against  the  loyalty  of 
their  intentions.  Congress  could  not  safely 
have  trusted  them.  If  an  Executive  were  eves 
to  be  removed  by  impeachment,  the  case  Avould 
liaA-e  arisen. 

It  is  so  AA'ith  the  President.  The  only  thing 
consistently  clear  in  his  brief  story  is  the  inten- 
tion to  thwart  the  policy  of  Congress.  Hostili- 
ty to  Congress  is  his  monomania,  and  when 
having  opposed  its  will  by  his  veto  he  continues 
to  defy  the  two-thirds  vote,  Congress  is  brought 
to  the  alternative  of  impeaching  him,  or  of  suf- 
fering its  vote  of  two-thirds  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  the  Executive  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  -whether  the  law  passed  by 
that  A-ote  is  constitutional.  In  case  of  convic- 
tion we  can  not  think  that  the  President  is 
“ easily”  removed  because  he  is  guilty  of  such 
an  offense.  If  the  Iuav  is  of  such  a kind  that  it 
can  not  be  tested  unless  the  Executive  A-iolates 
it,  we  repeat  Avhat  we  have  before  said  that  he 
must  violate  it  at  his  risk ; a risk  Avhich  may 
not  indeed  be  perilous  to  him,  except  Avhen,  as 
in  this  case,  he  has  revealed  his  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. The  removal  of  the  President  by  im- 
peachment for  A-iolating  a laAv  upon  plea  of  its 
unconstitutionality,  is  a precedent  which  no 
good  citizen  can  object  to  seeing  made. 

That  a party  majority  in  the  House  will  here- 
after naturally  resort  to  impeachment  Avhen  a 
mere  difference  arises  Avith  the  President  Ave 
have  no  fear.  This  is  not  a difference  with  the 
President ; it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House, 
a.  violation  of  laAV.  As  for  party  majorities  and 
their  action  we  presume  that  there  is  nobody 
who  doubts  that  had  a Democratic  Congress 
under  its  slaveholding  leaders  found  itself  op- 
posed by  the  President,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  command  of  a two-thirds  vote,  it  would  have 
promptly  impeached  him  if  he  lia*d  refused  to 
obey  a law  passed  over  his  veto  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  move  in  the  matter.  The 
present  impeachment  is  a party  measure,  un- 
doubtedly, but  no  more  than  the  opposition  to 
it ; and  it  is  necessarily  a party  measure,  be- 
cause the  law  which  the  Executive  violated  was 
passed  by  a party  majority.  Impeachment  con- 
templates a political  offense,  among  others,  and 
the  trial  is  of  necessity  a political  trial.  It  need 
not  therefore  be  strictly  and  offensively  parti- 
san, although,  as  the  members  of  a great  party 
naturally  sympathize  upon  political  questions, 
it  will  almost  inevitably  assume  a party  aspect. 
Yet  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  Re- 
publican majority  refused  to  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident for  betraying  the  cause  which  he  Avas 
elected  to  serve.  He  is  impeached  not  for  trea- 
son to  his  party,  but  for  violating  the  law  which 
Ut5|  had  Bww't  W.«xqeute.  If  he  be  removed  it 
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can  not  be  said  that  a "Republican  Congress  pun- 
ished a President  because  he  differed  in  opin- 
ion, but  because,  against  the  Constitution,  he 
endeavored  to  make  his  opinion  law. 


THE  WEST  AND  REPUDIATION. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  is  a mistake, 
although  a very  general  one,  to  suppose  that 
the  West  as  a section  unanimously  demand  re- 
pudiation. There  are  weighty  official  voices 
of  the  business  interests  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  pronounce  against  it  most  earn- 
estly, and  which  declare  with  the  power  and 
simplicity  of  truth  the  soundest  principles,  ex- 
posing with  equal  insight  the  fallacy  of  the 
common  argument  of  the  repudiators.  There 
is,  indeed,  at  St.  Louis  a quarto  weekly  news- 
paper just  established  which  is  devoted  to  the 
great  cause  of  national  dishonor.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  it  is  the  project  of  a man 
who  during  the  war  was  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful allies  of  the  rebels.  Its  introductory  article 
speaks  of  President  Lincoln  as  “ one  of  those 
grotesque  moral  monsters  who,  secretly  con- 
scious of  his  own  meanness,  was  always  trying  to 
appear  honorable  without  the  intellectual  and 
moral  ability  to  be  so.”  The  paper  is  a fair  il- 
lustration of  the  real  significance  of  repudiation. 
It  is  the  attempt  of  the  defeated  rebellion  to 
make  the  country  pay  for  victory  by  a loss  of 
honor. 

That  Senator  Siiekman  mildly  implies  repudi- 
ation under  the  guise  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
exchange  of  bonds,  and  that  General  Bdtler 
advocates  merely  paying  “ according  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,”  and  that  the  patriotic  fidelity 
of  both  of  those  gentlemen  is  unquestionable, 
does  not  alter  the  case.  For  if  the  country  can 
not  pay  the  debt  which  it  contracted  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  exactly  as  it  has  hitherto 
paid  all  other  debts,  it  is  undeniably  dishonor- 
ed; and  that  is  what  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
would  most  gladly  see.  If  Senator  Sherman 
and  General  Butler  take  the  ground  they  oc- 
cupy because  they  are  afraid  that  the  Republi- 
can party  can  not  maintain  itself  upon  any 
other,  they  admit  that  that  party  stoops  to  dis- 
honor in  order  to  continue  to  lead  a demoral- 
ized country.  It  is  a mistake.  For  if  the 
country  means  to  repudiate,  under  whatever 
fine  name,  it  will  follow  an  original  and  sincere 
repudiator  like  Pendleton,  and  not  the  reluct- 
ant and  doubting  proselytes. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  reaction  from 
the  elevation  of  feeling  during  the  war  has 
gone  so  far  that  we  are  now  gravely  consider- 
ing whether  we  will  pay  our  debts.  Mr.  Pe- 
troleum Nasby  states  the  case  with  his  usual 
point.  Bigler  owed  Bascom  at  the  Corners 
a little  amount  covered  by  a note  which  was 
bearing  interest.  But  after  pondering*  the  wis- 
dom of  Pendleton  and  Butler  for  some  time, 
Bigler  demanded  the  note  of  Bascom,  and  in- 
sisted that  he  should  accept  in  payment  a note 
that  bore  no  interest.  He  had  suffered  the  in- 
tolerable pressure  too  long.  He  could  not  pay 
interest  to  Bascom  any  more  than  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Nothing  was  so  convenient  to  Big- 
ler as  to  pay  his  debts  with  his  neat  note-of- 
hand ; and  the  astute  Bigler  appropriated  this 
happy  idea  from  that  accomplished  financier 
Mr.  Wilkins  Micawbar.  The  paper  at  St.  Louis, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  maintains  the  finan- 
cial principles  of  Messrs.  Micawber  and  Bigler, 
but  without  their  entertaining  ability.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  observe  that  the  committee  on 
finance  and  the  currency  of  the  late  Commer- 
cial Convention  in  Boston — a committee  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  Western  and  ten  Eastern 
members — reported  a resolution  emphatically 
against  any  kind  of  repudiation.  The  Conven- 
tion passed  it  unanimously,  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Fox  of  St.  Louis,  announced  the  re- 
sult, the  whole  Convention  rose  and  cheered. 
The  debt  undoubtedly,  as  an  extremely  saga- 
cious critic  suggests,  will  not  be  paid  by  cheers 
for  the  national  honor.  But  it  will  certainly 
not  be  paid  by  sneers  at  the  national  honor. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  also  of  the  Chi- 
cago Common  Council  have  recently  made  an 
admirable  report  to  that  body  upon  certain  res- 
olutions demanding  that  the  contraction  of  the 
currency  be  stopped,  and  that  the  present  vol- 
ume of  currency  be  increased  to  the  amount  al- 
ready withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. As,  however,  the  contraction  has  been 
stopped,  the  Committee  devote  their  Report  en- 
tirely to  the  second  resolution  proposing  infla- 
tion. In  a very  clear  and  conclusive  manner 
the  Report  refutes  some  of  the  popular  fallacies 
in  regard  to  the  financial  question.  Thus  to 
attribute  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  as  is  so 
frequently  done,  to  a scarcity  of  the  currency, 
is  a great  mistake.  It  is  the  decrease  of  con- 
sumption or  demand  which  occasions  depre- 
ciation of  commodities.  Trade  is  more  pros- 
trated in  the  Eastern  cities  than  at  the  West, 
while  money  has  gone  begging  in  New  York  at 
four  and  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  truth, 
to  which  the  Chicago  Committee  refers,  is  still 
more  remarkable  in  Europe.  Mr.  Gosciien, 
member  of  Parliament  for  London,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  of  its  financiers,  has  lately  called  at- 
tention in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  the  fact  that 
money  in  England  is  at  two  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, and  but  little  higher  upon  the  Continent. 
Sixty  millions  sterling  are  stored  in  the  banks 
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of  England  and  France,  yet  commercial  enter- 
prise stagnates,  there  are  vast  failures,  trade  is 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  there  is  no  credit. 
Why,  then,  should  we  assume  as  the  cause  of 
stagnation  in  our  business  that  which  does  not 
exist  where  the  stagnation  is  greater? 

Moreover,  contraction  having  been  stopped, 
the  volume  of  the  currency  is  fixed  at  seven 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  twice  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  During  the  war,  of 
course,  the  necessity  of  mobilizing  a part  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  required  an  extraordi- 
nary volume  of  currency.  But  with  trade  upon 
a legitimate  peace-level,  does  it  require  in  1868 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  currency  that 
was  sufficient  in  1860?  The  friends  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  currency  forget  that  greenbacks 
are  not  money — they  are  only  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  at  least  so  long  as  it  is  intended 
to  redeem  them  at  some  time.  Hence  to  de- 
mand an  increase  of  the  currency  is  really  to 
demand  an  increase  of  the  national  debt.  Be- 
sides, every  issue  of  “legal  tender”  paper  is  a 
forced  loan,  which  is  justified  by  the  dire  ex- 
tremity of  a nation  fighting  for  it?  life.  But  to 
issue  millions  of  them  now  when  no  extreme 
necessity  can  be  pleaded,  is  to  announce  that 
the  nation  does  not  know  or  care  whether  it 
can  ever  redeem  its  promises. 

The  proposition  that  the  Five-Twenties  ought 
to  be  “ redeemed”  in  paper  as  fast  as  paper  may 
be  required  for  a circulating  medium  is  charac- 
terized by  the  Chicago  Committee  as  a propo- 
sition forcibly  to  convert  an  interest-bearing 
loan,  secured  by  the  public  faith,  into  a com- 
pulsory non-interest-bearing  loan,  with  very 
little  promise  of  its  redemption.  The  com- 
mon understanding  of  all  civilized  nations,  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own  farmers, 
tradesmen,  laborers,  widows,  and  orphans  who 
invested  in  these  bonds,  made  the  Five-Twen- 
ties payable  in  coin.  The  borrower  may  wrig- 
gle out  of  this  understanding,  and  escape  the 
law  if  there  be  no  court  before  which  to  arraign 
him,  but  he  can  not  escape  the  public  judgment 
of  dishonesty.  If  the  Western  States  should  be 
supposed  to  be  more  favorable  to  repudiation 
because  they  are  more  in  need  than  the  East- 
ern States  of  foreign  capital  to  develop  their 
resources,  and  nre,  therefore,  debtor  States 
rather  than  creditor  States,  it  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  remembered  that  they  can  not 
expect  to  be  trusted  with  that  capital  if  they 
show  a disposition  to  pettifog  and  dispute  and 
sophisticate  upon  the  simple  and  honest  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  And  Chicago  as 
the  chief  Western  city  should  be  especially 
careful  of  its  own  honor,  nor  hesitate  to  es- 
cape the  fatal  fallacies  and  dangers  that  are 
involved  in  the  scheme  of  repudiation. 

In  the  bold  and  vigorous  statement  of  these 
cardinal  truths  the  Chicago  Committee  have 
done  the  whole  country  a service,  and  have 
certainly  helped  to  remove  the  stigma  from  the 
West  of  favoring  repudiation.  The  effect  of 
so  terrible  a mistake  would  not  be  local  or  sec- 
tional— it  would  be  national.  It  would  be  the 
disaster  in  which  we  should  all  fall  down. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  TRIAL. 

The  impeachment  trial  opened  with  great 
dignity  and  tranquillity.  The  President,  by  his 
counsel,  asked  for  forty  days  to  prepare  his  an- 
swer ; which  request,  after  due  deliberation,  was 
declined,  and  the  23d  of  March  was  appointed 
as  the  day  upon  which  he  must  answer.  To 
this  answer  the  Managers  of  the  House  make  a 
replication,  and  the  Senate  resolved  that  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  for  cause  shown,  the  trial 
should  at  once  proceed.  There  certainly  can 
be  no  reason  for  such  delay  as  the  President 
requested.  Mr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  President’s 
counsel,  urged  that  the  great  claim  of  judicial 
proceedings  upon  public  respect  and  confidence 
is  that  they  hasten  slowly.  But  Mr.  Nelson 
surely  does  not  forget  that  the  law’s  delay  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  intolerable  of  griev- 
ances. The  circumstances  of  this  trial  demand 
as  much  promptness  as  is  consistent  with  delib- 
erate justice,  and  there  is  no  variety  of  charges 
which  fairly  compels  postponement. 

The  spectacle  of  the  trial,  in  itself  so  simple, 
is  imposing  from  the  considerations  which  at- 
tend it.  That  the  official  chief  of  one  of  the 
great  nations  can  be  removed  by  legal  process, 
absolutely  and  peremptorily  from  his  position, 
is  a truth  which  seems  to  us  a matter  of  course, 
because,  until  the  rebellion,  our  traditions  and 
our  training  had  not  prepared  us  for  any  thing 
but  the  peaceful  rule  of  law.  But  to  other  na- 
tions so  great  a change  would  seem  to  be  the 
necessary  signal  of  vast  civil  commotions.  One 
great  reason,  indeed,  for  the  calmness  of  the 
public  mind  is  undoubtedly  that  the  President 
has  no  political  party  behind  him.  He  is  im- 
peached and  tried  by  the  party  that  elected  him, 
and  the  Democratic  party  merely  attacks  the 
Impeachment  as  it  would  any  other  grave  meas- 
ure upon  any  grave  public  question  which  the 
Republican  party  might  adopt.  There  is  no 
partisan  sympathy  for  the  President.  The 
Democrats  who  deuounce  the  Republicans  are 
very  careful  to  say  that  they  are  no  friends  of 
the  President ; and  many  of  them,  indeed,  must 
feel  that  if  a man  who  so  disgraces  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  can  be  properly  and  justly  re- 
moved, it  is  not  a misfortune. 


If,  however,  the  President  had  been  elected 
by  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  same  tranquillity  would  have  pre- 
vailed. A party  which,  in  half  the  country, 
conducted  its  campaign  of  1860  by  a threat  of 
civil  commotion  if  it  were  defeated,  and  in  the 
other  half  tolerated  the  threat  without  protest 
and  palliated  and  half  justified  it ; whose  chief 
leaders  actually  rose  in  rebellion  because  they 
were  outvoted  ; a party  whose  orators  are  very 
fond  of  speaking  of  “ the  physical  force”  upon 
their  side,  and  whose  fierce  and  constant  cry  is 
of  hostility  to  the  poorest  and  most  friendless 
class  of  the  population,  is  not  a party  of  which 
tranquil  submission  to  the  law  is  to  be  expect- 
ed as  of  course.  If  the  perpetuity  of  a peace- 
ful acquiescence  in  the  Constitutional  methods 
of  relief  from  political  difficulties  were  intrusted 
to  the  Democratic  party,  we  should  not  feel 
quite  as  sure  of  it  as  we  do  of  the  regular  re- 
currence of  seed-time  and  harvest. 

It  is  fair  to  presume,  however,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  removal  of  the  President, 
should  such  be  the  judgment,  will  be  accom- 
plished without  trouble.  If  the  Managers 
shall  decide  to  press  the  article  offered  by 
General  Butler  the  trial  must  take  a wide 
range,  and  must  last  for  a long  time.  If,  how- 
ever, they  confine  themselves  to  the  immediate 
occasion  of  impeachment  the  proceedings  need 
not  occupy  many  days.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens says,  indeed,  that  that  occasion  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  the  country  seldom  agrees  with  Mr. 
Stevens’s  opinions  however  it  honors  his  in- 
domitable persistence  in  the  course  he  sincerely 
adopts.  The  trial  of  the  President  will  un- 
doubtedly furnish  another  illustration  of  the 
practical  value  of  our  political  system. 


AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  extracts  which  we  lately  published  from 
the  Montgomery  Daily  Mail  and  other  papers 
show  the  spirit  now  prevailing  among  the  late 
rebels  at  the  South.  The  denunciation  and 
persecution  of  Union  men  are  as  bitter  as  those 
of  anti-slavery  men  before  the  war,  and  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  military  authority  pre- 
vents the  personal  maltreatment  of  those  who 
are  guilty  of  devotion  to  the  Union  and  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Government.  The  Tus- 
caloosa Monitor  of  the  12th  of  February  pub- 
lishes “A  list  of  those  who  have  plunged  head- 
long down  into  the  loathsome  abyss  of  Infa- 
my ! ! 1”  After  printing  the  names,  it  adds : 

“ The  above  so-called  white  men,  we  are  assured, 
swallowed  the  ‘ whole  hog,  bristles  and  all  1’  Old  man 
Boyd,  it  will  be  remembered,  attended  the  grand  Con- 
stitutional Union  meeting  in  this  place  on  the  11th 
Jan.  ult.,  and  made  a long,  loud  Conservative  speech 
—so  long,  that  he  had  to  be  requested  to  stop,  to  ena- 
ble the  Committee  to  report.  It  is  understood  he  had 
been  prior  to  that  time  the  head-centre  of  one  of  the 
Loyal  Leagues  in  this  county.  He  was  received  by 
the  Conservatives  in  good  faith,  supposing  that  he  was 
a returned  prodigal  or  converted  Siiul.  Like  the  mis- 
erable viper  which  stung  the  bosom  that  nestled  it,  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a traitor  and  a hypocrite  1 
Of  course  we  speak  of  him  as  of  having  voted  for  the 
vile  Constitution.  If  he  has  any  denial  to  make,  our 
columns  are  open  for  the  publication  of  said  denial ; 
and  if  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not  vote  for  said  Con- 
stitution we  will  gladly  retract  the  foregoing  unmeas- 
ured condemnation. 

“Some  of  the  others  we  know,  some  we  do  not 
know,  and  all  we  never  wish  to  know  save  to  shun 
their  filthy  touch.  Let  every  honest  man  cut  them  off 
from  trade,  from  recognition,  from  humanity ! Vice 
must  be  thus  crashed  in  its  incipiency,  or  we  will 
never  be  able  to  separate  it  from  Virtue.  Let  every 
man  prove  himself  by  his  acts.  * Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not.’  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  should  be  cut  down.  ‘By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.’  . 

“ There  are  net  enough  mean  men  in  Tuscaloosa  to 
support  them ; and  if  all  the  good  men  will  avoid  them, 
socially  and  financially,  they  will  have  to  seek  more 
congenial  latitudes,  till  they  Anally  reach  a latitudinal 

Subsequently  the  same  paper  contained  the 
following  communication  from  a “Conserva- 
tive,” directed  against  a peaceful  Union  citizen 
of  the  town,  a man  seventy  years  old ; 

“HERE’S  YOUR  GYASTICUTIS. 

“Mb.  Editob,— You  have  for  some  time  been  blow- 
ing about  your  ‘ Great  unwashed,’  and  now  I desire  to 
presen  t to  the  clean  public  my  ‘ Great  washed  Radical.’ 
This  animal  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  peri- 
grinating  daily  to  the  University  Bath-House,  and 
there  wallowing  in  the  water.  He  has  washed  off 
every  principle  of  decency  and  honor,  and  nothing  is 
left  except  nis  hide,  dirt,  and  three  feet— I say  three 
feet,  for  each  foot  is  eighteen  inches  long.  His  feet 
are  ‘ tremenjuus,’  which  may  be  a blessing  to  him,  as 
their  weight  will  break  his  neck  so  soon  when  he  is 
hung.  He  is  supposed  to  be  of  a literary  turn  of  mind 
(by  the  ignorant)  from  the  fact  of  his  keeping  a book- 
store. lie  is  proverbial,  principally,  for  not  paying 
store-rent  and  for  having  very  large  feet.  I think  it 
your  duty  to  advise  all  decent  men  to  cease  buying 
books  from  him,  and  let  him  keep  a nigger  book-store, 
as  the  African  scent  seems  so  odorous  to  his  proboscis. 

“ Yours,  anti-Radically,  Boomerang." 

These  extracts  show  the  state  of  feeling  not 
among  a few  persons,  but,  as  every  one  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  knows,  among  the  mass  of 
those  who  are  called  “Conservatives”  by  them- 
selves, and  “ the  people  of  the  South”  by  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  and  orators  at  the  North. 
Contrast  with  this  ribaldry  the  calm  and  manly 
reply  of  the  person  assailed,  who,  after  alluding 
to  his  age,  says  ; 

“I  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  be- 
lieving that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  be 
promoted  thereby,  and  would  do  it  again  a thousand 
times  over. 

“ The  cry  about  negro  supremacy  and  social  equali- 
ty is  all  fudge.  Social  equality  regulates  itself ; and 
ns  for  negro  supremacy,  thirty  millions  of  white  peo- 
ple (and  there  will  soon  be  Any  millions  in  the  U.  S.) 
can  never  be  controlled  by  four  millions  of  negroes. 

“ I do  assure  my  Democratic  fellow-citizens  that  the 
course  they  are  pursuing,  and  I doubt  not  honestly, 
will  bring  conAscation  upon  the  property  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Republican  party  will  control  the  Govern- 


ment during  this  generation.  They  will  carry  every 
State  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election  except 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

“ In  1860 1 warned  our  people,  as  hundreds  can  tes- 
tify who  heard  me,  that  the  dissolution  of  this  Union 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  synonymous  terms ; 
that  it  was  only  a question  of  time.  I was  sneered  at 
then,  as  I am  now.  I hope  my  fellow-citizens  will 
award  to  me  the  same  privileges,  as  a freeman,  that 
they  claim  for  themselves.’’ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  so  long  as  the 
United  States  keep  the  peace  in  Tuscaloosa  the 
man  who  writes  in  this  strain  to  the  newspapers 
will  not  be  hung  at  his  own  shop-door  by  an 
“ anti  - Radical”  Vigilance  Committee.  But 
should  the  “Conservative”  policy  be  adopted, 
and  the  power  in  the  State  of  Alabama  be  com- 
mitted exclusively  to  the  hands  of  ‘ ‘ Boomerang,” 
and  the  sympathizers  with  the  Tuscaloosa  Moni- 
tor, and  the  Montgomery  Mail,  and  the  Mobile 
Tribune , how  long  would  such  letters  be  written  to 
the  papers,  and  how  long  would  their  authors  and 
the  loyal  voters  be  tolerated  ? If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  abandon  their  faithful  fellow- 
citizens  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere,  who  are  now 
“ at  the  front”  of  the  great  political  contest,  by 
refusing  to  sustain  the  general  policy  of  Con- 
gress, those  fellow-citizens  may  well  ask  wheth- 
er it  had  not  been  better  for  them  to  secure  pro- 
tection by  helping  the  rebellion. 


“AMERICA  AND  THE  EAST.” 

General  James  L.  Kiernan,  United  States 
Consul  to  China,  will  lecture  on  “ America  and 
the  East,  particularly  China  and  Japan — our 
present  and  future  relations,”  at  living  Hall, 
on  Friday  evening,  March  27.  General  Kier- 
nan has  traveled  extensively  in  the  East,  is  an 
accurate  and  practical  observer,  and  will  give 
his  hearers  valuable  and  interesting  information 
on  a question  of  growing  importance  to  the  com- 
merce of  America. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL. 

The  Senate  on  March  6 finished  the  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  right  of  the  President  pro  tem.  to 
act  as  a member  of  the  Court  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  objections  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  that 
officer  was  duly  sworn  in.  On  the  same  day 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  ordered  to  serve  the 
summons  of  the  Court  on  the  President,  it  be- 
ing made  returnable  on  March  13,  to  which 
time  the  Senate  as  a Court  adjourned.  m 

The  Seraeant  - at  - Arms  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
George  '•Brown,  waited  on  President  John- 
son at  the  White  House  ou  the  afternoon  of 
March  7,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  room 
of  that  official.  Mr.  Johnson  received  him 
standing  at  his  table,  attended  only  by  his  pri- 
vate Secretary,  Colonel  W.  G.  Moore.  The 
ceremony  was  very  brief.  Mr.  Brown  an- 
nounced his  business  in  a few  words,  and  hand- 
ed the  President  the  writ,  which  he  read,  and  re- 
turning it  said  he  “would  attend  to  the  matter.” 
Our  engraving  on  the  front  page  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  this  interesting  scene. 

On  March  13  the  Court  reassembled,  and  the 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Counsel  of  the  President,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Stanbery,  who  resigned  his  position 
as  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
fend Mr.  Johnson,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  J.  L. 
Black,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A. 
R.  Nelson,  at  once  took  their  places  for  the 
trial.  The  President  through  his  counsel  enter- 
ed a plea  asking  for  forty  days  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense ; and  the  counsel  united  in  asking  the  same 
time.  It  was,  however,  denied;  ten  days  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  preparation,  and  the  trial 
was  set  to  begin  on  March  23. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  New  Hampshire  gubernatorial  election  took 
place  on  March  10,  and  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Republican  ticket  by  a majority  of  300tf 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  New  York  assembled 
at  Albany  on  March  11,  and  adopted  a declaration  of 
principles,  but  made  no  recommendations  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

The  Georgia  Reconstruction  Convention  adjourned 
on  March  11,  having  Anished  its  labors  by  adopting  a 
constitution. 

Governor  Baker,  of  Louisiana,  an  appointee  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  has  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a 
charge  of  pequry  in  taking  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  March  11,  and  decided  unanimously 
for  General  Grant#s  the  choice  of  the  party  for  next 
President.  ' 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  State  Convention 
met  on  March  12,  and  recommended  General  Grant 
and  Senator  Wilson  as  its  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  South  Carolina  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Charleston  on  March  12,  and  nominated  a col- 
ored man  named  Cordoza  for  Secretary  of  State.  Half 
the  delegates  elected  to  attend  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  are  negroes. 

Major-General  Thomas,  commanding  in  Tennessee, 
telegraphed  General  Grant  on  March  13  that  the  ex- 
rebels of  that  State  were  organizing  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  the  execution  of  State  law.  General  Grant 
telegraphed  a reply  directing  General  Thomas  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  call  lot 
all  the  troops  he  may  want. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Peubsia  has  offered  to  arbitratethe  Alabama  claims, 
to  be  willing  to  submit  the 
it  not  other  points. 

58  to  February  26  state  that 
at  the  recent  elections  some  of  the  plantation  hands 
marched  to  the  polls  with  the  American  Aag  at  their 
head  and  the  Hawaiian  Aag  at  the  rear  of  the  proces- 

Tlie  English  array  in  Abyssinia  has  thus  far  cost 
$20,000,000  gold  without  having  really  entered  on  the 
campaign,  or  having  fought  even  a skirmish  with  the 
enemy. 

A tornado  visited  Toronto  on  March  16,  destroying 
$50,000  worth  of  property. 
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DEATH  OF  DANIEL  LORD. 

Daniel  Lord,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  New 
York  bar,  died  on  March  4,  aged 
seventy-three  years.  He  had  been 
for  half  a century  a member  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  for  forty  years 
of  that  time  among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  American  advocates.  He 
was  more  particularly  acquainted 
with  commercial  and  insurance  law, 
and  numbers  of  the  great  suits  of 
this  character  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged are  now  famous  as  our  prec- 
edents, anil  the  arguments  advanced 
in  them  by  Mr.  Loan  and  others  are 
considered  by  the  legal  authorities 
as  sound,  indisputable  law.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Lord  was  the  at- 
torney of  John  Jacob  Astok  and 
the  Astor  family  generally.  The 
former  made  him  one  of  the  execu- 
tors of  his  vast  estate,  and  also  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library. 
Mr.  Lord  was  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  the  profession  generally, 
and  in  the  various  courts  of  the  city 
proper  action  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory was  taken,  and  eulogies  of  the 
deceased  were  made. 


nation  loses  his  fences  he  considers 
himself  most  unfortunate  indeed. 

It  is  when  the  fire  comes  unex- 
pectedly, before  the  crops  are  in  and 
the  fences  guarded,  or,  as  sometimes 
happens,  when  the  fire-fiend  comes 
from  the  wrong  direction,  against 
which  no  preparation  has  been  made 
that  the  scene  depicted  in  the  sketch 
occurs.  It  is  not  true — as  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  and  as  was  gen- 
erally believed  years  ago,  when  we 
supposed  the  great  West  was  a great 
sandy  desert — that  prairie-fires  move 
with  lightning  rapidity.  They  move 
fast  enough,  it  is  true,  but  often  the 
farmer  who  sees  the  fires  in  the  dis- 
tance is  enabled  to  hastily  run  a fire- 
guard on  the  unguarded  side  of  his 
fences  in  time  to  save  his  property ; 
but  it  is  a work  requiring  a quick 
and  steady  hand,  and  is  in*  unat- 
tended with  danger. 


| n 


THE  MEXICAN  RAIL- 
ROAD. 

We  have  heretofore  given  consid- 
erable space  to  accounts  and  illus- 
trations of  the  Mount  Ceriis,  Un- 
ion Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and 
other  remarkable  railroad  enterprises 
which  have  served  to  display  the  en- 
gineering skill  of  the  age.  Another 
road  only  less  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect is  that  which  is  now  building 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
City,  and  which  crosses  the  Siena 
Madre  Mountains  through  the  gorge 
or  Pass  of  the  Mule  ( Paso  de  la 
Mula),  near  the  peak  Las  Cumbres. 
This  mountain  peak  is  2500  feet 
high,  and  is  described  by  our  artist 
as  one  solid  wall  of  granite.  The 
work  of  grading  through  the  pass  in 
order  to  form  a secure  and  substan- 
tial road-bed  required  great  skill, 
and  was  found  to  be  veiy  expensive. 
The  mountain-sides  are  very  steep, 
and  numerous  small  brooks  rush 
down  them  into  the  gorge.  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  road-bed  from 
these  torrents  it  was  found  necessary 
to  construct  works  of  solid  masonry 
which  bind  the  grade  to  the  sides  of 
the  granite  rock.  The  ascent  of  the 
gorge  is  made  by  very  heavy  gradi- 
ents and  numerous  sharp  curves; 
and  altogether  this  road  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  now  building,  and  will 
be  quoted  as  among  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  skill. 


RUNNING  THE  FIRE- 
GUARD. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  a pe- 
culiarity of  Western  farming  which 
will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
To  fully  comprehend  the  sketch  it 
must  be  remembered,  first,  that  wood 
is  very  scarce  and  valuable  on  the 
prairies,  and  also  that  the  fires 
which  sweep  for  miles  across  the 
plains  are  very  destructive.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  dry  season  of  the 
West  is  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
— another  peculiarity  of  that  pecul- 
iar country — and  the  fires  naturally 
prevail  mostly  about  that  time.  To 
guard  the  fences  on  his  farm  from 
these  fires  the  farmer  plows  up  sev- 
eral furrows  parallel  to  each  fence 
on  the  uncultivated  or  prairie  side, 
from  which  the  fire  which  consumes 
the  prairie-grass  is  to  be  expected. 
This  breaks  the  “continuity  of  the 
fire-current,”  as  one  old  fanner 
pressed  it  to  our  artist,  and  the  fire 
is  brought  to  a stop  in  that  direc- 
tion. After  harvest  the  farmer  is 
often  busy  for  days  in  running  these 
guards  in  anticipation  of  fires,  and 
when  one  by  accident  or  procrasti- 
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THE  WESTERN  PRAIRIE  FARMER  RUNNING  THE  “FIRE-GUARD.”— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.]- 
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never  occurred  to  me  till  Sergeant  Cuff  forced 
it  on  my  mind  all  in  a moment ! 

‘ ‘ Ih  the  second  place,”  proceeded  tlieSergeant, 
“ you  will  hear  of  the  three  Indians  again.  You 
will  hear  of  them  in  the  neighborhood,  if  Miss 
Rachel  remains  in  the  neighborhood.  You  will 
hear  of  them  in  London,  if  Miss  Rachel  goes  to 
London.  ” 

Having  lost  all  interest  in  the  three  jugglers, 
and  having  thoroughly  convinced  myself  of  my 
young  lady’s  innocence,  I took  this  second  proph- 
ecy easily  enough.  “So  much  for  two  of  the 
three  things  that  are  goiug  to  happen,”  I said. 
“ Now  for  the  third ! ” 

“Third,  and  last,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff,  “you 
will,  sooner  or  later,  hear  something  of  that  mon- 
ey-lender in  London,  whom  I have  twice  taken 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  already.  Give  me  your 
pocket-book,  aud  I’ll  make  a note  for  you  of  his 
name  and  address — so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it  if  the  thing  really  hapjtens. ” 

He  wrote  accordingly  on  a blank  leaf:  “ Mr. 
Septimus  Laker,  Middlesex  Place,  Lambeth,  Lon- 
don. ” 

“There,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  address, 
‘ 4 are  the  last  words,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon- 
stone, which  I shall  trouble  you  with  for  the 
present.  Time  will  show  whether  I am  right  or 
wrong.  In  the  mean  while,  Sir,  I carry  away 
with  me  a sincere  personal  liking  for  you,  which 
I think  does  honor  to  both  of  us.  If  we  don’t 
meet  again  before  my.  professional  retirement 
takes  place,  I hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  in 
a little  house  near  London,  which  I have  got  my 
eye  on.  There  will  be  grass  walks,  Mr.  lletter- 
edge,  I promise  you,  in  my  garden.  And  as  for 
the  white  moss-rose — ” 

“The  deil  a bit  ye’ll  get  the  white  moss-rose 
to  grow,  unless  ye  bud  him  on  the  dogue-rose 
first,”  cried  a voice  at  the  window. 

We  both  turned  round.  There  was  the  ever- 
lasting Mr.  Begbie,  too  eager  for  the  controversy 
to  wait  any  longer  at  the  gate.  The  Sergeant 
wrung  my  hand,  and  darted  out  into  the  court- 
yard, hotter  still  on  his  side.  44  Ask  him  about 
the  moss-rose,  when  he  comes  back,  and  see  if 
I have  left  him  a leg  to  stand  on!”  cried  the 
great  Cuff',  hailing  me  through  the  window  in 
his  turn.  44  Gentlemen  both,”  I answered,  mod- 
erating them  again  as  I had  moderated  them  once 
already,  “in  the  matter  of  the  moss-rose  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.”  I might 
as  well  (as  the  Irish  say)  have  whistled  jigs  to  a 
mile-stone.  Away  they  went  together,  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  roses  without  asking  or  giving 
quarter  on  either  side.  The  last  I saw  of  them 
Mr.  Begbie  was  shaking  his  obstinate  head,  and 
Sergeant  Cuff  had  got  him  by  the  arm  like  a 
prisoner  in  charge.  Ah,  well ! well!  I own  I 
couldn’t  help  liking  the  Sergeant— though  I hated 
him  all  the  time. 

Explain  that  state  of  mind  if  you  can.  You 
will  soon  be  rid  now  of  me  and  my  contradic- 
tions. When  I have  reported  Mr.  Franklin’s  de- 
parture, the  history  of  the  Saturday’s  events  will 
be  finished  at  last.  And  when  I have  next  de- 
scribed certain  strange  things  that  happened  in 
the  course  of  the  new  week,  I shall  have  done 
my  part  of  the  Story,  and  shall  hand  over  the 
pen  to  the  person  who  is  appointed  to  follow  my 
lead.  If  you  are  as  tired  of  reading  this  narra- 
tive as  I am  of  waiting  it — Lord,  how  we  shall 
enjoy  ourselves  on  both  sides  a few  pages  fur- 
ther on ! 


word  as  if  he  felt  a Christian  horror  of  it.  “ God 
bless  you,  Sir,  go  where  you  may !”  was  all  I had 
time  to  say  before  he  wras  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. A sweet  and  pleasant  gentleman ! With 
all  his  faults  and  follies,  a sweet  and  pleasant 
gentleman ! He  left  a sad  gap  behind  him  when 
he  left  my  lady’s  house. 

It  was  dull  and  dreary  enough  when  the  long 
summer  evening  closed  in  on  that  Saturday 
night. 

I kept  my  spirits  from  sinking  by  sticking  fast 
to  my  pipe  and  my  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  wo- 
men (excepting  Penelope)  beguiled  the  time  by 
talking  of  Rosanna’s  suicide.  They  were  all  ob- 
stinately of  opinion  that  the  poor  girl  had  stolen 
the  Moonstone,  and  that  she  had  destroyed  her- 
self in  teiTor  of  being  found  out.  My  daughter, 
of  course,  privafely  held  fast  to  what  she  had 
said  all  along.  Her  notion  of  the  motive  which 
was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  suicide  failed, 
oddly  enough,  just  where  my  young  lady’s  asser- 
tion of  her  innocence  failed  also.  It  left  Rosan- 
na’s secret  journey  to  Frizinghall,  and  Rosanna’s 
proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  night-gown,  en- 
tirely unaccounted  for.  There  was  no  use  in 
pointing  this  out  to  Penelope;  the  objection 
made  about  as  much  impression  on  her  as  a 
shower  of  rain  on  a water-proof  coat.  The  truth 
is,  my  daughter  inherits  my  superiority  to  reason 
— and,  in  respect  to  that  accomplishment,  has 
got  a long  way  ahead  of  her  ow'n  father. 

On  the  next  day  (Sunday),  the  close  carriage, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Mr.  Ablewhite’s,  came 
back  to  us  empty.  The  coachman  brought  a 
message  for  me,  and  written  instructions  for  my 
lady’s  own  maid  and  for  Penelope. 

The  message  informed  me  that  my  mistress 
had  determined  to  take  Miss  Rachel  to  her 
house  in  London  on  the  Monday.  The  written 
instructions  informed  the  two  maids  of  the  cloth- 
ing that  was  wanted,  and  directed  them  to  meet 
their  mistresses  in  town  at  a given  hour.  Most 
of  the  other  servants  were  to  follow.  My  lady 
had  found  Miss  Rachel  so  unwilling  to  return  to 
the  house,  after  what  had  happened  in  it,  that 
she  had  decided  on  going  to  London  direct  from 
Frizinghall.  I was  to  remain  in  the  country,  un- 
til further  orders,  to  look  after  things  indoors  and 
out.  The  servants  left  with  me  were  to  be  put 
on  board  wages. 

Being  reminded  by  all  this  of  what  Mr. 
Franklin  had  said  about  our  being  a scattered 
and  disunited  household,  my  mind  was  led  nat- 
urally to  Mr.  Franklin  himself.  The  more  1 
thought  of  him  the  more  uneasy  I felt  about 
his  future  proceedings.  It  ended  in  my  writing, 
by  the  Sunday’s  post,  to  his  father’s  valet,  Mr. 
Jeff’co  (whom  I had  known  in  former  years),  to 
beg  he  would  let  me  knowr  what  Mr.  Franklin 
had  settled  to  do  on  arriving  in  London. 

The  Sunday  evening  was,  if  possible,  duller 
even  than  the  Satux-day  evening.  We  ended 


uable  assistance  which  yon  rendered  to  the  in- 
quiry after  the  lost  jewel  is  still  an  unpardoned 
offense,  in  the  present  dreadful  state  of  Rachel’s 
mind.  Moving  blindfold  in  this  matter  you 
have  added  to  the  burden  of  anxiety  which 
she  has  bad  to  bear,  by  innocently  threatening 
her  secret  with  discovery,  through  your  exer- 
tions. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  excuse  the 
pei-versity  which  holds  you  i-esponsible  for  con- 
sequences which  neither  you  nor  I could  imagine 
or  foi’esee.  She  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with — she 
can  only  be  pitied.  I am  grieved  to  have  to 
say  it,  but,  for  the  present,  you  and  Rachel  are 
better  apart.  The  only  advice  I can  offer  you 
is,  to  give  her  time.” 

I handed  the  letter  back,  sincerely  sorry  for 
Mr.  Franklin,  for  I knew  how  fond  he  was  of 
my  young  lady ; and  I saw  that  her  mother’s 
account  of  her  had  cut  him  to  the  heart.  44  You 
know  the  proverb^  Sir,”  was  all  I said  to  him. 
“ When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they’re  sure  to 
mend.  Things  can’t  be  much  worse,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin than  they  are  now.  ” 

Mr.  Franklin  folded  up  his  aunt’s  letter,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  much  comfoi-ted  by  the  re- 
mark which  I had  ventured  on  addressing  to 
him. 

“ When  I came  here  from  London  with  that 
horrible  Diamond,”  he  said,  44 1 don’t  believe 
there  was  a happier  household  in  England  than 
this.  Look  at  the  household  now!  Scattered, 
disunited — the  very  air  of  the  place  poisoned 
with  mysteiy  and  suspicion!  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  morning  at  the  Shivering  Sand,  when 
we  talked  about  my  uncle  Henicastle,  and  his 
birthday  gift?  The  Moonstone  has  served  the 
Colonel’s  vengeance,  Betteredge,  by  means  which 
the  Colonel  himself  never  dreamed  of!” 

With  that  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
went  out  to  the  pony-chaise. 

I followed  him  down  the  steps.  It  was  very 
miserable  to  see  him  leaving  the  old  place,  where 
he  had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  in  this 
way.  Penelope  (sadly  upset  by  all  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  house)  came  round  crying,  to  bid 
him  good-by.  Mr.  Franklin  kissed  her.  I waved 
my  hand  as  much  as  to  say,  “You’re  heartily 
welcome,  Sir.”  Some  of  the  other  female  serv- 
ants appeared,  peeping  after  him  round  the  cor- 
ner. He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  wo- 
men all  like.  At  the  last  moment  I stopped 
the  pony-chaise  and  begged  as  a favor  that  he 
would  let  ns  hear  from  him  by  letter.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  heed  what  I said — he  was  look- 
ing round  from  one  thing  to  another,  taking  a 
sort  of  farewell  of  the  old  house  and  grounds. 
“Tell  us  where  you  are  going  to,  Sir!”  I said, 
holding  on  by  the  chaise,  and  trying  to  get  at 
his  future  plans  in  that  way.  Mr.  Franklin  pulled 
his  hat  down  suddenly  over  his  eyes.  “ Going  ?” 
says  he,  echoing  the  word  after  me.  44 1 am 
going  to  the  devil!”  The  pony  started  at  the 
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CHAPTER  XXI. — {Continued.) 

I walked  to  the  window  to  compose  myself. 
The  rain  had  given  over ; and,  who  should  I see 
in  the  court-yard  but  Mr.  Begbie,  the  gardener, 
waiting  outside  to  continue  the  dog-rose  contro- 
versy with  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“ My  compliments  to  the  Sairgent,”  said  Mr. 
Begbie,  the  moment  he  set  eyes  on  me.  “ If 
he’s  minded  to  walk  to  the  station  I’m  agreeable 
to  go  with  him.  ” 

4 4 What !”  cries  the  Sergeant,  behind  me,  “ are 
you  not  convinced  yet  ?” 

“The  deil  a bit  I’m  convinced!”  answered 
Mr.  Begbie. 

“Then  I’ll  walk  to  the  station!”  says  the 
Sergeant. 

“Then  I’ll  meet  yon  at  the  gate!”  says  Mr. 
Begbie. 

I was  angry  enough,  as  you  know — but  how 
was  any  man’s  anger  to  hold  out  against  such 
an  interruption  as  this?  Sergeant  Cuff  noticed 
the  change  in  me,  and  encouraged  it  by  a word 
in  season.  “Come!  come!”  he  said,  “why  not 
treat  my  view  of  the  case  .as  her  ladyship  treats 
it  ? Why  not  say,  the  circumstances  have  fatally 
misled  me  ?” 

To  take  any  thing  as  her  ladyship  took  it  was 
a privilege  worth  enjoying — even  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  it’s  having  been  off  ered  to  me  by  Ser- 
geant Cuff.  I cooled  slowly  down  to  my  custom- 
ary level.  I regarded  any  other  opinion  of  Miss 
Rachel  than  my  lady’s  opinion  or  mine  with  a 
lofty  contempt.  The  only  thing  I could  not  do 
was  to  keep  off  the  subject  of  the  Moonstone! 
My  own  good  sense  ought  to  have  waraed  me,  I 
know,  to  let  the  matter  rest — but,  there ! the  vir- 
tues which  distinguish  the  present  generation 
were  not  invented  in  my  time.  Sergeant  Cuff  had 
hit  me  on  the  raw,  and,  thoixgh  I did  look  down 
upon  him  with  contempt,  the  tender  place  still 
tingled  for  all  that.  The  end  of  it  was  that  I 
pervei’sely  led  him  back  to  the  subject  of  her  lady- 
ship’s letter.  44 1 am  quite  satisfied  myself,”  I 
said.  “ But  never  mind  that ! Go  on  as  if  I was 
still  open  to  conviction.  You  think  Miss  Rachel 
is  not  to  be  believed  on  her  word ; and  you  say 
we  shall  hear  of  the  Moonstone  again.  Back 
your  opinion,  Sergeant,”  I concluded,  in  an  airy 
way.  “Back  your  opinion.” 

Instead  of  taking  offense  Sergeant  Cuff  seized 
my  hand  and  shook  it  till  my  fingers  ached 
again. 

“I  declare  to  Heaven,”  says  this  strange  offi- 
cer, solemnly,  “I  would  take  to  domestic  service 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Betteredge,  if  I had  a chance  of 
being  employed  along  with  You!  To  say  you 
are  as  transparent  as  a child,  Sir,  is  to  pay  the 
children  a compliment  which  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  don’t  deserve.  There ! there ! we  won’t 
begin  to  dispute  again.  You  shall  have  it  out 
of  me  on  easier  terms  than  that.  I won’t  say  a 
word  more  about  her  ladyship  or  about  Miss  Ve- 
rinder — I’ll  only  turn  prophet,  for  once  in  a way, 
and  for  your  sake.  I have  warned  you  already 
that  you  haven’t  done  with  the  Moonstone  yet. 
Very  well.  Now  I’ll  tell  you,  at  parting,  of  three 
things  which  w ill  happen  ih  the  future,  and  which, 
I believe,  will  force  themselves  on  your  attention, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.” 

“Go  on!”  I said,  quite  unabashed,  and  just 
as  airy  as  ever. 

“First,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “you  will  hear 
something  from  the  Yollands — when  the  postman 
delivers  Rosanna’s  letter  at  Cobb’s  Hole  on  Mon- 
day next.” 

If  he  had  thrown  a bucket  of  cold  water  over 
me,  I doubt  if  I could  have  felt  it  much  more  un- 
pleasantly than  I felt  those  words.  Miss  Rachel’s 
assertion  of  her  innocence  had  left  Rosanna’s  con- 
duct—the  making  the  new  night-gown,  the  hid- 
ing the  smeared  night-gown,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — entirely  without  explanation.  And  this  had 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

I had  kept  the  pony-chaise  ready,  in  case  Mr. 
Franklin  persisted  in  leaving  us  by  the  train  that 
night.  The  appearance  of  the  luggage,  followed 
down  stairs  by  Mr.  Franklin  himself,  informed 
me  plainly  enough  that  he  had  held  firm  to  a re- 
solution, for  once  in  his  life. 

“So  you’have  really  made  up  your  mind,  Sir?” 
I said,  as  we  met  in  the  hall.  44  Why  not  wait 
a day  or  two  longer,  and  give  Miss  Rachel  an- 
other chance  ?” 

The  foreign  varnish  appeared  to  have  all  worn 
off’  Mr.  Franklin,  now  that  the  time  had  come 
for  saying  good-by.  Instead  of  replying  to  me 
in  words,  he  put  the  letter  which  her  ladyship 
had  addressed  to  liim  into  my  hand.  The  gi-eater 
part  of  it  said  over  again  what  had  been  said  al- 
ready in  the  other  communication  received  by 
me.  But  there  was  a bit  about  Miss  Rachel 
added  at  the  end  which  will  account  for  the 
steadiness  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  determination,  if 
it  accounts  for  nothing  else. 

44  You  will  wonder,  I dare  say”  (her  ladyship 
wrote),  “at  my  allowing  my  own  daughter  to 
keep  me  perfectly  in  the  dark.  A Diamond 
worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  has  been  lost — 
and  I am  left  to  infer  that  the  mystety  of  its 
disappearance  is  no  mystery  to  Rachel,  and  that 
some  incomprehensible  obligation  of  silence  has 
been  laid  on  her,  by  some  person  or  persons  ut- 
terly unknown  to  me,  with  some  object  in  view 
at  w hich  I can  not  even  guess.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  I should  allow  myself  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  way?  It  is  quite  conceivable,  in  Rachel’s 
present  state.  She  is  in  a condition  qf  nervous 
agitation  pitiable  to  see.  I dare  not  approach 
the  sxxbject  of  the  Moonstone  again  until  time 
has  done  something  to  quiet  her.  To  help 
this  end  I have  not  hesitated  to  dismiss  the  po- 
lice-officer. The  mystery  which  baffles  us  baf- 
fles him  too.  This  is  not  a matter  in  which  any 
stranger  can  help  us.  lie  adds  to  what  I have 
to  suffer;  and  he  maddens  Rachel  if  she  only 
hears  his  name.  • 

“My  plans  for  the  future  are  as  well  settled 
as  they  can  be.  My  present  idea  is  to  take  Ra- 
chel to  London— partly  to  relieve  her  mind  by  a 
complete  change,  partly  to  try  what  may  be  done 
by  consulting  the  best  medical  advice.  Can  1 
ask  you  to  meet  us  in  town  ? My  dear  Frank- 
lin, you,  in  your  way,  must  imitate  my  patience, 
and  wait,  as  I do,  for  a fitter  time.  The  vnl- 


iHE  LUMPED  A STEP  NEARER  TO  ME,  AND  LOOKED  AS  IF  SHE  COULD  HAVE 
EATEN  ME  ALIVE." 
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the  day  of  rest  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  end  it  regularly,  once  a week,  in  these 
islands-— that  is  to  say,  we  all  anticipated  bed- 
time, and  fell  asleep  in  our  chairs. 

How  the  Monday  affected  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold I don’t  know.  The  Monday  gave  me  a good 
shake  up.  The  first  of  Sergeant  Cuff's  prophe- 
cies of  what  was  to  happen — namely,  that  I 
should  hear  from  the  YoUands — came  true  on 
that  day. 

I had  seen  Penelope  and  my  lady’s  maid  off  in 
the  railway  with  the  luggage  for  London,  and 
was  pottering  about  the  grounds  when  I heard 
my  name  called.  Turning  round  I found  my- 
self face  to  face  with  the  fisherman’s  daughter, 
Limping  Lucy.  Bating  her  lame  foot  and  her 
leanness  (this  last  a horrid  drawback  to  a wo- 
man, in  my  opinion),  the  girl  had  some  pleasing 
qualities  in  the  eye  of  a man.  A dark,  keen, 
clever  face,  and  a nice  clear  voice,  and  a beau- 
tiful brown  head  of  hair  counted  among  her  mer- 
its. A crutch  appeared  in  the  list  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. And  a temper  reckoned  high  in  the  sum 
total  of  her  defects. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  I said,  “ what  do  you  want 
with  me  ?” 

“ Where’s  the  man  you  call  Franklin  Blake  ?” 
says  the  girl,  fixing  me  with  a fierce  look  as  she 
rested  herself  on  her  cratch. 

“That’s  not  a respectful  way  to  speak  of  any 
gentleman,”  I answered.  “If  you  wish  to  in- 
quire for  my  lady’s  nephew,  you  will  please  men- 
tion him  as  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.” 

She  limped  a step  nearer  to  me,  and  looked 
as  if  she  could  have  eaten  me  alive.  ‘ ‘ Mr. 
Franklin  Blake ?”  she  repeated  after  me.  “Mur- 
derer Franklin  Blake  would  be  a fitter  name  for 
him.” 

My  practice  with  the  late  Mrs.  Betteredge  came 
in  handy  here.  Whenever  a woman  tries  to  put 
you  out  of  temper  turn  the  tables,  and  put  her 
out  of  temper  instead.  They  are  generally  pre- 
pared for  every  effort  you  can  make  in  your  own 
defense  but  that.  One  word  does  as  well  as  a 
hundred;  and  one  word  did  it  with  Limping 
Lucy.  I looked  her  pleasantly  in  the  face ; and 
I said — “Pooh!” 

The  girl’s  temper  flamed  out  directly.  She 

Eoised  herself  on  her  sound  foot,  and  she  took 
er  crutch  and  beat  it  furiously  three  times  on 
the  ground.  “ He’s  a murderer ! he’s  a murder- 
er ! he’s  a murderer ! He  has  been  the  death  of 
Kosanna  Spearman !”  She  screamed  that  answer 
out  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  One  or  two  of  the 
people  at  work  in  the  grounds  near  us  looked  up 
— saw  it  was  Limping  Lucy — knew  what  to  ex- 
pect from  that  quarter — and  looked  away  again. 

“He  has  been  the  death  of  Rosanna  Spear- 
man ?”  I repeated.  “ What  makes  you  say  that, 
Lucy  ?” 

“What  do  you  care?  What  does  any  man 
care  ? Oh ! if  she  had  only  thought  of  the  men 
as  I think  she  might  have  been  living  now !” 

“ She  always  thought  kindly  of  me,  poor  soul,” 

I said ; “ and,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I always 
tried  to  act  kindly  by  her." 

I spoke  those  words  in  as  comforting  a manner 
as  I could.  The  truth  is,  I hadn’t  the  heart  to 
irritate  the  girl  by  another  of  my  smart  replies. 

I had  only  noticed  her  temper  at  first.  I noticed 
her  wretchedness  now — and  wretchedness  is  not 
uncommonly  insolent,  you  will  find,  in  humble 
life.  My  answer  melted  Limping  Lucy.  She 
bent  her  head  down,  and  laid  it  on  the  top  of 
her  crutch. 

‘ ‘ I loved  her,”  the  girl  said  softly.  “She  had 
lived  a miserable  life,  Mr.  Betteredge — vile  peo- 
ple had  ill-treated  her  and  led  her  wrong — and  it- 
hadn’t  spoiled  her  sweet  temper.  She  wras  an 
angel.  She  might  have  been  happy  with  me.  I 
had  a plan  for  our  going  to  London  together  like 
sisters,  and  living  by  our  needles.  That  man  came 
here,  and  spoiled  it  all.  He  bewitched  her. 
Don’t  tell  me  he  didn’t  mean  it,  and  didn’t  know 
it.  He  ought  to  have  known  it.  He  ought  to 
have  taken  pity  on  her.  * I can’t  live  without 
him— and,  oh  Lucy,  he  never  even  looks  at  me.’ 
That’s  what  she  said.  Cruel,  cruel,  cruel!  I 
said,  ‘No  man  is  worth  fretting  for  in  that  way.’ 
And  she  said,  ‘ There  are  men  worth  dying  for, 
Lucy,  and  he  is  one  of  them.’  I had  saved  up  a 
little  money.  I had  settled  things  with  father 
and  mother.  I meant  to  take  her  away  from  the 
mortification  she  was  suffering  here.  We  should 
have  had  a little  lodging  in  London,  and  lived 
together  like  sisters.  She  had  a good  education,  . 
Sir,  as  you  know,  and  she  wrote  a good  hand. 
She  was  quick  at  her  needle.  I have  a good 
education,  and  I write  a good  hand.  I am  not 
as  quick  at  my  needle  as  she  was — but  I could 
have  done.  We  might  have  got  our  living  nice- 
ly. And,  oh ! what  happens  this  morning  ? what 
happens  this  morning?  Her  letter  comes,  and 
tells  me  she  has  done  with  the  burden  of  her  life. 
Her  letter  comes,  and  bids  me  good-by  forever. 
Where  is  he?”  cries  the  girl,  lifting  her  head 
from  the  crutch,  and  flaming  out  again  through 
her  tears.  “ Where’s  this  gentleman  that  I mustn’t 
speak  of,  except  with  respect  ? Ha,  Mr.  Better- 
edge,  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  poor  will 
rise  against  the  rich.  I pray  Heaven  they  may 
begin  with  him.  I pray  Heaven  they  may  begin 
with  him." 

Here  was  another  of  your  average  good  Chris- 
tians, and  here  was  the  usual  break-down,  conse- 
quent on  that  same  average  Christianity  being 
pushed  too  far ! The  parson  himself  (though  I 
own  this  is  saying  a great  deal)  could  hardjy  have 
lectured  the  girl  in  the  state  she  was  in  now. 
All  I ventured  to  do  was  to  keep  her  to  the  point 
— in  the  hope  of  something  turning  up  which 
might  be  worth  hearing. 

* ‘ What  do  you  want  with  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  ?” 
I asked. 

“1  want  to  see  him.” 

“For  any  thing  particular  ?” 

“ I have  got  a letter  to  give  him.” 

“FromBo,an0f*ffi?»rby 


“Yes.”  ' 

“Sent  to  you  in  your  own  letter?” 

“Yes.” 

Was  the  darkness  going  to  lift  ? Were  all  the 
discoveries  that  I was  dying  to  make,  coming 
and  offering  themselves  to  me  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ? I was  obliged  to  wait  a moment.  Sergeant 
Cuff  had  left  his  infection  behind  him.  Certain 
signs  and  tokens,  personal  to  myself,  warned  me 
that  the  detective-fever  was  beginning  to  set  in 
again. 

“You  can’t  see  Mr.  Franklin,”  I said. 

“ I must,  and  will,  see  him.  ” 

“He  went  to  London  last  night.” 

Limping  Lucy  looked  me  hard  in  the  face,  and 
saw  that  I was  speaking  the  truth.  Without  a 
word  more  she  turned  about  again  instantly  to- 
ward Cobb’s  Hole. 

* ‘ Stop !”  I said.  ‘ ‘ I expect  news  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake  to-morrow.  Give  me  vour  letter  and 
I’ll  send  it  on  to  him  by  the  post.”- 

Limping  Lucy  steadied  herself  on  her  cratch 
and  looked  back  at  me  over  her  shoulder. 

“I  am  to  give  it  from  my  hands  into  his 
hands,”  she  said.  “And  I am  to  give  it  to  him 
in  no  other  way.” 

“Shall  I write  and  tell  him  what  you  have 
said  ?” 

“ Tell  him  I hate  him.  And  you  will  tell  him 
the  truth.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  But  about  the  letter — ?” 

“If  he  wants  the  letter,  he  must  come  back 
here  and  get  it  from  Me.” 

With  those  Avords  she  limped  off  on  the  Avay 
to  Cobb’s  Hole.  The  detective-fe\rer  burned  up 
all  my  dignity  on  the  spot.  I followed  her  and 
tried  to  make  her  talk.  All  in  vain.  It  Avas 
my  misfortune  to  be  a man — and  Limping  Lucy 
enjoyed  disappointing  me.  Later  in  the  day  I 
tried  my  luck  with  her  mother.  Good  Mrs.  Yol- 
land  could  only  cry  and  recommend  a drop  of 
comfort  out  of  the  Dutch  bottle.  I found  the 
fisherman  on  the  beach.  He  said  it  Avas  “a  bad 
job,”  and  went  on  mending  his  net.  Neither  fa- 
ther nor  mother  knew  more  than  I knew.  The 
one  chance  left  to  try  was  the  chance,  which 
might  come  with  the  morning,  of  Avriting  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake. 

I leaA-e  you  to  imagine  how  I watched  for  the 
postman  on  Tuesday  morning.  He  brought  me 
two  letters.  One,  from  Penelope  (which  I had 
hardly  patience  enough  to  read),  announced  that 
my  lady  and  Miss  Rachel  were  safely  establish- 
ed in  London.  The  other,  from  Mr.  Jeffco,  in- 
formed me  that  his  master’s  son  had  left  England 
already. 

On  reaching  the  metropolis  Mr.  Franklin 
had,  it  appeared,  gone  straight  to  his  father’s 
residence.  He  arrived  at  an  awkward  time. 
Mr.  Blake,  the  elder,  was  up  to  his  eyes  in 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Avas  amusing  himself  at  home  that  night  Avith 
the  favorite  parliamentary  plaything  which  they 
call  “a  priA-ate  bill.”  Mr.  Jeft'co  himself  shoAved 
Mr.  Franklin  into  his  father’s  study.  “ My  dear 
Franklin ! Avhy  do  you  surprise  me  in  this  Avay  ? 
Any  thing  wrong?”  “Yes;  something  Avrong 
Avith  Rachel ; I am  dreadfully  distressed  about 
it.”  “Grieved  to  hear  it.  But  I can’t  listen 
•to  you  now.  ” “ When  can  you  listen  ?”  ‘ ‘ My 
dear  boy ! I Avon’t  deceive  you.  I can  listen  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  not  a moment  before. 
Good-night.”  “ Thank  you,  Sir.  Good-night.” 

Such  Avas  the  conversation  inside  the  study,  as 
reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Jeffco.  The  conversation 
outside  the  study  was  shorter  still.  “ Jeffco,  see 
Avhat  time  the  tidal  train  starts  to-morroAv  morn- 
ing.” “ At  six-forty,  Mr.  Franklin. ” “Have 
me  called  at  five.  ” “Going  abroad,  Sir  ?”  “ Go- 
ing, Jeffco,  wherever  the  railway  chooses  to  take 
me.”  “ Shall  I tell  your  father,  Sir?”  “ Yes ; 
tell  him  at  the  end  of  the  session.” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Franklin  had  started 
for  foreign  parts.  To  what  particular  place  he 
was  bound  nobody  (himself  included)  could  pre- 
sume to  guess.  We  might  hear  of  him  next  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  The  chances 
were  as  equally  divided  as  possible,  in  Mr.  Jeff- 
co’s  opinion,  among  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

This  news— by  closing  up  all  prospect  of  my 
bringing  Limping  Lucy  and  Mr.  Franklin  togeth- 
er— at  once  stopped  any  further  progress  of  mine 
on  the  way  to  discovery.  Penelope’s  belief  that 
her  fellow-servant  had  destroyed  herself  through 
unrequited  love  for  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  was  con- 
firmed— and  that  Avas  all.  Whether  the  letter 
which  Rosanna  had  left  to  be  given  to  him  after 
her  death  did,  or  did  not,  contain  the  confession 
which  Mr.  Franklin  had  suspected  her  of  trying 
to  make  to  him  in  her  lifetime,  it  Avas  impossi- 
ble to  say.  It  might  be  only  a farewell  Avord, 
telling  nothing  but  the  secret  of  her  unhap- 
py fancy  for  a person  beyond  her  reach.  Or  it 
might  OAvn  the  Avhole  truth  about  the*  strange 
proceedings  in  which  Sergeant  Cuff  had  detect- 
ed her,  from  the  time  when  the  Moonstone  was 
lost  to  the  time  Avhen  she  rushed  to  her  own 
destruction  at  the  Shivering  Sand.  A sealed 
letter  it  had  been  placed  in  Limping  Lucy’s 
hands,  and  a sealed  letter  it  remained  to  me  and 
to  every  one  about  the  girl,  her  OAvn  parents  in- 
cluded. We  all  suspected  her  of  having  been  in 
the  dead  Avoman’s  confidence;  Ave  all  tried  to 
make  her  speak ; we  all  failed.  Now  one,  and 
now  another,  of  the  servants — still  holding  to 
the  belief  that  Rosanna  had  stolen  the  Diamond 
and  had  hidden  it — peered  and  poked  about  the 
rocks  to  which  she  had  been  traced,  and  peered 
and  poked  in  vain.  The  tide  ebbed,  and  the 
tide  flowed ; the  summer  went  on,  and  the  au- 
tumn came.  And  the  Quicksand,  Avhich  hid 
her  body,  hid  her  secret  too. 

The  neAvs  of  Mr.  Franklin’s  departure  from 
England  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  the  news 
of  my  lady's  arrival  in  London  Avith  Miss  Ra- 
chel on  the  Monday  afternoon,  had  reached  me, 
as  you  are  aAvare,  by  the  Tuesday’s  post.  The 


Wednesday  came,  and  brought  nothing.  The 
Thursday  produced  a second  budget  of  new£ 
from  Penelope. 

My  girl’s  letter  informed  me  that  some  great 
London  doctor  had  been  consulted  about  her 
young  lady,  and  had  earned  a guinea  by  remark- 
ing that  she  had  better  be  -amused.  Flower- 
shows,  operas,  balls — there  was  a whole  round 
of  gayeties  in  prospect ; and  Miss  Rachel,  to  her 
mother’s  astonishment,  eagerly  took  to  it  all. 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  called ; evidently  as  SAveet  as 
ever  on  his  cousin,  in  spite  of  the  reception  he 
had  met  with,  Avhen  he  tried  his  luck  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  birthday.  To  Penelope’s  great  re- 
gret, he  had  been  most  graciously  received,  and 
had  added  Miss  Rachel’s  name  to  one  of  his  La- 
dies’ Charities  on  the  spot.  My  mistress  Avas  re- 
ported to  be  out  of  spirits,  and  to  have  held  tAvo 
long  interviews  Avith  her  laAvyer.  Certain  spec- 
ulations followed  referring  to  a poor  relation  of 
the  family — one  Miss  Clack,  Avhom  I have  men- 
tioned in  my  account  of  the  birthday  dinner,  as 
sitting  next  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  having  a pretty 
taste  in  Champagne.  Penelope  Avas  astonished 
that  Miss  Clack  had  not  called  yet.  Surely  she 
Avould  not  be  long  before  she  fastened  herself  on 
my  lady  as  usual ! — and  so  on,  and  so  on,  in  the 
Avay  Avomen  haA-e  of  girding  at  each  other,  on, 
and  off,  paper.  This  would  not  have  been  worth 
mentioning  but  for  one  reason.  I hear  you  are 
likely  to  meet  Avith  Miss  Clack.  In  that  case, 
don’t  believe  Avhat  she  says  of  me. 

On  Friday  nothing  happened — except  that  one 
of  the  dogs  sliOAved  signs  of  a breaking-out  be- 
hind the  ears.  I gave  him  a dose  of  sirup  of 
buckthorn,  and  put  him  on  a diet  of  pot-liquor 
and  Aregetables  till  further  orders.  Excuse  my 
mentioning  this.  It  has  slipped  in  somehoAV. 
Pass  it  over  please.  I am  fast  coming  to  the 
end  of  my  offenses  against  your  cultivated  mod- 
ern taste.  Besides,  the  dog  Avas  a good  creature, 
and  deserved  a good  physicking ; he  did  indeed. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  Aveek,  is  also  the 
last  day  in  my  narrative. 

The  morning’s  post  brought  me  a surprise  in 
the  shape  of  a London  newspaper.  The  hand- 
Avriting  on  the  direction  puzzled  me.  I com- 
pared it  Avith  the  money-lender’s  name  and  ad- 
dress as  recorded  in  my  pocket-book,  and  iden- 
tified it  at  once  as  the  Avriting  of  Sergeant  Cuff. 

Looking  through  the  paper  eagerly  enough, 
after  this  discovery,  I found  an  ink-mark  drawn 
round  one  of  the  police  reports.  Here  it  is  at 
your  service.  Read  it  as  I read  it,  and  you  will 
set  the  right  value  on  the  Sergeant’s  polite  atten- 
tion in  sending  me  the  neAvs  of  the  day : 

“ Lambeth.— Shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  court, 
Mr.  Septimus  Luker,  the  well-known  dealer  iu  ancient 
gems,  carvings,  intagli,  etc.,  etc.,  applied  to  the  sitting 
magistrate  for  advice.  The  applicant  stated  that  he 
had  been  annoyed,  at  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
by  the  proceedings  of  some  of  those  strolling  Indians 
who  infest  the  streets.  The  persons  complained  of 
were  three  in  number.  After  having  been  sent  away 
by  the  police,  they  had  returned  again  and  again,  and 
had  attempted  to  enter  the  house  on  pretense  of  ask- 
ing for  charity.  Warned  off  in  the  front,  they  had 
been  discovered  again  at  the  back  of  the  premises. 
Besides  the  annoyance  complained  of,  Mr.  Luker  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  under  some  apprehension 
that  robbery  might  be  contemplated.  His  collection 
contained  many  unique  gems,  both  classical  and  Ori- 
ental, of  the  highest  value.  He  had  only  the  day  be- 
fore been  compelled  to  dismiss  a skilled  Avorkmuu  in 
ivory  carving  from  his  employment  (a  native  of  India, 
as  we  understood)  on  suspicion  of  attempted  theft; 
and  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  that  this  man  and  the 
street-jugglers  of  whom  he  complained,  might  not  be 
acting  in  concert.  It  might  be  their  object  to  collect 
a crowd,  and  create  a disturbance  in  the  street,  and, 
in  the  confusion  thus  caused,  to  obtain  access  to  the 
house.  In  reply  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Luker  admit- 
ted that  he  had  no  evidence  to  produce  of  any  attempt 
at  robbery  being  in  contemplation.  He  could  speak 
positively  to  the  annoyance  and  interruption  caused 
by  the  Indians,  but  not  to  any  thing  el6e.  The  mag- 
istrate remarked  that,  if  the  annoyance  were  repeated, 
the  applicant  could  summon  the  Indians  to  that  court, 
where  they  might  easily  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 
As  to  the  valuables  in  Mr.  Luker’s  possession,  Mr.  Lu- 
ker himself  must  take  the  best  measures  for  their  safe 
custody.  He  would  do  well  perhaps  to  communicate 
Avith  the  police,  and  to  adopt  such  additional  precau- 
tions as  their  experience  might  suggest.  The  appli- 
cant thanked  his  worship  and  withareAv." 

One  of  the  Avise  ancients  is  reported  (I  foi'get 
on  Avhat  occasion)  as  having  recommended  his 
felloAV-creatures  to  “look  to  the  end.”  Looking 
to  the  end  of  these  pages  of  mine,  and  Avonder- 
ing  for  some  days  past  hoAV  I should  manage  to 
Avrite  it,  I find  my  plain  statement  of  facts  com- 
ing to  a conclusion,  most  appropriately,  of  its 
OAvn  self.  We  haA'e  gone  on,  in  this  matter  of 
the  Moonstone,  from  one  marvel  to  another ; and 
here  Ave  end  Avith  the  greatest  marvel  of  all — 
namely,  the  accomplishment  of  Sergeant  Cuff’s 
three  predictions  in  less  than  a Aveek  from  the 
time  Avhen  he  had  made  them. 

After  hearing  from  the  Yollands  on  the  Mon- 
day, I had  noAv  heard  of  the  Indians,  and  heard 
of  the  money-lender,  in  the  neAvs  from  London 
— Miss  Rachel  herself,  remember,  being  also  in 
London  at  the  time.  You  see,  I put  things  at 
their  worst,  even  AA’hen  they  tell  dead  against  my 
own  view.  If  you  desert  me,  and  side  with  the 
Sergeant,  on  the  evidence  before  you — if  the  only 
rational  explanation  .you  can  see  is,  that  Miss 
Rachel  and  Mr.  Luker  must  have  got  together, 
and  that  the*Moonstone  must  be  now  in  pledge 
in  the  money-lender’s  house — I OAvn  I can’t 
blame  you  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion.  In 
the  dark  I haA’e  brought  you  thus  far.  In  the 
dark  I am  compelled  to  leave  you  Avith  my  best 
respects. 

Why  compelled  ? it  may  be  asked.  Why  not 
take  the  persons  who  have  gone  along  with  me 
so  far  up  into  those  regions  of  superior  enlight- 
ment  in  which  I sit  myself? 

In  answer  to  this  I can  only  state  that  I am 
acting  under  orders,  and  that  those  orders  have 
been  given  to  me  (as  I understand)  in  the  inter- 
ests of  truth.  I am  forbidden  to  tell  more  in 
this  narrative  than  I knew  myself  at  the  time. 
Or,  to  put  it  plainer,  I am  to  keep  strictly  Avith- 
in  the  limits  of  my  o>vn  experience,  and  am  not 
to  inform  you  of  Avhat  other  persons  told  me — 


for  the  A’ery  sufficient  reason  that  you  are  to  have 
the  information  from  those  other  persons  them- 
selves at  first  hand.  In  this  matter  of  the  Moon 
stone  the  plan  is,  not  to  present  reports,  but  to 
produce  Avitnesses.  I picture  to  myself  a mem- 
ber of  the  family  reading  these  pages  fifty  years 
hence.  Lord ! Avhat  a compliment  he  Avill  feel 
it,  to  be  asked  to  take  notliing  on  hearsay,  and 
to  be  treated  in  all  respects  like  a Judge  on  the 
Bench. 

At  this  place,  then,  Ave  part  for  the  present,  at 
least  — after  long  journeying  together,  Avith  a 
companionable  feeling,  I hope,  on  both  sides. 
The  devil’s  dance  of  the  Indian  Diamond  has 
threaded  its  Avay  to  London ; and  to  London 
ou  must  go  after  it,  leaving  me  at  the  country- 
ouse.  Please  to  excuse  the  faults  of  this  com- 
position— my  talking  so  much  of  myself,  and  be- 
ing too  familiar,  I am  afraid,  with  you.  I mean 
no  harm ; and  I drink  most  respectfully  (having 
just  done  dinner)  to  your  health  and  prosperity, 
in  a tankard  of  her  ladyship’s  ale.  May  you 
find  in  these  leaves  of  my  Avriting  what  Robin- 
son Crusoe  found  in  his  Experience  on  the  des- 
ert island  — namely,  “something  to  comfort 
yourselves  from,  and  to  set  in  the  Description 
of  Good  and  Evil,  on  the  Credit  Side  of  the 
Account.  ” — Farewell. 

•THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  PERIOD. 


THREE  MEETINGS. 

By  TtjB  Autuoe  ok  “John  Halifax*  Gentleman.” 
Oii  the  happy  meeting  from  over  the  6ea; 

Whcu  I love  my  friend  aud  my  friend  loves  me: 
And  AA’e  stand  face  to  face,  and  for  ktters  read 
There  are  endless  words  to  be  heard  and  said, 
With  a glance  between,  shy,  anxious,  half  strange, 
As  if  asking,  “Say  noAv,  is  there  aught  of  change?” 
Till  we  both  settle  down  as  aa’c  used  to  be— 

Since  I love  my  friend  and  my  friend  loves  me. 

Oh  the  blissful  meeting  of  lovers  true, 

Against  whom  fate  has  done  all  that  fate  could  do ; 
Aud  then  dropped,  conquered : while  over  those  slain 
Dead  years  of  anguish,  parting,  and  pain 
Hope  lifts  her  banner,  gay,  gallant,  and  fair, 
Untainted,  untorn,  in  the  balmy  air : 

And  the  heaven  of  the  future,  golden  and  bright, 
Arches  above  them — God  guards  the  right  1 

But  oh  for  the  meeting  to  come  one  day, 

When  the  spirit  slips  out  of  its  house  of  day ; 
When  the  standers-by,  with  a pitying  sign, 

Shall  softly  cover  this  face  of  mine, 

And  I leap— whither,  ah ! who  can  know  ? 

But  outward,  onward,  as  spirits  must  go : 

Until  eye  to  eye,  without  fear,  I see 
God,  and  my  lost,  as  they  see  me. 


DAVID’S  DOOR. 

If  young  Burtis  and  his  mother  had  consider- 
ed the  subject  from  more  than  one  point  of  view 
they  would  have  seen  that  they  Avere  preparing 
trouble  for  themselves.  The  relationship  exist- 
ing between  them  Avas  daily  ignored  under  cir- 
cumstqpces  which  promised  that  at  any  time  it 
might  be  denied.  The  Avoman  was  employed  to 
keep  the  rooms  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  or- 
der, and  her  son  Avas  a clerk  in  one  of  the  offices. 
She  found  employment  there  on  application  to 
Mr.  Abeel,  Avho  kneAv  her  husband  Avhen  he  Avas 
a bank-note  engraver,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  his 
prosperity.  For  Burtis  lost  his  eyesight  early  in 
life,  Avhen  there  Avas  a prospect  of  long  years  be- 
fore him. 

In  her  extremity  the  Avife  consulted  Avith  the 
chief  officer  in  the* Treasury  Department,  and  he 
could  suggest  nothing  better  than  a housekeep- 
er’s OA-ersight  of  the  offices — a menial  occupa- 
tion, but  offering  certain  advantages.  Nobody 
about  the  building  knew  her  or  her  history,  the 
Avork  Avas  not  laborious,  and  it  Avould  be  liberally 
paid.  And  the  circumstances  Avere  desperate. 
David  Avas  too  young  to  be  of  any  assistance  in 
the  support  of  the  family,  and  the  engraver  had 
not  been  able,  though  never  a spendthrift,  to  lay 
up  any  thing  before  his  day  of  darkness  came. 
She  considered  the  subject  one  afternoon,  and 
the  next  appeared  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, and  SAvept  and  dusted  her  Avay  down  to  the 
loAvest.  She  took  the  dollar  home  which  she  had 
earned,  and  continued  to  do  this  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  until  she  Avas  considered  in 
her  degree  as  essential  to  the  Avelfare  of  the  build- 
ing as  Mr.  Abeel  Avas  to  that  of  the  Department. 
When  the  time  came  that  David  exhibited  some- 
thing of  his  father’s  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools 
his  mother  put  a pen  in  his  hand  and  taught  him 
to  write.  lie  Avas  not  twehe  years  old  when  Mr. 
Abeel  gave  him  a desk  in  one  of  the  offices,  and 
paid  him  wages  as  he  did  other  clerks. 

Mrs.  Burtis  Avas  a thoughtful  mother,  and  she 
had  considered  all  that  Avas  involved  in  this  step. 
David,  among  the  clerks  a clerk,  Avas  a gentle- 
man among  gentlemen.  She  made  him  see  and 
feel  this,  and  also  that  inside  that  building  their 
relationship  did  not  exist.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Abeel  there  Avas  not  a man  inside  the 
Treasury  Building  who  understood  that  David 
Burtis  Avas  the  son  of  the  Avoman  who  kept  the 
house  in  order.  And  so  it  naturally  followed 
that  when  Mr.  Abeel  died,  one  of  the  foremost 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  mother  and  of  the  son 
Avas  this,  that  there  Avas  no  one  about  who  could 
make  the  fact  of  their  relationship  a matter  of 
comment.  The  thought  occasioned  a sense  of 
relief,  and  that  the  son  felt  it  was  because  he  had 
been  made  capable  of  feeling  it  by  his  mother. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Abeel  DaA’id 
Avas  transferred  to  another  room,  where  the  more 
responsible  business  of  the  Department  Avas  trans- 
acted. His  salary  Avas  raised,  and  it  now  betaine 
his  reasonable  hope  that  he  should  soon  be  able 
to  insist  upon  his  mother’s  retiring  from  service. 
No  prospect  of  labor  could  have  disturbed  him  as 
did  the  shadoAV  which  he  suav  moving  through 
the  halls  and  about  the  rooms  of  the  great  gloomy 
building  j hiS|  conscience  was  never  void  of  of- 
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fense  as  he  developed  into  manhood.  There  was 
something  to  he  hid,  there  was  something  to  be 
owned ; his  pride  was  perpetually  humiliated,  his 
dignity  constantly  impugned,  his  aspiration  re- 
buked, his  honor  brought  into  the  dust  by  the 
lie  which  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  living. 
True,  he  had  not  really  disowned  his  mother,  but 
this  tacit  agreement  between  them  was,  to  his 
expanding  sense  of  manhood,  equivalent  to  living 
in  a lie.  Now,  there  is  with  every  temptation  a 
way  of  escape  offered. 

One  hot  afternoon  in  July  the  clerks  in  the 
room  where  David  was  employed  were  at  work 
later  than  usual.  Reports  were  to  be  made, 
items  must  be  in  readiness.  By  three  o’clock 
the  floor  was  generally  cleared,  and  the  room  in 
the  hands  of  the  sub-janitress.  But  at  half  past 
three  the  work  of  the  clerks  was  still  going  on. 
At  four  Mrs.  Burtis  knocked  at  the  door  and 
then  gently  pushed  it  open — there  she  stood  with 
her  brush  and  pail. 

The  young  man  who  sat  directly  facing  the 
door — it  chanced  to  be  David — looked  up  and 
shook  his  head ; but  she  did  not  need  the  hint, 
for  she  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  immediately 
retired. 

The  clerk  occupying  the  desk  next  to  David 
had  nearly  completed  his  task,  and  feeling  a lit- 
tle elated,  perhaps,  that  he  had  outstripped  his 
neighbors,  broke  out,  “You  ain’t  good-looking, 
and  you  can’t  come  in !”  and  there  was  a general 
laugh;  whereupon  he  used  his  blotter  with  a 
flourish,  shut  his  book,  cleared  his  desk,  and 
took  his  departure.  One  by  one  the  fellows  went 
away.  David  had  a longer  task  than  others, 
and  was  always  more  painstaking,  for  he  had  an 
artist’s  eye  to  satisfy. 

Young  Stopp,  his  friend,  lingered  about  till 
Burtis  was  ready  to  go,  and  then,  arm  in  arm, 
they  strolled  out  upon  the  pavement  and  down 
to  the  ferry-boat,  Stopp  proposing  that  they 
should  hunt  up  a sea-breeze. 

The  breeze  they  found ; and  on  shore  intelli- 
gence not  less  stirring.  A telegram  awaited 
Stopp  which  informed  him  that  his  father  was 
suddenly  and  dangerously  ill.  The  summons 
took  him  away  at  midnight ; riding  eveiy  mo- 
ment he  would  arrive  at  his  parent’s  bedside  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  excitement  into  which 
he  was  thrown  by  the  telegram,  the  grief  which 
rolled  as  a flood  out  of  his  young  heart,  furnished 
Burtis  with  matter  for  reflection  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  depot  after  the  train  had  left. 

Though  Stopp  had  apparently  forgotten  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  his  place  in  the  office  va- 
cant at  a time  when  a clerk  could  with  difficulty 
be  spared,  David  did  not  forget  in  parting  with 
him  to  say,  “ Smith  and  I will  diride  your  work 
between  us — so  don’t  give  that  a thought,”  for 
he  knew  that  such  an  assurance  would  be  needed 
before  his  friend  had  accomplished  half  his  jour- 
ney. 

The  next  morning  David  was  up  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual  and  off  to  the  office.  Earlier, 
too,  came  young  Harkness.  He  entered  the 
room  hastily.  He  was  a strong,  pugnacious- 
looking  fellow,  who  never  considered  more  than 
one  thing  in  Iris  life,  and  that  was  himself.  Of 
himself,  that  is  of  what  concerned  him,  he  was 
now  thinking. 

“Oh,  Burtis,  you  here!”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
believe  if  I started  at  daybreak  for  the  office  I 
could  get  here  in  advance  of  every  body.  Have 
you  seen  any  thing  of  my  sleeve-buttons?  I 
took  them  pft’  and  laid  them  on  my  desk  yester- 
day afternoon  and  must  have  left  them.  ” I no- 
ticed it  when  I got  home,  and  came  back,  hot  as 
it  was.  But  the  old  woman  had  locked  up  by 
that  time.  Do  you  know  where  she  keeps  her- 
self?” 

“I  don’t  know  where  she  is  just  now,”  said 
Burtis,  and  his  countenance  bore  witness  to  the 
amazement  and  displeasure  he  felt  as  he  left  his 
seat  and  went  over  to  Harkness.  “Have  you 
looked  in  your  desk  ?” 

“There’s  nothing  there,  you  see.  I wouldu’t 
have  lost  those  buttons  for  fifty  dollars.  They, 
cost  that  nearly,  I reckon.  They  weye  given  to 
me.  Did  you  ever  notice  them  ?” 

“No.”  But  Harkness  almost  thought  that 
David  answered  as  if  he  were  confused  by  the 
question. 

“They  had  a diamond  in  the  centre,”  said  he. 

“ I hadn't  any  business  to  take  them  off  here, 
but  I got  so  worked  up  by  the  heat  I couldn’t 
stand  it.  ” 

“You  may  have  put  them  somewhere  about 
you.  Have  you  looked  in  all  your  pockets  ?” 

“Of  course  I have.  First  thing.  Though  I 
knew  I laid  them  on  the  desk.  No — somebody 
else  can  tell  better  than  I can  what’s  become  of 
them.” 

“Ask  every  body.  They’ll  turn  up,  I’ve  no 
doubt,  ” said  Burtis ; and  then,  recollecting  what 
a day’s  work  was  before  him,  he  went  back  to  his 
seat. 

“ Of  course,  I shall  ask  every  body,”  answered 
Harkness;  “but  I’d  like  to  begin  with  the  old 
woman  first.  They  must  be  somewhere.  She 
couldn’t  have  brushed  them  up  without  seeing 
them : for  they  were  too  big  for  that.” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  thing  missing  in  this 
room  before.  You’ll  find  them,  no  doubt.” 

The  almost  indifference  with  which  Burtis  said 
this,  and  the  degree  to  which  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  work  the  next  moment,  displeased  the  great, 
overgrown,  selfish  boy,  who  would  never  arrive 
at  man’s  estate  though  he  lived  through  the  al- 
lotted term  of  a man’s  life  ; and  he  continued  his 
investigations,  as  the  clerks  came  in,  in  a manner 
that  would  have  provoked  a quarrel  in  some 
quarter,  had  not  the  young  men  all  been  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  fact  that  a “ tremendous  day’s 
work”  was  before  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
time  for  talk. 

Smith  arrived,  and  sat  down  before  his  desk  to 
perform  his  task,  -and  at  the  same  time  endure  a 
raging  headache.  When  Burtis  looked  at  him 
he  saw  that  no  assistance  was  to  be  asked  of. 
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him,  and  resolved  that  he  would  himself  make 
Stopp' s place  good.  Mr.  Wood,  the  head  clerk, 
accepted  his  otter,  and  allowed  David  to  do  the 
work  of  two  without  a word  of  encouragement. 
Mr.  Abeel  never  would  have  done  this ; but  the 
contrast  between  the  two  merely  suggested  itself 
to  David ; he  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  dwell 
upon  it.  And  it  was  not  the  work  he  had  to  do 
that  so  much  absorbed  him.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  sub-janitress. 

At  half  past  three  o’clock  she  came,  as  on  the 
day  before.  And  again,  when  she  opened  the 
door,  her  son  looked  up  and  shook  his  head; 
but  at  the  same  instant  he  looked  at  Harkness, 
whose  eyes  were  upon  him.  As  the  woman  was 
about  to  close  the  door  Harkness  sprang  up. 

“See  here!”  he  shouted.  “What’s  your 
name ! Did  you  see  any  thing  of  a pair  of  sleeve- 
buttons  yesterday,  when  you  cleaned  up  ?” 

At  this  Mrs.  Burtis  stepped  within  the  room. 

“I  did  not,”  she  answered,  as  distinctly  and 
emphatically  as  ever  a question  was  answered. 

‘ ‘ That’s  odd.  I should  think  you  must  have,  ” 
said  Harkness.  “I  left  them  on  my  desk,  and 
nobody  here  knows  any  thing  about  them.  It’s 
deuced  strange,  to  say  the  least.  ” 

The  woman  stood  still  a moment.  She  seemed 
not  to  understand  quite  the  meaning  of  the  words 
the  young  man  had  last  spoken.  She  glanced  in- 
voluntarily toward  her  son.  He  sat  twisting  his 
pen  and  looking  down,  not  at  his  desk,  but  on 
the  floor — the  next  moment  without  lifting  his 
eyes  he  went  on  with  his  work.  He  had  mas- 
tered his  indignation.  This  was  none  of  his 
business. 

* ‘ I wish  you  would  just  look  over  your  rubbish- 
heap  and  see  if  you  haven’t  brushed  them  in  by 
mistake,”  said  Harkness.  The  words  sounded 
more  like  a warning  that  the  buttons  must  be 
forthcoming  than  a civil  request. 

“It’s  the  first  time,  isivt  it,  gentlemen,  that 
any  thing  was  lost  out  of  this  room  since  I began 
to  take  care  of  it  ten  years  ago  ? Can’t  some- 
body answer  ?” 

“ I can,  mother,”  said#  voice  from  the  comer ; 
but  it  was  not  David’s  voice.  The  assurance  came 
from  the  oldest,  clerk  in  the  room — and  he  spoke 
in  Iris  modest,  quiet  way — he  was  a poor  young 
man,  a good  soul,  doomed  to  be  a clerk  to  his 
life’s  end — ah ! there’s  many  a more  ignoble  fate 
than  that.  “I’ll  answer  for  it.  Nothing  was 
ever  lost  here  before  that  I’ve  heard  of.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  White,”  said  she.  “ I can 
look  in  the  rubbish-box,  Sir,”  turning  to  Hark- 
ness ; “ but  it  isn’t  likely,  in  a room  kept  as  clean 
as  this  is,  that  I could  brush  up  things  like  them 
and  not  know  it.  ” 

Harkness  nodded  twice  and  looked  around  the 
room  before  he  sat  down.  They  all  felt  that  ho 
might  as  well  have  said,  “I  think  so  myself.” 

David  was  in  the  office  working  till  dark. 
After  all  the  other  clerks  had  left  his  mother 
came  up  and  saw  him  sitting  there.  “ You  can 
come  in,”  said  he;  for  she  hesitated  when  she 
looked  in,  though  she  saw  he  was  alone.  Cross- 
ing the  room  she  sat  down  on  the  chair  before 
Ntopp’s  desk  and  leaned  on  her  hand,  looking  at 
David.  “This  is  a bad  job  for  me,”  she  said. 

“I’m  sorry  it  happened  to  be  Harkness,”  he 
answered.  “There  isn’t  another  ode  of  the 
clerks  that  would  make  such  a row  as  he  abofit 
a thing  like  that.” 

“ But  they  are  valuable — diamonds — he  said.” 

“They  couldn’t  have  got  into  your  dust-pan 
any  way  without  your  seeing  them,”  said  David, 
looking  down. 

“They  couldn’t — no,  they  couldn't  possibly. 
I’ve  looked  the  heap  over,  though.  But  I should 
have  seen  them  at  first.  Why  there  wasn’t  rub- 
bish enough  to  half  fill  my  pail  off  this  whole 
floor.” 

“ He  has  such  a tongue  he  will  be  likely  to 
talk  all  over  the  building.  It  may  make  it  un- 
comfortable for  you.” 

David’s  eyes  were  still  bent  toward  the  floor. 

“If  I am  going  to  have  two  or  three  hqndred 
young  men  looking  at  me  as  if  I was  a thief,  I 
might  better  leave  the  place  and  let  somebody 
else  take  it.  ” 

David  considered ; then  he  looked  at  his  mo- 
ther. “I  have  been  wishing  you  would  give  it 
up  this  long  while,”  said  he ; “ but  I didn’t  like 
to  say  much  till  I was  in  the  way  of  doing  more 
for  you  than  I can  on  my  salary.  If  you  should 
go  now,  fellows  like  Harkness  would  be  likely  to 
say  that  you  left  to  get  clear  of  trouble.  ” 

“You  couldn’t  stand  that,  David,  could  you ? 
Then  I must  stay.” 

There  was  a great  deal  more  than  resignation 
in  these  words  and  the  voice  that  spoke  them. 
Something  in  her  son’s  face  had  moved  her  to 
speak  them — something  she  was  glad  and  proud 
to  see.  For  it  had  come  to  pass  that  in  her  se- 
cret heart  this  mother  mourned  with  bitterness 
over  the  thought  that  she  inhabited  another 
world  from  that  of  her  son.  The  evenings  at 
home  did  not  balance  the  days  abroad.  The 
hour  was  at  hand,  she  felt,  when  this  long-dis- 
honored tie  of  parentage  would  be  proved  a real- 
ly broken  link — a fact  void  of  significance.  And 
therefore  the  humiliation,  the  anger,  and  the  grief 
of  David,  were  in  fact  as  balm  to  her. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said,  “you  must  stay,  mo- 
ther. Don’t  fret.  Something  will  happen  for 
us.” 

When  he  began  to  think  of  her  as  a being  to 
be  defended,  a woman  to  be  respected,  other 
thoughts  followed  which  must  have  audience; 
and  feelings  were  stirred  which  claimed  honora- 
ble consideration. 

A week  passed,  and  the  lost  property  was  not 
recovered.  Harkness  made  himself  a nuisance 
with  his  searchings  and  his  questionings.  One 
afternoon  he  was  coming  out  of  a jeweler’s  shop 
as  David  passed  by. 

“If  you’ll  step  in  here  a minute,”  said  he, 
“ I’ll  show  you  a pair  of  buttons  like  mine,  so  if 
you  see  them  any  where  you'll  know  them.” 

It  was  not  strange  that  Harkness  should  ad- 


dress Burtis  in  this  manner,  for  David  was  the 
friend  of  eveiy  body;  and  from  the  questions  he 
had  asked  almost  daily,  Harkness  was  already 
thinking  that  probably  no  one  in  the  office  would 
have  his  eye  more  intent  on  search  and  discovery 
than  he. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said.  “You  would  be  apt 
to  know  the  pattern  if  you  saw  it  again.  So 
should  I.” 

“ True,”  said  David,  “ and  I’ll  be  on  the  look- 
out. ” 

The  very  next  morning  it  was  known  through- 
out the  office  that  Harkness  had  found  his  lost 
treasures.  They  were  in  his  desk  when  he 
opened  it.  Great  was  his  surprise,  and  not  a lit- 
tle his  embarrassment,  when  he  made  this  discov- 
ery. But  from  the  embarrassment  he  recovered 
speedily,  for  on  a closer  inspection  of  the  buttons 
he  said : “ These  are  not  mine.  My  initial  is 
not  on  them.”  Then  that ‘fact  circulated,  and  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  pressure  of  work  was  still 
upon  all  the  clerks.  But  in  the  silence  of  the 
apartment  a great  deal  of  thinking  was  done. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  interrogatory.  Every 
•oung  man  was  questioning  concerning  his  neigh- 
)ors.  Some  of  the  clerks  went  so  far  as  to  take 
inventories  of  the  characters  of  their  companions, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  drift  of  suspicion  did 
not  turn  in  young  Burtis’s  direction. 

But  he  sat  in  his  place  as  if  every  eye  were 
upon  him.  Suddenly  a fire  seemed  kindled  in 
his  brain,  and  his  heart  grew  cold,  lie  wrote  on 
at  a rate  that  would  have  warranted  the  office  in 
the  dismissal  of  half  a dozen  hands  had  it  been 
possible  for  mortal  to  continue  at  tliat  pace.  But 
by-and-by  his  heart  began  to  warm  and  his  brain 
to  cool.  His  pen  ceased  to  fly  along  the  pages. 
“What  am  I?”  he  asked  himself  again  and 
again;  and  the  only  answer  that  would  come, 
and  it  seemed  not  to  proceed  from  himself,  was, 
“her  son.”  “Say  so,  then,”  urged  the  voice. 
And  then  the  fact  began  to  make  itself  perceived 
that  suspicion  no  longer  rested  on  the  sub-jani- 
tress, but  was  fastening  on  he  knew  not  which 
one  of  his  fellows.  He  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
looked  around  him.  The  clerks  were  intent  on 
their  business.  He  took  up  his  pen  again,  that 
weapon  which  in  his  hands  had  been  a weapon 
of  offense,  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink  once  more. 
He  might  as  well  let  things  take  their  course. 
But  no!  at  the  same  time  that  this  temptation 
assailed  him  he  said, 

“Harkness.” 

His  voice  was  not  lifted  to  a high  key,  but 
there  must  have  been  something  uncommon, 
even  startling,  in  the  tone,  for  every  man  in 
the  room  lifted  his  eyes,  and  the  attention  so 
far  arrested  was  held. 

“I  put  those  buttons  in  your  desk,”  David 
continued. 

“What  for?”  asked  Harkness,  displeased  in 
advance. 

“To  stop  your  talk.  I don’t  know  what  has 
become  of  the  ones  you  lost,  but  my  mother  was 
worrying  the  life  out  of  her  on  account  of  your 
suspicions.  I hope  you  will  keep  the  buttons.  ” 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  add  that  right  on  this 
speech,  which  electrified  as  well  as  amazed  the 
hearers,  and  there  was  not  a soul  in  the  room 
that  did  not  hear  it,  Stopp  walked  in.  He  did 
not.  If  he  had — but  he  did  not ! 

Harkness  looked  at  David,  mid  was  more  than 
a minute  in  taking  his  meaning,  then  his  face  be- 
came very  red,  and  he  looked  angry  and  foolish. 

“Is  the  janitress your  mother ?”  he  asked,  and 
that  was  the  very  question  that  might  have  been 
expected  of  him.  He  saw  that  David  had  ac- 
knowledged her  in  a sort  of  desperation,  as  if 
compelled  to  do  it ; and  he  sought  to  hide  his 
own  confusion  in  another’s.  But  David  was  now 
perfectly  master  of  himself. 

“ Yes,”  he  said.  “And  I’m  ashamed  to  think 
that  you  didn’t  know  it  before,  all  of  you,”  he 
added,  looking  around. 

Harkness  said  no  more,  and  the  clerks  all  re- 
turned to  their  work.  At  noon  there  Was  of 
course  not  a little  talk  among  them.  David  did 
not  leave  the  room  as  he  had  felt  tempted  to  do. 
He  went  to  Harkness,  and  they  discussed  the 
business  over  again,  and  he  actually  compelled 
Harkness  to  keep  the  buttons.  “ Keep  them  on 
deposit,”  lie  said.  “I  have  more  confidence 
than  I had  before  that  the  others  will  get  back 
to  you,  somehow.” 

It  was  the  next  afternoon,  just  as  the  clerks 
were  getting  through  work,  that  Stopp  came  back. 
The  moment  lie  saw  Harkness  he  laughed.  His 
face  was  bright  and  smiling  before  he  saw  him, 
for  his  return  was  a joyful  one.  He  came  not 
from  a bed  of  death,  but  from  a house  whose 
head  was  lifted  again  to  bless  the  Lord  of  life ; 
and  so  he  walked  smiling  into  the  room,  but 
when  he  saw  Harkness  he  laughed  outright. 

“ I wonder  if  I should  have  thought  of  it  if  I 
had  left  my  old  clothes  behind  me,  ” he  said ; 
and  he  laid  on  the  palm  of  Ids  light  hand  the 
sleeve-buttons,  gold  and  diamond,  which  he  took 
from  his  vest  pocket.  ‘ ‘ There  they’ve  lieen  since 
I picked  them  up  just  as  I was  going  out  that  aft- 
ernoon. I thought  I should  see  you  in  the  even- 
ing. Did  you  miss  them  ?” 

If  Harkness  had  looked  confused  when  David 
compelled  him  to  comply  with  his  ^dsh,  how  did 
he  look  now  ? David  came  to  his  relief. 

“You  got  us  into  a pretty  scrape,”  he  said  to 
Stopp.  “ But  no  matter.  We’re  all  alive ; and 
I 'm  glad  you  took  them ! Mother ! ” He  had  seen 
through  the  opening  in  the  green  baize  door  the 
janitress  passing  by,  pail  and  brush  in  hand. 

And  thus  she  came  in.  At  her  son’s  call  why 
should  she  not  come  in  ? But  when  she  saw  the 
group  of  men  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  for  they 
had  all  gathered  around  Stopp  and  Harkness  and 
David,  she  stood  embarrassed,  doubting,  anxious 
to  make  her  escape. 

When  they  saw  her  so  troubled,  looking  at  her 
son,  and  from  him  to  Harkness,  the  young  fel- 
lows seemed  fairly  to  eUCU’clc  her  by  their  sym- 


pathy, so  that  she  could  not  escape,  and  they 
raised  a cheer,  and  then  one  of  them,  in  a low 
voice,  said  to  David, 

“Behold  thy  mother  and — thy  brethren .” 

This  use  of  sacred  words  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  inspiration — a good  many  of  the  fel- 
lows began  to  talk  at  the  same  moment,  as  if  to 
give  the  rest  opportunity  to  recover  self-posses- 
sion, but  nothing  that  they  all  said  was  afterward 
remembered,  except  these  words  which  neither 
the  mother  nor  the  son  would  be  likely  ever  to 
forget : 

“Behold  thy  mother , and  thy  brethren .” 

Yes,  to  every  one  with  temptation  is  offered 
also  the  way  of  escape.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  what  might  have  befallen  David  and  his 
mother  had  they  not  been  permitted  to  crucify 
themselves. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Mechanical  Age.  — Science  certainly  advances 
with  gigantic  strides.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  to 
which  the  mechanical  arts  are  not  applied.  From  the 
steam-engine  to  “ the  wheel  of  life,'*  machinery  may 
be  said  to  rule  the  operations  of  the  world.  Every 
day  adds  some  fresh  marvel  to  the  list.  We  have  long 
cd joyed  the  comfort  of  spring  mattresses  and  spring 
guns,  but  our  readers  wilf  scarcely  be  prepared  for  the 
announcement  that  during  the  last  few  days  we  have 
actually  been  enjoying  “ spring  weather !” 


Scene  in  an  Eating-House.— “ John,  the  gentleman 
wants  turtle-soup ; order  it  up  quick."  “ All  out,  Sir 
—gone  long  ago."  Astonished  proprietor  says,  "Im- 
possible, never  knew  that  dish  to  be  out;”  goes  into 
the  cooking-room,  mixes  fish,  beef,  tomato,  and  half 
a dozen  other  soups,  and  sends  out  first-class  turtle. 
Customer  swallows  the  same,  with  faith  as  fixed  as  the 
granite  on  the  bills. 


“Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  King 
of  Terrors  ?”  said  a minister  to  a sick  man. 

“Oh,  no!  I have  been  living  six-and-thirty  years 
with  the  queen  of  terrors ; the  king  can't  be  much 
worse.” 


Phil  O’Logioal. — A student  of  Trinity,  Dublin,  who 
has  been  recently  taking  a tour  in  France,  is  engaged 
on  a treatise  intended  to  prove  that  the  French  prov- 
inces are  colonies  of  Dublin.  One  of  the  proofs  of 
their  Irish  extraction  is  to  be  found,  he  alleges,  in  the 
fact  that  they  call  a brogue  a Pat-oia. 


A voting  lady  at  a fashionable  dinner-party  pestered 
Dr.  Johnson  with  a conundrum— a thing  which  the 
bluff  old  philosopher  utterly  detested.  “ Why  is  the 
letter  J like  the  end  of  spring,  doctor  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  course  the  doctor  couldn’t  tell.  “ Because 
it’s  the  beginning  of  June,”  was  the  solution.  “Now, 
Miss,  will  you  tell  me  why  the  letter  K is  like  a pig’s 
tail  ?”  sternly  asked  the  doctor.  The  young  lady  had 
to  give  it  up. — “Because  it’s  the  end  of  pork,  Miss.” 
The  doctor  was  bothered  with  no  more  conundrums. 


Acrobat’s  Tipple — Champagne  in  Tumblers. 


POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

That  you  can  receive  one  dollar  a day,  spend  two, 
and  get  rich. 

That  the  man  who  can’t  pay  for  his  breakfast  can 
raise  the  money  to  go  into  a circus. 

That  to  do  a mau  one  favor,  and  then  refuse  him  an- 
other, won’t  make  him  twice  as  mad  as  if  yon  had  re- 
fused him  the  first. 

That  when  a friend  presents  you  a hound  it  will  cost 
you  nothing. 

That  next  year’s  taxes  will  be  lighter. 

That  every  other  man  is  to  die  except  you. 

That  if  you  have  a good  cause  in  love,  war,  or  law, 
pitch  in,  you  are  bound  to  win. 

That  when  you  buy  a horse,  he  will  be  certain  to 
turn  out  as  represented. 

That  if  yon  always  say  what  you  think  you  will  win 
the  regard  of  the  entire  community. 

A Dutchman's  Toast.— “Here  ish  to  ter  heroes  who 
flte,  pleed,  and  tite  mlt  the  patties  of  Punker  Hill,  of 
whom  I am  one."  Drunk  standing. 


SPIRITUAL  FACTS. 


into  prisons  and  alms-houses. 

Brandy  brands  the  noses  of  those  who  can  not  gov- 
ern their  appetites. 

Wine  causes  many  to  take  a winding  way  home. 

Punch  is  the  cause  of  many  unfriendly  punches. 

Ale  causes  aiiings,  and  beer  stretches  many  upon 
their  bier. 

Champagne  is  the  cause  of  many  real  pains. 

Gin  slings  have  slain  more  than  the  slings  of  old. 

A lisping  boy  of  some  six  summers,  son  of  a gentle- 
man in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  recently  made 
a visit  to  the  Insane  Asylum.  On  his  return  the  fol- 
' wing  colloquy  ensued : 

“ WTifere  have  you  been  this  afternoon,  sonny  ?" 

“ Over  to  the  Insane  Hospital.” 

“ mat  were  they  doing  there  ?” 

“ Making  speeches,  just  like  the  Legislature.” 

Artistic.— There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  Rosa 
Bonheur  has  been  engaged  to  paint  a picture  in  com- 
memoration of  the  dinner  lately  given  at  the  Langham 
Hotel,  under  the  title  of  the  “Horse  Fare." 

A “ Burning  Shame’’— Arson. 


Springfield  (Massachusetts)  school  - children,  being 
called  upoh  for  impromptu  compositions  on  the  em- 
ployment of  their  respective  parents,  a doctor’s  hope 
and  joy  produced  this : 

“There  was  a little  girl, 

And  she  was  very  sick, 

She  sent  for  my  father, 

And  died  very  quick.” 


touND  or  Pleasure  for  hie  Young— A plum- 


DESIRES  TO  BE  INFORMED, 
e person  that  “carried"  his  point  had  no  money 
a carman. 

it  weapon  was  used  to  “conquer  pride  r 
le  person  that  was  thrown  into  an  excitement 
iverely  hurt.  , , „ , 

e person  that  “ arrived  at  a conclusion  remam- 

eperson  that  “broke  the  silence"  ever  repaired 
e young  lady  that  “ bent  her  step”  ever  straight- 
le  person  that  was  “lost  in  thought"  found  his 

width  of  the  “ fat  homless  abyss.” 

le  person  that  “sold  his  life  dearly”  rceeivcd 

han  a thousand  dollars. 

e person  that  read  another's  countenance  could 
it  the  next  day. 

exact  spot  on  earth  where  “night  fell.” 
io  person  that  “bit  the  dust"  didn’t  have  the 
■che  • 

name  of  the  tunc  that  was  played  upon  the  feel- 
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nncl  lighted  it  with  a little  malicious  mirth.  She 
would  stay  there  by  the  door  until  they  came  out. 

It  was  growing  dark.  Pretty  soon  the  music 
t eased ; then  followed  the  sound  of  a long  gos- 
siping conversation,  and  they  came  toward  the 
outer  door.  Then  Jimmie  Northrop,  the  round- 
faced  youngster  who  sang  tenor,  tried  to  open 
the  door. 

‘ ‘ Locked,  as  true  as  preaching ! Here,  Wood , 
• where  is  the  key  to  this  sanctuary?” 

“What” — shaking  the  door  so  hard  that  the 
key  jingled  outside — “why,  I left  it  in,  and  some- 
body has  locked  it  I” 

‘ ‘ That  can’t  be  possible,”  said  Dr.  Hale,  quick- 
ly, trying  the  door. 

“I  tell  you  it  is  locked,  but  maybe  the  bolt 
was  not  turned,  so  that  it  slipped  back  when  the 
door  shut.  I’ve  known  it  to  do  so.” 

“That  must  be  it,  of  course,”  said  Dr.  Hale. 

Carrie  had  thought  of  a little  revenge  that  they 
would  all  laugh  over,  but  she  began  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  Dr.  Hale  was  so  unwilling  to  believe  that 
it  was  done  intentionally ; of  course  he  knew  who 
would  be  suspected  in  that  case.  If  she  opened 
it  now,  they  would  know  she  had  been  waiting 
there  in  the  cold,  after  all  her  complaints.  She 
had  not  thought  of  that  before.  She  must  find 
some  other  way  of  letting  them  out.  She  waited 
until  they  had  decided  to  light  the  lamps,  and 
continue  their  singing,  hoping  to  attract  some- 
body in  that  way,  then  she  walked  toward  home. 
Albert  would  be  sure  to  go  there  if  lie  saw  the 
light ; otherwise,  her  aunt  would  be  uneasy  about 
Julia,  and  send  somebody.  Luckily  she  met  Al- 
bert on  the  bridge.  “No,  he  was  not  going  to 
the  church,  but  a mile  or  more  beyond;  but 
should  stop  when  he  came  back,  he  guessed,  if 
the  singing  was  not  over.” 

How  nicely  it  had  all  happened ! That  would 
not  keep  them  there  too  long,  and  no  danger  of 
betraying  her  now.  But  eight  o’clock  came,  it 
began  to  rain,  and  they  had  not  come  yet ; then 
nine — ten — and  no  Juba ; and  it  rained  torrents. 
Her  aiyit,  who  had  never  before  failed  to  fret  and 
worry  if  a member  of  her  household  failed  to  re- 
port in  season,  seemed  satisfied  with  Carrie’s 
first  suggestion,  that  Julia  had  gone  home  with 
Mary  Wood. 

Just  as  Carrie’s  remorse  and  uneasiness  had 
dr^en  her  out  into  the  rain  to  go  and  release 
them  they  came,  dripping  and  cold,  up  the  walk. 
Albert  had  been  detained,  but  came  along  just  as 
they  were  trying  to  force  open  the  door. 

“In  the  morning  when  Julia  has  got  over  her 
terrible  headache  I will  confess  it  all  to  her,” 
thought  Carrie.  But  morning  found  Julia  pros- 
trated by  a fever,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next 
she  was  talking  wildly,  confusing  incidents  of 
yesterday  with  the  half-forgotten  ones  of  child- 
hood ; and  calling  the  friends  around  her,  by  the 
names  of  those  she  had  not  seen  for  years. 

But  through  all  these  long  sad  days,  that  she 
alternately  remembered  and  forgot  the  others, 
she  always  recognized  Albert ; clinging  to  him 
when  the  other  faces  grew  strange  and  terrible 
to  her.  In  him  she  seemed  to  have  a tnisting  con- 
fidence that,  more  than  Dr.  Hale’s  skillful  treat- 
ment, or  her  friends’  tireless  care,  restrained  her 
delirious  excitement. 

Poor  Carrie  bitterly  accused  herself  as  the 
cause  of  her  cousin’s  illness.  She  confessed  it 
humbly  to  Dr.  Hale  in  the  first  of  those  anxious 
days.  His  congratulation  that  she  had  escaped 
from  a cold  and  tedious  imprisonment  seemed 
sincere ; but  she  could  not  be  hypocritical  enough 
to  accept  it.  She  told  him  unsparingly  of  her 
agency  in  detaining  them.  First  of  her  weary 
impatience,  then  of  her  pique  at  his  cool  dismissal, 
and  her  revenge  that  had  proved  so  humiliating 
to  her.  And  Dr.  Hale,  without  seeming  so  much 
surprised  as  she  expected,  kindly  assured  her 
that  her  cousin’s  sickness  was  not  the  result  of 
her  detention  or  exposure,  and  that  she  blamed 
herself  a great  deal  more  than  any  body  could 
blame  her. 

She  made  a much  longer  confession  to  Julia 
after  her  recovery.  Of  the  first  insinuating  re- 
marks that  aroused  her  jealousy ; then  of  all  the 
little  circumstances  that  had  fretted  her ; most  of 
all,  the  light  estimation  in  which  J ulia  held  Albert’s 
gift — the  magic  chain  that  had  been  for  weeks 
forgotten.  And  Julia  quite  as  frankly  admitted 
that  hef  own  selfish  devotion  to  her  music  was 
quite  as  unreasonable.  “But,”  she  said,  looking 
at  Carrie  with  a curious  smile,  “ a suspicion  has 
just  occurred  to  me.” 

That  evening  Dr.  Hale,  in  one  of  his  unpro- 
fessional calls,  met  Albert  Tailor  at  Mr.  Moore’s. 
It  wras  their  first  social  evening  together  since  that 
one  weeks  before,  when  they  had  contested  for 
the  chain. 

“ I am  afraid  it  was  not  fairly  bought ; at  least 
it  brought  you  misfortune  and  sickness,”  said  Dr. 
Hale.  v 

“ Indeed  it  was,”  Julia  replied ; ‘ ‘ but  since  it 
has  proved  so  disastrous  I liaTe  decided  to  let  you 
have  it.” 

■ “In  consideration  of  what?”  he  asked,  in  sur- 


has  worn  it  for  years,  and  since  she  can  not  sell 
it  she  intends  to  wear  it  out,  she  sayd.  It  has 
been  a talisman  to  her,  always  preventing  sus- 
picion and  jealousy. 


PARISIAN  GIPSIES. 

Very  few  Parisians  are  aware  of  the  existence 
in  their  city  of  a band  of  these  gipsy  “Bohe- 
mians." Asa  general  rule  it  is  only  in  the  art- 
ist's studio  that  they  are  to  be  found  and  recog- 
nized. They  flit  from  place  ta  place,  sometimes 
in  France,  sometimes  in  Germany,  for  they  come 
for  the  most  part  from  Alsace,  at  other  times 
making  an  exclusion  into  even  more  distant 
lands,  but  every  now  and  then  the  wanderers  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  there  they  have  certain  quar- 
ters where  they  meet  and  talk  among  themselves 
in  that  strange  tongue  of  theirs,  which  still  keeps 
alive  a dialect  of  India  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  band  is  the 
Pfcre  Lagrene,  a noble-looking  old  man  of  sixty- 
eight,  with  finely-cut  features  of  the  eagle  type, 
and  a picturesque  mass  of  tangled  hair  and  beard. 
Many  of  the  artists  of  Paris  know  him  well,  for 
he  gains  a scanty  living  by  sitting  to  them  as  a 
model,  and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  modem  French  school  of  painting  have  doubt- 
less seen  him  figuring  on  canvas  from  time  to 
time  as  Lear  letting  his  hoary  lofcks  stream  on 
the  wind,  or  as  Isaac  stretching  forth  trembling 
hands  of  benediction,  turning  up  to  heaven  the 
sightless  eyes  of  Belisarius,  or  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Antigone  amidst  the  sacred  groves  of  Co- 
lonos.  A true  nomad,  he  has  no  fixed  dwelling- 
place,  but  has  solved  the  difficult  question  of  ob- 
taining a cheap  lodging  in  Paris  by  inhabiting  a 
little  carriage  which  belongs  to  him,  and-  which 
he  stables  on  any  waste  piece  of  ground  which 
offers  him  an  undisturbed  footing. 

The  girls  of  this  gipsy  band  are  all  of  striking 
appearance,  and  then-  manners  are  very  natural 
and  pleasant.  Their  brows  are  lightly  puckered 
by  a frown  which  is  cousin-german  to  a smile ; a 
sort  of  timid  independence  gives  a peculiar  ring 
to  their  voice.  They  are  most  charming  from 
about  three  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Their  hands  and  feet  are  almost  always  delicate 
and  finely-made,  signs  of  their  belonging  to  a 
thorough-bred  race.  And,  indeed,  there  must 
be  something  very  exceptional  in  the  race  to 
which  they  beloug  to  have  enabled  it  to  pre- 
serve its  individuality  as  it  has  done,  among  so 
many  changes  and  during  so  long  a period.  Even 
when  the  children  are  the  offspring  of  a mixed 
marriage,  the  Oriental  cast  of  features  generally 
prevails.  One  of  the  young  women,  Madeleine 
Landauer,  is  well  known  in  Paris  as  an  artist’s 
model,  being  specially  employed  in  the  Princess 
Mathilde’s  studio. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Toe  artists  of  Dodwortli’s  Studio  Building  gave  their 
fourth  and  last  reception  for  the  season  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  7.  A large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  indicated  by  their  presence  their  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  general,  and  their  interest  in  these  art- 
ists in  particular.  They  circulated  freely  through  the 
rooms  thrown  open  for  inspection,  and  were  received 
most  courteously.  It  is  impossible  in  a single  para- 
graph to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  the  art- 
ists, their  works,  or  even  their  studios,  which  latter 
are  often  interesting  subjects  of  observation  to  the 
casual  visitor.  Nor  will  one  find  it  the  best  way  to 
spend  the  time  to  visit  all  the  rooms  open  in  one  aft- 
ernoon. To  study  a few  pictures  carefully  is  more 
satisfactory  than  to  give  a hasty  glance  at  hundreds. 

Among  many  beautiful  paintings  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, Mr.  Hart’s  ‘ ‘ Peaceful  Homes"  attracted  our  special 
attention.  Itis  a large  picture— , just  completed— ideal, 
In  so  far  as  that  it  represents  no  particular  “homes 
but  the  materials  for  its  conception  and  grouping  were 
gathered  in  studies  among  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
Connecticut.  It  is  emphatically  a restful,  picture.  Mr. 
Fairman’s  works  are  of  the  brilliant  kind.  A little 
girl  stood  admiring  them  by  our  side,  and  counted,  as 
she  said,  “ five  suns."  He  certainly  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  representations  of  sunrise  and  sunset  scenes. 
Iu  Mr.  Augero’s  studio  “The  Landing  of  Columbus" 
stood  on  the  easel,  labeled  “ Sketch  for  a Drop  Curtain 
at  Pike's  Opera  House."  Miss  Greatorex's  room  was 
a study  in  itself,  adorned  as  it  was  with  all  manner 
of  pretty,  tasteful  ornaments— in  addition  to  the  oil- 
paintings  and  pen-and-ink  sketches— which  latter  are 
very  beautiful,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Lazarus’s  portraits  are  very  fine  ; Messrs.  Colman,  Bre- 
voort,  Smillie,  and  others,  exhibited  recently  completed 
works  of  much  beauty.  Among  Rogers’s  groups  we 
lingered  long.  A new  group  has  been  recently  finish- 
ed called  “The  Council  of  War,”  representing  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  General  Grant,  and  Mr.  Stanton  con- 
sulting over  a map.  Mr.  Lincoln,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, holding  the  map,  forms  the  centre  of  the  group ; 
Stanton,  with  spectacles  in  one  hand,  stands  on  the 
right;  and  Grant,  pointing  to  the  map,  on  the  left. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  in  hand  another  group,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  a gem  of  its  kind — subject,  “Courtship  in 
Sleepy  Hollow ; Ichabod  Crane  and  Katrina  Van  Tas- 
sel.” Although  but  roughly  modeled  as  yet,  the  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  is  exquisite.  Mr.  Rogers  himself 
is  a very  genial  man,  and  cordially  gave  his  visitors 
much  information  about  his  modes  of  work. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  too  economical.  Even  if 
you  happen  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a navy-yard,  or 
an  old  battle-field,  it  don't  always  pay  to  use  bomb- 
shells for  andirons,  or  old  guns  for  pokers.  But  a 
•lady  in  Mississippi,  not  long  ago,  wishing  to  build  a 
fire,  and  having  no  andirons  used  a pair  of  bomb- 
shells, relics  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose.  The  shells 
were  loaded,  and  of  course  exploded.  The  lady  was 
considerably  injured,  but  declared  the  disaster  oc- 
curred because  it  was  Friday.  She  has  resolved 
never  to  nse  bomb-shells  for  andirons  on  Friday 
again. 

A novel  and  laborious  enterprise  is  now  in  progress 
on  what  is  known  as  the  “Colt  Estate,”  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  An  Artesian  well  is  being  sunk,  with 
the  intention  of  conveying  it  down  until  it  penetrates 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  strikes  the  region  of  hot 
water  1 The  hot  water  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  extensive  green-houses  on  the  premises. 
This  is  the  second  attempt  which  has  been  made. 
The  first  boring  was  abandoned  at  a depth  of  270 
feet.  This  one  has  already  been  drilled  out  to  the 
depth  of  about  710  feet,  and  is  making  slow  progress 
at  the  rate  of  half  a foot  a day  through  the  hardest 
rock  eyer  encountered  by  the  contractor.  So  hard  is 


prise. 

“ In  consideration  of  life  and  health,  for  which 
she  is  greatly  indebted  to  you,”  said  Albert, 
warmly. 

“ And,  as  that  is  more  than  I gave  for  it,  it  is 
fairly  yours,”  added  Julia. 

“But  how  do  we  know,  if  you  do  not  tell  us 
what  you  gave?”  persisted  Carrie. 

“Oh!”  said  Julia,  her  pale  cheek  coloring  a 
little,  “I  did  not  get  it  for  a song,  but  for  a 
kiss.” 

“I  have  not  the  courage  to  keep  this,”  said 
Dr.  Hale,  taking  it  from  the  table  where  Julia 
had  left  it  when  she  bade  them  good-night.  “ I 
am  afraid  of  its  baneful  influence.  I shall  try  to 
sell  it.” 

“ For  more  than  you  gave  for  it?”  asked  Car- 
rie. “You  can  not.” 

“ I can.  But  whoever  buys  it  of  me  can  nev- 
er sell  it.  Do  you  dare?” 

The  hair  chain  is  an  old  one  now.  Mrs.  Hale 
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the  rock  that  It  dulls  the  drills  at  the  first  blow,  and 
they  have  to  be  drawn  up  and  sharpened  every  time 
after  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  rock, 
which  is  a kind  of  iron-stone.  The  hole  is  five  inches 
in  diameter.  Wooden  shafts,  thirty-two  feet  long,  are 
coupled  together  and  the  drill  attached,  the  whole 
moving  by  a walking-beam  and  steam-engine.  The 
hard  rock,  several  feet  thick,  is  now  believed  to  be 
bored  very  nearly  through. 

A Massachusetts  paper  complains  thus : 

“Don’t.— People  who  send  us  ‘communications’  for 
publication  abe  * requested’  not  to  ‘ quote’  and  under- 
score so  muck.  THIS  is  about  the  way  A good  deal  of 
‘ matter’  would  LOOK  if  we  4 printed?  it  as  written.” 

And  a contemporary  in  affliction  adds : 

“To  which  4 request ’ Ten  Thousand  compositors 
‘most  earnestly’  Advance  their  4 request ’ that  Names 
and  Places  be  plainly  written,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
J always  carried  BELOW  the  line." 

It  is  stated  that  Bethel,  Conn.,  has  neither  rum- 
shops,  paupers,  poor-house,  nor  town-debt— the  en- 
tire deficiency  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  first- 
named.  If  this  statement  is  true  Bethel  ought  to  be 
put  into  a museum  as  a natural  curiosity. 

The  “ Aerotator,”  a machine  for  navigating  the  air, 
invented  by  a Mr.  Hutchings  of  St.  Louis,  is  said  to 
have  been  pronounced  a success  by  the  best  aeronauts 
of  America.  A huge  machine  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  promises  to  turn  in  any  direction,  at 
any  height,  at  the  will  of  the  navigator.  The  first  tri- 
al will  take  place  near  St.  Louis,  with  the  wonderful 
feat  of  jumping  out  of  a balloon  at  the  height  of  two 
thousand  feet  from  the  earth;  and,  as  the  inventor 
proposes  to  accomplish  this  himself,  he  has  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  invention. 

Western  papers  say  they  find  it  necessary  to  an- 
nounce marriages  in  advance  because  the  married  life 
is  so  short  afterward  that  friends  do  not  get  fairly  no- 
tified of  an  engagement  before  they  see  that  an  appli- 
cation for  divorce  has  been  filed. 

“ Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  Such  barbarous 
cruelties  as  have  been  inflicted  on  a young  child  in 
Brighton,  England,  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Ac- 
cording to  the  London  papers  the  hapless  little  boy, 
only  six  years  old,  has  been  living  with  his  aunt  for 
some  mouths  past,  his  mother  being  poor  and  a wid- 
ow. When  first  seen  by  a magistrate,  the  child  had 
more  than  fifty  wounds  and  scars  npon  his  body.  He 
stated  that  a poker  was  heated  red  hot,  and  he  was 
burnt  with  it  every  night.  The  inside  of  the  child’s 
ears  were  masses  of  sores,  from  which  the  matter  was 
discharged.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  and  one  finger 
were  broken.  The  child  was  very  emaciated,  its  bones 
coming  nearly  through  the  skin.  The  aunt,  of  course, 
denied  the  charge— but  somebody  is  fearfully  guilty. 

There  have  been  numerous  “ last  men"  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  very  last  one  reported  hails  from 
Ohio.  He  is  one  hundred  and  four  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Virginia,  a few  miles  from  Mount 
Vernon,  February  6,  1764.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  when  in  his  eighteenth  year,  but  never  ob- 
tained a pension  until  a year  or  two  since,  when  it 
was  granted  to  him  by  a special  act  of  Coftgress.  He 
is  now  nearly  helpless,  his  hearing  bad  and  his  eye- 
sight nearly  gone,  yet  he  can  walk  on  cratches.  lie 
has  been  a great  tobacco-chewer  all  his  life,  to  which 
his  premature  decay  is  probably  attributable ! 

In  “old  times,”  somewhere  about  1735,  a “Beef- 
steak Clnb"  was  organized  in  England.  The  rules  for 
treating  a beef-steak  were  thus  set  forth : 

Pound  well  your  meat  until  the  fibres  break; 

Be  sure  the  next  you  have,  to  broil  the  steak, 

Good  coals  in  plenty ; nor  a moment  leave, 

But  turn  it  over  this  way,  and  then  that. 

The  lean  should  be  quite  rare— not  so  the  fat; 

The  platter,  now  and  then,  the  juice  receive, 

Put  on  the  butter— place  it  on  your  meat — 

Salt,  pepper,  turn  it  over,  serve,  and  eat. 

Not  a bad  recipe  for  nowadays. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  having  sent  to  Eu- 
rope recently  80,000  rat-skins  iu  one  lot,  the  people 
are  patiently  awaiting  a fall  in  the  price  of  imported 
European  kid  gloves. 

Iowa  must  be  a dangerous  State  to  live  in— at  least, 
some  parts  of  it.  A short  time  ago  a young  man  liv- 
ing in  the  town  of  Jasper  was  engaged  in  reading  the 
Bible,  when  his  mother,  seventy  years  of  age,  asked 
him  a question.  Seized  by  a sudden  frenzy,  he  sprang 
upon  the  old  woman  and  choked  her  to  death.  lie 
then  told  his  wife  to  send  for  a neighbor  to  tie  him, 
and  exhorted  her  and  the  children  to  get  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  possible.  They  took  his  advice,  and 
the  crazy  matricide  was  arrested  soon  afterward. 

Woodville,  Mississippi,  has  been  thus  described: 
“ It  is  the  most  quiet  place  I know ; there’s  no  quar- 
reling, or  rowdyism,  nor  fighting  in  the  streets.  If  a 
gentleman  insults  another  he’s  quietly  shot  down,  and 
that’s  the  last  of  it."  Never  having  visited  Woodville, 
we  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  description. 

The  ordeals  which  Fashion  imposes  upon  its  most 
devoted  followers  are  severe  in  some  instances.  A 
fashionable  full-dress  dinner-party,  recently  given  in 
this  city,  lasted  five  hours.  There  were  thirty  guests 
present ; eight  courses,  and  a dozen  different  kinds  of 
wine  were  served.  The  silver  on  the  table  was  valued 
at  ten  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  said  that  the  mo6t  costly  dresses  for  ladies 
which  are  made  in  Paris  go  to  Russia,  but  that  no- 
where is  elegant  clothing  so  soon  ruined.  An  English 
exchange  remarks  that  a young  Muscovite  belle  will 
think  nothing  of  getting  into  a narrow,  open  drotsky 
and  rushing  about,  with  her  train  spread  over  the 
wheels,  through  the  winter  sludge  till  it  is  spoiled. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  by  similar  reckless  expenditures 
that  the  European  nobility  hope  to  secure  themselves 
against  “vulgar  imitation.”  For  just  uow  they  are 
exercised  upon  that  subject.  Recently,  at  a ball  in 
Nice,  a Russian  princess  wore  diamonds  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  so  did  the  wife  of  M. 
Hartman,  who  made  his  fortune  by  inventing  the 
Magenta  dye ; her  diamonds  were  as  rich  and  as  valu- 
able as  the  Princess’s;  and  the  high  and  noble  are 
quite  disgusted. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  issued  a decree  against  pro- 
fane language  and  extravagant  dress.  He  complains 
that  much  evil  is  wrought  by  the  Roman  ladies  dress- 
ing for  church  as  if  they  were  going  to  the  theatre  or 
to  a ball ; and  announces  that  “ women  with  extrava- 
gant head-dresses  shall  in  future  not  be  admitted  to 
the  communion-table."  Very  good  ; but  what  is  to  be 
done  about  the  gorgeous  Pontifical  robes,  the  gay 
clothing  of  Cardinals,  and  all  their  costly  decorations  ? 

The  nicknames  given  to  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent cities  of  the  United  States  are  familiar  to  many ; 
but  others  are  not  so  well  known,  and  a list  of  certain 
ones  may  be  amusing.  New  York  is  called  Gotham  ; 
Boston,  the  Modem  Athens  and  the  Hub ; Philadel- 
phia, the  Quaker  City ; Baltimore,  the  Monumental 
City;  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  City;  New  Orleans,  the 
Crescent  City ; Washington,  the  City  of  Magnificent 
Distances ; Chicago,  the  Garden  City ; Detroit,  the 
City  of  the  Straits  ; Cleveland,  the  Forest  City ; Pitts- 
burg, the  Smoky  City  ; New  Haven,  the  City  of  Elms ; 
Indianapolis,  the  Railroad  City ; St.  Louis,  the  Mound 
City ; Keokuk,  the  Gate  City ; Louisville,  the  Falls 
City  ; Nashville,  the  City  of  Rocks  ; Hannibal,  the 
Bluff  City ; Quincy,  the  Model  City ; Alexandria,  the 
Delta  City. 


DEATH  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 

The  engraving  of  the  Death  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  which  we  give  on  page  204,  is  from 
a painting  by  Robert  Fleury,  now  director  of 
the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  among  the 
greatest  of  living  painters.  He  has  been  ad- 
judged, on  account  of  his  mastery  and  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  technical  part  of  painting,  as  in 
all  respects  the  best  man  to  fill  the  important 
position  he  now  holds.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
power  of  throwing  into  one  great  picture,  such 
us  his  “Charles  V.,”  the  spirit  and  character 
of  a whole  historic  period.  He  has  been  com- 
pared with  De  La  Roche  ; but  both  in  color, 
and  infinitely  more  in  sentiment,  he  falls  into  a 
lower  rank  than  that  great  painter. 

The  incident  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
artist  is  one  of  the  famous  death  scenes  of  his- 
tory. After  Columbus  had  fallen  a victim  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  jealous  Spanish  courtiers  he  was 
carried  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  after  lying  for 
some  time  in  prison  was  released,  but  neglected. 
The  indignation  which  was  expressed  throughout 
Spain  at  the  treatment  of  the  great  discoverer 
forced  King  Ferdinand  to  give  Columbus  com- 
mand of  four  small  vessels  and  a commission  to 
search  for  a passage  through  the  Sea  (now  Gulf) 
of  Mexico.  On  his  return  from  this  voyage  to 
San  Lucar  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  seclusion 
and  disgrace.  At  the  age  of  seventy  years,  broken 
in  body,  although  in  full  possession  of  his  mental 
faculties,  having,  in  his  own  words,  “no  place  to 
repair  to  except  an  inn,  and  often  with  nothing 
to  pay  for  his  sustenance,”  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World  died  repeating  the  words,  in  Latin, 
“Lord,  into  thy  hands  I commit  my  spirit.” 


1865.-1866. 

13 V ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

See  Illustration  on  next  Page. 

I stood  on  a tower  in  the  wet, 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met, 

And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing; 

And  I said,  “O  years,  that  meet  in  tears, 
Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing? 
Science  enough  and  exploring, 

Wanderers  coming  and  going, 

Matter  enough  for  deploring, 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing?” 
Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring, 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing, 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roaring. 


THE  OLD  SEAT. 

See  Illustration  on  next  Page. 

Dear  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

How  strange  with  you  once  more  to  meet, 
To  hold  your  hand,  to  hear -your  voice, 

To  sit  beside  you  on  this  seat! 

You  mind  the  time  we  sat  here  last? — 
Two  little  chi ldren-lo vers  we, 

Each  loving  epch  with  simple  faith, 

I all  to  you — you  all  to  me. 

Ah!  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Vere, 

We  sit  together  now  as  then; 

I press  your  hand,  you  meet  my  glance, 
We  seem  as  if  we  loved  again. 

But  iu  my  heart  I feel  the  truth, 

The  dear  old  times  have  passed  away; 
The  love  that  once  possessed  our  souls 
We  do  but  simulate  to-day. 

Since  last  we  met,  my  Lady  Vere, 

You’ve  grown  in  years  and  culture  too, 
And,  putting  childish  things  away, 

Have  ceased  to  be  sincere  and  true. 
Naught  caring  for  a single  soul, 

You  spare  no  trouble,  reck  no  pain, 

To  add  another  name  unto 

The  bead-roll  of  the  hearts  you’ve  slaiu. 
To  you,  my  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 

What  is  it  that  a heart  may  break? 

You  had  no  hazard  in  the  game — 

He  should  have  played  with  equal  stake. 
You  did  but  seek  to  while  away 
The  slow  hours  of  an  idle  night; 

The  fault  lay  with  the  fool  who  failed 
To  read  your  character  aright. 

But,  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  make  your  wares  by  far  too  cheap ; 
Your  net  claims  all  as  fish  that  comes 
Within  the  limit  of  its  sweep. 

You  sit  beside  me  here  to-day, 

You  try  to  make  me  love  again ; 

But  I am  safe  the  while  I think 
You’ve  sat  thus  with  a score  of  men. 

Still,  Lady  Clara,  Clara,  dear, 

Beneath  your  finished  mask  I see 
The  gentle  heart,  the  honest  mind, 

That  made  you  once  so  dear  to  me. 
Your  voice  is  still  as  sweet  as  then, 

Your  face  is  still  as  pure  and  good: 

I see  the  graces  of  my  love 
All  ripened  in  her  womanhood. 

If  some  day,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  weary  of  the  counterfeit,. 

And  look  with  yearning  back  upon 
The  old  times  linked  with  this  seat— 

If  you  would  change  your  fleeting  loves 
For  one  true  love  for  evermore, 

Then  we  will  come  and  see  this  place, 
And  sit  together,  as  of  yore. 

But  meanwhile,  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  win  all  renown  you  may ; 

A plaything  fresh  my  heart  for  you, 

A new  world  tor  your  sovereign  sway. 
Bring  all  your  practiced  charms  in.plav, 
Shoot  all  your  darts,  they  can  not  hurt : 
For  when  we  meet  I clothe  me  in 
The  proved  chain -armor  of  a flirt. 
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“DIOGENES  SEEKING  AN  HONEST  MAN.”— [From  the  Painting  by  Salvator  Rosa.] 


THE  CHIEF  OF  CYNICS. 

Salvator  Rosa,  in  painting  his  famous  pic- 
ture illustrating  the  classical  story  of  Diogenes, 
which  we  reproduce  on  this  page,  has  accepted 
the  modem  version  which  represents  the  old 
cynic  as  searching  for  an  honest  man.  Cyn- 
ical as  he  was,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Diog- 
enes harped  much  about  honesty,  as  among  the 
earliest  of  his  youthful  transactions  was  a swin- 
dling operation  by  which  he  debased  the  coinage 
of  his  native  land.  To  escape  the  punishment 
for  this  crime  he  fled  to  Athens,  where  he  at 
once  set  up  as  a philosopher.  In  the  original  of 
the  legend  of  his  search  Laertius  says  nothing 
about  an  honest  man,  but  represents  Diogenes 
as  perambulating  the  streets  of  Athens,  carrying 
a lamp,  and  exclaiming,  “I  seek  a man.”  He 
meant  undoubtedly  by  the  term  a person  moral- 


ly and  physically  perfect.  It  was  a safe  philoso- 
phy to  profess  and  a useless  search  to  enter  upon. 
The  present-day  followers  of  the  old  cynic  are  no 
wiser  in  their  aspersions  or  more  successful  in 
their  search  than  their  old  original.  The  “school 
of  Diogenes”  forms  a very  numerous  class  in  the 
present  day ; there  are  to  be  found  in  every  soci- 
ety numbers  of  cynical  men  who  go  about  doubt- 
ing virtue,  laughing  at  wisdom,  and  decrying 
manhood ; but,  as  a general  rule,  they  have  not 
attained  to  high  character  as  philosophers,  and 
do  not  materially  retard  the  advancement  of  the 
world.  People  have  come  to  regard  them  as  a 
sort  of  inoffensive  evil  to  be  endured,  and  when 
one  offends  with  expressions  of  his  doubts  he  is 
smiled  at  and  pitied  as  a dyspeptic. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  the  general  pub- 
lic recollects  of  Diogenes,  besides  the  incident 
which  we  illustrate,  is  the  account  of  his  order- 


ing Alexander  the  Great  to  get  from  be- 
tween him  and  the  sun.  The  incident  has  done 
very  great  service  in  a moral  way  in  illustrating 
to  •youthful  minds  the  impotency  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  but  it  has  also  served  to  give  a 
great  many  a false  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
“ philosopher  of  the  tub.”  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  a notoriously  dissolute  youth  and  a dishon- 
est yonng  scamp.  lie  had  to  fly  from  Sinope, 
where  he  was  bora,  for  complicity  with  his  fa- 
ther in  what  we  would  nowadays  call  counter- 
feiting. In  Athens  he  found  himself  very  poor, 
and,  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  he  proclaimed 
himself  a follower  of  Antisthenes,  who  had  es- 
tablished a school  which  preached  the  “magnifi- 
cence of  poverty,”  and  the  members  of  which, 
practiced  living  little  better  and  no  cleaner  than 
beasts.  Lewis  has  summed  up  Diogenes’s 
character  in  the  “ Histoiy  of  Philosophy,"  in  the 


following  words : * ‘ Poor,  he  was  ready  to  advo- 
cate the  philosophy  of  poverty ; an  outcast,  he 
was  ready  to  separate  himself  from  society; 
branded  with  disgrace,  he  was  ready  to  shelter 
himself  under  a philosophy  which  branded  so- 

Ile  ridiculed  and  despised  all  intellectual  pur- 
suits which  did  not  directly  and  obviously  tend 
to  some  immediate  practical  good.  lie  abused 
literarv  men  for  reading  about  the  evils  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  neglecting  their  own;  musicians  for 
stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously  while  they  left 
their  minds  discordant ; men  of  science  for  trou- 
bling themselves  about  the  moon  and  stars,  while 
they  neglected  what  lay  immediately  before 
them;  orators  for  learning  to  say  what  was 
right,  but  not  to  practice  it.  Ontn  voyage  to 
JEgina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  and 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a slave.  Here, 
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when  he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
lie  answered,  “How  to  command  men.”  lie 
was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over 
whom  he  acquired  such  influence  that  he  soon 
received  from  him  his  freedom,  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  his  children,  and  passed  his  old 
age  in  his  house.  He  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age 
of  nearly  ninety  years. 


They  do  extract  Teeth  without  pain  at  the  Colton 
Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  Institute. — Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New  and  useful  books,  art  of 

WOOD  ENGRAVING,  a MANUAL  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION, with  Illustrations,  60  cents.  Combined 
Annuals  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  200  En- 
gravings, 60  cents.  The  Good  Man’s  Legacy,  25  cents. 
Education  of  the  Heart,  10  cents.  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man,  Illustrated,  $1.  ri2sop’s  Fables,  pictorial— very 
fine— $1,  How  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Be- 
have, and  How  to  Do  Business,  one  vol.,  $2  25.  Ora- 
tory, Sacred  and  Secular;  the  Extemporaneous  Speak- 
er, $1  50.  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,  $2.  Life 
in  the  West,  $2.  New  Physiognomy,  1000  Engravings, 
$5.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal,  a first-class 
Magazine,  $3  a year.  All  works  on  Short-Hand,  or 
Phonography,  on  Gymnastics,  Dietetics,  Physiology, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  generally,  supplied  by  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 
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(.JUST  PUBLISHED: 

UMAN  LIFE  IN  SIIAKSPEARE, 

BY 

HENRY  GILES. 

16mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
Comprising: 


The  Growing  and  Perpetual  Influence  of  Shakspeare, 
Human  Life  in  Shakspeare, 


Shakspeare’s  Personality. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  rceeipt  of  price. 

LEE  & SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

No.  149  Washington  8t.,  Boston. 

AT  NO  COST. 


Like  a giant  in  his  might. 

Opposition  down  will  tread, 

Breaking  cobwebs  that  they  spread, 

Pills  and  Physic  overturn— 

Common  sense  the  great  concern. 

Envy  hisses  in  her  lair, 

Bloodshot  eyes  that  vacant  stare 
In  amazement  at  the  sound — 

Wolcott’s  Pain -Paint  all  around. 

Pills  and  Plasters  you  lay  by 
Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  once  you  try ; 

Pain  removed  without  delay 
Suits  the  people— so  they  say. 

Pain  In  body,  limbs,  all  over, 

Pain  in  head,  face,  teeth,  or  side, 

Pain  in  liver,  heart,  or  shoulder, 

Paint  with  Pain  Paint,  joy  betide. 

Druggists  are  selling  Paint  so  fast 
It  Keeps  them  lively— docs  not  last ; 

Renew  their  stock— lay  in  a store— 

And  still  the  people  call  for  more. 

What  a doleful  sound  do  these  words  convey  to  ar- 
rant quacks,  who  make  Physic  and  Cayenne  Pepper 
or  Turpentine  liniments  for  a living.  Dr.  Wolcott, 
at  170  Chatham  Square,  stops  all  pain  at  no  cost.  He 
condemns  all  pills,  physic,  or  medicines  of  any  kind 
taken  in  the  stomach,  and  shows  most  conclusively, 
by  his  circular,  that  all  who  swallow  medicine  are 
always  sick  and  complaining.  He  proves  beyond  all 
denial  that  all  pain  can  be  removed  by  an  application 
of  Pain  Paint,  whether  the  cause  of  pain  be  inside  of 
the  body  or  on  the  surface.  It  certainly  proceeds 
from  inflammation,  and  Pain  Paint  removes  inflam- 
mation faster,  cores  permanently,  quicker,  and  is  posi- 
tively safer  than  any  other  known  remedy.  It  never 
smarts,  leaves  no  color,  is  the  safest  remedy  for  a 
small  puny  infant  or  aged  person  that  can  be  used. 
It  invigorates  the  whole  system,  and  cures  the  most 
hopeless  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  longest  standing. 
Relief  comes  at  the  very  first  application.  Druggists 
sell  ten  times  more  Paint  than  any  other  remedy,  at 
25c.,  60c.,  $1,  half-pints  $3,  pints  $5,  quarts  $8  a bottle. 
Dr.  Wolcott  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  only  standard 
remedy  for  Catarrh  and  Colds  in  the  Head,  the  Anni- 
hilator,  which  has  the  written  endorsement  of  over 
1000  physicians  and  chemists  of  New  York.  If  a rem- 
edy is  of  value  let  it  be  proved  at  once.  Turpentine 
and  Pepper  liniments  have  utterly  failed,  and  very  few 
fools  are  silly  enough  to  purchase  a heating  liniment 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  heat  and  inflammation. 
Dr.  Wolcott  has  offered  the  manufacturers  of  these 
worthless  nostrums  of  a past  age  $100  if  they  will 
prove  in  public  that  they  can  remove  pain  for  ten  per- 
sons in  one  hundred  who  apply ; $1000  more  if  they 
will  produce  a remedy  that  removes  all  pain  as  soon 
and  is  harmless  as  Pain  Paint. 

The  people  pause  for  an  answer. 

Pills  and  Physic  begging  go, 

Our  people  will  not  buy, 

But  send  it  off  to  Mexico, 

The  sugar-coated  lie. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 


THE  MUSICAL  SCALE.  By  Horace  P.  Biddle. 

This  work  is  an  effort  to  throw  some  light  upon  a 
subject  which  has  received  the  attention  of  first-class 
minds  at  different  periods.  Many  new  principles  are 
explained,  and  the  facts  laid  down  are  all  capable  of 
demonstration ; but  whether  the  basis  of  induction  is 
sufficiently  broad  and  firm  to  sustain  the  conclusions 
given  is  a question  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  Price  $1  25.  Mailed  postpaid.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston  ; CHAS.H.  BIT- 
SON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


t>  Compass,  in  a neat  case,  with  glass  shade, 
steel  and  German-silver  works,  white  enamelled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  War- 
ranted t<*denote  correct  time,  and  keep  in  order  for 
two  years.  Where  satisfaction  is  not  given,  the  money 
will  be  returned.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1;  three  for 
$2;  or  by  express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  $1  as  a .guar- 
antee. Address, TIUN TER  & CO, /Hinsdale,  NT H, 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCII  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  aB 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  mo6t  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
.and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
'and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

- been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  Also, 
Ladies’  Watches,  elegantly  enameled,  at  $20.  These  are  as  rich  in  appearance  as  Gold  Watches  costing  $175  to 
$200.  For  this  small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time, 
as  a gold  one  costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  Goods  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  he  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when 
the  goods  are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

I t£T  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

We  employ  no  Agents,  therefore  the  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  be  obtained  only  by  ordering  directly 
from  us. 


STIIttPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN. 


One  Dozen  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  Ink-retaining 
Holder  mailed,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 

A:  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York. 

INVISIBLE  INK,  for  Secret  Correspondence,  Pleas- 
ing Illusions,  and  Curious  Experiments;  the 
writing  with  which  will  remain  Invisible  until  by  a 
simple  application  every  word  distinctly  appears  in 
jet  Black  Letters.  Price  50  cents.  Sent  postpaid. 
ADAMS  & CO.,  25  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 


Employment  for  the  blind  and  maimed, 

both  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Address,  with 
stamp,  Chas.  Dennis,  King’s  Ferry,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y. 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 
Spring  Class  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Medicine 
opens  March  23.  Drs.  E.  &.  E.  Blackwell,  126  2d  Ave. 


£L  GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  100  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  of  six 
first-class  makers,  at  bargains,  for  cash,  or  will  take 
one-fifth  cash,  and  balance  in  monthly  installments, 
for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 


All  the  Family  Sewing, 

BARTLETT’S  Reversiule  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  569  Broadway,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


Holder  combined*  0_„  

Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  60c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED,  for  Dr.  WM.  SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY  of  tiie  BIBLE.  Written  by  70 
of  the  most  distinguished  divines  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated  with  over  125  Steel  and  Wood  En- 
gravings. In  one  large  octavo  volume.  Price  $3  50. 
The  only  edition  published  in  America  condensed  by  Dr. 
Smith's  oven  hand.  We  employ  no  General  Agents, 
and  offer  extra  inducements  to  Agents  dealing  with 
us.  Send  for  Descriptive  circulars,  and  see  our  terms. 
J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A PICTURE  OF 


$5ck>  paid.  1. 
particulars  address  L.  8TEBBINS,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUE- 
NOTS. The  Huguenots;  their  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  and  Industries  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  &c.  With  an 
Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in 
America.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled, 
75*  

The  wonderful  story  is  told  with  -spirit  and  accu- 
racy, and  in  a better  manner  than  ever  before  it  was 
told.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  with  pleasure,  so  lively  and  effective  is  the  style 
of  the  exciting  narrative.  Seldom  has  so  much  valu- 
able matter  been  placed  between  the  covers  of  a single 
volume  as  we  find  in  this  ; and  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor are  as  sound  as  his  statements  are  trustworthy. 
—Boston  Traveller. 

The  author  has  given  his  subject  the  most  thorough 
investigation.  Drawing  his  material  only  from  the 
best-authenticated  historic  sources,  he  has  followed 
the  accounts  of  the  most  impartial  writers  in  regard 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Respecting  their  sojonrn  in  England  Mr. 
Smiles  narrates  much  that  is  entirely  new  and  of  great 
interest.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoek. 

Sent  by  mail,  po: 

States,  on  receipt  i 


BARD  Sc  BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
and  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c. 

JAMES  D.  BARD,  Agent, 

No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  Rookbaoii,  102Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 

Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  bleepless  nights 
from  Bunions ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BltlGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


2 Metcalf*  Son, 101  Union  St.,  Boston. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  or  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  00c.,  best  $1  lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  M lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  ib. 

YOUNG  IIYSON  (green),  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1 25,  best  $1  50  ft  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  20c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  onr  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  CG43),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  sendjt  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  fhnds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  he  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  bypost-offlee  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery.’’ 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  aflbrd.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 


Great  i!.mericsm  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  I).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Building^of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  ofIron"Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

APRIL,  1868. 

AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 
By  E.  G.  Squiek. 

Illustbations.— Equipped  for  the  Cordillera.— 
The  Port  aud  Morro  of  Arica.— The  Alameda  of 
Tacna.— Chulpa  or  Burial  Tower.— Aymara  Skull 
from  Totora.— The  Nevados  of  Tacora  and  Chipi- 
enni  from  the  Pass  of  Guayllllos.— Nevado  and 
Tambo  of  Tacora.— The  Casitas  of  Uchusuma.— 
- Our  Dormitory  at  Uchusuma.— Style  of  Houses  in 
Santiago  de  Machacn.— Aymara  Female  Head- 
Dress.— Balsa  Bridge  over  the  Rio  Desaguadero. 
—View  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  Illampu,  the  Crown 
of  the  Andes. 

YOUNG  AGAIN. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  /THE  WAR.- 
(Eleventh  Paper.) 

Illustbations.— Indulging  in  Luxuries.  — “1 
want  my  Bucket.”— Women  of  Martinsburg  re- 
pairing Bridge  for  the  Union  Cavalry.— Tent  Im- 

grovement.  — Brown’s  Cottage.  — Confederate 
tragglers.— The  Spring  House.— Head-Quarters 
Train.— Reconnoigsance  from  Ashby’s  .Gap.— A 
Fire  in  Camp. 

DU  CHAILLU,  GORILLAS,  AND  CANNIBALS. 

Illustrations.— Paul  du  Chaillu  in  Africa.— 
Fight  with  a Buffalo.— Killing  the  Snake.— Slave 
Barracoons.  Burial-Ground.— Aboko  kills  a Rogue 
Elephant.— African  Ball.  King  Olenga-Yombi 
Dancing.— Marabonts,  Storks,  and  Pelicans.— Go- 
rilla Hunting.— A Young  Nshiego  Mbouve  with  n 
White  Face. 

SHEFFIELD -A  BATTLE-FIELD*  OF  ENGLISH 
LABOR. — (Concluded.) 

MISS  FOLJAMBE'S  LAST. 

COTTON  FOR  DRESSES. 

SWEET  SALOME. 

MISS  SUE  AND  MR.  WILLIAM. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WATERFALL. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM : A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Illustrations.— Before  the  Mirror.— The  Sted- 
man  Brothers. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

Illustbations.— Yanko  and  the  Ram.— Stoian’s 

Grapes. — The  Vila  and  Stoian Decapitation. 

ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ Tht 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story, "by  Dinah  Mui-ooit 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  aiul  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all. — ■ 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  186S  was  commenced  thg 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— AT.  Y.  Even • 
ingPost. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese ,* 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazab,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazab,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  on 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Bh 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining  the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  tarnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freigl’t 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  tho 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  mnst  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  oraering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  he  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pnvable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer, 
able  to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
thuseudec.  . . 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  28,  1868.] 
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Helmbold’s  Extract  Buchu, 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARD  of  18  YEARS, 
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Helmbold’s  Extract  Buchu, 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARD  of  18  YEARS, 

During  which  time  Millions  of  Bottles  have  been 
sold,  and  its  virtues  attested  by 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

In  the  year  1846  the  writer  of  this  article  embarked 
in  the  drug  business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ; and, 
while  thus  engaged,  made  several  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  most  desirable  mode  of  preparing  fluid  ex- 
tracts. His  efforts  being  successful— the  articles  being 
approved  and  used  by  the  medical  faculty— he  was  de- 
sirous of  placing  them  before  the  public ; but  hesitat- 
ed for  some  time  before  concluding  to  resort  to  news- 
paper advertising,  knowing  of  the  prejudices  existing 
against  using  advertised  medicines.  But,  through  the 
advice  of  friends  and  those  who  had  used  the  prepara- 
tions, this  objection  was  overcome. 

Commencing  in  a small  way,  after  eighteen  years’ 
exertions  the  popularity  of  my  articles  has  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  widely  through 
foreign  countries,  and  this  in  the  face  of  much  opposi- 
tion. Every  means  has  been  resorted  to  by  unprinci- 
pled dealers  since  their  merit  and  success  have  been 
known— such  as  advertising  larger  bottles  at  less  price, 
censuring  all  other  preparations,  and  even  copying  my 
advertisements ; but  I am  happy  to  state  that,  out  of 
the  many  who  have  resorted  to  this,  none  have  been 
successful. 

Knowing  that  many  may  read  this  article  who  are 
unacquainted  with  me,  I append  remarks  from  those 
of  my  native  city  whose  names  are  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  further  information,  see  remarks  from  largest 
manufacturing  chemists  in  the  world,  Journal  Pharma- 
cy, Dr.  Keyser's  letter.  Dispensatory,  United  States, 
&c. ; Professor  Dewees’  valuable  works  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  ; Remarks  made  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physic,  Philadelphia ; Remarks  made  by  Dr.  Eph- 
raim McDowal,  a celebrated  physician,  and  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  King  and  Queen’s 
Journal ; Medico  - Chi rurgical  Review,  published  by 
Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons ; and  most  of  the  Standard  Works  of  Medicine. 

A QUESTION  TO  THE  READER.  ~ 

If  you  were  about  to  embark  iu  the  medicine.busi- 
ness,  would'the  merit  of  our  article  or  your  confidence 
iu  advertising  inspire  you  so  to  do,  and  would  you 
devote  years  of  application  without  a thorongh  in- 
vestigation ? I will  take  upon  myself  the  responsibil- 
ity of  answering  this  question,  although  I have  heard 
thousands  remark  that  “all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
advertise."  I have  never  yet  seen  any  but  would 
hesitate. 

Many  i 

duced  to  embark  in  the  business,  „ I 

this  essential  element,  have  expended  thousands  of 
dollars  in  bringing  it  before  the  community,  to  find  in 
a short  time  that  their  article  was  not  successful  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  and  failure  was  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

Advertising  does  not  make  merit— it  does  not  make 
money ; however,  it  makes  merit  known,  and  merit 
makes  a reputation  and  money. 

I full  well  know  that  there  are  thousands  who  are 
envious  of  the  success  of  others,  and  who  seldom  speak 
in  a complimentary  manner  of  the  merits  of  our  article 
or  of  the  enterprise  of  any;  but  I will  remark  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  i9  a druggist  or  physician  in 
the  United  States,  or  the  world,  who,  if  he  had  as  good 
a remedy  as  mine,  would  hesitate  to  pursue  the  same 
course  adopted  by  me. 

My  Buchu  is  not  a patent  medicine,  and  I withhold 
no  knowledge  of  ingredients.  The  remedy  is  perfect- 
ly safe.  My  laboratory  and  the  mode  of  preparation 
have  been  inspected  by  thousands  of  physicians  and 
druggists  who  expressed  themselves  gratified. 

The  science  of  medicine, like  the  Doric  column, stands 
simple,  pure,  and  majestic,  having  fact  for  its  basis, 
induction  for  its  pillar,  and  truth  alone  for  its  capital. 

I contend  there  is  no  business  where  these  qualifica- 
tions are  more  requisite,  as  medicines  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  intelligent  druggists  every  where.  It 
is  often  remarked  that  that  which  may  benefit  one  may 
be  of  no  advantage  to  another.  IIow  mistaken  the  idea. 

A blood-purifier  for  one  is  a blood-purifier  for  all. 

A diuretic  for  one,  a diuretic  for  all. 

A narcotic  for  one,  a narcotic  for  all. 

A purgative  for  one,  a purgative  for  all. 

Just  as  much  so  as  wholesome  food  for  one  is  whole- 
some food  for  all,  with  no  more  difference  than  that 
constitutions  require  more  than  others,  and  thut 


bottle  of  medicine,  to  be  restored  to  health,  if 
youth  and  beauty.  These  persons  seldom  recover, 
lacking  patience.  They  give  nothing  a fair  trial,  con- 
sidering a few  dollars  expended  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  a waste  of  money.  The  same  individuals  may 
have  been  years  in  breaking  down  their  constitutions, 
and  have  probably  expended  thousands  of  Hollars  in 
dress  and  dissipation,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Such 


publication.  In  this  case  I shall,  however,  append  a 
lew  remarks,  trusting  they  may  be  appreciated.  c 

I am,  to  afflicted  and  suffering  humanity. 

Their  humble  servant,  H.  T.  Helmbold, 
Manufacturer  of  Helmbold’s  Genuine  Preparations. 

FROM  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURING 
CHEMIST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

I am  acquainted  with  Mr.  H.  T.  Helmbold.  He 
occupied  the  drug  store  opposite  my  residence,  and 
was  successful  in  conducting  the  business  where  oth- 
ers had  not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I have  been 
favorably  impressed  with  his  character  and  enterprise. 

WILLIAM  WEIGHTMAN, 

Firm  of  Powers  & Weightman, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  9th  and  Brown  Sts.,  Phila. 

A CASE  OF  TWENTY  YEARS’  STANDING. 

Philadelphia , Pa.,  June  25, 1857. 
H.  T.  Helmbold,  Druggist  : 

Dear  Sir,— l have  been  a sufferer  for  upward  of 
twenty  years  with  gravel  and  bladder  and  kidney  af- 
fections, during  which  time  I have  used  various  medi- 
cinal preparations,  been  under  the  treatment  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  experiencing  bnt  little  relief. 
Having  seen  your  preparations  extensively  adver- 


ting yc 

used  all  kinds  of  advertised  remedies,  and  had  found 
them  worthless,  and  some  quite  injurious.  In  fact,  I 
despaired  of  ever  getting  well,  and  determined  to  use 
no  remedies  hereafter  unless  I knew  of  the  ingredients. 
It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  use  your  remedy.  As 
you  advertised  that  it  was  composed  of  buchu,  cubebs, 
and  juniper-berries,  it  occurred  to  me  and  my  physi- 
cian as  an  excellent  combination;  and  with  his  ad- 
vice, after  an  examination  of  the  article,  and  consult- 
ing again  with  the  druggist  I concluded  to  try  it.  I 
commenced  to  use  it  about  eight  mouths  ago,  at  which 
time  I was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I was  astonished  and  gratified 
at  the  beneficial  effect ; and  after  using  it  three  weeks 
was  able  to  walk  out.  I felt  much  like  writing  you  a 
full  statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my 
improvement  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore 
concluded  to  defer,  and  see  if  it  would  effect  a perfect 
cure,  knowing  that  then  it  would  be  of  greater  value 
to  you,  and  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

I am  now  able  to  report  that  a care  is  effected  after 
using  the  remedy  for  five  mouths. 

I have  not  used  any  now  for  three  months,  and  feel 
as  well  in  all  respects  as  I ever  did. 

Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste 
and  odor,  a nice  tonic  and  invigorator  of  the  system,  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  without  it  whenever  occasion  may 
require  its  use  in  such  affections.  M.  MoCoumiok. 


Helmbold’s  Extract  Buchu, 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARD  of  18  YEARS, 

During  which  time  Millions  of  Bottles  have  been 
sold,  and  Its  virtues  attested  by 
HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS. 

TO  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS.  The  Cash  Price  wanted  for  One  Page  in  every  Newspaper  in  the  United  States.  H.  T. 

Digitized  by 


Should  any  doubt  Mr.  McCormick’s  statement,  he 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen : 

Hon.  Wm.  Bigler,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 


Hon.  D.  R.  Porter,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Ellis  Lewis,  Judge,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grier,  Judge  United  States  Court. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Woodward,  Judge,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Porter,. City  Solicitor, .Philadelphia. 

Hon.  John  Bigler,  Ex-Governor  ot  California. 

Hon..E.  Banks,  Auditor-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Dr.  KEYSER  is  a physician  o!  over  thirty  years’  ex- 
perience,»and  a graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  oi  the  University  of  Medicine  aud  Surgery 
or  Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg , Pa.,  August  11, 1805. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Helmbold.: 

Dear  Sir,— In  regard  to  the  question  asked  me  as  to 
my  opinion  about  Buchu,  I would  say  that  I have  used 
and  sold  the  article  iu  various  forms  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  form  or  prepara- 
tion of  it  I have  not  used,  or  known  to  be  used,  in 
the  various  diseases  where  such  medicate  agent  would 
be  indicated.  You  are  aware,  as  well  as  myself,  that 
it  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  various  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder  and  kidneys ; and  the  reputation 
it  has  acquired,  in  my  judgment,  is  warranted  by  the 
facts.  I have  seen  and  used,  as  before  stated,  every 
form  of  Buchu— the  powdered  leaves,  the  simple  decoc- 
tion, tincture,  fluid  extracts— and  I am  not  cognizant 
of  any  preparation  of  that  plant  at  all  equal  to  yours. 
Twelve  years’  experience  ought,  I thiuk,  to  give  me 
the  right  to  judge  of  its  merits ; and,  without  preju- 
dice or  partiality,  I give  yours  precedence  over  all 
others.  I value  your  Buchu  for  its  effect  on  patients. 
I have  cured  with  it,  and  seen  cured  with  it,  more 
diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys  than  I have  ever 
seen  cured  with  any  other  Buchu,  or  any  other  pro- 
prietary compound  of  whatever  name. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Geo.  H.  Keysee,  M.D.,  No.  140  Wood  Street. 

A CASE  OF  INFLAMMATION  OF  KIDNEYS 
AND  GRAVEL. 

Glasgow,  Mo.,  February  5, 1868. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Helmbold  : 

. Dear  Sir,— About  two  years  ago  I was  troubled  with 
both  inflammatien  of  the  kidneys  aud  gravel,  when  1 
resorted  to  several  remedies  without  deriving  any 
benefit  whatever ; and,  seeing  your  EXTRACT  BU- 
CHU advertised,  I procured  a few  bottles  and  used 
them.  The  result  was  a complete  cure  in  a short  time. 
I regard  your  EXTRACT  BUCHU  as  decidedly  the 
best  remedy  extant  for  any  and  all  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  and  I am  quite  confident  that  it  will  do  all 
you  claim  for  it.  You  may  publish  this  if  you  desire 
to  do  so.  Yours  respectfully, 

Edwin  M.  Feazel  (Morgan,  Feazel  & Co.). 

Extract  of  Buchu.— It  is  no  patent  medicine,  but 
simply  an  extraction  of  the  vital  principle  of  an  herb 
which  grows  spontaneously  at  Cape  Good  Hope,  Af- 
rica, and  of  whose  medical  qualities  there  is  no  mate- 
rial difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  virtue  in  those  cases 
for  which  it  is  recommended.  Helmbold,  the  great 
chemist  of  New  York,  only  claims  for  his  article  a su- 
perior mode  of  extracting  the  value  of  the  plant  and 
not  impair  its  vital  principle.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  nis  mammoth  laboratory  pronounces  it  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  establishments  in 
the  world,  and  justly  regard  it  a great  addition  to  the 
science  of  medicine.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  pro- 
cess, but  cordially  invites  the  public  to  visit  his  store 
and  see  for  themselves.  If  you  want  a pure  and 
strong  extract,  buy  Helmbold’s  Buchu  and  Sarsapa- 
rilla. —Editorial  from  Daily  Advertiser , Poston,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  S.  Vol.  Institute,  ) 

Cor.  5th  Ave.  and  7Cth  St.,  Central  Park,  > 
June  16,  I860.  j 

(A  home  and  school  for  the  sons  of  deceased  soldiers.) 
Mr.  H.  T.  Helmbold  : 

Two  bottles  only  of  the  package  of  your  valuable 
Buchu  presented  to  the  Institute  have  been  used  by  the 
children,  and  with  perfect  success.  In  the  case  of  our 
little  Lieutenant  A.  J.,  his  pride  is  no  longer  mortified, 
and  lie  is  free  from  the  daily  morning  anathemas  of 
the  chambermaid  who  has  charge  of  his  beddiug.  I 
feel  that  a knowledge  of  the  result  of  our  use  of  your 
Buchu  with  the  children  under  our  charge  may  save 
many  a Superintendent  and  Matron  of  Boarding- 
schools  and  Asylums  a great  amount  of  annoyance ; 
and  many  a poor  child  suffering  more  from  weakness 
than  habit  may  be  spared  punishment  that  is  (not 
knowing  it  is  a weakness  instead  of  a bad  habit)  most 
unjustly  inflicted  upon  them.  Thanking  you  ou  be- 
half of  the  children,  and  hoping  others  may  be  alike 
benefited,  I am  respectfully  yours, 

Col.  Young,  Genl.  Supt.  and  Director. 

United  States  Post  Hospital,  \ 
Salisbury,  A'  C.,  March  16, 1866.  J 
H.  T.  Helmbold,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Dear  Sir,— l wish  you  to  send  me  one  dozen  of  your 
Sarsaparilla  Extract,  and  half  a dozen  of  your  Rose- 
wash.  Allow  me  to  say  that  your  preparations  are 
very  satisfactory  not  only  to  the  practitioner,  but  also 
to  the  patient,  and  1 shall  endeavor  to  bring  them  to 
universal  nse  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Please  for- 
ward these  medicines  again  as  before,  C.O.D.,  per  ex- 
press. I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

M.  F.  A.  Hoffman,  Surgeon  in  charge  of  Hospital. 

CERTIFICATE  FROM  A DISTINGUISHED 
MIDWIFE. 

Mr.  Hembold  : Philadelphia,  Aug.  18,  1865. 

Sir, — I have  used  your  Extract  Buchu  with  many  of 
my  patients,  and  can  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
iu  every  case,  and  consider  it  a valuable  remedy,  aud 
one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  midwife. 

Very  truly  yours,  Rf.beooa  Stanton,  M.D. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  all,  see  Medical  Properties 
contained  in  the  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  following  is  a correct  copy : 

“BUCHU.— Its  odor  is  strong,  diffusive,  and  some- 
what aromatic,  its  taste  bitterish,  and  analogous  to 
that  of  mint.  It  is  given  chiefly  In  complaints  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  such  as  Gravel,  Chronic  Catarrh  of 
the  Bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  Bladder  and  Ure- 
thra, diseases  of  the  Prostate,  and  Retention  or  the  In- 
continently of  Urine,  from  a loss  of  tone  in  the  parts 
concerned  in  its  evacuation.  It  has  also  been' recom- 
mended in  Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Cutane- 
ous Affections,  ana  Dropsy." 

TO  PHYSICIANS. 

Allow  me  to  call  your 

TION  OF  COMPOUND  EXTRACT  BUCHU.  The 
component  parts  are  Buchu,  Long  Leaf,  Cubebs,  Ju- 
niper Berries. 

MODE  OF  PREPARATION.— Bnchu,  in  vacuo,  Ju- 
niper Berries,  by  distillation,  to  form  a fine  gin.  Cu- 
bebs  extracted  by  displacement  by  liquor  obtained 
from  juniper  berries,  containing  very  little  sngar,  a 
small  preparation  of  spirit,  an  a more  palatable  than 
any  now  in  use.  The  active  properties  are  by  this 
mode  extracted. 

Buchu,  as  prepared  by  druggists  generally,  is  of  a 
dark  color.  It  is  a plant  that  emits  its  fragrance ; the 
action  of  a flame  destroys  this  (its  active  principle), 
leaving  a dark  and  glutinous  decoction.  Mine  is  the 
color  of  ingredients.  The  Bnchn  in  my  preparation 
predominates,  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  other  in- 
gredients are  added,  to  prevent  fermentation ; upon 
inspection,  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  a Tincture,  as 
made  in  Pharmacopoeia,  nor  is  it  a Syrup— and,  there- 
fore, can  be  used  in  cases  where  fever  or  inflammation 
exists.  In  this  you  have  the  knowledge  of  the  ingre- 
dieuts  and  the  mode  of  preparation. 

Hoping  that  you  will  favor  it  with  a trial,  and  that 
upon  iuspectiou  it  will  meet  with  your  approbation, 
With  a feeling  of  confidence,  I am, 

Very  respectfully,  H.  T.  Hembold, 
Chemist  and  Druggist  of  eighteen  years’  experience 

in  Philadelphia,  and  now  located  at  his  Drug  and 


in  Philadelphia,  and  now  located  at  his  Drug 
Chemical  Warehouse,  No.  594  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Helmbold’s  Buchu 

iS 

MORE  STRENGTHENING  THAN  ANY  OF  TnE 
PREPARATIONS  OF  BARK 
OR  IRON. 

INFINITELY  SAFER  AND  MORE  PLEASANT. 
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HELMBOLD,  594  Broadway,  New  York, 

Original  from 
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PRINCE  & COS, 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 
AN®  MGk«»B*NS. 

Forty  thou  s;i  rut  ate  uoxv  in  use 

'buffalo, nY.cmcAeo.(U. 
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AMEKICAN 

(WALTHAM) 

WATCHES. 


Recommended  by  RAILROAD  ENGINEERS,  CON- 
DUCTORS, EXPRESSMEN,  and  other  experts,  as  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  DURABILITY,  STEADINESS, 
and  ACCURACY  as  Timekeepers, 

Unscrupulous  Dealers  have  placed,  a WORTHLESS 
SWISS  IMITATION  in  the  market.  To  avoid  imposi- 
tion, purchasers  should  invariably  insist  on  a certificate 
of  genuineness. 

For  sale  by  all  Respectable  Dealers. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES  of  all  grade; 
>rices.  Price-Lists  sent  to  the  Trade  on  i 
r.  B.  BYNNER  & CO.,  189  Broadway,  N< 


broidery  and  Nee- 

die-work  in  great,  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  U!  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price ; can  be  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


Composite  Iron  Works. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co.; 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 

China,  Glass,  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Cutlery,  &c. 

Rogers,  Smith  & Co.’s  plated  goods.  Examine  our 
prices. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
allothersin  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers.and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  k Co.,)  106  k 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


STEREOPTICONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

A priced  and  illustrated  Catalogue  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns,  and  over 
5000  slides  for  the  same,  sent  on  application. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HUTCHINSON  & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Composite  Iron  Railings,  Gateways,  Guards, 

Farm  and  Cottage  Fences,  Balconies,  Verandas, 
BEDSTEADS,  and  STABLE  FIXTURES.  Also, 
WIRE  RAILINGS,  WINDOW  and  DOOR  GUARDS. 
&c.,  &c.,  with  other  Ornamental  and  Architectural 
Iron  Work.  Formerly  HUTCHINSON  & WICKER- 
SHAM.  Office  and  Samples,  95  PRINCE  STREET, 
near  Broadway,  New  York. 


A NEW  KNIFE. 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 

GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  TUB  TRADE 

A.  NT  HI  W KNIFE 

FOE 

HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  daring  the  past  45  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


Speedy  Cure 

_ 9 NEURALGIA, 

TImwrs  alJSc  u r algia|  ^ ali 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES" 

(The  qrthlities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  "ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 
trade  The  Improved  Bronze  Alu- 

® minium  of  which  my  watches 

are  made  is  a metal  differing 
entirely  from  any  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  It  has  seriously 
§ occupied  the  attention  of  Scien- 
r«  tific  men,  and  has  not  only  call- 
ed forth  the  eulogiums  of  the 
press  in  consequence  of  its  pe- 
culiar properties,  but  has  also 
mark.  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 

Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed  by 
rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its  use 
in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  pf  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  None  genuine  unless 
bearing  my  trade-mark  as  above.  A full  assortment 
of  all  kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
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UNION  ADAMS, 

No,  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

i COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 
’ A'A  'ri-.o.  K.WoomVAUi', 

I Y ! ; ARCHITECT,  191  Broadway, 


PATENT  OFFICES, 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  fall  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

TfT  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 
all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


nf  $75  to  $200  per  month,  every  where,  male 
I and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
SEWING  MACHINE.  This  Machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid, 
and  embroider  in  a most  superior  manner. 

Price  only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five 
years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  machine 
that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  without 
tearing  it.  We  pay  agents  from  $75  to  $200  per  month 
and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amount  can  he  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO., 
PITTSBURG,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

Caution.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  parties 
palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under  the 
same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  scaled  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a Onb 
Dollar  Greenback."  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  79,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  a 
facsimile  reproductions  of  oil  and  water-col 
paintings  by  eminent  artists.  Ask  for  them  at  t 
Art  Stores.  Send  for  list  to 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Bostou. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  wild  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  6.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  ail  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle;  six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upham,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Philada.,  and  all  Druggists. 


IT  IS  WELL  KNOWN  to  many  of  our  first-class 
physicians  of  what  White  Pine  Compound  is  com- 
pounded, and  is  freely  recommended  by  them  in  dis- 
eases of  the  Throat,  Lungs,  Chest,  and  Kidney  troubles. 
As  a medicine  it  acts  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


'HE  LOVER’S  OWN  GIFT-BOOK. 


The  Essence  of  Album 


Valentine. 


•TO  HER  WHOM  EACH  LOVES  BEST; 

And  if  you  nurse  a flame 
Tiiat’s  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast, 
We  will  not  ask  nER  name." 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  Ml  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  8.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Middleboro’,  Mass. 


FLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  .Letter-Box  5846. 


THE  POETRY  OF  COMPLIMENT  AND  COURT- 
SHIP: 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Palmer,  Editor  of 
“Folk  Songs." 

One  Handsome  Volume,  $1  60. 

*»*  Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  by  the 
Publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston, 

And  63  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness. 

No  excuse  for  being  dirty  when  you  can  make  your 
own  Soap  for  two  cents  a pound,  and  better  Soap  than 
is  often  sold  in  the  stores.  Try  it.  Your  grocer  will 
get  it  for  yon,  if  he  is  an  accommodating  man. 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH, 

62  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


With  the  Union  Attachment  you  can  Boil  Wa- 
ter, Make  Tea,  Boil  Eggs,  Warm  food,  &o.,  &c., 
all  over  an  ordinary  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas  Bnrn- 
er.  They  are  indispensable  in  Nursery  or  Sick- 
room. 8ent  by  express,  securely  packed,  npon 
receipt  of  50c.  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  and 
the  Trade.  EP*  Send  for  Circular.  JSk 

TIFFT  & HOWARD,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


GOLD  PEWS. 

Gold,  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Rubber  Pen  and  Pencils,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Send  for  circular  giv- 
ing exact  sizes  and  prices.  All  goods  warranted.  Re- 
pointing  at  50  cents  each  by  mail.  Manufactory  15 
Maiden  Lane.  E.  S.  JOHNSON  & CO.,  44  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR . 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CTTR- 
LIQUE  sent  FREE.  It  curls  straight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
on  the  first  application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  B.  n.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Loudon,  England. 
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The  unfunded  debt  has  been  reduced  to  about 
$716,000,000,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  greenbacks,  fractional  currency, 
and  gold  certificates,  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  funded ; and  it  is  believed  that  in  scarce- 
ly any  possible  contingency  can  any  part  of 
this  unfunded  debt  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
Treasury.  This  encouraging  result  has  been  ob- 
tained by  arduous  labor  and  great  ingenuity. 
In  the  face  of  this  remarkable  display  of  recu- 
perative force,  and  in  view  of  the  present  polit- 
ical agitation,  the  moment  is  singularly  chosen 
for  instituting  attacks  on  the  public  credit.  The 
effect  of  these  Western  wild-cat  schemes  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  extremely  mischievous  in 
their  mere  suggestion  and  discussion,  and  if  en- 
acted In  law,  must  result  in  national  bankrupt- 
cy. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE 
NEW  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Among  the  important  reforms  in  the  proposed 
new  Constitution  of  New  York  is  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Legislature.  At  present  the  Sen- 
ate is  composed  of  thirty-two  members,  who  are 
elected  every  two  years,  and  who  retire  togeth- 
er. But  in  nothing  more  than  in  practical  leg- 
islation are  experience  and  stability  essential. 
The  members  who  come  to  the  capital,  new  to 
legislative  life  and  unfamiliar  not  only  with  the 
method  of  managing  details  but  even  with  the 
general  subjects  to  be  managed,  are  at  a disad- 
vantage w hich  perplexes  all  public  business  and 
peculiarly  exposes  the  members  themselves  to 
unscrupulous  influences.  This  difficulty  is  ob- 
viated by  providing  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
all  the  Senators  shall  not  expire  at  the  same 
time.  The  provision  finally  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  and  which  is  now  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  divides  the  State  into  thirty-two 
Senate  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  choose  one 
Senator,  and  the  term  of  office  is  to  be  four 
years.  Half  of  the  members  first  elected  are 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  two  years ; the  others  at 
the  end  of  four.  This  secures  a permanent  ele- 
ment, as  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Half  of  the  members  are  necessarily  experi- 
enced ; and  the  improvement  upon  the  present 
system  is  incontestable. 

A still  more  searching  reform,  however,  was 
songht  by  a large  part  of  the  Convention,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  it  would  be 
adopted.  This  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  district  and  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
Senators.  The  theory  of  a Senate  in  our  Legis- 
lature is  that  it  is  a Conservative  body  by  which 
the  possibly  rash  and  hasty  action  of  the  other 
House  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  was 
with  this  view,  doubtless,  that  a noted  clergy- 
man in  Albany,  when  praying  at  the  opening  of 
a morning  session  of  the  Senate,  at  a time  when 
the  House  was  especially  tumultuous  and  dis- 
cordant, fervently  besought  the  Almighty  that 
he  would  enable  the  tranquil  wisdom  of  a few 
“to  baffle  the  dispersive  counsels  of  a multi- 
tude. ” But  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  and 
futile  than  a second  body  elected  by  the  same 
constituency.  The  Senate,  which  does  not  rep- 
resent like  the  House  of  Lords  in  England  a 
separate  estate  of  the  realm,  should  be  consti- 
tuted solely  with  a view  to  its  purpose.  It  is 
to  pass  in  review  the  action  of  the  other  House, 
and  therefore,  as  far  as  practicable,  it  should  be 
different  in  its  origin  and  duration,  in  order  to 
secure  that  independence  and  deliberation  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions.  If  it  be  elected  by  the  same  con- 
stituency and  for  the  same  term  as  the  other 
House,  it  is  but  a repetition  of  it,  subject  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  local  and  personal  influences. 
Its  especial  intention  is  defeated. 

The  Senate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  distinguished  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  its  small  number,  two  from 
every  State ; by  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
constituency,  which  is  the  whole  State ; by  the 
manner  of  election,  which  is  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature ; and  by  the  duration  of  the  term,  which 
is  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  a Representa- 
tive. There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
general  constitution  of  the  United  States  Senate 
should  not  serve  as  a model  for  that  of  this 
State  5 and  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  should 
be  divided  into  eleven  or  twelve  districts,  each 
to  elect  a Senator  for  a long  term,  with  a pro- 
vision that  a third  of  the  number  only  should 
retire  together.  This  plan  would  secure  all  the 
objects  sought  in  a Senate  as  wisely  as  any  ar- 
rangement, but  it  was  defeated  apparently  be- 
cause of  an  opinion  that  it  was  not  truly  demo- 
cratic, and  evinced  a doubt  of  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  the  people  to  select  their  representa- 
tives. If  this  argument  were  of  any  weight, 
it  was  sufficient  to  abolish  the  Senate  altogeth- 
er. The  discussion  was  animated  and  the  vote 
very  close.  The  result  was  the  compromise 
we  have  mentioned,  which,  as  an  advance  upon 
the  present  regulation,  we  hope  will  be  adopted 
by  the  people. 

The  new  Constitution  proposes  also  to  return 
to  the  old  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
by  counties  instead  of  by  districts,  as  now ; it 
increases  the  number  of  Representatives  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  instead  of  the  present 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight ; and  provides 
for  the  payment  to  each  member  of  an  annual 
salary  of  a thousand  dollars  instead  of  the  prjes- 
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ent  per  diem.  The  election  by  counties  will,  of 
course,  prevent  for  some  time  the  return  of  any 
but  Democratic  representatives  from  the  county 
of  New  York.  It  is  possible  now  to  send  at 
least  one  or  two  of  the  other  party.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  State  into  thirty-two  districts  also 
makes  the  districts  of  the  Senators  in  the  coun- 
ties of  New  York  and  Kings  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Assemblymen.  The  county  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  will  furnish  five  senatorial  districts. 
This  is  an  anomaly  which  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  very  strong  wish  in 
the  Convention  to  increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  Indeed,  a multitude  is 
not  so  prompt  or  efficient  a working  body  as  a 
comparatively  small  number ; and  the  argument 
for  a large  Assembly,  drawn  from  the  consider- 
ation that  it  takes  much  more  money  to  bribe 
six  hundred  men  than  a hundred  and  thirty, 
is  so  startling  as  to  suggest  the  rejoinder  that 
reasonable  men  will  immediately  perceive  that 
no  corporation  can  afford  to  pay  individually 
eight  hundred  as  liberally  as  it  might  a hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  to  graduate  their  expect- 
ations and  demands  accordingly.  In  other 
words,  if  the  community  is  corrupt,  and  the 
number  of  the  Legislature  is  determined,  not 
by  considerations  of  executing  a public  duty 
with  ability,  rapidity,  and  fidelity,  but  by  refer- 
ence to  corruptibility,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  Assembly  be  larger  or  smaller. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a very  profound  and  uni- 
versal impression  in  the  State  that  the  Legisla- 
ture is  not  impeccable.  But  this  was  stoutly 
denounced  as  a false  impression  by  Senator 
Henry  C.  Murphy  and  Senator  Folger,  who 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  their 
respective  parties  in  the  Senate.  Indeed,  Sen- 
ator Folger,  upon  one  occasion,  declared  that 
it  was  unfair  to  repeat  so  slanderous  an  allega- 
tion as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and 
most  vehemently  denied  the  wholesale  charge 
of  venality  against  the  Legislature,  rather  to  the 
amused  consternation  of  Mr.  Ekastus  Brooks, 
who  had  yielded  the  floor  for  a moment,  but 
who,  upon  resuming,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
least  convinced. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  the  Convention.  For,  upon 
Mr.  Opdyke’s  proposition,  it  placed  in  the  new 
Constitution  a very  stringent  provision  against 
official  corruption ; making  it  incumbent  upon 
District  Attorneys  to  prosecute  under  pain  of 
removal  for  negligence.  All  public  officers  are 
also  required  to  take  an  oath  as  a guard  against 
bribery  at  election  : so  that  in  entering  upon  his 
office  the  Governor  and  the  Judges  of  Appeals, 
as  well  as  every  minor  servant  of  the  State,  must 
swear  that  he  has  not  paid  nor  offered  to  pay 
any  thing  valuable,  nor  made  any  promise  to 
influence  or  reward  a vote.  This  is  a solemn 
testimony  to  the  extent  of  public  corruption 
which  is  melancholy  enough.  But  the  Con- 
vention had  to  deal  with  what  it  believes  to  be 
facts,  and  with  the  very  positive  conviction  of 
the  public  mind  upon  the  subject ; and  the  pro- 
vision it  has  made  can  not  fail  to  be  salutary. 
Upon  the  whole  the  public  judgment  will  un- 
doubtedly be  that  the  changes  in  the  Legislative 
article,  although  not  radical,  are  improvements 
upon  the  present  system. 


THE  PRESS  AND  LIBELS. 

The  Press  is  naturally  interested  in  the  two 
recent  trials  of  suits  against  newspapers  for 
libel.  It  is  very  important  that  the  limits  of 
editorial  discretion,  in  regard  to  comments  upon 
persons  and  their  actions,  should  be  exactly  de- 
fined ; and  we  have  come  nearer  to  such  pre- 
cision by  the  verdict  in  each  of  these  cases.  In 
the  one,  the  New  York  Sun  reprinted  from  an- 
other paper  a gross  slander  upon  a married  wo- 
man. Her  husband  promptly  sued.  The  re- 
sponsible editor  apologized  and  corrected  the 
statement,  but  the  husband  persevered  and  lost 
his  case.  There  was  no  question  of  the  falsity 
of  the  story  and  of  its  injurious  character,  but 
it  was  held  that  there  was  ho  malicions  inten- 
tion; that  it  was  printed  from  a responsible 
source  as  a matter  of  public  news ; that  ample 
apology  and  reparation  in  kind,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, had  been  made ; and,  technically,  that  the 
editor  in  charge  w'as  an  agent,  and  his  conduct 
could  not  impute  malice  to  the  proprietor,  who 
w'as  the  defendant  in  the  suit. 

In  this  case  it  seems  clear  that  the  husband 
should  have  sued  the  original  author  of  the 
slander ; and  the  story  being  as  false  as  it  was 
injurious,  we  certainly  should  not  have  been 
sorry  if  the  result  had  been  to  impress  upon  our 
fraternity  the  truth  that  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful before  we  publish  stories,  however  “spicy,” 
which  are  clearly  most  damaging,  and  may  be 
totally  false.  It  is  not  the  fair  office  of  the 
Press  to  gratify  an  inane  and  insatiable  personal 
curiosity  and  fondness  for  prurient  gossip.  It 
is  the  duty  of  an  editor  to  discriminate.  All 
facts  are  not  lawful  news.  In  the  very  case  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  story  which  the  Sun 
reprinted,  of  what  possible  interest  to  the  public  is 
the  conduct  of  the  lady,  w ho  is  in  no  sense  a pub- 
lic character,  and  w ho  was  very  unfairly  made  a 
subject  of  gossip  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  ? 
We  think  this  consideration  might  properly 
have  restrained  the  reproduction  of  the  para- 
graph in  question ; although  that  is,  perhaps,  a 
question  of  editorial  taste  and  discretion  with 
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which  the  law  should  not  interfere.  The  ver- 
dict was  entirely  just  under  the  circumstances, 
and  it  is  the  original  libeler  who  should  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  a conductor  upon 
the  New  Jersey  Railroad  against  the  Nation,  for 
its  comments  upon  the  careless  management  of 
the  train  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  Professor 
Dwight.  The  defense  was,  that  there  w'as  no 
malicious  intention  in  the  comments ; that  they 
were  not  in  themselves  libelous ; and  that  they 
were  not  personally  applied  to  the  conductor. 
The  facts  were,  that  there  was  undoubtedly  cul- 
pable carelessness  in  the  management  of  the 
train ; that  Mr.  Dwight  lost  his  life  in  conse- 
quence; and  that  the  Nation,  in  strict  pursu- 
ance of  its  duty  as  a public  journal,  exposed  the 
conduct  of  public  agents  to  whom  the  lives  of 
hundreds  are  daily  intrusted.  If  this  is  not  the 
duty  of  a journal,  what  is?  If  it  had  charged 
the  conductor  personally  with  the  negligence 
that  led  to  the  catastrophe,  it  must,  of  course, 
have  proved  its  allegation.  But  it  did  not : it 
spoke  in  general  of  the  management ; the  con- 
ductor said  it  meant  him ; and  the  Judge 
charged  that  the  Jury  had  only  to  decide 
whether  the  conductor  wrere  the  person  intend- 
ed by  the  article,  and,  if  so,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded  ! 

But  suppose  we  should  say  that  last  week 
there  was  another  accident  upon  Mr.  Oliver 
Charlick’s  Long  Island  Railroad — the  Hunt- 
er’s Point  station  of  which  was  last  year,  but  we 
hope  no  longer,  a manure-yard ; that  by  this 
accident  one  man  lost  his  life,  which  is  true, 
and  that  others  are  hopelessly  maimed;  that 
we  are  told  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
rottenness  of  the  sleepers,  and  that  in  our  judg- 
ment it  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous road — suppose  we  should  say  all  this, 
would  the  Judge  charge  that  we  had  libeled 
Mr.  Charlick  ? The  daughter  of  Mr.  Dwigiit 
published  a statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
her  father’s  death,  in  which  gross  negligence 
upon  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  road 
was  very  evident.  The  conductor  of  that  par- 
ticular train  was  the  immediate  agent  of  the 
management,  although  he  may  have  been,  as  he 
declares  has  been  proved,  personally  innocent 
of  the  catastrophe.  Comments  upon  culpable 
carelessness  in  management  might  seem,  there- 
fore, in  a general  way,  to  be  libels  upon  him. 
But  so  they  might  seem  to  libel  the  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Road  ; and  if  the  jury  had 
so  decided,  the  whole  corrective  and  restrain- 
ing power  of  the  Press  over  the  management  of 
railroads  would  be  lost.  As  a rule,  railroad 
companies  and  officers  have  very  little  respect 
either  for  the  safety  or  comfort  of  passengers ; 
and  if  comments  like  those  of  the  Nation  should 
be  judged  libelous,  the  public  would  suff  er  very 
much  more  than  it  does  now. 

We  hope  it  is  not  libelous  to  publish  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  that  we  have  received  from 
one  of  the  passengers  in  the  train  that  was  so 
fearfully  destroyed  at  Angola : “ The  Press  and 
the  Pulpit  may  talk  about  broken  rails,  wheels, 
and  bent  axles,  and  charge  the  balance  to  God  Al- 
mighty  In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  cause 

for  this  horrible  murder,  and  that  is  the  w ild 
and  reckless  manner  the  train  was  run.  Had 
the  train  passed  over  this  bridge  at  the  rate  of 
speed  usually  run  over  bridges  on  this  road  this 
awful  accident  would  never  have  happened. 
To  run  trains  through  stations,  over  switches, 
bridges  seventy-five  feet  high  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  killing  by  the  car-load 
may  be  innocent  amusement,  but  I had  rather  not 
dare  death  in  such  a way."  The  train  that  was 
thrown  from  the  bridge  was  three  hours  behind 
time.  Nothing  but  the  Press  and  the  Courts 
will  bring  railroad  management  to  reason. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  political  campaign  in  Connecticut  has 
opened  under  the  best  auspices.  The  steady 
stand  of  New  Hampshire  shows  our  friends 
over  the  border  that  the  reaction  is  stayed,  and 
that  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  abandon  a party 
whose  principles  and  policy  are  wholly  approved 
because  of  discontent  with  an  occasional  per- 
sonal extravagance  of  opinion  or  expression. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  knew  that  they 
must  support  either  the  policy  of  Congress, 
which  is  restoration  of  the  Union  upon  the 
basis  of  equal  rights  of  all  the  people,  or  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  the  Democratic 
party,  which  is  the  surrender  of  the  late  rebel 
States  to  that  part  of  their  people  which  is  least 
friendly  to  the  Union. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  Connecticut  know, 
as  those  of  New  Hampshire  did,  that  the  favor- 
ite candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Presidency  is  Mr.  Pendleton,  who,  during  the 
war,  wras  a secessionist,  urging  that  the  rebel 
States  should  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  who 
now  advocates  repudiation  of  the  debt  which 
was  incurred  in  the  successful  effort  to  prevent 
| their  departure  ; a debt  which  is  held  by  mill- 
| ions  of  persons  of  moderate  means  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  Europe ; while  the  deli- 
berate repudiation  of  it,  under  whatever  fine 
name,  would  justly  make  the  United  States  a 
by-word  of  scorn  throughout  the  world. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  also  know  that 
the  first  want  of  the  country  is  repose,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  repose  so  long  as  the  President 


withstands  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
by  their  lawful  representatives,  and  constantly 
stimulates  the  hopes  of  the  most  reckless  and 
desperate  classes  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
necessary  financial  and  general  legislation  is  in- 
cessantly perplexed  by  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing the  President  and  baffling  his  intrigues.  He 
declares  his  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
to  be  the  only  possibly  correct  one,  and  delib- 
erately defies  Congress,  pressing  his  veto  after 
Congress  by  the  constitutional  vote  of  two- 
thirds  has  passed  the  law.  Do  the  people  of 
Connecticut  approve  this  course?  Do  they 
think  that  the  wray  to  peace  is  the  Executive 
refusal  to  enforce  the  laws  until  he  has  at  his 
leisure  consulted  the  leisurely  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ? These  were  questions  which 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  asked  themselves, 
and  although  every  kind  of  cajolery  and  co- 
ercion was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they 
answered  that  they  preferred  a government 
founded  upon  equal  rights  to  the  rule  of  a dis- 
affected oligarchy  ; the  national  honor  to  swin- 
dling poor  men  who  trusted  the  Government ; 
and  the  national  welfare,  which  springs  from 
harmony  in  the  government  and  intelligent  loy- 
alty among  the  citizens. 

The  Republicans  of  Connecticut  have  nomin- 
ated men  whose  characters  are  worthy  expo- 
nents of  their  principles.  Mr.  Jewell,  the 
candidate  for  Governor,  whose  portrait  we  give 
elsewhere  in  this  paper,  is  a sturdy,  sagacious, 
honorable  business  man,  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  the  prosperity  of  his  State.  Mr. 
Wayland,  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland, 
heir  of  his  father’s  remarkable  ability  and  stain- 
less character.  With  such  leaders  success  would 
be  cause  of  general  congratulation,  and  defeat 
no  dishonor. 

The  men  of  Connecticut  will  not  forget  that 
New  Hampshire  was  thoroughly  organized  and 
knew  every  voter;  and  that  on  election-day 
every  body  took  care  that  every  body  else  voted. 
The  same  resolution  and  unflinching  care  of  de- 
tails will  insure  the  same  happy  result.  To  re- 
cover the  State  from  the  reaction,  and  to  place  it 
in  the  great  line  of  States  which  is  already  mar- 
shaling for  the  general  advance  and  jubilant 
triumph  of  next  November,  would  be  a victory 
which  would  cheer  the  heart  of  every  lover  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  land. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Tiif.  bill  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  Freed, 
men’s  Bureau  for  one  year  longer  was  passed  by  the 
House  ou  March  19. 

The  Senate,  on  March  20,  passed  a bill  appropriating 
$150,000  to  carry  out  a treaty  with  the  Navajo  Indians 
and  remove  them  from  their  present  location. 

The  various  appropriation  bills,  embracing  those  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Post-office,  Army,  and  Indians,  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  21. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Constitutional  Conventions  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  adjourned  on  March  17.  Several  of  the  Con- 
servative members  of  the'  former  refused  to  sign  the 
new  Constitution. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  Convention  has  direct- 
ed its  delegates  to  vole  for  General  Grant  as  the  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  The  Michigan  Convention 
favors  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax  as  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

A colored  Alderman  in  New  Orleans  has  brought 
suit  against  an  educational  convent,  in  $10,000,  for' re- 
fusing a member  of  his  family  admission  to  it  as  a 
scholar. 

The  Oregon  Democratic  State  Convention  met  on 
March  20,  nominated  a candidate  for  Cougress,  and 
recommended  Pendleton  for  the  Presidency. 

The  freedmen  of  South  Carolina  are  rapidly  educat- 
ing themselves  at  their  own  expense.  There’ are  now 
in  the  State  fifty-six  colored  schools,  twenty  of  which 
are  of  the  higher  class.  There  are  13S  teachers— 101 
white  and  37  colored— with  an  enrolled  attendance  of 
.7769  pupils,  and  an  average  actual  attendance  of  5S54. 
Of  the  pupils,  941  are  over  16  years  of  age,  and  are  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  a large  proportion  be- 
ing able  to  read  and  write.  The  sexes  are  nearly  equal- 
ly divided,  there  being  3599  males,  and  4170  females. 
Forty-one  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  in 
connection  with  the  day-schools,  nnd  are  attended  by 
3271  pupils.  These  schools  embrace  only  those  that 
come  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Bureau. 
There  are  others,  not  reported,  that  will  swell  the  list 
of  pupils  to  nearly  double  the  number  given,  or  say 
15,000  in  round  numbers.  In  I860,  before  the  war, 
only  20,716  children  of  all  colors  and  sexes  attended 
the  public  schools  of  South  Carolina.  During  the  past 
year  the  expense  to  the  Bureau  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  South  Carolina  was  $1S00 ; but  of  this  amount 
$600  has  been  refunded  by  the  tuition  fees  paid. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


In  the  debate  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on 
March  17  it  was  stated  that  Fenian  organizations  had 
created  alarming  disaffection  in  a large  portion  of  the 
British  army  serving  at  home.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  Fenian  operations  developed  thus 


The  British  army  had  come  up  with  that  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  under  their  King  at  Magdala,  and  both  parties 
were  ready  for  battle  on  March  8. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  promulgated  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg an  imperial  ukase  which  removes  the  n-w 
remaining  distinctions  between  Poland  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  obliterates  all  traces  of  Polish 
nationality  in  the  political  government  at  W arsaw,  and 
completes  the  absorption  of  Poland  into  Russia  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  empire. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  again  been  snubbed : this 
time  by  the  Pope,  who  has  rejected  his  proposed 
terms  of  peace  between  Italy  and  the  Papal  States. 

The  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey  reports  that  Candia 
would  be  pacified  were  it  not  for  the  support  given 
now  and  then  by  the  Russians  to  small  bands  of  m- 

8UNe\vRf,from  Hayti  to  February  22,  .report  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  Salnave  who,  only  six  months  ago,  was 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  Hayti,  and  whose  reign  was  to 
be  one  of  peace. 

General  Olarte,  President  of  Panama,  died  sudden- 
ly at  Panama  on  March  3,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  been  poisoned. 
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LOBBY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AT  WASHINGTON.— [Sketched  bt  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


those  who  are  to  be  found  lounging  in  the  lobby- 
awaiting  admission  to  his  presence  are  either  in- 
dividuals who  have  “axes  to  grind,”  or  inquisi- 
tive people  who  wish  to  study  the  great  man’s 
looks  in  time  of  trouble. 

A ticket  of  admission  to  the  Senate  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  or- 
der during  the  trial.  The  Senate  galleries  will 
seat  only  about  900  persons,  and  at  least  5000 
persons  in  Washington  would  gladly  attend  daily. 
The  rules  for  the  trial  authorized  the  use  of  the 
card,  which  we  illustrate. 

The  counsel  of  the  President,  so  far  as  has 
been  decided  upon,  consists  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  J.  L.  Black, 
William  M.  Evarts,  and  Thomas  A.  R.  Nel- 
son. Mr.  Stanbery  is  most  famous  for  the 
peculiar  arguments  which  he  advanced  to  sustain 
one  or  two  of  the  President’s  vetoes,  and  to  justi- 
fy his  refusal  to  enforce  the  Reconstruction  laws. 
Mr.  Evarts  is  the  only  Republican  employed  by 
the  President.  Judge  Black  is  called  by  Re- 
publican politicians  at  Washington  the  “brains 
of  the  Opposition,”  and  his  influence  is  recog- 
nized at  the  White  House  and  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Nel- 
son is  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  home  district. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  TKIAL. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
summoning  of  President  Johnson  to  attend  his 
trial,  and  his  plea  before  the  Senate,  which  was 
made  through  his  counsel  on  March  13.  At  that 
time  the  trial  was  postponed  for  ten  days  in  or- 
der to  give  the  President  and  his  counsel  time  to 
prepare  for  his  defense.  During  the  intermission 
little  of  interest  occurred,  and  the  Senate  reas- 
sembling as  a court  on  March  23  the  trial  was  at 
once  begun.  The  next  issue  of  the  Weekly  will 
contain  full  and  elaborate  illustrations  of  every 
important  scene  of  this  great  trial.  The  present 
Number  contains  on  this  page  scenes  in  the  lobby 
of  the  White  House,  a fac-simile  of  the  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  Senate,  and  an  illustration 
of  the  President  and  his  counsel  making  their 
preparations  for  the  trial. 

The  lobby  of  the  White  House  is  always  a 
place  of  interest,  as  it  is  seldom  that  some  man 
of  note  or  notoriety  is  not  to  be  found  dancing 
attendance  there.  Of  late  these  halls  have  been 
less  frequently  attended  than  formerly,  and  one  of 
the  results  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  attempted  coup - 
d’etat  has  been  to  show  him  how  faithless  his 
Southern  and  Democratic  friends  are.  Most  of 
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! Second  Period.  The  Discovery  of  the 
Troth.  (1848-1849.) 

The  Events  related  in  several  Narratives. 
First  Narrative. 

Contributed  by  Miss  Clack , Niece  of  the  late 
Siv  John  Verinder. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I am  indebted  to  my  dear  parents  (both  now 
in  heaven)  for  having  had  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  instilled  into  me  at  a very  early  age. 

In  that  happy  by-gone  time  I was  taught  to 
keep  my  hair  tidy  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  and  to  fold  up  every  article  of  my  clothing 
carefully,  in  the  same  order,  on  the  same  chair, 
in  the  same  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  before 
retiring  to  rest.  An  entry  of  the  day’s  events 
in  my  little  diary  invariably  preceded  the  fold- 
ing up.  The  Evening  Hymn  (repeated  in  bed) 
invariably  followed  the  folding  up.  And  the 
sweet  sleep  of  childhood  invariably  followed  the 
Evening  Hymn. 

In  later  life  (alas !)  the  Hymn  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  sad  and  bitter  meditations ; and  the  sweet 
sleep  has  been  but  ill  exchanged  for  the  broken 
slumbers  which  haunt  the  uneasy  pillow  of  care. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  continued  to  fold  my 
clothes,  and  to  keep  my  little  diary.  The  for- 
mer habit  links  me  to  my  happy  childhood — be- 
fore papa  was  ruined.  The  latter  habit — hither- 
to mainly  useful  in  helping  me  to  discipline  the 
fallen  nature  w hich  we  all  inherit  from  Adam — 
has  unexpectedly  proved  important  to  my  humble 
interests  in  quite  another  way.'  It  has  enabled 
poor  Me  to  sen  e the  caprice  of  a w ealthy  mem- 
ber of  our  family.  I am  fortunate  enough  to  be 
useful  (in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word)  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake. 

I have  been  cut  off  from  all  news  of  the  pros- 
perous branch  of  the  family  for  some  time  past. 
When  we  are  isolated  and  poor  we  are  not  in- 
frequently forgotten.  I am  nowr  living,  for  econ- 
omy’s sake,  in  a little  town  in  Brittany,  inhabited 
by  a select  circle  of  serious  English  friends,  and 
possessed  of  the  advantages  of  a Protestant  cler- 
gyman and  a cheap  market. 

In  this  retirement — a Patmos  amidst  the  howl- 
ing ocean  of  popery  that  surrounds  us — a letter 
from  England  has  reached  me  at  last.  I find  my 
insignificant  existence  suddenly  remembered  by 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake.  My  wealthy  relative — would 
that  I could  add  my  spiritually-wealtliy  relative ! 
— wTites  without  even  an  attempt  at  disguising 
that  he  wants  something  of  me.  The  whim  lias 
seized  him  to  stir  up  the  deplorable  scandal  of 
the  Moonstone  j and  I am  to  help  him  by  writ- 
ing the  account  of  what  I myself  witnessed  dur- 
ing my  sojourn  at  Aunt  Verinder’s  house  in  Lon- 
don. Pecuniary  remuneration  is  offered  to  me 
— with  the  want  of  feeling  peculiar  to  the  rich. 
I am  to  reopen  wounds  that  Time  has  barely 
closed ; I am  to  recall  the  most  intensely  painful 
remembrances — and  this  done,  I am  to  feel  my- 
self compensated  by  a new  laceration,  in  the  shape 
of  Mr.  Blake’s  check.  My  nature  is  weak.  It 
cost  me  a hard  struggle,  before  Christian  humil- 
ity conquered  sinful  pride,  and  self-denial  accept- 
ed the  check. 

Without  my  diary,  I doubt — pray  let  me  ex- 
press it  in  the  grossest  terms ! — if  I could  have 
honestly  earned  my  money.  With  my  diary,  the 
poor  laborer  (who  forgives  Mr.  Blake  for  insult- 
ing her)  is  worthy  of  her  hire.  Nothing  escaped 
me  at  the  time  when  I was  staying  with  dear  Aunt 
Verinder.  Every  thing  was  entered  (thanks  to 
my  early  training)  day  by  day  as  it  happened ; 
and  every  thing,  down  to  the  smallest  particular, 
shall  be  told  here.  .My  sacred  regard  for  truth 
is  (thank  God)  far  above  my  respect  for  persons. 
It  will  be  easy  for  Mr.  Blake  to  suppress  what 


may  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  flattering  in  these 
pages  to  the  person  chiefly  concerned  in  them. 
He  has  purchased  my  time;  but  not  even  his 
wealth  can  purchase  my  conscience  too.* 

My  diary  informs  me  that  I was  accident- 
ally passing  Aunt  Verinder’s  house  in  Montagu 
Square,  on  Monday,  3d  July,  1848. 

Seeing  the  shutters  opened,  and  the  blinds 
drawn  up,  I felt  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  polite 
attention  to  knock  and  make  inquiries.  The 
person  who  answered  the  door  informed  me  that 
my  aunt  and  her  daughter  (I  really  can  not  call 
her  my  cousin!)  had  arrived  from  the  country 
a week  since,  and  meditated  making  some  stay 
in  London.  I sent  up  a message  at  once,  declin- 
ing to  disturb  them,  and  only  begging  to  know 
whether  I could  be  of  any  use. 

The  person  who  answered  the  door  took  my 
message  in  insolent  silence  and  left  me  standing 
in  the  hall.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a heathen  old 
man  named  Betteredge— long,  too  long,  tolerated 
in  my  aunt’s  family.  I sat  down  in  the  hall  to 
wait  for  my  answer — and  having  always  a few 
tracts  in  my  bag  I selected  one  which  proved  to 
be  quite  providentially  applicable  to  the  person 
who  answered  the  door.  The  hall  was  dirty  and 
the  chair  was  hard ; but  the  blessed  conscious- 
ness of  returning  good  for  evil  raised  me  quite 
above  any  trifling  considerations  of  that  kind. 
The  tract  was  one  of  a series  addressed  to  young 
women  on  the  sinfulness  of  dress.  In  style  it 
was  devoutly  familiar.  Its  title  was,  “ A Word 
With  You  On  Your  Cap-Ribbons.” 

“ My  lady  is  much  obliged,  and  begs  you  will 
come  and  lunch  to-morrow  at  two.’’ 

I passed  over  the  manner  in  which  she  gave 
her  message,  and  the  dreadful  boldness  of  her 
look.  I thanked  this  young  castaway;  and  I 
said,  in  a tone  of  Christian  interest,  “Will  you 
favor  me  by  accepting  a tract  ?” 

She  looked  at  the  title.  “ Is  it  written  by  a 
man  or  a woman,  Miss?  If  it’s  written  by  a 
woman,  I had  rather  not  read  it  on  that  account. 
If  it’s  written  by  a man,  I beg  to  inform  him 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.”  She  handed 
me  back  the  tract  and  opened  the  door.  We 
must  sow  the  good  seed  somehow.  I waited  till 
the  door  was  shut  on  me,  and  slipped  the  tract 
into  the  letter-box.  When  I had  dropped  an- 
other tract  through  the  area  railings  I felt  re- 
lieved, in  some  small  degree,  of  a heavy  respons- 
ibility toward  others. 

We  had  a meeting  that  evening  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Con- 
version-Society.  The  object  of  this  excellent 
Charity  is — as  all  serious  people  know — to  res- 
cue unredeemed  fathers’  trowsers  from  the  pawn- 
broker, and  to  prevent  their  resumption,  on  the 
part  of  the  irreclaimable  parent,  by  abridging 
them  immediately  to  suit  the  proportions  of  the 
innocent  son.  I was  a member,  at  that  time,  of 
the  select  committee ; and  I mention  the  Society 
here,  because  my  precious  and  admirable  friend, 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite,  was  associated  with  our 
work  of  moral  and  material  usefulness.  I had 
expected  to  see  him  in  the  board-room  on  the 
Monday  evening  of  which  I am  now  writing,  and 
had  purposed  to  tell  him  when  we  met  of  dear 
Aunt  Verinder’s  arrival  in  London.  To  my  great 
disappointment  he  never  appeared.  On  my  ex- 
pressing a feeling  of  surprise  at  his  absence  my 
sisters  of  the  Committee  all  looked  up  together 
from  their  trowsers  (we  had  a great  pressure  of 
business  that  night)  and  asked  in  amazement  if 
I had  not  heard  the  news.  I acknowledged  my 
ignorance,  and  was  then  told  for  the  first  time 
of  an  event  which  forms,  so  to  speaks  the  start- 
ing-point of  this  narrative.  On  the  previous  Fri- 
day two  gentlemen — occupying  widely  different 
positions  in  society — had  been  the  victims  of  an 
outrage  which  had  startled  all  London.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  was  Mr.  Septimus  Luker,  of 
Lambeth.  The  other  was  Mr.  Godfrey  Able- 
white. 

Living  in  my  present  isolation,  I have  no 
means  of  introducing  the  newspaper-account  of 
the  outrage  into  my  narrative.  I was  also  de- 
prived, at  the  time,  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  hearing  the  events  related  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite.  All  I can 
do  is  to  state  the  facts  as  they  were  stated,  on 
that  Monday  evening,  to  me ; proceeding  on  the 
plan  which  I have  been  taught  from  infancy  to 
adopt  in  folding  up  my  clothes.  Every  thing 
shall  be  put  neatly,  and  every  thing  shall  be  put 
in.  its  place.  These  lines  are  written  by  a poor 
weak  woman.  From  a poor  weak  woman  who 
will  be  cruel  enough  to  expect  more? 

The  date — thanks  to  my  dear  parents,  no  dic- 
tionary that  ever  was  written  can  be  more  par- 
ticular than  I am  about  dates— was  Friday,  June 
30,  1848. 

Early  on  that  memorable  day  our  gifted  Mr. 
Godfrey  happened  to  be  cashing  a check  at  a 
banking-house  in  Lombard  Street.  The  name 
of  the  firm  is  accidentally  blotted  in  my  diary, 
and  my  sacred  regard  for  truth  forbids  me  to 
hazard  a guess  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  For- 
tunately, the  name  of  the  firm  doesn’t  matter. 
What  does  matter  is  a circumstance  that  oc- 
curred when  Mr.  Godfrey  had  transacted  his 
business.  On  gaining  the  door  he  encountered 
a gentleman — a perfect  stranger  to  him — who 
was  accidentally  leaving  the  office  exactly  at  the 
same  time  as  himself.  A momentary  contest  of 

* Note.  Added  by  Franklin  Blake.— Miss  Clack  may 
make  her  mind  quite  easy  on  this  point.  Nothing 
will  be  added,  altered,  or  removed,  in  her  manu- 
script, or  in  any  of  the  other  manuscripts  which  pass 
through  my  hands.  Whatever  opinions  any  of  the 
writers  may  express,  whatever  peculiarities  of  treat- 
ment may  mark,  and  perhaps,  in  a literary  sense,  dis- 
figure the  narratives  which  I am  now  collecting,  not 
a line  will  be  tampered  with  any  where,  from  first  to 
last.  As  genuine  documents  they  are  sent  to  me — 
and  as  genuine  documents  I shall  preserve  them,  in- 
dorsed by  the  attestations  of  witnesses  who  can  speak 
to  the  facts.  It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  “ the 
person  chiefly  concerned"  in  Miss  Clack’s  narrative 
is  happy  enough  at  the  present  moment  not  only  to 
brave  the  smartest  exercise  of  Miss  Clack’s  pen, 'but 
even  to  recognize  its  unquestionable  value  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  exhibition  of  Miss  Clack’s  character. 


politeness  ensued  between  them  as  to  who  should 
be  the  first  to  pass  through  the  door  of  the  bank. 
The  stranger  insisted  on  making  Mr.  Godfrey 
precede  him ; Mr.  Godfrey  said  a few  civil  words ; 
they  bowed,  and  parted  in  the  street. 

Thoughtless  and  superficial  people  may  say, 
Here  is  surely  a very  trumpery  little  incident 
related  in  an  absurdly  circumstantial  manner. 
Oh,  my  young  friends  and  fellow-sinners!  be- 
ware of  presuming  to  exercise  your  poor  carnal 
reason.  Oh,  be  morally  tidy!  Let  your  faith 
be  as  your  stockings,  and  your  stockings  as  your 
faith.  Both  ever  spotless,  and  both  ready  to*  put 
on  at  a moment^  notice ! 

I beg  a thousand  pardons.  I have  fallen  in- 
sensibly into  my  Sunday-school  style.  Most  in- 
appropriate in  such  a record  as  this.  Let  me 
try  to  be  worldly — let  me  say  that  trifles,  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others,  led  to  terrible  re- 
sults. Merely  premising  that  the  polite  stran- 
ger was  Mr.  Luker,  of  Lambeth,  we  will  now  fol- 
low Mr.  Godfrey  home  to  his  residence  at  Kil- 
bum. 

He  found  waiting  for  him,  in  the  hall,  a poor- 
ly clad  but  delicate  and  interesting-looking  little 
boy.  The  boy  handed  him  a letter,  merely  men- 
tioning that  he  had  been  intrusted  with  it  by  an 
old  lady  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  who  had 
given  him  no  instructions  to  wait  for  an  answ  er. 
Such  incidents  as  these  were  not  uncommon  in 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  large  experience  as  a promoter  of 
public  charities.  He  let  the  boy  go,  and  opened 
the  letter. 

The  handwriting  wras  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
him.  It  requested  his  attendance,  within  an 
hour’s  time,  at  a house  in  Northumberland  Street, 
Strand,  which  he  had  never  had  occasion  to  en- 
ter before.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  from 
the  worthy  manager  certain  details  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society,  and  the  information  was  wanted  by  an 
elderly  lady  who  proposed  adding  largely  to  the 
resources  of  the  charity,  if  her  questions  were 
met  by  satisfactory  replies.  She  mentioned  her 
name,  and  she  added  that  the  shortness  of  her 
stay  in  London  prevented  her  from  giving  any 
longer  notice  tp  the  eminent  philanthropist  w hom 
she  addressed. 

Ordinary  people  might  have  hesitated  before 
setting  aside  their  own  engagements  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  a stranger.  The  Christian  Hero 
never  hesitates  where  good  is  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Godfrey  instantly  turned  back,  and  proceeded  to 
the  house  in  Northumberland  Street.  A most 
respectable  though  somewhat  corpulent  man  an- 
swered the  door,  and,  on  hearing  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
name,  immediately  conducted  him  into  an  empty 
apartment  at  the  back,  on  the  drawing-room 
floor.  He  noticed  two  unusual  things  on  en- 
tering the  room.  One  of  them  was  a faint  odor 
of  musk  and  camphor.  The  other  was  an  an- 
cient Oriental  manuscript,  richly  illuminated  with 


Indian  figures  and  devices,  that  lay  open  to  in. 
spection  on  a table. 

He  was  looking  at  the  book,  the  position  of 
which  caused  him  to  stand  with  his  back  turned 
toward  the  closed  folding-doors  communicating 
with  the  front-room,  when,  without  the  slightest 
previous  noise  to  warn  him,  he  felt  himself  sud- 
denly seized  round  the  neck  from  behind.  He 
had  just  time  to  notice  that  the  arm  round  his 
neck  was  naked  and  of  a tawny-brown  color, 
before  his.  eyes  were  bandaged,  his  mouth  was 
gagged,  and  he  was  thrown  helpless  on  the  floor 
by  (as  he  judged)  two  men.  A third  rifled  his 
pockets,  and — if,  as  a lady,  I may  venture  to  use 
such  an  expression — searched  him,  without  cere- 
mony, through  and  through  to  his  skin. 

Here  I should  greatly  enjoy  saying  a few 
cheering  words  on  the  devout  confidence  which 
could  alone  have  sustained  Mr.  Godfrey  in  an 
emergency  so  terrible  as  this.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  position  and  appearance  of  my  admi- 
rable friend  at  the  culminating  period  of  the 
outrage  (as  above  described)  are  hardly  within 
the  proper  limits  of  female  discussion.  Let  me 
pass  over  the  next  few  moments,  and  return  to 
Mr.  Godfrey  at  the  time  when  the  odious  search 
of  his  person  had  been  completed.  The  outrage 
had  been  perpetrated  throughout  in  dead  silence. 
At  the  end  of  it  some  words  were  exchanged, 
among  the  invisible  wretches,  in  a language 
which  he  did  not  understand,  but  in  terms 
which  were  plainly  expressive  (to  his  cultivated 
ear)  of  disappointment  and  rage.  He  was  sud- 
denly lifted  from  the  ground,  placed  in  a chair, 
and  bound  there  hand  and  foot.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  felt  the  air  flowing  in  from  the  open 
door,  listened  and  felt  persuaded  that  he  was 
alone  again  in  the  room. 

An  interval  elapsed,  and  he  heard  a sound  be- 
low like  the  rustling  sound  of  a woman’s  dress. 
It  advanced  up  the  stairs,  and  stopped.  A fe- 
male scream  rent  the  atmosphere  of  guilt.  A 
man’s  voice  below  exclaimed,  “Hullo!”  A 
man’s  feet  ascended  the  stairs.  Mr.  Godfrey 
felt  Christian  fingers  unfastening  his  bandage, 
and  extracting  his  gag.  He  looked  in  amaze- 
ment at  two  respectable  strangers,  and  faintly 
articulated,  “What  does  it  mean?”  The  two 
respectable  -strangers  looked  back,  and  said, 
“Exactly  the  question  we  were  going  to  ask 
you.  ” 

The  inevitable  explanation  followed.  No! 
Let  me  be  scrupulously  particular.  Sal  vola- 
tile and  water  followed,  to  compose  dear  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  nerves.  The  explanation  came 
next. 

It  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  the  land- 
lord and  landlady  of  the  house  (persons  of  good 
repute  in  the  neighborhood),  that  their  first  and 
second  floor  apartments  had  been  engaged,  on  the 
previous  day,  for  a week  certain,  by  a most  re- 
spectable-looking gentleman — the  same  who  has 
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been  already  described  as  Answering  the  door  to 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  knock.  The  gentleman  had  paid 
the  week’s  rent  and  all  the  week’s  extras  in  .ad- 
vance, stating  that  the  apartments  were  wanted 
for  three  Oriental  noblemen,  friends-  of  his,  who 
were  visiting  England  for  the  first  time.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  outrage  two  of  the  Orient- 
al strangers,  accompanied  by  their  respectable 
English  friend,  took  possession  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  third  was  expected  to  join  them 
shortly ; and  the  luggage  (reported  as  very  bulky) 
was  announced  to  follow  when  it  had  passed 
through  the  Custom-house,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Not  more  than  ten  minutes  previous  to  Mr.  God- 
frey’s visit  the  third  foreigner  had  arrived.  No- 
thing out  of  the  common  had  happened,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  landlord  and  landlady  down 
stairs,  until  within  the  last  five  minutes — when 
they  hud  seen  the  three  foreigners,  accompanied 
by  tlieir  respectable  English  friend,  all  leave  the 
house  together,  walking  quietly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Strand.  Remembering  that  a visitor  had 
called,  and  not  having  seen  the  visitor  also  leave 
the  house,  the  landlady  had  thought  it  rather 
strange  that  the  gentleman  should  be  left  by 
himself  up  stairs.  After  a short  discussion  with 
her  husband  she  had  considered  it  advisable  to 
ascertain  whether  any  thing  was  wrong.  The 
result  had  followed,  as  I have  already  attempt- 
ed to  describe  it ; and  there  the  explanation  of 
the  landlord  and  the  landlady  came  to  an 
end. 

An  investigation  was  next  made  in  the  room. 
Dear  Mr.  Godfrey’s  property  was  found  scattered 
in  all  directions.  When  the  articles  were  col- 
lected, however,  nothing  was  missing ; his  watch, 
chain,  purse,  keys,  pocket-handkerchief,  note- 
book, and  all  his  loose  papers  had  been  closely 
examined,  and  had  then  been  left  unharmed  to 
be  resumed  by  the  owner.  In  the  same  way, 
not  the  smallest  morsel  of  property  belonging 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  house  had  been  ab- 
stracted. The  Oriental  noblemen  had  removed 
their  own  illuminated  manuscript,  and  had  re- 
moved nothing  else. 

What  did  it  mean?  Taking  the  worldly  point 
of  view,  it  appeared  to  mean  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
had  been  the  victim  of  some  incomprehensible 
error,  committed  by  certain  unknown  men.  A 
dark  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
and  our  beloved  and  innocent  friend  had  been 
entangled  in  its  meshes.  When  the  Christian 
hero  of  a hundred  charitable  victories  plunges 
into  a pitfall  that  has  been  dug  for  him  by  mis- 
take, oh,  what  a warning  it  is  to  the  rest  of  us 
to  be  unceasingly  on  our  guard ! How  soon  may 
our  own  evil  passions  prove  to  be  Oriental  noble- 
men who  pounce  on  us  unawares ! 

I could  write  pages  of  affectionate  warning  on 
this  one  theme,  but  (alas ! ) I am  not  permitted 
to  improve — 1 am  condemned  to  narrate.  My 
wealthy  relative’s  check — henceforth  the  incubus 
of  my  existence — warns  me  that  I have  not  done 
wi  .h  this  record  of  violence  yet.  We  must  leave 
Mr.  Godfrey  to  recover  in  Northumberland  Street, 
and  must  follow  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Luker, 
at  a later  period  of  the  day. 

After  leaving  the  bank,  Mr.  Luker  had  visited 
various  parts  of  London  on  business  errands. 
Returning  to  his  own  residence  he  found  a letter 
waiting  for  him,  which  was  described  as  having 
been  left  a short  time  previously  by  a boy.  In 
this  case,  as  in  Mr.  Godfrey’s  case,  the  hand- 
writing was  strange ; but  the  name  mentioned 
was  the  name  of  one  of  Mr.  Litker’s  customers. 
Ilis  correspondent  announced  (writing  in  the 
third  person — apparently  by  the  hand  of  a dep- 
uty) that  he  had  been  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  London.  He  had  just  established  himself  in 
lodgings  in  Alfred  Place,  Tottenham  Court  Road ; 
and  he  desired  to  see  Mr.  Luker  immediately,  on 
the  subject  of  a purchase  which  he  contemplated 
making.  The  gentleman  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  Oriental  antiquities,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  a liberal  patron  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Lambeth.  Oh,  when  shall  we  wean 
ourselves  from  the  worship  of  Mammon ! Mr. 
Luker  called  a cab,  and  drove  off  instantly  to 
his  liberal  patron. 

Exactly  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Godfrey 
in  Northumberland  Street  now  happened  to  Air. 
Luker  in  Alfred  Place.  Once  more  the  re- 
spectable man  answered  the  door,  and  showed 
the  visitor  up  stairs  into  the  back  drawing-room. 
There,  again,  lay  the  illuminated  manuscript  on 
a table.  Mr.  Luker’s  attention  was  absorbed,  as 
Air.  Godfrey’s  attention  had  been  absorbed,  by 
this  beautiful  work  of  Indian  art.  lie  too  was 
aroused  from  his  studies  by  a tawny  naked  arm 
round  his  throat,  by  a bandage  over  bis  eyes, 
and  by  a gag  in  his  mouth,  lie  too  was  thrown 
prostrate,  and  searched  to  the  skin.  A longer 
interval  had  then  elapsed  than  had  passed  in  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Godfrey;  but  it  had  ended  as 
before,  in  the  persons  of  the  house  suspecting 
something  wrong,  and  going  up  stairs  to  see  what 
lmd  happened.  Precisely  the  same  explanation 
which  the  landlord  in  Northumberland  Street 
had  given  to  Mr.  Godfrey  the  landlord  in  Alfred 
Place  now  gave  to  Air.  Luker.  Both  had  been 
imposed  on  in  the  same  way  by  the  plausible 
address  and  the  well-filled  purse  of  the  respecta- 
ble stranger,  who  introduced  himself  as  acting 
tor  his  foreign  friends.  The  one  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  occurred  when 
the  scattered  contents  of  Mr.  Luker’s  pockets 
were  being  collected  from  the  floor.  His  watch 
and  purse  were  safe,  but  (less  fortunate  than 
Air.  Godfrey)  one  of  the  loose  papers  that  lie 
carried  about  him  had  been  taken  away.  The 
paper  in  question  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a 
valuable  of  great  price  which  Mr.  Luker  had  that 
day  left  in  the  care  of  his  bankers.  This  docu- 
ment would  be  useless  for  purposes  of  fraud,  in- 
asmuch as  it  provided  that  the  valuable  should 
only  be  given  up  on  the  personal  application  of 
the  owner.  As  jmpn  .tu  he  recovered  himself, 
Air.  Luker  hnrriadJtkQlt  chance  that 


present  themselves.with  the  receipt.  Nothing 
had  been  seen  of  them  When  he  arrived  at  the 
establishment,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  them  aft- 
erward. Their  respectable  English  friend  had 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  baukers)  looked  the  receipt 
over  before  they  attempted  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  had  given  them  the  necessary  warning  in 
good  time. 

Information  of  both  outrages  was  communi- 
cated to  the  police,  and  the  needful  investigations 
were  pursued,  I believe,  w ith  great  energy.  The 
authorities  held  that  a robbery  had  been  planned, 
on  insufficient  information  received  by  the  thieves. 
They  had  been  plainly  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Lu- 
ker had,  or  had  not,  trusted  the  transmission  of 
his  precious  gem  to  another  person,  and  poor 
polite  Mr.  Godfrey  had  paid  the  penalty  of  hav- 
ing been  seen  accidentally  speaking  to  him.  Add 
to  this,  that  Mr.  Godfrey  s absence  from  our  Alon- 
day  evening  meeting  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
consultation  of  the  authorities,  at  which  he  was 
requested  to  assist — and  all  the  explanations  re- 
quired being  nowT  given,  I may  proceed  with  the 
simpler  story  of  my  own  little  personal  experi- 
ences in  Alontagu  Square. 

I was  punctual  to  the  lunchcon-liour  on  Tues- 
day. Reference  to  my  diary  shows  this  to  have 
been  a checkered  day — much  in  it  to  be  devout- 
ly regretted,  much  in  it  to  be  devoutly  thankful 
for. 

Dear  Aunt  Verinder  received  me  with  her 
usual  grace  and  kindness.  But  I noticed  after 
a little  while  that  something  was  wrong.  Cer- 
tain anxious  looks  escaped  my  aunt,  all  of  which 
took  the  direction  of  her  daughter.  I never  see 
Rachel  myself  without  wondering  how  it  can  be 
that  so  insignificant-looking  a person  should  be 
the  child  of  such  distinguished  parents  as  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Veriuder.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  she  not  only  disappointed — she  really 
shocked  me.  There  was  an  absence  of  all  lady- 
like restraint  in  her  language  and  manner  most 
painful  to  see.  She  was  possessed  by  some  fever- 
ish excitement  which  made  her  distressingly  loud 
when  she  laughed,  and  sinfully  wasteful  and  ca- 
pricious in  what  she  ate  and  drank  at  lunch.  I 
telt  deeply  for  her  poor  mother,  even  before  the 
true  state  of  the  case  had  been  confidentially 
made  known  to  me. 

Luncheon  over,  my  aunt  said:  “Remem- 
ber what  the  doctor  told  you,  Rachel,  about  qui- 
eting yourself  with  a book  after  taking  your 
meals.” 

“I’ll  go  into  the  library,  mamma,”  she  an- 
swered. “But  if  Godfrey  calls,  mind  I am  told 
of 'it.  I am  dying  for  more  new  s of  him,  after 
his  adventure  in  Northumberland  Street.”  She 
kissed  her  mother  on  the  forehead,  and  looked 
my  wav.  “Good-by,  Clack!”  she  said,  care- 
lessly. Her  insolence  roused  no  angry  feeling 
in  me.  I only  made  a private  memorandum  to 
pray  for  her. 

When  we  were  left  by  ourselves  my  aunt  told 
me  the  whole  horrible  story  of  the  Indian  Dia- 
mond, which,  I am  happy  to  know,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  here.  She  did  not  conceal 
from  me  that  she  would  have  preferred  keeping 
silence  on  the  subject.  But  when  her  own  serv- 
ants all  knew  of  tire  loss  of  the  Aloonstone,  and 
when  some  of  the  circumstances  had  actually 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers — when  stran- 
gers were  speculating  whether  there  was  any 
connection  between  what  had  happened  at  Lady 
Yerinder’s  country  house,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Northumberland  Street  and  Alfred  Place 
— concealment  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and 
perfect  frankness  became  a necessity  as  well  as  a 
virtue. 

Some  persons,  hearing  what  I now  heard, 
would  have  been  probably  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.  Eor  my  own  part,  knowing  Ra- 
chel’s spirit  to  have  been  essentially  unregenerate 
from  her  childhood  upward,  I was  prepared  for 
whatever  my  aunt  coidd  tell  me  on  the  subject 
of  her  daughter.  It  might  have  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse  till  it  ended  in  Murder;  and  I 
should  still  have  said  to  myself,  The  natural  re- 
sult! oh,  dear,  dear,  the  natural  result!  The 
one  thing  that  did  shock  me  was  the  course  my 
aunt  had  taken  under  the  circumstances.  1 lore 
surely  was  a case  for  a clergyman,  if  ever  there 
was  one  yet ! Lady  Verinder  had  thought  it  a 
case  for  a physician.  All  my  poor  aunt’s  early 
life  had  been  passed  in  her  father’s  godless  house- 
hold. The  natural  result  again ! Oh,  dear,  dear, 
the  natural  result  again ! 

“ The  doctor  recommends  plenty  of  exercise 
and  amusement  for  Rachel,  and  strongly  urges 
me  to  keep  her  mind  as  much  as  possible  from 
dwelling  on  the  past,”  said  Lady  Verinder. 

“Oh,  what  heathen  advice!”  I thought  to 
myself.  “In  tins  Christian  country,  what  hea- 
then advice  1” 

Mv  aunt  went  on:  “ I do  my  best  to  carry 
out  the  doctor’s  instructions.  But  this  strange 
adventure  of  Godfrey’s  happens  at  a most  un- 
fortunate time.  Rachel  has  been  incessantly 
restless  and  excited  since  she  first  heard  of  it. 
She  left  me  no  peace  till  I had  written  and 
asked  my  nephew  Ablewhite  to  conic  here. 
She  even  feels  an  interest  in  the  other  person 
who  was  roughly  used — Mr.  Luker,  or  some 
such  name — though  the  man  is,  of  course,  a to- 
tal stranger  to  her.  ” 

“Your  knowledge  of  the  world,  dear  aunt,  is 
superior  to  mine,”  I suggested,  diffidently.  ‘ ' But 
there  must  be  a reason  surely  for  this  extraordi- 
nary conduct  on  Rachel's  part.  She  is  keep- 
ing a sinful  secret  from  you  and  from  every 
body.  Alay  there  not  be  something  in  these  re- 
cent events  which  threatens  her  secret  with  dis- 
covery ?” 

“Discovery?”  repeated  my  aunt.  “What 
can  you  possibly  mean  ? Discovery  through  Air. 
Luker  ? Discovery  through  my  nephew  ? ' 

As  the  word  passed  her  lips  a special  provi- 
dence occurred.  The  servaut  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  Air.  Godfr  ey  Ablewhite. 


THE  SQUIRE’S  TEMPER-TRAP. 


1NT  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  Taffey  was  a Welshman  no  one  who  had 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  spell  the  locality  in 
which  he  had  been  born  and  bred  would  venture 
to  deny.  But  we  can  accompany  the  lyrist  no 
further.  Talley  was  not  a “thief.”  The  piece 
of  beef  which  formed  his  Sunday’s  dinner  was 
not  pilfered  from  my  house  nor  any  body  else’s. 
Taffey  stole  nothing  but  the  hearty  good-will  and 
liking  of  every  body  that  knew  him.  He  was  a 
swarthy  fellow,  on  working-days,  as  you  would 
desire  to  see ; but  when  he  came  out  on  the  Sab- 
bath, close-shaven,  and  in  a shirt  as  white  as  Ids 
own  conscience,  looking  a Michaelmas  daisy  (his 
wife  never  permitted  any  thing  of  a more  excit- 
ing nature  until  after  morning  service),  there  are, 
I am  warranted  in  saying,  dukes — I repeat  the 
expression,  dukes — who  have  appeared  to  less  ad- 
vantage. 

Tafl'ey  was,  in  fact,  a blacksmith.  The  sci- 
ence of  farriage  (if  there  is  no  such  word,  there 
ought  to  be)  was  held  to  have  attained  its  climax 
in  the  school  of  Taffey.  Until  nature  should  re- 
model hoofs,  art  could  do  no  more  to  supply  her 
deficiencies.  His  plates  might  be  worn  till  no- 
thing remained  between  the  wearer’s  hoofs  and 
the  hard  Welsh  roads  hut  a wafer  bright  as  sil- 
ver, bendable  into  a double  ring  for  your  wife’s 
little  finger,  yet  they  were  never  lost  nor  loosen- 
ed. It  was  an  often-quoted  saying  of  the  squire’s 
(uttered,  if  you  please,  in  a moment  of  enthusi- 
asm, hut  never  formally  recanted),  that  if  he, 
Theophilus  Hurbandine,  of  Llbwyddcoed,  in  the 
shire  of  Flint,  resided  habitually  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  he  would,  nevertheless,  send  down  ev- 
ery horse  in  his  stable  to  be  shod,  as  usual,  by 
Edward  Taffey. 

Taffey  loved  his  business.  Business  returned 
his  affection.  That  shed  of  his  was  never  va- 
cant for  half  an  hour  together. 

‘ ‘ Bless  the  brutes ! AVheer  they  comes  from 
I do’  know — nather  why  they  comes  to  me  so 
thick,”  would  Taffey  remark,  sweeping  the  moist- 
ure from  his  brow  with  the  dingy  turban  formed 
by  his  tucked-up  sleeve.  And  still  the  stamping 
of  impatient  hoofs  and  switching  of  uneasy  tails 
went  on  from  morning  till  night ; the  fire  never 
ceasing  its  roar,  the  little  crowd  of  idlers  t ouud 
the  half-door  of  the  forge  never  diminishing,  un- 
til boys  stood  in  their  fathers’  places  with  their 
fingers,  like  those  fathers’,  in  their  mouths — their 
eyes  carrying  on  the  wink  at  the  sparkling  fount 
of  fire  into  another  generation. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  Taffey  was  a 
man  well-to-do.  Blacksmiths,  when  not  given 
to  drink,  are  almost  always  thriving  men.  So, 
I have  observed,  are  millers.  And  whereas,  nine 
times  in  ten,  according  to  statistics  about  to  be 
taken,  your  miller  has  a lovely  child  with  blue 
eyes  and  a skin  white  as  her  father's  meal-sacks, 
so,  in  this  instance,  our  blacksmith  had  a bloom- 
ing daughter,  with  a cheek  as  brown  as,  though 
considerably  smoother  than,  that  of  her  sire. 

Katy  was  the  prettiest  girl  known  of  from 
Llbwvddcoed  to  Abertlherv.  Her  hair  was  of 
the  color  of  the  horse-chestnut  fresh  from  his 
rough  green  over-coat ; and,  with  regard  to  the 
blush  with  which,  among  many  other  pretty 
things,  she  returned  from  market  excursions,  on 
something  that  resembled  a bale  of  bearskins  on 
castors,  but  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a pony 
within — as  touching,  1 say,  that  blush,  I can  only 
aver  that,  were  I a woman,  I would  rather  wear 
that  natural  rose  for  six  months  certain  than  be 
turned  out,  beautiful  forever  from  the  hands  of 
the  most  accomplished  dispenser  of  loveliness  that 
ever  compounded  a Bond  Street  wash. 

Next  to  her  Hebe  face,  and  when  you  had 
sufficiently  admired  her  lithe  supple  figure,  you 
would  probably  find  yourself  attracted  by  Katy’s 
foot — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fascination 
of  a pair  of  bright  steel  buckles  once  the  proper- 
ty of  her  grandmother,  which  it  was  her  whim  to 
wear,  as  of  the  symmetry  of  the  member  they 
adorned,  and  the  light  decisive  tread,  displaying 
a grace  no  dancing-mistress  cauld  have  taught. 
Katy  was  graceful  from  her  very  cradle.  The 
folks  about  her  admired  before  they  knew  why. 

As  she  grew  up,  this  peculiar  grace — it  was  al- 
most dignity — of  manner  and  movement  procured 
her  the  title  of  “ my  lady,”  invented,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  her  father  himself;  and  by  this  she 
was  generally  known,  it  being  considered  merely 
anticipative  of  what  was  to  follow.  Fairy  god- 
mothers have  still  adherents  in  Wales,  and  it  w as 
an  article  of  faith  with  a large  portion  of  Katy’s 
friends  that  the  benignant  influence  which  had 
conferred  such  attractive  gifts  upon  “my  lady” 
in  infancy,  would  in  due  course  bring  forward 
the  expectant  prince  or  other  eminent  person 
destined  to  claim  Katy  for  his  bride. 

The  pew  tenanted  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Taffey 
being  situated  just  within  the  porch  of  the  little 
village  church,  its  occupants  were  usually  among 
the  first  who  issued  forth.  But  they  were  too 
well  held  and  popular  to  be  suffered  to  escape 
thus  easily.  Overtaken  and  surrounded,  pleas- 
ant were  the  conversations  that  ensued  around  a 
certain  stile  at  which  Air.  Talley's  Sunday  route 
diverged  from  the  general  way,  and  led  across 
the  meadows  toward  a little  farm  he  rented  from 
the  squire,  Mr.  Hurbandine  aforesaid. 

Alany  were  the  greetings  from  the  passers-by, 
and  none  more  cordial  than  from  the  squire  him- 
self, who,  walking  between  his  handsome  haugh- 
ty-looking  sons,  suspended  a rather  animated 
conversation  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
elder,  in  order  to  exchange  a word  of  kindness 
with  his  humble  friend. 

“Trot  up  to  the  place  to-morrow,  Taffey,  if 
you  have  half  an  hour  to  spare,”  he  turned  to 
add,  “and  speak  to  me  about  Ten-Tree  Alend- 
ow.  Never  mind  Hardham  j you  and  I will  set- 
tle the  matter  between  us.” 
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Taffey  bowed,  but,  though  he  was  pleased 
with  the  squire’s  affability,  his  countenance  was 
somehow  overcast,  as  he  gazed  after  them. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Hurbandine,  of  Llbw  yddcoed, 
were  thought  to  have  inherited,  with  their  mo- 
ther’s patrician  blood,  something  of  her  patrician 
pride.  She  wTas  a Vere -Vavasour.  To  have 
been  at  once  a Vere  and  a Vavasour  might  w ell 
have  turned  an  ordinary  brain.  Something  had 
affected  the  poor  lady’s ; and,  as  one  of  her  fan- 
cies was  that  her  veins  were  filled  with  the  bright- 
est Prussian  blue,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded 
tliat  pride  of  ancestry  was  not  devoid  of  blame. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  now  at  rest  with  a select 
and  polished  circle  of  her  exalted  line,  who  en- 
joyed a mausoleum  all  to  themselves,  in  a pic- 
turesque corner  of  the  ancestral  domain,  where 
a rank  of  stately  yews  and  cypresses,  represent- 
ing the  stalwart  lackeys  who  had  once  kept 
aloof  the  tide  of  common  humanity,  shut  care- 
fully out  the  vulgar  little  ivy-covered  church,  to 
which  were  merely  intrusted  the  marble  virtue 
and  granite  honors  of  the  departed  V.  V.  ’s. 

The  squire  was  a good  squire ; anil,  shunning 
none  of  those  mysterious  responsibilities  wealth 
is  supposed  to  bring,  lived  much  among  his  ten- 
antry, and  made  his  forty  thousand  a year  as 
serviceable  to  the  interests  of  the  land  and  its 
cultivators  as  lijs  lights  permitted.  Of  course  lie 
was  in  Parliament  — a back-hone  conservative, 
and — need  it  be  added  ? — voted  with  his  dimin- 
ishing party  like  a man.  Reports  are  silent  as  to 
any  oratorical  display.  AVhy  ? lie  had  a weak- 
ness so  great  as  to  be  little  short  of  calamity — 
that  of  giving  way  to  gusts  of  sudden  passion, 
terrible  in  their  intensity,  and  rendered  more 
grievous  to  witness  by  the  disproportion  to  them 
of  the  exciting  cause.  These  paroxysms  were 
fortunately  very  rare,  and  the  poor  squire's  sub- 
sequent remorse,  not  to  mention  the  profuse  lib- 
erality with  which  he  strove  to  atoue  in  some 
measure  for  the  wrongs  his  passion  had  inflicted, 
went  far  toward  reconciling  those  about  him  to 
the  occasional  interruption  of  harmony. 

. Lady  Geraldine  was  the  only  magician  who 
could  control  these  paroxysms.  This  was  not  by 
reason  of  her  exalted  rank.  The  squire  had  no 
particular  aversion  to  Vere-Vavasours,  and  made 
many  of  the  race  welcome  to  his  halls ; but  lie 
saw  no  more  in  them  than  ordinary  (sometimes 
very  ordinary)  gentlemen,  and  treated  Jack 
Hornidge,  whose  genius  resided  exclusively  in  a 
profound  judgment  of  “beasts,”  with  the  same 
distinction  that  was  paid  to  the  most  illustrious 
of  Lady  Geraldine’s  lineage. 

In  the  very  height  of  the  squire’s  fury  his 
lady  had  been  seen  to  raise  her  thin,  white  hand 
without  a word.  As  if  stunned  with  the  dint  of 
some  fell  weapon,  her  husband  would  reel  back, 
his  hands  unclenched,  the  fire  dying  out  of  liis 
eyes,  the  fierce  invective  faltering  into  silence. 
None  understood  the  spell,  for  even  Prussian 
blue  has  its  virtues,  and  Lady  Geraldine  suffered 
none  to  see  that  when,  in  lifting  her  hand,  the 
bracelet  slid  back,  it  revealed  a white  scar.  In 
the  first  passionate  outburst  after  their  marriage 
Hurbandine  had  seized  his  wife’s  arm  with  such 
inconsiderate  violence  that  her  bracelet,  unclasp- 
ing, cut  into  the  delicate  flesh,  causing  a painful 
wound  and  an  indelible  scar.  This  w as  the  re- 
membrance that,  in  moments  of  the  most  unrea- 
soning fury,  could  strike  down  the  manly  squire, 
shocked,  shamed,  discomfited. 

Hence  was  it  that  the  Lady  Geraldine,  with  all 
her  pride,  was  a favorite  with  those  who  saw  how 
promptly  this  soothing  influence  was  exercised 
at  need ; and  when  it  was  the  poor  lady’s  fate  to 
become,  as  we  have  said,  insane,  the  loss  of  her 
benign  interposition  was  felt  by  not  a few’.  For 
tempers  are  quick  in  Wales,  and  not  even  the 
respect  due  to  a landlord  could  always  overcome 
the  resentment  excited  by  that  landlord’s  bearing 
in  his  hurricanous  rages. 

AVhen  the  squire  and  his  sons  passed  them,  as 
described,  the  younger,  Rochford,  had  joined  in 
his  sire’s  greeting,  with  the  addition  of  a rather 
saucy  smile  and  a glance,  a trifle  more  prolonged 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  blushing 
Katy.  As  to  his  brother,  he  hail  neither  bowed 
nor  looked,  but  strode  haughtily  forward,  hardly 
checked  by  his  father’s  momentary  pause. 

“ .Something  wrong  with  the  squire  again,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Taffey,  moodily,  as  lie  turned  away. 
“Wants  a nail  somewheer.  ’Tis  Mr.  Rochford, 
I’m  afeerd.” 

“Well,  now,  I don’t  think  there's  so  much 
harm  in  Aim,”  said  Mrs.  Taffey,  on  whose  frank, 
pleasant  face  an  expression  of  reproach  or  sus- 
picion looked  so  little  at  home  that  it  was  in- 
stantly detected.  “I  declare  to  goodness,  no. 
A nicer-mannered,  freer-spoken,  merrier-laugh- 
ed— ” 

“Hallo!  here’s  a bust  of  elokence!”  ejaculated 
Air.  Tafl'ey,  stopping  short,  the  more  couvenieiuly 
to  admire’ the  speaker.  “Why,  Maggie,  you’ve 
been  a-borrerin  of  David  Apreece!  You’re  a 
good  creeter,  and  never  censors  any  body.  C’on- 
sekently,  when  you  has  to  find  fault,  you  docs  it 
by  praising  tbiss’en  too  much,  and  saying  nuthen, 
or  less,  o’  that’n.  That’s  how  I reads  you,”  add- 
ed Air.  Taffey,  triumphantly,  for  his  one  vanity 
was  a (supposed)  gift  of  divining  character. 
“And  who  is  that’ll ? Why  who  could  it  be 
but  Air.  Gerald?  And  what’s  he  done  for  to 
offend  you  ? That’s  how  I reads  it,”  concluded 
the  worthy  smith,  with,  it  .must  be  owned,  less 
point  than  usual,  his  interrogative  look  proving 
that  he  did  not  read  it  all. 

“I  never  said  he  done  any  thing,”  replied  bis 
wife;  “I  only  said,  Ed’ard,  that  a nicer-mbn- 
nered,  freer-spoken,  merrier-1 — ” 

“I  knows  wot  you  said, ” retorted  Mr.  Taffey. 
“Question  is,  wot  you  didn’t  say ! Freer-spokcu ! 
He’s  a — trot  on,  a little,  Katy,  my  pet— deuced 
deal  too  free  with  some  of  us,  specially  such  as 
weers  caps  and  ribbings.  Merry ! Course  he  is. 
’Tis  a joke  to  him ; that's  how  I reads  it.  He'd 
bytffri  line  o’  business,  and  not 

be  hanging  s’  much  about  the  village,  turning 
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the  heads — Did  you  see  your  nice-mannered 
gent  making  eyes  at— at  that'n  ?”  (Mr.  Taffey 
gulped  something,  and  shot  out  his  brawny  list 
in  the  direction  of  Katy  *s  twinkling  heels)  “mak- 
ing the  lass  turn  as  red’s  a peony !” 

“ I saw  it,  but  I’m  not  afecrd,”  said  the  mo- 
ther. “ She  don’t  like  it.  That’s  all.” 

“ When  I was  young,”  observed  Mr.  Taffey, 
“when  a young  ’oman  turned  as  red’s  a rose, 
she  did  like  it.” 

“It’s  not  him — Mr.  Rochford.  There  1”  said 
his  wife,  “I  outs  with  it.  Why,  you  blessed  old 
babby ! can’t  you  see  ? It’s  Mr.  Gerald !” 

“ Whe-ee-ew!”  whistled  the  student  of  char- 
acter ; “here’s  a kittle  full ! And  very  hockard 
fishes  they  be.  Coom,  how  is  it  all,  old  ’oman  ? 
Queer  that  I,  as  reads  things  quicker  than  most, 
shouldn’t  have  put  my  finger  on  what  you  sees ! 
The  girl's  took  by  that  haughty,  stuck-up  fellow, 
wot  despises  his  own  father  'cos  he  wan’t  born  a 
lord  ? Is  that  it  ?” 

“ Well,  that’s  a little  of  it,”  replied  his  wife. 
“ I don’t  think  but  ’tis  all  on  liis  side.  Why, 
when  they  passed,  just  now,  the  young  squire 
didn’t  give  her  so  much  as  a look !” 

“ I see.  Do  you  think,  old  ’oman,  nobody  has 
eyes  in  their  heads  but  you  ? lie  doon’t  care  a 
rusty  nail  for  her.  That’s  how  I reads  it,”  said 
Mr.  Taffey. 

“You  reads  it  upside  down,  then,”  replied  his 
helpmate ; “ or  p’raps  you  doon’t  read  far  enough. 
That  means,  he  do  like  the  girl ; that  he’s  afeerd 
of’s  father;  that  Mr.  Rochford  knows  it,  and 
likes  to  let  the  child  see  he  does.  Then,  they  do 
say  that  Mr.  Rochford  an’t  best  friends  with  his 
brother.  Now,  he’s  the  squire’s  favorite,  and  if 
there  come  any  terrible  to-<lo  between  the  father 
and  t’other,  which’s  temper’s  as  bad,  one  as  t’oth- 
er,’’explained  Mrs.  Taffey,  “Mr.  Rochford  might 
come  for  to  be  squire ; and  if  Katy — ” 

‘•That’s  like  readin’  to  the  end  of  the  vollum, 
and  a little  furder,”  replied  Mr.  Taffey.  “Well, 
well,  the  long  and  short  of  it’s  this : I ’ont  have 
these  town  swells — no,  nurrer  one  of  ’em,  squire 
or  lord — a-dancing  ’bout  our  Katy.  I’m  going 
up  to  squire’s  to-morrow — you  lieerd’n  ask  me— 
about  Ten-tree  Meadow,  and  if  I don’t  tell’n — ” 

“Never  be  such  a noggerhead!”  exclaimed 
his  wife,  in  great  alarm.  “Squire  have  been 
very  bad  lately,  that’s  certain.  Something  have 
gone  wrong,  making  his  furies  worse  than  they 
was  ever  know’d  to  be.  Nobody’s  sure  of  him, 
poor  gentleman.  One  moment  as  smooth  as  but- 
ter, the  next  like  a mad  thing.  Don’t  think  of 
speaking  to  him — now  don’t  ye,  Edward.” 

“Take  the  admonition,  oh  vicine  (that  is,  oh 
my  neighbor,  whence  ‘ vicinity’),”  piped  a small 
voice  at  Mr.  Taff'ey’s  elbow'.  It  was  that  ©f  Mr. 
David  Morgan  Aprcece,  the  village  schoolmaster. 

‘ ‘ Isn’t  she  your  ‘ placens  uxor  ?’  ” 

“Well,  she’s  sumraot  in  that  line  o’  business,” 
replied  Mr.  Taffey,  guardedly ; “ ’specially  when 
the  wind’s  nor’east.  We  was  just  talking  of  the 
squire.  My  missis  have  lieerd  he’s  been  in  his 
tempers,  horrid.” 

‘ ‘ Let  him  get  another  wife,”  said  Mr.  Aprcece. 

“ A wife!” 

“While  my  lady  lived,  ” continued  the  school- 
master, “the  squire’s  tantrums  were  few,  and 
over  directly.  They  never  got  beyond  her.  She 
caught  ’em*  like  rats,  or  such  vermin,  and  turned 
'em  out  where  they  couldn’t  hurt  any  body.  My 
wife  called  her  the  squire’s  temper-trap.” 

“ I’ve  seen  her  shut  him  up,”  said  Mr.  Taffey, 

‘ ‘ in  less  than  half  a jiffy' ! She  only  up  with  her 
hand.  Curiousest  thing  I ever  see ! I wanted 
to  try  it  on  my  missis,  but  she  doon’t  give  a man 
a chance.” 

“Get  the  squire  married,  and  all’s  right  again,  ” 
said  Mr.  Apreece. 

“ Well,  I’m  a-goin’  up  to  hall  to-morrow,”  said 
Mr.  Taffey,  “and,  if  squire  asks  my  opinion  on 
the  pint  o’  marriage  I’ll  give’t  him  hot  and  strong. 

I can’t  begin  the  subject,  ’cos  it  doon’t  belong  to 
Ten-tree  Meadow' !” 

“Do  your  best,  then,”  said  Mr.  Apreece, 
laughing.  “ Here  I must  leave  you,  neighbors.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

. As  they  neared  the  little  farm-house,  a figure 
that  had  been  dimly  noticed  Hitting — let  us  rath- 
er say  lurking — among  the  trees  came  to  light, 
in  the  stalwart  person  of  young  Thomas  Fulla- 
tield.  Even  in  his  well-brushed  velveteen  coat, 
and  waistcoat  of  a pattern  so  rich  and  varied  that 
it  might  have  passed  for  an  attempt  to  epitomize 
the  flora  of  South  Wales,  Thomas  looked  every 
cubic  inch  the  lout  he  was.  That  he  was  in  love 
with  Katy,  and  had  as  much  hope  of  winning  her 
as  of  allying  himself  with  the  reigning  house  of 
Britain,  was  written  legibly  upon  his  broad  face. 

Sharp-sighted  Mrs.  Taffey  probably  knew  that, 
and,  if  she  did  not  warn  off  the  unlucky  Thomas, 
her  reasons  were  threefold.  The  matter  had  not 
been  presented  to  her  official  notice.  The  at- 
tempt by  a person  of  Mr.  Fullaficld’s  mental  cal- 
ibre and  general  style  to  win  such  a fay  as  Katy 
deserved  all  the  punishment  disappointment  could 
entail.  Finally,  the  rumor  that  sturdy  Thomas 
Fullafield,  whose  fistic  prowess  was  county- wide, 
w'as  keeping  company  (or  persuading  himself  that 
he  did  so)  with  Katy  Taffey,  was  serviceable  in 
warning  off  many  troublesome  youths  inclined  to 
venture  too  near’ that  pretty  Catherine-wheel. 

Thomas,  however,  was  human.  He  was  also 
practical.  Unlike  those  troubadours  wrho  pre- 
ferred obdurate  mistresses — else  what  would  be- 
come of  their  melodious  despair? — Mr.  Fullafield 
saw  no  fun  in  unrequited  passion.  He  had  now 
been  for  nearly  two  years  dancing — or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  prowling — about  Miss  Taffey. 
Jokes,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  were  being 
cut  at  his  expense.  Thomas  had  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a crisis  of  some  sort ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, throw  ing  an  extra  amount  of  splendor 
into  his  attire,  and  of  sullenness  (meant  for  de- 
termination) into  his  broad  visage,  he  marched, 
as  we  have  seeD,  upon  the  foe. 


At  the  first  sight  of  the  van-guard — Katy — 
Thomas  was  throw'n  into  such  disorder  that  he 
fell  back  upon  the  plantation,  but,  rallying,  was 
the  first  to  commence  the  action. 

“ Momin’,  Miss.” 

“Good -morning,  Mr.  Thomas,”  said  Katy, 
showing  her  pearly  teeth  in  such  wise  that  Thom- 
as’s teeth  danced  in  his  head.  “You’ll  dine  with 
us?  Father’s  just  behind.”  And  she  vanished 
into  the  house. 

Thomas  encountered  the  mhin  hotly  with  his 
usual  duck  and  salutation. 

“ Momin’,  Mrs.  Taffey.  Momin’,  Mr.  Taffey. ” 

Greetings  exchanged,  Mrs.  Taffey  remarked 
(as  though  his  coming  were  a matter  of  course), 
“You’ll  take  a snap  with  us,  Mr.  Thomas?” 
And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  followed 
her  daughter. 

A dreadful  feeling  that  this  one,  of  .many 
“snaps'”  might  be  his  final  one  in  that  house 
kept  Mr.  Fullafield  silent  for  a moment,  when 
the  smith  said : 

“The  women  woon’t  be  ready  yet  a while. 
Coom  and  look  at  the  cow-’us  I’ve  run  up  t’other 
side  the  slush.” 

Thomas  glanced  at  his  own  apparel,  and 
thought  that  this  agreeable  excursion  might 
have  been  more  happily  timed.  There’s  a sea- 
son for  every  tiling,  blush  and  a cow-house  are 
excellent  things  in  their  way,  but  do  not  harmo- 
nize well  with  an  exalted  condition  of  mind ; nor 
is  their  aroma,  though  healthy,  suggestive  of  ten- 
der and  poetic  sentiment.  But  the  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  two  gentlemen 
walked  aw'ay. 

Thomas’s*  great  pale  blue  eyes  would  have 
opened  wider  still  had  he  known  that  the  cow- 
’us  was  a myth,  and  the  smith  no  more  intent 
than  himself  on  soiling  his  Sunday  boots  in  the 
locality  he  had  described.  Mr.  Fullafield  had 
been  the  last  subject  of  conversation  between  Air. 
and  Mrs.  Taffey,  as  they  concluded  their  walk ; 
and  the  former,  like  Thomas,  had  taken  a reso- 
lution. Mr.  Fullafield  had  been  enough  “about 
the  place,”  and  the  worthy  smith,  who  knew  his 
daughter's  feeling,  and  drew  a wide  distinction 
between  an  honest,  though  misplaced,  affection, 
and  a fine-gentleman  caprice  for  a rustic  beauty, 
resolved  to  warn  off  Thomas,  for  his  own  good, 
as  he  wrould  have  done  the  squire’s  sons,  in 
Katy’s  interests. 

Both  strode  on  for  a moment  in  silence.  Then 
Thomas,  fearing  that  the  slush,  to  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  approaching,  might  interfere 
with  the  dialogue,  commenced  it. 

It  was  a peculiarity,  w'ell-known  to  his  friends, 
that  though  Thomas  might  have  been  in  conver- 
sation with  one  of  them  for  an  hour,  he  always 
commenced  any  new  and  interesting  topic  with 
a repetition  of  the  morning  greeting ; conse- 
quently, 

“Momin’,  feotlicr,”  said  Thomas. 

“Mornin’,  Thomas,”  responded  Mr.  Taffey; 
then  making,  so  to  speak,  a butt  at  the  subject, 
added,  “but  I’m  not  thy  feother,  nor  an’t  like 
to  be.” 

“Now,  don’t  ye  say  that,”  said  Thomas,  in 
a choky  voice. 

‘ ‘ I say ’t,  and  I mean ’t ; and  ’tis  for  your  sake 
I doos  say ’t,”  returned  his  companion.  “ Come 
now,  my  lad,  here’s  good  tw'o  year  you’ve  been 
tryin’  to  put  the  shoe  upon  the  wrong  horse,  and 
she  won’t  have  it  at  no  price.”  • 

“ That  ben’t  fair,  I do  say,”  said  Thomas, 
warmly.  “ I've  called  you  feother  ’fore  her  face, 
and  she  never — ” 

“ If  you’d  called  me  your  grandmother  'twould 
ha’  been  all  the  same,”  replied  the  plain-spoken 
smith.  “ Katy  wean’t  ha’  none  o’  thee.” 

“If  Airs.  Taffey  and  yourself  was  to — ” 

“ Stop  a moment,”  said  Air.  Taffey,  halting 
suddenly.  ‘ ‘ Futt  the  twitch  on  Katy  to  make  her 
marry  the  man  she  don’t  want?  Not  if  I knowrs 
it.  Now,  lad,  I doon’t  want  to  qtiar’l  wi’  thee. 
’Twas  natteral  thou  liked’st  our  lass — equal  nat- 
teral  she  didn’t  take  to  thee;  for  though  there 
be  a kist  o’  good  in  thee,  when  one  gets  at  it, 
thou’rt  a bit  thick  in  the  rind.  When  Katy 
marries,  ’twill  be  somethin’  different  from  thee. 
C®om,  now,  you  says  to  yourself,  ‘ Taffey ’s  right,’ 
you  says.  * I’ll  go  wheer  1 11  be  cared  about,  and 
be  looked  up  to,  and  be  made  much  of,  and  have 
trouble  took  concernin’,’”  concluded  Air.  Taffey, 
argumentatively.  “ That’s  how  I reads  you.” 

Air.  Fullafield  did  not  answer.  Iiis  chin  had 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  gorgeous  waistcoat.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  even  the  unconscious  garment  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  shock,  and  that  the  roses  and  sun- 
flowers shot  up  a lurid,  angry  glow,  as  if  they 
said,  “Thomas,  Thomas,  was  it  for  this  that 
such  as  we  were  wrought  and  w'om?” 

What  other  thoughts  passed  through  his  brain 
W'e  (who  have  been  singularly  successful  in  at- 
tachments) can  not  say.  But  w hen  Thomas  did 
look  up,  his  face  was  such  that  the  stout  smith 
involuntarily  recoiled,  and  asked  him  what  w'as 
the  matter. 

“ Alatter ! nothing,”  said  Thomas,  with  a grin. 

“ Nothin’  don't  turn  a man  the  color  of  a biled 
turnip!”  remarked  Air.  Taffey.  “Coom,  my 
lad,  take’t  like  a man.  No  need,  ’cause  you 
can’t  marry  our  Katy,  that  we  shouldn’t  be  good 
neighbors,  ’ said  the  worthy  smith.  “ Coom,  let’s 
trot  home.  I think  we  needn’t  go  to  the  cow- 
’ouse  ?” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Air.  Fullafield. 

“ Then  coom  to  dinner.” 

“I’ve  had  dinner  enow  for  one  day,”  replied 
Thomas.  And  the  expression  that  had  shocked 
the  smith  came  back  into  his  face.  Air.  Taffey 
did  not  press  his  invitation. 

At  the  turn  up  to  the  farm-house  they  parted. 

“ You’ll  coom  up  to  forge  tomorrow,  lad,  with 
a smile  on  your  face,  ’stead  of  a glower  like  bot- 
tled thunder ; and  you’ll  say,  ‘ All  right,  Taffey, 
you  know’d  best.’  That’s  how  I reads  you”  said 
the  smith.  “ But  don’t  coom  early.  I’m  going 
up  to  squh-e's.” 


The  other  turned  round  suddenly. 

‘ * Going  up  to  squire’s ! What  for  ?” 

“That’s  tellin,  replied  Mr.  Taffey,  jocosely, 
and  without  any  real  desire  to  make  a mystery 
of  it.  “P’raps  about  a meadow,  or — or  mar- 
riage,” he  added,  smiling,  as  the  suggestion  of 
the  little  schoolmaster  occurred  to  him. 

Young  Fullafield  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an 
instant,  then,  without  speaking,  turned  and  walk- 
ed away. 

“Going  to  squire’s?  To  talk  o’  marriage?” 
he  muttered.  “ Whose  marriage  ? Hern?  They 
call  her  ‘ my  lady,’  and  they  ’spect  to  make  her 
one.  I’ll  spoil  that  game.”  And  Thomas  shot 
back  at  the  farm  where  his  lost  love  was  inno- 
cently boiling  leeks  for  the  Sunday  dinner  a 
glance  so  fiery  that  it  might  have  ignited  the 
thatch  above  hep. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Mb.  Taffey,  on  presenting  himself  next 
morning  at  the  hall,  was  shown  into  the  study. 
The  squire  had  been  walking  up  and  down  for 
some  minutes.  Now  and  then  he  would  pause 
to  scowl  upward  at  one  or  other  of  the  Vere-Va- 
vasours  that  adorned  the  wall,  whose  self-com- 
placent but  rather  vacant  faces  returned  the  look 
with  delightful  indifference.  There  w as  another 
picture,  a gay,  gallant  wooing,  or  affecting  to 
w'oo,  a peasant  girl,  and  this  appeared  to  be  a 
favorite  of  Mr.  Hurbandine’s ; for,  as  he  gazed, 
the  hard  expression  faded  from  his  countenance, 
and  gave  way  to  an  approving  smile. 

“Ten- tree  Meadow  is  yours  from  Lady-day,” 
he  called  out  the  moment  Mr.  Taffey’s  nose  was 
visible  within  the  door.  “ That’s  settled.  Now 
come  and  look  at  this.” 

Air.  Taffey  looked,  and  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  young  lady  was  a nice,  modest- 
mannered  young  woman,  sure  enough,  while  the 
gentleman  showed  a good  fall  in  the  back,  and 
blood  (he  thought)  about  the  pasterns. 

“ Right,  Taffey,”  said  the  squire.  “He  had 
blood,  and,  booby  as  he  looks,  was  a gentleman, 
which  is  more,”  he  muttered,  “than  I would 
say  of  all  his  kin.  lie  lost,  to  Aiiss  Sukey 
Bubbs,  the  cotter’s  daughter,  his  heart,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  al>out  the  size  of  a marrow- 
fat pea.  But  it  proved  bigger;  he  married  her.” 

“Good  luck  to  ’em!”  cried  the  honest  smith, 
as  cordially  as  if  the  pair  had  been  just  starting 
on  their  wedding -tour.  “They  was  happy,  I 
hope,  Sir?” 

“ Alerry  as  grasshoppers  their  livelong  days,” 
said  the  squire.  “They’ve  been  dead  these  fifty 
years ; but  all  the  fun  of  the  family  died  out  of 
it  with  Sukey  Bubbs,  that  is,  Lady  Vavasour, 
the  cotter's  daughter.  They've  been  a dull  lot 
since,  proud  as  peacocks,  and  as  worthless,”  he 
added,  sinking  his  voice  as  before.  “ Our  blood 
ik  too  good,  Taffey;  there’s  the  secret  of  it.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  think  but  that  perpetiwal 
breeding  in-and-in  an’t  no  good  in  the  end,”  re- 
marked the  smith.  “ A cross  that  do  give  sub- 
stance— ” 

“That’s  a n ice-browed  lassie  of  yours,  Taffey,” 
said  the  squire,  suddenly  changing  his  topic. 

“So  I’ve  lieerd ’m  say,”  returned  the  smith, 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  hadn’t  quite  made  up  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject. 

“Blue  eyes  and  cherry  lips  are  rather  abund- 
ant in  our  neighborhood,  I think,”  continued 
Air.  Ilurbandine.  “Aly  wife  used  to  tell  me 
the  Llbwyddcoed  girls  were  as  good  and  modest 
as  they  were  pretty.” 

“They  ’as  good  mothers,”  said  Mr.  Taffey, 
significantly.  “That’s  how  I reads  it.” 

“ Right.  They  can  not  be  too  careful.  Dan- 
ger’s every  where,  ” remarked  the  squire.  * ‘ These 
young  fellows,  boy-guardsmen  and  the  like,  who 
do  me  the  honor  to  come  down,  with  my  sons, 
to  recruit  their  exhausted  frames  with  whole- 
some food  and  twelve  o’clock  bed,  won’t  disdain 
to  chuck  a country  chin.” 

“It’s  weny  kind  of  ’em,  I’m  sure,  squire!” 
said  Air.  Taffey,  his  eyes  glistening  with  his  own 
warm  speech. 

“Kind!” 

“ Seeing  ’tis  a game  we  don’t  play  at  in  these 
parts,”  explained  the  smith;  and  guardsmen’s 
heads  an’t  quite  so  hard  as  our  fists,  if  they 
come  to  disagree.” 

“ You  speak  warmly.  Have  you  any  thing  to 
complain  of  in  that  way?”  demanded  the  squire. 

“ Yes,  Sir,  I have,”  was  the  frank  reply.  But 
then  he  hesitated. 

“Out  with  it,  man!”  said  Air.  Ilurbandine, 
his  face  assuming  the  expression  recognized  as 
indicative  of  an  approaching  “squall.” 

While  Air.  Taffey  still  stood,  silently  debating 
w hether  he  would  speak  what  was  in  his  mind 
or  no,  the  squire  pointed  to  a writing-table. 

“Look  at  those  scrawls.  Do  you  know  the 
hand?  No,”  he  continued,  hastily;  and,  strid- 
ing across  the  room,  he  crumpled  up  the  letters, 
stud,  flung  them  in  a heap  on  the  fire.  “ Look 
you,  Taffey,  sundry  nameless  individuals,  whose 
pothooks  it  has  cost  me  an  hour’s  labor  to  de- 
cipher, accuse  me  of  sanctioning  (I  presume,  by 
my  non-interference)  acts  of  impertinence  anil 
intrusion  on  the  part  of  my  London  guests — my 
sons,  I take  it,  included— which,  if  persisted  in, 
may  lead  to  painful  consequences,  and,  at  the 
least,  engender  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  happily  subsisted  between 
the  tenantry  and  the  hall.  This,  in  plain  En- 
glish, and  with  a certain  regard  to  grammar  and 
significance,  is  the  purport  of  the  letters  I have 
destroyed.  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“Tan’t  such  as  I can  tell,  squire,”  replied 
Air.  Taffey.  “Howsoever,  what  I doos  know 
I’ll  say.  First  place,  I can’t  make  out  who’s 
been  and  written  them  letters.  There’s  not 
many  of  us  as  doos  much  in  that  way,  ’cept  my 
wissiney.” 

• * Your  what  ?” 

“Aly  neighbor,”  translated  Air.  Tafftey,  “ Da- 
vid Apreece.  It  wan’t  him.  He  an’t  the  man 


for  to  w-rite  any  thing  he  ’oodn’t  put  his  name  to; 
and  in  very  big  letters,  too,  specially  his  capital 
A’s.  It’s  a great  thing,  squire,  is  hedication.” 

Air.  Ilurbandine  admitted  that  it  had  its  ad- 
vantageous side ; but,  at  present,  willed  Air.  Taf- 
fey to  keep  to  the  point.  Had  he,  or  not,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  villagers  had  taken  offense  at 
some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  visitors  at 
the  hall?  And  what  did  he,  Taffey,  mean  by- 
saying  that  he  himself  had  cause  to  complain  ? * 
Thus  urged,  the  smith  blurted  out  the  truth. 
It  so  happened  that  the  valley  and  hamlet  of 
Llbwyddcoed  were,  as  the  squire  had  hinted, 
rather  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  rustic 
damseldom.  Many,  down  to  the  lowest  cottage 
class,  boasted  respectable  descent ; and  all,  as  is 
noticeable  in  parts  of  the  principality,  showed 
tokens  of  a haughty  and  independent  spirit,  es- 
pecially toward  those  who  used  them  with  what 
they  regarded  as  undue  familiarity.  The  manlv 
squire  approved  and  fostered  this  feeling;  and 
nothing  was  more  calculated  to  evoke  his  anger 
than  any  complaint  like  those  addressed  to  him 
by  his  anonymous  correspondents.  We  can  not 
be  surprised  that  Mr.  Taffey,  aw  are  of  this,  con- 
fessed, with  a reluctance  and  embarrassment  un- 
usual with  him,  that  there  teas  something  in  the 
alleged  grievance  that  needed  to  be  put  to  rights. 
Gentlemen  of  polished  aspect,  with  whiskers  of 
paly  gold,  shooting-coats  of  fashionable  design, 
and  highly  condescending  manners,  had  discov- 
ered picturesque  beauties  in  the  little  hamlet, 
which  had  escaped  less  observant  visitors.  A 
lounge  and  a smoke  in  the  immediate  purlieus 
of  Llbwyddcoed  had  grown  to  be  an  apparent 
necessity  with  the  squire’s  male  guests.  Famil- 
iarity with  danger  leads  to  contempt  of  it.  De- 
spite their  habitual  reserve  and  self-respect,  the 
rustic  belles  soon  began  to  notice,  without  alarm, 
the  Honorable  Tom  Castleton’s  singular  predi- 
lection for  hollyhocks,  and  receive,  without  re- 
sentment, my  young  Lord  Leatherhead’s  humble 
request  for  information  respecting  the  manufac- 
ture of  goats’-milk  cheese.  What  harm  could 
there  possibly  be  in  youths  who,  even  in  depraved 
London,  could  maintain  a pure  and  healthy  af- 
fection for  hollyhocks  and  cheese  ? We  need  not 
follow  up  the  story  pace  by  pace.  The  curly 
whisker  and  the  flattering  tongue  carried  the  day 
— until,  on  the  part  of  fathers,  brothers,  anil 
sweet-hearts,  jealousy  and  distrust  succeeded  to 
gratified  pride.  There  had  been  one  or  two  se- 
rious disturbances;  and  it  was  understood,  in 
the  village,  that,  among  other  individuals  “cau- 
tioned,” my  Lord  Leathcrhead  had  been  openly 
requested  to  complete  his  dairy  education  else- 
w-here ; while  the  Honorable  Tom  Castleton  was 
in  the  receipt  of  almost  daily  invitations  of  a pu- 
gilistic character,  whieh  it  had  become  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  decline. 

Such  was  the  sqbstance  of  Air.  Taffey’s  repre- 
sentations, which  could  scarcely  have  been  given 
in  his  own  words,  without  retarding  the  narra- 
tive. As  he  spoke,  the  gloom  deepened  on  his 
hearer’s  face,  and  a lurid  gleam,  as  the  squire 
raised  his  eyes  for  an  instant  and  dropped  them 
again,  showed  that  a storm-burst  was  at  hand. 
He  was  striving  against  his  own  rising  passion. 

“You — you  spoke  of  yourself,  Taffey,”  he 
said,  in  a stifled  voice.  “Let  me  understand 
that  none  of  these  lisping  jack-puddings  have  in- 
sulted her — your  pretty  Katy,  I mean  ?” 

The  smith’s  forehead  flushed.  He  hesitated. 
“Speak  out,  man !”  said  the  squire.  (An  idea 
seemed  to  flash  upon  him.)  “Aly  sons!  Do 
they — does  either  of  them — dare — ? I see  it  is 
so.  Which  ?”  he  thundered,  starting  up. 

His  imperious  tone  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
sturdy  smith. 

“ Mr.  Rochford,  then,”  he  shouted,  in  a voice 
as  loud  as  the  squire’s,  “ since  you  must  have  it. 
He’s  dawdling  and  dodging  about  our  place  more 
than  I and  my  missis  like— or  the  girl,  either, 
for  that  matter.  I was  thinking  of  speaking  to 
one  or  t’other  of  you ; and  now  you’ve  heerd  it, 
why,  take  notice  on  it.” 

And  Air.  Taffey  caught  up  his  hat. 

Nothing  checks  a man  s passion  more  effectu- 
ally than  the  unexpectedly  finding  his  interlocu- 
tor in  a greater  passion  still. 

The  squire  grew  pale  and  quiet,  and  re-seated 
himself  in  his  chair. 

“Leave  me  now,  my  man.  Go,  my  old 
friend,”  he  continued,  quickly.  “I  will  see  to 
this  matter.  There  shall  be  no  more  cause  of 
complaint.  I have  known  your  pretty  Katy  as 
the  best-behaved,  as  she  is  the  prettiest,  girl  in 
all  the  county.  She  and  I have  been  friends 
from  her  cradle.  Sukey  Bubbs— Lady  Vavasour, 

I mean— must  have  been  Katy  herself  at  fifteen. 
No  fopling  that  bears  my  name,  and  is  ashamed 
of  it,  shall  turn  her  pretty  head,  and  torment  her 
innocent  heart,  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
hour!  Leave  it  to  me.” 

‘ ‘ ’Twas  as  precious  near  a blow  up  between 
us  as  ever  I see,”  thought  Air.  Taffey,  as  he 
walked  home ; “ but  I’ve  shod’n  nicely  ail  round, 
and  he’ll  do  for  a while.  Squire’s  not  so  wicious, 
and  tenderer  in  the  mouth  than  he  was — least- 
wise, with  a good  hand  upon  him.  Hallo! 
School  up  already,  wissiney?”  he  added,  as  the 
little  schoolmaster  skipped  across  the  road  and 
joined  him. 

“ We  begin  betimes,  you  see,”  said  Air. 
Apreece.  ‘ ‘ ‘ Diluculo  surgere, ’ you  know. ’’ 

“No  great  luck  in  going  to  a surgery;  I should 
think,”  remarked  Air.  Taffey. 

“You’ve  arranged  that  matter  with  the 
squire  ?”  inquired  the  schoolmaster,  with  a smile. 
“What  matter,  wissiney?” 

“About  his  marrying  again,  you  know.” 

“ We  was  talkin’  of  summot  else,”  replied  Air. 
Taffey,  “ but,  now  you  speak  of  it — ” 

He  stood  still  suddenly,  and  looked  in  the  oth- 
er's face  with  a curious  expression. 

“ Now  I speak  of  it — ” prompted  Air.  Apreece. 
“I’ve  seen  onlikelier  things  come  to  pass,” 
said  the  smith.  An<l  they  parted. 
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THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

The  latest  news  from  Japan  indicates  that  the 
revolution  organized  to  oppose  the  liberal  and 
civilizing  policy  of  Stots  Bashi,  the  late  Tycoon, 
in  regard  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  which  was 
inaugurated  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  treaty  ports  of  Hiogo  and  Osaca,  is  of 
the  most  serious  character,  and  one  which  is  to 
affect  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  commercial 
interests  of  even'  country  trading  with  the  East. 
And  in  view  of  their  geographical  situation  and 
present  commercial  and  maritime  adventures  in 
that  direction,  it  particularly  interests  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  loss  of  Admiral  Bell 
by  drowning  on  the  bar  of  Osaca  also  serves  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  public  to  the  facts  of 
the  Japanese  revolution. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  foreign  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  begun  in  Japan  many 
years  since  by  the  merchants,  and  it  was  opposed 
hy  the  large  land-owners.  In  fact,  it  is  a strug- 
gle between  commercial  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests. The  late  Tycoon,  Stots  Bahiii,  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  ablest  of  Japan  statesmen, 
although  the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  families 
of  Japan,  and  a prince  of  the  realm  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  inclined  to  the  policy 
of  the  merchants,  and  made  a treaty  with  several 
European  powers,  by  which  he  agreed  to  throw 
open  the  ports  of  Hiogo  and  Osaca  to  foreign 
commerce  on  January  1 (our  January  25),  1863. 
But  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Empire  at  this 
time  prevented,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  was 
deferred  until  January  1 , 1 808. 

In  the  mean  time  the  revolutionists  were  silently 
preparing  to  prevent  this  happy  consummation, 
and  as  the  day  approached  for  the  carrying  out 
the  chief  feature  of  the  treaty,  the  agricultural 
or  Damios  party,  under  the  lead  of  the  Princes 
Satsema,  Chosiu,  and  Toso,  became  so  threat- 
ening in  their  demonstrations  that  Stots  Bashi 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  a startling  coup  d'etat. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  abdication  of  the  throne, 
and  the  restoration  to  it  of  a dynasty  which  had 
been  virtually  deposed  three  hundred  years  ago. 
This,  if  successful,  changes  materially  the  form 
of  the  Japanese  Government.  Heretofore  the 
Tycoon  has  been  chosen  from  one  of  four  houses 
' which  have  controlled  the  country ; henceforth 
the  throne  hereditary  successors  enjoy  actual 
control  of  the  government. 

The  accession  to  power  of  the  new,  or  rather 
the  old  Emperor,  who  is  called,  not  the  Tycoon, 
but  the  Mikado,  at  once  changed  the  status  of 
affairs ; and  the  rival  powers  began  to  employ 
their  influences  upon  him,  to  win  him  to  their 
cause.  But  those  of  the  commercial  party  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  strongest.  Instead  of 
changing  the  former  Tycoon’s  policy,  the  Mikado 
approved  of  and  advocated  it,  and  not  only  ap- 
pointed .Stots  Bashi  commander-iu-chief  of  the 
Imperial  army  (which,  by-the-way,  that  sagacious 
individual  reorganized  in  1866,  augmenting  it  to 
80,0(J0  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers, 
and  employing  a number  of  Erench  oflicers  to  in- 
struct the  commanders),  but  made  him  his  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  as  well,  and  specially  in- 
structed him  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Damios  rushed  to  arms 
and  mustered  their  army,  which  nominally  con- 
sists of  870,000  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry,  but 
which  will  not  in  reality  aggregate  nearly  so  much. 
Satslma  and  his  adherents  made  a sudden  in- 
road upon  the  city  of  Miaco,  where  the  court  of 
the  Mikado  is  held,  and  captured  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  who  is  a child  of  only  nine  years  of 
age.  The  late  Tycoon  was  forced  to  fly  for  safe- 
ty, and  at  once  took  refuge  in  Osaca,  where  he 
gathered  his  army  about  him,  and  where  he  at 
once  began  the  operations  already  stated  in  pre- 
vious issues  of  this  paper.  The  clear  est  indica- 
tion of  the  success  thus  far  of  the  commercial 
party  is,  that  the  ports  have  been  opened  and  so 
remain  in  spite  of  the  reported  successes  of  the 
rebellious  Damios,  and  the  defeat  and  flight  to 
Jeddo  of  the  Tycoon.  The  last  news  brings  in- 
formation of  a written  assurance  of  the  Mikado 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  shall  be  enforced. 

A brief  account  of  the  two  ports  about  which 
the  two  parties  are  contending  will  be  interesting. 
Osaca  is  the  third  city  of  the  Empire,  has  a pop- 
ulation of  between  800,000  and  400,000,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  five  cities  now  open  to  foreign  ti^idc. 
It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  mid  may  just- 
ly boast  of  the  cleanliness  of  its  broad,  straight 
streets.  Numerous  canals,  cressed  by  200  bridges, 
penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  " The  houses, 
generally,  are  small  and  mean  and  decayed-look- 
ing, but  the  temples  devoted  to  the  jvorship  of 
Buddha  are  large  and  handsome.  The  most  re- 
markable structure  at  Osaca,  and  indeed  in  Ja- 
pan, is  the  Tycoon’s  Castle.  It  is  an  immense 
fortification  300  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  a contribution  of  hewn  stones  from 
every  prince  of  the  Empire.  Most  of  these 
stones  are  of  colossal  proportions,  and  our  artist 
in  that  country,  Mr.  Frederick.  G.-S.  Melbye, 
says  he  noticed  many  which  could  not  have  been 
less  than  30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide  and  13  feet 
thick.  The  merchants  of  Osaca  are  the  first  in’ 
Japan,  and  control  the  capital  of  the  country, 
which  flows  for  investment  to  Osaca  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  just  as  the  same  clement  of 
power  in  this  country  gravitates  toward  New 
Vork.  It  has  been  well  known  for  years  that 
the  business  capital  of  Yeddo,  Yokohama,  and 
Nagasaki  came  from  Osaca,  ar.d  it  was  this  fact 
which  has  made  the  foreign  merchants  so  anx- 
ious to  get  admission  to  Osaca. 

Osaca  has  a very  bad  anchorage,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  Hiogo  has  been  named  in  the 
treaty  as  the  port  of  Osaca.  It  is  a small  place, 
with  no  claims  to  notice  other  than  in  this  con- 
nection. It  has  a good  anchorage,  where  ves- 
sels can  lie  in  safety  in  all  weathers. 

The  opening  oLthese.  ports  was  accompanied 
by  a deplorable  Ui£fcl44tE£  SeaUfof  Admiral 


Bell,  Lieutenant  Reed,  and  several  of  their 
boat’s  crew.  Mr.  Melbye,  who  furnishes  the 
splendid  illustration  on  pages  216  and  217  of  the 
funeral  of  the  Admiral,  also  sends  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death : 

In  order  to  inaugurate  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
the  new  era  in  the  intercourse  of  Japan  with  foreign 
countries,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  H.  Bull,  commaud- 
ing  the  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
assembled  off  these  ports  as  many  of  the  vessels  of  his 
command  as  could  be  spared  from  the  rest  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  Admiral  himself,  with  the  flag-ship  Hart- 
f<rrd,  sloons  Iroqiuri*  and  Oneida,  and  gun-boats  Mon- 
ocac’j  and  Aroontook,  remaiued  at  Hiogo  on  the  1st  of 
January,  and  celebrated  the  day  by  dressing  ship  and 
a salute  of  21  guns  from  each  vessel ; while  the  like 
honors  were  paid  at  Osaca  by  the  sloop  Shenandoah, 
the  booming  of  whose  heavy  guns  was  distinctly  heard 
at  Hiogo,  tw  elve  miles  off. 

A few  days  later  the  Admiral  moved  the  greater 
part  of  his  squadron  to  Osaca,  with  the  double  view 
of  impressing  the  natives  by  a display  of  power,  and 
of  holding  personal  intercourse  with  our  minister, 
General  van  Valkkkbcbgix,  then  residing  at  that 
capital.  The  wind  for  several  days  after  our  arrival 
blew  in  heavy  gales  from  the  eastward  and  sent  in  a 
tremendous  sea  upon  the  bar,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  in  going  up  to  the  city.  By  the  11th  the  gale 
had  somewhat  abated ; hut  although  a heavy  sea  was 
still  running  the  Admiral  deteimined  to  cross  the  bar. 
Accordingly,  at  a quarter  past  nine  a.m.,  he  left  the 
ship  in  ins'  barge  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Reed  ; and,  sad  to  relate,  in  just  twenty 
minutes  from  that  time,  the  boat  swamped  on  the 
bar,  and  of  fifteen  persons  that  were  in  her  all  per- 
ished but  three  seamen.  The  whole  terrible  catas- 
trophe took  place  under  our  very  eyes— in  fact,  the  of- 
ficer of  the  deck  had  his  glass  fixed  on  the  boat  when 
she  went  over.  Not  a moment  was  lost  in  dispatch- 
ing boats  to  the  rescue,  although  so  heavy  a sea  was 
running  that  the  first  boat  lowered  was  swamped 
alongside.  With  equal  promptness  the  other  ships 
sent  their  boats  to  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  in  less 
time  than  would  have  been  deemed  possible,  seven  or 
eight  of  the  latter  w ere  executing  their  errand  of  mer- 
cy in  the  dangerous  wraters  of  the  bar. 

The  same  afternoon  the  body  of  the  Admiral  was 
recovered  and  brought  on  board,  nis  watch  was 
found  to  have  stopped  at  25  minutes  to  10,  showing 
that  the  catastrophe  took  place  exactly  20  minutes 
from  the  time  he  left  the  ship. 

The  surviving  seamen  state  that  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  bar  a heavy  sea  caused  the  barge  to 
broach  to,  and  an  instant  after  a still  heavier  one 
came  on  board  and  turned  her  completely  over, 
throwing  all  hands  into  the  water.  The  Admiral, 
Lieutenant  Ref.o,  and  several  of  the  crew  succeeded 
in  getting  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  clung  to  the 
keel,  until,  chilled  by  the  cold  and  stunned  by  the 
surf,  they  were  forced  to  let  go  their  hold.  In  loss 
than  five  minutes  from  the  sw-ampiug  of  the  boat  all 
were  washed  off  but  one  man,  who  had  strength 
enough  to  maintain  his  grasp  and  was  eventually  res- 
cued. One  of  the  men  washed  off  was  saved  by  seiz- 
ing an  oar,  but  when  picked  up  was  nearly  exhausted. 
The  third  man  wrho  escaped  was  washed  quite  out  of 
the  boat  when  she  capsized,  but  contrived  to  get  hold 
of  three  oars  w'hich  ne  tied  together  with  a muffler 
from  around  his  neck,  and  was  thus  kept  afloat  un- 
til one  of  the  boats  relieved  him  from  his  perilous  sit- 
uation. 

All  the  bodies  were  ultimately  recovered,  and  on  the 
12th  we  returned  with  heavy  hearts  to  Hiogo.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  the  14th.  A sadder  or  more 
solemn  sight  of  the  kind  was  never  witnessed.  Thirty- 
three  boats  formed  in  three  lines  abreast  left  the  side 
of  the  Hartford  at  a given  signal,  and  with  drooping 
colors  moved  slowly  toward  the  beach.  The  English 
boats  were  on  the  left,  the  American  on  the  right, 
while  in  the  middle  were  those  containing  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  former  shipmates  and  friends.  On 
reaching  the  shore  a procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cemetery  in  the  following  order:  First 
marched  the  marines  of  the  squadron  with  reversed 
arms,  followed  by  the  flue  band  of  H.  B.  M.’s  steamer 
Ocean;  next  came  the  coffins,  each  covered  with  the 
Jack  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  sturdy  seamen ; 
and  last  of  all  a long  train  consisting  of  British  and 
American  officers,  sailors,  and  citizens  of  all  nation- 
alities. Four  English  and  as  many  American  captains 
officiated  as  pall-bearers  to  the  Admiral.  Minute-guns 
were  tired  from  the  Hartford,  Shenandoah,  Iroquou, 
and  Oneida,  during  the  movement  of  the  procession 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and  thence  to  the  place  of 
interment.  The  beautiful  service  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  read  at  the  grave  in  a most  impressive 
manner  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Hartford,  assisted  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  Ocean , and  after  three  volleys  had 
been  fired  by  the  marines  as  a last  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friends  the  sad  assem- 
blage slowly  dispersed  to  their  respective  ships. 

Tue  following  are  the  names  of  the  men  who  con- 
stituted the  barge’s  crew  at  the  time  of  the  accident : 
Henry  Ernest,  Charles  Baldwin,  Thomas  Davis,  Olaff 
Holmburg,  Moses  Redmond,  John  Peterson,  Patrick 
Deveney,  John  Churo,  Samuel  C.  Van  Vliet,  William 
Riggett,  Edward  Nichols,  John  U.  8mall,  Bernard 
Reddy.  Of  these  Deveney,  Churo,  and  Van  Vliet  were 
saved. 


JACK  OSBORNE’S  WOOING. 

A TALE  OF  THE  SEA-COAST. 

A lovely  afternoon ! The  sun  was  shining 
brightly  forth  from  an  unclouded  sky  upon  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  leaped  and 
frolicked  in  very  joyousness  of  spirit ; it  seemed 
stirred  up  by  the  cool  salt  breeze  blowing  in 
upon  the  land.  The  exact  locality  matters  not. 
It  was  somewhere  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
cliff-bound  coast  of  England.  The  scenery  was 
perfect  of  its  kind.  On  one  side,  inland,  were 
waving  woods,  green  fields,  and  sparkling  rivu- 
lets, with  lowing  herds  chewing  the  cud  beside 
them.  The  lofty  turf-covered  downs  were  dot- 
ted over  with  numerous  flocks  of  white  fleecy 
sheep,  while  on  the  other  side  the  high  cliffs  and 
dark  rocks  projected  out  Into  the  sea,  forming  a 
succession  of  small  bays  and  inlets,  in  which  so 
much  consists  the  picturesque  beauty  of  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

On  the  summit  of  the  gunny  downs  walked  a 
young  man  in  the  dress  of  a naval  officer,  and 
by  his  side,  resting  on  his  arm,  was  a girl  worthy 
to  be  the  presiding  goddess  of  a scene  so  lovely. 
She  was  delicately  fair,  with  light  hair,  just 
tinged  with  an  auburn  hue,  and  eyes  of  azure 
pure  as  the  sea  she  gazed  on,  and  her  costume 
simple  in  the  extreme.  The  couple  had  pro- 
ceeded up  along  a valley  from  a pretty  little  cot- 
tage which  lay  ensconced  snugly  amidst  a grove 
of  trees,  and  protected  by  the  high  ground  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  from  the  wintry  gales  which 
blow  from  it.  They  had  walked  on  for  some 
distance  w ithout  speaking,  when  the  young  lady 
turned  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  youth,  appar- 
ently to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  silence.  Wheth- 
er the  soft  tranquillity  of  the  scene  influenced 
him,  or  the  gentle  gaze  of  those  bright  eyes,  it  is 
difficult  to  say;  but  he  immediately  opened  his 
mouth  and  commenced  a series  of  expressions  so 
incoherent  that  the  maiden  herself  did  not  ap- 


pear to  comprehend  them,  till  he  concluded  by 
one  sufficiently  explicit  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  rest.  It  was,  “Fanny,  I 
love  you.  Will  you  marry  me  ?” 

The  words,  however,  did  not,  it  seemed,  give 
the  fair  girl  the  satisfaction  it  might  have  been 
expected  they  would  have  done,  for  instantly  and 
unconsciously  withdrawing  her  arm  from  that  of 
her  companion,  she  answered:  “I  am  sorry. 
Jack,  very  sorry,  to  hear  yon  say  this.  I thought 
you  knew  that  my  regard  for  you  was  as  a sister 
for  a brother,  as’  I fancied  yours  was  for  me — 
such  as  would  never  allow  thoughts  of  marriage 
to  enter  your  head.  You  know  that  I am  ro- 
mantic, as  it  is  called,  and  you  ought  to  know 
that  I am  never  likely  to  give  my  heart  to  any 
man,  except  I can  look  up  to  him  and  respect 
him  as  a being  superior  to  myself — except  he  has 
done  some  gallant  deed  to  win  my  admiration  as 
well  as  that  of  the  world.  No,  Jack,  utter  not 
those  words  again;  forget  that  you  have  pro- 
nounced them,  as  I soon  shall,  and  we  shall  be 
as  happy  in  each  other’s  society  as  we  have  hith- 
erto been,  without  thinking  of  such  folly.”  She 
ceased,  and  turned  away  her  head. 

“Then  are  you  never  likely  to  return  my  de- 
voted, my  unwavering  affection?”  exclaimed  the 
young  seaman  in  a tone  of  anguish.  “Or — oh 
pardon  me  for  the  question ! — do  you,  Fanny, 
love  another?” 

“No,  indeed,  Jack,  I do  not,”  she  answered 
with  a light  laugh — perhaps  it  was  a little  forced. 
“I  will  answer  your  rather  impertinent  question 
with  the  candor  you  deserve.  My  heart  is  as 
free  as  the  breeze  which  plays  upon  the  ocean. 
That  must  satisfy  you.  You  must  be  conscious 
that  you  have  done  nothing  to  enchain  it.  Y'ou 
are  a very  good  seaman,  and  a very  respectable 
officer,  I have  always  heard.  You  can  haul 
ropes,  go  aloft,  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  and  possess 
all  other  sorts  of  nautical  accomplishments,  I 
dare  say  ; but  you  have  never  boarded  an  ene- 
my’s ship,  stormed  a fort,  nor  even  seen  a shot 
tired  in  anger,  that  I knowr  of;  you  never  jump- 
ed overboard  to  save  a man,  or  even  a drowning 
monkey,  that  I am  aware  of ; in  fact,  Jack,  you 
have  done  nothing  to  win  a young  lady’s  heart 
like  mine,  at  all  events ; and  if  my  sex  would  but 
exert  their  prerogative,  you  would  receive  the 
same  answer  to  a like  question  from  all.  I am 
sorry  to  give  you  pain,  cousin,  but  I speak  what 
I feel  and  think.  If  woman  never  gave  her  heart 
except  to  him  who  had  won  it  by  some  noble 
deed  of  valor,  generosity,  charity,  or  self-sacrifice, 
there  would  be  fewer  useless  characters  in  the 
world,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  complaints 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  And  now,  Mister 
Jack,  I must  return  home.” 

They  spoke  not  another  word  till  they  reached 
the  garden-gate  of  the  little  cottage  in  the  val- 
ley. The  young  lady  then  put  out  her  hand, 
saying,  quietly : 

“Good-by,  Cousin  Jack.  We  part  friends, 
as  we  have  always  been : so  go  home,  and  for- 
get all  about  it.” 

Before  the  young  sailor  could  answer  Fanny 
Ashford  had  disappeared  in  a turn  of  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Poor  Jack  Osborne  did  not,  however,  follow 
her  advice,  for  instead  of  returning  to  his  home, 
which  was  some  miles  along  the  shore,  he  lin- 
gered long  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage, 
whence  he  could  obtain  a sight  even  of  the  light 
in  her  window,  lie  had  not  determination  to 
tear  himself  from  the  spot.  He  thoHght  over  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her.  So  completely  occupied  was 
he  with  his  reflections  that  he  did  not  observe 
the  entire  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
weather  since  the  sun  had  set.  lie  was  aroused 
from  his  reverie  by  finding  his  hat  blown  off'  his 
head  by  a violent  gust  which  came  in  from  the 
sea,  and  had  it  not  caught  in  a blackberry-busli 
close  under  his  lee,  he  would  probably  have  been 
compelled  to  return  without  it.  The  dark  clouds 
w ere  chasing  each  other  rapidly  through  the  sky, 
the  wind  whistled  loud  and  mournfully ; indeed, 
he  soon  discovered  that  a furious  gale  was  blow- 
ing, though  he  still  continued  wandering  around 
the  same  spot,  the  weather  in  consonance  with 
his  feelings,  till  some  heavy  drops  of  rain  warn- 
ed him  of  the  folly  of  his  behavior,  fr  lowly  and 
unwillingly  he  commenced  his  homeward  way. 
He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  when  his 
ears  were  startled  by  the  dull  reports  of  guns 
fired  at  intervals.  They  seemed  like  signals  of 
distress  fired  from  a ship  at  sea.  He  listened  at- 
tentively, then  hurried  to  the  edge  of  the  nearest 
cliff.  There  he  stood  for  some  time  straining 
his  eye  to  pierce  the  darkness,  till  lie  was  certain 
he  coidd  distinguish  tke  flashes,  while  the  re- 
ports appeared  to  come  nearer  and  nearer.  Sud- 
denly several  guns  were  discharged  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

“Good  Heavens!”  he  exclaimed,  “she  must 
be  on  the  Black  Reef,  and  every  soul  will  perish. 
No.  Let  me  see — what’s  the  hour  ? Ah,  it  is 
nearly  dead  low-water  just  now,  and  it  will  be 
almost  smooth  inside  the  reef.  If  the  people  on 
board  her  know  that  they  may  launch  their  boats 
or  a raft,  or  even  swim  on  shore ; but  they  prob- 
ably do  not.  If  they  wait  for  the  morning,  ex- 
cept the  gale  should  abate  as  suddenly  as  it  has 
commenced,  which  there  is  no  prospect  of,  every 
soul  must  be  lost.  ” 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Jack  Osborne  wound  his 
way  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  cliffs  by  a well- 
known  path  to  the  beach.  He  there  found  sev- 
eral fishermen,  whose  cottages  were  at  hand,  and 
who  had,  like  himself,  been  attracted  to  tke  spot 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  though  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  had  resorted 
thither  more  in  expectation  of  the  w aifs  which 
the  sea  might  cast  on  shore  than  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  assistance  to  the  hapless  beings  on 
the  wreck. 

“ Hillo,  Tom  Hansard,  is  that  you,  my  man  ?” 
exclaimed  the  young  sailor  as  he  reached  the 
shore,  addressing  a stout  fisherman  who  was 


| looking  earnestly  seaward ; “ w hereabouts  is  the 
vessel  that  was  tiring  just  now?” 

“On  the  Black  Reef,  no  doubt,  Sir,”  was  the 
answer. 

“ And  if  the  people  on  board  her  remain  thei  e 
without  assistance  they  will  be  lost,”  cried  Jack 
Osborne,  in  an  eager  tone. 

“ It’s  veiy  true.  Sir,”  answered  the  fisherman ; 
“but  it  can  not  be  helped.” 

“But  I say  it  can  be  helped,”  exclaimed  the 
young  man  with  animation.  “Now,  if  you  and 
three  other  active  hands  will  launch  one  of  your 
boats  and  accompany  me,  we  will  carry  a haw  ser 
out  to  the  vessel,  and  get  all  the  people  on  shore 
oyer  the  reef  before  the  tide  rises.  Here  are 
eight  sovereigns  in  my  purse,  which  shall  l:c 
yours  whether  we  succeed  or  not ; and  as  for 
the  danger,  there’s  none,  if  we  are  quick  about 
the  work.  Remember,  it’s  now  neap-tide  mid 
dead  low-water,  so  there'll  be  no  sea  of  any  con- 
sequence to  hurt  us.” 

“We’d  go  without  the  money.  Mister  Os- 
borne,” said  another  fisherman,  who  had  been 
attracted  to  the  spot ; “ but  our  wrives  and  littlo 
ones,  and — ” 

“Well,  here’s  the  money — leave  that  with 
them,  but  be  quick  about  it,”  cried  the  young 
officer,  impatiently.  “There’s  no  danger,  I tell 
you  ; and  you  can  not  be  such  arrant  cow  ards  as 
to  allow  a whole  ship’s  company  to  perish  for  fear 
of  w etting  your  jackets.  If  you  are,  I shall  go 
alone,  though  I fear  I shall  do  little  good  with- 
out help.  I suppose  some  of  you  will  lend  a 
hand  to  launch  a boat  through  the  surf.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  any  one  if  I never  come  back.” 

“No,  no,  Mister  Osborne,  we  are  not  afraid ; 
nor  are  we  the  men  to  let  you  go  alone,”  an- 
swered one  of  the  older  fishermen.  “ Rut  w e 
did  not  think  of  the  tide  being  as  low  as  you  say. 
Y'ou  are  right,  though,  Sir,  and  I’ll  answer  we 
get  safe  up  to  the  rocks.  I’ll  go  with  you,  for 
one.” 

“And  I,”  “and  I,”  “and  I,”  cried  several 
others. 

Jack  selected  those  who  had  first  spoken,  and 
launching  one  of  the  boats  by  the  aid  of  ail 
hands,  steered  her  boldly  through  the  surf,  with 
a lantern  in  her  bows,  toward  the  dark  rocks 
which  they  knew  were  now  above  water,  towing 
at  the  same  time  a line  made  fast  to  some  posts 
on  the  shore.  A fierce  wind  was  in  their  teeth, 
covering  them  with  the  thick  spray,  and  the 
night  was  otherwise  so  dark  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  Jack  could  see  how  to  steer;  indeed, 
lie  seemed  guided  rather  by  a seaman's  instinct 
than  assisted  by  his  powers  of  vision.  The 
thought,  too,  of  Fanny,  and  of  her  approbation 
should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  nerved  hi  < 
heart  and  determined  him  to  risk  every  peril. 
Notwithstanding  his  assertions  that  there  wouM 
be  no  danger,  several  heavy  seas  which  swept 
round  the  end  of  the  reef  broke  on  board  tin 
boat ; but,  encouraged  by  their  youi'g  command- 
er, the  fishermen,  having  once  engaged  in  thj 
undertaking,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  pro- 
ceeding while  any  hope  of  success  existed.  As 
they  neared  the  reef  the  water  became  smoother ; 
and  at  length  they  made  out,  by  the  vivid  flash- 
es of  lightning  which  every  now  and  then  darted 
from  the  clouds,  the  hull  of  a large  vessel  driven 
completely  upon  the  rocks,  and  over  the  after- 
part  of  which  the  sea  was  breaking  wildly.  The 
musts  were  all  gone,  her  bowsprit  only  remain- 
ing, and  projecting,  fortunately,  over  a ledge  of 
the  reef  which  the  wrater  did  not  wash.  The 
light  of  several  lanterns  twinkling  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship  showed  that  some  of  her  crew, 
at  all  events,  still  remained  alive,  and  at  length 
Jack  bad  reason  to  suppose  that  his  boat  was 
seen. 

“Now,  my  men,”  he  exclaimed,  “let  us  hail 
them  together.  It  will  cheer  their  spirits,  and 
show  them  that  help  is  at  haud.  ” 

And  forthwith  a cheer  ascended  from  the 
fishing-boat.  The  cheer  was  directly  answered 
from  the  ship.  The  boat  was  now  so  close  to 
the  reef  that  great  caution  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent her  being  staved  against  it.  As  the  fisher- 
men lay  on  their  oars,  consulting  as  to  the  best 
way  to  carry  the  rojie  to  the  ship,  Jack  determ- 
ined to  undertake  the  task  himself.  Throwing 
off  his  jacket,  he  made  a rope  fast  round  his 
middle,  and  getting  the  boat  as  close  as  was 
safe  to  the  rocks,  lie  plunged  overboard.  The 
next  instant  all  was  darkness,  and  the  fishermen 
anxiously  watched  for  another  flash  of  lightning 
to  see  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  A moment 
afterward  a human  form  was  seen  clambering 
over  the  slippery  weed-covered  rocks;  but  it 
again  disappeared,  and  again  they  were  com- 
pelled to  w ait  in  suspense  till  a dark  object  was 
seen  moving  toward  the  end  of  the  bowsprit. 
While  still  anxiously  looking  out  a voice  from 
some  one  in  the  water  hailed  them,  and  in  a sec 
ond  Jack  Osborne  was  hauled  safely  on  board. 
The  rope  he  had  carried,  having  been  hauled  on 
board  the  ship  by  means  of  a thick  hawser,  was 
quickly  carried  to  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  Jack  Osborne  had  returned 
to  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying  the  de- 
parture of  the  people,  for  the  tide  w as  now  again 
rising,  and  every  moment  was  of  consequence. 
It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  strangers  that  lu> 
did  so,  for  some  of  them  were  even  talking  of  re- 
maining by  the  ship  till  daylight  before  they 
ventured  on  shore.  She  proved  to  bo  a large 
; ship,  homeward-bound  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  carrying  a valuable  cargo,  with  ten  guns,  a 
numerous  crew,  and  several  passengers.  The 
. scene  was  one  of  the  greatest  confusion,  for  the 
masts  had  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  decks  were 
covered  with  the  wreck  of  the  spars  and  rigging, 
from  the  falling  of  which  many  of  the  people  were 
hurt.  These  bitter  and  the  passengers  were  con 
veyed  on  shore  in  a basket  slung  on  to  a liawscr, 
while  most  of  the  crew  escaped  by  other  ropes 
which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  carried  there. 
So-long  a time  was  thus  occupied  that  several, 
aiaoM^ -vrhbicl  Osborne,  still  remained 
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on  the  wreck,  over  which  the  sea  had  begun  to 
make  fearful  breaches.  At  last  a more  terrific 
breaker  thun  any  came  rolling  toward  them. 
“ Hasten,  hasten  for  your  lives !”  exclaimed  the 
gallant  young  officer.'  The  sea  struck  the  ship 
with  an  awful  crash.  Quivering  in  every  timber, 
she  parted  in  twenty  places,  and  in  another  in- 
stant her  broken  fragments  were  dashed  upon  the 
beach.  Some  few  unhappy  beings,  struck  by  the 
floating  timbers,  sank  beneath  the  waves,  and 
their  mangled  corpses  were  cast  on  the  shore. 
Others,  though  senseless,  were  thrown  upon  the 
beach  alive,  and  among  them  the  gallant  young 
officer  who  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  the  rest,  lie  was  conveyed  to  the  near- 
est gentlemau’s  house,  which  happened  to  be  Mr. 
Ashford’s,  Fanny’s  father.  Thither  also  some  of 
the  passengers  and  officers  were  conducted,  when 
Mr.  Ashford  gladly  gave  them  shelter  and  enter- 
tainment. All  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  their 
brave  preserver,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  their 
host’s  own  room,  and  attended  by  a surgeon,  who, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  pronounced  his  hurts 
not  to  be  dangerous.  This  was  proved  when, 
after  a night’s  rest,  he  appeared  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  rather  paler  than  usual,  but  otherwise 
uninjured.  His  color,  however,  quickly  returned, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  when  Fanny  Ash- 
ford entered  the  room,  anil  placing  her  hand  in 
his,  forgot  to  withdraw  it. 

“ Is  it  to  be  mine?”  he  whispered. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  “if  you  value  it  as  a 
reward  of  gallantry.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


We  are  often  warned  against  trusting  to  appear- 
ances—said  appearances  being  understood  to  be 
bright,  pleasing,  and  attractive  ones.  Poets  have 
made  this  a fruitful  theme  of  song.  Wc  are  cau- 
tioned to 

“Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smiling  looks;” 

assured  that 

“ AU  that  gllttera  is  not  gold 
that  il,  udsml  and  be  a villa! 


and  that 

“Who  does  a kindness  is  not  therefore  kind; 

Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave.” 

These  injunctions,  written  long  time  ago,  it  may  be 
well  to  remember,  bearing  iu  mind,  however,  that 
nowadays  people  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  ubout 
the  matter  as  in  ancient  days,  and  that  appearances  are 
not  every  where  deceitful  For  example,  the  last  rel- 
ics of  chivalry  have  departed — from  our  cars  and  om- 
nibuses—and  men  desiring  this  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, do  not  pretend  to  assume  “ smiling  looks,”  or 
extend  the  courtesies  of  social  life  In  public.  Women 
comprehend  the  crisis,  and  do  not  expect  any  of  those 
old-fashioned  attentions,  which  long  time  ago  were 
gallantly  offered  and  gratefully  received.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  marked  rudeness  shown  them  that 
they  must  need  to  search  deeply  to  find  any  thing  at- 
tractive in  man  iu  general,  as  he  exhibits  himself  iu 
—for  example— the  city  cars.  But  woman  is  said  to 
have  a forgiving  spirit,  and  very  likely,  as  she  stands, 
solitary,  clinging  to  the  strap  (if  she  can  reach  It)  of  a 
car  in  w hich  every  man  has  a seat,  she  may  be  quot- 
ing mentally : 

“ Within  the  oyster’s  shell  uncouth 
The  purest  pearl  may  bide : 

Trust  me,  vou'U  tin, l a'  heart  of  truth 
Within  that  rough  outside.” 

And  when  a sudden  lurch  of  the  car  scuds  her  stag- 
gering almost  into  the  lap  of  the  unconscious  gentle- 
man opposite,  she  probably  continues  her  muslugs : 


Thus  swaying  to  and  fro,  uncomfortably  conspicu- 
ous, she  casts  a glance  along  the  lines  of  newspapers, 
shielded  faces,  and  softly  murmurs : 

“ The  genera!  voice 

Sounds  liim  for  courtesy,  behavior,  lanpuuge, 

And  every  fair  demeanor,  an  exuniple.” 

41  Though  modest,  on  his  unembarrassed  brow 
Nature  has  written  ‘Gentleman.*  9t 

And,  at  length,  having  reached  her  destination  still 
standing,  she  closes  her  poetic  meditations  with : 

“’Tis  man’s  pride, 

HIs  highest,  worthiest,  noblest  boast, 

The  privilege  he  prizes  most, 

To  ttand  by  helpless  woman’s  eide!” 

Surely,  the  question  may  modestly  be  pnt:  Can  a 
poet  he  found  who  will  venture  to  exhibit  the  poetic 
side  of  man,  dated  1868?  The  race  called  man  in  for- 
mer times  must  be  nearly  extinct,  and  poetry  suited 
to  the  times  is  wanted.  Genuine  courtesy,  not  merely 
toward  woman,  but  toward  any  one,  is  rarely  seen  in 
public  places. 


A newly-married  couple  recently  stopped  at  a hotel 
in  Cincinnati  while  on  their  wedding-trip.  The  hus- 
band was  a jovial,  gentlemanly  young  man,  but  on 
one  occasion  indulged  himself  in  something  stronger 
than  water  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  quite 
confused,  to  say  the  least.  The  next  day  after  his 
frolic  he  could  not  account  for  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  about  $1000  that  he  had  with  him  the 
night  before.  He  told  the  landlord  of  the  loss,  and 
the  landlord  sent  for  the  police,  who  Immediately  in- 
terrogated the  gentleman  as  to  where  he  had  been 
the  night  before.  He  frankly  stated  that  the  whisky 
had  knocked  his  memory,  and  that  he  could  not  in- 
form them.  While  they  were  talking,  the  young  wife, 
thinking  her  little  joke  had  gone  far  enough,  and  the 
desired  warning  had  proved  sufficient,  came  forward 
and  stated  that  she  had  the  money— had  taken  it  from 
her  husband’s  pocket,  simply  to  show  him  how  easily 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  by  any  body  else. 

A singular  event  transpired  in  Tennessee  a short 
time  ago.  A well-known  gentleman,  about  eighty-six 
years  old,  performed  his  usual  day’s  work,  ate  a hearty 
meal,  and  retired  to  rest  apparently  perfectly  well. 
About  midnight  he  rose  from  his  bed,  crossed  a wide 
hall,  woke  up  the  members  of  the  family,  and  told 
them  that  he  was  dying,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
hands  with  each  one  of  the  inmates,  and  bidding  them 
a final  farewell.  He  then  went  back  to  his  room, 
seated  himself  in  a chair,  when  his  features  quickly 
underwent  a change,  his  limbs  relaxed,  while  a thick 
film  gathered  over  his  eyes.  He  was  taken  from  the 
chair  and  placed  upon  a bed  near  by,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  old  man  had  fled. 


The  curious  district  surrounding  Yellowstone  Lake, 
in  Montana,  contains  a natural  curiosity,  reported 
more  wonderful  than  even  Niagara.  Just  below  the 
lake,  the  Yellowstone  River,  which  is  its  outlet,  falls 
ever  the  face  of  a peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  thou- 
sands of  feet,  the  spray  rising  several  hundred.  A 
pebble  was  timed  by  a watch  in  dropping  from  an 
overhanging  crag  of  one  perpendicular  fall,  and  is  said 
to  have  required  eleven  and  a half  seconds  to  strike 
the  surface  of  the  river  below’.  The  great  lake,  like 
all  others  in  the  mountaiBf|,j  ie  jthM*  ^v.ithlAalrnon- 
tront,  of  from  five  to  forty  frouikfe1  TvwsStTtuW^ficrc 


the  milky,  boiling  mineral  waters  from  the  geysers  I 
intermingle  with  the  pure,  clear  water  from  the  run- 
ning streams,  these  elegant  fish  can  he  “forked"  np 
by  the  boat-load. 

“ Carleton,”  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  thinks  that  there  is  scarcely  another  place  iu 
the  world  where  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United  States 
would  throw’  up  tueir  hands  in  such  wonder  as  upon 
the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  In  giving  an 
account  of  a visit  there  he  remarks : “ We  ascend  a 
steep  sand -bank,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  dis- 
mount from  our  donkeys  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  I almost  despair  of  giving 
you  au  idea  of  its  size,  and  height,  or  how  it  looks. 
It  stands  on  solid  rock.  It  is  only  when  you  walk 
around  It,  and  when  you  climb  to  the  top,  that  you 
can  get  an  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  height.  A great 
many  of  the  outer  stones  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
Caliphs  of  Egypt  to  build  their  palaces,  so  that  the 
pyramid  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  at  the  first.  Former- 
ly it  was  764  feet  square  and  480  feet  high ; now  it  is 
746  feet  on  each  side  and  450  in  height.  Its  area  now 
is  a little  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Boston 
Common,  or  almost  12  acres.  Just  imagine  a pile  of 
masonry— great  stones  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  three  or 
four  high,  and  four  or  five  wide,  filling  up  a good- 
sized  field,  piled  up  three  or  four  times  higher  than 
the  tallest  trees  you  know  of,  450  feet— as  high  as  the 
steeple  of  Park  Street  Church  would  be  if  it  stood  atop 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument ; or  as  high  as  three  of  the 
tallest  pine-trees  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  Maine 
or  New  Hampshire.  With  two  Arabs— to  pull  ns  up— 
to  keep  us  from  falling  in  case  wTe  should  become  light- 
headed, we  go  up,  walking  along  the  stones,  picking 
out  the  easiest  places,  stopping  once  in  a while  for 
breath,  reaching  the  top  in  about  twenty  minutes.” 

A recent  survey  has  shown  that  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er, near  the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Mississippi, 
has  eaten  away  some  2600  feet  of  the  Illinois  shore. 
This  corrosion  extends  four  miles.  The  process  by 
which  the  channel  was  shifting  to  the  Illinois  side 
was  supposed  to  be  so  slow  as  to  he  almost  imper- 
ceptible. This  survey  shows,  however,  that  if  the 
Missouri  gnaws  away  at  the  Illinois  shore  with  as 
hearty  an  appetite  as  it  has  shown  since  1861,  in  less 
than  a dozen  years  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  steam- 
boat or  vcsecl  of  the  least  tonnage  to  approach  the  St. 
Louis  levee.  The  people  of  St.  Lotus  are  awake  to  the 
danger,  and  the  city  engineer  has  already  built  3234 
feet  of  dyke  between  the  Missouri  shore  and  Cabaret 
island. 

A Philadelphia  paper  states  that  a woman  living  in 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  recently  killed  a Brahma 
rooster  which  had  thirteen  nickel  cents  in  his  crop, 
two  two-cent  pieces,  and  other  indigestible  articles. 
One  wonld  naturally  suppose  that  the  rooster  might 
have  died  without  any  extra  assistance.  But  quite  as 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  the  Vermont  State  geolo- 
gist not  long  since  skinned  and  stuffed  a large  bald 
eagle,  iu  whose  crop  he  found  a piece  of  halter  chain 
24J£  inches  long. 

A practical  chemist  of  Chicago  claims  to  have  made 
an  important  discovery  by  which  eggs  may  be  kept 
perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  years.  His  mode  is 
fouuded  upon  a new  theory,  the  electroizing  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  egg,  with  a peculiar  com- 
bination of  chemical  agents,  thereby  suspending  the 
embryotic  principle  and  relieving  the  germinating 
heat,  thus  preventing  organic  dissolution  without  im- 
parting any  unpleasant  flavor,  or  in  the  least  chang- 
ing the  natural  taste  of  the  egg. 

The  maple  sugar  “season"  has  come.  More  than  a 
million  and  a half  gallons  of  delicious  maple  sirup,  and 
over  forty  million  pounds  of  maple  sugar  are  produced 
in  our  country  in  a single  year.  Iu  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  enterprising  farmers  understand  the 
value  of  maple  groves,  and  not  only  make  their  own 
“sweetening,”  but  considerable  money  by  tapping 
their  trees,  boiling  down  the  sap,  and  “ sugaring  off,” 
Besides,  every  body  loves  maple  sugar,  and  the  young 
folks  especially  rejoice  when  the  “season"  arrives. 

The  French,  as  a people,  seem  to  have  very  few  se- 
rious thoughts,  and  the  nearness  of  death  scarcely  so- 
bers them.  A story  is  told  of  a dancing-party  at  n 
Paris  hotel  which  was  interrupted  by  the  landlady, 
who  entered  the  ball-room  and  said : “My  friends,  do 
not  dance  now ; there  is  a man  dying  in  the  room 
above.”  Bat  presently  she  returned  with  a cheerful 
face,  saying:  “You  can  resume  your  pleasure;  the 
man  is  dead.”  The  French  papers  relate  a story,  also, 
of  a merry  pyrotechnist,  who,  finding  he  was  about  to 
die,  caused  his  workmen  to  make  a number  of  caudles 
which  would  burn  a short  way,  as  usual,  and  then 
burst  in  brilliant  corruscations.  Those  caudles  were 
given  to  the  priests,  who  at  the  funeral  were  to  chant 
around  the  corpse ; and  while  engaged  in  this  solemn 
act  the  fire-works  went  off,  to  the  great  consternation 
of  the  clergymen. 

A very  “ Peculiar  People”  exist  iu  England.  They 
call  themselves  “Peculiar,"  and  one  of  their  peculiar- 
ities consists  in  following  literally  the  text  iu  the  New 
Testament  which  says,  “ Is  any  sick  among  you,  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church ; let  them  pray 
over  him  and  anoint  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  Consequently,  they  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  call  in  medical  assistance  when  ill.  Recently  a lit- 
tle child  was  taken  sick.  They  anointed  it  with  oil, 
and  prayed  over  it.  The  child  grew  worse.  They 
gave  it  a little  nourishment,  and  continued  to  pray, 
but  used  no  remedies  and  called  no  medical  assistance. 
The  child  died.  The  matter  was  brought  into  court. 
The  parents  appeared  to  feel  they  had  done  all  they 
could  for  their  child.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
Xot  Guilty,  but  at  the  same  time  said  they  severely 
censured  the  prisoners  for  not  calling  in  medical  ad- 
vice. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A gentleman  standing  at  his  door,  was  asked  by  a 
huckster  whether  be  was  the  man  of  the  house  ? Iu  a 
subdued  tone  ht  replied,  “ No,  my  wife  is.” 


A Slight  Mistake.— The  French  correspondent  of 
a“Daily  Paper,"  in  a recent  letter,  tells  us  that  “there 
are  in  France  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  deaf  and 
dumb." 

These  figures  are,  without  a doubt — 

Excuse  us.  Sir— “ all  hum 
’Tis  full  well  known  by  ev’ry  “lout” 

That  millions  there  are  dumb! 


The  following  letter  is  a perfect,  model  in  its  way : 

“Dear  Brother,— I’ve  got  one  of  the  handsomest 
farms  in  the  State,  and  have  it  nearly  paid  for.  Crops 
are  good,  prices  never  were  better.  We  have  had  a 
glorious  revival  of  religion  in  our  church,  and  both 
our  children  (the  Lord  be  praised !)  are  converted. 
Father  got  to  be  rather  an  incumbrance,  and  last  week 
I took  him  to  the  poor-house.  Your  affectionate 
brother.” 


The  young  lady  who  fell  dead— In  love  with  a young 
gentleman,  immediately  revived  on  being  asked  to 
name  the  day. 

A chap  says  he  cured  palpitation  of  the  heart  by  the 
application  of  another  palpitating  heart  to  the  part  af- 
fected. 


SINCERITY. 

Niece.  “ I'm  writing  to  Clara  Smith,  Aunt.  Shall  HWfigfljfMMtou  ?” 

Aunt.  “You  may  give  her  my  love,  dear.  How  I dMMtikc  tfflt  Carl,  tobe  sure  1 1” 


THE  HUSBAND'S  SOLILOQUY. 
Lovely  woman,  sweet  and  human ! 

How  her  witching  ways  disarm  us  1 
Bright  and  witty— what  a pity 
That  her  bills  should  so  alarm  us ! 
Charming  creature ! how  each  feature 
Lights  up  with  ecstatic  pleasures  ! 
(Harmless  passion)  when  l>ame  Fashion 
Brings  to  view  her  latest  treasures 1 
Silks  and  laces ! how  her  face  is 
Radiant  as  the  sunlight  dawning; 
Eyes  are  glancing,  curls  are  dancing, 
And  her  brow  Is  like  the  morning ! 
Daily  shopping— money*  dropping 
Fast  from  wnite  and  dainty  fingers, 
Wants  explicit — taste  exquisite; 

llow  the  happy  shopper  lingers! 

Ah  ! 'tis  cruel,  when  a jewel 
Might  light  up  sweet  home  affection, 
Thus  to  splutter,  scold,  and  flutter, 
When  wife  hints  in  that  direction ! 
Woman  tender,  who  can  render 
Too  much  joy  to  match  her  beauty  ? 
How  can  dresses  or  caresses 
Half  repay  her  love  and  duty? 

Then,  Dame  Fashion,  put  the  lash  on, 
Urge  your  steeds  of  during  mettle ; 
Lovely  woman,  sweet  and  human, 

Must  have  dress,  and  toe  must  settle! 


“That  is  probably  the  oldest  piece  of  furniture  in 
America !"  said  a collector  of  antique  curiosities  to  a 
friend,  pointing  to  a venerable-looking  table  as  he 
spoke.  “ How  old  is  it  ?"  asked  the  friend.  “ Nearly 
four  hundred  years  old."  “Pshaw,  that  is  nothing. 
I have  an  Arabic  table  over  two  thousand  years  old." 
“Indeed!"  “Yes,  the  multiplication  table." 

“Didn’t  yon  tell  me  you  could  hold  the  plow  ?”  said 
a farmer  to  an  Irishman  he  had  taken  on  trial.  “ Be 
alsy,  now,”  said  Mike.  “How  could  I hotild  it,  and 
two  horses  pullin’  it  away  t Just  stop  the  craytures 
auU  i u uould  it  for  you." 


“Cuffee,  what  do  yon  think  do  moso  useful  oh  de 
planners— de  sun  or  tie  moon  ?" 

“Well,  Sambo,  I tink  de  moon  orter  take  de  ftis 
rank  in  dat  ar’  ticnlar." 

“ Why  you  thiuk  so,  Cnffec  ’’’ 

‘ * Wrell,  I tell  yon : kase  she  shines  by  night  when  ive 
want  light,  and  sun  shines  by  day  when  we  do  not 


“My  dear,  what  makes  you  always  yawn?” 
Tne  wife  exclaimed,  her  temper  gone, 

“Is  home  so  dull  and  dreary ?’p 
“Not  so,"  he  said,  “my  love,  not  so; 

But  man  and  wife  are  one  yon  know ; 
And  when  alone.  I’m  weary," 


“I  shall  die  happy,"  said  the  expiring  husband  to 
his  wife,  who  was  weeping  most  dutifully  by  the  bed- 
side, “if  yon  will  only  promise  not  to  marry  that  ob- 
ject of  my  unceasing  jealousy,  your  cousin  John." 
“Make  yourself  quite  easy,  love,"  said  the  expectant 
widow,  “I  am  engaged  to  his  brother." 

An  old  bachelor  (we  dou’t  know  where  he  lives,  la- 
dies) thus  advertises  for  a wife.  Of  course  he  will  And 
oue  to  suit  him : 

“I  want  a wife,  a first-rate  wife, 

A girl  that's  all  my  own, 

To  cook  my  meals  and  cheer  my  life, 

With  smiling  word  and  tone. 

“A  girl  that  ne’er  will  pledge  a vow 
To  auy  chap  but  me ; 

That’s  been  brought  up  to  milk  a cow, 

And  have  warm  cakes  for  tea. 

“She  must  be  graceful  as  the  bell 
Upon  the  lily  found ; 

And  make  such  butter  as  will  sell 
For  forty  cents  a pound." 


A certain  clerk  in  a Western  village  recently  made 
the  following  comment  on  Pocahontas.  Said  he: 
“Pocahontas  was  a great  man  — Pocahontas  was  a 
noble,  kind-hearted,  and  true  man."  “Hold  on,” 
cried  his  companion,  “Pocahontas  was  a woman" 
“She  was,  ehl”  said  he;  “well,  that’s  just  my  luck; 
how  am  I expected  to  know  ? I never  read  the  Bible !" 


WANTED. 

A blanket  from  an  oyster-bed. 

A key  to  fit  a lock  of  hair. 

A bellows  to  blow  a man’s  nose.  ^ 

A skiff  to  cross  the  river  of  life. 

A mule  to  ride  through  the  valley  of  death. 

A feather  from  the  wing  of  time. 

Some  tobacco  for  the  pipe  of  a steamboat. 

Some  splinters  from  the  polls  of  au  election. 

Some  gravel  from  the  road  to  ruin. 

Some  buttons  from  the  mantle  of  night. 

A dog  w hose  bark  is  like  that  of  a tree. 

A scarf  for  a neck  of  land. 

A hook  on  which  to  hang  the  close  of  a lecture. 

A blacksmith  to  mend  a broken  heart. 

A hair  for  the  head  of  a sheet* 

Some  hay  and  oats  for  a nightmare. 

A small  air-castle  to  accommodate  a large  family  of 
invisible  beings. 

A portrait  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 


CURIOSITIES. 

The  rule  of  our  conduct,  in  two  joints. 

Au  eye  of  the  wind. 

Horn  of  a buck-et. 

A gun  used  in  the  war  of  the  elements. 

A fink  of  chain  lightning. 

Snow  gathered  in  “the  winter  of  discontent.” 
Tears  from  the  mind’s  eye. 

A corn  from  the  foot  of  time. 

A mosquito’s  bill  receipted. 

A spoke  from  a wheel  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
Hair  from  the  head  of  navigation. 

Fruit  from  an  axle-tree. 

A pair  of  bellows  from  an  ox. 

A frame  of  mind. 


Little  four-year-old  Carrie  went  with  her  aunt  to 
church.  The  preacher  was  very  earnest  in  his  deliv- 
ery, and  she  was  much  interested.  “Mother,"  said 
she,  when  she  came  home,  “I  have  heard  such  a smart 
minister.  He  stamped,  and  ponnded,  and  made  such 
a noise  ; and  then  he  got  so  mad  he  shook  his  fist  at 
the  folks,  and  there  wasn’t  any  body  dared  to  go  up 
and  fight  him." 


ADVICE  NOT  EASILY  FOLLOWED. 

General  T -s.  “ Please,  Sir,  here’s  a boy  friend 

of  mine  from  Delaware,  who  says  I’ve  got  to  lock  Mr. 
Stanton  out ; so  you’ll  please  let  me  go  in  and  do  it,  won't 
you  ?” 
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Yorkshire,  which  has  produced,  in  almost 
every  department  in  which  Englishmen  can  at- 
tain to  eminence,  more  great  and  celebrated  men 
than  any  other  county  of  Great  Britain,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  home  of  Method- 
ism. It  was  in  Yorkshire  that  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  successes  of  the  Wesleys  were 
achieved.  More  than  a century  ago  the  founder 
of  the  Methodist  societies  had  already  drawn 
from  Yorkshire  some  of  his  greatest  preachers 
in  the  persons  of  John  Nelson  and  others ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  great 
northern  county  has  been  a soil  where  his  doc- 
trines have  been  received  and  made  fruitful  in  the 
salvation  of  souls  beyond  most  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  able  orator  and  preach- 
er, William  Morley  Pcnshon,  whose  portrait 
adorns  our  present  issue,  is  a native  of  Doncas- 
ter, where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1824.  His 
father  was  a draper  in  that  town,  engaged  in  a 
large  and  prosperous  .business,  and  at  the  same 
time  a prominent  and  active  supporter  of  the 
Wesleyan  cause.  He  received  his  second  name 
after  his  uncle,  Sir  Isaac  Morley,  a gentleman 
well  known  for  many  years  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  who  lived  to  witness  the  emi- 
nence to  which  his  nephew  and  namesake  at- 
tained. His  education  was  commenced  in  his 
native  town;  but  when  about  eleven  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a gentleman, 
the  son  of  a Congregational  minister,  at  Ileanor, 
in  Derbyshire,  where  he  discovered  a singular 
aptitude  for  learning.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
stiff,  chubby  lad,  with  fresh,  curly  hair,  a full 
proportion  of  the  love  of  sport,  and  above  all,  a 
most  extraordinary  memory.  He  would  commit 
to  memory,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  effort, 
long  passages  from  the  “Speaker,”  and  recite 
them  to  his  school-fellows ; and  it  is  said  that  he 
could  repeat  the  names  of  all  the  British  con- 
stituencies, with  the  names  of  all  the  members 
representing  them,  without  a mistake.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  indications  of  remark- 
able ability,  he  was  not  designed  by  his  father 
for  public  or  professional  life,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  at  this  period  his  mind  was  drawn  out  to  the 
vast  concents  of  the  future.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  was  placed  at  Hull  as  a clerk  in  the  ship- 
ping business,  from  which  port  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Sunderland.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  he  was 
removed  to  Woolwich,  and  his  residence  was  with 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Clough.  Here 
he  was  brought  into  a congenial  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Clough  was  a man  of  rare,  though  not 
showy  endowments.  A distinguished  Oriental 
scholar,  he  had  compiled  a dictionary  of  the  Sin- 
galese,  one  of  the  Eastern  languages,  which,  after 
forty  years,  still  remains  the  basis  of  all  similar 
works  in  that  language.  He  was  also  a zealous 
and  self-denying  missionary,  having  been  one  of 
the  first  company  of  young  men  sent  out  by  the 
Wesleyans  to  the  East  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Coke,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ocean.  Mr.  Punshon  has  com- 
posed a suitable  and  beautiful  memoir  of  this 
excellent  man,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  It 
was  under  his  advice  that  he  made  his  early  at- 
tempts at  preaching,  and  in  May,  1 845,  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  examination  in  London,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  W esleyan  ministry.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  was  present  at  that  examination, 
to  which  one  or  two  other  young  men  also  came 
up  who  have  since  attained  to  eminence,  and 
well  remembers  the  impression  then  produced 
by  the  appearance  and  answers  of  the  future  ora- 
tor. At  the  Conference  of  1843  he  received  his 
first  appointment,  which  was  to  Whitehaven, 
where  he  spent  two  years,  followed  by  two  years 
in  Carlisle,  and  three  years  in  Newcastle.  This 
residence  of  seven  years  won  for  him  an  extraor- 
dinary popularity  in  the  far  north,  his  faithful 
devotion  to  every  department  of  his  work  being 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  eloquence.  Pre- 
vious to  his  entrance  into  the  ministry  he  had 
published  a small  volume  of  poems ; and  when  at 
Carlisle  he  made  his  first  literary  effort  of  a re- 
ligious kind,  entitled  “ Tabor,  or  the  Class-Meet- 
ing.” This  little  publication  was  an  indication 
of  that  ardent  attachment  to  the  peculiar  views 
and  discipline  of  Methodism  which  has  all  along 
been  characteristic  of  Mr.  Punshon,  though  in 
combination  with  such  a breadth  of  view  and 
catholicity  of  spirit  that  he  has  been  claimed 
again  and  again  by  other  churches  as  almost 
their  own.  Soon  after  coming  to  reside  in  New- 
castle Mr.  Punshon  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Vickers,  of  Gateshead.  This  lady  died  in 
1858,  leaving  several  children.  After  leaving 
Newcastle,  the  next  six  years  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  were  spent  in  Yorkshire,  three  years 
in  Sheffield,  and  three  in  Leeds.  While  in 
Leeds  his  popularity  was  approaching  its  height. 
It  was  in  January,  1854,  that  Mr.  Punshon 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Exeter  Hall  as  a 
lecturer  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association.  The  subject  was  “The 
Prophet  of  Horeb,”  and  the  lecture,  although  in- 
ferior to  several  which  he  afterward  prepared, 
was  yet  highly  characteristic,  and  produced  a 
marked  impression.  He  did  not  appear  again  in 
this  capacity  till  the  beginning  of  1857,  when  lie 
delivered  what  was  probably,  for  rhetorical  effect, 
his  master-piece — his  lecture  on  John  Bunyan. 
This  oration  was  delivered  with  electrical  effect 
in  various  places.  In  1858  Mr.  Punshon  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  Bayswater,  where  the 
task  was  assigned  to  him  of  endeavoring  to  raise 
a new  Wesleyan  cause  and  congregation.  This, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  which  rested  upon  his 
labors,  he  accomplished  beyond  expectation; 
and  in  18G1  he  was  removed  to  Islington.  Dur- 
ing this  period  several  other  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  him,  which  excited  remarkable  interest, 
large  sums  of  money  being  frequently  offered  and 
refused  for  tickets,  after  as  many  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  issued  had  been  sold.  One  of  these, 
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“The  Huguenots,”  was  published  at  a shilling, 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  its  delivery,  Mr.  Pun- 
shon gave  a donation  of  a thousand  pounds  to- 
ward the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Spitalfields.  Large 
sums  were  also  raised  for  various  local  charities 
by  means  of  his  lectures.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  growing  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  breth- 
ren of  his  own  church,  was  honored  with  many 
tokens  of  their  regard,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  failure  of  his  health,  would  probably  have 
reached  by  this  time  the  highest  dignity  at  their 
disposal — that  of  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  warmly 
of  Mr.  Punshon’s  unselfishness  and  generosity. 
In  1862,  seeing  the  poor  accommodation  pro- 
vided by  Wesleyans  in  several  popular  watering- 
places,  he  undertook  to  raise  within  five  years, 
by  lecturing  and  personal  solicitation,  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  a fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels  in  those  places.  Every  thing 
seemed  against  the  project.  The  cotton  famine 
and  the  financial  panic  occurred,  his  own  health 
failed ; and,  besides  this,  nearly  £200,000  were 
raised  in  the  period  for  the  Missionary  Jubilee. 
Yet  the  promise  was  fulfilled ; and  last  August, 
the  term  of  five  years  being  completed,  Mr.  Pun- 
shon had  the  gratification  to  announce  that  the 
pledge  had  been  accomplished ! Such  manifold 
labors,  however,  nearly  broke  down  his  health, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Punshon  has, 
to  a considerable  extent,  retired  from  public  life 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  circuit  labors. 

A new  sphere,  however,  awaits  him.  He  has 


Holland,  and  appointed  warders,  and  gave  them 
charge  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  waves.  For 
a while  all  went  well.  Harvests  grew  and  were 
gathered  upon  the  reclaimed  ground,  and  there 
was  the  hum  of  industry  and  the  hymn  of  praise. 
By-and-by  a rumor  arose  that  the  sea  was  get- 
ting nearer  and  higher;  and  here  and  there  a 
warder  called  attention  to  it ; but  he  was  laughed 
at  by  his  fellows  for  his  pains,  and  the  people 
took  no  heed  of  his  words ; but  I saw  with  the 
dreamer’s  insight,  which  sees  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  steady  onward  creeping  of  the  water. 
At  last  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  sea 
was  higher  and  nearer  than  the  oldest  islanders 
had  ever  known ; but  still  it  was  the  summer- 
time, and  skies  were  blue  and  winds  were  calm, 
and  men  talked  a little  about  the  progress  of  the 
ocean,  but  that  was  all;  and  certain  churches, 
which  the  old  men  remembered  to  have  been 
many  miles  inland,  were  now  standing  by  the 
very  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  were  almost  under- 
mined; still  men  felt  no  fear.  Were  not  the 
warders  there,  and  were  they  not  doing  their 
duty?  Were  not  the  dykes  up,  and  were  not 
they  all  secure  ? By-and-by  years  rolled  away — 
for  dreams,  you  know,  take  no  note  of  time — 
and  presently  there  were  tidings  that  some  of 
the  warders  had  been  caught  slumbering  at  their 
posts ; still,  men  felt  no  fear.  Then  there  was 
one  part  of  the  embankment  which  was  known  to 
be  confessedly  insecure,  but  that  part  was  mainly 
inhabited  by  ladies,  who  did  not  like  the  warders 
to  intrude  upon  their  privacy,  and  it  was  deemed 


their  breath,  and  said  it  was  because  it  was  stained 
with  blood  and  choked  with  corpses  ; but  it  was 
deemed  bad  manners  to  refer  to  that  in  compa- 
ny; and  it  was  forbidden  for  the  fishermen  to 
cast  their  nets  in  there.  Then  there  were  gay 
bridges  here  and  there,  and  palaces  rose  up,  and 
men  ate  and  drank  and  smiled,  and  went  about 
their  business,  careless  as  the  old  world  while 
the  ark  was  preparing ; and  all  round  and  all 
about,  at  the  doors  of  the  palaces,  on  the  steps 
of  the  churches,  worming  into  every  by-way, 
creeping,  in  many  coils,  about  the  city’s  heart, 
there  was  the  same  silent,  black,  deceitful,  treach- 
erous water.  And  it  grieved  me  in  my  dream  to 
see  how  foolish  men  were  to  let  it  get  so  near 
them,  and  to  compass  them  so  thoroughly  round. 
For  I saw  that  the  winter  was  coming,  and  that 
it  needed  only  the  summons  of  the  storm  to  swell 
the  turbid  waters,  until  the  devoted  country  was 
engulfed  as  in  another  deluge.  Now,  I should 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  interpreter  here  who 
can  read  me  the  moral  of  my  dream.  I have 
wondered  whether  it  were  possible  that  it  had 
any  reference  to  England.  I have  wondered 
whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  midst  of  us  at 
this  moment  like  that  stealtjiy,  snake-like,  rising, 
creeping  water.  I have  wondered  whether  you 
know,  any  of  you,  any  thing  like  it ; whether 
there  is  a system  in  the  midst  of  us,  which  for 
years  has  always  been  clamoring,  and  which  has 
always  obtained  what  it  clamored  for,  which  has 
secured  its  own  close  houses  from  inspection, 
while  it  has  wormed  itself  into  yours ; which  has 
got  into  your  work -houses,  into  your  prisons; 
which  has  granted  an  indulgence  for  twelve 
months  to  people  who  will  only  pray  for  you, 
pray  that  you  may  be  converted  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  true  faith ; and  which  yet  is  a 
system  which  has  been  a curse  and  a mildew  to 
every  country  where  it  has  prevailed.  And  so 
wondering,  when  I was  privileged  once  more  to 
stand  on  this  Missionary  platform,  one  of  whose 
duties,  I humbly  think,  is  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth,  I have  wondered  whether  it  was  not 
my  duty  to  tell  this  dream  to  you.  And  waking 
out  of  it,  as  men  do  from  unsightly  visions,  with 
a sense  of  shuddering  and  of  fear,  I have  won- 
dered whether  I ought  not  to  summon  you  — 
though  my  words  be  of  the  feeblest — to  arouse 
yourselves  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  to  let 
your  manifesto  ring  out  upon  the  world.  Away 
with  gags,  and  jails,  and  proscriptions,  and  pen- 
alties— our  sufferings  have  taught  us  charity,  and 
we  will  not  steal  the  sword  of  persecution  from 
her  to  whom  it  of  right  belongs ; but  to  us  has 
been  committed  a stewardship  of  truth  and  free- 
dom, and  we  will  not  be  faithless  to  our  trust. 
In  sight  of  the  rising  tide  and  of  the  fatuous 
warders  we  will  do  our  duty ; and  speaking  with 
a voice  too  stern  for  trifling,  and  too  sad  for  pas- 
sion, we  announce  our  resolve  to-day.  In  the 
name  of  our  martyred  forefathers,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  country  that  we  love,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  sanctities  which  are  habitually  vio- 
lated, and  of  the  liberties  which  are  put  in  peril, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  slaves  vftio  are  enthralled, 
in  the  name  of  the  souls  that  are  deluded,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  which  is  hin- 
dered, and  in  the  holy  name  of  God — ‘A  barred 
door  to  Popery,  and  no  peace  with  Rome!’  " 
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recently  been  appointed  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  representative  of  the  Wesleyans 
of  Britain,  and  to  preside  at  the  conferences  in 
the  important  and  rapidly  increasing  provinces  of 
Canada. 

During  his  visit  both  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Punshon  will  find  much  in  some  of 
the  Christian  Churches  from  which,  as  an  En- 
glishman, he  may  learn,  and  which  on  his  return 
he  may  turn  to  good  account.  In  Sunday-schools, 
Day-school  State  Education,  and  especially  in  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  he  will  find  England  is  not 
a little  behindhand. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  popular  and  striking 
character  of  Mr.  Punshon’s  rhetoric,  we  quote 
a passage  from  a speech  delivered  in  Exeter 
Hall  last  year,  and  which  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly effective  in  the  delivery : 

“ I am  disposed  for  a moment  to  tell  you  of  a 
dream  I have  had.  We  ’are  not  responsible  for 
dreams;  and  if  the  fantasies  of  sleep  are  wild, 
the  dreamer  may  be  forgiven  ; but  this  dream  of 
mine  had  a startling  realness  about  it,  and  it 
haunts  me  yet.  I dreamed  of  a beautiful  island, 
or  perhaps  a group  of  islands,  which  I thought 
had  arisen  from  the  sea.  Tradition  said  that 
some  three  hundred  years  ago  they  were  all  over- 
flowed with  water.  Indeed,  one  of  them  was 
very  largely  under  water  still,  and.  the  others 
bore  traces  of  the  flood.  The  sea  roared  angrily 
in  the  distance,  and  there  was  danger,  1 thought, 
that  it  might  encroach  again;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  seemed  to  think  so,  for  as  the 
land  was  on  a low  level  they  built  dykes,  as  in 


ungallant  to  go  there.  But  I saw  in  my  dream, 
oozing  through  that  part  of  the  embankment,  the 
treacherous  water.  And  then  by-and-by,  from 
that  island,  which  was  almost  submerged,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  bring  skilled  mariners  in  to 
teach  the  people  the  habits  of  the  sea,  and  they 
were  paid  by  the  authorities,  i thought — I must 
have  been  mistaken  > — with  that  intent ; but  I 
thought  in  my  dream  that  these  men  were  stealth- 
ily opening  the  flood-gates,  and  letting  in  the  wa- 
ter. Then,  there  were  many  rough  and  violent 
kinsmen  of  these  skilled  mariners,  who  by  break- 
ing the  law  had  been  confined  in  prison  ; and  the 
mariners  claimed  that,  although  they  were  shut 
up  there,  their  education  must  not  be  stopped ; 
and  as  nobody  could  teach  them  but  themselves, 
they  got  admittance  there,  and  by-and-by  outside 
the  walls  of  the  prison  there  were  the  splashing 
waves,  and  through  the  chinks  of  the  masonry 
the  damp,  cold,  cruel  water.  And  so  the  sea  i 
rose  and  swelled,  until  the  islanders  got  accus* 
tomed  to  it,  and  talked  about  taking  the  warders’  C 
from  their  posts,  and  throwing  down  the  dykes  J 
altogether.  Then  there  came  a change  upon  my 
dream,  and  in  place  of  northern  latitudes,  and  in 
the  place  of  people  living  a long  way  from  the 
sea,  fenced  from  it  by  a rock-bound  coast  and 
strong  defenses,  the  sea  was  all  round ; for  the 
island,  like  another  Venice,  had  married  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  had  hidden  the  ring,  and  was  a jeal- 
ous and  cruel  bride.  Still  it  was  summer-time, 
and  people  felt  no  fear.  There  was  one  part  of 
the  sea  where  the  waters  had  a strange  hue,  and 
moved  with  sluggish  course,  and  men  spake  under 


The  mode  of  life  of  the  English  and  American 
residents  in  Amoy,  China,  is  a curious  mixture 
of  hard  work  and  amusement.  They  live  with  a 
splendor  in  their  daily  life  of  which  we  have  but 
a slight  conception  here.  In  the  most  elaborate 
dinner-parties  in  America  one  seldom  sees  so 
much  to  tempt  the  palate  and  charm  every  sense 
as  is  constantly  to  be  seen  at  the  everyday  tables 
of  these  men. 

Yet  they  work  very  hard.  They  rise  at  six, 
and  after  a cup  of  coffee,  a bit  of  toast,  and  per- 
haps some  fruit,  they  work  in  their  offices — which, 
by-the-way,  are  generally  in  the  lower  story  of 
their  houses — until  about  nine  or  half  past.  A 
plunge  into  cold  water  and  an  entire  change  of 
clothing  from  head  to  foot,  and  they  are  ready 
for  breakfast.  This  meal  is  a very  substantial 
one,  being  a ddjeuner  a la  fourchette. 

After  this  meal  the  merchants  resume  their 
work  until  about  one,  when  “ tiffin ” is  served. 
This  meal  is  the  most  peculiar  one  of  the  day. 
It  is  eaten  wherever  one  happens  to  be.  To 
partake  of  it  needs  no  invitation,  as  one  is  ex- 
pected, as  a -matter  of  course,  to  remain  if  a visit 
or  business  cannes  one  into  another  house  than 
his  own  at  tiffin  time.  It  is  almost  always  cold, 
and  answers  to  our  lunch. 

After  tiffin  to  work  again  until  about  four, 
when  the  amusement  of  the  day  begins.  They 
ride  and  drive  and  row  and  sail.  In  Amoy,  just 
below  the  town,  is  a hard  white  sand  beach,  near- 
ly seven  miles  long,  and  here  the  gentlemen  ride 
and  ran  races  and  breathe  in  the  invigorating 
wind  that  blows  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from 
the  coast  of  California.  Then  to  return  to  the 
‘ ‘ hongs,  ” as  the  English  houses  are  called,  to 
dress  for  dinner  at  seven.  If  there  is  no  steamer 
going  out  they  have  their  evenings  to  themselves, 
and  read,  play  cards,  talk,  etc.,  until  bedtime. 

The  houses  of  the  foreign  residents  in  Amoy 
Are  .very  spacious  and  generally  in  three  stories. 
Tlift  lower  story,  or  basement,  is  used  as  a sort  of 
jtere-house  or  “godown,”  the  next  story  is  used 
for»t>ffices,  and  the  third  is  the  dwelling-house. 
All  the  rooms  open  on  broad  verandas  with  win- 
dows that  are  like  doors.  The  rooms  are  very 
large,  some  dining-rooms  being  forty  feet  square 
and  forty  feet  high  in  the  centre.  This  immense 
space  is  very  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  in- 
dwellers during  some  months  of  the  year  when 
the  weather  is  very  warm.  In  winter  the  climate 
is  delightful,  clear  for  months  together  without  a 
cloud,  cold  enough  to  make  exercise  delightful, 
and  yet  warm  enough  to  make  being  in  the  open 
air  a pleasure. 
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HON.  MARSHALL  JEWELL,  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT. 


HON.  MARSHALL  JEWELL,  OF 
CONNECTICUT. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  born 
in  Winchester,  New  llampshire,  October  20, 
1825,  and  is  therefore  at  the  present  time  forty- 
three  years  old.  He  was  brought  up  in  a tan- 
yard,  and  worked  as  a day-laborer  till  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Boston 
to  learn  the  currier’s  trade.  At  this  time  the 
telegraphic  art  came  into  public  notice,  and  Mr. 
Jewell  gave  up  his  trade  temporarily  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity. He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  con- 
structing and  superintending  lines  between  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  and  New  Orleans. 

About  the  year  1850  Mr.  Jewell  went  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  started  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  belting,  from  which  small  begin- 
ning a very  large  establishment  has  grown  up — 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He  is  in- 
terested, and  has  been  for  fifteen  years,  in  large 
tanneries  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  which  supply  the 
home-factory  with  stock. 

In  1859  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  has 
since  been  abroad  three  times  on  business  and 
pleasure.  Last  year  he  spent  considerable  time 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  His  travels  have  been 
extensive,  covering  all  places  of  interest,  and 
from  them  he  has  derived  valuable  information. 
His  love  of  art  has  led  him  to  purchase  largely 
of  paintings  and  statuary;  and  his  private  gal- 
lery of  art  is  creditable  to  his  good  taste  and  dis- 
crimination. 

As  a business-man,  Mr.  Jewell’s  undoubted 
talents  have  been  recognized  for  years,  and  he 
has  been,  and  is  now  officially,  connected  with 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  moneyed  institu- 
tions of  Connecticut. 

Politically  Mr.  Jewell  has  never  sought 
prominence.  His  first  advent  into  public  life 
was  last  year,  when  the  Republicans  of  his  dis- 
trict nominated  him  unanimously  as  a candidate 
for  the  State  Senate.  Though  not  prominent  in 
political  life  he  has  always  taken  a deep  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  during  the  war  was  first 
and  foremost  as  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  a devoted  friend  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  contributed  largely  to  their  support. 

While  nominated  as  a party  man  he  is  em- 
phatically the  candidate  of  the  laboring  men  and 
of  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under 
his  lead  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut  are  con- 
ductiug  an  active  and  enthusiastic  canvass. 


THE  “MAGNOLIA”  DISASTER. 

The  reopening  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, which  has  been  closed  by  ice  during  the  win- 
ter, has  been  inaugurated  by  a terrible  disaster. 
The  boiler  of  the  steamer  Magnolia , a large  ves- 


sel plying  between  Cincinnati  and  Maysville,  ex- 
ploded on  March  18  when  twelve  miles  above 
Cincinnati,  and  about  eighty  of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  passengers  were  lost.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  cabin  was  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
plosion; and  the  boat  subsequently  caught  on 


fire.  After  the  upper  works  were  destroyed, 
some  powder  in  the  magazine  of  the  boat  explod- 
ed and  destroyed  all  that  remained  except  the 
hull,  which  was  so  badly  shattered  that  it  sunk. 

The  scene  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  ter- 
rible. Some  persons  were  blown  high  into  the 


air;  others  were  thrown  into  the  river,  where 
they  struggled  to  keep  from  drowning.  Many 
persons  were  scattered  over  the  wreck,  horribly 
mangled,  scalded,  burning,  or  already  dead. 

The  Magnolia's  yawl-boat,  making  trips  be- 
tween the  wreck  and  the  shore,  picked  up  as 
many  persons  as  she  could  carry;  and  several 
skiffs  sent  out  from  the  town  of  California  assist- 
ed in  rescuing  persons  from  drowning.  Several 
persons  jumped  into  the  river  from  fright  and 
were  drowned.  Those  persons  on  the  after-part 
of  the  boat,  who  were  not  rescued  by  the  skiffs, 
were  either  drowned  by  jumping  overboard  or 
were  burned  to  death. 


NATURAL  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

From  the  commencement  of  life  to  the  mo- 
ment of  death  there  are  mechanical  and  chemic- 
al changes  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  going 
on  in  our  bodies.  For  example,  we  eat  and 
drink  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  ma- 
terials for  repairing  the  waste  of  matter  resulting 
from  the  working  of  the  machinery.  A soft, 
oily  fluid  is  poured  into  the  joints  to  prevent  fric- 
tion, just  as  oil  is  poured  into  an  axle-box  of  a 
car-wheel  to  prevent  it  from  wearing  away  the 
metal.  Our  bones  are  all  frequently  renewed  as 
well  as  our  flesh,  from  infancy  to  age ; but  not 
in  a day  or  an  hour.  Nature  acts  persistently, 
but  accomplishes  nothing  by  spasmodic  efforts. 

As  soon  as  a particle  of  lime  which  was  held 
in  solution  in  food  is  placed  in  the  stomach,  it  is 
carried  to  the  heart  by  appropriate  vessels,  and 
from  thence  conveyed  into  an  artery  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  a point  where  most  needed  in  some 
bone.  There  the  little  particle  is  deposited,  and 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the 
hard  structure  where  it  was  left.  It  becomes 
vitalized  in  its  new  connection.  An  old  particle, 
or,  as  it  were,  an  old  brick  is  detached  from  the 
wall  to  give  place  to  a new  one.  It  is  carried 
out  of  the  body  as  useless  matter,  as  its  vitality 
has  been  expended.  So  particles  are  perpetually 
changing  places.  The  new  go  in  and  the  old  go 
out.  This  is  vigorous  life  and  health  so  long  as 
this  vital  process  is  regularly  performed. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  the  vital  artisans,  such  as 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  heart,  stomach,  etc., 
are  weary  by  years  of  incessant  toil,  and  fail  to 
act  with  that  systematic  activity  characteristic 
of  younger  days.  By  this  relaxing  new  particles 
are  not  sent  forward  often  enough,  nor  are  the 
effete  ones  removed  quickly,  and  consequently 
there  is  a mechanical  irregularity  and  a chemical 
one  also.  Thus,  we  wear  away,  and  finally  die  of 
old  age.  When  disease  sets  in  it  is  a sudden  clog 
of  the  wheels,  as  it  were.  The  vital  action  by 
which  life  and  consciousness  is  maintained  can 
not  be  suspended,  but  a moment  at  farthest,  with- 
out the  hazard  of  death.  When  a man  is  drown- 
ed the  machine  stops.  If,  however,  certain 
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measures  are  quickly  adopted,  provided  respira- 
tion has  been  suspended  but  a few  minutes,  life 
may  possibly  be  recalled.  That  is,  the  heart 
may  be  urged  into  contraction  and  the  lungs 
once  more  commence  filling  and  collapsing. 

Where  there  are  no  violations  of  the  vital  laws 
great  longevity  is  attainable.  Few,  however, 
are  so  careful  and  discreet  as  not  to  trespass 
upon  themselves  in  some  form,  the  penalty  of 
which  is  sickness,  suffering,  and  a premature 
death. 

Whales,  sharks,  and  some  few  of  the  land  an- 
imals whose  food  is  invariably  easy  of  digestion, 
and  whose  habits,  regulated  by  instinct,  are  as 
unchangeable  as  Nature  herself,  live  to  immense- 
ly long  periods.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  natu- 
ralists that  the  baloena  or  right  whale  of  the  Arc- 
tic regions  may  reach  the  patriarchal  age  of  a 
thousand  years.  Sharks,  whose  skeletons  are 
not  hard  bone  but  flexible  cartillaginous  levers, 
are  also  supposed  to  continue  several  centuries 
if  not  destroyed  by  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  desire  for  life, 
which  is  instinctive,  we  thoughtlessly  hasten  the 
approach  of  the  very  calamity  we  so  much  dread. 
With  all  the  light  of  modern  science,  in  an  age, 
too,  remarkable  for  intelligence,  we  pursue  prac- 
tices daily  which  we  know  are  destructive  to  life. 
Each  thinks  himself  removed  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  others ; and  acting  upon  the  idea 
that  ail  others  are  mortal  but  ourselves,  we  at 
last  fall,  as  generations  have  before  us,  to  be  re- 
membered no  more  forever. 

Youth  may  reach  threescore  and  ten  by  sim- 
ply conforming  to  those  natural  laws  which  give 
health  and  happiness.  A deviation  is  perilous ; 
hence  it  behooves  those  who  lore  life  to  shun  ev- 
ery influence  which  might  interfere  with  the  en- 
joyment of  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings — a 
sound  body  and  a clear  mind. 


One  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  productions 
of  the  present  day  is  Howe  & Stevens's  system  of 
Family  Dye  Coloks,  comprising  all  the  staple  colors 
and  the  most  exquisite  shades,  and  so  simple  that  any 
oDe  can  use  them  with  perfect  success. 


BOYS  WANT  IT ! 

GIRLS  LIKE  IT ! 
OLD  FOLKS  PRIZE  IT! 

As  it  is  always  fresh  without  being  sensational. 
SIX  HUNDRED  PAGES  FOR  $1  50. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Juvenile  Magazine  is  the 

SCHOOLMATE. 

Specimen  Copies  free.  Club  Rates  mo6t  liberal. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Publisher, 


JAMES’S  BANKRUPT  LAW. 

THE  BANKRUPT  LAW  op  the  UNITED  STATES. 
1367.  With  Notes  and  a Collection  of  American  and 
English  Decisions  upon  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
the  Lawyer  aud  Merchant.  By  Edwin  James,  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  aud  one  of  the  Framers  of  the  recent 
English  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act.  With  copious 
Indexes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  General 
Orders  aud  Forms  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 


The  above  is  a new  edition,  containing  the  Genebat. 
Oroers,  together  with  the  Forms  of  Proceedings  in 
Bankruptcy,  as  promulgated  by  tiie  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  with  a copious  Analytical  Index. 

This  important  work  was  prepared  by  Mr.  James 
dnring  the  time  the  legislation  in  Congress  on  the 
subject  was  proceeding,  the  main  provisions  of  the 
law  having  been  carefully  supervised  by  him.  The 
novelty  of  the  practice  left  American  lawyers  without 
experience  in  bankruptcy  cases,  and  Mr.  James  has 
therefore  cudeavored  to  supply  the  practitioner  with 
a treatise  on  the  subject  upon  which  he  may  confi- 
dently relv.  Ilis  experience  as  one  of  the  Comis- 
sioners  for  the  amendment  of  the  English  Bankruptcy 
Law,  and  as  an  extensive  London  practitioner  in  Bank- 
ruptcy cases,  has  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task. 
The  author  has  also  endeavored,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
clear  and  uutechnical  style,  to  render  the  work  a 
guide  to  the  merchant  and  the  layman. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

IW  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Shorteidge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


HOWE  & STEVENS’S 

Family  Bye  Colors. 


All  persons  who  keep  HOWE  & STEVENS’S  FAM- 
ILY DYE  COLORS  for  sale  can  be  relied  on  for  fair 
dealing,  for  the  reason  that  they  cost  the  retailer 
twenty -five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  other  kinds  of 
Dyes  m the  market,  while  he  retails  them  all  at  the 
same  price;  consequently  he  makes  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  more  by  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers 
against  imposition.  Accept  none  but  HOWE  & STE- 
VENS’S PATENT  FAMILY  DYE  COLOKS.  They 
are  the  original  inventors  of  an  improvement  which 
originated  this  branch  of  business,  and  made  dyeing 
a domestic  art.  They  have  had,  also,  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  this  particular  business,  and  have  been  con- 
stantly improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  undersigned,  and  we  cau  supply  our  cus- 
tomers with  either.  The  liquids  do  not  require  so 
much  time  in  dyeing ; hut  the  powder  colors  will  col- 
or the  most  goods  and  costs  the  same  per  package.  In 
coloring  blacks,  browns,  and  drabs,  we  would  advise 
the  use  of  the  powder  colors  in  preference  to  the  liquid, 
unless  for  ribbons  or  some  very  small  article. 
manufactured  by 
MANLEY  HOWE, 
Successor  to  Ilowe  & Stevens, 

200  and  262  Broadway,  Boston. 

gY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

BELTON  ESTATE.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
BERTRAMS.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


CASTLE  RICHMOND.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
CLAVERINGS.  Engravings.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  00 ; Pa- 


DOCTOR  THORNE.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


\V  AlMllifl/  work,  “OUR  NAVY  IN  TllE  RE- 
BELLION.” Very  popular ; selling  rapidly ; no  com- 
petition. Also,  just  ready,  the  54th  thousand  of  “THE 
LOST  CAUSE,”  a full  and  complete  Southern  History 
of  the  War— the  counterpart  of  23  Northern  Histories. 
One  Agent  sold  220  the  first  week.  Our  terms  are  no- 
where excelled.  E.  B.  TREAT  & CO., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 


They  do  extract  Teeth  without  pain  at  the  Colton 
Dental  Association,  19  Cooper  Institute.— Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVl  cnlii  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  bv  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  Bar  Sold  every  where. 

Q.EORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

From  the  London  Review. 

It  was  once  said  of  a very  charming  and  high-mind- 
ed woman  that  to  know  her  was  in  itself  a liberal  ed- 
ucation ; and  we  are  inclined  to  set  an  almost  equally 
high  value  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
“George  Eliot.”  For  those  who  read  them  aright 
they  possess  the  faculty  of  educating  in  its  highest 
sense,  of  invigorating  the  intellect,  giving  a healthy 
tone  to  the  taste,  appealing  to  the  nobler  feelings  of 
the  heart,  training  its  impulses  aright,  and  awakening 
or  developing  in  every  mind  the  consciousness  of  a 


belief  in  a destiny  of  a nobler  nature  than  can  be 
grasped  by  experience  or  demonstrated  by  argument. 
In  reading  them  we  seein  to  be  raised  above  the  low 
grounds  where  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  tainted, 
and  the  sunlight  has  to  struggle  through  blinding 
veils  of  mist,  and  to*be  set  upon  the  higher  ranges 
where  the  air  is  fresh  and  bracing,  where  the  sky  is 
bright  and  clear,  and  where  earth  seems  of  less  ac- 
count than  before,  and  heaven  more  near  at  home. 
And  as,  by  those  who  really  feel  the  grandeur  of 
mountain  solitudes,  a voice  is  heard  speaking  to  the 
heart,  which  hushes  the  whispers  in  which  vanity,  and 
meanness,  and  self-interest  are  wont  to  make  their 
petty  suggestions ; and  as  for  them  the  paltry  purposes 
of  a brief  and  fitful  life  lose  their  significance  in  the 
presence  of  the  mighty  types  of  steadfastness  and 
eternity  by  which  they  are  surrounded ; so,  on  those 
readers  who  are  able  to  appreciate  a lofty  independ- 
ence of  thought,  a rare  nobility  of  feeling,  and  an  ex- 


an  invigorating  and  purifying  influence,  the  good  ef- 
fects of  which  leave  behind  it  a lasting  impression. 

ADAM  BEDE.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

FELIX  nOLT.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents ; Library  Edi- 
tion, 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  MILL  ON  TIIE  FLOSS.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents ; 
Library  Edition,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ROM  OLA.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; 
Paper,  $1  60. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICALLiFE.  The  Sad  Fortunes 
of  Rev.  Amos  Barton ; Mr.  Gilfll's  Love  Story ; Jan- 
et’s Repentance.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

SILAS  MARNER,  the  Weaver  of  Raveloe.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $:so,  $42,  $+8, 
$70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 

$2  00  to  $5  00 

FOR  every  hour’s  service,  pleasant  and  honorable 
employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dies, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,. 53  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York. 

STI.UPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN. 


MISS  MACKENZIE.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
NORTH  AMERIC  A.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


RACHEL  RAY.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


One  Dozen  Pens  (assorted  points)  and  Ink-retaining 
Holder  mailed,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  New  York. 


Paralyzed  Limbs,  Crooked  Feet,  Contracted  Limbs, 
Diseased  Joints,  Weak  Ankles,  or  White  Swelling— 
don’t  fail  to  see  Dr.  MANN,  or  send  for  a Circular. 

133  West  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

NOVELS  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

75  Cents  a Volume. 

DICKENS  S BLEAK  HOUSE. 

Library  Edition. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  II.  K.  BROWNE. 

2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

DICKENS'S  HARD  TIMES. 

Library  Edition. 

12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

(Mi)  n I7TVTT  ET)Q  send  for  catalogue  of 

LAIlI  LlMLllO,  New  Practical  Books  on 
Architecture  and  Stair-Building. 

A.  J.  BICKNELL  & CO.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

REVOLUTION  IN  TRADE. 

Under  the  Club  System,  inaugurated  by  us,  we  are 
making  a 

COMPLETE  REVOLUTION  IN  TRADE, 
thus  enabling  our  customers  to  obtain  supplies  of  al- 
most all  kinds  oif  goods,  by  the  single  article,  at  whole- 
sale prices.  In  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  getting  np  of  Clubs,  we  pay  agents  handsomely 
for  their  eervicesl  The  most  popular  system  ever 
placed  before  the  public.  Endorsed  by  prominent 
business  men  and  the  press.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country.  CIRCULARS  sent 
FREE.  PARKER  & CO., 

64  and  66  Federal  St.,  Boston. 

FLUSHING  TREES. 

LAWN  and  STREET  TREES,  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS.  GRAPEVINES  at  low  rates  by  100  and 
1000.  ROSES,  on  their  own  roots,  of  the  best  sorts. 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
For  Priced  Catalogues  of  these  aud  general  Nursery 
Stock,  address  PARSONS  & CO.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

J£ING LAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

TIIE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA : Its  Origin,  and 
an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  now 
ready.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  shortly.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

We  have  here  a work  worthy  of  the  author’s  reputa- 
tion, and  worthy  of  the  labor,  the  years  of  labor, 
which  he  has  expended  upon  it.  Like  the  writings 
of  Foster,  of  Hallam,  of  Macaulay,  there  is  in  every 
sentence  the  trace  of  care — of  love  for  the  art  of  com- 
position, as  well  as  for  the  subject  treated.  The  read- 
er’s judgment  may  sometimes  clash  with  that  of  the 
author ; but  this  does  not  interfere  with  his  admira- 
tion for  a true  work  of  art .—London  Quarterly  Review. 

Readers  will  linger  with  devotion  over  the  fascinat- 
ing pages  of  this  nistory.  His  clear  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  this  war,  his  picture  of  the  campaign,  the 
dramatic  force  which  he  throws  into  the  story  of  the 
battle-field,  the  triumphant  defense  of  Lord  Raglan 
from  the  foul  calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  him 
—the  whole  tempered  by  the  calm  dignity  or  a philo- 
sophical judgment— are  all  grand  ; bnt  if  these  are  the 
magnetic  attractions  of  the  work,  the  dissection  of  the 
character  of  Napoleon  III.  is  absolutely  electrical.— 
Sew  York  Evening  Post. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoek. 


THREE  CLERKS.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

LOOK!  READ!  REFLECT! 


Pioneer  Dollar  Sale. 

#*  BEST  INDUCEMENTS  EVER  OFFERED. 

We  make  this  statement,  aud  are  able  to  back  it  np 
with  facts,  namely,  that 

We  Can  and  Will  Sell  more  Goods, 
and  Better,  for  One  Dollar, 

than  any  other  like  concern  in  the  world.  The  reason 
is  plainly  to  be  seen.  With  a very  large  cash  capital, 
we  are  enabled  to  keep  agents  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  who  are  prepared  nt  all  times  to 
pick  up  any  and  > lots  or  goods  offered  for  Cash. 

On  receipt  of  t liar,  we  will  send  10  checks  de- 
scribing 10  dlfleit...  articles,  which  will  be  sent  for 
one  dollar  each. 

N.B.— Our  agents  are  not  required  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  their  present  as  in  other  concerns. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in 
the  United  States,  to  whom  we  offer  the  most  liberal 
inducements.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

30  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

OOD’S  PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 
Manual  of  Physical  Exercises.  By 
William  Wtood.  Copiously  Illus- 
trated. l2mo,  Cloth,  $i  50. 

Mr.  Wood  has  executed  his  work  with  all  the  thor- 
oughness aud  ability  which  the  public  bad  a right  to 
look  for  from  such  an  expert  in  physical  exercises  as 
himself. — Brooklyn  Times. 

The  suggestions  are  timely  and  of  much  value.— 
Chicago  Press. 

His  rules  are  carefully  and  judiciously  given,  and  he 
shows  great  familiarity  with  the  physiological  and 
hygienic  considerations  involved  in  the  topic  of  which 
he  treats. — Albany  Evening  Journal 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

<tt»  I fY  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
<4)  lo  free.  Address  A.  J. FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt 


“ T?  CONOMY  is  Wealth Franklin.  Why  will  peo- 
S-J  pie  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Machine  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  y 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“ FRANKLIN"  aud  “DIAMOND”  Machines  cau  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  With  Table,  constructed  upon  entirely  new 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  mairs  Sewing 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testify?  fSf  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  away 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J-i  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Ventriloquism,  a true 
Guide  to  Politeness,  sent,  together  with  the  Lover's  Se- 
cret, for  25c.  Gumbridge  & Co.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Anew  class  in  practical  phrenology 

is  forming.  For  Circular  with  full  particulars 
address,  with  stamp,  Phrenological  Journal,  N.Y. 

EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeferd,  Me. 

HARPER  & BROTH EltS,  New  Yoiik, 


MOTLEY’S  mSTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately  at  $3  50  each. 

II. 

THE  THIRTY- NINTH  CONGRESS.  History  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,"  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 


DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  W’ood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $100. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1S48  to 
1801.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Y achting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Artuitj 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75 
Uniform  with  Queen  Victoria's  Memoir  of  Vi 
Prince  Consort 

VI. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  Till 
Huguenots : their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In 
dustries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smile? 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  &c.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

VII. 

DU  cnAILLU'S  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Cuaillu,  Author  of  “Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

vin. 

MRS.  COMFORT’S  FAIRY  STORIES.  Folks  and 
Fairies:  Stories  for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  Ran- 
dall Comfort.  With  Engravings.  Square  4to, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

IX. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  tiie  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“ Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1 76. 


THE  LOVERS’ DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Trei 


ences  as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  aud  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  50;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 


History  of  England.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  Author 
of  “Lectures  on  the  Study  of  History,"  &e.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author 
of  “ The  Silver  Cord,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Du  Mai  - 
rier.  Svo,  Paper,  $1  50 ; Cloth,  $2_00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIM~E.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  De 
Witt,  nee  Gctzor.  Translated  by  Dinaii  Mui.ock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “ A 
Noble  Life,”  “Christian’s  Mistake’’  “Two  Mar- 
riages," &c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 


BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes,” “Madonna  Mary,"  “The  Laird  of  Npriaw,” 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,”  “Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $2  00, 


"IVTEW  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  Biblical,  Tlteologic- 
al,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  ByDrs.McCLiN- 
tock  and  Strong.  A complete  Theological  Library, 
embracing  the  fcatnres  of  all  Biblical  and  Theological 
Cyclopaedias  extant. 

EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  canvass  for  this  valuable  work.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

A «■  NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
rapid,  strong,  easy,  reliable,  elegant.  Warrant- 
ed. Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Has  Medals  and  Di- 
plomas. Single  Machines  sent  feee  on  receipt  of  $5. 


as,  Anthor  of  “On  Guard,"  “Denis  Donne,”  “Tin  > 
Leigh,"  “Walter  Goring,"  “Played  Out,”  “ Called 
to  Account,”  «fcc.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  M ao 
Donald,  Author  of  “Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec  Forbes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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A HUMBUG. 

HOW  IT  LOOKS. 

This  Insect 
lias  s glossy  dress, 

A brass  face, 

Mealy  mouth, 

A hard  heart, 

Plenty  of  cheek, 

A sharp  tooth. 

Light  fingers, 

Long  legs ; 

Apt  to  change  places ; 

Feeds  on  cooked  fools, 

And  bites  simpletons. 

Dr.  WOLCOTT  has  pointed  out  these  pests  of  soci- 
ety so  plainly  that  many  of  these  vampires  have  had 
to  quit  their  infamous  business.  But  mock-auction 
shops,  lottery-policy  dealers,  aud  brass  watch  and 
jewelry  stalls,  surrounded  by  their  pimps  and  riugers- 
in,  are  not  the  only  class  of  humbugs.  People  kuow 
that  liniments  composed  of  Cayenne  pepper,  turpcu 
tine,  hartshorn,  ether,  &c.,  will  produce  inflammation 
aud  pain.  To  purchase  such  trash  to  stop  Pain  aud 
Inflammation  is  ridiculous.  Fire  will  not  stop  heat ; 
a dumb  brute  shuns  the  heat,  and  knows  enough  to 
wade  in  a pond  of  water,  when  wounded,  to  cool  and 
cure  inflammation  and  fever. 

Pimps  aud  gamblers  try  to  look  honest,  but  folks 
can  read  their  faces  plainly.  Some  try  to  persuade  the 
ignorant  that  pills,  physic,  &c.,  cleanse  the  blood, 
purge  the  system,  and  do  a hundred  other  things 
equally  absurd.  Every  body  knows  that  it  is  false, 
and  that  no  medicine  can  purify  or  increase  a drop  of 
blood.  Food  makes  blooa,  bone,  and  muscle,  and  is 
the  staff  of  life.  Every  dose  of  medicine  swallowed  is 
rejected,  and  hurried  out  of  the  system  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  an  enemy,  yea,  a deadly  foe.  Constipa- 
tion, ill-health,  and  weakness  are  the  result  of  dosing, 
dosing,  dosing  the  stomach.  The  living  system  has 
enough  to  do  without  working  herself  to  death  in  ex- 
pelling and  kicking  out  the  pernicious  nostrums  pour- 
ed down  the  throat.  Food  she  welcomes  when  she 
needs  it ; yea,  asks  for  it.  Let  pill-makers  and  physic 
venders  stop  eating  food,  and  see  how  long  they  can 
subsist  on  their  blood-purifying,  invigorating,  health- 
giving medicines  and  cordials.  Whathumbug  is  more 
transparent ! A dog  would  feel  so  Insulted  if  offered 
a dose  that  he  would  curl  his  tail  downward  in  scorn, 
and  run  away  in  utter  disgust.  All  physical  pain 
arises  from  Inflammation : put  out  the  fire,  and  yon 
stop  pain  absolutely.  Yon  can  stop  pain  as  easily  as 
you  can  quench  Are  with  water.  WOLCOTT’S  PAIN 
PAINT  subdues  inflammation,  heat,  and  fever,  one 
hundred  times  faster  than  ice ; thousands  have  had  a 
practical  test  of  its  merits  at  the  very  moment  of  most 
extreme  pain,  and  they  can  testify  that  it  has  not  fail- 
ed in  doing  its  work.  It  is  simple ; it  is  harmless ; it 
has  no  stain ; it  gives  no  smart;  it  Is  for  sale  by  drug- 
gists every  where ; aud  it  is  tested  free  of  cost  at  Dr. 
WOLCOTT’S  Office,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York, 
on  every  body  who  suffers,  and  they  never  fail  of  being 
benefited  at  the  very  first  application  of  PAIN  PAINT. 
Dr.  WOLCOTT  is  also  the  proprietor  of  WOLCOTT’S 
ANNIHILATOR  for  Catarrh  and  Colds  in  the  Head, 
aud  has  occupied  his  present  office  nearly  six  years, 
and  is  well  known  throughout  the  city  and  country  as 
a benefactor  to  mankind. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published  : 

I. 

The  massacre  of  st.  Barthol- 
omew : Preceded  by  a History  of  the 
Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
IX.  By  Henry  White,  M. A.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Cloth,  $i  75. 

Mr.  White  has  performed  his  task  well.  His  argu- 
ments are  every  where  conclusive,  ably  supported  liy 
the  results  of  deep  researches  into  the  contemporary 
histories  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats.  His  language 
Is  always  forcible,  and  frequently  rises  to  eloquence. 
His  acconnt  of  the  state  of  France  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  admirable  aud  exhaustive. 
The  same  praise  may  be  allowed  to  his  descriptions 
of  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  bloody 
drama  which  he  recounts.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book  for  the  tolerant  spirit  In  which  it  is  written.  Re- 
membering how  hard  It  is  even  to  think  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  without  a thrill  of  indigna- 
tion we  can  not  sufficiently  praise  this  conspicuous 
merit  of  the  volume.— London  Review. 

Of  the  state  of  France  from  the  commencement  of 
the  century  to  the  terrible  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  Mr. 
White  gives  a masterly  account.  From  numerous  con- 
temporary memoirs  and  state  documents  he  has  col 
lected  the  details  of  a picture  at  once  broad  in  its  gen- 
eral effect  and  minute  in  its  accessories-  -a  picture  full 
of  life,  color,  character,  and  force.  The  massacre  of 
Paris  is  of  course  the  chief  feature  In  the  work.  It  is 
admirably  described,  without  any  pretense  of  pictorial 
writing,  yet  in  snch  a way  that  the  whole  hideous  trage- 
dy passes  vividly  before  our  eyes,  and  we  behold  the 
grim  old  Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  spasm 
of  blood  and  terror.  Mr.  White  has  produced  a book 
full  of  research,  conceived  in  the  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking  spirit,  and  written  in  a nervous  and 
vigorous  style,  proper  to  the  gravity  of  the  events 
which  it  narrates  and  the  principles  which  it  affirms. 
—London  Daily  News. 

Mr.  White  has  exhibited  great  skill,  great  research, 
and  considerable  candor  in  executing  his  work,  and 
readers  of  his  clear  narrative  will  readily  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  interest  with  which  the  story  is  kept  tip 
down  to  the  awfully  tragic  close. — Glasgow  Daily  Herald. 

II. 

History  of  the  thirty-ninth 

CONGRESS  of  the  United  States.  By 
William  H.  Barnes.  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  oo. 

A volume  ofG36  royal  octavo  pages,  and  18  portraits 
on  steel  by  the  best  engravers  in  the  country. 

The  book  contains  an  accurate  history  of’ the  great 
measures  of  the  most  important  Congress  that  ever 
assembled,  and  biographical  sketches  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, together  with  characteristic  and  pertinent  ex- 
tracts from  their  speeches.  The  narrative  portion  of 
the  work  is  written  in  clear  and  concise  style,  while 
the  extracts,  though  generally  brief,  are  directly  to 
the  point,  and  present  the  views  of  our  wisest  states- 
men on  the  great  subjects  of  recent  legislation. 


HL 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  of 
ENGLAND.  A Smaller  History  of  En- 
gland, from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
I.L.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 

Wood.  i6mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  Uniform 
with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

IV. 

Five  hundred  pounds  reward. 

A Novel.  By  a Barrister.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 

It  is  full  of  spirit  and  cleverness ; the  style  is  good ; 
it  is  extremely  entertaining;  the  plot  is  novel;  ami 

the  characters  are  drawn. from  the  life It  is  not 

often  one  meets  with  a thoroughly  amusing  novel, 
true  in  its  main  characteristics,  whimsical  without 
being  a caricature,  and  fresh  in  the  incidents  and  in 

the  mode  of  handling  them It  is  decidedly  a clever 

and  amusing  novel .—Athenceum. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt,  of  the  price. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watcher 

TIIE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  iii  regard  to  wear 
aud  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies'  sizes.  Also, 
Ladies’  Watches,  elegantly  enameled,  at  $20.  These  are  as  rich  in  appearance  as  Gold  Watches  costing  $175  to 
$200.  For  this  small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  ns  good  for  time, 
as  a gold  one  costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  hills  can  be  paid  when 
the  goods  are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  am.  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


ty  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 


Car-  We  employ  no  Agents,  therefore  the  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  be  obtained  only  by  ordering  directly 
from  us. 


Procures  bv  mail,  post-paid,  ATWATER’S  I 
PATENT  PRESS,  with  Book  and  Writing 
case,  for  copying  Letters,  &c.,  instantly  and  perfectly. 
A11  article  needed  by  every  one.  “It  is  an  article 
much  needed.”— G.W.  Brown.  “It  is  the  thing  for 
copying.”— A.  P.  Bcok.  “ I consider  your  machine 
the  best  I ever  met.”— C.  H.  Stewat.  “I  would  not 
be  without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost.”— E.  H.  Trafton. 
“I  am  satisfied  it  is  just  the  thing.” — Prof. II.  Dus- 
bacce.  “ The  most  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  ever  introduced.”— Times.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Agents  wanted.  Profits  and  sales  large. 

C.  C.  THURSTON,  General  Agent,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversiblb  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  audNeedle  Depot,  509  Broadway,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS — All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


A positive  remedy  fir  all  kinds  of  Ilumor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Nettle  Rash,  Roils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcer 8,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  ; 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, N enralgia,  Nervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 
SPEC  LA  L TRADE  SALE, 
1868. 

From  March  16  to  April  25. 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York,  March,  1868. 

We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  our 
List  of»Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the 
following  terms,  for  Cash,  from  the  16th 
of  March  to  the  25th  of  April,  after  which 
our  terms  will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 

On  Orders  of  $ too  at  one  time,  25  per  cent,  discount ; 

“ $ 500  “ 30  “ “ 

“ $1000  “ 33!  “ “ 

“ $2000  “ 35  . “ “ 

And  an  additional  deduction  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade 
Sales  this  Spring. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  aud 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


H 


ARPER’S  CATALOGUE. 


A NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS’  PUBLICATIONS,  arranged  al- 
phabetically, is  ready  for  distribution,  and  mav  be  ob- 
tained gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Publishers 
personally,  or  by  letter  enclosing  Five  Cents. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen  in  town  or  country,  de- 
signing to  form  Libraries  or  enrich  their  Literary  Col- 
lections, is  respectfully  Invited  to  this  Catalogue, 
which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a large  proportion  of 
the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Lit- 
erature— COMPREHENDING  OVER  THREE  THOUSAND  Vl  - 

UMEs— which  are  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  lees 
than  one  half  the  cost  of  similar  productions  in  En- 
gland. \ 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  College  , 
Schools,  &c.,  who  may  not  have  access  to  a reliable 
guide  in  forming  the  true  estimate  of  literary  produc- 
tions, it  is  believed  this  Catalogue  will  prove  especially 
valuable  for  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that, 
whenever  books  can  not  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller  or  local  agent,  applications  with  remittance 
should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


The  GHKAT  AMERICAN  TBA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  She  Moyuue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices ; 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $t  $ lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  7oc.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best$l  25  $ lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  26  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1 50  ^ tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  80c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keeners,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  ns  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  lie  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amouuts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there,  need  be  no  confusion' in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  aud  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  he  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Tens  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  onr  Establishment,  or  copy  onr  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 


Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Yesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


lyfEW  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS.  ART  OF 
WOOD  ENGRAVING,  a MANUAL  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION, with  Illustrations,  50  cents.  Combined 
Annuals  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy,  200  En- 
gravings, 60  cents.  The  Good  Man’s  Legacy,  25  cents. 
Education  of  tlid  Heart,  10  cents.  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man,  Illustrated,  *1.  Aisop’s  Fables,  pictorial— very 
fine— $1,  How  td  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Be- 
have, and  now  to  Do  Business,  one  vol.,  $2  25.  Ora- 
tory, Sacred  and  Secular ; the  Extemporaneous  Speak- 
er, $1  50.  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,  $2.  Life 
in  the  West,  $2.  New  Physiognomy,  1000  Engravings, 
$5.  The  Illustrated  Phrenological  Journal,  a first-class 
Magazine,  $3  a year.  All  works  on  Short-IIand,  or 
Phonography,  on  Gymnastics,  Dietetics,  Physiology, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  generally,  supplied  by  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.  Agents  wanted. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  IVBADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  er- 
ery  kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

rnRMS;  bkiggvs  curative 

GUIiii  L7.  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  «fcc.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no^qnore  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Cnrative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fashionable  stationery 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a handsome  box  of  assorted 
fashionable  Note  Papers,  with  Envelopes  to  match, 
stamped  with  any  Initial  desired,  to  the  address  of 
any  one  remitting  to  them  One  Dollar.  In  sending, 
write  the  Initial  desired  clear  and  plain. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  100  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Organs,  of  six 
flrst^lass  makers,  at  bargains,  for  cash,  or  will  take 
one-fifth  cash,  and  balance  In  monthly  installments, 
for  rent,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased. 


THREE  RECIPES  for  money-making  articles  for 
25c.  POWERS  & CRAM,  So  Norridgewock,  Me. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

APRIL,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mci.ock 
Ceaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  <fcc. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Yets  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all. — 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  186S  was  commenced  the 
issne  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  W ilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— X.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weeis.lv  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  femin  ine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ; or,  Six 
Copies  far  $20  00.  J 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volnme  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  ftirnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  he  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weeklt,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Nnmber  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given- 
In  remitting  bv  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$126 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.—  Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.—  $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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Composite  Iron  Works. 

HUTCHINSON  & CO., 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Composite  Iron  Railings,  Gateways,  Guards, 
Farm  and  Cottage  Fences,  Balconies,  Verandas, 
BEDSTEADS,  and  STABLE  FIXTURES.  Also 
WIRE  RAILINGS,  WINDOW  and  DOOR  GUARDS 
&c.,  &c.,  with  other  Ornamental  and  Architectural 
Iron  Work.  Formerly  HUTCHINSON  & WICKER- 
SHAM.  Office  and  Samples,  05  PRINCE  STREET, 
near  Broadway,  New  York. 


NICK  OF  THE  WOODS. 

NICK  OF  THE  WOODS 


Baldwin,  the  Clothier, 

HAS  LOCATED  AT 

420  and  422  BROADWAY, 

Corner  of  Canal  St. 

Offers  at  RETAIL  a large  stock  of  FIRST-CLASS 
CLOTHING.  One  Price.  Terms  strictly  Cash. 

Lowest  Prices  in  the  City. 


Splendid  imita 


THE  TABLES  TURNED  —JOHN  BULL  CAPTIVE  TO  THE  FENIANS. 

Fitz-Jones  (“a  thrampliri  Saxon”'),  while  attempting  to  cross  Broadway  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  became  entangled  in  that  “dreadful  procession,  ’ and  was  forced  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
his  enemies  for  at  least  three  blocks.  “Devilish  annoying,  you  know.’’ 


OOD  NEWS  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 


every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  or  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Win.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


3 more  Soap,  but  make  it  yourself.  It  is  as 
mending  a hole  in  a stocking,  and  will  only 
cents  a pound. 


Davis  Collamore  & Co., 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 

China,  Glass,  Clocks. 
Bronzes,  Cutlery,  &c. 

Rogers,  Smith  & Co.’s  plated  goods.  Examine  oui 
prices. 


'Tlie  Pen  let  Mightier  than  the  Sword. 


One  pound  of  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE 
VII ITE  ROCK  POTASH  will  make  twelve  to  fifteen 
sounds  best  Hard  Soap.  Ask  your  store-keeper  to  get 
t for  you  at  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American-and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

I A handsome . Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


-A.  SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


For  Moths.  New  size,  50c.  THEOD  S.  HARRIS, 
Boston.  All  druggists  sell  it. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 
Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


'HE  LOVER’S  OWN  GIFT-BOOK. 


rjii^rsalKeuralgia. 


Valentin®. 


TO  HER  WHOM  EACH  LOVES  BEST; 

And  if  von  nurse  a flame 
That’s  told  but  to  her  mutual  breast, 
We  will  not  ask  her  name.” 


VCSAS?/  nervous 

/ DISEASES. 

~ Its  Effects  are 

^ Magical. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  rice  and  postage.  One  package, 

I)ostaPc  6 cents;  at*  do.-,  S5.00,  postage  A eta.;  twelve  do., 
19.00,  postage  4S  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

TURNER  & CO.,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

WOODWARD’S  SUBURBAN  AND 

. u ± COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

Jb.  New  Designs,  $1  50  postpaid. 

geo.  e.  woodward, 

'>!?r  ft'  ARCHITECT,  L*1  Broadway. 

' ! _ Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of 

all  new  books  on  Architecture. 


THE  POETRY  OF  COMPLIMENT  AND  COURT- 
SHIP: 

Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  W.  Palmer,  Editor  of 
“FolkSongs." 

One  Handsome  Volume,  $1  50. 

V Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  postpaid  by  the 
Publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Bostou, 

And  63  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Prtces,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youi 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECIl-kOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BAJLLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


CHEAP  GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  &o.,  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Double-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warranted  Wrought  Iron, 
$9  00 ; Double-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warranted  Steel 
Twist,  $16  00 ; Boys’  8ingle-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warrant- 
ed Wrought  Iron,  $3  50;  Mm’s  Single-Barrel  Shot 
Guns,  Imitation  Twist,  $4  50 ; Smooth-Bore  Muskets, 
Brass  Mounted,  good  as  new,  warranted  to  shoot  Shot 
close,  and  kill  at  60  yards,  $2  00 ; Pocket  Revolvers, 
5-shooters,  for  Powder  and  Ball,  new,  $9  00 ; Pocket 
Revolvers,  6-shooters,  and  100  Metal  Cartridges,  $10  00. 
Waterproof  Caps,  20c.  per  hundred ; Patch-cutters,  30c. 
Liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  clubs.  Cash  paid  for 
Spencer’s,  Henry’s  and  Sharp’s  Rifles,  and  Colt  Army 
or  Navy  Revolvers.  Remit  money  by  Postal  Order  or 
Registered  Letter.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and 
Town  in  the  United  States  to  sell  three  useful  articles, 
used  by  every  body.  Send  stamp  for  circular,  terms,  &c. 
Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 
179  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A NEW  KNIFE. 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant, 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES" 
(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 

The  Improved  Bronze  A!  u min  ium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  enlogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if- we  except  sold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  he  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

.A.  1ST  E W KNIRE 


jRWKOPf  i 


With  the  Union  Attachment  you  oan  Boil  Wa- 
ter, Make  Tea,  Boil  Eggs,  Warm  food,  &c.,  &c., 
all  over  an  ordinary  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas  Bern- 
er, They  are  indispensable  in  Nursery  or  Sick- 
room. Sent  by  express,  seonrely  packed,  upon 
receipt  of  50o.  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  and 
the  Trade.  EF*  Send  for  Circular. 

TITFT  & HOWARD,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


A TRIAL  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
White  Hue  Compound  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  Colds, 
Coughs, Weak  Lungs,  and  Kidney  Complaints.  Many 
have  had  occasion  to  rejoice  in  its  healing  properties. 


CHICKEKING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  45  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

W Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price ; can  he  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


Trusses.— “ Seeley’s  Hard  Rubber  Truss”  cures  rup- 
ture ; retains  the  roost  difficult  safely  and  easily : never 
rusts,  breaks,  moves,  or  soils ; always  new.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  Send  for  pamphlet.  1347  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

A priced  and  illustrated  Catalogue  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns,  and  over 
5000  slides  for  the  same,  sent  on  application. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


pOLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
1 of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  692  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt's  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  ns  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback."  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 
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MERCHANTS,  RANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  66  Broadway. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED, 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
U ruAM,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Pliilado. , and  all  Druggie  tk 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  C Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SGS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


The  counsel  of  the  President  had  asked  on 
March  23  for  thirty  days  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fense, but  this  was  denied  them,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  trial  should  begin  on  Monday, 
March  30.  On  that  day  the  trial  really  began 
in  earnest,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
writing  in  a quiet,  but  intensely  interesting  man- 
ner. 

Our  engravings  in  this  issue  of  the  Wt  zkhj 
which  bear  upon  this  highly  important  eveoj  are 
of  the  most  interesting  character.  On  pages  232 
and  233  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable 
engravings  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  jour- 
nal. It  is  an  elaborate  and  correct  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber, 
showing  the  details  of  the  architecture  and  fres- 
co-work, the  various  departments  of  the  gallery, 
the  arrangement  of  the  desks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  (thus  giving  at  a glance  the  positions  of 
the  Senators,  each  of  whom  is  portrayed  in  his 
designated  seat),  and  the  temporary  arrangement 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  managers, 
and  the  counsel  of  the  President.  In  the  Weekly 
for  March  14  we  gave  a large  engraving  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  the  same  feat- 
ures were  accurately  portrayed.  This  companion 
picture  of  the  Senate  is  on  the  same  scale  and 
plan,  and  the  two  together  represent  the  two  prin- 
cipal chambers  of  the  national  capitol  more  ac- 
curately than  any  similar  drawings  yet  made. 
The  details  of  the  architecture,  etc.,  are  made 
from  photographs  of  the  architect’s  plans;  the 
numerous  portraits  of  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  each  House  are  from  photographs  fur- 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL. 

At  one  o’clock  on  Monday,  March  23,  as  al- 
ready briefly  announced  in  this  journal,  the  Sen- 
ate resolved  itself  into  a Court  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trial  of  the  President.  The  Impeach- 
ment Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  appear- 
ed, as  did  the  counsel  of  the  President,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  were  about  commenc- 
ing in  due  form,  when  Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  a- 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  somewhat  surprised  the 
Senate  and  the  lawyers  present  by  offering  a mo- 
tion which  in  effect  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case.  Chief  Justice  Chase  at 
once  decided  the  question  by  ordering  the  mo- 
tion to  a vote  without  debate,  and  it  was  reject- 
ed by  a vote  of  49  nays  to  2 yeas,  only  the  two 
Senators  from  Kentucky  voting  in  favor  of  it. 

The  counsel  of  the  President  then  read  his 
plea  and  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment. 
This  document  is  very  long,  filling  over  four  col- 
umns of  the  daily  newspapers.  Briefly,  it  is  an 
explicit,  emphatic,  and  detailed  denial  of  every 
allegation  and  charge  contained  in  the  articles 
of  the  House.  It  denies  any  intention  of  vio- 
lating the  Tenure-of-Oftice  or  any  other  law; 
denies  the  correctness  of  the  alleged  speeches  of 
the  President ; affirms  his  right  to  express  his  opin- 
ion the  same  as  any  other  citizen  ; and,  in  closing, 
generally  denies  in  toto  the  entire  list  of  charges. 

On  the  following  day,  March  24,  the  replica- 
tion of  the  House  was  filed  by  the  Managers  of 
Impeachment.  The  House  simply  reasserted 
the  charges,  and  announced  that  it  stood  ready 
to  prove  them  true. 


J.  I.  CHRISTIE,  MESSENGER  OF  TnE  SENATE,  RECEIVING  TICKETS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE. 
[Sketo#:d  by  Theodoee  R.  Davis.] 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL— THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  PROCEEDING  TO  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

[Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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iiislied  byMessrs.  Brady  & Co.,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  'Washington ; and  the  beautiful  design 
and  accurate  drawing  arc  by  Mr.  Theodore  li. 
Davis,  our  artist  at  Washington. 

On  our  first  page  will  be  found  two  engravings 
which  explain  themselves.  Mr.  J.  I.  Christie, 
the  Messenger  of  the  Senate,  has  been  detailed 
by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  receive  the  tickets 
of  those  admitted  to  the  trial,  and  our  engraving 
illustrates  him  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 
When  it  is  known  that  crowds  of  o d ladies, 
negroes,  etc.,  etc.,  indignant  at  being  refused 
admission  to  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  are 
continually  asking  questions,  making  appeals, 
and  muttering  threats,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
position  is  not  a sinecure.  Pour  or  five  police- 
men are  necessary  to  keep  back  the  crowd  which 
is  always  waiting  here  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  for  the  trial. 

The  House  of  Representatives  have  resolved 
to  attend  the  trial  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  our  illustration  represents  them  approaching 
the  door  of  the  Senate,  at  which  they  are  met  by 
the  Scrgeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  George  T.  Brown, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  them  and  announce 
their  presence  to  the  Senate. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  April  11,  1868. 


NATIONAL  HONOR. 

TIIE  favorite  plan  of  argument  of  the  lle- 
pudiators  is  to  represent  the  bondholders 
as  an  aristocracy.  The  repudiating  orators 
hope  to  excite  a sullen  class  hatred,  which  will 
not  stop  to  reason,  but  will  seek  its  gratifica- 
tion in  the  ruin  of  the  exclusive  class.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  old  cry  of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
But  the  truth  is,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  as 
steadily  and  widely  proclaimed  as  the  false- 
hood— the  truth  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
bondholders  are  mechanics  and  working  men 
and  women  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Jay  Cooke 
remarks  in  his  recent  letter  upon  this  subject, 
which  should  be  universally  diffused — for  no 
man  in  the  country  knows  more  of  the  facts 
than  he : “ With  the  exception  of  Banks  and 
Saving  Institutions  there  are  not  many  large 
holders  of  Government  bonds,  the  great  bulk 
being  held  by  the  people,  not  by  the  capitalists.” 

Mr.  Cooke  here  speaks  of  the  Savings  Banks 
as  if  they  were  independent  individual  holders ; 
but  every  such  institution  represents  hundreds 
of  the  smallest  holders — domestics,  seamstress- 
es, day-laborers,  gardeners,  clerks,  porters,  art- 
ists, and  others.  The  Evening  Post  discovers 
that  the  Savings  Banks  in  this  State  hold  forty- 
nine  millions  of  United  States  bonds,  and  that 
the  depositors  of  the  classes  we  have  mention- 
ed are  488,501  in  number.  The  same  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  own  twenty -five  mill- 
ions of  bonds,  and  there  are  316,000  depositors. 
In  Rhode  Island  these  banks  hold  thirteen 
millions  of  the  bonds.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
alone  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions, 
are  invested  in  this  manner.  The  Marine  and 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  hold  about  forty-six 
millions.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  public 
stocks,  not  held  abroad  nor  deposited  as  secur- 
ity by  the  National  Banks,  are  held  by  the  va- 
rious guarantee  companies  ; and  the  real  own- 
ers are  the  classes  which  we  have  mentioned. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  bondholders,  as  a 
class,  are  mechanics,  laborers,  salaried  officers, 
and  tradesmen,  rather  than  rich  men  and  capi- 
talists. But  the  orators  and  writers  who  en- 
deavor to  deny  or  to  conceal  this  fact,  and  to 
irritate  those  who  have  no  bonds  against  those 
who  hold  them,  push  their  policy  further  and 
attempt  also  to  set  section  against  section.  The 
West,  we  are  told,  demands  some  form  of  re- 
pudiation. Senator  Sherman’s  speech  and  the 
Indiana  resolutions,  it  is  urged,  indicate  that  it 
is  a demand  not  confined  to  Mr.  Pendleton 
and  his  party.  But  we  showed  a fortnight 
since  that  this  was  not  true  of  the  West  as  a 
section.  One  of  the  clearest,  most  forcible,  and 
conclusive  arguments  against  the  impolicy  as 
well  as  disgrace  of  repudiation  comes  from  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Common 
Council.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Cooke  informs  us, 
the  West  took  $320,000,000  of  the  $830,000,- 
000  of  the  Seven-Thirty  loans ; Ohio  more  than 
$90,000,000,  and  Illinois  more  than  $70,000,- 
000.  The  Five-Twenty  and  other  loans  were 
also  largely  taken  in  the  West. 

There  are  some  three  or  four  hundred  mill- 
ions of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  held 
abroad,  and  mainly  in  Germany.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  trusted  the  national  faith 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  fortunes : of  those 
who  were  derided  as  fools  by  the  capitalists  who 
hoped  for  our  destruction,  or  who  believed  it  to 
be  inevitable.  Shall  we  justify  the  words  of 
our  enemies,  and  prove  that  those  who  trusted 
and  befriended  us  were  fools?  Shall  we  make 
the  name  of  republic  synonymous  with  dishonor, 
and  shame  every  generous  heart  in  the  world 
that  looked  to  us  to  show  that  a popular  gov- 
ernment is  not  only  the  most  powerful  and  pros- 
perous, but  the  justest  and  most  upright  of  all? 
There  are  speculative  men  and  true  doctrinaires 
who  say,  why  not  ? who  insist  that  they  had  no 
part  in  making  the  debt,  and  are  not  bound  to 
help  pay  it ; and  if  you  ask,  waiving  every  other 
question,  what  would  be  the  result  of  apprising 
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the  world  that  we  would  not  pay  our  debts,  even 
those  incurred  in  maintaining  the  national  ex- 
istence, they  reply  that  governments  could  then 
make  no  more  loans,  and  wars  would  be  at  an 
end.  Such  a proposition,  possible  only  to  a 
purely  doctrinaire  mind,  which  views  human  life 
as  a mere  problem  in  mathematics,  closes  dis- 
cussion. “War  is  an  ugly  thing,”  says  John 
Stdart  Mill,  “ but  not  the  ugliest  of  things : 
the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of  moral  and 
patriotic  feeling  which  thinks  nothing  worth  a 
war,  is  worse.  ” 

In  considering  the  general  question,  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review,  which  during  the  rebell- 
ion was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  enemies 
of  this  country,  and  a most  contemptuous  infidel 
of  our  success,  says — and  with  truth*  “It  is 
easy  to  prove  that  if  all  questions  of  honor  and 
morality  were  set  aside,  a wealthy  nation  gains 
more  thqp  it  loses  by  the  costliest  observance 
of  good  faith  ; but  the  better  class  of  American 
politicians  deserve  credit  for  opposing  direct  or 
indirect  repudiation  on  the  ground,  not  that  it 
is  inexpedient,  but  that  it  would  be  a public 

disgrace If  there  was  no  probability  that 

loans  would  be  required  hereafter,  the  transfer 
of  some  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  from  the 
rightful  owners  to  the  tax-payer  would  be  a 
profitable  transaction ; hut  the  opponents  of  the 
scheme  hold  that  calculation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  keeping  or  breaking  a promise.” 

This  is  the  simple  and  conclusive  considera- 
tion. It  is  dishonorable.  The  tone  of  the  re- 
pudiating argument  betrays  consciousness  of 
this  truth.  It  proceeds  at  once  to  show  that 
its  proposition  is  not  dishonorable.  It  is,  in  fact, 
addressed  to  the  better  instincts  of  the  repudi- 
ator  himself.  Even  Senator  Sherman,  who 
treats  the  whole  subject  with  suspicious  delicacy 
and  reluctance,  while  he  honestly  thinks  the 
law,  strictly  interpreted,  gives  the  Government 
the  right  to  pay  the  bonds  in  greenbacks  at  the 
maturity  of  the  five-year  option,  yet  candidly 
admits  that  he  should  like  “to  avoid  deciding 
a question  that  in  the  minds  of  just  men,  which- 
ever wag  decided,  would  affect  the  public  credit.” 
And  why?  Because  when  a man  gravely  de- 
bates whether  he  shall  be  a swindler,  he  has 
ceased  to  be  wholly  honest. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  USURPATIONS. 

The  pretense  that  President  Johnson  is  a 
martyr  to  his  defense  of  the  Constitution  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  inexperienced.  \Ve  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  his  present  position 
before  the  country  is  due  to  his  manifest  and 
bold  usurpations  of  power. 

The  capitulation  of  General  Lee’s  army  oc- 
curred on  the  9th  of  April,  1865.  That  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston  followed  soon  after.  The  death 
of  President  Lincoln  occurred  on  the  15th  day 
of  April,  too  soon  after  these  conclusive  events 
for  the  development  of  any  Presidential  policy. 
The  Vice-President  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  at  this  interesting  juncture,  when  he 
had  only  to  wait  for  the  surrender  of  the  last 
rebel  forces  in  the  Southwest  — which  soon 
followed — to  know  that  every  sword  drawn  in 
opposition  to  the  Union  had  been  sheathed. 
The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  General  Lee 
and  of  his  associates  embraced  merely  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  respective  armies,  leaving  to  be 
adjusted  with  the  Union  the  relations  which  the 
revolted  States  and  the  great  mass  of  their  peo- 
ple should  thenceforward  occupy.  The  question 
embraced  that  large  class  which,  lately  slaves 
and  chattels,  had  “emerged  into  the  human 
character.” 

Two  policies  were  presented  for  the  consid- 
eration of  President  Johnson.  One  of  them, 
and  obviously  the  correct  one,  was  the  convo- 
cation of  Congress,  as  the  duty  of  complete  ad- 
justment was  wholly  legislative — following,  in 
that  respect,  the  war  power  which  is  bestowed 
on  Congress.  The  other  policy  was  to  adopt 
the  English  precedents,  which  devolve  the  duty 
of  such  adjustments  on  the  Executive — the  war 
power  in  England  being  wholly  Executive  to 
and  including  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  President  Johnson  chose  the  latter, 
and  thus  commenced  his  usurpations  of  author- 
ity. 

In  defense  of  his  measures — in  which,  affect- 
ing to  represent  the  Sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  he  gave  Governors  and  governments  to 
States  lately  in  revolt — it  is  claimed  that  they 
were  only  temporary  in  their  character,  and  that 
President  Lincoln  had  set  the  example.  But 
the  action  of  President  Lincoln  with  respect  to 
Tennessee  occurred  in  the  midst  of  hostilities, 
when  unusual  powers  appertain  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, embracing  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  success  or  safety;  and  the  Southern 
States  did  not  view  the  action  of  President 
Johnson  as  of  a temporary  character;  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being,  and  it 
was  treated  as  being,  of  a permanent  character. 

What  were  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Union  at  this  juncture  ? “ It  is 

an  established  principle  of  international  law,” 
said  Mr.  Calhoun,  “that  whenever  a country 
is  subdued,  even  in  part,  its  sovereignty  is  for 
the  time  susjtended,  and  that  of  the  conquering  sub- 
stituted in  its  place."  This  was  asserted  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Mex- 
ico, but  on  the  question  w here  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise the  substituted  sovereignty  resided,  he 


observed:  “I  readily  concede  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Comn  ander-in-chief,  many  and  great 
powers,  but  they  are  such  as  arise  out  of  exi- 
gencies immediately  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army,  and  its  success  or  safety...... 

but  when  he  undertakes  to  exercise  power,  on 
his  own  authority,  over  subdued  territories  un- 
connected with  the  operations  of  the  army,  he 
exercises,  in  my  opinion,  a power  not  belong- 
ing to  him.  Congress  may  by  law  authorize 
him  to  levy  contributions  or  to  establish  tempo- 
rary governments  in  such  territory ; but  it  is  one 
thing  to*  exercise  it  on  his  own  authority,  and 
another  to  exercise  it  under  the  authority  of 
law.  The  one  places  him  under  the  control  of 
law,  while  the  other  places  him  above  its  con- 
trol." 

That  this  doctrine  applies  to  the  States  which 
undertook  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  take  upon  themselves  a new  and 
different  character  from  that  they  previously 
had,  is  obvious  from  a single  test.  Were 
the  rebel  States  during  hostilities,  when  their 
whole  energies  w ere  concentrated  into  a public 
force  and  arrayed  against  the  United  States, 
entitled  to  be  represented  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress ? No  one  will  allege  that  they  were.  If 
they  could  not  take  part  in  Congress  in  determ- 
ining how  we  should  conduct  the  war  against 
them,  it  follows  that  they  can  not  take  the  same 
part  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  peace.  These 
terms  still  remain  to  be  arranged.  This  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  upon  the  ride  of  in- 
ternational law,  that,  as  one  of  the  results  of  vic- 
tory, the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  im- 
mediately prevails  over  a conquered  people. 
Any  other  idea  would  enable  the  Southern 
States,  through  means  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress or  in  local  Legislatures,  to  obstruct  such 
arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  No  other  alternative  would  in  that 
case  remain  but  the  further  and  interminable 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  error  of  the  President  in  assuming  a 
wholly  different  state  of  things — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  the  revolted  States  were  still  as 
States  in  the  Union,  their  rights  unimpaired  by 
the  war  they  waged  with  terrible  energy,  and 
in  further  assuming  that  his  was  the  authority 
which  could  adjust  the  difficulties — is  still  op- 
erating greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
whole  country,  which  doubtless  would  have 
been  in  as  harmonious  relations  as  the  circum- 
stances allowed  had  Congress  been  convened. 
The  power  to  assemble  “both  Houses  or  ei- 
ther of  fem on  extraordinaiy  occasions”  is 

expressly  conferred  in  the  3d  § of  the  second 
Article,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  President’s 
omission  to  act  under  this  authority  was  a man- 
ifest neglect  of  the  public  interests.  The  de- 
sire on  the  one  side  to  escape  the  perils  of  trea- 
son— for  the  army  only  had  been  relieved — and  , 
the  feeling  of  magnanimity  which  then  extens- 
ively prevailed  in  the  North  would  have  found 
some  common  ground  on  which  restoration 
might  have  been  safely  based.  The  President 
undertook,  however,  to  settle  the  question — the 
gravest  ever  presented  for  decision — and  to  ad- 
mit the  Southern  States  into  the  Union  through 
the  bars  which  he  had  thrown  down,  without 
consulting  that  power  under  our  Government 
whjch  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question — 
the  legislative  pow  er. 

The  war  had  created  a national  debt  and  a 
confederate  debt,  one  was  to  be  made  operative 
over  the  whole  Union,  the  other  inoperative 
everywhere.  It  had  left  maimed  and  disabled 
soldiers  and  families  on  both  sides ; those  of 
the  nation  were  to  be  rewarded  with  pensions, 
and  those  of  the  rebels  left  unprotected  by  such 
rewards  ; it  had  changed  the  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  so  as  to  require  new  regulations ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  suppose  that  these 
and  other  important  questions,  and  the  one 
which  underlies  them  all,  upon  whom  the  suf- 
frage shall  hereafter  devolve,  could  be  arranged 
without  the  intervention  of  Congress. 

It  was  a grave  failure  of  duty  to  omit  the 
convocation  of  Congress,  inasmuch  as  the  regu- 
lar session  was  not  to  commence  until  nearly 
eight  months  after  General  Lee’s  capitulation, 
during  which  time  the  ship  of  state  could  go  on 
only  under  very  great  disadvantages.  Was  the 
idea  then  entertained  that  Congress  was  a body 
“hanging  on  the  verge  of  the  Government,”  or 
was  the  motive  for  not  convening  them  founded 
on  objects  of  personal  ambition?  The  same 
fundamental  error  of  policy  which  assumed  to 
act  independently  of  Congress  and  in  defiance 
of  Congress,  has  been  persistently  followed  by 
the  President  as  each  successive  step  has  been 
taken  by  that  body  in  prescribing  the  terms  of 
peace.  The  country  has  been  kept  apart  and 
in  difficulty  through  this  obstruction,  until  at 
last  a direct  assault  has  been  made  by  the 
Executive  npon  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  and 
consequently  upon  the  power  of  Congress. 

This  Act  undertook  to  protect  the  Secretary 
of  War  against  removal.  Such  was  one  of  its 
manifest  objects,  as  the  President  well  knew 
when  he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  its  pro- 
visions, and  the  Senate;  also,  under  its  provi- 
sions, had  restored  Mr.  Stanton.  It  is  a mere 
quibble  to  say  that  the  immovability  of  Mr. 
Stanton  was  not  only  not  intended  but  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  law.  The 
President  himself  haring  settled  this  point  by 
first  suspending  Mr.  Stanton — as  this  mode  of 


proceeding  had  no  other  authority  than  the 
"Tenure-of-Office  Act — is  estopped  from  now- 
claiming  that  the  same  Act  gave  him  the  power 
of  removal.  „ 

We  have  undertaken  to  meet  the  President’s 
additional  ground,  that  this  Act  is  unconstitu- 
tional, by  arguments  founded  on  the  specific 
powers  conferred  on  Congress,  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  implied  power  of  removal  claimed 
for  the  President.  Subsequent  investigation 
enables  us  to  present  the  highest  authority  for 
the  opinions  we  have  thus  advanced.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Webster  (the  latter,  Yol.  4 of  his 
works,  p.  179),  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, in  the  debates  in  1835  and  1846,  agreed  in 
opinion  that  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  re- 
quire, as  to  all  officers,  excepting  judicial,  ap- 
pointed “ by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,’  that  the  power  of  removal  shall 
be  exercised  only  in  like  manner. 

It  was  not  alone  in  debate  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
thus  committed  himself,  but  in  his  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a testamentary  contribution  from 
his  mind,  at  pages  220,  344;  and  369,  the  doc- 
trine is  solemnly  asserted  that  it  is  wholly  in 
the  power  of  Congress  thus  to  fix  the  tenure 
of  offices  except  of  the  judicial ; that  the  con- 
cession made  to  the  President  by  the  Congress 
of  1789  is  unconstitutional ; and  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  the  Union  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  by  him, 
without  “the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 

That  he  alone  is  not  the  safe  depositary  of 
this  power  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  persists 
in  retaining  in  office  all  those  persons  connected 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  whose 
frequent  abuses  and  gross  neglect  of  the  public 
service  are  the  subject  of  just  complaint  by  those 
who  are  immediately  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  country  demands  to  know  why  these  of- 
fenders are  retained?  But  one  answer  can  be 
given.  They  are  the  professed  friends  of  the 
President,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  consider 
allegiance  to  himself  as  a higher  recommenda- 
tion than  would  arise  from  fidelity  to  their  trust 
or  from  allegiance  to  the  Government. 


THE  ALABAMA  BILL. 

The  Alabama  bill  that  passed  the  House  by 
a vote  of  102  Republicans  to  29  Democrats,  one 
Republican,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania, 
not  voting,  makes  the  Constitution  lately  sub- 
mitted in  that  State  a provisional  organic  law. 
The  officers  elected  under  it  are  to  qualify  upon 
the  1st  of  May ; and  the  Legislature  is  again  to 
submit  the  Constitution  w ith  or  without  amend- 
ment, as  it  chooses,  to  a popular  vote.  When  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  have  approved 
it,  and  the  Legislature  have  adopted  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Constitution  may  be 
presented  to  Congress  for  its  approval.  Mr. 
Stevens  proposed  as  a fundamental  condition 
of  the  restoration  of  the  State  that  there  should 
be  universal  and  impartial  suffrage,  and  if  the 
privilege  were  ever  abridged,  except  for  crime, 
that  the  act  should  be  void,  and  the  State  become 
again  a “waste  territory.  ” This  w-as  lost  with- 
out a division — the  usual  fate  of  Mr.  Stevens’s 
propositions,  who  at  least  never  leaves  any  doubt 
of  what  he  thinks  and  means.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ne- 
braska, had  already  previously  offered  it,  and 
we  presume  that  it  will  pass. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  substitute  is, 
that  it  commits  the  provisional  civil  control  of 
the  State  to  loyal  men;  retains  the  military 
supervision  which  is  still  essential ; provides  for 
a fair  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  vote 
of  the  people,  and  authorizes  the  Legislature  to 
propose  amendments  which  are  to  be  separate- 
ly submitted.  This  is  a very  satisfactory  plan. 
The  important  point  is  to  know  whether  a ma- 
jority of  the  registered  voters  approve  the  Con- 
stitution. General  Meade,  in  his  report  of  the 
results  of  the  late  election,  says : 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a revised  Constitution, 
more  liberal  in  its  terms,  and  confined  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Reconstruction  laws,  would,  in  Alabama 
— as  I have  reason  to  expect  it  will  in  Georgia  and 
Florida— meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  registered  voters ; and  I beg  leave  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a government 
in  a State  where  so  small  a population  of  those  quali- 
fied to  take  part  in  the  government  are  in  favor  of  the 
organic  law ; and  to  insure  a larger  proportion  of  what 
must  be  the  governing  class,  a more  acceptable  Con- 
stitution should  be  presented  to  them  for  adoption.” 

The  General  proposes  that  the  Convention  be 
reassembled  to  revise  its  own  work ; but  the  re- 
vision may  be  as  wisely  done  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. General  Meade  will  doubtless  take  care 
that  the  terrorism  of  the  last  election  is  not  re- 
peated ; and  if  a majority  of  the  qualified  vot- 
ers approve  the  Constitution,  and  Congress  ap- 
proves it,  it  will  stand  as  the  fundamental  Inw. 

Of  course,  however,  General  Meade  knows, 
as  we  all  kqow,  that  Congress  will  not  approve 
any  Constitution  which  is  not  founded  upon  equal 
rights.  Any  political  disability,  based  merely 
npon  color  or  race,  would  vitiate  the  organic 
law.  In  this  respect  the  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution lately  submitted  must  remain,  whatev- 
er changes  of  detail  may  he  advisable.  If  to 
propitiate  what  General  Meade  calls  “a  larger 
proportion  of  what  must  be  the  governing  class,” 
it  be  necessary  to  deliver  Union  men  of  any 
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kind  to  the  domination  of  rebels,  Alabama  will 
not  at  present  return  to  the  Union.  Mr.  -Kerr, 
a Democrat  from  Indiana,  declared  in  the 
House  that  the  proposed  Constitution  is  de- 
spised and  loathed  by  the  people  of  Alabama. 
General  Meade  says  that  he  interprets  the  re- 
sult as  an  indication  that  the  registered  voters 
do  not  desire  to  be  restored  under  that  Consti- 
tution. That  is  possible ; but  all  that  we  know 
is,  that  a majority  have  refused  to  speak,  or 
have  been  prevented  from  speaking.  What  we 
desire,  and  what  the  present  bill  provides,  is, 
that  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  they  do  wish.  If  a majority  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  of  Alabama  refuse  to  return  to  the 
Union  upon  a Constitution  guaranteeing  equal 
rights,  we  think  their  decision  should  be  re- 
spected, and  that  the  United  States  should  re- 
tain its  present  immediate  government  of  the 
State.  The  one  thing  that  can  not  be  permit- 
ted, unless  we  wholly  misconceive  the  intention 
of  those  who  sustained  the  war,  and  are  now 
paying  for  it,  is,  that  the  political  power  in  the 
late  rebel  States  shall  be  intrusted  to  their  dis- 
affected citizens. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  General  Meade, 
and  of  all  good  citizens,  to  the  following  letter, 
which  we  have  from  a responsible  and  official 
source,  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  by 
which  a “ Conservative”  result  was  achieved  in 
Alabama : 

“ Montgomery,. Alabama,  March  SB,  1868. 

“ Editor  Harper's  Weekly: 

“Much  has  been  said  of  the  various  means  resorted 
to  by  the  ‘Chivalry’  to  keep  voters  away  from  the 
polls  at  the  late  election  in  this  State.  It  has  been 
charged  that  planters  had  inserted  clauses  in  contracts 
prohibiting  the  employes  from  voting.  A friend  has 
lately  shown  me  one  of  these  documents,  which  has 
an  indorsement  in  substance  as  follows:  ‘Approved 
January  lfl,  1SGS,’  and  signed  by  the  Probate  Judge 
of  Henry  County,  Alabama.  I make  the  following 
literal  extracts : 

‘“Sec.  4.  That  said  laborers  shall  not  attach  them- 
selves, belong  to,  or  in  any  wise  perform  any  of  the 
obligations  required  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Lgyal 
League  Society,”  or  attend  elections  or  political  meet- 
ings without  the  consent  of  the  employer. 

“ ‘ Sec.  5.  Any  deception  used  or  performed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  subjects  the 
laborers  to  be  discharged  at  any  time  without  compen- 
sation.’ 

“Investigation  has  been  ordered  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  Alabama 
as  to  the  character  of  contracts  entered  into  in  that 
sub-district,  and  report  will  probably  be  made  of  the 
result.  I only  send  this  now  as  a small  item  of  evi- 
dence of  the  fairness  with  which  the  opposition  con- 
ducted matters  in  this  region  at  the  late  election.” 


VANDERBILT  versus  DREW. 

The  Erie  War,  in  the  magnitude  of  interests 
involved,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  rival 
combinations,  the  extent  and  variety  of  means 
used  to  compass  ‘certain  ends,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  respective  leaders,  is  certainly  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  similar  contests. 
Cornelius ‘Vanderbilt  on  the  one  side,  and 
Daniel  Drew  on  the  other — those  twin  Colos- 
si of  modern  Roads— are  both  men  of  great  fore- 
cast, iron  will,  giant  energy,  with  resources  com- 
mensurate to  their  vast  undertakings.  Around 
their  standards  rally  an  army  of  shrewd  and 
wealthy  capitalists,  who  acknowledge  their  lead- 
ership. 

The  Vanderbilt  party,  having  secured,  in 
succession,  the  control  of  the  Hudson  River, 
Harlem,  and  New  York  Central  Railways,  and 
virtually  of  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Rail- 
way, now  aim  to  control  the  only  remaining 
great  trunk  line  through  New  York,  viz.,  the 
Erie  Railway.  Should  they  attain  this  object, 
they  will  dominate  lines  representing  $150,- 
000,000  capital,  through  which  the  fertility  of 
the  unbounded  West,  and  ultimately  (on  the 
completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad)  the  “ wealth 
of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,”  will  be  poured  into  the 
lap  of  New  .York. 

The  Drew  party,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
actual  possession  of  the  Erie  line,  whose  broad- 
gauge  main  stem  reaches,  through  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence, 
through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  line,  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  South- 
west, now  purpose  to  extend  their  broad-gauge 
from  Akron',  in  Ohio,  to  Toledo,  and  thence, 
over  the  Michigan  Southern  line,  to  Chicago. 
Such  an  arrangement,  by  enabling  the  Erie 
Company  to  send  freight  through  without  break- 
ing bulk,  would  not  only  add  greatly  to  its 
stock  value,  but  bring  the  line  into  still  more 
direct  and  powerful  competition  with  its  rival, 
the  New  York  Central,  for  the  trade  of  the 
Northwest. 

Upon  its  face  the  tvar  is  an  obstinate  struggle 
for  ascendency,  and  both  parties  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  the  Courts,  and  the  Press — to  say 
nothing  of  the  potential  “greenback.”  The 
Drew  party,  having  possession  of  the  field, 
have  been  able  to  load  down  their  opponents 
with  $10,000,000  of  fresh  stock,  which  they 
claim  is  necessary  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
their  proposed  improvements.  If  the  Vander- 
bilt interest  can  prevent  their  raising  this 
money  they  will  cripple  the  present  manage- 
ment by  just  that  amount.  They  charge  that 
this  new  issue  of  stock  is  illegal  and  void ; and 
so  far  as  the  New  York  Legislature  is  concerned, 
it  has  decided,  by  a vote  of  83  to  33,  in  favor  of 
Vanderbilt.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  cause  a rise  of  six  per  cent,  in 
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the  market-price  of  the  stock.  How  even  this 
inconsiderable  advantage  has  been  reached, 
through  all  the  tangled  maze  of  litigation,  of 
orders,  attachments,  and  injunctions,  would  puz- 
zle one  to  explain.  Columns  upon  columns  of 
newspaper  type  have  been  used  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  suit. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  quite 
as  serious  to  the  litigants.  The  war  is  not  only 
a struggle  for  railroad  monopoly,  but  for  spec- 
ulative gains ; and  in  reality  we  see  the  high- 
est legal  tribunals  of  the  State  operating  in  the 
interest  of  princely  stock -gamblers.  As  the 
case  stands,  the  Drew  party  have  imposed 
their  new  stock  upon  their  opponents  at  prices 
ranging  from  73  to  83.  Should  the  final  de- 
cision be  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  this  issue, 
then  the  common  stock  of  the  Erie  Railway 
will  be  intrinsically  worth  less  than  forty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  the  Vanderbilt  party  will 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  the  Fatal  Ele- 
phant. Ia  that  case,  what  will  they  do  with 
it  ? They  will  not  dare  to  elevate  the  market 
value  of  the  stock,  and  if  they  allow  it  to  fall, 
their  losses  will  be  immense.  If,  however,  it 
shall  be  decided  that  the  new  stock  must  be 
canceled,  this  will  be  a substantial  victory  for 
the  Vanderbilt  party,  as  the  vast  sums  which 
they  have  paid  out  for  the  stock  will  return 
again  to  their  pockets.  In  any  event,  the  mat- 
ter can  only  be  decided  after  a long  litigation ; 
meanwhile  (unless  a compromise  be  effected) 
those  who  hold  this  stock  must  possess  their 
souls  with  patience  and  be  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  proved  himself  a won- 
derful alchemist,  since  he  has  transmuted 
those  “worthless  fancies,”  Harlem  and  Hud- 
son, into  sound  dividend  - paying  securities  ; 
but  can  he  do  the  same  for  Erie?  Some  of 
the  knowing  ones  think  this  doubtful,  and 
affirm  that  the  Napoleonic  Commodore,  after 
a hundred  financial  victories,  will  find  his  Mos- 
cow in  Erie ; for  during  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  "Wall  Street  Daniel  Drew  has  fought 
many  a hard  fight,  and  his  immense  fortune 
testifies  with  what  success. 

As  the  fight  goes  on  the  rival  combinations 
gain  or  lose  ground  alternately.  Already  the 
rates  of  freights  and  fares  on  the  Erie  line  have 
been  reduced  33  per  cent.  This  obliges  the 
New  York  Central,  Hudson,  and  Harlem  to 
reduce  their  rates  to  a corresponding  degree, 
involving  losses  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
gross  earnings  of  these  competing  roads,  which 
is  all  play  to  the  forwarding  and  traveling  pub- 
lic, but  financial  ruin  to  the  individual  stock- 
holders. 

Unless  a compromise  be  effected  (which  is 
perhaps  more  than  likely),  no  one  can  predict 
the  result.  One  thing  is  above  all  apparent, 
viz.,  that,  while  certain  persons  are  benefited 
by  those  combinations  of  capital  styled  monop- 
olies, the  general  public  are  not  gainers  but 
losers  by  them.  The  common  sentiment  and 
interest,  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the 
tenor  of  decisions  in  our  highest  courts,  unite  to 
condemn  monopolies. 


PROBABLY. 

In  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  wild  and  fool- 
ish report  it  is  delightful  to  hear  of  any  thing 
so  peculiarly  probable  as  the  nomination  of  the 
Chief  Justice  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  As  Mr.  Chase  officially  stated 
that  the  Five-Twenties  were  to  be  paid  principal 
and  interest  in  gold,  the  Democracy  of  the  West 
will  probably  shout  for  joy  at  his  nomination, 
and  Mr.  Pendleton  and  his  trusty  squire  Val- 
landigiiam  would  stump  their  State  for  their 
illustrious  Democratic  fellow-citizen.  As  Mr. 
Chase  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  suffrage  without  regard 
to  color,  the  Democratic  journals  which  have 
been  alternately  humorous  and  horrified  at  the 
suggestion  that  a man  is  a man  even  if  not  bom 
in  Ireland,  will  probably  at  once  break  into  loud 
hosannas.  And  as  no  American  statesman  has 
more  steadily  and  ably  maintained  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  equality  of  rights  as  the  only 
secure  foundation  of  government  than  Mr. 
Chase,  the  great  and  noble  party,  whose  in- 
spiring watchword  is  “Niggers  have  no  rights,” 
will  probably  rally  as  one  man  to  the  support  of 
the  successor  of  Judge  Taney. 

Probably  the  Democratic  party  managers  will 
also  nominate  Mr.  Wade  for  Vice-President, 
and  will  take  care  that  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Kel- 
ly, and  Mr.  Colfax  are  called  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic Mr.  Chase’s  Democratic  cabinet.  Un- 
der this  regime  also  we  shall  probably  see  that 
eminent  Democrat  Wendell  Phillips  induced 
to  enter  official  life  as  Attorney-General ; while, 
of  course,  we  should  probably  find  Mr.  John 
T.  Hoffman,  Mr.  William  M.  Tweed,  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  and  the  rest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic dictators  of  the  city  of  New  York  urgent- 
ly insisting  upon  Mr.  Charles  S.  Spencer  as 
United  States  Attorney  for  this  District,  while 
Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church  would  probably  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  election  of  the  stanch  Dem- 
ocrat Mr.  Fenton  to  the  Senate,  if  the  New 
York  Convention,  after  naming  Mr.  Chase  by 
acclamation,  should  fail  to  nominate  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  second  office.  As  for  General 
Hancock,  he  would  probably  inform  us  that  it 
was  evident  by  his  treatment  of  the  freedmen 
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that  he  had  nothing  in  his  eye  during  his  ad- 
ministration in  Louisiana  but  the  designation 
of  the  Freedmen's  friend,  Mr.  Chase,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate ; while  General  McClel- 
lan would  probably  send  by  a Dutch  schooner 
a message  that  he  was  preparing  to  change  his 
base  from  the  rocking-chair  to  the  sofa,  and 
hoped,  wh€fl  it  was  safely  accomplished,  to  for- 
ward his  congratulations  to  his  more  fortunate 
successor  upon  the  remains  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form. 

Probably,  however,  we  are  mistaken.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Chase’s  career  since  he  entered  pub- 
lic life  offers  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  being 
an  available  Democratic  candidate.  Probably 
he  has  never  been  upon  any  side  of  any  ques- 
tion. Probably  in  the  Senate  debates  upon  the 
extension  of  slavery,  upon  the  organization  of 
Kansas,  upon  all  questions  involving  the  over- 
powering ascendency  of  the  slave  interest,  it 
was  always  impossible  to  ascertain  where  Mr. 
Chase  stood.  Probably,  while  some  pro- 
nounced boldly  for  slavery,  and  others  as  boldly 
exposed  its  encroaching  tyranny  and  its  inevit- 
able peril,  Mr.  CnASE  sat  upon  the  fence  and 
was  unknown  to  the  friends  of  freedom,  and 
not  counted  among  the  champions  of  liberty. 
All  these  probabilities  make  it  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Chase  will  be  the  candidate  of  a par- 
ty that  is  closely  chained  to  the  corpse  of  slav- 
ery. 

Probably,  also,  his  career  as  a party  leader 
contrasts  unfavorably  with  that  of  Mr.  Seward. 
Probably  Mr.  Seward  stands  now  where  he  stood 
in  1852,  the  hope  of  the  party  of  free  and  peace- 
ful and  intelligent  progress,  while  Mr.  Chase 
has  forfeited  the  love  and  respect  of  a whole 
generation  of  earnest  young  men,  has  tele- 
graphed that  the  President’s  mad  and  maudlin 
speeches  have  saved  the  country,  and  has  stood 
at  the  Presidential  elbow  applauding,  while  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  denounced 
and  ridiculed.  Probably  Mr.  Chase  has  asked 
a shouting  mob  whether  they  would  have  An- 
drew Johnson  for  President  or  King — and  has 
supported  his  efforts  to  force  Union  men  of 
every  kind  in  the  Southern  States  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  late  rebels. 

Indeed  the  most  probable  of  all  probabilities 
is,  that  Mr.  Chase  will  be  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  on  the  same  day  that  the  Republic- 
ans nominate  Mr.  Seward.  And  we  advise 
all  quidnuncs  to  keep  a sharp  look  out,  for  they 
will  certainly  catch  lots  of  larks  when  the  sky 
falls. 


GENERAL  HOWARD  AND  THE 
FREEDMEN’S  BUREAU. 

“ Conservatism,”  or  the  Democratic  party, 
instinctively  sneers  at  every  thing  and  every 
body  honorably  associated  with  the  war  in 
which  the  party  Dagon  was  demolished.  The 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent and  necessary  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  operations,  amidst  all  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  are  generally  efficient  and 
admirable.  It  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
and  temporary,  but  absolutely  essential  agency 
of  the  people,  unless  we  would  see  the  most 
frightful  suffering  of  every  kind.  It  distributes 
aid  among  the  destitute  of  every  color  and  race. 
It  helps  to  establish,  maintain,  and  protect 
common  schools.  It  superintends  the  trans- 
portation of  the  freedmen,  and  is  their  visible, 
present  friend  in  their  otherwise  friendless  ex- 
posure to  the  most  cruel  chances.  When  we 
reflect  that  emancipation  found  them  ignorant, 
with  no  money,  no  land,  nothing  but  their  la- 
bor, in  a region  where  labor  has  been  almost 
paralyzed,  with  the  long  habit  of  servile  depend- 
ence, and  surrounded  by  those  whom  circum- 
stances made  their  enemies,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine what  must  have  been  their  fate  had  the 
Government  refused  to  befriend  them  especially. 

General  Howard,  in  his  late  annual  Report, 
supposed  that  the  Bureau  would  be  allowed  to 
expire  in  February  next,  under  the  law ; but  to 
this  he  gave  his  consent  only  upon  the  consid- 
eration that  each  of  the  States  in  which  it  ex- 
ists would  then  be  fully  restored  to  the  Union, 
and  the  freedmen,  having  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, would  be  able,  with  the  advantages 
they  had  already  received  from  the  Bureau, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  soldiers, 
to  protect  themselves,  provided  the  education- 
al division  of  the  Bureau  were  Jill  maintained 
under  the  care  of  the  National  Department  of 
Education.  The  restoration  of  the  States,  how- 
ever, being  still  uncertain,  and  the  Department 
of  Education  being  virtually  abolished,  Mr.  T. 
D.  Eliot,  the  early  and  constant  friend  of  the 
Bureau  in  Congress,  has  introduced  a bill,  which 
promptly  passed  the  House,  continuing  the  Bu- 
reau for  another  year. 

Of  course  as  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  protection  of  the  emanci- 
pated class,  it  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
party  that  longs  to  deliver  the  freedmen  to  their 
late  masters.  The  party  opposition  to  Mr.  El- 
iot’s bill  in  the  House  was  fitly  led  by  Fer- 
nando Wood,  who,  in  strict  sympathy  with 
the  honorable  tactics  of  his  party,  offered  a 
statement  — which  he  would  not  guarantee, 
and  merely  to  excite  prejudice — that  General 
Howard  held  revolting  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  amalgamation.  Mr.  Eliot  promptly 
read  a letter  from  General  Howard,  unequiv- 


ocally denying  that  he  held  or  had  ever  ex- 
pressed such  views.  It  was  a work  of  super- 
fluity, but  it  served  to  expose  the  falsehood  of 
the  assertion.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  conservative  party-friends  de- 
nounce amalgamation  as  revolting,  inasmuch 
as  their  political  allies  in  the  late  rebel  States 
have  always  been,  practically,  amalgaination- 
ists. 

Mr.  Wood,  also,  in  his  role  of  Democratic 
leader  against  the  character  of  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  purest  soldiers  of  the  war,  and  with  the 
same  honorable  intention  of  striking  at  the 
Freedmen  through  one  of  their  best  and  most 
efficient  friends,  accused  General  Howard  of 
having  become  rich  by  speculating  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  Freedmen.  This  slander, 
-also,  Mr.  Eliot  directly  repelled ; and  when  he 
alluded  to  the  General’s  loss  of  an  arm  in  bat- 
tle, Mr.  Blaine  justly  remarked : “An  offense 
which  can  not  be  forgiven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.”  Indeed,  General  Howard  is  se- 
cure in  the  admiration  of  the  nation  for  which 
he  fought,  and  the  endless  gratitude  of  the  race 
to  whoso  welfare  he  has  devoted  himself.  And 
when  Fernando  Wood  appears  as  the  assailant 
of  such  a man,  it  is  a spectacle  profoundly  sym- 
bolic and  suggestive.  It  is  the  spirit  of  mean 
servility  to  an  aristocratic  class,  of  contempt  of 
the  oppressed,  of  pandering  to  ignorance  and 
passion,  contrasted  with  that  intelligent  and 
patriotic  heroism  which  means  to  establish  this 
Government  upon  the  impregnable  and  eternal 
foundation  of  fair  play  for  all  men. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE, 

CONGRESS. 

The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  recently  passed  was 
reconsidered  by  the  Senate  on  March  25,  and  referred 
to  the  Military  Committee. 

The  bill  amending  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  was  ve- 
toed by  the  President  on  March  25.  The  Senate  aud 
House  passed  it  over  his  veto  by  the  usual  two-thirds 
vote,  and  it  is  now  a law. 

A substitute  for  Mr.  Stevens’s  bill  admitting  Ala- 
bama to  representation  was  adopted  in  the  House  on 
March  28.  It  declares  the  lately-framed  Constitution 
to  be  the  Jaw  for  a provisional  government  for  the 
people  of  Alabama,  authorizes  the  Governor  and 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  presentation  to  Congress,  and 
enjoins  the  army  officers  to  furnish  aid  to  the  duly 
elected  officers. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

San  Francisco  experienced  a shock  of  earthquake 
ou  March  24. 

The  Kausas  Republicans  favor  General  Grant  aud 
Senator  Pomeroy. 

The  Arkansas  Constitution  has  been  defeated  by  a 
decided  majority. 

General  Hancock  was  assigned  by  the  President  to 
the  command  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Washington,  ou  March  28. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  highest  summit  on  the  entire  route. 

The  New  England  Methodist  Conference,  lately  in 
session  in  Boston,  have  adopted  resolutions  unani- 
mously favoring  impeachment  and  Congress. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

TnE  enforcement  of  the  new  French  army  bill,  which 
provides,  among  other  warlike  measures,  for  the  re- 
organization and  increase  to  500,000  men  of  the  fa- 
mous Garde  Mobile,  has  caused  several  emeutes  in  va- 
rious parts  of  France ; and  the  people  do  not  show  a 
great  disposition  to  submit  to  the  conscriptions  of  the 
nephew  as  they  did  to  those  of  the  uncle. 

They  are  having  the  Johnson-Congress  quarrel  in 
Venezuela  on  a small  scale.  The  Executive  is  protest- 
ing against  some  action  of  Congress,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  are  in  turn  protesting  against  the 
war  which  the  Executive  is  carrying  ou  against  sorao 
rebels. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  voted  to  abolish 
church-rates. 

Canada  is  excited  over  another  Fenian  scare.  The 
garrison  at  Montreal  is  under  arms,  and  the  volun- 
teers all  over  the  country  have  received  orders  to  be 
ready.  A quantity  of  Greek  fire  or  phosphorus  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Irish  part  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Government  claims  to  have  news  of  Fenian  prepara- 
tion at  Buffalo  and  St.  Albans.  The  whole  move, how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  a con- 
scription hill  through  Parliament 

The  English  army  in  Abyssinia  was,  March  (5,  at 
Antalo,  immediately  In  front  of  the  strongly-fortified 
position  of  King  Theodoras  before  Magdala.  The 
latter’s  army  consists  of  15,000  men. 

Nicaragua  has  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Ban  Francisco  capitalists  have  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  establishing  a bank  in  the  republic, 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  paper-money. 

Advices  from  Crete  report  that  another  victory  had 
been  gained  over  the  Turks,  two  hundred  of  them 
being  killed.  The  Cretans  have  called  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  and  the  President  for  aid.  The 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Greece  have  already  responded. 
A statistical  list  of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Turks 
has  been  published  by  the  provisional  government, 
showing  that  290  women  have  been  outraged,  and  (if '4 
persons  massacred  during  the  lust  six  months  oi  IsUT, 


“ FARRAGUT  IN  THE  FUTTOCK 
SIIROUDS.” 

We  give  on  the  succeeding  page  an  admira- 
ble engraving  representing  Admiral  Farragut 
lashed  to  the  futtock  shrouds  of  his  flag  ship 
during  the  great  naval  engagement  in  Mobile 
Bay  on  August  5,  18G4.  The  circumstances 
of  this  memorable  action  do  not  require  repeti- 
tion ; the  incident  is  one  of  those  which  is  now 
and  will  always  be  clearly  remembered,  being, 
us  it  was,  one  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as 
most  daring  feats  of  the  late  war. 

The  engraving  is  from  the  celebrated  picture 
by  William  Page,  which  most  of  our  metro- 
politan renders  have  doubtless  seen.  It  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  accurate  paintings  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  Admiral  Farragut  aided 
the  artist  in  his  enterprise,  giving  him  several 
sittings  for  the  portrait  and  figure.  Numerous 
studies  of  the  Hartford  were  made,  as  well  as 
of  the  scene  of  the  engagement  in  Mobile  Bay ; 
and  Mr.  Page’s  fidelity  and  success  in  reproduc- 
ing the  scene  on  his  canvas  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  many  officers  and  sailors  who 
beheld  it. 
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the  most  easily  acknowledged,”  he  answered, 
still  bearing  with  her.  “Iam  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject.” 

“You  are  tired  of  the  subject?  My  dear 
Godfrey,  I am  going  to  make  a remark.  ” 

What  is  it?” 

“You  live  a great  deal  too  much  in  the  soci- 
ety of  women.  And  you  have  contracted  two 
very  bad  habits  in  consequence.  You  have 
learned  to  talk  nonsense  seriously,  and  you  have 
got  into  a way  of  telling  fibs  for  the  pleasure 
of  telling  them.  You  can’t  go  straight  with 
your  lady-worshipers.  I mean  to  make  you  go 
straight  with  me.  Come,  and  sit  down.  1 am 
brimfid  of  downright  questions;  and  I expect 
you  to  be  brimful  of  downright  answers.” 

She  actually  dragged  him  across  the  room  to 
a chair  by  the  window,  where  the  light  would 
fall  on  his  face.  I deeply  feel  being  obliged  to 
report  such  language  and  to  describe  such  con- 
duct. But,  hemmed  in  as  I am,  between  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake’s  check  on  one  side  ahd  my  own 
sacred  regard  for  truth  on  the  other,  what  am 
I to  do?  I looked  at  my  aunt.  She  sat  un- 
moved; apparently  in  no  way  disposed  to  in- 
terfere. I had  never  noticed  this  kind  of  tor- 
por in  her  before.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  reaction 
after  the  trying  time  she  had  had  in  the  country. 
Not  a pleasant  symptom  to  remark,  be  it  what  it 
might,  at  dear  Lady  Verinder’s  age,  and  with 


unbridled  curiosity,  or  ungovernable  dread,  dic- 
tated Miss  Verinder’s  questions  I do  not  pre- 
sume to  inquire.  I only  report  that,  on  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  attempting  to  rise,  after  giving  her 
the  answer  just  described,  she  actually  took  him 
by  the  two  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  back  into 
his  chair. — Oh,  don’t  say  this  was  immodest! 
don’t  even  hint  that  the  recklessness  of  guilty 
teiror  could  alone  account  for  such  conduct  as 
I have  described!  We  must  not  judge  others. 
My  Christian  friends,  indeed,  indeed,  indeed,  we 
must  not  judge  others! 

She  went  on  with  her  questions,  unabashed. 
Earnest  Biblical  students  will  perhaps  be  remind- 
ed— as  I was  reminded — of  the  blinded  children 
of  the  devil,  who  went  on  with  their  orgies,  una- 
bashed, in  the  time  before  the  Flood. 

“ I want  to  know  something  about  Mr.  Luker, 
Godfrey.” 

“I  am  again  unfortunate,  Rachel.  No  man 
knows  less  of  Mr.  Luker  than  I do.” 

“You  never  saw  him  before  you  and  he  met 
accidentally  at  the  bank  ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ You  have  seen  him  since?” 

“Yes.  We  have  been  examined  together,  as 
well  as  separately,  to  assist  the  police.  ” 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Luker  was  robbed  of  a receipt  which  he 
had  got  from  his  banker’s — was  he  not  ? What 
was  the  receipt  for  ?” 


hair  made  this  paleness,  by  contrast,  so  ghastly 
to  look  at  that  we  all  thought  she  would  faint 
at  that  moment  when  she  checked  herself  in 
the  middle  of  her  question.  Dear  Mr.  Godfrey 
made  a second  attempt  to  leave  his  chair.  My 
aunt  entreated  her  to  say  no  more.  I followed 
my  aunt  with  a modest  medicinal  peace-offering 
in  the  shape  of  a bottle  of  salts.  We  none  of  us 
produced  the  slightest  effect  on  her.  ‘ ‘ Godfrey, 
stay  where  you  are.  Mamma,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  me.  Clack, 
you’re  dying  to  hear  the  end  of  it — I won’t  faint, 
expressly  to  oblige  you." 

Those  were  the  exact  words  she  used — taken 
down  in  my  diary  the  moment  I got  home.  But 
oh,  don’t  let  us  judge ! My  Christian  friends, 
don’t  let  us  judge! 

She  turned  once  more  to  Mr.  Godfrey.  With 
an  obstinacy  dreadful  to  see  she  went  back  again 
to  the  place  where  she  had  checked  herself,  and 
completed  her  question  in  these  words : 

“I  spoke  to  you  a minute  since  about  what 
people  were  saying  in  certain  quarters.  Tell 
me  pla’jly,  Godfrey,  do  they  any  of  them  say 
that  Mr.  Luker’s  valuable  gem  is — The  Moon- 
stone ?” 

As  the  name  of  the  Indian  Diamond  passed 
her  lips  I saw  a change  come  over  my  admirable 
friend.  His  complexion  deepened.  He  lost  the 
genial  suavity  of  manner  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  charms.  A noble  indignation  inspired 
his  reply. 

“ They  do  say  it,”  he  answered.  “ There  are 
people  who  don’t  hesitate  to  accuse  Mr.  Luker 
of  telling  a falsehood  to  serve  some  private  inter- 
ests of  his  own.  He  has  over  and  over  again  sol- 
emnly declared  that,  until  this  scandal  assailed 
him,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  The  Moonstone. 
And  these  vile  people  reply,  without  a shadow 
of  proof  to  justify  them,  He  has  his  reasons  for 
concealment;  we  decline  to  believe  him  on  his 
oath.  Shameful!  shameful!” 

Rachel  looked  at  him  very  strangely — I can't 
well  describe  how  — while  he  was  speaking. 
When  he  had  done,  she  said : 

“ Considering  that  Mr.  Luker  is  only  a chance 
acquaintance  of  yours,  you  take  up  his  cause, 
Godfrey,  rather  warmly.” 

My  gifted  friend  made  her  one  of  the  most 
truly  evangelical  answers  I ever  heard  in  my 
life. 

“I  hope,  Rachel,  I take  up  the  cause  of  all 
oppressed  people  rather  warmly,”  he  said. 

The  tone  in  which  those  words  were  spoken 
might  have  melted  a stone.  But,  oh  dear,  what 
is  the  hardness  of  stone?  Nothing  compared  to 
the  hardness  of  the  unregenerate  human  heart! 
She  sneered.  I blush  to  record  it — she  sneered 
at  him  to  his  face. 

“Keep  your  beautiful  language  for  your  La- 
dies’ Committees,  Godfrey.  I am  certain  that 
the  scandal  which  has  assailed  Mr.  Luker  has 
not  spared  You.” 

Even  my  aunt’s  torpor  was  roused  by  those 
words. 

“My  dear  Rachel,”  she  remonstrated,  “you 
have  really  no  right,  to  say  that !” 

“I  mean  no  harm,  mamma — I mean  good. 
Have  a moment’s  patience  with  me,  and  you 
will  see.” 

She  looked  hack  at  Mr.  Godfrey  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a sudden  pity  for  him.  She  went 
the  length— the  very  unladylike  length— of  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand. 

“ I am  certain,”  she  said,  “that  I have  found 
out  the  true  reason  of  your  unwillingness  to  speak 
of  this  matter  before  my  mother  and  before  me. 
An  unlucky  accident  has  associated  you  in  peo- 
ple’s minds  with  Mr.  Luker.  You  have  told  me 
what  scandal  says  of  him.  What  does  scandal 
say  of  you  ?” 

Even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  dear  Mr.  Godfrey 
— always  ready  to  return  good  for  evil — tried  to 
spare  her. 

“Don’t  ask  me!”  he  said.  “It’s  better  for- 
gotten, Rachel — it  is  indeed.” 

“ I will  hear  it !”  she  cried  out,  fiercely,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

“Tell  her,  Godfrey!”  entreated  my  aunt. 
“Nothing  can  do  her  such  harm  as  your  silence 
is  doing  now !” 

Mr.  Godfrey’s  fine  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He 
cast  one  last  appealing’ look  at  her — and  then  he 
spoke  the  fatal  words : 

“If  you  will  have  it,  Rachel — scandal  says 
that  the  Moonstone  is  in  pledge  to  Mr.  Luker, 
and  that  I am  the  man  who  has  pawned  it.” 

She  started  to  her  feet  with  a scream.  She 
looked  backward  and  forward  from  Mr.  God- 
frey to  my  aunt,  and  from  my  aunt  to  Mr.  God- 
frey, in  such  a frantic  manner  that  I really  thought 
she  had  gone  mad. 

“ Don’t  speak  to  me ! Don’t  touch  me !”  she 
exclaimed,  shrinking  back  from  all  of  us  (I  de- 
clare like  some  hunted  animal !)  into  a corner  of 
the  room.  “ This  is  my  fault ! I must  set  it 
right.  I have  sacrificed  myself — I had  a right 
to  do  that  if  I liked.  But  to  let  an  innocent 
man  be  ruined ; to  keep  a secret  which  destroys 
his  character  for  life — Oh,  good  God,  it's  too  hor- 
rible! I can’t  bear  it !” 

My  aunt  half  rose  from  her  chair,  then  sud- 
denly sat  down  again.  She  called  to  me  faintly, 
and  pointed  to  a little  vial  in  her  work-box. 

‘ ‘ Quick !”  she  whispered.  “ Six  drops,  in  wa- 
ter. Don’t  let  Rachel  see.” 

Under  other  circumstances  I should  have 
thought  this  strange.  There  was  no  time  now 
to  think — there  was  only  time  to  give  the  med- 
icine. Dear  Mr.  Godfrey  unconsciously  assisted 
me  in  concealing  what  I was  about  from  Rachel 
by  speaking  composing  Words  to  her  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

“Indeed— indeed  you  exaggerate,”  I heard 
him  say.  “My  reputation  stands  too  high  to 
be  destroyed  by  a miserable  passing  scandal  like 
this.  It  will  be  all  forgotten  in  another  week. 
Let  us  never  speak  of  it  again.  ” 

She  was  perfectly  inaccessible  even  to  such 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Godfrey  followed  the  announcement  of 
his  name — as  Mr.  Godfrey  does  every  thing  else 
— exactly  at  the  right  time.  He  was  not  so  close 
on  the  servant’s  heels  as  to  startle  us.  He  was 
not  so  far  behind  as  to  cause  us  the  double  in- 
convenience of  a pause  and  an  open  door.  It 
is  in  the  completeness  of  his  daily  life  that  the 
true  Christian  appears.  This  dear  man  was  very 
complete. 

“Go  to  Miss  Verinder,”  said  my  aunt,  address- 
ing the  servant,  “and  tell  her  Mr.  Ablewhite  is 
here.” 

We  both  inquired  after  his  health.  We  both 
asked  him  together  whether  he  felt  like  himself 
again,  after  his  terrible  adventure  of  the  past 
week.  With  perfect  tact  he  contrived  to  answer 
us  at  the  same  moment.  Lady  Verinder  had  his 
reply  in  words.  I had  his  charming  smile. 

“What,”  he  cried,  with  infinite  tenderness, 
“have  I done  to  deserve  all  this  sympathy? 
My  dear  aunt ! my  dear  Miss  Clack ! I have 
merely  been  mistaken  for  somebody  else.  I 
have  only  been  blindfolded;  I have  only  hern 
strangled ; I have  only  been  thrown  flat  on  my 
back,  on  a very  thin  carpet  covering  a particu- 
larly hard  floor.  Just  think  how  much  worse  it 
might  have  been!  I might  have  been  mur- 
dered ; I might  have  been  robbed.  What  have 
I lost  ? Nothing  but  Nervous  Force — which  the 
law  doesn’t  recognize  as  property ;‘  so  that,  strict- 
ly speaking,  I have  lost  nothing  at  all.  If  I 
could  have  had  my  own  way  I would  have  kept 
my  adventure  to  myself — I shrink  from  all  this 
fuss  and  publicity.  But  Mr.  Luker  made  his 
injuries  public,  and  my  injuries,  as  the  necessa- 
ry consequence,  have  been  proclaimed  in  their 
turn.  I have  become  the  property  of  the  news- 
papers until  the  gentle  reader  gets  sick  of  the 
subject.  I am  very  sick  indeed  of  it  myself. 
May  the  gentle  reader  soon  be  like  me!  And 
how  is  dear  Rachel  ? Still  enjoying  the  gayeties 
of  London?  So  glad  to  hear  it!  Miss  Clack, 
I need  all  your  indulgence.  I am  sadly  behind- 
hand with  my  Committee  Work  and  my  dear 
Ladies.  But  I really  do  hope  to  look  in  at  the 
Mothers’ -Small -Clothes-  next  week.  Did  you 
make  cheering  progress  at  Monday’s  Commit- 
tee? Was  the  Board  hopeful  about  future  pros- 
pects ? And  are  we  nicely  off  for  Trowsers  ?” 

The  heavenly  gentleness  of  his  smile  made  his 
apologies  irresistible.  The  richness  of  his  deep 
voice  added  its  own  indescribable  charm  to  the 
interesting  business  question  which  he  had  just 
addressed  to  me.  In  truth,  we  were  almost  too 
nicely  off  for  Trowsers;  we  were  quite  over- 
whelmed by  them.  I was  just  about  to  say 
so,  when  the  door  opened  again,  and  an  element 
of  worldly  disturbance  entered  the  room  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Verinder. 

She  approached  dear  Mr.  Godfrey  at  a most 
unladylike  rate  of  speed,  with  her  hair  shock- 
ingly untidy,  and  her  face,  what  / should  call, 
unbecomingly  flushed. 

“I  am  charmed  to  see  you,  Godfrey,”  she 
said,  addressing  him,  I grieve  to  add,  in  the  off- 
hand manner  of  one  young  man  talking  to  an- 
other. “I  wish  you  had  brought  Mr.  Luker 
with  you.  You  and  he  (as  long  as  our  present 
excitement  lasts)  are  the  two  most  interesting 
men  in  all  London.  It’s  morbid  to  say  this ; 
it’s  unhealthy;  it’s  all  that  a well-regulated 
mind  like  Miss  Clack’s' most  instinctively  shud- 
ders at.  Never  mind  that.  Tell  me  the  whole 
of  the  Northumberland  Street  story  directly.  I 
know  the  newspapers  have  left  some  of  it  out.” 

Even  dear  Mr.  Godfrey  partakes  of  the  fallen 
nature  which  we  all  inherit  from  Adam — it  is  a 
very  small  share  of  our  human  legacy,  but,  alas ! 
he  has  it.  I confess  it  grieved  me  to  see  him 
take  Rachel’s  hand  in  both  of  his  own  hands, 
and  lay  it  softly  on  the  left  side  of  his  waistcoat. 
It  was  a direct  encouragement  to  her  reckless  way 
of  talking,  and  her  insolent  reference  to  me. 

“Dearest  Rachel.”  lie  said,  in  the  same  voice 
which  had  thrilled  me  when  he  spoke  of  our 
prospects  and  our  trowsers,  “the  newspapers 
have  told  you  every  thing— and  they  have  told 
it  much  better  than  I can.” 

“Godfrey  thinks  we  all  make  too  much  of 
the  matter,”  my  aunt  remarked.  “He  has  just 
been  saving  that  he  doesn’t  care  to  speak  of  it.” 

“ Why  ?” 

She  put  the  question  with  a sudden  flash  in 
her  eyes,  and  a sudden  look  up  into  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
face.  On  his  side,  he  looked  down  at  her  with 
an  indulgence  so  injudicious  and  so  ill-deserved 
that  I really  felt  called  on  to  interfere. 

“Rachel,  darling!”  I remonstrated,  gently, 
“ true  greatness  and  true  courage  are  ever  mod- 


SHE  STOPPED— RAN  ACROSS  THE  ROOM— AND  FEEL  ON  HER  KNEES  AT  HER 
MOTHER’S  FEET," 


“For  a valuable  gem  which  he  had  placed  in 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  bank.” 

“That’s  what  the  newspapers  say.  It  may 
be  enough  for  the  general  reader ; but  it  is  not 
enough  for  me.  The  banker's  receipt  must  have 
mentioned  what  the  gem  was  ?” 

“The  banker’s  receipt,  Rachel — as  I have 
heard  it  described — mentioned  nothing  of  the 
kind.  A valuable  gem,  belonging  to  Mr.  Luker ; 
deposited  by  Mr.  Luker;  sealed  with  Mr.  Luker’s 
seal ; and  only  to  be  given  up  on  Mr.  Luker’s 
personal  application.  That  was  the  form,  and 
that  is  all  1 know  about  it.” 

She  waited  a moment  after  he  had  said  that. 
She  looked  at  her  mother  and  sighed.  She 
looked  back  again  at  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  went  on. 

“Some  of  our  private  affairs,  at  home,”  she 
said,  “ seem  to  have  got  into  the  newspapers  ?” 

“ I grieve  to  say,  it  is  so.” 

“ And  some  idle  people,  perfect  strangers  to  us, 
are  trying  to  trace  a connection  between  what 
happened  at  our  house  in  Yorkshire  and  what 
has  happened  since  here  in  London  ?” 

‘ 1 The  public  curiosity,  in  certain  quarters,  is, 
I fear,  taking  that  turn.  ” 

“The  people  u4io  say  that  the  three  unknown 
men  who  ill-used  you  and  Mr.  Luker  are  the  three 
Indians,  also  say  that  the  valuable  gem — ?” 

There  she  stopped.  She  had  become  gradually, 
within  the  last  few  moments,  whiter  and  whiter 
in  the  face.  The  extraordinary  blackness  of  her 


dear  Lady  Verinder’s  autumnal  exuberance  of 
figure. 

In  the  mean  time  Rachel  had  settled  herself 
at  the  window  with  our  amiable  and  forbearing 
— our  too  forbearing — Mr.  Godfrey.  She  began 
the  string  of  questions  with  which  she  had  threat- 
ened him,  taking  no  more  notice  of  her  mother 
or  of  myself  than  if  we  had  not  been  in  the 
room. 

“ Have  the  police  done  any  thing,  Godfrey?” 

“Nothing  whatever.” 

“ It  is  certain,  I suppose,  that  the  three  men 
who  laid  the  trap  for  you  were  the  same  three 
men  who  afterward  laid  the  trap  for  Mr.  Luker?” 

“Humanly  speaking,  my  dear  Rachel,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“And  not  a trace  of  them  has  been  discov- 
ered ?” 

“Not  a trace.” 

“It  is  thought — is  it  not? — that  these  three 
men  are  the  three  Indians  who  came  to  our  house 
in  the  country.” 

“Some  people  think  so.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?” 

“ My  dear  Rachel,  they  blindfolded  me  before 
I could  see  their  faces.  I know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  matter.  How  can  I offer  any  opinion 
on  it  ?” 

Even  the  angelic  gentleness  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
was,  you  see,  beginning  to  give  way  at  last  un- 
der the  persecution  inflicted  on  him.  Whether 


“You  are  a very  good  fellow  in  your  way, 
Godfrey,  she  said — not  taking  the  smallest  no- 
tice, observe,  of  me,  and  still  speaking  to  her 
cousin  as  if  she  was  one  young  man  addressing 
another.  “ But  I am  quite  sure  you  are  not 
great ; I don  t believe  you  possess  any  extraor- 
dinary courage;  and  f am  firmly  persuaded— 
if  you  ever  had  any  modesty — that  your  lady- 
worshipers  relieved  you  of  that  virtue  a good 
many  years  since.  You  have  some  private  rep- 
son  for  not  talking  of  your  adventure  in  North- 
umberland Street : and*  I mean  to  know  it.” 

“My  reason  is  the  simplest  imaginable  and 
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generosity  as  this.  She  went  on  from  bad  to 
norse. 

“ I must  and  will  stop  it,”  she  said.  “Mam- 
ma hear  what  I say.  Miss  Clack!  hear  what 
I say.  I know  the  hand  that  took  the  Moon- 
stone. I know” — she  laid  a strong  emphasis  on 
the  words ; she  stamped  her  foot  in  the  rage  that 
possessed  her — “/  know  that  Godfrey  Ablewhite 
is  innocent ! Take  me  to  the  magistrate,  God- 
frey ! Take  me  to  the  magistrate,  and  I will 
swear  it!” 

My  aunt  caught  me  by  the  hand  and  whis- 
pered, “ Stand  between  us  for  a minute  or  two. 
Don’t  let  Rachel  see  me.  ” I noticed  a bluish 
tinge  in  her  face  which  alarmed  me.  She  saw 
I was  startled.  “ The  drops  will  put  me  right 
in  a minute  or  two,”  she  said,  and  so  closed  her 
eyes  and  waited  a little. 

While  this  was  going  on  I heard  dear  Mr. 
Godfrey  still  gently  remonstrating. 

“You  must  not  appear  publicly  in  such  a 
thing  as  this,”  he  said.  “ Your  reputation, 
dearest  Rachel,  is  something  too  pure  and  too 
sacred  to  be  trifled  with.” 

“My  reputation!”  She  burst  out  laughing. 
“Why,  I am  accused,  Godfrey,  as  well  as  you. 
Tiie  best  detective  officer  in  England  declares 
that  I have  stolen  my  own  Diamond.  Ask  him 
what  ho  thinks,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  I have 
pledged  the  Moonstone  to  pay  my  private  debts!” 
She  stopped — ran  across  the  room — and  fell  on 
her  knees  at  her  mother’s  feet.  “Oh,  mamma! 
mamma ! mamma ! I must  be  mad — mustn’t  I ? 
—not  to  own  the  truth  now  /”  She  was  too  ve- 
hement to  notice  her  mother’s  condition — she 
was  on  her  feet  again  and  back  with  Mr.  Godfrey 
in  an  instant.  “I  won’t  let  you — I won’t  let  any 
innocent  man — be  accused  and  disgraced  through 
my  fault.  If  you  won’t  take  me  before  the  mag- 
istrate, draw  out  a declaration  of  your  innocence 
on  paper,  and  I will  sign  it.  Do  as  1 tell  you, 
Godfrey,  or  I’ll  write  it  to  the  newspapers — I’ll 
go  out  and  cry  it  in  the  streets !” 

We  will  not  say  this  was  the  language  of  re- 
morse— we  will  say  it  was  the  language  of  hys- 
terics. Indulgent  Mr.  Godfrey  pacified  her  by 
taking  a sheet  of  paper  and  drawing  out  the 
declaration.  She  signed  it  in  a feverish  hurry. 
“Show  it  eveiy  where — don’t  think  of  me,”  she 
said,  as  she  gave  it  to  him.  “I  am  afraid,  God- 
frey, I have  not  done  you  justice  hitherto  in  my 
thoughts.  You  are  more  unselfish — you  are  a 
better  man  than  I believed  you  to  be.  Come 
here  when  you  can,  and  I will  try  and  repair  the 
wrong  I have  done  you.” 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  Alas  for  our  fallen 
nature ! Alas  for  Mr.  Godfrey ! He  not  only 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  kiss  her  hand — he 
adopted  a gentleness  of  tone  in  answering  her 
ivhich,  in  such  a case,  was  little  better  than  a 
compromise  with  sin.  “I  will  come,  dearest,” 
be  said,  “on  condition  that  we  don’t  speak  of 
this  hateful  subject  again.”  Never  had  I seen 
and  heard  our  Christian  Hero  to  less  advantage 
than  on  this  occasion. 

Before  another  word  could  be  said  by  any  body 
a thundering  knock  at  the  street-door  startled  us 
all.  I looked  through  the  window  and  saw  the 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  waiting  before 
the  house — as  typified  in  a carriage  and  horses, 
a powdered  footman,  and  three  of  the  most  au- 
daciously-dressed women  I ever  beheld  in  my 
life. 

Rachel  started  and  composed  herself.  She 
crossed  the  room  to  her  mother. 

“They  have  come  to  take  me  to  the  flower- 
show,”  she  said.  “One  word,  mamma,  before 
I go.  I have  not  distressed  you,  have  I ?” 

(Is  the  bluntness  of  moral  feeling  which  could 
ask  such  a question  as  that,  after  w hat  had  just 
happened,  to  be  pitied  or  condemned  ? I like  to 
lean  toward  mercy.  Let  us  pity  it.) 

The  drops  had  produced  their  effect.  My  poor 
aunt’s  complexion  was  like  itself  again.  “No, 
no,  my  dear,”  she  said.  “ Go  with  our  friends 
and  enjoy  yourself.” 

Her  daughter  stooped  and  kissed  her.  I had 
left  the  window  and  wrns  near  the  door  when  Ra- 
chel approached  it  to  go  out.  Another  change 
had  come  over  her — she  was  in  tears.  I looked 
with  interest  at  the  momentary  softening  of  that 
obdurate  heart.  I felt  inclined  to  say  a few  earn- 
est words.  Alas ! my  well-meant  sympathy  only 
gave  offense.  ‘ 4 What  do  you  mean  by  pitying 
me  ?”  she  asked,  in  a bitter  whisper,  as  she  passed 
to  the  door.  “Don’t  you  see  how  happy  I am  ? 
I'm  going  to  the  flower-show.  Clack ; and  I’ve 
got  the  prettiest  bonnet  in  London.”  She  com- 
pleted the  hollow  mockery  of  that  address  by 
blowing  me  a kiss — and  so  left  the  room. 

I wish  I could  describe  in  words  the  compas- 
sion that  I felt  for  this  miserable  and  misguided 
girl..  But  I am  almost  as  poorly  provided  with 
words  as  with  money.  Permit  me  to  say — my 
heart  bled  for  her. 

Returning  to  my  aunt's  chair  I observed  dear 
Mr.  Godfrey  searching  for  something  softly  here 
and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Before 
I could  offer  to  assist  him  he  had  found  what  he 
wunted.  He  came  back  to  my  aunt  and  me,  with 
his  declaration  of  innocence  in  one  hand  and  with 
a l)ox  of  matches  in  the  other. 

“Dear  aunt,  a little  conspiracy!”  he  said. 
•‘Dear  Miss  Clack,  a pious  fraud  which  even 
your  high  moral  rectitude  will  excuse!  Will 
you  leave  Rachel  to  suppose  that  I accept  the 
generous  self-sacrifice  which  lias  signed  this  pa- 
per? And  will  you  kindly  bear  witness  that  I 
destroy  it  in  your  presence  before  I leave  the 
house  ?”  He  kindled  a match,  and  lighting  the 
paper  laid  it  to  burn  in  a plate  on  the  table. 
“ Any  trifling  inconvenience  that  I may  suffer 
is  as  nothing,”  he  remarked,  “compared  with 
the  importance  of  preserving  that  pure  name 
from  the  contaminating  contact  of  the  world. 
There ! We  have  reduced  it  to  a little  harmless 
heap  of  ashes,  and  our  dear  impulsive  Rachel 
will  never  know  what  we  have  done ! How  do 
you  feel  ? — my  precious  friends,  how  do  you  feel? 


For  my  poor  "part,  I am  as  light-hearted  ns  a 
boy!” 

He  beamed  on  ns  with  his  beautiful  smile ; he 
held  out  a hand  to  my  aunt  and  a hand  to  me. 
I was  too  deeply  affected  by  his  noble  conduct 
to  speak.  I closed  my  eyes ; I put  his  hand,  in 
a kind  of  spiritual  self-forgetfulness,  to  my  lips, 
lie  murmured  a soft  remonstrance.  Oh,  the 
ecstasy,  the  pure,  unearthly  ecstasy  of  that  mo- 
ment! I sat — I hardly  know  on  what — quite 
lost  in  my  own  exalted  feelings.  When  I open- 
ed my  eyes  again  it  was  like  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth.  There  was  nobody  but  my 
aunt  in  the  room.  He  had  gone. 

I should  like  to  stop  here — I should  like  to 
close  my  narrative  with  the  record  of  Mr.  God- 
frey’s noble  conduct.  Unhappily  there  is  more, 
much  more,  which  the  unrelenting  pecuniary 
pressure  of  Mr.  Blake’s  check  obliges  me  to 
tell.  The  painful  disclosures  which  were  to  re- 
veal themselves  in  my  presence  during  that  Tues- 
day’s visit  to  Montagu  Square  were  not  at  an 
end  yet. 

Finding  myself  alone  with  Lady  Verinder  I 
turned  naturally  to  the  subject  of  her  health, 
touching  delicately  on  the  strange  anxiety  which 
she  had  shown  to  conceal  her  indisposition,  and 
the  remedy  applied  to  it,  from  the  observation 
of  her  daughter. 

My  aunt’s  reply  greatly  surprised  me. 

“Drusilla,”  she  said  (if  1 have  not  already 
mentioned  that  my  Christian  name  is  Drusilla, 
permit  ine  to  mention  it  now),  “you  are  touch- 
ing—quite  innocently,  I know — on  a very  dis- 
tressing subject.” 

I rose  immediately.  Delicacy  left  me  but  one 
alternative — the  alternative,  after  first  making 
my  apologies,  of  taking  my  leave.  Lady  Ve- 
rinder stopped  me  and  insisted  on  my  sitting 
down  again. 

“You  have  surprised  a secret,”  she  said, 
“ which  I had  confided  to  my  sister,  Mix.  Able- 
white,  and  to  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Bruff,  and  to  no 
one  else.  I can  trust  in  their  discretion ; and  I 
am  sure,  when  I tell  you  the  circumstances,  I 
can  trust  in  yours.  Have  you  any  pressing  en- 
gagement, Drusilla?  or  is  your  time  your  own 
this  afternoon?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  time  was  entirely 
at  my  aunt’s  disposal. 

“ Keep  me  company,  then,”  she  said,  “ for  an- 
other hour.  I have  something  to  tell  you  which 
I believe  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear..  And  I shall 
have  a service  to  ask  of  you  afterward,  if  you 
don’t  object  to  assist  me.  ” 

It  is  again  needless  to  say  that,  so  far  from 
objecting,  I was  all  eagerness  to  assist  her. 

“You  can  wait  here,”  she  went  on,  “till  Mr. 
Bruff  comes  at  five.  And  you  can  be  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Drusilla,  when  I sign  my  Will.” 

Her  Will!  I thought  of  the  drops  which  I 
had  seen  in  her  work-box.  I thought  of  the 
bluish  tinge  wliich  I had  noticed  in  her  com- 
plexion. A light  which  was  not  of  this  world 
— a light  shining  prophetically  from  an  unmade 
grave — dawned  solemnly  on  my  mind.  My 
aunt’s  secret  was  a secret  no  longer. 


A SEARCH  FOR  A VOCATION. 

I was  dusting  the  parlor ; and  I don’t  remem- 
ber that  I ever  dusted  the  parlor  without  bring- 
ing the  furniture  to  grief  in  some  way  or  other ; 
and,  indeed,  if  I liave  no  other  gift,  1 do  possess 
a faculty,  a genius,  for  destroying  whatever  I 
touch.  I don’t  know  that  it  has  increased  with 
years,  though  it  should  have  been  so,  if  practice 
makes  perfect;  I might  better  say  that  it  was 
given  to  me  already  perfected,  and  has  remained 
perfect  ever  since. 

I was  so  well  known  to  possess  this  power  that 
it  was  like  signing  the  death-warrant  of  crockery 
to  let  me  put  my  foot  in  the  kitchen ; for,  figura- 
tively, as  well  as  literally,  I always  “ put  my  foot 
in  it.” 

Now  that  is  slang;  but  in  my  opinion  slang 
is  superior  to  elegance,  because  it  is  terse  and 
vigorous,  and  always  comes  straight  to  the  point ; 
while,  if  you  want  to  be  smooth,  you  may  go 
round  Robin  Hood’s  barn  and  liave  your  labor 
for  your  pains. 

Let  it  stapd  either  way:  I was  always  multi- 
plying adverse  situations ; I was  always  putting 
my  foot  in  it ; — the  fact  remains  the  same.  This 
morning  I did  my  duty  as  usual,  and  overturned 
a pot  of  verbenas  on  the  carpet. 

“Well,  Jane,”  said  my  mother’s  voice,  in  the 
next  room ; * ‘ what  now  ? "’  She  spoke  resignedly, 
having  anticipated  some  catastrophe. 

My  sister  Sue  put  her  head  in  the  door  and  sur- 
veyed the  ruins. 

“She  has  only  tipped  over  my  verbenas,  mam- 
ma,” was  her  ironical  remark.  “I’m  glad  it’s 
no  worse.  I’ll  have  it  brushed  up  in  a minute.  ” 

She  had  the  dusting-pan  and  brush  in  a mirac- 
ulously short  time,  and  was  removing  the  traces 
of  the  disaster,  while  I stood  and  watched  her, 
helplessly. 

“I  didn’t  dare  to  go  off  to  school,”  she  said, 
glancing  up  at  me  mischievously.  ‘‘Bridget 
said  you  had  the  duster,  and  I knew  there'd  be 
something  to  pay.  Do  you  know,  Jane,  I al- 
ways want  to  run  for  a pail  of  water  when  I see 
you  approach  the  stove ; and  I think  whether  I’ve 
seventy-five  cents  change  when  you  go  near  a 
window  ?” 

“ Very  good  of  you,"  said  I,  shortly. 

‘ ‘ It’s  an  affectionate  desire  I feel  to  save  you 
from  yourself,  my  dear.  I'll  do  the  dusting. 
Please  finish  giving  baby  his  breakfast.”  • 

Long  misfortune  had  made  me  meek,  and  I 
went  without  a word.  1 think  I displayed  quite 
as  much  heroism  in  my  unhesitating  obedience  as 
did.  the  Six  Hundred  riding  into  the  valley  of 
death ; for  I was  sure  of  another  blunder. 

The  baby  appeared  lamb-like  and  sleepy.  The 
prospect  was  good.  I did  my  best;  but,  dear 
me,  how  easily  a child  gets  choked ! and  when  a 


child  is  taken  up  to  be  slapped  on  the  shoulders 
for  its  easement,  who  could  calculate  on  its  want- 
ing to  attach  itself  to  the  table-cloth  and  refusing 
to  ‘ ‘ leave  go  ?” 

This  baby  refused  to  let  go,  and  dragged  the 
cloth  persistently,  notwithstanding  its  strangled 
condition,  until  it  had  accomplished  the  downfall 
of  its  bread  and  milk,  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  two  or  three  glasses. 

My  mother  and  Sue  both  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  first  exclaimed,  half  indignantly,  half 
wonderingly, 

“I  never  did  see  a girl  like  you!  Why  can’t 
you  be  more  careful  ?” 

“It’s  fate,”  laughed  Sue.  “Think  if  Jane 
had  a family  to  look  to,  mamma ! The  children 
wouldn’t  die  natural  deaths.  She’d  be  before 
the  scarlet-fever  and  the  measles.” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  despairingly,  delivering  up  the 
baby,  “I  don’t  know  how  it  is.  I wish  there 
were  no  such  things  as  housework  and  taking 
care  of  children !” 

And  I went  off  up  stairs  very  much  inclined  to 
cry.  If  I hadn’t  been  nineteen  years  old  I would 
have  cried.  As  it  was,  I proceeded  to  put  my 
chamber  in  order,  and  then  sat  down  in  the  win- 
dow dolefully,  and  began  to  think  about  myself 
and  wonder  why  I wasn’t  like  other  girls.  I had 
always  been  a problem  to  myself ; and  I made 
up  my  mind  to  solve  that  problem.  What  was 
I fit  for  ? and  what  under  the  sun  was  I going  to 
do  in  the  world  ? 

I ought  to  do  something;  there  were  four 
young  Spinneys  besides  Sue  and  me,  and  we 
weren’t  overrich.  To  be  sure,  Sue  was  teaching 
and  supporting  Tommie  and  herself  by  her  earn- 
ings ; still  four  were  left.  My  place  was  evidently 
at  home.  I should  have  put  on  practical  shoes  and 
helped  my  mother  administer  to  the  daily  wants 
of  the  family;  but,  alas!  I had  no  practical 
shoes,  and  I never  heard  of  their  being  purchased 
by  those  upon  whom  Nature  had  not  bestowed 
them. 

As  for  teaching,  I was  sure  I wasn’t  fitted  for 
thdt ; and  the  mere  idea  of  the  monotonous 
“Two  times  one  are  two, 

Two  times  two  are  four,” 

made  me  shiver.  Mathematics  bored  me,  and 
dates  escaped  me.  No;  I wasn’t  bom  to  be  a 
teacher. 

Of  course  a Spinney  couldn’t  turn  sewing-girl ; 
and  I couldn’t  have  been  a sewing-girl  if  I hadn’t 
been  a Spinney.  Needle  and  thread  were  my 
tyrants,  not  my  slaves. 

Well,  of  course  there  was  something;  there 
is  always  something.  God  gives  every  one  some 
talent — some  specialty — at  least  my  instructors 
had  always  told  me  so.  Therefore,  since  I was 
a human  being,  I had  a talent. 

About  art?  Artistes  made  fabulous  sums 
sometimes;  but  it  required  labor  and  natural 
aptitude,  and  it  was  rather  late  for  me  to  begin. 

I doubted  if  I could  draw  a straight  line  at  pres- 
ent. 

I was  at  a loss.  I considered  that  I was  like 
a ship  without  a pilot,  drifting  upon  the  ocean 
of  life — a traveler  without  a guide,  lost  in  the 
desert  of  life.  I became  pathetic,  and  thought 
that  existence  was 

“ An  arid  waste, 

Unmoistened  by  the  dews  of  sweet  content;” 
and  that  I was  the  broken-hearted  Jane  Spinney, 
of  no  more  use  to  myself  or  the  world  than  a 
broken  spinning-jenny ! 

There ! I was  quite  surprised  at  the  fertility 
of  my  imagination.  I certainly  had  imagina- 
tion. Here  was  a comparison  worthy  of — wor- 
thy of  any  one  who  ever  pretended  to  make  com- 
parisons. I remembered  that  I had  had  fancies 
— that  I was  apt  to  have  fancies.  It  never  had 
occurred  to  me  before,  but  it  did  now;  and  I 
recollected  that  I had  written  some  verses  to  the 
moon  one  evening,  when  I was  in  a state  of  in- 
spiration. 

“There  must  be  a time  when  great  minds 
recognize  their  own  greatness.”  It  all  flashed 
upon  me  in  a moment.  I was  a genius ! Of 
course  I couldn't  perform  common  tasks,  when 
uncommon  ones  were  possible  to  me.  Bah ! a 
genius  dusting  furniture  and  feeding  children ! I 
must  find  those  verses. 

I found  them  after  considerable  search.  They 
were  written  on  scented  paper,  tied  with  sky-blue 
ribbon,  and  labeled  “Lines  to  the  Moon.”  I 
began  to  read  fticm  critically  and  appreciatively: 

“ O beauteous  moon, 

That  sittest  afar  upon  the  purple  sky.” 

I didn’t  know  about  the  moon's  sitting  upon 
the  sky ; but  I couldn’t  see  how  to  remedy  it,  so 
I left  her  so  and  went  on : 

“Wrapped  in  thy  silver  robe  of  majesty. 
Awaiting  the  night’s  noon.” 

Yes : that  was  good.  The  night’s  noon  was 
striking,  very. 

“ O beauteous  moon, 

That  sittest  with  such  a melancholy  face, 

Shrined  in  the  yellow  grandeur  of  thy  grace, 

And  waitest,  late  and  soon." 

Ah,  that  was  a nice  touch,  that  “late  and 
soon.”  Still  it  did  seem  unnecessary  to  have  the 
moon  sit  and  wait  again  in  the  sedond  verse. 

Well,  I did  not  care  about  going  on.  It  was 
apparent  that  I had  the  gift  of  verse ; but  this 
was  a youthful  effort.  I could  improve  upon  it. 

Let’s  see : I had  rhymed  noon,  soon,  spoon, 
cocoon,  croon,  and  tune  with  moon.  Showed 
considerable  versatility  of  expression.  I had  the 
moon  watching  the  sea,  that  looked  like  a silver 
spoon.  I had  her  weaving  herself  a cloud-co- 
coon, listening  to  my  croon,  and  finally  singing  a 
tune  with  all  the  stars. 

To  think  of  it ! I,  Jane  Spinney,  a poetess ! 
Why,  I should  give  the  name  distinction,  and  the 
family  would  be  proud  of  me.  I was  a duck 
among  chickens,  and  I had  found  the  water.  I 
had  found  mv  vocation.  I had  only  to  go  to 
work  and  astonish  the  world ! 

There  was  the  L magazine.  I could  make 

a very  nice  debut  on  its  aristocratic  pages ; be- 


sides, we  had  it.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  see  folks 
reading  my  verses — under  a nom  de  plume,  of 
course  ? 

A nom  de  plume.  “Lina  Lawton?”  No; 
something  original’  was  better.  “Blinkerton 
Bass  ?”  That  was  rather  coarse,  and  my  initials 
wouldn't  attract  notice.  After  all,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  that  wonderful  fancy  of  mine  about 
the  “Spinning  Jenny.”  Capital.  “Twenty 
Years  Ago,  by  Spinning  Jenny.” 

I was  looking  for  my  inkstand  in  order  to  com- 
mence at  once,  when  my  mother  opened  the  door. 
^ “ Oh,  Jane,  haven’t  you  your  dress  changed  ? 
Your  aunt  and  the  children  are  down  stairs. 
Can’t  you  go  and  amuse  them  ?” 

Here  was  injustice ! Ask  a poetess  to  amuse 
children!  It  was  all  of  a piece.  The  world 
would  never  appreciate  me  if  I didn’t  find  time 
to  make  it. 

I will  not  describe  the  fiery  trials  through  which 
I passed  before  I had  a chance  to  commence  the 
poem  which  was  to  make  me  immortal.  All 
that  day  I was  a martyr — the  slave  of  Alvina 
Matilda  Jenks,  Lucretia  Ann  Jenks,  and  Conrad 
Wallace  Jenks.  When  I passed  the  hall-clock 
in  the  evening  it  seemed  to  tick  mournfully  and 
monotonously,  “Di-em — per-di-di  Di-em — 
per-di-dl”  The  next  morning,  before  Sue  had 
her  eyes  fairly  open,  I was  dressed  and  sitting  at 
the  window  in  a meditative  and  inspired  state. 
I was  quoting  some  “lines”  which  every  one 
quotes  who  quotes  at  all — the  usual  fandango 
about  the  “rosy  morning,”  when  Sue  rather 
brought  me  out  of  my  glorified  condition  by  au- 
dibly expressing  the  opinion  that  I was  either 
crazy  or  fast  becoming  so. 

“Is  there  going  to  be  a hurricane?”  inquired 
the  young  lady;  “or  are  we  going  to  have  sau- 
sages for  breakfast?  Those  are  the  only  two 
things  likely  to  start  you  before  seven.  ” 

Quite  innocently,  I astonished  the  family  at 
the  breakfast-table.  I was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing articles  which  the  vain  denominate  “rats;” 
these  were  attached  to  a net  for  my  greater  con- 
venience. This  morning,  in  my  lofty  abstrac- 
tion, I put  on  the  net  wrong  side  out,  forgetful 
of  the  appendages,  and  passing  around  to  take 
my  seat  at  table  thus  equipped,  brought  my  three 
younger  brothers  near  strangulation,  and  caused 
my  father  to  desire  severely  that  I would  go  up 
stairs  and  finish  dressing. 

I was  evidently  in  that  furnace  of  affliction 
through  which  all  great  minds  pass.  I felt  that 
I had  no  sympathy  with  the  beings  around  me. 
As  soon  as  possible  I withdrew  to  my  chamber, 
and  sat  down  by  the  window,  from  which  I had  a 
cheerful  Hew  of  grocery  carts  and  coal  wagons. 

Well,  now  I was  to  commence.  I had  the 
name,  “ Spinning  Jenny,”  and  that  was  all  I had. 
A blank  sheet  of  paper  doesn’t  suggest  any  thing. 

I wanted,  now,  a title — a post,  whereupon  to 
hinge  my  ideas.  Say,  ‘ ‘ Lines  to  a Dead  Child.  ” 
I didn’t  want  lines  to  any  thing.  Say,  ‘ ‘ A Leap- 
Year  Carol.”  Comic  poetry  wasn’t  my  forte. 
Say,  “A  Farewell.”  No;  too  sentimental. 
What  under  the  sun  should  I write  ? 

I concluded  to  take  a subject,  something  of 
the  vast  and  solemn  order,  and  dash  right  into 
it:  “Life.” 

Life.  Life  was  of  course  a vale  of  tears. 
Years  rhymed  with  tears,  so  it  was  a length  of 
years. 

“Life  is  a weary  vale  of  tears, 

A dreary,  dusky  length  of  years, 

Where  not  a ray  of  light  appears." 

Then  I got  life  out  again  gradually.  Mark, 
Dark,  Spark. 

“But  pilgrims  o'er  its  paths  may  mark 
How  lights  of  Faith  transform  the  dark, 

And  Hope  illumes  it  with  her  spark." 

I was  puzzling  over  the  next  verse  when  the 
dinner-bell  rung,  and  I had  to  take  measures  to 
sustain  life ; but  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I 
got  through  four  verses  more  of  the  same  stamp, 
and  arrived  at  my  grand  finis : 

“Forests  of  crosses  block  the  way; 

All  round  the  lowering  sky  is  gray 
And  dim  and  dark,  look  where  we  may. 

But  still,  as  farther  we  advance, 

And  unknown  beauties  meet  our  glance, 
Trusting,  we  deem  that  good  may  chance.” 

I was  exhausted.  I was  unused  to  severe 
mental  labor ; still  the  supreme  satisfaction  which 
the  reperusal  of  these  lines  gave  me  repaid  me 
for  all ; and  when  I had  it  in  an  envelope,  ready 
to  dispatch,  I felt  that  I had  laid  the  foundation 
for  greatness. 

The  glory  of  having  written  that  poem  lasted 
me  a week.  I considered  that  I could  now  sit 
down  and  wait  for  events. 

A fortnight  went  by.  I began  to  be  doubtful. 
Three  weeks ; and  I found  little  encouragement 
in  the  remembrance  that  the  “American  people 
are  slow  to  appreciate  genius ; and  Mr.  Bryant, 
their  first  poet,  is  obliged  to  edit  a newspaper  for 
support.”  wasn’t  Mr.  Bryant. 

One  evenin  Sue  came  dashing  in  from  school 
and  tossed  a letter  on  my  lap,  saying,  merrily : 

“Are  you  an  aspiring  young  woman,  Janet? 
That  looks  suspicious.” 

I had  been  sitting  idly  in  the  window,  in  the 
most  romantic  and  melancholy  style  possible. 
Sue  ruined  my  attitude ; for,  without  waiting  to 
answer,  I raced  out  of  the  room  undignifiedly 
and  broke  open  the  envelope  with  trembling  fin- 
gers. 

Alas ! I drew  out  my  own  lines ; then  a print- 
ed “ form”  of  refusal : 

“Wo  hereby  return  to  Miss  Spinney  the  poem 
‘ Life,’  and  regret  that  it  will  not  suit  our  columns.” 

Not  suit  their  columns  ? What  were  their  col- 
umns, that  it  didn’t  suit  ? What  mental  blind- 
ness was  this,  that  let  such  a poem  go  nnwel- 
comed ! 

This  was  a downfall,  and  an  interval  of  blank- 
ness followed.  I began  to  appreciate  my  own 
description  of  life,  considering  that  it  was  truly 
a vale  of  tears. 

I "was  tempted  to  despair;  but  that  immortal 
sentence  which  has  long  comforted  struggling 
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humanity  came  to  my  aid : ‘ ‘ Rome  was  not  built 
in  a day  therefore  Jane  Spinney  couldn’t  elec- 
trify the  world  in  a day..  I wasn’t  grandiloquent 
as  I had  been  before,'  but  I determined  grimly 
that  a master-piece  should  appear  which  should 
be  the  work  of  Jane  Spinney. 

I took  time  for  it ; I mean  I was  going  to  take 
time  for  it ; but  my  time  was  taken  away  from 
me.  Louisa  Grant,  a friend  of  Sue’s,  came  to  vis- 
it us,  and  I was  forced  to  remain  in  common- 
places. 

The  one  advantage  of  my  situation  was  that  I 
had  my  chamber  to  myself.  Sue  and  Louisa  oc- 
cupied another  apartment ; so  I could  write  after 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  if  I could  possibly  keep 
up  enthusiasm  so  long. 

I thought  I would  come  down  to  the  level  of 
other  people’s  minds.  “Life”  had  been  a great 
deal  too  deep.  I would  write  a ballad — a ballad 
that  should  be  entitled  “The  Lady’s  Despair.” 

I will  not  inflict  the  particulars  upon  the  read- 
er. Suffice  it  to  say  I went  to  work  and  burned 
midnight  oil  for  six  consecutive  nights,  thus  at- 
tracting numberless  comments  from  the  family. 

I must  say  that  it  was  hard  work.  The  neces- 
sity of  rhyming  interfered  with  conclusions  dread- 
fully. Nothing  but  my  faith  in  the  result  carried 
me  through;  but  on  the  sixth  night  I did  get 
through. 

The  family  had  grown  tired  of  euchre  that 
evening,  for  a wonder,  and  had  inclined  toward 
slumber  generally  at  ten  o’clock.  I had  bade 
Sue  and  Louisa  good-night  in  the  passage,  and 
had  sought  my  own  apartment,  invigorated  by 
the  thought  that  I had  only  one  verse  more  to 
write;  however,  that  verse  occupied  me  till  after 
eleven. 

By  the  time  I had  looked  over  the  whole  thir- 
teen verses  it  was  half  past  eleven.  I didn’t  hear 
the  girls’  voices  any  longer ; I supposed  they  had 
gone  to  sleep.  I was  solitary — alone  with  my 
grand  thoughts.  I thought,  myself,  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  “ sit,  on  winter  nights,  by  a solitary 
fire,  and  hear  the  nations  praising  me,  far  off.  ” 
I didn't  doubt  I should  have  that  experience. 

I thought  I would  read  the  poem  over ; read  it 
aloud,  to  get  a better  idea  of  it.  I tilted  myself 
back  in  my  chair  comfortably  and  began : 

“ THE  LADY’S  DESPAIR. 

“A  lady  with  a weary  face 
Sat  at  a turret  window  high, 

And  watched  the  sky.” 

Good ; gave  you  the  idea  of  patience. 

“A  lady  fair,  with  lofty  grace, 

She  sat  and  wept  full  drearily, 

And  none  were  nigh.” 

I thought  I heard  a sound.  I listened ; but  it# 
was  not  repeated.  I had  been  mistaken. 

“A  knight  w'ent  riding  far  below, 

Looked  up  and  waved  a sad  farewell, 

Careless  of  what  befell.” 

There  was  a queer  noise  again  ; perhaps  rats 
in  the  wall. 

“He  rode  upon  a steed  of  snow, 

And  in  that  fair  and  pleasant  dell 
Had  loved  the  lady  well." 

Certainly  no  sympathetic  person  could  read  this 
without  tears. 

“Three  strokes  rang  from  the  tower  bell ; 

She  forward  leaned,  and  looked  to  see 
Him  passing  slow  and  silently. 

Both  were  so  sad  ’twas  hard  to  tell 
Which  was  the  saddest  of  them,  he 
Or—" 

A perfect  scream  of  laughter  rang  in  my  as- 
tonished ears.  It  proceeded  from  the  hall.  I 
darted  to  the  door  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  flung  it  open  wrathfully. 

There  was  Sue  doubled  up  on  the  hall  floor, 
in  convulsions  of  laughter,  and  Louisa  holding 
by  the  stair  railing,  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks. 

“ Or  she,”  gasped  Sue,  going  off  again  as  she 
caught  a glimpse  of  my  indignant  countenance. 
“Oh,  Jane,  Jane,  you’ll  kill  me!” 

I was  near  wishing  I could ; but  my  utter  stu- 
pefaction prevented  the  expression  of  the  wish, 
and  it  seemed  quite  impossible  for  either  Sue  or 
Louisa  to  stop  laughing  long  enough  to  say  an- 
other word. 

“I  really  think,  Jane,”  gasped  Sue  again, 
making  a great  effort  to  speak,  “that  this  will 
suit  our  columns.  Don’t  you,  Louisa  ?” 

“ Its  pathos!”  Louisa  managed  to  articulate. 

‘ ‘ And  its  beautiful  flow.  Have  her  die,  Jane, 
do.  Have  her  leap  down  into  the  dell ; it’s  fair 
and  pleasant.  ” 

“But  get  the  knight  out  of  the  way  first,” 
suggested  Louisa,  wiping  her  eyes.  “The  fall 
might  crush  him.” 

And  they  both  reldpsed  again. 

“ If  you  think  this  is  honorable,”  I began,  re- 
gaining my.  voice  finally,  “ I must  say  I differ 
with  you.” 

“We  aren’t  exalted,”  said  Sue,  “not  at  all. 
We’re  in  a state  of  abasement,  Louisa  and  I. 
But  a cat  may  look  at  a king,  you  know,  or  wo 
may  listen  to  a poetess.” 

I shut  the  door  in  their  faces  angrily,  and 
locked  it.  Sue  shouted  her  “regrets  that  she 
didn’t  hear  the  whole  of  it”  through  the  key- 
hole ; but,  as  I made  no  answer,  they  both  de- 
parted and  went  to  rest. 

I flung  the  poem  into  the  fire;  and  then  all 
my  dignity  didn’t  save  me  from  crying.  That 
most  woeful  of  troubles  had  come  upon  me,  viz. : 
my  faith  in  myself  had  been  shaken.  I was 
afraid  the  ship  hadn’t  any  pilot,  the  traveler 
hadn’t  any  guide,  and  I hadn’t  any  vocation. 

Not  a moment  did  I sleep  that  night ; and  in 
the  morning  my  eyes  were  so  red  I would  not  go 
down,  hut  locked  myself  in  my  chamber,  reflect- 
ing pleasantly  that  Sue  was  probably  amusing 
the  breakfasters  with  an  account  of  the  “Lady’s 
Despair.”  I was  very  unhappy,  and  had  an  idea 
of  making  a hermitcSS  of  myself  in  future. 

By-and-by  there  came  a tap  at  the  door,  and 
tny  mother’s  voice,  asking  to  come  in. 

“Jane,”  she  said,  “I  have  brought  you  your 
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breakfast,  and  some  advice.  What  a faculty  you 
have  for  making  yourself  miserable !” 

“/  make  myself  miserable !” 

“I  know  it  was  unpardonable  in  Sue  to  annoy 
you  so ; but  you  should  be  above  such  things.” 

. “ Above  such  things !” 

“ What  ever  put  it  into  your  head,”  continued 
my  mother,  “to  think  you  could  write  verses?” 

“ You  think  a girl  should  do  nothing  but  wash 
dishes  and  iron  shirts !”  said  I,  indignantly'.  ‘ ‘ I 
feel  myself  fit  for  something  higher.  ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Jane, 
but — ” 

“ And  I want  some  work  especially  mine.” 

“Did  you  always  feel  fitted  for  something 
higher?” 

I was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  attack  had 
come  on  suddenly. 

“ But  I want  an  object  to  work  for.” 

“Then,”  said  my  mother,  “make  binding 
shoes  the  object,  rather  than  writing  verses ; for 
you  are  sure  you  could  do  the  first  well.  Culti- 
vate any  talent  you  have,  Jane,  only  be  sure  you 
have  it.  ” 

“ Binding  shoes  can’t  be  a vocation  for  me.” 

‘ ‘ A vocation  ? Why  do  you  want  a vocation  ? 
Why  should  you  have  a vocation  more  than  the 
girls  around  you  ? Duty  is  a vocation,  Jane.” 

“ I can’t  do  common  things.” 

“Then  pray  don’t  consider  that  a proof  that 
you  can  do  uncommon  ones.  I think,  if  I were 
you,  I would  make  common-sense  a specialty.” 

And  so  I lost  the  only  glimpse  of  a vocation  I 
ever  was  favored  with  ; for  I hadn’t  the  obstinacy 
to  persist  in  the  face  of  every  thing.  I abandoned 
my  stand-point  with  as  good  grace  as  I could, 
lost  the  hope  of  distinction,  and  fell  back  into 
stocking-darning  and  obscurity,  where  I have 
remained  ever  since.  Long  study  has  made  me 
mistress  of  the  a-b-c  of  life,  and  I am  at  present 
a peaceful  old  maid,  whose  chief  use  is  to  look 
after  Sue’s  children,  and  whose  principal  occu- 
pation is  gossiping  and  tea-drinking. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  A TEAR. 

Tub  principal  element,  the  prime  ingredient, 
so  to  say,  of  a tear  is  w ater ; this  water,  upon 
dissolution,  contains  a few  hundredth  parts  of 
the  substance  called  mucus,  and  a small  portion 
of  salt,  of  soda,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  is  the  salt  and  the  soda 
that  give  to  tears  that  peculiar  savor  which  earned 
for  tears  the  epithet  of  “salt”  at  the  hand  of 
Greek  poets,  and  that  of  “bitter”  at  that  of  ours : 
“salt”  is,  however,  the  more  correct  term  of  the 
two.  When  a tear  dries  the  water  evaporates 
and  leaves  behind  it  a deposit  of  the  saline  ingre- 
dients; these  amalgamate,  and,  as  seen  through 
the  microscope,  array  themselves  in  long  crossed 
lines,  which  look  like  diminutive  fish-bones. 

Tears  are  secreted  by  a gland  called  the  “ lach- 
rymal gland,”  which  is  situated  above  the  eye- 
ball, and  underneath  the  upper  eyelid  on  the  side 
nearest  the  temple.  Six  or  seven  exceedingly 
fine  channels  flow  from  it  along  and  under  the 
surface  of  the  eyelid,  discharging  their  contents 
a little  above  the  delicate  cartilage  which  sup- 
ports the  lid.  It  is  these  channels  or  canals  that 
carry  the  tears  into  the  eye.  But  tears  do  not 
flow  only  at  certain  moments  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  might  be  supposed  ; their  flow 
is  continuous ; all  day  and  all  night  (although 
less  abundantly  during  sleep)  they  trickle  softly 
from  their  slender  sluices,  and  spread  glistening 
over  the  surface  of  the  pupil  and  eyeball,  giving 
them  that  bright,  enamel,  and  limpid  look  which 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  health.  It  is 
the  ceaseless  movement  and  contraction  of  the 
eyelids  that  effect  the  regular  spreading  of  the 
tears  ; and  the  flow  of  these  has  need  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  be- 
cause tears  not  only  evaporate  after  a fewr  sec- 
onds, but  also  are  carried  away  through  two  lit- 
tle drains,  called  ‘ ‘ lachrymal  points,  ” and  situ- 
ated in  the  corner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose. 
Tlius,  all  tears,  after  leaving  the  eyelids,  flow 
into  the  nostrils,  and  if  the  reader  will  assure 
himself  of  this,  he  has  only  to  notice,  unpoetical 
as  the  fact  may  be,  that  a person  after  crying 
much  is  always  obliged  to  make  a twofold  use  of 
his  or  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  utility  of  tears  to  animals  in  general,  and 
in  particular  to  those  who  are  exposed  much  to 
the  dust,  such  as  birds  who  live  amidst  the  winds, 
is  easy  to  understand ; for  the  eye  would  soon  be 
dirtied  and  blocked  up,  like  an  uncleaned  win- 
dow-pane, had  not  nature  provided  this  friendly 
ever-flowing  stream  to  wash  and  refresh  it.  A 
very  little  fluid  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  al- 
ways clear  and  clean;  but  here-again  we  must 
admire  the  wonderful  mechanism  which  works 
the  human  body,  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
when,  through  some  accident  or  hurt,  the  eyeball 
has  need  of  more  water  than  usual  to  cleanse  it, 
nature  at  once  turns  on  a more  abundant  supply 
of  tears.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a grain  of 
dust,  or  an  insect  creeps  into  the  eye,  the  eyelids 
at  once  fill  and  run  over  with  tears,  and  these 
not  only  alleviate  the  pain,  but  also,  when  the 
object  is  small  enough,  carry  it  away  down  the 
two  small  conduits  already  noticed.  The  same 
thing  occurs  when  either  smoke,  too  vivid  light, 
or  too  intense  cold  obscures  the  sight — tears  at 
once  come  to  our  relief,  and  protect  the  eve  from 
harm. 

With  regard  to  other  than  physical  tears  the 
.explanation  to  be  given  of  them  is  a very  ma- 
terial one.  Tears  are  caused  both  by  the  sud- 
den and  rapid  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  and  by 
excessive  nervous  excitement.  They  are  most 
frequent  with  women  and  children,  whose  nerv- 
ous organization  is  less  strong  than  that  of  mcu. 
Among  men,  it  is  those  of  sanguine  or  nervous 
temperaments  who  weep  most  often.  Lymphatic 
natures,  on  the  contrary,  and  people  of  bilious 
temperament,  rarely  weep  at  all ; the  former  be- 
cause they  have  commonly  but  little  sensibility. 


and  the  latter  because  they  have  usually  a firm 
control  over  their  feelings.  When,  therefore,  a 
man  of  lymphatico-bilious  temperament  is  seen 
to  shed  tears  under  emotion,  one  may  feel  sure 
that  the  innermost  nerves  of  his  heart  have  been 
wrung,  and  one  must  bow  one’s  head  in  respect 
before  a man  whose  pangs  must  be  intense. 
Conversely,  it  is  prudent  to  keep  one’s  coolness 
before  strongly  excitable  or  highly  imaginative 
people  who  weep  ; their  tears  are  often  genuine, 
but,  as  a rule,  they  cost  them  but  little  effort,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
shed.  Actors  of  great  talent  call  up  tears  at  will 
by  working  themselves  into  a wild  state  of  excite- 
ment. Mademoiselle  Rachel,  for  instance,  than 
whom  no  colder,  more  unloving  woman  ever  trod 
the  stage,  used,  when  she  put  forth  all  her  efforts, 
to  weep  so  passionately'  that  she  would  set  fifteen 
hundred  spectators  crying  with  her. 


OLD  AGE. 

With  lessening  strain  and  fainter  breath — 
Life  slowly  easing  into  death — 

When  on  tired  eyes  and  heavy  head 
The  weight  of  sleep  begins  to  fall 
Before  the  couch  is  spread. 

Full  ready  to  lie  down,  and  glad 
When  comes  the  messenger  we  call 
Azrael — is  it  sad? 

No  more  the  nigged  ways  of  youth; 

The  feet  grow  tired,  the  way  grows  smooth, 
The  valley  lieth  green  below; 

The  heart  is  grown  in  love  with  peace, 

The  sharpness  gone  from  woe ; 

Time  with  the  old  deals  tenderly, 

Making  the  joy  of  living  cease, 

That  death-pain  may  not  be. 

What  is  it  that  we  name  delight? 

Youth,  with  tortures  exquisite 

Called  joys  ? — a double-edged  sword — 

A sword  whoso  blunter  side  is  grief? 
Youth,  heart-moved  by  a word? 

Its  broken  sunshine  ripple-swayed  ; 

Of  loveliest  things — of  cloud  and  leaf — 

Its  flitting  shadows  made? 

Youth,  with  dreams  that  ne’er  came  true, 
Its  great  impossibles  to  do, 

Its  little  possibles  undone, 

Its  blossoms  falling  fruitlessly; 

Its  faithless  April  sun? 

Ah,  overfull  and  restless  heart ! 

Time  soothes : ere  quietness  can  be 
Must  losses  do  their  part? 

That  sjip  should  fail,  and  leaves  should  drop, 
And  half  the  living  pulses  stop 
Ere  the  tree  fall,  is  sad,  you  say? 

Nay  now,  one  learns  to  be  content 
With  slower  living;  day 
So  sweetly,  softly  going  down, 

That  none  can  say  “The  light  is  spent” 
Till  night  puts  on  her  crown. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


Tueke  Is  always  more  or  less  complaint  among  our 
citizens  In  regard  to  deficiency  of  Croton  water  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  in  pertain  sections  of  the  city.  While 
there  are  some  isolated  points,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
high  ground,  the  upper  stories  of  a building  are  above 
the  reach  of  water  from  the  reservoir,  yet  in  general, 
the  insufficient  supply  is  due  to  a waste  of  water  in 
private  houses.  At  least,  this  is  officially  stated  as  a 
serious  fact,  worthy  of  individual  and  public  consid- 
eration. It  would  certainly  seem  that  upward  of  02,- 
000,000  gallons  was  an  ample  daily  supply  for  our 
city.  But  out  of  this  abundance  it  is  asserted  that 
wasteful  habits  have  grown,  and  that  iu  private  houses, 
where  no  control  is  exercised,  “waste  is  measured 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  faucet,  which  runs  day  and 
night."  We  enjoy  no  greater  luxury  than  our  liberal 
supply  of  good  water.  It  is  reasonable  that  every 
housekeeper  should  take  a special  interest  in  a matter 
so  important  to  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 
Let  there  be  no  needless  waste  in  our  dwellings ; let  it 
not  be  made  necessary  to  put— as  has  been  suggested 
—a  water-meter  npon  every  house. 


At  a recent  meeting  held  in  Boston  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  methods  of  propagating  fish  in  the 
New  England  States,  Professor  Agassiz  made  an  in- 
teresting address  upon  the  subject.  He  predicted  that 
the  time  would  come  when  every  man  who  has  water 
on  his  ground  will  raise  fish  for  his  own  table  as  ho 
now  raises  fruit.  The  increase  in  the  production  of 
fish  he  considered  important  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  he  remarked  that  “ fish, 
to  a large  extent,  contain  phosphorus,  a chemical  ele- 
ment which  the  brain  requires  for  health  and  strength. 
There  is  no  other  article  of  food  which  supplies  the 
waste  of  the  brain  so  thoroughly  as  fish,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  sea- 
shores, the  world  over,  are  the  brightest  population 
of  the  whole  country.”  However  much  the  dwellers 
in  interior  sections  may  dissent  from  this  general 
view,  all  will  agree  that  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
and  that  the  more  good  things  there  aro  in  oUr  coun- 
try the  better. 


A Bostonian— or  some  one  who  gives  evidence  of 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  “ Hub"— claims  the  au- 
thorship of  a popular  poem  about  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion,  and  to  prove  his  right  gives  to  the 
public  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  stanza: 
Mother,  dear  mother,  oh  1 give  me  some  squills, 

I have  grown  weary  of  duns  and  of  bills; 

Weary  of  working  ten  hours  a day, 

Weary  of  working  for  very  small  pay, 

Weary  of  trying  to  see  my  way  clear, 

Tired  of  cocktails  aud  tired  of  beer, 

Tired  of  dining  with  Parker  and  Mills, 

Give  me  some  squills,  mother,  give  me  some  squills. 

This  will  probably  finish  the  controversy. 


Something  less  than  half  a century  ago  a belief  was 
entertained  in  certain  sections' of  England  that  the 
union  between  man  aud  wife  might  be  sundered  in 
almost  auy  manner ; and  when  a couple  became  tired 
of  living  together,  a barbarous  custom  prevailed  of 
selling  the  wife  at  auction.  So  occasionally,  on  some 
crowded  market-day,  a brutisli-lo  :kiug  man  might  be 
-seen  holding  iu  histhaud  one  e..d  of  a rope  halter,  the 
other  end  being  around  the  neck  of  his  better  half.  A 
gaping  crowd  would  follow,  and  the  fellow,  after  stat- 
ing the  case— the  woman  consenting— would  proceed 


to  offer  her  to  the  highest  bidder.  Women  did  not 
usually  bring  much  under  such  circumstances;  yet,  if 
report  is  true,  within  a few  weeks  a miserable  creat- 
ure in  Buffalo  has  publicly  offered  his  wife  as  a prize 
to  be  raffled  for.  Printed  tickets  were  issued,  headed, 
“Raffle  for  the  wife  of  Thomas  Doyle,"  the  time  and 
place  being  given.  As  an  additional  inducement  to 
those  desirous  of  securing  the  lady,  it  was  stated  also  : 
“ This  woman  is  a good  housekeeper,  and  is  willing  to 
stay-  with  any  one  who  may  draw  her.  Tickets,  25 
cents.”  In  this  instance  the  “fair  prize"  is  said  to 
have  consented  to  the  arrangement.  Whether  the  city 
authorities  have  consented  has  not  yet  transpired. 


Amusing  scene  at  a railroad  depot.  Old  gentleman 
buys  a ticket ; puts  his  wallet  between  his  teeth,  and 
counts  his  change ; turns  around  with  a startled  look, 
searches  carefully  every  where,  stops  to  make  nervous 
investigations  of  his  pockets,  shakes  his  head,  and  re- 
sumes his  search ; comes  finally  to  the  ticket-window 
again,  and  says,  “ Have  you  seen  ?”  and  the  wallet  falls 
from  his  lips  to  the  counter.  “ There  ’tis  now  1 Had 
it  in  my  mouth  all  the  time.”  Old  gentleman  smiles 
—crowd  laugh— the  curtain  falls. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  make  a sensation  among 
grown-up  folks.  The  eccentric  gentleman  who,  walk- 
ing down  Broadway  one  day,  suddenly  stopped  and 
stared  fixedly  up  into  the  sky,  gathered  a wondering 
crowd  about  him  in  a very  short  time,  which  he  more 
quickly  scattered  by  coolly  replying,  to  the  eager  ques- 
tion, “ What  do  you  6ee  ?"  “frothing”  A while  ago  a 
vendor  of  the  bright  red  air-balloons,  in  which  chil- 
dren so  delight,  suddenly  lost  his  hold  upon  the  string 
which  confined  his  treasures  to  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  bevy  of  balloons  floated  heavenward.  But 
while  the  unfortunate  salesman  gazed  in  dismay  upon 
his  vanishing  collection,  the  great  crowd  in  Broadway 
stopped  in  amazement  at  the  curious  sight  of  tweuty 
bright  bubbles  sailing  in  the  sky.  If  one  wants  to 
create  a similar  sensation  among  little  folks,  it  is  easi- 
ly done  by  carrying  one  red  balloon  through  a street 
where  there  are  plenty  of  children— and  if  a public- 
school  has  just  been  dismissed  so  much  the  bettor. 
A gentleman,  carrying  home  this  conspicuous  toy  the 
other  day,  really  ran  quite  a gauntlet,  something  as 
follows : 

TnBEE  smalt.  Bovs  ( running  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street).  “ Hi,  hi,  hi  1 see  that  bully  balloon !" 

Ragged  Girl  (ironically).  “Mister,  give  me  that 
’are  soap-bubble." 

Little  Ddtou  Bahy  ( tattling  to  his  mother's  door). 
“Marra,  come  an’  see  this !” 

Middling -sized  Boy  ( hitting  at  it  with  a stick). 
“Bu’st  it  1 Bu’stit!" 

Little  Giel.  “ See  there— he’s  got  that  for  his  little 
girl  1" 

And  so  on,  with  “Ohs!”  and  “ Ahs !"  innumerable, 
so  that  the  owner  of  the  balloon  reached  his  own  door, 
at  length,  amidst  a shower  of  expletives. 

A school-teacher  in  Kansas,  not  being  able— proba- 
bly — to  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  cler- 
gyman who  married  him,  presented  him  with  a Web- 
ster's unabridged.  Not  a bad  idea ! 


An  irresponsible  newspaper  states  that  certain 
young  ladies  in  the  “ Maine  Law  States”  still  continue 
to  kiss  the  lips  of  young  temperance  men  to  see  if 
they  have  been  tampering  with  liquor.  It  requests  its 
readers  to  imagine  a beautiful  young  girl  approaching 
the  young  temperance  man,  with  all  the  dignity  of  an 
executive  officer,  and  the  innocence  of  a dove,  with  the 

charge : “ Mr. , the  ladies  believo  you  are  in  the 

habit  of  tampering  with  liquor,  and  have  appointed 
me  to  examine  you  according  to  our  established  rules 
—are  you  willing  ?"  An  acquiescent  nod  is  given,  ami 
she  gently  steps  up  close  to  the  supposed  culprit,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 


What  a life  they  must  lead  in  Cincinnati,  when  a 
resident  is  compelled  to  express  his  feelings  thus: 
“Talk  about  filters ! Just  eat  a quart  of  Ohio  River- 
water  and  stand  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes,  and  you 
will  find  the  aforesaid  coming  out  at  every  pore,  beau- 
tifully filtered,  while  your  stomach  becomes  converted 
into  a sand-bag,  and  you  can  hear  the  gravel  rattle  as 
you  walk.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Chicago  to  get  divorced. 
A boy  and  girl  in  Rhode  Island  who  were  married  the 
other  day,  were,  at  the  demand  of  the  offended  pa- 
rents, separated  by  tearing  up  the  marriage  certificate 
in  their  presence  by  the  minister  who  tied  the  knot. 


A story,  after  the  style  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  comes 
from  Iowa,  aud  it  is  said  that  there  are  the  most  per- 
fect proofs  to  sustain  it ; the  proofs,  however,  are  not 
forthcoming.  But  here  is  the  story : A certain  “ Mr. 
Brown  has  a four-year-old  colt,  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore prized  very  highly."  (We  should  suppose  he  would 
prize  it  more  highly  now.)  “ In  color  he  is  naturally  a 
bright  bay.  Mr.  Brown  says  that  he  went  to  his  sta- 
ble two  w’eeks  ago  Sunday  morning,  and  there  stood 
a pure  white  horse.”  (Why  not  ? Who  says  Mr.  B. 
has  not  a stable  full  of  horses  ?)  “ He  was  much  as- 
tonished wbeu,  on  examination,  he  found  that  the 
horse  was  undoubtedly  his  own  colt.”  (Undoubted- 
ly, it  was  “just  so.")  “Mr. Brown  proceeded  to  the 
house  to  inform  his  wife  and  children,  when  they  all 
returned  to  the  stable,  and  there  stood  a coal-black 
horse,  to  the  ustonishment  of  the  family.”  (Sudden, 
very.)  “Since  that  time  the  colt  has  changed  from 
black  to  bay,  white,  and  sorrel.”  And  here  erideth 
the  story.  Any  body  can  sec  that  the  colt  is  unsettled 
on  the  subject  of  reconstruction. 


“ Boiled  clocks”  gives  the  impression  of  a very  novel 
and  somewhat  unpalatable  dish,  although  we  sec  it 
recommended  iu  the  Scientific  American.  A writer  in 
that  journal  says  that  common  brass  clocks  may  bo 
cleaned  by  immersing  the  works  in  boiling  water. 
Rough  as  this  treatment  may  appear,  it  works  well, 
whenever  they  stop  from  an  accumulation  of  dust  or 
thickening  of  oil  upon  the  pivots.  They  should  be 
boiled  in  pure  rain-water,  and  dried  on  a warm  stove 
or  near  the  fire.  The  writer  speaks  of  an  eight-day 
clock  which  was  boiled  a year  ago,  and  has  behaved 
perfectly  well  ever  since. 

A story  is  told  of  a favorite  janitor  in  a neighboring 
city  who  was  accustomed  to  have  certain  matters  in 
charge  at  various  public  entertainmeute.  A short 
time  since  during  a lecture  a lady  fainted.  He  was 
always  ready  for  an  emergency  of  this  kind,  and  hail 
all  the  necessary  restoratives  close  at  hand  for  nse. 
She  was  borne  into  an  ante-room,  and  our  friend 
rushed  for  his  bottle  of  camphor,  and  proceeded  to  rul 
her  face  and  forehead,  applying  it  to  her  nose  for  he; 
to  smell  of.  After  a while  she  revived,  and  he  then 
became  conscious  that  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the  camphor.  Re  smelt  of  it,  and  found  that  all 
of  its  virtue  had  evaporated ; he  applied  his  tongue  to 
it  and  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  be  had  been  bathing 
hi’s  patient  liberally  with  mucilage ! She  was  so  stuck 
up  by  the  attention  that  she  had  to  be  sent  home  in  a 
carriage. 


According  to  report  a law  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Constitution  of  Florida  which  is  intended  to  Insure  a 
better  class  of  cltizenako  the  State.  It  provides  that 
no  persous  born  after  the  year  18S0  shall  marry  unless 
they  know  how  to  “read,  write,  and  cipher.”  How 
far  must  they  “cipher?"  To  Fractions,  or  through 
Cube  Root  ? 

Original  from 
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TWO  APRILS. 

White  as  snow  were  the  dog-wood  blooms, 
The  heavens  were  sweetly  blue; 

And  the  air  was  laden  with  faint  perfumes 
From  the  myriad  flowers  that  grew. 

The  south  wind  stirred  in  the  meadow-grass, 
And  ruffled  the  lark’s  brown  wing ; 

And  the  creamy  buds  of  the  sassafras, 

Awoke  with  the  breath  of  Spring. 

The  linnet  broke  with  his  joyous  lay 
The  winter’s  lengthened  hush; 

The  wide  woods  rang  with  the  voice  of  the  jay 
And  the  song  of  the  speckled  thrush. 

Fair  and  bright  was  that  April  day 
As  I lay  in  the  scented  grass, 

Waiting  for  one  who  would  come  that  way, 
For  one  whom  I knew  would  pass. 

Near  me  there,  with  a musical  flow, 

The  rivulet  wandered  down 
Over  the  pebbles  that  shone  below 
Yellow  and  red  and  brown. 

All  over  the  banks  the  azure  eyes 
.Of  the  violets  glistened  blue; 

And  thick  as  stars  in  the  jeweled  skies 
The  purple  pansies  grew. 

On  through  the  meadow  and  over  the  hill, 

By  the  path  that  led  that  way, 

On  through  the  meadow  and  down  by  the  mill, 
On  that  balmy  April  day, 

Came  she  for  whose  coming  I waited  there 
In  the  fragrant  meadow-grass — 

Lay  and  waited  that  morning  where 
I knew  she  so  soon  would  pass. 

Sweet  as  a bird’s,  as  she  wound  along. 

Were  the  bright  little  maiden’s  tones, 

As,  gayly  singing  a blithesome  song, 

She  crossed  on  the  stepping-stones. 

Twin  little  feet,  how  dainty  their  tread; 

Bright  eyes  glancing  down; 

Dark  green  satchel,  and  shawl  of  red, 

Tresses  of  gold  and  brown. 

Years  have  gathered  the  seeds  they  cast, 

And  fled  like  a round  of  dreams; 

Yet  that  April  day  far  back  in  the  past, 

How  wondrously  near  it  seems! 

Again,  as  of  old,  now  the  south  wind  blows, 
In  the  self-same  spot  I lie, 

Where  the  pansy  blooms,  and  the  violet  grows, 
And  the  rivulet  wanders  by. 

Oh,  bright,  fresh  flowers,  do  you  bloom  less  fair? 

Oh,  wind,  is  your  breath  more  chill 
For  the  sweet  young  eyes,  and  the  brown  gold 
hair, 

And  the  lips  that  are  hushed  and  still? 


THE  SQUIRE’S  TEMPER-TRAP. 


IIS’  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“ You  wished  to  see  me,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Roch- 
ford  Hurbandine,  sauntering  into  his  father’s 
study,  and  flipping  off  the  lighted  end  of  his 
cheroot  as  soon  as  he  was  within  the  door. 

“ I beg,  Sir,  you  will  not  deny  yourself  a mo- 
ment’s sensual  gratification  on  my  account,”  said 
the  squire,  politely.  “Permit  me  to  offer  you 
a light.” 

“ Thanks.  I’ve  done  for  the  present,”  replied 
Mr.  llochford.  “Castleton  and  I are  going  for 
a trot  in  the  village,  and,  not  to  be  vulgar,  go  in 
for  the  universal  cla-ay.” 

“If  Mr.  Castleton  and  yourself  would  infuse 
a little  variety  into  your  afternoon  excursions,” 
said  the  squire,  with  the  same  suavity  as  before, 
“ it  would,  I think,  afford  increased  gratification 
to  all  parties  concerned.  With  beautiful  rides 
in  all  directions — ” 

“We  prefer  the  life  of  the  village,”  said  Mr. 
Rochford,  calmly. 

“The  livers,  Sir,  are  surely  beneath  the  no- 
tice of  gentlemen  of  such  lofty  fashion,”  remarked 
Mr.  Hurbandine,  with  some  asperity. 

“‘The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,’” 
said  his  son. 

“And,  therefore,  not  exclusively  woman , Sir,” 
retorted  the  squire.  “ If  your  visits  had  refer- 
ence to  our  general  improvement — the  advance- 
ment of  cottage  architecture,  the  progress  of  my 
village  schools — I should  have  nothing  hut  thanks 
to  offer.  As  it  is,  I fear  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Mayfair  element  into  Llbwyddeoed  will  re- 
semble that  chemical  combination  which  results 
in  a report  and  a conflagration.” 

“The  young  ladies  to  whose  birth,  parentage, 
and  general  training  you  are  so  philanthropically 
interested  seemed  gratified  with  our  respectful 
homage.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  returned  his  father. 
“They  don’t  see  such  a brace  of  finished  pup- 
pies ever}'  day.  Did  it  strike  you,  however,  that 
their  tolerance  of  your  ‘ homage,’  as  you  call  it, 
might  have  been  partly  owing  to  their  respect  for 
met" 

“It  assuredly  did  not,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Roch- 
ford, franl&r. 

“You  n*v  comprehend  my  wishes.  Sir,”  said 
the  squire,  growing  angry.  “Your  proceedings 
elsewhere  I can  not  control.  Here,  at  least,  I 
Will  be  master." 

Mr.  Rochford  coughed. 

“ \Vhat  do  you  mean,  Sir?"  asked  his  father, 
sternly. 

Mr.  Rochford  opened  his  great  blue  languid 
eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  andjooked  at  his 
father  for  a moment,  as  if  striving  to  comprehead 
him  past  any  mistake.  Then  he  burst  into  a 
low  well-bred  laugh.  “ I mean,  my  dear  father, 
that  we  could  not,  in  any  case,  espouse  the  en- 
tire village ; nor  lujie.I,  b|Licvc  me^the  slightest 


intention  of  presenting  another  Sukey  Bubbs  for 
your  paternal  benediction.  ” 

“No,  Sir,  I suspect  you  of  no  such  sensible 
purpose,”  replied  the  squire,  his  face  darkening. 
“ But  may  I ask  how  the  Lady  Susan  Vavasour 
has  merited  this  polite  tribute  to  her  memory  ?” 

“Simply  by  being  born  Bubbs,”  said  Mr. 
Rochford.  “A  family  misfortune,  Sir — no 
more.” 

“You  forget,  perhaps,  that  your  great-grand- 
father was  a small  farmer  ?”  said  Mr.  Ilurban- 
dine. 

“ One  of  them  was,”  replied  his  son.  “His 
maternal  colleague  was  a peer.  Speed  the  plow, 
Sir,  as  much  as  yon  please,  but  don’t  rim  it  over 
my  mother’s  ancestors.” 

The  incautious  words  had  barely  left  his  lips 
when  the  squire,  his  eyes  blazing  with  rage, 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  confronted  him  so 
•closely  that  for  an  instant  the  young  man  ap- 
prehended violence. 

“ Insult  me  to  my  face,  you*  puppy ! you  cold- 
blooded offshoot  of  a race  of  effete  boobies,  with 
not  so  much  red  blood  in  their  whole  line  as 
would  paint  an  ace  of  hearts!”  thundered  the 
angry  squire.  ‘ ‘ Leave  the  room,  Sir ! Begone ! 
And  mark  this,”  he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a 
lower  but  not  less  furious  tone;  “see  that  I do 
not  give  you  a second  Sukey  Bubbs  for  your 
mother  /” 

“What  say  you  to  a stretch  across  the  hills, 
Tom  ?”  said  young  Hurbandine  to  Mr.  Castleton, 
who  was  playing  at  croquet  by  himself  on  the 
lawn. 

“In  a balloon?”  inquired  his  friend,  shading 
his  eyes,  and  pretending  to  survey  the  heights  in 
question  with  great  alarm. 

“They  have  been  pronounced  accessible,” said 
Rochford.  “ At  least,  my  aunt,  Lady  Clambor- 
ough,  scaled  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  last  year  in 
her  Bath  chair,  attended  only  by  her  fat  lap-dog 
and  one  devoted  page,  and  actually  returned  to 
dinner ! But  she  was  a remarkably  plucky  per- 
son at  eighty ; and  if  you  really  think — ” 

“Say  no  more.  I share  the  peril  and  the 
glory,”  said  Mr.  Castleton,  flinging  away  his 
mallet. 

“Still,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  do  in  the  vil- 
lage— ” 

* ‘ But  I haven't.  On  my  word. , now,  I haven’t,  ” 
said  the  Honorable  Tom,  promptly.  “To-day 
I’m  in  a mountain  mood.  Away !” 

That  Mr.  Castleton’s  mood  inclined  to  the 
mountain  rather  than  the  plain  might  have  been 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  pocket 
at  that  moment  a letter,  conveying  in  distinct, 
not  to  say  emphatic,  terms  an  invitation  to  a 
fistic  encounter  with  a gentleman  named  Cor- 
nelius Podgerbot,  whose  feelings  had  been  en- 
raged by  his — the  Honorable  Tom’s — bearing  in 
reference  to  one  “ Ally  Davis  of  the  mill.”  For, 
though  far  from  being  deficient  in  courage,  Mr. 
Castleton’s  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  actual 
personal  conflict,  and  the  prospect  of  a possible 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  burly  clown  was  intol- 
erable. 

Lighting  their  pipes  at  the  lodge,  and  sending 
back  word  from  thence  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn to  dinner,  the  two  gentlemen  accordingly 
set  forth. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned,  for  the  ascent 
had  proved  practicable,  and  there  was  even  a 
very  comfortable  inn — the  Welsh  Harp — at  the 
top,  at  which  the  enterprising  travelers  obtained 
a dinner  that  would  not  have  discredited  Franea- 
telli,  accompanied  by  an  appetite  that  not  even 
he  could  proride.  It  was  still  daylight,  however, 
when,  on  nearing  the  lodge,  they  met  Gerald 
Hurbandine  striding  hastily  along. 

“Anxious  about  us?”  asked  Mr.  Castleton, 
with  feeling.  “Really,  my  dear  Hurbandine, 
this  is  too — too  much.”  (He  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  cuff  of  his  coat.)  “ ‘Touching  anecdote  of 
an  elder  brother !’  ” 

Gerald  laughed,  but  seemed  disposed  to  con- 
tinue his  way. 

“ I shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,”  said  he. 

His  brother  took  him  aside. 

“ Is  all  right ? Where’s  the  governor?” 

‘ ‘ About  the  grounds,  I think.  Why  ?”  asked 
Gerald. 

“ Sweet?” 

‘ ‘ As  sugar.  Again,  why  ?” 

“He  does  not  suspect  you.  Gerald,  I know 
where  you  are  going.  Take  my  advice,”  said 
the  young  man,  earnestly — “don’t.” 

“I  must  anil  will,”  replied  Gerald,  his  fore- 
head flushing.  “ She  is  alone  to-night — alone 
at  the  farm.  I have  not  had  such  a chance  these 
six  months.  ” 

“Rude  to  whisper  in  company,”  said  Mr. 
Castleton.  “I  think  I shall  leave  you.  I also 
think  I felt  a drop  alight  on  my  nose.  ” 

“It  does  rain,”  said  Rochford.  “Come, 
Gerald.  Well,  if  you  will,"  he  added,  as  the 
other  turned  away,  “ take  my  over-coat.  I don’t 
like  the  sky.”  And  he  flung  him  that  garment 
(of  a light  fawn-color)  which  he  was  earn  ing  on 
his  aim. 

“Thanks,  old. fellow.”  And  Gerald,  throw- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders,  hastened  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ir  was  a fact,  howsoever  Gerald  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  it,  that  “ my  lady”  Katy  was 
alone  that  evening  at  the  little  farm-house,  the 
usual  week-day  garrison,  an  old  woman  and  two 
stout  boys,  having  gone  to  a neighboring  fair. 
But  they  would,  of  course,  return  before  night, 
when  Katy  would,  in  all  probability,  trip  across 
the  fields  to  the  town  mansion  in  Llbwyddeoed. 

As  young  Hurbandine  hurried  along  he  de- 
bated whether  he  would  abide  this  chance  or 
boldly  attack  the  cottage.  In  the  former  case 
Katy  might  not  be  alone ; in  the  latter  she  cer- 
tainly would  be ; and  that  which  Gerald  had  re- 
solved upon  demanded  both  time  and'seerecy. 
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A side  door,  standing  ajar,  decided  him;  but, 
though  conscious  of  an  ally  within,  a whisper  in 
Katy’s  heart  that  stood  his  friend,  a tremor  un- 
usual with  him — arising,  perhaps,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  taking  an  unfair  advantage — check- 
ed him,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  knock.  After  a 
moment’s  irresolution  he  pushed  the  door  a little 
wider  open.  Katy  was  before  him. 

Her  back  was  toward  the  door,  and,  intent  on 
her  occupation,  she  was  as  yet  unconscious  of 
any  beholder.  The  queen  of  beauty  of  Llbwydd- 
coed  was  not  attired  in  satin  and  gold.  She  was 
neither  working  tapestry  nor  playing  the  lute. 
Her  dress  was  a very  full,  short  petticoat  of  some 
gray  stuff,  disclosing,  as  the  wearer  bent  over  her 
work,  a beauty  and  amount  of  limb  rarely  vouch- 
safed to  the  gaze  of  mortal  man ; for  Katy’s  heart 
was  not  purer  than  her  taste,  and,  fair  as  she 
seemed,  her  ordinary  attire  rather  disguised  than 
augmented  her  loveliness.  She  had  thrown  off, 
for  the  moment’s  exigence,  her  upper  dress,  and 
pearly  shoulders  and  rounded  arms  were  having 
it  all  their  own  way,  in  a manner  so  entrancing 
that  it  was  no  wonder  Gerald  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground  like  the  bold  hunter  who  surprised  Diana. 

The  bewitching  creature  was  doing  something 
with  a tub,  but  whether  with  milk  or  meal — inas- 
much as  her  arms  emerged  from  the  white  con- 
tents hardly  whiter  than  before — it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  say. 

“Katy!” 

The  girl  sprang  round  as  if  a shot  had  struck 
her.  The  next  instant  the  color  rushed  into  her 
face.  She  snatched  her  scarlet  cloak  from  a 
clothes  - horse  that  stood  near,  and  wrapping  it 
hastily  round  her  neck  and  bosom,  confronted 
her  visitor  with  an  air  that  had  in  it  certainly 
more  of  anger  than  of  love. 

“It  seems  you  knew  that  I was  left  alone!" 
she  said,  in  a voice  of  unmistakable  resentment. 

Gerald  pointed  to  the  open  door. 

“That  is  part  of  my  excuse.  For  the  rest 
time  is  precious.  I have  that  to  say — ” 

“You  will  leave  the  house  without  another 
word,”  said  Katy.  “ Then,  I am  not  sure  that 
I should  be  justified  in  listening  to  your  excuses 
— even  from  the  upper  window.” 

“Consider  my  excuses  made,”  said  the  young 
man ; “and,  for  pity’s  sake,  hear — ” 

“Not  where  you  stand,”  returned  the  imperi- 
ous young  lady,  as,  with  an  air  a duchess  might 
have  envied,  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Policy,  as  well  as  good  taste,  suggested  obe- 
dience, and  Gerald,  retreating,  closed  the  door 
and  walked  roimd  the  angle  of  the  cottage  into 
the  little  garden.  As  if  to  reward  this  docility, 
Katy  presently  opened  the  lower  window — al- 
most within  arm’s-length.  The  brief  interval 
had  sufficed  her  nimble  fingers  to  arrange  her 
dress  in  its  usual  form,  and  when  Katy  appeared 
in  the  window  her  face  was  calm  and  rather  pale. 
There  was,  moreover,  a look  of  resolution  in  the 
lucid  blue  eyes  she  bent  upon  her  lover  which 
he  did  not  at  first  understand. 

“My  lady,”  however,  partook  her  father’s  taste 
for  coming  to  the  point ; and,  taking  advantage 
of  Gerald’s  momentaiy  perplexity,  did  so  now. 

“You  did  wrong  in  coming  hither,  Mr.  Hur- 
bandine,” she  began. 

“My  name  is  Gerald,  Katy,”  put  in  Gerald, 
softly. 

“Anil  mine  Taffey,”  said  Katy.  “It  is  no 
matter ; you  did  wrong,  as  I said,  in  coming — 
but,  strange  to  say,  I wished  to  see  you,  and — ” 

“Strange!” 

‘ ‘ Your  imprudence  and  selfishness  have  done 
me  harm — much  harm  and  wrong,”  continued 
the  girl,  her  tears  rising.  “ I have  warned — re- 
proached— entreated,  in  vain.  Now,  I have  to 
tell  you,  you  will  never — ” 

‘ ‘ Stop.  Will  you  not  listen  ?”  pleaded  Gerald. 

“ Certainly,  if  you  will,”  said  Katy,  with  a sad 
little  smile.  “My  speech  first — it  may  shorten 
the  discussion.  My  mother  has  spoken  to  me, 
and  does  not,  I am  afraid,  quite  believe  that  I 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  check  this — what 
shall  I call  it  ? — this  habit,  this  fancy  of  yours 
for  singling  me  out,  among  the  other  village  girls, 
for  the  high  favor  of  your  notice.  ” 

“ Not  so,  Katy.  I have  ever  been  most  guard- 
ed—” 

“In  the  presence  of  your  father.  Yes,”  said 
Katy.  “ To  do  you  justice,  nothing,  on  those 
occasions,  could  be  stonier — more  becoming,  that 
is— than  your  demeanor.  Your  brother  is  more 
daring.  He  smiles !” 

“He  did  so  for  my  sake — and  yours,”  added 
Gerald,  hastily. 

“To  distract  papa's  attention  from  the  really 
naughty  boy,”  said  Katy,  with  a curl  of  the  lip, 
which,  nevertheless,  quivered  in  the  act.  “It 
is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Rochford.  Indeed,  you  are 
both  very  kind— very  thoughtful — for  yourselves. 
On  my  account,  at  least,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  you 
shall  have  no  more  trouble.  Let  this  little 
amusement  end.  It  has  served  its  turn,  and 
London  must  be  pining  for  your  reappearance. 
Henceforth  I am  the  blacksmith’s  daughter;  you 
the  squire’s  son.  And  if  I am  entitled  to  any 
wages  for  my  part  in  the  pretty  little  play,  let  it 
be  this" — and  the  girl  drew  herself  up  with  un- 
conscious dignity  — “that  neither  yourself  nor 
your  brother  presume  to  address  me  again.  Do 
not,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  do  me  the  wrong  of  be- 
lieving this  coquetry  or  caprice.  These  arts  are 
for  high-bred  ladies  in  London.  Here  we  show 
what  we  feel,  and  mean  w hat  we  say.  Our  ac- 
quaintance is  ended.  Now — Who  is  that?” 
she  added,  with  a look  of  unmistakable  alarm. 

“Who?  What?  Where?”  exclaimed  Gerald. 

‘ ‘ I thought  some  one  stood  in  the  shrubbery- 
path,  and  moved  away  when  I cried  out!”  said 
Katy : “ I — I am  not  quite  myself.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  fancy,”  she  added.  “ Now,  ga” 

“Now  for  my  speech,”  was  Gerald’s  reply,  as 
he  moved  a stop  nearer  to  the  window.  ‘ ‘ I,  too, 
have  made  my  resolutions.  I have  been  dream- 
ing, but  I awoke  to-day ; and  to  what  conviction, 
what  reality?  Even  this,  my  darling,  that  the 


whole  tribe  of  Veres  and  Vavasours,  from  the 
remotest  patriarch  down  to  my  humble  self,  are 
not  to  be  weighed  against  one  blacksmith’s  daugh- 
ter, nay,  not  against  her  smallest  finger  or  one 
lock  of  her  silken  hair!”  He  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant. “ Katy,  will  you  marry  me  ? Love,  will 
you  be  my  wife  ?” 

The  girl,  white  with  emotion,  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  bosom. 

“Mr.  Gerald!”  she  gasped. 

“Say  Gerald,  and  I am  answered,”  pleaded 
the  lover. 

“ But — your  father—  ?” 

“ Leave  that  to  me.  All  will  be  well.  Speak, 
dear — your  answer  ?” 

“ You  are  foolish,  and  I am  wrong,  ” said  Katy, 
after  a moment's  struggle;  “but — but — I love 
you,  dear,”  and  she  burst  into  a passion  of  tears. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  a few  minutes  before  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  quarrel  just  described,  that 
the  worthy  squire,  while  pausing  in  his  evening 
stroll  to  prune  a tree,  was,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, cannoned  against  by  a young  man,  who, 
with  his  dress  disordered,  and  a face  inflamed 
with  heat  and  passion,  came  dashing  through  the 
trees  as  if  regardless  of  all  obstructions. 

“Hallo,  Tom  Fullafield!  what  game's  this?” 
shouted  the  squire,  recovering  his  equilibrium. 

“It’s  a providence — squire — findin’ you  here,” 
gasped  the  young  fanner.  “Go  you  on  to  the 
comer,  that'n  leading  to  Taffey ’s  faran — and — and 
you’ll  see.” 

“ See ! See  what,  man  ? Rick  on  fire  ?” 

“Worse,  you’ll  say,”  returned  young  Fulla- 
field, with  a sullen  fierceness  that  provoked  the 
impatient  squire  into  grasping  him  by  the  collar. 

“ What  d’ye  mean,  you  blockhead?”  he  thun- 
dered. ‘ ‘ I lave  you  lost  both  brains  and  tongue  ?” 

‘ ‘ There’s  your  son  a-kissin  Taffey’s  daughter, 
that’s  all,”  returned  Thomas,  choking  with  ex- 
citement and  insensate  rage. 

“My  son?  Which?” 

“Mr.  Rochford — curse  him!”  added  Tom,  in 
a lower  voice. 

The  squire’s  eye  flashed,  but  he  displayed  no 
outward  anger. 

“Get  home,  Fullafield,”  he  said;  “compose 
yourself,  and  say  nothing.” 

He  turned  and  strode  away. 

“The  boy  defies  me,  then?  He  shall  repent 
it ! Aye,  to  the  next  generation !”  he  muttered, 
furiously. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  the  little  farm-house 
indeed  came  into  view.  It  was  now  dark,  but 
forms  were  clearly  distinguishable,  and  it  so 
chanced  that  at  the  moment  the  squire  obtained 
a view  of  what  was  going  forward,  Gerald  was 
being  permitted  to  take  (through  the  window)  a 
parting  embrace  of  her  whom  he  now  regarded 
as  his  affianced  wife.  The  brothers  were  much 
alike  in  build  and  stature.  The  squire’s  eye 
caught  the  familiar  light-brown  over-coat  usually 
worn  by  Rochford,  and  not  a doubt  that  it  was 
his  younger  son  entered  his  mind.  He  ground 
his  teeth  together,  and  his  face  grew  white  as  he 
vowed  in  his  mind  to  execute  a certain  resolution 
to  which  he  had  been  striving  to  come.  He  turned 
and  hun-ied  homeward. 

Suddenly  a suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

‘ ‘ Can  the  boy  be  in  earnest  ? Is  it  possible 
that,  in  spite  of  his  disdainful  denial,  he  is  will- 
ing to  make  that  pretty  girl  his  wife  ? I will  test 
him,  at  least,”  thought  the  squire.  “Youth  is 
changeable.  Yes,  that’s  but  fair.” 

Rochford,  on  returning,  as  he  said,  from  the 
stables,  was  informed  that  he  was  again  required 
in  the  library. 

“Rochford,”  said  the  squire,  “I  spoke  hotly 
to  you  this  morning,  but  I think  you  will  acknowl- 
edge that  I have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  an  ar- 
bitrary, tyrannical,  or  even  an  irritable  parent.” 

His  son — not  without  a shade  of  compunction 
for  his  own  shortcomings — admitted  that  such 
was  the  fact. 

“ You  will  have  less  hesitation,  then,”  resumed 
the  squire,  “in  owning  the  exact  truth,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  strict  accordance  with  what  you 
have  already  given  me  to  understand.” 

“ As  yet  I do  not  comprehend  your  meaning, 
Sir,”  said  Rochford. 

“You  told  me  this  morning  that  nothing  should 
induce  you  to  present  ‘ another  Sukey  Bubbs’  for 
my  paternal  blessing.  By  that  sarcasm  you 
meant,  I presume,  that  you  would  not  conde- 
scend to  marry  beneath  your  station  ?” 

‘ ‘ You  are  right,  Sir.  That  was  my  meaning,  ” 
replied  the  young  man,  steadily. 

“ Take  care,  Rochford ; you  can  not  have  for- 
gotten our  conversation  of  the  morning,  nor  my 
strongly-expressed  desire  that  you  should  hence- 
forth refrain  from  your  harmful  intercourse  with 
my  cottage  tenantry.  Now,  take  care,”  said  the 
squire,  biting  his  lip  ominously. 

“ I have  neither  forgotten  your  commands  nor 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  were  delivered,” 
replied  his  son,  whose  inclination  to  retort  too 
frequently  overcame  him. 

“Then  what  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct 
since?”  thundered  the  squire. 

‘ ‘ Since  when  ? Restrain  yourself,  Sir,  if  you 
can,"  said  the  young  man,  haughtily ; “and  suf- 
fer me  to  understand  of  what  I am  accused.  I 
have  done  nothing  contrary  to  your  commands.” 

“ That  is  a falsehood,  Sir !" 

Rochford  started  to  his  feet. 

“A  falsehood!” 

“Am  I not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  and  ears?” 
sh  tied  the  soui  e.  Ids  passion  increasing  every 
moment.  “ Vim  have  disobeyed  me.  Now  you 
would  deceive  me.  Is  this  the  honor  of  the  Veres 
and  Vavasours,  of  which  you  are  so  tender? 
There  is  not  a lout  on  my  lend  that  does  not 
better  understand  the  word.  You  shall  repent 
this.  Yes,  before  you  are  a day  older  you  shall 
bitted  regret  your  defiance  of  me.  Have  you 
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any  thing  to  say  ?”  he  added,  as  his  son  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

“Not  one  word,  Sir,”  said  the  young  man, 
proudly,  and  the  squire  was  done. 

The  morning  that  succeeded  this  interview  was 
blight  and  fresh,  tempting  more  than  one  habit- 
ually early  bird  to  be  astir  earlier  still.  Among 
these  were  Messrs.  Taffey  and  Aprecce,  who  lin- 
gered for  a moment  at  the  forge-door  in  conver- 
sation. 

“That’s  most  as  passed,”  Mr.  Taffey  was  re- 
marking ; “and  I am  glad  it  wan’t  more.  He’s 
a good  heart  and  a wile  temper — that’s  how  I 
reads  him.  And  if  he’d  make  up  his  mind  to 
marry  any  one  as  ’ood  ketch  that  wile  temper,  an’ 
let  it  fly  out  o’  the  winder,  as  my  lady  did  as  is 
gone,  there’d  be  no  better  man.  Hullo ! Tdk 
of  the — Hem!  here’s  the  squire  himself.” 

It  was  indeed  Mr.  Hurbandine  who  came  trot- 
ting briskly  down  the  street,  and  reined  up  at  the 
forge. 

“ A word  with  you  alone,  Talley.” 

The  smith  beckoned  one  of  his  swarthy  follow- 
ers to  take  the  squire’s  horse,  and  they  walked  a 
little  apart. 

“Taffey,”  said  Mr.  Hurbandine,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  smith’s  sleeve,  “I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  marry  again.” 

The  honest  smith  could  not  forbear  a start,  so 
aptly  did  the  remark  succeed  to  his  late  conver- 
sation with  Apreece.  But  why  come  to  him? 
Did  the  squire  think  that  he  could  forge  him  a 
wife  to  order?  His  doubts  were  instantly  re- 
solved. 

“You  have  a daughter,  my  old  friend,”  con- 
tinued the  squire,  “fair,  modest,  sweet,  intel- 
ligent. She  is  worthy  of  any  station.  She  is 
seventeen ; I am  forty-seven.  If  she  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  her  bright  youth  to  partake  the 
lot  of  such  a patriarch  as  I must  appear  to  her, 
give  her  me  to  wife.  Be  sure  that  I will  deal 
with  your  precious  flower  as  tenderly,  with  affec- 
tion as  observant  and  as  confiding,  as  any  lowlier 
lover  whom  I may  have  balked  of  the  prize. 
What  say  you?” 

Mr.  Taffey  was  far  too  much  bewildered  to  say 
any  thing.  He  could  only  stare  at  the  eager 
speaker,  shift  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  take  oft’ 
his  cap  and  put  it  on  again,  and  wish  for  his  wife. 

As  if  the  squire  had  divined  this  thought,  he 
proposed  an  instant  reference  to  that  lady.  To 
the  cottage  they  went.  Fate  willed  that  Mrs. 
Taffey  should  bo  ‘ * out  and  about.  ” So  vague  an 
indication  of  her  whereabouts  w as  too  much  for 
the  impatient  squire,  and  Katy  being  in  her  apart- 
ment, Mr.  Taffey  was  prevailed  on,  much  against 
his  inclination,  to  undertake  the  office  of  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  lay  before  his  daughter  the  singular 
proposal,  in  which  he  himself  could  hardly  yet 
believe. 

“They  did  say  as  she  should  marry  a lord,” 
thought  Mr.  Taffey  as  he  went  out,  scratching 
his  head ; “ and  a squire’s  next  door  to’n.” 

He  was  absent  so  long  that  the  squire,  finding 
the  suspense  intolerable,  was  about  to  disturb  the 
conference,  when  the  embassador  returned,  some- 
what flushed  and  out  of  sorts. 

“ She  won’t  ha’  nothing  to  say  to ’t  till  she  have 
seen  you,  squire,”  was  the  announcement. 

“Devilish  right  of  her,”  said  the  honest  squire; 
“ I like  her  the  better  for  it.” 

“ She’ve  something  on  her  mind,  which  you 
won’t  like  so  well,  I do  fear,”  remarked  Mr. 
Taffey,  doubtfully.  “Here  she  is.” 

Katy  entered,  as  he  spoke,  deadly  pale,  eyes  a 
little  red.  She  wore  the  dress  of  homely  gray, 
in  which  she  was  wont  to  go  about  her  cottage- 
work;  but  the  richest,  the  most  studied  attire 
'could  have  added  nothing  to  the  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  girl’s  manner  as  she  courtesied,  with  a 
sort  of  lofty  respect,  to  the  lord  of  Llbwyddcoed. 
The  latter,  on  his  part,  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  to  such  advantage ; for,  in  addition  to 
the  beauty  with  which  he  was  familiar,  there 
was  in  her  countenance  an  expression  of  intense 
feeling  that  gave  to  every  lineament  life  and 
speech. 

“ Katy — ” began  the  squire.  But  she  stopped 
him. 

“Please, Mr.  Hurbandine,  before  you  say  one 
word  more,  permit  me  to  ask  a question.” 

“Twenty,  my  dear,”  said  the  squire. 

“ Did  you  see  your  son  last  night?” 

“I  did.” 

“ Did  you  speak  of — of  me?" 

“ Of  nothing  else,”  replied  the  squire. 

“ I must  have  misunderstood  my  father,  then,” 
said  Katy,  the  color  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

“And  why  so,  my  dear  child?”  asked  the 
puzzled  squire. 

“Because,”  returned  Katy,  fixing  her  clear 
eyes  steadily  on  him — “ because  your  son,  if  he 
told  you  any  thing , must  have  told  you  that  he 
had  asked  me  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  I had 
consented.” 

‘ ' Merciful  Heaven,  child ! what  are  you  say- 
ing ?”  ejaculated  Mr.  Hurbandine,  in  his  turn 
growing  pale.  “My  son  asked  you  to  be  his 
wife  Katy  mistook  his  meaning. 

“ If  you  have  not  combined  to  insult  me,”  she 
said,  haughtily,  “ and  if  I understood  your  mes- 
sage, it  was  an  honor  his  father  did  not  disdain.” 

u My  proposal  w as  in  earnest,  my  poor  child,” 
said  thfe  squire,  divided  between  anger  and  sor- 
row. 

“ And  his  ?''  half  whispered  the  girl. 

“A  lie!”  shouted  the  squire.  “A  villainous 
deceit!  — the  common  pretext  of  a libertine, 
whose  other  arts  have  failed.  Alas!  that  I 
should  live  to  say  it  of  my  son ! Child,  child ! 
he  had  no  thought  of  marriage.  I gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  to  me.  I spoke 
with  leniency — nay,  with  approbation — of  a sim- 
ilar union  once  contracted  in  my  family.  He 
sneered  it  down.  No,  he  is  a rascal — the  first, 
thank  Heaven,  in  my  line.  There  is  no  taint 
upon  the  honor  of  my  ancestors  ; and  the  Veres 
and  Vavasours,  if  boobies,  arc  not  blackguards. 
Forget  him,  my  poor  Katy.” 
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The  cottage -girl  took  him  up  unexpectedly. 
Making  one  step  toward  him,  she  looked  him 
once  more  steadily  in  the  face. 

“Your  son  informed  you,  last  night,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  making  me  his  wife  ?” 

“He  distinctly  repeated  a declaration  he  had 
made  to  me  in  the  morning,  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  marry  beneath  his  station — my 
consent  (I  conclude)  notwithstanding.” 

“ Fresh  from  my  presence !”  murmured  Katy. 

“Even  so,”  said  the  squire,  sadly. 

“Mr.  Hurbandine,”  resumed  the  girl,  raising 
her  eyes  suddenly,  with  a light  in  them  he  had 
not  seen  before,  “if  I coidd  believe  this  insult 
possible — ” 

“ Katy ! you  doubt  my  word ! But  go  on.  If—" 

“I  would  say,  Do  with  me  as  you  please,” 
said  Katy,  turning  her  crimson  face  from  the 
squire  to  her  father,  which  latter  gentleman  had 
been  a silent,  not  to  say  bewildered,  spectator 
of  this  scene. 

“ What  further  proof  do  you  require,  Katy  ?” 
inquired  Mr.  Hurbandine.  “Would  you  hear 
from  his  own  lips  the  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  told  you  ?” 

“ Then,  indeed,  I could  not  doubt,  ” said  Katy. 
“But  oh!  Sir,  if  you  had  heard  him!”  The 
proud  head  drooped  forward  to  conceal  the  tear 
that  would  not  be  denied. 

“Then,  so  you  shall!”  exclaimed  the  squire. 
“ But,  sec,  Katy.  In  your  father’s  presence,  I 
hold  you  to  your  pledge.  If  my  son  rejects  the 
treasure  of  your  w ifely  love,  it  is  mine,  mine ! — 
and  he  that  dared  insult  your  innocence  with  his 
profligate  vows  shall  see  yon  seated  where  his 
mother  sat,  the  mistress  of  Llbwyddcoed.  Taf- 
fey, my  good  friend,  you  are  witness  of  our  com- 
pact. This  very  morning  must  decide  all.  Ex- 
plain every  thing  to  your  good  wife ; bid  her 
soothe  and  guard  my  precious  Kate,  and  come 
up  with  her — you  also,  my  old  friend — to  the 
hall  about  noon.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

He  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  noonday  sun  was  casting  rich  gleams 
through  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  squire’s 
library,  and  directing  a particularly  bright  one 
upon  the  face  of  Lady  Susan  Vavasour  (boru 
Bubbs),  at  whom  Mr.  Hurbandine  stood  gazing 
with  an  interest  even  more  than  common. 

“I  hate  eavesdropping,”  said  the  squire,  leav- 
ing the  picture,  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room. 
“ It’s  a shabby  thing  at  best ; but  in  this  case — 
at  least,  in  my  humble  judgment— ’tis  the  best 
and  shortest  way.  Half  a dozen  words,  and 
there  an  end ! Whereas  we  may  go  on  fending 
and  fencing,  and  proving  and  doubting,  for  a 
week  without  it.  Yes,  better  so,”  concluded 
the  honest  squire,  as,  writh  a slightly  heightened 
color,  lie  took  a large  light  screen  that  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and,  opening  it,  drew  it  across 
the  room  in  such  a manner  as  to  conceal  a door 
that  opened  upon  a side  staircase. 

At  that  door  he  listened  for  a moment. 

“They  are  coming !” 

The  next  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  with 
Katy,  made  their  appearance  under  the  guidance 
of  a trusty  old  servant  of  the  squire’s,  who  with- 
drew. 

The  twro  elder  visitors  spoke  in  whispers,  and 
walked  on  tip-toe,  like  a pair  of  respectable  mar- 
ried burglars.  Mr.  Talley  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevailed  upon  not  to  leave  his  boots  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Katy  followed,  with  a face 
and  air  outw'ardly  calm  and  composed  enough, 
but  a deadly  pallor  succeeded  to  the  blush  with 
which  she  had  acknowledged  the  squire’s  greet- 
ing, and  she  found  herself  compelled  to  accept 
one  of  the  chairs  he  had  hastily  placed  for  her 
mother  and  herself.  There  she  forced  herself 
to  sit,  with  a cold  judicial  air,  waiting  for  her 
doom. 

The  squire  had  hardly  seated  himself  in  his 
accustomed  place  when  Rochford,  summoned  by 
the  old  servant,  made  his  appearance. 

“Sit  down,  Rochford,”  said  his  father,  in  a 
conciliatory  tone.  “Our  last  two  interviews 
have  not  had  results  as  satisfactory  as  I could 
desire.” 

“The  third  time  is  proverbially  lucky,  Sir,” 
said  the  young  man,  smiling.  “I  am  here  to 
know  your  pleasure.” 

“My  pleasure  is  your  happiness,”  returned 
the  squire.  “Make  ine  your  friend,  Iloch. 
Have  no  mental  reservation  with  me  in  regard 
to  what  I am  about  to  say.  Will  you  promise  ?” 

“I  do,  Sir,”  said  the  young  man,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“ Enough.  What  arc  your  feelings — what 
your  object— with  respect  to  Katy  Taffey?” 

There  was  a slight  movement  behind  the 
screen,  but  neither  gentleman  observed  it. 

Rochford  had  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  he 
said : “Will  you,  in  your  turn,  promise  me,  my 
dear  father,  if  my  answer  does  not  please  you,  to 
restrain  your  anger  ?” 

“I  will,  Rocli.  On  my  honor,  by  your  mo- 
ther’s memory,”  said  the  squire,  with  feeling,  “I 
will.” 

“Then,  Sir,”  said  Rochford,  rising,  “I  re- 
peat my  twice-made  declaration.  I do  not  love 
the  girl ; and  if  I did,  such  are  the  prejudices  I 
was  bom  with,  that  I would  not  many  her.” 

“ You  are  a grenter  scoundrel  than  I took  you 
for !”  said  the  squire,  in  a distinct  but  perfectly 
controlled  voice.  “No  heroics,  if  you  please,” 
he  added  ; for  Rochdale  had  sprung  from  lus 
chair  as  if  his  father  had  dealt  him  a blow. 
“Leave  me,  and  blame  yourself  for  what  may 
follow.” 

Rochdale  looked  silently  at  his  father,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

The  squire  flung  the  screen  aside. 

But  the  girl,  with  a gesture  almost  of  alarm, 
motioned  him  from  her.  She  strove  to  utter 
some  words,  but  failed,  and  fell  helplessly  into 
her  mother’s  arms. 


“What — what  is  this?  Is  she  not  content 
yet  ?”  asked  the  perplexed  squire.  “ Can  tongue 
speak  plainer  ? Tell  me,  Taffey,  what  can  I do 
more  ?” 

The  smith  passed  his  hand  through  his  iron- 
gray  locks. 

“Well,  squire — begging  pardon,”  he  said, 
“you  knows  I’m  a houtspoken  man,  and,  since 
you  puts  it  to  us  wot  you  mought  do,  my  missis 
thinks,  and  so  do  I,  and  we’ve  been  all  a-think- 
ing— on’y  we  didn’t  like  for  to  be  troublesome — 
that  you’d  better  tiy  the  screen  again,  and  just 
see  what  t’other  ’ll  say!” 

“T’other!”  ejaculated  the  squire. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  explanation, 
nor  any  need  to  replace  the  screen.  Gerald,  re- 
solved to  confess  all  to  his  father,  entered  the 
study  at  that  moment  for  that  very  purpose. 

Words  were  superfluous  then.  The  eyes,  the 
cheeks,  of  the  young  lovers  told  every  thing — 
every  tiling  that  was  essential  to  the  squire’s  en- 
lightenment. It  was  left  for  after-explanation 
how  the  incidental  borrowing  of  a light-brown 
paletot,  by  a gentleman  who  generally  sported  a 
dark  one,  had  led  to  such  serious  complications 
and  important  discoveries. 

The  squire,  frank  and  generous  as  he  was 
quick  and  impulsive,  accepted  a solution  tar 
more  apt  and  seemly  than  that  he  had,  for  a 
brief  space,  had  in  contemplation,  and  heartily 
lent  himself  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  prophecy. 
There  was  a marriage  at  Llbwyddcoed ; and,  if 
it  was  not  a merry  one,  we,  who  were  among  the 
bidden,  know  not  what  mirth  means.  Patrician 
and  plebeian  guests  united  on  this  occasion  in 
such  harmony,  and  with  such  a community  of 
good-breeding,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
say  which  was  which.  It  was,  however,  notice- 
able that  neither  my  Lord  Leatherhead  nor  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Castleton  was  present. 

Mr.  Rochdale,  though  gay  and  condescending 
at  the  festivity,  had  not,  at  that  period,  wholly 
forgiven  his  brother’s  choice.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  never  again  wore  that  fawn-colored  pale- 
tot which  had  indirectly  contributed  to  the  woo- 
ing of  Katy,  and  shortly  after  presented  it  to  his 
valet.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  he 
has  got  over  the  prejudices  he  was  “ bom  with,” 
being  now  engaged  to  a very  amiable  girl,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  David  Black  Dy- 
mond,  Esq.,  the  well-known  millionaire,  who 
commenced  his  useful  and  prosperous  career  as 
a common  miner  at  half-a-erown  a day. 

Some  words  caught  our  ear,  as  we  wandered 
through  the  marriage  throng,  spoken  by  two  gen- 
tlemen in  very  holiday  garments,  who  were  half 
concealed  by  a column  in  the  hall.  They  were 
Mr.  Apreece  and  Mr.  Taffey. 

“ Nunc  est  bibendum,”  remarked  the  former, 
and  there  was  a clinking  of  glasses,  as  in  good 
fellowship. 

“ Werry  much  so,”  returned  Mr.  Taffey,  “if 
by  bend  ’em  means  ‘ be  civil.’  If  all  great  folks, 
like  squire,  would  bend  ’em  a little  more,  ’twould 
be  better  going  for  all.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A handsome  young  bride  was  observed  to  be  in  deep 
reflection  on  her  weading-day.  One  of  her  bridemaids 
asked  her  the  subject  of  her  meditation.  1 1 1 was  think- 
ing," she  replied,  “which  of  my  old  beaux  I should 
marry  if  I should  become  a widow.” 


A Charity  Sermon— One  illustrated  with  plates. 


“ SOMEWHAT  MIXED." 
Scene  in  a London  Court-Room. 


Plaintiff.  “ I am  very  much  ill-used  by  a woman 
who  is  my  husband’s  wile,  and  a man  who  is  another 
woman’s  husband.” 

Magistrate. 

Plaintiff.  * | 

wife,  and  he’s  got  another  wife.  I want  to  take  pro- 
ceedings against  my  husband  and  his  wife.  They  lead 
me  a rare  fife,  particularly  my  husband’s  other  wife." 

Magistrate.  “ He  can’t  have  another  wife." 

Plaintiff.  “ But  he  has  got  her,  and  I paid  for  it." 

Magistrate.  “ You  mean  to  say  that  your  husband 
has  committed  bigamy  ?" 

P lain  tiff.  “ That  I do ; and  I paid  for  it." 

Magistrate.  “ Yon  paid  for  it  ?" 

Plaintiff.  “I’ve  got  it  here  (producing  a certif- 
icate). I paid  28.  "id.  lor  it  to ’ — TI — 

mersmith." 


o the  parson’s  wife  at  Ham- 


Some  Californian  started  the  following:  “A  noted 
trout-fisher  died  in  Alameda  County,  not  long  ago. 
Fishing  was  the  one  idea  of  his  existence.  His  last 
words  were  characteristic.  ‘ I say,  Brown,  I’m  going 
to  “ peg  out,"  sure.  I’ve  flirted  my  last  flsh ; but 
bury  my  tackle  with  me— who  knows  but  they  bite  in 
Jordan  ?’  ’’ 


The  following  quaint  epitaph  on  husband  and  wife 
is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  Parisian  cemeteries : 

“ I am  anxlomlv  expecting  yon A.D.  1821.” 

“ Here  I nil. — A.D.  1867.” 

So  the  good  woman  was  forty  years  making  up  her 
mind  to  follow  her  husband. 


“Aw ! how  doth  yon  like  my  mustache,  Miss  Lau- 
ra ?’’  lisped  a dandy  to  a merry  girl.  “Oh,  very  much. 
It  looks  like  the  fur  on  the  back  of  a caterpillar." 


“,Why  are  old  maids  so  devoted  to  their  cats?" 
asked  a young  coxcomb  of  an  elderly  lady.  “Be- 
cause, having  no  husbands,  they  take  to  the  next 
most  treacherous  animals,”  was  the  reply. 


WOMAN’S  WORD-BOOK. 

Abandon,  to.— A term  synonymous  with  “jilt.”  Used 
by  the  jilters.  “ The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I was  obliged 
to  abandon  him." 

Abominable. — The  conduct  of  a man  who  has  flirted 
without  coming  to  the  point— used  by  mammas. 
Absurd.— Every  argument  which  does  not  entirely 
coincide  with  a woman’s  wishes. 

A buse. — Any  serious  remark  inculcating  a reprimand. 
A busive.  — Admits  of  different  definitions  according  to 
the  station  of  the  person  employing  it.  A cook  is 
abusive  who  informs  her  mistress  she  is  a stingy 
old  cat,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  calling  herself 
’ a lady.  But  the  cook  says  her  mistress  is  abusive 
when  she  replies,  “It  is  very  sad  to  hear  you  speak 
in  such  a manner,  and  you  must  leave  nty  house  at 
once." 

Accent. — Remarked  by  women  immediately  in  all  for- 
eigners’ English,  except  in  that  spoken  by  Mr. 
Fechter. 

Accept,  to.—' The  act  of  striking,  when  the  gudgeon  is 
hooked. 

Accompaniment.— Some  one  to  turn  over  her  music 
when  she  sings  herself.  A means  of  revenge  when 
she  accompanies  one  of  her  own  sex. 
Accomplishments.— The  finishing  touches  to  the  pic- 
ture Defore  it  goes  for  sale  to  the  exhibition. 
Account-book.— Something  to  be  seen  at  the  Museum. 

Quite  out  of  date. 

A ccuracy.— Unknown. 

Ache. — Headache.  Another  word  for  ill-humor,  one 
of  woman’s  arms  of  offense.  Toothache— a trap  for 
flattery;  generally  complained  of  by  possessors  of 
superb  ivories.  Heartache— Another  word  for  jeal- 
ousy. 

Act,  to.— What  every  woman  does  off  the  stage,  and 
what  so  few  can  do  on. 

Actor  (of  repute).— Handsome,  charming,  delightful. 
Actress. — A creature. 

Admiration. — Cash  paid  into  a bank  which  does  its 
utmost  to  prevent  circnlation. 

Admirer.— All  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  mamma. 
Adoration. — The  only  attraction  which  makes  a wo- 
man wish  to  be  a saint. 

A voung  lady  at  school,  engaged  in  the  study  of 
grammar,  was  asked  If  “kiss”  was  a common  or 
proper  nonn.  After  some  hesitation  she  replied,  “It 
is  both  common  and  proper." 

“ Och !"  says  Paddy,  “ I’ll  never  be  able  to  pat  on 
these  boots  till  I’ve  worn  them  a week  or  two." 


A Yankee  has  invented  a new  and  cheap  plan  for 
boarding.  One  of  hit* lodgers  mesmerizes  the  rest, 
and  then  eats  a hearty  meal— the  mesmerized  being 
satisfied  from  sympathy. 


Baoueloe  at  Breakfast.  “ Dear  me,  Susan,  that’s 
a very  small  egg.” 

Susan.  “Yes,  Sir,  it  is— bnt  it  was  only  laid  thi? 
morning,  Sir.” 


A king  possessed  a fabulist  who  greatly  amused  him. 
Once  when  the  fabulist  was  in  bea  the  king  bade  him 
rise  and  tell  him  a story. 

The  fabulist,  half  dead 
for  want  of  sleep,  did  his 
best  to  evade  compli- 
ance, bnt  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey.  He  ac- 
cordingly commenced 
thus : 

“Sire,  there  was  once 
upon  a time  a man  who 
had  a hundred  golden 
sous ; and  with  this  mon- 
ey he  was  anxious  to  pur- 
chase some  sheep,  and 
each  sheep  cost  six  dor- 
mers ; and  he  bought  two 
hundred ; and  he  return- 
ed to  the  village  with  his 
two  hundred  sheep  ; and 
he  chased  them  before 
him.  But  on  returning 
he  discovered  that  the 
river  was  swollen,  for  it 
had  rained  a great  deal, 
and  the  water  had  over- 
spread the  country,  and 
there  was  no  bridge,  and 
he  didn’t  know  now  to 
pass  across  with  his 
sheep.  After  searching 
about  for  a little  time  he 
discovered  a boat;  but 
this  boat  was  so  little,  so 
very  little,  that  he  could 
only  pass  two  sheep  at  a 
time."  And  here  the  fab- 
ulist paused. 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  the 
king,  “when  these  two 
were  passed,  what  then 
did  he  do  ?" 

“ Sire,  you  know  that 
the  river  was  large,  that 
the  boat  was  very  small, 
and  that  there  were  two 
hundred  sheep.  They  re- 
quire time  to  get  across. 

Let  us  sleep  until  they 
have  all  passed  over. — 

To-morrow  I will  tell  you 
the  remainder." 


What  Vote  tub  Manager  of  a Theatre  always 
uas— The  “Casting"  Vote 


A theoretically  benev- 
olent man,  on  being  ask- 
ed by  a friend  to  lend 
him  a dollar,  answered 
briskly.  “With  pleas- 
ure,” but  suddenly  add- 
ed, “dear  me,  how  un- 
fortunate ! — I’ve  only  one 
lending  dollar,  and  that 
is  out.*’ 


A CONSIDERABLE  DIFFERENCE. 

First  Democratic  Delegate. — “ Mr.^hase,  we  want  you  to  be 

OCR  LEADER  IN  THIS  CONTEST.” 

Mr.  C. — “Ah!  Well,  is  it  a ‘leader’  or  a follower  tou 

WANT  ?” 

Second  Democratic  Delegate. — “I  guess  we’d  better  try  some- 
body else.”  [Exeunt  D.  D.’s. 
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On  February  10,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six, 
there  passed  away  one  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  our  age.  Science  and  religion  are  by 
no  means  antagonistic.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
“an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad;”  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  that  is  a false  science  which  leads 
men  to  reject  religious  teaching.  That  science 
is  only  true  and  valuable  which  leads  us  more 
and  more  to  cultivate  love  and  faith  in  God; 
and  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  a philosopher 
is,  that  while  these  wise  men  and  savans  have 
discovered  that  the  teachings  of  science  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  a belief  in  the  Bible,  he  can 
perceive  the  harmony  between  that  and  God’s 
outward  world,  where  4 4 day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl- 
edge;” and  this  praise  was  due  to  Sir  David 
Bkewster  in  an  eminent  degree. 

He  was  born  at  Jedburgh,  December  1 1,  1781. 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church  of  Scotland;  but 
in  time  his  inclination  for  scientific  pursuits  led 
him  to  other  branches  of  study.  In  1.800  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  In  1807  he  obtained 
the  distinction  of  LL.D.  from  the  sister  insti- 
tution at  Aberdeen ; and  in  1808  was  elected 


tied  him.  Of  course,  as  on  all  occasions  when 
expectation  beats  high  for  the  advent  of  a par- 
ticular event,  a number  of  small  matters  which 
ordinarily  do  not  present  themselves  intervened. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  private  business,  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  petitions;  and  it  thus 
happened  that  the  hero  of  the  moment  came  on 
with  a certain  inopportuneness,  in  the  midst  of 
a speech  to  which  people  were  trying  to  listen 
with  very  little  success.  To  say  truth,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli  did  not  look  very  heroic.  He  appeared 
to  ape  a degree  of  humility ; his  shoulders  were 
more  bent  forward,  his  eyes  more  downcast,  than 
ever;  and  one  might  have  thought  that  for  the 
moment  he  wished  that  he  was  a Japanese,  and 
had  a fan  to  place  before  his-  face.  There  was 
good,  but  not  tumultuous,  cheering;  and  the 
Opposition  decidedly  joined  in  it  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  which  was  not  very  long.  Again,  a num- 
ber of  twaddling  notices  of  motions  and  questions 
tried  the  patience  of  the  assemblage,  which  was 
waiting  for  the  oracle  to  pronounce.  When  he 
did  speak,  it  was  in  that  vein  which  is  not  his 
happiest,  and-  which  may  be  described  as  an  ef- 
fort to  show  deep  emotion,  when  in  reality  there 
is  very  little,  if  any,  using  the  word  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense.  Except  that  he  professed  a * liberal, 
a truly  liberal,  policy,’  at  which,  of  course,  every 
one  laughed,  lie  said  very  little,  though  he  spoke 
in  reality  for  the  best  part  of  half  an  hour.  On 
the  whole,  the  merit  may  be  given  him  of  having 
‘borne  his  faculties  meekly,’  and  that  he  was 
particularly  civil  and  deferential  to  the  House.” 


had  made  his  name  so  famous  in  literature  that 
he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedia—an  onerous  post,  the  duties  of  which  he 
discharged  for  two-and-twenty  years.  In  1831 
lie.  laid  the  scientific  world  under  still  further 
obligations  by  becoming  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

As  a writer  and  author  Sir  David  was  most 
laborious  and  successful.  In  a short  paper,  such 
as  this  necessarily  must  be,  and  to  non-scientific 
readers,  we  presume  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
tell  what  Sir  David  has  done,  and  what  are  his 
claims  on  our  admiration  and  regard,  either  as  a 
discoverer  of  new  truth,  or  as  a popular  inter- 
preter .of  the  great  laws  of  the  natural  world 
around.  Most  of  us  must  take  Sir  David’s 
merits  upon  trust.  That  lie  was  one  of  the 
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greatest  natural  philosophers  of  the  day  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  best  judges  in  our 
own  and  other  lands. 

Optics,  as  we  have  already  implied,  was  the 
field  in  which  Sir  David  has  chiefly  labored. 
Perhaps  no  branch  of  research  has  presented  such 
startling  results  as  spectrum  analysis.  Wollas- 
ton, in  1808,  discovered  that  the  solar  spectrum 
w as  traversed  by  innumerable  dark  lines.  Twelve 
years  later  their  number  was  estimated  at  600. 
Subsequently  they  were  discovered  by  Sir  David 
to  be  2000;  and  now  “we  are  beginning  to  ap- 
prehend the  startling  truth,”  says  a recent  scien- 
tific writer,  “that  this  method  of  analysis  pre- 
sents a means  of  examining  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  bodies  millions  of  miles  distant,  and 
of  ascertaining  that  many  of  the  metals  which 
form  our  earth  are  present  also  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem.” When,  by  .the  aid  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
Sir  David  analyzed  light  into  three  primary  col- 
ors, he  rendered  a service  which  will  make  his 
name  ever  memorable,  even  though  subsequent 
research  may  render  his  discoveries  antiquated, 
as  he  did  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before 
him. 

On  Sir  David  honors  of  all  kinds  have  been 
widely  showered.  There  is  scarcely  a learned 
society  on  the  Continent  or  in  America  which 
has  not  hastened  to  honor  itself  in  honoring  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  to  enlarge  the  do- 
mains of  science,  to  promote  the  know  ledge  of  it 
among  the  masses,  and  to  render  it  beneficial  to 
humanity.  Sir  David  was  twice  married — once 
to  a daughter  of  the  “Ossian”  MacPhehson. 


THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  WAR. 


There  is  no  more  singular  chapter  in  all  the 
varied  romance  of  Wall  Street  than  the  facts  in 
the  remarkable  contest  now  going  on  between 
the  rival  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroads  to  secure  the  business  of 
carrying  the  immense  quantities  of  freight 
which  comes  from  the  West  to  New  York  by 
these  two  routes.  The  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  contesting  roads ; the  prominence  of  the  two 
men  w ho  control  them  and  who  direct  this  war ; 
the  singularity,  not  to  say  the  illegality,  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  ; the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  quarrel ; the  numbers  of 
brokers,  bankers,  and  speculators  engaged,  pe- 
cuniarily, in  it ; the  vigor  and  boldness  of  the  ef- 
fort to  take  possession  of  the  Erie  road  the  not 
less  bold  manoeuvre  of  a change  of  bast  «o  New 
Jersey  soil — in  short,  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  rivalry  make  it  one  of  the  strangest  “stories 
of  the  street.”  It  is  related  fully  in  our  editorial 
columns. 

The  chief  contestants  in  this  “fight”  are  re- 
markable men.  Roth  are  self-made,  in  fortune 
and  education ; both  men  of  great  energy  and 
determination,  and  both  men  of  colossal  fortune. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the  eldest  of  the  two,  is  now 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  but  strong  and  healthy 
as  a man  of  fifty.  Mr.  Drew  is  now  seventy- 
one  years  of  age,  and  enjoying  vigorous  health. 
Roth  made  their  great  fortunes — -Air.  Vander- 
bilt is  said  to  be  worth  $40,000,000  and  Mr. 
Drew  about  $20,000,000 — in  the  steamboat 
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business,  and  have  only  turned  their  attention  to 
railroading  in  their  old  age. 

Outside  of  business  matters  the  two  men  are 
in  tastes,  habits,  and  character  very  different. 
Mr.  Drew  is  rather  of  a quiet,  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  is  fonder  of  his  country  estate  than  the 
city;  while  Mr.  Vanderbilt  insists  on  a city  life 
and  city  associations.  Mr.  Drew  is  a devout 
Methodist,  and  not  a little  of  his  wealth  has 
been  spent  in  the  erection  of  schools  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  chief 
delight  'a  in  horses,  and  he  drives  fast  teams  ev- 
ery day  in  the  week,  and  can  be  seen  regularly 
“on  the  road.” 

Our  llustrations  are  portraits  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal leaders  in  the  fight,  and  three  others  show- 
ing an  incident  of  the  flight  to  New  Jersey,  and 
scenes  at  the  hotel  in  Jersey  City,  in  which  the 
Drew  forces  are  besieged.  On  the  night  of 
March  15  Messrs.  Fisk  and  Gould,  two  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  directors,  were  dining  at  Delmon- 
ico’s,  when  they  heard  that  warrants  had  been 
issued  for  their  arrest.  They  immediately  jumped 
into  a carriage  and  drove  to  the  foot  of  Canal 
Street,  where  an  officer  ot  the  steamer  St.  John 
lowered  a boat  and,  with  two  deck  hands,  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  North  River  in  a 
dense  fog.  Mr.  Fisk  directed  the  men  to  head 
up  the  river,  to  keep  out  of  the  track  of  the  fer- 
ry-boats ; but  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  they  lost 
their  reckoning  and  rowed  for  some  time  in  a cir- 
cle. They  were  at  one  time  nearly  run  down, 
only  saving  themselves  by  the  vigorous  use  of 
their  lungs.  Once  they  escaped  from  one  ferry- 
boat only  in  time  to  see  another  bearing  down 
upon  them.  Ultimately  they  determined  to  en- 
deavor to  get  some  assistance,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose hailed  a Pavonia  ferry-boat ; but  could  get 
no  response,  and  therefore  made  a clutch  at  the 
supports  of  the  guard,  and  were  drawn  so  near  to 
the  wheel  as  to  nearly  wash  the  whole  party  out 
of  the  boat.  They  however  saved  her  from 
swamping,  and  climbed  on  board,  arriving  short- 
ly after  at  Jersey  City,  safe  and  sound,  but  thor- 
oughly drenched. 

The  Taylor  Hotel  in  Jersey  city  is  used  as  the 
quarters  of  the  Drew  party,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  is  now  known  as  the  “ Directors’  Room.” 
Our  view  is  of  the  exterior  of  this  room.  It  is 
guarded  night  and  day  by  police,  who  are  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  the  solemn  duty  that 
has  devolved  upon  them,  and  are  more  reticent 
than  gentlemen  of  the  profession  usually  are. 
The  favored  few  who  pass  these  portals  are  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Fisk  with  such  good-humored 
cordiality  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he 
and  his  brother  directors  are  in  a state  of  siege. 

‘ ‘ The  Guard  Room”  was  formerly  the  ladies’ 
parlor  of  the  hotel.  A force  of  about  seventy-five 
specials  are  on  duty  at  the  hotel  during  the  night, 
and  occupy  when  off  duty  this  apartment,  where 
they  are  in  waiting  to  prevent  any  raid  which  the 
“Vanderbilt  party”  may  attempt  to  make. 


VORACIOUS. 

A LAY  “OF  LADIES’  LOVE  AND  DRU-ERTE.’’ 

By  C.  H.  Webb. 

Cornelius,  the  Great  Cornerer, 

A solemn  oath  he  swore, 

That  in  his  trowsers  pockets  he 
Would  put  one  railroad  more: 

And  when  he  swears,  he  means  it— 

The  stout  old  Commodore. 

Words  have  a certain  weightiness 
That  strikes  one  of  a heap, 

When  dropped  by  men  whose  early  home 
Has  been  upon  the  deep— 

With  so  much  saltness  in  their  speech, 

Their  oaths  are  sure  to  keep. 

It  serves  him  well,  the  Commodore, 

His  battling  with  the  breeze; 

Knowing  the  ropes,  he  takes  and  swings 
The  biggest  Line  with  ease— 

As  one  should  do  who  all  his  life 
Has  been  upon  the  Seize. 

Not  following  now  the  seas,  instead 
You  see  him  behind  Bays ; 

’Tis  said  he  always  holds  a pair ; 

And  no  one  him  gainsays— 

Being  on  stocks,  'tis  plain  that  he 
Must  have  his  way  and  Ways. 

Each,  every  inch  a railroad  man, 

In  not  a line  awry, 

His  arms  are  railway  branches, 

His  feet  are  termini— 

If  you  doubt  me,  there  are  his  tracks 
To  witness  if  I lie  1 
He  was  the  Hudson  River’s  bed- 
The  Harlem's  bed  and  Board ; 

The  Central’s,  too— whose  cattle-pen 
Is  mightier  than  a sword: 

His  pockets  were  the  tunnels 
Through  which  these  railways  roared. 

Such  share  of  shares  were  quite  enough  , 

To  serve  a common  mind, 

But  not  the  stout  old  Commodore’s— 

He  for  an  Eyrie  pined; 

As  though  he  were  the  Eagle  bird— 

By  chance— or  had  the  Blind. 

But  brooding  o’er  the  Erie  sat- 
in fact  on  the  same  lay— 

A bird  that,  feathering  his  nest, 

Affirmed  by  yea  and  nay, 

Before  he'd  badge  he'd  see  them  all, 

Much  further  than  I’ll  say. 

Said  he  unto  the  Commodore : 

“ Your  bark  is  on  the  sea. 

But  do  not  steer  for  Erie’s  ile, 

Since  th'at’s  been  struck  by  me. 

Go,  man  of  sin,  and  leave  me  here 
To  my  Theology  i” 

The  dearest  ties  on  earth  to  some 
Are  plainly  railroad  ties; 

So  little  wonder  that  lm  spoke 
In  anger  and  surprise— 

Tears  would  not  flow ; the  Commodore, 

It  seems,  had  dammed  his  eyes. 
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,fWhen  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug—’’ 
Which  is  all  wrong  yon  know ; 

Unfriendly  fires  burn  fast  enough 
Without  the  he  p ol  tow. 

Especially  when  Coke  is  on, 

And  several  lawyers  blow. 

Such  “Eerie"  sights,  such  “Eerie”  sounds 
Came  from  this  Erie  crew, 

It  seemed.  Indeed,  a den  oi  Lines 
Prepared  tor  Daniel— Drew ! 

Not  strange  that  he  at  last  resolved 
To  make  his  own  ado.  t 

Fleeing  from  jars— perhaps  the  mg— 

He  looked  to  foreign  lands, 

And  to  his  brethren  said;  ’-Arise, 

These  Bonds  put  off  oar  Bands-, 

We  will  into  New  Jersey,  where 
My  Seminary  stands, 

“There,  in  that  benefice  cf  Bogs, 

Of  stocks  and  Stabs  and  feu, 

Directors— If  not  rectors— we’li 
Be  all  Tyngs  to  all  men— 

They’ll  strain  their  canon  some,  f think. 

If  they  would  reach  us  then  i" 

’Twas  thus  that  Daniel’s  bark— and  bite-* 

Came  on  the  Jersey  shore: 

He  can  not  cross,  since  in  his  face 
Is  slammed  the  Commodore ; 

There  he  must  bide  his  time  and  tide— 

Tied  till  the  row  is  o’er. 

The  gage  of  war  has  been  thrown  down, 

A broad-gauge— broad  and  free— 

And  taken  up— the  Commodore, 

A gauger  is,  per  sea: 

Cries  Drew:  “He  only  wants  to  get 
The  weather-gage  of  me  1’’ 

'Tis  plain  that  if,  in  this  toumay— 

A l’outrance  is  the  tilt — 

The  Commodore  should  keep  his  seat 
And  Daniel  be  the  spilt, 

The  latter  must  make  tracks,  but  roads 
Will  all  be  Vander  built. 

While  it  upon  the  other  hand 
The  Commodore  should  fall, 

He’ll  see  that  little  backward  time 
Asked  for  by  Mr.  Ball— 

Iu  other  words,  he’d  lose  his  age, 

And  Drew  would  have  the  call. 

Just  how  the  joust  may  terminate, 

Nobody  knows  nor  cares ; 

No  need  to  ask  how  tares  the  fight— 

They’ll  ask  us  for  our  fares, 

Aud  whlche’er  side  may  win  will  plow 
The  public  with  its  shares. 

So  we  will  sing,  Long  live  the  Ring, 

And  Daniel  long  live  he, 

May  his  High  school  confer  on  him 
Exceeding  high  degree, 

Doubling  his  D’s  until,  indeed, 

He  is  D.  D.,  D.  D ! 

As  for  the  stont  old  Commodore 
May  he  still  rule  the  wave, 

Yet  never  waive  the  Golden  Rule, 

E'en  the  odd  trick  to  save : 

If  called  to  play  the  railway  King, 

May  he  ne’er  play  the  knave. 

This  ends  my  lay,  if  either  wins ; 

But  if  they  both  should  fail — 

I menu  that  if,  by  any  chance, 

This  struggle  o’er  a rail 
Should  end  like  the  Kilkenny  cats’, 

You'll  see  another  tail. 


THE  DERVISHES  OF  CENTRAL 
ASIA. 

The  dervish  is  the  veritable  personification  of 
Eastern  life.  Idleness,  fanaticism,  and  slovenli- 
ness are  the  features  which  in  him  are  regarded 
as  virtues,  and  which  every  where  are  represent- 
ed by  him  as  such.  Idleness  is  excused  by  allu- 
sion to  human  impotence;  fanaticism  explained 
ns  enthusiasm  in  religion ; and  slovenliness  just- 
ified by  the  uselessness  ox'  poor  mortals  in  strug- 
gling against  fate.  As  the  dervish  represents 
the  general  character,  so  he  does  the  different 
peoples  of  the  East.  It  is  true,  Mohammedanism 
enforces  the  dogma,  “ All  Islamites  are  one  na- 
tion;” but  the  origin  and  home  of  the  different 
sects  are  easily  recognized.  The  members  of 
the  different  fraternities  are  bound  together  by 
very  close  ties;  apprentices  and  assistants  have 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  chief,  who  has 
an  unlimited  power  over  the  life  and  property  of 
his  brethren.  But  these  fraternities  do  not  in  the 
least  trouble  themselves  about  secret  political  or 
social  objects,  as  is  sometimes  asserted  by  enthu- 
siastic travelers,  who  have  even  discovered  Free- 
masons among  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  the  Great 
Desert.  The  dervishes  are  the  monks  of  Islam- 
ism ; and  the  spirit  which  created  and  sustains 
them  is  that  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  only  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  demonstrate  their  enthusiasm.  For  in- 
stance : while  one  of  these  religious  orders  com- 
mands constant  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints, 
the  other  lays  down  striugent  rules  for  reflection 
on  divine  ipfinity  and  the  insignificance  of  our 
existence.  A third  compels  its  votaries  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  day  and  night  with  repeating 
the  name  of  God  and  hymns ; and  it  can  not 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  greater  number  of  a 
company  which  has  continually  been  calling  out 
with  all  its  might,  “Jahu!  Jahakk!  Laillahi 
ilia  hu !”  are  seized  with  delirium  tremens.  The 
orthodox  call  this  condition  Medj/.nb;  i.e.,  car- 
ried away  by  divine  love,  or  to  be  in  ecstasy.  A 
person  to  whom  such  a fortunate  event  happens, 
for  as  snch  it  is  regarded,  is  envied  by  every  body ; 
and,  as  long,  os  it  lasts,  the  sick  and  the  maimed, 
and  barren  women,  try  to  get  in  his  immediate 
presence,  taking  hold  of  his  dress — as  touching 
it  is  supposed  to  have  healing  powers. 

Those  who  embrace  this  vocation  are  either 
unprincipled  and  lazy  fellows,  or  professed  beg- 
gars, who,  under  the  cloak  of  poverty,  collect 
treasures,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  enriched 
often  adopt  some  lucrative  trade.  The  dervishes 
of  India,  and  particularly  those  of  Cashmere,  are 
throughout  the  East  pre-eminent  among  their 
Mohammedan  brethren  for  cunning,  secret  arts, 
forms  of  exorcism,  etc.  These  fellows  impose 


most  impudently  on  the  credulity  of  the  people 
in  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  even  men  of 
wit  and  understanding  sometimes  fall  into  their 
snares ; for  wherever  such  a Cashmere  dervish 
appears,  gifted,  as  he  generally  is,  with  a noble 
figure,  striking  features,  bright,  eloquent  eyes, 
and  long,  dark,  flowing  hair,  he  is  sure  of  suc- 
cess. The  Mohammedans  of  India  and  the  ad- 
joining Eastern  countries  have  always  been  cele- 
brated in  the  Islamite  world  for  their  supernatu- 
ral gifts.  As  soon  as  such  a traveling  saint, 
arrives  in  a Mohammedan  country,  he  is  en- 
treated to  cure  dangerous  maladies,  to  exorcise 
ghosts,  or  to  point  out  where  hidden  treasures 
are.  buried  • for  although  those  arts  are  forbid- 
den by  .ae  Koran,  they  appear  every’  where  as 
the  most  zealous  Mohammedans. 

It  is  the  same  with  dervishism  as  with  all  the 
other  Oriental  institutions,  customs,  and  man- 
ners : thu  more  we  penetrate  toward  the  East, 
the  greater  is  the  purity  with  which  they  have 
been  preserved.  In  Persia  the  dervishes  play  a 
much  more  important  part  than  in  Turkey ; and 
in  Central  Asia,  isolated  as  it  has  been  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  centuries,  tins  fraternity  i3 
still  in  full  vigor,  and  exercises  a great  influence 
upon  society. 

Besides  the  dervishes  who,  as  physicians,  mir- 
acle-working saints,  or  harmless  vagabonds,  are 
wandering  about  in  Central  Asia,  there  is  a class 
called  “ Khanka  neshin,’1  or  convent  dwellers, 
who  always  wish  to  appear  as  the  poorest,  and 
are  without  doubt  the  most  contemptible  fellows 
in  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  opi- 
um eaters,  who,  by  their  excessive  filth,  skelcton- 
like  body,  and  frightfully  distorted  features,  pre- 
sent a most  repulsive  appearance.  The  worst  is 
that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  practicing 
this  fearful  vice  themselves,  but  with  a singular 
persistency  endeavor  to  make  converts  among  all 
classes ; and,  supported  by  the  want  of  spirituous 
drinks,  they  succeed  but  too  frequently  in  their 
wicked  attempts.  These  wretched  people  aro 
regarded  as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  is 
thought  that  from  their  love  to  God  and  the 
Prophet  they  had  become  mad,  and  stupefied 
themselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited  state 
they  might  be  nearer  the  beings  whom  they  loved 
so  well. 


The  Little  Chief— tne  children’s  lavorite  paper— 
the  cheapest,  handsomest,  and  best.  Single  Number, 
ten  cents;  per  year,  seventy-five  cents.  Dowling 
Shortbidge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  > 


They  do  extract  Teeth  wit'hont  pain  at  the  Colton 
Dental  Association,  10  Cooper  Institute. — Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  namely  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold  every  where. 


EVERS’  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cats,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 

DR.  J.W.  POLAND’S 

WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

is  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  been  proved  bv  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  in  part,  It 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  cures  Sore  Threat,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Urine,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other* complaints. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; BURNHAM  & 
VAN  SCHAATS,  111.— General  Agents  for  the  West. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President:** 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  aud  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


ZEDOIAN  has  been  secretly  used  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  by  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  in  producing 
Imperials  and  other  hirsute  ornaments.  Forces  the 
beard  to  grow  in  thirty  days.  Buy  no  more  stereo- 
typed nostrums,  hut  send  50c.  for  thisinvaluable  prep- 
aration to  \V.  L.  Maei.ton,  P.O.  BoxT339,  Chicago,  111. 


QUT  FOB  APRIL. 

THE  HEARTHSTONE, 

A favil'y  magazine  and  journal  oe  fashions. 
Contents : 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  THE  LIFE  OF.  Being 
the  commencement  ol  a series  oi  articles  entitled 
“The  Nation’s  Standard-Bearers." 

I THINK  OF  TllEE  (a  Poem),  by  Edna  Cora. 

A JOURNEY  AND  ITS  PURPOSES  • A Sketch. 
GAMBLERS:  TIIEIR  AGENTS  AND  VICTIMS. 
Being  the  commencement  of  a series  of  articles  en- 
titled'New  York  City  Characters.’ 

THE  FLIGHT  OP  QUEEN  MARGARET  AFTER 
THE  BATTLE  OF  IIEXAM  (an  original  Poem). 
JAPANESE  REVENGE. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A POOR  MAN’S  WIFE.  By 
Mrs.  Mart  Bennett,  Authoress  ol  ‘ The  Cottage 
Girl,*’  “Shallows  on  the  River,"  “Steila, " &c.,  <fcc. 
Chapter  1.  Emma  Lambert:  II.  Christopher’s  Son; 

III.  The  Lycet  Family;  IV.  The  History  is  Con- 
tinned. 

GROWING  OLD  (a  Poem). 

WINNING  A WIFE:  A Tale  of  Tennessee. 

VICES  OF  GENIUS:  Showing  the  Bad  Habits  ol 
some  ol  the  Wisest  Men. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  INTERESTING  ITEMS. 
Which  will  bo  an  outline  of  the  most  interesting 
Items  of  the  News  of  the  Mouth. 

EDITORIAL  VARIETIES. 

THE  FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSE:  Containing 
Interesting  Matter  for  the  Farmer  or  Gardener  and 
his  Wile. 

THE  STUDIO  AND  SHOP:  Fad  of  Items  oi  Interest 
to  the  Amst  and  Mechanic. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS’  DEPARTMENT  has  Games, 
•Stories,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  and  other  Pleasantries 
for  the  Home  Circle. 

Full  Fashion  Reports  from  Butterick’s  celebrated 
Fashion  Emporium  will  add  to  the  value  of  each 
Number.  Subscription  price  $1  50  per  year.  Single 
copies  15  cents.  RICHARDSON  & COLLINS,  Pub- 
lishers, No.  69  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  and  foi  sale 
by  all  Booksellers. 


NEW  SONG 

Pulling  Part.  Against  rax  Stream 80c. 

Champagne  Charlie,  30c.  Galop 40c. 

Grand  Dcouksse  Valsf.,  40c.  Sabre  Galop  . . 35c. 
Sword  of  my  Father  (Song  from  “Dnchesse”)  . 40c. 
Wiener  Bon  Bcnb,  Waltzes,  Strauss,  Tusic  mailed  40c. 
FREDERICK  BLUME,  -.25  Broadway, 

2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


PHOTOGRAPHS — A*,  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
, A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 

Cl  RBi^  . CIHLS  : One  application  will  curl 
your  hah  into  beautitul  curls,  and  last  six  months 
in  every  case,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
age paid,  for  50  cents  a package,  or  three  for  $1.  Ad- 
dress M.,A.  JAGGERS,  Cainoun,  IU. 


Book  of  etiquette  and  ventriloquism, 

25c.  For  Pamphlet  of  Mysterious  Disclosures 
send  twh  red  stamps,  or  together  with  100  Photographs 
for  20c.,  by  GUMBRIDGE  & CO.,  119 Nassau  St..  N.Y 

A FAITHFUL  and  DISCREET  PERSON,  ol  either 
sex,  a long  resident  and  good  writer,  to  under- 
take an  Important  commission  in  every  town.  $25  to 
$50  can  be  made  without  tronble.  Address 
~ JAMES  WYATT, 

S.  E.  comer  Broadway  and  Fulton  St. , N.  Y.  City. 


AC  NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
rapid,  strong,  easy,  reliable,  elegant.  Warrant* 
ea.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Has  Medals  and  Di- 
plomas. Single  Machines  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $5 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


IIARPEE  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready; 

L 

TnE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW:  Pre- 
ceded by  a History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

II. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce — 1C09.  By  J.  Loturop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 

flete  in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
14  00. 

The  Volumes  sold  separately  at  $3  50  each. 

III. 

TnE  THIRTY -NINTH  CONGRESS,  nistory  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,”  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

IV. 

THREE  LITTLE  SPADES.  A Tale.  By  Miss  Anna 
Warner.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

V. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  ol  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1802.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  lCmo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  llittloi  ies  of 
Greece  and  Rome, 

VI. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’8  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1961.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Jotimafgiving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to.  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yacht  ing  Excursions.  Edited  bv  Arthur 
IlELrs.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 
Uniform  with  Queen  Victoria's  Memoir  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BV 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author 
of  “The  Silver  Cord,”<fec.  Illustrated  by  Du  Mau- 
mee. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $2  00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

A FRENCH  COUNTRY  FAMILY.  By  Madame  De 
Witt,  nde  Guizot.  Translated  by  Dinah  Mulook 
Craik,  Anthor  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  “ A 
Noble  Life,"  “Christian’s  Mistake,"  “Two  Mar- 
riages,” &c.  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ONE  OF  TnE/FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon’s  Year.”  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oi.iphant,  Author  of  “ Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  Mary,”  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,” 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 

works*bv  mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  ofrihe  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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’he  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best$l  $ lb. 

' 1C1  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best 

KFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  . 

n),  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Ftimilies  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  he  re- 
turned at  onr  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
ceive  ‘ “ '■■■  111 A ” — ’ '*• *-■**--'  ~~  — *■  “■  — 
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receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  onr  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  ns  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  np  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a clnb  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  It  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  In  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confksion  in  their  distribution 
■ 1 party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
n divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

Rinds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  mi 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30, 
lire’  Hi  ™— mm mm 


The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders, 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  t 
sired,  send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 


Hereafter  wc  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  profits  are  small, 
bat  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  dubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  seuding  directly  to  “ The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  OO  to $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town— 
Jescriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
b CO.,  Biddeferd,  Me. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE.  Great  in- 
ducements. Four  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
Light;  honorable.  Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 
WALKER  & AYER,  Box  108,  Bangor,  Me. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WARS  OF  FRANCE 

AND 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW : Preceded  by  a History  of 
the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A., 
Ph.  D.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  75. 

Of  the  state  of  France  from  the  commencement  of 


The  whole  story  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  related  before,  and  no 
where  else  can  an  inquirer  after  the  truth  respecting 
this  event  more  readily  find  what  he  is  in  search  of 
than  in  this  masterly  exposition  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. — Athenceum. 

Dr.  White  has  told  the  story  of  the  terrible  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Day  not  only  with  great  spirit,  but  with 
such  unbroken  impartiality  and  picturesque  skill  as  to 
give  a charm  to  all  he  says.  His  History  of  the  Re- 
ligious Wars  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  IX.  are  not  mere 
dull  chronicles  of  war,  rapine,  persecution,  and  blood- 
shed, but  more  or  less  graphic  sketches  of  the  great 
and  troubled  empire  of  France  at  that  wild  and  stormy 
period.— Standard. 

His  arguments  are  every  where  conclusive,  ably 
supported  by  the  results  of  deep  researches  into  the 
contemporary  histories  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats. 
His  language  is  always  forcible,  and  frequently  rises 
to  eloquence.  His  account  of  the  state  of  France  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  admirable  and 
exhaustive.  The  same  praise  may  he  allowed  to  his 
descriptions  of  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages 
of  the  bloody  drama  which  he  recounts.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  for  the  tolerant  spirit  in  which  it 
is  written.— London  Review. 


the  century  to  the  terrible  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  Dr. 
White  gives  a masterly  account.  From  numerous  con- 
temporary memoirs  and  state  documents  he  has  col- 
lected the  details  of  a picture  at  once  broad  in  its  gen- 
eral effect  and  minute  in  its  accessories— a picture  full 
of  life,  color,  character,  and  force.  The  massacre  of 
Paris  is  of  coarse  the  chief  feature  in  the  work.  It  is 
admirably  described,  without  any  pretense  of  pictorial 
writing,  yet  in  such  a way  that  the  whole  hideous  tra ge- 
dy  passes  vividly  before  our  eyes,  and  we  behold  the 
grim  old  Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  its  spasm 
of  blood  and  terror.  Dr.  White  has  produced  a book 
full  of  research,  conceived  in  the  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking  spirit,  and  written  in  a nervous  and 
vigorous  style,  proper  to  the  gravity  of  the  events 
which  it  narrates  and  the  principles  which  it  affirms. 
— London  Dailxj  News. 

The  author  has  taken  much  pains  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  this  work.  The  story  of  the  plot  and  its 
accomplishment  is  told  with  skill,  and  may  be  read 
with  something  of  the  interest  corresponding  to  the 
terrible  events  described.— Saturday  Review. 

He  has  thrown  light  on  some  obscure  passages  in 
the  story,  and  has  given  ns  an  accurate  and  graphic 
narrative.— Nonconformist. 


SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots:  Their 
Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel 
Smiles,  Author  of  “ Self-Help,”  &c.  With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the 
Huguenots  in  America.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $175. 

The  wonderful  story  is  told  with  spirit  and  accu- 
racy, and  in  a better  manner  than  ever  before  it  was 
told.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  the  course  of 


events  with  pleasure,  bo  lively  and  effective  is  the  style 
of  the  exciting  narrative.  Seldom  has  so  much  valu- 
able matter  been  placed  between  the  covers  of  a single 
volume  as  we  find  in  this ; and  the  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor are  as  sound  as  his  statements  are  trustworthy. 
—Boston  Traveller. 

Mr.  Smiles  has  chosen  the  prosaic  side  of  Hugnenot 
history,  and  has  mude  it  as  fascinating  as  a romance. 
He  has  not  essayed  to  depict  the  religious  heroism  of 
the  social  tragedy  of  the  Huguenot  story— he  has  re- 
stricted himself  to  the  economical  influence  of  its 
migrations,  and  he  has  made  the  statistics  and  gene- 
alogies—of  which  his  work  is  full — as  interesting  as 
Homer’s  list  of  ships  and  heroes,  or  as  Milton’s  array 
of  the  demigods  of  hell. — British  Quarterly  Review. 

The  author  has  given  his  subject  the  most  thorough 
investigation.  Drawing  his  material  only  from  the 
best-authenticated  historic  sources,  he  has  followed 
the  accounts  of  the  most  impartial  writers  iu  regard 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

An  instructive  and  valuable  volume. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Mr.  Smiles’s  account  Is  admirably  calculated  to  im- 


Mr.  Smiles  has  never  had  a subject  more  intimately 
connecting  what  is  greatest  in  the  stir  of  mind  with 
the  establishment  of  new  forms  of  industry  than  in 
this  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
left  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
costing  her,  it  is  said,  upward  of  a million  of  her  best 
subjects. — Examiner. 

We  can  not  close  Mr.  Smiles’s  volume  without  be- 
stowing on  it  the  highest  commendation.  He  has 
told  a story  of  absorbing  interest  in  a most  charming 
and  attractive  manner.— London  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Smiles  is  again  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub. 
ject,  for  on  the  present  occasion  he  has  entered  upon 
a historical  inquiry  of  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  decide  whether  its  claims  to  novelty  or  inter-  • 
est  be  the  higher.  The  subject  has  never  before  been 
systematically  treated.— Votes  and  Queries. 

The  subject  breaks  ground  that  may  almost  be 
called  fallow.  Many  chapters  of  English  history,  and 
these  not  the  least  interesting  or  important,  are  for  the 
first  time  written,  with  the  care  and  breadth  they  de- 
serve, by  Mr.  Smiles London  Review. 

The  Huguenots  have  made  rich  the  blood  of  En- 
gland, and  Mr.  Smiles  tells  their  story  admirably.  It 
has  enabled  him  to  open  up  a vein  of  that  which  is  his 
I favorite  ore— the  history,  the  literature,  the  romance 


part  not  only  new  knowledge,  but  really  new  ideas,  of  industry.  He  has  here  got  a noble  theme,  and  he  has 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette.  handled  it  very  felicitously.— Edinburgh  Daihj  Review. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  uill  send  either  of  the  above  books  by  mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  $1  75. 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
.and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weal 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  nevei 
- - _ been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  Also, 
Ladies’ Watches,  elegantly  enameled,  at  $20.  These  are  as  rich  in  appearance  as  Gold  Watches  costing  $175  to 
$200.  For  this  small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  ns  good  for  time, 
as  a gold  one  costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  us  the  bills  can  be  paid  when 
the  goods  are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

SE^N  WATCHE?  TOrN^NE^SoLLARS®  °rdere<1  a’  ‘ 116  Ume’  We  Wl11  SeUd  0De  Extra  Watch’  making 

mr*  v 

from  ns. 


We  employ  no  Agents,  therefore  the  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  be  obtained  only  by  ordering  directly 


A.  SEQUEL  TO  “BIRDS  OF  BREY.” 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Publish  this  Day: 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  A Novel.  By  Miss 
Braddon,  Author  of  “Birds  of  Prey,”  “Aurora  Floyd,” 
“Eleanor’s  Victory,”  “John  Marchmont’s  Legacy,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  “ Charlotte's  Inheritance ” by  Mail , postage  free,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

a musicaiTnovelty. 

The  Eighth  Book  of  “MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS 
WITHOUT  WORDS.”  Price  75  cents,  sent  postpaid. 
OLIVER  DITSON  <fc  CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington 
St.,  Boston ; C.H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway, N.Y. 


LIFE  IN  THE  WEST;  or,  Stories  of  the 
Mississipi  Valley.  By  N.  C.  Meeker,  Agricultu- 
ral Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  One  large  12mo 
volume ; pp.  369.  Price  $2. 

ORATORY— SACRED  AND  SECULAR;  or,  The 
Extemporaneous  Speaker.  Including  a Chairman’s 
Guide  for  conducting  Public  Meetings  according  to  the 
best  Parliamentary  Forms.  By  Wm.  Pettinger.  Intro- 
duction by  the  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham.  Price  $1  50. 

HISTORY  op  a MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  and  its 
EFFECT  on  tub  ORGANIZATION  of  MEN  and 
ANIMALS.  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from  the 
seventeenth  French  edition.  Postpaid,  $2. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL  and  LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED.  Has  a very  large  circulation.  De- 
voted to  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psychol- 
ogy, Education,  Art,  Literature,  with  Measures  to  Re- 
form, Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind,  Physically,  Men- 
tally, and  Spiritually.  A first-class  Monthly  Magazine 
at  $3  a year ; with  Harper,  only  $5.  All  works  on 
“ Short-Hand”  supplied  by  8.  R.  Wells,  Publ’r.N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

VV.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Startling  Invention. 


LOCKE’S  PATENT 

SELF  IICHTINC 
GAS BURNER 


No  Electricity.  No  Friction,  fto  Matches. 
TURN  THE  KEY  AND  THE  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas-Fixtures  without  alteration. 
Samples  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

All  communications  addressed  to 

RICHARD  B.  LOCKE,  Secretary, 
Self-Liqiitino  Gas-Burner  Co.,  451  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted,  the  complete  herb- 
alist; or,  THE  PEOPLE  THEIR  OWN  PHY- 
SICIANS  BY  TILE  USE  OF  HERBAL  REMEDIES, 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  Family  Medical  Books 
(of  408  pages,  beautifully  illustrated)  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  public.  The  rapid  sale  of  this  book,  the 
large  commission  allowed,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
can  not  be  had  at  the  Bookstores , enable  a good  Agent 
to  make  easily  from  $10  to  $20  per  day.  Price  of  one 
book,  if  sent  by  mail,  $2.  Address,  for  full  particulars, 
the  Author  and  Publisher,  Dr.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN, 
19  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  Roorhaoii,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


INVISIBLE  INK,  for  Secret  Correspondence,  Pleas- 
ing Illusions,  and  Curious  Experiments;  the 
writing  with  which  will  remain  Invisible  until  by  a 
simple  application  every  word  distinctly  appears  in 
jet  Black  LeV — '| — t|  *—!J 


Children's  Carriages,  Patent  Swings,  Baby  Jumpers, 
a ropellors , Toys.  Lewis  P.  Tibbals,  473  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Anew  class  in  practical  phrenology 

is  forming.  For  Circular  with  full  particulars, 
address,  with  stamp,  Phrenological  Journal,  N.  Y. 


$101 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
” ’ ‘ ’ “"11s  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 


Holder  combined.  Sell  „ 

Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  SOc.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


All  the  Family  Sewing. 

BARTLETT’S  Reversible  SEWING  MACHINES 
are  the  cheapest  reliable  machines.  The  style  sold  at 
$25  00  will  do  all  the  family  sewing.  Send  stamp  for 
circulars,  or  examine  the  different  styles  at  the  Bartlett 
Machine  and  Needle  Depot,  509  Broadway,  New  York. 

BRIGGS’S  CURATIVE 

U Li  It  n.  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns  ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions  ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


DON’T  USE  DULL  SCISSORS.  JACOB’S  PAT- 
ENT SCISSORS  SHARPENER  is  still  unequaled 
as  a practical  sharpener  for  household  use.  Samples 
by  mall,  25  cents.  Liberal  inducements  to  Agents. 
Southwick  & Hastings,  Manufact’rs,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

APRIL,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ Th\ 
\ Co-man's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mulocr 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac. 


L loserver. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— . 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper's  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,”  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even * 
ingPost. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese,' 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  Intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.—  Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  1b  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazaii 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearlyj  or  qnar- 
terly,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  foi 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pie-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly',  or  Bazar 
will  find  ou  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  lie  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  give"-  , _ , 

In  remitting  bv  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pavable  to  the  order  of  Harpeb  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Lire; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Uarper'8  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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A DO Z. 


I PRINCE  Sc  CCS, 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 
ANiD  ME  LODEON  S. 

Forty  thousand  arenowia  use 

BUf  FALO.Nl^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WARDS 

CLOTH  LINED 

Paper  Collars 

**0  CUFFS. 

To  Be  Had  E verywhere. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


TUST  PUBLISHED,  by  arrangement  with 
J MR.  ROBERT  llONNER  : 

NORWOOD; 

A Tale  or  Village  Lite  in  New  England, 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

One  large  volume,  nearly  COO  pages.  Price  $1 50. 

This  famous  story,  which  was  so  widely  popular 
while  it  was  appearing  as  a serial,  has  already  achieved 
wonderful  success  in  hook  form.  Neakly  25,000 
Copies  were  ordered  lm  advance  of  its  Publication, 

A PREMIUM.— A copy  of  A'OR  WOOD  will  be  given  to 
each  new  subscriber  to  our  popular  Monthly , HOURS 
AT  HOME  ($3  per  annum). 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  and  sent,  postpaid,  to 
any  address,  upon  receipt  of  the  price,  $1  50. 

A liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  & CO., 

054  Broadway,  New  York. 


PATENT  OFFICES, 


0 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  arc- 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price ; can  be  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


ii'i'r 

broidery  and  Nee- 

dle-work  in  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Win.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


CHEAP  GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  &c.,  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Double-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warranted  Wrought  Iron, 
$9  00 ; Double-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warranted  Steel 
Twist,  $16  00;  Boys’  Single-Barrel  Shot  Guns,  warrant- 
ed Wrought  Iron,  $3  50 ; Men’s  Single-Barrel  Shot 
Guns,  Imitation  Twist,  $4  50 ; Smooth-Bore  Muskets, 
Brass  Mounted,  good  as  new,  warranted  to  shoot  Shot 
close,  and  kill  at  60  yards,  $2  00 ; Pocket  Revolvers, 
5-shooters,  for  Powder  ana  Ball,  new,  $9  00 ; Pocket 
Revolvers,  6-shooters,  and  100  Metal  Cartridges,  $10  00. 
Waterproof  Caps,  20c.  per  hundred ; Patch-cutters,  30c. 
Liberal  discount  to  dealers  and  clubs.  Cash  paid  for 
Spencer’s,  Henry’s  and  Sharp’s  Rifles,  and  Colt  Army 
or  Navy  Revolvers.  Remit  money  liy  Postal  Order  or 
Registered  Letter.  Agents  wanted  in  every  City  and 
Town  in  the  United  States  to  sell  three  useful  articles, 
used  by  every  body.  Send  stamp  for  circular,  terms,  &c. 
Address  J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  Great  Western  Gun  Works, 
179  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MACIC  CAS  LiCHTER, 

A patent  for  turning  on  and 

52.  LIGHTING  GAS. 


Manufactured  by  ^ — 

W.  T.  & J.  MERSEREAU,  " - 
62  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GAS-FIXTURE  DEALERS. 


DEAFNESS,  Catarrh,  Consumption,  etc.,  cured  by 
Inventor  of  Orgauic  Vibrator  for  Deafness.  Treat- 
ise sent  free.  Dr.  T.  II.  STILWELL,  198  Bleecker  St. 


Lead-Encased  Block  Tin  Pipe, 

©THE  ONLY  PIPE  YET  PRE- 
SENTED for  PUBLIC  USE  which 
combines  safety  to  health  with 

STRENGTH,  PLIANCY,  and  DURABILITY. 

It  is  cheater  and  stronger  than 
lead  pipe,  and  is  a sure  protection 
against  lead  poisoning.  Recom- 
mended by  Chemists,  Physicians, 
Water  Commissioners,  and  Practical 
Plnmbers.  Pamphlets  containing  information  sent 
free.  Address  THE  COLWELtS,  SHAW  & WIL- 
LARD MANUFACTURING  CO.,  No.  105  Beekman 
Street,  comer  of  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


A NEW  USE  FOR  INFANTS  IN  ARMS. 

Clara.  “Why,  Susie,  you’ll  never  get  a Seat;  the  Cars  are  crowded. 
Susie.  “O  yes,  I shall.  Don’t  you  see  I’ve  got  my  Ticket!” 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEIN  G BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  oconomy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers,  and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106 & 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Bavis  Collamore  & CoB, 

479  BROADWAY,  4 doors  below  Broome  Street. 

Ohina,  Glass,  Clocks, 
Bronzes,  Cutlery,  &c. 

Rogers,  Smith  & Co.’s  plated  goods.  Examine  our 
prices. 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  uauie,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  TIME 

By  using  the  improved 

SILVER’S  PATENT  BROOM. 

WARRANTED  the  CHEAPEST,  BEST,  and  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  BROOM  IN  AMERICA. 

Ml  It  is  adapted  to  City  or  Conn- 

f try  use.  The  Brush  is  so  elastic 

that  it  wears  twice  as  long  as  the 
I Aim  old-fashioned  tiedBroom.sweeps 
fl  / with  half  the  effort,  and  does  not 

wear  the  CarPet  one  fourth  as 
MTV  fast>  thus  saving  money  and  time. 

« 1 Hon.  Horace  Greeley  says;  “I 

M I Hi PREDICT  its  success." 
if  The  Patent  Brass  Metallic 

V parts,  which  last  a lifetime,  sent 

to  Farmers  (where  we  have  no 
Agents),  with  full  instructions  for  making  their  own 
Brooms,  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1  25. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  County.  Last 
year  350  Agents  were  selling  it,  making  from  $5  to  $10 
per  day.  With  the  Improved  SEAMLESS  BRASS 
CAP  and  WROUGHT-IRON  LOOP  it  is  perfect,  and 
at  OUR  REDUCED  PRICE  1000  active,  energetic 
men  can  do  as  well  this  year. 

The  Agent’s  complete  outfit  sent  by  Express  on  re- 
ceipt of  $2. 

Full  particulars  sent  free.  Address,  naming  your 
first,  second,  and  third  choice  of  Counties,  C.  A. 
CLEGG  & Co.,  207  Fulton  St.  (P.  O.  Box  5985),  N.  Y. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

A NEW  KNIFE 


iIJni^salNeiiralgiaj 


With  the  Union  Attachment  yon  can  Boil  Wa- 
ter, Make  Tea,  Boil  Eggs,  Warm  food,  &o.,  &c. , 
all  over  an  ordinary  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas  Burn- 
er. They  are  indispensable  in  Nursery  or  Sick- 
room. Sent  by  express,  securely  packed,  upon 
receipt  of  50c.  Extra  inducements  to  Agents  and 
the  Trade.  It#"  Send  for  Circular. 

TIFFT  & HOWARD,  206  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  Office, 

60  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  arc 
Magical. 
eccipt  o?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
ts;  Ax  do.,  ».5.00,  postage  2T  cts.;  twelve  do., 
i.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

& CO.,  120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


Sent  by  mail  on  re 
.00,  postage  6 cent 
(.00,  postage  4S  cts. 

TURNER ( 


UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway,  New  York, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

Fashionable  Furnishing  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  and  Under  Wear, 

For  Ladies. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


For  Moths.  New  size,  50c.  Druggists  have  it. 

THEOD.  S.  HARRIS,  Boston. 


\ Elegant, 

“fix  “IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
yl  HUNTING- 
y CASED 

WATCHES” 
(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
nse  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

f ether  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VU1LLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  enebgetic  Agents  on  a 
Salaby.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S. — A fall  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS’  WIVES. 


By  using  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE  WHITE 
ROCK  POTASH,  you  can  make  the  best  of  Soap,  and 
only  cost  two  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  made  as  easily  as  a loaf  of  bread. 

The  saving  in  one  year  would  buy  you  a new  dress. 
One  pound  of  White  Rock  Potash  will  make  fifteen 
pounds  of  Hard  Soap. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt's  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, grouud,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,''  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States"  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.”  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


THY 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Ti.ilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY. 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Sireet, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  Yoik. 


THE  BRUEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

NEW  CLOTH  PLATE 

for  the  WHEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE. 
By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop-Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stttch. 
Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

571  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  Biblical,  Theologic- 
al, and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  By  Drs.MoCuN- 
took  and  Strong.  A complete  Theological  Library, 
embracing  the  features  of  all  Biblical  and  Theological 
Cyclopaedias  extant. 

EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  canvass  for  this  valuable  work.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


FLUSHING  TREES. 

LAWN  and  STREET  TREES,  and  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS.  GRAPEVINES  at  low  rates  by  100  and 
1000.  ROSES,  on  their  own  roots,  of  the  best  sorts. 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 
For  Priced  Catalogues  of  these  and  general  Nnrsery 
Stock,  address  PARSONS  & CO.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  03  first  premiums  during  the  past  45  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  052  BROADWAY. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive ; Durable ; War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufactory,  No.  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STEREOPTIOONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 


POLLAK  & SON,  Manufacturers 
of  Meerschaum  goods,  27  John 
St.,  near  Nassau,  and  092  Broadway, 
near  4th  St.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


■AND  STAMPS  by  Mail.  Send  for  Circular. 
L Address  E.  S.  ZEVELY,  Cumberland,  Md. 


CHOICE  SEEDS,  Plants,  and  Trees.  Priced  Descrip- 
tive Catalogues  gratis.  Freight  paid  to  Boston  and 
New  York.  B.  M.Watson,  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


A priced  and  illustrated  Catalogue  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns,  and  over 
5000  slides  for  the  same,  sent  on  application. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

72S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


/GETTYSBURG  MEDICINAL  WATER  CURES 
vT  SCROFULA.  $1  per  bottle ; $9  per  dozen.  Dr. 
VAN  BUREN,  198  Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  Agent. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Broach ial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  coHviucc  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle  ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Upijam,  25  South  Eighth  St..  Philadn..  and  all  Druggists. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CIIROMOS  are 
facsimile  reproductions  of*oil  and  water-color 
paiutings  by  eminent  artists.  Ask  for  them  at  the 
Art  Stores.  Send  for  list  to 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


CAPITAL  only  is  required  to  commence  the 
very  profitable  business  of  STENCIL  CUT- 
Tools  and  Stock  of  the  best  quality,  and  all 
•y  information  furnished  by  M.  J.  METCALF 
101  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STARR  & MARCUS 
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-THE  MARINER'S  CHILDREN.” 

The  original  picture  from  which  our  engrav- 
ing on  the  preceding  page  is  taken  was  lately  dis- 
played in  the  Dudley  Gallery  Water-Color  Exhi- 
bition, London,  and  is  by  Lawrence  Duncan,  a 
son  of  the  well-known  English  painter  of  that 
name.  The  merit  of  the  picture  is  none  the 
less  because  modest  in  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  examination  which  it  deserves  will  reveal  a 
genuine,  unforced,  unvulgar  sympathy  with  its 
humble  subject,  accompanied  by  excellent  draw- 
ing. 

The  subject  itself  requires  no  comment  beyond 
our  engraving.  The  reader  may  construct  for 
himself  the  story  of  the  lonely  mariner  away — 
tin-  away  on  the  treacherous  sea,  so  calm,  so 
beautiful,  and  bright;  of  the  loving  wife  and 
nether,  now  busy,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbor- 
ing cottage  with  preparations  for  that  long- 
looked-for  return ; of  the  little  son,  the  pride 
of  the  family,  already  giving  indications  of  a 
bias  toward  his  father’s  adventurous  calling,  and 
who,  having  constructed  a toy  sailing-boat — a 
miracle  of  skill  — has  brought  his  elder  and 
younger  sister  down  to  the  beach  to  witness  his 
triumph  in  naval  architecture,  though  won  only 
on  a little  pool  left  by  the  ebbing  tide. 
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THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  PRESIDING. 

rpiIE  proceedings  in  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 
X Court  of  Impeachment  are  of  such  a char- 
acter as  to  inspire  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
final  judgment.  The  opening  speech  for  the 
Managers  by  General  Butler  was  a very  able 
presentation  of  the  case,  and  his  conduct  as 
Manager  has  shown  all  the  skill,  fertility,  and 
equipoise  tor  which  he  has  always  been  noted 
in  the  courts.  It  is  observable  that  partisan 
action  seems  to  be  thus  far  confined  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators.  They  usually  vote  through 
thick  and  thin  against  any  proposition  which  is 
favored  by  the  Managers,  and  opposed  by  the 
President’s  counsel.  The  Republican  Senators 
evidently  regard  reason  and  argument  as  well 
as  party  feeling.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  disposition  will  continue  to  the  end,  and 
the  result  will  be  a universal  conviction  that  the 
trial  has  been  in  every  respect  patient  and  fair. 

The  action  of  the  Chief  Justice  raised  a 
question  which  we  think  was  wisely  determined 
by  the  Senate.  As  President  of  the  Court  of  Im- 
peachment Judge  Chase  made  a ruling  which 
was  questioned  by  Senator  Drake,  of  Missouri, 
upon  the  ground  that  ns  President  he  had  no 
right  to  decide  any  but  ceremonial  questions, 
and  that  every  thing  affecting  the  trial  must  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate.  The 
< liief  Justice  was  sustained,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion was  again  raised  by  Senator  Sumner  it  was 
again  settled  in  the  same  manner.  The  con- 
el  asion  was  that  the  Chief  Justice  may  decide 
any  preliminary  point  subject,  of  course,  to  re- 
vision by  the  Senate  upon  the  appeal  of  any 
Senator. 

The  case  against  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Justice  was  stated  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Bout- 
well,  of  the  Managers.  He  urged  that  the 
Constitution  makes  the  Senate  the  sole  Court 
of  Impeachment,  and  that  the  Chief  Justice,  not 
being  a Senator,  could  have  no  voice.  If  he 
could,  he  might  by  a casting-vote  decide  ad- 
versely to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  by  vot- 
ing affirmatively  upon  a tie.  The  Constitution, 
in  making  him  President  of  the  Court,  did  not 
make  him  a member  of  it.  Mr.  Boutwell, 
with  all  the  Senators  who  differed  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  was  very  careful  to  express  his 
perfect  confidence  in  that  high  officer.  But  he 
said  that  the  Senate ‘was  now  making  prece- 
dents, and  must  regard  every  question  with 
strict  impersonality. 

But  the  conclusive  consideration  seems  to  us 
to  be,  that  in  making  the  Chief  Justice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  for  a particular  purpose,  the 
Constitution  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  a 
mere  figure-head,  but  that,  at  least,  he  should 
have  the  ordinary  powers  of  a presiding  officer. 
Ir  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Constitution  would 
bring  one  of  the  most  dignified  officers  in  the 
Government,  the  head  of  one  of  its  three  great 
departments,  into  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  upon  so  imposing  and  solemn  an  occa- 
sion as  the  impeachment,  and  possible  removal, 
of  the  Executive  head  of  the  Government,  as  a 
mere  cipher,  a ceremony,  a pageant.  The  Con- 
stitution, which  makes  the  Senate  the  sole  Court 
to  try  impeachment,  also  appoints  the  Chief 
Justice  for  that  occasion  its  President  — for 
that  august  occasion,  as  it  were,  an  ear -ojficio 
member.  His  presence  and  participation  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  two  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  at  the  trial  of  the  third;  and 
lie  alone  is  selected  from  the  Bench,  as  its  chief, 
as  a matter  of  convenience,  and  in  recognition 
• f the  manifest  propriety  that  the  Judiciary 
sliould  be  represented. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  this  interpretatiofi 
should  now  be  settled,  that  there  may  he  no 
doubt  hereafter.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a debat- 
able question.  The  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
pressly define  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Justice  as 
President.  The  Senate  should  therefore  give 
to  the  intention  of  the  Constitution  the  most 
generous  constructing  j dft!l,2?£?ifaBV ,or  al1.v 


reason  whatever  that  the  Chief  Justice  presid- 
ing should  be  merely  a cipher?  Is  any  peril 
reasonably  to  be  feared  from  the  vote  of  tlie 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  upon  such 
an  occasion  ? and  if  so,  does  not  that  fact  mor- 
ally incapacitate  him  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  customary  duties?  In  the  very  case 
supposed  by  Mr.  Boutwell  of  a tie  upon  a 
serious  point,  is  it  not  more  satisfactory  that 
there  should  be  a casting-vote  intrusted  to  an 
officer  who  is  beyond  suspicion  of  fear  or  favor, 
as  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution  the  Chief 
Justice  is?  Moreover,  if  with  the  view  of  his 
position  and  of  his  relation  to  the  Senate  ns  a 
Court  of  Impeachment  of  the  President,  which 
any  Chief  Justice  must  be  supposed  to  hold,  he 
should  decline  to  be  a mere  figure-head,  his  re- 
tirement dissolves  the  Court,  and  there  is  no 
.remedy  but  liis  own  impeachment.  Yet  is  it 
desirable  to  impeach  upon  such  grounds  ? Is 
it  not  wiser  to  allow  that  as  the  Constitution 
brings  the  Chief  Justice  into  the  Court  as 
President,  it  brings  him  with  the  usual  Presi- 
dential powers  ? 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
precedent  established  will  probably  remain. 
But,  whether  it  does  or  not,  we  protest  against 
a kind  of  hostility  toward  the  Chief  Justice 
which  arises  from  the  fact  that  his  opinion  upon 
this  subject  differs  from  that  of  some  of  the 
Senators.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  a Senator  and 
is  now  Chief  Justice,  and  has  studied  the  Con- 
stitution as  diligently  as  any  member  of  the 
Court  of  Impeachment.  His  opinion  upon  this 
point  is  a priori  peculiarly  valuable,  because  he 
is  peculiarly  interested  in  it,  and  has  undoubted- 
ly very  thoroughly  examined  it.  It  may  be 
supposed,  also,  that  he  has  the  advantage  of 
the  opinion  of  his  brethren  upon  the  Bench.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
wishes  for  any  unworthy  purpose  to  perplex  or 
prolong  the  proceedings ; or  that  any  view 
which  he  may  hold  of  the  political  expediency 
of  impeachment  will  more  injuriously  affect  his 
conduct  than  it  does  that  of  any  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s counsel.  Indeed,  we  are  very  confident 
that  the  Chief  Justice  is  not  likely,  bv  his  part 
in  this  trial,  to  lose  any  of  that  high  and  honor- 
able consideration  which  he  now  enjoys. 


LEGISLATIVE  CORRUPTION. 

There  is  not  a member  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  nor  any  other  citizen  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  charges  of  corruption  that  are 
incessantly  brought  against  the  Legislature. 
“A  very  able  lobby  agent,”  says  a writer  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  October,  18fiG, 
“who  has  been  in  the  business  many  years,  has 
given  us  an  inkling  of  the  mode  of  procedure. 
‘When  we  get  to  Albany,’  said  he,  ‘we  make 
out  our  lists,  and,  after  studying  them  and  com- 
paring notes,  we  classify  members,  and  make  an 
estimate  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  get  our 
bills  through.  Wefind  outabout  how  much  each 
man  expects,  and  who  is  running  him.  Then 
we  arrange  the  thing  in  New  York  with  certain 
people  whose  consent  is  necessary.  The  price 
of  a vote  ranges  from  fifty  dollars  to  five  hun- 
dred, unless  it  is  that  of  the  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee. He  wants  more,  because  he  has  to  ap- 
pear on  the  record  as  originating  the  measure.  ’ ” 
The  instance,  which  the  writer  mention.1*,  of 
benevolent  ladies  who  went  to  ask  legislative 
aid,  and  who  were  met  by  a demand  for  five 
thousand  dollars  as  a commission  upon  a grant 
of  twenty  thousand,  is  known  to  ns  also.  Mr. 
Thublow  Weed  says  that  “bribery  and  cor- 
ruption prevail  to  an  extent  greater  than  exist- 
ed in  the  worst  days  of  the  Parliament  in  En- 
gland.” There  is  not  a man  familiar  with  the 
Capitol,  or  even  occasionally  in  the  society  of 
such  persons,  who  does  not  know  the  most  ap- 
palling facts.  We  once  stood  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Assembly,  to  look  at  the  representatives 
of  New  York,  and  an  agent  who  was  “putting 
through”  a certain  project,  pulled  a handful  of 
bank-bills  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  exultingly, 
“ That  is  the  logic  for  legislators  !” 

These  things  are  notorious;  but  when  they 
were  suggested  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, Senator  Folger  indignantly  denied  the 
truth  of  all  such  assertions.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  spoke  with  warmth,  for  he  is  a most 
honored  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  sweep- 
ing charges  against  it  seemed  to  touch  his  own 
honor.  But  every  body  who  heard  him  listened 
with  incredulity  and  amazement,  for  they  knew 
the  venality  of  some  members  as  they  knew  the 
spotless  integrity  of  Senator  Folger.  And  who 
ought  to  be  so  anxious  and  eager  as  men  like 
Mr.  Folger  that  there  shall  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  charges?  If  it  be  true  that  the 
stories  are  slanders,  they  can  certainly  be  dis- 
proved to  a committee  of  the  Legislature  itself, 
which  may  be  supposed  at  least  lenient  to  its 
own  faults.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  any  stick 
investigation,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  made 
by  a committee  of  the  accused  body,  must  be 
frivolous  and  unsatisfactory,  the  reply  is,  that 
then  the  Legislature  consents  to  be  helplessly 
disgraced  by  an  aspersion  universally  believed, 
and  refuses  even  to  attempt  to  show  its  inno- 
cence. If  the  Legislature  distrusts  a committee 
of  its  own  members,  let  it  call  upon  the  authori- 
ties to  prosecute  any  member  against  whom  suf- 
ficient information  may  lie.  But,  in  the  name 
of  decency  and  public  honor,  let  it  do  any  thing 
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rather  than  resolve  to  do  nothing,  and  to  insist 
that  its  self-respect  imposes  contemptuous  dis- 
regard of  these  reports.  Personally  members 
muy  treat  every  slander  with  scorn;  but  when 
there  are  sworn  statements  that  vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  directly  to  corrupt  legis- 
lation, it  is  not  a personal  matter.  It  is  a huge 
public  scandal,  and  they  injure  the  fair  fame  of 
the  State,  and  degrade  popular  government  it- 
self when  they  stand  upon  a false  dignity  and 
sneer  at  investigation  as  an  insult. 


THE  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  THE 
PRESIDENT. 

The  case  of  the  Managers  of  the  House 
against  the  President,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
stated,  has  been  conducted  with  great  skill. 
The  chain  of  evidence  is  continuous:  nor  has  it 
been  broken,  or  in  any  degree  weakened,  by 
the  onsets  in  cross-examination  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s counsel.  Those  gentlemen,  or  most  of 
them,  are  very  eminent  lawyers.  The  ability 
of  Mr.  Stanbery  has  been  manifested  to  the 
country  while  he  was  Attorney-General.  Judge 
Curtis  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  jurists  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Evarts  is  also  a very  distinguished  lawyer — a 
man  of  remarkably  clear,  alert,  and  incisive 
mind.  The  other  gentlemen  of  the  President’s 
counsel,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Groesbeck,  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  trial  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  by  the  Managers. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  upon  all 
points  susceptible  of  proof  by  evidence  the  Man- 
agers have  justified  their  articles ; and  it  was  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  tact  of  General  But- 
ler that  he  reserved  to  the  last  one  of  his 
strongest  points,  and  somewhat  surprised  and 
annoyed  his  antagonists  when  he  produced  it. 
This  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Creecy,  Ap- 
pointment-Clerk of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  autograph  letter  of  the  President  to 
Secretary  M'Culloch  last  August,  notifying 
him  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  in 
pursuance  of  the  Tennre-of-Office  Act,  thereby 
shaming  his  own  assertion  that  he  had  acted 
“under  the  Constitution,’’  and  without  recog- 
nizing the  law  in  question.  Indeed,  General 
Bi  tleh  has  unquestionably  had  the  best  of  the 
week’s  work.  Only  one  serious  effort  of  liis 
has  been  baffled  by  the  President’s  counsel ; 
and  Mr.  Evarts 's  occasional  caustic  manner 
has  not  in  the  least  disturbed  the  vast  imperturb- 
ability of  the  practical  advocate. 

The  case  for  the  Managers,  notwithstanding 
the  array  of  articles,  was  really  very  simple. 
The  most  of  it  is  of  course  already  familiar,  for 
all  the  transactions  have  been  public.  That 
there  is  a Tenure-of-Ofiice  law  prescribing  the 
conditions  under  which  certain  officers,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War,  are  to  be  removed, 
is  not  denied.  That  Mr.  Stanton  was  peremp- 
torily removed  by  the  President  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  is  in  evidence.  That  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  having  been  previously  reinstated 
by  the  President  ns  Adjutant-General,  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  is 
proved.  That  General  Thomas  signed  him- 
self as  such,  and  attempted  to  exercise  the  du- 
ties of  the  office ; that  he  declared  his  intention 
to  obtain  possession  by  force  if  resisted,  and 
that  he  stated  his  failure  to  do  so  was  in  eonse-  ) 
quence  of  the  legal  action  of  Mr.  Stanton,  is  • 
also  proved.  It  is  established  further  that  the  j 
President  Officially  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  law  by  confessedly  acting  under  its  an-  ! 
thority,  while  he  declared  that  lie  did  not  rec- 
ognize it  as  binding ; that  in  September,  after 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  last  summer, 
the  President  called  General  Emory  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  District,  and 
upon  his  arrival  to  assume  command  had  a de- 
tailed conversation  in  regard  to  the  available 
military  force  there ; that  upon  the  day  of  the 
attempted  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  the  Presi- 
dent sent  for  General  Emory  and  asked  him 
again  about  the  troops  and  w hat  changes  had 
been  made ; that  when  the  General  proceeded 
to  explain  the  movements  of  regiments  the 
President  said  he  referred  to  other  changes 
made  within  a day  or  two,  to  which  the  Gen- 
eral replied  that  he  knew  of  none,  and  that  as 
all  orders  must  by  law  pass  through  the  hands 
of  General  Grant,  if  any  new  ones  had  been  J 
issued,  he  should  of  course  be  aware  of  them  ; 
that  the  President  seemed  surprised,  and  when 
the  General  showed  him  the  order  directing  all 
orders  for  the  army  to  pass  through  General 
Grant,  the  President  said  it  was  in  derogation 
of  his  constitutional  rights  as  Cominander-in- 
Cliief,  to  which  General  Emory  replied  that 
the  officers  of  the  army  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  obey  the  order,  which  was  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Congress.  It  is  further 
proved  that  the  expressions  ascribed  to  the 
President  in  the  speeches  during  his  Western 
trip  were  actually  used  by  him. 

The  attempt  of  the  Managers  to  show,  in  far- 
tlier  proof  of  conspiracy,  by  the  testimony  of  j 
Mr.  Chandler,  that  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  late  | 
Private  Secretary  of  the  President,  was  made  i 
by  him  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  ! 
order  that  the  money  of  the  Government  might 
be  obtained  by  the  President  for  his  purposes,  j 
was  overruled  by  the  Senate.:  the  ground  of  i 
its  action  being  understood  to  be  that  the  evi-  ( 
deuce  would  open  too  wide  and  irrelevant  a 1 


range  of  inquiry.  This  was  the  only  apparent- 
ly important  point  not  made  by  the  Managers, 
and  this  was  not  essential.  They  closed  tlie 
case  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and 
the  'Senate  then  adjourned  until  the  following 
Thursday  to  give  the  President’s  counsel  mi 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  fully,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  not  call  a great 
many  witnesses. 

The  case  is  thus  brought  to  the  exact  point 
which  we  have  before  indicated  as  tlie  one 
upon  which  the  force  of  the  President’s  counsel 
was  most  likely  to  be  concentrated.  Conceding 
the  facts  claimed  and  substantially  proved,  that 
the  law  was  regularly  enacted,  and  that  it  for- 
bade the  removal  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  certain  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  tlie  approval  of  the  Senate  ; con- 
ceding that  Mr  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  War, 
aftd  was  removed  by  the  President  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  Senate — then  the  question  arises, 
was  Mr.  Stanton  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
by  President  Johnson?  If  lie  were,  the  law 
has  been  violated.  If  he  were  not,  the  law  does 
I not  touch  tlie  case.  The  position  taken  by  tlie 
Managers  is  revealed  by  a little  remark  of  Mr. 
Wilson  when  he  offered  the  first  evidence  for 
the  prosecution.  After  putting  in  tlie  com- 
mission of  Mr.  Stanton,  signed  by  President 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  it  was  the  only 
commission  the  Managers  proposed  to  prove, 
and  that  commission,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Managers,  made  Mr.  Stanton  Secretary  of 
War.  The  battle  will  be  joined  just  at  this 
point.  We  will  not  anticipate  the  arguments, 
but  the  rule  of  common-sense  is  plainly  with 
the  Managers.  If  a man  holds  ar  appointed 
office  ami  the  appointing  power  5*  changed,  but 
the  new  power  directs  him  to  remain,  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear  that  he  is  reappointed. 
This  is  a subject,  however,  upon  which  there 
may  be  the  utmost  refinement  of  legal  subtlety, 
of  which  we  shall  doubtless  have  a notable  ex- 
hibition. 

Should  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  be  maintained  by  the  Manngers,  and 
lie  be  judged  to  stand  within  the  operation  of 
the  law,  it  is  possible  that  the  President’s  coun- 
sel may  try  to  show  that  there  was  no  improper 
intention  in  its  violation  by  the  President.  AYc 
doubt  if  the  utmost  skill  can  do  this,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  the  evidence  that  he  had 
already  recognized  its  validity.  And  even  could 
it  be  done — even  were  it  conceded  that  he  had 
always  refused  to  acknowledge  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law,  yet  the  violation  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  a law  regularly  enacted  and  not  declared 
invalid  by  any  court,  is  tlie  substitution  of  the 
President’s  will  for  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
intention  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact.  The 
President  is  not  charged  with  what  is  generally 
called  a crime,  but  with  a high  misdemeanor  in 
the  discharge  of  political  functions.  Slionld  lie 
be  removed,  he  will  not  subsequently  be  pursued 
with  a criminal  prosecution,  as  the  Constitution 
authorizes  when  a crime  otherwise  punishable 
lias  been  committed.  Indeed  the  case  is  very 
simple,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Seward  had 
already  asked  the  people  of  the  United  States 
whether  they  would  have  Mr.  Johnson  for  king; 
and  we  presume  that  the  Senate  will  answer  in 
‘heir  name — “Decidedly  not.’’ 


FELLOW-CITIZENS  AT  THE 
FRONT. 

The  Montgomery  Mail , in  alluding  to  a late 
article  in  the  Weekly  upon  ufi'airs  in  Alabama, 
describes  11s  as  basely  slandering  the  South, 
and  eveiy  week  picturing  horrible  lies  to  in- 
flame weak  minds.  It  then  demands  whom 
we  mean  when  we  speak  of  our  “faithful  fel- 
low-citizens in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  who  are 
now  1 at  the  front  ?’  ” It  proceeds : 

“Arc  they  the  7S,000  registered  Southern  men,  the 
fiOOO  Northern  men  who  have  come  among  ns  since 
tlie  war,  aud  the  10,000  negroes  who  stood  by  us  at 
the  late  election,  making  in  all  100,000  men,  not  In- 
cluding the  20,000  good  men  who  were  denied  regis- 
tration : or  arc  his  fellow-citizens  none  but  the  00,000 
deluded  negroes  who  voted  for  the  infamous  Consti- 
tution and  the  1000  white  candidates  for  office 

It  is  not  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
The  political  battle  which  is  now  engaged  in 
Alabama  and  elsewhere  is  to  determine  the 
policy  of  reconstruction.  Upon  one  side,  both 
here  in  New  York  and  there  in  Alabama , arc 
those  who  believe  that,  as  there  is  no  authority 
under  the  circumstances  that  can  initiate  civil 
government  in  Alabama  but  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
its  own  security  by  not  confiding  the  political 
power  in  the  State  entirely  to  those  who  say, 
with  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor , “We  have  no 
particular  love  of  country  now.”  Those  who 
hold  this  view  of  reconstruction,  whether  white 
or  black,  we  call  our  “ faithful”  fellow-citizens, 
because  they  are  faithful  to  the  principles  of 
the  Government  aud  to  common -sense,  and 
because  they  have  proved  their  fidelity  during 
i he  war  by  resisting  the  rebellion.  And  when 
any  of  these  citizens  live  in  a State  where  their 
views  or  their  color  or  their  fidelity  to  the 
Union  and  National  Government  during  the 
war  make  them  peculiarly  odious  to  a great 
multitude  of  their  neighbors,  so  that  they  are 
incessantly  denounced  and  injured  in  their  busi- 
ness, imd-ip,  tUiigf IjtqC  personal  injnry  except 
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for  the  presence  of  United  States  soldiers,  we  | 
call  them  our  fellow-citizens  at  the  front. 

There  are  others  who  insist  that  the  political 
power  in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  shall  be  at 
once  committed  to  those  whose  feelings  are 
fairly  expressed  by  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor.  It 
is  a party  which  hates  and  ridicules  the  freed- 
inen;  a party  of  which  the  Southern  leaders 
were  the  chief  conspirators  in  the  rebellion,  and 
whose  Northern  leaders  did  what  they  could  to 
perplex  and  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  save  itself;  a 
party  whose  adherents  in  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States  fiercely  pursue  with  ribaldry 
and  hostility  men  who  were  known  not  to  fa- 
vor the  rebellion  during  the  war,  and  who  ap- 
prove the  policy  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  now  that  the  war  is  ended ; a party 
which  in  Alabama  sneers  bitterly  at  the  idea  of 
the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen  before  the  laws  ; 
and  which,  by  every  kind  of  insult  to  those 
whom  it  calls  Yankees,  fosters  a malignant  ha- 
tred of  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
party  which  secretly  honors  Wilkes  Booth, 
and  one  of  whose  organs  in  Alabama  as  lately 
as  the  25th  of  March  frankly  urges  assassina- 
tion. “ The  people  about  Hickman’s,”  it  says, 

“ are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  rid- 
ding the  community  of  political  skunks  ; and 
some  of  the  young  men  were  so  well  pleased 
with  our  account  of  the  ‘ doings’  of  the  ‘ Ku- 
Klux  Klans’  elsewhere,  that  they  avowed  their 
purpose  to  at  once  form  themselves  into  a com- 
pany of  these  hyperbolical  ghosts.  So,  ere  long, 
we  expect  to  hear  that  the  nigger-vicegerent 
Stephens  and  the  cotton -thief  Davenport, 
besides  many  other  notorious  scalawags,  are 
disposed  of  by  lynch  law  in  a manner  agree- 
able to  their  crimes.  ” 

It  may  be  very  natural  for  baffled  ruffians  to 
print  such  stuff,  but  its  effect  upon  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  minds  is  very  calculable.  And 
those  who  think  and  talk  thus,  wherever  they 
live  and  of  whatever  color  they  may  be,  we  do 
not  call  our  faithful  fellow-citizens.  They  are 
unfaithful  to  human-nature,  to  civilization,  to 
the  American  principle,  and  to  the  hope  of  na- 
tional pacification.  We  assure  the  Montgom  • 
ery  Mail  that  we  have  not  the  least  hostility  to 
any  section  of  the  country,  nor  to  any  class  of 
the  population.  How  the  great  question  will 
be  settled  no  man  can  say ; hut  we  can  equally 
assure  the  Mail  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  will  never  abandon  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
they  arc  probably  two-fifths  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, to  those  whose  feeling  toward  them  is  ex- 
pressed by  such  a paragraph  as  we  have  quoted 
and  by  the  following.  We  do  uot  say  that  all 
“Conservatives”  would  express  themselves  in 
so  absurd  and  vulgar  a manner,  but  tho  animus 
of  this  paragraph  is  the  animus  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  every  “Conservative”  Convention  yet  I 
held  in  the  Southern  States. 

“A  BURNING  SHAME! 

“It  Is  a fact  that  the  agent  for  Frecdmen  in  this  j 
city— Mr.  Blair— has  received  orders  from  Head-quar-  I 
terg  to  issue  rations  to  all  of  those  worthless  negroes  j 
whA  were  discharged  from  service  by  their  employers  i 
on  account  of  voting  for  the  putrid  Constitution,  j 
AVhat  better  evidence  of  the  ntter  cormptness  of  the 
miserable  party  now  in  power  over  the  South  conld  be 
adduced  1 In  the  history  of  demagogy  nothing  has 
ever  transpired  approximat  ing  in  infamy  this  military 
order ! The  poor  whites  of  the  country  are  to  be  tax- 
ed—bled  of  all  their  little  earnings— in  order  to  bitten 
the  vagabondish  negroes,  who  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  their  worst  enemies,  by  avowing  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  measures  conflicting  with  every  interest 
of  the  white  men ! Think  of  this,  white  men,  mul 
abandon  at  once  the  foul  scheme  set  on  foot  by  raw  I 
Yankees,  Southern  deserters,  and  stinking  niggers ! j 
• Touch  uot,  taste  not,  handle  not  S’ " 


CONNECTICUT. 


The  Democrats  have  secured  a Governor 
for  a year  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Republicans 
a United  States  Senator  for  six  years.  It  is 
not  a result  by  which  any  true  Republican  will 
be  very  much  grieved  ; and  the  gain  of  a Sen- 
ator shows  that,  tho  great  mass  of  the  citizens 
outside  the  great  centres  of  the  more  ignorant 
part  of  the  population  are  still  ns  true  as  they 
ever  were  to  the  sound  principles  of  the  Govern- 


ment. 

The  city  of  New  Haven  is  the  chief  mill  at 
which  immigrants  are  made  voters  in  Connecti- 
cut, as  the  city  of  New  York  is  in  this  State ; 
and  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  tho  seat  of  the 
Democratic  majority  here,  so  New  Haven  gives 
the  majority  for  Mr.  English  in  Connecticut. 
The  result,  which  is  called  a great  Democratic 
victory,  is  thus  explained.  The  verdict  of  the 
intelligent  voters  in  the  State  is  recorded  in  the 
election  of  a Legislature  that  will  send  a stanch 
and  true  friend  of  national  restoration  upon  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  equal  rights. 

Senator  Dixon,  who  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  who 
early  joined  the  fortunes  of  President  Johnson, 
and  has  since  zealously  co-operated  with  the 
Democrats  in  the  endeavor  to  commit  the 
Southern  States  to  the  political  control  of  the 
late  rebels,  will  now  be  forbidden  by  Connecti- 
cut to  serve  her  any  longer.  No  one  has  the 
least  right  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  polit- 
ical action ; but  the  end  of  his  public  career 
shows  how  utterly  he  ha3  misrepresented  the 

intelligent  opinion  o|)bji|$|4ged  by 


We  had  hoped  that  all  our  candidates  would 
he  elected.  But  the  result  is  liny  thing  but  dis- 
heartening, and  next  November  the  same  con- 
viction which  has  now  secured  a Senator  will 
unquestionably  give  the  State  to  a President 
of  the  same  principles. 


NATIONALISM. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  one  of  our  profonnd- 
est  students  of  political  philosophy  and  history, 
makes  the  following  concise  and  admirable 
statement  of  the  political  development  of  the 
present  epoch,  of  which  our  own  recent  circum- 
stances and  our  immediate  situation  are  a strik- 
ing illustration.  Dr.  Lieber  calls  it  “ a frag- 
ment,” but  it  is  really  a summary : 

“ As  the  City-State  was  the  normal  type  of  free  com- 
munities in  antiquity,  and  as  the  Feudal  System  was 
one  of  the  normal  types  of  government  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  is  the  National  Polity  the  normal  type  of  our 
own  epoch ; not  indeed  Centralism. 

“ Large  nations  have  been  formed  out  of  the  frag- 
mentary peoples  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  England 
alone  dating  the  blessing  of  a national  polity  over  a 
thousand  years  back ; others  are  in  the  act  of  form- 
ing ; others,  already  existing,  are  carrying  ont  more 
distinctly  or  establishing  more  firmly  the  national  ele- 
ments of  their  polities.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  existence  of  many  nations  deeply  influences  our 
civilization,  the  present  period  will  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Period.  It  began  plainly  when  so  many  other 
great  things  began— in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
but  the  process  of  Nationalization  concerning  the  lan- 
guages and  the  literature  of  the  different  countries 
commenced  at  an  earlier  time. 

“ The  three  main  characteristics  of  the  political  de- 
velopment which  mark  the  modern  epoch,  are : 

“ The  National  Polity; 

“ The  general  endeavor  to  define  more  clearly,  and 
to  extend  more  widely,  Human  Rights  and  Civil  Lib- 
erty; 

“And  the  decree  which  has  gone  forth  that  many 
Leading  Nations  shall  flourish  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  plainly  distinguished  from  one  another,  yet 
striving  together,  with  one  Public  Opiniou,  under  the 
protection  of  one  Law  of  Nations  and  in  the  bonds  of 
one  common  moving  Civilization.  • 

“The  Universal  Monarchy,  whether  purely  political 
or  conpled  with  the  papacy  ; a single  Leading  Nation  ; 
Confederacies  of  petty  sovereigns;  a civilization  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  or  one  portion  of  the  globe— all  these 
are  obsolete,  insufficient  for  the  demands  ol  advanced 
civilization ; and  attempts  at  their  renewal  are  ruin- 
ous. 

“In  ancient  times  one  people  always  swayed  and 
led.  Hence  the  simplicity  of  chronologic  tables  pre- 
senting the  events  of  that  time  ; and  all  ancient  States 
were  short-lived.  Once  declining  they  never  recover- 
ed. Their  course  was  that  of  the  projectile,  ascend 
iiig— a maximum— a precipitate  descent,  and  no  more 
rising.  Modern  nations  are  long-lived,  and  possess 
recuperative  energy,  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity. 
They  could  neither  he  the  one,  nor  possess  the  other 
without  national  existence  and  comprehensive  poli- 
ties, and  without  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  we  know  it 
how,  which  is  the  manly  idea  of  Self-Government  ap- 
plied to  a number  of  independent  nations  in  close  re- 
.r.tion  with  one  another. 

“ The  civilized  nations  have  come  to  form  a com- 
munity nnder  the  restraint  and  protection  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  which  rules  vigore  dieino — they  draw  the 
chariot  of  civilization  abreast  as  the  ancient  steeds 
drew  the  car  of  victory." 


STATE  AID  TO  PRIVATE 
INTERESTS. 

In  tho  late  Constitutional  Convention  of  this 
State  the  Finance  Committee  reported  a prohi- 
bition of  all  grants  of  money  or  credit  to  any 
individual,  corporation,  or  association,  except 
for  educational  and  charitable  purposes.  The 
proposition  led  to  a very  long  and  lively  de- 
bate, which  was  renewed  at  every  opportunity, 
and  it  was  finally  modified  to  the  form  in  which 
it  now  stands  in  the  proposed  Constitution. 
“ The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  given  or 
Loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  association.”  This,  of  coarse,  allows 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  whose  opera- 
tion the  Legislature  has  lately  offered  nn  illus- 
tration. The  Assembly,  by  a vote  of  74  to  35, 
has  given  some  $800,000  “ to  provide  for  the 
completion,”  “to  facilitate  the  construction,” 
and  “to  aid  in  the  construction”  of  four  rail- 
roads. 

The  general  argument  of  the  friends  of  this 
system  of  State  aid  is,  that  it  develops  the  un- 
settled and  remoter  parts  of  the  State,  opens 
areas  of  industry  for  the  advantage  of  the  State, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  State.  In  short,  they  insist  that  it  is 
money  loaned  by  the  State  for  its  own  benefit. 
In  the  Convention  ther  friends  of  this  policy  also 
warmly  declared  that  the  adverse  arguments 
were  precisely  those  that  were  urged  against  the 
project  of  the  Erie  Canal ; and  had  they  pre- 
vailed then  how  lamentable  it  would  have  been 
for  the  State!  Moreover  it  was  unfair,  they 
insisted,  for  those  whose  neighborhoods  had  en- 
joyed all  the  benefits  of  the  generous  policy 
now  to  depress  with  their  visionary  theories 
those  parts  of  the  State  which  had  had  no  such 
advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  build  railroads  ; that  it  was 
not  a capitalist  nor  a speculator,  but  had  cer- 
tain very  precisely  defiued  functions  limited  to 
securing  justice  among  the  citizens  and  equal 
freedom  of  individual  action.  It  was  further 
urged  that  even  if  it  should  be  granted  that  the 
State  might  use  its  money  for  any  such  im- 
provement it  should  only  be  upon  condition 


that  it  actually  controlled  the  enterprise  ; but  in 
the  cases  contemplated  it  is  money  of  the  State 
given  to  individuals — in  other  words,  money 
taken  from  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Be- 
sides this,  the  great  general  principle  was  in- 
voked, that  if  an  enterprise  of  the  kind  be  real- 
ly profitable  it  will  be  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  but  if  not  profitable  private  persons 
have  no  right  to  entangle  the  State  in  losses. 

The  general  argument  of  the  opponents  of 
State  aid  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  failed  finally  to  determine  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  also  which  have  great  weight. 
The  system  inevitably  leads  to  what  is  called 
log-rolling,  or  you-tickle-me-and-Fll-tickle-you 
legislation.  If  Tom  will  vote  for  Ned’s  railroad 
grant,  Ned  will  vote*for  Tom’s.  This  is  a peril 
indeed  to  which  all  legislation  is  exposed,  but 
it  is  peculiarly  threatening  when  the  immense 
interests  of  corporations  are  involved.  So  with 
bribery.  Railroad  companies  can  afford  to  pay 
enormous  sums  of  money  to  achieve  such  ob- 
jects, and  they  are  reported  sometimes  as  actu- 
ally paying  them ! Indeed  the  intrigues  to  se- 
cure grants  of  money  from  the  State  for  any 
private  purpose  whatever  are  the  chief  sources 
of  legislative  comiption.  A shrewd  Republican 
member,  according  to  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, who  has  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  Assembly  with  its  Democratic  majori- 
ty, which  came  in  with  such  lofty  protestations 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  declared  that  for 
a reasonable  compensation  he  would  agree  to 
get  through  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  aid  the  farmers  of 
the  State  in  raising  high-tailed  Shanghai  roost- 
ers! We  are  sorry  that  the  Convention  did 
not  reach  a different  conclusion.  There  are 
cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  operation  of  a strin- 
gent rule  is  very  hard,  but  if  there  must  be  a 
rule  expressed,  as  in  a written  Constitution,  it 
should  be  founded  upon  experience  and  reason, 
both  of  which  point  to  a prohibition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  refusal  of  tho 
Convention  to  hold  a close  hand  upon  the  State 
treasury  should  have  emboldened  the  Legisla- 
ture, even  at  this  time  when  the  most  rigid 
economy  is  essential,  to  be  generous  with  the 
public  money.  Indeed  it  is  as  easy  to  be  lavish 
of  other  people’s  money  as  it  is  to  be  resigned 
to  their  misfortunes.  So  evidently  thinks  the 
Governor,  who  has  vetoed  the  grant  of  $250,000 
to  the  Whitehall  and  Plattsburgh  Rond. 


A WORD  TO  THE  “OBFUSCATED.” 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  of  a phrase 
of  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens’s  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  was  acting  “outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.” Senator  Dixon  in  his  speech  defending 
the  Johnsonian  policy,  which  he  seems  to  con- 
sider constitutional  notwithstanding  its  Presi- 
dential dictation  of  the  conditions  of  voting 
in  States,  quotes  the  letter  in  which  the  ex- 
pression first  occurs.  Mr.  Stevens,  who,  al- 
though he  has  few  followers  in  many  of  his 
opinions,  is  always  fully  able  to  explain  them 
beyond  misunderstanding,  lately  stated  in  the 
House  what  he  meant  by  the  words  which  have 
become  so  noted.  In  speaking  of  the  admis- 
sion of  West  Virginia  he  said : 

“ I voted  tor  the  admission  of  that  State.  But  I was 
not  going  to  make  either  a fool  or  a knave  of  myself, 
and  to  say  that  I voted  for  it  muler  the  Constitution, 
or  that  I did  not  know  what  I was  voting  for.  I held 
then  as  I hold  now,  that  having  conquered. that  terri- 
tory from  another  power,  a power  recognized  as  an 
independent  belligerent  by  all  the  sovereign  nations 
of  the  earth,  by  ourselves  as  well  as  others,  we  had  a 
right  to  treat  it  as  such,  and  to  take  it  in  or  keep  it 
out  as  we  pleased.  I said  then  that  the  Constitution 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  I would  inform  my 
learned  friends  from  the  bnshes  [laughter]  that  while 
I speak  of  being  outside  of  the  Constitution,  I do  not 
mean  that  the  Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  law 
of  nations.  It  does  recognize  the  law  oi  nations,  and 
the  law  of  nations  recognizes  the  right  of  the  conqner- 
iug  power  to  do  with  conquered  territory  just  as  it 
pleases.  trust  I shall  hear  nothing  more  after  this 
explanation  from  my  most  obfuscated  friends  who 
have  often  seemed  so  ignorant  of  what  I meant  or  of 
what  they  were  talking  about.  [Laughter.]’- 


GENERAL  GRANT  AND  CALUMNY. 

The  preference  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for 
Chief  Justice  Chase  ns  a Presidential  candi- 
date has  been  more  than  once  warmly  declared 
by  that  journal.  But  we  protest  against  its 
late  assault  upon  General  Grant,  who  is  also 
very  likely  to  be  proposed  as  a candidate.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  not  intended  as  an  assault,  but 
whatever  the  intention,  it  was  the  gravest  as- 
persion of  the  General,  an  insult  to  the  Senate, 
and  could  have  no  other  than  a most  damaging 
influence  upon  the  Tribune's  own  party. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  im- 
peached, and  the  Senate,  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity is  sitting  as  the  court  to  judge  him,  when 
the  Tribune,  in  a double-leaded  paragraph  at 
the  head  of  its  columns,  prints  these  extraordi- 
nary words : 

“We  have  assurances  from  Washington  that  Gener- 
al Grant  finds  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a 
soldier  to  announce  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  peace  of  the  country  is  the  success  of  the 
pending  Impeachment  trial.  He  feels  that  national 
security  demands  the  removal  of  the  PresidenL  If 
the  trial  should  fail,  the  people  can  only  expect  more 
assumptions  of  power,  and  a more  determined  resist- 


ance to  law.  When  the  General  of  our  Annies  enter- 
tains this,  conviction  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Senate.  The  loyal  nation  demands  the 
President’s  removal.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  Tribune  thinks  it  to  he 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  do  what  the  General 
of  the  army  thinks  ought  to  he  done,  and  rep- 
resents the  General  ns  formally  and  publicly 
announcing  his  opinion  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  govern  itself  accordingly  ! 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  inerad- 
icable hold  which  General  Grant  has  upon  the 
respect  and  perfect  confidence  of  his  country- 
men than  the  fact  that  every  man  instinctively 
knew  that  he  had  authorized  no  such  statement; 
and  that  while  he  has  an  equal  right  to  his  opin- 
ions with  every  other  citizen,  and  may  very 
probably  have  said  what  the  best  men  in  the 
country  think,  yet  that  it  was  under  the  sacred 
safeguard  of  private  conversation,  and  conld 
have  been  publicly  reported  to  influence  Sen- 
atorial action  only  by  stupidity  or  malice. 


WHICH  IS  WHICH? 

A serious  friend  insists  that  the  celebrated 
difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle- 
dee  was  nevermore  significantly  illustrated  than 
at  a late  feast  of  the  Americus  Club  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  Mr.  William  M.  Tweed,  when, 
according  to  the  report,  “The  Club  then  sat 
down  to  supper,  the  Vice-President  taking  the 
head  of  the  table,  with  Mr.  Tweed  on  the  right, 
and  Mr.  T.  Weed  on  the  left.” 


MARSHALL’S  GRANT. 

Mu.  William  E.  Marshall,  whose  portrait 
of  Lincoln  was  so  faithful  and  remarkable,  and 
whose  engraving  of  Stuart’s  Washington  is  so 
masterly,  has  just  finished  a portrait  of  General 
Grant,  which  he  has  also  engraved.  The  fine 
character  of  the  head,  and  the  expression  of  the 
face,  in  which  a predominant  truthfulness  is  so 
marked  and  winning,  are  reproduced  with  a force 
and  fidelity  that  will  necessarily  make  it  the  stand- 
ard portrait  of  the  General.  It  is  a very  satis- 
factoiy  head,  and  will  take  its  place  in  the  gallery 
of  portraits  of  eminent  Americans  as  among  tho 
most  characteristic  for  that  sagacity,  intelligence, 
tenacity,  modesty,  and  moderation  which  are  the 
best  qualities  of  our  best  men. 


LITERARY. 

“ The  Public  Ledger  Building”  is  the  title  of  a 
unique  and  handsome  little  volume  containing  a 
full  and  graphic  account,  with  illustrations,  of  tho 
great  building  lately  erected  in  Philadelphia  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  the  proprietor  of  the 
journal  so  called.  It  also  contains  accurate  re- 
ports of  the  pleasant  speeches  delivered  at  the 
opening,  and  a history  of  the  famous  banquet 
that  followed  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  to  which 
many  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons,  especially 
of  tiic  guild  of  letters,  in  the  country  w ere  invit- 
ed. The  responses  of  those  wlio  could  not  attend 
make  a very  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  The 
festival  was  a w orthy  commemoration  of  the  skill, 
enterprise,  industry,  and  consequent  success  of  the 
eminent  publisher. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Tiik  election  in  Rhode  Island  on  April  1 resulted  in 
favor  of  General  Burnside  and  the  rest  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  by  an  increased  majority  of  about  450o. 

The  election  in  Connecticut,  on  April  6,  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  English,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
for  Governor.  The  Legislature  is  Republican. 

The  defeat  of  the  Michigan  Constitution,  in  which 
negro  suffrage  is  embodied,  is  probable  though  not 
positive. 

The  Democrats  carried  the  cities  of  Columbus  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas, in  the  municipal  elections  of  April  6.  The  Re- 
publicans carried  Toledo  and  Dayton,  Ohio ; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  and  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on  the  same 
day. 

General  Meade  has  issued  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Ku-Klnx  Klan  and  other  incendiary  organiza- 
tions in  his  military  district.  Newspaper  publishers 
who  print  the  mystic  warnings  of  the  Klan  are  to  he 
tnedby  military  commissions. 

The  April  statement  of  the  national  debt  shows  n 


A terrible  accident  occurred  in  the  Diamond  coal 
works  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  on  March  31.  Bv  the 
breaking  of  a portion  of  the  hoisting  machinery  seven- 
teen men  were  precipitated  down  a shaft  one  hundred 
and  eightv-five  feet,  eleven  of  them  being  instantly 
killed.  Another  one  subsequently  died,  ana  two  more 
were  fatally  injured. 

General  Schofleid  has  appointed  Henry  H.  Wells,  of 
Alexandria,  late  a General  in  the  Federal  army,  to  he 
Governor  of  Virginia,  in  place  of  Pierpoint,  whose  term 
expired  in  January  last,  and  who  has  held  over  until 
this  time  for  wfant  of  a successor. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tun  new  naturalization  treaty  with  Germany,  which 
recognizes  the  American  citizenship  of  all  German  em- 
igrants. was  ratified  by  the  North  German  Parliament 
on  April  2. 

General  Flores,  President  of  Uruguay,  was  mur- 
dered at  Montevideo  on  February  8 by  some  mem- 
ber of  a riotous  battalion  of  troops  commanded  by 
the  President’s  son.  General  Lorenzo  Battle,  Minis- 
ter of  War,  was  elected  to  sncceed  General  Flores. 

A division  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Irish  Church  question  was  had  at  three  o’clock  a.m.  on 
April  4,  and  resulted  iu  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Dis- 
raeli. No  more  excited  scene  has  been  witnessed  for 
years  in  the  English  Parliament.  The  vote  was  on 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  disenctow- 
ment  of  the  branch  of  the  State  Church  of  England 
in  Ireland,  and  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
1 — -ity.  The-  resolutions  have  in  view  an  appeal  to 
— r Majesty  to  put  an  end  to  the  Church  of  Eugland 
organization-  in  Ireland,  and  its  adoption  at  once 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL.  f 

Our  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  great  trial  now  going  on  / 
at  Washington,  embrace  portraits  of  three  of  the  President’s  J \ 
counsel ; the  Senate  in  Consultation  in  the  Ladies’  Parlor,  / ; . 

adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber ; and  a View  of  the  Ladies’  ' 

The  counsel  of  the  President  consist  of  Messrs.  Henry  ' - // 

Stanbery,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  William  M.  Evarts, 

T.  A.  R.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Groksbeck,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  been  added  since  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  in  place 

of  Judge  Black,  who  declined  to  serve.  Mr.  Stanbery’s  HENRY  STANBERY,  OF  OHIO.— [Phot,  my  Beady  & Co.,  Washington.] 
early  career  was  confined  to  Ohio,  and  little  was  known  of 
him  until  his  appointment  as  Attorney-General  by  President  John- 
son. His  success  in  that  position  was  not  groat,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  his  opinions  were  marked  more  by  partisan 
feeling  than  legal  ability.  He  resigned  his  position  as  Attorney- 
General  to  defend  the  President. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  a native  and  resident  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
has  filled  several  legal  positions ; and  he  has  much  local  reputa- 
tion as  a lawyer. 

Mr.  Evarts,  who  is  doubtless  the  ablest  lawyer  retained  on  the 
President’s  side,  has  never  held  political  office,  but  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  not  without  political  aspirations ; and,  as  an  orator, 
scholar,  and  public  character  generally,  has  been  in  a quiet  way 
an  influential  and  powerful  member  of  the  Republican  party, 
though  not  a popular  one  with  the  masses.  He  was  at  one  time 
au  aspirant  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  from  New  York. 


The  opening  speech  on  the  part  of  the  Managers  was  made 
by  General  B.  F.  Butler  on  October  30.  He  very  learnedly 
discussed  the  right  of  the  Senate  as  at  present  constituted  to 
try  the  impeachment ; the  right  of  Senator  Wade  to  partici- 
pate ; and  quoted  largely  from  the  precedents.  On  the  same 
day  documentary  evidence  was  introduced  intended  to  an- 
swer any  plea  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  President,  but  Vice- 
President,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  trial  by  the  Senate  as 
organized,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  existing  term.  The  first  of  these  docu- 
ments was  the  certified  oath  of  office  taken  by  Mr.  John- 
son to  “faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States.”  Subsequently  witnesses  were  examined 
to  prove  that  the  President  had  signed  commissions  altered  from 
the  old  printed  form  in  order  that  they  might  conform  to  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  thereby  recognizing  its  validity.  It  was 
also  shown  by  several  witnesses  that  General  Thomas,  after  being 
refused  possession  of  the  War  Office,  announced  his  intention  to 
take  possession  by  force.  A large  number  of  witnesses,  princi- 
pally reporters,  were  examined,  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  of  the  President,  made  in  1866.  It  was 
shown  that  one  of  these,  which  was  most  abusive  of  Congress,  was 
corrected  before  going  to  the  printers  by  the  President’s  private 
secretary.  The  President  in  his  answer  to  the  charges  says  that 
he  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  indefinitely  as  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  in  compliance  with  any  requirements  of  the  Ten- 
ure-of-Office Bill,  thereby  recognizing  its  validity.  In  refutation 
of  this  the  Managers  introduced  a letter  from  the  President  noti- 
fying Secretary  M‘Culloch  of  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  very  Act. 


He  was  also  an  aspirant  and  a formidable  rival  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Chase  for  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  United  States.  So  that, 
although  he  is  neither  an  ex-judge,  nor  even  an  “ honorable,”  he 
attracts  deserved  attention  from  his  generally  Iiigh  position  and  his 
especial  eminence  as  a great  criminal  lawyer.  In  person  he  is 
thin,  wiry,  and  cadaverous.  He  has  a clear,  sharp,  ringing  voice, 
though  it  is  not  powerful  or  musical.  His  action  is  sparing  but 
effective.  In  making  his  points  he  is  lucid,  precise,  and  cogent, 
seldom  rhetorical  or  ornamental.  He  has  an  easy,  colloquial  way ; 
he  is  never  in  haste,  and  never  hesitates.  He  is  an  excellent  ex- 
tempore speaker,  a sound  commercial  lawyer,  and  an  advocate  of 
great  genius  and  resource. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  have 
presented  a more  brilliant  appearance  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years.  The  most  lovely  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  of  Washington  have  been  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  gal- 
lery devoted  to  them  has  presented  the  appearance  of  our  sketch. 


[Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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an  accomplice  among  the  persons  in  Mr.  Lnker’s 
employment,  and  that  they  knew  the  Moonstone 
to  be  in  Mr.  Luker’s  house?  Very  well.  What 
follows?  Mr.  Luker  feels  alarmed  (and  with 
good  reason)  for  the  safety  of  the  jewel  which  he 
has  got  in  pledge.  He  lodges  it  privately  (under 
a general  description)  in  his  bankers’  strong- 
room. Wonderfully  clever  of  him ; but  the  In- 
dians are  just  as  clever  on  their  side.  They  have 
their  suspicions  that  the  Diamond  is  being  shift- 
ed from  one  place  to  another ; and  they  hit  on 
a singularly  bold  and  complete  way  of  clearing 
those  suspicions  up.  Whom  do  they  seize  and 
search  ? Not  Mr.  Luker  only — which  would  be 
intelligible  enough — but  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite 
as  well.  Why?  Mr.  Ablewhite’s  explanation 
is,  that  they  acted  on  blind  suspicion,  after  seeing 
him  accidentally  speaking  to  Mr.  Luker.  Ab- 
surd ! Half  a dozen  other  people  spoke  to  Mr. 
Luker  that  morning.  Why  were  they  not  fol- 
lowed home  too,  and  decoyed  into  the  trap? 
No ! no ! The  plain  inference  is,  that  Mr. 
Ablewhite  had  his  private  interest  in  the  Moon- 
stone as  well  as  Mr.  Luker,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  so  uncertain  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the 
disposal  of  the  jewel  that  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  search  them  both.  Public  opinion 
says  that,  Miss  Clack.  And  public  opinion,  on 
this  occasion,  is  not  easily  refuted.” 

He  said  those  last  words  looking  so  wonder- 
fully wise  in  his  own  worldly  conceit  that  I real- 
ly (to  my  shame  be  it  spoken)  could  not  resist 
leading  him  on  a little  farther  still  before  I over- 
whelmed him  with  the  truth. 

“I  don’t  presume  to  argue  with  a clever  law- 
yer like  you,”  I said.  “But  is  it  quite  fair,  Sir, 
to  Mr.  Ablewhite  to  pass  over  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  London  police-officer  who  investigated 
this  case  ? Not  the  shadow  of  a suspicion  rested 
on  any  body  but  Miss  Verinder,  in  the  mind  of 
Sergeant  Cuff.  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Miss  Clack,  that 
you  agree  with  the  Sergeant?” 

“ I judge  nobody,  Sir,  and  I offer  no  opinion.” 

“And  I commit  both  those  enormities,  ma’am. 
I judge  the  Sergeant  to  have  been  utterly  wrong ; 
and  I offer  the  opinion  that,  if  he  had  known 
Rachel’s  character  as  I know  it,  he  would  have 
suspected  every  body  in  the  house  before  he  sus- 
pected her.  I admit  that  she  has  her  faults — she 
is  secret,  and  self-willed ; odd,  and  wild,  and  un- 
like other  girls  of  her  age.  But  true  as  steel, 
and  high-minded  and  generous  to  a fault.  If 
the  plainest  evidence  in  the  world  pointed  one 
way,  and  if  nothing  but  Rachel’s  word  of  honor 
pointed  the  other,  I would  take  her  word  before 
the  evidence,  lawyer  as  I am  ! Strong  language, 
Miss  Clack  ; but  I mean  it.” 

“Would  you  object  to  illustrate  your  meaning, 
Mr.  Bruff,  so  that  I may  be  sure  I understand 
it  ? Suppose  you  found  Miss  Verinder  quite  un- 
accountably interested  in  what  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Ablewhite  and  Mr.  Luker?  Suppose  she 
asked  the  strangest  questions  about. this  dread- 
ful scandal,  and  displayed  the  most  ungovern- 
able agitation  when  she  found  out  the  turn  it 
was  taking  ?” 

“Suppose  any  thing  you  please,  Miss  Clack, 
it  wouldn’t  shake  my  belief  in  Rachel  Verinder 
by  a hair’s-breadth.” 

“ She  is  so  absolutely  to  be  relied  on  as  that?” 

“So  absolutely  to  be  relied  on  as  that.” 

“Then  permit  me  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Bruff, 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  was  in  this  house 
not  two  hours  since,  and  that  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  all  concern  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
Moonstone  was  proclaimed  bv  Miss  Verinder 
herself,  in  the  strongest  language  I ever  heard 
used  by  a young  lady  in  my  life.  ” 

I enjoyed  the  triumph — the  unholy  triumph, 
I fear,  I must  admit — of  seeing  Mr.  Bruff  utter- 
ly confounded  and  overthrown  by  a few  plain 
words  from  Me.  He  started  to  his  feet  and 
stared  at  me  in  silence.  I kept  my  seat,  undis- 
turbed, and  related  the  whole  scene  exactly  as  it 


To  reveal  the  contents  of  my  precious  bag  to 
such  a person  as  this  would  have  been  simply  to 
invite  an  outburst  of  profanity.  I lowered  my- 
self to  his  own  worldly  level  and  mentioned  my 
business  in  the  house. 

‘ ‘ My  aunt  has  informed  me  that  she  is  about 
to  sign  her  Will,”  I answered.  ‘ ‘ She  has  been 
so  good  as  to  ask  me  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses.  ” 

“Ay?  ay?  Well,  Miss  Clack,  you  will  do. 
You  are  over  twenty-one,  and  you  have  not  the 
slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  Lady  Verinder’s 
Will.” 

Not  the  slightest  pecuniary  interest  in  Lady 
Verinder’s  Will.  Oh,  how  thankful  I felt  when 
I heard  that!  If  my  aunt, possessed  of  thou- 
sands, had  remembered  poor  Me,  to  whom  five 
pounds  is  an  object — if  my  name  had  appeared 
in  the  Will,  with  a little  comforting  legacy  at- 
tached to  it — my  enemies  might  have  doubted 
the  motive  which  had  loaded  me  with  the  choic- 
est treasures  of  my  library,  and  had  drawn  upon 
my  failing  resources  for  the  prodigal  expenses 
of  a cab.  Not  the  crudest  scoffer  of  them  all 
could  doubt  now.  Much  better  as  it  was ! Oh, 
surely,  surely,  much  better  as  it  was ! 

I was  aroused  from  these  consoling  reflections 
by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bruff.  My  meditative  si- 
lence appeared  to  weigh  upon  the  spirits  of  this 
worldling,  and  to  force  him,  as  it  were,  into  talk- 
ing to  me  against  his  own  will. 

“Well,  Miss  Clack,  what’s  the  last  news  in 
the  charitable  circles  ? How  is  your  friend  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite,  after  the  mauling  he  got 
from  the  rogues  in  Northumberland  Street? 
F-  1 .'  they’re  telling  a pretty  story  about  that 
cb.  able  gentleman  at  my  club  !” 

1 had  passed  over  the  manner  in  which  this 
person  had  remarked  that  I was  more  than  twen- 
ty-one, and  that  I had  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
my  aunt’s  Will.  But  the  tone  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  dear  Mr.  Godfrey  was  too  much  for  my 
forbearance.  Feeling  bound,  after  what  had 
passed  in  my  presence  that  afternoon,  to  assert 
the  innocence  of  my  admirable  friend,  whenever 
I found  it  called  in  question — I own  to  having 
also  felt  bound  to  include  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  righteous  purpose  a stinging  castigation 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bruff. 

“ I live  very  much  out  of  the  world,”  I said ; 
“and  I don’t  possess  the  advantage,  Sir,  of  be- 
longing to  a club.  But  I happen  to  know  the 
story  to  which  you  allude ; and  I also  know  that 
a viler  falsehood  than  that  story  never  was  told.  ” 

“Yes,  yes.  Miss  Clack — you  believe  in  your 
friend.  Natural  enough.  Mr.  Godfrey  Able- 
white  won’t  find  the  world  in  general  quite  so 
easy  to  convince  as  a committee  of  charitable  la- 
dies. Appearances  are  dead  against  him.  He 
was  in  the  house  when  the  Diamond  was  lost. 
And  he  was  the  first  person  in  the  house  to  go 
to  London  afterward.  Those  are  ugly  circum- 
stances, ma’am,  viewed  by  the  light  of  later 
events.” 

I ought,  I know,  to  have  set  him  right  before 
he  went  any  farther.  I ought  to  have  told  him 
that  he  was  speaking  in  ignorance  of  a testimo- 
ny to  Mr.  Godfrey’s  innocence,  offered  by  the 
only  person  who  was  undeniably  competent  to 
speak  from  a positive  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
Alas ! the  temptation  to  lead  the  lawyer  artfully 
on  to  his  own  discomfiture  was  too  much  for  me. 
I asked  what  he  meant  by  “later  events” — with 
an  appearance  of  the  utmost  innocence. 

“By  later  events,  Miss  Clack,  I mean  events 
in  which  the  Indians  are  concerned,”  proceeded 
Mr.  Bruff',  getting  more  and  more  superior  to 
poor  Me  the  longer  he  went  on.  “ What  do  the 
Indians  do  the  moment  they  are  let  out  of  the 
prison  at  Frizinghall  ? They  go  straight  to  Lon- 
don and  fix  on  Mr.  Luker.  What  does  Mr. 
Luker  say  when  he  first  applies  to  the  magis- 
*retes  for  protection  ? He  owns  to  suspecting  a 
workman  in  his  establishment  of  collu- 
sio..  V Indians.  Can  there  be  plainer 

moral  e\  k.  . far,  that  the  rogues  had  found 


that  the  precious  clerical  friends  on  whom  I could 
rely  were  to  be  counted,  not  by  ones  or  twos,  but 
by  tens  and  twenties ! I took  my  aunt  in  my 
arms — my  overflowing  tenderness  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  now  with  any  thing  less  than  an  em- 
brace. “Oh!”  I said  to  her,  fervently,  “the 
indescribable  interest  with  which  you  inspire  me ! 
Oh ! the  good  I mean  to  do  you,  dear,  before  we 
part!”  After  another  word  or  two  of  earnest 
prefatory  warning,  I gave  her  her  choice  of  three 
precious’  friends,  all  plying  the  work  of  mercy 
from  morning  to  night  in  her  own  neighborhood ; 
all  equally  inexhaustible  in  exhortation ; all  af- 
fectionately ready  to  exercise  their  gifts  at  a word 
from  i ne.  Alas ! the  result  was  far  from  encour- 
aging. Poor  Lady  Verinder  looked  puzzled  and 
frightened,  and  met  every  thing  I could  say  to 
her  with  the  purely  worldly  objection  that  she 
was  not  strong  enough  to  face  strangers.  I yield- 
ed— for  the  moment  only,  of  course.  My  large 
experience  (as  Reader  and  Visitor,  under  not 
less,  first  and  last,  than  fourteen  beloved  clerical 
friends)  informed  me  that  this  was  another  case 
for  preparation  by  books.  I possessed  a little  li- 
brary of  works,  all  suitable  to  the  present  emergen- 
cy, all  calculated  to  arouse,  convince,  prepare,  en- 
lighten, and  fortify  my  aunt.  “You  will  read, 
dear,  won’t  you?”  I said,  in  my  most  winning 
way.  “You  will  read,  if  I bring  you  my  own 
precious  books?  Turned  down  at  all  the  right 
places,  aunt.  And  marked  in  penci1  where  you 
are  to  stop  and  ask  yourself,  ‘ Does  this  apply  to 
me  ?’  ” Even  that  simple  appeal — st  absolutely 
heathenizing  is  the  influence  of  the  world — ap- 
peared to  startle  my  aunt.  She  said,  “I  will  do 
what  I can,  Drusilla,  to  please  you,’  with  a look 
of  surprise,  which  was  at  once  instructive  and 
terrible  to  see.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost. 
The  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  informed  me  that 
I had  just  time  to  hurry  home,  to  provide  my- 
self with  a first  series  of  selected  readings  (say  a 
dozen  only),  and  to  return  in  time  to  meet  the 
lawyer,  and  witness  Lady  Verinder’s  Will.  Prom- 
ising faithfully  to  be  back  by  five  o’clock,  I left 
the  house  on  my  errand  of  mercy. 

When  no  interests  but  my  own  are  involved, 
I am  humbly  content  to  get  from  place  to  place 
by  the  omnibus.  Permit  me  to  give  an  idea  of 
my  devotion  to  my  aunt’s  interests  by  recording 
that,  on  tills  occasion,  I committed  the  prodigality 
of  taking  a cab. 

I drove  home,  selected  and  marked  my  first 
series  of  readings,  and  drove  back  to  Montagu 
Square  with  a dozen  works  in  a carpet-bag,  the 
like  of  which,  I firmly  believe,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  I paid  the  cabman  exactly  his  fare. 
He  received  it  with  an  oath ; upon  which  I in- 
stantly gave  him  a tract.  If  1 had  presented  a 
pistol  at  his  head  this  abandoned  wretch  could 
hardly  have  exhibited  greater  consternation.  He 
jumped  up  on  his  box,  and,  with  profane  excla- 
mations of  dismay,  drove  off  furiously.  Quite 
useless,  I am  happy  to  say!  I sowed  the  good 
seed,  in  spite  of  him,  by  throwing  a second  tract 
in  at  the  window  of  the  cab. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Consideration  for  poor  Lady  Verinder  for- 
bade me  even  to  hint  that  I had  guessed  the  mel- 
ancholy truth  before  she  opened  her  lips.  I wait- 
ed her  pleasure  in  silence ; and,  having  privately 
arranged  to  say  a few  sustaining  words  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  felt  prepared  for  any 
duty  that  could  claim  me,  no  matter  how  pain- 
ful it  might  be. 

“ I have  been  seriously  ill,  Drusilla,  for  some 
time  past,”  my  aunt  began.  “And  strange  to 
say,  without  knowing  it  myself.  ” 

I thought  of  the  thousands  on  thousands  of 
perishing  human  creatures  who  were  all  at  that 
moment  spiritually  ill,  without  knowing  it  them- 
selves. And  I greatly  feared  that  my  poor  aunt 
might  be  one  of  the  number.  “Yes,  dear,”  I 
said,  sadly.  “Yes.” 

“ I brought  Rachel  to  London,  as  you  know, 
for  medical  advice,”  she  went  on.  “I  thought 
it  right  to  consult  two  doctors.” 

Two  doctors ! And,  oh  me  (in  Rachel’s  state), 
not  one  clergyman ! “Yes,  dear?”  I said  once 
more.  “Yes?” 

“ One  of  the  two  medical  men,”  proceeded  my 
aunt,  “was  a stranger  to  me.  The  other  had 
been  an  old  friend  of  my  husband’s,  and  had  al- 
ways felt  a sincere  interest  in  me  for  my  husband’s 
sake.  After  prescribing  for  Rachel,  he  said  he 
wished  to  speak  to  me  privately  in  another  room. 
I expected,  of  course,  to  receive  some  special  di- 
rections for  the  management  of  my  daughter’s 
health.  To  my  surprise,  he  took  me  gravely  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  ‘ I have  been  looking  at  you, 
Lady  Verinder,  with  a professional  as  well  as  a 
personal  interest.  You  are,  I am  afraid,  far  more 
urgently  in  need  of  medical  advice  than  your 
daughter.  ’ He  put  some  questions  to  me  which 
I was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  lightly  enough, 
until  I observed  that  my  answers  distressed  him. 
It  ended  in  his  making  an  appointment  to  come 
and  see  me,  accompanied  by  a medical  friend, 
on  the  next  day,  at  an  hour  when  Rachel  would 
not  be  at  home.  The  result  of  that  visit — most 
kindly  and  gently  conveyed  to  me — satisfied  both 
the  physicians  that  there  had  been  precious  time 
lost  which  could  never  be  regained,  and  that  my 
case  had  now  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
art.  For  more  than  two  years  I have  been  suf- 
fering under  an  insidious  form  of  heart  disease, 
which,  without  any  symptoms  to  alarm  me,  has, 
by  little  and  little,  fatally  broken  me  down.  I 
may  live  for  some  months,  or  I may  die  before 
another  day  has  passed  over  my  head — the  doc- 
tors can  not,  and  dare  not,  speak  more  positively 
than  this.  It  would  be  vain  to  sav,  my  dear, 
that  I have  not  had  some  miserable  moments 
since  my  real  situation  has  been  made  known  to 
me.  But  I am  more  resigned  than  I was,  and 
I am  doing  my  best  to  set  my  worldly  affairs  in 
order.  My  one  great  anxiety  is  that  Rachel 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  If 
she  knew  it,  she  would  at  once  attribute  my 
broken  health  to  anxiety  about  the  Diamond, 
and  would  reproach  herself  bitterly,  poor  child, 
for  what  is  in  no  sense  her  fault.  Both  the 
doctors  agree  that  the  mischief  began  two,  if  not 
three  years  since.  I am  sure  you  will  keep  my 
secret,  Drusilla — for  I am  sure  I see  sincere  sor- 
row and  sympathy  for  me  in  your  face.  ” 

Sorrow  and  sympathy!  Oh,  what  Fagan  emo- 
tions to  expect  from  a Christian  Englishwoman 
anchored  firmly  on  her  faith ! 

Little  did  my  poor  aunt  imagine  what  a gush 
of  devout  thankfulness  thrilled  through  me  as 
she  approached  the  close  of  her  melancholy  story. 
Here  was  a career  of  usefulness  opened  before 
me ! Here  was  a beloved  relative  and  perishing 
fellow-creature,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  change, 
Utterly  unprepared  ; and  led,  providentially  led, 
to  reveal  her  situation  tq.Me  ^ .Hpwcan  I de- 
scribe the  joy  with  WfisH  -I)  rWkJfembered 


The  servant  who  answered  the  door — not  the 
person  with  the  cap-ribbons,  to  my  great  relief, 
but  the  footman — informed  me  that  the  doctor 
had  called,  and  was  still  shut  up  with  Lady  Ve- 
rinder. Mr.  Bruff',  the  lawyer,  had  arrived  a 
minute  since,  and  was  waiting  in  the  library. 
I was  shown  into  the  library  to  wait  too. 

Mr.  Bruff  looked  surprised  to  see  me.  He  is 
the  family  solicitor,  and  we  had  met  more  than 
once,  on  previous  occasions,  under  Lady  Verin- 
der’s roof.  A man,  I grieve  to  say,  grown  old 
and  grizzled  in  the  service  of  the  world.  A man 
who,  in  his  hours  of  business,  was  the  chosen 
prophet  of  Law  and  Mammon ; and  who,  in 
his  hours  of  leisure,  was  equally  capable  of  read- 
ing a novel  and  of  tearing  up  a tract. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  come  to  stay  here,  Miss  Clack  ?” 
he  asked,  with  a look  at  my  carpet-bag. 
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had  occurred.  “And  wliat  do  you  say  about 
Mr.  A hie  white  now t"  I asked,  with  the  utmost 
possible  gentleness,  as  soon  as  I had  done. 

“ If  Rachel  has  testified  to  his  innocence,  Miss 
Clack,  I don’t  scruple  to  say  that  I believe  in  his 
innocence  as  firmly  as  you  do.  I have  been  mis- 
led by  appearances,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  I will  make  the  best  atonement  I can,  by 
publicly  contradicting  the  scandal  which  has  as- 
sailed your  friend  wherever  I meet  with  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  you  have  opened 
the  full  fire  of  your  batteries  on  me  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I les^st  expected  it.  Yon  would  have 
done  great  things  in  my  profession,  ma’am,  if 
you  had  happened  to  be  a man.” 

With  those  words  he  turned  away  from  me, 
and  began  walking  irritably  up  and  down  the 
room. 

I could  see  plainly  that  the  new  light  I had 
thrown  on  the  subject  had  greatly  surprised  and 
disturbed  him.  Certain  expressions  dropped  from 
his  lips  as  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts,  which  suggested  to  my  mind 
the  abominable  view  that  he  had  hitherto  taken 
of  the  mystery  of  the  lost  Moonstone.  He  had 
not  scrupled  to  suspect  dear  Mr.  Godfrey  of  the 
infamy  of  taking  the  Diamond,  and  to  attribute 
Rachel’s  conduct  to  a generous  resolution  to  con- 
ceal the  crime.  On  Miss  Verinder’s  own  author- 
ity— a perfectly  unassailable  authority,  as  you  are 
aware,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Bruff— that  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  was  now  shown 
to  be  utterly  wrong.  The  j»erplexity  into  which 
I had  plunged  this  high  legal  authority  was  so 
overwhelming  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  conceal 
it  from  notice.  “What  a case!”  I heard  him 
say  to  himself,  stopping  at  the  window  in  his 
walk,  and  drumming  on  the  glass  with  his  fin- 
gers. ‘ • It  not  only  defies  explanation,  it's  even 
beyond  conjecture!” 

There  was  nothing  in  those  words  which  made 
any  reply  at  all  needful  on  my  part — and  yet  I 
answered  them ! It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
I should  not  have  been  able  to  let  Mr.  Bruff  alone, 
even  now'.  It  seems  almost  beyond  mere  mortal 
perversity  that  I should  have  discovered,  in  what 
he  had  just  said,  a new  opportunity  of  makiug 
myself  personally  disagreeable  to  him.  But — 
ah,  my  friends ! nothing  is  beyond  mortal  ]>er- 
versity ; and  any  thing  is  credible  when  our  fall- 
en natures  get  the  better  of  us ! 

“ Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your  reflections,” 
I said  to  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Bruff.  “But 
surely  there  is  a conjecture  to  make  which  has 
not  occurred  to  us  yet  ?” 

“ Maybe,  Miss  Clack.  I own  I don’t  know 
what  it  is.” 

“ Before  I was  so  fortunate,  Sir,  as  to  con- 
vince you  of  Mr.  Ablewhite’s  innocence,  you  men- 
tioned it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  susi>ectiiig  him 
that  he  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  'when  the 
Diamond  was  lost.  Permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  was  also  in  the  house 
at  the  time  when  the  Diamond  wras  lost.” 

The  old  worldling  left  the  window,  took  a 
chair  exactly  opposite  to  mine,  and  looked  at 
me  steadily,  with  a hard  and  vicious  smile. 

“You  are  not  so  good  a lawyer,  Miss  Clack,” 
he  remarked,  in  a meditative  manner,  “as  I 
supposed.  You  don’t  know'  how  to  let  well 
alone.” 

“ I am  afraid  I fail  to  follow  you,  Mr.  Bruff,” 
I said,  modestly. 

“It  won’t  do,  Miss  Clack — it  really  won’t  do 
a second  time.  Franklin  Blake  is  a prime  favor- 
ite of  mine,  as  you  are  well  aware.  But  that 
doesn’t  matter.  I’ll  adopt  your  view,  on  this 
occasion,  before  you  have  time  to  turn  round  on 
me.  You’re  quite  right,  ma'am.  I have  suspect- 
ed Mr.  Ablewhite,  on  grounds  which  abstract- 
edly justify  suspecting  Mr.  Blake  too.  Very- 
good — let’s  suspect  him  together.  It’s  quite  in 
his  character,  we  will  say,  to  be  capable  of  steal- 
ing the  Moonstone.  The  only  question  is,  wheth- 
er it  was  his  interest  to  do  it.” 

“Mr.  Franklin  Blake’s  debts,”  I remarked, 
“are  matters  of  family-  notoriety.” 

“And  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite’s  debts  have 
not  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  yet. 
Quite  true.  But  there  happen  to  be  two  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  your  theory,  Miss  Cluck. 
I manage  Franklin  Blake’s  affairs,  and  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  the  vast  majority  of  his  credit- 
ors (knowing  his  father  to  be  a rich  man)  arc 
quite  content  to  charge  interest  on  their  debts, 
and  tp  wait  for  their  money.  There  is  the  first 
difficulty — which  is  tough  enough.  You  will  find 
the  second  tougher  still.  I have  it  on  the  author- 
ity of  Lady  Verinder  herself,  that  her  daughter 
was  ready  to  marry  Franklin  Blake,  before  that 
infernal  Indian  Diamond  disappeared  from  the 
house.  She  had  drawn  him  on  and  put  him  off 
again,  with  th.e  coquetry  of  a young  girl.  But 
she  had  confessed  to  her  mother  that  she  loved 
cousin  Franklin,  and  her  mother  had  trusted 
cousin  Franklin  with  the  secret.  So  there  he 
was,  Miss  Clack,  with  his  creditors  content  to 
wait,  and  with  the  certain  prospect  before  him 
of  marrying  an  heiress.  By  all  means  consider 
him  a scoundrel;  but  tell  me,  if  you  please,  why 
he  should  steal  the  Moonstone  ?” 

“ The  human  heart  is  unsearchable,”  I said 
gently.  “ Who  is  to  fathom  it  ?” 

“Brother  words,  ma’am — though  he  hadn't 
the  shadow  of  a reason  for  taking  the  Diamond 
— he  might  have  taken  it,  nevertheless,  through 
natural  depravity.  Very  well.  Say  ho  did. 
Why  the  devil — ?” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bruff.  If  I hear  the 
devil  referred  to  in  that  manner,  I must  leave 
the  room.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Clack — I’ll  be  more 
careful  in  my  choice  of  language  for  the  future. 
All  I meant  to  ask  w-as  this.  Why— even  sup- 
posing he  did  take  the  Diamond — should  Frank- 
lin Blake  make  imself  the  most  prominent  per- 
son in  the  house,  iii  trying  to  recover  it  ? You 
may  tell  me  he  cuUi^tlBIBfiltD^Sivert  sus- 


picion from  himself.  I answer  that  he  had  no 
need  to  divert  suspicion — because  nobody  sus- 
pected him.  lie  first  steals  the  Moonstone  (with- 
out the  slightest  reason)  through  natural  deprav- 
ity ; and  he  then  acts  a part,  in  relation  to  the 
loss  of  the  jewel,  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  to  act,  and  which  leads  to  his  mortally 
offending  the  young  lady  who  would  otherwise 
have  married  him.  That  is  the  monstrous  prop- 
osition which  you  are  driven  to  assert,  if  you 
attempt  to  associate  the  disappearance  of  the 
Moonstone  with  Franklin  Blake.  No,  no,  Miss 
Clack ! After  what  has  passed  here  to-day,  be- 
tween us  tw-o,  the  dead-lock  in  this  case  is  com- 
plete. Rachel’s  ow'n  innocence  is  (as  her  mo- 
ther knows,  and  as  I know)  beyond  a doubt. 
Mr.  Ablewhite’s  innocence  is  equally  certain — 
or  Rachel  would  never  have  testified  to  it.  And 
Franklin  Blake’s  innocence,  as  you  have  just  seen, 
unanswerably  asserts  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  morally  certain  of  all  these  things.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  sure  that  some- 
body lias  brought  the  Moonstone  to  London,  and 
that  Mr.  Ltiker,  or  his  banker,  is  in  private  pos- 
session of  it  at  this  moment.  What  is  the  use  of 
my  experience,  what  is  the  use  of  any  person’s  ex- 
perience, in  such  a case  as  that  ? it  baffles  me ; 
it  baffles  you ; it  baffles  every  body.  ” 

No — not  every  body.  It  had  not  baffled  Ser- 
geant Cuff.  I was  about  to  mention  this  with 
all  possible  mildness,  and  with  every  necessary 
protest  against  being  supposed  to  cast  a slur  upon 
Rachel — when  the  servant  came  in  to  say  that 
the  doctor  had  gone,  and  that  my  aunt  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  us. 

This  stopped  the  discussion.  Mr.  Bruff  col- 
lected his  papers,  looking  a little  exhausted  by 
the  demands  w hich  our  conversation  had  imiue 
on  him.  I took  up  my  bag-full  of  precious  pub- 
lications, feeling  as  if  I could  have  gone  on  talk- 
ing for  hours.  We  proceeded  in  silence  to  Lady 
Verinder’s  room. 

Permit  me  to  add  here,  before  my  narrative 
advances  to  other  events,  that  I have  not  de- 
scribed what  passed  between  the  lawyer  and  me 
without  having  a definite  object  in  view.  I am 
ordered  to  include  in  my  contribution  to  the 
shocking  story  of  the  Moonstone  a plain  disclos- 
ure not  only  of  the  turn  w hich  suspicion  took, 
but  even  of  the  names  of  the  persons  on  whom 
suspicion  rested  at  the  time  when  the  Indian 
Diamond  was  known  to  be  in  London.  A re- 
port of  my  conversation  in  the  library  with  Mr. 
Bruff  appeared  to  me  to  be  exactly  what  was 
wanted  to  answer  this  purpose — wliile,  at  the 
same  time,  it  possessed  the  great  moral  advant- 
age of  rendering  a sacrifice  of  sinful  self-esteem 
essentially  necessary  on  my  part.  I have  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  my  fallen  nature 
got  the  better  of  me.  In  making  that  humilia- 
ting confession  I get  the  better  of  my  fallen  na- 
ture. The  moral  balance  is  restored  ; the  spirit- 
ual atmosphere  feels  clear  once  more.  Dear 
friends,  we  may  go  on  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  signing  of  the  Will  was  a much  shorter 
matter  than  1 had  anticipated.  It  was  hurried 
over,  to  my  thinking,  in  indecent  haste.  Sam- 
uel, the  footman,  was  sent  for  to  act  as  second 
witness — and  the  pen  was  put  at  once  into  my 
aunt’s  hand.  I felt  strongly  urged  to  say  a few 
appropriate  words  on  this  solemn  occasion.  But 
Mr.  BrufTs  manner  convinced  me  that  it  was 
wisest  to  check  the  impulse  while  he  was  in  the 
room.  In  less  than  two  minutes  it  was  ail  over 
— and  Samuel  (unbenefited  by  what  I might  have 
said)  had  gone  dowrn  stairs  again. 

Mr.  Bruff  folded  up  the  Will,  and  then  lQoked 
my  way ; apparently  wondering  whether  1 did, 
or  did  not,  mean  to  leave  him  alone  with  my 
aunt.  I had  my  mission  of  mercy  to  fulfill,  and 
my  bag  of  precious  publications  ready  on  my  lap. 
He  might  as  well  have  expected  to  move  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  by  looking  at  it  as  to  move  Me. 
There  was  one  merit  about  him  (due  no  doubt  to 
liis  worldly  training)  which  I have  no  wish  to 
deny.  He  was  quick  at  seeing  things.  1 ap- 
peared to  produce  almost  the  same  impression 
on  him  w'hich  I had  produced  on  the  cabman. 
He  too  uttered  a profane  expression,  and  with- 
drew in  a violent  hurry,  and  left  me  mistress  of 
the  field. 

As  soon  ns  we  were  alone  my  aunt  reclined  on 
the  sofa,  and  then  alluded,  with  some  appearance 
of  confusion,  to  the  subject  of  her  Will. 

“ I hope  you  won’t  think  yourself  neglected, 
Drusilla,  she  said.  “ I mean  to  give  you  your 
little  legacy,  my  dear,  with  my  own  hand.” 

Here  was  a golden  opportunity!  I seized  it 
on  the  spot.  In  other  words,  I instantly  opened 
my  bug  and  took  out  the  top  publication.  It 
proved  to  be  an  early  edition — only  the  twenty- 
tiffh — of  the  famous  anonymous  work  (believed 
to  be  by  precious  Miss  Bellows),  entitled  “The 
Serpent  at  Home.”  The  design  of  the  book— 
with  which  the  worldly  reader  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted— is  to  show  how  the  Evil  One  lies  in 
wait  for  us  in  all  the  most  apparently  innocent  ac- 
tions of  our  daily  lives.  The  chapters  best  adapt- 
ed to  female  perusal  are,  “Satan  in  the  Hair- 
Brush;”  “Satan  behind  the  looking- Glass 
“Satan  under  the  Tea-Table;”  “Satan  out  of 
the  Window” — and  many  others. 

“Give  your  attention,  dear  aunt,  to  this  pre- 
cious book — and  you  will  give  me  all  I ask.” 
With  those  words,  I handed  it  to  her  open,  at  a 
marked  passage — one  continuous  burst  of  burn- 
ing eloquence ! Subject : Satan  among  the  Sofa- 
Cushions. 

Poor  Lady  Verinder  (reclining  thoughtlessly 
on  her  own  sofa-cushions)  glanced  at  the  book, 
and  handed  it  back  to  me  looking  more  confused 
than  ever. 

“I’m  afraid,  Drnsilla,”  she  said,  “I  must 
wait  till  I am  a little  better,  before  I can  read 
that.  The  doctor — ” 

The  moment  she  mentioned  the  doctor’s  name 


I knew  what  was  coming.  Over  and  over  again, 
in  my  past  experience  among  my  perishing  fel- 
low-creatures, the  members  of  the  notoriously 
infidel  profession  of  Medicine  had  stepped  be- 
tween me  and  my  mission  of  mercy — on  the 
miserable  pretense  that  the  patient  u'anted  quiet, 
and  that  the  disturbing  influence  of  all  others 
which  they  most  dreaded,  was  the  influence  of 
Miss  Clack  and  her  Books.  Precisely  the  same 
blinded  materialism  (working  treacherously  be- 
hind my  back)  now  sought  to  rob  me  of  the  only 
right  of  property  that  my  poverty  could  claim — 
my  right  of  spiritual  property  in  my  perishing 
aunt. 

“The  doctor  tells  me,”  my  poor  misguided 
relative  went  on,  “that  I am  not  so  well  to-day. 
He  forbids  me  to  see  any  strangers ; and  he  or- 
ders me,  if  1 read  at  all,  only  to  read  the  light- 
est and  the  most  amusing  books.  * Do  nothing, 
Lady  Verinder,  to  weary  your  head,  or  to  quick- 
en your  pulse’ — those  were  his  last  words,  Dru- 
silla, when  he  left  me  to-day.  ” 

There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  yield  again — 
for  the  moment  only,  as  before.  Any  open  as- 
sertion of  the  infinitely  superior  importance  of 
such  a ministry  as  mine,  compared  with  the  min- 
istry of  the  medical  man,  would  only  have  pro- 
voked the  doctor  to  practice  on  the  human  weak- 
ness of  his  patient,  and  to.  threaten  to  throw'  up  the 
case.  Happily,  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  sowing  the  good  seed,  and  few  persons  are 
better  versed  in  those  ways  than  myself. 

“You  might  feel  stronger,  dear,  in  an  hour  or 
two,”  I said.  “Or  you  might  wake  to-morrow 
morning  with  a sense  of  something  wanting,  and 
even  this  unpretending  volume  might  be  able  to 
supply  it.  You  will  let  me  leave  the  hook,  aunt? 
The  doctor  can  hardly  object  to  that!” 

I slipped  it  under  the  sofa-cushions,  half  in, 
half  out,  close  by  her  handkerchief  and  smelling- 
bottle.  Every  time  her  hand  searched  for  either 
of  these  it  would  touch  the  hook ; and,  sooner 
or  later  (who  knows?),  the  book  might  touch 
her.  After  making  this  arrangement,  I thought 
it  wise  to  withdraw.  “Let  me  leave  you  to  re- 
pose, dear  aunt  ; I will  call  again  to-morrow.” 

I looked  accidentally  toward  the  window  as  I 
said  that.  It  was  full  of  fiowers,  in  boxes  and 
pots.  Lady  Verinder  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  these  perishable  treasures,  and  had  a habit 
of  rising  every  now  and  then,  and  going  to  look 
at  them  and  smell  them.  A new  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind.  “ Oil ! may  I take  a flower?” 

1 said — and  got  to  the  window,  unsuspected,  in 
that  way.  Instead  of  taking  away  a flower  I 
added  one.  in  the  shape  of  another  book  from 
my  bag,  winch  I left  to  surprise  my  aunt,  among 
the  geraniums  and  roses.  The  happy  thought 
followed,  “Why  not  do  the  same  for  her,  poor 
dear,  in  every  other  room  that  she  enters?”  I 
immediately  said  good-by ; and,  crossing  the 
hall,  slipped  into  the  library.  Samuel,  coming 
up  to  let  me  out,  and  supposing  I had  gone,  went 
down  stairs  again.  On  the  library  table  I no- 
ticed two  of  the  “ amusing  books”  which  the  in- 
fidel doctor  hsul  recommended.  I instantly  cov- 
ered them  from  sight  with  two  of  my  own  pre- 
cious publications.  In  the  breakfast-room  I 
found  mv  aunt’s  favorite  canary  singing  in  his 
cage.  She  was  always  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
the  bird  herself.  Some  groundsel  was  strewed 
on  a table  which  stood  immediately  under  the 
cage.  I put  a book  among  the  groundsel.  In 
the  drawing-room  I found  more  cheering  oppor- 
tunities of  emptying  my  bag.  My  aunt’s  favor- 
ite musical  pieces  were  on  the  piano.  I slipped 
in  two  more  books  among  the  music.  I dis- 
posed of  another  in  the  hack  drawing-room,  un- 
der some  unfinished  embroidery,  which  I knew' 
to  be  of  Lady  Verinder’s  working.  A third  lit- 
tle room  opened  out  of  the  hack  drawing-room, 
from  which  it  was  shut  off  by  a curtain  instead 
of  a door.  My  aunt’s  plain  old-fashioned  fan 
was  on  the  chimney-piece.  I opened  my  ninth  1 
hook  at  a very  speciul  passage,  and  put  the  fan 
in  as  a marker,  to  keep  the  place.  The  question 
then  came,  whether  I should  go  higher  still,  and 
try  the  bedroom  floor — at  the  risk,  undoubted- 
ly, of  being  insulted,  if  the  person  with  the  cap- 
ribbons  happened  to  be  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  house,  and  to  find  me  out.  But  oh,  what 
of  that  ? It  is  a poor  Christian  that  is  afraid  of 
being  insulted.  I went  up  stairs,  prepared  to 
bear  any  tiling.  All  was  silent  and  solitary — 
it  was  the  servants’  tea-time,  I suppose.  My 
aunt’s  room  was  in  front.  The  miniature  of 
my  late  dear  uncle,  Mir  John,  hung  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  bed.  It  seemed  to  smile  at  me; 
it  seemed  to  say  “Drusilla!  deposit  a book.” 
There  were  tables  on  either  side  of  my  aunt’s 
bed.  She  was  a bad  sleeper,  and  wanted,  or 
thought  she  wanted,  many  tilings  at  night.  I 
put  a book  near  the  matches  on  one  side,  and  a 
ljook  under  the  box  of  chocolate  drops  on  the 
other.  Whether  she  wanted  a light,  or  whether 
she  wanted  a drop,  there  was  a precious  publica- 
tion to  meet  her  eye,  or  to  meet  her  hand,  and 
to  say  with  silent  eloquence,  in  cither  case, 
“Come,  try  me!  try  me!”  But  one  book  was 
noiv  left  at  the  bottom  of  my  bag,  and  but  one 
apartment  was  still  unexplored — the  bath-room, 
which  opened  out  of  the  bedroom.  I peeped  in ; 
and  the  holy  inner  voice  that  never  deceives 
whispered  to  me,  “You  have  met  her,  Drusilla, 
evety  where  else;  meet  her  at  the  bath,  and  the 
work  is  done.”  I observed  a dressing-gown 
thrown  across  a chair.  It  had  a jiocket  in  it, 
and  in  that  pocket  I put  my  last  book.  Can 
words  express  my  exquisite  sense  of  duty  done, 
when  1 had  slipped  out  of  the  house,  unsuspect- 
ed by  any  of  them,  and  when  I found  myself  in 
the  street  with  my  empty  bag  under  my  arm  ? 
Oil,  my  worldly  friends,  pursuing  the  phantom, 
Pleasure,  through  the  guilty  mazes  of  Dissipa- 
tion, how  easy  it  is  to  be  happy,  if  you  will  only 
be  good ! 

When  I folded  up  my  things  that  night— when 
I reflected  on  the  true  riches  which  I had  scat- 
tered with  such  a lavish  hand,  from  top  to  bot- 


tom of  the  house  of  my  wealthy  aunt — I declare 
I felt  as  free  from  all  anxiety  as  if  I had  been  a 
child  again.  1 was  so  light-hearted  that  I sang 
a verse  of  the  Evening  Hymn.  I was  so  light- 
hearted that  I fell  asleep  before  I could  sing  an- 
other. Quite  like  a child  again!  quite  like  a 
child  again ! 

So  I passed  that  blissful  night.  On  rising  the 
next  morning  how  young  I felt ! I might  add, 
how  young  1 looked*,  if  I w'ere  capable  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  concerns  of  my  own  perishable  body. 
But  I am  not  capable — and  I add  nothing. 

Toward  lancheon-time — not  for  the  sake  of 
the  creature-comforts,  but  for  the  certainty  of 
finding  dear  aunt— I put  on  my  bonnet  to  go 
to  Montagu  Square.  Just  as  I was  ready  the 
maid  at  the  lodgings  in  which  I then  lived  put 
her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  said,  “Lady  Ve- 
rinder’s servant,  to  see  Miss  Clack.” 


A WOMAN’S  BOOK.* 

By  MRS.  DINAH  MULOCK  CRAIK. 

Avtuor  of  “John  Halifax,  GtarTLKMAN,"  etc. 

“ What?”  lately  said  a certain  young  Amer- 
ican, entering  a London  bookseller's  shop,  and 
laying  his  hand,  a little  contemptuously,  on  a 
newly-published  volume — simple  enough  to  look 
at,  having  on  its  plain  green  binding  neither  cor- 
onets nor  coats  of  arms — nothing  but  a mono- 
gram, “ V.A.” — the  entwined  initials  which  we 
English  used  to  see  familiarly  every  where  for  so 
many  veal's,  and  now  see  only  there — “What! 
do  you  call  that  a Queen  s book  ?” 

“No,”  replied  the  bookseller,  with  an  honest 
dignity,  “ we  call  it  a,  woman's  book." 

And  this  is  the  tine  way  in  which  to  look  at 
them,  both  the  present  and  the  previous  volume, 
which  go  by  the  name  of  “the  Queen’s  books,” 
as  if  her  Majesty  were  trying  to  place  herself 
among  the  ranks — sparse  and  small — of  royal  au- 
thors. Not  at  all.  The  very  name — “royal 
author” — is  a double  misnomer,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  second  work.  The  worthy  book- 
seller — we  would  it  were  fair  to  give  his  honest 
name — was  quite  right.  “Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life”  is  essentially  a woman’s 
book.  There  is  little  of  “the  Queen,”  and  al- 
most nothing  of  “ the  author”  in  it.  They  who 
look  for  either,  hut  especially  the  last,  will  as- 
suredly be  disappointed — as  disappointed  as  they 
might  be,  and  would  deserve  to  be,  if  in  reading 
the  home-letters  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
they  expected  to  find  them  Saturday  Review  es- 
says or  Times  leading  articles.  Such  a thing  is 
not  likely,  nor  would  it  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  wife  or  daughter,  if  instead  of  be- 
ing a simple  woman,  writing  her  natural  home- 
letter,  just,  as  will  please  them  all  at  home,  she 
were  to  soar  into  grand  literary  composition, 
compiled,  as  some  celebrated  authors  do  their 
most  familiar  epistles — with  an  eye  to  posterity. 

This,  our  Queen’s  book,  is,  in  a sense,  no  book 
at  all — only  a letter.  A General  Epistle,  as  it 
were — addressed  to  all  her  people,  who  in  some 
things  have  rather  misunderstood  and  wronged 
her  of  late — opening  to  them  her  whole  heart, 
and  apj>ealing  to  tlieir  good  hearts  to  try  and  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  her  sorrow  by  measuring 
it  with  wliat  she  now  reveals  to  them  of  the  high 
perfection  of  her  vanished  joy.  This  utter  can- 
dor— this  wonderful  absence  of  reticence,  under 
circumstances  when  a nature  so  essentially  wb- 
manly  w'ould  ordinarily  grow  reticent  in  the  ex- 
treme—is  of  itself  the  strongest  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  the  book,  and  the  advisability,  nay  neces- 
sity, of  publishing  it.  A woman,  not  less  wo- 
manly than  this  royal  lady,  has  said,  speaking 
of  grief : 

“Judge  the  length  of  the  sword  by  the  sheath’s, 

By  the  silence  of  life,  more  pathetic  than  death’s;" 

and  so  it  ordinarily  is.  But  our  Queen  was  in 
perfectly  exceptional  circumstances.  She  could 
not  keep  silence;  her  position  did  not  allow  it: 
and  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could 
speak. 

It  was  becoming  high  time  she  should  speak. 
The  dissatisfied  half  of  the  nation  were  already 
murmuring  against  her  very  hard,  bitter,  and  un- 
just things.  And  here,  in  their  climax  of  dis- 
satisfaction, appears  this  book,  proving  by  its 
straightforward  unconscious  evidence — circum- 
stantial evidence,  the  strongest  of  all — that  ev- 
ery disloyal  allegation  was  inherently  and  lu- 
dicrously false.  That,  so  fur  from  being  ab- 
sorbed in  a morbid,  selfish  sorrow,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a woman  in  the  three  kingdoms  more 
utterly  unselfish,  or  more  free  from  that  most  un- 
pleasant form  of  egot  ism,  self-consciousness,  than 
her  Majesty.  That  she  is  also  a busy  woman — 
fulfilling  her  countless  duties,  harder  than  any 
of  us  know,  with  earnest  conscientiousness;  a 
wise  woman — ordering  her  household  and  fam- 
ily, and  acquainted  with  all  that  happens  there- 
in ; beloved  by,  and  affectionately  appreciating, 
every  worthy  servant  of  the  crown,  from  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Highland  Gillie 
who  runs  along  by  her  pony’s  sfde  ; that,  so  far 
from  rejecting  her  people’s  love,  and  being  care- 
less of  their  sympathy,  she  is  touchingly,  sensi- 
tively eager  for  both.  And  now  she  has  come 
forward  in  her  noble  self-abandonment,  her  most 
pathetic  unreserve— laying  aside  all  the  trapping 
of  royalty,  and  riding  through  the  land  like  a 
spiritual  Lady  Godiva,  clothed  only  in  her  own 
thorough  womunhede — to  set  her  people  free. 

Yes,  free;  for  there  is  no  worse  slavery  for  a 
nation  than  the  habit  of  carping  at  its  rulers ; 
of  slandering  and  backbiting ; of  “ speaking  evil 
of  dignities,” merely  because  they  are  dignities; 
of  being  ever  ready  to  carry  from  mouth  to  mouth 
defamatory  or  ludicrous  stories.  Now,  as  our 
widowed  Godiva  passes  on  through  the  lonely 
sunshine  we  feel  that  it  will  be  at  least  through 
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SEARED. 

Only  si  little  wiser,  perhaps. 

Yet  somewhat  sadder  too; 

'Tis  always  sad  to  awsike  and  tind 
A pleasant  dream  untrue. 

To  find  that  lips  had  loved  you  well. 

But  Heart  stood  coldly  by. 

Nor  recked  that  the  white  hand  trembled  so, 
Or  the  lid  of  the  well-taught  eye. 

Still  she  did  all  she  had  to  do, 

I'll  blame  her  not,  not  I; 

She  was  merely  acting  Woman 
In  the  drama  of  A Lie ! 

Yet  tis  from  this  part  of  Woman, 

That  one  all  simple  now, 

First  leams  to  forget  to  be  true  in  love, 

To  smile  at  the  broken  vow! 

Say  then  if  he  see  it  often  played — 

Seems  it  so  passing  strange 

That  a heartless  love  seem  sweet  enough,  , 
That  lie  cafe  not  now  to  change? 

If  heart  be  a thing  so  hard  to  find, 

That  lie  rest  from  his  search  a while, 

Content  to  be  wooed  by  the  brightest  eye, 
Or  to  bask  in  the  sunniest  smile? 

No,  she  must  learn  that  a heart  once  seared 
Or  dies  in  its  cold,  proud  pain, 

Or  is  healed  by  the  smile  of  as  false  as  she 
But  never  by  hers  again. 

Yet  she  does  all  she  has  to  do, 

I'll  blame  her  not,  not  I; 

yhe  is  merely  acting  Woman 
In  the  drama  of  A Lie! 


THE  PUBLISHER’S  DAUGHTER. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  what  Mr.  John  Mur 
ray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  is  now  to  the  city  of 
London,  was  Mr.  James  Haley  to  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Besides  being  a publisher,  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  a newspaper  called  the  Dublin  Mer 
curi/ , which  possessed  such  an  influence  over  tlu 
Irish  mind  as  induced  Lord  Townshend  to  select 
it  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Irish  Government. 

If  Mr.  Haley  was  happy  in  the  possession  ol 
a newspaper  which  found  unlimited  patronage 
among  the  public  and  the  Government,  which  en 
rolled  among  its  contributors  the  names  of  Mar- 
lav,  the  Dean  of  Ferns,  and  Jephson,  the  dram 
atist,  and  which  had  for*  an  opponent  the  Free 
man's  Journal , directed  by  the  once  celebrated 
Dr.  Lucas,  he  was  yet  more  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  his  youngest  daughter. 

This  girl  was  the  belle  of  Dublin.  She  had 
won  this  enviable  distinction  as  much  through 
the  accomplishments  of  her  mind  as  through  the 
graces  of  her  person.  It  is  recorded  that  her 
form  was  matchless  for  its  symmetry  and  light- 
ness. She  had  an  abundance  of  that  superb  hai 
which  is  neither  golden  nor  auburn,  but  which 
seems  to  partake  of  the  beauties  of  both,  min 
gling  their  hues  like  those  clouds  which  we  see 
floating  above  and  around  the  setting  sun.  He> 
eyes  were  dark  blue  and  deep,  her  features  clas- 
sic in  their  precision — in  the  short,  haughty  lip. 
in  the  low,  straight  forehead,  the  oval,  velvet- 
like  cheek  and  chin.  Her  hands  were  consider- 
ed to  be  the  smallest  and  whitest  of  any  woman's 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  her  foot  was  taken 
by  a well-known  loot  maker  of  the  period  as  a 
model  for  the  slipper  in  the  extravaganza  of 
“Cinderella.”  She  could  converse  fluently  in 
several  foreign  languages,  she  was  a superb  mu- 
sician, and  her  paintings  elicited  the  approba- 
tion of  the  most  critical  connoisseurs. 

The  admiration,  however,  which  she  excited 
among  the  literary,  and  even  aristocratic,  circles 
in  which  she  moved  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
her.  She  had  a great  deal  too  much  sense  to 
be  flattered  by  the  almost  fulsome  compliments 
which  the  beaux  of  her  acquaintance  took  every 
opportunity  to  whisper  to  her.  She  cared  little 
for  society.  The  only  companionship  she  ap- 
peared to  value  was  that  of  her  sister  Grace, 
she  had  been  left  motherless  at  an  early  age ; 
but  in  Mr.  Haley  she  found  a father  who  supplied 
every  want  engendered  by  the  absence  of  the 
other  parent  with  a tenderness,  a pride,  and  a 
care  that  created  a love  between  them  that  was 
little  short  of  adoration. 

Mr.  Haley’s  drawing-room  was  over  the  Mer- 
cury’s office.  In  those  days  fashion  had  not 
driven  tradespeople  into  houses  away  from  their 
shops ; and  the  place  of  business  which  supplied 
the  publisher  with  his  fortune  he  considered  quite 
good  enough  to  furnish  him  with  a residence.  In 
addition  to  the  family  circle  occupying  this  draw- 
ing-room one  mild  summer’s  evening  were  Ga- 
briel Guertier,  a young  Frenchman,  and  Charles 
Talbot. 

Talbot  was  about  five-and-twenty  years  old  at 
the  period  at  which  my  story  opens.  * Without  be 
ing  a strikingly  handsome  man,  he  was  possess- 
ed of  pretty  much  every  requisite  to  manly  beau- 
ty. A lofty,  white  forehead ; large,  flashing 
black  eyes  ; a sweet  smile,  disclosing  the  whitest 
teeth ; and  a form,  strong,  well-proportioned,  and 
supple,  made  liim  a rather  dangerous  foe  to  the 
pence  of  mind  of  those  young  ladies  whom  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  attack. 

Gabriel  was  Grace’s  recognized  lover.  They 
Imd  been  engaged  some  time,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  any  passion  more  pure, 
more  generous,  more  unvarying  than  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  young  people. 

Elizabeth,  though  courted,  caressed,  and  flat- 
tered on  every  side,  had  ns  yet  no  lover  of  her 
own.  Many  other  girls  placed  in  her  position 
would,  doubtless,  have  fallen  in  love  pretty  well  ev- 
ery other  day,  considering  the  amount  of  attention 
she  got  from  mei0jjr-^jlffiij akh t 1{j .Dubli  11  girls 
were  sighing.  But  Smenow  or  other,  in  pro-. 


portion  as  she  was  more  wooed,  so  she  became 
more  exacting.  Her  suitors  all  wanted  some 
one  thing  ntore  than  the  poor  fellows  happened 
to  possess ; it  might  be  a better-shaped  nose,  a 
smaller  mouth,  whiter  hands,  a quicker  wit,  a 
finer  character,  a more  generous  heart,  etc.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  let  them  all  go  by  her, 
including  even  in  her  contempt  a viceroy,  with- 
out feeling  her  heart  in  the  slightest  degree  af- 
fected by  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  her 
beauty  had  compelled  her  to  pass. 

But  a change  was  to  come  over  the  dream  of 
her  life.  The  smile  and  eyes  of  Charles  Talbot 
were  at  length  to  achieve  a conquest  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  among  the  beaux  of  Dublin 
was  wholly  impracticable. 

Talbot  had  brought  a letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Mr.  Haley. 
This,  together  with  the  specimens  of  his  skill  as 
an  engraver,  had  induced  the  publisher  to  give 
him  employment.  He  acquitted  himself  so  ad- 
mirably that,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  he 
had  won  for  himself  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  his  employer. 

It  occurred  that  during  the  evening  to  which  I 
have  referred  Mr.  Haley  had  left  the  room  for  a 
short  time.  The  night  was  darkening  outside. 
Elizabeth  rose,  stirred  the  fire,  and,  while  the 
ruddy  glow  lighted  up  her  lovely  features,  turned 
to  Talbot,  ami  exclaimed : 

‘ ‘ Every  body  hears  a good  deal  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury;  but  I’ve  never  met  any  body 
yet  who  knows  him  personally,  saving  yourself. 
What  kind  of  looking  man  is  he,  Mr.  Talbot? 
Is  he  handsome,  to  begin  with?” 

‘ * Tolerably  handsome.  I don’t  think  him  very 
good-looking,  though  I believe  the  reverse  is  the 
opinion  of  a good  many.” 

“ Is  he  old  ?” 

Talbot  smiled. 

“One  of  the  most  piquant  traits  in  a woman’s 
character  is  curiosity.  Let  me  congratulate  you 
upon  the  possession  of  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  ’ 

He  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  flashed  his  eye 
upon  her  as  he  spoke.  She  colored  a little,  and 
looked  downward  at  the  fire. 

“Is  he  often  in  love,  Mr.  Talbot?”  asked 
Grace.  0 

“Not  often.  But  I would  not  answer  for  that 
view  of  his  character,  were  he  once  to  set  foot  in 
this  drawing-room.  ” 

“That’s  meant  for  you,  Lizzie,”  said  Grace. 

“And  why  not  for  you?”  Talbot  inquired. 

“Ask him,”  she  answered,  laughing,  and  point- 
ing at  Guertier. 

Guertier  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  true  French 
fashion,  but  remained  silent. 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  kind  of  strain 
until  the  return  of  Mr.  Haley,  when  the  two  young 
men  rose,  and  bidding  good-night,  took  their  de- 
parture. 

Six  mouths  passed  away,  during  which  it  hap- 
pened that  a coolness  sprang  up  between  Guertier 
and  Talbot.  The  sarcasms  of  the  Englishman 
were  sometimes  quite  intolerable  to  the  some- 
what plebeian  pride  of  the  Frenchman.  Never- 
theless they  remained  on  speaking  terms,  and  in 
the  presence  of  others  even  ventured  upon  the 
interchange  of  apparently  friendly  familiarities. 

Grace,  who  was  sharp  at  detecting  the  secret 
dislike  of  her  lover  for  Talbot,  could  not,  how- 
ever, sympathize  with  it.  There  was  an  attract- 
iveness about  Talbot  that  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  was  just  one  of  that  kind  of  men  w hom  a 
man  has  most  to  fear  as  a rival,  and  whom  a 
woman  has  most  to  delight  in  as  a lover. 

As  for  Elizabeth,  her  love,  for  him  was  pro- 
found, absorbing.  She  kept  it  secret  for  a long 
time  ; but  his  quick  perception,  on  his  declaring 
his  love  for  her,  soon  divined  the  passionate  feel- 
ings that  animated  her  heart  for  him. 

One  evening  a brilliant  party  was  given  by 
Jephson,  the  dramatist,  in  his  rooms  in  Change 
Alley.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Haley, 
Grace,  Elizabeth,  and  Guertier.  Card-tables 
were  scattered  about  the  room,  around  w hich 
might  be  seen  assembled  groups  attired  in  the 
picturesque  costumes  with  which  the  paintings 
of  that  period  have  made  us  all  familiar.  Eliz- 
abeth was  seated  near  one  of  these  card-tables, 
notching  a game  of  basset  that  was  being  dex- 
tronsly  played,  when  her  attention  was  called 
away  by  some  persons  laughing  heartily  in  the 
corner  of  the  room ; and  on  rising  to  remark  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  hilarity  she  perceived  Tal- 
bot standing  in  the  centre  of  the  group  laughing 
as  heartily  as  the  rest. 

It  appeared  that  Talbot  had  been  amusing 
himself  with  sketching  a portrait  of  Charles  Lu- 
cas, the  butt  and  foe  of  the  wits  of  the  Mercury. 
The  likeness  was  a caricature,  and  presented  an 
absurd  resemblance  to  Mr.  Haley.  Guertier  had 
drawn  nigh,  and  on  catching  sight  of  the  drawing 
had  burst  out  into  a laugh.  This  had  attracted 
other  by-standers,  who,  seeing  what  they  fancied 
to  be  the  joke,  fell  to  violently  laughing  them- 
selves. 

“Give  me  that  likeness,  Talbot,  will  you?” 
asked  Guertier. 

“Bali!  it's  not  worth  having,”  rejoined  Tal- 
bot. “ However,  you  may  take  it  if  you  will,” 
and,  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  strolled  away. 

Guertier  took  the  drawing,  and  beneath  it 
wrote  the  words,  “ Old  Hale //.”  Approaching 
Elizabeth,  who,  on  catching  sight  of  Talbot,  lmd 
blushed  and  resumed  her  seat,  he  placed  the 
sketch  fn  her  hands  without  comment.  She 
gazed  at  it  for  a moment,  then  indignantly  ex- 
claimed— 

“Did  Mr.  Talbot  do  this?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  laconic  reply;  then,  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  he  added,  “ It's  very  like,  isn't 
it  ? But  what  makes  you  so  angry  ?” 

She  answered — 

“ I do  not  feel  very  well.  I am  not  angry.” 

But  her  white,  contracted  brows  distinctly  de- 
nied her  words.  Scarcely  had  Guertier  left  her 
side  when  Talbot  approached  her. 

“ I have  come  to  take  you  to  the  next  room,” 
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he  said,  gavly.  “It  is  cooler  there,  and  the  ta- 
bles are  spread  with  the  choicest  repast  1 ever 
saw.  Come !” 

“Did  you  drawf  this  picture,  Mr.  Talbot?” 

He  inspected  it  for  a moment,  and  then  said — 

“ Yes.” 

“ Your  father  wants  you  in  the  next  room, 
Miss  Haley,”  said  Guertier,  from  the  door. 

“Have  you  dared,  Mr.  Talbot,  to  caricature  a 
man  whom  I so  love?”  she  said,  eagerly  mid  tear- 
fully. 

“Your  father  wants  you  in  the  next  room, 
Miss  Haley,”  repeated  Guertier. 

“ I will  not  entertain  this  company  with  a 
scene,  Mr.  Talbot,”  she  went  on;  “but — " 

“Why  are  you  talking  so  wildly,  Miss  Haley?” 
exclaimed  Talbot,  clasping  his  hands.  “ Surely 
— you — you — ” 

lie  stopped  abruptly,  fixing  his  big  eyes  upon 
her  with  an  expression  half  of  rage,  half  of  adora- 
tion. 

“It  would  be  advisable  for  ns  not  to  meet 
agaiu,”  she  said,  rising  and  bowing  haughtily  to 
him. 

He  turned  deadly  pale. 

“ And  all  through  a caricature  of  a stupid  fool ! ” 
he  said. 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  gave  him  one  look ; 
then,  turning  sharply  round,  she  followed  Guer- 
tier into  the  adjoining  room.  In  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this  the  party  left. 

Who  shall  tell  the  bitterness  of  the  days  and 
nights  to  Elizabeth  that  follow  ed  this  quarrel  with 
her  lover?  Her  sister  had  married,  lie*  father 
was  dead — she  was  all  alone  now. 

There  had  come  a revelation  from  her  sister 
that  had  almost  killed  her.  Talbot  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  insult  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  quarrel.  Grace  had  been  told  the  secret  by 
her  husband,  and,  compassionating  her  sister's 
sadness,  had  communicated  it  to  her. 

Her  grief  seemed  to  broaden  around  her.  It 
was  miserable  to  remember  that  she  had  lost  a 
lover  whom  she  so  adored.  It  was  almost  death 
to  know’  how  he  had  been  lost. 

She  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  a few  w eeks 
with  some  friends  in  London,  thinking  that  new 
'scenes  would  help  to  subdue  the  dejection  to 
which  her  mind  was  now  constantly  a prey. 
But  the  very  hum  and  shock  of  the  huge  me- 
tropolis seemed  only  to  add  a new’  bitterness  to 
her  sense  of  solitude. 

One  evening  she  encountered  Charles  Talbot 
in  the  streets.  She  had  not  seen  him  now  for  a 
long,  long  time.  She  was,  with  some  friends, 
passing  by  an  exhibition  of  engravings  in  Fleet 
Street.  He  did  not  recognize  her,  but  she  knew 
him  at  once.  He  did  not  look  so  well  as  she  re- 
membered seeing  him  when  last  they  met.  She 
would  have  given  her  whole  heart  to  speak  to 
him ; but  even  while  she  hesitated  the  crowd 
surged  a little  to  and  fro,  and  when  she  looked 
around  he  was  gone. 

Their  next  meeting  was  brought  abont  by  an 
extraordinary  coincidence.  It  appeared  that 
the  friends  with  whom  Elizabeth  was  stopping 
possessed  some  valuable  engravings,  which  they 
were  desirous  of  selling.  They  had  been  placed 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  during  the  day  par- 
ties of  strangers  would  drop  in  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  them. 

Elizabeth  was  seated  alone  in  the  room,  con- 
templating the  engravings  with  an  abstracted 
gaze.  She  had  entered  just  as  some  visitors  had 
taken  their  departure.  Hardly  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and  Mr.  Talbot  was  shown  in.  On  seeing  him 
Elizabeth  uttered  a low  cry.  He  stopped,  as  if 
struck  with  astonishment ; then,  hastily  advanc- 
ing, he  exclaimed : 

“I -little  expected  to  meet  you  here.  Miss 
Haley.  Will  my  presence  embarrass  you  if  I 
remain  for  about  three  minutes  to  inspect  some 
of  these  sketches  ?” 

She  was  intensely  mortified  by  his  coolness. 
Without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground  she 
answered : 

“If  I find  your  presence  embarrasses  me,  I 
can  easily  leave  the  room.” 

lie  made  no  answer,  but  commenced  his  in- 
spection. She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground  for  some  minutes.  When  she  did,  she 
found  that  Talbot  was  leaning  against  a screen, 
with  folded  arms,  and  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed 
upon  her.  The  instant  their  glances  met  she  rose, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when,  hastily 
advancing,  he  seized  her  by  the  hand. 

“Elizabeth,  my  darling  Elizabeth!”  he  ex- 
claimed, in  musical,  passionate  accents,  “do  not 
leave  me  now ! You  blamed  me  falsely  once — I 
loved  you  well  then — ay,  still  love  you ! I was 
wronged  — cruelly  wronged!  You  know’  it! 
Will  you  leave  me  ? I am  leaving  England  soon 
— perhaps  forever!  I atn  poor,  destitute!  Yet 
I can  not  leave  the  old  country  without  hearing 
one  tender  adieu  from  her  whom  only  I have 
loved  in  this  world,  whom  only — ” 

He  paused,  overwhelmed  with  his  feelings. 

All  the  old  memories  of  by-gone  days  rushed 
over  her  as  she  met  his  full,  loving  eyes  beaming 
down  into  hers.  His  warm  clasp  was  on  her 
hand,  his  warm  breath  was  on  her  cheek — lie 
was  draw  ing  her  to  his  heart,  and  she  could  not 
resist  him.  One  sigh,  and  she  was  upon  his 
breast,  telling  him  how  long  and  fondly  she  had 
loved  him. 

“ My  own  darling ! Heaven  bless  you ! My 
wife — my  ow’n — ” 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  owner  of 
the  pictures  walked  in. 

“ Why,  my  lord,  is  it  possible  ?”  he  exclaimed, 
throwing  up  his  hands.  “I  had  no  idea  you 
were  acquainted  with  Miss  llaley.  Elizabeth, 
how  long,  pray,  have  you  known  the  Kail  of 
Shrewsbury  ?” 

Elizabeth  started  back,  white  and  trembling. 

“The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury !”  she  cried,  “what 
does  this  mean,  Charles  ? Are  you — 

“The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lizzie?  Yes,  I 


am.  And  you  are  the  future  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. Mr.  Walker,  let  me  receivcyour  congratu- 
lations upon  the  choice  I have  made  of  a girl  who 
this  day  month  will  be  my  wife.  ” 

He  spoke  truly,  for  on  that  day  month  the 
publisher’s  daughter  became  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury. 


MY  QUIET  GLEN. 

A place  where  Spring  delights  to  dwell. 
And  Summer  weaves  a fairy  spell, 

And  Autumn  lingers  long ; 

Where  trees  all  day  long  droop  and  dream. 
Listening  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 

And  the  full  tide  of  song. 

Where  waters  babble  in  the  noon. 

And  babble  louder  'ncath  the  moon, 

When  all  the  world  is  still; 

While  out  and  in  they  plash  and  play, 

By  branches  shaded  trom  the  day, 

Beneath  the  greening  hill. 

God  sent  me  here,  I know  it  well, 

A while  in  rest  of  heart  to  dwell 
Beyond  the  din  of  strife; 

• Far  from  the  city’s  dusty  street, 

From  weary  hearts  and  weaty  feet. 

And  toils  of  painful  life. 

Here  must  I gird  my  armor  on, 

Here  the  brave  heart’s  strong  harness  don, 
Here  watch  the  rolling  sea; 

Then  when  its  waves  break  o’er  my  bark, 
When  winds  are  loud  and  waves  are  dark, 

I calm  within  may  be. 


ROUGH-RIDING  IN  CHINA. 

I see  by  the  papers  that  our  new  Minister  from 
China  has  been  enjoying  one  of  the  excitements 
of  that  countiy  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  from 
robbers.  China,  uncivilized  as  it  is,  resembles 
all  other  countries  in  this  respect,  and  possesses 
as  many  petty  thieves  as  New  York,  and  a great 
many  more  brigands  than  either  Italy  or  Mexico, 
which  I take  jt  is  speaking  pretty  strongly.  I 
once  enjoyed  an  encounter  with  some  Chinese 
brigands,  and  did  some  as  rough  rough-riding  a< 
Ylr.  Burlingame ; and  this  was  the  manner  of  it : 

Some  years  ago  I was  sent  on  a sea  voyage 
for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  and  the  ship  in 
w hich  I sailed  was  sent  to  Amoy,  where  she  lay 
for  some  months  during  the  winter  waiting  to  fill 
up  with  tea  for  New  York. 

One  evening  some  of  our  friends  were  making 
a visit  on  board  the  ship,  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  power  and  endurance  of  the  little 
shaggy  pique  horses  that  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  riding  every  day. 

“Ah,”  said  Mr.  Field,  a merchant  of  Amoy, 
“ you  would  believe  any  tiling  of  them  if  you  sa  ,1 
how  Broderick  handles  them!” 

“And  who  is  Air.  Broderick?”  aBked  one  oi 
the  party. 

“ A cousin  of  mine,  and  the  most  daring  rough- 
rider  in  the  English  army,”  said  the  Captain : 
“and  you  will  all  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him,”  he  added,  “for  he  is  to  arrive  in  the 
steamer  to-morrow.” 

I felt  quite  curious  to  see  him,  for  I have  a 
great  admiration  for  pluck,  and  I found  myself 
wondering  whether  he  would  be  able  to  join  the 
picnic  that  was  to  be  given  in  honor  of  our  ap- 
proaching departure. 

A picnic  in  China,  w hen  undertaken  by  Amer- 
icans, is  veiy  like  a picnic  in  America.  During 
our  stay  these  picnics  had  been  our  chief  delight. 
We  used  to  send  the  provisions  on  before  in  the 
care  of  coolies,  and  we  followed  after  mounted  on 
little  “jack-nags,”  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
on  the  before-mentioned  small,  shaggy  horses,  a 
breed  of  native  animals  celebrated  for  their  en- 
durance and  sure-footedness.  We  generally  left 
the  town  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
rode  to  our  destination,  where  we  strolled  about 
talking,  laughing,  and  singing,  eating  our  lunch 
and  enjoying -the  delicious  dear  winter  air,  re- 
turning in  time  to  dress  for  the  seven  o’clock  diu- 
ner. 

The  picnic  in  question  was  given  us  hv  Air. 
Field,  the  merchant  to  whose  house  our  ship  was 
consigned. 

The  morning  came,  the  steamer’s  letters  had 
'all  been  dispatched,  and  the  gentlemen  felt  as  if 
they  had  a few  days’  breathing  space.  It  was  a 
lovely  winter  morning,  and  we  went  on  shore 
quite  early  to  begin  the  day’s  sport.  As  Air. 
Field  was  putting  me  on  to  my  pony  I heard 
him  say,  “So  you  have  decided  to  go,  after  all, 
John.” 

I looked  up  to  see  who  “John”  might  be,  and 
I saw  a stalwart  Englishman  of  the  pure  Saxon 
type,  all.  muscle  and  sinew,  not.  an  ounce  of 
spare  flesh,  with  the  strong  jaw  that  betokened  an 
iron  will.  I imagined  at  once  that  this  must  be 
the  new-comer,  whose  prowess  Air.  Field  had  ex- 
tolled a few  nights  before. 

And  I was  right.  A few  words  introduced 
“ Jlr.  Broderick,”  and  a few’  more  placed  me  un- 
der his  particular  care,  as  the  most  timid  rider 
among  the  ladies,  and  consequently  as  needing 
more  protection. 

Our  party  consisted  of  twenty-one  gentlemen 
and  four  ladies,  the  wives  of  missionaries,  Airs. 
Grew,  the  Captain’s  wife,  and  myself. 

As  we  were  starting,  Air.  Broderick  turned  to 
me,  saying, 

“ Have  they  given  you  a leaping-saddle,  Aliss 
Ala  yliew  ?” 

“ No,”  I answered. 

“ Well.”  said  he,  “ then  it  must  be  changed  ; 
for  no  lady  shall  ride  under  my  protection  un- 
less she  is  fairly  equipped.” 

Fo  I went  back,  and  the  saddle  was  ch&ngcd, 
and  I have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
foi!CtliqughLth4tfps»»ted  the  alteration. 

bur  way  ray  FoPsix1  or  seven  miles  across  a 
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LAND  IN  SIGHT!— HQME  AT  LAST! 


Soon,  soon  the  granite  cliffs  will  rise 
To  cheer  the  longiug  and  straining  eyes ; 

Once  past  yon  burning  sunset  line, 

They’ll  see  the  well-known  headlands  shine. 
The  sea  grows  greener  every  hour. 

The  deep  keel  "plows  with  a keener  power ; 

The  dusk  is  spreading  its  shroud  of  gloom, 

And  night,  like  the  lid  of  a pond’rous  tomb, 
Falls  slow;  but  the  laugh  and  the  song  rise  up 
As  the  bubbles  spring  in  a Champagne-cup ; 
For  there  in  the  east  the  magnet  star 
Of  a light-house  is  welcoming  them  from  far. 


Sleep,  brave  men,  sleep,  for  home  is  near: 
Sleep,  mothers,  sleep,  without  dream  of  fear ; 
Sleep,  children,  sleep,  for  the  sea’s  at  rest, 
Rocking  you  all  to  its  fost’riug  breast: 

The  ship  so  stauch  and  true  and  strong, 

With  the  tyrant  sea  has  battled  long. 

In  an  hour  the  loud  cry,  “ Shell  and  sand !" 
Will  tell  the  advent  of  the  land. 

Night  spreads  its  canopy  of  stars 
High  o’er  the  good  ship's  swaying  spars— 
Halcyon  night,  with  its  balni  to  all : 

Soft,  sweet  night  with  its  drowsy  pall. 


Already  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 
Breathes  from  the  meadow-land  far  away ; 
And  Hope  brings  dreams  of  happier  time, 

Of  changeless  joy,  and  a sunnier  clime. 

The  land’s  in  sight — that  glimpse  of  the  moon 
Disclosed  the  nearest  headland ; soon 
The  church-tower  on  the  cliff  will  show— 
When  you  dark  cloud  away  shall  blow. 

Plow  faster,  ship ; they  pine  for  rest ; 

Hadst  thou  a heart  within  thy  breast, 

Swifter,  oh,  swifter  thy  homeward  flight, 

To  that  long,  low  line  of  glimmering  white. 


Tue  laughing  sea  rolls  blue  and  free, 

And  on  every  face  there  is  joy  and  glee: 

For  the  west  wind  harps,  in  the  rigging,  soft, 
And  the  broad  white  canvas,  that’s  spread  aloft, 
Strains  fuller  now  to  the  homeward  wind : 

And  even  the  sea-bird's  left  behind, 

As  the  ship  cleaves  faster  the  crimson  wave 
In  the  sunset  red  as  a warrior’s  grave. 

“Land  in  sight  1”  and  “Home  at  last!” 

That  is  the  cry  that  spreads  so  fast ; 

And  they  fancy  already  they  hear  the  bells 
Ringing  from  old  familiar  dells. 
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What  scream  was  that?— that  anguish  starts 
From  bleeding  and  from  breaking  hearts. 

A blue  smoke  oozes  from  the  hold, 

And  cheeks  grow  pale,  and  hearts  grow  cold ; 
Broad  flames  from  all  the  port-holes  leap, 

Keen  flames  along  the  cordage  creep— 

Soon  the  tall  masts  are  lapped  in  Are, 

Fanned  by  the  winds  the  flames  mount  higher. 
Red  flows  the  sea  as  the  fierce  flame  blows, 

The  inky  cloud  all  crimson  grows. 

Load  ring  their  shrieks,  as  the  only  boat 
With  half-crazed  women  is  set  afloat ; 

And  now  swift  jets  of  smoke  and  Are 
From  the  blazing  vessel  the  winds  waft  higher ; 
And  the  wreck  floats  on  o’er  the  glowing  wave, 
Of  all  within  her  the  burning  grave. 

Men  on  the  ciiffs,  looking  out  to  sea— 

A pale  and  shuddering  company— 

See,  as  the  wind  shifts  to  the  west, 

A floating  light  on  the  ocean -crest ; 

And  then  a frame  with  thick  ribs  charred— 

A chaldron  vast,  with  timbers  barred ; 

And  within  this  floating  basket-cage 
A fierce  Are  white  with  a quenchless  rage. 

To  leeward  a cloud  of  crimson  spread, 

Far  over  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

A cloud  that’s  starred  with  sparks  that  fast 
From  the  wreck  in  burning  showers  arc  cast. 
Slowly  again  night’s  pitying  pall 
Spreads  o’er  the  sea  and  the  high  cliff  wall ; 

And  those  who  are  saved  from  the  fire  and  waves 
Kneel  and  pray  to  the  God  who  saves. 


THE  DAWN  OF  TRUTH. 

See  Illustration  on  page  263. 

Swift  rides  the  moon  o’er  tower  and  deep, 
The  city,  like  a child  asleep, 

Basks  in  that  tender  light ; 

And  o’er  steep  streets  and  winding  ways, 
And  o’er  the  silence  of  the  quays. 

Broods  the  cool  ehade  of  night. 

One  watcher  watchett  with  the  moon, 
Watcher  for  whom  day  cpmes  too  soon, 
Palo  student  of  the  skies ; 

Who  with  his  compass  fain  would  span— 
Defiant  of  the  priesthood’s  ban— 

Great  Nature’s  mysteries. 

Through  years  of  solitude  and  care, 

With  that  they  will  not  credit— prayer— 
Has  this  man  sought  to  tench 
The  meaning  of  that  perfect  scheme, 
Grander  than  Pagan’s  wildest  dream, 

Nor  set  beyond  man’s  reach. 

For  He  whose  hand  the  stars  can  bind 
Gave  man  his  far-aspiring  mind, 

His  fever-thirst  . y vnow ; 

Not  sweet  to  Him  the  bigot's  curse 
On  eyes  that  read  the  universe, 

And  mark  stars  come  and  go. 

Oil,  not  by  Him  is  set  the  line 
That  shall  our  mental  range  coniine 
Within  appointed  space , 

Not  irigh  enough  man’s  soul  can  soar, 

Till  all  the  hcav’ns  he  shall  explore, 

And  see  God  face  to  face. 

Each  new  star  tracked  by  mortal  ken, 

Each  new  link  in  creation’s  chain. 

Is  one  6tep  nearer  home; 

Obscure  the  maze  through  which  we  grope, 
But  bright  above  our  star  of  hope, 

Our  watchword,  “Lo,  we  come!" 


ILL  TIDINGS. 

See  Illustration  on  page  263. 

Scarce  three  months  since  her  lover  sailed; 

Sudden  the  severing  message  came; 

But  love  was  strength ; his  soul  ne’er  failed : 

He  thought  of  her,  and  thought  of  fame. 

He  left  with  youth  upon  his  brow, 

And  courage  master  of  his  heart : 

Love  well  would  guide  his  good  ship’s  prow. 
And  hope  could  soothe  e’en  parting's  smart  I 
And  she— ah,  blessed  thought  !—yvhy  fear? 

There  close  beside  her  quiet  home 
The  great  sea  rolled  forever  near, 

O’er  which  her  lover’s  bark  would  roam  ! 
And  oft  along  the  sounding  shore, 

When  waves  ran  high  and  day  grew  dim, 
She  listened  to  the  ocean’s  roar, 

That  seemed  to  tell  her  soul  of  him. 

One  night  she  heard  the  storm  come  clown, 
As  by  the  ocean’s  marge  she  stood: 

Far  out  the  crested  breakers  thrown 
Whitened  with  wrath  the  angry  flood. 

And  to  her  sadd’ning  heart  seemed  home 
Strange  mnrmurs  from  the  wind  above; 
“Great  God,”  she  said,  “from  night  till  morn 
“ Oh  guard  him  safe,  my  love,  my  love !’’ 
Days  passed:  there  lingered  still  behind 
The  shadow  of  that  fearful  night; 

She  dared  no  longer  trast  the  wind, 

The  sea  grew  deathlike  to  her  sight. 

Then  came  the  news— her  fears  were  trae; 

Her  love— he  slept  eternally 
Down  fathoms  deep;  that  night,  she  knew, 
Death's  note  had  sounded  in  the  sea  ! 


A BULL  AND  TIGER  FIGHT. 

I met  Don  Ricardo  first  at  the  Hotel  Peninsu- 
la ire,  Puerto  del  Sol,  Madrid.  He  was  then  ubout 
forty  years  old,  five  feet  eleven  indies  in  height, 
and  powerfully  put  together.  A more  charming 
companion  in  every  way  it  is  impossible  to  have. 
How  full  of  information  he  was ! How  thor- 
oughly he  knew  Spain ! Wliat  stories  he  had 
of  brigands,  duels,  camps,  and  courts ! What 
countryman  was  he  ? Well,  I shotdd  think  orig- 
innlly  he  was  Irish,  but  for  the  latter  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  had  lived  in  Spain.  He  it 
was  who  took  me  to  my  first  bull-fight.  I would 
go,  as  I have  done,  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  an- 
other to  see  a good  bull-fight  I consider  it  the 
most  exciting  and  beautiful  spectacle  to  be  seen 
in  the  present  day.  Yes ! it  was  with  Don  Ri- 
cardo that  I went  to  my  first  bull-fight— lie,  an 
old  connoisseur,  sitt^.cjos^.ttj  jilting  out 


I the  various  points,  etc. , etc.  How  I enjoyed  it ! 
I And  between  the  intervals  he  told  me  of  the 
scene  of  bloodshed  he  had  once  seen  in  that  Plu- 
| za  de  Toros. 

“The  season,”  said  Don  Ricardo,  “had  been 
j remarkably  dull.  Either  the  people  were  jioorer 
than  usual,  or  the  bulls  were  of  an  inferior  breed. 
One  thing  was  very  certain : that  fight  after  fight 
took  place,  and  the  Plaza,  instead  of  being  crowd- 
ed, as  it  is  to-day,  with  ten  thousand  people,  had 
a beggarly  two  or  three  hundred  scattered  about, 
i It  became  evident  that  the  contractor,  unless  he 
could  fill  the  ring  again,  would  shortly  be  a ra- 
ined man.  It  chanced  that  about  this  time  there 
arrived  in  Madrid  a traveling  menagerie.  Among 
other  animals,  it  contained  a very  fine  tiger.  An 
idea  entered  into  the  head  of  the  contractor  that 
I lie  would  entertain  the  gay  world  of  Madrid  with 
a spectacle  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
j days  of  the  Romans.  He  accordingly,  after  a 
good  deal  of  bargaining,  succeeded  in  purchasing 
from  the  showman  his  large  tiger ; and  a day  or 
j two  afterward  the  walls  of  Madrid  w ere  placard- 
i ed  with  announcements  of  a fight  that  would  take 
! place  on  a certain  day  between  ‘ a tiger  of  enor- 
| nious  size  and  ferocity’ and  a bull  of  the  celebrated 
breed  of  Don  Fnlano.  The  day  arrived,  and  the 
Plaza  was  crowded.  Now  a bull-fight  generally 
averages  about  two  and  a half  hours,  and  the 
contractor  had  bothered  his  brain  how  he  should 
spin  the  time  out.  He  began  accordingly  with 
a fight  between  a bull-dog  and  a donkey.'’ 

“Good  gracious!”  I could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, “ you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  was  worth  see- 
ing?'’ 

“Indeed,”  continued  Don  Ricardo,  “ it  proved 
a most  excellent  fight,  and  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  before  the  bull-dog  was  killed.  Most 
of  us  thought  the  bull-dog  would  be  the  conquer- 
or. till  wc  saw  how  cleverly  the  donkey  struck 
him  with  his  fore-feet,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
his  knees,  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
This  being  ended,  the  sand  raked  over,  the  band 
finished  their  tune,  and  the  multitude  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  arena  in  that  breathless  si- 
lence which  always  precedes  the  letting  out  of 
the  bull,  the  door  wTas  flung  back  and  a noble 
bull  dashed  into  the  ring  with  that  impetuous 
rush  which  is  so  fine.  He  galloped  wildly  round 
the  ring  once  or  twice,  apparently  astonished  at 
finding  nothing  to  encounter,  and  then  took  up 
his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  pawing, 
and  shaking  his  curly  black  locks  over  his  small, 
stag-like  muzzle.  A door  facing  him  was  then 
opened  and  the  tiger  was  let  out.  It  was  very 
singular  to  remark  the  different  way  that  the  tiger 
came  out  of  his  den — no  wild  rush  or  roar ; but, 
sneaking  out  of  his  cell,  he  crept  close  to  the 
barrier,  and,  crouching  against  it,  looked  with 
half-closed  eyes  at  his  enemy.  The  bull,  direct- 
ly he  saw  him,  gave  one  or  two  wild  snorts,  full 
of  rigor  and  passion,  and  backed  a few  paces. 
He  did  not  seem  afraid,  but  conscious  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a dangerous  enemy  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  So  they  continued  gazing  at  each 
other  for  some  seconds.  Presently  the  tiger 
seemed  to  crouch  gradually  lower  and  lower  till 
he  lay  literally  ventre  a terre,  and  commenced 
dragging  himself  paw  by  paw  nearer  to  the  bull. 
He  in  liis  turn  retreated  two  or  three  steps,  and 
then  stood  .still,  awaiting  the  event — no  move- 
ment but  ail  occasional  petulant  shake  of  liis 
head,  and  a slight  noise  like  a deep  sigh.  You 
might  have  heard  a pin  drop  in  the  Plaza,  so  in- 
tense was  the  excitement  as,  inch  by  inch,  the 
tiger  drew  near.  Suddenly ! in  a moment ! he 
seemed  to  double  himself  into  a ball,  and  then 
fly  out  like  a piece  of  watch-spring.  But  with 
no  roar,  in  perfect  silence,  he  sprang!  A wild, 
furious  snort  on  the  bulls  part,  as  he  met  him, 
and  we  saw  him  receive  the  tiger  full  on  his 
boras.  For  an  instant  one  claw  hung  on  the 
bull's  glossy  shoulder,  and  then  he  fell  a corpse 
on  the  sand ; for  the  bull’s  horn  penetrated  the 
chest  and  heart.  The  conqueror  sniffed  once  or 
twice  at  the  body,  made  a plunge  at  it,  and  then 
cantered  round  the  ring  as  if  aware  of  the  gal- 
lant feat  he  had  accomplished.  The  band  struck 
up  a lively  air,  in  cantered  the  mules,  the  dead 
tiger  was  dragged  out,  the  bull  shut  up,  and  the 
spectators  sat  still.  (About  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  and  the  unlucky  contractor 
had  nothing  more  provided  for  liis  patrons.) 
After  waiting  a little  while,  the  shout — uttered 
in  that  peculiar  sing-song  always  used  in  the  bull- 
ring — began  of‘Otm  tigra!  Otra  tigra!’  It 
was  taken  up  by  voice  after  voice,  till  the  whole 
circo  rang  with  this  chant,  ‘Otra  tigra.’  (Any 
one  who  has  been  to  a bull-fight  will  most  likely 
have  heard  the  cry  of  either  ‘Otro  torb,’  or  fue- 
go,’  and  will  be  able  to  put  the  proper  tune  to  it. 
for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.)  The  con- 
tractor was  furious — mad ; he  knew  not  what  to 
do ; he  rushed  into  the  ring,  begged  for  mercy, 
assured  his  friends  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
procure  ‘ another  tiger. ’ Still  the  cry  went  stead- 
ily on,  ‘ Otra  tigra.  ’ Then  the  contractor  became 
nervous,  then  frightened,  and  finally  fled.  Then 
the  cnpitan-general  announced  from  the  queen’s 
box  that  the  fight  was  over,  and  requested  the 
populace  to  withdraw.  No  notice ; nothing  but 
the  cry,  ‘Otra  tigra.’  Then  the  military  were 
called  in  and  ordered  to  clear  the  ring  (a  regi- 
ment is  always  on  guard  outside  during  a bull- 
fight); then  the  mauolas  began  to  strike  the  lit- 
tle wax  matches  they  carry ; then  some  one  set 
light  to  a paper  fan,  and  in  another  minnte  all 
the  mnnolas  were  lighting  the  hangings  and  the 
beaches.  Then,  alas  ! some  one  gave  the  order 
to  fire,  and  the  troops  fired ! Some  twenty  were 
killed  and  wounded ; the  remainder  of  us  tied  as 
hard  as  we  could.  So  ended  this  fight  between 
n tiger  and  bull,”  said  Don  Ricardo.  “ I re- 
mained till  the  firing  began,  when  I l>olted  as 
hard  as  l could  go ; for  one  never  knows  in  this 
country  when  a revolution  may  break  out,  or  on 
what  pretense;  I have! myself  seen  serious  out- 
i I ireaks  for  less  reason.  The  military  were  blamed 
I by  some,  but  defended  by  many  on  the  “score 


that  if  they  had  not  fired  Madrid  might  in  a few 
hours  have  been  in  flames,  as  indeed  was  very- 
likely  with  such  nn  excitable  people  as  the  Span- 
iards. ” 

The  bull  who  had  fought  so  yvell  I believe  was 
spared  and  sent  to  the  stud.  I have  only  heard 
of  one  other  instance  of  a hull’s  life  being  granted 
him;  and  a lawsuit  was  going  on  about  him 
yvhen  I was  in  Madrid  (1801).  He  yvas  a one- 
horned bull,  and  had  performed  prodigies  of  val- 
or. Horse  after  horse  went  down  before  him. 
At  last  the  supply  of  horses  ran  short,  the  bull 
having  killed  some  twenty-five.  This. was  an- 
nounced, and  the  people  demanded  the  bull’s  life, 
which  was  granted  — a wonderful  instance  of 
mercy,  and  proving  what  uncommonly  good  sport 
he  must  have  showed  for  a Spaniard-  to  erv, 
“ Hold  ! enough.  ” The  contractor  sent  him  up 
to  his  farm ; the  breeder  of  the  bull,  however, 
sued  the  contractor,  stating  that  he  sold  the  bull 
to  lie  killed,  not  to  propagate  his  valuable  breed 
— the  contractor  stating  he  bought  him  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  him.  This  case,  as  I said 
before,  was  going  on  yvhile  I was  in  Madrid,  but 
lioyv  it  ended  I know  not — I should  fear  the  poor 
brute  yvas  condemned. 


v do  extract  Teeth  yrit.hout  pain  at  the  Coi.to.v 
l Association,  19  Cooper  Institute.— Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tion* em  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTII  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  fir-  Sold  every  yvhere. 


S.T.— 1860.  X. 

Some  of  our  cotcmporarics  seem  to  think  that 
the  triumph  of  their  cause  depended,  like  the  fate 
of  Jericho,  upon  the  amount  of  noise  made— in  these 
days  of  relineinent  and  luxury,  an  article  of  real 
Intrinsic  tnerlt  is  soon  appreciated ; hfcncc  the  un- 
bounded and  unparalleled  success  of 

PLANTATION  BITTERS. 

This  remedy  has  ever  and  ahvays  been  found  re- 
liable. As  a gentle  stimulant  and  tonic  appetizer 
it  can  not  be  excelled.  It  is  no  donbt  a sovereign 
remedy  for  stomachic  disorders  — for  Dyspepsia, 
Liver  Complaint,  and  in  stimulating  a healthy  ap- 
petite. 

Magnolia  Water  — A delightful  toilet  article— 
superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

AND  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Has  a very  large  circulation.  Devoted  to  Ethnology, 
Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Education,  Art, 
Literature,  with  Measures  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Im- 
prove Mankind,  Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually. 
A first-class  Monthly  Magazine  at  $3  00  a year ; yvith 
Harper,  only  $5.  All  yvorks  on  “Short-Hand"  sup- 
plied by  8.  It.  WELLS,  Publisher,  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT.  569 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-pric  d reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  509  Broad’y. 


UNIMPEACHABLE 

Indigestion— the  most  fruitful  generator  of  disease, 
so  common  as  not  to  he  considered  dangerous—  sloyv- 
ly  and  surely  saps  the  foundation  of  health ; for,  yvith 
impaired  digestion,  it  is  impossible  for  food  to  afford 
strength  to  the  system.  Dyspepsia  iuvariably  folloyvs 
this  disease,  and  dyspeptics  owe  all  their  sufferings  to 
indigestion.  Nervous  and  sick  headache  also  spring 
from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  Persons 
of  sedentary  habits  frequently  suffer  from  these  evils, 
which  arc  attended  with  a nervous  irritability  of  tem- 
per extremely  unpleasant  to  others  and  a source  of 
misery  to  themselves. 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 
has  been  found  the  safest  and  best  means  of  removing 
all  digestive  obstructions,  as  well  as  bracing  up  the 
failing  system.  Those  whose  occupations  arc  mental 
recognize  in  this  preparation  the  perfection  of  medical 
skill,  as  it  soothes  the  excited  brain,  headache  disap- 
pears nrnler  its  potent  charm,  and  the  patient  rapidly 
regains  health  and  strength  by  its  restoring  poyver. 
To  the  aged,  as  well  as  to  delicate  ladies  aud  children, 
it  is  admirably  suited,  as  it  possesses  the  quality  of  in- 
vigorating without  excitement  or  reactiou. 

Au  immense  amount  of  unimpeachable  evidence 
can  be  prduced  to  prove  that 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 
is  nnequaled  for  its  prompt  and  ever-reliable  action  in 
alleviating  and  curing  all  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Its 
superior  excellence  and  consequent  renown  is  readily 
accounted  for  from  the  well-known  fact  that  it  is  made 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  proprietors,  in 
strict  accordance  with  pharmaceutic  science. 

A MAN  ROBBED, 

HORRIBLY  BEATEN, 

AND  LEFT  FOR  BEAD. 

Gustave  Fnhn,  yvho  was  assaulted  by  five  ruffians, 
and  robbed  in  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn,  having  three 
of  his  ribs  brokeu  over  his  left  lung,  yvas  taken  to  the 
Long  Island  Nledicai  College,  but  the  otttcers  would 
net  allow  him  admittance,  on  account  of  his  fearful 
screams  and  terrible  agony  from  the  internal  injuries 
received.  His  case  yvas  considered  hopeless,  aud  it 
was  so  reported  in  Sunday’s  Herald,  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
aud  other  daily  papers.  At  this  critical  moment  a 
gentleman  purchased  a $5  or  pint  bottle  of  WOL- 
COTT’S PAIN  PAINT,  and  saw  that  the  remedy  yvas 
faithfully  applied.  The  effect  produced  yvas  more  than 
marvelous,  for  within  ten  minutes  all  pain  had  van- 
ished, and  the  man  eat  upright  in  bed.  lie  has  had  no 
other  medical  treatment,  and  is  now  considered  not 
only  out  of  danger,  but  has  the  best  prospect  for  a 
speedy  recovery.  We  would  add  that  Mr.  Fahn  is  a 
hard-working  mechanic,  and  his  family  in  very  needy 
circumstances.  Is  it  possible  that  a man  or  woman 
laying  claims  to  a benevolent  heart  will  allow  this 
worthy  family  to  suffer  ? Mr.  Fahn  lives  on  the  corner 
of  Smith  and  Baltic  Streets,  Brooklyn,  top  floor. 

$1000  REWARD 

Will  be  paid  to  any  person  yvho  will  prove  that  any 
other  concern  sell  Webs  Cotton  Clotu,  Dress  Pat- 
tf.knb,  Pant  Patterns,  Sewing  Machines,  Watches, 
Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  &c.,  as  good  and  as  cheap  as 
the  undersigned.  Send  Ten  Cents  for  Patent  Pen 
Fountain,  and  get  a slip  describing  an  article  in  our 
Dollar  Sale ; or  send  in  Clubs  of  from  Thirty  to  One 
Hundred  at  Ten  Cents  each.  Five  Thousand  more 
Male  and  Female  Agents  wanted.  Samples  and  Ci 
‘ KASTMAN  A-  KRVDAI.1. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  nnd  the  material  accom- 
| panying  it,  every  man  can  do  his  oyvn  printing,  thns 
, saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
I full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
I men  books  of  tvpes,  cuts,  borders,  <fcc.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CURLS!  CURLS!  One  application  will  curl 
your  hair  into  beautiful  curls,  and  last  six  months 
in  every  case,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
age paid,  for  50  cents  a package,  or  three  for  $1.  Ad- 
dress M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.  The  Magnetic  Time  Indicator 
and  Compass,  in  a neat  case,  with  glass  shade, 
steel  nnd  German-silver  works,  white  enamelled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  War- 
ranted to  denote  correct  time,  and  keep  in  order  for 
two  years.  Where  satisfaction  is  not  given,  the  money 
will  be  returned.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1 ; three  for 
$2 ; or  bv  express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  $1  as  a guar- 
antee. Address,  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


$10? 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials, “Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  26 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 


$2  00  to  $5  00 

FOR  every  hour’s  service,  pleasant  and  honorable 
employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dies, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,  58  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York. 

WANTED  AGENTS  to  sell  Headley’s  great 
VV  /UMEiD  yvork,  “OUR  NAVY  IN  THE  RE- 
BELLION." Very  popular;  selling  rapidly ; no  com- 
petition. Also,  just  ready,  the  54th  thousand  of  “THE 
LOST  CAUSE,"  a full  and  complete  Southern  History 
of  the  War— the  counterpart  of  23  Northern  Histories. 
One  Agent  sold  220  the  first  week.  Our  terms  are  no- 
where excelled.  E.  B.  TREAT  & CO., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  LAME,  Crippled,  or  Deformed,  or  have 
yon  a child  yvith  Hip  Disease,  Crooked  Spine, 
Paralyzed  Limbs,  Crooked  Feet,  Contracted  Limbs, 
Diseased  Joints,  Weak  Ankles,  or  White  Swelling— 
don't  fail  to  see  Dr.  MANN,  or  send  for  a Circular. 
133  West  Forty-first  Street,  New  York  City. 


REVOLUTION  IN  TRADE. 

Under  the  Club  System,  inaugurated  by  us,  we  are 
making  a 

COMPLETE  REVOLUTION  IIS  TRADE, 
thus  enabling  our  customers  to  obtain  supplies  of  al- 
most all  kinds  of  goods,  by  the  single  article,  at  whole- 
sale prices.  In  addition  to  this,  in  order  to  facilitate 

the  getting  np  of  Clubs,  we  pay L - J ’ 

for  their  services.  The  most  p 

E laced  before  the  public.  En<k „ , 

usiness  men  and  the  press.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town  aud  village  in  the  conntrv.  CIRCULARS  sent 
FREE.  PARKER  <fc  CO., 

04  and  60  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


PIANO  PRIMERS,  CATECHISMS,  &c. 

Bertini’s  Self-Teaching  Catechism,  40  cents.  Bur- 
rowes’s  Primer  and  Guide  to  Practice,  30  cents. 
Clarke’s  Catechism,  3S  cents.  Jousse’s  Catechism,  •.:& 
cents.  Leuhnrt’s  Elements,  50  cents.  Knorr’s  Guide 
for  Teachers,  75  cents.  Forde’s  Class  Book,  40  cents. 
Tuner's  Guide,  60  cents.  Dictionary  of  Terms,  75 
cents.  Calcott’s  Musical  Grammar,  $1  00.  Materia 
Musica,  76  cents.  Mailed,  postpaid.  OLIVER  DI  l- 
SON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston;  C.  H.  Dll  SON  & 
CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  LIFE  of  GEN.  U.  S,  GRANT,  by  non.  Hen- 
ry C.  Deraing.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  issued  nod,  r 
the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  Grant  hnmelf.Tre 
author  is  yvell  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  and  eloquent  orators  fn  the  country.  Agent* 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
liiographies'ever  published  in  America,  and  will  meet 
with  a ready  safe.  For  particulars,  address  S.  s. 
SCRANTON  &"  CO.,  126  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


JLJ  pie  pay  $60  or  $100  for  a Seyving  Machine  yvheu 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes '! 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“FRANKLIN"  and  “ DLAMOND"  Machines  can  be 
had  in  anv  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  "with  Table,  constructed  upon  entirely  neyv 
principles,  aud  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Seyving 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  ns  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testify.  1W~  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  away 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 

MEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
<3$  rapid,  strong,  easy,  reliable,  elegant.  Warrant- 
ed. Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Has  Medals  and  Di- 
jdonia*.  Single  Machines  sent  fkf.e  on  receipt  of  $5. 
Family  Seyving  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


JA: 


MES’S  BANKRUPT  LAW. 


TIIE  BANKRUPT  LAW  of  tuf.  UNITED  STATES. 
1807.  With  Notes  and  a Collection  of  American  and 
English  Decisions  upon  the  Principles  aud  Practice 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
the  Lawyer  aud  Merchant.  By  Edwin  James,  of  the 
New  Y oi-k  Bar,  and  one  of  the  Framers  of  the  recent 
English  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act.  With  copious 
Indexes,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  General 
Orders  and  Forms  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$4  00  ; Sheep,  $5  00. 

PciiusnED  by  IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  18,  1868.] 
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Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
} best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 

- - ^^fctand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  In  regard  to  wear 

it  nlV'  “ ttfi  ' ■'Sjjjjjfjw-s'  and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they,  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  tune.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  ns  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $15<>.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  bv  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  ar< 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
_«p-  TO  CLUBS. — Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  w e will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOlt  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

Sir  We  employ  no  Agents,  therefore  the  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  be  obtained  only  by  ordering  directly 
from  us.  

TESTIMONIALS. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A-  Co. : Viokbiuru,  Miss,  February  20,  1S63. 

Gents,— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Oroide  Watches  I ordered.  They  arc  very 
beautiful,  keep  good  time,  and  hold  their  color  perfectly,  and  pass  very  well  for  gold : in  fact,  they  are  all  you 
represent  them  to  lie.  I am  well  pleased.  You  will  please  forward  to  my  address,  in  care  of  Southern  Ex- 
press, Vicksburg,  Miss.,  another  Oroide  Watch,  gent’s  size  ; also  a Chain  worth  five  dollars  ($5.)  You  will 
hear  from  me  frequently.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  S.  Critenden. 

P.8.— I enclose  you  a letter  to  show  you  how  well  your  watches  pass  for  gold : 

C.  S.  Critenden,  Vicksburg,  Miss. : February  16, 1S69. 

I received  the  beautiful  watch  you  sent  me.  It  is  a nice  present,  for  which  accept  the  kind  regards  of  your 
old  comrade.  You  will  not  think  hard  of  me  when  I tell  you  that  I sold  the  watch. for  $150,  and  with’ this 
money  I will  visit  you.  Please  order  another  watch  for  me  in  your  name.  I will  be  in  Vicksburg  next  week, 
and  I believe,  if  you  w ill  assist  me,  I will  speculate  a little  in  watches.  Don’t  you  think  my  old  left  hand  is 
improving?  I wonder  where  my  poor  right  arm  is.  Send  for  a chain.  Yr our  old  comrade,  Tom. 

Lime  Station,  8.  R.  & D.  R.  R.  > 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.:  Shelby  County,  Alabama,  February  17,  ISOS,  f 

Gents,— The  watch  you  expressed  to  me  on  the  20th  of  January  came  to  hand  all  right  (except  crystal 
broken).  I regulated  it.  I am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  keeps  as  good  time  as  one  of  P.  8.  Bartlett’s  best 
patent  levers.  I have  shown  it  to  a good  many,  and  they  pronounce  it  a good  watch  and  no  humlmg. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Dalrynple. 

Constitution  at.  Contention  op  Noirni  Carolina,) 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Raleigh,  N.  C.,  February  2;’.,  ISOs.  / 

Sies,— I have  just  inspected  one  of  yonr  flftcen-dollar  watches,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  same. 
Please  send  me  one  of  the  large  size  (gentlemen’s).  I have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  members  will  favor 
you  with  their  orders,  should  the  one  that  yon  send  me  be  a good  one  and  well  finished.  Sehd  by  express, 

addressed  to  G.  A.  Lack,-  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  N.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.:  Fredebicktown,  Mo.,  December  14, 1SG7. 

I received  my  watch  as  ordered,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it  in  every  respect.  My  expectations  are 
folly  realized.  Von  will  find  enclosed  $5,  for  whieh’please  send  me  one  of  yonr  most  stylish  and  substantial 
chains  of  that  price.  Y'ours  respectfully,  Cyrus  A.  Peterson,  Fredericktown,  Mo. 

P.S.— You  may  expect  a larger  order  from  myself  and  friends  soon.  C.  A.  P. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <k  Co. : Humboldt,  Gibson  County,  Tennessee. 

Please  send  me  one  Oroide  Watch  of  the  same  kind  yon  sent  me  before.  I want  a geutlenian’s  size.  I 
think  I can  sell  a half  dozen  even-  month.  I will  order  more  lu  a few  weeks.  Send  by  express  as  before. 

A.  F.  Brown. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A-  Co. : Brooklyn,  Powesiiikk  County,  Iowa,  December  1, 1S67. 

Euclosed  yon  will  find  an  order  for  six  of  yonr  watches,  three  linn  ting-cases  and  three  ladies'  watches. 
Send  to  Brooklyn,  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa.  The  watch  you  sent  me  three  months  ago  proves  as  good  a 
time-keeper  as  I have  ever  seen.  I have  exhibited  my  watcli  to  my  neighbors,  so  that  I am  able  to  send  a 
club  of  six  for  watches.  Address  to  ‘ J.  L.  Baoknstos. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  «£•  Co.:  Meridian,  January  13, 186?. 

The  watch  ordered  by  express  came  to  hand  to-day.  I am  well  plenscd  with  its  appearance,  anil  if  it 
keeps  actual  time  I am  perfectly  satisfied.  In  the  mean  time  I wish  to  order  two  for  my  friends,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  one  sent  me.  Respectfully,  A.  W.  Bell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <t-  Co. : New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  2, 1SC8. 

Dear  Sirs, — I received  the  watch  which  I ordered  all  snfe,  some  days  ago,  aud  I must  say  it  fully  exceeded 
my  expectation : it  is  all  and  more  than  I could  desire  for  the  money.  So  far  it  keeps  very  good  time. 

Yours  trill v,  * C.  Stewart. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co.:  

Sirs,— Please  send  to  the  undersigned  one  of  yonr  Fifteen-Dollar  Oroide  Cased  Watches,  gent’s  size,  and 
chain.  The  one  I got  from  yon  before  gave  universal  satisfaction,  aud  one  of  my  friends  desires  me  to  obtain 
one  for  hint.  A two-dollar  chain,  and  watch,  gent’s  size.  John  D.  Anderson, 

Farentown  (via  Adams  Express),  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


AHOHITBOTimAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  I).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President, 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

Children 's  Carriages,  Patent  Sieinas,  Baby  Jumpers, 
Propellors,Toijs.  Lewis  P.Tibbai.s,478  Broadway, N.Y. 

Is  not  Pain  Nature’s  Voice? 

What  is  good  and  what  is  had 
Time  soon  tells. 

And  this  is  true  especially  of  medicines.  If  good, 
they  live ; If  bad,  they  die.  When  we  have  pain,  shall 
we  apply  smotherers  or  remedies  which  remove  its 
cause? 

BRANDRiyriI’S  PILLS 

remove  pain  by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of  this 
there  is  no  doubt. 

To  cork  up  pain  by  deadening  the  nerves  of  the  part 
may  possibly  be  putting  pain  out  at  interest,  the  cause 
accumulating  in  the  system,  until,  alas ! 

PARALYSIS  OR  SUDDEN  DEATH 
CLOSES  THE  SCENE. 

Proofs  swarm,  and  fifty  thousand  can  follow,  show- 
ing how  BRANPRETH’S  PILLS  enre. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Sino  Sing,  March  24, ISOS. 

My  Dear  Doctor  : My  case  of  remarkable  cure  by 
yonr  pills  is  known  to  almost  every  one  in  Sing  Sing. 
I have  been  for  nine  years  a martyr  t«  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  for  three  years  confined  to  my  house 
and  bed,  unable  to  do  anything.  I tried  every  thing 
and  about  every  doctor,  but  there  was  no  help.  At 
last  my  wife  forced  me  to  take  a dose  of  yonr  pills. 
As  soon  as  their  operation  was  over  I felt  much  easier. 
I continued  taking  them  in  large  doses,  sometimes  as 
high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  pills,  and  with  every  dose  I 
felt  better  and  stronger.  I am  now  well  and  attend- 
ing my  business,  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Eastern  Avenue,  cured  solely  by  your  pills  after  having 
taken  in  vain  pounds  of  colchicnm  and  all  the  reme- 
dies I have  seen  advertised  for  the  enre  of  rheumatism. 

John  Tindall. 

Sing  Sino,  March  25, 1S6S. 

My  Dear  Sir:  My  daughter  Alice,  thirteen  years 
old,  has  been  completely  cured  of  that  horrible  dis- 
ease, scrofula,  which  for  years  rendered  life  a torment. 
After  all  medicines  and  many  physicians  had  been 
tried  and  failed,  I commenced  giving  her  your  pills. 
She  took  them  almost  every  day  for  three  months, 
constantly  improving.  She  has  now  entirely  recov- 
ered, and  is  a living  evidence  of  the  virtues  of  Brand- 
reth’s  Pills.  Yours  truly,  Daniel  Lctiirr, 

at  Stephen  Aylcs’s  Shoe  Store. 

Hon.  B.  Brandreth. 

The  spring  is  the  time  Brandreth’s  Pills  should  be 
used.  They  remove  those  accumulations  the  conse- 
quence of  inactivity  of  the  winter  months. 

Sec  that  “B.  BRANDRETH"  is  in  white  letters  in 
Government  stamp. 


Principal  office,  Brandreth  House,  Now  York. 


A positive  remedy  for  au  lands  of  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Settle  Rash,  Roils  ',  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin  ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  • 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, Neuralgia,  Nervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NKW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Startling  Invention. 


No  Electricity,  ivo  Friction,  ho  Matches. 
TURN  THE  KEY  AND  THE  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas-Fixtures  without  alteration. 
Samples  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

All  communications  addressed  to 
„ RICHARD  B.  LOCKE,  Secretary, 

Self-Lighting  Gas-Burner  Co.,  451  Broome  St.,  N.Y. 

Digitized  by 


EM  PLO YMENT.  $15  oo  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C,  RAND 
A CO.,  Buldeferd,  Me. 

I ’ \ P D 17 A T CPQ  SEND  for  CATALOGUE  of 
I A ill  J jIN  J-  LIUA  New  Practical  Books  on 
Architecture  and  Stair-Building. 

A.  J.  BICKNELL  & CO.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER — Full  of  Fun — and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Anew  class  in  practical  phrenology 

is  forming.  For  Circular  with  full  particulars, 
address,  with  stamp,  Phrenological  Journal,  N.  Y. 


BRIGGS’S  CURATIVE 

V U llii  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns  ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  biun,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50o.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  A CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAS?  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  TnE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy 'of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $t  fl  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50r.,  60c.,  70c„  80c.,  9rtc.,  $t,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  tl». 

IMPERIAL  (green),  6oe.,  00c.,  70c.,  soc.,  1*0.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  %*  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c..  70c..  Site.,  one..  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  i?  Hi. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  t*oc.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  H>. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  <p  tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40e.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5(543),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
— each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
chib  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  caa  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $80. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  rfesidc,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Grcnt  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  aud  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Ofliee  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Yesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5C43,  New  York  City. 


HOWE  & STEVENS’S 

Family  Bye  Colors. 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  who  keep  HOWE  & STEVENS’S  FAM- 
ILY DYE  COLORS  for  sale  can  be  relied  on  for  fair 
dealing,  for  the  reason  that  they  cost  the  retailer 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  other  kinds  of 
Dyes  in  the  market,  while  he  retails  them  all  at  the 
same  price;  consequently  he  makes  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  more  by  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers 
against  imposition.  Accept  none  but  HOWE  & STE- 
VENS’S PATENT  FAMILY  DYE  COLORS.  They 
are  the  original  inventors  of  an  improvement  which 
originated  this  branch  of  business,  and  made  dyeing 
a domestic  art.  They  have  had,  also,  five  years’  expe- 
rience in  this  particular  business,  and  have  been  con- 
stantly improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  undersigned,  and  we  can  supply  our  cus- 
tomers with  either.  The  liquids  do  not  require  so 
much  time  in  dyeing ; but  the  powder  colors  will  col- 
or the  most  goods  and  costs  the  same  per  package.  Iu 
coloring  blacks,  browns,  and  drabs,  we  would  advise 
the  use  of  the  powder  colors  in  preference  to  the  liquid, 
uuiess  for  ribbons  or  some  very  small  article. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MANLEY  HOWE, 

Successor  to  Howe  & Stevens, 

260  and  202  Broadway,  Boston. 


LOOK!  READ| REFLECT! 

THE 

Pioneer  Dollar  Sale. 

BEST  INDUCEMENTS  EVER  OFFERED. 

We  make  this  statement,  and  are  able  to  back  it  up 
with  facts,  namely,  that 

We  Can  and  Will  Sell  more  Goods, 
and  Better,  for  One  Dollar, 

than  any  other  like  concern  in  the  world.  The  reason 
is  plainly  to  be  seen.  With  a very  large  cash  capital, 
wc  are  enabled  to  keep  agents  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  who  are  prepared  at  all  times  tp 
pick  up  any  and  all  jot;  lots  of  goods  offered  for  Cash. 

On  receipt  of  one  dollar,  we  will  send  10  checks  de. 
scribing  10  different  articles,  which  will  be  sent  foi 
one  dollar  each. 

N.B.— Our  agents  are  not  required  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  their  present  as  in  other  concerns. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in 
the  United  States,  to  whom  we  offer  the  most  libera) 
inducements.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

30  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

APRIL,  1868. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Rove  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mui.ock 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &e. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — Sew  York. 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all— 
Zion’s  IleraUl,  Boston. 


j “A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harpers  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

| In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
! issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
| Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  Ac. 

I The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— .V.  Y.  Even* 
ing  Post. 

| The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — Earth  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Millk. 

The  Bazap.,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


TERMS  F0K  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

IIap.per’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  anil  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  fur  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Mouths,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  V\  eekt.y,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  \\eekt.v,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  wi  n- 
ten.  When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given- 
In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stoleu,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's' Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Lii:e; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper’s  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Original  from 
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PRINCE  & CCS. 

automatic  organs 
and  melooeons. 

rortythousmwt  are  now  in  u se 

BUFFALO, NX  CHICAGO,  HI. 


fHE  PI.NEST 


WARD’S 

CLOTH  LINED 
Paper  Collars 

CUFFS. 

To  Be  Had  E verywhere. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


New  Spring:  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

TIjNiTOIST  ADAMS. 

No.  637  Broadway. 


PATENT  OFFICES, 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American , who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
ttons  to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

tsr  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  160 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  3T  Park  Row,  New  York. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
pateut  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory .j 
B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


Ladies’  Pape) 


Splendid  imitn 
tions  of  Linen  Em- 
broidery 


CHICKERING  & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Grand,  Square,  & Upright  Piano-Fortes, 

were  awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  the  First  Grand 
Prize,  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  a Grand  Gold  Medal, 
making  63  first  premiums  during  the  past  45  years. 
WAREROOMS,  No.  652  BROADWAY. 


— in  great  variety.  TUey  are  wutu  .a  ..os 

every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  snpplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


STEREOPTICONS 

AND 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

. A priced  and  illustrated  Catalogue  of  every  descrip- 
don  of  Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns,  and  over 
>000  slides  for  thq  same,  sent  on  application. 

WILLIAM  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Secure  against  Fire  and  Thieves,  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  valuable  papers,  jewels,  &c.  Unprotected  women, 
feeble  men,  families  living  in  lonely  places,  and  all 
others  should  secure  their  valuables  in  these  Safes. 
Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  For  sale  by  SECRET 
SAFE  CO.,  254  Broadway,  opposite  City  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for  a new,  splendidly 
illustrated,  and  very  popular  book,  of  special 
value  and  interest  to  every  body  engaged  in  commerce 
or  trade.  Liberal  terms  and  exclusive  territory  given. 
Address,  at  once,  D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 
New  York,  for  terms  and  particulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  Biblical,  Theologic- 
al, and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  By  Di-s.MoClin- 
took  and  Strong.  A complete  Theological  Library, 
embracing  the  features  of  all  Biblical  and  Theological 
Cyclopaedias  extant. 

EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  canvass  for  this  valuable  work.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


IDEAL  HAPPINESS. 

Yobng  Vagrant.  “My  eye,  Billy!  mustn’t  it  be  jolly  to  be  him 


Directions  for  Making  the  Best 
White  Hard  Soap 

are  sent  free  with  every  Can  of  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & 
CO.’S  PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH.  One  pound 
makes  fifteen  pounds  of  Soap,  and  is  easily  and  simply 
made,  at  a cost  of  two  cents  a pound.  If  your  store- 
keeper is  accommodating,  he  will  get  it  for  you. 
OFFICE,  NO.  62  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the  Sword. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TBADE 

A NEW  KNIFE 


£150,000,000, 

Sterling.  Unclaimed  Money  and  Estates  Registry, 
commencing  1600.  Fee  to  search  for  any  name,  $2. 
Gun  & Co.,  6 Prince  of  Wales  Road,  London,  England. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

TO0J1Y,  PLEASURE  AM  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

.The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments ior  Writing  ever  used. 


"50c.  size,  Ui 
THEOD.  S.  H 


ssed.”  Just  ont.  Against  Motht 
US,  Boston.  Sold  by  all  Druggistt 


NEW  SONG. 


Referring  to  the  above  advertisement,  we  desire  to 
commend  the  use  of  the  “NEW  KNIFE."  It  is  all 
the  Patentees  claim  for  it,  and  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Prices  : Table,  $12  ; Dessert,  $10  per  dozen.  We  will 
send  one  dozen  to  any  address,  payable  on  delivery, 
with  express  charges. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  &c., 

479  Broauwat,  Four  Doors  below  Broome  Stbeet. 


Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Champagne  Charlie,  30c.  Galop 40c. 

Grand  Duchesse  Valsk,  40c.  Sabre  Galop  . . 35c. 
Sword  of  my  Fathf.r  (Song  from  “ Duchesse”)  . 40c. 
Wiener  Bon  Boms,  Waltzes,  Strauss,  Music  mailed  40c. 
FREDERICK  BLUME,  1125  Broadway, 

2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


B,  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Ttilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  S.reet, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  Yoik.  * 


SCIENTIFIC  CALISTHENICS.  An  explanatory 
Pamphlet— “ Consumption  Prevented  and  Cured 
without  Medicine,  by  suitable  Exercise"— mailed  for 
Ten  Cents.  DR.  W.  H.  BENSON,  Norfolk,  Va. 


SENT  BY  IV1ASL  SAFELY. 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


r the  most  economical  and 
reliable  WHITE  & COLORED 
PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  he., 
inquire  of  any  Painter  or 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
. celebrated  brands  of  . 

| C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  & CO., 

“ Plymouth  ColorCo.,” 

106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


, TRUSSES.-'1  Seeley’s  Hard  Rubber 
Truss”  cures  rupture;  retains  the  most 
difficult  safely  and  easily;  never  rnsts, 
breaks,  moves,  or  soils ; always  new. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet. 1347  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED, 

Call  und  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youl 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MOllTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  VO  <>C. 


Lead-Encased  Block  Tin  Pipe. 

©THE  ONLY  PIPE  YET  PRE- 
SENTED for  PUBLIC  USE  which 
combines  safety  to  health  with 
strength,  clianoy,  and  durability. 
It  is  cheaper  and  stronger  than 
lead  pipe,  and  is  a sure  protection 
against  lead  poisoning.  Recom- 
mended by  Chemists,  Physicians, 
Water  Commissioners,  and  Practical 
Plumbers.  Pamphlets  containing  information  sent 
free.  Address  TIIE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  & WIL- 
LARD MANUFACTURING  CO.,  No.  105  Beekman 
Street,  comer  of  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECII-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN  & SIMPKINS, 
Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S. — A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  Hue. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  vide*.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  famished 
ou  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegaut. 

/^WE&  1 <IMPK°VED 

jlj  ALUMINIUM 
WATCHES" 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  arc 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  whichmy  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  lias  serionsly  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  euloginms  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  nlso  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

f:ther  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  beiDg  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  bv  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  monev  sent  enclosed  in  letters’. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


S by  Mail.  Send  for  Circular. 
ZEVELY,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Address 


CHOICE  SEEDS,  Plants,  and  Trees.  Priced  Descrip- 
tive Catalogues  gratis.  Freight  paid  to  Boston  and 
New  York.  B.  M.  Watson,  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OTNTMENT  will  enre  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  enres  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts — by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Youk, 
Have  just  Published: 


Pollak  & SoN,Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


KRUMMACIIER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Bible  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Freder- 
ick William  Krummaciikb,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Elijah 
the  Tislibite,”  &c.  Translated  under  the  express 
Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton, 
M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Kriunmacher  to  his 
American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

II. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  A Novel.  By  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John 
Marchmont’s  Legacy,”  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “Birds 
of  Prey.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

in. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  Germnn, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  nccompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

IV. 

Nos.  XXV.  TO  XXVIII.  OF  HARPER'S  PICTORIAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION.  Edited 
by  A.  H.  Guernsey  and  H.  M.  Alden.  Nos.  26,  26, 
27,  and  28  just  ready.  Price  30  cents  each. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  are 

facsimile  reproductions  of  oil  and  water-color 
paintings  by  eminent  artists.  Ask  for  them  at  the 
Art  Stores.  Send  for  list  to 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


J New  Method  of  Washing 
(Clothes  without  labor.  The 
'Automatic  Clothes  Washer 
and  Boiler,  patented  Feb. 
12,  Dec.  17, 1867.  This  boil- 
er is  self-acting,  and  dis- 
penses with  labor  and  the 
wear  of  clothes.  By  the 

j 300  gallons  of  boiling  suds  are 

poured  upon  and  forced  through  the  clothes  in  twenty 
minutes,  cleausing  them  perfectly  without  rubbing. 
We  are  constantly  receiving  the  highest  testimonials 
from  parties  using  it.  Good  canvassers  wanted  for 
vicinity  of  New  York,  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
Splendid  opening  for  enterprising  men.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  The  boilers  are  flat  bottoms, 
and  will  fit  any  stove  or  range.  No.  8,  medium  size, 
$10.  On  receipt  of  price,  sample  boiler  sent  to  any 
address.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  Please  state  where 
you  saw  advertisement.  Automatic  Clotheb-Wabh- 
kr  and  Boiler  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  6858 ; General  Agency, 
19  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Manufactory,  No.  387  BROADWAY,  New  York. 
Retail,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Union  Square. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  No.  387  Broadway. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price  ; can  he  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECON ONLY  IS  WEAlLTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 

MERCHANTS,  RANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  .ill  parts  of  the  United 
tate*  by  HARXDEX’S  EXPRESS,  05  Broadway. 


MAGIC  CAS  LIGHTER. 

A PATENT  FOB.  TURNING  ON  AND 

LIGHTING  GAS. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Broach ial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle ; six  for 

SSent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
Bjlm,  25  South  Eighth  St. , Bhilada.,  and  all  Dra  ggists 


Manufactured  by  — 

W.  T.  & J.  mersfrf.au, 

82  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GAS-FUTURE  DEALERS, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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THE  TIGRESS  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  will  find  this  sum- 
mer a great  many  improvements  and  beauties  in 
their  great  Central  Park,  and  renewed  reasons 
for  congratulating  themselves  on  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  of  their  Park  Commissioners. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  additions  to 
the  statuary  of  the  Park  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
“the  Tigress  bringing  the  first-fruit  to  her  young,” 
an  engraving  of  which  we  produce  on  this  page. 
This  work  is  the  production  of  the  famous  French 
sculptor,  Cain,  and  was  presented  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  by  Messrs.  S.  F.  B.  Mouse, 
John  Jay,  Robert  Hoe,  William  T.  Blod- 
gett, and  other  Ameri- 
can gentlemen. 

In  his  letter,  acknowl- 
edging the  tender  of  this 
magnificent  donation, 
the  Controller  of  the 
Park,  Andrew  H. 

Green,  Esq.,  very  just- 
ly says : 

“ The  Commissioners 
of  the  Park  accept  this 
munificent  gift  with  pe- 
culiar gratification,  as 
well  for  its  artistic  merit 
as  an  evidence  of  the 
public  spirit  and  dis- 
criminating taste  of  the 
absent  citizens,  who  thus 
effectively  co  - operate 
with  those  at  home  in 
the  intention  to  place 
our  city  in  the  same 
rank  in  the  field  of  lit- 
erature and  art  that  she 
occupies  in  the  affairs 
of  commerce.  The  art- 
ist, by  the  freedom,  vigor, 
and  commanding  ex- 
pression with  which  he 
has  treated  his  subject, 
has  placed  himself 
among  the  first  of  the 
school  of  sculpture  to 
which  it-  belongs  — a 
school  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  landscape  of 
the  Park.  The  design,  j 
its  execution,  and  the 
liberal  disposition  of  its  i 
donors,  among  whom  I 
recognize  with  pleasure 
names  widely  known  in 
this  community  as  in- 
fluential promoters  of 
the  interests  of  art,  all  ! 
combine  to  render  this  : 
addition  to  the  Park 
collection  the  subject  of  jj 
special  interest  and  re-  j 
gard.” 

The  citizens  of  New  i 
York  will  have  ample  j; 
opportunity  of  confirm- 
ing Mr.  Green’s  opin- 
ions of  the  beauty  of  this  j 
work.  It  is  located  to  j 
. the  left  of  the  Mall,  on 
the  hill  near  and  over-  ■ 
looking  the  Lake,  and  ! 
adds  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  that  pictur- 
esque spot.  Other  im- 
provements and  beauties  j 
have  been  lately  added 
to  this  portion  of  the 
Park;  the  Terrace  near 
the  Lake  has  been 
changed,  the  large  fount- 
ain at  its  foot  has  been  l%v 
remodeled,  while  two 
others  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Mall 
have  been  completed. 

The  floral  attractions  of 
the  Mall  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Lake  have 
been  very  materially  in- 
creased ; nature  has  in-  j 
creased,  too,  the  foliage  ^ 
and  the  beauty  of  the 
Ramble ; the  natural  1 
curiosities  have  been 
considerably  augment-  i 
ed;  and  many  artistic  | 
and  other  valuable  arti- 
ficial decorations  have 
been  added  since  last 
season. 
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’ -I.-1-,"1  LS4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

i,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THOMAS 
D’ARCY  M‘GEE. 

The  midnight  murder  of  Thomas  D’arcy 
M‘Gee,  a member  of  the  present  Canadian  ad- 
ministration and  a prominent  politician  of  the 
Confederation,  has  caused  great  excitement 
throughout  Canada,  and  much  feeling  in  this 
country.  The  prominence  of  the  victim,  less 
than  our  horror  of  the  deed  and  the  assassin, 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  latter,  while  much  of 
the  excitement  in  Canada  is  attributable  to  the 
connection  of  the  deed  with  rumors  of  Fenian 
conspiracies.  How  far  this  surmise  is  true  can 
not  be  determined,  as  the  assassin  has  not  yet 


I been  positively  discovered,  though  suspected  par- 
ties hare  been  arrested  and  held  for  examination. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  murder 
was  committed,  as  partly  developed  on  the  in- 
quest, are  about  as  follows : Mr.  M‘Gee,  as  the 
representative  of  Montreal  in  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, had  spoken,  on  April  6,  until  a very 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
rooms  until  about  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  He  had  reached  the  door  of  his  lodg- 
ings in  Sparks  Street,  and  had  put  his  key  to  the 
night-latch,  when  he  was  approached  from  be- 
hind by  an  unknown  person  and  shot  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  ball  passed  through  his  head 
and  lodged  in  the  door  which  Mr.  M‘Gee  was  in 
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“TIGRESS  BRINGING  THE  FIRST-FRUIT  TO  HER  YOUNG." 
LPuoTooKArHEU  Dr  Rockwood,  fro. a the  Statue  by  Cain,  in  the  Central  Paek.J 


pected  par-  the  act  of  opening.  A son  of  Mrs.  Trotter, 
lamination.  the  lady  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  one  of  the 
he  murder  Parliament  pages,  was  returning  home,  and  was 
on  the  in-  some  distance  from  the  house  when  he  heard  the 
Iee,  as  the  shot.  On  reaching  his  mother’s  door  he  found 
adian  Par-  Mr.  M‘Gee  dead  on  the  pavement.  He  saw  no 
mil  a very  person  in  the  neighborhood  and  heard  no  foot- 
tum  to  his  steps.  The  night  was  bright  and  clear,  and  the 
morning  of  assassin  must  have  been  either  concealed  behind 
>f  his  lodg-  the  fence  of  a vacant  lot  opposite,  or  made  a very 
i key  to  the  hasty  retreat  immediately  on  firing  the  shot.  Mr. 

I from  be-  M‘Gee  had  just  left  the  Parliament  House  and 
in  the  hack  had  a cigar  in  his  mouth  when  he  was  killed. 
;h  his  head  His  brains  exuded  from  the  wound,  and  the  side- 

jee  was  in  walk  was  covered  with  his  blood.  This  fact,  in 

connection  with  that  of 
the  ball  lodging  in  the 
| door-post,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  weapon 
I was  held  close  to  his 

i head  when  fired. 

! The  Government  of 
Canada  at  once  offered 
$5000,  the  Government 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
$5000,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Ottawa  $4000  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of 
the  guilty  party.  The 
authorities  at  all  points 
were  directed  to  use 
their  best  diligence  in 
hunting  up  the  murder- 
er, and  to  arrest  all  sus- 
picious persons.  On 
April  7,  the  day  of  the 
murder,  two  men  named 
Whelan  and  Doyle 
j were  arrested  charged 
1 with  the  murder,  and 
were  held  for  trial. 

Mr.  M‘Gee  was  a na- 
tive of  Ireland,  and  was 
within  a few  days  of  be- 
ing forty-three  years  of 
age.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  set- 
tled in  Boston,  where  he 
became  connected  with 
the  Boston  Pilot.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  friend- 
less and  penniless,  but 
his  industrious  habits 
SI  and  fine  talents  soon 
brought  about  him 
friends  and  improved 
his  condition.  He  was 
in  a short  time  placed 
upon  the  editorial  staff 
as  a leading  writer,  and 
finally  became  editor  of 
the  Pilot.  After  re- 
maining a few  years  in 
Boston  he  returned  to 
his  native  land,  and  be- 
came attached  to  the 
Dublin  Nation  as  an 
editorial  writer.  When 
the  revolutionaiy  trou- 
bles broke  out  in  1848 
he  was  compromised  in 
the  movements,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  Ire- 
land and  seek  refuge  in 
this  country.  On  his 
arrival  here  he  started, 
with  John  Mitchel, 
the  American  Celt , an 
organ  of  Irish  feeling 
and  sentiment.  Aban- 
doning this  enterprise  on 
account  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, after  remaining 
a while  longer  in  New 
York  as  a sort  of  polit- 
ical leader  of  his  coun- 
trymen here,  he  went  to 
Canada  and  settled  in 
Montreal.  There  his  po- 
litical opinions  seem 
to  have  undergone  a 
decided  and  radical 
change.  Once  an  ar- 
dent republican,  he  be- 
came a strong  royalist, 
and  was  soon  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Government 
and  placed  in  the  path 
of  political  preferment 
and  success.  He  was 
President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  Canada 
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from  1 8G4  to  1867,  and  held  the  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  was  made  chief  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855  and  to  the  Dub- 
lin Exhibition  in  1864,  and  also  to  the  local  Paris 
Exposition.  He  was  also  a delegate  to  all  the 
conferences  held  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
colonies  of  British  North  America. 

Mr.  M‘Gee  was  a fluent  and  eloquent  speak- 
er, witty,  but  discursive,  and  not  always  effect- 
ive. In  literature,  as  in  politics,  Mr.  M‘Gee 
was  prominent  Ilia  poetry  was  of  a high  order. 
In  it  he  displayed  a delicate  fancy  united  to  a 
happy  expression,  which  made  his  effusions  de- 
cidedly popular. 

Socially,  Mr.  M‘Gee  was  more  brilliant  and 
popular  even  than  in  the  political  or  literary 
world.  Genial,  witty,  full  of  anecdote,  and  a 
master  of  the  art  of.conversation,  he  never  failed 
to  make  himself  a charming  companion  in  every 
circle  that  was  fortunate  enough  to  count  him  a 
member. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  April  25,  1868. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

The  next  Number  of  Harper’s  Bazar,  No.  27, 
will  contain  a magnificent  Colored  Plate  of 
the  Spring  Fashions,  just  imported  expressly 
for  that  paper  from  the  establishment  of  the  Mode 
Illustree,  the  great  Fashion  Journal  of  Paris , 
whose  plates  are  renowned  for  being  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  world. 


HOW  TO  RECONSTRUCT? 

IT  is  one  of  the  many  memorable  remarks  of 
Edmund  Burke  that  when  a community  is 
discontented  a sagacious  statesman  does  not  in- 
quire whether  it  ought  to  be  discontented,  but 
in  what  manner  it  can  most  wisely  be  pacified. 
This  principle  has  been  a great  deal  misapplied 
in  the  case  of  the  Southern  States.  “ Of  what 
use,"  it  is  asked,  “i9  it  to  talk  about  equal 
rights  and  harmony  of  feeling  when  the  truth 
is  that  the  Southern  people  are  dissatisfied  and 
alienated,  and  heartily  despise  the  colored  pop- 
ulation, whether  they  ought  to  or  not  ? Their 
condition  and  feeling  may  he  very  unreason- 
able, but  men  in  general  are  not  very  logical, 
and  least  of  all  when  they  have  been  baffled  by 
force  in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  a precious 
purpose.” 

This  is  apparently  sensible— it  is  at  least 
plausible.  “ Look  at  Ireland,”  continues  the 
objector;  “look  at  Poland!  Are  those  in- 
spiring spectacles  ? Do  we  wish  to  make  an 
Ireland  or  a Poland  of  the  Southern  States? 
And  yet  if  we  disregard  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  that  section,  are  we  not 
repeating  the  dreary  folly  of  England  and  the 
crime  of  Russia?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of 
striking  upon  the  very  reef  of  which  Burke  al- 
ways felt  such  horror  iu  politics — the  reef  of  a 
theory  ? Can  we  hope  to  spin  useful  garments 
out  of  moonshine  ?”  Well,  upon  the  whole,  no. 
Moonshine  is  flimsy  wear.  If  the  case  were 
quite  as  simple  as  it  is  represented  in  this  kind 
of  remark,  the  conclusion  that  we  were  all 
wrong  in  what  has  been  done  and  in  what  is 
doing  would  be  not  only  plausible  but  inevita- 
ble. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  certainly  agree 
that,  whatever  the  situation  may  be,  it  is  not  a 
simple  one ; and  the  application  of  undeniable 
principles  to  it  may  be  difficult.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  Southern  people  were  dissatisfied  and 
alienated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reconsider 
many  things.  But  the  mistake  of  those  who 
ask  these  questions  and  reason  in  this  manner 
is,  that  when  they  speak  of  the  people  they  do 
not  think  of  the  people.  They  think  of  a part 
only  of  the  people.  When  we  speak  of  the 
discontent  of  Ireland  we  justly  think  of  the  1 
whole  population,  except  the  English  interest. 
When  we  speak  of  Poland  we  think  in  the  same 
manner,  and  justly,  of  the  population  as  a unit. 
But  when  a man  speaks  of  the  “ people  of  the 
South,”  if  he  means  the  whole  people,  he  can 
not  truthfully  allege  general  discontent.  If  he 
means  a part,  he  can  not  truthfully  call  them 
the  people. 

When  we  speak  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  we  certainly  do  not  except  what  are 
called  in  other  countries  the  lower  classes,  how- 
ever really  low  in  ignorance  and  degradation  a 
part  of  the  city  population  may  be.  Yet  the 
same  papers  and  politicians  that  habitually 
court  and  flatter  the  New  York  mob— if  such  a 
word  can  posBibly  be  supposed  to  have  any 
meaning  in  this  city — constantly  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  majority  of  the  population  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  or  of  Mississippi,  and  per- 
sistently call  a minority  in  those  States  the  peo- 
ple. We  mention  this  merely  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  comparison  between  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  South- 
ern States,  and  that  of  Russia  to  Poland,  or  of 
England  to  Ireland.  The  populations  of  Ire- 
land and  Poland  are  homogeneous — they  are 
united  in  sympathy  and  purpose.  The  cause 
of  Poland  is  substantially  that  of  all  Poles ; the 
cause  of  Ireland  of  all  Irish.  But  what  is 
called  the  cause  of  the  South  is  not  that  of 
the  people  of  the  South,  but  only  of  a certain 
part  of  them.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  confuse 
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a profoundly  important  subject  by  an  inaccurate 
and  very  delusive  comparison. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  deny  that  the 
political  division  of  those  communities  by  color 
is  a fact  which  perplexes  the  situation.  It  is 
due  to  many  causes — such  as  the  former  servile 
condition  of  the  colored  population — their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Government  in  its  victory  over 
the  rebellion  of  the  late  master  class  — their 
present  identification  with  the  tause  and  power 
of  the  Union — and,  by  no  means  least,  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  the  President.  Separation 
from  a party  is  not  necessarily  dishonorable  ; 
but  treachery  to  a great  and  declared  principle 
may  lead  to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  If 
the  President  had  remained  true  to  the  only 
political  principle  he  was  ever  known  to  an- 
nounce, namely,  that  in  reconstruction  “rebels 
must  take  back  seats,” it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
the  condition  of  the  country  would  have  been 
very  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  is.  The 
evident  meaning  of  the  favorite  phrase  of  the 
President  for  a month  after  his  accession  was 
that  the  States  must  be  reorganized  by  loyal 
men,  and  his  letter  to  Governor  Sharkey  showed 
that  he  thought  it  wise  to  extend  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  colored  men  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  he  told  Senator  Sumner  that  he 
did  not  substantially  differ  with  him  upon  that 
subject.  From  that  position  he  immediately 
drifted  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  loyal 
colored  vote,  and  from  that  moment  the  feeling 
of  the  late  rebels  against  the  colored  race  has 
constantly  deepened  in  rancor.  This  Presiden- 
tial influence  has  quickened  all  the  other  causes, 
and  the  result  is  the  political  division  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

Yet  there  is  unquestionably  a large  white 
element  of  the  population  perfectly  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  colored  citizens,  although 
now  restrained  by  terror.  Thus,  in  Alabama, 
the  total  vote  for  the  Convention  was  90,483,  of 
which,  despite  the  terror,  18,553  were  white. 
The  vote  upon  the  Constitution  showed  a heavy 
reduction  of  the  white  vote,  the  whole  being 
less  than  6000.  But  the  difficulties  of  voting, 
both  physical  and  moral,  were  enormous.  This 
is,  probably,  as  poor  a case  for  the  white  vote 
as  in  any  State. 

Meanwhile  the  question  is  whether  recon- 
struction shall  proceed  at  once ; and  if  so,  wheth- 
er it  is  wiser  to  pacify  the  discontented  part  of 
the  population  by  putting  the  other  into  their 
hands,  or  to  offer  a share  in  political  power  to 
all  upon  equal  conditions.  The  first  course  is 
simply  absurd.  The  second  would  be  futile  if 
the  conditions  were  such  as  to  exclude  so  many 
of  the  population  as  virtually  to  come  to  the 
same  result  as  the  first.  Congress  has  there- 
fore sought  to  avoid  this  dilemma  by  general 
suffrage ; and  it  is  for  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
to  indicate  some  wiser  method  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  accomplish  the  result.  General 
Meade  says  that  “ to  insure  a larger  propor- 
tion of  what  must  be  the  governing  class  a more 
acceptable  Constitution  should  be  presented  to 
them  for  adoption.”  But  the  General  does  not 
suggest  how  it  should  be  made  more  acceptable. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  he 
would  endeavor  to  make  it  so  by  conditions 
which  ‘must  necessarily  exclude  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  loyal  population.  Or,  w ould 
he  hold  that  there  is  no  rebellion,  and  that  con- 
sequently eveiy  body  is  loyal  ? 

The  situation  would  be  simpler  if  the  opinion 
of  the  loyal  States  were  virtually  unanimous. 
But  it  is  not.  The  Democratic  party  takes  sides 
in  the  hostility  of  races  and  proclaims  itself  a 
white  man’s  party.  If,  therefore,  the  country 
would  not  be  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  be- 
trayal of  its  fundamental  principle,  and  of  those 
who  have  been  proved  its  most  faithful  friends 
in  the  disturbed  section,  it  must  steadily  remem- 
ber that  no  measures  of  reconstruction  are  rea- 
sonable or  statesmanlike  that  deliberately  out- 
rage the  plainest  rule  of  justice. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ELECTIONS. 

The  vote  upon  the  new  Constitution  of  South 
Carolina  began  upon  the  14th  of  April,  and  was 
to  continue  for  three  days ; and  General  Meade 
has  Issued  orders,  in  prospect  of  the  voting  in 
Georgia,  forbidding  sheriffs  to  resign  in  order 
to  evade  their  duty,  under  penalty  of  trial  by 
military  commission ; warning  employers  that 
attempts  at  intimidation  and  coercion  at  the 
polls  are  subject  to  the  same  punishment,  and 
calling  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  securing 
a fair  election.  We  shall  very  possibly  hear  a 
great  deal  about  military  despotism  in  connec- 
tion with  these  elections ; but  we  beg  all  sensi- 
ble people  to  reflect  that  if  regular  civil  gov- 
ernment is  ever  to  begin  in  those  Suites,  it 
must,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  begin 
under  military  supervision.  A military  des- 
potism that  secures  a fair  expression  of  the 
public  will  is  surely  preferable  to  a mob  des- 
potism that  compels  an  unfair  expression. 

From  the  relentless  and  unscrupulous  mis- 
representations in  the  Democratic  papers  of  the 
action  of  the  Conventions  that  have  framed  the 
new  Constitutions  for  the  States  lately  in  rebell- 
ion, it  would  be  supposed  that,  they  were  monu- 
ments of  injustice  and  folly — instruments  wholly 
destitute  of  the  qualities  most  approved  by  ex- 
perience, and  most  desirable  in  a fundamental 
law.  A careful  study  of  them,  or  even  a mere 


intelligent  reading,  will  show  that  such  an  im- 
pression would  be  as  mistaken  as  the  effort  to 
create  it  is  malicious.  But  the  papers  of  which 
we  speak,  knowing  that  not  one  in  a thousand 
of  their  readers  will  ever  see  the  Constitutions, 
act  accordingly.  The  din  about  “Pan-Afri- 
can” or  “ Black-and-Tan”  Conventions,  the  rib- 
aldry of  the  reports  in  the  New  York  World , 
revealing  nothing  but  contemptuous  hostility 
toward  the  colored  population  and  loyal  Union 
men,  with  the  amusingly  reckless  vituperation 
incessantly  uttered  by  the  World's  rebel  allies 
in  the  Southern  States,  one  of  which  in  Ala- 
bama reaches  the  height  of  absurdity  in  call- 
ing one  of  these  instruments  “ the  putrid  Con- 
stitution,” are  all  parts  of  the  efforts  to  throw 
the  political  power  in  those  States  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  class  most  disaffected  to  the 
Union  and  the  Government. 

Most  of  the  new  Constitutions  are  framed  in 
general  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  amplified  with  the  more  exact  detail 
necessary  for  the  organic  law  of  a State.  They 
resemble  in  general  form  and  phraseology  the 
Constitutions  of  all  the  other  States,  and  in 
some  respects  are  superior  to  those  now  in 
force  elsewhere.  Thus  in  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida the  Judges  are  to  be  appointed  instead  of 
elected,  a wise  provision  which  the  late  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  New  York  was  nnable  to 
carry,  although  the  vote  was  very  nearly  divid- 
ed. The  bill  of  rights  in  these  Constitutions 
is  very  detailed  and  comprehensive,  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  a political  community  in  which  a 
large  part  of  the  population  has  been  just  eman- 
cipated. Yet  there  are  few  of  the  guarantees 
that  would  seem  unwise  to  any  thoughtful  man. 
They  very  stringently  guard  personal  liberty, 
and  very  distinctly  declare  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.  This  last,  however, 
is  not  done  in  a manner  to  conflict  with  the 
necessary  exercise  of  local  power,  or  to  lead  to 
any  perilous  centralization.  Thus  the  Florida 
Bill  of  Rights  asserts  : “ This  State  shall  ever 
remain  a member  of  the  American  Union,  the 
people  thereof  a part  of  the  American  nation, 
and  any  attempt,  from  whatever  source  or  upon 
whatever  pretense,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to 
sever  said  nation  shall  be  resisted  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  State.”  Georgia  has  the  same  gen- 
eral declaration.  The  North  Carolina  Bill  of 
Rights  uses  substantially  the  same  language, 
ut  also  declares  that  the  people  of  the  State 

have  the  inherent,  sole,  and  exclusive  right 
of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  po- 
lice thereof. but  every  such  right  should  be 

exercised  in  pursuance  of  law  and  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

The'  chief  interest  in  all  of  these  Constitu- 
tions, and  of  course  the  chief  change,  is  in  the 
suffrage  article.  They  all  secure  equal  political 
rights,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  “pu- 
trid” to  the  mourners  of  the  lost  cause  and  to 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  North.  Yet  of  the 
new  Constitutions  that  we  have  seen,  that  of 
Louisiana  seems  to  he  almost  exceptional  in 
the  conditions  of  its  suffrage  article.  The  Lou- 
isiana Constitution  disfranchises  certain  classes 
of  the  late  rebels  which  it  describes,  and  de- 
clines to  restore  to  them  the  right  of  voting  un- 
til they  shall  voluntarily  write  and  sign  a cer- 
tificate acknowledging  the  late  rebellion  to 
have  been  morally  and  politically  wrong.  The 
difficulty  with  this  kind  of  security  is  that  it  se- 
cures nothing.  It  is  merely  the  swearing  upon 
a brickbat  of  the  first  days  of  the  war.  Hon- 
orable men  it  excludes,  but  the  dishonorable  it 
admits,  and  it  is  the  dishonorable  who  are  dan- 
gerous. The  Georgia  Constitution  has  no  such 
exclusion.  It  is  as  simple  and  comprehensive 
as  that  of  New  York.  So  also  with  that  of 
Florida  ; and  the  committee  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Convention,  in  their  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, say,  with  a force  and  wisdom  which  we 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
may  have  been  led  by  the  most  ruthless  false- 
hoods to  believe  in  the  otter  feebleness  and 
folly  of  these  Conventions : 

“ While  giving  suffrage  to  the  colored  people,  the 
Convention  has  not  been  so  Inconsistent  with  itself 
and  with  the  great  principles  of  republican  government 
as  to  deny  it  to  any  portion  of  the  whites.  It  is  an 
undeniable  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  equity  and 
magnanimity  of  the  Union  people  of  North  ^vrolina, 
that  in  three  years  after  the  close  of  a bloody  and 
devastat  ng  civil  war,  in  which  wrongs  and  outrages 
were  endured  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  they  have 
framed  a Constitution  in  which  not  a trace  of  animos- 
ity or  vindictiveness  can  be  found;  in  which  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  are  ignored  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  future  ; and  all  who  are  now  true  to  their 
country  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  government. 
Such  wise  forbearance  is  certain  of  its  reward  in  the 
approval  of  reflecting  men  now,  and  of  all  posterity.” 

It  is  men  who  think  and  write  thus,  who  are 
faithfully  and  wisely  striving  to  heal  the  terri- 
ble wounds  of  the  war  by  the  most  practical 
and  sagacious  measures,  whom  the  World  and 
the  Democratic  papers  delight  to  deride  and 
slander.  It  is  with  these  men  that  the  Re- 
publican party  works,  and  to  their  hands  and 
to  their  spirit  it  would  intrust  the  political  pow- 
er of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  with  their  en- 
emies that  the  Democratic  party  allies  itself, 
and  would  intrust  the  political  power  in  the 
Southern  States  to  the  spirit  from  which  springs 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  and  to  the  hands  that  ex- 
ecute its  behests.  Between  these  parties  the 
country  will  judge.  With  two-fifths  of  the 
population  in  the  Southern  States  colored,  and 
with  the  problem  offered  of  the  political  reor- 


ganization of  those  States  upon  the  American 
Republican  principle,  is  it  probable  that  a party 
that  despises  that  race,  denies  its  capacity, 
and,  as  a party,  denies  its  equal  humanity,  is 
a party  as  likely  to  secure  a wise  and  equitable 
settlement,  as  one  that  cherishes  no  hostility  of 
class  or  race,  that  aims  only  at  justice  as  the 
security  of  permanent  peace,  and  that  tempo- 
rarily disfranchises  only  the  most  conspicuous 
and  dangerous  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion  ? 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT’S COUNSEL. 

The  case  for  the  President  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Curtis.  His  great  renown  as  an  able  lawyer, 
possibly  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  weight  of  his  personal  character, 
gave  peculiar  interest  to  his  plea.  It  was 
known  that  he  would  say  the  best  that  could 
be  said  for  his  client ; that  he  would  subject  the 
letter  of  the  law  to  the  most  trying  ordeal  of 
possible  interpretation  ; and  that  he  would  in- 
geniously shift  the  lights  and  shadows  upon  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  favor  his  own  view,  in  the 
manner  of  all  great  advocates,  and  with  an  ef- 
fect deepened  by  the  apparent  passionlessness 
of  his  manner.  Indeed  the  advocate  has  no 
art  so  profoundly  skillful  as  the  air  of  severe 
judicial  impartiality : the  appearance  of  seek- 
ing the  truth  for  the  truth’s  sake  merely,  and 
urging  the  acquittal  of  his  client  as  a homage 
which  a magnanimous  jury  or  Senate  will  nat- 
urally be  anxious  to  offer  to  their  own  high 
sense  of  justice.  This  quality  Mr.  Cuktis  pos- 
sesses, and  he  has  been  trained  in  a school 
favorable  to  its  development,  for  he  has  been 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet,  when  the  best  has  been  said  for  the 
President,  how  unsatisfactory  it  is ! The  first 
thing  that  impresses  the  reader  of  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Curtis  is  that,  however  able,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  whole  case  is  so 
simple  and  so  open  to  the  public  appreciation 
that  the  line  of  defense  which  was  indicated  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  trial  as  the  only  pos- 
sible line,  is  the  one  that  has  been  followed. 
Mr.  Curtis’s  argument  subjects  the  Tenure- 
of-Office  Act  to  the  most  searching  verbal  anal- 
ysis; but  while  it  marshals  probabilities  and 
possibilities,  and  suggestions  and  surmises,  with 
consummate  skill,  the  great  facts  steadfastly  and 
impregnably  confront  them  all.  Mr.  Curtis 
contends  that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  law ; that  the  law  is  against  prece- 
dent and  interpretation ; that,  therefore,  amidst 
the  conflict  of  authorities  and  the  uniformity  of 
practice,  to  question  the  validity  of  the  law  is 
not  necessary  hostility  to  the  Government ; that 
Mr.  Stanton  has  not  been  removed  ; and  that 
Mr.  Stanton  having  been  removed  the  office 
was  vacant. 

These  points  are  elaborated  with  great  ability ; 
but  the  mind  remains  unconvinced,  because  it  is 
part  of  the  skill  of  the  orator  to  omit  a whole 
series  of  facts  which  control  the  case,  and  which 
are  familiar  to  the  country.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Curtis  assumes  that  an  upright  magistrate, 
anxious  to  execute  the  laws,  and  theoretically 
preserving  order  and  promoting  concord  at  a 
time  of  great  national  disturbance,  finds  himself 
at  last  constrained  to  doubt  the  validity  of  a law, 
and  therefore  seeks  a judicial  interpretation  of 
its  constitutionality.  Were  this  really  the  case, 
Mr.  Curtis  would  perhaps  not  have  made  his 
ingenious  plea,  for  the  President  would  very 
possibly  not  have  been  impeached.  He  is  im- 
peached because  the  violation  of  a law  by  this 
particular  President  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
| stances  in  which  he  stands  is  of  itself  evidence 
of  intention.  In  another  case  it  might  not  be. 
In  another  case,  as  we  have  formerly  supposed, 
and  as  Mr.  Butler  stated  in  his  opening  speech, 
there  might  have  been  a friendly  understanding 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  in 
order  to  test  the  law.  But  this  is  a very  differ- 
ent case.  If,  under  any  circumstances,  such 
conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  Executive  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  and  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful, 
in  this  case  it  would  be  madness.  Men  must 
be  judged  by  their  conduct  and  character.  If 
Andrew  Johnson  should  be  allowed  to  set 
aside  laws  because  he  professed  to  have  scruples 
as  to  their  constitutionality,  the  country  would 
deserve  the  anarchy  into  which  it  would  inevi- 
tably fall. 

Mr.  Curtis  fortifies  the  doubts  which  the 
President  professes  to  entertain  by  the  opinions 
of  many  eminent  men,  and  by  what  he  claims 
to  be  the  settled  interpretation.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  opinions,  but  of  laws.  The  Ten- 
ure-of- Office  Bill  may  seem  unwise  to  the 
shades  of  the  great  departed,  but  if  laws  were 
to  be  disregarded  because  great  men  had  pro- 
spectively condemned  them,  government  would 
be  at  an  end.  Mr.  Curtis  farther  says,  that  if 
the  President  did  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
testing  the  lpw  in  the  Courts,  it  could  not  be 
tested.  But  if  he  takes  the  responsibility  he 
must  also  take  the  risk.  One  law  properly 
passed  is  as  landing  upon  him  as  another.  If 
ho  is  to  execute  only  the  laws  which  he  thinks 
constitutional,  it  makes  no  difference  to  an  hon- 
est officer  whether  they  immediately  concern 
himself  or  others.  He  has  no  right,  as  Mr. 
Curtis  suggests,  to  leave  them  in  the  latter 
case  to  be  tested  by  those  whom  they  affect. 
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If  a law  be  unconstitutional,  tbe  Executive  ought 
not  to  connive  at  its  execution ; and  if  he  is 
to  be  the  judge  in  any  case,  he  is  the  judge 
in  all  cases.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  and  no 
principle  more  vitally  important,  than  that  the 
President  must  execute  all  the  laws,  without 
exception,  which  have  not  been  adjudged  un- 
constitutional, or  resign.  If  possible  inconven- 
iences result,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  certain  perils  of  any  other  course. 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Stanbery  or  Mr.  Evarts 
can  add  weight  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Curtis. 
Even  should  the  witnesses  for  the  President  es- 
tablish what  his  counsel  wish,  we  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  sufficient.  They  certainly  can 
not  disprove  that  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  is  a 
law  regularly  enacted ; that  it  has  not  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional;  that  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  other  Secretaries,  to 
hold  their  offices  “ for  and  during  the  term  of 
the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to 
removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate;”  and  that  the  President  removed 
the  Secretary  of  War  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  And  if  Mr.  Curtis  has 
been  unable  to  show  that  Mr.  Stanton  does 
not  stand  within  the  terms  of  the  law  are  his 
colleagues  likely  to  do  it? 


UNDERGROUND  AND  OTHER  CITY 
RAILROADS. 

The  question  by  what  means  the  communi- 
cation between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of 
the  city  shall  be  improved,  is  again  before  the 
Legislature  without  the  advantage  of  a fully 
matured  plan.  But  undoubtedly  public  opinion 
has  settled  down  in  favor  of  an  underground 
road  in  preference  to  one  either  on  or  above  the 
surface.  It  will  be  scarcely  possible,  however, 
to  afford  full  accommodation  without  certuin 
material  changes  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  city  conveniences.  By  removing  our  mark- 
ets to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  establishing 
ferries  farther  up  town  and  extending  in  that 
direction  the  accommodation  for  shipping,  the 
motive  for  traveling  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  will  be  lessened.  Indeed,  the  construction 
of  an  underground  road  is  found  to  involve 
questions  of  great  moment  which  need  to  be 
very  carefully  considered  ; such,  for  instance,  as 
the  supply  of  water  through  Croton  pipes  and 
its  discharge  through  sewers. 

The  conveyance  of  persons  from  one  portion 
of  the  city  to  another  is  wholly  subordinate  to 
questions  affecting  the  supply  of  water,  as  there 
is  but  one  mode  of  supply,  and  if  it  were  much 
interrupted  there  would  be  not  only  great  suf- 
fering but  grave  danger  of  extensive  fires.  No 
scheme  is  to  be  thought  of  which  would  serious- 
ly interrupt  the  supply  of  water.  Tke.sewer- 
age  of  the  city  stands  next  in  importance  to  the 
introduction  of  water.  A very  large  district 
north  and  south  of  Canal  Street  is  drained  into 
the  outlet  through  Canal  Street.  This  outlet 
carries  a considerable  stream  from  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Collect ; which  stream, 
with  the  water  from  the  Croton,  constitutes  the 
power  or  carrier  for  removing  the  refuse  from 
many  thousands  of  houses.  The  interruption 
of  this  even  for  a day  would  cause  great  incon- 
venience, and  if  somewhat  continued  would  fill 
up  the  sewers  and  cellars  with  water ; clog  all 
the  house  drains,  and  fatally  imperil  the  public 
health.  We  can  not  suppose  that  the  Legisla- 
ture will,  for  any  reason  whatever,  seriously 
disturb  the  full  operation  of  this  plan  of  supply 
and  discharge,  for  they  constitute  together  a 
complete  system  essential  to  the  public  conven- 
ience and  safety. 

The  public  welfare  imperatively  demands  that 
in  authorizing  the  construction  of  a road  on  the 
underground  plan  there  shall  be  the  most  com- 
plete protection  of  these  two  points.  No  pri- 
vate corporation  can  safely  be  trusted  with  the 
power  to  disturb  the  water  system  of  the  city, 
which  can  be  properly  touched  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  authority  of  the  Croton  Water  De- 
partment. We  understand  that  Mr.  Craven, 
the  intelligent  and  experienced  Engineer  of  that 
Board,  has  presented  his  remonstrance  against 
the  adoption  of  any  scheme  which  confers  power 
over  these  important  subjects  on  the  officers  of 
a private  corporation.  The  act  creating  the 
Broadway  Underground  Arcade  Railroad,  how- 
ever, grants  this  power  to  a Board  consisting  of 
the  “ State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  the  Street 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  en- 
gineer to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  said 
city,  the  President  of  the  Company,  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  same.’’  A careful  inspection 
will  show  that  a majority  of  these  officers  will 
probably  be  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  the  city  is  virtually  unprotected 
in  these  vital  points.  This  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Legislature  and  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  two  measures  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate — both  having  passed  the  As- 
sembly— are  the  Arcade  plan  of  a road  up 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  Fourteenth 
Street  as  part  of  its  line,  and  the  Brown  plan, 
as  it  is  called,  from  the  Park  between  Broad- 
way and  Centre  Street,  through  the  centre  of 
blocks  and  unimportant  streets.  The  latter  is 
substantially  the  London  underground  plan; 
and  we  learn  that  it  is  regarded  favorably  by 


Senator  Campbell,  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  in  whose  judgment 
we  have  great  confidence.  Mr.  Craven,  we 
are  informed,  also  considers  this  the  preferable 
measure. 

The  authority  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 
the  Arcade  underground  road,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  depth  of  excavation,  is  unlimited. 
They  may  excavate  “ a sufficient  depth  and 
width,”  not  only  from  the  Battery  to  Four- 
teenth Street,  but  also  for  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  feet  up  and  down  each  street  which 
crosses  Broadway.  The  depth  required  is 
twenty-two  feet  six  inches,  as  testified  by  Mr. 
Craven.  The  width  is  the  entire  width  of 
Broadway  from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  same  in 
each  cross -street.  This  excavation  at  Canal 
Street  would  reach  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  main  sewer,  and  below 
the  line  of  tide-water.  It  would  also  extend 
about  the  same  distance  below  the  foundations 
of  stores. 

The  engineering  difficulties  at  this  point  are 
of  such  magnitude  that  months  will  be  required 
to  overcome  them,  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  The 
Act  creating  the  Company  allows  five  years  for 
the  completion  of  the  line ; and  we  are  not  sure 
but  that,  if  the  excavation  be  made  up  and 
down  Canal  Street  for  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  exterior  line  of  Broadway  and  along  Broad- 
way for  the  depth  of  twenty -two  and  a half 
feet,  a very  great  portion  of  that  time  will  be 
required  solely  to  complete  this  part  of  the  road. 
The  block  thus  surrounded  by  a deep  excava- 
tion would  be  practically  uninhabitable  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  hold  up  the  buildings.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  acts  as  agent  for 
the  owners  of  forty  stores  and  houses  on  Broad- 
way, that  they  would  be  deserted  universally 
by  tenants,  must,  in  view  of  these  facts,  be 
deemed  well-founded.  ' 

But  still  another  difficulty  presents  itself, 
arising  from  the  required  excavation  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  From  the  neighborhood 
of  Twelfth  Street  to  the  Battery  the  soil  is  uni- 
versally of  sand.  Geologists  agree  in  opinion 
that  at  the  time  when  the  coast  from  Long  Isl- 
and to  Florida  was  upheaved  the  sea  receded 
from  that  portion  of  the  city,  leaving  this  sandy 
deposit,  which  constitutes  a very  treacherous 
foundation.  As  a general  rule,  the  foundations 
of  the  greater  number  of  buildings  on  Broadway 
are  not  near  as  deep  as  the  Arcade  excavation 
must  necessarily  be,  and  hence  it  is  very  clear 
that  many  buildings  will  be  brought  down  in 
consequence  of  it,  even  should  there  be  no 
storms.  But,  during  a severe  storm  at  such  a 
time,  the  water  running  in  from  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  from  the  streets,  w ould  occasion  very 
serious  damage. 

The  fourteenth  section  of  the  bill  declares 
that  the  “ Company  shall  be  liable  to  any  own- 
er or  lessee  of  any  wall,  building,  structure, 

or  lands” “by  reason  of  any  direct  injury 

caused  thereto  by  the  construction  of  such  rail- 
way ;”  but  no  method  for  ascertaining  the  inju- 
ry is  specified,  and  the  clause  is  fettered  with  the 
extraordinary  condition  that  in  all  proceedings 
to  ascertain  the  “damages  all  the  circumstances 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  when  it 
shall  appear  that  the  construction  of  the  said 
road  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
person  or  party  claiming  damage  to  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury sustained,”  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of 
damages. 

The  Company  may  range  over  the  whole  isl- 
and to  find  property  benefited,  belonging  to  the 
owner  or  tenant  whose  store  has  been  thrown 
down,  and  they  may  plead  this  supposed  ben- 
efit as  a set-off  to  the  actual  damage.  Inas- 
much as  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
damage  may  be  appointed,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Company,  by  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  this  district,  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  chances  which  exist  for  obtain- 
ing justice  by  a person  whose  property  has  been 
carelessly  destroyed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  project  proposed  by 
the  bill  involves  very  serious  considerations. 
The  power  practically  to  withdraw  Broadway 
from  public  use,  or  seriously  to  obstruct  it  as  a 
highway  for  five  years,  should  not  be  granted 
until  the  necessity  is  plain  beyond  dispute. 
That  there  must  be  improved  communication 
between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  city 
is  unquestionable ; but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  the  enormous  disturbance  which  the 
building  of  any  road  must  necessarily  occasion 
should  fall  upon  Broadway. 


SINGULAR  FORGETFULNESS. 

One  little  fact  has  been  exposed  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  the  President  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  Governor  Par- 
sons, of  Alabama,  who  was  appointed  in  18G5 
by  President  Johnson,  came  to  the  North  and 
went  as  far  as  Boston  to  ask  assistance  for  her 
impoverished  and  ignorant  people.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Beecher,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  Governor  Parsons  by 
Secretary  Stanton,  and  he  made  a favorable 
impression ; although  Senator  Sumner  said  that 
while  he  w’ould  gladly  send  food  and  aid  to  Ala- 
bama, he  was  opposed  to  making  a loan  until 
there  was  some  prospect  in  the  plan  proposed 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  that  the  loan 


would  be  repaid.  Governor  Parsons,  we  say, 
made  a generally  favorable  impression.  But 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  following  tacts  ? 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1867,  Governor  Par- 
sons telegraphed  to  the  President  from  Mont- 
gomery that  the  Legislature  was  in  session; 
that  an  effort  was  making  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
was  adopted;  that  it  was  reported  an  enabling 
act  would  pass  in  Washington,  and  that  nobody 
in  Montgomery  knew  what  to  believe.  On  the 
same  day  the  President  telegraphed  as  follows 
in  reply  to  Governor  Parsons  : 

“What  possible  good  can  be  obtained  by  reconsid- 
ering the  Constitutional  Amendment?  I know  of 
none  in  the  present  posture  ot  affairs.  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  ot  the  whole  country  will  sustain  any 
set  ot  Individuals  In  the  attempt  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  our  government  by  enabling  acts  in  this 
way.  I believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  eventual- 
ly uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  courage  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution,  and  who  place  their  confidence  in 
the  people.  There  should  be  no  faltering  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  honest  In  the  determination  to  sus- 
tain the  several  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  its  original  design.” 

On  the  8th  of  February,  three  weeks  after 
this  correspondence,  Governor  Parsons  was 
examined  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  gave  the  following  testimony : 

"Q.  Has  he,  President  Johnson,  ever,  at  any  time, 
to  you,  or  in  your  presence,  given  any  counsel  or  ad- 
vice as  to  what  should  be  done  by  yourself  or  any  body 
else  on  the  subject  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  i—A.  I can  not  recollect  that  he 
has. 

“ Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  thing  done  by  President 
Johnson  in  reference  to  its  ratification  or  rejection  t 
A.  I can  not  say  that  I do ; I do  not  recollect  any  thing 
that  he  has  ever  done  on  that  subject.” 

Had  Governor  Parsons  forgotten  the  dis- 
patch of  the  President,  or — ? 


PERILS  OF  THE  “POOL.” 

Tiie  gigantic  operations  of  onr  speculators 
on  ’Change  now  fairly  rival  the  transactions  of 
Capel  Court  during  the  time  of  England’s  most 
serious  difficulties.  Almost  weekly  does  Wall 
Street  quake  with  some  new  monetary  spasm. 
The  “Erie  war,”  so  long  discussed,  is  now 
eclipsed  by  a new  sensation.  The  great  event 
in  financial  circles  within  the  past  ten  days  has 
been  the  break  in  “ Atlantic  Mail.  ” The  col- 
lapse of  this  huge  stock  balloon  has  created  an 
unusual  panic  among  the  brokers,  and  the  de- 
velopments resulting  would  seem  to  furnish  a 
key  to  the  whole  system  of  stock  manipulations 
as  at  present  conducted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant  a rumor 
got  afloat  that  the  leading  broker  and  manipu- 
lator of  the  Company  was  “sick  with  brain- 
fever,  and  that  his  father  had  been  conveyed  to 
a lunatic  asylum.  ” This  was  a suitable  precur- 
sor of  what  was  soon  to  happen.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  at  the  early  session  of  the  Open 
Board,  the  first  hundred  shares  of  this  stock 
sold  at  86^ ; in  less  than  three  minutes  it  was 
sold  at  60,  and  within  two  hours  it  fell  to  25 — 
a fall  of  61^  per  cent. ! Such  an  extraordinary 
decline  is  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  1857,  during 
the  panic,  the  greatest  decline  in  any  descrip- 
tion of  security  was  only  55^  in  seven  weeks. 
In  i864,  Fort  Wayne  led  the  rout  in  a fall  of 
38  per  cent,  in  one  day.  Simultaneously  with 
this  disaster  to  the  fortunes  of  Atlantic  Mail, 
the  failure  of  the  broker  alluded  to  was  an- 
nounced. The  profits  of  this  unfortunate  in- 
dividual in  gold  transactions,  reported  at  over 
a million  for  the  two  years  past,  were  swallow- 
ed up  in  a twinkling  ! 

The  reasons  given  for  this  fall  are  various. 
The  stock  had  long  been  held  by  a small  clique 
who  had  hid  it  up  from  76  in  April,  1867,  to 
124  in  December  of  the  same  year,  hoping 
to  attract  short  sales.  Failing  in  this,  they 
sought  to  attract  purchasers  who  would  take 
the  stock  off’  their  hands,  by  declaring  a divi- 
dend of  2^  per  cent,  a few  months  ago ; hut 
this  scheme  also  failed.  The  Company  is  said 
to  be  deeply  in  debt,  and  to  have  lost  heavily  in 
consequence  of  certain  transactions  in  Pacific 
Mail,  wherein  they  attempted  to  obtain  control 
of  the  last-named  Company’s  stock.  At  that 
time  there  was  a tight  money  market,  and  no 
one  seemed  disposed  to  relieve  the  large  hold- 
ers of  their  load,  and  so  the  great  law  of  gravi- 
tation asserted  itself,  and  down  fell  the  stock  in 
four  short  months  from  124  to  25 — a total  de- 
cline of  99  per  cent.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  a president  of  an  up- town  Savings  Bank, 
who  was  in  the  “pool,”  is  heavily  involved  in 
the  crash ! It  is  also  an  item  of  street  gossip, 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  stock  which  sold  at 
86^  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  who  was  a prominent 
broker  at  the  Open  Board,  bought  it  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  a “short”  contract  which  he 
had  made  shortly  before  at  87^  with  the  lead- 
ing manipulator  whose  failure  is  mentioned, 
and  who  was  the  same  party  who  sold  the  stock 
at  86^.  He  was  thus  fortunately  unscathed  by 
the  subsequent  failure  of  the  other  party,  losing 
only  his  prospective  profit  of  1 per  cent.  It  is 
instanced  as  one  of  the  many  hair-breadth  es- 
capes which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

While  the  general  public  are  not  sufferers  by 
this  disastrous  collapse,  it  will  nevertheless  serve 
to  incite  thinking  men  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  ruin,  and  speculate  upon  its  remote  con- 


sequences. There  is  obviously  “ something  rot- 
ten” in  the  present  system  of  money  getting  and 
money  trading:  begotten,  doubtless,  by  the  lux- 
ury and  extravagance  which  the  war  engen- 
dered, and  the  abnormal  condition  in  which  the 
war  has  left  us.  The  quick  apprehension  of 
bank  managers,  which  intuitively  scents  danger 
when  it  exists,  has  already  prompted  them  to 
scrutinize  securities  more  closely  and  demand 
wider  margins,  while  bank  directors  begin  to 
pursue  a more  cautious  policy  in  making  ad- 
vances. It  is  notorious  that  the  larger  portion 
of  railway  securities  in  Wall  Street  are  held  in 
comparatively  few  hands,  and  artificially  in- 
flated, as  Atlantic  Mail  was.  With  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  shrewdness  and  wealth  of  the  lead- 
ing holders  of  such  securities,  it  must  be  granted 
that  a continued  tightness  in  the  money  market, 
an  accident,  or  the  death  of  either  of  the  great 
Railroad  Kings,  might  involve  consequences 
which  men  are  reluctant  to  contemplate.  It  is 
becoming  a matter  of  manifest  concern  whether 
a few  wealthy  capitalists  can  hold  railroad  secu- 
rities to  the  amount  of  75  or  100  millions  at 
prices  which  all  safe  and  conservative  financiers 
believe  are  25  or  3o  per  cent,  more  than  they 
are  selling  for  in  the  market.  It  was  doubtless 
a vague  apprehension  of  possible  danger,  quite 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  which  caused 
a decline  of  10  per  cent,  in  Hudson  River  stock 
within  three  days  subsequent  to  the  Atlantic 
Mail  collapse.  Such  a marked  decline  in  this 
particular  stock  is  significant  when  it  is  re- 
marked that  other  descriptions  of  railway  shares 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  movement  to  any 
great  extent.  The  public  are  distrustful  of  one- 
man  supremacy.  It  behooves  capitalists  and 
those  who  would  tempt  fate  among  the  quick- 
sands of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  ponder  well 
the  present  aspect  of  the  railway  market. 

The  Atlantic  Mail  Company’s  capital  was 
nominally  $4,000,000.  Their  property  con- 
sisted of  several  steamships,  heavily  mortgaged, 
plying  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
and  26,000  shares  of  Pacific  Mail  stock,  which 
was  sold  a few  months  ago.  The  Directors  last 
fall  endeavored  to  obtain  control  of  the  Pacific 
Mail;  but  were  prevented  by  an  injunction. 
These  transactions  in  Pacific  Mail  were  dis- 
astrous, not  only  to  the  individual  Directors, 
but  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Com- 
pany. 


GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

In  our  issue  of  the  7th  of  December  last  there 
was  a reference  to  the  current  reports  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  Girard  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  necessarily  reflected  upon  the  late 
President  Richard  Somers  Smith.  We  have 
since  examined  the  official  reports  made  to  the 
Common  Council  of  Philadelphia  in  reference  to 
the  removal  of  that  gentleman ; and  it  is  simple 
justice  to  him  to  say  that,  whether  favorable  to 
his  removal  or  not,  the  reports  vindicate  both 
his  character  and  his  abilities,  and  fully  exon- 
erate him  from  the  charges  of  cruelty  that  were 
published  against  him.  We  are  vety  sorry  that 
any  thing  in  these  columns,  although  only  by  al- 
lusion to  current  rumors,  should  have  served  to 
give  vogue  to  what  we  believe  to  have  been  un- 
founded accusations. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

congress. 

Tub  Senate  is  considering  a bill  for  the  continuance 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

The  Senate  passed  a bill,  on  April  8,  providing  that 
no  person  shall  be  held  incompetent  to  act  as  a juror 
in  consequence  of  having  formed  or  expressed  an  opin- 
ion based  on  newspaper  reports.  It  also  authorizes 
jurors  to  be  summoned  and  empanneled  who  live  out- 
side of  the  district  and  State  where  the  case  is  to  be 
tried.  This  will  allow  the  courts  in  the  cases  of  Surratt 
and  Jeff  Davis  to  summon  jurors  from  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

A proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  April  8,  providing  that  no  one 
shall  serve  as  President  for  two  terms. 

A bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  April  10,  to  test  the  Constitutionality  of  ques- 
tions vetoed  by  the  President  and  passed  over  his  veto, 
by  providing  for  a suit  on  feigned  issues,  to  he  entered 
by  the  President  and  his  Attorney-General,  and  to  be 
contested  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  decision 
to  affect  the  bill  finally,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

A descent  was  made  on  an  alleged  Kn-Klux  Klan  in 
St.  Louis  on  April  6,  when  twenty  persons,  mostly 
boys,  were  arrested,  and  a constitution,  which  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  order  was  to  drive  the  ruling 
robbers  and  murderers  out  of  the  South,  by  assassina- 
tion, if  necessary,  was  discovered,  and  also  a few  im- 
plements of  their  paraphernalia. 

While  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  Chicago,  was  densely 
packed  on  April  10,  a cry  of  tire  occasioned*®  panic, 
and  the  galleries  fell,  killing  three  women  instantly 
and  severely  injuring  several  persons. 

Official  advices  received  from  Alaska  state  that  an 
attack  npon  the  Americans  in  Sitka  is  contemplated 
by  the  Indians  and  Russians,  and  that  a massacre  is 
imminent  unless  the  troops  are  reinforced. 

Reports  are  current  in  Florida  that  the  Indian  tribes 
in  that  State  have  declared  war  against  tbe  United 
States,  and  committed  the  overt  act  by  burning  a white 
man  at  the  stake. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Over  seven  thousand  emigrants  left  German  ports 
for  America  during  the  week  ending  April  7,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  the  emigration  this  year  will  be  great- 
er than  ever.  ..... 

The  new  French  army  bill  is  driving  large  numbers 
of  Frenchmen  to  this  conutry.  The  office  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Paris  is  daily  crowded  by  persons 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  emigration  to  this 
country. 

A letter  from  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  the  African 
explorer,  was  received  in  Loudon  on  April  8,  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison.  Dr.  Livingstone  writes  that  he 
is  in  good  health,  that  his  journey  of  exploration  has 
been  successful,  and  that  he  will  sooa  return  to  En- 
gland. 
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Yes;  there  be  they,  and  not  a few,  whose  cold,  dry 
hearts  would  check 

Those  bursts  of  tender  passion  that  ennoble  Trotty  Veck. 

Ah!  Toby  Veck,  “a  good  heart  keep,”  repress  that 
heavy  sigh, 

Thou  hast  in  such  a daughter’s  care  what  gold  can 
never  buy  1 

Indeed  you  “ have  some  business  here,”  fcr  God  is 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  COUNSEL. 

Wb  gave  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Weekly 
the  portraits  of  Messrs.  Stanbery,  Curtis,  and 
Evarts,  of  President  Johnson’s  counsel,  em- 
ployed in  the  Impeachment  trial.  We  give  in 
this  Number  an  accurate  portrait  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Groesbeck. 

Mr.  Groesbeck  is  a native  of  New  York,  and 
about  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Commission  of  1852  for  codify- 
ing the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  also  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  previous  year.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  1861,  and 
was  subsequently  in  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio. 

The  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  the  President 
was  resumed  in  the  Senate  on  April  9,  with  the 
opening  speech  for  the  defense  made  by  Mr. 
Curtis.  On  the  subsequent  day  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas  was  examined  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  he  attempted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  War  Office.  The  testimony  as  far  as 
elicited  does  not  as  yet  show  the  line  of  defense 
proposed  by  the  counsel  of  the  President. 


And  loves  thy  humble  hearth  above  the  gloss  of  Bow- 
ley  Hall  1 


And  either  sex,  and  every  rank,  brisk  Youth  and  hoary  Age, 

Like  Christian,  feel  their  burden  drop  as  they  peruse 
thy  page. 

I own  my  debt ; and  while  I live  my  love  will  not  conceal 

For  him  who  rings  the  Christmas  Bells  with  such  a glo- 
rious peal ! 

Who  spreads  a feast  for  Toil  and  Want,  and  bids  the 
proud  go  see 

If  Wealth  and  Rank  taste  purer  joys  than  honest  Poverty ; 

Who  strikes  with  wondrous  power  the  chord  each  hu- 
man breast  within, 

Whose  throb  is  Nature’s  magic  touch  that  makes  the 
world  akin. 


FAREWELL  TO  DICKENS. 


The  sternest  souls  to  tenderness,  is  worthy  of  our  love. 
And  long  may  you  deserve  it,  Boz — long  may  you  live 
to  find 

How  greatly  genius,  moralized,  can  benefit  mankind. 
We  wept  when  noble  Thackeray  exchanged  the  laurel 

That  bound  his  manly  forehead  for  the  cypress  crown 
of  Death : 

We  grieve  that  classic  Lytton’s  pen  of  late  has  nothing 


Old  Sol’s  impatient  coursers,  Boz,  have  brought  the 
rapid  hour 

When  I,  who  erst  your  welcome  sang,  a farewell  note 
must  pour. 

The  time  allows  a parting  word,  and  brief  the  strain 


For  yonder  lies  the  ready  ship  to  bear  you  o’er  the  sea ; 
Nor  may  we  hope  that  here  again  with  nimble  foot 
you’ll  tread 

So  lightly  o’er  the  crowded  stage,  to  tell  us  “Marley’s 
dead  1” 


And  ask  that  polished  son  of  Song  “ What  will  he  Do 
with  It?” 

But  while  we  mourn  this  twofold  loss,  our  hearts  do  no! 
forget 

That  on  thy  cheek — and  breast — dear  Boz,  the  rose  is 
blooming  yet ! 

And  oh ! we  trust  that  tireless  brain,  now  in  meridian  glow. 

May  long  retain  its  present  might,  and  never  fall  below ; 

And  e’er  the  Summer’s  leaf  is  twirled  in  Autumn’s  frolic 
wind, 

To  us  be  borne  fresh  evidence  of  that  exhaustless  mind. 


Well,  we  have  met  you  face  to  face ; have  heard  you 
read  your  best. 

While  laurel  decked  your  ample  brow— that  famous  rose 
your  breast 

We’ve  hung  enraptured  on  your  voice  as  its  mysterious 
spell 

Waked  into  life  the  pleasant  forms  we’ve  loved  so  long 
and  well : 

We  see  Bob  Cr&tchet  at  his  board;  we  see  his  win- 
some wife 

The  wondrous  pudding  proudly  bear — her  “great  suc- 


We  hope  you’ve  passed  a pleasant  time ; and,  as  we 
Yankees  say. 

Who  always  have  an  eye  to  gain,  that  you  have  “ made 
it  pay.” 

Our  country’s  feasts  and  finances  in  every  town  you’ve  seen. 

And  doubtless  know  which  you  prefer — our  canvas-back 
or  green ; 

But  as  you’ve  made  a fair  return,  whatever  your  success, 

I’m  sure  there  beats  no  honest  heart  can  wish  it  had 
been  less. 

So  farewell,  Boz  ! take  home  our  love  ; and  don’t  forget 


We  hear  with  sympathetic  joy  (Oh,  may  we  hear  them 
long  1) 

The  plaintive  tones  of  Tiny  Tim  flow  heavenward  in  song. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  earnest  prayer  for  God  to 
bless  each  one. 

Who  envies  not  the  happy  group  such  blessing  rests  upon  ? 

E’en  sordid  Scrooge  is  overcome;  his  moistened  eye 
grows  dim 

While  pleading  with  his  Spirit-guide  to  watch  o’er  Tiny 
Tim  I 

Was  ever  sermon  more  sublime,  or  ethics  ever  fraught 

With  more  of  love  and  charity,  or  more  divinely  taught? 

But  change  the  scene : — let  bumbled  Scrooge  pursue  his 
new  career. 

And  tum  to  where  the  Cricket  chirps,  the  heart  of  Dot 
to  cheer— 

Ah,  charming  Dot  1 thy  winning  ways  almost  persuad- 
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Who  paints  with  such  rare  truthfulness  the  scenes  of 
lowly  life? 

Who  ever  flung  so  many  charms  about  a peasant’s  wife? 

E’en  Wilkie’s  pencil  never  bade  the  speaking  canvas  tell 

The  “ simple  annals  of  the  poor”  so  exquisitely  well. 

How  plainly  to  the  mental  eye  each  life-like  scene  appears, 

And  how  we  watch  the  Carrier’s  fate  with  mingled  hopes 
and  fears; 

We  hear  the  faithful  Cricket  chirp,  the  precious  Baby  cry ; 

We  even  see  the  busy  Cart,  and  Boxer  dashing  by. 

And  how  we  melt  with  sympathy  to  see  Old  Caleb  make 

A palace  of  his  wind-swept  hut  for  poor  blind  Bertha’s 
sake ! 

God  pardon  thee,  thou  fond  old  man  1 such  guile  is  little 
less 

Than  virtue,  in  a breast  like  thine  that  knows  not  selfish- 


If  aught  but  simple  truth  offend  the  searching  glance  ot 
Heaven, 

Deceit  that  calms  a broken  heart  may  surely  be  forgiven  1 
But,  hark  ! I hear  the  pleasant  “ Chimes”  come*  pealing 


John  Bull  that  Brother  Jonathan  has  used  you  passing 


Though  oft  we  disagree  with  J ohn,  and  vent  an  angry  word. 

We’d  sooner  grasp  his  burly  hand  than  cross  with  him 
the  sword; 

However  wide  our  views  may  be,  whiche’er  may  have 
the  right, 

We’d  rather  pledge  him  in  a glass  than  meet  him  in  the 
fight; 

But  not  from  fear,  as  John  will  own ; but  that  we  ne’er 
forget 

The  blood  that  warmed  him  into  life  throbs  in  our 
bosoms  yet  I F.  J.  Parmenter. 


“Dearly,  Dearly,”  say  tire  “Bells,”  repeating  Lilian’s 
prayer  1 

And  yonder  is  the  bright-eyed  Meg,  as  fair  a maid  as  ere 

The  holly  wove  at  Christmas-tide  to  deck  the  parting  year ; 

And  see,  beside  the  joyous  girl,  the  gladdened  father 
stands, 

Her  glowing  face  the  while  compressed  within  his  toil- 
some hands! 

Lives  there  a philosophic  Cute  on  such  a scene  would 
frown, 

And  seek  to  elevate  mankind  by  putting  feeling  “ down  ?” 


To  6eek  among  thy  sisterhood  for  one  resembling  thee. 
What  dreams  of  sweet  domestic  joys  thy  lovely  presence 


To  lonely  hearth  of  bachelor,  where  never  cricket  sings  1 
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THE  MOONSTONE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,”  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IV— (Continued.) 

I occupied  the  parlor  floor  at  that  period  of 
my  residence  in  London.  The  front  parlor  was 
my  sitting-room.  Very  small,  very  low  in  the 
ceiling,  very  poorly  furnished — but  oh,  so  neat ! 
I looked  into  the  passage  to  see  which  of  Lady 
Verinder’s  servants  had  asked  for  me.  It  was 
the  young  footman,  Samuel — a civil,  fresh-color- 
ad  person,  with  a teachable  look  and  a very  oblig- 
ing manner.  I had  always  felt  a spiritual  inter- 
est in  Samuel,  and  a wish  to  try  him  with  a few 
serious  words.  On  this  occasion  I invited  him 
into  my  sitting-room. 

He  came  in,  with  a large  parcel  under  his 
arm.  When  he  put  the  parcel  down  it  appeared 
to  frighten  him.  “My  lady’s  love,  Miss;  and 
I was  to  say  that  you  would  find  a letter  inside.” 
Having  given  that  message,  the  fresh-colored 
young  footman  surprised  me  by  looking  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  run  away. 

I detained  him  to  make  a few  kind  inquiries. 
Could  I see  my  aunt,  if  I called  in  Montagu 
Square  ? No : she  had  gone  out  for  a drive. 
Miss  Rachel  had  gone  with  her,  and  Mr.  Able- 
white  had  taken  a seat  in  the  carriage  too. 
Knowing  how  sadly  dear  Mr.  Godfrey’s  chari- 
table work  was  in  arrear,  I thought  it  odd  that 
he  should  be  going  out  driving,  like  an  idle  man. 
I stopped  Samuel  at  the  door,  and  made  a few 
more  kind  inquiries.  Miss  Rachel  was  going 
to  a ball  that  night,  and  Mr.  Ablewhite  had  ar- 
ranged to  come  to  coffee  and  go  with  her.  There 
was  a morning  concert  advertised  for  to-morrow, 
and  Samuel  was  ordered  to  take  places  for  a 
large  party,  including  a place  for  Mr.  Ablewhite. 
“All  the  tickets  may  be  gone,  Miss,”  said  this 
innocent  youth,  “if  I don’t  ran  and  get  them 
at  once !”  He  ran  as  he  said  the  words — and 
I found  myself  alone  again,  with  some  anxious 
thoughts  to  occupy  me. 

We  had  a special  meeting  of  the  Mothers’- 
Small- Clothes -Conversion -Society,  that  night, 
summoned  expressly  with  a view  to  obtaining 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  advice  and  assistance.  Instead 
of  sustaining  our  sisterhood,  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing flow  of  Trowsers  which  had  quite  prostrated 
our  little  community,  he  had  arranged  to  take 
coffee  in  Montagu  Square,  and  to  go  to  a ball 
afterward ! The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  had 
been  selected  for  the  Festival  of  the  British-La- 
dies’-Servants’-  Sunday  - Sweetheart  - Supervision- 
Society.  Instead  of  being  present,  the  life  and 
soul  of  that  straggling  Institution,  he  had  en- 
gaged to  make  one  of  a party  of  worldlings  at  a 
morning  con^era!  I asked  myself,  What  did  it 
mean  ? Alas:  ft  meant  that  our  Christian  Hero 
was  to  reveal  himself  to  me  in  a new  character, 
and  to  become  associated  in  my  mind  with  one 
of  the  most  awful  backslidings  of  modem  times. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of  the  pass- 
ing day.  On  finding  myself  alone  in  my  room, 
I naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  parcel 
which  appeared  to  have  so  strangely  intimidated 
the  fresh-colored  young  footman.  Had  my  aunt 
sent  me  my  promised  legacy?  and  had  it  taken 
the  form  of  cast-off  clothes,  or  worn-out  silver 
spoons,  or  unfashionable  jewelry,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort  ? Prepared  to  accept  all,  and  to  resent 
nothing,  I opened  the  parcel — and  what  met  my 
view?  The  twelve  precious  publications  which 
I had  scattered  through  the  house  on  the  previous 
day ; all  returned  to  me  by  the  doctor’s  orders ! 
Well  might  the  youthful  Samuel  shrink  when  he 
brought  his  parcel  into  my  room!  Well  might 
he  ran  when  he  had  performed  his  miserable  er- 
rand! As  to  my  aunt’s  letter  it  simply  amount- 
ed, poor  soul,  to  this — that  3he  dare  not  disobey 
her  medical  man. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ? With  my  train- 
ing and  my  principles,  I never  had  a moment’s 
doubt. 

Once  self-supported  by  conscience,  once  em- 


barked on  a career  of  manifest  usefulness,  the 
true  Christian  never  yields.  Neither  public  nor 
private  influences  produce  the  slightest  effect  on 
us,  when  we  have  once  got  our  mission.  Tax- 
ation may  be  the  consequence  of  a mission ; riots 
may  be  the  consequence  of  a mission ; wars  may 
be  the  consequence  of  a mission : we  go  on  with 
our  work,  irrespective  of  every  human  considera- 
tion which  moves  the  world  outside  us.  We  are 
above  reason ; we  are  beyond  ridicule ; we  see 
with  nobody’s  eyes,  we  hear  with  nobody’s  ears, 
we  feel  with  nobody’s  hearts- but  our  own.  Glo- 
rious, glorious  privilege ! And  how  is  it  earned  ? 
Ah,  my  friends,  you  may  spare  yourselves  the 
useless  inquiry!  We  are  the  only  people  who 
can  earn  it— for  we  are  the  only  people  who  are 
always  right. 

In  the  case  of  my  misguided  aunt,  the  form 
which  pious  perseverance  was  next  to  take  re- 
vealed itself  to  me  plainly  enough. 

Preparation  by  clerical  friends  had  failed,  ow- 
ing to  Lady  Yerinder’s  own  reluctance.  Pre- 
paration by  books  had  failed,  owing  to  the  doc- 
tor’s infidel  obstinacy.  So  be  it ! What  was  the 
next  thing  to  try  ? The  next  thing  to  try  was — 
Preparation  by  Little  Notes.  In  other  words, 
the  books  themselves  having  been  sent  back,  se- 
lect extracts  from  the  books,  copied  by  different 
hands,  and  all  addressed  as  letters  to  my  aunt, 
were,  some  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  some  to  be 
distributed  about  the  house  on  the  plan  I had 
adopted  on  the  previous  day.  As  letters  they 
would  excite  no  suspicion  ; as  letters  they  would 
be  opened — and,  once  opened,  might  be  read. 
Some  of  them  I wrote  myself.  ‘ ‘ Dear  auut,  may 
I ask  your  attention  to  a few  lines?”  etc.  “Dear 
aunt,  I was  reading  last  night,  and  I chanced  on 
the  following  passage,”  etc.  Other  letters  were 
written  for  me,  by  my  valued  fellow-workers,  the 
sisterhood  at  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes.  ‘ ‘ Dear 
Madam,  pardon  the  interest  taken  in  you  by  a 
true,  though  humble,  friend.”  “Dear  Madam, 
may  a serious  person  surprise  you  by  saying  a 
few  cheering  words?”  Using  these  and  other 
similar  forms  of  courteous  appeal,  we  reintro- 
duced all  my  precious  passages  under  a form 
which  not  even  the  doctor’s  watchful  material- 
ism could  suspect.  Before  the  shades  of  evening 
had  closed  around  us  I had  a dozen  awakening 
letters  for  my  aunt,  instead  of  a dozen  awaken- 
ing books.  Six  I made  immediate  arrangements 
for  sending  through  the  post,  and  six  I kept  in 
my  pocket  for  personal  distribution  in  the  house 
the  next  day. 

Soon  after  two  o’clock  I was  again  on  the 
field  of  pious  conflict,  addressing  more  kind  in- 
quiries to  Samuel  at  Lady  Yerinder’s  door. 

My  aunt  had  had  a bad  night.  She  was  again 
in  the  room  in  which  I had  witnessed  her  Will, 
resting  on  the  sofa,  and  trying  to  get  a little 
sleep.  I said  I would  wait  in  the  library,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  her.  In  the  fervor  of  my  zeal 
to  distribute  the  letters,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  inquire  about  Rachel.  The  house  was  quiet, 
and  it  was  past  the  hour  at  which  the  musical 
performance  began.  I took  it  for  granted  that 
she  and  her  party  of  pleasure-seekers  (Mr.  God- 
frey, alas ! included)  were  all  at  the  concert,  and 
eagerly  devoted  myself  to  my  good  work,  while 
time  and  opportunity  were  still  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. 

My  aunt’s  correspondence  of  the  morning — 
including  the  six  ^ppkening  letters  which  I had 
posted  overnight — was  lying  unopened  on  the 
library  table.  She  had  evidently  not  felt  herself 
equal  to  dealing  with  a large  mass  of  letters — 
and  she  might  be  daunted  by  the  number  of  them, 
if  she  entered  the  library  later  in  the  day.  I put 
one  of  my  second  set  of  six  letters  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece by  .itself ; leaving  it  to  attract  her  cu- 
riosity, by  means  of  its  solitary  position,  apart 
from  the  rest.  A second  letter  I put  purposely 
on  the  floor  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  first 
servant  who  went  in  after  me  would  conclude 
that  my  aunt  had  dropped  it,  and  would  be 
specially  careful  to  restore  it  to  her.  The  field 
thus  sown. on  the  basement  story,  I ran  lightly 
up  stairs  to  scatter  my  mercies  next  over  the 
drawing-room  floor. 

Just  as  I entered  the  front-room  I heard  a 
double  knock  at  the  street-door — a soft,  flutter- 
ing, considerate  little  knock.  Before  I could 
think  of  slipping  back  to  the  library  (in  which 
I was  supposed  to  be  waiting)  the  active  young 
footman  was  in  the  hall,  answering  the  door.  It 
mattered  little,  as  I thought.  In  my  aunt's  state 
of  health  visitors  in  general  were  not  admitted. 
To  my  horror  and  amazement  the  performer  of 
the  soft  little  knock  proved  to  be  an  exception  to 
general  rules.  Samuel’s  voice  below  me  (after 
apparently  answering  some  questions  which  I 
did  not  hear)  said,  unmistakably,  “Up  stairs, 
if  you  please,  Sir.”  The  next  moment  I heard 
footsteps — a man’s  footsteps — approaching  the 
drawing-room  floor.  Who  could  this  favored 
male  visitor  possibly  be  ? Almost  as  soon  as  I 
asked  myself  the  question  the  answer  occurred 
to  me.  Who  could  it  be  but  the  doctor  ? 

In  the  case  of  any  other  visitor  I should  have 
allowed  myself  to  be  discovered  in  the  drawing- 
room. There  would  have  been  nothing  out  of 
the  common  in  my  having  got  tired  of  the  libra- 
ry, and  having  gone  up  stairs  for  a change.  But 
my  own  self-respect  stood  in  the  way  of  my  meet- 
ing the  person  who  had  insulted  me  by  sending 
me  hack  my  books.  I slipped  into  the  little  third 
room,  which  I have  mentioned  as  communica- 
ting with  the  back  drawing-room,  and  dropped 
the  curtains  which  closed  the  open  doorway.  If 
I only  waited  there  for  a minute  or  two,  the  us- 
ual result  in  such  cases  would  take  place.  That 
is  to  say,  the  doctor  would  he  conducted  to  his 
patient’s  room. 

I waited  a minute  or  two,  and  more  than  a 
minute  or  two.  I heard  the  visitor  walking  rest- 
lessly backward  and  forward.  I also  heard  him 
talking  to  himself.  I even  thought  I recognized 
the  voice.  Had  I made  a mistake  ? Was  it  not 
the  doctor,  but  somebody  else  ? Mr.  Bruff’,  for 


instance?  No!  an  unerring  instinct  told  me  it 
was  not  Mr.  Bruff.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was 
still  talking  to  himself.  I parted  the  heavy  cur- 
tains the  least  little  morsel  in  the  world,  and  list- 
ened. 

The  words  I heard  were,  “ I’ll  do  it  to-day !” 
And  the  voice  that  spoke  them  was  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s. 


CHAPTER  V. 

My  hand  dropped  from  the  curtain.  But 
don’t  suppose  — oh,  don’t  suppose  — that  the 
dreadful  embarrassment  of  my  situation  was 
the  uppermost  idea  in  my  mind!  So  fervent 
still  was  the  sisterly  interest  I felt  in  Mr.  God- 
frey that  I never  stopped  to  ask  myself  why  he 
was  not  at  the  concert.  No ! I thought  only  of 
the  words — the  startling  words — which  had  just 
fallen  from  his  lips.  He  would  do  it  to-day. 
He  had  said,  in  a tone  of  terrible  resolution,  he 
would  do  it  to-day.  What,  oh  what,  would  he 
do ! Something  even  more  deplorably  unworthy 
of  him  than  what  he  had  done  already  ? Would 
he  apostatize  from  the  faith?  Would  he  aban- 
don us  at  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes  ? Had  we 
seen  the  last  of  his  angelic  smile  in  the  committee- 
room  ? Had  we  heard  the  last  of  his  unrivaled 
eloquence  at  Exeter  Hall?  I was  so  wrought 
up  by  the  bare  idea  of  such  awful  eventualities 
as  these,  in  connection  with  such  a man,  that  I 
believe  I should  have  rushed  from  my  place  of 
concealment,  and  implored  him  in  the  name  of 
all  the  Ladies’  Committees  in  London  to  explain 
himself — when  I suddenly  heard  another  voice  in 
the  room.  It  penetrated  through  the  curtains ; 
it  was  loud,  it  was  bold,  it  was  wanting  in  every 
female  charm.  The  voice  of  Rachel  Verinder ! 

“Why  have  you  come  up  here,  Godfrey?”  she 
asked.  “Why  didn’t  you  go  into  the  library ?” 

He  laughed  softly,  and  answered,  “ Miss  Clack 
is  in  the  library.” 

“ Clack  in  the  library !”  She  instantly  seated 
herself  on  the  ottoman  in  the  back  drawing- 
room. “You  are  quite  right,  Godfrey.  We 
had  much  better  stop  here.  ” 

I had  been  in  a burning  fever  a moment  since, 
and  in  some  doubt  what  to  do  next.  I became 
extremely  cold  now,  and  felt  no  doubt  whatever. 
To  show  myself  after  what  I had  heard,  was  im- 
possible. To  retreat — except  into  the  fire-place 
— was  equally  out  of  the  question.  A martyr- 
dom was  before  me.  In  justice  to  myself,  I 
noiselessly  arranged  the  curtains  so  that  I could 
both  see  and  hear.  And  then  I met  my  martyr- 
dom with  the  spirit  of  a primitive  Christian. 

“ Don’t  sit  on  the  ottoman,  ” the  young  lady 
proceeded.  “Bring  a chair,  Godfrey.  I like 
people  to  be  opposite  to  me  when  I talk  to  them.” 

He  took  the  nearest  seat.  It  was  a low  chair. 
He  was  very  tall,  and  many  sizes  too  large  for  it. 
I never  saw  his  legs  to  such  disadvantage  be- 
fore. 


“Well?”  she  went  on.  “What  did  you  say 
to  them  ?” 

“Just  what  you  said,  dear  Rachel,  to 
me.” 

“That  mamma  was  not  at  all  well  to-day? 
And  that  I didn’t  quite  like  leaving  her  to  go  to 
the  concert?” 

“ Those  were  the  words.  They  were  grieved 
to  lose  you  at  the  concert,  but  they  quite  under- 
stood. All  sent  their  love ; and  all  expressed  a 
cheering  belief  that  Lady  Verinder’s  indisposi- 
tion would  soon  pass  away.” 

“ You  don’t  think  it’s  serious,  do  you,  God- 
frey ?” 

“Far  from  it!  In  a few  days,  I feel  quite 
sure,  all  will  be  well  again.” 

“ I think  so  too.  I was  a little  frightened  at 
first,  hut  I think  so  too.  It  was  very  kind  to  go 
and  make  my  excuses  for  me  to  people  who  are 
almost  strangers  to  you.  But  why  not  have 
gone  with  them  to  the  concert?  It  seems  very 
hard  that  you  should  miss  the  music,  too.” 

“Don’t  say  that,  Rachel!  If  you  only  knew 
how  much  happier  I am — here,  with  you  !” 

He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  at  her.  In 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  when  he  did 
that,  lie  turned  my  way.  Can  words  describe 
how  I sickened  when  I noticed  exactly  the  same 
pathetic  expression  on  his  face,  which  had  charm- 
ed me  when  he  was  pleading  for  destitute  mill- 
ions of  his  fellow-creatures  on  the  platform  at 
Exeter  Hall ! 

“It’s  hard  to  get  over  one’s  bad  habits,  God- 
frey. But  do  try  to  get  over  the  habit  of  paying 
compliments — do  to  please  me.” 

‘ ‘ I never  paid  you  a compliment,  Rachel,  in 
my  life.  Successful  love  may  sometimes  use  the 
language  of  flattery,  I admit.  But  hopeless  love, 
dearest,  always  speaks  the  truth.” 

He  drew  his  chair  close,  and  took  her  hand, 
when  he  said  “hopeless  love.”  There  was  a 
momentary  silence.  He  who  thrilled  every  body 
had  doubtless  thrilled  her.  I thought  I now  un- 
derstood the  words  which  had  dropped  from  him 
when  he  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  ‘ ‘ I’ll 
do  it  to-day.  ” Alas ! the  most  rigid  propriety 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  discover  that  he  was 
doing  it  now. 

“Have  you  forgotten  what  we  agreed  on, 
Godfrey,  when  you  spoke  to  me  in  the  country  ? 
TVe  agreed  that  we  were  to  be  cousins,  and  no- 
thing more.” 

“I  break  the  agreement,  Rachel,  every  time  I 
see  you.” 

“Then  don’t  see  me.” 

‘ ‘ Quite  useless ! I break  the  agreement  every 
time  I think  of  you.  Oh,  Rachel ! how  kindly 
you  told  me,  only  the  other  day,  that  my  place 
in  your  estimation  was  a higher  place  than  it  had 
ever  been  yet ! Am  I mad  to  build  the  hopes  I 
do  on  those  dear  words  ? Am  I mad  to  dream  of 
some  future  day  when  your  heart  may  soften  to 
me  ? Don’t  tell  me  so,  if  I am ! Leave  me  my 
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delusion,  dearest ! I must  have  that  to  cherish, 
and  to  comfort  me,  if  I have  nothing  else !” 

His  voice  trembled,  and  he  put  his  white  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes.  Exeter  Hall  again ! No- 
thing wanting  to  complete  the  parallel  but  the 
audience,  the  cheers,  and  the  glass  of  water. 

Even  her  obdurate  nature  was  touched.  I 
saw  her  lean  a little  nearer  to  him.  I heard  a 
new  tone  of  interest  in  her  next  words. 

“Are  you  really  sure,  Godfrey,  that  you  are 
as  fond  of  me  as  that  ?” 

“ Sure ! You  know  what  I was,  Rachel.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I am.  I have  lost  every  inter- 
est in  life,  but  my  interest  in  you.  A transform- 
ation has  come  over  me  which  I can’t  account 
for,  myself.  Would  you  believe  it?  My  char- 
itable business  is  an  unendurable  nuisance  to 
me ; and  when  I see  a Ladies’  Committee  now, 

I wish  myself  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth !” 

If  the  annals  of  apostasy  offer  any  thing  com- 
parable to  such  a declaration  as  that,  I can  only 
say  that  the  case  in  point  is  not  producible  from 
the  stores  of  my  reading.  I thought  of  the  Mo- 
thers’-Small-Clothes.  I thought  of  the  Sunday- 
Swectheart-Supervision.  I thought  of  the  other 
Societies,  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  built  up 
on  this  man  as  on  a tower  of  strength.  I thought 
of  the  struggling  Female  Boards,  who,  so  to  speak, 
drew  the  breath  of  their  business-life  through  the 
nostrils  of  Mr.  Godfrey — of  that  same  Mr.  God- 
frey who  had  just  reviled  our  good  work  as  a 
‘ * nuisance” — and  just  declared  that  he  wished  he 
was  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  when  he 
found  himself  in  our  company ! My  young  fe- 
male friend  will  feel  encouraged  to  persevere, 
when  I mention  that  it  tried  even  my  discipline 
before  I could  devour  my  own  righteous  indigna- 
tion in  silence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  jus- 
tice to  myself  to  add,  that  I didn’t  lose  a syllable 
of  the  conversation.  Rachel  was  the  next  to 
speak. 

“You  have  made  your  confession,”  she  said. 
“I  wonder  whether  it  would  cure  you  of  your 
unhappy' attachment  to  me,  if  I made  mine?” 

He  started.  I confess  I started  too.  He 
thought,  and  I thought,  that  she  was  about  to 
divulge  the  mystery  of  the  Moonstone. 

“Would  you  think,  to  look  at  me,”  she  went 
on,  “that  I am  the  wretchedest  girl  living? 
It’s  true,  Godfrey.  What  greater  wretchedness 
can  there  be  than  to  live  degraded  in  your  own 
estimation?  That  is  my  life  now.” 

‘ ‘ My  dear  Rachel ! it’s  impossible  you  can  have 
any  reason  to  speak  of  yourself  in  that  way !” 

“ How  do  you  know  I have  no  reason  ?r’ 

“ Can  you  ask  me  the  question!  I know  it, 
because  I know  you.  Your  silence,  dearest,  has 
never  lowered  you  in  the  estimation  of  your  true 
friends.  The  disappearance  of  your  precious 
birthday  gift  may  seem  strange;  your  unex- 
plained connection  with  that  event  may  seem 
stranger  still — ” 

“Are  you  speaking  of  the  Moonstone,  God- 
frey ?’’ 

“ I certainly  thought  that  you  referred — ” 

“I  referred  to  nothing  of  the  sort.  I can 
hear  of  the  loss  of  the  Moonstone,  let  who  will 
speak  of  it,  without  feeling  degraded  in  my  own 
estimation.  If  the  story  of  the  Diamond  ever 
comes  to  light,  it  will  be  known  that  I accepted 
a dreadful  responsibility;  it  will  be  known  that 
I involved  myself  in  the  keeping  of  a miserable 
secret— tout  it  will  be  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day that  I did  nothing  mean!  You  have  mis- 
understood me,  Godfrey.  It’s  my  fault  for  not 
speaking  more  plainly.  Cost  me  what  it  may, 

I will  be  plainer  now.  Suppose  you  were  not  in 
love  with  me?  Suppose  you  were  in  love  with 
some  other  woman  ?” 

“Yes?” 

“Suppose  you  discovered  that  woman  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  you?  Suppose  you  were 
quite  convinced  that  it  was  a disgrace  to  you  to 
waste  another  thought  on  her?  Suppose  the 
bare  idea  of  ever  marrying  such  a person  made 
your  face  bum,  only  with  thinking  of  it  ?” 

“Yes?” 

“And,  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  that  — you 
couldn’t  tear  her  from  your  heart?  Suppose 
the  feeling  she  had  roused  in  you  (in  the  time 
when  you  believed  in  her)  was  a feeling  not  to 
be  bidden?  Suppose  the  love  this  wretch  had 
inspired  in  you — ? Oh,  how  can  I find  words 
to  say  it  in!  How  can  I make  a man  under- 
stand that  a feeling  which  horrifies  me  at  my- 
self can  be  a feeling  that  fascinates  me  at  the 
same  time  ? It’s  the  breath  of  my  life,  Godfrey, 
and  it’s  the  poison  that  kills  me — both  in  one ! 
Go  away ! I must  be  out  of  my  mind  to  talk  as  I 
am  talking  now.  No ! you  mustn’t  leave  me — 
you  mustn’t  carry  away  a wrong  impression.  I 
must  say  what  is  to  be  said  in  my  own  defense. 
Mind  this!  lie  doesn’t  know — he  never  will 
know,  what  1 have  told  you.  I will  never  see 
him — I don’t  care  what  happens — I will  never, 
never,  never  see  him  again ! Don’t  ask  me  his 
name ! Don’t  ask  me  any  more ! Let’s  change 
the  subject.  Are  you  doctor  enough,  Godfrey, 
to  tell  me  why  I feel  as  if  I was  stifling  for  want 
of  breath?  Is  there  a form  of  hysterics  that 
bursts  into  words  instead  of  tears  ? I dare  say ! 
What  does  it  matter?  You  will  get  over  any 
trouble  I have  caused  you,  easily  enough  now. 
I have  dropped  to  my  right  place  in  your  estima- 
tion, haven’t  I ? Don’t  notice  me ! Don’t  pity 
me  ! For  God’s  sake,  go  away !” 

She  turned  round  on  a sudden,  and  beat  her 
hands  wildly  on  the  back  of  the  ottoman.  Her 
head  dropped  on  the  cushions;  and  she  burst 
out  crying.  Before  I had  time  to  feel  shocked 
at  this,  I was  horror-struck  by  an  entirely  unex- 
pected proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Godfrey. 
Will  it  be  credited  that  he  fell  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet? — on  both  knees,  I solemnly  declare! 
May  modesty  mention  that  he  put  his  arms 
round  her  next?  And  may  reluctant  admira- 
tion acknowledge  that  he  electrified  her  with  two 
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‘ ‘ Noble  creature !” 

No  more  than  that ! But  he  did  it  with  one 
of  the  bursts  which  have  made  his  fame  as  a pub- 
lic speaker.  She  sat,  either  quite  thunder-struck, 
or  quite  fascinated — I don’t  know  which — with- 
out even  making  an  effort  to  put  his  arms  back 
where  his  arms  ought  to  have  been.  As  for  me, 
my  sense  of  propriety  was  completely  bewildered. 

I was  so  painfully  uncertain  whether  it  was  my 
first  duty  to  close  my  eyes,  or  to  stop  my  ears, 
that  I did  neither.  I attribute  my  being  still 
able  to  hold  the  curtain  in  the  right  position  for 
looking  and  listening,  entirely  to  suppressed  hys- 
terics. In  suppressed  hysterics,  it  is  admitted 
even  by  the  doctors,  that  one  must  hold  some- 
thing. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  with  all  the  fascination  of  his 
evangelical  voice  and  manner,  “you  are  a noble 
creature ! A woman  who  can  speak  the  truth, 
for  the  truth’s  own  sake — a woman  who  will  sac- 
rifice her  pride,  rather  than  sacrifice  an  honest 
man  who  loves  her — is  the  most  priceless  of  all 
treasures.  When  such  a woman  marries,  if  her 
husband  only  wins  her  esteem  and  regard,  he 
wins  enough  to  ennoble  his  whole  life.  You 
have  spoken,  dearest,  of  your  place  in  my  esti- 
mation. Judge  what  that  place  is — when  I im- 
plore you  on  my  knees,  to  let  the  cure  of  your 
poor  wounded  heart  be  my  care.  Rachel ! will 
you  honor  me,  will  you  bless  me,  by  being  my 
wife  ?” 

By  this  time  I should  certainly  have  decided 
on  stopping  my  ears,  if  Rachel  had  not  encour- 
aged me  to  keep  them  open,  by  answering  him 
in  the  first  sensible  words  I had  ever  heard  fall 
from  her  lips. 

“Godfrey!”  she  said,  “you  must  be  mad!” 

“I  never  spoke  more  reasonably,  dearest — in 
your  interests,  as  well  as  in  mine.  Look  for  a 
moment  to  the  future.  Is  your  happiness  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a man  who  has  never  known  how 
you  feel  toward  him,  and  whom  you  are  resolved 
never  to  see  again  ? Is  it  not  your  duty  to  your- 
self to  forget  this  ill-fated  attachment?  and  is 
forgetfulness  to  be  found  in  the  life  you  are  lead- 
ing now?  You  have  tried  that  life,  and  you  are 
wearying  of  it  already.  Surround  yourself  with 
nobler  interests  than  the  wretched  interests  of 
the  world.  A heart  that  loves  and  honors  you ; 
a home  whose  peaceful  claims  and  happy  duties 
win  gently  on  you  day  by  day — try  the  consola- 
tion, Rachel,  which  is  to  be  found  there!  I 
don’t  ask  for  your  love — I will  be  content  with 
your  affection  and  regard.  Let  the  rest  be  left, 
confidently  left,  to  your  husband’s  devotion,  and 
to  Time  that  heals  even  wounds  as  deep  as 
yours.” 

She  began  to  yield  already.  Oh,  what  a bring- 
ing-up she  must  have  had ! Oh,  how  differently 
I should  have  acted  in  her  place! 

“ Don’t  tempt  me,  Godfrey,”  she  said ; “lam 
wretched  enough  and  reckless  enough  as  it  is. 
Don’t  tempt  me  to  be  more  wretched  and  more 
reckless  still!” 

“ One  question,  Rachel.  Have  you  any  per- 
sonal objection  to  me?” 

“ I ! I always  liked  you.  After  what  you  have 
just  said  to  me,  I should  be  insensible  indeed  if 
I didn’t  respect  and  admire  you  as  well.” 

“Do  you  know  many  wives,  my  dear  Rachel, 
who  respect  and  admire  their  husbands?  And 
yet  they  and  their  husbands  get  on  very  well. 
How  many  brides  go  to  the  altar  with  hearts 
that  would  bear  inspection  by  the  men  who  take 
them  there  ? And  yet  it  doesn’t  end  unhappily 
— somehow  or  other  the  nuptial  establishment 
jogs  on.  The  truth  is,  that  women  try  marriage 
as  a Refuge,  far  more  numerously  than  they  are 
willing  to  admit ; and,  what  is  more,  they  find 
that  marriage  has  justified  their  confidence  in  it. 
Look  at  your  own  case  once  again.  At  your  age, 
and  with  your  attractions,  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  sentence  yourself  to  a single  life  ? Trust  my 
knowledge  of  the  world — nothing  is  less  possible. 
It  is  merely  a question  of  time.  You  may  mar- 
ry some  other  man,  some  years  hence.  Or  you 
may  marry  the  man,  dearest,  who  is  now  at  your 
feet,  and  w ho  prizes  your  respect  and  admiration 
above  the  love  of  any  other  woman  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

“ Gently,  Godfrey  ! you  are  putting  something 
into  my  head  which  I never  thought  of  before. 
You  are  tempting  me  with  a new  prospect,  when 
all  my  other  prospects  are  closed  before  me.  I 
tell  you  again,  I am  miserable  enough  and  des- 
perate enough,  if  you  say  another  word,  to  mar- 
ry you  on  your  own  terms.  Take  the  warning, 
and  go !” 

“I  won’t  even  rise  from  my  knees  till  you 
have  said  yes !” 

“ If  I say  yes  yon  will  repent,  and  I shall  re- 
pent when  it  is  too  late !” 

“We  shall  both  bless  the  day,  darling,  when 
I pressed,  and  when  you  yielded.” 

“ Do  you  feel  as  confidently  as  you  speak  ?” 

“You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  I speak  from 
what  I have  seen  in  my  own  family.  Tell  me 
what  yon  think  of  our  household  at  Frizinghall. 
Do  my  father  and  mother  live  unhappily  togeth- 
er ?” 

“ Far  from  it — so  far  as  I can  see.” 

“ When  my  mother  was  a girl,  Rachel  (it  is 
no  secret  in  the  family),  she  had  loved  as  you 
love — she  had  given  her  heart  to  a man  who 
was  unworthy  of  her.  She  married  my  father, 
respecting  him,  admiring  him,  but  nothing  more. 
Your  own  eyes  have  seen  the  result.  Is  there 
no  encouragement  in  it  for  you  and  for  me  ?”* 

“You  won’t  hurry  me,  Godfrey  ?” 

“My  time  shall  be  yours.” 

‘ ‘ You  won’t  ask  me  for  more  than  I can  give?" 

“ My  angel!  I only  ask  vou  to  give  me  vour- 
self.  ” 

“Take  me!” 

In  those  two  words  she  accepted  him ! 

He  had  another  burst— a burst  of  unholy  rap- 
ture this  time.  He  drew  her  nearer  and  nearer 


* See  Betteredge’s  Narrative.  Chapter  VIII.,  page  54. 


to  him  till  her  face  touched  his ; and  then — No ! 

I really  can  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  carry  this 
shocking  disclosure  any  farther.  Let  me  only 
say  that  I tried  to  close  my  eyes  before  it  hap- 
pened, and  that  I was  just  one  moment  too  late. 

I had  calculated,  you  see,  on  her  resisting.  She 
submitted.  To  every  right-feeling  person  of  my 
owrn  sex  volumes  could  say  no  more. 

Even  my  innocence  in  such  matters  began  to 
see  its  way  to  the  end  of  the  interview  now. 
They  understood  each  other  so  thoroughly  by 
this  time  that  I fully  expected  to  see  them  walk 
off  together,  arm  in  arm,  to  be  married.  There 
appeared,  however,  judging  by  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
next  words,  to  be  one  more  trifling  formality 
which  it  was  necessary  to  observe.  He  seated 
himself — unforbidden  this  time — on  the  ottoman 
by  her  side.  “ Shall  I speak  to  your  dear  mo- 
ther ?”  he  asked.  ‘ ‘ Or  w ill  you  ?” 

She  declined  both  alternatives. 

“Let  my  mother  hear  nothing  from  either  of 
us  until  she  is  better.  I wish  it  to  be  kept  a 
secret  for  the  present,  Godfrey.  Go  now,  and 
come  back  this  evening.  We  have  been  here 
alone  together  quite  long  enough.  ” 

She  rose,  and,  in  rising,  looked  for  the  first 
time  toward  the  little  noom  in  which  my  martyr- 
dom was  going  on. 

“Who  has  drawn  those  curtains?”  she  ex- 
claimed. “The  room  is  close  enough,  as  it  is, 
without  keeping  the  air  out  of  it  in  that  way.” 

She  advanced  to  the  curtains.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  she  laid  her  hand  on  them— at  the 
moment  when  the  discovery  of  me  appeared  to 
be  quite-  inevitable — the  voice  of  the  fresh-col- 
ored young  footman,  on  the  stairs,  suddenly  sus- 
pended any  further  proceedings  on  her  side  or 
on  mine.  It  was  unmistakably  the  voice  of  a 
man  in  great  alarm. 

“Miss  Rachel!"  he  called  out,  “where  are 
you,  Miss  Rachel  ?” 

She  sprang  back  from  the  curtains  and  ran  to 
the  door. 

The  footman  came  just  inside  the  room.  His 
ruddy  color  was  all  gone.  He  said,  “Please  to 
come  down  stairs,  miss ! My  lady  has  fainted, 
and  we  can’t  bring  her  to  again.” 

In  a moment  more  I was  alone,  and  free  to  go 
down  stairs  in  my  turn,  quite  unobserved. 

Mr.  Godfrey  passed  me  in  the  hall,  harrying 
out,  to  fetch  the  doctor.  “Go  in,  and  help 
them !”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  room.  I found 
Rachel  on  her  knees  by  the  sofa,  with  her  mo- 
ther’s head  on  her  bosom.  One  look  at  my 
aunt’s  face  (know-ing  what  I knew)  was  enough 
to  warn  me  of  the  dreadful  truth.  I kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself  till  the  doctor  came  in.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  arrived.  He  began  by 
sending  Rachel  out  of  the  room — and  then  he 
told  the  rest  of  us  that  Lady  Verinder  was  no 
more.  Serious  persons,  in  search  of  proofs  of 
hardened  skepticism,  may  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing that  he  showed  no  signs  of  remorse  when  he 
looked  at  Me. 

At  a later  hour  I peeped  into  the  breakfast- 
room  and  the  library.  My  aunt  had  died  with- 
out opening  one  of  the  letters  which  I had  ad- 
dressed to  her.  I was  so  shocked  at  this  that 
it  never  occurred  to  me,  until  some  days  after- 
ward, that  she  had  also  died  without  giving  me 
my  little  legacy. 

UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

It  was  after  banking-hours,  and  Marvin  Hill- 
house  had  been  sitting  for  an  hour  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  back  piazza  without  speaking.  He 
was  timing  the  bees  that  flew  to  and  fro  between 
Deacon  Caller’s  hives  and  the  sweet  scarlet  roses 
hedging  in  the  brick-walk  that  led  from  the  little 
side-gate  around  to  the  kitchen-door. 

Suddenly  he  pushed  back  his  straw'-hat.  ‘ ‘ Hol- 
loa, Clara ! What  is  up  ?”  he  cried. 

Evidently  Clara  herself,  for  one  thing,  was  up ; 
for  immediately  there  was  a stir  in  the  small  sum- 
mer parlor  and  a face  looked  through  the  window 
opening  upon  the  piazza,  with  a rising  reflection 
on  it.  A fat,  good-natured  face,  lighted  up  by 
gentle  gray  eyes,  and  a warm,  ready  smile ; and 
belonging  to  Marvin  Hillhouse’s  sister,  Mrs.  For- 
sythe. 

“Peleg  is  out  to-day  with  a basket  and  his 
umbrella.  Any  body  going  to  be  married?” 
continued  Marvin,  keeping  his  eyes  on  one  bee 
a little  busier  than  its  fellows,  that  fluttered  off 
and  fluttered  back,  again  and  again,  to  the  open- 
ing heart  of  a half-blown  rose. 

“Mrs.  Dunks  didn’t  know-  it  this  morning 
when  she  came  for  her  milk,  if  there  is.  She 
mistrusts  there  is  something  between  that  young 
clerk  at  Folder’s  book-store  and  Florence  Bell, 
but  that  was  the  nearest  approach,”  replied  Mrs. 
Forsythe,  with  the  ready  smile. 

“Then  it  can’t  be  a wedding,”  returned  her 
brother.  “ And  I didn’t  suppose  any  body  could 
get  so  tar  on  even  a quilting-party  without  Marm 
Dunks’s  knowing  it.  There  he  comes ! He  has 
been  gone  six  minutes  and  a quarter,”  he  added, 
quickly. 

Mrs.  Forsythe  put  her  head  a little  farther  from 
the  window.  “How  absurd!”  said  she,  looking 
incredulously  at  a bee  just  losing  itself  in  the 
scarlet  neck  of  a honey-cup  that  grew  on  a stalk 
of  balm  at  the  end  of  the  piazza.  “Just  as 
though  you  could  know  one  bee  from  another, 
when  they  are  coming  and  going  constantly.” 

Marvin  opened  his  mouth,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  the  gate  opening  and  fall- 
ing together  again ; and  immediately  a blue  cot- 
ton umbrella  came  around  the  lilac-bushes  at  the 
corner  of  the  house.  So  instead  of  words  of 
wisdom  on  the  science  of  aviology,  the  open 
mouth  only  dropped  the  commonplace,  “Is  this 
you,  Peleg ! What  you  got  there  ?” 

Peleg,  who  was  walking  under  the  blue  um- 
brella, and  was  Mrs.  Dunks’s  eldest  and  only 
son,  wore  a full  suit  of  white  linen  even  to  gloves, 
and  carried  a perfumed  handkerchief;  for  al- 
though he  was  every  body’s  errand-boy  and  man- 


of-all-work,  he  held  himself,  personally,  exceed- 
ingly high. 

“ It  is  a note  or  billet  from  Mrs.  Cahoon  to  her 
son’s  wooden-wedding.  ‘N.  P.’  in  the  corner 
means  ‘no  presents,  ’ they  don’t  want  any  brought. 
Next  Wednesday  will  be  five  years  since  their 
son  was  married,  and  that  is  why  the  cards  are 
grained ,”  explained  Peleg,  in  his  genteelest  tone. 

“Just  so,”  replied  Marvin  Hillhouse,  holding 
his  hand  for  the  card.  ‘ ‘ And  that  is  why  you 
had  your  hair  shingled,  I suppose,  and  that  shav- 
ing hanging  to  your  coat.” 

Peleg  looked  over  his  shoulder  in  dandyish 
horror ; then  smiled  a smile  that  made  his  mouth 
look  like  a dentist’s  office. 

“That  is  a mn-ard,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Hillhouse?” 
said  he,  starting  off  with  the  air  of  heading  a 
procession. 

He  turned  upon  himself  before  marching  en- 
tirely around  behind  the  lilacs : “ It  is  a warm 
day,”  he  said,  with  the  appearance  of  intending 
to  give  information,  as  he  wiped  his  face  daintily 
with  the  perfumed  handkerchief. 

Then  he  headed  the  procession  again,  and 
again  turned  upon  it,  coming  hack  this  time  to 
say,  “I  carry  this  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun,” 
and  then  finally  disappeared. 

“ I can’t  imagine  what  Marm  Dunks  is  about, 
that  she  doesn’t  come  in  to  borrow  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  saleratus,  or  ‘ a drawing  of  tea,’  and  tell 
you  all  she  knows  about  the  party;  and  some 
things  that  she  guesses,”  said  Marvin. 

But  in  truth  Mrs.  Dunks  had  good  reason  for 
not  coming  in  with  her  generous  tongue.  She 
was  at  that  instant  polishing  silver  in  Mrs.  Ca- 
hoon’s  back  pantry,  with  her  faee  drawn  up  in 
puckers  and  wrinkles,  answering  to  every  mo- 
tion of  her  hands.  When  she  did  any  thing  she 
always  did  it  with  her  whole  body,  and  the  busier 
she  worked  the  faster  she  talked. 

‘ ‘ I should  say  a pyramid  of  colored  i-scream 
on  each  end  of  the  table,  one  white  and  one  pink, 
if  you  please,  would  make  a good  show,  and  be 
quite  a set-off.  My  Peleg  tells  me  that  is  how 
Flutter's  folks  fixed  their  table  last  New-Year’s 
Day.  Peleg  was  there  to  wait  on  the  door  and 
keep  up  the  fires  and  such.  I don’t  know  how 
it  is,”  laughed  the  mother,  in  satisfied  pride, 
“but  somehow,  nothing  can  come  off  without 
my  Peleg  having  a hand  in ; so  I most  gener- 
ally know  from  him  what’s  what,  and  who’s 
who.” 

“ That  is  a very  pretty  notion  about  the  ice- 
cream. I wonder  where  the  Flutters  got  theirs  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Cahoon,  who  was  busy  grating,  some- 
times cocoa-nut  and  sometimes  her  fingers. 

“ At  Macomb’s.  lie  gets  up  such  things  best 
of  any  body  in  the  place,  and  full  as  reasonable, 
too,  if  not  more  so.” 

“I  will  get  Mr. Cahoon  to  speak  to  Macomb 
about  it  to-night.  We  are  a little  straitened  for 
time,  Mrs.  Dunks,  not  making  up  our  minds 
to  give  the  party  at  this  time  till  noon  to-day. 
But  sending  to  Riverview  for  the  fancy  cakes 
and  confectionery  takes  off  a great  deal,  so 
I guess  we  shall  get  through  with  it.  I am 
glad  you  spoke  about  the  ice-cream,”  said  Mrs. 
Cahoon,  who  was  thankful  to  get  any  sugges- 
tions ; for,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  a deal  more 
at  home  in  dishing-up  dinners  for  a table  full  of 
hungry  men  than  she  was  in  the  elegances  of 
fashionable  life. 

For  thirty  years  she  had  looked  after  the  pick- 
ling of  pork,  the  fattening  of  pigs  and  poultry, 
and  the  daily  bread  and  shirts  of  an  ample  fam- 
ily ; keeping  at  the  same  time  a sharp  and  capa- 
ble eye  on  her  husband's  lumber-yard  and  saw- 
mill. But  at  last  having  made  a fortune  they 
had  bought  the  handsomest  house  in  Hanfield, 
and  were  trying  to  spread  themselves  out  in  a 
style  becoming  their  money.  They  were  received 
at  once  into  society,  and  treated  with  all  the  at- 
tention due  so  many  dollars ; the  Presbyterians 
vying  with  the  Congregationalists  to  be  first  in 
making  the  new-comers  feel  at  home  each  in  their 
own  church. 

“ The  neighbors  has  all  been  very  kind,  and 
we  want  to  show  them  some  attention  in  re- 
turn ; so  we  are  going  to  make  this  occasion  a 
grand  invite,  and  take  in  all,”  said  Mrs.  Cahoon, 
with  condescending  confidence  to  Mrs.  Dunks ; 
and  thus  directly  to  the  whole  parish,  for  Mrs. 
Dunks  was  as  good  a conductor  as  a telegraph- 


At>  this  moment,  however,  the  confidence  was 
cut  off  by  the  jangling  of  the  back-door  knocker. 
Mrs.  Cahoon  happened  to  be  passing  the  door  at 
the  instant  with  her  pan  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  and 
opening  it  found  her  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  For- 
sythe, standing  outside. 

“ Mrs.  Cahoon,”  said  she.  She  had  a habit  of 
introducing  herself,  formed  since  coming  into  a 
community  of  strangers,  and  with  a polite  little 
courtesy,  partly  in  respect  to  her  visitor,  and 
partly  in  respect  to  herself.  “I  was  just  pass- 
ing, and  so  I opened  the  door  myself,”  she  con- 
tinued, in  a tone  of  apology.  Then  she  added 
with  a business  manner,  “Come  in  and  take  a 
look  over  the  house,  Mrs.  Forsythe?” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Cahoon,  I can’t  stop 
now.  I just  ran  over  to  say  if  you  wish  for  ex- 
tra milk,  more  than  you  can  get  from  your  milk- 
man, we  can  supply  you,  as  we  keep  a cow  and 
have  an  abundance.” 

“Iam  much  obliged,  I am  sure,  ma’am.  The 
neighbors  is  all  very  kind,  and  I tell  them  I 
can’t  get  homesick  for  the  old  place  if  I try, 
though  there  are  some  things  I miss.  But  you 
must  come  in  and  see  the  house.  We  think  we 
have  fixed  it  up  so  it  is  quite  tenable  now.” 

“Not to-day,  thank  you, Mrs.  Cahoon.  I left 
company  at  home,  and  I know  you  are  busy. 
Besides  you  remember  I have  been  over  it  once ; 
it  is  a very  nice  house,  and  I hope  you  will  enjoy 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Forsythe,  beginning  to  move  away. 

But  Mrs.  Cahoon  was  not  to  be  shorn  of  her 
hospitality.  “ Mr.  Cahoon  expects  me  to  show 
the  house  to  every  body  who  calls.  Come,”  said 
, i-Ji-  -i-lt  ker  impatient  visitor  felt 
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she  must  follow.  “Up  stairs,  down  stairs,  and  in 
mv  lady’s  chamber,”  where  every  thing  was  fin- 
ished and  furnished  with  all  the  magnificence 
that  the  upholsterer  could  suggest  and  money 
could  pay  for ; but  where  refined  tastes  and  prac- 
ticed fingers  never  followed  with  their  softening 
touches.  The  establishment  was  grand  as  a first- 
class  wareroom  ; but  no  more  homelike. 

‘ ‘ These  carpets  is  velvet,  and  cost  us  six  hun- 
dred dollars  in  New  York,”  said  the  show-woman, 
expert  with  frequent  practice.  “We  are  told, 
and  by  them  that  we  thought  knew,  that  Mrs. 
Fluffier  has  the  next  best  carpet  in  town,  and 
hers  only  cost  Jive  hundred.  And  the  style  of 
this  room,”  she  continued,  opening  a door  into 
a chamber,  finished  on  wainscot  and  moulding 
"in  papier-mache',  and  furnished  with  rose-colored 
damask,  “the  architecture  tells  us  is  entirely 
unquique.  This  picture  we  bought  of  the  painter 
himself,  and  it  represents  a display  of  the  Erroria 
Borealis.  We  are  told  the  frame  is  the  most  ex-» 
pensive  in  the  county ; but  I suppose  we  got  it 
rather  under.  It  saves,  you  know,  not  take  quite 
60  much  money  as  you  think  it  will  cost.  Some- 
times they  will  let  you  off  a little.  However, 
with  all  our  savings  here  and  there,  Mr.  Cahoon 
says  twenty  thousand  won’t  cover  our  expenses 
this  year;  but  then  we  can  afford  it.  Take  care! 
You  are  treading  on  that  mat,”  she  cried  out, 
suddenly,  jumping  expertly  over  a fluff  of  white 
down  that  looked  like  a thistle-ball,  lying  on  the 
carpet  by  the  front-parlor  door,  as  she  spoke. 

And  then  having  made  the  entire  round  from 
garret  to  basement,  Mrs.  Cahoon  opened  the 
front-door  and  courtesied  out  her  visitor.  After 
that  she  hurried  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“ These  calls  are  such  a put-out  to  a body’s 
work,  and  you  can’t  know  when  to  expect  them 
any  more  than  when  thunder  is  coming,”  said 
she,  with  a resigned  sigh. 

Mrs.  Cahoon’s  gentility  sat  upon  her  something 
like  her  bonnet  which  was  made  by  an  artist,  and 
cost  as  much  as  half  the  bonnets  in  church  put 
together ; but  which  had  the  effect  of  a hornet’s 
nest  blown  upon  her  head  by  the  northwest  wind. 
There  are  many  things  “you  can  not  buy  with 
gold,”  beside  “the  old  association.” 

“If  I had  come  from  common  country  life 
into  a handsome  town -estate  I wouldn’t  make 
any  pretensions,  but  just  go  around  with  grass 
in  my  mouth  and  done  with  it,”  said  Marvin 
Hillhonse,  when  Mrs.  Forsythe  came  home  with 
the  story  of  her  neighborly  call. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Cahoon,  serenely  unconscious 
of  having  produced  any  but  a dazzling  impres- 
sion, was  once  more  absorbed  in  the  preparations 
for  her  grand  party ; but  she  found  other  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  besides  the  entertainment  of  vis- 
itors, as  a cow  trying  on  the  airs  of  a gazelle 
would  be  likely  to.  And  nothing  went  as  it 
should.  The  oysters  were  all  spoiled  in  the  pick- 
ling, the  blanc-mange  wouldn’t  thicken  and  then 
got  too  thick ; and  the  cake  came  out  of  the  oven 
looking  like  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  time  of 
Korah. 

“ However,”  said  Mrs.  Cahoon,  cheerfully,  “ I 
can  cover  the  frisswes  with  a good  thick  frosting, 
and  after  it  is  cut  they  will  never  be  noticed  in 
the  world.  That  is  the  economy  of  cake-baskets, 
you  can  use  up  the  pieces.  We  don’t  need  to 
think  of  economy  to  be  sure,”  she  added,  recol- 
lecting herself,  “ but  then  the  time  is  worth  sav- 
ing.” 

So  she  heaped  on  the  icing  till  it  stood  up  like 
the  Chinese  wall,  and  then  it  was  obstinate  and 
wouldn’t  dry.  There  it  was  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, just  as  soft  as  ever,  simply  sugar  and  egg- 
froth,  and  putting  it  into  the  oven  to  harden. 
Mrs.  Cahoon  went  off  to  show  the  house  to  a 
young  girl  who  fiad  come  in  with  a basket  of 
rare  flowers.  She  was  courtesying  her  out  in 
nervous  haste  when  Mrs.  Dunks  came  flurrying 
up  the  marble-flagged  walk,  with  a little  dried 
up  rustle  and  whisk  like  a dead  leaf  blown  by 
the  wind. 

“ I called  over  to  see  if  I could  be  of  any  serv- 
ice,” said  she.  “ I have  set  out  Peleg’s  dinner — 
though  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  my  Peleg  is 
put  to ’t  he  can  get  up  as  nice  a meal  as  I can 
myself — and  Dunks,  he  is  to  work  for  Fluffer’s 
folks  to-day,  cutting  the  grass  in  their  orchard- 
iece,  and  he  took  a bite  of  something  along  with 
im.  8o,  says  I,  I will  clap  on  my  things  and 
step  up  to  Mrs.  Cahoon’s.  Be  sure  she  has  maids 
enough,  but  maids  is  maids,  and  they  need  close 
looking  after.  So  here  I be,  and  I will  stay  and 
help  if  you  say  the  word.” 

“ Certainly,  Mrs.  Dunks.  You  are  very  kind, 
as  all  the  neighbors  is,  and  I am  glad  you  come : 
though  we  made  no  such  assignment,"  replied 
Mrs.  Cahoon,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
lief she  really  felt. 

Then  a man  came  with  some  baskets  of  crock- 
ery, and  so  Mrs.  Dunks  made  her  way  into  the 
house  and  kitchen  alone,  fcjlie  came  back  imme- 
diately. 

“ The  cake  is  all  burned  to  a qgips  as  sure  as 
yon  are  bom!”  she  cried.  “1  smelled  it  mo- 
mentarily I crossed  the  thrashold.  It  seems  Sara 
Jane  came  down  stairs  and  built  a rousing  fire 
the  first  thing,  without  noticing  what  was  in  the 
oven,  any  thing  about  it.  One  loaf  and  ma’be 
two  will  possibly  make  a do  of  it ; take  and  frost 
them  over  again ; but  that  is  all.  We’ll  have  to 
spring  around  and  make  some  more  before  the 
cat  can  mew  twice.” 

The  cat  mewed  a great  many  times  before  the 
cake  was  ready,  and  then  it  proved  the  oysters 
were  sour ; and  at  Hanjield,  people  no  more 
thought  of  a party  without  scalloped  oysters  than 
they  did  of  a party  without  guests.  But  blessed 
be  the  man  who  invented  saleratus;  mind  tri- 
umphed over  matter,  and  the  scallops  and  oyster- 
pies  came  out  ‘ ‘ sweet  as  a rose,  ’’said  Mrs.  Dunk  s. 
“And  now  how  about  the  tables?  Supposing 
we  set  them  at  once,  and  have  that  done. 

Mrs.  Cahoon  assented,  and  soon  the  dining- 
room was  magnificent  in  all.  the  glory  of  silver 
services,  frosted  caieb[  ym$6  of  bright 


flowers.  The  mistress  of  this  splendor  stood  look- 
ing  at  it  as  proud  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a crashing  sound  and  a muffled 
scream,  followed  by  a fall  of  mortar,  dropping 
in  little  lumps,  and  flying  in  a gritty  shower  over 
frostings  and  fruits.  Mrs.  Cahoon  looked  up  in 
horror,  and  saw  in  the  centre  of  the  stuccoed 
wreath  of  corn  and  grapes  and  apples,  a foot  and 
ankle  clothed  in  a number  eight  shoe  and  heavy 
blue  stocking,  that  bore  an  unmistakable  likeness 
to  the  shoe  and  stocking  of  the  luckless  Sara 
Jane.  It  seemed  in  going  hastily  across  the  un- 
floored chamber  above  the  dining-room  upon  the 
rafters,  she  had  stepped  off’  upon  the  light  lathing 
between,  and  before  she  could  catch  her  balance 
had  literally  got  her  foot  in  it,  spraining  her  ankle 
in  the  operation. 

But  Mrs.  Dunks,  whose  ingenuity  would  have 
kept  her  dangling  about  the  patent-office,  to  her 
cost  and  her  torment,  if  she  had  had  the  misfor-j 
tune  to  be  of  the  inventing  gender,  skillfully 
pasted  over  the  aperture  with  white  paper,  that 
if  nobody  took  particular  observation  the  fracture 
would  not  be  especially  noticeable.  And  under 
her  persistent  fingers  the  table  was  presently  look- 
ing as  gorgeously  as  ever,  though  there  might 
perchance  be  an  unpleasant  grittiness  about  the 
icing  here  and  there. 

And  at  last  Lyra  and  Venus  came  out,  singing 
as  they  shone,  and,  looking  through  the  three- 
hundred  dollar  lace  curtains,  they  saw  Mrs.  Ca- 
hoon dressed  in  fen-colored  moire'  antique,  court- 
esying to  her  ‘ ‘ neighbors ; ” presenting  her  son  and 
his  wife  who  were  the  passive  pivot  around  which 
this  party — in  its  character  of  a wooden- wed- 
ding— was  supposed  to  revolve;  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  “Miss  Deela. ” Miss  Deela  was  an  un- 
formed rose-bud,  at  the  age  when  the  features  are 
much  too  large  for  the  face,  and  there  is  always 
an  appearance  of  being  mounted  on  a foot-stool ; 
and  the  married  son  looked  aS  though  he  had 
much  rather  be  handling  mill-logs  than  white 
gloves. 

As  for  Mrs.  Cahoon,  oppressed  with  her  own 
greatness,  she  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  kitchen,  where  her  heart  and  thoughts  had 
been  all  the  while.  And  she  dawned  upon  that 
horizon  in  good  time. 

“Land  alive!”  she  cried,  dropping  her  man- 
ners in  the  parlor  with  her  last  courtesy,  ‘ ‘ what 
smells  so?” 

Sniffing  around  she  opened  at  last  the  lid  of 
the  coffee-urn.  “ What  is  the  matter  with  this 
coffee  ? Mrs.  Dunks,  you  try  some  of  it ; I am 
afraid  of  staining  my  dress,”  said  she. 

“I’ll  be  buttered,”  replied  Mrs.  Dunks,  sniff- 
ing and  tasting,  “if  the  eggs  Bridget  settled  it 
with  wasn’t  bad  eggs.” 

She  didn’t  have  to  he  “buttered,”  for  “the 
eggs  was  bad,”  and  very  bad.  So  the  next  thing 
was  to  send  to  the  store  for  more  coffee;  but 
most  of  the  grocers  had  shut  for  the  night,  and 
the  messenger  could  only  get  the  unground  coffee- 
beans  ; and  Mrs.  Cahoon,  who  had  trailed  her 
irksome  magnificence  back  into  the  parlor,  was 
presently  startled  by  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
burning  coffee;  not  browned,  hut  burned , black 
and  bitter. 

And  then  following  fast  after,  like  Job’s  mes- 
sengers, came  the  boy  from  the  express  office,  to 
say  the  last  train  was  in  from  Riverview,  and  the 
cake  and  confectionery  ordered  was  not  in  with  it. 

* ‘ And,  heart  alive ! Why  doesn’t  Macomb  send 
the  t-scream?"  said  Mrs.  Dunks.  “He  is  the 
greatest  old  laziness-on-legs  you  ever  saw,  and 
it  is  a chance  if  he  gets  it  here  to-night,”  she 
added,  soothingly. 

There  were  reasons  thick  as  clovers  in  a sum- 
mer meadow  why  the  ice-cream  had  not  been 
sent.  The  cow  refused  to  give  the  milk,  the  milk 
refused  to  turn  to  cream,  the  cream  refused  to 
get  into  the  dairy-man’s  can,  and  the  can  refused 
to  stop  at  the  restauranter’s ; so  the  restaurant- 
er  was  entirely  free  from  blame,  as  employes  al- 
ways are  in  failures  of  contract.  And  now,  after 
overcoming  obstacles  to  which  Columbus’s  little 
efforts  at  discovering  us  were  just  the  wavering 
of  a butterfly  over  a field  of  thistles,  Mr.  Macomb 
was  preparing  to  fill  his  freezers. 

Meanwhile  midnight  came  and  midnight  went ; 
but  the  later  the  more  genteel,  aud  at  last  the 
supper  was  over,  the  guests  were  gone,  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  all  the  stately  house  excepting 
of  a rat  dancing  between  the  walls  in  his  dainty 
satin  slippers ; for  rats,  like  love,  respect  neither 
time  nor  place. 

The  next  evening  Mrs.  Forsythe  called,  in  a 
friendly  way,  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Cahoon  found  her- 
self after  her  late  exertions.  She  found  herself 
really  ill,  it  seemed,  for  she  was  lying  upon  a sofa 
with  a sick-headache.  But  she  instantly  rose. 

“You  must  go  over  the  house,”  said  she. 

“Oh  no,  Mrs.  Cahoon!  By  no  means.  I 
have  been  over  it,  you  know ; and  if  I never  had, 
here  you  are  not  able  to  hold  your  head  up,”  pro- 
tested Mrs.  Forsythe. 

“That  is  nothing.  I can  stand  it  if  you  can. 
Come  ahead,”  replied  the  hospitable  mistress. 

“ No,  but  really  I don’t  care  to  go.  It  is  ex- 
cessively warm,  and  I don’t  feel  strong,”  pleaded 
Mrs.  Forsythe,  who  was  oppressively  fleshy,  and 
already  overpowered  by  her  walk. 

“Come!”  returned  Mrs.  Cahoon,  unflinching- 
ly. “You  must  see  the  stuff  that  came  from 
Riverview  by  express,  at  any  rate.  It  came  this 
morning,  and  we  paid  five  hundred  dollars  for 
what  there  is  here,”  she  continued,  opening  the 
door  into  the  dining-room.  “ And  now  tell  me, 
as  a neighbor,  if  it  passed  off  well.  ” 

As  a neighbor  Mrs.  Forsythe  assured  her,  pout- 
ing and  perspiring  while  she  spoke,  that  the  even- 
ing was  a complete  success. 

“ So  they  tell  me,”  replied  Mrs.  Cahoon,  com- 
placently. 

“ We  had  seventeen  bouquets  in  these  three 
rooms,”  added  “Miss  Deela,”  who  was  leading 
a procession  of  all  the  younger  children,  in  this 
great  work  of  showing  the  house. 

“ Seventeen , Deela?  Wasn’t  it  eighteen ? 


counting  the  china  osiers  in  the  lapis  lazuli  vase 
on  the  double-decked  bracket?”  corrected  the 
mother.  Then  she  turned  again  to  Mrs.  For- 
sythe. “lam  glad  you  think  it  went  off  well. 
We  didn’t  mean  to  spare  for  the  cost,  and  we 
thought  the  neighbors  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves,” said  she,  making  her  final  courtesy  at  the 
front-door. 


FOLLOWING  THE  SUN. 

The  wise  little  swallows — they  know  the  time  to  fly! 
Look,  how  in  clouds  they  darken  the  gray  November  sky ! 
The  last  red  leaf  has  fallen,  the  Autumn  reign  is  done. 
And  they  go  where  the  Summer  went,  following  the  sun. 

They  leave  us  looking  after,  and  sighing,  “ Happy  things ! 
Would  we  stay  in  the  Northland  if  we  had  your  wings? 
From  the  frozen  meadows,  to  where  the  waters  run, 
We  too  would  swiftly  southward  go,  following  the  sun.” 

Why  should  winged  creatures  brood  over  empty  nests? 
Rise  my  thoughts,  and  hasten  to  be  the  Summer’s  guests  ! 
For  all  the  airy  people  here  is  comfort  none, 

Fly  with  the  swallows  southward  then,  following  the  sun. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Among  the  many  excellent  hotels  In  our  country,  the 
Continental  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  has  an  enviable 
reputation.  Completed  and  opened  for  occupation  in 
the  winter  of  1860,  it  speedily  won  its  way  into  public 
favor  by  its  convenient,  comfortable,  and  elegant  ac- 
commodations. It  has  never  fallen  below  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  set  for  itself,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  extensively  patronized  proves  that  the  popu- 
larity of  a hotel  depends  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  its  internal  arrangements. 

The  Continental  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Ninth  streets— a most  convenient  local- 
ity. On  these  streets  it  is  six  stories  in  height,  while 
on  Sansom  Street  it  is  eight  stories  high.  It  is  built  of 
sandstone  and  brick,  is  sustained  by  richly-ornament- 
ed cast-iron  piers,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  crowned 
with  a heavy  modillion  comice  of  cast-iron.  The 
main  hall  on  the  street-floor  is  186  feet  in  depth,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  open  business  exchange.  On 
this  floor  also  are  the  Gentlemen’s  Conversation  Room, 
the  Reading  Room,  the  General  Office,  Wash  Room 
for  gentlemen,  Coat  Room,  Telegraph  Office,  Writing 
Rooms,  Smoking  Room,  Billiard  Saloon,  Restaurant, 
Newspaper  Stand,  etc.,  etc.  Two  special  features  of 
this  building  are  the  grand  self-sustaining  stairway, 
around  which  an  open  balcony  is  formed  on  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  the  vertical  Railway,  or  Elevator,  which 
extends  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
This  latter  contrivance— which  is  based  upon  such 
mechanical  principles  as  to  insure  perfect  safety— ap- 
pears to  the  casual  visitor  to  be  merely  a nicely-fur- 
nished little  room,  into  which  he  can  step  from  any 
story,  seat  himself  comfortably,  and  ascend  or  descend 
to  any  floor  of  the  hotel.  By  this  same  Elevator  he 
can  also  be  conveyed  to  the  spacious  Observatory 
above  the  main  roof,  whence  there  is  a fine  view  of 
the  city  and  suburban  localities.  The  large  public 
parlors  and  dining-rooms  are  on  the  second-floor ;’  and 
the  table  is  supplied  with  every  luxury  the  most 
dainty  epicure  could  desire.  The  culinary  department 
is  a curiosity  in  itself : but  the  details  are  too  numer- 
ous to  come  within  the  limits  of  this  paragraph. 
Much  of  the  cooking  is  done  by  steam,  and  the  work- 
ing portions  of  the  house  are  all  flre-proof.  In  case, 
however,  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  such  arrangements  are 
made  that  the  whole  building  could  be  flooded  with 
water  iu  five  minutes.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  and 
the  number  of  occupants,  the  Continental  Hotel  is 
an  unusually  quiet  one.  The  well-trained  servants 
—of  whom  there  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  em- 
ployed—tread  softly  the  thickly-carpeted  corridors 
and  stairs,  aud  are  exceedingly  attentive  to  guests. 
Chancing  to  spend  a Sabbath  recently  at  the  Conti- 
nental, among  numerous  other  little  arrangements 
which  make  the  stranger  feel  at  home,  we  noticed  the 
following  simple  announcement  hanging  in  one  of  the 
principal  corridors : “ Seats  reserved  for  our  guests  in 

Church Some  inferences  on  the  moral  effect  of 

placards  might  be  deduced  from  this  single  sentence, 
especially  when  compared  with  equally-conspicuous 
placards  which  greet  the  stranger’s  eye  in  sundry  ho- 
tels farther  south.  It  is  somewhat  alarming,  as  you 
follow  your  trunk  up  the  stairs  of  a strange  hotel,  to 
see  in  glaring  capitals  on  the  walls,  “ Look  your  door  ! 
Look  out  fob  hotel  thieves  1”  Nor  is  it  comforting 
to  observe  the  same  notice  in  your  room,  to  have  it 
again  intruded  upon  you  in  the  parlors,  and  yet  again 
iu  the  dining-room.  One  feels  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
a robber’s  den  1 While  some  information  about  the 
ordinary  arrangements  of  a hotel  should  be  placed  in 
every  room,  nothing  makes  one  feel  so  little  at  home 
as  to  have  thrust  upon  him  at  every  corner  a list  of 
things  which  he  must,  or  must  not  do.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  the  bill-of-fare  in  a large  hotel  headed 
with  these  words : “ Table-napkins  must  net  be  taken 
from  the  dining-room  l"  Probably  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand would  ever  have  thought  of  doing  such  a thing 
if  it  had  not  been  suggested.  But  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  had  the  warning  thrust  in  their  faces 
during  their  meals,  for  the  sake  of  the  one.  The  pro- 
prietor of  that  hotel  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  a napkin  with  equanimity. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  reported  a 
sad  account  of  a little  girl  who  died  from  the  effects 
of  a bite  received  from  a Newfoundland  dog,  with 
which  she  was  frolicking,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
freely  doing.  More  recently  another  terrible  death 
from  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Newark.  A couple  of 
months  ago  a gentleman  was  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a 
pet-dog  while  attempting  to  punish  him.  The  wound 
was  suffered  to  heal,  and  no  inconvenience  was  felt 
until  a short  time  ago,  when  the  usual  violent  symp- 
toms appeared.  Death  was  a welcome  relief  to  his 
terrible  sufferings. 

A matter  worthy  the  attention  of  business  men  and 
others  is  the  device  of  generating  gas  for  lighting  build- 
ings by  burning  cheap  oils.  A reservoir  is  placed  in 
the  cellar,  outbuildings,  or  garret,  and  the  oil  is  con- 
ducted through  common  gas-pipes.  There  is  no  wick, 
no  chimney,  no  machinery.  The  arrangement  is  sim- 
ple, and  is  said  to  give  a superior  light  at  very  small 
cost.  Cities,  towns,  churches,  houses,  and  factories 
can  be  lighted  by  this  process;  and  being  non-ex- 
plosive  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

Scarcely  any  invention  could  be  more  beneficent,  or 
more  worthy  of  universal  adoption,  than  one  which 
would  effectually  obviate  the  risks  that  now  attend  the 
use  of  steam-power.  The  terrible  accidents  that  so 
frequently  result  from  boiler-explosions  make  this  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  Consequently  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  something  of  a new  appliance 
called  the  Steam-locked  Automatic  Safety  Valve,  the 
practical  working  of  which  was  recently  exhibited  in 
the  machine  foundry  of  Messrs.  Merrick  & Sons  of 
Philadelphia.  The  valve  attached  to  the  boiler  on 
this  occasion  was  adjusted  to  a 60-pounds  pressure— 
that  is,  when  that  maximum  of  pressure  was  reached 
the  valve  should  open  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 


Great  curiosity  was  exhibited  by  the  spectators  as  to 
whether  the  instrument  would  vindicate  its  claims ; 
but  when  the  gauge  marked  exactly  sixty  there  was  a 
shrill  blast  from  the  valve.  This  “valve”  is  self-act- 
ing—so  arranged  that  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
agency  of  an  engineer,  who  may  forget  himself,  fall 
asleep,  or  be  away  from  his  post;  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  can  not  rise  above  the  limit  for  which  it  is  ad- 
justed. The  valve  is  compact,  and  can  readily  be  at- 
tached to  the  boilers  of  any  kind  of  steam-engine.  I f 
special  tests  prove  this  appliance  to  he  what  it  now 
promises,  it  will  meet  a great  public  want. 

A Maine  man  obtained,  a few  weeks  since,  a pair  of 
fowls  in  Massachusetts  6tyled  Magenta,  from  their 
beautiful  Magenta-colored  plnmage.  They  were  uni- 
versally admired,  and  the  lucky  owner  engaged  to 
sell  more  eggs  than  his  handsome  “biddy”  could  pos- 
sibly have  laid  in  a lifetime.  Unfortunately  the  pret- 
ty pair  were  exposed  to  the  damp  weather,  and  got 
thoroughly  wet,  when  the  Magenta  disappeared,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a pair  of  common  white  ham-yard 
fowls. 

One  year  ago— so  it  is  stated  on  good  authority— a 
certain  church  in  Illinois  had  been  reduced  by  death, 
removal,  and  sacrifice  in  the  army,  to  six  female  mem- 
bers. Four  men  wished  to  join.  How  should  they 
get  in  ? Should  they  form  a new  organization  and 
take  the  ladies  in  with  them  ? In  that  case  they  would 
forfeit  the  two  best  lots  in  the  town.  The  only  way 
was  for  the  church  to  vote  to  receive  them,  and  so  the 
six  voted  to  receive  the  four,  and  then  put  in  their 
$100  on  hand  of  society  money  as  the  first  subscription 
for  a house  of  worship,  adding  afterward  $200  for  the 
furniture,  which  is  of  the  most  substantial  kind. 

A French  journal  records  a remarkable  case  of 
transfusion  of  blood.  A young  man  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  carbonic  acid,  was  found  lying  insensible 
on  the  floor  of  his  roqm.  Artificial  respiration  was 
resorted  to,  and  by  perseverance  breathing  was  re- 
stored and  the  pulse  returned;  bnt  two  hours  later 
the  patient  relapsed  into  a state  bordering  on  death. 
Transfusion  of  blood  was  then  recommended,  and  the 
effect  produced  was  astonishing;  the  pulse  rose  at 
once,  breathiug  became  more  regular,  the  eyes  opened, 
and  after  a few  minutes  the  patient  was  enabled  to 
drink  a little  water.  His  state  continued-  precarious 
for  upward  of  nine  hours,  after  which  he  speedily  re- 
covered. 

The  Ramie  plant,  a new  substitute  for  cotton,  is 
said  to  be  largely  engaging  the  attention  of  Southern 
planters,  who  are  entering  upon  its  cultivation  with 
euthusiasm.  It  was  brought  originally  from  the  Isl- 
and of  Java,  and  has  been  domesticated  in  Mexico, 
where  it  grows  finely.  Its  fibre  closely  resembles 
the  best  Sea-Island  cotton.  According  to  Southern 
papers  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  plant  can 
be  easily  cultivated  at  the  South ; that  its  fibre  is  as 
strong  and  fine  as  that  of  flax  or  cotton  ; that  it  may 
be  made,  in  the  climate  of  Louisiana,  to  yield  four 
crops  a year,  each  crop  of  more  pounds  to  the  acre 
than  in  any  ordinary  yield  of  cotton  ; that  it  is  not  li- 
able to  be  destroyed  by  the  caterpillar;  and  that  it 
requires  bnt  little  labor  to  cultivate  it  after  the  ground 
is  prepared.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  examined  specimens  of  cloth  made 
from  the  Ramie  fibre,  and  reports  that  they  indicate 
that  superior  goods  can  be  manufactured  from  it. 

Parties  desiring  to  become  all  in  all  to  each  other 
would  dtyvcll  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  obvi- 
ous obstacle  before  the  marriage  ceremony  is  com- 
menced. An  expected  wedding  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  a few  weeks  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
prospective  bride  putting  in  a stipulation  that  the  to- 
be-bridegroom  should  thenceforth  eschew  his  cigar. 
The  young  man  very  absurdly  replied  that  he  could 
get  along  very  much  more  comfortably  without  a wife 
than  he  could  without  his  weed,  and  consequently  the 
proposed  marriage  “ ended  in  smoke."  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  quote  the  advice  which  an  Albany  edi- 
tor gives  his  readers:  “ If  you  want  to  keep  poor,  buy 
two  glasses  of  ale  every  day  at  five  cents  each,  amount- 
ing in  one  year  to  $36  60 ; smoke  three  cigars,  one  aft- 
er each  meal,  counting  up  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  $94  46 ; and  keep  a big  dog." 

A very  pertinent  question  it  was  which  a wise  elder 
put  to  a certain  young  man  who  insisted,  in  spite  of 
many  apparently  providential  indications  to  the  con- 
trary, that  he  had  a call  to  preach — “ Hast  thou  no- 
ticed whether  people  seem  to  have  a call  to  hear  thee  ?” 

An  Indiana  gentleman  placed  his  pocket-book  for 
safe-keeping  in  the  hands  of  his  “ better  half,"  and  she 
carefully  put  it  iu  the  oven  of  the  stove  for  safety. 
The  husband,  who— be  it  said  to  his  discredit — was 
out  late  at  night,  returned  to  his  home  half-frozen, 
and  not  thinking  that  the  careful  wife  had  made  a 
safe  of  the  cook-stove,  at  once  kindled  a fire,  and  so 
effectually  baked  the  funds  that  further  use  of  them 
was  out  of  the  question. 

A gang  of  youthful  house-breakers,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, have  been  ravaging  the  summer  residences  in 
Newport.  The  youngest  of  this  band  is  a lad  of  ten 
years.  The  house  of  a gentleman  who  is  abroad  has 
been  made  the  rendezvous,  where  they  slept  and  ate, 
aud  collected  together  the  spoils  they  plundered  in  the 
vicinity.  Every  room  in  the  honse  bore  evidence  of 
wanton  mischief,  and  some  valued  family  portraits 
were  found  grossly  mutilated  when  the  police  first 
discovered  their  retreat.  A large  proportion  of  the 
band  have  been  arrested. 

Dogs  seem  to  have  been  largely  introduced  into 
some  parts  of  Belgium  as  an  article  of  food,  though 
in  a more  unostentatious  manner  than  horses  have 
been  into  France.  So  many  dogs  have  latterly  disap- 
peared in  Antwerp  that  some  special  investigation 
was  made.  Two  persons  were  apprehended  who  con- 
fessed that  within  the  year  they  had  stolen  some  two 
hundred  dogs,  the  skins  of  which,  sold  to  toy-makers, 
went  for  the  manufacture  of  children’s  drums;  the 
grease  made  excellent  pomade ; and  the  carcasses 
were  passed  through  the  sausage-making  machines. 

A very  nniqne  illustration  is  credited  to  a certain 
reverend  gentleman : “ The  Scriptures,"  said  he,  “may 
be  compared  to  woman’s  hair,  which  is  twisted  and 
turned  into  many  forms  and  fashions,  each  one  ar- 
ranging hers  in  the  mode  which  she  thinks  most  be- 
coming. In  like  manner  the  Scriptures  are  twisted 
and  turned  by  the  different  sects,  though  they  are  a 
unit  in  their  character,  and  admit  of  but  one  true  in- 
terpretation. There  may  be  false  hair,  so  there  are 
false  prophets  aud  false  interpreters  of  the  Sacred 
Word.” 

Paris— like  other  large  cities— abounds  in  misers. 
They  do  not  all  hide  away  their  gold  in  bags,  nor  do 
all  of  them  live  upon  crusts.  Some  of  them  own 
houses,  which  they  let  furnished  in  suits  of  apart- 
ments. Lately  a literary  man  came  to  such  a miser 
for  a floor. 

“What  is  your  business?"  inquired  the  landlord. 

“ A literary  man.” 

“ Well,  that  sort  of  thing  don’t  make  much  noise  or 
shake  the  foundations.  And  you  are  absent  all  day  ?” 

“On  the  contrary,  I never  go  out.” 

“ Can’t  let  you  have  the  place  then.” 

“And  wliy  not?” 

*“d,j  w”r 
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IBOUGHTON’S  PURI- 
TANS. 

We  give  on  this  page  an 
engraving  of  the  painting  of 
“New  England  Puritans  go- 
ing to  Church,”  by  George 
H.  Boughton,  an  American 
artist  of  great  and  recognized 
ability,  now  resident  in  Lon- 
don. The  original  of  this  ad- 
mirable work  was  lately  pur- 
chased in  London  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel P.  Avery,  and  was  for 
some  time  exhibited  in  his  Fine 
Art  Gallery,  No.  82  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. It  is  now  in  possession 
of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stuart,  by  whose 
permission  the  copy  here  pre- 
sented is  made. 

The  scene  depicted  by  the 
artist  has  been  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Bartlett’s  “His- 
tory of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,” 
an  extract  from  which  origin- 
ally suggested  the  painting; 
but  all  historians  unite  in  rep- 
resenting that  the  religious 
services  of  the  early  Puritans 
were  conducted  under  such 
circumstances  of  danger  as 
are  indicated  in  the  painting. 
The  procession  to  the  church 
was  invariably  headed  and 
guarded  in  those  days  by 
armed  men,  and  while  the 
majority  of  the  congregation 
worshiped  with  their  arms  at 
their  sides,  others  stood  as  sen- 
tinels around  the  church. 


THE  ACTIVE  BORE. 

Bores  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  — the  active  and 
passive — those  who  bore  you 
by  active  stupidity  or  super- 
natural intelligence,  and  those 
w ho  produce  an  equally  exas- 
perating effect  by  passive  idio- 
cy, and  merely  constitute  them- 
selves your  echoes.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  carries  off  the 
palm,  which  bores  you  most ; 
for,  although  acting  in  wddely 
different  ways,  they  produce 
precisely  similar  results.  The 
active  bore  is  a terrible  person, 
lie  goes  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour,  and  he  is  ca- 
pable of  clinging  to  a victim 
• till  complete  mental  prostra- 
tion supervenes.  He  may 
either  be  a man  of  fair  intel- 
ligence, or  he  may  be  an  ass. 
If  he  has  any  brains  they  are 
probably  devoted  to  some  hob- 
by, about  w hich  no  one  else  in 
the  world  can  be  expected  to 
manifest  the  slightest  interest. 
It  may  be  scientific,  it  may  be 
religiouk ; he  may  be  medita- 
ting nn  attack  on* your  soul,  or 
only  desirous  of  involving  you 
in  a chaos  of  chemical  formu- 
la!. Or  he  may  have  traveled 
a good  deal ; and  the  bore  who 
has  traveled  is  like  the  Scotch 
snob,  “than  which,”  as  the 
great  historian  of  snobs  says, 
“the  world  contains  no  more 
offensive  creature.  ” The  trav- 
eled bore  will  give  you  page 
after  page  of  the  guide-books, 
interspersed  with  his  own  re- 
flections, till  you  are  ready  to 
execrate  the  abominable  activ- 
ity which  caused  him  to  leave 
his  ancestral  halls.  It  is  given 
to  but  few  people  who  travel  to 
have  any  thing  worth  hearing 
to  say  about  the  places  they 
have  visited ; for  the  faculty 
of  judging  foreign  nations  fair- 
ly is  very  rare ; how  rare  we  can 
see  from  the  French  represent- 
ations of  English  women.  The 
active  bore  may  also  be  face- 
tious, and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  infliction  greater 
than  that  of  the  society  of  a 
man  who  is  what  jest-books 
call  “ a wag,  ” or  a “ witty  fel- 
low. ” Jokes  are  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  a perpetual  jok- 
er is  an  unutterable  bore.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether 
he  be  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  humorous,  or  whether  he 
affects  verbal  contortions,  and 
puns  borrow'ed  from  the  last 
burlesque.  He  is  unendura- 
ble in  any  case,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  any  man  or  woman 
who  possesses  the  power  to 
put  him  down  and  extinguish 
him.  with  all  possible  speed. 
Even  a good  joke  may  be 
heard  too  often,  but  the  rep- 
etition of  a bad  one,  such  as 
the  thorough -paced  facetious 
bore  delights  in,  is  almost  too 
much  for  human  nature  to  en- 
dure. He  will  repeat  it,  too, 
with  a gusto  that,  at  the  out- 
set, nearly  persuades  you  that 
you  are  going  to  hear  some- 
thing new.  You  are  politely 
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attentive.  You  encourage  liim  by  such  attention. 
And  then  comes  the  stale,  old,  stupid  story  that 
you  have  heard  a hundred  times  before,  and  the 
exclamation  that  you  mutter  under  your  breath 
is  certainly  not  a blessing.  The  political  bore, 
who,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  come  first,  is  an- 
other very  exasperating  member  of  the  frater- 
nity. His  opinions  are  of  the  haziest  descrip- 
tion, but  they  are  supported  by  a quantity  of 
voluble  declamation,  and  what  he  flatters  him- 
self is  argument.  He  deals  solely  in  magnificent 
generalities,  in  sweeping  assertions.  Nobody’s 
view  but  his  own  can  possibly  be  right,  and  it 
therefore  behooves  him  to  air  that  view  when- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs.  His  phrases  are 
picked  out  of  elocution  books  and  vivacious  lead- 
ers in  the  penny  papers.  He  is  ordinarily  a rad- 
ical, with  an  intense  desire  to  reform  every  body 
and  every  thing  but  himself.  That  reform  he  is 
vety  slow  to  accomplish ; and  he  will  most  like- 
ly end  as  he  began,  a spouter  of  stale  and  gener- 
ally incoherent  sedition.  He  is  great  at  clubs, 
where  quiet  men  avoid  him,  and  wish  they  could 
keep  all  the  newspapers  out  of  his  way.  And  in 
these  days,  unfortunately,  this  species  of  bore  is 
somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  has  more  oppor- 
tunities of  asserting  himself  and  of  boring  peo- 
ple than  heretofore.  He  is  a dangerous  speci- 
men of  the  active  bore,  and  as  such  to  be  care- 
fully snubbed  whenever  such  snubbing  is  possible. 


Duckett’s  chin,  it  actually  retained  unaltered  the 
juvenile  rotundity  of  long  ago.  Mrs.  Duckett 
had  married  young  and  had  left  her  native  place, 
not  to  return  until  a woman  of  fortv  and  a widow. 
She  had  been  half  over  the  world  with  her  hus- 
band, a surgeon  in  a Highland  regiment ; and, 
having  a settlement  more  than  thrice  the  value 
of  her  pension,  was  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. Her  husband,  too,  had  left  her  money 
enough  to  buy  the  pretty  cottage  in  which  she 
was  bom — a cottage  as  rosy  and  smiling  and 
pleasant  as  herself.  This  cheerful  abode  was  a 
mile  out  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Duckett  lived,  there- 
fore, ‘ ‘ out  of  the  world,  ” as  inhabitants  of  the 
High  Street  and  the  Market  Square  were  wont  to 
observe : and  she  was,  moreover,  an  alien  by  long 
residence  in  regions  yet  more  remote.  In  point 
of  fact,  her  return  to  that  neighborhood  had  be- 
fallen at  a time  when  the  general  talk  of  Andrew 
Tod’s  supposed  engagement  to  Mary  M'Ara  had 
ceased ; when  Andrew’s  career  as  a prosperous 
burgess  had  begun ; and  when  people  even  who 
still  regarded  the  match  as  “on”  were  checked 
in  their  open  discussion  of  the  affair  by  those 
puzzling  symptoms  which  nobody  at  first  likes  to 
notice,  but  which  so  very  often  indicate  the  com- 
iug  announcement  that  a match  is  “off.” 

Mrs.  Duckett  was,  I venture  to  say,  eutirely 
innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  there  had  ever 
been  any  thing  seriously  indicative  of  matrimony 
between  Mr.  Tod  and  Miss  M‘Ara.  She  would 


THE  LOVES  OF  ANDREW  TOD. 


When  Andrew  Tod  was  young  he  was  not 
bad-looking;  when  Andrew  Tod  courted  pretty 
Mary  M‘Ara,  the  most  ill-natured  friends  and 
unneighborly  neighbors  allowed  that  they  were 
as  well-matched  a lad  and  lassie  as  ever  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  kirk  together.  But 
when  Andrew  Tod,  conjointly  with  his  sister 
Letty,  came  in  for  the  property  of  their  parent 
deceased,  the  respected  Baillie  Tod,  it  was  very 
soon  observed  that  the  hard  though  handsome 
features  of  young  Andrew  got  daily  harder  and  by 
no  means  handsomer ; that,  indeed,  his  face  was 
strikingly  indicative  of  a disposition  to  be  hard 
rather  than  handsome  in  his  dealings  with  men. 

With  her  great-aunt,  Elizabeth  Pringle,  spin- 
ster, aged  59,  a very  prim  and  very  sour  virgin, 
lived  the  bright,  tender-hearted,  sweet -faced 
Mary  M‘Ara.  There  was  no  design,  I verily  be- 
lieve, in  the  breast  of  the  old  maid,  to  treat  with 
cruelty  the  poor  dependent.  But  there  is  cruelty 
which  is  not  that  of  design  ; and  there  were  nev- 
er truer  words  than  those  which  live  in  poet’s 
verse — “ Evil  is  wrought  from  want  of  thought, 
more  than  from  want  of  heart.  ” If  Miss  Pringle 
had  set  herself  ingeniously  to  devise  a life  of 
wretchedness  for  the  beautiful  girl  who  served 
her  as  a handmaiden,  and  took  the  scoldings 
without  the  wages  of  servitude*,  I don’t  think  the 
old  lady  would  have  been  clever  enough  to  have 
attained  a more  complete  result  than  that  which 
her  purposeless  oppression  brought  about. 

Among  those  who,  in  their  wisdom,  so  mistook 
the  nature  of  Miss  Pringle’s  petulant  tyranny  was 
the  sharp-sighted — but  also  narrow-sighted — An- 
drew Tod.  On  his  supposed  acquaintance  with 
the  feelings  of  the  elder  woman,  he  began  to 
shape  his  own  course,with  regard  to  the  younger. 
Should  he  marry  her?  He  had  gone  far,  but 
had  not  committed  himself  to  any  engagement. 

Mary  would  inherit  the  fortune  of  her  protectress, 
if  Miss  Pringle  were  to  die  intestate ; and  even 
should  she  make  a will,  as  matters  then  stood, 
it  might  not  improbably  be  in  Mary’s  favor.  On 
the  other  hand,  a very  little  might  induce  the 
rich  old  maid — Miss  Pringle  could  not  be  worth 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds — to  leave 
her  money  away  from  a girl  for  whom  she  ap- 
peared to  have  no  spark  of  affection.  Why 
should  not  he,  Andrew  Tod,  make  a bold  stroke, 
and  secure  at  once  the  old  woman’s  wealth  by — 
it  was  not  a pleasant  thought,  but  younger  men 
had  wooed  more  ancient  dames  than  Betty  Prin- 
gle. He  would  be  scoffed  at  by  many,  con- 
temned by  a few ; but,  in  the  event  of  success, 
could  he  not  well  afford  to  put  up  with  some  con- 
siderable amount  of  obloquy  ? He  must  begin 
with  caution ; feel  his  way  securely,  step  by  step; 
and  be  very  careful  to  leave  the  ground  behind 
him  open  for  a retreat,  in  case  of  failure.  A 
difficult  game,  doubtless ! Without  generalship, 
without  the  nicest  manoeuvring,  a perilous  game 
— without  courage  and  determination  a losing 
game.  To  strike  boldly  and  at  the  same  time 
warily;  to  push  forward  and  all  the  while  be 
thinking  how  it  were  easiest,  in  case  of  defeat, 
to  retire  upon  the  first  position,  would  demand 
his  utmost  skill.  But  he  would  venture ; yes, 
he  would  venture. 

Delicacy,  which  stood  little  in  the  way  of  An- 
drew’s plans,  had  not  stood  in  the  way  of  his  em- 
ploying David  Kim,  his  sister’s  rejected  suitor, 
in  the  publishing  branch  of  the  business.  David 
was  a scholar,  a patient  and  laborious  workman 
in  the  craft  of  letters,  and,  though  rather  a dull 
author,  a very  good  critic.  Tod’s  house  had  for 
a full  century  been  famous  for  the  publication  of 
topographical  and  antiquarian  books ; and  Kirn 
was  an  unfailing  authority  in  such  lore.  His 
plodding  habits,  wide  erudition,  and  special 
knowledge  made  him  invaluable  as  a reader  or 
“ taster”  of  manuscripts,  and  also  as  a reviser  for 
the  press.  He  was  a hardy,  rawboned  student, 
who  could  live  on  a Highland  shepherd’s  wages, 
or  on  less  than  half  the  weekly  pay  which  would 
to  a cockney  imply  hopeless  debt  or  certain  starv- 
ation. As  little  as  would  suffice  to  keep  David 
Kim’s  spirit  and  body  together,  and  a whole  coat 
on  his  back,  thus  little  did  he  get  by  working  for 
Andrew  Tod.  Thought  of  Letty  had  long  gone 
by.  It  was  a dead  love.  Just  as  much  as  if 
she  herself  were  dead. 

Rebecca  Duckett,  as  well  as  being  forty-three 
and  a widow,  was  fat  and  was  fair.  Her  skin  was 
without  a wrinkle:  .for  the  pair  of  dimples  in  her 
cheeks  had  not  their  origin- 

al character;  and  as  for  a third  dimple,  on  31rs.  1 bus 
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have  been  the  very  woman  to  encourage  the 
courtship ; for,  like  every  good  soul  at  her  time 
of  life — every  good  feminine  soul,  I mean — she 
was  always  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  take 
up  the  part  of  match -maker.  But  she  knew 
nothing  about  this  particular  matter ; or,  if  any 
thing,  only  just  enough  to  incline  her  to  the  be- 
lief that  there  had  been  some  faint  kind  of  flirta- 
tion, and  that  it  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  An- 
drew Tod,  the  handsome,  found  favor  in  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Duckett;  and  Andrew  Tod,  the 
hard,  relaxed,  at  all  events,  the  appearance  of 
hardness  in  his  manner  when  they  met.  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  worldly  possessions  of  Mrs. 
Duckett  were  contemptible.  She  was  at  all  events 
worth  keeping  in  view ; for,  should  other  aims  be 
missed,  there  w as  no  fear  of  failure  — thought 
Andrew — in  this  quarter. 

One  morning  Andrew  Tod  made  ujl  his  mind 
that  he  would  lose  no  more  time  in  carrying  out 
his  tender  project  in  regard  to  Miss  Betty  Prin- 
gle. So,  taking  advantage  of  a small  order  for 
stationery  and  sealing-wax,  he  packed  up  the  par- 
cel himself,  and  informed  his  assistant  behind 
the  counter  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver 
the  goods  with  his  own  hand. 

In  making  up  his  mind  that  this  day  must  be 
the  very  day  of  his  paying  suit  to  Miss  Betty 
Pringle,  Andrew  Tod  awkwardly  bethought  him 
that  he  had  omitted  eutirely  the  little  attentions 
which  usually  forerun  a proposal  of  marriage. 
Yet  the  step  must  be  taken — must,  because  the 
force  of  his  will  was  just  sufficient  to  impel  action, 
without  rising  to  the  necessity  of  control.  He 
could  resolve,  but  he  could  not  govern  his  reso- 
lution. So  he  patched  up  his  wretched  little 
plans,  in  a dull,  fatuous  hurry,  and  wrote  a letter. 
He  purposed  leaving  the  letter  and  the  parcel  at 
the  door  of  the  house ; and  this  is  what  he  wrote : 


“Dear  Madam, — You  will  experience  some  feeling 
of  surprise,  though  not,  I trust,  of  a disagreeable  kind, 
in  reading  the  contents  of  this  letter,  which  I must  en- 
treat you  to  keep  an  entire  secret.  That  the  esteem 
I have  always  had  for  you  should  lead  me  to  consider 
your  lonely ‘and  unprotected  position  is  certainly  not 
astonishing ; at  least,  I can -not  imagine  its  beiu£  so; 
but  I fear  that  the  too  probable  opinion  of  the  world 
may  to  some  extent  be  shared  by  you,  and  that  you  will, 
as  I have  said,  be  surprised  by  my  avowal  of  a wish 
to  share  my  worldly  fortunes  with  you,  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  Think,  dear  Madam,  of  the  motives 
which,  prudential  though  I admit  them  in  a measure 
to  he,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  credit  of  sincere  and  dis- 
interested good-will.  My  means,  though  I can  not 
pretend  that  they  would  offer  any  material  addition  to 
the  comforts  insured  you  by  an  ample  independence, 
are  such  as  to  warrant  my  undertaking  that,  as  my 
wife,  and  as  the  mistress  of  my  home,  yon  will  enjoy 
a more  pleasantly  varied  existence,  from  day  to  day, 
than  you  are  now  able  to  attain.  In  short.,  dear  Mad- 
am, I offer  you  my  devotion  as  a husband,  with  the 
earnest  wish  and  determination,  if  you  accept  my  hand, 
to  make  von  thoroughly  happy. 

“I  shall  have  the  honor  of  calling  an  hour  or  two 
hence,  to  receive  your  answer,  which  I anxiously  pre- 
sume to  hope  will  he  favorable ; and  I am,  my  dear 


Having  concocted  this  precious  epistle  the 
writer  sped  forth  on  his  hopeful  errand.  As 
he  skirted  the  Market  Square  he  espied  the  re- 
proachful vision  of  his  former  love,  Maiy  M ‘Ara, 
and,  mastering  his  emotions  without  any  tre- 
mendous effort  of  constraint,  he  coolly  con- 
trived to  avoid  a meeting.  Miss  M‘Ara  was, 
indeed,  on  her  way  to  Tod’s  with  a trivial  mes- 
sage from  her  aunt,  respecting  the  small  order 
for  stationery  and  sealing-wax.  The  journey 
was  not  an  agreeable  one  to  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  long  since  perceived  the  gradual  estrange- 
ment of  her  some-time  lover,  and,  to  say  truth, 
would  have  wearily  welcomed  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  with  a man  whose  cruelty  was  of  so 
very  mean  a sort.  A true  woman  will  forgive 
any  thing  but  tlie  coldness  which  is  that  of  cal- 
culation, not  of  mere  indifference.  Even  jeal- 
ousy may  end  in  forgiveness ; but  how  is  a girl 
to  be  jealous  of  a banker’s  book  ? 

On  went  Andrew  Tod,  to  call  on  Miss  Pringle; 
and  on  w'ent  Mary  M‘Ara,  to  call  at  Tod’s.  Le- 
titia  Tod  was  directing  the  general  business  in 
her  brother’s  absence ; and  it  was  Letitia  Tod 
who  attended  in  person  to  that  particular  busi- 
ness which  wras  the  mission  of  Mary  M‘Ara. 
More  frigid  and  repellant  than  usual  was  Letitia 
this  morning;  and  when  she  disclosed,  in  an 
awkward  and  hesitating  manner,  the  fact  of  An- 
drew’s having  journeyed  forth  to  visit  Miss  Prin- 
gle, Mary  could  scarce  help  starting,  and  was 
conscious  of  the  color  flying  from  her  cheeks.' 
It  was  many  a day  sined  Andrew  Tod  hud  set 
foot  within  her  great-aunt’s  doors ; and  it  never 
had  been  his  wont  to  visit  there  in  the  hours  of 
business.  To  be  sure,  it  was  business  that  had 


ostensibly  taken  him  thither  on  this  occasion ; 
but  there  was  something  strange  in  his  acting  the 
part  of  light-porter,  something  stranger  yet  in 
the  embarrassed  tone  of  Letitia  Tod.  Mary 
could  not  have  guessed  the  real  motive  of  that 
journey  which  Andrew  had  taken;  nor  do  I 
suppose  he  had  confided  it  to  his  sister  Letitia; 
and  yet  both  women  felt  that  the  visit  had  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  do  with  a courtship  that  stood 
somewhat  in  need  of  renewal  or  definite  repu- 
diation. Mary  hastened  to  get  through  her  tri- 
fling business  in  Tod’s  shop  that  she  might  es- 
cape a meeting  with  the  worthy  stationer ; and 
wrhen  she  was  outside  the  door  her  first  thought 
was  the  risk  of  encountering  him  either  at  home 
or  on  the  wrav.  So  she  resolved  to  walk  in  a 
different  direction,  and  treat  herself  to  a stroll 
through  the  pleasant  meadows  beyond  the  town. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Tod,  I’m  glad  ye  hae  come !”  These 
were  the  words  that  greeted  and  surprised  An- 
drew as  soon  as  the  door  of  Miss  Pringle’s  dwell- 
ing was  opened  to  liim.  They  were  the  words, 
however,  not  of  Miss  Pringle,  but  of  Miss  Prin- 
gle’s domestic,  Tibbie ; and  their  suddenness,  as 
well  as  the  voice  of  alarm  and  excitement  with 
which  they  were  spoken,  disturbed  the  mind  of 
Andrew  Tod,  who  was  in  a highly  nervous  con- 
dition, and  quite  ready  to  be  startled  by  any  un- 
looked-for occurrence. 

“What’s  — what’s  the  matter  with  the  wo- 
man ?”  gasped  Andrew. 

“Matter  wi’  her!”  echoed  Tibbie,  who  evi- 
dently understood  the  question  as  applying  not 
to  herself  but  to  her  mistress.  ‘ ‘ Matter  wi’  her ! 
Step  iutil  the  sitting-room,  Mr.  Tod,  and  jest  see 
for  yoursel’.” 

Andrew  Tod  paused  irresolutely  for  a few  sec- 
onds, and  then  entered  the  little  parlor  indicated 
by  the  frightened  Tibbie.  There  had  been 
enough  to  frighten  her.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  had  fallen  in  a fit ; and  there  was  no  help 
at  Tibbie’s  call,  until  the  unexpected  visitor  had 
opportunely  knocked  at  the  door. 

“I’ll — I’ll  run  for  Doctor  Nicholson,”  said 
Andrew,  when  he  saw  the  terrible  truth.  * * This 
is  an  awfu’  business.  Hold  her  up  till  I return. 
I’ll  not  be  long  gone,  and  I’ll  leave  the  house- 
door  to,  so  that  ye  need  not  come  to  open  it.” 

And  away  he  went,  presently  to  return  with 
the  doctor,  whom  he  found,  by  good  hap,  at 
home. 

It  was  a serious  case,  as  Doctor  Nicholson 
need  hardly  have  told  them.  Miss  Mary  not  re- 
turning so  soon  as  Tibbie  expected,  that  faithful 
attendant  summoned  feminine  aid,  and  got  the 
afflicted  lady  into  bed.  In  a short  time  Miss 
Pringle  regained  her  consciousness ; but  she  was 
partially  paralyzed,  and  the  doctor  looked  very 
grave  when  he  left  the  house,  promising  to  come 
back  in  an  hour. 

Andrew  Tod,  astounded  and  perhaps  a little 
ashamed,  went  his  way  homeward,  with  his  wits 
too  confused  to  allow  him  then  to  revise  his 
plans  of  matrimony.  When  he  had  told  his  ti- 
dings, and  had  heard  casually  in  return  from  Le- 
titia that  Mary  had  called  while  he  was  away, 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  took  hold  upon  him, 
and  he  was  for  a time  as  one  conscience-struck. 
The  conscience  of  a selfish  man,  when  it  does 
strike  liim  through  his  selfishness,  strikes  pretty 
hard.  With  the  thought  that  he  had  lost  Mary 
came  the  thought  tl*at  she  must  have  begun  to 
despise  him.  The  blow  to  his  self-interest  was 
aggravated  by  the  completeness  of  his  humilia- 
tion. The  well-balanced  mind  of  Letitia  Tod 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  her  brother’s 
discomfiture.  She  was  surprised,  scarcely  star- 
tled, certainly  not  dismayed,  by  the  tidings  he 
gave  her  of  Miss  Betty  Pringle.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  hearing  his  story  to  the  end, 
Letitia  told  Andrew  of  a letter  having  come  in 
his  absence,  and  she  calmly  placed  the  missive, 
which  was  addressed  to  him,  in  his  unconscious 
hand.  Seeing  that  he  was  too  bewildered  to  no- 
tice what  he  held,  she  took  the  letter  back  again 
and  asked, 

“Shall  I read  it?” 

“Ay;  do,  do;”  said  Andrew.  “My  nerves 
are  terribly  shaken  by  this  business.” 

“It  comes  fra  Mistress  Duckett,”  said  Le- 
titia ; and  as  she  made  the  statement  Andrew 
became  rather  more  attentive. 

“ What’s  it  about  ?”  asked  he. 

“It’s  an  eenveetation  for  you  and  me  to  a 
small  party  at  her  house  next  Thursday  evening. 
She’s  a nice  body,  and  we  shall  go,  of  course. 
Am  I to  answer  the  note,  and  say  so  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,” said  Andrew,  who  began 
to  think'again  of  the  comely  widow  as  a possible 
string  to  his  bow.  The  thought,  as  I have  al- 
ready intimated,  was  not  entirely  new  to  him. 
Mrs.  Duckett  was  tolerably  well  off.  She  may 
have  unintentionally  deceived  her  acquaintance 
into  the  belief  that  she  was  really  a rich  woman, 
for  she  had  traveled,  and  had  learned  the  eco- 
nomic graces  of  social  life,  and  habitually  made  a 
very  good  appearance  at  a very  frugal  cost.  But 
at  any  rate,  she  lived  well,  stinted  herself  in  no 
comforts,  indulged  modestly  in  a few  luxuries, 
and  steadily  paid  her  way.  A woman,  this,  not 
to  be  rashly  slighted  by  Tods  or  persons  of  the 
Tod  way  of  thinking. 

“ When  you’ve  written  yonr  note,  Letty,  I’ll 
just  look  over  it,  please.  Then  I can  put  it  in 
an  envelope  and  address  it  in  my  own  handwrit- 
ing. It  will  be  like  both  of  us  sending  an  an- 
swer.” 

And  so  Miss  Tod,  with  the  promptitude  of  a 
woman  of  business,  wrote  the  reply,  and  brought 
it  neatly  folded  to  her  brother. 

As  Andrew  took  the  document,  a thought  like 
a spasm  came  across  his  already  perturbed  mind. 
What  had  become  of  the  letter  he  had  writ- 
ten for  poor  Betty  Pringle?  He  had  laid  that 
wretched  piece  of  penmanship,  sealed  and  direct- 
ed, together  with  the  parcel  of  stationery  and 
sealing-wax,  on  a side-table  in  the  invalid’s  par- 
lor ; and  there  he  had  left  them — miserable  man 
that  he  was  1 


Not  staying  to  inclose  the  note  for  Mrs.  Duck- 
ett, and  to  pen  her  direction  on  the  cover,  An- 
drew seized  his  hat,  and  hastily  intimated  a sud- 
den and,  till  then,  forgotten  call  of  duty.  The 
folded  note  itself,  just  as  it  had  been  handed  to 
him  by  his  sister,  he  thrust  in  a breast-pocket  of 
his  coat ; and  away  he  started  to  reclaim  if  pos- 
sible the  other  and  far  more  important  manifesto. 

When  Mary  readied  home  she  was  greatly 
pained  and  alarmed  by  the  tidings  of  what  had 
happened  so  soon  after  she  had  left  her  aunt  ap- 
parently well.  But  the  panic  passed  away  in  a 
minute,  and  she  was  soon  busying  herself  about 
the  poor  paralytic’s  bedside.  ‘ Meanwhile,  An- 
drew Tod,  having  recovered  the  shock  dealt  him 
by  the  painful  incident  of  his  morning  call,  and 
having  sustained  another  shock  almost  as  great 
in  the  discovery  that  he  had  left  a document,  of 
the  most  delicate  importance,  in  a situation  where 
it  might  be  found  and  scrutinized  by  persons  from 
whose  eyes  he  would  most  especially  have  sought 
to  withhold  it,  was  on  his  way  once  again  to  the 
house  of  sickness.  He  expected,  this  time,  to 
find  Mary  M‘Ara  at  home ; and  therefore  was 
not  more  disconcerted  than  he  might  have  been 
at  meeting  her,  say,  in  his  own  shop,  or  in  the 
town,  with  the  dread  hanging  over  him  that  she 
had  read  that  unfortunate  letter. 

Maiy  had  left  her  aunt  for  a short  while,  and 
was  in  the  sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house — the  same  room  that  poor  Miss  Pringle 
was  in  when  she  fell  in  her  fit — as  Andrew  again 
knocked  at  the  door.  Tibbie  opened  it  to  him, 
and  gave  his  name  to  Miss  M‘Ara,  who  desired 
that  he  might  enter. 

Nervously  glancing  at  the  side-table,  Andrew 
saw,  to  his  indescribable  relief,  that  the  note  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Miss  Pringle  was  still  lying  on 
the  little  parcel  of  stationery.  Courage  entered 
his  heart  as  he  saw  that  he  wras  in  time  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  his  almost  desperate  visit.  The 
courage  gave  him  what  he  needed,  composure ; 
gave  him  what  he  seldom  lacked,  craftiness. 
His  manner  to  Mary  was  at  once  subdued,  sym- 
pathetic, and  affectionately  familiar — suited,  in 
fact,  to  the  occasion  of  a lover's  visit  of  condo- 
lence. Never  had  Andrew  felt  himself  so  com- 
pletely master  of  a tender  situation. 

“Oh,  Mary,  you  can  not  think  how  this  sad 
business  has  affected  me.  It  was  so  long  since  I 
had  seen  you,  dear  Mary,  that  I resolved  to  come 
this  morning.  And  then  the  terrible  occurrence 
which  I almost  witnessed  from  the  beginning! 
How  is  your  aunt  now,  Mary  dearest  ?” 

“ Better,  Andrew ; a little  better ; but  not  out 
of  peril.  Her  life  hangs,  Doctor  Nicholson  says, 
on  a thread.  We  must  have  other  advice,  and 
with  the  best  that  we  can  get  I fear  her  faculties 
will  never  be  restored.”  Miss  M‘Ara  said  this 
in  a tone  that  did  not  respond  very  cordially  to 
Andrew’s  affectionate  address.  He  could  hardly 
wonder  at  a little  coldness.  Really  he  had  not 
treated  the  girl  at  all  well ; and  even  if  she  had 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  the  time 
was  out  of  joint  for  love-making. 

“It  is  a very  sad  visitation,  Mary  dearest.  I 
thought,  we  all  thought,  poor  Miss  Pringle’s  con- 
stitution so  strong  and  sound.  Coming  unex- 
pectedly, as  this  terrible  illness  has  come,  I sup- 
pose her  worldly  affairs  have  not  been  arranged.” 

“If  you  mean  to  ask  me  whether  or  not  my 
aunt  has  made  a will,  Andrew,  though  I should 
have  thought  the  present  time  unfitted  for  the 
topic,  I will  relieve  your  anxiety  on  that  score. 
It  is  rather  more  than  a week  since  Mr.  M ‘Clack 
drew  np  such  a document  as  yon  hint  at,  which 
she  signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  If  I 
have  ever  been  impatient  of  poor  aunt’s  ways,  I 
hope  I have  never  seemed  unkind  to  her,  for  she 
has  been  very  kind  to  me.” 

Andrew  wisely  interpreted  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  Miss  Pringle's  “kindness”  in  the  one 
only  sense  that  a man  of  the  world  could  recon- 
cile with  any  complacent  reference  to  a will. 

“I  do,  indeed,  agree  with  you,  dearest  Mary, 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  such  matters ; 
let  us  therefore  dismiss  the  subject” — virtuously 
and  magnanimously  spake  Andrew. 

“ Yon  have  no  other  to  speak  upon,  have  you  ?" 
she  said.  “I  ask,  because,  if  you  have  not,  you 
will  let  me  go  now  to  my  aunt.  ” 

“ Stay  one  moment,  Mary  dear,”  said  the  over- 
bold Andrew.  “ Let  me  say  what  I should  have 
said  this  morning ; what  I came  hither  on  pur- 
pose to  say.” 

“What  is  it?”  Mary  asked,  with  strangely 
mingled  wonder  and  indifference.  Andrew's 
courage  was  a little  dashed  by  the  girl’s  almost 
weary  coldness  of  speech.  But  he  had  hood- 
winked himself,  and  he  still  went  on,  blind  to 
consequences. 

“This,  Mary;  this,  which  you  might  guess. 
Have  I not,  long  ago,  told  you  of  mv  love? 
Was  I not  here,  this  very  day,  to  tell  you  of  it 
again — to  say  that  it  is  greater  than  it  ever  was ; 
and  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  ?” 

“Wait  here,”  said  Mary.  And  with  these 
strange  words,  strangely  spoken,  in  a calm,  clear 
voice,  she  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

Andrew  Tod  was  amazed,  as  well  he  might  be 
by  such  unprecedented  treatment  of  a wooer. 
Mary’s  absence  from  the  room,  however,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  regaining  pos- 
session of  his  note,  lie  seized  it ; but  horror! 
his  fingers  closed  on  the  empty  cover  in  which  it 
had  been  inclosed.  The  seal  had  been  broken, 
and  the  note  itself,  the  written  offer  of  his  hand 
to  a woman  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother, 
was  gone.  While  he  stood  like  one  in  a peculiar- 
ly disagreeable  trance,  holding  the  empty  envelope 
in  his  trembling  hand,  Mary  returned. 

She  had  been  to  fetch  the  note : only  to  fetch 
the  note — that  was  all ! “ Is  not  this  what  you 

came  for,  Andrew  Tod  ?”  she  said,  scornfully. 

“ You  opened  the  letter?”  said  he,  not  angrily 
nor  with  very  distinct  knowledge  of  what  he  was 


an  accident,”  she  replied. 
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What's  in  a Name?— A paper  called  the  Egyptian 
Artery  has  been  started  at  Vienna,  Illinois.  It  ought 
to  have  a good  circulation. 


trying  to  read  that  long  article  of  his  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review , that  lias  made  so  much  talk,  and 
lias  won  so  much  praise ; and  though  it  gives  me 
the  headache,  I will  understand  something  about 
it  before  I give  it  up,  that  I’m  determined.  What 
a jump  for  him,  wasn’t  it,  to  go  from  Tod’s  to 
edit  a first-class  English  newspaper?  I hope 
London  won’t  spoil  him,  Mary,  and  make  him 
forget  us,  eh  ? He's  reading  for  the  bar,  too,  is 
he  not  ? Why  do  I ask  ? Don’t  I know  he  is, 
and  that  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  accept 
the  help  of  a trifling  loan— just  a hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  pounds— to  pay  his  fees  ? 
He  said  he  would  much  rather  have  a struggle 
for  it.  Ah,  you  may  depend  on  his  being  the 
man  to  win  what  he  sets  his  heart  on ; and  I'm 
very  glad,  my  dear,  that  so  honest  and  brave  a 
heart  has  been  set  on  winning  you.” 


the  account ; but  I should  in  any  case  have  opened 
u letter  addressed  to  my  aunt,  while  she  is  pre- 
vented by  severe  illness  from  attending  to  corre- 
spondence of  aU  kinds.  Take  the  letter,  Andrew 
Tod— take  it,  you  pitiable  man ; and  go.” 

She  held  the  folded  paper  out  toward  him,  and 
he  took  it  mechanically  and  unconsciously,  slipped 
it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  turned  to 
go.  “ Will  you  not  forgive  me  in  time,  Maiy  ?” 
he'said,  faintly,  as  he  reached  the  outer  door. 

“ Never,  if  by  forgiveness  you  mean  the  re- 
newal of  our  engagement,”  she  said,  after  a pause 
which  seemed  to  give  her  answer  emphasis  and 
decision. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  went.  “There  must 
be  some  evil  spirit,”  he  thought,  as  he  walked 
nervelessly  along,  “ wrho  busies  himself  solely  in 
tempting  men  to  write  their  own  judgments,  which 
may  rise  against  them,  perhaps  many  years  after, 
perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  to-day.  Why  could 
I not  have  refrained  from  writing  this  wretched 
letter  ?” 

He  drew  the  folded  sheet  of  note-paper  from 
his  pocket  and  tore  it  in  fragments,  which  he 
scattered  idly  bit  by  bit. 

Miss  Tod,  having  no  cognizance  of  her  broth- 
er’s vexations,  kept  the  even  tenor  of  her  frigid 
self-collection,  and  spoke  to  him  on  indifferent 
matters  when  he  was  once  again  sitting  in  his 
little  room,  half  counting-house,  half  parlor. 
By-the-by,  had  he  sent  her  note  as  he  had  prom- 
ised? 

“What  note?”  asked  Andrew. 

“ Why,  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Duckett’s  eenvee- 
tation,  to  be  sure,”  said  Letty.  “ Didn’t  you 
say  that  you  would  inclose  and  direct  it  in  your 
own  handwriting?” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Andrew  replied.  “But  I 
was  occupied  with  more  important  business,  and 
forgot  all  about  Mrs.  Duckett’s  party.” 

“Well,  have  you  the  note  in  your  desk  or  in 
your  pocket  now  ? You’re  not  doing  any  thing, 
and  might  get  this  matter  out  of  hand,  or  it  will 
lie  lost  sight  of  entirely,  and  that  would  be  hard- 
ly ceevil.” 

Andrew  said  no  more,  but,  taking  the  folded 
note  from  his  breast-pocket,  slipped  it  into  a 
cover,  sealed  and  addressed  the  billet,  and  hand- 
ed it  without  a word  to  his  sister,  who  straight- 
way dispatched  a messenger  with  it  to  Mrs.  Duck- 
ett. 


As  courtship  is  a subject  thought  of  in  all  seasons, 
we  publish  the  following,  gotten  off  evidently  by  a 
chap  who  knows  a thing  or  two: 

Jennie  sighed,  and  Robin  squeezed  her 
Pretty  little  trembling  hand, 

Then,  with  clasping  arm  he  seized  her 
Half-reluctant  form,  and— and— 

“ Loose  me  1"  but  he  clasped  the  tighter— 

“ Jennie,  say  wilt  thon  be  mine  ?" 

Then  her  bright  face  grew  much  brighter, 

And  she  whispered,  “I  am  thine.” 

They  then  clasped  each  other  fondly, 

Close  together  as  two  bricks, 

And  they  kissed  each  other  fondly, 

And— 1 left  them  in  that  fix ! 


An  American  was  once  teaching  English  to  a Ger- 
man, and,  on  being  asked  if  there  were  no  irregular 
verbs  in  the  English,  replied  by  giving  the  following 
solitary  example:  “I  go,  thon  wentest,  he  departed, 
we  made  tracks,  you  cut  sticks,  they  skedaddled.” 
But,  in  asking  for  a repetition  of  it,  the  German  fonnd 
that  it  varied  every  time,  and  he  had  at  last  to  give  it 
up  in  despair. 

A country  surgeon,  who  was  bald,  was  visiting  a 
friend’s  house,  whose  servant  wore  a wig.  The  doctor 
bantered  him  for  a considerable  time,  and  then  said: 

“ Yon  see  how  bald  I am,  and  yet  I don’t  wear  a 
wig !" 

To  which  the  servant  replied : 

“ True,  Sir ; but  an  empty  barn  requires  no  thatch.” 


MIDDLE  AGE. 

Just  a little  dowly  I sit  alone  to-night, 

And  see  on  the  far  horizon’s  verge  the  line  of  a pale 
gray  light, 

And  hear  the  mystic  music,  the  deep  unceasing  roar, 

As  the  restless  billows  swell  aud  break  along  the 
level  shore. 

Just  a little  dowly— as  I know  the  hill  is  turned, 

And  what  of  all  the  glorious  things  for  which  my 
spirit  yearned, 

While  yet  the  eager  footstep  sprang  along  the  up- 
ward way?— 

My  dreams  lie  shivered  at  my  feet,  and  my  hair  is 
turning  gray  1 

Just  a little  dowly,  fool  that  I am  e’en  still ! 

Because  all  beauty  as  of  yore  my  heart  and  eyes  can 
fill; 

Because  the  grandeur  of  the  sea  I prize  as  truly  now 

As  when  its  breezes  blew  bright  curls  from  an  un- 
wrinkled brow; 

Because  a high  heroic  act ; because  sweet  poet-words, 

Bright  poet-fancies,  echo  yet  back  from  my  spirit- 
chords  ; 

Because  my  love  is  warm  and  frank;  because  my 
pulses  hold 

Their  whilom  power— I half  forget  that  I am  grow- 
ing old. 

Till,  just  a little  sadly,  some  trifle  brings  it  all 

Sweeping  across  my  sunshine,  turning  my  wine  to 
gall;  • 

And  anxious  thoughts,  and  fearful  doubts,  and  yearn- 
ing sorrows  come : 

Ah,  little  fear  that  Time’s  stern  voice  should  over- 
long  be  dumb ! 

Just  a little  dowly— ah,  come,  my  bonnie  bairns ; 

Let  Grief,  aud  Loss,  and  Memory  brood  o’er  their 
rising  cairns! 

Creep  close  to  me,  my  maidens;  laugh  out,  my  noble 
boy! 

God  spare  my  flowers,  and  middle  age  claims  fear- 
lessly her  joy. 


CHARACTERS  AT  DICKENS’S  READINGS. 


• 4.  The  fellow-Author  who  wonders  if  he  is  recognized 
and  read  by  Mr.  D. 


Three  months  after  date  of  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative of  events  Miss  Mary  M‘Ara,  looking  not 
less  pretty  in  black  than  in  any  other  wear,  sat 
in  a bay-window  of  Mrs.  Duckett’s  rose-embow- 
ered dwelling,  and  conversed  with  Mrs.  Duckett, 
or  rather  listened  to  what  Mrs.  Duckett  had  to 


“ I thought  at  the  time,  my  dear,  the  man  was 
mad.  What  else  could  I think  ? Here’s  his  ri- 
diculous letter,  which  I have  kept  ever  since  in 
my  work-basket.  1 was  expecting  a mere  an- 
swer to  an  invitation,  and  imagine  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, Mary,  when  I read  such  stuff  as  this : ‘ My 
dear  Madam,  you  will  experience  some  feeling 
of  surpris  — ’ Surprise  indeed ! I should  think 
so ! ‘ Lonely  and  unprotected  position ‘ opin- 

ion of  the  world;’  ‘share  my  worldly  fortunes 
with  you  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  ’ All  this 
was  rather  cool  for  a declaration,  wasn’t  it,  Mary? 
But  when  the  wretch  came  to  his  confession  of 
‘prudential  motives,’  I could  stand  it  no  longer. 
A love-letter  without  a word  of  love  in  it  was  bad 
enough,  you  know.  For  I am  not  a Gorgon, 
Maiy  dear,  nor  a Medusa,  if  Medusa  was  ugly, 
though  I forget  whether  she  was  or  wasn’t.  But 
the  notion  of  marrying  me  for  my  money  was 
rather  too  much  ; and  so  I instantly  wrote  back 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Tod  and  told  him  that  I must  de- 
cline the  honor  of  his  visit  ‘ an  hour  or  two  hence,  ’ 
or  at  any  future  time.  Of  course  I see  now  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a mistake  of  that  wicked 
man’s,  and  that  he  never  meant  the  letter  for  me. 
I suppose  your  guess  is  the  right  one,  and  that 
he  somehow  jumbled  the  two  notes  together,  per- 
haps destroyed  the  one  he  had  written  in  reply  to 
my  invitation  for  him  and  his  sister,  and  sent  me 
this  rubbish  I now  hold  in  my  hand.  I should 
have  put  off  the  party  on  account  of  your  aunt’s 
death,  my  dear;  but,  honestly,  my  principal  mo- 
tive in  doing  so  was  the  wish  to  avoid  all  em- 
barrassment with  regard  to  those  Tods.  And  only 
think  of  the  meanness  of  that  creature,  who  has 
never  attempted  to  explain  how  it  was  that  a let- 
ter signed  by  him,  and  evidently  not  intended  for 
me,  came  to  be  sent  here.  I wonder  how  he  got 
through  the  story  to  his  sister ; for  some  story, 
of  course,  he  must  have  told  her.  And  you  are 
sure,  are  you,  Mary  dear,  that  tins  is  the  identic- 
al letter  which  that  base  fellow  of  a sweet-heart 
of  yours — a pretty  sweet-heart  indeed ! — left  for 
your  poor  aunt  the  morning  of  her  dreadfully 
sudden  attack?  You  opened  it,  thinking  it  re- 
lated to  some  matter  of  business,  eh  ? A small 
matter  of  business  it  was,  too!  You  did  quite 
right,  my  love,  to  let  him  go  on  till  he  was  caught 
in  his  own  trap.  How  1 should  have  liked  to 
see  him  take  the  note  back  again!  You  saw 
him  put  it  in  his  pocket,  did  you  not?  Yes,  I 
thought  so.  He  was  in  a rather  confused  state 
of  mind,  Mary,  we  may  be  quite  stye,  and  didn’t 
know  whether  he  was  standing  on  that  tolerably 
good-looking  head  of  his  or  on  his  cloven  feet. 
Well,  and  then  he  went  away,  did  he  ? Ah,  poor 
man ! He  had  had  quite  enough  to  turn  his 
wicked  brain  that  morning,  and  so  that’s  how  it 
was  he  sent  me  the  wrong  letter — the  same  that 
lie  left  at  your  house,  and  that  you  returned  to 
him.  And  do  you  know,  Mary,  on  that  very 
ame  day  I saw  you  shake  hands  and  part  from 
David  Kirn,  not  fifty  steps  from  this  window, 
dear?  There,  don’t  blush  so.  Had  you  been 
oking  a very  long  walk  together  ? Oh,  don't  tell 
ne.  I know  you  liked  him  a little,  just  a little, 
before  you  gave  the  word  ‘ Right  about  face — 
quick  march’  to  Andrew  Tod.  He’s  a good  man, 
is  David,  and  as  cl^ac-apiljw&good,, . I’ve  been 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  Appreciative  hearer,  determined  to  show  his  1 


thusiasm. 


A “Low  Chueohman”— The  Bishop  of  Dows 


.ho  insists  on  relating  his 


A speculator  at  the  West  recently  wrote  to  a friend : 
“When  I came  to  Chicago  I had  not  a rag  ou  my 
back,  and  now  I am  covered  with  rags." 


TREE-OLOGY. 

The  young  lady  likes  Firs. 

Autiqnarians  look  at  Bates. 

Conjurors  examine  the  Palm. 

Actors  are  fond  of  Poplar. 

The  negro  says  See-dah. 

Gouty  people  have  Ache-corn. 

Irishmen  say  Och ! 

Marriageable  women  should  not  say  Mail-go. 
Dogs’  legs  should  have  Paw-paw. 

Dandies  are  very  Spruce. 

The  person  reading  this,  Yew. 

Spinsters  should  have  Cotton-wood. 

Our  cousin  has  eyes  of  Hazel. 

Lovers  have  a tenderness  for  Sigh-press. 
School-boys  have  the  Birch. 

For  the  pretty  girl  up  street  I Pine. 

Physicians  like  Syc-a-more. 

Sewing-machine  makers  go  the  Hemlock. 

The  couple  last  engaged  are  a Pear. 

If  you  make  potash  you  want  Ash. 

The  man  that  robs  your  chicken-roost  is  a Lo-cust. 
The  cobbler  is  a 8u-mack. 

The  lazy  bov  is  a Sloe. 

A woman  likes  her  Will-o-w. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TOILETS. 

By  AN  OBSERVER. 

Miss  S.,  old  Smith’s  daughter,  wore  a short  dress 
of  sorrel  poplin,  striped  with  brown  gewgaws,  with 
tight-fltting  basque,  made  out  of  her  ma’s  last  win- 
ter’s cloak.  Sleeves  of  moir6  antique  to  match  her 
highest  nnder-skirt,  and  bonnet  of  red  oak  bark  tied 
with  slippery  elm  strings.  She  looked  a little  odd, 

but,  withal,  amazingly  pretty.  Miss  H , alleged  to 

be  the  wealthiest  girl  on  Sugar  Street,  wears  a black 
and  tan  Irish  terrier  poplin  suit,  trimmed  with  bias 
folds  of  bombazine,  with  blue  stitching  put  around  the 
skirts  with  Spaulding’s  glue.  Short  sacque,  tight  un- 
der the  arms,  and  a bonnet  of  gourd  leaves,  trimmed 
with  pieces  of  grape-vine. 

There  is  a “champion  baptizer"  out  West,  who  dips 
forty-six  person  in  twenty  minutes. 


hearer,  who  wishes  to  see  the 
: talking  about. 


2.  The  Inquisith 
that  all  the  papers  ; 


: hearer- 


6.  The  Sugges 
Dick  Swiveller !’ 


A colored  man  on  trial  in  a Cleveland  court,  for 
abuse  of  his  wife,  in  reply  to  a question  of  the  Judge 
as  to  why  he  threatened  to  kill  his  wife,  replied  that 
he  “lubbed  her  as  he  did  his  life,  but  hadnft  lived  in 
these  parts  long  enough  to  learn  that  that  wasn’t  the 
way  they  did  here.”  He  paid  a flne  of  three  dollars 
for  his  want  of  information  on  so  important  a ques- 
tion. 

A Holland  journal  remarks:  “This  morning  the 
young  Louis  Van  Skelheimer  hung  himself  in  his  fa- 
ther’s house.  Bus  death  is  attributed  to  a suicide." 

A Philadelphia  boy  has  invented  a process  for  the 
rapid  and  extensive  manufacture  of  tnrtle-soup.  This 
is  the  formula:  “Pour  a quart  of  water  into  a panful 
of  hash.”  

Bertie.  “ Papa,  when  I grow  up  may  I be  what  I 
like?"  . • 

Papa.  “Yes,  my  boy,  you  may  choose  your  own 
profession.”  , _ . „ 

Bertie.  “Then  I'll  be  a sweep,  for  I shall  never 
have  to  wash  my  foce." 

“ I am  astonished,  my  dear  young  lady,  at  your  sen- 
timents ; you  make  me  start.”  “ W ell,  Sir,  I’ve  been 
w anting  you  to  start  for  the  last  horn-." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  observed  by  a musical  friend  of 
his  to  be  very  inattentive  at  a concert,  while  a cele- 
brated solo  player  was  giving  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance npou  his  violin.  His  friend,  to  induce  him 
to  take  greater  notice  of  what  was  going  on,  told  him 
how  extremely  difficult  it  was.  “ Difficult,  do  you  call 
it,  Sir  ?’’  replied  the  Doctor ; “I  wish  it  were  impos- 


BABY  LETTER. 

By  a promising  Sprig,  just  three  weeks  old. 


Pear  little  baby 
Had  a bad  colic, 
Had  to  take  tree 
N aaiy  palagolir. 


Hari>  Times.— The  yonng  ladies  down  East  com- 
plain that  the  gentlemen  are  so  poor  that  they  can’t 
pay  their  addresses. 


3.  The  Spoony  hearers,  listening  to  “Dora  and  her 
Doady.” 
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SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  AT  LEWISTON,  MAINE.— [Photographed  by  Messer  & Blake  ] CARDINAL  PRTNCE  LUCEEN  BONAPARTE.— [See  Page  2C9.] 


UNION  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT.  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  war  for  the  fignre  of  a private  soldier,  of  the  height  of  six  I superscriptions:  “In  onr  Death  is  Freedoms 

Union.  The  monument  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  feet  nine  inches.  Each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Victory “We  lie  here  in  Obedience  to  the 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  another  was  inaugurated  on  February  28,  1868,  with  pedestal  bears  a bronze  tablet,  upon  which  are  in-  Spirit  "of  Liberty “The  Republic’s  Treasure, 

of  the  many  monuments  by  which  the  people  of  great  ceremony.  It  consists  of  a granite  pedes-  scribed  the  names  of  soldiers  from  Lewiston  who  the  Ashes  of  her  Defenders “ Justice  demand- 

the  North  are  endeavoring  to  honor  the  memory  talL eleven  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a bronze  fell  in  the  war.  The  tablets  bear  the  following  ed  the  Sacrifice.  We  willingly  Offered  It.” 


THE  LAKE  MICHIGAN  DISASTER-BURNING  OF  THE  STEAMER  “SEA  BIRD,”  April  9,  1868.— Sketched  by  W.  B.  Baird.—  [See  Page  269.]  \ 
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PAC-SIMILE  OF  TWO  PAGES  OP  AN.  ABYSSINIAN  BIBLE. 


engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  ornitholog- 
ical studies.  His  grandfather  on  the  same  side 
was  Lucien,  Napoleon’s  youngest  brother,  who 
figured  extensively  as  a Jacobin  before  the  rise 
of  his  brother,  as  a diplomatist  during  his  reign, 
and  subsequently  as  a poet  and  a delver  and  search- 
er among  Etruscan  remains.  The  mother  of  the 
new  Cardinal  was  Zenaide  Charlotte  J ulie,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  eldest  broth- 
er of  Napoleon,  and  king  of  Spain  and  Naples. 

Cardinal  Bonaparte  was  bom  in  1828,  and 


family  who  has  been  l|J|  Ijjck 

called  upon  to  wear  | 

the  purple.  The  first  1 I - 

was  Cardinal  Fesch,  ~ ■ ■■  a 

the  maternal  uncle  of 

Napoleon  I. , who 

received  the  Cardinal’s  hat  in  1803,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  Napoleon  and  Pius 
VII.  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the 
Concordat  of  July.  15,  1801,  and  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Romish  religion  in  France. 


THE  LAKE  MICHIGAN  DISASTER. 

The  opening  of  lake  navigation  this  year  has 
been  made  sadly  memorable  by  one  of  the  most 
frightful  disasters  ever  before  recorded.  On  the 
morning  of  April  9 the  steamer  Sea  Bird  was 
found  to  be  on  fire  while  at  sea,  and  before  the 
flames  could  be  arrested  she  was  entirely  con- 
sumed and  sunk.  Of  the  more  than  one  hun- 
dred passengers  and  seamen  on  board  only  three 
were  saved.  Our  engraving  opposite  gives  an 
accurate  illustration  of  the  scene. 


cardinal-priests  and  ten  cardinal-deacons.  Prince 
Bonaparte,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  is  of 
the  highest  rank  at  present  represented  in  the 
College,  and  also  one  of  the  youngest,  so  that  he 
has  a fair  chance  of  yet  becoming,  on  the  death 
of  Pius  IX.,  now  seventy-six  years  old,  a can- 
didate for  his  place. 


CARDINAL  LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

It  would  appear  a strange  event  in  history  if 
St.  Peter’s  chair  should  be  removed  to  Paris  and 
a Bonaparte  should  fill  it;  but  stranger  things 
have  happened.  It  seems  that  it  is  a consum- 
mation already  dreamed  of,  and  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible— not  improbable,  in  fact — that  the  next 
Pope  of  Rome  may  be  a Bonaparte,  and  that 
eventually,  when  the  Papal  States  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  Italy,  that  this  Bonapartean 
Pope  may  make  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
the  only  Catholic  country  of  Europe  which  is 
able  or  which  evinces  a disposition  to  sustain 
and  support  the  Papal  authority.  The  Papal 
temporal  power  expires,  according  to  the  present 
arrangement,  on  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  ; and 
even  France  will  hardly  be  able  to  continue  it 
after  that  time,  however  willing.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Bonaparte  family-  will  be  a strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  newly-made  Cardinal, 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  the  next  Electing  Con- 
clave, and  Louis  Napoleon  will  hardly  be  blind 
to  the  advantages  which  it  will  give  him  to  have 
a Bonaparte  in  the  Papal  chair  and  resident  in 
his  own  capital.  Since  the  promotion  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  on  IVJarch  13,  to  be  a Cardinal  of 
Rome,  it  has  been  plainly  intimated  that  such 
was  the  Napoleonic  idea  and  policy;  and  the 
subject  has  in  consequence  become  one  of  great 
interest  in  Europe.  We  give  on  the  preceding 
page  a portrait  of  the  new  Cardinal  and  prospect- 
ive Pope. 

The  branch  of  the  Bonaparte  family  which 
Prince,  now  Cardinal,  Lucien  Bonaparte  rep- 
resents is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  lines 
of  Joseph,  the  eldest,  and  Lucien,  the  youn- 
gest, brother  of  Napoleon  the  Great.  His  fa- 
ther v'as  the  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  who 
lived  for  a number  of  years  in  the  United  States, 


AN  ABYSSINIAN  BIBLE. 

The  British  Museum  maintains  with  the  En- 
glish army  now  operating  in  Abyssinia  several 
representatives  who  are  engaged  in  collecting 
manuscripts  and  other  curiosities,  and  in  mak- 
ing sketches  of  the  country.  Among  other 
strange  documents  forwarded  by  them  is  an 
Abyssinian  Bible.  We  give  an  engraving  from 
a photograph  of  two  pages  of  this  work.  The 
curious  pictures  of  religious  subjects  with  which 
these  two  pages  are  filled  show  a very  primitive 
condition  of  art.  One  page  represents  the  Cre- 
ation of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Crucifixion  in 
another  compartment.  The  other  exhibits  the 
figures  of  St.  Theodore  and  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon. 


HISTORIC  HOUSES. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  going  up  every 
year  numerous  monuments,  like  that  which  we 
illustrate  on  the  preceding  page,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
which  will  in  time  become  hallowed  and  historic 
structures.  There  are  also  extant  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  a few  historic  structures  of  a past 
age.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  numerous  now, 
and  it  is  our  shame  that  these  few  are  badly  pre- 
served and  illy  cared  for.  Each  year  sees  the 
demolition  of  or  change  in  some  one  or  more  of 
these  buildings,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  them  will  soon  entirely  disappear.  We  give 
in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  engravings  of  three 
houses  which  have  an  historic  interest,  and  which 
ought  to  become  more  sacred  as  they  decay,  but 
which  will  doubtless — at  least  we  fear  will — 
share  the  fate  of  the  Revolutionary  houses  and 


MRS.  BARBARA  FRIETCHIE’S  HOME,  FREDERICK,  MARYLAND. 


is  now  just  40  years  of  age.  At  the  Romish  Court 
he  formerly  bore  the  title  of  His  Serene  Highness, 
and  in  the  Church  was  named  one  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Prothonotaries.  His  promotion  gives  him 
a seat  in  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  a voice  in  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
Prince  Bonaparte  is  the  second  member  of  his 


This  nomination  of  Prince  Bonaparte  in- 
creases the  number  of  the  French  Cardinals  of 
Rome  to  five,  a small  but  influential  portion  of 
the  whole  College.  The  College  of  Cardinals 
when  full  consists  of  six  cardinal-bishops,  fifty 
cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-deacons ; 
but  at  present  it  is  comnosed  of  only  forty-four 
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monuments  whose  neglect  we  deprecate  in  vain, 
and  many  of  which  are  already  past  recovery. 
The  first  of  these  which  we  notice  is  the 

ANCIENT  FRIENDS’  MEETING-HOES E. 

This  building  is  located  in  Lower  Merion 
township,  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania, 
near  Columbia  Railroad,  and  about  two  miles 
west  of  Manavunk.  It  was  founded  by  the  early 
Quakers  who  came  to  this  country  from  Wales ; 
nnd  was  erected,  as  appears  by  a date  on  a tab- 
let, in  1695.  Within  a few  years  past  the  inte- 
rior has  been  repaired,  but  the  outside  remains 
as  it  was  built.  This  meeting-house  is  the  old- 
est place  of  worship  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  is  still  in  use  as  such. 

HOUSE  OF  BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

The  story  of  Barbara  Frietchie  has  been 
made  familiar,  by  the  stirring  poem  of  Whit- 
tier, to  every  school-boy  in  the  land.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  from  the  house  of  this  fearless 
old  lady  the  only  Union  flag  in  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, was  found  flying  by  Stonewall  .Jackson 
on  his  entry  into  that  city  in  the  invasion  of 
1862.  The  poem  by  Whittier  has  been  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  Weekly , and  is  now  de- 
claimed in  every  school  at  the  North,  but  there 
are  lines  in  the  following  passage  from  it  which 
will  be  interesting  in  this  connection : 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind:  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

• Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  aud  ten; 
Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set, 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glauced;  the  old  flag  met  his  eight. 
“Halt!”— the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast, 

“ Fire out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash, 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf  ; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a royal  will. 

“ Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 

But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

A shade  of  sadness,  a blush  of  shame, 

Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word ; 

“ Who  touches  a hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a dog  1 March  ou !”  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet: 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

THADDECS  STEVF.NS’s  DWELLING. 

We  also  give  a picture  of  the  residence  and 
law  oflice  of  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  occupied  by  him  while 
practicing  law,  and  before  he  entered  on  his  leg- 
islative career.  The  building  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Lancaster. 


DAINTY  DISHES. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  induce  a 
man,  be  he  civilized  or  uncivilized,  to  eat  a new 
kind  of  food.  This  fact  has,  no  doubt,  been  dis- 
covered by  the  enthusiastic  gentlemen  who,  in 
imitation  of  the  Paris  horse-eating  societies,  have 
lately  been  getting  up  ‘ 4 horse  banquets”  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  natives  of  Japan  refuse  beef  and  milk, 
but  eat  rats  with  avidity.  Englishmen  run  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  native  Australian 
prefers  stale  sharks,  whale  blubber,  and  earth 
worms  to  the  white  man’s  simple  breakfast  of 
bread  and  butter,  tea  or  coffee.  The  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies  surfeit  themselves  on  baked 
snakes  and  palm-worms  fried  in  their  own  fat, 
but  regard  with  the  greatest  horror  a rabbit  stew. 
The  Greenlanders  drink  train-oil,  the  Russians 
eat  tallow-candles,  the  Barotse  crocodile  steaks, 
and  Doctor  Livingstone  states  that  one  of  his 
African  favorites  made  a most  contented  supper 
one  night  from  two  mice  and  a blue  mole.  Cap- 
tain Cook  vouches  for  the  excellence  of  a dog, 
boiled  or  roasted.  Mr.  Buckland  ate  boa-con- 
strictor, and  found  its  flesh  exceedingly  white 
and  firm,  tasting  much  like  veal.  Doctor  Shaw 
says  lion's  flesh  also  resembles  veal  greatly. 
Doctor  Darwin  is  a great  admirer  of  the  puma, 
the  American  lion ; Doctor  Brook  found  melted 
bear’s  grease  not  only  palatable,  but  delicious : 
• ir  R.  Schomburg  enjoyed  monkey,  though,  be- 
fore dissection,  it  looked  disagreeably  like  roast 
child;  and  lastly,  Gordon  Gumming*  is  loud  in 
he  praise  of  baked  elephant's  trunk  and  feet, 
in  Siam,  the  dried  sinews  of  various  animals  are 
i prime  luxury,  and  in  China  the  tongues  of  fowls 
ind  ducks  are  a high-prized  dainty.  The  Celes- 
ials  relish,  also,  the  maw  and  fins  of  the  shark. 
Hie  Australians  rejoice  in  kangaroo  tails,  while 
he  trappers  of  North  America  are  loud  in  the 
»raise  of  beaver  tails ; the  Boers  of  South  Africa 
lelight  in  the  fat  tails  of  their  sheep,  which  dur- 
ing die  animal’s  life  are  dragged  about  in  a hand- 
jart,  and  after  its  death  are  melted  into  butter, 
or  made  into  a delicious  stew.  The  tail  of  the 
manatee,  or  sea-cow,  is  a staple  dish  for  the  ta- 
L a in  Honduras,  though  new  settlers  do  not  rel- 
ish any  part  of  the  animal  on  account  of  its  vivid 
resemblance  to  man  ; the  female  has  hands,  and 
iiolds  its  young  upon  its  breast  precisely  as  a hu- 
man mother  would.  In  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Isl- 
and many  thousands  of  lobsters  are  annually 
taken,  whose  tails  are  dried,  and  exported  to 
Valparaiso  to  serve  on  the  dinner-tables  there. 

Feet  of  animals  are  generally  liked,  from  the 
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web  feet  of  ducks  and  geese  in  Europe,  the  trot- 
ters of  sheep  and  pc:: kr.es  of  pigs  in  London, 
and  the  bears’  paws  praised  by  North  American 
burners,  down  to,  or  rather  up  to,  elephants'  feet, 
much  desiderated  by  the  Cafl're  and  Bushmen. 
Ox  tail,  pig  s tail,  aud  sheep’s  tail  are  in  common 
use.  Shark  fins  are  in  such  demand  for  soups 
in  China,  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  hun- 
dred-weight are  annually  exported  from  various 
parts  of  India.  Indeed,  forty  thousand  sharks 
are  taken  annually  off  Kurrachee,  near  Bombay, 
for  their  back  fins,  which  are  the  only  ones  made 
use  of.  In  Canton  rat  soup  is  thought  equal  to  ox- 
tail soup,  nnd  a dozen  fat  rats  are  worth  two  dol- 
lars. The  British  Indian  province  of  Scinde  had 
been  for  several  years  so  infested  with  grain-eat- 
ing rats  that  the  price  of  grain  had  risen  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  nests  of  the  44  Hirundo  escu- 
lenta,”  so  much  praised  as  a delicious  morsel  by 
the  Chinese  and  Cambojans,  are  worth,  in  Can- 
ton, nearly  twice  their  own  weight  in  silver.  The 
finest  white  nests  are  found  chiefly  in  caves  on 
the  shores  of  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Its 
color,  the  most  prized,  is  white,  with  a red  tinge. 
They  are  procured  from  the  caves  twice  every 
year,  and  the  opening  of  the  caves  on  these  oc- 
casions is  performed  with  many  singular  super- 
stitious ceremonies.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  weight  are  brought  to  Can- 
ton itself  every  year,  and  the  best  are  sent  to  the 
capital  for  the  use  of  the  Celestial  court.  The 
English,  the  great  egg-eaters,  receive  annually 
from  Ireland  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
eggs,  and  from  France  over  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions.  In  many  countries  the  eggs  of 
lizards  are  eaten.  In  the  West  Indies  the  eggs 
of  the  guana  are  thought  a delicacy ; and  in  the 
Antilles  the  eggs  of  the  alligator,  which  are  said 
to  taste  very  much  like  hens’  eggs,  which  they 
also  resemble  in  shape.  Turtles’  eggs  are  held 
in  great  esteem  wherever  they  are  found,  as  well 
by  Europeans  as  others.  They  have  a very  soft 
shell,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg. 
The  mother  turtles  lay  thrice  a year,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  depositing  in  one  night  as 
many  as  a hundred  at  a laying.  An  experienced 
eye  and  hand  are  required  to  detect  the  eggs,  as 
they  are  always  ingeniously  covered  up  with 
sand ; but,  when  they  are  hunted,  very  few  es- 
cape. The  Orinoco  Indians  obtain  from  these 
eggs  a kind  of  clear  and  sweet  oil,  which  they 
use  instead  of  butter.  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  high  waters  of  the  Orinoco  have 
receded,  millions  of  turtles  come  on  shore  to  de- 
posit their  eggs.  The  certainty  and  abundance 
of  the  harvest,  is  such  that  it  is  estimated  by  the 
acre.  The  yearly  gathering  about  the  mouth  of 
the  river  alone  is  about  five  thousand  jars  of  oil, 
and  it  takes  five  thousand  eggs  to  make  a jar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  turtle  was 
eaten  only  by  the  very  poor  in  Jamaica;  now, 
however,  calipash,  calipee,  and  green  fat  are  del- 
icacies known  only  to  the  rich.  * A soft-shelled 
turtle  abounding  in  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  is 
much  prized  as  a table  delicacy.  Ants  are  fa- 
vorite delicacies  in  many  countries.  In  Africa 
they  stew  them  with  butter.  In  the  East  Indies 
they  are  caught  in  pits,  carefully  roasted,  and 
eaten  by  mouthfuls  afterward,  as  our  children 
eat  candies.  In  Brazil  the  largest  species  are 
prepared  w ith  a sauce  of  resin. 

While  lobster  is  a favorite  dainty  with  English- 
men and  Americans,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  eat- 
ing locusts.  Yet  to  many  nations  these  last 
form  a welcome  meal,  and  all  travelers  who  have 
tasted  them  bear  witness  that  they  make  a savory 
dish.  The  chief  difference  been  lobster  and  lo- 
cust, considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  that  the 
first  is  the  foulest  feeder  known,  while  the  locust, 
though  not.  dainty,  lives  chiefly  on  fresh  vegeta- 
ble substances.  While  indulging  ourselves  with 
filthy  lobsters,  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  re- 
proach locust-eaters,  nor  does  it  become  us  to  be 
satirical  upon  the  gentlemen  who  eat  horse  and 
declare  it  to  be  palatable  aud  wholesome. 
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MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND  TAN.  The 
mly  reliable  Remedy  for  those  B'.oxcn  Dixeolora- 
fur, is  ou  the  face  Is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  41) 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  tw~  Sold  every  where. 
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2,000,000  PEOPLE 

Have  patronized  us  within  the  past  four  years,  and  we 
venture  to  sny  that  no  other  concern  in 'any  business 
has  given  more  general  satisfaction.  Cottons,  Prims, 
Dress  Patterns,  Pant  Patterns,  Watches,  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  &c.  For  10  cts.  a Patent  Pen  Fountain  and  a 
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NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
•-‘■if  '-9  rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant.  Warranted. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Double  Thread.  Award- 
ed Medals.  Single  Machines  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $5. 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


S.  T -I860.-X. 

“ Blessed  he  the.Man  who  host  invented  Sleep,” 
quoth  Sancho  Panza.  Sleep  has  often  been  “ murder- 
ed," not  in  Macbeth’s  case  only,  but  in  many  modem 
instances,  by  Indigestion,  Nervous  Disorders,  Head- 
ache, and  a host  of  other  complaints.  For  all  such 
there  is  a remedy,  aud  sufferers  may  now  exclaim, 
Blessed  be  the  mau  who  invented  the 

PLANTATION  BITTEES! 

This  delicious  Cordial  and  tine  Tonic  Is  now  hailed 
by  millions  as  the  great  Health-Giver  and  Restorer. 
Resolve  to  buy  a bottle,  and  don’t  “sleep  on  it.”  “ Be 
wise  in  time.” 


Magnolia  Water  — A delightful  toilet  article- 
superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  halt  the  price. 


Bartlett  machine  and  needle  depot,  sc9 

Broadway,  N.  Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  509  Broad’y. 
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DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
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tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
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THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY : A Poetical  Treasury 
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States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A.T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  receiving  by  each  and  every  Steamer 

DLEGANT NOVELTIES 


LATEST  PARIS  STYLES  DRESS  SILKS,  DRESS 
SUIT  MATERIALS,  Pauib-Mahe  MANTILLAS, 
INDIA  CAMEL’S  HAIR  SHAWLS,  BRUS- 
SELS POINTE  LACES  AND  LACE 
GOODS,  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  DRESS  HATS,  AND 
UNDER -GARMENTS,  &c. ; 
ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES  IN 
NEW  SHAPES  AND  COLORS; 

And  are  constantly  making  Additions  to  aal  theib 
Popular  Stocks, 

AT  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


IMITATION  IVORY  GOODS, 

MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  per  single  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  aud  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $9,  $9,  and  $10  per  100. 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  assorted  colors  and  patterns,  $18 
per  gross  pair. 

IVORY  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  $18  per  gross  pair. 

Fine  assortment  of  PEARL  SLEEVE  BUTTONS. 
WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 

SUFFERERS  FROM  PILES  CAN  OBTAIN  A 
SPEEDY  AND  CERTAIN  REMEDY  by  enclos- 
ing One  Dollar  to  E.  A.  8.,  Box  21,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DR,  LIVINGSTONE’S  WORKS. 


SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa ; including  a Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
and  a Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Loando  on  the  West  Coast ; thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  By  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
With  Portrait,  Maps  by  Arrowsmith,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  8yo,  Cloth,  $4  50. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of 
an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ; 
and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Ny- 
assa.  1858-1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Living- 
stone. With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

BW~  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— All  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.  The  Magnetic  Time  Indicator 
and  Compass,  in  a neat  case,  with  glass  shade, 
steel  and  German-silver  works,  white  enamelled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  War- 
ranted to  denote  correct  time,  and  keep  in  order  for 
two  years.  Where  satisfaction  is  not  given,  the  money 
will  be  returned.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1 ; three  for 
$2 ; or  by  express,  C.O.D.,on  receipt  of  $1  as  a guar- 
antee. Address,  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


(2?  1 A A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  sampler 
•iPlU  free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt 

Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  Roorbach,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  llEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


“rpHE  MAD  SPY.”  Prestigiation ; The  Magic 

X Square;  Pen  and  Scissors;  A New  Convert; 
“White  Fawn;’’  Wanted— A Character;  Leap  Year; 
That  Fire ; A Wedding  Night  Shirt ; Ladies’  Hats ; 
“Swinging  in  the  Lane ;”  Sunshine;  Turning  the  Ta- 
bles ; The  New  Mission  ; The  Arctic  Regions  ; Things 
Worth  Knowing ; 44  Our  Game  Bag ;’’  32  Columns  of 
Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy  Reading  in  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  for  May.  Only  5 cents.  Sold  every  where.  A 
large,  8-page,  illustrated  paper,  at  only  50  cents  a year. 
Specimens  6 cents.  A Splendid  Steel  Engraving  to 
every  subscriber.  Send  50  cents  for  a whole  year.  Ad- 
dress  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

THE  ALL0IDE  WATCH. 

An  Agent  Is  wanted  in  every  town  and  neighbor- 
hood in  the  United  States,  to  sell  our  new  improved 
FRENCH  ALLOIDE  GOLD  WATCH.  A rare  chance 
to  make  money.  For  our  splendid  Inducements  and 
a sample  Watch,  address  BRADFORD,  VAN  DELF, 
& CO.,  52  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


Children's  Carriages,  Patent  Swings,  Baby  Jumpers, 
Propellors,  Toys.  Lewis  P.  Tibbals,  478  Broadway,  N. Y. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  60c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

AND  LIFE  ILLUSTRATED. 

Has  a very  large  circulation.  Devoted  to  Ethnology, 
Physiology,  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Education,  Art, 
Literature,  with  Measures  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Im- 
prove Mankind,  Physically,  Mentally,  and  Spiritually. 
A first-class  Monthly  Magazine  at  $3  00  a year ; with 
Harper,  only  $5.  All  works  on  “Short-Ham#’  sup- 
plied by  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  889  Broadway, 


r sup- 
r.N.f. 


A THOROUGHLY  INTERESTING  STORY. 


Jeanie’s  Quiet  Life. 

A NOVEL. 

By  die  Author  of  “St.  01ave’s,”&c. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  novel.  It  Is  a charm- 
ing story,  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  Every  page  con- 
tains some  pure  and  noble  thought— Observer. 

A thoroughly  interesting  story.  The  book  i*  one  to 
be  read,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  admired.— Star. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  25,  1868.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


THE 

Metropolitan  Organs 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Mason  & Hamlin  Organ  Co. 


The  MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  have  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  a new  series  of  Organs, 
each  of  which  will  bear  the  Trade  Mark,  Metropoli- 
tan Okoan.  They  are  elegantly  and  durably  made, 
contain  modern  improvements,  nave  great  power  and 
line  quality  and  variety  of  tone,  and  m general  excel- 
lence are  second  only  to  the  celebrated  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  manufactured  exclusively 
by  the  same  Company.  The  Metropolitan  Organs 
are  fully  warranted  for  flve  years,  and  will  be  sold  at 
prices  competing  with  those  of  inferior  instruments. 
All  of  them  are  in  solid  black  walnut  cases  through- 
out—backs  as  well  as  sides  and  front— and  have  pan- 
eled fronts  and  sides,  with  carved  mouldings  and 
antes;  Improved  Graduated  Self-Adjusting  Reed 
Valves,  Improved  Bellows,  Tremulant,  and  Knee 
Swell. 

STYLE  J?.— Five  Ootaves,  with  Mandat.  Sub-Bass 
and  Octave  Coupler  throughout  Seven  Stops, 
viz.:  Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Manual  Sub- 
Bass,  Octave  Coupler,  Tremulant.  Price  $225. 
STYLE  D.— Five  Octaves,  with  Manual  Sub-Bass. 
Six  Stops,  viz. : Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Man- 
ual Sub-Bass,  Tremulant.  Price  $200. 

STYLE  C.— Five,  Octaves,  Five  Stops,  viz.:  Viola, 
Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant.  Price  $170. 
STYLE  A. — Five  Octaves.  One  Stop,  viz.:  Tremu- 
lant Price  $130. 

A liberal  discount  from  above  prices  to  Churches, 
Clergymen,  and  Sunday  Schools. 

Circulars  with  Illustrations  sent  to  any  address. 
Also,  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  free,  to  any  one  desiring  it. 
Address, 

THE  MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 


j-  and  | 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 

DR.J.W.  POLAND’S 

WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

is  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  in  part,  it 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  cures  Sore  Threat,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Urine,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other  complaints. 

The  WThite  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
O.  BURNHAM  and  VAN  SCHAACK,  Ill.-Oeueral 
Agents  for  the  West. 


Taylcr’s  English  Martyrs. 
MEMORIALS 

OF 

The  English  Martyrs. 

BY 

REV.  C.  B.  TAYLER. 

Illustrated. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 


Published  by 

HARPER  <5c  BROTHERS, 


Startling  Invention. 


No  Electricity.  No  Friction.  No  Matches. 
TURN  THE  KEY  AND  THE  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas-Fixtures  without  alteration. 
Samples  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Liberal  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

BEWARE  OF  COUNTERFEITS. 

All  communications  addressed  to 

RICHARD  B.  LOCKE,  Secretary, 
Self-Lighting  Gas-Burner  Co.,  461 'Broome  St.,  N.Y. 


Superior  Imitation  G-old  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
ggjand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weai 
**  and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
_ _ been  equaled  by  watches  costing  flve  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

TO  CLUBS. — Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

iW'  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them  to  be 
Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that  we 
employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are  false. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


UNRIVAIiEB. 

Nothing  that  has  ever  been  known  or  heard  of  as  a 
tonic  adds  so  much  to  the  resistant  power  of  the  hu- 
man system,  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to 
health,  as 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

If  yon  would  escape  thtf  intermittent  fevers,  fits  of 
indigestion,  bilious  attacks,  and  bowel  complaints,  of 
which  cold  and  damp  are  the  frequent  causes,  use  the 
BITTERS  as  a PROTECTIVE  MEDICINE.  This  is 
the  wisest  course ; but,  if  already  an  invalid,  try  the 
preparation  as  a RESTORATIVE.  In  either  case  full 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  its  efficacy. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  causes  of  its  success. 
It  is  the  only  stomachic  and  alterative  in  which  are 
combined  the  grand  requisites  of  a mild,  pure,  and  un- 
vitiated vegetable  stimulant,  with  the  finest  selection 
of  tonic,  anti-bilious,  anti-scorbntic,  aperient,  and  de- 
purative  herbs,  plants,  roots,  and  barks  that  have  ever 
been  intermixed  in  a medicinal  preparation. 

The  Bitters  have  this  distinctive  quality,  which  is 
not  shared,  it  is  believed,  by  any  tonic,  tincture,  or 
extract  in  the  world:  it  does  not  excite  the  pnlse, 
though  it  infuses  a wonderful  degree  of  vigor  into  the 
nervous  system,  and  strengthens  and  sustains  the 
whole  physical  organization. 

California  and  Australia  have  emphatically  endorsed 
it  as  the  MINER'S  MEDICINE  par  excellence,  and  in 
Spanish  America,  and  all  the  tropical  climate,  it  is 
considered  the  only  reliable  antidote  to  epidemic  fe- 


Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters, 

backed  by  many  of  the  most  influential  physicians 
throughout  the  country,  should  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  it  is  worthy  the  confidence  and  appro- 
bation of  nil. 


- for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 

Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns : no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions ; no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  burn,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  LIFE  of  GEN.  U.  S,  GRANT,  by  Hon.  Hen- 
ry C.  Deming.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  issued  under 
the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  Grant  himself.  The 
author  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  and  eloquent  orators  in  tlie  country.  Agents 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
Biographies  ever  published  in  America,  and  will  meet 
with  a ready  sale.  For  particulars,  address  S.  S. 
SCRANTON  & CO.,  126  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Piano,  Organ,  and  Vocal  Music, 

BY 

MRS.  PAIGE’S  NEW  METHOD. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  qualified  to  teach  this  new 
method,  and  positions  are  secured  for  teachers  who 
have  been  fitted  at  our  Studio. 

Pupils  can  fit  by  correspondence,  after  remaining 
with  us  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  able  and  experienced  teachers,  we 
are  prepared  to  give  our  patrons  all  needed  attention. 
Adult  and  juvenile  classes  will  be  formed  at  our 
rooms,  for  the  piano,  organ,  and  vocal  mnsic,  by  the 
quarter  or  by  the  year.  Agents  wanted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  form  classes  for  this  new  system. 
No  one  is  authorized  to  teach  this  method  except  by 
permission  from  Mrs.  Paige,  who  is  the  inventor  anil 
sole  proprietor.  References  given  on  application. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  B.  PAIGE,  240  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Rooms  9 and  4.  Circulars  can  be  obtained  at  Music 
Stores  generally. 


L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston, 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

We  are  agents  for  over  ONE  HUNDRED  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Manufacturers,  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  the  whole  country  with  DRY  and  FANCY 
GOODS,  SrLKS,  SHAWLS,  JEWELRY,  SILVER- 
WARE, FURNITURE,  PIANOS,  SEWING  MA- 
CHINES, &c.,  &c.,  at  the  uniform  price  of 

One  Dollar  for  Each  Article, 

Send  your  clubs  of  10  and  upward  for  descriptive 
checks,  showing  what  article  can  be  obtained  for  One 
Dollar,  with  Ten  Cents  for  each  check. 

CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $400  sent  free  of  charge 
to  agents  sending  clubs. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 

CUSHMAN  & CO, 

10  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Watches  Superseded.  The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  and  Compass,  in  handsome  case,  with  glass 
shade,  steel  and  metal  works,  white  enameled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted 
to  denote  correct  time  and  keep  in  order  for  two  years 


“GENERAL  GRANT’S  THE  WAN.” 


pcipular  I ~ 

Cruel  War  is  Over,”  &c,  &c.  Price  36  cents,  mailed. 
WM.  A.  POND  & CO,  547  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  • 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company 


.rge  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
fifty  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fiiie- 


-n.  is  forming.  For  Circular  with  full  particulars, 
address,  with  stamp,.  Phrenological  JoubnalvN.  Y. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


In  addition  to  these  lm  . 

invoices  of  the  finest  quality | 

ness  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices 

OOLONG  (black),  50c,  60c,  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c,  60c,  70c,  SOc,  90c,  best  $1  tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  SOc,  60c,  70c,  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  # tb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  SOc,  60c,  70c,  80c,  90,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  $ It). 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c,  00c,  70c,  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ tb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  y lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c,  25c.,  30c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  Freuch  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  SOc.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  svstem  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  iu  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a clnb.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  now  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kiuds,  and  amounts  plaiuiy 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  he  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
cinb  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  clnb.  Or.  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we’  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B. — All  villages  and  towns  where  a laTge  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directlv  to  “ The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Close  of  Vol.  XXXVI. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  cf 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine 

MAY,  1868. 

Contents  : 

AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 

By  E.  G.  Squish. 

Illustrations.— Indians  celebrating  the  Chuno 
or  Potato  Festival,  Tiahuanaco.— Plan  of  Part  of 
Ruins  of  Tiahnanaco.— The  American  Stonehenge. 
— Outer  Terrace  Walls  of  “Fortress”  and  Scattered 
Blocks  of  Stone.— Lesser  Monolithic  Doorway.— 
Gateway  at  Cemetery,  Front  View.— Gateway  at 
Cemetery,  Rear  View.— Symbolical  Slab.— Front 
View  of  Great  Monolithic  GatewavgAulptured 


avJgkulpiured 
dflRat  Mono- 
nacoPColnmns 


- -Head  of  Statue  at  TiahuanaciL— ....... 

and  Figures  in  Stone  in  Tiahuanaco.— Head-Dress 
oi  Indian  Female  Dancers. — Cattle  feeding  on 
Lake  Weed,  Lake  Titicaca.— Totora  Bridge  over 
the  Outlet  of  Lake  Titicaca. — Grand  Entry  into 
the  Pueblo  of  El  Desaguadero.— A Dinner  Com- 
pliment in  Yunguyo. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

CRADLE  LANDS. 

Illustrations.—  Philae.— Reading  the  Koran.— 

Mohammedan  Grave.— Denderah.—  Bethlehem 

Plan  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.— The 
Holy  Sepulchre.— Tomb  of  Rebecca  at  Hebron. — 
Silk  Banners  leaning  against  Leah’s  Tomb  at  He- 
bron.— Crusaders'  Arms  of  Jerusalem.— Emmaus. 
—Nazareth.— Carmel. 

VOYAGE  ALONE  IN  THE  ROB  ROY. 

Illustrations.— Watch  on  Deck.— Cooking  on 
the  Rob  Roy.— Route  of  the  Rob  Roy.— Entering 
the  Port.— Cabin  of  the  Rob  Roy.— A Literary 
“Lift."— “ Haul  Taut!” — The  Inscrutable  Tooth- 
Brush.— A Sunday  Ride. — The  Flying  Jib.— Canoe 
Chase  on  the  Seine.— “It  was  quite  Successful, 
and  I fell  into  the  Water.”— Bed  of  the  Sea.— 
The  Nonpareil.— Beachy  Head  Ghost.— Sports  at 
Cowes.— Paddle  and  Parasol The  Empress  Bath- 

ing at  Biarritz — The  Gift  to  Boys. 

UNCLE  GEORGE. 

NAZARETH  PITCHER. 

WHITSUNTIDE. 

FAITH  AND  FALLIBILITY. 

THE  CRABBE  FAMILY. 

ABOUT  TREES. 

A VILLAGE  LIBRARY. 

TIIE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM:  A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
Illustrations.—  Half  Joy,  half  Sorrow.— Com- 
ing.—Brother  and  Sister.— The  Doctor’s  Visions. 

DRAWING  BUREAU  RATIONS. 

AT  TWILIGHT. 

FROM  DERBY  TO  DISRAELI. 

Illustrations.— Earl  Derby.— Lord  Stanley.— 
Benjamin  Disraeli. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 

Woman's  Kingdom:  a Lore  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mui.ook 

Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,’’  <fcc. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Few  York 

Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popnlnr  taste,  furnishing  a 

pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  air.— 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  18CS  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone ,”  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  Ac. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — Forth  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 


The  Bazar,  as  an  Intelligent  critic  npon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Suhsoribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  State- 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

iii  ordering  the  Maqazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  4he 
old  and  the  new-one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pavable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$126 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. ~ $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
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o CUFFS. 

TOBeHad  Everywhere. 


ENsive  selEC' 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt's  Lion  Cofkke."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States"  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  aud  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory.) 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  04,  65,  60,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


NO  EXCUSE  for  BEING  DIRTY 


When  SOAP  can  be  made  for  Two  Cents  a Pound,  and 
as  easy  as  cooking  a beefsteak.  One  Can  of  GEO.  F. 
GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH 
will  make  from  Twelve  to  Fifteen  Pounds  of  best 
White  Hard  Soap,  fit  for  washing  fine  goods  as  well 
as  coarse  stuffs.  It  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric. 

OFFICE,  62  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St,  New  York. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Curtain  Materials,  Linens,  Upholstery 
Goods,  and  Window  Shades. 

686  BROADWAY,  New  York  ; 

719  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


STARTLING.  THE  HARDEST  KNOT  UNTIED 
IN  ONE  SECOND.  The  mystery  learned  in 
three  minutes.  Full  explanations,  with  sample  hemp- 
en knot,  sent  for  50c.  Path.  Howard,  Box  775,  Albany. 


ASK  FOR  A WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 
ALWAYS  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


imii: 

broidery  and  Nee- 

dle-work  in  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


NEW  SONG. 


Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Champagne  Charlie,  30c.  Galop 40c. 

Grand  Duohksse  Valse,  40c.  Sabre  Galop  . . 36c. 
Sword  of  my  Father  (Song  from  “Duchesse”)  . 40c. 
Wiener  Bon  Bons, Waltzes,  Strauss,  Music  mailed  40c. 
FREDERICK  BLUME,  1125  Broadway, 

2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retaU  price ; can  be  paid  for 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


Thomson’s  Patent  “Glove-Fitting” 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf 'rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
near  Nassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  IDEA  FISHING. 

Fred’s  Mamma  comes  home  to  find  him  amusing  his  Cousin,  who  has  come  to  spend  the  day, 
by  catching  the  fish  in  the  new  Aquarium. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and 
Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  New  York, 

from  its  establishment,  March  16,  1802,  to  the  Army 
Reorganization  of  1866-67.  By  Major-General  George 
W.  Cullum,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  2 vols., 
8vo,  Cloth.  Published  by  subscription. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway. 
*.*  New  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Books,  issued  April 
1st,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

A NEW  KNIFE 


Is  the  MOST  POPULAR  CORSET  ever  in- 
troduced into  the  American  market. 

THOMSON’S 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  am,  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market. 

Referring  to  the  above  advertisement,  we  desire  to 
commend  the  use  of  the  “ NEW  KNIFE.”  It  is  all 
the  Patentees  claim  for  it,  and  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Prices:  Table,  $12;  Dessert,  $10  per  dozen.  We  will 
send  one  dozen  to  any  address,  payable  on  delivery, 
with  express  charges. 

SOLI)  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  &c., 

479  Broadway,  Four  Doors  below  Broome  Street. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 
After  May  1st,  285  Broadway. 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


,ND  STAMPS  by  Mail.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  E.  S.  ZEVELY,  Cumberland,  Md. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


NEW  50c.  SIZE. 


PARIS,  1867.  . cheap,  Useful, 

WATCHES" 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es arc  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  aud  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  euloginms  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  eveu  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pins  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  aeconnt  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  liuntiug- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A ftill  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  bv  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  monev  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGtENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


For  Moths.  Cheap,  Reliable,  Durable,  Fragrant. 
Every  druggist  sells  it.  THEOD.  S.  HARRIS,  Boston. 


“CHERRIES!” 

“CHERRIES!” 

“CHERRIES!” 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 

(JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

Of  This  is  the  finest  Fruit  Painting  ever  offered  to  the 
Million  at  a price  within  their  mea  ns. 

Size,  13x18 Price,  $7  50. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  after  an  Oil  Painting  by 
M iss  V.  Granberry.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  women 
of  America  have  sent  us  autograph  letters  eulogizing 
this  piece.  Read  them  in  Prang's  Art  Journal,  No.  2. 
Sena  for  it.  It  is  mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  BOSTON. 

*t*  Prang’s  Ghromos  arf.  Sold  at  all  Art  Storks. 


Is  the  CHEAPEST,  LIGHTEST,  and  MOST  DURA- 
BLE COVERED  SKIRT  ever  made,  and  the  only  one 
which,  when  soiled,  can  be  washed  without  injury 
without  removing  the  springs. 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  & CO.. 

391  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

Upham’s  Fresh  Meat  Cure  for  Consumption  and 
Bronchial  Affections,  is  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  Physicians  all  over  the  country,  and  is  performing 
more  cures  than  all  other  remedies  combined.  A trial 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical.  $1  a bottle  ; six  for 
$5.  Sent  by  Express.  Circulars  free.  Sold  by  S.  C. 
UniAM,  25  South  Eighth  St.,  Pliilada.,  and  all  Druggists. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


BARAKATENIA.  $18  Per  Day.  Agents  Employ- 
ed on  Salary  or  Commission.  Conditions  of 
Agency  sent  Free.  P.  N.  COE,  Haverhill,  Mass.  For 
Samples,  free,  that  sell  for  $1,  send  three  stamps. 


A Fire-Engine  for  Every  Household, 

And  Garden  Syringe  and  Engine  in  one,  for  $5  00. 
No  other  equals  it  for  applying  liquids  to  plants,  trees, 
or  field  crops,  for  destroying  insects.  Various  sizes— 
improved  styles.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circulars  to 

N.  E.  P.  PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


AMES’S  BANKRUPT  LAW. 


RETAIL:  Corner  of  Union  Square  and  Broadway. 
Also,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL:  387  Broadway, 
New  York. 


TIIE  BANKRUPT  LAW  or  the  UNITED  STATES. 
1867.  With  Notes  and  a Collection  of  American  and 
English  Decisions  upon  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  ihe  Law  of  Bankruptcy.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
the  Lawyer  and  Merchant.  By  Edwin  J ameb,  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  and  one  of  the  Framers  of  the  recent 
English  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act.  With  copious 
Indexes,  aud  an  Appendix  containing  the  General 
Orders  and  Forms  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges, 
$4  00 ; Sheep,  $5  00. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


STARR  & MARCUS 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  und  in  cleansing  and  hcaliug 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  aud 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


STIMPSON'S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


Tiie  automatic  clothes  washer 

AND  BOILER 

Dispenses  with  labor  aud  wear  of  clothes.  Thousands 
are  usiug  it.  Will  fit  any  Stove  or  RaDge.  No.  8, 
medium  size,  $10.  Sent  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of 
price.  Good  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  AND 
BOILER  CO.,  19  CorUandt  Street,  New  York. 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength , well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
(Md  Pen.  Oue  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  AS, Barnes  <£  Co.,  Ill  and  113 William St.,N.Y. 
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THE  ERIE  RAILROAD  DISASTER. 

Another  broken  rail  and  fifty  more  broken 
bodies  ; another  insecure  stove,  another  burned 
car,  and  half  u score  of  charred  remains ! The 
disaster  of  April  15  on  the  Erie  railroad  proves 
to  be  only  less  horrible  than  that  at  Angola. 

The  particulars  of  the  horrible  affair  show  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  fast  running  of  the  train  to 
make  up  lost  time.  The  train  was  the  Buffalo 
express,  due  in  New  York  at  an  early  hour  of.  the 
morning,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
forty  minutes  behind  time.  It  was  running  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
and  in  going  around  a sharp  curve  at  Carr’s 
Point  the  four  cars  at  the  rear  were  thrown  from 
the  track  and  down  an  embankment  of  100  feet 
iiito  a stream  below.  The  curve  runs  along  the 
edge  of  a blutf,  the  slope  of  which  is  marked  by 
jagged  rocks.  The  first  car  which  went  over  the 
embankment  appears  to  have  plunged  headlong 
from  the  road-bed  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and 
to  have  been  crushed  with  its  living  freight  in  the 
fall.  The  others  rolled  down  the  hill  and  the 
debris  was  scattered  down  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
The  third  car  plunged  into  the  creek,  and  the 
fourth  was  entirely  consumed,  many  of  its  wound- 
ed inmates  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  total 
number  known  to  be  killed  reaches  twenty-six, 
but  it  is  believed  that  others  have  been  burned 
to  death.  The  wounded  number  sixty-three,  and 
many  of  them  are  so  badly  injured  that  they  can 
hardly  survive. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent is  the  same  as  that  which  led  to  the  Angola 
disaster — the  breaking  of  a defective  rail.  The 
engineer  of  the  train  deposes  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaster. 

Our  eugraving  on  the  first  page  represents  the 
scene  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  ac- 
cident and  while  the  car  was  yet  burning. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  LAW. 

THE  counsel  for  the  President  occupied  two 
weeks  in  offering  testimony.  But  the 
moral  evidence  was  already  in.  For  three 
years  the  country  has  had  the  Executive  in  full 
view,  and  we  presume  no  one  who  seriously 
wishes  that  the  legitimate  results  of  the  war 
shall  be  secured,  has  supposed  that  such  a re- 
sult would  be  possible  while  a man  who  is  dog- 
gedly bent  upon  committing  the  political  power 
in  the  late  rebel  States  exclusively  to  the  late 
rebels  is  in  the  Executive  chair.  Yet  he  ingen- 
iously avoided  committing  the  technical  overt 
act  which  would  bring  him  by  the  letter  as  well 
as  by  the  spirit  wholly  within  the  constitutional 
conditions  of  impeachment.  Consequently  the 
country,  willing  to  impeach,  did  not  demand 
impeachment.  It  was  felt  to  be  better  to  en- 
dure to  the  end  of  his  term,  and  then  replace 
him  by  a loyal,  intelligent  Magistrate,  who 
would  co-operate  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  instead  of  thwarting  them  upon  ev- 
ery opportunity.  But,  as  often  happens  to  men 
in  his  position,  the  President’s  cunning  sophis- 
ticated and  betrayed  him.  He  deliberately  vio- 
lated the  law.  Instantly  public  opinion  assented 
to  the  constitutional  remedy.  The  dominant 
party  in  Congress,  which  in  December  had  em- 
phatically refused  to  impeach,  in  February 
promptly  and  unanimously  presented  articles 
of  impeachment. 

The  public  interest  in  the  trial  has  been  un- 
flagging. Its  daily  progress  has  been  most  care- 
fully studied,  and  its  significance  can  not  be 
overestimated.  That  amidst  the  profound  agi- 
tations, acrimonies,  and  party  heats  that  neces- 
sarily follow  a civil  war,  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation  can  be  tranquilly  tried  with  per- 
fect assent  upon  his  part,  and  with  entire  con- 
formity to  the  fundamental  law,  is  the  most 
signal  illustration  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
There  is  nothing  that  would  so  mark  the  actual 
gain  of  political  society  in  the  perfect  suprem- 
acy of  law,  and  nothing,  consequently,  that 
would  so  essentially  weaken  every  government 
resting  upon  privilege  and  force  as,  after  trial 
and  conviction,  the  peaceable  deposition  of  the 
President  and  the  quiet  progress  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  then  appear  that  whether 
the  head  of  the  Government  be  assassinated  or 
legally  removed,  the  political  structure  does  not 
rest  upon  a person,  but  upon  all  the  people,  and 
that  tlie  system  is  not  even  jarred  by  any  per- 
sonal fortune. 

The  President’s  defense  lias  been  wholly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Stanuery,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  with  n decorum  and  dignity  equal 
to  their  ability  and  befitting  the  gravity  of  the 
cause.  The  case  for  the  Managers  has  been 
mainly  intrusted  to  Generul  Butler,  liis  skill, 
coolness,  promptitude,  and  knowledge  have  been 
conspicuous;  but,  unhappily,  his  want  of  tact 
and  courtesy  and  his  peculiar  training  in  the 
courts  have  been  not  less  so.  Inevitable  as  we 
believe  the  result  of  the  trial  to  be,  we  can  not 
but  think  it  has  been  often  harmed  both  by  the 
manner  of  General  Butler  and  by  the  method 
of  conducting  their  case  adopted  by  the  Man- 
agers. It  was  desirable,  within  proper  limits, 
to  allow  testimony,  in  so  exceptional  a case  and 
before  so  exceptional  a tribunal,  to  take  a wide 
range,  and  it  was  therefore  a mistake  to  contest 
every  point  with  the  pertinacity  of  a criminal 
lawyer  in  a do^j^lj  Itijigfc  C'%y  Senate,  how- 
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ever,  wisely  resolved  not  to  make  any  stringent 
rule  upon  the  subject,  deciding  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  settle  each  question  of  admissibility  as  it 
arose. 

The  effort  of  the  defense  was  to  prove  that 
the  President  acted  under  competent  advice, 
and  that  liis  design  was  simply  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  contest  upon  the  admission  of  the 
testimony  of  General  Sherman  and  of  the  Cab- 
inet. The  President’s  counsel  evidently  hoped 
to  show  that  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  were 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stanton  should  be  removed 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent acted  only  after  consultation  with  the  Cab- 
inet and  for  the  highest  public  welfare.  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  evidence  was  at  last  admitted. 
But,  of  course,  whatever  the  General  might  have 
testified  that  the  President  declared,  the  decla- 
ration itself  could  not  be  of  the  least  importance. 
On  the  22d  of  February  the  President  removed 
the  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  1st  and  the  31st 
of  January  lie  told  General  Sherman  that  he 
wanted  to  remove  the  Secretary  merely  to  bring 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  Very  well ; we  are 
then  obliged  by  the  President’s  antecedents  and 
character  to  ask  whether  his  word  upon  such  a 
point  must  necessarily  be  trusted ; whether  we 
believe  his  sole  object  was  what  he  declared  it 
to  he ; whether  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Par- 
sons, for  instance,  or,  in  fact,  his  whole  career, 
does  not  reveal  an  animus  which  forbids  tlie 
theory  that  he  was  merely  an  honest  magistrate 
troubled  about  the  validity  of  a law.  Or,  again, 
supposing  that  lie  wished  to  thrust  Secretary 
Stanton  out  and  an  agent  of  liis  own  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition  to  the  law's, 
would  lie  be  likely  to  announce  it  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General ? Would  he  not,  of  course,  de- 
clare that  liis  purpose  was  as  pure  as  purity  ? 

During  the  discussion  upon  admitting  this 
evidence  Mr.  Evarts  made  a very  remarkable 
observation ! He  said  that  he  hoped  the  case 
was  not  to  turn  upon  “the  mere  formal  tech- 
nical infraction  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act. 
In  other  words,  he  hoped  that  the  President 
was  not  impeached  for  violating  a law-,  and  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  defense  hoped  to  prove 
that  the  President  had  done  nothing  against 
the  public  welfare  with  had  motives  and  im- 
proper purposes.  This  is  a very  remarkable 
observation,  because  it  assumes  that  it  would 
not  be  impeachable  for  the  President  formally 
and  technically  to  violate  a law  unless  his  mo- 
tives could  be  proved  to  be  bad.  From  such 
an  opinion  we  w holly  dissent.  Indeed  the  es- 
sential point  of  the  trial  is  just  here.  We  have 
often  stated  it,  and  it  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  If  the  President,  after  having 
constitutionally  objected  to  a law  which  has 
been  constitutionally  passed  over  his  veto,  still 
continues  to  urge  that  veto  and  makes  it  opera- 
tive by  fonnally  and  technically  violating  the 
law,  under  whatever  plea  and  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, he  usurps  a function  which  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  assign  to  him,  and  which  wholly 
supersedes  tlie  express  Constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  to  nullify  his  veto,  and  he  conse- 
quently changes  the  form  of  the  government. 

That  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  this  case. 
For  if  the  violation  of  one  law  may  be  justified, 
if  “ the  mere  formal,  technical  infraction  of  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Act”  is  of  no  consequence, 
provided  the  Executive  pleads  a Constitutional 
doubt,  then  his  plea  of  a Constitutional  doubt 
must  equally  justify  him  in  a formal  and  tech- 
nical infraction  of  every  other  act  and  of  every 
law  upon  the  Statute-Book.  Such  an  argument 
excuses  him  from  obeyiug  any  law  until  he  has 
chosen  to  bring  the  question  of  its  validity  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  chosen  to  decide.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  there  are  some  law's  that  can  he 
tested  in  no  other  way.  For  it  is  better  that 
some  laws  should  not  be  tested  than  that  the 
President  should  be  permitted  to  decide  what 
law's  he  may  violate  under  plea  of  testing  them. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  offer  to  show  that  there 
was  no  bad  motive.  A Dictator  may  have  no 
bad  motive ; hut  the  President,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  can  not  be  suffered  to  become 
Dictator.  If  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  a 
law,  it  was  binding  upon  the  President  with  all 
other  laws.  If  Mr.  Stanton  stood  within  the 
terms  of  the  law  and  the  President  removed 
him  without  consulting  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent is  guilty  of  deliberately  violating  the  law. 
If  this  shall  be  established  by  the  Managers — 
and  it  seems  to  us  as  plain  as  any  proposition 
can  be — and  the  President  be  acquitted  by  the 
Senate,  its  decision  will  confirm  him  as  Dicta- 
tor. 

The  elaborate  effort  of  the  defense  to  show 
purity  of  motive  seems  to  us  useless.  The  Sen- 
ate did  wisely  in  admitting  a reasonable  num- 
ber of  declarations  of  the  President  that  he  had 
nothing  but  the  noblest  purposes  in  view,  for 
really  there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Stanton  is  not  within  the  law. 
We  are  glad  to  know'  all  that  we  can  of  the 
President’s  communications  to  men  like  Gener- 
al Sherman,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  his  ora- 
tions to  correspondents  with  note-book  in  hand. 
We  know'  that  the  Cabinet  thought  the  law  un- 
constitutional. His  counsel  with  the  utmost 
ability  will  present  his  case.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Senate  is  as  candid  and  upright  a tribunal  as 
any  impeached  officer  could  desire.  Its  con- 


duct from  the  beginning  shows  that  it  means 
to  do  justice.  But  we  shall  await  with  curious 
interest  the  argument  that  shall  attempt  to 
prove  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  and  with  his  notorious 
sympathies,  associations,  and  hopes,  may  at  his 
pleasure  formally  and  technically  violate  the 
laws. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
rOLITICAL  FUTURE. 

The  Independent , which  has  long  been  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  has  in- 
sisted upon  his  being  the  candidate  of  the  lie- 
publican  party,  now  “recalls  its  nomination.” 
The  Tribune , also,  which  has  warmly  supported 
Mr.  Chase,  now  speaks  as  if  General  Grant 
w'erc  already  virtually  the  candidate.  It  may 
he  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  nomination  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  which  we  suppose  that  he 
and  many  of  the  leading  Republican  managers 
ten  months  ago  considered  to  be  certain,  is  now 
formally  abandoned.  Of  this  we  can  not  be 
sorry.  With  all  our  admiration  of  the  ability 
qiid  political  consistency  of  Mr.  Chase  we  have 
always  felt  that  his  successful  candidacy  was 
not  desirable  because  of  the  lamentable  prece- 
dent, and  also  of  party  considerations  not  now 
necessary  to  describe.  When  Mr.  Chase  as- 
cended the  Supreme  Bench,  he  should  have  left 
political  aspirations  behind  him.  That  he  did 
not  do  so  alienated  the  sympathy  of  very  many 
of  his  sincerest  friends  w ho  knew  that  the  real 
interests  of  the  country  required  his  presence 
in  the  Court  quite  as  much  as  in  the  White 
House.  The  Supreme  Court  w'as  prostituted 
during  the  supremacy  of  slavery  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  basest  partisan  purpose.  The 
Dred  Scott  opinion,  which  was  not  properly 
speaking  a judgment  of  the  Court,  w as  all  the 
baser  from  that  very  fact.  It  was  an  effort  to 
smirch  the  purity  of  the  ermine  which  served 
to  show  that  the  profound  national  demoraliza- 
tion had  reached  even  the  Judiciary.  Mr. 
Chase’s  succession  to  Mr.  Taney  marked  of 
itself  a new  and  better  day.  Nothing  has  ob- 
scured the  brightness  of  tlie  promise  but  the 
known  desire  of  the  Chief  Justice  for  the  Presi- 
dency. That,  we  suppose,  is  now  at  rest ; and 
a career  quite  as  illustrious  as  that  of  President 
lies  before  him  if  he  chooses  to  embrace  it. 

We  say  suppose,  for  the  Indej>endent  in  recall- 
ing its  nomination  says,  “ the  fact  is  now  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Chase  no  longer  links  his  politic- 
al future  with  the  Republican  party.”  This 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Chief  Justice  still  cher- 
ishes political  hopes ; and  if  he  has  separated 
himself  from  the  Republican  party  it  w'ould 
seem  that  he  can  expect  to  fulfill  those  hopes 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  Democrats.  But  if,  as 
the  Independent  says,  Mr.  Chase  is  still  faithful 
to  his  principles  of  equal  rights  he  can  certainly 
not  look  for  promotion  to  a party  which  derides 
and  tramples  upon  them.  Either,  therefore,  he 
has  no  political  hopes,  or  he  expects  to  gratify 
them  in  a new  party.  The  rumors  that  the 
Chief  Justice  could  be  a Democratic  candidate 
we  have  treated  with  the  good-natured  con- 
tempt they  deserye.  The  party  whose  really 
strongest  candidate  is  Mr.  Pendleton,  a repu- 
diating secessionist,  could  hardly  adopt  Mr. 
Chase  as  a compromise. 

But  the  remark  of  tlie  Independent  has  more 
than  a mere  personal  interest.  If  the  Independ- 
ent is  not  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Chase,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  ablest  and  most  consistent  of  Re- 
publicans, really  no  longer  links  liis  future  with 
that  party,  it  must  be  because  lie  believes  its 
principles  or  its  policy  are  unequal  to  the  situa- 
tion. But  its  principles  are  peculiarly  his  prin- 
ciples; those  which  the  Independent  specifies. 
And  its  policy  grows  naturally  out  of  them.  It 
is  a policy  of  equal  suffrage,  and  nobody  has 
more  strenuously  urged  it  than  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Certainly  lie  can  not  suppose  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  be  equal  to  the  emergency,  be- 
cause its  principles  are  confessedly  hateful  to 
him,  and  its  policy  is  the  legitimate  growth  of 
such  principles.  There  remains  only  the  sup- 
position that  some  new  party  is  to  arise  with 
principles  and  policy  sufficient  to  the  situation. 
But  nobody  would  accuse  Mr.  Chase  of  sup- 
posing that  either  of  the  two  great  and  only 
parties  of  the  country  would  disband  upon  the 
eve  of  a Presidential  election. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  then,  by  the 
Independent's  article,  that  if  the  Chief  Justice, 
as  it  implies,  still  cherishes  political  aspirations, 
and  has  separated  his  future  from  that  of  the 
Republican  party,  it  is  not  because  he  prefers 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  other  party  or 
disapproves  those  of  his  late  associates,  but 
either  because  he  fears  that  certain  prominent 
Republican  leaders  will  defeat  the  Republican 
policy,  or  because  of  a mere  personal  disap- 
pointment. Either  of  these  conclusions  is  dis- 
agreeable for  any  friend  of  Mr.  Chase.  It  can 
not  be  supposed  that  he  does  not  know  that  his 
withdrawal  from  a party  whose  principles  and 
purposes  he  approves,  because  of  dislike  or  dis- 
trust of  certain  leaders,  is  a virtual  betrayal  of 
the  cause ; while  his  desertion  of  a party  lie  ap- 
proves because  it  will  not  nominate  him  foT 
President,  is  a stain  that  would  cling  to  his 
name  forever. 

We  prefer  to  believe  that  the  Independent 


misapprehends  the  Chief  Justice,  and  conse- 
quently, without  the  least  ill-intention,  misrep- 
resents him.  The  position  in  which  it  places 
him  is  intolerable  for  any  honorable  statesman. 
Less  than  a year  ago  the  Republican  policy  was 
declared,  and  Mr.  Chase  and  many  of  the  most 
ardent  Republicans  anticipated  his  nomination 
by  the  party.  Nothing  essential  has  meanwhile 
changed  except  the  probability  of  the  Chief 
J ustice’s  nomination ; yet  the  Independent  thinks 
he  has  separated  himself  from  the  party.  We 
say  that  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  Inde- 
pendent's statement  is  so  discreditable  to  a 
statesman  whom  we  have  always  sincerely  hon- 
ored, that  we  prefer  to  believe  it  mistaken  until 
it  gives  us  something  more  than  a general  as- 
sertion. 


IRISH  CHURCH  REFORM. 

It  is  evident  that  the  British  Parliament  has 
determined  to  abolish  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  resolution 
is  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  instinctive  British  good  sense.  It  is 
also  remarkable  as  being  one  of  those  positive 
and  radical  measures  to  which  British  legisla- 
tion is,  we  might  almost  say,  upon  principle, 
averse.  And  it  shows,  therefore,  how  profound- 
ly impressed  Parliament  is  with  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  vigorous  reform  in  Ireland. 
Even  Mr.  Lowe,  the  champion  of  middle-class 
conservatism  in  England,  raises  his  voice  from 
the  cavernous  depths  of  Adullam,  and  declares 
that  the  foundations  of  the  Irish  (English) 
Church  are  rotten;  and  that  the  living  Church 
of  England  is  tied  to  the  dead  Church  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  founded,  he  says,  upon  injustice ; 
it  is  barren ; “ cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it 
the  ground  ?”  The  London  Times , whose  prin- 
ciple is  the  voice  of  the  majority,  calls  the 
Irish  Church  the  cancer  of  the  empire.  Its 
abolition  as  a state  establishment  it  hails  as  the 
dawn  of  a new  day  for  the  empire ; and  this 
amusingly  ardent  accessory  after  the  fact  ex- 
claims with  edifying  unction:  “The  wrongs 
of  ages  are  to  he  ended,  and  right  done  amidst 
the  acclamation  of  the  nation.  This  must  guar 
antee  peace.”  Unquestionably,  if  the  wrong* 
are  to  be  ended. 

But  the  argument  for  the  abolition  is  nc 
plainer  now  than  it  always  has  been.  The  de- 
light with  which  tlie  reform  of  the  system  ii 
hailed  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  per- 
versity with  which  it  has  been  maintained.  Ic 
was  one  of  those  self-evident  follies  of  admin- 
istration which  perpetually  aefluse  human  sa- 
gacity. If  any  thing  is  known  it  is  that  en- 
thusiasm for  their  church  is  deepest  among 
an  ignorant  people  of  a passionate  tempera- 
ment; and  that  nothing  among  such  a people 
so  intensifies  this  enthusiasm  as  to  he  at  once 
conquered  and  to  see  their  religious  faith  de- 
spised by  the  conqueror.  The  dream  of  po- 
litical union  under  such  circumstances  might 
be  expected  in  Bedlam  but  not  at  St.  Stephens. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  situation  of  Ireland  while 
England  has  been  impatient  and  indignant,  al- 
ternately wonder-struck  and  horror-struck  by 
Irish  disloyalty.  And  the  church  question  has 
been  but  one  of  the  Irish  perplexities. 

In  Ireland,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  out  of 
one  hundred  of  the  population,  seventy-eight 
are  Roman  Catholics,  nine  are  Presbyterians, 
and  twelve  belong  to  the  Irish  Protestant 
Church  Establishment.  The  Protestant  bish- 
opric of  Limerick,  for  instance,  has  a popula- 
tion of  394,562,  of  which  only  II,  122  belong  to 
the  Established  Church.  For  his  care  of  this 
portion  of  the  population  the  bishop  receives 
A) 4 000,  and  his  clergy  £12,000  more.  But  the 
383,440  persons  are  wholly  ignored  by  him  and 
his  clergy.  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  chiefs 
in  Ireland.  One  is  Archbishop  Trench,  of 
the  Established  English  Church,  who  is  the 
spiritual  head  of  twelve  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  population ; the  other  is  Cardinal  Cul- 
len, who  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  and 
the  spiritual  head  of  seventy-eight  out  of  the 
hundred.  Archbishop  Trench  ranks  above  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  kingdom ; Cardinal  Cullen  has 
no  state  status  whatever.  Archbishop  Trench 
receives  £6569  a year  from  the  state;  Cardi- 
nal Cullen  does  not  receive  a penny.  The 
clergy  of  the  Archbishop  are  recognized  as  of 
good  society;  those  of  the  Cardinal  are  regard- 
ed as  “ idolatrous  priests.”  The  social  barrier 
is  thus  added  to  the  religious. 

While  this  w’as  and  is  the  incredible  absurd- 
ity of  the  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Ireland— 
namely,  the  whole  body  of  the  native  people 
passionately  attached  to  what  they  consider 
their  precious,  persecuted  church,  while  the 
church  of  the  stranger  is  fondled  and  support- 
ed by  the  Government — the  tone  of  the  Prot- 
estant authorities  has  been  taunting  and  ex- 
asperating. Mr.  James  Godkin,  a very  intel- 
ligent and  sensible  writer  upon  these  subjects 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  to  whom  we  have 
been  before  indebted,  quotes  from  the  charge 
of  the  English  Bishop  of  Ivilmore  in  Ireland, 
who,  as  he  says,  kicks  the  Irish  by  remarking 
“ that  it  was  a righteous  judgment  of  God  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  whose  proper- 
ty was  confiscated,  should,  like  the  unfaithfol 
branch  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  ‘crouch  for  a 
iBp^eljqf  And  aguiu:  “Should  the 
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British  Parliament  consent  to  degrade  the 
weaker  sister  church  in  Ireland  to  a level 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a recognized 
teacher  of  tire  people,  it  will  spit  in  the  face 
of  the  English  Church,  who  must  share  in  the 
degradation  which  the  other  sutlers.” 

That  any  sensible  Englishman  should  have 
supposed  such  a preposterous  situation  could 
continue  without  an  almost  hopeless  alienation 
seems  inconceivable.  Mr.  Gladstone  proper- 
ly describes  it  when  he  says:  “The  situation 
of  Ireland  is  this : you  have  had  the  guarantees 
of  personal  liberty  suspended  for  three  years, 
and  the  country  is  in  possession  of  an  enemy 
and  a police  force  organized  as  an  army.  That 
is  a state  of  things  in  which  the  power  of  this 
country  keeps  down  the  elements  of  disaffec- 
tion, sedition,  and  disloyalty  in  Ireland.  Is 
that  a condition  in  which  it  is  safe  for  this 
country  to  continue?”  But  it  has  continued 
until  Ireland  is  in  sentiment  more  than  ever  a 
foreign  and  hostile  nation.  The  effort  at  recon- 
ciliation begins  tardily,  but  with  apparent  heart- 
iness. Yet  it  is  but  a beginning.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  both  agree,  the 
chief  concern  of  England  for  many  a day  must 
be  Ireland. 


THE  ERIE  RAILWAY  MASSACRE. 

Tiie  Erie  Railway  Company  is  morally  guilty 
of  the  late  frightful  massacre  upon  that  road. 
We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  The  train  was 
running  at  extraordinary  speed  upon  what  is  nat- 
urally the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  roud,  a 
shelf  upon  the  side  of  a precipice ; a rail  broke, 
and  four  cars  were  thrown  down  the  cliff.  One 
of  them,  a sleeping-car,  took  fire,  and  was  con- 
sumed. More  than  twenty  persons  were  killed 
upon  the  spot,  either  instantly  or  with  the  sharp- 
est agony,  and  the  list  of  wounded  is  appalling. 
Now  in  a late  report  the  Superintendent  of  the 
lload  says: 

“We  have  passed  through  three  months  of  unusu- 
ally severe  winter  weather,  and  moved  more  than  an 
average  'winter  tonnage,  with  the  road-*bed  frozen 
solid  as  a rock,  the  rails  incased  In  snow  and  ice, 
so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  repairs ; the  iron  rails  have  broken,  laminated,  and 
worn  out  beyond  all  precedent,  until  there  is  scarce  a 
mile  of  your  road,  except  that  laid  with  steel  rails  be- 
tween Jersey  City  and  Salamanca  or  Buffalo,  where  it 
is  safe  to  mu  a train  at  the  ordinary  passenger-train 
speed,  and  many  portions  of  the  road  can  only  be 
traversed  safely  by  reducing  the  speed  of  all  trains  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  solely  on  account  of 
the  worn-out  and  rotten  condition  of  the  rails.  Bro- 
ken wheels,  rails,  engines,  and  trains  off  the  track, 
have  been  of  daily,  almost  hourly,  occurrence  for  the 
last  two  months,  caused  mostly  by  defective  rails. 
Fully  1000  broken  rails  were  taken  from  the  track  in 
the  mouth  of  January,  while  the  number  removed  on 
account  of  lamination,  crushing,  or  wearing  out  was 
much  greater.  February  will  show  a still  worse  rec- 
ord than  January.  The  condition  of  the  iron  at  the 
present  date  is  such  as  to  give  me  much  anxiety  and 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  trains.  We  can  not 
and  do  not  attempt  to  make  the  schedule  time  with 
our  trains;  nearly  all  lose  from  two  to  five  hours  in 
passing  over  the  road,  and  it  has  been  only  by  the 
exercise  of  extreme  caution  we  have  been  able  thus 
far  to  escape  serious  accident." 

This  was  the  report  of  the  officer  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  general  care  of  the  road  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Directors.  Yet  upon 
the  most  perilous  part  of  this  perilous  road,  upon 
which  the  speed  of  all  trains  should  have  been 
reduced,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, to  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  en- 
gineer testifies  that  the  train  was  running  at  a 
rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
conductor  testified  that  lie  had  lost  time  which 
lie  lias  liberty  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
make  up  at  his  discretion,  and  that  he  does  not 
think  it  dangerous  “to  run  twenty-five  miles 
an  hour  around  that  place.”  But  whatever  the 
conductor  may  think  the  Directors  knew  what 
their  agent  the  Superintendent  had  reported, 
and  they  could  not  without  the  most  guilty  neg- 
ligence have  omitted  to  forbid  the  running  of 
trains  beyond  a certain  speed.  That  they  had 
not  done  so  ; that  they  had  permitted  conduct- 
ors to  use  their  discretion  in  rushing  trains  to 
make  up  time  over  a road  upon  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  gave  the  Superintendent  much 
anxiety  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  all 
trains,  is  in  evidence.  The  coroner’s  jury  very 
properly  found  that  “the  occurrence  in  our  opin- 
ion might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  train  run 
at  less  speed,  owing  to  the  unsafe  condition  of 
the  road." 

The  Directors  of  the  Erie  Railway  deserve 
the  moral  reprobation  of  the  community.  Had 
they  been  in  any  degree  as  solicitous  for  the 
proper  condition  of  their  road  and  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  passengers  whom  they  entrapped  into 
their  trains  as  they  have  shown  themselves  for 
the  personal  advantages  that  might  arise  from 
speculating  in  the  stock,  this  horrible  catastro- 
phe would  not  have  happened.  Without  the 
least  knowledge  of  any  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  direction  of  that  road,  we  warn  the 
public  that  no  man  can  travel  over  it  until  that 
direction  is  changed  without  criminal  disregard 
of  the  most  common  precautions  for  personal 
safety.  The  present  direction,  unless  it  can 
show  that  it  had  issued  all  orders  for  running 
trains  in  conformity  with  the  startling  revela- 
tions made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  that  it 
had  been  zealously  relaying  the  whole  track 
with  the  best  material,  and  hud  established  the 
most  thorough  supervision  of  every  mile  of  the 
road,  has  proved  itself  shamefully  and  culpably 
incompetent  for  its  duties.  The  catastrophe 
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was  no  more  unavoidable  than  the  heating  of 
the  axle  of  a private  carriage,  which  no  com- 
petent coachman  ever  allows  to  happen. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  do  something  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  mingled  rapacity  and  neglect  of 
railway  management.  Instead  of  debating 
whether  an  issue  of  stock  shall  be  legalized, 
let  it  decide  that  travelers  shall  not  be  reck- 
lessly massacred.  Such  events,  which  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  not  only  smite  hundreds  of 
families  with  unconsolable  sorrow,  but  they 
bring  the  principle  of  our  society  into  con- 
tempt, by  showing  that  individual  enterprise  is 
not  conscientious  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  great  public  highways  and  the 
public  safety.  If  the  State  Senate  would  ap- 
point a committee  to  investigate  with  authority 
this  latest  accident,  to  extend  its  inquiries  to 
the  whole  subject,  and  to  report  at  the  next 
session  some  system  of  securing  a fair  chance 
of  safety  for  travelers  by  railroads,  it  would  do 
the  State  ns  real  a service  as  if  it  granted  a 
million  of  dollars  to  build  other  roads  to  be 
managed  like  the  Erie  road. 


WEST  POINT. 

The  record  published  by  General  Cullum 
of  the  military  and  other  important  operations 
of  the  graduates  of  West  Point  constitutes  ihe 
best  defense  of  that  institution  which  could  have 
been  made.  It  appears  that  over  2200  cadets 
have  graduated  from  1802  to  and  including  the 
class  of  18G7.  Among  the  names  not  distin- 
guished in  war  we  observe  those  of  Sylvan us 
Tiiaykr,  long  the  head  of  the  Institution;  of 
Robert  P.  Parrott,  who  devised  the  Parrott 
gun ; of  George  W.  Whistler,  the  celebrated 
railroad  engineer,  lately  employed  in  Russia ; 
and  of  Alexander  D.  Bache,  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  science  which  this  country 
has  produced. 

Washington  in  his  message  of  December, 
1793,  against  the  expressed  opinion  of  Jeffer- 
son, recommended  what  Jefferson  called  a 
military  academy.  “ I opposed  it,"  says  Jef- 
ferson in  his  diary,  “as  unconstitutional. 
Hamilton  and  Knox  approved  it  without  dis- 
cussion. Randolph  was  for  it,  saying  that 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  authorized  Con 
gress  to  lay  taxes,  etc.,  for  the  common  defense 
might  comprehend  it.  The  President  said  lie 
would  not  choose  to  recommend  any  thing 
I against  the  Constitution,  but  if  it  were  doubt- 
ful he  was  so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
the  measure  that  he  would  report  it  to  Con- 
gress, and  let  them  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  Constitution  authorized  it  or  not. 
It  was  therefore  left  in.” 

In  May,  1794,  Congress  expressed  itself  fa- 
vorably to  the  Constitution  In  1796  Wash- 
ington again  presented  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  But  it  was  not  until 
March,  1802,  that  West  Point  was  selected 
for  this  purpose.  Mr  M‘Henry,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Adams,  had  urged  the 
matter  so  fully  and  forcibly  in  his  annual  re- 
port in  1800  that  its  organization  on  a limited 
scale  took  place.  Jefferson,  in  1803,  waiving 
his  constitutional  scruples  proposed  an  augment- 
ation of  the  institution  and  its  removal  to  the 
then  seat  of  Government,  a suggestion  which 
fortunately  was  not  adopted. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  great  effi- 
ciency of  West  Point  is  due  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monhoe,  which  extended  from  March  4,  1817, 
to  March  4,  1823.  Geueral  Sylvanus  Thay- 
er, in  July,  1817,  then  Major,  became  its  Su- 
perintendent after  having  examined  the  mili- 
tary schools  and  establishments  of  Europe,  which 
he  visited  on  the  termination  of  their  great  con- 
flict, and  was  the  instrument  for  carrying  into 
full  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Government. 
In  Major  Thayer  there  was  a fortunate  union 
of  those  qualities  which  produce  severe  disci- 
pline and  afford  the  requisite  scope  and  breadth 
to  military  education.  Shortly  after  Major 
Thayer’s  appointment  John  C.  Calhoun  be- 
came Secretary  of  War,  which  position  he  held 
until  March,  1825. 

West  Point  had  contributed  to  the  war  of 
1812  hut  few  officers  of  great  distinction — Gen- 
eral Scott  was  not  a graduate — and  as  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  been  in  Congress  during  that 
struggle,  and  had  a mind  peculiarly  fitted  for 
organization,  his  first  care  on  entering  the  War 
Department  was  to  unite  with  Major  Thayer 
to  place  West  Point  on  the  best  footing  possible 
to  enable  the  country  to  wage  successful  war. 
Mr.  Monroe’s  administration  was  the  last  of 
those  that  received  their  impress  from  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  composed  of  statesmen  selected 
not  because  of  any  partisan  tendencies,  but  for 
their  supposed  great  ability  and  tried  patriotism. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  there  was  un- 
questioned purity  and  fidelity  and  generally  a 
high  tone  of  honor  in  all  the  Departments  dur- 
ing Mr.  Monroe’s  term,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
West  Point  received  the  impression  of  a new 
and  powerful. impulse  from  that  administration. 
It  has  been  treasured  by  the  Professors — who 
regard  their  honor  as  the  brightest  jewel — and 
transmitted  to  successive  classes  until  it  reached 
the  distinguished  actors  in  the  last  great  strug- 
gle, in  which  they  conferred  renown  on  the 
whole  country. 
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If  Mr.  Calhoun’s  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
nullification  and  secession,  announced  long  after 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion, contributed  to  produce  the  rebellion,  which 
it  unquestionably  did,  though  he  claimed  that 
this  was  not  his  motive,  he  had  also  provided  a 
remedy  in  elevating  West  Point  into  great  effi- 
ciency. In  one  of  his  early  reports  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  he  said : 

“It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  military 
science  iu  the  present  condition  of  the  world  can  not 
be  neglected  with  impunity.  It  has  become  so  com- 
plicated and  extensive  as  to  require  for  its  acquisition 
extensive  means  and  much  time  to  he  exclusively  de- 
voted to  it.  It  can  only  flourish  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  aud  without  such  patronage  it 
must  be  almost  wholly  neglected.  A comparatively 
small  sum  expended  iu  time  of  peace  to  foster  and  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  military  science,  will,  In  the 
event  of  war,  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  its  safety." 

The  Chief  Engineer  in  1822  reported  “that 
tlic  Military  Academy  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  in  its  infancy  until  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1818,  prior  to  which  time  there  was 
but  little  system  or  regularity and  he  added, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  students  “ have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  Academy 
without  completing  their  education.  ” The  sup- 
port given  to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  the  powerful  efforts  of  Majoi  "'"Vyer,  en- 
abled Mr.  Calhoun  to  speak  of  the  institution 
in  December,  1823,  as  “ not  inferior  to  any  sim- 
ilar institution  in  any  country." 

The  Southern  tendencies  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
were  indicated  even  at  this  early  day  by  a rec- 
ommendation to  establish  another  institution  of 
like  character  in  the  Southern  States ; but  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  recommendation  was  not 
adopted,  as  both  would  have  been  more  or  less 
sectional,  whereas  the  important  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  those  educated  at  West  Point 
from  the  Southern  States  remained  true  to  the 
Union — General  George  II.  Thomas  is  the 
most  signal  instance — proves  that  the  influence 
of  the  institution  was  not  as  unfortunate  as  has 
been  often  alleged. 

A curious  examiner  into  tlic  law  of  compen- 
sation will  find  in  the  far-seeing  circumspection 
and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Secretary  of 
War,  and  in  the  policy  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession to  which  he  was  subsequently  committed 
— the  good  a partial  remedy  for  the  evil — much 
to  interest  him  in  weighing  and  comparing  these 
different  measures.  Certain  it  is  that  it  required 
the  exercise  of  forethought  and  diligence  at  this 
early  period  to  prepare  for  a war  that  happened 
only  about  thirty-six  years  after  Mr.  Monroe’s 
administration  had  ceased.  The  term  of  Mr. 
Adams,  which  succeeded,  was  not  favorable  for 
such  improvement,  as  supplies  were  rigidly  with- 
held and  party-spirit  ran  high.  Nor  was  the 
term  of  General  Jackson  favorable  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  he  was  an  improvised  soldier,  not  es- 
pecially friendly  to  West  Point,  and  there  were 
other  subjects  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
Cabinet,  arising  from  the  violence  of  party  ac- 
tion during  his  whole  term. 

Reflection  will  perhaps  show  us  that  the  or- 
ganization of  West  Point,  on  a basis  such  as 
would  enable  the  country  to  conduct  war  with 
the  highest  skill,  could  have  taken  place  at 
no  period  with  such  advantage  as  during  the 
administration  of  President  Monroe,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  General  Cullum,  in  a 
work  so  valuable  and  likely  to  be  so  enduring, 
should  have  omitted,  in  his  able  preface,  to 
trace  to  their  true  cause,  so  far  as  external 
management  is  concerned,  the  good  results  in 
skill  and  science,  and,  what  is  equally  important, 
in  honor  and  patriotism,  among  the  ofiicers  of 
West  Point  which  the  war  developed,  aud  which 
have  rendered  that  institution  hereafter  safe. 

It  needed  a concurrence  in  both  the  excel- 
lence of  the  instruction  imparted  and  the  pecul- 
iar relation  of  the  students  to  render  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  institution  complete.  The  cadets 
instead  of  paying  are  paid,  and  are  the  subjects 
of  military  rule.  While  in  our  colleges  there 
is  some  yielding  on  the  part  of  their  professors 
to  pecuniary  interests,  such  interests  as  between 
professors  and  cadets  in  no  manner  interfere 
with  the  efforts  made  at  West  Point  to  render 
military  education  complete,  and  to  impress 
upon  it  a character  of  nationality. 


allow  the  least  cloud  to  chill  the  ardor  of  his  ad- 
miration for  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  and 
most  delightful  uuthors  in  literature. 

llis  last  reading  in  New  York  and  in  the 
country  was  almost  painfully  interesting.  Ilis 
personal  suffering  which  compelled  him  to  keep 
one  foot  upon  a chair  during  the  evening,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  one  word  which,  as  he  said 
at  parting,  had  been  impending  over  the  whole 
reading,  made  the  occasion  very  touching  and 
memorable.  Returning  slowly  after  all  was 
ended,  and  in  deference  to  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, to  the  quaint  little  table,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  flowers,  in  wreaths  and 
baskets  and  bouquets,  he  began  to  speak  amidst 
the  profound  silence  of  the  vast  audience.  His 
voice  trembled,  and  neither  he  nor  Ins  hearers 
could  smile  at  the  little  jests.  The  moment 
was  too  solemn.  It  was  the  fiunl  personal 
farewell  to  a great  nation  of  one  whose  name  is 
familiar  nnd  beloved ; but  whose  future  life,  as 
he  said,  “lies  over  the  sea."  Mr.  Dickens’s 
visit  has  been  both  wise  and  fortunate;  and 
we  believe  that  he  will  never  regret  the  determ- 
ination he  made  to  come  once  more  in  his  ma- 
turity to  see  the  country  which  he  had  seen 
aud  judged  as  a younger  man. 


LITERARY. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  and  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  the  war  is  “New  Jersey 
and  the  Rebellion,”  by  John  Y.  Poster.  The 
work  was  authorized  and  published  by  the  State, 
aud  is  a monument  of  laborious  industry.  The 
research  which  is  essential  to  an  accurate  work 
of  this  kind  is  enormous ; but  it  has  not  daunted 
Mr.  Foster,  nor  cramped  his  hand.  He  has 
written  a free,  flowing,  spirited  story  of  the  good 
part  his  State  took  in  the  good  fight,  and  every 
Jerseyman,  as  well  as  every  student  of  the  war, 
will  consult  his  careful  and  correct  narrative  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  work,  a large,  liand- 
Some  volume,  is  published  by  Martin  R.  Dennis 
& Co.,  Newark. 

“The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,”  by 
Henry  White,  just  issued  in  a solid,  hand- 
some volume  by  the  Harpers,  is  a most  ad- 
mirable historical  monograph  of  a most  interest- 
ing period.  It  is  a work  to  which  we  shall  re- 
cur, and  which  we  cordially  commend  to  our 
readers. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Impeachment. 

The  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson 
was  resumed  by  the  Senate  on  April  15.  Certain  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  minor  importance  was  intro- 
duced on  that  and  the  succeeding  day.  A couple  of 
Washington  lawyers  were  examined  on  the  10th,  but 
little  that  was  pertinent  to  the  case  was  obtained.  On 
the  17th  the  defense  introduced  evidence  to  disprove 
the  reported  language  of  the  President  in  his  Cleve- 
land and  St.  Louis  speeches ; and  Frederick  W.  Sew- 
ard testified  as  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  vice-consulR  ad  interim,  showing  that  such 
nominations  were  frequently  made  as  matters  of  ne- 
cessity. Secretary  Welles  testified  to  having  urged 
the  President  to  ask  of  General  Emory  the  meaning 
of  the  movement  of  troops  in  the  Department  of  Wash- 
ington. On  April  17  and  18  the  defense  offered  to 
prove  that  the  President’s  Cabinet  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Civil  Tenure  bill  was  unconstitution- 
al, and  that  Mr.  Stanton  and  Mr.  Seward  wrote  the 
message  vetoing  it.  The  Senate  ruled  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  admissible.  The  same  day,  April  IS, 
the  defense  closed  their  testimony,  and  the  arguments 
of  counsel  began  on  April  20. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  has  been  kept  very 
busy  lately.  The  Erie  Railway  bill,  legalizing  the 
stock  issue  of  $10,000,000,  was  passed  by  both  Houses, 
and  the  Central  Underground  Railroad  bill  was  passed 
aud  the  company  chartered. 

A letter  from  the  Citizens’  Association  to  Governor 
Fenton  reveals  the  startling  fact  that  our  taxes  have 
increased  since  1830  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  per 
cent.,  whi.o  the  population  has  increased  at  the  ratio 
of  only  four  hundred  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Senate  has  passed  a hill  authorizing 
railroad  conductors  to  arrest  persons.  This  is  for  the 
benefit  of  pickpockets  who  infest  the  enrs. 

The  Lincoln  Monument  was  dedicated  at  Washing- 
ton April  15,  the  third  anniversary  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent’s death. 

The  New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions  has  vir- 
tually pronounced  a sentence  of  banishment.  On 
April  15  Charles  Wilson  plead  guilty  of  forgery  iu 
having  signed  the  name  of  W.  A.  Rice  to  a- check  on 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  aud  judgment. 

B.  F.  Rice  and  Alexander  M ‘Donald  were  elected 
United  States  Senators  from  Arkansas. 

General  Meade  has  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  must  take  the  test  oath. 

The  Virginia  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
51  to  20  on  April  17,  and  now  goes  to  the  people  for 
ratification. 


Mr.  DICKENS’S  FAREWELL. 

After  four  months  of  constant  travel  and 
public  reading  Mr.  Dickens  has  said  farewell 
to  America.  “In  this  brief  life  of  ours,”  he 
said  to  Iris  last  audience  in  Boston,  “it  is  sad 
to  do  almost  any  thing  for  the  last  time,  and  I 
can  not  conceal  it  from  you  that  although  my 
face  will  so  soon  be  turned  toward  my  native 
land  and  to  all  that  makes  it  dear,  it  is  a sad 
consideration  with  me  that  in  a very  few  mo- 
ments from  this  time  this  brilliant  hull  and  all 
that  it  contains  will  fade  from  my  view  for  ever- 
more." The  sadness  of  the  parting  is  shared 
by  all  who  have  ever  felt  the  exquisite  spell  of 
his  rare  genius,  and  who  feel  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  among  the  true  human  benefactors. 

There  has  unquestionably  been  a certain  cool- 
ness of  feeling  in  this  country  toward  Mr.  Dick- 
ens upon  the  part  of  many  who  should  be  natu- 
rally his  wannest  friends.  But  we  think  no  one 
who  reads,  certainly  no  one  who  heard,  the  frank 
and  manly  and  generous  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  Press  dinner  in  New  York,  will  any  longer 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Maettal  law  exists  in  Catalonia,  Spain,  In  conse- 
quence of  strikes  among  the  workmen  in  that  province. 

Bologna,  Italy,  is  indulging  iu  violent  trade  aud  la- 
bor riots  growing  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  working- 
men ; and  trades’  unions  in  Italy  are  to  be  suppressed. 

Russia  has  hinted  that  she  wants  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase money  this  May. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  Ireland  on  a “ pacification 
tour.  He  mado  his  first  public  appearance  at  Dublin 
on  the  race-course.  _ , , . , 

At  a meeting  of  the  Gladstone  Liberals  in  London, 
on  April  10,  Earl  Russell  presiding,  it  was  resolved  that 
Disraeli’s  retention  of  office  after  the  late  vote  on  the 
Irish  Church  question  Is  unconstitutional,  and  he  was 
politely  requested  to  resign,  which  he  won  t do,  of 

C°Thc  Cretans,  aided  by  the  Greeks,  are  still  battling 


the  rebellion  of  1800. 

The  North  German  Parliament  wants  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  great  maritime  powers  to  secure  private 
property  at  sea  during  war,  and  Bismarck  has  been 
directed  to  open  negotiations  with  that  ehd  in  view. 

The  reported  capture  of  Curapaity  and  Ascenciou 
by  the  allied  forces  of  Brazil,  Lrugnay,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  is  confirmed.  This  probably  ends  the  loug 
protracted  war  in  Paraguay. 
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RAID  ON  ILLICIT  WHISKY  STILLS  IN  BROOKLYN.— [Sketched  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.] 


THE  ILLICIT  DISTILLERY  RAID. 

Little  Street,  Brooklyn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Navy-yard,  has  long  been  held  by  the  Intern- 
al Revenue  officers  to  be  a very  suspicious  place ; 
and  on  April  13  the  suspicions  concerning  it  were 
fully  confirmed.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Collector  E.  T.  Wood,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
squad  of  fifty  marines  from  the  Navy-yard,  made 
an  unexpected  descent  on  the  place,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a large  number  of  illicit 
whisky  stills.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
marines,  and  their  warlike  demonstrations  and 
movements,  ran  through  the  neighborhood  like 
wild-fire,  apd  in  a very  short  space  of  time  two 
or  three  hundred  people  had  collected  from  the 
houses  into  the  square  which  was  blocked  by  the 
marines.  On  top  of  the  houses,  from  the  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  dwellings,  scores  of  peo- 
ple looked  down  upon  the  crowd  and  the  sol- 
diers in  the  street.  The  mob  outside  soon 
swelled  in  numbers  until  about  3000  persons  had 
collected,  and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed. 
The  mob,  however,  confined  its  demonstrations 
chiefly  to  howls,  only  one  or  two  persons  being 
struck  or  injured.  Seven  illicit  stills  were  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  materials  destroyed. 


SERGEANT  BATES’S  PILGRIMAGE. 

Sergeant  Gilbert  H.  Bates,  who  was  for- 
merly a soldier  in  a Wisconsin  regiment,  partly 
in  emulation  of  Weston,  but  principally  because 
he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  better  to  do,  lately 
made  a wager  that  he  would  walk  in  78  days 
from  Vicksburg  to  Washington  city,  carrying  the 
United  States  flag,  and  depending  entirely  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  South  for.support. 
The  wager  has  been  won.  Sergeant  Bates  tri- 
umphantly ended  his  pilgrimage  on  April  14. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
won  the  wager  if  he  had  any  endurance  as  a pe- 
destrian. The  distance  is  not  great ; the  flag  is 
not  heavy ; and  it  has  been  carried  as  triumph- 
antly through  the  same  region  against  greater 
obstacles  than  Sergeant  Bates  appears  to  have 
encountered. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  made  use  of  the 
incident  to  display  their  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism ; but,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  story  of  the  Ser- 
geant, the  demonstrations  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  praises  of  the  course 
of  President  Johnson  and  to  prayers  for  their 
rights. 

Our  illustration  represents  the  Sergeant  pass- 
ing through  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  with  much  enthusiasm — how  genu- 
ine it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  exhibition  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people  is 
desirable  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  but 
their  demonstrations  in  this  instance  have  evi- 
dently been  the  result  of  a little  exuberance  of 
feeling  at  the  presence  of  this  man.  We  can 
not  forget  that  Weston  created  just  as  much 


excitement  on  a trip  of  the  same  nature.  And, 
moreover,  it  can  not  but  be  remembered  that, 
while  this  stranger  was  not  molested  or  inter- 
rupted on  his  way,  peaceable  and  worthy  men 
of  undoubted  and  undaunted  loyalty,  living  at 
the  South,  were  foullv  and  cruelly  murdered  for 
their  sentiments. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN. 

The  forty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  was  be- 
gun on  April  15  by  a reception  of  the  invited 
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guests.  These  private  views  generally  take  the 
form  of  a conversazione ; and  since  the  erection 
of  the  present  art  temple  they  have  been  deserv- 
edly popular.  On  this  occasion  the  weather  was 
very  bad,  but  it  did  not  deter  the  guests  from  at- 
tending. Until  about  nine  o’clock  the  galleries 
were  occupied  *by  a few  straggling  groups  only ; 
and  each  new-comer  predicted  that  the  attend- 
ance would  be  slim,  on  account  of  the  weather. 
Soon  after  nine,  however,  the  assemblage  began 
to  increase  gradually ; nor  was  it  long  before  the 
feat  of  winding  one’s  way  through  the  throng 
without  damaging  some  wonderful  arrangement 
of  drapery  or  coiffure  had  become  almost  impos- 
sible. In  point  of  numbers,  beauty,  and  ele- 
gance, this  reception  was  fully  equal  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  Our  illustration  on  page  280 
represents  the  scene  within  the  gallery  at  the 
most  interesting  hour  of  the  reception. 


FLYING  MACHINES. 

It  is  obviously  the  wing  of  the  bird  that  ought, 
to  be  studied  if  ever  we  are  to  traverse  the  air  at 
will ; in  a thousand  feathered  forms  Nature  gives 
us  the  hint,  though  it  needs  a patient  following 
up  before  it  will  be  of  use  to  us.  It  is  said  that 
Archytas  of  Tarento — in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era — constructed  a pigeon  of 
wood,  which  could  fly,  though  if  it  fell  to  the 
ground  it  could  not  raise  itself  again.  Friar 
Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tells  us  that 
instruments  of  flying  may  be  formed,  in  which  a 
man  sitting  at  his  ease  and  meditating  on  any 
subject  may  beat  the  air  with  his  artificial  wings, 
after  the  manner  of  birds.  In  the  tenth  century 
an  Italian  adventurer  had  visited  Scotland,  and 
attempted,  by  the  aid  of  a set  of  ample  wings, 
composed  of  various  plumage,  to  fly  from  Stirling 
Castle  to  France ; but  he  soon  came  to  the  ground, 
breaking  his  thigh-bone  in  the  fall.  A later  en- 
deavor was  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Bacqueville, 
who,  in  1742,  rose  by  the  help  of  wings  from  his 
residence  on  the  Quai  des  Theatins,  Paris,  and 
directed  his  flight  across  the  Seine  toward  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries ; but  just  as  he  had  ad- 
vanced half-way  he  appeared  to  lose  all  command 
of  his  movements,  and,  falling,  had  his  leg  broken 
by  contact  with  a washer-woman’s  machine,  be- 
sides sustaining  other  serious  injuries. 

The  result  thus  fruitlessly  aimed  at  on  so  many 
occasions  may  nevertheless,  in  principle,  be  one 
day  achieved.  The  English  Aeronautical  Soci- 
ety are  going  to  work  in  the  right  way ; not  lend- 
ing encouragement  to  wild  schemes,  but  studying 
patiently  the  mechanical  principles  concerned  in 
the  flight  of  birds. 

Mr.  Butler,  a member  of  the  council  of  the 
above  Society,  constructed  a pair  of  wings  to  op- 
erate from  the  car  of  a balloon,  the  downward 
blow  of  which  was  calculated  to  strike  with  a 
force  exceeding  40  pounds;  but  the  invention 
has  been  abandoned. 


SERGEANT  BATES  WITH  THE  FLAG  PASSING  THROUGH  RICH  MON  D.  — {Bkbtc  a by  W,  L.  Shepard.] 
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She  looked  pitiably  small  and  thin  in  her  deep 
mourning.  If  I attached  any  serious  importance 
to  such  a perishable  trifle  as  personal  appearance, 
I might  be  inclined  to  add  that  hers  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  complexions  which  always  suf- 
fers when  not  relieved  by  a border  of  white  next 
the  skin.  But  what  are  our  complexions  and 
our  looks  ? Hindrances  and  pitfalls,  dear  girls, 
which  beset  us  on  our  way  to  higher  things! 
Greatly  to  my  surprise,  Rachel  rose  when  I en- 
tered the  room,  and  came  forward  to  meet  me 
with  outstretched  hand. 

“Iam  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “ Drusilla, 
I have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very  fool- 
ishly and  very  rudely  to  you,  on  former  occa- 
sions. I beg  your  pardon.  I hope  you  will  for- 
give me.  ” 

My  face,  I suppose,  betrayed  the  astonishment 
I felt  at  this.  She  colored  up  for  a moment,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explain  herself. 

“ In  my  poor  mother’s  lifetime,”  she  went  on, 
“her  friends  were  not  always  my  friends,  too. 
Now  I have  lost  her,  my  heart  turns  for  comfort 
to  the  people  she  liked.  She  liked  you.  Try  to 
be  friends  with  me,  Drusilla,  if  you  can.  ” 

To  any  rightly-constituted  mind  the  motive 
thus  acknowledged  was  simply  shocking.  Here 
in  Christian  England  was  a young  woman  in  a 
state  of  bereavement,  with  so  little  idea  of  where 
to  look  for  true  comfort,  that  she  actually  ex- 
pected to  find  it  among  her  mother’s  friends! 
Here  was  a relative  of  mine,  awakened  to  a sense 
of  her  shortcomings  toward  others,  under  the  in- 
fluence, not  of  conviction  and  duty,  but  of  senti- 
ment and  impulse!  Most  deplorable  to  think 
of— but,  still,  suggestive  of  something  hopeful, 
to  a pennon  of  my  experience  in  plying  the  good 
work.  There  could  be  no  harm,  I thought,  in 
ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the 
loss  of  her  mother  had  wrought  in  Rachel’s  char- 
acter. . I decided,  as  a useful  test,  to  probe  her 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  engagement  to 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite. 

Having  first  met  her  advances  with  all  possible 
cordiality,  I sat  by  her  on  the  sofa  at  her  own 
request.  We  discussed  family  affairs  and  future 
plans — always  excepting  that  one  future  plan 
which  was  to  end  in  her  marriage.  Try  as  I 
might  to  turn  the  conversation  that  way,  she 
resolutely  declined  to  take  the  hint.  Any  open 
reference  to  the  question,  on  my  part,  would  have 
been  premature  at  this  early  stage  of  our  recon- 
ciliation. Besides,  I had  discovered  all  I wanted 
to  know.  She  was  no  longer  the  reckless,  defiant 
creature  whom  I had  heard  and  seen,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  martyrdom  in  Montagu  Square. 
This  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  encourage  me  to 
take  her  conversion  in  hand — beginning  with  a 
few  words  of  earnest  warning  directed  against 
the  hasty  formation  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  so 
getting  on  to  higher'  things.  Looking  at  her 
now,  with  this  new  interest — and  calling  to  mind 


the  headlong  suddenness  with  which  she  had  met 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  matrimonial  views — I felt  the  sol- 
emn duty  of  interfering,  with  a fervor  which  as- 
sured me  that  I should  achieve  no  common  re- 
sults. Rapidity  of  proceeding  was,  as  I believed, 
of  importance  in  this  case.  I went  back  at  once 
to  the  question  of  the  servants  wanted  for  the 
furnished  house. 

“Where  is  the  list,  dear?” 

Rachel  produced  it. 

“ Cook,  kitchen-maid,  house-maid,  and  foot- 
man,” I read.  ‘ ‘ My  dear  Rachel,  these  servants 
are  only  wanted  for  a term — the  term  during 
which  your  guardian  has  taken  the  house.  We 
shall  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  persons  of 
character  and  capacity  to  accept  a temporary 
engagement  of  that  sort,  if  we  try  in  London. 
Has  the  house  at  Brighton  been  found  yet  ?" 

“Yes.  Godfrey  has  taken  it ; and  persons  in 
the  house  wanted  him  to  hire  them  as  servants. 
He  thought  they  would  hardly  do  for  us,  and 
came  back  having  settled  nothing.  ” 

“And  you  have  no  experience  yourself  in 
these  matters,  Rachel  ?” 

“None  whatever.” 

“And  Aunt  Ablewhite  won’t  exert  herself?" 

“ No,  poor  dear.  Don’t  blame  her,  Drusilla. 
I think  she  is  the  only  really  happy  woman  I 
have  ever  met  with.” 

“ There  are  degrees  in  happiness,  darling.  We 
must  have  a little  talk  some  day  on  that  subject. 
In  the  mean  time  I will  undertake  to  meet  the 
difficulty  about  the  servants.  Your  aunt  will 
write  a letter  to  the  people  of  the  house — ” 

“ She  will  sign  a letter  if  I write  it  for  her, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  ” 

“ Quite  the  same  thing.  I shall  get  the  letter, 
and  I will  go  to  Brighton  to-morrow.” 

“ How  extremely  kind  of  you ! We  will  join 
you  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  us.  And  you 
will  stay,  I hope,  as  my  guest.  Brighton  is  so 
lively ; you  are  sure  to  enjoy  it.” 

In  those  words  the  invitation  was  given,  and 
the  glorious  prospect  of  interference  was  opened 
before  me. 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  the  week.  By  Sat- 
urday afternoon  the  house  was  ready  for  them. 
In  that  short  interval  I had  sifted,  not  the  char- 
acters only,  but  the  religious  views  as  well,  of  all 
the  disengaged  servants  who  applied  to  me,  and 
had  succeeded  in  making  a selection  which  my 
conscience  approved.  I also  discovered,  anil 
called  on,  two  serious  friends  of  mine,  residents 
in  the  town,  to  whom  I knew  I could  confide  the 
pious  object  which  had  brought  me  to  Brighton. 
One  of  them — a clerical  friend — kindly  helped 
me  to  take  sittings  for  our  little  party  in  the 
church  in  which  he  himself  ministered.  The 
other — a single  lady,  like  myself — placed  the  re- 
sources of  her  library  (composed  throughout  of 
precious  publications)  entirely  at  my  disposal.  I 
borrowed  half  a dozen  works,  all  carefully  chosen 


vate  a poor  weak  woman  above  the  reach  of  in- 
sult, be  not  worthy  of  greater  admiration  than 
he  is  now  disposed  to  feel  for  it.  On  being  fa- 
vored with  an  intimation  to  that  effect,  Miss  C. 
solemnly  pledges  herself  to  send  back  the  com- 
plete series  of  her  Extracts  to  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake.  ” 

[To  this  letter  no  answer  was  received.  Com- 
ment is  needless. 

(Signed)  Drusilla  Clack.] 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress, 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  C 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Sta 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHATTER  VII. 

The  foregoing  correspondence  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  no  choice  is  left  me  but  to  pass  over 
Lady  Verinder’s  death  with  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  which  ends  my  fifth  chapter. 

Keeping  myself  for  the  future  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  my  own  personal  experience,  I have 
next  to  relate  that  a month  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  my  aunt’s  decease  before  Rachel  Verinder  and 
I met  again.  That  meeting  was  the  occasion 
of  my  spending  a few  days  under  the  same  roof 
with  her.  In  the  course  of  my  visit  something' 
happened,  relating  to  her  marriage  engagement 
with  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite,  which  is  important 
enough  to  require  special  notice  in  these  pages. 
When  this  last  of  many  painful  family  circum- 
stances has  been  disclosed,  my  task  will  be  com- 
pleted ; for  I shall  then  have  told  all  that  I know,  as 
an  actual  (and  most  unwilling)  witness  of  events. 

My  aunt’s  remains  were  removed  from  Lon- 
don, and  were  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  at- 
tached to  the  church  in  her  own  park.  I was 
invited  to  the  funeral  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
But  it  was  impossible  (with  my  religious  views) 
to  rouse  myself  in  a few  days  only  from  the  shock 
which  this  death  had  caused  me.  I was  informed, 
moreover,  that  the  rector  of  Frizinghall  was  to 
read  the  service.  Having  myself  in  past  times 
seen  this  clerical  castaway  making  one  of  the 
players  at  Lady  Verinder’s  whist-table,  I doubt, 
even  if  I had  been  fit  to  travel,  whether  I should 
have  felt  justified  in  attending  the  ceremony. 

Lady  Verinder’s  death  left  her  daughter  under 
the  care  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ablewhite 
the  elder.  He  was  appointed  guardian  by  the 
will,  until  his  niece  married,  or  came  of  age. 
Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Godfrey  informed 
his  father,  I suppose,  of  the  new  relation  in  which 
he  stood  toward  Rachel.  At  any  rate,  in  ten 
days  from  my  aunt’s  death,  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
riage engagement  was  no  secret  at  all  within  the 
circle  of  the  family,  and  the  grand  question  for 
Mr.  Ablewhite  senior — another  confirmed  casta- 
way!— was  how  to  make  himself  and  his  author- 
ity most  agreeable  to  the  wealthy  young  lady  who 
was  going  to  marry  his  son. 

Rachel  gave  him  some  trouble,  at  the  outset, 
about  the  choice  of  a place  in  which  she  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  reside.  The  house  in  Montagu 
Square  was  associated  with  the  calamity  of  her 
mother’s  death.  The  house  in  Yorkshire  was  as- 
sociated with  the  scandalous  affair  of  the  lost 
Moonstone.  Her  guardian’s  own  residence  at 
Frizinghall  was  open  to  neither  of  these  objec- 
tions. But  Rachel’s  presence  in  it,  after  her  re- 
cent bereavement,  operated  as  a check  on  the  gay- 
eties  of  her  cousins,  the  Miss  Ablewhites — and 
she  herself  requested  that  her  visit  might  be  de- 
ferred to  a more  favorable  opportunity.  It  ended 
in  a proposal,  emanating  from  old  Mr.  Ablewhite, 
to  try  a furnished  house  at  Brighton.  His  wife, 
an  invalid  daughter,  and  Rachel  were  to  inhabit 
it  together,  and  were  to  expect  him  to  join  them 
later  in  the  season.  They  would  see  no  society 
but  a few  old  friends,  and  they  would  have  his 
son  Godfrey,  traveling  backward  and  forward  by 
the  London  train,  always  at  their  disposal. 

I describe  this  aimless  flitting  about  from  one 
place  of  residence  to  another — this  insatiate  rest- 
lessness of  body  and  appalling  stagnation  of  soul 
— merely  with  a view  of  arriving  at  results.  The 
event  which  (under  Providence)  proved  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  Rachel  Verinder  and  my  self- 
together  again,  was  no  other  than  the  hiring  of 
the  house  at  Brighton. 

My  Aunt  Ablewhite  is  a large,  silent,  fair- 
complexioned  woman,  with  one  noteworthy  point 
in  her  character.  From  the  hour  of  her  birth 
she  has  never  been  known  to  do  any  thing  for 
herself.  She  has  gone  through  life  accepting 
every  body’s  help,  and  adopting  every  body’s 
opinions.  A more  hopeless  person,  in  a spiritual 
point  of  view,  I have  never  met  with — there  is 
absolutely,  in  this  perplexing  case,  no  obstruct- 
ive material  to  work  upon.  Aunt  Ablewhite 
would  listen  to  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  ex- 
actly as  she  listens  to  Me,  and  would  reflect  his 
views  quite  as  readily  as  she  reflects  mine.  She 
found  the  furnished  house  at  Brighton  by  stop- 
ping at  an  hotel  in  London,  composing  herself 
on  a sofa,  and  sending  for  her  son.  She  discov- 
ered the  necessary  servants  by  breakfasting  in 
bed  one  morning  (still  at  the  hotel),  and  giving 
her  maid  a holiday  on  condition  that  the  girl 
“would  begin  enjoying  herself  by  fetching  Miss 
Clack.  ” I found  her  placidly  fanning  herself  in 
her  dressing-gown  at  eleven  o’clock.  4 4 Drusilla, 
dear,  I want  some  servants.  You  are  so  clever 
— please  get  them  for  me.”  I looked  round  the 
untidy  room.  The  church  bells  were  going  for 
a week-day  service;  they  suggested  a word  of 
affectionate  remonstrance  on  my  part.  “Oh, 
aunt!”  I said,  sadly,  “is  this  worthy  of  a Chris- 
tian Englishwoman  ? Is  the  passage  from  time 
to  eternity  to  be  made  in  this  manner?”  My 
aunt  answered,  “I’ll  put  on  my  gown,  Drusilla, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  help  me.”  What 
was  to  be  said  after  that  ? I have  done  wonders 
with  murderesses — I have  never  advanced  an 
inch  with  Aunt  Ablewhite.  4 4 Where  is  the  list,  ” 
I asked,  “of  the  servants  whom  you  require?” 
My  aunt  shook  her  head ; she  hadn’t  even  en- 
ergy enough  to  keep  the  list.  “Rachel  has  got 
it,  dear,”  she  said,  44  in  the  next  room.”  I went 
into  the  next  room,  and  so  saw  Rachel  again, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  had  parted  in  Montagu 
Square. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

(1.)  “Miss  Clack  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake ; and,  in  sending  him  the 
fifth  chapter  of  her  humble  narrative,  begs  to 
say  that  she  feels  quite  unequal  to  enlarge  as  she 
could  wish  on  an  event  so  awful,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  Lady  Verinder’s  death.  She  has, 
therefore,  attached  to  her  own  manuscript  copi- 
ous Extracts  from  precious  publications  in  her 
possession,  all  bearing  on  this  terrible  subject. 
And  may  those  Extracts  (Miss  Clack  fervently 
hopes)  sound  as  the  blast  of  a trumpet  in  the 
ears  of  her  respected  kinsman,  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake.” 

(2.)  “Mr.  Franklin  Blake  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Clack,  and  begs  to  thank  her 
for  the  fifth  chapter  of  her  narrative.  In  return- 
ing the  extracts  sent  with  it,  he  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  any  personal  objection  which  he  may 
entertain  to  this  species  of  literature,  and  will 
merely  say  that  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
manuscript  are  not  necessary  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  that  he  has  in  view." 

(3.)  44  Miss  Clack  begs  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
turn of  her  Extracts.  She  affectionately  reminds 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake  that  she  is  a Christian,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
offend  her.  Miss  C.  persists  in  feeling  the  deep- 
est interest  in  Mr.  Blake,  and  pledges  herself, 
on  the  first  occasion  when  sickness  may  lay  him 
low,  to  offer  him  the  use  of  her  Extracts  for  the 
second  time.  In  the  mean  while  she  would  be 
glad  to  know',  before  beginning  the  next  and  last 
chapter  of  her  narrative,  whether  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  her  humble  contribution  complete 
by  availing  herself  of  the  light  which  later  dis- 
coveries have  thrown  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Moonstone.” 

(4.)  44  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  is  sorry  to  disap- 
point Miss  Clack,  lie  can  only  repeat  the  in- 
structions which  he  had  the  honor  of  giving  her 
when  she  began  her  narrative.  She  is  requested 
to  limit  herself  to  her  own  individual  experience 
of  persons  and  events,  as  recorded  in  her  Diary. 
Later  discoveries  she  will  be  good  enough  to  leave 
to  the  pens  of  those  persons  who  can  w rite  in  the 
capacity  of  actual  witnesses.” 

(5.)  44  Miss  Clack  is  extremely  sorry  to  trouble 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake  with  another  letter.  Her 
Extracts  have  been  returned,  and  the  expression 
of  her  matured  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon- 
stone has  been  forbidden.  Miss  Clack  is  pain- 
fully conscious  that  she  ought  (in  the  worldly 
phrase)  to  feel  herself  put  down.  But,  no — 
Miss  C.  has  learned  Perseverance  in  the  School 
of  Adversity.  Her  object  in  writing  is  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Blake  (who  prohibits  every  thing 
else)  prohibits  the  appearance  of  the  present  cor- 
respondence in  Miss  Clack’s  narrative?  Some 
explanation  of  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Blake's 
interference  has  placed  her  as  an  authoress,  seems 
due  on  the  ground  of  common  justice.  And 
Miss  Clack,  on  her  side,  is  most  anxious  that 
her  letters  should  be  produced  to  speak  for  them- 
selves.” 

(6.)  “Mr.  Franklin  Blake  agrees  to  Miss 
Clack’s  proposal,  on  the  understanding  that  she 
will  kindly  consider  this  intimation  of  his  con- 
sent as  closing  the  correspondence  between  them.  ” 

(7.)  44  Miss  Clack  feels  it  an  act  of  Christian 
lutv  (before  the  correspondence  closes)  to  inform 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake  that  his  last  letter — evident- 
ly intended  to  offend  her — has  not  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  w riter.  She  af- 
fectionately requests  Mr.  Blake  to  retire  to  the 
privacy  of  his  own  room,  and  to  consider  with 
himself  whether  the  training  which  can  thus  ele- 
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with  a view  to  Rachel.  When  these  had  been 
judiciously  distributed  itl  the  various  rooms  she 
would  be  likely  to  occupy,  I considered  that  my 
preparations  were  complete.  Sound  doctrine  in 
the  servants  who  waited  on  her;  sound  doctrine 
in  the  minister  who  preached  to  her ; sound  doc- 
trine in  the  books  that  lay  on  her  table — such 
was  the  triple  welcome  which  my  zeal  had  pre- 
pared for  the  motherless  girl!  A heavenly  com- 
posure filled  my  mind,  on  that  Saturday  after- 
noon, as  I sat  at  the  window  waiting  the  arrival 
of  my  relatives.  The  giddy  throng  passed  and 
repassed  before  my  eyes.  Alas ! how  many  of 
them  felt  my  exqaisite  sense  of  duty  done  ? An 
awful  question.  Let  us  not  pursue  it. 

Between  six  and  seven  the  travelers  arrived. 
To  my  indescribable  surprise,  they  were  escorted, 
not  by  Mr.  Godfrey  (as  I had  anticipated),  but 
by  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Bruff. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Miss  Clack?”  he  said.  “ I 
mean  to  stay  this  time.” 

That  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  I had 
obliged  him  to  postpone  his  business  to  mine, 
when  we  were  both  visiting  in  Montagu  Square, 
satisfied  me  that  the  old  worldling  had  come  to 
Brighton  with  some  object  of  bis  own  in  view. 

I had  prepared  quite  a little  Paradise  for  my 
beloved  Rachel — and  here  was  the  Serpent  al- 
ready! 

“Godfrey  was  very  much  vexed,  Drusilla,  not 
to  be  able  to  come  with  us,”  said  my  Aunt  Able- 
white.  “There  was  something  in  the  way  which 
kept  him  in  town.  Mr.  Bruft'  volunteered  to  take 
his  place,  and  make  a holiday  of  it  till  Monday 
morning.  By-the-by,  Mr.  Bruff,  I’m  ordered  to 
take  exercise,  and  I don’t  like  it.  That,”  added 
Aunt  Ablewhite,  pointing  out  of  window  to  an 
invalid  going  by  in  a chair  on  wheels,  drawn  by 
a man,  “is  my  idea  of  exercise.  If  it’s  air  you 
want,  you  get  it  in  your  chair.  And  if  it’s  fa- 
tigue you  want,  I’m  sure  it’s  fatiguing  enough 
to  look  at  the  man.” 

Rachel  stood  silent,  at  a window  by  herself, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea. 

“Tired,  love?”  I inquired. 

“No.  Only  a little  out  of  spirits,”  she  an- 
swered. “I  have  often  seen  the  sea,  on  our 
Yorkshire  coast,  with  that  light  on  it.  Aud  I 
was  thinking,  Drusilla,  of  the  days  that  can  nev- 
er come  again.” 

Mr.  Bruflf  remained  to  dinner,  and  staid 
through  the  evening.  The  more  I 6aw  of  him, 
the  more  certain  I felt  that  lie  had  some  private 
end  to  serve  in  coming  to  Brighton.  1 watched 
him  carefully.  He  maintained  the  same  appear- 
ance of  ease,  aud  talked  the  same  godless  gossip, 
hour  after  hour,  until  it  was  time  to  take  leave. 
As  he  shook  hands  with  Rachel  I caught  his 
hard  and  cunning  eye  resting  on  her  for  a mo- 
ment'with  a very  peculiar  interest  and  attention. 
She  was  plainly  concerned  in  the  object  that  he 
had  in  view.  He  said  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon to  her  or  to  any  one,  on  leaving.  He  in- 
\ ited  himself  to  luncheon  the  next  day,  and  then 
lie  went  away  to  his  hotel. 

It  was  impossible,  the  next  morning,  to  get 
my  Aunt  Ablewhite  out  of  her  dressing-gown  in 
time  for  church.  Her  invalid  daughter  (suffering 
from  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  hut  incurable  lazi- 
ness, inherited  from  her  mother)  announced  tlint 
she  meant  to  remain  in  bed  for  the  duy.  Rachel 
and  1 went  alone  together  to  church.  A magnif- 
icent sermon  w’as  preached  by  my  gifred  friend, 
on  the  heathen  indifference  of  the  world  to  the 
sinfulness  of  little  sins.  For  more  than  an  hour 
his  eloquence  (assisted  by  his  glorious  voice) 
thundered  through  the  sacred  edifice.  I said  to 
Jiuchel,  when  we  came  out,  “Has  it  found  its 
way  to  your  heart,  dear?”  And  she  answered, 
“No;  it  has  only  made  my  head  ache.”  This 
might  have  been  discouraging  to  some  people. 
But,  once  embarked  on  n career  of  manifest  use- 
fulness, nothing  discourages  Me. 

We  found  Aunt  Ablewhite  and  Mr.  Bruff  at 
luncheon.  When  Rachel  declined  eating  any 
tlihiq.  and  gave  as  a reason  for  it  that  she  was 
sutfeiing  from  a headache,  die  lawyer’s  cunning 
install;  ly  saw,  and  seized,  the  chance  that  she 
had  given  him. 

“There  is  only  one  remedy  for  a headache,” 
slid  this  horrible  old  man.  “A  walk,  Miss  Ra- 
chel, is  the  thing  to  cure  you.  I am  entirely  at 
your  service,  if  you  will. honor  me  by  accepting 
my  arm.” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure.  A walk  is  the 
vc  v thing  I was  longing  for.” 

“It's  past  two,”  I gently  suggested.  “And 
the  afternoon  service,  Rachel,  begins  at  three.” 

“How  can  you  expect  me  to  go  to  church 
again,”  she  asked,  petulantly,  “with  such  a 
headache  as  mine  ?" 

Mr.  Bruff  officiously  opened  the  door  for  her. 
In  a minute  more  they  were  both  out  of  the 
lumse.  I don’t  know  when  I have  felt  the  solemn 
duty  of  interfering  so  strongly  as  I felt  it  at  that 
nr>ment.  But  what  was  to  be  done?  Nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  interfere,  at  the  first  op- 
portunity,-later  in  the  day. 

On  my  return  from  the  afternoon  service  I 
fund  that  they  had  just  got  back.  One  look  at 
li.em  told  me  that  the  lawyer  had  said  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  I had  never  before  seen  Rachel 
so  silent  and  so  thoughtful.  I had  never  before 
seen  Mr.  Bruff  pay  her  such  devoted  attention, 
in. I look  at  her  with  such  marked  respect.  lie 
had  (or  pretended  that  he  had)  an  engagement 
to  dinner  that  day — and  he  took  an  early  leave 
of  us  all ; intending  to  go  back  to  London  by  the 
ti  rst  train  the  next  morning. 

“Are  you  sure  of  your  own  resolution?”  he 
said  to  Rachel  at  the  door. 

“Quite  sure,”  she  answered  — and  so  they 
parted. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned  Rachel  with- 
it  ew  to  her  own  room.  !-he  never  appeared  at 
dinner.  Her  maid  (the  person  with  the  cap- 
ribbons)  was  sent  down  stairs  to  announce  that 
her  headache  had  returned.  I ran  np  to  her, 
and  made  aU  soj^jcif through  the 


d or.  It  was  locked,  and  she  kept  it  locked. 
Plenty  of  obstructive  material  to  work  on  here ! 

I felt  greatly  cheered  aud  stimulated  by  her  lock- 
ing the  door. 

When  her  cup  of  tea  went  up  to  her  the  next 
morning  I followed  it  in.  1 sat  by  her  bedside 
and  said  a few  earnest  words.  !she  listened  with 
languid  civility.  I noticed  my  serious  friend’s 
precious  publications  huddled  together  on  a table 
in  a corner.  Had  she  chanced  to  look  into 
them? — 1 asked.  Y’es — and  they  had  not  in- 
terested her.  Would  she  allow  me  to  read  a few 
passages,  of  the  deepest  interest,  which  had  prob- 
ably escaped  her  eye?  No;  not  now — she  had 
other  things  to  think  of.  She  gave  these  an- 
swers, with  her  attention  apparently  absorbed  in 
folding  and  refolding  the  frill «of  her  night-gown. 
It  was  plainly  necessary  to  rouse  her  bv  some 
reference  to  tlioke  worldly  interests  which  she 
still  had  at  heart. 

“ Do  you  know,  love,”  I said,  “I  had  an  odd 
fancy,  yesterday,  about  Mr.  Bruff?  I thought, 
when  I saw  you  after  your  walk  with  him,  that 
he  had  been  telling  you  some  bad  news.  ” 

Her  fingers  dropped  from  the  frilling  of  her 
night-gown,  and  her  fierce  black  eyes  flashed  at 
me. 

“Quite  the  contrary!”  she  said.  “It  was 
news  I was  interested  in  hearing — and  I am 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Bruflf  for  telling  me  of 
it.” 

“ Yes  ?”  I said,  in  a tone  of  gentle  interest. 

Her  fingers  went  hack  to  the  frilling,  and 
she  turned  her  head  sullenly  away  from  me. 
1 had  been  met  in  this  manner,  in  the  coarse  of 
plying  the  good  work,  hundreds  of  times.  She 
merely  stimulated  me  to  try  again.  In  my 
dauntless  zeal  for  her  welfare  1 ran  the  great 
risk,  and  openly  alluded  to  her  marriage  en- 
gagement. 

“News  yon  were  interested  in  hearing?”  I 
repeated.  “I  suppose,  my  dear  Rachel,  that 
must  be  news  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite?” 

She  started  up  in  the  bed  and  turned  deadly 
pale.  It  was  evidently  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
to  retort  on  me  with  the  unbridled  insolence  of 
former  times.  She  checked  herself — laid  her 
head  hack  on  the  pillow — considered  a minute — 
and  then  answered  in  these  remarkable  words : 

“i  shall  never  marry  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite." 

It  was  my  turn  to  start  at  that. 

‘ ‘ What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?”  I exclaimed. 

* 4 The  marriage  is  considered  by  the  whole  fam- 
ily as  a settled  thing?” 

‘ 4 Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  is  expected  here  to- 
day,” she  said,  doggedly.  “ Wait  till  he  comes 
— and  you  will  see.  ’ 

4 4 But  my  dear  Rachel — ” 

She  rang  the  bell  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 
The  person  with  the  cap-ribbons  appeared. 

“Penelope!  my  bath.” 

Let  me  give  her  her  due.  In  the  state  of  my 
mind,  at  that  moment,  I do  sincerely  believe 
that  she  had  hit  on  the  only  possible  way  of 
forcing  me  to  leave  the  room. 

By  the  mere  worldly  mind  my  position  to- 
ward Rachel  might  have  been  viewed  as  pre- 
senting difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I had 
reckoned  on  leading  her  to  higher  things,  by 
means  of  a little  earnest  exhortation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  marriage.  And  now,  if  she  was  to 
be  believed,  no  such  event  as  her  marriage  was 
to  take  place  at  all.  But  ah,  my  friends!  a 
working  Christian  of  my  experience  (with  an 
evangelizing  prospect  before  her)  takes  broader 
views  than  these.  Supposing  Rachel  really  broke 
off  the  marriage  on  which  the  Ablewhites,  fa- 
ther and  son,  counted  as  a settled  thing,  what 
would  be  the  result?  It  could  only  end,  if  she 
held  firm,  in  an  exchanging  of  hard  words  and 
bitter  accusations  on  both  sides.  And  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  Rachel  when  the  stormy  inter- 
view was  over?  A salutary  moral  depression 
would  be  the  effect.  Her  pride  would  be  ex- 
hausted, her  stubbornness  would  be  exhausted, 
by  the  resolute  resistance  which  it  was  in  her 
character  to  make  under  the  circumstances.  She 
would  turn  for  sympathy  to  the  nearest  person 
who  had  sympathy  to  offer.  And  1 was  that 
nearest  person — brimful  of  comfort,  charged  to 
overflowing  with  seasonable  and  reviving  words. 
Never  had  the  evangelizing  prospect  looked 
brighter,  to  my  eyes,  than  it  looked  now. 

She  came  down  to  breakfast,  but  she  ate  no- 
thing, and  hardly  uttered  a word. 

After  breakfast  she  wandered  listlessly  from 
room  to  room — then  suddenly  roused  herself  and 
opened  the  piano.  The  music  she  selected  to 
play  was  of  the  most  scandalously  profane  sort, 
associated  with  performances  on  the  stage  which 
it  curdles  one’s  blood  to  think  of.  It  would  have 
been  premature  to  interfere  with  lier  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  I privately  ascertained  the  hour  at 
which  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  was  expected,  and 
then  I escaped  the  music  by  leaving  the  house. 

Being  out  alone  I took  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing upon  my  two  resident  friends.  It  was  an 
indescribable  luxury  to  find  myself  indulging  in 
earnest  conversation  with  serious  persons.  In- 
finitely encouraged  and  refreshed  I turned  my 
steps  back  again  to  the  house,  in  excellent  time 
to  await  the  arrival  of  our  expected  visitor.  I 
entered  the  dining-room,  always  empty  at  that 
hour  of  the  day — and  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite! 

He  made  no  attempt  to  fly  the  place.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  advanced  to  meet  me  with 
the  utmost  eagerness. 

“Dear  Miss  (Mack,  I have  been  only  waiting 
to  sec  you  J Chance  set  me  free  of  my  London 
engagements  to-day  sooner  than  I expected — 
and  I have  got  here,  in  consequence,  earlier  than 
my  appointed  time.” 

Not  the  slightest  embarrassment  encumbered 
his  explanation,  though  this  was  his  first  meet- 
ing with  me  after  the  scene  in  Montagu  Square. 
He  was  not  aware,  it  is  true,  of  my  having  been 
a witness  of  that  scene.  But  he  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  my  attendances  at  the  Mothers’- 


Small-Clothcs,  nnJ  my  relations  with  friends  at- 
tached to  other  charities,  must  have  informed 
me  of  his  shameless  neglect  of  his  Ladies  and  bis 
boor.  And  yet  there  lie  was  before  me  in  full 
possession  of  his  charming  voice  and  his  irresist- 
ible smile ! 

“ Have  you  seen  Rachel  yet?”  I asked. 

He  sighed  gently,  and  took  me  by  the  hand. 
I .should  certainly  have  snatched  my  hand  away, 
if  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  answer  had 
not.  paralyzed  me  with  astonishment. 

“I  have  seen  Rachel,”  he  said,  with  perfect 
tranquillity.  “You  are  aware,  clear  friend,  that 
she  was  engaged  to  me  ? Well,  she  has  taken  a 
sudden  resolution  to  break  the  engagement.  Re- 
flection has  convinced  her  that  site  will  best  con- 
sult her  welfare  and  mine  by  retracting  a rash 
promise,  and  leaving  me  free  to  make  some  hap- 
pier choice  elsewhere.  That  is  the  only  reason 
she  will  give,  and  the  only  answer  she  will  make 
to  every  question  that  I can  ask  of  her.” 

“ What  have  you  done  on  your  side?”  I in- 
quired. 44  Have  you  submitted  ?” 

• “ Yes,”  he  said,  with  the  most  unruffled  com- 
posure, 44 1 have  submitted.” 

His  conduct,  under  the  circumstances,  was  so 
utterly  inconceivable  that  I stood  bewildered  with 
my  hand  in  Iris.  It  is  a piece  of  rudeness  to  stare 
at  any  body,  and  it  is  an  act  of  indelicacy  to  stare 
at  a gentleman.  I committed  both  those  impro- 
prieties. And  I said,  as  if  in  a dream,  44  What 
does  it  mean  ?” 

44  Fermit  me  to  tell  yon,”  he  replied.  “And 
suppose  we  sit  down  ?” 

He  led  me  to  a chair.  I have  an  indistinct 
remembrance  that  he  was  very  affectionate.  I 
don’t  think  he  put  his  arm  round  my  waist  to 
support  me — but  I am  not  sure.  I was  quite 
helpless,  and  his  ways  with  ladies  were  very  en- 
dearing. At  any  rate,  we  sat  down.  1 can 
answer  for  that,  if  I can  answer  for  nothing 
more. 


THE  DOCTOR'S  STORY. 

The  town  of  Panama,  on  the  shores  of  the 
broad  Pacific,  has  been  the  scene  of  many  san- 
guinary brawls  and  riots.  In  one  of  these,  which 
happened  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  such 
occurrences  were  more  frequent  than  at  present, 
a middle-aged  man,  apparently  an  American, 
received  a stab  in  the  chest  from  the  bayonet  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  called  in  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance. The  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the 
military  hospital,  where  he  shortly  after  breathed 
his  last. 

It  was  observed  that  during  his  dying  moments 
he  was  constantly  attended  by  an  old  sea-faring 
map,  a species  of  “Ancient  Mariner,”  of  a tall, 
gaunt  figure,  and  with  a hard- looking,  weather- 
beaten visage,  who  watched  by  his  bedside  with 
the  most  jealous  attention.  The  old  man  stated 
that  the  patient  whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  away 
was  his  son,  but  beyond  this  refused  to  give  any 
information  whatever.  Up  to  the  last  he  re- 
mained at  his  post,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
Scotch  doctor  who  was  in  attendance,  allowed  no 
one  to  communicate  with  the  dying  man.  The  old 
man  shortly  after  disappeared  from  the  city,  and 
the  little  interest  awakened  by  the  incident  soon 
subsided. 

Two  years  elapsed  from  the  happening  of  the 
above  event,  when  one  evening,  just  before  dusk, 
Doctor  M ‘Dougall,  the  Scotch  surgeon  before  re- 
fereed to,  was  summoned  to  attend  a patient  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens. 
Threading  his  way  through  the  irregular  pebbly 
streets,  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  house  standing  close  to  the  shore,  and 
overlooking  the  picturesque  fortifications  which 
surround  the  ancient  city. 

Exchanging  a word  with  a swarthy  individual 
of  the  Spanish-American  race,  smoking  under 
^lie  veranda,  he  ascended  to  the  first-floor,  and 
found  himself  by  the  couch  of  the  sick  man. 
The  little  light  which  shone  in  through  the  open 
window  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the  gaunt  form 
and  strongly-marked  features  of  the  old  seaman 
whom  he  had  met  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
son  at  the  hospital.  II  is  face,  wasted  and  hag- 
gard, was  now  flushed  with  feverish  excitement, 
and  his  bloodshot  eyes  rolled  wildly  around. 

Recognizing  the  doctor  at  once,  the  old  sailor 
raised  himself  almost  into  a sitting  posture,  and 
in  a low,  husky  voice  asked  his  visitor  if  he  re- 
membered him.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  he  continued  : 

“I  have  sent  for  you — not  to  save  my  life,  that 
I know  is  impossible,  thanks  to  drink  and  this 
accursed  climate — but  because  you  were  kind  to 
that  poor  murdered  lad  some  time  ago ; you  rec- 
ollect, no  doubt.  Well,  he  was  not  my  son  after 
all,  though  I said  he  was,  and  1 liked  him  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been,  and  maybe  more.  Since 
he  died  every  thing  has  gone  wrong  with  me  ; 
and  now,  besides  yourself  I’ve  not  a friend  left  in 
the  world.  Y'ou  see  this  ?”  said  he,  bending  over 
the  side  of  Iris  conch,  and  pointing  toward  a cor- 
ner of  the  room  where  stood  a sea-chest  bound 
with  iron  plates  and  fastened  by  a padlock. 
“Hush!  they  will  hear  us,”  he  excitedly  ex- 
claimed. “ Lock  the  door — bar  it ; not  a living 
soul  but  yourself  must  hear.” 

Though  regarding  this  merely  as  a fresh  out- 
burst of  delirium,  the  doctor  did  as  desired. 
“ Now,”  said  the  old  man,  as  he  thrust  into  his 
visitor’s  hand  a revolver  capped  and  apparently 
loaded,  “if  they  try  to  come  in,  shoot  them — 
shoot  them  dead  on  the  spot.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five  lives,”  he  added,  counting  the  cham- 
bers of  the  weapon,  while  a gleam  of  savage  sat- 
isfaction lighted  up  his  countenance. 

“ Years  ago  I belonged  to  a band  of  queer 
characters  who  first  got  together  in  California — 
then  the  i iglit  place  to  look  for  all  sorts  of  vaga- 
bonds. We  picked  up  a living  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  honestly,  as  the  world  calls  it,  and 
sometimes  not  so  much  so.  Well,  after  a while 
even  San  Francisco  got  too  hot  to  hold  us,  so  we 


clublied  togeilier  and  bought  a small  schooner, 
and,  hearing  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Mexico, 
we  ran  down  tbe  coast;  and  supplied  the  insur- 
gents with  arms  and  ammunition.  Sometimes 
our  fellows  took  part  in  a skirmish  on  shore, 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and,  in  fact,  we 
joined  in  any  scheme  that  promised  to  be  profit- 
able. Most  of  our  time  was  spent  between  Pana- 
raa  and  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  this  sort  of  way ; 
and  after  a couple  of  years  or  so  we  had  got  to- 
gether a considerable  sum  of  money. 

“There  were  six  of  us  at  this  time,  ronghish- 
looking  fellows  most  of  us,  and  nearly  all  belong- 
ing to  different  nations.  There  had  been  eight 
altogether,  but  one  had  line!  a bowie-knife  put 
into  him  in  Sacramento  City,  and  another  was 
finished  by  Santa  Anna’s  Mexican  bullets. 

“ One  fine  morning,  when  we  were  lying  off 
the  town  of  San  Bias,  two  of  our  men  who  had 
lieen  on  shore  came  off  with  the  news  that  a 
small  trading  vessel  was  expected  down  the  coast 
with  over  a million  of  dollars,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  large  Mexican  houses,  to  be  shipped  on 
board  an  English  frigate  at  anchor  near  us  for 
conveyance  to  Panama.  \Ye  at  once  determ- 
ined to  intercept  the  coaster,  and  immediately 
got  under  way.  There  was  not  a moment  to 
be  lost — any  instant  might  bring  her  under  cover 
of  the  frigate’s  guns,  and  thus  slip  through  our 
fingers.  The  breeze  that  morning  was  unfortu- 
nately light,  and  we  had  scarcely  left  the  man- 
of-war  hull  down,  when  we  perceived  the  trader 
coming  along  the  coast  under  easy  sail. 

“Our  plans  were  soon  arranged.  We  knew 
that  these  vessels,  not  going  more  than  a few 
miles  off  the  shore,  were  rarely  armed,  and  car- 
ried at  the  most  three  or  four  men.  We  hauled 
our  wind,  and  beat  up  toward  her;  and,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  made  short  tacks,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
run  across  her  bows  and  board  her  when  least 
expected.  Our  men  were  tolerably  well  provided 
with  weapons,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  resistance.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  two  vessels  approached  each  other, 
our  schooner  trailing  a large  net  astern,  to  throw 
the  crew  of  the  other  off  their  guard.  At  the 
right  moment  our  helm  was  put  down ; we  sprang 
on  board,  and  in  a minute  or  so  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
her.” 

“ And  the  men  in  charge?”  said  the  doctor,  for 
the  first  time  interrupting  the  old  pirate,  as  it  now 
seemed  he  was. 

The  latter  turned  ghastly  pale  before  the  steady 
look  of  his  companion,  and  then,  recovering  him- 
self, he  clenched  liis  fists,  and  with  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets,  glared  around  him  like  a 
wounded  tiger. 

“ Tis  false — ay,  false!”  he  shouted,  throwing 
his  arms  about  him  in  the  wildest  manner.  “Who 
was  it  said  I murdered  them  — all,  murdered 
them  ? Tis  false,  I say  again !” 

He  sank  back  exhausted ; the  large  drops  of 
perspiration  clung  to  his  brow,  and  for  some  time 
a dead  silence  prevailed.  At  length  the  old  sea- 
man roused  himself  and  proceeded,  though  with 
much  less  self-possession  than  before. 

44  How  we  took  the  coaster,  and  what  we  did 
with  the  crew  is  nothing  to  any  body  now ; but 
any  how,  the  end  of  it  was  that  when  we  came 
to  break  open  the  boxes  in  the  hold  and  count 
out  the  money,  we  found  ourselves  the  owners  of 
nearly  a million  and  a half  of  Mexican  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver. 

“This  was  the  boldest  of  all  our  adventures, 
and  we  all  felt  the  danger  of  staying  any  longer 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  even  of  remaining  to- 
gether after  this.  We  immediately  determined 
to  stand  out  to  6ea,  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  dividing  the  treasure,  and  then  separate  for- 
ever. 

“When  not  many  miles  from  Acapulco  we 
ran  short  of  water,  and  put  into  that  port  for  a 
supply.  Short  as  our  stay  was,  we  remained  long 
enough  for  one  of  our  men  to  Ixs  attacked  with 
vellow-fever.  In  a few  hours  he  died,  and  we, 
fearing  after  this  to  stop  in  the  place,  hastily 
landed  the  body  on  a strip  of  beach  outside  the 
harbor,  and  at  once  put  to  sea. 

“ From  the  moment  of  our  seizing  that  infernal 
coaster  misfortune  hung  ov  er  us.  Before  we  had 
lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Mexico  the  trade-wind 
failed  us,  and  for  days  we  lay  sweltering  under 
the  hot  sun  in  a dead  calm.  To  make  matters 
worse,  twro  more  of  our  hands  took  the  fever  and 
died  in  a few  hours.  We  were  now  in  a state  of 
the  utmost  consternation.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  stay  in  the  ship  seemed  certain  death ; our 
numbers  were  reduced  to  three,  and  those  so  en- 
feebled as  to  be  equally  likely  to  fall  a prey  to  tbe 
pestilence.  To  land  with  such  an  amount  of 
money  would  assuredly  lead  to  our  detection. 
We  had  now  all  our  booty  to  divide  among  three 
of  us,  but  what  on  earth  were  we  to  do  with  it  ? 

44  While  making  up  our  minds,  we  found,  by 
dead-reckoning,  that  we  were  only  a few  days’ 
sail  from  the  Cocos  Islands  off  the  Bay  of  Pana- 
ma. We  knew  the  islands  very  well,  and  we 
knew,  too,  that  they  were  uninhabited  and  within 
easy  distance  of  Panama  itself.  We  agreed  to 
break  open  three  cases  at  once,  each  holding  two 
thousand  dollars,  divide  them  equally,  and  then 
bury  the  rest  on  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 

44  On  our  arrival,  having  first  satisfied  ourselves 
by  a careful  search  that  there  was  no  human  being 
there,  we  ran  the  schooner  as  close  in-shore  as 
possible,  and  commenced  landing  the  money — a 
task  which,  with  our  reduced  numbers,  took  us 
several  days  to  get  through.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  we  were  in  perpetual  terror  lest  our 
movements  should  be  observed  by  some  of  the 
passing  vessels.  We  worked  away  cheerfully, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  burying  all  the  boxes  of 
dollars  in  a corner  of  the  largest  island,  carefully 
marking  the  position  of  the  spot  by  compass  bear- 
ings. This  done,  we  removed  from  the  schooner 
every  thing  worth  saving,  scuttled  her,  and  taking 
the  boat,  landed  not  many  miles  from  the  town, 
jvve  j ^ep|jalj^dT.  agreeing  npon  a day  on 
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which  to  return  to  the  island  and  remove  the 
rest  of  the  treasure,  each  swearing  to  observe 
the  strictest  secrecy  and  good  faitli  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

“The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  coaster  had, 
as  we  expected,  reached  l’anama,  and  large  re- 
wards were  offered  for  the  capture  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  deed.  This  showed  me  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  remain  longer  than  could  be 
helped.  Accordingly  I lost  no  time  in  taking  a 
passage  in  a merchant  ship  sailing  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. A few  days  after  reaching  that  port  I came 
across  one  of  my  companions,  whom  1 had  parted 
from  on  landing  from  the  schooner.  Well,  from 
that  time  to  the  day  you  saw  him  die  here  in  the 
hospital  we  were  never  separated. 

“At  San  Francisco,  what  with  drinking  and 
gambling,  we  soon  ran  through  our  money,  und 
had  only  just  enough  to  take  us  down  to  Panama 
again  by  the  time  appointed. 

“We  had  not  long  returned  before  we  learned 
that  a man  answering  the  description  of  the  third 
member  of  our  party  had  left  in  a canoe  with  three 
or  four  of  the  natives  some  days  before — as  he 
said,  on  a fishing  expedition  to  the  Cocos  Islands ; 
and  that  the  canoe,  with  the  bodies  of  two  of  the 
negroes,  had  been  washed  ashore  during  a gale 
of  wind  the  following  day. 

“ I can’t  say  that  either  of  us  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  news ; it  was  clear  that  our  old 
shipmate  was  bent  on  being  beforehand  in  getting 
at  the  spoils,  contrary  to  our  sworn  agreement. 
We  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
two  were  now  the  sole  owners  of  the  money, 
and  set  to  work  at  once  to  arrange  a plan  for 
getting  it  all  into  our  possession.  Every  thing 
was  settled,  and  we  should  have  started  with 
half  a dozen  picked  men,  when  that  poor  fellow 
received  the  accursed  stab  which  put  an  end  to 
him." 

Here  the  old  man’s  voice  faltered,  and  in  a 
sadder  tone  he  went  on : 

“For  years  we  had  been  together,  and  when 
lie  died  1 lost  the  only  being  I cared  for  in  the 
world.  Since  that  day  I have  been  a lonely, 
miserable  man.  Drink,  diink  alone,  has  been 
my  refuge.  In  drink  I see  the  glitter  of  the  yel- 
low gold,  that  I have  not  dared  to  go  and  look 
for.  For  drink  would  I sell  my  soul  itself — 
ay,  what  is  more,  my  buried  treasure  too.  See 
there,  see  there ! ” he  cried,  in  a tone  of  triumph, 
ns  with  a last  effort  he  sprang  up  and  pointed  to 
the  still  waters  of  the  bay,  now  illumined  by  the 
last  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  “ ’Tis  there 
it  lies ; I can  watch  the  gold  as  it  gleams  and 
glitters  over  the  sea,  even  now.  ’Tis  mine — 
mine,  I say.  Too  late — too  late !”  lie  whispered, 
sinking  back  in  a state  of  insensibility. 

All  was  quiet  for  some  minutes.  At  length 
the  old  man  recovered  his  consciousness,  and,  in 
a voice  hardly  audible,  said : 

“ Doctor,  in  a few  moments  I shall  be  a dead 
man — and  the  money,  take  it,  every  dollar.  You 
will  find  it  buried  deep  in  the  sand.  Fee  there 
— the  plan  is  in  that  box.  Hush,  hush!”  and 
pointed  to  a key  hanging  up,  which  his  visitor 
at  once  put  in  his  pocket  as  he  heard  footsteps 
ascending  the  stairs.  It  was  the  individual  whom 
lie  hail  met  on  entering  the  house,  and  the  doctor 
tdmitted  him  to  the  room. 

The  old  sailor  was  now  speechless ; he  feebly 
pointed.  first  to  the  medical  man  and  then  to  the 
box  in  the  corner,  and  closed  his  eyes.  It  was 
soon  clear  that  life  was  gone.  The  doctor,  see- 
ing that  nothing  more  could  be  done,  gave  a 
handful  of  dollars  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  and 
returned  home,  taking  care  to  remove  the  old 
chest  at  the  same  time.  When  opened,  he  found 
that  it  contained,  in  addition  to  some  articles  of 
clothing  and  trinkets  of  little  value,  a crumpled 
and  stained  paper,  on  which  had  been  rudely 
drawn  a map  of  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  a descrip- 
tion, in  many  parts  illegible,  of  the  place  where 
the  booty  had  been  deposited. 

The  doctor,  who  was  by  no  means  a wealthy 
man,  was  overjoyed  at  the  mere  prospect  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  so  much  wealth,  and  made 
up  his  mind  at  once  to  organize  an  expedition  to 
the  spot  w here  it  lay  concealed.  After  spending 
nearly  all  his  ready  money  in  making  prepara- 
tions, he  started  from  Panama  with  a party  of 
natives.  Hie  object  of  the  expedition  was  kept 
a profound  secret. 

On  reaching  the  island,  which,  from  the  plan 
in  his  possession,  the  doctor  had  no  difficulty  in 
identifying,  he  at  once  commenced  operations. 
The  document,  from  age,  discoloration,  and  the 
im))erfect  nature  of  so  much  of  the  description  as 
was  legible,  afforded,  unfortunately,  but  a very 
uncertain  clew  to  the  treasure. 

The  southwest  comer  of  the  island  was  de- 
scribed with  the  utmost  precision,  also  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beach,  and  the  depth  at  which  the 
money  was  to  be  found,  but  beyond  these  partic- 
ulars the  paper  contained  no  intelligible  informa- 
tion. 

For  ten  long  days  and  nights,  allowing  barely 
sufficient  time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  did  the 
men  dig  away,  the  doctor  being  all  the  while,  as 
he  himself  described  it,  in  a fever  of  excitement, 
wholly  unable  to  sleep,  and  watching  with  breath- 
less anxiety  every  spadeful  of  sand  that  his  dusky 
companions  dug  from  the  soil.  At  each  stroke 
of  the  spade  he  listened  eagerly  for  any  sound 
that  might  indicate  the  discovery  of  what  he 
sought,  but  in  vain. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  supply  of 
provisions  ran  short,  and  it  became  evident  to  the 
doctor  that  he  must  abandon  the  enterprise,  at 
all  events  for  a time.  Worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  exhaustion,  and  crushed  by  the  weight  of  his 
disappointment,  he  was  compelled  to  put  back  to 
Panama.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his 
health  and  strength  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  ordinary  practice.  With  returning 
health,  however,  came  renewed  hope,  and  when 
last  heard  of  the  indefatigable  man,  confident  of 
success,  was  getting  together  the  necessary  funds 
for  another  expedites]  jtiZ0d;  bV 


SHOPPING. 

She  stood  behind  the  counter— 
The  day  I’ll  ne’er  forget— 

She  thought  the  muslin  dearer 
Than  any  she’d  seen  yet; 

I watched  her  playful  fingers 
The  silk  and  satin  toss; 

The  clerk  looked  quite  uneasy, 
And  nodded  at  the  boss. 

“Show  me  some  velvet  ribbon, 
Barege  and  sntiu  turk,” 

She  said,  “I  want  to  purchase ! 
Then  gave  the  goods  a je.k. 

The  clerk  was  all  obedience, 

He  traveled  “on  his  shape;” 

At  length,  with  hesitation, 

She  bought  a yard  of  tape. 


ONCE  AND  NOW. 


I have  a rose,  a little  rose, 

It  blossomed  long  ago 
Beneath  the  guns  that  day  and  night 
Keep  watch  at  Fort  Monroe. 

And  warm  Fep  tern  Iter  glories  shone, 
With  reel  and  russet  streak, 

Along  the  wooded  shores  and  points 
That  fringe  the  Chesapeake. 

And  drum  and  bugle  answering  called 
Along  the  Union  lines, 

And  proud  our  bannered  eagles  shone 
Among  the  glimmering  pines, 

When  this  fair  rose  that  blossomed  on 
The  stormy  front  of  war 
A dear  hand  sent — a precious  pledge 
From  the  true  heart  afar. 

I shut  it  ’twixt  my  Bible-leaves, 

In  perfumed  silence  pent, 

My  little  crimson  half  blown  rose 
That  he  had  kissed  and  sent! 

’Tis  withered  now' — a pale,  frail  thing, 
That  one  touch  might  destroy ; 

And  with  its  bloom  and  beauty  lies 
My  morning  dream  of  joy. 

Toor  little  bud!  in  whose  red  heart 
Such  wealth  of  promise  lay. 
Withered  before  its  crimson  core 
Unfolded  to  the  day. 

And  hidden  in  my  Bible-leaves, 

And  deep  where  memories  cling, 

The  little  rose  that  never  bloomed — 
The  hope  that  died  in  spring. 


Yocno  Lauy  of  Eiiiht  Stumers.  “ Say,  Georgie, 
when  you  are  a great  big  lady  and  get  married,  what 
will  you  do,  eh  ?" 

G bougie.  “ Oh,  I expect  I'll  get  a sewing  circle,  and 
go  to  the  water-cure,  and  have  lots  of  jew  elry.  What 
will  you  do,  Sissy  ?" 

“ Oli,  me  ! I’ll  have  a nice  yomm  mat),  with  beauti- 
ful whiskers,  come  to  see  me ; and  my  husband,  you 
know,  he’ll  get  mad,  and  I’ll  cry  and  go  to  Chicago, 
and  sue  for  a divorce,  and  it  will  be  in  all  the  papers, 
anil  the  reporters  will  say  that  I’m  a pale  and  spiritu- 
al-looking lady,  and  my  husband  is  a brute ; that’ll  be 


THE  TAX  QUESTION. 


The  Lover’s  View.— “Ah!  the  Income  returns,  eh? 
Old  Bullfinch  down  for  $60,000.  I’ll  propose  to  Susan  at 


’Tis  years  ago  my  weary  feet 
Went  up  those  hills  of  pain, 

And  many  a time  by  Fort  Monroe 
Boses  have  bloomed  again. 

’Tis  long  ago,  and  through  the  land 
The  sounds  of  war  are  dumb ; 

O’er  battle-fields  once  dim  with  death 
Birds  sing  and  wild  bees  hum. 

But  the  sure  years,  with  lengthening  dayi 
hike  shadows  drifting  dowm, 
Enfolded  in  their  golden  arms 

Have  brought  my  life’s  fair  crown, 
Starry  with  joys  more  tender-sweet 
Than  aught  the  Past  can  bring — 
The  fullness  of  a perfect  love, 

Girt  by  a marriage-ring. 

I took  my  rose — my  little  rose, 
Withered  and  pale  and  sere — 

And  laid  it  w'here  the  vivid  coals 
Shone  hot  and  crimson-clear. 

And  as  it  dropped  to  tender  ash, 

And  faded  out  at  last, 

The  glorious  Present  rose  between, 
And  dimmed  the  shadowy  Past. 


Man’s  View  of  it— “True,  Mike,  it’s 
but  the  Kerridge  Tax  is  moighty  heavy. 


But  sometimes,  as  I idly  turn 
My  Bible-leaves  apart, 

A dim,  faint  perfume-scent  steals  out, 
And  misty  memories  start — 

The  proud  and  erring  heart — the  pain 
Those  bitter  days  could  bring; 

The  little  rose  that  never  bloomed — 
The  hope  that  died  in  spring. 


The  Skeptic’s.  View. — “Smythe  down  for  $100,000. 
Must  have  cost  him  a nice  plum  to  lie  so.  Not  worth 
$30,000 !” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Tnr:  love  of  a cross  woman,  It  is  said,  is  stronger 
than  the  love  of  any  other  female  individual.  Like 
vinegar,  the  affections  of  a high-strung  woman  never 
spoil. 

Quoth  Tom,  ’Tis  strange  that  in  the  world 
So  much  injustice  should  abound  ; 

Nay,  answered  John,  the  human  heart 
Is  never  on  the  right  side  found. 


Cause 


Actions— Be-causc. 


THE  8EASON8. 

BY  AN  INVALID. 

I love  the  spring; 

It  seems  to  bring 
Fresh  breezes  from  the  Adriatic—] 
(The  wind  at  least 
Is  from  the  east, 

And  gives  me  agonies  rheumatic.) 
When  summer’s  here, 

I hold  it  dear— 

Of  flowery  wealth  a gracious  giver— 
(Although  I’ve  got, 

Whene’er  it’s  hot, 

Some  touches  of  a sluggish  liver.) 
Wheu  autnmn  hints. 

With  beauteous  tints, 

That  summer’s  song  has  its  cadenza,! 
I love  it  well— 

(Though,  truth  to  tell, 

I know  it  briugs  me  influenza !) 

And  winter’s  snow 
I love  also— 

For  6now  a seasonable  eight  is— 
(Although  there  are 
Cough,  cold,  catarrh. 
Diphtheria,  phthisis,  and  bronchitis !) 


'w.— “/  carry  a Gold  Watch ! 
Auction  for  $3.” 


The  Juvenile  View. — “ Pa,  is  Taxes  a spice  ?”  “ N< 
my  dear ; why  do  you  ask?”  “ Because  Mamma  said  w 
couldn’t  have  Pudding  ’cause  Taxes  is  so  high.’’ 


If  an  opening  of  the  ground  is  called  an  earthquake, 
why  shouldn’t  a dry -goods’  opening  be  styled  a 
clothes-quake  f 


Invaluable  Reof.ift.— To  quiet  a crying  baby,  prop 
it  up  with  pillows  if  it  can  not  sit  alone,  and  smear  ns 
Angers  with  thick  molasses ; then  put  half  a dozen 
feathers  into  its  hands,  and  it  will  sit  and  pick  the 
feathers  from  one  hand  to  the  other  until  it  falls  asleep. 
As  soon  as  it  wakes  again — more  molasses  and  feath- 
ers.   

A “fast  man  about  town,"  in  Buffalo,  aged  thirteen, 
has  been  arrested  for  getting  drunk  and  whipping  his 
wife. 

Scene  in  a Pf.rkumeb’h.— Sentimental  young  lady  to 
perfumer:  “I  don’t  think  you  forwarded  the  scent  I 
meant ; it  seems  entirely  different  to  that  I ordered." 
Perfumer  (who  is  very  fond  of  punning) : “Madam,  I 
am  sure  that  what  you  meant  I sent ; the  scent  I sent 
was  the  scent  you  meant ; consequently,  we  are  both 
of  one  sentiment." 


A LOVE-LETTER . 

From  a Tailor  to  his  Sweet-heart,  a Mantua-Maker. 

Remnant  of  my  Hopes,— May  I be  ripped  from  the 
border  of  your  esteem,  and  never  be  buttoned  to  the 
loop  of  your  kindness,  but  I am  strongly  seamed  to 
them  by  your  beauty.  May  I never  lose  a thimbleful 
of  your  favor,  bnt  you  have  entangled  the  thread  of 
my  understanding  with  that  pretty  outside  of  yours. 
Odds  bodkin ! I am  surely  yours— every  inch  of  me 
—and  my  needle  follows  you.  Therefore  blunt  not 
the  point  of  my  endeavors,  but  let  me  baste  myself  to 
your  kindness  that  I may  set  the  tighter  to  your  af- 
fections ; I love  yon  beyond  measure,  but  it  is  so  hard 
to  cabbage  one  sweet  look  from  you  that  I almost  de- 
spair of  having  enough  to  finish  tny  suit.  Pray  put  a 
favorable  construction  on  this,  and  for  the  same  I shall 
always  sit  cross-legged  for  your  sake,  being,  my  dear- 
est little  floiuicer,  your  Cabbage. 


On  some  railroads  it  is  customary  to  have  a lock  on 
the  stove  to  prevent  the  passengers  from  meddling 
with  the  fire.  A conductor,  being  asked  why  they 
locked  the  stove,  replied  that  “It  was  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  going  out" 


A Yankee  minister  who  found  his  congregation  go- 
ing to  sleep  one  Sunday  before  he  had  fairly  com- 
menced, suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed:  “Broth- 
ers, this  isn’t  fair : it  isn’t  giving  ft  man  half  a chauce ! 
Wait  till  I get  along  a bit,  and  then  if  I ain’t  worth 
listening  to  go  to  sleep : but  don’t -begin  to  snore  be- 
fore I get  commenced.  Give  a man  a chance  1”  < — 


w. — “My  Income!  My  Watch!  / 
submit  to  Taxation  without  Repre- 


The  Feminine  Vie 
have  no  vote  I I’llnoi 
sentation  1 Get  out  1’ 


SgcpjaKjTjA^x^^osippBursting  into  teari 
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Suddenly,  in  a turn  in  the  road,  Rebecca  Dean 
came  face  to  face  with  Ben  Mack.  'I he  inten- 
tion of  each  to  avoid  the  other  was  apparent ; 
and,  with  a memory  of  the  last  night’s  parting, 
Rebecca  Dean  said,  as  if  in  excuse  anil  justifica- 
tion : . , . „ 

‘ • Women  are  wise  on  a sudden. 

And  Ben  Mack,  looking  after  the  woman 
whom  most  of  all  he  loved,  and  whom  he  had 
forever  lost,  finished  the  proverb : 

“ And  fools  on  premeditation.” 

In  that  moment  Ben  Mack  lost  faith  in  him- 
self and  was  afloat ; for  that  faith  had  been  his 
anchor  hitherto. 

Napoleon  found  Waterloo  and  afterward  St. 
Helena. 

Ben  Mack’s  life  has  in  it  both  its  Waterloo 
and  St.  Helena. 

Columbus  discovered  the  New  World,  but  men 
call  it  America. 

Ben  Mack  was  the  first  invader  into  Rebecca 
Dean’s  heart ; but  the  world  calls  her  by  the 
name  of  Hayden. 

She  has  married  a missionary. 


WHAT  BIRDS  HAVE  TAUGHT  US. 

Of  all  animals  the  bones  of  birds  are  largest 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  arp  more  hol- 
low than  those  of  animals  which  do  not  fly.  En- 
gineers, taking  the  hint,  make  hollow  rods  or 
tubes,  and  find  them  stronger  than  solid  ones  of 
the  same  length  and  quantity  of  matter;  the 
strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  thickness,  and 
if  the  figure  is  the  same  the  hollow  rod  is  thicker 
than  the  solid  one. 

Vessels  of  shallow  draught  are  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  lee-boards  and  sliding-keels,  whose 
surfaces,  though  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  vessel’s 
course,  enable  her  to  carry  a heavy  press  of  sail 
without  giving  way  under  the  side  pressure,  or 
making  lee-way,  so  great  is  the  resistance  against 
the  rapidly  passing  body  of  water,  which  can  not 
be  deflected  sideways  at  a high  speed.  These 
contrivances  act  precisely  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  plane  or  wing-surface  of  a bird  when 
moving  in  air. 

The  wings  of  birds,  again,  have  the  front  or 
leading  edge  rendered  rigid  by  bone,  cartilage, 
or  a thickening  of  the  membrane ; and  in  most 
birds  of  perfect  flight  even  the  individual  feathers 
are  formed  upon  the  same  condition.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  when  the  wing  is  waved  in  air,  it 
gives  a persistent  force  in  one  direction,  caused 
by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  following  portion 
of  the  edge.  The  action  is  imitated  in  Mackin- 
tosh’s screw-propeller , the  blade  of  which  is  made 
of  thin  steel,  so  as  to  be  elastic.  While  the  ves- 
sel is  stationary  the  blades  are  in  a line  with  the 
keel,  but  during  rotation  they  bend  on  one  side, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  speed  and  degree 
of  propulsion  required,  and  are  thus  self-compen- 
mting:  and  could  practical  difficulties  be  over- 
lome,  would  prove  to  be  a form  of  propeller  per- 
|jct  in  theory. 

Various  little  implements  and  instruments  have 
leen  or  may  have  been  suggested  by  other  parts 
iff  a bird’s*  body.  Bishop  Wilkins  informs  tis 
Amt  “ Carden  and  Scaliger  doc  unanimously  af- 
firm that  there  is  a bird  amongst  the  Indians  of  so 
great  a bignesse,  that  his  beak  is  often  used  to 
in  ike  a sheath  or  scabbard  fpr  a sword.”  The 
bill  of  the  woodpecker  is  a very  good  chisel, 
Ttraight,  hard,  and  sharp,  with  edges  too  upon 
the  sides.  The  bird  is  called  the  carpenter  of 
the  woods,  and  when  working  at  a tree  he  will 
provide  you  with  a bushel  of  chips  or  dust.  He 
possesses  also  a very  long  tongue  tipped  with 
hairs,  and  uses  the  instrument  as  a sort  of  camel 
hair  pencil.  In  the  lower  half  of  its  beak  there 
is  a receptacle  containing  a glutinous  fluid and 
dipping  the  brush  into  this,  he  shoots  it  into  the 
hole  he  has  bored  into  a dead  or  decaying  tree, 
and  brings  it  out  covered  with  insects.  The  oven- 
bird  is  the  most  ancient  of  potters.  The  material 
of  which  its  nest  is  made  is  principally  mud 
or  clay  obtained  from  the  river  banks,  but  it  is 
strengthened  and  stiffened  by  the  admixture  of 
grass,  vegetable  fibres,  and  stems  of  varioui- 
plants.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to 
harden  it,  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried, 
it  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  more  like  the  handi- 
work of  some  novice  at  pottery  than  a veritable 
nest  constructed  by  a bird,  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun  haking  the  clay  nearly  as  hard  as  a 
brick.  The  bird  called  the  lanceolate  honey 
eater  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  maker  of  ham 
mocks,  its  nest  being  of  hammock-like  shape, 
and  slung  just  as  a seaman  slings  his  oscillating 
couch. 

Then,  as  to  mere  shapes,  all  sorts  of flasks  and 
bottles  and  retorts  are  anticipated  in  the  nests  of 
our  feathered  friends.  The  nest  of  the  mahali 
weaver- bird  of  South  Africa  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  a Florence  oil-flask,  supposing 
the  neck  to  be  shorter  and  wider,  the  body  Ion 
ger,  and  the  whole  flask  enlarged  to  three  times 
its  usual  size.  The  nest  of  the  penduline  tit- 
mouse is  of  flask-like  shape,  the  larger  end  hang 
ing  downward,  so  that  at  a little  distance  it  looks 
like  a huge  pear  with  a rather  long  stem.  The 
fairy-martin  of  Australia  nlways  builds  a nest 
resembling  a flask  or  retort,  the  neck  being  from 
seven  to  ten  inches  long,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bulb  from  four  to  seven  inches.  The  bnva  spar- 
row of  Ceylon  makes  a nest  of  a variable  shape ; 
but  often  it  resembles  a bottle  woven  of  long  grass 
and  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a flexible 
branch. 

Perhaps  the  best  weaver  is  the  Baltimore  ori- 
ole. This  bird  chooses  the  ends  of  high  bending 
branches  for  its  nest,  and  begins  in  a forked 
twig  by  fastening  strong  strings  of  hemp  or  flax 
around  both  branches  of  the  fork,  just  as  tar 
apart  as  the  width  of  the  nest  is  to  be.  He  then, 
with  the  same  kind  of  strings,  mixed  in  with 
pieces  of  loose  tow,  weaves  a strong  firm  kind 
of  cloth,  which  is  likt-illtliJitlt&S  SeiUl*  appear- 


ance, only  that  yon  can  see  that  the  nest  is  woven, 
not  felted.  In  this  way  he  makes  a pouch  or 
purse,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  lines  it  on 
the  inside  with  several  soft  things,  which  he 
weaves  into  the  outside  netting.  The  walls  are 
then  strengthened  with  horse -hair,  as  before 
stated. 

In  a beaver  or  felt  hat  the  wool  or  hair  is  not 
woven,  but  mixed  until  the  hooks  and  projec- 
tions of  the  hairs  themselves  take  hold  of  one 
another.  There  are  several  birds  very  expert  at 
making  felt,  their  nests  having  the  appearance 
of  a piece  of  hatter's  felt,  or  double-milled  wool- 
en cloth,  being  carded  together  into  one  mass, 
though  the  fabric  is  less  close  and  solid.  The 
question  of  the  priority  of  the  invention,  if  con- 
tested between  the  hatters  and  the  birds,  might 
fairly  be  held  to  depend  on  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  disputants,  and  then  the  birds  would  carry 
off  the  palm.  The  chaffinch  and  goldfinch  make 
nests  of  felt,  collecting  the  hairs  from  fields  where 
cows  are  pastured.  But  the  most  curious  felt- 
makers  reside  in  Africa.  The  Cape  tit  builds  a 
nest  in  shape  like  a bottle  of  India  rubber,  and 
in  texture  as  thick  as  a coarse  worsted  stocking. 
It  is  made  of  cotton  and  down  and  other  things 
felted  together. 

Although  the  birds  have  no  hand  in  making 
their  own  dresses,  yet  by  their  means  nature  has 
given  us  hints  both  as  to  dress  and  ornament. 
In  some  parts  of  Arctic  America  the  inhabitants 
make  themselves  coats  of  bird-skins,  which  are 
worn  with  the  feathers  inside.  Cocks’  feathers 
are  worn  in  plumes  by  the  soldiers  in  France,  as 
also  by  the  American  Indians;  and  are  some- 
times introduced  into  the  hats  of  children  and 
ladies  of  this  country.  If  our  readers  desire 
further  information  on  the  nests  of  birds,  they 
will  find  in  Mr.  Wood’s  fascinating  book*  a per- 
fect store-house.  But  in  this  paper  we  can 
give  nothing  more  than  hints : our  space  is  lim- 
ited, and  we  must  even  now  sound  the  note  of 
retreat,  devoting  only  one  sentence  to  the  notes 
of  the  cuckoo.  This  bird  may  be  said  to  have 
done  much  for  musical  science;  for  the  minor 
scale,  the  origin  of  which  has  puzzled  so  many, 
has  been,  or  might  have  been,  derived  from  the 
little  singer,  its  couplet  being  the  minor  third 
sung  downw  ard. 


MATTERS  OF  FORM. 

“That  is  all;  you  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read  it ; you  would  not  understand  it  if  you 
did.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sign  your  name  at 
the  bottom  ; there,  where  the  pencil  mark  is.  A 
mere  matter  of  form !”  You  do  not  like  to  ap- 
pear obstinate  or  pudding-headed ; or  to  show 
mistrust  of  the  lawyer  or  secretary  on  whose  in- 
tegrity you  have  every  reason  to  rely.  Perhaps 
you  are  indolent,  and  shrink  from  the  trouble  of 
investigation ; or  you  have  a peculiar  hatred  of 
being  singular,  or  of  aft’eetiug  to  be  wiser  than 
your  fellow-creatures.  Or,  perhaps,  you  prefer 
a little  jump  in  the  dark  to  a confession  that  you 
can  not  see.  Whatever  your  motive,  the  chauces 
are  that  you  say  in  a jocular  tone,  through  which 
a suspicion  of  nervous  uneasiness  betrays  itself, 
“No  responsibility  or  risk,  I suppose?”  And 
once  more  reassured  on  that  point,  you  sign. 
Well,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  you  hear 
no  more  of  the  matter ; on  the  twentieth  occa- 
sion you  may  find  yourself  in  a very  unpleasant 
predicament. 

But  that  is  a trifle  • if  idleness  and  careless- 
ness only  affected  the  idle  and  careless  individual 
the  punishment  would  be  rather  a good  tiling. 
But  unfortunately  a large  proportion  of  our  na- 
tional, social,  and  pecuniary  muddles  emanates 
from  that  habit  of  satisfying  conscience  with  a 
ceremony.  Why  are  work  - houses  sometimes 
turned  into  lazar-houses,  full  of  nameless  hor- 
rors, moral  and  physical  ? How  is  it  that  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylums  are  occasionally  used  as 
traps  for  the  inconveniently  sane  ? What  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  state  of  bankruptcy  to  w'hich 
our  best  paying  railways  have  been  wantonly 
brought  ? is  it  not  because  guardians,  inspect- 
ors, directors,  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  their  subordinates  over  wrhich  they 
have  had  no  real  control,  and  have  contented 
themselves  with  signing  papers,  listening  to  re- 
ports, making  periodical  and  conventional  in- 
spections, pocketing  fees,  and  discussing — well, 
luncheons ? Amateur  work  is  very  often  bad 
enough,  but  half-paid  work  is  almost  always 
scurvily  done. 

What  does  one  pledge  one’s  self  to  on  taking 
a degree  ? If  we  remember  rightly,  a lot  of  men 
join  hands,  and  one  reads  something  in  Latin, 
while  the  others  make  responses  in  the  same 
language,  and  not  ten  per  cent,  have  an  inkling 
of  what  it  is  about.  There  is  a hazy  notion  that 
one  pledges  himself  not  to  set  fire  to  the  public 
library — perhaps  the  prohibition  is  extended  to 
the  river. 

Is  it  a necessary  drawback  to  a high  state  of 
civilization  that  we  should  all  be  forced  into  per- 
petual white  lying  ? Or  have  conventional  fash- 
ions of  speaking  any  deteriorating  effect  upon  us 
after  we  become  accustomed  to  them  ? It  seems 
like  Quaker  squeamislnTess  to  object  to  heading 
a letter  to  a man  you  dislike  “ My  dear  So-and- 
so;”  or  to  finish  an  epistle  in  which  you  decline 
to  do  what  a correspondent  wants  with  “ Yours 
obediently;’  and  yet  another  form  would  surely 
be  preferable. 

Surely  it  is  hardly  creditable  to  a Christian  na- 
tion that  the  act  of  standing  sponsor  should  have 
degenerated  into  a mere  form,  tempered  bv  sil- 
ver mugs.  And  yet  one  might  really  almost  par- 
ody an  old  sarcasm,  and  say  that  it  is  a wise 
godfather  who  knows  his  own  godchildren. 

• No  doubt,  we  have  reformed  ourselves  consid- 
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erably  of  late  years.  We  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  swearing.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  only  a few  loads  thut  have  been  carted  away 
from  the  mountain  dust-heap  of  humbug  which 
smothers  modern  society.  And  it  is  certainly 
difficult  enough  to  see  how  we  are  ever  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Forms  are  introduced  which  are  good, 
and,  perhaps,  even  necessary  for  the  existing 
generation ; but  as  time  passes  the  habits,  rela- 
tions, and  opinions  of  men  alter  so  completely 
that  these  forms,  which  are  endowed  with  the 
excessive  vitality  of  all  low  organizations,  survive 
in  their  meaningless,  soulless  condition,  and  be- 
come positively  mischievous.  For  when  cere- 
monies and  symbols  no  longer  excite  respect 
they  excite  contempt.  Taking  a legal  oath  is 
still  a serious  matter  to  most  outsiders ; but  men 
who  are  obliged  to  swear  professionally  every  day 
of  their  lives  can  not  think  much  of  it.  No  doubt 
•the  average  policeman,  like  every  other  honest 
man,  tries  to  be  truthful;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  kissing  the  book  can  have  any  effect 
upon  his  veracity.  What  wonder  if  the  honor 
of  the  coi-ps  and  consistency  of  statement  should 
appear  of  much  more  importance  to  his  mind 
than  a squeamish  adherence  to  the  exact  verbal 
accuracy  required  by  his  oath? 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Afteb  so  many  editions  of  winter  it  is  pleasant  to 
have  a foreshadowing  of  warmer  weather,  even  if  it 
comes  in  the  shape  of  April  show  ers.  To  be  sure,  we 
must  not  he  surprised— such  an  unprecedented  year 
has  it  been— to  wake  up  any  morning  and  see  the 
ground  white,  and  snow-flakes  flying  through  the 
air.  Some,  who  fancy  they  have  kept  the  reckoning, 
say  that  there  have  been  forty-two  snow-storms  this 
season:  while  others  have  considered  it  the  easiest 
and  most  accurate  method  to  classify  our  “snows" 
under  the  head  of  “things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.’’ Some  predict  a novelty  in  the  shape  of  a 
snow-storm  on  the  Fourth  of  July ; while  others  in 
the  colder  sections  of  the  country  aver  that  their 
snow-banks  will  scarcely  disappear  before  the  first 
of  August.  However  this  may  be,  we  mnst  also  be 
prepared  for  hot  days  to  burst  upon  us  suddenly.  The 
springing  grass  and  opening  buds,  as  well  as  the  sultry 
atmosphere  and  sudden  showers,  herald  them. 

And  there  are  other  indications  of  warm  weather 
which  a great  and  populous  city  like  New  York  should 
blnsh  to  give  to  her  own  citizens,  and  to  the  myriad 
of  strangers  who  throng  her  streets.  When  the  alarm 
sounded  that  cholera,  swift-winged  and  relentless, 
was  flying  toward  these  shores,  our  city  bestirred 
itself,  and  to  a good  degree  extirpated  unwhole- 
some nuisances  from  our  midst.  Regulations  were 
stringent,  and  even  in  the  pestilential  season  the  air 
was  comparatively  pure.  Whether  cholera,  or  deadly 
fever,  or  auy  other  pestilence  threatens  ns  in  the  un- 
certain future,  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  city  the  air  of  spring,  which  thou- 
sands are  longing  to  breathe  pure  and  sweet,  is  fear- 
fully defiled  by  boue-boiling  and  fat-melting  establish- 
ments, or  nuisances  of  a similar  kind.  Instead  of 
fresh  breezes  from  the  Hudson,  the  south  and  south- 
westerly winds  send  sickening  odors  all  through  the 
upper  and  western  parts  of  the  city;  and  those  who 
fail  to  receive  a disagreeable  portion  may  be  thankful 
that  their  more  distant  location  conceals  the  dose. 
The  people  have  a right  to  complain  when  God’s  pure, 
free  air  is  constantly  and  deliberately  polluted  to  such 
au  extent  that  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  nauseating 
vapors.  Nor  do  we  believe  any  one,  individual  or  cor- 
poration, has  a right  to  diffuse  through  a populous 
city  such  disgusting  odors  as  come,  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  said  about  chimneys,  covers,  and  similar  contriv- 
ances, from  bone-boiling  and  fat-melting  factories  in 
New  York  city. 

According  to  one  of  the  Troy  papers  a terrific  gas 
explosion  recently  occurred  in  a private  house  in  that 
city.  A gentleman  having  noticed  the  presence  of  con- 
siderable gas  in  some  of  the  rooms,  went  into  the  library 
to  ascertain  if  it  proceeded  from  that  quarter.  This 
room  was  Ailed  with  gas.  His  son  who  w as  with  him 
jumped  up  on  the  table  and  ignited  a match  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  if  there  was  a leak  in  or  about  the 
chandelier.  Instantly  when  the  match  was  lighted 
there  w as  a terrific  explosion,  the  report  of  which 
was  so  loud  as  to  be  beard  three  or  four  blocks  off,  and 
excitiug  atteutiou  that  distance  away.  The  chande- 
lier was  driven  down  into  the  table  violently.  There 
was  only  a slight  shock  in  the  library  where  the  ex- 
plosion took  place ; hut  up  stairs  the  concussion  was 
so  great  as  to  break  out  four  lights  of  heavy  plate- 
glass  from  the  windows,  and  still  more  strauge  a 
servant  girl  standing  on  the  front  stoop  was  precip- 
itated down  the  stoop  flying,  with  broom  in  hand, 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion ! The  library  escaped 
material  damage,  while  the  wall  and  ceiling  of  the 
adjoining  parlor  were  considerably  scorched.  The 
room  was  speedily  in  a blaze,  and  the  flame  w as  not 
finally  subdued  until  a thoughtful  neighbor,  who  was 
called  in  by  the  alarmed  girl,  shut  oft'  the  gas  at  the 
meter.  The  leak  was  probably  from  the  pipe. 

Chloroform  can  not  ahvays  be  safely  administered. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  a prevalent  opinion  that  those  who 
have  any  weakness  of  the  lnngs  should  never  take  it. 
Considerable  excitement  has  been  created  in  Portland 
bv  a recent  death  from  the  effects  of  chloroform.  A 
man  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  said  to  be  affected 
with  consumption,  went  to  the  rooms  of  a dentist, 
and  requested  him  to  extract  a tooth,  but  previously 
to  administer  chloroform  to  deaden  the  sense  of  pain. 
This  was  done,  and  the  tooth  taken  out,  when  the  man 
seemed  to  revive,  but  soon  thereafter  relapsed  and  ap- 
peared dying.  Every  effort  of  medical  skill  was  ex- 
erted to  prevent  a futal  result,  but  he  died  in  a short 
time.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  case  has  been  ordered  to  he  made. 

Numerous  are  the  methods  devised  for  obtaining 
money  by  worthless  knaves  in  this  city,  who  are  too 
lazy  to  engage  in  any  honest  occupation.  A lady  re- 
cently missed  her  porte-monnaie  soon  after  she  was 
seated  in  an  omuibus.  There  was  great  but  unavail- 
ing search ; and,  as  she  had  not  paid  her  fare,  a gen- 
tleman benevolently  gave  her  a ten-ceut  piece  for  the 
purpose.  The  same  gentleman  presently  left  the  om- 
nibus, and  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  he  was 
the  pickpocket.  Another  lady,  being  suddenly  over- 
taken by  a shower,  accepted  the  shelter  of  an  umbrel- 
la while  on  her  way  to  a car.  But  she  presently  found 
that  her  pocket  had  been  robbed  by  her  geutlemanly- 
looking  protector.  A short  time  ago  a young  man, 
while  playing  a game  of  cards  with  some  casual  ac- 
quaintances, took  a glass  of  soda-water.  Having 
drank  a pan,  he  put  the  glass  dow  n for  a moment  and 
continued  his  game.  After  drinking  the  remainder 
he  complaiued  of  feeling  ill,  and  said  he  must  return 
to  his  lodgings.  His  friends  accompanied  him— but 
next  morning  he  was  found  half  insensible  in  his  room, 
from  which  every  thing  of  value  had  been  removed. 


The  soda-water  had  been  drugged.  A young  Irish- 
man, looking  for  a situation,  saw  an  advertisement  in 
the  morning  paper,  stating  that  a young  man  could 
obtain  a good  situation  by  calling  at  a specified  place. 
On  going  to  the  place  designated  he  was  blandly  in- 
vited to  be  seated,  by  a bejeweled  and  bewliiskered 
individual.  “Is  the  situation  filled f"  inquired  the 
applicant.  “Not  yet,"  was  the  reply.  “I  have  two 
situations,  either  of  which  would  be  desirable  to  you,  ] 
have  no  doubt,"  proceeded  the  man  of  the  gold  chain. 
“One  of  them  is  in  the  Merchants’  Union  Exprest 
Company,  and  the  other  on  the  police.  Now’,  young 
man,  my  way  of  doing  business  is  this : I require  $2# 
in  hand,  and  when  this  is  paid  the  bcrtli  I promise  is 
insured  to  yon.  Can  you  came  down  with  the  stamps  ? 
—you  know  cither  is  worth  a great  deal  more  to  you." 
The  youth,  though  poor,  at  length  agreed  to  give  the 
money,  taking  a receipt  that  it  should  be  refunded  in 
case  no  employment  wras  procured.  But  no  employ- 
ment was  forthcoming ; nor  could  he  get  the  money 
back  without  taking  the  matter  into  court.  A couple  v 
of  gentlemanly  appearing  individuals  engaged  a snit 
of  rooms  of  a lady  in  New  Orleans,  paying  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  advance.  On  the  next  morning  after 
their  arrival  the  maid-servant,  on  going  to  put  the 
rooms  in  order,  found  that  bedsteads,  sofas,  chairs,  cur- 
tains, ornaments,  every  thing,  including  the  new  lodg- 
ers, had  vanished  to  parts  unknown.  And  the  land- 
lady, on  examining— with  the  help  of  a more  experi- 
enced friend— the  hundred  dollar  note  taken  as  pre- 
payment, found  it  to  be  a counterfeit. 

What  a delightful  place  Pittsburg  must  be  to  live 
in ! According  to  a recent  visitor  the  inhabitants  live 
on  coal  smoke  and  floating  cinders.  They  breathe 
smoke,  eat  smoke,  chew  smoke,  and  carry  it  in  their 
pockets  1 “Little  boys  and  girls”  — we  quote  from 
onr  authority—  “stand  on  the  corners  with  wet  brooms 
and  sponges  to  wash  people's  faces  for  five  cents. 
Every  body  is  of  a color  in  Pittsbnrg.  At  the  post- 
office  window  the  clerk  distinguishes  people  by  cer- 
tain signs,  it  being  impossible  to  see  their  faces  for 
the  layers  of  coal  dust  and  smoke.  Every  one  wears 
mourning  in  Pittsburg.  People  feel  their  way  by 
door-knobs,  and  read  by  raised  type.  Bed-clothes  are 
unknown  in  Pittsburg— leave  the  window  open  and 
sheets  of  smoke  settle  on  you  like  a newspaper  from 
a machine  press.  Some  few  years  since  some  snow 
fell  into  the  city  through  the  cloud  of  smoke— the 
smoke  was  not  hurt,  but  the  snow  looked  sick  1 Men 
carry  lanterns  to  see  to  shake  hands.  When  looking 
at  a wafeh  to  see  the  hour  it  is  the  fashion  to  light  a 
match." 

A shocking  accident— a repetition  of  the  Angola 
tragedy— has  occurred  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  been  universally  reported  and 
read  with  sad  interest.  Wholesale  slaughters  are  be- 
coming everyday  occurrences.  On  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  an  accident  of  a different  character  took 
place,  which  we  record,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
a warning  to  boys,  or  any  others  who  carelessly  or 
recklessly  expose  their  lives.  As  the  train  was  pass- 
ing Tremout  station  a boy  named  Richard  Gallagher 
attempted  to  cross  the  track  just  in  front  of  the  en- 
gine. His  foot  slipping,  in  consequence  of  the  snow, 
he  was  caught  by  the  cow-catcher  aud  thrown  a die- 
tance  of  twenty  feet  into  the  air,  falling  on  his  head 
and  instantly  hrcakiifg  his  neck,  causing  death  with- 
out hardly  a struggle.  He  was  a steady,  industrious 
boy,  a id  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  line, 
out  of  bravado,  just  in  front  of  the  approaching  trains, 
and  has  now  fallen  a victim  to  his  temerity. 

Nicknames  abound  at  the  South,  although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  any  points  of  beauty  in  them,  even  if  they 
are  ingenious.  The  Reconstruction  Convention  in 
Florida  was  called  “The  Black -aud -Tan  Conven- 
tion;’’ that  of  Georgia,  “The  Unconstitutional  Con- 
vention;" that  iu  Mississippi,  “the  Miscegenation 
Convention,"  or  “The  Reconstruction  Menagerie;" 
that  in  South  Carolina,  “The  Ring -streaked  and 
Striped  Negro  Convention ;"  that  in  North  Carolina, 

“ The  Gorilla  Bayonet  Convention ;"  that  in  Virginia, 
“The  Bones  and  BaDjo  Convention.” 

“Nonplusultragicomifantasticcomimicopiroteenico- 
militaredanzantcqnestreginnasticarmonica  Arizone" 
is  the  name  of  a play  performed  on  the  Grand  Square 
of  Turin  to  some  thirty  thousand  people  on  Carnival- 
day.  And  “Mephilipenotrasccomomcnto’’isthename 
given  to  a new  musical  instrument  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

People  do  better  in  the  long-run  to  stick  to  their 
own  business.  Every  body  can  not  be  expected  to 
know  every  thing,  though  general  information  on 
common  matters  is  a very  good  thing,  even  for  min- 
isters. In  proof  of  which  is  the  case  of  a good  old 
minister  in  Western  Massachusetts,  who  thought  to 
economize  by  making  his  own  sugar.  After  the  first 
run  from  his  sugar  place,  he  called  on  a parishioner 
and  told  him  that  while  every  one  else  got  much  sap 
and  nice  sugar,  Providence  frowned  on  his  trees ; they 
gave  little  sap  and  very  queer  sugar.  The  parishioner 
visited  the  minister’s  orchard,  and  found  spruce,  hem- 
locks, birch,  and  all  suitably  large  trees  Included  in 
his  operations. 

A desperate  attempt  was  made,  a week  or  two  ago, 
by  a woman  iu  a Chicago  station-house  to  commit 
suicide.  In  the  first  place  she  hung  herself,  and  was 
cut  down  alive ; then  she  thrust  her  head  into  a sink 
full  of  water  to  drown  herself,  and  was  dragged  away ; 
and  finally  set  her  clothes  on  fire  at  the  gas-light, 
aud  a policeman  was  much  burned  iu  trying  to  save 
her. 

In  Detroit  the  wife  of  a respectable  mechanic  died, 
apparently  after  a short  illness,  aud  the  body  was  pre- 
pared for  the  grave  and  put  into  the  coffin.  Daring 
the  ensuing  night,  one  of  the  watchers  thought  she 
would  try  the  experiment  of  pluciug  a mirror  on  the 
face  of  the  dead.  To  her  surprise  she  discovered 
moisture  on  the  glass.  After  repeating  the  experi- 
ment with  the  same  result,  she  called  the  attention  of 
others  to  this  sign  of  life,  and  iu  the  morning  it  was 
determined  to  defer  the  funeral.  The  body  remained 
in  the  coffin  several  days,  and  on  the  fifth  day  from 
the  day  of  her  supposed  death  the  signs  of  life  were  so 
many  that  the  body  was  placed  in  bed,  where,  nftei 
some  days,  she  recovered  life  aud  warmth,  aud  finally 
opened  her  eyes  and  spoke ; and  is  now  in  a fair  way 
to  recover. 

The  “Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,”  at  the  cor- 
ner  of  Washington  and  Johnson  streets,  is  a new 
charitv  which  has  just  begun  its  good  work  of  reliev- 
ing suffering.  All  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  will 
lie  treated  gratuitously  at  this  institution,  and  it  will 
be  open  daily  for  outside  patients  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  as  need  special  attention  within  its  walls. 
Dr.  Aguew  is  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  hospi- 
tal, aud  the  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  many 
well-known  and  reliable  gentlemen. 

The  proprietor  of  the  extensive  India-rubber  works 
in  College  Point,  Mr.  Conrad  Poppenhusen,  has  late- 
ly given  that  town  $100,000  in  cash  and  a vast  area 
of  property  for  teligious,  educational,  and  social  pur- 
poses, and  has  refrained  from  giving  any  directions 
about  the  disposal  of  this  great  amount  of  property, 
leaving  this  to  a board  of  trustees,  to  be  elected  by  the 
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THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION-PALACE  OF  THE  TYCOON  AND  VIEW  OF  JEDDO.-[See  Page  286.] 
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LOVER  8EE6  ARISE  WARMER  PASSION 


With  the  coronal  of  Spring, 

Comes  the  cuckoo  on  the  wing,  ' 

Prom  a shore  with  fairer  wavelets  and  a sunnier, 
sweeter  land, 

And  the  earth  smiles  out  again. 

All  her  fair  face  wet  with  rain, 

And  the  flow’rets  in  her  bosom  with  the  Spring's 
'fresh  breezes  fann’d. 


And  the  hazel  tassels  high 
Hang  between  us  and  the  sky, 

While  the  blackbird  and  the  throstle  have  a newer, 
louder  song, 

As  they  sing  beside  the  stream, 

Where  its  tiny  waters  gleam, 

That  were  lately  held  ice-fetter’d  when  the  winter 
nights  were  long. 


MY  HEART  SIGHS  FOR  SPRING.”— [See  Poem,  Page  286.] 


CHILDREN'  OF  TRINITY  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  MAKING  THEIR  EASTER  OFFERINGS. 
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For  the  winter  time  has  gone, 

When  the  bare  trees  stood  alone, 

'Mid  the  sadness  in  the  forest,  when  the  leaves  had 
died  away. 

The  time  of  winds  and  snows, 

When  a strangest  silence  grows 
On  the  woodland  and  the  city  through  the  dreary 
winter  day. 

’Tis  a time  of  hope  for  all, 

And  the  brooklet’s  waters  fall 
With  a sweeter  music,  presage  of  the  golden  days 
of  June ; 

And  the  lover  sees  arise 
Warmer  passion  to  the  eyes. 

That  he  watches  ’neath  the  silver  of  full  many  a wan- 
ing moon. 

And  one  herald  cometh  forth, 

On  a mission  from  the  North, 

A fair  sign  that  winter’s  over,  and  we  welcome  back 
the  flow’rs; 

•Tis  the  snow-drop,  with  the  white 
Maiden-bells,  that  greets  our  sight, 

When  the  leaden  skies  grow  lighter,  with  the  Win- 
ter’s waning  hours. 

There  are  haply  graves,  too  near, 

Those  who  left  us,  ere  the  year 
That  forever  has  departed,  had  grown  old  in  autumn 
days; 

Can  we  wish  them  back  once  more, 

Who  have  gain’d  the  further  shore, 

And  are  swelling  with  the  angels  the  eternal  strains 
of  praise  ? 

Though  the  past  may  call  us  back 
On  the  old  well-beaten  track, 

There  are  high  hopes  for  the  future  that  the  Spring- 
time days  have  brought. 

There  are  proud  heights  to  be  won, 

And  the  year  has  just  begun, 

With  the  music  from  its  belfries  by  a thousand  echoes 
caught. 

And  ’tis  fitting  that  we  sing 
Songs  of  triumph  to  the  Spring, 

For  he  cometh  as  a conqueror  from  the  far-off  wilds 
of  snow, 

And  ere  long,  in  Summer  time, 

We  shall  hear  the  blue-bell  chime, 

With  the  fullness  of  the  Summer  when  the  queenly 
roses  blow.  - . 


MY  HEART  LONGS  FOR  SPRING. 

See  Illustration  on  page  2S5. 

O gray  skies  of  Winter  I 
O how  my  heart  longs 
For  the  warm  airs  of  April, 

Its  green  elms  and  songs! 

O come,  O blithe  swallow! 

Sing,  brown  thrush,  O sing, 

Our  woodlands  to  wind-flowers! 

My  heart  longs  for  Spring. 

For  Spring  my  heart’s  longing; 

0 come,  booming  bee! 

My  heart  pines  for  sunshine, 

13 ring  life’s  May  to  me! 

With  streams  white  and  frozen 
To  stillness  and  death, 

With  boughs  brown  and  lifeless, 

1 long  for  Spring's  breath. 

O May,  whose  dear  whispers, 

Blight  laughs  and  leaves  bring, 
With  them,  my  heart’s  longing, 

And  pining  for  Spring; 

My  frozen  thoughts  weary; 

My  numbed  fancies  long 
To  dance  through  the  sunshine, 

And  laugh  into  song. 

O happy  South!  lingers 
Our  deal'  one  with  thee! 

Swift,  swift  haste  her  hither, 

Our  gladdener  to  be! 

O send  her  the  silver 
Of  daisies  to  bring ! 

With  cuckoos’  soft  name-calls, 

Haste  hither,  O Spring! 

Our  orchards  are  blooraless. 

Our  woodlands  are  dumb, 

Till,  sister  of  Summer, 

Thou,  joy-bringer,  come. 


CURIOUS  DERIVATION  OF  A 
STRANGE  PHRASE. 

Among  the  strange  phrases  in  use  among  sail- 
ors, which  at  first  sight  appear  utterly  senseless 
and  silly,  is  one  applied  to  the  victim  of  sea-sick- 
ness, who  is  said  to  be  “shooting  the  cat.” 
What  possible  connection  can  there  be  between 
the  overt  act  alluded  to  and  the  destruction  of  a 
“harmless,  necessary  animal?”  The  first  thing 
a man  in  search  of  what  school-boys  call  a “ deri” 
has  to  do,  is  to  settle  in  what  language  he  must 
look  for  it.  We  have  not  far  to  go  for  the  cat. 
Our  sea-terms,  especially  those  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  are  almost  all  of  either  Dutch  or  Portu- 
guese origin,  these  two  nations  having  been  our 
precursors  in  over-sea  commerce.  That  which 
for  many  years  past  we  have  decided  upon  call- 
ing the  ships  cargo  (from  the  latter  language)  was 
in  earlier  days  sometimes  designated  by  the  Dutch 
name  of  katt , the  tradition  of  which  still  remains 
in  our  naturalized  tea -caddy  and  tty-packages, 
employed  to  this  day ; and  also  in  the  English 
word  cat , which  is  used  for  a coasting-vessel,  the 
name  of  the  thing  carried  being  given  to  the  ves- 
sel carrying,  just  as  packet  is  short  for  packet- 
boat.  To  “ shoot  the  cargo”  is  a common  expres- 
sion for  disburdening  a ship  of  its  load ; and 
shows  the  aptness  of  the  metaphor  to  the  misery 
of  the  sea.  But  an  amusing  corollary  to  this 
theorem  has  been  suggested.  Was  not  this  the 
true  katt  which  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the 
fortunes  of  Lord  Mayor  Whittington  ? Nothing 
could  be  simpler  or  more  probable  than  the  story 
with  this  gloss.  The  merchant,  freighting  a ship 
to  open  commercial  relations  with  a new  and  un- 
explored place,  otters  to  his  clerks  a share  in  the 
Venture.  The  poorest  of  them,  bringing  some-  ‘ 
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thing  of  so  little  value  as  to  make  him  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  his  fellows,  is  encouraged  by  his 
good-natured  master.  “ Who  knows  but  Whit- 
tington’s cat  may  bring  him  some  good  return  ?” 
In  fact  the  katt — whatever  it  may  have  been — 
beads,  or  some  other  trifle,  made  a hit,  pleased 
the  savage  tribe,  and  set  Whittington  going  for 
life.  As  to  the  detail  about  the4ring,  the  mice, 
etc.,  all  students  of  mythology  know  how  the 
simple  tradition  of  old  grows  under  the  hand  of 
the  poets  and  tale-tellers.  Having  once  misun- 
derstood the  data,  every  succeeding  one  departs 
more  and  more  from  the  truth ; so  that  the  com- 
mentator has  to  try  back  to  find  the  point  of  de- 
parture amidst  the  maze  of  fiction  that  surrounds 


THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

We  have  given  in  former  Numbers  of  the 
Weekly  the  details  of  the  revolution  in  Japan, 
which  was  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
treaty  ports  of  Hiogo  and  Osaca  on  January  1, 
1868,  though  the  particulars  were  not  brought 
down  to  the  latest  date.  The  struggle  has  since 
been  brought  to  an  end,  and  though  the  full  de- 
tails have  not  come  to  hand,  we  know  that  the 
late  Tycoon,  Stots  Bashi,  has  been  defeated 
and  overthrown,  but  the  revolutionists  have  fail- 
ed to  close  the  new  treaty  ports  which  the  Ty- 
coon had  thrown  open.  Doubtless  the  presence 
of  the  men- of- war  of  the  United  States  and  En- 
gland has  had  an  influence  on  the  Damios  and 
the  Mikado  as  far  as  the  observance  of  the  Ty- 
coon’s treaty  was  concerned. 

The  engravings  which  we  give  on  page  284 
are  of  the  Tycoon’s  Palace  at  Yeddo,  with  a dis- 
tant view  of  that  city,  and  a general  view  of  Yo- 
kohama. These  two  cities  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  kingdom  of  Japan.  Yeddo  is 
its  second  capital  and  largest  city,  having  a popu- 
lation very  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  New 
York,  but  with  comparative  insignificant  com- 
mercial pnd  manufacturing  interests,  wealth,  etc. 
Yokohama  is  also  a large  city,  but  its  exact  popu- 
lation is  not  known  at  this  time. 


EASTER  OFFERINGS. 

Throughout  the  country  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  Sunday-school  children  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  celebrate  Easter  by  the  presentation 
of  oiferings  or  donations  of  money,  which,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  used  for  missionary  purposes. 
The  different  classes  assume  appropriate  names, 
such  as  “The  Cheerful  Givers,”  the  “Young 
Missionaries,"  “Children  of  Hope,”  and  other 
titles  which  are,  as  a general  thing,  selected  by 
the  children  composing  the  classes.  A motto, 
generally  a verse  of  [Scripture,  is  selected,  and 
some  emblem  is  arranged  that  will  illustrate  the 
text.  Flowers  are  often  selected  to  represent  the 
subject;  Easter  songs  are  sung,  and  children 
celebrate  each  year  the  Kising  of  Christ  in  a 
manner  that  enables  them  to  remember  the  sea- 
son as  a joyful  one. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Littlejohn,  Pastor  of  Trinity 
( hutch,  Brooklyn,  told  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren that  their  offerings  of  last  Easter  had  paid 
more  than  half  the  expense  of  erecting  a church 
in  the  far  West.  Five  hundred  children  attend 
i he  Sunday-school  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ; their  offering  on  Easter  Sunday  was 
nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars,  which  sum  will 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a mission-chapel  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn.  Our  illustra- 
tion on  page  285  is  of  a scene  which  took  place 
in  this  church  on  last  Easter  Sunday. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 

Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion— the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  com- 
plete— is  for  sale  by  James  McGill,  Valparaiso, 
Chili.  Mr.  McGill  is  taking  orders  for  the 
work  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
second  and  concluding  volume  will  be  issued  in 
a few  weeks. 


We  are  assured  that  the  firm  of  Eastman  & Ken- 
dall, 05  Huuover  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  advertised  iu 
our  columns,  is  trustworthy  and  reliable.  For  10  ceu ts 
they  seud  a patent  pen  fountain,  and  a check  describ- 
ing an  article  to  be  sold  for  $1.  Their  club  system  of 
selling  goods  is  becoming  quite  popular,  particularly 
with  the  ladies.  It  is  worthy  of  a trial.— Buffalo  Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Motii  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  iJincolora- 
tions  on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  40 
Bond  St.,  New  \ ork.  B&~  Sold  every  where. 


ORGAN  VOLUNTARIES.  250  Easy  Voluntaries 
and  Interludes  by  Zumlel,  $2.  Schneider’s  \ ol- 
nutarios,  $2.  Zeuuer’s  Voluntaries  — Part  I.,  $1  50; 
Part  IL,  $2 ; Complete,  $3.  Hiles’s  Short  Voluntaries, 
9 Nos.,  each  60.  Rink’s  100  Voluntaries,  Preludes,  aud 
Interludes,  75  cts.  Cathedral  Voluntaries,  $3  50.  Beau- 
ties for  the  Organ,  2 Nos.,  each  60.  50  Pieces  for  Or- 
gan, $3  50.  Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Boston.  Cuab.  H.  Ditson  & Co.,  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 


INDELIBLE  PENCIL,  for  Marking  Linen.  Will 
mark  1500  articles.  Used  like  a lead  pencil.  Will 
not  blot.  1,000,000  sold.  Every  housekeeper  wants  it. 
Warranted.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  Sam- 
ple, In  neat  case,  50  cents ; 3 for  $1 ; 1 doz.  for  $3  50. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  $10  per  (lay  easily  made. 
Address  PENCIL  CO.,  Hiusdale,  N.  H. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  <fec.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


S.  T.— 1860.— X. 

“ With  Four  Metallic  Qualifications  a man  may 
be  pretty  sure  of  earthly  success.  These  are  Gold  in 
his  pocket,  Silver  in  his  tongue,  Brass  in  his  face, 
and  Iron  in  his  heart." 

But  for  a tonic  appetizer,  and  as  a gentle  stimulant, 
there  is  reliable  virtue  in 

PLANTATION  BITTERS! 

No  article  has  ever  been  so  popular  or  done  half  so 
much  good.  Let  all  who  have  not  already  tried  this 
great  stomachic  at  once  test  its  quality.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Druggists  and  Grocers  of  this  section 
are  selling  vast  quantities,  and  that  scarcely  a family 
is  without  it. 


Magnolia  Water  — A delightful  toilet  article- 
superior  to  Cologne,  aud  at  half  the  price. 


HOWE  & STEVENS’S 

Family  Dye  Colors. 

CAUTION. 

All  persons  who  keep  IIOWE  & STEVENS’S  FAM- 
ILY  DYE  COLORS  for  sale  can  be  relied  ou  for  fair 
dealing,  for  the  reason  that  they  cost  the  retailer 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  other  kinds  of 
Dyes  m the  market,  while  he  retails  them  all  at  the 
same  price ; consequently  he  makes  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen  more  by  selling  an  inferior  article. 

We  publish  this  caution  to  guard  our  customers 
against  imposition.  Accept  none  but  HOWE  & STE- 
VENS’S PATENT  FAMILY  DYE  COLORS.  They 
are  the  original  inventors  of  au  improvement  which 
originated  this  branch  of  business,  and  made  dyeing 
a domestic  art.  Ttiey  have  had,  also,  five  years’ expe- 
rience iu  this  particular  business,  and  have  been  con- 
stantly improving  the  quality  of  their  Dyes.  All  the 
colors,  both  in  liquid  and  powder  form,  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  undersigned,  and  we  can  supply  our  cus- 
tomers with  either.  The  liquids  do  not  require  so 
much  time  in  dyeing;  but  the  powder  colors  will 
color  the  most  goods,  and  costs  the  same  per  package. 
In  coloring  blacks,  browns,  and  drabs,  we  would  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  powder  colors  iu  preference  to  the 
liquid,  unless  for  ribbous  or  some  very  smull  article. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MANLEY  HOWE, 

Successor  to  Howe  & Stevens, 

260  and  262  Broadway,  Boston. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Paieut  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  aud 
hundreds  of  other  articles  iu  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROOKBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Yr. 

PER  DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED,  Male  and 
J Female,  Local  aud  Travelling.  Business 
new;  steady  employment.  No  capital  required.  Ad- 
dress REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SHAW’S  CHEMICAL,  ELECTRO,  SILVER-PLAT- 
ING FLUID  makes  worn-out  plated  ware  as  good 
as  new.  Samples  sent  by  mail  ou  receipt  of  25  cents 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage.  Address  J.  SHAW, 
Chemist,  30  Elm  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

SW~  Agents  wanted  every  where. 


PATENT  OFFICES. 

Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  iu  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  ou  receipt  of  25  ceuts.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  “MEN  OF  OUR  TIMES;”  or,  Leading  Patriots 
of  the  Day.  Au  elegant  octavo  volume,  richly  illus- 
trated with  IS  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  and  a por- 
trait of  the  author, 

HAltltlUT  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Agents  say  it  is  the  best,  and  sells  the  quickest  of  any 
book  they  ever  sold.  Some  are  taking  200  orders  per 
week.  It  will  outsell  “ Uucle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  We  em- 
ploy no  general  agents,  but  pay  extra  commissiou. 
Old  agents  will  appreciate  this  item.  Send  for  circu- 
lars giving  full  particulars.  Address  HARTFORD 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Couu. 


4 SEWING  MACHINE.  4 

THE  CELEBRATED  $4  CHAMPION  SEWING 
MACHINE  is  a glorious  triumph.  It  is  lately  pat- 
ented, aud  is  entirely  new  aud  original.  It  stitches 
and  embroiders  beautifully,  making  the  famous  elastic 
Lock-Stitch.  The  ladies  are  in  love  with  it,  and  agents 
make  from  $ltK)  to  $300  a mouth  selling  them.  Every 
Machine  warranted  5 years.  For  a sample  machine  aud 
terms  to  agents  inclose  $4,  and  send  at  our  risk  if  you 
i egister  the  letter.  Address,  in  plaiu  hand,  M.  LEWIS 
&,  CO.,  Manufacturers,  office  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


$4  EMPLOYMENT.  $10. 

HUNDREDS  of  Agents  make  from  $5  to  $10  per  day 
iu  selling  our  PATENT  EXTENSION  REEL 
AND  SWIFTS  combined.  Used  iu  every  family  for 
winding  Yarn,  Silks,  Worsted,  &c.  Winds  full-sized 
skeins,  aud  (weighs  less  tliuu  one  pound.  Ageuts 
wanted.  For  terms,  address 

H.  L.  STORKE  & CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


$250  per  Month  guaranteed  to  Agents  every 
where  selling  our  Pathnt  Everlasting  Metallic  Clotlus- 
Lines.  Write  for  Circulars  to  the  American  Wire  Co., 
75  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$2  00  to  $5  00 

FOR  every  hour’s  service,  pleasant  and  honorable 
employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dies, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,  68  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.  The  Magnetic  Time  Indicator 
and  Compass,  in  a neat  case,  with  glass  shade, 
steel  and  German-silver  works,  white  euumelled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  War- 
ranted to  denote  correct  time,  aud  keep  in  order  for 
two  years.  Where  satisfaction  is  not  given,  the  money 
will  be  returned.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  $1 ; three  for 
$2  ; or  bv  express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  $1  as  a .guar- 
antee. Address,  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  11. 


PnPTVTV  BRIGGS’S  CURATIVE 
VjUltil  F.  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nails,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  bum,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  bv  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


A HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

There  were  no  Railroads— 

Not  even  a Horse-Car ; 

Only  one  Church  in  Brooklyn ; 

Ferry-Boats  not  running ; 

Wall  Street,  New  York,  a Slave-Market ; 

Not  a Telegraph  Wire ; 

Not  even  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  ; 

New  York  Herald  not  printed ; 

Harper's  Weekly  unknown ; 

Grant  had  not  smoked  a cigar; 

Horace  Greeley  and  Jeff.  Davis  unborn ; 

No  President  to  Impeach ; 

Dr.  Wolcott,  170  Chatham  Square, 

Did  not  remove  Pain  free  of  cost. 

Times  have  changed  wonderfully.  L ceding,  Blis- 
tering, and  Mercury  are  played  out.  Burning  Lini- 
ments made  of  Turpentine  and  Cayenne  Pepper  lie  on 
the  shelves  unsold ; not  even  fools  can  be  induced  to 
purchase  them.  Pills  are  mouldering  for  want  of  cus- 
tomers, although  coated  with  sugar.  People  know 
better  than  dose  the  stomach  with  physic  and  pukes. 
This  practice  was  worse  than  brutish,  for  even  a beast 
would  not  swallow  such  heathenish  nostrums.  Wol- 
cott’b  Pain  Paint  cools  Inflammation,  Heat,  aud 
Fever  without  a smart  or  stain,  and  every  body  knows 
they  can  prove  it  free  of  cost  at  170  Chatham  Square, 
New  York.  Paint  is  all  the  go  at  every  drug  store, 
and  is  a hundred  years  ahead  of  the  worn-out  nos- 
trums formerly  used.  Pain  Paint  is  sold  every  where 
at  26c.,  50c.,  $1,$3,  $5,  and  $8  per  Bottle.  $8 ‘Bottles 
hold  sixteen  $1  Bottles,  or  one  quart  of  Paint,  aud  is 
sent,  fr  ee  of  express  charges,  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, on  receipt  of  the  money. 


PROMPT  AND  RELIABLE. 

If  you  want  to  patronize  the  best  Dollar  Sale  in  the 
United  States,  seud  in  your  Clubs  to  us.  We  have  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  iio  other  concern,  and  have  hun- 
dreds of  letters  testifying  to  the  fact  from  persons  who 
have  patronized  other  firms.  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods, 
Watches,  Sewing  Machiues,  &e.  For  10  cents  a Patent 
Pen  Fountain  and  a check  in  our  Sale ; clubs  of  20  to 
1000  at  same  rate ; getter-up  liberally  paid.  Circulars 
mailed  free  to  any  one.  EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 
65  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  au  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  seut  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of  25  ceuts,  by 

W.  1IEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Sufferers  from  piles  can  obtain  a 

SPEEDY  AND  CERTAIN  REMEDY  by  enclos- 
ing One  Dollar  to  E.  A.  S , Box  21,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bartlett  m achine  andNEEDLE  depot." 509 

Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-prie  d reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  seud  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to $30  00 a day  guaranteed. 

Mule  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


WANTED,  good  Agents  for  our  new  work,  “Home 
Book  of  Wonders,"  also  for  a new  “Familv  Pho- 
tograph Bible."  Address  A.  BRAIN ARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

FOWLE’S  PILE  AND  IIUMOR  CURE.  The  great- 
est  Medicine  in  the  world.  Admitted  by  all  na- 
tions. One  Bottle  warranted  a perfect  cure  in  all 
kinds  of  PILES;  two  to  three  Bottles  in  the  worst 
cases  of  LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT  RnEUM,  and 
ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  For  internal  and 
external  use.  Iu  cases  of  failure  all  dealers  are  au- 
thorized to  refund  the  money  and  charge  it  back  to 
me.  No  cases  of  failure  for  ten  years.  Prepared  by 
HENRY  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  71  Prince  St.,  Boston. 
Sold  every  where.  $1  00  a Bottle. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready: 

I. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel  • a Portrait  drawn  from 
Bible  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Freukr- 
iok  William  Krummacukr,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Elijah 
the  Tishbite,"  &c.  Translated  under  the  express 
Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton, 
M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher  to  his 
American  Readers,  aud  a Portrait.  12in<>,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

n. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  i 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  iu  the  Reign  oi 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Witt 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

HI. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE  - BOOK  ; or,  Hand-Book  oi 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  aud  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  iu  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Iiand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  60. 


IV. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  TOE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  Bv  J.  Lotiirop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-uiuth  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,”  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

VI. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1802.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Eugraviugs  on  Wood.  lOmo, 
Cloth,  $100. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

vn. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tfie 
Journal  of  our  Life  In  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
lsoi.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  aud  Tours  iu  Euglaud  and  Ire- 
laud,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 

Uniform  with  Queen  Victoria's  Memoir  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

VIII. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots : their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  8amcei.  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 

IX. 

DU  CHAILLU’S  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country ; Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Cuaillu,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  iu 
Equatorial  Africa.’’  Profusely  Hlustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 

works  by  mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  ou  receiut  of  the  Drice. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


May  2,  18(i8.] 
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jfmCHITECTiJBAS. 
IEOH  WOITIXS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges.  

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  receiving  by  each  and  every  Steamer 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 


LATEST  PARIS  STYLES  DRESS  SILKS,  I 
SUIT  MATERIALS,  Parib-Madk  MANTILLAS, 
INDIA  CAMEL’S  HAIR  SlIAWLS,  BRUS- 
SELS POINTE  LACES  AND  LACE 
GOODS,  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  DRESS  HATS,  AND 
UNDER -GARMENTS,  &c. ; 
ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES  IN 
NEW  SHAPES  AND  COLORS; 


AT  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


IMITATION  IVORY  GOODS, 

MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  per  single  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CIliiCKS,  $S,  $9,  and  $10  per  100. 

SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  assorted  colors  and  patterns,  $18 
per  gross  pair. 

IVORY  SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  $18  per  gross  pair. 

Fine  assortment  of  PEARL  SLEEVE  BUTTONS. 
WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Brondway,  New  York. 


A positive  remedy  nr  all  Linds  of  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Suit  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Nettle  Rash,  Roils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  , 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, Neuralgia,  Nervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Muss. 


MRS.  PAIGE’S  NEW  METHOD 


FOR  THE 

Piano-Forte,  Organ,  and  Voice. 


Superior 


Imitation  Gold  Hunting:  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  iu  appearance,  keeping  its  color 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  us  the  best  gold  ones.  Th> 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
feand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
— and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  uever 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
u>  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  aud  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any* one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  iu  appearance,  aud  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Slates  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St..  N.  Y„  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
__r  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 


warranted  by  special  certificate  t 


Car"  CAUTION.  Since  onr  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
gveatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  aud  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them  to  be 
Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that  we 
employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are  false. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  J:  Co. : Vickshuro,  Miss,  February  20, 1808. 

Gents,— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Oroide  Watches  I ordered.  They  are  very 
beautiful,  keep  good  time,  aud  hold  their  color  perfectly,  aud  pass  very  well  for  gold:  in  fact,  they  are  ull  you 
represent  them  to  be.  I am  well  pleased.  You  will  please  forward  to  my  address,  in  care  of  Southern  Ex- 
press, Vicksburg,  Miss.,  another  Oroide  Watch,  gent’s  size  ; also  a Chain  worth  five  dollars  ($5.)  You  will 
hear  from  me  frequently.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  S.  Ckitenden. 

P.8.—  I enclose  you  a letter  to  show  you  how  well  your  watches  pass  for  gold  : 

C.  S.  Critenden,  Vicksburg,  Miss. : February  16, 1868. 

I received  the  beautiful  watch  you  sent  me.  It  is  a nice  present,  for  which  accept  the  kind  regards  of  your 
old  comrade.  You  will  not  think  hard  of  me  when  I tell  you  that  I sold  the  watch  for  $15n,  and  witli  this 
money  I will  visit  you.  Please  order  another  watch  for  me  in  your  name.  I will  be  iu  Vicksburg  next  week, 
aud  I believe,  if  you  will  assist  me,  I will  speculate  a little  in  watches.  Don’t  you  think  my  old  left  hand  is 
improving  ? I wonder  where  my  poor  right  arm  is.  Send  for  a chain.  Your  old  comrade,  Tom. 

Lime  Station,  S.  K.  & D.  R.  R.  > 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  ib  Co. : Suei.by  County,  Alabama,  February  17, 1868./ 

Gents,— The  watch  you  expressed  to  me  on  the  20th  of  Juuuary  came  to  hand  all  right  (except  crystal 
broken).  I regulated  it.  I am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  keeps  as  good  time  as  one  of  P.  S.  Bartlett’s  best 
patent  level’s.  I have  shown  it  to  a good  many,  and  they  pronounce  it  a good  watch  and  no  huuibug. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Dalrvmfle. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina,) 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <b  Co. : Raleigh,  N.  C.,  February  23, 1868.  / 

Sirs,— I have  just  inspected  one  of  your  flfteen-dollar  watches,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  same. 
Please  send  me  one  of  the  large  size  (gentlemen’s).  I have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  members  will  favor 
you  with  their  orders,  should  the  one  that  you  send  me  be  a good  one  and  well  finished.  Send  by  express, 

addressed  to  G.  A.  Lack,  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  N.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <b  Co. : Fredebicktown,  Mo.,  December  14,  1867. 

I received  my  watch  us  ordered,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it  iu  every  respect.  My  expectations  are 
fully  realized.  You  will  ttud  enclosed  $5,  for  which  please  send  me  one  of  your  most  stylish  aud  substantial 
chums  of  that  price.  Yours  respectfully,  Cyrus  A.  Peterson,  Fredericktowii,  Mo. 

P.S.— You  may  expect  a larger  order  from  myself  and  friends  soon.  C.  A.  P. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <1-  Co. : Humboldt,  Gibson  County,  Tennessee. 

Please  send  me  one  Oroide  Watch  of  the  same  kind  you  sent  me  before.  I want  a gentleman's  size.  I 
think  I can  sell  a half  dozen  every  month.  I will  order  more  in  a few  weeks.  Send  by  express  as  before. 

A.  F.  Brown. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  ( ft  Co.:  Brooklyn,  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa,  December  1, 1367. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  order  for  six  of  your  watches,  three  hunting-cases  and  three  ladies'  watches. 
Send  to  Brooklyn,  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa.  The  watcli  you  sent  me  three  mouths  ago  proves  as  good  a 
time-keeper  as  1 have  ever  seen.  I have  exhibited  my  watch  to  my  neighbors,  so  that  I am  able  to  send  a 
club  of  six  for  watches.  Address  to  J.  L.  Baoenstos. 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <fc  Co. : Meridian,  January  13, 18GS. 

The  watch  ordered  by  express  came  to  hand  to-day.  I am  well  pleased  with  its  appearance,  and  if  it 
keeps  actual  time  I am  perfectly  satisfied.  Iu  the  meau  time  1 wish  to  order  two  for  my  tneuds,  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  oue  sent  me.  Respectfully,  A.  W.  Bell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <b  Co. : New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  2,  18CS. 

Dear  Sirs,— I received  the  watch  which  I ordered  all  safe,  some  days  ago,  aud  I must  say  it  fully  exceeded 
my  expectation : it  is  all  aud  more  than  I could  desire  for  the  money.  So  far  it  keeps  very  good  time. 

Yours  truly,  C.  Stewart. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <b  Co.:  

Sirs,— Please  send  to  the  undersigned  one  of  your  Fifteen-Dollar  Oroide  Cased  Watches,  gent’s  size,  and 
chain.  The  one  I got  from  you  before  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  one  of  my  friends  desires  me  to  obtain 
one  for  him.  A two-dollar  chain,  and  watch,  gent’s  size.  John  D.  Anderson, 

Farentown  (via  Adauis  Express),  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa. 


Watches  Superseded.  The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  aud  compass,  iu  handsome  case,  with  glass 
shade,  steel  aud  metal  works,  white  enameled  dial, 
ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted 
to  denote  correct  time  and  keep  in  order  for  t wo  years. 
Where  satisfaction  is  not  given,  money  returned.  Post 
free  for  $1  by  W.  IIULT  & CO.,  Watchmakers,  corner 
of  Gold  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS-A11  kinds.  Samples,  25c.  Address 
A.  Seymour  & Co.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  ,*45, 
$70.  Send  lor  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 
23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


1 fin  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1 UU  for  26  cts. ; 60  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for25cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; loO  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


The  G&XSAT  AMERXCAJff  T£A  COMPANY 


nAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  PULL  CARGOES 


Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  Mrs.  Paige's  system 
of  instruction,  applications  for  teachers  are  constantly 
beiug  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

To  meet  this  demand,  a large  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  wanted  immediately  at  our  Studio  to 
qualify  themselves  for  this  work,  aud  positions  will  be 
secured  for  them.  Those  desiring  the  use  of  instru- 
ments can  be  accommodated  nt  our  rooms. 

This  method  is  so  simple  and  comprehensive  that 
after  one  month  of  close  application  parties  can  com- 
mence teaching  and  continue  their  course  by  corre- 
spondence. 

It  is  not  a superficial  process,  but  it  gives  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,  mathematically  ar- 
ranged. More  can  be  acquired  iu  six  mouths  than  by 
any  other  method  iu  years.  Pupils  have  more  prac- 
tise iu  three  months  in  this  than  in  three  years  by  the 
old  system.  Hence  ,t  brings  a musical  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  applies  to  all  music  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  written,  without  auy  change  whatever. 
These  statements  can  be  substantiated  by  facts.  Ref- 
erences will  be  giveu  on  application. 

Having  obtained  the  assistance  of  able  and  expe- 
rienced teachers,  we  are  prepared  to  give  onr  patrons 
all  needed  attention.  Pupils  admitted  for  privute  les- 
sons nt  any  time.  Adult  aud  juvenile  classes  will  be 
formed  at  our  rooms  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  aud  Vocal 
Music,  by  the  quarter  or  by  the  year. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  impostors.  No 
one  is  authorized  to  teach  this  method  except  those 
who  can  present  diplomas  bearing  Mrs.  J.  B.  Paiuf.'s 
signature,  who  is  the  inventor  aud  sole  proprietor. 

Terms  made  easy. 

For  Circulars,  address,  with  enclosed  stamp.  Mrs. 
J.  B.  PAIGE,  Rooms  Nos.  9 and  4,  Chickering’s  Block, 
246  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


“RICH,”  “RACY,”  “PROFOUND” 

Read  the  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUALS  OF  PHRE* 
NOLOGY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1865-66-67-68, 
iu  one  vol.  Ou  Marriage  of  Cousins ; Whom  to  Marry 
Right  Age.  Jealousy  ; Stammering  and  Stuttering  , 
Bushfulness.  Portraits  of  Bismarck,  Disraeli,  Victor 
Hugo,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Bright,  Cobden,  Brigham 
Young,  Carlyle,  Dr.Pusey,  Ruskiu,  Froude,  Kings  and 
Queens.  “ How  to  Read  Character”— a capital  Haud- 
Book.  200  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  200  engrav- 
ings, 60  cents.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sent  first  post  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  LIFE  of  GEN.  U.  S,  GRANT,  by  Hon.  Hen- 
ry C.  Deining.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  issued  under 
the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  Grant  himself.  Tiie 
author  is  well  known  ns  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  aud  eloquent  orators  iu  the  cimntry.  Agents 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting 
Biographies  ever  published  in  America,  a'nd  will  meet 
with  a ready  sale.  For  particulars,  address  S.  S. 
SCRANTON  & CO.,  126^|ffiifijiit^dl(*rtj^,  Ct. 


OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  lor  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  llavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y tb. 

MIXED  (green  aud  black),  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  Iff  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  Iff  lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  %»  ib. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  60e.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  26  Iff  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  %)  lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  26,  best  $1  60  %i  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coft’ee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  aud  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

TIIE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5G43),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  oar  expeuse  within  30  days,  and  have  the  moiiey  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  nil  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  iu  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  lip  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wauts,  aud  select  the  kind  aud  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  iu  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  aud  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  aud  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  pul  each  party’s  goods  iu  separate 
packages,  aud  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  iu  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  umuunt  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Compauy.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  iu  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  aud  do  not,  iu  auy  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  anil  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  .”>043,  New  York  City. 


A Miserable  Shaker 


Is  the  victim  to  Fever  and  Ague.  This  tedious  aud 
enervating  disease  is,  unfortunately,  too  well  known 
to  need  a description.  It  is  strictly  a malarious  dis- 
ease, caused  by  exhalations  from  the  soil,  especially 
from  marshes,  swamps,  and  newly-cleared  lands  en- 
cumbered with  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  The 
chills  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  maladies,  as 
the  patient,  though  he  may  not  be  confined  to  his 
bed,  is  incapable  of  action.  The  experience  of  years 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 

Hostcttcr’s  Stomach  Bitters 

is  a sure  means  of  fortifying  the  system  against  all 
atmospheric  poison,  breaking  up  the  paroxysms  and 
rapidly  restoring  the  strength.  Quinine,  which  has 
so  long  been  the  great  remedy  for  chills,  has  been 
superseded  by  this  powerful  and  harmless  agent ; 
while  as  a preventive  it  is  unequaled,  as  its  nse  will 
certainly  exempt  all  who  may  live  in  unhcaltl  y local- 
ities from  the  lavages  of  this  disease. 

Hostettcr’s  Stomach  Bitters 


is  now  among  the  most  popular,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  valuable  specifics  in  the  medical  world.  Iu 
recommending  it  to  the  public,  we  are  fully  conscious 
of  doing  them  a great  service,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
their  many  excellent  qualities,  and  sure  aud  speedy 
action  in  all  cases  where  the  disease  is  caused  by 
irregularity  of  the  digestive  organs. 

As  a tonic  it  is  both  mild  and  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  stimulating  in  its  action  upon  the  system. 


“ TT'CONOMY  is  Wealth :”  Franklin.  Why  will  peo- 
J-j  pie  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Machine  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“FRANKLIN”  and  “DIAMOND"  Machines  can  lie 
had  iu  any  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  with  Table,  constructed  upou  entirely  new 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  iu 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  man’s  Sewing 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testify.  217“  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  away 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  cf 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine. 


^In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ T'. < 
Woman’s  Kingdom:  a Love  Story," by  Dinah  Mcii.oik 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  «fcc. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  iu  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  anil  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all  — 
Zion’s  Herald,  Doston, 


‘•A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1S6S  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,”  a Novel,  by  Wilkle  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  <fcc. 

Tiie  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— A.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese ,” 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mili.f.. 

The  Bazar,  ns  ail  intelligent  critic  upon  nil  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Quern  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s  Maoazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  anil  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SuiisoRiiiERS  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 


taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pie-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  tiie  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  tiie  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  anil  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  lie  changed,  both  tiie 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Dralt 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$126;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harp ijP|(  each  insertion. 
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Forty  thousand  are  now  in  use 
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WARDS 

CLOTH  LINED 

Paper  Collars 

CUFFS. 
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American  (WALTHAM)  Watches, 

NOW  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  WATCH 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

I will  send  to  any  address,  by  Express,  a genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra 
Jeweled,  and  in  tine  Silver  Case,  for  $25,  to  be  paid 
on  delivery,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  American 
Watch  Company,  guaranteeing  it  to  be  in  all  respects 
as  represented.  The  buyer  to  have  privilege  of  exam- 
ination in  the  possession  of  Express  Company.  The 
purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price  named  is  only  a 
small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the  bogus  watch  of 
unknown  make,  of  no  real  value,  and  dear  at  any  price, 
and  manufactured  only  for  the  purposes  of  fraud  and 
deception,  necessarily  sold  under  fictitious  names,  and 
in  such  manner  that  the  real  swindler's  name  continues 
wholly  unknown,  and  consequently  redress  becomes 
impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buy- 
er to  pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  157  Pulton  St.,  N.Y. 


Our  atock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HER  CLOSE  TO  THE  LIGH- 

don't  luff  ben. 


Splendid  imitn 

tions  of  Linen  Em- 

broidery  and  Nee- 
dle-work  in  great  variety.  They 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dc 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail, 

receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  j. 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 


ARTIFICIAL  LEVS  AND  ARMS. 

Invented  by  a surgeon.  Legs  with  lateral  motion  at 
ankle ; Arms  with  new  shoulder  motion.  Send  for  a 
pamphlet.  DOUGLAS  BLY.M.D.,  658  Broadway,  N.Y. 


of  either  of  the 
age  prepaid,  on 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Cofkee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,”  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “ Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory., 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  6T,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Dry-Goods  at  one-half  retail  price ; can  be  paid  f< 
on  delivery  if  preferred. 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 
Every  package,  $1.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 
SYMONDS  & CO.,  129  Chambers  Street,  New  Yorl 

ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

JJJSllON  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


COMING  INTO  PORT. 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
tates  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  66  Broadway. 


For  the  most  economical  and 
reliable  WHITE  & COLORED 
PAINTS,  VARNISHES,  &c., 

b inquire  of  any  Painter  or 
Druggist  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
celebrated  brands  of 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  & CO., 

“ Plymoutn  ColorCo.,” 

106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


“The  Pen  Is  Mightier  than  the  Sword, 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf ’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


ASK  FOR  A WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 
ALWAYS  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


Money  Saved  is  Money  Easily  Earned. 

There  are  few  things  so  easy  as  to  make  your  own 
Soap  with  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’s  PURti  WHITE 
ROCK  POTASH.  It  makes  the  best  of  White  Hard 
Soap  for  two  cents  a pound.  Full  directions  go  with 
every  Can. 

OFFICE,  62  PINE  STREET. 

It  will  also  make  the  very  finest  of  TOILET  SOAPS, 
equal  to  any  in  the  world. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Curtain  Materials,  Linens,  Upholstery 
Goods,  and  Window  Shades. 

686  BROADWAY,  New  York; 

719  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


BY  THEIR  XT S 331 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Rase, Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

,Tlie  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


Hall’s  Patent  Combined  Pocket-Knife  and  Burglar- 
Proof  Door  Button  has  demonstrated  that  no  other 
knives  can  be  sold  where  these  are  introduced.  Try  it 
in  any  store,  and  yon  will  have  the  proof.  Rare  chance 
for  merchants,  peddlers,  and  agents  to  get  the  start  of 
the  trade.  A beautiful  sample  $1  75  pearl  knife  for 
$1  25;  or  a $1  50  shell  knife  for  $1  (wholesale  prices) ; 
sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address 

A.W.  HALL  & SON,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


Lead-Encased  Block  Tin  Pipe, 

©THE  ONLY  PIPE  YET  PRE- 
SENTED for  PUBLIC  USE  which 
combines  safety  to  health  with 

STRENGTH,  PLIANCY,  and  DURABILITY. 

It  is  cheaper  and  strongkb  than 
lead  pipe,  and  is  a sure  protection 
against  lead  poisoning.  Recom- 
mended by  Chemists,  Physicians, 
Water  Commissioners,  and  Practical 
Plumbers.  Pamphlets  containing  information  sent 
free.  Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW  & WIL- 
LARD MANUFACTURING  CO.,  No.  105  Beekman 
Street,  corner  of  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  Furnish  fall 
of  water  and  size  of  pipe  wanted. 


Saves  clothes  from  Moths.  Saves  tronble  and  temper. 
Every  druggist  sells  it.  THEOD.  S.  HARRIS,  Boston. 
New  size  for  50c. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


WANTED— HOWE’S  NEVER -FAILING  AGUE 
CURE  and  TONIC  BITTERS,  for  Ague,  Malig- 
nant Chills,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia,  &c.  Price  $1,  or  six 
bottles  sent  for  $5.  Best  references  given.  Address 
sole  proprietor,  C.B.HOWE,  M.D., Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youi 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTOIV, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YOIK. 


“ CHERRIES !” 

“CHERRIES!" 

“CHERRIES!” 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS. 

(JUST  PUBLISHED.) 

BW  This  is  the  finest  Fruit  Painting  ever  offered  to  the 
Million' at  a price  within  their  means. 

Size,  13x18 Price,  $7  50. 

This  beautiful  Chromo  is  after  an  Oil  Painting  by 
Miss  V.  Granberry.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  women 
of  America  have  sent  us  autograph  letters  eulogizing 
this  piece.  Read  them  in  Prang's  Art  Journal,  No.  2. 
Send  for  it.  It  is  mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  BOSTON. 

Prang's  Chbomos  are  Sold  at  all  Art  Stores. 


iRUNKARD,  STOP  ! G.  C.  Beers,  M.D.,  670  Wash- 
" ington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  a medicine  that 
1 cure  intemperance.  Recommended  by  Judge  Rus- 
l.  Can  be  given  secretly.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 


PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 


RETAIL:  Corner  of  Union  Square  and  Broadway. 
Also,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL:  387  Broadway, 
New  York. 


(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Pans  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  gopds. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

fither  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGtEMN  VUILLEMIN, 


PULLING  HARD  AGAINST  THE 

STREAM.  (New  Song.) 30c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forf.ver 30c. 

Have  you  Seen  Her  Lately  ? (Comic.)  . . . 35c. 
Dandy  Pat,  and  Paddy's  the  Boy — each  . . . 35c. 
Arranged  for  Flntc  or  Violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 
FREDERICK  BLUME,  1125  Broadway, 

2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


[STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity , evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113 William  St.,  N.Y. 


The  automatic  clothes  washer 

AND  BOILER 

Dispenses  with  labor  and  wear  of  clothes.  Thousands 
are  using  it.  Will  fit  any  Stove  or  Range.  No.  8. 
medium  size,  $10.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Good  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  AND 
BOILER  CO.,  19  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

(jy  State  and  County  Rights  for  sale. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  iu  cleansing  and  healing 

the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  vour  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64  65,  66,  67,  GS,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packet  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  ei*f8.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  M ERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  Aork. 
After  May  1st,  285  Broadway.  . 

P.  S.— A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & C p.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


A Fire-Engine  for  Every  Household, 

And  Garden  Svringe  and  Engine  in  one,  for  $5  00. 
No  other  equals  it  for  applying  liquids  to  plants,  trees, 
or  field  crops,  for  destroying  insects.  Various  sizes— 
improved  styles.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circulars  to 

XT  1?  15  T»TTVTT>  rn  Tlnnvp.ru.  MARS. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. . 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.-by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 


TRUSSES.— “ Seeley’s  Hard  Rubber 
Truss’’  cures  rupture ; retains  the  most 
difficult  safely  and  easily;  never  rusts, 
breaks,  moves,  or  soils ; always  new. 
Sold  hv  all  druggists.  Send  for  pnm- 


WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


1347  Chestnut  St.,  Phil 


A NEW  TABLE  KNIFE, 


PRICES : TABLES,  $12;  DESSERTS,  $10  DOZEN. 

ell  like  rubber.  This  knife  is  forged  from  one  bar  of  steel,  handle  and  blade ; is  heavily  plated  with  silver, 
33 A. Vies  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  . _ _ ■■ 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  China,  Glass,  and  Plated  Goods,  479  Broadway,  N.  Y.,.4  doors  below  Broome  St. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  TRIAL. 

mi  IB  result  of  the  great  trial  will  probably 
JL  be  known  when  this  paper  is  issued.  No- 
thing new  in  evidence,  exoept  the  extraordinary 
dispatch  to  Governor  Parsons,  of  Alabama,  and 
nothing  new  in  argument  has  been  developed 
during  all  the  long  proceedings.  That  the 
President  thought  the  law  unconstitutional ; 
that  the  Cabinet  were  of  the  same  opinion; 
that  he  would  assert  that  Mr.  Stanton  does  not 
stand  within  the  law ; that  he  would  profess  an 
edifying  purity  of  purpose,  and  urge  that  he 
alone  could  bring  the  law  to  the  judicial  test, 
were  all  familiar  propositus.  They  have  been 
amplified,  intensified,  elaborated,  combined,  and 
reiterated  by  the  skillful  counsel  of  the  Presi- 
dent, excepting  Mr.  Nelson,  whose  speech, 
however  well  meant,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
burlesque.  But  no  dextrous  decoration  can 
make  vulgarity  seem  to  be  refinement,  and  no 
ability  of  the  advocate  cau  conceal  the  signifi- 
cance of  familiar  facts,  or  bewilder  the  plain 
public  judgment  upon  them. 

For  not  the  Senate  only,  but  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  sitting  as  a Court  of  Impeachment. 
The  country  will  also  render  its  verdict,  what- 
ever that  of  the  Senate  may  be.  It  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  confused  by  the  loud  cry  of  Congres- 
sional absorption  of  power,  because  it  sees  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  government,  however  skill- 
fully checks  and  balances  may  be  devised,  no 
checkmate  cau  be  supposed  to  be  intended,  and 
therefore  the  final,  supreme  power  must  reside 
somewhere.  It  knows  that  in  our  system  it  re- 
sides with  the  people,  under  certain  prescribed 
forms.  Under  those  forms  it  remuins  with 
them  always  and  at  every  moment ; aud  there- 
fore, when  the  Executive  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Representatives  is  accused  of  high  misde- 
meanors, and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  is 
guilty  and  removed  from  office,  it  is  still  the 
people  exercising  under  those  forms  the  supreme 
sovereign  power.  If  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent within  the  limit  of  those  of  his  powers 
which  are  vague  and  doubtful  betrays  a dispo- 
sition to  thwart  the  will  of  the  country  as  de- 
cidedly expressed  in  Congress,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  restrain  and  control  his  action  as 
far  as  it  lawfully  may,  aud  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief which  he  may  contemplate.  And  when 
his  dullness  or  his  daring  transcend  the  plain 
bounds  of  his  official  discretion  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  instantly  to  arraign  him,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  people  whom  it  represents  to 
state  why  it  demands  his  removal. 

Mr.  Bout  well’s  argument  for  the  Managers 
was  the  clear,  ample,  admirable  statement  of 
the  people  against  the  President.  He  showed 
conclusively  that  the  assumption  of  the  Execu- 
tive w as  fatal  to  national  peace ; aud  his  rea- 
soning upon  the  constitutional  point  of  the 
senatorial  advice  as  necessary  to  removal  as 
to  appointment  was  peculiarly  good  and  strict- 
ly harmonious  with  the  seventy-sixth  Number 
of  the  Federalist , in  which  the  questiou  is  fully 
discussed  contemporaneously  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

With  great  force  and  sobriety  Mr.  Boutwei.l 
also  urged  the  view  that  we  have  constantly  ad- 
vocated, that  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
a law  by  the  Executive  that  he  wished  to  test 
its  validity.  He  is  sworn  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  If  he  may,  after  ex- 
hausting his  veto,  still  continue  to  impose  it, 
tinder  the  plea  of  seeking  a judicial  approval 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  a mere  com- 
mittee of  suggestion,  and  if  Congress  should 
fail  to  exercise  its  rightful  authority  to  with- 
stand such  usurpation,  its  asseut  would  lie  its 
own  abolition  as  the  chief  department  of  the 
Government,  and  the  consummation  of  a revo- 
lution w hich  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  over- 
throw of  our  whole  symmetrical  political  sys- 
tem. For  such  an  act  no  good  motive  can  be 
pleaded,  because  none  can  be  supposed.  When 
an  officer  has  token  an  oath  faithfully  to  execute 
a law,  and  then  deliberately  violates  it  upou  a 
plea  which  would  make  him  the  judge  iu  every 
instance  whether  he  would  observe  his  oath  or 
not,  and  upon  a plea  which  necessarily  clothes 
him  with  enormous  and  dangerous  power,  the 
fact  that  he  says  it  is  all  done  for  the  public 
welfare  is  of  no  importance.  If  he  sincerely 
thinks  it  to  be  so,  it  is  still  of  no  importance. 
The  will  of  the  most  virtuous  and  sagacious 
man  in  the  country  can  not  be  suffered  to  be- 
come the  Government.  If  he  try  to  make  it  so 
the  presumption  is  wholly  against  him : and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  show  that  his  motive  is  bad  for 
an  act  which  is  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
law'. 

Nor  upon  the  ground  that  Mr.  Stanton  does 
not  stand  within  the  law,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, his  removal  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  have 
we  ever  had  any  doubt.  The  iutentiou  of  the 
law  was  plainly  expressed  dining  the  debate 
upon  its  passage.  It  was  introduced  after  the 
determination  of  the  President  to  thwart  Con- 
gress was  apparent,  and  when  Congress  felt  it 
to  be,  as  it  undoubtedlv.  was,  its  duty  to  limit 
his  action  as  strWjlejplfyl  SBC  CE^titutionally 


could.  It  was  felt  that,  if  the  President  could 
remove  his  Cabinet  at  his  pleasure  and  surround 
himself  with  men  willing  to  be  his  tools,  Ihe 
national  peril  was  palpably  increased.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  law  was  resisted  upon  the  very 
ground  that  it  perplexed  the  President  in  the 
selection  of  his  political  family  and  counselors. 
We  heard  this  argument  urged  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  repeated  in  the  newspapers.  The  law 
was  opposed  as  special  legislation.  It  was  de- 
fended upon  the  ground  that  when  peculiar 
peril  revealed  the  necessity  of  a law,  that  fact 
could  be  no  argument  against  it,  provided  there 
were  nothing  objectionable  in  the  principle. 
We  know  that  certain  leading  men  felt  the  law 
to  be  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  retain 
Mr.  Stanton  in  the  War  Department,  which 
they  considered  to  be  an  essential  point.  And 
we  think  that  events  have  justified  their  view. 

If  this  were  the  intention,  there  is  certainly 
no  fair  doubt  of  the  words  of  the  law.  If  we 
follow  Mr.  Groesbeck  into  what  we  must  call 
quibbling,  the  law  says  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  with  the  other  Secretaries,  shall  hold  of- 
fice “ for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President 
by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  after,  subject  to  removal”  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Now,  President 
Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  when 
the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  was  passed  Mr.  Stan- 
ton held  by  President  Lincoln’s  appointment, 
and  for  Prgsident  Lincoln’s  term.  The  Vice- 
President  succeeding  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  in 
the  first  or  in  the  last  week  of  his  term,  serves 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  Mr. 
Groesbeck  says  that  the  dead  have  no  estate. 
Does  Mr.  Johnson,  then,  serve  ns  President 
until  the  15th  of  April,  1869,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Groesbeck’s  theory,  is  the  end  of  his 
term  of  four  years?  If  Mr.  Lincoln  had  lived 
until  now  would  Mr.  Johnson  have  served  for 
four  years  from  now  ? Certainly  he  would,  un- 
less he  is  filling  the  Presidential  term  for  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected.  Mr.  Groesbeck’s 
question  of  “which  term”  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  is 
not  so  important  as  he  seemed  to  think  it.  A 
Secretary  appointed  by  a President  and  contin- 
ued by  him  upon  his  re-election  is,  in  common- 
sense,  reappointed.  And  if  Mr.  Stanton’s  of- 
fice were  vacated  by  the  Tenure-of-Office  Law, 
then  he  has  been  holding  the  office  by  the  Pres- 
dent’s  permission,  who  has  thus  contravened  the 
second  section  of  the  Act.  But  if  Mr.  Johnson 
believed  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  not  stand  with- 
in the  law  why  did  he  suspend  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  thus  acknowledge  by  liis 
official  action  that  he  recognized  it  as  valid? 
Indeed,  the  President  has  no  defense  but  a 
quibble — and  even  the  quibble  is  not  sound. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens’s  speech,  which  it 
was  supposed  might  he  very  intemperate  in 
tone,  was  admirable  both  in  substance  and 
manner.  Two  sentences  we  quote,  and  com- 
mend to  the  Chicago  Convention:  “Good 
deeds  will  never  he  done,  wise  acts  will  never 
be  executed,  except  by  the  virtuous  and  the 
conscientious.  May  the  people  of  this  repub- 
lic remember  this  good  old  doctrine  when  they 
next  meet  to  select  their  rulers,  and  may  they 
select  only  the  brave  and  the  virtuous.” 

If  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  shall  be  what 
we  have  no  doubt  the  intelligent  public  opinion 
of  the  country  expects,  Andrew  Johnson  will 
be  removed  from  the  office  whose  sworn  duty  he 
has  violated,  and  which  he  has  disgraced  beyond 
precedent.  He  is  not  a man  to  remain  silent. 
He  will  doubtless  do  all  that  he  can  do  by 
speeches  upon  the  stump  to  secure  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  party  that  was  friendly  to  the  re- 
bellion, and  bates  the  results  which  the  war  se- 
cured—Results  which  will  surely  be  gradually 
established  in  the  national  conviction  and  poli- 
cy. If  removed,  he  passes  from  public  official 
life  without  a serious  regret  upon  the  part  of 
any  human  being.  He  can  not  claim  for  him- 
self, uor  will  any  man  claim  for  him,  the  dignity 
and  consideration  of  a martyr  to  great  princi- 
ples. If,  indeed,  his  character  and  career  had 
been  spotless,  noble,  and  humane ; had  he  com- 
mitted the  same  offense  with  a clear  and  palpa- 
bly upright  purpose,  although  it  might  have  beeu 
necessary  to  show  by  the  last  resort  that  no 
man,  with  whatever  honest  intention,  must  pre- 
sume to  substitute  his  will  for  the  law,  yet 
then  the  homage  that  the  world  always  gladly 
pays  to  honest  error  and  humane  purpose  would 
have  followed  his  retirement. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  shall  be  other 
than  we  believe  it  must  be,  that  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  loyalty  of  the  country  will  still  re- 
main. The  usurpation  indeed  will  continue 
and  increase.  The  national  agitation  will  be 
deepened.  The  spirit  that  rebelled,  and  is  still 
defiant,  will  be  quickened  into  still  more  baleful 
activity.  The  country  will  move  one  step  nearer 
to  breaking  its  pecuniary  faith  with  its  creditors, 
and  its  moral  faith  with  the  freedmen.  The 
heart  of  every  lover  of  liberty  aud  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  will  ache  as  he  watches  the  ! 
results  of  the  great  victory  of  civilization  de- 
layed. But  the  conscience,  and  intelligence, 
and  devotion  that  successfully  surmounted  every 
trial  of  the  war  would  not  decline  the  embit- 
tered political  contest  that  the  acquittul  of  the 
President  would  provoke ; and  the  same  saga- 
cious, silent,  resistless  leader  who  triumphantly 
ended  the  war,  would  bring  the  old  foe  under 
a new  face  to  unconditional  surrender.  .. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ELECTIONS. 

We  recently  described  the  general  character 
of  the  new  constitutions  for  the  Southern  States, 
showing  that  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Louisiana,  and  perhaps  of  Virginia,  not  serious- 
ly different  in  their* provisions  from  those  of  the 
other  States.  The  elections  upon  the  question 
of  their  ratification  have  now  occurred  in  Louisi- 
ana, Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas.  In  all  these  States  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  adopted,  and  Republican  officers 
elected.  The  wise  action  of  Congress  in  re- 
quiring merely  a majority  of  the  actual  voters 
instead  of  the  registered  voters  has  produced  a 
most  desirable  result.  There  has  been  in  all 
the  States  a political  contest.  This  ot  Itself 
tends  to  restore  a wholesome  normal  condition. 
It  disturbs  the  apathy  in  which  “ Conservatism” 
was  resolved  to  intrench  itself,  and  by  compel- 
ling the  limbs  to  move  in  the  accustomed  way 
helps  to  restore  the  healthful  circulation  of  the 
whole  system. 

There  has  been  also,  so  far  as  appears,  and 
thanks  to  judicious  military  supervision,  very 
little  open  terrorism.  The  white  and  colored 
population  have  voted  together  and  not  always 
against  each  other.  Apparently  the  colored 
voters  have  had  a fair  chance,  and  especially  in 
South  Carolina  they  have  been  even  propitiated 
by  the  Democratic  leaders.  Nothing,  indeed,  is 
more  striking  than  that  while  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  North,  in  all  the  old  stupid  ways, 
is  carefully  fostering  hostility  of  race,  and  is 
loudly  despising  the  colored  population,  the 
party  chiefs  in  South  Carolina  are  warily  woo- 
ing its  support.  Superior  sagacity  explains 
the  old  ascendency  of  the  Southern  leaders. 
They  always  despised  their  Northern  allies,  to 
whom  they  gave  a policy  and  places.  The 
Northern  wing  was  the  rank  and  file.  It 
fetched  and  carried  and  hewed  and  drew  wa- 
ter. And  so  servile  was  its  subserviency  that 
now,  when  the  whole  political  situation  is 
changed  and  the  necessities  are  wholly  new, 
the  Northern  wing  still  continues  the  exem- 
plary effort  to  prove  that  the  Lord  evidently 
meant  Frederick  Douglass  to  be  the  dumb 
chattel  of  W igfall  or  Wirz;  that  day  before 
yesterday  is  to-morrow ; and  that  the  war  must 
be  immediately  unfought. 

The  wiser  of  the  old  adherents  of  the  party 
in  the  Southern  States  have  learned  something. 
If  their  wisdom  had  been  general  in  that  re- 
gion the  elections  might  have  resulted  differ- 
ently, and  the  political  situation  of  the  South 
have  beeu  far  more  agreeable  to  ‘ ‘ the  natural 
governors  of  the  country.”  It  is,  however,  im- 
probable that  the  Democratic  party  as  a party 
will  ever  agaiu  absolutely  control  the  Southern 
States.  As  education  extends — education,  the 
great  restorer  and  civilizer — and  the  general 
principles,  purpose,  and  history  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  become  known  both  to  the  white 
and  colored  population  in  those  States,  the 
party,  whatever  its  name,  which  embodies  those 
principles  will  receive  the  support  of  the  truly 
faithful,  intelligent,  and  humane  citizens.  The 
Democratic  party,  like  the  technically  Con- 
servative party  in  all  free  countries,  will  even 
more  plainly  appear  to  be  what  it  has  long 
been,  a combination  of  the  extremes  of  society, 
its  great  bulk  composed  of  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  population;  the  kind  of  alliance  that 
Disraeli  aud  the  Tories  hope  for  in  England, 
that  the  King  and  the  Lazaroni  made  in  Na- 
ples. But  the  mass  of  the  intelligent,  moral, 
progressive  population  of  the  country  could 
never  unite  with  the  Democratic  party  under 
any  leaders  which  it  now  presents,  or  with  any 
principles  which  it  now  advocates.  And  when 
it  changes  those  leaders  and  principles  it  ceases 
to  be  the  Democratic  party  as  we  know  it. 

Upon  a Presidential  platform  of  hostility  to 
the  colored  race,  which  the  Northern  Demo- 
cratic majority  will  demand,  the  South  Caro- 
lina leaders  of  the  party  can  not  support  the 
candidate  without  hopelessly  alienating  all  col- 
ored support.  The  policy  of  the  party  upon 
that  subject  can  not  safely  vary  with  the  States, 
because  it  is  a point  of  paramount  importance, 
and  necessarily  involved  in  the  electiou.  The 
voice  of  the  Republican  party  at  Chicago  will 
be  clear  and  unequivocal  for  equal  rights.  To 
shirk  the  subject,  as  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion may  try  to  do,  and  to  leave  it  aside  as  a 
matter  for  State  decision,  is  of  course,  to  unite 
the  whole  vote  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the 
decision  upon  the  party  which  has  a princi- 
ple favorable  to  them  and  is  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press it. 

Meanwhile  reactions  have  their  term.  The 
cry  of  “White  man’s  Government!”  will  not 
elect  a President  of  the  United  States ; nnd  the 
colored  voters  of  the  Southern  States  will  never 
again  be,  as  a class,  disfranchised. 


TAXATION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

Labor,  or  the  product  of  labor,  is  the  source 
of  all  wealth.  This  is  the  fust  principle  in  po- 
litical economy.  Excess  of  production  over 
consumption  enriches  ; a deficiency  causes  debt 
and  creates  taxation.  Any  measure,  therefore, 
that  teuds  to  stimulate  production  should  meet 
with  hearty  approval.  For  this  reason  the  pub- 
lic has  regarded  with  favor  the  Act  of  Congress 
removing  the  tax  on  manufactures.  Intrinsic- 


ally, it  was  a judicious  measure,  and  accorded 
With  the  judgment  of  those  best  conversant  with 
the  business  and  financial  interests  of  the  conn 
try.  It  was  part  of  the  feasible  plan  of  relief 
euggested  bv  our  able  Special  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  Mr.  Wells. 

It  is  true,  as  cautious  men  urge,  that  the 
curtailment  of  the  revenue  by  the  amount  of 
$24,000,000  which  the  tax  on  cotton  yielded, 
and  of  $68,000,000  raised  from  taxes  on  man- 
ufactures, including  iron  and  its  products,  must 
only  work  ultimate  mischief  unless  there  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  Government  ex- 
penditure. But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
this  point.  Obviously  there  are  other  impedi- 
ments to  production  than  industrial  taxes  and 
a depreciated  currency.  They  are  easily  desig- 
nated, and  their  names— are  Idleness  and  Specu- 
lation. Positively,  one-tenth  of  all  the  availa- 
ble labor  in  the  country  which  should  be  doing 
active  service  as  a beneficent  agent  in  the  work 
of  production,  is  continually  seeking  to  reap 
where  it  has  not  sown.  It  seeks  to  obtain 
wealth  while  it  contributes  nothing  to  that 
which  creates  wealth.  Also,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  capital  in  the  country,  which  is  idle  or 
non-producing.  Such  labor  and  such  capital 
may  both  be  termed  active,  in  a certain  sense  ; 
but  the  activity  is  that  represented  at  the  gam- 
ing-tuble,  where  millions  charge  hands  and  en- 
rich no  one.  They  might  better  be  locked  up 
within  strong  vaults  and  prison-doors. 

The  effect  of  the  war  was  to  disorganize  la- 
bor, especially  in  the  fruitful  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  South.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  negro  laborers  who  once  increased  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  nation  have  since  nec- 
essarily become  a charge  upon  the  country. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  prop- 
erty have  been  wiped  out  in  that  section.  All 
this  available  labor  must  be  restored  and  this 
wasted  property  reproduced.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  secure  the  return  of  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  South  and  its  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When 
it  can  materially  assist  the  North  in  the  great 
work  of  recuperation,  we  shall  find  the  national 
burden  materially  lightened.  We  shall  then 
have  less  need  for  appeals  to  legislative  action 
for  relief. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  South  only  that  we  wit- 
ness a deplorable  disorganization  of  labor  aud 
a decrease  of  productive  industry.  The  North 
has  suffered  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind.  A con- 
siderable period  of  fictitious  prosperity,  forced 
in  the  hot-bed  of  an  inflated  currency,  accus- 
tomed our  people  to  improvidence,  luxury,  and 
extravagance.  Fortunes  came  at  the  bidding, 
and  great  gains  followed  upon  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  strug- 
gle. But  this  condition  of  things  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  opportunity  is  past,  and  yet  the  in- 
fatuation of  speculative  ventures  retains  its 
hold  upon  the  public.  The  people  are  reluct- 
ant to  return  to  the  old-fashioned,  methodical, 
honest  way  of  doing  business,  and  refuse  to  be 
content  with  certain  but  moderate  profits.  It 
is  the  old  story  once  more  repeated.  In  ‘ev- 
ery paper-money  era  legitimate  business  suf- 
fers. Contempt  for  the  slow  gains  of  trade, 
and  an  inordinate  impatience  to  be  rich,  char- 
acterize the  period.  The  great  aim  is  to  se- 
cure the  largest  reward  for  the  smallest  amount 
of  labor — to  produce  as  little  as  possible  and 
divide  the  earnings  of  those  who  work.  Agra- 
rian doctrines  are  insidiously  presented.  La- 
bor Unions  are  formed  to  compel  the  payment 
of  large  wages  at  the  very  time  when  business 
is  most  depressed.  Strike  follows  strike  in  ev- 
ery department  of  industry,  and  always  at  times 
most  inopportune.  Men  forget  that  by  apply- 
ing themselves  energetically  to  increase  pro- 
duction, they  would  thereby  secure  cheaper 
living,  which  amounts  to  the  same  as  higher 
wages.  The  course  they  choose  to  pursue  only 
destroys  the  fountain  from  which  they  would 
drink. 

But  the  laborer,  the  operative,  and  the  miner 
are  merely  following  the  path  that  others  tread. 
Advertisers  in  the  newspapers  offer  large  bo- 
nuses for  paying  salaries.  Bankers  lend  money 
for  large  interest  on  doubtful  collaterals.  Thou- 
sands of  idlers  daily  tempt  fortune  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  permit  neither  night-time  nor 
Sabbath  to  interrupt  their  greed.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred brokers  live  upon  the  substance  of  others 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Railroad  jobs 
and  jobbery,  gift  enterprises,  and  swindles  of 
all  kinds  fill  up  the  measure  of  speculative  en- 
terprise. It  is  said  that  in  the  appointment- 
room  of  the  Treasury  Department  alone,  at 
Washington,  there  are  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  applications  on  file!  Every 
bureau  swarms  with  eager  place-seekers — mere 
non-producers  who  suck  vitality  from  the  na- 
tion and  swell  the  taxes  which  it  has  to  pay. 
So  it  is  every  where.  The  cities  and  large 
towns  are  filled  with  adventurers  of  this  kind 
who  seek  to  live  by  their  wits  instead  of  their 
labor.  Policy  offices  and  furo  hanks  are  count- 
ed by  the  thousands.  Every  day  we  read  of  em- 
bezzlements. forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  black- 
mailing. What  swarms  of  leeches  feed  and  fat- 
ten upon  our  life-blood  ! What  hosts  are  shun- 
ning the  legitimate  fields  of  labor,  where  well- 
directed  energy  and  application  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  a solid  competence,  and  yield 
su@  the  national  ex- 
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chequer  to  overflowing,  and  wipe  out  taxa- 
tion and  debt ! 

Is  it  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  the  country 
has  become  corrupted  and  demoralized  by  the 
folly  and  recklessness  with  which  national  and 
state  affairs  have  often  been  managed  ? Fraud  is 
reduced  to  a system.  Legislation  is  employed  to 
the  advantage  of  speculators.  Official  inform- 
ation is  made  use  of  to  dabble  in  the  funds. 
Large  class  interests,  partisan  schemes,  and  po- 
litical projects  depend  upon  a profuse  expendi- 
ture for  their  success.  Place-holders  and  place- 
seekers  must  be  provided  for.  It  is  difficult  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment under  this  order  of  things.  Until  cir- 
cumstances change  we  can  look  to  no  better 
plan  for  preserving  the  nation  from  bankruptcy 
than  by  the  inauguration  of  measures  that  shall 
stimulate  production  and  induce  the  vast  army 
of  idlers,  plunderers,  and  beggars  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  farm,  the  work-bench,  and  the 
counting-room.  If  they  could  be  made  to  work, 
the  annual  income  of  the  country  would  at  least 
remain  equal  to  the  expenditure. 


ASSASSINATION. 

A cause  must  be  very  strong  to  retain  pub- 
lic sympathy  through  all  the  cruel  crimes  of  its 
supporters.  Our  own  Revolution  was,  upon 
one  side  at  least,  as  honorable  a war  as  was 
ever  waged,  and  the  fame  of  the  brilliant  Bur- 
goyne  is  forever  tarnished  by  his  employment 
of  savage  allies.  That  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle and  bloodshed  of  seven  years  the  murder  of 
one  young  woman  like  Jane  M‘Crea  should 
be  separately  and  sadly  remembered,  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  general  observance  of  what 
must  be  called  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  that 
distinguished  the  long  struggle. 

But  the  Irish  movement  for  reform  seems 
sure  to  lose  sympathy  and  respect  by  the  cow- 
ardly crimes  of  Fenians.  Some  men  are  now 
being  tried  in  London  for  attempting  to  blow 
down  a prison  wall  by  powder ; an  attempt  that 
necessarily  frightfully  imperiled  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  innocent  persons.  Just  as  the  trial 
begins  Mr.  Thomas  Darcy  M‘Gee  is  stealthily 
shot  at  his  own  door,  in  Canada,  at  the  dead 
of  night;  and  just  before,  Prince  Alfred  is 
shot  in  the  back  at  Sydney,  in  Australia.  All 
these  crimes  were  committed  by  people  calling 
themselves  Fenians ; and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  a system  of  petty  terror  was  to  begin 
throughout  England. 

The  manner  of  these  crimes  is  observable. 
Two  of  them  are  assassinations.  This  is  the 
very  kind  of  offense  which  most  deeply  stirs  the 
indignation  of  every  man  who,  whatever  the 
provocation,  demands  fair  play,  and  they  are 
the  great  majority  of  mankind.  The  dagger  of 
the  assassin  usually  stabs  his  own  cause  to  the 
heart;  and  no  assassin  in  history  ever  truly 
helped  his  friends.  The  blackest  spot  in  the 
story  of  Philip  II.,  perhaps  as  bad  a man — 
measured  by  the  mischief  he  did — as  ever  lived, 
was  his  employment  of  assassins  to  remove  his 
most  illustrious  enemies.  The  worst  charge 
against  Jefferson  Davis  is  that  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  plots  of  assassination  without  denounc- 
ing them,  and  that  he  tolerated  the  Anderson- 
ville  pen  and  the  designs  of  Blackburn.  The 
murder  of  Rossi  in  Rome  has  always  darkened 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  Liberals.  It  is  not  in- 
deed just  to  hold  a cause  accountable  for  the 
offenses  of  all  who  profess  to  espouse  it ; but 
where  there  is  a uniformity  in  the  character  of 
the  offense  the  result  is  inevitable.  The  Irish 
method  has  always  been  the  worst  method.  It 
is  a secret  conspiracy — a Whiteboyism.  The 
Irish  oppression  by  England  has  indeed  been 
horrible,  but  so  has  the  revenge. 

In  this  country  we  have  hitherto  been  re- 
markably free  from  any  serious  attempt  even 
at  this  abominable  crime  of  assassination.  One 
great  tragedy  of  the  kind  will  forever  sadden 
our  history ; but  it  is  not  a crime  of  the  pre- 
ponderating race.  Some  Southern  paper  re- 
marks that  the  epoch  of  assassination  which 
usually  follows  a civil  war  has  not  yet  begun. 
No,  nor  will  it  begin.  The  Southern  paper, 
which  probably  did  not  deeply  lament  the  mur- 
der of  President  Lincoln,  may  be  very  sure  that 
that  event  recalled  the  public  mind  in  the  midst 
of  a gush  of  generous  feeling  to  the  reflection 
that  the  consequences  of  the  demoralization 
wrought  by  Slavery  would  long  be  painfully  evi- 
dent ; and  it  may  also  assure  itself  that  every 
Ku-Klux  Klan  Society  is  the  most  effective 
Grant  Club  that  can  he  established  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  best  service  that  any  Southern  editor  or 
political  leader  can  do  his  friends  is  to  exhort 
them  to  attempt  openly  whatever  they  attempt, 
and  to  warn  them  that  secret  assassination  or 
open  massacre  is  the  policy  which  will  longest 
delay  their  restoration  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Union,  and  most  surely  protract  their  own  suf- 
fering. The  massacre  at  New  Orleans,  the  re- 
cent murder  of  Ashmun,  reveal  a spirit  and 
state  of  society  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  every  honest  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try should  understand.  In  the  same  way  it 
w ould  be  very  judicious  for  the  American  lead- 
ers of  Femanism  to  teach  their  followers  that 
every  assassin's  shot  fired  in  their  cause  wounds 
Ireland,  and  nothing  eCfelQ  jtiZElf  by 


THE  ERIE  RAILWAY  TRAGEDY. 

We  should  feel  very  guilty  if  we  suffered  so 
fearful  a tragedy  as  the  late  accident  upon  the 
Erie  Railway  to  be  merely  a nine-days’  wonder. 
It  is  because  such  massacres  are  permitted  to  be 
so  soon  forgotten  that  they  so  constantly  occur. 
Last  week  we  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Road,  which  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms,  long  before  the  accident,  the 
perilously  unsafe  condition  of  the  road.  We 
now  understand  that  this  startling  exposition 
was  followed  by  a reduction  of  the  rates  of  fare ; 
a proceeding  which  amounted  to  an  invitation 
from  the  Directors  to  the  public  to  use  their 
road  rather  than  that  of  its  chief  competitor, 
the  New  York  Central.  Although  these  meas- 
ures have  been  subjected  to  the  criticism  that 
they  were  promulgated  with  a view  to  affect  the 
pending  controversy  between  the  managers  of 
these  rival  lines ; yet  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  the  coroner’s  jury  that  the  accident  which  oc- 
curred near  Port  Jervis  wag  occasioned  by  a 
broken  rail ; and,  if  this  is  to  be  believed,  it 
will  be  accepted  as  some  confirmation  of  what 
the  Engineer  of  the  Road  alleged,  and  as  show- 
ing that  the  reduction  of  fare  was  imprudent,  as 
likely  to  result  in  crowding  the  cars  of  an  un- 
safe road.  Those  passengers  who  have  gone  to 
their  last  home  no  doubt  felt  as  those  who  now 
linger  in  the  agonies  of  death  probably  feel,  that 
their  misfortune  was  due  to  the  great  impru- 
dence of  the  management  in  attempting  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  travel  when  the  opposite 
policy  should  have  been  pursued.  This  circum- 
stance will  doubtless  be  taken  into  view  by  ju- 
ries in  estimating  damages,  who  will  thus  ex- 
press the  condemnation  which  the  community 
can  only  quietly  utter. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  this  great 
artery  of  travel  has  reached  this  condition. 
The  public  not  only  need  the  advantage  of  a 
competing  line  with  that  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  high  order,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  man- 
aged and  maintained  at  all  times  as  a compet- 
ing line.  If  the  two  roads  shall  be  managed  by 
one  interest,  the  city  of  New  York,  which  re- 
quires to  have  the  rates  of  transportation  estab- 
lished on  a reasonable  basis,  might  find  that  its 
connection  with  the  interior — which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  its  prosperity — would  be  con- 
trolled by  a single  board  of  railroad  managers, 
if  not  by  one  individual : a condition  of  af- 
fairs sure  to  become  intolerable. 

The  report  of  the  coroner’s  jury  presents  the 
naked  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  Company 
that  the  accident  was  occasioned  by  a broken 
rail ; but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  art’air 
presents  the  shape  of  a mere  white-washing 
transaction.  If  there  were  a Legislature,  gov- 
erned by  proper  motives,  the  character  of  this 
report  would  animate  them  to  give  to  these  in- 
vestigations the  scope  necessaiy  for  presenting 
to  the  public  a perfectly  clear  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  accident,  so  as  to  guard  against 
them  in  future.  But  neither  in  the  case  of  the 
Angola  disaster  nor  in  this  can  any  certain 
judgment  be  formed  as  to  the  particular  means 
by  which  a terrible  disaster  was  occasioned. 
The  Company  in  each  case  has  a powerful 
motive  to  shield  itself  from  censure  and  from 
heavy  verdicts ; while,  on  the  other  side,  the  mo- 
tive is  far  weaker,  and  there  are  none  to  repre- 
sent the  public.  The  power  of  a great  corpora- 
tion overshadows  every  other  interest  through- 
out the  thinly-populated  region  traversed  by  its 
line,  and  enables  it  to  control  those  officials  who 
practice  on  the  example  which  our  corrupt  leg- 
islation presents.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  damaging  influence  of  what  annually 
occurs  at  Albany  will  affect  all  the  local  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  It  is  fast  becoming  true 
that  the  assemblage  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
followers  in  their  caves  and  sheds  could  not 
have  been  regarded  with  more  solicitude  by 
the  objects  of  their  violence  than  is  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  our  Legislature  by  the  hon- 
est people  of  the  State. 

From  the  statements  of  a passenger  we  learn 
one  fact  of  importance,  which  confirms  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  construction  of  cars  which 
need  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  stated 
that  the  car,  in  its  descent  to  the  river,  became 
an  utter  wreck,  and  that  its  sides  fell  open  and 
lay  adjoining  and  parallel  with  the  bottom,  the 
roof  thrown  across  the  three  pieces.  This  car 
was  ventilated  on  the  new  plan,  with  windows 
in  the  roof,  immediately  above  the  oblong  open- 
ing, which  for  its  appearance  is  so  much  ad- 
mired. We  lately  stated  that  cars  of  this  fash- 
ion could  not  stand  a severe  shock,  inasmuch 
as  the  roof  timbers  do  not  reach  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  thus  form  a strong  frame  ; but 
these  timbers  end  at  each  side  of  the  large  ob- 
long opening  above  the  passengers,  which  is 
left  for  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  build  a car  solidly,  the  roof  tim- 
bers carried  across,  and  framed  and  bolted  into 
those  of  the  side,  so  that  it  would  roll  over  with- 
out instantly  separating.  But  the  car  as  now 
generally  built  is  a shell,  and  can  afford  no 
means  of  safety  in  case  of  a severe  shock.  This 
method  of  building  cars  will  undoubtedly  be 
dispensed  with,  but  not  until  many  more  lives 
have  been  sacrificed. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  lately  carried  this  fol- 
ly to  an  unusual  extreme  by  adding  about  ten 
feet  to  the  length  of  their  cars,  and  by  making 


a corresponding  increase  of  the  length  of  that 
portion  of  the  roof  which  is  devoted  to  ventila- 
tion and  light.  We  stated  some  time  ago  that, 
in  case  of  a severe  accident,  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof,  fastened  only  by  weak  stanchions  to 
that  below,  would  fall  in  and  complicate  the 
disaster.  This  was  the  case  at  Port  Jervis. 
How  many  passengers  were  injured  by  this 
means  does  not  appear ; but  such  a structure  is 
so  manifestly  imperfect  that  Juries,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  to  prevent  the  building  of 
weak  and  dangerous  cars,  must  award  damages 
with  a view  to  force  Companies  into  their  con- 
struction on  a plan  calculated  to  furnish  all 
practicable  safety  in  case  of  a serious  accident. 
A well  framed  and  bolted  car,  the  bottom, 
sides,  and  top  securely  fastened  together,  may 
be  strong  as  well  as  properly  ventilated,  whereas 
ventilation  only  is  provided  for  by  the  present 
method.  As  cars  are  now  built,  when  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  sides,  roof,  seats,  stoves,  and  pas- 
sengers are  instantly  thrown  together  in  one 
common  destruction. 

If,  however,  Juries  will  perform  their  duties 
firmly,  some  amends  for  defective  legislation 
may  be  made,  and  the  public  be  afforded  some 
degree  of  protection.  But  Juries  will  fail  also, 
if  the  Press  does  not  steadily  expose  to  public 
condemnation  those  who  accept  the  immense 
responsibility  of  thousands  of  human  lives  with- 
out the  least  thought  or  care  of  any  thing  be- 
yond a successful  financial  speculation. 


ABYSSINIA  AND  PARAGUAY. 

Of  the  two  wars  which  have  recently  en- 
gaged public  attention,  that  in  Abyssinia  is  ap- 
parently ended  by  the  overwhelming  victory  of 
the  British  army  and  the  death  of  King  Tiieo- 
dorus  ; while  that  in  Paraguay  is  brought  near 
its  end  by  the  fall  of  the  Paraguayan  fortress 
of  Humaita.  The  Abyssinian  war  was  under- 
taken for  the  release  of  some  captives  held  by 
the  King  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  en- 
tirely successful ; for  the  captives  have  been  re- 
leased by  a single  blow,  and  the  army  has  only 
to  march  triumphantly  homeward.  The  result 
is,  of  course,  an  occasion  of  pride  to  every  En- 
glishman, who  will  feel  even  more  consciously 
than  before  that  there  is  no  corner  of  the  earth 
so  remote  that  the  protection  of  his  Govern- 
ment is  not  sure ; and  it  will  shed  a glory  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Dis- 
raeli, which,  we  think,  will  require  all  the 
glory  it  can  secure  from  external  circumstances. 

If  in  Paraguay  the  fall  of  Humaita  leads  to 
the  freedom  of  the  River  Plate  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  Lopez,  the  war  will  have  been  worth 
while,  and  civilization  will  be  the  gainer.  Lo- 
pez is  a bandit  and  a pirate,  who  rushes  out 
upon  the  river  by  which  his  territory  is  situ- 
ated, and  seizes,  plunders,  and  imprisons  hon- 
est travelers.  A dozen  years  ago  the  American 
steamer  Water  Witch  was  fired  upon  by  his  pre- 
decessor, and  we  believe  father,  of  the  same 
name,  and  several  of  the  ship’s  company  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  people  of  Paraguay 
are  the  slaves  of  Lopez,  who  is  the  only  great 
trader  in  the  country,  and  who  might  be  left  to 
himself,  like  any  other  barbarian,  if  he  did  not 
molest  innocent  people.  Paraguay  is  some- 
times called  a republic,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  excite  sympathy  for  it  against  the  em- 
pire of  Brazil.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  republic 
that  Napoleon’s  camp  was.  We  hope  sincerely 
that  the  Allies  will  prevail ; that  Lopez  will  be 
banished,  like  Rosas,  or  effectually  tethered ; 
and  that  the  river  may  be  securely  and  finally 
opened  to  civilization. 


RIGHTS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
ABROAD. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  written  to  Mr.  Seward 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  late  treaty  by  the  assent  of  Mr. 
Konig,  the  plenipotentiary  who  signed  the 
treaty  upon  the  part  of  Germany.  Ex-Consul 
Meier,  of  Bremen,  well-known  in  European 
mercantile  circles,  and  long  a resident  of  the 
United  States,  reported  the  treaty  to  the  Diet 
with  his  full  approval.  Mr.  Schleiden,  long 
Minister  from  Bremen  to  the  United  States, 
also  supported  it.  Other  eminent  members  of 
the  Diet  approved  it,  and  finally  Count  Bis- 
marck upon  general  request,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  misunderstanding,  said  : 

“The  literal  observation  of  the  treaty  includes  in 
itself  that  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
as  American  citizens  can  not  be  held  to  military  duty 
in  North  Germany.  That  is  the  -main  purpose  of  the 
treat y.  Whosoever  emigrates,  bom  fide,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  residing  permanently  in  America,  shall  meet 
no  obstacle  on  our  part  to  his  becoming  an  American 
citizen,  and  his  bona  fides  will  be  assumed  when  he 
shall  have  passed  live  years  in  that  conntry,  and,  re- 
nouncing his  North  German  nationalities,  shall  have 
become  an  American  citizen I might  almost  as- 

sert that  we  will  treat  the  five  years'  absence  in  Amer- 
ica, when  connected  with  naturalization,  as  a fulfill- 
ment oi  the  military  duty  in  the  North  German  Con- 
federacy  The  Gcrman-American  citizen,  on  re- 

suming' his  relations  as  a citizen  of  North  Germany, 
would,  under  the  treaty,  stand  in  the  light  of  a for- 
eigner emigrating  into  North  Germany ; that  he  could 
not  be  held  to  the  discharge  or  any  old  military  duty, 
but  only  to  such  ‘new’  military  duty  as  would  attach 
to  every  foreigner  emigrating  into  North  Germany 
and  becoming  naturalized  there." 

When  the  question  was  put  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  the  whole  Diet,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  a few  Poles,  who— as  it  seemed  to 
Mr.  Bancroft,  merely  declined  voting — rose  to 
their  feet  with  alacrity.  There  can  be  no  fur- 
ther question  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty. 


TRUE  NEWSPAPER  COURTESY. 

The  New  York  World  recently  undertook  to 
read  the  New  York  Tribune  a lecture  upon  civil- 
ity in  Journalism.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
the  World s idea  of  civility  is  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  its  Washington  correspondence : 

“So  execrable  a shape  as  that  of  Butler 
during  this  delivery  surely  never  contorted  it- 
self before  a respectable  assemblage  ; cushioned 
in  the  dreadful  hollow  of  his  baldhead,  and 
making  a foot-stool  of  his  protruding  eye-ball, 
the  imp  of  insolence  could  fairly  be  seen  to  sit. 
Ugly  elves  appeared  to  perch  astride  his  nose 
and  dangle  from  his  flabby  ears.  His  hair  was 
populous  with  phantoms  of  hideous  creeping 
things.  A bad  odor  must  have  exhaled  from 
him — the  odor  of  loathsome  hates,  meannesses, 
and  spites." 

Three  years  ago,  when  Andrew  Johnson 
succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  same  New  York 
World , with  the  same  strict  regard  for  true  ci- 
vility in  Journalism,  spoke  of  him  as  “the  per- 
son who  defiled  our  chief  council  chamber  with 
the  spewings  of  a drunken  boor;"  “this  inso- 
lent drunken  brute  in  comparison  with  whom 
even  Caligula’s  horse  was  respectable “ this 
insolent,  clownish  drunkard."  “Betrayed  by 
his  own  beastly  instincts  and  his  boorish  mind." 
“Nothing  better  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 
These  are  the  habits  of  his  lifetime.”  “It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  ever  had  any  po- 
litical principles.”  “The  low  boor." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  World  is  as 
devoted  as  ever  to  the  great  cause  of  newspaper 
courtesy. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

Tiie  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  the  Impeachment 
have  been  confined  since  our  last  to  the  delivery  Of 
arguments,  pro  and  eon,  by  the  Managers  and  coun- 
sel. Mr.  Boutwell,  on  the  part  of  the  Managers,  be- 
gan his  argument  on  April  ‘23,  continuing  it  until  the 
middle  of  the  session  on  April  24.  Mr.  Nelson,  of  the 
President’s  counsel,  followed,  and  on  April  25  Mr. 
Groesbeck  for  the  same  side  delivered  a brief  but 
able  argument  in  defense  of  the  President's  course. 
Mr.  Stevens  attempted  to  read  his  speech  on  April 
27,  but  his  voice  failing  him,  Mr.  Butler  concluded  it 
for  him.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Williams. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  first  attempts  to  launch  the  United  States  steam- 
er Monongahela,  at  St.  Thomas,  have  failed. 

Governor  Pierpoint,  of  Virginia,  has  preferred  seri- 
ous charges  of  aiding  the  rebels  against  General  Scho- 
field. Still  more  unfortunately  for  the  General,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  nominated  him  to  be  Secretary  of 
War,  "vice  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  be  removed." 

Dispatches  from  the  Plains  teem  with  accounts  of 
bold  Indian  outrages.  A party  of  braves  fearlessly 
entered  a military  post  on  the  railroad  and  drove  off 
the  cattle.  Two  travelers  at  Antelope  station  and 
four  men  cutting  wood  near  Fort  M'Pherson  were 
killed. 

A member  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  was  killed  in  Mis- 
sissippi recently  by  a party  of  negroes  whom  he  and 
other  members  were  trying  to  frighten. 

Elections  in  Tennessee  and  Nashville  have  been 
postponed. 

The  Delaware  Republican  State  Convention  met  in 
Dover  on  April  24,  and  adopted  resolutions  support- 
ing Congress,  and  favoring  General  Grant  for  the 
Presidency.  No  instructions  were  given  to  the  dele- 
gates relative  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  the  opinion 
of  the  Convention  is  believed  to  be  fuvoruble  to  Wade. 

A boiler  explosion  in  Mainstee,  Michigan,  on  April 
22,  killed  nine  workmen  and  wounded  six  others. 

The  election  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  by  large  majorities.  The  new 
Constitutions  have  now  been  ratified  in  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. A large  maj  ority  voted  to  ratify  that  of  Alabama ; 
but  a provision  of  the  law  required  that  a majority  of 
the  registered  votes  was  necessary  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution.  This  difficulty  Congress  is  now 
legislating  upon  and  will  remedy,  thereby  restoring 
Alabama.  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Texas  are  yet  to 
vote  upon  their  Constitutions. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  has  been  enjoying  quite  a number  of  sensa- 
tions. Not  to  mention  the  rejoicings  over  the  Abys- 
sinian victory,  she  has  been  excited  at  a Fenian  at- 
tempt to  fire  Buckingham  Palace,  and  horrified  by  a 
Fenian  attempt  to  assassinate  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  story  of  the  attempt  to  fire  the  pal- 
ace is  based  on  the  arrest  of  two  men  near  the  serv- 
ants’ door  with  a hamper  of  Greek  fire.  They  made 
a desperate  resistance,  but  were  secured.  Prince  Al- 
fred went  ashore  from  his  vessel  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
on  March  12,  and  was  shot  and  dangerously  wounded 
by  a man  named  Farrell,  who  was  arrested.  He  is 
said  to  be  a member  of  the  Fenian  organization  in 
Australia.  The  Prince  sailed  for  England  immedi- 
ately, and  was  slowly  recovering.  The  would-be  as- 
sassin was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  hung. 

Mr.  Disrae'i,  iu  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  27, 
alluded  to  tne  conquest  of  Abyssinia  by  General  Na- 
pier as  equaled  only  by  that  of  Mexico  hy  Cortez. 

Napoleon  III.,  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  “ Satan  has  something  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  has  decided  to  keep  the  French  mind, 
and  hand,  and  stomach  busy  and  full  by  making  vast 
improvements  in  the  public  roads  in  the  interior  of 
France. 

The  Barbadoes  Legislature  has  set  those  of  our 
States  and  Congress  a good  example  by  excluding  all 
contractors  from  ofliee. 

Prince  Humbert,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  was 
married  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Sa- 
voy, on  April  22.  Pius  IX.  granted  a dispensation  for 
the  marriage.  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  Prince  Na- 
poleon (who  married  a sister  of  the  bridegroom),  and 
many  other  notables  attended  the  wedding. 

Lord  Stanley  admits  that  Russia  has  proposed  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  Crete,  but  England  declined 
doing  any  thing  about  it.  The  proposition  came,  per- 
haps, too  soon  after  the  visit  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  Prussian  army  to  the 
peace  footing  began  on  May  1. 

General  Baez  is  once  more  in  St.  Domingo,  and  for 
the  third-time,  in  as  many  years,  has  been  sworn  in 
as  President  of  that  mudh-disnip ted  little  Republic. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  B.  ASTOR, 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  commenc-  k A 
ing  commercial  life  in  New  York  in 
1784  as  porter  to  Robert  Browne,  [A 
furrier,  at  the  weekly  wages  of  $2  p^|> 
and  his  board,  died  in  1848  worth  n 
more  than  $20,000,000.  About 
$2,000,000  of  this  he  bequeathed  j||| 
to  various  grandchildren  and  others,  ! v| 
to  the  Astor  Library,  the  German  j 
Society  of  New  York,  and  to  the  |M 
“Astor  Rouse’’  established  in  his  bA 
native  town  in  Germany;  the  re- 
mainder  fell  to  his  eldest  son,  the  W 
present  head  of  the  family,  and  the 
one  of  whom  we  herewith  present  || 
an  accurate  portrait.  He  had  pre-  Jw 
viously  received  a large  bequest  from 
his  uncle  Henry,  the  butcher ; and  1^1 
this  added  to  the  $18,000,000  left 
him  by  his  father  gave  him  a fair  [t|| 
start  in  life.  He  has  since  increased  j 
his  wealth,  or  rather  it  has  increased  V -j 
itself,  to  at  least  double  what  it  was  ! | ; 
in  1 848,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  |||| 
is  worth  at  this  time  $80,000,000.  ||k 

He  has  never  engaged  in  any  trade  ikx 
or  speculation;  but  has  confined  Kc.. 
his  operations  to  the  purchase  of  j|M| 
real  estate  and  the  collection  of  his  !|A: 
rent-roll. 

There  is  probably  less  known  of  ili 
William  B.  Astor  than  of  any 
other  prominent  or  wealthy  man  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  His 
wealth  and  his  age  are  alike  in-  A 
definite ; he  keeps  the  amount  of 
his  rent-rolls  and  the  number  of  his  ! v\ 
years  to  liimself;  and  no  record  is 
to  be  found  of  either.  He  may  be  | 
seventy-four,  as  his  father  married 
Sarah  Todd  in  1790 ; but  in  ap- 
pearance he  is  not  more  than  sixty-  ' < | 

five.  The  events  of  his  life  have  ' 
been  few.  What  little  there  is  |||| 
known  of  his  actions  is  to  his  great 
credit.  The  first  acts  of  his  life, 
after  coming  into  possession  of  his  K; 
property,  was  to  increase  the  Astor 
Library  fund,  the  IIalleck  ail-  lllfej 
nuity,  and  other  bequests  of  his  tf||| 
father ; and  he  has  aided  many 
other  commendable  charities  in  an  iS|^i 
unostentatious  way.  His  habits  are  ||||| 
quiet  and  secluded.  He  has  an 
office  in  Prince  Street,  near  Broad-  , " 
way — one  of  the  smallest  houses  in  f 
New  York,  and  which  looks  more 
like  the  fire-proof  vault  of  a great 
bank  than  the  business  office  of  the  jt|||| 
richest  man  in  America.  He  is  to 
be  seen  occasionally  at  this  office,  1 
and  on  his  way  to  and  from  it  walk- 


iie  prefers  to  walk  less  from  eco- 
nomical motives  than  a desire  to 
preserve  his  health  by  exercise; 
and  it  is  notable  that  in  all  his 
business  transactions  he  is  con- 
trolled by  a wise  and  yet  liberal 
economy,  as  in  his  social  habits  he 
is  guided  by  a sensible  regard  to 
the  laws  of  hygiene.  As  his  econo- 
my has  resulted  in  preserving  and 
increasing  his  wealth,  his  quiet 
habits  and  constant  exercise  have 
combined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  strongest  men  of  his 
age  in  the  country.  Ilis  econom- 
ical turn  of  mind,  inherited  from 
his  father,  has  not,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  being  a very  lib- 
eral man  ; but  the  world  hears  but 
little  of  his  charities,  though,  with 
his  thousand  and  one  tenants,  Mr. 
AsroR  bears  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing “a  good  landlord,”  which  is 
not  a bad  recommendation  in  this 
crowded  city  of  hard-hearted  land- 
lords and  complaining  tenants. 
And  his  love  of  seclusion  has  not 
prevented  him  from  being  a pleas- 
ant but  quiet  companion  to  his  troops 
of  friends  and  admirers. 


I PRAIRIE  PLOWING. 

We  remember  years  ago,  when 
Illinois  was  a new  State  and  its 
prairie  lands  were  being  sold  at  a 
bargain  to  induce  emigration,  hear- 
ing a practical  farmer,  w ho  had  been 
reading  a description  of  thecountry, 
Itefct-V-  remark,  “Why,  tliar  aren’t  no 

stumps  to  plow  around!”  The 
||Ky  generally  prevailing  impression  in 

regard  to  prairie  country  is  not  un- 
like  that  of  the  old  farmer ; and  it 
llgf'i?1  is  believed  by  many  emigrants  to 

ll||j§  the  West  that  farming  on  the  prai- 

||!!fe  lies  of  the  West  is  easy  labor.  The 

B|||||§  soil  is  undoubtedly  rich,  but  it  is 

H§lM  no  light  labor  to  turn  it.  ibuch  has 

||jjl||  been  the  experience  at  least  of  the 

jjjlli  multitudes  of  farmers  who  have  fol- 

fj!!!!|  lowed  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  who 

llllll  are  engaged  in  breaking  land  along 

||||||||  that  route.  Our  artist  lias  given  us 

|||!|||||  a sketch  of  a farmer  breaking  soil 

Hilly  for  the  first  time  on  a Kansas  prai- 

rie.  The  heavy  sub-soil  plows  re- 
lj!j|!!!  quire  three  and  four  yoke  of  oxen 
lltllll  to  drag  them  through  the  tough, 
Ulllllll  solid  soil ; and  our  illustration  fully 
represents  the  difficulties  of  prairie 
plowing. 


MR.  WILT, TAM  B.  ASTOR.  — LPxiotoobai'UEd  by  Gurney.] 
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STORM  ON  THE  SEA. 

Sadly  the  winds  are  moaning,  wailing, 

Calling  over  the  sea  : 

Asketk  my  spirit,  weak  and  failing. 

Are  they  making  their  moan  for  me? 

The  children  are  digging  graves  in  the  sand, 
Along  the  shore  of  the  sea; 

Little  heed  they  or  understand — 

Are  they  digging  a grave  for  me? 

’Twixt  heaven  and  earth  an  angel  flieth, 
Wide-winged,  over  the  sea; 

And  my  trembling  heart  within  me  crieth, 
Brings  he  a message  for  me? 

Homeward  the  laden  ships  are  hasting, 
Hasting  over  the  sea, 

Afar  the  sheen  of  their  white  sails  casting: 

Is  there  a haven  for  me? 

Heavily  gathers  the  black  storm-cloud, 
Lowering  over  the  sea, 

And  winds  are  shrieking  in  mast  and  shroud: 
It  is  night,  dark  night,  with  me. 

Here  is  life  after  death,  and  peace  out  of  pain, 
Calm  after  storm  on  the  sea, 

Clear  is  the  shining  after  the  rain: 

The  morning  breaks  for  me. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 

THE  MOONSTONE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  “ No  Name,"  etc. 

Printed  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript. 
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CHAPTER  VH .-{Continued.) 

“I  hate  lost  a beautiful  girl,  an  excellent 
social  position,  and  a handsome  income,”  Mr. 
Godfrey  began;  “and  I have  submitted  to  it 
without  a struggle.  What  can  be  the  motive 
for  such  extraordinary  conduct  as  that?  My 
precious  friend,  there  is  no  motive.” 

“ No  motive  ?”  I repeated. 

“Let  me  appeal,  dear  Miss  Clack,  to  yonr 
experience  of  children,  ” he  went  on.  “A  child 
pursues  a certain  course  of  conduct.  You  are 
greatly  struck  by  it,  and  yon  attempt  to  get  at 
the  motive.  The  dear  little  thing  is  incapable 
of  telling  you  its  motive.  You  might  as  well 
ask  the  grass  why  it  grows,  or  the  birds  why 
they  sing.  Well!  in  this  matter  I am  like  the 
dear  little  thing — like  the  grass — like  the  birds. 

I don’t  know  why  I made  a proposal  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Verinder.  I don’t  know  why  I have 
shamefully  neglected  my  dear  Ladies.  I don’t 
know  why  I have  apostatized  from  the  Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes.  You  say  to  the  child,  Why  have 
you  been  naughty  ? And  the  little  angel  puts  its 
finger  into  its  mouth,  and  doesn’t  know.  My 
case  exactly,  Miss  Clack ! I couldn’t  confess  it 
to  any  body  else.  I feel  impelled  to  confess  it 
to  you  /” 

I began  to  recover  myself.  A mental  problem 
was  involved  here.  I am  deeply  interested  in 
mental  problems — and  I am  not,  it  is  thought, 
without  some  skill  in  solving  them. 

“ Best  of  friends,  exert  your  intellect  and  help 
me,  ” he  proceeded.  “ Tell  me — why  does  a time 
come  when  these  matrimonial  proceedings  of 
mine  begin  to  look  like  something  done  in  a 
dream  ? Why  does  it  suddenly  occur  to  me  that 
my  true  happiness  is  in  helping  my  dear  Ladies, 
in  going  my  modest  round  of  useful  work,  in 
saying  my  few  earnest  words  when  called  on  by 
my  Chairman  ? What  do  I want  with  a posi- 
tion ? I have  got  a position.  What  do  I want 
with  an  income  ? I can  pay  for  my  bread  and 
cheese,  and  my  nice  little  lodging,  and  my  two 
coats  a year.  What  do  I want  with  Miss  Verin- 
der?  She  has  told  me  with  her  own  lips  (this, 
dear  lady,  is  between  ourselves)  that  she  loves 
another  man,  and  that  her  only  idea  in  marrying 
me  is  to  try  and  put  that  other  man  out  of  her 
head.  What  a horrid  union  is  this ! Oh,  dear 
me,  what  a horrid  union  is  this ! Such  are  my 
reflections,  Miss  Clack,  on  my  way  to  Brighton ! 

I approach  Rachel  with  the  feeling  of  a criminal 
who  is  going  to  receive  his  sentence.  When  I 
find  that  she  has  changed  her  mind  too — when  I 
hear  her  propose  to  break  the  engagement — I 
experience  (there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  it)  a 
most  overpowering  sense  of  relief.  A month  ago 
1 was  pressing  her  rapturously  to  my  bosom. 
An  hour  ago  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  I 
shall  never  press  her  again  intoxicates  me  like 
strong  liquor.  The  thing  seems  impossible — the 
thing  can’t  be.  And  yet  there  are  the  facts,  as 
I had  the  honor  of  stating  them  when  we  first 
sat  down  together  in  these  two  chairs.  I have 
lost  a beautiful  girl,  an  excellent  social  position, 
and  a handsome  income  ; and  I have  submitted 
to  it  without  a struggle.  Can  you  account  for 
it,  dear  friend?  It's  quite  beyond  me." 

His  magnificent  head  sank  on  his  breast,  and 
lie  gave  up  his  own  mental  problem  in  despair. 

I was  deeply  touched.  The  case  (if  I may 
speak  as  a spiritual  physician)  was  now  quite 
plain  to  me.  It  is  no  uncommon  event,  in  the 
experience  of  us  nil,  to  see  the  possessors  of  ex- 
alted ability  occasionally  humbled  to  the  level 
of  the  most  poorly-gifted  people  about  them. 
The  object,  no  doubt,  in  the  wise  economy  of 
Providence,  is  to  remind  greatness  that  it  is  mor- 
tal, and  that  the  power  which  has  conferred  it 
can  also  take  it  away.  It  was  now — to  my  mind 
—easy  to  discern  one  of  these  salutary  humilia- 
tions  in  the  deplorable  proceedings  on  dear  Mr.  I 
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Godfrey’s  part,  of  which  I had  been  the  unseen 
witness.  And  it  was  equally  easy  to  recognize 
the  welcome  reappearance  of  his  own  finer  na- 
ture in  the  horror  with  which  he  recoiled  from 
the  idea  of  a marriage  with  Rachel,  and  in  the 
charming  eagerness  which  he  showed  to  return 
to  his  Ladies  and  his  Poor. 

I put  this  view  before  him  in  a few  simple 
and  sisterly  words.  His  joy  was  beautiful  to 
see.  He  compared  himself,  as  I went  on,  to  a 
lost  man  emerging  from  the  darkness  into  the 
light.  When  I answered  for  a loving  reception 
of  him  at  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes,  the  grate- 
ful heart  of  our  Christian  Hero  overflowed.  lie 
pressed  my  hands  alternately  to  his  lips.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  exquisite  triumph  of  having  got 
him  back  among  us,  1 let  him  do  what  he  liked 
with  my  hands.  I closed  my  eyes.  I felt  my 
head,  in  an  ecstasy  of  spiritual  self-forgetfulness, 
sinking  on  his  shoulder.  In  a moment  more  I 
should  certainly  have  swooned  away  in  his  arms, 
but  for  an  interruption  from  the  outer  world, 
which  brought  me  to  myself  again.  A horrid 
rattling  of  knives  and  forks  sounded  outside  the 
door,  and  the  footman  came  in  to  lay  the  table 
for  luncheon. 

Mr.  Godfrey  started  up,  and  looked  at  the 
clock  on  the  mantle-piece. 

“How  time  flies  with  you’"  he  exclaimed. 
“I  shall  barely  catch  the  train.” 


I ventured  on  asking  why  he  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  town.  His  answ’er  re- 
minded me  of  family  difficulties  that  were  still 
to  be  reconciled,  and  of  family  disagreements 
that  were  yet  to  come. 

“I  have  heard  from  my  father,”  he  said. 
“Business  obliges  him  to  leave  Frizinghall  for 
London  to-day,  and  he  proposes  coming  on  here 
either  this  evening  or  to-morrow.  I must  tell 
him  what  has  happened  between  Rachel  and  me. 
His  heart  is  set  on  our  marriage — there  will  be 
great  difficulty,  I fear,  in  reconciling  him  to  the 
breaking-off  of  the  engagement.  I must  stop 
him,  for  all  our  sakes,  from  coming  here  till  be 
is  reconciled.  Best  and  dearest  of  friends,  we 
shall  meet  again !” 

With  those  words  he  hurried  out.  In  equal 
haste  on  my  side,  I ran  up  stairs  to  compose 
myself  in  my  own  room  before  meeting  Aunt 
Ablewhite  and  Rachel  at  the  luncheon-table. 

I ain  well  aware — to  dwell  for  a moment  yet 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Godfrey — that  the  all-pro- 
faning opinion  of  the  outer  world  has  charged 
him  with  having  his  own  private  reasons  for  re- 
leasing Rachel  from  her  engagement,  at  the  first 
opportunity  she  gave  him.  It  has  also  reached 
my  ears  that  his  anxiety  to  recover  his  place  in 
ray  estimation  has  been  attributed,  in  certain 
quartet's,  to  a mercenary  eagerness  to  make  his 
peace  (through  me)  with  a venerable  committee- 


woman  at  the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes,  abundant- 
ly blessed  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  a 
beloved  and  intimate  friend  of  my  own.  I only 
notice  these  odious  slanders  for  the  sake  of  de- 
claring that  they  never  had  a moment’s  influence 
on  my  mind.  In  obedience  to  my  instructions, 
I have  exhibited  the  fluctuations  in  my  opinion 
of  our  Christian  Hero  exactly  as  I find  them  re- 
corded in  my  diary.  In  justice  to  myself  let 
me  here  add,  that,  once  reinstated  in  his  place  in 
my  estimation,  my  gifted  friend  never  lost  that 
place  again.  I write  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes, 
bunting  to  say  more.  But  no — I am  cruelly 
limited  to  my  actual  experience  of  persons  and 
things.  In  less  than  a month  from  the  time  of 
which  I am  now  writing  events  in  the  money- 
market  (which  diminished  even  my  miserable  lit- 
tle income)  forced  me  into  foreign  exile,  and  left 
me  with  nothing  but  a loving  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Godfrey  which  the  slander  of  the  world  has 
assailed,  and  assailed  in  vain. 

Let  me  dry  my  eyes,  and  return  to  my  nar- 
rative. 

1 went  down  stairs  to  luncheon,  naturally 
anxious  to  see  how  Rachel  was  affected  by  her 
release  from  her  marriage  engagement. 

It  appeared  to  me — but  I own  I am  a poor 
authority  in  such  matters — that  the  recovery  of 
her  freedom  had  set  her  thinking  again  of  that 


other  man  whom  she  loved,  and  that  she  was 
furious  with  herself  for  not  being  able  to  control 
a revulsion  of  feeling  of  which  she  was  secretly 
ashamed.  Who  was  the  man  ? I had  my  sus- 
picions— but  it  was  needless  to  waste  time  in  idle 
speculation.  When  I had  converted  her,  she 
would,  as  a matter  of  course,  hare  no  conceal- 
ments from  Me.  I should  hear  all  about  the 
man ; I should  hear  all  about  the  Moonstone. 
If  I had  had  no  higher  object  in  stirring  her  up 
to  a sense  of  spiritual  things,  the  motive  of  re- 
lieving her  mind  of  its  guilty  secrets  would  have 
been  enough  of  itself  to  encourage  me  to  go  on. 

Aunt  Ablewhite  took  her  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon in  an  invalid  chair.  Rachel  accompanied 
her.  “ 1 wish  I could  drag  the  chair,”  she  broke 
out,  recklessly.  “ l wish  I could  fatigue  myself 
till  I was  ready  to  drop !” 

She  was  in  the  same  humor  in  the  evening. 
I discovered  in  one  of  my  friend’s  precious  pub- 
lications— The  Life,  Letters,  and  Labors  of  Miss 
Jane  Ann  Stamper,  forty-fifth  edition — passages 
which  bore  with  a marvelous  appropriateness  on 
Rachel’s  present  position.  Upon  my  proposing 
to  read  them  she  went  to  the  piano.  Conceive 
how'  little  she  must  have  known  of  serious  peo- 
ple, if  she  supposed  that  my  patience  was  to  be 
exhausted  in  that  way!  I kept  Miss  Jane  Ann 
Stamper  by  me,  and  waited  for  events  with  the 
most  unfaltering  trust  in  the  future. 


Old  Mr.  Ablewhite  never  made  his  appearance 
that  night.  But  I knew  the  importance  which 
his  worldly  greed  attached  to  his  son’s  marriage 
wdth  Miss  Verinder — and  I felt  a positive  con- 
viction (do  what  Mr.  Godfrey  might  to  prevent 
it)  that  we  should  see  him  the  next  day.  With 
his  interference  in  the  matter,  the  storm  on  w hich 
I had  counted  would  certainly  come,  and  the 
salutary  exhaustion  of  Rachel’s  resisting  powers 
would  as  certainly  follow-.  I am  not  ignorant 
that  old  Mr.  Ablewhite  has  the  reputation  gen- 
erally (es]>ecially  among  his  inferiors)  of  being 
a remarkably  good-natured  man.  According  to 
my  observation  of  him,  he  deserves  his  reputation 
as  long  as  he  has  his  own  way,  and  not  a mo- 
ment longer. 

The  next  day,  exactly  as  I had  foreseen,  Aunt 
Ablewhite  was  as  near  to  being  astonished  as  her 
nature  would  permit,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  her  husband.  He  had  barely  been  a minute 
in  the  house  before  he  was  followed,  to  my  aston- 
ishment this  time,  by  an  unexpected  complica- 
tion in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Bruff. 

I never  remember  feeling  the  presence  of  the 
lawyer  to  be  more  unwelcome  than  I felt  it  at 
that  moment.  He  looked  ready  for  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  an  obstructive  proceeding — capable 
even  of  keeping  the  peace,  w ith  Rachel  for  one 
of  the  combatants ! 

“This  is  a pleasant  sin-prise,  Sir,”  said  Mr. 
Ablewhite,  addressing  himself  with  his  deceptive 
cordiality  to  Mr.  Bruff.  “When  I left  your 
office  yesterday  I didn’t  expect  to  have  the  hon- 
or of  seeing  you  at  Brighton  to-day.  ” 

“ I turned  over  our  conversation  in  my  mind, 
after  you  had  gone,”  replied  Mr.  Bruff.  “ And 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I might  pevhaps  he  of 
some  use  on  this  occasion.  I was  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  train,  and  I had  no  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  carriage  in  which  you  were  trav- 
eling.” 

Having  given  that  explanation  he  seated  him- 
self by  Rachel.  I retired  modestly  to  a comer 
— w ith  Miss  Jane  Ann  Stamper  on  my  lap  in 
case  of  emergency.  My  aunt  sat  at  the  window-, 
placidly  fanning  herself  ns  usual.  Mr.  Ablewhite 
stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  bald 
head  much  pinker  than  I had  ever  seen  it  yet, 
and  addressed  himself  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  to  his  niece. 

“Rachel,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “I  have  heard 
some  very  extraordinary  news  from  Godfrey. 
And  I am  here  to  inquire  about  it.  You  have  a 
sitting-room  of  your  own  in  this  house.  Will 
you  honor  me  by  showing  me  the  w ay  to  it  ?” 

Rachel  never  moved.  Whether  she  was  de- 
termined to  bring  matters  to  a crisis,  or  whether 
she  w-as  prompted  by  some  private  sign  from 
Mr.  Bruff,  is  more  than  I can  tell.  She  declined 
doing  old  Mr.  Ablewhite  the  honor  of  conduct- 
ing him  to  her  sitting-room. 

“Whatever  you  wish  to  say  to  me,”  she  an- 
swered, ‘ ‘ can  be  said  here — in  the  presence  of 
my  relatives,  and  in  the  presence”  (she  looked  at 
Mr.  Bruff)  “of  my  mother’s  trusted  old  friend.” 

“Just  as  you  please,  my  dear,”  said  the  ami- 
able Mr.  Ablewhite.  He  took  a chair.  The 
rest  of  them  looked  at  his  face — as  if  they  ex- 
pected it,  after  seventy  years  of  worldly  training, 
to  speak  the  truth.  I looked  at  the  top  of  his 
bald  head ; having  noticed,  on  other  occasions, 
that  the  temper  which  was  really  in  him  had  a 
habit  of  registering  itself  there. 

“Some  weeks  ago,”  pursued  the  old  gentle- 
man, “ my  son  informed  me  that  Miss  Verinder 
had  done  him  the  honor  to  engage  herself  to 
marry  him.  Is  it  possible,  Rachel,  that  he  can 
have  misinterpreted — or  presumed  upon — what 
you  really  said  to  him  ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  she  replied.  “ I did  engage 
myself  to  many  him.  ” 

“Very  frankly  answered!”  said  Mr.  Able- 
white.  “And  most  satisfactory,  my  dear,  so 
far.  In  respect  to  what  happened  some  w-eeks 
since,  Godfrey  has  made  no  mistake.  The  error 
is  evidently  in  what  he  told  me  yesterday.  I 
begin  to  see  it  now-.  You  and  he  have  had  a 
lovers’  quarrel — and  my  foolish  son  has  inter- 
preted it  seriously.  Ah ! I should  have  known 
better  than  that,  at  his  age.  ” 

The  fallen  nature  in  Rachel — the  mother  Eve, 
so  to  speak — began  to  chafe  at  this. 

“Pray  let  us  understand  each  other,  Mr. 
Ablewhite,”  she  said.  “Nothing  in  the  least 
like  a quarrel  took  place  yesterday  between 
your  sob  and  me.  If  he  told  you  that  I pro- 
posed breaking  off  our  marriage  engagement, 
and  that  he  agreed  on  his  side — he  told  you  the 
truth.” 

The  self-registering  thermometer  at  the  top 
of  Mr.  Ablevvhite’s  bald  head  began  to  indicate 
a rise  of  temper.  His  face  w-as  more  amiable 
than  ever — but  there  w as  the  pink  at  the  top  of 
his  face,  a shade  deeper  already ! 

“ Come,  come,  my  dear !”  he  said,  in  his  most 
soothing  manner,  “now  don’t  be  angry,  and  don’t 
be  hard  on  poor  Godfrey ! He  has  evidently  said 
some  unfortunate  thing.  He  was  always  clumsy 
from  a child — but  he  means  well,  Rachel,  he 
means  well!” 

“Mr.  Ablewhite,  I have  either  expressed  my- 
self very  badly,  or  you  are  purposely  mistaking 
me.  Once  for  all,  it  is  a settled  thing  between 
your  son  and  myself  that  we  remain,  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives,  cousins  and  nothing  more.  Is  that 
plain  enough  ?” 

The  tone  in  which  she  said  those  w-ords  made 
it  impossible,  even  for  old  Mr.  Ablewhite,  to  mis- 
take her  nnv  longer.  His  thermometer  went  up 
another  degree,  and  his  voice,  when  he  next 
spoke,  ceased  to  be  tlie  voice  which  is  appropri- 
ate to  a notoriously  good-natured  man. 

“I  am  to  understand,  then,”  he  said,  “that 
vour  marriage  engagement  is  broken  off?” 

“ You  are  to  understand  that,  Mr.  Ablewhite, 
if  you  please.” 

I am  also  to  take  it  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
the  proposal  to  w-ithdraw  from  the  engagement 
came,  in  the  first  instance,  from  you  t ” 
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“It  came,  in  the  first  instance,  from  me. 
And  it  met,  as  I have  told  you,  with  your  son’s 
consent  and  approval.  ” 

The  thermometer  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
register.  I mean,  the  pink  changed  suddenly  to 
scarlet. 

“My  son  is  a mean-spirited  hound!”  cried 
this  furious  old  worldling.  “In  justice  to  my- 
self as  his  father — not  in  justice  to  him — I beg 
to  ask  you,  Miss  Verinder,  what  complaint  you 
have  to  make  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  ?” 

Here  Mr.  Bruff  interfered  for  the  first  time. 

“ You  are  not  bound  to  answer  that  question,” 
he  said  to  Rachel. 

Old  Mr.  Ablewhite  fastened  on  him  instantly. 

“Don’t  forget,  Sir,”  he  said,  “that  you  are 
a self-invited  guest  here.  Your  interference 
would  have  come  with  a better  grace  if  you  had 
waited  until  it  was  asked  for.” 

Mr.  Brutf  took  no  notice.  The  smooth  var- 
nish on  his  wicked  old  face  never  cracked.  Ra- 
chel thanked  him  for  the  advice  he  had  given  to 
her,  and  then  turned  to  old  Mr.  Ablewhite — pre- 
serving her  composure  in  a manner  which  (hav- 
ing regard  to  her  age  and  her  sex)  was  simply 
awful  to  see. 

“ Your  son  put  the  same  question  to  me  which 
you  have  just  asked,”  she  said.  “I  had  only 
one  answer  for  him,  and  I have  only  one  answer 
for  you.  I proposed  that  we  should  release  each 
other,  because  reflection  had  convinced  me  that 
I should  best  consult  his  welfare  and  mine  by 
retracting  a rash  promise,  and  leaving  him  free 
to  make  his  choice  elsewhere.” 

“What  has  my  son  done?”  persisted  Mr. 
Ablewhite.  “I  have  a right  to  know  that. 
What  has  my  son  done  ?” 

She  persisted  just  as  obstinately  on  her  side. 

“You  have  had  the  only  explanation  which 
I think  it  necessary  to  give  to  you,  or  to  him,” 
she  answered. 

“In  plain  English,  it’s  your  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure,  Miss  Verinder,  to  jilt  my  son  ?” 

Rachel  was  silent  for  a moment.  Sitting  close 
behind  her,  I heard  her  sigh.  Mr.  Bruff  took 
her  hand,  and  gave  it  a little  squeeze.  She  re- 
covered herself,  and  answered  Mr.  Ablewhite  as 
boldly  as  ever. 

‘ ‘ 1 have  exposed  myself  to  worse  misconstruc- 
tion than  that,  ’’  she  said.  ‘ ‘ And  I have  borne 
it  patiently.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  you 
could  mortify  me  by  calling  me  a jilt." 

She  spoke  with  a bitterness  of  tone  which  sat- 
isfied me  that  the  scandal  of  the  Moonstone  had 
been  in  some  way  recalled  to  her  mind.  “I 
have  no  more  to  say,”  she  added,  wearily,  not 
addressing  the  words  to  any  one  in  particular, 
and  looking  away  from  us  all,  out  of  the  window 
that  was  nearest  to  her. 

Mr.  Ablewhite  got  upon  his  feet,  and  pushed 
away  his  chair  so  violently  that  it  toppled  over 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 

“I  have  something  more  to  sav  on  my  side,” 
he  announced,  bringing  down  the  flat  of  his  hand 
on  the  table  with  a bang.  “ I have  to  say  that 
if  my  son  doesn’t  feel  this  insult  I do !” 

Rachel  started,  and  looked  at  him  in  sudden 
surprise. 

“Insult?”  she  repeated.  “What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

‘ ‘ Insult ! ” reiterated  Mr.  Ablewhite.  ‘ ‘ I know 
your  motive,  Miss  Verinder,  for  breaking  your 
promise  to  my  son ! I know  it  as  certainly  as 
if  you  had  confessed  it  in  so  many  words.  Your 
cursed  family  pride  is  insulting  Godfrey,  as  it 
insulted  me  when  I married  your  aunt.  Her 
family — her  beggarly  family — turned  their  backs 
on  her  for  marrying  an  honest  man,  who  had 
made  his  own  place  and  won  his  own  fortune. 

I had  no  ancestors.  I wasn’t  descended  from  a 
set  of  cut-throat  scoundrels  who  lived  by  robbery 
and  murder.  I couldn’t  point  to  the  time  when 
the  Ablewhites  hadn’t  a shirt  to  their  backs,  and 
couldn’t  sign  their  own  names.  Ha!  ha!  I 
wasn’t  good  enough  for  the  Ilemcastles,  when 
J married.  And,  now  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  my 
son  isn’t  good  enough  for  you.  I suspected  it  all 
along.  You  have  got  the  Herncastle  blood  in 
you,  my  young  lady ! I suspected  it  all  along.  ” 

“A  very  unworthy  suspicion,”  remarked  Mr. 
Bruff.  “ I am  astonished  that  you  have  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  it.  ” 

Before  Mr.  Ablewhite  could  find  words  to  an- 
swer, Rachel  spoke  in  the  tone  of  the  most  ex- 
asperating contempt. 

“ Surely,”  she  said  to  the  lawyer,  “ this  is  be- 
neath notice.  If  he  can  think  in  that  way,  let 
us  leave  him  to  think  as  he  pleases.” 

From  scarlet  Mr.  Ablewhite  was  now  becom- 
ing purple.  He  gasped  for  breath;  lie  looked 
backward  and  forward  from  Rachel  to  Mr.  Bruff 
in  such  a frenzy  of  rage  with  both  of  them  that 
he  didn’t  know  which  to  attack  first.  His  wife, 
who  had  sat  impenetrably  fanning  herself  up  to 
this  time,  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  attempted, 
quite  uselessly,  to  quiet  him.  I had,  through- 
out this  distressing  interview,  felt  more  than  one 
inward  call  to  interfere  with  a few  earnest  words, 
and  had  controlled  myself  under  a dread  of  the 
possible  results,  very  unworthy  of  a Christian 
Englishwoman  who  looks,  not  to  what  is  meanly 
prudent,  but  to  what  is  morally  right.  At  the 
point  at  which  matters  had  now  arrived  I rose 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  mere  expediency. 
If  I had  contemplated  interposing  any  remon- 
strance of  my  own  humble  devising,  I might  pos- 
sibly still  have  hesitated.  But  the  distressing 
domestic  emergency  which  now  confronted  me 
was  most  marvelously  and  beautifully  provided 
for  in  the  Correspondence  of  Miss  Jane  Ann 
Stamper  — Letter  one  thousand  and  one,  on 
“Peace  in  Families.”  I rose  in  my  modest  cor- 
ner, and  I opened  my  precious  book. 

“Dear  Mr.  Ablewhite,”  I said,  “one  word!” 

When  I first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
company  by  rising,  I could  see  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  saying  something  rude  to  me.  My 
sisterly  form  of  address  checked  him.  He  stared  i 
in  heathen  astonishment. . . . 
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“As  an  affectionate  •well-wisher  and  friend,” 
I proceeded,  “and  as  one  long  accustomed  to 
arouse,  convince,  prepare,  enlighten,  and  fortify 
others,  permit  me  to  take  the  most  pardonable 
of  all  liberties — the  liberty  of  composing  your 
mind.  ” 

He  began  to  recover  himself ; he  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out — he  would  have  broken 
out,  with  any  body  else.  But  my  voice  (habitu- 
ally gentle)  possesses  a high  note  or  so,  in  emerg- 
encies. In  this  emergency  I felt  imperatively 
called  upon  to  have  the  highest  voice  of  the  two. 

I held  up  my  precious  book  before  him;  I 
rapped  the  open  page  impressively  with  my  fore- 
finger. “Not  my  words!”  I exclaimed,  in  a 
burst  of  fervent  interruption.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  don’t  sup- 
pose that  I claim  attention  for  My  humble  words! 
Manna  in  the  wilderness,  Mr.  Ablewhite ! Dew 
on  the  parched  earth ! Words  of  comfort,  words 
of  wisdom,  words  of  love — the  blessed,  blessed, 
blessed  words  of  Miss  Jane  Ann  Stamper !” 

I was  stopped  there  by  a momentary  impedi- 
ment of  the  breath.  Before  I could  recover  my- 
self, this  monster  in  human  form  shouted  out 
furiously : 

“Miss  Jane  Ann  Stamper  be  - — !” 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  the  awful  word 
which  is  here  represented  by  a blank.  I shrieked 
as  it  passed  his  lips ; I flew  to  my  little  bag  on 
the  side-table;  I shook  out  all  my  tracts;  I 
seized  the  one  particular  tract  on  profane  swear- 
ing, entitled,  “Hush  for  Heaven’s  Sake!”  I 
handed  it  to  him  with  an  expression  of  agonized 
entreaty.  He  tore  it  in  two,  and  threw  it  back 
at  me  across  the  table.  The  rest  of  them  rose 
in  alarm,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  next. 
I instantly  sat  down  again  in  my  comer.  There 
had  once  been  an  occasion,  under  somewhat  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  when  Miss  Jane  Ann  Stamper 
had  been  taken  by  the  two  shoulders  and  turned 
out  of  a room.  I waited,  inspired  by  her  spirit, 
for  a repetition  of  her  martyrdom. 

But  no — it  was  not  to  be.  His  wife  was  the 
next  person  whom  he  addressed.  “ Who — who 
— who,”  he  said,  stammering  with  rage,  “asked 
this  impudent  fanatic  into  the  house  ? Did  you  ?” 

Before  Aunt  Ablewhite  could  say  a word,  Ra- 
chel answered  for  her : 

“Miss  Clack  is  here, ” she  said,  “as  my  guest, ” 

Those  words  had  a singular  effect  on  Mr. 
Ablewhite.  They  suddenly  changed  him  from 
a man  in  a state  of  red-hot  anger  to  a man  in 
a state  of  icy-cold  contempt.  It  was  plain  to 
every  body  that  Rachel  had  said  something — 
short  and  plain  as  her  answer  had  been — which 
gave  him  the  upper  hand  of  her  at  last. 

“Oh !”  he  said.  “ Miss  Clack  is  here  as  your 
guest — in  my  house  ?” 

It  was  Rachel’s  turn  to  lose  her  temper  at 
that.  Her  color  rose,  and  her  eyes  brightened 
tiercel}'.  She  turned  to  the  lawyer,  and,  point- 
ing at  Mr.  Ablewhite,  nsked,  haughtily,  “What 
does  he  mean  ?” 

Mr.  Bruff’  interfered  for  the  third  time. 

“You  appear  to  forget,”  he  said,  addressing 
Mr.  Ablewhite,  “that  you  took  this  house  as 
Miss  Verinder’s  guardian,  for  Miss  Yerinder’s 
use.” 

“ Not  quite  so  fast,”  interposed  Mr.  Ablewhite. 
“ I have  a last  word  to  say,  which  I should  have 
said  some  time  since,  if  this — ” He  looked  my 
way,  pondering  what  abominable  name  he  should 
call  me — “ if  this  Rampant  Spinster  had  not  in- 
terrupted us.  I beg  to  inform  you,  Sir,  that,  if 
my  son  is  not  good  enough  to  be  Miss  Verinder 's 
husband,  I can  not  presume  to  consider  his  la- 
ther good  enough  to  be  Miss  Verinder’s  guard- 
ian. Understand,  if  you  please,  that  I refuse  to 
accept  the  position  which  is  offered  to  me  by 
Lady  Verinder’s  will.  In  your  legal  phrase,  I 
decline  to  act.  This  house' has  necessarily  been 
hired  in  my  name.  1 take  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity of  it  on  my  shoulders.  It  is  my  house.  I 
can  keep  it,  or  let  it,  just  as  I please.  I have 
no  wish  to  hurry  Miss  Verinder.  On  the  con- 
trary, I beg  her  to  remove  her  guest  and  her  lug- 
gage, at  her  own  entire  convenience”  He  made 
a low  bow,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

That  was  Mr.  Ablewhite’s  revenge  on  Rachel 
for  refusing  to  marry  his  son ! 

The  instant  the  door  closed  Aunt  Ablewhite 
exhibited  a phenomenon  which  silenced  us  all. 
8he  became  endowed  with  energy  enough  to 
cross  the  room ! 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  taking  Rachel  by  the 
hand,  “ I should  be  ashamed  of  my  husband,  if 
I didn’t  know  that  it  is  his  temper  which  lias 
spoken  to  you,  and  not  himself.  You,”  contin- 
ued Aunt  Ablewhite,  turning  on  me  in  my  cor- 
ner with  another  endowment  of  energy,  in  her 
looks  this  time  instead  of  her  limbs — “you  are 
the  mischievous  person  who  irritated  him.  I hope 
I shall  never  see  you  or  your  tracts  again.”  She 
went  back  to  Rachel,  and  kissed  her.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “in  my  hus- 
band’s name.  What  can  I do  for  you  ?” 

Consistently  perverse  in  every  thing — capri- 
cious and  unreasonable  in  all  the  actions  of  her 
life — Rachel  melted  into  tears  at  those  common- 
place words,  and  returned  her  aunt’s  kiss  in 
silence. 

“If  I may  be  permitted  to  answer  for  Miss 
Verinder,”  said  Mr.  Bruff,  “might  I ask  you, 
Mrs.  Ablewhite,  to  send  Renelope  down  with  her 
mistress’s  bonnet  and  shawl.  Leave  us  ten  min- 
utes together,”  he  added,  in  a lower  tone,  “and 
you  may  rely  on  my  setting  matters  right,  to  your 
satisfaction  as  well  as  to  Rachel’s.  ” 

The  trust  of  the  family  in  this  man  was  some- 
thing wonderful  to  see.  Without  a word  more, 
on  her  side,  Aunt  Ablewhite  left  the  room. 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Bruff,  looking  after  her. 
“The  Herncastle  blood  has  its  drawbacks,  I ad- 
mit. But  there  is  something  in  good-breeding, 
after  all !” 

Haring  made  that  purely  worldly  remark,  he 
looked  hard  at  my  corner,  as  if  he  expected  me 
to  go.  My  interest  in  Rachel — an  infinitely 
higher  interest  than  his — riveted  me  to  my  chair. 


Mr.  Brnff  gave  it  up,  exactly  as  he  had  given 
it  up  at  Aunt  Verinder’s,  in  Montagu  Square. 
He  led  Rachel  to  a chair  by  the  window,  and 
spoke  to  her  there. 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Able- 
white’s  conduct  has  naturally  shocked  you,  and 
taken  you  by  surprise.  If  it  was  worth” while  to 
contest  the  question  with  such  a man,  we  might 
soon  show  him  that  he  is  not  to  have  things  all 
his  own  way.  But  it  isn’t  worth  while.  You 
were  quite  right  in  what  you  said  just  now;  he 
is  beneath  our  notice.” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  round  at  my  comer. 

I sat  there  quite  immovable,  with  my  tracts  at 
my  elbow,  and  with  Miss  Jane  Ann  Stamjtcr  on 
my  lap. 

“ You  know,”  he  resumed,  turningback  again 
to  Rachel,  “that  it  was  part  of  your  poor  mo- 
ther’s fine  nature  always  to  see  the  best  of  the 
people  about  her,  and  never  the  worst.  She 
named  her  brother-in-law  your  guardian  because 
she  believed  in  him,  and  because  she  thought  it 
would  please  her  sister.  I had  never  liked  Mr. 
Ablewhite  myself,  and  I induced  your  mother  to 
let  me  insert  a clause  in  the  will,  empowering 
her  executors,  in  certain  events,  to  consult  with 
me  about  the  appointment  of  a new  guardian. 
One  of  those  events  has  happened  to-day ; and  I 
find  myself  in  a position  to  end  all  these  dry  busi- 
ness details,  I hope  agreeably,  with  a message 
from  my  wife.  Will  you  honor  Mrs.  Bruff  by 
becoming  her  guest  ? And  will  you  remain  un- 
der my  roof,  and  be  one  of  my  family,  until  we 
wise  people  have  laid  our  heads  together,  and 
have  settled  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?” 

At  those  words  I rose  to  interfere.  Mr.  Bruff 
had  done  exactly  what  I had  dreaded  he  would 
do,  when  he  asked  Mrs.  Ablewhite  for  Rachel's 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

Before  I could  interpose  a word  Rachel  had 
accepted  his  invitation  in  the  warmest  terms. 
If  I suffered  the  arrangement  thus  made  between 
them  to  be  carried  out — if  she  once  passed  the 
threshold  of  Mr.  BrutUs  door — farewell  to  the 
fondest  hope  of  my  life,  the  hope  of  bringing  my 
lost  sheep  back  to  the  fold ! The  bare  idea  of 
such  a calamity  as  this  quite  overwhelmed  me. 

I cast  the  miserable  trammels  of  worldly  discre- 
tion to  the  winds,  and  spoke  with  the  fervor  that 
filled  me,  in  the  words  that  came  first. 

“Stop!”  I said — “stop!  I must  be  heard. 
Mr.  Bruff!  you  are  not  related  to  her,  and  I am. 
/ invite  her — I summon  the  executors  to  appoint 
me  guardian.  Rachel,  dearest  Rachel,  I offer 
you  my  modest  home ; come  to  London  by  the 
next  train,  love,  and  share  it  with  me !” 

Mr.  Bruff  said  nothing.  Rachel  looked  at  me 
with  a cruel  astonishment  which  she  made  no 
effort  to  conceal. 

“ You  are  very  kind,  Drusilla,”  she  said.  “ I 
shall  hope  to  visit  you  whenever  I happen  to  be 
in  London.  But  I have  accepted  Mr.  B ruff’s 
invitation,  and  I think  it  will  be  best,  for  the 
present,  if  I remain  under  Mr.  BrufTs  care.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  so!”  I pleaded.  “I  can’t 
part  with  you,  Rachel — I can’t  part  with  you!” 

I tried  to  fold  her  in  my  arms.  But  she  drew 
back.  My  fervor  did  not  communicate  itself; 
it  only  alarmed  her. 

“ Surely,”  she  said,  “ this  is  a veiy  unnecessary 
display  of  agitation?  I don’t  understand  it.” 

“ No  more  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Bruff. 

Their  hardness — their  hideous,  worldly  hard- 
ness— revolted  me. 

“Oh,  Rachel!  Rachel!”  Iburstout.  “Haven’t 
you  seen  yet,  that  my  heart  yearns  to  make  a 
Christian  of  you?  Has  no  inner  voice  told  you 
that  I am  trying  to  do  for  you,  what  I was  trying 
to  do  for  your  dear  mother  when  death  snatched 
her  out  of  my  hands  ?” 

Rachel  advanced  a step  nearer,  and  looked  at 
me  very  strangely. 

“I  don't  understand  your  reference  to  my 
mother,”  she  said.  “ Miss  Clack,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  explain  yourself?” 

Before  I could  answer  Mr.  Bruff  came  for- 
ward, and,  offering  his  arm  to  Rachel,  tried  to 
lead  her  out  of  the  room. 

“You  had  better  not  pursue  the  subject,  my 
dear,”  he  said.  “And  Miss  Clack  had  better 
not  explain  herself.” 

If  I had  been  a stock  or  a stone,  such  an  in- 
terference as  this  must  have  roused  me  into 
testifying  to  the  truth.  I put  Mr.  Bruff  aside 
indignantly  with  my  own  hand,  and,  in  solemn 
and  suitable  language,  I stated  the  view  with 
which  sound  doctrine  does  not  scruple  to  regard 
the.  awful  calamity  of  dying  unprepared. 

Rachel  started  back  from  me — 1 blush  to  write 
it — with  a scream  of  horror. 

‘ ‘ Come  away ! ” she  said  to  Mr.  Bruff.  * 1 Come 
away,  for  God’s  sake,  before  that  woman  can  say 
any  more!  Oh,  think  of  my  poor  mother’s  harm- 
less, useful,  beautiful  life!  You  were  at  the  fu- 
neral, Mr.  Bruff ; you  saw  how  every  body  loved 
her ; you  saw  the  poor  helpless  people  crying  at 
her  grave  over  the  loss  of  their  best  friend.  And 
that  wretch  stands  there  and  tries  to  make  me 
doubt  that  my  mother,  who  was  an  angel  on 
earth,  is  an  angel  in  heaven  now ! Don’t  stop 
to  talk  about  it ! Come  away ! It  stifles  me  to 
breathe  the  same  air  with  her ! It  frightens  me 
to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  same  room  together !” 

Deaf  to  all  remonstrance,  she  ran  to  the  door. 

At  the  same  moment  her  maid  entered  with 
her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She  huddled  them  on 
any  how.  “Back  my  things,”  she  said,  “and 
bring  them  to  Mr.  Bruff’s.”  I attempted  to  ap- 
proach her — I was  shocked  and  grieved,  but,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  not  offended.  I only  wished 
to  say  to  her,  “ May  your  hard  heart  be  softened ! 

I freely  forgive  you !”  She  pulled  down  her  veil, 
and  tore  her  shawl  away  from  my  hand,  and, 
hurrying  out,  shut  the  door  in  my  face.  I bore 
the  insult  with  my  customary  fortitude.  I re-  I 
member  it  now  with  my  customary  superiority 
to  all  feeling  of  offense. 

Mr.  Bruff  had  his  parting  word  of  mockery  for  i 
me,  before  he  too  hurried  out,  in  his  turn.  ' I 


“ You  had  better  not  have  explained  yourself, 
Miss  Clack,”  he  said,  and  bowed,  and  left  the 
room. 

The  person  with  the  cap-ribbons  followed. 

“It’s  easy  to  see  who  has  set  them  all  by  the 
ears  together,”  she  said.  “ I’m  only  a poor  serv- 
ant— but  I declare  I’m  ashamed  of  you!”  Mie 
too  went  out,  and  banged  the  door  after  her. 

I was  left  alone  in  the  room.  Reviled  by 
them  all,  deserted  by  them  all,  I was  left  alone 
in  the  room. 

Is  there  more  to  be  added  to  this  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  — to  this  touching  picture  of  a 
Christian  persecuted  by  the  world?  No!  my 
diary  reminds  me  that  one  more  of  the  many 
checkered  chapters  in  my  life  ends  here.  From 
that  day  forth  I never  saw  Rachel  Verinder  oguin. 
She  had  my  forgiveness  at  the  time  when  she  in- 
sulted me.  She  has  had  my  prayerful  good  wishes 
ever  since.  And  when  I die— to  complete  the 
return  on  my  part  of  good  for  evil— she  will  have 
the  Life,  Letters,  and  Labor  of  Miss  Jane  Ann 
Stamper  left  her  as  a legacy  by  my  will. 


THE  DEVIL  OUTWITTED. 

AN  HUNGARIAN  POPULAR  TALE. 

In  those  dreadful  days  when  devils  had  full 
power  to  assume  various  mortal  forms,  and  in 
pursuit  of  their  avocation  to  wander  over  the 
wide  earth,  a very  old  malignant  devil  left  his 
subterranean  abode.  Having  heard  of  the  won- 
derful bliss  which  was  enjoyed  by  human  beings 
in  their  marriage  life,  he  determined  himself  to 
make  an  attempt  to  enter  into  that  lmppy  state. 

But  he  was  so  old  and  so  ugly  that  by  no  de- 
vice and  no  disguise  could  he  conceal”  the  de- 
formity of  his  person,  and  every  approach  he 
made  toward  a pretty  maiden  was  repelled  with 
contumely  and  scorn.  This  grieved  and  exasper- 
ated him  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he  sunk  into 
the  depths  of  despair,  having  exhausted  every 
art  of  fascination  and  eloquence.  In  this  miser- 
able state  of  things  he  determined  to  address 
himself  to  a hideous  ancient  hag  who  had  already 
sent  six  husbands  to  their  graves ; but  finding 
nothing  preferable  to  her,  he  offered  her  his  hand, 
swearing  fidelity  for  life  and  death. 

We  will  not  describe  the  bride,  with  all  her 
charms,  except  to  say  that  the  venerable  chroni- 
cler, who  has  recorded  the  story  for  our  delight 
and  instruction,  declares  that,  wicked  as  was  the 
devil,  the  devil’s  wife  was  tenfold  worse ; and  he 
adds  that  the  outward  deformity  of  the  witch 
was  charming  when  contrasted  with  the  vileness 
of  her  inner  nature. 

On  the  wedding-day,  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  she  began  to  torment  her  husband, 
scolding  and  quarreling  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, which  he  could  not  stop  for  even  a minute. 
This  was  the  devil’s  introduction  to  domestic  fe- 
licity ; and  he  soon  found  that  his  late  infernal 
residence  itself  was  paradise  when  compared  with 
earth,  and  such  a witch  of  a woman  for  a wedded 
wife. 

He  could  not  bear  it  long.  Full  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  he  cursed  the  whole  race  of  womankind, 
and  his  own  choice  above  every  other.  He  wan- 
dered aw  ay  into  the  deepest  woods  and  the  wild- 
est wildernesses,  blessing  the  fortune  that  had 
given  sufficient  strength  to  his  weary  legs  to  car- 
ry him  so  far  off  from  his  beautiful  bride. 

” And  so  he  strayed  in  melancholy  mood  into  a 
thicket,  where  he  saw  a little  meagre  man  busied 
in  digging  up  and  gathering  together  various 
roots  and  herbs.  The  man  looked  upon  him  with 
a friendly  but  gloomy  and  embarrassed  counte- 
nance, and  the  devil  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
no  picture  of  human  happiness  before  him ; but 
he  tenderly  inquired  into  the  man’s  history  and 
employment.  The  poor  botanist  answered  with 
sighs  that  he  was  indeed  an  unfortunate  creature 
whom  a bad  wife  had  brought  to  misery,  having 
squandered  his  belongings,  and  so  plagued  bis 
existence  that  he  felt  it  a relief  to  occupy  himself 
by  collecting  simples  in  the  desert  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  that  female  house-devil. 

The  story  produced  on  the  devil’s  mind  a fel- 
low-feeling of  sympathy,  and  he  narrated  to  the 
little  man  the  experience  of  his  own  mortal  fe- 
licity. They  were  soon  bound  together  in  the 
strongest  bonds  of  friendship ; they  discussed 
their  mutual  grievances,  and  determined  to  work 
together  for  their  common  relief,  and  to  help  one 
another  in  partnership.  The  little  man  collected 
a great  supply  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  the  devil, 
whose  hatred  against  the  whole  race  of  mortal 
man  had  been  greatly  sharpened  by  his  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  better  half,  used 
every  art  of  witchery  and  deceit  to  induce  peo- 
ple to  trade  with  his  associate.  He  possessed 
first  one  and  then  another,  and  did  not  come 
out  of  them  until  the  little  man  had  come  to 
cure  them  with  his  mysterious  medicines;  and 
such  was  the  success  of  these  devices  that  they 
collected  heaps  of  money,  and  so  long  had  their 
traffic  been  earned  on  that  the  woods  and  wastes 
failed  to  present  them  with  a sufficient  supply  of 
simples  for  the  demand.  Meanwhile  with  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  the  passion  of  avarice 
entered  into  the  soul  of  the  meagre  little  man, 
and  he  determined  for  the  future  to  disregard 
the  agreement  he  had  made  with  the  devil.  He 
deceived  his  comrade  as  often  as  he  could,  and, 
instead  of  giving  half  their  earnings,  he  often 
handed  to  him  less  than  a third.  The  devil’s 
sharp-sightedness  soon  discovered  the  roguery, 
and  he  only  waited  a favorable  opportunity  for 
taking  becoming  revenge. 

He  entered  into  a peasant  girl,  and  maddened 
her  with  such  a fearful  frenzy  that  half  the  af- 
frighted villagers  fled.  The  meagre  man  came 
with  his  healing  herbs ; but  though  the  girl  was 
exorcised  by  every  charm  and  by  every  influence 
that  had  hitherto  in  every  case  succeeded,  the 
devil  that  possessed  her  declared  that  he  would 
nevQ*  (pit  her^lp|lcd  scorn  and  defiance  at  the 
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exorciser,  and  loudly  shouted  out  that  he  de- 
posed his  power.  This  sudden  and  unexpected 
obstinacy  of  the  devil  placed  the  little  man  in 
the  greatest  perplexity ; but  in  his  wild  despair 
he  dreamed  of  a plan  by  which  he  could  not  only 
drive  the  deni  out  of  the  maiden,  but  out  of  the 
universal  world. 

The  people  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  maiden,  when  the  little  man  came 
forward  and  said  to  the  deni,  “Thou  couldst  not 
cure  the  girl ; I will  call  thy  wife  to  help  thee  1” 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  the  devil 
began  to  tremble,  and  his  agitation  made  all  the 
bones  of  the  maiden  crack.  She  fell  in  convul- 
sions to  the  ground,  but  her  misery  soon  came 
to  an  end.  The  devil  thought  it  better  to  hurry 
back  to  his  own  proper  regions  than  to  wait  the 
coming  of  his  wife.  He  disappeared  in  smoke, 
but  left  a disagreeable  smell  behind  him. 


FORK-TONGUED. 

“Harry!”  she  gasped,  in  a strange,  harsh, 
cracked  voice ; and,  ns  1 started  and  looked  tip 
from  my  work,  there  was  my  wife  coming  toward 
me,  with  her  arms  stretched  out,  her  eyes  fixed, 
and  a horrible,  ghastly  look  upon  her  white  face, 
that  made  me  drop  toy  spade  and  run  to  meet 
her.  I cadjfht  her  just  as  she  was  falling,  when 
her  eyes  elosed,  and  she  gave  a shiver  that 
seemed  to  shake  her  whole  body. 

This  was  soon  after  we  had  settled  out  in  the 
up  country,  and  there  was  only  another  hut  here 
and  there  in  those  days;  but,  after  years  of 
knocking  about  at  home,  trying  hard  to  get 
an  honest  living  and  never  succeeding,  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  try  Australia ; and  here 
we  were,  living  in  the  log-hut  I had  knocked  up 
for  myself,  shepherding,  and  doing  what  little  1 
could  in  the  shape  of  gardening;  for,  that  being 
my  right  trade,  with  all  the  beautiful  rich  soil  ly- 
ing fallow,  it  did  seem  a sin  to  me  not  to  have  a 
turn  at  it ; so,  getting  what  seeds  I could  from 
Sydney,  and  adding  to  the  few  I had  brought  in 
my  chest,  I managed  to  make  quite  a little  Eden 
of  the  bit  of  land  I broke  up  round  our  hut.  We 
were  not  saving  money,  not  to  any  extent,  but 
there  was  a roof  over  our  heads,  and  no  rent  to 
pay,  plenty  of  vegetables  of  my  own  growing,  and 
them  costing  nothing,  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and, 
one  sort  or  another,  always  plenty  to  eat ; so  that, 
after  what  we  had  gone  through  in  England,  you 
may  be  sure  we  were  willing  enough  to  try  and 
put  up  with  such  inconveniences  as  fell  to  our 
share,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  there  were 
things  to  encounter  out  there  in  what  some 
people  would  call  the  wilderness,  though  it  was 
a wilderness  that  blossomed  like  the  rose.  There 
were  times,  for  instance,  when  we  were  in  dread 
of  the  blacks,  who  had  done  some  very  queer 
things  here  and  there  about;  then  the  place 
was  terribly  lonely,  and  otit  of  the  way  if  you 
wanted  a doctor ; and  Mary  used  to  joke  me  be- 
cause I could  never  get  half  a pint  of  beer,  but  I 
found  I could  get  on  just  as  well  without  it,  and, 
my  word,  what  a capital  cup  of  tea  we  always  did 
have  out  there. 

Well,  Mary  came  out  to  me  that  day  broking 
that  horribly  ghastly  tliat,  being  naturally  rather 
too  fast  at  fancying  troubles  in  advance,  I saw 
directly  half  a score  of  blacks  coming  to  spear 
us,  and  some  of  them  knocking  out  the  chil 
dren’s  brains  with  their  clubs — and  not  the  first 
time  neither;  but  in  a few  moments  the  poor 
girl  opened  her  eyes,  and  began  to  stare  about 
her.  There  were  no  blacks  to  be  seen.  Little 
Joe  was  sitting  in  the  path  playing,  and  though 
I looked  along  the  edge  of  the  wood  behind  the 
house  I could  see  no  signs  of  danger ; so  I be- 
gan to  think  she  must  have  been  taken  ill,  and 
turned  over  in  mv  own  mind  how  I could  get 
any  help  for  her. 

Just  then  her  face  grew  contracted  again  as  her 
thoughts  seemed  to  come  back,  and  gasping  out 
once  more,  “Harry,  Harry,”  she  gave  a shudder 
and  said,  “ The  baby — a snake !” 

I couldn't  see  myself,  but  I know  I turned 
white,  all  the  blood  seeming  to  rush  to  my 
heart,  for  if  there  is  any  thing  of  which  I am 
afraid  it  is  a snake,  even  going  so  far  ns  to  dis- 
like eels,  of  which  there  was  abundance  in  the 
river  close  at  hand. 

I don’t  know  how  we  got  there,  but  the  next 
thing  I remember  is  standing  at  the  hut  window 
with  Mary  holding  little  Joe  tight  in  her  arms, 
and  me  looking  through  at  the  cradle,  where  our 
little  thing  of  nine  months  old  was  lying ; and 
my  heart  seemed  to  be  turning  to  ice  as  I saw 
nestled  in  the  foot  of  the  cradle,  partly  hidden  in 
the  blanket,  but  with  some  of  its  horrible  coils 
full  in  sight,  and  its  head  resting  upon  them,  the 
largest  snake  I had  seen  since  I had  been  in  the 
country.  The  feeling  was  something  awful,  and 
I stood  there  for  a few  moments  leaning  upon  the 
rough  handle  of  the  hoe  I had  caught  up,  not 
able  to  move,  for  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
head  of  that  hideous  beast,  and  I expected  every 
moment  that  the  baby  would  wake  and  make 
some  movement  sufficient  to  irritate  the  snake, 
and  then,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  I felt  that 
the  little  thing  must  die. 

What  should  I do?  I asked  myself,  as  the 
horrible  feeling  of  helplessness  wore  off.  If  I 
crept  in  and  reached  the  cradle-side  unheard,  I 
dared  not  chop  at  the  beast  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  child,  for  I could  see  that  some  of  the  folds 
lay  right  across  it.  I dared  not  make  a noise, 
lest  the  next  moment  the  child  should  awake  as 
well  as  the  reptile,  for  I knew  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  horrible  creatures  could  wreathe  fold 
after  fold  round  the  object  they  attacked ; while, 
if  of  a poisonous  nature,  they  struck  in  an  in- 
stant. Thoughts  came  swiftly  enough , but  they 
were  unavailing,  for  to  wait  till  the  baby  woke, 
or  to  go  in  and  attack  the  snake,  seemed  equally 
dangerous.  Even  if  I made  a slight  noise  the 
danger  seemed  as  great,  since,  though  the  snake 
might  wake  first  and  gljde,  off^.the  probabilities 


were  just  as  great  that  the  child  might  wake  at 
the  same  time. 

And  so  I turned  over  the  chances  again  and 
again,  my  eyes  all  the  while  fixed  upon  the  two 
sleeping  occupants  of  the  cradle,  whose  pleasant 
warmth  had  evidently  attracted  the  reptile. 

“I  went  in  and  saw  it  there,”  whispered  my 
wife,  and  then,  without  taking  my  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant from  the  snake,  I whispered  the  one  word 
“ Gun,”  and  she  glided  from  my  side. 

I did  not  know  then,  but  she  told  me  after- 
ward, how  she  had  carried  the  little  boy  to  a dis- 
tance and  given  him  some  flowers  to  play  with, 
while  she  crept  back  to  the  hut,  and,  reaching  in 
at  the  kitchen  window,  brought  me  my  gun,  for 
I had  not  stirred.  And  now,  as  I grasped  the 
piece  in  my  hand,  knowing  though  I did  that  it 
was  loaded,  it  seemed  of  no  use,  for  I dared  not 
fire:  but,  with  trembling  hands,  I felt  in  my 
pockets  to  see  if  there  was  a bullet  in  them, 
and  then  softly  pulling  out  the  ramrod  I un- 
screwed the  cover  of  the  worm  and  drew  the 
wadding,  reversed  the  piece,  and  let  the  shot  fall 
pattering  out,  when  I softly  forced  down  the  bul- 
let upon  the  powder,  examined  the  cap,  and 
stood  ready  waiting  for  a chance ; for  I thought 
that  the  shot  might  have  scattered,  and,  if  ever 
so  little,  I might  have  injured  the  child  in  place 
of  its  enemy. 

And  there  we  stood  for  quite  half  an  hour, 
watching  intently  that  horrible  beast  comfortably 
nestled  in  the  blanket,  expecting  momentarily 
that  the  baby  would  wake,  while  my  hand 
trembled  so  that  I could  not  hold  the  gun 
steady.  One  minute  I was  thinking  that  I 
had  done  wrong  in  changing  the  charge,  the 
next  minute  that  I was  right;  then  I fancied 
that  the  gun  might  miss  fire,  or  that  I might 
slay  my  own  child.  A hundred  horrible  thoughts 
entered  my  mind  before  little  Joe  began  to  cry 
out  to  his  mother,  and  she  glided  away  while  1 
muttered  to  myself  “Thank  Heaven!”  for  she 
was  spared  from  seeing  what  followed. 

As  if  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  child 
and  the  snake  woke  up.  I saw  the  baby’s  hand 
move,  and  its  little  arms  thrown  out,  while  from 
the  motion  beneath  the  blanket  I knew  that  it 
must  have  kicked  a little.  Then  there  was  a 
rapid  movement  in  the  cradle,  and  as  I glanced 
along  the  gun-barrel  taking  aim  there  was  the 
whole  of  the  horrible  reptile  exposed  to  view, 
coil  gliding  over  coil  as  it  seemed  to  fill  the 
foot  of  the  cradle;  and  now  had  my  gun  been 
charged  with  shot  I should  have  fired,  so  as  to 
have  disabled  some  part  of  its  body ; but  with 
only  a single  bullet  I felt  that  the  head  must  be 
the  part  attacked  when  opportunity  served. 

(Hide,  glide,  glide,  one  coil  over  the  other 
quickly  and  easily,  as  if  it  were  untying  its 
knotted  body,  while  now  the  head  slowly  rose 
from  where’ it  had  lain,  and  crept  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  child’s  face,  the  forked- tongue 
darting  in  and  out,  and  playing  rapidly  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  hideous  mouth.  I could  see  the 
glance  of  the  snake’s  eyes,  and  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  the  child  shriek  out  with  terror, 
as  the  lowered  head  now  rested  over  its  breast. 
But  no,  the  child  lay  perfectly  still  for  a few  mo- 
ments, and  then  I stood  trembling  in  every  limb 
as  I saw  the  snake’s  head  drawn  back,  and  then 
begin  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  from  side  to  side, 
the  glistening  neck  of  the  beast  gently  undula- 
ting, while  the  tongue  still  darted  in  and  out  of 
the  tight,  dreadful-looking  mouth. 

Now  was  the  time  when  I should  have  fired, 
but  I was  too  unnerved ; and  laying  down  my 
gun  I seized  the  hoe,  meaning  to  attack  the 
beast  with  the  stout  handle ; but  my  hand  fell 
paralyzed  to  my  side  as  1 saw  the  little  innocent 
in  the  cradle  smile  and  then  laugh  at  the  gently 
undulating  head  of  the  snake ; while,  as  the  ag- 
ony grew  to  be  greater  than  I could  bear,  in  see- 
ing the  little  white  hands  tiy  to  catch  at  it  as  it 
swayed  to  and  fro,  my  power  seemed  to  come 
back.  1 snatched  up  the  gun,  find  as  the  snake's 
head  was  driven  back  preparatory  to  striking,  I 
pulled  the  trigger,  when  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
percussion  cap  alone  followed — perhaps  providen- 
tially, for  in  my  trembling  state  I might  have  in- 
jured the  child.  Then  1 saw  a rapid  writhing  of 
the  coils  in  the  cradle,  and  as  the  tail  of  the  snake 
glided  over  the  side,  every  thing  around  me 
seemed  to  swim,  and  I tried  to  catch  at  the  wall 
of  the  hut  to  save  myself  from  falling. 

But  that  soon  went  off;  and  then,  gazing  in 
at  the  window,  I tried  to  make  out  the  where- 
abouts of  my  enemy,  as  I recapped  and  tapped 
the  gun,  so  that  tlie  powder  might  run  up  the 
nipple.  The  snake  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
darting  in  1 seized  the  child,  and  carried  it  out 
to  its  mother,  when,  now  feeling  relieved  of  one 
horrible  anxiety,  1 obtained  my  shot-pouch  from 
the  kitchen,  rammed  down  a charge  upon  the 
bullet,  and  cautiously  went  in  search  of  the  rep- 
tile. 

I knew  that  he  must  still  be  in  the  part  of  the 
hut  we  used  for  a sleeping-place,  ami,  after  cau- 
tiously peering  nbout,  1 came  upon  the  hole  where 
it  had  taken  refuge — an  opening  between  the 
roughly-sawn  planks  laid  loosely  down  to  form  a 
floor ; \vhile,  unless  there  was  an  outlet  beneath 
the  wood-work,  I felt  that  the  beast  m ust  be  there ; 
and  to  make  it  more  probable,  there  was  our  cat, 
that  we  had  bought  a kitten  in  Sydney,  gazing 
with  staring  eyes  down  at  the  hole. 

Just  then  1 heard  a soft  rustling  beneath  my 
feet,  and  as  I looked  down,  I could  see  between 
two  boards  the  scaly  body  gliding  along.  The 
next  moment  there  came  the  loud  report  of  the 
gun,  the  place  was  full  of  smoke,  there  was  a 
tremendous  scuffling  noise,  and  ns  1 looked  down 
between  the  boards  where  the  charge  had  forced 
a passage  through,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  snake,  j 

“ Harry,  Harry !”  shrieked  my  wife  just  then  ; 
and  on  mshing  out,  there  was  the  beast  writhing 
about  in  the  path,  evidently  badly  wounded,  while 
some  crushed-down  flowers  by  the  hut  wall  showed 
plainly  the  hole  of  communication.  I never  saw 
snake  writhe  and  twist  as  that  creature  did,  but 


I was  too  excited  then  to  feel  afraid,  and  a few  I They  canvassed  the  village,  and  invited  all  the  ladies 


blows  from  the  but-end  of  the  gun  laid  it  so  that 
there  was  only  a little  movement  left  in  its  body, 
which  did  not  stop  for  an  bom-  or  two  after  1 had 
cut  off  his  head  with  the  axe. 

I should  have  liked  to  skin  the  beast,  but  I 
could  not  master  my  horror.  I measured  it 
though  : fourteen  feet  three  inches  long  it  was, 
and  as  thick  as  my  arm  ; while,  as  to  its  weight, 
I saw  the  cradle  rock  to  and  fro  heavily  as  it 
glided  over  the  side. 

Snakes  are  scarce  now  in  this  part ; for  there 
isn’t  a man  in  Queensland  that  does  not  wage  war 
against  them,  and  where  there  was  one  settler 
then  there  are  scores  now. 

VIOLETS  AT  HOME. 

(.)  happy  buds  of  violet ! 

I give  them  to  my  sweet,  and  sne 

Puts  them  where  something  sweeter  yet 
Must  always  be. 

White  violets  find  whiter  rest; 

For  fairest  flower  how  fair  a fate: 

For  me  remain,  O fragrant  breast! 

Inviolate. 


nOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  American  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  Hall  formerly  occupied  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  make  quite  an  imposing  display.  The 
cases  containing  the  medals  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  workmanship,  being  made  of  French  glass,  sur- 
mounted by  a frame-work  of  burnished  steel.  These 
cases  contain  four  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
three  grand  prizes,  fifteen  gold  medals,  one  artist’s 
medal,  seventy-four  silver  and  ninety-five  bronze  med- 
als. The  number  of  diplomas  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  medals — a result  of  the  rule  of  awards 
adopted  by  the  Imperial  Commission,  that  when  two 
or  more  awards  of  the  same  denomination  are  made 
to  one  exhibitor  for  different  products,  the  number  of 
diplomas  issued  will  correspond  with  the  number  of 
awards;  but  only  one  medal  will  be  Issued,  which 
covers  all.  Also  under  similar  circumstances  a supe- 
rior medal  covers  those  of  less  value.  It  is  stated  that 
the  per  centage  of  awards  to  exhibitors  from  four 
countries  is  as  follows : France,  55.57 ; United  States, 
5-2.70 ; Germany,  47.50 : Great  Britain,  26.10.  A gold 
medal  was  decreed  to  the  “Industrie  Armoiriere  des 
Etats  Unis  d’Amerique,”  which,  consequently,  does 
not  belong  to  any  individual.  A silver  medal  was  de- 
creed to  the  United  States  Government  for  specimens 
of  sutlers’  houses.  This  award  was  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  Imperial  Commission.  A bronze  medal 
was  also  struck  for  the  Agricultural  Bureau.  These 
also  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  Patent  Office,  and 
will  then  present  a specimen  of  each  kind  of  medals 
awarded. 

It  is  now  confidently  stated  that  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  great  African  traveler,  is  not  only  alive,  but  that 
his  journey  of  exploration  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful, and  his  appearance  in  England  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected. It  will  be  to  him  a strange  coming-home.  His 
obituaries  have  been  written,  his  character  and  worth 
lovingly  commented  upon ; and  he  will  be  welcomed 
like  one  risen  from  the  dea4P 

Since  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  on  Ran- 
dall’s Island,  in  1825,  more  than  twelve  thousand 
children,  boys  and  girls,  have  been  taken  in  the 
commission  of  crime,  sent  to  this  place,  cared  for 
kindly,  trained  into  habits  of  industry,  taught  use- 
ful trades,  and  sent  out  iuto  the  world  again ; a ma- 
jority of  whom  have  become  worthy  members  of  so- 
ciety. During  the  past  year  alone  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  have  been  inmates  of  the  institution  ; and 
of  these,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  have  been 
indentured  to  reliable  tradesmen  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. In  this  institution  the  steady  performance 
of  the  routine  of  daily  duties  is  in  itself  a corrective  of 
vicious  tendencies,  and  the  discipline  is  an  excellent 
training  for  a useful  life. 

A curious  discovery  has  been  made  near  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  which  antiquarians  are  requested  to  ex- 
plain. For  many  years  past  a gentleman  owning  a 
valuable  farm,  has  been  interested  in  the  fact  that  his 
cattle  seem  to  be  attracted  to  a particular  locality  on 
the  farm,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  constantly  resort- 
ing to  the- place.  He  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  accordingly  commenced  to  excavate  upon 
the  premises.  After  digging  down  about  seven  feet 
he  struck  a solid  limestone  rock.  He  found  a well 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter ; from  this  well  he  pro- 
cured salt-water  of  a quantity  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  salt  by  the  boiling  of  a few  gallons.  The 
gentleman  prosecuted  his  investigations,  and  found  a 
qunntity  of  stone  kettles  made  of  material  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  home  ware.  The 
kettles  were  broken,  but  the  curvature  indicated  that 
they  were  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  were 
about  forty  in  number.  A most  striking  fact  connect- 
ed with  this  discovery  is,  that  these  kettles  were  found 
at  a depth  of  70  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  grouud. 
Growing  above  them  were  trees— poplar  and  oak— 
which  were  evidently  two  centuries  old.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  did  the  kettles  come  there  7 

An  exchange  comments  upon  those  people  who  com- 
plain that  ministers  cost  a great  deal,  by  citing  a few 
facts:  namely,  that  it  costs  $35,000,000  to  pay  the  fees 
of  American  lawyers : that  $12, 000, mm  are  paid  anuu- 
ally  to  keep  our  criminals,  and  $10,600,000  to  keep  the 
dogs  in  the  midst  of  us  alive,  while  only  $45,000,000  me 
spent  annually  to  keep  0000  preachers  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  said  that,  by  adapting  somebody’s  “system  of 
electricity’’  to  organs,  a performer  in  England  can  play 
on  nn  instrument  in  America,  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
furthermore  suggested  that  wires  be  laid  down  from 
various  churches  to  the  residences  of  organists,  so  that 
they  mnv  perform  at  home.  One  organist  might  serve 
for  several  churches,  by  judicious  management. 

A new  edition  of  the  Scriptures— the  “ Chicago  Bi- 
ble"—is  announced  as  forthcoming.  The  advertise- 
ment says  that  a new  feature  of  the  edition  will  be  a 
family  record  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pages  ordinarily  devoted  to  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  several  leaves  will  be  added  for  di- 
vorces. 

A Michigan  paper  states  that  a few  weeks  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sturgis,  in  that  State,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  ladies  to  aid  the  cause  of  pro- 
hibition by  their  influence  in  the  coming  election. 
They  replied  that  they  would  if  they  were  allowed  to 
vote.  So  the  gentlemen  could  do  no  less  than  to  in- 
vite them  to  come  out  on  election-day  and  make  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  prohibition.  A Committee 
of  twelve  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  object. 


to  come  out  on  that  day  and  join  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. At  two  o’clock,  on  election-day,  they  assembled 
at  a large  hall,  and  marched  to  the  room  where  the 
election  was  held,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  de- 
posited their  votes  in  favor  of  prohibition  aud  six 
against.  While  they  were  marching  through  the  room 
where  the  election  was  held  the  utmost  order  pre- 
vailed, and,  when  they  were  retiring,  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  for  the  ladies  of  Sturgis. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  world  may  be  men- 
tioned a family  living  in  Michigan,  bearing  the  sur- 
name of  Thurston.  There  are  twelve  children,  who 
answer  to  the  following  euphonious  names : The  eldest 
is  Ulysses  Ithicus ; the  second,  Leodis  Iphigenia ; the 
third,  a girl,  Chrystemas  Andromeca ; fourth,  Epami- 
nondas  Epaphroditus;  fifth,  AchilleB  Lycurgns ; sixth, 
MiltiadesAristiades;  seventh,  Cassius  Brutus ; eighth, 
Solon  Kossuth ; ninth,  Agamemnon  Hiland  ; tenth,  a 
girl,  Dulcena  Dulcerado ; eleventh,  Patroclas  Antilo- 
cus ; and  twelfth,  Wendell  Phillips. 

A newspaper  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  Alaska. 
It  is  called  the  Alaska  Herald , and  is  printed  in  Rus- 
sian and  English. 

There  is  a plan  of  establishing  an  insect  menagerie 
at  a place  called  Montsouri,  in  France.  The  insects 
are  to  be  put  in  cages  and  kept  alive,  just  like  other 
specimens  of  natural  history.  The  gentleman  who 
proposes  this  mentions  twenty  thousand  members  of 
the  insect  family  who  could  be  decently  fed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  gaze. 

Ordinary  lead  shot  are  made  by  being  dropped 
through  perforated  iron  “cullenders"  from  the  top  of 
a lofty  tower.  The  particles  of  semi-fluid  lead  assume 
in  their  descent  a globular  form,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  bottom  they  are  in  general  sufficiently  hard- 
ened to  bear  the  shock  of  striking  the  surface  of  a ves- 
sel of  w ater  placed  to  receive  them.  Sometimes,  how  - 
ever, the  momentum  is  so  great  that  many  of  the  pel- 
lets flatten  from  the  force  with  which  they  strike  the 
receiver.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated.  Iu  the 
Lead  Factory  of  Messrs.  Le  Roy  & Co.,  of  this  city,  sit- 
uated on  Water  Street,  the  shot  are  dropped  but  a 
short  distance,  and  are  buoyed  up  in  their  descent  by 
a current  of  cold  air  which  retards  their  fall  to  nn  ex- 
tent sufficient  to  prevent  their  flattening,  and  renders 
them  almost  perfectly  spherical.  Large-sized  shot  re- 
quire, by  the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  them, 
a greater  height  than  small-sized;  while  a hundred 
feet  is  sufficient  for  the  latter,  the  former  require  per- 
haps a hundred  and  fifty  feet.  A Shot -tower  of 
Messrs.  Le  Roy,  near  Fifty-fourth  Street,  on  the  East 
River,  is  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  The  Phila- 
delphia Shot-tower  is  a hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 
But  the  highest  erection  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be  at 
Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  feet  in  height. 

Some  tired  editor,  having  apparently  fallen  asleep 
immediately  after  reading  Edgar  Poe’s  “ Raven,”  pro- 
duces the  following  jumble: 

“The  other  night,  while  we  lay  musing  and  our 
weary  brain  confusing  over  the  topics  of  the  day. 
suddenly  we  heard  a rattling  as  of  a serried  host  a 
battliug*,  as  they  wrangled  in  their  fury.  What  is 
that  we  cried  upstarting,  slap ! we  ran'  against  the 
door.  Oh,  ’tis  nothing.  Muggins  grumbled,  as  o’er  a 
huge  arm-chair  we  stumbled,  ’tis  a bug  and  nothing 
more.  Then  said  we,  our  anger  rising  (for  we  thought 
it  so  surprising  that  a bug  should  so  offend),  do  you 
think  a small  insect,  Sir,  thus  the  whole  room  would 
infect,  8ir?  No ! ’tis  not  a bug,  my  friend.  Now  be- 
coming surely  frightened,  round  our  waist  our  pants 
we  tightened,  ana  put  °n  our  hat,  then  into  the  dark- 
ness peering,  we  saw  with  trembling  and  much  fear- 
ing, tne  glaring  eyes  of  Thomas  Cat! 

“With  astonishment  and  wonder  we  gazed  upon 
the  son  of  thunder  as  he  sat  upon  the  floor,  when  a 
resolution  taking  and  a rapid  movement  making,  lo! 
we  opened  wide  the  door ! Now  clear  out,  we  hoarse- 
ly shouted,  as  o’er  head  our  boot  we  flouted,  take  your 
presence  from  our  floor.  Then  with  air  aud  mien  ma- 
jestic, this  dear  creature  called  domestic,  made  Ms 
exit  through  the  door.  Made  his  exit  without  growl- 
ing, neither  was  his  voice  heard  howling.  Not  a word 
he  said.  And  with  feelings  much  elated  to  escape  a 
doom  so  fated,  we  went  slowly  back  to  bed." 

A “Linen  Wedding”  was  lately  celebrated  in  New- 
buryport  by  a happy  couple  who  have  entered  on  their 
thirty-first  year  of  wedlock.  They  were  supplied  with 
enough  dry-goods  — of  one  kind  — to  last  a lifetime. 
Another  pair  enjoyed  a “Variety  Wedding,"  which 
is  said  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  celebrate  forty-five 
years  of  wedded  bliss.  A dictionary  of  weddings 
would  be  a useful  work  at  the  present  day. 

A good  story  is  told  of  a reverend  gentleman  to 
whom  a fanner  complained  that  ministers  earned 
money  much  easier  than  he  did.  “Now,"  said  the 
farmer,  “when  you  are  called  upoii  to  marry  a cou- 
ple, you  never  expect  a less  sum  than  three  dollars, 
and  you  sometimes  get  ten  dollars— this  for  a few 
minutes’  service." 

“Pooh!”  replied  the  Doctor,  “I  would  agree  to 
give  you  half  my  next  marriage-fee  for  a bushel  of 
potatoes." 

“ Very  well,"  said  the  farmer,  “ I’ll  take  yonr  offer, 
and  send  you  the  potatoes.” 

A few  days  afterward  the  clergyman  was  called  on 

to  splice  a loving  couple  at  D , a place  about  four 

miles  from  where  he  lived.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over  the  bridegroom  said  to  the  worthy  minister : 

“ Well,  parson,  I s’pose  I must  fork  over  something 
for  yonr  trouble.  What  say  you  to  taking  one  of  my 
terrier  pups?  The  best  breed,  I tell  yon,  in  the  coun- 
try. Shocking  nice  to  have  in  the  barn.  Worth  full 
five  dollars,  and  I suppose  a figure  two  would  do  for 
the.splice,  eh  ?” 

The  Doctor  took  the  pup  with  joy.  The  joke  was 
too  good ; he  hastened  to  the  farmer,  saying  : 

“Now,  friend,  here  i6  my  fee;  how  shall  we  divide 
it?" 

The  farmer  relished  the  joke  so  well  that  lie  in- 
creased the  potatoes  to  half  a dozen  bushels. 

Leipsic  is  not  only  the  greatest  book  market  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  the  world.  With  about  90,0ti0  inhab- 
itants, it  has  more  than  200  publishers  aud  book- 
sellers. 

In  the  census  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces  of  In- 
dia for  1866,  the  business  of  two  hundred  aud  twenty- 
six  men  is  described  as  “flattering  for  gain."  They 
are  the  descendants  of  a class  who,  iu  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Mogul  court,  preceded  the  dignitaries  of  the 
palace,  or  foreign  princes  visiting  the  country,  aud 
sang  loud  praise  of  their  titles  and  warlike  acts.  There 
are  also  enumerated  four  charmers,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one  jesters,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mimics, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  hangmen,  twenty-nine 
professed  mourners,  nearly  four  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  beggars,  and  thirty-five  “sturdy  beggars." 
Hindoo  girls,  according  to  matrimonial  statistics,  are 
married  off  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  often  younger.  The 
rule  of  age  on  the  husband’s  side  seems  to  be  “ that 
he  shall  exceed  his  wife’s  years  by  half  as  much,  even 
twice  as  much,  and  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  older 
than  she  is  at  the  period  of  marriage." 

An  accommodating  editor  in  Denver  City,  having 
received  from  a distressed  lady  a letter  of  inquiry  on 

culinary  matters;  thus  replies:  “Mrs. , we  have 

hunted  the  cyclopedias,  and  can  find  no  better  recipe 
for  cooking  cabbage  than  to  put  it  into  a pot  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil," 
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gardening  lias  already  fairly  tiegnn  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  more  delightful  labor  of  the 
fanner’s  life.  The  heavier  crops  are  put  in  the 
ground  in  earlier  and  colder  weather,  and  by 
rougher  hands  ; the  work  of  gardening  belongs  to 
milder  days  and  gentler  hands.  The  men  may 


SPRING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  had  scarcely  a touch  of  real  spring  weather 
during  the  first  two  months  of  that  usually  delight- 
ful season.  We  are  in  its  last  month  now ; the 
warmer  May  days  are  upon  us,  and  the  work  of 


be  employed  to  trail  the  vines  upon  high  arbors 
beyond  reach  or  turn  the  hard  sod ; but  the  gar- 
den belongs  to  the  girls  and  boys  and  women, 
and  it  is  they  who  most  delight  in  its  labors,  and 
it  is  more  especially  for  them  that  we  give  the 
engraving  on  the  opposite  page. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  WAR. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald , attached  to  the  British  Army  expedition 
in  Abyssinia — the  same  whose  dispatches  have 
been  furnished  to  the  British  War  Office  and 
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London  papers  in  advance  of  their  own  official 
reports — has  lately  sent  to  that  enterprising  jour- 
nal a series  of  photographs  of  Major-General  Sir 
Robert  Napier  and  the  officers  of  his  Staff.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald  fty  af- 
fording us  facilities  for  reproducing  the  likenesses 
of  these  distinguished  officers  in  this  issue  of  the 
Weekly. 

GENERAL  NAPIER. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Kobert  Napier,  Com- 
mander of  the  Anglo-Indian  Army,  was  born  in 
Ceylon  about  1810.  He  entered  the  British  Army 
in  India  in  the  year  1827.  For  the  next  suc- 
ceeding eighteen  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
Public  Work  Department  of  the  Army.  As  a 
captain  he  served  with  great  gallantry  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  Sikh  war  of  1840,  haring  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  civil  duties  the  year 
previous.  He  had  a horse  killed  under  him  in 
the  battle  of  Moodkee,  and  another  in  the  battle 
of  Ferozeshah.  At  Sobraon  he  was  attached  to 
the  Staff  of  the  Commanding  General,  and  was 
subsequently  much  noticed  by  Lord  Harding  e. 
He  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  force  operating 
against  the  insurgents  in  Mooltan  in  1848,  and 
afterward  second  in  command.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Lahore.  On  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  territory  Napier  was  commissioned  as 
Chief  Civil  Engineer  of  the  new  Province.  In  1 85  7 
he  served  under  General  Outram  during  the  mu- 
tiny in  the  district,  and  was  present  with  the  First 
Division  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  served 
afterward  under  Lord  Clyde,  and  in  Central 
India  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  now  Lord  Strath- 
nairn,  and  in  command  of  the  forces  in  L-eland. 

General  Napier  went  to  China  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  where  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  Takoo  fort  in  18(50.  Returning  to  India,  he 
was  appointed  on  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General.  In  18(55  he  was  commissioned  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army,  and  from 
Bombay  he  has  been  sent  to  Abyssinia. 

GENERAL  NAPIER  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  TIGRE. 

Our  second  illustration,  on  page  297,  is  of  an  in- 
terview between  General  Napier  and  the  Prince 
of  Tigrd,  which  took  place  near  the  camp  of  the 
former  at  Ad-Abaga.  General  Napier  was  the 
guest,  Prince  Kassa  played  the  part  of  host : but 
preliminary  to  the  interview  there  was  enacted 
a scene  well  worth  recording.  The  respective 
camps  of  the  two  commanders  were  on  either 
side  of  the  small  river  Diab.  The  British  Gen- 
eral, mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  followed  by 
his  Staff,  rode  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
His  appearance  on  the  elephant  was  to  impress 
Kassa  with  the  power  and  scientific  skill  of 
the  white  man : for  the  Abyssinians  fear  the 
elephant  much,  and  have  never  ventured  to 
tame  him.  At  this  time  the  Abyssinian  line 
suddenly  opened  out  in  the  centre,  and  Kassa, 
surrounded  by  his  immediate  counselors  and 
guard,  rode  forward  on  a white  mule  with  a 
crimson  umbrella  borne  above  his  head,  and  was 
received  by  Sir  Robert  Napier.  The  conver- 
sation was  conducted  through  an  interpreter. 
Prince  Kassa  was  ceremoniously  conducted  into 
the  Generals  tent,  where  a long  conference  was 
held  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Having 
received  some  presents — a horse,  a double-bar- 
reled rifle,  and  glass  vases — he  promised  his  aid 
to  the  expedition  in  ttie  matter  of  food  and  for- 
age. An  inspection  of  the  British  troops  then  took 
place,  after  which  Sir  Robert  Napier  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Kassa' s tent.  At 
the  further  side  of  the  circular  tent  was  a small 
couch  covered  with  silk  cloth,  on  which  thePrince 
took  his  seat,  and  placed  Sir  Robert  Napier  at 
his  side.  The  Abyssinian  officers  of  high  grade 
sat  round  the  tent  on  the  floor  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  their  chief,  while  the  English  seated 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  the  left  of  their 
commander.  Girls  bearing  large  baskets  of  Ab- 
yssinian bread  and  curry  came  in  and  placed 
them  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  visitors. 
The  bread  was  brown,  formed  in  flat,  circular 
cakes  about  a foot  in  diameter,  and  had  a slight- 
ly sour  taste.  After  enough  had  been  eaten,  oth- 
er girls  entered,  bearing  huge  bullock-horns  fill- 
ed with  “tedge,”  a drink  made  of  fermented 
honey.  This  was  poured  into  Florence  flasks, 
and  given  to  each  guest.  After  a while,  when 
many  flasks  had  been  emptied,  musicians  were 
introduced.  The  band  consisted  of  six  men  who 
played  on  long  pipes,  which  uttered  wild  but  not 
unpleasant  music.  A war  song  was  sung  by  a 
minstrel,  and  all  the  Abyssinians  joined  in  chorus. 
After  this  the  British  commander  was  first  in- 
vested with  a silver-gilt  armlet,  the  sign  of  a 
great  warrior.  Then  a lion's  skin  and  mane,  the 
mark  of  a fierce  fighter  in  battle,  were  placed- 
upon  his  shoulders,  a sword  was  girt  upon  his 
side,  and  a spear  and  shield  for  him  were  handed 
to  one  of  his  Staff,  who  acted  on  the  occasion  as 
his  armor-bearer.  The  meeting  then  broke  up. 
Kassa,  after  frequent  hand -shaking,  accompa- 
nied the  General  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  where  a 
gray  mule,  caparisoned  with  Abyssinian  saddlery 
and  trappings,  was  waiting.  On  this  Sir  Rob- 
ert Napier  had  to  mount ; and,  again  accom- 
panied by  the  Abyssinian  Army,  rode  down  to  the 
Diab,  where  the  Abyssinians  halted. 

We  are  called  upon  this  week  to  chronicle  the 
end  of  this  war,  which  has  been  very  brief  but 
very  expensive.  It  was  begun,  as  doubtless  most 
of  our  readers  know,  for  the  release  of  a number 
of  British  and  other  foreign  officers,  merchants, 
and  artisans  forcibly  detained  by  King  Thko- 
dorus,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  for  other  State  reasons.  All  peaceful 
demands  haring  been  refused  the  Derby  admin- 
istration of  England  ordered  the  Indian  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Napier,  to  in- 
Kle  the  domains  of  Abyssinia,  and  release  the 

Ivjects  of  the  Queen  by  force. 

General  Napier  landed  in.  Abyssinia  in  De- 
cember, 1867,  and  immediately  began  his  ad- 
vance. King  Theodores  at  the  same  time 
turned  his  capitalfqfj  -Djef^TuTabo^ ^nd  retired 


to  the  mountain  fortress  of  Magdala.  Here  he 
was  pursued  by  General  Napier  and  his  army  of 
10,000  men. 

The  march  through  the  country  is  represented 
as  having  been  very  difficult.  Elephants  and 
camels  had  to  be  employed  instead  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  even  these  “ ships  of  the  desert”  suf- 
fered greatly.  The  mountain  passes  were  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  the  ascents  very  high. 
Many  of  the  animals  employed  were  lost  near 
Magdala,  in  crossing  a ravine,  which  is  described 
as  being  8 miles  wide,  with  a descent  of  3500 
feet,  and  an  ascent  of  4500  feet. 

It  was  immediately  after  crossing  this  difficult 
ravine  that  the  British  army  came  within  reach 
of  King  Theodores,  and  found  him  ready  to 
obstruct  its  march.  The  fortress  of  Magdala 
was  found  to  be  a very  formidable  one,  mounting 
28  large  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  about  15,000 
troops.  After  reconnoitring  it  on  April  7,  Gen- 
eral Napier  pronounced  it  almost  impregnable, 
but  continued  to  advance  until  immediately  in 
front  ot  the  position.  On  April  8 he  forwarded 
a letter  to  King  Theodores,  demanding  the  re- 
lease of  the  British  captives.  This  lie  refused  to 
do,  and  on  April  10  General  Napier  invested 
the  position.  These  movements  brought  on  a 
fight,  which  resulted  in  driving  King  Theodores 
from  his  outer  works  into  the  citadel  of  the  for- 
tress, where  he  prepared  to  defend  himself.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  days  he  released  the  English 
captives,  but  refused  to  surrender  in  person. 
This  General  Napier  demanded,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration of  a truce  granted  for  that  purpose  he 
ordered  an  assault  on  the  fortress.  It  was  car- 
ried after  a short  but  vigorous  assault,  in  which 
the  British  loss  was  snuill.  King  Theodores 
was  killed  inside  the  citadel,  defending  it  to  the 
last.  Two  of  his  sons  and  fourteen  thousand 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  The  fortress  was 
given  up  to  the  troops,  who  plundered  it.  Among 
the  “loot”  were  found  four  crowns  of  solid  gold, 
thousands  of  silver  plates,  and  large  quantities  of 
jewels. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle  General 
Napier  began  the  return  march  to  India,  declar- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  war  had  been  accom- 
plished. 


SILENT  LOVE. 

You  say  I love  not,  ’cause  I do  not  play 
Still  with  your  ringlets,  and  kiss  time  away; 

By  love’s  religion,  I must  here  confess  it, 

The  most  I love  when  I the  least  express  it! 

Small  gifts  And  tongues:  full  casks  are  ever  found 
To  give,  if  any,  yet  but  little  sound  : 

Deep  waters  noiseless  are;  and  this  we  know, 
That  chiding  streams  betray  small  depth  below; 

So  when  love  speechless  is,  it  doth  express 
A depth  in  love,  and  that  depth  bottomless. 

Now  since  my  love  is  tongueless,  know  me  such 
Who  speaks  but  little,  ’cause  I love  so  much. 


“NO  MOVING  IN  MAT.” 

Narcissus  Semple  was  not  more  vain  per- 
haps than  the  generality  of  his  sex,  which,  to 
prevent  any  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  his 
character  at  the  beginning  of  this  “moving  tale 
by  (East  River)  flood  and  (Long  Island)  field,” 
I may  as  w ell  say,  was  not  that  of  the  gentler  sort. 
He  had  his  faults,  however,  and  modesty  was  not 
of  them ; but  I,  who  am  a little  skeptical  in  re- 
gard to  the  virtues  of  man  in  general,  still  think 
he  had  no  more  vanity  than  the  rest  of  his  fel- 
low's, but  knew  less  how  to  conceal  it.  He  wras 
veiy  consequential  of  manner,  but  not,  perhaps, 
more  than  his  first-class  position  in  (not,  first- 
class)  society  warranted.  He  knew  the  advant- 
ages of  a well-turned  figure,  if  not  the  joys  of  a 
well-regulated  mind,  and  managed  to  array  the 
one  well  in  good  clothes  if  he  did  not  wrell  store 
the  other  with  great  ideas.  And  yet  I can  not 
say  that  lie  presumed  unjustifiably  on  his — well, 
on  what,  if  you  had  ever  seen  him,  you  must  can- 
didly admit  to  be — his  very  dangerous,  not  to  say 
killing,  appearance. 

If  there  was  any  virtue  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied Mr.  Semple,  it  was  that  of  charitableness. 
He  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  resist  a woman’s 
appeal  (or  challenge)  to  a flirtation ; therefore,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when,  after  several 
times  encountering  on  the  Fulton  ferry-boats  the 
fine  person  and  expressive  eye  of  Miss  Lucy  Pey- 
ton, to  him  incognita , she  actually  smiled  to  him 
(or  at  him),  he  succumbed  to  his  better  nature 
and  took  the  first  steps  tow'ard  a flirtation  by  fol- 
lowing the  lady  home  ?• 

But  for  some  time  this  was  all  that  he  could 
accomplish.  He  had  followed  at  a respectful 
distance,  but  the  young  lady  wras  very  timid,  and 
had  become  nerv  ous  at  seeing  him  following  her ; 
so  she  avoided  him  afterward,  and  he  was  for  a 
long  time  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  in- 
formation that  she  lived  on  the  Heights,  in  a 
neat  house,  on  the  door  of  which  was  the  name 
“Peyton.”  He  passed  by  the  house  frequently 
on  his  way  to  his  boarding-house  in  South  Brook- 
lyn, but  he  saw  no  sweet  face  at  the  window  and 
learned  no  more  of  the  lady.  But  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  told  his  friend  and  fellow-lodger, 
Laurence  Kirk,  a great  deal  more  than  this, 
and  boasted  of  smiles  unsmiled  and  favors  unex- 
tended. 

During  this  winter,  which  Mr.  Semple  spent 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  up  a flirtation, 
his  boarding-house  grew  too  familiar.  Boarding- 
houses have  a bad  habit  of  doing  this ; they  do  not 
always  improve  on  acquaintance.  The  nearer  you 
approach  your  landlady  the  smaller  she  becomes ; 
she  grows  less  obliging,  and  takes  a fancy  to 
treating  you  like  one  of  the  family,  and  starving 
you  on  stale  bread  and  tough  meats.  It  must 
be  ] >atent  to  all  ray  readers  who  have  ever  board- 
ed king  at  one  house  that  familiarity  with  board- 
ing-houses, as  with  individuals,  breeds  disgust. 
A somewhat  too  long  intimacy  of  three  months 
with  their  landlady  had  thus  disgusted  Messrs. 
Kirk  and  Semple  (not  to  mention  the  landlady), 


and  they  turned  with  desperation  to  the  columns 
of  the  Ehgle,  to  plunge  among  the  delusive  ad- 
vertisements headed  “Boarding,”  and  after  many 
searches  they  one  day  encountered  this  decidedly 
attractive  document : 

“ T)OARD.— A Lady  living  in  her  own  house  in  Wil- 

Jj  low  Street,  on  the  Heights,  will  take  two  youug 
men  to  board  and  lodge.  No  moving  in  May.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  P.,  box  14,  Eagle  office." 

“We  will  go  there,”  said  Kirk,  decisively,  as 
if  all  depended  on  his  saying  so. 

“Just  the  place!”  exclaimed  Semple.  “ That’s 
her  neighborhood.  ” 

“Whose?” 

“ Hers — my  charmer's.” 

“Which  one?” 

“ Oh  pshaw ! vou  know  who  I mean.  I never 
mention  names.” 

“And  all  these  conquests  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me  about  refer  to  only  one  person.” 

“No,  no,  no.  But  attend  to  this  now.  Will 
you  write  or  shall  I ? My  note-paper  is  marked 
with  my  monogram.  Perhaps  I had  better.  It 
looks  more  distingue*  and  responsible  than  plain 
note.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  write  by  all  means,  and  do  it  quick- 
ly. Let  us  get  out  of  this  place.  ” 

The  note  was  written,  sealed,  sent,  and  an- 
swered. Moreover  the  answer  was  favorable, 
and  an  interview  was  desired.  The  number  of 
the  house  was  given  and  the  name,  Mrs.  Peyton, 
No.  — . The  very  identical  house  where  his  vic- 
tim lived ! But  Narcissus  never  mentioned  that 
fact  to  his  room-mate. 

The  interview  was  had,  the  transfer  was  soon 
made,  and  the  young  gentlemen  found  them- 
selves ensconced  in  a neat  room  in  a pleasant 
house  with  the  widow  Peyton  and  her  daughter, 
Lucy,  the  lady  beforementioned  by  us,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  susceptible  Mr.  Semple.  If  she 
remembered  that  gentleman  at  all  Miss  Lucy 
kept  such  knowledge  to  herself,  and  met  the 
two  gentlemen  as  if  they  were  perfect  strangers. 
Mr.  Semple  kept  his  knowledge  of  the  lady  to 
himself,  and  prepared  himself  to  astonish  Kirk 
by  another  conquest.  Mr.  Kirk  made  himself 
generally  agreeable — at  first  paying  his  devoirs 
entirely  "to  the  old  lady ; while  Semple  absorbed 
the  time,  if  not  the  attention,  of  Miss  Lucy. 

Why  is  it  that  young  men  of  diametrically  op- 
posite characters  are  frequently  found  to  be  most 
intimate  and  constant  friends?  And  why  is  it, 
too,  that  mothers,  who  have  the  training  of  daugh- 
ters, bring  them  up  to  be  so  unlike  themselves  in 
every  respect  but  features?  Does  friendship, 
like  love,  delight  in  opposites?  Does  maternal 
love,  like  the  other  species,  delight  in  joining 
contrasts,  or  at  least  in  producing  them?  No 
matter  what  the  explanation  may  be,  such  is  the 
case  in  many  thousands  of  instances ; and  Lau- 
rence Kirk  and  Narcissus  Semple,  and  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton and  her  daughter  Lucy,  formed  a couple  of 
interesting  illustrations  of  this  curious  fact  and 
phase  in  human  nature.  I wonder  if  Kirk  had 
not  chosen  his  friend,  and  Mrs.  Peyton  had  not 
trained  her  daughter,  as  “foils" — the  contrasts 
to  their  own  characters.  Laurence  Kirk  was 
what  Mr.  Semple  was  not — a modest  man,  and 
a sensible  one.  He  was,  too,  a little  cynical, 
and  disposed  to  be  retiring  rather  than  forward 
or  sociable,  while  no  one  ever  accused  Mr.  Sem- 
ple of  any  such  faults.  He  had  no  great  opinion 
of  his  looks  or  attainments,  and  yet  he  was  not  a 
bad-looking  man,  and  had  a good  command  of 
language  and  a flow  of  ideas  when  he  chose  to 
express  the  one  by  the  use  of  the  other,  which 
was  not  often,  as  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
reading.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  spend  much  time  in  reading  that  he  was 
able  to  be  interesting  when  he  did  talk — a fact, 
by-the-way,  that  many  other  persons  than  Mr. 
Semple  do  not  seem  to  comprehend. 

There  was  a similar  contrast,  so  Mr.  Kirk  soon 
discovered,  between  Mrs.  Peyton  and  her  daugh- 
ter. The  old  lady  was  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
“ high-flier,”  while  her  daughter  was  provoking- 
ly  democratic.  The  elder  was  always  on  her 
dignity;  the  young  lady  was  sociable  to  a de- 
gree that  bordered  on  freedom  — so  Mr.  Kirk 
was  pained  to  conclude  after  he  had  been  there 
a few  days.  But  at  the  same  time  she  was  mod- 
est and  not  obtrusive,  and  decidedly  cheerful  and 
sensible.  I do  not  mean  that  the  old  lady  was 
not  sensible  and  cheerful  also;  but  she  had  a 
weakness  about  “her  family  name,”  and  was  a 
little  too  stiff  in  her  manner.  {She  dift'ered  from 
her  daughter  in  that  she  seldom  laughed  heartily, 
though  she  always  had  a smile  on  her  face ; but 
most  the  contrast  was  observable  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  manner  of  the  two  toward  their 
guests  or  rather  lodgers.  While  Kirk,  with  his 
quiet  ways,  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  old 
lady,  Mr.  Semple  made  himself  very  attentive 
to  Miss  Lucy ; and  after  they  had  been  in  the 
house  a few  weeks  the  result  of  this  disposition 
began  to  affect  every  body  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Semple  himself.  Kirk  was  disposed 
at  first  to  admire,  as  much  as  he  ever  admired, 
the  young  woman  whose  cheerful  disposition  dis- 
played itself  under  all  circumstances.  He  had 
on  one  occasion  come  upon  her  suddenly  while 
engaged  in  dusting  the  parlor  with  a handker- 
chief tied  around  her  head  to  save  her  hair,  and 
her  conduct  was  so  very  easy  and  graceful  under 
this  trying  circumstance  that  he  began  to  look 
upon  her  as  a sensible  as  well  as  sweet-tempered 
young  lady.  Miss  Lucy  was  at  first  apparently 
quite  as  charmed  by  the  grave  face  and  manner 
and  conversation  of  Mr.  Kirk,  and  in  her  free 
and  pleasant  way  she  evinced  much  pleasure  in 
his  society.  In  a very  few  weeks  the  acquaint- 
ance between  the  two  wanned  into  quite  a friend- 
ship; they  had  long  conversations — something 
as  unusual  for  the  sedate  Kirk  as  it  was  common 
with  the  lively-young  lady  ; they  even  read  Owen 
Meredith’s  “ Lucile”  together,  or  rathei  Kirk 
read  it  aloud  to  her;  they  went  to  hear  the 
Grande  Duchesse , and  afterward  hummed  its 
airs  over  as  does  every  body  who  has  once  heard 


that  fascinating  music — in  short,  Kirk  came  to 
be'  like  one  of  the  family.  Semple  meantime 
had  not  accomplished  his  proposed  conquest, 
and  shone  to  great  disadvantage  beside  his 
friend. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  only  that  a young  man 
shall  be  agreeable  to  the  woman  he  admires  to 
win  her  affection ; it  is  just  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  shall  be  agreeable  to  no  other  wo- 
man. Miss  Lucy  Peyton  fully  recognized  the 
amiability  and  gallantly — the  quiet,  unoppress- 
ive  gallantry  of  Mr.  Kirk;  but  alas!  for  her 
comfort  of  mind,  he  was  equally  polite,  and  gal- 
lant, and  amiable  to  other  ladies — at  least  to  one 
other  lady.  His  conversations  were  pleasant — de- 
lightful, in  fact ; but  they  were  addressed  as  much 

indeed  Miss  Peyton  thought  a little  more — to 
another  lady  than  to  herself;  and  as  for  those 
private,  confidential  confabs  in  remote  corners 
of  quiet  rooms  which  ladies  who  love  their  pro- 
spective husbands  most  delight  in,  he  never  even 
sought  them.  In  short,  Miss  Peyton  felt  ami 
saw,  and  fretted  to  feel  and  see,  that  she  had  a 
rival. 

Her  mother ! 

Exactly  so.  Kirk  was  just  as  polite,  just  as 
gallant  to  the  mother  as  to  the  daughter.  He 
never  began  to  read  in  the  evenings  until  both 
had  come  in  the  parlor,  and  when  he  interrupted 
himself  to  comment  on  the  more  striking  and 
beautiful  passages  of  his  author,  his  remaiks  and 
appeals  for  admiration  were  always  addressed  to 
the  mother.  The  invitations  to  the  Opera  and 
theatre  always  included  the  mother ; and  what 
was  worse,  Kirk  invariably  escorted  Mrs.  Pevti  n, 
while  Miss  Lucy  was  carelessly  turned  over  to 
the  care  of  “that  simpleton  Semple.” 

Grave  as  is  the  offense  of  being  too  polite  to 
other  ladies  than  the  one  who  loves  you,  it  is  as 
nothing  in  her  estimation  compared  to  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  indifference.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous for  you  to  be  gallant  to  another  lady  ; but 
trebly  so  not  to  be  jealous  of  the  gallantly  of  oili- 
er gentlemen  to  your  sweet-heart. 

Mrs.  Peyton  was  particularly  charmed  with 
Mr.  Kirk  and  with  this  arrangement.  She  had 
been  afraid  that  her  daughter  might  become  in- 
terested in  one  of  these  young  men  “of  whom 
and  of  whose  family  she  knew  nothing.”  The 
consideration  of  Mr.  Kirk  had  much  relieved  her 
mind,  and  not  that  she  loved  the  theatre  or  po- 
etry more,  but  because  she  had  high  notions  for 
her  daughter,  and  wished  her  not  to  be  left  too 
much  alone  with  the  young  men,  did  she  accom- 
pany them  to  amusements  and  listen  to  Kirk’s 
reading.  She  acknowledged  no  such  admiration, 
however,  to  her  daughter.  Mr.  Semple,  they  both 
agreed,  was  “of  little  consequence;”  and  there  is 
no  opinion  which  a woman  can  express  of  a 
young  man  so  crushing  as  this.  Women,  more 
than  men,  despise  negative  characters,  either  of 
their  own  or  the  opposite  sex ; and  to  be  set  down 
by  them  as  of  little  consequence  is  to  be  socially 
damned  forever.  But  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kirk 
they  differed,  though  the  opinion  of  the  mother 
only  found  public  expression.  The  daughter  was 
silent. 

“A  very  pleasant  gentleman, ’’said  the  mother; 
“but  a mere  warming-pan.  He  will  do  to  nurse 
a wife,  but  not  to.display  her.  He  would  be  fond 
but  not  proud  of  her.” 

Alas!  for  the  force  of  Mrs.  Peyton’s  argu- 
ments. In  rearing  her  daughter  she  had  pro: 
duced  her  antitheton.  Lucy  wanted  to  be  nursed, 
not  displayed;  petted,  not  feted;  and  she  had 
determined  when  she  did  wed  to  many  a man 
and  not  his  family,  as  Mrs.  Peyton  proposed.  The 
mother  “had  no  particular  objections  to  him. 
Oh  no;  he  is  undoubtedly  a gentleman,  and  his 
recommendations  are  the  highest ; a good  income 
too ; but  one  does  not  want  to  marry  a sedate  old 
clerk  who  would  be  forever  about  the  house,  and, 
what  is  worse,  keep  you  there.” 

“ Me  ?”  exclaimed  Lucy,  when  her  mother 
said  this.  “ Me  ? He  has  no  designs  upon  me, 
nor  I on  him.  He  is  pleasant  enough,  but  Mr. 
Semple  strikes  me  as  being  the  handsomest.” 

“But  neither  of  them  a catch,”  suggested  the 
mother. 

“Neither  of  them  has  thus  far  shown  a desire 
to  be  caught  by  any  body,  or  a design  to  entrap 
any  body.” 

“That’s  because  you,  my  darling,  have  wise- 
ly refrained  from  showing  any  partiality  for  ei- 
ther.” 

Alas ! for  the  suggestion.  The  arguments  of 
Mrs.  Peyton  were  bad  enough  ; her  last  remark 
proved  a suggestion  to  the  young  lady  which  cost 
the  mother  much  trouble,  and  produced  these 
incidents  which  follow. 

Was  Mr.  Kirk  indifferent  because  he  felt,  as 
she  did,  that  Semple  was  “of  no  conseqnence ?” 
She  would  test  that.  From  that  day  the  de- 
meanor of  the  young  lady  was  changed,  with  a 
most  surprising  effect  on  the  other  dramatis  per- 
sons of"this  drama. 

She  began  her  operations  at  once.  The  same 
evening  Mr.  Kirk  proposed  reading  “La  Mar- 
quise,” and  had  settled  himself  down  in  his  easy- 
chair  for  the  purpose  of  beginning,  when  Lucy, 
much  to  his  surprise,  excused  herself. 

“Excuse  me  this  evening,  Mr.  Kirk,”  che 
said.  “ Mr.  Semple  promised  to  give  me  anoth- 
er lesson  in  chess,  and  I am  so  anxious  to  learn. 
He  is  such  an  agreeable  tutor,  and  takes  such  in- 
terest in  my  progress.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  he  said;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Semple  lisped  his  willingness  to  be- 
gin at  once. 

“ Oh,  you  are  so  kind !”  she  said.  “The  board 
and  men  are  in  the  library.  We  will  go  there  so 
as  not  to  disturb  these  old  folks  in  their  reading,” 
with  a peculiar  emphasis  on  “old  folks,”  and  a 
little  laugh. 

And  before  the  mother  could  prevent  it,  or 
Mr.  Kirk  could  think  to  conceal  his  surprise,  she 
had  taken  Mr.  Semple’s  arm  and  was  gone. 

That  night  Mrs.  Pevton  suggested  to  her 
not  to  have  wounded 
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Mr.  Kirk’s  feelings  by  declining  to  hear  his  read- 
ings. 

“But  I did  not  care  to  listen ; chess,  which  I 
do  understand  a little,  and  Mr.  Semple,  who  is 
very  agreeable,  are  so  much  more  interesting 
titan  verses  I don’t  comprehend  at  all  when  read 
by  men  who  are  mere  nothings,  of  no  family,  and 
•who  would  keep  one  moping  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner forever.  Better  a gay  simpleton  like  Sem- 
ple, than  a ‘ sedate  old  clerk  like  Kirk.’  ” 

This  was  not  exactly  what  the  mother  had 
meant  when  she  had  used  the  expression  which 
her  daughter  had  quoted ; and  the  aptitude  of 
her  scholar  caused  her  much  vexation  of  spirit 
during  the  rest  of  the  flight.  That  same  night 
Semple  had  confided  to  his  room-mate  his  opin- 
ion that  the  campaign  had  now  fairly  opened, 
and  he  would  soon  see  the  conquest  completed ; 
whereupon  Kirk  had  turned  over  with  a “ bah!” 
and  slept,  or  pretended  to. 

A few  nights  after  this  was  an  Opera  night  at 
the  Academy,  and  at  breakfast  that  morning 
Kirk  suggested  that  he  would  get  places  for  the 
party ; whereupon  Miss  Lucy  looked  indifferent 
and  said  nothing,  which  silence  was  contrary  to 
her  usual  custom ; while  the  mother,  to  whom  the 
suggestion  had  been  directed,  answered  that  she 
believed  they  had  no  engagement  for  the  even- 
ing. When  the  meal  was  over  and  the  gentle- 
men had  retired,  Miss  Lucy  followed  Mr.  Sem- 
ple to  the  door  and  asked  him,  loud  enough  for 
Mr.  Kirk  to  hear,  if  he  would  not  speak  with  her 
for  a moment.  He  stopped  and  they  conversed 
for  a moment,  but  in  such  a low  tone  that  Kirk 
could  not  hear.  He  did  not  know  the  result  of 
that  conversation  until  evening,  when  he  suggest- 
ed that  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

“I  am  compelled  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me, 
Mr.  Kirk,”  said  Lucy. 

“Excuse  you,  Lucy!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton. 

“Yes.  I have  had  an  engagement  for  some 
time  past  to  go  to  Wallack’s  with  Mr.  Semple, 
and  we  have  decided  to  go  to-night.” 

And  go  they  did,  while  Mrs.  Peyton  and  Kirk 
went  to  the  Opera,  and  were  both  so  restless  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  it ; and  1 doubt  much  if  Lucy 
enjoyed  her  trip,  unless  the  knowledge  that  her 
tactics,' of  which  this  trip  was  a part,  was  having 
their  effect. 

And  these  tactics  she  pursued  for  some  time 
unrelentingly.  The  readings  were  broken  up  en- 
tirely. Kirk  and  Mrs.  Peyton  were  left  to  en- 
tertain each  other,  while  Lucy  and  Semple  played 
chess  or  flirted  in  the  library.  They  avoided  go- 
ing out  for  an  evening  amusement  with  the  mo- 
ther and  Mr.  Kirk  ; and,  to  judge  from  all  ap- 
pearances, the  flirtation  was  a desperate  one. 

And  the  effects  of  these  tactics  soon  became 
visible.  Kirk  became  more  sedate  than  usual, 
and  grew  gruff  to  his  friend.  He  kept  his  room 
more,  and  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  mother 
without  the  daughter  was  no  attraction  whatever 
to  him.  Semple  occasionally  boasted  of  his  con- 
quest, and  once  was  so  bold  as  to  say  to  Kirk 
that  the  young  lady  was  evidently  very  fond  of 
him,  when,  much  to  his  surprise,  Kirk  veiy  in- 
dignantly called  him  “ a vain  ass,”  and  told  him 
that  the  lady  was  merely  trifling  with  him.  This 
was  the  effect  on  Kirk:  he  gradually  came  to 
the  cynical  conclusion  that  the  young  woman, 
whom  he  had  admired  for  her  good  sense  and 
easy  manners,  was  as  much  of  a heartless  flirt  as 
the  rest  of  her  sex.  But,  singularly  enough,  it 
neve  occurred  to  him  that  she  liked  his  friend. 

But  most  this  new  and  unexpected  intimacy 
between  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Semple  alarmed 
Mrs.  Peyton.  She  soon  gave  Lucy  to  under- 
stand that  the  quiet  tete-a-tete  confabs  in  remote 
and  secluded  comers  of  the  room  with  Mr.  Sem- 
ple were  not,  to  say  the  least,  advisable.  “ Par- 
tic  rlarly  with  a young  man  of  no  family  position 
and  wealth.”  Lucy  had  only  smiled  at  this,  and 
promised  her  mother  she  would  be  as  complai- 
sant with  any  Prince  of  any  High  Degree,  D.D., 
A.S.S.,  or  L.S.D.,  whom  she  would  introduce, 
“ and  who,”  she  added,  “ is  as  handsome  as  Mr. 
Semple.”  But  the  evenings  out,  and  the  quiet 
confabs,  and  the  chess-playing,  and  the  flirtation 
generally,  went  on  until  Mrs.  Peyton  began  to 
think  that  there  really  was  something  in  it  after 
all,  and  worried  herself  nearly  to  death  thinking 
how  she  should  get  rid  of  these  young  men  whom 
she  had  taken  into  her  house  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  remain  if  they  were 
pleased,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  “ moving 
in  May.” 

Hints  were  thrown  away.  Hints  she  gave  of 
intentions  to  discontinue  keeping  lodgers ; hints 
of  a coming  brother  who  objected  to  having 
strangers  in  the  house ; hints  of  removal.  They 
were  all  lost  on  the  young  men,  one  of  whom  did 
not  hear,  and  the  other  of  whom  was  determined 
not  to  heed  them.  She  one  day  in  plain  English 
told  Mr.  Semple  that  she  would  be  compelled  to 
decline  taking  him  and  his  friend  to  board  after 
the  end  of  the  month.  But  Semple  had  been 
privately  instructed  by  Miss  Lucy,  and  answered 
the  old  lady  by  a reference  to  the  agreement, 
“No  moving  in  May.” 

At  last,  in  her  desperation,  she  appealed  to  Mr. 
Kirk,  and  asked  him  in  so  many  words  if  he 
would  not  oblige  her  by  giving  up  his  room  and 
inducing  his  friend  to  go  with  him  elsewhere. 
Kirk  was  very  much  surprised,  and  begged  to 
know  why  this  request.  Was  he  disagreeable  ? 
Was  his  friend  troublesome?  He  demanded  to 
know  the  reason  for  this  sudden  resolution  ; “ for 
you  know,  Madam,”  he  ndded,  “our  agreement 
was  for  permanent  board  and  ‘no  moving  in 
May.’” 

But  Mrs.  Peyton  was  not  disposed  to  give  any 
reason ; she  protested  that  they  were  agreeable, 
no  trouble,  and  all  that ; but  she  could  give  no 
reason.  At  length  Kirk  said  that  of  course  they 
would  remove,  but  most  unwillingly.  But  when 
it  came  to  removal  Mr.  Semple,  under  private 
instruction  of  Miss  Lucy,  refused  decidedly  to 
budge.  He  referred  fer  agree- 


ment— “No  moving  in  May” — and  explained  to 
Kirk  that  “he  had  no  idea  of  leaving  this  girl, 
who  was  so  fond  of  him.”  Kirk  stared  at  him 
in  amazement ; and  for  the  first  time  the  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him  that  perhaps  the  simpleton 
was  not  a boaster  after  all.  Certainly  Miss  Lucy 
had  been  very  much  with  him  lately. 

In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  he  was  sent  for 
by  Mrs.  Peyton,  and,  descending  to  the  parlor, 
was  met  by  that  lady  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
induce  his  friend  to  leave  the  house. 

“He  was  not  welcome,”  she  said,  her  indig- 
nation getting  somewhat  the  better  of  her  dis- 
cretion. 

“Then  we  will  certainly  go,  Madam,”  said 
Kirk.  “ I will  tell  him  so,  and  he  will  of  course 
not  refuse  to  go.  ” 

“ I do  not  wish  you  to  tell  him  so.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Kirk,”  she  said,  hesitatingly,  “I  might 
as  well  be  candid  with  you.  I have  seen,  and 
you  must  have  seen,  too,  with  pain  that,  of  late, 
my  daughter  has  become — become,  not  to  say 
fond,  but  certainly  rather  pleased  with  the  very 
marked  attentions  of  Mr.  Semple.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Kirk,  “you  think  so?” 

“I  am  sorry  to  8ay  I do.” 

‘ ‘ She  likes  him,  you  think  ? Really  loves  such 
a simpleton  as  Semple  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  that  you  can  call  it  love ; but 
he  is  not  the  man  I would  wish  for  my  daugh- 
ter. ” 

“Of  course  he  isn’t.  A contemptible,  vain 
ass,  to  come  into  a lady’s  family  and  make  him- 
self offensive  by  such  acts ! I did  not  think  him 
a scoundrel  as  well  as  a puppy !” 

“He  has  not  been  particularly  offensive,  and 
I do  not  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings ; but  I should 
not  like  to  have  Lucy  too  intimate  with  him,  for 
I could  not  willingly  recognize  him  as  a son.” 

“ He  marry  Miss  Peyton ! You  astonish  me, 
Madam ! I never  had  the  least  idea  of  such  a 
thing  happening!” 

“And  you  will  induce  him  to  leave?” 

“Of  course  I will!  I’ll  answer  for  it  that 
he  leaves  immediately.  The  fellow  is  certainly 
crazy ! I’ll  see  that  he  goes.  ” 

“Oh!  I shall  be  much  obliged,”  said  Mrs. 
Peyton,  “much  obliged  indeed.  We  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  see  you  both  as  friends ; but  my 
daughter  has  no  idea  of  manying — and — when 
can  I have  your  rooms,  Mr.  Kirk?” 

“ My  room ! You  want  me  to  go,  too  ?” 

“I  supposed — ” 

“ But,  Madam,  I hope  I have  not  been  offens- 
ive.” 

“Oh,  no,  no.” 

“I  have  endeavored  to  be  very  agreeable  both 
to  yourself  and  your  daughter.  1 — I had  no  in- 
tention of  going  myself.” 

“ But,  Mr.  Kirk — ” the  widow  began  to  urge, 
only  to  be  interrupted. 

“ I’ll  see  that  he  goes,  Mrs.  Peyton.  You  can 
depend  on  that ; but  as  for  myself,  1 think  I’d 
better  stay.  I am  sure  you  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  me — at  least,”  and  he  blushed  deeply, 
“not  on  those  grounds.” 

The  blush  deepened,  and  the  confusion  in- 
creased, and  at  last  Kirk,  in  desperation,  brought 
the  conversation  to  nn  end  by  rushing  oft’  to  his 
room  to  settle  with  Mr.  Semple.  What  the  na- 
ture of  the  settlement  was  I can  not  say ; but  the 
result  was  that  there  w as  no  immediate  move  on 
the  part  of  either. 

But  there  was  noticeable  a change  in  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Kirk.  He  no  longer  left  the  young 
lady  and  Mr.  Semple  to  their  quiet  chats  in  se- 
cluded corners  or  recessed  windows.  He  either 
joined  in  them,  or  continually  interrupted  them, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Semple,  and  greatly  to 
the  consolation  of  Mrs.  Peyton  and  the  delight 
of  her  daughter,  who  began  to  perceive  evidences 
of  the  jealousy  she  had  desired  to  arouse.  On 
an  evening  or  two  after  the  conversation  above 
narrated,  Semple  and  Miss  Lucy  had  an  engage- 
ment to  go  to  the  Opera.  The  former  was  dis- 
gusted, the  latter  much  pleased  inwardly,  to  find 
that  Mr.  Kirk  was  determined  to  go  with  them, 
and  that  he  insisted  on  sitting  beside  her  and 
being  very  attentive  the  whole  evening.  Another 
day  he  neglected  his  business  to  spend  an  after- 
noon at  home,  and  insisted  on  spending  it  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  ladies  were  at  work, 
making  himself  very  troublesome  by  cutting  all 
the  paper  and  dry-goods  scraps  which  he  could 
get  hold  of  into  infinitesimal  pieces,  which  stuck 
like  wax  to  the  carpet.  At  length  he  ventured 
to  ask  Miss  Lucy  to  go  out  with  him  for  an  even- 
ing; but  she  regretted  a previous  engagement 
with  Mr.  Semple.  “ But,”  she  added — the  first 
word  of  encouragement  she  had  given  him — 
“ you  can  come  with  us.”  And  he  did  go,  very 
much  to  Semple’s  disgust. 

And,  still  more  to  that  worthy’s  disgust,  Miss 
Lucy  and  Mr.  Kirk  subsequently  wrent  riding  of 
an  afternoon,  chilly  as  the  weather  was;  and 
one  night  she  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  Semple’s 
head  by  telling  him,  in  reply  to  his  invitation  to 
Mrs.  Hunt’s  ball,  that  she  had  previously  prom- 
ised to  go  with  Mr.  Kirk.  Matters  went  on  im- 
proving thus,  until  at  length,  and  all  of  a sudden, 
Kirk  regained  all  his  original  but  quiet  good-hu- 
mor, and  began  to  treat  Semple  as  complacently 
as  before.  But  he  did  not  relax  in  his  attentions 
to  Miss  Peyton,  and  it  was  observed  by  her  mo- 
ther, with  little  satisfaction,  however,  that  she 
now  appeared  to  be  pleased  with — not  to  say  fond 
of — Mr.  Kirk  rather  than  Mr.  Semple.  What 
the  nature  of  the  understanding  between  Miss 
Lucy  and  Mr.  Kirk  which  produced  this  result 
was,  I can’t  say;  but  certainly  the  result  ap- 
peared very  satisfactory  to  them  both,  and  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory  to  Semple  and  Mrs.  Pey- 
ton. 

It  was  not  “ out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire” 
this  jump  of  Miss  Lucy  from  Mr.  Semple  to  Mr. 
Kirk ; but  it  was  just  as  bad  in  Mrs.  Peyton’s 
mind,  and  she  fretted  as  much  over  the  prospect 
or  fear  of  Lucy  becoming  fond  of  Mr.  Kirk  as 
she  had  over  that  other.  She  continued  to  give 
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out  her  hints ; and  finding  none  of  them  taken 
by  the  intruders  she  suddenly  resolved,  and  as 
abruptly  announced  her  intention,  to  sell  her 
house  and  remove  to  the  country. 

“Sell  the  house,  mother!”  exclaimed  Lucy. 

‘ ‘ Indeed  ?”  said  Kirk,  more  quietly. 

“Yes,  sell  the  house  and  indeed,”  said  the 
lady,  sharply.  “I  propose  to  give  immediate 
possession,  and  I tell  you  now,  so  that  you  gen- 
tlemen can  hunt  other  lodgings.” 

And  advertise  the  house  the  lady  certainly  did. 
Whether  with  the  actual  intention  of  selling  or 
not  I can  not  say,  but  in  answer  to  her  advertise- 
ment she  received  one  such  very  favorable  offer 
that  she  accepted  as  suddenly  as  she  had  resolved 
to  sell. 

And  so  one  morning  she  announced  that  she 
had  sold  the  house,  that  she  was  to  give  posses- 
sion at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  was  April, 
and  that  she  was  “reluctantly  compelled  to  ask 
the  gentlemen  to  get  other  lodgings.  ” 

“ I shall  not  move,”  said  Kirk,  quietly  sipping 
his  coffee — the  announcement  had  been  made  at 
breakfast. 

“Indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Peyton. 

“You  know  our  agreement  was,  ‘No  moving 
in  May.’  ” 

“You  can  hardly  hope  to  hold  me  to  that 
agreement.” 

“ No,  hardly,”  said  Kirk;  “ but  you  see  I had 
come  to  like  the  house  so  well  that  I did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  leaving  it,  and  so  I bought  it.  ” 

“ You  bought  it!” 

“Yes.” 

‘ ‘ From  Mr.  Merryman,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I sold  it  yesterday  ?” 

“Not  from  Mr.  Merryman  but  through  him. 
The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Peyton,  that  some  time  ago 
Miss  Lucy  and  I concluded  that  this  was  an  ex- 
cellent establishment  to  keep  house  in,  and  I have 
bought  the  house  with  the  intention,  if  you  have 
no  very  serious  objections  to  me — I have  no  fam- 
ily so  you  can’t  object  to  my  relations — of  marry- 
ing your  daughter  and  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment here.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  I hope,  to  tell  how  much 
the  lady  and  Mr.  Semple  were  surprised ; how  she 
was  mollified,  and  his  wounded  feelings  were 
soothed ; and  how  that,  finally,  there  was  at  that 
house  ‘ ‘ no  moving  in  May.  ” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


siding  in  Leicester  sent  the  following  valentine  to  a 
young  lady  in  Loudon : 

Delicate  Ears  And  Radiant  Eyes 
Scatter  Their  Wilee  In  Leicester ; •’ 

Leicester  Yoar  Offer  Under-Buys, 

Each  Maiden  Is  Not  Esther. 


In  the  course  of  a few  days  he  received  this  answer  : 

Declare,  Edwin ! Can  Love  Impart 
Never  Entrnncement  Dearer, 

Will  Interest  Thy  Hand— Thy  Heart— 

And  Never  Kies  Sincerer! 


It  will  be  seen,  on  examination,  that  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  first  of  these  rather  complicated  verses  form 
the  words,  “ Dearest,  will  you  be  mine  ?’’  and  those  of 
the  second,  “Declined  with  thanks." 


How  the  railroads  in  this  country  were  created  and 
propelled— Vander-bilt  and  Daniel  Drew. 


Tue  Wine  Duty— Passing  the  bottle. 


“My  dear,  what  shall  we  get  for  dinner  to-day?" 
“ One  of  your  smiles,"  replied  the  husband  : “I  can 
dine  on  that  any  day."  “But  I can’t,"  said  the  wife. 
“Then  take  this,"  said  he,  giving  her  a kiss,  and  de- 
parting for  his  office.  He  returned  to  dinner.  “ This 
Is  excellent,"  said  he;  “what  did  you  pay  for  it?” 
“ What  yon  gave  me  this  morning,"  said  she.  “ The 
deuce  you  did !"  said  he ; “ then  you  shall  have  mark- 
et-money the  rest  of  the  time.” 


“A  Deed  of  Settlement” — Murder. 


Agrioulttteal.— It  is  exceedingly  bad  husbandry  to 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  your  wife,  to  rake  up  ’old 
quarrels,  to  hoe  a grudge,  and  to  sow  discord. 


POPPING  CORN. 
And  there  they  sat  a-popping  corn, 
John  Stiles  and  Susan  Cotter; 
John  Stiles  was  stout  as  any  ox, 
And  Susan  fat  as  butter. 


And  there  they  sat  and  shelled  the  corn, 
And  raked  and  stirred  the  fire, 

And  talked  of  different  kinds  of  ears, 
And  hitched  their  chairs  up  nigher. 


Then  Susan  she  the  popper  shook, 
Then  John  he  shook  the  popper 
Till  both  their  faces  grew  as  red 
As  sauce-pans  made  of  copper. 


And  then  they  shelled,  and  popped,  and  ate, 
All  kinds  of  fun  a-poking. 

And  he  haw-hawed  at  her  remarks, 

And  she  laughed  at  his  joking. 

And  still  they  popped,  and  still  they  ate 
(John’s  mouth  was  like  a hopper), 

And  stirred  the  fire,  and  sprinkled  salt, 

And  shook  and  shook  the  popper. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  the  clock  struck  ten, 
And  still  the  com  kept  popping; 

It  struck  eleven,  and  then  struck  twelve, 
And  still  no  signs  of  stopping. 

And  John  he  ate,  and  Sue  she  thought— 
The  com  did  pop  and  patter, 

Till  John  cried  out.  “The  corn’s  n-flre  ! 

Why,  Susan,  what’s  the  matter  ?" 


Said  she,  “ John  Stiles,  it’s  one  o’clock ; 

You’ll  die  of  indigestion  ; 

I’m  sick  of  all  this  popping  corn— 

Why  don’t  you  pop  the  question  ?” 


A Portland  school-house  caught  fire  the  other  day, 
and  as  the  boys  watched  it,  one  In  another  school 
said,  enthusiastically  and  honestly,  to  his  companion, 
“Oh,  Johnny!  don’t  you  wish  it  was  our  school- 
house?” 


Tight  Pants— Asthmatical  breathings. 


An  old  gent  of  the  "original  Teutonic  persuasion" 
entered  into  business  conversation  with  an  artist  in 
marble.  Says  he,  “Mister,  I vants  a doom  stone  for 
my  wife  vots  det,  and  I vants  you  make  him  mit  little 
angels  on.”  “ All  right,”  replies  the  accommodating 
artist,  and  the  price  was  arranged.  “ Veil,  now,”  said 
he,  “what  yon  charge  for  one  doom  stone  for  ine,  as 
I dies  soon,  too,  and  may  as  well  gits  him  now?" 
The  price  was  fixed,  and  the  old  man,  turning  to  go, 
said,  “ Dat’s  all  right ; I gives  you  dat,  but  mind,  Mis- 
ter, 1 vants  my  little  angels  mit  trowsers  on." 


When  does  a non-ritualist  lose  his  temper  ?— When 
he  gets  incensed ! 


ON  GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

Some  go  to  church  just  for  a walk; 
Some  go  there  to  laugh  and  talk; 
Some  go  there  for  speculation ; 

Some  go  there  for  observation ; 

Some  go  there  to  meet  a lover; 

Some  the  impulse  oft  discover; 

Some  go  there  to  meet  a friend ; 
Some  go  there  the  time  to  spend; 
Some  go  to  learn  the  parson’s  name; 
Some  go  there  to  wound  his  fame ; 
Many  go  there  to  doze  and  nod ; 

But  few  go  there  to  worship  God! 


A soldier,  being  on  picket  reserve,  went  to  a farm- 
house, as  he  said,  to  borrow  a frying-pan,  hut  for 
what  none  could  imagine,  as  there  was  nothing  to  fry. 
However,  he  went  to  the  house,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  by  a lady,  who  asked  what 
he  wished. 

“ Madam,  could  you  lend  me  a frying-pan  ? I lie- 
long  to  the  picket  down  here.” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  and  forthwith  came  the  pan.  He  took 
it,  looked  in  it,  turned  It  over,  and  looked  at  the  b t- 
tom,  and  then  turned  it  over  again,  and  looked  into 
it  very  hard,  as  if  not  certain  it  was  clean.  “Weil, 
Sir,"  said  the  lady,  “ can  I do  any  thing  more  for  yon . " 

“ Could— coula — could  you  lend  me  a piece  of  meat 
to  fry  in  it,  ma’am?"  and  he  laughed  in  spite  of  him- 
self. He  got  it. 


“ Yon  ought  to  acquire  the  facility  of  being  at  home 
in  the  best  society,"  said  a fashionable  aunt  to  an  hon- 
est nephew.  “ I manage  that  easy  enough,”  respond- 
ed the  nephew,  “ by  staying  at  home  with  my  wife  and 
children."  * 


The  following  inscription,  which  was  copied  from  a 
tombstone  in  a church-yard  at  Liverpool,  may  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  collectors  of  curious  monumental 
epitaphs : 

Oh,  cruel  death ! bow  cotild  you  be  so  unbind 
As  to  take  him  before  and  lave  me  behind  t 
Why  didn’t  you  take  both  of  us,  if  either, 

Which  would  have  been  better  for  the  survivor! 


CURIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  MR.  DICKENS  AT  DELMONICO’S,  April  18,  1868. 


He  listens  to  a Discodrse  from  his  own  Mr.  Pickwick,  or  from  Somebody  very  much 

LIKE  HIM.  ■ ■ I «- 

Original  from 
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CONVEYING  SILVER  FROM  THE  REAL  DEL  MONTE  MINES  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


r.6  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico  in  the 
Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  are  9000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  mines  have  been  known 
since  1749,  but  have  been  vigorously  worked 
only  since  1826.  At  that  period  an  English 
Company  obtained  possession  of  them,  but  after 


working  them  for  22  years,  they  produced  about 
$5, 000, 000  less  than  the  expense  incurred.  A 
Mexican  Company  then  purchased  them,  and 
soon  after  struck  a vein  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
haustless, and  which  is  known  as  the  “Great 
Rosario  Vein.” 


THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  abroad 
in  w hich  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  more 
deeply  interested  at  this  time  than  in  the  remote 
East,  and  particularly  in  Japan.  The  connec- 


MEXICAN  TREASURE-GUARD. 

The  illustration  above  shows  the  march  of 
a guard  of  Mexican  soldier’s  conveying  treasure 
from  the  Real  dpi  Monte  mines  to  the  capital  of 
the  Republic.  These  mines  are  situated  about 


GUARD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION  DEFENDING  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AND  FOREIGN  RESIDENTS  AT  KOBE,  JAPAN.— [Sketched  by  Fred.  G.  S.  Melbye.} 
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important  character.  They  have  been  treated 
of  largely  in  this  paper.  Here  we  propose  sim- 
ply to  give,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  and  il- 
lustrations hitherto  published,  later  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  revolution  now  going  on  in  Japan, 
and  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  of  Osaca 
and  Hiogo  to  foreign  trade. 

Our  former  dates  gave  an  account  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Tycoon  and  his  flight  to  Osaca. 
From  here  he  moved  with  his  army  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kioto,  and  on  January  26  he  met  a force 
of  the  rebels  under  Fusima  near  that  city.  A 
battle  or  rather  grand  skirmish  ensued,  continu- 
ing several  days,  and  resulting,  after  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  hundred  killed  on  either  side,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Tycoon.  He  fled  to  Osaca ; and 
on  January  31,  at  daylight,  continued  his  flight, 
in  his  man-of-war,  the  Kai-o-mar,  to  Yeddo. 

On  the  approach  of  the  rebels  the  Foreign  Rep- 
rescntatives  and  residents  left  Osaca  and  repaired 
to  the  men-of-war  stationed  in  the  harbor  near  the 
mouth  of  Dry'  River,  on  which  Osaca  is  situated, 
and  which  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  city. 
At  this  point  there  has  long  been  a foreign  set- 
tlement known  as  Kobe.  The  American,  Prus- 
sian, and  Italian  Ministers  Avere  removed  by  the 
United  States  s teamer  Iroquois  to  Kobe ; and  here, 
with  the  British  Minister,  they  took  possession 
of  the  Custom-house,  which  is  three  or  four  miles 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  upon  which 
they  displayed  their  flags. 

Osaca  was  given  up  to  the  mob ; and  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 the  deserted  palace  or  castle  of  the  Ty- 
coon was  burned.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  in  Japan. 

On  the  4th  of  February  one  of  the  retainers 
of  a rebel  Prince,  Mats-  daira-Bizen-no-Kami, 
with  about  200  or  300  armed  men,  marched 
through  the  main  streets  of  Kobe,  insulting  and 
finally  attacking  the  foreign  residents.  On  ap- 
proaching the  Custom-house  they  fired  upon  it, 
wounding  two  French  marines  and  one  Ameri- 
can. General  Van  Valkenburgh,  the  American 
Minister,  promptly  ordered  his  guard  to  advance 
to  the  defense  of  the  residents  and  the  Custom- 
house, and  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  guard,  un- 
der command  of  Lieutenant  William  H.  Emory, 
at  once  engaged  the  Japanese ; and  being  immedi- 
ately supported  by  the  marines  of  the  Oneida  and 
Iroquois  under  command  of  Commander  John- 


mountains.  The  illustration  on  page  300,  by 
our  artist,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  S.  Melbye,  rep- 
resents the  United  States  sailors  and  marines 
moving  to  the  attack. 

A further  nttack  on  the  settlement  was  feared, 
and  earth-works  were  thrown  up  and  batteries 
put  in  position ; the  main  streets  Avere  barricaded 
and  pickets  posted  in  A-arious  directions.  A few 
skirmishes  ensued,  in  Avhich  one  of  the  marines 
of  the  Oneida  and  a sailor  of  the  Iroquois  Avere 
Avounded ; but  no  one  was  killed,  nor  Avas  further 
damage  done. 

On  February  4 a special  Envoy  Extraordinary 
from  the  Mikado  arrived  at  Hiogo,  Avith  the  de- 
sign of  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  For- 
eign Representatives.  After  repeated  interviews 
it  was  definitely  arranged  that  the  privileges  grant- 
ed by  the  Tycoon  to  foreigners  should  be  continued 
by  the  Mikado ; and  the  Tycoon  having  mean- 
time abdicated  (thus  bringing  the  Tycoonage, 
which  has  existed  for  300  years,  to  an  end),  the 
Foreign  Representatives  recognized  the  new  dy- 
nasty. General  Van  Valkenburgh  then  form- 
ally demanded  that  the  Japanese  Government 
should  apologize  for  the  insult  to  the  United 
States  flag,  and  the  punishment  of  the  officer 
Avho  commanded  the  party  attacking  the  Custom- 
house. When  our  artist  closed  his  communica- 
tion preparations  were  going  on  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  officer. 


VIEW  OF  HUMAITA. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Curapaity  and  the  probable 
end  of  the  Avar  in  Paraguay* by  the  capture  of 
Ascencion,  its  capital,  directs  public  interest  in 
that  direction.  The  Avar  has  now  been  progress- 
ing for  about  three  years.  It  was  originally  be- 
gun by  Brazil  and  the  republics  which  border  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plate  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  Avhich  form  the 
Plate.  Several  provinces  of  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  can  only  be  reached  by 
these  riA'ers ; and  Avhen  Lopez,  the  Dictator  of 
Paraguay,  closed  them  to  Brazilian  and  Argen- 
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and  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  republics  de-  1 
termined,  as  did  the  people  of  the  North,  that 
the  rivers  should  be  opened.  This  was  the  cause  | 
of  the  war.  The  operations  have  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  siege  of  Hnmaita  and 
Curapaity,  which  are  on  the  Paraguay  River,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Parana.  Our  engraving 
shows  the  long  line  of  works  which  form  the  two 
forts,  and  which  were  lately  captured.  The  de- 
tails of  the  closing  operations  of  the  two  and  a 
half  years’  siege  have  not  come  to  hand.  \\  hen 
they  do,  the  reader  will  find  our  illustration  of 
great  assistance  to  him  in  comprehending  the  de- 
scriptions. Fig.  1 in  the  engraving  shows  the 
locality  of  the  bridge  above  Humaita  held  by  the 
Paraguayans ; Fig.  2,  the  city  of  Humaita ; Fig. 

3 is  the  town  of  Curapaity;  Fig.  4,  the  town  of 
Chaco;  Fig.  5,  the  Fort  of  Curapaity;  Fig.  G, 
the  camp  of  the  Allies  from  which  the  balloon  as- 
cension was  made ; and  Fig.  7,  the  location  of 
the  Allied  gun-boats. 


CIVIL  MARRIAGES  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Austria,  according  to  the  pithy  saying  of  her 
own  Radical  politicians,  is  like  an  old  coat — no- 
thing improves  her  so  much  as  a good  beating. 
In  time  of  peace,  with  a full  exchequer,  the  Em- 
peror ruled  with  a high  hand,  regardless  of  the 
liberties  of  Austrians  and  laughing  at  the  boast- 
ed Constitution  of  Hungary.  But  when  trouble 
came,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  at 
Solferino  in  1859,  then  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  changed.  The  peace  of  Villafranca 
was  followed  by  the  blessings  of  a Constitutional 
Government  for  the  Austrians,  and  by  an  earnest 
effort  for  the  pacification  of  Hungary. 

The  result  of  the  defeat  at  Sadowa,  in  18G6,  has 
been  even  more  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  pop- 
ular government  in  the  Empire.  The  movement 
begun  eight  years  ago  has  been  accelerated  and 
carried  far  on  toward  its  triumph.  The  victory 
gained  over  Austria  by  the  Prussians  in  1866 
was  in  itself  far  more  significant  than  that  won 
by  the  French  in  1859.  It  was  the  victory  of  a 
Protestant  Power ; and  to  that  extent  it  was  also 
the  triumph  of  Protestantism  itself,  and  threw 
Roman  Catholicism  in  Europe  upon  the  defens- 
ive. It  was  the  victory  of  a nation  recognized 
as  foremost  upon  the  Continent  in  the  progress 
of  education.  And  thus  the  lesson  taught  to 
Austria  by  her  defeat  disclosed  the  weakness  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  both  as  an  organ  of  political 
growth  and  as  the  regulator  of  public  instruction. 

The  fruits  of  this  lesson  are  seen  in  the  install- 
ation of  popular  ministers,  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  recent  legislation  of  the  Reichs- 
rath.  Not  only  have  the  various  religions  sects 
in  the  Empire  been  placed  upon  a political  equal- 
ity, but  the  institutions  of  education  have  been  to 
a large  extent  released  from  clerical  domination. 

In  harmony  with  this  liberal  policy  is  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Marriages  Act  by  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Reichsrath.  Hitherto  marriage  has 
been  considered  a sacrament  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church — it  has  now  become  legal  without 
clerical  sanction.  Here,  then,  is  a fresh  blow 
aimed  at  the  Romish  Church,  and  against  which 
the  clerical  party  remonstrates  in  vain. 

But  if  the  Romish  Church  protests  the  people 
rejoice.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  en- 
thusiasm which  followed  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  streets  of  the  Austrian  capital : 

“At  five  the  result  of  the  debate  was  made  known 
In  Vienna;  at  seven  the  town  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated, save  where  the  Jewish  colleges,  monasteries,  and 
the  Cardinal’s  palace  in  the  Rothenthurmstrasse  left 
dark  blots  on  the  otherwise  unbroken  lines  of  light. 
In  another  hour  the  suburbs  had  followed  the  city’s 
example,  Leopoldstadt  and  Wieden  especially  distin- 
guishing themselves ; and  the  whole  population  of  the 
Kniserstadt— bar  the  priests,  who  kept  close  enough- 
turned  out  into  the  streets  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
the  ‘ Honest  Government.’  Later  in  the  evening— from 
nine  to  ten— bodies  of  citizens,  several  thousands 
strong,  marched,  cheering  and  singiug  the  National 
Hymn,  from  one  Minister’s  residence  to  another,  giv- 
ing each  member  of  the  Cabinet  an  ovation,  and  ob- 
taining a few  words  from  Giskba,  Aueesi-eeg,  and 
IIeebar,  in  answer  to  their  thundering  ‘ Vivats.'  Not 
the  slightest  demonstration  was  made  opposite  the 
Cardinal’s  palace,  nor  was  a single  member  of  the 
priesthood  insulted  or  molested.  When  the  proces- 
sion got  to  the  Josefsplatz,  where  the  statue  of  the 
great  patriot  and  Sovereign  stands,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Burg,  the  Viennese  citizens  surrounded  the  im- 
age of  their  beloved  monarch,  and  greeted  it  with  nine 
as  hearty  and  ringing  cheers  as  ever  were  heard  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  empire.  At  eleven,  without  dis- 
order of  any  kind,  the  population  of  Vienna  returned 
home,  and  the  memorable  21st  of  March  came  to  a 
worthy  and  glorious  end." 

The  new  policy  of  the  Austrian  Government  is 
well  expressed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: “Society  may  be  Catholic,  but  the  State 
can  not  be  Catholic  if  it  wishes  to  be  just  to  all 
its  citizens." 


THE  DANCING  MANIA. 

Most  people  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  seen 
some  poor  creature  atfected  with  , those  curious 
and  painful  convulsive  movements  which  are 
commonly  called  Saint  Jfitus’s  Dance.  That,  at 
least,  is  the  popular  name  for  the  terrible  affec- 
tion, of  which  even  now  we  have  some  instances 
among  us ; but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Dance  of  Saint  John  or  Saint  Vitus,  a mania 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  they  have  some 
points  of  resemblance.  There  was  the  dancing 
mania  in  Germany  called  Saint  John’s  Dance,  in 
Italy  called  tarantism  (from  the  supposed  bite  of 
a spider);  and  we  have  also  records  of  it  in 
Abyssinia,  where  it  has  been  named  the  tigretier, 
from  the  name  of  the  country,  Tigre,  in  which  it 
most  commonly  occurs. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  large  numbers  of  men  and  w’omen  in 
Gennany,  both  in  places  of  worship  and  in  the 
streets,  behaved  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  dev- 
ils. They  danced  in  circles  for  hours  together, 
leaped  high  into  the  air  with  wild  gestures  and 
me,  they 
►Strange 


to  say,  in  a few  months  this  terrible  disease  spread 
rapidly  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  of  Belgium  the  demoniacal  dancers 
appeared.  Every  thing  was  done  which  the  wis- 
dom of  the  age  could  suggest  to  put  a stop  to 
them,  but  in  vain.  The  priests  tried  exorcisms, 
and  there  was  even  a law  made  that  only  square- 
toed  shoes  should  be  worn  throughout  the  coun- 
try-, because  the  pointed  toes,  which  were  then 
popular,  were  objects  of  dislike  to  the  fanatical 
dancers.  Certain  colors,  too,  they  hated  and 
shunned,  and  the  sight  of  any  thing  red  was 
enough  to  throw  them  into  renewed  convulsions. 
The  number  of  people  who  were  possessed  in  va- 
rious places  was  enormous.  Five  hundred  were 
affected  in  Cologne,  and  the  streets  of  Metz  were 
said  at  one  time  to  have  been  filled  with  eleven 
hundred  of  them. 

Many  stories  of  dancing  plagues  were  current 
in  medieval  times,  even  before  the  Saint  John’s 
Dance  broke  out  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  A mad 
rage  for  dancing  had  at  various  periods  been  man- 
ifested by  large  bodies  of  men,  and  even  children 
had  caught  the  contagion  in  their  youth,  and 
been  afflicted  with  an  incurable  tremor  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  These  dancing  plagues  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  wild  orgies  with  which 
the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  was  celebrated 
in  medieval  times : and  the  religious  and  medical 
authorities  of  that  day  were  wholly  unable  to  cope 
with  them. 

Music  of  a rude  kind  always  accompanied 
troops  of  Saint  John’s  Dancers,  and  served  by 
turns  to  excite  and  soothe  them.  They  did  of 
course  an  immense  amount  of  mischief  in  every 
town  they  visited,  and  had  they  not  found  in 
Saint  Vitus  a patron  saint,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  supposed  themselves  to  be,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  them.  Moreover,  people 
believed  them  to  be  innocent  victims  to  Beelze- 
bub, and  to  be  possessed  with  devils,  like  the 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  These  fanatics 
were  luckier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries, 
where  those  possessed,  and  the  people  charged 
with  being  the  authors  of  the  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, were  often  persecuted  with  all  the  cruelty 
which  could  be  devised,  by  men  who  believed 
that  in  such  persecution  they  were  fulfilling  a re- 
ligious duty.  A case  occurred  in  Scotland,  where 
the  supposed  authors  of  the  demoniacal  fits  of 
leaping  and  dancing  in  a girl  named  Christian 
Shaw  were  punished  with  death.  Three  men 
and  four  women  were  tried  and  burnt  at  Paisley, 
in  June,  1697,  the  jury  ascribing  the  girl’s  hys- 
terical condition  to  witchcraft. 

As  a natural  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
dancing  mania,  the  hysterical  affections  of  wo- 
men were  merged  into  it.  Women,  as  is  well 
known,  are  much  more  susceptible  of  nervous 
impressions  and  disorders  than  men.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  they  live  confined  and 
solitary  lives ; and  some  amusing  instances  are 
on  record  of  how  the  nuns  in  a convent  may  be 
affected  by  sympathy. 

A case  occurred  in  France,  where  in  a large 
conventual  establishment  one  of  the  nuns  sud- 
denly took  it  into  her  head  to  mew  like  a cat. 
Soon  afterward,  other  nuns  began  to  mew  also. 
When  this  had  gone  on  for  a short  time  others 
followed  the  example ; and,  in  the  end,  the 
whole  of  the  nuns  in  the  convent  would  mew  for 
hours  together,  at  a stated  time  in  the  day.  This 
sort  of  concert  so  alarmed  and  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood,  that  the  police  placed  a 
guard  of  soldiers  at  the  convent  doors ; and  the 
nuns  were  told  that  unless  they  stopped  their  in- 
sane amusement  the  soldiers  would  enter  and 
whip  them.  The  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 

A still  more  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  of 
sympathy  is  the  convent  epidemic  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A nun  in  a convent  in  Germany  began 
to  bite  her  companions.  Then  all  the  nuns  in 
the  same  house  commenced  biting  each  other. 
And  this  was  not  all ; for  when  the  news  of  this 
biting  mania  spread,  it  went  from  convent  to 
convent  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  even  the 
nuns  in  Rome  took  to  the  same  infatuated  prac- 
tice. 

A dancing  mania  exists  at  this  time  in  Abys- 
sinia, resembling  in  many  ways  that  just  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  tigretier,  so  called,  as  we 
have  said,  from  its  being  specially  developed  in 
the  Tigre  country.  It  commences  with  fever 
and  lingering  sickness,  which  makes  the  patient 
very  thin  and  debilitated,  and  causes  him  to  stut- 
ter in  a curious  way,  that  no  one  but  a person 
afflicted  with  the  same  disease  can  understand. 
When  the  relatives  of  a patient  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  really  has  the  tigretier  they 
club  their  money  together  to  pay  for  the  cure, 
which  is  generally  an  expensive  process.  There 
is  a cheap  way,  however,  which  is  first  tried — a 
sort  of  exorcism,  and  a tremendous  drenching 
with  cold  water.  This  may  be  effectual,  but  it 
has  also  the  disadvantage  of  very  often  hasten- 
ing the  patient’s  death. 

The  more  approved  method  is  a ceremony  of 
a curious  kind,  very  much  like  that  adopted  in 
the  medieval  cases  of  tarantism.  A number  of 
musicians  are  lured,  and  the  frieuds  and  relatives 
of  the  unhappy  patient  assemble  with  them  in  a 
circle,  well  supplied  with  bowls  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  music  then  strikes  up,  and  the  pa- 
tient, at  first  only  slightly  affected  by  it,  in  a 
short  time  commences  a violent  dance.  Women, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  other  nervous  dis- 
orders, are  more  often  attacked  bv  the  tigretier 
than  men;  and  when  a woman  has  it,  she  is 
loaded  with  all  the  bangles,  amulets,  and  other 
rude  specimens  of  jewelry  that  her  friends  can 
supply.  During  the  dance,  which  often  goes  on 
for  several  days,  and  when  her  gestures  and  con- 
tortions reach  a climax,  she  throws  them  off’, 
and  they  tire  restored  one  by  one  to  their  owners. 
At  the  sunset  of  the  day  on  which  the  treatment 
ends,  if  it  ends  successfully,  she  will  all  at  ouce 
start  off  running  at  a great  pace  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  yards,  and  then  suddenly  drop  down 
prostrate.  A man  comes  up  to  her  and  fires  a 


contortt  jus,  ana,  alter  raving  lor  soi*e  t 
fell  to  the  ground  cjgjjjjlet^  exhau^ed. 


musket  over  her  head,  strikes  her  on  the  back 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  calls  her  by  her 
Christian  name.  If  she  cun  answer  to  it  she  is 
considered  cured ; for  those  who  have  the  tigre- 
tier, says  an  eye-witness,  are  always  unable  to 
answer  to  their  Christian  names. 


Mbs.  Paige’s  New  System  for  Instrumental  and  Vo- 
cal Music  is  attracting  general  attention  from  its  sim- 
plicity. Parties  interested  should  send  for  her  circu- 
lar. See  advertisement  in  last  week’s  paper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

■ only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Broom  Discolora- 
tion* ou  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  SW~  Sold  every  where. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready: 

A TBEATISE  on  METE0B0L0GY, 

By  ELIAS  LOOMIS,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
Yale  College,  and  Author  of  a “ Course 
of  Mathematics,”  &c. 

8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  00. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  $2  00. 

S.  T.1860.  X. 

“The  perfumed  light 

Steals  through  the  mist  of  alabaster  lamps 
And  every  air  Is  heavy  with  the  breath 
Of  orange  flowers,  that  bloom 
I’  the  midst  of  roses." 

Such  was  the  flowery  land,  tilled  with  healing  airs 
and  life-preserving  products,  where  Dr.  Drake  discov- 
ered the  chief  ingredients  of  his.wonderful  tonic  med- 
icine— 

PLANTATION  BITTERS 

—the  enchanted  tropical  island  of  St.  Croix.  The 
PLANTATION  BITTERS,  combining  all  the  medici- 
nal and  tonic  virtues  of  the  healing  and  life-sustain- 
ing products  of  that  favored  clime,  are,  without  doubt, 
the  World's  Great  Remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  Low  Spir- 
its, and  all  other  Stomachic  Difficulties. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER.— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 
DR.  J.W.  POLAND'S 
WHITE  FINE  COMPOUND 


is  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  in  part,  it 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  cures  Sore  Threat,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Urine,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other  complaints. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
O.  BURNHAM  and  VAN  SCHAACK,  111.— General 
Agents  for  the  West. 


A NEW  NOVEL . 


IIARl’ER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready : 


A thoroughly  interesting  Story. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready : 

Jeanie’s  Quiet  Life. 

A NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “St.  01ave’s,”&c. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  is  written  in  a very  graceflil  manner,  oc- 
casionally eloquent  and  pathetic.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures of  country  life  are  very  pretty,  and  some  of  the 
love  scenes  have  a great  deal  of  poetry  in  them.  The 
book  has  a vitality  which  distinguishes  the  productions 
of  but  few  of  our  contemporary  novelists.  The  author 
has  shown  a real  creative  power,  and  has  given  us 
some  perfectly  new  and  original  characters.— Saturday 
Review. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a charm- 
ing story,  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  Every  page  con- 
tains some  pure  and  noble  thought.— Observer. 

A thoroughly  interesting  story.  The  book  is  one  to 
be  read,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  admired.— Star. 

The  same  elegance  of  style,  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion, and  pleasantness  of  detail  which  pervade  all  the 
writings  of  this  author,  will  he  found  in  rich  abund- 
ance in  this  tale  of  domestic  interest,  in  which  noble 
feeling,  high  principle,  and  strong  character  are  forci- 
bly portrayed. — Messenger. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 

A BIG  FARM 

I have  spent  enough  money  to  buy  a mile  square  ot 
the  best  land  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  purchasing  remedies  for  curing  my 
rheumatic  ailments.  I have  been  a great  sufferer.  I 
have  had  no  real  benefit  for  this  outlay,  until  urged  to 
buy  a pint  of  WOLCOTT’S  PAIN  PAlNT.  I got  ben- 
efit, and  then  purchased  four  quart  bottles,  and  am 
now  well,  and  have  not  an  ache  or  pain.  I can  cheer- 
fully recommend  WOLCOTT’S  PAIN  PAINT.  I say, 
halt ! halt  1 Buy  no  liniments,  for  humbug  is  plaved 
out.  Obey  the  Captain’s  orders,  and  get  WOLCOTT’S 
PAIN  PAINT. 

Capt.  SALEM  D.  RECTOR, 

34  More  Street,  House,  N.  Y. 

NOVELS  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS! 

ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

75  Cents  a Volume. 

DICKENS’S  BLEAK  HOUSE. 

Library  Edition. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  H.  K.  BROWNE. 

2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

DICKENS’S  HARD  TIMES. 

Library  Edition. 

12mo,  Cloth,  76  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  & Bkotherb  will  send  the  above  Works  by 

mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  «fcc.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

PER  DAY.  AGENTS  WANTED,  Male  and 
qP-OiJ  Female,  Local  and  Travelling.  Business 
new;  steady  employment.  No  capital  required.  Ad- 
dress REEVES  & CO.,  7S  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SHAW’S  CHEMICAL,  ELECTRO,  SILVER-PLAT- 
ING FLUID  makes  worn-out  plated  ware  as  good 
as  new.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  26  cents 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage.  Address  J.  SHAW, 
Chemist,  30  Elm  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Agents  wanted  every  where. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  60c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


INDELIBLE  PENCIL,  for  Marking  Linen.  Will 
mark  1600  articles.  Used  like  a lead  pencil.  Will 
not  blot.  1,000,000  sold.  Every  housekeeper  wants  it. 
Warranted.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  Sam- 
ple, in  neat  case,  50  cents ; 3 for  $1 ; 1 doz.  for  $3  50. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  $10  per  day  easily  made. 
Address PENCIL  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


POOR  HUMANITY. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


A NOVEL. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 

Author  of  “ Christie’s  Faith,"  “Carry’s  Confession," 
“ Mattie : a Stray,"  “ No  Man's  Friend,"  &c. 


1 AO  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
1-UU  for  26  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  26  cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  26  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  8tencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE’S  WORKS. 


B 


Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

EWARE  of  bogus  and  unlicensed  Bartlett 
Reversible  Sewing  Machines.  Makers,  sellers, 
sers  of  such  will  be  prosecuted.  Parties  giving 
........nation  will  be  rewarded.  To  stop  immediately 

this  imposition  upon  the  public,  all  genuine  machines 
will  be  provided  with  a certificate  bearing  the  trade- 
mark and  signature  of  J.  W.  Bartlett,  patentee,  from 
the  General  Depot,  5«9  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Xir  From  the 
popularity  of  these,  the  lowest-priced  reliable  machines, 
come  the  attempts  at  imposition  and  infringement. 

rc  BRIGGS’S  CURATIVL 

^ ^ J’tX  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ingrowing 
Nalls,  Frosted  Feet,  &c.,  surpasses  all  other  remedies. 
No  more  pain  from  Corns ; no  more  sleepless  nights 
from  Bunions;  no  more  limping  from  Ingrowing 
Nails.  Briggs’s  Curative  does  not  eat  or  bum,  but 
soothes,  softens,  and  heals  all  pedal  ailments. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  sent  by  mail,  50c.  and  $1  00. 
DR.  J.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa ; including  a Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years’  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
and  a Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Loando  on  the  West  Coast;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  By  David  Livingstons,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
With  Portrait,  Maps  by  Arrowsmitn,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $4  60. 

EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of 
an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ; 
and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Ny- 
assa.  1858-1804.  By  David  and  Charles  Living- 
stoni:.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00. 

Published  by  HARPER  &>  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Bar  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mat  9,  1868.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

"RICH,”  “RACY,”  "PROFOUND.” 

Read  the  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUALS  OF  PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND  PHYSIOGNOMY  for  1805-06-07-08. 
inonevol.  On  Marriage  of  Cousins ; Whom  to  Marry : 
Right  Age.  Jealousy ; Stammering  and  Stuttering ; 
Bashfulness.  Portraits  of  Bismarck,  Disraeli,  Victor 
Hugo,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Bright,  Cobden,  Brigham 
Young,  Carlyle,  Dr.  Pusev,  Raskin,  Froude,  Kings  and 
(Queens.  “ How  to  Read  Character”— a capital  Hand- 
Book.  200  pages,  handsomely  illustrated,  200  engrav- 
ings, 00  cents.  Newsmen  have  it.  Sent  first  post  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


H 


AR PER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Beady: 

I. 

KRUMMACIIER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel  • a Portrait  drawn  from 
Bible  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Freder- 
ick William  Krummachkb,  D.D.,  Author  of  “Elijah 
the  Tishbite,"  &c.  Translated  under  the  express 
Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Easton, 
M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher  to  his 
American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo,  Cloth, 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

III. 

HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

IV. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


V. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,"  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

VI. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  lOmo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

VII. 


journal  OI  our  mie  in  me  niguiuuus,  uuiu  iu 
1SGU  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
H elps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


VIII. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Sam  del  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

IX. 

DU  CHAILLU’S  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Ciiaili.u,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75.  ^ 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  Ac.  12mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XI. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY : A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers'  Thoughts.  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  60 ; Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,”  &c.,  Ac.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  Author 
of  “ The  Silver  Cord,"  Ac.  Illustrated  by  Du  Mau- 
rier.  Svo,  Paper,  $150;  Cloth,  $2  00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon’s  Year.”  Svo,  Paper,  26  cents. 


nes,  “ Maaonna  aiary,  - me  L.airu 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ Carlingfoi 
Edward  Irving,"  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  37  a 

MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

PLAYING  FOR  HIGH  STAKES.  By  Annie  Thom- 
as, Author  of  “ On  Guard,”  “ Denis  Donne,  “ Theo 
Leigh,”  “falter  Gorin",”  “Played  Out,"  “Called 


Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  pgpjg  j £ j Vp.jj  |jy 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
•and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weai 
rand  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

_ _ been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  bv  the"  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

SW  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

Bar  CAUTION.  Since  onr  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them  to  be 
Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that  we 
employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are  false. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


LET  WOT  PREJUDICE  USURP 
YOUR  REASON. 

It  is  a fact  that,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  a 
prejudice  exists  against  what  are  called  patent  medi- 
cines ; but  why  should  this  prevent  you  resorting  to 
an  article  that  has  such  an  array  of  testimony  to  sup- 
port it  as 

HOSTETTER’8  STOMACH  BITTERS  t 

Physiftans  prescribe  it ; why  should  you  discard  it  f 
Judges,  usually  considered  men  of  talent,  have  used 
and  do  use  it  in  their  families ; why  should  you  reject 
it  f Let  not  your  prejudices  usurp  your  reason  to  the 
everlasting  injury  of  your  health.  If  you  are  sick,  and 
require  a medicine,  try  these  Bitters. 

When  the  bodily  energies  are  worn  out  by  anxiety, 
and  need  a stimulant,  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  ta- 
ken. It  is  tempered  and  modified  by  hygienic  herbs 
and  roots,  which  prevent  it  from  fevering  the  blood ; 
and  hence  it  does  not  produce  a mere  temporary  ex- 
citement, to  be  followed  by  injurious  reaction,  but 
communicates  a permanent  potency  to  the  entire  vital 
organization.  Some  of  its  herbal  constituents  are 
slightly  soporific,  so  that  in  cases  where  sleeplessness 
is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  nervous  disease,  a 
dose  of  it  taken  toward  bed-time  will  tend  to  produce 
quiet  and  refreshing  slumber.  For  palpitatiou  of 
heart,  tremors,  hysterics,  fainting-fits,  general  restless- 
ness, and  the  causeless  fears  and  distressing  fancies 
to  which  ladies  are  especially  subject,  under  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  mind  and  body  peculiar  to  their 
sex,  the  Bitters  will  be  found  the  most  agreeable  and 
certain  of  all  counter-irritants. 

The  constitutionally  nervous  may  readily  keep  their 
infirmity  in  constant  check  by  the  duily  use  of  this 
healthful  vegetable  tonic ; and  those  who  have  “shat- 
tered their  nerves,”  as  the  phrase  is,  either  by  impru- 
dent indulgence  or  undue  physical  or  intellectual  la- 
bor, will  find  in  this  vitalizing  elixir  a prompt  restora- 
tive. 


Curls!  Curls 

SAMPLE 

Sent  Free. 


A sample  of  Prof.  ROBB'S  CURLIQUE  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address.  The  CURLIQUE  will  curl  the 
straightest  hair  on  the  first  application  (without  inju- 
ry) in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls. 

Address,  with  stamp, 

Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkmnn,  Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 
Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 

, . .J T.^.raojS- 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  receiving  by  each  and  every  Steamer 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 


LATEST  PARIS  STYLES  DRESS  SILKS,  DRESS 
SUIT  MATERIALS,  Paris-Made  MANTILLAS, 
INDIA  CAMEL’S  HAIR  SHAWLS,  BRUS- 
SELS POINTE  LACES  AND  LACE 
GOODS,  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  DRESS  HATS,  AND 
UNDER  - GARMENTS,  Ac.; 
ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES  IN 
. NEW  SHAPES  AND  COLORS ; 

And  are  constantly  making  Additions  to  all  their 
Popular  Stocks, 

AT  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


THE  ORIGINAL 

OWE  DOLLAR  BROKER  STORE. 

Broker’s  Sale  of  Rich  and  Valuable  Goods,  compris- 
ing a great  variety  of  VALUABLE  AND  USEFUL 
ARTICLES  for  sale  at  ONE  DOLLAR  for  EACH 
ARTICLE.  For  additional  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  send  for  circulars.  The  stock  consists  of  every 
variety  of  DRY-GOODS,  SILVER-PLATED  WARE, 
ALBUMS,  CARPETINGS,  BOOTS  and  SHOES,  &c. 

We  commenced  the  sale  of  goods  on  this  plan  in 
the  Fall  of  1803.  Our  goods  are  obtained  by  cash  ad- 
vances made  on  merchandise,  or  are  purchased  direct 
from  the  commission  houses,  manufacturers,  and  im- 
porters. We  are  selling  goods  at  less  prices  for  retail 
than  are  sold  by  any  jobber  in  New  York  or  Boston 
at  wholesale.  By  offering  such  inducements  to  the 
public,  we  have  increased  our  sales  to  the  amount  of 
about  one  million  dollars  a year,  as  we  have  made 
sworn  returns  to  the  U.  8.  Assessor  of  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  a month.  Every  exertion  on  our  part 
will  be  made  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  may  fa- 
vor us  with  their  patronage.  Address  ANDREWS  & 
CO.,  104  and  106  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FASHIONABLE  STATIONERY 

Sent  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  TILTON  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
send  by  mail,  postpaid,  a handsome  box  of  assorted 
fashionable  note  papers,  with  envelopes  to  match, 
stamped  with  any  initial  desired,  to  the  address  or 
any  one  remitting  to  them  one  dollar.  In  sending, 
write  the  initial  desired  clear  and  plain. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

For  the  LIFE  of  GEN.  U.  8,  GRANT,  by  Hon.  Hen- 
ry C.  Deming.  The  only  work  of  the  kind  issued  under 
the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  Grant  himself.  The 
author  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  and  eloquent  orators  in  the  country.  Agent- 
will  find  this  one  of  the  most  intensely  Interesting 
Biographies  ever  published  in  America,  and  will  meet 
with  a ready  sale.  For  particulars,  address  S.  8 
SCRANTON  & CO.,  120  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  < ; 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMP  AKA 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

s of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  t 


irge  cargoes  or  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
ility  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  tiue- 


In  addition  to  these  laip 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality 

ness  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 
ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 


Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  0(343),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  SO  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  svstem  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a dub  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or.  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  onr  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made : 3 New  Patents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  gross. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  ^ 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  100. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl, 

Buttons,  $1S  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadw 


PATRONIZE  THE  BEST, 

Having  the  largest  capital,  most  experienced  buy- 
ers, and  extensive  trade  of  any  concern  in  the  Dollar 
Sale  business,  we  are  doing  better  by  all  classes  than 
any  other  firm.  Thousands  of  people  know  this  by 
experience.  Male  and  female  agents  wanted. 

THE  LADIES 

are  particularly  requested  to  try  our  popular  club  sys- 
te  n of  selling  all  kinds  of  DRY  and  FANCY  GOODS, 
DRESS  PATTERNS,  COTTON  CLOTH,  CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED  GOODS,  WATCHES,  &c.  A pat- 
ent pen  fountain  and  a check  describing  an  article  to 
be  sold  for  a dollar,  10  cents ; 20  for  $2 ; 40  for  $4 ; 60 
for  $0 ; 100  for  $10 ; sent  by  mail.  Free  presents  to 
getter  up,  according  to  size  of  club.  Circulars  mailed 
free  to  any  body. 

N.B.— Our  sale  should  NOT  be  classed  with  New 
York  dollar  jewelry  sales  and  gift  concerts,  as  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

05  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  DOLLAR  WATCH.— The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keener  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  ana  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2,  or  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  . receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Dr.  Hudson's  Anodinizcd  Shark’s  Oil,  for 

the  instant  relief  of  Deafness,  Noises  in  the  Head, 
Painful  Discharges  from  the  Ears,  &c.  Price  $1  00. 
Address  N.  A.  HUDSON,  care  Box  5023,  New  York. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  16  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.  Roobuacu,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

OUFFERERS  FROM  PILES  CAN  OBTAIN  A 
IO  SPEEDY  AND  CERTAIN  REMEDY  by  enclos- 
ing One  Dollar  to  E.  A.  S.,  Box  21,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Iu  the  Number  for  January  was  commeuced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom : a Love  Story,”  by  Dinah  Mui.ook 
Cbaik,  Author  of  “ Johu  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c. 


It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasiug  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper's  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 


The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harfkb’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  W kkki.v,  One  Year 4 (Ml 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  six 
Copies  fvr  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Wf.eki.v,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  Is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  Joss  to 
the  seuder. 

Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Hamper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.  —Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125:  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


irper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
UurptnQ  lYf e'  each  insertion* 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


THE  FINEST  ~ S® 


TARRANT’S 

SElTitRAPEBlENT 


PRINCE  a COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

A*»  HBLWEQKSx 

Forty  thousand  arenowmuse 

BCJFTMP.N-Y.  chicagojll. 


WARD’S 
CLOTH  LINED 
Paper  Collars 

SCUFFS. 

To  Be  Had  Everywhere. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID, 

IN  THE 

Fireside  Companion, 

OUT  NEXT  WEEK. 

For  sale  by  all  News  Dealers.  Price  6 cents— $3  00 
per  year. 

GEORGE  MUNRO  & CO., 

137  William  Street,  New  York. 


St.  Patrick’s. 


^CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

•'OSir  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
cment  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CfiOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fe®att.ing  garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
pafiffi,  by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OP  SELF- 
AlE’AiSUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  aud  DO  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  eta.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Reynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GREEN  KIVE1R  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLEIiY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFEB  TO  THE  TRADE 

A NEW  KNIFE 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  13  roadway. 


THE  BRUEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

NEW  CLOTH  PLATE 

for  the  WHEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE. 
By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  cue,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
DotibU-Loop  £lastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 
Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

571  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  aud  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market. 


Referring  to  the  above  advertisement,  we  desire  to 
commend  the  use  of  the  “ NEW  KNIFE.”  It  is  all 
the  Patentees  claim  for  it,  and  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Prices : Table,  $12;  Dessert,  $10  per  dozen.  We  will 
send  one  dozen  to  any  address,  payable  on  delivery, 
with  express  charges. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  &c., 

479  Broadway,  Font  Doors  below  Broome  Street. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

BvUpham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPHAM,  25  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

28  Elevations,  splendidly  printed  in  Colors,  and  32 
Plans  and  Sections,  to  working  scale.  Postpaid,  $12. 

kjjtt  WOODWARD’S 
Country  Homes. 

I*®  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 


SOAP  THAT  WILL  NOT  INJURE 
FINE  CLOTHES. 

You  can  make  it  at  home  in  your  own  kitchens,  aud 
it  will  only  cost  you  two  cents  per  pound.  No  more 
trouble  to  make  than  a cup  of  tea.  One  pound  of 
GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’S  PURE  WHITE  ROCK 
POTASH  will  make  from  Twelve  to  Fifteen  Pounds 
best  White  Hard  Soap.  Directions  free  with  every 
Can.  SW  Office,  62  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


t PARIS,  1867. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 

(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
aud  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH.” 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  culogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Pans  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Plus  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

Mv  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


, Architect, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Curtain  Materials,  Linens,  Upholstery 
Goods,  and  Window  Shades. 

686  BROADWAY,  New  York  ; 

719  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


\UniYer  s al^eHralgia, 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 
stage.  One  package, 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  o < 
11.00,  postage  6 cents,  six  d 
$9.00,  postage  4*  cts.  Sold  1 

TURNER  & CO, 


(STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


Boston. 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  aud  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A S.  Barnes  £ Co.,  Ill  aud  113  William  St.,N.Y. 


B,  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY', 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  aud  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


STARR  & MARCUS 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  Wf.  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


500  Photographs  for  10  Cents.  Addresi 
A-  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  Box  27,  Statiou  A,  N.  Y.  City. 


Never  take  astringents  to  cure  a sick  stomach.  The 
brief  respite  they  afford  is  succeeded  by  a partial  par- 
alization  of  the  gastric  membrane,  and  the  disease 
gains  ground.  Use  TARRANT’S  EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER  APERIENT,  which  combines  in  due  pro- 
portion the  two  elements  of  a tonic  and  a laxative, 
aud  never  fails  to  give  relief.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive ; Durable ; Wa 
ranted.  Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sel 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  85  cent 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAI 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pollak  & Son,  Mannf 'rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
near  Nassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


ARTIFICIAL,  LEAS  AND  ARMS. 

Invented  by  a surgeon.  Legs  with  lateral  motion  at 
ankle : Arms  with  new  shoulder  motion.  Send  for  a 
pamphlet.  DOUGLAS  BLY,  M.D..  058  Broadway,  N. Y. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

TV  EW  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  Biblical,  Theologic- 
^ al,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  By  Drs.McCuN- 
tock  aud  Strong.  A complete  Theological  Library, 
embracing  the  featnres  of  all  Biblical  and  Theological 
Cyclopaedias  extant. 

EXPERIENCED  AGENTS  wanted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  canvass  for  this  valuable  work.  Sold 
by  subscription  only.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


RETAIL : Corner  of  Union  Square 
Also,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
New  York. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Sonthemer  Pistols,  Engle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Supenor  qnality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWTN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 

After  May  1st,  285  Broadway. 

P S — A fall  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  lme. 


ASK  FOR  A WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 
ALWAYS  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,'lS9  Broadway,  New  York 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  H ARNDT’S  HjXPrjl^S, ^5  Broadway. 
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I am  heir  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

Heir  of  all  gardens  and  downs, 

Though  I have  not  a finger’s  breadth 
Of  land  in  country  or  towns. 

Heir  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

The  wealth  of  earth  is  mine, 

Lilies  and  lakes,  the  song  of  birds, 

And  sweet  smiles  wherein  all  things  shine. 


BORN  TO  THE  PURPLE. 

Cecil  is  heir  to  a manor. 

Talks  as  if  heir  to  a throne  ; 

Can  his  love  of  the  sunlight  be  greater 
Than  mine  who  have  little  to  own? 

He  has  costly  dresses  and  viands, 

Beds  of  satin  and  down; 

I dwell  in  a little  chamber 
In  a quiet  part  of  the  town — 

In  a chamber  facing  the  east, 

With  roses  over  its  walls, 

Where  motionless  birds  are  singing] 

To  silent  waterfalls. 

lie  has  beds  of  satin  and  down, 

But  is  his  sleep  more  sweet 
Than  mine,  who  lie  with  a quiet  heart, 
White-quilted  from  head  to  feet? 

lie  walks  within  the  shadow 
Of  old  ancestral  trees  ; 

And  whether  in  city  or  meadow, 

Is  haunted  ever  by  these. 

Heir  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

I wander  forth  at  will, 

Reading  books  in  brooks, 

Hearing  songs  in  the  nil. 

On  the  sparkling  sands  of  the  sea, 
Where  blistered  sea-weeds  show. 

Over  loose  shingle  and  rocks, 

Worn  with  the  ebb  and  the  flow. 

Pleasure  upon  my  brow, 

Fragments  of  verse  on  my  lips, 

I walk  by . the  waves,  and  watch 
The  sails  of  passing  ships. 

We  are  but  pilgrims  here, 

Treading  on  paths  well  trod. 

Closer  we  move  each  year 
To  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

There  is  sorrow  on  angel  brows, 

When  angels  gaze  from  the  skies 
On  acres  purchased  by  fraud. 

And  lands  acquired  by  lies. 

Better  a rood  of  land 
By  honest  industry  thine, 

Than  for  half-a-thousand  acres 
To  barter  thy  birth-right  divine. 


THE  BASE-BALL  PRESIDENT. 

Base-Ball  has  come  to  be  of  late  years  as 
much  the  national  game  of  America  as  cricket  is 
that  of  England ; and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  men  of  this  country  devote  themselves 
to  their  game  is  even  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  John  Bull.  In  fact,  this  generally  commend- 
able enthusiasm  threatened  at  one  time  to  lead 
the  participants  into  some  excesses,  and  make 
what  was  really  a fine  athletic  sport  for  gentle- 
men a gambling  game,  influenced,  if  not  con- 
trolled by  “ sports.”  We  had  occasion  last  year 
to  allude  to  some  of  the  objectionable  features 
which  were  creeping  into  the  game ; we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
less  reason  for  such  strictures  in  future.  The 
Convention  of  Base-Ball  Players  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  December,  1867,  had  much  to 
do  with  checking  and  correcting  these  evils. 

That  Convention,  during  its  session  in  Decem- 
ber last,  chose  as  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Base-Ball  Players  Mr.  George 
F.  Sands,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page. 
Mr.  Sands  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
forty-two  base-ball  clubs  of  Ohio  in  the  Conven- 
tion, which,  by-the-way,  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  500  different  clubs  in  the  coun- 
try, thus  showing  that,  as  each  club  must  have 
at  least  20  members,  there  were  not  less  than 
10,000  young  men  engaged  in  playing  the  game 
during  the  year  1 867.  The  American  Chronicle, 
which  is  an  authority  among  base-ball  players, 
and  which  is  specially  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  education,  has  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Sands  : 

“Mr.  Sands  has  for  years  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  game  in  the  West.  Before 
the  introduction  of  base-ball  in  Ohio,  he  was  act- 
ive in  promoting  the  game  of  town-ball , not  only 
as  a player  of  the  first  class,  but  in  every  other 
way  in  which  such  sports  can  be  made  popular. 
The  old  Excelsior  Town-Ball  Club  of  ten  years 
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ago,  and  lately  the  Buckeye  Town -Ball  Club, 
were  noted  organizations  in  their  time,  and  each 
club  owed  a great  part  of  its  prominence  to  the 
influence  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Sands.  He  was 
the  catcher  in  the  latter  Club  in  nearly  all  its 
noted  match  games,  lie  has  lately  taken  a 
prominent  position  in  Ohio  in  advocating  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  American  game  if  base- 
ball. Although  he  has  not  as  yet  taken  any 
rank  as  a player  in  base-ball,  yet  his  opinions 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  all  the  interests  of  the 
game  are  always  sought  and  relied  upon  as  cor- 
rect. He  has  been  the  chief  officer  of  the  Buck- 
eye Base-ball  Club  since  its  organization,  and 
very  much  of  the  morale  of  this  noted  and  active 
Club  has  been  due  to  its  president. 

“Mr.  Sands  has  long  been  anxious  to  have  an 
honorable  esprit  du  corps  existing  among  base- 
ball men  generally.  We  know  he  has  always 
been  determined  in  his  opposition  to  every  species 
of  betting  or  gambling  as  connected  with  the 
match  contests  of  base-ball.  We  know  that  if  his 
counsels  should  be  generally  heeded  the  noble 
game  will  not  become  prostituted,  but  will  com- 
mand the  patronage  and  support  of  the  moral 
and  educated  classes  of  the  community. 

“ Mr.  Sands  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of 
pleasing  address,  and  in  every  way  well  fitted  to 
fill  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  chosen.” 
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IRRESPONSIBLE  EXECUTIVE 
POWER. 

THERE  were  two  apprehensions  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  which  time 
has  shown  to  be  wholly  unfounded.  One  was 
of  national  centralization,  the  other  of  Congres- 
sional power.  It  was  supposed  that  the  National 
Government  would  annihilate  all  State  authori- 
ty, and  that  Congress  would  overawe  the  Execu- 
tive. Hamilton  did  not  share  these  fears.  In 
the  Federalist  he  carefully  pointed  out  the  limit- 
ations upon  authority,  the  checks  and  balances 
provided  in  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  Hamil- 
ton thought  the  danger  was  exactly  upon  the 
other  side.  He  said  privately  to  Josiaii  Quin- 
cy that  he  supposed  the  Union  would  last  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  only ; because  he  thought 
its  centrifugal  force  so  much  stronger  than  its 
centripetal.  History  has  vindicated  Hamilton’s 
anticipations.  The  great  menace  of  the  Union 
and  its  final  desperate  peril  came  from  State 
authority,  and  President  Johnson,  in  assum- 
ing to  settle  the  whole  question  of  reconstruc- 
tion, made  the  most  flagrant  and  unprecedent- 
ed usurpation  of  the  unquestionable  authority 
of  Congress ; and  had  he  been  as  skillful  as  he 
was  audacious,  had  he  taken  care  to  identify 
himself  wholly  with  the  Democratic  party  by 
giving  to  them  the  entire  patronage  of  his  of- 
fice, his  usurpation  might  have  been  success- 
ful, and  the  subordination  of  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch  have  been  accomplished. 

The  difficulty  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernments has  almost  always  begun  in  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Executive.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  The  Executive  head,  in  other  coun- 
tries, has  a traditional  superiority,  and  is  the 
object  of  a peculiar  personal  loyalty.  In  this 
country  he  is  the  commander  of  the  forces  and 
the  source  of  immense  patronage.  He  has  ev- 
ery advantage  for  leadership,  and  he  has  no  col- 
league to  be  jealous.  If  the  prerogative  claimed 
for  the  Executive  office  by  the  President’s  coun- 
sel before  the  Senate  should  be  conceded,  he 
absorbs  the  great  power  of  the  Government,  is 
the  judge  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  veto  is 
absolute  until  removed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  if  he  may  disregard  the 
legislative  that  he  should  not  equally  disregard 
the  judicial  department. 

The  duty  of  intelligent  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  take  care  that  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence are  not  lost  upon  us.  When  the  defects 
of  our  system  become  apparent,  let  them  be 
remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  folly  of 
concealment  and  avoidance  has  been  terribly 
illustrated.  The  point  of  national  supremacy 
and  State  rights  was  purposely  left  obscure  in 
the  Constitution,  and  we  have  paid  the  penalty. 
The  peculiar  peril  from  the  Executive  has  now 
been  made  evident;  let  us  guard  against  it 
hereafter.  The  defection  of  Andrew  Johnson 
has  shown  us  that  a President  who  is  false  to 
the  principles  upon  which  he  is  elected  may  ad- 
minister the  Government  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  provided  that  he  can  count  upon  a mi- 
nority of  not  less  than  a third  in  Congress.  It 
is  unwise  to  expose  any  man  to  so  extraordi- 
nary a temptation. 

The  Tenure-of-Office  bill,  the  violation  of 
which  occasioned  the  late  Impeachment  of  the 
President,  was  an  effort  to  diminish  the  Execu- 
tive power,  which  by  constant  and  unchallenged 
usurpation  was  becoming  overshadowing.  Sec- 
retary Randall,  one  of  the  President’s  most 
devoted  adherents,  openly  spoke  of  the  various 
offices  as  if  they  were  the  personal  gifts  of  the 
President,  and  of  the  office-holders  as  if  they 
were  in  honor  bound  to  be  his  creatures.  Mr. 
Hamlin,  in  resigning  the  Collectorship  in  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Dana,  in  leaving  the  office  of  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  each  seemed  to  feel  that  want 
of  sympathy  wffhj  thjej-  idefeeti<|q,_of  the  Presi- 
dent obliged  him  tc^witnuraw  from  his  position. 


Thus  the  ill  habit  has  grown  of  regarding  all 
the  national  officers  of  every  degree  as  mere 
satellites  of  the  President ; while  the  truth  is, 
that,  although  appointed  upon  his  nomination, 
they  are  as  much  servants  of  the  people  and  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  as  he.  Yet  nothing 
is  a plainer  and  more  necessary  construction 
than  that  officers  to  whose  appointment  two 
powers  are  necessary  can  not,  without  especial 
provision,  be  removed  without  the  consent  of 
both.  This  is  not  only  a necessary  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  also  contemporaneous, 
i In  No.  76  of  the  Federalist  it  is  stated,  in 
speaking  of  appointment  by  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  “The  consent  of  that  body  would  be 

necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint 

Where  a man  in  any  station  had  given  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a new  Presi- 
dent would  be  restrained  from  attempting  a 
change  in  favor  of  a person  more  agreeable  to 
him  by  the  apprehension  that  a discountenance 
of  the  Senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt,  and 
bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himself. 
Those  who  can  best  estimate  the  value  of  a 
steady  administration  will  be  most  disposed  to 
prize  a provision  which  connects  the  official  ex- 
istence of  public  men  with  the  approbation  or 
disapprobation  of  that  body,  which,  from  the 
greater  permanency  of  its  own  compaction,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  less  subject  to  inconstancy 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Government.” 

That  the  practice  has  fallen  from  this  prin- 
ciple is  true,  and  we  have  seen  what  the  conse- 
quences might  easily  be.  But  of  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Constitution,  as  declared  by  Ham- 
ilton, Webster  had  no  doubt,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  the  contrary  practice  had 
gradually  prevailed.  Neither  had  the  last  Con- 
gress any  doubt  both  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  necessity  of  restoring 
practice  to  conformity  with  it.  It  therefore 
passed  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act.  That  it  is 
both  a wholesome  and  necessary  restraint  upon 
the  Executive,  candid  reflection  will  assure  us. 
It  prevents  the  formation  of  a vast  army  of 
place-holders  individually  dependent  upon  the 
President,  and  obliged  to  sneeze  when  he  takes 
snuff,  lest  they  lose  their  offices.  It  tends  also 
to  make  the  whole  system  of  offices  more  inde- 
pendent, and  thus  to  remove  one  of  the  most 
demoralizing  influences  in  our  politics.  There 
could  be  few  simpler  and  more  excellent  reduc- 
tions of  Executive  power  than  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act, 
and  no  means  so  effective  in  purging  political 
practice  as  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  Mr. 
Jenckes’s  Civil  Service  bill. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  REPUDIATION. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  is  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions  in  the  New  York  Assembly  rec- 
ommending that  the  Government  bonds  be  tax- 
ed. Every  member  of  the  Democratic  major- 
ity, except  three  or  four,  voted  for  them,  and 
every  Republican  but  two  or  three  voted  against 
them.  This  is  a direct  approval  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  this  State  of  the  Pendleton 
policy.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Pendleton  is  very 
likely  to  be  a dangerous  candidate  for  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  in  the  Democratic  Convention. 
We  speak  of  Mr.  Seymour  as  a candidate  al- 
though he  has  written  two  letters  withdrawing 
his  name.  But  as  some  of  his  own  party  pa- 
pers treat  Mr.  Seymour’s  denial  as  Mr.  Toots 
used  to  treat  himself,  as  of  no  consequence,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  his  withdrawal  is  purely 
Pickwickian,  and  that  Barkis  will  be  found 
willin’  if  an  importunate  Convention  insists. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  spectacles 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  lovers  of  blushing 
sincerity  in  public  life  would  be  Horatio  Sey- 
mour at  Tammany  Hall,  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  declaring,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
that  he  reluctantly  yielded  his  most  fervent 
and  cherished  desire  of  private  life  to  the  warm 
entreaty  of  friends  whose  wishes  it  was  his  duty 
to  prefer  to  his  own.  But  unless  he  takes  great 
care  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity. 
The  Democratic  party  arc  very  likely  to  de- 
mand a man  of  positive  opinions — a war  man 
or  a peace  man;  a man  like  Hancock  who 
fought,  or  a man  like  Pendleton  who  de- 
nounced the  war,  and  was  a secessionist.  But 
a mere  trimmer,  who  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  to  either  positive  faction  of  his  party 
except  that  he  said  he  preferred  the  salvation 
of  slavery  to  that  of  the  Union— does  not  Mr. 
Seymour  think  the  chances  of  such  a candidate 
at  least  doubtful  ? 

This  decided  expression  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  virtual  repudiation  by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  the  New  York  Legislature,  shows  that 
the  National  Convention  of  the  party  will  be 
irresistibly  urged  to  declare  itself  in  the  same 
way.  Crafty  managers  may  try  to  avoid  it, 
but  the  Convention  will  probably  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  repudiation  what  that  at  Chicago  in  1864 
did  in  the  matter  of  the  war.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  wish  of  the  managers,  Vallan- 
digham  and  the  peace  Copperheads  had  their 
way,  and  declared  the  war  a failure.  The 
Chicago  platform  of  1864  virtually  demanded 
surrender  to  the  rebellion ; the  New  York  plat- 
form of  1868  will  virtually  demand  repudia- 
tion. The  Chicago  Convention  put  a soldier 
upon  their  peace  platform.  But  even  Mr.  Sey- 
mour could  hardly  accommodate  himself  to  a 
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platform  of  repudiation.  The  campaign  against 
him  would  he  fought  by  his  latest  Tweddle  Hall 
speeches.  And  if  he  could  be  persuaded  into 
the  droll  contest  he  would  merely  take  his  place 
by  the  side  of  M'Clellan. 

Mr.  Pendleton  comes  into  the  Convention 
saying,  “I  openly  opposed  the  war;  you,  my 
friends,  opposed  it  secretly.  I am  perfectly 
willing  to  cast  contempt  upon  the  war-debt,  by 
paying  paper  instead  of  gold.  You  can  plead 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  go  with  me.  As  for 
Brother  Seymour,  he  is  a fossil.”  And  with 
their  unerring  instinct  for  the  course  which  an 
honest  and  honorable  people  detest,  the  chance 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Democratic  managers 
will  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton. 


MR.  EVARTS  AND  THE  PARTY. 

Thy  speech  of  Mr.  Evarts  in  the  Impeach- 
ment trial  was  very  long,  and  very  ingeniously 
set  forth  his  views  upon  the  nature  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  upon  the  rhetoric  and  manners 
of  the  Managers,  both  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Impeachment.  It  was  a very  character- 
istic speech,  and  showed  the  intellectual  acute- 
ness, the  grave,  polished,  and  sarcastic  humor, 
and  the  ample  and  rather  diffuse  rhetoric  of 
the  distinguished  lawyer.  But  as  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  may  deliberately  violate  the 
laws  under  the  plea  that  he  wishes  to  test  their 
constitutionality,  it  was  as  hopelessly  futile  as 
every  such  attempt  must  be.  The  checks  and 
balances  of  our  constitutional  system  are  un- 
doubtedly very  shrewdly  designed — the  inde- 
pendence of  each  branch  of  the  Government 
within  certain  limits  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary— the  disadvantage  of  concentrating  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  in  one  assem- 
bly is  undeniable.  But  all  these  considerations 
are  not  clearer  nor  more  conclusive  than  the 
fact  that  the  claim  of  the  President  to  impose 
his  veto  upon  a law  after  his  veto  has  been 
constitutionally  set  aside  is  a concentration  of 
power  in  the  Executive  that  deranges  all  the 
checks  and  balances,  destroys  the  independence 
of  the  other  chief  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  subordinates  Congress  to  the  will  of  one 
man.  A more  intolerable  doctrine  could  riot 
be  urged.  We  are  quite  willing  to  omit  all  the 
other  late  charges  but  this  one  for  the  purpose 
of  the  argument  merely.  For  if  the  position 
that  Mr.  Evarts  assumed  be  correct,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  Government  which  the  peo- 
ple believe  it  to  be. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary  now  to  pursue 
that  inquiry.  We  differ,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  most  thoughtful  people  in  the  country 
differ,  from  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
the  Government  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Evarts.  The  special  occasion 
of  his  argument  has  passed.  But  it  has  not 
passed  without  some  very  severe  strictures  upon 
the  course  of  Mr.  Evarts  from  his  party  friends. 
His  consent  to  serve  as  one  of  the  President’s 
counsel  has  been  apparently  regarded  by  some 
critics  of  warm  imagination  as  a virtual  renun- 
ciation of  the  Republican  party.  Why,  it  has 
been  asked,  should  a man  oppose  the  President’s 
political  policy  in  October  and  then  defend  him 
from  a charge  of  impeachment  in  the  next  April  ? 
But,  we  ask  in  turn,  wrhy  shouldn’t  he?  It  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  principles  of  enlight- 
ened civilization  that  no  man  shall  be  con- 
demned without  a fair  hearing  and  trial.  Let 
us  look  at  this  case.  The  President,  a rene- 
gade to  his  party,  is  impeached.  His  counsel 
are  all  politically  his  friends.  His  judges  are 
the  Senate,  politically  his  enemies.  He  asks 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
country,  politically  opposed  to  him,  to  help  his 
defense ; and  three  considerations  probably  de- 
cided that  lawyer  to  accept. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a lawyer  he  would  not 
decline  a call  to  secure  a legitimate  defense  to 
a political  foe  charged  with  the  gravest  political 
offense  any  more  than  he  would  refuse  to  de- 
fend him  from  a charge  of  murder.  His  pro- 
fessional honor  binds  him.  Not,  indeed,  to 
strain  the  law,  nor  to  distort  the  fact,  nor  to 
special  pleading,  nor  to  any  thing  abnormal  or 
unfair,  but  to  a plain  defense  upon  such  grounds 
as  the  case  may  afford,  in  order  that  the  forms 
of  law,  which  are  the  safeguard  of  every  citizen, 
be  observed.  If  he  goes  beyond — if  he  com- 
mits himself  to  the  political  theories  upon  which 
the  action  has  proceeded — he  then,  of  course, 
becomes  so  far  politically,  and  not  only  profes- 
sionally, identified  with  his  client.  We  say,  so 
far  as  the  special  question  is  concerned.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  has  relinquished 
his  political  sympathies  as  to  the  proper  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  is  the  point  of 
party  separation.  Very  possibly  Mr.  Evarts  is 
of  the  opinion  that  impeachment  was  not  ten- 
able upon  the  grounds  alleged.  But  that  does 
not  show  that  he  approves  of  the  President’s 
theory  of  reconstruction,  nor  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  Congressional  policy  of  equal  rights  as 
the  basis  of  reconstruction.  It  merely  shows, 
that  in  his  judgment  the  President’s  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  although  it  may  have  been  a fool- 
ish act,  was  not  in  law  properly  an  impeach  ah!' 
offense.  Such  an  opinion  seems  to  us  most  er- 
roneous and  perilous  in  its  tendency. 


talnly  d man  may  hold  it  and  be  just  as  good  a 
Republican  as  General  Butler. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  veiy  conceivable 
that  Mr.  Evarts  thought  it  to  be  desirable, 
even  in  a party  view,  that  not  the  most  unim- 
portant of  the  President’s  advisers,  under  the 
circumstances,  should  be  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  preserved  at  least  the  air  of  impar- 
tiality. The  Senate  might  well  be  supposed 
willing  to  hear  with  candor  from  a political 
friend  the  argument  which  It  might  naturally 
distrust  in  a political  opponent.  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  very  imaginable  desire  of  an 
able  lawyer,  who  felt  his  adequacy  to  the  occa- 
sion, to  be  conspicuously  associated  with  a most 
memorable  and  historic  trial,  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  persuading  Mr.  Evarts  to 
appear  for  the  President. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  fact  that  a 
great  lawyer  consents  to  appear  upon  either 
side  of  a great  case,  always  supposing  a simple 
desire  that  there  may  be  a fair  hearing,  and 
that  justice  may  be  done,  which  should  subject 
him  to  censure.  Further,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance a man  may,  upon  the  point  in  question, 
hold  that  the  President’s  position  is  justifiable. 
Does  he  thereby  show  himself  recreant  to  his 
political  principles  or  to  the  party  with  which 
he  acts  ? Not  at  all.  Impeachment  upon  the 
grounds  alleged  has  been  indeed  generally  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  and  by  the  profound 
conviction  of  the  dominant  party,  but  it  is  not 
rightfully  a party  test.  Sincerely  as  we  have 
believed  in  its  propriety  and  necessity,  it  is 
plainly  not  of  a nature  to  be  made  a party  test. 
Even  if  the  constitutional  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  been  made  such,  the  particu- 
lar occasion  and  the  policy  of  any  particular  ef- 
fort must  necessarily  be  left  open  to  individual 
judgment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  and  sophistical 
and  inconsistent  than  the  tone  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  upon  this  subject.  During  the 
delivery  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Evarts  the  Trib- 
une argued  with  unusual  heat  and  bitterness 
that  the  question  was  whether  Mr.  Johnson 
should  not  be  removed  for  usurping  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  on  reconstruction,  and  de- 
clared that  any  Senator  who  should  vote  for  his 
acquittal  would  look  for  his  future  outside  of 
the  Republican  party.  Now,  Mr.  Johnson’s 
usurpations  have  been  flagrant  for  two  years 
and  more ; yet,  down  to  the  22d  of  February, 
the  Tribune  was  opposed  to  impeachment.  The 
President’s  usurpation  was  no  more  evident 
■in  tne  violation  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act 
than  it  had  been  for  a long  time  before ; 
and  whether  that  offense  offered  the  occasion 
which  should  be  improved  for  his  constitutional 
removal  was  a question  of  expediency  solely. 
Congress  had  no  doubt  of  it.  Most  Republican 
journals  had  no  doubt  of  it.  \Ye  certainly  had 
no  doubt  of  it.  But  the  Tribune  had  no  more 
right  to  excommunicate  Mr.  Evarts  because 
he  did  not  think  impeachment  expedient  when 
the  Tribune  did,  than  General  Butler  and  Mr. 
Boutwell  had  to  excommunicate  the  Tribune 
because  it  did  not  think  impeachment  expedient 
when  they  did.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Tribune 
may  see  some  reason  for  moderating  its  censure 
of  Mr.  Evarts  as  a regenade  Republican  when 
it  remembers  that  he  at  least  appears  for  the 
Government  against  Jefferson  Davis,  and  not 
as  his  counsel  or  bail. 


A PUBLIC  DISGRACE. 

The  country  is  disgraced  by  the  Alta  Yela 
debate  and  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Donnelly 
and  Mr.  Wasiiburne  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ; and  every  honorable  man  must  wince 
as  he  reflects  that  a nation  must  fairly  be  judged 
by  the  representatives  it  elects.  The  offenders 
in  both  these  shameful  scenes  were  chiefly  Re- 
publicans ; but  if  they  or  their  colleagues  who 
sat  by  and  apparently  laughed,  suppose  that  a 
party  can  be  publicly  disgraced  by  the  conduct 
of  some  of  its  representatives  without  seriously 
suffering  they  are  profoundly  mistaken.  In 
the  days  of  slavery  we  used  to  hear  of  planta- 
tion manners  in  Congress.  But  nothing  more 
pitiful  than  the  ribaldry  as  reported,  of  which 
we  speak,  was  ever  known  in  any  deliberative 
assembly. 

In  the  Alta  Yela  discussion  Mr.  Logan  spoke 
of  Mr.  James  Brooks’s  resolutions  as  “villain- 
ously attacking”  character,  when  the  Speaker 
called  him  to  order.  Again  he  declared  that  a 
gentleman  had  said  something  that  was  not  true, 
and  the  gentleman  knew  it.  Mr.  Logan  was 
again  called  to  order,  his  words  taken  down, 
and  they  were  declared  unparliamentary  by  the 
Speaker.  General  Butler,  in  explaining  his 
share  in  the  affair,  alluded  to  a suit  against  “ a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Brooks.”  “The  two 
Brookses  had  robbed  this  Clarke.”  But 
“ the  affair  was  nasty,  and  not  so  fertile  as  gu- 
ano.” He  further  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  taken  the  issue  with  Judge  Black  in  the 
Impeachment  case  “than  with  a pseudo-Re- 
publican  who  had  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose;” and  again  alluded  to  Mr.  Evarts  as  a 
man  who  had  stolen  the  livery  of  heaven  to 
serve  the  devil  in.  MivEldredob  refused  to 
yield  the  floor  to  Mr.  Logan,  saying — accord- 
ing  to  the  report — “the  member  ean’t  be  a 
Wttjrwa  audJ_reat  his  political  opponent  with 
{iw fi  1 tfa « dw  rjivilitjl.  ” Mr.  Logan  retorted, 
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•‘You  can’t  expect  any  thing  else  from  a black- 
guard, and  I don’t  take  that  back.  ” Mr.  Brooks 
said  that  “he  never  entered  into  discussion  with 
such  men  as  Butler  and  Logan.”  Mr.  But- 
l’eu  asked  Mr.  Brooks  if  he  had  not  called 
him  a gold-robber  when  he  was  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Sir.  Brooks  answered  that 
the  gentleman  would  never  forgive  him  because 
he  was  the  means  of  extorting  from  him  sixty 
thousand  dollars  that  had  been  taken  from  cer- 
tain citizens  in  New  Orleans.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Butler  had  threatened  him,  and  because  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  had  pursued  him  with  a volley  of  abuse 
and  vituperative  language,  which  was  fitter  for 
Billingsgate  and  Newgate  than  for  Massachu- 
setts. The  Speaker  called  Mr.  Brooks  to  or- 
der. He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  proceed- 
ed to  deride  Mr.  Butler’s  feats  at  Big  Bethel 
and  Fort  Fisher,  and  spoke  of  “ the  beauty  and 
booty  (especially  the  booty)  of  New  Orleans.” 
Being  reminded  by  the  Speaker  that  all  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Alta  Vela,  Mr.  Brooks 
added,  that  when  Mr.  Butler  returned  to  his 
home  from  the  war  “he  was  attacked  by  a 
common  bricklayer  for  insulting  his  wife,  and 
soundly  thrashed.” 

The  next  day,  under  plea  of  making  a per- 
sonal explanation,  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of 
Minnesota,  made  a speech,  ridiculing  and  vitu- 
perating Mr.  E.  B.  Wasiiburne,  of  Illinois,  in 
a strain  quite  unprecedented  and  unspeakably 
shameful.  The  House  listened  and  laughed. 
The  House  sat  quietly  and  heard  one  of  its 
members  speak  of  another,  in  an  indescribable 
harangue,  as  follows : 

“I  stand  here  repeating  the  challenge  that  if  any 
where  on  God’s  earth,  down  in  the  mire  of  tilth  and 
all  nastiness,  the  gentleman  can  pluck  up  any  thing 
which  touches  my  honor,  let  it  come ; I shall  meet  it 
on  its  merits.  I have  gone  through  the  entire  cata- 
logue ; I have  analyzed  the  entire  contents  of  the  gen- 
tleman’s foul  stomach ; I have  dipped  my  hands  in  its 
gall,  and  I have  examined  the  half-digested  fragments 
which  I find  floating  in  the  gastric  juice ; but  if  it  is 
possible  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  by  his  peri- 
staltic action,  to  bring  up  any  thing  more  loathsome, 
more  disgusting  than  he  has  vomited  over  me  in  that 

letter,  in  God’s  name  let  it-come If  there  be  in 

our  midst  one  low,  sordid,  vulgar  soul,  one  barren  of 
mediocre  intelligence,  one  heart  callous  to  every  kindly 
sentiment  and  to  every  generous  emotion,  one  tongue 
leprous  with  slander,  one  mouth  which  is  like  nnto  a 
den  of  foul  beasts  giving  forth  deadly  odors ; if  there 
be  here  one  character,  which,  while  blotched  and 
spotted,  yet  raves,  and  rants,  and  blackguards  like  a 
prostitute ; if  there  be  here  one  bold,  bad,  empty,  bel- 
lowing demagogue,  it  is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.” 

Speaker  Colfax,  with  a just  respect  for  the 
honor  of  the  House,  which  the  House  itself  did 
not  feel,  stated  in  severe  tones  to  Mr.  Don- 
nelly that  his  remarks  were  not  honorable  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  although 
the  House  tolerated  them,  the  Chair  could  not 
consent  that  they  should  go  upon  the  record 
except  with  this  pvotest. 

In  reply  Mr.  Wasiiburne  said : 

“ I desire  only  to  say  that  if  I,  under  any  operation 
of  circnmstances,  were  ever  called  upon  to  make  a per- 
sonal explanation  in  reply  to  a member,  it  would  not 
be  to  a member  who  had  committed  a crime ; it  would 
not  be  to  a member  who  had  run  away ; it  would  not 
be  to  a member  who  had  changed  his  name ; it  would 
not  be  to  a member  whose  whole  record  in  this  House 
is  covered  with  venality,  corruption,  and  crime.” 

The  Speaker  called  him  also  to  order. 

But  the  most  painful  and  mortifying  part  of 
the  affair  is  that  the  House,  a hundred  and 
thirty  members,  it  is  reported,  being  present, 
not  only  suffered  thi?  outrage  upon  common  de- 
cency to  continue,  but  actually  extended  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  time  in  which  to  disgrace  Congress 
and  the  country.  It  is  incredible  that  such  men 
as  Mr.  Eliot,  or  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
or  Mr.  M'Cartiiy  and  others,  of  New  York — 
indeed,  scores  of  honorable  gentlemen  that  we 
might  name— could  have  been  present  and  have 
refrained  from  protesting  with  indignation,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  country,  against  such  a 
gross  insult  to  themselves  and  to  their  constitu- 
ents. The  damage  which  those  who  spoke  and 
those  who  listened  and  cheered  have  done  to 
their  party  and  its  cause  is  most  serious.  And, 
ns  the  time  approaches  when  nominations  are 
to  be  made  to  the  next  Congress,  let  this  shame- 
ful occurrence  admonish  us  to  select  men  who, 
among  the  other  necessary  qualifications,  have 
enough  self-respect  neither  to  indulge  in  such 
conduct  nor  to  applaud  it. 


UNION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Assembly  of  New  York  Mr.  Flagg, 
of  Troy,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  recently  introduced  a “ Char- 
ity bill,”  or  a grant  of  money  to  various  chari- 
table institutions.  Now  State  money  given  for 
charities,  although  the  principle  involved  is 
denounced  by  many  wise  political  thinkers,  is 
generally  given  without  grudging  ; arid  if  Mr. 
1 lagg’s  bill  had  been  what  it  pretended  to  be 
there  would,  probably,  have  been  no  very  se- 
rious objection.  But  it  was  not  what  it  pre- 
tended to  be.  It  was  a special  grant  of  State 
money  to  the  schools  of  a particular  denomina- 
tion— the  Roman  Catholic — and  as  such  was  a 
fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  was  a political  act  of 
homage  to  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination. 
Mr.  Flagg  is  a Democrat.  The  majority  of 
the  Assembly  were  Democrats.  They  knew 
lhat  their  great  partwrejiain^jm  the,  State  is 


the  vote  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  a 
larg^part  of  that  vote  is  derived  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Irish  birth  who  are  ltomau  Catholics. 
They  knew  how  hostile  the  priests  of  that 
Church  are  to  the  common-school  system  of 
the  State,  and  how  anxious  those  priests  are  to 
obtain  a share  of  the  school  fund  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  of  their  communion, 
in  order  to  secure  control  of  the  education  of 
their  youth.  Mr.  FLagg's  bill  was  a play  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  ft)  give  them  money  from  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  support  of  their  denomina- 
tional schools.  It  was  an  attempt  in  this 
State  to  do  what  Austria  has  just  stopped  do- 
ing, amidst  the  acclamation  of  all  wise  men ; 
namely,  to  educate  children  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  in  a particular  religious  faith.  Besides 
all  the  money  which  by  State  and  local  author- 
ity is  taken  out  of  the  purses  of  the  tax-payers 
to  provide  elementary  schools  for  all  children 
of  every  faith  in  the  State,  this  bill  proposed  a 
special  tax  iu  favor  of  one  denomination.  Thus 
every  tax -payer  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
twice  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic children  which  this  pretended  charity  bill 
proposed  to  assist — first,  in  his  tax  for  the  un- 
sectarian schools  to  which  these  children  may 
go,  if  the  ministers  of  their  church  would  per- 
mit ; and  second,  for  the  special  schools  named, 
because  those  ministers  will  not  permit. 

Now  if  the  State  of  New  York  intends  to  re- 
1 nounce  one  of  the  most  precious  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  a free  government — the 
absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State — and 
proposes  to  educate  children  in  a particular 
religious  faith,  why  does  it  select  the  Roman 
Catholic — the  one  which  comprises  a small  mi- 
nority of  the  population,  and  which  has  the 
least  sympathy  with  all  other  denominations? 
If  Mr.  Flagg  wishes  the  State  to  support  sect- 
arian schools  in  the  cities,  why  did  he  not  select 
those  of  the  various  Protestant  sects,  which  have 
at  least  a general  aflinity  ? The  reason  is  very 
evident.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  cities 
are  generally  Democrats. 

Mr.  Flagg’s  bill  as  reported  contained  pro- 
vision for  the  gift  of  $56,500  to  seventeen  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
“to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  un- 
der its  charge.”  If  our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination,  or  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, or  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  or  Unitari- 
an, or  Moravian,  or  of  any  other  denomination 
whatever,  prefer  that  their  children  shall  not 
attend  the  public  schools,  let  them  provide  pri- 
vate schools  for  them,  and  good-luck  go  with 
them ! But  when  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  or 
Presbyterian,  or  Unitarian,  or  Moravian,  asks 
the  State  to  support  his  sectarian  school  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  the  State  has  already  pro- 
vided for  all  the  children,  a wise  State  will  be- 
nignly answer  that  he  is  making  a very  foolish 
request.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  so  peculiarly 
sacred  in  the  denomination  known  as  Roman 
Catholic  that  it  must  not  be  placed  upon  the 
same  plane  with  all  other  denominations  ? 

A more  flagrant  defiance  of  one  of  the  great 
principles  of  otu  system,  and  a more  audacious 
bid  for  party  support,  could  not  be  offered  than 
that  contained  in  Mr.  Flagg’s  bill  as  reported. 
It  is  a matter  of  universal  concern  to  the  people 
of  this  State.  If  the  bill  as  reported  becomes 
a law,  let  every  citizen  understand  that  under 
Democratic  leadership  he  is  taxed  to  support 
denominational  schools,  and  remember  that  his 
remedy  lies  in  not  sending  to  the  Legislature 
men  whose  party  interests  lead  them  to  support 
Roman  Catholic  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  people. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  been  laid  before  the 
Legislature,  and  contains,  as  usual,  very  inter- 
esting statistics  and  several  important  sugges- 
tions. The  relation  of  education  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  is  a trite  subject,  but  it  has  been 
remarkably  refreshed  in  public  attention  by  the 
recent  political  movements  in  England,  and  by 
our  own  national  situation.  Mr.  Rice,  the 
late  State  Superintendent,  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  zeal  and  intelligent  interest  to  his  most 
important  duties.  Besides  his  Annual  Re- 
port, he  presented  to  the  Legislature  a Spe- 
cial Report  upon  the  present  state  of  education 
in  this  and  other  countries,  and  on  compulsory 
instruction,  which  is  a document  of  unique 
value,  iu  the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Rice 
expresses  his  obligations  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Johnson 
of  his  Department.  This  is  a work  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  refer,  and  which  is  full  of  in- 
formation for  every  person  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 
as  reported,  is  11,722 ; of  school-houses,  ll,5oG, 
of  which  172  are  log-houses.  The  cost  of  their 
erection  and  improvement  during  the  year  was 
$1,713,107  01.  The  aggregate  cost  for  ten 
years  past  is  $7,947, 758  17.  The  present  value 
of  buildings  and  sites  is  estimated  at  $ 10, 180,596. 
The  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  cities 
is  $30,844  43 ; in  the  rural  districts,  $593  92. 
The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years  is  reported  at  1,376,982 — in  the 
eities  531,379,  and  in  the  rural  districts  845,603. 


Of  these  949,203  attended  school  ^ the  average 
daily  attendance  419,957.  The  entire  attend- 
ance of  the  year  at  all  the  colleges,  academies, 
public  andprivate  schools,  in  the  State  was  1 ,058,- 
105.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  year  was  26,489,  of  which  5271 
were  men,  and  22,218  were  women.  The 
amount  of  salaries  paid  them  was  $4,826,471  64. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  a teacher  in  the 
city  is  $621  30;  in  the  country,  $216  73.  In- 
cluding all  expenses,  the  total  actual  cost  ot  the 
public  schools  for  the  last  year  was  $7,683,201 
22;  in  the  cities,  $3,992,893  20;  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  $3,600,308  02. 

Mr.  Rice  recommends  the  levy  of  a tax  for 
five  successive  years  of  one-eighth  of  a mill  upon 
every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  school-houses  and  buildings.  He 
does  this  because  outside  of  the  cities  there  are 
1059  districts  that  do  not  own  the  site  of  their 
school-houses ; 9597  in  which  the  school-houses 
are  not  properly  separated  from  the  highway; 
and  2278  without  the  most  necessary  outbuild- 
ings. How  wretched  these  houses  must  be  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  average  value  of 
all  the  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts, 
with  their  sites,  is  only  $593  92. 

Mr.  Rice’s  report  also  recommends  making 
a new  office,  called  School  Visitor , the  term  to 
be  one  year,  and  the  office  to  be  filled  exclusive- 
ly by  women.  The  duties  are  to  be  the  care 
of  the  district  libraries,  inspection  of  the  condi- 
tion, furniture,  and  conveniences  of  the  school- 
house,  hunting  up  absentees,  and  careful  inquiry 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Rice  is 
of  opinion  that  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  wo- 
men would  gratuitously  do  more  for  the  schools 
in  such  ways  than  an  army  of  paid  men  whose 
occupations  and  taste  are  alien  to  such  duties. 
He  also  recommends  a liberal  annual  appropri- 
ation to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  other 
similar  associations  devoted  to  the  elevation  of 
poor  children.  He  thinks,  also,  there  should  be 
special  officers  for  vagrancy,  and  special  reform- 
atory and  industrial  schools  for  vagrant  children, 
and  that  the  necessary  money  be  obtained  from 
the  license  fees.  Indeed,  when  we  know  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  not  less  than 
40,000  vagrant  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen,  it  does  not  seem  premature  to 
propose  some  remedy. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Superintendent  should 
be  studied  by  every  good  citizen,  as  carefully 
as  any  report  of  any  department,  for  it  treats  of 
the  very  foundation  of  the  State.  The  Report 
of  Mr.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  City  Superintendent, 
which  is  also  full  of  interest  and  value,  our 
space  warns  us  to  defer  to  another  day. 


My  wife  one  day  brought  home  for  me  a tract  which 
gave  an  account  of  a young  woman  in  some  asylum 
at  Liverpool  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and 
used  to  amuse  herself  by  drawing  with  her  mouth. 
The  thought  at  once  came  into  my  mind  that  1 might 
certainly  do  the  same,  and  I could  not  rest  satisfied 
till  I made  the  attempt.  My  flrst  piece  was  a Butter- 
fly, in  water-colors.  After  drawing  in  this  way  for 
some  time  I at  last  adopted  the  style  in  which  I still 
continue  to  draw,  which  is  to  shade  them  after  the 
manner  of  a line  engraving.  Dear  Sir,  I hope  your 
health  is  improving.  May  God  bless  you  with  all  hap- 
piness. 

“I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

“Joun  Carter.” 


FOUNDER’S  DAY. 

Foundek’s  Day  at  Vassar  College,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  was  one  of  those  pleasant  reunions 
which  will  be  always  most  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. It  (s  an  admirable  custom  for  the  facul- 
ty  and  students  of  the  college  to  recognize,  with 
music  and  flowers  aud  pious  offices,  the  birthday 
of  the  generous  Founder,  who  has  shown  that  he 
regards  himselt  merely  as  the  steward  of  the  I )i- 
vin%  bounty,  and  carefully  distributes  it. 


BELLOWING  IN  SLEEPING  CARS. 

Ed.  Harpers  Weekly: 

As  tlie  tired  and  foot-sore  traveler  generally 
resorts  to  a sleeping  car  to  indulge  in  the  wiftlest 
mirth  and  hilarity,  I suggest  that  as  a fitting 
place  to  converse  loudly  and  at  length  upon  top- 
ics which  are  sure  to  interest  and  enchant  him — 
your  own  atiairs. 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  Messrs.  Boan- 
erges and  Tonitku.  If  I possessed  as  good  a 
voice  as  either  of  these  gentlemen,  I should  pro- 
ceed to  a sleeping  car  ou  any  of  the  main  routes 
of  travel  and  bellow  loudly  to  the  porter,  ‘ * Where’s 
my  berth?”  and  continue  to  bellow  at  intervals,  un- 
til the  tired  and  foot-sore  travelers  were  satisfied 
of  my  importance,  and  fully  impressed  that  their 
comfort,  for  which  they  paid  as  much  as  I,  was 
of  very  small  account.  I should  consider  this  the 
gentlemanly  thing  to  do ; and  the  sort  of  thing, 
by  Jove,  Sir,  that  gives  these  commercial  travel- 
ers, and  that  class  of  fellows,  Sir,  to  understand 
that  you  are  not  obliged  to  be  off  at  daybreak 
with  a beggarly  bag : no,  Sir.  I should  roar  at 
all  times,  not  gently,  liko  a sucking  dove,  but 
like  a typhoon  ; I would  set  the  wild  echoes  fly- 
ing and  the  passengers’  sleep  as  well,  and  they 
and  the  babies  might  answer  crying,  crying ! 

To  a person  who  has  traveled  from  Denver  city 
to  New  York  city  without  stopping,  a night’s 
sleep  before  he  gets  home  to  his  family  is  a mere 
nothing ; if  it  is  of  any  importance,  he  is  a fool  to 
look  for  it  in  a sleeping  car.  I therefore  hope 
that,  if  it  is  a pleasure  to  them,  Messrs.  Boan- 
erges and  Tonitru  will  come  into  every  sleep- 
ing car  at  every  opportunity,  and  bellow  loudly  on 
any  subject  they  may  condescend  to  enlighten  us 
upon.  E.  P.  W. 


A WONDER  OF  ART. 

There  is  now  upon  exhibition  at  Schauss’s 
in  Broadway  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
ever  executed  by  human  patience  and  ingenuity : 
interesting  not  only  to  the  connoisseur  of  art,  but 
to  the  student  of  the  human  frame  and  its  forces. 
It  is  a small  picture,  drawn  with  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  a line  engraving  in  sepia  or  India  ink, 
called  “A  Rat-catcher  with  his  Dogs.”  It  rep- 
resents a rat-catcher  sitting  just  over  a rat-hole 
with  a spud  in  his  hands,  while  his  four  dogs 
await  the  appearance  of  the  rats  from  the  hole 
into  which  the  ferrets,  whose  empty  cage  is  upon 
the  bank,  have  descended.  The  marvelous  ex- 
pression of  every  hair  of  every  dog  is  not  less 
striking  than  that  of  the  face  of  the  old  Rat- 
catcher. But  the  wonder  of  the  work  is  the  fact 
of  its  execution.  It  is  a picture  painted  with  a 
hair-brush  held  in  the  mouth  of  a wholly  para- 
lyzed man,  who  had  had  scarcely  any  instruction 
in  drawing.  The  story  is  so  incredible  that  the 
English  gentleman  who  owns  the  picture  has 
show  n the  evidence  of  its  perfect  genuineness  to 
several  well-known  citizens,  who  have  signed  a 
certificate  assuring  the  public  that  the  facts  are 
unquestionably  as  stated.  Among  those  who 
have  thus  signed  are  William  C.  Bryant;  D. 
Huntington,  President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design;  II.  T.  Tuckekman;  C.  A.  Dana; 
C.  G.  Thompson;  John  R.  Thompson;  Hurd 
& Houghton  ; and  John  B.  Bouton.  We  have 
satisfied  ourselves  also  by  the  most  ample  proof 
that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  and  we  unreservedly  commend  it  to  public 
attention  both  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  which  is 
masterly,  and  for  the  wonder  of  its  execution. 
John  Carter,  who  drew  the  picture,  lived  in 
the  parish  of  Coggeshall,  not  many  miles  from 
London,  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  after  Car- 
ter’s death,  w rote  a brief  biography,  which  was 
published  by  J.  W.  Parker  & Son,  among  the 
most  respectable  of  English  publishers.  From 
this  little  memoir  we  have  hut  space  to  quote  a 
letter  of  Carter’s,  telling  his  own  story.  A fac- 
simile of  the  butterfly  of  which  he  speaks  is  also 
at  Mr.  Schauss’s,  with  two  or  three  interesting 
little  studies,  and  a slight  pencil  outline  of  Car- 
ter’s face,  singularly  sweet  and  refined.  The 
letter  is  dated  Coggeshall,  July  17, 1848 : 

“ Dear  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  wishes  I have 
written  down  my  name  and  age,  etc.,  as  follows : My 
name  is  John  Carter.  I am  thirty-three  years  of  age 
the  31st  of  this  month  (July,  1S4S).  Alter  leaving 
school,  where  I had  been  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  made  some  little  progress  in  arithmetic,  I was 
sent  to  work  at  the  silk  trade.  After  assisting  the 
weavers  for  some  time,  I was  put  to  a loom,  and 
learned  to  weave  in  the  figured  branch ; and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  my  fellow-workmen,  I was  fre- 
quently at  the  public  house,  and  soon  took  delight  in 
all  evil  and  mischief.  It  wras  when  I went  to  school 
that  1 first  remember  having  an  inclination  for  draw* 
iug.  Whenever  I had  a pen  or  pencil  in  my  hand  I 
was  sure  to  be  drawing  in  my  books  or  on  my  slate, 
and  at  home  about  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  man- 
ner iu  which  I came  to  draw,  after  I had  lost  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  was  as  follows : Being  fond  of  readiner,  I 
used  to  borrow  books  from  my  neighbors  aud  others. 


A CHIP. 

A newspaper  in  Alabama,  which  is  not  rad- 
ical, but  rebel,  has  the  following.  It  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  spirit  which  hopes  by  the  aid  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  obtain  the  political  control 
of  the  eountiy.  It  is  headed  * ‘ Grant  Circulars.  ” 

“ These  are  now  flooding  the  South.  They  are  is- 
sued by  a committee  comprised  of  such  meu  us  W.  B. 
Abtor,  A.  T.  Stewart,  John  Cochrane,  and  hosts  of 
other  names,  once  respectable,  now  contemned  by  all 
honest  men Well,  Sirs.it  affords  us  cruel  satis- 

faction to  tell  you  plainly  that  our  views  are  any  thiug 
but  favorable  to  the  election  of  a fool  like  Grant  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Although 
we  have  no  particular  love  of  country  now,  yet  we  re- 
tain enough  pride  in  our  subdued  hearts  to  wish  to 
see  the  land  governed  by  a head  of  at  least  mediocre 
intellect,  and  not  by  a numskull  who,  not  content  with 
the  natural  deprivation  of  sense,  renders  its  absence 
more  glaring  by  getting  drunk  publicly  S The  voice 
of  the  Soutli  is  almost  a unit  against  Grant’s  exalta- 
tion  Gentlemen  of  insufferable  impudence,  send 

no  more  of  yonr  vile  circulars  in  this  direction.  They 
fall  tamely  upon  the  fancies  of  honest  Southern  meu, 
aud  can  not  be  read  by  the  only  race  they  are  likely  to 
please— the  negroes." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

As  this  paper  goes  to  press  the  trial  ox  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson  is  rapidly  approaching  an 
end,  Mr.  Bingham,  one  of  the  Managers,  being  en- 
gaged in  making  the  closing  argument.  Since  our 
former  report  able  and  lengtliv  arguments  have  been 
made  in  the  case  by  Manager  Wilson,  and  Counselors 
Evarts  and  Stanbery.  The  case  is  to  be  submitted 
immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  ar- 
gument to  the  Senate ; and  ptobably  the  decision  will 
be  known  by  the  date  of  our  next  publication. 
news  items. 


new  Legislature. 

The  new  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  was  adopt- 
ed by  a large  majority — over  40,000. 

General  Canby  has  levied  a special  tax  in  South 
Caroliua  for  the  support  of  the  negro  laborers  dis- 
charged by  their  employers  for  voting  for  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  North  Carolina  Constitution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  at  least  30,000,  and  W.  W.  Holden,  Repub- 
lican, is  elected  Governor  by  a majority  nearly  if  not 
quite  as  great. 

Jefferson  Davis’s  trial  is  to  begin  on  June  3. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Mr.  Disraeli  was  compelled,  on  May  4,  to  resign 
his  office  as  Premier  of  England,  and  this  bv  the  unex- 
pected action  of  some  of  his  own  Cabinet.  He  called  a 
session  of  his  Cabinet  on  May  4,  and  announced  to  the 
members  his  intention  to  retain  office  until  a general 
election  could  be  held.  Lord  Stanley,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Hardy  refused  to  serve  under 
Mr.  Disraeli  under  such  circumstances ; aud  the  latter 
was  therefore  compelled  to  lay  his  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen.  The  Queen  declined  to  accept  it ; 
and  the  Disraeli  Cabinet  will  therefore  remain  iu  of- 
fice. Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  the  autumn,  when 
a general  election  will  be  held.  On  the  same  night,  In 
a debate  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
latter  gave  notice  that  the  Opposition,  which  he  heads, 
wooldftfeptt  Abbiisgit  ttBrtwpftriy  settlement. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AT  CHICAGO.— [See  Page  318.] 
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THE  MOONSTONE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  “ No  Name,”  etc. 


Printed  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript. 
RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Second  Narrative. 

Contributed  by  Mathew  liruff,  Solicitor , of 
Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

CHAPTER  I. 

My  fair  friend,  Miss  Clack,  having  laid  down 
the  pen,  there  are  two  reasons  for  my  taking  it 
up  next,  in  my  turn. 

In  the  first  place,  I am  in  a position  to  throw 
the  necessary  light  on  certain  points  of  interest 
which  have  thus  far  been  left  in  the  dark.  Miss 
Yerinder  had  her  own  private  reason  for  break- 
ing her  marriage  engagement — and  I was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  had  his 
own  private  reason  for  withdrawing  all  claim  to 
the  hand  of  his  charming  cousin — and  I discov- 
ered what  it  was. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  my  good  or  ill  for- 
tune, I hardly  know  which,  to  find  myself  per- 
sonally involved — at  the  period  of  which  I am 
now  writing — in  the  mystery  of  the  Indian  Dia- 
mond. 1 had  the  honor  of  an  interview,  at  my 
own  office,  with  an  Oriental  stranger  of  distin- 
guished manners,  who  was  no  other,  unquestion- 
ably, than  the  chief  of  the  three  Indians.  Add 
to  this,  that  I met  with  the  celebrated  traveler, 
Mr.  Murthwaite,  the  day  afterward,  and  that  I 
held  a conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  Moonstone,  which  has  a very  important  bear- 
ing on  later  events.  And  there  you  have  the 
statement  of  my  claims  to  fill  the  position  which 
I occupy  in  these  pages. 

The  true  story  of  the  broken  marriage  engage- 
ment comes  first  in  point  of  time,  and  must  there- 
fore take  the  first  place  in  the  present  narrative. 
Tracing  my  way  back  along  the  chain  of  events, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  I find  it  necessary  to 
open  the  scene,  oddly  enough  as  you  will  think, 
at  the  bedside  of  my  excellent  client  and  friend, 
the  late  Sir  John  Verinder. 

Sir  John  had  his  share — perhaps  rather  a large 
share  — of  the  more  harmless  and  amiable  of 
the  weaknesses  incidental  to  humanity.  Among 
these,  I may  mention  as  applicable  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  an  invincible  reluctance — so  long  as 
he  enjoyed  his  usual  good  health — to  face  the 
responsibility  of  making  his  will.  Lady  Yerin- 
der exerted  her  influence  to  rouse  him  to  a sense 
of  duty  in  this  matter ; and  I exerted  my  influ- 
ence. He  admitted  the  justice  of  our  views — but 
he  went  no  further  than  that,  until  he  found  him- 
self afflicted  with  the  illness  which  ultimately 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  Then,  I was  sent  for 
at  last,  to  take  my  client’s  instructions  on  the 
subject  of  his  will.  They  proved  to  be  the  sim- 
plest instructions  I had  ever  received  in  the  whole 
of  my  professional  career. 

Sir  John  was  dozing,  when  I entered  the  room. 
He  roused  himself  at  the  sight  of  me. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bruff?”  he  said.  “I 
sha’n’t  be  very  long  about  this.  And  then  I’ll  go 
to  sleep  again.”  He  looked  on  with  great  in- 
terest while  I collected  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
“Are  you  ready?”  he  asked.  I bowed,  and 
took  a dip  of  ink,  and  waited  for  my  instructions. 

“ Every  thing  to  my  wife,”  said  Sir  John. 
“That’s  all.”  He  turned  round  on  his  pillow, 
and  composed  himself  to  sleep  again. 

I was  obliged  to  disturb  him. 

“Am  I to  understand,”  I asked,  “that  you 
leave  the  whole  of  the  property,  of  every  sort  and 
description,  of  which  you  die  possessed*  absolute- 
ly to  Lady  Verinder?’ 

“ Yes,”  said  Sir  John.  “ Only  I put  it  short- 
er. Why  can’t  you  put  it  shorter,  and  let  me  go 
to  sleep  again  ? Every  thing  to  my  wife.  That’s 
my  Will.” 

His  property  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal, 
and  was  of  two  kinds.  Property  in  land  (I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  using  technical  language), 
and  property  in  mon^y.-  Ip.  tbe  _in^jority  of 


cases,  I am  afraid  I should  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  my  client  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  his  Will. 
In  the  case  of  Sir  John,  I knew  Lady  Verinder 
to  be,  not  only  worthy  of  the  unreserved  trust 
which  her  husband  had  placed  in  her  (all  good 
wives  are  worthy  of  that) — but  to  be  also  capable 
of  properly  administering  a trust  (which,  in  my 
experience  of  the  fair  sex,  not  one  in  a thousand 
of  them  is  competent  to  do).  In  ten  minutes 
Sir  John’s  Will  was  drawn  and  executed,  and 
Sir  John  himself,  good  man,  was  finishing  his 
interrupted  nap. 

Lady  Verinder  amply  justified  the  confidence 
which  her  husband  had  placed  in  her.  In  the 
first  days  of  her  widowhood  she  sent  for  me 
and  made  her  Will.  The  view  she  took  of  her 
position  was  so  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible 
that  I was  relieved  of  all  necessity  for  advising 
her.  My  responsibility  began  and  ended  with 
shaping  her  instructions  into  the  proper  legal 
form.  Before  Sir  John  had  been  a fortnight 
in  his  grave  the  future  of  his  daughter  had  been 
most  wisely  and  most  affectionately  provided  for. 

The  Will  remained  in  its  fire-proof  box  at  my 
office,  through  more  years  than  I like  to  reckon 
up.  It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  that  I found  occasion  to 
look  at  it  again  under  vety  melancholy  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  date  I have  mentioned  the  doctors  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  on  poor  Lady  Verinder, 
which  was  literally  a sentence  of  death.  I was 
the  first  person  whom  she  informed  of  her  situ- 
ation ; and  I found  her  anxious  to  go  over  her 
Will  again  with  me. 

It  was  impossible  to  improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  her  daughter.  But,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  her  wishes  in  regard  to  certain  minor  lega- 
cies, left  to  different  relatives,  had  undergone 
some  modification ; and  it  became  necessary  to 
add  three  or  four  Codicils  to  the  original  docu- 
ment. Having  done  this  at  once,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  I obtained  her  ladyship’s  permission 
to  embody  her  recent  instructions  in  a second 
Will.  My  object  w as  to  avoid  certain  inevitable 
confusions  and  repetitions  which  now  disfigured 
the  original  document,  and  which,  to  own  the 
truth,  grated  sadly  on  my  professional  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things. 

The  execution  of  this  second  Will  has  been 
described  by  Miss  Clack,  who  was  so  obliging  as 
to  witness  it.  So  far  as  regards  Rachel  Verin- 
der’s  pecuniary  interests,  it  was,  word  for  word, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  first  Will.  The 
only  changes  introduced  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a guardian,  and  to  certain  provisions 
concerning  that  appointment,  which  were  made 
under  my  advice.  On  Lady  Verinder’s  death, 
the  Will  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  proctor 
to  be  “proved”  (as  the  phrase  is)  in  the  usual 
way. 

In  about  three  weeks  from  that  time — as  well 
as  I can  remember — the  first  warning  reached 
me  of  something  unusual  going  on  under  the 
surface.  I happened  to  be  looking  in  at  my 
friend  the  proctor’s  office,  and  I observed  that 
he  received  me  with  an  appearance  of  greater 
interest  than  usual. 

“ I have  some  news  for  you,”  he  said.  “ What 
do  you  think  I heard  at  Doctors’  Commons  this 
morning?  Lady  Verinder’s  Will  has  been  asked 
for,  and  examined,  already !” 

This  was  news  indeed ! There  was  absolutely 
nothing  which  could  be  contested  in  the  Will ; 
and  there  was  nobody  I could  think  of  who  had 
the  slightest  interest  in  examining  it.  (I  shall 
perhaps  do  well  if  I explain  in  this  place,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  people  who  don’t  know  it  al- 
ready, that  the  law  allows  all  WTills  to  be  exam- 
ined at  Doctors’  Commons  by  any  body  who  ap- 
plies, on  the  payment  of  a shilling  fee.) 

“Did  you  hear  who  asked  for  the  Will?”  I 
inquired. 

“Yes;  the  clerk  had  no  hesitation  in  telling 
me.  Mr.  Smalley,  of  the  firm  of  Skipp  & Smalley, 
asked  for  it.  The  Will  has  not  been  copied  yet 
into  the  great  Folio  Registers.  So  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  depart  from  the  usual  course, 
and  to  let  him  see  the  original  document.  He 
looked  it  over  carefully,  and  made  a note  in  his 
pocket-book.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  with  it  ?” 

I shook  my  head.  “ I shall  find  out,”  I an- 
swered, “before  I am  a day  older.”  With  that 
I went  back  at  once  to  my  own  office. 

If  any  other  firm  of  solicitors  had  been  con- 
cerned in  this  unaccountable  examination  of  my 
deceased  client’s  Will  I might  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  making  the  necessary  discovery. 
But  I had  a hold  over  Skipp  & Smalley  which 
made  my  course  in  this  matter  a comparatively 
easy  one.  My  common-law  clerk  (a  most  com- 
petent and  excellent  man)  was  a brother  of  Mr. 
Smalley’s ; and,  owing  to  this  sort  of  indirect 
connection  with  me,  Skipp  & Smalley  had,  for 
some  years  past,  picked  up  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  my  table,  in  the  shape  of  cases  brought  to 
my  office,  which,  for  various  reasons,  I did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  undertake.  My  profes- 
sional patronage  was,  in  this  way,  of  some  im- 
portance to  the  firm.  I intended,  if  necessary, 
to  remind  them  of  that  patronage  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  moment  I got  back  I spoke  to  my  clerk ; 
and  after  telling  him  what  had  happened  I sent 
him  to  his  brother’s  office,  “with  Mr.  Bluff’s 
compliments,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  why 
Messrs.  Skipp  & Smalley  had  found  it  necessary 
to  examine  Lady  Verinder’s  Will.” 

This  message  brought  Mr.  Smalley  back  to 
my  office,  in  company  with  his  brother.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  acted  under  instructions 
received  from  a client.  And  then  he  put  it  to 
me,  whether  it  would  not  be  a breach  of  profes- 
sional confidence  on  his  part  to  say  more. 

We  had  a smart  discussion  upon  that.  He 
was  right,  no  doubt;  and  I was  wrong.  The 
truth  is,  I was  angry  and  suspicious — and  I in- 
sisted on  knowing  more.  Worse  still,  I declined 
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to  consider  any  additional  information  offered  to 
me,  as  a secret  placed  in  my  keeping:  I claimed 
perfect  freedom  to  use  my  own  discretion.  Worse 
even  than  that,  I took  an  unwarrantable  advant- 
age of  my  position.  “Choose,  Sir,”  I said  to 
Mr.  Smalley,  “between  the  risk  of  losing  your 
client’s  business,  and  the  risk  of  losing  Mine.” 
Quite  indefensible,  I admit — an  act  of  tyranny, 
and  nothing  less.  Like  other  tyrants,  I carried 
my  point.  Mr.  Smalley  chose  his  alternative, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation.  He  smiled  re- 
signedly, and  gave  up  the  name  of  his  client : 

Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite. 

That  was  enough  for  me — I wanted  to  know 
no  more. 

Having  reached  this  point  in  my  narrative,  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  place  the  reader  of 
these  lines — so  far  as  Lady  Verinder’s  Will  is 
concerned — on  a footing  of  perfect  equality,  in 
respect  of  information,  with  myself. 

Let  me  state,  then,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
that  Rachel  Verinder  had  nothing  but  a life-in- 
terest in  the  property.  Her  mother’s  excellent 
sense,  and  my  long  experience,  had  combined  to 
relieve  her  of  all  responsibility,  and  to  guard  her 
from  all  danger  of  becoming  the  victim  in  the  fu- 
ture of  some  needy  and  unscrupulous  man.  Nei- 
ther she  nor  her  husband  (if  she  married)  could 
raise  sixpence,  either  on  the  property  in  land  or 
on  the  property  in  money.  They  would  have  the 
houses  in  London  and  in  Yorkshire  to  live  in, 
and  they  would  have  the  handsome  income — and 
that  was  all. 

When  I came  to  think  over  what  I had  discov- 
ered, I was  sorely  perplexed  what  to  do  next. 

Hardly  a week  had  passed  since  I had  heard 
(to  my  surprise  and  distress)  of  Miss  Verinder’s 
proposed  marriage.  I had  the  sincerest  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  her ; and  I had  been  inex- 
pressibly grieved  when  I heard  that  she  was  about 
to  throw  herself  away  on  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite. 
And  now,  here  was  this  man — whom  I had  al- 
ways believed  to  be  a smooth-tongued  impostor 
— justifying  the  very  worst  that  I had  thought 
of  him,  and  plainly  revealing  the  mercenary  ob- 
ject of  the  marriage,  on  his  side!  And  what 
of  that  ? — you  may  reply — the  thing  is  done  ev- 
eryday. Granted,  my  dear  Sir.  But  would  you 
think  of  it  quite  as  lightly  as  you  do,  if  the  thing 
was  done  (let  us  say)  with  your  own  sister  ? 

The  first  consideration  which  now  naturally 
occurred  to  me,  was  this.  Would  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite  hold  to  his  engagement,  after  what 
his  lawyer  had  discovered  for  him  ? 

It  depended  entirely  on  his  pecuniary  position, 
of  which  I knew  nothing.  If  that  position  was 
not  a desperate  one,  it  would  be  well  worth  his 
while  to  many  Miss  Verinder  for  her  income 
alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  realizing  a large  sum  by  a given  time, 


then  Lady  Verinder’s  Will  would  exactly  meet 
the  case,  and  would  preserv  e her  daughter  from 
falling  into  a scoundrel’s  hands. 

In  the  latter  event,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  me  to  distress  Miss  Rachel,  in  the  first  days 
of  her  mourning  for  her  mother,  by  an  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  truth.  In  the  former 
event,  if  I remained  silent,  I should  be  conniving 
at  a marriage  which  would  make  her  miserable 
for  life. 

My  doubts  ended  in  my  calling  at  the  hotel  in 
London,  at  which  I knew  Mrs.  Ablewhite  and 
Miss  Verinder  to  be  staying.  They  informed 
me  that  they  were  going  to  Brighton  the  next 
day,  and  that  an  unexpected  obstacle  prevented 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  from  accompanying  them. 
I at  once  proposed  to  take  his  place.  When  I 
was  only  thinking  of  Rachel  Verinder,  it  was 
possible  to  hesitate.  When  I actually  saw  her, 
my  mind  was  made  up  directly,  come  what  might 
of  it,  to  tell  her  the  truth. 

I found  my  opportunity,  when  I was  out  walk- 
ing with  her,  on  the  day  after  my  arrival. 

“ May  I speak  to  you,”  I asked,  “ about  your 
marriage  engagement  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  indifferently,  “if  you  have 
nothing  more  interesting  to  talk  about.” 

“Will  you  forgive  an  old  friend  and  servant 
of  your  family,  Miss  Rachel,  if  I venture  on 
asking  whether  your  heart  is  set  on  this  mar- 
riage ?” 

“I  am  marrying  in  despair,  Mr.  Bruff — on 
the  chance  of  dropping  into  some  sort  of  stag- 
nant happiness  which  may  reconcile  me  to  my 
life.” 

Strong  language ! and  suggestive  of  something 
below  the  surface,  in  the  shape  of  a romance. 
But  I had  my  own  object  in  view,  and  I declined 
(as  we  lawyers  say)  to  pursue  the  question  into 
its  side  issues. 

“Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  can  hardly  he  of  your 
way  of  thinking,”  I said.  “His  heart  must  be 
set  on  the  marriage,  at  any  rate  ?” 

“He  says  so,  and  I suppose  I ought  to  be- 
lieve him.  He  would  hardly  many  me,  after 
what  I have  owned  to  him,  unless  he  was  fond 
of  me.” 

Poor  thing ! the  bare  idea  of  a man  marrying 
her  for  his  own  selfish  and  mercenary  ends  had 
never  entered  her  head.  The  task  I had  set 
myself  began  to  look  like  a harder  task  than  I 
had  bargained  for. 

“ It  sounds  strangely,”  I went  on,  “ in  my  old- 
fashioned  ears — ” 

“What  sounds  strangely?”  she  asked. 

“To  hear  you  speak  of  your  future  husband 
as  if  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  attachment.  Are  you  conscious  of  any  rea- 
son in  your  own  mind  for  doubting  him  ?” 

Her  astonishing  quickness  of  perception  de- 
tected a change  in  my  voice,  or  my  manner, 


“ YOU  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  ENTITLED  TO  PAY  THE  MONEY  BACK  IN  ONE  YEAR’S 
TIME  FROM  TIIE  DATE  AT  WHICH  IT  WAS|^j^|Ij  T0  YOU." 
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when  I put  that  question,  which  warned  her 
that  I had  been  speaking  all  along  with  some 
ulterior  object  in  view.  She  stopped,  and,  tak- 
ing her  arm  out  of  mine,  looked  me  searchingly 
in  the  face. 

“Mr.  Bruff,”  she  said,  “you  have  something 
to  tell  me  about  Godfrey  Ablewhite.  Tell  it.” 

I knew  her  well  enough  to  take  her  at  her 
word.  I told  it. 

She  put  her  arm  again  into  mine,  and  walked 
on  with  me  slowly.  1 felt  her  hand  tightening 
its  grasp  mechanically  on  my  arm,  and  I saw 
her  getting  paler  and  paler  as  I went  on— but, 
not  a word  passed  her  lips  while  I was  speaking. 
When  I had  done,  she  still  kept  silence.  Her 
head  drooped  a little,  and  she  walked  by  my 
side,  unconscious  of  my  presence,  unconscious 
of  every  thing  about  her ; lost — buried,  1 might 
almost  say — in  her  own  thoughts. 

I made'  no  attempt  to  disturb  her.  My  expe- 
rience of  her  disposition  warned  me,  on  this,  as 
on  former  occasions,  to  give  her  time. 

The  first  instinct  of  girls  in  general,  on  being 
told  of  any  thing  which  interests  them,  is  to  ask 
a multitude  of  questions,  and  then  to  run  off, 
and  talk  it  all  over  .with  some  favorite  friend. 
Rachel  Verinder’s  first  instinct,  under  similar 
circumstances,  was  to  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
mind,  and  to  think  it  over  by  herself.  This  ab- 
solute self-dependence  is  a great  virtue  in  a man. 
In  a woman,  it  has  the  serious  drawback  of  mor- 
ally separating  her  from  the  mass  of  her  sex,  and 
so  exposing  her  to  misconstruction  by  the  general 
opinion.  I strongly  suspect  myself  of  thinking 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  think  in  this  matter — 
except  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Verinder.  The 
self-dependence  in  her  character  was  one  of  its 
virtues  in  my  estimation ; partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause I sincerely  admired  and  liked  her ; partly, 
because  the  view  I took  of  her  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Moonstone  was  based  on  my  own 
special  knowledge  of  her  disposition.  Badly  as 
appearances  might  look  in  the  matter  of  the 
Diamond — shocking  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to 
know  that  she  was  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  mystery  of  an  undiscovered  theft — I was 
satisfied  nevertheless  that  she  had  done  nothing 
unworthy  of  her,  because  I was  also  satisfied 
that  she  had  not  stirred  a step  in  the  business, 
without  shutting  herself  up  in  her  own  mind, 
and  thinking  it  over  first. 

We  had  walked  on,  for  nearly  a mile  I should 
think,  before  Rachel  roused  herself.  She  sud- 
denly looked  up  at  me  with  a faint  reflection  of 
her  smile  of  happier  times — the  most  irresistible 
smile  I had  ever  seen  on  a woman’s  face. 

“I  owe  much  already  to  your  kindness,”  she 
said.  * * And  I feel  more  deeply  indebted  to  it 
now  than  ever.  If  you  hear  any  rumors  of  my 
marriage  when  you  go  back  to  London,  contra- 
dict them  at  once,  on  my  authority.” 

“ Have  you  resolved  to  break  your  engage- 
ment ?”  I asked. 

“Can  you  doubt  it?”  she  returned,  proudly, 
“ after  what  you  have  told  me !” 

“ My  dear  Miss  Rachel,  you  are  very  young 
— and  you  may  find  more  difficulty  in  withdraw- 
ing from  your  present  position  than  you  antici- 
pate. Have  you  no  one — I mean  a lady  of  course 
— whom  you  could  consult  ?” 

“No  one,”  she  answered. 

It  distressed  me,  it  did  indeed  distress  mo,  to 
hear  her  say  that.  She  was  so  young  and  so 
lonely — and  she  bore  it  so  well ! The  impulse 
to  help  her  got  the  better  of  any  sense  of  my 
own  unfitness  which  I might  have  felt  under  the 
circumstances ; and  I stated  such  ideas  on  the 
subject  as  occurred  to  me  on  the  spnr  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I have  advised 
a prodigious  number  of  clients,  and  have  dealt 
with  some  exceedingly  awkward  difficulties,  in 
my  time.  But  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I had  ever  found  myself  advising  a young 
lady  how  to  obtain  her  release  from  a marriage 
engagement.  The  suggestion  I offered  amounted 
briefly  to  this.  I recommended  her  to  tell  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite — at  a private  interview,  of 
course — that  he  had,  to  her  certain  knowledge, 
betrayed  the  mercenary  nature  of  the  motive  on 
his  side.  She  was  then  to  add  that  their  mar- 
riage, after  what  she  had  discovered,  was  a sim- 
ple impossibility — and  she  was  to  put  it  to  him, 
whether  he  thought  it  wisest  to  secure  her  silence 
by  falling  in  with  her  views,  or  to  force  her,  by 
opposing  them,  to  make  the  motive  under  which 
she  was  acting  generally  known.  If  he  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  or  to  deny  the  facts,  she  was, 
in  that  event,  to  refer  him  to  we. 

Miss  Verinder  listened  attentively  till  I had 
done.  She  then  thanked  me  very  prettily  for 
my  advice,  but  informed  me  at  the  same' time 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  follow  it. 

“May  I ask,”  I said,  “what  objection  you  see 
to  following  it  ?” 

She  hesitated — and  then  met  me  with  a ques- 
tion on  her  side. 

“Suppose  you  were  asked  to  express  your 
opinion  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite’s  conduct?” 


“ What  would  you  call  it  ?” 

‘ 1 1 should  call  it  the  conduct  of  a meanly  de- 
ceitful man.” 

“Mr.  Bruff!  I have  believed  in  that  man.  I 
have  promised  to  marry  that  man.  How  can  I 
tell  him  he  is  mean,  how  can  I tell  him  he  has 
deceived  me,  how  can  I disgrace  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  after  that  ? I have  degraded 
myself  by  ever  thinking  of  him  as  my  husband. 
If  I say  what  you  tell  me  to  say  to  him— I am 
owning  that  I have  degraded  myself  to  his  face. 
1 can’t  do  that — after  what  has  passed  between 
us — I can’t  do  that ! The  shame  of  it  would  be 
nothing  to  him.  But  the  shame  of  it  would  be 
unendurable  to  me.  ” 

Here  was  another  of  the  marked  peculiarities 
in  her  character  disclosing  itself  to  me  without 
reserve.  Here  was  her  sensitive  horror  of  the 
bare  contact  with  |Mr\^tfiin^,gmaii,  blinding  her 


to  every  consideration  of  what  she  owed  to 
herself,  hurrying  her  into  a false  position  which 
might  compromise  her  in  the  estimation  of  all 
her  friends!  Up  to  this  time  I had  been  a 
little  diffident  about  the  propriety  of  the  advice 
I had  given  to  her.  But,  after  what  she  had 
just  said,  I had  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  was  the 
best  advice  that  could  have  been  offered ; and  I 
felt  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  pressing  it  on  her 
again. 

She  only  shook  her  head,  and  repeated  her 
objection  in  other  words. 

“ He  has  been  intimate  enough  with  me  to  ask 
me  to  be  his  wife.  He  has  stood  high  enough 
in  my  estimation  to  obtain  my  consent.  I can’t 
tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  is  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  living  creatures,  after  that !” 

“ But,  my  dear  Miss  Rachel,”  I remonstrated, 
“it’s  equally  impossible  for  you  to  tell  him  that 
you  withdraw  from  your  engagement,  without 
giving  some  reason  for  it.” 

“I  shall  say  that  I have  thought  it  over,  and 
that  I am  satisfied  it  will  be  best  for  both  of  us 
if  we  part.” 

“No  more  than  that?” 

“ No  more.” 

“Have  you  thought  of  what  he  may  say,  on 
his  side  ?” 

“ He  may  say  what  he  pleases.” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  her  delicacy 
and  her  resolution,  and  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  that  she  was  putting  herself  in 
the  wrong.  I entreated  her  to  consider  her 
own  position.  I reminded  her  that  she  would 
be  exposing  herself  to  the  most  odious  miscon- 
struction of  her  motives.  “You  can’t  brave 
public  opinion,”  I said,  “at  the  command  of- 
private  feeling.” 

“I  can,”  she  answered.  “I  have  done  it  al- 
ready.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“You  have  forgotten  the  Moonstone,  Mr. 
Bruff.  Have  I not  braved  public  opinion,  there, 
with  my  own  private  reasons  for  it?” 

Her  answer  silenced  me  for  the  moment.  It 
set  me  trying  to  trace  the  explanation  of  her 
conduct,  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  the  Moon- 
stone, out  of  the  strange  avowal  which  had  just 
escaped  her.  I might  perhaps  have  done  it  when 
I was  younger.  1 certainly  couldn’t  do  it  now. 

I tried  a last  remonstrance,  before  we  returned 
to  the  house.  She  was  just  as  immovable  as 
ever.  My  mind  was  in  a strange  conflict  of 
feelings  about  her  when  I left  her  that  day. 
She  was  obstinate;  she  was  wrong.  She  was 
interesting ; she  was  admirable ; she  was  deeply 
to  be  pitied.  I made  her  promise  to  write  to  me 
the  moment  she  had  any  news  to  send.  And 
I went  back  to  my  business  in  London,  with  a 
mind  exceedingly  ill  at  ease. 

On  the  evening  of  my  return,  before  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  receive  my  promised  letter,  I 
was  surprised  by  a visit  from  Mr.  Ablewhite  the 
elder,  and  was  informed  that  Mr.  Godfrey  had 
got  his  dismissal — and  had  accepted  it — that 
very  day. 

With  the  view  I already  took  of  the  case,  the 
bare  fact  stated  in  the  words  that  I have  under- 
lined, revealed  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablcwhite’s  motive 
for  submission  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  acknowl- 
edged it  himself.  He  needed  a large  sum  of 
money ; and  he  needed  it  by  a given  time.  Ra- 
chel’s income,  which  would  have  helped  him  to 
any  thing  else,  would  not  help  him  here ; and 
Rachel  had  accordingly  released  herself,  without 
encountering  a moment’s  serious  opposition  on 
his  part.  If  I am  told  that  this  is  mere  specula- 
tion, I ask,  in  my  turn,  What  other  theory  will 
account  for  his  giving  up  a marriage  which  would 
have  maintained  him  in  splendor  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  ? 

Any  exultation  I might  otherwise  have  felt  at 
the  lucky  turn  which  things  had  now  taken  was 
effectually  checked  by  what  passed  at  my  inter- 
view with  old  Mr.  Ablewhite. 

He  came,  of  course,  to  know  whether  I could 
give  him  any  explanation  of  Miss  Verinder’s  ex- 
traordinary conduct.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I was  quite  unable  to  afford  him  the  information 
he  wanted.  The  annoyance  which  I thus  inflicted, 
following  on  the  irritation  produced  by  a recent 
interview  with  his  son,  threw  Mr.  Ablewhite  off 
his  guard.  Both  his  looks  and  his  language 
convinced  me  that  Miss  Verinder  would  find 
him  a merciless  man  to  deal  with,  when  he 
joined  the  ladies  at  Brighton  the  next  day. 

I had  a restless  night,  considering  what  I 
ought  .to  do  next.  How  my  reflections  ended, 
and  how  thoroughly  well  founded  my  distrust  of 
old  Mr.  Ablewhite  proved  to  be  are  items  of  in- 
formation which  (as  I am  told)  have  already 
been  put  tidily  in  their  proper  places  by  that 
exemplary  person,  Miss  Clack.  I have  only  to 
add — in  completion  of  her  narrative — that  Miss 
Verinder  found  a quiet  and  repose  which  she 
sadly  needed,  poor  thing,  in  my  house  at  Hamp- 
stead. She  honored  us  by  making  a long  stay. 
My  wife  and  daughters  were  charmed  with  her ; 
and,  when  the  executors  decided  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  guardian,  I feel  sincere  pride  and 
pleasure  in  recording  that  my  guest  and  my  fam- 
ily parted  like  old  mends,  on  either  side. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  thing  I have  to  do,  is  to  present 
such  additional  information  ns  I possess  on  the 
subject  of  the  Moonstone,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  plot  to  steal 
the  Diamond.  The  little  that  I have  to  tell  is 
(as  l think  I have  already  said)  of  some  import- 
ance, nevertheless,  in  respect  of  its  bearing  very 
remarkably  on  events  which  are  still  to  come. 

About  a week  or  ten  days  after  Miss  Verinder 
had  left  us,  one  of  my  clerks  entered  the  private 
room  at  my  office,  with  a card  in  his  hand,  and 
informed  me  that  a gentleman  was  below,  who 
wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

I looked  at  the  card.  There  was  a foreign 


name  written  on  it,  which  has  escaped  my  mem- 
ory. It  was  followed  by  a line  written  'in  En- 
glish at  the  bottom  of  the  card,  which  I remem- 
ber perfectly  well : 

“ Recommended  by  Mr.  Septimus  Luker.” 

The  audacity  of  a person  in  Mr.  Luker’s  posi- 
tion presuming  to  recommend  any  body  to  me, 
took  me  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  I sat 
silent  for  the  moment,  wondering  whether  my 
own  eyes  had  not  deceived  me.  The  clerk,  ob- 
serving my  bewilderment,  favored  me  with  the 
result  of  his  own  observation  of  the  stranger  w'ho 
wras  waiting  down  stairs. 

“ He’s  rather  a remarkable  looking  man,  Sir. 
So  dark  in  the  complexion  that  we  all  set  him 
down  in  the  office  for  an  Indian,  or  something 
of  that  sort.” 

Associating  the  clerk’s  idea  with  the  very  of- 
fensive line  inscribed  on  the  card  in  my  hand,  I 
instantly  suspected  that  the  Moonstone  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Mr  Luker’s  recommendation,  and 
of  the  stranger’s  visit  at  my  office.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  my  clerk,  I at  once  decided  on  grant- 
ing an  interview  to  the  gentleman  below. 

In  justification  of  the  highly  unprofessional 
sacrifice  to  mere  curiosity  which  I thus  made, 
permit  me  to  remind  any  body  who  may  read 
these  lines,  that  no  living  person  (in  England,  at 
any  rate)  can  claim  to  have  had  such  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  romance  of  the  Indian  Dia- 
mond as  mine  has  been.  I was  trusted  with  the 
secret  of  Colonel  Hemcastle’s  plan  for  escaping 
assassination.  I received  the  Colonel’s  letters, 
periodically  reporting  himself  a living  man.  I 
drew  his  Will,  leaving  the  Moonstone  to  Miss 
Verinder.  I persuaded  his  executor  to  act,  on 
the  chance  that  the  jewel  might  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  family.  And,  lastly, 
I combated  Mr.  Franklin  Blake’s  scruples,  and 
induced  him  to  be  the  means  of  transporting  the 
Diamond  to  Lady  Verinder’s  house.  If  any  one 
can  claim  a prescriptive  right  of  interest  in  the 
Moonstone,  and  in  every  thing  connected  with 
it,  I think  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  I am  the 
man. 

The  moment  my  mysterious  client  was  shown 
in  I felt  an  inner  conviction  that  I was  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  three  Indians — probably 
of  the  chief.  He  was  carefully  dressed  in  Euro- 
pean costume.  But  his  swarthy  complexion, 
his  long  lithe  figure,  and  his  grave  and  graceful 
politeness  of  manner  were  enough  to  betray  his 
Oriental  origin  to  any  intelligent  eyes  that  looked 
at  him. 

I pointed  to  a chair,  and  begged  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  his  business  with  me. 

After  first  apologizing — in  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  English  words — for  the  liberty  which  he 
had  taken  in  disturbing  me,  the  Indian  produced 
a small  parcel  the  outer  covering  of  which  was 
of  cloth  of  gold.  Removing  this  and  a second 
wrapping  of  some  silken  fabric,  he  placed  a little 
box,  or  casket,  on  my  table,  most  beautifully  and 
richly  inlaid  in  jewels,  on  an  ebony  ground. 

“I  have  come,  Sir,”  he  said,  “to  ask  you  to 
lend  me  some  money.  And  I leave  this  as  an  as- 
surance to  you  that  my  debt  will  be  paid  back.” 

I pointed  to  his  card.  “And  you  apply  to 
me,”  I rejoined,  “at  Mr.  Luker’s  recommend- 
ation ?” 

The  Indian  bowed. 

“ May  I ask  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Luker  himself 
did  not  advance  the  money  that  you  require  ?” 

“ Mr.  Luker  informed  me,  Sir,  that  he  had  no 
money  to  lend.” 

“And  so  he  recommended  you  to  come  to 
me?” 

The  Indian,  in  his  turn,  pointed  to  the  card. 
“ It  is  written  there,”  he  said. 

Briefly  answered,  and  thoroughly  to  the  pur- 
pose! If  the  Moonstone  had  been  in  my  pos- 
session, this  Oriental  gentleman  would  have  mur- 
dered me,  I am  well  aware,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation.  At  the  same  time,  and  barring  that 
slight  drawback,  I am  bound  to  testify  that  he 
was  the  perfect  model  of  a client.  He  might 
not  have  respected  my  life.  But  be  did  what 
none  of  my  own  countrymen  had  ever  done  in 
all  my  experience  of  them— he  respected  my 
time. 

“I  am  sony,”  I said,  “that  you  should  have 
had  the  trouble  of  coming  to  me.  Mr.  Luker 
is  quite  mistaken  in  sending  you  here.  I am 
trusted,  like  other  men  of  my  profession,  with 
money  to  lend.  But  I never  lend  it  to  strangers, 
and  I never  lend  it  on  such  a security  as  you 
have  produced.” 

Far  from  attempting,  as  other  people  would 
have  done,  to  induce  me  to  relax  my  own  rules, 
the  Indian  only  made  me  another  bow,  mpl 
wrapped  up  his  box  in  its  two  coverings  with- 
out a word  of  protest.  He  rose — this  admirable 
assassin  rose  to  go,  the  moment  I had  answered 
him! 

“Will  your  condescension  toward  a stranger, 
excuse  my  asking  one  question,”  he  said,  “before 
I take  my  leave  ?” 

I bowed  on  my  side.  Only  one  question  at 
parting!  The  average  in  my  experience,  was 
fifty. 

“Supposing,  Sir,  it  had  been  possible  (and 
customary)  for  you  to  lend  me  the  money,”  he 
said,  “ in  what  space  of  time  would  it  have  been 
possible  (and  customary)  for  me  to  pay  it  back  ?,r 

“According  to  the  usual  course  pursued  in 
this  country,”  I answered,  “you  would  have  been 
entitled  to  pay  the  money  back  (if  you  liked)  in 
one  year’s  time  from  the  date  at  which  it  was 
first  advanced  to  you.” 

The  Indian  made  me  a last  bow,  the  lowest 
of  all— and  suddenly  and  softly  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  done  in  a moment,  in  a noiseless,  sup- 
ple, cat-like  way,  which  a little  startled  me,  I 
own.  As  soon  as  I was  composed  enough  to 
think,  I arrived  at  one  distinct  conclusion  in  ref- 
erence to  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  visitor 
who  had  favored  me  with  a call. 

His  face,  voice,  and  manner — while  I was  in 


his  company — were  under  such  perfect  control 
that  they  set  all  scrutiny  at  defiance.  But  he 
had  given  me  one  chance  of  looking  under  the 
smooth  outer  surface  of  him,  for  all  that.  He 
had  not  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  attempting 
to  fix  any  thing  that  I had  said  to  him  in  his 
mind,  until  I mentioned  the  time  at  which  it  was 
customary  to  permit  the  earliest  repayment,  on 
the  part  of  the  debtor,  of  money  that  had  been 
advanced  as  a loan.  When  I gave  him  that  piece 
of  information,  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  face, 
while  I was  speaking,  for  the  first  time.  The 
inference  I drew  from  this  was — that  he  had  a 
special  purpose  in  asking  me  his  last  question, 
and  a special  interest  in  hearing  my  answer  to 
it.  The  more  carefully  I reflected  on  what  had 
passed  between  us,  the  more  shrewdly  I suspected 
the  production  of  the  casket,  and  the  application 
for  the  loan,  of  having  been  mere  formalities,  de- 
signed to  pave  the  way  for  the  parting  inquiry 
addressed  to  me. 

I had  satisfied  myself  of  the  correctness  of  this 
conclusion — and  was  trying  to  get  on  a step  fur- 
ther, and  penetrate  the’lndian’s  motives  next — 
when  a letter  was  brought  to  me,  which  proved 
to  be  from  no  less  a person  than  Mr.  Septimus 
Luker  himself.  He  asked  my  pardon  in  terms 
of  sickening  servility,  and  assured  me  that  he 
could  explain  matters  to  my  satisfaction,  if  I 
would  honor  him  by  consenting  to  a personal 
interview. 

I made  another  unprofessional  sacrifice  to  mere 
curiosity..  I honored  him  by  making  an  appoint- 
ment at  my  office,  for  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Luker  was,  in  every  respect,  such  an  in- 
ferior creature  to  the  Indian — he  was  so  vulgar, 
so  ugly,  so  cringing,- and  so  prosy — that  he  is 
quite  unworthy  of  being  reported,  at  any  length, 
in  these  pages.  The  substance  of  what  he  had 
to  tell  me  may  be  fairly  stated  as  follows : 

The  day  before  I had  received  the  visit  of  the 
Indian,  Mr.  Luker  had  been  favored  with  a call 
from  that  accomplished  gentleman.  In  spite  of 
his  European  disguise,  Mr.  Luker  had  instantly 
identified  his  visitor  with  the  chief  of  the  three 
Indians,  who  had  formerly  annoyed  him  by  loi- 
tering about  his  house,  and  who  had  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  consult  a magistrate.  From 
this  startling  discovery  he  had  rushed  to  the  con- 
clusion (naturally  enough  I own)  that  he  must 
certainly  be  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  three 
men,  who  had  blindfolded  him,  gagged  him,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  banker’s  receipt.  The  result 
was  that  he  became  quite  paralyzed  with  terror, 
and  that  he  firmly  believed  his  last  hour  had  come. 

On  his  side,  the  Indian  preserved  the  charac- 
ter of  a perfect  stranger.  He  produced  the  little 
casket,  and  made  exactly  the  same  application 
which  he  had  aftenvard  made  to  me.  As  the 
speediest  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  Mr.  Luker 
had  at  once  declared  that  he  had  no  money.  The 
Indian  had  thereupon  asked  to  be  informed  of 
the  best  and  safest  person  to  apply  to  for  the  loan 
he  wanted.  Mr.  Luker  had  answered  that  the 
best  and  safest  person,  in  such  cases,  was  usual- 
ly a respectable  solicitor.  Asked  to  name  some 
one  individual  of  that  chiiracter  and  profession, 
Mr.  Luker  had  mentioned  me — for  the  one  sim- 
ple reason  that,  in  the  extremity  of  his  tenor, 
mine  was  the  first  name  which  occurred  to  him. 
“The  perspiration  was  pouring  off'  me  like  rain, 
Sir,”  the  wretched  creature  concluded.  “I  didn’t 
know  what  I was  talking  about.  And  I hope 
you’ll  look  over  it,  Mr.  BinfF,  Sir,  in  considera- 
tion of  my  having  been  really  and  truly  frightened 
out  of  my  wits.” 

I excused  the  fellow  graciously  enough.  It 
was  the  readiest  way  of  releasing  myself  from 
the  sight  of  him.  Before  he  left  me,  I detained 
him  to  make  one  inquiry.  Had  the  Indian  said 
any  thing  noticeable  at  the  moment  of  quitting 
Mr.  Luker’s  house  ? 

Yes ! The  Indian  had  pnt  precisely  the  same 
question  to  Mr.  Luker,  at  parting,  which  he  had 
put  to  me ; receiving,  of  course,  the  same  answ  er 
as  the  answer  which  I had  given  to  him. 

What  did  it  mean  ? Mr.  Luker’s  explanation 
gave  me  no  assistance  toward  solving  the  problem. 
My  own  unaided  ingenuity,  consulted  next,  proved 
quite  unequal  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  I 
had  a dinner  engagement  that  evening;  and  I 
went  up  stairs,  in  no  very  genial  frame  of  mind, 
little  suspecting  that  the  way  to  my  dressing- 
room,  and  the  way  to  discovery,  meant,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  one  "and  the  same  thing. 


THORNE’S  POOR  RELATIONS. 

The  old  Brewery  burned  down  to  the  ground. 
Many  rejoiced  thereat,  but  they  might  have  known 
that  their  joy  would  be  short-lived.  That  from  the 
ruins  would  arise  a formidable  structure  which 
would  make  the  friends  of  temperance  look  grave. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  were  abroad  on 
the  night  of  the  fire.  And  indeed  the  conflagra- 
tion was  a sight  to  behold.  The  immense  quan- 
tities of  grain  stored  in  the  buildings  adjacent  to 
the  Brewery,  the  whiskies  and  the  high  wines, 
imparted  a splendor  to  the  flame  which  was  worth 
seeing  at  the  cost  of  a night’s  sleep.  And  what 
a spectacle  to  eyes  unused  to  stage  effects  those 
flocks  of  birds  which  circled  round  the  scene  of 
desolation  on  golden  and  silvered  wings ! 

Most  persons  gazing  on  the  spectacle  forgot 
their  individual  heart-ache  and  worry.  Even 
Uncle  Thorne  did.  He  lived  on  the  narrow 
street  which  led  down  to  the  Brewery,  and  came 
out  and  watched  the  fire  with  others  until  morn- 
ing. He  had  good  reason  for  being  on  the  alert. 
A sudden  change  in  the  wind,  or  even  a slight 
increase,  might  send  an  unlucky  spark  into  his 
premises  and  do  damage  there  It  was  not  like- 
ly, but  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  him  a watcher.  He  had  hut  him- 
self to  look  after  himself — this  thought  brought 
him  out  of  his  bed  quickly— it  had  sent  him  to 
it  heavily,  as  night  by  night  it  sent  him,  for  Un- 
deri'Wye  .yasi  wjklywcd  and  childless.  Is  it  so 
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with  all  these  people  who  crowd  the  ferry-boats, 
and  the  cars,  and  the  stages — the  streets,  and 
theatres,  and  churches ; have  they  all  some  heart- 
ache? some  smarting  disappointment?  does  a 
shadowy  fear  follow  the  steps  of  every  one,  and 
haunt  the  days  and  nights  ? Is  it  a world  of 
sorrow  ? but  is  there  not  sure  deliverance  for  all  ? 
Death,  I mean  not  by  the  gateway  thou  dost 
keep ! Hear  the  story  of  George  Thorne. 

The  fire  occurred  on  Saturday  night. 

Next  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  sexton,  he 
was  Uncle  Thorne,  was  in  the  church  porch  ring- 
ing the  church  bell.  Years  ago  this  sexton 
c limbed  the  dark  belfry  stairs  to  ring  the  bell  for 
the  congregation  that  worshiped  in  the  house  of 
* the  Lord  below.  But  one  dark  night  he  fell  and 
broke  his  leg.  Every  body  said  then,  what  a 
shame  it  was  that  the  steep  narrow  stair  had 
never  been  provided  with  a railing,  for  many 
times  Thorne  had  predicted  that  just  such  an  ac- 
cident as  this  would  befall  him. 

Now  that  it  had  happened  the  rope  was  brought 
down  from  the  belfry,  and  the  sexton  rang  the 
bell  standing  in  the  porch  where  every  body  could 
see  him.  It  would  have  been  a less  acceptable 
sight  to  some  eyes  had  the  ringer  been  any  body 
besides  old  Thome.  Priests  and  children,  as  a 
general  thing,  keep  the  machinery  of  their  wink- 
ing dolls  out  of  sight,  and  all  people  of  good  taste 
conceal  their  skeletons;  on  the  same  principle 
the  bell-ringer  should  have  done  his  ringing  in  a 
comer,  or  behind  a door ; but  there  he  was  in 
the  porch,  and  there  he  would  be  until  he  ceased 
to  ring  for  others,  and  was  tolled  over  himself ; 
and  people  didn’t  mind,  because  he  was  old 
Thome. 

On  this  Sunday,  having  rung  the  children  into 
Sunday-school  at  nine,  the  congregation  into 
church  at  half  past  ten,  and  again  at  tw'o  p.m., 
he  limped  homeward,  having  deputed  young  Mr. 
Matson  to  lock  up  the  church  after  service,  and 
hang  the  key  he  knew  where.  Young  Mr.  Mat- 
son  was  in  Uncle  Thome’s  confidence,  his  hon- 
orary partner,  one  might  say;  for  he  had  the 
management  of  the  garden  next  the  church,  and 
whenever  the  bell  gave  forth  a hesitating  and  un- 
certain sound  the  young  man  would  cry  “Rheu- 
matism!” drop  his  tools,  and  ran  into  the  porch 
and  lay  hands  on  the  knotted  rope  to  such  good 
purpose  that  people  were  set  to  thinking  of  the 
sexton  with  wondering  admiration. 

Thome  had  his  reasons  for  excusing  himself 
that  afternoon.  He  had  not  taken  cold  watching 
■ the  fire ; he  did  not  feel  the  loss  of  a night’s  sleep ; 
but  he  had  seen  two  or  three  miserable  fellows 
in  particular  among  the  many  hanging  about  the 
smoking  pit,  and  he  thought  that  he  might  be 
of  some  sendee  to  them.  He  understood  their 
feelings,  and  little  as  was  the  respect  he  felt  for 
all  the  Brewery  represented,  he  had  secretly  ex- 
perienced a sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  as  he 
looked  down  toward  the  ruin,  which  made  him 
feel  kindly  drawn  toward  more  serious  mourners. 

As  he  approached  his  gate  he  saw  Ralph  Rock- 
away  leaning  over  the  picket  fence,  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  He  surprised  Ralph — that  was  clear ; had 
Ralph  suspected  that  the  sexton  would  return  so 
early  in  the  day  he  would  not  have  been  found 
hanging  over  the  fence  in  that  disconsolate  man- 
ner. 

When  he  saw  old  George  the  necessity  of  speech 
was  upon  him.  He,  Rockaway,  had  shed  more 
tears  over  that  picket  standing  there  those  five 
minutes  than  he  had  shed  in  all  the  years  that 
lay  between  him  and  his  childhood ; but  his  eyes 
were  always  bloodshot,  and  of  tears  who  would 
suspect  him  ? There  was  something  in  his  voice, 
though,  that  made  George  more  than  commonly 
cautious  in  his  answer ; and,  commonly,  it  must 
be  said  of  him,  he  was  caution  itself. 

“ You’re  going  to  have  a heap  of  strawberries 
oiP  of  that  ’ere  patch,”  Ralph  said.  “What  the 
deuce  do  you  do  with  ’em  all  ?” 

“They  don’t  rot  for  one  thing,”  answered 
George.  “They  get  ate  up  mighty  easy.  I 
planted  for  my  poor  relations,  you  know.” 

Any  body  but  Ralph  must  have  seen  that 
Thorne’s  words  were  mere  pleasantry — for  it  was 
very  well  known  that  Thorne  had  no  relations — 
but  to  hear  him  talk  you  might  have  supposed 
he  had  at  least  an  alms-house  full. 

“ I didn’t  know  that  you  had  any  folks,”  said 
Ralph.  “ I never  see  any  of  ’em  about.” 

“You  didn’t ! What  a poor  beggar  yon  took 
me  for,  Rockaway!  No  folks!”  Thorne  spoke 
precisely  as  though  the  sense  of  this  very  fact  had 
not  made  him  miserable  many  a dreary  day. 
“Come  int’  the  house,”  he  added,  leading  the 
way.  “ That  was  a pretty  bad  piece  of  business 
for  some  folks,  that  fire  last  night.  Not  so  bad 
for  Kimberly  though  as  for  others.” 

“ That’s  so,”  said  Ralph,  as  he  walked  up  the 
graveled  path  behind  Thome.  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Kimberly’s 
well  off  enough.  I wish  I had  what  he  throws 
away.  ” 

“You’d  be  rich,”  returned  Thome,  a little 
more  thoughtful  even  than  before.  “ How  far 
did  that  hurt  go,  Ralph  ?”  pointing  to  the  arm  in 
the  sling. 

“ Too  fur,  ’cause  it  didn’t  go  fur’d  enough,” 
was  the  answer.  George  understood  Ralph  to 
mean  that  since  it  didn’t  go  so  far  as  to  kill  him, 
the  hurt  was  a failure.  And  he,  moreover,  was 
not  surprised  that  Ralph  should  feel  just  that. 
“I  got  a tall  beam-end  on  to  my  shoulder,” 
Ralph  went  on ; “it  came  near  tearing  it  up  by 
the  roots — only  you  see  it  didn’t.  The  old  Brew- 
ery might  as  well  be  gone  fur’s  I’m  concerned. 

J couldn’t  do  nothin’  now,  brewin’  or  no  brewin’ 
— not  if  Kimberly  would  go  halves.  When  yur 
got  your  leg  broke,  George,  ’twas  a good  job  for 

“ Yes,”  said  Uncle  Thome,  reflecting,  “ ’twas 
a good  job ! I never  knew  the  worth  of  that  leg 
till  it  was  gone,  certin.  If  you  mean  it’s  good 
to  find  out  the  wuth  of  what  we’ve  got  when  we 
haven’t  got  it  no  longer.  But  ’cording  to  my 
notion  it's  best  to  be  thankful,  and  understand 
what  our  good  fortin’  is,  as  we  go  along.” 
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‘ * Yur  had  the  church  to  your  back,”  said  Ralph. 
“ When  the  Brewery  gets  on  its  legs  agin  I’ll  git 
a chore  or  so  to  do,  but  now  you  see  I’m  out 
in  a gale  with  my  oars  broke.  With  the  little 
gal—” 

“Where  is  Gussy  ?”  asked  George,  with  a new 
tone  in  his  voice — a tone  that  was  not  almost,  but 
quite  tender. 

“I  went  out  of  the  house  to  git  red  of  her,” 
answered  Ralph.  “I  couldn’t  stand  it  looking 
at  that  child.  My  fingers  w-ouldn’t  work  to  an- 
swer her  questions.  I couldn’t  get  ’em  to.  Gussy 
never  see  a fire  afore.  George — I wouldn’t  won- 
der if  the  time  had  come  when  she’d  have  to  go 
to  the  place  for  such.” 

“ It’s  a comfortable  place,”  said  George,  cheer- 
fully. “ I was  to  one  of  the  celebrations  in  our 
church  of  ’em,  and  we  walked  up  to  their  build- 
ing afterward,  the  church  folks,  I mean,  did — it 
looked  as  neat  as  a pin.  I declare  it  was  so  still 
and  pleasant  I felt  as  if  it  was  almost  a privilege 
to  be  there.” 

“It  don’t  take  me  that  way.  I git  a feeling  in 
my  chest  as  if  I should  bust,  sometimes,  jest  a 
bein’  alone  with  ’Gus.” 

“But  she  wouldn’t  feel  that  way,  you  know. 
I never  see  smilinger  or  cheerfuller  girls  in  my  life 
than  was  there,  Rockaway.” 

But  it  seemed  the  more  cheery  George's  words 
the  deeper  Ralph’s  gloom ; his  head  sunk,  he 
looked  no  better,  no  other  than  he  was,  a hope- 
less, ruined  man.  And  what  if  he  had,  as  it 
were,  ruined  himself?  That  made  the  case  no 
better.  Oh,  did  it  not  make  every  thing  the 
worse? 

George  thought  and  thought.  At  last  he  said : 
“Look  at  here — ” then  he  paused;  he  might 
be  mistaken,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  hacl 
had  a revelation ; he  was  almost  afraid  to  say  it. 
Ralph  Rockaway  was  certainly  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  whom,  naturally,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able he  should  say  such  things — but — “Look 
at  here,”  he  repeated ; “ what  have  I got  this 
home  of  my  own  here  for?  nobody  in  it  but  me, 
except  when  Miss  Bowles  comes  over  to  chore 
round?  You’re  kind  o’ done  up,  Ralph.  We’ve 
knowed  each  other  forty  year.  We  never  had 
any  misunderstandings — yur  mind  your  business 
and  I mind  mine — couldn’t — couldn’t  Gussy  chore 
round  for  yur  and  me  ? I ain’t  overexacting.  ” 

“ Thorne,”  said  Ralph,  not  replying  instantly, 
and  when  he  did  so  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
ground  and  looking  toward,  not  at,  George,  in  a 
half-frightened,  doubtful  manner,  “if  I thought 
you  meant  it  I r’ally  don’t  know  what  I’d  say  to ’t.” 

“You  needn’t  say  nothin’,”  returned  Uncle 
Thorne,  rising  hastily.  “I’ll  go  and  see  what 
the  little  gal’s  doin’,  and  bring  her  round  if  I find 
her.  Yon  sit  there  and  keep  an  eye  on  things 
till  I come  back.  ” 

“The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,”  he 
thought,  as  he  limped  off.  “ I’ve  been  expecting 
’em  along  for  quite  a while,  and  now  I guess 
they’ve  come.  ” 

And  who  should  he  mean  by  “they”  if  not  the 
poor  relations  for  whom  he  used  jokingly  to  say 
he  was  keeping  his  little  Paradise  of  a place  in 
order. 

“The  child  won’t  make  no  noise,  for  one 
thing,”  he  reflected,  as  he  walked  along,  his 
brown  eyes  taking  note  from  under  their  shaggy 
brows  of  every  group  of  children,  men,  and  wo- 
men as  he  passed.  At  last,  having  approached 
the  ruins  quite  as  near  as  he  cared  to  do  he 
stopped  and  asked  a little  girl  if  she  could  tell 
where  Gussy  was. 

“ Gussy  Rockaway  ? to  hum.  I sec  her  go- 
ing in.” 

The  house  in  which  Rockaway  lived  was  dis- 
mal enough,  though  orderly  and  neat.  Order- 
liness and  gloom.  Uncle  George  Thorne  felt 
chilled  as  he  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 
There  sat  the  little  girl  before  the  stove  in  which 
she  had  just  kindled  a fire ; drooping  and  sad 
she  looked.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  language 
by  which  she  made  herself  intelligible  to  others, 
and  others  to  her,  and  for  a few  seconds  she  sur- 
veyed her  visitor  in  mute  astonishment.  And 
truly  for  a man  of  his  age  he  did  deport  himself 
oddly.  For  the  first  thing  the  sexton  did  after 
he  had  enveloped  her  in  the  sunshine  of  a smile, 
was  to  shut  the  damper  of  the  stove,  take  oft’  the 
tea-kettle,  fasten  down  the  windows,  wrap  the 
loaf  of  bread  which  she  had  just  placed  on  the 
table  in  a towel,  and  then  put  on  her  head  the 
hat  she  had  taken  off  but  now,  and  over  her 
shoulders  throw  the  shawl  he  picked  up  from  the 
chair  where  she  had  dropped  it;  this  done  he 
extended  his  hand,  and  Uncle  Thorne  w ould 
never,  never  in  this  life,  forget  the  emotion  he 
felt  when  she  bravely  took  it,  and  held  it  with 
such  womanly  confidence,  such  childlike  docility, 
and  walked  out  with  him ; and  then  what  did  she 
think  when  she  saw  him  lock  the  door  of  the  dis- 
mal house  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket ! 

What  could  she  have  thought!  It  was  all 
right,  she  believed.  Mr.  Thome  was  going  to 
take  her  to  her  grandfather,  who  got  that  ugly 
hurt  last  night.  She  was  not  so  very  much  sur- 
prised, for  our  dull  old  world  was  always  a wonder- 
ful world  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  girl ; the  strangest 
things  were  always  happening  in  it.  Talk  about 
fairy-land ! 

When  she  saw  that  it  was  really  to  Mr.  Thome’s 
own  house  that  they  were  going,  into  the  lovely 
garden  which  was  such  a blessing  to  that  street, 
a smile  overspread  her  sweet  young  face  which 
made  old  Thorne  feel  that  he  must  stoop  down 
and  kiss  it.  But  the  feeling  sufficed  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  was  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  act? 

The  smile  on  her  face  assumed  another  char- 
acter, and  moved  him  still  more,  and  in  another 
way,  when  he  led  Gussy  to  the  porch,  and  she 
saw  her  grandfather  actually  sitting  there ! 

Well — what  might  be  a long  story  shall  be 
very  short — the  old  wreck,  Ralph  Rockaway,  was 
patched  up  in  that  dock-yard,  until  pronounced 
sea-worthy  again.  But  those  who  so  pronounced 


knew  very  well  what  they  meant.  It  was  not 
as  a ship  of  the  Royal  line — a man-of-war — that 
the  old  tug  would  get  a commission  for  deep  wa- 
ters. It  must  be  content  henceforth  to  do  a 
coasting  service,  and  in  a small  way  at  that. 

One  day  when  Uncle  Thome  had  learned  so 
much  of  the  sign  language  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  his  little  handmaiden,  she  said  to 
him: 

“Folks  used  to  tell  you  kept  this  place  so 
beautiful  because  you  had  relations  you  were  ex- 
pecting along.  When  are  they  coming  ?” 

Why  did  she  ask?  Was  she  thinking  with 
dread  that  when  the  new  friends  came  the  old 
must  be  going  ? She  had  looked  more  than  usu- 
ally thoughtful  before  she  asked  the  question, 
and  she  waited  for  his  answer  with  a gravity,  but 
for  the  patience  of  it,  too  painful  to  think  of. 
While  waiting  Gussy  looked  up  at  the  stone-walls 
of  the  cottage  which  were  embroidered  so  thick- 
ly with  vines,  and  she  noticed  that  among  the 
branches  of  woodbine,  and  under  the  broad 
eaves,  more  than  one  dear  little  bird  had  built  a 
nest.  And  indeed,  she  thought,  how  could  they 
help  building  there ! Has  it  better  to  love  and 
to  lose,  than  never  to  have? — she  might  have 
questioned  Mr.  Tennyson. 

“They’ve  come,  I guess,”  said  George  to  him- 
self, and  when  she  looked  at  him  for  an  answer, 
this  was  the  answer  he  had  made.  Yes — his  re- 
lations had  arrived!  She  needn’t  doubt  about 
it— they  had  come,  and  were  to  stay. 

Other  friends  had  come  and  gone — counted 
also  by  him  as  akin — mourners  who  gathered 
bouquets  from  his  garden  to  place  on  the  graves 
of  their  lost  ones ; many  a wreath  of  immortal 
flowers  he  had  himself  fashioned  to  lay  on  the 
chancel  table,  which  should  offer  its  rest  to  the 
dead  body  of  Christian  brother  or  sister  on  its 
way  to  the  grave ; many  a time  the  fruits  which 
ripened  on  his  trees  and  walls  had  given  refresh- 
ment to  the  fever-parched  and  the  food-loathing ; 
he  had  all  his  life  been  serving  his  poor  relations, 
many  of  whom  were  not  visibly  mourners  and 
poor,  but  lived  in  very  gay  places  surrounded  by 
fine  shows  of  wealth,  but  now  these  had  come  to 
abide  with  him;  the  heart-ache  was  eased,  the 
apprehension  was  lost,  the  fear  had  vanished. 

A lady  who  had  grown  up  under  Thorne’s 
eyes  (he  had  ning  her  into  Sunday-school  first 
as  a child  and  then  as  a teacher,  and  had  got  in 
young  Mr.  Matson  to  help  him  ring  her  into  wed- 
lock, and  a merry  peal  it  was  that  told  her  bridal 
hour)  stood  on  his  gravel-walk  one  morning  look- 
ing at  the  humming-birds  as  they  darted  in  and 
out  among  the  trumpet-flowers. 

“Uncle  Thorne,” said  she,  at.  the  end  of  her 
reflective  observation,  “how  did  all  this  loveli- 
ness come  about  ? The  last  time  I was  this  way, 
yes,  it  was  a good  while  ago,  to  be  sure ! there 
was  only  the  stone-house  and  the  beginning  of 
things.  It’s  a perfect  palace  of  beauty  now. 
What  work  it  must  have  cost  you!” 

“When  I went  to  work  here,  ma’am,”  said 
he,  “it  was  a heap  of  a place,  you’re  right. 
And  I didn’t  know  one  flower  from  another. 
It’s  just  growed  on  and  on,  the  place  has.  I 
can’t  tell  one  of  them  flowers  now  from  another, 

by  the  color  of  ’em.  I’m  color-blind I’ve  got 

a little  of  every  body’s  ail — that’s  what  made  me 
acquainted  with  so  many  of  my  relations.” 

The  lady  pondered  a moment  on  these  seeming- 
ly inconsequent,  disconnected  words ; she  caught 
the  queer  smile  lurking  about  Thome’s  mouth. 

“Ah,  now,”  she  said,  with  another  smile,  so 
different  from  his ; yet  she  too  knew  what  heart- 
ache was,  and  disappointment,  and  apprehension, 
and  fear — “All,  now,  Uncle  Thome,  your  se- 
cret is  out ! You  haven’t  any  more  poor  rela- 
tions than  I have — but  oh,  you’ve  treated  them 
better!  I’m  poor  enough  to  receive  something 
of  your  charity,  I will  take  a rose : a rose  out  of 
this  garden.  I wouldn’t  if  I could,  have  it  with- 
out a thorn.” 

When  old  Thome  died — for  in  due  time  the 
apprehension  was  verified  and  the  fear  pursued 
no  longer,  because  it  overtook  and  fell  upon  him 
and  he  conquered  it — there  was  a young  woman 
to  follow  him  ns  a mourning  daughter  to  the 
grave ; all  the  church  folk,  and  that  girl  besides. 
He  held  her  hands  in  his  dying  hour,  and  it  was 
not  a lonely  death-bed,  for  he  saw  tender  love 
in  the  dear  eyes  that  watched  him.  The  thing 
he  had  sowed  he  reaped.  Simple  soul,  did  he 
not  believe  it  would  be  so  ? God  bless  to  us  the 
memory  of  old  George  Thome ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Queer  Kind  of  Love— A neuralgic  affection. 


An  Irishman,  fresh  from  Hibernia,  caught  a bumble- 
bee in  his  hand,  supposing  it  to  be  a humming-bird. 
“Och,”  he  exclaimed,  “ how  hot  his  fufis !" 


A Page  always  Growing — The  Page  of  History. 


A chap  who  was  told  by  a clergyman  to  “ remember 
Lot’s  wife,"  replied  that  he  had  trouble  enough  with 
his  own  without  remembering  other  men’s  wives. 


A Stitch  in  Time.— The  latest  novelty  in  sewing- 
machines  is  one  that  will  follow  the  thread  of  an  ar- 
gument. 


“ First  class  in  philosophy  stand  up.  Brown,  what 
is  life?” 

“Life  consists  of  money,  ahorse,  plenty  of  wine  and 
cigars,  and  a fashionable  wife.” 

“ What  is  poverty  ?” 

“The  reward  of  merit  whieh  genius  receives  from  a 
discriminating  public.’’ 

“What  is  religion  ?” 

“Going  regularly  to  church  in  good  weather,  and 
doing  unto  others  as  you  please  without  allowing  a 
return  of  the  compliment." 

“What  is  fame ?” 

“A  six-line  puff  in  a newspaper.” 


DEFINITIONS  OF  CHARACTER. 

Fine  Fellow— The  man  who  advertises  in  your  paper, 
the  man  who  never  refuses  to  lend  you  money,  and  the 
fellow  who  is  courting  your  sister. 

Gentle  People—  The  young  lady  who  lets  her  mother 
do  the  ironing  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  hands,  the  miss 
who  wears  thin  shoes  on  a rainy  day,  and  the  voung 
gentleman  w ho  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  walking  with  his 
father. 

Industrious  People— The  young  lady  who  reads  ro- 
mances in  bed,  the  friend  who  is  always  engaged  when 
you  call,  and  the  correspondent  who  can  not  find  time 
to  answer  your  letter. 

Unpopular  Personages— The  fat  man  in  an  omnibus, 
a tall  man  in  a crowd,  and  a short  man  on  a parade. 

Timid  People—  A lover  about  to  pop  the  question,  a 
man  who  does  not  like  to  be  shot  at,  and  the  steam- 
boat company  with  a case  of  cholera. 

Dignified  Men — A chit  in  a country  town,  a midship- 
man on  a quarter-deck,  and  a school  committee  on  ex- 
amination-day. 

Persecuted  People— Woman  by  that  tyrant  man,  boys 
by  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  all  poor  people  by 
society  at  large. 

Unhappy  People— Old  bachelors  and  old  maids. 

Humble  Person — The  husband  W’ho  does  his  wife’s 
churning,  the  wife  who  blacks  her  husband’s  boots, 
and  the  man  who  thinks  you  do  him  much  honor. 

Mean  People. — The  man  who  kicks  people  when  they 
are  down,  and  the  subscriber  wrho  refuses  to  pay  for 
his  paper. 

Sensible  People— You  and  I. 


Who,  Indeed  !— We  heard  the  other  day  of  a gentle- 
man who  “died  without  a will."  “Died  without  a 
will,"  forsooth ! who  ever  heard  of  a person  who  died 
"with  a will!" 


Toe  Sfibit  of  the  Age— Bourbon. 


When  Mr.  Moody  (Handkerchief  Moody)  was  on  a 
journey  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  he 
called  on  a brother  in  the  ministry,  on  Saturday,  think- 
ing to  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him  if  agreeable.  The 
man  appeared  very  glad  to  see  him,  ana  said : 

“ I should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  stop  and  preach 
for  me  to-morrow,  but  I feel  almost  ashamed  to  ask 
you.” 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?”  said  Mr.  Moody. 

“Why,  our  people  have  got  into  such  a habit  of  go- 
ing out  before  meeting  is  closed,  that  it  seems  to  be 
an  imposition  on  a stranger." 

“ If  that  is  all,  I must  and  will  stop  and  preach  for 
you,"  was  Mr.  Moody’s  reply. 

When  the  Sabbath  day  came,  and  Mr.  Moody  had 
opened  the  meeting  and  named  his  text,  he  looked 
round  on  the  assembly,  and  said  : 

“My  hearers,  I am  going  to  speak  to  two  sorts  of 
folks  to-day,  saints  and  sinners.  Sinners,  I am  going 
to  give  your  portion  lirst,  and  I would  have  you  give 
good  attention.” 

When  he  had  preached  to  them  as  long  as  he  thought 
best,  he  paused,  and  said : 

“ There,  sinners,  I have  done  with  you  now ; you 
may  take  your  hats  and  get  out  of  the  meeting-house 
ns  soon  as  you  please.”  But  all  tarried  and  heard  him 
through. 


Household  Words— Domestic  quarrels. 


Some  time  ago  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was  under  mu- 
nicipal law  permitting  only  druggists  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  then  only  by  a written  order  from 
a physician.  It  happened  on  a cold,  rainy  day,  that  a 
fast  chap,  whose  name  might  have  been  Johnson,  a 
drummer  from  a New  York  dry-goods’  honse,  dropped 
into  Huntsville,  and,  after  stopping  at  the  hotel,  w'roto 
a note  and  sent  a little  darkey  to  the  drug-store  for  a 
bottle  of  whisky.  The  boy  returned  minus  the  whis- 
ky, but  with  information  that  a physician’s  order 
would  bring  it.  It  only  required  a moment  to  add 
“M.D."  to  Johnson's  name  attached  to  the  note,  and 
the  whisky  was  forthcoming.  The  next  day,  in  con- 
versation with  Johnson,  the  druggist  addressed  him 
as  “doctor."  “ Beg  pardon,"  said  Johnson,  “but  I 
am  no  doctor.”  “ But  the  M.D.  to  your  name  yester- 
day ?’’  “ Only  stood  for  * Mighty  Dry,’ " was  the  cool 
reply.  v. 


Sporting  Intelligence — “Showing  off"  one’s 
knowledge. 


It  is  said  that  kisses,  like  the  faces  of  philosophers, 
vary.  Some  are  as  hot  as  a coal  of  Are,  some  as  sweet 
as  honey,  some  as  milk,  some  as  tasteless  as  long- 
drawn  soda.  Stoleu  kisses  have  more  nutmeg  and 
cream  than  any  other  sort,  and  are  consequently  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all. 


“Patrick,"  said  a priest  to  an  Irishman,  “how  much 
hay  did  yon  steal  ?’’  “ Well,"  replied  Pat,  “ I may  as 
well  confess  to  your  rivirence  for  the  whole  stack,  for 
my  wife  and  I are  going  to  take  the  rest  of  it  on  the 
first  dark  night." 


How  to  Work.—”  Sukey,  you’ve  got  an  easy  life  of 
it,”  grumbled  the  Pot  to  the  Kettle,  “ sitting  there  like 
a lady  all  day  long,  with  nothing  to  do  but  boil  a little 
water  and  sing  a pretty  song.” 

“ I do  what  is  gtven  me  to  do,  and  do  it  cheerfnlly," 
said  Sukey.  .“One  can  but  be  employed,  and  yon, 
when  you  are  sputtering  over  your  pudding  or  pota- 
toes, and  the  Fryiugpan,  when  he  is  spitting  with  his 
cakes,  are  on  no  harder  service  really  than  I am : but 
every  thing  depends  on  the  way  you  take  work.  1 
sing  over  mine.  


A certain  man  was  married;  he  lost  his  wife  and 
had  a stone  erected  over  her  grave.  He  married  a 
second  wife,  and  when  she  died  he  had  the  tombstone 
split,  and  it  thus  served  for  the  two  departed.  He 
proposed  to  a third,  and  the  lady  quaintly  remarked : 
“ I do  not  believe  that  stone  will  split  again."  A re- 
fusal. 


An  Excursion  Train— A lady’s  walking  dress. 


A “great  brute  of  a husband"  advertised  in  the 
morning  papers  for  a strong,  able-bodied  man  to  hold 
his  wife's  tongue. 


NONSENSE  PROVERBS. 


What’s  in  the  pot  mustn’t  be  told  to  the  pan. 
There’s  a mouth  for  every  muffin. 

A clear  soup  and  no  flavor. 

All  rind  and  no  cheese. 

Set  a beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will  cheat  the 
livery-stable  keeper. 

There’s  a B in  every  bonnet. 

First  catch  your  hqir,  then  hook  him. 

Every  plum  has  its  pudding. 

Short  pipes  make  long  smokes. 

It’s  a long  lane  that  has  no  blackberries. 

Wind  ana  weather  come  together. 

A flower  in  the  button-hole  Is  worth  two  on  the  bii6h. 
Round  robin  is  a shy  bird. 

There’s  a shiny  lining  to  every  hah 
The  longest  dinner  will  come  to  an  end. 

You  must  take  the  pips  with  the  orange. 

It’s  a wise  dentist  that  knows  his  own  teeth. 

No  rose  without  a gardener. 

Better  to  marry  in  May  than  not  to  marry  at  all. 
Too  many  followers  spoil  the  cook.  (N.B.  This  is 
not  nonsense.) 


How  to  Improve  a Lady’s  Looks— Put  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  into  her  pocket. 


A Curious  Plea.— It  appears  that  three  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  have  been  sent  to  prison 
for  thirty  days  for  theft  of  a sow.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  physiological  appearances  of  the  animal,  and 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  prosecutor,  the  young  men 
had  the  audacity  to  plead  that  the  affair  was  a “ lark !” 
The  sheriff  properly  held  that  it  was  a pig,  and  the 
supposed  “lark1’  has  developed  into  three  jail-birds. 


The  Prime  Minister— One  who  eschews  long  ser- 
mons. 


A doting  mother  of  a waggish  boy,  having  bottled  a 
lot  of  nice  preserves,  labeled  them,  “ Put  up  by  Mrs. 

D ."  Johnny,  having  discovered  them,  soon  ate 

the  contents  of  one  bottle,  and  wrote  on  the  bottom 
of  the  label,  “ Put  down  by  Johnny  D ." 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY 


MAY-DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

All  nature  seems  to  know  when  May  has 
come ; and  May-Day  is  Nature’s  holiday  as  well 
as  the  children’s — at  least  it  is  so  in  our  climate. 
The  naked  severities  of  winter  have  then  van- 
ished, and  the  earth  is  newly  born.  Then  be- 
gins that  procession  of  growth  which  culminates 
in  the  pomps  of  glorious  summer.  It  is  Nature’s 
birth-period— the  time  of  beginning  for  flowers, 
and  for  the  singing- birds,  for  the  humming  bees, 
and  for  the  unfolding  forest  leaves.  The  pulse 
of  the  w orld  is  felt  again,  as  if  it  were  a fresh 
start— as  if  all  things  had  once  suffered  death, 
and  were  now  budding  forth  and  palpitating  into 
resurrection.  It  is  therefore  a season  of  hope. 
We  hear  the  almost  audible  voice  of  God  “ walk- 
ing in  the  garden” — not  in  the  garden  where  hide 
the  guilty  Adam  and  Eve,  but  in  that  where  the 
innocent  children  are  playing — and  proclaiming, 
“There  has  been  an  Easter-mom!  Come  and 
see  that  the  dead  are  indeed  risen !” 

If  we  are  old  this  season  carries  us  back  to  the 
freshness  of  our  childhood,  and  we  seem  to  be 
again  among  the  well-known  hills,  dancing  round 
the  May-pole  or  gathering  May-flowers.  In  his 
illustration  of  May-Day  in  the  Country  Mr. 
Herrick  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject ; and  our  artist  has  pleasantly  framed  in 
the  happy  little  group  with  the  trailing  arbutus, 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  a May-Day’s  search. 
“Who,  in  the  beautiful  days  of  spring,”  asks  a 
contemporary,  ‘ ‘ does  not  feel  a stir  iu  the  pulse, 
and  recall  a memory  of  happy  days  in  the  past, 
when  it  was  a pleasure  to  go  in  search  of  this 
earliest  of  the  spring  flowers,  this  token  of  sunny 
days  and  leafy  w'oods,  of  balmy  winds  and  smil- 
ing skies?  Sometimes  it  was  a secluded  nook, 
close  by  the  side  of  the  snow-drift,  or  the  gnarled 
roots  of  an  ancient  forest  tree,  which  concealed 
the  treasure ; and  sometimes  on  a sunny  bank 
you  caught  the  beauty  of  its  laughing  eye,  and 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  its  dainty  breath.  The 
wild  woods  rang  with  the  merry  shouts  of  those 
who,  bending  low,  had  pulled  from  under  the 
leaves  wet  trailing  masses,  where  among  tufts 
of  rough,  roundish  leaves  were  the  delicious 
blossoms  delicately  fashioned  by  fairy  fingers, 
flushed  with  warm  pink,  and  breathing  the  spicy 
odors  of  Araby  the  Blest.  No  gardener  has 
trained  this  darling  of  the  forest,  no  liot-house 
culture  has  changed  its  simple  nature,  but  in 
beauty,  grace,  and  fragrance  it  surpasses  the  gor- 
geous inmates  of  the  gardens.  Its  pure  lips  are 
made  of  air  and  dew,  it  glistens  like  a star,  and 
its  color  is  that  of  the  morning  dawn.  Poets 
have  immortalized  it,  painters  have  transferred 
its  glowing  beauties  to  canvas ; but  poem  and  pic- 
ture can  not  set  the  blood  bounding  in  the  veins 
as  does  the  sight  of  a little  clump  of  its  starry 
blossoms.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  put  in  words  the  story 
which  Mr.  Herrick  has  so  well  told  in  his  pic- 
ture. We  wall  only  express  our  hope  that  on 
this  first  of  May  our  young  readers  are  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves  as  heartily  as  the  little  group  in 
his  picture  seem  to  be  doing. 


I CAN  NOT  SING  THE  OLD  SONGS. 

The  simple  pathos  of  the  engraving  which  we 
reproduce  on  page  313  w ill  most  commend  it  to 
the  readers  of  the  Weekly.  A fair  girl,  just  pass- 
ing into  womanhood,  in  deepest  mourning  for  one 
near  and  dear — it  may  be  even  for  the  life-mate 
of  hope  and  love — checked  by  choking  emotion 
in  the  first  essay  after  bereavement  to  recall  the* 
melodies  of  happy  hours  gracefully  spent,  and 
turning  away  from  the  thrilling  chords  of  the  fa- 
miliar accompaniment  with  a sigh,  the  burden  of 
which  is  conveyed  in  the  title — itself  the  refrain 
of  an  old  song  of  w ailing  memories — is  a subject 
which  our  engraving  will,  in  more  appropriate 
silence,  address  to  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 


DAME  GIACINTA’S  STORY. 

“You  must  know,  most  noble  cavaliere" — 
Dame  Giacinta  began — “that  I was  not  city- 
bred,  but  born  some  four  leagues  hence,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Vidoni,  which  stretch  along  Lake 
Bientina ; in  the  service  of  which  family  I abode 
till  the  castle  and  fief  changed  masters ; then  I 
came  hither  to  abide  with  mine  uncle,  in  whose 
house,  Matteo,  my  good-man,  found  me,  and 
w edded  me — despite  my  thirty  years.  The  F lor- 
entines slew  my  father  before  I knew  his  face ; 
and  in  that  same  battle  Messer  Geronirao  Vidoni 
was  wounded  mortally.  His  widow  Donna  Aga- 
tha, was  very  kind  to  my  mother,  and  would 
have  her  always  near  her  own  person,  albeit  she 
was  too  weakly  to  be  of  great  use  as  bower-w  o- 
man ; and  when,  five  years  later,  I was  left  or- 
phan, caused  me  to  be  educated — it  may  be  some- 
what above  my  station ; while  she  lived  I never 
lost  her  favor,  though  she  was  too  wise  to  spoil 
me.  Her  son,  too,  wras  pleased  to  show  me  no 
small  favor.  Messer  Marco  was  but  a youth 
w hen  he  became  head  of  his  house ; but  both  in 
bearing  and  in  spirit  he  w as  older  than  his  years. 
Such  as  knew  him  well  liked  him  well,  for  he 
,vas  true,  and  brave,  and  generous,  to  the  heart’s 
core ; but  he  was  no  general  favorite  with  men 
or  women,  being  rough  and  curt  of  speech,  and 
something  imperious  of  manner ; neither  did  he 
affect  the  company  of  neighbors.  Even  in  hunt- 
ing or  hawking  he  mostly  took  Ins  pleasure  alone, 
and  seldom  cared  to  show  himself  in  the  tilt-yard 
— holding  all  other  courtly  pastimes  in  utter 
scorn.  The  Lady  Agatha  used  sometimes  to 
lament  this  to  me,  and  to  wish  that  Messer  Marco 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  wed.  A gentle,  fitting  j 
helpmate — she  thought— might  do  much  toward 
causing  him  to  take  such  a place  among  his  equals 
as  beseemed  the  chief  of  the  Vidoni.  So  she 
cast  her  eyes  round  about  lieedfully,  till  they  lit 
on  a damsel  of  good  birth  and  breeding — daughter 
to  one  of  the  Spinejtti-pA j igt  returned 


home  from  the  Carmelite  convent,  w here  she  had 
been  nurtured  by  the  special  care  of  the  abbess. 

“ Doubtless  the  Lady  Maddalena  was  rarely 
beautiful;  but,  had  I been  a man,  I would  as 
lieve  have  wived  with  one  of  the  fair  saints  that 
!*er  Giotto  limned  so  deftly.  Her  cheeks  might 
have  been  as  snow-flakes,  for  all  the  flush  that 
love  or  anger  ever  brought  out  thereon ; her  eyes 
might  have  been  wrought  in  sapphire ; and  her 
very  smile — she  smiled  but  seldom,  save  the 
mark ! — was  frozen  too.  I do  not  think,  at  first, 
Messer  Marco  was  much  drawn  toward  the  maid- 
en ; but  in  most  things  he  let  his  mother  have 
her  way,  and  perchance  was  somewhat  weary  of 
hearing  from  her  lips  * that  if  he  cared  not  for 
wedlock,  it  still  was  his  bounden  duty  in  such 
troublous  times  to  provide  his  house  with  an 
heir so  he  gave  assent  a little  sullenly,  making 
condition  that  ho  should  be  troubled  with  no 
fonnal  wooing.  Indeed,  he  scarce  saw  the  bride 
ha  If- a -score  of  times,  before  he  brought  her 
home. 

“The  change  that  came  over  Messer  Marco, 
within  a year,  was  near  akin  to  witchcraft.  I 
was  appointed  the  Lady  Maddalena’s  own  tir- 
ing-woman, so  I saw  it  all.  Before  they  had 
been  married  two  months  he  loved  her  with  all 
his  soul  and  strength ; but  she  never  seemed  to 
notice  his  passion — much  less  to  return  it.  It 
angered  me  past  patience  to  watch  his  full  brown 
face  waxing  thin  and  drawn,  and  his  eyes  hol- 
lower  and  brighter;  while  morning  or  evening 
brought  no  change  in  her  small,  white,  demure 
face.  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  shown 
fear  or  loathing  of  him  than  that  deathly  cold- 
ness; but  she  would  only  draw  herself  slowly 
away  if  he  came  too  near,  or  murmur  if  he  wrung 
her  hand  too  hard — ‘ I pray  you  be  not  so  rough ; 
you  crush  my  fingers’ — looking  all  the  w hile  like 
a virgin  martyr.  I can  not  guess  if  the  Lady 
Agatha  found  out  that  she  had  made  a mistake. 
She  was  not  the  w oman  to  confess  such  tilings 
to  any  filing  creature ; if  it  was  so,  she  had  not 
long  space  to  repent  herself ; for  the  marsh  fever 
carried  her  off  suddenly  in  the  eighth  month  after 
the  wedding.  She  passed  away  at  last  very 
happily  and  calmly,  blessing  both  her  children, 
and  praying  that  God,  in  his  own  time,  would 
be  pleased  to  remove  from  them  the  curse  of 
barrenness. 

“My  good  mistress  Avould  scarce  have  liecn 
happy,  even  in  heaven,  if  she  could  have  seen 
how  things  went  on  after  she  died.  Messer 
Marco  grew  weary  of  wooing  his  white  statue — 
moreover,  he  fancied  she  mourned  his  mother  less 
than  was  becoming.  His  temper  grew  fierce  at 
times,  and  his  tongue  would  utter  wild  words 
when  it  slipped  its  bridle.  Erom  being  sober  as 
an  anchorite  he  betook  himself  to  deep  drinking 
— though  I never  saw  him  utterly  besotted  with . 
wine.  All  the  w:hile  his  wife  never  stirred  one 
of  her  baby  fingers  to  beckon  him  back  from  the 
road  he  was  treading — but  looked  on,  placid  and 
meek — smiling  perchance,  now  and  then,  a little 
scornfully — just  as  if  she  had  been  watching, 
from  a safe  distance,  the  gambols  of  a big  boar- 
hound.  I began  to  hate  her — I know  not  why 
— and  I think  she  perceived  this : though  her 
words  were  always  sweet  and  meek,  her  voice 
seemed  to  grow  harder  while  speaking  to  me  at 
times. 

“ When  we  first  heard  of  our  bride  there  was 
much  talk  of  her  piety ; and  she  took  marvelous 
good  care  to  keep  up  her  credit  for  the  same  at 
Castel  Vidoni.  Benedicte!  the  good  old  chap- 
lain who  had  shrived  the  Vidoni  and  their  house- 
hold for  a score  of  years,  might  not  serve  our  new 
mistress’s  turn.  She  prayed  from  the  first  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  her  own  confessor — a brother  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Gallano — who  had 
Availed  on  her  in  her  father’s  house  ever  since 
she  left  the  Carmelite  convent.  Poor  Donna 
Agatha.  I remember,  thought  the  request  very 
reasonable,  and  worthy  of  such  a paragon  as  she 
had  chosen ; and  Messer  Marco  objected  to  no- 
thing then ; nor  indeed  up  to  the  A ery  last  did 
he  interfere  Avith  his  wife’s  religious  exercises. 

“Iam  but  a chattering  beldam  now,  and  then 
I Avas  not  a jot  quicker  of  Avit  or  of  sight  than 
other  tiring-women ; yet  I profess  that  1 disliked 
and  distrusted  Fra  Remo’s  sallow  face  from  the 
first  instant  I set  eyes  on  it.  He  might  look  as 
cool  and  saintly  as  he  would,  and  droop  the  fids 
over  his  greedy  black  eyes,  and  press  his  lips  to- 
gether to  keep  down  bitter  Avords ; but  he  could 
not  keep  the  round  red  spots  from  coming  out  on 
his  cheek-bone,  nor  his  fingers  from  quiicring 
under  his  robe.  The  first  time  I marked  those 
signs  Avas  one'  evening,  Avhen  wild  Aveather  con- 
strained him  to  tarry  at  the  castle,  for  the  floods 
were  out.  Donna  Agatha  Avas  ill  at  ease,  so  the 
monk  sat  at  supper  Avith  my  master  and  mistress 
alone — ’twas  the  merest  form ; he  touched  naught 
but  bread  and  fair  Avater.  It  Avas  my  duty  to 
stand  behind  the  Lady  Maddalena’s  chair,  to  fetch 
aught  she  might  require  from  her  chamber. 
Messer  Marco  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  evil 
habits  Avhereof  I spake ; but  the  night  Avas  sultry, 
and  lie  had  been  less  sparing  of  the  flask  than 
usual : his  mood  seemed  somewhat  jocund,  and 
once  — speaking  to  his  Avife  — he  put  forth  his 
hand  and  pinched  her  ear  betAvixt  his  fingers. 

‘ * My  good-man  Avas  ever  too  easily  moved  to 
jealousy — the  saints  wot,  Avith  little  cause — but 
he  never  would  have  chafed  at  seeing  such  a 
caress  bestowed  on  me  by  my  cousin.  It  Avas 
man-el,  to  see  the  Lady  Maddalena  shrink  away 
as  though  her  husband’s  touch  profaned  her ; yet 
1 watched  not  her  so  narrowly  as  1 did  the  priest. 

It  was  a fight  scandal,  after  all,  to  make  the 
blood  flush  so  in  his  cheek,  and  set  his  fingers 
twitching  in  his  sleeve.  I understood  none  of 
these  things  then;  but  the  time  came  Avlien  I 
understood  them  all.  As  I said,  matters  Aient 
from  bad  to  Avorse  after  Donna  Agatha’s  death, 
and  came  at  last  to  this — that  the  Lady  Mad- 
dalena woidd  no  longer  share  her  husband’s 
chamber,  alleging  that  she  feared  his  violent 
humors,  especially  Avhen  heated  by  Avinc.  Per- 
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chance,  Messer  Marco  Avas  ashamed  to'contradict 
her ; any  how,  ho  let  her  have  her  own  Avay, 
sullenly.  Thenceforward,  she  lived  almost  like 
a recluse;  never  going  abroad  save  Avhen,  at 
stated  times,  she  went  in  her  Utter  to  confession 
or  other  religious  exercise  in  the  church  of  San 
Francisco  at  Gallano;  Fra  Homo  came  very 
rarely  to  Castel  Vidoni,  fearing,  it  was  thought, 
insult  if  not  injury;  for  our  lord  had  looked 
askance  at  him  more  than  once  lately,  vouch- 
safing no  greeting  beyond  a grovvl  in  his  beard. 

“In  our  household  there  was  one  Giuseppe 
Bandello,  whose  father  and  grandsire  had  been 
falconers  before  him  to  the  Vidoni — a faithful 
servant  enough  and  exceeding  expert  in  his  call- 
ing, but  cross-grained  in  temper,  and  disliked  by 
all  save  Messer  Marco,  who  trusted  him  entirely. 
For  some  time  Giuseppe’s  countenance  had  been 
gloomier  than  usual,  and  he  Avent  about  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  though  some  load  on  his  mind 
troubled  him ; but  none  of  us  cared  to  ask  what 
ailed  him.  One  day  he  and  Messer  Marco  AA-ent 
out,  as  was  their  wont,  hawking  alone  together. 
I chanced  to  be  crossing  the  great  hall  when  they 
returned,  and  I suav,  from  my  lord’s  face  that 
something  had  perturbed  him  strangely,  so  that 
I could  not  forbear  questioning  him ; but  he  only 
laughed  out  loud — though  all  the  while  his  lips 
twisted  and  Avrithed  as  though  in  pain — and  bade 
me  send  him  in  wine  speedily,  for  his  mouth  Avas 
parched  with  drought ; saying  that  nothing  Avorse 
had  happened  than  that  his  fair  falcon  Bianca 
had  spiked  herself  on  a heron’s  beak,  so  that  the 
tAvain  lay  dead  together  by  the  side  of  the  marsh. 
As  I was  leaving  the  hall,  he  called  me  back 
sharply,  and  asked  whether  my  lady  did  not  pur- 
pose on  the  morrow  to  visit  the  church  at  Gal- 
lano. I answered  him  yea ; for  she  had  charged 
me  to  see  that  her  Utter  Avas  ready  early,  though 
she  woidd  have  none  of  my  company.  He  nodded 
his  head  Avithout  speaking — draining  two  or  three 
beakers  of  Avine  but  tasting  no  food — called  for 
a fresh  horse,  and  rode  forth  alone;  though  it 
was  past  the  hour  of  the  Angelus,  and  the  skies 
were  overcast. 

“Nigh  ten  days  ago.  Fra  Remo  had  set  forth 
for  Rome  on  some  special  mission ; he  Avas  much 
trusted  and  esteemed  by  his  Order,  and  it  Avas 
thought  Avould  ere  long  rise  high  therein.  Her 
confessor  had  been  absent  more  than  once  before, 
and  then  the  Lady  Maddalena  Avas  Avont  to  be 
shriven  always  by  a certain  Fra  Anselmo — an 
aged  monk,  of  great  repute  for  sanctity.  On  such 
occasions  I had  noticed  that  my  lady’s  deA-out 
exercises  Avere  gotten  over  much  quicker  than 
when  Fra  Remo  guided  them.  All  that  night 
and  the  next  morning  passed  Avithout  any  signs 
of  Messer  Marco.  My  lady  neA-er  troubled  her- 
self concerning  his  movements,  and  asked  no 
questions  now  as  to  Avhither  he  Avas  gone,  or  for 
Iioav  long ; but  she  Avent  to  Gallano  as  she  had 
purposed,  and  had  been  home  again  some  two 
hours  when  my  lord  returned. 

* ‘ I was  looking  from  the  Avindow  into  the  court- 
yard Avhen  he  rode  in,  and  I hasted  down  to  ask 
Avhat  ailed  him.  I thought  for  sure  he  Avas 
sickening  of  the  same  feA-er  that  carried  off  his 
mother.  His  lips  looked  black  and  parched; 
and  his  eyes  burned  like  lamps  in  the  midst  of 
hig  AA-an  face ; and,  instead  of  sitting  in  saddle 
tall  and  square,  he  seemed  all  bent  and  shrunken 
together ; and  his  chin  AA-as  doAvn  on  his  breast, 
as  if  he  Avere  too  AA-eak  to  lift  it.  His  A-oice,  too, 
when  he  spoke,  was  quite  Aveak  and  piping, 
though  it  got  stronger  afterward.  He  said  there 
AA-as  naught  amiss  AA-ith  him,  saA-e  perchance  some 
slight  chill  from  the  night  dews,  and  that  he 
would  be  Avell  again  AA-hen  he  had  eaten  and 
drunken,  lie  bade  me  tell  them  hasten  with 
supper,  and  pray  the  Lady  Maddalena  not  to  fail 
to  bear  him  company  thereat,  as  it  AA-as  the  feast 
day  of  San  Marco,  his  patron ; for  on  occasion 
of  fast  or  A-igil  my  mistress  kept  her  own  cham- 
ber. Right  few  Avords  Avere  spoken  at  supper ; 
but  Messer  Marco’s  manner  Avas  so  different  from 
Avhat  it  had  been  of  late — so  very  quiet  and  gen- 
tle— that  my  lady’s  pale  blue  eyes  opened  AA-ide 
in  surprise  more  than  once.  He  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  his  hunger  and  thirst,  though ; for  he 
scarce  ate  any  thing,  and  drank  only  a cup  or  so 
till  supper  Avas  over;  then  he  prayed  my  lady 
to  pledge  him  before  she  rose  ’from  table,  from 
a certain  flagon  Avhich  had  stood  before  him  un- 
touched. 

“ ‘ ’Tis  Monte-pulciano,  near  a century  old — a 
very  rare  Avine,’  said  he — ‘so  rare,  that  only 
once,  Maddalena  mia,  haA-e  you  tasted  it.  My 
father  had  but  six  flasks  thereof ; he  drained  one 
the  day  I was  born ; another  you  deigned  to  taste 
when  you  crossed  this  threshold  as  bride ; and 
’tis  my  fancy — I knoAV  not  Avhy— to  empty  an- 
other to-night.  I pray  you  balk  it  not*  If 
you  Avill  drink  to  naught  else,  drink  to  my  better 
life  and  manners: — both,  I shame  to  say,  need 
amending.  ’ 

“ My  lady  boAved  her  head  A-ery  coldly,  as  she 
took  the  cup  in  both  her  little  hands ; yet  she 
seemed  to  like  the  flavor  of  the  liquor,  for  her 
draught  Avas  longer  than  I had  ever  seen  it. 
Generally  she  Avould  only  sip  like  a bird.  All 
the  Avhile  Messer  Marco’s  eves  Avere  fixed  on  her, 
so  eagerly,  that  he  himself  forgot  to  drink. 

“ ‘ HcaA-en  prosper  your  good  intent’ — she  said, 
in  her  meek,  quiet  way,  as  she  set  the  cup  doAvn ; 
and  so  passed  out  of  the  hall,  as  fight  as  a 
shadoAV. 

“ It  Avas  my  lady’s  fancy  to  bide  mostly  alone 
in  her  inner  chamber,  Avhence  opened  her  oratory ; 
so  I sat  Avith  my  broidery-work  in  the  outer 
room,  Avitliin  hearing  of  her  silver  bell.  I might 
have  been  there  an  horn-  or  so,  and  had  fallen 
a-musing  oA-er  my  work,  Avhen  the  door  opened 
and  my  mistress  stood  there,  beckoning.  I saw 
■at  once  she  Avas  in  mortal  sickness  or  pain ; for 
she  Avas  deathly  white,  and  kept  gasping  and 
moaning,  Avith  her  tAvo  hands  clasped  hard  across 
her  breast.  I carried  her  back  to  her  bed  and 
then  shrieked  for  help  as  loud  as  I was  able. 
When  the  other  bower-tvomen  came  I ran  down 
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myself  to  the  hall — to  tell  my  lord  what  had 
happened.  He  did  not  seem  to  heed  me ; but 
sat  there  like  a man  in  a dream,  and  when  I 
plucked  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  cried  to  him  ‘ for 
Christ’s  sake  to  come  quickly,’  he  only  shook  me 
off,  and  said  in  a hoarse,  hollow  voice : 

“ ‘Bid  her  sleep;  all  will  be  well,  when  she 
sleeps.’ 

“I  dared  not  stay,  lest  my  help  should  be 
needed  up  stairs ; so  I hastened  back  thither,  but 
I Avas  too  late  to  be  of  use ; and  later  still  was 
the  leech,  though  he  dAvelt  hard  by,  and  was 
summoned  by  a servitor  on  the  first  alarm.  My 
lady  never  spoke  one  word  that  could  be  under- 
stood, but  only  shivered  and  moaned.  And  the 
moans  and  the  shudders  grew  weaker  and  weak- 
er, till  she  lay  at  last,  stiU  and  cold,  like  a crushed 
Avhite  lily. 

“ I had  small  liking  for  my  mistress,  as  I have 
oAA-ned ; but  I felt  as  sorry  then  as  if  I had  loA-ed 
her ; and  I was  Aveeping  and  making  moan  among 
the  other  Avomen  gathered  round  the  bed,  when 
Messer  Marco’s  voice  from  the  doorway  made 
me  start  and  turn. 

“ ‘ Wherefore  this  outcry  ?’  he  asked.  ‘ Fear 
ye  not  to  Avake  her ; for  she  must  needs  be  sleep- 
ing?’ 

“Then  Ser  Geronimo,  the  leech,  came  out  of 
the  shadoAA- — trembling ; for  wild  tales  had  gone 
abroad  of  late  concerning  Messer  Marco’s  tem- 
per. 

“ * Alas ! my  lord,’  he  said,  ‘ be  not  deceh-ed ; 
slumbers  such  as  these  can  only  be  broken  by 
the  Judgment-trumpet.  The  noble  Lady  Mad- 
dalena’s spirit  has  passed  aivay  but  now,  from 
some  sudden  seizure,  as  I think,  of  the  heart.’ 

“Messer  Marco  looked  at  him,  in  the  same 
dreamy  Avay  as  he  had  looked  at  me  in  the  hall 
but  noAv. 

“ ‘Ay,  and  is  it  so?’  he  said.  ‘Then  hath 
earth  lost  a fair  saint,  and  heaA-en  gained  a fair- 
faced angel.  Now  I knoAV  Avhat  I have  to  do.’ 
And  so  Avent  oilt. 

“A  dreadful  suspicion  shot  across  my  mind, 
making  me  cold  and  faint ; but  I had  known  my 
master  even  from  boyhood,  Avhen  there  Avas  a 
kind  heart’s  core  under  the  rough  rind,  and  I 
could  not  leave  him  alone  just  then.  So  I fol- 
loAi-ed  him  out,  and  caught  him  by  the  mantle 
and  prayed  him — as  Avell  as  I could,  for  my  chat- 
tering teeth — to  let  me  do  somewhat  to  help  him 
in  his  sorrow.  He  drew  himself  out  of  my  grasp 
— so  quickly  that  I thought  he  Avas  angered — 
saying, 

“ ‘Nay,  touch  me  not,  good  Giacinta ; I hava 
no  ailment  thou  canst  heal.  Trust  me;  I am 
best  alone.  But  call  me  hither  my  page  Pietro. 
He  must  cany  a message  forthivith.  ’ 

“ I stood  Avithout  and  listened  while  my  mas 
ter  bespoke  the  page. 

“ ‘Ride  down  at  speed  to  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent at  Gallano ; and,  after  commending  me  to 
the  Prior,  bid  him  see  that  neither  mass  nor  tren* 
tal,  nor  any  due  office  be  omitted  for  the  rest  of 
thy  lady’s  soul.  She  hath  deseri-ed  well  of  then 
Order,  and  the  first  word  of  her  decease  should 
set  all  the  bells  a-tolling.  And  specially  pray 
Fra  Remo  to  come  up  hither  instantly : I heard 
yesternight  that  he  would  be  home  earlier  than 
he  had  reckoned  on,  and  by  this  time  he  may 
well  be  returned.  As  he  shrived  thy  lady  liv- 
ing, so  let  him  assoilzie  her  dead.  None  other, 
Avith  my  good  leaA-e,  shall  usurp  his  ministry.  ’ 

“So  Pietro  departed.  Messer  Marco  locked 
himself  in  his  OAvn  chamber ; while  the  Avomen, 
as  in  duty  bound,  laid  out  decently  the  lovely 
Avhite  corpse.  It  might  have  been  some  two 
hours  before  Fra  Remo  arrived.  My  master  had 
heard  of  his  coming  ere  I did ; but  1 saAv  their 
meeting  in  that  same  room  Avhere  I had  been 
sitting  as  I told  you.  Beyond  this  again  there 
ivas  a third  apartment,  used  only  as  an  ante- 
chamber. Fra  Remo’s  countenance  AA-as  A-ery 
much  changed ; there  Avas  a kind  of  a blank  hor- 
ror thereon,  hard  to  describe,  and  purple  circles 
under  his  eyes,  as  if  marked  Avith  a brush  ; brace 
his  lips  as  he  Avould,  he  could  not  keep  them 
from  tivitching ; nevertheless,  in  fair  set  terms, 
he  began  to  condole  Avith  my  master — suggest- 
ing the  duty  of  resignation  and  so  forth;  and 
furthermore,  that  the  change  (albeit  so  sudden) 
must  needs  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
parted lady.  Messer  Marco  cut  him  short  at 
once. 

“ ‘Trouble  not  yourself,  reverend  father,  con- 
cerning a graceless  sinner,  Avhen  a saint  lies  Avith- 
in  there  Avaiting  your  last  offices.  Nathless, 
though  I bear  my  burdens  after  mine  oivn  fash- 
ion, I may  not  spurn  your  consolations : when 
your  ministry  is  fully  performed  you  AA-ill  find 
me  ready  to  receiv-e  them  here.’ 

“Then  Messer  Marco  bade  all  go  forth,  save 
Pietro  the  page.  Into  his  ear  he  whispered 
some  Avords  that  I could  not  catch ; but  I ques- 
tioned the  boy  when  he  came  out,  and  learned 
that  he  had  been  bidden  to  fetch  from  below 
two  goblets,  and  the  jeweled  flagon  holding  the 
famous  Monte-pulciano.  I knew  not  ivhy,  but 
the  chill  fluttering  at  my  heart  increased  every 
instant,  and  there  was  a faint  sickly  savor  in  my 
nostrils  like  the  savor  of  death.  !So  I crouched 
doAA-n  behind  the  curtains  in  the  third  or  ante- 
chamber, Avhile  Pietro  passed  through  after  leav- 
ing  the  ivine ; and,  Avhen  I heard  the  door  locked 
from  Avithin,  I crept  fonvard  and  laid  mine  eye 
to  the  keyhole — through  which  it  was  easy  both 
to  see  anil  hear.  Messer  Marco  sat  Avith  his  el- 
boAvs  resting  on  the  table  and  liis  face  buried  in 
his  hands.  lie  never  stirred  till  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  opened  softly  and  Fra  Remo  came 
forth.  The  monk  looked  still  more  ill  at  ease 
than  he  had  done  half  an  hour  agone.  He  kept 
Avetting  his  parched  lips  Avith  his  tongue ; and  I 
could  see  his  eyes  turn,  first  in  surprise,  then 
in  eagerness,  toAvard  the  great  golden  flagon. 
Certes,  Messer  Marco  saw  this  as  well  as  I,  for 
he  smiled  in  a strange  fashion  as  he  beckoned 
the  other  to  draw  near. 
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linent  in  diet  and  drink,  as  in  all  things  else,  I 
know : nevertheless,  your  vow  forbids  you  not 
to  touch  wine  for  mere  health’s  sake.  Albeit  we 
are  neither  of  us  in  mood  for  feasting,  a draught 
of  this  rare  liquor  may  serve  as  a cordial  now, 
to  keep  our  hearts  from  fainting  in  their  heavi- 
ness. Do  me  right,  I pray  you,  in  this  one 
goblet.’ 

“Ho  Messer  Marco  took  up  the  tiagon ; and 
with  a steady  hand  poured  out  the  precious 
liquor,  that  sparkled  in  the  lamp-light,  though 
it  gurgled  out  slowly  like  oil.  The  monk  drank 
with  such  fierce  eagerness  that  I doubt  if  a fly 
could  have  slaked  its  thirst  from  his  empty  gob- 
let ; but  Messer  Marco’s  was  scarcely  tasted  when 
lie  set  it  down ; he  half  concealed  the  cup  with 
the  broad  sleeve  of  his  mantlet,  so  that  for  a 
while  Fra  Remo  noticed  this  not. 

“ ‘ Now  shall  we  be  better  able  to  speak  of  my 
loss,’  Vidoni  said.  ‘A  cruel  one,  is  it  not, 
reverend  father  ? And  so  cruelly  sudden  too ! 
I fear  me,  I never  prized  aright  my  sainted  Mad- 
dalena,  while  she  tamed  with  me.  Ah ! she  w as 
too  good  for  earth,  and  too  gentle  for  one  rude 
and  unmannerly  as  I;  yet,  peradventure — I speak 
this  humbly  and  under  correction — it  might  have 
been  better,  if  she  had  thought  her  husband’s 
soul  worth  caring  for  when  her  own  was  safe ; 
and  if  she  had  beckoned  him  sometimes  to  follow' 
along  the  narrow  path  whereof  you  priests  dis- 
course, instead  of  letting  him  hurry  down  the 
broad  road  after  his  own  devices.  ’ 

“ Nay,  nay,  fair  son,’  the  monk  answered, 
huskily.  ‘Wrong  not  so  the  dead,  I beseech 
you.  That  devout  lady  was  no  less  anxious,  I 
well  believe,  for  your  eternal  weal  than  for  her 
own , and  you  were  ever  named  in  her  prayers.  ’ 

“ My  master’s  laugh  was  like  the  bark  of  an 
angered  hoimd. 

“ ‘Then  she  had  her  own  method  of  showing 
her  carefulness,  even  as  she  had  her  own  method 
of  discharging  wifely  duty.  You  w ere  her  con- 
fessor, Fra  llemo:  wherefore  you  have  not  to 
learn  that,  for  these  years  past,  I have  wron  from 
her  neither  favor  nor  mark  of  tenderness — more 
than  sister  might  bestow  on  brother.  Ay ! even 
of  such  she  w axed  more  niggard  day  by  day. 
Vet  I strove  for  her  love  harder  than  many  men 
strive  for  heaven;  and,  even  when  my  mood 
seemed  roughest,  unless  my  brain  were  distraught 
by  drink,  I watched  for  some  sign  of  softening 
or  glance  of  pity,  as  one  perishing  of  famine  waits 
for  the  food  that  will  never  come.  1 deemed  it 
mine  own  fault,  for  having  mated  myself  with 
one  far  above  my  level ; and  tried  to  think  it  not 
strange  that  angels  should  keep  their  w ings  from 
soiling.  I well-nigh  laughed  at  first,  when,  two 
days  agone,  Giuseppe,  my  falconer,  came  to  me 
with  a strange  tale.  ’Tis  a shrewd  knave,  though 
a sullen,  and  hath  eyes  like  one  of  his  own  hawks 
— eyes,  Fra  Remo,  that  from  the  top  of  a high 
pine-tree  can  pierce  even  into  a lady’s  bower. 
Jin!  why  look  you  so  aghast?  Can  it  be  that 
rour  favorite  penitent  kept  back  somewhat  at 
fior  last  confession  ? Take  another  cup  of 
Monte-pulciano.  ’Twill  stop  the  fluttering  of 
your  pulse,  mayhap.  “ Her  last  confession,” 
said  I ? No,  no.  Her  last  you  heard  not ; I 
w ill  tell  you  why.’ 

‘ ' My  heart  stopped  beating,  as,  looking  through 
the  keyhole,  I saw  the  friar’s  face  turn  from 
nallow  to  ashen-gray,  till  its  color  might  have 
matched  his  robe. 

“ ‘What  think  you  of  my  scheme?’  Messer 
Marco  went  on.  ‘The  maddest  freak  surely 
that  ever  crossed  a drunkard’s  brain — yet  rare 
sport  came  of  it.  I knew  that  my  pious  dame 
purposed  to  attend  at  your  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco this  morning — there,  in  your  reverence’s 
absence,  to  confess  herself  to  Fra  Anselmo.  So 
I rode  down,  and  lay  in  Gallano  yesternight; 
and  cuused  a fashioner  with  whom  I have  dealt 
to  provide  me  with  a Franciscan  habit.  Also, 
very  early  in  the  morning  I caused  a forged 
message  to  be  conveyed  to  the  said  Fra  Anselmo  ; 
bidding  him  set  off  instantly,  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  that  w'ealthy  and  devout  widow  Catania 
Pratellesi.  The  holy  man,  unwitting  of  the  more 
honorable  penitent  then  on  her  road,  went  forth 
with  spefid.  It  repented  me  to  beguile  his  age 
and  infirmity ; but  there  was  no  other  way ; and 
so  only  could  I compass  mine  end.  In  my  Fran- 
ciscan’s robe  and  cowl  I lurked  in  shady  comers 
of  the  church — peering  out  from  the  porch  now 
and  then — till  my  Maddalena’s  litter  drew  up  at 
the  gate.  Then  I slid  stealthily  into  a certain 
confessional,  and.  drew  the  bolt.  So  my  wife 
came ; and,  finding  the  door  shut,  guessed  that 
none  other  than  Fra  Anselmo  could  he  within. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  I heard — Fra 
Remo,  can  you  guess  what  I heard?  Aha! 
There’s  blood  enough  in  your  cheeks  now,  even 
without  a second  draught  of  Monte-pulciano.  ’ 

“In  truth,  a dark  red  flush  had  surged  over 
the  monk’s  face  and  brow,  up  to  the  tonsure.  I 
thought  the  falling-sickness  was  upon  him  as  he 
stood  up — rocking  on  his  hands  that  rested  on 
the  table — with  awrful  fear  and  rage  in  his  staring 
eyes.  Messer  Marco  rose  up  too,  and  with  his 
strong  arm  thrust  the  priest  back  rudely  into 
his  chair. 

“‘Sit  down!’  he  went  on.  low  through  his 
teeth.  ‘Sit  down — or,  by  Christ’s  body,  you 
shall  feel  my  dagger-point.  I have  not  yet  said 
all  my  say.  I heard,  that — instead  of  a pure 
maiden  I brought  home  a harlot  in  thought— ay, 
and  soon  after,  a harlot  in  deed.  I learned  that 
oftentimes — when  she  shrunk  from  my  lawful 
caress  as  though  it  -were  taint,  her  lips  were 
recking  from  kisses,  and  the  prints  of  lustful 
lingers  were  fresh  on  her  neck.  I learned,  too, 
who  it  w'as  that  trained  her  to  dishonor,  taught 
her  to  carry  her  shame  haughtily,  and  how  to 
hoodwink  her  cuckold.  I let  her  finish,  and 
mumbled  out  something  that  passed  for  absolu- 
tion— I doubt  if  it  helps  her  much  now — so  she 
departed,  lightened  in  spirit,  and  ready  to  sin 
again.  I called  her  by  no  hard  names  w'hen  we 
met ; only  I prayed  earnestly  that  she  would  sup 
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with  me.  She  did  so  to-night,  and  she  drank 
of  that  same  liquor  which  so  tickled  your  palate. 
An  hour  later  she  lay  within  there ; waiting — as 
she  had  done  a score  of  times  before,  Fra  Rfcrao 
— waiting  for  you — cold  as  you  found  her.  Ha-! 
have  I touched  you  more  nearly  now  ? And  do 
you  feel  aught"  working  in  your  veins — save 
Monte-pulciano  a century  old?  Per  Dio  ! You 
have  rare  luck : never  a one  in  Sacred  College 
hath  tasted  better  liquor  than  that  which  brings 
you  death — you  a simple  priest.  Now,  whether 
ye  like  it  or  "not,  you  shall  drain  one  more  cup  to 
the  days  that  are  gone,  and  your  pleasant  para- 
mour." Ye  will  not?  Nay  then’ — leaping  up, 
he  caught  the  monk  by  the  throat. 

“ I could  find  no  voice  to  scream  ; but  I beat 
on  the  door  till  my  hands  bled,  and  made  shift 
to  call  on  my  master  by  his  name.  If  he  heard 
he  heeded  not ; for  he  never  turned  his  head  nor 
shifted  his  knee  or  his  hand  after  once  he  got 
the  friar  dow  n.  I could  not  take  my  eye  from 
the  keyhole,  though  the  iron  seemed  to  bum  it. 
I could  not  faint  either,  or  shut  mine  ears  against 
the  hard  breathing,  and  the  horrible  choking 
gurgle,  and  the  hoarse  rattle  that  ended  all. 
When  at  last  Messer  Marco  rose,  shaking  him- 
self, there  lay  on  the  floor,  beyond,  a ghastly 
tumbled  gray  heap;  from  which  stretched  out 
two  sandaled  feet,  still  quivering.  After  a pause 
my  master  walked  toward  the  door.  The  power 
to  move  came  back  to  me  then,  in  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  my  fear ; for  I thought  that  he  was 
angered  at  my  tvatching,  and  was  coming  forth 
to  slay  me  likewise.  So  I staggered  to  one  of 
the  window's — I know  not  how- — and  strove  to 
hide  myself  under  the  curtains.  While  I was 
cowering  there,  Messer  Marco’s  voice  sounded 
close  to  my  ear,  speaking  low  and  gently,  as  I 
had  never  heard  it  speak  since  the  night  his  mo- 
ther died. 

‘ * ‘ Ah ! my  poor  Giacinta,  thou  hast  seen,  then, 
and  know'est  all.  I have  a lie  ready  for  the  rest 
of  mine  household  to  account  for  yonder  carrion, 
but  I palter  not  so  with  thee.  Thou  mayest 
betray  me  if  thou  wilt — -I  think  thou  wilt  not. 
Fear  not  that  any,  save  one,  shall  come  to  blame 
for  what  hath  been  done  here ; if  needs  be  I 
will  avouch  my  own  handiwork.  Go  and  call 
Pietro  now : for  I must  to  Pisa  to-night — there 
to  take  counsel  with  my  trusty  cousin,  who  shall 
advise  me  whether  it  be  best  for  me  to  bide  or 
flee.’ 

‘ ‘ Betray  him ! He  might  well  be  safe  against 
that.  I straightened  myself  and  strove  hard  to 
be  calm,  while  my  master’s  call  rang  through 
the  corridor;  and,  shortly  after,  I heard  him 
charge  the  page  to  see  his  sorrel  saddled  in- 
stantly, and  to  send  once  again  for  the  leech — 
who  had  already  left  the  castle — for  that  Fra 
Remo  had  fallen  down  in  a fit.  Then  he  re- 
turned and  passed  into  the  innermost  chamber, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Besides  this, 
there  was  between  us  the  chamber  in  which  the 
other  corpse  lay:  nevertheless,  I could  hear 
quite  plainly  my  Lord  Marco  sobbing  as  though 
his  heart  were  broken — so  in  very  truth  it  was — 
and  I could  hear  him  calling  the  dead  woman 
by  all  manner  of  fond  names,  such  as  he  had 
never  used  since  the  old  days  when  he  did  not 
think  the  winning  of  her  love  was  utterly  hope- 
less. Then,  by  Heaven’s  grace,  I too  fell  a-weep- 
ing — for  I think,  without  those  tears,  my  brain 
would  have  turned  w ith  grief  and  horror.  At 
last  the  steps  of  Ser  Geronimo  the  leech,  and 
others,  were  heard  in  the  corridor  without,  and 
they  knocked  for  admittance.  Then  my  master 
came  forth  and  crossed  the  second  chamber, 
without  glancing  aside  at  the  friar’s  corpse.  In- 
deed, I think  he  would  have  gone  out  without 
noticing  me ; but  I felt,  I can  not  tell  why,  that 
I should  look  upon  his  face  no  more;  so  I 
stopped  him,  and  knelt  down  before  them  all, 
and  pressed  my  lips  upon  his  hand — though  it 
wras  blackened  w ith  guilt  now,  it  had  stroked  my 
head  kindly  when  I w'as  a little  child — and  prayed 
that  God  would  help  and  forgive  him.  I doubt 
if  he  imderstood  my  words ; but  he  tried  to  smile 
as  he  stooped  his  haggard  face  down  close  to 
mine,  and  just  touched  my  forehead  with  his  lips. 
Then,  speaking  to  none  else,  and  staring  always 
straight  before  him — he  went  out ; and,  two  min- 
utes later,  I heard  the  rattle  of  his  horse’s  hoofs 
in  the  court-yard  beneath. 

“I  dared  not  go  with  the  rest  into  the  second 
chamber;  but  they  told  me  afterward  that  !Ser 
Geronimo  shook  his  head  as  he  knelt  by  Fra 
Remo’s  corpse,  and  that  others  beside  him  noticed 
purple  marks  on  the  throat  that  could  scarce  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fit  of  the  falling  sickness. 
But  it  was  the  business  of  none  there  to  be  over- 
curious  ; and  the  Franciscans,  when  they  heard 
the  news,  and  came  to  fetch  their  dead  away, 
raised  no  question : perchance  Fra  Anselmo  had 
warned  his  brethren  to  avoid  unprofitable  scandal. 
Unprofitable  of  a truth  it  wrould  have  been : be- 
fore dawn  the  sorrel  wandered  back  with  splashes 
of  blood  on  saddle  and  housing ; and  those  who 
went  forth  to  search  found  Marco  Vidoni  stone- 
dead  in  a pine-wood  not  a league  from  his  own 
gate.  Riding  through  the  dark  at  furious  speed, 
his  skull  had  been  dnshed  against  a trunk  leaning 
somew'hat  athwart  the  road,  and  he  could  not 
have  lived  a second  after  the  shock. 

“ Bemando  Vidoni,  the  cousin  of  whom  my 
poor  master  spake,  soon  came  from  Pisa,  and  saw 
the  double  funeral  celebrated  with  due  pomp  and 
solemnity.  He  was  a good  man  and  a kindly, 
and  would  have  driven  none  of  the  old  house- 
hold forth.  But  few  of  us  had  the  heart  to  take 
service  under  a new  master;  and  I went  with 
the  rest  to  this  city,  where  some  of  my'  kindred 
abode.;  and  before  I had  tarried  very  long  with 
these  my  good  Matteo  found  me  out  and  wooed 
and  wedded  me.  We  have  been  very  happy 
since  in  our  humdrum  fashion;  but  always 
when  this  day  comes  round  I rise  with  a heart 
as  heavy  as  lead,  and  it  is  never  lightened  till  I 
have  recited  many  Aves,  and  spent  some  space 
in  prayer.  And,  should  bread  be  harder  to  win 


than  it  hath  ever  been  with  us,  I will  still  find 
coins  enow  to  provide  a mass  in  behalf  of  all 
who  passed  to  their  compt  that  night  unannealed, 
and  a special  one  to  boot  for  poor  Messer  Marco’s 
soul.” 


SO  FAR— SO  FAR  AWAY. 

So  far  away!  So  far  away! 

Thy  stars  are  not  the  stars  I see; 

With  me  ’tis  night,  with  thee  ’tis  day, 

And  day  and  night  are  one  to  me. 
ho  tar — so  far  away! 

I faint  beneath  those  wandering  airs 
Whose  wings  around  the  world  go  free; 

I snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears — 
Touched  they  the  land  that  blooms  for  thee 
So  fiir — so  far  away? 

The  forms  that  near  me  breathe  and  move, 
Like  visions  rise,  like  visions  flee; 

I can  not  live  to  other  love, 

My  soul  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
So  far — so  far  away! 

Earth’s  drooping  shadows  close  me  round, 

The  heavens  have  lost  their  light  for  me, 

The  voice  of  joy  breathes  not  a sound, 

And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far — so  far  away! 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  new  method  of  embalming  dead  bodies  seems 
to  be  a complete  success.  Recently  a subject  who 
died  early  in  February,  and  was  treated  by  the  proc- 
ess of  Professor  Seely  a few  days  after  death,  was  ex- 
amined at  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  presented  a thorough- 
ly natural  appearance,  and  was  perfectly  preserved. 
Thus,  by  the  application  of  a simple  wash,  and  with- 
out any  mutilation,  the  bodies  of  deceased  friends 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  will  last  a century.  Also  this 
invention  places  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men  the 
means  of  preserving  the. subjects  of  their  necessary 
studies  without  the  special  difliculties  which  have 
hitherto  been  unavoidable. 

A very  peculiar  “slander  case”  is  said  to  be  about 
to  appear  in  our  city  courts.  A lady  brings  an  action 
for  slander  against  a gentleman,  on  the  ground  that 
he  “on  divers  occasions  has  said,  she  is  my  wife,  and 
I can  prove  it.”  The  defendant  affirms  that  while  the 
lady  was  a teacher  in  a public  school  and  he  a member 
of  a State  volunteer  regiment  they  became  engaged ; 
and  when  it  was  probable  that  he  should  be  “ordered 
to  the  front,”  they  agreed  to  be  married,  and  went 
privately  to  a clergyman’s  house,  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  presence  of  witnesses.  He  states 
that  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  and  went  to  the  house  of  the  lady’s  rela- 
tives to  board ; and  although  they  resided  under  the 
same  roof  the  marriage  was  still  kept  secret.  But 
after  a while  the  lady  took  a dislike  to  the  gentle- 
man ; various  troubles  followed,  and  finally  a suit  has 
been  commenced  against  him  for  slander  in  affirming 
that  she  is  his  wife.  The  lady  positively  denies  all 
the  gentleman  affirms ; says  that  she  never  was  mar- 
ried to  this  or  any  other  gentleman,  and  that  she 
never  was  at  the  clergyman’s  house  on  any  occasion. 
It  is  certainly  a novel  case. 

An  ingenious  writer,  from  careful  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  milk  used  in  London,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  cows  supplying  the 
metropolis  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  each 
person  with  about,  a table-spoonful  per  day.  What 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  “ milk”  often  contains  use- 
less and  injurious  adulterating  ingredients.  Water, 
of  course,  is  largely  used,  not  in  London  alone,  but 
extensively  in  this  country,  especially  in  large  cities. 
The  pale  little  children  are  thus  daily  robbed  of  the 
nutrition  their  food  should  contain.  They  fade  away 
without  any  startling  disease,  and  die  of  infant  ma- 
rasmus. And  it  is  regarded  as  a sad  and  inscrutable 
providence.  But  adulteration  with  water  is  not  the 
only  one  to  which  milk  is  subjected.  Large  quan- 
tities of  water  make  the  milk  look  too  blue  ; so  it  is 
needful  to  add  various  substances  to  give  it  a richer 
color ; molasses  or  sirup  to  sweeten,  and  salt  to  flavor 
it.  Analysis  lias  also  shown  the  presence  of  starch, 
chalk,  soda,  gum-tragacanth,  and  other  articles  far 
less  pleasant  to  think  about.  We  once  knew  a good 
lady,  living  not  a thousand  miles  distant,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  always  straining  her  milk  after  she  received 
it  from  the  milkman.  One  morning  this  straining 
process  disclosed  what  the  country  boys  call  a “ polli- 
wog,"  as  lively  and  brisk  as  if  in  its  native  element. 
She  had  never  heard  that  a bona  fide  cow  gave  “ polli- 
wogs,”  and  the  evidence  was  to  her  conclusive  that 
the  services  of  the  “ cow  with  the  iron  tail"  had  been 
called  into  requisition.  But  no  such  simple  process 
las  straining  will  detect  all  of  the  articles  which  we 
consume  in  the  form  of  milk.  Therefore  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  purchase  of  reliable  dealers,  and  to  test 
the  purity  of  milk  by  such  ordinary  means  as  we  can 
command. 

It  is  said  of  a fashionable  lady,  who  went  to  a party 
not  long  since,  that  she  arrived  there  about  the  first 
of  the  evening,  but  the  last  of  her  dress  did  not  arrive 
until  after  twelve  o’clock. 

A terrific  hurricane  and  hail-storm  lately  occurred 
in  Prairie  County,  Arkansas,  by  which  houses,  fences, 
and  trees  were  prostrated,  and  many  persons  serious- 
ly injured.  The  whirlwind  seems  to  have  chosen 
an  erratic  course,  nnd  to  have  picked  out  special  lo- 
calities in  which  to  wreak  its  fury.  During  the  prog- 
ress of  this  hail-storm  pieces  of  ice  of  irregular  shape, 
from  the  size  of  a walnut  to  that  of  an  ordinary  glass 
tumbler,  were  projected  upon  the  ground  with  fear- 
ful effect. 

“How  things  ‘got  into  the  papers,”’  remarks  the 
author  of  “Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward,"  in  de- 
scribing Mrs.  Mnldon,  the  landlady  of  St.  Mark’s  Bay 
Hotel,  “ had  always  been  rather  a mystery  to  her ; but 
she  accepted  the  fact  of  editorial  omniscience  just  in 
the  same  blind  way  that  all  women  believe  in  ma- 
chinery. Tell  them  a thing  is  done  by  machinery  and 
difficulties  vanish  at  once.  There’s  nothing  left  to 
think  about.  A machine  is  a machine,  just  as  a con- 
juror is  a conjuror;  and  to  push  the  matter  farther 
M ould  be  simply  to  blunder  into  a world  of  things 
which  nobody  understands.” 

Whether  all  women  have  a blind  “belief  in  ma- 
chinery"—except  in  that  n'hich  constitutes  the  seuing- 
machine— may  be  questionable.  But  certainly  neither 
men  nor  women  need  place  implicit  confidence  in 
many  of  the  “things"  that  “get  into  the  papers” 
noM-adays.  Such  strange  reports,  such  extraordinary 
stories  appear  in  sundry  newspapers  under  the  guise 
of  truth,  but  in  reality  made  up,  as  the  saying  is,  “ out 
of  whole  cloth”  to  produce  a sensation,  that  one  really 


knows  not  what  to  believe.  Nevertheless  we  must 
have  our  newspaper  which  telle  of  so  many  wondrous 
things: 

“It  makes  us  weep  at  talcs  of  woe— it  fills  our  hearts 
with  mirth; 

It  tells  us  of  the  price  of  stock— how  much  produce 
is  worth ; 

And  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and  why.  strange 
things  occur  on  earth.  * 

Has  war  s loud  clarion  called  to  arms?  has  light, 
ning  struck  a tree  ? 

Has  Jenkins  broke  his  leg?  or  has  there  been  a 
storm  at  sea  ? 

Has  the  sea-serpent  shown  his  head  ? a comet’s  head 
been  seen? 

Or  has  some  heiress  with  her  groom  run  off  tc. 
Gretna  Green? 

All  this,  and  many  wonders  more,  from  daily  sheets 
you  glean.” 

A well-known  literary  gentleman,  who  has  been  a 
smoker  for  thirty  years,  has  completely  abandoned 
the  habit,  and  is  all  the  better  for  it.  He  says:  “] 
have  less  headache,  I enjoy  exercise  more,  and  step 
out  much  more  vigorously.  My  room  is  cleaner.  ] 
think  I am  rather  better  tempered,  as  well  as  more 
cheerful  and  satisfied.  I endure  the  inevitable  ills  of 
life  with  more  fortitude,  and  look  forward  more  hope- 
fully to  the  coming  years.  It  did  not  pay  to-smoke  • 
but  most  decidedly  it  pays  to  stop  smoking." 

From  San  Francisco  we  lcam  that  a new  material 
is  now  being  need  for  mattresses.  It  is  made  from  the 
soap  root,  which  grows  in  unlimited  quantities  near 
the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  range.  It  is  a bulbous 
root,  enveloped  in  a very  tough  and  supple  fibre,  re- 
sembling somewhat  the  husk  of  a cocoa-nut  in  color 
and  appearance,  but  nearly  as  tongli  as  whalebone. 
The  manufactured  article  is  fully  equal  to  curled  hair, 
and  makes  comfortable,  useful,  and  healthful  beds.  A 
factory  has  been  built  on  Little  Bear  River,  about  a 
mile  from  Dutch  Flat,  which  is  now  employing  a 
large  number  of  men. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  thus  discourses : “ If  you 
would  have  a loving  wife  be  as  gentle  after  as  before 
marriage ; treat  her  as  tenderly  when  a matron  as 
when  a miss  ; don’t  make  her  raaid-of-all-work,  and 
ask  why  she  looks  less  tidy  and  neat  than  when  ‘ you 
first  knew  her ;’  don't  buy  cheap  beef,  nnd  scold  be- 
cause it  does  not  come  on  the  table  ‘porter-house;’ 
don’t  grumble  about  squalling  babies  if  you  can  not 
keep  up  a ‘nursery,’  and  remember  that  ‘baby  may 
take  after  its  papa’  in  disposition ; don’t  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco,  and  thus  shatter  your  nerves,  spoil  your 
temper,  make  your  breath  a nuisance,  and  then  com- 
plain that  your  wife  declines  to  kiss  you ; go  home 
joyous  nnd  cheerful,  and  tell  your  -wife  the  good  news, 
and  not  silently  put  on  your  hat  and  go  oat  to  the 
‘club,’  and  let  her  afterward  learn  that  you  spent  the 
evening  at  the  opera  with  Mrs.  Dash.” 

Nothing  gives  the  interior  of  a house  a more  cleanly 
and  cheerful  aspect  than  frequent  whitewashing  or 
whitening.  The  most  common  and  inexpensive  kina 
of  lime  whitewash  is  a great  purifier.  A fine  brilliant 
wash  is  obtained  by  mixing  “Paris-white”  with  glue, 
in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  pounds  to  half  a pound 
of  glue.  The  glue  should  be  the  white,  transparent 
kind.  It  should  be  covered  with  cold  water  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  carefully  heated  until  dissolved. 
The  Paris-white  should  be  stirred  into  hot  u’ater  until 
it  is  of  the  proper  milky  consistency  for  applying  to 
the  walls,  and  the  dissolved  glue  added  and  thorough- 
ly mixed.  This  recipe  is  considered  one  of  the  best, 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  inexpensive. 

A Frenchman  who  died  in  penury  had  preserved,  as 
interesting  mementoes,  the  corks  of  the  bottles  with 
which  he  had  in  better  days  sumptuously  entertained 
his  friends.  These  corks  bore  melancholy  inscriptions, 
testifying  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  For  exam- 
ple: 

“Champagne  cork;  bottle  emptied  12th  of  May, 

1S43,  with  Mr.  B , w’ho  udshed  to  interest  me  in  a 

business  by  which  I Mas  to  make  10,000,000  francs. 
This  affair  cost  me  50,000  francs.  Mr.  B.  escaped  to 
Belgium.  A caution  to  amateurs." 

“ Cork  of  Cyprus  Mine,  of  a bottle  emptied  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1850,  with  a dozen  fast  friends.  Of 
these  I have  not  found  a single  one  to  help  me  on  the 
day  of  my  ruin”.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  annexed 
below.” 

We  find  two  methods  for  catching  rats,  each  highly 
recommended.  The  first  is  complicated  but  inexpens- 
ive. Cover  a common  barrel  with  stiff,  stout  paper, 
tying  the  edge  around  the  barrel ; place  a board  so 
that  the  rats  may  have  easy  access  to  the  top ; sprinkle 
cheese  parin  gs  or  other  “ feed”  for  the  rats  on  the  paper 
for  several  days,  until  they  begin  to  believe  they  have 
a right  to  their  daily  rations  from  this  source.  Then 
place  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  a piece  of  rock  about 
six  or  seven  inches  high,  filling  with  water  until  only 
enough  of  it  projects  above  the  water  for  one  rat  to 
lodge  upon.  Now  replace  the  paper,  first  cutting  a 
cross  in  the  middle,  and  the  first  rat  that  comes  on  the 
barrel-top  goes  through  into  the  wgter  and  climbs  on 
the  rock.  The  paper  comes  back  to  place,  and  the  sec- 
ond rat  follows  the  first  Then  begins  a fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  dry  place  on  the  stone,  the  noise  of 
which  attracts  the  rest,  who  share  the  same  fate.  The 
second  method  is  recommended  by  a servant  Mho  was 
“experienced.”  She  took  a small  quantity  of  old 
Bourbon  whisky,  made  it  sweet  with  sugar,  crumbled 
in  bread  enough  for  the  crowd,  and  set  the  dish  in  the 
cellar.  A few  hours  after  she  went  down,  and  found 
several  rats  gloriously  fuddled,  engaged  throwing  po- 
tato-parings, and  hauling  one  another  up  to  drink. 
These  were  easily  disposed  of;  and  those  not  killed 
left  the  premises  immediately,  suffering  from  a severe 
headache. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  in  omens  will  enjoy  a 
laugh  over  the  following  story ; and  those  who  do  bet- 
ter pass  it  by,  if  they  fear  to  have  their  faith  disturb- 
ed: An  old  gentleman  whose  style  was  Germanized 
was  asked  M’hat  he  thought  of  signs  and  omens. 

“Veil,  I don’t  dinks  mooch  of  dem  dings,  und  I 
don’t  pelieve  averydings  ; but  I dells  you  somedimes 
dere  is  some  dings  in  sooch  dings  ash  dose  dings. 
Now  de  oder  night  I sits  und  reads  mine  newspaper, 
und  mine  frau  she  shpeak  und  say : 

“ ‘Fritz,  de  dog  ish  howling  1’ 

“ Veil,  I don’  dinks  mooch  of  dem  dings,  und  I goes 
on  und  reads  mine  paper,  und  mine  frau  she  say : 

“ ‘ Fritz,  der  is  somedings  pad  is  happen— de  dog  ish 
howling.’ 

“Und  den  I gets  oop  mit  mineself  und  looks  out 
troo  de  wines  on  de  porch,  und  de  moon  was  shinin, 
und  mine  leetle  dog  he  shoomp  right  up  and  down  like 
averydings,  und  he  park  at  do  moon,  dat  vas  shine  so 
bright  ash  never  vas.  Und  ash  I hauled  mine  het  in 
de  Minder  de  old  voman  she  says : 

“ ‘ Mind,  Fritz,  I dells  you  dere  ish  some  pad  ish  hap- 
pen. l)e  dog  ish  howlin.’ 

“ Veil,  I goes  to  pet  und  I shleeps,  und  all  night  long 
ven  I vakes  up  dere  vas  dat  dog  howlin  outside,  nnd 
ven  I dream  I hear  dat  howlin  vorser  ash  never.  Und 
in  de  morniug  I kits  oop  and  kits  mine  breakfast,  und 
mine  frail  she  looks  at  me  und  say  M erry  solemn : 

“ ‘ Fritz,  dere  ish  somedings  pad  ish  happen.  De 
dog  vas  howl  all  night.’ 

“Und  shoost  den  de  newspaper  come  in,  und  I 
opens  him— and  by  shings,  vot  you  dinks  1 dere  vas  a 
man  died  in  Philadelphia!" 
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STREET  AUCTION  SCENE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.—  Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.— [See  Paoe  318.] 
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EXPLOSION  OF  THE  PROPELLER  “GOVERNOR  CUSHMAN,"  AT  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  MXy  1. 
[Sketched  by  L.  C.  Mix.] 


was  hurled  over  a Sturgis  elevator  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  'We  give  above  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  terrible  disaster. 


EXPLOSION  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  propeller  Governor  Cushman , a vessel  of 
688  tons,  running  on  Lake  Erie,  exploded  her 
boiler  in  her  dock  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on 
May  1,  killing  eleven  persons,  and  wounding 
several  others.  The  hull  was  badly  shattered, 
and  the  vessel  was  rendered  a complete  wreck. 
The  explosion  was  terrible  in  its  effect,  shaking 
the  buildings  for  several  blocks  adjacent  to  the 
locality  at  which  the  disaster  occurred.  Its 
force  was  so  great  that  one  of  theldeck  hands 


KING  THEODORE. 

The  cable  telegram,  informing  us  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  expedition  undertaken  for  the 
invasion  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rescue  of  the  En- 
glish prisoners  held  by  King  Theodore,  also 
announces  the  death  of  this  monarch.  The  first 


KING  THEODORE  OF  ABYSSINIA  IN  WARRIOR’S  COSTUME. 


dispatch  indicated  that  the  King  was  slain  in  the 
defense  of  Magdala ; but  a later  telegram  repre- 
sents that  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  his  jie- 
feat  and  the  capture  of  his  last  strong-hold. 


The  character  and  career  of  King  Theodore 
were  alike  remarkable.  Prior  to  1 850,  or  there- 
abouts, he  was  not  known  beyond  his  immediate 
personal  circle.  His  original  name  was  Dejatz 


RUINS  OF  TIIE  OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE  AT  COLLEGE  HILL,  NEAR  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.— [Photographed  bt  J.  W.  Winder,  Cincinnati.J 
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Kassai.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1821 , in 
the  province  of  Kuara.  His  father,  a man  of 
no  distinction,  but  descended,  it  is  said,  from 
the  royal  line  of  Abyssinian  princes,  died  when 
Theodore  was  very  young.  His  mother,  un- 
able to  support  him,  sent  him  to  a convent,  where 
he  was  educated  and  received  his  Christian  name. 
Naturally  ambitious  and  politic,  he  succeeded  in 
time  in  getting  into  the  service  and  winning  the 
confidence  of  Has  Ali,  the  Chief  of  Debra-Tabor 
or  Gondar,  and  the  principal  Chief  of  Abyssinia. 
Eventually  Ras  Ali  sent  him  to  govern  certain 
provinces*  near  Senaar,  but  placed  the  Queen 
above  him  as  a safeguard.  Kassai,  or  Theo- 
dore, on  the  first  difference  of  opinion  between 
himself  and  the  Queen-mother,  rebelled  against 
her  authority  or  interference,  and  in  several  bat- 
tles defeated  her  troops.  At  the  same  time  he 
declared  his  allegiance  to  Ras  Ali,  and  present- 
ed himself  in  that  chief’s  capital.  In  short, 
while  fighting  against  the  mother  he  continued 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  son,  and  finally 
married  his  daughter. 

In  1852  he  determined  upon  a coup , and  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a large  army  he  declared  war 
against  Ras  Ali,  and,  defeating  him  and  his  al- 
lies in  two  pitched  battles,  at  once  deposed  him. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  minor  chiefs, 
and  proposed  a National  Council  to  determine  the 
claims  of  himself  and  others  to  the  succession. 
Finding  that  one  of  his  rivals,  named  Ubye, 
Chief  of  Tigre,  was  likely  to  be  elected,  he  made 
war  upon  him  and  defeated  him.  Finally,  be- 
ing successful  over  all  his  opponents,  and  having 
gained  the  support  of  the  Church,  he  was  in  1855 
crowned  Emperor  under  the  title  of  “Theo- 
doros,  King  of  kings  of  Ethiopia.”  No  sooner 
was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  began  to 
reform  the  administration  of  the  countiy.  He 
suppressed  all  feudal  power ; abolished  the  slave- 
trade  ; purchased  Christian  slaves  from  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  order  to  set  them  free ; introduced 
decent  dress  into  Abyssinian  society ; and  set  a 
good  example  to  husbands  by  his  conjugal  fidel- 
ity. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  late  war  appears 
to  have  been  the  failure  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  reply  to  his  letter  to  Queen  Victoria, 
asking  that  the  terms  of  an  old  treaty,  by  which 
the  embassadors  of  each  country  were  to  be  rec- 
ognized bv  the  other,  should  be  enforced  on  the 
part  of  England.  Theodore  does  not  appear 
to  have  understood  the  nature  of  the  circumlocu- 
tion offices  of  England,  and  weary  of  waiting  for 
a reply,  and  feeling  insulted,  he  cast  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Cameron,  into  prison.  A mission- 
ary named  Stern  had  abused  Theodore  in  a 
book,  and  he  also  was  arrested.  Subsequently 
other  British  subjects  were  arrested,  including 
Mr.  Rassam,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  others.  After  exhausting  all 
diplomatic  resources  to  obtain  from  Theodore 
the  release  of  the  captives,  the  English  Govern- 
ment last  year  declared  war  against  Theodore. 
The  war  was  chiefly  carried  on  with  the  troops, 
European  and  native,  which  in  India  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  hot  climate.  The  first  En- 
glish troops  made  their  appearance  in  October, 
1867 ; but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year 
that  the  whole  of  the  army  arrived.  The  details 
of  the  war  have  been  previously  given  in  this 
journal.  We  propose  here  to  give  only  the  por- 
trait and  these  facts  about  the  dusky  monarch. 


STREET  AUCTIONEERS. 

That  spring  is  once  more  upon  us  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  street  auctioneers 
have  made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  in 
the  streets  of  New  York.  They  are  not  the 
most  musical  and  delightful  heralds  of  the  sea- 
son ; but  we  suppose  that,  like  certain  unsavory 
and  unattractive  animals,  they  have  their  use, 
and  must  be  endured.  As  soon  as  the  first 
balmy  breath  of  spring  makes  the  open  air  en- 
durable, the  street  auctioneers,  such  as  we  por- 
tray on  page  816,  are  found  in  the  public  places, 
eager  to  sell  to  crowds  equally  eager  to  be  “ sold.” 
Our  illustration  is  of  a scene  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  denizens  not  only  of  New  Y ork  but  every 
city  in  the  Union. 


WRECK  OF  THE  “GENERAL 
GRANT.” 

The  daily  papers  for  some  time  past  have  been 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe- 
like  life  led  by  the  survivors  of  the  wrecked  ship 
General  Grant  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  May  14,  1866,  sixty-eight  of  the  eighty-three 
passengers  and  crew  perishing,  while  the  remain- 
der were  cast  upon  an  uninhabited  island,  where 
they  lived  for  a year  and  a half,  until  rescued  on 
November  21,  1867,  by  the  brig  A mherst  of  New 
Zealand.  One  man  died  on  the  island,  and  four, 
including  Mi’.  Bartholomew  Brown,  the  chief 
officer,  were  lost  in  a boat,  in  attempting  to  sail 
to  New  Zealand  without  chart  or  compass.  Four 
passengers,  all  men,  and  the  stewardess,  Mrs. 
Jewell,  were  among  those  who  survived,  and 
w ere  taken  away  by  the  Amherst.  Many  of  the 
others  were  passengers  from  Australia,  and  most- 
ly women  and  children.  This  is  the  third  in- 
stance within  the  last  four  years  of  a shipwrecked 
purtv  being  obliged  to  pass  many  months  on  the 
Auckland  Isles  and  being  afterward  rescued. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  Captain  Mdsgrave 
and  four  sailors  of  the  brig  Grafton , who  were 
cast  ashore  in  that  desolate  archipelago  in  Janu- 
ary, 1864,  and  escaped  in  July,  1865,  by  cross- 
ing the  open  sea  in  a small  boat  to  Stewart  Isl- 
and, which  lies  south  of  New  Zealand.  The 
second  instance  was  that  of  Captain  Dalgarno 
ancf  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Invercauld,  who  were 
living  on  the  same  island  with  those  of  the  Graf- 
ton, but  withoutkntDii^itl®®*^W/0>  1864, 


to  May  22,  1 865.  A year  after  their  departure 
the  wreck  of  the  General  Grant  took  place. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  in  this  Number  of  the 
Weekly  an  illustration  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel. 
The  facts  of  the  wreck  are  hardly  less  curious 
than  the  life  on  the  island.  The  vessel  was  be- 
calmed and  w’as  drawn  by  a strong  current  into 
the  mouth  of  a large  cave,  and  literally  battered 
to  pieces  against  its  sides,  and  by  the  falling 
rocks  which  were  displaced  by  its  masts.  The 
wreck  took  place  at  night,  and  the  boats  left  the 
ship  in  a sinking  condition  at  daylight,  as  repre- 
sented in  our  sketch  on  page  3L6. 


OHIO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

We  give  on  page  317  an  engraving  of  the  ru- 
ins of  one  of  the  best  known  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  West — the  Ohio  Female  College,  at 
College  Hill,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  This  college  was  founded  in  1848. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  it  ex- 
perienced the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  too  often 
characteristic  of  such  institutions;  but  on  the 
whole,  and  especially  in  more  recent  years,  it 
has  enjoyed  au  unusual  degree  of  prosperity. 
On  Thursday,  April  23,  the  main  edifice  and 
the  chapel  were  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  oth- 
er buildings — seven  in  number — were  saved,  to- 
gether with  some  twenty  pianos,  the  organ,  the 
college  library’,  and  a large  portion  of  the  furni- 
ture. The  literary  societies  lost  their  libraries 
and  furniture.  The  pupils  and  teachers,  with 
the  prompt  aid  of  the  citizens,  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing most  of  their  effects.  No  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  The  exercises  of  the  college  will  not  be 
discontinued,  as  ample  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  spirited 
citizens  of  the  village  for  the  accommodation 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  property  destroyed 
was  insured  to  the  amount  of  $45,000.  The 
debris  is  being  cleared  away,  and  the  trustees 
expect  to  have  new  buildings,  on  a larger  scale, 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  next 
college  year  in  September.  The  President  of 
the  Institution,  Rev.  James  M.  Anderson,  hav- 
ing recently  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Math- 
ematics at  Williams  College,  the  trustees  have 
elected  Rev.  N‘.  C.  Burt,  of  Cincinnati,  as  his 
successor. 


METHODIST  GENERAL  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  CHICAGO. 

The  delegates  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
many  special  delegates  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Canada,  are  now  holding  their  fifteenth 
quadrennial  Conference  at  Chicago,  Illinois; 
and  will  be  in  session  until  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  The  Republican  Convention  meets 
in  the  same  city  on  May  20,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  Chicago  will  be  the  scene  of  the  largest 
religious  and  one  of  the  principal  political  gath- 
erings of  the  year.  We  illustrate  in  this  Number 
the  assembled  Conference;  and  shall  in  future 
Numbers  fully  illustrate  the  politicians  in  council. 

The  Conference  met  for  organization  on  May 
1 in  the  Clark  Street  Methodist  Church.  Bishops 
Morris,- Scott,  Ames,  Janes,  Clark,  Thom- 
son, Kingsley,  and  Simpson  were  present,  to- 
gether with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates. The  latter  are  shown  in  our  engraving 
seated  in  the  front  rows  of  seats,  while  visitors 
are  represented  in  the  rear.  Among  the  dele- 
gates are  those  from  some  of  the  Southern 
churches  not  represented  in  1864.  Of  the  South- 
ern delegates  w ho  applied  for  admission  two  were 
colored  men ; but  at  the  time  at  which  w'e  w’rite 
this  the  question  of  their  admission  had  not  been 
settled. 

This  Conference  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
whole  Methodist  family  throughout  the  world, 
and.  is  authorized  to  legislate  for  that  part  of  it 
resident  in  the  United  States.  The  Methodist 
Church,  according  to  the  latest  official  figures 
attainable,  numbers,  exclusive  of  probationers, 
3,309,723  members.  Of  this  number  2,497,540 
are  resident  in  America;  and  2,358,425  are 
members  of  the  churches  represented  in  the  pres- 
ent Conference,  and  are  resident  m the  United 
States.  The  Methodist  Church,  as  is  well  known, 
has  grow  n to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent 
branches  of  Protestantism  throughout  the  world ; 
the  above  figures  reveal  the  fact  that  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  Church  are  resi- 
dent in  this  country. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M' 


OTII  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND  TAN.  The 
onhi  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brovin  Disealora- 

>n  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 

LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  41) 
Bond  St.,  New  Y ork.  BW  Sold  every  where. 


FOR  THOSE  DISFIGURING  DISEASES,  Black 
Worms  and  Pimples  on  the 'Face,  use  PERRY’S 
COMEDONE  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order  from  Drug- 
gist, or  send  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  lr. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

I).  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CIIENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

SHAW’S  CHEMICAL,  ELECTRO,  8ILVER-PLAT- 
ING  FLUID  makes  worn-out  plated  ware  as  good 
as  new.  Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
to  pay  for  packiug  and  postage.  Address  J.  SHAW, 
Chemist,  30  Elm  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Agents  wanted  every  where. 
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FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
FHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  LOTION" 
renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FVYIR,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  26  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shavingit  allays  the  smartingpain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
26  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Flor  deMayo” 

A NEW  PERrUME  FOR 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A positive  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Nettle  Rash,  Boils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  : 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, N enralgia,  N ervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at.  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  receiving  by  each  and  every  Steamer 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 


IN  THE 


LATEST  PARIS  STYLES  DRESS  SILKS,  DRESS 
SUIT  MATERIALS,  Paris-Male  MANTILLAS, 
INDIA  CAMEL’S  HAIR  SHAWLS,  BRUS- 
SELS POINTE  LACES  AND  LACE 
GOODS,  LADIES’  and  CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES,  DRESS  HATS,  AND 
UNDER -GARMENTS,  &c. ; 


ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES  IN 
NEW  SHAPES  AND  COLORS; 

And  are  constantly  making  Additions  to  ai.i  their 
Popular  Stocks, 


AT  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 


BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods 

Great  Improvements  made:  3 New  Patents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  groBs. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 


Buttons,  $18  to  $160  per  gross  pair.  ’ 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  671  Broadway,  New  York. 

2,500,000  Customers  in  Four  Years. 


Patronize  the  Best. 


Having  the  largest  capital,  most  experienced  buy- 
ers, and  extensive  trade  of  any  concern  in  the  Djllur 
Sale  business,  we 

GUARANTEE.  SATISFACTION 
in  every  instance,  and  also  the  best  selection  of  goods 
ever  offered  at 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

No  other  concern  has  any  show  wherever  our  agents 
are  selling.  Our  motto.  “Prompt  and  Reliable." 

M ile  and  female  agents  wanted  in  city  and  country. 


THE  LADIES 

are  particularly  requested  to  try  our  popular  club  sys- 
tem of  selling  ali  kinds  of  DRY  and  FANCY  GOODS, 
DRESS  PATTERNS,  COTTON  CLOTH,  CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED  GOODS,  WATCHES,  &c.  (Estab- 
lished 1S64.)  A patent  pen  fonutaiu  and  a check  de- 
scribing an  article  to  be  sold  for  a dollar,  10  cents;  20 
for  $2;  40  for  $4;  60for$G;  100  for  $10;  sent  by  mail. 
Free  presents  to  getter  up,  (worth  60  per  cent,  more 
than  those  sent  by  any  other  concern),  according  to  size 
of  club.  Send  us  a trial  club,  or  if  uot  do  not  fail  to 
send  for  a circular. 


N.B.— Our  sale  should  NOT  be  classed  with  New 
York  dollar  jewelry  sales  or  bogus  “Tea  Companies," 
as  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  woik  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “The 
Woman's  Kingdom.:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mr  lock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c. 


Adam  and  his  Curious  Wife. 

Had  they  not  sinned, 

We  should  have  no  hoop  skirts, 

Not  even  a waterfall ; 

No  work  for  tailors, 

No  shoemakers  or  cobblers, 

No  churches,  no  schools, 

No  preachers  or  lawyers, 

No  United  States, 

No  French  Empire, 

No  British  Lion, 

No  gold  or  silver, 

Not  even  greenbacks : 

No  doctors  to  dose  with  drugs, 

No  grave-diggers ; 

No  death,  no  pain— 

Not  even  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint. 

For  Pain  Paint  ruins  all  Pills,  all  Plasters,  all  Sooth- 
ing Syrups,  and  the  whole  cursed  system  of  dosing  the 
stomach.  The  manufacturers  of  these  abominable 
compounds  curse  Dr.  Wolcott  and  his  Paiu  Paint  as 
the  cause  of  all  their  misery.  But  Dr.  Wolcott  keeps 
right  on,  regardless  of  the  puppies  snapping  and 
snarling  around  him. 

The  people  know  that  Pain  Paint  is  a hundred  years 
ahead  of  the  worn-out  trash  that  lies  mouldering  un- 
sold in  the  drag  stores,  for  Pain  Paint  can  be  proved 
at  the  moment  of  the  most  extreme  distress,  free  of 
cost,  at  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York.  It  never 
colors  or  smarts,  but  reduces  and  cools  inflammation, 
heat,  and  fever  at  the  first  application,  and  druggists 
sell  ten  times  more  Pain  Paint  than  any  other  rem- 
edy. Get  quart  bottles ; they  hold  sixteen  one-dollar 
bottles,  ana  cost  only  $8  apiece. 


S.  T.-1860.-X. 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

Whether  to  suffer  with  mental  anguish, 

Feverish  lips,  cracking  pains,  dyspeptic  agonies, 

And  nameless  bodily  suffering ; 

Or  whether,  with  sudden  dash, 

Seize  a bottle  of  Plantation  Bitters, 

And,  as  Gunther  swears,  be  myself  a man  again. 
Gunther  said  my  eyes  were  sallow, 

My  visage  haggard,  my  breath  tremendous  bad, 

My  disposition  troublesome— in  fact, 

He  gently  hinted  1 was  fast  becoming 
Quite  a nuisance. 

Four  bottles  now  beneath  my  vest  have  disappeared : 
My  food  has  relish,  my  appetite  is  keen, 

My  step  elastic,  my  mind  brilliant,  and 
Nine  pounds  avoirdupois  is  added  to  my  weight. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  “ MEN  OF  OUR  TIMES ;”  or,  Leading  Patriots 
of  the  Day.  An  elegant  octavo  volume,  richly  illus- 
trated with  18  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  and  a por- 
trait of  the  author, 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOAVE. 

Agents  say  it  is  the  best,  and  sells  the  quickest  of  any 
book  they  ever  sold.  Some  are  taking  200  orders  per 
week.  It  will  outsell  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  We  em- 
ploy no  geueral  agents,  but  pay  extra  commission. 
Old  agents  will  appreciate  this  item.  Send  for  circu- 
lars giving  full  particulars.  Address 

1.  D.  DENISON,  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world— Aw  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all— 
Zion's  Herald , Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weelsly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  186S  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 


The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— A';  Y.  Even- 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese 
a Novel,  by  James  1)e  AIille. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers— Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subsorihers  at  $4  00  each , in  one  renlittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volnme  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bonnd  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  he  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yen  rly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draf, 
he  lost  or  stolen,  it,  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


What  we  Love  a Woman  for; 

The  Secret  of  Success ; That  Horrid  Little  Fright ; 
How  to  make  Paper  Flowers ; How  to  make  Skeleton 
Leaves ; Potichonianie ; Effects  of  Tea  on  the  System ; 
The  Sergeant’s  Ghost,  &c.  See  “MAPLE  LEAVES,” 
for  May.  Only  20  cents  a year.  Send  Subscriptions 
to  O.  A.  ROOKBACH,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $25tf;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  OjO  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Haipkf  ) ^J^dr3f4$f  |0fi:Jaf|Line,  each  insertion. 
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FALLACIES  of  the  FACULTY. 

The  stomach  is  the  ruling  organ  of  the  system.  If 
the  digestion  is  imperfect,  every  member,  every  gland, 
every  muscle,  every  nerve  and  fibre  is  more  or  less  out 
of  order.  All  the  fluids  are  depraved.  The  brain  is 
clouded.  The  spirits  are  depressed.  All  dyspeptics 
know  this  to  bq  the  truth.  It  is  not,  however,  half  the 
truth.  Columns  would  be  required  to  enumerate  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  dyspepsia,  nor  could  any  pen  do 
them  justice.  Tens  of  thousands  fed  them ; no  man 
can  describe  them. 

Can  they  be  prevented?  Can  they  be  relieved? 
Can  they  be  banished  at  once  and  forever?  Unques- 
tionably tuey  can.  No  dyspeptic  has  ever  taken 
HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 
in  vain.  Believe  no  one  who  says  the  complaint  is 
incurable.  This  great  vegetable  stomachic  will  eradicate 
it — <«  eradicating  it  in  thousands  of  cases  over  which 
medical  practitioners  have  shaken  their  heads  omin- 
ously, saying,  “Nothing  can  be  done." 

The  faculty  has  its  fallacies.  One  of  them  Is  that 
indigestion  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  ordinary  ail- 
ments of  mankind  to  combat  and  subdue.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  conquer  it  if 
the  true  specific  be  administered.  This  vegetable  com- 
bination, which  has  become  famous  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BIT- 
TERS, is  an  antidote  to  the  disease  which  has  never 
been  known  to  fail,  and  fortunately  it  is  e,very  where 
procurable.  If  you  wish  to  fool  with  the  dyspepsia, 
try  the  pharmacopoeia  prescriptions.  If  you  want  to 
root  it  out  and  prevent  its  recurrence,  take  the  Bitters 
daily.  There  is  no  discount  on  the  testimony  in  its 
favor.  It  there  is  a man  or  woman  who  has  ever  tried 
it  for  indigestion  without  being  benefited,  the  fact 
has  not  transpired.  Universal,  uncontradicted  praise 
avouches  its  wonderful  tonic  virtues. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  OLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 

Curls ! Curls ! Curls ! 

A sample  of  Prof.  Butler’s  Magnetic  CURLIQUE 
sent  to  any  address  free.  Beautiful,  luxuriant,  flow- 
ing curls  produced  on  the  first  application  withont  in- 
jury to  the  Hair.  This  is  the  only  reliable  and  harm- 
less Hair  Curler.  All  others  are  worthless  imitations. 
Address  for  sample,  JAMES  S.  BUTLER,  No.  923 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES" 
(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  whichmy  watch- 
» < are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
t fibred  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Pans  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

r;ther  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A fall  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SOMETHING-  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,*  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Snperior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  “New  York. 
* ‘ 285  Broadway. 

II  assortment  of  all  goods  in  onr  line. 


TO  THE  LADIES. 


CHINES,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the  uniform  price  of 

One  Dollar  for  Each  Article. 

Send  your  clubs  of  ten  and  upward  for  descriptive 
checks,  showing  what  article  can  be  obtained  for  One 
Dollar,  with  ten  cents  for  each  check. 

CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $400  sent  free  of  charge 
to  agents  sending  clubs. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 

CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  Street,  Boston. 


THE  DOLLAR  WATCH.-The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  ana  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2,  or  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  IIUNTERr&  CO,,  Iliusdtile,  N..II. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  hy  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyune  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y tb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  best  $1  tb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  T0c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  y lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  “ ”*  “ 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c„  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c„  $1,  $ 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  25  y tb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  $ lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  85c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  fiot  satisfactory  they  can  he  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  now  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  wheu  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
b>  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “ Tne  Great  American  Tea  Company." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  abont  these  Pressest  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag't,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Female,  Local  and  Travelling.  Business 
new ; steady  employment.  No  capital  required.  Ad- 
dress REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


not  satisfactory.  Sam- 
ple, in  neat  case,  50  cents ; 3 for  $1 ; 1 doz.  for  $3  50. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  $10  ner  day  easilv  made. 
Address  PENCIL  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Hovelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ T7  CONOMY  is  Wealth Franklin.  Why  will  peo- 
JCi  pie  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Machine  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“FRANKLIN"  and  “DIAMOND"  Machines  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  with  Table,  constructed  upon  entirely  new 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  manrs  Sewing 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testily.  f-S’-  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  away 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12, 
$16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office,  $15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48, 
$70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  COMPANY, 


23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


4 SEWING  MACHINE.  4 

THE  CELEBRATED  $4  CHAMPION  SEWING 
MACHINE  is  a glorious  triumph.  It  is  lately  pat- 
ented, and  is  entirely  new  and  original.  It  stitches 
and  embroiders  beautifully,  making  the  famous  elastic 
Lock-Stitch.  The  ladies  are  in  love  with  it,  and  agents 
make  from  $100  to  $300  a month  selling  them.  Every 
Machine  warranted  5 years.  For  a sample  machine  and 


PATENT  OFFICES. 

Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent  are 
advised  to  counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Editors  of  the 
Scientific  American,  who  have  prosecuted  claims  be- 
fore the  Patent  Office  for  over  Twenty  Years.  Their 
American  and  European  Patent  Agency  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world.  Charges  less  than  any  other 
reliable  agency.  A Pamphlet  containing  full  instruc- 
tions to  inventors,  is  sent  gratis. 

tir-  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  Engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Greatest  Cariosity  of  the  19th  Century. 

WONDERFUL  ELECTRIC  FISH.  It  pleases  all. 

By  mail  for  10c.  and  stamp  ; 3 for  25c.  Address 
the  inyentor,  NATHAN  HALL,  West  Millbnry.  Mass. 
VW~  Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  world.  _j&j 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— a monthly  paper,  crammed 
full  of  jokes,  stories,  poetry,  and  spicy  advertise- 
ments. Onlv  25c.  a year.  "Specimens  10c.  Address 
LITTLE  JOKER,  Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACK,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


$4  EMPLfilMEIST.  $10. 

HUNDREDS  of  Agents  make  from  $5  to  $10  per  day 
in  selling  our'~PATENT  EXTENSION  REEL 
AND  SWIFTS  combined.  Used  in  every  family  for 
winding  Yarn,  Silks,  Worsted,  &c.  Winds  full-sized 
skeins,  and  Sweighs  less  than  one  pound.  Agents 
wanted.  For  terms,  address 

1L  L.  STORKE  & CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


$250  per  Month  guaranteed  to  Agents  every 
where  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting  Metallic  Clothes- 
Lines.  Write  for  Circulars  to  the  American  Wire  Co., 
75  William  St.,  N.  Y„  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


$2  00  to  $5  00 

FOR  every  hour’s  service,  pleasant  nnd  honorable 
employment  without  risk.  Desirable  for  all  la- 
dies, ministers,  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  body.  C.  W.  JACKSON  & CO.,  58  Bea- 
ver Street,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fuu-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
he  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Dr.  Hudson’s  Anodinizcd  Shark’s  Oil,  for 

the  instant  relief  of  Deafness,  Noises  in  the  Head, 
Painful  Discharges  from  the  Ears,  &c.  Price  $1  00. 
Address  N.  A.  HUDSON,  care  Box  5023,  New  York. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

TIIE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
. best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 

gggjand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weai 
*^and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

_ been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
Unitea  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  alt.  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

13 p-  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  seud  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

a W CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them  to  be 
Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that  we 
employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are  false. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  ns.  „ 


JJARPER  & .BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready : 

I. 

LOOMIS'S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

II. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummacukb,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krnmmncher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

III. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religions  Ware  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 

V. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Loturop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

VI. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Babnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,"  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

VII. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1 00. 


VIII. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  onr  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


IX. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smilku, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  <fcc.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

X. 

DU  CHAILLU’S  GORILLA  COUNTRY.  Stories  of 
the  Gorilla  Country:  Narrated  for  Young  People. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Cii aili.u,  Author  of  “ Discoveries  in 
Equatorial  Africa."  Profusely  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

XI. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 

rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XII. 

THE  LOVERS’  DICTIONARY:  A Poetical  Treasury 
of  Lovers’  Thoughts,  Fancies,  Addresses,  and  Di- 
lemmas, Indexed  with  nearly  Ten  Thousand  Refer- 
ences  as  a Dictionary  of  Compliments  and  Guide  to 

• the  Study  of  the  Tender  Science.  Post  Svo,  Cloth, 
$3  50;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25. 


fj\  II  E N EW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey."  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents. . 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Suiri.ey  Brooks,  Author 
of  “ The  Silver  Cord,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  Du  Mau* 
bier.  Svo,  Paper,  $1  50 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car* 
iyon’s  Year.”  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oi.iphant,  Author  of  “ Ag- 
nes,” “Madonna  Mary,”  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,’ 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ Carlingford,”  “ Lite  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

MARGARET’S  ENGAGEMENT.  Svo,  Paper,  60 
cents. 


as,  Author  of  “ On  Guard,”  “Denis  Dornie,  Theo 
Lei-h,"  “Walter  Goring,”  “Played  Out,"  “Called 
to  Account,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

GUILD  COURT.  A London  Story.  By  George  Mao 
Donald,  Author  of  “Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood," “Alec  Forbes,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY.  By  Sabah  Tytler. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 


$10. 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
jreq.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt, 

rom 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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PRINCE  & CCS. 

AUTOMATIC  OBGAHS 
AND 

Forty  thousand  an»riowinuse 

BOFFAtO.N  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


HOW  IT  WOULD  BE,  IP  SOME  LADIES  HAD  THEIR  OWN  WAY. 


C.  O.  D. 

American  (WALTHAM)  Watches, 

NOW  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  WATCH 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

1 will  send  to  any  address,  by  Express,  a genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra 
Jeweled,  and  in  line  Silver  Case,  for  $25,  to  be  paid 
on  delivery,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  American 
Watch  Company,  guaranteeing  it  to  be  in  all  respects 
as  represented.  THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE 
PKIVIUEOE  OF  EXAMINATION  IN 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY. < Xo  dealer  in  metal  watches  can  make  a sim- 
ilar offer.  The  purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  is  only  a small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the 
bogus  watch  of  unknown  make,  of  no  real  value,  and 
dear  at  any  price,  and  manufactnred  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fraud  and  deception,  necessarily  sold  under 
fictitious  names,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  real  swin- 
dler’s name  continues  wholly  unknown,  and  conse- 
quently redress  becomes  impossible. 

Name  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buy- 
er to  pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  15T  Fulton  St.,N.Y. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  foe  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


“The  Pen  Is  Mightier  than  the  Sword,” 


J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
GrKETBN’  RIVER  WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 

TABLE  CUTLERY 

AND  POCKET  KNIVES, 

OFFEB  TO  THE  TBADE 

A NEW  KNIFOG 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway, 

Publisher  and  Importer  of 
SCIENTIFIC  WORKS, 
has  just  issued  a new  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  48 
pages,  octavo.  Sent  by  mail  on  application. 


BO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


HOTELS,  STEAMBOATS,  and  RESTAURANTS. 

This  Knife  is  forged— Handle  and  Blade— from  one 
bar  of  steel,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the 
strongest,  most  durable,  and  cheapest  knife  in  the 
market.  . 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

,Tke  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Every  machine  is  perfectly  adjusted,  packed  in  a 
small  box,  and  will  be  sent,  per  express,  on  receipt 
of  $5,  to  any  address  in  the  country.  On  exhibition 
and  for  sale  by  CHASE  & CO., 

Opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  594  Broadway. 


Referring  to  the  above  advertisement,  we  desire  to 
commend  Hie  use  of  the  “NEW  KNIFE."  It  is  all 
the  Patentees  claim  for  it,  and  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Prices:  Table,  $12;  Dessert,  $10  per  dozen.  We  will 
send  one  dozen  to  any  address,  payable  on  delivery, 
with  express  charges. 

SOLD  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  &c., 

479  Broadway,  Four  Doors  hei,ow  Broome  Street. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Prices , Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


1125  BROADWAY,  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED : 
The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come  (for  Piano). 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forever 30c. 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately?  (comic) 35c. 

“Dandy  Pat,"  and  “Paddy’s  the  Boy,” each 35c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youl 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

m?W  YO’-K. 


Food  should  produce  Blood,  not  Gas.  Flatulency 
is  proof  positive  that  the  stomach  lacks  digestive 
power.  Tarrant's  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient  re- 
lieves the  stomach  and  bowels  from  a plethora  of  wind, 
and  restores  their  natural  energy,  while  it  relieves 
them  from  all  obstructions.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  ‘TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VECfETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  iu  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  63,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
| and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 

Invented  by  a surgeon.  Legs  with  lateral  motion  at 
ankle ; Arms  with  new  shoulder  motion.  Send  for  a 
pamphlet.  DOUGLAS  BLY.M.D.,  658  Broadway,  N.Y. 


V Speedy  Cure 

) NEURALGIA, 


jUmyefsalNeuralgiaJ 


Ladies’  Paper 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

jvations,  splendidly  printed  in  Colors,  and  32 
and  Sections,  to  working  scale.  Postpaid,  $12. 

1 1 WOODWARD’S 
Country  Homes. 

JW'  AmA  150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 

Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 

* l.E^  1^  Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“B.T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,''  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  yonr  orders  direct  to  the  Factory.) 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 
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broidery  and  Nee- 

die- work  in  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


J&EP/  nervous 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
— Magical. 
eceipt  0?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
ts;  six  So.,  (5.00,  postage  27  cts.;  twelve  do., 
i.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

& GO. i 120  Tremont  St..  Boston. 


Lead-Encased  Block  Tin  Pipe. 

THE  ONLY  PIPE  YET  PRE- 
SENTED  for  PUBLIC  USE  which 
with 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Curtain  Materials,  Linens,  Upholstery 
Goods,  and  Window  Shades. 

686  BROADWAY,  New  York  ; 

710  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS ! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFORD’S, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


combines 

V punt  Y»  STRENGTH,  PLIANCY,  and  DURABILITY. 

HI.  rQ  Hit  is  cheaper  and  stronger  than 
WAT 1 ead  pipe,  and  is  a surf,  protection 
against  lead  poisoning.  Recom- 
mended  by  Chemists,  Physicians, 
Water  Commissioners,  and  Practical 
Plumbers.  Pamphlets  containing  information  sent 
keek.  Address  TIIE  COLWELLS,  SIIAW  & WIL- 
LARD MANUFACTURING  CO.,  No.  105  Beekman 
Street,  corner  of  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  Furnish  fall 
of  water  and  size  of  pipe  wanted. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

am’8  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
St,25l3outh  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  en erg eticJ  Agents  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  fhrnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  W ILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


The  Finger  of  Pate, 

BY 

CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID, 

IN  THE 

Fireside  Companion, 

OUT  TO-DAY. 

For  sale  by  all  News  Dealers.  Price  6 cents— $3  00 
per  year. 

GEORGE  MUNR0  & CO., 

137  William  Street,  New  York. 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. Ono  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,N.Y. 


500  Photographs  for  10  Cents.  Address 
A.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  N.  Y.  City. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Pollak  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassan.  Pipes  and  Holders  cat  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S46. 


mM22mm 


ASK  FOR  A WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 
ALWAYS  GET  THE  GENUINE. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


Printed  directions  forself-measurement,  listofprices, 
and  drawings  of  different  stvles  of  shirts  and  collars, 
sent  free  every  where.  TflE  CASH  can  be  paid  to 
Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods.  Cor.  Broad- 
way and  Union  Square ; also  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Original  from 


MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  65  Broadway. 


STARR  & MARCUS 
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to  be  regarded  ns  a proper  representative  of  the 
dominant  party.  The  Republican  party  ought 
not  to  call  a repudiator  into  office.  It  is  inex- 
pedient to  do  it.  General  Butler  may  de- 
mand it,  and  party  managers  may  think  it  nec- 
essary to  yield  to  his  demand.  But  they  ought 

to  understand  the  inevitable  consequences.  They 
should  stand  firm  in  the  position  that  no  per- 
sonal claim  can  be  allowed  to  imperil  the  party. 
Certainly  if  any  man  may  be  said  to  have  had 
“claims”  upon  the  party  (which  no  man  has), 
Mr.  Seward  in  I860  was  that  man.  But  the 
good-sense  of  the  party  did  not  hesitate  to  sac- 
rifice the  “claims”  of  an  individual  to  the  gen- 
eral advantage  of  the  party  and  of  the  country. 
General  Bctler  in  1868  can  have  no  “claim” 
upon  the  party  comparable  to  that  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  1860.  Let  him  be  judged  us  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  judged.  If  the  party  could  not  “af- 
ford” to  nominate  Mr.  Seward  it  can  not  “af- 
ford” to  elevate  General  Butler. 

If  the  voters  of  the  Essex  District  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  satisfied  with  General  Butler  as 
their  Representative ; if  they  are  in  favor  of 
paying  honest  debts  in  pieces  of  brown  paper, 
they  will  elect  a gentleman  of  their  views.  But 
the  Republican  party  we  believe  to  be  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion;  and  should  General  Butler  bo 
imposed  upon  it  as  a National  Representative, 
we  trust  that  enough  voices  will  be  found  to  join 
our  protest  to  show  that  he  may  represent  the 
temporary  party  managers  at  Washington,  but 
that  a repudiator,  however  clever  and  conspicu- 
ous, is  repudiated  by  the  conscience  and  the  po- 
litical sagacity  of  the  Republican  party. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

In  Congress,  the  other  day,  Representative 
Pike,  of  Maine,  offered  a resolution,  which 
passed  as  amended,  by  a vote  of  92  to  39,  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  be  “ requested  to 
send  a sufficient  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  the 
fishing-grounds  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ad- 
jacent to  the  British  Provinces,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  American  vessels  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights,  as  indicated  in  existing  treaties.” 

Doubtless  nine-tenths  of  the  10,000  Ameri- 
can fishermen  who  pursue  their  vocation  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  other  Provincial  wa- 
ters, will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  any  existing 
or  prospective  necessity  for  Government  protec- 
tion or  interference  in  behalf  of  their  “ rights.” 
W e question,  indeed,  if  they  would  bo  able  to 
define  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  those 
rights.  All  those  differences  of  opinion  which 
had  for  so  many  years  constituted  a standing 
menace  of  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  buried  by  the  benign 
operation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  In  the 
course  of  ten  conciliatory  years  fishermen  learn- 
ed to  forget  their  nationality,  and  Americans 
cast  their  lines  in  British  waters  without  much 
restriction,  wherever  the  chances  of  good  fares 
seemed  best  assured ; so  that,  after  the  treaty 
had  terminated,  there  continued,  through  force 
of  long  habit,  a mutual  and  tacit  acquiescence  in 
what  had  come  to  be  regarded  an  equality  of 
privileges.  If  fishermen  only  had  been  con- 
sulted, they  would  doubtless  have  preferred  to 
fish  fraternally  together  as  before.  Their  in- 
terests did  not  clash.  Both  got  ns  full  fares 
and  better  prices  than  in  previous  years. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
which  secured  these  concessions  to  our  fisher- 
men deprived  the  Canadians  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages, and  inasmuch,  especially  as  we  had 
taxed  their  hsh,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Canadian  Government  to  make  at  least  a show 
of  the  rights  they  claimed  by  imposing  a penalty 
upon  Americans  fishing  in  their  waters.  They 
did  not  exclude,  or  attempt  to  exclude,  our  ves- 
sels, as  they  might  have  done ; but,  with  com- 
mendable moderation,  required  merely  a license 
fee  of  $ 2 per  vessel.  The  Canadians  have  ever 
hoped  for  a renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
They  were  reluctant  to  go  back  to  the  status 
that  existed  before  that  treaty  was  ratified, 
which  would  only  have  revived  old  difficulties 
in  full  force,  and  therefore  adopted  this  license 
system  as  a sort  of  compromise  or  half-way 
measure  of  repeal.  The  sum  required  was 
nominal  and  iusignificant.  It  would  not  buy 
even  a barrel  of  salt.  It  would  not  distress  our 
fishermen,  even  if  pertinaciously  exacted:  which 
it  has  not  been.  Probably  not  one-lialf  of  our 
vessels  have  paid  it.  Either  it  has  not  been 
demanded  of  them,  or  it  has  been  evaded.  It 
is  difficult  to  collect  such  a tax,  except  by  the 
employment  of  revenue  vessels  constantly  on 
the  alert.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  the 
Canadian  Government,  which  possibly  feels 
pinched  by  its  expensive  “New  Dominion”  ex- 
periment, has  taken  some  such  measure  into 
consideration.  It  also  proposes  to  increase  the 
tax  to  $4-  This  would  doubtless  bo  paid  by 
our  fishermen  without  demur.  It  is  but  a cheap 
price  for  so  valuable  a privilege.  No  one  cer- 
tainly would  resist  its  payment  unless  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  they  would  be  sustained  by 
our  Government  in  so  doing ; and  unless  they 
resisted,  no  occasion  could  arise  to  require 
armed  interference,  or  even  the  presence  of  an 
armed  fleet.  It  is  better  to  pay  it,  even  though 
there  be  a conflict  of  claims  and  pretensions  in 
respect  to  the  fisheries.  It  is  not  always  the 
best  policy  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  what  are 
regarded  as  “ rights,  no  com* 


plaints  or  protests  against  its  imposition  have 
been  heard  yet,  not  even  from  New  England, 
which  section  alone  is  specially  interested.  And 
the  whole  tax,  if  collected,  would  amount  to 
only  a few  thousand  dollars. 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  strength  of  this  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Canadians,  which  may 
never  be  consummated,  Mr.  Pike  at  once  be- 
comes the  self- constituted  champion  of  men 
unconscious  of  any  great  grievances,  and  Con- 
gress adopts  a resolution  to  equip  a feet  at 
great  expense,  to  threaten  reprisal  for  acts  of 
injustice  that  may  never  be  committed.  The 
direct  tendency  of  tho  whole  procedure  is  to 
provoke  hostility.  It  unnecessarily  prejudices 
the  minds  of  our  fishermen  to  fancy  themselves 
aggrieved  and  imposed  upon ; and  it  alienates 
those  who  are  kindly  disposed,  and  whose  friend- 
ship it  is  our  interest  to  cultivate.  TheProvinces 
are  gradually  gravitating  toward  Republicanism 
and  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  is  stron- 
ger than  it  ever  was,  especially  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  A large  party  throughout  the  “New 
Dominion”  is  exerting  itself  to  secure  the  closest 
commercial,  if  not  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  circumstances 
we  can  not  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  any  hos- 
tile policy  or  suspicious  diplomacy.  The  road 
to  an  effectual  settlement  of  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion is  much  easier  through  some  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocity similar  to  the  old  one  than  by  threat- 
ening displays  of  force.  It  is  far  more  econom- 
ical, more  conducive  to  our  prosperity,  and  more 
creditable  to  the  national  intelligence  and  good 
sense.  The  general  tone  of  the  press  upon  this 
subject  indicates  that  the  public  hold  this  view. 

After  all,  it  is  quite  likely,  as  Representative 
Chanler  intimates,  that  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress will  chiefly  serve  in  the  interest  of  a few 
monopolists  and  certain  purchasers  of  small  iron- 
clads who  wish  to  re-sell  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  a profitable  advance. 


VANDALS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

When  the  Barbarians  conquered  Rome  they 
attacked  the  works  of  art.  Passing  the  statues 
the  victors  with  clubs  knocked  off  sometimes  a 
nose,  sometimes  a hand  or  an  arm ; but  the 
universality  of  the  condemnation  visited  on  this 
conduct  by  the  civilized  world  left  it  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  representatives  of  this  vulgar 
meanness  existed  on  the  earth.  The  Vandals 
have,  however,  reappeared  in  New  York.  The 
portraits  in  the  City  Hall  have  been  shockingly 
mutilated.  The  full-length  portrait  of  Gover- 
nor George  Clinton  has  been  ruined,  and 
that  of  General  Macomb  and  of  General  Ham- 
ilton seriously  injured. 

The  Governor’s  room  and  the  room  adjoin- 
ing constitute  together  a picture  gallery  inter- 
esting to  citizens  and  strangers.  It  contains 
full-length  portraits  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  our 
State  Governors,  of  many  of  our  naval  and 
military  heroes  of  the  war  of  1812 ; of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Monroe,  and  Jay,  as  well 
as  of  Hamilton,  and  of  other  distinguished 
Revolutionary  characters;  portraits,  many  of 
them  of  the  three-quarter  size,  of  the  Mayors 
of  the  city  from  a very  early  period — Stuyve- 
sant  being  one ; and  among  the  works  of  sculp- 
ture a very  good  bust  in  marble  of  Henry  Clay. 
Hubbard’s  copy  of  the  statue  of  Washington 
is  temporarily  deposited  in  the  gallery. 

These  works  of  art  have  a peculiar  value  as 
illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  State. 
The  portrait  of  Decatur  is  prized  for  its  ex- 
cellence. It  is  a forcible,  and,  we  learn,  a faith- 
ful representation  of  that  famous  Captain.  Per- 
ry is  painted  passing  in  his  row-boat  in  the 
heat  of  battle  from  his  flag-ship,  which  had 
been  riddled,  to  the  vessel  in  which  he  gained 
the  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  key  to  the  gallery  was  easily  obtained, 
upon  a late  visit,  from  the  Janitor,  who  did  not 
accompany  us  or  direct  a messenger  to  do  so. 
It  was  in  this  manner,  doubtless,  that  the  per- 
son who  destroyed  the  portrait  of  Governor 
Clinton  obtained  admission ; although,  on  one 
occasion,  a friend  who  had  visited  the  gallery 
immediately  before  found  the  door  unlocked 
and  open,  and  no  other  person  present. 

What  motive  could  have  led  to  the  injury  of 
these  portraits  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Ma- 
comb, who  was  one  of  the  early'  graduates  of 
West  Point  and  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812, 
has  long  since  passed  from  the  stage  with  none 
but  friendly  recollections  of  him.  The  rascal 
who  mutilated  his  face  may  have  discovered  in 
his  handsome  features  and  manly,  honest  ex- 
pression a sufficient  reason  for  dislike.  Clinton, 
also — stamped  in  his  look  as  one  of  Nature’s 
noblemen — must  have  excited  the  same  kind 
of  malicious  feeling,  for  there  could  have  been 
no  other  animosity  to  Clinton.  Toward  Ham- 
ilton there  may  have  been  some  hereditary 
hostility  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  which 
are  frequently  contrasted  with  Jefferson’s. 
But  the  cause,  if  it  were  any  thing  but  ma- 
licious mischief,  of  dislike  of  his  portrait  must 
have  been  the  consciousness  that  Hamilton 
was  one  of  the  master-spirits  who  moulded 
our  system  of  government  and  served  man- 
kind.’ If  the  Goth  who  mutilated  these  pic- 
tures had  had  a hammer  in  his  hands  he 
would  probably  hava  smitten  tho  bronze  stat- 


ue of  Washington  — a copy  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  in  the  country. 

These  injuries  have  been  committed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  gal- 
lery is  not  cared  for  by  the  custodian  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  that  the  neglect  of  them  after  one 
attack,  whereby  they  became  exposed  to  anoth- 
er, subjects  the  person  in  charge  to  prosecution 
under  the  statute  of  the  State,  which  punishes 
as  a misdemeanor  the  “ willful  neglect”  of  any 
duty  imposed  by  law  on  public  servants.  Tho 
Grand  J ury  should  take  cognizance  of  the  mat- 
ter, if  there  is  any  intention  of  preserving  the 
other  pictures.  For  many  years  Mr.  Martlino 
was  keeper  of  the  City  Hall,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Governor’s  room.  Subsequently  the  care 
of  it  was  devolved  on  Mr.  Taylor.  These 
officers  performed  their  duty  with  great  fidelity, 
and  delivered  the  key  only  to  persons  very  well 
known  to  them.  No  person  could  then  have 
gained  access  to  the  room  capable  of  doing  such 
injury.  But  the  fact  that  one  such  act  did  not 
secure  the  care  which  prevents  repetition,  and 
that  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
offender  and  bring  him  to  justice,  and  none 
even  to  punish  the  negligence,  assure  us  that 
this  branch  of  the  public  service  partakes  of  the 
general  character  of  that  of  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  action  of  the  machinery 
lias  been  so  reversed  as  to  be  used  wholly  to 
the  injury  of  the  people. 


“ DEMOCRACY”  KNOWN  BY  ITS 
WORKS. 

We  are  sincerely  glad  that  the  Democratic 
party  succeeded  in  electing  a majority  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  of  this  year,  because  the 
people  of  this  State  have  now  had  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  the  kind  of  millennium  which 
Democratic  ascendency  in  the  country  would  se- 
cure, and  may  now  contemplate  the  retrench- 
ment and  reform  which  might  be  expected  from 
the  party  that  so  vigorously  demands  them.  But 
the  perpetual  spectacle  of  Democratic  economy, 
public  spirit,  regal'd  for  public  honor,  and  admin- 
istrative efficiency  is  afforded  by  tho  city  of  New 
York  in  those  departments  of  the  government  of 
which  the  Democracy  have  exclusive  control. 
Fortunately  the  police  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  For  if  the  constituency  that  elects 
the  Common  Council  were  also  to  elect  the  con- 
stables, the  city  would  become  a by-word.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  grew  out  of  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  consequences  of  electing  a per- 
son like  Fernando  Wood  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  lodging  the  substantial  power  over  the  po- 
lice in  his  hands.  Petitions  went  up  from  meet- 
ings irrespective  of  party,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Police  was  established. 

The  great  hope  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
control  the  State  by  the  majority  in  the  city. 
The  composition  of  that  majority  is  known.  It 
is  certainly  not  an  untruth  to  say  that  the  polit- 
ical sympathies  of  what  are  known  as  the  ig- 
norant and  dangerous  classes  in  the  city  are 
with  the  Democratic  party.  The  ascendency 
of  that  party  does  not  mean  the  control  of  in- 
telligence in  politics.  It  means  that  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  truly  conservative  class  of 
the  population  is  in  the  minority.  The  ascend- 
ency of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  means 
the  control  of  the  government  by  certain  well- 
known  “ring-masters,”  who,  by  reason  of  the 
majority  of  their  party  in  the  Assembly,  have 
this  winter  shown  their  hands.  The  taxes  which 
these  gentlemen  proposed  to  levy  upon  the  State 
to  support  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  city, 
in  addition  to  the  taxes  that  support  schools  for 
all  the  children  of  the  State  of  every  denomina- 
tion, were  very  mnch  modified  by  the  decided 
protest  of  public  opinion.  But  the  intention 
was  evident,  and  it  will  be  effected  whenever 
the  ring-masters  think  themselves  strong  enough 
to  try  again. 

These  gentlemen  have  illustrated  their  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  public  economy  and  finan- 
cial reform  by  the  Tax  Levy  for  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York.  The  Citizens’  Associa- 
tion, which  has  experts  constantly  engaged  in 
investigating  and  exposing  these  vast  swindles, 
thus  sums  up  the  points  of  this  Democratic  meas- 
ure : 

“ Salaries  of  local  officials  are  increased,  some  doub- 
led and  some  more  than  doubled;  new  offices  with 
large  pay  are  created;  every  item  of  customary  ex- 
penditure has  been  enlarged  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent. ; not  only  are  the  sums  openly  designated 
and  fixed  at  a monstrous  figure,  but  provisions  are  in- 
serted giving  the  Controller  power  to  issue  bonds 
and  run  the  city  and  county  into  debt  to  a limitless 
amount  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  also  giving 
the  Supervisors  power  to  expend  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  upon  the  new  County  Court-house.  All 
the  acts  of  the  city  aud  county  officials  during  the 
past  year,  which  were  doue  iu  violation  of  law,  which 
have  been  vetoed  by  the  mayor  or  arrested  by  the 
courts,  are,  by  the  provisions  inserted  in  these  tax 
levies,  to  be  legalized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Such  is 
the  scheme  which  passed  the  Assembly  of  the  State, 
and  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concur- 
rence. If  the  taxes  are  allowed  to  increase  in  the  next 
fifteen  years  as  they  have  increased  in  the  past  fifteen, 
then  in  that  time  they  will  he  ninety  millions  «f  dol- 
lars per  annum.” 

The  party  whose  managers  are  responsible  for 
this  enormous  tax  levy  is  the  same  party  whose 
orators  are  loudly  declaiming  against  intolerable 
taxation.  The  men  who  fatten  upon  this  blood 
of  the  people  complacently  represent  them- 
selves as  peculiarly  the  people’s  friends.  The 
party  which  controls  the  city  of  New  York,  and 


which,  has  controlled  the  Assembly  this  winter, 
is  the  party  of  which  vice  and  ignorance  are 
every  where  the  allies.  Is  this  the  party  to 
which  honest  men  wish  to  intrust  tho  State 
government?  Is  this  party,  increased  by  the 
most  disaffected  part  of  the  population  of  tho 
late  rebel  States,  the  party  to  which  men  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  national  prosperity  and  peace 
wish  to  intrust  the  national  government  ? 


THE  ENGLISH  SITUATION. 

TnE  British  Ministry  is  a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  representing  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  that  majority  is  the  Government. 
It  can  be  seriously  perplexed  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Crown.  This  has  not  really  hap- 
pened since  the  time  of  George  III.  until  now, 
when  the  Queen  has  requested  a Ministry  de- 
feated by  a heavy  majority  of  the  Commons  not 
to  resign. 

Her  reason  may  be  that  this  is  a new  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Reform  Bill  passed  last  year  ad- 
mits new  constituencies  whose  voices  she  may 
think  have  a right  to  be  heard  before  Parlia- 
ment is  dissolved.  But  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
announced  that  the  Queen  had  asked  him  to 
remain,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  course  was  flagrant- 
ly unconstitutional.  Mr.  Disraeli  rather  taunt- 
ing replied  by  asking  why  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not  move  a resolution  of  want  of  confidence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  answer.  But  if,  aft- 
er an  emphatic  majority  for  all  the  resolutions 
offered  by  him,  ho  should  still  find  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  not  intend  to  withdraw,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  unquestionably  bring  in  a 
motion  of  want  of  confidence. 

Should  Mr.  Disraeli,  instigated  by  the 
Queen,  still  persist,  the  Commons' would  stop 
the  supplies.  Wc  do  not  believe  that  even 
Disraeli  would  venture  to  face  the  storm  that 
would  then  burst,  and  which  would  hardly  stop 
before  it  had  swept  away  the  Crown.  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  will 
be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  within  a few 
weeks. 


“THE  HOUSEHOLD  ANGEL.” 

A story  called  “The  Household  Angel,” by 
Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  begins  in  Number  31  of 
Harper's  Bazar.  Mr.  Ludlow’s  nimble  fancy 
and  quick,  shrewd  eye,  which  have  given  us 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  little  tales  we  have, 
will  have  ample  scope  in  his  new  work,  the  open- 
ing of  wliich  is  very  striking.  The  first  words 
will  be  sure  to  fascinate  the  reader,  and  Mr.  Lud- 
low is  not  a magician  who  allows  his  spell  to  lose 
its  power.  “The  Household  Augel”  will  be 
charmingly  and  copiously  illustrated. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEACHMENT. 

Tnn  arguments  in  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson  were  concluded  on  May  7.  The 
peroration  of  Mr.  Bingham’s  speech  was  greeted  by 
tumultuous  applause  from  the  galleries,  and  Chief 
Justice  Chase  ordered  them  to  be  cleared.  The  final 
vote,  which  was  to  have  been  taken  on  May  12,  was 
postponed  on  account  of  Senator  Howard’s  illness  un- 
til the  16th  inst. 

CONGRESS. 

The  House  on  May  7 voted  to  request  the  President 
to  send  vessels  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  protect 
American  fishing  interests. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas  to  the  Union 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  May  8 by  a vote  of  110  to 
32. 

Bills  admitting  North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  aud  Alabama  were  reported  in  the  House  on 
May  11. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  New  York  delegates  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion  have  decided  to  vote  for  Governor  Fenton  for 
Vice-President. 

A cyclone,  half  a mile  in  width,  passed  over  por- 
tions of  Davidson  and  Williamson  counties,  Tennes- 
see, on  May  6,  sweeping  away  houses,  trees,  and 
fences  for  a distance  of  some  ten  miles. 

Tho  Cole  trial  ended  by  the  disagreement  of  the 
jury,  who  were  discharged,  six  being  for  acquittal  and 
six  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tub  Tunisians  have  been  guilty  of  certain  Indigni- 
ties to  French  residents,  aud  Franco  has  suddenly 
broken  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Minister  Van  Valkenbcrg  has  demanded  indemnity 
of  Japan  for  the  losses  sustained  by  United  States  citi- 
zens during  the  late  civil  war. 

General  Batta  is  elected  President  of  Peru. 

An  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Manua  Loa,  Hawaii, 
Sandwich  Islands,  began  on  March  27,  accompanied 
by  violent  earthquakes.  During  the  twelve  days  which 
followed  two  thousand  shocks  of  earthquakes  were 
felt.  These  earthquakes  were  followed  qy  heavy 
“tidal"  waves  which  flooded  the  villages.  The  lava 
broke  from  the  volcano  at  the  crater  of  Kilanea  which 
is  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  ran  down  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  in  a broad  stream,  several  feet  deep. 
“The  slope  and  part  of  the  summit  of  another  mount- 
ain 1500  feet  high  were  lifted  up  bodily  by  the  earth- 
quake and  thrown  over  the  tops  of  trees  for  a distance 
of  over  1000  feet.”  The  “ tidal"  waves  were  so  high 
that  they  swept  over  the  tops  of  cocoa-nnt-trees,  which 
on  that  coast  grow  to  the  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet. 
The  column  of  smoke  which  was  thrown  out  of  Manua 
Loa  (the  reports  say  to  the  altitude  of  over  seven 
miles),  obscured  every  thing  for  miles  around.  Dur- 
ing the  most  terrible  earthquake,  April  2,  no  living 
creature  on  the  island  could  stand  on  their  feet.  The 
lives  lost  number  eighty  persons,  all  natives. 

Ex-Chancellor  of  England,  Henry  Brougham,  Baron 
Brougham  aud  Vaux,  famous  as  the  counsel  of  Qncen 
Caroline,  in  the  divorce  suit  with  George  IV.,  died  at 
Cannes,  France,  on  May  9. 

Admiral  Farrugut  has  sent  the  steamer  Shenandoah, 
under  command  of  Commander  James  C Febiger,  late 
of  the  Ashwlol,  to  the  Island  of  Corea  to  inquire  into 
and  perhaps  avenge  the  fate  of  the  seamjpn  of  the 
American  bark  General  Sherman,  Some  of  them  are 
said  to  be  alive  and  held  in  slavery  by  the  natives. 

An  anti-Popery  riot  occurred  in  Ashton  Under-Lyne, 
England,  during  which  houses  were  sacked,  people 
outrwg  ffk  r, 
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they  are  known  to  the  practical  settlers  by  the 
less  euphonious  name  of  “Brown’s  Falls.”  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Indian  name  signifies 
“Laughing  Water;”  but  this  has  been  as  posi- 
tively denied,  and  so  the  beautiful  falls  have  been 
robbed  of  name  and  significance.  They  are  the 
outlet  of  several  small  lakes  near  Fort  Snelling, 
and  are  about  fifty  feet  in  height. 


profitably  employed  in  designing  for  the  Ames 
Arms  Company  of  Massachusetts. 

His  chief  works  have  been  his  statuette  “The 
Freedman,”  “The  Indian  Hunter,”  the  Com- 
modore Perry  statue,  and  “The  Good  Samari- 
tan.” He  obtained  the  commission  for  the  statue 
of  Shakspkare  for  the  Central  Park  monument, 
and  is  soon  to  begin  work  on  it.  An  art  critic, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Ward’s  various  achievements, 
says : “ Although  Mr.  Ward  has  never  practiced 
modeling  in  an  academy  or  foreign  and  famed 
studio,  he  has  labored  with  rare  assiduity  to  mas- 
ter the  principles  of  his  art ; he  understands  pro- 
portion and  anatomical  life.  His  little  models  of 
Indian  heads  in  red  wax,  taken  from  life  in  Da- 
kota Territory,  are  among  the  most  authentic 
aboriginal  physiognomical  types  extant  in  plastic 
art,  so  carefully  in  detail  are  they  executed.” 

It.  W.  Hubbard  is  a native  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  successful  landscape  artists  of 
the  country. 


* Tuckerman,  in  his  “Book  of  the  Artists,” 
says:  “The  repose  of  Hdbbard’s  landscapes  and 
those  of  kindred  spirit,  appeal  mainly  to  the  con- 
templative and  patient,  we  had  almost  said  pen- 
sive, observer.  Their  tone  is  usually  subdued, 
their  beauty,  poetic ; occasionally  the  effects  are 
exquisite:  they  may  lack  boldness  and  vigor, 
but  rarely  meaning  and  grace,  and  as  a class, 
they  have  a distinct  and  auspicious  place  and 
influence,  and  are  related  to  the  gentler,  more 
thoughtful,  and  dreamy  impressions  we  derive 
from  nature.  Hubbard  works  slowly ; he  loves 
to  elaborate  his  subject  by  degrees,  and  some- 
times lessens  the  first  success  by  repeated  emen- 
dations or  modifications.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  he  paints  few  pictures,  but  never  paints 
badly.” 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

Wb  resume  in  this  Number  of  the  Weekly  the 
series  of  sketches  and  portraits  of  American  art- 
ists which  was  begun  in  a former  volume. 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  the  sculptor,  whose  portrait 
will  be  found  on  this  page,  is  a native  of  Urbana, 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  and  is  now  about  thir- 
ty-six years  of  age.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  he 
was  a farmer’s  boy ; but  in  1850,  while  on  a visit 
to  the  studio  of  H.  K.  Brown,  he  was  inspired 
with  the  desire  to  become  a sculptor.  He  had 
already  given  some  few  indications  of  a talent  for 
art,  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
entry  of  Mr.  Brown’s  studio.  Here  he  remained 
six  yeatp,  engaged  in  drawing,  modeling  in  clay, 
wax,  and  plaster,  working  in  marble  and  bronze, 
and  sometimes  working  on  Mr.  Brown’s  models. 
For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  various  kinds  of  art  work.  He  spent 
two  years  in  Washington,  modeling  busts  of 
prominent  men ; and  was  for  a long  while  very 


FALLS  OF  SNOQUALMIE  RIVER. 

The  Snoqualmie  River  is  a small  stream  in 
King  County,  Washington  Territory,  and  emp- 
ties into  Puget  Sound.  The  falls,  which  we  il- 
lustrate, are  near  its  source  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  are  270  feet  in  height.  The 
bank  is  fifty  feet  above  the  falls,  and  the  chasm 
into  which  we  look  down  is  therefore  320  feet 
in  depth.  This  chasm  is  semicircular  in  shape. 
There  is  a constant  cloud  of  mist  about  the  falls, 
and  magnificent  rainbows  are  to  be  seen  on  ev- 
ery bright  day. 


MINNEHAHA  FALLS. 

Minnehaha  Falls,  so  famous  in  the  song  of 
Longfellow,  are  located  in  Minnesota,  where 
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THE  MOONSTONE. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  prominent  personage  among  the  guests  at 
the  dinner  party' I found  to  be  Mr.  Murthwaite. 

On  his  appearance  in  England,  sonic  months 
since,  society  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
traveler,  as  a man  who  had  passed  through  many 
dangerous  adventures,  and  who  had  escaped  to 
tell  the  tale.  He  had  now  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  the  scene  of  his  exploits, 
and  of  penetrating  into  regions  left  still  unex- 
plored. This  magnificent  indifference  to  pre- 
suming on  his  luck,  and  to  placing  his  safety  in 
peril  for  the  second  time,  revived  the  flagging  in- 
terest of  the  worshipers  in  the  hero.  The  law 
of  chances  was  clearly  against  his  escaping  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  not  every  day  that  we  can 
meet  an  eminent  person  at  dinner,  and  feel  that 
there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  the  news  of  his 
murder  being  the  news  that  we  hear  of  him  next. 

When  the  gentlemen  were  left  by  themselves 
in  the  dining-room,  I found  myself  sitting  next 
to  Mr.  Murthwaite.  The  guests  present  being 
all  English,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  soon  as 
the  wholesome  check  exercised  by  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  was  removed,  the  conversation 
turned  on  politics  as  a necessary  result. 

In  respect  to  this  all-absorbing  national  topic, 

I happen  to  be  one  of  the  most  un-English  En- 
glishmen living.  As  a general  rule,  political 
talk  appears  to  me  to  be  of  all  talk  the  most 
dreary  and  the  most  profitless.  Glancing  at 
Mr.  Murthwaite,  when  the  bottles  had  made 
their  first  round  of  the  table,  I found  that  he 
w as  apparently  of  my  way  of  thinking.  He  was 
doing  it  very  dextrously — with  all  possible  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  host — but.  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  he  was  composing  him- 
self for  a nap.  It  struck  me  as  an  experiment 
wrorth  attempting,  to  try  whether  a judicious  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  of  the  Moonstone  would 
keep  him  awake,  and,  if  it  did,  to  see  what  he 
thought  of  the  last  new  complication  in  the  In- 
dian conspiracy,  as  revealed  in  the  prosaic  pre- 
cincts of  my  office. 

“If  I am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Murthwaite,”  I 
began,  “you  were  acquainted  with  the  late  Lady 
Verinder,  and  you  took  some  interest  in  the 
strange  succession  of  events  which  ended  in  the 
loss  of  the  Moonstone  ?” 

The  eminent  traveler  did  me  the  honor  of 
waking  up  in  an  instant,  and  asking  me  who  I 
was. 

I informed  him  of  my  professional  connection 
with  the  Hemcastle  family,  not  forgetting  the 
curious  position  which  I had  occupied  toward 
the  Colonel  and  his  Diamond  in  the  by-gone 
time. 

Mr.  Murthwaite  shifted  round  in  his  chair, 
so  as  to  put  the  rest  of  the  company  behind  him 
(Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike),  and  concen- 
trated his  whole  attention  on  plain  Mr.  Bruff, 
of  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 

“ Have  yon  heard  any  thing  lately  of  the  In- 
dians ?”  he  asked. 

“ I have  every  reason  to  believe,”  I answered, 

“ that  one  of  them  had  an  interview  with  me,  in 
my  office,  yesterday.” 

Mr.  Murthwaite  was  not  an  easy  man  to  as-  1 
tonish ; but  that  last  answer  of  mine  completely  ■ 
staggered  him.  I described  what  had  happened 
to  Mr.  Luker,  and  what  had  happened  to  myself, 
exactly  as  I have  described  it  here.  “ It  is  clear 
that  the  Indian’s  parting  inquiry  had  an  object,  ” 

I added.  “Why  should  he  be  so  anxious  to 
know  the  time  at  which  a borrower  of  money  is 
usually  privileged  to  pay  the  money  back  ?”  j 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  don’t  see  his  motive, 
Mr.  Bruff  ?” 

“I  am  ashamed  of  my  stupidity,  Mr.  Mur- 
thwaite— but  I certainly  don’t  see  it.” 

The  great  traveler  became  quite  interested  in 
sounding  the  immense  vacuity  of  my  dullness  to  j 
its  lowest  depths. 

“Let  me  ask  you  one  question,”  he  said. 
“In  what  position  does  the  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  Moonstone  now  stand  ?” 

“I  can’t  say,”  I answered.  “The  Indian 
plot  is  a mystery  to  me.” 

“The  Indian  plot,  Mr.  Bruff,  can  only  be  a 
mystery  to  yon,  because  you  have  never  seriously 
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examined  it.  Shall  we  run  it  over  together, 
from  the  time  when  you  drew  Colonel  Hern- 
castle’s  Will,  to  the  time  when  the  Indian  called 
at  your  office  ? In  your  position,  it  may  be  of 
very  serious  importance  to  the  interests  of  Miss 
Verinder  that  you  should  be  able  to  take  a clear 
view  of  this  matter  in  case  of  need.  Tell  me, 
bearing  that  in  mind,  whether  you  will  penetrate 
the  Indian’s  motive  for  yourself?  or  whether  you 
wish  me  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  making  any 
inquiry  into  it?” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  practical  purpose  which  I now  saw 
that  he  had  in  view,  and  that  the  first  of  the  two 
alternatives  was  the  alternative  I chose. 

“Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Murthwaite.  “We 
wall  take  the  question  of  the  ages  of  the  three 
Indians  first.  I can  testify  that  they  all  look 
much  about  the  same  age— and  you  can  decide 
for  yourself,  whether  the  man  whom  you  saw 
was,  or  was  not,  in  the  prime  of  life.  Not  forty, 
you  think?  My  idea  too.  We  will  say  not 
forty.  Now  look  back  at  the  time  when  Colonel 
Hemcastle  came  to  England,  and  when  you 
were  concerned  in  the  plan  he  adopted  to  pre- 
serve his  life.  I don’t  want  you  to  count  the 
years.  I will  only  say,  it  is  clear  that  these  pres- 
ent Indians,  at  their  age,  must  be  the  success- 
ors of  three  other  Indians  (high  caste  Brahmins 
all  of  them,  Mr.  Bruff,  when  they  left  their  na- 
tive country !)  who  followed  the  Colonel  to 
these  shores.  Very  well.  These  present  men 
of  ours  have  succeeded  to  the  men  who  were 
here  before  them.  If  they  had  only  done  that, 
the  matter  would  not  have  been  worth  inquiring 
into.  But  they  have  done  more.  They  have 
succeeded  to  the  organization  which  their  pred- 
ecessors established  in  this  country.  Don’t 
start!  The  organization  is  a very  trumpery 
affair,  according  to  our  ideas,  I have  no  doubt. 
I should  reckon  it  up  as  including  the  command 
of  money;  the  services,  when  needed,  of  that 
shady  sort  of  Englishman,  who  lives  in  the  by- 
ways of  foreign  life  in  London ; and,  lastly,  the 
secret  sympathy  of  such  few  men  of  their  own 
country  and  (formerly,  at  least)  of  their  own 
religion,  as  happen  to  be  employed  in  minister- 
ing to  some  of  the  multitudinous  wants  of  this 
great  city.  Nothing  very  formidable,  as  you 
see!  But  worth  notice  at  starting,  because  we 
may  find  occasion  to  refer  to  the  modest  little  In- 
dian organization  as  we  go  on.  Having  now 
cleared  the  ground,  I am  going  to  ask  you  a 
question ; and  I expect  your  experience  to  an- 
swer it.  What  was  the  event  which  gave  the 
Indians  their  first  chance  of  seizing  the  Dia- 
mond ?” 

I understood  the  allusion  to  my  experience. 

“The  first  chance  they  got,”  I replied,  “was 
clearly  offered  to  them  by  Colonel  Herncastle’s 
death.  They  would  be  aware  of  his-  death,  I 
suppose,  as  a matter  of  course  ?” 

“As  a matter  of  course.  And  his  death,  as 
you  say,  gave  them  their  first  chance.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Moonstone  was  safe  in  the  strong 
room  of  the  bank.  You  drew  the  Colonel’s  Will 
leaving  his  jewel  to  his  niece ; and  the  Will  was 
proved  in  the  usual  way.  As  a lawyer,  you  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  course  the  Indians 
would  take  (under  English  advice)  after  that.” 

“They  would  provide  themselves  with  a copy 
of  the  "Will  from  Doctors’  Commons,”  I said. 

“ Exactly'.  One  or  other  of  those  shady  En- 
glishmen to  whom  I have  alluded,  would  get 
them  the  copy  you  have  described.  That  copy 
would  inform  them  that  the  Moonstone  was  be- 
queathed to  the  daughter  of  Lady  Verinder,  and 
that  Mr.  Blake  the  elder,  or  some  person  appoint- 
ed by  him,  was  to  place  it  in  her  hands.  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  necessaiy  information 
about  persons  in  the  position  of  Lady  Verinder 
and  Mr.  Blake  would  be  perfectly  easy  informa- 
tion to  obtain.  The  one  difficulty  for  the  Indians 
would  be  to  decide,  whether  they  should  make 


their  attempt  on  the  Diamond  when  it  was  in 
course  of  removal  from  the  keeping  of  the  bank, 
or  whether  they  should  wait  until  it  was  taken 
down  to  Yorkshire  to  Lady  Verinder’s  house. 
The  second  way  would  be  manifestly  the  safest 
way — and  there  you  have  the  explanation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Indians  at  Frizinghall,  dis- 
guised as  jugglers,  and  waiting  their  time.  In 
London,  it  is  needless  to  say,  they  had  their 
organization  at  their  disposal  to  keep  them  in- 
formed of  events.  Two  men  would  do  it.  One 
to  follow  any  body  who  went  from  Mr.  Blake’s 
house  to  the  bank.  And  one  to  treat  the  lower 
men-servants  with  beer,  and  to  hear  the  news 
of  the  house.  These  commonplace  precautions 
would  readily  inform  them  that  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake  had  been  to  the  bank,  and  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who 
was  going  to  visit  Lady  Verinder.  What  actual- 
ly followed  upon  that  discovery,  you  remember, 
no  doubt,  quite  as  correctly  as  I do.” 

I remembered  that  Franklin  Blake  had  detect- 
ed one  of  the  spies,  in  the  street — that  he  had, 
in  consequence,  advanced  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  Yorkshire  by  some  hours — and  that  (thanks  to 
old  Betteredge’s  excellent  advice)  he  had  lodged 
the  Diamond  in  the  bank  at  Frizinghall  before 
the  Indians  were  so  much  as  prepared  to  see  him 
in  the  neighborhood.  All  perfectly  clear  so  far. 
But,  the  Indians  being  ignorant  of  the  precaution 
thus  taken,  how  was  it  that  they  had  made  no  at- 
tempt on  Lady  Verinder’s  house  (in  which  they 
must  have  supposed  the  Diamond  to  be)  through 
the  whole  of  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  Ra- 
chel’s birthday? 

In  putting  this  difficulty  to  Mr.  Murthwaite, 
I thought  it  right  to  add  that  I had  heard  of  the 
little  boy,  and  the  drop  of  ink,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
and  that  any  explanation  based  on  the  theory 
of  clairvoyance  was  an  explanation  which  would 
carry  no  conviction  whatever  with  it,  to  my  mind. 

“Nor  to  mine  either,”  said  Mr.  Murthwaite. 
“ The  clairvoyance  in  this  case  is  simply  a de- 
velopment of  the  romantic  side  of  the  Indian 
character.  It  would  be  a refreshment  and  an 
encouragement  to  those  men — quite  inconceiv- 
able, I grant  you,  to  the  English  mind — to  sur- 
round their  wearisome  and  perilous  errand  in  this 
country  with  a certain  halo  of  the  marvelous  and 
the  supernatural.  Their  boy  is  unquestionably  a 
sensitive  subject  to  the  mesmeric  influence — and, 
under  that  influence,  he  has  no  doubt  reflected 
what  was  already  in  the  mind  of  the  person  mes- 
merizing him.  I have  tested  the  theory  of  clair- 
voyance— and  I have  never  found  the  manifesta- 
tions get  beyond  that  point.  The  Indians  don’t 
investigate  the  matter  in  this  way ; the  Indians 
look  upon  their  boy  as  a Seer  of  things  invisible 
to  their  eyes — and,  I repeat,  in  that  marvel,  they 
find  the  source  of  a new  interest  in  the  purpose 
that  unites  them.  I only  notice  this  as  offering 
a curious  view  of  human  character,  which  must 
be  quite  new  to  you.  We  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  clairvoyance,  or  with  mesmerism, 
or  with  any  thing  else  that  is  hard  of  belief  to  a 
practical  man,  in  the  inquiry  that  we  are  now 
pursuing.  My  object  in  following  the  Indian 
plot,  step  by  step,  is  to  trace  results  back,  by 
rational  means,  to  natural  causes.  Have  I suc- 
ceeded to  your  satisfaction,  so  far  ?” 

“Not  a doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Murthwaite!  I am 
waiting,  however,  with  some  anxiety,  to  hear  the 
rational  explanation  of  the  difficulty  which  I have 
just  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you.” 

Mr.  Murthwaite  smiled.  “ It’s  the  easiest 
difficulty  to  deal  with  of  all,”  he  said.  “Permit 
me  to  begin  by  admitting  your  statement  of  the 
case  as  a perfectly  correct  one.  The  Indians 
were  undoubtedly  not  aware  of  what  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake  had  done  with  the  Diamond — for  we 
find  them  making  their  first  mistake,  on  the 
first  night  of  Mr.  Blake’s  arrival  at  his  aunt’s 
house.  ” 

“ Their  first  mistake?”  I repeated. 


“Certainly!  The  mistake  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  surprised,  lurking  about  the  terrace 
at  night,  by  Gabriel  Betteredge.  However,  they 
had  the  merit  of  seeing  for  themselves  that  they 
had  taken  a false  step — for,  as  you  say,  again, 
with  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal,  they  never 
came  near  the  house  for  weeks  afterward.” 

* ‘ Why,  Mr.  Murthwaite  ? That’s  what  I want 
to  know!  Why?” 

“Because  no  Indian,  Mr.  Bruff,  ever  runs  an 
unnecessary  risk.  The  clause  you  drew  in  Col- 
onel Ilerncastle’s  Will,  informed  them  (didn’t 
it?)  that  the  Moonstone  was  to  pass  absolutely 
into  Miss  Verinder’s  possession  on  her  birthday. 
Very  well.  Tell  me  which  was  the  safest  course 
for  men  in  their  position?  To  make  their  at- 
tempt on  the  Diamond  while  it  was  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  who  had  shown 
already  that  he  could  suspect  and  outwit  them  ? 
Or  to  wait  till  the  Diamond  was  at  the  disposal 
of  a young  girl,  w ho  would  innocently  delight  in 
wearing  the  magnificent  jewel  at  every  possible 
opportunity?  Perhaps  you  want  a proof  that 
my  theory  is  correct  ? Take  the  conduct  of  the 
Indians  themselves  as  the  proof.  They  appeared 
at  the  house,  after  waiting  all  those  weeks,  on 
Miss  Verinder’s  birthday;  and  they  were  re- 
warded for  the  patient  accuracy  of  their,  calcula- 
tions by  seeing  the  Moonstone  in  the  bosom  of 
her  dress ! When  I heard  the  story  of  the  Col- 
onel and  the  Diamond,  later  in  the  evening,  I felt 
so  sure  about  the  risk  Mr.  Franklin  Blake  had 
run  (they  would  have  certainly  attacked  him,  if 
he  had  not  happened  to  ride  back  to  Lady  Verin- 
der’s in  the  company  of  other  people) ; and  I was 
so  strongly  convinced  of  the  worse  risks  still  in 
store  for  Miss  Verinder,  that  I recommended 
following  the  Colonel’s  plan,  and  destroying  the 
identity  of  the  gem  by  having  it  cut  into  separate 
stones.  How  its  extraordinary  disappearance, 
that  night,  made  my  advice  useless,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Hindoo  plot — and  how  all  further 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  paralyzed 
the  next  day  by  their  confinement  in  prison  as 
rogues  and  vagabonds — you  know  as  well  as  I 
do.  The  first  act  in  the  conspiracy  closes  there. 
Before  we  go  on  to  the  second,  may  I ask  wheth- 
er I have  met  your  difficulty,  with  an  explana- 
tion which  is  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  a prac- 
tical man  ?” 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  met  my 
difficulty  fairly ; thanks  to  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  character — and  thanks  to  his  not 
having  hundreds  of  other  Wills  to  think  of  since 
Colonel  Hemcastle’s  time ! 

“So  far,  so  good,”  resumed  Mr.  Murthwaite. 
“ The  first  chance  the  Indians  had  of  seizing  the 
Diamond  was  a chance  lost,  on  the  day  when 
they  were  committed  to  the  prison  at  Frizing- 
hall. When  did  the  second  chance  offer  itself? 
The  second  chance  offered  itself— as  I am  in  a 
condition  to  prove — while  they  wrere  still  in  con- 
finement.” 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  opened  it  at 
a particular  leaf,  before  he  went  on. 

“I  was  staying,”  he  resumed,  ‘ ‘ with  some 
friends  at  Frizinghall,  at  the  time.  A day  or 
two  before  the  Indians  were  set  free  (on  a Mon- 
day, I think),  the  governor  of  the  prison  came 
to  me  with  a letter.  It  had  been  left  for  the  In- 
dians by  one  Mrs.  Macann,  of  whom  they  had 
hired  the  lodging  in  which  they  lived;  and  it 
had  been  delivered  at  Mrs.  Macann’s  door,  in 
ordinary  course  of  post,  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing. The  prison  authorities  had  noticed  that 
the  post-mark  was  ‘Lambeth,’  and  that  the  ad- 
dress on  the  outside,  though  expressed  in  correct 
English,  was,  in  form,  oddly  at  variance  with 
the  customary  method  of  directing  a letter.  On 
opening  it,  they  had  found  the  contents  to  be 
written  in  a foreign  language,  which  they  rightly 
guessed  at  as  Hindustani.  Their  object  in  com- 
ing to  me  was,  of  course,  to  have  the  letter  trans- 
lated to  them.  I took  a copy  in  my  pocket-book 
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of  the  original,  and  of  my  translation— and  there 
thev  are  at  your  service. ' 

lie  handed  me  the  open  pocket-book.  The 
address  on  the  letter  was  the  first  thing  copied. 
It  was  all  written  in  one  paragraph,  without  any 
attempt  at  punctuation,  thus:  “To  the  three 
Indian  men  firing  with  the  lady  called  Macann 
at  Frizinghall  in  Yorkshire.”  The  Hindoo  char- 
acters followed ; and  the  English  translation  ap- 
peared at  the  end,  expressed  in  these  mysterious 
words : 

“In  the  name  of  the  Regent  of  the  Night, 
whose  seat  is  on  the  Antelope,  whose  arms  em- 
brace the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

“Brothers,  turn  your  faces  to  the  south,  and 
come  to  me  in  the  street  of  many  noises,  which 
leads  down  to  the  muddy  river. 

“The  reason  is  this. 

“My  own  eyes  have  seen  it.” 

There  the  letter  ended,  without  either  date  or 
signature.  I handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Murthwaite, 
and  owned  that  this  curious  specimen  of  Hindoo 
correspondence  rather  puzzled  me. 

“I  can  explain  the  first  sentence  to  you,”  he 
said;  “and  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves will  explain  the  rest.  The  god  of  the 
moon  is  represented,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
as  a four-armed  deity,  seated  on  an  antelope; 
and  one  of  his  titles  is  the  regent  of  the  night. 
Here,  then,  to  begin  with,  is  something  which 
looks  suspiciously  like  an  indirect  reference  to 
the  Moonstone.  Now’,  let  us  see  what  the  In- 
dians did,  after  the  prison  authorities  had  al- 
lowed them  to  receive  their  letter.  On  the  very 
day  when  they  were  set  free  they  went  at  once 
to  the  railway  station,  and  took  their  places  in 
the  first  train  that  started  for  London.  We  all 
thought  it  a pity  at  Frizinghall  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  not  privately  watched.  But,  after 
Lady  Verinder  had  dismissed  the  police-officer, 
and ’had  stopped  all  further  inquiry  into  the  loss 
of  the  Diamond,  no  one  else  could  presume  to 
stir  in  the  matter.  The  Indians  were  free  to  go 
to  London,  and  to  London  they  went.  What 
was  the  next  news  we  heard  of  them,  Mr.  Bruff?” 

* ‘ They  were  annoying  Mr.  Luker,  ” I answered, 
“by  loitering  about  his  house  at  Lambeth.” 

“ Did  you  read  the  report  of  hlr.  Lukpr’s  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrate  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ In  the  course  of  his  statement  he  referred, 
if  you  remember,  to  a foreign  workman  in  his 
employment^  whom  he  had  just  dismissed  on 
suspicion  of  attempted  theft,  and  whom  he  also 
distrusted  as  possibly  acting  in  collusion  with  the 
Indians  who  had  annoyed  him.  The  inference 
is  pretty  plain,  Mr.  Bruff,  as  to  who  wrote  that 
letter  which  puzzled  you  just  now,  and  as  to 
which  of  Mr.  Luker’s  Oriental  treasures  the  work- 
man had  attempted  to  steal.” 

The  inference  (as  I hastened  to  acknowledge) 
was  too  plain  to  need  being  pointed  out  I had 
never  doubted  that  the  Moonstone  had  found  its 
way  into  Mr.  Luker’s  hands,  at  the  time  to  which 
Mr.  Murthwaite  alluded.  My  only  question  had 
been,  How  had  the  Indians  discovered  the  cir- 
cumstance? This  question  (the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with  of  all,  as  I had  thought)  had  now  re- 
ceived its  answer,  like  the  rest.  Lawyer  as  I 
was,  I began  to  feel  that  I might  trust  Mr. 
Murthwaite  to  lead  me  blindfold  through  the 
last  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  along  which  he 
had  guided  me  thus  far.  I paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  telling  him  this,  and  found  my  little 
concession  very  graciously  received. 

“ You  shall  give  me  a piece  of  information  in 
your  turn  before  we  go  on,”  he  said.  “ Some- 
body must  have  taken  the  Moonstone  from  York- 
shire to  London.  And  somebody  must  have 
raised  money  on  it,  or  it  would  never  have  been 
in  Mr.  Luker’s  possession,  lias  there  been  any 
discovery  made  of  who  that  person  was  ?” 

“None  that  I kuow  of.” 

“There  was  a story  (was  there  not?)  about 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite.  I am  told  he  is  an  emi- 
nent philanthropist— which  is  decidedly  against 
him,  to  begin  with.” 

I heartily  agreed  in  this  with  Mr.  Murthw’aite. 
At  the  same  time  I felt  bound  to  inform  him 
(without,  it  is  needless  to  say,  mentioning  Miss 
Verinder’s  name)  that  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite 
had  been  cleared  of  all  suspicion,  on  evidence 
which  I could  answer  for  as  entirely  beyond 
dispute. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Murthw’aite,  quietly, 
“let  us  leave  it  to  time  to  clear  the  matter  up. 
In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Bruff,  we  must  get  bnck 
again  to  the  Indians,  on  your  account.  Their 
journey  to  London  simply  ended  in  their  be- 
coming the  victims  of  another  defeat.  The  loss 
of  their  second  chance  of  seizing  the  Diamond 
is  mainly  attributable,  as  I think,  to  the  cunning 
and  foresight  of  Mr.  Luker — who  doesn’t  stand 
at  the  top  of  the  prosperous  and  ancient  profession 
of  usury  for  nothing ! By  the  prompt  dismissal 
of  the  man  in  his  employment,  be  deprived  the 
Indians  of  the  assistance  which  their  confederate 
would  have  rendered  them  in  getting  into  the 
house.  By  the  prompt  transport  of  the  Moon- 
stone to  his  banker’s,  he  took  the  conspirators 
by  surprise  before  they  were  prepared  with  a new 
plan  for  robbing  him.  How  the  Indians,  in  this 
latter  case,  suspected  what  he  had  done,  and  how 
they  contrived  to  possess  themselves  of  his  bank- 
er’s receipt,  are  events  too  recent  to  need  dwell- 
ing on.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  they  know 
the  Moonstone  to  be  once  more  out  of  their 
reach ; deposited  (under  the  general  description 
of  ‘a  valuable  gem’)  in  a banker’s  strong-room. 
Now,  Mr.  Bruff,  what  is  their  third  chance  of 
seizing  the  Diamond  ? and  when  will  it  come  ?” 

As  the  question  passed  his  Ups,  I penetrated 
the  motive  of  the. Indian’s  visit  to  my  office  at 
last! 

“ I see  it!”  I exclaimed.  “ The  Indians  take 
it  for  grante  l,  as  we  do,  that  the  Moonstone  has 
been  pledged  ; and  they  want  to  be  certainly  in- 
formed of  the  earliest  jperiod  at  which  the  pledge 
can  be  redeemed-IrffcigalasfcS&iE  wiHl/be  the  ear- 


liest period  at  which  the  Diamond  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  safe-keeping  of  the  bank !” 

* 1 1 told  you  you  would  find  it  out  for  yourself, 
Mr.  Bruff,  if  I only  gave  you  a fair  chance.  In 
a year  from  the  time  when  the  Moonstone  w as 
pledged,  the  Indians  will  be  on  the  watch  for 
their  third  chance.  Mr.  Luker’s  own  lips  have 
told  them  how  long  they  will  have  to  wait,  and 
your  respectable  authority  has  satisfied  them  that 
Mr.  Luker  has  spoken  the  truth.  When  do  we 
suppose,  at  a rough  guess,  that  the  Diamond 
found  its  way  into  the  money-lender’s  hands  ?” 

“Toward  the  end  of  last  June,”  I answered, 
“as  well  as  I can  reckon  it.” 

“And  we  are  now  in  the  year  ’forty-eight. 
Very  good.  If.  the  unknow’n  person  who  has 
pledged  the  Moonstone  can  redeem  it  in  a year, 
the  jewel  will  be  in  that  person’s  possession  again 
at  the  end  of  June,  ’forty-nine.  I shall  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  aw’ay  from  England  and  English 
news  at  that  date. /But  it  may  be  worth  your 
while  to  take  a note  of  it,  and  to  arrange  to  be 
in  London  at  the  time.” 

“You  think  something  serious  will  happen?” 
I said. 

“I  think  I shall  be  safer,”  he  answered, 
“among  the  fiercest  fanatics  of  Central  Asia 
than  I should  be  if  I crossed  the  door  of  the 
bank  with  the  Moonstone  in  my  pocket.  The 
Indians  have  been  defeated  twice  running,  Mr. 
Bruff.  It’s  my  firm  belief  that  they  won’t  be 
defeated  a third  time.” 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  coffee  came  in ; the  guests  rose,  and 
dispersed  themselves  around  the  room ; and  we 
joined  the  ladies  of  the  dinner-party  up  stairs. 

I made  a note  of  the  date,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  if  I close  my  narrative  by  repeating  that 
note  here : 

June,  ’forty-nine.  Expect  news  of  the  Indians, 
toward  the  end  of  the  month. 

And  that  done,  I hand  the  pen,  which  I have 
now  no  further  claim  to  use,  to  the  writer  w’ho 
follows  me  next. 


Third  Narrative. 

Contributed  by  Franklin  Blake. 
CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
nnd  forty -nine  I was  wandering  in  the  East,  and 
had  then  recently  altered  the  • traveling  plans 
which  I had  laid  out  some  months  before,  and 
which  I had  communicated  to  my  lawyer  and 
my  banker  in  London. 

This  change  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  send 
one  of  my  servants  to  obtain  my  letters  and  re- 
mittances from  the  English  consul  in  a certain 
city,  which  was  no  longer  included  as  one  of  my 
resting-places  in  my  new  traveling  scheme.  The 
man  was  to  join  me  again  at  an  appointed  place 
and  time.  An  accident,  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  delayed  him  on  his  errand.  For  a 
week  I and  my  people  waited,  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  a desert.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
missing  man  made  his  appearance,  with  the  mon- 
ey and  the  letters,  at  the  entrance  of  my  tent. 

’ “I  am  afraid  I bring  you  bad  news,  Sir,”  he 
said,  and  ]>ointed  to  one  of  the  letters,  which  had 
a mourning  border  round  it,  and  the  address  on 
which  w as  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bruff. 

I know  nothing,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  so  un- 
endurable as  suspense.  The  letter  with  the 
mourning  border  was  the  letter  that  I opened 
first. 

It  informed  me  that  my  father  was  dead,  and 
that  I was  heir  to  his  great  fortune.  The  wealth 
which  had  thus  fallen  into  my  hands  brought  its 
responsibilities  with  it;  and  Mr.  Bruff  entreated 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England. 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  I was  on  my 
way  back  to  my  own  country. 

The  picture  presented  of  me  by  my  old  friend 
Bctteredge,  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from 
England,  is  (as  I think)  a little  overdrawn.  He 
has,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  interpreted  seriously 
one  of  his  young  mistress’s  many  satirical  refer- 
ences to  my  foreign  education;  and  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  actually  saw  those  French, 
German,  and  Italian  sides  to  my  character,  which 
my  lively  cousin  only  professed  to  discover  in 
jest,  and  which  never  had  any  real  existence, 
except  in  our  good  Betteredge’s  own  brain.  But, 
barring  the' drawback,  I am  bound  to  own  that 
he  has  stated  no  more  than  the  truth  in  repre- 
senting me  as  wounded  to  the  heart  by  Rachel’s 
treatment,  and  as  leaving  England  in  the  first 
keenness  of  suffering  caused  by  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment of  my  fife. 

I went  abroad,  resolved — if  change  and  ab- 
sence could  help  me — to  forget  her.  It  is,  I am 
persuaded,  no  true  view  of  human  nature  which 
denies  that  change  and  absence  do  help  a man 
under  these  circumstances : they  force  his  atten- 
tion away  from  the  exclusive  contemplation  of 
his  own  sorrow.  I never  forgot  her;  but  the 
pang  of  remembrance  lost  its  worst  bitterness, 
little  by  little,  as  time,  distance,  and  novelty  in- 
terposed themselves  more  and  more  effectually 
between  Rachel  and  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
•with  the  act  of  turning  homeward,  the  remedy 
which  had  gained  its  ground  so  steadily,  began 
now,  just  as  steadily,  to  drop  back.  The  nearer 
I drew’  to  the  country  which  she  inhabited,  and 
to  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  again,  the  more  ir- 
resistibly her  influence  began  to  recover  its  hold 
on  me.  On  leaving  England,  she  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  whose  name  I would  have 
suffered  to  pass  my  lips.  On  returning  to  En- 
gland, she  was  the  first  person  I inquired  after 
when  Mr.  Bruff  and  I met  again. 

I was  informed,  of  course,  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  my  absence : in  other  words,  of  all 
that  has  been  ’related  here  in  continuation  of 
Betteredge’s  narrative — one  circumstance  only 
being  excepted.  Mr.  Bruff  did  not,  at  that  time, 


feel  himself  at  liberty  to  inform  me  of  the  motives 
which  had  privately  influenced  Rachel  and  God- 
frey Ablewhite,  in  recalling  the  marriage  promise, 
on  either  side.  I troubled  him  with  no  embar- 
rassing questions  on  this  delicate  subject.  It 
was  relief  enough  to  me,  after  the  jealous  disap- 
pointment caused  by  hearing  that  she  had  ever 
contemplated  being  Godfrey’s  wife,  to  know  that 
reflection  had  convicted  her  of  acting  rashly,  and 
that  she  had  effected  her  own  release  from  her 
marriage  engagement. 

Having  heard  the  story  of  the  past,  my  next 
inquiries  (still  inquiries  after  Rachel !)  advanced 
naturally  to  the  present  time.  Under  whose  care 
had  she  been  placed  after  leaving  Mr.  Bruff s 
house  ? and  where  was  she  living  now  ? 

She  w’as  living  under  the  care  of  a widowed 
sister  of  the  late  Sir  John  Verinder — one  Mrs. 
Merridew — whom  her  mother’s  executors  had 
requested  to  act  as  guardian,  and  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  proposal.  They  were  reported  to 
me,  as  getting  on  together  admirably  well,  and 
as  being  now  established,  for  the  season,  in  Mrs. 
Merridew’s  house  in  Portland  Place. 

Half  an  hour  after  receiving  this  information 
I w’as  on  my  way  to  Portland  Place — without 
having  had  the  courage  to  own  it  to  Mr.  Bruff! 

The  man  who  answered  the  door  was  not  sure 
whether  Miss  Verinder  w’as  at  home  or  not.  I 
sent  him  up  stairs  with  my  card,  as  the  speediest 
way  of  setting  the  question  at  rest.  The  man 
came  down  again  with  an  impenetrable  face,  and 
informed  me  that  Miss  Verinder  was  out.  I 
might  have  suspected  other  people  of  purposely 
denying  themselves  to  me.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suspect  Rachel.  I left  word  that  I would 
call  again  at  six  o’clock  that  evening. 

At  six  o’clock  I was  informed,  for  the  second 
time,  that  Miss  Verinder  was  not  at  home.  Had 
any  message  been  left  for  me  ? No  message  had 
been  left  for  me.  Had  Miss  Verinder  not  re- 
ceived my  card  ? The  servant  begged  my  par- 
don—Miss  Verinder  had  received  it. 

The  inference  was  too  plain  to  be  resisted. 
Rachel  declined  to  see  me. 

On  my  side  I declined  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  without  making  an  attempt,  at  least,  to 
discover  a reason  for  it.  I sent  up  my  name  to 
Mrs.  Merridew,  and  requested  her  to  favor  me 
with  a personal  interview  at  any  hour  which  it 
might  be  most  convenient  to  her  to  name. 

Mrs.  Merridew  made  no  difficulty  about  re- 
ceiving me  at  once.  I was  shown  into  a com- 
fortable little  sitting-room,  and  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  a comfortable  little  elderly  lady. 
She  was  so  good  as  to  feel  great  regret  and  much 
surprise,  entirely  on  my  account.  She  was  at  the 
same  time,  however,  not  in  a position  to  otter 
me  any  explanation,  or  to  press  Rachel  on  a 
matter  which  appeared  to  relate  to  a question  of 
private  feeling  alone.  This  was  said  over  and 
over  again,  with  a polite  patience  that  nothing 
tcould  tire ; and  this  was  all  I gained  by  applying 
to  Mrs.  Merridew. 

My  last  chance  was  to  write  to  Rachel.  My 
servant  took  a letter  to  her  the  next  day,  with 
strict  instructions  to  wait  for  an  answer. 

The  answer  came  back,  literally  in  one  sen- 
tence. 

“Miss  Verinder  begs  to  decline  entering  into 
anv  correspondence  with  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.” 

Fond  as  I was  of  her,  I felt  indignantly  the 
insult  offered  to  me  in  that  reply.  Mr.  Bruff 
came  in  to  speak  to  me  on  business  before  I had 
recovered  possession  of  myself.  I dismissed  the 
business  on  the  spot,  and  laid  the  whole  case  be- 
fore him.  He  proved  to  be  as  incapable  of  en- 
lightening me  as  Mrs.  Merridew  herself.  I asked 
him  if  any  slander  had  been  spoken  of  me  in  Ra- 
chel’s hearing.  Mr.  Bruff  was  not  aware  of  any 
slander  of  which  I was  the  object.  Had  she  re- 
ferred to  me  in  any  way  while  she  was  staying 
under  Mr.  Bruff’s  roof?  Never.  Had  she  not 
so  much  as  asked,  during  all  my  long  absence, 
whether  I was  living  or  dead  ? No  such  ques- 
tion had  ever  passed  her  lips. 

I took  out  of  my  pocket-book  the  letter  which 
poor  Lady  Verinder  had  written  to  me  from  Fri- 
zinghall, on  the  day  when  I left  her  house  in  York- 
shire. And  I pointed  Mr.  Bruff’s  attention  to 
these  two  sentences  in  it : 

“The  valuable  assistance  which  you  rendered 
to  the  inquiry  after  the  lost  jewel  is  still  an  un- 
pardoned offense,  in  the  present  dreadful  state 
of  Rachel’s  mind.  Moving  blindfold  in  this  mat- 
ter, you  have  added  to  the  burden  of  anxiety 
which  she  has  had  to  bear,  by  innocently  threat- 
ening her  secret  with  discovery  through  your 
exertions.” 

“Is  it  possible,”  I asked,  “that  the  feeling 
toward  me  which  is  there  described  is  still  as 
bitter  as  ever  against  me  now  ?” 

Mr.  Bruff  looked  unaffectedly  distressed. 

“If  you  insist  on  an  answer,”  he  said,  “I  own 
I can  place  no  other  interpretation  on  her  con- 
duct than  that.  ” 

I rang  the  bell,  and  directed  my  servant  to 
pack  my  portmanteau,  and  to  send  out  for  a 
railway  grade.  Mr.  Bruff  asked,  in  astonish- 
ment, what  I was  going  to  do. 

“I  am  going  to  Yorkshire,”  I answered,  “by 
the  next  train.” 

“ May  I ask  for  what  purpose  ?* 

“Mr.  Bruff,  the  assistance  I innocently  ren- 
dered to  the  inquiry  after  the  Diamond  was  an 
unpardoned  offense  in  Rachel’s  mind,  nearly  a 
year  since;  and  it  remains  an  unpardoned  of- 
fense still.  I won’t  accept  that  position ! I am 
determined  to  find  out  the  secret  of  her  silence 
toward  her  mother,  and  her  enmity  toward  me. 
If  time,  pains,  and  money  can  do  it,  I will  lay 
my  hand  on  the  thief  who  took  the  Moonstone!” 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate— to  induce  me  to  listen  to  reason — to 
do  his  duty  toward  me,  in  short.  I was  deaf  to 
every  thing  that  he  could  urge.  No  earthly  con- 
sideration would,  at  that  moment,  have  shaken 
the  resolution  that  was  in  me. 

“I  shall  take  up  the  inquiry  again,”  I went 


on,  “at  the  point  where  I dropped  it;  and  I 
shall  follow  it  onward,  step  by  step,  till  I come 
to  the  present  time.  There  are  missing  links  in 
the  evidence,  as  I left  it,  which  Gabriel  Better- 
edge  can  supply.  And  to  Gabriel  Bettercdge  I 
go!” 

Toward  sunset,  that  evening,  I stood  again  on 
the  well-remembered  terrace,  and  looked  once 
more  at  the  peaceful  old  country  house.  The 
gardener  was  the  first  person  whom  I saw  in  the 
deserted  grounds.  He  had  left  Betteredge,  an 
hour  since,  sunning  himself  in  the  customary 
corner  of  the  back  yard.  I knew  it  well ; and  I 
said  I would  go  and  seek  him  myself. 

I walked  round  by  the  familiar  paths  and 
passages,  and  looked  in  at  the  open  gate  of  the 
yard. 

There  he  was — the  dear  old  friend  of  the  happy 
days  that  were  never  to  come  again— there  lie 
was  in  the  old  corner,  on  the  old  bee-hive  chair, 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  his  lap,  and  his  two  friends,  the  dogs, 
dozing  on  either  side  of  him ! In  the  position 
in  which  I stood  my  shadow  was  projected  in 
front  of  me  by  the  last  slanting  rays  of  the  sun. 
Either  the  dogs  saw  it,  or  their  keen  scent  in- 
formed them  of  my  approach.  They  started  up 
with  a growl.  Starting  in  his  turn,  the  old  man 
quieted  them  by  a word,  and  then  shaded  his 
failing  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked  inquir- 
ingly at  the  figure  at  the  gate. 

My  own  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I was  obliged 
to  wait  for  a moment  before  I could  trust  myself 
to  speak  to  him. 


A COUNTRY”  DOCTOR’S  LIFE. 

John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral pleasant  novels,  lately  found  that  he  had  not 
told  all  he  knew  of  the  professions  in  his  “ Book 
about  Lawyers”  and  “Book  about  Doctors;” 
and  he  has  written  a novel  called  “A  Noble 
Woman,”  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing that  defect  by  using  up  lus  surplus  material. 
Naturally  he  does  not  make  a very  good  novel  in 
pursuing  such  a plan,  but  he  has  written  a very 
readable  book  of  gossip.  One  of  his  characters 
— and  the  real  character  of  the  book — is  a coun- 
try doctor  of  the  north  of  England.  He  has  put 
into  this  hero’s  mouth  a description  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  a country  doctor’s  fife,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  American  physicians  and  American 
patients  as  well  as  if  the  scene  were  laid  here, 
and  it  forms  such  pleasant  reading  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  it  tongue  in  the  Weekly : 

“There  is,”  says  Stapleton,  the  doctor,  “a 
satisfaction — that  stirs  my  heart  and  warms  it 
like  good  wine— in  thinking  that  we  Stapletons 
have  been  doctors  here  ever  since  Charles  the 
First’s  time.  When  I look  at  the  grave-stoues 
of  the  six  doctors  in  the  cloisters  of  our  old 
church  yonder,  father  and  son,  and  father  and 
son,  and  father  and  son,  ending  with  my  dear 
father,  who  was  a rare  man,  it  is  as  good  as 
reading  a poem  to  imagine  all  the  scenes  of 
domestic  joy  and  sorrow,  suffering  and  hero- 
ism, in  which  they  played  the  same  parts 
among  the  men  and  women  whose  descend- 
ants are  the  men  and  women  whom  I do  my 
best  to  comfort  in  sickness  and  encourage  in 
dejection.  As  I drive  about  the  country,  along 
windy  uplands,  or  over  purple  moors,  through 
rain  or  sleet  or  cheery  sunshine,  it  makes  me 
feel  the  honor  of  my  business  to  reflect — how, 
for  two  hundred  years  and  more,  we  Stapletons 
have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  whenever  and 
wherever  disease  has  broken  out  in  these  parts ; 
how  the  simple  folk  of  the  Border  villages,  when 
fever  has  Teen  raging  in  their  dwellings,  have 
listened  for  our  wheels  or  the  beat  of  our 
horses’  feet,  and  hailed  us,  as  we  came  into 
their  streets  with  cries  of  joy,  as  though  we 
were  saviors  able  to  pluck  them  from  the  jaws 
of  death ! And  when  I cross  the  threshold  of  a 
big  county  house,  and  am  brought  face  to  face 
with  grand  people  who  don’t  distinguish  much 
between  a country  apothecary  and  a game-keep- 
er, it  puts  pluck  into  my  heart  and  nerve  into 
my  hand  to  think — ‘ Ah!  my  Lord  So-and-so,  I 
am  the  doctor,  and  know  more  about  the  secrets 
of  your  house  than  you  know  yourself ; and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  my  father,  or  grandfather,  or 
great-grandfather,  as  the  case  may  be,  you’d 
never  have  come  into  the  world  to  own  these 
broad  acres  and  this  grand  hall,  and  be  a lead- 
ing man  in  the  three  counties.’  It  is  when  I 
look  at  my  business  in  this  way  that  I wouldn't 
exchange  lots  with  any  man,  but  feel  that  it  will 
be  quite  glory  enough  for  me  when  I come  to  my 
deathbed  to  be  able  to  say  that  I have  done  my 
duty  in  the  same  line  of  labor,  as  zealously,  if 
not  as  well,  as  my  forefathers. 

“The  roughness  is  the  beauty  of  it.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  sun  doctors  the  poor  folk; 
and  during  harvest,  when  farm  people  haven’t 
time  to  be  ill,  my  fife  is  mere  holiday,  and  no  fit 
occupation  for  an  able-bodied  man.  I declare  at 
such  times  I grow’  quite  ashamed  of  myself  as  I 
slip  about  the  Border  in  my  saddle,  spinning  out 
the  little  I have  to  do,  and  vainly  trying  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I am  not  an  idler.  It’s  in  the 
rough  seasons,  when  the  rough  work  comes,  that 
I am  happiest.  And  sometimes  it  is  the  rough- 
est of  rough.  People  who  aren’t  in  the  ran  don’t 
know,  can’t  imagine  what  the  sport  is.  ‘ How 
hard  it  is,  doctor,  that  you  must  leave  us  before 
you’ve  had  so  much  as  a piece  of  fish,’  ladies  say 
to  me  when  I am  called  away  from  a dinner- 
party. But  it  isn’t  hard  at  all.  It’s  far  better 
than  six  courses  and  a bottle  of  ’15  to  know  that 
the  world  can’t  get  on  without  laying  it  into  you 
hard  and  sharp.  You  feel  you  are  of  some  use 
in  the  world  when  you’re  pulled  in  six  different 
directions  to  six  different  cases,  lying  wide  apart, 
with  plenty  of  hail-storm  and  thunder  between 
them.  It  puts  the  soldier  into  you,  and  brings 
thO#EfiP^  MjTOWtt  be  UP  “Sht  after  night. 
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knowing  that  you  haven’t  slept  out  of  your  boots 
for  ten  days,  and  feeling  sure  that  ten  days  more 
must  pass  before  you’ll  spend  eight  hours  off  in 
your  own  feather-bed.  It  puts  the  soldier  into 
you  to  turn  out  of  your  warm  blankets  somewhere 
in  the  small  hours  of  a winter’s  morning  in  an- 
swer to  a ring  at  your  night-bell,  and  make  your 
way  for  eight  miles  in  the  teeth  of  a northeast 
wind  over  heath  and  common,  when  it  is  so  dark 
that  you  can’t  see  your  own  fingers,  and  have  no 
choice  but  to  give  your  horse  his  head,  and  put 
vour  trust  in  Providence  and  the  animal’s  eye- 
sight. Ay,  and  it  puts  the  soldier  into  you  to 
come  home  after  a long  round  in  a March  thaw, 
hungry  as  a hunter,  and  licking  yonr  lips  over 
anticipations  of  a hot  dinner,  and  before  you’ve 
entered  your  house  to  be  met  with  a notice  that 
you  must  start  again  for  a house  just  two  miles 
beyond  the  farthest  point  from  which  you’ve  just 
come  on  your  homeward  journey ; in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bolt  your  provender 
like  a beast  of  prey,  write  out  your  prescriptions 
for  your  dispenser,  change  your  wet  coat  for  a 
damp  one,  and  turn  out  once  more,  with  a fresh 
horse  and  your  best  gig-lamps.  That’s  the  kind 
of  time,  my  lad,  when  you  see  the  worst  side  of 
your  own  temper,  and  leam  the  use  of  a light 
sulky,  a double-caped  over-coat,  and  nag  that  can 
trot  sixteen  miles  an  hour. 

4 ‘ Sometimes,  no  doubt,  we  get  good  wages, 
and  taking  the  year  through  we  manage  to  fare 
as  well  as  our  neighbors ; but  on  occasions  the 
pay  is  wretched  bad— ay,  far  worse  than  you  can 
suppose.  Many  a day  the  girls,  looking  out  of 
their  windows  in  the  High  Street  in  the  morning, 
say,  ‘There’s  the  doctor  off  into  the  country,’ 
and  eight  hours  after,  when  they  see  me  return, 
they  think  to  themselves,  ‘Here  he  is  back 
again : he  has  been  out  all  day.  What  a for- 
tune he  is  making!’  Bless  me!  perhaps  six  ont 
of  the  eight  hours  have  been  spent  by  the  bed- 
side of  a pauper’s  wife.  Six  hours  in  a work- 
man's stuffy  chamber,  the  sweat  rolling  down 
your  face  as  if  you  were  a nigger  in  a sugar 
factory,  and  death  all  the  time  grinning  at  you 
over  the  grimy  cover  of  the  poor  creature’s  hard 
mattress,  and  all  the  payment — ten  shillings  and 
sixpence  from  the  union!  And  there’s  worse 
paid  work  than  that  for  me — work  done  for 
honest  struggling  mortals : so  poor  that  they 
can  barely  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and 
yet  so  proud  that  they’d  die  from  starvation 
rather  than  fall  upon  the  parish.  They’re  the 
sort  of  folk  for  whom  I feel,  ‘There,  I’ll  do 
my  best,  and  if  I ever  press  you  for  a six- 
pence of  your  narrow  means,  may  I turn  a 
maniac  and  die  eating  my  own  flesh!’  Bnt 
then  the  man  who  does  his  duty  by  the  poor 
gets  something  better  than  money  for  his  wages. 
The  reward  comes  when  he  sees  the  women  of 
the  villages  run  out  of  their  cottages  at  the  noise 
of  his  wheels,  to  courtesy  and  stare  after  him 
with  grateful  eyes ; when  he  hears  the  children 
raise  a cheer  at  the  school-house  for  the  doctor 
who  piffled  them  out  of  the  bad  fever ; when  the 
men  in  white  smocks  smile  at  him  from  their 
teeth  to  their  eyelids,  as  they  put  their  horuy 
hands  to  their  forelocks.  And  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  not  the  least  part  of  his  reward  comes 
when  the  grateful  creatures  trudge  from  hamlet 
and  glen  to  see  him  lowered  to  his  last  resting- 
place,  and  to  mutter  simple  prayers  and  rude 
blessings  over  his  open  grave.” 


RIDDLES. 

I.v  olden  time  the  riddle  was  often  allied  to 
apologue  and  fable,  and  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  its  birth-place  was  probably  the  East.  It 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, if  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  That 
the  Jews  were  well  acquainted  with  it  must  be 
clear  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  Bible.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  well-known  one  of  Samson,  Jose- 
phus tells  us  how  great  was  Solomon  both  at 
making  and  solving  riddles,  and  how  he  once 
won  a sum  of  money  from  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
in  a riddle  contest,  and  afterward  lost  it  in  a 
similar  way  to  one  of  Hiram’s  subjects — nay,  the 
questions  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  put  to  Solo- 
mon, it  has  been  thought,  were  posers  of  the  rid- 
dle kind.  But  other  peoples  of  the  East,  besides 
the  Jews,  have  cultivated  the  riddle  largely.  It 
figures  in  the  Koran  as  well  as  in  the  Bible ; and 
even  whole  books  of  riddles,  we  are  told,  are  to 
be  found  in  Arabic  and  Persian. 

Then,  again,  we  know  that  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  riddle  was  very  common.  In- 
deed, if  Plutarch  is  to  be  believed,  Homer  died 
of  one  that  he  could  not  solve.  Chagrin  at  his 
failure  killed  the  poor  old  bard.  Nor  during  the 
Dark  or  Middle  Ages  do  we  find  that  riddles 
had  grown  into  disfavor.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  much  cultivated,  and  our  forefathers  found 
great  amusement  in  them. 

Specimens  of  what  these  riddles  were  may  be 
met  with  in  English,  French,  and  German.  They 
exist  in  many  a funny  old  book  like  that  which 
was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde  as  early  as 
1511,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  “Demands 
Joyous.”  Some  of  these  demands,  like  the  age, 
were  very  coarse,  and  some  were  very  simple. 
When  we  get  nearer  to  our  own  times  (for  the 
Reformation  somewhat  put  a stop  to  the  merry- 
making and  riddle-making  that  used  to  go  to- 
gether), we  find  the  riddle  kept  its  ground  as 
well  on  the  Continent  as  in  England.  In  France 
a learned  Jesuit  wrote  a treatise  on  the  subject, 
and  about  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze  the  making 
of  riddles  grew  quite  fashionable.  Those  literary 
big- wigs,  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  tried  their 
hands  at  riddle-making.  After  their  time  the 
Mtrcurt  de  France  became  a regular  vehicle  for 
riddles,  and  to  solve  one,  it  is  even  said,  made 
the  solver  famous.  In  Germany  Schiller  built 
up  the  riddle  to  what  it  had  scarcely  been  before. 
Its  conception  became,  a poetical  one.  With 
him  it  grew  to  he  a thing  of  bcauty\and  invest- 


ed with  charms  that  only  poetry  can  give.  He 
made  it  possess  an  interest  and  meaning  that  lay 
beyond  its  mere  solution.  As  treated  by  him,  it 
gives  one  an  idea  of  what  it  might  have’  been  of 
old,  and  of  his  haring  gone  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Sibyls,  and  learned  the  art  of  making  riddles 
from  them. 

Here  is  one  by  Schiller  which  has  force  and 
spirit : 


Iu  a house  of  stone  I keep, 

Where  I hidden  lie  and  sleep; 

But,  steel  weapon  summoned  by, 
Forth  I leap,  nnd  out  I fly : 

Faint,  weak,  6mall,  at  first,  a breath 
Might  o’ercome  me;  and  iu  death 
Whelm  me  might  a rain-drop  then  ; 
Yet  doth  victory  fledge  me,  wheu 
Joined  by  my  strong  sister,  lo  ! 

I the  world's  dread  conq’ror  grow. 


In  England  and  in  tiffs  country  we  have  always 
shown  a love  for  riddles  as  great  perhaps  as  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
the  present  day,  to  judge  by  the  collections  made 
of  them,  and  by  what  we  almost  daily  see  or 
hear.  But  most  of  these  are  properly  conun- 
drums — a mere  playing  npon  words.  A taste 
for  this  kind  of  thing  may  be  indulged  in  till  it 
grows  to  be  a very  frivolous  one ; but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  how  many  English  names  among  the  il- 
lustrious in  every  walk  of  life  belong  to  those 
who,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  tried  their 
hand  at  riddle-making. 

To  begin  with  statesmen— Fox  tried  his  on 
woman,  and  made  a riddle  of  her  which  was 
hardly  fair  from  him.  It  is  not  bad ; but  a bet- 
ter one  is  that  which  he  contrived  about  a bed : 


Formed  long  ago,  yet  made  to-day, 

And  most  employed  when  others  sleep ; 

What  few  would  wish  to  give  away, 

And  none  would  wish  to  keep. 

Not  less  good  is  that  by  Canning  on  the  word 
Cares,  which  perhaps  his  political  life  suggested, 
but  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  domestic  life  in 
that  case  might  find  a ready  answer  to.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  but  that  one  may  give  it  here : 
A noun  there  is  of  plural  number, 

Foe  to  peace  and  tranquil  slumber : 

Now  any  other  nonn  you  take. 

By  adding  « you  plural  maka, 

But  if  you  add  an  a to  this 
Strange  is  the  metamorphosis; 

Plural  is  plural  now  no  more, 

And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 


Cod  has  been  made  into  something  very  good, 
and  has  often  been  laid  at  Macaulay’s  door,  but 
he  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  sup- 
position, however,  that  he  had — perhaps,  even 
more  than  its  own  excellence — has  led  to  the 
cutting  off  many  a head  and  tail  that  folks  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of.  Here  are  some 
of  these  disjecta  membra  for  my  reader's  to  make 
any  thing  out  of  that  they  can : 


Cat  off  my  head,  and  I have  horns  to  gore  you; 

Cut  off  my  tail,  my  sting  yet  know  me  by ; 

Cut  off  both  head  and  tail.  I still  may  bore  yon, 
Though  nothing  now  is  left  me  but  a cry  f 
What  are  my  head  and  tail  ent  off?  Effects, 

If  sounded,  sure,  without  suflicieut  cause  ! 
Following  but  where  his  pleasure  man  connects 
With  following  me,  and  not  kind  Nature’s  laws. 


Once  more : 


Cut  off  ray  head,  you  bring  a king  to  life ! 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  lo ! no  less  yon  see ; 

Cut  off  both  head  and  tail,  where  cries  are  rife 
Yon  find  me  now,  tho’  naught  you  make  of  me. 
What  are  my  bead  and  tail  cut  off?— Remains 
Of  Royalty  deposed  for  having  spared 
Those  who  with  my  successor,  for  their  pains, 

If  they  went  further,  certainly  worse  hired ! 


The  riddles  of  Praed — or  rather  the  charades 
— are  remarkable  for  their  force  and  spirit,  aud 
their  singular  elegance  and  beauty.  They  are 
the  only  ones  to  oppose  to  those  of  Schiller, 
though  they  are  written  in  a very  different  style 
from  his.  Schiller’s  are  those  of  a poetical  re- 
cluse, and  have  a Sibylline  beauty  about  them. 
Prned’s  are  those  of  the  man  of  the  world,  but 
of  one  who  carried  something  of  the  poet  too, 
and  the  philosopher  also,  into  it.  They  seem 
written  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  enigma 
as  to  give  free  play  to  his  own  poetic  fancy. 
They  are  none  of  them  very  hard  to  guess ; and 
yet  there  is  one  that  some  twenty  years  ago  made 
not  a little  noise  in  the  world  (though  not  by  any 
means  his  best),  as  no  one  had  been  able  to  find 
the  answer  to  it.* 

The  term  Charade  is  said  to  be  French,  and 
derived  from  the  name  of  him  who  invented  it. 
And  as  good  an  example  as  could  possibly  be 
given  of  what  a true  charade  should  be  may  be 
found  in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
“ My  first  employs  my  second  to  eat  my  whole.” 
The  answer  is,  “ Chien-dent,  or  dog-grass.  ” But 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  charades  that  have 
all  the  various  merits  of  Praed's — his  easy  ele- 
gance, his  force  and  spirit,  his  play  of  fancy,  his 
true  poetic  feeling.  As  it  is  very  short,  and  ele- 
gant besides,  we  find  room  for  one  of  the  only 
two  riddles,  properly  so  called,  that  he  wrote : 


In  other  days,  when  hope  was  bright, 
Ye  spake  to  me  of  love  and  light, 

Of  endless  spring,  and  cloudless  weather, 
Aud  hearts  that  doted  linked  together ! 
But  now  ye  tell  another  tale; 

That  life  is  brief,  and  beauty  frail, 

That  joy  is  dead,  and  fondness  blighted, 
And  hearts  that  doted  disunited ! 


Away ! Ye  grieve,  and  ye  rejoice 
In  one  uufelt,  unfeeling  voice ; 
And  ye,  like  every  friend  below, 
Are  hollow  in  your  joy  and  woe! 


If  we  leave  the  politicians  for  the  poets,  we 
find  a beautiful  riddle  by  Cowper  that  might  have 
been  suggested  to  the  amiable  bard  by  some  such 
sweet  lips  as  prompted  Johnny  Gilpin ; 

I am  just  two  and  two,  I am  warm,  I am  cold. 

And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  can  not  be  told: 

I nm  lawful,  unlawful— a duty,  a fault, 

I am  often  sold  dear,  good  for  nothing  when  bought, 
An  extraordinary  boon,  and  a matter  of  course, 
Aud  yielded  with  pleasure  when  taken  by  force. 

Two  or  three  of  Moore’s  political  squibs  were 
in  the  form  of  riddles.  Here  is  one  that  was 
telling  in  its  day : 

Why  is  a pump  like  Viscount  Castlcreagh  ? 


Answer : 

Because  it  is  a slender  thing  of  wood, 

Which  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  l 
Among  novelists  who  have  been  guilty  of  rid- 
dle-making was  Mrs.  Opie,  and  one  that  was 
very  well  known  in  its  day ; but  w hen  we  get 
among  scholars  and  divines  the  guilt  grows  more 
common,  and  of  deeper  dye!  Is  not  Porson 
charged  with  Latin  charades ; and,  worse  still, 
the  late  Archbishop  Whately  with  conundrums  ? 

The  late  Master  of  Trinity  has  the  credit  of  a 
riddle  to  add  to  the  list  of  great  names  already 
quoted,  and  one  of  a very  original  kind.  I will 
not  vouch  for  his  being  its  author,  but  I know 
that  his  friends  heard  it  very  often  from  him, 
and  that  he  took  as  much  interest  in  it  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  Here  it  is : 

UOi  0,  hut  I O thee, 

O O no  O,  but  O O me : 

Then  let  not  my  O a O go, 

But  give  0 0 10  thee  so. 

You  sigh  for  a cipher,  but  I sigh  for  thee, 

O sigh  for  no  cipher,  but  O sigh  for  me : 

Then  let  not  my  sigh  for  a cipher  go, 

But  give  sigh  for  sigh  for  I sigh  for  thee  so. 
Tiffs  sighing  riddle  was  much  admired  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  but  is  it  much  more  ingenious  than 
this  old  one  ? 

Stand  take  to  takings, 

I you  throw  my. 

I understand 
You  undertake 
To  overthrow 
“My  undertakings. 

or  than  this : 

If  the  B m t put : 

When  the  : burns  make  a . 

If  the  grate  be  empty,  put  coal  on: 

When  the  coal  on  burns,  make  a full  stop. 

To  add  one  more  illustrious  name  to  the  list 
of  those  already  mentioned,  we  give  Professor  De 
Morgan’s  for  the  following  capital  riddle : “How 
do  you  know  that  there  is  no  danger  of  starving 
in  the  desert?  Because  of  the  sand  which  is 
(sandwiches)  there.  And  how  do  you  know  you 
will  get  sandwiches  there  ? Because  Ham  went 
into  the  desert,  and  his  descendants  bred  (bread) 
and  mustered  (mustard).” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

AoRicui.TrKE  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity ; and  whatever  contributes  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  science  on  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  well-ascertained  facts,  is  worthy  the  special 
consideration  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  wise  citizens.  So  long  ago  as 
17S5  a “Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture”  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  by  gentlemen  in  various  walks 
iu  life,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  General  Washington  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  this  Society,  aud  was  ever  warmly  in- 
terested in  its  proceedings,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  a central  agricultural  organization  established 
under  the  care  of  the  Federal  Government.  Associa- 
tions similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  were  soon  formed 
in  several  of  the  States.  At  first  they  were  ridiculed 
by  practical  fanners ; but  being  found  positively  use- 
ful prejudice  vanished,  and  Agricultural  Societies  have 
since  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  And 
wheu,  iu  1862,  a Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  by  Act  of  Congress,  many  re- 
joiced that  the  national  government  thus  recognized 
that  branch  of  productive  industry  as  entitled  to  its 
special  care. 

Topics  of  great  practical  utility  to  fanners  through- 
out the  country  are  investigated  by  this  Department ; 
valuable  information  is  disseminated  iu  the  regular 
series  of  agricultural  reports ; new  and  valuable  seeds 
are  distributed  to  those  really  desirous  of  cultivating 
them,  aud  sharing  with  others  the  benefit  gained 
thereby ; a propagating  garden  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, from  which  plants  (chiefly  of  the  small  fruits)  are 
distributed,  and  in  which  seeds  of  foreign  growth  are 
tested  prior  to  distribution ; special  investigation  is 
made  by  the  entomologist  in  regard  to  insects  which 
are  destructive  to  the  products  of  the  soil ; and  soils 
and  plants  of  various  kinds  are  analyzed  by  the  chem- 
ist. Information  iu  regard  to  numerous  other  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture  is  conveyed  through  this  De- 
partment ; as,  for  example,  of  improvements  in  farm 
implements,  in  raising  and  training  cattle,  in  dairying, 
and  wool-growing.  All  these  topics  are  of  great  gen- 
eral interest,  since  an  intelligent  cultivation  of  the 
soil  will  tend  to  make  labor  more  remunerative,  prod- 
uce cheaper,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  greater. 

At  present  the  Agricultural  Department  is  located 
in  the  basement  story  of  the  Patent-office.  A very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  museum  is  here  collected, 
though  not  advantageously  arranged,  since  it  is  crowd- 
ed into  two  small  rooms,  quite  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. Nevertheless,  the  best  possible  use  is  made  of 
what  space  there  is,  and  the  visitor  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  curious  specimens  exhibited,  and  by  the  explana- 
tions which  are  cordially  given  in  regard  to  them. 
When  the  new  building  for  this  Department  is  com- 
pleted there  will  be  ample  accommodations  for  tho 
museum,  and  room  to  carry  on  all  useful  operations 
to  advantage. 

A new  explosive  is  announced  called  “ Dynomid,” 
or  “Giant  Powder."  It  is  said  that  all  ordinary 
blows  and  the  most  violent  agitation  do  not  affect  it ; 
hut  when  a fired  fuse,  ending  in  a percussion  cap  of 
fulminating  mercury,  is  put  into  a loose  mass,  its  ex- 
plosion is  immensely  powerful.  A table-spoouful  of 
It,  on  a stone  covered  with  a brick,  blew  the  brick 
into  dust  and  shattered  the  stone  into  kernels.  The 
same  amount  thus  exploded  blew  a hole  through  one 
end  of  a balanced  two-inch  plank,  on  which  it  had 
been  poured,  without  disturbing  the  balance.  And 
its  greatest  power  is  seen  when  used  in  the  toughest 
kind  of  rocks. 

A sufficient  portion  of  the  new  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road DcpOt,  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  St. 
John’s  Park,  is  now  erected,  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  the  enormous  structure  will  he  when  completed. 
But  a better  conception  of  its  size  and  nature  will  be 
obtained  by  a personal  visit  than  by  mere  facts  and 
figures.  The  front  of  the  building  on  Hudson  Street 
is  to  be  439  feet,  having  the  same  length  rearward  on 
Varick  Street ; the  depth  on  Laight  and  Beach  streets 
is  406  feet  Brick,  granite,  and  iron  are  the  materials 
need  in  its  construction,  it  being  a leading  idea  to 
make  the  depOt  fire-proof  and  substantial.  There  will 
be  ample  accommodations  for  storage,  and  every  ar- 
rangement made  for  convenience  and  safety  In  every 
department.  The  d6p6t  will  probably  be  completed 
about  January  next. 

Some  strange  cases  are  reported  of  persons  think- 
ing they  had  swallowed  their  false  teeth,  becoming 


seriously  sick  In  consequence,  but  recovering  on  find- 
ing the  missing  ivories  safe  in  their  bureau  drawer  or 
waistcoat  pocket.  A stranger  instance  was  lately  giv- 
en of  a man  who  really  swallowed  a set  of  false  teeth 
while  In  an  epileptic  fit.  Bnt  perhape  the  strangc.M 
“ swallowing  case”  on  record  is  that  of  a youth  abou: 
eighteen  years  old,  who  was  partially  insane.  De 
swallowed  an  old-fashioned  clock  key,  with  tworighi 
angles  in  the  bars,  a common  silver  tea-spoon,  and  « 
pair  of  steel-bowed  spectacles.  Having  mentioned  in  • 
cidentally  to  his  mother  how  he  had  disposed  of  these 
articles,  a post  mortem  examination  was  made,  and  it 
was  found  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  The  Re- 
ports of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  contain 
the  details  of  this  almost  incredible  case. 

The  8t.  Cloud  Hotel,  corner  of  Forty-second  Street 
and  Broadway,  has  lately  been  opened  to  the  public. 
It  is  constructed  of  brick  with  white  stone  trimmings, 
and  is  in  the  modem  French  style  of  architecture.  All 
the  apartments  are  heated  by  steam,  and  contain  hot 
aud  cold  water.  The  wood-work  throughout  the  house 
is  of  oiled  chestnut,  no  paint  being  need  in  any  of  the 
rooms.  The  stairways  are  of  iron,  and  an  elevator 
conveys  the  guests  to  the  upper  floors.  It  is  intended 
to  conduct  the  establishment  on  the  European  plan. 

A gentleman  who  for  several  years  had  resided  in 
the  suburbs  of  Boston  had  succeeded  in  gathering 
quite  a collection  of  ancient  coins.  About  a year 
ago  he  moved  into  town,  and  placing  his  treasure 
in  a box  deposited  them  in  a closet.  Not  long  since 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  coin-box  and  very  much 
to  his  surprise  found  it  empty.  Upon  appealing  to  his 
wife  for  an  explanation  he  learned  that  she  (not  know- 
ing their  value)  had  been  cultivating  her  taste  for 
music  by  bestowing  them  liberally  upon  organ-grind- 
ers. Moral—  Gentlemen  indulging  in  artistic  (or  other) 
specialties  should  inform  their  wives. 

The  following  curious  calculation  has  been  made  of 
the  number  of  changes  of  which  the  kaleidoscope  is 
capable.  Supposing  the  instrument  to  contain  twenty 
pieces  of  glass,  etc.,  and  that  you  make  ten  changes  in 
each  minute,  it  will  take  the  inconceivable  space  of 
462,880,899,576  years  and  360  days  to  go  through  tho 
immense  variety  of  changes  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
amounting  (according  to  onr  frail  idea  of  the  nature 
of  things)  to  an  eternity.  Or,  if  you  take  only  twelve 
small  pieces,  and  make  ten  changes  in  each  minute, 
it  will  then  take  33,264  days,  or  91  years  and  49  days, 
to  exhaust  its  variations. 

The  authorities  say  that  the  word  “flirt”  originated 
iu  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gallants  of 
the  court  acquired  a habit  of  addressing  their  girlish 
friends  as  “ma  fleurettc,”  or  “my  little  flower.” 
The  noun  “ flenrette”  finally  grew  into  a verb,  and 
the  term  “fleuretter  une  demoiselle”  was  used  in 
speaking  of  attentions  paid  to  a beauty.  After  the 
importation  of  “fleuretter”  to  England  it  degener- 
ated to  “fleuter,”  and  finally  to  “flirt.” 

A Democrat  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  excited  by  the 
election,  demolished  an  opponent  thus:  “Ye  needn’t 
talk  to  me ! I'll  bet  if  yon  try  ten  years  you  can’t 
make  me  equal  to  a nigger,  no  how  you  can  fix  it  1” 
The  point  was  visible. 

A novel  architectural  invention  comes  from  Paris, 
called  the  “ Aerodome,”  or  house  in  the  air.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  projector  is  to  widen  streets  and  bnild 
houses  higher— say  ten  stories  high.  Access  to  tho 
upper  stories  will  be  gained  by  means  of  “lifts,”  such 
as  are  now  used  in  some  hotels.  The  frame-work  of 
the  buildings  will  be  of  iron,  and,  of  course,  the  lower 
stories  at  least  must  he  two  or  three  times  as  strong  as 
is  usually  the  case  now.  In  large  blocks,  occupying 
rectangles,  there  will  be  a terrace  about  ten  feet  broad 
above  the  fifth  story,  giving  the  appearance  of  one 
building  above  another.  The  upper  one  is  the  aero- 
dome proper.  The  basement  flats  would  serve  for 
shops,  offices,  etc. ; those  above  the  terrace  would  be 
inhabited  by  the  people  connected  with  the  establish- 
ments below.  The  inhabitants  of  the  aerodomes  may 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  bridges 
thrown  across  from  terrace  to  terrace.  Each  aerodome, 
it  is  calculated,  will  contain  one  thousand  or  more  peo- 
ple, allenjoyingcommodious  apartments,  a pure  atmos- 
phere, and  abundance  of  light ; while  the  streets  below 
will  be  light  and  airy.  Building  one  city  on  top  of  an- 
other is  certainly  an  experiment  the  success  of  which 
must  be  determined  by  future  results.  What  quality 
of  air  would  be  afforded  the  occupants  of  the  lower 
stories  is  questionable ; and  it  would  seem  that  a firo 
occurring  in  such  a block  would  be  very  destructive  to 
life. 

Some  disbeliever  in  woman’s  secretiveness  respect- 
fully dedicates  the  following  “true  anecdote”  to  the 
sex  as  a forcible  illustration  of  their  faculty  of  keeping 

secrets.  Lucy  P is  a pretty,  reckless  brunette,  tho 

idol  of  her  fat  her,  and  the  spoiled  child  of  her  mother. 
Every  body  scolds  at  her  quizzical  and  odd  sayings,  and 
all  love  her  for  her  frankness  and  open  heart.  One  day 
she  was  walking  with  a friend,  arm  in  arm,  aud  was 
teasing  her  friend  to  tell  her  something  which  was 
not  proper  to  be  universally  circulated.  Her  friend  an  - 
swered  her,  “ Tell  you,  Lucy  ? No  indeed.  I shall  do 
no  such  a thing— you  never  kept  any  thing  twenty- 
four  hours  in  your  life.”  She  flung  her  arm  around 
her  friend’s  neck  in  a very  convincing  manner,  and 
exclaimed,  “Oh '.  Miss  X , I can  keep  a secret;  in- 
deed I can.  There  was  Miss  A told  me  six  months 

ago  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I never 
told  any  one  of  it,  and  I never  will.” 

It  was  not  until  her  friend  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter 
that  she  was  aware  her  secret  was  out. 

An  Ingenious  Parisian  makes  an  attack  on  the  cus- 
tom among  composers  of  giving  the  tenor  the  role  of 
the  lover.  He  has  published  a dictionary  of  music  as 
applied  to  love,  in  which  he  says : “ It  may  be  demon- 
strated, physiologically,  that  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  the  gravity  of  the  voice  and  that 
warmth  of  blood  and  nervous  impetuosity  which  de- 
termines vehemence  of  sentiment.  To  imitate  nature, 
the  part  of  the  lover  should  be  played  by  the  baritone, 
or  even  the  bass.  It  is  notorious  that  nature  has  en- 
dowed with  more  generous  traits  the  creatures  who 
possess  deep  voices,  while  those  whose  voice  is  shrill 
and  high  are  generally  dangerous  and  perfidious. 
Compare  the  Newfoundland  dog  (bass)  with  the  cur 
(falsetto),  and  say  whether  yon  would  rather  be  shut 
up  in  a cage  with  a duck  (baritone)  or  with  a serpent 
(soprano).” 

At  a recent  auction  sale  of  rare  and  curious  American 
books,  the  Indian  Bible  of  John  Eliot  was  sold  for  the 
astonishing  price  of  $1130.  It  was  purchased  for  a 
private  library.  This  Bible  was  published  in  1663 ; 
but  the  printing,  which  was  done  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  was  commenced  three  years  before. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  It  was  the  very  first 
Bible  in  any  language  ever  printed  in  America. 

The  latest  example  of  grammatical  comparison 
comes  from  a student  traveler  who  had  just  made  a 
tour  through  the  mines  of  California:  “Positive, 
mine ; comparative,  miner  ; superlative,  minus  !”— 
This  is  almost  equal  to  the  “ parsing”  of  a bright-eyed 
little  fellow  in  a certain  country  school.  The  word 
“waif”  occurred  in  the  lesson,  and  he  puzzled  over 
it  a few  moments,  when,  as  a bright  idea  struck  him, 
he  burgt  qut  with,  “I  can  parse  it.  Positive,  waif: 
compirlffiy*!;  yfaiftf ; |i|flgepl[tivc,  sealing-wax  1” 
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over  unsettled  bargains,  or  clacking  current  news 
over  rum-punch  or  red  port,  may  be  heard  spic- 
ing their  talk  in  this  fashion : 

“ Ah ! he  lost  his  temper,  did  he  ? Then  that 
accounts  for  it.  As  Cornel  Kilderbee  said, 

4 Catch  a wise  man  in  a rage  and  you’ve  a fool 
in  your  power !’  ” 

“A  pretty  sample  of  sour  beer  he  is.  Cornel 
Kilderbee  was  not  for  wrong  when  lie  said,  4 A 
dirty  fellow’s  money  is  the  dirtiest  stulf  about 
him!”' 

“Come,  come,  don’t  be  hard  on  an  old  cus- 
tomer, but  remember  Cornel  Kilderbee’s  rule, 

4 A good  tradesman  buys  like  a Jew  and  sells 
like  a gentleman !’  ” 

44  4 All’s  fair  with  a giant,  but  you  can’t  be  too 
gentle  with  a dwarf!’  as  Cornel  Kilderbee  said  to 
the  county  member.” 

“‘Hit  hard  while  the  fight  is  on,  and  when 
it’s  over  don’t  bear  spite  1’  that  was  old  Cornel's 
rule.” 

“He  ought  to  drink  less  and  work  more,  and 
think  on  Cornel's  words,  4 The  man  who’s  his  own 
enemy  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  no  one’s  friend !’  ” 

“Help  a neighbor  when  he’s  out  of  luck,  and 
remember  old  Kilderbee’s  saying,  4 A poor  man's 
blessing  travels  farther  than  a rich  man’s  curse !’  ” 

“‘A  blow  should  leave  a mark !’  that  was  old 
Cornel’s  way.” 

44  ’A  man  should  know  how  to  swear  without 
losing  his  temper!’  that’s  what  Cornel  would  say 
if  he  was  here  now.” 

44  You  are  a smart  fellow  at  a bargain ; so  was 
Cornel  Kilderbee — but  then  he  would  always 
help  a man  to  get  a living.” 

44  Don’t  be  after  keeping  too  many  irons  in  the 
fire.  The  only  Carlton  Cross  man  who  could  do 
four  tilings  in  really  tip-top  style  was  Cornel 
Kilderbee.  lie  could  make  money,  crack  jokes, 
brew  punch,  and  play  the  fiddle;  but  then  he 
had  a cork  leg.” 

“So  you’re  like  Cornel  Kilderbee,  and  have  an 
ugly  tongue  with  a rough  side  to  it,  have  you  ? 
But  his  tongue  had  a smooth  side  for  those*  who 
wished  him  well.” 

In  like  maimer  the  stranger,  paying  his  first 
visit  to  the  Border,  does  not  pass  many  days  in 
Carlton  Cross  without  coming  upon  conclusive 
testimony  that  this  pungent  speaker  of  homely 
wisdom  loved  his  practical  joke. 

It  may  be  that  having  put  up  at  the  “ Cat  and 
Gridiron,”  the  old  head-quarters  of  the  Border 
radicals,  the  stranger,  on  eating  his  first  dinner 
in  the  chief  parlor  of  that  antique  hostelry,  will 
ask  the  meaning  of  a remarkable  picture  that 
hangs  over  the  fire-place  of  the  aromatic  and  not 
luxurious  room. 

The  picture  represents  two  middle-aged  men, 
sitting  on  slight  and  unstable  chairs,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a chamber  the  proportions  of  which  are  in- 
dicated by  lines  that  declare  the  artist’s  manly 
disregard  for  the  laws  of  perspective.  Each  of 
the  middle-aged  men  deserves  attention — the  one, 
%n  agriculturalist  of  florid  complexion  and  extens- 
ive girth,  being  chiefly  remarkable,  so  for  as  cos- 
tame  is  concerned,  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
>atch- chain  and  seals  that  dangle  from  his  fob ; 
the  other,  dressed  in  a high-collared,  brass-but- 
toned, swallow-tail  blue  coat,  tights,  and  buckled 
shoes,  being  noticeable  for  the  depth  and  ampli- 
tude of  his  white  neck-tie,  the  uncompromising 
size  of  his  pigtail,  and  the  expression  of  gleeful 
smartness  that  pervades  his  sharp,  thin  features. 
But  the  most  remarkable  point  in  this  picture  is 
that — while  the  blue-coated  gentleman  has  his 
right  foot  in  a keeler  of  boiling  water,  the  ebul- 
lient condition  of  the  fluid  being  indicated  by  a 
puff  of  vapor  upon  the  canvas,  and  seems  greatly 
to  enjoy  the  heat — the  agriculturalist  sits  upon 
his  high  chair,  doubled  up  with  agony  caused  by 
a vain  endeavor  to  imitate  his  friend  and  keep  a 
bootless  foot  in  the  steaming  tub.  The  reader’s 
imagination  must  furnish  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  “Cat  and  Gridiron”  has  a landlord  of 
jolly  aspect  and  rubicund  visage — about  the  last 
host  of  the  ruddy,  jovial,  over-eaten,  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  inn-keepers  who  have  become  mere- 
ly traditional  characters  in  the  England  of  these 
abstemious  times ; and  if  any  stranger  should  ask 
the  “Cat  and  Gridiron’s”  host  for  the  particulars 
of  the  incident  commemorated  in  this  work  of 
art,  that  fat  antf  laughter-loving  entertainer  of 
meu  w ith  purses  in  their  pockets  will  do  his  best 
to  satisfy  a not  unreasonable  curiosity",  and  with 
many’  chuckles  and  boisterous  guffaws,  as  thougli 
he  had  uever  told  the  story  before — indeed,  as 
though  he  were  not  telling  the  story  himself,  but 
were  hearing  it  for  the  first  time  from  the  lips  of 
another  man — will  answer  in  this  wise : 

44  That  gentleman,  Sir,  with  the  big  watch- 
seals  and  rather  more  stomach  than  he  knows 
how  to  carry,  is  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Ilomerton  Grange ; 
leastwise,  it  was  him,  only  as  he’s  been  dead 
these  thirty  year — died  of  a ’plexy — ’t  cam’t  ex- 
actly be  said* to  be  him  now.  But  he  was  a great 
man  in  his  day,  and  did  a sort  in  pigs — yes,  he 
did,  Sir.  His  was  all  to  nothing  the  best  breed 
in  these  parts ; and  it  is  so  still,  although  there’s 
a fashion  come  up  for  shorter  snouts.  Well,  Sir, 
t’other  genelman  was  a rare  man,  Mr.  Cornel 
Kilderbee : that’s  how  he  was  always  dressed — 
Lor’  bless  you,  I remember  him  well  enough. 
Blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  pigtail,  gaiters  in 
winter,  stockings  in  summer,  black  tights  the 
whole  year  round.  There’s  a sort  would  think 
the  like  of  him  a Guy  nowadays,  but  he  was  a. 
proper  genelman,  he  was,  none  "more  so.  And, 
Lor’,  w hat  a man  he  was  for  doing  things ; 
he  did  every  thing ! he  used  to  sing  songs,  play 
the  fiddle,  make  speeches,  and  keep  things  lively. 
Well,  Sir,  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Homerton  Grange,  w as 
a great  man  for  pigs,  but  not  much  else  in  the 
way  of  intellect : now  Mr.  Kilderbee  was  at  the 
top  of  the  wine  trade  in  thtse  parts,  and  knew 
the  length  of  every  man  he  clapt  eyes  upon.  Mr. 
Kilderbee  was  always  going  up  to  town  on  busi- 
ness, about  wine  and  what  not ; and  one  day  he 
returned  to  Carlton  3 tjcoji  away 


for  a many  w eeks.  Mind,  Sir,  I’m  speaking  now 
of  what  I can't  remember^  for  I wasn’t  born  when 
Mr.  Kilderbee  returned  after  a many  weeks.  I 
tell  it  to  you  as  I have  heard  it  from  my  father, 
who  was  landlord  of  the  4 Cat  and  Gridiron’  be- 
fore ever  I was  bom.  At  the  first  market-supper 
after  his  return  Mr.  Kilderbee  got  a-talking  with 
Mr.  Pratt,  of  Homerton.  Mr.  Pratt  was  given 
to  carry  things  rather  high,  on  account  of  his 
pigs ; and  Mr.  Kilderbee  owed  him  a turn  for 
something  he'd  said  at  Market  Cross.  So  the 
long  and  short  of  it  was,  having  got  to  high  words 
in  the  presence  of  a full  company,  Mr.  Pratt  of- 
fered to  fight  Mr.  Kilderbee ; at  which  Mr.  Kil- 
derbee says,  "No,  Pratt,’  says  he,  4 1 won't  fight, 
for  it’s  against  my  principles  to  fight;  but,  to 
show  you  I’m  not  afraid  to  bear  pain,  and  can 
bear  pain  better  than  you,  I’ll  tell  what  I’ll 
do.  We  ll  have  a tub  of  biling  water  brought  in 
this  room,  and  each  of  us  shall  put  his  right  foot 
in  it,  sitting  together  side  by  side ; and  I’ll  bet 
you  twenty  guineas  that,  for  all  your  brag  about 
your  courage,  you’ll  take  your  foot  out  of  the 
water  before  I do.’  Now  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Homer- 
ton,  was  a good  one  for  a bet,  and,  w hat’s  more, 
his  blood  was  up.  So  he  says  4 done,  ’ and  Mr. 
Kilderbee  says  4 done ;’  and  they  jine  hands.  In 
another  five  minutes  the  tub  of  biling  water  is 
put  down  in  the  middle  of  the  market-room, 
which  was  extra  crowded  by  people  who  had 
heard  what  was  up,  and  of  course  wished  to  see 
the  end  of  the  wager.  The  feeling  ran  against 
Mr.  Pratt,  of  Homerton,  for  he  was  apt  to  be 
rather  high  and  mighty  about  his  pigs.  4 There 
goes  my  shoe,’  says  Mr.  Kilderbee,  putting  it 
off’;  4 and  nowr,  Pratt,  you  put  off  that  top-boot 
of  yours,  and  then  we’ll  tiy  how  hot  it  is  through 
our  stockings.’  Mr.  Kilderbee  was  in  first  by 
a several  seconds,  and  took  all  quiet,  though 
sure-lie  he  nipped  his  lips  together  a bit.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Pratt  had  got  his  foot  out  of  his 
top-boot  he  dipped  it  into  the  water — but  he 
didn’t  keep  it  there  for  long.  lie  howled,  and 
yelled,  and  halloed,  and  screeched  out  for  help. 
‘Call  a doctor!’  he  screeched.  And  all  the 
while  there  sat  Mr.  Kilderbee,  all  calm  and 
quiet,  and  enjoying  himself.  ‘Landlord,’  says 
he  to  my  father,  with  a smile,  ‘get  some  more 
boiling  water.  What’s  in  this  tub  seems  rather 
chilly.’  ‘Cornel  Kilderbee,’  roars  Mr.  Pratt, 
wholly  scared  out  of  his  senses  and  yet  purple 
with  rage,  ‘you’re  bewitched.! — you’re  an  imp 
of  hell ! — it’s  done  by  neckoromancy ! — you’re  in 
league  with  the  devil!’  ‘No,  Pratt,  no;  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that,’  says  Mr.  Kilderbee,  softly 
and  mocking-like,  still  keeping  his  foot  in  the 
water — 4 1 am  not  in  league  with  the  devil,  but 
Tee  got  a cork  leg  !'  By  gorms,  Sir,  how  all  the 
market-room  busted  and  roared  with  laughter, 
and  how  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Ilomerton,  swore  and 
rove , just  for  all  the  world  like  a Bedlamite  in  a 
coal-cellar.  And,  the  more  he  swore  and  rove , 
the  more  the  whole  market-room  busted  and 
roared.  And,  Sir,  what  Mr.  Kilderbee  said  w as 
just  the  truth.  I told  you  as  how  he  had  been 
a goodish  spell  of  time  in  London  just  before 
this  wager  came  off'.  Now,  while  he  was  in 
London  he  had  met  with  an  accident  in  being 
knocked  down  by  a cart  which  broke  his  leg; 
and  after  that  the  surgeons  had  cut  off  his  leg 
below  the  knee,  they  fixed  him  up  with  a cork 
leg  and  foot,  made  so  ’wonderfully  neat,  that, 
when  he  wore  his  stockings  and  buckled  shoes, 
no  one  could  see  any  difference  atwixt  the  nat- 
teral  and  the  compo  limb.  You  see,  he  hadn’t 
wrote  home  any  thing  about  his  mishap,  and  so 
there  wasn’t  a blessed  soul  in  the  market-room 
that  could  make  out  how  it  was  that  he  bore  the 
hot  water  without  even  a-flinching.  But  you 
may  believe  me,  Sir,  the  market-room  busted  and 
roared ; and  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Homerton,  didn't 
show  again  in  the  market-room  until  he  had  been 
set  up  once  more  by  his  pigs  getting  a sort  more 
prizes.”  ’ 


SOCIABLE  SILENCE. 

There  is  a silence  which  is  felt  to  be  sociable, 
when  the  silent  associates  are  tried  and  trusty 
friends.  Wherever,  in  foct,  there  is  implicit 
confidence,  and  an  underlying  sense  of  general 
sympathy,  it  is  often  a relief  to  be  able  to  hold 
one’s  peace  without  any  risk  of  misapprehension. 
Whereas,  with  a comparative  stranger,  one  puts 
on  company  manners,  and  has  to  keep  up  the 
shuttle-cock  of  colloquial  inanity  with  all  one’s 
battle-door  might.  Every  body  who  has  friends 
must  have  felt  this ; and  though — nay,  because 
the  feeling  is  a common  one,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  show  by  examples  how  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  literature. 

Old  friends,  remarks  Horace  Walpole,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  are  the  great  blessing  of  one’s  later 
years — half  a word  conveys  one’s  meaning.  lie 
makes  this  remark  in  reference  to  the  loss  of  his 
intimate  friend  Mr.  Chute,  whom  he  used  to  see 
oftener  than  any  one,  and  to  whom  he  had  re- 
course in  every  difficulty.  “And  him  I loved 
to  have  here,  as  our  friendship  was  so  entire,  and 
we  knew  one  another  so  entirely,  that  he  alone 
• w as  never  the  least  constraint  to  me.  We  passed 
many  hours  together  without  saying  a syllable  to 
each  other;  for  we  wfere  both  above  ceremony.” 

For  those  who  have  managed  that  things  shall 
inn  smoothly  over  the  domestic  rug,  says  the  au- 
thor of  “Orley  Farm,”  there  is  no  happier  time 
of  life  than  the  long  candle-light  hours  of  home 
and  silence.  “No  spoken  content  or  uttered 
satisfaction  is  necessary.  The  fact  that  Is  felt  is 
enough  for  peace.” 

One  thinks  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  last  illness, 
visited  by  Malone,  and  proving  so  unusually  si 
lent  that  the  visitor  rose  to  leave,  believing  him 
to  be  in  prfin,  or  incommoded  by  company. 
“Pray,  Sir,  be  seated,”  Johnson  said.  “I  can 
not  talk,  but  I like  to  see  you  there.”  Indeed, 
great  talker  in  every  sense  ns  the  doctor  had  been 
in  his  prime,  he  was  never  insensible  to  the  value 
. ef  sympathetic  silence.  During  his  tour  to  the 


Hebrides,  his  companion,  Boswell,  took  the  lib- 
erty one  evening  of  remarking  to  Johnson  that 
he  very  often  sat  quite  silent  for  a long  time, 
even  when  in  company  with  a single  friend.  “It 
is  true,  Sir,  ” replied  J ohnson.  ‘ 4 Tom  Tyers  de- 
scribed me  the  best.  He  once  said  to  me, 4 Sir, 
you  are  like  a ghost ; you  never  speak  till  you 
are  spoken  to.’  ” 

Elia  accounts  that  to  be  but  an  imperfect  soli- 
tude which  a man  enjoys  by  himself,  and  ap- 
plauds the  sense  of  the  first  hermits  when  they 
retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes,  not  singly,  but  in 
shoals,  “to  enjoy  one  another’s  want  of  conver- 
sation. The  Carthusian  is  bound  to  his  brethren 
by  this  agreeing  spirit  of  incommnnicativeness.  ” 
In  secular'  occasions,  Elia  adds,  what  so  pleasant 
as  to  be  reading  a book  through  a long  winter 
evening,  with  a friend  sitting  by — say  a wife — he, 
or  she,  too  (if  that  be  probable),  reading  anoth- 
er, without  interruption,  or  oral  communication. 
“Can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble 

of  words? Give  me,  Master  Zimmermann,  a 

sympathetic  solitude.” 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  French  authors 
comments,  in  his  autobiography,  on  the  analogy 
he  professes  to  have  observed  between  the  two 
races  of  sailors  and  forest-rangers,  and  tells,  for 
instance,  how  the  mariner  or  the  woodman  will 
remain  by  the  side  of  his  best  friend,  in  the  one 
case  on  the  ocean,  in  the  other  deep  in  the  for- 
est, without  exchanging  a single  word.  But  as 
the  two  entertain  the  same  train  of  ideas — as 
their  silence  has  been  no  more  than  a long  tacit 
communion  with  nature,  “You  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  at  the  proper  moment,  they 
have  but  to  exchange  a word,  a gesture,  or  a 
glance,  and  they  will  have  communicated  more 
to  each  other  by  this  word,  this  gesture,  or  glance 
of  the  eye,  than  others  could  have  done  in  a long 
discourse.” 

Sir.  Shirley  Brooks,  in  his  last ‘and  best  novel, 
says  : 44  It  is  a happy  time  when  a man  and  a 
woman  can  be  long  silent  together,  and  love  one 
another  the  better  that  neither  speaks  of  love. 
A few  years  later,  and  silence  is  perhaps  thought 
to  mean  either  sorrow  or  sulks.” 

The  young  lover  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  4 4 Love  Sto- 
ry,” expressly  so  called,  apologizes  to  Henrietta 
Temple  for  a long  term  of  significant  silence 
with  the  candid  avowal  that  he’s  afraid  he’s  veiy 
stupid.  “Because  you  are  silent?”  she  asks. 
“Is  not  that  a sufficient  reason?”  lie  submits. 
“Nay,  I think  not,”  replies  Miss  Temple;  “I 
think  I am  rather  fond  of  silent  people  myself; 
I can  not  bear  to  live  with  a person  who  feels 
compelled  to  talk  because  he  is  my  companion. 
The  whole  day  passes  sometimes’  without  papa 
and  myself  exchanging  fifty  words ; yet  I am 
very  happy ; I do  not  feel  that  we  are  dull.” 


HUMOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A man  passing  through  a gateway  in  the  dark  hit 
his  nose  against  the  post.  44 1 wish  that  post  was  in 
h— 1,”  said  he.  “ Better  wish  it  somewhere  else,"  said 
a by-stander ; 44  you  might  run  against  it  again." 


A minister  of  Indianapolis  proposes  that  herenfter, 
instead  of  sayiug,  “ Let  ns  smg  the  Doxology,"  the 
minister  say,  41  Let  us  put  on  our  over-coats,  adjust 
furs,  slip  on  gloves,  grab  our  hats,  look  to  the  Lord, 
and  be  dismissed.” 


I’D  BE  A FARMER’S  WIFE. 

I am  a wild  and  laughing  girl,  just  turned  of  sweet 
seventeen, 

As  full  of  mischief  and  of  fan  as  ever  you  have  seen, 
And  when  I am  a woman  grown,  no  city  beau  for  me ; 
If  ever  I marry  in  my  lire,  a farmer’s  wife  I’ll  be. 


I love  a country  life;  I love  the  joyous  breeze; 

I love  to  hear  the  singing  birds  among  the  lofty  trees ; 
The  lowing  herds,  the  bleating  flocks,  make  music 
sweet  for  me; 

If  ever  I marry  in  my  life,  a farmer’s  wife  I’ll  be. 


I love  to  see  the  chickens  skip,  I love  to  milk  the  cows, 
I love  to  see  the  farmer’s  boys  a-whistling  at  the  plows ; 
And  fields  of  corn  and  waving  grain  are  pleasant  sights 
to  me; 

If  ever  I marry  in  my  life,  a farmer's  wife  I’ll  be. 


Let  other  girls,  who  love  it  best,  enjoy  the  gloomy 
town, 

’Mid  dusky  walls  and  dusky  streets  to  ramble  up 
and  down ; 

But  flowery  banks,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  skies 
for  me; 

If  ever  I marry  in  my  life,  a fanner's  wife  I’ll  be. 


A Connecticut  farmer’s  wife,  who  was  noted  for  a 
keen  eye  to  the  financial,  on  being  told  by  her  hus- 
band, as  he  came  home  from  church  meeting,  that  he 
had  been  elected  deacon,  eagerly  inquired : “ But  how 
much  money  trill  you  get  by  ltf” 


Customer.  “A  slight  mourning  bat -band,  if  you 
please  ?” 

FABinoNAM.it  ITattfr.  41  What  relation,  Sir?" 
Customer.  “ Wife's  uncle.” 

IIatter.  ‘‘Favorite  uncle,  Sir?" 

Customer.  “Um— well— yes." 

Hatter.  “Mentioned  in  the  will,  Sir?" 

Customer  (bitterly).  “No  such  luck.” 

Hatter  (to  hia  clerk,  briskly).  “Couple  o’  inches, 
Tim."  


The  following  can  be  read  so  as  to  make  sense,  but 
it  takes  a cute  individual  to  find  out  how.  Just  try  it : 
I thee  read  see  that  me, 

Love  is  up  will  I’ll  have 
But  that  and  you  have  you'll 
One  and  down  and  you  if. 


A letter  was  recently  received  at  the  Boston  Post- 
oflice,  the  address  upon  which  gave  considerable  trou- 
ble to  the  clerks.  Finally  it  was  deciphered  as  “ Jeam- 
key  Blaine"  (Jamaica  Plain),  and  it  was  forwarded  to 
that  place.  


“I  stand,”  said  a Western  stump  orator,  “on  the 
broad  platform  of  the  principles  of  ’98,  and  palsied  be 
my  arm  if  I desert  ’em.”  “You  stand  on  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  interrupted  a little  shoemaker  in  the  crowd ; 
“yon  stand  in  my  boots,  that  you  never  paid  me  for, 
and  I want  the  money.” 


The  following  is  the  negro’s  definition  of  a gentle- 
man : “Massa  make  de  black  man  workee — make  de 
horse  workee— make  de  ox  workee— make  ehery  ting 
workee,  only  de  hog— he  no  workee : he  eat,  he  drink, 
he  walk  ’bont,  he  go  to  sleep  when  he  please— he  liff 
like  a gentleman." 


An  old  lady,  reading  an  account  of  a distinguished 
old  lawyer  who  wSs  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  New 
York  bar,  exclaimed:  “Poor  man ! he  had  a dreadful 
set  of  children !”  _ 


3.  Religion  buds  forth  afresh  with  the  flowers  of  May ; 
or  is  it  those  Spring  Bonnets? 


3.  Crusty  Individual. — “ Snow  and  mud  no  sooner 
out  of  the  streets  than  worse  nuisances  get  into  them  I" 


44  So  here  I am  between  two  tailors,"  cried  a bean  at 
a public  table  where  a couple  of  young  tailors  were 
seated,  who  had  just  commenced  business  for  them- 
selves. 44  True,"  was  the  reply,  44  we  are  beginners, 
and  can  only  afford  to  keep  one  goose  between  us." 


A story  is  told  of  a jolly  good  fellow  who  resided  in 
Chicago  about  four  years,  and  while  on  an  Eastern 
visit  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  water  out  West. 
“By  George,  Mr. ,”  said  he,  after  a moment’s  re- 

flection, “I  never  thought  to  try  it !" 


"I  wish,  Sally,"  said  Jonathan,  “that  you  were 
locked  in  my  arm’s  and  the  key  was  lost." 


A woman  who  inquired  at  a Broadway  book-store 
for  “ Crabbe’s  Synonyms,"  was  told  by  the  new  clerk 
that  they  didn’t  keep  shell-fish. 


This  epitaph  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a stone  in  an 
old  Connecticut  grave-yard : 

“Here  we  be 
He  and  me 
Twenty  he 
Forty  she.” 


A little  girl.  Just  past  her  fifth  year,  while  chatter- 
ing about  the  beaux  that  visited  two  of  the  other  a 
in  the  same  house  of  more  mature  age,  being  asked, 
A'  you.  mean  by  beaux,  Annie?”  replied 
* Tt  got  much  sense.” 
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NEW  YORK  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  ON  RANDALL’S  ISLAND.— Skhtched  by  W.  H.  Davenport.— [Sbb  Page  333.] 


THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OP  ITALY  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 


HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  ON  RAN- 
DALL’S ISLAND. 

We  have  before  given  in  this  journal  articles 
and  engravings  illustrating  the  several  organized 
charities  of  this  city  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  assistance  of  children.  One  of  the  principal 
and  most  beneficial  of  these  has  for  its  aim  also 
the  reformation  of  children  who  have  by  circum- 
stances, more  than  inclination,  been  led  into  a ca- 
reer of  crime.  The  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's 


Island,  which  we  illustrate  opposite,  is  sustained 
by  the  city,  and  its  occupants  are  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  arrested  as  criminals,  and  sent  here 
instead  of  to  the  Penitentiary,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  who  may  take  their  youth  and  other  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  into  consideration. 

Once  in  the  House  of  Refuge  they  are  put  to 
work  for  the  term  of  their  sentence.  The  shoe 
shops  employ  the  majority  of  the  boys,  and  our 
engraving  illustrates  a number  of  them  at  work. 
The  smaller  boys  work  in  the  hoop-skirt  factory 


under  female  supervision,  and  in  the  wire  shops, 
where  they  grow  skillful  in  weaving  sieves,  traps, 
strainers,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  now  about  one  thousand  children  in 
the  House,  and  the  numbers  are  on  the  increase. 
The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  shows  that,  during  the  year 
1866,  12,890  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Island, 
and  most  of  these  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  but 
for  short  terms  only. 

The  contracted  space  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  it 


is  proposed  ‘ that  a school-ship  should  be  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  boys  might  be  trained  for 
the  merchant  navy. 


THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  IN  ITALY. 

The  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  Humbert 
of  Italy,  eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
to  his  first  cousin,  Princess  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  the  King’s  brother,  the  late  Duke  of 


PRIMITIVE  STYLE  OF  THRESHING  WHEAT  IN  ITALY  IN  1868. -[See  Page  334.] 
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Genoa,  took  place  on  April  22.  The  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  the  bride  have  greatly  en- 
deared her  to  the  people  of  her  native  Piedmont. 
Since  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1855,  which  was 
a severe  affliction  to  Victor  Emanuel,  hap- 
pening at  the  same  time  with  the  deaths  of  his 
•wife  and  mother,  this  young  Princess  has  been 
educated  in  retirement  at  Stresa,  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  the  wid- 
owed Duchess  of  Genoa,  w ho  some  time  after- 
ward entered  into  a second  marriage,  espousing 
no  one  of  sovereign  rank,  but  the  Marquis  di  Ka- 
p.vllo,  a Piedmontese  nobleman,  formerly  aid- 
il e-camp  to  her  first  husband.  The  Duchess  of 
Genoa,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a daughter  of  the 
present  King  John  of  Saxony.  A taste  for  in- 
tellectual and  literary  pursuits  seems  to  be  hered- 
itary in  this  family,  and  one  of  the  best  German 
translations  of  Dante  is  the  work  of  the  King 
of  ISaxony.  The  mental  culture  of  his  grand- 
daughter, whose  father,  the  late  Duke  of  Genoa, 
was  likewise  a good  scholar,  has  been  worthy  of 
her  future  position  as  the  Queen  of  Italy.  She 
passed  all  the  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year 
at  Dresden.  The  bridegroom,  Prince  Humuert, 
or,  as  the  Italians  write  his  name,  Ombkkto,  is 
a young  man  of  promising  disposition,  who  be- 
haved with  signal  courage  in  the  battle  of  Cus- 
toza.  It  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  to 
have  married,  since  the  peace  with  Austria,  the 
Archduchess  Matilda,  a niece  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  The  dreadful  death  of  that 
young  lady,  by  her  dress  accidentally  catching 
fire,  which  happened  about  a twelvemonth  ago, 
prevented  the  first  matrimonial  plans  on  his  be- 
half from  being  put  in  execution. 

It  may  bfe  interesting  to  our  lady  readers  to 
know  that  the  bride  was  dressed  in  white,  low- 
necked,  with  bertha  crossed  and  the  apron  and 
sash  now  the  style,  a white  silver-starred  veil  flow- 
ing round  her  dark  hair,  arranged  in  tight  chignon 
curls  about  her  head.  They  will  also  be  delight- 
ed to  read  the  following  description  of  a portion 
of  a toilet-set  presented  to  her  by  the  city  of  Tu- 
rin: “It  is  a real  bijou,  composed  of  14,000 
drachms  of  finest  gold,  880  of  lapis  lazuli,  and 
2768  precious  stones.  The  casket  is  square,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  sixteenth  century  style,  and  is  in 
solid  gold.  The  cover  rests  on  a slight  cornice, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a slight  figure  15  centi- 
metres in  height.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  is  the  Cross  of  Savoy  in  mosaic ; i.  e., 
the  cross  is  formed  of  pearls  on  a red  ground  of 
rubies,  encircled  by  a gold  rim.  Around  these 
crests  are  various  ornaments — eagles’  heads,  oak- 
leaves,  and  a ribbon  with  the  letters  E.  F.  E.  R. 
T.,  to  indicate  the  old  knightly  order  of  the  An- 
nunziata  ; above  these  helmets,  crowns,  and  gar- 
lands, to  denote  the  gradual  progress  of  the  House 
of  fc>avoy  from  the  year  1U00  up  to  the  present 
time.  Between  the  medallions  and  the  angles 
of  the  casket  are  24  stare  of  lapis  lazuli,  set  in  a 
sort  of  running  ribbon  which  twines  round  the 
casket,  and  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  mosaic  is 
studded  with  352  pearls  and  4 large  emeralds ; 
<sn  the  rounded  comers  are  rosettes  of  gems, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  4 Oriental  sapphires.” 


THRESHING  WHEAT  IN  ITALY. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  engraving  on 
page  333,  showing  the  mode  of  threshing  wheat 
as  practiced  in  Italy,  is  taken  from  a photo- 
graph of  an  actual  scene  in  the  year  of  grace 
1868.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  case,  and  at  this 
date  the  wheat  of  all  Italy  is  threshed  in  the  prim- 
itive manner  there  indicated.  Nothing  we  could 
say  in  words  woidd  so  graphically  describe  the 
benighted  condition  of  Italy,  and,  indeed,  that 
of  a great  number  of  the  European  States  under 
Catholic  rule.  The  lack  of  enterprise  and  in- 
vention, as  well  as  the  lax  morality  and  general 
ignorance  of  all  Catholic  countries  of  the  Old 
World,  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  prevailing 
religion  and  the  blighting  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood. 


THE  MOST  INTELLECTUAL  CITY 
OF  EUROPE. 

Konigsberg — the  Amber  City — capital  of 
Eastern  Prussia — the  city  of  contradictions — 
home  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  of  the  mod- 
ern democrats — city  of  Father  Fritz  and  of  Im- 
manuel Kant — cradle  of  religious  enterprise  and 
of  philosophical  utilitarianism — scene  of  the  cor- 
onation and  of  the  Four  Questions — fortress  of 
the  old  Prussia  and  of  the  new  Germany — is  a 
city  of  peculiar  situation  and  peculiar  genius. 
The  first  fact  about  it  to  strike  a stranger  is  its 
extraordinary  isolation.  An  old  saying  puts  the 
case  that  the  Amber  City  should  be  to  its  people 
all  in  all,  since  it  lies,  not  only  out  of  Germany, 
but  out  of  the  world.  * ‘ A good  place  for  wolves,  ” 
was  Father  Fritz’s  verdict  on  the  royal  and  sacred 
city  in  which  he  had  come  to  be  crowned. 

Ivbnigsberg  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the 
North — a name  not  only  wide  of  the  mark,  but 
far  wider  from  the  mark  than  is  usual  in  such 
comparisons.  It  is,  in  fact,  absurd.  Venice  is 
a citv  of  gold  and  marble,  of  domes,  and  palaces, 
and  "campaniles ; a city  which  is  warm  in  tone, 
and  high  in  color;  a city  washed  by  the  sea;  a 
city  glowing  in  a southern  sun  by  day,  and  gleam- 
ing under  so-  hern  stars  by  night.  Ivbnigsberg 
lies  in  a realm  of  mist,  through  which,  for  half 
the  year  at  least,  luirher  sun  nor  star  can  pierce. 

“Eight  months  of  mud,  four  months  of  moths,  ” 
v s a neat  description  given  of  the  climate  of  Ost 
l’reussen  by  one  who  knew  it  only  too  well.  The 
city  stands  on  the  banks  of  a stream— the  Pregel— 
which  soaks  and  slips  into  the  place  by  two  main 
channels,  winding  and  widening  into  breadths  and 
marshes  of  frozen  sea.  When  it  is  not  river  it  is 
pond.  One-sixth  of  the  whole  city,  within  the 
walls,  is  water ; the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  broken  and  floating  ice  for  nearly  half  the 

Digitized  by 


year.  Much  snow  comes  down,  and  the  warmer 
air  from  the  Baltic  melts  this  snow  into  slush. 
•‘In  Ivbnigsberg,”  said  a friendly  native,  “we 
have  our  seven  winters.  First  we  have  rain  and 
hail;  then  we  have  snow  and  mud;  next  we 
have  sleet  and  slush ; this  brings  us  to  our  com- 
fortable mid-winter,  when  the  mercury  sinks  to 
forty  degrees  of  frost;  the  country  gets  open, 
and  we  can  sledge  from  the  Lang  Gasse  to  Pillau 
by  the  firm  ice  of  the  Frische  Haf.”  In  these 
bright  days  of  winter-frost  the  city  is  seen  at  its 
best.  The  streets  are  free  from  mud,  the  quays 
are  silent,  and  the  ships  are  locked  in  ice.  A 
layer  of  frozen  snow  lies  thick  on  the  ground, 
over  which  the  sledges  glide  with  their  muffled 
drivers  and  their  silvery  bells.  At  night  the  stars 
come  out — the  faint  and  frosted  stars  of  a north- 
ern zone.  In  their  red  light,  as  in  that  of  the 
moon,  the  Gothic  spires  and  towers  of  the  city 
gain  a touch  of  beauty ; but  the  beauty  is  not 
that  of  the  luminous  and  artistic  city  on  the  sea. 

Kbnigsberg  is  a city  of  bridges,  water-ways, 
and  ships ; of  narrow  alleys  and  gabled  fronts ; 
but  here  again  the  resemblance  ends.  Every 
street  has  its  own  quaintness,  every  bridge  its 
own  story.  Here  a spix-e,  and  there  a gable, 
makes  a picture.  In  one  place  a narrow  alley 
stops  the  way,  and  round  the  corner  a broad  ex- 
panse of  water  charms  tho^ye.  Now  you  have 
wharves  and  masts,  anon  you  come  suddenly  on 
fountains  and  flower-beds.  Open  places  abound 
with  statues  of  Prussian  sovereigns.  Walls  of 
enormous  sweep,  embattled  with  tower  and  bas- 
tion, surround  the  city.  A third  of  the  city  with- 
in these  walls  is  grass-field  and  garden.  Those 
who  are  native  to  the  province  find  it  so  pleasant 
and  picturesque  (as  compared  against  the  country 
round  it  surely  is)  that  they  do  not  fear  to  de- 
scribe it  to  a stranger  as  a paradise  on  earth. 

Beyond  all  question  Kbnigsberg  is  a city  of 
much  intellectual  warmth.  Perhaps  it  would 
hardly  be  flattery  to  say  it  is  the  most  intellectual 
place  in  Europe,  since  it  is  the  head-quarters  of 
German  learning.  Every  one  here  is  more  or 
less  a scholar.  The  children  of  a brewer  in 
Kbnigsberg  are  better  instructed  than  the  chil- 
dren of  a state^ouncilor  in  Berlin.  In  this 
city  all  the  young  people  seem  to  be  going  to 
school;  girls  no  less  than  boys.  “In  our  new 
Germany,”  said  a medical  professor,  “ we  shall 
put  the  girls  in  line  with  the  boys ; teach  them 
the  same  things;  let  them  work  for  the  same 
degrees.  Our  young  women  are  better  ground- 
ed than  their  sisters  in  any  part  of  Germany.” 
Kbnigsberg  is  full  of  institutions ; learned  insti- 
tutions, official  institutions,  popular  institutions. 
It  has  its  university,  three  gymnasia  (colleges)  ; 
several  high  schools,  many  lower  schools,  both 
for  boys  and  girls ; and  a great  number  of  private 
schools ; so  many  that  there  seem  to  be  two  or 
three  schools  in  every  street. 


Tire  Best  American  Organ  to  be  given  for  the 
Best  American  Story.— The  Publishers  of  the  new 
“ Prize  Story  Monthly  Magazine"  offer  as  premium  for 
the  best  moral  story,  one  of  8.  D.  & H.  W.  Smith’s 
American  Organs,  valued  at  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  dollars. 

This  generous  award  will  he  made  by  a Committee 
of  literary  gentlemen. 

Authors  will  address  “Pratt  Brotiif.es,  Publish- 
ers, 37  Cornhill,  Boston,”  for  particulars. 


We  are  assured  that  the  firm  of  Eastman  A Ken- 
dall, 05  Hauover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  advertised  in  our 
columns,  is  trustworthy  and  reliable.  For  10  cents 
they  send  a patent  pen  fountain,  and  a check  describ- 
ing an  article  to  be  sold  for  $1.  Their  club  system  of 
selling  goods  Is  becoming  quite  popular,  particularly 
with  the  ladies.  It  is  v thy  of  a trial.— Btijfalo  Gazette. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Motii  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York,  trsr  Sold  every  where. 


FOR  THOSE  DISFIGURING  DISEASES,  Black 
Worms  and  Pimples  on  the  Face,  use  PERRY’S 
COMEDONE  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order  from  Drug- 
gist, or  send  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


S.  T -I860.— X. 

A Getlf-man  of  great  medical  knowledge  says  that 
a more  genial,  wholesome,  and  effectual  tonic  and  ap- 
petizer than  Drake’s  Celebrated  Plantation  Bitters 
was  never  discovered.  He  recommends  it  for  Dyspep- 
sia, for  Liver  Complaint,  for  Exhaustion,  Weakness, 
for  a Want  of  Appetite,  and  for  Mental  Depression. 
It  Is  an  agreeable  stimulant,  and  Is  equally  adapted  to 
young  and  old.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits,  like 
clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  delicate  females, 
are  particularly  benefited  by  its  use. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER.— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 

iinOHITBCTURAii 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

ACCORDEONS.  The  new  improved  Tube  Accor- 
deou,  with  ten  keys  and  one  tremolo  stop,  sent 
to  any  address,  with  instruction  book,  on  receipt  of 
$10,  $12,  and  $15,  or  C.O.D.  I.  SAENGER  A CO., 
Manufacturers,  355  Bowery,  New  York. 


Don’t  Use  Dull  Scissors.  Jacob’s  Patent  Scissors 
Sharpener,  the  staple  sharpener  for  family  use.  Sam- 
ples, postpaid,  25c.  Circulars  free.  Great  inducements 
to  agents.  Sonthwick  A Hastings,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 

PHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

PHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  LOTION" 
renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 


SOFi1,  FAIR,  and  JtL.OOAII^TO. 

This  Is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

V or  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smartingpain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PH  A LON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Flor  deMayc 

A NEW  PERFUME  FOR’ 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


WANTED.  AriENT&S.SffiSSfe 

LEVEL,  and  BEVEL.  Grent  inducements  offered. 
County  rights  for  sale  on  most  liberal  terms.  For 
particulars,  address 

W.  S.  BATCHELDER  & CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A POCKET  TIME-KEEPER  sent  free  to  every  sub- 
scriber to  THE  NOVELETTE.  Terms  75  cents, 
on  receipt  of  which  the  Novelette  and  Time-Keeper 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid.  Address  “ The  Novel- 
ette,” Box  742,  Albany,  ILY. 


2,500,000  Customers  in  Pour  Years. 

Patronize  the  Best. 

Having  the  largest  capital,  most  experienced  buy- 
ers, and  extensive  trade  of  any  concern  in  the  Dollar 
Sale  business,  we 

GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 
in  every  instance,  and  also  the  best  selection  of  goods 
ever  offered  at 

ONE  DOLLAR  EACn. 

No  other  concern  has  any  show  wherever  our  agents 
are  selling.  Our  motto.  “Prompt  and  Reliable." 

Male  and  female  agents  wanted  in  city  and  country. 

THE  LADIES 

are  particularly  requested  to  try  our  popular  club  sys- 
tem of  selling  all  kinds  of  DRY  and  FANCY  GOODS, 
DRESS  PATTERNS,  COTTON  CLOTH,  CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED  GOODS,  WATCHES,  &c.  (Estab- 
lished 1S64.)  A patent  pen  fountain  and  a check  de- 
scribing an  article  to  be  sold  for  a dollar,  10  cents ; 20 
for  $'2 ; 40  for  $4 ; 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10  ; sent  by  mail. 
Free  presents  to  getter  up,  ( worth  50  per  cent,  more 
than  those  sent  by  any  other  concern),  according  to  size 
of  club.  Send  ns  a trial  club,  or  if  not  do  not  fail  to 
send  for  a circular. 

N.B.— Our  sale  should  NOT  be  classed  with  New 
York  dollar  jewelry  sales  or  bogus  “ Tea  Companies," 
as  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Curls!  Curls! 

— t". 

AMI'LES 

Sent  Free. 

A sample  of  Prot  ROBB’S  CURTJQUE  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address.  The  CURLIQUE  will  curl  the 
straightest  hair  on  the  first  application  (without  inju- 
ry) in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls. 

Address,  with  stamp. 

Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


What  we  Love  a Woman  for; 

The  Secret  of  Success , That  Horrid  Little  Fright , 
How  to  make  Paper  Flowers;  How  to  make  Skeleton 
Leaves ; Potichomanie ; Efl'ects  of  Tea  on  the  Svstem : 
The  Sergeant’s  Ghost,  Ac.  See  “MAPLE  LEAVES," 
for  May.  Only  25  cents  a year.  Send  Subscriptions 
to  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Female,  Local  and  Travelling.  Business 
new;  steady  employment.  No  capital  required.  Ad- 
dress RhIEVfei  A CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


BARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT.  669 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


Agents  wanted— for  the 

best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 


OK  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  Vol. 
$2.50.  Also  just  issued  THE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
and  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time, 
408  pages  $1.60.  Sent  Post  paid. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers, 
654  Broadway,  N.  Y 


CONCERTINAS.  A splendid  Concertina,  with  20 
keys,  tremolo,  or  organ  tuner,  with  a complete 
instruction  book,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $6, 
$7,  and  $10,  or  C.O.D.  I.  SAENGER  A CO.,  Manu- 
facturers, 355  Bowery,  New  York. 


2, 102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Presidential  Campaign  Opened  for 
1868. 

Five  different  kinds  of  elegant  Grant  Campaign 
Medals  and  Pins  now  ready.  Each  of  the  five  kinds 
sent  as  samples,  postpaid,  oil  receipt  of  $1  00.  Agents 
wauted  every  where.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Headquarters  for  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St.,  un- 
der the  St,  Nicholas  notel,  New  York. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  MIRROR  AND  FARMER,  a weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  II.,  is  the  leading 
FARMING  AND  FAMILY  PAPER  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  a quarto,  about  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a two-cent  stamp  to  prepay  postage.  Terms 
of  advertising : Ten  Cents  for  a line  of  space  each  in- 
sertion. Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long.  Twenty 
Dollars  per  column  single  insertion. 

JOHN  B.  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 


Novelty  Iron  Works- 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for  , 
« Buildings. 


D MPLO  YMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 
-Li  Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S 
MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Complete 
ORATORIOS  and  MASSES  in  vocal  score,  with  organ 
^Piano-forte  accompaniment:  TUTORS  for  all  IN- 
STRUMENTS; and  THE  MUSICAL  CABINET — a 

alete  Library  of  Vocal,  Piano-forte,  and  Dance 
; in  60  volumes— all  50  cents  each.  Other  im- 
portant musical  works  equally  cheap.  Catalogues 
mailed  free.  BOOSEY  A CO.,  644  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  Holies  Street,  London. 


JJARPEK  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready: 


BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  In  Its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1863.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


n. 

LOOMIS'S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ol<  gy.  With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

m. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Kecmmachkr,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“ Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  Ac.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  Writh  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henby  WniTE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


V. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  iu  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fktbidge,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 


VI. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  TOE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' 
Truce — 1609.  By  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

VII. 

BARNES’S  TniRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  W illi  am  H.  Barnes,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,”  Ac.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

vm. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1802.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  lOmo, 
Cloth,  $100. 

Uniform  with  Dr  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  o) 
Greece  and  Rome. 


IX. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1861.  To  which  are  preflxea  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
laud,  and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Abtiics 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edge-,  $1  76. 

Uniform  with  Queen  Victoria's  Memoir  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

X. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries In  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XI. 

BARNES'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes.  Author  of 
“ Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  Ac.  i2mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


fpilE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

BRAKESPE  ARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and 
Gown,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie's  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.,  Ac.  8vo, 
Paper,  £n  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE?  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bbaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John  March- 
nnont’s  Legacy,"  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


of  “ The  Silver  Cord,"  &c.  illustrated  by  D 
kier.  8vo,  Paper,  $1 50 ; Cloth,  $"  “■ 


Author 
u Mau- 


MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Hlustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.- By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon’s  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  26  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Ot.iphant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes," “ Madonna  Mary,”  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw,” 
“The  Days  of  mv  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving, ’’  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 

— . *- « — ‘-ge  pai^  to *•  * 

he  price. 

Original  from 


works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  ]“*“ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting:  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCII  FACTORY. 


The  GREAT  AMERIO AM  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 


warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  exc-1'  — *"1' 
costing  $160.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  a 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  weU  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
mnd  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weai 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  bv  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  o 
time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  tl 


e of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6. 


is  good  fc 
i.  Goods 


r this 
sent  to  any  part  of  the 


delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,N.  Y.,  Oppoeite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


SW  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

tT  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  commou  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them  to  be 
Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating' that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that  we 
employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are  false. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  New  York  Independent. 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
The>-e  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  In  a 
case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  wheu  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  aflord  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $00  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one,  yet 
would  like  a handsome-lookfng  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  cases  exactly. 
-Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : West  Bangor,  December  3, 1S07. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  the  watch  you  sent  per  the  Adams  Express,  and  like  it  very  well.  It  keeps 
good  time,  and  is  of  a handsome  appearance.  I have  disposed  of  it  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  now  wish  you  to 
send  me  one  of  the  same  kind.  I may  be  able  to  get  some  other  orders  for  you  ere  long.  When  you  send  it, 
direct  it  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  for  me  to  get  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 
I remain,  yours,  &c.,  V.  D.  Bedford. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : York,  Pa.,  December  10, 1807. 

Dear  Sirs,— I received  the  Watch  to-day,  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  It.  It  is  iu  reality  more  thau 
yon  advertise.  Th"re  are  five  persons  who  will  seud  for  the  same  watch  iu  a few  days.  Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Zinkand. 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Office  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Sturgis,  Dec.  4, 1867. 

Gentlemen, —Please  send  me  a half  dozen  Oroide  Watches — small,  medium,  and  large  sizes.  The  watch 
you  sent  ou  the  30th  of  November  is  all  sound,  and  worth  four  times  its  cost.  I will  sell  a great  many  watches. 
Please  send  me  samples  of  your  chains.  I am  going  to  keep  two  or  three  men  travelling  all  the  time.  Very 

truly  yours,  R.  H.  Minisox. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co.:  Greenwood,  Nov.  29, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,— Myself  and  three  others  wish  yon  to  send  four  of  your  Imitation  Gold  W’atches,  at  $16  each, 
gentlemen’s  size,  and  receive  payment  on  delivery.  Address  Greenwood  Farms,  Marquette  County,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  by  express  to  ftegoue,  for  Michael  Lynch,  Michael  Counal,  John  Sheheu,  and  Heury  Yomig 
—all  of  Greenwood.  Yonr  watches  stand  in  great  esteem  here.  Yours,  Ac.,  Michael  Lynch. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Nov.  27, 1867. 

Sirs,— I wish  you  to  send  me  a watch.  I made  quite  a spec,  on  the  last  watch.  1 want  this  watch  well 
finished,  for  they  will  sell  well.  Several  of  my  friends  have  received  watches  from  you,  and  they  like  them 
very  well.  Sena  by  the  U.  8.  Express.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.8.— Forward  to  Ellsworth  City,  Ks.  Urnby  A.  Leonard,  Bugler,  Co.  H,  7th  U.  8.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : Salem,  Oregon,  December  12, 1867. 

Gents,— I did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  as  I expected  when  I wrote  to  you  from  Idaho,  bnt.  was  pleased 
when  I arrived  yesterday  to  find  that  my  order  was  filled,  and  the  watches  in  the  express  office.  I like  the 
watches  well,  especially'the  large  one.  My  brother  will  start  for  New  York  soon,  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I remain  yours, John  T.  Cromwell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : La  Granof.,  Ohio,  January  14, 1868. 

Sirs,— I am  glad  to  say  that  the  watch  for  my  friend  gave  entire  satisfaction  ; and,  as  he  deals  in  the  art- 
icle, you  may  expect  further  orders ; and,  as  we  put  confidence  in  you,  we  will  forward  the  money  by  mail, 
having  it  registered,  to  save  $1  paying  expenses  back  on  the  money.  Hoping  yon  will  deal  promptly  with  us, 
we  remain  your  most  obedient  servants,  James  A.  Russell,  Harrison  Cornell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  de  Co. : West  Newton,  January  15, 1868. 

Gents,— Please  send  me,  C.  O.  D.,  two  of  yonr  Oroide  Watches,  gent’s  watch : want  one  of  them  most  ns 
plain  a cate  as  you  have,  the  other  one  carved.  Also  two  of  your  two-dollar  chains.  Send  to  Lima,  Ally  Co., 
Ohio,  by  M.  U.  Express.  Respectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Coffin. 

P.S.— The  Ladies’  Watch  you  sent  me  was  all  that  I could  ask  for  the  money.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  is  a 

splendid  article.  C.  M.  Coffin. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Port  Henrt,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1868. 

Please  seud  me  per  express  two  watches,  gents’  size ; and  if  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  one  you  sent 
me,  I think  I will  want  more.  D.  A.  Wasson. 


BITTERS. 

The  human  stomach  seems  to  require  atonic  stimu- 
lant. From  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary,  tonic  hitters  have  been  used. 
Formerly  men  made  their  own  bitters,  and  few  thought 
of  eating  breakfast  without  first  taking  their  “tansy." 
Those  were  days,  however,  when  prohibitory  laws 
were  unknown,  and,  In  consequence,  liquors  were 
pure.  Dealers  could  then  afford  to  be  honest,  and 
sell  nothing  but  the  unadulterated.  Now,  however, 
what  with  government  tax  and  court  fines,  poke-berry 
Juice  and  alcohol  must  pass  muster  for  “Old  Rye” 
and  “Pure  Bourbon."  People  have  come  to  fear 
poisoning  more  than  malarial  diseases,  and  dropped 
their  “ tansy."  Right  here  is  where  HOSTETTER  & 
SMITH,  of  Pittsburg,  have  proved  benefactors.  Years 
ago  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH 
BITTERS, 

laying  it  down  as  a rule  that  has  since  been  conscien- 
tiously followed,  to  use  nothing  but  the  purest  liquors, 
manufactured  expressly  for  them.  By  strict  adher- 
ence to  this  rule  they  have  won  public  confidence,  and 
reaped  their  reward  in  a large,  profitable,  and  steady 
business.  Their  BITTERS  is  known  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  the  business,  and 
have  the  largest  manufactory  in  the  world.  Nor  has 
success  iu  their  case,  as  in  too  many  instances,  ren- 
dered them  careless : their  Bitters  is  as  pure  and  good 
to-day  as  was  the  first  distillation.  We  heartily  rec- 
ommend them  as  a tonic. 

As  a specific  for  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipa- 
tion, nervousness,  general  debility,  and  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers,  its  efficacy  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

There  are  many  worthless  Imitations : we  earnestly 
caution  the  public  against  them. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  ConrUandt  Street,  New  York. 

Curls ! Curls ! Curls ! 

A sample  of  Prof.  Butler’s  Magnetic  CURLIQUE 
sent  to  any  address  free.  Beautiful,  luxuriant,  flow- 
lug  curls  produced  on  the  first  application  without  In- 
jury to  the  Hair.  This  is  the  only  reliable  and  harm- 
less Hair  Curler.  All  others  are  worthless  imitations. 
Address  for  sample,  JAMES  S.  BUTLER,  No.  923 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  DOLLAR  WATCH — The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  ana  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2,  or  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Short-Hand  without  a Master,  price  25  cts. ; 
Ventriloquism  without  a Master,  price  15  cts. 
Sent  postpaid  by  O.  A.Rooeiit  - «■*-■«— a.  'T  ’*T 


CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  iu  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  bv 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  1)0  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y\ 

PARIS,  1807.  Cheap,  Useful, 

and 

Elegant. 
“IMPROVED 
BRONZE 
ALUMINIUM 
HUNTING- 
CASED 
WATCHES” 
(The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCII." 

The  Improved  Bronze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  enlogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at 
the  Pans  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pins  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  It  is  sur- 
passed by  noue,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Farther 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting- 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  put  to- 

f ether  by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 

can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A full  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  In  letters. 
Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


patch,  by  the  aid 
MEASUREMENT 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made:  3 New  Patents  received. 

MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  gross. 

SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 

BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  100. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

Beethoven's  Sonatas  in  2 Vols.,  each  $7  50.  Mo- 
zart’s Sonatas,  $7  50.  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes, 
$5  00 ; Mendelssohn’s  Songs  without  Words,  $?, : on 
large  paper,  gilt  edge,  $4  00.  Thalberg’s  L’Art  du 
Chant,  $5  00.  Bach's  48  Fugues,  $7  60.  Mailed  post- 

aid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston.  CHARLES 

I.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED 

For  a new,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  very  popular 
book,  of  special  value  and  interest  to  every  body  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  trade.  Liberal  terms  anti  ex- 
clusive territory  given.  Address,  at  once,  D.  APPLE- 
TON  & CO.,  Publishers,  New  York,  for  terms  and 
particulars. 


TWO  FULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 


22.000  HALE  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  best  $1  79  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  S0c.,  90c.,  $.1,  $1  lo,  best  $1  20  39  lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  6oc.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  Sue.,  9Uc.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  <9  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  y lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  y lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article  by  using  onr  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  cau  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5G43),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  iu  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this:  Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  sr  coffee  he  wants,  aud  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  iu  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  seud  it  to  us  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  he  no  coufusiou  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  cau  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  fhuds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  he  as  liberal  as  we  cun  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  thau  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Company.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  iu  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  onr  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Groat  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5G43,  New  York  City. 


Mew  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 

Selpho’s  Patent  nre  the  best.  They  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable— have  stood  the  longest  test  of  any,  and 
contain  latest  improvements.  Pamphlets  free.  Ad- 
dress SELPHO  & SON,  516  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOMETHING-  NEW. 


The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
or  price.  Also  the  well-known-  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  M ERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 
After  May  1st,  2S5  Broadway. 

P.  S. — A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line.  i 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 

DR.  J.W.  POLAND’S 

WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

is  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  In  part,  it 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  enres  Sore  Threat,  Colds. 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Uriue,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other  compiaiuts. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Province*.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
O.  BURNHAM  aud  VAN  SCHAACK,  Hl.—Geueral 
Agents  for  the  West. 


SHAW’S  CHEMICAL,  ELECTRO,  SILVER-PLAT- 
ING FLUID  makes  worn-out  plated  ware  as  good 
as  new.  Samples  sent  by  mail  ou  receipt  of  25  cents 
to  pay  for  packing  and  postage.  Address  J.  SHAW, 
Chemist,  30  Elm  Street,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 
tar  Agents  wanted  every  where. 


I 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazm©. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Me  look 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Qeutletnaa,”  <fcc. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Acte  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all. — 
Zion's  Herald , Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1863  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,"  <fcc. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— A'.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appenr  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese ," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Millk. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers. — Albion. 


TEEMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Maoazink,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 : or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Suhsoriuers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Maoazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bouud  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Y'ear,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
w hen  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
BAZAE-  tlie  name  aud  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brotuebs  Is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  seuder. 


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  Insertion. 

Hatyrr’sQipjigifi^l  Pfr£4Tl each  in8ertlon‘ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TARRANT’S 

SEU2tR»HT 


GAS  BURNER 


ttO*.VtCX*UCVtX  — 
NO  ^YUCTVON  — 
NO  WVf\X  CHIS 


WARDS 
CLOTH  LINED 
Paper  Collars 

a*d  CUFFS. 

ToBeHad  Everywhere 


[Sr ThTfWst  S? 


I PRINCE  a COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

AN  D MjC  L O 0E  O N S . 

Forty  thousand  arenowin  use 

BUFFALO^  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  fob  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


American  (WALTHAM)  Watches, 

NOW  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  WATCH 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

1 will  send  to  any  address,  by  Express,  a genuine 
WALTHAM  WATCH,  Chronometer  Balance,  Extra 
Jeweled,  and  in  fine  Silver  Case,  for  $25,  to  be  paid 
on  delivery,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  American 
Watch  Company,  guaranteeing  it  to  he  in  all  respects 
as  represented.  THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE 
PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAMINATION  IN 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY. The  purchaser  is  reminded  that  the  price 
named  is  only  a small  advance  on  that  asked  for  the 
base  metal  watch  represented  as  an  imitation  of  gold, 
of  no  real  value,  and  dear  at  any  price,  and  mainly 
bought  by  unprincipled  parties,  to  be  sold  again  to 
persons  not  acquainted  with  its  spurious  character. 

N ame  an  d address  must  be  dist  inctly  written.  Buy- 
er to  pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  157  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway, 

Publisher  and  Importer  of 
SCIENTIFIC  WORKS, 
has  just  issued  a new  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  43 
pages,  octavo.  Sent  by  mail  on  application 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  fbbb 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


1126  BROADWAY,  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED: 
The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come  (for  Piano). 30c. 

Jelling  Hard  Against  the  Stream  .30c. 

Nellie’s  Gone  Forever 30c 

Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately  ? (comic)! !!"!!"!!!!  !35c! 
“ Dandy  Pat,"  and  “Paddy's  the  Boy,"  each! ! ! ! ! !35c! 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  16c.  each.  Music  mailed. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Wanted  Agents  for  the  New  Volume  of  the  ANNU- 
AL CYCLOPAEDIA,  an  indispensable  volume  for  ev- 
ery Merchant,  Farmer,  or  Mechanic.  It  contains  an 
account  of  everything  which  has  occurred  throughout 
the  world  during  1807,  affording  a complete  Cyclopae- 
dia of  Reference,  as  important  to  every  intelligent  per- 
son as  an  almanac.  “An  enterprise  of  immense  value 
to  the  public."  Book  Agents  will  find  the  sale  rapid 
and  profitable.  Address  D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, New  York. 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 
trade-mark.  For  making  and  trimming 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
and  retain  its  original 

' patent  1 BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 
For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Houses 
throughout  the  country. 


Poelak  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
near  Nassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


500  Photographs  for  10  Cents.  Address 

A.  SEYMOUR  & C'O.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  N.Y.  City. 


TRY 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  60,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


“Causeless  Depression.”  One  often  hears  this 

Ehrase.  It  is  ridiculous.  All  depression  of  spirits 
as  a cause.  If  there  is  no  moral  reason  for  it,  it  is  a 

3 tom  of  physical  disease,  and  in  that  case  may  be 
ly  relieved  by  the  exhilarating,  purifying,  and 
renovating  operation  of  Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer 
Aperient.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


THE  POPE’S  NEW  HOBBY. 


ASK  FOR  A 

WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


“An  Italian  Paper — the  Examinatore — recently  declared,  in  a passage  which  has  been  widely 
copied,  that  the  Roman  Court  expected  soon  to  control  the  American  Republic,  and  the  writer 
added : ‘ The  populous  City  of  New  York  even  now,  in  fact,  is  governed  by  the  Roman  Court, 
through  the  cunning  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  their  universal  subjection  of  religious  interests 
to  those  which  are  politico-ecclesiastical.’” — Tribune , May  1. 


Thomson’s  Patent  ‘Glove-Fitting” 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFORD’S, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


Printed  directions  for  self-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  shirts  and  collars, 
sent  free  every  where.  THE  CASH  can  be  paid  to 
Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods.  Cor.  Broad- 
way and  Union  Square  ; also  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conveD- 
ience.  Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  k Co.,)  106  k 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  to  introduce  our  NEW 
STAR  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINE.  Stitch  alike 
on  both  sides.  The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine 
in  the  market.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  respon- 
sible parties,  and  employ  energetic  Agf.nts  on  a 
Salary.  Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished 
on  application.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Cleveland,  Ohio  ; or  Boston,  Mass. 


(LOCKE’S  PATENTS.) 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  eventless  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St., N.Y. 


TURN  THE  KEY,  AND  THE  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas  Fixtures  without  alteration. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  enre  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  00  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 
MERCHANTS,  BANKERS. 

And  others  should  send  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  HARNDEN’S  EXPRESS,  66  Broadway. 


Is  the  MOST  POPULAR  CORSET  ever  in- 
troduced into  the  American  market. 


Price  $1  each.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Agency, 

P.  S.  SANDERSON,  Manager, 

No.  661  Broadway,  opp.  Bon d St,  N.  Y.  City. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive ; Durable ; War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ladies’  Fapei 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores-, 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face  ? 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxbuby,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Splendid  imitn-  - A j- ■ 

ti'>n-  - .f  i. in,': i i :>n 

broidery  and  Nee- 

die-work  in  great  variety.  They  are  worn  by  ladies 
every  where.  We  will  send  a dozen  of  either  of  the 
above,  or  of  all  of  them,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Try  them.  Address 

Wm.  P.  Lyon  & Son,  P.  O.  Box  4461,  N.  Y. 
N.  B.  — Merchants  will  be  supplied  on  very  liberal 
terms.  Samples  and  Price-list  by  mail  when  desired. 


IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

Curtain  Materials,  Linens,  Upholstery 
Goods,  and  Window  Shades. 

686  BROADWAY,  New  York  ; 

71!)  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BRUEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

NEW  CLOTH  PLATE 

for  the  WHEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE. 
By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop  Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newly-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 
Price  of  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

571  Broadway,  New  York. 


RETAIL : Corner  of  Union  Square 
Also,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL : 
New  York. 


and  Broadwi 
387  Broadwj 


Is  the  CHEAPEST,  LIGHTEST,  and  MOST  DURA- 
BLE COVERED  SKIRT  ever  made,  and  the  ouly  one 
which,  when  soiled,  can  he  washed  without  injury 
without  removing  the  springs. 

THOMSON,  LANGDON  & CO., 

391  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Steel  Collars,  enameled  white,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Billon  & Foggan,  Mfrs.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Speedy  Cure 

I NEURALGIA, 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  begiven  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Cokkee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  raider  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,. and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteeu  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Doi.lae  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66.  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72.  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


\Fmyer  s al  Neur  algiaj 


NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 

Its  Effects  are 
Magical. 

II  on  receipt  P?  price  and  postage.  One  package, 
1 6 cents;  six  do.,  »0.00,  postage  27  cts. ; twelve  (lo., 
1 4S  cts.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

!TER  & 00,,  120  Tremont  St.i  Boston, 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

Bv  Upham’b  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  8.  C. 
U'PnAM,258outh  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  30,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  18C8,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


COLUMBUS  EXPLAINING  HIS  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  KING  FERDINAND  AND  QUEEN  ISABELLA. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


-Drawn  bt  John  Gilbert.— [See  next  Page.] 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OFMICHK 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

We  give  on  the  preceding  page  an  engraving 
from  the  pencil  of  the  celebrated  artist,  John 
Gilbert,  of  “ Columbus  explaining  his  discov- 
ery of  America  to  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.”  The  story  of  Columbus 
is,  of  coarse,  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
Weekly , and  any  explanation  of  the  picture  is 
therefore  unnecessary.  The  scene  chosen  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  for  illustration  is  that  famous  one 
in  history  which  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Fer- 
dinand on  the  return  of  Columbus  after  his 
first  voyage,  during  which  he  displayed  his  charts 
and  diagrams,  and  completely  confounded  the 
astronomers  whom  he  had  astonished  by  his 
views  previous  to  sailing. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER’S  OPINION. 

I’m  a plain  old  soldier  who  fought  In  the  ranks, 
One  arm  gone  and  this  ugly  scar; 

With  nothing  except  my  country’s  thanks, 

Not  even  a chevron  or  a bar; 

Though  I fought  as  well  as  most  of  'em  did. 
Loaded,  and  fired  with  as  true  an  aim: 

But  then,  you  see,  the  fact  of  it  is, 

We  are  not  all  of  us  born  to  fame. 

An  army  of  captains  would  hardly  do, 

With  all  to  command  and  none  to  obey; 

I'm  proud  of  wearing  the  army  blue— 

Proud  of  it  now  to  this  very  day. 

Though  the  cruel  war  is  over  and  done, 

And  I’ve  laid  aside  my  soldier-dress, 

Trust  in  the  truth  of  what  I say, 

My  love  for  our  cause  is  none  the  less. 

Think  you,  of  men  who  have  fought  and  bled 
On  common  ground  that  is  dear  to  each, 

Where  foe  with  foe  have  lain  stiff  and  dead, 

That  of  itself  should  widen  the  breach  ? 

My  notion  is,  and  I think  I'm  right, 

There  seldom  was  cause  of  quarrel  yet, 

Since  the  time  of  Noah,  betwixt  man  and  man. 
That  one  or  both  of  ’em  couldn’t  forget. 

I may  he  wrong ; but  that’s  not  the  point 
With  a little  patience  I’ll  soon  get  at; 

My  tongue,  like  the  times,  is  out  of  joint, 

And  wags  a little  this  way  and  that 
The  point  is  this : now  the  country’s  saved, 

Who  is  the  man,  of  all,  to-day, 

Fitted  the  best  to  take  the  chair? 

To  put  the  thing  in  a plain,  straight  way. 

We’ve  many  among  us,  good  men  and  true. 
Civilian  and  soldier,  that  I’ll  own ; 

But  the  fact  is  plain  to  both  me  and  you, 

There  is  always  one,  as  the  world  has  shown— 
Always  one  more  than  all  the  rest; 

Some  model,  you  see,  of  the  human  race, 
Moulded  by  Nature,  the  mother  of  nil, 

Fashioned  and  fitted  for  some  high  place. 

There  was  Washington— take  for  example  him ; 

And  old  Napoleon,  the  boast  of  France ; 
England’s  Wellington,  stern  and  grim— 

Men  not  made  by  a freak  of  chance. 

But  to  come  right  down  to  the  present  day, 
There’s  Grant;  now  tell  me  where  can  you  find 
A man  for  President  fitter  than  he  ? 

Or  so  it  seems  at  least  to  my  mind. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  for  four  long  years, 
With  little  hope  of  a speedy  end, 

And  thousands  of  eyes  were  wet  with  tears 
For  the  loss  of  husband,  brother,  or  friend— 
While  the  town  of  Richmond  still  held  out, 
Publishing  wide  our  sore  disgrace, 

From  the  glorious  West  he  took  command, 

And  proved  himself  the  man  for  the  place. 

Now  that's  the  drift  of  my  talk,  do  yon  see  ? 

If  I’m  not  quite  clear  it’s  my  fault,  that’s  all ; 
For  every  crisis  there  needs  must  be 
One  man,  the  right  one,  to  answer  the  call. 

Here  we  have  him  in  Grant,  as  we  had  before, 
And  it’s  my  opinion  he  can’t  well  miss ; 

The  people  arc  for  him,  he’s  their  choice, 

So  what  better  proof  could  there  be  than  this  ? 
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PARTY  TERRORISM. 

A THOUSAND-FOLD  more  important  to 
the  welfare  of  this  country  and  to  human 
liberty  than  the  removal  of  any  President,  forany 
offense  whatever,  is  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty  by  public  men.  Party-spirit,  inflamed 
into  ferocity,  lost  to  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
is  the  perpetual  menace  of  free  institutions. 

We  are  at  this  ir-“ent  seeing  it  in  its  worst  as- 
pect. The  point  national  interest  and  con- 
cern has  suddenly  changed.  It  is  not  whether 
the  President  shall  be  removed — it  is  whether 
public  men  shall  be  honest. 

Our  history  has  given  ns  the  most  fearful  and 
memorable  example  of  the  perils  of  party-spir- 
it in  the  career  of  the  Democratic  party,  begin- 
ning with  the  claim  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
ending  in  a desperate  struggle  to  overthrow  the 
best  of  governments  for  the  purpose  of  perpet- 
uating human  slavery.  The  party  behest  was 
the  only  rule  of  action  allowed,  and  the  party 
order  was  issued  by  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
party  leaders.  “ I would  vote,”  said  one  of  the 
Democratic  orators,  “ for  the  Devil  himself  if 
he  were  the  regular  nominee.”  The  party  drill 
was  marvelous.  The  rule  of  the  Democratic 
party  became  almost  a tradition.  There  were 
those  who  really  supposed  that  any  effort  to 
throw  off  its  supremacy  was  hopeless.  In  1856  j 
Mr.  Seward  mad^  ^jj^ph^t.I^etEoit,  one  of  j, 
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the  few  that  he  made  during  the  Fremont  cam- 
paign, in  which  he  showed  in  startling  detail 
the  absolute  possession  of  every  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Democratic  party  and  its  policy. 
Every  little  rural  Northern  and  Western  Post- 
office  was  an  outpost  of  Slavery,  which  was  then 
the  Democratic  party  policy.  Every  Custom- 
house berth  was  a point  of  advantage  for  it. 
Every  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
was  controlled  by  it.  Unquestioning  fidelity  to 
it  was  the  tenure  of  national  office  every  where. 
All  the  patronage,  and  prestige,  and  habit  of  the 
Government  were  with  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  policy.  Men,  it  was  reluctantly  thought 
by  many,  must  always  as  a mass  be  ignorant, 
and  their  moral  sense  must  be  torpid.  Trade 
also  is  timid,  and  we  are  an  enormously  trading 
and  prosperous  people.  Moreover,  there  are 
constitutional  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  what 
on  earth  can  you  do  with  millions  of  foreign  and 
degraded  slaves  ? So  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  policy  of  Slavery  seemed  to  be  as  firmly 
fastened  upon  the  country  os  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  upon  Sinbad’s  shoulders. 

But  in  1848  the  break  had  begun.  Demo- 
crats of  strong  convictions  grew  restive  under 
the  party  despotism.  They  would  not  be  yoked 
to  fetch  and  carry  for  slavery,  and  protested 
that  they  would  not  submit  to  a party  rule  that 
preferred  docile  acquiescence  in  the  interested 
whims  of  certain  leaders  to  honest  independ- 
ence of  thought.  These  men  left  the  party, 
and  took  with  them  its  hereditary  prestige. 
From  that  moment  the  party  policy  became 
even  more  violent,  and  unreasonable,  and  in- 
human. The  extreme  Southern  leaders  pre- 
scribed a still  more  revolting  course ; and  the 
party  which,  in  1856,  was  in  supreme  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  in  1860  was  thrown 
out  of  power,  and  for  four  years  was  engaged 
in  a war  of  malignant  hate  upon  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  principles ; the  Southern  wing  in 
arms,  and  the  Northern  wing  embarrassing  in 
every  way,  as  a party,  the  methods  pursued  by 
the  Government  for  its  salvation. 

Any  party  which  is  so  abandoned  to  party- 
spirit  as  to  ostracize  and  slander  those  of  its 
friends  who  honestly  differ  upon  points  of  de- 
tail and  method,  while  they  sympathize  with 
the  great  party  aims,  will  necessarily  fall  to 
pieces.  Parties  undoubtedly  are  essential  in  a 
free  Government.  Unquestionably  every  man 
must  make  his  choice  between  one  or  the  other. 
But  there  are  times  when  party-spirit  is  so 
fierce,  and  the  character  of  party  leaders  so  de- 
structive of  moral  confidence,  that  a man  can 
act  heartily  with  neither.  And  when  there  are 
many  men  who  feel  so  the  formation  of  a new 
party  is  at  hand. 

It  is  a profound  and  perilous  mistake,  made 
by  many  citizens,  that  they  must  support  their 
party  under  all  circumstances  lest  the  party 
should  lose  ground  and  be  defeated.  A defeat 
is  often  the  best  possible  event  that  can  occur. 
For  we  must  remember  that  under  our  system 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  certain  party  managers 
who  presume,  upon  the  theory  that  the  party 
nominations  will  be  supported  in  any  case,  to 
nominate  bad  and  unworthy  men.  Now,  no 
Government  is  safe,  liberty  is  not  safe,  nothing 
is  safe,  in  the  hands  of  bad  and  unworthy  men. 
And  the  only  way  in  which  the  party  managers 
can  learn  that  truth,  and  understand  that  hon- 
est men  will  not  vote  for  dishonest  men,  is  to 
suffer  the  dishonest  men  of  our  own  party  to  be 
beaten.  And  what  is  true  of  honesty  is  true 
of  policy.  An  unwise  policy  must  be  criticised 
in  the  same  way.  Otherwise  certain  party 
leaders  will  dictate  their  crude,  or  furious,  or 
corrupt  will  as  the  party  policy,  and  depend 
upon  whipping  in  the  voters  by  slander,  denun- 
ciation, and  vituperation. 

Of  course  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  what 
really  is  the  party  policy,  because  there  is  no 
universally  recognized  supreme  party  authority. 
It  is  generally  held  in  this  country  that  the 
platform  of  a national  convention  is  the  standard 
of  party  faith.  But  between  the  assembly  of 
such  conventions  there  is  generally  some  legis- 
lative policy  which  is  accepted  as  a party  meas- 
ure. Such,  for  instance,  were  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  and  the  Reconstruction  Bill.  But  what- 
ever the  authority  may  be  the  tone  of  the  party 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  individual  inde- 
pendence of  the  members.  For  then  only  such 
measures  as  are  sure  to  command  the  assent  of 
the  whole  are  likely  to  be  proposed,  and  only 
such  men  as  are  honest  and  capable  to  be  nom- 
inated. It  was  said  of  the  old  Whig  party  that 
it  could  not  count  upon  its  own  members  in  a 
pinch,  and  that  it  had  no  daring.  This  was 
merely  to  say  that  it  was  partly  composed  of 
men  who  valued  conscience  and  country  more 
than  party.  You  could  not  count  upon  such 
men  if  the  Devil  were  the  regular  nominee,  and 
party  managers  did  not  dare  to  propose  what 
might  be  repugnant  to  many  partisans.  In  a 
certain  way  the  charge  of  timidity  was  true. 
The  Whigs  did  not  dare  to  adopt  a strong  anti- 
slavery  policy,  and  went  to  pieces.  But  the 
Democrats  did  dare  to  adopt  a strong  slavery 
policy,  and  were  equally  destroyed.  Mere  dar- 
ing is  cheap.  The  important  point  is  not  to 
dare  to  do,  but  to  dare  to  do  right. 

This  country  is  now  undergoing  one  of  its 
severest  trials  in  the  effort  to  crush  the  individ- 
ual conscience  by  party  terrorism.  But  as  we 
show  elsewhere  there  are  enough  sagacious  and 


influential  members  of  the  party  to  protest 
against  so  fatal  a course,  and  to  prevent  the 
party  of  liberty  from  destroying  by  general  con- 
sent the  most  sacred  and  essential  rights  of  free 
citizens  of  a free  nation. 


THE  DECISION. 


The  vote  upon  the  eleventh  article  shows  that 
the  President  will  be  acquitted.  The  adjourn- 
ment until  after  the  Chicago  Convention  was 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a solemn 
demand  of  conviction  from  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party  throughout  the  country 
assembled  in  Chicago.  If  this  were  the  pur- 
pose, it  seems  to  us  most  unwise. 

Suppose  it  to  be  successful.  Suppose  the 
Chicago  Convention  to  insinuate,  with  the  Trib- 
une, that  the  Republican  Senators  who  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  convictions  are  infamous  scoun- 
drels who  have  been  bought  with  money;  or 
with  the  Philadelphia  “boys  in  blue,”  to  resolve 
that  “ James  W.  Grimes,  William  P.  Fessen- 
den, and  Lyman  Trumbull,  purporting  to  rep- 
resent the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  Iowa,  Maine,  and  Illinois,  prompted  by 
malice,  jealousy,  disappointment,  and  perhaps 
baser  motives  which*  we  blush  to  name,  have 
conspired  together ^to  place  the  Government, 
which  we  have  saved  from  her  armed  foes,  ab- 
solutely in  control  of  its  rebel  enemies : that 
such  a crime  is  far  more  heinous  than  the  sur- 
render of  an  outpost  to  the  enemy,  and  no  pun- 
ishment would  express  our  utter  detestation  of 
the  three  recreants  who  are  to-day  branded  with 
an  infamous  notoriety : and  that  it  is  far  better 
to  have  died,  as  Senator  Howard  was  willing 
to  do,  rich  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  than 
to  live  a degraded  outcast  and  friendless  like 
James  W.  Grimes,  William  P.  Fessenden, 
and  Lyman  Trumbull.”  Suppose  this  kind  of 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Convention 
and  sent  to  each  Republican  Senator.  Suppose 
that  thereupon  Senators  Grimes,  Trumbull, 
Fessenden,  Ross,  Henderson,  Van  Winkle, 
and  Fowler  vote  for  conviction  upon  every  ar- 
ticle, and  the  President  consequently  to  be  re- 
moved. Would  the  decision  have  any  moral 
force?  Would  the  Republican  Party  have 
strengthened  itself?  Would  the  Senators  men- 
tioned be  more  worthy  of  respect,  or  would  they 
be  more  respected  than  they  are  now?  Would 
not  such  a decision  justly  excite  the  derision  of 
the  world  and  the  contempt  of  history  ? 

Or  suppose  that,  refusing  to  perjure  them- 
selves directly,  these  Senators  resign  and  with- 
draw, thus  securing  the  conviction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, what  is  that  but  a shrinking  from  duty 
which  is  really  indirect  perjury?  They  have 
sworn  to  do  a certain  duty  conscientiously,  and 
they  recoil  from  it  because  of  intimidation,  and 
recoil  in  a manner  which,  by  their  action,  pro- 
cures a result  that  they  believe  to  be  contrary 
to  law  and  subversive  of  justice.  Can  they  es- 
cape their  own  condemnation  or  hope  to  elude 
that  of  those  who  look  to  them  to  stand  fast  at 
all  costs  for  the  moral  freedom  of  the  Senate, 
and  for  judicial  integrity? 

We  observe  that  Ex-Governor  Israel  Wasii- 
burne,  of  Maine,  at  a meeting  in  Portland,  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  asked— with  per- 
fect courtesy,  however — whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  that  one  man  was  wrong  and  seven- 
ty-five thousand  men  right  ? Surely  Mr.  Wasii- 
burne  upon  reflection  will  see  that  he  has  not 
fairly  stated  the  situation.  Is  Mr.  Fessenden 
the  mouth-piece  of  seventy-five  thousand  men 
of  Maine,  or  is  he  a sworn  judge  in  a particular 
case  ? Is  he  merely  in  this  matter  a represent- 
ative of  the  men  of  Maine  who  are  hostile  to 
the  President,  or  is  he  a representative  of  the 
State  under  oath  to  do  justice  according  to  the 
evidence  ? Does  not  Mr.  Washburne  see  that 
when  we  resolved  to  resort  to  impeachment  we 
renounced  the  removal  of  the  President  as  a 
political  or  party  measure,  and  aimed  to  accom- 
plish it  by  judicial  methods?  We  engaged 
ourselves  in  honor  to  abide  by  those  methods ; 
and  if,  fearing  their  failure,  we  attempt  to  co- 
erce the  court,  we  degrade  our  cause  and  rob 
our  success  of  all  its  meaning. 

The  Chicago  Convention  will  have  adjourned 
when  this  paper  is  issued.  The  pressure  upon 
it  will  be  enormous  to  put  the  party  in  a false 
position.  But  we  believe  that  there  will  be  good 
men  enough  among  its  members  to  reflect  that 
some  victories  cost  too  dear.  A verdict  extort- 
ed by  a pistol  held  at  the  head  of  the  judge  is 
not  very  valuable.  Should  this  truth  be  for- 
gotten in  the  heat  of  the  crisis,  should  the  coun- 
sel of  passionate  rather  than  of  sensible  men 
prevail,  and  the  Convention  pass  a resolution 
of  censure  upon  the  Republican  Senators  who 
are  unable  to  believe  that  Mr.  Stanton  stands 
within  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  we  shall  re- 
gard it  as  the  expression  of  a momentary  fren- 
zy which  the  delegates  themselves  will  some 
day  most  profoundly  regret,  and  which  will  not 
be  justified  by  the  feeling  of  the  most  truly  in- 
telligent and  earnest  Republicans. 

But  the  duty  of  the  Senators,  with  whom  we 
indeed  differ,  will  be  only  the  plainer.  They 
must  follow  their  sincere  convictions,  conscious 
that  in  so  doing  they  maintain  the  only  perma- 
nent principle  of  a free  government ; and  their 
task  vyill  be  the  more  difficult  because  they  will 
maintain  it  against  the  cry  of  the  party  which 
is  its  natural  protector. 


THE  OATH  AND  THE  EVIDENCE. 

During  the  unparalleled  excitement  over  the 
result  of  the  Impeachment  it  has  been  asserted 
that  true  statesmanship  requires  the  removal  of 
the  President,  and  that  true  statesmen  would 
not  go  mousing  about  to  see  exactly  what  their 
oaths  demand.  Impeachment,  it  is  said,  and 
the  word  is  used  as  meaning  conviction  and  re- 
moval, is  not  only  statesmanship  but  justice  and 
peace.  So  it  is,  if  it  be  lawfully  accomplished, 
not  otherwise.  The  assertion  as  made  assumes 
one  thing,  that  when  a President  is  obnoxious 
to  the  party  in  power  and  it  can  control  a vote 
of  two-thirds,  he  should  be  removed.  This 
may  be  advisable.  The  liberties  of  the  ari- 
zen may  be  as  secure  under  such  a system  as 
they  are  under  ours.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  our  system,  and  it  can  not  be 
made  so  without  the  destruction  of  the  peculiar 
safeguards  which  make  in  great  measure  the 
excellence  of  our  system. 

We  have  been  earnest  advocates  of  Impeach- 
ment. It  seems  to  us  that  the  President  has 
deliberately  violated  the  law,  and  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  clear  to  us  that  no  good 
intention  can  be  inferred.  The  precedent  of 
his  offense  is  perilous,  and  we  think  that  the 
necessary  facts  are  established  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  committed  the  offense  which  the  Con- 
stitution contemplates  in  providing  for  impeach- 
ment, and  that  he  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
moved. 

But  we  are  not  the  official  judges — our  party 
is  not  the  judge — and  still  less  are  the  official 
accusers  the  judges.  The  Constitution  provides 
the  judges,  and  they  take  an  especial  oath.  But 
they  do  not  sit  as  judges  upon  the  President’s 
political  career.  Their  oath  expressly  forbids 
them  to  do  that  by  binding  them  to  render  a 
judgment  according  to  the  evidence  offered 
upon  specific  charges.  If  those  charges  are 
loosely  drawn,  if  they  are  not  sound  in  law',  if 
they  are  unsupported  by  evidence,  it  is  the  ac- 
cusers not  the  judges  wrho  are  responsible.  If 
the  accusers  have  been  too  eager,  if  they  have 
taken  counsel  of  passion  instead  of  reason,  it  is 
they,  not  the  judges,  who  have  been  in  error. 

That  Andrew  Johnson  has  betrayed  the 
party  that  elected  him,  that  he  has  lamentably 
perplexed  and  delayed  reconstruction,  that  he 
is  virtually  in  alliance  with  those  who  hope  to 
defeat  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  war, 
and  is,  therefore,  an  enemy  of  peace  and  the 
Union,  we  have  never  doubted,  and  have  al- 
ways steadily  maintained.  But  the  intelligence 
of  the  Republican  party,  although  acknowledg- 
ing all  this,  yet  held  that  impeachment  upon 
the  general  fact  of  his  delaying  and  perplexing 
reconstruction  was  inexpedient.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  by  an  immense  Republican 
majority,  ratified  this  view.  But  when  the 
President  attempted  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton it  was  felt  that  he  had  now  committed 
such  an  act  as  w'ould  justify  the  solemnity  of 
Impeachment,  and  the  same  House,  by  a unani- 
mous vote  of  the  party,  impeached. 

But  why  did  they  w'ait  until  this*  particular 
action?  Because  they  knew  that  there  was 
but  one  constitutional  method  of  removing  the 
President,  and  that  was  by  a judicial  investi- 
gation of  specific  charges  to  be  supported  by 
evidence ; the  Managers,  upon  the  part  of  the 
House,  being  the  prosecuting  counsel ; the  Pres- 
ident’s lawyers,  the  defense ; and  the  Senate, 
with  the  Chief  Justice  presiding,  “ sitting”  “ to 
try”  the  impeachment.  It  is  not  the  Senate, 
as  a legislative  or  political  body,  that  so  sits, 
but  the  Senate  as  a court  or  judicial  body  spe- 
cially sworn  to  decide  upon  certain  charges 
according  to  the  evidence  ; not  according  to 
“statesmanship,”  not  according  to  its  convic- 
tion of  the  general  offenses  of  the  President,  not 
according  to  its  view  of  party  exigencies  or  of 
political  necessities,  but  according  to  the  evi- 
dence. If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senators,  the 
evidence  be  insufficient,  if  the  specific  charges 
are  not  honestly  proved,  they  are  bound  by  ev- 
ery consideration  of  justice  and  honor  and  the 
public  peace  to  render  a verdict  accordingly. 
If  they  should  decide  that  although  the  evi- 
dence, according  to  which  they  w ere  sworn  to 
judge,  was  insufficient,  yet  that  they  would  find 
the  President  guilty  because  he  w'as  bad  enough 
to  have  done  w'bat  was  charged,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  the  plainest  perjury,  and  every  public 
trust  would  be  just  as  much  imperiled  in  their 
hands  as  in  those  of  the  President,  whom  they 
would  convict  against  their  oaths. 

The  theory  that  impeachment  or  conviction 
is  statesmanship,  justice,  and  peace,  assumes 
that  perjury  is  a virtue.  The  removal  of  the 
President  may,  indeed,  be  justice  and  peace, 
but  his  removal  by  unjust  means  is  not  justice, 
and  his  exclusion  by  a false  verdict  is  not  peace. 
A Senator  who  is  sworn  to  find  according  to  the 
evidence,  but  who  disregards  the  evidence  and 
convicts  upon  a general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
President,  renders  a false  verdict,  and  removes 
him  by  unjust  means;  and  if  he  yields  to  the 
clamor  of  his  party,  and  deliberately  prosti- 
tutes his  sincere  conviction  to  popular  dicta- 
tion, he  not  only  fatally  disgraces  himself,  and 
demoralizes  the  public  conscience,  but  he  be- 
trays civilization. 

If  the  Constitution  meant  that  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  should  remove  the  Presi- 
dent, it  would  say  so.  But  when  it  provides 
thfilj  ^p.-s|ipdl^je  jtpmy-ved  only  after  proper  trial 
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and  the  presentation  of  evidence  upon  distinct 
charges  against  which  he  may  defend  himselt, 
it  forbids  his  removal  in  any  other  manner 
whatever.  The  moment,  therefore,  that  party 
coercion  of  the  Senate  is  attempted,  every  man 
who  believes  that  our  system  is  in  nothing 
wiser  than  in  this  very  point,  will  resist  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  it.  The  process  of  Im- 
peachment is  a foolish  and  cumbrous  farce  if 
the  Senate  may  remove  the  President  without 
proved  charges ; and  if  it  can  not,  although 
party  threats  and  the  vilest  vituperation  may 
ruin  a Senator  politically,  and  may  even  kill 
him  by  the  mental  struggle  to  which  they  sub- 
ject him,  yet  they  can  not  make  the  evidence 
more  conclusive,  and  they  can  not  absolve  him 
from  his  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  evi- 
dence alone. 


POLITICS  AND  STOCK  SPECULA- 
TIONS. 

Most  brokers  and  stock-jobbers  have  prom- 
ised themselves  an  unusual  amount  of  business 
the  coming  season,  to  grow  out  of  fluctuations 
in  the  market  occasioned  by  the  excitement 
of  the  Presidential  canvass  and  other  disturbing 
causes.  They  allotted  upon  the  decision  of  the 
High  Court  of  Impeachment  to  create  no  little 
speculative  activity ; and  they  now  turn  their 
eyes  anxiously  toward  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  to  catch,  if  possible,  some  ink- 
ling of  the  results  to  follow  its  deliberations. 
All  the  vital  questions  of  finance  and  political 
economy  depend  so  nearly  upon  the  decisions 
of  that  august  representative  body  that  they 
can  not  remain  unaffected  by  its  action.  Then 
there  is  some  anxiety  to  know  what  course 
President  Johnson  will  pursue — whether  his 
administration,  during  the  brief  remainder  of 
his  term,  will  be  more  in  accord  with  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  or 
whether  he  will  venture  to  provoke  new  issues, 
to  the  great  public  detriment ; whether  he  will 
retain  his  present  Cabinet,  or  appoint  new,  re- 
liable, and  more  acceptable  advisers,  in  whom 
all  parties  may  have  confidence. 

Besides  these  queries,  which  naturally  occu- 
py the  minds  of  those  whose  pockets  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  disturbing  influences,  there 
are  minor  questions  which  are  equally  potent 
to  affect  the  gold  and  stock  markets.  It  is 
important  to  know  whether  or  not  Secretary 
M'Culloch  is  to  have  a successor,  and  wheth- 
er his  policy  is  to  be  changed ; whether  or  not 
there  is  to  be  any  further  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency or  extraordinary  sales  of  gold ; what  is 
to  result  from  the  caprice  of  the  two  mighty 
Railroad  Kings  who  have  combined  their  forces 
and  now  hold  powerful  sway  on  ’Change ; what 
the  cliques  are  to  do  who  are  holding  stocks  at 
inordinate  and  fictitious  prices ; what,  in  a word, 
is  to  come  of  the  thousand  and  one  supposable 
cases  that  may  happen  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer to  turn  the  price  of  gold,  or  direct  the 
golden  tide  that  alternately  flows  from  purse  to 
purse. 

We  don’t  think  the  mercantile  world  is  as 
nervous  upon  these  points  as  the  brokers  are. 
Hitherto,  general  trade  has  not  been  greatly  in- 
terfered with  by  the  quarrel  between  Congress 
and  the  President,  nor  by  the  suspense  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  impeachment  trial.  The  sum- 
mer season  is  always  dull,  and  the  one  approach- 
ing will  not  differ  materially  from  its  predeces- 
sors. Experiment  has  taught  us  not  to  gather 
too  much  alarm  from  the  threatening  attitude 
of  mere  politicians.  We  are  not  to  apprehend 
war  on  the  Fisheries  question,  nor  repudiation, 
nor  factious  strife,  nor  any  of  those  evils  which 
are  so  often  presaged  by  political  birds  of  ill- 
omen.  There  must  arise  causes  less  superficial 
than  now  appear  if  we  are  to  suffer  serious  ca- 
lamity. The  banks  are  in  position  of  tolerable 
strength ; and  the  money-market  is  compara- 
tively easy,  with  the  prospect  of  greater  ease 
before  the  middle  of  summer.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  the  brokers  and  stock  speculators  are  to 
reap  any  richer  harvests  than  the  mercantile 
community.  They  may  succeed  in  making 
enough  money  to  buy  a square  meal  daily, 
which  is  as  much  as  they  have  done  for  three 
years,  save  when  the  spirits  of  Dkew  or  Van- 
derbilt came  down  in  pity  to  stir  up  the 
“ pools”  around  which  the  halt  and  the  maimed 
continually  hover.  But  their  chances  for  real- 
izing large  profits  are  very  doubtful.  Their 
calculations  failed  on  the  impeachment  ques- 
tion, and  will  probably  do  so  in  other  instances. 

It  is  true  that  the  acquittal  of  President 
Johnson  has  created  a profound  sensation  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  but  its  effect  has  been 
rather  to  quiet  the  country  than  disturb  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  with  favor  by  all 
parties  except  the  extreme  Radicals.  What 
the  country  needs  is  rest  and  peace.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  allay  strife  than  to  unnecessarily  create 
grounds  for  strife.  We  wish  to  be  relieved  of 
this  long-continued  and  unbearable  suspense. 
We  wish  to  see  such  a platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  as  will  put  at  rest  forever  the  vexed 
questions  of  suffrage,  tariff,  repudiation,  recon- 
struction, and  the  rest.  We  wish  to  see  some 
definite  policy  adopted,  upon  which  all  loyal 
and  conservative  men  can  harmoniously  unite 
— something  looking  more  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  than  those  of  mere  party.  If 
Buch  a platform  could|jjf^:-d(rp|™ci^,  ^would 


not  only  elect  the  Republican  candidate  by  a 
large  majority,  but  insure  a return  of  prosperity 
and  business  activity,  with  large  profits  not  only 
to  the  brokers  of  Wall  Street  but  to  all  depart- 
ments of  trade  and  commerce.  As  for  merely 
speculative  gains,  which  grow  out  of  popular 
mistrust  and  general  derangement,  we  hope  and 
believe  that  the  day  for  them  has  passed.  If 
peace  will  only  spread  her  wings  over  the  land, 
we  care  not  how  many  stock-gamblers  cry  out 
with  the  vexation  of  disappointment. 


PARTY  GOOD  SENSE. 

We  are  very  glad  to  record  that  there  are 
many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Republican 
journals  which  refused  to  join  in  the  effort  at 
partisan  dictation  of  the  verdict  in  the  Impeach- 
ment trial. 

The  Providence  Journal,  speaking  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Senators,  said,  “ They  will  alike 
scorn  with  indignation  the  base  imputation  im- 
plied in  the  telegram  quoted  above  [General 
Schenck’s]  that  they  are  capable  of  prostituting 
the  ‘ impartial  justice’  to  which  they  are  solemn- 
ly pledged,  under  any  amount  of  pressure  from 
‘resolutions,  letters,  and  delegations.’” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  declared  with  perfect 
truth  : “ A party  can  always  afford  to  take  the 
consequences  of  the  conscientious  performance 
of  a judicial  duty.” 

The  Boston  Advertiser  said  of  Mr.  Fessen- 
den: “We  are  bound  to  concede  his  right  to 
judge  for  himself,  and  to  respect  his  exercise  of 
the  right.” 

The  Hartford  Courant,  edited  by  Ex -Gov- 
ernor Hawley,  one  of  the  truest  of  Republic- 
ans, said : “ When  such  lawyers,  men  of  honor, 
and  sound  Republicans  as  Trumbull  and  Fes- 
senden, pronounce  against  the  articles  as  they 
are  drafted,  and  under  a law  whose  construc- 
tion admits  of  doubt,  we  are  not  going  to  join 
in  denouncing  them  as  apostates  and  traitors.” 

The  Chicago  Post  remarks  : “ The  effect  of 
his  impeachment  and  deposal,  if  secured  by  par- 
tisan effort,  would  be  a graver  calamity  than 
any  that  he  can  inflict.  No  man  can  calculate 
the  consequences  of  such  a blow  at  the  perma- 
nence of  our  institutions,” 

The  Bridgeport  (Connecticut)  Standard  says : 
“Not  only  are  we  prepared  to  receive  with  en- 
tire equanimity  that  verdict  whatever  it  may 
be,  but  we  trust  that  when  it  is  recorded,  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  nation  in 
future  years,  the  record  may  be  an  everlasting 
witness  that  full  and  impartial  justice  has  been 
done.” 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  also  very  truly  re- 
marks : “ The  Republican  party  is  strong ; but 
it  can  not  afford  to  drive  out  as  traitors  all  who 
disagree  with  the  opinions  that  are  most  noisily 
expressed  by  the  most  excitable  of  its  mem- 
bers.” 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  also,  that  the 
Union  League  Club  of  New  York  again  exposed 
themselves  to  the  peril  of  public  denunciation 
by  Mr.  Greeley  as  “blockheads  and  dunces,” 
by  refusing  to  pass  resolutions  stigmatizing  em- 
inent Republican  Senators  as  Benedict  Ar- 
nolds and  Judas  Iscariots  because  they  faith- 
fully observed  their  oath  as  judges.  The  Presi- 
dent, John  Jay,  in  a speech  admirable  for  its 
wisdom  and  temper  and  very  pregnant  allu- 
sion, remarked  that  “those,  who,  during  the 
thirty  years’  anti-Slavery  struggle,  have  con- 
tended with  Milton  for  ‘ the  right  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely  above  all  liberties,’ 
are  not  likely  to  deny  to  others,  especially  when 
acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  an  equal 
freedom.” 

These  are  all  indications  that  the  sober  sense 
of  the  party  condemns  not  only  as  a flagrant 
offense  against  common  decency,  but  as  a seri- 
ous blunder  in  party  tactics,  such  attempts  as 
that  of  General  Sciienck’s  telegram  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Spen- 
cer’s resolutions  to  overawe  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  the  discharge  of  a judicial 
duty. 


RESTORATION. 

By  a vote  of  108  yeas  bo  35  nays  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  admitted  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  to  representation  in  Congress, 
upon  condition  that  their  Legislatures  ratify 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  that  there  shall  never  be  any  discrimination 
in  the  right  of  voting  in  those  States  against 
any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  representatives  are  to  be  admitted 
whenever  the  President  shall  proclaim  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  do  it  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  official  information  of 
the  fact.  There  was  a motion  to  except  Ala- 
bama from  this  bill  upon  the  ground  that  she* 
had  not  conformed  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1867, 
as  the  preamble  states.  But  the  motion  was 
defeated,  and  although  the  Constitution  of  Ala- 
bama has  not  received  a vote  of  a majority  of 
the  registered  voters,  it  is  now  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State.  The  requirement  of  such  a 
majority  was  undoubtedly  a mistake.  But  it 
was  nevertheless  a condition  of  the  law,  and  to 
declare  that  it  has  been  observed  is  no  less  a 
mistake.  It  is  an  unnecessary  untruth. 


With  that  exception  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Constitutions  of  the  States  in  question  are 
more  truly  Republican,  and  are  adopted  by  a 
more  general  consent  of  the  people,  than  any 
Constitutions  these  States  have  ever  had. 
They  are  not  widely  different,  as  we  have  here- 
tofore shown,  from  the  Constitutions  of  most  of 
the  States;  and  with  resolute  determination 
the  people  of  the  lately  disorganized  part  of  the 
country  may  rapidly  establish  their  prosperity. 
The  main  condition  of  this  result  must  be  their 
conviction  that  the  principle  of  reconstruction 
is  settled,  and  that  the  whole  subject  is  not  to 
be  reopened.  Nor  can  any  thing  secure  this 
conviction  so  surely  as  the  election  of  General 
Grant  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Just  as 
the  re-election  of  Lincoln  in  1864  was  the  con- 
dition of  a real  peace,  so  is  the  election  of 
Grant  in  1868.  Had  the  Democrats  been  able 
to  carry  the  country  four  years  ago,  the  national 
disaster  would  have  been  unspeakable.  Could 
they  succeed  now,  the  calamity  would  be  im- 
measurable. All  the  elements  of  hostility  to 
the  Union,  to  equal  rights,  to  the  national  hon- 
or ; all  the  instincts  of  ignorance,  of  the  hatred 
of  race,  and  of  class  privilege,  are  combined  un- 
der the  name  of  Democracy.  The  candidate  of 
the  Tammany  Convention  of  1868  will  bear  the 
standard  of  a most  perilous  reaction. 

If  we  would  enable  the  States,  that  after 
their  desperate  effort  to  destroy  us  all  are  now 
restored  to  the  Union,  to  become  safe  and 
thrifty  members  of  the  family,  we  must  show 
them  by  the  triumphant  election  of  Grant  that 
we,  not  they,  have  prevailed,  and  that  their 
“ cause”  is  not  only  a lost,  but  a hopelessly  lost 
cause. 


MURDER  IN  A MASK. 

We  have  so  seldom  of  late  found  occasion  to 
praise  the  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
we  observe  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  ho  has 
asked  the  recall  of  the  two  attaches  of  the 
Foreign  Legation  who  were  concerned  in  the 
duel  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Costa  Rica;  and  we  under- 
stand that  he  has  also  signified  to  that  gentle- 
man that  his  resignation  would  be  promptly  ac- 
cepted. It  is  quite  time  that  the  Government 
should  express  in  its  special  action  the  better 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  barbarism  of  dueling. 
The  custom  has  lingered  in  this  country  under 
the  shade  of  the  peculiar  views  of  social  honor 
that  sprang  from  the  system  of  slavery.  But 
the  essential  atrocity  of  the  practice  removes 
it,  in  the  light  of  our  intelligence  and  civiliza- 
tion, very  little  from  murder.  The  possible  ad- 
vantage of  a system  of  summary  and  possibly 
mortal  punishment  for  an  unbridled  tongue  is 
more  than  overborne  by  the  folly  of  a system 
which  gives  the  worst  of  men  the  right  of  calling 
the  best  to  an  ordeal  which  determines  nothing 
but  skill  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons. 

It  is  shameful  that  this  practice  has  not  long 
ago  wholly  disappeared  before  the  universal  rep- 
robation of  intelligent  and  sensible  men ; and 
that  the  foolish  youth  who  are  inclined  to  resort 
to  it  as  a settlement  of  quarrels  have  not  been 
expelled  from  honorable  society.  Pray,  if  it  be 
disgraceful  to  cheat  at  cards,  why  is  it  not  dis- 
graceful for  a man  who  is  a good  shot  to  tweak 
the  nose  of  one  who  is  not,  knowing  that  a 
duel  will  result?  Why  should  a scoundrel 
who  is  a sure  shot  be  allowed  to  give  the  lie 
at  his  pleasure  to  one  who  is  not?  Yet  the 
practice  of  dueling  gives  him  that  immunity. 
It  is  a practice  which  prevails  most  among 
men  of  the  least  true  honor,  and  one  to  which, 
if  intelligent  men  condescend,  they  feel  it  nec- 
essary to  explain  and  defend  their  conduct.  It 
is  very  properly  made  a penal  offense  by  mod- 
ern civilized  law,  and  in  requiring  the  resigna- 
tion of  an  officer  of  the  Government  who  has 
violated  the  law,  although  not  in  a manner  to 
subject  him  to  legal  penalties,  the  Secretary  of 
State  pays  a proper  tribute  to  the  good  sense 
and  moral  sentiment  of  the  country. 


POLITE  LETTERS. 

Two  or  three  weeks  since,  when  the  World 
was  lecturing  the  Tribune  upon  the  courtesy  of 
the  press,  we  quoted  from  the  World  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent’s  personal  description  of 
General  Butler  as  an  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tice of  a paper  that  preached  so  loudly.  But 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  Tribune's  Wash- 
ington correspondent  has  surpassed  that  of  the 
World  in  his  own  direction.  In  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Senate  upon  the  day  after 
the  postponement,  the  correspondent  says : ' 

“ Trumbull,  Fessenden-,  and  Grimes,  * poor 
Grimes!’  were  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before. 
The  infamous  notoriety  which  they  had  obtained 
made  every  stranger  ask  to  have  them  pointed  out  to 
him.  They  sat  alone  in  their  seats.  Nobody  who  had 
the  least  regard  for  his  reputation  ventured  near  them. 
Can  one  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ? seemed  to  be 
the  unanimous  sentiment.  Grimes  curled  himself  up 
on  his  seat,  as  mean,  repulsive,  and  noxious  as  a hedge- 
hog in  the  cage  of  a traveling  menagerie ; and  so  they 
sat,  the  target  of  scoffs,  while  five  hundred  lorgnettes 
were  scanning  their  faces  for  some  indication  In  their 
facial  lines  of  the  deep,  dark  treachery  of  their  hearts. 
Tremocll  smiled.  How  different  his  look  from  that 
of  the  light,  fresh  boy— his  son  it  may  be— whom  he 
caressed.  Fessenden  busied  himself  with  his  corre- 
spondence. Indignant  New  Englanders  asked,  What 


has  New  England  done  that  she  should  have  such  a 
representative  f” 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  press,  and  nothing,  therefore, 
more  fatal  to  its  influence  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  World  lias  recently  spoken  of  General 
Butler  and  the  Tribune  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  would  not  violate  their  oath.  No 
newspaper  deserves  to  have  influence,  and 
among  honorable  men  it  will  not  have  it,  which 
personally  maligns  its  political  opponents.  Sar- 
casm and  ridicule  are  legitimate  weapons.  But 
charges  of  corruption  are  not  sarcasm,  and  per- 
sonal caricature  in  a grave  political  debate 
merely  makes  him  who  stoops  to  it  contempti- 
ble. 


DOMESTIC  RESERVE. 

“There  should  be  no  secrets  between  man 
and  wife”  may  be  a good  general  law,  but,  like 
many  laws,  it  admits  of  exceptions.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  daily  household  occurrence  which 
wives  who  desire  — and  what  good  wives  do 
not?  — to  promote  the  comfort  of  their  hus- 
bands should  keep  to  themselves. 

Fagged  with  the  day’s  work  in  the  bank,  the 
counting-house,  the  law-office,  and  the  shop,  the 
husband  returns  to  his  boiled  mutton  and  tur- 
nips, and  expects,  as  he  requires,  refreshment 
for  body  and  mind.  It  is  accordingly  no  little 
disappointment  to  him,  on  turning  the  latch- 
key and  entering  the  hall,  to  meet  a sobbing 
wife,  and  hear  her  lugubriously  exclaiming, 
“ Oh ! my  dear ! what  d’ye  think,  Bridget 
has  dropped  the  china  sugar-bowl,"  or  “ Mary, 
the  cook,  has  burnt  a hole  in  the  sauce-pan,” 
or  “Anne  Eliza,  the  little  wretch,  has  spilled 
the  ink  all  over  her  best  dress,”  or  “ Bobby  has 
burst  his  trowsers,”  or  “ Baby,  the  darling,  was 
choked  until  he  was  black  in  the  face  while 
supping  his  pap.”  These  more  or  less  inevita- 
ble mischances  of  every  household  are  not  be- 
yond the  philosophy  of  any  ordinary  wife  to 
bear  and  her  capacity  to  remedy.  Mrs.  Smith 
can  not,  it  might  be  supposed,  require  the  sym- 
pathy of  Mr.  Smith  to  assuage  her  grief  for  the 
rupture  of  Bobby’s  trowsers,  or  his  aid  or  ad- 
vice in  applying  the  necessary  patch.  Why 
then  torment  him  with  a lugubrious  recital 
of  the  details  of  the  occurrence?  He  is  ir- 
ritable, perhaps,  as  most  fatigued  and  hungry 
men,  and  women  too,  are  during  that  most 
trying  half  hour  before  dinner,  and  wish- 
ing a thousand  times  Mrs.  Smith’s  mournful 

communications  to  the  , finally  says  so. 

Hinc  illce  lacrymce,  thence  that  sputtering  and 
crying,  with  all  other  incidents  of  the  usual 
“ domestic  scene.”  Mr.  S.  faced  by  Mrs.  S. 
in  a perpetual  pet,  of  course  loses  all  appetite 
for  the  mutton  and  turnips,  and  next  day  makes 
sure  of  a dinner  by  taking  it  at  Delmonico’s, 
and  don’t  come  home  till  morning.  This  soon 
becomes  a habit,  and  Mrs.  S.  has  at  last  a real 
cause  for  sorrow,  about  which,  however,  she  is 
apt  to  be  less  communicative.  The  happiness 
of  a household  has  often  been  thus  destroyed. 
It  is  some  frivolous  thing  which  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a hundred  is  the  original  cause  of 
domestic  anarchy.  It  would  be  well  for  wives 
to  use  a little  more  reserve,  and  keep  the  petty 
annoyances  of  their  homes  to  themselves.  It 
will  be  said,  of  course,  that  husbands  should 
not  be  worried  by  such  trifles.  Granted ; but 
they  are.  Until  they  become  wiser  the  fact 
will  remain,  and  be  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Tire  House,  on  May  14,  by  a vote  of  108  yeas  to  35 
nays,  passed  the  bill  to  admit  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana.  This  and  the  bill  to  admit  Arkansas  arc 
now  before  the  Senate. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Peter  Cooper  and  others  are  organizing  a so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  executing  means 
to  elevate  and  protect  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories. 

Mr.  Henry  Bergh  has  been  lecturing  in  favor  of 
horse-flesh  as  food.  The  Farmer's  Club,  before  whom 
the  lecture  was  made,  while  recognizing  the  old  ad- 
age, "Every  one  to  his  taste,”  tabled  a resolution  rec- 
ommending its  use  on  the  table  of  the  Club. 

The  Mississippi  Constitution  is  to  be  voted  on  on 
June  23.  *» 

Preparations  are  busily  making  for  the  laying  of  an- 
other telegnmh  cable  between  Havana  and  Key  West. 
The  United  States  steamer  Gettysburg  is  now  engaged 
in  sounding  for  a cable  to  connect  Panama  with  the 
United  States. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Queen  Victoria  says  she  is  willing  to  give  up  her 
interest  in  the  Irish  Church. 

China  is  not  the  only  Empire  which  is  giving  way 
to  the  influence  of  European  and  American  civiliza- 
tion. In  opening  the  Turkish  Council  of  State  on 
May  11  the  Sultan  said  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Turkish  manners  and  customs  must  yield  before  and 
conform  to  European  civilization. 

We  are  likely  to  have  trouble  with  Hayti.  Presi- 
dent Salnave  has  escaped  from  Cape  Haytien  and  ar- 
rived in  Port  au  Prince.  He  used  violent  threats  to 
the  American  and  other  foreign  Consuls,  and  many 
Americans  were  shot  at  and  robbed,  being  finally  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  at  the  American  Consulate. 
Some  of  the  citizens  were  arrested  and  ordered  to  be 
shot.  The  American  Consul  sent  to  Havana  for  an 
American  man-of-war  and  to  Jamaica  for  a British 
war  vessel.  The  steam  gun-boat  Phoebe,  belonging  to 
the  British  Government,  immediately  sailed  from  Ja- 
maica to  his  assistance.  The  revolution  had  spread 
all  over  thg  country,  neariy  the  whole  of  which  is  now 
In  arms  against  BaduSyp.  f f-"-  p_| 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“Betteredge  !”  I said,  pointing  to  the  well- 
remembered  book  on  his  knee,  “has  Robinson 
Crusoe  informed  you,  this  evening,  that  you 
might  expect  to  see  Franklin  Blake?” 

“ By  the  lord  Harry,  Mr.  Franklin !"  cried  the 
old  man,  “that’s  exactly  what  Robinson  Crusoe: 
has  done!” 

He  struggled  to  his  feet  with  my  assistance 
and  stood  for  a moment,  looking  backward  and 
forward  between  Robinson  Crusoe  and  me,  ap- 
parently at  a loss  to  discover  which  of  us  had 
surprised  him  most.  The  verdict  ended  in  favor 
of  the  book.  Holding  it  open  before  him  in 
both  hands,  he  surveyed  the  wonderful  volume 
with  a stare  of  unutterable  anticipation — as  if 
he  expected  to  see  Robinson  Crusoe  himself 
walk  out  of  the  pages  and  favor  us  with  a per- 
sonal interview. 

“Here’s  the  bit,  Mr.  Franklin!”  he  said,  as 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  speech. 
“As  I live  by  bread,  Sir,  here’s  the  bit  I was 
reading  the  moment  before  you  came  in ! Page 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  as  follows  : — 4 I stood 
like  one  Thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I had  seen  an 
Apparition.’  If  that  isn’t  as  much  as  to  say: 

4 Expect  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake’ — there’s  no  meaning  in  the  English 
language!”  said  Betteredge,  closing  the  book 
with  a bang,  and  getting  one  of  his  hands  free 
at  last  to  take  the  hand  which  I offered  him. 

I had  expected  him,  naturally  enough  under 
the  circumstances,  to  overwhelm  me  with  ques- 
tions. But  no — the  hospitable  impulse  was  the 
uppermost  impulse  in  the  old  servant’s  mind, 
when  a member  of  the  family  appeared  (no  mat- 
ter how !)  as  a visitor  at  the  house. 

“Walk  in,  Mr.  Franklin,”  he  said,  opening 
the  door  behind  him,  with  his  quaint  old-fash- 
ioned bow.  “I’ll  ask  what  brings  you  here 
afterward — I must  make  you  comfortable  first. 
There  have  been  sad  changes  since  you  went 
away.  The  house  is  shut  up,  and  the  servants 
are  gone.  Never  mind  that!  I’ll  cook  your 
dinner ; and  the  gardener’s  wife  will  make  your 
bed — and  if  there’s  a bottle  of  our  famous  Latour 
claret  left  in  the  cellar,  down  your  throat,  Mr. 
Franklin,  that  bottle  shall  go.  I bid  you  wel- 
come, Sir!  I bid  you  heartily  welcome!”  said 
the  poor  old  fellow,  fighting  manfully  against  the 
gloom  of  the  deserted  house,  and  receiving  me 
with  the  sociable  and  courteous  attention  of  the 
by-gone  time. 

It  vexed  me  to  disappoint  him.  But  the  house 
was  Rachel’s  house  now.  Could  I eat  in  it  or 
sleep  in  it  after  what  had  happened  in  London  ? 
The  commonest  sense  of  self-respect  forbade  me 
— properly  forbade  me — to  cross  the  threshold. 

I took  Betteredge  by  the  arm  and  led  him  out 
into  the  garden.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Between  his 
attachment  to  Rachel  and  his  attachment  to  me 
he  was  sorely  puzzled  and  distressed  at  the  turn 
that  things  had  taken.  His  opinion,  when  he 
expressed  it,  was  given  in  his  usual  downright 
manner,  and  was  agreeably  redolent  of  the  most 
positive  philosophy  I know — the  philosophy  of 
the  Betteredge  school. 

“Miss  Rachel  has  her  faults — I’ve  never  de- 
nied it,”  he  began.  “And  riding  the  high 
horse,  now  and  then,  is  one  of  them.  She  has 
been  trying  to  ride  over  you — and  you  have  put 
up  with  it.  Lord,  Mr.  Franklin,  don’t  you  know 
women  by  this  time  better  than  that  ? You  have 
heard  me  talk  of  the  late  Mrs.  Betteredge?” 

I had  heard  him  talk  of  the  late  Mrs.  Better- 
edge  pretty  often — invariably  producing  her  as 
his  one  undeniable  example  of  the  inbred  frailty 
and  perversity  of  the  other  sex.  In  that  capac- 
ity he  exhibited  her  now. 

“ Very  well,  Mr.  Franklin.  Now  listen  to 
mo.  Different  women  have  different  ways  of 
riding  the  high  horse.  The  late  Mrs.  Betteredge 
took  her  exercise  on  that  favorite  female  animal 
whenever  I happened  to  deny  her  any  thing  that 
she  had  set  her  heart  on.  So  sure  as  I came 


home  from  my  work  on  these  occasions,  so  sure 
was  my  wife  to  call  to  me  up  the  kitchen  stairs, 
and  to  say  that,  after  my  brutal  treatment  of  her, 
she  hadn’t  the  heart  to  cook  me  my  dinner.  I 
put  up  with  it  for  some  time— just  as  you  are 
putting  up  with  it  now  from  Miss  Rachel.  At 
last  my  patience  wore  out.  I went  down  stairs, 
and  I took  Mrs.  Betteredge— affectionately,  you 
understand — up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her, 
holus-bolns,  into  the  best  parlor,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  company.  I said,  4 That’s  the  right 
place  for  you,  my  dear,’  and  so  went  back  to  the 
kitchen.  I locked  myself  in,  and  took  off  my 
coat,  and  turned  up  my  shirt-sleeves,  and  cooked 
my  own  dinner.  When  it  was  done  I served  it 
up  in  my  best  manner,  and  enjoyed  it  most  heart- 
ily. I had  my  pipe  and  my  drop  of  grog  after- 
ward ; and  then  I cleared  the  table,  and  washed 
the  crockery,  and  cleaned  the  knives  and  forks, 
and  put  the  things  away,  and  swept  up  the  hearth. 
When  things  were  as  bright  and  clean  again,  as 
bright  and  clean  could  be,  I opened  the  door 
and  let  Mrs.  Betteredge  in.  ‘ I’ve  had  my  din- 
ner, my  dear,’!  said ; 4 and  I hope  you  will  find  I 
have  left  the  kitchen  all  that  your  fondest  wishes 
can  desire.’  For  the  rest  of  that  woman’s  life, 
Mr.  Franklin,  I never  had  to  cook  my  dinner 
again!  Moral:  You  have  put  up  with  Miss 
Rachel  in  London;  don’t  put  up  with  her  in 
Yorkshire.  Come  back  to  the  house.” 

Quite  unanswerable!  I could  only  assure  my 
good  friend  that  even  his  powers  of  persuasion 
were,  in  this  case,  thrown  away  on  me. 

“It’s  a lovely  evening,”  1 said.  “I  shall 
walk  to  Frizinghall,  and  stay  at  the  hotel,  and 
you  must  come  to-morrow  morning  and  break- 
fast with  me.  I have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Betteredge  shook  his  head  gravely. 

“I’m  heartily  sorry  for  this,”  he  said.  “I 
had  hoped,  Mr.  Franklin,  to  hear  that  things 
were  all  smooth  and  pleasant  again  between 
you  and  Miss  Rachel.  If  you  must  have  your 
own  way,  Sir,”  he  continued,  after  a moment’s 
reflection,  “ there  is  no  need  to  go  to  Frizinghall 
to-night  for  a bed.  It’s  to  be  had  nearer  than 
chat.  There’s  Hotherstone’s  F'arm,  barely  two 
miles  from  here.  You  can  hardly  object  to  that 
on  Miss  Rachel’s  account,  ” the  old  man  added, 
slyly.  “ Hotherstone  lives,  Mr.  Franklin,  on  his 
own  freehold.  ” 

I remembered  the  place  the  moment  Better- 
edge  mentioned  it.  The  farm-house  stood  in  a 
sheltered  inland  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  pret- 
tiest stream  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire ; and  the 
farmer  had  a spare  bedroom  and  parlor,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  let  to  artists,  anglers,  and 
tourists  in  general.  A more  agreeable  place  of 
abode,  during  my  stay  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
could  not  have  wished  to  find. 

“ Are  the  rooms  to  let  ?”  I inquired. 

“Mrs.  Hotherstone  herself,  Sir,  asked  for  my 
good  word  to  recommend  the  rooms  yesterday.” 

44  I’ll  take  them,  Betteredge,  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  ” 

We  went  back  to  the  yard,  in  which  I had 
left  my  traveling  bag.  After  putting  a stick 
through  the  handle  and  swinging  the  bag  over 
his  shoulder  Betteredge  appeared  to  relapse  into 
the  bewilderment  which  ray  sudden  appearance 
had  caused,  when  I surprised  him  in  the  bee- 
hive chair.  He  looked  incredulously  at  the 
house,  and  then  he  wheeled  about,  and  looked 
more  incredulously  still  at  me. 

“ I’ve  lived  a goodish  long  time  in  the  world,” 
said  this  best  and  dearest  of  all  old  servants — 
* 4 but  the  like  of  this  I never  did  expect  to  see. 
There  stands  the  house,  and  here  stands  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake — and,  Damme,  if  one  of  them 
isn’t  turning  his  back  on  the  other,  and  going  to 
sleep  in  a lodging  1” 

He  led  the  way  out,  wagging  his  head  and 
growling  ominously.  “There’s  only  one  more 
miracle  that  can  happen,”  he  said  to  me,  over 
his  shoulder.  “ The  next  thing  you’ll  do,  Mr. 
Franklin,  will  be  to  pav  me  back  that  seven-and- 
sixpence  you  borrowed  of  me  when  you  were  a 
boy.” 

This  stroke  of  sarcasm  put  him  in  a better 
humor  with  himself  and  with  me.  We  left  the 
house,  and  passed  through  the  lodge  gates. 
Once  clear  of  the  grounds,  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality (in  Betteredge’s  code  of  morals)  ceased, 
and  the  privileges  of  curiosity  began. 

He  dropped  back,  so  as  to  let  me  get  on  a 
level  with  him.  44  Fine  evening  for  a walk,  Mr. 
Franklin,”  he  said,  as  if  we  had  just  accidentally 
encountered  each  other  at  that  moment.  44  Sup- 
posing you  had  gone  to  the  hotel  at  Frizinghall, 
Sir  ?” 

“Yes?” 

“I  should  have  had  the  honor  of  breakfasting 
with  you  to-morrow  morning.  ” 

“Come  and  breakfast  with  me  at  Hother- 
stone’s Farm,  instead.” 

“Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Franklin.  But  it  wasn’t  exactly  breakfast 
that  I was  driving  at.  I think  you  mentioned 
that  you  had  something  to  say  to  me?  If  it’s 
no  secret,  Sir,”  said  Betteredge,  suddenly  aban- 
doning the  crooked  wray,  and  taking  the  straight 
one,  4 4 I’m  burning  to  know  what’s  brought  you 
down  here,  if  you  please,  in  this  sadden  way.” 

“What  brought  me  here  before?”  I asked. 

“The  Moonstone,  Mr.  Franklin.  But  what 
brings  you  now,  Sir  ?” 

“The  Moonstone  again,  Betteredge.” 

The  old  man  suddenly  stood  still,  and  looked 
at  me  in  the  gray  tw  ilight  as  if  he  suspected  his 
own  ears  of  deceiving  him. 

“If  that’s  a joke,  Sir,”  he  said,  “I’m  afraid 
I’m  getting  a little  dull  in  my  old  age.  I don’t 
take  it.” 

“It’s  no  joke,”  I answered.  “I  have  come 
here  to  take  up  the  inquiry  which  was  dropped 
w hen  I left  England.  I have  come  here  to  do 
what  nobody  has  done  yet — to  find  out  who  took 
the  Diamond.” 

“Let  the  Diamond  be,  Mr.  Franklin ! Take 
my  advice,  and  let  the  Diamond  be  1 That 


cursed  Indian  jewel  has  misguided  every  body 
who  has  come  near  it.  Don’t  waste  your  money 
and  your  temper — in  the  fine  spring-time  of  your 
life,  Sir — by  meddling  with  the  Moonstone.  H ow 
can  you  hope  to  succeed  (saving  your  presence), 
when  Sergeant  Cuff  himself  made  a mess  of  it  ? 
Sergeant  Cuff*!”  repeated  Betteredge,  shaking  his 
forefinger  at  me  sternly.  “The  greatest  police- 
marf  in  England !” 

“My  mind  is  made  up,  my  old  friend.  Even 
Sergeant  Cuff  doesn’t  daunt  me. — By-the-by,  I 
may  want  to  speak  to  him,  sooner  or  later.  Have 
you  heard  any  thing  of  him  lately?” 

“The  Sergeant  won’t  help  you,  Mr.  Franklin.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

4 4 There  has  been  an  event,  Sir,  in  the  police- 
circles,  since  you  went  away.  The  great  Cuff 
has  retired  from  business.  He  has  got  a little 
cottage  at  Dorking ; and  he’s  up  to  his  eyes  in 
the  growing  of  roses.  I have  it  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, Mr.  Franklin.  He  has  grown  the  white 
moss-rose,  without  budding  it  on  the  dog-rose 
first.  And  Mr.  Begbie  the  gardener  is  to  go  to 
Dorking,  and  own  that  the  Sergeant  has  beaten 
him  at  last.” 

“It  doesn’t  much  matter,”  I said.  “I  must 
do  without  Sergeant  Cuff’s  help.  And  I must 
trust  to  you,  at  starting.” 

It  is  likely  enough  that  I spoke  rather  care- 
lessly. At  any  rate,  Betteredge  seemed  to  he 
piqued  by  something  in  the  reply  which  I had 
just  made  to  him.  44  You  might  trust  to  worse 
than  me,  Mr.  Franklin — I can  tell  you  that,” 
he  said,  a little  sharply. 

The  tone  in  which  he  retorted,  and  a certain 
disturbance,  after  he  had  spoken,  which  I de- 
tected in  his  manner,  suggested  to  me  that  he 
was  possessed  of  some  information  which  he 
hesitated  to  communicate. 

“I  expect  you  to  help  me,”  I said,  “in  pick- 
ing up  the  fragments  of  evidence  which  Sergeant 
Cuff  has  left  behind  him.  I know  you  can  do 
that.  Can  you  do  no  more  ?” 

“ What  more  can  you  expect  from  me.  Sir?” 
asked  Betteredge,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  humility. 

“I  expect  more — from  what  you  said  just 
now..” 

“Mere  boasting,  Mr.  Franklin,”  returned  the 
old  man,  obstinately.  “Some  people  are  born- 
boasters,  and  they  never  get  over  it  to  their 
dying  day.  I’m  one  of  them.  ” 

There  was  only  one  way  to  take  with  him.  I 
appealed  to  his  interest  in  Rachel  and  his  in- 
terest in  me.  % 

“Betteredge,  would  you”be  glad  to  hear  that . ] 
Rachel  and  I were  good  friends  again  ?” 

“ I have  served  your  family,  Sir,  to  mighty 
little  purpose,  if  you  doubt  it !” 

“Do  you  remember  how  Rachel  treated  me 
before  I left  England  ?” 

“As  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday!  My  lady 


herself  wrote  you  a letter  about  it;  and  you 
were  so  good  as  to  show  the  letter  to  me.  It 
said  that  Miss  Rachel  was  mortally  offended 
with  you  for  the  part  you  had  taken  in  trying 
to  recover  her  jewel.  And  neither  my  lady,  nor 
you,  nor  any  body  else  could  guess  why.” 

“Quite  true,  Betteredge!  And  I come  back 
from  my  travels,  and  find  her  mortally  offended 
with  me  still.  I knew  that  the  Diamond  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it  last  year ; and  I know  that  the 
Diamond  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  now.  I have 
tried  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  won’t  see  me.  I 
have  tried  to  write  to  her,  and  she  won’t  answer 
me.  How,  in  Heaven’s  name,  am  I to  clear  the 
matter  up?  The  chance  of  searching  into  the 
loss  of  the  Moonstone  is  the  one  chance  of  in- 
quiry that  Rachel  herself  has  left  me !” 

Those  words  evidently  put  the  case  before 
him  as  he  had  not  seen  it  yet.  He  asked  a 
question  which  satisfied  me  that  I had  shaken 
him. 

“There  is  no  ill-feeling  in  this,  Mr.  Franklin, 
on  your  side — is  there  ?” 

44  There  was  some  anger,”  I answered,  “when 
I left  London.  But  that  is  all  worn  out  now. 
I want  to  make  Rachel  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  me — and  I want  nothing  more.” 

“You  don’t  feel  any  fear,  Sir — supposing  you 
make  any  discoveries — in  regard  to  what  you 
may  find  out  about  Miss  Rachel  ?” 

I understood  the  jealous  belief  in  his  young 
mistress  which  prompted  those  words. 

“I  am  as  certain  of  her  as  you  are,”  I an- 
swered. “The  fullest  disclosure  of  her  secret 
will  reveal  nothing  that  can  alter  her  place  in 
your  estimation,  or  in  mine.” 

Betteredge’s  last -left  scruples  vanished  at 
that. 

“If  I am  doing  wrong  to  help  you,  Mr. 
Franklin,”  he  exclaimed,  “all  I can  say  is — I 
am  as  innocent  of  seeing  it  as  the  babe  unborn ! 
I can  put  you  on  the  road  to  discovery,  if  you 
can  only  go  on  by  yourself.  You  remember 
that  poor  girl  of  ours — Rosanna  Spearman  ?” 

“Of  course!” 

“You  always  thought  she  had  some  sort  of 
confession,  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  Moon- 
stone, which  she  wanted  to  make  to  you  ?” 

“I  certainly  couldn’t  account  for  her  strange 
conduct  in  any  other  way.  ” 

“You  may  set  that  doubt  at  rest,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, whenever  you  please.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  come  to  a stand-still  now. 
I tried  vainly,  in  the  gathering  darkness,  to  see 
his  face.  In  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  I 
asked  a little  impatiently  what  he  meant. 

“Steady,  Sir!"  proceeded  Betteredge.  “I 
mean  what  I say.  Rosanna  Spearman  left  a 
sealed  letter  behind  her — a letter  addressed  to 
you." 

“ Where  is  it  ?” 

“In  the  possession  of  a friend  of  hers  at 


“MR.  BETTEREDGE,’  SHE  SAID,  WITHOUT  TAKING  HER  EYES  OFF  ME,  ‘MENTION 
HIS  NAME  AGAIN.  IF  YOU  PLEASE.’" 
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Cobb’s  Hole.  You  must  have  heard  tell,  when 
you  were  here  last,  Sir,  of  Limping  Lucy — a 
lame  girl,  with  a crutch.” 

“ The  fisherman’s  daughter  ?” 

“The  same,  Mr.  Franklin.” 

“Why  wasn’t  the  letter  forwarded  to  me?’’ 

“Limping  Lucy  has  a will  of  her  own,  Sir. 
She  wouldn’t  give  it  into  any  hands  but  yours. 
And  you  had  left  England  before  I could  write 
to  you.” 

“Let’s  go  back,  Betteredge,  and  get  it  at 
once!” 

‘ ‘ Too  late,  Sir,  to-night.  They’re  great  savers 
of  candles  along  our  coast ; and  they  go  to  bed 
early  at  Cobb’s  Hole.” 

“Nonsense!  We  might  get  there  in  half  an 
hour.” 

“ You  might,  Sir.  And  when  you  did  get 
there  you  would  find  the  door  locked.”  He 
pointed  to  a light,  glimmering  below  us ; and, 
at  the  same  moment,  I heard  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening  the  bubbling  of  a stream. 
‘ ‘ There’s  the  Farm,  Mr.  Franklin ! Make  your- 
self comfortable  for  to-night,  and  come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning — if  you’ll  be  so  kind  ?” 

“You  will  go  with  me  to  the  fisherman’s 
cottage  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Early?” 

“ As  early,  Mr.  Franklin,  as  you  like.” 

We  descended  the  path  that  led  to  the  Farm. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I havr  only  the  most  indistinct  recollection 
of  what  happened  at  Hotherstone’s  Farm. 

I remember  a hearty  welcome ; a prodigious 
supper,  which  would  have  fed  a whole  village  in 
the  East ; a delightfully  clean  bedroom,  with  no- 
thing in  it  to  regret  but  that  detestable  product 
of  the  folly  of  our  forefathers — a feather-bed ; a 
restless  night,  with  much  kindling  of  matches 
and  many  lightings  of  one  little  candle  ; and  an 
immense  sensation  of  relief  when  the  sun  rose 
and  there  was  a prospect  of  getting  up. 

It  had  been  arranged  overnight  with  Better- 
edge  that  I was  to  call  for  him,  on  our  way  to 
Cobb’s  Hole,  as  early  as  I liked — which,  inter- 
preted by  my  impatience  to  get  possession  of  the 
letter,  meant  as  early  as  I could.  Without  wait- 
ing for  breakfast  at  the  Farm  I took  a crust  of 
bread  in  my  hand  and  set  forth,  in  some  doubt 
whether  I should  not  surprise  the  excellent  Bet- 
teredge in  his  bed.  To  my  great  relief  he  proved 
to  be  quite  as  excited  about  the  coming  event  as 
I was.  I found  him  ready  and  waiting  for  me, 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand. 

“ How  are  you  this  morning,  Betteredge  ?” 

“ Very  poorly,  Sir.” 

‘ ‘ Sony  to  hear  it.  What  do  you  complain  of?” 

“ I complain  of  a new  disease,  Mr.  Franklin, 
of  my  own  inventing.  I don’t  want  to  alarm 
you,  but  you’re  certain  to  catch  it  before  the 
morning  is  out.” 

“The  devil  I am!” 

“Do  you  feel  an  uncomfortable  heat  at  the 
pit  of  your  stomach,  Sir  ? and  a nasty  thumping 
at  the  top  of  your  head  ? Ah ! not  yet  ? It  will 
lay  hold  of  you  at  Cobb’s  Hole,  Mr.  Franklin. 
I call  it  the  detective-fever ; and  I first  caught  it 
in  the  company  of  Sergeant  Cuff.” 

“Ay!  ay!  and  the  cure  in  this  instance  is 
to  open  Rosanna  Spearman’s  letter,  I suppose  ? 
Come  along,  and  let’s  get  it !” 

Early  as  it  was,  we  found  the  fisherman’s  wife 
astir  in  her  kitchen.  On  my  presentation  by 
Betteredge  .good  Mrs.  Yolland  performed  a social 
ceremony,  strictly  reserved  (as  I afterward  learned) 
for  strangers  of  distinction.  She  put  a bottle  of 
Dutch  gin  and  a couple  of  clean  pipes  on  the 
table,  and  opened  the  conversation  by  6aying: 
“What  news  from  London,  Sir?” 

Before  I could  find  an  answer  to  this  immensely 
comprehensive  question  an  apparition  advanced 
toward  me  out  of  a dark  comer  of  the  kitchen. 
A wan,  wild,  haggard  girl,  with  remarkably  beau- 
tiful hair,  and  with  a tierce  keenness  in  her  eyes, 
came  limping  up  on  a cratch  to  the  table  at 
which  I was  sitting,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  an  object  of  mingled  interest  and  horror, 
which  it  quite  fascinated  her  to  see. 

“ Mr.  Betteredge,”  she  said,  without  taking 
her  eyes  off  me,  “mention  his  name  again,  if 
you  please.” 

“This  gentleman’s  name,”  answered  Better- 
edge  (with  a strong  emphasis  on  gentleman ),  “ is 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake.” 

The  girl  turned  her  back  on  me  and  suddenly 
left  the  room.  Good  Mrs.  Yolland,  as  I believe, 
made  some  apologies  for  her  daughter’s  odd  be- 
havior, and  Betteredge  (probably)  translated 
them  into  polite  English.  I speak  of  this  in 
complete  uncertainty.  My  attention  w'as  ab- 
sorbed in  following  the  sound  of  the  girl’s  crutch. 
Thump-thump  up  the  wooden  stairs;  thump- 
thump  across  the  room  above  our  heads ; thump- 
thump  down  the  stairs  again — and  there  stood 
the  apparition  at  the  open  door,  with  a letter  in 
its  hand,  beckoning  me  out ! 

I left  more  apologies  in  course  of  delivery  be- 
hind me,  and  followed  this  strange  creature — 
limping  on  before  me  faster  and  faster — down 
the  slope  of  the  beach.  She  led  me  behind  some 
boats,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  few  people 
in  the  fishing-village,  and  then  stopped  and  faced 
me  for  the  first  time. 

“ Stand  there,”  she  said.  “ I want  to  look  at 
you.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  on  her 
face.  I inspired  her  with  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  abhorrence  and  disgust.  Let  me  not  be 
vain  enough  to  say  that  no  woman  had  ever 
looked  at  me  in  this  manner  before.  I will  only 
venture  on  the  more  modest  assertion  that  no 
woman  had  ever  let  me  perceive  it  yet.  There 
is  a limit  to  the  length  of  the  inspection  which  a 
man  can  endure,  under  certain  circumstances.  I 
attempted  to  direce-Li  ujiiing,  jLvtcyjs  Attention  to 
some  less  reYolting-olyedt -tfeii  my!fa«e. 


“ I think  you  have  got  a letter  to  give  me,”  I 
began.  “ Is  it  the  letter  there  in  your  hand  ?” 

“Say  that  again,”  was  the  only  answer  I re- 
ceived. 

I related  the  words,  like  a good  child  learn- 
ing its  lesson. 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  speaking  to  herself,  but 
keeping  her  eyes  still  mercilessly  fixed  on  me. 
“ I can’t  find  out  what  she  saw  in  his  face.  I 
can’t  guess  what  she  heard  in  his  voice.”  She 
suddenly  looked  away  from  me,  and  rested  her 
head  wearily  on  the  top  of  her  crutch.  “ Oh  my 
poor  dear !”  she  said,  in  the  first  soft  tones  which 
had  fallen  from  her  in  my  hearing.  “Oh  my 
lost  darling!  what  could  you  see  in  this  man?” 
She  lifted  her  head  again  fiercely,  and  looked  at 
me  once  more.  V Can  you  eat  and  drink  ?”  she 
asked. 

I did  my  best  to  preserve  my  gravity,  and  an- 
swered, “Yes.” 

“ Can  you  sleep?’ 

“Yes/’ 

“When  you  see  a poor  girl  in  service  do  you 
feel  no  remorse  ?” 

‘ ‘ Certainly  not.  Why  should  I ?” 

She  abruptly  thrust  the  letter  (as  the  phrase 
is)  into  my  face. 

“Take  it!”  she  exclaimed,  furiously.  “I 
never  set  eyes  on  you  before.  God  Almighty 
forbid  I should  ever  set  eyes  on  you  again.” 

With  those  parting  words  she  limped  away 
from  me  at  the  top  of  her  speed.  The  one  in- 
terpretation that  I could  put  on  her  conduct  has, 
no  doubt,  been  anticipated  by  every  body.  I 
could  only  suppose  that  she  was  mad. 

Having  reached  that  inevitable  conclusion,  I 
turned  to  the  more  interesting  object  of  investi- 
gation which  w as  presented  to  me  by  Rosanna 
Spearman’s  letter.  The  address  was  written  as 
follows: — “For  Franklin  Blake,  Esq.  To  be 
given  into  his  own  hands  (and  not  to  be  trusted 
to  any  one  else),  by  Lucy  Yolland.” 

I broke  the  seal.  The  envelope  contained  a 
letter : and  this,  in  its  turn,  contained  a slip  of 
paper.  I read  the  letter  first : 

“ Sin, — If  you  are  curious  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  my  behavior  to  you,  while  you  wrere  stay- 
ing in  the  house  of  my  mistress,  Lady  Verinder, 
do  what  you  are  told  to  do  in  the  memorandum 
inclosed  with  this — and  do  it  without  any  per- 
son being  present  to  overlook  you.  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  Rosanna  Spearman.” 

# 

I turned  to  the  slip  of  paper  next.  Here  is 
the  literal  copy  of  it,  word  for  word : 

“Memorandum: — To  go  to  the  Shivering 
Sand  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  To  walk  out  on 
the  South  Spit,  until  I get  the  South  Spit  Bea- 
con, and  the  flag-staff  at  the  Coast-guard  sta- 
tion above  Cobb’s  Hole  in  a line  together.  To 
lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a stick,  or  any  straight 
tiling  to  guide  my  hand,  exactly  in  the  line  of 
the  beacon  and  the  flag-staff.  To  take  care,  in 
doing  this,  that  one  end  of  the  stick  shall  be  at 
the  edge  of  the  rocks,  on  the  side  of  them  which 
overlooks  the  quicksand.  To  feel  along  the 
stick,  among  the  sea-weed  (beginning  from  the 
end  of  the  stick  which  points  toward  the  bea- 
con), for  the  Chain.  To  run  my  hand  along 
the  Chain,  when  found,  until  I come  to  the  part 
of  it  which  stretches  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks, 
dowm  into  the  quicksand.  And  then , to  pull  the 
chain.” 

Just  as  I had  read  the  last  words — under- 
lined in  the  original— I heard  the  voice  of  Bet- 
teredge behind  me.  The  inventor  of  the  detect- 
ive-fever had  completely  succumbed  to  that  irre- 
sistible malady.  “I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer, 
Mr.  Franklin.  What  does  her  letter  say  ? For 
mercy’s  sake,  Sir,  tell  us  what  does  her  letter 
say  ?” 

I handed  him  the  letter  and  the  memorandum. 
He  read  the  first  w ithout  appearing  to  be  much 
interested  in  it.  But  the  second — the  memoran- 
dum— produced  a strong  impression  on  him. 

“The  Sergeant  said  it!”  cried  Betteredge. 
“From  first  to  last,  Sir,  the  Sergeant  said  she 
had  got  a memorandum  of  the  hiding-place.  And 
here  it  is ! Lord  save  us,  Mr.  Franklin,  here  is 
the  secret  that  puzzled  every  body,  from  the  great 
Cuff  downward,  ready  and  waiting,  as  one  may 
say,  to  show  itself  to  you!  It’s  the  ebb  now, 
Sir,  as  any  body  may  see  for  themselves.  How 
long  will  it  be  till  the  turn  of  the  tide?”  He 
looked  up,  and  observed  a lad  at  work  at  some 
little  distance  from  us,  mending  a net.  “ Tam- 
mie  Bright  1”  he  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“I  hear  you!”  Tammie  shouted  back. 

“When’s  the  turn  of  the  tide?” 

“ In  an  hour’s  time.” 

We  both  looked  at  our  watches. 

“We  can  go  round  by  the  coast,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin," said  Betteredge,  “and  get  to  the  quicksand 
in  that  way,  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare.  What 
do  you  say,  Sir?” 

“Come  along.” 

On  our  way  to  the  Shivering  Sand  I applied  to 
Betteredge  to  revive  my  memory  of  events  (as 
affecting  Rosanna  Spearman)  at  the  period  of 
Sergeant  Cuff  ’s  inquiry.  With  my  old  friend’s 
help  I soon  had  the  succession  of  circumstances 
clearly  registered  again  in  my  mind.  Rosanna’s 
journey  to  Frizinghall,  when  the  whole  house- 
hold believed  her  to  be  ill  in  her  own  room — 
Rosanna’s  mysterious  employment  of  the  night- 
time, with  her  door  locked  and  her  candle  burn- 
ing till  the  morning — Rosanna’s  suspicious  pur- 
chase of  the  japanned  tin  case  and  the  two  dogs’ 
chains  from  Mrs.  Yolland — the  Sergeant’s  posi- 
tive conviction  that  Rosanna  had  hidden  some- 
thing at  the  Shivering  Sand,  and  the  Sergeant’s 
absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  that  something 
could  be — all  these  strange  results  of  the  abor- 
tive inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Moonstone,  were 
clearly  present  to  me  again  when  we  reached  the 
quicksand,  and  walked  out  together  on  the  low 
ledge  of  rocks  called  the  South  Spit. 

With  Betteredge’ s help  I soon  stood  in  the 


right  position  to  see  the  Beacon  and  the  Coast- 
guard flag-staff  in  a line  together.  Following 
the  memorandum  as  our  guide,  we  next  laid  my 
stick  in  the  necessary  direction,  as  neatly  as  we 
could,  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  rocks.  And 
then  we  looked  at  our  watches  once  more. 

It  wanted  nearly  twenty  minutes  yet  of  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  I suggested  waiting  through 
this  interval  on  the  beach,  instead  of  on  the  wet 
and  slippery  surface  of  the  rocks.  Having 
reached  the  diy  sand  I prepared  to  sit  down; 
and,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  Betteredge  prepared 
to  leave  me. 

“What  are  you  going  away  for?”  I asked. 

“Look  at  the  letter  again,  Sir,  and  you  will 
see.” 

A glance  at  the  letter  reminded  me  that  I was 
charged,  when  I made  my  discovery,  to  make  it 
alone. 

“ It’s  hard  enough  for  me  to  leave  you  at  such 
a time  as  this,  ” 6aid  Betteredge.  ‘ ‘ But  she  died 
a dreadful  death,  poor  soul ! and  I feel  a kind 
of  call  on  me,  Mr.  Franklin,  to  humor  that  fan- 
cy of  hers.  Besides,”  he  added,  confidentially, 
“there’s  nothing  in  the  letter  against  your  letting 
out  the  secret  afterward.  I’ll  hang  about  in  the 
fir  plantation,  and  wait  till  you  pick  me  up. 
Don’t  be  longer  than  you  can  help,  Sir.  The 
detective-fever  isn’t  an  easy  disease  to  deal  with, 
under  these  circumstances.” 

With  that  parting  caution  he  left  me. 

The  interval  of  expectation,  short  as  it  was 
when  reckoned  by  the  measure  of  time,  assumed 
formidable  proportions  when  reckoned  by  the 
measure  of  suspense.  This  was  one  of  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  invaluable  habit  of  smoking 
becomes  especially  precious  and  consolatory.  I lit 
a cigar,  and  sat  down  on  the  slope  of  the  beach. 

The  sunlight  poured  its  unclouded  beauty  on 
every  object  that  I could  see.  The  exquisite 
freshness  of  the  air  made  the  mere  act  of  bring 
and  breathing  a luxury.  Even  the  lonely  bttle 
bay  welcomed  the  morning  with  a show’  of  cheer- 
fulness ; and  the  bared  w'et  surface  of  the  quick- 
sand itself,  glittering  with  a golden  brightness, 
hid  the  horror  of  its  false  brown  face  under  a 
passing  smile.  It  was  the  finest  day  I had  seen 
since  my  refum  to  England. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  came  before  my  cigar  was 
finished.  I saw  the  preliminary  heaving  of  the 
Sand,  and  then  the  aw  ful  shiver  that  crept  over 
its  surface — as  if  some  spirit  of  terror  Uved  and 
moved  and  shuddered  in  the  fathomless  deeps 
beneath.  I threw  away  my  cigar  and  went  back 
again  to  the  rocks. 

My  directions  in  the  memorandum  instructed 
me  to  feel  along  the  fine  traced  by  the  stick, 
beginning  with  the  end  which  was  nearest  to  the 
beacon. 

I advanced  in  this  manner  more  than  half-way 
along  the  stick,  without  encountering  any  thing 
but  the  edges  of  the  rocks.  An  inch  or  two  fur- 
ther on,  however,  my  patience  was  rewarded. 
In  a narrow  little  fissure,  just  within  reach  of 
my  forefinger,  I felt  the  chain.  Attempting, 
next,  to  follow  it  by  touch  in  the  direction  of 
the  quicksand,  I found  my  progress  stopped  by  a 
thick  growth  of  sea-weed — which  had  fastened 
itself  into  the  fissure,  no  doubt,  in  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  Rosanna  Spearman  had  chosen 
her  hiding-place. 

It  w as  equally  impossible  to  pull  up  the  sea- 
weed or  to  force  my  hand  through  it.  After 
marking  the  spot  indicated  by  the  end  of  the 
stick  which  w as  placed  nearest  to  the  quicksand, 
I determined  to  pursue  the  search  for  the  chain 
on  a plan  of  my  own.  My  idea  was  to  “ sound” 
immediately  under  the  rocks,  on  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  lost  trace  of  the  chain  at  the  point 
at  which  it  entered  the  sand.  I took  up  the  stick 
and  knelt  down  on  the  brink  of  the  South  Spit. 

In  this  position  my  face  was  within  a few  feet 
of  the  surface  of  the  quicksand.  The  sight  of  it 
so  near  me,  still  disturbed  at  intervals  by  its  hide- 
ous shivering  fit,  shook  my  nerves  for  the  mo- 
ment. A horrible  fancy  that  the  dead  woman 
might  appear  on  the  scene  of  her  suicide  to  as- 
sist my  search — an  unutterable  dread  of  seeing 
her  rise  through  the  hearing  surface  of  the  sand 
and  point  to  the  place — forced  itself  into  my 
mind,  and  turned  me  cold  in  the  warm  sunlight. 
I ow’n  I closed  my  eyes  at  the  moment  when  the 
point  of  the  stick  first  entered  the  quicksand. 

The  instant  afterward,  before  the  stick  could 
have  been  submerged  more  than  a few  inches,  I 
w as  free  from  the  hold  of  my  own  superstitious 
terror,  and  was  throbbing  with  excitement  from 
head  to  foot.  Sounding  blindfold,  at  my  first 
attempt — at  that  first  attempt  I had  sounded 
right ! The  stick  struck  the  chain. 

Taking  a firm  hold  of  the  roots  of  the  sea-weed 
with  my  left  hand,  I laid  myself  down  over  the 
brink,  and  felt  with  my  right  hand  under  the 
overhanging  edges  of  the  rock.  My  right  hand 
found  the  chain. 

I drew  it  up  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
And  there  was  the  japanned  tin  case  fastened  to 
the  end  of  it. 

The  action  of  the  water  had  so  rusted  the  chain 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  unfasten  it  from 
the  hasp  which  attached  it  to  the  case.  Putting 
the  case  between  my  knees,  and  exerting  my  ut- 
most strength,  I contrived  to  draw’  off  the  cover. 
Some  white  substance  filled  the  whole  interior 
when  I looked  in.  I put  in  my  hand  and  found 
it  to  be  linen. 

In  drawing  out  the  linen  I also  drew  out  a let- 
ter crumpled  up  with  it.  After  looking  at  the 
direction,  and  discovering  that  it  bore  my  name, 

I put  the  letter  in  my  pocket  and  completely  re- 
moved the  linen.  It  came  out  in  a thick  roll, 
moulded,  of  course,  to  the  shape  of  the  case  in 
w hich  it  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  perfectly 
preserved  from  any  injury  by  the  sea. 

I earned  the  linen  to  the  dry  sand  of  the  beach, 
and  there  unrolled  and  smoothed  it  out.  There 
was  no  mistaking  it  as  an  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a night-gown. 

The  uppermost  side,  when  I spread  it  out,  pre- 


sented to  view  innumerable  folds  and  creases,  and 
nothing  more.  I tried  the  undermost  side  next, 
and  instantly  discovered  the  smear  of  the  paiut 
from  the  door  of  Rachel’s  boudoir ! 

My  eyes  remained  riveted  on  the  stain,  and 
my  mind  took  me  back  at  a leap  from  present  to 
past.  The  very  w’ords  of  Sergeant  Cuff  recurred 
to  me,  as  if  the  man  himself  wras  at  my  side  again, 
pointing  to  the  unanswerable  inference  which  he 
drew  from  the  smear  on  the  door : 

“ Find  out  whether  there  is  any  article  of  dress 
in  this  house  with  the  stain  of  .the  paint  on  it. 
Find  out  who  that  dress  belongs  to.  Find  out 
how  the  person  can  account  for  haring  been  in 
the  room,  and  smeared  the  paint,  between  mid- 
night and  three  in  the  morning.  If  the  person 
can’t  satisfy  you,  you  haven’t  far  to  look  for  the 
hand  that  took  the  Diamond.  ” 

One  after  another  those  words  traveled  over 
my  memory,  repeating  themselves  again  and 
again  with  a wearisome,  mechanical  reiteration. 
I was  roused  from  what  felt  like  a trance  of  many 
hours — from  w’hat  was  really,  no  doubt,  the  pause 
of  a few  moments  only — by  a voice  calling  to  me. 
I looked  up,  and  saw  that  Betteredge’s  patience 
had  failed  him  at  last.  He  was  just  risible  be- 
tween the  sand-hills,  returning  to  the  beach. 

The  old  man’s  appearance  recalled  me,  the 
moment  I perceived  it,  to  my  sense  of  present 
things,  and  reminded  me  that  the  inquiry  which 
I had  pursued  thus  far  still  remained  incomplete. 
I had  discovered  the  smear  on  the  night-gown. 
To  whom  did  the  night-gown  belong? 

My  first  impulse  was  to  consult  the  letter  in  my 
pocket — the  letter  which  I had  found  in  the  case. 

As  I raised  my  hand  to  take  it  out  I remem- 
bered that  there  was  a shorter  way  to.  discovery 
than  this.  The  night-gown  itself  would  reveal 
the  truth ; for,  in  all  probability,  the  night-gow'n 
was  marked  with  its  owner’s  name. 

I took  it  up  from  the  sand  and  looked  for  the 
mark.  I found  the  mark,  and  read — 

My  Own  Name  ! 

There  were  the  familiar  letters  which  told  me 
that  the  night-gown  was  mine.  I looked  up  from 
them.  There  wras  the  sun  ; there  were  the  glit- 
tering waters  of  the  bay ; there  w'as  old  Better- 
edge,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  tome.  I looked 
back  again  at  the  letters.  My  own  name.  Plain- 
ly confronting  me — my  owm  name. 

“If  time,  pains,  and  money  can  do  it,  I will 
lay  my  hand  on  the  thief  who  took  the  Moon- 
stone”— I had  left  London  with  those  words  on 
my  lips.  I had  penetrated  the  secret  which  the 
quicksand  had  kept  from  every  other  living  creat- 
ure. And,  on  the  unanswerable  evidence  of  the 
paint-stain,  I had  discovered  Myself  as  the  Thief. 


PATTY’S  MISTAKE. 

Yob  would  never  have  dreamed  it,  never  in 
the  W'orld ; but  my  sister  Patty  was  really  one  of 
the  most  impulsive  persons  I have  ever  met! 
She  was  always  plunging  headlong  into  some 
scheme  that  seized  upon  her  fancy,  or  into  which 
some  designing  person,  knowing  her  weakness, 
had  inveigled  her.  Itinerant  impostors  with  eye- 
less needles,  pins  as  pointless  as  the  jokes  of  a 
would-be  wit,  shoe-laces  from  which  the  tags  de- 
parted upon  the  first  trial — all  these  seemed  to 
land  at  our  door  and  victimize  Patty. 

You  will  perhaps  smile  as  you  read  this ; so 
may  I ; but  true  tears  shine  in  my  eyes  as  well. 
I glance  at  this  sister  of  mine  as  she  sits  with  the 
fire-light  glinting  on  her  busy  needle,  darning 
with  consummate  patience  the  most  trying  ori- 
fices in  the  stockings  of  the  writer.  Who  but 
she  could  make  those  gaping  holes  neat  and  pre- 
sentable? You  would  hardly  imagine,  from  her 
face,  what  sort  of  a person  she  might  be ; for  the 
lines  are  very  clear  and  quiet,  the  eyes  tender, 
gray,  the  whole  expression  that  of  peace  rather  than 
repose — the  peace  that  “passeth  all  understand- 
ing. ” But  then  the  mouth  ? If  you  would  read 
character  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  always 
observe  the  mouth.  My  sister’s  is  as  sensitive 
as  that  of  a child — just  as  eager,  just  as  credu- 
lous, as  full  of  faith.  But  never,  never  around 
any  child’s  mouth  is  such  an  expression  of  pathos, 
of  yearning.  Ah ! never  such  a record  of  deep 
suffering  patiently  borne  as  stands  written  in  lines 
of  untold  loveliness  about  the  sweet  mouth  of  this, 
my  elder  sister. 

You  will  understand,  then,  why  it  was  that 
the  little  urchins  in  the  street  asked  her  for 
“pennies,”  and  put  out  their  hands,  frosty,  red 
as  winter  apples  with  the  cold,  sure  that  the  pen- 
ny would  be  forthcoming.  You  will  understand 
why  it  was  that  people  who  were  sick  or  in  trou- 
ble always  sent  for  Patty. 

She  knew  as  well  as  any  body  that  people  im- 
posed upon  her ; but  then  she  liked  them  none 
the  worse  for  it : the  main  idea  that  animated 
her  life  was  that  of  “ helping  other  people  along.  ” 
Let  her  help  you  in  some  way,  and  she  was  the 
obliged  party,"  and  felt  gratefid  to  you  for  the 
privilege.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a time  when 
her  life  had  held  other  hopes  besides  these;  a 
beautiful  season,  when  it  was  early  spring-time 
with  her  heart,  when  the  birds  sang,  and  the  vio- 
lets bloomed  in  sunlight.  The  birds  had  stopped 
their  singing,  maybe,  and  if  the  violets  bloomed, 
one  guessed  it  was  above  a grave ; but  since  she 
said  nothing  of  all  this  neither  shall  I,  except  as 
I must  tell  the  story  of  what  befell  us  in  our  quiet 
home. 

It  was  a very  quiet  home,  in  a little  country 
town,  where  we  had  always  lived.  Our  house 
was  a rambling,  old-fashioned  affair,  built  by  my 
father  years  ago.  There  had  been  plenty  of 
birdlings  in  the  nest,  but  they  were  all  gone  now, 
only  Patty  and  myself  left.  So  we  lived  in  the 
old  rookery  still ; poor  as  church  mice  we  were, 
but  we  contrived  to  be  happy  after  a fashion  of 
our  own.  We  made  roaring  fires  in  the  old- 
fashioned  grates,  but  what  became  of  the  heat  it 
was-haritOusaFiJ^snppose  it  all  went  up  the 
chiinne ]•  £jUst  *he re:it!  wksn’ t wanted.  So  Patty 
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and  I wrapped  shawls  around  ourselves,  and 
made  light  of  the  matter.  The  doors,  too, 
wanted  to  be  re-hung  of  a cold  winter’s  day; 
how  the  draughts  came  in,  biting  one’s  feet! 
and  if  it  snowed  what  white  flakes  would  drift 
in  through  the  cracks,  and  lodge  in  the  great, 
barn-like  entries ! Well,  well ; this  was  all  very 
healthy,  laughed  we ; plenty  of  fresh  air,  at  ail 
events. 

This  philosophy  answered  the  purpose  until  one 
afternoon — I sha’n’t  say  one  unlucky  afternoon, 
because  that’s  a bad  expression,  and,  besides,  the 
sequel  proved  otherwise.  One  afternoon,  then, 
I let  Patty  proceed  alone  to  the  one  scene  of  dis- 
sipation in  which  we  permitted  ourselves  to  in- 
dulge, viz. : that  useful  branch  of  festivity  known 
as  the  “Dorcas  Meeting.”  I saw  her  depart 
with  misgivings ; it  was  an  uncommon  thing  for 
us  to  be  separated  at  any  time,  especially  on 
these  occasions ; but  how  could  I help  myself? 
Marian,  our  plump  little  maid-of-all-work  — a 
misnomer  in  this  instance,  as  Patty  and  myself 
did  all  the  work  worth  speaking  of — had  been 
sent  for — wanted  at  home.  There  were  various 
odds  and  ends  to  be  attended  to,  so,  as  I w as  the 
youngest,  I got  the  reticule,  put  in  thimble,  scis- 
sors, etc. — I always  attended  to  these  small  items 
— and  dispatched  Patty  to  the  field  of  action. 
If  I had  dreamed  for  a moment  what  the  result 
w'ould  be ! 

Patty  came  home  from  the  meeting  a trifle  ear- 
lier than  usual,  and  with  her  bonnet  edged  a little 
bit  to  one  side,  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  in  a fit 
of  desperation ; just  as  a man,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, claps  his  hat  close  down  over  his 
eyes. 

“Elizabeth,  I’ve  done  it!”  was  her  exclama- 
tion, as  she  entered. 

“ Done  what,  Patty?” 

“ I expect  you’ll  be  amazed.” 

“Patty,  you  haven’t  gone  and  invited  that 
Dorcas  Society  to  meet  here  ? I can’t — I won’t 
believe  that !” 

“Elizabeth,  that’s  exactly  what  I have  done; 
and  now,  all  that’s  left  to  us  is  to  make  the  best 
of  it." 

I was  simply  confounded.  For  a space  silence 
reigned ; then  I opened  a solemn  battery,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Patty,  have  you  considered  that  we  want  a 
new  stair-carpet,  that  we  haven’t  chairs  enough, 
or  plates  enough,  or  cups  enough?  Have  you 
considered  that  the  back-room  up  stairs  hasn’t 
any  carpet  at  all  on  it,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent?” 

“I’ve  been  expecting  all  the  time  we  should 
have  been  able  to  buy  one,”  interpolated  my  vic- 
tim. 

“All  very  well,  Patty;  but  the  time  hasn't 
come  yet  when  we  have  had  any  money  to  spare, 
and  I don’t  know  when  it  will ! Have  you  con- 
sidered that  we  live  in  an  old  barn  of  a house, 
with  fires  that  won’t  warm  it,  that  we’ve  got  no 
rugs  in  the  parlors,  and  nothing  as  it  ought  to 
be  ?” 

“The  parlor  carpets  are  very  pretty,  though, 
Elizabeth,”  said  my  poor  sister,  in  a voice  that 
quivered. 

“But  while  you  were  about  it,  why  did  you 
pick  out  the  coldest  weather  ? and  why  did  you 
select  our  house  after  that  of  Mrs.  Rawlins,  who 
is  rich,  who  is  splendid,  who  has  every  comfort 
and  luxury  ?”  ended  I,  jumbling  every  thing  to- 
gether, as  women  will  when  they  wish  to  be  es- 
pecially aggravating. 

I say  I “ended”  thus.  For  the  truth  was, 
that  as  I regarded  my  sister,  I beheld  large, 
round  tears,  betokening  extreme  distress,  falling 
down  her  cheeks. 

I made  a rush  then,  threw  my  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  exclaimed,  “Patty,  stop  crying, 
and  I’ll  not  say  a word  more.  Just  tell  me  how 
it  came  about  ?” 

“ There  was  no  other  place  for  it — I mean  the 
Society — to  meet.  And  I— and  I thought  they 
all  looked  at  me,  and  in  a moment  of  despera- 
tion I said  we’d  have  it,  and  they  all  took  it  up 
at  once.” 

“Of  course,  curiosity,”  I muttered. 

Then  I grew  desperate  too,  and  said,  defiant- 
ly, “Well,  let  them  come!”  as  if  the  members 
of  the  said  meeting,  one  and  all,  were  a set  of 
vampires,  or  ghouls,  or  dreadful  savages  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

Then  Patty  and  I sat  down  and  talked  the 
matter  over  as  to  the  hows  and  wherefores,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  disgraced  and  put  to  open 
shame. 

Should  we  set  a regular  tea-table,  or  should 
we  pass  the  tea  round  ? The  latter  carried  the 
day.  It  was  an  innovation,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
time-honored  custom  was,  at  a given  signal  from 
the  lady  of  the  house,  to  proceed  in  solemn  state 
down  stairs  to  a table  set  forth  with  frigid  splen- 
dor, in  its  “company”  silver,  china,  etc.,  which 
we  surrounded  in  silence — a feminine  conclave, 
without  one  masculine  present  to  stimulate  con- 
versation, or  give  zest  to  the  meal ; in  my  heart 
I always  sympathize  with  a man  when  he  de- 
clares that  he  abhors  “tea-parties.” 

This  point  settled,  another  difficulty  dawned 
upon  us.  “ Elizabeth,  we  have  no  silver.” 

I stared  at  Patty,  then  said,  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness : “ You’re  to  blame  for  that,  you 
know ; you  would  sell  the  silver — our  mother’s 
silver — to  pay  our  father’s  debts.” 

“ I know  it.  I had  no  choice.  We  are  poor 
enough,  but  then  we  are  honest.  We  owe  no 
human  creature  a farthing — always  remember 
that,  Elizabeth.” 

“Patty,  I never  could  find  out  who  bought 
that  silver.  ” 

A grave  look  came  into  my  sister’s  eyes,  a very 
gentle  flush  into  her  cheek;  I knew" what  she 
w as  dunking  of  when  she  looked  so  ; or,  rather, 

I always  had  known  heretofore,  but  I was  puz- 
zled now. 

“ I have  sometimes  thought,”  said  she,  with  a 
quiver  in  her  voice,  “ that  perhaps  somebody  we 
knew  had  purchased  it,  and  that  some  time  or 
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another  I should  have  money  enough  to  buy  it 
back.” 

“ Dear  me,  that’s  just  like  you!”  sighed  I. 

Poor  dear  Patty ! she  was  always  having  vi- 
sions of  this  kind.  She  had  keen  esthetic  tastes, 
loved  the  beautiful  so  dearly.  She  was  all  the 
time  illuminating  our  poverty  with  the  thought 
of  some  golden  period  that  should  presently  ar- 
rive, when  all  her  pet  ideas  could  be  carried  out, 
and  our  home  made  the  earthly  paradise  she 
would  have  it  become.  What  beautiful  flowers 
she  would  have,  what  oharming  nicknacks,  such 
as  all  women  love.  Oh,  it  was  as  good  as  a nov- 
el to  listen  to  her  dreamings ! No  child  over  a 
fairy-book  ever  pictured  such  delights  as  Patty. 
For  to  us  all  these  things  seemed  wildly  beauti- 
ful, because  beyond  our  reach ; we  could  hardly 
realize  that  to  many  people  they  w ere  everyday 
matters,  nothing  heeded,  nothing  thought  of, 
never  worth  a moment  of  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  had  created  this  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the 
soul  made  after  His  own  image ! 

The  next  day  wfas  Sunday. . I watched  Patty 
in  church,  and  could  see  that,  notwithstanding 
the  time  and  place,  the  Dorcas  Meeting  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  her  mind.  I knew  by  the 
wrinkles  in  her  forehead  the  exact  calculation 
she  was  making,  and  as  she  glanced  over  at  the 
Rawlins’s  pew,  I knew  she  was  devoutly  hoping 
that  the  portly  figure  of  Mrs.  Rawlins  would  be 
absent  from  the  next  meeting.  For  we  poor  folk 
all  dreaded  the  splendid  Mrs.  Rawlins,  and  wished 
to  steer  clear  of  her,  as  little  minnows  try  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  larger  fish.  Dear  me! 
this  magnificent  lady  might  dispatch  poor  little 
us  at  a mouthful — her  splendor  engulfed  every 
thing  as  in  a maelstrom. 

The  next  day  we  sat  in  our  back-parlor,  striv- 
ing to  be  very  cheerful ; but  I think  we  both  felt 
as  if  our  hearts  were  freighted  with  lead,  instead 
of  the  lively  currents  that  were  wont  to  ebb  back 
and  forth. 

Patty  had  just  said,  “Never  mind,  Elizabeth, 
it’s  always  darkest  just  before  day,”  when  the 
door-bell  chirped  after  a comical  fashiop  it  had 
of  its  own,  and  Marian  let  in  the  sweetest  girl  in 
all  the  town — Alice  Starbright. 

The  face  carried  out  the  name.  Surely  no 
star  ever  gleamed  more  sweetly  upon  any  wan- 
derer, leading  him  toward  rest  and  comfort,  than 
did  this  of  Allie’s,  always  smiling,  always  tender, 
bright.  Ay,  even  now,  though  site  wore  garments 
of  deep  mourning.  She  had  lost  her  father 
only  a month  ago,  yet  for  all  that  the  shadow  of 
her  grief  was  suffered  to  rest  upon  no  other  heart 
— the  cross  had  been  sent  to  her  alone,  and  she 
bore  it  with  a gentle  braveiy  most  beautiful  to 
see. 

Patty  kissed  the  lovely  girl-face  first  on  one 
cheek,  then  on  the  other,  then  gave  way  to  me 
with  that  light  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  that  in- 
tent look  in  her  eyes  that  Allie’s  coming  always 
brought  to  her  countenance.  Allie’s  father  had 
once  upon  a time  been  my  sister  Patty’s  lover ; 
and  with  her  to  love  once  was  to  love  always. 

“ So  you’re  going  to  have  the  Dorcas  Meeting 
here  ?”  was  Allie’s  first  greeting. 

“Yes,”  we  answered,  striving  to  look  cheerful 
with  all  our  might. 

“ I heard  of  it  last  week,”  continued  Allie, 
laughing. 

“Of  course,”  grumbled  I;  “every  thing  of- 
that  kind  travels  fast— bad  news  especially.” 

Allie  laughed  again.  It  wasn’t  like  her  to  be 
unsympathetic,  but  she  seemed  delighted  with 
. that  soft,  sweet  delight  she  always  showed  when 
she  was  going  to  make  somebody  happy. 

“ Let’s  see.  It’s  to  meet  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Cake  all  made  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Patty,  with  that  bright, 
tender  glow  on  her  face  she  always  wore  for  Allie. 

Then  she  must  needs  bring  a plate  of  cakes 
for  Allie  to  taste — crisp,  home-made  biscuits, 
such  as  only  Patty  could  make ; crumpets,  deli- 
cate brown,  melting  in  one’s  mouth ; and  frost- 
ed sponge-cake. 

“These  are  all  fit  for  a queen,”  said  Allie, 
tasting,  with  gusto. 

“ Yes,”  cogitated  Patty,  “ the  cake  will  answer, 
if  the  rest  only  matched.” 

“I’ve  got  a favor  to  ask,”  said  Allie,  growing 
grave  all  at  once.  ■ “ You're  not  either  of  you 
used  to  Dorcas  Meetings.  Now  I know  just  the 
modus  operandi.  Aunt  Mary  is  ill,  and  wants  to 
see  you  both  ever  so  much.  Now  you  go  there 
in  the  morning,  and  don’t  get  back  here  until  the 
afternoon,  just  about  dusk,  say ; the  people  do 
not  come  before  then,  and  if  I don’t  have  every 
thing  in  beautiful  order  my  name’s  not  Alice 
Starbright!” 

At  first  we  declared  this  to  be  impossible ; bu| 
Allie  coaxed,  and  then  Patty  gave  in.  I follow- 
ed suit,  for  I began  to  see  there  was  something 
beneath  it  all.  When  she  had  attained  her  ob- 
ject, Allie  ran  away,  but  I noticed  before  she 
went  that  she  nestled  close  up  to  Patty,  and  kiss- 
ed her  many,  many  times. 

The  next  morning  found  us  on  our  way  to 
Aunt  Mary’s.  Patty,  who  was  never  more  at 
home  than  w hen  she  was  going  to  a sick-room, 
carried  a little  brown  basket  on  her  arm.  How 
many  pilgrimages  that  little  brown  basket  made 
in  the-  course  of  the  year ! and  what  comfort  it 
always  held  for  invalids ! 

The  day  slipped  away,  Patty  as  busy  as  a bee, 
setting  things  to  rights,  and  making  Aunt  Mary 
comfortable  in  every  direction,  until  the  shadows 
began  to  fall  and  grow  deeper.  Then  w e trudged 
home  again,  in  a queer  mood  both  of  us. 

What  a sweet  face  it  was  that  met  us  at  the 
door — that  led  us  in — and  to  such  a transforma- 
tion ! Wonder  of  wonders ! what  did  it  all  mean  ? 
In  the  old-fashioned  grates,  leaping,  dancing  fires 
cracked  and  sparkled,  and  before  them  glowed 
crimson  rugs  of  softest  velvet.  In  the  windows 
swung  moss  baskets  of  trailing  creepers  and 
bright-hued  blossoms.  On  the  oaken  side-board 
gleamed,  most  wonderful  of  all,  our  mother’s  sil- 
ver! 


Patty  knew  it  at  once.  She  ran  to  it,  she  kiss- 
ed each  separate  piece,  and  gave  it  a little  hug 
of  delight.  Then  I knew  how  much  it  had  cost 
her  to  part  with  it,  how  proud  and  pure  the  hon- 
or that  would  let  no  stain  be  left  upon  our  fa- 
ther’s memory. 

Allie  drew  us  to  the  fire,  and,  one  hand  in  each 
of  ours,  said : 

“Dear  friends,  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  com- 
fort of  pleasing  you  ? How  dear  you  both  are  I 
can  not  tell ; how  dear  one  of  you  must  ever  be 
to  me,  I can  only  show  in  deeds.  Before  my  fa- 
ther died  he  told  me  the  story.  How  dear  Pat- 
ty had  been  to  him ; how  she  was  to  have  been 
my  mother.  I think  he  loved  her  all  through 
these  years.  He  told  me,  too,  that  he  had  bought 
the  silver,  but  dared  not  offer  it  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  knew  Patty  too  well  for  that ; when  he  was 
dead  and  gone,  she  would  take  it  from  his  daugh- 
ter, and  keep  it  for  the  father’s  sake.” 

By  this  time  Allie  and  I were  both  crying. 
Patty  shed  no  tears,  but  smiled  softly,  sweetly, 
brightly,  as  the  angels  may,  then  held  out  her 
arms  to  Allie  Starbright.  Allie  nestled  in  them. 
She  had  lost  her  mother  years  ago,  and  now  that 
her  father  had  gone,  there  was  no  room  for  emp- 
ty gossip — Patty  could  be  her  mother  in  very 
deed  and  truth. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  why  Patty  and  Joseph 
Starbright,  Allie’s  father,  had  never  got  married. 
I can  not  tell  you;  it  seems  to  me  that  hearts 
that  are  dearest  in  this  world  are  forever  held 
apart.  God  help  us  all ! how  we  drift  away  from 
those  we  prize  the  fondest ! Ilush ! there  is  no 
loss  even  here.  Remember,  we  are  only  chil- 
dren, the  best  of  us,  and  what  we  would  soil  or 
mar  God  puts  out  of  reach  for  the  present. 
Trustful  hearts,  we  shall  have  it  all  back  again 
by-and-by. 

The  meeting  came  and  enjoyed  itself  wonder- 
fully, and  staid  later  than  it  had  ever  staid  at 
any  body’s  before.  The  fires  warmed  the  sitting- 
rooms,  the  young  people  played  their  old-fashion- 
ed games  with  the  best  grace  imaginable,  and  the 
dreaded  Mrs.  Rawlins  staid  at  home. 

So,  after  all  the  worriment,  the  cogitations, 
the  tears,  the  end  of  Patty’s  Mistake  was  un- 
mitigated delight.  From  henceforward  I never 
mean  to  worry  any  more.  It’s  wicked,  and  a 
waste  of  time  besides.  For  there’s  a best  to  ev- 
ery worst,  and  where  the  shadows  fall  the  thick- 
est it’s  a sure  sign  that  there  the  light  is  bright- 
est! 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  report  on  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  by  Mr. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  is  fall  of  exceedingly  interesting 
facts.  The  entire  report  is  eminently  worthy  of  a 
careful  reading.  Among  the  topics  concisely  dis- 
cussed are  the  rise  and  progress  of  silk  industry  in  the 
United  States,  in  France,  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa;  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms ; the  state  0/  the  silk-worm  mal- 
ady, and  the  remedies  proposed ; and  various  special- 
ties embraced  by  silk  industry  in  the  Exposition,  and 
in  practice.  By  a careful  analysis  given,  it  appears 
that  the  manufacture  of  silk,  as  it- exists  in  countries 
the  most  advanced  in  the  art,  embraces  seven  special 
branches  of  industry,  namely : the  rearing  of  the  silk- 
worms ; the  filature,  or  reeling  of  the  silk  from  the  co- 
coons ; the  throwing,  or  spinning  of  the  silk  thread  ; 
the  dyeing  of  the  silk ; the  preparation  of  the  silk 
threads  for  the  looms ; the  weaving  of  silk  goods ; the 
spinning  of  waste  silk. 

America  can  hope  to  excel  in  these  industries  when- 
ever she  resolutely  wills  it,  and  devotes  to  them  that 
energy  and  skill  which  have  placed  her  in  the  first  rank 
among  nations  for  certain  of  her  inventions  and  man- 
ufactures. In  regard  to  the  spinning  and  dyeing  of 
the  silk,  utilizing  silk  waste,  and  the  automatic  weav- 
ing of  plain  stuff's  the  United  States  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, make  and  keep  a high  position  among  the  more 
experienced  nations  of  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  specialties  of  rearing  the  silk- 
worms, reeling  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk,  and  the 
weaving  of  figured  goods,  time  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  experience  requisite  to  complete  success. 
Yet  many  sections  of  the  United  States  have  been 
proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry-tree ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  epidemic  prevailing  among  silk-worms  in  Europe- 
an countries  will  not  extend  to  our  own.  The  reeling 
of  the  cocoons  into  raw  silk  constitutes;  perhaps,  one 
of  the  processes  the  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  espe- 
cially in  localities  wanting  in  experience  in  this  partic- 
ular branch  of  silk  industry.  The  superiority  of  the 
French  and  Italian  silks  over  Asiatic  silks  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  reeling.  The  success  of 
this  process  depends  in  a large  measure  upon  the  care 
and  watchfulness  of  the  attendant,  especially  so  far  as 
the  perfection  of  the  product  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, the  country  which  produces  the  most  skillful 
and  careful  spinners  of  wool  and  cotton  manufactures 
will  not  despair  eventually  of  arriving  at  the  success- 
ful production  of  the  many  kinds  of  silk  goods  so 
clearly  within  its  province. 

Though  long  and  patient  study  will  be  necessary  to 
produce  articles  of  sufficient  novelty  and  artistic  skill 
to  compete  with  European  industry,  yet  a most  suc- 
cessful beginning  has  been  made,  and  progress  is  rap- 
id. The  prospect  is  that  before  long  this  important 
industry  will  be  firmly  established  and  diligently  pros- 
ecuted in  many  sections  of  our  country. 

In  general,  about  this  time  of  year,  we  have  ominous 
croakings  from  all  parts  of  the  land  that  the  fruit  crop 
will  be  “unusually”  meagre  — the  peach-buds  have 
been  nipped  by  the  frost,  apples  look  poorly,  pears  are 
blighted,  and  berries  of  all  kinds  winter-killed— are 
the  current  rumors.  But  this  year,  strange  to  say,  al- 
though the  season  has  been  backward,  a good  report 
is  brought  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  Straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  blackberries  bid  fair  to  yield 
abundantly,  only  we  must  be  patient  for  their  coming, 
for  the  warm  days  have  been  shy  of  appearing  thus 
far.  Peaches  and  apples,  as  well  as  other  fruit,  give 
fair  promise  of  a good  crop. 

One  of  the  daily  newspapers  comments  very  sensi- 
bly upon  “ The  Woman’s  Club"  organized  in  this  city, 
in  connection  with  the  opening  speech  of  its  Presi- 
dent. Among  other  things  it  remarks  that  there  real- 
ly does  not  seem  to  be  the  least  objection  to  such  a 
club,  “ except  that  it  appears  to  us  that  a club-house 
open  to  both  ladles  and  gentlemen  would  be  the  more 
sensible  as  well  as  the  more  delightful  institution.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  obtrude  our  opinion,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a mazed  club  of  men  and  women, 
with  an  elegant  house,  attractive  library,  well-appoint- 
ed reading-room,  and  a poking-loom  at  the  very  top 


of  the  building,  is  rather  to  be  desired  than  an  exclu- 
sive society  of  ladies,  from  which  we  sterner  creatures 
are  regularly  locked  out.”  Very  true,  indeed— an  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable  “ opinion."  But  is  it  not  a little 
singular  that  none  of  the  “sterner  creatures”  above 
mentioned  ever  discovered  that  a “club-house  open 
to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen"  would  be  a sensible  in. 
stitution  until  an  exclusive  “ Woman’s  Club"  was  es- 
tablished ? If  an  “elegant  house”  had  been  thrown 
open  to  women,  and  they  cordially  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  its  advantages  with  the  gentlemen,  perhaps 
they  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  organize  a 
club  of  their  own. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  in  London  a “blue 
horse,"  which  is  fourteen  and  a half  hands  high,  and 
has  no  trace  of  hair  on  any  part  of  its  body.  Its  skin 
is  smooth  and  delicate,  feeling  to  the  touch  like  India 
rubber,  and  very  warm,  and  forms  in  curious  wrinkles 
when  the  animal  moves.  It  is  of  a purplish  gray  color 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  body ; its  face  is  buff,  and 
there  is  a large  patch  of  the  same  color  extending 
over  half  the  back,  with  numerous  blotches ; the  tail 
resembles  that  of  a pig.  At  a distance  it  looks  as  if 
formed  of  some  variety  of  rare  Oriental  marble.  It  was 
obtained  by  a merchant  on  the  Gaboon  River,  and  is 
about  eight  years  old.  When  first  captured  it  was  en- 
tirely blue,  with  the  exception  of  one  foot ; but  the 
blue  color  has  gradually  diminished  since  it  was 
brought  to  England. 

The  Memphis  Post  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
an  enterprising  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Latting, 
who  was  bom  a slave  in  Chicot  County,  Arkansas,  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres  of  rich 
land  in  that  vicinity.  When  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
he  bought  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  his  wife  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Having  been  allowed  to  hire 
his  time,  he  had  then  accumulated  some  little  money, 
and  in  two  years  was  enabled  to  pay  off  the  entire 
sum.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a gin-wright,  and 
at  the  same  time  attempted  to  learn  to  read.  When 
he  had  mastered  his  trade  he  determined  to  educate 
himself,  and  went  to  school  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Having 
obtained  a good  business  education,  he  moved  to 
Chatham,  Canada  West,  and  bought  three  farms,  in 
three  different  townships,  besides  a house  and  lot  in 
the  village  of  Chatham.  In  1864  he  went  to  St.  Louis 
to  hunt  up  his  relatives,  having  sold  most  of  his  real 
estate.  He  opened  an  eating-house  in  Cairo,  in  which 
he  made  money,  and  finally  bought  a valuable  planta- 
tion near  the  month  of  the  St.  Francis  River.  Mr.  Lat- 
ting is  quiet  and  unassuming,  values  his  word,  and  pays 
his  debts.  His  career  is  certainly  a cheering  encourage- 
ment to  every  colored  man  who  will  be  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  enterprising. 

A foolish  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years  past  in  a New  England  town  over  a matter 
originally  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  in  value. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  have  already  been  expended 
in  the  courts  about  it,  and  no  prospect  as  yet  of  settle- 
ment. The  parties  are  said  to  be  church-members,  and 
wealthy ; but  it  would  seem  from  report  that  religion 
does  not  enter  into  their  business  relations. 

In  a discourse  recently  delivered  at  the  New  En- 
gland Church  In  this  city,  upon  the  practicability  of 
serving  God  acceptably  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  the  preacher  remarked : “ The  other  day  a young 
man  told  me  that  one  evening  after  he  had  started  to 
go  to  his  business  he  recollected  that  it  was  the  night 
appointed  for  the  prayer-meeting.  And  a contest 
arose  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  go  to  his  place 
of  business  and  serve  the  world,  or  to  the  prayer- 
meeting and  serve  Christ ; but  at  length  he  conclud- 
ed to  go  to  the  prayer-meeting.  Perhaps  this  young 
man  was  right,  in-  this  instance,  to  attend  the  prayer- 
meeting. It  is  often  right  to  go  to  the  prayer-meet- 
ing. But  one  thing  is  certain,  if  your  business  is  serv- 
ing the  world,  and  attending  the  prayer-meeting  is 
serving  Christ,  and  the  two  are  continually  interfer- 
ing, you  need  either  to  apply  yourself  to  recasting 
your  business  until  it  harmonizes  with  your  religion, 
or  else  to  remodel  your  conception  of  religion  until 
its  exercises  shall  aid  and  strengthen  you  in  the  duties 
of  your  business." 

From  recent  reports  it  appears  that  there  are  now 
about  17,000  pupils  gratuitously  educated  in  the  muni- 
cipal schools  of  Naples.  In  1861  only  8000  were  thus 
educated. 

Although  great  natural  advantages  are  afforded  in 
the  United  States  by  the  vast  area  of  unoccupied  land 
and  the  variety  of  flower  blossoms,  yet  comparatively 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  distilling  per- 
fumes from  flowers  grown  on  American  soil.  In  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Sicily  large  tracts  of  land  are  given  up  to 
the  exclusive  cultivation  of  flowers  of  all  varieties, 
from  which  the  manufacturers  of  perfumery  in  Paris 
and  London  procure  the  delicate  and  aromatic  odors 
which  give  the  desired  staple  bouquet  to  their  dainty 
distillations.  These  extensive  flower  farms  of  South- 
ern Europe  furnish  employment  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons, especially  women,  and  annually  net  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  cultivators.  But  in  this  country,  as 
a general  thing,  all  the  ingredients  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumery  are  imported.  Perfumers  com- 
plain that  there  is  no  sale  for  articles  which  are  known 
to  be  manufactured  here,  although  often  they  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  those  offered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic in  large  European  cities.  So  foreign  bottles  are 
imported  in  many  cases,  and  filled  with  home  distilla- 
tions. Yet  there  are  a few  American  firms  which  are 
prominent  as  manufacturers,  and  their  colognes  and 
other  perfumes  have  become  justly  celebrated.  With 
fine,  imported  ingredients  the  American  manufactur- 
er guarantees  to  produce  articles  in  every  way  equal 
to  those  in  the  French  and  English  market.  And  it  is 
understood  that  distillation  from  our  own  flowers  is  a 
matter  under  consideration,  and  to  a limited  extent 
experiments  are  being  tried.  As  we  have  blossoms 
wholly  unknown  in  Europe,  strange  and  delightful  es- 
sences might  be  the  result  of  careful  experiment. 

A Paris  restaurant  has  obtained  a rarity  in  the 
shape  of  edible  nests  from  China.  The  nests  are  quite 
white,  take  their  owners  two  months  to  build,  and 
cost  about  a franc  each  in  CJ^na.  They  are  gathered 
twice  a year,  and  taken  away  before  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited. About  thirty  millions  are  annually  exported. 

Much  more  capital  is  invested  by  New  York  mer- 
chants in  foreign  fruits  and  nuts  than  is  generally 
supposed.  These  commodities  come  to  us  in  all 
shapes  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  best  raisins 
come  from  Malaga ; which  place  also  sends  us  lemons 
and  figs.  Sicily  also  produces  lemons,  and  Smyrna 
and  Naples  produce  figs.  Oranges  oome  from  Sicily 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  best  dates  come  from 
Africa,  though  a few  are  brought  from  Arabia.  Ol- 
ives come  from  Spain  and  France.  Spanish  olives 
are  regarded  as  the  best.  Prunes  come  from  Franco 
and  Turkey.  Pine-apples,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
and  cocoa-nuts  come  from  the  West  Indies.  The  best 
pecan  nuts  are  brought  from  Texas ; and  pea-nuts 
from  Africa,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  Filberts 
come  from  Naples,  Barcelona,  and  Sicily,  and  South 
America  sends  us  Brazil  nuts.  Languedoc  and  Spain 
produce  almonds  for  our  market.  The  best  are  what 
are  termed  “Princess  paper  shells.”  The  so-called 
English  walnuts  come  from  France  and  Italy.  Cur- 
rants are  brought  from  the  Grecian  Isles ; and  it  is 
said  that  raisins  and  currants  are  imported  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  foreign  fruits..  
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which  New  York  bears  in  regard  to  distance  and 
geographical  position  with  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  our  East,  Europe,  and  West,  Asia.  By 
it  the  reader  will  perceive  that  we  are  really  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  “ half-way”  house 
between  either  extreme  of  the  same  continent. 
New  York  is  about  10,000  miles  from  Hong  Hong 
by  way  of  San  Francisco  overland,  while  it  is  over 
13,000  by  way  of  Aspinwall ; and  London  by  its 
shortest  route  is  at  least  17,000  miles  from  the 
same  point.  An  examination  of  the  map  will 
suggest  other  comparisons  all  going  to  show  that 
the  present  metropolis  of  the  United  States  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world. 

As  of  interest  in  this  connection  we  have  sur- 
rounded this  map  with  views  of  Panama  and 
Aspinwall  on  the  present  route  to  China ; views 
on  the  railroad  across  the  continent,  and  a large 
view  of  Hong  Kong,  while  on  another  page  will 
be  found  also  a portrait  of  Mr.  Burlingame. 

ASPINWALL  AND  PANAMA. 

Aspinwall  owes  its  existence  to  the  railway 
company,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  New  Grenada, 
fourteen  years  ago.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Colon,  and  the  harbor,  or  roadstead,  is  frequent- 
ly called  by  that  name.  The  site  of  Aspinwall 
is  a small  island  named  Manzanilla,  which  is  by 
nature  a mere  swamp,  but  has  been  consolidated 
by  artificial  means.  It  is  neither  a healthy  nor 
an  agreeable  place  of  residence,  but  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal “gate  to  the  Pacific”  which  has  yet  been 
opened ; the  transit  from  one  ocean  to  the  other 
by  the  ordinary  trains  being  accomplished  in  four 
hours,  a distance  of  sixty  miles,  to  the  town  and 
port  of  Panama,  which  is  the  corresponding  rail- 
way terminus  on  the  western  coast  of  the  isth- 
mus. Panama  is  a city  of  more  importance  and 
pretension  than  Aspinwall.  It  has  a larger  popu- 
lation (about  7000)  but  its  trade  is  small,  its  har- 
bor not  very  extensive,  though  perhaps  ample, 
and  it  labors  under  the  same  difficulties  as  As- 
pinwall in  regard  to  unhealthy  location. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Our  engravings  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
are  intended  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
building  and  running  it.  The  first  shows  the 
dangers  and  toils  of  the  civil  engineers  in  survey- 
ing in  one  of  the  mountain  defiles  known  as  Hum- 
boldt Pass.  The  second  illustrates  the  structure 
by  means  of  which  the  road  is  protected  from  the 
avalanches  of  snow  and  ice  which  are  frequent 
in  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges. 
Many  miles  of  the  Central  Pacific  Road  have  been 
covered  by  these  snow  sheds. 

VICTORIA,  HONG  KONG. 

Hong  Kong  is  a small  island  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  Victoria, 
which  we  illustrate,  is  its  capital.  Hong  Kong 
is  mainly  a factory  for  British  commerce  in  China, 
and  a military  station  for  the  protection  of  Brit- 
ish and  other  foreign  interests  in  that  colony. 
The  Government  is  sustained  by  Great  Britain, 
but  its  commerce  is  open  to  all  civilized  nations. 
The  total  population  is  only  about  130,000,  of 
whom  100,000  live  in  Victoria  (and  in  boats  in 
the  harbor)  ; but  to  this  little  place  comes  much 
of  the  commerce  of  China.  The  value  of  the 
exports  from  Hong  Kong  is  very  great,  forming 
a not  insignificant  proportion  of  the  whole  ex- 
port trade  of  China ; but  tables  of  exports  have 
been  kept  only  of  those  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
This  fraction  of  the  export  trade  of  Hong  Kong 
amounted,  in  1864,  to  $14,409,645  in  gold, 
against  an  import  trade  of  $8,094,335. 

Many  of  the  Government  buildings  of  Victoria 
are  of  a most  imposing  character,  and  the  resi- 
dences are  substantial  and  often  elegant.  Our 
view  gives  an  excellent  general  idea  of  the 
city. 

MINISTER  BURLINGAME. 

To  accompany  these  cuts  and  the  portrait  of 
Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  on  page  348,  we 
give  below  a brief  account  of  his  fife  and  ca- 
reer. 

He  was  bom  in  New  Berlin,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1822.  His  father  moved  to  the  “ West- 
ern Reserve,”  Ohio,  when  the  son  was  quite 
small,  and  from  there  to  the  (then)  Territory  of 
Michigan.  He  entered  the  Detroit  Academy  and 
the  branch  University  of  Michigan  at  Detroit,  and 
went  through  the  regular  course,  making  an  im- 
pression by  his  oratorical  powers.  From  there 
lie  entered  the  Harvard  University  Law  School, 
under  Justice  Story  ; took  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
and  opened  an  office  at  the  Old  State  House,  Bos- 
ton, the  firm  being  Briggs  & Burlingame,  the 
Mr.  Briggs  being  a son  of  the  late  Governor 
Briggs  of  Massachusetts. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1848  Mr. 
Burlingame  entered  upon  political  life,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  Free  Soil  movement,  and 
finally  became  a member  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty. Shortly  after  he  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  he  was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature as  Senator,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  conduct  Kossuth  through 
New  England,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  from 
the  town  of  Northboro’,  although  he  lived  at  Cam- 
bridge. Governor  Boutwell,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.,  were  elected  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  old  English  borough 
system.  Mr.  B.,  advancing  rapidly,  was  sent  to 
Congress  in  1853  from  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
and  served  six  years  as  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  took  part  in  the  contest 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  N.  P.  Banks  as 
Speaker.  When  Charles  Sumner  was  assault- 
ed, Mr.  B.  got  the  floor,  and  made  his  celebrated 
denunciation  of  that  infamous  act  in  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  speech.  Smarting  under  the 
wrongs  of  Massachusetts,  he  threw  down  the 
dove  to  the  pfo-slavcry  men  of  the  South,  and  . 
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declared  himself  ready  to  defend  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  State  he  represented  on  any  field 
they  might  be  assailed.  Preston  S.  Brooks, 
of  South  Carolina,  sent  a challenge.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame accepted,  and  named  the  rifle.  Ilis 
father,  a pioneer  of  the  Daniel  Boone  type, 
though  a stern  old  Puritan,  had  taught  his  sou 
to  be  a “ dead  shot.”  The  ‘‘fire-eater”  Brooks 
was  probably  aware  of  this  unpleasant  fact,  and 
failed  to  respond.  During  Mr.  B.'s  Congres- 
sional career  he  spoke  but  little,  but  always  to 
the  point,  as  the  record  will  testify.  During  the 
exciting  political  campaigns  of  1856  to  I860  he 
canvassed  the  whole  countiy,  speaking  in  almost 
every  State,  and  addressed  many  literary  socie- 
ties on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, shortly  after  his  inaugural,  tendered  him 
the  mission  to  Austria.  Austria  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  because  he  was  instrumental  in  rais- 
ing the  mission  to  Sardinia  from  the  second  to 
the  first  class,  thus  recognizing  that  great  idea 
of  Count  Cavour’s,  “the  unification  of  Italy.” 
This  act  of  Austria  might  have  been  questioned ; 
but  as  the  United  States  had  a war  at  home  to 
settle,  it  was  thought  better  to  transfer  Mr.  B. 
to  China,  and  attend  to  Austria  at  a more  con- 
venient time. 

In  1847  Mr.  Burlingame  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Burlingame’s  career  as  Minister  to 
China  is  well  known.  With  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  Mr.  Bertheny,  now  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Ballerzech,  the  former,  and  Mr.  Vlan- 
gally,  the  present  Russian  Minister,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  “co-operative  policy”  now 
adopted  by  the  chief  Treaty  Powers,  and  sustain- 
ed by  their  present  representatives  at  Pekin. 
This  policy  substitutes  fair  diplomatic  action  for 
the  old  doctrine  of  force,  guarantees  the  auton- 
omy of  China,  and  proposes  co-operation  on  all 
material  matters  in  this  Empire.  He  made  the 
draft  of  this  co-operative  policy,  which  received 
the  assent  of  his  colleagues  as  an  authoritative 
history  and  exposition  of  it.  He  drew  up  an 
elaborate  paper  giving  a construction  of  the  dif- 
ferent treaties  upon  a great  number  of  hitherto 
doubtftd  points.  This  received  the  approval  of 
his  colleagues.  He  led  the  opposition  to  the 
“ Concession  Doctrine,”  under  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  concessions  of  land  at  the  different 
Treaty  ports.  This,  if  persisted  in,  would  have 
led  to  the  disruption  of  China.  This  view  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Treaty  Powers  also.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  Burlingame  Confederate  pi- 
rates were  excluded  from  Chinese  waters.  He 
was  made  referee  in  the  Lay-Osborn  difficulty ; 
and  he  settled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  England 
and  China. 

He  induced  the  Chinese  Government  to  em- 
ploy an  American  geologist,  Raphael  Pomfel- 
ly,  who  has  demonstrated  that  the  coal-mines 
of  North  China  are  of  great  extent  and  abound 
in  coal  of  superior  quality.  Through  the  same 
enlightened  influence,  Wheaton’s  “Elements  of 
International  Law”  have  been  translated  into 
Chinese  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D., 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, and  adapted  as  a national  text-book. 
Mr.  Burlingame  proposed,  some  time  since, 
that  an  American  College  should  be  established 
at  Pekin,  using  for  the  purpose  the  “ Indemnity 
Fund.”  Our  Government  has  approved  of  this, 
but  Congress  has  not  yet  acted.  The  Chinese, 
however,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Hart,  In- 
spector-General of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, have  opened  a college,  of  which  the  vener- 
able Seu-ki-ou,  the  eulogizer  of  Washington, 
is  tho  Chinese,  and  Dr.  Martin,  the  foreign, 
head. 

The  great  cause  of  missions  has  found  in  Mr. 
Burlingame  an  ardent  supporter,  and  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  South  far  beyond  the  “Great 
Wall ;”  and  now  the  good  seed  is  planted  in  the 
broad  plateau  of  Mongolia  among  the  named 
tribes  of  that  vast  region.  The  first  grant  of  a 
submarine  telegraph  connecting  the  Treaty  ports 
from  Canton  to  Tien-tsin,  was  made  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame in  1865.  Under  the  corporative  policy 
the  trade  of  China  has  advanced  from  $82,000,- 
000  to  $300,000,000.  Several  hundred  foreign- 
ers have  been  taken  into  the  Chinese  Civil  sen  - 
ice  ; and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hart,  they 
are  doing  much  to  civilize  China. 

The  greatest  step,  however,  in  the  interests 
of  civilization  is  the  request  of  the  Chinese  to 
Mr.  Burlingame  to  represent  them  at  the 
Courts  of  all  the  Treaty  Powers.  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  said : “It  is  the  greatest  compli- 
ment ever  paid  to  any  man,  and  Mr.  Burlin- 
game deserves  it.”  Mr.  Burlingame  was  on 
the  point  of  visiting  the  thirteen  Treaty  ports 
and  then  returning  to  the  United  States.  ’Prince 
Kung  had  invited  him  to  a farewell  banquet,  and 
during  the  ceremonies  said : “ Will  your  Excel- 
lency represent  us  officially  as  well  as  non-offi- 
cially  at  the  Courts  of  the  Treaty  Powers  ?”  Mr. 
Burlingame  supposed  it  was  a graceful  Chinese 
compliment,  said  that  he  would  represent  them 
unofficially  as  a friend,  and  the  conversation 
passed  into  other  channels.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  Chinese  Secre- 
tary of  the  English  Legation,  called  on  him  a 
few  days  after  with  a formal  proposition  from  the 
Prince  Regent  Kung  tendering  him  the  mission. 
Mr.  Burlingasie,  after  very  serious  considera- 
tion and  grave  consultation  with  his  friends,  de- 
termined to  accept  it.  He  instantly  communi- 
cated all  the  facts  to  his  colleagues.  They  very 
kindly  approved  and  rejoiced  at  this  progressive 
step  taken  by  China.  Prince  Kung  came  in  sol- 
emn state  to  the  United  States  Legation  and  pre- 
sented the  Imperial  decree,  which  bears  date 
November  26,  1867,  and  is  written  on  heavy  yel- 
low parchment,  wTapped  in  yellow  brocade  sat- 
in, the  Imperial  color,  and  encased  in  a yellow 
box.  He  has  given  him  the  title  of  Embassa- 
dor, and  clothed  him  with  the  most  ample  pow- 
ers. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Put  out  thy  talents  to  their  use — 
Lay  nothing  by  to  rust ; 

Give  vulgar  ignorance  thy  scorn, 
And  innocence  thy  trust. 

Rise  to  thy  proper  place  in  life — 
Trample  upon  all  sin, 

But  still  the  gentle  hand  hold  out 
To  help  the  wanderer  in. 

So  five,  in  fuith  and  noble  deed, 

Till  earth  returns  to  earth — 

So  live,  that  men  shall  mark  the  time 
Gave  such  a mortal  birth. 


EPISODE  IN  A SURGEON’S  LIFE. 

I had  been  about  a year  a lecturer  on  anatomy 
in  a large  town  in  the  north ; I shall  not  name 
it,  as  the  events  I am  about  to  relate  really  hap- 
pened, and  some  might  recognize  them.  At  the 
date  of  their  occurrence  I was  suffering  from  one 
of  those  heaven-sent  blows  under  which  the  stron- 
gest and  most  philosophic  succumb  for  a time — 
many  forever.  As  1 was  neither  strong  nor  phil- 
osophic, the  greatest  affliction  man  can  suffer 
passed  over  me,  and  left  me  walking,  eating, 
sleeping,  but  in  the  manner  of  those  animals  to 
which  we  anatomists  attribute  little  or  no  self- 
consciousness  in  their  actions,  and  no  pleasure 
in  the  fulfillment  of  them.  We  may  be  wrong ; 
the  hungry-looking  arms  of  the  anemone  may 
obey  a more  than  mere  unconscious  stimulus 
when  they  touch  and  secure  their  prey ; but,  at 
all  events,  man,  who  possesses  all  the  nervous 
organization  for  being,  doing,  and  suffering,  is  in 
as  doubtful  a case  when  in  such  circumstances 
as  those  to  which  I allude. 

I was  sitting  one  snowy  December  night,  with 
my  cigar  and  Cicero’s  Letters  to  Atticus,  trying 
to  pass  the  time,  to  keep  my  eyes  from  that  shad- 
ow on  the  wall  which  eveiy  now  and  then  drew 
them  from  the  large  folio  leaves  on  which  the 
great  good  man  has  unburdened  his  big  heart  to 
his  friend ; often,  too,  the  empty  chair  beside  me 
seemed  occupied  by  a figure  which  seemed  sub- 
stance till  I looked,  then  shadow,  then  mere 
memory. 

Thus  wras  I wearily  getting  through  the  night 
when  my  servant  brought  me  a note— a small, 
long,  black-edged  envelope,  addressed  in  a lady's 
hand ; it  was  this : 

“ Dear  Sib,— Is  it  possible  to  take  a cast  from  the 
face  of  one  who  has  lain  for  two  weeks  in  a coffin  t 
The  hearer  waits  your  answer.” 

There  was  no  signature.  I tore  off  the  blank 
half  of  the  note-sheet,  wrote  “Yes”  upon  it,  and 
gave  it  to  my  servant.  The  mere  taking  of  casts 
from  the  dead  body  is  part  of  the  business  of  an 
anatomist,  he  by  such  means  preserves  those  out- 
lines which  sink  so  soon  under  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  after  those  chemical  changes 
have  occurred  which  our  tissues  undergo  when 
the  spirit  leaves  us  stranded  here,  lying  wherever 
it  may  chance  to  desert  us,  in  beds  or  on  bleak 
waste  lands,  inside  houses  or  on  door-steps,  un- 
til our  bodies  take  again  their  mysterious  part  in 
the  formation  of  an  immortal  being. 

I had  taken  many  casts  of  the  dead,  but  had 
never  been  asked  to  do  so  before;  by  a small 
note  in  such  delicate  writing,  it  was  clearly  from 
some  one  oppressed  with  feelings  much  akin  to 
my  own.  She  is,  I thought,  influenced  by  that 
curious  perplexity,  or  that  perplexed  curiosity, 
we  all  feel  about  our  dead.  It  is  not,  I thought, 
the  mere  desire  for  a cast;  human  instincts 
would  answer  her  question  as  well  as  I could, 
but  “What  shall  we  do  with  our  dead?”  has 
been  a question  for  each  nation  as  it  appeared. 
I thought  how  some  are  now  passing  their  four 
thousandth  year  in  swathing  and  cerements,  how 
others  are  lying  in  catacombs,  gazed  on  by  curious 
visitors,  who  seem  to  think  death  but  a mere  na- 
tional peculiarity  and  passion.  I thought  of 
others,  useless  in  their  lives,  who  are  after  death 
noble  monuments,  built  up  for  usefulness  in  the 
minds  of  men.  I thought,  too,  of  the  first  time 
I had  seen  a funeral,  it  was  in  mid- Atlantic ; 
the  moon  shining  now  and  then  past  masses  of 
black  cloud,  and  the  large  ocean  steamer  plung- 
ing bows  under ; how  the  dead  man  was  laid  on 
the  sponson,  covered  with  a flag.  A clergyman 
who  happened  to  be  on  board  as  passenger  read 
the  service  as  we  clustered  round,  holding  on  as 
best  we  could.  I remembered  how  the  words, 
“I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  rang  out 
over  the  rushing  of  the  water,  and  how  in  a little 
time  we  committed  the  body  to  the  deep,  till  the 
sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.  Then  I thought  of 
dust  I had  worshiped  which  had  returned  to  dust, 
and  yearned  for  the  time  when  mine  too  should 
commingle  with  its  first  elements. 

I was  aroused  from  this  half-asleep  condition 
by  another  ring,  and  presently  another  note  in 
the  same  hand : 

“ Sib,— Will  you  be  at Cemetery  in  one  hour 

from  now,  and  bring  with  you  what  you  think  neces- 
sary for  taking  a cast  ? All  expenses  will  be  paid ; no 
explanations  are  needed.” 

“ An  hour !”  I exclaimed ; “ who  ever  took  a 
cast  in  a cemetery  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing? It  may  be  a misdemeanor,  for  all  I know ; 
it  may  be  a hoax,  most  likely.  No,  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  what  I thought  at  first.  Here,  too, 
is  a poor  broken-hearted  one,  doing  what  I would 
do  were  it  in  my  power.  Who  am  I to  set  diffi- 
culties in  her  way  or  question  the  wisdom  of  her 
proposal?”  So  calling  my  servant,  we  to*k  a 
small  bag  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a tin  basin,  iron 
spoon,  oU,  and  all  the  other  necessaries,  and 
started.  A cab  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  comer 
of  the  street,  which  dragged  us  slowly  through 
the  snow  to  the  cemetery.  Another  cab  was 
standing  at  the  gate,  out  of  which  two  ladies 
stepped.  I could  just  see  that  they  were  tall,  in 
deep  mourning,  and  closely  veiled.  One,  who 
seemed  considerably  the  elder,  addressed  me  po- 
litely, and  gave  all  directions.  We  walked  along 
the  trim  gravel-walks,  a man  preceding  us  with 


a lantern,  which  the  crisp,  unsullied  snow  ren- 
dered quite  unnecessary ; but  it  added  a sort  of 
mystery  to  the  scene  as  it  shone  on  the  stiflf  un- 
gainly monuments,  and  glittered  on  the  snow- 
covered  shrubs,  and  at  last  on  an  iron -barred 
gate,  which  the  man  unlocked.  Here  the  two 
ladies  glided  past  us  and  followed  him  closely 
till,  after  a reference  to  his  pocket-book  and  look- 
ing at  several  coffins,  he  laid  his  hand  on  one, 
and  signed  to  my  man  to  come  and  assist.  It 
was  soon  pulled  down  and  placed  upon  the 
trestles ; it  had  neither  name  nor  date  as  is  usual, 
but  the  man  seemed  confident  he  was  right  in 
his  selection.  Then  there  was  a burst  of  grief, 
and  the  elder  lady  drew  her  companion  away. 
The  man  placed  a screw-driver  and  his  lantern 
on  the  coffin  and  followed  them,  leaving  my  man 
and  myself  alone.  It  was  a place  of  very  weird 
aspect,  consisting  merely  of  a long  gallery  with 
shelves  in  niches,  on  which  lay  coffins  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  I am  not  a nervous  man — my 
days  liave  been  Bpent  much  among  the  dead — 
but  I confess  to  a feeling  of  dislike  to  such  a 
studio  at  one  a.m.  on  a winter  morning.  We 
soon  removed  the  coffin -lid,  and  by  the  lan- 
tern’s light  saw  a man’s  face,  a sharp  outline, 
waving  black  hair,  a noble  forehead,  high  nose, 
long  black  beard  and  mustache.  He  must  have 
been  a handsome  fellow,  not  above  thirty.  But 
how  hollow  were  the  cheeks,  and  how  wasted  the 
large,  long,  manly  hand ! 

A rustle  of  a woman’s  dress  and  the  tall  lady 
enters,  throws  up  her  veil,  and  kisses  the  damp, 
cold  forehead,  cuts  off  some  of  the  hair,  and 
vanishes.  We  take  the  cast,  close  the  coffin; 
it  is  again  hoisted  on  to  a shelf,  and,  the  cold 
and  tedious  business  over,  I am  glad  to  leave  the 
place.  Again  the  dark  figure  of  the  elder  lady 
comes  toward  us,  looking  taller  than  ever  as  her 
black  garments  contrast  with  the  snow.  She 
now  addressed  ray  servant,  who  was  carefully 
carrying  the  pieces  of  still  wet  plaster.  “Is 
that  the  cast?” 

“No,  ma'am;  cast  won’t  be  ready  till  to- 
morrow.” 

“Give  that  to  me." 

“But,  Madam,”  I said,  “it  is  merely  the 
mould,  and  scarcely  firm;  any  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  handle  Buch  things  is  sure  to  destroy 
it.” 

“Be  good  enough,  Sir,  to  give  that  to  me,” 
she  said,  in  such  a voice  that  the  gravel-walk 
was  nearly  being  umpire  in  the  dispute  as  my 
servant  started  at  the  sound. 

“ Very  well,  Madam.”  She  took  the  towel  in 
which  they  were  and  walked  away  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

“ Who  is  she  ?”  I asked  the  man  with  the  lan- 
tern. 

“No  one  knows,”  he  said. 

“Who  was  the  gentleman?” 

“ No  one  knows ; he  came  one  evening  to 

Hotel  without  any  luggage;  his  linen  was  not 
marked;  he  had  money  enough  to  bury  him 
here  in  the  vault.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  I heard  them  say,  and  that’s  all  I know  of 
him,  Sir.” 

“ Was  there  no  suspicion  of  suicide?” 

“ I tell  you,  Sir,  that’s  all  I know,  but  it’s 
suicide  stopping  out  here;  so  good-morning, 
Sir.” 

So  we  drove  homeward.  The  stars  were 
shining  as  they  only  do  on  a frosty  northern 
night ; the  aurora  would  sometimes  flicker  and 
die  away,  and  sometimes  a star  would  shoot 
down  and  disappear,  bringing  to  my  mind  Be- 
ranger’s  noble  ode : 

“Oh!  what  may  yon  shooting  light  betoken, 

That  falls,  falls,  and  is  quenched  afar?” 

“l  don’t  know  what  it  betokens.  Sir,  I’m 
sure,”  said  my  servant,  wakening  with  a start, 
“but  I expect  no  good.  That  old  girl  knows 
more  than  she  seems.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ She  want  a cast,  Sir!  Not  she;  when, 
Sir,  you’ve  seen  as  much  as  I have,  you’ll  know 
’em  better ; she’s  lived  long  enough  in  the  world 
to  know  that  piece-moulds  can’t  be  handled  like 
that : she  wanted  to  see  him,  Sir,  only.  If  she’s 
so  very  fond  of  him,  let  her  have  him  properly 
looked  after  according  to  law.” 

“ But  why  should  she  wish  to  see  him?” 

“It’s  curious,  Sir;  bnt  so  it  is  when  people 
know  too  much  about  the  deaths  of  other  people, 
they  like  to  take  a peep  at  them  now  and  then. 
There  was  Bill  Simmonds,  who  killed  the  peddler. 
He  covered  him  up,  and  would  never  have  been 
suspected,  but  he  would  go  in  the  night  and  un- 
cover him,  to  see  if  he  was  still  there ; so  he  was 
caught,  and — Here’s  home,  Sir.” 

With  the  exception  of  having  my  interest  a 
little  excited  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Times, 
describing  a gentleman  who  had  never  returned 
from  a journey  to  the  north,  and  whose  features 
seemed  to  resemble  those  of  some  one  I had  once 
seen,  I couldn’t  remember  where,  the  incident 
just  narrated  faded  from  my  memory  as  the  ever- 
varying  pursuits  of  my  daily  life  occupied  my 
mind.  The  spring  was  approaching,  and  the  long 
winter  session  drawing  to  a close,  when  I got  the 
following  note  from  the  medical  man  whose  duty 
it  is  to  conduct  such  investigations : 

“Deab : Will  yon  oblige  mo  by  coming  to  my 

house  at  3 p.m.  to-day,  as  I wish  you  to  conduct  the 
p.-m.  examination  of  a case  of  suspected  poisoning  ? 
Yours  ever,  G 

I desired  my  trusty  John  to  bring  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  and  went  to  join  my  friend. 
His  carriage  was  at  the  door.  We  got  into  it, 
and  John  mounted  the  box. 

“What  street  is  it  in,  G ?”  I asked. 

“No  street,  only  the  cemetery.  The  body 
has  been  buried,  or  rather  vaulted,  for  several 
months.  There  is  no  need  to  remove  more  than 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  purposes  of  anal- 
ysis. You  don’t  mind  ?” 

“ Not  I.  What  is  the  case  ?” 

“Sure  I don’t  know;  most  likely  nothing  at 
all,  but  it  seems  a man  died  in  an  hotel,  and  died 
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without  medical  advice ; he  never  had  time,  it 
would  seem,  and  he  was  unclaimed ; but  as  he 
left  they  sent  him  here.  He  had  some  money,  I 
supjKjse,  else  you’d  have  seen  him  in  the  rooms.  ” 
“You  take  things  coolly  here.” 

“What’s  the  use  oi  making  a fuss  after  a 
man’s  dead  ? However,  his  friends  have  traced 
him,  and  I am  desired  to  see  into  it.  I was 
veiy  busy,  didn’t  even  ask  his  name  ; it  will  be 
in  the  warrant  for  exhumation,  though.  ” 

All  tliis  time  I was  puzzling  my  brains  as  to 
how  all  this  seemed  so  familiar  to  me,  and  I 

was  just  going  to  say  ns  much  to  G when  I 

looked  up  and  saw  John’s  face  looking  back 
through  the  window  beliind  the  coachman  with 
the  most  comical  expression  of  perturbation  I 
ever  saw  on  human  countenance.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  midnight  scene  at  the  cemetery  re- 
turned to  my  mind ; and  what  I had  attached 
so  little  importance  to  then  as  almost  wholly  to 
forget,  I now  remembered  in  its  every  detail.  I 
need  not  go  over  the  old  story;  all  was  the 
same  except  that  the  spring  flowers  were  rus- 
tling in  the  May-day  breeze,  and  children  were 
playing  liide-aud-seek  among  the  head -stones 
and  evergreens.  The  rest  was  the  same,  as  the 
same  man  brought  the  same  lamp,  and  he  and 
my  servant  pulled  down  the  same  coffin  in  the 
same  way  and  put  it  on  the  same  trestles.  This 
being  a legitimate  proceeding  the  regular  at- 
tendant removed  the  lid,  and  I could  see  but  lit- 
tle change  in  the  face  so  far  as  decomposition 
was  concerned  — there  was  only  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  about  the  face,  and  the 
grave-clothes  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  wrung 

out  of  water.  G was  busily  noting  down 

the  general  appearances  when  he  exclaimed, 
looking  at  the  white  particles  sticking  about  the 
hair,  “Holloa!  they’ve  been  taking  a cast  of 
this.  ” 

The  murder  was  out;  so  I said,  “Yes,  I did 
with  our  friend  John  here.” 

“ You t” 

“ Yes ; John  and  I in  December.” 

“ Before  interment,  of  course?” 

“ Not  a bit;  just  where  yon  are  now." 

G- cast  a look  at  the  man,  as  much  as  to 

aiy,  “ You  may  go  home  and  pack  up  any  mov- 
ables you  may  care  to  take  with  you.”  He  said 
nothing  more  to  me,  who  had  already  begun  my 
part  of  the  revolting  business  ; but  I could  hear 
mutteriugs,  not  loud  but  deep,  of  “unscrupu- 
lous,” “ unwarrantable,”  etc.,  etc.,  which  I knew 
fere  inspired  by  thoughts  of  myself. 

After  our  business  was  over,  and  the  coffin, 
if  which  1 was  now  perfectly  weary,  again  hoist- 
il  to  its  shelf,  we  drove  home,  talking  of  indif- 
Jjrent  matters,  and  went  our  several  ways.  A 

country  engagement  prevented  my  seeing  G 

for  a couple  of  days,  and,  indeed,  not  then ; for 
on  my  return  a message  awaited  me  to  call  at 
one  of  the  hotels.  I went  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  I might  get  my  work  for  the  day  quite  over, 
and  have  a long  rest. 

“ Who  is  it  wants  me?”  I asked  the  waiter. 
“A  ladv,  Sir — No.  15.”  And  he  showed  me 
fa. 

She  certainly  did  not  hurry  herself,  and  I had 
jleuty  of  time  to  look  about  me  before  any  one 
appeared.  At  last  a lady  entered  the  room  with, 
it  seemed  to  me,  some  show  of  recognition,  and 
her  voice  at  least  sounded  familiar  to  my  ears. 
Mie  was  tall,  and  dressed  in  that  mixture  of 
black  silk  and  black  crape  which  is  so  becoming 
to  tall  women.  Her  hair  was  black,  just  sprink- 
led with  gray  ; her  eyes  were  black,  with  brows 
and  lashes  to  match  ; they  were  set  too  near  the 
nose  for  perfect  beauty  ; her  other  features  were 
perfect,  though  the  lips  were  rather  too  thin; 
her  complexion  was  dazzling  white,  or  rather 
transparent,  like  French  china.  Just  over  the 
molar  bones  there  was  a sovp(on  of  pink — her 
hands  long,  lean,  and  white — the  same  unnat- 
ural white. 

“You  don’t  remember  me,  Mr.  Jones  ?” 

‘ 4 Indeed  I have  not  that  pleasure.  ” 

“Ah,  you  doctors  have  so  much  to  think 
about.  Are  you  stronger  than  you  were  in  the 
winter  ?” 

4 4 Thank  you,  I am  much  better.  ” 

“ I’m  so  glad  to  hear  it.  You  passed  me  to- 
day in  a carriage.  Where  w ere  you  going  ? To 
do  some  horrid  operation,  I suppose.” 

“ Not  exactly.” 

“You  don’t  expose  yourself  to  cold  night  air 
as  you  used  to  do,  I hope.” 

44  No  more  than  I can  help.  Why  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing;  just  something  to  say.” 

That  was  quite  evident ; so  I began  to  look  at 
my  watch,  which  she  noticed,  and  said, 

“You’ll  take  tea  with  us,  won’t  you?  My 
niece  will  be  in  directly.  She  wasn’t  well,  and 
lay  down  for  a little.  We  have  been  traveling 
about  a good  deal  lately.  We  were  in  Glasgow, 
and  saw  Madeline  Smith’s  window.  What  a long 
arm  L’Angelier  must  have  had  to  reach  to  it  for 
his  chocolate  1” 

“Yes,  poor  fellow.  What  a fearful  end  his 
was !” 

“Are  the  traces  of  arsenic  easily  discovered?” 
“Very.” 

“And  antimony?” 

“ And  antimony ; indeed  all  metallic  poisons 
are  easily  discovered.” 

“Then  what  are  used  which  so  often  baffle 
even  the  most  expert  chemists  ?” 

4 4 Chiefly  vegetable  poisons — what  are  called  the 
vegetable  alkaloids ; in  other  words,  the  active 
principles  of  such  drugs  as  strychnine,  from  nux 
vomica ; but  poisoners  like  Palmer,  for  instance, 
are  convicted  on  symptoms  characteristic  of  these 
poisons." 

Here  an  involuntary  yawn  interrupted  the  prog- 
ress of  mv  lecture,  but  taking  for  granted  that 
my  patient  was  the  young  lady,  I waited;  the  1 
tea-tray  was  brought  in,  and  my  companion  left 
the  room ; she  presently  returned  with  a much  i 
younger  lady,  about  twenty-five  apparently,  dress-  j 
ed  ia  bluish  gray,  a sort  I 


had  a perfect  face  and  figure,  her  eyes  had  an 
almost  unearthly  lustre,  and  her  complexion  was 
the  same  French  china  white  as  her  aunt’s.  Her 
lips  had  not  the  full  rosy  color  of  women  at  her 
age,  and  she  walked  like  one  who  had  suffered  a 
long  illness;  but  her  manner  was  marked  by 
vivacity,  as  her  countenance  was  by  intelligence. 
But  that  glistening  eye  of  hers  would  not  keep 
still ; it  wandered  round  the  room  more  like  a 
wild  bird’s  than  a young  lady's.  “I’ll  leave  you 
two  for  a little,”  said  the  elder,  and  now  I be- 
came more  reconciled  to  my  detention.  After 
giving  her  a chance  of  beginning  again,  I said, 
“You  don’t  look  much  like  an  invalid.” 

“I  am  not  exactly  an  invalid,  hut  my  aunt 
seemed  anxious  for  me  to  see  a doctor.” 

“Do  you  feel  very  weak ?” 

“ Oh,  so  weak !” 

‘ 4 Are  you  ever  sick  ?” 

“Always  sick.” 

“Any  pain  in  your  limbs ?” 

“When  I walk,  such  an  aching!” 

These  short  answers  evidently  fatigued  her, 
and  she  asked  for  water. 

“Does  it  hurt  you  to  swaHow  ?” 

“No,  only  my  throat  is  so  hot.” 

And  so  she  went  on  to  tell  me  how  she  had 
been  losing  strength  for  several  months — how 
her  aunt  had  been  so  good  to  her ; and,  in  an- 
swer to  my  questions,  she  said  she  had  suffered 
much  grief  in  the  winter,  when  a dear  friend  had 
died.  “Where?”  I asked.  “Oh,  here  in  this 
town.  He  was  traveling  about,  and  he  died  in 
an  hotel.  He  had  been  traveling  with  them  till 
within  two  or  three  days ; hut  he  was  not  well, 
so  lie  staid  behind  to  rest,  and  died,  and — ” | 
Here  she  stopped,  for  a rustle  in  the  adjoining 
room  told  that  a third  person,  that  nuisance  in 
all  medical  consultations,  was  approaching ; we 
changed  the  subject,  the  elder  lady  came  in  and 
made  tea ; I wrote  a prescription  and  got  up  to 
go  away,  but  was  requested  to  step  into  the  next 
room  and  tell  the  elder  lady  wliat  my  opinion 
was.  “ It  seems  to  me  merely  debility,  and  an 
irritable  mucous  membrane.  She  has  been  de- 
pressed in  spirits ; what  have  you  given  her  ?” 

“Nothing,”  was  the  answer. 

1 4 Then  I’ll  call  the  day  after  to-morrow  and 
see  how  she  gets  on  w ith  this.” 

And  I left;  but  the  well-known  back  of  a 
“ Churchill’s  Manual”  caught  my  eye  as  I passed 
out.  “So  you  study  Taylor’s  book,”  I said  to 
her ; “ is  not  this  rather  ghastly  reading  for  a 
lady?” 

“Not  I,”  she  answered,  quickly.  “I  suppose 
some  predecessor  of  ours  in  this  room  must  have 
forgotten  it.  Come  and  say  Good-night  to  Kate.” 

I was  very  tired  that  night ; there  is  nothing 
so  tiring  as  the  work  of  a medical  man.  Few 
of  the  cases  which  present  themselves  to  him 
have  any  extraordinary  interest — and,  indeed, 
the  anxiety  which  these  involve  is  scarcely  com- 
pensated by  the  accompanying  fees  or  eclat.  The 
^most  fatiguing  part,  however,  is  the  constant  en- 
deavor to  appear*  concerned  about  trivial  ail- 
ments, and  the  striving  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
your  fellow-practitioners,  who  you  know  detest 
you  heartily.  Yes,  I was  very  tired  as  I trudged 
down  the  hill  to  my  solitary  abode.  I vainly 
tried  to  read,  and  at  last  flung  myself  on  the  sofa. 

I must  have  been  asleep  for  several  hours,  as  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I awoke,  feeling  as  I never 
remembered  feeling  before.  “What  a fool  I 
am,”  I thought,  44  for  sleeping  on  the  sofa ! Here 
I’ve  got  a sore  throat  and  the  rheumatism,  and 
will  be  useless  to-morrow.”  Then  I dozed  off 
again,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  when  tossing  rest- 
lessly about  seeking  for  sleep,  I sat  up  and  tried 
to  read,  and  gave  it  up,  looked  over  my  case- 
book, wrote  a few  lines  and  lay  down  again,  op- 
pressed by  a feeling  of  weariness  words  can  not 
express.  My  thoughts  would  dwell  in  a dreamy 
way  on  my  new  patient.  Where  had  I seen  her 
aunt?  how  account  for  her  odd  manner,  to  me 
apparently  so  contradictoiy  to  her  apparently  re- 
served manner ; and  what  could  she  have  been 
reading  in  Taylor?  Did  she  think  I was  going 
to  believe  she  had  not  read  him  ? Did  I — Oh, 
what  was  that  ? — that  awful  pain  that  shot 
through  me,  and  passed  away  in  a minute.  It 
took  my  breath  away,  and  for  some  time  I sat 
on  the  sofa  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  my 
face.  Again,  again  it  came;  my  throat  felt  as 
if  on  fire,  my  eyes  as  if  cayenne  pepper  had  been 
dusted  into  them,  and  all  accompanied  by  such 
fearful  nausea  as  utterly  deprived  me  of  what  is 
termed  vulgarly  “pluck.”  Death  seemed  to 
stare  me  in  the  face ; I felt  the  seriousness  of 
solitude  in  earnest  then.  The  gray  light  of 
morning  came  in  at  last,  and  found  me  lying 
more  dead  than  alive  on  the  carpet  with  my  head 
on  the  sofa,  but  the  pains  were  less  severe.  How 
I rejoiced  when  I heard  the  carts  going  about  the 
street ! and  some  movements  down  stairs  told  me 
that  my  trusty  John  was  making  his  toilet,  and 
would  soon  be  up  stairs.  All  my  efforts  to  reach 
the  bell-rope  had  only  ended  in  cramps  and  pow- 
erlessness. 

As  soon  as  I could  I sent  John  for  Dr.  G , 

who  was  quickly  with  me.  He  questioned  me 
as  to  what  I had  eaten,  and  we  both  concluded 
that  during  my  country  visit  I had  taken  some- 
thing to  disagree  with  me.  He  administered 
some  remedies,  and  kindly  sat  by  my  bedside  for 
a time,  and  diverted  my  thoughts  by  conversa- 
tion. “By-the-way,  Jones,  if  you  are  well 
enough,  you  must  come  round  to  my  place  aud 
see  some  of  that  friend  of  yours  tested.” 

“What  have  you  found?” 

“ What  have  we  not  found  ? — arsenic  and  anti- 
mouy  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  especially  anti- 
mony. How  he  could  have  lived  an  hour  with 
so  much  even  in  his  blood  1 can  scarcely  say, 
unless  he  took  it  little  by  little.  By-the-way,  have 
you  got  ‘Taylor?’  if  you  have,  I want  to  look  at 
it  a moment.  ” 

“It’s  in  the  next  room ; ring  the  bell.” 

He  rang,  and  John  fetched  the  book,  which 
reminded  me  of  my  patient  at Hotel,  so 


John  was  sent  up  with  an  apology  for  my  not 
being  able  to  make  the  promised  visit.  On  his 

return  Dr.  G was  gone,  and  I was  glad  to 

have  even  John  to  talk  to,  as  my  eyes  were  still 
too  sore  to  read. 

“I  gave  your  message,  Sir,  and  to  whom  do 
you  think? — to  the  old  one,  and  she  knew  me, 
she  did,  and  she  asked  how  you  was,  Sir,  and  if 
you  were  better.  Who  told  her  you  had  been 
ill  ?”  (I  may  here  mention  that  doctor’s  illnesses 
are  always  kept  a secret. ) 

4 4 Whom  on  earth  do  you  mean,  John  ?” 

“The  old  one,  Sir,  as  made  me  give  up  the 
piece-mould  last  winter  in  the  cemetery.” 

Now  the  whole  story  flashed  back  upon  me, 
and  horrible  doubts  and  terrors  possessed  me  as 
I thought  of  my  own  escape,  and  the  fair  girl  in 
that  dreadful  woman’s  power.  I crawled  out  of 
bed  as  well  as  I could,  aud  with  John’s  help 
dressed  and  sent  for  a cab.  We  drove  up  to 
Hotel.  The  old  lady  was  out,  and  my  pa- 
tient was  in  bed.  The  hotel  servants  knew  and 
at  once  admitted  me.  The  poor  girl  was  lying 
back  with  her  pale  face  bathed  in  perspiration, 
and  her  long  hair  lying  in  dank  masses  on  the 
pillow.  Her  eyes  were  even  more  glistening  and 
restless  than  on  my  last  visit,  and  occasionally 
an  expression  of  agony  she  strove  in  vain  to  con- 
ceal passed  across  her  face.  By  her  side  was  a 
table,  on  which  were  a wine-glass  half  full  of  what 
seemed  pure  water,  and  a saucer  of  currant  jelly. 

“Oh,  doctor,”  she  said,  “aunt  thought  you 
weren’t  coming.  Your  medicines  are  here,  I 
haven’t  begun  them  yet.  Aunt  left  me  this  to 
take,  but  it  always  makes  me  so  sick,  I’m  putting 
it  off  as  long  as  possible.  ” 

“ Your  aunt  has  no  business  to  give  any  medi- 
cines which  I have  not  ordered.  Chambermaid, 
tell  my  servant  to  speak  to  me.  John,  take  tliis 
note  to  its  address  as  quick  as  you  can.” 

I penciled : 

“Dear  G : Come  at  once  with  John,  and  bring 

the  handiest  thing  you’ve  got  for  testing  antimony  and 
arsenic  in  solution.  J.” 

I calculated  on  having  at  least  an  hour  to  our- 
selves in  the  sitting-room  before  the  aunt  could 
return  from  the  distant  suburb  she  had  gone  to. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  G was 

sitting  at  her  writing-table,  while  I,  pretending 
the  fidgetiness  of  an  invalid,  kept  prowling  about 
in  search  of  drugs,  taking  an  occasional  anxious 

look  at  G , who  was  patiently  examining  the 

water  in  the  wine-glass. 

He  had  placed  a few  drops  on  a slip  of  glass, 
and  was  allowing  it  slowly  to  evaporate.  Some 
more  of  it  he  poured  into  a test-tube,  cautiously 
dropping  into  the  latter  dilute  nitric  acid  ; as  he 
did  so  a white  cloud  appeared  in  the  previously 
limpid  fluid,  which  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  He  continued  to  add  the  acid,  and  the 
fluid  became  as  limpid  as  before.  “Wliat  was 
that  ?"  I asked. 

“I’m  uot  sure,  but  I think  subnitrate  of  anti- 
mony, ” said  the  cautions  man.  4 4 Let’s  try  again . 
Give  me  that  bottle  of  dilute  tartaric  acid.”  lie 
again  half  tilled  a test-tube  from  the  wine-glass, 
and,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  threw  down  the 
white  precipitate  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid.  lie 
now  added  some  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate disappeared.  “Now  let’s  try  another 
while  that  glass  dries,”  said  he;  and  filling  an- 
other tube,  he  dropped  in  some  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  fluid  remained  unchanged. 
“Now  for  the  glass ;”  aud  he  lifted  the  slip  from 
which  the  water  had  evaporated,  and  left  a thin 
coating  of  something  which  he  examined  care- 
fully through  a lens,  anil  then  handed  to  me.  I 
could  distinctly  see  the  little  tetrahedral  crystals 
of  tartar  emetic.  We  had  now  seen  enough  to 
entitle  us  to  obtain  legal  protection  for  the  poor 
girl.  G tried  some  more  tests,  and  occa- 

sionally jotted  down  a few  notes,  when  a silk 
dress  rustled  along  the  passage  toward  the  bed- 
room. Our  door  was  ajar,  but  it  passed,  and  we 
heard  her  ask,  44  Dr.  Jones  been  here  ? Did  you 
take  your  medicine  ? Where’s  the  glass  ?”  The 
bedroom  door  then  shut,  and  directly  after,  ours 
was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  elder  lady  had 
advanced  several  steps  into  the  room  before  she 
observed  us.  She  had  not  read  “Taylor  on 
Poisons”  for  nothing;  her  glance  took  it  all  in, 
from  the  spirit  lamp  to  the  bits  of  glass  over 

which  G was  poring  with  a lens.  But  her 

bloodless  face  betrayed  no  inward  emotion  as  she 
bowed  to  each  of  us,  and  said  she  would  return 
in  a moment. 

“Who  is  that?”  said  G . 

“That I”  I croaked,  through  my  still  sore 
throat;  “that’s  the  aunt,  and  the  elder  of  the 
two  ladies  I met  at  the  cemetery.” 

I had  not  finished  when  the  rotten  bell-rope 

came  down  with  G ’s  violent  pull,  and  then 

we  rushed  along  the  passage,  and  I could  hear 
him  shouting  to  44  stop  that  lady  who's  going 
out.”  I tried  to  follow,  but  sank  back  into  my 
chair  from  weakness.  Lest  the  invalid  should  be 
alarmed  I went  into  her  room.  She  was  shaking 
with  terror,  and  begged  me  not  to  leave  her. 
“Don’t  you  like  your  aunt,  then ?” 

“She's  not  my  aunt,”  said  she,  “but  she  told 
me  to  call  her  so.  She  was  to  travel  with  me, 
my  guardians  said.  She’s  always  reading  that 
dreadful  book.” 

Dr.  G returned ; the  old  experienced  bird 

had  fled,  but  detectives  were  seeking  for  her  al- 
ready, and  descriptions  of  her  were  flashing  along 
the  wires.  A good  nurse  was  sent  to  my  patient, 
who  was  for  the  future  under  our  medical  care. 
Of  course  we  communicated  with  her  guardians, 
and  very  soon  she  was  surrounded  by  loving 
friends. 

The  police,  though  unsuccessful  in  their  search 
after  the  elder  woman,  took  upon  themselves  to 
break  open  her  boxes  and  writing-desk.  In  the 
latter  they  found  a letter  in  a disguised  hand- 
writing— a letter  that  seemed  a confession  of  be- 
trayal, at  the  same  time  that  it  defied  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  read  as  if  she  had 
threatened  revenge. 


Experts  declared  the  writing  to  be  that  of  the 
murdered  man ; and  putting  all  the  dark  facts 
together,  we  concluded  that  the  poisoner  had  been 
actuated  by  jealousy  and  revenge.  The  man  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fair  young  girl,  and  had 
thus  roused  the  stormy  passions  of  a cruel  wo- 
man. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  precarious  condition  of 
the  invalid,  those  dark  conjectures  were  never 
revealed  to  her.  Indeed,  the  shock  to  myself 
was  great,  and  it  was  mournful  to  see  my  patient 
fading  away. 

“How  changed  you  are!”  she  said  to  me  as 
we  met  one  day  in  the  cemetery. 

“And  you,  you  ought  not  to  be  out?” 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  was  her  answer, 
“except  that  I seem  to  suffer  more  indoors. 
And  it  can’t  last  long;  and,”  she  continued, 
“you  know  we  got  him  put  there,”  pointing  to 
the  grave  she  had  left. 

They  now  rest  together.  “Bury  me  beside 
him,”  were  her  last  words.  It  was  done. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Medical  Intelligence.— Surely  if  a Medical  Quack 
can  be  called  a woman  because  he’s  a Charlotte  A u ne, 
a Chemist  might  be  called  a Ditto,  as  he  is  an  A nne 
Eliza  (Analyzer). 


Fits  that  are  not  Fatal  to  Aotobs— Bene-flts. 


To  Catch  Your  Own  Shadow.— To  do  this  trick 
well  you  must  drink  two  pints  of  whisky  on  a moon- 
light night,  then  start  for  home,  observing  your  shad- 
ow at  full  length  before  you.  Jis’  drop  flat  on  yonr 
face,  lettin’  your  nose  go  two  inches  in  the  ground,  so 
as  to  make  the  shadow  secure.  Lie  there  till  placed 
in  a wheel-harrow  by  a policeman  who  feels  it  his  duty 
to  take  you  home. 


“Madam,”  said  a husband  to  his  young  wife,  in  a lit- 
tle altercation,  which  will  spring  up  in  the  best  regu- 
lated families,  “when  a man  and  nis  wife  have  quar- 
reled, and  each  supposes  the  other  at  fault,  which  of 
the  two  ought  to  advance  toward  a reconciliation  ?” 

“ The  hest-natured  and  wisest  of  the  two,"  said  the 
wife,  patting  up  her  mouth  for  a kiss,  w’hich  was  given 
with  an  unction.  She  was  the  conqueror. 


May  be  Heard  Every  Where.— “ Songs  without 
Words”— a remarkable  performance ; but  perhaps  a 
still  more  wonderful  feat  is  playing  upon  words. 


Cure  fob  Cbfjiking.— The  most  infallible  way  of 
preventing  a kitchen-door  from  creaking  is  said  to  he 
to  engage  a eervant-girl  whose  sweet-hearts  come  to 
the  house  to  see  her. 


WANTS. 

Music  of  the  spheres  with  original  score. 

The  cap  of  a climax. 

The  musket  and  powder-horn  of  a shooting  star. 
The  march  of  mind,  arranged  for  a full  orchestra, 
with  trumpet  obligato  by  Fame. 

Some  bristles  from  the  last  brush  with  the  rebels. 
Some  sand  from  Time’s  hour-glass. 

The  iron  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Some  tenpenny  nails  made  from  fragments  of  the 
Iron  Duke. 

A finger-post  from  the  road  to  ruin. 


ARTIFICIAL  BABIES  FOR  TRAVELERS. 

Armed  with  an  Infant  one  is  admitted  to  First-class 
Cars  and  Saloons, 

The  tariff  of  prices  is  as  follows : 

Common  traveling  infants,  yielding  intermittent 
cries  of  fear,  aud  capable  of  being  put  into  the  pockt'i, 
$2  50. 

Second-class,  crying  not  too  loudly,  but  lamentably 
and  insupportably,  $5. 

Third-class,  full  squaller,  with  a very  piercing  and 
aggravating  voice  of  live  octaves,  $10. 

The  same,  arranged  as  a prompt  repeater,  $12. 

Fifth-class,  first  quality,  capable  of  continued  squall 
ing,  $15. 


The  young  fellow  who  engaged  himself  to  half  a 
dozen  young  women  is  undoubtedly  a beau  of  prom- 
ise.   


Some  wretch  of  an  editor  says  that  another  twist  to 
the  present  mode  of  “ doing  up"  the  ladies'  hair  would 
take  them  off  their  feet. 


THE  AGE  OF  LOVE. 
“Prithee,  tell  me,  Dimple  Chin, 
At  what  age  does  love  begin?" 


“ Oh  1”  the  rosy  lips  reply, 

“I  can’t  tell  you  if  I try. 

’Tis  so  long  I can’t  remember: 
Ask  some  younger  miss  than  I !" 


“ Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  Grizzled-Face, 
Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 
When  does  hoary  love  expire  ? 

When  do  frosts  put  out  tne  fire  ?" 


“ Ah !”  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 

“Youth  may  pass,  and  strength  may  die ; 
But  for  love  ! I can’t  foretokeu  ; 

Ask  some  older  sage  than  I !” 


“ I have  passed  through  many  hardships,”  as  the 
schooner  said  after  sailing  through  a fleet  or  iron-clads. 


To  Ugly  Women.— A young  man  who  has  run 
through  all  his  property,  but  now  sees  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  is  a reformed  character,  wishes  to  marry 
and  settle.  He  would  wish  to  settle  any  fortune  that 
his  wife  might  bring  with  her  on  herseli;  with  remain- 
der in  the  nands  of  trustees  to  the  survivor  for  life. 
Any  lady  of  strictly  moral  and  religious  principles  and 
an  affectionate  temperament,  whose  inclination  for 
holy  matrimony  has,  notwithstanding  peculiar  afflu- 
ence (say  $100,000),  been  opposed  by  disadvantages  of 
personal  appearance,  may  secure  a foud  husband,  who 
is  considered  very  handsome,  hut,  being  himself  in- 
different to  externals,  regards  only  those  qualities  in 
a married  partner  that  are  truly  valuable. 


DREAMS. 

To  dream  of  a millstone  about  your  neck  is  a sign 
of  what  you  may  expect  if  you  marry  an  extravagant 
wife.  It  is  very  lucky  to  dream  that  you  pay  for  a 
thing  twice  over ; since  ever  afterward  you  will  prob- 
ably take  care  to  have  your  bills  receipted.  For  u per- 
son iu  embarrassed  circumstances  to  dream  that  he  is 
arrested  is  very  fortunate,  for  it  is  a warning  to  him 
on  no  account  to  accept  a bill.  To  dream  of  fire  is  a 
sign  that— if  you  are  wise— yon  will  see  that  all  the 
lights  in  your  house  are  out  before  you  go  to  bed.  To 
dream  of  having  a great  number  of  son  ants  is  mad- 
ness. 


Pretty  Girl  to  Charles.  “Charley,  how  far  is  it 
round  the  world  ? Isn’t  it  twenty-four  thonsan— ” 
Ciiari.es  (who  adores  pretty  girl  and  put  both  arms 
around  her).  “That’s  all  a mistak-  my  love;  it  is 
only  about  twenty-four  inches." 

She  was  all  the  world  to  him. 


A little  girl  worn  out  by  a long  6ermon,  observing 
the  preacher  gathering  himself  for  the  introduction 
of  another  “point,”  exclaimed,  “Oh,  mother!  he  is 
not  going  tiQijij  up  again 
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as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  perhaps  still  bet- 
ter known  as  “The  Sailor-Prince  of  England,” 

although  our  disregard  of  human  life  is  held  by 

our  transatlantic  cousins  to  be  such  a serious 

has  been  condemned  far  and  wide  in  this  coun- 

try, where  the  horror  of  assassination  is  so  great, 

fault  of  our  character. 

The  Prince,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this 

May  30,  1868.] 
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University  of  Edinburgh  and  a 
Bonn,  and  was  created  LL.D. 
on  the  occasion  of  his  opening 
the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Arts  in  the  Scottish  capital. 
He  entered  the  Navy  in  August, 
1858 ; became  Lieutenant  in 
18G3,  and  Captain  in  18(56.  He 
served  on  board  the  Euryalus, 
1858-61 ; the  St.  Geovye,  1861- 
63;  the  Racoon,  1803-66;  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Galatea  in  January,  1867, 
and  proceeded  on  a voyage  to 
the  Australian  colonies  shortly 
afterward — a voyage  which  he 
was  still  prosecuting  at  the  time 
the  attempt  on  his  life  was  made. 


THE  DEER-HUNT. 

A favorite  mode  of  hunting 
the  deer  as  practiced  in  Virginia 
is  handsomely  illustrated  in  our 
engravingon  the  preceding  page. 
The  haunts  and  “runs”  of  the 
animal  are  well  known ; some  of 
the  best  marksmen  of  the  hunt- 
ers post  themselves  at  points 
near  which  the  deer  is  likely  to 
pass  when  started,  while  the 
mounted  hunters  and  dogs  pre- 
pare to  start  the  game  and  drive 
it  toward  the  concealed  marks- 
man. A well-aimed  rifle  shot 
senes  to  bring  the  game  to 
earth.  


M.  JULES  FAVRE. 

On  Thursday,  April  23,  M. 
Jules  Favre  took  his  seat  in 
the  French  Academy.  Seven 
hundred  distinguished  persons 
were  waiting  to  receive  him,  and 
to  listen  to  his  eulogium  on  his 
predecessor,  M.  Cousin.  His 
speech,  which  was  a long  onfe, 
was  in  part  devoted  to  proving 
that  Christianity,  political  liber- 
ty, and  philosophical  liberty  con- 
duce to  the  support  of  one  an- 
other and  to  the  prosperity  of 
states.  He  recalled  the  time 
when,  a timid  student,  he  had 
listened  to  the  lectures  of  Cousin, 
and  the  incredulity,  the  fear,  with 
which  he  should  then  have  heard 
that  he  was  one  day  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  that  great  think- 
er among  his  illustrious  asso- 
ciates. 

Jules  Gabriel  Claude  Fa- 
vre, advocate,  politician,  and 
now  member  of  the  Academy, 
was  bora  on  March  31,  1809. 
He  was  engaged  in  prosecuting 
his  studies  for  the  Bar  when  the 
Revolution  of  July,  1830,  broke 
out,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  Shortly  afterward  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  independence  of 
his  character,  the  bitter  irony  of 
his  address,  and  the  radicalism 
of  his  opinions,  early  made  him 
a reputation.  From  that  year 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been 
in  the  Press,  in  the  different  Na- 
tional Assemblies,  and  at  the  Bar 
the  consistent  champion  of  liberal 
opinions.  After  the  Revolution 
of  February,  1848,  he  became 
Secretary-General  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior,  and  was  the 
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author  of  the  famous  circular  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  as  well  as 
of  the  “Bulletins”  of  the  same 
year.  He  also  officiated  for  some 
rime  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  voted  for 
the  prosecution  of  MM.  Louis 
Blanc  and  Caussidiere  for 
their  complicity  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June,  *1848;  he  refused 
to  join  in  a vote  of  thanks  to  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac,  and  opposed 
the  expedition  to  Rome  of  De- 
cember, 1848.  He  became  the 
strenuous  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  after  the  latter’s  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  and  lead- 
er of  the  Montagne  on  the  flight 
of  Ledru  Rollin.  Elected  aft- 
er the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  to  the 
General  Council  of  the  “Loire  et 
Rhone,”  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  new  Constitution. 
His  defense  of  Orsini  in  1858 
created  a great  sensation  by  its 
boldness  and  eloquence.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  a member 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  since 
which  time  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  speeches  against 
the  law  of  “deportation,”  the 
war  with  Austria  in  1859,  in  fa- 
vor of  complete  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  generally  as  a determ- 
ined opponent  of  the  Imperial 
ride,  and  a supporter  of  liberty 
and  progress. 


ASTORIA. 

Astoria,  Oregon,  a view  of 
which  we  give  on  this  page,  was 
the  first  trading-post  established 
by  the  expedi  ion  of  fur  traders 
sent  out  by  John  Jacob  Astor 
about  the  year  1810.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  ten  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  is  important  only  in  a com- 
mercial sense. 


THE  SEA-SERPENT  IN 
ALL  AGES. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a monstrous  sea-serpent  is  very 
ancient.  It  appears  first  to  have 
originated  among  the  Chinese, 
and  from  them  to  have  spread 
through  nearly  every  nation  of 
the  civilized  world,  from  the  trop- 
ics to, the  Arctic  regions.  The 
first  European  account  which 
pretends  to  rest  on  any  positive 
evidence  is  that  given  by  au  Aus- 
trian residing  at  Leritz.  This 
story  relates  that  a fisherman 
bathing  in  the  Danube  with  some 
companions,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  dive  down  in  a part  of  the  riv- 
er which  was  very  deep ; but  not 
appearing  again,  his  companions 
threw  their  nets  for  him,  and  after 
several  vain  attempts,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  his  body, 
with  one  arm  and  one  leg  entan- 
gled in  the  root  of  an  old  tree. 
As  they  were  endeavoring  to  dis- 
engage the  body  in  order  to  take 
it  into  the  boat,  they  saw  a ser- 
pent of  prodigious  size  fixed  to 
the  left  breast  of  the  corpse, 
which  so  terrified  them  that  they 
cried  out.  Upon  this  the  monster 
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left  his  prey,  ami  after  hissing  in  a most  terrible 
manner,  threw  himself  again  into  the  river.  The 
next  account  which  claims  attention  is  that  of  Mr. 
Fisher,  an  Icelandic  traveler,  in  1829.  lie  states 
that  when  returning  from  Endelare  to  Horeeus, 
the  man  who  was  steering  his  boat,  observing 
that  he  took  a great  interest  in  natural  history, 
told  him  the  following  tale: — He  said  that  about 
two  years  ago,  he  and  a companion  were  fishing 
near  Thuuoc,  when  they  observed  the  head  of  a 
large  animal  lying  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  close  to  the  boat.  The  head  was  like  that 
of  a seal,  but  they  immediately  perceived  it  was 
not  one.  A gull  flew  toward  the  animal  as*they 
were  looking  at  it,  and  made  a pounce  upon  it, 
when  the  huge  creature  raised  its  body  at  least 
three  fathoms  high,  or  about  eighteen  feet  into 
the  air,  and  the  bird  flew  away  in  terror.  They 
said  they  had  time,  before  it  disappeared,  to  no- 
tice that  the  monster  had  a red  throat,  and  that  its 
body  was  about  twice  the  thickness  of  a boat-mast. 

The  next  account  we  meet  with  is  much  more 
circumstantial,  and  much  less  legendary'  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
extract  trom  the  log-book  of  Captain  L Blyl,  of 
the  bark  Hendrix  ldo , bearing  date,  October  8, 
1833,  and  is  as  follows : 

Sailing  in  South  Atlantic  in  latitude  27°  27'  North, 
and  longitude  14°  51'  East,  perceived  on  July  the  titn 
of  this  year,  between  twelve  and  one  In  the  after- 
noon, a dangerous  sea-monster,  which  during  nine 
days  constantly  kept  alongside  of  us  to  latitude  37°  65' 
South,  and  longitude  42°  9'  East  This  animal  was 
ninety  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  broad ; 
and  every  now  and  then  it  struck  the  ship  with  such 
force  as  to  make  it  vibrate.  The  monster  blew  much 
water,  which  spread  an  unpleasant  stench  over  the 
deck.  Fearing  that  the  animal  might  injure  the  rud- 
der, I did  my  utmost  to  get  rid  of  It,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

After  it  had  received  more  than  one  hundred  mnsket- 
balls,  a harpoon,  and  a long  iron  bar,  blood  was  seen 
to  flow  from  its  various  wounds,  so  that  at  last,  from 
loss  of  blood,  the  monster  could  swim  behind  the  ves- 
sel no  longer,  and  we  were  delivered  from  it. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  account 
is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  any  previous- 
ly mentioned. 

The  next  account  of  the  sea-serpent  having 
been  seen  is  in  the  year  1849.  This  account  is 
remarkable  from  being  well  attested,  and  from 
having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controversy.  The 
whole  of  the  story  would  be  too  long  for  insertion 
here ; the  serpent  was  seen  by  Captain  M‘Quhoe, 
and  other  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Dcedalus, 
in  latitude  24°  44'  South,  and  longitude  9°  22' 
Fast. 

Captain  M‘Quhce’s  account  was  replied  to  by 
no  less  a person  than  Professor  Owen,  who  argued 
that  Captain  M'Quhoe  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  he  saw,  and  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a serpent,  bat  was  most 
probably  a seal.  This  letter  was  answered  by 
the  Captain,  who  again  reiterated  his  statements, 
and  was  positive  the  animal  was  a serpent. 
Other  letters  followed,  an<4  of  course,  as  neither 
party  would  yield,  the  matter  still  rests  where  it 
was. 

The  sea-serpent  has  been  reported  several  times 
since  that  date ; the  last  time  in  1803.  If  human 
testimony  could  be  relied  on.  the  existence  of  this 
great  monster  must  be  regarded  as  proved.  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries  it  has  been  a subject 
of  popular  belief  from  the  earliest  ages  that  a 
great  monster,  similar  to  a serpent,  which  they 
call  “The  Kraken,”  swims  in  the  ocean.  Some- 
times this  has  been  substantiated  by  actual  nar- 
ratives of  its  appearance.  The  more  modem 
instances  which  I have  glanced  at  have  fre- 
quently been  attested,  not  only  by  sailors,  who 
are  proverbially  credulous,  but  by  passengers  and 
others.  But  if  such  an  animal  exists,  it  is,  as 
Professor  Owen  justly  says,  most  extraordinary 
that  of  the  hundreds  which  must  have  lived  and 
died  in  the  ocean  since  the  creation,  not  a sin- 
gle vestige,  not  a bone  nor  a tooth,  has  ever 
been  cast  on  shore,  as  far  as  the  most  diligent 
search  and  investigation  has  hitherto  shown. 
Nor,  strange  to  say,  as  would  naturally  have 
been  expected,  has  the  dead  body  of  one  ever 
been  seen  floating  on  the  water.  In  fact,  like 
the  Phantom  Ship,  the  Great  Serpent  has  never 
been  seen  except  when  swimming  through  the 
water  at  great  speed  m foggy  or  stormy  weather, 
and,  like  the  phantom,  it  has  invariably  swept 
past,  leaving  not  a truce  behind. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Senate  reached  a vote  on  one  of  the  Im- 
peachment articles  on  May  16.  By  a resolution 
ottered  the  same  day  it  was  decided  that  a vote 
should  be  taken  on  the  eleventh  article  first. 
The  vote  was  formally  taken,  and  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  President  gji  that  charge  by  a 
vote  of  19  nays  to  35  yeas.  Seven  Republican 
Senators,  viz. : Fessenden,  Fowler,  Hender- 
son, Ross,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wil- 
ley voted  with  the  Democrats  for  acquittal. 
The  excitement  in  the  Senate  and  throughout 
the  capital  was  very  great.  Our  illustrations  on 
page  340  are  of  scenes  enacted  in  the  city  and 
Capitol  during  the  closing  hours  of  Impeachment, 
SCENE  IN  THE  SENATE  LOBBY. 

During  the  secret  session  which  immediately 
preceded  the  vote  the  lobby  of  the  Senate  was 
crowded  with  Representatives,  reporters,  and  cit- 
izens anxious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  speeches 
made  by  the  several  Senators.  Every  hall  and 
corridor,  every  stairway  and  lobby,  and  every 
yard  of  tenable  space  from  the  rotunda  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  Senate  wing  was  occupied. 
The  hungry  crowd  was  “voracious  for  news.” 
Occasionally  a Senator  came  out  to  get  his  lunch 
at  the  adjoining  refreshment  saloon.  He  was  at 
onco  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  scrap  by 
scrap  the  news  was  wrenched  from  lxis  reluctant 
lips. 

SCENE  IN  NEWSPAPER  BOW. 

The  offices  of  the  correspondents  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers  throughout  the  country  ore  io- 
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cated  under  the  Ebbitt  House,  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  and. to  this  focus  of  news  the  crowd  tend- 
ed on  the  night  after  the  vote  had  been  taken. 
The  sidewalk  on  Newspaper  Row  was  blockaded 
daring  the  whole  evening  by  anxious  searchers 
after  news,  and  the  offices  of  the  New  York  pa- 
pers, and  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  agent 
were  crowded  until  midnight.  But  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  correspondent  to  collect  news  of  the 
many  and  dispense  it  only  to  his  editor,  the  crowd 
became  the  dispenser  of  rumors  rather  than  the 
recipient  of  facts. 


“A  SURPRISE.” 

“ Sue  is  dead  1"  they  said  to  him.  “ Come  away ; 
Kiss  her  I and  leave  her  i— thy  love  is  clay  I" 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair ; 

On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair: 

Over  her  eyes,  which  gazed  too  much. 

They  drew  the  lids  with  a gentle  touch; 

With  a tender  touch  they  closed  np  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 

Abont  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace; 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose  1 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands; 
“Come  away!”  they  said— “God  understands.” 

And  then  there  was  Silence— and  nothing  there 
Bat  the  Silence— and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary; 

And  they  said,  “As  a lady  should  lie,  lies  she!” 
And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room, 
With  a shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 
Bat  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautifbl  dead— 

Ho  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key, 

And  turned  it !— Alone  again— he  and  she  1 
He  and  she : but  she  would  not  speak, 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 
He  and  she ; yet  she  would  not  smile, 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 
He  and  she ; still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said,  “Cold  lips  1 and  breast  without  breath ! 
Is  there  no  voice?— no  language  of  death? 

“ Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 

But  to  heart  and  soul  distinct— intense  ? 

“ See,  now— I listen  with  soul,  not  ear— 

What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  Dear? 

“Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all, 

That  yon  ever  could  let  life’s  flower  fall? 

“ Or,  was  it  a greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  «alm  o’er  the  agony  steal  ? 

“Was  the  miracle  greatest  to  find  how  deep, 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downward  that  sleep? 

Did  life  roll  backward  its  record,  Dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  ? 

“ And  was  It  the  Innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a wisdom  love  is  ? 

“Oh,  perfect  Dead!  oh,  Dead  most  dear! 

I hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  heart 
“ I listen ; as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell, 

As  high  as  to  heaven  1— and  you  do  not  tell  1 
“ There  must  he  pleasures  in  dying,  Sweet, 

To  make  yon  so  placid  from  head  to  feet  1 
“ I would  tell  you,  Darling,  if  I were  dead, 

And  ’twere  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed. 

“ I would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

“You  should  not  ask,  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise— 

“ The  very  strangest  and  snddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 

Ah  1 foolish  world ! Oh ! most  kind  Dead  1 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said? 
Who  will  beiieve  that  he  heard  her  say, 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way? 

“ The  utmost  wonder  Is  this— I hear 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  yon,  Dear ; 

“ And  am  your  Angel  who  was  your  Bride ; 

Aud  know,  that  though  dead,  I have  never  died." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND  TAN.  The 
only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolor a- 
tiom  on  the  face  is  PERRY'S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  Y ork.  Sold  every  where. 


FOR  THOSE  DISFIGURING  DISEASES,  Black 
Worms  and  Pimples  on  the  Face,  use  PERRY’S 
COMEDONE  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order  from  Drug- 
gist, or  send  to  Dr  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


g.  To— 1860.— 2L 

“Husbands,  Love  tour  Wives,"  and  give  them 
Plantation  Bitters  when  they  arc  suffering  from  Ner- 
vousness, General  Debility,  Faintness,  Spasms,  or 
any  of  the  thousand  and  one  diseases  to  which  the 
weaker  sex  is  liable.  Having  yourselves  experienced 
the  benefit  of  their  use,  extend  the  blessing  to 
others.  This  invaluable  tonic  will  chase  Hypochon- 
dria, or  “the  Blues’’— give  tone  to  tho  damaged 
nervous  system— gently  stimnlate  languid  secretions 
— dispel  vapors  and  ennui,  and  generally  build  up  tho 
worn  constitntion.  For  each  sex  and  all  ages  it  is  a 
gentle  stimulant  and  a refreshing  cordial.  Millions 
of  bottles  are  sold  daily  all  over  the  world. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER.— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 

A GREAT  OFFISH, 

HORACE  WATERS  <fc  CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  15  new  and  10  second-hand  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  aud  ORGANS,  of  five  first-class  mak- 
ers, and  take  from  $5  to  $15  monthly  until  paid.  This 
offer  will  be  continued  for  a few  days,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  Pianos  returned  the  1st  of  May.  Also, 
50  new  and  second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent 
allowed  if  purchased,  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON’S  “PAPIISAN  LOTION” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  ZFVYIK,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PH.4  LON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Flor  deMayo” 

A NEW  PERFUME  FOR 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S 
CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Complete 
ORATORIOS  and  MASSES  in  vocal  score,  with  organ 
or  piano-forte  accompaniment ; TUTORS  for  all  IN- 
STRUMENTS ; and  THE  MUSICAL  CABINET — a 
complete  Library  of  Vocal,  Piano-forte,  and  Dance 
Music  in  69  volumes— all  50  cents  each.  Other  im- 
portant musical  works  equally  cheap.  Catalogues 
mailed  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  Holies  Street,  London. 


ATT' ANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  Campaign  Badges  and 
\V  Medals  in  every  town.  Grant  Badges,  &c.,  ready 
now.  Send  25c.  for  samples,  or  stamp  for  full  particu- 
lars. We  also  make  the  best  RUBBER  STAMP  in  the 
world.  Lanpiiear  & Perky,  109  Bank  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $200  per  month  the  year 
round,  or  a certainty  of  $500  to  $1000  per  month 
to  those  having  a little  capital.  We  guarantee  the 
above  monthly  salary  to  good  active  agents  at  their 
own  homes.  Every  agent,  farmer,  gardener,  planter, 
and  fruit-grower,  North  and  South,  should,  send  at  once 
for  particulars.  Please  call  on  or  address  J.  AHEARN 
& CO.,  63  Second  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  2. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Gentlemen  :— We  have  this  day  received  from  S.  R. 
Niles,  Esq.,  Newspaper  Advertising  Agent,  of  this  city, 
a letter  from  your  establishment,  making  some  inqui- 
ries as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  business  is  con- 
ducted. To  your  inquiries  we  respond  as  follows : 
That  our  business  is  not  a gift-enterprise  concern ; 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a legitimate,  straightforward 
business,  and  do  not  deviate  from  the  plan  as  adver- 
tised in  onr  circular.  In  order  to  satisfy  yon  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  onr  business,  we  give  you  a state- 
ment of  our  sales  for  November,  1867. 

Amouut  of  sales  for  November,  1S6T,  according  to 
sworn  returns  made  to  the  United  States  Assessor, 
$104,711  {one  hundred  and  four  thousand  seven  hundred, 
and  eleven  dollars).  Number  of  orders  received  by 
mail  and  express,  7950— in  sums  varying  from  $1  to 
$200.  The  orders  were  received  from,  and  the  goods 
sent  in  return  to,  places  all  the  way  from  the  “Hub” 
to  Nebraska,  including  the  village  of  N ew  Y ork.  We 
also  give  you  a list  of  some  of  the  articles  SOLD  BY 
US  for  one  dollar  during  the  month  of  November,  as 
taken  from  our  books ; 

1497  Pieces  Brown  and  Bleached  Sheeting,  average  45 
yards  to  a piece,  retail  price  20  cents  per  yard. 

56  Wool  Long  Shawls. 

59  Pairs  Wool  Blankets. 

815  Dozen  Worsted  Breakfast  Shawls,  retail  price  $2. 

20  Cashmere  Long  Shawls. 

172  Pairs  Gents’  Calf  Boots. 

5 Pieces  of  Wool  Carpeting,  20  yards  each. 

11  Pieces  Black  Silk,  14  yards  each, 

48  Silver  Hunting-case  Watches. 

1192  Wool  Square  Shawls. 

1404  Pieces  Hemp  Carpeting,  25  yards  each. 

5 Silver-plated  Tea  Services  of  6 pieces  each. 

1476  Silver-plated  Castors. 

1492  White  Quilts. 

If  additional  proof  is  desired  as  to  the  equitable 
manner  in  widen  we  fulfill  onr  promises,  and  of  the 
satisfaction  given  our  patrons  thereby,  we  shall  gladly 
furnish  reference  to  those  who  have  received  these 
goods  from  ns.  In  the  month  of  September,  1867,  we 
made  a contract  for  1000  dozen  of  Breakfast  Shawls, 
to  be  delivered  in  such  quantities  as  we  might  wish 
them.  These  shawls  are  the  same  quality  of  goods  as 
those  sold  bv  jobbers  at  wholesale  for  $15  a dozen ; 
and  when  sold  at  retail  have  been  sold  in  Boston  and 
New  York  at  $2  each.  By  taking  so  large  a quantity 
we  obtained  them  at  a price  which  permits  us  to  sell 
them  at  $1  each,  and  leaves  ns  a small  profit.  Every 
article  we  offer  for  sale  is  obtained  in  a similar  man- 
ner. In  domestics  our  House  absorbs  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  one  factory. 

But  we  think  we  have  offered  evidence  enough  to 
convince  you  that  onr  patrons  do  obtain  dollar  for 
dollar  for  every  article  purchased  from  us. 

ANDREWS  & CO., 

Nos.  104  and  100  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I We  will  send  circulars  to  any  address. 


EMPLOYMENT.  .,,15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  ci  rculars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAN D 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


THE  BEST  IN  EXISTENCE, 

Any  Number  can  be  taken 
out  without  disturbing  the 
rest,  and  instantly  replaced, 
there  being  no  perforations.  | 

Particularly  applicable  for  | 

“Harper’s  Bazar,”  with  the  | 
pattern  sheet. 

Harper  <fc  Brothers  “have  | 
them  in  constant  use." 

Ticknor  A Fields  say  “ the  * 
design  is  admirable.” 

Frank  Leslie  says  “ the  best  in  the  market." 

Music  Dealers  and  Stationers  admire  it. 


Presidential  Campaign  Opened  for 
1868. 


Samples  of  five  different  kinds  of  elegant  Grant 
Campaign  Medals  and  Pius  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of$l.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address  B. 
HITCHCOCK,  Headquarters  for  Campaig 


T^MPLOYMENT.  Males  and  Females  employed. 
1-4  Picture  business.  Large  profits:  no  risk.  100 
sample  pictures  and  catalogue  sent  free  for  15  cents 
postage.  J.  A . REEVES  & CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Tiie  old  world  in  its  new  face. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  EUROPE  IN  1867-1868.  By 
Hknby  W.  Bellows.  VoL  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers. 

Fha.nki.in  Square,  N.  Y. 

The  above  work  sent  by  mailrpostage  paid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  World." 

HARPER’S  New  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JUNE,  1868. 


Contents  ; 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  AND  HOW  WE  WON  IT. 
Illustrations. — Signal  Rock,  Lookout  Mount- 
ain.— General  Hooker,  the  Hero  of  Lookout  Mount- 
ain.—Hooker’s  Position  in  Lookout  Valley.— The 
“ Palisades”  of  Lookout  Mountain.— Plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain. — Rebel  Works  on  the 
Side  of  the  Mountain.— Ruins  of  the  White  House. 
—Rebel  Works  at  the  White  House.— Scaling  the 
Palisades. — Raising  the  Flag  on  the  Summit. — 
‘‘Camp  Harper’s  Weekly,”  and  its  Garrison. — 
Rebel  Flag-Staff  on  Lookout  Mountain.— The  Dev- 
9 s Pulpit.— Hooker’s  Position  in  Lookout  Valley. 
—Saddle  Rock— Lula  Lake— Lula  Falls. 
SPRING-TIME. 

AMONG  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 
By  E.  G.  Squibb. 

Illustrations — Shrine  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Copacabnna,  Bolivia. — View  of  the  Bay  of  Copaca- 
bana,  Lake  Titicaca,  Bolivia.— Seats  cut  in  the 
Rock  at  Copacahana— The  “ Bath  of  the  Incas,” 
Copacabana— View  from  the  “ Ladera,"  Island  of 
Titicaca  in  the  Distance— Balsa  Navigation  on 
Lake  Titicaca — Plan  of  Ancient  Buildings  at  the 
Landing,  Island  of  Titicaca— Niche  in  Ruins  at 
Landing,  Island  of  Titicaca.— The  Sacred  Rock  of 
Manco  Capac.  — Pila  or  Fountain  of  the  Incas, 
Titicaca — Side  View  of  “Palace  of  the  Inca,”  Isl- 
and of  Titicaca— Ground-Plan  of  “ Palace  of  the 
Inca,”  Islaud  of  Titicaca— Island  of  Coat!  and  the 
“ Crown  of  the  Andes,”  from  Esplanade  of  Palace 
of  the  Incas — Plan  of  Second  Story  of  Palace— 
Chambers  in  the  “ Palace  of  the  Inca.”— The  In- 
ca’s Chair.  — Chulpas  or  Burial  Towers,  Acora, 
Peru— Ancient  Sepulchres,  Acora,  Pern— Plan  of 
Square  Chulpa — Section  of  Square  Chulpa— Plan 
of  Round  Chulpa— Section  of  Round  Chulpa. 
IMMORTAL. 

SHOOTING  STARS,  DETONATING  METEORS, 
AND  AEROLITES.  By  Prof.  Elias  Loomis. 
Illustrations— Meteor  with  a Fiery  Train- 
Meteor  which  Burst  with  an  Explosion— The 
Number  of  Meteors  at  Greenwich,  November,  1866. 
—Meteoric  Paths,  November,  1866— The  Number 
of  Meteors  at  New  Haven,  November,  1867— Orbit 
of  the  November  Meteors.— Orbit  of  the  third  Com- 
et of  1S62— Path  of  the  Tennessee  Meteor,  August 
2, 1860— Meteor  with  a long  Train— Form  of  the 
Train  after  Three  Minutes— Form  of  the  Train 
after  Sixteen  Minutes— Path  of  Weston  Meteor, 
December  14,1807 — Melbourne  Aerolite.— Otumpa 
Aerolite— Santa  Rosa  Aerolite— La  Caille  Aero- 
lite—Lockport  Aerolite— Structure  of  Bohemias 
Aerolite— Structure  of  Texas  Aerolite. 
DAYBREAK. 

MILLY’S  MISHAPS. 

TnREE  VIEWS  OF  THE  SAME  THINGS. 

THE  LOOT  OF  LUCKNOW. 

TRINITY  SEASON. 

DRAWING  BUREAU  RATIONS. 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY— Part  II. 

MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM : A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  "j  «.«! 
Illustrations— Forebodings— The  Two  Worn* 
en — Julius  and  Edna— Mrs.  William  Stedman— 
Husband  and  Wife. 

ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 
WOMAN’S  BEAUTY:  HOW  TO  GET  AND  KEEP 
IT. 

THE  BALTIMORE  PLOT  TO  ASSASSINATE 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinau  Mulock 
Craik.  _ 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

We  can  account  for  its  success  only  by  the  simple 
fact  that  it  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnish- 
ing a pleasing  and  instructive  variety  of  reading  for 
all.— Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 


H 


“ A Complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 
ARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

an  illustrated  newspaper. 


In  the  first  Number  for  1S68  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  " The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  model  newspaper  of  onr  country— Y.Y.  Esen- 
ina Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkble  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


JJARPER’S  BAZAR. 

In  it  is  now  being 
a Novel,  by  James  D 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  npon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 

TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  ei- 
ther two  of  them,  to  one  address  for  one  year,  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  oik  remittance  or  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Periodicals  will  bo  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

A complete  Set  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  now  com- 
prising Thirty-five  Volumes,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will 
be  sent  by  express,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser, 
for  $2  25  per  volume.  Single  volumes,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, $3  00.  Cloth  cases,  for  binding,  58  cents,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  in  neat 
cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense, 
for  $7  00  each.  A Complete  Set,  comprising  Eleven  Vol- 
umes, sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5  25  per 
yo\.,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser . 

V Subscriptions  sent  from  British  North  American 
Provinces  must  be  accompanied  with  20  cents  addi- 
tional, for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  and  24  cents  addi- 
tional/or  the  Magazine,  to  prepay  United  States  post- 
age.   

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar — $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Original  from 
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The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  PULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moynue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  tor  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices : 

OOLONG  (black),  60c.,  C0c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y ft. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  60c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  y ft. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  20  y 1b. 

IMPERIAL  (greeu),  60c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  y ft. 

YOUNG  llYSbN  (green),  60c.,  00c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  y ft. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  26  y 1b. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  60  y ft. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economire  in  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfast  and 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  60c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city.  • 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  our  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we" will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Our  profits  are  small, 
hut  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  or  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbin g together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “The  Great  American  Tea  Compauy." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payhble  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


AVOID  POISON. 

Invalid  reader,  do  yon  know  what  nine-tenths  of  the 
bitter  compounds  you  are  solicited  by  the  proprietors 
to  accept  as  universal  panaceas  are  composed  off 
Hive  heed  for  a moment.  They  are  manufactured  from 
nnpurifled  alcohol,  containing  a considerable  portion 
xf  fusil  oil— a poison  almost  as  deadly  as  prussic  acid. 
The  basis  of  the  regular  tinctures  of  the  Materia  Medica 
Is  the  same.  No  amount  of  “herbal  extracts”  can 
overcome  the  bad  tendency  of  this  pernicious  element. 
The  essence  of  sound  Rye,  thoroughly  rectified,  is  the 
only  stimulant  which  can  be  safely  used  a9  a compo- 
nent of  a tonic,  alterative,  and  anti-bilious  medicine, 
and  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS  is  the  only 
medicinal  preparation  in  the  world  in  which  this  arti- 
cle is  used  as  an  ingredient.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  this  great  specific.  It  gives  strength  with- 
out producing  excitement.  No  other  tonic  does  this. 
All  the  ordinary  Bitters  flush  the  face  and  affect  the 
brain.  IIOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  diffuses  an  agree- 
able calm  through  the  nervous  system,  promotes  diges- 
tion, and  produces  sleep.  No  other  tonic  so  quickly  re- 
vives the  exhausted  physical  energies,  restores  the  ap- 
petite and  removes  the  gloom  and  depression  which 
always  accompanies  weakness  of  the  bodily  powers. 
It  purges  from  the  system  the  morbid  humors  which 
retard  its  natural  functions,  and  which  bring  paleness 
to  the  cheek  and  suffering  to  the  brow.  It  banishes 
those  clogs  upon  pleasure,  restores  the  system  to  high 
health,  and  necessarily  proves  a valuable  adjunct  to 
the  digestive  organs.  A trial  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
establish  it  in  the  confidence  of  the  skeptic. 


Agents  wanted-for  the 

best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 
UF  tJRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  Vol. 
$2.60.  Also  just  issued  THE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
and  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time. 
408  pages  $1.60.  Sent  Post  paid. 

E.  B.  TREAT  ft  GO.,  Publishers, 
654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


It  combined  SQUARE, 

LEVEL,  and  BEVEL.  Great  inducements  offered. 
County  rights  for  sale  on  most  liberal  terms.  For 
particulars,  address 

W.  8,  BATCHELDER  & CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  MIRROR  AND  FARMER,  a weekly  paper 
published  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  the  leadmg 
FARMING  AND  FAMILY  PAPER  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  a quarto,  about  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a two-cent  stamp  to  prepay  postage.  Terms 
of  advertising : Ten  Cents  for  a line  of  space  each  in- 
sertion. Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long.  Twenty 

T'-“ ' ‘nsertion. 

E,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


« 17  CONOM  Y is  Wealth  s"  Franklin.  Why  will  peo- 
-Ci  pie  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Machine  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“FRANKLIN”  and  “DIAMOND”  Machines  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  with  Table,  constructed  upon  entirely  new 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other  in 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  Sewing 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  ail  others,  as  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testify.  SW  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  away 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C.  0'g^|.(J4tJ^t|au,  Mass. 


C.O.D. 

I will  send  to  any  address,  by  Express, 

A Genuine  Waltham  Watch, 

CHRONOMETER  BALANCE,  EXTRA  JEWELED, 
And  in  fine  Plain  or  Engine-turned  Silver  Case, 

FOR  $25, 

To  be  paid  on  delivery,  accompanied  with  cer- 
tificate of  American  Watch  Company,  guaranteeing 
it  to  be  in  all  respects  as  represented.  THE 
BEYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF 
EXAMINATION  IN  POSSESSION  OF 
EXPRESS  COMPANY.  (No  dealer  in  metal 
watches  dare  make  a similar  offer.)  The  purchaser 
is  reminded  that  the  price  named  is  only  a small  ad- 
vance on  that  asked  for  the  base  metal  watch  repre- 
sented as  an  imitation  of  gold  only  for  purposes  of 
fraud  and  deception,  of  no  real  value,  and  mainly 
bought  by  unprincipled  parties  to  he  sold  again  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  its  spurious  character. 

Name  aud  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buy- 
er to  pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  1 57  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


A positive  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy , Salt  Rheum , Erysipelas,  Nettle  Rash,  Roils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  ; 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, Neurnlgia,  Nervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 

Selpho’s  Patent  are  the  best . They  are  1 ight,  strong, 
and  durable — have  stood  the  longest  test  of  any,  and 


$io; 


The  Book  of  Wonders  tells  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  Toilet  Articles, 
Cosmetics,  Candies,  Wines,  Cordials,  Soaps,  Dyes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  in  daily  demand.  Easily 
made,  and  sold  at  large  profits.  Sent  postpaid  for  25 
cents,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH,  No.  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  polor  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 

— j .i — it, j — — -*  “me  they  have  never 

s much.  Each  one 

,, ies’ sizes.  For  this 

small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  iu  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

ok.™.  ~n  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  tr  ■*■“  ~ * ‘ 

. — „ be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  b 

delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  iu  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
IF”  TO  CLUBS. — Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS.  ’ 8 

i-&~  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide  ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


IF  A HUMBUG, 

What  a wonder 
That  the  doors 
Are  open  wide— 

Ever  since  the 
First  of  August 
Thonsandshave 
Pain  Paint  applied. 

Those  who  lie, 

Or  call  it  humbug, 

Are  the  doctors, 

Not  acquaint — 

For  they  always 
Have  been  jealous 
When  their  patients 
Use  Pain  Paint. 

Pile  np  facts 
As  high  as  mountains, 

Flash  the  truth 
Before  their  eyes ; 

But  the  cry 
Is  always  humbug ; 

Men  of  science 
Full  of  lies. 

Pain  Paint  has  been  tested  free  of  cost  over  six 
months  every  day  (except  Sundays),  at  No.  170  Chat- 
ham Square,  New  York,  for  the  removal  and  cure  of 
all  manner  of  pain  ana  disease.  The  office  is  con- 
stantly crowded  with  patients,  rain  or  shine,  and  yet 
fools  are  found  who  are  silly  enough  to  lie  and  call  it 
humbug.  Yet  every  person  who  buys  Pain  Paint,  or 
tries  it  free  of  cost,  know  that  all  who  call  it  humbug 
tell  a falsehood.  All  such  lies,  like  chickens,  come 
home  to  roost.  Their  own  reputation  is  4 besmeared" 
bytheirwell-known  opposition  toWolcott’sPainPaint. 


A M P H I O N : 


OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston ; CHAS.  1 
SON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  26  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
fall  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on.  application.  Speci- 
men hooks  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlnudt  Street,  New  York. 


ACCORDEON8.  The  new  improved  Tube  Accor- 
deon,  with  ten  keys  and  one  tremolo  stop,  sent 
to  any  address,  with  instruction  book,  on  receipt  of 
$10,  $12,  and  $15,  or  C.O.D.  I.  SAKNGER  & CO., 
Manufacturers,  356  Bowery,  New  York. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods, 

Great  Improvements  made:  8 New  Patents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  gross. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 

BILLIARD  BALLS,  $"  — ’ * 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and 
Also  a great  variety  oi 
”“110118,  $18  to  $15C  — 

WM.M.WEL1 


Greatest  Curiosity  of  the  19th  Century. 

WONDERFUL  ELECTRIC  FISH.  It  pleases  all. 

By  mail  for  10c.  aud  stamp ; 3 for  25c.  Address 
the  inventor,  NATHAN  HALL,  West  Millbnry,  Mass. 
CST”  Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  world, 


BA 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  509  Broad’y. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


W keys,  tremolo,  or  organ  tuner,  with  a complete 
instruction  book,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $6, 
$7,  aud  $10,  or  C.O.D.  I.  SAENGER  & CO.,  Manu- 
facturers, 366  Bowery,  New  York. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  Just  Ready : 


BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  In  its 
New  Face  : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1807-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

n. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Looms,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy aud  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

m. 


Easto.v,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Fh.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 

V. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  aud  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidqe,  Author  of 
" Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 

VI. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  TOE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years* 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Lotiikop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Com- 
dete  iu  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth, 


VII. 


plete  m 1 
$14  00. 


BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  ot  the  United,  States. 
By  William  II.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,”  <&c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

VIII. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $100. 


IX. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1S61.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


X. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XT. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


'JHE.NEW  NOVEL'S 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  aud 
Gown,"  <fcc.  8vo,  Pteper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,"  “Mattie:  a Stray,”  “Carry’s 
Confession,”  “No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.,  &c.  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Beaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey.”  Svo,  Paper,  60  ceuts. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


rier,  Svo,  Paper,  $1  60 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Car- 
lyon’s  Year.”  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


“Tiie  Days  of  my  Life,”  “ Carlingford,”  “Life  of 
Edward  Irving,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WARDS 

CLOTH  LINED 
Paper  Collars 

o CUFFS. 

To  Be  Had  E vekyyjhere. 


Garden  Adornments 


PRINCE  & COS. 

automatic  organs 

AMD  MELODCONS. 

1 Forty  thou  s and  a renew  in  use 

BUFFALO, N.Y,  CHICAGO.  III. 


TARRANT’S 

SUT«R»Nt 


SYVV -V\OW\HO 

GAS  BURNER 


S thejine:st  k 

aBiSSi^ 


NO  *tt\CA\ON  — 
NO  TVVIV\  CHIS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway, 

Publisher  and  Importer  of 
SCIENTIFIC  WORKS, 
has  just  issued  a new  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  43 
pages,  octavo.  Sent  by  mail  on  application. 


PARIS,  186T. 


Cheap,  Useful, 


W A T C H E S" 

The  qualities  and  resemblance  of  this  new  metal  are 
such,  compared  to  gold,  that  even  judges  are  deceived) 
and  “ROSKOPF'S  Patented  PEOPLE’S  WATCH." 

The  Improved  BroDze  Aluminium  of  which  my  watch- 
es are  made  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from  any  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth 
the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Meaal  at 
the  Pans  Exposition,  and  even  been  favorably  noticed 
by  rescript  of  His  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  authorizing  its 
use  in  the  manufacturing  of  Church  goods. 

The  qualities  of  this  metal  are  such  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  none,  if  we  except  gold  itself,  and  that  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  latter.  Further 
details  will  be  found  in  my  circular,  which  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  demand. 

My  watches  are  made  of  three  sizes,  all  hunting, 
cased— one  small  for  ladies  or  lads,  and  two  for  gents. 
The  movements  are  well  finished,  carefully  pnt  to- 
gether by  skillful  workmen,  and  perfectly  regulated. 
I can  therefore  warrant  them  excellent  time-keepers. 
These  goods  being  manufactured  in  my  own  factory, 
I am  enabled  to  sell  any  of  the  above  sizes  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  $16  00.  A lhll  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  chains  always  on  hand. 

Goods  sent  by  express,  C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Not  responsible  for  money  sent  enclosed  in  letters. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ELEVATION— At  the  White  House.  DEPRESSION— At  the  Tribune  Office. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  VOTE  ON  THE  ELEVENTH  ARTICLE  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 


‘Tlic  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Sword. 


ASK  FOR  A 

WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  . . . $80 
Gold  Hunting  Watches.  Ladies’  Size ....  $70 
Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co.  Watches  sent  by  Express, 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  examiue  before  payiug.  Ev- 
ery one  In  want  of  a reliable  time-keeper  is  requested 
to  write  for  our  descriptive  price-list.  Address  in  full 
HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


VASES.  FOUNTAINS.  STATUARY.  &c. 

IN  IRON  AND  TERRA  COTTA. 

CHASE  & CO., 

No.  524  Broadway,  opposite  St  Nicholas  Hotel. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFOED’8, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  Bent  free. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

,The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TI1B. 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVBS, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION 

"N~o.  ( ;.\i7  Tlroailway. 


RETAIL:  Corner  of  Union  Square  and  Broadway. 
Also,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL:  387  Broadway, 
New  York. 


500  Photographs  for  10  Cents.  Address 
A.  SEYMOUR  & CO.,  Box  27,  Station  A,  N.  Y.  City. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


f ANTED-  AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  mouth,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.” 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  lo  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH- LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 
After  May  1st,  285  Broadway. 

P.  S. — A full  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY. 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pena  exactly  adapted  to  yout 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  forcfrcular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YODK. 


Patent  secured.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by  KIRBY 
& CO.,  633  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Send  for  a Circular. 


. UiiiversalNe  ur  al  guv 


WOODWARD’S 
Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPH  AM,  25  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


ULIL'S  / nervous 

/ DISEASES. 

^ Its  Effects  are 

r-  — Magical. 

receipt  o»nrice  and  postage.  One  package, 
into:  six  no.',  $5.00,  postage  27  ct«.;  twelve  do., 
its.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

I & GO. i 120  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


Live  in  My  Heart 

And  Pat  no  Rent.  New  Song 30c. 

The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pullibg  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball— Waltzes— Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLIME,  1125  Broadway, 
Branch,  208  Bowery.  2d  door  above  25th  St. 


The  man  who  told  the  Doctor  that  “ he  felt  as  if  he 
didn't  want  to  do  any  thing”  was  accused  of  laziness. 
Yet  thousands  experience  this  feeling— especially  in 
summer — in  consequence  of  a disordered  condition  of 
the  stomach,  which  a few  refreshing  draughts  of  Tar- 
rant’s Seltzer  Aperient  would  be  sure  to  remedy. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Steel  Collars,  enameled  white,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Billon  & Foggan.'Mfrs.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 

Satent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
ie  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  flfteeu  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee."  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  Factory., 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  BOOKS, 


Printed  directions  forself-measurement,  list  of  prices, 
and  drawings  of  different  styles  of  Bhirts  and  collars, 
sent  free  every  where.  THE  CASH  can  be  paid  to 
Express  Company  on  receipt  of  goods.  Cor.  Broad- 
way and  Union  Square  ; also  387  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PEOPLE  in  want  of,  and  AGENTS  who  are  selling 
all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines,  are  requested  to 
address  me  (with  etamp)Tor  greatly  reduced  prices  and 
terms.  J.  K.  Pearsonb,  box  4,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published  : 

The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort, 

Compiled,  under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen, *y  Lieutenafft-General  the  Hon. 

C.  Grey.  Two  Portraits. 


DRUNKARD,  STOP  ! 109  Harrison  Ave.i 

Boston,  has  a medicine  that  has  cured  thousands  of 
Intemperance.  It  is  recommended  by  Judge  Russell, 
and  many  others.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 


STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


(LOCKE’S  PATENTS.) 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity , eventless  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  £ Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in 
the  Highlands,  from  1848  to  1861. 

To  which  are  prefixed  and  added 

Extracts  from  the  same  Journal, 

Giving  an  account  of 

EARLIER  VISITS  TO  SCOTLAND,  AND  TOURS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND,  AND 
YACHTING  EXCURSIONS. 
Engravings.  Edited  by  Arthur  Helps. 


TURN  THE  KEY,  AND  TI1E  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas  Fixtures  without  alteration. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


Price  $1  each.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Agencv, 

P.  S.  SANDERSON,  Manager, 

No.  661  Broadway,  opp.  Bond  St,N.  Y.  City. 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
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notorious  official  incapacity  and  corruption  and 
consequent  evasion  which  now  prevails. 

Mr.  Jenckes  very  properly  counts  upon  the 
enormous  gain  both  in  the  economy  and  the 
character  of  the  public  civil  service  by  intro- 
ducing the  same  sentiment  of  honor  and  esprit 
de  corps  that  prevail  in  the  service  of  arms. 
“Who,”  he  asks,  “ever  loads  his  declama- 
tions with  cases  of  peculation  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy  ? Who  ever  charges 
them  with  connivance  at  stealing  ? Who  thinks 
of  exacting  bonds  of  an  admiral  or  sureties  from 
the  commander  of  a department?  And  why  ? 
Because  their  honor  and  the  good  of  the  service 
are  one.  The  admiral  of  a fleet  may  disburse 
more  than  the  collector  of  a port  receives ; but 
how  different  is  the  position  of  each  in  the  na- 
tional service  1 I desire  to  see  the  collector  of 
a port  or  of  a district  raised  to  an  equal  position 
to  that  of  a general  or  a commodore.”  This  is 
certainly  not  an  extravagant  desire ; and  unless 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  ignorance  and  ras- 
cality combined  with  party  devotion  are  qualifi- 
cations for  a multitude  of  the  most  important 
public  employments,  we  shall  cordially  agree 
with  Mr.  Jenckes,  and  see  that  the  way  to  be- 
gin the  reform  is  to  prescribe  by  law  qualifica- 
tion of  character  and  capacity. 

The  Civil  Service  Bill  contemplates  a truly 
conservative  policy.  We  do  not  mean  the  con- 
servatism of  Tammany  Hall,  the  City  Hall,  and 
the  Ring,  but  the  conservatism  of  economy, 
prudence,  and  intelligence.  The  other  con- 
servatism, of  the  Tammany  and  Mozart  school, 
is  intrenched  in  ignorance  and  consequent  cor- 
ruption and  extravagance.  There  are  few  prop- 
ositions against  which  it  would  more  zealously 
struggle  than  against  that  of  Mr.  Jenckes  ; for 
imagine  the  consternation  that  a practical  en- 
forcement of  the  Jeffersonian  principle  of  ca- 
pacity and  honesty  in  every  grade  of  the  public 
service  would  produce  among  the  office-holders 
and  seekers  who  call  themselves  Democrats,  be- 
cause they  vote  the  ticket  which  the  Ring  dic- 
tates and  Tammany  proclaims!  But  the  bill 
would  immensely  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  the  Government  by  stimulating  education 
and  making  official  fidelity  and  industry  es- 
sential. It  would  palpably  reduce  taxation 
and  help  to  pay  the  debt.  It  would  remove 
much  of  the  dangerous  bitterness  from  our  po- 
litical contests,  and  elevate  them  from  a scram- 
ble for  the  spoils  into  a contest  of  principles. 
There  is  no  bill  before  Congress  of  more  vital 
mportance,  and  we  hope  for  the  speedy  passage 
X.  a law  that  can  not  be  plausibly  opposed. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM 
THE  HOPE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  adopting  the  resolutions  of  Cabl  Schurz, 
Df  which  we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  the  Re- 
publican party  has  shown  its  earnest  desire  to 
complete  the  harmonious  restoration  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  to  aid  the  Southern  States  in  contrib- 
uting once  more  to  the  general  prosperity. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  was  both  politic 
and  magnanimous.  The  value  of  the  products 
of  those  States  to  the  common  welfare  was  so 
great,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  Secessionists 
counted  upon  it  as  a lever  to  induce  the  recog-1 
nition  and  persuade  the  alliance  of  foreign  Pow- 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Southern  States 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  North,  and  the 
products  far  more  varied  in  character.  But 
those  resources  have  never  been  developed  as 
they  might  have  been.  Lands  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste  and  wear  out  from  lack 
of  proper  tillage,  and,  when  cultivated,  made 
to  yield  but  a small  part  of  what  they  might 
have  produced  by  the  employment  of  suitable 
agricultural  implements  under  a profitable  and 
proper  system  of  labor.  Still,  if  the  South 
could  make  so  fair  a showing  under  its  shuffling 
and  negligent  slave  system,  what  an  overflow- 
ing measure  of  abundance  might  be  exacted 
from  it  if  its  farming  population  would  devote 
themselves  to  their  labor,  regardless  of  color, 
with  the  same  energy  and  well-directed  appli- 
cation which  characterize  the  North! 

Already  we  perceive  a marked  improvement 
in  these  respects  that  is  truly  encouraging  for 
the  future.  The  industrial  disorganization  oc- 
casioned by  the  rebellion  is  being  compensated 
by  the  introduction  of  fertilizers  and  labor-sav- 
ing implements,  and  increased  industry  among 
the  whites.  This  assertion  is  not  applicable  to 
all  sections  of  the  South,  but  it  is  true  of  very 
many.  We  have  such  encouraging  assurances 
of  the  industrial  condition  of  various  States  or 
jMU-ts  of  States  as  may  well  excite  surprise  when 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are  considered. 
For  instance,  a Georgia  editor  informs  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  gross  proceeds  of  last  year’s 
crops  in  that  State,  including  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  rice,  are  very  nearly  as  large  as 
formerly.  The  cotton  crop  alone  yielded  over 
$3o, 000,000.  Factories  also  are  yielding  large 
dividends.  In  other  States  the  work  of  recu- 
peration is  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress ; 
and  it  only  needs  the  fostering  care  and  judi- 
cious assistance  of  the  Republican  party  and  a 
Republican  administration  to  bring  back  again 
the  “ flush  times”  of  which  we  were  once  so  fond 
of  speaking. 

The  South  is  surfeited  with  _j>Qli^ic«  fpr  the 
present.  It  doubtless4Ji!efiM:&  sin- 


cerity of  the  party  in  power  rather  than  trust 
the  promises  of  those  outsiders  who  have  nothing 
to  lose,  but  every  thing  to  gain.  What  it  spe- 
cially needs,  is  to  have  the  machinery  of  business 
adjusted  and  at  work  in  its  proper  grooves. 

Now  let  Congress  wisely,  not  rashly,  respond 
to  the  pledges  of  the  party  Flatform,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  the  triumphant  election  of  the  un- 
exceptionable ticket  now  before  the  people. 


LATEST  FROM  CHINA. 

Mr.  Burlingame,  the  chief  of  the  flowery 
Embassy,  in  his  speech  at  San  Francisco,  very 
diplomatically  said  nothing.  But  he  explained 
that  it  wonld  be  highly  improper  for  him  to  re- 
veal any  of  the  secrets  of  his  mission  until  he 
reached  the  seat  of  Government.  So  he  mere- 
ly stated,  in  the  pleasantest  way,  that  his  mis- 
sion meant  progress.  It  meant  the  closer  in- 
timacy of  China  with  other  nations,  and  a con- 
sequent better  international  understanding.  He 
drew  a good  picture  of  the  ancient  empire,  the 
original  inventor  of  so  many  of  the  glories  of 
civilization,  descending  and  hobnobbing  with 
the  mere  mob  of  modem  “ peoples.”  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame was  gracious  and  fluent  as  he  always 
is,  and  he  justified  by  his  reticence  the  wisdom 
of  Tcnche,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  cousin 
of  the  moon,  and  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
fixed  stars,  in  selecting  him  as  embassador  to 
the  Great  Powers. 

Apart  from  the  humors  of  the  event  there  is 
remarkable  significance  in  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  here  so  soon  after  that  of 
the  Japanese.  Reluctant  Asia  begins  slowly 
to  wheel  into  line.  Geographical  remoteness 
and  obscurity  are  disappearing.  The  inven- 
tions which  China  has  fostered  are  destroying 
the  seclusion  which  seemed  almost  a Chinese 
religion.  And  now  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
dainfully exclusive  of  empires  selects  a citizen 
of  the  young  republic  to  be  her  messenger  to 
the  nations  which  she  has  hitherto  declined 
to  recognize  in  the  usual  manner.  Of  course 
there  are  many  speculations  upon  the  probable 
purpose  of  the  mission.  There  is  something  so 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  Chinese 
Government,  without  urging,  suddenly  resolved 
to  open  friendly  communication  with  other  na- 
tions by  means  of  a foreigner,  that  it  is  more 
plausible  to  assume  the  embassy  to  be  a foreign 
suggestion.  We  observe,  accordingly,  that  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Marine  Customs — a suggestion  which 
a correspondent  of  the  Tribune  says  “ we  know 
was  not  the  case,”  denying  that  the  idea  of  the 
embassy  was  due  to  any  foreigner.  The  same 
authority  is  of  opinion  that  one  chief  object  of 
the  mission  is  tne  negotiation  of  a loan.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  very  unusual  an  object  as  to 
demand  the  veil  of  mystery.  It  is  not  very  sup- 
posable  that  Mr  Burlingame  is  going  about 
among  the  Great  Powers  to  cheapen  a loan  by 
promise  of  commercial  advantages.  Besides, 
it  is  useless,  for  the  Chinese  empire  could  as 
easily  have  staid  at  home,  and  have  invited 
proposals. 

If,  again,  the  object  were  to  enter  into  “the 
federation  of  the  world,”  why  send  a single 
embassador,  and  he  a foreigner,  to  travel  from 
state  to  state,  instead  of  sending  a minister  to 
every  state  that  maintained  one  in  China  ? Or 
is  there  some  immense  secret  about  tea  to  be 
gently  broken  to  mankind  ? Is  the  advice  of 
civilization  sought  upon  the  subject  of  queues  ? 
Are  the  Chinese  women  asserting  their  right  to 
unlimited  feet?  Are  rats  to  be  discarded  for 
horses  as  food?  These  are  natural  questions. 
But  we  must  have  patience.  Even  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  must  have  patience ; and  if  it 
dines  Mr.  Burlingame  before  he  goes  to  Wash- 
ington, it  must  content  itself  with  flowers  instead 
of  fruit.  Meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
a countryman  of  ours,  by  his  ability  and  court- 
esy, had  so  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  Government  that  it  se- 
lected him  for  so  imposing  and  probably  so 
important  a task. 


THE  ENGLISH  CRISIS. 

Tiie  remarkable  notice  by  an  Irish  Member 
of  Parliament  of  a motion  to  inquire  why  the 
Ministry  had  not  advised  the  Queen  to  abdicate, 
if  her  health  did  not  permit  her  to  remain  in 
the  capital,  is  really  a blow  at  Mr.  Gladstone. 
For  many  of  the  members  will  suddenly  ask 
themselves — and  we  mistake  Mr.  Disraeli  if 
he  does  not  ask  them — why  that  is  not  the  log- 
ical conclusion  of  the  Liberal  policy.  Separate 
Church  and  State  in  Ireland,  and  yon  have 
smoothed  the  way  for  a separation  in  England. 
But  when  the  mind  of  the  people  is  once  fixed 
upon  the  essential  reason  of  such  relations,  and 
upon  the  philosophy  of  government,  a point  al- 
ways carefully  avoided  in  English  political  dis-. 
cussion — should  the  people  not  ask,  why  have 
an  hereditary  executive  ? 

Indeed,  when  the  glamour  of  royalty  is  gone, 
and  the  king  has  become  merely  “ an  heredit- 
ary executive,”  the  crown  is  in  great  peril,  not 
of  being  knocked  off,  but  of  falling  off.  The 
reason  of  the  thing  has  expired.  It  has  be- 
come an  economical  and  other  computation. 
The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  do  we 
secure  the  most  order  most  cheaply  ? No  one  , 
who  watches  the  course  of  English  politics  can  I 
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escape  seeing  that  such  a question  is  becoming 
yearly  more  imminent.  In  every  way  the  pres- 
tige of  the  crown  disappears,  and  if  the  Queen 
were  to  die  to-morrow  there  would  be  delay  and 
a decided  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cry  Vive  le 
Roi! 

The  truth  is,  that  while  the  Queen  by  her 
mild,  maternal,  and  amiable  character  shields 
the  crown  from  incisive  criticism,  her  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  invites  and  compels  it.  A 
youth  without  parts  and  of  no  promise,  devoted 
to  theatres,  clubs,  and  much  more  questionable 
resorts,  he  offers  nothing  that  can  for  a moment 
divert  the  searching  question,  what  is  the  use 
of  him?  To  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
British  people  it  must  be  more  and  more  im- 
poSSble  to  answrer  the  question,  as  they  see  the 
Prince  lounging  at  White’s,  or  roaring  out  the 
cider-cellar  lyrics,  or  dancing  at  the  Jardin  Ma- 
bille , while  the  Princess  Alexandra  sits  silent 
and  sad  at  home,  why  do  we  pay  such  enor- 
mous sums  to  maintain  this  young  gentleman 
and  the  system  of  which  he  is  a part  ? Do  we 
need  this  pageant  of  royalty  any  longer  ? 

Indeed,  if  what  is  currently  reported  and 
generally  believed,  both  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  of  his  younger  brother  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, be  true,  the  regard  of  the  English  people 
for  the  regal  system  will  be  very  much  relaxed 
when  they  are  its  conspicuous  representatives. 
A young  man  like  the  late  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, who  had  an  interest  in  affairs  of  state 
and  intelligence  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  con- 
duct that  should  endear  him  personally  to  the  . 
people  and  thereby  protect  the  monarchy,  would 
have  made  a very  different  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  an  English  Crown  Prince. 
Such  a man  would  not  have  found  it  impossible 
to  create  an  immense  and  resistless  loyalty  in 
Ireland  by  identifying  himself  with  fundamental 
Irish  reforms,  and  residing  long  and  familiarly 
in  the  country.  The  late  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  to  “ the  brightest  gem 
of  the  sea”  shows  how  readily  touched  the 
heart  of  the  race  is,  and  how  flexible  it  would 
be  under  skillful  treatment. 

The  British  heir-apparent  seems  to  reproduce 
the  tastes  and  general  conduct  of  the  late  la- 
mented Prince  Regent,  without  his  opportuni- 
ties and  companions.  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
indeed,  lives  only  forty  years  later  than  his 
grand-uncle,  Prince  George,  but  there  is  a 
century  of  progressive  intelligence  between 
their  epochs.  George  IV.  had  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  immense  reaction  toward  royal 
privilege  of  his  father’s  reign,  and  of  that  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution.  Albert  Ed- 
ward lives  when  the  great  Republic  has  re- 
vealed the  power  of  popular  government,  and 
when  the  principle  of  that  government  carries 
fundamental  reforms  in  England.  The  real 
tenacity  of  the  system  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people  will  be  tested  by  the  Prince,  who  can 
have  no  other  hold  of  them. 

The  British  system  has  not  been  strength- 
ened by  the  late  extraordinary  course  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  endeavoring  to  put  the  Queen  for- 
ward as  an  active  agent  in  politics.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  a man  who  has  been  strug- 
gling for  sixty  years  to  reach  a lofty  station  will 
consent  to  be  driven  from  it  forever  in  a fort- 
night. And  the  antecedents  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister should  have  assured  every  body  that  he 
would  hardly  hesitate  to  strain  the  system  to 
save  himself.  The  British  crisis  is  most  re- 
markable, and  not  even  the  excitement  of  our 
own  can  destroy  the  interest  with  which  events 
in  England  must  now  be  contemplated. 


DEMOCRATIC  “PEACE  AND 
VIRTUE.” 

In  speaking  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  re- 
construction under  which  the  late  rebel  States 
are  returning  to  the  Union,  a Democratic  paper 
says  : “ Whether  that  policy  will  stand  depends 
on  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  ; and 
it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  country  will  consent 
to  maintain  great  permanent  armies  in  the 
South  to  uphold  a policy  which  its  white  popu- 
lation abhors.”  This  is  a plain  declaration 
that  if  the  Democratic  party  succeed  it  will  re- 
open the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  and 
undertake  a policy  which  will  disfranchise  the 
loyal  colored  voters,  and  place  the  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  late  rebels. 

It  is  with  this  understanding  that  General 
Beauregard,  one  of  the  most  offensive  of  the 
rebel  leaders,  wrote  last  year  that  the  Southern 
people — meaning  those  w ho  favored  the  rebell- 
ion— “ must  submit,  but  with  that  calm  dignity 
becoming  our  manhood  and  lost  independence. 

A futile  resistance  wonld  only  cause  our 

rivets  to  be  driven  closer.”  But,  looking  to 
a possible  Democratic  ascendency,  he  adds: 

“ Our  people  should  understand  that  the  Radi- 
cals can  remain  in  power  only  so  long  as  the 
public  excitement  is  kept  up.”  He  thinks  they 
will  disappear  “ when  peace  and  virtue  are  re- 
stored to  the  country.”  That  is,  when  Val- 
landigham,  the  Skymours,  and  the  modest 
and  truthful  Beauregard  come  into  power. 

With  the  same  understanding  General  N.  B. 
Forrest,  another  rebel  general,  speaks  of  the 
army  of  “ the  Confederacy”  as  the  “ true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution men  of  the  States,  ” and  adds : “ The  ! 
only  hope  of  a restoration  of  a good  government 


in  this  country  is  the  success  of  the  National 
Democracy  in  the  next  presidential  campaign.” 
This  is  precisely  what  the  newspapers  and  ora- 
tors of  the  rebellion  used  to  say  during  the 
war.  There  would  be  no  good  government  un- 
til the  party  that  thought  the  war  a failure  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Forrest  and  Beau- 
regard cling  to  their  “lost  cause,”  nor  that 
they  befriend  the  party  that,  as  a party,  did 
what  it  could  to  serve  their  cause.  Neither  is  it 
surprising  that  the  papers  of  that  party  are  in 
favor  of  intrusting  the  political  control  of  the 
Southern  States  to  Messrs.  Beauregard,  For- 
rest, Quantrell,  & Co.  But  it  would  be  a 
little  surprising  if  the  loyal  American  people, 
who  have  no  sympathy  for  that  cause,  should 
turn  from  the  great  captain  of  their  glorious 
victory  over  it,  to  honor  and  trust  the  men  and 
the  party  who  loaded  the  country  with  its 
heavy  debt  and  filled  its  homes  with  mourn- 
ing. 

The  Republican  party  declares  that  every 
man,  white  or  black,  in  the  late  rebel  States 
shall  have  his  own  rights;  the  Democratic 
party  insists  that  the  white  men  in  those  States 
shall  have  their  own  rights  and  all  those  of  the 
colored  men  too.  Beauregard  and  Forrest 
cry  Amen.  They  are  of  opinion  that  that  is 
“peace  and  virtue.”  And  if  they  and  their 
Democratic  friends  could  only  succeed,  that  is 
the  “conservatism”  w-hich  they  would  intro- 
duce. 


BITING  A FILE. 

Last  autumn  when  the  New  York  World 
hoped  that  somehow  or  other  General  Grant 
might  be  seduced  from  the  plain  patriotic  path 
of  duty,  it  said  of  him  : 

“ Of  the  steadiness  and  stanchness  of  General  Grant's 
jmtriotism  or  the  uprightness  and  solidity  of  his  charac- 
ter, no  man  in  the  country  doubts  or  affects  to  doubt 

On  the  score  of  loyalty  and  solid  public  services  no  man 
in  the  country  can  come  into  competition  with  this  illus- 
trious soldier 

Now  that  he  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  upon  a platform  of  equal  rights  the 
World  gives  this  biography  of  him : 

“This  man  has  been  nominated  for  President  by 
the  Chicago  Convention.  The  facts  of  his  life  are : 
Bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822,  entered 
West  Point  in  1837,  graduated,  1843,  a second  lieuten- 
ant, and  resigned,  in  1852,  a captain.  In  1S54  was  ap- 
plicant for  a clerkship  to  the  Prothonotary  of  St.  Lou- 
is. The  application  was  rejected  * for  want  of  capac- 
ity.’ He  then  went  to  Galena,  and  became  a tanner. 
In  August,  1861,  he  entered  the  Federal  army  ns  a 
captain,  was  tranferred  to  the  regular  service,  where 
he  still  remains.” 

It  also  says:  “We  challenge  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  General  Grant’s  fame  as  a soldier.” 

Union  soldiers  and  sailors  will-  observe  that 
this  is  the  way  in  which  a paper,  which  four 
years  ago  stood  upon  the  platform  that  the  war 
was  a failure,  now  speaks  of  the  man  who  de- 
feated its  hopes  and  brought  rebellion  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  And  the  manner  in 
which  it  spoke  of  him  when  it  thought  that  its 
party  could  use  him,  and  now  when  it  has  dis- 
covered that  it  can  not,  reveals  the  exact  value 
of  its  praise  or  censure.  Another  illustration  of 
a viper  biting  a file  was  Freneau’s  National 
Gazette  slandering  Washington. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Action  in  both  Houses  during  the  dates  embraced  in 
our  news  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
inquiry  which  was  then  being  made  into  alleged  brib- 
ery of  certain  Senators  in  the  Impeachment  matter. 
A portion  of  the  report  of  the  nouse  Committee  was 
rend  on  May  28,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of  obtaining 
the  order  of  the  House  for  the  arrest  of  Charles  W. 
Wooley,  a refractory  witness. 

The  Deficiency  Bill,  appropriating  $2,000,000  was 
passed  by  the  House  ou  May  25. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Official  dispatches  received  at  the  Navy  Department 
state  that  the  Monongahela  has  finally  been  gotten  off 
from  the  beach  at  St.  Croix,  where  she  was  stranded 
by  the  tidal  wave  accompanying  one  of  the  earth- 
quakes last  fail. 

Four  acres  of  apparently  solid  ground  in  Hamilton 
County,  Florida,  recently  sunk  to  the  depth  of  fifty 
feet,  the  pit  thus  formed  being  gradually  filled  with 
water. 

A collision  occurred  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  near  Callicoon,  on  May  23,  by  which  one 
man  wns  killed  and  another  severely  injured.  A mis- 
placed switch  occasioned  the  trouble. 

A gang  of  bold  robbers  on  the  night  of  May  23  seized 
upon  the  engine  and  express  car  of  a railroad  train  at 
Seymour,  Indiana,  disengaged  them  from  the  train, 
and,  while  in  rapid  motion,  threw  the  expressman 
out  of  the  window,  aud  robbed  three  safes  in  charge 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company  of  over  $40,000. 

A heavy  snow-storm  fell  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  destroying  property  to  the  value  of 
half  a million  dollars,  besides  killing  several  persons. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  opened  to  busi- 
ness six  hundred  miles  beyond  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Six- 
ty miles  have  been  bnilt  this  spring,  and  a larger  force 
of  laborers  than  ever  is  at  work  on  the  road. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Mobe  outrages  on  Americans  in  Hayti  are  reported. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hepburn,  of  Virginia,  was  shot  on  May  5, 
and  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Hamilton  was  riddled  by  bul- 
lets although  the  American  flag  was  over  the  door. 
Saluave  has  declared  himself  Dictator,  but  the  revolu- 
tionists have  surrounded  him  in  Port-an-Prince.  Two 
English  vessels  are  there  to  protect  foreigners.  The 
United  States  steamer  De  Soto  had  left  Port-au-Prince, 
being  short  of  provisions,  and  the  American  Consul 
had  telegraphed  to  Washington  for  help.  The  En- 
glish commander  had  threatened  to  bombard  Port-nu- 
Prlnce  If  Salnave  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  foreign- 
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- ..  ..jijji  m would  be  physically  impossible  for 

III  I llfl  il  t*ie  an'ma^  to  8UC*t  a cow-  In  the 

|]  I | | first  place,  the  mouth  is  much  too 

|||  |j  ! I H j , small  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  teat ; 
il  1 1 l,i||  j iw|  : and  in  the  second,  the  jaws  are 
||  | 1 I I Ijj  armed  with  a number  of  sharp, 
rii  |;  |yfij«,'l|  pointed  teeth,  so  that  if  the  hedge- 

llji'i  hog  ever  made  the  attempt,  the 

II  | pain  caused  would  be  such  that 
II  | j jiPi  1 the  cow  would  immediately  rise 
I | II  II  I I and  thus  get  rid  of  its  tormentor. 

!|i  Another  equally  strange  supersti- 
|l|  II  l|  H | | tion  connected  with  the  hedgehog 
Iplil  I is  that  it  can  never  be  poisoned. 
||'i  J 'ijlljl  i|||  | What  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
I |j  |lsj|4  coats  of  the  hedgehog’s  stomach 

| |||  i i ' is  which  gives  it  this  desirable  im- 

munity no  one  has  ventured  to 
||  mm  state ; but  the  supposed  fact  is  cx- 
j 11  jrjj|  tensively  and  firmly  believed.  The 
HJ  I I cause  of  this  belief  has  doubtless 
|N  i 11 II1  been  the  fact  that  the  hedgehog, 
ml  $ l|  I;  in  common  with  some  other  ani- 
jl  11  I maK  can  resist  the  attacks  of 

I I II  poisonous  snakes.  But  as  snake 
| | H | poison  is  peculiar  in  that  it  acts 
j |j  j solely  on  the  blood  and  not  intern- 

1 I ally,  the  fact  of  any  animal  pos- 
fl  1 ill  I messing  a peculiar  immunity  from 

II  | being  poisoned  in  that  particular 

It  Mil  I'm  manner  will  n°t  by  any  means 

I 1 HHI  prove  that  it  can  not  be  poisoned 
I H MIHI  by  any  of  the  more  common  modes 

with  which’ we  poor  humans  are, 
•■•-vx4~  unhappily,  too  familiar. 

'•  The  toad  is  accused  of  having 
5ll§i^«=P=  the  power  of  casting  the  evil-eye. 

How  this  absurd  notion  ever  gained 
ftiigSpj  ground  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  so 
^ i ^ar  from  casting  around  malignant 
glances,  it  is  so  shy  it  will  scarcely 
7 " look  any  one  in  the  face.  The  toad 

was  also  said  to  contain  within  its 
gQ§e|j!||§|  skull  a stone,  the  possession  of  which 
— „ — -gg  would  confer  upon  a human  being 
the  magical  power  of  rendering 
himself  invisible,  together  with 
many  other  rare  and  much  to  be 
- prized  gifts.  Many  were  the  un- 
fortunate  toads  which  fell  victims 
to  would-be  wizards  in  their  search 
after  this  wondrous  stone.  And 
now,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 
virtuosi,  may  be  found  preserved 
stones  which  had  been  in  ancient 
times  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
| traded  from  the  heads  of  toads. 
These,  however,  have  proved  on 
|S39H  examination  to  be  in  most  cases 
|hImMs§B|  portions  of  one  of  those  curious 
^gps^jjj;  concretions  called  bezoar  stones, 
- =!  and,  in  some,  merely  fragments  of 
polished  coprolite.  The  belief,  how- 
ever, that  the  toad  is  poisonous  has, 
unlike  the  other  popular  supersti- 
tions connected  with  that  animal,  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  surface 
of  the  skin  of  the  toad  secretes  a slightly  irri- 
tating mucus  calculated  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  a dog  or  any  other  animal  which 
seizes  its  prey  in  its  mouth. 


of  Indiana.  We  give  elsewhere  a 

full  account,  with  illustrations,  of  I jlfffiTSp 

the  Convention. 

We  present  on  this  page  accurate  |l 
portraits  of  the  chosen  candidates  l|| 
of  the  party.  With  the  military  H I ||  || 
history  of  General  Grant  all  our  M 1 1 
readers  are  familiar ; in  regard  to  H 
his  political  antecedents  very  little  fl 
is  known,  and  his  letter  accepting  Ml  II  ||  |[|||||| 
the  nomination  will  be  the  first 
positive  expression  of  his  convic-  B|Hi|  !|Sj| 
tions  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  BIlMllljPil 
presumed,  however,  from  a remark 
made  by  General  Grant  on  the  re-  |]|||jll|[|||||nifflMM 
ception  of  the  news  of  his  nomin-  MBHBBH 
ation,  that  they  are  in  accordance  BDmIIIIII 
with  the  principles  of  the  platform.  B 

The  General  received  the  news  of  B 

his  nomination  in  his  office  at  the 
Head  - quarters  of  the  Army,  in  HBB|f|jjjj|jiri 
Washington,  the  first  announce- 
ment  being  made  by  Secretary 
Stanton,  Congressmen  Hooper,  I 

Ames,  and  others,  lie  at  once  in-  fl  I 

quired  about  the  platform,  and,  on  U BIBB  I 
being  handed  a synopsis,  he  care-  H IBB  I 
fully  read  it,  saying,  after  two  or  H fl^H  I 
threemi  mites’  consideration,  ‘‘That  fl  Uflfl  I 
is  good.  ” He  afterward  said  that  H DHH  | 
he  was  particularly  pleased  with  H 
the  declaration  against  any  form  H 
of  repudiation.  He  remained  at 
his  room  in  Army  Head-quarters 
through  business  hours,  as  illustra-  lUB^BH 
ted  in  our  engraving,  reading  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  a large 
number  of  congratulatory  tele- 

The  political  convictions  and  ca- 
recr  of  Mr.  Colfax  are  ns  well 
known  as  the  military  life  of  the  ^BEflRj|jii£3 
head  of  the  ticket.  In  early  life  Egpgigg| 
he  was  the  editor  of  a paper  at 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  in  this  ■ ' 

sheet,  as  in  many  political  speeches  fl 
which  he  made  about  the  same  fl-’ 
time,  he  was  persistent  in  the  ad- 
vocacy  of  Whig  doctrines  and  free- 
soil  principles.  He  was  in  the  Con- 
vention  which  in  1850  framed  the  fl'  ” , - 

present  Constitution  of  Indiana, 
and  strongly  opposed  the  adoption  P’*-  - 1 — 
of  the  clause  prohibiting  free  col- 
ored men  from  settling  in  the 
State.  In  his  whole  course  in  Con- 
gress he  has.  been  a warm  advocate  of  equal 
rights ; and,  as  the  Speaker  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  and  Fortieth  Congresses, 
has,  by  his  tact,  decision,  and  general  urbani- 
ty, “won  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people.” 


GENERAL  GRANT  AT  ARMY  HEAD-QUARTERS.-[Sketched  bt  T.  R.  Davis.] 


the  minds  of  farmers  that  hedgehogs  suck  the 
milk  from  the  cows  when  they  are  lying  at  night 
in  the  meadows.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
so  absurd  a notion  as  this  should  have  gained 
ground,  for  any  person  who  has  ever  looked  at 
the  mouth  of  a hedgehog  must  have  seen  that  it 


POPULAR  ZOOLOGICAL  ERRORS. 

It  is  curious  that  so  much  dislike  should  sur- 
round so  inoffensive  an  animal  as  the  hedgehog ; 
and  equally  so,  that  every  charge  brought  against 
it  is  erroneous.  It  is  a firmly  rooted  belief  in 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I have  not  a word  to  say  about  my  own  sen- 
sations. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  shock  inflicted  on 
me  completely  suspended  my  thinking  and  feel- 
ing power.  I certainly  could  not  have  known 
what  I was  about  when  Betteredge  joined  me — 
for  I have  it  on  his  authority  that  I laughed, 
when  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and,  put- 
ting the  night-gown  into  his  hands,  told  him  to 
read  the  riddle  for  himself. 

Of  what  was  said  between  us  on  the  beach  I 
have  not  the  faintest  recollection.  The  first 
place  in  which  I can  now  see  myself  again  plain- 
ly is  the  plantation  of  firs.  Betteredge  and  I are 
walking  back  together  to  the  house ; and  Better- 
edge  is  telling  me  that  I shall  be  able  to  face  it, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  face  it,  when  we  have  had 
a glass  of  grog. 

The  scene  shifts  from  the  plantation  to  Bet- 
teredge’s  little  sitting-room.  My  resolution  not 
to  enter  Rachel’s  house  is  forgotten.  I feel 
gratefully  the  coolness  and  shadiness  and  quiet 
of  the  room.  I drink  the  grog  (a  perfectly  new 
luxury  to  me,  at  that  time  of  day),  which  my 
good  old  friend  mixes  with  icy-cool  water  from 
the  well.  Under  any  other  circumstances  the 
drink  would  simply  stupefy  me.  As  things  are 
it  strings  up  my  nerves.  I begin  to  “face  it,” 
as  Betteredge  has  predicted.  And  Betteredge, 
on  his  side,  begins  to  “face  it”  too. 

The  picture  which  I am  now  presenting  of 
myself,  will,  I suspect,  be  thought  a very  strange 
one,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Placed  in  a situation 
which  may,  I think,  be  described  as  entirely 
without  parallel,  what  is  the  first  proceeding 
to  which  I resort  ? Do  I seclude  myself  from 
all  human  society  ? Do  I set  my  mind  to  ana- 
lyze the  abominable  impossibility  which,  never- 
theless, confronts  me  as  an  undeniable  fact  ? Do 
I hurry  back  to  London  by  the  first  train  to  con- 
sult the  highest  authorities,  and  to  set  a search- 
ing inquiry  on  foot  immediately?  No.  I ac- 
cept the  shelter  of  a house  which  I had  resolved 
never  to  degrade  myself  by  entering  again ; and 
I sit,  tippling  spirits  and  water  in  the  company 
of  an  old  servant,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Is  this  the  conduct  that  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  a man  placed  in  my  horrible  position  ? 
I can  only  answer,  that  the  sight  of  old  Better- 
edge’s  familiar  face  was  an  inexpressible  com- 
fort to  me,  and  that  the  drinking  of  old  Better- 
edge’s  grog  helped  me,  as  I believe  nothing  else 
would  have  helped  me,  in  the  state  of  complete 
bodily  and  mental  prostration  into  which  I had 
fallen.  I can  only  offer  this  excuse  for  myself; 
and  I can  only  admire  that  invariable  preserva- 
tion of  dignity,  and  that  strictly  logical  consist- 
ency of  conduct  which  distinguish  every  man  and 
woman  who  may  read  these  lines,  in  every  emerg- 
ency of  their  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

“Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  there’s  one  thing  cer- 
tain, at  any  rate,”  said  Betteredge,  throwing  the 
night-gown  down  on  the  table  between  us,  and 
pointing  to  it  as  if  it  was  a living  creature  that 
could  hear  him.  “ He's  a liar,  to  begin  with.” 

This  comforting  view  of  the  matter  was  not 
the  view  that  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 

“ I am  as  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  having 
taken  the  Diamond  as  you  are,”  I said.  “But 
there  is  the  witness  against  me ! The  paint  on 
the  night-gown,  and  the  name  on  the  night-gown 
are  facts.” 

Betteredge  lifted  my  glass  and  put  it  persua- 
sively into  my  hand. 

“Facts?”  he  repeated.  “Take  a drop  more 
grog,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  you’ll  get  over  the 
weakness  of  believing  in  facts ! Foul  play,  Sir !” 
he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  confidentially. 
“That  is  how  I read  the  riddle.  Foul  play, 
somewhere — and  you  and  I must  find  it  out. 
Was  there  nothing  else  in  the  tin  ease  when 
you  put  your  hand  into  it  ?” 

The  question  instantly  reminded  nie  of  the  let- 
ter in  my  pocket.  ft  I &t,  Snfr&pened  it. 


It  was  a letter  of  many  pages,  closely  written. 
I looked  impatiently  for  the  signature  at  the 
end.  “Rosanna  Spearman.” 

As  I read  the  name  a sudden  remembrance 
illuminated  my  mind,  and  a sudden  suspicion 
rose  out  of  the  new  light. 

“Stop!”  I exclaimed.  “Rosanna  Spear- 
man came  to  my  aunt  out  of  a Reformatory? 
Rosanna  Spearman  had  once  been  a thief?” 

“There's  no  denying  that,  Mr.  Franklin. 
What  of  it  now,  if  you  please  ?” 

‘ * What  of  it  now  ? How  do  we  know  she 
may  not  have  stolen  the  Diamond  after  all? 
How  do  we  know  she  may  not  have  smeared 
my  night-gown  purposely  with  the  paint — ?” 

Betteredge  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
stopped  me  before  I could  say  any  more. 

“ You  will  be  cleared  of  this,  Mr.  Franklin, 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  I hope  you  won’t  be 
cleared  in  that  way.  See  what  the  letter  says, 
Sir.  In  justice  to  the  girl’s  memory,  see  what 
the  letter  says.” 

I felt  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke — 
felt  it  almost  as  a rebuke  to  me.  “You  shall 
form  your  own  judgment  on  her  letter,”  I said, 
“ I will  read  it  out.” 

I began — and  read  these  lines : 

“Sir — I have  something  to  own  to  you.  A 
confession  which  means  much  misery  may  some- 
times be  made  in  very  few  words.  This  confes- 
sion can  be  made  in  three  words.  I love  you.” 

The  letter  dropped  from  my  hand.  I looked 
at  Betteredge.  “In  the  name  of  Heaven,”  I 
said,  “ what  does  it  mean  ?” 

He  seemed  to  shrink  from  answering  the  ques- 
tion. 

“Yon  and  Limping  Lucy  were  alone  together 
this  morning,  Sir,”  lie  said.  “ Did  she  say  no- 
thing about  Rosanna  Spearman  ?” 

“ She  never  even  mentioned  Rosanna  Spear- 
man’s name.” 

“Please  to  go  back  to  the  letter,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin. I tell  you  plainly,  I can’t  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  distress  you,  after  what  you  have  had  to  bear 
already.  Let  her  speak  for  herself,  Sir.  And 
get  on  with  your  grog.  For  your  own  sake,  get 
on  with  your  grog.  ” 

I resumed  the  reading  of  the  letter. 

“ It  would  be  very  disgraceful  to  me  to  tell 
you  this,  if  1 was  a living  woman  when  you  read 
it.  I shall  be  dead  and  gone,  Sir,  when  you  find 
my  letter.  It  is  that  which  makes  me  bold. 
Not  even  my  grave  will  be  left  to  tell  of  me.  I 
may  own  the  truth — with  the  quicksand  waiting 
to  hide  me  when  the  words  are  written. 

“Besides,  you  will  find  your  night-gown  in 
my  hiding-place,  with  the  smear  of  the  paint  on 
it ; and  you  will  want  to  know  how  it  came  to 
be  hidden  by  me  ? and  why  I said  nothing  to  you 
about  it  in  my  lifetime  ? I have  only  one  rea- 
son to  give.  I did  these  strange  things  because 
I loved  you. 

‘ ‘ I won’t  trouble  you  with  much  about  my- 
self, or  my  life,  before  you  came  to  my  lady’s 
house.  Lady  Verinder  took  me  out  of  a re- 
formatory. I had  gone  to  the  reformatory  from 
the  prison.  I was  put  in  the  prison,  because  I 
was  a thief.  I was  a thief,  because  my  mother 
went  on  the  streets  when  I was  quite  a little  girl. 
My  mother  went  on  the  streets,  because  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  my  father  deserted  her.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  such  a common  story  as  this, 
at  any  length.  It  is  told  quite  often  enough  in 
the  newspapers. 

“Lady  Verinder  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
Mr.  Betteredge  was  very  kind  to  me.  Those 
two,  and  the  matron  at  the  reformatory  are  the 
only  good  people  I have  ever  met  with  in  all  my 
life.  I might  have  got  on  in  my  place — not  hap- 
pily— but  I might  have  got  on,  if  you  had  not 
come  visiting.  I don’t  blame  you , Sir.  It’s  my 
fault — all  my  fault. 


“Do  you  remember  when  you  came  out  on 
us  from  among  the  sand-hills,  that  morning, 
looking  for  Mr.  Betteredge?  You  were  like  a 
prince  in  a fairy-story.  You  were  like  a lover 
in  a dream.  You  were  the  most  adorable  hu- 
man creature  I had  ever  seen.  Something  that 
felt  like  the  happy  life  I had  never  led  yet  leaped 
up  in  me  the  instant  I set  eyes  on  you.  Don’t 
laugh  at  this,  if  you  can  help  it.  Oh,  if  I could 
only  make  yon  feel  how  serious  it  is  to  me  ! 

“I  went  back  to  the  house,  and  wrote  yottr 
name  and  mine  in  my  work-box,  and  drew  a 
true  lovers’  knot  under  them.  Then,  some  devil 
— no,  I ought  to  say  some  good  angel — whis- 
pered to  me,  ‘Go,  and  look  in  the  glass.’  The 
glass  told  me — never  mind  what.  I was  too 
foolish  to  take  the  warning.  1 went  on  getting 
fonder  and  fonder  of  you,  just  as  if  I was  a lady 
in  your  own  rank  of  life,  and  the  most  beautiful 
creature  your  eyes  ever  rested  on.  I tried — oh 
dear,  how  I tried — to  get  you  to  look  at  me. 
If  you  had  known  how  I used  to  cry  at  night 
with  the  misery  and  the  mortification  of  your 
never  taking  any  notice  of  me,  you  would  have 
pitied  me  perhaps,  and  have  given  me  a look 
now  and  then  to  live  on. 

“ It  would  have  been  no  very  kind  look,  per- 
haps, if  you  had  known  how  I hated  Miss  Rachel. 
I believe  I found  out  you  were  in  love  with  her 
before  you  knew  it  yourself.  She  used  to  give 
you  roses  to  wear  in  your  button-hole.  Ah,  Mr. 
Franklin,  you  wore  my  roses  oftener  than  either 
you  or  she  thought  1 The  only  comfort  I had  at 
that  time  was  putting  my  rose  secretly  in  your 
glass  of  water  in  place  of  hers — and  then  throw- 
ing her  rose  away. 

“If  she  had  been  really  as  pretty  as  you 
thought  her,  I might  have  borne  it  better.  No; 
I believe  I should  have  been  more  spiteful  against 
her  still.  Suppose  you  put  Miss  Rachel  into  a 
servant’s  dress,  and  took  her  ornaments  oft' — ? 
I don’t  know  what  is  the  use  of  my  writing  in 
this  way.  It  can’t  be  denied  that  she  had  a 
bad  figure  ; she  was  too  thin.  But  who  can  tell 
what  the  men  like?  And  voting  ladies  may  be- 
have in  a manner  which  would  cost  a servant 
her  place.  It’s  no  business  of  mine.  I can’t 
expect  you  to  read  my  letter  if  I write  it  in  this 
way.  But  it  does  stir  one  up  to  hear  Miss  Ra- 
chel called  pretty,  when  one  knows  all  the  time 
that  it’s  her  dress  does  it,  and  her  confidence  in 
herself. 

“Try  not  to  lose  patience  with  me,  Sir.  I 
will  get  on  as  fast  as  I can  to  the  time  which 
is  sure  to  interest  you — the  time  when  the  Dia- 
mond was  lost. 

“But  there  is  one  thing  which  I have  got  it 
on  my  mind  to  tell  you  first. 

“My  life  was  not  a very  hard  life  to  hear, 
while  I was  a thief.  It  was  only  when  they  had 
taught  me  at  the  reformatory  to  feel  my  own 
degradation,  and  to  try  for  better  things,  that 
the  days  grew  long  and  weary.  Thoughts  of 
the  future  forced  themselves  on  me  now.  I felt 
the  dreadful  reproach  that  honest  people — even 
the  kindest  of  honest  people — were  to  me  in 
themselves.  A heart-breaking  sensation  of  lone- 
liness kept  with  me,  go  where  I might,  and  do- 
what  I might,  and  see  what  persons  I might. 
It  was  my  duty,  I know,  to  try  and  get  on  with 
my  fellow-servants  in  my  new  place.  Somehow, 

I couldn’t  make  friends  with  them.  They  looked 
(or  I thought  they  looked)  as  if  they  suspected 
what  I had  been.  I don’t  regret,  far  from  it, 
having  been  roused  to  make  the  effort  to  be  a 
reformed  woman ; but,  indeed,  indeed  it  was  a 
weary  life.  You  had  come  across  it  like  a beam 
of  sunshine  at  first — and  then  you  too  failed  me. 

I was  mad  enough  to  love  you ; and  I couldn’t 
even  attract  your  notice.  There  was  great  mis- 
ery— there  really  was  great  misery  in  that. 

“Now- 1 am  coming  to  what  I wanted  to  tell 
you.  In  those  days  of  bitterness  I went  two  or 
three  times,  when  it  was  my  turn  to  go  out,  to 


my  favorite  place — the  beach  above  the  Shiver- 
ing Sand.  And  I said  to  myself,  ‘I  think  it 
will  end  here.  When  I can  bear  it  no  longer, 
I think  it  will  end  here.’  You  will  understand. 
Sir,  that  the  place  had  laid  a kind  of  spell  on 
me  before  you  came.  I had  always  had  a notion 
that  something  would  happen  to  me  at  the  quick- 
sand. But  I had  never  looked  at  it,  with  the 
thought  of  its  being  the  means  of  my  making 
away  with  myself,  till  the  time  came  of  which  I 
am  now  writing.  Then  I did  think  that  here 
was  a place  which  would  end  all  my  troubles 
for  me  in  a moment  or  two — and  hide  me  for- 
ever afterward. 

“This  is  all  I have  to  say  about  myself  reck- 
oning from  the  morning  when  I first  saw  you, 
to  the  morning  when  the  alarm  was  raised  in 
the  house  that  the  Diamond  was  lost. 

“I  was  so  aggravated  by  the  foolish  talk 
among  the  women  servants,  all  wondering  who 
was  to  be  suspected  first ; and  I was  so  angry 
with  you  (knowing  no  better  at  that  time)  for 
the  pains  you  took  in  hunting  for  the  jewel,  and 
sending  for  the  police,  that  I kept  as  much  as 
possible  away  by  myself,  until  later  in  the  day, 
when  the  officer  from  Frizinghall  came  to  the 
house. 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Seegrave  began,  as  you  may  remember, 
by  setting  a guard  on  the  women’s  bedrooms ; 
and  the  women  all  followed  him  up  stairs  in  a 
rage,  to  know  what  he  meant  by  the  insult  he 
had  put  on  them.  I went  with  the  rest,  because 
if  I had  done  any  thing  different  from  the  rest, 
Mr.  Seegrave  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
have  suspected  me  directly.  We  found  him  in 
Miss  Rachel’s  room.  He  told  us  he  wouldn’t 
have  a lot  of  women  there;  and  he  pointed  to 
the  smear  on  the  painted  door,  and  said  some 
of  our  petticoats  had  done  the  mischief,  and 
sent  us  all  down  stairs  again. 

“After  leaving  Miss  Rachel’s  room,  I stopped 
a moment  on  one  of  the  landings,  by  myself,  to 
see  if  I had  got  the  paint-stain  by  any  chance 
on  my  gown.  Penelope  Betteredge  (the  only 
one  of  the  women  with  whom  I was  on  friendly 
terms)  passed,  and  noticed  what  I was  about. 

“ ‘ You  needn’t  trouble  yourself,  Rosanna,’ 
she  said.  ‘The  paint  on  Miss  Rachel's  door 
has  been  dry  for  hours.  If  Mr.  Seegrave  hadn’t 
set  a watch  on  our  bedrooms,  I might  have  told 
him  as  much.  I don’t  know  what  you  think — 
I was  never  so  insulted  before  in  my  life !’ 

“ Penelope  was  a hot-tempered  girl.  I quiet- 
ed her,  and  brought  her  back  to  what  she  had 
said  about  the  paint  on  the  door  having  been 
dry  for  hours. 

“ ‘ How  do  you  know  that?’  I asked. 

“ ‘I  was  with  Miss  Rachel  and  Mr.  Franklin 
all  yesterday  morning,’  Penelope  said,  ‘mixing 
the  colors,  while  they  finished  the  door.  I heard 
Miss  Rachel  ask  whether  the  door  would  be  dry 
that  evening,  in  time  for  the  birthday  company 
to  see  it.  And  Mr.  Franklin  shook  his  head, 
and  said  it  wouldn’t  be  dry  in  less  than  twelve 
hours.  It  was  long  past  luncheon-time — it  was 
three  o’clock  before  they  had  done.  What  does 
your  arithmetic  say,  Rosanna?  Mine  says  the 
door  was  dry  by  three  this  morning.’ 

“ ‘Did  some  of  the  ladies  go  up  stairs  yester- 
day evening  to  see  it  ?’  I asked.  ‘ I thought  I 
heard  Miss  Rachel  warning  them  to  keep  clear 
of  the  door.’ 

“ ‘None  of  the  ladies  made  the  smear,’  Penel- 
ope answered.  ‘I  left  Miss  Rachel  in  bed  at 
twelve  last  night.  And  I noticed  the  door,  and 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it  then.’ 

“ * Oughtn’t  you  to  mention  this  to  Mr.  See- 
grave, Penelope  ?’ 

“ ‘ I wouldn’t  say  a word  to  help  Mr.  See- 
grave for  any  thing  that  could  be  offered  to 
me!’ 

* ‘ She  went  to  her  work,  and  I went  to  mine. 

“My  work,  Sir,  was  to  make  your  bed,  and 
to  put  your  room  tidy.  It  was  the  happiest 
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hour  I had  ia  the  whole  day.  I used  to  kiss 
tiie  pillow  oil  which  your  head  had  rested  all 
night.  No  matter  who  has  done  it  since,  you 
have  never  had  your  clothes  folded  as  nicely  as 
I folded  them  for  you.  Of  all  the  little  nick- 
nacks  in  your  dressing-case,  there  wasn’t  one 
that  had  so  much  as  a speck  on  it.  You  never 
noticed  it,  any  more  than  you  noticed  me.  I 
beg  your  pardon ; I am  forgetting  myself.  I 
will  make  haste,  and  go  on  again. 

“Well,  I went  in  that  morning  to  do  my 
work  in  your  room.  There  was  your  night- 
gown tossed  across  the  bed,  just  as  you  had 
thrown  it  oft’  I took  it  up  to  fold  it — and  I 
saw  the  stain  of  the  paint  from  Miss  Rachel’s 
door! 

“I  was  so  startled  by  the  discovery  that  I 
ran  out,  with  the  night-gown  in  my  hand,  and 
made  for  the  back  stairs,  and  locked  myself  into 
my  own  room,  to  look  at  it  in  a place  where  no- 
body could  intrude  and  interrupt  me. 

“ As  soon  as  I got  my  breath  again  I called  to 
mind  my  talk  with  Penelope,  and  I said  to  my- 
self, ‘ Here’s  the  proof  that  he  was  in  Miss  Ra- 
chel’s sitting-room  between  twelve  last  night  and 
three  this  morning !’ 

“I  shall  not  tell  you  in  plain  words  what 
was  the  first  suspicion  that  crossed  my  mind 
when  I had  made  that  discovery.  You  would 
only  be  angry — and,  if  you  were  angry,  you 
might  tear  my  letter  up  and  read  no  more  of  it. 

“Let  it  be  enough,  if  you  please,  to  say  only 
this.  After  thinking  it  over  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  I made  it  out  that  the  thing  wasn’t  like- 
ly, for  a reason  that  I will  tell  you.  If  you  had 
been  in  Miss  Rachel's  sitting-room  at  that  time 
of  night,  with  Miss  Rachel’s  knowledge  (and  if 
you  had  been  foolish  enough  to  forget  to  take 
care  of  the  wet  door)  she  would  have  reminded 
you — she  would  never  have  let  you  carry  away 
such  a witness  against  her  as  the  witness  I was 
looking  at  now!  At  the  same  time,  I own  I 
was  not  completely  certain  in  my  own  mind  that 
I had  proved  my  own  suspicion  to  be  wrong. 
You  will  not  have  forgotten  that  I have  owned 
to  hating  Miss  Rachel.  Try  to  think,  if  you  can, 
that  there  was  a little  of  that  hatred  in  all  this. 
It  ended  in  my  determining  to  keep  the  night- 
gown, and  to  wait,  and  watch,  and  see  what  use 
I might  make  of  it.  At  that  time,  please  to  re- 
member, not  the  ghost  of  an  idea  entered  my 
head  that  you  had  stolen  the  Diamond.” 

There,  I broke  off  in  the  reading  of  the  letter 
for  the  second  time. 

I had  read  those  portions  of  the  miserable 
woman’s  confession  which  related  to  myself  with 
unaffected  surprise,  and,  I can  honestly  add,  with 
sincere  distress.  I had  regretted,  truly  regretted, 
the  aspersion  which  I had  thoughtlessly  cast  on 
her  memory  before  I had  seen  a line  of  her  let- 
ter. But  when  I had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
passage  which  is  quoted  above  I own  I felt  my 
mind  growing  bitterer  and  bitterer  against  Ro- 
sanna Spearman  as  I wrent  on.  “Read  the  rest 
for  yourself,”  I said,  handing  the  letter  to  Bet- 
tcredge  across  the  table.  “ If  there  is  any  thing 
in  it  that  I must  look  at  you  can  tell  me  as  you 
go  on." 

“I  understand  you,  Mr.  Franklin,”  he  an- 
swered. “ It’s  natural,  Sir,  in  you.  And,  God 
help  us  all!”  he  added,  in  a lower  tone,  “it’s 
no  less  natural  in  her.” 

I proceed  to  copy  the  continuation  of  the  letter 
from  the  original,  in  my  own  possession. 

“Having  determined  to  keep  the  night-gown, 
and  to  see  what  use  my  love  or  my  revenge  (1 
hardly  know  which)  could  turn  it  to  in  the  future, 
the  next  thing  to  discover  was  how  to  keep  it 
without  the  risk  of  being  found  out. 

“ There  was  only  one  way — to  make  another 
night-gown  exactly  like  it,  before  Saturday  came 
and  brought  the  laundry-woman  and  her  inven- 
tory to  the  house. 

“I  was  afraid  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  day 
(the  Friday) ; being  in  doubt  lest  some  accident 
might  happen  in  the  interval.  I determined  to 
make  the  new  night-gown  on  that  same  day  (the 
Thursday),  while  I could  count,  if  I played  my 
cards  properly,  on  having  my  time  to  myself. 
The  first  tiling  to  do  (after  locking  up  your  night- 
gown in  my  drawer)  wras  to  go  back  to  your  bed- 
room— not  so  much  to  put  it  to  rights  (Penelope 
would  have  done  that  for  me,  if  I had  asked  her) 
as  to  find  out  whether  you  had  smeared  oft’  any 
of  the  paint-stain  from  your  night-gown  on  the 
bed,  or  on  any  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room. 

“I  examined  every  thing  narrowly,  and,  at 
last,  I found  a few  faint  streaks  of  the  paint  on 
the  inside  of  your  dressing-gow  n — not  the  linen 
dressing-gown  you  usually  wore  in  that  summer 
season,  but  a flannel  dressing-gown  which  you 
had  with  you  also.  I suppose  you  felt  chilly 
after  walking  to  and  fro  in  nothing  but  your 
night  dress,  and  put  on  the  warmest  thing*  you 
could  find.  At  any  rate,  there  were  the  stains, 
just  visible,  on  the  inside  of  the  dressing-gown. 

I easily  got  rid  of  these  by  scraping  away  the 
stuff  of  the  flannel.  This  clone,  the  only  proof 
left  against  you  was  the  proof  locked  np  in  my 
drawer. 

“I  had  just  finished  your  room  when  I was 
sent  for  to  be  questioned  by  Mr.  Seegrave,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  servants.  Next  came  the 
examination  of  all  our  boxes.  And  then  fol- 
lowed the  most  extraordinary  event  of  the  day 
— to  me — since  I had  found  the  paint  on  your* 
night-gown.  It  came  out  of  the  second  ques- 
tioning of  Penelope  Betteredge  by  Superintendent 
Seegrave. 

“ Penelope  returned  to  us  quite  beside  herself 
with  rage  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Seegrave 
had  treated  her.  He  had  hinted,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistaking  him,  that  lie  suspected 
her  of  being  the  thief.  We  were  all  equally  as- 
tonished at  hearing  this,  and  we  all  asked,  Why  ? 

“ ‘ Because  the  Diamond  w as  in  Miss  Rachel's 
sitting-room,’  Pen^-ppg  j^s}i;en}d.|_i Aud  be- 


cause I was  the  last  person  in  the  sitting-room 
at  night !’ 

“Almost  before  the  words  had  left  her  lips  I 
remembered  that  another  person  had  been  in  the 
sitting-room  later  than  Penelope.  That  person 
w as  yourself.  My  head  w’hirled  round  and  my 
thoughts  wrere  in  dreadful  confusion.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all,  something  in  my  mind  whispered 
to  me  that  the  smear  on  your  night-gown  might 
have  a meaning  entirely  different  to  the  meaning 
which  I had  given  to  it  up  to  that  time.  ‘ If 
the  last  person  who  was  in  the  room  is  the 
person  to  be  suspected,’  I thought  to  myself, 
‘the  thief  is  not  Penelope  but  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake!’ 

“In  the  case  of  any  other  gentleman  I be- 
lieve I should  have  been  ashamed  of  suspecting 
him  of  theft  almost  as  soon  as  the  suspicion  had 
passed  through  my  mind. 

“But  the  bare  thought  that  you  had  let  your- 
self down  to  my  level,  and  that  I,  in  possessing 
myself  of  your  night-gown,  had  also  possessed 
myself  of  the  means  of  shielding  you  from  being 
discovered,  and  disgraced  for  life — I say,  Sir, 
the  bare  thought  of  this  seemed  to  open  such  a 
chance  before  me  of  winning  your  good-will,  that 
I passed  blindfold,  as  one  may  say,  from  suspect- 
ing to  believing.  I made  up  my  mind,  on  the 
spot,  that  you  had  shown  yourself  the  busiest  of 
any  body  in  fetching  the  police,  as  a blind  to  de- 
ceive us  all ; and  that  the  hand  which  had  taken 
Miss  Rachel’s  jewel  could  by  no  possibility  be  any 
other  hand  than  yours. 

“The  excitement  of  this  new  discovery  of 
mine  must,  I think,  have  turned  my  head  for  a 
while.  I felt  such  a devouring  eagerness  to  see 
you — to  try  you  w ith  a word  or  two  about  the 
Diamond,  and  to  make  you  look  at  me,  and  speak 
to  me,  in  that  way — that  I put  my  hair  tidy,  and 
made  myself  as  nice  as  I could,  and  w’ent  to  you 
boldly  in  the  library  where  I knew  you  were  writ- 
ing. 

“You  had  left  one  of  your  rings  up  stairs, 
which  made  as  good  an  excuse  for  my  intrusion 
qs  I could  have  desired.  But  oh,  Sir!  if  you 
have  ever  loved,  you  will  understand  how  it  was 
that  all  my  courage  cooled  when  I walked  into 
the  room  and  found  myself  in  your  presence. 
And  then,  you  looked  up  at  me  so  coldly,  and 
you  thanked  me  for  finding  your  ring  in  such 
an  indifterent  manner  that  my  knees  trembled 
under  me,  and  I felt  as  if  I should  drop  on  the 
floor  at  your  feet.  When  you  had  thanked  me 
you  looked  back,  if  you  remember,  at  your  writ- 
ing. I was  so  mortified  at  being  treated  in  this 
way  that  I plucked  up  spirit  enough  to  speak.  1 
said,  ‘ This  is  a strange  thing  about  the  Diamond , 
Sir.’  And  you  looked  up  again,  and  said,  ‘ Yes, 
it  is !’  You  spoke  civilly  (I  can’t  deny  that) ; 
but  still  you  kept  a distance — a cruel  distance 
between  us.  Believing,  as  I did,  that  you  had 
got  the  lost  Diamond  hidden  about  you  while 
you  were  speaking,  your  coolness  so  provoked 
me  that  I got  bold  enough,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  to  give  you  a hint.  I said,  ‘ They  will 
never  find  the  Diamond,  Sir,  will  they?  No! 
nor  the  person  who  took  it — I’ll  answer  for  that.  ’ 
I nodded,  and  smiled  at  you,  as  much  as  to  say, 

‘ I knowr !’  This  time  you  looked  up  at  me  with 
something  like  interest  in  your  eyes ; and  I felt 
that  a few  more  words  on  your  side  and  mine 
might  bring  out  the  truth.  J ust  at  that  moment 
Mr.  Betteredge  spoiled  it  all  by  coming  to  the 
door.  I knew  his  footstep,  and  I also  knew  that 
it  was  against  his  rules  for  rfie  to  be  in  the  library 
at  that  time  of  day — let  alone  being  there  along 
with  you.  I had  only  just  time  to  get  out  of 
my  own  accord  before  he  could  come  in  and  tell 
me  to  go.  I was  angry  and  disappointed,  but  I 
was  not  entirely  without  hope  for  all  that.  The 
ice,  you  see,  was  broken  between  us — and  1 
thought  I would  take  care,  on  the  next  occasion, 
that  Mr.  Betteredge  w'as  out  of  the  way. 

“ When  I got  back  to  the  servants’  hall  the 
bell  was  going  for  our  dinner.  Afternoon  al- 
ready! and  the  materials  for  making  the  new 
night-gown  w'ere  still  to  be  got ! There  was  but 
one  chance  of  getting  them.  I shammed  ill  at 
dinner ; and  so  secured  the  whole  of  the  interval 
from  then  till  tea-time  to  my  own  use. 

“What  I was  about  while  the  household  be- 
lieved me  to  be  lying  down  in  my  ow  n room, 
and -how  I spent  the  night,  after  shamming  ill 
again  at  tea-time  and  having  been  sent  up  to 
bed,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you.  Sergeant  Cuff 
discovered  that  much  if  he  discovered  nothing 
more.  And  I can  guess  how.  I was  detected 
(though  I kept  my  veil  down)  in  the  draper’s 
shop  at  Frizinghall.  There  was  a glass  in  front 
of  me  at  the  counter  where  I was  buying  the 
long-cloth  ; and — in  that  glass — I saw  one  of  the 
shopmen  point  to  my  shoulder  and  whisper  to 
another.  At  night  again,  when  I was  secretly 
at  work,  locked  into  my  room,  I heard  the  breath- 
ing of  the  women  servants  who  suspected  me 
outside  my  door. 

“ It  didn’t  matter  then ; it  doesn’t  matter  now. 
On  the  Friday  morning,  hours  before  Sergeant 
Cuff  entered  the  house,  there  was  the  new  night- 
gown— to  make  up  your  number  in  place  of  the 
night-gown  that  I had  got — made,  wrung  out, 
dried,  ironed,  marked,  and  folded  as  the  laundry- 
woman  folded  all  the  others,  safe  in  your  drawer. 
There  was  no  fear  (if  the  linen  in  the  honse  was 
examined)  of  the  newness  of  the  night-gow  n be- 
traying me.  All  your  underclothing  had  been 
renewed  when  you  came  to  our  house — I suppose 
on  your  return  home  from  foreign  parts. 

“The  next  thing  was  the  arrival  of  Sergeant 
Cuff;  and  the  next  great  surprise  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  what  he  thought  about  the  smear 
on  the  door. 

“ I had  believed  you  to  be  guilty  (as  I have 
owned)  more  because  I wanted  you  to  be  guilty 
than  for  any  other  reason.  And  now,  the  Ser- 
geant had  come  round  by  a totally  different  way 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  mine ! And  I had  got 
the  dress  that  was  the  only  proof  against  you! 
And  not  a living  creature  knew  it — yourself  in- 
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eluded ! I am  afraid  to  tell  you  how  I felt  when 
I called  these  things  to  mind — you  would  hate 
my  memory  forever  afterward.” 

At  that  place  Betteredge  looked  up  from  the 
letter. 

“ Not  a glimmer  of  light  so  far,  Mr.  Franklin,” 
said  the  old  man,  taking  off  his  heavy  tortoise- 
shell spectacles,  and  pushing  Rosanna  Spearman's 
confession  a little  away  from  him.  “ Have  you 
come  to  any  conclusion,  Sir,  in  your  owrn  mind, 
while  I have  been  reading?” 

“ Finish  the  letter  first,  Betteredge;  there  may 
be  something  to  enlighten  us  at  the  end  of  it. 
I shall  have  a word  or  two  to  say  to  you  after 
that.” 

“ Very  good,  Sir.  I’ll  just  rest  my  eyes,  and 
then  I’ll  go  on  again.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Franklin — I don’t  want  to  hurry  you — but  would 
you  mind  telling  me,  in  one  word,  whether  you 
see  your  way  out  of  this  dreadful  mess  yet?” 

“ I see  my  way  back  to  London,”  I said,  “ to 
consult  Mr.  Brutf.  If  he  can’t  help  me — ” 

“Yes,  Sir?” 

“And  if  the  Sergeant  won’t  leave  his  retire- 
ment at  Dorking — ” 

“ He  won’t,  Mr.  Franklin !” 

“Then,  Betteredge — as  far  as  I can  see  now 
— I am  at  the  end  of  my  resources.  After  Mr. 
Bruff  and  the  Sergeant,  I don’t  know  of  a living 
creature  who  can  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  me.  ” 

As  the  words  passed  my  lips  some  person  out- 
side knocked  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

Betteredge  looked  surprised  as  well  as  annoyed 
by  the  interruption. 

“Come  in,”  he  called  out  irritably,  “ whoever 
you  are!” 

The  door  opened,  and  there  entered  to  us, 
quietly,  the  most  remarkable-looking  man  I had 
ever  seen.  Judging  him  by  his  figure  and  his 
movements,  he  was  still  young.  Judging  him 
by  his  face,  and  comparing  him  with  Betteredge, 
he  looked  the  elder  of  the  two.  His  complexion 
was  of  a gipsy  darkness ; his  fleshless  cheeks  had 
fallen  into  deep  hollows,  over  which  the  bone 
projected  like  a pent-house.  His  nose  presented 
the  fine  shape  and  modeling  so  often  found  among 
the  ancient  people  of  the  East,  so  seldom  visible 
among  the  newer  races  of  the  West.'  His  fore- 
head rose  high  and  straight  from  the  brow.  His 
marks  and  wrinkles  were  innumerable.  From 
this  strange  face  eyes,  stranger  still,  of  the  soft- 
est brown — eyes  dreamy  and  mournful,  and  deep- 
ly sunk  in  their  orbits — looked  out  at  you,  and 
(in  my  case,  at  least)  took  your  attention  captive 
at  their  will.  Add  to  this  a quantity  of  thick 
closely-curling  hair,  which,  by  some  freak  of 
Nature,  had  lost  its  color  in  the  most  startlingly 
partial  and  capricious  manner.  Over  the  top  of 
his  head  it  was  still  of  the  deep  black  which  was 
its  natural  color.  Round  the  sides  of  his  head — 
without  the  slightest  gradation  of  gray  to  break 
the  force  of  the  extraordinary  contrast — it  had 
turned  completely  white.  The  line  between  the 
two  colors  preserved  no  sort  of  regularity.  At 
one  place,  the  white  hair  ran  np  into  the  black ; 
at  another,  the  black  hair  ran  down  into  the 
white.  I looked  at  the  man  with  a curiosity 
which,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  I found  it  quite 
impossible  to  control.  His  soft  brown  eyes  looked 
back  at  me  gently ; and  he  met  my  involuntary 
rudeness  in  staring  at  him,  with  an  apology  which 
I w as  conscious  that  I had  not  deserved. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “I  had  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Betteredge  was  engaged.”  He 
took  a slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed 
it  to  Betteredge.  “The  list  for  next  week,”  he 
said.  His  eyes  just  rested  on  me  again — and  he 
left  the  room  as  quietly  as  he  had  entered  it. 

“ Who  is  that  ?”  1 asked. 

“ Mr.  Candy’s  assistant,”  said  Betteredge. 
“By-the-by,  Mr.  Franklin,  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  little  doctor  has  never  recovered 
that  illness  he  caught,  going  home  from  the  birth- 
day dinner.  He's  pretty  well  in  health ; but  he 
lost  his  memory  in  the  fever,  and  he  has  never 
recovered  more  than  the  wreck  of  it  since.  The 
work  all  falls  on  his  assistant.  Not  much  of  it 
now,  except  among  the  poor.  They  can’t  help 
themselves,  you  know.  They  must  put  up  with 
the  man  with  the  piebald  hair,  and  the  gipsy 
complexion,  or  they  would  get  no  doctoring  at 
all.” 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  like  him,  Betteredge  ?” 

“Nobody  likes  him,  Sir.” 

“ Why  is  he. so  unpopular?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Franklin,  his  appearance  is  against 
him,  to  begin  with.  And  then  there’s  a story 
that  Mr.  Candy  took  him  with  a very  doubtful 
character.  Nobody  knows  who  he  is — and  he 
hasn't  a friend  in  the  place.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect one  to  like  him  after  tliat  ?” 

“Quite  impossible,  of  course!  May  I ask 
what  he  wanted  with  you  when  he  gave  you 
that  bit  of  paper  ?” 

“ Only  to  bring  me  the  weekly  list  of  the  sick 
people  about  here,  Sir,  who  stand  in  need  of  a 
little  wine.  My  lady  always  had  a regular  dis- 
tribution of  good  sound  port  and  sherry  among 
the  infirm  poor;  and  Miss  Rachel  wishes  the 
custom  to  be  kept  up.  Times  have  changed ; 
times  have  changed!  I remember  when  Mr. 
Candy  himself  brought  the  list  to  my  mistress. 
Now  it's  Mr.  Candy’s  assistant  who  brings  the 
list  to  me.  I’ll  go  on  with  the  letter,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  Sir,”  said  Betteredge,  drawing  Rosan- 
na Spearman's  confession  back  to  him.  “ It  isn’t 
lively  reading,  I grant  you.  But,  there ! it  keeps 
me  from  getting  sour  with  thinking  of  the  past.  ” 
He  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  w agged  his  head 
gloomily.  “ There’s  a bottom  of  good  sense,  Mr. 
Franklin,  in  our  conduct  to  our  mothers,  w hen 
they  first  start  us  on  the  journey  of  life.  We  are 
all  of  us  more  or  less  unwilling  to  be  brought  into 
the  world.  And  we  are  all  of  us  right.” 

Mr.  Candy's  assistant  had  produced  too  strong 
an  impression  on  me  to  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  my  thoughts.  I passed  over  the  last  unan- 
swerable utterance  of  the  Betteredge  philosophy, 
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and  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  man  with  the 
piebald  hair. 

“ What  is  his  name  ?”  I asked. 

“As  ugly  a name  as  need  be,”  Betteredge  an- 
swered, gruffly.  “ Ezra  Jennings.” 


PEGGY’S  WINDOW. 

It  was  insignificant  enough  in  itself,  but  every 
thing  has  value  not  for  what  it  has,  but  for  the 
use  which  it  makes  of  what  it  has ; and  there 
was  a great  deal  seen  through  Peggy’s  window. 

First,  one  looked  straight  out  upon  aplat  of  grass 
spotted  in  with  dandelions ; and  beyond,  at  the 
w aters  of  a wide  lake,  where  busy  ships  came 
and  w ent ; while  between  the  green  grass  and  the 
blue  water  ran  a broad  street,  w’here  all  day  long 
and  far  into  the  night  heavy  wagons,  handsome 
carnages,  and  crowded  coaches  went  to  and  fro ; 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff  that  looked  down 
on  the  lake  children  played,  and  lovers  walked 
under  the  lindens  in  summer  evenings. 

All  this  and  a great  deal  more  Peggy  saw  as 
she  sat  in  her  low  willow  chair  by  this  window, 
that  opened  level  with  the  ground ; for  Peggy’s 
kitchen  was  in  the  basement  of  an  ancient-look- 
ing house,  built  up  of  cobble-stones  and  mortar ; 
a house  that  was  new  w hen  the  broad,  busy  street 
before  it  wras  only  a bridle-path.  This  was  the 
reason  of  the  strip  of  yard  in  front  and  the  deep 
garden  behind,  bought  when  land  was  plenty 
and  low  along  what  had  since  grown  into  the 
principal  avenue  of  a crowded  city. 

Eveiy  day,  precisely  as  the  Cathedral  clock 
struck  three,  Peggy  came  to  her  wiudow,  with  a 
red  mitten  in  her  hand,  and  a green  barege  tur- 
ban on  her  head.  And  here  she  sat  until  the 
clock  went  six,  knitting  the  mitten,  and  looking 
through  the  small,  clean  panes  at  the  passing 
world,  which  was  her  daily  newspaper  and  her 
daily  gossip ; for  Peggy  never  read,  and  she  nev- 
er spoke  excepting  when  somebody  asked  her  a 
question— nor  then,  if  a nod  or  a shake  of  the 
head  would  possibly  answer. 

The  clock  was  yet  on  the  stroke  of  three  one 
showery  May  afternoon  when  an  emigrant  ship 
sailed  by  “to  its  haven  under  the  hill,”  and  an 
hour  later  the  passengers  went  past  the  window 
in  scattered  groups  of  quaint,  bewildered  men 
and  women.  Foremost  among  them  and  quite 
by  himself  was  a young  Welshman,  blue-eyed, 
curly-haired,  and  full  of  resolute  life  and  honest 
will. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  he  passed  again, 
and  just  against  Peggy’s  window  a man  with  a 
vast  deal  of  presence  and  manner  met  him. 

“Ah,  Apdallas!  I was  looking  for  you,”  he 
began.  “I  heard  from  my  brother  that  you  had 
arrived,  and  I have  the  impression  you  are  just 
the  man  I want  to  see.” 

Then  standing,  solid  and  self-assured,  with 
his  gold-headed  cane  and  his  shining  boots,  Mr. 
Snowdoun  began  to  talk — after  the  manner  of 
men — all  around  the  subject  he  wished  to  hit ; 
till  circling  closer  and  closer,  like  a leaf  in  an 
eddy,  he  brought  up  at  last  at  the  object  of  his 
conversation.  It  appeared  then  that  he  wished 
to  go  into  some  kind  of  iron-works,  but,  with 
capital  and  brains,  he  had  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  business.  It  appeared  also  that  young 
Apdallas,  who  had  no  capital,  had  just  this  de- 
sirable knowledge,  having  worked  in  iron-mills 
all  his  days,  and  known  them  thoroughly  from 
beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Snowdoun  had  no  need 
of  any  lengthy  talk  to  find  this  out,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  before  he  began  that  the  interview 
would  end  in  a union  of  Apdallas’s  experience 
with  his  money;  yet  Peggy  had  knit  into  her 
seam-needle,  rolled  up  her  mitten  and  gone  away, 
long  before  he  had  come  to  the  point  of  taking 
out  his  prosperous-looking  memorandum-book 
and  writing  an  agreement  for  young  Apdallas  to 
sign.  Therefore  only  the  window  looked  out 
upon  the  closing  of  the  interview,  that  resulted 
after  some  months  in  several  high,  conical  fur- 
naces down  on  the  lake-shore,  whose  tops  came 
up  above  the  bank  and  glared  all  night  long  with 
their  burning  eyes  at  Peggy’s  window. 

One  evening,  a whole  year  after  he  first  sailed 
into  my  stoiy,  Apdallas,  sitting  upon  the  wooden 
carriage-steps  under  the  elm-tree  in  front  of  the 
window,  took  a letter  from  his  pocket ; and  as 
he  opened  it  a picture  fell  to  the  ground — the 
face  of  a young  girl,  rather  bold  perhaps,  but  very 
sensible  and  very  sweet.  The  letter  that  in- 
closed it  w as  like  the  face. 

“My  mother  is  dead  now,”  it  said,. “my  broth- 
er is  married  and  needs  me  no  more,  and  I write 
to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  place  and  work  for  me 
in  America.  Your  cousin,  Charlotte  Chisholm, 
who  is  a very  good  friend  of  mine,  tells  me  yon 
have  found  it  to  be  a country  where  there  is 
much  to  do  and  where  every  one  may  work,  mak- 
ing themselves  a place  and  a home.  So  may  I 
give  you  the  trouble  to  say  if  I would  risk  any 
thing  in  going  a stranger  to  a strange  land  ?” 

This  letter,  signed  “Ursula  Fitzgibbon,”  was 
the  first  incident  softer  than  iron  that  had  fallen 
into  Apdallas’s  life  since  he  landed  in  America ; 
he  read  it  with  a gentle  stirring  at  his  heart,  and 
like  April  in  a lilac  bough. 

A week  later  Peggy,  through  her  window,  saw 
him  post  a letter  in  the  mail-box  across  the 
street.  It  was  directed  to  “Miss  Ursula  Fitz- 
gibbon, Carrighal,  Wales,”  and  was  not  the  last 
of  many  that  flew  on  yellow  wings  from  that  same 
letter-box  across  the  sea. 

All  the  while  the  light  from  the  blast-furnaces 
shone  brighter  and  brighter,  for  ore  was  plenty 
and  iron  w as  dear.  So  w eeks  came  in  and  weeks 
went  out,  stretching  themselves  into  months  and 
then  years,  until,  on  a midsummer  evening,  just 
as  the  furnace-fires  had  begun  to  paint  Peggy's 
poor  little  window  a glow  ing  crimson,  turning  it 
into  something  far  more  gorgeous  than  the  stained 
altar-window  at  the  Cathedral,  another  emigrant- 
ship  sailed  by,  and  the  red  glare  wras  reflected 
from  the  window  upon  the  face  of  a girl  who 
stoo^omon  deck  looking  off  at  the  city.  At  the 
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same  time  Apdallas  passed  in  his  best  blue  suit, 
going  down  to  the  boat-landing ; and  then  by-and- 
by  he  came  back  in  a carriage  with  the  brave, 
honest  face  of  Ursula  Fitzgibbon  beside  him. 

Now  Peggy’s  window  held  itself  at  such  a con- 
venient angle  that  it  looked  as  many  ways  as  the 
wind  blows,  all  at  once,  in  any  lake  country ; and 
among  other  sights  it  saw  a peaked-roofed  brick 
cottage,  tangled  over  with  trumpet-flowers  and 
Michigan  roses.  And  at  the  door  of  this  house 
it  saw  Apdallas  and  the  girl  go  in.  For  a little 
time  they  were  lost  to  view,  but  directly  some- 
body lighted  the  gas  in  the  front  parlor,  and 
Peggy,  coming  to  close  her  shutters  just  then, 
saw  between  the  lace  curtains  of  the  long,  open 
window  Arthur  Apdallas  and  Ursula  Fitzgibbon 
kneeling  side  by  side,  while  the  white-haired 
rector  stood  before  them  with  book  and  gown. 
And  thus  it  was  Ursula  Fitzgibbon  found  her 
“ work  and  place  and  home." 

After  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apdallas  often  walked 
past  together  of  summer  evenings,  stopping  to 
sit  and  talk  upon  the  carriage-steps  under  Peggy’s 
elm-tree ; and  all  the  time  the  hot-mouthed  fur- 
naces, like  wise  old  alchemists,  were  tirelessly 
turning  iron  ore  all  into  gold  for  the  fortunate  pock- 
ets of  their  proprietors.  Until,  almost  before  they 
knew  it,  the  firm  of  Snowdoun  & Apdallas  was 
among  the  wealthiest  of  that  wealthy  city. 

At  last  Peggy,  at  her  knitting,  began  to  watch 
from  her  window  a handsome  stone-house  going 
up  on  the  margin  of  the  bank  that  looked  down 
on  the  lake.  A house  with  gable  and  dormer 
and  bay  and  oval  and  French  windows ; with  all 
manner  of  quaint  and  fanciful  architecture,  as 
though  it  embodied  memories  of  some  strange, 
foreign  land.  Yet,  withal,  with  a look  of  solid 
magnificence  that  of  a certainty  embodied  solid 
wealth. 

Finally  it  was  finished  and  furnished  with  un- 
bounded splendor,  and  then,  one  day,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Apdallas  went  between  the  great  stone 
lions  that  guarded  the  carved  doorway,  and  took 
possession  of  their  new  home. 

Several  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then, 
and  as  Peggy  sits  to-night  looking  through  her 
window  she  sees  in  the  twilight  children  at  play 
under  the  portico  of  the  great  house  opposite,  and 
behind  them,  in  the  stately  doorway,  she  sees 
Mrs.  Ursula  Apdallas  watching  them  with  mo- 
therly gladness,  while  her  husband  smiles  down 
upon  the  handsomest  wife  in  the  whole  city  with 
satisfied  pride  and  love.  And  thus  for  once 
wealth  and  worthiness  and  happiness  are  joined 
hand  in  hand. 


A PRESENTATION  AT  THE 
VATICAN. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  Americans  abroad 
is  to  seek  presentation  to  crowned  heads.  Our 
ministers  at  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other 
Continental  capitals  are  “ bored  to  death” — to  use 
the  common  expression — with  requests  for  intro- 
duction at  Court.  By  European  etiquette  any 
person  presented  to  a sovereign  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient rank  to  be  eligible  to  an  introduction  at 
his  own  Court.  This  rule  works  well  enough  in 
the  case  of  subjects  of  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments, whether  absolute  or  limited,  as  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entitled  to  presentation  is  not 
large.  But  when  applied  to  Americans  it  is  very 
unsatisfactory ; every  man  and  woman  among  us 
is  entitled  to  visit  the  White  House  and  shake 
hands  with  the  President.  Probably  our  Repub- 
lican Court  receives  more  visitors  cveiy  month 
than  the  sovereigns  of  England,  France,  Russia 
or  any  other  first-class  Power  in  a whole  life- 
time. We  cany  our  Republicanism  with  us 
when  we  go  abroad — quite  as  much  as  the  En- 
glishman carries  his  insularity — and  one  thing 
that  we  remember  above  all  others  is,  that  we  are 
eligible  to  a state  presentation  at  home,  and 
therefore  must  have  the  same  right  abroad. 

Woman,  lovely  woman — especially  if  of  the 
class  of  nouveau  riche — is  quite  as  keen  on  the 
scent  for  royalty  as  her  bearded  and  bigger  half. 
To  enter  the  penetralia  of  a palace  and  gaze 
upon  the  features  of  its  presiding  genius  she  will 
undergo  any  torture  of  body,  mind,  milliner, 
or  bank  account.  Nay,  she  will  even  submit 
to  array  herself  after  a prescribed  form,  while  at 
home  she  would  laugh  to  utter  refusal  all  dicta- 
tion in  the  matter  of  dress.  Husband,  father,  or 
big  brother  who  may  be  traveling  with  her  is 
kept  in  metaphorical  hot  water  until  he  secures 
the  desired  invitation  to  Court,  or  is  positively  re- 
fused all  admission.  When  she  has  been  in  the 
presence,  and  actually  received  the  hundredth 
part  of  a smile  from  the  august  face,  how  perfect 
is  her  happiness,  and  with  what  ineffable  contempt 
and  scorn  she  ever  after  regards  those  who  were 
rejected ! A presentation  at  a Royal  or  Imperial 
Court  is  an  event  to  be  talked  about  on  all  con- 
venient— and  many  inconvenient — occasions  for 
the  rest  of  her  natural  life. 

Customs  differ  at  the  various  European  Courts, 
some  of  them  being  more  easy  of  access  than  oth- 
ers. Some  admit  male  civilians  in  ordinary  even- 
ing dress,  while  others  require  that  they  shall  be 
arrayed  in  uniform  or  in  the  prescribed  costume 
of  the  Court.  At  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  it 
is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to  witness  the 
movements  of  some  of  our  aspirants  to  distinc- 
tion who  are  arrayed  in  uniform  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Their  suits  fit  them  uneas- 
ily ; they  are  generally  too  large  or  too  small ; 
their  swords  dangle  between  their  legs,  and  oc- 
casionally trip  them  up ; their  cocked  hats  are 
inconvenient  to  dispose  of,  and  altogether  they 
appear  like  organ-grinders’  monkeys  in  new 
jackets.  As  the  presentation  generally  con- 
sists of  standing  in  a row  while  His  Majesty 
walks  through  the  apartment,  and  hears  the 
names  of  the  visitors  read,  as  an  overseer  calls 
the  roll  of  his  hod-carriers,  there  is  a suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  fmaayuL  aSp  ivi^h  uthe  boy  who 
studied  the  alphabet;-:  mats-  ft  :-is  ^krdly  worth 


while  to  go  through  so  much  to  accomplish  so 
little. 

His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  is  more  easily  accessi- 
ble than  most  of  the  kingly  and  imperial  person- 
ages of  Europe,  and  especially  so  to  Americans. 
Every  little  while  there  is  an  opportunity  for  pre- 
sentation at  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  not  required,  as 
elsewhere,  that  application  shall  be  made  through 
the  embassador  of  one’s  country.  The  leading 
bankers  of  Rome  can  procure  invitations,  and 
they  generally  do  it  by  wholesale.  They  send 
lists  of  whatever  names  are  registered,  and  I 
suspect  they  often  procure  a few  dozens  of  pa- 
lters in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  by  themselves. 
The  invitation  specifies  the  dress  to  be  worn 
on  the  occasion.  Gentlemen  must  be  in  even- 
ing costume,  with  white  cravats,  while  ladies 
must  wear  black  dresses  and  veils,  with  no  bon- 
nets. I believe  the  costume  is  varied  at  times, 
and  of  late  years  it  is  less  rigidly  insisted  upon 
than  formerly. 

Happening  in  Rome  last  year  during  Holy 
Week  I found  there  was  to  be  a Papal  audi- 
ence, and,  on  application  to  my  banker,  I re- 
ceived a ticket  of  invitation.  At  the  appointed 
hour — 4 p.m. — I rode  to  the  Vatican,  and  passed 
under  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter’s  to  the  broad 
stairway  that  led  to  the  audience-room.  The 
harlequinish-looking  soldiers  called  “the  Pope’s 
Own”  (which  the  American  Bishops  have  been 
requested  to  replace  by  a thousand  good  Ameri- 
cans) were  ranged  near  the  entrance  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairway,  and  formed  a close  line  through 
which  no  one  unprovided  with  a ticket  was  al- 
lowed to  pass.  At  the  head  of  the  stairway  were 
chamberlains  of  the  Pope’s  household,  perform- 
ing the  easy,  though  necessary,  duty  of  finger- 
posts to  indicate  the  way.  Winding  along  sev- 
eral passages  of  that  huge  building  (it  is  said  to 
contain  four  thousand  rooms)  there  was  a goodly 
number  of  visitors  about,  as  one  usually  finds  the 
crowd  at  a theatre  door  five  minutes  before  the 
performance  begins.  I was  escorting  two  ladies 
who  hesitated  to  ride  bareheaded  from  the  hotel 
to  the  Vatican.  Our  valet  de  place  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  foot  of  the  broad  stairway,  where 
he  took  possession  of  our  superfluous  garments, 
and  waited  until  our  return. 

The  last  of  the  line  of  chamberlains  stood  at 
the  door  of  a long  and  narrow  apartment — pro- 
portioned more  like  a rope-walk  or  bowling-alley 
than  any  thing  else  I think  of— where  we  were  to 
await  His  Holiness.  When  I entered  there  were 
three  or  four  hundred  persons  in  the  room,  and 
before  the  time  of  presentation  came  the  number 
had  increased  to  a thousand.  I think  at  least 
four -fifths  of  the  assemblage  were  Americans 
and  English,  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  A 
few  of  the  former  had  managed  to  evade  the  reg- 
ulations and  were  arrayed  in  frock-coats,  but 
their  number  was  very  small  There  was  a fair 
sprinkling  of  children,  every  mother  being  anx- 
ious that  her  darlings  should  receive  the  Papal 
blessing.  Many  brought  rosaries  and  crosses  to 
be  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther. Some  carried  them  on  their  necks  to  the 
number  of  a dozen  or  more;  others  held  them 
in  their  hands ; and  others  were  so  liberally  sup- 
plied that  they  brought  them  in  bags  or  baskets. 
Near  me  stood  a woman  whom  I have  since  met 
on  Broadway.  She  held  on  her  arm  a basket 
large  enough  for  a bachelor’s  marketing,  and  had 
it  stuffed  full  of  rosaries  and  other  treasures  of 
the  Catholic  heart.  Several  dealers  in  these  ar- 
ticles had  an  eye  to  business,  and  secured  the 
blessing  of  a large  quantity  of  their  wares.  These 
would  be  sold  at  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent,  over 
regular  prices,  and  return  a handsome  profit  to 
the  enterprising  merchant. 

Many  young  priests,  who  had  come  from  the 
interior  of  Italy  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week  were  in  the  assemblage,  and  wore  an  air 
of  meek  devotion  while  waiting  the  coming  of 
the  man  who  represented  to  them  God  upon 
earth.  Several  of  them  carried  small  crucifixes 
for  which  they  sought  the  blessing,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  worship  in  the  future  with  an  increased 
faith. 

There  was  a hum  of  conversation — chiefly  in 
Anglo-Saxon — during  the  time  we  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope.  There  were  but  few  seats — 
only  a single  bench  on  each  side  of  the  room — 
so  that  the  great  majority  were  obliged  to  stand. 
By-and-by  the  hum  suddenly  increased,  and  then 
sank  almost  to  silence.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward a door  at  one  end  of  the  long  hall,  and  as 
it  swung  open  we  saw  His  Holiness  entering. 
Preceded  by  two  Cardinals — one  of  them  the  fa- 
mous Antonelli — and  by  several  chamberlains, 
he  advanced  along  the  .apartment,  one  side  of 
which  had  been  kept  vacant.  Ordinarily,  there 
should  have  been  but  a single  line  of  visitors,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  front  was  every  where  from 
four  to  a dozen  deep,  and  not  arranged  in  regu- 
lar order.  Nearly  every  body  knelt — a few  sturdy 
anti-Catholic  Americans  remaining  firmly  upon 
their  feet,  and  some  compromising  with  their 
consciences  by  dropping  on  one  knee.  At  first 
the  chamberlains  took  the  ticket  of  each  person 
and  announced  the  name  upon  it ; but  as  this  de- 
layed matters  somewhat,  they  very  soon  content- 
ed themselves  with  announcing  only  those  who 
bore  titles  of  some  kind  or  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary distinction.  As  my  name  happened  to  bear 
a military  prefix,  and  was  followed  by  the  magic 
words,  “ Etats  Unis,"  I received  special  atten- 
tion from  the  chamberlain  who  took  my  ticket, 
and  consequently  from  His  Holiness,  Pius  IX. 

The  Pope  is  a finely-preserved  old  man,  and 
appeared  as  if  good  for  ten  years  more  of  tem- 
poral power.  His  face  is  pleasing,  and  when  I 
saw  it  there  was  a kindly  smile  that  overspread 
it,  and  was  well  calculated  to  win  admiration. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  white  costume  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  his  picture,  or  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  vestments  of  the 
Romish  Church.  He  appeared  to  have  special  I 
fondness  for  children,  and  bestowed  his  blessing 
upon  them  more  liberally  than  upon  adults.  One  I 


of  my  lady  companions  took  her  little  daughter 
to  the  presentation,  and  was  greatly  delighted  at 
the  attention  she  received. 

Somehow  the  stiff-kneed  Americans  were  fre- 
quently in  the  front  rank,  greatly  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  more  reverent  ones  in  the  rear.  I 
presume  that  several  were  brought  down  who 
firmly  resolved  before  going  there  that  they 
would  not  kneel  on  any  account.  One  rigid 
Puritan  told  me  the  next  day  that  he  had  de- 
termined beforehand  he  would  never  kneel  to  the 
Pope  or  any  other  man ; but  the  repeated  cries 
of  “ a genoux,"  “a  genoux,”  and  the  reluctance 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  present 
had  been  too  much  for  his  spirit. 

After  passing  in  front  of  the  assemblage  the 
Pope  went  to  a sort  of  desk  or  pulpit,  about  mid- 
way of  the  hall,  where  he  made  a prayer  and  a 
short  address,  both  in  the  French  language,  which 
he  speaks  with  fluency  and  correctness.  The 
address  was  in  no  way  sectarian,  but  a whole- 
some, moral  lecture  fitted  to  any  people  profess- 
ing Christian  faith.  Then  followed  his  blessing 
and  benediction,  to  which  all  bowed  in  silence, 
and  then  filed  slowly  to  the  outer  air. 


Our  headaches  may  be  turned  to  some  ethical 
account,  first,  by  taxing  our  ingenuity  how  to 
avoid  them;  and  next,  our  self-denial,  by  sur- 
rendering the  tempting  circumstances  that  induce 
them.  They  are  a penalty  for  the  exertion  that 
has  tired,  a safeguard  against  exertion  that  will 
kill.  Perhaps  it  may  be  arguing  on  too  scanty 
an  induction,  but  it  often  seems  that  the  more 
acute  the  intellect  the  greater  is  the  liability  to 
nervous  headache.  One  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  the  present  day  obtains 
the  commiseration  of  all  his  friends  for  his  dread- 
ful headaches.  We  have  all  heard  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  wit  and  hilarity,  but  Sydney  Smith  was 
also  subject  to  fits  of  deep  depression,  of  which 
the  public  has  heard  little  or  nothing.  Perhaps 
there  are  cares  and  anxieties  which  will  morbidly 
fasten  on  the  brain,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to 
shake  them  off".  With  all  our  philosophy  and 
management,  we  may  not  be  able  at  times  to 
ward  off  a violent  headache ; but  'a  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient ; and  if  those  subject  to  this  evil 
will  study  the  causes  and  consequences,  and  fol- 
low the  teachings  of  reason,  they  may  expect,  at 
least,  a modification  of  their  headaches. 


“ONLY  A HEADACHE.” 

When  a man  is  a middle-aged  man — what  in 
these  days  is  called  ‘ ‘ quite  a young  man” — he  is 
in  the  height  of  his  physical  strength,  while  his 
mental  vigor  is  still  strengthening  and  increasing 
— a vigor,  in  many  instances,  susceptible  of  be- 
ing strengthened  and  increased  to  the  very  last. 
A man  then  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  full  flush 
of  his  powers,  with  added  resources  of  every 
kind,  and  acquired  skill  and  mastery  over  them. 
The  sickness  and  languor  of  early  years  are  left 
behind,  and  not  much  thought  is  given  to  the 
physical  ills  that  may  be  screened  by  the  curtain 
of  the  future.  Men  rarely  pause  to  consider  a 
wonderfully  prolonged  exemption  from  the  sharp- 
er phenomena  of  suffering.  Still,  the  healthiest 
life  is  not  ordinarily  free  from  touches  of  human 
ills.  The  middle-aged  man,  in  the  full  tide  of 
occupation,  in  the  broad  stream  of  his  energies 
and  activities,  may  be  exempted  from  the  pres- 
ence of  positive  malady,  but  he  is  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  headaches. 

Full  and  well-regulated  employment  is  both 
the  duty  and  the  real  happiness  of  a man.  Men 
who  can  not  get  the  full  occupation  they  want 
are  unhappy,  whereas  they  might  well  derive 
consolation  from  the  fact  that  they  already  pos- 
sess that  leisure  which  is  often  the  busy  man’s 
chief  aim  in  life,  and  that  they  are  released  from 
the  perils  and  responsibilities  which  an  over- 
crowded life  presents.  The  successful  man  is 
often  pre-eminent  for  failures.  That  man  is  to 
be  pitied  who  is  so  very  successful  in  his  business 
that  he  has  no  time  for  literature  and  art ; grudges 
evening  parties ; can  rarely  get  a week’s  shoot- 
ing, and  scarcely  ever  a month’s  vacation.  There 
is  a time  when  a busy  man’s  time  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  temptation  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ing to  him  when  he  finds  that  he  can  coin  his 
minutes  into  dollars.  Then  the  poor  fellow  sac- 
rifices the  real  good  of  his  life  for  the  means  of 
bring.  A great  power  of  acquiring  often  dis- 
qualifies a man  for  expending. 

The  result  of  the  multiplicity  of  engagements 
is,  often  enough,  a headache.  The  headache 
has  its  uses  in  the  economy  of  things.  It  accom- 
plishes one  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  pain, 
in  giving  a man  a hint  and  forewarning  that  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  brain  is  overtaxed. 
Sometimes  a man  works  himself  into  a position, 
or  a position  has  come  upon  him,  to  grapple  ad- 
equately with  which  is  really  beyond  his  power  ; 
and  even  an  active  business  man  who  delights  in 
business  will  be  dismayed  by  the  accumulation 
of  his  correspondence  and  the  multiplicity  of  his 
engagements.  The  speedy  result  of  the  frightful 
burden  of  cares  borne  by  many  men  is  anxious 
and  haggard  faces.  So  it  is  even  with  successful 
men,  the  lawyer  or  physician  in  full  practice,  the 
author  in  the  full  tide  of  literary  success.  Then 
a nervous  headache  very  commonly  sets  in.  A 
man  ought  to  take  this  as  a hint,  not  exactly  that 
he  should  knock  off  work,  but  that  he  should  take 
it  more  judiciously.  A great  deal  depends  upon 
arrangement.  There  are  persons  who,  amidst  a 
variety  of  engagements,  begin  with  the  least  im- 
portant and  work  their  way  to  the  most  import- 
ant, resembling  the  architects  of  Laputa,  who  be- 
gin with  the  roof  in  the  air,  and  work  downward 
to  the  foundation  in  the  ground.  That  is  a mis- 
take. When  you  have  arranged  your  business 
in  the  order  of  importance,  the  great  thing  is  not 
to  attempt  too  much,  but  to  do  things  one  at  a 
time.  Canning  was  greatly  impressed  with  this 
notion.  We  find  him  writing  to  a friend:  “Pozzo 
told  me  a story  one  day  which  was  new  to  me, 
and  made  a strong  impression  on  me.  * Such  a 
a person,’  said  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  dia- 
logue, ‘ was  a great  man ; but  how  did  he  man- 
age to  do  so  many  great  things  in  his  life  ?’  ‘ By 
doing  them,’  was  the  answer,  ‘one  after  the  oth- 
er.’” Again,  one  ought  to  remember  that,  within 
certain  limits,  a man  may  be  as  busy  as  he  likes, 
but  outside  those  limits  he  has  no  business  to  be 
busy.  A man  ought  never  to  allow  himself  to 
be  so  occupied  that  he  becomes  dyspeptic ; that 
he  can  not  play  with  his  children  and  make  love 
to  his  wife ; that  he  can  not  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
book;  that  he  can  not  attend  to  those  higher 
thoughts  that  keep  the  life  of  intellect  and  spirit 
sweet  and  wholesome.  However  excited  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  been  with  parliamentary 
strife,  he  always  made  a point  of  reading  some 
religious  work  for  half  an  hour  before  he  went 
to  bed.  Bishop  Home,  writing  to  a friend,  said, 
“ The  doctors  wish  me  to  have  an  illness,  but  I 
desire  to  leave  that  matter  to  God’s  goodness. 
I read  a page  or  two  of  Bozzy  every  night,  and 
my  sleep  is  sweet  after  it.”  But  it  is  so  hard  to 
make  people  renounce  the  shadow  and  grasp  the 
substance.  A chronic  headache  would,  perhaps, 
bring  them  to  a better  mind. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Visible  Noise— Plymouth  Sound. 


ON  AN  UMBRELLA. 

I had  a new,  a cherished  silk  umbrella. 

Which  I with  care  concealed  behind  the  rack, 
Until  one  night  a friend— a thoughtless  fellow— 
Desired  its  use,  and  never  brought  it  back ! 

This  friend  upon  my  sister  had  been  calling— 
That  was  all  right;  but  when  he  rose  to  go, 
And  reached  the  door,  behold ! a rain  was  falling ; 
So  my  umbrella  went  along  with  beau ! 


(A  sorrow  t 

There,  snug  in  bed,  I lay,  and,  smiling,  hearkened 
To  the  remorseless  patter  or  the  rain : 

Why,  let  it  pour,  and  let  the  sky  be  darkened  1 
I was  prepared,  so  why  should  I complain  1 
Ah  1 that  sad  morn  when,  breakfast  being  over, 

I took  my  hat,  approached  the  faithftil  stand, 

To  draw  my  dear  umbrella  from  its  cover, 

And  no  umbrella  met  my  eager  hand! 

’Twas  gone.  My  sister  soon  explained  the  reason : 

“You  were  not  out  last  night,  my  dear,  you  know, 
And  as  he  was  a-coughin’  and  a-sneezin’ 

When  he  went  home,  I— lent  it  to— my  beau !” 

It  went,  it  staid.  I never  saw  it  after, 

Though  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  have  passed 
away. 

Nay,  gentle  reader,  check,  I pray,  your  laughter— 
My  fate  may  be  your  own  some  rainy  day! 

I mourn  my  loss  as  though  it  were  a brother, 

Or,  what  perhaps  is  better,  a sweet  wife  1 
One  thing  is  sure— I’ll  never  get  another. 

But  rather  go  umbrella-less  through  life. 


RULES  FOR  BECOMING  A MILLIONAIRE. 

You  must  devote  your  life  to  the  getting  and  keep- 
ing of  other  men’s  earnings. 

You  must  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  you  must 
rise  early  and  lie  down  late. 

You  must  care  little  or  nothing  about  other  men’s 
wants  or  sufferings  or  disappointments. 

You  must  not  mind  it,  that  your  great  wealth  in- 
volves many  others’  poverty. 

You  must  not  give  away  money  except  for  a mate- 
rial equivalent. 

You  must  not  go  meandering  about  Natnre,  nor 
spend  your  time  enjoying  air,  earth,  sky,  and  water, 
for  there  is  no  money  in  It. 

You  must  not  distract  your  thoughts  from  the  great 
purpose  of  your  life  with  the  charms  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. 

You  must  not  let  philosophy  or  religion  engross  you 
during  the  secular  time. 

You  must  not  allow  your  wife  or  children  to  occupy 
much  of  your  valuable  time  or  thoughts. 

You  must  never  permit  the  fascinations  of  friendship 
to  inveigle  you  into  making  loans,  however  small. 

You  must  abandon  all  other  ambitions  or  purposes : 
and,  Anally, 

You  must  be  prepared  to  sacriflce  ease  and  all  fanci- 
ful notion  you  may  have  about  tastes  and  luxuries 
and  enjoyments  during  most,  if  not  all,  of  your  natu- 
ral life. 

A little  fellow  of  some  three  summers  had  present- 
ed to  him  three  little  sugar  dolls.  As  he  had  already 
stuffed  more  than  was  proper,  his  mamma  had  made 
him  promise  that  he  would  eat  no  more.  A solemn 
engagement  was  entered  into  to  that  efTect,  but  in  a 
few  moments  the  mother  discovered  that  one  of  the 
dolls  was  gone.  She  scolded,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing irresistible  explanation : 

“ I was  obliged  to  eat  one  up.  There  was  the  papa, 
the  mamma,  and  the  little  boy.” 

“ Well,  why  should  you  eat  one  ?" 

“ The  little  boy  was  so  disobedient.” 


catalogue  of  different  kinds  or  love : “ The  sweetest,  a 
mother’s  love;  the  longest,  a brother’s  love;  the 
strongest,  a woman’s  love;  the  dearest,  a man’s 
love;  and  the  sweetest,  longest,  strongest,  dearest 
love,  a ‘love  of  a bonnet.’  ” 


the  country  towns  in  Massachi 
ited  by  a young  woman,  who,  *nu  nwtoi  oiuipueny, 
asked : “ How  long  does  it  take  to  get  a photograph 
after  you  leave  your  measure  f" 


RULES  FOR  PUNCTUATION. 

By  an  Ancient  Printer. 

“I  set  up  as  long  as  I can  hold  my  breath,  then  put 
in  a comma ; when  I gape  I insert  a semicolon ; when 
I sneeze  a colon  ; and  when  I want  to  take  another 
chew  of  tobacco  I insert  a period."  We  can  not  with- 
hold these  rules,  so  admirable  In  their  simplicity, 
from  the  public. 

They  sat  upon  the  front-door  mat, 

Where  softly  shone  the  moon, 

And  listened  to  the  music  that 
Came  from  a beer  saloon. 

His  manly  arm  did  round  her  twine, 

Their  lips  in  kisses  met ; 

And  when  he  asked  “Wilt  thou  be  mine?” 

She  said  “I  will,  you  bet!" 


One  day  at  the  table  of  the  late  Mr.  Pease  (Dean  of 
Ely),  just  as  the  cloth  was  being  removed,  the  subject 
of  discourse  happened  to  be  that  of  an  extraordinary 
mortality  among  the  lawyers.  “We  have  lost,"  said 
a gentleman,  “not  less  than  six  eminent  barristers  in 
as  many  months."  The  dean,  who  was  quite  deaf,  rose 
as  his  friend  ftnished  his  remarks,  and  gave  the  com- 

Eauy  grace : “ For  this  and  every  mercy  the  Lord’s 
oly  name  be  praised." 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

Thk  six  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party 
met  at  Chicago  on  May  20,  and  after  adopting 
a brief  but  clear  and  explicit  platform  nominated 
General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Hon.  Schuy- 
ler Colfax  as  its  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
General  Grant,  and  on  the  fourth  ballot  for 
Vice-President  the  choice  for  Mr.  Colfax  was 
nearly  unanimous. 

THE  PLATFORM. 

The  following  is  the  platform  as  adopted : 

•‘The  National  Republican  Party  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  in  National  Convention  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1868,  make  the 
following  declaration  of  principles : 

“1.  We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  assured 
success  of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  as 
evinced  by  the  adoption,  in  the  majority  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  of  Constitutions  securing  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  to  all;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  sustain  those  Constitutions  and  to 
prevent  the  people  of  such  States  from  being  remitted 
to  a state  of  anarchy. 

“2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage 
to  all  loyal  men  at  the  South  was  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  public  safety,  of  gratitude,  and  of 
justice,  and  must  be  maintained,  while  the  question 
of  suffrage  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  belongs  to 
the  people  of  those  States. 

“ 3.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a na- 
tional crime,  and  the  national  honor  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  indebtedness  in  the  utmost  good 
faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  was  contracted. 

“4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation 
should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the 
national  faith  will  permit. 

“5.  The  national  debt,  contracted,  as  it  has  been, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  come, 
should  be  extended  over  a fair  period  for  redemption ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest thereon  whenever  it  can  be  honestly  done. 

“6.  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of 
debt  is  to  so  improve  our  credit  that  capitalists  will 
seek  to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than 
we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  so  long  as  re- 
pudiation, partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threat- 
ened or  suspected. 

“ T.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
administered  with  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  cor- 
ruptions which  have  been  so  shamefully  nursed  and 
fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly  for  radical 
reform. 

“8.  We  professedly  deplore  the  untimely  and  tragic 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accession 
of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Presidency,  who  has  acted 
treacherously  to  the  people  who  elected  him,  and  the 
cause  he  was  pledged  to  support— who  has  usurped 
high  legislative  and  judicial  functions— who  has  re- 
fused to  execute  the  laws— who  has  used  his  high  of- 
fice to  induce  other  officers  to  ignore  and  violate  the 
laws— who  has  employed  his  executive  powers  to  ren- 
der insecure  the  property,  the  peace,  liberty,  and  life 
of  the  citizen— who  has  abused  the  pardouing  power 
— who  has  denounced  the  National  Legislature  as  un- 
constitutional—persistently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by 
every  measure  in  his  power,  every  proper  attempt  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion— 
who  has  perverted  the  public  patronage  into  an  engine 
of  wholesale  corruption,  and  who  has  been  justly  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  prop- 
erly pronounced  guilty  thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty- 
five  Senators. 

“ 9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  that  because  a man  is  ouce  a subject  he 
is  nlways  so,  must  be  resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the 
United  States  as  a relic  of  the  feudal  times,  not  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  natious,  and  at  war  with  our 
national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of 
citizenship  as  though  they  were  native  bom ; and  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized, 
must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  for- 
eign Power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this 
country ; and  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

“ 10.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late 
war  there  were  none  entitled  to  more  especial  honor 
than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  endured  the 
hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise,  and  imperiled  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  country.  The  bounties  and 
pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  these  brave  defend- 
ers of  the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the 
wards  of  the  people,  a sacred  legacy  bequeathed  to 
the  nation’s  protecting  care. 

“11.  Foreign  emigration,  which  in  the  past  has 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  aud  re- 
sources, and  increase  of  power  to  this  nation,  the  asy- 
lum of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a liberal  and  just  policy. 

“12.  This  Convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  oppressed  people  which  are  struggling  for 
their  rights." 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted 
unanimously,  and  are  added  to  the  declaration 
of  principles : 

“ Resolved,  That  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of 
magnanimity  and  forgiveness  with  which  the  men 
who  have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  now  frankly 
and  honestly  co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  reconstructing  the  Southern ’State 
Governments  upon  the  basis  of  impartial  justice  and 
equal  rights,  are  received  back  into  the  communion 
of  the  loyal  people.  And  we  favor  the  removal  of  the 
disqualifications  and  restrictions  placed  upon  the  late 
rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  spirit  of  loyalty  will 
direct,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
loyal  people. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  great  principles 
laid  down  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  the  true  foundation  of  Democratic  govern- 
ment ; and  we  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward 
making  these  principles  a living  reality  on  every  inch 
of  American  soil." 

ARRIVAL  OF  DELEGATES. 

The  Convention  was  called  for  May  20 ; but 
for  several  days  before  that  time  delegates  and 
others  interested  in  the  proceedings  began  to  ar- 
rive in  the  city.  It  was  estimated  that  25,000 
persons  were  in  attendance  on  the  Convention, 
although  the  Opera-house,  which  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  use  of  the  Convention,  would  hold 
only  about  2500  spectators  in  addition  to  the 
delegates.  The  various  hotels  were  crowded 
to  suffocation,  although  they  had  run  up  their 
charges  to  $20  per  day  in  anticipation  of  the 
crush.  Our  engraving  on  page  3(50,  of  one  of 
the  principal  depots  of  the  city  emptying  itself  of 
delegates  and  spectators,  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rush. 

THE  OPERA-HOUSE. 

Crosby’s  Opera-house,  in  which  the  Conven- 
tion was  held,  is  the  finest  public  building  in  the 
West,  and  only  excelled  for  its  peculiar  purposes 
bv  Pike’s  Opera-house  in  this  city. 

The  main  building,  the  front  of  which  is  rep- 
resented on  page  3£9j  -icj  jojctrtficho^Vashington 


Street,  between  State  arid  Dearborn  streets. 
The  view  is  taken  from  State  Street,  looking 
west.  The  building  has  a front  on  Washington 
Street  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet;  is  four 
stories  high,  with  a Mansard  roof,  and  the 
architecture  is  Italian.  It  is  built  of  marble 
quarried  within  forty  miles  of  Chicago.  The 
front  of  the  building  combines  simplicity  with 
massiveness,  and  the  ornamental  designs  are 
sufficiently  elaborate,  and  yet  do  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  spoil  the  general  effect.  In  the 
centre  is  a projection  which  is  twenty-three  feet 
wide,  through  which  is  an  arched  entrance  to  the 
building.  Upon  the  parapet  above  this  entrance 
are  placed  four  statues,  representing  respectively 
Paiuting,  Sculpture,  Music,  and  Commerce. 
Higher  in  this  same  central  projection  are  two 
large  figures  representing  Music’and  the  Drama. 
These  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  an  elaborate 
dormer  window. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  was  regularly  organized  on 
May  20  by  the  selection  of  General  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  ex-Govemor  of  Connecticut,  as  perma- 
nent President.  We  give  a good  portrait  of  him 
on  page  364.  General  Hawley  entered  the 
volunteer  army  in  1861  and  fought  through  the 
war,  receiving,  as  a reward  for  his  personal  gal- 
lantry and  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  On  his  return  to  Connecti- 
cut he  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican 
party  for  the  Governorship,  and  elected  to  that 
office  by  a large  majority. 

THE  CONVENTION  IN  SESSION. 

Our  large  engraving  on  page  361  represents 
the  Convention  in  session  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  General  Hawley  is  represented  on 
the  stand  addressing  the  assembled  delegates  and 
spectators.  Many  thousands  of  persons  were 
prevented  from  entering  the  house,  while  the 
2500  or  3000  who  did  get  in  were  packed  so 
closely  that  standing  room  could  not  be  found. 

On  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  by  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
prevailed ; but  when,  after  the  roll  of  States  had 
been  called,  the  President  announced  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  been  nominated  without  opposi- 
tion and  without  a dissenting  vote,  the  vast  au- 
dience rose  to  their  feet,  and  cheer  upon  cheer 
was  given  for  the  nominee.  The  men,  in  their 
excitement,  threw  up  their  hats,  yelled,  and 
cheered ; the  women  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  band  sent  forth  the  sweet  strains  of  a 
patriotic  air. 

During  this  excitement  a scene  was  shifted  at 
the  rear  of  the  stage  representing  General  Grant 
stationed  on  one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  front  of 
the  White  House,  on  which  was  inscribed,  “Re- 
publican nominee  of  the  Chicago  Convention, 
May  20,  1868.”  The  other  vacant  pedestal  was 
inscribed,  “Democratic  nominee,  New  York 
Convention,  July  4,  1868.”  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  stood  between  the  two  with  one  hand 
pointing  to  Grant,  and  the  other  to  the  vacant 
pedestal,  and  above  all  were  the  words,  “ Match 
him."  In  the  height  of  the  excitement  a dove, 
painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  was  let  loose, 
and  it  flew  forth  and  back  from  the  stage  over 
the  heads  of  the  assemblage. 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  NEWS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
COUNTRY. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Union  come  indications 
of  the  popularity  of  the  ticket  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  for  the  nominees.  In  various  cities 
of  the  country  the  announcement  of  the  nomina- 
tion was  greeted  with  the  firing  of  guns,  while 
throughout  the  country  the  news  was  circulated 
not  less  thoroughly  if  with  somewhat  less  rapid- 
ity. One  of  our  artists  sends  us  a sketch  of  the 
reception  of  the  news  in  the  country,  which  we 
give  on  page  364. 


WHERE  IS  IT? 

It  was  an  imprudent  marriage ! Every  body 
said  so ! Nobody  could  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing!  “What  Ruth  saw  in  John,  a penniless 
clerk,”  her  friends  did  not  know.  “ What  John 
saw  in  Ruth,  a girl  with  no  money  to  help  out  his 
eight  hundred  a year,”  his  friends  would  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  How  they  were  to  live  nobody  knew. 
Society  washed  its  hands  of  them.  They  had 
married  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  loved, 
and  as  they  had  sown  so  must  they  reap. 

Still,  they  were  a pleasant  couple  to  see.  He 
was  so  kindly,  she  was  such  a little  bud  of  a wo- 
man, and  both  believed  so  thoroughly  in  the  baby, 
though  it  was  an  imprudent  baby.  Not  that  it 
had  done  any  thing  very  decided.  How  could  it, 
poor  dear,  when  it  had  not  yet  discovered  wheth- 
er its  little  fat  hands  were  its  own  or  let  down  to 
it  on  a string  ? but  all  babies  not  born  under  the 
shadow  of  their  own  roofs  are  Pariahs  and  Nui- 
sances. They  are  advertised  against  in  the  news- 
papers by  the  severe  people  who  only  receive 
adults.  They  are  argued  out  of  the  right  to  their 
own  existence  by  the  political  economist,  and 
proved  to  be  Wrongs,  and  Evils,  and  Disgraces, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  other  dreadful  things, 
in  large  capitals.  This,  in  a general  way,  while, 
in  an  individual  way,  you  must  remember  the 
people,  who  had  your  good  at  heart,  and  who 
came  and  wagged  their  heads  in  solemn  disap- 
probation over  your  babies’  unconscious  cradles  ; 
and  it  is  only  another  proof  of  Ruth  and  John’s 
inability  to  reason  that  they,  as  I said,  believed 
in  their  baby,  and  fondled  and  cuddled  it,  and 
fed  it,  and  talked  to  it,  and  exhausted  them- 
selves to  amuse  it,  thought  it  was  the  best  baby 
ever  seen  in  a steam-car,  where  babies  usually 
turn  vicious,  lest  it  should  cry  and  let  itself  down 
to  the  level  of  other  people’s  babies. 

John  and  his  wife  were  going  to  the  inaccessi- 
ble wilds  of  New  Jersey  to  find  a home,  as  people 
who  were  disgusted  with  boarding : that  is,  living 
in  a square  of  four  feet,  bounded  by  a bed  and 


washing-stand,  and  eating  they  were  afraid  to 
think  what,  disguised  as  hash  and  stews.  And 
they  assert  that  they  procured  tickets  and  seats 
in  the  cars  of  a certain  well-known  Jersey  road. 
But  this  is  impossible,  as  the  story  of  their  sub- 
sequent adventures  will  prove. 

First,  as  I have  said,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  Baby ; but,  even  while  engaged  in  this 
arduous  task,  it  occurred  to  them  both  that 
‘ ‘ something  or  other”  was  wanting.  When  Baby 
fell  asleep  they  discovered  that  the  missing 
“ something”  was  the  usual  bumpety  bump ! with 
which  our  railway-coaches  bounce  over  the  rails. 
The  train  shot  forward,  smoothly,  like  a ray. 
The  missing,  “or  other,”  was  the  dust.  The 
air  circulated  in  the  cars  through  water.  No- 
body panted  or  gasped,  and  nobody  became  the 
under  stratum  of  an  upper  crust  of  cinders  and 
ashes.  This  was  scarcely  traveling,  and  Ruth 
and  John,  who  seldom  get  a holiday,  felt  vague- 
ly disappointed,  as  if  cheated  out  of  some  of  their 
traveling  perquisites. 

Furthermore,  the  train  on  which  John  and 
Ruth  say  that  they  started  is  down  on  the  time- 
tables as  a way-train.  This  train  made  no  stop 
till  it  reached  its  terminus,  which  is  a town  called 
Juneroseville;  and  how  John  and  Ruth  can  still 
persist  that  they  traveled  on  the  well-known 
railway,  when  there  is  no  such  station  on  the 
time-tables  of  the  W.  K.  R.  R.,  I am  at  a loss 
to  understand.  However,  as  the  train  stopped 
there,  though  the  name  w as  new  to  them,  our 
young  people  did  not  see  how  they  could  avoid 
getting  out.  So  they  got  out ! with  the  Baby, 
the  lunch-basket,  the  traveling-bag,  the  time- 
table, the  umbrellas,  and  Ruth’s  cloak. 

Ruth  carried  the  Baby,  awake  and  hungry. 
John  carried  the  other  incumbrances;  and,  of 
course,  they  looked  about  eagerly  for  the  little 
den  usually  knowrn  as  the  raihvay  station,  but  no 
little  den  met  their  view.  In  the  place  where  it 
should  stand  somebody  had  erected  a cottage  of 
one  story,  surrounded  by  a wide  piazza.  About 
this  cottage  was  a garden  with  well-kept  walks 
and  such  fine  flowers  in  its  windows  that  Ruth 
and  John  felt  positively  aggravated.  What  right 
had  any  man  to  parade  his  home  comforts  and 
coziness  under  the  very  eyes  of  tired,  hungry,  and 
vagabondish  travelers  ? 

“Nice  place!”  growled  John.  “Sun  broil- 
ing, and  not  even  a platform  on  which  to  lay 
down  your  bundles.  ” 

“ Yes,”  piped  Ruth,  ‘ ‘ but  what  is  that  over  the 
door  this  way?  It  looks  like  ‘Ladies’  Room.’ 
John,  I believe  that  this  is  the  station.” 

“Nonsense.!”  answered  John;  but  Ruth  was 
right.  It  was  the  station.  Oh,  what  a delight- 
ful discovery  for  pe%le  who  had  a Baby,  and  a 
traveling-bag,  and  a lunch-basket,  and  cloaks, 
and  umbrellas,  and  the  time-table ! 

Before  going  further  I will  say  here  that  I do 
not  expect  what  I am  about  to  tell  will  be  be- 
lieved. I do  not  believe  it  myself.  I have  nev- 
er seen  it,  and  nothing  less  than  the  testimony  of 
my  own  senses  would  convince  me  on  such  a 
point.  I only  repeat  what  was  told  to  me,  and  at 
the  express  desire  of  my  young  friends,  Ruth  and 
John. 

They  say  that  this  one-story  cottage  proved  to 
be  actually  a railway  station,  as  I have  already 
declared,  and  that  on  the  ladies’  side  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  apartments.  The  outer  was  cool, 
scrupulously  clean,  and  furnished  with  an  abund- 
ance of  comfortable  chairs,  and  ice-water,  and 
that  its  windows  were  filled  with  fine  plants. 
The  inner  apartment  was  a dressing-room.  It 
bad  sofas,  easy-chairs,  a large  mirror,  and  plenty 
of  water,  soap,  and  towels.  Out  of  this  opened 
a third  door,  over  which  was  written  “For  Chil- 
dren and  Babies.  ” It  was  carpeted,  and  contain- 
ed a bath,  several  rocking-chairs,  a cradle,  and 
two  or  three  little  berths  ranged  one  above  the 
other. 

The  coolness,  the  cleanliness  of  all  this,  and 
the  scent  of  roses  rose  up  to  meet  our  tired  peo- 
ple like  a welcome.  They  looked  about  them, 
first  in  bewilderment.  Then  Ruth,  still  half 
afraid  that  this  after  all  might  prove  somebody’s 
house,  slipped  into  the  dressing-room,  and  was 
much  surprised  to  find  that  water  actually  ran 
out  of  the  pipes  into  the  deep,  clean,  marble 
basins,  because  at  most  stations  the  pipes  are  su- 
perior to  any  such  weakness.  But  when  she  saw 
the  cradles,  and  the  bath,  and  the  cool,  carpeted, 
flower- scented  room,  for  the  bathing,  feeding, 
and  hushing  of  hot,  hungry,  maddened  babies, 
and  tired,  candy-smeared,  w’oeful  children,  she  ut- 
tered a scream  that  brought  John  to  her  side  in 
an  instant ; for  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  his  sus- 
picions of  all  this  cleanliness  and  flower-show. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  cried  John,  and  then  stood  star- 
ing ; he  finally  delivered  himself  as  follows : 

“Well,  Rath,  I know  of  one  railway-station 
at  least  where  the  Company  seems  to  suspect 
that  their  travelers  may  be  Christians,  and  pro- 
vides them  with  towels  and  water.  But  this  is 
the  first  institution  of  any  kind  where  I ever  saw 
a Baby’s  existence  recognized  as  a fact.  Every 
where  else  you  feel  as  if  a Baby  was  something 
that  the  law  does  not  allow,  and  yon  must  smug- 
gle it  along  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  your 
chances.  This  Juneroseville  must  be  an ' un- 
common place,  a wonderful  place,  Ruth ! I was 
wondering  what  I could  do  with  you  and  Baby ! 
But  you  can  stay  here  and  make  Baby  comfort- 
able, and  I will  find  a place  where  we  can  dine.  ” 

Ruth  took  oft’  her  bonnet  and  Baby’s  cap,  and 
sank  into  a comfortable  arm-chair.  Baby  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  placing  him  in  the  cradle  she  fell 
asleep  on  a sofa.  When  John  came  back  both 
the  little  woman  and  her  Baby  had  a nap,  and 
were  fresh,  washed,  and  brushed,  and  in  high 
spirits.  John  was  in  high  spirits  also. 

“Never  saw  such  a pretty  place,  Ruth.  All 
the  houses  are  fine,  and?there  are  gardens  every 
where ; and  there  is  a Ladies’  Restaurant  across 
the  street,  where  we  can  dine.  ” 

Ruth  quaked  at  the  word  dine.  They  had  so 
little  money,  and  she  began  to  say  that  she  did 


not  need  a dinner;  but  John,  who  understood 
her  perfectly,  interrupted  her  with  the  bill  of 
fare. 

“Coffee  for  two,  six  cents;  rolls  for  two,  four 
cents ; steak  (porter-house),  eighteen  cents  ; let- 
tuce, two  cents ; peas,  four  cents ; strawberries, 
six  cents. 

“Either  we  are  about  to  eat  the  worst  dinner 
that  we  have  ever  seen,”  said  Ruth,  handing 
back  the  bill,  “ or  these  people  are  crazy.” 

“ My  opinion,”  returned  John,  picking  up  the 
Baby.  “ But  we  can  go  and  see.  ” 

Ruth  followed,  sniffing  with  secret  scorn ; she 
knew  tire  ways  of  the  world,  and  what  to  expect 
from  such  a programme. 

J udge,  then,  of  her  surprise.  The  steak  was 
tender,  the  rolls  and  butter  delicious.  The  fruit 
and  vegetables  fresh,  and  the  coffee  as  good  as 
Ruth  herself  could  make.  Perplexity  grew  on 
our  young  friends.  Were  the  Juneroseville- 
ites  mad  as  their  station  and  restaurant  seemed 
to  proclaim  ? They  were  discussing  the  proba- 
bilities, in  a low  voice,  when  John  saw  a familiar 
face — Jem  M ‘Mahon's. 

To  see  M‘Mahon  was  quite  as  surprising  as 
the  dinner.  Five  years  ago  he  had  contracted 
an  imprudent  marriage;  married  a very  good 
and  accomplished  girl,  who  was  only  a teacher, 
and  sunk  entirely  out  of  society.  Some  said  that 
he  was  living  in  South  America,  and  more  that 
he  was  dead.  Yet  here  he  was  in  Juneroseville, 
unchanged,  except  that  he  was  stouter  and  jollier 
than  of  old,  and  had  the  air  of  a thriving  man 
upon  him.  And  he  knew  John  in  an  instant; 
and  having  been  introduced  to  “my  wife,”  and 
after  scanning  her  fresh  face  and  trim  figure  a 
little  he  said : 

“I  beg  pardon,  John,  but  are  you  not  another 
imprudent  couple  ?” 

Ruth  reddened,  and  John  laughed. 

‘ ‘ Why,  yes,  ” he  said,  slowly.  ‘ ‘ I suppose  that 
we  are ; or,  at  least,  our  frieuds  think  so.” 

“Then  you  are  in  the  right  place,  returned 
M‘Mahon,  with  great  animation.  “Pray  come 
home  with  me.  Mrs.  M‘Mahon  will  be  charmed 
to  see  you.” 

“What  will  come  next?”  thought  Ruth,  bun- 
dling up  herself  and  the  baby. 

A carriage  was  waiting  without. 

“So  you  keep  your  carriage,”  observed  John, 
not  without  something  like  envy. 

M ‘Mahon  smiled. 

“ We  keep  our  carriage,  my  deal*  fellow.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  in  fact.  I will  explain  by-and-by. 
Here  is  my  house.” 

It  was  one  of  the  massive,  handsome  structures 
of  which  Juneroseville  seemed  to  be  composed. 
John  looked  at  it  with  a sort  of  gaping,  open- 
mouthed  wonder.  For  how  could  M ‘Mahon  have 
laid  up  so  much  wealth  in  the  five  years  in  which 
he  had  been  lost  to  society  ? 

M ‘Mahon  opened  the  door,  and  they  followed 
him  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  The  flights  were 
long,  but  the  stairs  were  wide  and  easy,  with 
many  landings.  Ruth  observed  that  they  were 
of  marble,  and  beautifully  kept,  and  wondered 
the  more. 

M ‘Mahon  opened  a door  and  led  them  into  a 
handsome  drawing-room,  saying, 

“This  is  our  floor.” 

“Your  floor ! there  are  other  families  ?” 

“Yes,  certainly.” 

Ruth’s  veneration  for  M ‘Mahon  sank  at  once. 

I le  was  firing  in  a tenement-house  after  all.  She 
looked  about  the  drawing-room.  It  was  furnished 
in  fine  taste.  It  had  pictures  aud  busts  that  she 
had  desired  all  her  fife.  The  remaining  rooms, 
Ruth  saw,  were  a sort  of  sewing-room  aud  library 
united,  and  bedrooms  with  deep  closets. 

“But  where  is  your  kitchen?”  asked  Ruth. 

“ We  haye  none,”  answered  her  host. 

“ But  how  can  you  wash  and  bake  ?” 

“ We  do  neither.” 

Ruth  looked  soberly,  first  at  Mr.  M‘Mahon 
and  then  at  her  husband.  She  thought  that  he 
was  playing  oft’  some  impertinent  jest.  M ‘Ma- 
hon understood  the  look,  and  brought  forward 
chairs. 

“Pray  sit  down,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “ and  let 
me  explain  what  must  seem  to  you  like  inven- 
tions.” 

“I  should  think  so,”  murmured  Ruth;  but 
she  sat  down. 

“I  said  to  you,”  commenced  Mr.  M‘Mahon, 
“ that,  as  you  are  an  imprudent  couple,  you  were 
in  the  right  place.  I said  so  because  this  entire 
town  is  built  and  sustained  bv  imprudent  couples, 
of  which,  if  you  please,  I wifi  sketch  the  history. 

“A  certain  number  of  years  ago  several  im- 
prudent, that  is,  love  matches,  happened  at  one 
time.  All  these  persons  were  friends.  They  at- 
tempted to  settle  themselves,  and  found,  as  no 
doubt  you  have  done,  what  a small  place  is  re- 
served in  this  large  world  for  people,  who  like 
them  are  poor,  and  yet  are  burdened  with  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion. They  tried  the  usual  resource,  a boarding- 
house, till  disgusted,  and  quite  agreed  that  this 
method  of  fife  destroyed  the  stomach  and  the 
morals.” 

He  looked  at  Ruth,  who  looked  at  John,  rather 
doubtful  where  all  this  was  leading. 

“It  was  then,”  continued  M‘Mahon,  with  ev- 
ident relish,  “that  they  said  we  are  young, 
strong,  and  intelligent.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  no  way  for  us  out  of  poverty  and 
boarding-houses.  This  speech  was  the  beginning 
of  many  anxious  debates  and  discussions,  and 
these  discussions  ended  here;  though  at  that 
time,  as  you  may  suppose,  there  was  nothing  of 
what  you  see  now  about  you ; only  a farm,  and 
a rambling  old  farm-house,  of  which  our  couples 
took  possession.  A share  in  it  was  appointed 
each  family,  and  as  disputes  and  difficulties  must 
arise,  a committee  was  appointed  to  settle  them. 
The  rent  divided  among  so  many  was,  of  course, 
a mere  song.  They  raised  their  own  vegetables, 
and  sent  a portion  of  them  to  market,  w here  they 
sold  ;fljLfip-ttjt|  a ^|ic|E|-B0^r  above  the  cost.  The 
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wages  of  house-servants,  and  farm-laborers  were 
divided  among  them  like  the  rent ; also  the  small 
profits.  A short  experience  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing decided  them  to  establish  a market  and  gro- 
cery for  themselves.  They  bought  at  wholesale, 
and  sold  to  outsiders  at  a small  advance.  Each 
family  lived  thus  at  one-third  of  the  usual  cost, 
and  derived  a small  profit  from  the  steadily  in- 
creasing business.  From  this  small  beginning 
sprang  all  this  flourishing  town.  ” 

“ Indeed,”  remarked  John,  seeing  that  he  was 
expected  to  say  something. 

“ Hundreds  of  ‘ imprudent  couples’  have  join- 
ed us,  at  one  time  and  another,”  continued  McMa- 
hon, enthusiastically.  ‘ ‘ The  old  farm-house  van- 
ished long  ago,  before  the  first  of  such  buildings 
as  this.  By  uniting  our  salaries  and  our  profits 
we  have  surrounded  ourselves  with  elegances  as 
well  as  luxuries.  We  have  our  common  restau- 
rant, that  at  which  you  dined.  We  order  from 
there  whatever  dinners  are  on  the  card  for  that 
day,  and  get  them  at  cost  price,  while  we  are 
actually  making  money  on  it,  for  all  our  institu- 
tions are  sure  to  attract  custom,  because  of  the 
honesty  which  is  our  policy,  and  the  small  profits. 
In  the  same  way  we  have  several  laundries  in 
operation.  That  dread  and  terror  of  housewives, 
washing-day,  and  dinners  are  spared  our  wives, 
who  retain  their  youth  and  health.  We  have 
also  various  stores  established,  which  I think  solve 
the  problem  of  getting  the  best  living  at  the  cheap- 
est rate.” 

“All  very  fine !”  answered  John,  skeptically ; 
* ‘ only  it  sounds  a little  too  much  like  a fairy-tale, 
just  at  the  end,  where  all  the  good  get  reward- 
ed, you  know.” 

“There  is  reason  in  it  any  way,”  said  M‘Ma- 
hon,  determinedly.  “See  here.  1 want  to  send 
my  girl  to  school,  where  she  can  receive  the  edu- 
cation of  a lady ; but  I can  not  pay  thirty  dol- 
lars, or  forty  or  more,  a quarter.  But  there  are 
three  hundred  of  us  who  do  or  will  want  such 
schooling.  Say  each  of  us  contributes  ten  dol- 
lars a quarter.  That  is  three  thousand  dollars  a 
quarter  to  run  a school.  Say  we  contribute  only 
five  dollars.  That  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
quarter. 

“ Or  again,  I like  to  read  rare  and  expensive 
books.  I am  unable  to  buy  them.  But  we  all 
want  to  read,  and  we  put  what  we  can  spare  to- 
gether, and  we  get  a library — the  finest  one  in 
the  United  States ; and  a museum,  the  only  one 
worth  the  name.  Why  should  not  the  story  read 
better  when  you  set  about  life  in  the  right  way. 
Take  your  own  case.  What  have  you  got  against 
you  ? Your  prejudices.  You  would  not  be  what 
you  are  without  them ; but  it  will  cost  you  more 
to  shelter,  clothe,  and  feed  them  than  yourself. 
Next  your  poverty.  You  have  exactly  enough 
to  live  on,  so  long  as  you  never  have  a day's 
ill  health  or  slacken  in  your  economy.  In  such  a 
position  you  can  never  get  ahead.  You  can 
only  keep  even.  Some  slight  mischance  hap- 
pens, and  you  fall  behind,  and  you  can  not  get 
up  again,  for  you  have  nothing  out  of  which  to 
draw  the  extra  strength.  All  the  chances  are 
against  you,  pulling  your  cart  up  hill.  All  the 
chances  are  for  us,  pulling  our  cart  up  hill.  We 
divide  the  strain.  If  one  trips  we  pull  him  up. 
(vre  are  sure  of  reaching  the  top,  and  shall  make 
some  money  besides  by  drawing  some  load  up 
iu  it.  Do  you  see?” 

“ Why,  yes ; that  sounds  reasonable,”  re- 
turned Johu ; “ but  how  did  you  come  here  ?” 

“By  accident,  as  you  have  done;  but  I was 
so  well  pleased  with  what  I saw  that  I have  nev- 
ir  gone  back.  You  will  like  the  people.  They 
are  human,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; but  they 
are  restrained  and  controlled  by  the  fact  that 
'»ach  man  is  a property-owner,  anil  has  a share  iu 
»vhrv  public  institution. " 

“Yes,  that  sounds  reasonable  also,”  replied 
lohn,  evidently  meditating.  “At  least  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  try.  We  have  nothing  to  lose. 
But  we  must  go  back  to-night.” 

“ Better  decide  at  once  to  stay,”  urged  M ‘Ma- 
hon. “Why  not?  You  have  your  wife  and 
child  here.” 

“ Oh ! but  our  clothes  and  things,”  cried  Ruth, 
horror-stricken. 

M ‘Mahon  eyed  her  pityingly,  and  rose. 

“You  had  better  stay;  but,  if  you  must  go, 
there  is  the  whistle.  You  can  just  catch  the 
train.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  John.  “ I won’t  say  good- 
by.  I shall  see  you  to-morrow.” 

‘ ‘ Good-by,  ” said  M ‘Mahon,  meaningly.  “ Y ou 
should  have  staid.” 

And  perhaps  they  should,  for  they  have  never 
found  Juneroseville  since.  It  is  not  on  any  of 
the  railway  routes,  or  in  the  maps,  or  the  guide- 
books. Nobody  ever  heard  of  it,  and  nobody 
believes  in  it.  Still  John  has  not  lost  hope,  but 
desires  me  to  ask  the  public  for  the  whereabouts 
of  Juneroseville,  and  adds  that  all  information 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  John  and  Ruth. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Cretan  refugees  have  awakened 
the  deepest  sympathy  throughout  Christendom,  and 
some  substantial  relief  has  been  sent  to  the  thousands 
who  were  perishing.  We  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that 
more  than  forty  thousand  women,  children,  and  feeble 
old  men  have  been  taken  from  Crete  by  European  ves- 
sels and  landed  upon  neighboring  islands,  or  upon  the 
shores  of  Continental  Greece,  to  protect  them  from  the 
atrocities  of  the  barbarous  Turks.  They  fled  famish- 
ing, penniless,  and  half  clad,  and  are  dependent  upon 
the  charities  of  the  world,  for  the  Greeks  are  too  poor 
to  take  care  of  such  a multitude. 

The  island  of  Crete,  called  Candia  by  the  moderns, 
is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long 
by  nearly  thirty  broad.  A range  of  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains  runs  through  the  centre,  from  east  to  west. 
These  6end  out  spurs  northward  and  southward,  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  shore,  thus  breaking  up  the  land 
into  picturesque  variety.  The  mountains  and  hills, 
being  calcareous,  abcpnrijn  jcavps,  qijd  (grattoes,  some 
of  which  are  large  thrill  bekUifiil?  but  ■ v#y  intricate. 


Its  climate  is  so  mild,  its  skies  so  soft,  its  waters  so 
Sweet,  its  soil  so  rich,  its  productions  so  abundant,  and 
all  its  natural  conditions  so  favorable  to  human  life 
and  enjoyment  that  the  ancients  called  it  “ The  Island 
of  the  Blessed.”  Between  the  mountain-spurs,  and 
along  the  shores,  are  plains  and  broken  country  of 
marvelous  fertility.  Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  other 
luscious  fruits  grow  plenteously  on  the  plains ; the 
vine  clambers  the  hills  and  the  mountain-sides ; and 
olive  orchards  spread  over  the  whole  island.  Aromat- 
ic plants  abound,  and  in  the  groves  are  many  beautiful 
birds  of  song.  The  Turkish  invaders  of  this  beautiful 
land  have  inflicted  insult,  humiliation,  and  barbarous 
violence  upon  the  inhabitants — particularly  upon  wo- 
men and  children.  And  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  August,  1866,  the  Cretans  hurried  as  many  of 
the  helpless  as  was  possible  away  from  their  brutal 
oppressors,  so  that,  for  the  most  part,  only  fighting 
men  might  remain  to  carry  on  the  dreadful  struggle 
for  independence.  A few  heroic  women  refuse  to 
leave  their  husbands,  and  defend,  with  them,  the  in- 
terior of  the  island. 

The  contributions  to  the  Cretans  have  been  produc- 
tive of  immediate  good.  Food  and  clothing  have  been 
distributed,  not  only  among  the  exiles,  but  even  in 
the  mountains  of  Crete:  and  at  this  moment  thou- 
sands of  mothers  and  children  are  kept  from  cold 
and  nakedness  by  garments  made  by  the  hands  of 
American  women.  And  many  despairing  hearts  have 
been  gladdened  and  strengthened  by  such  substantial 
evidence  of  genuine  sympathy.  Schools  have  also 
been  established  among  the  refugees,  sew’ing  and 
knitting  supplied  to  many  of  the  women,  and  effi- 
cient arrangements  have  been  made  to  diminish  the 
evils  of  their  peculiar  condition.  This  rebellion 
against  Mohammedan  barbarism  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing an  important  bearing  upon  Christian  civilization ; 
and  thus  the  plea  of  the  suffering  has  a double  claim 
on  the  Christian  public. 

A singular  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
coast  rivers  of  Alaska.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
transparent,  and  the  most  fat  of  all  the  finny  tribes. 
This  fat,  however,  has  not  the  oily,  rancid  taste  of 
other  fish,  but  is  like  fresh  lard.  When  these  fish 
are  dried,  the  Indians  often  turn  them  to  a novel  and 
practical  account— burn  them  in  the  place  of  can- 
dles. They  give  a clear,  brilliant  light,  and  are  not  li- 
able to  be  blown  out  by  the  wind.  Mr.  Manson,  the 
Superintendent  at  Fort  Simpson,  says  that  the  tail 
should  be  lighted  instead  of  the  head,  and  that  each 
fish  will  last  about  fifteen  minutes. 

A newspaper  of  Santiago,  Chili,  relates  a wondrous 
story  of  a gigantic  bird  which  made  its  appearance  in 
the  air  one  evening  about  five  o’clock,  in  the  presence 
of  a group  of  miners.  It  is  described  as  being  of  im- 
mense size  with  a monstrous  head  in  shape  like  a 
grasshopper,  with  great,  brown  wings,  with  enormous 
eyes  wide  opened  and  brilliant  as  stars,  and  covered 
with  something  like  hair  or  bristles ; the  body,  length- 
ening itself  out  like  that  of  a serpent,  was  covered  with 
brilliant  scales,  which  emitted  metallic  sounds  as  the 
strange  animal  moved  itself  along.  The  superstitions 
believed  that  it  was  the  devil  in  person,  while  others 
recollected  having  been  witness,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  same  place,  of  the  passage  of  a similar  monstrous 
bird. 

Brigham  Young  has  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  mulberries  for  himself;  and  other  dwellers  iu 
Salt  Lake  City  are  following  his  example.  The  mul- 
berry flourishes  in  that  soil  and  climate,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  production. 

Among  the  latest  bits  of  news  we  learn  that  the 
only  business  which  has  been  thriving  in  Boston  of 
late  is  the  umbrella  trade— that  artificial  hair  is  now 
made  in  Paris  from  bark— that  Chinamen  in  California 
are  fattening  rats  for  the  table— that  the  latest  style  is 
to  hitch  parasols  to  the  side  like  swords— that  the  most 
recent  fashion  for  ladies'  sleeves  resembles  the  wings 
of  angels— that  at  a recent  election  for  trustees  in  a 
church  at  Harlem  five  ladies  cast  votes  without  doing 
any  harm ; and  that  a learned  German  theologian  has 
estimated  that  there  are  44,435,556  devils. 

Some  rather  irreverent  versifier  publishes  "Mrs. 
Judge  Jenkins which  he  announces  as  the  only  gen- 
uine sequel  to  Whittier’s  “Maud  Muller.”  The  con- 
cluding couplets  will  indicate  what  this  revised  edition 
of  the  story  is,  and  what  was  the  “sequel:” 

Alas  for  maiden ! alas  for  Judge ! 

For  the  sentimental— that’s  one-half  “fudge.” 

For  Maud  soon  thought  the  Judge  a bore, 

With  all  his  learning  and  all  his  lore; 

And  the  Judge  would  have  bartered  Maud’s  fair  face 
For  more  refinement  and  social  grace. 

If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  pen, 

The  saddest  are,  “It  might  have  been," 

More  sad  are  those  we  daily  see, 

“It  is,  but  hadn’t  ought  to  be.” 

Prussia,  which  country  has  but  recently  adopted  the 
use  of  postage  stamps,  disposed  of  no  less  than  69,- 
661,070  during  the  past  year,  thereby  realizing  a sum 
of  $2, 759,622. 

The  Bronze  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co.,  con- 
stantly replenished  by  the  choicest  productions  of 
French  and  other  foreign  articles,  is  a favorite  resort 
for  connoisseurs,  and  is  deservedly  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  metropolis.  In  1852  this  firm  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  Bronze  Gas  Fixtures ; and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  are  much  more  exactly  and 
durably  constructed  than  the  foreign  productions.  It 
is  said  that  Tiffany  & Co.  are  the  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  sterling  silver- ware  in  the  country.  No  article  of 
jewelry  except  of  the  standard  purity  of  metal  (eight- 
een-carat gold)  is  permitted  to  leave  their  house,  it 
being  a positive  business  rule  that  all  productions 
shall  be  of  guaranteed  excellence.  An  extensive  De- 
signing Room  is  connected  with  both  the  Jewelry  and 
Silver-ware  departments,  and  the  designers  have  con- 
stantly on  hand  the  freshest  authorities  in  the  way  of 
theory  and  illustration.  The  growing  fastidiousness 
of  public  taste  is  constantly  requiring  something  out 
of  the  common  range  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Designing  Department  are 
called  into  active  requisition. 

A chemist  at  Lyons  has  just  poisoned  two  young 
ladies— by  mistake,  of  course,  giving  them  an  infu- 
sion of  belladonna  instead  of  some  other  medicine. 
There  is  cause  for  apprehension,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them,  that  the  result  may  be  fatal.  The  Gallignani Mes- 
senger states  that  about  ten  years  ago  a similar  error 
was  committed  by  one  of  the  first  pharmaciens  in 
Paris,  the  victim  being  the  Italian  tragedienne  Ade- 
laide Ristori,  who  was  saved  with  much  difficulty. 
Carelessness  on  the  part  of  chemists  is  unpardonable, 
as  the  general  public  are  so  completely  powerless  in 
their  hands.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouths 
and  take  what  the  doctor  orders,  and  the  chemist 
chooses  to  send  us,  in  entire  confidence.  In  bluff 
King  Hal’s  reign  an  Act  provided  a very  '■eflncd  pun- 
ishment for  poisoners,  viz.,  boiling  to  death.  It  was 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester’s 
cook  having  poisoned  seventeen  persons,  two  of  whom 
died.  One  hundred  and  seventy  Roman  ladies  were 
publicly  executed,  331  B.C.,  for  poisoning  their  hus- 
bands. Iu  the  seventeenth  century  the  woman  To- 
fania  confessed  to  having  been  a party  In  poisoning 
600  persons.  Her  poison  was  called  aqua  t of  ana,  and 
was  sold  in  small  flat  vials.  The  effect  not  being  sud- 
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den,  and  the  poison  being  as  clear  as  water,  no  sus- 
picion was  caused  for  a long  time. 

An  exact  calculator  has  made  an  estimate  based  upon 
the  salaries  paid  to  ministers,  and  the  number  of  ser- 
mons preached,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  price  paid  for  a sermon,  to  take  the  country 
through,  is  only  three  cents  apiece ! 

From  a letter  dated  “Paris,  April  19,”  we  make  the 
following  quotation : 

“ Having  noticed  an  article  in  your  Weekly  for  March 
28,  relative  to  the  boring  of  an  Artesian  well  on  Colt's 
estate  in  Hartford,  I have  thought  fit,  as  subscriber  to 
your  Weekly,  and  knowing  the  interest  which  you  take 
in  all  industrial  enterprises,  to  mention  a few  Artesian 
wells  in  France. 

“ The  deepest  well  of  this  kind  in  France  and  prob- 
ably in  Europe,  is  at  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Roche- 
fort, made  by  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  De- 
gonsee,  Charles  Laurent  & Co.,  of  this  city.  This  well 
was  begun  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  fresh  water 
for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  It  was  commenced  at  a 
diameter  of  14  inches,  and  finished  at  8 inches.  After 
having  bored  to  the  depth  -of  2782  feet  they  reached 
hot  mineral  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  40  de- 
grees centigrade,  and  will  probably  be  used  for  bath- 
ing and  other  purposes  by  the  hospital.  Another  well 
has  been  commenced,  and  is  now  boring  at  a quarter 
known  as  “ La  Chapelle”  in  Paris.  It  was  commenced 
at  a diameter  of  5 feet  10  inches,  and  has  attained  the 
depth  of  1235  feet.  The  actual  diameter  is  4 feet  4 
inches,  and  boring  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  three  feet  per  day  through  chalk. 

“The  French  Government  has  caused  a large  num- 
ber of  these  wells  to  be  bored  in  Algiers,  but  the  two 
above-mentioned  are  really  worthy  of  notice.” 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  in  operation  in  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  a minkery,  sufficient  in  size  to  ac- 
commodate a hundred  of  these  animals ; and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  propagation  of  Jhe  mink  is  car- 
ried on  extensively  it  will  become  a very  profitable 
business.  The  animals  must  be  taken  when  young, 
and  domesticated.  The  expense  of  feeding  is  merely 
nominal,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  simple. 


ILLUMINATING  OUR  INNER 
SELVES. 

The  Chinese  sword-swallowers  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  were  extraordinary  performers  in  their 
way,  but  at  this  epoch  of  progress  they  have  soon 
been  distanced.  Swallowing  a sabre,  at  present, 
is  nothing.  The  fashion  now  is  to  swallow  a 
lighted  lantern  and  brilliantly  illuminate  your  in- 
ner man.  You  then  become  a living  and  walking 
gas-light ; that  is  all. 

It  is  evident  that  swallowing  a lantern  is  only 
one  remove  in  advance  of  swallowing  a sword. 
Now  there  happen  to  be  little  electric  lanterns 
which  give  light  without  burning.  They  are 
called  Gessler’s  tubes,  and  are  small  glass  cylin- 
ders, either  empty  or  filled  with  azote,  hydrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas,  through  which  a voltaic 
current  is  made  to  pass.  ' The  tubes  become 
sufficiently  luminous  to  allow  you  to  read  printed 
letters  held  at  several  inches  distant  from  them. 
When  this  miniature  lantern  is  introduced  into  a 
stomach,  the  skin  is  transparent  enough  to  per- 
mit your  seeing  the  interior  of  the  animal.  There 
is  no  need  for  people  to  live  in  glass-houses,  for 
they  are  hereby  transformed  into  glass-houses 
themselves.  Their  domestic  secrets  are  rudely 
divulged;  and  Diogenes  would  be  delighted  to 
find  that,  instead  of  a mere  superficial  outside, 
view  of  his  much  desiderated  honest  man,  he  can 
now,  with  the  newly-invented  lantern,  look  a per- 
son through  and  through. 

The' experiment,  which  may  be  considered  ex- 
ceedingly curious  until  something  still  more  strange 
is  started  is  only  an  extended  copy  of  what  has 
been  practiced  in  medical  art  for  some  years  past. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Ophthalmoscope,  pr 
Eye-inspector,  of  the  German  philosopher  Helm- 
holtz, a small  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
interior  of  the  eye  being  lighted  up,  it  is  possible 
to  explore  successfully  the  deepest  portions  of 
that  intricate  organ.  Other  instruments  assist 
in  the  examination  of  divers  internal  parts  of  the 
human  body.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these 
inquisitive  apparatuses  is  the  Laryngoscope,  in- 
vented by  a German  physician  named  Czermak, 
for  the  inspection  of  the  respiratory  passages  and 
the  mechanism  which  produces  the  voice. 

The  vocal  organ  in  man  (which  Dr.  Tyndall 
truly  describes  as  the  most  perfect  of  reed  in- 
struments) is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
the  head  of  which  is  adjusted  for  the  attachment 
of  certain  elastic  bands,  called  “vocal  chords,” 
which  almost  close  the  aperture.  When  the  air 
from  the  lungs  is  forced  through  the  slit  which 
separates  these  vocal  chords,  they  are  thrown  into 
vibration.  By  varying  their  tension  the  rate  of 
vibration  is  varied,  and  the  sound  changed  in 
pitch.  The  sweetness  and  smoothness  of  the 
voice  depend  on  the  perfect  closure  of  the  slit  of 
the  glottis  at  regular  intervals  during  the  vibra- 
tion. 

The  vocal  chords  may  be  illuminated  and 
viewed  in  a mirror  placed  suitably  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Tyndall  once  attempted  to 
project  M.  Czermak’s  larynx  upon  a screen  in  his 
lecture-room,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The 
organ  may,  however,  be  viewed  directly  in  the 
Laryngoscope,  its  motions,  both  in  singing,  speak- 
ing,” and  coughing,  being  strikingly  visible.  The 
roughness  of  the  voice  in  colds  is  due,  according 
to  the  aforesaid  Helmholtz  (learned  in  Acous- 
tics), to  mucous  flocculi,  which  get  into  the  slit 
of  the  glottis,  and  which  are  seen  by  means  of 
the  Laryngoscope.  The  squeaking  falsetto  voice 
with  which  persons  are  afflicted,  the  same  Helm- 
holtz thinks  may  be  produced  by  the  drawing 
aside  of  the  mucous  layer  which  ordinarily  lies 
under  and  loads  the  vocal  chords.  Their  edges 
thus  become  sharper,  and  their  weight  less; 
while  their  elasticity  remaining  the  same,  they 
are  shaken  into  more  rapid  tremors.  The  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  the  vocal  chords 
can  change  their  tension,  their  form,  and  the 
width  of  the  slit  .between  them  render  the  voice 
the  most  perfect  of  musical  instruments. 

The  order  of  the  day,  therefore,  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  see  every  thing,  without  ex- 
ception. If. we  can  look  an  animacide  through 
and  through  by  means  of  transmitted  light ; if, 
in  the  same  way,  we  can  behold  the  blood  cir- 
culating in  the  tail  of  a tadpole  or  the  foot  of  a 


frog,  with  all  the  minute  vessels  thereto  pertain- 
ing, why  should  we  not  do  so  with  larger  ani- 
mals, with  our  own  proper  selves  ? It  is  merely 
a question  of  degree.  With  a sufficient  intensity 
of  illuminating  power  there  is  no  knowing  what 
may  not  become  transparent.  And,  in  fact,  a dis- 
tinguished hygienist,  M.  Foussagrives,  of  Mont- 
pellier, attempted  to  render  the  internal  viscera 
of  our  body  visible  by  transmitted  light.  They 
were  to  be  exhibited  to  by-standers  as  animated 
and  most  interesting  transparencies.  M.  Briik, 
a German  medical  man,  followed  up  the  same 
line  of  research.  Finally,  at  the  Medical  Con- 
gress of  1867,  M.  Milliot,  a French  physician  re- 
siding at  Kiew,  gave  an ‘approximate  solution  of 
the  problem. 

His  Splanchnoscope  (or  instrument  intended 
to  render  the  viscera  internally  visible)  has  been 
tried  with  success.  It  is  in  principle  simply  a 
Gessler’s  tube,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a mod- 
ification of  the  apparatus  described  in  special 
treatises  under  the  title  of  Mindeldorf’s  tube. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  M.  Mil- 
liot introduced  his  lantern  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog  by  means  of  an  cesophagian  probe.  Through 
the  skin,  thus  rendered  transparent,  the  specta- 
tors were  able  to  distinguish  perfectly  the  in- 
terior of  the  dog’s  stomach  in  all  its  details.  The 
experiment  was  tried  a second  time  on  the  per- 
son of  a cat ; and  it  has  quite  recently  been  re- 
peated in  M.  Henri  de  Parville’s  presence,  the 
scientific  collaborateur  of  the  Constitutionnel.  M. 
Milliot  has  likewise  introduced  a tube  more  than 
a yard  in  length  into  a man’s  oesophagus ; and  the 
internal  membrane  of  this  deep-seated  organ  be- 
came perfectly  distinguishable. 

Cui  bono  ? WThat  is  the  good  of  all  this  ? is  a 
very  natural  question  to  ask.  And,  in  truth,  its 
utility  is  not  very  apparent.  The  system  of  in- 
ternal lighting  up  having,  however,  been  invent- 
ed, its  useful  application  will  probably  come  aft- 
erward. Meanwhile,  it  will  decide  whether  an 
absent  dress-maker,  while  thinking  where  her 
Highland  laddie  has  gone,  has  swallowed  needles 
and  pins  instead  of  sauce  piquante.  It  may  set- 
tle the  question  whether  Master  Tommy  or  the 
cat  has  emptied  all  the  pots  of  strawberry  jam. 
At  worst,  it  will  be  a formidable  rival  to  sword- 
swallowing and  Japanese  feats  of  dexterity.  Per- 
haps even  next  season’s  pantomime  will  give  us  a 
“pas  brilliant,”  danced  by  human  glow-worms 
shining  with  all  them  might  and  main,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  a new  edition  of  the  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns, with  effects  which  no  Chinese  stage-man- 
ager ever  dreamed  of. 


HON.  DANIEL  M.  DURELL,  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the 
year  1811.  He  entered  Harvard  University  in 
the  year  1827,  and  throughout  his  four-years’ 
course  was  remarkable  for  his  eager  desire  for 
general  literature,  especially  that  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. Here  it  was  that  he  laid  the  broad  and 
deep  foundation  for  his  vast  and  varied  learning. 
After  graduating  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
his  father,  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Durell,  who  had 
then  removed  to  Dover,  for  two  years,  when  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Polk,  afterward  Presi- 
dent, he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

His  twenty-five  years’  life  in  New  Orleans  pri- 
or to  the  rebellion  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  was 
the  old  narrative  presenting  a trial  under  which 
the  pluck  of  most  men  yields — namely,  that  of 
large  capacity  and  unfitting  opportunity.  With 
an  ardeut  love  for  mankind,  and  a keen  percep- 
tion of  the  derangement  and  demoralization 
wrought  by  slavery,  he  saw  little  in  Southern  so- 
ciety or  institutions  with  which  he  felt  a sympa- 
thy. He  therefore  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  study  of  books.  In  the  conduct 
of  his  cases  he  was  noticeable  for  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  searched  all  the  lore  of  the 
law  for  precedent  or  authority,  but  especially  for 
the  unrelenting  grasp  with  which  he  clung  to  the 
great  principles  which  they  embodied.  Once  or 
twice  he  was  drawn  into  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  lie  was  the  author  of  the  present  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  1856,  and  which  as  a municipal  constitu- 
tion is,  in  all  its  details,  a model ; and  now  and 
then  he  made  a draft  of  a statute,  striking  at 
some  evil  or  introducing  some  good,  which  the 
public  mind  at  first  opposed,  gradually  traveled 
up  to,  and  ultimately  adopted.  He  made,  in 
1854,  a vigorous  effort  to  ally  the  South  more 
closely  with  the  great  and  free  West,  and  for  this 
purpose  prepared  and  published  a pamphlet  of 
most  elaborate  statistics  showing  the  connection 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  sections.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  lived  in  a world  of  laborious 
and  wide-reaching  study. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  year  1862 
found  him  a most  extensively  and  profoundly 
read  lawyer,  conversant  to  an  extent  allotted  to 
but  few  men  with  literature  and  history,  and  not 
only  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the  ancient  classics, 
but  also  a thorough  scholar  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish. 

The  year  1862  brought  General  Butler  to  New 
Orleans,  and  developed  that  this  man  of  books 
had  not  read  in  vain,  but  had  nurtured  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  a reverence  for  the  grandeur  and 
beneficence  of  free  institutions  as  represented  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  quality,  together 
with  manifest  ability  to  understand  men  and 
judge  of  measures,  led  the  commanding  general 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Fi- 
nances of  that  prostrated  and  depleted  city.  To 
say  that  he  re-established  its  credit  does  not  do 
him  justice;  he  re-established  it  swiftly  and  by 
methods  which  enabled  it  in  its  emptiness  and 

| absence  of  commerce  to  meet  its  liabilities  with 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION.-[See  Paoe  362.1 


Hercules,  and  performed,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
a community  for  the  greater  part  bitterly  un- 
friendly to  the  Government  whose  interests  he 
guarded  and  whose  laws  he  enforced.  But 
with  firmness  and  kindness  to  all,  following 


Lord  Bacon’s  precept  to  Judges,  he  “raised 
the  valleys  and  took  down  the  hills.  ” Not 
cumbering  himself  with  authorities,  except  those 
of  the  leading  cases,  which  seemed  inefifaceably 
branded  upon  his  mind,  patient  beyond  praise  in 


June,  1863,  saw  him  placed  upon  the  Bench 
of  the  United  States  District  Court,  where,  sit- 
ting unaided  both  as  District  and  Circuit  Judge, 
were  cast  upon  him  the  whole  of  Chancery,  Com- 
mon Law,  and  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  together 


with  the  construction  and  application  of  the  non- 
intercourse and  confiscation  acts  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  numerous  delicate  questions  arising 
under  the  law  of  nations,  on  land  and  sea,  in  time 
of  civil  war.  Truly  these  were  the  labors  of 
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listening  to  well-tligested  and  suggestive  argn-  the  more  clearly  defined  forms  and  modes  of 

ment,  curt  to  severity  when  sophistry  would  the  common  law. 

seek  to  pervert  facts  or  principles,  with  a memory  The  spring  and  summer  of  1 864  placed  upon 
which  seems  never  to  have  let  go  any  material  him  fourfold  duties  of  great  magnitude.  He 
fact,  he  has  unweariedly  and  exhaustively  ana-  was  acting-Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans; 

lyzed  the  perplexing  questions  brought  before  he  sat  daily  as  Judge  in  ‘his  own  thronged  I 

him,  and  with  gigantic  strength  and  upon  broad-  courts  ; he  sat  as  Chief  of  the  Finance  Bu- 

est  grounds  solved  them,  until  political  foes  list-  reau,  and  from  the  chaos  which  had  there 

ening  to  his  luminous  reasoning — so  simple  that  reigned  was  steadily  evoking  svstem ; and  he 
a child  could  comprehend  it — were  compelled  to  presided  over  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 

admit  its  conclusiveness.  “His  very  statement  1864,  assembled  under  the  orders  of  President 
is  argument ; his  inference  seems  demonstra-  j Lincoln,  and  largely  through  the  weight  of  his 
tion.’  The  common-sense  justice  of  a case  ( personal  character,  notwithstanding  their  turbu- 
being  always  to  him  its  atmosphere,  he  rests  lenee  and  acrimony  in  discussion,  secured  har- 
his  decision  upon  principles  which,  when  enun-  monious  and.  in  a high  degree,  wise  action  in 

dated  by  him,  are  so  evident  that  the  wonder  is  the  Constitution  promulgated  ; and  as  execu- 

that  any  one  should  have  missed  them.  The  tive  officer,  financier,  statesman,  and  jurist  made 

force  of  his  influence  as  Judge  has  changed  his  official  duties  appear  rather  as  ornaments 

the  manner  of  reasoning,  and  more  or  less  the  than  burdens.  He  passed  from  one  to  the 

practice  in  his  own  courts,  and  indirectly  those  other*  as  readily  as  a master  musician  changes 

of  the  State  courts  of  Louisiana.  For  while  he  the  air.  or  the  strain— not  perplexed  by  even 
has  preserved  all  the  spirit  of  equity  with  which  these  multiform  demands — and  performing  all 
the  civil  law  abounds,  lie  has  substituted,  and  pre-  with  wondrous  ease  and  consummate  ability, 
pared  the  way  to  substitute,  for  its  looser  methods  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  profession  that  his  de- 
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d5i:r  hfe  “ "°*  b“n  reported.  Involving  HONORING  OUR  DEAD  HEROES. 

as  they  do  so  wide  a range  of  subjects,  reached 

with  such  intellectual  strides  and  elaborated  with  The  30th  of  May  was  appointed,  by  General 
such  research  and  learning,  they  are  worthy  of  John  A.  Logan,  commanding  the  Grand  Army 
the  age  which  produced  a Marshall,  and  would  of  the  Republic,  as  a day  on  which  the  late  sol- 
be  invaluable  as  a permanent  element  of  Ameri-  diers  of  the  Union  belonging  to  that  organization 
can  jurisprudence.  should  unite  in  strewing  with  flowers  or  other- 

There  is  to  be  derived  from  his  experience  a wise  decorating  the  graves  of  their  comrades  who 
lesson  for  the  young  and  aspiring.  The  twenty-  fell  in  the  late  war.  In  this  observance  no  form 
five  years  of  his  retirement,  instead  of  being  of  ceremony  was  prescribed,  but  each  Post  of  the 
Wasted  in  idleness  or  frivolity  or  mean  pursuits,  Grand  Army  was  urged  to  arrange  in  its  own 
were  day  and  night  assiduously  devoted  to  draw-  way  such  fitting  sendee  and  testimonial  of  respect 
ing  from  the  sources  of  law  and  literature,  what  as  circumstances  would  permit.  “ Let  us,”  said 
has  proved  a magnificent  preparation  for  the  high  General  Logan,  in  his  address,  “ at  the  time  ap- 
carecr  toward  which  he  was  possibly  unconscious-  pointed  gather  around  their  sacred  remains  and 
ly  but  surely  advancing,  and  which  lie  now  finds  garland  the  passionless  mounds  above  them  with 
to  be  powerful  auxiliaries,  all  the  tributes  which  the  choicest  flowers  of  spring-time ; let  us  raise 
he  so  patiently  and  earnestly  levied  from  the  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from  dis- 
whole  realm  of  reading.  Let,  then,  native  talent  honor;  let  us  in  this  solemn  presence  renew  our 
take  courage  and  labor  without  cessation  or  weari-  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those  whom  they  have 
ness  for  the  oppoi-tunities  which,  though  unseen  left  among  ns  a sacred  charge  upon  a nation’s 
and  undeveloped,  near  or  far  off,  God  by  his  ap-  gratitude,  the  soldier’s  and  sailor’s  widow  and 
pointments  ever  vouchsafes  to  the  great  and  great-  orphan.” 

ly  industrious.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  this  ceremony 
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thus  inaugurated  may  grow  into  a custom  which 
will  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year.  Our  engrav- 
ing on  the  preceding  page,  from  a design  by 
Charles  Parsons,  is  intended  to  commemorate 
the  order,  and  as  a tribute  to  our  fallen  heroes. 


HOW  SURNAMES  CAME  INTO  USE. 

In  primitive  and  scanty  communities  men  nei- 
ther received  nor  required  more  than  a single 
name  apiece.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  name  ever  consisted  of  a word  arbitra- 
rily chosen,  and  conferred  without  object  as  a 
mere  appellative.  It  expressed  either  some  fact 
relative  to  the  birth  or  personal  appearance  of 
the  newly-born  child,  or — perhaps  more  com- 
monly— some  aspiration  as  to  the  infant’s  future 
character  or  career  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Such  names  as  were  originated  in  the  latter  man- 
ner would  naturally  enough  be  closely  associated 
with  the  religious  belief  of  those  who.  chose  them. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Teutons  and 
their  nomenclature  were  intimately  connected. 
The  deities  whom  they  dreaded  and  worshiped, 
and  the  heroic  qualities  which  they  attributed  to 
those  deities,  supplied  a large  proportion  of  their 
personal  titles.  Their  simple  root  names,  how- 
ever, were  soon  to  a great  extent  merged  in  com- 
binations, although  among  our  monosyllabic  sur- 
names at  the  present  time  some  are  to  be  found 
which  are  held  to  have  come  down  to  us  unal- 
tered from  the  highest  Teutonic  antiquity.  The 
combinations  adopted  were  frequently  suitable 
and  suggestive.  But  this  can  not  be  said  of  all, 
or  even  of  most  of  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
names  were  conjoined  with  but  little  regard  to 
appropriateness,  being  evidently  the  titles  of  dif- 
ferent heroes,  who  had  been  invested  with  ap- 
pellations denoting  various  and  sometimes  in- 
congruous qualities.  So  that  at  an  early  period 
the  influence  of  actual  persons  upon  the  nomen- 
clature of  our  progenitors  began  to  assert  its  su- 
periority over  that  of  regard  for  titular  propriety ; 
in  other  words,  the  power  of  human  association 
soon  superseded  the  love  of  verbal  consistency. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  Teutonic  names 
the  prominent  homage  paid  to  work  and  will,  to 
the  virtues  of  firmness  and  determination ; and 
while  we  contrast  these  titles  with  the  more  high- 
ly romantic  and  poetical  denominations  of  the 
Kelt,  we  can  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the  two 
classes  of  names  the  early  manifestation  of  those 
diverse  qualities  which  have  appropriated  to  the 
races  their  widely  different  roles  in  the  drama 
of  history. 

But  the  single  personal  name  was  sufficient 
only  under  the  most  primitive  conditions  of  hu- 
man life.  Growing  numbers  rendered  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  similar  titles  unavoidable,  and 
further  methods  of  distinction  became  necessary. 
In  common  with  most  other  races,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  resorted  to  two  or  three  simple  means  for 
meeting  the  necessity.  Men  came  to  be  called 
the  sons  of  their  fathers,  while  personal  peculiar- 
ities originated  nicknames,  which  also  sometimes 
served  to  distinguish  individuals.  The  situation 
of  a man’s  residence,  or  his  occupation,  more- 
over, frequently  supplied  a description  of  him 
which  answered,  to  a certain  extent,  as  an  addi- 
tional name.  There  must  have  been,  however, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  a great  deal  of  un- 
certainty attendant  upon  the  use  of  these  modes 
of  distinction.  And  even  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  second  title,  from  being  constantly 
applied,  answered  most  of  the  ends  of  a modem 
surname,  it  related  to  the  individual  only,  and 
involved  nothing  like  a system  of  family  nomen- 
clature. 

The  first  movement  toward  distinctive  family 
titles  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  made  in  a dif- 
ferent direction,  and  to  have  consisted  not  in  the 
adoption  of  a second  name  at  all,  but  in  the  mod- 
ification of  the  personal  or  fore-name.  A prefix 
was  selected,  which  was  made  common  to  the 
appellations  of  all  the  members  of  a family ; and 
with  this  prefix  the  different  and  distinguishing 
terminations  were  compounded.  A£thel-,  Aid-, 
and  A£lf-  were  prefixes  of  this  description ; and 
these,  with  many  other  similar  ones,  were  em- 
ployed in  a great  variety  of  combinations.  This 
system,  however,  was  but  rarely  employed,  and 
wras  not  even  perfectly  earned  out  by  those  who 
in  a measure  adopted  it. 

The  year  1000  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
probable  period  at  which  surnames — in  the  pres- 
ent acceptation  of  the  word — were  first  regularly 
employed.  To  the  Normans  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  instituted  them. 

The  feudal  system  naturally  tended  to  create 
s u-names  out  of  landed  possessions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  limit  their  use  to  the  upper  classes. 
For  a long  time,  therefore,  they  were  the  privi- 
leged titles  of  the  few,  and  not  the  means  of  fam- 
ily distinction  employed  by  the  people  in  general. 
It  may  be  said  that  five  centuries  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  their  importation  to  that  of  their  gen- 
eral adoption  throughout  the  country — during 
which  interval  they  were  but  slowly  spreading 
downward  through  society.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  follow  closely  the  gradual  process  by  wrhich 
the  ancient  forms  of  designation  became,  as  it 
were,  crystallized  into  the  consistency  of  perma- 
nent and  hereditary  surnames ; but  it  is  certain 
that  a large  proportion  of  our  family  titles  of  to- 
day are  substantially  identical  with  the  mere  de- 
scriptive terms  used  to  distinguish  individuals, 
from  the  early  years  of  Anglo-Saxon  history 
downward.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  names 
representing  mere  personal  caprice  and  popular 
fancy  have  taken  their  places  among  those  orig- 
inated in  more  regular  ways,  and  that  the  patro- 
nymics, the  titles  derived  from  lands,  from  situ- 
ation of  residences,  from  trades  and  qualities, 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  amidst  a hetero- 
geneous multitude  of  other  appellations,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  surprising  from  their  va- 
riety, and  often  perplexing  from  their  extreme 
oddness.  The  process  by  which  the  ancient  per- 
sonal names  of  pre-Norman  times  have  been  per- 
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r petuated  in  the  form  of  surnames  demands  a mo- 
ment’s separate  consideration.  It  was  probably 
a not  uncommon  practice  among  such  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  were  enabled  by  their  en- 
ergy of  character  to  obtain  their  deliverance  from 
serfdom  under  Norman  rule,  and  to  regain  some- 
thing of  the  social  position  which  they  had  lost 
at  the  Conquest,  to  recnr,  in  choosing  their  fam- 
ily name,  to  the  honored  title  of  some  ancestor 
of  their  own.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  loving 
adoption  of  ancestral  names  we  should  probably 
find  among  those  of  our  family  denominations 
which  follow  the  patronymic  form  scarcely  any 
thing  of  a Saxon  character ; for  by  the  time  that 
surnames  were  beginning  to  come  into  general 
use  the  old  Saxon  baptismal  appellations  had 
mostly  given  way  to  the  Johns,  Jameses,  Thom- 
ases, Williams,  and  Roberts  of  Norman  introduc- 
tion. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  one  of- the  most  ex- 
cellent and  beautifying  hair  preparations  to  be 
found  in  this  or  any  other  country. — Charleston 
Mercury.  


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND  TAN.  The 
only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  0.  PERRY,  4!) 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold  every  where. 


FOR  THOSE  DISFIGURING  DISEASES,  Biaek 
Worms  and  Pimples  on  the  Face,  use  PERRY’S 
COMEDONE  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order  from  Drug- 
gist, or  send  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 

S.  T.— 1860.— X. 


Mercntio  said  of  his  wound, 

“ It  ivas  not  as  deep  as  a well,  nor  as  wide 
Asa  gate,  but  it  would  do." 

Plantation  Bittkrs  will  not  raise  the  dead, 

But  they  cure  the  sick,  exalt  the  depressed, 

And  render  life  a thing  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  believe  there,  are  millions  of  living  witnesses 
to  this  fact  Dyspepsiaris  a horrid  disease,  but  Planta- 
tion Bitters  will  cure  it.  It  is  a most  invigorating 
tonic  for  weakness  and  mental  despondency.  Those 
who  are  “ out  of  sorts"  should  try  Plantation  Bitters. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER— A delightful  toilet  article 
—superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


THE  MASKED  BALL,  and  other  .tales ; Useful 
Recipes ; Scientific  Articles ; Puzzles  ; Illustra- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  “MAPLE  LEAVES” 
for  June.  Only  25  cents  a year.  Send  subscriptions 
to  O.  A.  RQORBACH,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ROOSEY  & CO.’S  . 

CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Complete 
ORATORIOS  and  MASSES  in  vocal  score,  with  organ 
or  piano-forte  accompaniment ; TUTORS  for  all  IN- 
STRUMENTS; and  THE  MUSICAL  CABINET— a 
complete  Library  of  Vocal,  Piano- forte,  and  Dance 
Music  in  60  volumes— all  50  cents  each.  Other  im- 
portant musical  works  equally  cheap.  Catalogues 
mailed  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  Holies  Street,  London. 


CAUTION.  All  genuine  BARTLETT  SEWING 
MACHINES  are  now  provided  with  a guarantee 
bearing  the  trade-mark  and  signature  of  J.  W.  BART- 
LETT, the  Patentee,  from  the  Depot,  569  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

CiT  Beware  of  bogus  Machines  and  Agents,  a* 

“Blessings  Brighten  as  they  take 
their  Flight,” 

nome,  friends,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life  seem 
infinitely  more  dear  to  the  sufferer  from  nervous 
debility  when  the  probability  is  that,  ere  long,  he 
must  leave  them  for  ever.  When  the  health  has  be- 
come impaired,  and  the  strength  is  failing,  then  life 
looks  more  alluring.  Stimulants  are  the  only  means 
of  restoration  in  cases  of  nervous  debility.  The  great 
difficulty  has  been  to  provide  a stimulant  possessing 
not  only  medicinal  merit,  but  one  affording  perma- 
nent relief  If  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 
is  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  its  beneficial  effects  will 
soon  become  apparent  in  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  and 
renewed  strength  of  the  hitherto  dejected  patient 
Experience  has  proved  this  preparation  to  be  “ THE 
REMEDY  OF  THE  AGE”  for  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
as  well  as  all  diseases  arising  from  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  liver. 

Persons  advanced  in  life,  and  feeling  the  hand  of 
time  weighing  heavily  upon  them,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant ills,  will  find  in  the  use  of  HOSTETTER’S  CELE- 
BRATED STOMACH  BITTERS  an  elixir  that  will 
instill  new  life  into  their  veins ; restore,  in  a measure, 
the  ardor  and  energy  of  more  youthful  days ; build  tip 
their  shrunken  forms,  and  give  health  and  vigor  to 
their  remaining  years.  Those  who  are  in  the  least 
afflicted  with  Dyspepsia,  Ague,  Languor,  Nausea,  or 
any  other  troublesome  and  dangerous  disease  arising 
from  a disordered  system,  should  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  derived  from  this  great  I 
remedy. 

The  immense  quantities  of  this  invaluable  tonic 
that  are  consumed,  and  which  is  steadily  increasing 
year  by  year,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  disarm  the  most 
skeptical. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


WELLS’S  EVERY'  MAN  HIS  OWN  LAWY'ER 
AND  BUSINESS-FORM  BOOK  is  a complete 
guide  in  all  matters  of  law  and  business  transactions 
for  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  any  man  or  woman  who  has  or  expects 


have  any  interests  to  protect.  12mo,  650  pages.  Price, 
* laid  on  receipt 


in  full  leather  binding,  $2  50 ; sent  postpaii 
of  price.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address 
HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  9S  Spring  St.,  New  York. 


Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  78  Nassau  St,  express  superb 
Watches,  $10  each,  C.O.D.,  warranted  five  years. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
FHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOITT,  FASR,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shavingit  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHA LON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Fijor  deMaycT 

X NEW  PERFUME  FOR 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  669 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  669  Broad’y . 


WANTED,  AGENTS. 

LEVEL,  and  BEVEL.  Great  inducements  offered. 
County  rights  for  sale  on  most  liberal  terms.  For 
particulars,  address 

W.  S.  BATCHELDER  & CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


FARMING  AND  FAMILY  PAPER  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  a quarto,  about  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Tribune.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a two-cent  stamp  to  prepay  postage.  Terms 
of  advertising : Ten  Cents  for  a fine  of  space  each  in- 
sertion. Twelve  lines  make  an  inch  long.  Twenty 


S,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


Curls ! Curls ! 


SAMPLES 

Sent  Free. 

A sample  of  Prof  ROBB’S  CURLIQUE  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address.  The  CURLICUE  will  curl  the 
straightest  hair  on  the  first  application  (without  inju- 
ry) in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls. 

Address,  with  stamp. 

Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


a o.  Do 

American  (WALTHAM)  Watches, 

NOW  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  THE 
BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  WATCn 
IN  THE  WORLD, 

CHRONOMETER  BALANCE,  EXTRA  JEWELED, 
And  in  fine  Plain  or  Engine-turned  Silver  Case, 

FOR  $25, 

To  he  paid  on  delivery,  accompanied  with’  cer- 
tificate of  American  Watch 
it  to  be  in  all  respects 
BUYER  TO  HAVE 
EXAMINATION  IN  POSSESSION  OK 
EXPRESS  COMPANY.  (No  dealer  in  metal 
watches  dare  make  a similar  offer.)  The  purchaser 
is  reminded  that  the  price  named  is  only  a small  ad- 
vance on  that  asked  for  the  base  metal  watch  repre- 
sented as  an  imitation  of  gold  only  for  purposes  of 
fraud  and  deception,  of  no  real  value,  and  mainly 
bought  by  unprincipled  parties  to  be  sold  again  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  its  spurious  character. 

N ame  and  address  must  be  distinctly  written.  Buy- 
er to  pay  Express  charge.  Address 

EUGENE  BADGELEY,  157  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


Company,  guaranteeing 
as  represented.  THE 

PRIVILEGE  OK 


THE  BRUEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

NEW  CLOTH  PLATE 

for  the  WHEELER  & WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE. 
By  substituting  this  Plate  for  the  old  one,  three  dis- 
tinct and  different  stitches  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  Lock, 
Double-Loop  Elastic  (or  so-called  Grover  & Baker),  and 
the  newlv-patented  Three-Thread  Embroidery  Stitch. 
Price  o*f  Plate,  $10  00. 

The  Bruen  Manufacturing  Co., 

571  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  FOR  OUR  $1  SALE.  Send 
25c.  for  two  Checks.  Circulars  free  BANKS, 
LORD,  & CO.,  221  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


H 


OWE’S  PIANO  WITHOUT  A MASTER;  also 

for  MELODEON,  CABINET  ORGAN,  GUITAR, 

ACCORDEON,  CONCERTINA,  GERMAN  ACCOR- 
DEON,  BANJO,  VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  CLARIONET, 
FLAGEOLET,  FIFE.  Each  Book  contains  easy  and 
simple,  but  very  complete  rules  and  exercises,  with 
from  one  to  four  hundred  pieces  of  popular  music, 
fingered  expressly  for  the  instrument.  Price  50  cents 
each,  sent  postpaid. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston. 


Agents  wanted-for  the 

best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 
OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  y0i. 
$2.50.  Also  just  issued  THE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
and  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time, 
408  pages  $1.60.  Sent  Post  paid. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers, 
654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


M‘01intock  & Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  in  Preparation: 

The  Second  Volume  or  a Nkw 
PYCLOPjEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  TIIEO- 
yy  LOGICAL,  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERA- 
TURE. By  Rev.  John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James 
Strong,  8.T.D.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Hlustra- 
tions.  To  be  completed  in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal 
Svo,  of  about  One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vol,  I.,  com- 
prising the  Letters  A and  B,  is  now  ready.  The  re- 
maining Volumes  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  will  ap- 
pear at  short  intervals.  Price  per  Volume,  Cloth, 
$5  00 ; Sheep,  $0  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CHEAP  EDITION 

OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  BOOKS. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  Just  Published: 


THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  Compiled,  under  the 
direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Two  Portraits. 


J niunLAADS,  from  1848  to  1861.  To  which 
are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts  from  the  same 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scot- 
land, and  Tours  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yncht- 
inghxcursions.  Engravings.  Edited  by  Arthur 

CHEAP  EDITION.  12mo,  Paper.  25  CENTS  EACH. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


02^^516^^® 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 

Selpho’s  Patent  are  the  best.  They  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable— have  stood  the  longest  test  of  any,  and 
contain  latest  improvements.  Pamphlets  free.  Ad- 
dress SELPHO  & SON,  516  Broadway,  New  York. 


R me  Hudson,  summer  session  of  this  Seminary 
for  Education  of  Young  Ladies  commences  April  16. 
Address  Rev.  L.  DE  LOS  MANSFIELD,  Principal. 


THE  NEW  $1  WATCH.— The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2 ; or  by  Express,  C.O  D.,  on  receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town — 
descriptive  circulars  f ree.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  *r  The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Melock 
Ceaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  <&c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Kew  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— X.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— Korth  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Cord  and  Creese ," 
a Novel,  by  James  De  Mii.le. 

The  B az  ar,  ns  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ; or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage.  _ 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weeklt,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— W hole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages.  $1  60  per  Lin#; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Hakpek’s  Bazab  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  6,  1868.] 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

. OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
l ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
[ long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 


best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
band  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  weat 
W and  time.  For  appearanee,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

_ * been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one" 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
nr  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 

T E S TIMO  N I ALS. 

From  the  New  York  Independent. . * ^ ^ . 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  s Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  in  a 
case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  Imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $00  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one,  yet 
would  like  a handsome-lookhig  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  cases  exactly. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : West  Banooe,  December  3, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  the  watch  you  sent  per  the  Adams  Express,  and  like  it  very  well.  It  keeps 
good  time,  and  is  of  a handsome  appearance.  I have  disposed  of  it  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  now  wish  you  to 
send  me  one  of  the  same  kind.  I may  be  able  to  get  some  other  orders  for  you  ere  long.  When  you  send  it, 
direct  it  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  for  me  to  get  it  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  V.D.  Bedford. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : York,  Pa.,  December  10, 1867. 

De  ar  Sirs,— I received  the  Watch  to-day,  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  in  reality  more  than 
you  advertise.  There  are  five  persons  who  will  send  for  the  same  watch  in  a few  days.  Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Zinkand. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d-  Co. : Office  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Sturgis,  Dec.  4, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  a half  dozen  Oroide  Watches— small,  medium,  and  large  sizes.  The  watch 
vou  sent  on  the  30th  of  November  is  all  sound,  and  worth  four  times  its  cost.  I will  sell  a great  many  watches. 
Please  send  me  samples  of  your  chains.  I am  going  to  keep  two  or  three  men  travelling  all  the  time.  Very 
truly  yours,  R.  H.  Minison. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d-  Co. : Greenwood,  Nov.  28, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,— Myself  and  three  others  wish  you  to  send  four  of  your  Imitation  Gold  Watches,  at  $15  each, 
gentlemen’s  size,  and  receive  payment  on  delivery.  Address  Greenwood  Farms,  Marquette  County,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  by  express  to  Negone,  for  Michael  Lynch,  Michael  Connal,  John  Shehen,  and  Heury  Young 
—all  ofiGreeuwood.  Your  watches  stand  in  great  esteem  here.  Yours,  <&c.,  Mioiiael  Lynch. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Nov.  27, 1867. 

Sirs,— I wish  you  to  send  me  a watch.  I made  quite  a spec,  on  the  last  watch.  I want  this  watch  well 
finished,  for  they  will  sell  well.  Several  of  my  friends  have  received  watches  from  you,  and  they  like  them 
very  well.  Send  by  the  U.  S.  Express.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.S.— Forward  to  Ellsworth  City,  Ks.  Henry  A.  Leonard,  Bugler,  Co.  H,  7th  U.  S.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Salem,  Oregon,  December  12, 1867. 

Gents,— I did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  as  I expected  when  I wrote  to  you  from  Idaho,  but  was  pleased 
when  I arrived  yesterday  to  find  that  my  order  was  filled,  and  the  watches  in  the  express  office.  I Tike  the 
watches  well,  especially  the  large  one.  My  brother  will  start  for  New  York  soon,  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I remain  yours, John  T.  Cromwell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d-  Co. : La  Grange,  Ohio,  January  14, 1868.  * 

Sirs,— I am  glad  to  say  that  the  watch  for  my  friend  gave  entire  satisfaction ; and,  as  he  deals  in  the  art- 
icle, you  may  expect  further  orders ; and,  as  we  put  confidence  in  you,  we  will  forward  the  money  by  mail, 
having  it  registered,  to  save  $1  paying  expenses  back  on  the  money.  Hoping  you  will  deal  promptly  with  us, 
we  remain  your  most  obedient  servants,  James  A.  Russell,  Harrison  Cornell. 


perior,  Michigan,  by  express  t( 


we  remain  your  most  obedient  servants, 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : 


lUSSELL,  E 

West  Newton,  January  15, 1868. 


Gents,— Please  send  me,  C.  O.  D.,  two  of  your  Oroide  Watches,  gent’s  watch : want  one  of  them  most  as 
piain  a case  as  you  have,  the  other  one  carved.  Also  two  of  your  two-dollar  chains.  — A 

Ohio,  by  M.  U.  Express.  Respectfully  yours, 

P.8. —The  Ladies'  Watch  you  sent  me  was  all  that  I could 
splendid  article. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1868. 

Please  send  me  per  express  two  watches,  gents’  size ; and  if  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  oue  you  sent 
me,  I think  I will  want  more.  11  1 


Send  to  Lima,  Ally  Co., 
C.  M.  Coffin. 
for  the  money.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  is  a 
C.  M.  Coffin. 


D.  A.  Wasson. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


«AP.R0Vfp 

Al  UMINIUM  W BR0N7E 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Oases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag't,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made : 3 New  Patents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  gross. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  100. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  671  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  THE  BUSINESS  PUBLIC.  — Additional  Capi- 
tal procured  for  Responsible  Incorporated  Com- 
panies, Merchants,  and  Manufacturers.  Stock  nego- 
tiated. American  and  Foreign  Patents  of  Practical 
Utility  bought  and  sold  on  Commission.  Coupons 
bought.  Total  Assets  of  Retiring  Companies  convert- 


Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Hartford)  Conn. 


Live  in  My  Heart 


PURE  WATER. 


And  Pay  no  Rent.  New  Song 30c. 

Tiie  Eye  that  Beightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball — Waltzes — Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  RLl’ME,  1125  Broadway, 
Branch,  208*Bowery.  2d  door  above  25th  St. 


SOMETHING-  NEW. 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $35  00.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  M ERWIN,  TAYLOR,  & 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 
After  May  1st,  285  Broadway. 

P.  S.— A fall  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 

DR.  J.W.  POLAND’S 

WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

is  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  been  proved  by  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  in  part,  it 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  cures  Sore  Threat,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Urine,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other  complaints. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  In  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
O.  BURNHAM  and  VAN  8CHAACK,  111.— General 
Agents  for  the  West. 

A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY 

HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED 

TWO  PULL  CARGOES 

OF  THE 

FINEST  NEW  CROP  TEAS 

22.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  Golden  State, 

12.000  HALF  CHESTS  by  Ship  George  Shotton. 

In  addition  to  these  large  cargoes  of  Black  and  Japan  Teas  the  Company  are  constantly  receiving  large 
invoices  of  the  finest  quality  of  Green  Teas  from  the  Moyuue  districts  of  China,  which  are  unrivaled  for  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  they  are  selling  at  the  following  prices  : 

OOLONG  (black),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  W lb. 

MIXED  (green  and  black),  60c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  best  $1  $ lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10,  best  $1  20  $ lb. 

IMPERIAL  (green),  50c.,  60c.,  70c.,  80c.,  90.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  tb. 

YOUNG  HYSON  (green),  50c.,  COc.,  70c.,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  lb. 

UNCOLORED  JAPAN  90c.,  $1,  $1  10,  best  $1  25  $ lb. 

GUNPOWDER,  $1  25,  best  $1  50  $ lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20c.,  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  best  40c.  per  pound.  Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-House  Keepers,  and 
Families  who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  In  that  article  by  using  our  French  Breakfastand 
Dinner  Coffee,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  00  per  pound  by  purchasing  their  Teas  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.  (Post-Office  Box,  No.  5643),  New  York  City. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

Through  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  conntry,  consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
can  receive  their  Teas  at  the  same  prices  (with  the  small  additional  expense  of  transportation)  as  though  they 
bought  them  at  our  warehouses  in  this  city. 

Some  parties  inquire  of  us  how  they  shall  proceed  to  get  up  a club.  The  answer  is  simply  this : Let  each 
person  wishing  to  Join  in  a club  say  how  much  tea  or  coffee  he  wants,  and  select  the  kind  and  price  from 
our  Price  List,  as  published  in  the  paper  or  in  onr  circulars.  Write  the  names,  kinds,  and  amounts  plainly 
on  a list,  and  when  the  club  is  complete  send  it  to  ns  by  mail,  and  we  will  put  each  party’s  goods  in  separate 
packages,  and  mark  the  name  upon  them,  with  the  cost,  so  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  their  distribution 
—each  party  getting  exactly  what  he  orders,  and  no  more.  The  cost  of  transportation  the  members  of  the 
club  can  divide  equitably  among  themselves. 

•The  funds  to  pay  for  the  goods  ordered  can  be  sent  by  drafts  on  New  York,  by  post-office  money  orders,  or 
by  express,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  club.  Or,  if  the  amount  ordered  exceed  $30,  we  will,  if  de- 
sired, send  the  goods  by  Express  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package  to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small, 
but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary  package  for  Clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

N.B.— All  villages  and  towns  where  a large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce  the  cost  of 
their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third  by  sending  directly  to  “ The  Great  American  Tea  Company.”  • 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as  branches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  onr  name 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  imitations.  We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not,  in  any  case,  au- 
thorize the  use  of  our  name. 

Post-Office  orders  and  drafts  make  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Great  American  Tea  Company.  Direct  let- 
ters and  orders  to  the 

Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. , 


Digitized  by 


THE  DIAPHRAGM  FILTER,  manufactured  by 
ALEXANDER  McKENZIE,  No.  35  Fourth  Street,  is 
the  kind  of  Porous  Filter  to  which  I alluded  in  my  re- 
cent Report  to  the  Croton  Board.  I consider  the  arti- 
ficial sandstone  which  constitutes  the  filtering  medi- 
um to  be  an  excellent  article  for  the  purpose.  The 
instrument  is  quite  durable,  and  requires  to  he  re- 
versed occasionally  to  insure  its  action. 

JAMES  B.  CHILTON,  M.D.,  Chemist 
Material  sent  to  the  country,  and  workmen  who  can 
ly  water  use*  " j" 
paid  to  the 
of  families  in 
& CO,  Plambers 

1841.  S.  DAVIS,  JR.’S 

Celebrated  DIAMOND  HAMS, 

Cincinnati.  Sold  by  leading  Grocers  in  chief  cities. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Publislted: 


BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  at  Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

in. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 


Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  br.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religions  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

V. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  nand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 


i’. Pemhrokf.  Fetridoe,  Author  of 


guages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

VI. 

MOTLEY’S  niSTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Lotuuop  Motley,  D.C.L..  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Com- 
plete iu  Four  V olumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

VII. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,"  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

VIII. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  niSTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1S62.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 


IX. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  onr  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Artucr 
Helps.  12mo,  Morocco-Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


X. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  ‘‘Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XT. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1 75. 


rpiIE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “All 
in  the  Dark,”  “Guy  Devereli,”  “Uncle  Silas,”  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Gny  Livingstone,"  “ Sword  and 
Gown,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


‘Christie's  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  . 

Confession,”  “No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JE ANTE'S  QUIET  LIFeT  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.*E. 
Braddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “John  Marcli- 
mont’s  Legacy,”  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey."  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. . 

SOONER  OR  LATER.  By  Siiirley  Brooks,  Author 
of  “ The  Silver  Cord,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Du  Mau- 
rier.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  50 ; Cloth,  $2  00. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon's  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ipuant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
ues," “Madonna  Mary,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw/’ 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  “Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Musical  Boxes 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


NORTHWESTERN 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


CENTRAL  OFFICE,  416  MAIN  STREET,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


Cash  Assets 

Membership 

Policies  issued,  1867 

Risks  covered  by  new  Policies  in  1867 


.$3,500,000 
22,000 
10,000 
.20,250,000 

THIS  VIGOROUS  COMPANY  now  ranks  among  the  twenty-five  New  York  Companies  third  in  number 
of  Numbers,  fifth  in  amount  of  Assets. 


IT  IS  A PURELY  MUTUAL  COMPANY 


That  is,  an  Association  of  Policy-holders  managed  by  men  selected  by  themselves,  from  themselv 
themselves.  Thus  all  officers  and  members  are  alike  interested.  Each  member  is  a full  partner  in  the 
business,  with  liability  limited  to  the  amount  actually  invested. 

It  thus  adapts  its  plans  to  the  benefit  of  its  members,  adopts  all  real  improvements,  and  aims  to  be 


A MODEL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


RESPONSES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Lady.  Responding , “From  pride,  vain  glory,  and  hypocrisy,  Good  Lord  deliver  us.”  — Re- 
flecting, (What  odd  bonnets  Mrs.  Marygold  will  wear!) 

Gent.  Responding , “ From  all  deceits  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  Good  Lord  de- 
liver us.” — Reflecting , (I  wonder  how  Grant’s  nomination  will  affect  Gold.) 


WHY  SHOULD  MEN  INSURE  IN  A WESTERN  COMPANY? 


With  hore  reason  it  might  be  asked:  Why  should  they  insure  elsewhere? 

>t  for  greater  security,  certainly  ; for  it  will  not  be  denied  that  money  can  be  as  safely  invested  at  the 
t,  where  property  is  rapidly  enhancing  in  value,  as  elsewhere.  Nor  will  it  be  claimed  that  as  honest, 
ble,  and  efficient  managers  can  not  be  found  here. 

' t for  greater  cheapness ; for  the  premiums  are  the  same,  or  lower  than  the  average  of  companies  at  the 
, while  the  more  rapid  accumulations  at  the  West  on  equally  safe  investments,  together  with  the  ac- 
vledged  low  rate  of  mortality,  promise  as  large  or  larger  dividends. 


Extract  from  fashion  article,  Harper's  Bazar,  May  9: 

“ The  fire  does  the  work  of  the  laundress  without  neces- 
sitating any  manual  labor,"  etc. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Bold  by  all 
Grocers.and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(0.  T.  Baynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER 

Does  the  work  in  20  minutes,  without  labor.  Fits  any 
stove  or  range.  Warranted  to  do  the  work.  No.  8, 
Medium  Size,  $10  00.  Sent,  C.O.D.  SeDd  stamp  for 
Circular. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale,  except  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
Agents  wanted  for  this  territory.  Address 
GENERAL  AGENT  Automatic  Clothes  Wafiieu 
ani>  Boiler  Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ASK  FOR  A 

WALTHAM  WATCH. 

It  is  the  Best.  It  is  the  Cheapest. 

T.  B.  BYNNER,  No.  189  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Presidential  Campaign  Chart 

Now  ready,  giving  large,  clear,  and  striking  likenesses 
of  the  Republican  Candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Party  Platform  in  full.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  American  Eagle  and  Flag,  nnd  beauti- 
fully colored.  This  affords  the  best  chance  for  Agents 
to  make  money  for  the  year  1868.  Send  for  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  of  my  Maps  and  Charts. 
Address  GAYLORD  WATSON, 

No.  16  Beekman  St,  New  York. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  <fcc.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  oh  application.  T.  H.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  LOANED  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS, 

At  6 per  cent.,  compound  interest,  produces $1 

At  8 per  cent.,  compound  interest,  produces 4 

At  10  per  cent.,  compound  interest,  produces $117, 


GRANT  MEDALS  and  PINS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  our  celebrated  GRANT 
Medals  and  Pins.  Send  25  Cents  for  sample  of  our 
new  Pin,  the  handsomest  in  the  market.  Samples  of 
6 different  styles  gent  for  $1 00.  Sample  of  new  SONG 
BOOK  for  25  Cents.  Send  for  Circular  to 
RICE  & CO.,  152  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


2.  Its  risks  are  chiefly  in  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  country,  and  its  rate  of  mortality  consequently  low. 

3.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Life  Insurance  Company  west  of  the  sea-hoard,  and  Its  managers  are  among 
the  best  men  in  the  Northwest  (than  whom  there  are  no  better  any  where),  whose  well-known  character  and 
ability  are  the  best  guarantee  of  good  management. 

4.  All  its  profits  are  equitably  divided  among  its  policy-holders. 

5.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  cash  and  note  system. 

0.  It  makes  the  payment  of  premiums  easy  and  equitable  by  loaning,  to  the  small  insurer  as  well  as  the 
larger,  just  so  much  of  the  premium  as  is  secured  by  the  “ value  of  the  policy"  itself,  and  no  more,  thus 
really  confining  its  business  to  the  cash  plan. 

T.  A Member  who  has  paid  his  premium  in  cash  for  a number  of  years,  may,  if  circumstances  require  it, 
pay  subsequent  premiums  wholly  in  notes  until  the  amount  of  the  notes  equals  the  “value  of  the  policy,"  or 
may  at  any  time  borrow  of  the  Company  the  “surrender  value  of  his  policy,”  and  thus  frequently  save  his 
policy  from  lapsing,  or  help  himself  over  some  temporary  difficulty. 

8.  The  premiums  on  ten-year  policies  are  lower  than  those  of  nny  other  Company  having  the  same  plan. 

9.  The  first  payment  secures  its  proportionate  share  of  a ten-year  policy. 

10.  Its  dividends,  made  annually,  commencing  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  policy,  are  not  arbitrarily 
fixed,  hut  are  mathematically  calculated  with  great  care,  so  as  to  give  to  each  member  the  equitable  portion 
of  the  surplus. 

11.  The  reversionary  insurance  purchased  by  the  dividends,  and  once  issued,  is  not  forfeited  by  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  the  policy. 

12.  This  Company,  it  is  believed,  pays  a larger  surrender  value  for  its  policies  than  any  other. 

13.  All  its  policies  are  non-forfeiting. 

14.  It  permits  its  members  to  travel  to  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  north  of  the  Tropics, 
or  any  part  of  Europe ; to  travel  to  or  from  California  by  land  or  water ; but  does  not  seek  business  in  the 


rl'HE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF 

L DICKENS’S  WORKS. 

A splendid  work  for  Canvassers.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  town  in  the  country.  A great  chance  for  active 
men  and  women  to  make  money.  Address 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 
tradf.-mahk.  For  making  and  trimming 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Wear. 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
and  retain  its  original 
BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 


News  comes  from  Prussia  that  most  astounding 
cures  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  have  lately  occurred 
at  the  Seltzer  Spring.  Bear  in  mind  that  'Tarrant's 
Ekkkuvf.sok.nt  Seltzer  Aperient  contains  in  due  pro- 
portion every  ingredient  of  that  famous  mineral  wa- 
ter, and  is  warranted  by  the  highest  scientific  author- 
ity to  produce  the  same  effects.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


(BANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  tree 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


WOODWARD’S 
Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  60,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


PATENT. 

For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Houses 
throughout  the  country. 


GENERAL  AGENTS: 

H.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Gen’l  Agents,  Mass.,  Maine,  New  Hamp.,  and  Vt,  114  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
MUNSELL  & SMITH,  Gen’l  Agents,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  428  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

GEORGE  DART,  Gen'l  Agent,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania. 

BATES  BROS.,  State  Agents,  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia,  Wooster,  Ohio 
JOHN  LOKIE,  State  Agent,  Western  Ohio,  Toledo. 

MARTIN  & HOPKINS,  State  Agents,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  Journal  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
SIIUGART  & DEAN,  State  Agents  for  Illinois,  85  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

MARTIN  & PERKINS,  State  Agents,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  49  Brady  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

CHAS.  AURINGER,  State  Agent,  Michigan,  111  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit 
SNOW  & SEELY,  State  Agents,  Missonri,  316  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis. 

F.  E.  SHANDREW,  State  Agent,  Minnesota,  Winona.  *•'* 

FISHER  & ADAMS,  State  Agents,  Kansas,  cor.  5th  and  Delaware  Sts.,  Leavenworth. 

J.  S.  CHAPIN,  State  Agent,  Tennessee,  34  Union  St.,  Memphis. 

J.  A.  MELCHER,  State  Agent,  Northern  Alabama,  Selma. 

DAVIS  «fc  SEEL  YE,  Gen’l  Agents,  Northern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

ELMORE  & ROWE,  Gen’l  Agents,  Pacific  Coast,  315  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

For  a Policy  or  an  Agency,  address 

A.  W.  KELLOGG  Secretary.  S.  S.  DAGGETT,  President 

HEBER  SMITH,  General  Superintendent. 


(LOCKE’S  PATENTS.) 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive;  Durable ; War- 
ranted. Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TURN  THE  KEY,  AND  THE  GAS  IS  LIGHTED. 
Applied  to  any  Gas  Fixtnres  without  alteration. 


Playing  from  1 to  24  tunes,  costing  from  $3  50  to 
$2000  00.  Every  variety  of  the  newest  accompani- 
ments ; Voix  Celestes  (Celestial  Voices),  Organoclei- 
des,  Mandolines,  Expressives,  Picolos,  Bells,  Drums, 
Castinets,  &c.,  &c.  Musical  Boxes  are  very  durable. 

They  are  fine  ornaments  for  the  Parlor,  as  well  as 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid.  Having  given 
our  special  attention  to  that  trade  for  over  15  years, 
we  are  able  to  supply  every  want  quicker  and  better 
than  any  house  in  this  country. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers,  No.  21  Maiden 
Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


Price  $1  each.  Sample  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  Agency, 

P.  S.  SANDERSON,  Manager, 

No.  6C1  Broadway,  opp.  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rhenm. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Drnggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Steel  Collars,  enameled  white,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Billon  & Foggan,  Mfrs.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Robert  Edgar's  Celebrated  English  Life  Bitters, 
cures  Dyspepsia  and  preserves  the  general  health. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
S4.00  PEE  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


the  Year  18G8,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cons 


1'AKADE  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  May  26,  1868.— Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[June  13,  1868. ' 


THE  BROOKLYN  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Sunday-school  teachers  and  children  of 
Brooklyn  are  accustomed  each  spring  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  their  Union  by  a parade ; 
nnd  it  is  this  custom  and  procession  •which  we 
illustrate  on  the  preceding  page.  The  Union 
which  is  thus  celebrated  took  place  in  1829,  and 
was  formed  in  the  hope  of  thereby  increasing  the 
power  of  the  schools  for  good.  The  Union  at 
this  time  embraces  112  schools,  and  about  25,000 
children,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  the  proces- 
sion on  May  26,  the  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  Union. 

The  children  early  assembled  at  their  respect- 
ive schools,  and  after  a few  hymns  and  short 
speeches  were  marshaled  for  the  parade.  Our 
illustration  represents  the  scene  on  Montague 
Terrace.  A thousand  banners  were  borne  along 
in  the  various  lines,  many  of  them  bearing  mot- 
toes quoted  from  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  bearing  the  titles  of  the  schools  and  classes 
in  which  they  were  carried.  Every  school  bore 
a beautiful  silk  national  flag.  From  the  City  Hall 
floated  the  national  and  city  flags,  and  from  the 
County  Court-House  waved  its  fine  new  flag, 
greeting  the  children  passing  that  way  as  they 
hurried  to  their  places  of  meeting.  Just  before 
breaking  up  the  children  were  provided  with 
cakes,  lemonade,  ice-cream,  and  confectionery, 
which  they  appeared  in  every  case  to  enjoy  most 
thoroughly. 


THEODORE  WINTHROP. 

Killed  at  Great  Bethel  Juste  10, 1861. 
How  often  in  the  strange  old  days, 

Before  the  war’s  sharp  summons  blew, 

We  strolled  through  all  these  woodland  ways, 
While  loud  the  bluebird  sang  and  flew! 

How  gayly  of  a thousand  things 

We  talked  ; and  rustling  through  the  leaves, 
We  sang  the  songs  of  other  springs, 

And  dreamed  the  dreams  of  summer  eves! 

To  this  bold  height  our  footsteps  came, 

Our  eyes  beheld  that  distant  sea ; 

To-day  I sit  and  call  his  name, 

And  know  he  will  not  answer  me. 

O friend,  beyond  this  voice  of  mine, 

Beyond  these  eyes,  this  baffled  hand, 
Immortal  in  a youth  divine, 

I see  thy  gracious  figure  stand. 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost, 

Divided  though  our  ways  may  be; 

Two  ships  by  different  breezes  tost, 

Still  sailing  the  familiar  sea. 

No  cloud  of  death  can  long  obscure, 

Nor  touch  with  any  doubt  or  fear, 

The  love  that  keeps  the  old  faith  pure, 
Contented  whether  there  or  here. 

Staten  Island,  June,  1S68. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  June  13,  1868. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

IN  politics  as  in  matrimony  nothing  should 
be  surprising.  The  constant  reports  from 
Washington  of  the  efforts  to  make  the  Chief 
Justice  a Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— the  announcement  from  Albany  that 
Mr.  Seymour  gives  the  proposition  “respectful 
consideration” — the  public  approbation  of  Cap- 
tain Rynders,  who  “knew  him  when  he  was  a 
Democrat,”  and  who  knows  that  “ he  is  now  a 
State-rights  Democrat,  and  is  sound  on  the  cur- 
rency question” — the  advocacy  of  D.  W.  Voor- 
hees — the  reported  sudden  popularity  of  Mr. 
Chase  among  Virginia  Conservatives  — Mr. 
Chase’s  conspicuous  and  consuming  passion 
for  the  Presidency,  and  the  utter  bewilderment 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  presence  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Grant  and  Colfax,  and  of  the  sin- 
gularly sagacious  action  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention, combine  to  give  importance  to  a sug- 
gestion that  would  otherwise  seem  absurd. 

Mr.  Chasers  public  career  is  identified  with 
the  Anti-slavery  movement.  He  was  one  of 
the  Republican  chiefs  who  utterly  baffled  the 
Democratic  policy,  and  overthrew  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  originated  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  war,  which  the  Democratic  party  op- 
posed. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  frank- 
est supporters  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  Southern 
States.  He  is  the  President  of  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Commission.  He  does  not  favor 
any  principle  or  policy  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  recently  professed ; and  yet  some  of 
the  managers  of  this  party  whose  double  cry  is 
repudiation  and  “ Down  with  the  nigger : this 
is  a white  man’s  government!”  are  trying  to 
compass  Mr.  Chase’s  nomination,  which  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  will  respectfully  consider,  and 
Captain  Rynders  cautiously  approves.  Could 
there  be  any  more  imposing  proof  of  the  utter 
demoralization  of  that  party,  and  of  its  con- 
sciousness of  the  hopelessness  of  nominating 
any  Democrat  against  General  Grant  ? 

But  the  arrangement  could  not  be  completed 
without  an  understanding.  What  must  that 
understanding  be?  Mr.  Chase  is,  like  Mr. 
Sumner,  politically  identified  with  the  negro. 
Would  or  could  the  Democratic  party  pretend 
to  be  the  friend  <gi jtg  thei  eyiored  race  ? 


It  is  impossible.  Could  Mr.  Chase  deliber- 
ately renounce  his  fidelity  to  it  ? It  is  equally 
impossible.  What,  then,  could  be  done  ? What 
is  always  done  when  two  differing  parties  are 
anxious  to  agree  in  a common  policy  ? There 
is  a compromise.  Suppose  the  proposition  made 
that  the  negro  is  really  out  of  politics ; that  he  is 
emancipated,  has  his  civil  and  political  rights,  is 
a citizen  of  reconstructed  States,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  mentioned.  Suppose  that,  upon  the 
presumption  of  a restored  Union,  the  whole  re- 
construction problem  is  considered  settled,  and 
a platform  of  State  rights,  with  planks  resound- 
ing with  retrenchment,  reform,  a specie  curren- 
cy, and  universal  amnesty  be  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Chase  placed  upon  it.  In  that  case  he  would 
say  nothing  against  his  colored  friends ; the  De- 
mocracy" would  say  nothing  against  reconstruc- 
tion. The  past  would  be  left  to  bury  its  dead, 
and  the  future  alone  would  be  consulted.  Is 
such  a compromise  probable  ? 

No ! There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
Democratic  party,  nor  in  the  character  of  its 
adherents,  which  favors  the  possibility  of  such 
an  understanding.  Its  conventions  every  where 
insist  upon  the  white  man’s  government;  the 
party  organs  declare  that  Congressional  recon- 
struction shall  not  stand  if  the  Democracy  can 
carry  the  country ; and  the  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance of  the  party-,  which  are  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess, could  not  be  aroused  without  the  appeal  to 
the  most  contemptible  of  passions.  Moreover, 
the  Democratic  party  has  not  shown  the  least 
tendency  or  desire  to  be  taught  by  events.  It 
fights  as  furiously  for  the  corpse  of  slavery  as 
it  did  for  slavery'  living  and  powerful.  It  went 
to  Chicago  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  after 
three  years’  experience  of  the  resolution  and 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  sneered  at  their  ef- 
forts, and  advised  surrender  to  the  rebellion. 
It  sees  the  steady  logic  of  history,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union  upon  the  American  principle 
of  equal  rights,  and  merely  snarls  that  if  it 
could  only  get  into  power  it  would  undo  the 
work  and  give  political  rights  exclusively  to 
the  rebel  class.  This  is  not  a party  that  will 
be  wiser  in  1868  than  it  was  in  1864.  It  is 
as  likely'  to  declare  for  repudiation  now  as  it 
did  for  surrender  then.  It  will  not  nominate 
a “ Conservative,”  but  a Democrat,  counting 
upon  Conservative  support,  as  of  course.  And 
whether  that  Democrat  shall  be  a Copperhead, 
a secessionist,  and  a repudiator,  like  Pendle- 
ton, or  a-  soldier  like  Hancock,  is  a question 
for  the  factions  of  the  party  to  settle. 

Whatever  the  demoralization  of  the  party, 
therefore — whatever  the  respectful  considera- 
tion of  a gentleman  whose  refusal  to  be  himself 
a candidate  is  treated  by  his  own  party  as  pure- 
ly Pickwickian — whatever  the  wishes  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  reports  of  which  we  speak, 
the  efforts,  and  the  astute  editorials,  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Chase  is  not  probable.  If  it 
could  be  made  it  would  not  divert  Republican 
votes  from  General  Grant,  and  it  would  not 
unite  Democratic  votes  and  differences.  For 
the  Chief  Justice  himself  it  would  be  no  honor. 
Indeed,  is  the  use  of  his  name  in  all  kinds  of 
wretched  political  intrigues  altogether  an  hon- 
or? Is  it  no  stain  upon  that  name,  that  after 
service  so  illustrious  nnd  fidelity  so  conspicu- 
ous, it  should  be  hawked  about — with  his  con- 
sent if  not  with  his  wish — among  Tammany 
ring-masters  and  Pewter  Mug  bummers  ? 


GRANT  AND  THE  POPULAR  WILL. 

General  Grant  said  in  his  brief  and  modest 
speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, that  if  he  were  elected  he  should  have 
no  policy  of  his  own  to  interpose  against  the 
will  of  the  people.  This  is  a simple  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  under  our  system  the  people 
govern.  It  is  in  general  an  admitted  truth, 
but  the  course  of  President  Johnson  has  made 
its  pointed  re-statement  necessary.  The  Pres- 
ident, although  he  is  constitutionally  only  the 
chief  executive,  has  endeavored  in  every  way 
to  dictate  the  laws  and  to  impose  upon  the 
country,  despite  its  chosen  representatives,  his 
will  as  the  national  policy.  And  in  this  ex- 
traordinary, revolutionary,  and  disastrous  course 
he  has  had  the  applause  and  support  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

General  Grant,  therefore,  very  properly  re- 
curs to  the  principles  of  the  government.  He 
believes  that  the  people  make  laws  through 
Congress,  and  execute  them  through  the  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  believe  that  they  elect  two 
authorities  to  thwart  and  perplex  each  other. 
And  although  the  Constitution  conservatively 
provides  that  the  one  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, veto  the  will  of  the  other,  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  that,  upon  reconsideration,  and 
by  a two-thirds  vote,  the  will  of  the  other  may 
be  fairly  proved,  upon  a disputed  point,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  will  of  the  people.  That  be- 
ing ascertained,  the  power  of  the  Executive 
veto  is  exhausted,  and  his  duty  is  to  execute 
the  law  or  to  resign. 

Had  President  Johnson  recognized  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Cc.isutution  of 
which  he  so  constantly  speaks,  and  followed 
it  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  the  contest 
with  Congress  which  he  has  so  obstinately 
waged  to  the  immense  injury  of  the  public 

[welfare  would  have  been  avoided.  A Presi- 
dent elected  for  four  years  who  assumes  to  be 


the  exponent  of  the  popular  will  against  repre- 
sentatives elected  every  two  years  commits  an 
act  of  preposterous  folly.  Even  if  his  function 
were  legislative  this  would  be  so — when  it  is 
executive  merely  it  is  only  the  more  evident. 
The  question  of  President  Johnson’s  adminis- 
tration has  been  reconstruction.  It  was  in  its 
very  nature  a legislative  question.  But  he  en- 
deavored to  take  it  wholly  into  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  actually  denied  in  words  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  it  at  all.  Had  he  de- 
nied it  in  acts  he  would  have  been  summarily 
removed  by  the  authority  he  affected  to  despise. 

It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  people 
should  know  whether  their  will  expressed 
through  representatives  chosen  for  that  purpose 
is  to  prevail,  or  whether  the  will  of  an  officer 
chosen  by  them  for  another  purpose  is  to  be  the 
government.  If  it  be  the  former,  then  there 
will  be  unity,  harmony,  peace,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing national  prosperity.  If  it  be  the  latter, 
the  fierce  and  agitating  contest  of  the  Johnson 
administration  will  be  renewed.  In  one  quiet 
sentence  General  Grant  expresses  his  view  of 
the  subject,  which  is  that  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  popular  government  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution. With  them  he  declares  for  harmony, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and  against  the  disor- 
ganizing doctrine  which  President  Johnson 
has  practiced  and  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  approved.  The  few  words  which  the  Gen- 
eral has  spoken  commend  him  only  more  close- 
ly, if  that  were  possible,  to  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  intelligent  and  loyal  men. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Senator  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  upon  the  day 
after  Mr.  Stanton’s  withdrawal,  presented  the 
following  resolution : 

K Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  thunks  of  Congress  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  for  the  great 
ability,  purity,  and  fidelity  to  the  country  with  which 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  as 
well  amidst  the  open  danger  of  a great  rebellion  as  in 
the  later  period,  when  assailed  by  the  opposition  in- 
spired by  hostility  to  the  pacification  measures  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  a real  and  per- 
manent peace." 

This  is  an  expression  of  gratitude  in  which 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  country  will  most  warmly 
unite.  Mr.  Stanton’s  sendees  have  been  very 
great,  and  will  be  always  most  honorably  re- 
membered. From  the  moment  that  he  as- 
sumed the  direction  at  the  War  Department 
there  was  a clear  perception,  an  inflexible  will, 
a fertility  of  resource,  an  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrative force  whose  essential  value  to  the 
triumphant  prosecution  of  the  war  can  not  be 
overestimated.  Diligent  and  faithful,  laboring 
to  the  very  verge  of  dangerous  illness,  the  cen- 
tre of  a system  of  affairs  as  extended  and  com- 
plicated as  any  minister  had  ever  to  manage, 
Mr.  Stanton  never  sought  notoriety,  and  was 
known  chiefly  bv  the  great  events  whose  prog- 
ress ended  in  universal  and  unconditional  tri- 
umph. 

The  time  demanded  peremptory  action,  his 
position  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  and  hos- 
tility of  every  form  of  the  most  sensitive  jeal- 
ousy; the  shadow  of  every  failure  fell  black 
upon  his  Department ; but  with  an  nnquailing 
tenacity  and  dauntless  energy,  resolved  that 
every  man  in  the  country  if  need  be,  and  if  it 
depended  upon  him  should  be,  called  into  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Stanton  never  doubted,  and  inspired 
in  others  the  profoundest  confidence.  When 
President  Lincoln  was  murdered  it  was  the 
Secretary'  of  War  who,  for  a time,  seemed  to 
be  the  Government,  nor  was  there  any  body  in 
the  country  who  did  not  feel  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  the  man  whom  all  would  have  selected  for 
that  exact  emergency. 

It  is  since  the  war  that  Mr.  Stanton’s  con- 
duct has  been  most  severely  criticised.  It  is 
complained  that  he  remained  in  the  War  De- 
partment against  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
So  he  did  ; but  not  against  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  It  was  declared  that  his  position 
was  disgraceful,  indecent,  indelicate  toward  the 
President.  But  the  question  was  not  of  deli- 
cacy to  the  President,  but  of  duty  to  the  coun- 
try. When  Mr.  Stanton  discovered  that  the 
President  was  a man  who  was  betraying  the 
principles  that  had  elected  him,  and  that  he 
was  endeavoring  under  the  name  of  a policy  of 
reconstruction  to  baffle  the  results  of  the  war, 
his  course  was  taken,  and  taken  as  it  should 
have  been.  He  resolved  to  remain  so  long  as 
he  could  lawfully  do  so.  He  may  have  had 
doubts  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Tenure-of- 
Office  Act ; but  when  it  became  a law  he  ac- 
knowledged its  force,  and  his  post  having  be- 
come a most  important  point  in  the  defense  of 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen  against  the  efforts  of 
the  President,  he  could  not  leave  it  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so. 

When,  however,  the  Senate  decided  that  the 
appointment  of  General  Thomas  as  ad  interim 
Secretary  was  not  a high  crime  and  misdemean- 
or, it  certainly  seemed  to  determine  that  it  Avas 
not  a violation  of  law,  or  at  least  that  no  viola- 
tion had  been  proved.  In  view  of  the  express 
declaration  of  Senator  Sherman  and  other  Sen- 
ators during  the  debate  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Tenure  Act,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  not 
included  in  its  terms,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
upon  the  Impeachment  verdict  Mr.  Stanton  felt 


that  the  A’Ote  confirmed  that  view,  and  that  he 
ought  to  relinquish  his  office.  He  chose  not  to 
resign,  and  not  to  recognize  the  appointment 
of  General  Thomas,  and  placing  all  the  papers 
of  the  Department  in  the  hands  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  President, 
he  retired. 

Yet  in  his  retirement,  whatever  its  precise 
form,  he  is  followed  by  the  grateful  regard  of 
the  country — a regard  AA’hich  tradition  will  per- 
petuate, and  which  recent  events  have  not  dimin- 
ished. The  duty  that  he  discharged  in  resist- 
ing rebellion  in  the  Cabinet  of  James  Buchanan 
he  has  continued  to  discharge  in  resisting  treach- 
ery under  every  form  in  that  of  Andrew  John- 
son. He  has  few  of  the  arts  that  conjure  ordi- 
nary popularity  ; but  Mr.  Stanton’s  name  will  be 
forever  associated  with  those  of  Lincoln  and 
Grant  at  the  most  critical  and  sublime  period 
in  our  history. 


A PARTY  VIEW. 

The  papers  report  that  Senators  Wade, 
Chandler,  Cattell,  and  some  others  left  a 
caucus  of  their  party  brethren  because  six  of 
the  Republican  Senators  who  voted  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  President  were  present. 

Surely  these  Senators  and  the  sensible  men 
of  the  party  ought  to  ask  themselves  whether 
this  policy  is  Arise.  Suppose  that  its  logic  had 
prevailed  at  Chicago.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Wade 
had  been  nominated  for  President  and  General 
Butler  for  Vice-President,  with  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Stevens  Avas  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Senator  Chandler  Secretary 
of  War,  and  that  the  other  offices  were  to  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose,  further, 
that  Senators  Fessenden,  Trumbull,  and 
Grimes  had  been  denounced  in  the  platform 
as  “infamous,”  and  solemnly  expelled,  so  far 
as  they  could  be,  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
party,  Avould  the  Republican  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  the  Presidential  election  be  more  or  less 
promising  ? 

It  seems  to  us  after  the  National  Convention 
of  the  party  has  deliberately  refused  to  repudi- 
ate the  Senators  in  question,  that  Mr.  Wade 
and  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Cattell  have  no 
right,  as  party  men,  to  refuse  them  the  party 
felloAVship ; and  should  their  conduct  be  wide- 
ly followed,  should  the  Senators  who  honestly 
voted  for  acquittal  upon  the  evidence,  and  those 
Avho  maintain  the  duty  of  conscientious  public 
action  as  paramount  to  obedience  to  certain 
party  associates  be  thrust  from  party  sympathy,' 
what  can  possibly  be  gained  hat  a reduced  rote 
and  an  imperiled  success  ? 

Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  said,  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House,  as  reported,  that  he  did  not  think 
a little  perjury  would  hurt  the  Senators.  Is, 
then,  a little  perjury  in  the  discharge  of  public 
duty  to  be  also  a party  test;  and  must  all  who 
are  unwilling  to  perjure  themselves  a little  pre- 
pare to  depart  from  Republican  fellowship  ? 

This  seems  to  us  mere  childish  folly.  Mr. 
Wade  is  a stem  and  stanch  Republican,  whose 
position  has  neA’er  been  obscure,  and  Avhose 
speech  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  rebel  tem- 
pest in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1860-61  was 
a calm  and  brave  assertion  of  the  principles  that 
the  war  maintained.  Such  services  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  But  the  cause  demands  every 
kind  of  service.  If  Mr.  Chase  is  unwilling, 
from  whatever  reason,  longer  to  act  with  the 
great  party  with  AA'hich  his  name  is  most  honor- 
ably identified,  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Wade  will 
not  yield  to  any  impulse,  however  natural  and 
pardonable  it  may  seem,  Avhich  will  make  his 
political  associates  regret  his  action.  The  cause 
of  true  liberty  and  civilization  in  this  country  is 
noAv  intrusted  to  the  Republican  party  and  its 
candidates.  Whoever  will  support  them  is  not 
to  be  repelled  because  of  differences  upon  points 
not  vital,  and  Avhich  the  national  party  authority 
has  refused  to  adopt  as  articles  of  party  faith. 
We  gladly  record  that  this  truth  was  recognized 
by  the  great  ratification  meeting  at  the  Cooper 
Institute  in  New  York  by  the  omission  from 
the  resolutions  of  all  denunciation  of  the  dis- 
senting Senators. 


JUDGED  BY  ITSELF. 

We  should  not  again  have  alluded  to  the  late 
flagrant  offenses  of  the  New  York  Tribune  against 
public  morality  if  it  had  not  attempted  to  es- 
cape the  censure  of  intelligent  men  by  sneering 
that  some  people  would  have  nothing  to  do  if 
there  were  no  Tribune  to  abuse,  and  by  swal- 
lowing its  own  words  with  the  assertion  that  it 
never  uttered  them.  A charge  is  not  disproved 
because  it  may  be  repeated  to  a proverb.  Dick 
Turpin  was  not  less  a thief  because  his  name  is 
the  synonym  of  robber.  Let  the  Tribune  be 
judged  by  itself.. 

After  the  first  vote  Ava3  taken,  the  Tribune 
said: 

“ We  concede  the  right  and  the  duty  of  each  Sena- 
tor to  vote  (however  mistakenly)  as  he  saw  fit." 

Let  us  see  in  what  way  it  had  conceded  this 
right.  It  headed  its  article  upon  the  opinion 
of  Senator  Grimes,  “Judas’s  thirty  reasons.” 
It  said  of  him  : 

“We  have  had  Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  now  Ave  have  James  W.  Grimes.” 

“lie  is  governed  by  nothing  but  passion  and  eba- 
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. . .Make  him  an  example  to  renegades  for  all  time 
to  come." 

“ Gkimks  is  dead." 

The  gross  ribaldry  of  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tribune , in  speaking  of  Senator 
Grimes,  we  shall  not  again  reproduce.  It  was 
a disgrace  to  American  journalism. 

In  its  series  of  articles  before  the  vote,  and 
intended  to  influence  the  verdict,  it  said : 

“ To  presume  that  any  Republican  will  deliberately 
vote  to  acquit  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  assume  that  hitherto 
his  course  has  been  a fraud.  The  cant  we  hear  about 
the  responsibility  of  an  oath  is  absurd.” 

“No  Republican  can  vote  against  it  [conviction] 
without  making  himself  infamous.” 

“ If  Johnson  is  acquitted  then  the  whole  course  of 
these  mends  a lie,  and  their  deception  is  infamous." 

“If  they  have  been  honest  in  this,  then  impeach- 
ment is  as  sure  as  the  sun.” 

“ Any  Republican  vote  but  one  of  impeachment  is 
therefore  a lie." 

“The  Republican  who  votes  against  it  seeks  a lot 
with  the  men  who  have  warred  and  plotted  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic." 

“ The  Republican  Senator  who  rises  in  his  seat  to- 
morrow and  votes  not  guilty  virtually  says,  * I am  the 

same  as  Andrew  Johnson His  deeds  are  my  deeds ; 

his  speeches  are  my  speeches The  massacres  in 

New  Orleans  and  Memphis now  receive  my  com- 

mendation’ . . . Republican  Senators. . . .may  well  pause 
before,  by  their  votes,  they  write  their  names  with 
the  infamous  and  degraded  men  who  in  times  of  na- 
tional trial  sought  to  betray  their  country.” 

“If  Benedict  Aknoi.d  were  a Senator  to-day,  elect- 
ed by  Republican  votes,  and  moved  by  dissatisfied 
ambition,  or  a morbid,  insatiate  greed  of  office,  we 
should  hear  of  him,  highly  Impressed  with  the  sa- 
credness of  the  President’s  office,  eager  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  President’s  intent,  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  of  his  oath.  A decisive 
amount  of  money  would  finish  him." 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  tone  of  a series  of 
articles  of  the  Tribune  before  the  verdict.  Aft- 
er the  vote  it  said  that  it  conceded  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  each  Senator  to  vote  (however 
mistakenly)  as  he  saw  fit.  The  statement  is 
not  true,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  words  we  have 
quoted. 

When  the  Senate  finally  adjourned  ns  a 
Court  of  Impeachment  the  Tribune  called  the 
judgment  “a  tainted  verdict.”  It  meant  by 
this  that  it  was  a verdict  obtained  by  cornipt 
means:  by  influences  not  addressed  to  the 
reason  or  conscience  of  the  Senators.  It 
said:  “All  we  know  is  that  money  was  used 
to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  President.”  If 
this  assertion  be  true,  and  there  is  a Committee 
of  the  House  and  one  of  the  Senate  now  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  Senator  whose  vote  was  influenced  by 
improper  considerations  will  be  promptly  ex- 
pelled and  forever  disgraced. 

But  improper  influences  are  of  more  than 
one  kind.  Men  are  influenced  by  their  fears, 
by  threats,  by  denunciations ; they  are  bribed 
by  their  ambition.  There  is  no  moral  differ- 
ence between  the  honesty  of  one  man  whose 
vote  is  bought  with  money  and  that  of  another 
who,  scorning  money,  yields  to  promise  and 
place.  It  was  not  with  guineas  only  that  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  North  corrupted 
Parliament.  Now  the  'Tribune's  constant  reit- 
eration of  the  guilt  of  “Republican”  Senators 
w ho  voted  according  to  their  sense  of  duty ; its 
summons  to  the  party  in  Iowa  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Grimes  as  a renegade ; its  warn- 
ing that  Republican  Senators  who  did  not  vote 
to  convict  must  expect  to  be  ranked  with  rebels 
and  look  for  promotion  outside  of  the  party  ; its 
assertion  that  a Republican  vote  for  acquittal 
wras  a lie ; that  the  Republican  party  speaking 
by  its  papers,  its  orators,  and  its  conventions, 
was  a unit  for  impeachment,  were  all  parts  of  a 
palpable  and  shameful  attempt  to  influence  a 
judicial  decision  by  motives  of  political  interest 
and  ambition;  an  attempt  intended  to  reach 
and  affect  men  whom  the  Tribune  knew  that 
money  could  not  buy,  but  whom  political  am- 
bition might  seduce  or  party  censure  terrify. 
Could  this  effort,  which  was  as  much  an  at- 
tempt at  corruption  as  that  made  with  money  by 
the  Astor  House  ring,  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  vote  of  Mr.  Fessenden  or  of  Mr.  Trum- 
bull or  of  Mr.  Grimes  against  his  sincere  con- 
viction, the  verdict  of  the  Senate  would  have 
been  as  much  “ tainted”  as  the  Tribune  declares 
it  to  be  now,  and  a Senate  controlled  against  its 
judicial  oath  by  party  terrorism  would  have  de- 
served the  doom  which  any  Senator  known  to 
he  bought  with  money  is  sure  to  meet. 

This  is  not,  as  the  Tribune  affects  to  suppose, 
“a  fine  frenzy.”  It  is  the  verdict  of  the  great 
body  of  honorable  and  intelligent  citizens  upon 
its  recent  immoral  course,  to  which  we  hope  to 
have  no  further  occasion  to  allude.  But,  in  the 
interest  of  Liberty,  which  has  its  surest  bulwark 
in  the  moral  sentiment  and  in  that  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  maintains  liberty  and 
justice,  we  shall  not  fail  to  expose  every  such 
betrayal  both  of  the  cause  and  the  party,  es- 
pecially when  made  by  an  influential  journal. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

The  letter  of  General  Grant,  accepting  the 
nomination,  is  brief,  dignified,  and  simple.  He 
approves  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  and 
promises,  if  elected,  that  his  endeavor  will  be 
to  give  peace  and  protection  to  the  country — a 
promise  which,  from  him,  is  not  a mere  un- 
meaning phrase.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whose 
words  are  things.  The  General  does  not  un- 
dertake tu  prescribe  a policy.  He  declares  that 
the  President  must  be  free  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  people.  ubiwAMvlj  Qlsewheie  in- 


timated, is  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Government, 
and  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the  Republican 
party  has  constantly  insisted  in  the  contest  with 
President  Johnson.  The  General  does  not  en- 
ter into  detail,  but  states  his  belief  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Convention  express  the  sentiment 
of  those  who  sustained  the  Government  during 
the  war,  and  accepts  the  nomination  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  offered. 

W’ashivotox,  May  S9,  1868. 

To  General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  President  National  Union 
Republican  Convention: 

In  formally  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Republican  Convention  of  the  21st  of 
May  instant,  it  seems  proper  that  some  statement  of 
views  beyond  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
shonld  be  expressed.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  marked  with  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
patriotism,  and,  I believe,  express  the  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  sustained  the  country  throngh 
its  recent  trials.  I indorse  the  resolutions.  If  elected 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  administer  all  the  laws  in  good 
faith,  with  economy,  and  with  the  view  of  giving 
peace,  quiet,  and  protection  every  where.  In  times 
like  the  present  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  eminently 
improper,  to  lay  down  a policy  to  be  adhered  to,  right 
or  wrong,  through  an  administration  of  four  years. 
New  political  issues,  not  foreseen,  are  constantly  aris- 
ing ; the  views  of  the  public  on  old  ones  are  constant- 
ly changing,  and  a purely  administrative  officer  should 
always  be  left  free  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people. 
I always  have  respected  that  will,  and  always  shall. 
Peace,  and  universal  prosperity  its  sequence,  with 
economy  of  administration,  will  lighten  the  burden 
of  taxation,  while  it  constantly  reduces  the  national 
debt.  Let  us  have  peace. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  Grant. 

Mr.  Colfax  writes  at  greater  length,  and 
with  more  ardor.  He  enters  into  a brief  sur- 
vey of  the  reconstructive  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, which  he  heartily  justifies ; applauds  the 
impregnable  position  of  equal  rights  upon  which 
the  Republican  party  is  planted ; warmly  ap- 
proves the  declaration  in  favor  of  foreign-born 
citizens  ; and  briefly  and  eloquently  recapitu- 
lates the  good  works  of  the  party.  It  is  a glow- 
ing, characteristic  letter,  but  rather  too  long  for 
our  space. 

With  two  such  men  how  enthusiastically  and 
confidently  the  great  party  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice and  progress  enters  upon  its  campaign! 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  enthusiasm  will 
not  supply  the  want  of  organization,  nor  confi- 
dence of  hard  work.  Let  the  country  be  as 
thoroughly  canvassed  as  it  was  in  1864,  that 
the  victory  muy  be  as  signal.  Our  line  of  bat- 
tle should  be  fully  formed  while  the  enemy  is 
deciding  under  which  commander  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 


THE  PLATFORM  AND  REPUDIA- 
TION. 

Mr.  Cart  in  Congress,  and  a great  many 
Democratic  journals,  insist  that  the  declaration 
of  the  Chicago  Convention  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  is  vague  and  intentionally  de- 
lusive. Mr.  Cary,  who  is  a repudiator,  offer- 
ed a resolution  covering  the  position  taken  by 
General  Butler  last  summer,  which  is  an  at- 
tempt by  an  apparently  fair  literal  reading  of 
the  law  to  pay  part  of  the  debt  in  paper,  or,  in 
a word,  not  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  in  gold. 
Congress  very  promptly  declined  to  entertain 
the  suggestion. 

There  has  been  no  more  doubt  in  any  honest 
mind  of  the  meaning  of  the  Chicago  resolution 
than  of  the  intention  of  the  law  itself.  The 
honest  opinion  of  the  country  has  always  been 
that  the  Government  meant  to  pay  in  gold  dol- 
lars the  dollars  it  borrowed . Every  body  knows 
that,  had  the  law  been  explained  at  the  time  as 
meaning  payment  in  paper,  the  loans  could  not 
have  been  raised.  Mr.  CnASE,  and  Mr.  M‘Cul- 
loch,  and  all  the  agents  of  the  Department, 
explained  when  the  question  was  raised  that 
the  intention  was  as  honorable  as  could  be  im- 
agined. The  foreign  holders  took  their  share 
of  the  loan  upon  the  same  understanding. 

Therefore,  when  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
vention emphatically  declared  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  law  must  be  re- 
spected, there  was  but  one  interpretation  fairly 
possible.  The  doctrine  of  General  Butler 
was  built  upon  a verbal  quibble.  It  was  an  in- 
genious lawyer’s  plea.  It  was  pettifogging,  not 
statesmanship.  The  ringing,  prolonged,  and 
immense  cheering  with  which  the  Convention 
saluted  the  reading  of  the  resolution  showed 
how  true  were  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of 
the  party,  and  the  skillful  sophistries  that  had 
been  hung  like  cobwebs  around  the  subject 
were  instantly  and  forever  dispersed.  But  the 
party  that  sees  repudiation  lying  like  a lion  in 
its  path  could  not  bear  to  think  that  its  op- 
ponent had  already  disposed  of  it,  and  have 
made  a few  feeble  struggles  to  show  that  when 
the  Convention  said  honesty  it  meant  knavery. 

The  subject,  however,  was  put  even  beyond 
the  cavil  of  party  malignity  in  the  eloquent 
and  truly  inspiring  and  honorable  speech  of 
General  Hawley  in  announcing  the  nomina- 
tion to  General  Grant.  “You  will  see,”  said 
he,  “that  the  Convention  believes  that  in- 
tegrity, simplicity,  and  economy  in  govern- 
mental affairs  are  the  duties  of  good  citizens 
and  honorable  men.  It  makes  the  strict  fulfill- 
ment of  national  obligations  a point  of  honor 
never  to  be  waived.  What  the  civilized  world 
recognizes  as  full  andjfnal  payment  is  the  only 
payment  the  Union  party  will  ever  consent  to 
tender." 


There  is  no  mistaking  such  words.  They  are  ' 
indeed  the  authorized  interpretation  of  the  reso- 
lution, although  such  interpretation  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  resolution  so  interpreted  General 
Grant  approves.  The  Republican  party  ap- 
proves it.  Honest  men  every  where  approve  it. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  honorable  instincts  of 
human  society.  Any  other  view  of  it  would  be 
a disgrace  to  the  United  States  and  a disaster 
to  civilization. 


TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELERS. 

We  warn  all  travelers  who  buy  in  New  York 
tickets  to  Chicago  by  the  sleeping-cars  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  to  look  closely 
and  be  very  sure  that  they  are  not  deceived. 
A passenger  recently  bought  a state-room  of 
three  berths  upon  a particular  train,  and  upon 
presenting  herself  at  the  hour,  showing  her 
ticket,  and  asking  for  her  room,  was  shown  into 
a room  with  six  berths,  half  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied. To  her  remonstrance  the  guard  said 
that  that  was  her  place,  and  if  she  wished  to  be 
alone  with  her  companions,  she  might  pay  eight 
dollars  more,  which,  finding  that  there  was  no 
alternative,  she  did.  When  complaint  was 
made  at  the  office  in  the  Astor  House  the  agent 
claimed  the  right  to  sell  half  a state-room  for  a 
whole  one,  and  remarked  that  in  this  particular 
instance  he  happened  to  forget  to  mention  that 
it  was  only  the  half,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  buyer  distinctly  stated  that  a 
whole  state-room  was  wished,  in  which  the  trav- 
elers might  be  entirely  secluded.  If  some  dis- 
interested person  should  call  the  proceeding  a 
wretched  swindle,  we  really  do  not  see  what 
satisfactory  answer  could  be  made  to  him.  And 
to  avoid  the  consequences  arising  from  this 
extremely  defective  memory,  we  again  advise 
Western  travelers  not  to  buy  their  tickets  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  at  the  office 
in  the  Astor  House. 

Since  this  illustration  of  lapse  of  memory 
came  to  our  knowledge  we  have  received  the 
following  from  one  who  travels  constantly : 

“ Sir,— It  is  so  very  human  to  err  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  mistakes  happen  daily  where  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  them ; hut  it  is  surprising  that  in  the  matter 
of  petty  swindles  (mistakes  1)  upon  travelers  so  little  is 
done  by  those  interested  to  prevent  it.  Here  is  a case 
in  point : Recently  in  a sleeping-car  I engaged  a berth. 
The  price  was  $1— for  I have  frequently  been  over  the 
route— but  when  I came  to  pay  the  conductor  it  had 
suddenly  risen  to  $1  50.  Here  is  another  case:  Going 
from  Syracuse  to  Albany  I entered  the  saloon-car, 
previously  asking  the  train  conductor  the  extra  rate. 
‘Fifty  cents,’  was  the  reply.  When  I went  into  the 
car  the  porter  was  extracting  some  boiled  beets  from 
a sort  of  chest  for  his  dinner.  Upon  asking  him  the 
fare  he  replied  promptly,  bolting  a piece  of  beet,  ‘ One 
dollar.’  Upon  my  suggesting  to  him  that  he  was  pos- 
sibly mistaken  he  reflected  very  earnestly  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  a charming  frankness,  respond- 
ed, ‘Oh  yes  I it’s  fifty  cents.’  As  I said  before,  Sir, 
mistakes  will  happen,  but  I do  not  like  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  them.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  trav- 
elers, and  quite  as  remunerative  to  corporations,  if 
printed  rates  of  fare  were  conspicuously  posted  in 
every  sleeping-  car  or  other  public  conveyance,  so 
that  people  would  know  what  was  right.  If  they 
desired  to  give  the  conductor  fifty  cents  extra  for  his 
poor  mother,  that  would  be  an  act  of  charity  which 
no  one  would  raise  a voice  against 

“The  instances  above  given  are  only  two  of  many 
which  call  for  correction.  It  is  easily  done  in  them, 
and  that  is  a reason  why  it  should  be.  E.  P.  W.” 


SIGNS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Mr.  A.  Gallatin  Lawrence,  United  States 
Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  having  violated  the  act 
of  Congress  forbidding  dueling  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
nomination  of  a successor.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  also  advised  the  Prussian  Minister 
that  Baron  Von  Kusserow,  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  Count  Loteum,  an  attache,  have 
been  guilty  of  the  same  violation  of  law,  and 
has  requested  thut  the  fact  be  communicated  to 
the  Prussian  Government,  that  the  Baron  and 
the  Count  may  be  made  sensible  of  its  displeasure. 

This  is  another  dying  gasp  of  Middle  Age 
barbarism  in  Washington.  Slaves  are  no  lon- 
ger sold  there,  and  efforts  at  mutual  murder  are 
punished.  Shall  we  not  now  have  some  exqui- 
site Jeames  bewailing  the  decline  of  the  “ social 
tone”  of  Washington,  and  lamenting  the  de- 
lightful days  when  “chivalry”  was  supreme? 


POOR  WHITES  AND  BLACKS. 

In  a late  generalization  we  incorrectly  esti- 
mated the  number  of  Freedmen  who  had  re- 
ceived national  aid,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
publish  the  following  correction  by  a most  com- 
petent authority : 

“ Greenville,  Alabama. 

. . .The  charity  of  the  nation  has  been  bestowed  al- 
most entirely  throngh  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau.  My  own  knowledge  of  facts,  gained  while 
serving  as  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  for  three  years,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  your  statement.  It  has  been 
a rule  of  action  in  the  two  Sub-Districts  of  Alabama, 
which  have  been  successively  under  my  control,  em- 
bracing in  all  fourteen  counties,  to  issue  supplies  to 
none  of  the  negro  population  but  those  incapable  of 
earning  a livelihood  by  reason  of  actual  disability, 
temporary  or  permanent.  More  than  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  amount  has  been  issued  to  whites,  in  whose 
favor  the  rule  has  been  construed  far  less  rigidly  than 
with  the  blacks  for  obvious  reasons,  principally  on 
account  of  their  manifest  inability  to  endure  the  toil 
of  plantation  labor. 

“ The  blacks  who  have  been  a charge  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  are, 
as  a elass,  identical  with  those  unfortunates  who  in 
the  Northern  States  are  cared  for  as  paupers  by  the 
local  authorities.  As  is  well  known,  the  Southern 
States  hud  uo  public  charities  under  slavery,  and  upon 


the  plea  of  impoverishment  most  of  the  counties  de- 
clare themselves  nnable  to  assume  the  support  of  the 
public  poor.  It  is  the  truth,  however,  that  they  are 
quite  as  unwilling  as  nnable ; and  further,  that  the 
tender  mercies  of  ex-inasters  toward  their  profitless 
ex-slaves  would  be  likely  to  put  the  worst  annals  of 
British  Unions  to  shame " 


THE  COOPER  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN. 

Our  friends  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign must  look  to  their  laurels.  There  is  rising 
another  Academy  of  Design  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute ; and  the  industry,  interest,  and  skill  which 
it  has  already  developed,  and  the  works  which  it 
is  already  producing,  promise  a dangerous  rival- 
ry. It  is  a school  of  women  only;  apparently 
not  widely  known,  nor  exciting  much  intere-t 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  pupils  and 
their  friends,  but  deserving  the  most  thoughtful 
attention.  Its  annual  exhibition,  with  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Cooper  Union,  was 
held  during  the  last  week  in  May  in  the  great 
gallery  of  the  Cooper  Building,  and  the  prizes 
and  medals  for  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  were 
publicly  presented.  The  exercises  and  exhibi- 
tion altogether  occupy  three  days  and  evenings. 
There  is  a reception  which  is  always  crowded, 
and  so  is  the  meeting  for  the  award  of  prizes. 
But  the  fact  of  the  exhibition  is  practically  un- 
known to  the  great  public,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  art-school  is  not  appreciated. 

The  classes  in  drawing  and  sculpture  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  Dr.  Rimmer,  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  of  teachers.  He  is  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  his  method  is  thorougli  and  severe. 
Its  results  are  evident  in  the  works  exhibited. 
The  young  women  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  pursue  a regular  course.  Besides 
the  technical  excellence  of  their  work,  the  free- 
dom of  invention  is  very  striking.  Indeed,  in 
the  sculpture  of  this  year,  the  talent  displayed 
was  remarkable.  The  figure  of  a glorified  mar- 
tyr of  life-size,  a statuette  of  Cinderella,  and  a 
life-size  Andromeda  watching  the  combat  be- 
tween Perseus  and  the  monster,  were  works  that 
in  the  National  Academy  would  have  made  the 
Sculpture  Galleiy  a popular  resort.  1 )r.  Rimm  e r 
truly  said  that  were  the  Andromeda  to  be  found 
without  the  head  in  an  old  ruin,  it  would  be  ad- 
mired as  a noble  specimen  of  classic  art. 

Another  year  we  hope  to  call  attention  to  the 
exhibition  betimes. 


WANTED— A LEG. 

The  Surgeon-General  has  replied  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  under 
the  law  to  furnish  another  leg  to  the  soldier  men- 
tioned, who  is  worthy  of  the  aid  requested : 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  inquire  whether  in  any  case  a wood- 
en leg  would  Be  given  by  the  Govenuneut  to  an  hon- 
orably discharged  soldier  a second  time,  and  to  state 
as  my  reason  Tor  inquiring  that  Chaki.kb  Bebkj.ev, 
late  of  Company  E,  First  Regiment,  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  who  lost  his  right  leg  before  Peters- 
burg iu  ISOS,  and  subsequently  received  one  of  the 
substitutes  that  Uncle  Sam  supplies,  broke  it  by  fall- 
ing from  a hay-loft,  and  sustained  such  serious  inju- 
ries as  unfitted  him  for  work  through  the  past  winter. 
Now  he  is  recovering,  and  his  wife,  who  has  stood  by 
him  as  faithfully  as  he  stood  by  his  country,  is  trying 
to  raise  money  to  equip  him  again ; but  it’s  hard  work 
and  slow— as  slow' and  hard  as  taking  a city  by  siege 
—and  so  I thought  as  it  isn’t  often  a soldier  loses  two 
legs,  and  still  has  one  leg— the  left  one  too,  by-the- 
way— Uncle  Sam  might  give  him  another ; and,  if  he 
must  mention  a reason  with  it,  say  that  it  was  the  one 
which  some  other  soldier  might  have  lost,  but,  by  a 
kind  Providence,  didn’t  Of  how  many  thousands 
could  that  be  said  as  well  as  of  you  and 
“Yours,  respectfully, 

“Crammom>  Kennedy, 

"Late  Chaplain  Seventy-ninth  Highlanders,  New  York  Vola." 

Mr.  Kennedy  gladly  subscribes  five  dollars 
toward  buying  the  leg  that  he  might  himself  have 
lost.  And  if  any  other  good  man  who  went  to 
the  war  and  returned  with  both  legs,  or  who  did 
not  go  but  sent  a substitute,  or  who,  unable  to 
do  either,  worked  and  prayed  for  those  who  did, 
wishes  to  help  this  soldier,  and  will  send  the 
money  to  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  it  will 
be  faithfully  applied  to  buying  the  leg. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


congress. 

The  Senate  voted,  on  May  30,  to  extend  the  time  al- 
lowed for  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  two 
years. 

The  Ilonse,  on  May  30,  passed  the  Indian  Appropri- 
ation bill.  Mr.  Ashley  offered  a resolution  amending 
the  Constitution  by  abolishing  the  Vice-Presidency, 
making  the  President  eligible  for  only  one  term,  alia 
radically  changing  the  system  of  election. 

The  Senate,  on  June  1,  passed  the  House  bill  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  no  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  other  right  shall 
be  enacted  on  account  of  race  or  color,  Indians  no| 
taxed  excepted.  It  goes  back  to  the  House  for  its 
concurrence. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  in  St.  Louis,  was 
unveiled  May  20  with  a grand  demonstration,  Jessie 
Benton  Fremont  unveiling  the  statue,  and  General 
Frank  P.  Blair  pronouncing  the  enlogium. 

Ex-President  Bnchanan  died  at  his  residence,  Wheat- 
land,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  1,  aged  76. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  foreign  news  for  the  past  week  has  been  brief 
and  unimportant.  Prussia  is  disarming ; France  has 
fully  supplied  her  infantry  with  what  the  French  Em- 
peror calls  the  “ queen  of  rifles,”  the  Chassepot ; En- 
gland is  still  putting  her  Fenian  subjects  to  the  very 
worst  use  possible  bv  hanging  them ; the  Poles  are 
disturbing  Galicia : North  Germany  has  abolished  im- 
prisonment for  debt;  and  Bavaria  has  signed  Ban- 
croft’s Naturalization  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  foreign  news  is  from  Central 
Asia,  and  marks  the  progress  of  the  Russian  invasion 
of  that  region.  The  invasion  of  Chinese  Turkestan 
by  the  Russians  began  in  I860,  simultaneous  with  a 
movement  under  the  direction  of  the  British  authori- 
ties in  India  but  conducted  by  an  Indian  prince,  Shere 
Ali  Khan,  into  Afghanistan,  the  couutry  adjoining 
Turkestan.  The  question  involved  is  one  of  Russian 
or  English  Supremacy  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Russians  is  to  possess  all  of  Central 
• ' ” — ' ' ' ' randazr  of  British  India,  tod 

It  and  Persia  on  the  west. 
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GENERAL  JOHN  M.  SCHOFIELD,  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


THE  CLOISTERS.— [Sek  the  Poem,  Page  3T5.J 


era!.  President  Johnson  nominated  General 
Schofield  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  him. 

General  Schofield’s  war  record  is  well  known 
to  our  readers.  He  was  the  commander  of  a 
wing  of  Sherman’s  army  in  the  campaign  of 


Atlanta,  and  the  leader  of  the  force  which  cap- 
tured Wilmington  and  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina  to  meet  Sherman.  Since  the 
war  he  has  been  in  command  in  Virginia.  Of 
his  political  principles  little  is  known  at  pres- 
ent. 


tained  the  President  by  acquitting  him  of  the 
charge  of  illegally  removing  Secretary  Stanton, 
that  officer  promptly  withdrew  from  the  Depart- 
ment, leaving  it  in  charge  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 


THE NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  vote  on  Impeach- 
ment, and  the  discovery  that  the  Senate  had  sus- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Having  told  me  the  name  of  Mr.  Candy’s 
assistant,  Betteredge  appeared  to  think  that  we 
had  wasted  enough  of  our  time  on  an  insignifi- 
cant subject.  He  resumed  the  perusal  of  Rosan- 
na Spearman’s  letter. 

On  my  side,  I sat  at  the  window,  waiting  until 
he  had  done.  Little  by  little,  the  impression 
produced  on  me  by  Ezra  Jennings— it  seemed 
perfectly  unaccountable,  in  such  a situation  as 
mine,  that  any  human  being  should  have  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  me  at  all! — faded  from 
my  mind.  My  thoughts  flowed  back  into  their 
former  channel.  Once  more,  I forced  myself  to 
look  my  own  incredible  position  resolutely  in  the 
face.  Once  more,  I reviewed  in  my  own  mind 
the  course  which  I had  at  last  summoned  com- 
posure enough  to  plan  out  for  the  future. 

To  go  back  to  London  that  day ; to  put  the 
whole  case  before  Mr.  Bruff ; and,  last  and  most 
important,  to  obtain  (no  matter  by  what  means 
or  at  what  sacrifice)  a personal  interview  with 
Rachel — this  was  my  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  I 
was  capable  of  forming  it  at  the  time.  There 
was  more  than  an  hour  still  to  spare  before  the 
train  started.  And  there  was  the  bare  chance 
that  Betteredge  might  discover  something  in  the 
unread  portion  of  Rosanna  Spearman’s  letter, 
which  it  might  be  useful  for  me  to  know  before 
I left  the  house  in  which  the  Diamond  had  been 
lost.  For  that  chance  I was  now  waiting. 

The  letter  ended  in  these  terms : 

“You  have  no  need  to  be  angry,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, even  if  I did  feel  some  little  triumph  at 
knowing  that  I held  all  your  prospects  in  life  in 
my  own  hands.  Anxieties  and  fears  soon  came 
back  to  me.  With  the  view  Sergeant  Cuff  took 
of  the  loss  of  the  Diamond,  he  would  be  sure  to 
end  in  examining  our  linen  and  our  dresses. 
There  was  no  place  in  my  room — there  was  no 
place  in  the  house — which  I could  feel  satisfied 
would  be  safe  from  him.  How  to  hide  the  night- 
gown so  that  not  even  the  Sergeant  could  find 
it  ? and  how  to  do  that  without  losing  one  mo- 
ment of  precious  time? — these  were  not  easy 
questions  to  answer.  My  uncertainties  ended 
in  my  taking  a way  that  may  make  you  laugh. 
I undressed,  and  put  the  night-gown  on  me. 
You  had  worn  it — and  I had  another  little  mo- 
ment of  pleasure  in  wearing  it  after  you. 

“The  next  news  that  reached  us  in  the  serv- 
ants’ hall  showed  that  I had  not  made  sure  of 
the  night-gown  a moment  too  soon.  Sergeant 
Cuff  wanted  to  see  the  washing-book. 

“I  found  it,  and  took  it  to  him  in  my  lady’s 
sitting-room.  The  Sergeant  and  I had  come 
across  each  other  more  than  once  in  former  days. 
I was  certain  he  would  know  me  again — and  1 
was  not  certain  of  wliat  he  might  do  when  he 
found  me  employed  as  servant  in  a house  in 
which  a valuable  jewel  had  been  lost.  In  this 
suspense,  I felt  it  would  be  a relief  to  me  to  get 
the  meeting  between  us  over,  and  to  know  the 
worst  of  it  at  once. 

“ He  looked  at  me  as  if  I was  a stranger, 
when  I handed  him  the  washing-book ; and  he 
was  very  specially  polite  in  thanking  me  for 
bringing  it.  I thought  those  were  both  bad 
signs.  There  was  no  knowing  what  he  might 
say  of  me  behind  my  back : there  was  no  know- 
ing how  soon  I might  not  find  myself  taken  in 
custody  on  suspicion,  and  searched.  It  was 
then  time  for  your  return  from  seeing  Mr.  God- 
frey Ablewhite  off  by  the  railway : and  I went 
to  your  favorite  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  to  try 
for  another  chance  of  speaking  to  you — the  last 
chance,  for  all  I knew  to  the  contrary,  that  I 
might  have. 

“You  never  appeared ; mid,  whatwas  worse 
still,  Mr.  Betteredge  C&y  passed 


by  the  place  where  I was  hiding— and  the  Ser- 
geant saw  me. 

“I  had  no  choice,  after  that,  but  to  return  to 
my  proper  place  and  my  proper  work,  before 
more  disasters  happened  to  me.  Just  as  I was 
going  to  step  across  the  path  you  came  back 
from  the  railway.  You  were  making  straight 
for  the  shrubbery,  when  you  saw  me — I am 
certain,  Sir,  you  saw  me — and  you  turned  away 
as  if  I had  "got  the  plague,  and  went  into  the 
house.* 

“I  made  the  best  of  my  way  indoors  again, 
returning  by  the  sen-ants’  entrance.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  laundry-room  at  that  time ; and 
I sat  down  there  alone.  I have  told  yon  already 
of  the  thoughts  which  the  Shivering  Sand  put 
I into  my  head.  Those  thoughts  came  back  to 
i me  now.  I wondered  in  myself  which  it  would 
be  hardest  to  do,  if  things  went  on  in  this  way 
! — to  bear  Mr.  Franklin  Blake’s  indifference  to 
| me,  or  to  jump  into  the  quicksand  and  end  it 
I forever  in  that  way  ? 

“It’s  useless  to  ask  me  to  account  for  my 
I own  conduct,  at  this  time.  I try — and  I can't 
j understand  it  myself. 

“Why  didn’t  I stop  you,  when  you  avoided 
me  in  that  cruel  manner?  Why  didn’t  I call 
ouf,  ‘ Mr.  Franklin,  I have  got  something  to  say 
i to  you ; it  concerns  yourself,  and  you  must,  and 
shall,  hear  it?’  You  were  at  my  mercy — I had 
| got  the  whip-hand  of  you,  as  they  say.  And 
better  than  that,  I had  the  means  (if  I could 
j only  make  you  trust  me)  of  being  useful  to  you 
in  the  future.  Of  course,  I never  supposed  that 
i you — a gentleman — had  stolen  the  Diamond  for 
1 the  mere  pleasure  of  stealing  it.  No.  Penelope 
had  heard  Miss  Rachel,  and  I had  heard  Mr. 
Betteredge,  talk  about  your  extravagance  and 
your  debts.  It  was  plain  enough  to  me  that  you 
had  taken  the  Diamond  to  sell  it,  or  pledge  it, 
and  so  to  get  the  money  of  which  you  stood  in 
need.  Well!  I could  have  told  you  of  a man 
in  London  who  would  have  advanced  a good 
large  sum  on  the  jewel,  and  who  would  have 
asked  no  awkward  questions  about  it  either. 

“Why  didn’t  I speak  to  you!  why  didn’t  I 
speak  to  you ! 

“I  wonder  whether  the  risks  and  difficulties 
of  keeping  the  night-gown  were  as  much  as  1 
could  manage,  without  having  other  risks  and 
difficulties  added  to  them?  This  might  have 
been  the  case  with  some  women — but  how  could 
it  be  the  case  with  me?  In  the  days  when  I 
was  a thief,  I had  run  fifty  times  greater  risks, 
and  found  my  way  out  of  difficulties  to  which 
this  difficulty  was  mere  child’s  play.  I had  been 
apprenticed,  as  you  may  say,  to  frauds  and  de- 
ceptions— some  of  them  on  such  a grand  scale, 
and  managed  so  cleverly,  that  they  became  fa-’ 
mous,  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Was 
such  a little  thing  as  the  keeping  of  the  night- 
gown likely  to  weigh  on  my  spirits,  and  to  set 
my  heart  sinking  within  me,  at  the  time  when  I 
ought  to  have  spoken  to  you?  What  nonsense 
to  ask  the  question ! the  thing  couldn’t  be. 

“Where  is  the  use  of  my  dwelling  in  this  way 
on  my  own  folly?  The  plain  truth  is  plain 
enough,  surely  ? Behind  your  back,  I loved  you 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Before  your  face — 
there’s  no  denying  it — I was  frightened  of  you ; 
frightened  of  making  you  angry  with  me ; fright- 
ened of  what  you  might  say  to  me  (though  you 
had  taken  the  Diamond)  if  I presumed  to  tell 
you  that  I had  found  it  out.  I had  gone  as 
near  to  it  as  I dared  when  I spoke  to  you  in  the 
library.  You  had  not  turned  your  back  on  me 
then.  You  had  not  started  away  from  me  as  if 
I had  got  the  plague.  I tried  to  provoke  my- 
self into  feekng  angry  with  you,  and  to  rouse  up 
my  courage  in  that  way.  No!  I couldn’t  feel 
any  thing  but  the  misery  and  the  mortification 
of  it.  ‘You’re  a plain  girl;  you  have  got  a 
crooked  shoulder;  you’re  only  a house-maid — 
what  do  you  mean  by  attempting  to  speak  to  Me?’ 
You  never  uttered  a word  of  that,  Mr.  Franklin; 
but  you  said  it  all  to  me,  nevertheless ! Is  such 
madness  as  this  to  be  accounted  for?  No. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  confess  it, 
and  let  it  be. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,  once  more,  for  this  wan- 
dering of  my  pen.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  hap- 
pening again.  I am  close  at  the  end  now. 

“The  first  person  who  disturbed  me  by  com- 
ing into  the  empty  room  was  Penelope.  She 
had  found  out  my  secret  long  .since,  and  she  had 
done  her  best  to  bring  me  to  my  senses — and 
done  it  kindly  too. 

“ ‘ Ah!’  she  said,  ‘ I know  why  you’re  sitting 
here,  and  fretting,  all  by  yourself.  The  best 
thing  that  can  happen  for  your  advantage,  Ro- 
sanna, will  be  for  Mr.  Franklin’s  visit  here  to 
come  to  an  end.  It’s  my  belief  that  he  won’t 
be  long  now  before  he  leaves  the  house.’ 

“ In  all  my  thoughts  of  you  I had  never  thought 
of  your  going  away.  I couldn’t  speak  to  Penel- 
ope. I could  only  look  at  her. 

“ ‘I’ve  just  left  Miss  Rachel,’  Penelope  went 
on.  ‘And  a hard  matter  I have  had  of  it  to 
put  up  with  her  temper.  She  says  the  house 
is  unbearable  to  her  with  the  police  in  it ; and 
she’s  determined  to  speak  to  my  lady  this  even- 
ing, and  to  go  to  her  Aunt  Ablewhite  to-mor- 
row. If  she  does  that,  Mr.  Franklin  will  be  the 
next  to  find  a reason  for  going  away,  you  may 
depend  on  it ! ’ 

“I  recovered  the  use  of  my  tongue  at  that. 

* Do  you  mean  to  say  Mr.  Franklin  will  go  with  1 
her?’  I asked. 

“‘Only  too  gladly,  if  she  would  let  him;  j 
but  she  won’t.  He  has  been  made  to  feel  her 
temper ; he  is  in  her  black  books  too — and  that 
after  having  done  all  he  can  to  help  her,  poor 
fellow ! No,  no ! If  they  don’t  make  it  up  be-  | 


* Note;  by  Franklin  Blake.— The  writer  is  entirely 
mistaken,  poor  creature.  I never  noticed  her.  My 
intention  was  certainly  to  have  taken  a turn  in  the 
shrubbery.  But,  remembering  at  the  same  moment 
that  my  aunt  might  wish  to  see  me.  after  my  return 
from  the  railway,  I altered  my  mind,  and  went  into 
the  house. 


fore  to-morrow,  you  will  see  Miss  Rachel  go  one 
way,  and  Mr.  Franklin  another.  ‘Where  he 
may  betake  himself  to  I can’t  say.  But  he  will 
never  stay  here,  Rosanna,  after  Miss  Rachel  has 
left  us.’ 

“I  managed  to  master  the  despair  I felt  at 
the  prospect  of  your  going  away.  To  own  the 
truth,  I saw  a little  glimpse  of  hope  for  myself 
if  there  was  really  a serious  disagreement  be- 
tween Miss  Rachel  and  you.  ‘Do  you  know,’ 
I asked,  ‘ what  the  quarrel  is  between  them  ?’ 

“ ‘It's  all  on  Miss  Rachel’s  side,’  Penelope 
said.  ‘And,  for  any  thing  I know  to  the  con- 
trary, it’s  all  Miss  Rachel’s  temper,  and  nothing 
else.  I am  loth  to  distress  you,  Rosanna ; but 
don’t  run  away  with  the  notion  that  Mr.  Frank- 
lin is  ever  likely  to  quarrel  with  her.  He’s  a 
great  deal  too  fond  of  her  for  that!’ 

“ She  had  only  just  spoken  those  cruel  words 
when  there  came  a call  to  us  from  Mr.  Better- 
edge.  All  the  indoor  servants  were  to  assemble 
in  the  hall.  And  then  we  were  to  go  in,  one  by 
one,  and  be  questioned  in  Mr.  Bettevedge’s  room 
by  Sergeant  Cuff. 

“ It  came  to  my  turn  to  go  in,  after  her  lady- 
ship’s maid  and  the  upper  house-maid  had  been 
questioned  first.  Sergeant  Cuffs  inquiries — 
though  he  wrapped  them  up  very  cunningly — 
soon  showed  me  that  those  two  women  (the 
bitterest  enemies  I had  in  the  house)  had  made 
their  discoveries  outside  my  door,  on  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  and  again  on  the  Thursday  night. 
They  had  told  the  Sergeant  enough  to  open  his 
eyes  to  some  part  of  the  truth.  He  rightly  be- 
lieved me  to  have  made  a new  night-gown  se- 
cretly, but  he  wrongly  believed  the  paint-stained 
night-gown  to  be  mine.  I felt  satisfied  of  an- 
other thing,  from  what  he  said,  which  it  puzzled 
me  to  understand.  He  suspected  me,  of  course, 
of  being  concerned  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
Diamond.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  let  me  see 
— purposely,  as  I thought — that  he  did  not  con- 
sider me  as  the  person  chiefly  answ  erable  for  the 
loss  of  the  jewel.  He  appeared  to  think  that  1 
had  been  acting  under  the  direction  of  somebody 
else.  Who  that  person  might  be,  I couldn’t 
guess  then,  and  can’t  guess  now. 

“ In  this  uncertainty,  one  thing  was  plain — 
that  Sergeant  Cuff  was  miles  away  from  know- 
ing the  whole  truth.  You  were  safe  as  long  as 
the  night-gown  was  safe — and  not  a moment 
longer. 

“I  quite  despair  of  making  you  understand 
the  distress  and  tenor  which  pressed  upon  me 
now.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  risk  wearing 
your  night-gowm  any  longer.  I might  find  my- 
self taken  off,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  the  po- 
lice court  at  Frizinghall,  to  be  charged  on  sus- 
picion, and  searched  accordingly.  While  Ser- 
geant Cuff  still  left  me  free,  I had  to  choose — and 
that  at  once — between  destroying  the  night-gown, 


or  hiding  it  in  some  safe  place,  at  some  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  house. 

“ If  I had  only  been  a little  less  fond  of  you, 
I think  I should  have  destroyed  it.  But,  oh ! 
how  could  I destroy  the  only  thing  I had  which 
proved  that  I had  saved  you  from  discovery? 
If  we  did  come  to  an  explanation  together,  and  if 
you  suspected  me  of  having  some  bad  motive,  and 
denied  it  all,  how  could  I win  upon  you  to  trust 
me,  unless  I had  the  night-gown  to  produce? 
Was  it  wronging  you  to  believe,  as  I did,  and 
do  still,  that  you  might  hesitate  to  let  a poor 
girl  like  me  be  the  sharer  of  your  secret,  and 
your  accomplice  in  the  theft  which  your  money- 
troubles  had  tempted  you  to  commit?  Think 
of  your  cold  behavior  to  me,  Sii*and  you  will 
hardly  wonder  at  my  unwillingness  to  destroy 
the  only  claim  on  your  con  fid®  ce  and  your  grat- 
itude which  it  was  my  fortune  to  possess. 

“I  determined  to  hide  it;  and  the  place  I 
fixed  on  was  the  place  I knew  best — the  Shiver- 
ing Sand. 

“ As  soon  as  the  questioning  was  over  I made 
the  first  excuse  that  came  into  my  head,  and  got 
leave  to  go  out  for  a breath  of  fresh  air.  I went 
straight  to  Cobb’s  Hole,  to  Mr.  Yolland’s  cottage. 
His  wife  and  daughter  were  the  best  friends  I 
had.  Don’t  suppose  I trusted  them  with  your 
secret — I have  trusted  nobody.  All  I wanted 
was  to  write  this  letter  to  you,  and  to  have  a 
safe  opportunity  of  taking  the  night-gown  off 
me.  Suspected  as  I was,  I could  do  neither  c 
those  things,  with  any  sort  of  security,  up  at  thrs 
house. 

“ And  now  I have  nearly  got  through  my  Ion  ; 
letter,  writing  it  alone  in  Lucy  Yolland’s  beu 
room.  When  it  is  done  I shall  go  down  stair 
with  the  night-gown  rolled  up,  and  hidden  un- 
der my  cloak.  I shall  find  the  means  I war 
for  keeping  it  safe  and  dry  in  its  hiding-place, 
among  the  litter  of  old  things  in  Mrs.  Tolland.- 
kitchen.  And  then  I shall  go  to  the  Shiver 
iug  Sand — don’t  be  afraid  of  my  Jetting  nv 
footmarks  betray  me! — and  hide  the  night-gov  , 
down  in  the  sand,  where  no  living  creature  cn 
find  it  without  being  first  let  into  the  secret  t ■ 
myself. 

“And,  when  that  is  done,  wliat  then? 

“Then,  Mr.  Franklin,  I shall  have  two  reasons 
for  making  another  attempt  to  say  the  words  to 
you  which  I have  not  said  yet.  If  you  leave  the 
house,  as  Penelope  believes  you  will  leave  it,  ami 
if  I haven’t  spoken  to  you  before  that,  I shall 
lose  my  opportunity  forever.  That  is  one  rea- 
son. Then,  again,  there  is  the  comforting  knowl- 
edge— if  my  speaking  does  make  you  angry — 
that  I have  got  the  night-gown  ready  to  plea  .. 
my  cause  for  me  as  nothing  else  can.  That  is. 
mv  other  reason.  If  these  two  together  don  e 
harden  my  heart  against  the  coldness  which  has 
hitherto  frozen  it  up  (I  mean  the  coldness  off 


“AS  I LAID  MY  HAND  ON  THE  DOOR  OPPOSITE,  I HEARD  A FEW  PLAINTIVE 
CHORDS  STRUCK  ON  THE  PIANO  " 
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your  treatment  of  me),  there  will  be  the  end  of 
my  efforts — and  the  end  of  my  life. 

‘ ‘ Yes.  If  I miss  my  next  opportunity — if  you 
are  as  cruel  as  ever,  and  if  1 feel  it  again  as  I 
have  felt  it  already — good-by  to  the  world  which 
has  grudged  me  the  happiness  that  it  gives  to 
others.  Good-by  to  life,  Which  nothing  but  a 
little  kindness  from  you  can  ever  make  pleasur- 
able to  me  again.  Don’t  blame  yourself,  Sir,  if 
it  ends  in  this  way.  But  try — do  try — to  feel 
some  forgiving  sorrow  for  me ! I shall  take  care 
that  you  find  out  what  I have  done  for  you  when 
I am  past  telling  you  of  it  myself.  Will  you  say 
something  kind  of  me  then— in  the  same  gentle 
way  that  you  have  when  you  speak  to  Miss  Ra- 
chel ? If  you  do  that,  and  if  there  are  such 
things  as  gtiosff,  I believe  my  ghost  will  hear  it, 
and  tremble  with  the  pleasure  of  it. 

“It’s  time  I let-off.  I am  making  myself 
cry.  How  am  I to  see  my  way  to  the  hiding- 
place  if  I let  these  useless  tears  come  and  blind 
me? 

“Besides,  why  should  I look  at  the  gloomy 
side  ? Why  not  believe,  while  I can,  that  it  will 
end  well  after  all?  I may  find  you  in  a good 
humor  to-night — or,  if  not,  I may  succeed  bet- 
ter to-morrow  morning.  I sha’n’t  improve  my 
poor  plain  face  by  fretting — shall  I ? Who  knows 
but  I may  have  filled  all  these  weary  long  pages 
of  paper  for  nothing?  They  will  go,  for  safety’s 
sake  (never  mind  now  for  what  other  reason)  into 
the  hiding-place,  along  with  the  night-gown.  It 
has  been  hard,  hard  work  writing  my  letter.  Oh ! 
if  we  only  end  in  understanding  each  other,  how 
I shall  enjoy  tearing  it  up ! 

• “I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  your  true  lover  and 
humble  servant, 

“Rosanna  Spearman.” 

The  reading  of  the  letter  was  completed  by 
Betteredge  in  silence.  After  carefully  putting 
it  back  in  the  envelope,  he  sat  thinking,  with  his 
head  bowed  down,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“Betteredge,”  I said,  “is  there  any  hint  to 
guide  us  at  the  end  of  the  letter?” 

He  looked  up  slowly',  with  a heavy  sigh. 

“ There  is  nothing  to  guide  you,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin,” he  answered.  * ‘ If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
you  will  keep  the  letter  in  the  cover  till  these 
present  anxieties  of  yours  have  come  to  an  end. 
It  will  sorely  distress  you,  whenever  you  read  it. 
Don’t  read  it  now.” 

I put  the  letter  away  in  my  pocket-book. 

A glance  back  at  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth chapters  of  Betteredge’s  Narrative  will 
show  that  there  really  was  a reason  for  my  thus 
sparing  myself,  at  a time  when  my  fortitude  had 
been  already  cruelly  tried.  Twice  over,  the  un- 
happy woman  had  made  her  last  attempt  to  speak 
to  me.  And  twice  over,  it  had  been  my  misfor- 
tune (God  knows  how  innocently!)  to  repel  the 
advances  she  had  made  to  me.  On  the  Friday 
night,  as  Betteredge  truly  describes  it,  she  hall 
found  me  alone  at  the  billiard-table.  Her  man- 
ner and  her  language  had  suggested  to  me — 
and  would  have  suggested  to  any  man,  under  the 
circumstances — that  she  was  about  to  confess  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Diamond.  For  her  own  sake,  I had  purposely 
shown  no  special  interest  in  what  was  coming; 
for  her  own  sake,  I had  purposely  looked  at 
the  billiard-balls,  instead  of  looking  at  her — and 
what  had  been  the  result  ? I had  sent  her  away 
from  me,  wounded  to  the  heart ! On  the  Satur- 
day again — on  the  day  when  she  must  have  fore- 
seen, after  what  Penelope  had  told  her,  that  my 
departure  was  close  at  hand — the  same  fatality 
still  pursued  us.  She  had  once  more  attempted 
to  meet  me  in  the  shrubbery  walk,  and  she  had 
found  me  there  in  company  with  Betteredge  and 
Sergeant  Cuff.  In  her  hearing,  the  Sergeant, 
with  his  own  underhand  object  in  view,  had 
appealed  to  my  interest  in  Rosanna  Spearman. 
Again  for  the  poor  creature’s  own  sake,  I had 
met  the  police  officer  with  a flat  denial,  and  had 
declared — loudly  declared,  so  that  she  might 
hear  me  too — that  I felt  “no  interest  whatever 
in  Rosanna  Spearman.”  At  those  words,  solely 
designed  to  warn  her  against  attempting  to  gain 
iny  private  ear,  she  had  turned  away,  and  left 
the  place : cautioned  of  her  danger,  as  I then 
believed ; self-doomed  to  destruction,  as  I know 
now.  From  that  point,  I have  already  traced 
the  succession  of  events  which  led  me  to  the  as- 
tounding discovery  at  the  quicksand.  The  ret- 
rospect is  now  complete.  I may  leave  the  mis- 
erable story  of  Rosanna  Spearman — to  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I can  not  revert 
without  a jiang  of  distress — to  suggest  for  itself 
all  that  is  here  purposely  left  unsaid.  I may 
pass  from  the  suicide  at  the  Shivering  Sand, 
with  its  strange  and  terrible  influence  on  my 
present  position  and  my  future  prospects,  to  in- 
terests which  concern  the  living  people  of  this 
narrative,  and  to  events  which  were  already  pav- 
ing my  way  for  the  slow  and  toilsome  journey 
from  the  darkness  to  the  light. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I walked  to  the  railway  station  accompanied, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  by  Gabriel  Betteredge.  I 
had  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  the  night-gown 
safely  packed  in  a little  bag — both  to  be  submit- 
ted, before  I slept  that  night,  to  the  investigation 
of  Mr.  Bruff. 

We  left  the  house  in  silence.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  experience  of  him,  I found  old  Bet- 
teredge in  my  company  without  a word  to  say 
to  me.  Having  something  to  say  on  my  side, 
I opened  the  conversation  as  soon  as  we  were 
clear  of  the  lodge  gates. 

“Before  I go  to  London,”  I began,  “I  have 
two  questions  to  ask  you.  They  relate  to  my- 
self, and  I believe  they  will  rather  surprise  you.” 

“If  they  will  put  that  poor  creature’s  letter 
out  of  my  head,  Mr.  Franklin,  they  may  do  any 
thing  else  they  like  with  me.  Please  to  begin 
surprising  me,  Sir,  as  .soon  as  you  can.” 

Digitize!!  by 


“ My  first  question,  Betteredge,  is  this.  Was 
I drunk  on  the  night  of  Rachel’s  birthday  ?” 

“ You  drunk!”  exclaimed  the  old  man.  “Why 
it’s  the  great  defect  of  your  character,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, that  you  only  drink  with  your  dinner,  and 
never  touch  a drop  of  liquor  afterward !” 

“ But  the  birthday  was  a special  occasion.  I 
might  have  abandoned  my  regular  habits,  on 
that  night  of  all  others.” 

Betteredge  considered  for  a moment. 

“ You  did  go  out  of  your  habits,  Sir,”  he  said. 

‘ • And  I’ll  tell  you  how.  You  looked  wretched- 
ly ill — and  we  persuaded  you  to  have  a drop  of 
brandy  and  water  to  cheer  you  up  a little.” 

“ l am  not  used  to  brandy  and  water.  It  is 
quite  possible — ” 

“Wait  a bit,  Mr.  Franklin.  I knew  you  were 
not  used,  too.  I poured  you  out  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  our  fifty  year  old  Cognac ; and  (more 
shame  for  me!)  I drowned  that  noble  liquor  in 
nigh  on  a tumblerful  of  cold  water.  A child 
couldn’t  have  got  drunk  on  it — let  alone  a grown 
man !” 

I knew  I could  depend  on  his  memory,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  It  was  plainly  impossible 
that  I could  have  been  intoxicated.  I passed 
on  to  the  second  question. 

“Before  I was  sent  abroad,  Betteredge,  you 
saw  a great  deal  of  me  when  I was  a boy  ? Now 
tell  me  plainly,  do  you  remember  any  thing 
strange  of  me,  after  I had  gone  to  bed  at  night  ? 
Did  you  ever  discover  me  walking  in  my  sleep?” 

Betteredge  stopped,  looked  at  me  for  a mo- 
ment, nodded  his  head,  and  walked  on  again. 

' “ I see  your  drift  now,  Mr.  Franklin !”  he  said. 
“You’re  trying  to  account  for  how  you  got  the 
paint  on  your  night-gown,  without  knowing  it 
yourself.  It  won’t  do.  Sir.  You’re  miles  away 
still  from  getting  at  the  truth.  Walk  in  your 
sleep?  You  never  did  such  a thing  in  your 
life !” 

Here  again,  I felt  that  Betteredge  must  be 
right.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  had  my  life 
ever  been  of  the  solitary  sort.  If  I had  l>een  a 
sleep-walker,  there  were  hundreds  on  hundreds 
of  people  who  must  have  discovered  me,  and 
who,  in  the  interests  of  my  own  safety,  would 
have  warned  me  of  the  habit,  and  have  taken 
precautions  to  restrain  it. 

Still,  admitting  all  this,  I clung — with  an  ob- 
stinacy which  was  surely  natural  and  excusable, 
under  the  circumstances — to  one  or  other  of  the 
only  two  explanations  that  I could  see  which 
accounted  for  the  unendurable  position  in  which 
I then  stood.  Observing  that  I was  not  yet  sat- 
isfied, Betteredge  shrewdly  adverted  to  certain 
later  events  in  the  history  of  the  Moonstone; 
and  scattered  both  my  theories  to  the  winds  at 
once  and  forever. 

“ Let’s  try  it  another  way,  Sir,”  he  said. 
“Keep  your  own  opinion,  and  see  how  far  it 
will  take  you  toward  finding  out  the  truth.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  night-gown — which  I don’t, 
for  one — you  not  only  smeared  off  the  jiaint  from 
the  door,  without  knowing  it,  but  yon  also  took 
the  Diamond  without  knowing  it.  Is  that  right, 
so  far?” 

“Quite  right.  Goon.” 

“ Very  good,  Sir.  We’ll  say  you  were  drunk, 
or  walking  in  your  sleep,  when  you  took  the 
jewel.  That  accounts  for  the  night  and  morn- 
ing, after  the  birthday.  But  how  does  it  account 
for  what  has  hapj>ened  since  that  time?  The 
Diamond  has  been  taken  to  Loudon,  since  that 
time.  The  Diamond  has  been  pledged  to  Mr. 
Luker,  since  that  time.  Did  you  do  those  two 
things,  without  knowing  it,  too?  Were  you 
drunk  when  I saw  you  off  in  the  pony-chaise 
on  that  Saturday  evening  ? And  did  you  walk 
in  your  sleep  to  Mr.  Luker’s,  when  the  train  had 
brought  you  to  your  journey’s  end  ? Excuse  me 
for  saying  it,  Mr.  Franklin,  but  this  business  has 
so  upset  you,  that  you’re  not  fit  yet  to  judge  for 
ytmrself.  The  sooner  you  lay  your  head  along- 
side of  Mr.  Bruff’s  head,  the  sooner  you  will  see 
your  way  out  of  the  dead  lock  that  has  got  you 
now.” 

We  reached  the  station,  with  only  a minute 
or  two  to  spare. 

I hurriedly  gave  Betteredge  my  address  in 
London,  so  that  he  might  write  to  me,  if  neces- 
saiy : jwomising,  on  my  side,  to  inform  him  of 
any  news  which  I might  have  to  communicate. 
This  done,  and  just  as  I was  bidding  him  fare- 
well, I happened  to  glance  toward  the  book-and- 
newsjiaper  stall.  There  was  Mr.  Candy’s  re- 
markable-looking assistant  again,  speaking  to  the 
keeper  of  the  stall ! Our  eyes  met  at  the  same 
moment.  Ezra  Jennings  took  oft’  his  hat  to  me. 
I returned  the  salute,  and  got  into  a carriage 
just  as  the  train  started.  It  was  a relief  to  my 
mind,  I suppose,  to  dwell  on  any  subject  which 
appeared  to  be,  personally,  of  no  sort  of  import- 
ance to  me.  At  all  events,  I began  the  moment- 
ous journey  back  which  was  to  take  me  to  Mr. 
Bruff,  wondering — absurdly  enough,  I admit — 
that  I should  have  seen  the  man  with  the  piebald 
hair  twice  in  one  day! 

The  hour,  at  which  I arrived  in  London  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  my  finding  Mr.  Bruff  at  his 
place  of  business.  I drove  from  the  railway  to 
his  private  residence  at  Hampstead,  and  disturbed 
the  old  lawyer  dozing  alone  in  his  dining-room, 
with  his  favorite  pug-dog  on  his  lap,  and  his 
bottle  of  wine  at  his  elbow. 

I shall  best  describe  the  effect  which  my  story 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bruff  by  relating 
his  proceedings  when  he  had  heard  it  to  the  end. 
He  ordered  lights,  and  strong  tea,  to  be  taken 
into  his  study ; and  he  sent  a message  to  'the 
ladies  of  his  family,  forbidding  them  to  disturb 
us  on  any  pretense  whatever.  These  prelimin- 
aries disposed  of,  he  first  examined  the  night- 
gown, and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  reading 
of  Rosanna  Spearman’s  letter. 

The  reading  completed,  Mr.  Bruff  addressed 
me  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  shut  up 
together  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room. 


“Franklin  Blake,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“this  is  a very  serious  matter,  in  more  respects 
than  one.  In  my  opinion,  it  concerns  Rachel 
quite  as  nearly  as  it  concerns  you.  Her  extraor- 
dinary conduct  is  no  mystery  now.  She  believes 
you  have  stolen  the  Diamond.” 

I had  shrunk  from  reasoning  my  own  way 
fairly  to  that  revolting  conclusion.  But  it  had 
forced  itself  on  me  nevertheless.  My  resolution 
to  obtain  a personal  interview  with  Rachel  rested 
really  and  truly  on  the  ground  just  stated  by  Mr. 
Bruff. 

“The  first  step  to  take  in  this  investigation,” 
the  lawyer  proceeded,  “is  to  appeal  to  Rachel. 
She  has  been  silent  all  this  time,  from  motives 
which  I (who  know  her  character)  can  readily 
understand.  It  is  impossible,  after  what  has 
happened,  to  submit  to  that  silence  any  longer. 
She  must  be  persuaded  to  tell  us,  or  she  must 
be  forced  to  tell  us,  on  what  grounds  she  bases 
her  belief  that  you  took  the  Moonstone.  The 
chances  are,  that  the  whole  of  this  case,  serious 
as  it  seems  now,  will  tumble  to  pieces,  if  we  can 
only  break  through  Rachel’s  inveterate  reserve, 
and  prevail  upon  her  to  speak  out.” 

“That  is  a very  comforting  opinion  for  me," 
I said.  “I  own  I should  like  to  know — ” 

“You  would  like  to  know  how  I can  justify 
it,”  interposed  Mr.  Bruff.  “I  can  tell  you  in 
two  minutes.  Understand,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I look  at  this  matter  from  a lawyer’s  point 
of  view.  • It’s  a question  of  evidence,  with  me. 
Very  well.  The  evidence  breaks  down,  at  the 
outset,  on  one  important  point.” 

“On  what  point?” 

“ You  shall  hear.  I admit  that  the  mark  of 
the  name  proves  the  night-gown  to  be  yours. 
I admit  that  the  mark  of  the  paint  proves  the 
night-gown  to  have  made  the  smear  on  Rachel’s 
door.  But  what  evidence  is  there,  before  you 
or  before  me,  to  prove  that  yon  are  the  person 
who  wore  the  night-gown  ?” 

The  objection  electrified  me.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  my  mind  until  that  moment. 

“As  to  this,”  pursued  the  lawyer,  taking  up 
Rosanna  Spearman’s  confession,  “I  can  under- 
stand that  the  letter  is  a distressing  one  to  you. 
1 can  understand  that  you  may  hesitate  to  ana- 
lyze it  from  a purely  impartial  point  of  view. 
But  / am  not  in  your  position.  I can  bring  my 
jirofessional  experience  to  bear  on  this  document, 
just  as  I should  bring  it  to  bear  on  any  other. 
Without  alluding  to  the  woman’s  career  as  a 
thief,  I will  merely  remark  that  her  letter  proves 
her  to  have  been  an  adept  at  deception,  on  her 
own  showing ; and  I argue  from  that,  that  I am 
justified  in  suspecting  her  of  not  having  told  the 
whole  truth.  I won’t  start  any  theory,  at  pres- 
ent, as  to  what  she  may  or  may  not  have  done. 
I will  only  say  that,  if  Rachel  has  suspected  you 
on  the  evidence  of  the  night-gown  only , the  chances 
are  ninety-nine  to  a hundred  that  Rosanna  Spear- 
man was  the  person  who  showed  it  to  her.  In 
that  case,  there  is  the  woman’s  letter,  confessing 
that  she  was  jealous  of  Rachel,  confessing  that 
she  changed  the  roses,  confessing  that  she  saw 
a glimpse  of  hope  for  herself,  in  the  prospect  of 
a quarrel  between  Rachel  and  you.  I don’t  stop 
to  ask  who  took  the  Moonstone  (as  a means  to 
her  end,  Rosanna  Spearman  would  have  taken 
fifty  Moonstones) — 1 only  say  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  jewel  gave  this  reclaimed  thief  who 
was  in  love  with  you,  an  opportunity  of  setting 
you  and  Rachel  at  variance  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives.  She  had  not  decided  on  destroying  her- 
self, then,  remember ; and,  having  the  opjmrtu- 
nity,  I distinctly  assert  that  it  was  in  her  charac- 
ter, and  in  her  position  at  the  time,  to  take  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?” 

“ Some  such  suspicion,”  1 answered,  “crossed 
my  own  mind,  as  soon  as  I oj>ened  the  letter.” 

‘ Exactly ! And  when  you  had  read  the  let- 
ter, you  pitied  the  jxtor  creature,  and  couldn’t 
find  it  in  your  heart  to  suspect  her.  Does  you 
credit,  my  dear  Sir — does  you  credit !” 

“But  suppose  it  turns  out  that  I did  wear  the 
night-gown  ? What  then  ?” 

“ I don’t  see  how  that  fact  is  to  be  proved,” 
said  Mr.  Bruff.  “But  assuming  the  jiroof  to 
be  jjossible,  the  vindication  of  your  innocence 
would  be  no  easy  matter.  We  won’t  go  into 
that,  now.  Let  us  wait  and  see  whether  Rachel 
hasn’t  suspected  you  on  the  evidence  of  the 
night-gown  only.” 

“ Good  God,  how  coolly  you  talk  of  Rachel 
susjrecting  me!”  I broke  out.  “What  right  has 
she  to  suspect  Me,  on  any  evidence,  of  being  a 
thief?” 

“A  very  sensible  question,  my  dear  Sir. 
Rather  hotly  put — but  well  wortli  considering 
for  sill  that.  What  puzzles  you,  puzzles  me  too. 
Search  your  memory,  and  tell  me  this.  Did  any 
thing  happen  while  you  were  staying  at  the  house 
— not,  of  course,  to  shake  Rachel’s  belief  in  your 
honor — but,  let  us  say,  to  shake  her  belief  (no 
matter  with  how  little  reason)  in  your  principles 
generally?” 

I started,  in  ungovernable  agitation,  to  my  feet. 
The  lawyer’s  question  reminded  me,  for  the  first 
time  since  I had  left  England,  that  something 
had  hapj>ened. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Betteredge’s  Narra- 
tive, an  allusion  will  be  found  to  the  arrival  of 
a foreigner  and  a stranger  at  my  aunt’s  house, 
who  came  to  see  me  on  business.  The  nature 
of  his  business  was  this. 

I had  been  foolish  enough  (being,  as  usual, 
straightened  for  money  at  the  time)  to  accept  a 
loan  from  the  keeper  of  a small  restaurant  in 
Paris,  to  whom  I was  well  known  as  a customer. 
A time  was  settled  between  us  for  paying  the 
money  back ; and  when  the  time  came,  I found 
it  (as  thousands  of  other  honest  men  have  found 
it)  impossible  to  keep  my  engagement.  I sent 
the  man  a bill.  My  name  was  unfortunately 
too  well  known  on  such  documents : he  failed 
to  negotiate  it.  Ilis  affairs  had  fallen  into  dis- 
order, in  the  interval  since  I had  borrowed  of 
hijn ; bankruptcy  stared  him  in  the  face ; and  a 


relative  of  his,  a French  lawyer,  came  to  En- 
gland to  find  me,  and  to  insist  on  the  payment  of 
my  debt.  He  was  a man  of  violent  temper ; and 
he  took  the  wrong  way  with  me.  High  words 
passed  on  both  sides ; and  my  aunt  and  Rachel 
were  unfortunately  in  the  next  room,  and  heard 
us.  Lady  Verinder  came  in,  and  insisted  on 
knowing  what  was  the  matter.  The  Frenchman 
produced  his  credentials,  and  declared  me  to  be 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  a poor  man,  who  had 
trusted  in  my  honor.  My  aunt  instantly  paid 
him  the  money,  and  sent  him  off.  She  knew  me 
better  of  course  than  to  take  the  Frenchman's 
view  of  the  transaction.  But  she  was  shocked 
at  my  carelessness,  and  justly  angry  with  me  for 
placing  myself  in  a position,  which,  but  for  her 
interference,  might  have  become  a very  disgrace- 
ful one.  Either  her  mother  told  her,  or  Rachel 
heard  what  passed— I can’t  say  which.  8he 
took  her  own  romantic,  high-flown  view  of  the 
matter,  I was  “heartless;”  I was  “dishonor- 
able;” I had  “no  principle;”  there  was  “no 
knowing  what  I might  do  next” — in  short,  she 
said  some  of  the  severest  things  to  me  which  I 
had  ever  heard  from  a young  lady’s  lips.  The 
breach  between  us  lasted  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  The  day  after,  I succeeded  in  mak- 
ing my  peace,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  Had 
Rachel  reverted  to  this  unlucky  accident,  at  the 
critical  moment  wThen  my  jilace  in  her  estimation 
was  again,  and  far  more  seriously,  assailed  ? Mr. 
Bruff,  when  I had  mentioned  the  circumstances 
to  him,  answered  that  question  at  once  in  the 
affirmative. 

“It  would  have  its  effect  on  her  mind,”  he 
said,  gravely.  “ And  I wish,  for  your  sake,  the 
thing  had  not  haj»pened.  However,  we  have 
discovered  that  there  was  a predisposing  influ- 
ence against  you — and  there  is  one  uncertainty 
cleared  out  of  our  way,  at  any  rate.  I see  no- 
thing more  that  we  can  do  nowr.  Our  next  step 
in  this  inquiry  must  be  the  step  that  takes  us  to 
Rachel.” 

He  rose,  and  began  walking  thoughtfully  up 
and  down  the  room.  Twice,  I was  on  the  point 
of  telling  him  that  I had  determined  on  seeing 
Rachel  personally ; and  twice,  having  regard  to 
his  age  and  his  character,  I hesitated  to  take  him 
by  surprise  at  an  unfavorable  moment. 

“The  grand  difficulty  is,”  he  resumed,  “how 
to  make  her  show  her  whole  mind  in  this  matter, 
without  reserve.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
offer?” 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Bruff,  to 
speak  to  Rachel  myself.  ” 

“You!”  He  suddenly  stopped  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought  I had  taken 
leave  of  my  senses.  “You,  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world!”  He  abruptly  checked  himself, 
and  took  another  turn  in  the  room.  “Wait  a 
little,”  he  said.  “In  cases  of  this  extraordinary 
kind,  the  rash  way  is  sometimes  the  best  way.  ” 
lie  considered  the  question  for  a moment* or 
two,  under  that  new'  light,  and  ended  boldly  by 
a decision  in  my  favor.  “Nothing  venture,  no- 
thing have,”  the  old  gentleman  resumed.  “ You 
have  a chance  in  your  favor  which  I don’t  possess 
— and  you  shall  be  the  first  to  tiy  the  experi- 
ment.” 

“A  chance  in  my  favor?”  I repeated,  in  the 
greatest  surprise. 

Mr.  Brnft's  face  softened,  for  the  first  time, 
into  a smile. 

“This  is  how  it  stands,”  he  said.  “I  tell 
yon  fairly,  I don’t  trust  your  discretion,  and  I 
don’t  trust  your  temper.  But  I do  trust  in  Ra- 
chel's still  preserving,  in  some  remote  little  comer 
of  her  heart,  a certain  perverse  weakness  for  you. 
Touch  that — and  trust  to  the  consequences  for 
the  fullest  disclosure  that  can  flow  from  a woman’s 
lips!  The  question  is — how  are  you  to  see 
her?” 

“ She  has  been  a guest  of  yours  at  this  house,” 
I answered.  “ May  I venture  to  suggest — if  no- 
thing was  said  about  me  beforehand— that  I 
might  see  her  here  ?” 

“Cool!”  said  Mr.  Bruff.  With  that  one 
word  of  comment  on  the  reply  that  I had  made 
to  him,  he  took  another  turn  up  and  down  the 
room. 

“In  plain  English,”  he  said,  “my  house  is  to 
be  turned  into  a trap  to  catch  Rachel ; with  a 
bait  to  tempt  her,  in  the  shape  of  an  invitation 
from  my  wife  and  daughters.  If  you  were  any 
body  else  but  Franklin  Blake,  and  "if  this  matter 
was  one  atom  less  serious  than  it  really  is,  I 
should  refuse  point-blank.  As  things  arc,  I firm- 
ly believe  Rachel  will  live  to  thank  me  for  turn- 
ing traitor  to  her  in  my  old  age.  Consider  me 
your  accomplice.  Rachel  shall  be  asked  to 
spend  the  day  here ; and  you  shall  receive  due 
notice  of  it.  ” 

‘ * When  ? To-morrow  ?” 

“To-morrow  won’t  give  us  time  enough  to 
get  her  arisw'er.  Say  the  day  after.” 

“ How  shall  I hear  from  you  ?” 

“Stay  at  home  all  the  morning  and  expect 
me  to  call  on  you.” 

I thanked  him  for  the  inestimable  assistance 
which  he  was  rendering  to  me,  with  the  grati- 
tude which  I really  felt ; and,  declining  a hos- 
pitable imitation  to  sleep  that  night  at  Hamp- 
stead, returned  to  my  lodgings  in  London. 

Of  the  day  that  followed,  I have  only  to  say 
that  it  was  the  longest  day  of  my  life.  Innocent 
as  I knew  myself  to  be,  certain  as  I was  that  the 
abominable  imputation  which  rested  on  me  must 
sooner  or  later  be  cleared  off,  there  was  neverthe- 
less a sense  of  self-abasement  in  my  mind  which 
instinctively  disinclined  me  to  see  any  of  my 
friends.  We  often  hear  (almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, from  superficial  observers)  that  guilt  can 
look  like  innocence.  I believe  it  to  be  infinitely 
the  truer  axiom  of  the  two  that  innocence  can 
look  like  guilt.  I caused  myself  to  be  denied, 
all  day,  to  every  visitor  wrho  called ; and  I only 
ventured  out  under  cover  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bruff  surprised  me  at 
the  breakfast-table.  He  handed  me  a large  key, 
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and  announced  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

“ Is  she  coming  ?” 

“She  is  coming  to-day,  to  lunch  and  spend 
the  afternoon  with  my  wife  and  my  girls.” 

“ Are  Mrs.  Bruff,  and  your  daughters,  in  the 

secret  ?” 

“ Inevitably.  But  women,  as  you  may  have 
observed,  have  no  principles.  My  family  don’t 
feel  my  pangs  of  conscience.  The  end  being  to 
bring  you  and  Rachel  together  again,  my  wife 
and  daughters  pass  over  the  means  employed  to 
gain  it,  as  composedly  as  if  they  were  Jesuits.” 

“ I am  infinitely  obliged  to  them.  What  is 
this  key  ?” 

“ The  key  of  the  gate  in  my  back-garden  wall. 
Be  there  at  three  this  afternoon.  Let  yourself 
into  the  garden,  and  make  your  way  in  by  the 
conservatory  door.  Cross  the  small  drawing- 
room, and  open  the  door  in  front  of  you  which 
leads  into  the  music-room.  There,  you  will  find 
Rachel — and  find  her,  alone.” 

“ How  can  I thank  you!” 

“I  will  tell  you  how.  Don’t  blame  me  for 
what  happens  afterward.” 

With  those  words,  he  went  out. 

I had  many  weary  hours  still  to  wait  through. 
To  while  away  the  time,  I looked  at  my  letters. 
Among  them  was  a letter  from  Betteredge. 

I opened  it  eagerly.  To  my  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, it  began  with  an  apology  warning 
me  to  expect  no  news  of  any  importance.  In 
the  next  sentence  the  everlasting  Ezra  Jennings 
appeared  again!  He  had  stopped  Betteredge 
on  the  way  out  of  the  station,  and  had  asked 
who  I was.  Informed  on  this  point,  he  had 
mentioned  having  seen  me  to  his  master,  Mr. 
Candy.  Mr.  Candy  hearing  of  this,  had  him- 
self driven  over  to  Betteredge,  to  express  his 
regret  at  our  haring  missed  each  other.  He 
had  a reason  for  wishing  particularly  to  speak 
to  me ; and  when  I was  next  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Frizinghall,  he  begged  I would  let  him 
know.  Apart  from  a few  characteristic  utter- 
ances of  the  Betteredge  philosophy,  this  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  my  correspondent’s  letter. 
The  warm-hearted,  faithful  old  man  acknowl-- 
edged  that  he  had  written  “ mainly  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  to  me.” 

I crumpled  up  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  and 
forgot  it  the  moment  after,  in  the  all-absorbing 
interest  of  my  coming  interview  with  Rachel. 

As  the  clock  of  Hampstead  church  struck 
three,  I put  Mr.  B ruff’s  key  into- the  lock  of 
the  door  in  the  wall.  When  I first  stepped  into 
the  garden,  and  while  I was  securing  the  door 
again  on  the  inner  side,  I own  to  having  felt  a 
certain  guilty  doubtfulness  about  what  might 
happen  next.  I looked  furtively  on  either  side 
of  me,  suspicious  of  the  presence  of  some  unex- 
pected witness  in  some  unknown  comer  of  the 
garden.  Nothing  appeared,  to  justify  my  ap- 
prehensions. The  w alks  were,  one  and  all,  sol- 
itudes ; and  the  birds  and  the  bees  were  the  only 
witnesses. 

I passed  through  the  garden ; entered  the  con- 
servatory ; and  crossed  the  small  drawing-room. 
As  I laid  my  hand  on  the  door  opposite,  I heard 
a few  plaintive  chords  struck  on  the  piano  in  the 
room  within.  She  had  often  idled  over  the  in- 
strument in  this  way,  when  I was  staying  at  her 
mother’s  house.  I was  obliged  to  wait  a little, 
to  steady  myself.  The  past  and  present  rose, 
side  by  side,  at  that  supreme  moment — and  the 
contrast  shook  me. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  moments,  I roused 
my  manhood,  and  opened  the  door. 


MAGDALA. 

Judging  by  our  engraving  on  page  380,  the 
strong -hold  of  His  late  Abyssinian  Majesty, 
King  Theodore,  must  have  been  naturally  a 
very  formidable  fortress,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
civilized  and  educated  soldier  would  have  laughed 
the  siege  and  assault  of  Sir  Robert  Napier  and 
his  warriors  to  scorn.  Magdala  is  situated  on  a 
high  narrow  plateau  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Beshlo,  or  Bashilo,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Gallas  territory  and  Abyssinia,  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  on  the  east  being  guarded 
by  the  strong  precipitous  fortresses  of  Amba 
Gahit  and  Amba  Geshen.  On  the  west  it  is  di- 
vided from  the  plateaus  of  Worro  Haimauot  and 
Amara  Saint  by  a rugged  and  precipitous  ridge, 
and  on  the  east  by  an  exceedingly  deep  and  nar- 
row defile  from  the  village  of  Tanta.  On  the 
south  the  enormous  majestic  mountain  mass 
known  as  the  Kollo  rises  high  up  into  the  blue 
sky,  its  glittering  glaciers  flashing  in  the  bright 
sunlight  with  all  the  sublime  beauty  of  Alpine 
scenery.  It  was  through  the  defiles  and  passes 
of  this  mountain  that  the  advance  on  Magdala 
took  place,  for  though  the  approach  is  very  near- 
ly as  difficult  as  from  the  north  or  east,  still  the 
most  difficult  portions  are  not  so  immediately 
commanded  as  in  the  other  quarters. 

In  our  sketch  the  fortress  of  Magdala  is  repre- 
sented in  the  centre  back-ground,  with  the  camps 
of  King  Theodore  visible  therein  ; the  village 
of  Tanta  is  seen  in  the  fore-ground.  The  for- 
tress was  protected  by  twenty  cannon,  all  of 
which  it  will  be  remembered  were  captured. 
The  fortress  covered  an  area  of  two  miles  square. 


TENDERING  THE  NOMINATIONS. 

The  Committees  of  the  late  Republican  and 
the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Conventions,  headed 
by  General  Hawley  and  Colonel  Allemav, 
waited  upon  their  nominees.  General  Grant  and 
Mr.  Colfax,  on  May  29,  and  formally  announced 
to  them  the  result  of  the  choice  of  the  Conven- 
tions. In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Al- 
leman General  Grant  significantly  alluded  to 
his  gratification  at  possessing  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  during  the  war.. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Republican  Convention 
waited  on  General  Grant  in  the  evening  at  his 
residence.  We  illustrate  the  scene  on  page  372. 

The  spacious  parlors  were  well  filled.  Among 
those  present  were  Speaker  Colfax,  who  was, 
by  arrangement  previously  made,  to  be  addressed 
at  the  same  time ; Mr.  and  Miss  Mathew's  ; 
Mrs.  Grant  ; her  sister,  Mrs.  Casey  ; Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Dent  ; their  father,  Mr.  Dent  ; the  mem- 
bers of  the  General’s  Staff ; General  Logan  ; 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Halsey,  of  New  Jersey ; Van 
Horn,  of  New  York ; Van  Horn,  of  Missouri ; 
Governor  Hawley,  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention; most  of  the  officers  thereof,  several 
members  of  the  National  Committee,  and  many 
delegates,  including  J.  II.  Harris,  the  well- 
known  colored  orator  of  North  Carolina. 

In  reply  to  the  speech  of  General  Hawley 
General  Grant  said : 

“If  chosen  to  fill  the  high  office  for  which  you 
have  selected  me  I will  give  to  its  duties  the 
same  energy,  the  same  spirit,  and  the  same  will 
that  I have"  given  to  the  performance  of  all  du- 
ties which  have  devolved  upon  me  heretofore. 
Whether  I shall  be  able  to  perform  these  duties 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  time  will  determine. 
You  have  truly  said,  in  the  course  of  your  ad- 
dress, that  I shall  have  no  policy  of  my  own  to 
interfere  against  the  will  of  the  people.” 


THE  CLOISTERS. 

Come  with  me  to  the  cloisters,  Kate ; the  sultry  heat 
of  day 

Has  wearied  me— I long  to  seek  the  shadows  cool 
and  gray. 

Too  brightly  on  the  world  without  the  summer  sun- 
shine falls, 

But  there  is  rest  and  shade  within  the  old  cathedral 
walls. 

Beneath  these  dark-groin’d  arches,  where  we  wander 
to  and  fro, 

In  by-gone  medieval  times  the  monks  paced  long 
ago; 

They  told  their  beads  and  murmur’d  prayers,  while, 
ever  between  whiles, 

The  swell  of  chanting  voices  floated  sweet  down  dis- 
tant aisles. 

Was  theirs  a calmer  life  than  ours  f or  did  they  carry 
here 

The  passion  of  a throbbing  heart,  kept  down  for 
many  a year, 

Yet  struggling  madly  with  its  bonds?  Did  longings 
wild  and  vain 

Lend  griefs  deep  pathos  to  the  tones  that  breath’d 
the  holy  strain? 

It  might  have  been  so;  yet  I think  that  outward 
calm  is  sweet, 

For  sorrow  sought  the  sombre  cell,  and  shunn’d  the 
crowded  street; 

And  better  ’neath  the  cowl  or  veil  to  let  the  tears 
run  free, 

Than  force  them  back  to  flood  the  heart,  lest  all  the 
world  should  see! 

Ah,  Kate ! those  honest  eyes  of  yours,  how  plainly 
do  they  say, 

“ And  have  you,  then,  Bomc  secret  woe  ?— you,  court- 
ed, rich,  and  gay, 

The  cherish’d  wife,  whose  lightest  wish  her  husband 
loves  to  crown. 

What  hidden  burden  can  you  bear  to  crush  your 
spirit  down?” 

I know  my  own  heart’s  bitterness.  There  is  a lonely 
dell, 

Deep  in  our  dear  old  woods  at  home,  and,  Kate,  we 
know  it  well; 

We  sought  the  place  by  tangled  paths  no  stranger 
could  have  trod: 

The  soul  has  secret  nooks  like  this,  which  none  can 
find  but  God. 

My  life  has  such  an  unseen  bower.  I go  on  summer 

And  hear  my  story  of  the  past  low  whisper’d  by  the 
leaves ; 

There  mourn  I still  o’er  perish’d  hopes  I would  have 
died  to  save, 

And  there  my  tears  fall  down  like  rain  upon  my  first 
love’s  grave. 

Kate,  you  arc  young  and  happy  yet,  but  years  will 
teach  the  truth, 

That  seldom  does  a woman  wed  the  lover  of  her 
youth ; 

It  may  be  that  her  idol  falls  and  crumbles  into  clay, 

Or  death  steals  in  upon  her  shrine  and  carries  it 
away. 

This  desolation  comes  to  most,  and  few  escape  the 
fate ; 

But  better  weep  o’er  empty  shrines  than  shatter’d 
idols,  Kate  1 

And  when  these  wrecks  in  other  lives  I look  around 
and  see, 

I think  how  very  mcrciftarmy  God  has  been  to  me. 

We  both  were  young,  but  he  was  poor— for  gold  is 
hard  to  win, 

And  mnny  knock  at  Fortune’s  gate,  but  few  can  en- 
ter in; 

And  youth  and  love  impatient  urge  the  folly  of  delay: 

It  was  to  earn  a home  for  me  that  Jamie  went  away. 

He  left  me  in  the  autumn  days,  the  time  of  falling 
leaves, 

When  all  the  wide-spread  harvest  fields  were  bare  of 
yellow  sheaves; 

But  I look’d  onward  through  my  tears  to  brighter 
hourB  to  come, 

When  Jamie  should  return  once  more,  and  bring  hia 
harvest  home. 

But  Heaven  will’d  it  otherwise.  It  never  came,  that 
time, 

For  Jamie  wither’d  in  the  sun  of  yon  fierce  Indian 
clime  ; 

Thank  God  that  Christian  priests  were  there  to  whis- 
per comfort  blest, 

And  with  our  Church’s  exiled  ones  they  laid  him 
down  to  rest. 


Well!  there  can  be  no  doubting  now  to  chill  my 
thoughts  of  him, 

No  shadow  of  a vague  distrust  that  clear,  true  light 
can  dim; 

I know  that  never  other  love  that  pulseless  heart  can 
fill. 

And  Jamie  in  his  far-off  grave  is  my  own  Jamie  still. 

But  time  has  brought  me  comfort,  Kate,  and  tics  un- 
dream’d  of  theu. 

Listen ! Far  down  the  cloister  floats  the  last  sublime 
Amen ! 

)t  us  go  out  into  the  world— I feel  that  solemn 
strain 

Will  echo  in  my  aching  heart,  and  make  it  calm 
aggin. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“We  are  going  to  have  some  more  rain,  I think," 
wisely  remarked  a gentleman,  the  other  day,  to  a 
friend  in  the  car.  “ We  haven’t  had  any  less  yet," 
was  the  terse  reply.  And  indeed  May  has  been  an 
anomaly  this  year,  and  has  quite  lost  its  good  reputa- 
tion. Umbrellas,  over-shoes,  and  water-proofs  have 
been  in  constant  demand;  and  We  have  enjoyed  a 
lengthy  senes  of  long  storms  and  April-like  showers. 
So  we  gladly  welcome  June,  trusting  that  the  “rainy 
season"  is  fairly  over,  and  that  summer  has  really 
come. 

Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  outward  world  gives  one 
a fit  of  the  “blues"  so  thoroughly  as  a succession  of 
dull,  damp,  cloudy,  and  rainy  weeks.  No  doubt  there 
is  considerable  ground  for  this,  physiologically.  Yet 
we  are  very  Beldom  really  satisfied  with  the  weather— 
it  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  windy  or  too  sunny, 
too  dry  or  too  wet ; and  we  fret,  and  fancy  ourselves 
justified  in  so  doing.  It  is  a pity  that  there  are  so 
many  human  thermometers  and  barometers,  rising 
and  falling  with  every  change  of  life’s  atmosphere ; 
for  those  who  habitually  fret  and  dime  about  the 
weather  usually  find  a great  deal  of  friction  which- 
ever way  they  turn.  The  truth  is,  that  no  tonic  or 
stimulant  is  half  so  inspiring,  while  plodding  through 
life’s  journey,  as  a cheerful  temper.  What  is  the  use 
of  reiterating  that  this  is  a world  of  trial  and  trouble, 
and  going  about  with  a face  “half  a yard  long?” 
Make  the  best  of  every  thing ! Dcrnot  fancy  yourself 
a wretched  victim  to  circumstances,  nnd  persuade  your- 
self that  every  thing  happens  wrong ! Look  for  “ sil- 
ver lining”  of  the  clouds ; catch  the  sunbeams  that  fall 
across  your  path  ; speak  pleasant  words  in  the  home 
circle;  frolic  with  the  children;  in  short,  stop  grum- 
bling, forget  self,  make  others  happy,  and  you  will 
find  that  yon  have  discovered  the  “ true  philosopher’s 
stone  1" 

Two  old  familiar  buildings  are  fast  disappearing— 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans  and  St.  George’s  Chapel. 
The  former,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  was  built  about  184C ; the  latter,  on 
the  comer  of  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets,  was  erected 
about  1750,  as  Trinity  Chapel.  In  1S12  it  was  burned 
down,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1814.  At  one  time  this 
was  the  aristocratic  church  of  the  aristocratic  section 
of  New  York  city.  But  with  the  general  “up  town” 
movement,  the  usefulness  of  a church  so  far  down 
town  has  steadily  diminished,  and  now  it  is  being  tom 
down. 

A resident  of  Detroit  has  conceived  the  idea- of  mak- 
ing the  perilous  passage  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in 
an  India  rubber  life-boat  of  peculiar  construction.  A 
contract  for  building  the  boat  has  been  let  to  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Company  for  $1000.  The  boat 
will  be  an  oblong,  with  a mean  diameter  of  eight 
feet,  six  inches  thick  at  the  top  and  sides,  and  three 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom.  A shaft  of  the  same  mate- 
rial will  extend  from  side  to  side  in  the  centre,  on 
which  will  be  swung  on  a pivot  a seat,  to  which  the 
adventurous  occupant  will  be  fastened.  Opening  at 
the  top  will  be  au  aperture  sufficiently  large  for  him 
to  get  inside,  after  which  it  will  be  filled  with  air  and 
closed  up.  It  is  calculated  that  sufficient  air  can  be 
retained  to  sustain  life  about  twenty  minutes.  A small 
cable  will  be  attached  to  the  ball  by  which  it  will  be 
towed  after  the  descent  shall  have  been  made,  for 
which  purpose  parties  will  be  stationed  below  the 
falls.  The  model  of  this  novel  craft  is  now  in  De- 
troit, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
this  startling  project  into  execution  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  present  season. 

A writer  in  a recent  number  of  the  Galaxy  does  not 
approve  of  pronouncing  the  words  either  and  neither 
by  giving  the  first  syllable  the  sound  of  i.  He  remarks 
that  “the  analogically  correct  pronunciation  of  these 
words  is  what  we  call  the  Irish  one,  ayther  and  nay- 
ther:  the  diphthong  having  the  sound  it  has  in  a 
large  family  of  words  in  which  the  diphthong  ei  is 
the  emphasized  vowel  sound — weight , freight , deign, 
vein,  obeisance,  etc.  But  ayther  and  n ayther,  being  an- 
tiquated and  Irish,  analogy  and  the  best  usage  require 
the  common  pronunciation  eether  and  neetker.  For 
the  pronunciation  i-ther  and  ni-ther,  with  the  i long, 
which  is  sometimes  heard,  there  is  not  the  authority 
either  of  analogy  or  the  best  speakers.  It  is  an  affect- 
ation, and,  in  this  country,  a copy  of  a second-rate 
British  affectation.  Persons  of  the  best  education 
and  of  the  highest  socialj  position  in  England  say 
eether  and  neether" 

The  great  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most— if  not  the  most 
—extensive  volcanic  eruptions  ever  known.  On  the 
28th  of  March  the  shocks  began,  and  continued  with 
more  or  less  severity  until  the  final  catastrophe,  which 
occurred  on  April  2.  The  earth  opened  iu  various  di- 
rections, the  sea  rose  in  extraordinary  waves,  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  over  100  persons  were  killed. 
The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
the  gloom  of  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  stream  of 
burning  lava  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Upward  of  2000  shocks  occurred  within  twelve  days. 
An  eye  witness  describes  the  scene  at  the  eruption  as 
a most  melancholy  one.  There  were  hundreds  of  fine 
cattle  grazing  around  the  farm-houses  when  the  lava 
streams  surrounded  them  and  hemmed  them  in.  The 
poor  animals  seemed  aware  of  the  danger,  hut  saw  no 
way  to  escape.  The  fiery  lava  drew  nearer  and  near- 
er till  the  heat  made  them  restless,  but  they  would  not 
run.  They  bravely  looked  the  bloody  foe  in  the  face, 
stood  firm  till  it  reached  them,  then  fell  into  the  stream 
—a  sudden  cloud  of  smoke  followed,  and  not  a sign 
remained.  From  the  huge  mouth  of  the  crater  four 
great  fountains  were  continually  throwing  up  boiling, 
blood-red  lava  and  huge  stones.  The  rapid,  rolling 
river  rushed  and  tumbled  down  the  mountain,  over 
the  precipice,  and  down  the  valley  to  the  sea,  surging 
and  roaring  like  a cataract  with  a fury  perfectly  inde- 
scribable. This  river  of  fire  varied  from  500  to  1500 
feet  in  width,  and  ran  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 
A singular  incident  is  mentioned.  As  the  Kona  pack- 
et was  passing  the  south  point  of  the  island,  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  a conical  Island,  400  feet 
high,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  midway  between  the  vessel 
and  the  land,  emitting  a column  of  steam  and  smoke. 
The  lava  river  flows  into  the  sea  at  this  island,  and 
has  extended  the  shore  out  to  it  one  mile  at  least,  so 
that  it  is  now  on  the  main  land.  The  packet  was  so 
near  when  this  island  burst  up  that  the  mud  was 
spattered  on  the  masts  and  sails  of  the  vessel. 

Somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago  a warm  discus- 
sion took  place  in  Congress,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  to  contract  with  Miss  Vinnie  Ream  for  a 
life-size  model  and  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  $10,000.  The  topic  elicited  a va- 
riety of  opinions;  some  declaring  that  no  woman, 
certainly  not  a young  and  comparatively  inexperi- 
enced one,  was  capable  of  being  successful  in  such 
au  undertaking ; others  expressing  themselves  as  con- 
fident that  the  unusual  genius  of  the  artiste  in  ques- 
tion was  a guaranty  of  success.  The  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  for  many  months  Miss  Ream  has  been 
working  on  the  model,  which,  of  course,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  criticism.  She  made  her 
study  from  life,  and  many  consider  that  she  has  been 
very  successful  with  tin-  model.  What  will  be  the 
popular  verdict  when  fully  completed  and  cut  in  mar- 


ble yet  remains  to  be  seen.  As  so  many  are  skeptical 
about  a woman's  ability  to  produce  any  great  work 
the  young  artiste  must  expect  an  unusual  amount  of 
criticism.  Apparently  she  pursues  her  work  indus- 
triously and  enthusiastically.  The  busts  and  statu- 
ettes in  her  studio  indicate  that  she  has  not  been  idle. 
An  allegorical  group  representing  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West  has  engaged  a good  deal  of  her  at- 
tention, and  indicates  originality  of  conception,  as 
well  as  delicacy  of  detail  in  execution.  Miss  Ream  is 
a native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  but  has  resided  for 
some  years  in  Washington.  She  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing in  one  of  the  Departments  at  the  time  when  she 
made  her  first  attempt  in  the  plastic  art.  She  has  had 
little  regular  artistic  training,  what  she  has  accom- 
plished being  chiefly  the  results  of  natural  genius  and 
application.  Her  strong  love  for  her  work,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  it,  warrant  her  in  devoting  herself  to  it, 
and  striving  for  the  utmost  success.  Criticism,  wheth- 
er deserved  or  undeserved,  is  often  a help  and  a safe- 
guard. Real  genius,  wherever  It  exists,  will,  in  time, 
be  cordially  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  all  true 
lovers  of  art.  <JJ 

A visitor  at  the  Paris  Expositidh,  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining what  was  the  relative  price  of  different  joints 
of  mutton  in  the  Paris  market,  asked  a well-known 
restaurateur,  “What  is  the  prime  joint?”  He  said, 
“ The  prime  joint,  beyond  all  comparison,  is  the  neck." 
“What  is  the  next  joint?”  “The  loin.”  “What  is 
your  lowest  priced  joint  ?”  The  reply  was,  “The  leg.” 
The  fact  is,  the  small  cutlet  and  the  large  cutlet,  that 
is  to  say,  the  neck  and  the  loin,  require  very  little  fuel 
to  cook  them,  whereas  the  leg  of  mutton  requires  a 
great  deal  of  fuel.  On  the  Continent  fuel  is  very  dear, 
and  therefore  the  joints  vary  in  price  according  to  the 
value  of  the  fuel,  consequently  you  will  there  find 
necks  and  loins  dear,  and  legs  cheap. 

Not  long  ago  the  Canal  Bank  of  New  Orleans  was 
robbed  of  $50,000.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  de- 
tectives in  discovering  the  robber  was  really  wonder- 
ful. On  visiting  the  bank  soon  after  the  robbery  they 
judged  that  the  thief  must  be  a tall  man  with  long 
arms,  to  have  taken  the  money  from  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  deposited ; and  on  a minute  examination 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  railing  upon  which  he  must 
have  stepped,  they  discovered  the  imprint  of  a tack. 
Hence  they  argued  that  the  man  evidently  had  worn 
a machine-made  shoe  or  boot,  as  in  these  a steel  tack 
or  rivet  is  always  driven  about  the  centre  or  just  be- 
yond the  shank.  The  detectives  immediately  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  feet,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a sole  of  a boot  with  a protruding  tack. 
They  sought  long  and  vainly.  At  length  one  day  in 
the  City  Hotel  they  observed  a large  man  sitting  in  the 
reading-room  with  one  foot  on  his  knee,  and  endeav- 
oring to  bend  down  a tack  in  his  boot  with  his  pen- 
knife. He  was  tall,  long-armed,  and  a tack  protruded 
from  his  hoot  1 It  was  but  the  work  of  a moment  to 
arrest  the  man.  He  tnrned  pale,  and  being  taken  to 
the  Police-office  confessed  his  guilt. 

“I  wish  yonr  sermons  hadn’t  so  much  wrapping- 
paper  !’’  was  the  criticism  a lady  once  ventured  to  give 
her  really  excellent  pastor.  His  thoughts  were  cover- 
ed with  too  many  words,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  them. 

The  Parisian  snail-vendor  is  a curious  sight,  ne 
trundles  through  the  street  a large,  shallow  hand-cart, 
covered  with  snails  crawling  all  over  it.  A dozen  can 
be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of  two  sous ; you  can 
select  them  yourself,  and  carry  them  away  in  a paper 
bag.  Some  people  eat  them  raw,  like  oysters ; others 
roast  them  with  savory  herbs.  The  best  snails  come 
from  Burgundy  in  Ithe  autumn,  and  are  fattened  on 
the  vine  leaves.  The  ordinary  kinds  are  gathered  in 
every  'ditch  outside  the  city,  the  several  cemeteries 
yielding  the  largest  supplies. 

A few  days  ago  a young  lady  from  the  country  hap- 
pened to  be  walking  in  a part  of  the  city  where  the 
“squatters”  reside,  and  houses  are  more  numerous 
than  nice.  One  “edifice"  attracted  her  attention, 
which  she  described  as  “a  little  better  than  her  fa- 
ther's hog-pen,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  cow- 
house.” On  the  door,  however,  were  the  portentous 
words,  “Apartments  to  let!" 

Heller  is  exhibiting  a new  trick  iu  London  which 
he  calls  the  “Girl  of  the  Period.”  He  throws  a young 
woman,  aged  about  sixteen,  out  of  a bat ! 

There  is  a proposition  to  establish  homes  in  Chica- 
go for  working-men,  with  board  and  lodging  at  three 
dollars  per  week. 

There  are  now  congregated  at  Jerome  Park  about 
one  hundred  horses,  which  are  in  a course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  contests.  Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated horses  from  all  sections  of  the  country  aro 
among  the  seekers  for  racing  honors.’ 

As  the  Chinese  Embassy  were  passing  from  a pho- 
tograph gallery  to  their  carriages  one  day  there  was  a 
little  delay  upon  the  sidewalk.  An  over-inquisitive 
“ lady,”  standing  by  one  of  them,  forgetful  of  good- 
breeding iu  her  desire  for  knowledge,  deliberately 
took  in  her  ungloved  hand  his  long  and  elaborately 
plaited  cue,  and  critically  examined  it.  The  Chinese 
gentleman  eyed  the  “lady"  a moment,  then,  a smile 
lighting  up  his  face,  he  bowing,  as  he  glanced  at  her 
own  coiffure,  said,  “All  mine  ! All  mine!”  The  in- 
quisitive female  retired  in  disgust,  while  the  smile 
grew  broader  on  Mr.  Tung’s  visage  as  he  entered  his 
carriage  and  was  driven  away. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  first  begun,  the 
subject  was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  a Quaker 
meeting.  It  was  opposed  by  au  influential  member 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a speculation.  Among 
other  objections,  he  went  on  to  say,  “When  God  cre- 
ated the  world  if  he  had  wished  canals  he  would  have 
made  them.”  Thereupon  “ a weighty  Friend”  rose  up 
and  said  slowly,  in  the  intoning  voice  in  which  they 
always  speak  in  meeting,  “And  Jacob  digged  a well" 
Then,  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  he  sat  down 
without  another  word. 


The  following  “marriage  maxims”  are  worthy  of 
more  than  a hasty  reading.  Gentlemen  need  not  pass 
them  by,  for  they  are  designed  for  wives ; and  ladies 
should  not  despise  them,  for  they  are  addressed  to  hus- 
bands: 

The  very  nearest  approach  to  domestic  felicity  on 
earth  is  in  the  mutual  cultivation  of  an  absolute  un- 
selfishness. 

Never  talk  at  one  another  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany. 

Never  both  manifest  anger  at  once. 

Never  speak  loud  to  one  another,  unless  the  house 
is  on  fire. 

Never  reflect  on  a past  action,  which  was  done  with 
a good  motive  and  with  the  best  judgment  at  the 

Let  each  one  strive  to  yield  oftenest  to  the  wishes 
of  the  other.  .....  . _ 

Let  self-obligation  be  the  daily  aim  and  effort  of 

Never  find  fault,  unless  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a 
fault  has  been  committed;  and  then  always  speak 
lovingly.  . . . . 

Never  taunt  with  a past  mistake. 

Neglect  the  whole  world  besides  rather  Ilian  one  au- 

Never  allow  a request  to  be  repeated. 

Never  make  a remark  at  the  expense  of  the  other; 
it  is  a meanness. 

Never  part  for  a day  without  loving  words  to  think 
of  during  absence. 
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CHINESE  EMBASSY.— Photographed  by  Brady.— [See  Page  377.] 


PROPOSED  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  NEAR  ANTHONY’S  NOSE,  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS,  AS  PLANNED  BY  GENERAL  EDWARD  W.  SERRELL,  ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF.— [Drawn  by  A.  W.  Thompson.  1 
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NEW  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

We  present  our  readers  to-day  with  an 
engraving,  by  A.  W.  Thompson,  of  the 
bridge  which  is  to  cross  the  Hudson  River 
at  a point  about  seven  miles  south  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  is  to 
connect  the  railways  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  directly  with  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  New  England  States.  The  highlands 
of  the  Hudson  afford  the  means  of  crossing 
the  river  with  one  span,  at  an  elevation 
sufficient  to  allow  vessels  of  any  size  to 
pass  under  it  without  obstruction. 

The  enormous  coal  trade  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  is  growing  greater  every  year, 
has  for  a long  time  called  the  attention  of 
capitalists  to  the  procurement  of  addition- 
al facilities,  anti  this;  in  connection  with 
the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
that  the  great  railway  system  of  the  State 
should  terminate  directly  in  the  city,  in- 
stead of,  as  it  now  does,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  another 
jurisdiction,  last  year  resulted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  an  association  of  which  Hon. 
N.  P.  Stanton,  well  known  in  lending  rail- 
road circles,  is  President. 

This  association  took  upon  themselves 
the  formation  of  a railroad  corporation, 
to  connect  the  Erie  Railway  with  the  rail- 
roads on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and 
they  organized  the  Erie  and  New  England 
Railroad  Company,  to  run  from  Turners, 
on  the  Erie  Railway,  to  Derby,  in  Con- 
necticut. The  same  association  has  re- 
cently procured  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  exclusive  right 
to  bridge  the  Hudson  River  within  certain 
limits,  and  having  elected  General  Edward 
W.  Serrell  their  engineer,  they  intrusted 
this  experienced  gentleman  with  the  loca- 
tion of  their  lines  of  railway  in  this  State, 
and  Colonel  M.  O.  Davidson,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  New  Haven  and  Derby 
Railway,  with  that  part  of  their  road 
which  lies  in  Connecticut ; and  General 
Serrell  was  called  upon  to  select  the 
position  and  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
Great  Bridge.  That  part  of  the  railway 
contemplated  by  the  association  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  already  commenced, 
and  active  preparations  are  being  made  in 
Connecticut. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  proposed  bridge : Clear  span, 
1 600  feet ; length  of  bridge  between  the 
towers,  1665  feet;  total  length,  including 
approaches,  2400  feet ; height  of  bridge 
above  high-water,  1 55  feet ; height  of 
towers  above  the  water,  280  feet ; working 
safe  load  for  the  railroad  lines,  2400  tons ; 
working  safe  load  for  the  highways,  2880 
tons ; total  safe  load  for  the  bridge,  5280 
tons  ; load  that  would  break  the  bridge, 
25,171  tons;  miles  of  steel  wire  in  cables, 
70,302 ; total  weight  of  iron  and  steel  in 
the  bridge,  17,005  tons;  total  amount  of 
masomy,  58,084  cubic  yards;  total  sus- 
pended weight,  9651  tons. 

There  will  be  twenty  cables,  in  four  sys- 
tems ; each  cable  w ill  be  14  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  bridge  will  carry  at  one  time 
32  passenger  cars : it  would  cany  safely 
34,560  people  and  60  locomotives,  if  they 
could  be  placed  upon  it  at  once ; 1 8,000  peo- 
ple and  53  locomotives  would  fill  it.  From 
the  dimensions  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  bridge  will  be  longer  than  any  one 
yet  built  on  the  continent,  though  a span 
of  1610  feet  is  projected  in  the  bridge  un- 
dertaken to  be  built  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Quebec. 

These  figures  will  show  the  enormous 
strength  it  is  proposed  it  shall  possess. 
New  York  city  and  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, east  and  west,  are  interested  in  it,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  work  upon  the  ground 
will  soon  be  entered  upon  vigorously. 
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THE  CHINESE  EMBASSY 

In  a previous  Number  of  the  Weekly  we 
gave  some  particulars  relative  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Embassy  from  China  which 
Mr.  Anson  Burlingame  heads.  We 
give  on  page  376  the  portraits  of  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Embassy. 

The  Embassy  proper  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Burlingame  and  the  two  Chinese  digni- 
taries who  appear  in  the  engraving  seated 
on  his  right  and  left.  These  are  Chih- 
Tajin  and  Sun-Tajin,  mandarins  of  the 
second  rank  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
They  are  called  “Mandarins  of  the  Pea- 
cock’s Feather,”  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  entitled  to  wear  that  emblem  of  nobil- 
ity. Chih-Tajin  is  of  Tartar  extraction ; 
a man  of  about  60  years  of  age,  about  five 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  has  a pale  and 
somewhat  studious  cast  of  countenance. 
This  is  increased  by  a pair  of  spectacles 
which  his  weak  eyesight  compels  him  to 
wear.  Sun-Tajin,  who  is  a “true  blue 
Chinaman,”  appears  about  50  years  of  age, 
is  taller  and  more  stoutly  framed  than  his 
fellow-nobleman.  Both  are  veiy  observ- 
ant, every  thing  having  the  appearance  of 
novelty  is  simultaneously  inquired  about 
and  criticised  with  impartiality.  They 
w ear  small  mustaches,  and  all  the  portion 
of  the  head  in  front  of  the  ears  is  shaved, 
the  rest  of  the  hair  is  suffered  to  grow  long, 
and,  being  plaited  tightly,  falls  nearly  tc 
the  ground. 

The  attaches  of  the  Embassy  consist 
of  J.  MacLeavy  Brown,  First  Secret* 
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ry  of  Legation ; Monsieur  Edouard  de  Champs, 
Second  Secretaiy  of  Legation ; six  native  inter- 
preters— two  speaking  English,  two  French,  and 
two  Russian — and  a native  physician  and  two 
writers  to  the  Embassy. 


STEADFAST. 

As  one  entranced  will  sometimes  gaze  afar 
Into  the  deep  blue  night, 

At  the  sweet  radiance  of  some  special  star 
That  shines  supremely  bright; 

His  look  concentred— all  the  rest  unrecked 
Their  glowing  courses  run: 

Though  by  ten  myriad  gems  the  heavens  are  decked, 
To  him  there  is  but  one. 

So  I look  up  into  a glorious  lace. 

Into  a calm  kind  eye, 

Radiant  with  queenly  nobleness  and  grace, 

Clear  as  a cloudless  sky. 

Not  bright— as  brooks  hat  o’er  the  scuuows  roll. 

But  oh!  so  pure  and  deep 
With  fathomless  serenity  of  soul— 

Like  ocean  in  a sleep. 

There  might  be  faces  fifty  times  as  fair, 

Oh,  dear-loved  lady  mine ! 

But  though  there  were,  I’d  neither  know  nor  care— 
I'm  blind  to  all  but  thine. 


A STRANGE  PATIENT. 

It  was  a strange  house,  without  and  within ; 
strange  in  its  architecture,  strange  in  appoint- 
ments, but  stranger  than  all  in  its  tenantry.  It 
was  equally  a mystery  why  the  house  had  been 
built  and  for  whom ; and  for  the  eight  or  ten 
years  of  its  existence  but  two  persons  of  the  lit- 
tle town  in  whose  suburbs  it  stood  had  ever  en- 
tered it,  and  but  two  of  its  occupants  had  ever 
been  known  to  come  forth  from  it  into  the  town. 
But  the  two  visitors  to  the  house  had  seen  and 
heard  nothing ; the  two  who  occasionally  made 
brief  business  errands  into  the  town  had  never 
spoken  of  the  house  or  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded it — in  fact  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
such  mystery  existed. 

The  minister  and  the  doctor  of  the  village  had 
been  in  the  house ; the  former  without,  the  lat- 
ter by  invitation;  but  the  minister  had  been 
coldly  received,  and  the  doctor  had  not  been 
allowed  to  penetrate  beyond  the  reception-room. 
The  minister  had  been  assured,  very  respectfully 
and  firmly,  that  his  good  offices  were  not  demand- 
ed ; the  doctor  had  been  asked  to  prescribe  for 
some  person  he  had  never  seen ! Mrs.  Watkins 
Leigh,  the  mysterious  lady  of  the  house,  had  de- 
scribed to  him  the  existence  of  symptoms  which 
it  was  plain  to  see  she  did  not  have,  though 
she  had  invariably  spoken  of  herself  as  the  pa- 
tient, so  that  the  doctor  became  convinced  that 
there  was  another  patient  in  the  house,  but  who 
it  was  he  could  not  guess  ; and  beyond  this  fact 
he  saw  only  that  the  lady  was  a kdy — in  man- 
ners and  education  a very  superior  woman — that 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  ele- 
gances which  wealth  can  ever  procure,  but 
evidently  without  any  peace  of  mind.  In  fact 
he  saw  that  there  was  some  great  trouble 
weighing  her  down;  he  beheld,  with  some 
surprise,  her  occasional  vehemence  of  manner, 
her  volubility  of  tongue,  her  nervousness  of 
hand,  and  the  flashing  of  her  eyes  when  cer- 
tain subjects  and  symptoms  were  alluded  to; 
and  at  length,  noticing  that  these  excitements 
invariably  ensued  when  allusion  was  made  to 
brain  diseases,  mental  hallucinations,  etc.,  Dr. 
Gray  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  myste- 
rious and  invisible  patient  was  a maniac.  She 
always  asked  his  advice  as  if  for  herself ; but  of 
course  the  elegant,  educated,  vigorous-minded 
woman  before  him  could  not  be  such  a patient. 
Another  thing  satisfied  him  that  there  was  or  had 
been  a lunatic  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Leigh  fre- 
quently led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
mental  hallucinations,  and  always  spoke  most 
clearly  and  comprehensively  and  knowingly,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  feeling  and  energy,  upon 
this  subject.  It  was  evident  that  the  skeleton  in 
the  house — the  skeleton  in  Mrs.  Leigh’s  life — 
was  some  lunatic  relation. 

All  this  and  the  additional  fact  that  a high 
wall  and  thick  orange  hedge  surrounded  the 
house,  Dr.  Gray  explained,  with  even  more  de- 
tail than  I have  given,  to  his  young  friend  and 
fellow-practitioner,  Harvey  Callender,  who  had 
come  down  from  the  great  city  to  spend  a month 
of  the  hot  summer  with  his  own  and  his  father's 
friend.  And  after  hearing  it  all  Dr.  Callender 
had  remarked  that  it  was  certainly  a very  mys- 
terious case,  and  suggested  that  he  should  not 
mind  being  summoned  in  consultation. 

“ And  as  my  specialty,  Doctor,”  he  added,  ‘ * is 
affections  of  the  brain,  suppose  you  suggest  it.” 

“But  the  old  lady  never  admits  that  she  has 
any  such  patient  in  the  house.  She  never  al- 
ludes to  such  a thing.” 

“But  you  say  she  certainly  reverts  to  the  sub- 
ject of  lunacy.” 

“Yes.  Almost  every  time  I visit  her  she  has 
something  new  to  suggest  or  ask  about  it ; and  I 
confess  many  of  her  questions  puzzle  me.  The 
fact  is,  Harvey,  she  has  studied  the  subject  much 
more  closely  than  I have.  Do  you  know  she 
actually  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  case  of  Lady 
Macbeth  ?” 

“Ah,  that  is  a case  which  has  puzzled  many 
a better  physician  than  she  or  you  or  I.  It’s  a 
very  remarkable  case.” 

“ I wish  you  could  talk  with  her.  I think  you 
can  comprehend  her.” 

‘ ‘ I wish  I could.  The  next  time  she  talks  on 
the  subject  suggest  that  I have  made  the  study  a 
specialty,  and  that  I have  had  some  success,  and 
suggest  an  interview.  ” 

It  did  not  need  a second  suggestion  from  the 
old  doctor.  When  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
young  Callender,  the  eye  of  the  tall,  stately  old 
lady  flashed  with  unusual  interest,  and  she  qjtick- 
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ly  intimated  that  she  knew  of  him  and  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  And  then, 
with  greater  volubility  and  as  much  accuracy  as 
Dr.  Gray  could  have  done  it,  she  ran  over  a list 
of  young  Callender’s  published  operations  and 
their  peculiarities,  and  showed  that  she  was  very 
intimate,  not  only  with  the  general  principles 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  af- 
flicted, but  of  numerous  famous  cases.  She  in- 
timated her  great  desire  to  see  him,  and  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  him  the  next  day. 

Dr.  Callender  found  the  tall  and  stately  lady  a 
thorough  gentlewoman  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner. She  was  richly  dressed  in  black,  and  had, 
according  to  Dr.  Gray,  bestowed  great  pains  on 
her  toilet.  He  had  not  conversed  on  general 
topics  with  her  five  minutes  before  Dr.  Callender 
recognized  that  she  was  a very  superior  woman 
in  point  of  education. 

Mrs.  Leigh  was  the  first  to  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  patient — or  her  imaginary  patient. 
It,  was  an  indirect  reference  to  a case  of  Dr.  Cal- 
lender’s reported  in  a late  journal — a case  of  per- 
verted morals,  premonitory  of,  rather  than  act- 
ual insanity,  in  which  a mother,  who  had  former- 
ly displayed  the  deepest  love  and  affection  for  her 
children,  had  suddenly  become  very  cruel  toward 
them,  and  had  persistently  punished  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner. 

“ It  was  a case  in  which  I was  much  interest- 
ed,’’she  said,  “fori  knew  its  opposite — the  case 
of  children  who  had  persecuted  their  mother  and 
grandmother  in  the  same  way.  ” 

“Indeed,”  said  Callender;  “I  should  like  to 
hear  of  that  case.”  ^ 

“But  it  is  you  who  are  to  tell  me  of  your 
cases,”  she  said,  smiling.  “I  can  not  give  you 
the  whole  of  the  facts  in  my — in  the  case  I men- 
tioned. I can  not  make  out  a diagnosis.  ” 

Dr.  Callender  then  alluded  to  the  case  which 
she  had  mentioned,  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead 
Mrs.  Leigh  to  frequent  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  the  case,  and  he  listened  to  her  with 
great  interest.  At  length,  when  he  had  finished, 
she  laughed  heartily  for  a moment,  and  to  Cal- 
lender’s inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  her  merriment, 
she  replied : 

“ Oh ! Doctor,  I see  you  have  made  a common 
error  in  such  cases.” 

“Indeed!”  he  answered.  “How?” 

“You  have  treated  the  wrong  person.” 

“ The  wrong  person  ?” 

“Yes;  you  have  taken  the  testimony  of  the 
children  against  the  mother ; you  have  listened 
to  the  evidence  of  the  insane  children  against 
their  sane  mother ; you  have  aided  ingratitude  to 
triumph  over  filial  affection.  The  children  were 
insane,  not  the  mother.”  And  then,  suddenly- 
growing  furiously  excited,  she  exclaimed : “You 
have  aided  in  a great  wrong,  a foul  crime ! Go 
home  to  your  closet  and  expiate  it  before  God ; 
then  to  the  dungeon  in  which  you  have  incarcer- 
ated the  victim  of  your  false  science  and  their 
deadened  filial  affection,  and  redress  your  great 
crime  and  theirs.  You  are  a faithless  physician ! 
They  are  ungrateful  children!” 

And  saying  this  with  a vehemence  and  passion 
as  totally  inexplicable  as  unexpected,  Mrs.  Leigh 
swept  from  the  room,  leaving  the  astonished  phy- 
sicians looking  in  amazement  at  each  other. 

“ Rather  sympathetic,”  said  Callender  at 
length,  sententiously. 

“I  never  saw  her  in  the  least  excited  before,” 
remarked  Dr.  Gray. 

“Singular  conduct,  wasn’t  it?”  added  Callen- 
der, now  thoroughly  recovered.  “But  come, 
Doctor,  as  we  can’t  discuss  the  lady  in  her  own 
house,  suppose  we  leave  our  regrets  and  begone.” 

They  called  a servant ; an  old  woman  answered 
the  bell ; and  leaving  their  regrets  at  having  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  the  lady,  they  took 
their  departure.  The  servant  subsequently  came 
running  after  them,  and  on  coming  up  with  them, 
said  that  Mrs.  Leigh  had  instructed  her  to  say 
that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Gray  at  any 
time,  but  would  Dr.  Callender  avoid  the  renewal 
of  an  acquaintance  which  had  already  caused  her 
such  deep  pain  ? 

“ Certainly,”  said  Dr.  Callender.  “ I called  at 
the  lady’s  request.” 

The  discussion  of  Mrs.  Leigh  by  the  two  phy- 
sicians was  not  long,  but  they  dwelt  with  much 
interest  and  for  a long  time  on  her  patient — her 
imaginary  patient,  as  Dr.  Gray  said. 

“ You  think,  then,  there  is  no  real  patient?" 

“None  whatever,”  replied  Gray. 

“Except  herself,”  suggested  Callender. 

“She!  herself!” 

“Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  Doctor,  that 
Mrs.  Leigh  herself  may  be  somewhat  affected  ?” 

“No,”  he  replied;  and  then,  after  a minute’s 
reflection,  he  added : 

“Oh!  that’s  ridiculous,  Harvey.  She  is  as 
sane  as  you  or  I,  and  about  the  smartest  woman 
in  this  region.” 

“Then  perhaps  it  may  have  occurred  to  you 
that  she  has  a patient  in  the  house  ?” 

“No,  not  a patient.  I have  imagined  that 
she  had  a skeleton  in  the  house — some  misled 
daughter  whom  she  is  endeavoring  to  hide  from 
the  world,  but  not  a lunatic.” 

Callender  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this ; but  it 
evidently  interested  him,  for  the  next  day  he  left 
the  Doctor  to  his  duties,  and  sallied  forth  on  an 
exploring  tour  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Leigh’s 
house. 

Harvey  Callender  was  something  of  an  artist, 
as  all  physicians  are.  The  fine  old  trees  ronnd 
the  house,  and  the  picturesque  queemess  of  the 
house  itself,  had  already  eulisted  it  in  his  favor ; 
and  now  the  additional  charm  of  a mystery  at- 
tached thereto  caused  him  to  decide  that  his 
first  sketch  should  be  a group  of  venerable  oaks, 
whose  interlacing  branches  formed  an  archway 
through  w-hich  a quaint  gable-end  of  the  house 
with  one  of-  its  queerest  windows  was  visible. 
And  so  he  sallied  forth  with  his  sketching  ma- 
terials, and  sketched  away  with  tolerable  dili- 
gence. This  he  did  for  several  days.  Still  the 


house  preserved  its  aspect  of  perfect  desolation ; 
not  a sound,  not  a sign  to  tempt  one  into  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  inhabited;  not  a window  opened, 
not  a shutter  unclosed — all  wras  quiet : 

“A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

That  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  haunted.” 

“Yes,  if  I could  believe  in  any  thing  of  the 
sort,”  mused  Dr.  Callender,  “ I should  most  de- 
cidedly affirm  that  the  place  is  haunted ; and  all 
that  remains  is  to  see  the  ghost.  There’s  no  one 
living  oh  this  side  of  it,  that’s  certain.  A curious 
place  it  is.  I must  get  a nearer  peep.  ” 

And  he  strolled  along  toward  the  thick  green 
hedge.  It  was  impenetrable.  Not  a single 
bough  would  yield  to  his  efforts,  and  the  roots 
of  the  tough  old  bushes  were  too  closely  grown 
for  his  admittance.  In  vain  he  searched  for 
some  friendly  weakness  in  the  branches,  but  not 
one  gave  way ; so  he  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  trying  to  find  a peep-hole  through  which 
he  might  examine  the  edifice.  In  this  he  was 
successful.  A dreary  range  of  barred  windows 
met  his  view.  No  sign  of  life ; a dreamy  sense 
of  decay,  of  death,  crept  over  him.  But  as  he 
still  gazed,  fascinated  to  the  spot,  he  fancied 
that  for  a single  moment  he  noticed  a slight 
movement  at  one  of  the  windows ; a small  por- 
tion of  a shutter  was  drawn  back,  and  he  saw  an 
apparition  that  made  him  start. 

A face  was  visible  for  a moment,  and  then 
vanished ; the  shutter  closed  again,  and  he  scarce- 
ly knew  if  it  w-ere  a dream  or  a reality. 

A lovely  vision,  with  dark  flashing  eyes  and 
golden  brown  hair  tossed  back  from  the  white 
face — so  white  that  it  had  an  almost  unearthly 
look.  It  might  be  a spirit,  who  knew  ? There 
were  strange  old  stories  of  haunted  houses  not  to 
be  accounted  for  ; and  he  watched  and  watched, 
and  then  finding  the  vision  was  not  repeated  he 
went  home. 

But  promptly  was  the  young  Doctor  on  the  spot 
again  the  next  day.  The  apparition  did  not 
appear  so  soon  as  on  the  first  occasion ; but  at 
length  the  same  shutter  w-as  drawn  back,  the 
same  lovely  face  peeped  forth,  the  window  opened 
stealthily,  every  now  and  then  pausing  as  if  to 
listen,  a girl  of  seventeen,  or  thereabout,  sprang 
lightly  out  upon  the  green  turf.  She  paced  up 
and  down  a few  times,  then  re-entering  the  house, 
the  window  was  closed,  and  the  shutters  again 
barred  and  bolted. 

“Ah!  there  is  a patient,  and  her  eyes  are 
dark.  What  a lovely  picture  she  would  make !” 
thought  Callender.  And  he  returned  home  much 
earlier  that  day,  and  shut  himself  up  and  set  to 
work  at  a portrait.  He  was  not  satisfied ; there 
was  a resemblance,  certainly,  but  there  was  some- 
thing spiritual  in  the  face  of  the  original  that  he 
could  not  transfer  to  the  picture. 

“ I must  see  her  again.” 

And  he  saw  her  again  and  again,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  oaks  progressed  but  slowly ; for  an- 
other picture  was  being  engraven  on  his  heart, 
which  made  all  others  seem  tame  and  uninter- 
esting. 

He  had  found  a more  convenient  post  of  ob- 
servation ; indeed  he  had  found  at  last  a vulner- 
able place  in  the  unfriendly  hedge,  through  w hich 
he  could  easily  make  his  way  if  so  inclined ; 
and  he  felt  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  break 
through,  and  speak  but  one  word,  so  that  he 
might  hear  the  voice  of  his  patient,  as  he  called 
her. 

The  girl  was  less  cautious  now;  she  seemed 
possessed  by  a sense  of  security,  and  the  fear  of 
being  seen  by  any  one  outside  had  evidently  passed 
away.  One  morning  she  came  from  her  room 
to  the  garden,  and  to  a small  summer-house  near 
Callender’s  place  of  concealment.  She  stooped 
down  and  gathered  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
lifted  up  her  hand  to  pluck  the  hedge-roses  and 
honey-suckles  almost  above  her  reach. 

There  was  a tempting  spray  close  by  Callen- 
der’s place  of  concealment ; she  pulled  the  boughs 
aside,  and  a pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  looked  stead- 
ily at  her. 

She  loosed  the  bough  and  gave  a slight  cry, 
but  there  was  more  of  astonishment  than  fear  in 
it,  which  emboldened  Harvey  Callender  to  part 
the  branches  himself,  and  to  say : 

“ Pardon  me  for  having  startled  you.” 

The  deep,  clear  voice  evidently  had  some 
strange  attraction  in  it  for  her ; it  was  as  if  it 
brought  a message  to  her  that  she  had  long  ex- 
pected ; still  she  did  not  reply,  but  gazed  won- 
deringly  at  him. 

“ I am  so  sorry ; I am  afraid  I have  alarmed 
you.” 

“I  am  not  frightened,”  said  the  little  lady; 
“ who  are  you  ?” 

* ‘ A sort  of  artist ; I have  been  making  some 
sketches.  ” 

“ Of  what?” 

“ One,”  answered  Callender,  “of  the  )ld  iks 
yonder,  and  the  other  of — yourself.” 

The  color  came  into  her  face. 

“Have  you  seen  me  often?” 

“ Every  day  for  the  last  fortnight.” 

“ May  I see  the  picture?” 

“ It  is  not  here.  Will  you  let  me  bring  it  to- 
morrow ?” 

“I  don’t  know-,”  she  answered,  with  a sigh. 
“ I think  not.  No,”  said  she,  shaking  her  head ; 
“lam  afraid  it  must  not  be ; no.” 

“Why?” 

‘ ‘ Because  I think  it  must  not.  I don’t  exact- 
ly know  why.” 

“Then  it  is  not  a very  good  reason,”  replied 
Harvey.  “ ‘ Yes’  will  be  a much  better  answer, 
because  I shall  be  grieved  not  to  show  it  to  you.” 

“ Shall  you  ? I should  not  like  to  grieve  any 
one.” 

* ‘ Then,  may  I come  ?” 

“ Ye-es,”  she  answered,  hesitatingly;  “but  I 
must  go  now." 

She  was  about  to  depart,  when  suddenly  she 
turned  again  and  astonished  Callender  by  asking, 
with  much  animation  in  her  eyes  and  manner, 


[ ‘ ‘ Are  you  a Prince  ?” 

“A  Prince?”  he  replied.  “No,  my  child; 
why  should  you  think  that  ?” 

“ Oh ! I so  hoped  that  you  were  a Prince,  and 
had  come  to  waken  me.” 

“To  waken  you?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  not  know  I am  asleep,  like 
the  Princess  in  the  story,  and  that  a handsome 
Prince  is  to  come  and  waken  me  with  a kiss,  and 
I am  to  love  him  forever  and  to  be  his  wife  ?” 

“Who  told  you  that,  child?” 

“ I read  it  in  the  books  which  grandma  gave 
me.” 

“Grandmother?  you  mean  Mrs.  Leigh?” 

“Yes,  Grandmother  Leigh.  Do  you  know 
her?” 

“Yes.  I have  seen  her.  Is  she  fond  of  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  hesitatingly;  “she  is  good 
to  me,  and  gives  me  toys  and  books  and  nice 
things  to  eat ; but  she  does  not  let  me  see  papa 
and  mamma,  nor  any  one  but  old  Fannie,  the 
nurse.” 

“ And  where  is  papa  and  mamma  ?” 

“ Grandma  Leigh  says  they  are  gone  far  away, 
and  I shall  not  know  them  until  the  Prince  comes 
to  waken  me.  Oh,  I wish  he  would  come !” 

“ Who  told  you  the  Prince  was  coming  ?” 

“I  read  of  it  in  the  books,  and  old  Fannie 
told  me  that  some  time  the  Prince  would  come 
for  me,  and  then  the  spell  of  the  wicked  old  God- 
mother would  be  broken,  and  I should  go  with 
him  into  the  beautiful  world  and  be  so  happy  and 
beloved.” 

“And  so  you  shall  some  day,  my  child,"  said 
Callender,  smoothing  her  hair  and  half  embrac- 
ing her,  as  if  she  was — as  indeed  she  appeared — 
but  a child  in  years,  as  she  evidently  was  in  mind. 
“You  have  been  cruelly  wronged.  How  long 
have  you  been  shut  up  in  this  gloomy  house  ?” 

“ Ever  since  papa  went  away.” 

“Do  you  know  how  many  years  ago  that 
was  ?” 

Her  answer  revealed  that  she  had  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  time. 

‘ ‘ I was  only  a small  thing  then,  so  little  that 
papa,  when  he  said  ‘ Good-by,’  and  went  to  sleep, 
lifted  me  in  his  arms,  though  they  said  he  was 
very  weak.” 

“And  you  have  lived  ever  since  with  your 
grandmother  ?” 

“And  old  Fannie,  too,”  she  answered. 

“ And  you  have  seen  no  one  else?” 

“ How  could  I when  I slept!” 

“ But  you  shall,  my  child,”  he  answered. 

“ Shall  I ?”  she  cried,  joyfully. 

“Iam  come  to  waken  and  restore  you  to  life. 
I am  sent  to  love  you — ” 

But  the  girl,  sinking  on  his  breast,  answered 
only  with  a scream  of  terror,  as  the  tall  figure  of 
Mrs.  Leigh  pushed  through  the  vines  of  the  arbot 
and  stood  before  them. 

“ Begone !”  she  exclaimed  to  Callender.  “ I 
expelled  you  at  the  front  entrance,  and  you  entei 
like  a thief  at  the  rear.  Begone,  Sir ; and  seek 
no  more  to  disturb  the  brain  of  this  afflicted 
child.” 

But  Callender  did  not  move.  He  only  clasped 
more  firmly  the  form  of  the  poor  simple  girl,  and 
placed  himself  between  her  and  her  grandmother. 

“ I will  go,  madam,”  he  said  at  length ; “ but 
she  must  go  with  me.  ” 

“She  go  with  you!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leigh. 
“ By  what  right  do  you  demand  this  ? Who  are 
you  that  have  dared  break  through  and  steal  the 
treasure  that  I have  for  years  kept  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful— a heart  unknowing  the  dark,  sinful  world— 
a heart  unsullied  by  any  love  save  love  to  its 
Maker?  Go,  I command  you,  go;  and  never 
darken  this  place  again !” 

But  the  poor  girl  sprang  forward. 

“ He  must  not  go ! he  shall  not  go ! Grand- 
mother, he  is  my  Prince,  and  I am  to  love  him. 
I can  not  live  without  him.  I can  come  to  no 
harm  with  him,  and  I will  go  with  him.” 

“Poor  simple  child!  you  have  deceived  me.  and 
are  deceived  yourself;  and  you,”  she  continued 
to  Callender,  “have  taught  my  child  deceit. 
Before  she  saw  you  she  had  no  concealment  from 
her  old  grandmother.  I thought  to  keep  her 
pure  in  heart,  ready  for  that  better  world  whither 
we  are  journeying.  ” 

Callender  looked  at  the  speaker  in  astonish- 
ment. Evidently  she  divined  the  young  man’s 
thoughts. 

“Iam  not  mad,  ” she  went  on,  with  a some- 
what scornful  smile;  “my  words  are  not  quite 
so  wild  as  you  take  them  to  be.  I am  an  old 
woman,  while  my  grand-daughter  is  scarce  past 
the  threshold  of  girlhood ; and  yet  we  are  both 
on  the  eve  of  that  long  journey  from  whence 
there  is  no  returning.  Nay,  it  may  be  that  my 
weary  eyes  will  watch  the  departure  of  the  young 
girl,  ere  I set  out  with  tottering  footsteps  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  track.  For  look,”  she  said, 
pointing  with  her  thin  finger  toward  the  shrink- 
ing girl — “look,  and  read  it  on  that  white  face — 
in  those  eyes ! The  curse  of  her  family  is  upon 
her!”  The  girl  had  started  forward,  and  now 
stood,  with  clasped  hands  and  parted  lips,  gazing 
wildly  at  her  grandmother. 

“I  am  not  dying!  I can  not  die!  My  life 
has  only  just  begun.  Do  not  let  me  die.  Take 
me  away  with  you.” 

“Go,”  said  Mrs.  Leigh  to  Callender,  this  time 
entreatinglv.  “Why  did  you  come  hither  to 
cause  misery?  Was  it  not  enough  that  I kept 
aloof  from  those  around  me,  and  chose  to  lead  a 
life  of  seclusion?  Why  need  the  idle  world 
trouble  itself  about  my  affairs  and  trespass  upon 
my  sorrows  ? Oh,  child ! child ! I thought  to 
spare  you  this,  and  it  has  come  upon  you  of  it- 
self. ” 

“ Not  of  itself,”  began  Callender. 

‘ * Not  of  itself?”  interrupted  Mrs.  Leigh.  “ I 
understand  what  you  would  say.  All  is  heaven- 
sent, destined,  or  whatever  you  will.  It  may  or 
may  not  be — I deny  it  not.  There  is  some  meas- 
ure of  destiny  for  all ; and  the  destiny  of  hex- 
family  is  what  you  see  unfolded  in  her  eyes. 
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The  curse  has  worked,  aud  will  work,  from  gen- 
eration unto  generation.  ” 

“ Hush,  hush !”  said  Callender.  “ The  curse 
I do  indeed  behold,  but  it  is  not  in  her  eyes.  ” 

“Not  in  hers?” 

“No;  not  in  hers,  but  in  yours.  It  is  you 
who  are  accursed!  You  are  the  monomani- 
ac!” 

With  a loud  scream  Mrs.  Leigh  rushed  from 
the  arbor  and  fled  to  the  house.  Without  wast- 
ing a moment  in  idle  thought  Callender  followed 
her,  half  leading,  half  carrying  the  delicate  form 
Of  the  young  girl.  In  one  of  the  halls  he  met 
the  old  servant,  who  had  evidently  seen  her  mis- 
tress, and  was  helpless  with  fright  at  her  manner. 
Dr.  Callender  at  once  ordered  her  to  go  for  Dr. 
Gray,  and  then,  accompanied  by  the  young  girl, 
who  clung  to  him  helplessly,  he  entered  the  room 
of  Mrs.  Leigh. 

She  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  not 
insensible,  but  helpless  and  speechless.  She  was 
soon  placed  upon  the  bed,  where  it  was  found 
she  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  unable  to  com- 
prehend or  answer  the  questions  which  were  put 
to  her. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  any  medicines  here,  my  child  ?” 

Callender  asked  the  question,  but  without  hope 
of  an  intelligent  reply  from  the  young  girl.  He 
was  equally  surprised  and  gratified  to  hear  her 
reply  with  much  presence  of  mind, 

“ Oh  yes ! grandmother  always  had  plenty  of 
medicines  in  the  house;”  and  running  to  a closet 
she  opened  it  and  displayed  two  or  three  shelves 
nicely  arranged  and  filled  with  drugs  of  various 
kinds.  Callender  seized  a vial  of  ether  and  ap- 
plied his  saturated  handkerchief  to  her  nostrils. 
He  subsequently  gave  her  a strong  opiate,  and  by 
the  time  Dr.  Gray  had  arrived  the  old  lady  was 
in  a deep  slumber. 

She  never  fully  recovered  in  either  mind  or 
body,  but  lingered  on  for  years  under  Callender’s 
treatment,  and  gradually  wasted  away.  She 
never  knew  a lucid  interval,  and  never  explained 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  her  grand-daughter. 

But  the  facts  in  the  case  were  otherwise  estab- 
lished, both  legally  and  medically,  and  the  reader 
more  curious  as  to  the  legal  and  medical  facts 
involved  than  to  the  romance  embraced  in  this 
remarkable  case  will  find  it  fully  reported  in 
Dutton,  Mass.  sta.  L,  167,  and  in  Braithwaite’s 
Ret.,  XII.,  243.  It  was  established  in  proceed- 
ings taken  by  Callender  to  obtain  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  young  girl  (and  principally  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  old  nurse  Fannie),  that  Mrs.  Leigh’s 
mind  had  been  affected  by  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  in  opposition  to  her  wishes,  and  that 
subsequently  her  aberration  developed  into  a con- 
firmed monomaniac  on  the  early  death  of  little 
Lucy’s  mother.  The  death  shortly  after  of  her 
father  had  placed  the  charge  of  the  child  in  the 
grandmother’s  hands,  and  she  had  begun  her  edu- 
cation by  her  immediate  seclusion.  This  was 
eleven  years  previous  to  the  incidents  here  re- 
corded, and  from  that  time  until  she  had  met 
Callender,  Lucy  Merrill  had  grown  up  in  igno- 
rance of  the  world.  Naturally  her  worldly  edu- 
cation had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Callender  a delicate,  fragile, 
tender  flower,  but  which  in  a short  time  he  de- 
veloped into  a strong  and  healthy  one,  and  which 
in  after  years,  satisfied  that  her  mind  had  not 
been  dwarfed  nor  her  affections  and  moral  per- 
ceptions dulled  by  her  strange  imprisonment,  he 
plucked  for  himself  and  wore  on  his  breast  for 
many  happy  years. 


WHAT  SPIDERS  TEACH  US. 

WEAVERS. 

Nor  without  some  reason  are  spiders  classed 
by  naturalists  with  the  Arachnida,  named  from 
Arachne,  the  Lydian  woman  who  excelled  in 
weaving.  The  story  is  that  Arachne  challenged 
Minerva  to  a contest  in  the  art,  and  having  been 
surpassed,  hanged  herself,  when  the  goddess  in 
pity  turned  her  into  a spider.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
strictly  true  that  the  web  of  the  house  spider  is 
fabricated  of  a regular  warp  and  woof,  though 
books  of  natural  history,  all  copying  from  one 
another,  have  so  described  them.  The  spider, 
having  fixed  the  thread  which  is  to  form  the  outer 
margin  or  selvage  of  her  web,  draws  other  threads 
in  various  directions,  and  then  fills  up  the  inter- 
stices by  running  from  one  thread  to  another  and 
connecting  them  by  new  threads  until  the  w'hole 
has  assumed  the  gauze-like  texture  which  wrc 
see.  Still  the  fabric  is  appropriately  termed  a 
web,  and  the  makers  of  it  are  denominated  weav- 
ers. 

WIRE-MAKERS. 

In  manufacturing  the  threads  for  its  web,  the 
spider  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  process  of 
wire-drawing.  A wire  owes  its  ronndness  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  drawn  through  a circular 
hole  in  a plate  of  steel,  and  its  diameter  of  course 
is  no  larger  than  that  of  the  hole  it  was  last  drawn 
through.  In  the  steel  plate  we  should  see  regu- 
lar lines  of  holes  of  gradually  diminishing  diam- 
eter, and  the  wire  passing  through  these  in  suc- 
cession is  stretched  to  whatever  degree  of  fineness 
may  be  desired.  If  we  examine  a large  spider 
we  may  see  with  the  naked  eye  five  little  teat-like 
protuberances,  or  spinners,  near  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen.  These  are  the  machinery  through 
which,  by  a process  more  singular  than  that  of 
rope-spinning,  more  perfect  than  that  of  wire- 
drawing, the  thread  is  drawn.  A magnifying- 
glass  will  show  us  that  these  spinnerets  are 
studded  with  regular  rows  of  minute  bristle-like 
points — about  a thousand  to  each  teat — each  of 
which  is  a minute  tube,  and  emits  a thread  of 
inconceivable  fineness.  The  analogy  with  wire- 
drawing is  not  complete,  inasmuch  as  the  threads 
do  not  appear  to  pass  through  holes  of  gradually 
diminishing  size,  yet  some  of  the  tubes  are  larger 
than  others,  and  the  diameter  of  the  thread  is 
thus  determined.  
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BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 

Spiders  wishing  to  pass  from  one  elevated  spot 
to  another,  across  an  intervening  stream  or  other 
obstacle,  do  so  by  means  of  a bridge  consisting 
of  a thread  emitted  from  their  own  bodies.  They 
depend  on  a favoring  breeze  to  get  this  thread 
carried  across,  and  they  may  be  seen  under  such 
circumstances,  ascertaining  which  way  the  current 
sets  by  elevating  their  arms,  as  sailors  do  in  a dead 
calm.  Satisfied  that  the  opportunity  is  favorable, 
they  proceed  to  fix  one  end  of  their  rope-bridge  on 
the  spot  where  they  find  themselves,  and  that  in  a 
manner  so  ingenious  as  to  be  worth  man’s  imita- 
tion under  similar  circumstances.  The  thread 
is  not  attached  to  the  wall,  tree,  or  other  object 
as  a single  line,  but  every  threadlet,  or  strand, 
is  separately  fixed,  a contrivance  which  gives  a 
more  secure  hold.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the 
wind  a,  point  eTappui — something  upon  which  it 
may  have  a purchase , as  a mechanic  would  say — 
and  since  one  end  is  fixed  to  the  object,  as  al- 
ready described,  and  the  other  is  in  process  of 
issuing  from  the  gum-bag  of  the  spider,  it  would 
appear  that  the  double  or  bend  of  the  thread  an- 
swers this  purpose,  and  that  the  thread  itself  con- 
sists of  a double  line.  As  the  line  goes  loose, 
like  the  cable  of  a ship,  to  take  its  chance  of 
anchoring  somewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  test  its 
firmness  of  hold  before  using  it  as  a bridge,  and 
the  spider  may  be  seen  pulling  at  it  with  its  first 
pair  of  legs  for  this  purpose.  The  geometric  spi- 
der of  the  garden,  wishing  to  try  the  strength  of 
the  cable  on  which  she  means  to  hang  her  net,  is 
not  content  with  the  test  of  pulling  it  with  her 
legs,  but  drops  herself  down  several  feet  from  va- 
rious points  of  it,  swinging  and  bobbing  with  the 
whole  weight  of  her  body. 

ENGINEERS. 

The  web  of  a geometric  spider  furnishes  a bet- 
ter plan  for  the  laying  out  of  new  cities  than  any 
which  has  yet  been  devised  by  surveyors  and  en- 
gineers. Any  one  who  can  find  a distinct  and 
complete  web,  unbroken,  will  see  how  beautifully 
regular  it  is,  and  how  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
quickest  passage  from  any  one  point  to  another. 
The  concentric  rings  are  not  circles,  but  poly- 
gons, and  the  radiating  is  exquisitely  regular  and 
straight. 

DIVERS. 

The  oldest  information  respecting  the  use  of 
the  diving-bell  in  Europe  relates  to  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  concerning  two 
Greeks,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  V.  and 
ten  thousand  spectators,  “let  themselves  down 
under  water  in  a large  inverted  kettle,  with  a 
burning  light,  and  rose  up  again  without  being 
wet.”  But  long  before  Charles  V.’s  time,  and 
ages  before  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy,  the  diving 
water-spider  was  showing  her  silver  diving-bell 
in  our  streams  and  ditches,  without  any  thought 
of  taking  out  a patent,  or  notion  that  she  was 
doing  any  thing  wonderful.  Her  abode  is  con- 
structed on  philosophical  principles,  and  consists 
of  a subaqueous  yet  dry  apartment,  in  which,  like 
a mermaid,  she  resides  in  comfort  . Loose  threads, 
attached  in  various  directions  to  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  form  the  frame-work  of  her  cham- 
ber. Over  these  she  spreads  a transparent  (elas- 
tic) varnish,  like  liquid  glass,  which  issues  from 
the  middle  of  her  spinners.  Next  she  spreads 
over  her  belly  a pellicle  of  the  same  material,  aud 
ascends  to  the  surface  to  entangle  and  carry  down 
a supply  of  air.  Head  downward,  and  with  her 
body,  all  but  the  spinneret,  still  submersed,  our 
diver  seems  to  introduce  the  atmospheric  bubble 
beneath  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  her.  Clothed 
in  this  aerial  mantle,  which  to  the  spectator  seems 
formed  of  resplendent  quicksilver,  she  plunges  to 
the  bottom,  and  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a 
chemist  transfers  gas  with  a gas-holder,  intro- 
duces her  bubble  of  air  beneath  the  roof  prepared 
for  its  reception.  This  manoeuvre  is  ten  or  twelve 
times  repeated,  and  when  she  has  transported 
sufficient  air  to  expand  her  apartment  to  its  in- 
tended dimensions,  she  possesses  an  aerial  edifice, 
an  enchanted  palace,  where,  unmoved  by  storms, 
she  devours  her  prey  at  ease. 

PIRATICAL  SPIDERS. 

Another  spider,  of  an  aquatic  turn  and  of  large 
size,  actually  builds  a raft  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining its  prey  with  more  facility.  It  is  able  to 
run  freely  on  the  water,  but  needs  a resting-place 
or  base  of  operations,  and  accordingly,  getting 
together  a quantity  of  dry  leaves  and  other  sub- 
stances, gathers  them  together  in  a rough  ball 
of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  which  it  fastens 
together  with  slight  silken  cords.  Keeping  its 
station  upon  this  ball  it  is  wafted  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  till  it  comes  near  to  some  drown- 
ing insect,  or  some  gnat  just  putting  on  its  wings 
with  a view  to  leave  the  water  for  the  air,  when 
it  pounces  on  its  prey,  and  drags  it  to  the  raft  to 
be  devoured  at  leisure.  The  raft  also  sen  es  an- 
other purpose,  the  spider  retiring  under  it  when 
alarmed  by  any  danger. 

MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

There  is  a burrowing  spider  which  not  only 
excavates  a circular  hole  and  lines  it  with  a silken 
web,  but  at  the  entrance  fixes  a circular  door 
with  a hinge.  One  of  these  nests,  which  came 
from  the  West  Indies,  is  described  as  having  the 
door  about  the  size  of  a crown-piece,  slightly 
concave  on  the  outside  and  convex  within.  It 
was  formed  of  more  than  a dozen  layers  of  the 
same  w eb  which  lined  the  interior,  closely  liud 
upon  one  another,  and  shaped  so  that  the  inner 
layers  were  the  broadest,  the  outer  being  gradu- 
ally less  in  diameter,  except  toward  the  hinge, 
which  was  about  an  inch  long;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  all  the  layers  being  united  there  and 
prolonged  into  the  tube,  it  became  the  thickest 
and  strongest  part  of  the  structure.  “The  elas- 
ticity of  the  materials  also  gives  to  this  lunge 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  acting  like  a spring, 
and  shutting  the  door  of  the  nest  spontaneously. 
It  is*  besides^  made  to  fit  so  accurately  to  the 


aperture,  which  is  composed  of  similar  concen- 
tric layers  of  web,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  joining  by  the  most  careful  in- 
spection. To  gratify  curiosity,  the  door  has 
been  opened  and  shut  hundreds  of  times,  without 
in  the  least  destroying  the  power  of  the  spring. 
When  the  door  is  shut  it  resembles  some  of  the 
lichens,  or  the  leathery  fungi,  such  as  polyporus 
versicolor,  or,  nearer  still,  the  upper  valve  of  a 
young  oyster-shell.  The  door  of  the  nest,  the 
only  part  seen  above  ground,  being  of  a blackish- 
brown  color,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  discover.  ” 
These  and  allied  species  of  spiders  are  gifted  with 
a particular  talent  for  building.  They  hollow 
out  dens,  they  bore  galleries,  they  elevate  vaults, 
they  build,  as  it  were,  subterranean  bridges ; they 
construct  also  entrances  to  their  habitations,  and 
adapt  doors  to  them,  which  want  nothing  but 
bolts,  for  without  any  exaggeration  they  work 
upon  a hinge  and  are  fitted  to  a frame. 

One  of  the  trap-door  spiders,  which  is  also  a 
mason  spider,  makes  its  habitation  in  a clayey 
kind  of  red  earth,  in  which  it  bores  a tube  about 
three  inches  in  depth.  The  walls  of  the  tube  are 
not  left  just  as  they  are  bored,  but  are  covered 
with  a kind  of  mortar  sufficiently  solid  to  be  eas- 
ily separated  from  the  mass  that  surrounds  it. 
If  the  tube  is  divided  longitudinally,  besides  this 
rough  cast  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a coat  of 
fine  mortar,  which  is  as  smooth  and  regular  as 
if  a trowel  had  been  passed  over  it.  This  coat 
is  very  thin  and  soft  to  the  touch ; but  before 
this  adroit  workman  lays  it,  she  covers  the  coarser 
earthy  plaster-work  with  some  coarse  web  upon 
which  she  glues  her  silken  tapestry. 

AWNING  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Mygalc,  the  monster  bird-killing  spider 
of  Ceylon,  choosing  the  hollow  of  a tree  or  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  a neglected  building,  lines  it 
with  a tapestry  of  silk  of  a tubular  form,  and  of 
a texture  so  exquisitely  fine  and  so  closely  woven 
that  no  moisture  can  penetrate  it.  The  extremity 
of  the  tube  is  carried  out  to  the  entrance,  where 
it  expands  into  a little  platform,  stayed  by  braces 
to  the  nearest  objects  that  afford  a firm  hold. 
In  particular  situations,  where  the  entrance  is 
exposed  to  the  wind,  the  Mygale,  on  the  approaoh 
of  the  monsoon,  extends  the  strong  tissue  above 
it  so  as  to  serve  as  an  awning  to  prevent  the  ac- 
e-ess of  rain. 

AERONAUTS. 

Spiders  deliberately  plan  aerial  excursions. 
After  gaining  the  summits  of  blades  of  grass, 
rails,  gates,  etc.,  and  straightening  their  limbs, 
to  be  on  tip-toe,  as  it  were,  they  elevate  the  ab- 
domen, that  their  silken  thread  may  be  carried 
up  by  the  scarcely  perceptible  current.  When 
it  is  drawn  out  and  up  into  fine  lines  of  several 
feet  in  length,  the  spiders,  feeling  themselves 
acted  upon  with  sufficient  force  in  that  direction, 
quit  their  hold  of  the  objects  on  which  they  stand, 
and  commence  their  journey  in  free  air.  On  a 
fine  calm  day,  silky  webs  of  gossamer,  the  work 
of  spiders  in  the  fields,  are  often  carried  into  the 
air,  from  whence  they  descend  again  when  the 
gentle  upward  current  ceases.  Juvenile  spiders 
of  light  weight  sometimes  get  a balloon  voyage 
in  this  Way. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  oldest  Cup  on  Record— The  hic-cup. 


Caught  Napping.— An  astute  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  looking  over  some  old  documents  recent- 
ly, so  far  forgot  hraiself  as  to  mistake  the  “will"  for 
the  “ deed." 


Matrimony  is  hot  buckwheat  cakes,  warm  beds, 
comfortable  slippers,  smoking  coffee,  round  arms, 
red  lips,  kind  words,  shirts  exulting  in  buttons,  re- 
deemed stockings,  boot-jacks,  happiness,  etc.  Hur- 
rah ! 


An  Italian  inn-keeper  confessed  to  a priest,  who 
asked  him  if  he  never  greased  the  teeth  of  his  guests’ 
horses  to  prevent  their  eating.  He  replied  that  he 
had  never  done  so.  The  next  time  he  confessed  that 
lie  had  committed  the  act  several  times.  “ Why,”  said 
the  priest,  “ you  told  me  last  time  that  you  had  never 
done  it.”  “Holy  father,”  replied  the  inn-keeper,  “I 
did  not  know  the  trick  then.” 


I was  sitting  beside 
My  destined  bride, 

One  still  sentimental  day; 

“How  I long,"  said  IJ 
“But  to  make  you  cry, 

And  I’d  kiss  the  bright  tears  away!” 

Fair  Cecily  blush’d, 

Her  voice  grew  hush’d,  ’ 

I thought  she  would  cry  to  be  sure’;' 
But  she  lisp’d  to  me, 

Pouting  prettily, 

“Prevention  is  better  than  cure!" 


An  eminent  painter,  on  being  asked  what  he  mixed 
his  colors  with  to  give  so  tine  an  effect,  auswered,  “ I 
mix  them  with  brains,  Sir.” 


A man  out  West,  who  offered  bail  for  a friend,  was 
asked  by  the  judge  if  he  had  any  incumbrance  on  his 
farm.  “ Oh  yes,”  said  he,  “my  old  woman." 


A sailor,  exhorting  at  a prayer-meeting  in  a Louden 
chapel,  said  that  on  dark  stormy  nights,  while  on  the 
sea,  he  had  often  been  comforted  by  that  beautiful 
passage  of  Scripture,  “A  faint  heart  never  won  fair 


MAXIMS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Don’t  scream  unless  you  are  frightened. 

A narrowness  of  waist  shows  a narrowness  of  mind. 

It  is  a line  silk  that  knows  no  turning. 

Practice  (on  the  piano)  makes  perfect. 

An  old  maid  is  an  odd  boot— no  use  without  a fel- 
low. 

The  true  test  of  a man’s  temper  is  to  keep  him  wait- 
ing ten  minutes  for  his  dinner. 

Never  faint  when  you  are  alone.  Alwavs  select 
some  good  opportunity— or  young  man.  The  more 
persons  there  are  about  yon,  the  more  successful  will 
be  your  fit.  A woman  should  not  only  faint  well,  but 
be  above  suspicion. 

The  hand  that  can  make  a pie  is  a continual  feast  to 
the  husband  that  marries  it. 

Dreams  are  the  novels  that  we  read  when  we  are 
fast  asleep. 

Eyes  are  the  electric  telegraph  of  the  heart  that  will 
send  a message  any  distance  in  a language  only  known 
to  the  two  souls  who  correspond. 


Slight-of-hand  Pf.rfoe.manoe— The  gi.l  who  rejects 
an  offer  of  marriage. 


THINGS  WE  SHOULD  MUCH  LIKE  TO  SEE. 

A fruit  tree  that  keeps  away  pilferers  by  its  own 
bark. 

Gas  that  would  go  out  at  night  and  come  in  again 
in  the  morning. 

A sauce-pan  that  will  boil  over  with  rage  when  the 
cook  is  insulted. 

A clock  that  is  so  conceited  as  not  to  run  down  its 
own  works. 

The  coat  of  a poor  man’s  stomach  (to  see  if  it  is  out 
at  the  elbows). 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Ilenpeck,”  said  a printer  in 
search  of  female  compositors.  “Have  you  got  any 
daughters  that  would  make  good  type-setters  f " “ No, 
but  l have  got  a wife  that  would  make  a very  fine 
devil." 


A clergyman  happening  to  get  wet,  was  standing 
over  the  Are  to  dry  his  clothes,  and  when  his  colleague 
came  in  he  asked  him  to  preach  for  him,  as  he  was 
wet.  “No,  Sir,  I thank  you,”  was  the  prompt  reply ; 
“preach  yourself;  you  will  be  dry  enough  in  the  pul- 
pit." 


OUR  CHINESE  CRITICS. 
Bv  Our  Own  Interpreter. 


i.— The  Introduction  to  the  Municipal 
Authorities. 

Ting  Ling.  “ It  is  clear,  Sing  Song,  that  a red  nose  is 
a sign  of  rank  in  this  country.  Bow  lowest  to  that  officer 
with  the  reddest.” 


2.— A Visit  to  a “ Protestant”  Church  (Ritualist). 

Sing  Song.  “Their  forms  of  worship  resemble  ours, 
but,  judging  from  the  smell,  they  do  not  bum  incense.” 
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of  downright  personal 
animosity  to  Brough- 
am is  said  to  have  been 
excited  by  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Prince. 
Brougham  cherished 
a no  less  hearty  de- 
testation for  the  Royal 
profligate,  which  was 
so  loudly  proclaimed 
that  it  led  to  his  being 
chosen  the  confidential 
legal  adviser  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales, 
then  already  separated 
from  her  husband. 
When  George  III. 
died  Caroline  went 
to  London  to  assert 
her  rights  at  the  coro- 
nation of  her  husband ; 
these  the  King  denied, 
and  then  began  the 
suit  for  divorce  on  the 
charges  of  adultery. 
The  disgusting  trial 
is  a matter  of  his- 
tory. Only  Brough- 
am seems  to  have  got 
any  credit  out  of  it; 
and  this  reputation 
seems  to  have  been 
transitory;  for  it  is 
already  questioned  by 
the  English  papers 
whether  he  would  not 
have  made  more  by 
effecting  a compro- 
mise, which  would 
have  saved  the  nation 
the  disgrace  of  such 
scandalous  proceed- 
ings and  disgusting 
exposures. 

Lord  Brougham 
was  most  earnestly  and 
usefully  employed  for 
many  years  of  his  life 
in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing education  among 
the  working  - classes ; 
and  the  amendment 
of  the  common -law 
and  judicial  adminis- 
tration. He  was  in- 
strumental, more  than 
any  other  single  man, 
in  the  formation  of  the 
present  prosperous  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge, 
the  origination  of  the 
schools  and  mechan- 
ics’ institutes  of  the 
present  time,  the 
starting  of  the  famous 
Penny  Magazine , and 
the  creation  of  the 
London  University. 
Brougham  goes  down 
to  history  remembered 
rather  as  a law  and 
social  reformer,  the 
friend  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  the  enemy 
of  slavery,  than  as  a 
violent  and  paitisan 
politician  and  lawyer ; 
and  this  brighter  phase 
of  his  character  is  what 
posterity  w ill  best  love 
to  look  upon  and  read 


Henry  Brougham,  | 
who  has  just  died,  and  | 
of  whom  we  give  an  | 
admirable  portrait  on  | 
this  page,  began  his  jj 
political  and  literary 
career  simultaneous- 
ly with  Palmerston, 
Jeffrey,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  and  has  sur- 
vived them  all.  Not  I 
only  that,  but  he  has 
survived  the  old  social 
and  political  wrongs 
which,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  opposition  to  I 
those  famous  men,  he 
so  vigorously  fought.  ! 
His  first  practical  ef- 
forts had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  abolition  of  > 
slavery  in  the  English 
colonies;  he  lived  to 
see  abolition  accom- 
plished in  every  civil- 
ized country,  and  the 
work  of  universal  abo- 
lition fairly  begun.  He  l 
began  early  in  life  a j 
crusade  against  the  I 
practice  of  flogging  in  j 
the  British  army,  but  S 
met  with  little  enc our-  jg 
agement.  It  is  a little  i 
remarkable, asshowing  i 
the  bitter  feeling  of  the  I| 
age,  that  among  the  ||| 
first  legal  cases  of  Lord  || 
Brougham  was  the  j|| 
defense  of  John  and 
Leigh  Hunt  for  say-  j|| 
ing  in  their  paper,  the  J 
Examiner , while  re-  111 
fleeting  on  an  army  (S 
flogging  affair,  that  ij| 
their  “enemy  Bona-  I 
parte  knew  better  :§| 
than  to  ill-treat  his  i§| 
own  soldiers  in  that  ;|| 
manner.”  This,  in  §| 
1809,  was  deemed  a ^ 
libel  on  the  Govern-  ij 
ment,  and  the  poet  || 
and  his  brother  were  §| 
prosecuted  for  sedition  || 
in  “reflecting  on  the  Ji 
rule  of  His  Majesty,  ||| 
King  Geohoe  III.”  8 
Brougham  succeeded  8 
in  defeating  the  prose-  |M 
cution,  and  it  was  jfl 
abandoned.  ^ 

Lord  Brougham, it  I 
will  be  remembered  by  8 
many,  was  the  counsel  I 
of  Queen  Caroline  IB 
in  the  famous  and  fl 
scandalous  divorce  suit  jfl 
with  George  IV.  It  H 
is  not  so  well  known,  IB 
however,  that  his  re-  fl 
tention  as  such  origin-  fl 
ally  grew  out  of  the  fl 
defense  of  the  brothers  fl 
Hunt.  It  was  in  an-  I 
other  case,  however,  fl 
The  Hunts  had  sat-  I 
irized  George  IY.  fl 
while  Prince  of  Wales  fl 
and  Prince  Regent  by  ||| 


calling  him  “a  fat 
Adonis.”  A feeling 
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VIEW  OP  MAGDALA,  KING  THEODORE'S  STRONG-HOLD.— [See  Page  375.] 
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THE  HATCHING-HOUSE 

is  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  first  pond, 
and  a neat  lodge  to  the  westward  is  occupied  as 
a residence  by  the  assistants. 

FEEDING. 

The  large  trout  are  fed  with  curd,  the  offal 
from  slaughter-houses  cut  in  fine  pieces,  and 
fishes,  the  latter  sometimes  living.  During  our 
visit  two  living  red- fins  about  four  inches  in 
length  ( Leuciscus  cornutus)  were  thrown  into  the 
pond ; they  were  immediately  seized  by  two  huge 
trout,  who  at  once  retired  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
pond,  there  to  swallow  and  digest  them  at  their 
leisure.  The  gullets  of  the  captors  being  shorter 
than  their  prey,  over  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
tails  of  the  red-fins  vanished  down  the  throats  of 
the  trout. 

DK.  SLACK’S  EXPERIENCE. 

Dr.  Slack  is  a thorough  lover  of  the  art  and 
the  craft,  and  as  he  is  also  a thoroughly-educated 
naturalist,  his  experience  and  experiments  in  the 
artificial  hatching  of  trout  ova  has  a double  value 
and  increased  interest,  and  we  append  it  hereto, 
partly  in  explanation  of  some  of  our  illustrations 
of  the  process  of  taking  and  hatching  the  eggs. 


Hanover  over  a century  since,  it  has  but  recently 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The 
rediscovery  of  the  process  of  artificial  impregna- 
tion of  ova  by  the  Vosgean  fishermen,  Gekin  and 
Remy,  and  the  founding  of  the  great  National 
French  Fish  Farm  at  Huningue,  on  the  Rhine, 
have  resulted  in  the  foundation  in  Europe  of  a 
vast  number  of  fish-breeding  establishments;  but 
in  this  country  the  subject  is  only  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  and  legislation  which  it  de- 
mands. A description  of  one  of  the  fish  farms 
of  this  country,  that  of  Mr.  Seth  Green,  situ- 
ated near  Caledonia,  New  York,  was  given  in 
Harjter's  Magazine  for  December,  1867.  On 
this  page  of  the  Weekly  we  present  a series  of 
illustrations  representing  a general  new  (with 
some  details  of  the  hatching  process  as  there 
practiced)  of  the  fish  farm  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Slack, 
at  Troutdale,  near  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey, 
sixty-four  miles  southwest  of  New  York  city. 
The  farm,  comprising  about  sixty-eight  acres,  is 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  as  is  the  whole  of 
the  Muskanetkony  Valley,  in  which  it  is  situated ; 
the  well-kept  fences  and  neat  buildings,  those 
never-failing  signs  of  industry,  bearing  witness 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  residents. 

THE  SPRING. 

The  artificially-constructed  ponds  and  build- 
ings connected  with  fish  raising, 
covering  in  all  about  two  acres, 
are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Muskanetkony  Creek,  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Warren  and 
Hunterdon ; the  former  being 
upon  the  right,  the  latter  upon 
the  left  of  the  stream.  These 
ponds  are  supplied  with  a pure 
crystal  water  from  a large  and 
beautiful  spring,  from  which  it 
flows  in  a continual  stream  at 
the  rate  of  1000  gallons  per  min- 
ute.  This  water  is,  in  summer 
and  winter,  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, 50°  Fahrenheit,  and  reaches 
the  hatching-house  and  ponds  at 
the  same  temperature.  This  is 
a matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  fish  hatching.  In  the 
spring  there  are  about  two  hun- 
dred small  trout,  naturally  bred. 

From  the  spring  the  water  is  led 
by  a race-way  to  and  circulated 
through  the  three  ponds  and 
hatching  - house.  At  various 
points  gates  or  sluices  are  lo- 
cated, furnished  with  wire 
screens,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  the  fishes  and  of  collecting 
leaves,  sticks,  or  other  articles  which  may  acci- 
dentally find  their  way  into  the  ponds.  These 


THE, TROUTDA 


not  eat  dog but  a trout  of  but  one  and  a half 
inches  will  unhesitatingly  seize  and  devour  one 
of  his  own  species  two-thirds  his  own  length. 
Various  fishes  over  a foot  long  have  disappeared 
from  time  to  time  down  the  capacious  throat  of 
“General Grant.”  On  this  account  three  ponds 
are  necessary.  The  one  nearest  the  hatching- 


“About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  1857, 
it  became  evident  that  the  spawning  season  was  at 
hand.  The  colors  of  the  adult  fishes  began  to  alter  to 
an  extent  noticeable  by  the  most  unpracticed  eye. 
Losing  the  bright  tints  with  which  they  were  formerly 
bedecked,  the  female  trout  became  dark  and  sombre 
iu  color,  putting  on  a grave  and  matronly  dress.  The 
hues  of  the  males  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  brilliant 
than  previously.  Their  general  color 
became  much  lighter,  nnd  in  the  old- 
er individuals  the  lower  jaw  project- 
ed ant  eriorly,  forming  a sort  of  knob. 
The  distension  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
female  by  the  eggs  caused  the  sec- 
tion of  her  body  to  assume  an  oval 

N shape,  while  that  of  the  male  resem- 

bled the  outline  of  the  eye  of  a broad- 
axe.  Fierce  battles  took  place  be- 
tween the  males,  the  conqueror  cele- 
brating his  victory  by  feasting  upon 
the  body  of  the  vanquished ; the  fe- 
males swam  uneasily  about  the 
ponds,  trying  the  bottom  with  their 
tins,  seeking  for  gravel  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  bottoms  of 
the  ponds  being  formed  of  clay  and 
large  stones,  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  into  the  races  for  that  purpose. 
^ fftV**2t**\  These  had  previously  been  prepared 
BlIMsSr  by  covering  their  bottoms  with  fine 
jTwJS&lsi  gravel  ana  placing  across  them  ob- 
strnctions,  forming  a series  of  dams 
and  eddies. 

On  October  30  fishes  were  per- 
ceived  in  the  race  busily  engaged  in 
forming  a nest  for  the  reception  of 
their  eggs  by  removing  the  fine 
gravel  from  a circle  of  about  a foot 
in  diameter.  Across  the  lower  end 
of  the  raceway  a net  was  quietly 
placed,  and  the  gate  at  the  race-head 
closed,  by  which  the  flow  of  water 
was  stopped.  To  avoid  being  left 
high  and  dry,  the  fishes  were  obliged 
to  pass  down  stream,  and  were  thus 
captured  in  the  net,  the  fishes  being 
placed  for  the  nonce  in  a large  tin  kettle.  About  a 
quart  of  pure  spring  water  was  placed  in  the  impreg- 
nating pan : a male  was  then  taken  and  held  in  the 
manner  depicted  in  the  engraving,  the  left  hand  grasp- 
ing the  neck  below  the  gills,  and  the  right  the  body 


THE  PONDS. 

The  ponds  at  present  contain  about  seven 
hundred  adult  trout,  with  a few  hatched  during 
the  winter  of  1866-67  by  Mr.  Thaddeus  Nor- 
ris, the  well-known  angfer  and  former  proprietor 
of  the  ponds.  Some  of  the  fishes  are  marked  by 


-Fig.  2,  Three  monthslold.— Fig.  3,  Six  months  old.— Fig.  4,  One  year  old. 
THE  TROUT  AT  VARIOUS  AGES. 


house  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  twenty  thousand  young  trout  hatched  at 
Troutdale  during  the  past  winter;  the  middle 
one  is  devoted  to  trout  of  eight  inches  and  under, 
while  in  the  third  are 

placed  the  larger  fish- 

es,  many  of  them  of 
a size  calculated  to 
< mum  a 1<>\  cr  of  •‘ill.- 

g*'" lie  era (i  t..  it!  ' '^TN 

fringe  upon  the  Tenth  I ( 

Commandment.  The 

bottoms  of  the  ponds  lipyfc®  . V It, 
are  of  clay,  upon  \ 

which  have  been  ■ _(  / 

placed  a number  of 
large  stones,  in  order 

may  free  their  bodies 
from  the  numerous 
parasites,  animal  and 
vegetable,  which  fre- 


FEEDING  THE  YOUNG  TROUT. 


SECURING  THE  TROUT  SPAWN. 


just  behind  the  gills.  By  gentle  pressure  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  baud  a quantity  of 
the  milt  was  expressed,  the  amount  being  farther  in- 
creased by  gentle  friction  toward  the  tail.  This  was 
continued  until  the  water  became  opalescent  or  pearly 


screens  are  cleaned  twice  a day,  except  during 
the  autumn,  when  the  falling  of  tlie  leaves  from 
the  trees  which  overshadow  the  spring  necessi- 
tates more  constant  care. 


A FISH  FARM  IN  NEW  JERSEY.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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In  Its  appearance.  A female  was  then  taken  and 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  eggs  instead  of 
milt  being  extruded.  The  eggs  and  milt  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they-were  carefully  washed. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  fifteen 
grains  of  the  milty  fluid  of  the  male  is  sufficient  to 
impregnate  ten  thousand  eggs ; but  in  practice  a much 
greater  quantity  is  used.  The  bottom  of  the  impreg- 
nating pan,  as  shown  in  the  same  drawing,  having  a 
depression  calculated  to  hold  one  thousand  eggs,  the 
quantity  obtained  could  be  readily  estimated.  The 
eggs  average  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weigh  one  grain  each. 

“After  being  thus  secured  the  eggs  were  taken  to 
the  hatching-house,  which  had  been  made  ready  for 


trough  had  been  filled  to  the  d 


h of  two  inches  with 


insects  which  might  have  been  present ; over  this  a 


gravel  the  egt^  . — 

taken  to  avoid  any  sudden  jar,  as  the  _ . = 

nated  egg  requires  the  most  gentle  handling  lest  its 
suddenly  acquired  life  be  as  suddenly  extinguished. 
After  resting  in  their  new  location  for  a few  moments 
they  were  evenly  spread  over  the  bottoms  of  the 
troughs  by  means  of  a fine  feather.  During  the  entire 
process  the  eggs  had  not  for  an  instant  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere. 

“ This  process  of  impregnating  and  depositing  in  the 
hatching-house  was  repeated  semi-daily  until  January 
12, 1868,  during  which  period  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand eggs  were  taken.  Experience  shows  that  from 
a trout  of  one  pound  about  one  thousand  eggs  is  the 
average  yield ; but  owing  to  causes  entirely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  proprietor,  only  twenty  thousand 
hatched.  The  dead  eggs  were  removed  daily,  being 
readily  distinguished  Dy  turning  snow  white,  those 
still  retaining  their  vitality  resembled  small  pearls, 
being  translucent  and  slightly  clouded.  The  first 
young  appeared  December  10,  forty  days  after  the  ii 
pregnation  of  the  eggs. 

“When  first  hatched,  the  young  presented  the  gro- 
tesque appearance  shown  in  the  smaller  figure  of  the 
cut  of  the  trout.  The  ungainly  abdominal  appendage, 
technically  termed  the  ‘yolk  sack,'  is,  however,  grad- 
ually absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  young  fish,  the  en- 
tire process  requiring  six  weeks  for  its  completion. 

“During  this  period  the  youngtrout  requires  no  food, 
being  nourished  entirely  by  the  contents  of  the  “ yolk 
sack  •"  but  immediately  after  its  absorption  it  is  nec- 
essary that  they  should  be  regularly  and  carefully  fed. 
Various  substances,  all  of  an  animal  nature,  have  been 
tried,  but  after  various  experiments  Dr.  Slack  has 
found  the  muscular  fibre  composing  the  hearts  of  beef- 
cattle  to  be  the  most  suitable.  This  is  prepared  by 
being  chopped  into  minute  fragments,  which  are  pass- 
ed through  a fine  wire-sieve.  When  the  fishes  have 
attained  the  length  of  one  and  a half  inches  the  eggs 
of  other  fish  are  employed  as  food.  When  placed  in 
the  first  pond  they  will  be  fed  entirely  for  some  time 
upon  maggots,  the  larvae  of  the  common  blue-bottle 
fly.  The  appearance  of  these  disgusting,  though  to 
the  piscicultnralist  useful  little  animals,  are  regard- 
ed as  fixing  the  period  at  which  the  transfer  from  the 
hatching-house  to  the  pond  should  take  place." 


Troutdale,  as  we  have  stated,  is  easy  of  access 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a visit  to  the 
ponds  would  amply  repay  any  one  interested  in 
the  art  or  science  of  pisciculture. 

It  is  a part  of  the  business  of  the  fish  fanners 
to  furnish  in  season  impregnated  trout-eggs,  ei- 
ther for  the  stocking  of  ponds  or  of  scientific  ob- 
servation and  research.  They  can  be  carefully 
packed  and  forwarded  by  express  to  any  point 
with  full  directions  or  under  the  care  of  a com- 


petent person.  By  means  of  a small  apparatus 
invented  by  Dr.  Slack,  which  can  be  placed  in 
an  office  or  library,  the  fishes  can  be  hatched 
without  the  necessity  for  a hatching-house.  This 
apparatus  is  not  unlike  the  aquarium  in  common 
use  in  our  parlors,  and  requires  very  little  more 
attention,  though  the  work  of  “ manufacturing 
trout”  at  home  would  furnish  far  more  interest- 
ing employment  than  a mere  aquarium,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  not  less  pleasant  to  look  upon. 


DAVIE  CARR. 

Are  you  asleep,  little  Davie  ? I’ve  slipped  away  from 
the  gloom; 

It  was,  oh,  so  dreary  to  play  in  the  lonely,  darkened 
school-room : 

The  blinds  are  all  pulled  down,  and  our  books  are 
upon  the  shelf; 

But  I don’t  care  for  holidays,  Davie,  when  I’ve  no  one 
to  play  but  myself. 

You  are  fast  asleep,  little  coz;  so  I won’t  disturb  you, 
but  croon 

So  softly  it  will  not  awake  you,  but  seem  like  a bit  of 
a tune 

' You  ore  listening  to  in  your  dreams,  as  you  lie  there 
so  pale  and  still. 

Your  pretty  red  color  is  gone ; I wonder,  dear,  when 
it  will 

Come  back : but  you’ve  lain  so  long  in  that  wearisome 
bed,  I suppose 

It  will  hardly  come  back  before  the  time  of  the  bright 
June  rose. 

When  the  angels  that  love  the  flowers  come,  little 
Davie,  to  streak 

The  close-folded  petals,  maybe  they’ll  touch  your  little 
white  cheek. 

I think  they  have  got  a secret  they  don’t  want  to  tell 
me  yet,' 

For  I heard  old  Nursey  whisper  to  Aunty:  “When 
shall  we  let 

Miss  Nesta  know  ?"  and  Aunt  Mary  said  nothing,  but 
turned  to  the  wall. 

But  when  you’re  up,  Davie,  they’ll  find  we  are  sharp 
enough  for  them  alL 

I’m  tired  of  holidays,  Davie ; I’d  like  to  do  lessons 
again, 

But  Aunty  looked  just  as  you  know  she  looks  when 
her  brow  is  in  pain, 

Wheu  I ofl'ered  to  bring  my  books,  and  said:  “Little 
Nesta,  nay; 

Never  mind  books  just  now : you  may  go  to  your  dolls 
and  play.” 


They’ve  cut  off  your  nice  little  curls ; 'twas  a pity,  I 
think;  but  maybe 

You’ll  be  just  as  happy  without  them ; they  won’t  get 
tangled,  you  see. 

Your  hands  were  brown  when  you  sickened,  and  now 
they  are  just  as  white 

As  Aunty’s;  and  how  did  you  keep  the  bed-clothes 
so  tidy  all  night? 

You  are  sleeping  a long  while,  Davie.  Oh  dear,  I’m 
afraid  if  I stay 

Any  longer,  they’ll  find  me  here ; so  I think  I will  go 
away. 

If  I kiss  you  I may  awake  you ; so  good-by : make 
haste  to  get  well; 

I am,  oh  so  lonely  without  you,  more  lonely  than  I 
can  tell. 


Burnett’s  Kai.liston  removes  Tan  and  Freckles, 
and  imparts  a velvety  softness  to  the  skin. 

Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts  are  unlike  any 
others,  and  they  are  called  the  best. 

Burnett’s  Cologne  is  unrivalled  in  richness  and 
delicacy.— Baltimore  American. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  43 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  tw~  Sold  every  where. 

For  BLACK  WORMS  and  PIMPLES  on  the  FAcij 
use  Perry's  Comkdo.se  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order 
from  Druggist,  or  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  15  new  and  10  second-hand  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  five  first-class  mak- 
ers, and  take  from  $5  to  $15  monthly  until  paid.  This 
offer  will  be  continued  for  a few  days,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  Pianos  returned  the  1st  of  May.  Also, 
50  new  and  second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent 
allowed  if  purchased,  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash. 


S.  T.-1860.-X. 


Whene’er  I take  my  walks  abroad,  how  many 
poor,  miserable,  Dyspeptic  people  I see,  who  would 
be  healthy,  and  rosy,  and  happy,  if  they  took  Planta- 
tion Bitters,  that  paragon  of  preparations  for  giving 
tone  to  the  stomach,  energy  to  the  torpid  liver,  a joy 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  strength  to  the  muscles. 
It  is  an  admirable  regenerator  t nature’s  wasted  or 
neglected  functional  powers  in  cither  man  or  woman. 
It  gently  excites  and  pleasantly  soothes.  With  a bot- 
tle thereof,  every  man  may  be  his  own  physician. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER.— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


THE  MASKED  BALL,  and  other  tales;  Useful 
Recipes ; Scientific  Articles ; Puzzles  ; Hlustra- 
tions,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  “MAPLE  LEAVES" 
for  June.  Only  25  cents  a year.  Send  subscriptions 
to  O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


I WORKINGMEN’S  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD. 
\ V Every  member  of  this  organization  is  absolutely 
sure  of  100,000  dollars'  worth  of  property  within  five 
years,  with  remunerative  empkyyment.  from  the  begin- 
niny.  For  full  particulars,  address  A.  T.  PECK,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Premier  Lodge,  Danbury,  Conn. 


CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA: 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON'S  “PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FAIR,  and  BLOOMING-. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  yentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smartingpain 
and  makes  the  face  delightlully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PHALON  & SON,  61T  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

OROIDE  Gold  Watch  Co.,  78  Nassau  St.,  ex- 
press superb  Watches,  $10  each,  C.O.D.,  warranted. 

ARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  569 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Needles,  Ac.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


Genuine  bartlett  sewing  machines  are 

now  provided  with  a guarantee  bearing  the  trade- 
mark and  signature  of  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  the  Pat- 
entee, from  the  Depot,  569  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
C2 f Beware  of  bogus  Machines  and  Agents. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  80c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  bnt  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  mv  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A fall  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  nUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


A Complete  Collection  of  the  Songs  of  the  American 
Colleges,  with  Piano-forte  Accompaniment,  to  which 
is  added  a Compendium  of  College  History.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  H.  R.  WAITE.  This  volume  contains 
the  Songs  of  Twenty-one  Colleges,  selected  in  refer- 
ence to  quality,  permanency,  and  general  interest,  and 
is  the  largest  collection  of  Student  Songs  in  print. 
Prices  : In  Cloth,  emblematically  embossed,  $2  25 ; Ex- 
tra Gilt  Edge,  $3  00.  Mailed,  postpaid.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton. CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  MYSTERY.  Fountain’s  improved 
“ PLANCHETTE.”  This  wonderful  and  amusing 
automaton,  interesting  both  old  and  young,  sent  by 
express ; price  $2  50.  Agents  and  trade  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekmau  St.N.Y. 


GRANT  ! — AGENTS  WANTED  throughout 
the  United  States  to  canvass  for  the  only  reliable  and 
standard  PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  GRANT.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  FABRONIUS,  GURNEY,  & SON, 
707  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHEA.I?  EDITION 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  BOOKS. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 


Agents  wanted.— “men  of  oitr  day,"  a 

great  national  work ; concise  and  reliable ; com- 
plete in  one  attractive  volume,  giving  just  what  every 
man  now  wants,  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Grant,  Colfax, 
and  all  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  (A.  J.  excepted), 
by  Dr.  L.  P.  Broekett,  the  popular  Biographical  Editor 
of  “Appleton's  Cyclopaedia.  ’ Bar  Be  sure  the  book 
you  get  contains  over  600  pages,  over  50  biographies, 
and  42  fine  steel  portraits,  at  a less  price  than  is  charged 
for  smaller  and  inferior  works  that  can  make  no  claim 
to  completeness.  Send  for  Circnlar  ZIEGLER, 
McCURDY;  & CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Chicago,  HL,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  ms  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  Compiled,  under  the 
direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  lion.  C.  Grey.  Two  Portraits. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OUR  LIFE  IN 
THE  HIGHLANDS,  from  1848  to  1861.  To  which 
are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts  from  the  same 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scot- 
land, and  Tours  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yacht- 
ing Excursions.  Engravings.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps. 


*’  T ORD  BROUGHAM ; Abbot  Lawrence  . Zadok 
JLi  Pratt  ; Miss  L.  A.  Pittsinger ; Peter  Van  Cor- 
nelius ; Verdi  the  Composer ; Bishop  McCloskey ; a 
group  ofBeautiful  Women,  in  July  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  Only  30c.,  or  $3  a year.  In  clubs  of  10,  six 
months  on  trial,  $10.  S.  R.  Wells,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP  EDITION.  12mo,  Paper.  25  CENTS  EACH. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Completion  of  Helps’s  Spanish  Conquest. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA 

AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY 


600  MILES 

OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILR  OAD 

Are  now  finished  and  in  operation.  Sixty  miles  of 
track  have  been  laid  this  spring,  and  the  work  along 
the  whole  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States 
is  being  pushed  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. More  than  twenty  thousand  men  are  employed, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  entire  track,  from 
Omaha  to  Sacramento,  will  be  finished  in  1869  instead 
of  187a  The  means  provided  are  ample,  and  all  that 
energy,  men,  and  money  can  do  to  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  this 

GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK, 

at  the  earliest  possible  day,  will  he  done. 

The  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
receive:  

I. — A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  the  right  of  way, 
and  all  necessary  timber  and  other  materials 
found  along  the  line  of  its  operations. 

H.-A  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  12,800  acres  of 
land  to  the  mile,  taken  in  alternate  sections  on 
each  side  of  its  road.  This  is  an  absolute  dona- 
tion, and  will  be  a source  of  large  revenue  in  the 
future. 

IH.-A  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  United  States 
Thirty-year  Bonds,  amounting  to  from  $16,000 
to  $4S,000  per  mile,  according  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  on  the  various  sections  to  be 
built  The  government  takes  a second  mort- 
gage as  security,  and  it  is  expected  that  not  only 
the  interest,  but  the  principal  amount  may  be 
paid  in  services  rendered  by  the  company  in 
transporting  troops,  mails,  Ac.  The  interest  is 
now  much  more  than  paid  in  this  way,  besides 
securing  a great  saving  in  time  and  money  to 
the  government 

IV.— A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  the  right  to 
issue  its  own  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  to 
aid  in  building  the  road,  to  the  same  amount  as 
the  U.  S.  Bonds,  issued  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  no  more.  The  Government  Permits  the 
Trustees  for  the  First  Mortgage  Bondholders  to 
deliver  the  Bonds  to  the  company  only  as  the 
road  is  completed,  and  after  it  has  been  exam- 
ined by  United  States  Commissioners  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  all  respects  a first-class  rail- 
road, laid  with  a heavy  T rail,  and  completely 
supplied  with  depots,  stations,  turnouts,  car- 
shops,  locomotives,  cars,  &c. 

V— A CAPITAL  STOCK  SUBSCRIPTION  from  the 
stockholders,  of  which  over  Eight  Million  Dollars 
have  been  paid  in  upon  the  work  already  done, 
and  which  will  be  increased  as  the  wants  of  the 
company  require. 

VI.— NET  CASH  EARNINGS  on  its  Way  Business, 
that  already  amount  to  more  than  the  interest 
on  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds.  These  earnings 
are  no  indication  of  the  vast  through  traffic  that 
must  follow  the  opening  of  the  line  to  the  Pa- 
cific, but  they  certainly  prove  that 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

upon  such  a property,  costing  nearly  three  times 
their  amount, 

Are  Secure  beyond  any  Contingency. 

The  Company  have  abundant  means  in  their  treas- 
ury, and  make  no  appeal  to  the  public  to  purchase 
their  Bonds,  as  the  daily  subscriptions  are  entirely 
satisfactory ; but  they  submit  that,  for  entire  security 
and  liberal  returns,  there  is  certainly  no  better  invest- 
ment in  the  market. 

The  Union  Pacific  Bonds  are  for  $1000  each,  and 
have  coupons  attached.  They  have  thirty  years  to 
run,  and  bear  annual  interest,  payable  on  the  first 
days  of  January  and  July,  at  the  company’s  office  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  in 
gold.  The  principal  is  payable  in  gold  at  maturity. 
At  the  present  rate  of  gold,  these  Bonds  pay  an  annual 
income  on  their  cost  of 

NEARLY  NINE  PER  CENT., 

AND  IT  IS  BELIEVED  THAT  THEY  MA  Y SOON 
BE  AT  A PREMIUM. 

The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  advance  the  price 
to  a rate  above  par  at  any  time,  and  will  not  fill  any 
orders  or  receive  any  subscriptions  on  which  the  mon- 
ey has  not  been  actually  paid  at  the  Company’s  office 
before  the  time  of  such  advance. 

Parties  subscribing  will  remit  the  par  valne  of  the 
bonds  and  the  accrued  interest  in  currency  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  on  which 
the  last  coupon  was  paid.  Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived in  New  York 

AT  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICE, 

No.  20  NASSAU  ST., 

And  by  JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers, 

No.  59  WALL  ST., 

And  by  the  Company’s  advertised  Agents  throughout 
the  United  States. 


And  when  she  went  out  just  now  with  that  grieved 
look  upon  her  face 

(I  wasn’t  naughty  to  bring  it  there,  Davie),  I stole 
from  the  place, 

And  I left  Miss  Doll  on  the  floor  in  her  grand  new 
frock  that  I’ve  made : 

I’ll  show  it  you  wheu  you  awake,  but  that  won’t  be 
yet,  I’m  afraid. 

I’ve  minded  your  toys  for  you,  Davie ; your  little  pet 
bird  I have  fed ; 

And  you  couldn’t  have  taken  more  care  of  your  gar- 
den yourself,  Robert  said: 

There  are  funny  green  letters  sprung  up,  you’d  never 
guess  what  they  are; 

It’s  a secret,  but  then  .you’re  asleep:  D.  C.  for  your 
name— Davie  001.1  ^ itlZeOD)1 


AND  TO 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COLONIES. 

By  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Four  Vols.,  j2mo,  Cloth.  Price,  $i  50  per  vol 
Vol.  IV completing  the  work , has  just  been  published. 

HARPER  &z  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

C5T  Sent  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States , postage  prepaid , on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


Remittances  should  be  made  in  Drafts  or  other  funds 
par  in  New  York,  and  the  Bonds  wiU  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  return  express.  Parties  subscribing  through 
local  agents,  will  look  to  them,  for  their  safe  delivery. 

A PAMPHLET  AND  MAP  FOR  1S6S  has  just  been 
published  by  the  company,  giving  fuller  information 
than  is  possible  in  an  advertisement  respecting  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  the  Resources  of  the  Country 
traversed  by  the  Road,  the  Means  for  Construction, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Bonds,  which  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  at  the  company’s  offices,  or  to  any  of  the 
advertised  agents. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

from  new  york. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  13,  1868.] 
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ESTABLISHED  1861.  • I 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wnnts  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  ft. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  ft. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  ft. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 1# ; best,  $1  25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 

$1  25  per  1b. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  ft. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  1b. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  36c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 
Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  3Sc. ; best,  35c.  per  ft. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Mor  ey  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  tne  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
* Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 


« TOE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


A GLINTS  WANTED— FOR  THE 
best  and  most  reliable  LIFE 
OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley. 
Now  ready.  In  one  handsome  Vol. 
$2.60.  Also  just  issued  THE 
NATIONAL  HAND-BOOK  of  Facts 
and  Figures  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time, 
408  pages  $1.60.  Sent  Post  paid. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers, 
654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
HjF"  l. ue  of  Colfax  given  to  every  subscriber  to  the 
Life  of  Grant  from  this  date,  June  1, 1868. 


BOOSEY’S 

CHEAP  MUSIC. 

Parlor  Piano-Forte  Music.  In  Books,  Fifty  Cents  Each. 

e 

. 60c. 


Schumann’s  Twenty-two  Pieces 60c. 

Leybach’s  Six  Popular  Fantasias 50c. 

Kuhe’s  Eight  Fantasias 50c. 

Strauss’s  Seven  New  Waltzes,  etc, 60c. 

Mendelssohn’s  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  complete 50c. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogues  of  cheap 
musical  publications  on  application. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


pHE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS. 

Selpho's  Patent  are  the  best.  They  are  light,  strong, 
and  durable— have  stood  the  longest  test  of  any,  and 
contain  latest  improvements.  Pamphlets  free.  Ad- 
dress SELPHO  & SON,  616  Broadway,  New  York. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
band  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  resuitB  in  regard  to  wear 
-and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

__  been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  oue 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  oue  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  oue 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

|W  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

CT  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


TRY  IT.”  A $3  Magazine,  in  clubs  of  10,  sent  half 
a year,  “ on  trial,"  for  $10,  or  only  $1  each  '.  The 
Pio-roRtAL  Phrenological  Journal.  New  Vol. — 4«th 
—begins  with  July  No.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  B’dway,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made:  3 New  Patents  received. 
TINGALE  RINGS,  $18  and  $20  single  gross. 


THE  NEW  $1»WATCH.— The  Magnetic  Pocke* 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  ana  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2 ; or  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


“ YTOUNG  MEN”  who  seek  personal  improvement 
JL  and  promotion ; YOUNG  WOMEN  who  would 
“like  to  do  something;”  Parents, Teachers,  and  others 
may  have  the  $3  Illustrated  Phrenologio al  Journal 
six  months,  in  clubs  of  10,  “ on  trial,”  at  $1  each. 
Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JTJST  TJ  ELIS  IJ  Pi  1)  . 

OLIVER  OPTIC’S 

DIKES  AND  DITCHES; 

OB, 

Young  America  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

10mo.  Illustrated  by  Thos.  Nast.  $1  50. 
Uniform  with 

OUTWARD  BOUND ; or,  Young  America  Afloat. 
SHAMROCK  AND  THISTLE;  or,  Young  America 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

RED  CROSS ; or,  Young  America  in  England  and 
Walks. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  & SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

No.  149  Washington  SL,  Boston. 


“ 17  CONOMY  is  Wealth Franklin.  Why  will  peo- 
Xa  pie  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing  Machine  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? 
Notwithstanding  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
scribers beg  to  inform  their  numerous  friends  that  the 
“FRANKLIN”  and  “DIAMOND"  Machines  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity.  This  Machine  is  a double  thread, 
complete  with  Table,  constructed  upon  enfrely  new 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  ar  y other  in 
the  world.  It  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  Sewing 
Machine,  and  is  warranted  to  excel  all  others,  as  thou- 
sands of  patrons  will  testify.  IF"  AGENTS  WANT- 
ED.—Machines  sent  to  Agents  on  trial,  and  given  array 
to  families  who  are  needy  and  deserving.  Address 
J.  C-0^f  Bjis^n,  Mass. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


A positive  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Nettle  Rash,  Boils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  ; 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints, Neuralgia,  Nervous  Affections,  Headache,  Lan- 
guor, Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWETT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“ TTUSBAND8  AND  WIVES"  may  learn  something 
XX  to  their  advantage  by  reading  the  Pictorial 
Phrenological  Journal,  at  $3  a year,  or,  in  clubs  of 
10,  “on  trial,"  from  July  to  Jannarv,  at  $1  each.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Nature  is  the  Great  Physician, 

This  i^  now  admitted,  by  the  medical  profession,  as 
a mndamental  principle  of  healing  science.  It  is 
wisely  provided  by  the  human  economy  that  when- 
ever any  thing  is  wrong  in  the  physical  system  the 
natural  forces  of  the  body  are  brought  to  bear  to  ex- 
pel the  disease.  The  great  aim,  therefore,  is  to 
strengthen  the  natural  powers.  This  has  been  kept 
in  view  by  the  skillful  compounders  of 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS, 

which  operates  to  give  fresh  vitality  to  all  the  organs 
of  the  body.  The  effect  of  this  medicine  upon  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  is  prompt  and  de- 
cisive. The  patient  who  is  wise  enough  to  quit  drug- 
ging and  try  the  BITTERS  soon  feels  as  if  he  had 
taken  a new  lease  of  life ; and,  as  he  continues  the  use 
of  the  article,  he  is  overjoyed  to  find  the  streams  of 
health  coursing  through  his  frame.  It  is  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  its  component  parts  are  entirely 
vegetable.  It  is  free  from  the  objections  so  often 
urged  against  preparations  of  the  kind.  As  a MEDI- 
CAL AGENT  it  has  no  equal,  while  its  pleasing  flavor 
and  healthful  effects  have  made  it  a general  favorite. 
It  is  free  from  aU  properties  calculated  to  impair  the 
system,  and  its  operations  are  at  once  mild,  soothing, 
and  efficient  All  who  have  used  HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH  BITTERS  attest  its  virtues  and  commend 
it  to  use. 

Even  those  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health  frequently  have  need  to  have  recourse  to  tonics 
as  preventives  of  disease.  We  are  never  too  well 
armed  against  the  assaults  of  “the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.”  In  health  or  sickness  this  tonic  can  not  he 
taken  regularly  without  giving  vitality  and  elasticity 
to  the  system. 


DIARIES  FOR  1869. 

The  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY’S  List  of 
Diaries  for  1869  will  be  issued  in  JUNE.  We  would 
advise  denlers  to  look  at  our  prices  before  buying 
their  stock.  Lists  furnished  on  application. 


WANTED,  AGENTS.  SjS&gEffii 

LEVEL,  and  BEVEL.  Great  inducements  ottered. 
County  rights  for  sale  on  most  liberal  terms.  For 
particulars,  address 

W.  S.  BATCHELDER  & CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION,"  with  12 
Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  living  Bish- 
ops and  Priests  in  America.  See  July  No.  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal.  Only  30  cents,  or  $3  a year.  News- 
men have  it.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


NEW  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Simple, 
y v rapid,  strong,  easy, reliable, elegant.  Warranted. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Double  Thread.  Award- 
ed Medals.  Single  Machines  sent  free  on  receipt  of  $5. 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons. 

IMITATION  IVORY.  • 

Perfect  Likenesses  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

in  reliel  Red,  White,  Blue,  Black,  and  Brown. 

$1  00  per  pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Large;  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Wm.  M.  WELLING,  Patentee,  571  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


$3  Magazine  six  months,  “ on  trial,"  for 
$10.  The  Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal  sent  in 
clubs  of  10,  from  July  to  January,  at  only  $1  a copy. 
A new  volume — 48th— begins  with  the  July  No. 

THINK  OF  IT.  Get  one  of  the  best  Scientific  and 
Literary  Monthlies  ever  published.  The  Trenton  Mon- 
itor says  of  it:  “A  periodical  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  publication  in  the  world,  is  calculated 
to  do  good  to  its  readers.”  All  should  read  it. 

Terms  as  above — no  deviation— money  with  the  club, 
in  registered  letter,  or  in  P.  O.  order.  Address  S.  R. 
WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


1841.  S.  DAVIS,  JR.’S 

Celebrated  DIAMOND  HAMS, 

Cincinnati.  Sold  bv  leading  Grocers  in  chief  cities. 
READ  & ROUNDEY,  Cor.  leaver  and  New  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Crawford’s  “Garden  Cultivator. 

Hand  Machine  for  all  kinds  of  Garden  Cultivation. 
Warranted  to  do  the  work  of  four  men.  Send  for 
Circulars.  BLYMYEIt,  NORTON,  & CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SORGO  HAND-BOOK. 

Our  Ninth  'nnual  Sorgo  Hand-Book, 

Giving  the  most  reliable  information  on  Manufactur- 
ing Sorghum  Sirup,  the  result  of  1 1 years’  personal  ex- 
perience, with  full  description  of  the  celebrated  Cook 
Evaporator  and  Victor  Cans  Mill— sent  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. BLYMYER,  NORTON,  & CO.,  Cincinnati,  6. 

Presidential  Campaign,  1868. 

NOW  is  the  TIME  for  AGENTS  to  make  MONEY. 


on  receipt  of  $2  00.  Also  m press,  and  will 
uc  ready  June  10th,  the  Grant  and  Colfax  Campaign 
, Songster,  brimful  or  new  and  original  Songs  for  tne 
Campaign,  adapted  to  popular  airs.  Price  25  Cents. 

Also,  People's  Edition  Illustrated  Campaign  Life  of 
Grant  and  Colfax,  with  Republican  Platform  and  Cam- 
paign Matter  specially  pertinent  to  the  issue.  Price 
25  Cents.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents 
wanted  every  where.  Liberal  inducements.  Address 
B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  98  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 
Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Campaign  Goods. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


“UEAUTIFUL  WOMEN."  National  types : English, 
X)  French,  German,  Austrian,  Turkish,  Russian, 
Grecian,  Swiss,  Polish,  Chinese,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Jap- 
anese, etc.,  with  portraits,  in  July  No.  Phrenological 
Journal,  30  cts.,  or  $3  a year;  clubs  of  10,  six  mouths 
“ on  trial"  for  $10.  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.Y. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,” by  Dinaii  Mulock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac. 


It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald , Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1S6S  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone ,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— -V.  Y.  Even- 
ingPOSt. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Household  Angel," 
a Novel,  by  Frrz  Hugh  Ludlow. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Publish  this  Day : 

Love  or  Marriage? 

A NOVEL. 

By  WILLIAM  BLACK 

8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

An  interesting  plot,  honest,  earnest  thought,  and 
graceful  language. — London  Revieic. 

The  composition  of  a cultivated  mind ; it  is  Ml  of 
thought,  of  careftil  writing,  of  pithy,  of  pungent,  of 
epigrammatical  remarks,  and  it  is  eloquent  in  sugges- 
tiveness.— London  Leader. 

The  tale  is  simple  enough,  but  well  told,  and  in  that 
lies  its  chief  charm.— Atheneeum. 

This  novel  is  one  of  great  power It  is  certainly 

the  production  of  an  imagination— we  may  almost  say 
of  a genius — which  we  should  conceive  fully  capable 
of  works  of  art  that  might  live Spectator. 

There  is  a freshness  and  freedom  from  affectation 

about  this  book  that  is  extremely  captivating It  is 

a long  time  since  we  read  a story  of  every-day  life 
with  such  unflagging  interest.  —Examiner. 

The  value  of  this  Dook  is  not  to  be  measured  by  as 
much  of  the  plot  as  we  have  outlined.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  works 
composed  by  the  Camillas  who  skim  over  the  fields 
of  fiction  and  display  their  ankles  in  the  flight.  The 
characters  of  Helstone  and  old  Glencairn  are  well  con- 
ceived and  developed.  The  latter  especially  is  a good 
study,  and  seems  to  have  been  thought  out  fully  and 
carefully  by  the  author.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  author  who  can  thus  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
reader  has  accomplished  no  small  victory  in  novel- 
writing,  and  such  a victory  is  Mr.  Black’s  beyond  all 
question.—  Star. 

Published  bv  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


■r 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  Oue  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Maoazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

IW  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Maoazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  ou  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  naif  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70 — each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

i/.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  ] 

„ . . 0 per  Line— each  insertion. 

Ha^<|Fja^pp«^-|-  $p[4W  pec  Line,  each  insertion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


PRINCE  & COS 

A\U  TO  MAT  1 C;  O RGA.NS 
AND  MELragONSi 

forty  thou  sand  are  now  in  use 

I illFFALO,  MXCinCACg^  ILL] 


TARRANT’S 

SEU2ERAKB1ENT 


F T HE  ^'NCsr 


<BQ3aO^EE03!a> 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  tor  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MEL  VAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  192  Broadway, 

Publisher  and  Importer  of 
SCIENTIFI C WORKS, 
has  just  issued  a new  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  48 
pages,  octavo.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  6 cents  in 
stamps. 


REPORT  OF  J.  ROSS  BROWN 

ON  THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  WEST  OF  TIIE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

1 vol.,  8vo.,  Cloth,  <>74  pages,  $5  00. 

* Sfiat  fl'ee  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  No.  192  Broadway. 


Live  in  My  Heart 

And  Pay  no  Rent.  New  Song 30c. 

The  Eye  that  Bkigutens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball— Waltzes— Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLOIL,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads, ’or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxbcry,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Seedy  Young  Party. 
; Who's  your  Grandfather 
’ave  you  got  V 


Philadelphia  is  a nice  place.  There  it’s 
’Ere  in  Noo  York  it’s  *’Ow  much  money 


Disgusted  Rough.  “Confound  this  ’ere  New  York!  Now  in  Phil- 
adelfia  you’re  an  honest  man  till  they  find  you  out ; but  here  you’re  a 
swindler  to  begin  with.” 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published : 


HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50  per  vol. 

II. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1S68.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

III. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

IV. 

KRUMM ACKER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalins.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummaoher,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krmnmacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 


Extract  from  fashion  article,  Harper’s  Bazar,  May  9 : 

“ The  fire  does  the  work  of  the  laundress  without  neces- 
sitating any  manual  labor,"  etc. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  . . . $80 
Gold  Hunting  Watches.  Ladies’  Size ....  $70 
Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co.  Watches  sent  by  Express, 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  examine  before  paying.  Ev- 
ery one  in  want  of  a reliable  time-keeper  is  requested 
to  write  for  our  descriptive  price-list.  Address  in  full 
HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“The  Pen  Is  mightier  than  the  Sw 


THE  AUTOMATIC 


CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER 

Does  the  .work  in  20  minutes,  without  labor.  Fits  any 
stove  or  range.  Warranted  to  do  the  work.  No.  8, 
Medium  Size,  $10  00.  Sent,  C.O.D.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale,  except  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
Agents  wanted  for  this  territory.  Address 
GENERAL  AGENT  Automatic  Clotues  Washer 
and  Boiler  Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT . 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  uuder  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory., 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


BY  THEIR  XJSE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Pli.D.  With 
Dlustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

VI. 

HARPER’S  PIIRASE -BOOK:  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  Uuiversity.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

VII. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  By  J.  Lothbop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 

VIII. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,”  <fcc.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

IX. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine — Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par- 
ties, AND  EMPLOY  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  ON  A SALARY. 

Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  ot  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY. 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFORD’8, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youi 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


r ANTED— AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 


ntuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  he  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 


When  the  Blood  rushes  with  rocket-like  violence  to 
the  head,  causing  hot  flushes,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of 
sight,  it  is  a certain  sign  that  a mild,  salubrious,  cool- 
ing, and  equalizing  laxitive  is  required,  and  Tarrant’s 
Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient  should  be  at  once 
resorted  to.  8old  by  all  Druggists. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PEOPLE  in  want  of,  and  AGENTS  who  are  selling 
all  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines,  are  requested  to 
address  me  (with  stgmp)  for  greatly  reduced  prices  and 
terms.  J.  K.  Pearsons,  box  4,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


New  Spring:  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

N"o.  037  Broadway. 


STOREKEEPERS,  LAWYERS,  POSTMASTERS, 
Clergymen,  Physicians,  Expressmen,  Booksellers, 
Telegraph  Operators,  are  informed  that  they  can  make, 
without  any  interference  with  their  regular  avoca- 
tions, from  Twenty  to  Fifty  Dollars  a week,  .n  any  vil- 
lage, town,  or  city  in  the  United  States,  by  addressing 
JAY  COOKE  STURDIVANT,  Secretary, 
Public  Life  Insurance  Company 

No.  123  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPHAM,  25  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ All 
in  the  Dark,"  “Guy  Devereli,"  “Uncle  Silas,’’  “ Ten- 
ants of  Malory,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  and 
Gown,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMAN  IT Y.  Bv  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie's  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,”  “Carry’s 
Confession,”  “No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE'S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CHARLOTTE'S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bbadhon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,”  «fec.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “ Birds  of 
Prey."  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  A Novel. 
By  a Barrister.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  *Mnrv,”“The  Laird  of  Norlaw," 
“The  Days  of  iny  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


GRANT  MEDALS  and  PINS. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  our  celebrated  GRANT 
Medals  and  Pins.  Send  25  Cents  for  sample  of  our 
new  Pin,  the  handsomest  in  the  market.  Samples  of 
6 different  styles  sent  for  $1  00.  Sample  of  new  SONG 
BOOK  for  26  Cents.  Send  for  Circular  to 
RICE  & CO.,  152  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Presidential  Campaign  Chart 

Now' ready,  giving  large,  clear,  and  striking  likenesses 
ortho  Republican  Candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Party  Platform  in  full.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  American  Eagle  and  Flag,  and  beauti- 
fully colored.  This  affords  the  best  chance  for  Agents 
to  make  money  for  the  year  1868.  Send  for  Catalogue 
giving  full  particulars  of  mv  Maps  and  Charts. 
Address  GAYLORD  WATSON, 

No.  16  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 


lANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


(STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity , eventuss  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. Oue  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Cold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  aiid 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
56c.  A.  S.  Barnes  * Co.,  Ill  and  113 William  St.,  N.Y. 


Pollak  & Son,  Main! f’ni  of  Meet- 
schaum  goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  Sr., 
ncarNassau.  Pijm  and ffoMcr* cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


Sir  Robert  Edgar's  Celebrated  Enr/lish  Life  Ritters, 
cures  Dyspepsia  and  preserves  the  general  health. 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  ns,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, bv  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEAStfREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  th 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
wmrks  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Digitized  by 

university  of  Michigan 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Voi..  XII.— No.  599.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  20,  1868. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1808,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Sonthern  District  of  New  York. 


MATERNAL  VIGILANCE. 

Ornithologists  say,  and  every  farmer  of  ex- 
perience will  tell  you,  that  the  duck  is  both  a 
cowardly  bird  and  a careless  mother — that  she 
flies  at  the  slightest  intimation  of  danger,  and 
that  a hen  is  almost  always  employed  to  hatdh 
out  her  ducklings.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  at 
the  first  glance  that  our  sentimental  artist,  in  se- 
lecting this  timid  member  of  the  anatidae.  family 
to  illustrate  the  old  and  familiar  but  always 
pleasant  story  of  maternal  love  and  devotion,  had 
made  a grievous  error.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
drawing  is  thereby  made  clearer,  the  moral  is 
made  stronger,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  nature  and 
to  fact.  Timid  and  careless  as  she  is,  the  duck 
has  been  known  to  successfully  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  hawk,  and  to  defend  with  vigor  the  brood 
to  whose  care  she  had  previously  appeared  so  in- 
different. Our  illustration  below  represents  one 
of  these  ungainly  fowls  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
defensive  against  a predatory  hawk  which  is  just 
visible  through  the  gray  atmosphere  of  the  morn- 


ing, but  whose  presence  the  natural  instinct  and 
maternal  love  of  the  mother-duck  have  been 
quick  to  discover.  A cry  of  alarm  has  drawn 
the  brood  to  her  sides  for  protection,  much  on 
the  same  principle  of  self-preservation  and  style 
of  tactics  which  directs  the  skirmishers  to  “rally 
by  fours”  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 


DECORATING  OUR  SOLDIERS’ 
GRAVES. 

The  citizens  of  ancient  Rome, 

When,  victory-crowned,  the  hosts  came  home, 
Bedecked  the  living  chief 
With  wreaths  of  laurel  leaf. 

Upon  the  graves  of  those  who  shed 
Their  blood  for  us — our  patriot  dead, 

We,  sorrowing,  place  to-day 
The  garland-gifts  of  May. 

They  do  not  hear  the  bugle-call; 

They  heard  it  once,  and  once  for  all ; 

For  their  reply  behold 
These  mounds,  and  all  is  told. 


Oh,  comrades  of  the  battle-field! 

When  cannon  roared  and  muskets  pealed, 
And  mighty  deeds  were  wrought, 

You  know  how  well  they  fought. 

In  Duty’s  cause,  unheeding  death, 

They  cheered  the  flag  with  parting  breath, 
In  faith  sublimely  high, 

And  dying,  did  not  die. 

They  live  to-day  a larger  life, 

Beyond  our  little  spheres  of  strife — 
Beyond  the  silent  tomb, 

Where  violets  always  bloom. 


AN  INDIAN’S  CAREER. 

An  illustration  on  page  392  of  this  issue  serves 
the  treble  purpose  of  sketching  strange  manners 
and  customs,  giving  a not  uninteresting  narra- 
tive of  the  real  life  of  a living,  though  fast  per- 
ishing, race,  and  displaying  a work  of  no  little 
artistic  merit.  The  story  is  the  “ Life  of  an  In- 
dian,” and  the  several  handsome  vignettes  illus- 
trate scenes  which  occur  in  the  career  of  every 


red  man.  In  the  first  he  is  seen  in  his  infancy, 
the  drawing  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  cradled  and  his  figure  moulded  to  the  Indian 
form  of  beauty.  In  the  second,  grown  to  boy- 
hood, he  learns  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  by 
practicing  on  the  birds  w'hich  fly  near  his  father’s 
wigwam.  Advanced  to  manhood,  he  pursues 
more  dangerous  and  adventurous  sport  in  chasing 
the  buffalo.  In  the  fourth,  his  manhood  is  tested 
by  the  Indian  trials  of  endurance.  In  the  fifth 
* ‘ scene  of  this  eventful  history”  he  becomes  a 
lover,  “ sighing  like  a furnace”  over  a “ lascivious 
lute.”  In  the  sixth,  he  has  developed  into  the 
warrior,  and  gloats  with  savage  pride  over  his 
first  scalp.  In  the  seventh,  he  still  further  takes 
delight  in  his  first  victory  and  engages  in  the 
scalp-dance  which  celebrates  it.  In  the  eighth, 
sickness  has  overtaken  him,  and  he  is  found 
stretched  in  the  medicine-lodge,  while  the  “ med- 
icine man”  ministers  to  him  in  his  peculiar  mode. 
“ Last  scene  of  all”  represents  the  tribe  employed 
in  celebrating  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  dead 
chieftain. 
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“LET  US  HAVE  PEACE.” 

SO  says  General  Grant,  so  says  every  patri- 
otic and  intelligent  man  in  the  country. 
IIow  then  shall  it  be  most  speedily  obtained? 
That  is  really  the  vital  question  of  the  election. 
All  the  other  interests  wait  upon  this,  which  is 
fundamental.  Until  there  is  peace,  or,  in  other 
words,  a definite  political  reorganization  of  the 
unrepresented  States,  there  can  be  no  industri- 
al tranquillity  or  prosperity.  No  full  current 
of  capital  and  skilled  labor  will  set  Southward 
until  it  is  plain  that  the  foundations  of  civil 
order  are  re-established.  Upon  what  principle 
shall  the  work  be  done  ? 

General  Grant  is  of  opinion  that  Peace  can 
most  surely  be  established  by  the  success  of 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress,  and  by 
Constitutions  securing  equal  civil  and  political 
rights  to  all.  Without  this  condition,  there  is 
no  hope  of  the  general  intelligence  which  is  the 
sole  condition  of  a free  government.  The  Re- 
publican party  which  sincerely  supported  the 
war ; which  fully  understood  it ; which  abol- 
ished slavery  to  secure  the  victory ; which  es- 
tablished the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  as  a neces- 
sary temporary  consequence  of  emancipation ; 
which  declared  the  equal  civil  rights  of  the 
freedmen  as  the  legitimate  result  of  their  free- 
dom, has  also  declared  their  political  rights  as 
the  security  not  only  of  their  own  freedom  but 
of  the  national  welfare.  It  was  necessaiy  to 
decide  whether  emancipation  should  be  sus- 
tained or  slavery  re-established.  If  the  former 
course  were  pursued  every  thing  necessary  to 
its  success  was  a simple  necessity  and  duty. 
As  for  the  latter  course,  it  was  an  absurdly  re- 
volting impossibility. 

It  was  determined  to  maintain  emancipation ; 
and  President  Johnson  required  the  States  re- 
gained from  rebellion  to  adopt  the  emancipa- 
tion amendment.  The  sublime  claim  of  the 
right  of  State  sovereignty  to  enslave  the  indus- 
trial population  was  peremptorily,  contemptu- 
ously, and  properly  disregarded  by  him.  The 
United  States  having  subdued  a rebellion  which 
left  certain  States  without  any  civil  govern- 
ment, said  to  them,  “ You  must  begin  your  res- 
toration to  renewed  political  organization  by 
agreeing  that  slavery  is  abolished.”  Most  of 
them  acquiesced.  That  act  contained  the 
whole  principle  of  reconstruction.  It  was  a 
dictation  of  terms  by  the  Government,  and 
their  acceptance  by  the  States  to  be  reorgan- 
ized. The  Government  had  no  right  to  do  any 
thing  whatever,  or  it  had  a perfect  right  to  do 
whatever  it  deemed  essential  to  the  national 
welfare,  with  due  regard  to  the  great  principles 
of  liberty. 

This  is  the  view  of  General  Grant  and  of  the 
Republican  party.  Upon  this  principle  its  pol- 
icy of  reconstruction  is  based.  Having  ample 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  subdue  the 
rebellion  by  all  honorable  and  recognized  meth- 
ods, including  emancipation,  it  has  the  author- 
ity to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  eman- 
cipation and  the  victory  of  which  it  was  an  ele- 
ment. It  proposes,  therefore,  equal  suffrage  in 
the  late  rebel  States.  It  does  not  propose  con- 
fiscation nor  any  vindictive  punishment,  and, 
while  it  consults  experience  and  common-sense 
in  denying  to  a few  of  the  most  conspicuously 
disaffected  a present  voice  in  the  Government, 
it  favors  the  removal  of  every  disqualification 
just  as  fast  as  the  evident  condition  of  society 
will  allow.  Thus,  by  obliterating  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  traces  of  the  old  system  of  slavery ; 
by  forbidding  its  perpetuation  under  other 
names  and  forms ; by  defending  the  equal  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  whole  population,  the 
Republican  policy  seeks  peace  and  prosperity 
for  the  Southern  States  and  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, upon  conditions  which  the  highest  sagacity 
approves  and  the  widest  experience  confirms. 

The  Democratic  policy  is  directly  antagonis- 
tic to  the  Republican.  The  Democracy  has 
not  yet,  indeed,  authoritatively  justified  the 
war,  and,  if  its  Convention  continues  the  tradi- 
tions of  1864,  it  will  denounce  it.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  its  policy  and  declarations  will  be  of 
very  little  importance.  If,  however,  it  accepts 
the  war,  it  will  very  probably  declare  that  when 
the  rebellion  in  arms  was  suppressed  the  exact 
situation  of  January  1861  recurred.  But  if  it 
accepts  the  war  it  must  accept  emancipation, 
and,  doing  that,  it  will  find  it  difficult  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
at  its  pleasure  for  the  security  of  the  emanci- 
pated class.  If  the  situation  of  January  1861 
immediately  recurred,  so  far  as  State  authority 
and  independence  are  concerned,  the  Democ- 
racy will  have  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
had  a right  to  free  the  slaves  as  a war  measure, 
and  that  the  States,  having  by  the  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  recovered  all  their  authority, 
may  re-enslave  them  and  snap  their  fingers  at 
the  National  Government. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  woes.  If  the 
situation  of  January  1861  recurred  immediately 
upon  the  surrender,  the  “dormant”  State  Con- 
stitutions awake ; the  political  power  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  disaffected  class ; 
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slavery  is  recognized  ; and  if  the  disaffected 
class  choose  to  emancipate,  but  not  to  confer 
political  power  upon  the  freedmen,  they  retain 
all  their  political  monopoly  and  gain  represent- 
atives in  Congress.  Meanwhile,  whether  the 
Democratic  party  declares  the  situation  of  Jan- 
uary 1861  to  have  recurred  or  not,  the  truth 
remains  that  it  never  can  recur;  that  it  is  al- 
ready half  a century  behind.  The  truth  re- 
mains that  the  freedmen  have  enjoyed  their 
civil  rights  for  two  years,  are  widely  educated, 
have  voted,  are  working  as  free  laborers,  and 
understand  the  situation  quite  as  well  as  their 
old  masters.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
organs  of  the  Democracy  announce  that  this 
condition  of  things  depends  upon  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  election.  If  the  Republicans 
succeed,  it  will  be  continued  ; if  the  Demo- 
crats, it  will  be  reversed.  Which  is  the  way 
of  Peace  ? 

The  party  which  thus  proposes  to  reopert  the 
whole  subject,  to  leave  all  the  questions  arising 
from  emancipation  and  the  war  to  be  settled 
for  each  State  by  the  ex-rebel  slaveholders  in 
it,  calls  itself  Conservative  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic. Resisting  the  logic  of  events  and  de- 
spising facts,  upon  the  one  hand  it  panders  to 
every  odious  prejudice  and  inflames  every  con- 
temptible passion  upon  the  other.  With  one 
side  of  its  mouth  it  shouts  “ State  Right  s with 
the  other,  “ Down  with  the  nigger!”  In  one 
breath  it  is  “The  Constitution;”  in  the  next, 
“ This  is  a white  man’s  Government.  ” This  is 
the  Conservatism  of  the  stews  and  the  slums. 
This  is  the  Democracy  of  hatred  and  ignorance. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  sneers  at  Grant,  Lib- 
erty, and  Equal  Rights,  and  announces  that  the 
way  to  have  peace  in  the  Southern  States  is  to 
despise  their  laboring  population. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE’S  “FRIENDS.” 

In  the  lull  before  the  Tammany  nomination 
there  is  still  a great  deal  of  gossip  about  the 
Chief  Justice.  One  correspondent  assures  us 
that  Mr.  Chase  does  not  care  for  the  Presi- 
dency. There  is  one  point  settled.  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  is  in  the  same  frame  of  mind. 
There  is  another.  Another  correspondent 
writes  to  the  Syracuse  Journal  describing  a 
conversation  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr. 
James  H.  Harris  of  North  Carolina,  an  able 
and  active  Republican  of  that  State  who  de- 
clined a unanimous  nomination  to  Congress,  be- 
cause being  a colored  man,  he  feared  the  effect 
upon  the  Northern  prejudice.  Mr.  Harris  told 
Mr.  Chase  that  the  Southern  Republicans  be- 
lieved in  no  other  party.  Mr.  Chase  replied 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  organizing  a third 
party.  Then  Mr.  Harris  asked  how  about  a 
Democratic  nomination,  and  Mr  Cihse  replied 
that  when  he  was  made  Senator  the  Democrats 
came  up  to  him,  he  did  not  go  down  to  them. 
And,  blushed  the  ingenuous  magistrate,  “If 
my  friends  place  me  in  a similar  position  now, 
I am  in  their  hands.”  But  how  can  Mr. 
Chase’s  “friends”  nominate  him,  having  al- 
ready nominated  Grant  ? Or  are  Republicans 
no  longer  his  “friends?” 

Last  August  Mr.  Chase  was  as  sure  as  any 
man  could  well  be  that  he  was  to  be  the  Radical 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Southern  States  would 
be  readmitted  before  the  Convention,  and  that 
he  would  be  demanded  by  them.  The  Loyal 
League  was  his  especial  friend.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
consistent  of  the  Republican  chiefs.  He  hearti- 
ly approved  the  Congressional  policy  of  restora- 
tion, and  had  made  a tour  through  the  Southern 
States,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Democrats, 
proclaiming  his  approval  of  equal  suffrage. 
Doubtless  some  prominent  Republicans  were 
no  more  agreeable  to  him  than  to  many  other 
of  their  party  associates.  But  the  Chief  Justice 
was  the  representative  Radical.  This  was  in 
August,  and  now  in  the  next  June  he  is  men- 
tioned as  a probable  Democratic  candidate. 

As  we  recently  asked,  what  has  happened  in 
the  mean  while  ? The  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  and  its  principles  remain  the  same.  It 
has  affirmed  them  by  the  highest  party  author- 
ity. It  has  declared  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
every  disqualification  upon  suffrage  at  the  South. 
It  has  refused  to  make  a judicial  investigation 
a subject  of  party  discipline.  It  has  declared 
emphatically  for  the  amplest  maintenance  of 
the  national  honor.  It  has  politely  intimated 
to  certain  gentlemen  to  whom  Mr.  Chase  was 
opposed  that  they  do  not  faithfully  represent 
the  party.  In  every  way  the  party  has  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  the  continued  control  of  the 
Government  upon  the  principles  which  the  Chief 
Justice  has  always  advocated  and  with  which 
he  is  identified.  Nothing  whatever  is  changed 
since  last  August,  and  a party  policy  which  he 
disapproved  has  failed ; why,  then,  is  this  Re- 
publican chief  mentioned  as  a possible  Demo- 
cratic candidate  more  than  Mr.  Sumner  or  Mr. 
Wade? 

We  forget.  One  little  thing  has  happened. 
General  Grant  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  acclamation.  But  we  ask  again, 
why  is  Mr.  Chase  considered  a probable  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  1868  more  than  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  1860  ? And  why  should.  Echo  so  per- 
tinaciously answer  that  General  Grant  has 
been  unanimously  nominated  ? We  beg  Echo 


to  remember  that  a public  correspondent  who 
favors  Mr.  Chase’s  candidacy  informs  us  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  Presidency.  And  as 
the  great  public  objects  for  which  he  has  so 
ably  contended  are  still  pursued  by  the  party 
whose  principles  he  advocates,  and  as  it  has 
just  nominated  two  most  spotless  and  most 
popular  candidates  upon  a platform  of  singular 
wisdom,  and  wholly  harmonious  with  the  views 
and  practice  of  his  life,  to  insist  that  the  Chief 
Justice  could  be  a possible  candidate  against 
his  own  party  is  to  accuse  him  of  ratting  for 
mere  personal  aggrandizement.  Nobody  sup- 
poses for  a moment  that  Mr.  Chase  believes 
the  Democratic  party  with  its  organization,  its 
traditions,  and  the  character  of  its  adherents 
will  secure  the  principle  of  equal  rights  as  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  Government  more  sure- 
ly than  the  great  party  of  which  he  has  been 
so  distinguished  a leader.  And  who  that  has 
at  heart  the  objects  always  professed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  will  believe  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  party  which  is  radi- 
cally hostile  to  them  merely  because  in  its  de- 
spair it  nominates  Mr.  Chase,  chagrined  by  a 
personal  disappointment  ? 


CRITICISM  OF  PUBLIC  MEN. 

Mr.  Sumner’s  resolutions  upon  the  subject 
of  impeachment  and  the  public  judgment  upon 
it  will  probably  pass,  if  pressed  to  a vote.  The 
Senators  who  voted  to  convict  will  probably 
support  them,  and  the  others  will  not  agree  to 
them.  Those  who  called  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  voted  for  acquittal  “ infamous”  will 
still  think  them  so ; and  those  who  differed  will 
remain  of  the  same  opinion.  We  can  not  see 
that  any  thing  will  be  gained  by  the  passage  of 
the  resolutions  ; except  possibly  the  clearer  per- 
ception that  when  there  is  so  vital  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  impeachment,  the 
process  is  not  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  point  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  resolu- 
tions is,  that  “ Senators  can  not  claim  that  their 
votes  are  exempt  from  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple.” This  is  the  declaration  made  also  by 
many  newspapers,  some  in  a reasonable  tone, 
and  some  in  a very  different  one.  But  what 
Senator  has  claimed  such  immunity,  and  what 
sensible  man  has  demanded  it  for  him  ? 

If  the  character  of  a public  man  is  so  profli- 
gate, and  his  conduct  so  generally  corrupt  as 
to  authorize  the  suspicion  that  his  vote  has  been 
bought  or  improperly  influenced,  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  say  so,  provided  that  the  charge  be  sup- 
ported by  a reference  to  notorious  precedents 
and  to  universal  reputation.  But  to  assume 
that  a man's  conduct  is  corrupt  because  mo- 
tives may  be  imagined  that  might  possibly  make 
it  so,  is  an  unspeakable  wrong.  Criticism  of 
public  men  is  desirable  and  inevitable.  But 
what  is  criticism?  If  a man  thinks  that  an 
oath  to  decide  in  a specific  case  according  to 
the  evidence  is  an  oath  to  be  bound,  despite 
his  conviction,  by  party  dictation — very  well. 
That  is  his  opinion.  We  will  not  quarrel,  but 
w'e  will,  I hope,  argue.  But  for  such  a man 
to  say  that  another  who  believes  that  his  oath 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  who  acts  ac- 
cordingly, is  “infamous,”  and  a Judas,  a Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  a Jefferson  Davis  because 
he  declines  to  yield  to  the  party  dictation,  seems 
to  us  a blow  at  freedom  itself.  It  is  an  effort 
to  check  liberty  of  thought,  and  destroy  liberty 
of  speech  by  terrorism. 

Surely  it  is  not  a fair  criticism  of  the  motives 
of  a public  man  who  casts  a vote  differently 
from  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  party  friends  to 
allege  that  he  is  governed  by  nothing  but  pas- 
sion and  chagrin,  and  to  denounce  him  as  a 
renegade.  The  St.  Louis  Democrat  says  that 
“If  Senator  Fessenden  was  under  obligation 
to  vote  as  his  conscience  dictated,  so  every  hon- 
est and  patriotic  man  in  the  land  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  approve  or  disapprove  as  his  con- 
science may  dictate.”  Undoubtedly.  The  hon- 
est and  patriotic  man  may  indeed  differ  with 
the  judgment  of  his  Senator,  and  say  so;  but 
can  an  honest  conscience  possibly  disapprove 
the  Senator’s  voting  according  to  his  conviction? 
The  case  stated  by  the  Democrat  can  not  qxist. 
No  honest  man  will  disapprove  an  honest  vote, 
whether  he  agree  with  it  or  not.  The  Democrat 
further  says  that  a Senator  is  as  much  a public 
servant  when  sitting  in  a trial  for  impeachment 
as  when  deliberating  and  voting  upon  a bill. 
But  in  the  case  of  impeachment  he  is  a public 
servant  only  as  a judge  is.  Like  the  judge  he 
is  sworn  to  see  that  justice  is  done  according  to 
the  law  and  evidence,  not  that  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  public  opinion  upon  the  case  is 
ratified.  The  very  sanctity  of  the  bench  is  that 
it  is  a refuge  against  a possible  unjust  public 
opinion;  that  it  is  the  tribunal  of  reason  and 
facts,  not  of  passion  and  ignorance.  When 
Mr.  Hoar  went  to  Charleston  to  test  the  legal 
validity  of  certain  acts  in  the  courts,  the  public 
opinion  of  slavery  would  not  permit  him  to  tar- 
ry. But  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  and 
the  same  opinion,  however  universal,  had  over- 
powered  the  court,  no  other  proof  would  have 
been  needed  of  the  sheer  barbarism  of  that  so- 
ciety. So  when  a certain  verdict  was  demand- 
ed of  the  Senate  sitting  as  a court  sworn  to  de- 
cide by  the  evidence,  and  demanded  not  by  ar- 
gument and  reason,  but  by  threats  and  epithets 
and  abuse,  those  who  demanded  the  verdict  did 


what  James  did  when  he  required  that  judg- 
ment should  be  given  according  to  his  will. 
Coke  made  his  memorable  reply  that  he  should 
do  that  which  should  be  fit  for  a judge  to  do. 
It  seems  to  us  that  every  Senator  sworn  to  de- 
cide according  to  the  evidence  was  as  solemnly 
bound  not  to  be  influenced  by  party  opinion  as 
Coke  was  to  be  independent  of  the  king’s  will. 

If,  however,  the  trial  was  not  a judicial  pro- 
ceeding ; if  the  Senators  represented  merely  the 
wishes  of  a party,  their  path  was  plain,  and  the 
process  of  impeachment  is  ridiculous.  But  this 
theory  is  utterly  untenable.  The  President  is 
impeachable  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
His  offenses  are  specifically  alleged.  The  proof 
of  them,  with  the  rebutting  evidence,  is  present- 
ed. The  arguments  upon  both  sides  are  made. 
The  Senators  are  sworn  to  decide  according  to 
the  evidence  whether  he  has  committed  the  of- 
fenses charged.  If  this  is  not  a court,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a court.  If  impeachment  be, 
as  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Sumner  assert,  purely 
a political  proceeding,  can  there  be  any  good 
reason  given  why  the  Constitution  did  not  pro- 
vide that  when  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  think 
that  the  public  welfare  requires  the  removal  of 
the  President,  he  may  be  removed  ? If  he  is 
to  he  removed  for  violating  a law,  or  his  oath, 
or  for  any  misconduct,  certainly  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  until  the  offense  has  been  plainly  proved. 
If  he  is  to  be  removed  because  he  is  politically 
obnoxious,  it  is  surely  absurd  to  arraign  him 
upon  charges  of  specific  offenses,  and  to  swear 
the  Senators  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence 
when  their  duty  is  to  remove  him,  not  after 
proof  of  charges,  but  whenever  they  think  he 
ought  to  be  set  aside.  If  he  may  be  removed 
for  what  Mr.  Sumner  calls  a political  offense, 
then  his  theory  is,  that  the  President  may  be  re- 
moved because  he  differs  with  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  intolerable  doctrine.  Undoubted- 
ly the  Executive  authority  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, subordinated  to  the  Legislative. 
But  the  chief  magistrate  is  to  be  set  aside  only 
upon  proved  specific  charges,  not  for  a differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Therefore  we  have  always  in- 
sisted that  obstructive  as  President  Johnson 
unquestionably  was,  he  should  not  be  impeach- 
ed until  he  had  violated  a law,  or  committed 
some  offense  other  than  pursuing  his  hostile 
course  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution 
In  removing  Mr.  Stanton  it  seemed  to  us,  an! 
still  seems,  that  he  violated  the  law,  and  we 
think  he  should  have  been  removed.  But  whe* 
those  who  agreed  with  us  attempted  to  intimi- 
date his  judges  we  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  theit 
offense  was  infinitely  greater  than  any  charged 
upon  him.  We  do  not  agree  that  that  intimi- 
dation was  honorable  argument.  It  was  the 
ferocity  of  party-spirit,  and  the  subsequent  crit- 
icism, as  it  is  called,  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors who  differed,  which  consisted  in  asserting 
or  insinuating  that  their  verdict  did  not  express 
their  real  conviction  but  was  the  result  of  per- 
sonal jealousy,  or  bribery,  seems  to  us  to  spring 
from  the  same  party-spirit.  If  the  motives  of 
those  who  are  elected  to  the  bench,  or  who  are 
constitutionally  called  to  the  bench,  as  Senators 
are  in  an  impeachment  trial,  are  to  be  venom- 
ously assailed  if  they  do  not  judge  politically  in- 
stead of  judicially,  then  one  of  the  most  vital  safe- 
guards of  society,  the  independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, is  in  immediate  danger.  The  resolu- 
tions speak  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  But 
the  objection  to  that  decision  was  its  obiter  dic- 
tum ; its  declaration  beyond  the  issue,  and  be- 
yond the  truth  of  history;  and  the  palpable 
monstrous  effort  to  strain  the  law  and  the  fact 
against  humanity  and  justice.  To  show  this 
was  fairly  to  criticise  the  decision.  And  any 
one  who  can  show  a similar  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  any  Republican  Senator  in  the  late  trial, 
or  can  prove  it  to  be  probable  from  his  antece- 
dents and  reputation  is  bound  to  do  it.  But  a 
bald  aspersion  of  motives,  a screaming  vitupera- 
tion, is  not  criticism. 


THE  HOOSIC  TUNNEL. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  upon  a test 
vote,  shows  that  it  will  appropriate  five  millions 
of  dollars  toward  the  completion  of  the  Hoosic 
tunnel.  Before  the  resolution  was  passed  Mr. 
George  Walker,  of  Springfield,  made  what 
seems  to  us  a conclusive  speech  against  the 
policy  of  prosecuting  the  enterprise  further. 
His  facts  were  so  well  marshaled,  and  his  fig- 
ures so  decisive,  that  the  resolution  to  continue 
the  work  only  shows  how  fixed  the  Legislature 
believes  the  public  interest  and  wish  in  the  mat- 
ter to  be. 

The  Hoosic  tunnel  is  upon  the  line  of  a pro- 
jected railroad  from  Greenfield  in  Massachusetts 
to  Troy  in  New  York,  and  is  a bore  through  the 
Hoosic  Mountain  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Deerfield  River  from  that  of  the  Housatonic. 
Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  already  spent  upon  the  work 
$5,316,354;  and  a contracting  firm  now  offers 
to  finish  the  tunnel  with  a single  track,  in 
seven  years,  at  a contract  price  of  five  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars.  Allowing  for  every 
thing,  Mr.  Walker  estimates  the  total  cost  at 
$15,031,893.  A sinking  fund  is  to  be  deducted, 
which  will  leave  the  balance  to  be  provided  for 
$13,735,199.  The  interest  of  that  sum  at  five 
per  cent,  is  $686,760,  which  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  net  earnings  of  the  road.  But  the  oper- 
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ating  expenses  must  be  first  paid.  If  worked 
as  cheaply  as  the  average  of  lines  in  the  State 
its  gross  receipts,  in  order  to  pay  its  interest, 
must  be  three  times  that  interest,  or  $2,060,250, 
which  would  give  $46,800  a mile,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  average  earnings  of  the  best 
lines  lying  between  the  tunnel  road  and  the 
great  grain  fields  of  the  West,  over  which  lines 
its  traffic  must  come,  and  which  bring  five  or 
even  ten  times  as  much  freight  to  New  York  as 
can  be  diverted  to  Boston.  By  any  fair  com- 
putation the  road  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  in- 
terest, and  the  whole  principal,  nearly  $14,000,-' 
000,  becomes  a State  debt  and  every  appropri- 
ation a State  tax.  This  year  it  is  just  three- 
fifths  of  that  tax.  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
if  the  contract  mentioned  be  executed,  the  ag- 
gregate tax  will  be  nearly  seven  times  the  State 
tax  of  this  year.  If  the  people  of  the  whole 
State  think  that  they  can,  under  these  circum- 
stances, get  their  flour  and  pork  cheaper  through 
the  tunnel  than  in  other  ways  they  will  vote  the 
appropriations  cheerfully.  But  Boston  capital- 
ists have  never  been  able  to  take  that  view. 

Mr.  Walker,  with  many  other  of  the  best 
authorities,  regards  the  construction  of  the  road 
as  a mistake.  Even  its  friends  feel  that  it  is  a 
failure  if  it  does  not  go  beyond  Troy.  But  Mr. 
Walker  is  of  opinion  that  the  true  line  of  con- 
nection with  Lake  Ontario  lies  further  to  the 
north  upon  roads  that  can  be  made  practicable 
at  a much  smaller  expense.  In  any  case  he 
would  have  referred  the  whole  question  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  But  the  Legislature 
did  not  agree,  and  unless  different  counsels  pre- 
vail the  work  will  be  continued.  Mr.  Walker’s 
speech  will  remain,  however,  as  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  candid  and  complete  statements 
of  the  subject. 


DEMOCRATIC  INSTINCT. 

Nothing  affords  a clearer  illustration  of  the 
utter  confusion  and  demoralization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  than  certain  of  the  party  newspapers. 
The  struggle  to  be  upon  both  sides  of  the  fence 
at  once,  to  please  the  peace  men  and  the  war 
men,  the  repudiators  and  the  honest  debtors,  is 
very  absurd  and  very  edifying.  It  is  a continu- 
ation of  the  noble  Democratic  policy  during  the 
rebellion,  which  consisted  in  supporting  the  war 
and  opposing  its  prosecution.  The  only  hearti- 
ness left  to  the  party  organs  is  in  their  sneers 
at  the  war,  their  ribaldry  against  the  colored 
race,  and  their  hatred  of  equal  rights.  Their 
acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  struggle  is  re- 
luctant and  formal.  One  of  these  papers  lately 
published  a long  article  stating  what  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  ought  to  be.  It  remarked  that 
the  average  judgment  of  the  party  is  that  “ the 
late  civil  war  was,  by  itself,  a necessary  exercise 
of  the  authority  of  a constitutional  government 
to  put  down  a rebellion.”  But  a few  days  after 
the  same  paper,  which  had  thus  formally  justi- 
fied the  war,  showed  its  real  feeling,  the  feeling 
that  it  could  not  conceal  while  the  struggle  was 
still  pending,  by  alluding  to  a phrase  in  one  of 
Doctor  Bellows’s  letters,  which  speaks  of  the 
cotton-fields  of  the  South : “ ‘ The'  cotton-fields ! ” 
exclaims  the  paper,  “ iour'  cotton-fields,  Doctor, 
price,  a half-million  lives  and  six  thousand  times 
that  many  dollars,  and  now  growing,  under  the 
beneficent  aegis  of  Fereedom,  the  very  best  weeds 
that  ever  you  saw.” 

This  is  in  the  most  characteristic  Democratic 
vein.  A war  which  is  conceded  to  be  necessary, 
ends  victoriously  for  the  Government,  abolishes 
the  most  odious  slavery,  redeems  the  honor  and 
humanity  of  the  national  name,  and  removes  the 
great  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  country,  and 
the  contemptuous  organ  of  a “Democracy”  that 
did  all  the  dirty  work  of  Slavery  can  only  gibe 
at  “Fereedom.” 


THE  DARIEN  CANAL. 

In  receiving  the  Chinese  Embassy  the  Presi- 
dent made  a discursive  oration  in  which  he  nat- 
urally spoke  of  the  means  of  communication 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  and  re- 
marked that  more  important  than  all  of  them 
was  “ the  great  work  of  connecting  the  two 
oceans  by  a ship-canal  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.”  Since  the  tragedy  of 
Lieutenant  Strain’s  exploring  expedition  very 
little  has  been  said  in  this  country  upon  that 
subject.  Those  who  are  interested  to  know  the 
history  of  the  movement  fifteen  years  ago  should 
consult  Harper  s Magazine  for  March,  April, 
and  May,  1855,  in  which  there  is  a copious  and 
accurate  account  of  operations  to  that  time. 
The  subject  has  been  reopened  by  the  English 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  has  given  it  the 
fullest  attention  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  made  it  a special  study,  and 
our  information  is  drawn  fYom  his  long  and  mi- 
nute report.  In  brief,  the  line  he  proposes  is 
from  Caledonia  Harbor,  upon  the  Atlantic  side, 
to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  upon  the  Pacific. 
The  whole  isthmus  is  covered  with  a dense  pri- 
meval forest  broken  only  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers ; and  Dr.  Cullen  asserts  that  his  route, 
when  thoroughly  surveyed,  will  require  less  ex- 
cavation and  fewer  locks  than  any  other  pro- 
posed line,  with  the  added  advantages  of  short- 
ness, low  elevation,  and  healthiness.  The  Cul- 
len line  crosses  a plain  from  Caledonia  Harbor 
to  a valley  betwe^i  .the  A_gla  aijd  Sassardi 


Mountains ; through  the  valley  to  the  head  of 
the  Sucubti  River ; down  the  Sucubti  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Chuquanaqua  ; thence  through 
the  forest  to  the  Savana  River;  down  the  Sa- 
vana  and  Tuyra  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 
The  length  of  this  line  is  fifty-eight  English 
miles;  canal  proper,  twenty-seven  miles;  ca- 
nalized river,  twelve  miles;  navigation  of  the 
Savana  and  Tuyra,  nineteen  miles.  Allowing 
for  lockage,  this  distance  could  be  traversed  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  lowest  summit  level 
upon  this  line  is  only  four  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic side,  and  is  only  about  two  hundred  feet 
high. 

The  work  to  be  done  besides  the  erection  of 
light-houses,  some  deepening  of  channel,  and 
blasting,  would  be  to  cut  a canal  twenty-seven 
miles  long  and  to  canalize  the  river.  A French 
Commission  of  Engineers  estimated  the  ex- 
pense at  about  $35,000,000.  The  whole  labor 
might  be  done  by  fifteen  thousand  men  in  four 
years ; and  allowing  $400  a year  for  the  wages 
and  food  of  each,  the  cost  of  the  labor  would 
be  about  $24,000,000.  The  saving  of  time  and 
money  by  the  canal,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a ship  with 
a crew  of  thirty  men  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia. By  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  the  total 
expense  may  be  estimated  at  $13,230,  by  the 
Canal  at  $3960  ; difference  in  favor  of  the  Ca- 
nal, 105  days  and  $9261.  If  the  cargo  were 
of  the  value  of  $100,000,  the  saving  in  interest 
and  insurance  would  be  $4042,  making  the 
total  gain  $13,303. 

We  do  not  follow  Dr.  Cullen  into  further 
estimates  of  profits.  The  advantages  of  the 
undertaking  need  no  demonstration.  Dr.  Cul- 
len believes  that  a society  of  some  hundreds 
of  scientific  and  practical  engineers  will,  before 
long,  satisfactorily  answer  these  questions  : 

“ Shall  a narrow  strip  of  land,  not  forty  miles 
across,  be  allowed  any  longer  to  remain  a bar- 
rier on  the  highway  of  nations  ? 

“ Shall  the  engineering  genius  of  the  most 
civilized  nation,  even  with  the  aids  that  chem- 
istry places  at  its  service,  in  gun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerine,  confess  itself  baffled  by  the  no- 
tion of  cutting  a canal  thirty-nine  miles  long  ?” 


DEMOCRATIC  INSULTS  TO  SOL- 
DIERS AND  SAILORS. 

The  organs  of  the  Democratic  party  demand 
that  the  war  shall  be  regarded  as  a settled  is- 
sue. That  is  but  natural.  But  why  do  they 
not  hold  by  their  own  demand?  The  Repub- 
licans regard  it  as  so  finally  settled  that  they 
intend  to  secure  its  just  results.  They  do  not 
mean  to  fight  the  war  over  again,  nor  do  the 
people  mean  to  surrender  the  victory  which  they 
iuvve  won.  Nor  do  they  mean  to  insult,  nor 
suffer  to  be  insulted,  the  brave  men  who,  under 
General  Grant,  conquered  the  rebellion  de- 
spite the  hissing  of  Copperheads  in  their  rear. 
Four  years  ago  the  Democrats  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  declared  the  war  a failure,  and  called 
upon  the  Government  to  submit  to  the  rebell- 
ion. Now  one  of  its  newspapers  speaks  of  the 
late  Convention  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Chi- 
cago as  “ a body  of  sutlers  who  met  at  Chicago 
last  month,  the  character  of  which  was  ap- 
parent from  the  selection  of  one  Sickles  as  its 
permanent  President,  and  its  being  controlled 
by  one  Logan.”  And  again:  “ While  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  was  in  session  there  was  a 
side-show  of  sutlers,  including  a large  num- 
ber of  * Generals,’  who  dispensed  pepper-sauce, 
pickles,  and  Connecticut  cigars  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  ” This  organ  of  a party  whose  lead- 
er Seymour  contemptuously  asked,  “Where 
are  the  victories  that  were  promised  us  ?”  now 
speaks  of  these  soldiers  and  their  brethren  as 
“those  who  pretended  to  fight.”  It  was  the 
“pretended”  fighting  of  “one  Sickles,”  as 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  very  likely  to  for- 
get, which  was  so  conspicuous  at  Gettysburg, 
and  the  similar  pretense  of  one  Logan  that 
earned  him  triumphantly  to  Vicksburg  with 
Grant  and  through  Georgia  with  Sherman. 
True  to  this  instinct  of  hostility  to  the  tried 
heroes  of  the  war  the  same  paper  says  of  Gen- 
eral Grant:  “This  man  has  been  nominated 

for  President  by  the  Chicago  Convention 

In  August,  1861,  he  entered  the  Federal  army 
as  a Captain,  was  transferred  to  the  regular 
service,  where  he  still  remains.” 

This  is  the  way  in  w'hich  the  Democracy 
propose  to  regard  the  war  as  a settled  issue. 
It  will  only  remind  the  people  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  thanksgiving  for  the  great  vic- 
tory is,  that  it  settled  a party  whose  Southern 
wing  rebelled,  and  whose  Northern  wing  did 
what  it  could,  short  of  fighting,  to  make  rebell- 
ion successful. 


PULLING  DOWN  THE  FLAG. 

Four  years  ago  it  was  the  Democratic  party 
that  called  upon  the  people  to  surrender.  But 
the  people  having  despised  its  advice,  the  party 
now  proposes  to  surrender  itself.  Its  spokes- 
men are  beginning  to  exhort  the  faithful  to  ac- 
cept the  war.  But  one  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  while  its  columns  teem  with  ribald  abuse 
of  the  colored  race,  actually  opposes  the  great 
orthodox  Democratic  doctrine  of  “the  white 
man’s  government”  and  the  other  fundamental 
Democratic  principle  of  “down  with  the  nig- 


gers!” It  ruefully  asks:  “Since  we  can  do 
nothing  about  negro  suffrage,  why  not  prac- 
tice the  dignity  of  silence,  and  say  nothing?” 
It  is  no  longer  so  sure  that  a Democratic  vic- 
tory would  overthrow  all  the  new  State  gov- 
ernments at  the  South.  “Even  if  we  could 
elect  a Democratic  Senate  within  the  next  four 
years  (which  we  can  not),  we  could  neither  re- 
vive the  expunged  State  governments  nor  cause 
the  Southern  negroes  to  vote  for  their  own  dis- 
franchisement.” Then  it  asks  whether  the  white 
population  can  gain  exclusive  control  of  the  new 
Southern  governments  without  the  assistance  of 
the  colored  voters,  and  are  those  voters  likely 
to  support  a party  which  wishes  to  disfranchise 
them  ? Consequently,  is  it  wise  to  say  any  thing 
about  negro  suffrage  in  our  Tammany  platform  ? 

This  painful  inquiry  and  the  growing  feeling 
among  the  faithful  that  the  sole  hope  of  a Dem- 
ocratic nomination  lies  in  the  name  of  an  ex- 
Republican  chief,  shows  that  the  confusion  of 
the  party  is  complete.  It  also  suggests  the 
question  why  any  body  should  vote  to  support 
a party  which  has  no  principles  of  its  own,  and 
no  candidates  of  its  own  ? If  the  Republican 
policy  of  Reconstruction  is,  after  all  the  “ we- 
shall-sees,  ” to  be  quietly  accepted  ; if  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  rights  which  the  Republican  par- 
ty asserts  is  to  prevail;  if  the  opposition  are 
not  only  to  desert  their  platform,  but  go  out  of 
their  ranks  for  a candidate,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  their  sole  object  is  patronage  and  plunder. 
The  country  will  naturally  believe  that  a party 
whose  principle  has  always  been  fair  play  for 
every  man  is  the  proper  party  to  secure  that 
fair  play.  It  will  inevitably  smile  at  the  pro- 
fession of  the  party  whose  great  tradition  is 
hostility  to  the  colored  population,  of  a sudden 
desire  to  do  them  justice  and  to  respect  their 
rights.  As  for  the  colored  voters  themselves, 
they  can  be  trusted  to  know  their  friends  now 
as  they  knew  them  during  the  war. 

The  suggestion  of  newspaperswliich  constant- 
ly deride  this  part  of  the  population,  that  the 
Southern  Democrats  shall  “ convert”  them  to 
the  Democratic  party,  is  not  likely  to  bear  fruit. 
The  success  of  the  effort  to  convert  them  to  the 
rebellion  was  not  encouraging.  They  were  told 
that  the  Yankees  would  sell  them  to  Cuba,  and 
do  all  manner  of  horrors  upon  them  ; but  still, 
in  the  remotest  swamp  or  forest  of  the  South, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  national  lines, 
wherever  a Union  soldier  saw  a colored  face  he 
knew  that  he  saw  the  face  of  a friend.  Never 
once,  in  all  the  long  story  of  the  war,  was  there 
an  instance  of  a soldier  betrayed  by  a colored 
man.  The  instinct  of  liberty,  the  tradition  of 
their  race,  that  toward  the  North  Star  lay  the 
path  of  redemption,  and  that  the  Yankees  came 
from  the  North,  were  enough  for  the  true  race, 
and  the  blandishments  and  falsehoods  of  the 
masters  in  rebellion  were  no  more  seductive 
than  their  blood-hounds  and  paddles  in  the  day 
of  their  haughty  power. 

When -James  Harris,  of  North  Carolina,  a 
colored  leader,  said  to  Mr.  Chase  that  the 
Southern  loyalists  knew  that  the  Republican 
party  was  their  friend,  he  said  what  the  mass 
of  colored  men  feel.  They  are  not  to  be  de- 
luded by  Mr.  Wade  Hampton,  nor  by  any 
architect  #of  a Tammany  platform.  They  may 
not  know  that  Mr.  Horatio  Sbymour  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  let  the  Union  go  rather 
than  to  abolish  slavery ; but  they  do  know  that 
the  party  calling  itself  Democratic  has  been 
their  relentless  and  cruel  foe.  That  party  can 
not  save  itself  in  the  judgment  of  the  freedmen 
by  catching  at  Mr.  Chase’s  skirts.  It  can  not 
commend  itself  to  their  confidence  by  merely 
omitting  to  denounce  them  as  gorillas  and  apes. 
The  colored  voters  will  look  at  the  men  who 
control  the  Convention ; they  will  learn  what 
their  antecedents  are;  they  will  know  every 
thing  in  the  relation  of  that  party  to  their  race, 
and  they  will  be  as  true  to  themselves  and  their 
rights  in  the  election  as  they  were  in  the  war. 


THE  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DEAD 
UNION  SOLDIERS. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  the 
most  striking  and  interesting  accounts  of  the 
celebration  of  the  day  designated  for  strewing 
with  flowers  the  graves  of  the  Union  soldiers. 
General  Grant  was  present  at  the  cemetery  at 
Arlington,  near  Washington,  and  General  Han- 
cock was  also  there.  General  Burnside  pre- 
sided at  the  ceremonies  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
many  places  business  was  suspended,  and  both 
the  numbers  that  attended  and  the  generous 
and  manly  speeches  that  were  made — in  no  in- 
stance that  we  have  seen  breathing  the  least 
hostile  feeling — were  just  illustrations  of  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  honor  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  brave  boys  is  held. 


LITERARY. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  “ The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of 
Colonies,  by  Arthur  Helps,”  has  just  been 
published  bjfcllARPER  & Brothers.  This  work, 
already  familiar  to  the  public,  and  especially  to 
students  of  history,  has  a peculiar  interest  for  us, 
not  only  from  the  luminous  and  delightful  man- 
ner in  which  the  story  is  told,  but  from  the  ample 


and  authentic  account  of  the  planting  of  slavery 
upon  this  continent,  which  we  have  happily  seen 
removed.  Mr.  IIelps’s  admirable  scholarship 
and  literary  skill  are  sufficient  earnests  of  the 
character  of  his  work ; and  the  publishers  have 
issued  it  in  a very  neat  aud  attractive  manner, 
the  text  being  profusely  illustrated  with  conven- 
ient maps,  which  impress  the  scene  of  the  story 
vividly  upon  the  reader’s  mind. 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant  has  discovered  a right 
“royal  road”  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
and  very  pleasantly  and  practically  she  points  it 
out  to  the  cliildren  in  the  “Butterfly  Hunters,” 
lately  issued  by  Ticknor  & Fields,  Boston.  On 
the  delicate  thread  of  an  interesting  narrative  of 
adventures  in  the  New  England  woods  she  strings 
a great  number  of  facts  in  regard  to  butterflies ; 
not,  however,  unwisely  entering  into  such  detail 
as  children  can  not  understand,  but  teaching  very 
clearly  just  enough  about  the  insect  to  incite  a 
child  to  wish  for  further  information.  It  is  not 
the  complete  treatise  of  the  naturalist,  but  prac- 
tically a preparatory  lesson  in  that  science,  and 
one  that  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  useful  and  re- 
liable. The  numerous  illustrations  are  of  the 
most  finished  character,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  book. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

The  actions  of  both  Houses  since  onrlast  report  have 
been  confined  principally  to  the  Arkansas  admission 
bill.  Several  amendments  were  made,  and  finally  a 
Committee  of  Conference  had  to  be  appointed.  The 
report  of  this  committee  was  finally  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.  The  following  is  the  bill : 

“ Whereas,  The  people  of  Arkansas,  as  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  ‘An  act  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  Kebel  States,’  passed 
March  2,  18CT,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
have  framed  and  adopted  a Constitution  of  State  Gov- 
ernment which  is  republican  in  form,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  said  State  has  duly  ratified  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  the 
Thirty -ninth  Congress,  and  known  as  Article  14; 
therefore 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  entitled  and 
admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  upon  the  following  fundamental 
condition : That  the  Constitution  of  Arkansas  shall 
never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  of  the 
right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  vote  by  the  Constitu- 
tion herein  recognized,  except  as  a punishment  for 
such  crimes  as  are  now  felonies  at  common  law, 
whereof  they  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  under 
laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  said 
State ; provided  that  any  alteration  of  said  Constitu- 
tion, prospective  in  its  effect,  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  time  and  place  of  residence  of  the  voters.” 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Jeff.  Davis’s  trial  has  again  been  postponed— this 
time  until  October. 

The  State  of  Virginia  finds  her  treasury  so  impov- 
erished that  it  willbe  impossible  to  pay  the  interest 
on  her  debt  for  some  years.  There  is  barely  enough 
money  in  hand  to  mee’t  expenses. 

The  official  majority  in  Michigan  against  a new  Con- 
stitution, which  provided  for  negro  suffrage  at  the 
election  in  April,  was  38,820  in  a vote  of  182,338. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Ex-Governor  Eyre,  of  Jamaica  infamy,  has  virtual- 
ly been  acquitted,  the  grand  jury  empaneled  for  the 
purpose  refusing  to  take  cognizance  of  the  indictment 
presented  against  him. 

Not  only  the  Chinese,  but  the  other  ancient  bar- 
barians or  Asia  and  Europe  are  doing  strange  things 
in  their  day  and  generation,  as  witness  the  late  speech 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  his  Council  of  State.  Al- 
though the  traffic  in  the  fair  Caucasian  and  other 
slaves  coutinue  in  Constantinople,  he  announced  that 
“ the  duty  of  the  State  is  to  preserve  under  all  circum- 
stances the  right  of  every  one  to  liberty.”  How  the 
present  practice  may  be  we  can  not  s^y,  bnt  certainly 
Christians  can  not  ask  or  expect  of  the  Mussulman 
any  fairer  promises  in  the  matter  of  religious  liberty 
than  these : “ As  regards  religions  every  one  may  fol- 
low his  conviction,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion 
upon  this  subject.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  creeds 
professed  by  our  subjects,  they  are  all  children  of  the 
same  country,  and  they  must  not  entertain  sentiments 
of  contempt  or  hatred  one  toward  the  other  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  religious  beliefs."  This  begins  to 
look  like  civilization,  indeed,  and  is  the  more  encour- 
aging from  the  fact  that  similar  reform  movements, 
looking  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  are  vis- 
ible in  other  benighted  countries,  such  as  Austria,  not 
to  mention  England.  The  adoption  of  the  Civil  Mar- 
riage bill  and  other  reforms  by  Austria  have  been  men- 
tioned beforo.  Lately  in  discussing  a bill  having  for 
its  purpose  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  M. 
Itokitanski.  an  Austrian  member  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  used  such  phrases  as 
these : “ I object  to  any  privilege  being  given  to  a par- 
ticular Church — State  religion  is  not  only  superflu- 
ous but  an  evil.  The  State  would  subject  itself  to  the 
Church,  which  is  always  endeavoring  to  dominate, 
and  which  says  it  is  persecuted  when  ft  is  not  allowed 
to  dominate.  The  Christian  religion  itself  prohibits 

intolerance Christian  ethics  disavow  intolerance. 

A State  Church  is  not  necessary,  because  domination 
does  not  become  a Church ; because  a preference 
given  to  one  Church  is  an  insult  to  others ; because 
the  privileged  Church  darkens  the  minds  of  its  ndher- 
ents,  and  fills  their  hearts  with  pride.”  This  is  e 
markable  language,  coming  from  its  peculiar  sown 
but  a still  more  significant  remark  was  made  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  signing  the  Civil  Mat 
riage  and  other  bills,  which  are  in  violation  of  and  v;;  - 
tually  nullify  the  Concordat  of  1856  with  Home.  On 
giving  his  signature  to  these  laws  he  said  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  do  so  or  abdicate. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  has  sent  a recruiting  officer  i . 
this  country  to  enlist  troops  to  defend  Rome  against 
Italy.  Garibaldi  has  protested  against  this. 

The  Venezuelan  authorities  and  rebels  have  “com- 
promised" their  disputes.  General  Rojas,  the  chief  of 
thfe  rebels,  consents  to  be  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the 
Armies  of  the  Republic,  nnd  Monagas  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent. Meantime  the  elected  President,  Falcon,  has 
fled  no  one  knows  where. 

Denmark  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  her  West 
India  possessions,  and  has  sent  a commissioner  to 
Washington  with  power  to  treat. 

Queen  Victoria  lately  left  London  for  a summer  in 
the  country,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  king- 
dom, or  at  least  the  politicians,  who  want  her  on  the 
ground  at  the  threatened  change  in  the  Cabinet  or  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
caused  by  this  very  natural  act  on  tne  Queen’s  part 
that  a member,  of  the  House  advised  her  to  abdicate. 
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UNKNOWN  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  AT  ARLINGTON.  ORPHAN  CHILDREN  STREWING  FLOWERS  ON  THE  GRAVES  AT  ARLINGTON. 

DECORATING  THE  SOLDIERS’  GRAVES— CEREMONIES  AT  ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA.— [Sketched  by  C.  M.  Thomas.] 


stands,  where  they  were  provided  with  baskets 
of  flowers,  and  then  proceeded  through  the  cem- 
etery, strewing  the  flowers  upon  the  mounds  as 
they  passed.  The  ceremony  was  simple,  yet  im- 
pressive, and  many  of  the  spectators  followed  the 
procession  and  added  their  floral  offerings.  The 
scene  impressed  one  more  fully  with  its  solemni- 
ty as  there  broke  upon  the  ear  at  intervals  the 
low  booming  of  a cannon. 

Another  illustration  represents  the  scene  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  showing  more  particular- 
ly the  decoration  of  the  grave  of  General  Fred- 
erick W.  Lander.  The  other  graves  having 
been  decorated,  the  line  was  drawn  up  before  the 
General’s  resting-place,  the  band  playing  a dirge, 
and  after  Commander  Feirson  had  placed  upon 
the  tomb  several  beautiful  emblems  prepared  by 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Lander,  the  hero’s  widow, 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  uncovered,  passed  by  and  each 
one  threw  upon  the  tomb  a floral  offering. 

There  are  over  three  thousand  Union  soldiers 
buried  in  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  and  the  scene  which  here  occurred 
on  May  30  was  most  impressive  and  yet  pleas- 
ing. Several  thousand  old  soldiers  and  citizens 
marched  to  the  ground,  and  after  listening  to  an 
oration,  engaged,  as  our  illustration  represents 
them,  in  the  work  of  decorating  the  mounds  un- 
der which  the  soldiers  repose. 


DECORATION  OF  SOLDIERS’ 
GRAVES. 

The  order  of  General  John  A.  Logan  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  setting  apart  May 
30  as  an  occasion  on  which  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army,  was 
generally  observed,  not  only  by  that  organization 
but  by  our  citizens  in  general. 

Our  illustrations  are  from  several  sources.  The 
ceremonies  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  the  former 
home  of  the  rebel  General  Lee,  but  now  a cem- 
etery, were  of  a most  interesting  character.  Ar- 
lington House  was  decorated  with  flags  and  crape 
and  presented  a strange  and  unusual  appearance ; 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Garfield  of 
Ohio,  and  an  original  poem  read.  After  this  a 
procession  was  formed  which  moved  to  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  soldiers  who  fell  in  Vir- 
ginia during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  This 
tomb  is  a massive  granite  structure,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  beneath  the  stone 
reposes  2111  unknown  soldiers  gathered  after 
the  war  from  the  fields  of  Bull  Run  and  the 
reute  to  the  Rappahannock,  whose  remains 
could  not  be  identified  by  the  names  and  dates 
of  record  in  the  archives.  The  tomb  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens.  Sub- 
sequently the  children  of  the  orphan  asylum  de- 
ployed and  took  positions  at  the  different  flower- 


DECORATING  GENERAL  LANDER’S  GRAVE  AT  SALEM,  MASS.— [Sketohkd  by  J.  W.  Tuvnq.] 


DECORATING  THE  THREE  THOUSAND  SOLDIERS’  GRAVES  IN  CYPRESS  HILL  CEMETERY,  NEAR  BROOKLYN,  LONG  ISLAND. -[Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.J 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

At  the  moment  when  I showed  myself  in  the 
doorway,  Rachel  rose  from  the  piano. 

I closed  the  door  behind  me.  We  confronted 
each  other  in  silence,  with  the  full  length  of  the 
room  between  us.  The  movement  she  had  made 
in  rising  appeared  to  be  the  one  exertion  of 
which  she  was  capable.  All  use  of  every  other 
faculty,  bodily  or  mental,  seemed  to  be  merged 
in  the  mere  act  of  looking  at  me. 

A fear  crossed  my  mind  that  I had  shown 
myself  too  suddenly.  I advanced  a few  steps 
toward  her.  I said  gently,  “ Rachel !” 

The  sound  of  my  voice  brought  the  life  back 
to  her  limbs,  and  the  color  to  her  face.  She 
advanced,  on  her  side,  still  without  speaking. 
Slowly,  as  if  she  was  acting  under  some  influence 
independent  of  her  own  will,  she  came  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me ; the  warm  dusky  color  flush- 
ing her  cheeks,  the  light  of  reviving  intelligence 
brightening  every  instant  in  her  eyes.  I forgot 
the  object  that  had  brought  me  into  her  pres- 
ence ; I forgot  the  vile  suspicion  that  rested  on 
my  good  name — I forgot  every  consideration, 
past,  present,  and  future,  which  I was  bound  to 
remember.  I saw  nothing  but  the  woman  I loved 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  She  trembled  ; 
she  stood  irresolute.  I could  resist  it  no  longer 
— I caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  covered  her 
face  with  kisses. 

There  was  a moment  when  I thought  the 
kisses  were  returned ; a moment  when  it  seemed 
as  if  she,  too,  might  have  forgotten.  Almost 
before  the  idea  could  shape  itself  in  my  mind, 
her  first  voluntary  action  made  me  feel  that  she 
remembered.  With  a cry  which  was  like  a cry 
of  horror — with  a strength  which  I doubt  if  I 
could  have  resisted  if  I had  tried — she  thrust  me 
back  from  her.  I saw  merciless  anger  in  her 
eyes ; I saw  merciless  contempt  on  her  lips. 
She  looked  me  over,  from  head  to  foot,  as  she 
might  have  looked  at  a stranger  who  had  insult- 
ed her. 

“You  coward ! ” she  said.  “You  mean,  mis- 
erable, heartless  coward!” 

Those  were  her  first  words ! The  most  unen- 
durable reproach  that  a woman  can  address  to 
a man  was  the  reproach  that  she  picked  out  to 
address  to  Me. 

“I  remember  the  time,  Rachel,”  I said, 
“when  you  could  have  told  me  that  I had 
offended  you  in  a worthier  way  than  that.  I 
beg  your  pardon.” 

Something  of  the  bitterness  that  I felt  may 
have  communicated  itself  to  my  voice.  At  the 
first  words  of  my  reply,  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  turned  away  the  moment  before,  looked 
back  at  me  unwillingly.  She  answered  in  a 
low  tone,  with  a sullen  submission  of  manner 
which  was  quite  new  in  my  experience  of  her. 

“Perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  me,”  she 
said.  “After  what  you  have  done,  it  seems  a 
mean  action,  on  your  part,  to  find  your  way  to 
me  as  you  have  found  it  to-day.  It  seems  a 
cowardly  experiment,  to  try  an  experiment  on 
my  weakness  for  you.  It  seems  a cowardly  sur- 
prise, to  surprise  me  into  letting  you  kiss  me. 
But  that  is  only  a woman’s  view.  I ought  to 
have  known  it  couldn’t  be  your  view.  I should 
have  done  better  if  I had  controlled  myself  and 
said  nothing.” 

The  apology  was  more  unendurable  than  the 
insult.  The  most  degraded  man  living  would 
have  felt  humiliated  by  it. 

“ If  my  honor  was  not  in  your  hands,”  I said, 
‘ ‘ I would  leave  you  this  instant,  and  never  see 
you  again.  You  have  spoken  of  what  I have 
done.  What  have  I done  ?” 

“What  have  you  done!  You  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  Me  ?” 
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“I  ask  it.” 

“I  have  kept  your  infamy  a secret,”  she  an- 
swered. “And  I have  suffered  the  consequences 
of  concealing  it.  Have  I no  claim  to  be  spared 
the  insult  of  your  asking  me  what  you  have  done  ? 
Is  all  sense  of  gratitude  dead  in  you  ? You  were 
once  a gentleman.  You  were  once  dear  to  my 
mother,  and  dearer  still  to  me — ” 

Her  voice  failed  her.  She  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  turned  her  back  on  me,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

I waited  a little  before  I trusted  myself  to  say 
any  more.  In  that  moment  of  silence  I hardly 
know  which  I felt  most  keenly — the  sting  which 
her  contempt  had  planted  in  me,  or  the  proud 
resolution  which  shut  me  out  from  all  communi- 
ty with  her  distress. 

“If  you  will  not  speak  first,”  I said,  “ I must. 
I have  come  here  with  something  serious  to  say 
to  you.  Will  you  do  me  the  common  justice  of 
listening  while  I say  it  ?” 

She  neither  moved  nor  answered.  I made  no 
second  appeal  to  her ; I never  advanced  an  inch 
nearer  to  her  chair.  With  a pride  which  was  as 
obstinate  as  her  pride,  I told  her  of  my  discovery 
at  the  Shivering  Sand,  and  of  all  that  had  led  to 
it.  The  narrative,  of  necessity,  occupied  some 
little  time.  Prom  beginning  to  end  she  never 
looked  round  at  me,  and  she  never  uttered  a 
word. 

I kept  my  temper.  My  whole  future  depend- 
ed, in  all  probability,  on  my  not  losing  posses- 
sion of  myself  at  that  moment.  The  time  had 
come  to  put  Mr.  B ruffs  theory  to  the  test.  In 
the  breathless  interest  of  trying  that  experiment, 
I moved  round  so  as  to  place  myself  in  front  of 
her. 

“ I have  a question  to  ask  you,”  I said.  “ It 
obliges  me  to  refer  again  to  a painful  subject. 
Did  Rosanna  Spearman  show  you  the  night- 
gown? Yes,  or  No?” 

She  started  to  her  feet ; and  walked  close  up 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Her  eyes  looked  me 
searchingly  in  the  face,  as  if  to  read  something 
there  which  they  had  never  read  yet. 

“ Are  you  mad  ?”  she  asked. 

I still  restrained  myself.  I said,  quietly, 
“ Rachel,  will  you  answer  my  question  ?” 

She  went  on,  without  heeding  me. 

“ Have  you  some  object  to  gain  which  I don’t 
understand  ? Some  mean  fear  about  the  future, 
in  which  I am  concerned?  They  say  your  fa- 
ther’s death  has  made  you  a rich  man.  Have 
you  come  here  to  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
my  Diamond  ? And  have  you  heart  enough  left 
to  feel  ashamed  of  your  errand?  Is  that  the 
secret  of  your  pretense  of  innocence,  and  your 
story  about  Rosanna  Spearman?  Is  there  a 
motive  of  shame  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  false- 
hood, this  time?” 

I stopped  her  there.  I could  control  myself 
no  longer. 

“You  have  done  me  an  infamous  wrong!” 
I broke  out  hotly.  “You  suspect  me  of  steal- 
ing your  Diamond.  I have  a right  to  know,  and 
I will  know,  the  reason  why!” 

“Suspect  you!”  she  exclaimed,  her  anger 
rising  with  mine.  “ You  villain , I saw  you  take 
the  Diamond  with  my  own  eyes  J” 

The  revelation  which  burst  upon  me  in  those 
words,  the  overthrow  which  they  instantly  ac- 
complished of  the  whole  view  of  the  case  on 
which  Mr.  Bruff  had  relied,  struck  me  helpless. 
Innocent  as  I was,  I stood  before  her  in  silence. 
To  her  eyes,  to  any  eyes,  I must  have  looked 
like  a man  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of  his 
own  guilt. 

She  drew  back  from  the  spectacle  of  my  humil- 
iation, and  of  her  triumph.  The  sudden  silence 
that  had  fallen  upon  me  seemed  to  frighten  her. 
“ I spared  you  at  the  time,”  she  said.  “I  would 
have  spared  you  now,  if  you  had  not  forced  me 
to  speak.  ” She  moved  away  as  if  to  leave  the 
room — and  hesitated  before  she  got  to  the  door. 
“Why  did  you  come  here  to  humiliate  yourself?” 
she  asked.  “ Why  did  you  come  here  to  humil- 
iate me  ?”  She  went  on  a few  steps,  and  paused 
once  more.  “For  God’s  sake  say  something!” 
she  exclaimed,  passionately.  “If  you  have  any 
mercy  left,  don’t  let  me  degrade  myself  in  this 
way ! Say  something — and  drive  me  out  of  the 
room!” 

I advanced  toward  her,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  I was  doing.  I had  possibly  some  con- 
fused idea  of  detaining  her  until  she  had  told 
me  more.  From  the  moment  when  I knew  that 
the  evidence  on  which  I stood  condemned  in 
Rachel’s  mind,  was  the  evidence  of  her  own 
eyes,  nothing — not  even  my  conviction  of  my 
own  innocence — was  clear  in  my  mind.  I took 
her  by  the  hand ; I tried  to  speak  firmly  and  to 
the  purpose.  All  I could  say  was,  “Rachel, 
you  once  loved  me.” 

She  shuddered,  and  looked  away  from  me. 
Her  hand  lay  powerless  and  trembling  in  mine. 
“ Let  go  of  it,”  she  said,  faintly. 

My  touch  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  on 
her  which  the  sound  of  my  voice  had  produced 
when  I first  entered  the  room.  After  she  had 
said  the  word  which  called  me  a coward,  after 
she  had  made  the  avowal  which  branded  me  as 
a thief— while  her  hand  lay  in  mine  I was  her 
master  still ! 

I drew  her  gently  back  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  I seated  her  by  the  side  of  me.  “ Ra- 
chel,” I said,  “ I can’t  explain  the  contradic- 
tion in  what  I am  going  to  tell  you.  I can  only 
speak  the  truth  as  you  have  spoken  it.  You  saw 
me — with  your  own  eyes,  you  saw  me  take  the 
Diamond.  Before  God  who  hears  us,  I declare 
that  I now  know  I took  it  for  the  first  time ! Do 
you  doubt  me  still  ?” 

She  had  neither  heeded  nor  heard  me.  “ Let 
go  of  my  hand,  ” she  repeated,  faintly.  That  was 
her  only  answer.  Her  head  sank  on  my  shoul- 
der ; and  her  hand  unconsciously  closed  on  mine, 
at  the  moment  when  she  asked  me  to  release  it. 

I refrained  from  pressing  the  question.  But 
there  my  forbearance  stopped.  My  chance  of 


ever  holding  up  my  head  again  among  honest 
men  depended  on  my  chance  of  inducing  her 
to  make  her  disclosur  e complete.  The  one  hope 
left  for  me  was  the  hope  that  she  might  have 
overlooked  something  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
— some  mere  trifle,  perhaps,  which  might  never- 
theless, under  careful  investigation,  be  made  the 
means  of  vindicating  my  innocence  in  the  end. 
I own  I kept  possession  of  her  hand.  I own  I 
spoke  to  her  with  all  that  I could  summon  back 
of  the  sympathy  and  the  confidence  of  the  by- 
gone time. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something,”  I said.  “I 
want  you  to  tell  me  every  thing  that  happened, 
from  the  time  when  we  wished  each  other  good- 
night, to  the  time  when  you  saw  me  take  the 
Diamond.” 

She  lifted  her  head  from  my  shoulder,  and 
made  an  effort  to  release  her  hand.  “ Oh,  why 
go  back  to  it!”  she  said.  “Why  go  back  to 
it!” 

“ I will  tell  you  why,  Rachel.  You  are  the 
victim,  and  I am  the  victim,  of  some  monstrous 
delusion  which  has  worn  the  mask  of  truth.  If 
we  look  at  what  happened  on  the  night  of  your 
birthday,  together,  we  may  end  in  understanding 
each  other  yet.” 

Her  head  dropped  back  on  my  shoulder.  The 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  fell  slowly  over 
her  cheeks.  “Oh!”  she  said,  “have  I never 
had  that  hope  ? Have  I not  tried  to  see  it,  as 
you  are  trying  now  ?” 

“You  have  tried  by  yourself,”  I answered. 
“ You  have  not  tried  with  me  to  help  you.” 

Those  words  seem  to  awaken  in  her  some- 
thing of  the  hope  which  I felt  myself  when  I 
uttered  them.  She  replied  to  my  questions  with 
more  than  docility — she  exerted  her  intelligence ; 
she  willingly  opened  her  whole  mind  to  me. 

“ Let  us  begin,”  I said,  “with  what  happened 
after  we  had  wished  each  other  good-night.  Did 
you  go  to  bed  ? or  did  you  sit  up?” 

“I  went  to  bed.” 

“ Did  you  notice  the  time  ? Was  it  late?” 

“Not  very.  About  twelve  o’clock,  I think.” 

“ Did  you  fall  asleep?” 

“ No.  I couldn’t  sleep  that  night.” 

“You  were  restless  ?” 

“ I was  thinking  of  you.” 

The  answer  almost  unmanned  me.  Some- 
thing in  the  tone,  even  more  than  in  the  words, 
went  straight  to  my  heart.  It  was  only  after 
pausing  a little  first  that  I was  able  to  go  on. 

“ Had  you  any  light  in  your  room?”  I asked. 

“ None — until  I got  up  again,  and  lit  my  can- 
dle.” 

“How  long  was  that  after  you  had  gone  to 
bed?” 

“About  an  hour  after,  I think.  About  one 
o’clock.” 

‘ 1 Did  you  leave  your  bedroom  ?” 

“ I was  going  to  leave  it.  I had  put  on  my 


dressing-gown ; and  I was  going  into  my  sitting- 
room  to  get  a book — ” 

“ Had  you  opened  your  bedroom  door  ?” 

‘ ‘ I had  just  opened  it.” 

1 ‘ But  you  had  not  gone  into  the  sitting-room  ?” 

“No — I was  stopped  from  going  into  it.” 

‘ ‘ What  stopped  you  ?” 

“I  saw  a light  under  the  door;  and  I heard 
footsteps  approaching  it.” 

‘ ‘ Were  you  frightened  ?” 

“Not  then.  I knew  my  poor  mother  was  a 
bad  sleeper ; and  I remembered  that  she  had  tried 
hard  that  evening  to  persuade  me  to  let  her  take 
charge  of  my  Diamond.  She  was  unreasonably 
anxious  about  it,  as  I thought ; and  I fancied 
she  was  coming  to  me  to  see  if  I was  in  bed,  and 
to  speak  to  me  about  the  Diamond  again,  if  she 
found  that  I was  up.  ” 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“I  blew  out  my  candle,  so  that  she  might 
think  I was  in  bed.  I was  unreasonable,  on 
my  side — I was  determined  to  keep  my  Diamond 
in  the  place  of  my  own  choosing.” 

“After  blowing  the  candle  out,  did  you  go 
back  to  bed  ?” 

“ I had  no  time  to  go  back.  At  the  moment 
when  I blew  the  candle  out  the  sitting-room 
door  opened,  and  I saw — ” 

“You  saw?” 

“You.” 

“Dressed  as  usual?” 

“No.” 

“ In  my  night-gown?” 

“In  your  night-gown — with  your  bedroom  can- 
dle in  your  hand.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

“Could  you  see  my  face ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Plainly?” 

“Quite  plainly.  The  candle  in  your  hand 
showed  it  to  me.  ” 

“Were  my  eyes  open  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  notice  any  thing  strange  in  them? 
Any  thing  like  a fixed,  vacant  expression  ?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  Your  eyes  were  bright 
— brighter  than  usual.  You  looked  about  in  the 
room  as  if  you  knew  you  were  where  you  ought 
not  to  be,  and  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  being 
found  out.” 

“ Did  yon  observe  one  thing  when  I came  into 
the  room — did  you  observe  how  I walked  ?” 

“Yon  walked  as  you  always  do.  You  came 
in  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  room — and  then 
you  stopped  and  looked  about  you.” 

“ What  did  you  do  on  first  seeing  me?” 

“I  could  do  nothing.  I was  petrified.  I 
couldn’t  speak,  I couldn’t  call  out,  I couldn’t 
even  move  to  shut  my  door.” 

“ Could  I see  you  where  you  stood  ?” 

“You  might  certainly  have  seen  me.  But 
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you  never  looked  toward  me.  It’s  useless  to 
ask  the  question.  I am  sure  you  never  saw 
me.” 

“ How  are  you  sure  ?” 

“ Would  you  have  taken  the  Diamond  ? would 
you  have  acted  as  you  did  afterward  ? would  you 
be  here  now — if  you  had  seen  that  I was  awake 
and  looking  at  you?  Don’t  make  me  talk  of 
that  part  of  it ! I want  to  answer  you  quietly. 
Help  me  to  keep  as  calm  as  I can.  Go  on  to 
something  else.” 

She  was  right— in  eveiy  way,  right.  I went 
on  to  other  things. 

“ What  did  I do  after  I had  got  to  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  had  stopped  there 

“ You  turned  away,  and  went  straight  to  the 
comer  near  the  window — where  my  Indian  cab- 
inet stands.” 

“ When  I was  at  the  cabinet  my  back  must 
have  been  turned  toward  you.  How  did  you 
see  what  I was  doing  ?" 

“ When  you  moved,  I moved.” 

“So  as  to  see  what  I was  about  with  my 
hands  ?” 

‘“There  are  three  glasses  in  my  sitting-room. 
As  you  stood  there  I saw  all  that  you  clid  re- 
flected in  one  of  them.” 

“ What  did  you  see  ?” 

“You  put  your  candle  on  the  top  of  the  cab- 
inet. You  opened  and  shut  one  drawer  after 
another  until  you  came  to  the  drawer  in  which 
I had  put  my  Diamond.  You  looked  at  the 
open  drawer  for  a moment.  And  then  you  put 
your  hand  in  and  took  the  Diamond  out.” 

“How  do  you  know  I took  the  Diamond 
out  ?” 

“I  saw  your  hand  go  into  the  drawer.  And 
I saw  the*  gleam  of  the  stone,  between  your 
finger  and  thumb,  when  you  took  your  hand 
out.” 

“Did  my  hand  approach  the  drawer  again — 
to  close  it,  for  instance  ?” 

“No.  You  had  the  Diamond  in  your  right 
hand ; and  you  took  the  candle  from  the  top  of 
the  cabinet  with  your  left  hand.” 

“ Did  I look  about  me  again  after  that?” 

“ No.” 

Did  I leave  the  room  immediately?” 

“No.  You  stood  quite  still  for  what  seemed 
a long  time.  I saw  your  face  sideways  in  the 
glass.  You  looked  like  a man  thinking,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  thoughts.” 

“ What  happened  next?” 

“You  roused  yourself  on  a sudden,  and  you 
went  straight  out  of  the  room.  ” 

“ Did  1 close  the  door  after  me?” 

“No.  You  passed  out  quickly  into  the  pas- 
sage, and  left  the  door  open.” 

And  then?” 

“ Then  your  light  disappeared,  and  the  sound 
of  your  steps  died  away,  and  I was  left  alone  in 
the  dark.” 

• • Did  nothing  happen — from  that  time  to  the 
time  when  the  whole  house  knew  that  the  Dia- 
mond was  lost  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  that  ? Might  you  not  have 
been  asleep  a part  of  the  time  ?” 

“I  never  slept.  I never  went  back  to  my 
bed.  Nothing  happened  until  Penelope  came 
in,  at  the  usual  time  in  the  morning.” 

I dropped  her  hand,  and  rose,  and  took  a 
turn  in  the  room.  Every  question  that  I could 
put  had  been  answered.  Every  detail  that  I 
could  desire  to  know  had  been  placed  before  me. 
I had  even  reverted  to  the  idea  of  sleep-walking, 
and  the  idea  of  intoxication;  and,  again,  the 
worthlessness  of  the  one  theory  and  the  other 
had  been  proved — on  the  authority,  this  time,  of 
the  witness  who  had  seen  me.  What  was  to  be 
said  next  ? what  was  to  be  done  next  ? There 
rose  the  horrible  fact  of  the  Theft — the  one  vis- 
ible, tangible  object  that  confronted  me,  in  the 
midst  of  the  impenetrable  darkness  which  en- 
veloped all  besides ! Not  a glimpse  of  light  to 
guide  me,  when  I had  possessed  myself  of  Ro- 
sanna Spearman’s  secret  at  the  Shivering  Sand. 
And  not  a glimpse  of  light  now,  when  I had  ap- 
pealed to  Rachel  herself,  and  had  heard  the  hate- 
ful story  of  the  night  from  her  own  lips. 

She  was  the  first,  this  time,  to  break  the 
silence. 

“Well?”  she  said,  “you  have  asked,  aud  I 
have  answered.  You  have  made  me  hope  some- 
thing from  all  this,  because  you  hoped  something 
from  it.  What  have  you  to  say  now  ?” 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  warned  me  that 
my  influence  over  her  was  a lost  influence  once 
more. 

“We  were  to. look  at  what  happened  on  my 
birthday  night,  together,”  she  went  on;  “and 
we  were  then  to  understand  each  other.  Have 
we  done  that  ?” 

She  waited  pitilessly  for  my  reply.  In  answer- 
ing her  I committed  a fatal  error — I let  the  ex- 
asperating helplessness  of  my  situation  get  the 
better  of  my  self-control.  Rashly  and  uselessly, 
I reproached  her  for  the  silence  which  had  kept 
me  until  that  moment  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

“If  you  had  spoken  when  you  ought  to  have 
spoken,”  I began;  “if  you  had  done  me  the 
common  justice  to  explain  yourself — ” 

She  broke  in  on  me  with  a cry  of  fury.  The 
few  words  I had  said  seemed  to  have  lashed  her 
on  the  instant  into  a frenzy  of  rage. 

“Explain  myself!”  she  repeated.  “Oh!  is 
there  another  man  like  this  in  the  world?  I 
spare  him,  when  my  heart  is  breaking ; I screen 
him  when  my  own  character  is  at  stake;  and 
he— of  all  human  beings,  he—  turns  on  me  now, 
and  tells  me  that  I ought  to  have  explained 
myself!  After  believing  in  him  as  I did,  after 
loving  him  as  I did,  after  thinking  of  him  by 
day,  and  dreaming  of  him  by  night — he  wonde  s 
wtiy  I didn  t charge  him  with  his  disgrace  the 
first  time  we  met -.  * My  heart's  darling,  you  are 
a Thief!  My  hero  whom  I love  and  honor,  you 
have  crept  into  my  room  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  stolen  my  Diamjuid !’ . That  is  what  I ought 


to  have  said.  You  villain,  you  mean,  mean, 
mean  villain,  I wrould  have  lost  fifty  Diamonds 
rather  than  see  your  face  lying  to  me,  as  I see 
it  lying  now !” 

I took  up  my  hat.  In  mercy  to  her — yes ! I 
can  honestly  say  it — in  mercy  to  her , I turned 
away  without  a word,  and  ojiened  the  door  by 
which  I had  entered  the  room. 

She  followed,  and  snatched  the  door  out  of 
my  hand ; she  closed  it,  and  pointed  back  to  the 
place  that  I had  left. 

“No!”  she  said.  “Not  yet!  It  seems  that 
/ owe  a justification  of  my  conduct  to  you. 
You  shall  stay  and  hear  it.  Or  you  shall 
stoop  to  the  lowest  infamy  of  all,  and  force  your 
way  out.” 

It  wrung  my  heart  to  see  her ; it  wrung  my 
heart  to  hear  it.  I answered  by  a sign — it  was 
all  I could  do — that  I submitted  myself  to  her 
will. 

The  crimson  flush  of  anger  began  to  fade  out 
of  her  face,  as  I went  back,  and  took  my  chair 
in  silence.  She  waited  a little,  and  steadied 
herself.  When  she  went  on  but  one  sign  of 
feeling  was  discernible  in  her.  She  spoke  with- 
out looking  at  me.  Her  hands  were  fast  clasped 
in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

“I  ought  to  have  done  you  the  common 
justice  to  explain  myself,”  sue  said,  repeating 
my  own  words.  “You  shall  see  whether  I did 
try  to  do  you  justice  or  not.  I told  you  just 
now  that  I never  slept,  and  never  returned  to 
my  bed,  after  you  had  left  my  sitting-room.  It’s 
useless  to  trouble  you  by  dwelling  on  what  I 
thought — you  wouldn’t  understand  my  thoughts 
— I will  only  tell  you  what  I did  when  time 
enough  had  passed  to  help  me  to  recover  myself. 
I refrained  from  alarming  the  house,  and  telling 
eveiy  body  what  had  happened — as  I ought  to 
have  done.  In  spite  of  what  I had  seen  I was 
fond  enough  of  you  to  believe — no  matter  what ! 
— any  impossibility,  rather  than  admit  it  to  my 
own  mind  that  you  were  deliberately  a thief.  I 
thought  and  thought — and  I ended  in  writing  to 
yoa.” 

“I  never  received  the  letter.” 

‘ ‘ I know  you  never  received  it.  Wait  a lit- 
tle, and  you  shall  hear  why.  My  letter  would 
have  told  you  nothing  openly.  It  would  not 
have  ruined  you  for  life,  if  it  had  fallen  into 
some  other  person’s  hands.  It  would  only  have 
said — in  a manner  which  you  yourself  could  not 
possibly  have  mistaken — that  I had  reason  to 
know  you  were  in  debt,  and  that  it  was  in  my 
experience  and  in  my  mother’s  experience  of 
you,  that  you  were  not  very  discreet,  or  very 
scrupulous  about  how  you  got  money  when  you 
wanted  it.  Yon  would  have  remembered  the 
visit  of  the  French  lawyer,  and  you  would  have 
known  what  I referred  to.  If  you  had  read  on 
with  some  interest  after  that,  you  would  have 
come  to  an  offer  I had  to  make  to  you — the  offer, 
privately  (not  a word,  mind,  to  be  said  openly 
about  it  between  us !),  of  the  loan  of  as  large  a 
sum  of  money  as  I could  get. — And  I w ould  have 
got  it!”  she  exclaimed,  her  color  beginning  to 
rise  again,  and  her  eyes  looking  up  at  me  once 
more.  “I  would  have  pledged  the  Diamond 
myself,  if  I could  have  got  the  money  in  no 
other  way!  In  those  words,  I wrote  to  you. 
Wait!  I did  more  than  that.  I arranged  with 
Penelope  to  give  you  the  letter  when  nobody 
was  near.  I planned  to  shut  myself  into  my 
bedroom,  and  to  have  the  sitting-room  left  open 
and  empty  all  the  morning.  And  I hoped — 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I hoped ! — that  you 
wrould  take  the  opportunity,  and  pht  the  Dia- 
mond back  secretly  in  the  drawer.” 

I attempted  to  speak.  She  lifted  her  hand 
impatiently  and  stopped  me.  In  the  rapid  al- 
ternations* of  her  temper,  her  anger  was  begin- 
ning to  rise  again.  She  got  up  from  her  chair 
and  approached  me. 

“ 1 know  what  you  are  going  to  say,”  she  went 
on.  “You  are  going  to  remind  me  again  that 
you  never  received  my  letter.  I can  tell  you 
why.  I tore  it  up.” 

“ For  what  reason  ?”  I asked. 

‘ 4 For  the  best  of  reasons.  I preferred  tearing 
it  up  to  throwing  it  away  upon  such  a man  as 
you ! What  was  the  first  news  that  reached  me 
in  the  morning?  Just  as  my  little  plan  was 
complete,  what  did  I hear?  I heard  that  you 
— you!!! — were  the  foremost  person  in  the 
house  in  fetching  the  police.  You  were  the  act- 
ive man ; you  wrore  the  leader ; you  were  work- 
ing harder  than  any  of  them  to  recover  the  jew- 
el! You  even  carried  your  audacity  far  enough 
to  ask  to  speak  to  me  about  the  loss  of  the  Dia- 
mond— the  Diamond  which  you  yourself  had 
stolen;  the  Diamond  which  was  all  the  time 
in  your  own  hands ! After  that  proof  of  your 
horrible  falseness  and  cunning  I tore  up*  my 
letter.  But  even  then — even  when  I was  mad- 
dened by  the  searching  and  questioning  of  the 
policeman,  whom  you  had  sent  in — even  then, 
there  was  some  infatuation  in  my  mind  which 
wouldn’t  let  me  give  you  up.  I said  to  myself, 

* He  has  played  his  vile  farce  before  even-  body 
else  in  the  house.  Let  me  try  if  he  can  play  it 
before  Me.’  Somebody  told  me  you  were  on 
the  terrace.  I went  down  to  the  terrace.  I 
forced  myself  to  look  at  you ; I forced  myself 
to  speak  to  you.  Have  you  forgotten  what  I 
said  ?” 

I might  have  answered  that  I remembered 
every  word  of  it.  But  what  purpose,  at  that 
moment,  would  the  answer  have  served  ? 

How  could  I tell  her  that  what  she  had  said 
had  astonished  me,  had  distressed  me,  had  sug- 
gested to  me  that  she  was  in  a state  of  dan- 
gerous nervous  excitement,  had  even  roused  a 
moment’s  doubt  iii  my  mind  whether  the  loss 
of  the  jewel  was  as  much  a mystery  to  her  as 
to  the  rest  of  us — but  had  never  once  given  me 
so  much  as  a glimpse  at  the  truth?  Without 
tho  shadow  of  a proof  to  produce  in  vindication 
of  my  innocence,  how  could  I persuade  her  that 


I knew  no  more  than  the  veriest  stranger  could 
have  known  of  what  was  really  in  her  thoughts 
when  she  spoke  to  me  on  the  terrace  ? 

“It  may  suit  your  convenience  to  forget;  it 
suits  my  convenience  to  remember,”  she  wont  on. 
“I  know  what  I said — for  I considered  it  with 
myself  before  I said  it.  I gave  you  one  oppor- 
tunity after  another  of  owning  the  truth.  I left 
nothing  unsaid  that  I could,  say — short  of  actu- 
ally telling  you  that  I knew  you  had  committed 
the  theft.  And  all  the  return  you  made  was  to 
look  at  me  with  your  vile  pretense  of  astonish- 
ment, and  your  false  thee  of  innocence — just  as 
you  have  looked  at  me  to-day ; just  as  you  are 
looking  at  me  now!  I left  you  that  morning 
knowing  you  at  last  for  what  you  were — for 
w hat  you  are — as  base  a wretch  as  ever  walked 
the  earth !” 

“If  you  had  spoken  out  at  the  time  you 
might  have  left  me,  Rachel,  knowing  that  you 
had  cruelly  wronged  an  innocent  man.” 

“ If  I had  spoken  out  before  other  people,” 
she  retorted,  with  another  burst  of  indignation, 
“you  would  have  been  disgraced  for  life!  If  I 
had  spoken  out  to  no  ears  but  yours,  you  would 
have  denied  it,  as  you  are  denying  it  now  ! Do 
you  think  I should  have  believed  you  ? Would 
a man  hesitate  at  a he,  who  had  done  what  I 
saw  you  do — who  had  behaved  about  it  after- 
ward as  I saw  you  behave  ? I tell  you  again,  I 
shrank  from  the  horror  of  hearing  you  lie,  after 
the  horror  of  seeing  you  thieve.  You  talk  as  if 
this  was  a misunderstanding  which  a few  words 
might  have  set  right ! Well!  the  misunderstand- 
ing is  at  an  end.  Is  the  thing  set  right?  No ! 
the  thing  is  just  where  it  was.  I don’t  believe 
you  now  ! I don’t  believe  you  found  the  night- 
gown, I don’t  believe  in  Rosanna  Spearman’s  let- 
ter, I don’t  believe  a word  you  have  said.  You 
stole  it — I saw  you ! You  affected  to  help  the 
police — I saw  you ! You  pledged  the  Diamond 
to  the  money-lender  in  London — I am  sure  of 
it!  You  cast  the  suspicion  of  your  disgrace 
(thanks  to  my  base  silence!)  on  an  innocent 
man!  You  fled  to  the  Continent  w-ith  your 
plunder  the  next  morning!  After  all  the  vile- 
ness, there  was  but  one  thing  more  you  could  do. 
You  could  come  here  with  a last  falsehood  on 
your  lips — you  could  come  here  and  tell  me  that 
I have  wronged  you!” 

If  I had  staid  a moment  more,  I know  not 
what  words  might  have  escaped  me  which  I 
should  have  remembered  with  vain  repentance 
and  regret.  I passed  by  her  and  opened  the 
door  for  the  second  time.  For  the  second  time 
— with  the  frantic  perversity  of  a roused  woman 
— she  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  barred  my  way 
out. 

“Let  me  go,  Rachel,”  I said.  “It  will  be 
better  for  both  of  us.  Let  me  go.” 

The  hysterical  passion  swelled  in  her  bosom — 
her  quickened  convulsive  breathing  almost  beat 
on  my  face,  as  she  held  me  back  at  the  door. 

“Why  did  you  come  here?”  she  persisted, 
desperately.  “I  ask  you  again — why  did  you 
come  here  ? Are  you  afraid  I shall  expose  you  ? 
Now  you  are  a rich  man,  now  you  have  got  a 
place  in  the  world,  now  you  may  marry  the  best 
lady  in  the  land — are  you  afraid  I shall  say  the 
words  which  I have  never  said  yet  to  any  body 
but  you  ? I can’t  say  the  words ! I cau’t  ex- 
pose you!  I am  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  than 
you  are  yourself.”  Sobs  and  tears  burst  from 
her.  She  struggled  with  them  fiercely ; she  held 
me  more  and  more  firmly.  “I  can’t  tear  you 
out  of  my  heart,”  she  said,  “even  now!  You 
may  trust  in  the  shameful,  shameful  weakness 
which  can  only  struggle  against  you  in  this  way !” 
She  suddenly  let  go  of  me — she  threw  up  her 
hands  and  wrung  them  frantically  in  the  air. 
“Any  other  living  woman  would  shrink  from 
the  disgrace  of  touching  him !”  she  exclaimed. 
“ Oh,  God ! I despise  myself  even  more  heartily 
than  I despise  him  /” 

The  tears  were  forcing  their  way  into  my  eyes 
in  spite  of  me — the  horror  of  it  was  to  be  en- 
dured no  longer. 

“ You  shall  know  that  you  have  wronged  me, 
yet,  ” I said.  ‘ ‘ Or  you  shall  never  see  me  again ! ” 

With  those  words  I left  her.  She  started 
up  from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  dropped 
the  moment  before : she  started  up — the  noble 
creature! — and  followed  me  across  the  outer 
room,  with  a last  merciful  word  at  parting. 

“ Franklin!”  she  said,  “I  forgive  you!  Oh, 
Franklin ! Franklin ! we  shall  never  meet  again. 
Say  you  forgive  me  /” 

I turned,  so  as  to  let  my  face  show  her  that 
I was  past  speaking — I turned,  and  waved  my 
hand,  and  saw  her  dimly,  as  in  a vision,  through 
the  tears  that  had  conquered  me  at  last. 

The  next  moment  the  worst  bitterness  of  it 
was  over.  I was  out  in  the  garden  again.  I 
saw  her,  and  heard  her,  no  more. 


WHEN  IS  EVERETT  COMING? 

Mother  Hubbard  lived  in  a little  yellow 
house  w ith  a green  and  white  door,  and  a row 
of  sugar-maples  before  it.  She  did  not  keep  a 
dog,  but  she  kept  two  pigs  and  seven  children. 

There  was  never  in  the  whole  house  so  much 
as  ten  dollars  in  ready  money  unless  it  was  just 
before  tax-day ; but  as  nobody  in  town,  except- 
ing it  might  be  the  village  merchant,  and,  may- 
hap, the  doctor,  was  any  better  off,  her  position 
and  relative  wealth  was  as  though  she  had  lived 
on  Beacon  Street,  kept  a carriage,  and  never  did 
any  tiling  so  vulgar  as  to  walk  across  the  Com- 
mon. 

Indeed  she  did  keep  a carriage : a high-back- 
ed wagon,  with  yellow  body  and  without  springs ; 
and  she  kept  a meek  fat  horse  that  did  the  fam- 
ily plowing,  and  was  also  family  pleasure  horse. 
The  last  duty  was  not  severe  though,  for  nobody 
ever  went  any  where  but  to  mill  and  meeting, 
and  once  in  a month  or  so  to  the  store  in  a neigh- 
boring village. 


Mrs.  Hubbard  spun  the  yarn,  wove  the  cloth, 
and  made  the  clothes  for  these  seven  small  bodies. 
She  cooked  their  dinners,  mended  their  manners, 
kept  the  house,  and  never  thought  of  help  from 
any  but  her  ow  n two  hands.  Up  in  the  morning 
with  the  robins,  she  never  stopped  until  she  went 
to  bed,  where,  fortunately  for  her  taxed  body 
Puritan  thrift  sent  her  at  robin-time  also,  which 
was  quite  a saving  in  candles,  you  see.  And  ev 
ery  body  has  heard  how  much  a penny  save, 
amounts  to.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hubbard’s  wealth,  a 
well  as  her  neighbors’,  chiefly  consisted  in  this 
sort  of  negative  riches. 

One  May  morning,  when  the  lilac-buds  were 
swelling,  and  the  maples  were  trying  in  vain  t 
hide  a beautiful  secret  in  their  rough  hearts,  Mo- 
ther Hubbard’s  eldest  son  Everett  looked  from 
his  bedroom-window,  and  saw  the  grass  that  had 
been  working  hard  for  a month  to  make  its  way 
in  the  world  covered  with  fast-falling  snow.  1 1 
was  a very  pretty  sight,  as  though  the  yard  had 
been  covered  with  sea-green  frosted  illusion  ; but 
of  course  no  such  thought  was  suggested  to  Ev 
erett.  In  the  first  place,  such  a thing  as  ‘ ‘ frosted 
illusion”  suggested  had  never  been  heard  of  at 
Cranberry  Heath ; and  if  every  girl  in  town  had 
trimmed  her  hat  with  it  Everett’s  mind  was  not 
of  such  sentimental  order.  In  that  regard  he  did 
better  credit  to  Mother  Hubbard’s  training. 

“Can’t  pile  wood  to-day,”  said  his  practical 
thoughts.  “May  as  well  take  the  time  to  go  for 
the  things  mother  wants  over  at  Wilmington.’ 

Accordingly  he  went. 

“Can’t  I go  with  you?  Can’t  I?”  cried  one 
of  the  least  little  Hubbards. 

“Oh  no,  not  to-day!  It  is  too  cold  and  too 
stormy.  Wait  till  some  time  when  I build  a li 
under  mv  coat,  and  then  you  can  crawl  in  a: 
go  nice  as  a cotton  hat,"  replied  Everett,  tying 
red  tippet  around  his  neck. 

The  little  Guy  was  old  enough  not  to  expect 
such  a fairy  tale  would  really  come  true,  but  \ r 
young  enough  and  poetical  enough  to  be  consoled 
by  the  charming  picture ; so  he  stood  at  the  v i : 
dow  thinking  just  how  the  fire  would  look  a . . 
what  a ride  that  wrould  be  sitting  by  it,  as 
white-nosed  horse,  winking  his  eyes  against  . 
storm,  and  Everett  in  the  high-backed  wagon, 
with  a green  umbrella  over  his  head,  started  up 
the  road  together. 

Everett  had  not  gone  far,  only  down  the  first 
hill  and  around  the  first  corner,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a strip  of  pine-land  through  which 
the  road  ran,  a chaise,  one  of  the  first  evci 
seen  in  Cranberry  Heath,  passed  him,  drawn 
by  a spotted  horse.  As  it  dashed  by  the  drivei 
looked  out  to  bow  writh  a touch  of  his  hat  and  a 
flourish  of  his  hand,  and  Everett  saw  him  to  be 
Byron  Kitchen,  the  son  ofhis  very  next  neighbor. 

“See  that!”  said  Everett,  aloud,  in  his  sur- 
prise. “ That  comes  from  going  to  the  city.  1 
mean  to  go.” 

So  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  and  from  Wil- 
mington he  made  plans,  and  made  them  to  such 
good  purpose  that  the  next  week  when  Byron 
Kitchen  returned  to  the  city  Everett  went  with 
him. 

And  this  was  the  beginning  of  a little  style 
and  an  occasional  luxury  that  crept  into  Mo- 
ther Hubbard’s  household.  Eveiy  August  Ev- 
erett came  home  with  the  latest  fashion  in  a hat 
on  his  head,  a gay  tie  on  his  neck,  pomatum 
enough  to  oil  a wagon  on  his  hair,  and  the  smell 
of  the  city  all  over  him.  He  always  brought  a 
box  full  of  loaf-sugar  and  oranges,  a superior  ar- 
ticle of  tea,  fancy  crackers,  and  fresh  fruit ; and 
another  smaller  box,  full  of  glass  jewelry  and  toys, 
books  with  bright  covers,  and  a dress  or  cap  for 
his  mother.  So  that  Everett's  coming  was  like 
finding  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

* ‘ What  a shocking  fence,  mother ! you  have 
seen  it  fall  aw-ay  board  by  board,  and  you  don't 
realize  how  horridly  it  looks  as  one  does  just 
from  abroad.  And,  mother,  the  house  needs 
paint  badly  outside  and  in,”  said  he,  upon  one 
of  these  Augusts. 

“ I know  it,  Everett,  but  I have  not  the  money 
to  spare  in  this  way,”  replied  Mother  Hubbard.* 

“ Don’t  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  about  the 
money,  mother,”  replied  Everett,  rattling  some 
pennies  and  a silver  pencil-case  in  his  pocket. 

Mother  Hubbard  said  no  more,  but  went  off 
to  her  churning;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Beggs 
and  Mr.  M‘Fadden  came,  the  one  with  his 
whitewash  and  paint-pots,  and  the  other  -with 
boards  and  nails.  And  when  the  work  was 
done  the  workmen  were  so  mercenary  they 
wanted  their  pay. 

“ Mother  shall  not  be  troubled  about  it,”  said 
Everett,  who  had  only  what  money  he  needed  to 
take  him  back  to  the  city  and  to  buy  some  co- 
logne and  candy  for  his  sisters.  So  he  cast 
about  him. 

“There  is  Cummings.  I can  get  it  of  Cum- 
mings,” he  decided. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  a sort  of  rural  broker.  He 
did  not  keep  an  office  with  his  name  over  the 
door,  as  some  brokers  do;  but  he  had  money, 
and  he  stood  at  the  corners  and  looked  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south,  to 
see  who  was  coming ; and  one  day  he  saw  Ever- 
ett Hubbard  coming. 

“ Can  you  lend  me  a hundred  or  so  for  a few 
days,  Mr.  Cummings?”  began  Everett.  “Just 
starting  in  business,  as  I have  done,  makes  me  a 
little  short,  and  if  you  can  let  me  have  that 
amount  for — well,  call  it  two  months  if  we  make 
a note  at  all;  I am  not  particular  about  the 
time.” 

Mr.  Cummings  took  his  hands  from  his  pock- 
ets, twitched  down  his  vest,  and  put  his  hands 
back  into  his  pockets  ag  in.  “I  should  like  to 
accommodate  you  first-rate,”  he  answered,  in  a 
sprawling  tone,  “but  I haven’t  any  such  sum  of 
money  by  me.  However,  I don’t  know  but  I 
might  get  it  over  at  Hampton.  I wouldn’t  mind 
riding  over  there  and  trying  it  the  last  of  the 
week,  if  your  mother  wriU  put  her  name  on  the 
note  too.”.  . 
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“Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle. 

Why  not  I with  thine  ?" 

“Patience,  I wish  thee  wouldn’t  sing,”  chid- 
ed Aunt  Phebe.  “It  sounds  so  trifling  and  friv- 
olous.” 

Patience’s  song  was  checked,  but  the  new 
light  her  eyes  had  brought  from  Eagle  Cliff  the 
night  before  did  not  die,  and  her  step  was  as  if 
she  trod  on  air. 

“ I never  saw  such  hoity-toity  ways,”  Aunt 
Phebe  said  to  Patience’s  mother.  ‘ ‘ She  makes 
me  think  of  some  wild  thing  fairly  Jet  loose.  It 
all  comes  of  letting  her  go  outside  of  her  own  So- 
ciety. I always  knew  it  would  make  mischief. 
Jane ; thee  must  speak  to  thy  child.  Thee  owes 
it  to  thy  religion  as  well  as  thy  erring  offspring.  ” 

And  Jane  Wilson,  sighing,  heavily  spoke  to 
Patience.  “ My  daughter,”  she  said,  “ how  did 
it  happen  that  John  Duane  came  home  with  thee 
last  uight?” 

Patience  colored,  but  she  replied,  stoutly,  “ It 
did  not  happen  at  all.  It  was  a piece  of  deliber- 
ate election  on  his  part,  and  of  entire  willingness 
on  mine.” 

“Where  was  Eli  Gardner?”  asked  her  mo- 
ther, anxiously. 

“ Oh  motheV ! I don’t  like  Eli  Gardner,”  Pa- 
tience broke  out,  resentfully. 

“ Of  course  thee  don’t  like  John  Duane  either, 
for  that  matter,”  said  Aunt  Phebe. 

“But  I do,"  answered  Patience,  in  a voice 
i hat  was  intended  to  be  firm,  but  maidenly  mo- 
desty made  the  confession  low. 

.Jane  Wilson  looked  at  Phebe  Morgan  help- 
lessly. It  was  much  worse  than  she  expected. 
A liking  confessed  that  way  was  loving.  “He 
. not  of  thy  people,”  she  said,  sadly. 

*■  He  Is  a good  man,”  Patience  answered. 

[le  is  a devoted  son  and  a kind  brother.  By 
Ids  own  careful  management  he  has  kept  the 
homestead  and  placed  the  family  beyond  want. 
And  then — he  loves  me.” 

Phebe  Morgan  groaned.  “ lie  is  a man  of 
the  world,  given  up  to  its  pomps  and  vanities,” 
she  said.  “ His  raiment  is  of  fashionable  cut. 
He  praises  his  God,  not  in  his  heart,  but  on  a 

a;:ge  instrument.  He  dances  to  the  sound  of 
the  fiddle,  and  mingles  with  wine-bibbers  and 
sinners.  It  behooves  thee,  Patience,  to  look 
well  to  thy  ways,  for  thy  feet  stand  on  slippery 
places.  Eli  Gardner  is  a steady  man,  whose 
principles  thee  could  rely  upon,  and  who  would 
be  acceptable  to  thy  family.” 

“I  shall  never  marry  Eli  Gardner,”  Patience 
answered,  firmly. 

“Thee  is  standing  in  thy  own  light,”  said 
Phebe  Morgan,  in  sharp,  rebuking  tones. 

“ It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,  Patience,  to  think 
of  ihee  joining  the  world’s  Vanity  Fair  and  for- 
getting the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  thy  fa- 
thers,’’ Jane  Wilson  said,  sadly. 

Patience  turned  from  her  Aunt  Phebe  to  her 
mother.  It  was  one  of  Phebe  Morgan’s  trials 
that  people  paid  little  heed  to  her  advice.  Her 
sister  Jane,  with  half  her  words,  wielded  double 
Iter  power.  Patience  Wilson  looked  at  her  mo- 
ther, and  in  low,  tearful  tones  answered,  “Thee 
iloesn’t  know  what  thee  asks  me  to  give  up  when 
Ihee  bids  me  dismiss  John  Duane.” 

“ I know,  my  child,”  fell  from  the  mother’s 
lips.  “ When  I was  a girl  I stood  where  thy 
feet  stand.” 

“Yes,  thy  mother  is  a brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,”  broke  out  Phebe  Morgan. 

Patience  Wilson  stood  profoundly  meditative 
with  white  quivering  lips.  Where  she  stood  her 
mother  had  stood  before  her.  The  holy  calm 
of  that  mother’s  life  had  grown  out  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice.  Patience  was  worthy  of  her  peo- 
ple. “I  will  give  up  John  Duane,”  she  said, 
firmly. 

The  query  in  John  Duane’s  song,  “Why  not 
I with  thine?”  was  answered.  There  was  an 
end  to  stray  locks  on  Patience  Wilson’s  forehead 
and  scarlet  berries  in  her  hair.  Life  meant  sac- 
rifice now.  “I  shall  make  an  out  and  out 
Quakeress,”  she  thought. 

“She  will  yet  preach  from  the  high  seats,” 
thought  Aunt  Phebe. 

. But  Patience  Wilson’s  mother  sighed.  What- 
ever sacrifice  her  life  had  known  she  had  found 
some  compensation  in  Abram  Wilson’s  love,  but 
no  such  compensation  came  to  Patience. 

“ I shall  never  marry  Eli  Gardner  to  the  lon- 
gest day  I live,”  she  said  to  her  mother,  months 
after  she  had  given  up  John  Duane,  and  Jane 
Wilson  recognized  in  her  daughter  a tenacity  of 
purpose  that  admitted  of  no  compensation. 

She  was  thinking  of  these  things  sitting  in  her 
tidy  sitting-room  the  following  Sunday  afternoon. 
She  had  closed  her  Bible  and  laid  off  her  spec- 
tacles, while  she  glanced  around  the  room  with 
a mother’s  fond  pride.  Rebecca  and  the  youn- 
ger sisters  were  reading  quietly,  but  Patience 
drummed  listlessly  on  the  window  pane  with  a 
weariness  in  her  face  that  was  painful  to  see  in 
one  so  young. 

“Hadn’t  thee  better  read  the  Review?”  asked 
Aunt  Phebe,  from  her  rocking-chair  across  the 
room. 

‘ * I was  thinking  a review,  ” answered  Patience, 
but  she  ceased  her  drumming,  and  let  her  hands 
fall  idly  in  her  lap. 

“David,  I am  ashamed  of  thee,”  exclaimed 
Aunt  Phebe  as  David  Wilson  let  the  cat  upon 
the  floor  with  its  paws  tied  up  in  papers.  “ Read 
thy  book  about  that  good  little  boy  who  ought  to 
be  a pattern  to  thee.” 

“Pshaw!”  answered  David,  somewhat  irrev- 
erently. ‘ * He  died  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Good  little  boys  in  books  always  does.  I say ! ” 
he  added,  rushing  to  the  window,  “ there  goes 
Billy  Duane.  He  has  got  to  go  up  to  the  (’h in  ch 
of  the  Holy  Tooth-pick  to  pump  the  organ  for 
John.  They’ve  got  a ’Piscopal  crab  to  preach 
up  there,  and  Billy  says  he  is  the  jolliest  man  to 
tell  stories.  Thee  needn’t  scold,  Aunt  Phebe, 
fcausc  I call  him  a crab;  that’s  his  name.  I 


seen  it  on  a letter— Rev.  Harold  Crabbe.  They 
are  going  to  have  some  bully  music  up  there  to- 
night, ’cause  John  is  going  up  to  practice  a chant, 
and  Billy  has  got  to  go  and  pump  for  him.  Gol- 
ly, wouldn’t  I like  to  hear  him  play!  I wish 
we  had  an  organ  in  our  meeting-house.  I don’t 
see  why  we  don’t,  I say,  mother !” 

But  Jane  Wilson  did  not  answer.  A great 
change  had  come  over  her.  The  meekness  had 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and  the  Madonna  sadness 
from  her  eyes.  Jane  Wilson  seemed  to  sit  among 
her  astonished  children  not  the  woman  who  lived 
in  perpetual  calm,  but  deeply  stirred,  and  agitated 
with  uncontrollable  emotion. 

“Jane!”  exclaimed  Phebe  Morgan  in  deep, 
significant,  and  rebuking  tones.  “Thee  forgets 
thyself.” 

“ Unfortunately,  I remember,”  was  the  deep, 
passionate  answer,  and  for  a single  instant  there 
flashed  into  Jane  Wilson’s  eyes  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion that  sometimes  sat  or^  Patience’s  face. 
It  was  only  an  instant.  She  glanced  around  the 
room  on  her  children’s  wondering  faces,  and  with 
the  habit  of  years  upon  her  she  put  aw  ay  the  new, 
strange  mood,  and  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  Bible,  the  sad-eyed,  Madonna-faced  wo- 
man. 

Patience  Wilson  that  night  crumpled  in  her 
hand  a note.  It  was  John  Duane’s  old  plea  pre- 
sented for  the  last  time : 

“Nothing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle. 

Why  not  I with  thine?” 

“There  is  no  use,”  Patience  Wilson  was  say- 
ing to  herself.  “I  can  not  grieve  my  mother 
so.  After  to-night  there  shall  be  an  end.  After 
to-night!” 

She  arose  with  a determined  air,  put  on  the 
simple  drab  bonnet  and  gray  shawl  and  went  out. 
At  the  gate  she  halted  and  glanced  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  low  farm-house.  Through  the  half- 
parted  curtains  of  the  sitting-room  she  could  see 
her  Aunt  Phebe’s  rigid  face  and  snowy  cap,  and 
Patience  Wilson  unconsciously  crouched  behind 
the  fence.  What  she  meditated  would  bring  all 
the  vials  of  that  good  woman’s  indignation  on 
her  head.  She  glanced  upward  to  her  mother’s 
bedchamber  where  a low  light  burned.  Was 
that  mother  praying  for  her  ? And  was  the  in- 
tent of  her  heart  counter  to  that  mother’s  prayers 
and  teachings  ? She  turned  for  a moment  as  if 
to  retrace  her  steps. 

The  light  of  her  mother’s  chamber  went  sud- 
denly out  and  Patience  debated  with  herself. 
“She  will  never  know,”  she  said,  determinedly, 
after  a minute  more  of  wavering,  “and  I must 
hear  John  Duane’s  music  once  more.”  She 
turned  and  took  the  direction  of  St.  John’s. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  for  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house closed  softly  and  a bent  figure  moved  slow- 
ly down  the  narrow  walk  and  out  of  the  little 
gate.  She  bent  her  ear  to  listen,  but  there  was 
no  sound  save  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  St. 
John’s.  That  bell  brought  up  a memory  of  John 
Duane  again.  “It  was  only  my  nerves  that 
made  me  think  I heard  footsteps,”  she  said  to 
herself,  reassuringly.  “And  I must  hear  John 
Duane  this  once.”  She  moved  on  stealthily,  half 
crouching  by  the  road-side,  and  a little  w ay  be- 
hind, like  a shadow  of  her  guilty  self,  stealthily 
crept  another  half  bent  figure.  It  took  the  direc- 
tion of  St.  John’s  also,  sometimes  wavering  as 
Patience  had  done,  but  always  choosing  finally  the 
road  that  lay  toward  the  little  Episcopalian  church. 

Away  in  the  back  of  St.  John’s,  so  far  back 
that  she  sat  quite  in  the  shadow,  Patience  Wil- 
son sat  and  listened  to  the  organ’s  music. 

As  the  last  notes  died  away  another  woman 
in  the  simple  garb  of  a Quakeress  entered  the  op- 
posite side  of  St.  John’s  and  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  likew  ise.  Studying  those  two  faces,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  Vith  their  resemblance. 
One  had  listened  to  the  music  as  if  her  heart  and 
soul  wrere  drinking  in  the  strains.  The  other 
listened  to  the  sermon  not  less  eagerly  or  intent- 
ly. On  the  faces  of  both  was  the  meek  sadness 
of  self-renunciation  with  this  difference — one  was 
self-renunciation  just  begun,  the  other  was  self- 
renunciation  with  the  stamp  of  age  upon  it. 

After  the  sermon  Patience  Wilson  arose  and 
went  out.  She  longed  to  hear  the  last  chant,  but 
she  would  not  for  the  world  have  John  Duane 
see  her  there.  At  the  same  time  the  plain  wo- 
man in  the  opposite  shadow  arose  and  went  out. 
On  the  graveled  tvalk  they  came  face  to  face. 

“ Patience !”  exclaimed  the  elder  woman. 

‘ ‘ Mother !”  exclaimed  the  other. 

They  w alked  on  in  silence  toward  their  home. 
Phebe  Morgan  met  them  at  the  door. 

“Where  has  thee  been?”  she  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

“To  St.  John’s,”  answered  Jane  Wilson, 
calmly. 

“Not  there?  And  thee  a preacher!  It  is 
contrary  to  the  discipline !”  exclaimed  Phebe 
Morgan,  in  a shocked  tone. 

Jane  Wilson  smiled.  That  smile  was  full  of 
dignified  self-assertion. 

“ It  is  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  my  whole 
life,”  she  answered.  “To-day  I have  learned 
anew  why  men  and  women  should  leave  father 
and  mother  and  cleave  unto  wife  and  husband. 
When  twain  are  made  one  flesh  time  and  dis- 
tance can  not  divide  them.  This  night  I have 
listened  to  Harold  Crabbe — I who  once  gave  him 
up  because  his  creed  was  unlike  mine.  1 have 
listened  to  him  with  self-condemnation,  saying 
to  myself,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  thy  neighbor  ? 
His  is  a pure  heart  and  a self-sacrificing  life, 
whatever  his  creed  may  be.  I have  sat  and  stood 
in  the  great  congregation  to-night,  in  a church 
with  costly  gildings  and  heavy  tapestry  and  peal- 
ing organ,  and  1 have  found  there  true  worship- 
ers of  the  true  God  whom  we  worship. 

As  Jane  Wilson  spoke  there  had  come  upon 
the  porch  and  into  the  little  hall  the  tread  of 
manly  feet,  and  now  there  stood  within  the  door 
| a young  man,  with  a puzzled  face  and  eager  ques- 
[ tiouiug  eyes.  Jane  Wilson  extended  her  baud. 


“John  Duane,  thee  is  welcome,”  she  said, 
kindly. 

A flush  stole  over  the  young  man’s  face  as  he 
replied,  earnestly, 

“ Friend  Wilson,  I do  not  crave  your  welcome 
as  a neighbor  and  friend  merely.  I desire  Pa- 
tience, to  have  and  to  hold,  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect. Am  I welcome  ?” 

“Thee  is  welcome,”  answered  Jane  Wilson. 

She  took  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Patience, 
and  laid  it  in  John  Duane’s,  saying  in  reverent 
tones, 

“ What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.” 

“And  thyself?”  asked  Phebe  Morgan,  who, 
years  before,  had  put  asunder  her  sister  Jane  and 
Harold  Crabbe. 

“The  old  way  for  me,”  Jane  Wilson  replied, 
calmly.  “ The  end  is  not  far  off.” 

As  for  Phebe  Morgan,  zealous  in  good  works 
and  faithful  in  her  sect,  she  left  the  trio  to  their 
dreams  of  love,  present  and  past,  and  went  up 
stairs  softly,  repeating  to  herself,  with  a new 
meaning : 

“ ‘ Though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I gave  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.’  ” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“ Mokk  fresh  air  and  less  medicine"  is  a maxim 
which  multitudes  would  be  wise  to  adopt.  Unless  the 
lungs  are  constantly  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  perfect  health  can  not  be  preserved.  This  is 
a very  trite  remark ; but  people  need  to  have  the  mat- 
ter brought  before  them  often,  for  they  will  sit  and 
sleep  in  close,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  if  there  is  the 
slightest  pretext  for  so  doing.  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Leeds, 
who  dnring  the  war  had  the  charge  of  ventilating 
Government  hospitals,  and  is  now  consulting  engineer 
of  ventilation  and  heating  for  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  says  that  “ thousands  are  poisoned 
to  death  by  their  own  breath  every  year that  “it  is 
in  onr  own  houses  that  the  blighting,  withering  curse 
of  foul  air  is  found.”  That  the  external  atmosphere 
often  contains  great  impurities  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
if  the  vitiated  exhalations  of  the  lungs  are  added  to 
these  the  evil  is  tenfold  more  serious.  Now  that  the 
summer  has  come  every  body  will  naturally  seek  fresh 
air,  yet  even  dnring  this  season,  except  when  it  is  op- 
pressively hot,  many  exclude  the  night-air  from  their 
sleeping  apartments,  fearful  of  its  dampness.  Many 
persons  say  there  is  no  danger  in  sleeping  in  a draught 
of  air ; but  those  unaccustomed  to  such  exposure 
would  doubtless  experience  immediate  ill  effects  from 
so  doing.  But  there  should  always  be  a circulation 
of  pure  air  in  the  sleepiug-room.  A window  opened 
at  the  top  and  bottom  a few  inches  will  keep  the  air 
in  motion.  As  to  fire-boards,  which  are  usually  near- 
ly air-tight,  Mr.  Leeds  thinks  the  best  use  that  can  be 
made  of  them  is  to  cut  them  up  for  kindling  wood. 
In  the  cold  season  an  open  fire  assists  ventilation,  but 
do  not  board  up  the  fire-place  when  summer  comes. 
There  is  no  surer  preventive  against  epidemic  diseases 
thau  pure  air.  Open  the  doors  and  wiudows  then, 
and  let  in  the  air.  No  matter  if  June  continues  in  the 
fashion  of  her  sister  May,  and  showers  fall  every  day  ; 
if  we  must  have  damp  air,  let  it  be  as  fresh  as  can  be 
obtained. 

A large  and  very  valuable  collection  of  fossils  from 
the  green  sand  beds  of  the  well-known  Sqtiaukum 
Marl  Company,  near  Farmingdale,  New  Jersey,  has 
recently  been  presented  to  the.  Peabody  Museum  of 
Yale  College.  It  consists  of  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, many  of  them  new  to  science,  and  is  an  import- 
ant acquisition  to  the  Museum. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  secret  of  being  able  to 
sleep  at  will  depends  upon  the  power  of  fixing  the  at- 
tention upon  the  breathing.  The  person  must  depict 
to  himself  that  he  sees  the  breath  passing  from  his 
nostrils  in  a continuous  stream,  and  the  very  instant 
that  he  brings  his  mind  to  conceive  this,  apart  from  all 
other  ideas,  consciousness  and  memory  depart;  im- 
agination slnmbers ; fancy  becomes  dormant,  thought 
subdued ; the  sentient  faculties  lose  their  susceptibil- 
ity ; the  vital  or  ganglionic  system  assumes  the  sover- 
eignty, and  he  no  longer  wakes,  but  sleeps.  We  rec- 
ommend this  as  an  excellent  method  for  one  who  is 
very  sleepy  1 If  not  pretty  sleepy  you  had  better. wait 
a while,  as  you  may  get  your  eyes  fixed  wide  open  in 
your  endeavors  to  see  the  “continuous  stream”  of 
breath. 

The  publisher  of  The  Independent  has  been  im- 
peached by  all  of  his  employes,  and,  in  an  extempo- 
rized congress,  he  has  been  accused,  in  eleven  distinct 
articles,  of  having  been  guilty  of  recent  generous  acts 
and  habitual  good-behavior.  Our  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  quote  all  the  charges  made ; but  the  Eleventh 
Article  is  as  follows:  “ Article  Eleventh.  — You  are 
charged,  finally,  with  never  having  spoken  a harsh 
or  unkind  word  to  any  person  in  any  department  of 
the  Independent  establishment ; with  always  exhibit- 
ing to  us  a cheerful  counteuance ; with  never  forget- 
ting to  bestow  bountiful  and  generous  commendation 
on  our  best  endeavors ; and,  in  short,  with  a deliber- 
ate attempt  on  your  part  to  make  our  daily  work  a 
daily  pleasure."  The  sentence  pronounced  was  thut  the 
accused  should  accept,  as  the  lightest  penalty  which 
could  justly  be  inflicted,  an  elegant  Parian  statuette 
of  “ Santa  Filomeua,”  executed  by  Alderman  Cope- 
land, of  London— a gem  of  art. 

The  Astor  House,  which  was  opened  when  New 
York  was  comparatively  a village,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  more  extensively  known  than  any  other  hotel  in 
America,  has  recently  been  renovated  and  greatly  im- 
proved. Once— years  ago— it  was  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  fashionable  life ; now  it  is  in  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness life.  The  building  has  been  re-papered,  re-car- 
peted, and  re-furnished  throughout,  and  every  addition 
made  which  comfort  or  elegance  could  demand.  An 
entirely  new  kitchen  has  been  built,  which  is  said  to 
contain  the  largest  cooking  range  in  the  world.  It 
was  built  by  a French  firm,  and  has  seven  ovens  and 
three  covers,  and  can  easily  cook  for  S500  persons. 
The  dining-room  has  been  newly  painted  and  fres- 
coed : and  the  new  patent  elevator  is  an  addition  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  patrons  of  this  house. 

A dreadful  occurrence  recently  took  place  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  A Mrs.  M’Knight  had  been  se- 
verely burned  by  her  clothes  taking  fire  from  a stove. 
She  was  in  a fair  way  to  recover,  when  one  day  she 
complained  of  ah  increased  burning  in  one  of  her 
limbs.  The  person  in  attendance,  on  turning  down 
the  bed-clothes,  discovered  that  the  blanket  was  on 
fire,  and  that  a portion  of  the  bed  had  been  burned. 
The  injuries  thus  received,  and  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned, caused  her  death  the  same  day.  How  long  the 
burning  had  been  going  on  previous  to  the  discovery 
could  not  be  ascertained ; but  a considerable  portion 
of  the  bed  and  clothes  were  consumed.  The  fire  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, caused  by  the  remedies  applied  to  her  in- 
juries. It  is  well  known  that  certain  substances  aie 


liable  to  undergo  chemical  changes  which  develop  suf- 
ficient heat  to  set  them  on  fire.  Cloths  saturated  with 
oil  have  been  thus  inflamed,  and  by  being  piled  to- 
gether in  large  quantities  tho  danger  is  increased  by 
the  accumulation  of  heat. 

The  Memphis  Post  gives  an  account  of  the  mobbing 
of  a teacher  of  a colored  school  at  Salisbury,  Tennes- 
see. The  teacher  was  a white  man,  6ent  there  by  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  a few  weeks  ago.  One  Saturday 
evening  half  a dozen  of  the  President’s  sympathizers 
disguised  themselves  by  blackening  their  faces,  and 
called  upon  the  teacher,  cocked  their  drawn  revolvers 
upon  him,  and  beat  and  battered  him  to  their  cruel 
satisfaction.  Their  only  excuse  was  their  determina- 
tion that  no  white  man  should  teach  colored  children 
at  that  place. 

One  of  the  English  Reviews  indulges  in  a lengthy  ar- 
ticle upon  “ Little  Women.”  It  is  not  very  compliment- 
ary to  tall,  broad-shouldered,  large-armed  “giantess- 
es,” but  bestows  abundant  praise  upon  smart,  trim 
“little  women”  with  “no  more  biceps  than  a lady- 
bird, and  just  about  equal  strength  with  a sparrow.” 

It  seems  quite  of  opinion  that  energy,  bravery,  and 
power  are,  in  general,  associated  with  smallness; 
that  a small  creature  whom  one  blow  from  a huge 
man’s  fist  could  annihilate,  gets  her  own  way  in  every 
thing,  and  conquers  opposition  by  her  very  weakness. 
Finally  it  concludes  that,  on  the  whole,  “ little  women 
have  the  best  of  it.  More  petted  than  their  bigger 
sisters,  and  infinitely  more  powerful,  they  have  their 
own  way  in  part  because  it  really  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  contest  a point  with  such  little  creatures. 
There  is  nothing  that  wounds  a man’s  self-respect  in 
any  victory  they  may  get  or  claim.  Where  there  is 
absolute  inequality  of  strength,  there  can  be  no  hu- 
miliation in  the  self-imposed  defeat  of  the  stronger ; 
and  as  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  have  pence  thau 
war,  aud  as  big  men  for  the  most  part  rather  like  than 
not  to  put  their  necks  under  the  tread  of  tiny  feet,  the 
little  woman  goes  on  her  way  triumphant  to  the  end, 
breaking  all  the  laws  she  does  not  like,  and  throwing 
down  all  the  barriers  that  impede  her  progress,  per- 
fectly irresistible  and  irrepressible  in  all  circumstances 
and  under  any  conditions.” 

The  young  Prince  Imperial  of  France  is  now  about 
twelve  years  old.  He  is  small  of  his  age,  has  a gentle, 
th  nightful  face,  dark  chestnut  hair,  and  his  mother’s 
beautiful  eyes.  He  is  frank  and  genial  A little  in- 
cident is  related  of  him,  which  illustrates  his  sweet 
temper.  It  occurred  several  years  ago.  Some  misun- 
derstanding had  arisen  between  the  young  Napoleon 
and  a playmate  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  their  juvenile  quurrel  the  Prince 
received  a blow.  But  the  child,  turning  his  earnest  , 
and  thoughtful  eye  on  his  little  companion,  said,  “ I 
can  not  return  it  to  you,  because  yon  are  a French- 
man, and  I am  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France.”  The 
children  were  duly  separated  and  put  in  disgrace; 
when,  next  day,  his  pugnacious  friend  was  brought 
by  his  father  to  apologize  for  having  so  far  forgotten 
himself,  the  Prince,  on  seeing  him,  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck,  saying,  “Ah,  how  unhappy  I have 
been  not  to  have  seen  you  a whole  day !" 

A Cleveland  (Ohio)  paper  states  that  quite  a sensa- 
tion was  recently  created  in  that  city  by  the  arrival  of 
a family  possessed  of  startling  characteristics,  who 
were  on  the  way  to  Chicago  to  embark  in  the  show 
business.  Two  women  and  a boy  comprised  the  re- 
markable features  of  the  group.  One  woman  was 
seven  feet  six  inches  high,  aud  the  other  weighed 
seven  hundred  pounds.  The  boy,  an  infant  of  four 
years,  w eighed  twro  hundred  and  thirty  poupds. 

The  following  experience  of  a humorous  traveler, 
who  attempted  to  get  a dinner  at  Rochester,  on  tlie 
Central  Railroad,  is  worth  reading  by  all  who  enjoy  a 
good  laugh : 

“Twenty  minutes  for  dinner!"  shouted  the  brakes- 
man, as  we  approached  the  city. 

Arrived  there,  I entered  the  dining-room  and  in- 
quired of  the  waiter: 

“ What  do  you  have  for  dinner  ?’’ 

“ Twenty  minutes,"  was  the  hurried  reply. 

I told  him  I would  try  half  a dozen  minutes  raw,  on 
the  half-shell,  just  to  see  how  they  went. 

He  scratched  his  head,  trying  to  comprehend  the 
order,  but  finally  gave  it  up  and  waited  upon  some  one 
else. 

I approached  a man  who  stood  near  the  door  with  a 
roll  of  money  in  bis  hand. 

“ What  do  you  have  for  dinner  ?" 

“ Half  a dollar,"  says  he. 

I told  him  that  I would  take  half  a dollar  well  done  r 
aud  asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  send  me  in  addition  a 
boiled  pocket-book  stuffed  with  greenbacks,  and  some 
seven-thirties  garnished  with  postage-stamps  and  ten- 
cent  script.  Also,  I would  like  to  wash  my  dinner 
down  with  National  Band  Notes,  on  “draft.” 

Chili  is  a musical  country.  It  is  said  that  when 
Gottschalk  was  about  to  give  a great  concert  there  he 
made  a requisition  upon  the  civil  and  military  baud; 
of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Upon  their  presenting 
themselves  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  not  an  eighth 
part  of  them  could  read  or  write,  and  not  a fourth  part 
knew  a note  or  character  of  music.  But  what  was  his 
astonishment  wheu  he  found  that  almost  entire  operas 
were  familiar  to  them,  and  that  they  were  able  to  re- 
peat with  perfect  accuracy  intricate  parts  of  music  by 
hearing  them  played  but  once  or  twice. 

The  faith  exercised  by  a great  many  persons  is  like 
that  of  the  old  lady  who  one  night  was  spading  that 
passage  in  the  Bible  which  speaks  of  the  faith  that 
can  remove  mountains.  There  was  behind  her  hum- 
ble dwelling  a high  hill  which  hid  the  nearest  village 
from  her  view.  She  had  often  wished  that  this  hill 
might  be  taken  away ; so  before  retiring  she  prayed 
that  it  might  be  removed.  In  the  morning  when  she 
arose  and  lifted  the  curtain,  lo!  the  mountain  was 
still  there.  Then  the  old  lady  said  to  her  son,  “Just 
as  I expected,  John ; the  old  hill  stands  there  yet  I" 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  felt  in  Paris  in 
regard  to  some  strange  disclosures  which  hnve  re. 
cently  been  made  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of  a 
number  of  persons,  believed  to  be  perfectly  sane,  in 
lunatic  asylums.  The  Emperor  has  given  directions 
for  careful  official  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  intends  to 
visit  some  of  the  asylums  himself. 

A late  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review  con 
tains  an  interesting  article  upon  the  utilization  of  ref- 
use matter.  Old  and  spoiled  photographs  are  consid- 
ered a very  valuable  waste,  in  consequence  of  tt<s 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  contain,  which  is  re- 
covered by  simply  burning  them,  and  from  the  wash 
ings  of  the  prepared  paper  they  are  secured  by  evap- 
oration. The  amount  of  refuse  silver  thus  recovered 
amounted  in  one  large  photographic  paper  establish- 
ment to  jEIOOO  in  one  year. 

Every  refuse  of  the  precious  metals  is  most  care- 
fully collected.  A jeweler’s  leather,  old  and  well  worn, 
is  often  worth  ninny  dollars;  and  what  are  termed 
“ sw  eeps"  or  the  dust  collected  in  the  leathern  recep- 
tacle that  is  suspended  under  every  working  jeweler’s 
liench,  is  a regular  article  of  trade.  A worker  in  the 
i precious  metals  can  always  obtain  a new  waistcoat  for 
, an  old  one  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  dust  adher- 
ing to  it.  Bookbinders  doing  a large  business  tell  al- 
. most  incredible  tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  they  col- 
[ lect  from  the  floors  aud  the  rags  of  the  binders 
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THE  LATE  EX-PRESIDENT  BUCIIANAN, 


prevent  it,  and  dur- 
ing its  brief  but  vi- 
olent existence  he 
looked  on  calmly 
from  his  place  of  J 
retirement.  This  is  i. 
perhaps  the  harsh-  Jjl 
est  criticism  which  / 
can  be  passed  upon  f 
Mr.  Buchanan — 
harsh  enough  in  all 
reason.  Undoubt-  4 
edly  his  weakness  ■ 
in  not  dealing  sum-  ■ 
marily  with  the  * 
traitors  while  they 
were  plotting  at 
Washington  gave 
great  strength  to 
the  rebellion,  and 
his  evident  desire 
to  end  his  adminis- 
tration peacefully,  no  matter  in  what  condition  he 
left  the  government  to  his  successor,  must  natu- 
rally ever  be  a reproach  on  his  memory.  Yet 
his  services  previous  to  his  Presidential  career 
were  valuable,  particularly  those  abroad,  and  in 
all  charity  we  should  remember  these,  and  en- 
deavor to  forget  the  rest. 


EX-PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 

James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  died  at  Wheatland,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  June  1,  1868,  aged  seventy-seven.  * We 
give  above  an  accurate  portrait  of  the  deceased 
ex-President. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  bom  at  Stony  Batter, 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  22, 
1791.  His  parents  were  of  Scotch-Irish  ex- 
traction. He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  1809,  and  admitted  to  the  Lancaster  bar 
in  1812.  At  23  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  and  at  29  was  elected  to  Congress 
to  represent  the  district  now  represented  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  At  41  he  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  and  on 
his  return,  in  1834,  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  un- 
til the  beginning  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration, 
during  which  he  held  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  State,  afterward  retiring  to  private  life.  On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  Minister  to  En- 
gland, from  which  post  he  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  Presidency.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  long-plotted  rebellion  was  great- 
ly hastened.  Mr.  Buchanan  took  no  steps  to 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS  TO  THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  CHICAGO. 
[Sketched  my  W.  B.  Baird.] 


particularly  the  ceremonies  at  the  grave  on  the 
removal  of  the  body. 

On  June  2 the  Trustees  of  the  Douglas  Monu- 
ment Association,  accompanied  by  a son  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  others,  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
remains  of  the  late  Senator,  preparatory  to  their 
formal  removal.  Upon  removing  the  Ud  cover- 


THE  DOUGLAS  MONUMENT. 


We  give  above  an  illustration  of  a scene  which 
occurred  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  June  3,  the  oc- 
casion of  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  late 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  the  grave  to  the 
lately-finished  mausoleum.  It  represents  more 
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STEAMER  “NEWPORT,”  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  NEWPORT,  AND  BOSTON  LINE— FAMILIARLY  KNOWN  AS  THE  “OLD  FALL  RIVER  LINE. 


ing  the  glass,  the  face  of  the  illustrious  Senator 
was  found  to  be  in  a remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, almost  as  natural  as  when  buried  seven 
years  ago,  excepting  that  the  eyes  were  more 
sunken,  the  nose  more  contracted,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  forehead  somewhat  indented  or  pit- 
ted ; but  the  complexion  was  very  fair,  the  con- 
tour of  the  head  and  face  apparently  unchanged, 
and  the  expression  quite  natural  and  plainly  rec- 
ognizable. The  hair  looked  as  black  and  glossy 
as  ever,  and  the  raiment  as  new  and  tidy  as  when 
first  put  on,  and  presenting  but  little  evidence  of 
mildew  or  discoloration. 

The  mausoleum  to  which  the  body  was  re- 
moved, and  which  is  shown  in  our  illustration, 


is  to  he  surmounted  by  a monument  designed  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Volk,  the  distinguished  sculptor  of 
Chicago.  The  total  height  will  be  one  hundred 
feet.  The  statues  which  ornament  four  comers 
of  the  base  are  of  Jackson,  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Cass,  who  were  contemporaries  of  Doug- 
las. 

The  base  of  the  pedestal  which  supports  the 
column  exhibits  on  its  four  sides  a series  of  his- 
torical Lasso  relievo  pictures,  representing  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  West,  with  which 
Mr.  Douglas  was  so  closely  identified.  And 
the  column  is  crowned  with  a colossal  statue 
of  the  departed  “Little  Giant.”  The  mauso- 
leum is  twenty  feet  square,  and  through  a grated 


bronze  door  the  spectator  wall  be  able  to  behold 
the  sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  reposing  there,  in  “dim,  religious 
light.”  An  eagle,  with  drooped  wings,  sits  over 
the  door  of  the  mausoleum — an  eloquent  emblem 
of  mourning  for  a great  man. 


York.  She  is  350  feet  long,  with  44  feet  beam, 
and  extreme  breadth  over  all  of  80  feet.  Her 
keel  is  of  white  oak,  14x14  inches,  and  frame 
of  oak  and  locust.  The  floor  timbers  are  of 
oak,  8 inches  thick,  and  moulded  19  inches. 
There  are  1 1 tiers  of  keelson  ; the  centre  keel- 
son is  of  oak,  14  inches  wide  by  36  deep,  bolt- 
ed through  the  keel  and  floors,  and  riveted  on 
rings  to  the  keel.  The  bottom  is  ‘ * solid,  ” filled  in 
with  white  pine  1 1 inches  w ide  and  1 9 deep,  and 
calked.  There  are  yellow'  pine  beams  17X18 
inches,  every  twenty  feet,  fastened  into  the  keel- 
son, and  kneed  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
ceiling  is  of  oak,  7 inches  thick  and  square-fast- 
ened. She  is  strapped  with  the  best  of  American 


THE  STEAMER  “NEWPORT.” 

On  this  page  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
splendid  steamer  Newport , belonging  to  the 
“ Boston,  Newport,  and  New  York  Steamboat 
Company”  (Old  Fall  River  Line).  The  New- 
port was  built  by  John  Englis  & Son,  New 
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SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  JEROME  PARK. 

“Sure,  Biddy,  the  Folks  will  think  we’re  the  Aristocracy  goin’  to  the  Races 


Paddy  to  Bridget. 
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iron,  22  feet  long,  4$  X £ inches,  and  has  an  iron 
belt  all  around  the  head  of  the  frame  6 inches 
wide  by  f inch  thick,  riveted  together  every  fifty 
feet,  making  a continuous  belt  around  the  vessel. 
The  beams  are  of  white  pine — main-guard  beam 
26x22  inches,  and  80  feet  long.  Ten  beams, 
18x20  inches  and  78  feet  long,  support  the  boil- 
ers; all  other  beams  are  placed  two  feet  from 
centres,  and  are  8 X 8 inches.  The  ‘ ‘ hog-frame” 
supporting  the  hull  is  the  strongest  ever  put  on  a 
steamboat  in  the  country,  being  44  inches  thick, 
with  44  inches  moulded,  and  1G  inches  sided, 
fastened  with  2 and  2£  inch  rods  up  and  down 
and  diagonal.  For  outside  planking  she  has 
three  streaks  of  oak  “strings,”  6 inches  thick 
and  12  inches  wide,  let  into  each  timber  1 inch ; 
the  garboard  streak  is  5 inches  thick,  and  fasten- 
ed with  copper  bolts,  and  the  rest  of  the  plank- 
ing is  4 inches  thick.  Tonnage,  2140,  She  hsa 
four  water-tight  compartments. 

The  joiner  work  was  done  by  John  E.  Hoff- 
mire,  New  York.  The  promenade  is  0J  feet 
above  the  main  deck.  The  main  hall  is  finished 
with  half-round  columns  of  the  Corinthian  style, 
with  a very  heavy  entablature  2 feet  10  inches 
high,  with  elaborately  carved  moulding,  and  is 
gilded.  This  hall  has  a dome  roof  G feet  high, 
with  ventilating  sash  of  2$  feet,  ornamented  with 
fancy  cut  glass.  The  ladies’  saloon,  on  the  main 
deck  aft,  is  similarly  finished,  and  the  lower  cabin 
is  also  tastefully  ornamented. 

The  engine  of  the  Neivport  was  built  at  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  New  York,  and  is  a splendid 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  embraces  all  modern 
improvements.  There  are  four  boilers,  situated 
on  the  guards  amidships,  well  secured  and  pro- 
tected. The  wheels  are  42  feet  in  diameter,  and 
13  feet  face. 

There  are  on  this  boat  150  state-rooms,  and 
400  berths.  The  rooms  are  7 by  7 feet  each, 
and  are  finished  and  furnished  with  black  walnut, 
and  all  the  rooms  contain  two  berths,  also  four 
bridal  apartments  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
berths  all  have  patent  spring  slats  and  hair  mat- 
tresses, and  are  trimmed  outside  with  fringed 
curtains.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  entered  from 
alcoves  from  the  main  hall. 

The  Newport  was  furnished  by  the  Company 
who  own  her.  The  drapery,  carpets,  linen,  etc. , 
are  from  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co. ; the  gas -fix- 
tures, silver-plate,  etc.,  from  E.  V.  Haughwout 
& Co.  Painted  by  Barney  & Styles,  New  York. 

She  has  all  the  modern  apparatus  for  extin- 
guishing fire,  and  carries  Francis’s  Patent  Me- 
tallic Life-Boats,  with  Allen’s  Patent  Boat-dis- 
engaging Apparatus  attached.  Life-preservers 
are  under  all  pillows  in  rooms  and  berths,  and  the 
state-room  doors,  which  are  hung  with  shifting 
butts,  can  be  unshipped  and  used  as  life-preservers. 

This  boat,  with  her  consorts,  the  Old  Colony , 
Metropolis,  and  Empire  State , plies  between 
New  York  and  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  thence 
connects  with  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
Railway  to  Boston,  forming  the  “Old  Fall 
River  Line,”  which  has  been  successfully  in  oper- 
ation for  about  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  Newport  is  commanded  by  Captain  Will- 
iam Brown,  a veteran  in  the  service.  Theo- 
dore Warren  is  Clerk;  L.  V.  Tilton,  Stew- 
ard ; and  James  Finkel,  Engineer. 

' he  is  a beautiful  vessel,  and  can  sail  twenty 
miles  per  hour  with  ease,  and  carries  twelve  hun- 
dred passengers  and  a large  freight. 


THE  BENTON  STATUE. 

Harriet  Hosmer’s  statue  of  Thomas  II. 
Benton  was  inaugurated  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
on  May  27.  The  history  of  the  work  is  well 
known.  ' It  was  commenced  in  1860,  and  when 
the  details  were  decided  the  order  for  the  work 
was  given  to  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  of  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  then  in  Rome,  but  whose 
anatomical  studies  were  pursued  in  St.  Louis. 
Miss  Hosmer  fashioned  the  model  in  Rome,  in 
1861.  The  casting  was  done  at  Munich.  The 
statue  is  of  light  gilt  bronze.  The  figure  stands 
upon  the  right  foot,  the  left  easily  advanced,  and 
the  erect  form  suggests  a solidity  of  position  com- 
bined with  real  grace.  An  outer  garment  covers 
it,  a compromise  between  the  Roman  toga  and 
the  modem  military  cloak.  The  left  hand  is 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  the  garment,  slightly 
raised,  and  holding  the  upper  comer  of  a dis- 
played map.  The  right  arm  is  without  the  dra- 
pery, thrust  downward,  and  the  hand  grasps  the 
lower  part  of  the  map,  rolled  up  in  scroll  form. 
The  head  is  bare  and  is  taken  from  Macdonald’s 
well  known  bust,  and  is  considered  ait  excellent 
likeness  of  the  subject. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  were  sim- 
ple but  impressive.  The  statue  was  enveloped 
in  a dun-hued  robe  of  muslin,  that  was  gathered 
in  folds  about  its  apex,  and  fell  flowing  grace- 
fully over  the  bronze  form,  tastefully  bound  with 
crimson  cords  with  tassels  attached,  and  com- 
pletely hiding  the  figure.  All  that  could  be  seen 
was  the  pedestal,  an  elegantly-finished  parallelo- 
piped  of  Quincy  granite,  with  four  panels  upon  its 
faces  let  into  the  stone,  and  surrounded  by  mi- 
tred mouldings.  This  pedestal  rests  upon  three 
lifts  of  steps  of  the  same  material.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  structure  stood  the  veiled  form.  Mrs. 
General  Fremont,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Benton, 
ascended  the  three  steps  at  the  front  face,  upon 
which  was  engraved  the  gilded  letters  of  her  late 
father,  “There  is  the  East  — there  is  India.” 
•She  lifted  her  hand  to  the  tassel  indicated  by 
Captain  Eads,  pulled  the  tense  cord,  which  broke 
the  fastenings,  the  veil  fell  and  floated  away, 
the  form  stood  forth  in  its  massive  beauty  and 
glory,  the  cannon  off  on  the  hill  poured  forth  the 
salute  of  thirty  guns,  ordered  by  Secretary  Stan- 
ton in  honor  of  the  departed  statesman,  the 
multitude  echoed  forth  shout  after  shout  of  ex- 
ultant joy,  and  the  first  statue  ever  erected  west 
of  the  Mississippi  was  seen  permanently  fixed,  in 
all  its  grandeur,  a memento  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  the  republic  has  produced. 


ENCORES. 

The  theory  of  encores  involves  this  monstrous 
proposition,  that  the  more  efficiently  the  labor 
is  performed  the  greater  stress  is  put  upon 
the  laborer ; so  that,  if  he  be  perfectly  effective, 
he  shall  be  required  to  perform  his  task  two  if 
not  three  times  over.  How  this  strikes  one  at  first 
sight,  before  habit  has  inured  one  to  its  defects, 
is  exemplified  by  the  story  of  Pasta’s  maid.  The 
great  artist  had  given  her  servant,  a simple  coun- 
try-girl, an  order  for  the  opera.  It  was  a grand 
occasion — a night  in  which  Pasta  appeared  in 
one  of  her  master-pieces.  Never  had  she  acted 
better — voice,  declamation,  emotion,  every  thing 
about  her,  conspired  to  make  that  assumption 
famous  in  lyric  annals.  Applause  rained  on  her 
at  every  turn ; she  was  bissee  times  out  of  men- 
tion ; in  short,  it  was  a furore.  At  the  end  of 
the  evening  she  wearily  asked  her  waiting-maid 
how  she  had  enjoyed  die  play. 

“ Well,  the  play,  ma'am,  was  fine,  but  I felt 
sorry  for  you,"  was  the  reply. 

“ For  me,  child ! And  why  ?” 

“Well,  ma’am,”  said  the  waiting-maid,  “you 
did  every  thing  so  badly,  that  the  people  were 
always  shouting  and  storming  at  you,  and  mak- 
ing you  do  it  all  over  again.” 

This  was  the  ingenue's  reading  of  an  encore. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  performer  alone  that  the 
custom  of  indiscriminate  encoring  heavily  falls. 
It  is  equally  wearying  to  a large  portion  of  the 
audience.  Every  one  familiar  with  crowded  and 
popular  concerts  well  remembers  the  “ssh,”  deep- 
ening into  a sibilant  sound,  which  comes  from 
the  connoisseurs  when  the  applause  of  the  igno- 
rant benches  threatens  an  injudicious  encore. 
But  the  plaudits  are  louder  than  the  dissident 
tones ; the  singer  reappears  on  the  platform,  and 
politeness  silences  the  connoisseurs,  while  the 
noisy  ones  redouble  their  acclamation.  Then  the 
observer  may  note  a look  of  weariness  steal  over 
the  habitual  concert-goer  as  he  settles  resignedly 
down  to  the  inevitable  repetition.  The  encorist 
may  say  that  herein  the  feeling  of  the  majority  is 
consulted ; but  the  proposition  is  not  always  true. 
A few  noisy  applauders  can  easily  overpower  the 
polite  many.  The  efforts  of  a claque  will  prevail 
against  the  wishes  of  a dissentient  audience.  For 
whereas  it  is  voted  rude  to  hiss,  no  canon  de- 
nounces applause,  save  in  a church.  And  even 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  majority  have  decided 
for  an  encore,  it  does  not  necessarily  make  out  a 
case  for  them  beyond  appeal.  For  the  vulgar, 
who  attend  a concert  once  in  a way,  and  who 
are  greedily  anxious  to  obtain  the  most  for  their 
money,  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  culti- 
vated few — the  steady  patrons  of  the  art — have 
no  right,  that  is  to  say,  to  impose  a condition 
over  and  above  the  contract.  They  pay  their 
money  for  a stipulated  commodity,  and  they  do 
not  deserve  to  claim  that  which,  not  being  in 
the  bond,  inconveniences  a portion  of  the  con- 
stituency. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  cleanses,  perfumes,  and 
dresses  the  hair  beautifully. — Home  Journal. 

Burnett’s  Kalliston,  a cosmetic,  is  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  toilet  fixtures  ever  pre- 
pared.— St.  Louis  Evening  News. 


The  “Star  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine  Compa- 
ny" are  manufacturing  one  hundred  of  their 
celebrated  machines  per  day,  at  their  works  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tl/TOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES,  AND  TAN.  The 
IV A only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York.  iW  Sold  every  where. 


For  BLACK  WORMS  and  PIMPLES  on  the  FACE, 
use  Perry's  Comedonf.  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order 
from  Druggist,  or  Dr.  B.  C.  Perky,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


$15  GET  THE  BEST.  $15 

OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 
IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

78  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Oroide  is  a new  composition  resembling  Gold,  re- 
tains its  color  aud  brilliancy.  The  OROIDE  GOLD 
WATCHES  are  in  hunting  cases  (Ladies'  aud  Gentle- 
men’s), manufactured  at  our  factory  in  Switzerland, 
from  the  best  materials,  of  the  most  approved  styles, 
jeweled,  and  beautifully  finished ; are  guaranteed  re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS.  As  to  appearance,  durabili- 
ty, etc.,  have  never  been  surpassed,  very  seldom  equal- 
ed, by  watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description. 
Warranted  one  year.  Price  $15,  payable  to  Express 
on  receipt  of  the  Watch. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition,  have 
concluded  to  retail  our  celebrated  watches. 


S.  T.— 1860.— X. 

“Tuf.  Sweetest  Thing  in  Life"  is  good  health  and 
good  spirits ; and  if  yon  have  them  not,  the  next  best 
thing  is  what  will  restore  bloom  to  the  faded  cheek 
and  happiness  to  the  drooping  heart.  The  great  and 
sure  remedy  is  PLANTATION  BITTERS,  which  our 
physicians  recommend  to  both  male  and  female  pa- 
tients, as  a safe,  reliable,  agreeable,  and  cordial  stim- 
ulant. They  contain  nothing  to  disagree  with  the 
most  delicate  constitution,  and  have  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  all  who  have  tried  them,  and  probably  no 
article  was  ever  tried  by  so  many  persons.  They  ele- 
vate the  depressed,  aud  give  strength  to  the  weak. 

MAGNOLIA  WATER  is  a delightful  toilet  article 
—superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 

“ rpHE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION*,”  with  12 

J.  Portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  living  Bish- 
ops and  Priests  in  America.  See  J uly  No.  Phrenolog- 
ioal  Journal.  Only  30  cents,  or  $3  a year.  News: 
men  have  it.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  aH  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FAIR,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  jn  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Flor  deMayo11 

A NEW  PERrUME  FOR 

.THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY’S 

CHEAP  MUSIC.. 

Parlor  Piano-Forte  Music.  In  Books,  Fifty  Cents  Each. 
Brinley  Richards’s  aud  G.  A.  Osborne’s  Twelve 

Fantasias 50c. 

Schumann’s  Twenty-two  Pieces 50c. 

Leybach's  Six  Popular  Fantasias 50c. 

Kuhe’s  Eight  Fantasias 50c. 

Strauss’s  Seven  New  Waltzes,  etc. 50c. 

Mendelssohn's  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  complete 50c. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogues  of  cheap 
musical  publications  on  application. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  C44  Broadway,  New  York. 


A New  Discovery. 

The  most  profound  aud  SECRET  communications  * 
may  now  be  sent  either  by  LETTER  or  TELEGRAPH, 
without  the  possibility  of  their  being  read  by  any  one 
except  the  person  to  whom  thev  are  addressed. 
FOWLER’S  SELF-TEACHING  SYSTEM  OF  KEY- 
WRITING accomplishes  this  end,  and  can  be  learned 
in  five  minutes  by  anyone  who  can  read  or  write.  On 
receipt  of  $1  I will  send  two  Self-Teaching  Charts ; 
or,  for  $5,  Fifteen  Charts  to  one  address,  postpaid. 
Competent  Agents,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  wanted 
in  every  city,  town,  and  county  iu  the  United  States 
aud  Canada.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  Apply  to  or 
address  G.  B.  FOWLER  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  Room 
22,  New  York. 


PRESIDENT— 

General  U.  S.  GRANT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT — 

Hon.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 


s we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
orders  ior  Dealers  and  clubs. 


We  make  suitable  reductions  on  all  large 


All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  onr  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  aceom- 
panyiug  it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thns 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  those  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


YUORKINGMEN’S  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD. 

\ \ Every  member  of  this  organization  is  absolutely 
sure  of  100,000  dollars'  worth  of  property  within  five 
years,  with  remunerative  employment  from  the  begin- 
ning. For  full  particulars,  address  A.  T.  PECK,  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Premier  Lodge,  Danbury,  Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed. 

Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  f ree.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


TT  J ANTED,  AGENTS  FOR  OUR  $1  SALE.  Send 
V V 25c.  for  two  Checks.  Circulars  free.  BANKS, 
LORD,  & CO.,  221  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOWE’S  PIANO  WITHOUT  A MASTER ; also 
for  MELODEON,  CABINET  ORGAN,  GUITAR, 
ACCORDEON,  CONCERTINA,  GERMAN  ACCOR- 
DEON,  BANJO.  VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  CLARIONET, 
FLAGEOLET,  FIFE.  Each  Book  contains  easy  and 
simple,  but  very  complete  rules  and  exercises,  with 
from  one  to  four  hundred  pieces  of  popular  music, 
fingered  expressly  for  the  instrument.  Price  50  cents 

each,  seut  postpaid.  

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court  St.,  Boston. 


Lyman  beecher’s  autobiogra- 

phy, &c.  ‘Autobiography,  Correspond- 
ence, &c.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  Charles  Beecher.  With 
Three  Steel  Portraits  and  Engravings  on 
Wood.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

A more  entertaining  biography  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  many  a year,  and  it  will  be  many  a year  be- 
fore another  like  it  appears.  Dr.  Beecher  was  a singu- 
lar great  man,  with  marked  peculiarities  of  thought, 
habits,  and  style ; original,  energetic,  bold,  religious, 
sincere,  loving  God  and  his  fellow-men  profoundly, 
and  seeking  to  do  good  in  his  own  way.  The  man- 
ner of  getting  up  the  book  is  quite  as  peculiar  as  the 
subject.  For  years  past,  befo-e  the  patriarch’s  depar- 
ture to  his  long  home,  his  gifted  children  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  gathering  around  him  and  listening  to 
his  reminiscences  of  former  days,  asking  him  ques- 
tions, and  drawing  out  his  views  of  men  and  things. 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  questions  are  indicated  by  her  initials, 
and  Miss  Catharine  Beecher’s  by  her  own,  and  the 
boys  have  theirs ; and  these  queries  and  replies,  being 
interspersed  with  the  story,  give  animation  and  va- 
riety. Then  there  is  a rich  material  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  men  and  women  on  public  and 
domestic  matters,  religious,  political,  and  literary; 
letters  to  aud  from  these  rare  children  In  the  various 
stages  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
beautiful  pictures  of  home  life  iu  the  country,  with 
rapid  and  startling  remarks  on  preachers,  teachers, 
and  their  opinions— the  whole  making  up  a book 
possessing  uncommon  interest  for  all  types  of  read- 
ers.—Acio  York  Observer. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
_ States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


' OVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  A Novel.  By 
William  Black.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


An  interesting  plot,  honest,  earnest  thought,  and 
graceful  language.— London  Review. 

The  composition  of  a cultivated  mind  ; it  is  full  of 
thought,  of  careful  writing,  of  pithy,  of  pungent,  of 
epigrammatical  remarks,  and  it  Is  eloquent  iu  sugges- 
tiveuess.— London  Leader. 

The  tale  is  simple  enough,  but  well  told,  and  in  that 
lies  its  chief  charm.— J thenceum. 

This  novel  is  one  of  great  power It  is  certainly 

the  production  of  an  imagination— we  may  almost  say 
of  a genius— which  we  should  conceive  fully  capable 
of  works  of  art  that  might  live. — Spectator. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Parents  Prize  Pain  Paint. 

Professional  People 
Patronize  Pain  Paint ; 

Preachers  Praise  Pain  Paint : 

Physicians  Prescribe  Pain  Paint ; 

Poor  People  Prove 
Pain  Paint  Practically; 

Papers  Push  Pain  Paint ; 

Press  Propels  Pain  Paint ; 

Patients  Proclaim 
Pain  Paint  Potential ; 

Pain  Paint  Prostrates  Bnrgative  Pills ; 

Pain  Paint  Prevents  Pain  ; 

Pain  Paint  Procures  Practical  Peace ; 

Pain  Paint  Puzzles  Petulant  Phools ; 

People  Purchase  Pain  Paint; 

Posters  Proclaim  Pain  Paint ; 

Pain  Paint  Punishes  Plasters,  Pills,  Powders; 

Pure  Pain  Paint  Proves  Practical,  Powerful. 

Pain  Paint  25  and  50  cents,  $1,  $3,  $5,  aud  $8  per  bottle. 
Pain  Paint  sold  every  where  by  Druggists, 

And  tested  free  of  cost  at 

Dr.  WOLCOTT  S Office,  No.  170  Chatham  Square,  N.Y. 


RELIABLE  Negotiators  of  Loans  can  make  a mutu- 
ally advantageous  connection  in  N.  Y.  by  address- 
ing LOANS  & DISCOUNTS,  N.  Y.  Post-Office. 


Grant  and  Colfax  Watch  Charms,  50c.  each,  by  return 
mail.  W.  Carpenter,  Microscopist,  77  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


“ 'T'RY  IT.”  A $3  Magazine,  in  clubs  of  10,  sent  half 
a year,  “on  trial,"  for  $10,  or  only  $1  each  ! The 
Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal.  New  Vol. — 4Sth 
—begins  with  July  No.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  B’dway,  N.Y. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mut.ook 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Mouthly  in  the  world.—  Xew  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Ilet  aid,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  186S  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  ‘ 1 The  Moonstone,  ” a N ovel,  by  W iluie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— A*.  Y.  Evas 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  It 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  hrLd 
political  essays.— Worth  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Household  Angel," 
a Novel,  by  Fitz  Hugu  Ludlow. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Qtieen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICAL'). 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  evert;  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  reniittance ; or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

tw  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  he  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pte-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  logs  to 
the  sender. 


Harper’s  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  pen  Line,  each  insertic 


Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Harper’s  Bazar  at  Seven* Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 
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THE 

Old  and  Reliable  Fall  River  and  Newport  Line 

^BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  & BOSTON. 


W Passengers  by  this  route  are  assured  of  a comfortable  night’s  rest  on  boats  combining,  with  the  best 
sea-going  qualities,  speed,  elegant  furnishings,  and  a table  supplied  with  the  best  the  market  affords. 

THE  SPLENDID  STEAMBOATS 

NEWPORT,  and  OLD  COLONY, 

Capt.  WM.  BROWN,  Capt.  A.  N.  MILLER, 

ALTERNATE  DAILY  (SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED), 

Leaving  New  York  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  Foot  of  Murray  Street,  at  5 P.M. 

Passengers  can  take  Train  on  NEWPORT  AND  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  from  Newport,  R.I.,  at  4.00 
A.M.,  and  arrive  in  Boston  at  6.10,  in  time  to  connect  with  all  Northern  and  Eastern  Trains  and  Boats. 
Families  can  rest  undisturbed,  Breakfast  on  board  at  7.00  A.M.,  and  take  7.45  A.M.  Train,  and  ARRIVE  IN 
BOSTON  AT  EARLY  BUSINESS  HOURS.  Returning  Trains  leave  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  DEPOT, 
corner  of  Knecland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30  and  5.30  P.M. 

MEALS  FURNISHED  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

This  is  the  only  DIRECT  ROUTE  for  NEWPORT,  PALL  RIVER,  TAUNTON, 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  MIDDLEBORO’,  the  BRIDGE- 
WATERS,  PLYMOUTH,  and  ALL  TOWNS  ON  CAPE  COD,  and  NANTUCK- 


_ $3  Magazine  six  months,  “on  trial,"  for 

$10.  The  Piotorial  Phrenological  Journal  sent  in 
clubs  of  10,  from  July  to  January,  at  only  $1  a copy. 
A new  volume — 48th— begins  with  the  July  No. 

THINK  OF  IT.  Get  one  of  the  best  Scientific  and 
Literary  Monthlies  ever  published.  The  Trenton  Mon- 
itor says  of  it:  “A  periodical  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  publication  in  the  world,  is  calculated 
to  do  good  to  its  readers.”  All  should  read  it. 

Terms  as  above — no  deviation — money  with  the  club, 
in  registered  letter,  or  in  P.  O.  order.  Address  S.  R. 
WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  VIOLATION 

Of  the  laws  of  health  invariably  entails  its  own  pun- 
ishment, and  the  warnings  administered  by  the  faith- 
ful monitor  (pain)  can  not  be  neglected  with  impuni- 
ty. II  its  admonitions  were  heeded,  and  the  proper 
remedy  immediately  resorted  to,  a vast  amount  of 
suffering  would  be  prevented,  and  dangerous  diseases 
averted.  When  the  head  throbs,  the  lips  become 
parched,  and  the  cheek  is  burning— the  warning  is 
given ; neglect  is  then  dangerous.  In  the  vast  store- 
house of  nature  may  be  found  remedies  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent maladies  that  afflict  mankind,  without  resort- 
ing to  pernicious  minerals.  The  best  of  these  medic- 
inal agents  have  been  incorporated  in  the  preparation 
known  as 

Hostctter’s  Stomach  Bitttcrs, 


ET.  Fares  always  as  Low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  INQUIRE  OF  THE  AGENTS, 

E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York. 
New  yohk,  June  20,  1869.  W.  H.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  0.  C.  & N.  R.  R.,  Boston. 


TO  THEJL.ADIES. 

We  are  Agents  for  over  ONE  HUNDRED  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Manufacturers,  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  the  whole  country  with  DRY  and  FANCY 
GOODS,  SILKS,  SHAWLS,  JEWELRY,  SILVER- 
WARE, FURNITURE,  SEWING  MACHINES,  PI- 
ANOS, &c.,  &c.,  at  the  uniform  price  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 

Send  your  clubs  of  ten  and  upward  for  descriptive 
checks,  showing  what  article  can  be  obtained  for  One 
Dollar,  with  ten  cents  for  each  check. 

CIRCIILAK8  SENT  FREE. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $400  sent  free  of  charge 
to  agents  sending  clubs. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 

CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  Street,  Boston. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPFS  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $10  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  6eut  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons. 

IMITATION  IVORY. 

Perfect  Likenesses  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

In  relief.  Red,  White,  Blue,  Black,  and  Brown. 

$1 00  per  pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

Large  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Wm.  M.  WELLING,  Patentee,  571  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


$325’ 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  ViceJPresident. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


‘‘"17’OUNG  MEN"  who  seek  personal  improvement 
X and  promotion ; YOUNG  WOMEN  who  would 
“ like  to  do  something Parents, Teachers,  and  others 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 


SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  J00. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 


Presidential  Campaign,  1868. 

NOW  is  tbe  TIME  for  AGENTS  to  make  MONEY. 


Sample  lot  of  twelve  different  elegant  styles  of 
GRANT  and  COLFAX  Medals,  Badges,  and  Pins  sent 
In  p 


and  COLFAX  Medals,  Bad; 

-r-  on  receipt  of  $2  00.  Also  in  press,  and  will 
ue  ready  June  10th,  the  Grant  and  Colfax  Campaign 
Songster,  brimful  of  new  and  original  Songs  for  the 
Campaign,  adapted  to  popular  airs.  Price  25  Cents 
Also,  People's  Edition  Illustrated  Campaign  Life  of 
Grant  and  Colfax,  with  Republican  Platform  and  Cam- 
paign Matter  specially  pertinent  to  tbe  issue.  Price 

‘ pgM  | ;/dS 

Headquarters  for  afl  kinds  ofCampaign  Goods. 


1/ 


ORD  BROUGHAM;  Abbot  La  whence;  Zadok 
Peatt  ; Miss  L.  A.  Pittsiuger;  Peter  Van  Cor- 
nelius; Verdi  the  Composer;  Bishop  McCloskey ; a 
group  of  Beautiful  Women,  in  July  No.  Phrenological 
Journal.  Only  30c.,  or  $3  a year.  In  clubs  of  10,  six 
months  on  trial,  $10.  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.Y. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER-FuII  of  Fnn-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


TJ'LEGANT  GRANT  Medallions,  genuine  Photo- 
All  graphs,  wholesale  to  agents  and  dealers.  Samples 
and  circulars  by  mail,  20c.  and  red  stamp.  S.S.Barrie  & 
Co.,  Manuf’rs  of  Campaign  Medals,  255  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


and  offered  as  a safe  remedy  to  those  suffering  from 
thevarious  forms  of  fever.  This  medicine  has  stead- 
ily and  surely  won  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  has  received  the  warmest  encomiums  from 
the  press  and  people  throughout  the  Union.  As  a 
valuable  tonic  for  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia,  Flatulence, 
Constipation,  and  General  Nervous  Debility,  it  can 
not  he  approached.  Every  day  new  cases  of  its  great 
effect  are  chronicled  through  our  public  journals. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  enjoyment  which  the 
afflicted  experience  when  using  this  valuable  specific. 
Its  mild  tone,  its  sure  and  vigorous  action  upon  a dis- 
ordered stomach,  and  the  cleansing  of  the  entire  hu- 
man body,  should  recommend  it  to  all  classes  of  onr 
community. 


GRANT  Sc  COLFAX. 

Agents  wanted— For 

the  beBt  LIFE  OP’ 
GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Head- 
ley.  Now  ready.  $2  50.  An 
authentic  LIFE  OF  COL- 
FAX, with  a splendid  Por- 
trait, in  press.  Price  25  cts., 
which  we  give  to  our  subscrib- 
ers to  tbe  Life  of  Grant. 
TREAT  & CO.,  Publisher*. 

654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Grecian,  Swiss,  Polish,  Chinese,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Jap- 
anese, etc.,  with  portraits,  In  July  No.  Phrenological 
Journal,  30  cts.,  or  $3  a year ; clubs  of  10,  six  mouths 
“on  trial"  for  $10.  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.Y'. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  apd  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
l)eeu  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  mast  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs), 
o TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

TW  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them, 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  In  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
lalse.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  ns. 

= . TESTIMONIALS.  . 

From  the  New  York  Independent. 

— -w-ved  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  BWRiub  «,  ^u.  s w.  umc  ,*  mtucs. 

These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qnalities,  and  in  a 
ease  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  mauy  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one,  yet 
would  like  a handsome-looking  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  cases  exactly. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : ~ West  Bangor,  December  8, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  the  watch  yon  sent  per  the  Adams  Express,  and  like  it  very  well.  It  keeps 
good  time,  and  is  of  a handsome  appcurance.  I have  disposed  of  it  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  now  wish  you  to 
send  me  one  of  the  same  kind.  I may  be  able  to  get  some  other  orders  for  you  ere  long.  When  you  spud  it, 
direct  it  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  for  me  to  get  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  V.  D.  Bedford. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.:  York,  Pa.,  December  10, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,—!  received  the  Watch  to-day,  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  in  reality  more  than 
yon  advertise.  Tlmre  are  five  persons  who  will  send  for  the  same  watch  in  a few  days.  Y'ours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Zinkand. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.:  ■ Office  Merchants'  Union  Express,  Sturgis,  Dec.  4, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  a half  dozen  Oroide  Watches— small,  medium,  and  large  sizes.  The  watch 
you  sent  on  the  30th  of  November  is  all  sonud,  and  worth  four  times  its  cost.  I will  sell  a great  many  watches. 
Please  send  me  samples  of  your  chains.  I am  going  to  keep  two  or  three  men  travelling  all  the  time.  Very 

truly  yours,  “ J* * R.  H.  Minison. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  & Co.:  Greenwood,  Nov.  28, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,— Myself  and  three  others  wish  you  to  send  four  of  your  Imitation  Gold  Watches,  at  $15  each, 
gentlemen  s size,  and  receive  payment  on  delivery.  Address  Greenwood  Farms,  Marquette  Conuty,  Lake  Su- 
ne„rn°f.V^l.C„h lg!U1  ’ e*Pre-8  to  Negone,  for  Michael  Lynch,  Michael  Connal,  John  Shehen,  and  Henry  Young 

—all  ot  Greenwood.  Your  watches  stand  in  great  esteem  here.  Yours,  &c.,  Michael  Lynch. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Nov.  27, 1807. 

« • i IR?’*  y?£  1°, ,®end  me  a watch.  I made  quite  a spec,  on  the  last  watch.  I want  this  watch  well 

finished,  for  they  will  sell  well.  Several  of  my  friends  have  received  watches  from  you,  and  they  like  them 
very  well.  Send  by  the  U.  S.  Express.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.S.-Forward  to  Ellsworth  City,  Ks.  Henry  A.  Leonard,  Bugler,  Co.  H,  7th  U.  S.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  CoUins  A Co. : Salem,  Oregon,  December  12, 1867. 

Gents,— I did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  as  I expected  when  I wrote  to  you  from  Idaho,  but  was  pleased 
when  I arrived  yesterday  to  find  that  my  order  was  filled,  and  the  watches  in  the  express  office.  I like  the 
watches  well,  especially  the  large  one.  My  brother  will  start  for  New  York  soon,  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I remain  yours, Joun  T.  Cromwell. 

Messrs.  C.E.  Collins  A Co.:  La  Grange,  Ohio,  Jannary  14, 1868. 

Sirs,— I am  glad  to  say  that  the  watch  for  my  friend  gave  entire  satisfaction ; and,  as  he  deals  in  the  art- 
icle, you  may  expect  further  orders ; and,  as  we  put  confidence  in  you,  we  will  forward  the  money  by  mail, 
having  it  registered,  to  save  $1  paying  expenses  back  on  the  money.  Hoping  you  will  deal  promptly  with  us, 

we  remain  your  most  obedient  servants,  James  A.  Russell,  Harrison  Cornell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.:  West  Newton,  Jannary  15, 1868. 

Gents, — Please  send  me,  C.  O.  D.,  two  of  your  Oroide  Watches,  gent’s  watch : want  one  of  them  most  as 
plain  a case  as  you  have,  the  other  one  carved.  Also  two  of  your  two-dollar  chains.  Send  to  Lima,  Ally  Co., 
Ohio,  by  M.  U.  Express.  Respectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Coffin. 

P-b-— ' The  Ladies’  Watch  you  sent  me  was  all  that  I could  ask  for  the  money.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  is  a 

splendid  article.  C.M.  Coffin. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.:  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1868. 

Please  send  me  per  express  two  watches,  gents’  size ; and  if  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  one  you  sent 


me,  I think  I will  want  more, 


D.  A.  Wasson. 


<THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show.l 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  !b. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.^  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  26  per  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
i Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 
Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  ft. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  iarger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  reflmded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbino  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  In  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 


Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City..  * 


The  Great  New  England  Remedy. 

DR.  J.W.  POLAND’S 

WHITE  PINE  COMPOUND 

__  now  offered  to  the  afflicted  throughout  the  country, 
after  having  beeu  proved  by  the  test  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  New  England  States,  where  its  merits  have  be- 
come as  well  known  as  the  tree  from  which,  in  part,  it 
derives  its  virtues. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  cures  Sore  Threat,  Colds, 
Coughs,  Diphtheria,  Bronchitis,  Spitting  of  Blood,  and 
Pulmonary  Affections  generally.  It  is  a remarkable 
remedy  for  Kidney  Complaints,  Diabetes,  Difficulty  of 
Voiding  Urine,  Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
der, Gravel,  and  other  complaints. 

The  White  Pine  Compound  is  now  sold  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces.  Pre- 
pared at  the  NEW  ENGLAND  BOTANICAL  DEPOT, 
Boston,  Mass.  JOHN  W.  PARK,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ; 
O.  BURNHAM  and  VAN  SCHAACK,  Ul.-Genera) 
Agents  for  the  West. 


10) 


“ TJUSBANDS  AND  WIVES"  may  learn  something 
Xl  to  their  advantage  by  reading  the  Pictorial 
Phrenological  Journal,  at  $3  a year,  or,  in  clubs  or 
10,  “on  trial,"  from  July  to  Jannary,  at  $1  each.  Ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.Y. 


$\0i 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 


Hovelty  Zrosi 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 
Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  fer 
Buildings. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TARRANT’S 

SUTiERA?iS«NT 


PRINCE  & COS, 

AUTOMATIC  O R;G ANS 

and  ®hlmeon®. 
Forty  thousand  arenowinuse 

buffalos  cuicago,ill 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  in 
st  prices.  Manufactured  by 
P.O.  Box  3131. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  o 
[See  Advertisement  c 


treat  variety,  at  the  low- 
EUCHARDS  & MARKT, 
55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 
l receipt  of  25  cents. 
n Inside  Page.] 


'poverty  ROOM  nc. 3.' 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  . . . $80 
Gold  Hunting  Watches.  Ladies’  Size.  . . . $70 
Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co.  Watches  sent  by  Express, 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  examine  before  paying.  Ev- 
ery one  in  want  of  a reliable  time-keeper  is  requested 
to  write  for  our  descriptive  price-list.  Address  in  full 
HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


iew,  wonderful,  and  amusing  Automaton  now 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 
HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 


ARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 

For  making  and  trimming 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Wear. 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
and  retain  its  original 
BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 


HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

II. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

in. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. WTith  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
lesophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

IV. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummaciier,  D.D.,  Author  or 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M-  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 


trade-mark. 


For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  H< 
throughout  the  country. 


Something  that  will  not  Break.  A Handle  that  will 
not  Crack.  Is  not  Offensive  to  the  Smell,  like  Rubber. 
Is  Beautiful  in  Design  and  Finish.  Is  the  Best  possi- 
ble Article  for  Families,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and 
Steamiioats.  This  knife  is  forged  from  one  bar  of 
steel,  handle  and.blade ; is  heavily  plated  with  silver, 
and  is  the 

Cheapest  Silver-Plated  Knife  Offered  for  Sale. 
Made  by 

J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 

Green  River  Works,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

Davis  Collamore  At  Co., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  etc. 

479  Broadway  (four  doors  below  Broome  Street). 
P.S.— We  will  send  by  express,  to  any  address,  one 
dozen  Table,  $12 ; one  dozen  Dessert,  $10. 


RITUALISM. 

Ritualistic  Stage  Manager.  “ Now,  gentlemen,  rehearsals  every  morning  this  week 
on  Friday  dress  rehearsal  for  Saint  Winifred.” 


Extract  from  fashion  article,  Harper’s  Bazar,  May  9 : 

“ The  fire  does  the  work  of  the  laundress  without  ne- 
cessitating any  manual  labor,"  etc. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
allothersin  'vonomyand  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers.and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  k 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religions  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


THE  AUTOMATIC 


CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER 

Does  the  work  in  20  minutes,  without  labor.  Fits  any 
stove  or  range.  Warranted  to  do  the  work.  No.  8, 
Medium  Size,  $10  00.  Sent,  C.O.D.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale,  except  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  New  York  City  ana  Vicinity. 
Agents  wanted  for  this  territory.  Address 
GENERAL  AGENT  Automatic  Clothes  Washer 
and  Boiler  Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridqe,  Author  of 
“Harper's  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 

VII. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce — 1609.  By  J.  Lotiirop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
§14  00. 

VIII. 

BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “ The  Body 
Politic,”  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

IX. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

MONEY  can  be  made  very  rapidly  by  selling  our 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  CHART, 

giving  excellent  likenesses  of  GRANT  and  COLFAX, 
Portraits  of  all  the  Presidents,  the  Platform,  Letters 
of  Acceptance,  and  Valuable  Statistical  Matter.  100 
very  valuable  Maps  and  Charts.  See  Fifth  Page  of 
this  paper.  Agents  should  address 

H.  H.  LLOYD  & CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  21  John  Street,  New  York. 


STINIPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,  N.Y. 


B,  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  iu  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  yonr  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


The  Chemistry  of  Divine  Providence  has  never  pro- 
duced a mineral  water  which  combines  in  such  perfec- 
tion the  qualities  of  an  anti-bilions  tonic  and  cathartic 
medicine  as  that  of  the  Seltzer  Spa ; and  Tarrant’s 
Seltzer  Aperients  the  artificial  equivalent  of  that 
great  natural  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


And  Pay  no  Rent.  New  Song 30c. 

The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  tub  Stream 30c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball — Waltzes— Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  RM  RE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


New  Spring*  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  037  Broadway. 


QTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
(O  solving  View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  II.  MoALLISTER, 
Opfician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  &c.  12mo,  Mo- 

rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

XI. 

DR.  SMITH’S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 


SOMETHING  NEW, 

The  BALLARD  BREECH-LOADING  SHOT-GUN. 
This  gun,  so  much  called  for,  is  now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price,  $3500.  Sent,  securely  packed,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Also  the  well-known  BALLARD  RIFLES, 
the  Southerner  Pistols,  Eagle  Revolvers.  American 
Metallic  Ammunition,  all  sizes.  Superior  quality. 
Send  for  circular.  Address  MERWIN,  TAYLOR,  &, 
SIMPKINS,  Sole  Agents,  262  Broadway,  New  York. 
After  May  1st,  285  Broadway. 

P.  8.— A fhll  assortment  of  all  goods  in  our  line. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Non-corrosive ; Durable ; War. 
ranted.  Writes  three  pages  with  once  dipping.  Sells 
quick.  $10  a day.  Sample  Box,  12  Pens,  for  35  cents, 
or  12  Boxes  for  $2.  Address  MORSE  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  CO.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPHAM,  25  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


WOODWARD’S 
Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf 'rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retan  circular.  Letter-Box  6846. 


PUBLISHED  UY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ All 
In  the  Dark,"  “Guy  Deverell,”  “Uncle  Silas,"  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  Bv~F.  W\  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,”  “Carry's 
Confession,”  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave's,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bit  addon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John  March- 
mont’s  Legacy,”  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “Birds  of 
Prey."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  A Novel. 
By  a Barrister.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ipuant,  Author  of  "Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  Mary,"  “The  Laird  of  Norlaw," 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  " Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.""  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyon's  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFORD’S, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  he  given  for  every  ounce  of  adnlteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Cofkf.e.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,”  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States”  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  strouger  than  other  pure 
“ Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Gref.nbaok.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  aud  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  you*  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  BOOKS. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Haw  just  Published : 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.  Compiled,  under  the 
direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey.  Two  Portraits. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
buttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides 
'he  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar 
:et.  We  will  consign  Machinf-s  to  responsible  par 
ies,  and  employ  Energetic  Agents  on  a Salary 
cull  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli 
ation.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland 
)hio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  OUR  LIFE  IN 
THE  HIGHLANDS,  from  1S4S  to  1861.  To  which 
are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts  from  the  same 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  Earlier  Visits  to  Scot- 
land, and  Tours  iu  England  and  Ireland,  and  Yacht 
ing  Excursions.  Engravings.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps. 


Sir  Robert  Edgar's  Celebrated  English  Life  Ritters, 
cures  Dyspepsia  and  preserves  the  general  health. 


CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  ns,  with  certainty  aud  dis- 
patch, by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  -sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


(RANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


25  CENTS  EACH. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 


“ p RANT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  TIIE  NATION." 

vJ  Song  and  Chorus  by  Fiske.  Sung  at  New 
York  Ratification  Meetings.  Full  of  telling  hits. 
Mailed  free,  30  cents.  O.  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 


arper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Harper  & Brotuers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  fne  price. 


* Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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ject ; and  as  the  common  version  of  the  Bible 
is  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  it  would  be 
better,  since  Roman  Catholic  tax-payers  help  to 
maintain  the  schools,  to  omit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  as  a school  exercise.  If  any  body  is  com- 
forted by  declaring  that  then  the  schools  wonld 
be  “ godless,”  let  him  have  that  comfort.  We 
certainly  differ  with  him.  The  School  Board 
of  Cincinnati  offered  to  have  read  the  Douay, 
or  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible.  But 
of  course  that  did  not  prevent  the  objection. 
The  difficulty  was  not  the  one  or  other  version 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  control  of  the  schools. 
But  as  the  Roman  Catholics  object  to  the  Prot- 
estant Bible,  and  as  it  is  not  a text-book,  it 
might  wisely  be  laid  aside  as  a part  of  the  reg- 
ular school  exercise. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  last  Legislature,  proposing  to 
give  a larg«  sum  of  the  public  money  to  the 
support  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  seriously  modified,  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  the  loud  and  vehement  pro- 
test of  the  press.  But  it  is  not  a purpose  which 
is  relaxed,  and  the  intelligent  opposition  to  it 
should  be  constantly  stronger.  At  present 
there  are  not  enough  schools.  This  is  not  only 
a very  serious  inconvenience  but  it  is  a public 
danger.  The  man  who  pays  his  school-tax  has 
a right  to  demand  proper  room  and  instruction 
for  his  child,  and  a right  to  complain  if  they  are 
not  afforded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  school- 
houses  cost  enormously,  and  the  school-tax  is 
very  high — half  a mill  upon  every  taxable  dollar 
higher  than  ever  before.  This  is  burdensome, 
but  it  is  the  most  necessary  burden  of  all,  and 
it  should  be  cheerfully  borne  even  if  made  heav- 
ier by  an  equal  necessity.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  are  forty  thousand  children  who  are 
crowded  out  of  the  schools,  there  is  no  more 
pressing  public  necessity  than  the  provision  of 
more  school-houses.  But  at  every  door  of  the 
new  and  of  the  old  let  public  opinion,  like  a 
flaming  sword,  forbid  the  entrance  of  any  ec- 
clesiastical control  whatever. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  BILL. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
until  it  has  expressed  its  opinion  upon  Mr. 
Jenckes’s  Civil  Service  bill.  It  has  been  re- 
ceived with  universal  favor  by  the  papers  of  all 
parties ; nor  could  there  ever  be  a better  op- 
portunity for  such  a reform  than  when,  as  now, 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country  is  re- 
nouncing its  principles  and  traditions — a step 
which,  after  the  settlement  of  reconstruction, 
must  lead  to  a reorganization  of  parties.  The 
civil  service  reform  proceeds  naturally  from  the 
party  which  has  been  inspired  always  by  a pro- 
found conviction  and  an  earnest  purpose,  and 
which  has  drawn  to  itself  the  sympathy  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  minds  in  the 
world.  As  the  principles  of  that  party  are  rap- 
idly ascending  to  an  unchallenged  supremacy 
which  will  mould  for  many  years  the  policy  of 
the  government,  it  is  only  becoming  that  the 
spirit  of  those  principles  should  be  diffused 
through  all  the  details  of  administration.  It 
should  be  the  rightful  glory  of  the  Republican 
party  that  it  restored  justice  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  honesty  and  capacity  to  its 
conduct,  and  if,  by  any  hesitation  or  timidity, 
action  upon  this  bill  should  be  delayed,  the  ma- 
jority will  have  needlessly  defrauded  the  party 
of  a part  of  its  honorable  and  legitimate  fame. 

There  ia  no  way  in  which  Congress  could 
more  effectively  aid  the  good  cause  and  its  can- 
didates than  by  a judicious  simplification  of  the 
Tax  bill  and  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service 
bill.  

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

A most  interesting  and  significant  meeting 
was  held  last  week  to  found  a National  Institute 
of  Letters,  Arts,  and  Sciences.  The  letter  in- 
viting the  meeting,  which  was  signed  by  sixty 
or  seventy  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  each 
department,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  described 
with  peculiar  felicity  the  object  Af  such  an  as- 
sociation. The  want  of  united  effort  and  mu- 
tual support,  of  a tribunal  of  their  peers,  is  a 
serious  misfortune  to  the  men  of  the  pursuits 
named,  and  they  therefore  propose  an  organiza- 
tion, such  as  in  older  countries  has  been  of  the 
utmost  service  to  intellectual  development. 

The  Institute  is  to  comprise  eight  Academies 
of  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred members.  It  is  to  include  members,  fel- 
lows, honorary  members,  corresponding  mem- 
bers, and  founders,  and  is  to  issue  diplomas. 
It  is  to  issue  every  month  Proceedings , contain- 
ing reports  of  the  acts  of  each  Academy,  and 
abstracts  of  memoirs  and  debates;  and  every 
year  Transactions  consisting  only  of  memoirs 
read  before  the  Academies  and  accepted  by  the 
council  of  the  Institute.  The  Constitution  is 
very  properly  extremely  simple  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting. 

The  value  of  such  an  association,  as  of  all 
others,  will  depend  upon  the  sincere  interest 
and  sagaciots  zeal  with  which  its  objects  are 
pursued.  If  any  body  mistakes  a means  for  an 
end,  he  always  suffers.  If  a multitude  make 
the  same  mistake,  they  are  veiy  sure  to  pay  the 
same  penalty.  An  Institute  of  Letters,  Science, 
and  Art  will  not  of  itself,  and  by  the  form  of 


membership,  make  eminent  authors,  savans,  and 
artists,  as  an  Academy  of  Design  can  not  guar- 
antee genius  to  its  members.  But  organization 
of  force  is  of  the  greatest  use ; and  comparison, 
criticism,  opportunity,  are  all  ministers  of  excel- 
lence. The  Della  Cruscan  and  the  Arcadian 
Academies  can  not  be  mentioned  without  smil- 
ing at  some  airy  extravagances,  and  plenty  of 
delicate-winged  satire  has  been  blown  at  the 
Academies  of  Painting.  But  Sir  Joshua  was 
none  the  less  an  excellent  painter  that  he  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  nor  the  most 
illustrious  Frenchmen  that  they  were  members 
of  the  Institute.  To  say  that  the  Institute  is  of 
no  service  to  French  letters,  or  the  Academy  to 
English  art,  because  literature  and  art  spring 
from  genius,  w hich  gives  and  does  not  take  aca- 
demic rules,  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  intention 
and  scope  of  an  Institute  and  an  Academy. 

The  proposition  has  been  received  by  those 
of  the  various  guilds  elsewhere  with  enthusiasm. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Princeton,  as  well  as  re- 
moter points,  North  and  South,  had  a voice  in 
the  meeting  of  organization,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  active  and  sagacious  men  was 
appointed  to  complete  the  necessary  details. 

A CORRECTION. 

In  an  article  upon  New  York  Politics,  in 
which  it  discusses  several  possible  candidates 
for  Governor,  the  Sun  says  of  William  A. 
Wheeler,  the  President  of  the  late  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  that  he  rather  lost  than 
gained  strength  in  that  position.  The  Sun  is 
curiously  mistaken.  Mr.  Wheeler,  by  the 
dignity,  urbanity,  entire  impartiality,  ample 
parliamentary  knowledge,  and  genial  courtesy 
with  which  he  presided,  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  men  of  all  parties  in  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  resolution  of  thanks,  moved  and 
unanimously  adopted  in  his  temporary  absence, 
called  forth  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  ex- 
pression of  respect  and  admiration.  But,  be- 
sides the  peculiar  accomplishments  of  a presiding 
officer,  the  delegates  of  his  own  party  found  in 
Mr.  Wheeler  a quiet  political  sagacity,  mod- 
eration, and  sound  sense,  united  to  the  strongest 
conviction  and  the  highest  honor.  He  is  also 
a man  of  great  practical  political  experience ; 
and  should  his  name  ever  be  presented  for  the 
office  of  which  the  Sun  speaks,  it  would  rally  to 
its  support,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  a multitude 
of  enthusiastic  and  devoted  friends,  eager  to  vote 
for  a man  wholly  free  from  cliques,  bargains, 
and  jealousies. 

“PITY  THE  SORROWS  OP  A 
POOR  OLD  MAN." 

The  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  but  the 
aged  poor  appeal  to  our  tenderest  sympathy. 
In  the  order  of  nature  the  debt  of  living  care 
which  the  child  in  a sense  incurs  to  the  parent 
the  mature  man  or  woman  pays.  But  when 
age  is  destitute  and  neglected,  and  in  all  the 
world  are  no  living  hands  or  thoughtful  care, 
there  is  no  spectacle  so  sorrowful,  no  suffering 
that  should  be  sooner  relieved.  Two  years  ago 
some  excellent  ladies  in  New  York  founded  a 
home  for  aged  women  at  No.  259  West  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  in  which  twenty-five  now  find  a 
comfortable  retreat.  The  same  ladies  have  just 
opened  a companion  home  for  aged  men,  in 
which  it  is  hoped  the  same  consolation  will  be 
afforded  to  some  at  least  who  must  otherwise 
sadly  suffer.  It  is  a simple  charity  which 
knows  no  sect,  and  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
means  for  any  but  a most  noiseless  and  unos- 
tentatious career.  Yet  it  needs  gifts  of  all 
kinds — subscriptions  for  an  available  fund, 
food,  clothing,  books,  and  whatever  may  make 
life  decent  and  comfortable.  It  is,  as  we  know, 
well-organized  and  managed,  and  there  is  no 
charity  more  modest  and  deserving. 

PURE  REASON. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  reading  the  neat 
sentences  of  Senator  Hendricks  of  Indiana, 
one  of  the  innumerable  candidates  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination,  to  the  effect  that  the  stories 
of  disorder  in  the  Southern  States  were  vile  in- 
ventions of  the  Radicals,  intended  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  we 
found  the  Charleston  News,  one  of  the  Senator’s 
party-papers,  speaking  of  the  murder  of  a Re- 
publican member  of  the  next  South  Carolina 
Legislature  as  “ one  of  the  elect  come  to  grief.” 
It  seems  that  the  facts  which  excited  the  badin- 
age of  the  waggish  News  were  merely  that  a 
party  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Dill  and  murdered  two  or  three  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  being  colored  men  and 
non-believers  in  the  Ku-Klux  Democracy. 

“Very  well,”  exclaims  some  disciple  of 
Vallandigiiam  and  Seymour;  “you  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.”  “How?"  “By  exciting 
hatred  of  race  with  your  confounded  equal 
rights  and  suffrage.”  “And  how  would  you 
have  prevented  it?”  “By  putting  the  nigger 
, in  his  place,  and  keeping  him  there.” 

Such  a conversation  is  a free  but  a remark- 
ably accurate  rendering  of  the  speech  of  the 
Indiana  Senator,  candidate,  etc.,  who  said  that 
, in  his  judgment  “the  people”  of  the  lute  rebel 
States  meant  the  late  rebel  class,  and  that  they 


alone  were  rightfully  invested  with  political 
power.  Let  them  do  as  they  choose  with  the 
rest  of  the  population.  Such  a plan  would  not, 
of  course,  excite  any  hatred  of  race.  “I  am  a 
perfectly  reasonable  man,”  says  the  angry  hus- 
band. “All  that  I ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  do 
exactly  as  I d please.” 


AN  OBVIOUS  QUESTION. 

“A  Modest  Inquirer”  wishes  to  know 
whether,  in  case  Mr.  Chase,  the  President  of 
the  American  Freedman’s  Union  Commission, 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for 
President,  they  would  also  nominate  for  Vice- 
President  the  Vice-President  of  the  Commis- 
sion, William  Lloyd  Garrison? 

The  probability  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  a recent  published  remark  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son's, that  he  would  as  soon  trust  Satan  to  head 
a moral  reform  as  the  Democratic  party  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  justice  and  equal  rights. 


A DUELIST  PROMOTED. 

It  is  stated  that  Baron  Kusserow,  the  Prus- 
sian private  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  fought  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  whose  censure 
was  asked  of  the  Prussian  Government,  has  been 
transferred  to  London,  and  to  a higher  post 
than  that  he  filled  in  Washington.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  Prussia  is  a strictly  military  mon- 
archy, and  the  censure  or  disgrace  of  a diplo- 
matist for  a practice  which  military  honor  im- 
peratively justifies,  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
its  Government.  The  Prussian  Court  and  so- 
ciety are  military,  the  military  codes  of  honor 
prevail,  and  it  will  be  long  yet  before  the  duel 
will  disgrace  in  public  estimation  any  officer 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Seward,  of  course, 
could  ask  and  expect  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
call of  a diplomatic  person  who  has  violated  our 
laws  and  defied  the  public  conscience. 


A CASE  OF  EXTREME  DESTITU- 
TION. 

A TniLOSOPino  rural  paper  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  the  Staten  Islander,  says  that  one 
of  its  neighbors  of  the  same  party  has  nomin- 
ated several  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
“but  no  Democrats  among  them,  we  believe.” 
It  proceeds  to  say  that  if  the  faithful  must  be 
beaten  again,  “ or  else  succeed  with  a Repub- 
lican who  is  q Democrat  as  to  the  main  live  is- 
sues,” it  will  fall  into  line;  for,  says  this  stern 
censor,  “ we  confess  we  are  tired  of  being  beat- 
en ; we  ‘cry,  enough’ — of  that;  and,  since  Sam- 
bo is  made  ruler  of  the  land,  we,  of  course,  shall 
work  heartily  for  ‘Massn  Chase,’  if  nomin- 
ated.” 

THAT  LEG. 

We  return  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  gener- 
ous friends  who  have  so  promptly  responded  to 
our  invitation  in  behalf  of  Charles  Berkeley, 
late  of  Company  E,  First  Regiment  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  who  lost  his  right  leg  before 
Petersburg,  and  afterward  unfortunately  broke 
the  substitute  furnished  by  the  Government. 
We  have  already  received  forty-four  dollars  in 
various  sums,  and  none  is  too  small  to  be  wel- 
come. Should  this  generosity  continue,  we  shall 
be  able,  w'e  hope,  by  next  week  to  state  that  the 
leg  is  secured.  And  when  it  is  given  to  the 
grateful  soldier  we  shall  not  fail  to  accompany  it 
with  the  wise  suggestion  of  “ D,”  who  sends  five 
dollars,  that  “when  he  gets  on  his  pins  or  his 
pins  on  again,  he  had  better  keep  out  of  haylofts, 
or  else  descend  by  safer  means  than  tumbling.  ” 

Advice  which  the  poor  fellow  will  be  very  sure 
to  follow. 

LITERARY. 

“Manual  of  the  Jarves  Collection  of  Barly 
Italian  Pictures,”  by  Russell  Sturgis,  Jun. 
This  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  gallery 
of  early  pictures  is  now  in  the  Yale  school  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  New  Haven,  to  remain  for  three 
years,  before  which  time  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  permanently  secured.  Mr.  Sturgis’s  little 
pamphlet  is,  as  he  properly  calls  it,  a brief  guide 
to  the  study  of  early  Christian  art,  containing 
simple  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  just  biograph- 
cal  notices,  and  a most  careful  expression  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Sturgis  is  a ripe  and  conscien- 
tious student  of  the  subject,  and  his  little  work  is 
singularly  free  from  meaningless  adjectives  and 
generalities.  Indeed,  with  his  book  and  the  col- 
lection, a student  may  acquire  a very  accurate 
conception  of  the  characteristics  and  progress  of 
early  Christian  art,  so  that  a visit  to  the  Great 
European  Gallery  would  be  merely  a continua- 
tion of  the  delightful  study.  Mr.  Sturgis  has 
prepared  an  ingenious  and  simple  chart,  by  which 
at  a glance  the  time  in  which  every  noted  Italian 
painter  flourished,  the  school  with  which  he  is 
associated,  and  his  relation  to  the  epochs  of  the 
other  painters  is  plainly  seen.  We  wish  the 
same  knowledge,  and  skill,  and  conscience  were 
brought  to  the  preparation  of  much  larger  works 
that  Mr.  Sturgis  has  shown  in  this.  His  faith 
is  evidently  that  of  every  true  artist  and  success- 
ful worker — what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. 


WILD  ROSES. 

I walked  in  the  joyous  morning, 
The  morning  of  June  and  life, 
Ere  the  birds  had  ceased  to  warble 
Their  sweetest  of  love  and  strife. 


I walked  alone  in  the  morning, 

And  who  so  glad  as  I 

When  I saw  the  pale  wild  roses 
Hang  from  the  branch  on  high? 

Fairer  than  stars  were  the  roses. 
Faint  was  the  fragrance  and  rare, 

Not  any  flower  in  the  garden 
Could  with  those  roses  compare. 

But  the  day  was  all  before  me, 

The  tumult  of  youth’s  delight, 

Why  bear  a burden  of  roses 
Before  the  calm  of  the  night? 

Till  then  stay  a while  to  gladden 
The  air,  and  the  earth  below, 

With  tender  beauty  and  sweetness 
They  can  not  choose  but  bestow. 

So  I kissed  the  roses,  and  lightly 
I breathed  of  their  peace  divine; 

It  is  time,  when  I come  back,  I said, 
To  make  the  sweet  roses  mine. 


I went  in  the  gladsome  morning, 

I said,  we  part  for  an  hour ; 

The  branch  of  wild  roses  trembled, 
The  dew  was  on  every  flower. 

I returned  in  the  joyless  evening, 

I yearned  with  passion  then 

For  the  pale  and  peerless  roses 
I never  should  see  again. 

For  another  had  taken  delight 
In  color  and  perfume  rare, 

And  another  hand  had  gathered 
My  roses  beyond  compare. 

I may  wander  east,  may  wander  west. 
Wherever  the  sun  doth  shine, 

I never  shall  find  the  wild  roses, 

The  roses  1 thought  were  mine. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

Tim  important  legislation  of  the  week  has  been  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  restoring  the  Southern  States. 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  11,  and  by 
the  House  on  June  12,  admits  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, and  Alabama  to  representation  In  either  House, 
and  restores  them  to  all  the  rights  of  self-government 
which  they  abandoned  by  their  rebellion  of  1861 . Ar- 
kansas and  Tennessee,  having  already  been  restored, 
this  bill,  when  it  shall  have  received  the  President’s 
signature  or  been  passed  over  his  veto,  will  leave  only 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  conditions  ou  which  these  Bix  States  have  been 
admitted  are  briefly  as  follows:  Their  Legislatures 
must  have  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  for- 
ever abolishing  slavery,  and  the  new  Constitutions 
must  guarantee  that  there  shall  never  be  any  denial 
or  abridgment  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of 
race  or  color,  Indians  not  taxed  excepted.  Georgia 
was  required  to  strike  out  the  provisions  in  her  Con- 
stitution preventing  the  enforcement  of  contracts  made 
prior  to  June,  1865.  All  the  States  except  Georgia 
are  to  be  admitted  when  the  President  shall  proclaim 
the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  the 
Legislature,  which  it  is  made  his  duty  to  do  within 
ten  days  after  receiving  notice  to  that  effect.  An 
amendment  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  President’s  proclamation  the  State  officers 
duly  elected  shall  be  Installed  in  office,  but  that  no 
person  prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  from 
holding  office  shall  be  eligible. 

NEWS  items. 

The  Texas  Reconstruction  Convention  is  now  in 
session,  and  has  talked  of  selling  a portion  of  the 
State  to  the  General  Government.  Some  of  the  more 
bitter  rebels  in  the  Convention  want  to  adopt  the 
State  Convention  of  1S61,  adopted  under  Confeder- 
ate rule. 

The  South  Carolina  Democratic  Convention  has  se- 
lected among  its  delegates  to  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion Wade  Hampton,  J.B.  Campbell,  R.  B.  Rhett,  Jun., 
and  M.  W.  Gary,  three  of  whom  were  generals  in  the 
rebel  army. 

The  new  Governor  of  Florida,  Mr.  Harrison  Reed, 
has  been  inaugurated,  and  the  uew  Legislature  has  as- 
sembled at  Tallahassee.  The  military  authorities  ob- 
jected to  this  action  until  the  readmlssion  bill  before 
Congress  had  been  passed.  The  Radicals  have  a 
majority  of  thirty-two  in  the  Legislature  ou  joint 
ballot. 

The  President  on  June  12  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Reverdy  Johnson  as  Minister  to  En- 
gland, and  that  body  promptly  confirmed  it 

The  name  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  has  been 
stricken  from  the  roll  of  membership  of  the  New 
York  Union  League. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Mauna  Loa  volcanic  eruption  still  continued 
forty-one  days  after  the  first  demonstration,  and  the  ac- 
companying earthquake  shocks  are  still  felt  through- 
out Hawaii.  Nature  has  also  been  largely  indulging 
in  water-spouts  in  the  same  region. 

Michel  the  Third,  ruler  of  Servia,  was  assassinated 
at  Belgrade  on  June  10.  His  nephew,  Michel  IV.,  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Emperor  Napoleon 
of  France  have  turned  Humanitarians.  The  former 
wants  a Congress  of  all  nations  to  agree  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  iu  time  of  war  of  torpedoes  and  bullets 
which  explode  after  entering  the  flesh.  A wise  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  all  torpedoes  and  bul- 
lets in  time  of  war. 

The  Snltan  of  Turkey,  in  addition  to  his  other  re- 
forms, has  wisely  concluded  to  attract  foreigners  to 
his  Empire  by  empowering  them  to  hold  real  estate. 
The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  contemplates  the  same  reform. 

The  Brazilian  troops  made  an  attack  on  the  rear  of 
Humaitia,  Paraguay,  lately  and  were  badly  repulsed. 
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DUEL  BETWEEN  COLORED  MEN  NEAR  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 


Carolina  shore,  opposite  Savannah,  between  two 
colored  men,  Jackson  Brand  and  Eugene 
Morehead,  who  were  formerly  slaves.  The 
facts  as  reported  to  us  from  Savannah  are,  that 


Brand  was  formerly  a stanch  Republican  and 
member  of  the  Loyal  League,  but  had  recently 
joined  the  “ Conservative”  party,  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  a Conservative  Club  of  which  More- 


head  was  Vice-President.  The  latter,  suspect- 
ing the  fidelity  of  Brand,  accused  him  of  having 
said,  as  a member  of  the  Loyal  League,  that  he 
would  yet  wash  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  South- 


THE  SAVANNAH  DUEL. 

Upon  this  page  we  give  an  illustration  of  a 
duel  lately  fought  at  Sereven’s  Ferry  o.n  the  South 
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em  men.  Brand  indignantly  denied  the  charge, 
and  the  disputants  were  separated  by  friends. 
The  next  day  Brand  sent  a challenge  to  More- 
head  by  Hardee  the  Secretary  of  the  Club. 
It  was  accepted  by  Morehead,  who  chose  dou- 
ble-barreled shot-guns  loaded  with  eight  slugs  ; 
and  the  combatants  were  next  morning  placed 
at  fifteen  paces  distance.  Both  fired  together. 
Morehead  was  untouched,  and  cried,  “ By 
, I have  got  him !”  as  Brand  fell,  exclaim- 
ing, “ I am  not  whipped  yet!”  He  was  shot  in 
both  thighs,  and  bled  profusely,  Morehead  pro- 
fessing that  he  had  intended  merely  to  lame  him. 
Brand  asked  to  be  supported  upon  his  feet  for, 
another  shot.  This  was  of  course  refused ; and 
after  Morehead  had  approached  and  shaken 
hands.  Brand  was  carried  to  his  house,  where 
physicians  were  called ; but  the  prostration  was 
such  that  he  lived  only  two  hours  and  a half. 
Unfortunately  there  was  no  surgeon  on  the  field. 

In  itself  this  duel  was  just  as  absurd  and  trag- 
ical as  a duel  between  any  other  two  men.  But, 
although  mournful  in  itself,  this  incident  is  of 
great  significance.  The  personal  courage  of  the 
combatants  is  undeniable.  The  canons  of  “ the 
code”  were  all  faithfully  observed.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  imitation  of  a very  wretched  example 
set  to  these  men  by  the  lately  dominant  class, 
whose  chivalry  was  but  a form  of  barbarism. 
But  tiie  duel  must  be  regarded  as  an  illustration 
of  an  awakening  sense  of  manhood  and  even  of 
self-respect,  showing  itself  in  an  irregular  and 
deplorable  form.  It  suggests,  also,  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  effort  at  renewed  degradation  of 
that  manhood  by  any  practical  reaction ; and 
exhorts  us  to  still  more  diligent  labors  to  promote 
that  education  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  con- 
science which  will  make  such  men  as  Brand 
and  Morehead  truly  valuable  fellow-citizens. 


KING  THEODORE’S  BODY. 

We  give,  as  the  fitting  sequel  to  our  illustra- 
tions of  the  Abyssinian  war,  a sketch  of  the  dead 
body  of  King  Theodore  laid  upon  a hammock 
in  the  camp  at  Magdala,  surrounded  by  a guard 
of  British  soldiers.  His  face,  though  in  com- 
plexion very  dark,  had  nothing  whatever  of  the 
negro  about  it.  The  features  were  finely  cut  and 
very  expressive  of  power  and  strength  of  will ; the 
brow  massive  and  thoughtful,  indicative  of  great 
natural  intelligence.  His  frame  was  slight,  but 
well  shaped  and  firmly  knit.  He  had  refused  to 
take  any  food,  it  is  said,  during  the  last  three  or 
four  days  before  his  death.  His  body  w as  placed 
in  the  outer  porch  of  the  hovel  at  Magdala,  called 
a church,  for  as  a suicide  Theodore  could  not  be 
given  Christian  rites  or  military  honors.  It  was 
intended  that  the  church  should  be  spared  from 
the  general  conflagration  of  Magdala,  lest  the 
priests  should  say  that  the  common  tie  of  Chris- 
tianity between  conquerors  and  conquered  had 
been  forgotten.  But,  despite  the  precautions 
taken,  the  flames  seized  fiercely  upon  the  build- 
ing, and  in  a few  minutes  not  a trace  was  left  to 
distinguish  the  spot  in  which  the  Emperor  lay 
from  the  blackened  ruins  around. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Late  that  evening  I was  surprised  at  my  lodg- 
ings by  a visit  from  Mr.  Bmff. 

There  w as  a noticeable  change  in  the  lawyer’s 
manner.  It  had  lost  its  usual  confidence  and 
spirit.  He  shook  hands  with  mev  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  in  silence. 

“Are  you  going  back  to  Hampstead?”  I ask- 
ed, by  way  of  saying  something. 

“I  have  just  left  Hampstead,”  he  answered. 
“I  know,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  you  have  got  at 
the  truth  at  last.  But,  I tell  you  plainly,  if  I 
could  have  foreseen  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid 
for  it,  I should  have  preferred  leaving  you  in  the 
dark.” 

“You  have  seen  Rachel?” 

“I  have  come  here  after  taking  her  back  to 
Portland  Place ; it  was  impossible  to  let  her  re- 
turn in  the  carriage  by  herself.  I can  hardly 
hold  you  responsible— considering  that  you  saw 
her  in  my  house  and  by  my  permission— for  the 
shock  that  this  unlucky  interview  has  inflicted  on 
her.  All  I can  do  is  to  provide  against  a repeti- 
tion of  the  mischief.  She  is  young — she  has  a 
resolute  spirit — she  will  get  over  this,  with  time 
and  rest  to  help  her.  I want  to  be  assured  that 
von  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  her  recovery.  May 
I depend  on  your  making  no  second  attempt  to 
see  her — except  with  my  sanction  and  approval  ?” 

“After what  she  has  suffered,  and  after  what 
I have  suffered,”  I said,  “you  may  rely  on  me.” 

‘ 4 1 have  your  promise  ?” 

“ You  have  my  promise.” 

Mr.  Bruff  looked  relieved.  He  put  down  his 
hat  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  mine. 

“That’s  settled!”  he  said.  “Now  about  the 
future — your  future,  I mean.  To  my  mind  the 
result  of  the  extraordinary  turn  which  the  matter 
has  now  taken  is  briefly  this.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  sure  that  Rachel  has  told  you  the  whole 
truth,  as  plainly  as  words  can  tell  it.  In  the 
second  place — though  we  know  that  there  must 
be  some  dreadful  mistake  somewhere — we  can 
hardly  blame  her  for  believing  you  to  be  guilty, 


on  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses,  backed,  as 
that  evidence  has  been,  by  circumstances  which 
appear,  on  the  face  of  them,  to  tell  dead  against 
you.” 

There  I interposed.  4 4 1 don’t  blame  Rachel,  ” 
I said.  “I  only  regret  that  she  could  not  pre- 
vail on  herself  to  speak  more  plainly  to  me  at  the 
time.  ” 

44  You  might  as  wrell  regret  that  Rachel  is  not 
somebody  else,”  rejoined  Mr.  Bruff.  44  And  even 
then  I doubt  if  a gil  l of  any  delicacy,  whose  heart 
had  been  set  on  marrying  you,  could  have  brought 
herself  to  charge  you  to  your  face  with  being  a 
thief.  Any  how,  it  was  not  in  Rachel’s  nature 
to  do  it.  In  a very  different  matter  to  this  mat- 
ter of  yours — which  placed  her,  however,  in  a 
position  not  altogether  unlike  her  position  toward 
you — I happen  to  know  that  she  was  influenced 
by  a similar  motive  to  the  motive  which  actuated 
her  conduct  in  your  case.  Besides,  as  she  told 
me  herself,  on  our  way  to  town  this  evening,  if 
she  had  spoken  plainly,  she  would  no  more  have 
believed  your  denial  then  than  she  believes  it  now. 
What  answer  can  you  make  to  that?  There  is 
no  answer  to  be  made  to  it.  Come  ! come  ! 
Mr.  Franklin,  my  view  of  the  case  has  been 
proved  to  be  all  wrong,  I admit — but,  as  things 
are  now,  my  advice  may  he  worth  having  for  all 
that.  I tell  you  plainly,  we  shall  be  wasting  our 
time  and  cudgeling  our  brains  to  no  purpose  if 


we  attempt  to  try  back,  and  unravel  this  fright- 
ful complication  from  the  beginning.  Let  ns 
close  our  minds  resolutely  to  all  that  happened 
last  year  at  Lady  Verinder’s  country  house;  and 
let  us  look  to  what  we  can  discover  in  the  future, 
instead  of  to  what  we  can  not  discover  in  the 
past,” 

“Surely  you  forget,”  I said,  “that  the  whole 
thing  is  essentially  a matter  of  the  past — so  far  as 
I am  concerned?’ 

44  Answer  me  this,”  retorted  Mr.  Bratf.  44  Is 
the  Moonstone  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief 
— or  is  it  not  ?” 

“It  is — of  course.” 

44  Veiy  good.  What  do  we  believe  was  done 
with  the  Moonstone  when  it  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don ?” 

44  It  was  pledged  to  Mr.  Luker.” 

“We  know  that  you  are  not  the  person  who 
pledged  it.  Do  we  know  who  did  ?’’ 

“No.” 

“Where  do  we  believe  the  Moonstone  to  he 
now  ?” 

44  Deposited  in  the  keepingofMr.  Luker’s  bank- 
ers.” 

44  Exactly.  Now  observe.  We  are  already 
in  the  month  of  June.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month  (I  can’t  be  particular  to  a day)  a year  will 
have  elapsed  from  the  time  when  we  l>eiieve  the 
jewel  to  have  been  pledged.  There  is  a chance 
— to  say  the  least — that  the  person  who  pawned 


it  may  be  prepared  to  redeem  it  when  the  year's 
time  has  expired.  If  he  redeems  it,  Mr.  Luker 
must  himself — according  to  the  terms  of  his  own 
arrangement — take  the  Diamond  out  of  his  bank- 
ers’ hands.  Under  these  circumstances  I pro- 
pose setting  a watch  at  the  bank,  as  the  present 
month  draws  to  an  end,  and  discovering  who  the 
person  is  to  whom  Mr.  Luker  restores  the  Moon- 
stone. Do  yon  see  it  now  ?” 

I admitted  (a  little  unwillingly)  that  the  idea 
was  a new  one,  at  any  rate. 

4 4 It’s  Mr.  Murtli waite’s  idea  quite  as  much  as 
mine,”  said  Mr.  Bruff-.  44  It  might  have  never 
entered  my  head  but  for  a conversation  we  had 
together  some  time  since.  If  Mr.  Murthwaite  is 
right,  the  Indians  are  likely  to  be  on  the  look-out 
at  the  bank,  toward  the  end  of  the  month  too— 
and  something  serious  may  come  of  it.  What 
comes  of  it  doesn’t  matter  to  you  and  me — ex- 
cept as  it  may  help  us  to  lay  our  hands  on  the 
mysterious  Somebody  who  pawned  the  Diamond. 
That  person,  you  may  rely  on  it,  is  responsible 
| (I  don’t  pretend  to  know  how)  for  the  position  in 
which  you  stand  at  this  moment ; and  that  per- 
son alone  can  set  you  right  in  Rachel’s  estima- 
tion.” 

“I  can’t  deny,”  I said,  “that  the  plan  you 
propose  meets  the  difficulty  in  a way  that  is  very 
daring,  and  very  ingenious,  and  very  new.  But — ’ 

44  But  you  have  an  objection  to  make  ?” 


“Yes.  My  objection  is  that  your  proposal 
obliges  us  to  wait.” 

“Granted.  As  I reckon  the  time,  it  requires 
you  to  wait  about  a fortnight — more  or  lass.  Is 
that  so  very  long?” 

“It’s  a lifetime,  Mr.  Bruff,  in  such  a situa- 
tion as  mine.  My  existence  will  be  simply  un- 
endurable to  me,  unless  I do  something  toward 
clearing  my  character  at  once.” 

4 4 Well,  well,  I understand  that.  Have  you 
thought  yet  of  what  you  can  do  ?” 

44 1 have  thought  of  consulting  Sergeant  Cuff.” 

44  He  has  retired  from  the  police.  It’s  useless 
to  expect  the  Sergeant  to  help  you.” 

“I  know  where  to  find  him;  and  I can  but 
try.” 

“Try, ” said  Mr.  Bruff,  after  a moment’s  con- 
sideration. “ The  case  has  assumed  such  an  ex- 
traordinary aspect  since  Sergeant  Cuff's  time  that 
you  may  revive  his  interest  in  the  inquiry.  Try, 
and  let  me  hear  the  result.  In  the  mean  while,” 
he  continued,  rising,  44  if  you  make  no  discover- 
ies between  this  and  the  end  of  the  month,  am  I 
free  to  try,  on  my  side,  what  can  be  done  by 
keeping  a look-out  at  the  hank  ?” 

44 Certainly,”  I answered — “unless  I relieve 
you  of  all  necessity  for  trying  the  experiment  in 
the  interval.” 

Mr.  Bruff  smiled,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

“ Tell  Sergeant  Cuff,”  he  rejoined,  4 4 that  I say 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  depends  on  the  discov- 


ery of  the  person  who  pawned  the  Diamond. 
And  let  me  hear  what  the  Sergeant's  experience 
says  to  that.” 

So  we  parted  for  that  night. 

Early  the  next  morning  I set  forth  for  the 
little  town  of  Dorking— the  place  of  Sergeant 
Cuff’s  retirement,  as  indicated  to  me  by  Better- 
edge. 

Inquiring  at  the  hotel  I received  the  necessary 
directions  for  finding  the  Sergeant’s  cottage.  It 
was  approached  by  a quiet  by-road,  a little  way 
out  of  the  town,  and  it  stood  snugly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  its  own  plot  of  garden  ground,  protected 
by  a good  brick  wall  at  the  back  and  the  sides, 
and  by  a high  quickset  hedge  in  front.  The 
gate,  ornamented  at  the  upper  part  by  smartly- 
painted  trellis-work,  was  locked.  After  ringing 
at  the  bell  I peered  through  the  trellis-work,  and 
saw  the  great  Cuff’s  favorite  flower  every  where  : 
blooming  in  his  garden,  clustering  over  his  door, 
looking  in  at  his  windows.  Far  from  the  crimes 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  great  city,  the  illustrious 
thief-taker  was  placidly  living  out  the  last  Syba- 
rite years  of  his  life,  smothered  in  roses ! 

A decent  elderly  woman  opened  the  gate  to 
me,  and  at  once  annihilated  all  the  hopes  I had 
built  on  securing  the  assistance  of  Sergeant  Cuff. 
He  had  started,  only  the  day  before,  on  a journey 
to  Ireland. 

44  Has  he  gone  there  on  business?”  I asked. 

The  woman  smiled.  44  He  has  only  one  busi- 
nass  now,  Sir,”  she  said,  “and  that’s  roses.  Some 
great  man’s  gardener  in  Ireland  has  found  out 
something  new  in  the  growing  of  roses — and  Mr. 
Cuff  s away  to  inquire  into  it.  ” 

“Do  you  know  when  he  will  be  hack?” 

“It’s  quite  uncertain,  Sir.  Mr.  Cuff  said  he 
should  come  back  directly,  or  be  away  some 
time,  just  according  as  he  found  the  new  discov- 
ery  worth  nothing,  or  worth  looking  into.  If  yon 
have  any  message  to  leave  for  him,  I’ll  take  care, 
Sir,  that  he  gets  it.” 

I gave  her  my  card,  having  first  written  on  it 
in  pencil : 44 1 have  something  to  say  about  the 
Moonstone.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
you  get  back.”  That  done,  there  tvas  nothing 
left  but  to  submit  to  circumstances,  and  return 
to  London. 

In  the  irritable  condition  of  my  mind,  at  the 
time  of  which  I am  now  writing,  the  abortive 
result  of  my  journey  to  the  Sergeant's  cottage 
simply  aggravated  the  restless  impulse  in  me  to 
be  doing  something.  On  the  day  of  my  return 
from  Dorking  I determined  that  the  next  morn- 
ing should  find  me  bent  on  a new  effort  forcing 
my  way,  through  all  obstacles,  from  the  dark- 
ness to  the  light. 

What  form  was  my  next  experiment  to  take  ? 

If  the  excellent  Betteredge  had  been  present 
while  I was  considering  that  question,  and  if  he 
had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  my  thoughts,  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  declared  that  the  German 
side  of  me  was,  on  this  occasion,  my  uppermost 
side.  To  speak  seriously,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
that  my  German  training  was  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  labyrinth  of  useless  specula- 
tions in  which  I now  involved  myself.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  I sat*  smoking,  and 
building  up  theories,  one  more  profoundly  im- 
probable than  another.  When  I did  get  to  sleep 
my  waking  fancies  pursued  me  in  dreams.  I rose 
the  next  morning,  with  Objective-Subjective  and 
Subjective -Objective  inextricably  entangled  to- 
gether in  my  mind;  and  I begaii  the  day  which 
was  to  witness  my  next  effort  at  practical  action 
of  some  kind,  by  doubting  whether  I had  any 
sort  of  right  (on  purely  philosophical  grounds') 
to  consider  any  sort  of  thing  (the  Diamond  in- 
cluded) as  existing  at  all. 

How  long  I might  have  remained  lost  in  the 
mist  of  my  own  metaphysics,  if  I had  been  left 
to  extricate  myself,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say.  As  the  event  proved,  accident  came  to  my 
rescue,  and  happily  delivered  me.  I happened  to 
wear,  that  morning,  the  same  coat  which  1 had 
worn  on  the  day  of  my  interview  with  Rachel. 
Searching  for  something  else  in  one  of  the  pock- 
ets, I came  upon  a crumpled  piece  of  paper,  and, 
taking  it  out,  found  Betteredge’s  forgotten  letter 
in  my  hand. 

It  seemed  hard  on  my  good  old  friend  to  leave 
him  without  a reply.  I went  to  my  writing-tfi- 
ble,  and  read  his  letter  again. 

A letter  which  has  nothing  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance in  it  is  not  always  an  easy 'letter  to  an- 
swer. Betteredge’s  present  effort  at  correspond- 
ing with  me  came  within  this  category.  Mr. 
Candy’s  assistant,  otherwise  Ezra  Jennings,  had 
told  liis  master  that  he  had  seen  me;  and  Mr. 
Candy,  in  his  turn,  wanted  to  see  me  and  say 
something  to  me,  when  I was  next  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frizinghall.  What  was  to  be  said  in 
answer  to  that,  which  would  he  worth  the  paper 
it  was  written  on  ? I sat  idly  drawing  likenesses 
from  memory  of  Mr.  Candy’s  remarkable-look- 
ing assistant,  on  the  sheet  of  paper  which  I had 
vowed  to  dedicate  to  Betteredge — ■until  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  here  was  the  irrepress- 
ible Ezra  Jennings  getting  in  my  way  again ! I 
threw  a dozen  portraits,  at  least,  of  the  man  with 
the  piebald  hair  (the  hair  in  every  case  remarka- 
bly like)  into  the  waste-paper  basket — and  then 
and  there  wrote  my  answer  to  Betteredge.  It 
was  a perfect  common]  dice  letter — but  it  had 
one  excellent  effect  on  me.  The  effort  of  writ- 
ing a few  sentences,  in  plain  English,  completely 
cleared  my  mind  of  the  cloudy  nonsense  which 
had  filled  it  since  the  previous  day. 

Devoting  myself  once  more  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  impenetrable  puzzle  which  my  own  posi- 
t i'li i presented  tne,  I now  tried  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  investigating  it  from  a plainly  practical 
point  of  view.  The  events  of  the  memorable 
night  being  still  unintelligible  to  me,  I looked  a 
little  farther  back,  and  searched  my  memory  of 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  birthday  for  any  incident 
which  might  prove  of  some  assistance  to  me  in 
finding  the  clew*. 


“HE  STARTED  IMPULSIVELY  TO  HIS  FEET  AND  LOOKED  AT  ME." 
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Ilad  any  thing  happened  while  Rachel  and  I 
were  finishing  the  painted  door  ? or,  Later,  when 
I rode  over  to  Frizinghall?  or  afterward,  when  I 
went  back  with  Godfrey  Ablewhite  and  his  sis- 
ters ? or,  later  again,  when  I put  the  Moonstone 
into  Rachel’s  hands?  or,  later  still,  when  the 
company  came,  and  we  all  assembled  round  the 
dinner -table?  My  memory  disposed  of  that 
string  of  questions  readily  enough  until  I came 
to  the  last.  Looking  back  at  the  social  events 
of  the  birthday  dinner  I found  myself  brought  to 
a stand-still  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry.  I was 
not  even  capable  of  accurately  remembering  the 
number  of  the  guests  who  had  sat  at  the  same 
table  with  me. 

To  feel  myself  completely  at  fault  here,  and 
to  conclude,  thereupon,  that  the  incidents  of  the 
dinner  might  especially  repay  the  trouble  of  in- 
vestigating them,  formed  parts  of  the  same  men- 
tal process  in  my  case.  I believe  other  people, 
in  a similar  situation,  would  have  reasoned  as  I 
did.  When  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interests 
causes  us  to  become  objects  of  inquiry  to  our- 
selves, we  are  naturally  suspicious  of  what  we 
don’t  know.  Once  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  din- 
ner; I resolved — as  a means  of  enriching  the  de- 
ficient resources  of  my  own  memory — to  appeal 
to  the  memories  of  the  rest  of  the  guests;  to 
write  down  all  that  they  could  recollect  of  the 
social  events  of  the  birthday ; and  to  test  the  re- 
sult, thus  obtained,  by  the  light  of  what  had  hap- 
pened afterward  when  the  company  had  left  the 
house. 

This  last  and  newest  of  my  many  contempla- 
ted experiments  in  the  art  of  inquiry — which 
Betteredge  would  probably  have  attributed  to 
the  clear-headed,  or  French,  side  of  me  being  up- 
permost for  the  moment — may  fairly  claim  rec- 
ord here,  on  its  own  merits.  Unlikely  as  it  may 
seem,  I had  now  actually  groped  my  way  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  at  last.  All  I wanted  was  a 
hint  to  guide  me  in  the  right  direction  at  start- 
ing. Before  another  day  had  passed  over  my 
head  that  hint  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  had  been  present  at  the  birthday  feast. 

With  the  plan  of  proceeding  which  I now  had 
in  view,  it  was  first  necessary  to  possess  the  com- 
plete list  of  the  guests.  This  I could  easily  ob- 
tain from  Gabriel  Betteredge.  1 determined  to 
go  back  to  Yorkshire  on  that  day,  and  to  begin 
my  contemplated  investigation  the  next  morning. 

It  w as  just  too  late  to  start  by  the  train  which 
left  London  before  noon.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  wait,  nearly  three  hours,  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  next  train.  Was  there  any  thing 
I could  do  in  London  which  might  usefully  oc- 
cupy this  interval  of  time  ? 

My  thoughts  went  back  again  obstinately  to 
the  birthday  dinner. 

Though  I had  forgotten  the  numbers,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  names  of  the  guests,  I remem- 
bered readily  enough  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  came  from  Frizinghall,  or  from 
its  neighborhood.  But  the  larger  proportion 
was  not  all.  Some  few  of  us  were  not  regular 
residents  in  the  county.  I myself  was  one  of 
the  few.  Mr.  Murthwaite  was  another.  God- 
frey Ablewhite  was  a third.  Mr.  Bruff— no : I 
called  to  mind  that  business  had  prevented  Mr. 
Bnift'  from  making  one  of  the  party.  Had  any 
ladies  been  present  whose  usual  residence  was  in 
London  ? I could  only  remember  Miss  Clack  as 
coming  within  this  latter  category.  However, 
here  were  three  of  the  guests,  at  any  rate,  whom 
it  was  clearly  advisable  for  me  to  see  before  I 
left  town.  I drove  off  at  once  to  Mr.  Bruff’s  of- 
fice ; not  knowing  the  addresses  of  the  persons 
of  whom  I was  in  search,  and  thinking  it  prob- 
able that  he  might  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding 
them. 

Mr.  Bruff  proved  to  be  too  bnsy  to  give  me 
more  than  a minute  of  his  valuable  time.  In 
that  minute,  however,  he  contrived  to  dispose — 
in  the  most  discouraging  manner — of  all  the 
questions  I had  put  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  considered  my  newly-dis- 
covered method  of  finding  a clew  to  the  mystery 
as  something  too  purely  fanciful  to  be  seriously 
discussed.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
places,  Mr.  Murthwaite  was  now  on  his  way  back 
to  the  scene  of  his  past  adventures ; Miss  Clack 
had  suffered  losses,  and  had  settled,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  in  France;  Mr.  Godfrey  Able- 
white  might  or  might  not  be  discoverable  some- 
where in  London.  Suppose  I inquired  at  his 
club  ? And  suppose  I excused  Mr.  Bruff  if  he 
went  back  to  his  business  and  wished  me  good- 
morning ? 

The  field  of  inquiry  in  London  being  now  so 
narrow  ed  as  only  to  include  the  one  necessity  of 
discovering  Godfrey’s  address,  I took  the  law- 
yer’s hint,  and  drove  to  his  club. 

In  the  hall  I met  with  one  of  the  members, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  my  cousin’s,  and  who 
was  also  an  acquaintance  of  my  own.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  enlightening  me  on  the  subject  of 
Godfrey’s  address,  told  me  of  two  recent  events 
in  his  life,  which  were  of  some  importance  in 
themselves,  and  which  had  not  previously  reach- 
ed my  ears. 

It  appeared  that  Godfrey,  far  from  being  dis- 
couraged by  Rachel’s  withdrawal  from  her  en- 
gagement to  him,  had  made  matrimonial  ad- 
vances soon  afterward  to  another  young  lady,  re- 
puted to  be  a great  heiress.  His  suit  had  pros- 
pered, and  his  marriage  had  been  considered  as 
a settled  and  certain  thing.  But,  here  again, 
the  engagement  had  been  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly broken  off — owing,  it  was  said,  on  this 
occasion,  to  a serious  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  bridegroom  and  the  lady’s  father  on 
the  question  of  settlements. 

As  some  compensation  for  this  second  matri- 
monial disaster,  Godfrey  had  soon  afterward 
found  himself  the  object  of  fond  pecuniary  re- 
membrance, on  the  part  of  one  of  his  many  ad- 
mirers. A ric£iqld  jlhily-*-Wg|ii^  respected  at 


the  Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society, 
and  a great  friend  of  Miss  Clack's  (to  whom  she 
had  left  nothing  but  a mourning  ring) — had  be- 
queathed to  the  admirable  and  meritorious  God- 
frey a legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds.  After 
receiving  this  handsome  addition  to  his  own 
modest  pecuniary  resources,  he  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  getting  a little 
respite  from  his  charitable  labors,  and  that  his 
doctor  prescribed  “ a run  on  the  Continent,  as 
likely  to  be  productive  of  much  future  benefit  to 
his  health.”  If  I wanted  to  see  him,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in  paying  my  con- 
templated visit. 

I went,  then  and  there,  to  pay  my  visit. 

The  same  fatality  which  had  made  me  just  one 
day  too  late  in  calling  on  Sergeant  Cuff  made 
me  again  one  day  too  late  in  calling  on  Godfrey. 
He  had  left  London,  on  the  previous  morning, 
by  the  tidal  train  for  Dover.  He  was  to  cross 
to  Ostend ; and  his  servant  believed  he  was  go- 
ing on  to  Brussels.  The  time  of  his  return  was 
a little  uncertain  ; but  I might  be  sure  that  he 
would  be  away  at  least  three  months. 

I went  back  to  my  lodgings  a little  depressed 
in  spirits.  Three  of  the  guests  at  the  birthday 
dinner — and  those  three  all  exceptionally  intel- 
ligent people — were  out  of  my  reach,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  most  important  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  them.  My  last  hopes  now 
rested  on  Betteredge,  and  on  the  friends  of  the 
late  Lady  Verinder  whom  I might  still  find  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Rachel’s  country 
house. 

On  this  occasion  I traveled  straight  to  Fri- 
zinghall— the  town  being  now  the  central  point 
in  my  field  of  inquiry.  I arrived  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  Better- 
edge.  The  next  morning  I sent  a messenger 
with  a letter,  requesting  him  to  join  me  at  the 
hotel  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Having  taken  the  precaution — partly  to  save 
time,  partly  to  accommodate  Betteredge — of 
sending  my  messenger  in  a fly,  I had  a reason- 
able prospect,  if  no  delays  occurred,  of  seeing  the 
old  man  within  less  than  two  hours  from  the  time 
w hen  I had  sent  for  him.  During  this  interval 
I arranged  to  employ  myself  in  opening  my  con- 
templated inquiry  among  the  guests  present  at 
the  birthday  dinner  who  were  personally  known 
to  me,  and  who  were  easily  within  my  reach. 
These  were  my  relatives,  the  Ablewhites,  and 
Mr.  Candy.  The  doctor  had  expressed  a special 
wish  to  see  me,  and  the  doctor  lived  in  the  next 
street.  So  to  Mr.  Candy  I went  first. 

After  w-hat  Betteredge  had  told  me,  I natural- 
ly anticipated  finding  traces  in  the  doctor’s  face 
of  the  severe  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered. 
But  I was  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a change 
as  I saw  in  him  when  he  entered  the  room  and 
shook  hands  with  me.  His  eyes  were  dim ; his 
hair  had  turned  completely  gray  ; his  face  was 
wfizen  ; his  figure  had  shrunk.  I looked  at  the 
once  lively,  rattle-pated,  humorous  little  doctor 
— associated  in  my  remembrance  with  the  per- 
petration of  incorrigible  social  indiscretions  and 
innumerable  boyish  jokes — and  I saw  nothing 
left  of  his  former  self  but  the  old  tendency  to 
vulgar  smartness  in  his  dress.  The  man  was  a 
wreck ; but  his  clothes  and  his  jewelry — in  cruel 
mockery  of  the  change  in  him — were  as  gay  and 
as  gaudy  as  ever. 

“I  have  often  thought  of  you,  Mr.  Blake,”  he 
said ; “ and  I am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again 
at  last.  If  there  is  any  thing  I can  do  for  you, 
pray  command  my  services,  Sir— pray  command 
my  services  1 ” 

He  said  those  few  commonplace  words  with 
needless  hurry  and  eagerness,  and  with  a curios- 
ity to  know  what  had  brought  me  to  Yorkshire, 
which  he  was  perfectly — I might  say  childishly 
— incapable  of  concealing  from  notice. 

With  the  object  that  I had  in  view,  I had  of 
course  foreseen  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
some  sort  of  personal  explanation,  before  I could 
hope  to  interest  people,  mostly  strangers  to  me, 
in  doing  their  best  to  assist  my  inquiry.  Oti  the 
journey  to  Frizinghall  I had  arranged  what  my 
explanation  w-as  to  be — and  I seized  the  oppor- 
tunity now-  offered  to  me  of  dying  the  effect  of 
it  on  Mr.  Candy. 

“ I was  in  Yorkshire  the  other  day,  and  I am 
in  Yorkshire  again  now,  on  rather  a romantic 
errand,”  I said.  “It  is  a matter,  Mr.  Candy, 
in  which  the  late  lady  Verinder’s  friends  all  took 
some  interest.  You  remember  the  mysterious 
loss  of  the  Indian  Diamond,  now  nearly  a year 
since?  Circumstances  have  lately  happened 
which  lead  to  the  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  found 
— and  I am  interesting  myself,  as  one  of  the 
family,  in  recovering  it.  Among  the  obstacles 
in  my  way,  there  is  the  necessity  of  collecting 
again  all  the  evidence  which  was  discovered  at 
the  time,  and  more  if  possible.  There  are  pecul- 
iarities in  this  case,  which  make  it  desirable  to 
revive  my  recollection  of  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  "the  house  on  the  evening  of  Miss  Verin- 
der’s birthday.  And  I venture  to  appeal  to  her 
late  mother’s  friends  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  to  lend  me  the  assistance  of  their  mem- 
ories— ” 

I had  got  as  far  as  that  in  rehearsing  my  ex- 
planatory phrases,  when  I was  suddenly  checked 
by  seeing  plainly  in  Mr.  Candy’s  face  that  my 
experiment  on  him  was  a total  failure. 

The  little  doctor  sat  restlessly  picking  at  the 
points  of  his  fingers  all  the  time  I was  speaking, 
llis  dim,  watery  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  face  with 
an  expression  of  vacant  and  wistful  inquiry  very 
painful  to  see.  What  he  was  thinking  of  it  was 
impossible  to  divine.  The  one  thing  clearly  vis- 
ible was  that  I had  failed,  after  the  first  two  or 
three  words,  in  fixing  his  attention.  The  only 
chance  of  recalling  him  to  himself  appeared  to 
lie  io  changing  the  subject.  I tried  a new  topic 
immediately. 

“So  much,”  I said,  gayly,  “for  what  brings 
J me  to  Frizinghall ! Now,  Mr.  Candy,  it’s  your 


turn.  You  sent  me  a message  by  Gabriel  Bet- 
teredge— ” 

lie  left  off  picking  at  his  fingers,  and  sudden- 
ly brightened  up. 

“Yes!  yes!  yes!”  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 

‘ ‘ That’s  it ! I sent  you  a message !” 

“And  Betteredge  duly  communicated  it  by 
letter,”  I went  on.  “ You  had  something  to  say 
to  me  the  next  time  I was  in  your  neighborhood. 
Well,  Mr.  Candy,  here  I am!” 

“Here  you  are!”  echoed  the  doctor.  “And 
Betteredge  was  quite  right.  I had  something  to 
say  to  you.  That  was  my  message.  Betteredge 
is  a wonderful  man.  What  a memory ! At  his 
age,  what  a memory !” 

He  dropped  back  into  silence,  and  began  pick- 
ing at  his  fingers  again.  Recollecting  what  I had 
heard  from  Betteredge  about  the  effect  of  the  fe- 
ver on  his  memory,  I went  on  with  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  hope  that  I might  help  him  at  start- 
ing. 

“It’s  a long  time  since  we  met,”  I said.  “ We 
last  saw  each  other  at  the  last  birthday  dinner 
my  poor  aunt  was  ever  to  give.  ” 

“ That’s  it !”  cried  Mr.  Candy.  “ The  birth- 
day dinner !”  He  started  impulsively  to  his  feet 
and  looked  at  me.  A deep  flush  suddenly  over- 
spread his  faded  face,  and  he  abruptly  sat  down 
again,  as  if  conscious  of  having  betrayed  a weak- 
ness -which  he  would  fain  have  concealed.  It 
was  plain,  pitiably  plain,  that  he  was  aware  of 
his  own  defect  of  memory,  and  that  he  was  bent 
on  hiding  it  from  the  observation  of  his  friends. 

Thus  far  he  had  appealed  to  my  compassion 
only.  But  the  words  he  had  just  said,  few  as 
they  were,  roused  my  curiosity  instantly  to  the 
highest  pitch.  The  birthday  dinner  had  already 
become  the  one  event  in  the  past  at  which  I 
looked  back  with  strangely-mixed  feelings  of 
hope  and  distrust.  And  here  was  the  birthday 
dinner  unmistakably  proclaiming  itself  as  the 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Candy  had  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  me ! 

I attempted  to  help  him  out  once  more.  But 
this- time  my  own  interests  were  at  the  bottom 
of  my  compassionate  motive,  and  they  hurried 
me  on  a little  too  abruptly  to  the  end  that  I had 
in  view. 

“It’s  nearly  a year  now,”  I said,  “since  we 
sat  at  that  pleasant  table.  Have  you  made  any 
memorandum — in  your  diary,  or  otherwise — of 
what  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  ?” 

Mi-.  Candy  understood  the  suggestion,  and 
showed  me  that  he  understood  it,  as  an  insult. 

“ I require  no  memorandums,  Mr.  Blake,”  he 
said,  stiffly  enough.  “ I am  not  such  a very  old 
man  yet — and  my  memory  (thank  God)  is  to  be 
thoroughly  depended  on!’ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I declined  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  offended  with  me. 

“ I wish  I could  say  the  same  of  my  memory,” 
I answered.  ‘ * When  I try  to  think  of  matters 
that  are  a year  old,  I seldom  find  my  remem- 
brance as  vivid  as  I could  wish  it  to  be.  Take 
the  dinner  at  Lady  Verinder’s,  for  instance — ” 

Mr.  Candy  brightened  up  again,  the  moment 
the  allusion  passed  my  lips. 

“Ah!  the  dinner,  the  dinner  at  Lady  Verin- 
der’s!” he  exclaimed  more  eagerly  than  ever. 
“I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you  about  that.” 

His  eyes  looked  at  me  again  with  the  painful 
expression  of  inquiry,  so  wistful,  so  vacant,  so 
miserably  helpless  to  see.  He  was  evidently  try- 
ing hard,  and  trying  in  vain,  to  recover  the  lost 
recollection.  “ It  was  a very  pleasant  dinner,” 
he  burst  out  suddenly,  with  an  air  of  saying  ex- 
actly what  he  had  wanted  to  say.  “A  very 
pleasant  dinner,  Mr.  Blake,  wasn’t  it?”  He 
nodded  and  smiled,  and  appeared  to  think,  poor 
fellow,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  concealing  the 
total  failure  of  his  memoiy,  by  a well-timed  ex- 
ertion of  his  own  presence  of  mind. 

It  was  so  distressing  that  I at  once  shifted  the 
talk — deeply  as  I was  interested  in  his  recovering 
the  lost  remembrance — to  topics  of  local  interest. 

Here  he  got  on  glibly  enough.  Trumpery  lit- 
tle scandals  and  quarrels  in  the  town,  some  of 
them  as  much  as  a month  old,  appeared  to  recur 
to  his  memory  readily.  He  chattered  on,  with 
something  of  the  smooth  gossiping  fluency  of 
former  times.  But  there  were  moments,  even  in 
the  full  flow  of  his  talkativeness,  when  he  sud- 
denly hesitated — looked  at  me  for  a moment  with 
the  vacant  inquiry  once  more  in  his  eyes — con- 
trolled himself — and  went  on  again.  I submit- 
ted patiently  to  my  martyrdom  (it  is  surely  no- 
thing less  than  martyrdom,  to  a man  of  cosmo- 
politan sympathies,  to  absorb  in  silent  resigna- 
tion the  news  of  a country  town  ?)  until  the  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece  told  me  that  my  visit  had 
been  prolonged  beyond  half  an  hour.  Having 
now  some  right  to  consider  the  sacrifice  as  com- 
plete, I rose  to  take  leave.  As  we  shook  hands, 
Mr.  Candy  reverted  to  the  birthday  festival  of 
his  own  accord. 

“ I am  so  glad  we  have  met  again,”  he  said. 
“I  had  it  on  my  mind — I really  had  it  on  my 
mind,  Mr.  Blake,  to  speak  to  you.  About  the 
dinner  at  Lady  Verinder’s,  you  know  ? A pleas- 
ant dinner — really  a pleasant  dinner  now,  wasn’t 
it?” 

On  repeating  the  phrase  he  seemed  to  feel 
hardly  as  certain  of  having  prevented  me  from 
suspecting  his  lapse  of  memory  as  he  had  felt  on 
the  first  occasion.  The  wistful  look  clouded  his 
face  again;  and,  after  apparently  designing  to 
accompany  me  to  the  street  door,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  rang  the  bell  for  the  sen-ant, 
and  remained  in  the  drawing-room. 

I went  slowly  down  the  doctor’s  stairs,  feeling 
the  disheartening  conviction  that  he  really  had 
something  to  say  which  it  was  vitally  important 
to  me  to  hear,  and  that  he  was  morally  incapa- 
ble of  saying  it.  The  effort  of  remembering  that 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  me  was  but  too  evidently 
the  only  effort  that  his  enfeebled  memoiy-  was 
now  able  to  achieve. 

Just  as  I had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  had  turned  a corner  on  my  way  to  the  outer 


hall,  a door  opened  softly  somewhere  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  a gentle  voice  said 
behind  me : 

“I  am  afraid,  Sir,  you  find  Mr.  Candy  sadly 
changed  ?” 

I turned  round,  and  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  Ezra  Jennings. 


THE  SOLITAIRE. 

Hattie  sat  in  a low  rocker  crocheting.  The 
soft  Berlin  wool  wound  itself  around  the  small 
nervous  fingers,  and  seemingly  without  care  or 
thought  from  the  fair  architect  the  article  grew 
into  wonderfully  symmetrical  proportions.  Once 
in  a while,  it  is  true,  she  held  it  up  for  a mo- 
ment’s inspection,  and  then  rattled  away  again 
with  the  little  ivory-handled,  steel-barbed  in- 
strument, with  which  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  she  seemed  to  entangle  my  heart  with 
as  much  deftness  and  apparent  carelessness  as 
the  fleecy  wool  which  unwound  itself  from  her 
white  aproned  lap.  This  was  a pretty  picture — 
a picture  that  had  often  presented  itself,  and  one 
which  would  bear  the  closest  and  most  critical 
inspection.  But  some  way  this  morning  my 
sensations  were  not  so  profoundly  satisfactory  as 
they  had  been  on  previous  occasions,  and  I ac- 
counted for  it  in  this  wise:  Harriet  Hertford, 
the  fair  knitter  described  above,  was  spending 
the  winter  with  my  cousin  Blanche  Perry ; old 
schoolmates  these  young  ladies  were ; about  the 
same  age,  Blanche  said,  and  she  was  twenty- 
one.  I was  also  a visitor,  with  considerable 
privilege.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  shat- 
tered in  health,  and  entirely  disqualified  by  a 
severe  wound  in  my  left  shoulder,  and  a nervous 
prostration  resulting  from  protracted  military 
duty,  for  any  kind  of  business,  I accepted  the 
invitation  of  my  uncle  to  make  his  house  my 
home  until  I found  myself  perfectly  well  again. 
My  aunt,  a most  estimable  lady,  and  capital 
nurse,  promoted  my  comfort  in  every  imaginable 
way.  Blanche,  too,  was  sensible,  kind,  and  cous- 
inly, willing  and  apparently  glad  to  bring  her 
stock  of  entertainment  (which,  by-the-way,  was 
a well  - assorted  one)  for  my  amusement,  and 
sometimes,  I fear,  querulous  criticism.  Hattie, 
as  they  all  called  her,  was  at  first  extremely  shy 
of  me ; but  after  a little  seemed  to  catch  the 
loving  magnetism  of  the  family,  and  many  were 
the  little  favors  I received  at  her  hands.  The 
morning  paper  she  always  read  to  me.  Once, 
when  my  toast  was  not  exactly  the  shade  of 
brown  she  thought  suitable  for  an  invalid,  she 
offered  to  show  me  how  evenly  she  could  color 
the  home-made  slice;  and  from  thenceforth  her 
fair  fingers  prepared  not  only  the  toast,  but  many 
other  delicacies  which  no  one  else  in  the  house 
had  ever  heard  of.  I used  to  wonder  how  she 
became  possessed  of  so  much  culinary -ability ; 
and  one  morning,  when  she  had  placed  before 
me  an  omelet  which,  in  point  of  flavor  and  de- 
lectable appearance,  I never  saw  equaled,  I ven- 
tured to  ask  her  how  she  came  by  this  wonder- 
ful knowledge. 

“ Eat  your  breakfast  like  a good  boy,  Robert, 
and  I will  tell  you,”  she  replied.  “My  father, 
God  bless  him,  was  an  invalid  for  many  years 
before  he  died,  and  my  mother,  a very  domestic 
woman,  spent  a great  part  of  her  time  endeavor- 
ing to  tempt  the  miserable  appetite.  I believe 
(though  it  is  extremely  unfashionable  to  admit 
it)  that  I must  have  been  bom  with  a natural 
‘ penchant’  for  the  details  of  cookery ; and  I grew 
to  assisting  until  I really  outrivaled  my  experi- 
enced mother ; and  long  before  I could  conjugate 
a single  French  verb  I was  familiar  with  every 
housekeeping  detail.  I wonder,  ” she  concluded, 
“ that  all  women  do  not  like  to  cook.  There  is 
something  as  artistic  to  me  in  the  preparation  of 
a beautiful  appetizing  dish  as  in  the  painting  of  a 
fine  picture.  One  certainly  does  not  get  daubed 
any  more  with  the  former  than  the  latter.” 

But  as  I was  telling  you  this  morning  I was 
uneasy.  Hattie  had  read  every  item  of  interest 
in  the  Times , had  assisted  me  from  the  break- 
fast parlor  to  the  library  (an  unusual  favor),  and 
now  with  her  fair  head  bent  over  the  everlasting 
knitting  seemed,  even  while  she  wrought  still 
more  entanglement  with  her  delicate  manipula- 
tions of  the  wool  and  my  susceptibilities,  to  be  so 
entirely  engrossed  with  some  foreign  subject  as  to 
preclude  all  thought  of  me.  The  evening  before 
Frank  Hertford,  Blanche’s  brother,  had  ran  down 
from  the  city  and  taken  Hattie  sleigh-riding.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  sweetly  she  looked  in  the 
soft,  fleecy  wrappings,  with  just  enough  of  crim- 
son blended  with  the  immaculate  white  to  give 
the  brow-11  eyes  a still  browner  shade,  and  to 
form  a tasteful  frame-work  for  the  exquisitely 
oval  face. 

‘ ‘ I am  so  sorry,  Robert,  you  can  not  have  any 
fun  tliis  winter,”  she  said,  coming  up  to  my  arm- 
chair and  smoothing  back  the  hair  from  my  tem- 
ples. “ But  the  first  real  fine  day  I’ll  take  you 
out  riding  myself;”  and  she  hurried  off.  I 
watched  her  spring  into  the  sleigh,  laughingly 
throw-  us  a good-by  kiss,  and  then,  more  de- 
pressed than  I had  ever  been  in  my  life,  I w-ent 
to  bed.  Hattie  noticed,  the  moment  her  eyes 
sought  my  face  the  next  morning,  that  I was 
not  looking  as  well  as  usual ; and  I noticed  that 
on  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand  she  wore  a 
ring — an  expensive  solitaire  diamond — that  I 
had  never  seen  there  before.  How  easy  of  ex- 
planation! — the  engagement -ring,  of  course. 
Frank  had  taken  the  first  train  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  so  far  ns  I was  able  to  judge,  there  had 
been  no  mention  made  of  the  affair  to  the  fami- 
ly. “ Who  but  a fool  and  an  invalid  would  ever 
have  been  caught  in  such  a scrape  as  this  ? ’ I 
whispered  to  myself.  For  what  purpose  had  a 
mysterious  l’rovidence  thrown  us  into  this  sin- 
gularly friendly  companionship  ? I was  puzzled 
to  discover  any  justice  in  the  arrangement,  and 

j the  man  who  had  performed  his  duty  pretty  fair- 

I lv0rf|b^ frT^°  hadfaced  &raPe  and 
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cannon-balls ! Stones  of  ice  of  all  shapes,  and  of  the 
size  of  a man’s  fist,  cut  and  bruised  our  bodies ; aud, 
with  our  arms  crossed  above  our  heads,  we  sought 
the  slight  protection  of  a ‘mesquite’  bush.  Tiiere 
are  no  trees  on  this  prairie-land.  We  were  at  differ- 
ent times  knocked  down  by  blows  about  the  head— 


and  the  former,  frightened  at  this  unexpected  and 
unusual  castigation,  dashed  off  wildly  into  the  ‘mes- 
qnite.’  It  was  impossible  to  see,  and,  fearing  a cap- 
size and  drag  in  the  chaparral,  we  jumped  out.  Stag- 
gering blows  on  the  head  and  body  soon  cnve  us  to 
understand  what  was  going  on.  It  was  hailing  young 


A TEXAS  HAIL-STORM. 

Texas  is  certainly  a great  State — territorially, 
agriculturally,  and,  as  appears  by  the  following 
statement,  it  excels  most  States  meteorologically. 
We  have  long  been  aware  that  that  climate  was 
famous  for  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  but 
not  one  of  the  proverbial  “oldest  inhabitants” 
whom  we  have  encountered  has  been  able  to  re- 
call such  a hail-storm  as  that  which  one  of  our 
Texas  friends  thus  describes  and  illustrates.  His 
letter  is  dated  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  May  20, 
1868,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“ One  of  those  terrific  hail-storms  which  one  hears 
of  but  seldom  sees  or  believes  visited  this  city  last 
evening. 

“ Captain  A , Doctor  B , and  myself,  were  re- 

turning from  a day’s  fishing,  some  ten  miles  from 
town,  In  an  army  ambulance.  About  seven  o’clock 
p.m.  we  noticed  indications  of  rain.  Dark  clouds  were 
rising  in  the  northwest,  accompanied  with  a great 
deal  of  what  we  at  first  supposed  to  be  heat-lightning. 
The  lightning  gradually  became  more  vivid,  the  clouds 
blacker,  and  the  thunder  began  to  make  itself  heard ; 
and  our  first  supposition  of  aalight  shower  changed  to 
a certain  prospect  of  a severe  thunder-storm.  The 
mules  which  drew  our  ambulance  were  put  to  their 
swiftest  gait  with  the  hope  of  reaching  town  before  it 
came  on,  but  to  no  purpose — the  storm  broke  on  us 
when  about  two  miles  distant.  A fierce  wind,  driving 
sheets  of  rain  right  in  our  teeth,  put  a stop  to  any  fur- 
ther progress,  and  compelled  us  to  turn  the  ambulance 
from  the  direction  of  the  storm  into  the  ‘mesquite’ 
bushes,  where  we  prepared  ourselves  to  quietly  sit 
and  take  it.  Suddenly,  however,  something  hit  the 
side  of  the  ambulance  with  a noise  such  as  that  of  a 
stone  violently  thrown  — another  and  another— and 
soon  we  heard  the  1 thuds’  on  the  bodies  of  the  mules. 
Ngither  mule  nor  man  knew  what  to  make  of  this ; 


A TEXAS  U AIL-STORM— EFFECT  ON  THE  HOUSES. 


Captain  A three  times.  Cut,  bleeding,  and  bruised, 

with  no  other  prospect  than  to  ‘grin  and  bear*  it ; not 
knowing  how  long  such  a phenomenon  might  last, 
nor  how  soon  we  might  be  knocked  senseless,  we  felt 
it  to  be  an  awful  situation. 

‘iln  the  mean  time  the  mules  were  ‘ slewed  around’ 
by  repeated  blows  on  the  head  and  sides,  and  stunned. 
We  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  mules,  and 
as  they  passed  us  we  leaped  into  the  ambulance.  Prov- 
identially the  ambulance  was  soon  brought  to  a halt 
by  a rail-fence,  and  the  mules  were  too  much  exhaust- 
ed and  frightened  to  exert  themselves  further.  We 
placed  the  seats  over  our  heads,  and,  thus  protected, 
awaited  the  eud  of  the  storm,  drenched  through,  shiv- 
ering with  cold,  and  badly  beaten  on  the  legs  and 
sides. 

“The  hail  fell  for  twenty-two  minutes,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  heavy  rain,  bright,  blinding  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  continuous  roars  and  sharp  cracks 
of  thunder.  The  curtains  of  our  ambulance  were  cut 
to  ribbons,  and  we  scarcely  thought  the  mules  would 
weather  it;  but  they  did,  and,  though  much  bruised 
and  stunned,  brought  us  safely  to  town.  With  black 
eyes,  bloody  heads,  smashed  and  cut  hats,  bruised 
arms,  and  torn  and  muddy  clothes,  we  looked  as  if 
just  from  a ‘free  fight,’  and  very  badly  whipped. 
Only  by  experience  could  we  have  believed  that  one 
could  have  been  exposed  to  its  violence  and  lived. 

“We  found  our  house  flooded  with  water,  and  all 
the  window-panes  and  Venetian  bliuds  on  its  north 
side  knocked  into  1 smithereens ;’  and  the  whole  town 
presents  the  appearance  of  a bombarded  city.  The 
houses  look  as  if  thousands  of  six-pounders  had 
played  against  their  walls  and  roofs  at  point-blank 
range.  The  walls,  covered  with  an  inch  thickness 
of  plaster  on  the  outside,  show,  as  in  the  photograph 
which  I send  yon  of  our  own  dwelling,  every  scar  on 
which  was  made  by  the  hail.  This  also  shows,  as  well 
as  so  small  a picture  can,  the  effect  on  the  blinds  and 
windows.  The  shingle  roofs  are  broken  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  thehail  and  wind  ■ great  holes  are  cut  through 
tin  roofs  and  gutters.  Several  houses  were  entirely 
unroofed  by  the  wind ; among  others  that  of  General 
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Mason,  who,  with  his  family,  took  refuge  between 
the  wails  of  a door.  Ttu  walls  of  an  old  church  were 
blown  down,  and  its  r .of  landed  in  the  street.  Trees, 
in  some  instances,  were  tom  up  and  thrown  down.  In 
one  house  a Btone  penetrated  the  roof,  and  tumbled, 
spent,  to  the  floor.  The  trees  and  bushes  are  entirely 
stripped  of  their  foliage  and  small  branches,  cut  off  by 
the  hail ; the  com  cut  down  as  if  with  a scythe ; and 
vegetables  and  flowers  absolutely  beaten  into  the 
ground. 

“The  largest  authenticated  stone  that  I have  heard. 
of  weighed  three  and  a half  pounds.  The  very  large 
ones  of  two  pounds  and  upward,  must  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  for  no  one  could  have  stood  them. 
They  probably  averaged  a weight  of  from  a quarter  to 
half  a pound  and  were  of  the  size  of  one’s  fist — such 
at  least  was  my  experience.  They  were  irregular  iu 
shape,  as  if  in  their  descent  many  had  been  frozen 
together,  and  as  hard  as  rock. 

“A  woman,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  camping 
out  on  the  prairie,  had  two  ribs  broken  and  is  believed 
to  be  fatally  injured ; a dog  had  his  brains  knocked 
out ; and  there  are  numerous  cases  of  cuts  and  bruises 
more  or  less  severe ; there  are  also  several  reports  of 
fatal  casualties  to  human  life,  which  have  not  vet  been 
authenticated.  You  see  holes  four  inches  in  diameter 
through  tin  roofs  and  sheet-iron  stove  pipes ; boards 
of  fences  are  knocked  off  and  split  by  the  hail,  and  the 
trees  barked  as  if  by  cannon-balls.  Five  mires  to  the 
westward  of  this  town  there  was  no  hail,  though  wind 
and  rain,  and  I judge  the  storm  proper,  of  hail,  not 
to  have  extended  over  a diameter  of  more  than  six 
miles."  


PARISIAN  HONORS. 

We  submit  the  following  to  our  readers.  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary : 

“At  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition,  Messrs. 
Wheeler  & Wilson,  No.  625  Broadway,  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal,  and  the  only  one,  awarded 
for  the  most  perfect  Sewing  Machine  and  But- 
ton-hole Machine  exhibited.  J.  C.  Derby,  New 
York,  United  States  Agent  for  the  Exposition.” 

‘ ‘ The  only  gold  medal  for  the  manufacture  and 
perfection  of  Sewing  Machines  and  Button-hole 
Machines  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  of  New  York.  Henry  F.  Q.  D’Aligny, 
member  of  international  jury,  and  reporter  of 
same.” — Demorest's  Magazine. 


Ex- President  Martin  Van  Bluest  and  his 
physicians  testified  to  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy  in  his  own 
case. — [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A TIMELY  WARNING, 


them  the  Liver  and  Stomach  are  speedily  changed  to 
an  active,  healthy  state,  the  appetite  regulated  and  re- 
stored, blood  and  secretions  thoroughly  purified  and 
enriched,  and  the  whole  system  renovated  and  built 
up  anew. 

It  depends  much  upon  the  length  of  time  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  existing,  organization  of  the  particular 
system  affected,  climate,  general  habits,  occupation, 
sex,  etc.  Of  course,  the  longer  the  derangement,  the 
more  numerous  the  symptoms  of  internal  discord.  If 
nature,  in  her  salutary  straggles  to  relieve  the  blood 
from  its  poisonous  qualities,  throws  or  deposits  the 
greater  portion  of  it  on  the  Lungs,  there  is  at  once 
more  or  less  cough,  with  eventually  all  the  long  train 
of  symptoms  of  Consumption.  It  is  a law  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  that,  to  be  natural  and  free,  the  body 
must  throw  off  all  worn-out  and  poisonous  irritating 
materials,  by  the  processes  called  secretion  and  excre- 
tion, as  fast  as  it  takes  on  new  particles  by  assimila- 
tion and  nutrition.  Now,  I have  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments that  the  majority  of  all  this  worn-out  bil- 
ious matter,  taken  up  by  the  blood  from  the  system, 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  liver  when  in  a healthy 
condition,  and  then  thrown  into  the  bowels  and  pass- 
ed off  with  the  excretions.  By  this  you  see,  the  mo- 
ment the  liver  becomes  affected,  from  any  cause,  it 
fails  to  separate  the  offensive  matter  from  the  blood 
and  fluids  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  torpidity 
or  disorder  of  the  organ.  Consequently,  nature  seeks 
other  outlets,  through  which  she  can  rid  the  blood  of 
its  unhealthy  mass,  when  it  is  thrown  to  the  surface 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  it  irritates,  and, 
if  the  unnatural  process  is  continued  long,  various 
forms  of  rashes,  Dlotches,  eruptions,  sores,  ulcers, 
boils,  swellings,  etc.,  are  induced,  such  as  are  seen  in 
different  persons  and  localities  of  the  globe. 

So  with  all  kinds  of  fits  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
same  poison  matter  that  is  naturally,  and  should  be, 
taken  up  by  the  liver,  is  left  in  the  blood ; and  if  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  are  weakened  by  over-ac- 
tion, or  any  cause,  they  are  thrown  into  a negative 
position,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  resisting 
the  accumulation,  and  the  consequence  is,  irregular 
action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  takes  place, 
and,  in  their  efforts  to  free  themselves  of  the  offending 
substances,  convulsions  or  fits  of  various  kinds  are 
produced,  in  all  degrees  of  severity,  from  the  slightest 
fainting  tit  to  the  most  dangerous  cases  of  apoplexy 
or  epilepsy.  Should  the  irritation  settle,  and  be  con- 
fined to  the  general  nerves  of  the  system,  neuralgia 
and  all  grades  of  nervous  affections  supervene,  from 
the  most  intense  pains  and  irritability  to  the  simple 
restlessness  so  often  found  in  females  of  a delicate 
and  imperfect  organization.  Restlessness  at  night  is 
produced  from  the  same;  and  nervous  headache, 
drowsiness,  heaviness,  dizziness,  roaring,  buzzing, 
and  singing  in  the  ears  and  head,  dimness  of  sight, 
deafness,  throbbing  or  darting  pains  in  the  head.  If 
the  bilious  matter  should  settle  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  stomach,  throat,  and  bowels, 
then  we  find  the  following  symptoms  or  manifesta- 
tions of  the  internal  derangements,  namely : Water- 
brash,  heartburn,  sickness  and  vomiting,  colic,  pains 
in  the  sides,  stomach,  bowels,  back,  or  breast ; sick 
headache,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  wind  in  the  stom- 
ach, with  distress  and  fullness,  choking  spells,  heat 
and  dryness  in  the  throat,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
canker  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  bad  breath,  thirst, 
cold  chills  alternating  with  hot  flashes,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  cholera  and  cholera  morbus,  sour  stomach, 
with  raising  of  the  food,  unsteady  appetite,  constipa- 
tion of  the  bow  els,  all-gone  feelings,  etc. 


AND 

THE  REASON  WHY. 

How  sublime,  how  beautiful  the  thought  that  the 
researches  and  developments  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury have  added  fresh  and  glorious  laurels  to  the  great 
temple  of  fame  and  science ! In  every  department  and 
phase  of  progressive  development  the  hand  of  the  sage 
and  philosopher  is  ever  busy  — ever  ready  to  devise 
means  for  the  amelioration  of  human  woe  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life. 

Think  you  his  an  enviable  position  — an  existence 
without  stern  obstacles  and  perplexing  cares  ? Nay, 
far  from  it ; for  he  plucks  the  lovely  rose  in  peril  of 
the  thorn ; he  climbs  to  eminence  and  renown,  and 
every  step  he  gains  is  planted  on  a prostrate  foe.  He 
digs  the  gold  and  tries  it ; another  and  a bolder  hand 
must  strike  the  blow  that  stamps  its  worth  and  gives 
- it  currency  as  genuine. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  rational  mind  that  the 
man  who  contributes  the  most  toward  promoting  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  hnman  race  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-men ; 
acting  upon  this  principle,  Prof.  R.  L.  HAMILTON,  of 
New  York,  has,  by  patient  investigation  and  vast  ex- 
perience, solved  the  uncertain  question  iu  relation  to 
the  vexed  and  important  subject  of  Liver  Complaints 
and  other  chronic  diseases. 

The  Doctor,  having  been  very  extensively  engaged 
in  the  treatment  of  Liver  Diseases  for  a whole  lifetime, 
found  a class  of  those  cases  that  invariably,  in  spite 
of  the  most  positive  treatment,  proved  fatal— showing 
that  there  were  yet  some  remote,  hidden  causes  that 
medical  science  had  not  fully  and  perfectly  demon- 
strated. In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  human  race,  Prof.  Hamilton 
set  about  a series  of  experiments  and  scientific  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess— proving  the  fact  which  he  had  suspected,  that  in 
all  these  lingering  Liver  Complaints  the  ordinary  rem- 
edies used  by  physicians  were  of  no  avail,  or  worse 
than  useless,  by  destroying  the  constitution,  and  has- 
tening the  unfortunate  victim  to  a premature  grave. 

Dr.  Hamilton’s  valuable  discoveries  consist  mainly 
in  his  having  perfected  a combination  of  remedies 
which  are  purely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  safe  in  any 
case,  no  matter  how  delicate  the  constitution  or  feeble 
the  person  may  be ; in  fact,  after  having  stood  the  test 
for  years,  it  is  positively  proved  that  they  can  not  fail 
in  any  case  to  cure  where  there  is  sufficient  vitality 
left  in  the  system  to  respond  to  the  specific  action  of 
any  human  agency  whatever.  So  many  thousands 
having  been  saved  by  their  use,  after  every  thing  else 
had  been  used  in  vain,  these  natural  remedies  may 
with  safety  be  looked  upon  as  specifics,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  For  the  benefit  of  the  sick  who 
may  wish  to  know  positively  when  they  have  derange- 
ments of  the  Liver  of  more  or  less  severity,  a combi- 
nation of  the  usual  symptoms  found  in  such  cases  will 

be  found  below.  

SYMPTOMS  OF  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

A sallow  or  yellow  color  of  the  skin,  or  yellowish- 
brown  spots  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
dullness  and  drowsiness,  with  frequent  headache; 
bitter  or  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  dryness  of  the  throat, 
and  internal  heat ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; in  many 
cases  a dry,  teasing  cough,  with  sore  throat ; unsteady 
appetite ; sour  stomach,  with  a raising  of  the  food  and 
a cnoking  sensation  in  the  throat ; sickness  and  vom- 
iting ; distress,  heaviness,  or  a bloated  or  full  feeling 
about  the  stomach  and  sides,  which  is  often  attended 
with  pains  and  tenderness ; pains  in  the  sides,  back, 
or  breast,  and  about  the  shoulders;  colic  pain  and 
soreness  through  the  bowels,  with  heat ; constipation 
of  the  bowels,  alternating  with  frequent  attacks  of 
diarrhoea ; piles,  flatulence,  nervousness ; coldness  of 
the  extremities ; rash  of  blood  to  the  head,  with 
symptoms  of  apoplexy ; numbness  of  the  limbs,  espe- 
cially at  night ; cold  chills,  alternating  with  hot  flash- 
es, female  weaknesses  and  irregularities. 

Another  very  prominent  and  common  symptom  is 
the  peculiar  lowness  of  spirits  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  Persons  or  naturally 
buoyant  and  cheerful  dispositions  are  often  changed 
to  dull,  morose,  and  desponding  hypocondriacs ; those 
amiable  and  sprightly  become  peevish,  irritable,  and 
unsociable— in  short,  undergo  an  entire  change  of 
manner  and  character. 

IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

Dear  reader,  if  you  have  any  or  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms.  Prof.  HAMILTON  has  reme- 
dies that  will  strike  at  the  root  of  them  as  by  made. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  fail  in  his  treatment.  By 


POSITIVE  PROOF. 

CONTINUATION  OF  PROFESSOR  HAMILTON’S  THEORY. 

Hoarseness,  Spitting  Blood,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  or 
Phthisic,  and  Consumption  are  produced  by  the  same 
cause.  The  bilious  material  is  thrown  upon  the  deli- 
cate membrane  that  lines  the  air-passages,  causing  ir- 
ritation, with  more  or  less  cough,  severe  soreness 
through  the  throat,  breast,  sides,  back,  or  shoulders, 
or  pains  of  various  degrees  of  severity ; and  unless 
something  be  done  immediately  to  relieve  nature.  In- 
flammation will  supervene,  followed  by  ulceration, 
night-sweats,  cold  chills,  hectic  fever,  raising  of  mat- 
ter, with  perhaps  a little  blood,  diarrhoea,  sore  mouth 
and  throat,  etc.,  which  are  indications  of  a powerful 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  system  of  poisonous  ma- 
terial which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  most  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  organs  in  the  human  system— the 
lungs  and  air-passages. 

In  connection  with  the  above  cause  we  have  anoth- 
er which  is  not  understood  by  physicians,  and  that  is 
a superabundance  of  action  of  the  lungs,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  have  been  compelled  to  labor  too  hard. 
That  any  machine  may  run  well,  all  the  parts  must  be 
well  oiled  and  properly  balanced.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
human  system.  God,  whose  hands  so  daintily  fash- 
ioned this  wonderful  body,  has  allotted  to  each  organ 
a specific  amount  of  labor,  which,  if  properly  and  faith- 
fully performed,  will  cause  all  to  run  smoothly  and 
easily  through  life.  But  the  moment  one  organ  at- 
tempts to  shirk  its  usual  amount  of  labor  upon  a 
neighboring  organ,  that  moment  the  harmony  of  the 
system  is  destroyed,  and  the  organ,  overtasked  by  its 
increased  action,  becomes,  as  a natural  consequence, 
enfeebled,  and,  no  longer  able  to  perform  even  its  or- 
dinary amount  of  work,  falls  into  decay. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  action  of  the  heart — 
the  tiny  seat  of  life— has  become  impaired,  and,  in- 
stead of  performing  its  customary  amount  of  labor, 
it  now  performs  only  half  as  much  as  it  should  do — 
what  is  the  result  ? In  all  cases  where  there  is  a lack 
of  action  in  the  liver,  digestive  organs,  and  heart,  the 
lungs  are  necessarily  brought  into  powerful  action, 
and  are  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  their  own  proper  functions.  The  la- 
bor imposed  upon  the  lungs  is,  therefore,  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  should  be  in  a normal  condition, 
producing  irritation,  inflammation,  and  ultimately 
ulceration,  general  prostration,  and  consumption.  In 
brief,  the  above  are  the  causes  that  produce  all  lung 
diseases,  throat  affections,  and  catarrh.  Now,  the 
natural  and  proper  treatment  for  the  full  and  perma- 
nent cure  of  all  such  complaints  is  simple,  safe,  and 
reliable.  Instead  of  applying  remedial  agents  to  the 
lungs  exclusively,  we  have,  by  vast  experience,  learn- 
ed that  other  organs  should  be  aroused  to  action  at 
once,  and  be  compelled  to  perform  their  full,  healthy 
functions,  and  thus  establish  harmony,  vigor,  anu 
vitality  throughout  the  body. 


IS  WELL  KNOWN  THROUGHOUT  THIS 
CONTINENT. 

Professor.R.  Leonidas  Hamilton,  M.D.,  having  for 
many  years  given  his  whole  time  to  the  treatment 
and  investigation  of  Chronic  Diseases,  more  especially 
of  the  Liver  and  Blood,  and  having  been  long  and  fa- 
vorably known  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union  as  the  most  skillful  and  successful  physician 
in  the  cure  of  Chronic  Diseases,  being  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacy, 
Medical  Botany,  and  Diseases  of  Females  and  Chil- 
dren, in  Central  Medical  College,  also  Physician  to 
the  New  York  College  of  Health  und  the  Central  City 
Hospital,  etc.,  has  had  opportunities  within  his  reach 
of  no  mean  importance,  and  added  largely  to  his  skill 
and  experience. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  His  present  connection  with  that 
popular  and  useful  Institution  known  as  the  NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SUR- 
GERY, as  its  President  and  general  Manager,  is  posi- 
tive evidence  that  Professor  Hamilton  inis  the  full 
confidence  not  only  of  the  Trustees  of  the  above  pub- 
lic institution,  but  of  the  American  people.  It  is  now 
admitted  by  the  best  physicians  that  Prof.  Hamilton 
is  the  only  physician  iu  the  world  that  has  made 
Liver,  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases  a specialty  for  a 
whole  lifetime,  and  the  only  one  that  has  written  n 
full  and  true  theory  of  the  origin  and  cure  of  Liver 
Complaints. 

The  views  advocated  by  him  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  are  uow  adopted  by  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  world. 


HE  HAS  TREATED  MORE  CASES  OF  THIS  KIND 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAN. 

After  having  successfully  treated  over  two  hundred 


tlumsand  cases  of  Liver,  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases 
throughout  the  United  States  and  British  North  Amer- 
ica, the  people  can  have  no  excuse  for  doubting  his 
skill  and  ability  to  cope  with  all  diseases  to  which  the 
human  family  are  subject.  The  name  and  fame  of 
Professor  It.  Leonidas  Hamilton,  M.D.,  have  become  a 
household  word  throughout  this  continent,  and  the  mere 
mention  of  them  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
public  may  place  full  confidence  in  his  worth  and  re- 
liability. By  the  new  system  of  treatment  adopted  by 
Prof  Hamilton,  all  chronic  diseases  are  fully  aiul  per- 
manently cured,  with  more  speed  and  certainty  than 
any  other  known  method.  In  a majority  of  cases, 
cures  are  made  in  one  quarter  of  the  time  usually  re- 
quired by  other  treatments ; and  there  is  also  another 
advantage  to  be  gained  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
laboring  classes,  in  that  no  mineral  or  poisonous  reme- 
dies are  given.  Consequently,  patients  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  exposure,  and  need  not  De  kept  from  work,  or 
compelled  to  change  diet  or  general  habits  of  every- 
day life. 


THE  REASON  WHY! 

WRY  IS  DE.  HAMILTON  SUCCESSFUL? 

1st.— Because  he  has  studied  these  diseases  for  a life- 
time—first  becoming  interested  by  his  own  suf- 
ferings. 

2d.— Because  he  has  investigated  every  remedy  known 
to  science,  and,  in  addition,  has  new  remedies, 
from  the  fields  and  forests,  of  ms  own  disoov- 
ery,  and  of  the  greatest  possible  efficacy  and 
value. 

3d.— Because  he  has  no  routine  way  of  treating  all 
cases  alike,  but  treats  each  patient  who  sacred- 
ly commits  his  health  to  his  care  according  to 

the  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  EACH  PATIENT. 

4th.— Because,  having  made  a specialty  of  Liver, 
Lung,  aud  Blood  Diseases,  he  has  an  experi- 
ence which  has  extended  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  cases — a greater  experience,  it  is  safe  to  say, 

TUAN  ANY  OTHER  LIVING  MAN. 

5th.— Because  he  selects  his  remedies  for  each  case 
with  such  care,  uses  harmless  vegetable  ageuts, 
and  devotes  his  whole  life  and  energies  to  mak- 
ing his  practice  successful— to  gethis  patients 

THOROUGHLY  ANn  PERMANENTLY  CURED. 


REMEMBER  ONE  THING ! ! ! 

Reader  : Do  not  think  that  you  can  not  be  cured 
because  you  have  tried  other  remedies.  Let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  many  of  my  remedies  are 
known  only  to  myself,  for  many  of  them  are  discover- 
ies of  my  own,  and  are  compounded  according  to  my 
own  reasoning  aud  extensive  experience  with  tne  sick. 

All  sick  persons  must  remember  that,  if  they  wish 
to  be  put  upon  a course  of  treatment  which  will  cure 
them,  they  can  write  me  their  present  symptoms, 
plainly ; or  patients  can  mark  the  symptoms  they  have, 
as  above  published.  I can,  iu  every  instance,  pre- 
scribe for  them  just  as  well  as  though  I saw  them,  for 
1 have  constantly  thousands  under  my  treatment,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  whom  I never  see,  all  of 
whom  I cure  as  speedily  and  safely  as  those  I see  in 
person— in  fact,  some  of  the  best  cures  ever  made  I 
have  perfected  in  cases  1 never  saw. 

All  I wish  to  know  In  any  case  is  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  and  they  can  just  as  well  be  written 
as  told  to  a physician,  and  he  can  treat  the  case  as 
easily  as  though  the  patient  were  present. 

Please  write  to  me  at  once,  all  ye  afflicted,  and  I will 
answer  you  promptly  and  to  the  point, ’and  state  fully 
the  facts  as  they  appear,  and  whether  you  cau  or  can 
not  be  saved.  Do  not  give  up,  even  though  your  fam- 
ily physician  has  done  you  no  good ; fori  have  saved 
thousands  after  all  hope  had  fled  and  the  grave  was 
near.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a J ust  Providence 
will  not  withhold  the  noble  means  for  the  salvation  or 
happiness  of  his  suffering  and  erring  children.  Also, 
if  you  expect  a full  and  specific  reply  to  your  letter, 
always  inclose  ten  cents ; postage  must  be  paid  iu  ad- 
vance. I am  always  in  attendance,  and  attend  to  all 
cases  in  person,  and  the  afflicted  public  may  rely  upon 
my  responsibility,  and  that  they  will  be  dealt  with 
justly  and  honorably.  


ANOTHER  APPEAL  TO  TnE  INCREDULOUS. 

So  well  knowing  the  general  custom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  denounce  all  advertising  physicians  as 
“ humbugs,”  without  knowing  any  thing  at  all  in  re- 
gard to  their  merits,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  and 
wonderful  estimomals  from  some  of  the  thousands 
who  have  been  cured  by  me,  I publish  below  the 
names  aud  addresses  of  a few  reliable  persons  who 
know  me  well  as  a man  of  integrity  and  a reliable 
physician.  Any  one  desiring  can  cal  and  consult  any 
of  them,  or  address  them  by  letter  on  the  subject: 


Benjamin  Berry,  Mattcawan,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Hughes,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

John  Proper,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Alice  J.  Palmer,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Thomas  B.  Slingerland,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Carroll,  Attomey-at-Law,  No.  <53  Liberty  St., 
New  York  City. 

Timothy  Cronin,  Attomey-at-Law,  No.  161  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

J.  M.  Emerson,  No.  83  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

' K.  Van  Slyke,  Stationer,  No.  2 Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. 

William  Wright,  Broker,  No.  50  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Norval  M.  White,  Clerk  in  New  York  City  Post-office. 

F.  Dennstadt,  M.D.,  No.  296  Broome  Street,  New  York 

City. 

G.  D.  Smith,  M.D.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

E.  Harmon,  American  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Palmer,  No.  79  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
William  B.  Betts,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Edwin  Burlinjgme,  Troy^N.  Y. 


S.  O.  Gleason,  Draggis 


Pa. 

Liberty  Street, 


ilarvey 

The  Hon.  R.  G.  McCreary,  Gettysburg, 

G.  W.  Lord,  Attomey-at-Law,  No.  65 

[ , rgaretsville,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Parker,  Alabama,  N.Y. 

J.  Jackson, Broker, No.  137  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Van  Beuthuyseu  & Sons,  State  Printers,  Al- 
’ r,  N.Y. 

.nderson,No.81  AdamsStreet,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Riley  Merrill,  Sanford,  N.Y. 

Daniel  Edwards,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Decker,  Rockland,  N.  Y. 

Burr  Wilson,  Rockland,  N.Y. 

Marvin  Kimball,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Colby,  Moreaville,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Fitch,  M.D.,  Prattsville,  N.Y". 

J.  W.  Parmenter,  No.  9 Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 
A.  B.  Sands  & Co.,  Druggists,  No.  141  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

William  Youngblood,  No.  83  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Renatus  Bachman,  Chemist,  No.  188  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  City. 

John  E.  Van  Etten,  Attorney-at-Law,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Oscar  Hamilton,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Biers,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  Palmer,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Bates,  No.  63  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Ira  Hugg,  Pointville,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Wesley  Quinlan, West  Sand  Lake, N.Y. 

Rev.  Henry  Kimball,  No.  9 Beekman  Street,  New  Y'ork 
City.  


The  Truth  must  be  Told,  if  the 
Heavens  Fall. 


NEW  AND  WONDERFUL  TESTIMONIALS  IN 
FAVOR  OF  PROF.  HAMILTON’S  SUCCESS  IN 
CURING  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


“HAD  OFTEN  RECEIVED  SIMILAR 
ASSURANCES.” 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I invite  particular 
attention  to  the  following  voluntary  statement  of  the 
eminent  divine  and  missionary  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Con- 
stantine, recently  located  in  the  interior  of  Africa ; 


No.  90  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  April  21, 1868. 
Dr.  R.  Leonidas  Hamilton,  No.  546  Broadway. 

My  Dear  Benefactor  : A sense  of  duty  impels  me 
to  say  that  your  medicines  have  done  for  me  what  no 
other  physician  has  been  able  to  do.  I have  been  a 
sufferer  for  many  years  from  diseases  contracted  while 
laboring  as  a missionary  in  Africa.  Last  fall  I was 
declining  fast,  and  had  all  the  symptoms  of  quick  con- 
sumption. I applied  to  you  for  help.  You  remarked, 
“ Before  I get  through  with  you  I will  make  you  feel 
several  years  younger  than  you  have  ever  felt  since 
you  left  Africa.”  I thought  but  little  of  that,  as  I had 
often  received  similar  assurances  from  eminent  physi- 
cians, both  here  aud  in  Europe ; but  in  less  than  two 
weeks  all  my  symptoms  were  entirely  changed,  and 
my  health  aud  strength  improved  very  fast.  In  a few 
weeks  I found  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  better 
health,  and  able  to  perform  more  labor,  mental  and 
physical,  than  at  any  previous  time  since  I left  Africa. 
May  God  bless  you  in  all  your  researches  in  His  great 
laboratory,  and  make  yon  His  agent  in  restoring  thou- 
sands to  health.  A.  A.  Constantine. 


GOOD  PROOF/ 

Webster  City,  Iowa,  May  10,  ISOS. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Sir  : Your  medicine  was  received  in  due 
time,  and  I certainly  feel  very  happy  to  inform  you 
that  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Shortly  after  I com- 
menced taking  it  the  whole  combination  of  symptoms 
left  me.  My  husband  and  I have  such  confidence  in 
your  ability  and  honesty  that  we  are  recommending 
all  the  afflicted  we  know  to  write  to  you.  If  we  a 
er  in  need  of  medicine  agi  ’ . ..  . . 

Yours  veiy  gratefully, 


“ PRONOUNCED  INCURABLE  1” 

Mrs.  Almira  S.  Brackett  Freest,  of  Lee  Centre,  Onei- 
da Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes,  May  19 : 

“ I feel,  through  the  mercies  of  God,  you  have  done 
me  great  good.  I have  not  had  a vomitiug  spell  in 
over  fourteen  weeks.  My  case  is  known  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  where  I lived  when  under  your  treat- 
ment, and  in  all  the  towns  in  Berkshire  County.  If 
you  were  to  publish  my  cure  in  that  county,  you  would 
get  many  cases,  for  I was  pronounced  incurable  by  all 
the  doctors  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I will  cheer- 
fully vouch  the  truth  of  this  to  all  strangers  who  may 
doubt  it.”  


A CASE  OF  PILES  COMPLETELY  CURED. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  N. 
Brnett,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  written  May  17, 1S6S: 

“ I have  used  the  medicine  you  sent  me,  and  though 
I cau  not  say  I am  thoroughly  cured  in  all  respects, 
yet  I feel  under  great  obligation  to  you  for  the  re- 
moval of  my  worst  symptoms  and  the  great  mitiga- 
tion of  others. 

"KThe  piles  with  which  I greatly  suffered  are  en- 
tirely cured;  indeed,  before  I had  finished  the  first 
course  they  ceased,  and  have  never  returned,  and  my 
blood  is  better,  the  irruptive  tendency  of  slight  flesh 
wounds  is  removed,  and  such  now  heal  quickly." 


“BENEFITED  HER  MORE  THAN  ALL  THE 

REMEDIES  SHE  EVER  USED  IN  HER  LIFE.” 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Ellsworth,  of  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes : 

“About  one  year  ago  I sent  for  and  received  your 
medicine,  which  benefited  me  more  than  all  the  rem- 
edies I ever  used  in  my  life,  and  I now  want  you  to 
let  me  know  what  you  can  do  for  a neighbor  of  mine.” 

Mrs.  Lethea  A.  Smith,  of  Evergreen,  Ayoyelles  Par 
ish,  La.,  writes,  May  6;  «• 

“ I feel  and  know  that  I am  gaining  rapidly  all  tilt 
time,  and  I know  not  how  to  express  my  gratitude  t4 
you  for  relieving  me  of  pain  and  misery.  I have  n> 
more  gloomy  forebodings ; menses  are  regular,' 
tiou  good ; in  short,  I feel  like  my  former  self  again. 
Any  thing  I can  do  for  you,  by  influencing  others  t» 
apply,  shall  be  done  with  earnestness  and  great  pleas- 
ure. Send  me  some  circulars,  for  I feel  that  onq 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  diseased  person 
throughout  our  impoverished  Southern  country." 

AN  OLD  LUNG  DIFFICULTY. 

C.  D.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  writes  thus, 
March  23, 1868 : 

“Dear  Doctor:  My  brother  commenced  taking 
your  medicines  about  11  days  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  materially  progressed  toward  better  health. 
He  sleeps  and  breathes  much  easier,  and  his  strength 
is  returning  very  fast.  He  is  gaining  in  flesh  also. 
He  coughs  much  less ; indeed,  yesterday  he  walked 
with  me  some  three  miles— slowly,  of  course— and  he 
coughed  but  once  during  the  Kimble,  which  would  not 
have  been  done  at  any  time  before  for  two  year®. 
You  will  hear  from  this  place  in  the  way  of  other  pa- 
tients." — 

GAINS  TWENTY  POUNDS  IN  THREE  MONTHS. 

Miss  Annie  Applegate,  of  Le  Claire,  Scott  Co.,  Iowa, 
writes,  Feb.  26,  1868: 

“ I know  your  remedies  are  invaluable.  I gained  20 
pounds  of  flesh  while  taking  them.  If  any  one  com- 

C'  ns.  I tell  them  to  try  your  remedies,  for  I was  very 
with  liver  disease.” 

“TAKES  PLEASURE  IN  MAKING  KNOWN  THE 
GOOD  RESULTS.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Moshell,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  writes : 

“I  received  your  medicine,  and  took  as  directed. 
The  effect  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Have  handed 
out  the  circulars  you  sent  me,  and  take  great  pleasnie 
In  making  known  the  good  result." 

“IS  MAKING  THE  HAPPY  RESULTS  KNOWN.” 
A.  W.  Harney,  of  Woodson,  Morgan  Co.,  111.,  writes : 
“ I have  acquainted  two  young  men  in  this  place, 
who  arc  suffering  with  liver  complaint,  with  the  hap- 
py results  attending  your  treatment  in  my  case.” 

“RESTS  WELL' NIGHTS.” 

Mr.  Willis  De  Long,  of  South  Edmeston,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes : 

“I  received' your  medicines  in  due  time,  and  have 
used  them  with  great  benefit.  Previous  to  tuking  tbe 
remedies  I could  not  lie  on  the  left  side,  nor  rest 
scarcely  any  nights.  My  sleep  is  now  sound  and  re- 
freshing, and  lean  lie  on  either  side.  All  tho  bad 
feelings  about  my  stomach  and  sides  are  gone,  aud  I 
begin  to  feel  like  my  former  self  again.” 

“MONEY  NOT  THROWN  AWAY." 
Mr.JobCoslett,  of  Danville,  Montour  Co.,  Pa.,  writes: 
“I  received  the  medicine  you  sent,  and  before  I had 
finished  taking  it  I was  able  to  work,  and  have  been 
ever  since.  When  1 expressed  my  intention  to  try 
your  remedies,  many  of  my  neighbors  said  I 1 would 
throw  away  my  money.’  I feel  that  I have  not  thrown 
it  away,  for  I received  great  benefit— indeed,  I may 

say  a perfect  cure."  

“DOES  NOT  DEEM  IT  NECESSARY  TO  SEND 
FOR  ANY  MOKE." 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nellis,  of  Eagle  Rock,  Pa.,  writes : 

“ I received  your  medicines  in  due  time,  and  have 
used  them  as  directed.  They  have  effectually  cured  me, 
and  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  send  for  any  more." 


WHEN  DOCTORS  DISAGREE,  WHO  SHALL  DE- 
CIDE? 

Miss  Mary  C.  Webster,  of  Pilcher,  Belmont  Co., 
Ohio,  writes : 

“When  I first  told  my  regular  physician,  who  had 
been  attending  me,  that  I was  taking  your  remedies, 
he  said : ‘ I tell  you,  Miss  Webster,  there  is  no  use  iu 
taking  Dr.  Hamilton’s  or  any  other  doctor  s medicine, 
for  yon  haverno  constitution  on  which  to  build ; there 
is  not  sufficient  vitality  iu  your  system  to  respond  to 
the  action  of  the  medicine ; no  power  on  earth  can 
save  you,  and  if  you  live  a month,  ’twill  be  owing  to 
the  favorable  condition  of  the  weather.’  The  fact  that 
I am  still  living,  and  far  better  than  three  years  ago, 
is  evidence  that  the  doctor  was  not  very  correct  in  his 
remedies.  I feel  that  it  is  your  remedies  alone  that 
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have  kept  me  ant  of  my  grave.  I attribute  all  I enjoy 
to  the  favor  of  God  ana  your  treatment ; and  shall 
ever  feel  grateful  for  my  deliverance  from  what  seem- 
ed an  untimely  death." 

“CHEERFULLY  RECOMMENDS  HER  FRIENDS." 
Mrs.  Susie  E.  Davis,  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  writes: 

“ Previous  to  my  taking  your  remedies  I was  una- 
ble to  do  any  of  my  work,  and  could’not  sit  up  only  a 

Jiortion  of  the  time.  I can  say  truthfully  and  sincere- 
y that  your  medicine  and  advice  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  me ; and  I have  cheerfully  recom- 
mended you  to  such  of  my  friends  as  have  needed 
medical  advice  and  treatment." 

A CURE  OF  SALT  RHEUM  AND  SCROFULA. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Rhoades  of  Courtland  Centre,  Kent 
Co.,  Mich.,  writes  under  recent  date  : 

‘ ‘ This  is  the  first  winter  in  eleven  years  that  my  hands 
have  not  troubled  me  with  Scrofula  and  Salt  Rheum. 
It  is  your  remedies  that  have  accomplished  this.  When 
I see  any  one  out  of  health,  I tell  them  to  at  once  write 
to  you  if  they  want  to  be  helped." 

“HER  STORY  IS  SOON  TOLD."  A CASE  OF 
PILES  CURED. 

Carrie  E.  Phillips,  of  Middletown  Centre,  Susque- 
hanna Co.,  Pa.,  after  making  application  for  a friend 
of  hers,  adds : 

“As  for  myself,  mv  story  is  soon  told:  I am  well 
again,  thanks  to  the  Lord  and  your  medicines.  I be- 
lieve you  have  saved  me  from  an  untimely  grave : you 
have  cured  me  from  the  Liver  Complaint  and  the  Piles. 
My  sufferings  from  the  latter  disease  (incident,  I be- 
lieve, to  the  former)  were  intolerable.  I can  not  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  tor 
me,  and  the  prompt  attention  and  solicitude  you  man- 
ifested while  doing  it.  God  will  be  your  rewarder. 
If  I or  any  of  my  friends  are  sick  again,  you  will  hear 

from  us."  

“FOUND  HIMSELF  A SOUND  MAN." 

Mr.  C.  D.  Inman,  of  North  Chemung,  Chemung  Co., 
New  York,  writes  : 

“ Three  years  ago  I was  suffering  with  a severe  case 
of  Liver  Disease,  and  after  trying  our  local  physicians, 
and  several  popular  patent  medicines,  without  avail, 
I was  induced  by  a neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  been 
cured  by  you,  to  give  you  a trial ; and  after  taking 
your  remedies  for  a single  month,  I found  myself  a 
sound  man.  I then  sent  for  my  wife,  and  she  experi- 
enced like  relief.  I now  make  application  for  my 
daughter,  &c.,  &c.  

HAS  LEARNED  FROM  EXPERIENCE  THAT 
AGE  DOES  NOT  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
MY  MATCHLESS  REMEDIES. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Ely,  of  Rock  Falls,  Whiteside  Co.,  HI., 
writes,  May  25 : 

“ When  I first  wrote  to  yon  for  counsel  and  advice, 
I did  not  let  you  know  my  age,  for  fear  you  would  not 
give  me  any  encouragement ; but,  sir,  let  me  say  to 
you,  I have  learned  from  experience  that  age  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  matchless  remedies." 

“ HAD  OFTEN  PASSED  THEM  BY  AS  A HUM- 
BUG." 

Hudson,  111.,  May  3, 1868. 

Dear  Doctor  : I delayed  writing  to  you  that  I might 
see  whether  the  relief  I realized  from  your  invaluable 
medicines  would  be  as  lasting  and  permanent  as  it 
was  unexpected  and  magical.  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I have  experienced  no  relapse,  and  I feel  it 
due  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  your  indefatigable  la- 
bors in  their  behalf,  that  I should  acknowledge  your 
skill  and  success  in  the  treatment  of  Liver  Disease. 

Having  suffered  three  years  from  a very  disordered 
and  deranged  state  of  the  liver,  and  having  tried  the 
best  physician  in  Jacksonville,  Dlinois,  an  adjoining 
town,  and  receiving  no  benefit,  I determined  to  try 
your  remedies,  of  which  I had  frequently  read,  and 
passed  them  by  as  a humbug.  I tried  one  course,  was 
much  relieved;  tried  another,  and  felt  so  much  re- 
lieved as  almost  to  forget  my  former  troubles.  Since 
that  time  I have  continued  to  convalesce,  and  am  now, 
romparatively  speaking,  a new  man.  I shall  never 
forget  my  Indebtedness  to  you,  nor  forget  to  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  your  name. 

Truly  yours, " Arthur  W.  Harvey. 

CONSUMPTION  CAN  BE  CURED. 

DONE  MORE  GOOD  THAN  ALL  THE  PHYSICIANS. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Anderson,  of  Southampton,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  writes : 

“Your  medicines  have  worked  wonders  in  my  case. 
Previous  to  taking  your  remedies  I had  doctored  with 
three  physicians,  all  of  whom  pronounced  my  disease 
consumption,  and  incurable.  Cod-liver  oil  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  syrups  were  taken  in  great  quantities, 
but  to  no  purpose.  I was  confined  to  my  bed  for  six 
months,  coughed  continually,  and  raised  great  quanti- 
ties of  matter.  My  throat  was  swelled  out  nearly  even 
with  my  chin,  and  my  sufferings  were  most  intense. 
1 had  not  taken  your  medicines  more  than  one  week 
before  I found  great  relief ; my  cough  was  much  loos- 
ened, and  I breathed  with  greater  freedom  and  ease. 
My  appetite  was  better,  and  I felt  that  a new  life  had 
opened  before  me.  I owe  my  very  existence  to  your 
great  skill  and  invaluable  remedies." 

“YOU  HAVE  BEEN  THE  MEANS  OF  SAVING 
MY  LIFE." 

Dr.  Hamilton.  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  April  25. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  used  nearly  all  the  medicine  you 
sent  me,  and  herewith  I enclose  the  money  for  another 
package.  I think  you  will  find  few  cases  more  obsti- 
nate than  mine  was.  My  bowels  and  back  were  weak 
and  in  a bad  state,  and  many  of  my  weak  points  seem- 
ed to  be  there.  I had  a very  severe  time  with  my 
head,  and  was  so  nervous  and  seemingly  deranged  at 
times  that  I got  little  or  no,rest  for  several  weeks.  I 
am  much  better  now,  and  I feel  almost  free  from  dis- 
ease. I think  one  more  package  of  your  remedies  will 
(complete  the  cure.  But  you  will  hear  from  me  again, 
for  you  have  been  the  means  (under  the  blessing  or 
Providence)  of  saving  my  life.  My  faith  is  fully  es- 
tablished, and  I think  I understand  your  theory,  and 
believe  you  are  able  to  cope  with  any  disease  to  which 
the  human  system  is  heir  or  liable.  I had  tried  every 
other  means  and  every  other  physician  that  I had 
faith  in ; and  when  all  had  failed  to  benefit  me,  the 
Lord,  by  some  special  means,  directed  me  to  you,  and 
from  the  first  I had  faith  to  believe  that  you  could 
cure  me.  In  fact,  I have  not  for  many  years  felt  as 
well  and  free  from  disease  as  I now  do. 

Truly,  your  life-long  friend,  Simeon  McCord. 

A LADY’S  LIVER  AND  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS 
CURED. 

Prof.  Hamilton.  Wfjkdsport,  N.  Y.,  April  18, 18C7. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  used  three  quarters  of  the  pack- 
age of  medicine  you  sent  me,  and  thanks  to  that  wise 
Providence,  whom  all  should  bless,  for  the  great  good 
they  have  done  me.  I truly  believe  that  my  disease 
was  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs ; and  had  I not 
received  timely  aid  from  your  treatment  my  difficul- 
ties would  have  terminated  in  liver  consumption,  and 
then  I should  have  been  incurable.  I had  been  failing 
fast  for  the  last  five  months  previous  to  applying  to 
you,  although  under  medical  treatment  of  three  ofthe 
most  skillful  physicians  in  one  of  the  cities  of  this 
state.  Many  persons  are  daily  visiting  me  to  see  and 
hear  ofyour  miraculous  skill,  remarking  that  “Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  must  be  possessed  of  more  than  a 
doctor’s  power  to  cure  you."  Some  look  at  me  with 
great  amazement,  after  noticing  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  my  condition  and  appearance  in  so 
short  a time.  I ride  or  walk  every  day,  and  can  walk 
a mile.  Truly  yours,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Howe. 


HOW  GRATEFUL  THE  RESTORED ! 

FrenchI-own,  HuSterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,1 
Oct.  15,  .1867.  f 

Dej«  Sir:  The  medicines  I received  from  you 
I have  taken  as  directed,  and  I can  not  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  great  benefit  derived  from  their  use. 


My  disease  is  entirely,  and,  I believe,  permanently  re- 
moved. I deem  it  providential  that  I was  directed  to 
after  all  other  means  had  failed.  Depend  on  it, 
I shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  direct  poor,  diseased  mor- 
tals to  a source  of  relief  which,  from  experience,  I 
know  to  be  a true  one.  I thank  you,  my  dear  Doctor, 
for  your  faithful  attention,  and  you  shall  always  have 
my  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  fellow-creatures. 

Most  respectfully,  Mbs.  Charles  Burkit. 

WHY  WILL  THE  AFFLICTED  DOUBT  WHEN  SO 
MANY  ARE  SAVED? 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Cady,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“ I deem  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you  and  let  you 
know  the  success  of  your  medicines  in  my  wife’s  case. 
She  had  not  rested,  day  or  night,  for  three  years,  and 
some  of  the  time  I did  not  expect  her  to  live  through 
the  night.  When  you  wrote  you  could  cure  her,  I did 
not  have  much  faith,  but  thought  it  my  duty  to  use  all 
means  in  my  power  to  save  her.  She  used  your  med- 
icines as  directed,  and  the  result  is  that  she  is  now 
well,  and  doing  the  work  for  five  in  the  family. 
From  such  marvelous  success,  I have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  your  ability  to  cure  chronic  diseases,  and 
now  beg  leave  to  lay  my  own  case  before  you." 

IS  ALL  THIS  TRUE? 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Furlong,  of  Muskegan,  Mich.,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  6,  1868,  writes : 

“I  have  cut  out  seventeen  ofthe  testimonials  that 
were  in  the  New  York  Tribune , and  6ent  them  to  the 
persons  themselves,  with  letters  of  inquiry  about  them, 
and  also  about  you,  and  every  one  stated  that  they 
were  true,  and  recommending  your  remedies  very 
highly;  also  giving  a history  of  their  cases,  which 
was,  indeed,  very  cneering  to  a poor  man,  with  a sick 
wife  and  three  small  children  to  support." 


Mrs.  Abigail  Beeman,  of  Waukon,  Allemakee  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  says,  March  16, 1868 : 

“ I have  taken  your  medicines  as  directed,  and  can 
not  express  my  gratitude.  I had  not  been  able  to  do 
my  work  for  eleven  years,  and  during  that  time  had 
taken  medicine  from  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  West,  but  was  constantly  growing  worse,  and  was 
not  able  to  sit  up  an  hour.  Ifear,  had  it  not  been  for 
your  valuable  medicines,  I should  have  been  in  my 
grave.  Now  I sit  up  all  day,  and  I am  able  to  work." 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  EPILEPTIC  FITS  CURED. 

Mrs.  Lavina  Myers,  of  Toronto,  Vermillion  Co.,  Ind., 
writes : 

“I  have  taken  two  thirds  of  the  medicine  you  sent 
me,  and  have  had  no  fits  or  spasms  since  I commenced 
its  use.  The  effect  of  your  medicines  seems  truly  won- 
derful. I feel  to  thank  God  that  I have  been  relieved 
of  such  a terrifying  disease.  I send  for  medicine  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a relapse,  although  I now 
feel  perfectly  welL" 


LIVER  DISEASE  OF  TEN  YEARS’  STANDING 
CURED. 

Mr.  George  W.  Crocker,  of  South  Valley,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes: 

“I  have  used  a portion  of  the  medicines  prepared 
for  me,  and  am  much  gratified  in  informing  you  that 
I have  gained  twenty  per  cent,  in  health.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  me,  as  I had  not  seen  a well  day  for  ten 
years  previous  to  applying  to  you.  I consider  your 
remedies  truly  wonderful." 


A SAD  CASE,  SURELY  i 
The  following  needs  no  comment : 

North  Egbemont,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,) 
Dr.  Hamilton.  November  1,  1857.  f 

Dear  Sir  : I was  troubled  for  some  years  with  liver 
complaint  and  bilious  colic,  which  at  times  was  so  se- 
vere that  I longed  for  death  to  end  my  misery.  Last 
September  I was  taken  down  so  low  my’  friends 
thought  there  was  no  help  for  me,  and  said  I must 
die.  My  suffering  was  more  than  I can  tell.  I em- 
ployed one  physician  after  another,  without  experi- 
encing any  permanent  relief.  At  last,  reading  of 
your  wonderful  cures  in  the  Independent,  I concluded 
to  write  to  you,  stating  my  case  as  correctly  as  possi- 
ble, and  received  your  answer  that  yon  could  cure  me. 
I therefore  ordered  the  medicine  (my  friends  still 
doubting),  which  was  taken  as  directed,  and,  after 
taking  it  two  or  three  days,  I began  to  gain,  and  now 
feel  quite  well,  having  worked  at  my  trade  (carpenter 
and  joiner)  for  some  weeks  past.  I confidently  recom- 
mend all  afflicted  as  I was  to  place  themselves  under 
your  treatment,  for  I am  convinced  you  understand 
your  business,  and  can  do  what  you  claim. 

Yours  truly,  Charles  Potter. 

IMPORTANT  CASE  OF  EPILEPTIC  FITS. 
Read  the  following  evidence  of  what  my  treatment 
has  done  in  a case  of  this  disease,  hitherto  considered 
incurable : 

Dr.  Hamilton:  Buckiiart,  III.,  October  13. 

My  wife  was  afflicted  with  tits  for  ten  years,  attended 
with  great  spinal  and  nervous  debility.  She  doctored 
with  seveiju  physicians,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I read 
one  of  your  circulars,  and  was  so  impressed  with  your 
new  and  simple  theory  of  disease  that  I determined  to 
try  your  remedies.  As  you  know,  we  sent  for  your 
remedies,  which,  with  the  help  of  God,  have  completely 
and  permanently  cured  her.  She  has  not  had  a fit 
since,  her  back  is  strong,  and  her  nervous  vitality  and 
strength  have  returned.  As  every  attack  she  had  was 
severer  than  the  one  previous,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose she  could  not  have  lived  long,  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  your  wonderful  skill.  To  God  be  the 
praise ; for  so  speedily  and  miraculously  have  your 
remedies  worked  that  I can  but  recognize  you  as  an 
instrument  of  Divine  power  in  rescuing  my  dear  com- 
panion from  a terrible  death.  Words  can  but  inade- 
quately express  my  gratitude  and  joy.  I wish  you  to 
publish  this,  and  spread  it  far  and  near.  I deem  it 
my  solemn  duty  to  all  afflicted  with  this  awful  malady 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  known  to  them  the  true 
physician;  and  if  any  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
let  them  write  to  me ; I will  satisfy  them  that  it  is  all 
true.  May  God’s  blessing  attend  you  in  your  efforts 
for  humanity’s  good.  John  S.  Sharp. 


RHEUMATISM— AN  AWFUL  CASE ! ! 

William  McNellis,  Eagle  Rock,  Venango  County, 
Pa.,  writes,  Aprils,  1868: 

“I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  having  permanent- 
ly cured  me  of  rheumatism,  after  having  suffered  se- 
verely ior  about  seven  years  ! When  I nad  doctored 
with  other  doctors,  and  tried  all  the  patent  medicines 
that  I could  get,  with  no  avail,  and  was  so  bad  that  I 
could  hardly  get  out  of  my  house,  and  part  of  the 
time  not  able  to  get  out  of  my  bed,  as  I was  affected 
in  nearly  every  joint,  I thought  I would  try  you  as  a 
last  resort.  To  my  great  joy,  in  less  than  three  weeks 
I was  able  to  go  out  and  jump  with  the  most  active 
man  in  the  place.  In  one  month  I was  perfectly  cured, 
and  had  gained  seventeen  pounds,  and  I never  had 

better  health  in  — M *—  J " - 

last  six  months. 
lous  remedies  N 


th  in  my  life  than  I have  enjoyed  for  the 
iths.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  miracu- 


A NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

Anna  Hay,  of  Hunt's  Comers,  Cortland  County, 
N.Y.,  writes,  August  8,  I860: 

“Three  years  ago  last  spring  I was  in  very  poor 
health,  and  sent  to  you  for  a package  of  your  medi- 
cines. I used  them  according  to  your  instructions, 
and  through  them  and  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  I was  restored,  and  have  been  very  well  most 
of  the  time  since.  Besides  doing  the  work  for  and 
taking  care  of  my  family  and  an  aged  mother,  I have 
woven  over  three  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  and  spun 
the  material  for  a hundred  yards  of  it,  which  I could 
never  have  accomplished  were  it  not  for  the  effects  of 
your  remedies,  for  which  I feel  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  you.  I have  so  much  faith  In  them  that  I 
recommend  every  sick  person  among  my  acquaint- 
ances to  apply  to’yon,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I 
forgot  to  mention  before  that  Mr.  Hay  was  so  badly 
afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  in  his  knees  that  he  was 


obliged  to  go  about  with  a cane,  and  sometimes  with 
a crutch.  I prevailed  upon  him  to  apply  some  of  your 
External  Specific,  which  I happened  to  have  in  the 
house.  He  used  it  only  three  times,  and  was  entirely 
cured.  For  three  years  before  his  knees  would  pain 
him  so  badly  that  he  could  not  sleep  nights.  After 
using  the  Specific  he  slept  as  sound  as  a pig,  and  has 
had  no  more  trouble  with  his  knees  since.” 

IN  HIS  MERCY  HE  SAVES  THE  AFFLICTED  1 

Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Zollarsville,  Washington  Co., 
Pa.,  writes: 

“ The  medicine  von  sent  me  last  spring  acted  like  a 
charm.  It  relieved  me  very  soon  of  a deranged  state 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  The  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  your  remedies  is,  while  they  act  directly  and 
thoroughly  on  the  diseased  organs,  they  do  not  depress 
or  debilitate  the  system,  like  other  Liver  Remedies  I 
have  used.  I consider  you  fully  master  of  your  pro- 
fession, and,  from  your  open,  fair  way  of  dealing  with 
me,  I deem  you  an  upright,  conscientious  man,  as  well 
as  an  accomplished  physician." 

READ,  YE  AFFLICTED. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Firman,  of  Carversville,  Pa.,  writes, 
May  22,  1866: 

“My  daughter  now  enjoys  better  health  than  she 
has  had  before  in  many  years.  She  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly well.  Your  medicine  has  cured  her." 

APPRECIATES  IT  FULLY  1 

Mr.  Joseph  Littel,  of  Thompson,  Pa.,  writes,  Sept.  5 : 

“Last  January  1 received  a package  of  medicine 
from  you.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  thankfulness 
that  I now  state  that  my  health  is  fully  re-established. 
The  asthma  and  bronchial  difficulties  are  entirely  re- 
moved, with  the  other  numerous  complaints  before 
specified.  I now  feel  as  well  as  auy  one  can  expect  to 
be  at  my  age— sixty-seven  years.” 

CONCLUSION. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that,  after  carefully  looking  over 
the  evidence  given  above,  all  reasonable  persons  must 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hamilton  is  just 
what  he  is  represented  to  be— a very  successful  physi- 
cian in  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Diseases.  It  is  use- 
less to  cry  “humbug,"  for  the  above  parties  have  vol- 
unteered to  give  their  evidence  for  the  benefit  ofthe 
suffering,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  All  of  these  tes- 
timonials are  genuine— are  guaranteed  to  be  so,  in 
fact— and  it  is  easy  to  write  to  them,  and  get  from 
their  own  pens  the  facts.  Any  oi  them  will  answer 
all  inquiries  of  this  character. 

Have  no  hesitancy  in  writing  to  the  Doctor,  and 
state  to  him  your  case  in  full,  and  he  will  deal  hon- 
estly and  promptly  with  you.  All  letters  to  him  must 
be  addressed  thus : 

It.  LEONIDAS  HAMILTON,  M.D., 

No.  546  BROADWAY, 

Care  of  Post-office  Box  No.  4952,  New  York. 

The  number  of  the  Post-office  Box  must  be  put  on 
each  letter  to  insure  safety. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


Prices  from  $3  to  $10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
50c.,  with  Price-List. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent. 


Science  Advances. 

As  soon  as  an  article  purporting  to  be  of  utility  has 
been  tested,  and  its  merits  endorsed  by  public  opin- 
ion, unprincipled  parties  endeavor  to  replenish  then- 
depleted  purses  by  counterfeiting  and  substituting  a 
spurious  for  the  genuine  article.  Some  time  since, 
mercury,  in  the  disguise  of  pills,  powdess,  etc.,  was 
given  for  all  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  while 
quinine  was  freely  administered  for  the  chills.  At 
length 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

made  its  advent,  and  an  entire  new  system  of  healing 
was  inaugurated.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  inval- 
uable preparation-  were  at  once  acknowledged,  and 
mineral  poisons  suffered  to  sink  into  that  obscurity 
to  which  an  enlightened  age  has  consigned  them. 
There  have  been  many  spurious  Bitters  palmed  upon 
the  community,  which,  after  trial,  have  been  found 
perfectly  worthless,  while  HOSTETTER’S  has  proved 
a blessing  to  thousands,  who  owe  to  it  their  restora- 
tion to  health  and  strength.  For  many  years  we 
have  watched  the  steady  progress  of 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 


Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons. 

IMITATION  IVORY. 

Perfect  Likenesses  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

in  relief.  Red,  White,  Blue,  Black,  and  Brown. 

$1  00  per  pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Large  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Wm.  M.  WELLING,  Patentee,  571  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Couruandt  Street,  New  York. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


in  public  estimation,  and  its  beneficent  effects  as  a 
cure  for  all  complaints,  arising  from  the  stomach,  of 
a morbid  nature ; and  we  are  free  to  say  that  it  can 
be  relied  upon  as  a certain  relief  and  remedy.  Its 
proprietors  have  made  the  above  preparation,  after 
years  of  careful  study  and  sitting,  and  are  now  reap- 
ing the  reward  claimed  by  this  valuable  specific,  and 
which  they  so  richly  merit.  It  Is  the  only  preparation 
of  the  kind  that  is  reliable  in  all  cases,  and  it  there- 
fore demands  the  attention  of  the  afflicted. 


GRANT  & COLFAX. 

Agents  wanted — For 

the  best  LIFE  OF 
GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Head- 
ley. Now  ready.  $2  60.  An 
i authentic  LIFE  OF  COL- 
FAX, with  a splendid  Por- 
trait, in  press.  Price  25  cts., 
which  we  give  to  our  subscrib- 
es to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
TREAT  & CO.,  Publish' r'. 

664  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT.  $15  00  to  $30  00  a day  guaranteed, 
Male  or  Female  Agents  wanted  in  every  town- 
descriptive  circulars  free.  Address  JAMES  C.  RAND 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Astonishing.  The  genuine  oroide  gold 

WATCH,  fine  hunting  case,  marked  18  carats, 
equal  to  the  BEST  GOLD,  worth  $180,  imported  and 
sold  by  us  only,  at  $12.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1,  the  balance  paid  on  delivery.  Address 

BENTON  & CO.,  148  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


A MONTH,  AND  V-vtvp'NSES.  2S  New 
JJpOAeJ  Articles.  II.  Ji.  bjuivt  , Alfred,  Me. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER — Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  bv  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  569 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y 


THE 

Old  and  Reliable  Fall  River  and  Newport  Line 

BETWEEN’ 

NEW  YORK  & BOSTON. 


SW  Passengers  by  tfeis  route  are  assured  of  a comfortable  night’s  rest  on  boats  combining,  with  the  best 
sea-going  qualities,  speed,  elegant  furnishings,  and  a table  supplied  with  the  best  the  market  affords. 

THE  SPLENDID  STEAMBOATS 

NEWPORT,  and  OLE  COLONY, 

Capt.  WM.  BROWN,  Capt.  A.  N.  MILLER, 

ALTERNATE  DAILY  (SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED), 

Leaving  New  York  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  Foot  of  Murray  Street,  at  5 P.M. 

Passengers  can  take  Train  on  NEWPORT  AND  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  from  Newport,  R.I.,  at  4.00 
A.M.,  and  arrive  in  Boston  at  6.10,  in  time  to  connect  with  all  Northern  and  Eastern  Trains  and  Boats. 
Families  can  rest  undisturbed,  Breakfast  on  board  at  7.00  A.M.,  and  take  7.45  A.M.  Train,  and  ARRIVE  IN 
BOSTON  AT  EARLY  BUSINESS  HOURS.  Returning  Trains  leave  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  DEPOT, 
corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30  and  5.30  P.M. 

MEALS  FURNISHED  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

This  is  the  only  DIRECT  ROUTE  for  NEWPORT,  FALL  RIVER,  TAUNTON, 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  MIDDLEBORO’,  the  BRIDGE- 
WATERS,  PLYMOUTH,  and  ALL  TOWNS  ON  CAPE  COD,  and  NANTUCK- 
ET. Fares  always  as  Low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  INQUIRE  OF  THE  AGENTS, 

E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  June  20, 1S6S.  W.  H.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  0.  C.  & N.  R.  R.,  Boston. 
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M EDAIS.PINSS  BADGES 

ador-ms 

Rl  CHARDSiMARKT, 
5 5 M u r r ay  s : 


WE  LUNGS 
Dysp5?STablEJ? 


Musical  Boxes 


SPHINGES  & COS- 

A U TOM AT  I C ORGANS 
- AND  MejLOOEON  S* 

forty  thousand  arenowin  use 
8UFFM0.M.Y,  CHIOACOJUL 


TARRANT’S 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A New  Discovery. 

The  most  profound  and  SECRET  communications 
may  now  be  sent  either  by  LETTER  or  TELEGRAPH, 
without  the  possibility  of  their  being  read  by  any  one 
except  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
FOWLER’S  SELF-TEACHING  SYSTEM  OF  KEY- 
WRITING accomplishes  this  end,  and  can  be  learned 
in  fire  minutes  by  any  one  who  can  read  or  write.  On 
receipt  of  $1  I will  send  two  Self-Teaching  Charts  ; 
or,  for  $6,  Fifteen  Charts  to  one  address,  postpaid. 
Competent  Agents,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  wanted 
in  every  city,  town,  and  county  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  ' Apply  to  or 
address  G.  B.  FOWLER  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,"  Room 
22,  New  York. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE. 

As  Imported  fob  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  G Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


IN  RATHER  TOO  MUCH  HASTE  TO  GET  HOME. 

Inebriated  Individual.  “I  say,  ole  fello’,  what’ll  you  charge  to  take  me  to  Twenty-ninth  Street?” 
Hear8B  Driver.  “Don’t  be  in  a hurry;  I’ll  call  for  you  soon  enough,  sir.” 


Live  in  My  Heart 


And  Pat  no  Rent.  New  Song 30c. 

The  Eve  that  Bbigutens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  tiie  Stream 30c. 

Dream  op  tiie  Bali^-Waltzes— Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  75c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLVME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Extract  from  fashion  article,  Harper's  Bazar,  May  9 : 

“ The  fire  does  the  work  of  the  laundress  without  ne- 
cessitating any  manual  labor,”  etc. 


“Tiie  Pen  is  mightier  than  the  Sword.” 


Something  that  will  not  Break.  A Handle  that  will 
not  Crack.  Is  not  Offensive  to  the  Smell,  like  Rubber. 
Is  Beautiful  in  Design  and  Finish.  Is  the  Best  possi- 
ble Article  for  Families,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  and 
Steamboats.  This  knife  is  forged  from  one  bar  of 
steel,  handle  and  blade ; is  heavily  plated  with  silver, 
and  is  the 

Cheapest  Silver-Plated  Knife  Offered  fob  Sale. 
Made  by 

J.  RUSSELL  & CO., 

Green  River  Works,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by 

Davis  Collamore  &,  Co., 

Importers  of  China,  Glass,  etc. 

479  Broadway  (four  doors  below  Broome  Street). 

P.  S. — We  will  send  by  express,  to  any  address,  one 
dozen  Table,  $12 ; one  dozen  Dessert,  $10. 


CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER 

Does  the  work  in  20  minutes,  without  labor.  Fits  any 
stove  or  range.  Warranted  to  do  the  work.  No.  8, 
Medium  Size,  $10  00.  Sent,  C.O.D.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale,  except  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
Agents  wanted  for  this  territory.  Address 
GENERAL  AGENT  Automatic  Clothes  Wasiif.b 
and  Boiler  Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


(STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  ensuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  nil  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt,  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired  , 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  MD  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

vTke  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


ANTED  AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  — - • — - - 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

MONEY  can  be  made  very  rapidly  by  selling  our 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  CHART, 

giving  excellent  likenesses  of  GRANT  and  COLFAX, 
Portraits  of  all  the  Presidents,  the  Platform,  Letters 
of  Adceptance,  and  Valuable  Statistical  Matter.  100 
very  valuable  Maps  and  Charts.  i 

Agents  should  address 
H.  H.  LLOYD  & CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  21  John  Street,  New  York. 


Pleasant  to  the  Taste.  Relieve  and  cure  Indigestion, 
Heartburn,  and  all  weaknesses  of  the  stomach.  Fifty 
Cents  per  Box ; sent,  postage  paid,  for  Sixty  Cents. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  S.  G.  W ELLIN G,  671  Broadway. 


_ _ — — Lock  Stitch.” 

Every  second  stitch  cau  be  cyt,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION. — Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


TRY 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  iu  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  yout 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MOUTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


WANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


The  New  American 

CORNET  and  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Louis  Schreiber’s  Patent — with  Water-Valves. 

TIIE  SWEETEST 
™ TONED,  THE  MOST 

\ f I POWERFUL,  the  EAS- 

I IEST  BLOWN,  THE 
VERY  BEST  EVER 
V »CBS/ //  MADE.  THEY  ARE 
£ jPP yy  NOVEL  IN  FORM,  IN 

— , 7^— ACTION,  AND  IN  THE 
MAKEofthk  VALVES. 
^ — Each  part  is  made  by 
machinery  invented  for 

Years*  of  close  study 
" ■ and  experiment  have 

‘‘S enabled  the  talented 
V LOUIS  SCHREIBER 
^ fS  to  bring  forth'  these 

~ beautiful  instruments 

fbr  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  real  lovers  of 
BAND  AND  ORCIIESTKAL  MUSIC. 
Already  they  have  made  their  mark,  and  won  gold- 
en opinions  from  some  of  the  highest 

MUSICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

They  have  taken  the 

FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION, 
GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  FAIR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  1867. 

Such  men  as  Oi.e  Bui.l,  C.  S.  Grafiti.a,  7th  Reg't 
Baud,  Chas.Boetz,  Leader  of  the  Great  Western  Band, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  a host  of  the  best  musical  minds 
of  the  country  unite  in  pronouncing  them  tiie  most 
perfect  instruments  ever  presented  to  the  public,  either 
in  Europe  or  America. 

We  guarantee  them  to  he  as  they  are  represented  in 
every  respect. 

For  Circulars,  Price-Lists,  and  voluntary  Testimo- 
nials of  leading  Musicians,  apply  to 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


REAT  NATIONAL  FIREWORK  CO. 
DEPOTS: 

No.  33  Courtlandt  St.,  and  No.  294  Broad- 
way,  New  York. 

I Unequalled  in  quality,  brilliancy,  and  ae- 
sortment  for  exhibition  or  private  use. 

LYON  BROTHERS,  Agents. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf'rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S46. 


Playing  from  1 to  24  tunes,  costing  from  $3  50  lo 
$2000  00.  Every  variety  of  the  newest  accompani- 
ments ; Voix  Celestes  (Celestial  Voices),  Organoclei- 
des,  Mandolines,  Expressives,  Picolos,  Bells,  Drums, 
Castinets,  &c.,  &c.  Musical  Boxes  are  very  durable. 

They  are  fine  ornaments  for  the  Parlor,  as  well  as 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid.  Having  giveu 
our  special  attention  to  that  trade  for  over  15  years, 
we  are  able  to  supply  every  want  quicker  and  better 
than  anv  house  in  this  country. 

M.  J.  FAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers,  No.  21  Maiden 
Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York.  Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


lew,  wonderful,  and  amnsing  Automaton  now 
Send  toy  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 
HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beckman  St.,  N.Y. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sf.wlng  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par- 
ties, and  employ  Energetic  Agents  on  a Salary. 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CAMPAIGN  EDITION. 

The  Lives  of  GENERAL  ULYSSES  8.  GRANT  and 
HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  with  a full  and  complete 
history  of  the  lives  and  services  of  “GRANT  AND 
COLFAX,”  from  their  birth  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  life-like  portraits  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  other  illustrative  engrav- 
ings. Complete  in  one  large  duodecimo  volume  of 
four  hundred  pages.  Price,  One  Dollar  in  Cloth,  or 
Seventy-five  Cents  in  Paper  cover.  Agents  wanted 
everv  where.  Copies  sent,  postpaid,  every  where,  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Address  all  letters,  orders,  and 
remittances  to  the  Publishers,  T.  B.  PETERSON  & 
BROTHERS,  306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Sir  Robert  Edgar's  Celebrated  English  Life  Bitters, 
cures  Dyspepsia  and  preserves  the  general  health. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rhcnm. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cares  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


iT\  jfN  OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 

f.  ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 

wk  /Vnl  WgV  I long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 

wwt  h/.f  X A / l watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 

Igj&  fcgy*  sgfm  ft  spjg o best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 

TO/  l^g-jfr-niid  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 

,‘Mr  ' iffr"  nff' lVl>  Hir**  ' **'"'*  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  cau  be  paid  when  the  goods  arc 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 
W TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  oue  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

IF*  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
lalse.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS ! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFOKD’S, 

Cooper  Institute  Comer  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPIIAM,  25  South  Sth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent;  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, bv  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  6F  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Forestall  Summer  Fevers  and  all  the  complaints 
generated  by  excessive  heat,  by  keeping  the  blood 
cool  and  the  bowels  free  with  Tarrant’s  Efferves- 
cent Seltzer  Aperient,  at  once  a most  refreshing 
draught  and  the  best  of  all  regulating  medicines. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1868. 


Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1SGS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according 


ABOUNDS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  ON  A SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  IN  JUNE. 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


MUSIC  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Washington  during 
the  summer — and  the  “City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances” has  few  attractive  features  during  the  heat- 
ed term — is  the  Saturday  afternoon  promenade  in 
the  grounds  of  the  White  House  to  the  music  of 
the  Marine  Band  of  the  Navy  Yard.  It  is  a repeti- 
tion of  the  scene  which  is  to  be  witnessed  every 
pleasant  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  Mall  at  Cen- 
tral  Park,  but  on  a diminished  scale.  In  charac- 
ter the  crowds  are  about  the  same ; that  at  the 
White  House  is  perhaps  a little  less  democratic, 
and  a few  notabilities  can  be  occasionally  picked 
out  of  the  crowd,  which  is  of  course  largely  made 
up  of  the  Department  clerks  of  both  sexes.  As 
our  very  beautiful  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  indicates,  the  Army  and  Navy  are  always 
represented ; while  as  companions  to  the  Chival- 
ry of  the  service  may  be  found  Beauty  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  by  foreigners  that  there  are  few  public 
promenades  in  the  world  where  so  many  and 
such  varied  types  of  beauty  belonging  to  the  same 
race  can  be  found  as  on  the  White  House  grounds. 
Representative  beauties  of  all  nations  gather  in 
the  parks  and  on  the  great  promenades  of  Paris 
and  London  and  New  York,  and  other  capitals 
of  the  world;  but  at  Washington,  better  than 
in  any  other  city  of  the  country,  one  can  see  the 
various  styles  of  the  American  beauty. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday.,  July  4,  1868. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  shall 
shortly  begin  in  Harper’s  Bazar  the  publication 
of  “The  Sacristan’s  Household,” a new  Lore 
Story,  richly  Illustrated,  by  the  Author  of  “ Ma- 
bel’s Progress,”  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Troubles,” 
etc.,  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  and  delight  the 
reader. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  TAMMANY. 

ALTHOUGH  the  chief  Democratic  journal 
in  the  city  of  New  York  has  stated  that 
Mr.  Chase  is  by  far  too  sagacious  and  clear- 
sighted a politician  to  suppose  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  have  any  serious  thought  of 
making  him  its  candidate  for  President,  and 
has  added  that  the  derisive,  almost  spuming 
emphasis  with  which  a large  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  turn  away  from  a candidate  iden- 
tified with  negro  suffrage  settles  the  question, 
and  proves  that  any  further  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Chase’s  claims  is  an  idle  waste  of  time,  yet  his 
candidacy  is  still  most  strongly  privately  urged 
by  Democrats,  and  generally  discussed  by  the 
press.  Mr.  Chase’s  well-known  insatiable  long- 
ing for  a nomination,  which  led  to  the  famous 
intrigue  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  winter  of 
1863-64,  while  he  was  still  a member  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet,  favors  the  general  impression 
that  he  would  advance  to  the  very  farthest  point 
of  concession  to  the  Democracy  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Tammany  Convention.  But 
that  approval  must  be  the  result  of  Eastern  in- 
fluences, of  which  the  World  is  the  organ,  and 
if  they  abandon  him  before  the  contest  fairly 
begins  his  disappointment  is  certain. 

In  speaking  of  his  candidacy  some  time  since 
we  suggested  that  it  could  be  made  practicable 
only  by  some  compromise,  and  that  the  com- 
promise must  turn  upon  the  vital  point  of  the 
political  controversy — equal  suffrage.  The 
Tammany  reasoning  we  suppose  to  be  of  this 
kind : Mr.  Chase  is  a well-known  Republican, 
but  circumstances  have  put  him  a little  at  odds 
with  his  party.  He  has  had  great  influence 
with  the  best  men  of  the  party,  however,  and 
many  of  them  hoped  he  would  be  their  candi- 
date. The  Republican  party  is  identified  with 
the  present  policy  of  reconstruction,  which  in 
the  Democratic  view  is  a military  usurpation. 
Mr.  Chase  stands  for  civil  law  against  the  mil- 
itary hand.  We  can  not  reverse  the  Republic- 
an policy,  and  if,  conceding  that,  we  agree  to 
nominate  Mr.  Chase,  who  burns  to  be  Presi- 
dent, will  he  not  agree  in  turn  to  become  our 
candidate  upon  conditions  practicable  for  us, 
namely — surrender  of  the  negro  to  the  South- 
ern States,  or,  at  least,  silence  upon  the  sub- 
ject? 

We  presume  this  to  have  been  the  general 
view  of  those  who  sincerely  wished  for  Mr. 
Chase’s  nomination.  They  were  sure  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a very  high  price  for 
the  Presidency.  They  hoped  that  he  would 
consent  to  equivocate,  at  least,  in  regard  to  the 
negro.  But  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  May,  in 
which  he  says : “ It  would,  however,  gratify  me 
exceedingly  if  the  Democratic  party  would  take 
ground  which  would  assure  the  party  against 
all  attempts  to  subvert  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  established  in  eight,  and  to  be  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  Southern  Constitutions,” 
was  a plain  declaration  that  he  wished  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Southern  States  to  fa- 
vor universal  suffrage.  The  reception  of  this 
proposition  by  the  organs  of  the  party  in  those 
Statps,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of 
the  World  and  other  papers  which  were  inclined 
to  this  policy,  was  such  as  to  reveal  not  only  a 
reluctance,  but  a “spurning”  scorn,  which  in- 
stantly changed  the  tone  of  the  World,  and 
drove  it  back  to  the  good  old  traditional  Demo- 
cratic ground  of  injustice,  betrayal  of  Southern 
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Union  men,  and  contemptuous  disdain  of  equal 
rights. 

Those  who  still  press  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Chase  as  the  sole  hope  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  not  willing,  however,  not  to  make  one  more 
stand.  They  now  say  that,  whatever  his  own 
views  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Chase  is  willing 
to  leave  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  to  the 
States.  But  the  difficulty  with  this  view — which 
would  be  plausible  except  for  the  letter — is  that 
in  the  letter,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract 
quoted,  he  shows  that  he  wishes  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  States  to  favor  negro  suff  rage.  He 
removes  himself  the  cloud  of  doubt,  raised  by 
the  mere  assertion  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  States,  by  saying  how 
he  wishes  the  States  to  decide.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase  by  the  Democrats,  therefore, 
would  be  not  only  an  acceptance  of  negro  suf- 
frage as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  a recom- 
mendation of  it  as  a policy  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Southern  States.  It  would  not  be 
a negative  acquiescence,  it  would  be  a positive 
approval. 

It  is  very  improbable,  for  this  reason,  that 
Mr.  Chase  will  receive  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination. As  we  have  always  supposed,  that 
party  will  follow  the  traditions  it  has  creat- 
ed aud  suffer  the  doom  it  has  prepared  for  it- 
self. It  has  taught  its  followers  to  despise  the 
negro,  aud  to  believe  that  a man’s  color  is  a 
proof  of  an  inferiority  which  justifies  his  dep- 
rivation of  common  political  rights.  The  com- 
mon-sense and  conscience  of  the  country  have 
opposed  this  view,  and  have  adopted  a policy 
of  equal  rights,  by  which  the  Union  is  being 
rapidly  restored  with  rich  promise  of  renewed 
national  prosperity.  The  more  sagacious  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  see,  of  course,  that  the  country 
will  not  consent  to  reopen  the  long  and  angry 
debate  now  so  happily  closing.  They  would, 
therefore,  acknowledge  their  defeat  and  try  to 
form  their  line  upon  a new  field.  But  how  per- 
suade the  really  ignorant  rank  and  file  of  their 
party,  which  they  have  taught  that  a negro  is  a 
contemptible  inferior,  suddenly  to  agree  that  he 
is  a political  equal  ? How  carry  on  a Presiden- 
tial campaign  in  which  every  Democratic  cry 
must  be  suppressed,  and  every  Democratic  tra- 
dition forgotten,  and  with  a candidate  who  is 
politically  illustrious  solely  as  a victorious  foe 
of  the  party  ? It  is  simply  impossible. 

The  party,  therefore,  which  at  Chicago  in 
1864  called  the  war  a failure,  and  nominated  its 
chief  failure  for  President,  must  now  declare 
the  peace  a failure,  and  nominate  a candidate 
pledged  to  subvert  its  cardinal  condition.  That 
candidate  will  hardly  be  General  Hancock,  for 
he  represents  nothing.  He  was  merely  a lieu- 
tenant of  Grant.  He  would  only  chill  the 
peace  men  of  his  own  side,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  win  Republican  votes  from  General 
Grant.  The  positive  element  of  the  party 
would  undoubtedly  prefer  Mi.  Pendleton;  but 
the  other  part  may  insist  that,  if  they  are  to  sur- 
render their  whole  policy  and  their  man,  there 
must  be  a compromise  upon  the  candidate,  and 
so  secure  the  nomination  of  a person  of  no  in- 
dividual prestige  like  Mr.  Hendricks,  who 
would  arouse  no  enthusiasm  and  poll  merely 
the  regular  party  vote.  The  Convention,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  is  sure  to  be  a very 
amusing  and  a very  instructive  assembly. 


“SCISSORS,  IF  I DIE  FOR  IT!” 

There  is  a familiar  anecdote  illustrative  of 
female  tenacity,  to  the  effect  that  a certain 
good  woman,  differing,  as  she  had  a perfect 
right  to  do,  with  her  husband,  was  at  length 
submerged  by  him  in  deep  waters  as  a means 
of  enabling  her  to  see  the  justice  of  his  view, 
upon  which,  her  tongue  being  silenced,  the 
zealous  lady  raised  her  hand  above  the  swell- 
ing flood,  and,  by  the  motion  of  her  fingers, 
indicated  her  unconquerable  adhesion  to  her 
opinion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  latest  illustration  of  this  good  lady,  and 
he  has  once  more  retorted  upon  Congress, 
“Scissors,  if  I die  for  it  1”  Returning  the 
Arkansas  Bill  with  his  objections  he  says  .hat 
Arkansas  is  either  in  or  out  of  the  Union.  If 
out,  the  bill  does  not  admit  her ; if  in,  it  is  un- 
necessary and  absurd.  But  he  denies  that  the 
State  could  secede  or  has  seceded  ; consequent- 
ly she  is  in,  with  all  the  rights  of  all  the  other 
States  that  never  tried  to  secede. 

This  is  just  where  his  Excellency  comes  to 
the  ground.  For  if  Arkansas  has  now  all  the 
rights  of  any  loyal  State  she  had  them  dur- 
ing the  war  and  when  it  ended  $ and  if  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  meddle  with  her  organi- 
zation now,  the  President  had  no  right  to  med- 
dle with  it  in  1865.  But  he  undoubtedly  did 
meddle,  even  to  prescribing  an  oath  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  voters.  When,  therefore,  he 
chides  Congress  for  doing  what  he  did  first,  the 
President,  if  he  will  allow  the  familiar  phrase, 
is  merely — and  from  his  own  point  of  view — the 
pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

We  are  very  glad  that  jnst  upon  the  eve  of 
the  assembling  of  the  Democratic  Convention, 
the  President — certainly  the  most  clumsy  of 
allies — reminds  the  country  of  the  theory  held 
by  him  and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  actual 
situation  of  the  late  rebel  States.  It  is,  that 
when  active  opposition  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment ceased  in  any  one  of  them,  the  State  was 


instantly  restored  to  its  old  relations  in  the 
Union  and  could  reorganize  itself  exactly  as  it 
chose,  while  Congress  had  no  more  to  say  upon 
the  subject  than  it  has  to  a change  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York.  The  Government  might 
indeed  proceed  against  the  population  of  the 
State  as  traitors  and  hang  them  individually, 
provided  it  could  convict.  But  the  trial  must 
take  place  in  the  State,  and  each  offender  be 
convicted  by  a jury  of  his  fellow -offenders. 
Beyond  this  the  country  had  no  right  whatever. 
If  the  abolition  of  Slavery  had  been  instrument- 
al in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  it  had  also  given 
the  late  rebels  an  additional  representation  in 
Congress,  so  that  the  result  of  the  rebellion  was 
a loss  of  life  and  property  on  all  sides,  and  an 
increase  of  political  power  to  rebels.  As  for 
Slavery,  it  is  a State  institution,  and  if  any 
State  choose  to  establish  it,  Congress  can  not 
interfere  ; w hile  an  enforced  acceptance  of  the 
emancipation  amendment  is  consent  under  du- 
ress and  therefore  invalid. 

This  is  the  necessary  logic  of  the  President’s 
theory  in  his  veto  messages,  and  of  the  Demo- 
cratic hostility  to  the  legislation  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  ridiculous  plight  in  which  it  leaves 
tho  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  is  evident. 
Their  common-sense  has  rejected  it ; and  while 
the  President  solemnly  reiterates  it  at  every 
opportunity,  the  shrewder  Democratic  chiefs 
are  slyly  trying  to  hedge.  But  if  the  President 
holds  fast,  who  knows  but  he  may  compel  those 
chiefs  to  accept  him  as  their  necessary  and 
logical  and  inevitable  candidate  ? 


ENGLISH  POLITICS. 

Mr.  Disraeli  intends  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. He  has  attempted  in  vain  to  evade  the 
issue,  and  his  conduct  shows  that  his  excuse 
for  hesitating  was  insincere.  Why  dissolve, 
he  has  hitherto  said,  when  the  now  enlarged 
constituency  is  about  coming  to  the  polls?  let 
us  wait  for  them.  But  he  now  proposes  to 
hold  the  election  under  the  old  law.  This  also 
shows,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
point  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  Tory  chief 
does  not  feel  sure  of  the  practical  working  of 
his  new  electoral  reform  bill.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  persuaded  his  party  that  it 
would  not  suffer  by  enlarging  the  number  of 
voters ; and  his  secret  expectation  and  inten- 
tion were  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  lowest  part  of  the  population. 
It  was  a policy  of  King  and  Lazaroni,  of  South- 
ern slave  lords  and  Northern  immigrants.  But 
his  determination  to  have  the  election  before 
the  new  voters  are  eligible  reveals  his  distrust. 
He  is  evidently  not  sure  that  he  could  buy  or 
control  the  mass  of  the  new  constituencies. 

The  difficulty  we  suppose  to  be  the  extreme- 
ly liberal  and  even  republican  tendency  and 
organization  of  an  important  part  of  the  artisan 
class,  which  is  probably  more  widely  spread 
than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  indeed  not 
likely  that  the  most  cultivated  and  trained  En- 
glish minds  should  be  constantly  engaged  in  the 
consideration  of  every  political  question  with  a 
force  and  freedom  that  are  almost  unknown  in 
this  country  without  a corresponding  interest 
among  those  who  are  most  directly  affected  by 
such  intellectual  activity.  There  is  a party  of 
Independents  as  well  as  Presbyterians  in  the 
present  political  movement;  a party  of  the 
clubs  as  well  as  tho  Girondists. 

The  real  extent  of  this  party  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  state  with  accuracy.  It  is  allied  with 
the  more  intelligent  Fenian  leaders,  and  has  a 
distinct  policy  in  regard  to  all  public  questions. 
Its  hold  by  tradition  and  sympathy  must  be  very 
strong  upon  the  very  lowest  but  vast  class  of 
the  English  population,  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers. It  is  also  well  organized.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  estimate  of  the  artisan 
class  in  his  “Transit  of  Power”  be  not  alto- 
gether incorrect,  the  Trades  Union  is  the  most 
powerful  organization  in  England,  and  that 
is  politically  under  the  control  of  republican 
ideas.  It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  enor- 
mous impending  force  in  British  politics  that 
caused  Mr.  Lowe  to  cry  out  for  instant  and 
universal  education ; and  it  is  the  same  con- 
sciousness that  has  already  led  to  the  vast  en- 
rollment and  organization  of  volunteers.  The 
English  volunteers  of  to-day  are  the  National 
Guard  of  the  Bourgeoisie  in  Louis  Philippe's 
time  in  France. 

Doubtless,  also,  in  surveying  the  field  and 
calculating  all  the  chances,  Mr.  Disraeli  does 
not  wish  to  trust  liis  place  to  an  election  in 
which  this  new  force  is  to  be  legally  and  official- 
ly felt  for  the  first  time.  The  Prime  Minister 
knows  that  he  does  not  deceive  the  English 
“ people,”  as  the  artisan  nnd  agricultural  class- 
es of  the  population  are  called,  any  more  than 
Democratic  politicians  deceive  the  freedmen 
among  us.  He  is  not  their  man.  lie  counts, 
indeed,  upon  ignorance,  like  all  Tory  chiefs,  as 
the  slave  masters  did  in  this  country,  and  as 
their  successors,  the  Tammany  managers,  do. 
He  hopes,  undoubtedly,  that  the  “ No  Popery”  cry 
will  be  of  signal  service  to  him.  As  the  Dem- 
ocratic or  Tory  papers  in  this  country  ten  years 
ago  used  to  call  Mr.  Seward’s  statements  of 
self-evident  political  and  social  propositions  a 
“ brutal  and  bloody  programme”  of  dissolving 
the  Union  and  subverting  the  Constitution,  so 
the  British  Tory  interest  attacks  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone’s  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church 
system  as  an  assault  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  The  key-note  of  the 
Tory  campaign  in  the  elections  was  struck  by 
Disraeli  in  his  reply  to  the  Protestant  deputa- 
tion from  Ireland.  He  said  that  the  interests  of 
the  whole  kingdom  were  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
blow  struck  in  Ireland  would  in  due  time  bo 
leveled  against  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  only  fair  that  the  people  [namely,  the 
present  voters]  should  decide  whether  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  should  be  subverted  and  the 
revolution  accomplished.  The  Ministry  had 
therefore  resolved  to  dissolve  Parliament.  The 
deputation  w’as  satisfied,  and  the  contest  will  now 
fcegin. 

But  the  success  or  failure  of  Disraeli  as 
Prime  Minister  is  an  unimportant  question 
compared  with  the  other  and  vital  one,  whether 
reform  in  England  can  move  so  rapidly  and 
wisely  as  to  avoid  revolution.  The  political  in- 
stitutions of  England  are  perilously  far  from 
embodying  the  political  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  task  of  the  statesman,  therefore,  i3 
to  bring  them  into  proper  and  satisfactory  rela- 
tions. But  this  involves  a bold  and  swift  pol- 
icy for  which  the  conservative  class  of  hered- 
itary holders  of  power  is  hardly  prepared. 
While  the  Queen  lives  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
very  serious  disturbance  of  public  order;  but 
the  best  informed  men  in  England  doubtless 
know  that  the  accession  of  such  a king  as  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  would  be  regarded  by  a pow- 
erful and  organized  class  as  a national  disaster. 


A WORD  WITH  THE  SOLDIERS 
AND  SAILORS. 

We  trust  that  General  Franklin  and  the 
other  soldiers  who  are  to  meet  in  eonvention  to 
support  the  nominations  made  by  the  Tammany 
Convention  will  not  forget  to  remember  the  at- 
titude during  the  war  of  the  party  which  they 
commend  to  the  sympathy  of  the  country.  It 
is  no  reply  to  say  that  the  war  is  over,  and 
that  brave  soldiers  do  not  fight  when  resistance 
ceases. 

The  question  to  be  decided,  and  upon  which 
the  Cooper  Institute  Convention  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  will  pronounce,  is,  which  party  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  results  obtained  by  the  war? 
No  party  is  hostile  to  the  South  as  a section, 
although  the  Republican  party  is  unwilling  to 
trust  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  Southern 
population  with  exclusive  political  pow  er,  while 
the  Democratic  party  insists  that  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Union  soldiers  during  the  war 
shall  now  be  entirely  subordinated  to  their  ene- 
mies. Do  the  soldiers  and  sailors  about  to  as- 
semble really  believe  that  the  party  of  which 
Vallandigham,  Pendleton,  and  Seymoer  are 
recognized  leaders,  and  whose  policy  is  pre- 
scribed by  these  leaders,  is  a party  worthy  of 
the  sympathy  of  Union  soldiers  ? Let  us  look 
back  a little. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  the  great  final  cam- 
paigns w’ere  prosecuted.  Grant  in  Virginia, 
and  Sherman  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
were  moving  toward  victory.  But  the  hour  of 
triumph  was  delayed.  The  public  expectation, 
which  had  been  very  eager,  was  disappointed. 
Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  still  the  contest 
continued.  How  stern  and  long  the  trouble 
was  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. For  three  years  it  had  lasted,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  what  had  been  the  attitude 
of  the  party  which  some  soldiers  and  sailors  now 
propose  to  support  ? 

The  great  Democratic  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  January,  1861,  denounced,  in  the  name 
of  the  party,  the  “fratricidal  w’ar  thus  to  be  in- 
augurated.” And  a month  later  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
solved to  oppose  “ any  armed  aggression  upon 
the  Southern  States.”  This  w'as  the  tote  of  all 
the  party  papers  and  speakers,  especially  of  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  at  Tweddle  Hall,  until  the  fall 
of  Sumter  silenced  for  a time  the  loud  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  rebellion. 

But  in  April,  1864,  when  amotion  was  offered 
to  expel  Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  he  had,  upon 
the  floor,  expressed  the  hope  that  “God  Al- 
mighty would  never  permit  the  Government  to 
subdue  the  South,”  every  member  but  one  voted 
against  it. 

At  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  of 
1864  the  resolution  drawn  by  Vallandigham, 
the  most  conspicuous  Copperhead  in  the  coun- 
try, asserting  the  war  to  be  a failure,  was  made 
part  of  the  party  declaration  of  faith.  As  he 
said  afterward,  the  Convention  meant  peace 
nnd  it  said  so.  The  individual  expressions  of 
Democrats  of  every  kind  were  in  the  same 
strain.  One  asked,  “Isn’t  it  time  that  this  in-, 
fernai  war  should  stop  ?”  S.  S.  Cox  said  that 
“ Lincoln  and  Davis  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  same  block  together.”  Emerson  Ether- 
idge asked,  “ Who  is  the  worst  traitor,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  or  Abraham  Lincoln  ?”  Horatio 
Seymour,  then  Governor  of  New’  York,  scarce- 
ly veiled  his  threats  against  the  enforcement  of 
the  draft,  by  writing  to  the  President:  “The 
temper  of  the  people  to-day  yon  can  readily 
learn.”  The  New  York  Leader,  which  was  call- 
ed a “war  Democratic”  journal,  menaced  the 
Government  with  resistance  if  it  persisted  in 
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raising  men  by  draft  to  serve  with  yon,  soldiers, 
in  the  army.  Mr.  Swackhamer  said  that  the 
country  was  tired  and  sick  of  calls  for  more 
men.  James  Brooks  cried,  “No  more  fight- 
ing;  fighting  will  never  restore  the  Union.” 
Judge  Daly  thought  that  there  was  “ a possi- 
bility of  peace  and  a preservation  of  the  Union 
through  a compromise.”  In  a word,  while  you 
were  in  the  field,  and  still  victory  was  delayed, 
and  the  only  hope  of  the  country  and  of  free 
popular  government  lay  in  the  moral  support 
of  the  country,  in  its  unshrinking  faith  in  the 
good  cause,  and  in  the  men  which  it  sent  for- 
ward to  you  at  the  front,  the  Democratic  party 
was  carrying  on  a political  campaign  in  your 
rear,  for  the  success  of  which  the  rabid  rebel 
journals  openly  prayed,  and  for  the  result  of 
which,  had  it  been  successful,  the  rebel  army 
and  the  Andersonville  jailers  would  have  sung 
Te  Deum. 

Mayor  Gunther,  in  the  proud  autumn  of 
1864,  refused  to  rejoice  over  your  victories.  Do 
you  suppose  they  were  welcome  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  who  elected  him  ? How  does  this 
party  propose  to  secure  those  victories?  By 
roaring  about  State  rights,  and  delivering  your 
allies  of  every  color  and  kind  to  ex-rebels. 
How  does  it  honor  the  war?  By  the  foulest 
abuse  of  the  General  of  the  Armies.  Have  you 
changed,  or  the  party  whose  organs  called  you 
Hessians  and  hirelings  ? Which  do  you  believe 
will  more  truly  secure  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union— those  who  thought  it  worth  a war,  or 
those  who,  with  Horatio  Seymour,  thought 
and  said  that  the  Union  might  full  rather  than 
slavery  ? 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  TO 
ENGLAND. 

The  President  could  hardly  have  expected 
the  Senate  to  confirm  tti£  nomination  of  Gener- 
al M‘Clellan  as  Minister  to  England.  To 
nominate  him  was  a very  cheap  way  of  propiti- 
ating the  Democratic  party.  The  action  of  the 
Senate,  however,  in  the  prompt  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  an  honorable  trib- 
ute to  the  personal  respect  in  which  he  is  held, 
and  an  evidence  of  willingness  not  to  insist 
upon  a difference  at  every  point  with  the  Exec- 
utive. Some  months  ago,  in  speaking  of  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Adams,  we  mentioned  Mr. 
Johnson  as  the  best  of  the  several  persons 
among  whom  the  President  was  likely  to  choose. 
It  is  a very  much  better  selection  than  we  had 
a right  to  expect ; but  it  is  still  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted that  a different  representative  could  not 
now  be  sent  to  England.  Not  certainly  for  any 
personal  consideration.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a gen- 
tleman of  spotless  character,  of  conceded  abili- 
ty, of  ripe  and  various  information,  and  of  an 
habitual  courtesy,  which  is  the  earnest  of  the 
most  dignified  official  intercourse  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  If  the  only  points  to  be  con- 
sidered were  personal  fitness  and  intellectual 
accomplishment,  the  United  States  could  have 
no  better  minister  in  England  than  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy Johnson. 

But  a minister  is  not  merely  a diplomatic 
agent  In  these  days  that  is  really  the  most 
unimportant  of  his  functions.  He  is  an  influ- 
ence, and  he  should  therefore  be  a representa- 
tive. But  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a representa- 
tive of  the  convictions,  the  principles,  and  the 
sympathies  which  now  control  the  United  States 
Government.  The  real  service  of  a minister  is 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  affects  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  and 
still  more  the  private  opinion  which  moulds  its 
official  foreign  action.  When  the  rebellion  be- 
gan Mr.  Dallas  was  United  States  minister  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Faulkner  in  France,  and 
Jeremiah  Black  was  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  an  old  political  ally  of  the  slave- 
holders and  conspirators.  His  views  of  the  sit- 
uation were  ail  necessarily  influenced  by  that 
fact.  Officially  he  remonstrated  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a belligerent. 
How  heartily  he  must  have  done  it  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  a Vir- 
ginian Democrat.  His  superior  was  Jeremiah 
Black,  who  held  that  States  had  no  right  to 
secede,  but  that  the  United  States  had  no  right 
to  prevent  secession.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  dis- 
patch in  reply  to  the  order  to  prevent  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Confederacy,  remarked  that 
“coercion”  was  contrary  to  the  “genius  of  our 
institutions.”  Naturally  Mr.  Faulkner  re- 
turned from  representing  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  rebel  against  it.  Both 
these  ministers  were  of  the  State-rights  school. 
They  believed  implicitly  in  the  divine  right  of 
slavery.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  constitu- 
tionality of  coercion.  They  undoubtedly  sup- 
posed the  result  to  be  a foregone  conclusion. 
Had  Mr.  Adams  been  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las, and  Mr.  Dayton  in  that  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner, the  inner  social  opinion  both  of  England 
and  France  would  have  been  very  different, 
and  their  action,  out  of  which  the  Alabama  and 
similar  troubles  sprang,  would  have  been  de- 
layed. For  both  the  new  ministers  represented 
the  new  and  liberty-loving  spirit  which  had  at 
last  come  into  power. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  holds  very  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  really  dominant  sentiment 
of  the  country  now  that  Messrs.  Dallas  and 
Faulkner  held  eight  years  ago.  He  was,  in- 


deed, a Union  man ; he  even  supported  eman- 
cipation, and  he  acquiesced  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion policy  without  approving  it.  But  for  two 
years  he  has  been  steadily  identified  with  the 
Democratic  opposition,  and  has  furnished  it  all 
the  arguments  it  has  had.  He  was  bred  in  a 
1 Slave  State  among  aristocratic  traditions,  and 
| he  has  never  shown  that  he  was  in  the  least 
touched  or  inspired  by  that  generous  faith  in 
the  expediency  as  well  as  justice  of  equal  polit- 
ical and  civil  rights,  which  is  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  America.  Consequently,  therefore, 
his  tone  must  be  one  of  distrust.  He  can  not 
inspire  a confidence  he  does  not  feel.  He  must 
necessarily  fail  in  the  chief  office  of  an  Ameri- 
can minister  in  England,  which  is  to  impress 
English  opinion  with  the  conviction  that  the 
settlement  of  our  difficulties  is  the  result  of 
a purpose  as  earnest  and  a feeling  as  profound 
as  those  which  conquered  the  rebellion  and  de- 
stroyed slavery.  How  different  the  effect  and 
how  much  more  serviceable  toward  a true  in- 
ternational intelligence  if  a man  like  Mr.  Mot- 
ley, for  instance,  were  our  Minister  in  England  ! 


A LOCK,  STOCK,  AND  BARREL 
WANTED. 

The  condition  of  the  Democratic  party,  in 
view  of  its  approaching  National  Convention, 
ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  country 
whether  it  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the 
government.  When  a great  party,  in  a free 
country,  questions  the  principles  and  opposes 
the  policy  of  its  opponent,  maintains  a vigorous 
criticism,  and  demands  power  in  order  to  prove 
that  its  own  principles  and  policy  will  more 
surely  secure  the  public  welfare,  it  occupies  a 
position  which  is  at  least  consistent,  and  in  a 
moment  of  fatigue  or  doubt  or  disgust  may  suc- 
ceed in  supplanting  its  adversary.  But  when  a 
party  says  that  it  does  not  exactly  know  whether 
it  has  any  principles,  and  can  not  determine 
who  represents  its  policy,  one  day  insisting  that 
it  had  better  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  its  op- 
ponent as  a settled  result,  and  the  next  that  it 
had  better  do  no  such  thing,  it  offers  a ludicrous 
and  contemptible  spectacle. 

That  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  does  not  know  whether  to 
fight  or  retreat  or  surrender.  It  can  not  re- 
solve whether  a radical  Republican  or  a peace 
Copperhead  is  its  bettei  candidate.  It  can  not 
decide  whether  to  declare  the  question  of  re- 
construction closed,  or  to  reopen  it  altogether. 
It  wants  to  denounce  equal  suffrage,  and  it  is 
afraid  to  say  any  thing  about  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  epochs 
in  our  history,  and  the  Democratic  party  can 
not  make  up  its  mind  what  to  think  about  it. 
Last  autumn  it  triumphantly  shouted  that  the 
great  reaction  had  begun,  and  now  it  considers 
whether  the  points  shall  be  conceded  against 
which  it  declared  the  reaction  to  be  directed. 
Its  Convention  meets  in  a week,  and  it  does  not 
know  whether  its  inspiration  shall  be  relentless 
hostility  to  the  war  as  a wicked  outrage,  or  ap- 
proval of  it  as  a necessary  exercise  of  legitimate 
authority. 

Is  this  a party  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country^  With  whatever  can- 
didate and  whatever  professions  it  may  enter 
upon  the  election,  is  this  a party  to  which 
thoughtful  and  sensible  men  will  give  their  sup- 
port ? Whatever  a man’s  previous  respect  for 
the  ability  and  career  of  Mr.  Chase,  would  he 
wish  to  vote  for  him  if  Mr.  Chase  were  willing 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  a convention  which 
seriously  entertained  Mr.  Pendleton  as  the  con- 
testing candidate?  Mr.  Chase,  elected  Presi- 
dent by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  reluct- 
antly cast  for  him,  but  which  would  have  been 
joyfully  thrown  for  Hendricks,  or  Seymour, 
or  Vallandigham — for  whom  Pendleton  is 
merely  a substitute — could  not  be  independent 
of  those  votes,  nor  of  the  policy  and  tendency 
which  they  represent.  Unless  we  suppose 
a political  tergiversation  which  is  incredible, 
namely,  a renunciation  of  his  Republican  views 
to  obtain  a Democratic  nomination,  and  then  a 
betrayal  of  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Chase 
would,  of  course,  be  a party  President,  and 
dispense  his  patronage  like  other  Presidents. 
Whoever  voted  for  him  would  vote  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  Democratic  politicians,  and,  of  course,  for  the 
promotion  of  Democratic  views  and  policies. 

If  that  is  a desirable  result ; if  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Democratic  party,  as  the  country' 
knows  it  by  most  tragical  experience,  would 
tend  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union 
upon  enduring  principles,  then  we  can  conceive 
why  a Republican  might  think  that  he  ought  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Chase  as  a Democratic  candidate. 
But  if  he  asked  himself  the  question  with  which 
we  began,  whether  a party  that  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind  whether  Mr.  Chase  or  Mr. 
Pendleton  is  its  true  representative,  can  safely 
be  trusted  with  the  government  and  with  the 
final  settlement  of  the  Southern  question,  he 
would  probably  conclude  that  Mr.  Chase,  as  a 
Democratic  President,  would  do  precisely  what 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  or  Alexander  II.  Ste- 
phens would  do — namely,  carry  out  the  policy 
upon  which  his  party  might  decide. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  candid  man  must  j 
admit  that  a party  which  has  certain  fixed  and 


proved  principles,  and  a policy  of  restoration  al- 
ready in  successful  operation  that  has  belied  all 
the  evil  auguries  of  its  enemies  in  regard  to  it 
— a party  which  has  nominated  a candidate  of 
the  highest  renown  as  a patriotic  soldier,  under 
whose  command  the  Union  citizens  suppressed 
unconditionally  a vast,  cruel,  and  causeless  re- 
bellion, and  as  a man  remarkable  for  sagacity, 
moderation,  integrity,  honesty,  and  fidelity— a 
party  which  did  not  hesitate  to  destroy  slavery 
to  win  the  victory,  nor  to  establish  equal  suffrage 
to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory,  is  a party  which 
deserves  the  cordial  support  of  every  citizen 
who  wishes  that  the  scar  of  the  war  may  rapid- 
ly disappear,  and  the  future  of  the  country  be 
founded  upon  a truly  just,  sensible,  and  Ameri- 
can policy.  While  a party  which,  within  a week 
of  its  Presidential  nomination,  has  no  common 
conviction,  and  no  defined  policy,  and  is  dis- 
tracted among  candidates  who  represent  radi- 
cally hostile  and  irreconcilable  principles,  is 
merely  a body  of  conspirators,  torn  with  doubt 
whether  they  can  best  secure  possession  of  the 
church  plate  by  piously  kneeling,  and  as  seem- 
ing worshipers  waiting  their  opportunity  of 
plunder,  or  by  boldly  bursting  in  and  revealing 
their  true  character  as  desperate  robbers. 


tice,  demanded  that  Congress  should  give  the 
ballot  to  every  loyal  man  in  the  unreconstruct- 
ed States,  while  in  all  the  loyal  States  the  ques- 
tion properly  belongs  to  the  people. 

So  far  as  his  views  upon  this  subject  are  con- 
cerned, therefore,  Mr.  Chase  is  no  more  a de- 
sirable candidate  for  the  opponents  of  recon- 
struction upon  equal  rights  than  any  other  rad- 
ical ; and  should  he  accept  their  nomination  it 
■■  must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic respect  for  Iiis  character. 


WEAK  INVENTIONS. 

The  campaign  against  General  Grant  has 
thus  far  been  conducted  by  saying  that  he  is 
no  soldier,  and  that  his  name  is  Hiram  ; that 
against  Mr.  Colfax  by  inventing  a series  of 
very  stupid  falsehoods.  Whether  the  General 
is  guilty  of  the  name  of  Hiram  is  a point  which 
may  be  safely  left  to  his  enemies  to  settle. 
Whether  he  be  a soldier  those  enemies  who  have 
a right  to  an  opinion,  for  instance,  Buckner  at 
Donelson,  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg,  Bragg  at 
Chattanooga,  and  Lee  in  Virginia,  have  prob- 
ably made  up  their  minds.  If  they  have  not, 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  have. 

As  for  Mr.  Colfax’s  offenses,  the  first,  name- 
ly, that  he  insulted  Union  soldiers,  is  charged 
by  the  organs  of  the  party  that  denounced  the 
war  as  wicked  and  the  soldiers  as  hirelings, 
while  the  Speaker  was  always  most  conspicuous 
among  the  eminent  supporters  of  the  cause  and 
friends  of  the  army.  It  did  not  need  his  nat- 
urally indignant  denial  of  so  bald  a slander  to 
dispose  of  it  forever.  The  other  allegation  is, 
that  he  is  hostile  to  foreigners.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  Mr.  Colfax  has  shown  himself  more 
friendly  to  the  Fenian  movement  than  almost 
all  of  our  public  men  ; and  so  well  known  is  his 
sympathy  for  the  just  rights  of  all  men,  of  what- 
ever land  they  may  chance  to  be  native,  that  he 
has  always  greatly  led  the  average  vote  of  his 
party  in  parts  of  his  State  where  the  foreign  ele- 
ment prevails.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Colfax 
will  smile  at  this  kind  of  feeble  invention ; for 
if  his  political  principles  did  not  forbid  any  such 
feeling  upon  his  part,  his  political  sagacity  would 
prevent  the  expression  of  it.  The  enemy  must 
try  again. 


MR.  CHASE  AND  THE  SUFFRAGE. 

Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  is  reported  to  favor 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase,  and  to  have  said 
in  a party  caucus:  “As  to  negro  suffrage  he 
is  willing  to  leave  that  question  entirely  to  the 
States,  where  we  claim  it  belongs.” 

We  have  elsewhere  shown  that  Mr.  Chase, 
in  his  letter  of  May  25  of  this  year,  reiterates 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage,  and 
hopes  that  the  Democratic  party  will  take  care 
to  secure  it  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in  a 
speech  to  the  colored  people,  delivered  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1865,  Mr.  Chase  expressed  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  negro  suffrage 
by  the  National  Government. 

He  said : “ If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
shall  not  think  it  proper  to  enroll  all  the  colored 
men  as  citizens  and  voters,  what  is  your  duty  ? 
To  fret  and  worry  about  it  ? I think  not.  If 
I were  in  your  case,  I would  go  to  work,  and 
show  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
mistaken  in  making  the  delay.  If  you  show 
that  the  mistake  will  be  corrected.” 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a man  who  doubts 
the  right  and  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  suffrage  in  the  disordered 
States.  They  show  that  he  merely  doubts 
whether  Congress  is  quite  as  deeply  convinced 
of  the  right  and  policy  as  he  is,  and  they  were 
spoken  with  a view  to  the  Radical  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  A Democratic  paper  in 
Georgia,  the  Brunswick  Banner , reminding  the 
colored  people  of  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Chase, 
asks:  “To  whom  at  the  North  do  the  colored 
people  owe  more  than  to  Mr.  Chase  ? To  him 
mainly  is  due  their  emancipation  and  the  suf- 
frage they  possess.” 

When  Mr.  Seymour  says,  as  reported,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Chase  is  willing  to  leave  the 
question  entirely  to  the  States,  does  lie  mean 
that  he  was  opposed  to  Congressional  enfran- 
chisement ? But  Mr.  Chase’s  words  and  whole 
record  show  that  he  was  not.  Does  Mr.  Sey- 
mour mean,  then,  that  hereafter  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice is  in  favor  of  leaving  the  suffrage  to  the 
States?  But  the  Republican  platform  takes  no 
other  ground.  It  says,  with  Mr.  Chase,  that 
the  public  safety,  as  well  us  gratitude  and  jus- 


“  TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELERS.” 

We  have  received  the  following  note,  which 
' publish  with  pleasure,  and  without  any  de- 
sire to  continue  a controversy  as  to  the  com- 
parative accuracy  of  memory  of  the  buyer  and 
seller  of  the  ticket  in  question — a point  upon 
which,  of  course,  we  have  not  changed  our 
opinion.  It  is  enough  that,  by  the  wise  action 
of  the  Company,  the  chance  of  a similar  diffi- 
culty is  hereafter  to  be  avoided. 

“ New  Yoke,  June  SO,  1868. 

“ To  the  Editor  of ‘Harper's  Weekly;' 

“The  issue  of  your  paper  of  June  13,  1868,  contains 
an  editorial  article  headed  ‘Tricks  upon  Travelers,* 
whicn  does  injustice  to  this  office  and  the  Company 
which  1 represent;  and  1 respectfully  request  the  pub- 
lication of  the  foi.owing  explanation  of  the  case  re- 
ferred toe  The  difficulty  was  caused  wholly  by  a mis- 
understanding between  the  ticket-seller  and  the  pur- 
chaser as  to  what  constituted  a state-room.  The  cars 
in  question  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and  the  in- 
terior subdivided  into  five  compartments,  represented 
by  two  state-rooms  at  the  ends,  having  six  sleeping 
berths  and  three  compartments  containing  four  Derths ; 
these  rooms  are  about  the  same  size,  and  the  middle 
ones  have  more  space  between  the  berths.  A curtain 
is  dropped  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment  or  state- 
room, with  an  entrance  door  common  to  both  sides. 
My  agent  sold  to  the  gentleman  one  side  of  an  end 
room,  and  claims  that  he  so  informed  him.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  wish  on  his  part  to  misinform  the 
purchaser,  and  no  one  regrets  the  circumstance  more 
than  I do.  This  is  the  first  case  that  has  occurred 
within  my  knowledge  since  these  cars  have  been  run- 
ning where  any  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by 
passengers.  Wo  aim  to  furnish  all  the  facilities  pos- 
sible for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  think  we  have  done  so  in  the  past 
“To  avoid  the  recurrence  in  the  future  of  any  simi- 
lar  difficulty,  only  complete  state-rooms  or  compart- 
ments.will  hereafter  be  sold  at  No.  1 Astor  House  or 
271  Broadway ; and  the  disposal  of  berths,  or  parts  of 
rooms,  will  be  left  with  the  conductor  of  the  car  after 
have  started.  J.  L.  Elliott, 

“ Agent  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Tire  Currency  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June  17. 
It  limits  the  circulation  of  the  National  Banks  to 
$300,000,000,  to  be  secured  by  deposits  with  the  United 
States  Treasurer  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  value 
of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  circulation. 

The  Senate  on  June  18  refused  to  give  American 
registry  to  the  bark  Golden  Fleece , which  adopted  Brit- 
ish colors  during  the  war,  and  now  seeks  fo  become 
American  again.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  announced  before  the  vote  was  taken  that 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  in  this  case  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  instructions  to  the  Committee  in  regard  to 
a large  number  of  other  vessels  similarly  situated. 
The  vote  was  very  decided  against  allowing  the  Gold- 
en Fleece  to  adopt  the  American  colors. 

The  Arkansas  Admission  bill  was  passed  over  the 
President’s  veto  in  the  Senate,  on  June  22,  by  a vote 
of  30  to  7,  and  is  now  a law.  All  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegation  from  the  readmitted  State 
are  Republicans. 

The  Kentucky  election  case  was  decided  in  the 
House,  on  June  22,  by  the  adoption  of  a resolution 
declaring  Samuel  M‘Kee,  a Union  man,  elected  over 
Judge  Young,  a former  secessionist. 

news  items. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet,  was  made  a LLD. 
by  Cambridge  University,  England,  on  June  16. 

The  English  Cabinet  is  about  to  give  George  Francis 
Train  additional  notoriety  by  prosecuting  him.  He 
was  lately  hissed  down  in  the  Liverpool  Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

A.  S.  Welch  is  the  Florida  Senatorelect  for  the  term 
ending  March  4, 1869.  T.  W.  Osborn  is  the  Senator 
elect  for  the  long  term. 

Judge  Ingraham,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  wisely 
denied  the  motions  or  several  Broadway  concert  sa- 
loon keepers  for  injunctions  restraining  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  from  posting  officers  at  the  doors  of 
the  premises  to  warn  persons  from  entering  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  eventually  breakup  these  dens 
of  iniquity. 

An  ex-rebel  Colonel  M'Carty,  in  an  altercation  at 
Russellville,  Kentucky,  shot  and  killed  Major  Law- 
rence, of  the  United  States  army,  commanding  at  that 
post. 

Governor  Humphreys,  of  Mississippi,  and  his  At- 
torney-General, Hooker,  have  been  removed  from  of- 
fice, and  General  Adelbert  Ames  and  Captain  Casper 
Myer,  both  army  officers,  have  been  appointed  in  their 
places. 

Twenty -eight  persons  are  in  prison  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Ashburn 
murder. 

The  Canadian  Zouaves  who  joined  the  Papal  army 
are  reported  to  be  enduring  great  privations. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


revolutionists  had  possession  of  ilie 

suburbs  of  the  town  and  were  waiting  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  Salnave,  the  President,  commanded 
in  the  city. 

Nova  Scotia  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Canadian  Con- 
federation scheme,  and  desires  to  secede  from  it.  The 
subject  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  various  churches— Christian  and  Israelite— in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  have  engaged  lately  in  voting  and 
tendering  thanks  to  the  Sultan  for  his  late  decree 
relative  to  religious  liberty,  the  substance  of  which 
we  have  published.  Lately  a delegation  of  the  heads 
of  the  churches  in  Constantinople  waited  upon  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  a brief  speech  he  said,  “ That  his 
principal  object  and  solicitude  would  not  cease  to  be 
the  civilization  of  his  Empire  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  peoples ; that  he  made  no  distinction  between  his 
Mussulman  and  Christian  subjects  ; that,  by  appoint- 
ing functionaries  to  the  new  Council  appertaining  to 
different  creeds,  it  was  with  the  object  of  shielding 
the  interests  of  all  his  subjects,  and  to  make  them 
participate  equally  in  the  administration  of  the  couu- 

r'There  is  cholera  at  Matanzas. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SAENGERFEST. 

The  Convention  of  the  Geman  Saengerfest 
Societies  of  the  country  was  held  this  year  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  commencing  on  June  17,  and 
continuing  until  June  20.  The  concerts  were 
given  in  the  Wabash  Avenue  Skating  Kink,  the 
interior  of  which  we  illustrate  on  this  page. 

The  performances  of  the  four  days  embraced 
three  grand  concerts,  in  which  an  orchestra  of 
150  performers  and  a chorus  of  500  voices  en- 
gaged, a torch-light  procession  of  several  thou- 
sand persons,  delegates  and  citizens,  numerous 
Glee  Club  concerts  at  various  halls  in  the  city, 
two  grand  balls,  and  a picnic  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  the  Convention. 


Although  elected  as  a Democrat,  he  voted  on 
several  important  measures — such  as  the  Eman- 
cipation Amendment  of  18G4  and  the  Recon- 
struction Act  of  18G6 — with  the  Republicans. 
He  has  served  for  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  that  branch  of  the  national  service.  He 
fully  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  Government 
on  the  intricate  questions  with  England,  and 
will  probably  pursue,  under  the  same  policy  and 
general  instructions,  the  work  so  well  conducted 
heretofore  by  Mr.  Adams. 


NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  to  have  taken  place  on  June  18,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  all  wind — an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  on  all  such  excursions — there  was  no 
regatta.  The  contesting  yachts  certainly  made 
a very  handsome  start — which  we  illustrate  on 
page  428 — and  went  to  sea,  as  also  did  a great 
many  steamers,  and  tugs,  and  pleasure-boats  filled 
with  interested  spectators  ; but  the  time  made  by 
the  yachts  was  so  slow  that,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Club,  the  contest  was  pronounced  “no  race.” 
The  White  Wing  in  advance,  and  one  or  two 
other  sloops  some  distance  behind,  turned  the 
light-ship  off  Sandy  Hook,  but  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  which  entered  and  started  gave  up 
the  contest  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned 
to  the  stake-boat  to  await  orders  and  a fair  breeze. 

The  race  was  resumed  next  day,  but  only  a 
small  number  of  boats  entered,  and  the  sport  was 
not  exciting. 

Our  illustrations  on  page  428  represent  the 
start,  showing  the  several  yachts  getting  under 
way,  and  a view  of  the  new  Club-house  of  the 
Association.  For  some  years  past  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  has  been  occupying  a Club-house  at 
Hoboken,  belonging  to  Commodore  Stevens. 
They  have  lately  bought  a property  near  Clifton, 
Staten  Island,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three 
weeks  during  which  they  have  been  in  posses- 
sion have  altered  and  improved  it  into  the  shape 
and  condition  indicated  in  our  engraving.  It 
overlooks  the  Narrows,  the  favorite  starting-point 
of  the  Club,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
spots  on  picturesque  Staten  Island.  From  the 
Club-house  lawn  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Bay 
may  be  seen,  the  eye  taking  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Our  view,  however, 
is  taken  from  the  New  York  side  of  the  house, 
and  looking  out  to  sea.  From  this  view  the 
spectator  has  full  sight  of  Forts  Hamilton,  La- 
fayette, Diamond,  Richmond,  and  all  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Narrow's,  and  the  entrance  to  New 


HON.  REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

Shoktly  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Adams 
as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  nominated  General  Geobge  B. 
M‘Clellan  for  that  position.  The  nomination 
was  in  such  bad  taste,  and  the  nominee  so  evi- 
dently incapable  of  filling  the  office,  at  a time 
when  such  important  arbitration  as  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Alabama  claims  was  pending  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  that  the 
Senate  promptly  rejected  the  nomination.  On 
June  12,  however,  the  President  made  the  more 
judicious  nomination  of  Hon.  Reverdy  John- 
son, and  the  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  the 
nomination  without  the  usual  form  of  reference 
to  a committee.  This  was  more  out  of  respect 
to  the  high  personal  character  and  eminent  abil- 
ities of  Mr.  Johnson  than  satisfaction  with  the 
political  principles  held  and  advocated  by  him. 
The  President,  had  he  been  disposed,  might 
have  nominated  a man  more  acceptable  in  this 
regard  to  the  Senate  and  the  country,  but  hard- 
ly one  of  greater  ability  or  higher  character  than 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  our  Minister  to  En- 
gland. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a native  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, and  is  now  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He 
was  educated  in  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  his  father’s  office.  He  entered 
national  political  life  in  1845,  when  he  was  cho- 
sen a Senator  from  Maryland.  He  resigned  in 
1 849  to  accept  the  position  of  Attorney-General 
during  the  Taylor  administration.  He  resigned 
on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  a delegate  to  the 
Peace  Congress  of  18G1.  When  the  Southern 
States  seceded  in  the  same  year  he  remained  a 
loyal  man,  and  as  such  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1863  for  the  term  ending  in  1869. 
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the  story  that  it  really  told.  He  had  suffered  as 
few  men  suffer ; and  there  was  the  mixture  of 
some  foreign  race  in  his  English  blood. 

“You  have  heard,  I dare  say,  of  the  original 
cause  of  Mr.  Candy’s  illness?”  he  resumed. 
“The  night  of  Lady  Verinder’s  dinner  party 
was  a night  of  heavy  rain.  My  employer  drove 
home  through  it  in  his  gig,  and  reached  the  house 
wetted  to  the  skin.  He  found  an  urgent  message 
from  a patient  waiting  for  him,  and  he  most  un- 
fortunately went  at  once  to  visit  the  sick  person 
without  stopping  to  change  his  clothes.  I was 
myself  professionally  detained  that  night  by  a 
case  at  some  distance  from  Frizinghall.  When 
I got  back  the  next  morning  I found  Mr.  Candy’s 
groom  waiting  in  great  alarm  to  take  me  to  his 
master’s  room.  By  that  time  the  mischief  was 
done ; the  illness  had  set  in.  ” 

“The  illness  has  only  been  described  to  me, 
in  general  terms,  as  a fever,”  I said. 

“ I can  add  nothing  which  will  make  the  de- 
scription more  accurate,”  answered  Ezra  Jen- 
nings. “From  first  to  last  the  fever  assumed 
no  specific  form.  I sent  at  once  to  two  of  Mr. 
Candy’s  medical  friends  in  the  town,  both  phy- 
sicians, to  come  and  give  me  their  opinion  of 
the  case.  They  agreed  with  me  that  it  looked 
serious ; but  they  both  strongly  dissented  from 
the  view  I took  of  the  treatment.  We  differed 
entirely  in  the  conclusions  which  we  drew  from 


the  case.’  I sent  down  to  the  cellar  for  a bot- 
tle of  Champagne;  and  I administered  half  a 
tumblerful  of  it  to  the  patient  with  my  own  hand. 
The  two  physicians  took  up  their  hats  in  silence, 
and  left  the  house.  ” 

“You  had  assumed  a serious  responsibility,” 
I said.  “In  your  place,  I am  afraid  I should 
have  shrunk  from  it.” 

“ In  my  place,  Mr.  Blake,  you  would  have  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Candy  had  taken  you  into 
his  employment,  under  circumstances  which  made 
you  his  debtor  for  life.  In  my  place,  you  w ould 
have  seen  him  sinking  hour  by  hour ; and  you 
would  have  risked  any  thing  rather  than  let  the 
one  man  on  earth  who  had  befriended  you  die 
before  your  eyes.  Don’t  suppose  that  I had  no 
sense  of  the  terrible  position  in  which  I had 
placed  myself!  There  were  moments  when  I 
felt  all  the  misery  of  my  friendlessness,  all  the 
peril  of  my  dreadful  responsibility.  If  I had 
been  a happy  man,  if  I had  led  a prosperous  life, 
I belidve  I should  have  sunk  under  the  task  I had 
imposed  on  myself.  But  /had  no  happy  time  to 
look  back  at,  no  past  peace  of  mind  to  force  it- 
self into  contrast  with  my  present  anxiety  and 
suspense  — and  I held  firm  to  my  resolution 
through  it  all.  I took  an  interval  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  my  patient’s  condition  wras  at 
its  best,  for  the  repose  I needed.  For  the  rest 
of  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  long  as  his  life 
was  in  danger,  I never  left  his  bedside.  Toward 
sunset,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  delirium  in- 
cidental to  the  fever  came  on.  It  lasted  more  or 
less  through  the  night,  and  then  intermitted  at 
that  terrible  time  in  the  early  morning — from 
two  o’clock  to  five — when  the  vital  energies  even 
of  the  healthiest  of  us  are  at  their  lowest.  It 
is  then  that  Death  gathers  in  his  human  harvest 
most  abundantly.  It  was  then  that  Death  and  I 
fought  our  fight  over  the  bed,  which  should  have 
the  man  who  lay  on  it.  I never  hesitated  in 
pursuing  the  treatment  on  which  I had  staked 
every  thing.  When  wine  failed  I tried  brandy. 
When  the  other  stimulants  lost  their  influence  I 
doubled  the  dose.  After  an  interval  of  suspense 
— the  like  of  which  I hope  to  God  I shall  never 
feel  again — there  came  a day  when  the  rapidity 
of  thd  pulse  slightly,  but  appreciably,  dimin- 
ished ; and,  better  still,  there  came  also  a change 
in  the  beat — an  unmistakable  change  to  steadi- 
ness and  strength.  Then  I knew  that  I had 
saved  him;  and  then  I own  I broke  down.  I 
laid  the  poor  fellow’s  wasted  hand  back  on  the 
bed,  and  burst  out  crying.  An  hysterical  relief, 
Mr.  Blake — nothing  more!  Physiology  says, 
and  says  truly,  that  some  men  are  born  with  fe- 
male constitutions — and  I am  one  of  them!” 

He  made  that  bitterly  professional  apology  for 
his  tears,  speaking  quietly  and  unaffectedly,  as 
he  had  spoken  throughout.  His  tone  and  man- 
ner, from  beginning  to  end,  showed  him  to  be 
especially,  almost  morbidly,  anxious  not  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  object  of  interest  to  me. 

“ You  may  well  ask  why  I have  wearied  you 
with  all  these  details  ?”  he  went  on.  “ It  is  the 
only  way  I can  see,  Mr.  Blake,  of  properly  in- 
troducing to  you  what  I have  to  say  next.  Now 
you  know  exactly  what  my  position  was  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Candy’s  illness,  you  will  the  more 
readily  understand  the  sore  need  I had  of  light- 
ening the  burden  on  my  mind  by  giving  it,  at  in- 
tervals, some  sort  of  relief.  I have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  occupy  my  leisure,  for  some  years 
past,  in  writing  a book,  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  profession — a book  on  the  intricate 
and  delicate  subject  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous 
system.  My  work  will  probably  never  be  fin- 
ished ; and  it  will  certainly  never  be  published. 
It  has  none  the  less  been  the  friend  of  many 
lonely  hours;  and  it  helped  me  to  while  away 
the  anxious  time — the  time  of  waiting,  and  no- 
thing else — at  Mr.  Candy’s  bedside.  I told  you 
he  was  delirious,  I think?  And  I mentioned 
the  time  at  which  his  delirium  came  on  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I had  reached  a section  of  my  book 
at  that  time  which  touched  on  this  same  ques- 
tion of  delirium.  I won’t  trouble  you  at  any 
length  with  my  theory  on  the  subject — I will 
confine  myself  to  telling  you  only  what  it  is  your 
present  interest  to  know.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  in  the  course  of  my  medical  practice  to 
doubt  whether  we  can  justifiably  infer — in  cases 
of  delirium — that  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing connectedly  implies  of  necessity  the  loss  of 
the  faculty  of  thinking  connectedly  as  well.  Poor 
Mr.  Candy’s  illness  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
putting  this  doubt  to  the  test.  I understand  the 
art  of  writing  in  short-hand ; and  I was  able  to 
take  down  the  patient’s  ‘ wanderings’  exactly  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  Do  you  see,  Mr.  Blake, 
what  I am  coming  to  at  last  ?” 

I saw  it  clearly,  and  waited  with  breathless  in- 
terest to  hear  more. 

“At  odds  and  ends  of  time,”  Ezra  Jennings 
went  on,  “I  reproduced  my  short-hand  notes, 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  writing — leaving  large 
spaces  between  the  broken  phrases,  and  even  the 
single  words,  as  they  had  fallen  disconnectedly 
from  Mr.  Candy’s  lips.  I then  treated  the  result 
thus  obtained  on  something  like  the  principle 
which  one  adopts  in  putting  together  a child’s 
‘puzzle.’  It  is  all  confusion  to  begin  with  ; but 
it  may  be  all  brought  into  order  and  shape,  if  you 
can  only  find  the  right  way.  Acting  on  this  plan, 
I filled  in  the  blank  spaces  on  the  paper  with 
what  the  words  or  phrases  on  either  side  of  it 
suggested  to  me  as  the  speaker’s  meaning  ;,  al- 
tering over  and  over  again,  until  my  additions 
followed  naturally  on  the  spoken  words  which 
came  before  them,  and  fitted  naturally  into  the 
spoken  words  which  came  after  them.  The  re- 
sult was  that  I not  only  occupied  in  this  way 
many  vacant  and  anxious  hours,  but  that  I ar- 
rived at  something  which  was  (as  it  seemed  to 
me)  a confirmation  of  the  theory  that  I held.  In 
plainer  words,  after  putting  the  broken  sentences 
together,  I found  the  superior  faculty  of  thinking 
going  on,  more  or  less  connectedly,  in  my  pa- 
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self-possession  which  is  a sure  sign  of  good-breed- 
ing, not  in  England  only,  but  every  where  else  in 
the  civilized  world.  Whatever  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view  in  putting  the  question  that  he  had 
just  addressed  to  me,  I felt  no  doubt  that  I was 
justified — so  far — in  answering  him  without  re- 
serve. 

“I  believe  I have  a strong  interest,”  I said, 
“in  tracing  the  lost  remembrance  which  Mr. 
Candy  was  unable  to  recall.  May  I ask  whether 
you  can  suggest  to  me  any  method  by  which  I 
might  assist  his  memory?” 

Ezra  Jennings  looked  at  me,  with  a sudden 
flash  of  interest  in  his  dreamy  brown  eyes. 

“ Mr.  Candy’s  memory  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
assistance,”  he  said.  “I  have  tried  to  help  it 
often  enough  since  his  recovery  to  be  able  to 
speak  positively  on  that  point.” 

This  disappointed  me ; and  I owned  it. 

“ I confess  you  led  me  to  hope  for  a less  dis- 
couraging answer  than  that,”  I said. 

Ezra  Jennings  smiled.  ‘ ‘ It  may  not  perhaps 
be  a final  answer,  Mr.  Blake.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  trace  Mr.  Candy’s  lost  recollection  with- 
out the  necessity  of  appealing  to  Mr.  Candy  him- 
self.” 

“Indeed?  Is  it  an  indiscretion  on  my  part 
to  ask — how  ?” 

“ By  no  means.  My  only  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing your  question  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining 


York  harbor,  with  the  full  stretch  of  the  Lower 
Bay  and  a distant  view  of  Sandy  Hook.  No 
more  appropriate  or  more  beautiful  site  could 
have  been  selected  for  the  Club-house.  It  is  but 
a short  distance  from  the  Lower  (or  Vanderbilt) 
landing  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boats,  and 
therefore  easy  of  access  to  privileged  visitors. 
The  grounds  are  open  to  members  and  invited 
guests.  


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  doctor’s  pretty  house-maid  stood  waiting 
for  me,  with  the  street-door  open  in  her  hand. 
Pouring  brightly  into  the  hall,  the  morning  light 
fell  full  on  the  face  of  Mr.  Candy’s  assistant  when 
I turned  and  looked  at  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  dispute  Betteredge’s  as- 
sertion that  the  appearance  of  Ezra  Jennings, 
speaking  from  the  popular  point  of  view,  was 
against  him.  His  gipsy-complexion,  his  flesh- 
less cheeks,  his  gaunt  facial  bones,  his  dreamy 
eyes,  his  extraordinary  parti-colored  hair,  the 
puzzling  contradiction  between  his  face  and  fig- 
ure which  made  him  look  old  and  young  both  to- 
gether— were  all  more  or  less  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavorable  impression  of  him  on  a stran- 
ger’s mind.  And  yet — feeling  this  as  I certainly 
did — it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Ezra  Jennings 
made  some  inscrutable  appeal  to  my  sympathies, 
which  I found  it  impossible  to  resist.  While  my 
knowledge  of  the  world  warned  me  to  answer  the 
question  which  he  had  put,  by  acknowledging 
that  I did  indeed  find  Mr.  Candy  sadly  changed, 
and  then  to  proceed  on  my  way  out  of  the  house 
— my  interest  in  Ezra  Jennings  held  me  rooted 
to  the  place,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  me  in  private  about  his  employer,  for 
which  he  had  been  evidently  on  the  watch. 

“Are  you  walking  my  way,  Mr.  Jennings?” 
I said,  observing  that  he  held  his  hat  in  his  hand. 
“I  am  going  to  call  on  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Able- 
white.” 

Ezra  Jennings  replied  that  he  had  a patient  to 
see,  and  that  he  was  walking  my  way. 

We  left  the  house  together.  I observed  that 
the  pretty  servant  girl — who  was  all  smiles  and 
amiability  when  I wished  her  good-morning  on 
my  way  out — received  a modest  little  message 
from  Ezra  Jennings,  relating  to  the  time  at 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  return,  with 
pursed-up  lips  and  with  eyes  which  ostentatiously 
looked  any  where  rather  than  look  in  his  face. 
The  poor  wretch  was  evidently  no  favorite  in  the 
house.  Out  of  the  house,  I had  Betteredge’s 
word  for  it  that  he  was  unpopular  every  where. 
“ What  a life !”  I thought  to  myself  as  we  de- 
scended the  doctor’s  door-steps. 

Having  already  referred  to  Mr.  Candy’s  illness 
on  his  side,  Ezra  Jennings  now  appeared  de- 
termined to  leave  it  to  me  to  resume  the  subject. 
His  silence  said,  significantly,  “It’s  your  turn 
now.”  I,  too,  had  my  reasons  for  referring  to 
the  doctor’s  illness,  and  I readily  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  speaking  first. 

“Judging  by  the  change  I see  in  him,”  I be- 
gan, “Mr.  Candy’s  illness  must  have  been  far 
more  serious  than  I had  supposed  ?” 

“ It  is  almost  a miracle,”  said  Ezra  Jennings, 
“ that  he  lived  through  it.” 

“ Is  his  memory  never  any  better  than  I have 
found  it  to-day  ? He  has  been  trying  to  speak  to 
me — ” 

“ Of  something  which  happened  before  he  was 
taken  ill  ?”  asked  the  assistant,  observing  that  I 
hesitated. 

“Yes.” 

“ His  memory  of  events  at  that  past  time  is 
hopelessly  enfeebled,”  said  Ezra  Jennings.  “ It 
is  almost  to  be  deplored,  poor  fellow,  that  even 
the  wreck  of  it  remains.  While  he  remembers 
dimly  plans  that  he  formed — things,  here  and 
there,  that  he  had  to  say  or  do  before  his  illness 
— he  is  perfectly  incapable  of  recalling  what  the 
plans  were,  or  what  the  thing  was  that  he  had  to 
say  or  do.  He  is  painfully  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiency,  and  painfully  anxious,  as  you  must 
have  seen,  to  hide  it  from  observation.  If  he 
could  only  have  recovered  in  a complete  state  of 
oblivion  as  to  the  past,  he  would  have  been  a hap- 
pier man.  Perhaps  we  should  all  be  happier,” 
he  added,  with  a sad  smile,  “if  we  could  but 
completely  forget!” 

“There  are  some  events  surely  in  all  men’s 
lives,”  I replied,  “the  memory  of  which  they 
would  be  unwilling  entirely  to  lose?” 

“That  is,  I hope,  to  be  said  of  most  men,  Mr. 
Blake.  I am  afraid  it  can  not  truly  be  said  of 
all.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
lost  remembrance  which  Mr.  Candy  tried  to  re- 
cover— while  you  were  speaking  to  him  just  now 
— was  a remembrance  which  it  was  important  to 
you  that  he  should  recall  ?” 

In  saying  those  words  he  had  touched,  of  his 
own  accord,  on  the  very  point  upon  which  I was 
anxious  to  consult  him.  The  interest  I felt  in 
this  strange  man  had  impelled  me,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  me,  reserving  what  I might  have  to  say  on  my 
side  in  relation  to  his  employer  until  I was  first 
satisfied  that  he  was  a person  in  whose  delicacy 
and  discretion  I could  trust.  The  little  that  he 
had  said  thus  far  had  been  sufficient  to  convince 
me  that  I was  speaking  to  a gentleman.  He  had 
what  I may  venture  to  describe  as  the  unsought 
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myself.  May  I trust  to  your  patience  if  I refer 
once  more  to  Mr.  Candy’s  illness ; and  if  I speak 
of  it  this  time  without  sparing  you  certain  pro- 
fessional details  ?” 

‘ ‘ Pray  go  on ! Y ou  have  interested  me  already 
in  hearing  the  details.” 

My  eagerness  seemed  to  amuse — perhaps  I 
might  rather  say,  to  please  him.  He  smiled 
again.  We  bad  by  this  time  left  the  last  houses 
in  the  town  behind  us.  Ezra  Jennings  stopped 
for  a moment  and  picked  some  wild  flowers  from 
the  hedge  by  the  road-side.  “ How  beautiful  they 
are!”  he  said,  simply,  showing  his  little  nosegay 
to  me.  “ And  how  few  people  in  England  seem 
to  admire  them  as  they  deserve !” 

“You  have  not  always  been  in  England?”  I 
said. 

“No.  I was  born  and  partly  brought  up  in 
one  of  our  colonies.  My  father  was  an  English- 
man, but  my  mother — We  are  straying  away 
from  our  subject,  Mr.  Blake ; and  it  is  my  fault. 
The  truth  is,  I have  associations  with  these  mod- 
est little  hedge- side  flowers — It  doesn’t  matter; 
we  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Candy.  To  Mr.  Candy 
let  us  return.” 

Connecting  the  few  words  about  himself  which 
thus  reluctantly  escaped  him  with  the  melancholy 
view  of  life  which  led  him  to  place  the  conditions 
of  human  happiness  in  complete  oblivion  of  the 
past,  I felt  satisfied  that  the  story  which  I had 
read  in  his  face  was,  in  two  particulars  at  least, 


the  patient’s  pulse.  The  two  doctors,  arguing 
from  the  rapidity  of  the  beat,  declared  that  a 
lowering  treatment  was  the  only  treatment  to  be 
adopted.  On  my  side,  I admitted  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  but  I also  pointed  to  its  alarming 
feebleness  as  indicating  an  exhausted  condition 
of  the  system,  and  as  showing  a plain  necessity 
for  the  administration  of  stimulants.  The  two 
doctors  were  for  keeping  him  on  gruel,  lemon- 
ade, barley-water,  and  so  on.  I was  for  giving 
him  Champagne  or  brandy,  ammonia,,  and  qui- 
nine. A serious  difference  of  opinion,  as  you 
see ! a difference  between  two  physicians  of  es- 
tablished local  repute,  and  a stranger  who  was 
only  an  assistant  in  the  house.  For  the  first 
few  days  I had  no  choice  but  to  give  way  to  my 
elders  and  betters ; the  patient  steadily  sinking 
all  the  time.  I made  a second  attempt  to  ap- 
peal to  the  plain,  undeniably  plain,  evidence  of 
the  pulse.  Its  rapidity  was  unchecked,  and  its 
feebleness  haa  increased.  The  two  doctors  took 
offense  at  my  obstinacy.  They  said,  ‘ Mr.  Jen- 
nings, either  we  manage  this  case,  or  you  man- 
age it.  Which  is  it  to  be?’  I said,  ‘Gentle- 
men, give  me  five  minutes  to  consider,  and  that 
plain  question  shall  have  a plain  reply.’  When 
the  time  had  expired  I was  ready  with  my  an- 
swer. I said,  ‘You  positively  refuse  to  try  the 
stimulant  treatment  ?’  They  refused  in  so  many 
words.  ‘I  mean  to  try  it  at  once,  gentlemen.’ 
— ‘Try  it,  Mr.  Jennings,  and  we  withdraw  from 
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tient’s  mind,  while  the  inferior  faculty  of  expres- 
sion was  in  a state  of  almost  complete  incapacity 
and  confusion.” 

“One  word!”  I interposed,  eagerly.  “Did 
my  name  occur  in  any  of  his  wanderings  ?” 

“ You  shall  hear,  Mr.  Blake.  Among  my 
written  proofs  of  the  assertion  which  1 have  just 
advanced — or,  I ought  to  say,  among  the  written 
experiments,  tending  to  put  my  assertion  to  the 
proof — there  is  one,  in  which  your  name  occurs. 
For  nearly  the  whole  of  one  night  Mr.  Candy’s 
mind  was  occupied  with  something  between  him- 
self and  you.  I have  got  the  broken  words,  as 
they  dropped  from  his  lips,  on  one  sheet  of  pa- 
per. And  I have  got  the  links  of  my  own  dis- 
covering, which  connect  those  words  together,  on 
another  sheet  of  paper.  The  prpduct  (as  the 
arithmeticians  would  say)  is  an  intelligible  state- 
ment— first,  of  something  actually  done  in  the 
past ; secondly,  of  something  which  Mr.  Candy 
contemplated  doing  in  the  future,  if  his  illness 
had  not  got  in  the  wray  and  stopped  him.  The 
question  is  whether  this  does,  or  does  not,  rep- 
resent the  lost  recollection  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  find  when  you  called  on  him  this 
morning  ?” 

“ Not  a doubt  of  it !”  I answered.  “ Let  us  go 
back  directly,  and  look  at  the  papers  !” 

“ Quite  impossible,  Mr.  Blake.” 

“Why?” 

“Put  yourself  in  my  position  for  a moment,” 
said  Ezra  Jennings.  4 4 Would  you  disclose  to 
another  person  what  had  dropped  unconsciously 
from  the  lips  of  your  suffering  patient  and  your 
helpless  friend,  without  first  knowing  that  there 
was  a necessity  to  justify  you  in  opening  your 
lips  ?" 

I felt  that  he  was  unanswerable  here ; but  I 
tried  to  argue  the  question,  nevertheless. 

“ My  conduct  in  such  a delicate  matter  as  you 
describe,”  I replied,  “would  depend  greatly  on 
whether  the  disclosure  was  of  a nature  to  com- 
promise my  friend  or  not.” 

“I  have  disposed  of  all  necessity  for  consider- 
ing that  side  of  the  question,  long  since,”  said 
Ezra  Jennings.  “ Wherever  my  notes  included 
any  thing  which  Mr.  Candy  might  have  wished 
to  keep  secret,  those  notes  have  been  destroyed. 
My  manuscript  experiments  at  my  friend’s  bed- 
side include  nothing  now  which  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  communicate  to  others,  if  he  had  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  memory.  In  your  case 
I have  even  reason  to  suppose  that  my  notes  con- 
tain something  which  he  actually  wished  to  say 
to  you — ” 

“And  yet,  you  hesitate?" 

4 4 And  yet,  I hesitate.  Remember  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I obtained  the  information 
which  I possess!  Harmless  as  it  is,  I can  not 
prevail  upon  myself  to  give  it  up  to  you,  unless 
you  first  satisfy  me  that  there  is  a reason  for  do- 
ing so.  He  was  so  miserably  ill,  Mr.  Blake ! 
and  he  was  so  helplessly  dependent  upon  Me ! 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  if  I request  you  only  to 
hint  to  me  what  your  interest  is  in  the  lost  rec- 
ollection— or  what  you  believe  that  lost  recol- 
lection to  be  ?” 

To  have  answered  him  with  the  frankness 
which  his  language  and  his  manner  both  claim- 
ed from  me,  would  have  been  to  commit  myself 
to  openly  acknowledging  that  I was  suspected  of 
the  theft  of  the  Diamond.  Strongly  as  Ezra  Jen- 
nings had  intensified  the  first  impulsive  interest 
which  I had  felt  in  him,  he  had  not  overcome 
my  unconquerable  reluctance  to  disclose  the  de- 
grading position  in  which  I stood.  I took  refuge 
once  more  in  the  explanatory  phrases  with  which 
I had  prepared  myself  to  meet  the  curiosity  of 
strangers. 

This  time  I had  no  reason  to  complain  of  a 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  person  to 
whom  I addressed  myself.  Ezra  Jennings  listen- 
ed patiently,  even  anxiously,  until  I had  done. 

“I  am  sorry  to  have  raised  your  expectations, 
Mr.  Blake,  only  to  disappoint  them,”  he  said. 
44  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Candy’s 
illness,  from  first  to  last,  not  one  word  about  the 
Diamond  escaped  his  lips.  The  matter  with 
which  I heard  him  connect  your  name  has,  I can 
assure  you,  no  discoverable  relation  whatever 
with  the  loss  or  the  recovery  of  Miss  Verinder’s 
jewel.”  . 

We  arrived,  as  he  said  those  words,  at  a place 
where  the  highway  along  which  we  had  been 
walking  branched  off  into  two  roads.  One  led 
to  Mr.  Ablewhite’s  house,  and  the  other  to  a 
moorland  village  some  two  or  three  miles  off. 
Ezra  Jennings  stopped  at  the  road  which  led  to 
the  village. 

“My  way  lies  in  this  direction,” he  said.  “ I 
am  really  and  truly  sorry,  Mr.  Blake,  that  I can 
be  of  no  use  to  you.” 

His  voice  told  me  that  he  spoke  sincerely.  His 
soft  brown  eyes  rested  on  me  for  a moment  with 
a look  of  melancholy  interest.  He  bowed,  and 
went,  without  another  word,  on  his  way  to  the 
village. 

For  a minute  or  more  I stood  and  watched 
him,  walking  farther  and  farther  away  from  me ; 
carrying  farther  and  farther  away  with  him  what 
I now  firmly  believed  to  be  the  clew  of  which  I 
was  in  search.  He  turned,  after  walking  on  a 
little  way,  and  looked  back.  Seeing  me  still 
standing  at  the  place  where  we  had  parted,  he 
stopped,  as  if  doubting  whether  I might  not  wish 
to  speak  to  him  again.  There  was  no  time  for 
me  to  reason  out  my  own  situation — to  remind 
myself  that  I was  losing  my  opportunity,  at  what 
might  be  the  turning-point  of  my  life,  and  all  to 
flatter  nothing  more  important  than  my  own  self- 
esteem ! There  was  only  time  to  call  him  back 
first,  and  to  think  afterward.  I suspect  I am 
one  of  the  rashest  of  existing  men.  I called  him 
back — and  then  I said  to  myself,  “Now  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  I must,  tell  feim  the  truth !” 

He  retraced  his  steps  directly.  I advanced 
along  the  road  to  meet  him. 

“ Mr.  Jennings,”  I said,  “ I have  not  treated 
you  quite  fairly.  j^tjeroftydn^tipicing  Mr. 


Candy’s  lost  recollection  is  not  the  interest  of 
recovering  the  Moonstone.  A serious  personal 
matter  is  at  the  bottom  of  my  visit  to  Yorkshire. 
I have  but  one  excuse  for  not  having  dealt  frank- 
ly with  you  in  this  matter.  It  is  more  painful 
to  me  than  I can  say,  to  mention  to  any  body 
what  my  position  really  is.” 

Ezra  Jennings  looked  at  me  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  embarrassment  which  I had  seen  in 
him  yet. 

“I  have  no  right,  Mr.  Blake,  and  no  wish,” 
he  said,  44  to  intrude  myself  into  your  private  af- 
fairs. Allow  me  to  ask  your  pardon,  on  my  side, 
for  haring  (most  innocently)  put  you  to  a pain- 
ful test.” 

“You  have  a perfect  right,”  I rejoined,  “to 
fix  the  terms  on  which  you  feel  justified  in  re- 
vealing what  you  heard  at  Mr.  Candy’s  bedside. 
I understand  and  respect  the  delicacy  which  in- 
fluences you  in  this  matter.  How  can  I expect 
to  be  taken  into  your  confidence  if  I decline  to 
admit  you  into  mine  ? You  ought  to  know,  and 
you  shall  know  why  I am  interested  in  discover- 
ing what  Mr.  Candy  wanted  to  say  to  me.  If  I 
turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  my  anticipations,  and 
if  you  prove  unable  to  help  me  when  you  are 
really  aware  of  what  I want,  I shall  trust  to  your 
honor  to  keep  my  secret — and  something  tells  me 
that  I shall  not  trust  in  vain.” 

44  Stop,  Mr.  Blake.  I have  a word  to  say, 
which  must  be  said  before  you  go  any  farther.” 

I looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  The  grip  of 
some  terrible  emotion  seemed  to  have  seized  him, 
and  shaken  him  to  the  soul.  His  gipsy  com- 
plexion had  altered  to  a livid  grayish  paleness ; 
his  eyes  had  suddenly  become  wild  and  glitter- 
ing ; his  voice  had  dropped  to  a tone — low,  stern, 
and  resolute — which  I now  heard  for  the  first 
time.  The  latent  resources  in  the  man  for  good 
or  for  evil — it  was  hard  at  that  moment  to  say 
which — leaped  up  in  him  and  showed  themselves 
to  me  with  the  suddenness  of  a flash  of  light. 

44  Before  you  place  any  confidence  in  me,”  he 
went  on,  “you  ought  to  know,  and  you  must 
know,  under  what  circumstances  I have  been  re- 
ceived into  Mr.  Candy’s  house.  It  won’t  take 
long.  I don’t  profess,  Sir,  to  tell  my  story  (as 
tko-  phrase  is)  to  any  man.  My  story  will  die 
with  me.  All  I ask  is  to  be  permitted  to  tell 
you  what  I have  told  Mr.  Candy.  If  you  are 
still  in  the  mind,  when  you  have  heard  that,  to 
say  what  you  have  proposed  to  say,  you  will  com- 
mand my  attention  and"  command  my  services. 
Shall  we  walk  on  ?” 

The  suppressed  misery  in  his  face  silenced  me. 
I answered  his  question  by  a sign.  We  walked 
on. 

After  advancing  a few  hundred  yards  Ezra 
Jennings  stopped  at  a gap  in  the  rough  stoue 
wall  which  shut  off  the  moor  from  the  road  at 
this  part  of  it. 

“Do  you  mind  resting  a little,  Mr.  Blake?” 
he  asked.  44 1 am  not  what  I was — and  some 
things  shake  me.” 

I agreed  of  course.  He  led  the  way  through 
the  gap  to  a patch  of  turf  on  the  heathy  ground, 
screened  by  bushes  and  dwarf  trees  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  road,  and  commanding  in  the  op- 
posite direction  a grandly  desolate  view  over  the 
broad  brown  wilderness  of  the  moor.  The  clouds 
had  gathered  within  the  last  half  hour.  The 
light  was  dull ; the  distance  was  dim.  The  love- 
ly face  of  Nature  met  us,  soft  and  still  and  color- 
less— met  us  without  a smile. 

We  sat  down  in  silence.  Ezra  Jennings  laid 
aside  his  hat,  and  passed  his  hand  wearily  over 
his  forehead,  wearily  through  his  startling  white 
and  black  hair.  He  tossed  his  little  nosegay  of 
wild  flowers  away  from  him,  as  if  the  remem- 
brances which  it  recalled  were  remembrances 
which  hurt  him  now. 

“Mr.  Blake!”  he  said,  suddenly,  “you  are  in 
bad  company.  The  cloud  of  a horrible  accusa- 
tion has  rested  on  me  for  years.  I tell  you  the 
worst  at  once.  I am  a man  whose  life  is  a wreck, 
and  whose  character  is  gone.  ” 

I attempted  to  speak.  He  stopped  me. 

“No,”  he  said.  “Pardon  me;  not  yet. 
Don’t  commit  yourself  to  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy which  you  may  afterward  wish  to  recall.  I 
have  mentioned  an  accusation  which  has  rested 
on  me  for  years.  There  are  circumstances  in 
connection  with  it  that  tell  against  me.  I can 
not  bring  myself  to  acknowledge  what  the  accu- 
sation is.  And  I am  incapable,  perfectly  inca- 
pable, of  proving  my  innocence.  I can  only  as- 
sert my  innocence.  I assert  it,  Sir,  on  my  oath 
as  a Christian.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  my 
honor  as  a man.” 

He  paused  again.  I looked  round  at  him. 
He  never  looked  at  me  in  return.  His  whole 
being  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  agony  of 
recollecting,  and  in  the  effort  to  speak. 

“There  is  much  that  I might  say,”  he  went 
on,  44  about  the  merciless  treatment  of  me  by  mv 
own  family,  and  the  merciless  enmity  to  which  I 
have  fallen  a victim.  But  the  harm  is  done ; the 
wrong  is  beyond  all  remedy  now.  I decline  to 
weary  or  distress  you,  Sir,  if  I can  help  it.  At 
the  outset  of  my  career  in  this  country,  the  rile 
slander  to  which  I have  referred  struck  me  down 
at  once  and  forever.  I resigned  my  aspirations 
in  my  profession — obscurity  was  the  only  hope 
left  for  me.  I parted  with  the  woman  I loved — 
how  could  I condemn  her  to  share  my  disgrace  ? 
A medical  assistant’s  place  offered  itself,  in  a re- 
mote comer  of  England.  I got  the  place.  It 
promised  me  peace ; it  promised  me  obscurity, 
as  I thought.  I was  wrong.  Evil  report,  with 
time  and  chance  to  help  it,  travels  patiently,  and 
travels  far.  The  accusation  from  which  I had 
fled  followed  me.  I got  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach. I was  able  to  leave  my  situation  vol- 
untarily, with  the  testimonials  that  I had  earned. 
They  got  me  another  situation,  in  another  remote 
district.  Time  passed  again  ; and  again  the  slan- 
der that  was  death  to  my  character  found  me  out. 
On  this  occasion  I had  no  warning.  My  employ- 
er said,  4 Mr.  Jennings,  I have  no  complaint  to 


make  against  you  ; but  you  must  set  yourself 
right,  or  leave  me.’  I had  but  one  choice— I 
left  him.  It’s  useless  to  dwell  on  what  I suf- 
fered after  that.  I am  only  forty  years  old  now. 
Look  at  my  face,  and  let  it  tell  for  me  the  story 
of  some  miserable  years.  It  ended  in  my  drift- 
ing to  this  place,  and  meeting  with  Mr.  Candy. 
He  wanted  an  assistant.  I referred  him,  on  the 
question  of  capacity,  to  my  last  employer.  The 
question  of  character  remained.  I told  him  what 
I have  told  you — and  more.  I warned  him  that 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  even  if  he  be- 
lieved me.  ‘Here,  as  elsewhere,’  I said,  4 1 scorn 
the  guilty  evasion  of  living  under  an  assumed 
name ; I am  no  safer  at  Frizinghall  than  at 
other  places  from  the  cloud  that  follows  me,  go 
where  I may.’  He  answered,  4 1 don’t  do  things 
by  halves — I believe  you,  and  I pity  you.  If  you 
will  risk  what  may  happen,  / will  risk  it  too.’ 
God  Almighty  bless  him ! He  has  given  me 
shelter,  he  has  given  me  employment,  he  has 
given  me  rest  of  mind — and  1 have  the  certain 
convic.ion  (I  have  had  it  for  some  months  past) 
that  nothing  will  happen  now  to  make  him  re- 
gret it.” 

44  The  slander  has  died  out  ?”  I said. 

44  The  slander  is  as  active  as  ever.  But  when 
it  follows  me  here  it  will  come  too  late.” 

44  You  will  have  left  the  place  ?” 

44  No,  Mr.  Blake — I shall  be  dead.  For  ten 
years  past  I have  suffered  from  an  incurable  in- 
ternal complaint.  I don’t  disguise  from  you  that 
I should  have  let  the  agony  of  it  kill  me  long 
since  but  for  one  last  interest  in  life,  which 
makes  my  existence  of  some  importance  to  me 
still.  I want  to  provide  for  a person — very  dear 
to  me— whom  I shall  never  see  again.  My  own 
little  patrimony  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  her 
independent  of  the  world.  The  hope,  if  I could 
only  live  long  enough,  of  increasing  it  to  a cer- 
tain sum,  has  impelled  me  to  resist  the  disease 
by  such  palliative  means  as  I could  devise.  The 
one  effectual  palliative  in  my  case,  is — opium. 
To  that  all-potent  and  all-merciful  drug  I am 
indebted  for  a respite  of  many  years  from  my 
sentence  of  death.  But  even  the  virtues  of  opium 
have  their  limit.  The  progress  of  the  disease  has 
gradually  forced  me  from  the  use  of  opium  to  the 
abuse  of  it.  I am  feeling  the  penalty  at  last. 
My  nervous  system  is  shattered ; my  nights  are 
nights  of  horror.  The  end  is  not  far  off  now. 
Let  it  come — I have  not  lived  and  worked  in 
vain.  The  little  sum  is  nearly  made  up ; and  I 
have  the  means  of  completing  it,  if  my  last  re- 
serves of  life  fail  me  sooner  than  I expect.  I 
hardly  know,  how  I have  wandered  into  telling 
you  this.  I don’t  think  I am  mean  enough  to 
appeal  to  your  pity.  Perhaps,  I fancy  you  may 
be  all  the  readier  to  believe  me,  if  you  know  that 
what  I have  said  to  you  I have  said  with  the 
certain  knowledge  in  me  that  I am  a dying  man. 
There  is  no  disguising,  Mr.  Blake,  that  you  in- 
terest me.  I have  attempted  to  make  my  poor 
friend’s  loss  of  memory  the  means  of  bettering 
my  acquaintance  with  you.  I have  speculated 
on  the  chance  of  your  feeling  a passing  curiosity 
about  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  of  my  being 
able  to  satisfy  it.  Is  there  no  excuse  for  my  in- 
truding myself  on  you?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
excuse.  A man  who  has  lived  as  I have  lived 
has  his  bitter  moments  when  he  ponders  over 
human  destiny.  You  have  youth,  health,  riches, 
a place  in  the  world,  a prospect  before  you — you, 
and  such  as  you,  show  me  the  sunny  side  of  hu- 
man life,  and  reconcile  me  with  the  world  that 
I am  leaving,  before  I go.  However  this  talk 
between  us  may  end,  I shall  not  forget  that  you 
have  done  me  a kindness  in  doing  that.  It  rests 
with  yon,  Sir,  to  say  what  you  proposed  saying, 
or  to  wish  me  good-morning.” 

I had  but  one  answer  to  make  to  that  appeal. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  I told  him  the 
truth  as  unreservedly  as  I have  told  it  in  these 
pages. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked  at  me  with 
breathless  eagerness  as  I approached  the  leading 
incident  of  my  story. 

“It  is  certain  that  I went  into  the  room,”  I 
said ; 44  it  is  certain  that  I took  the  Diamond. 
I can  only  meet  those  two  plain  facts  by  declar- 
ing that,  do  what  I might,  I did  it  without  my 
own  knowledge.  You  may  believe  that  I have 
spoken  the  truth — ” 

Ezra  Jennings  caught  me  excitedly  by  the  arm. 

44  Stop ! ” he  said.  4 4 You  have  suggested  more 
to  me  than  you  suppose.  Have  you  ever  been  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  opium  ?” 

44 1 never  tasted  it  in  my  life.” 

“Were  your  nerves  out  of  order  at  this  time 
last  year  ? ’ Were  you  unusually  restless  and  irri- 
table?” 

44  Yes.” 

44  Did  you  sleep  badly  ?” 

44  Wretchedlv.  Many  nights  I never  slept  at 
all.” 

44  Was  the  birthday  night  an  exception  ? Tty 
and  remember.  Did  you  sleep  well  on  that  one 
occasion  ?” 

44 1 do  remember ! I slept  soundly.” 

He  dropped  my  arm  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
taken  it — and  looked  at  me  with  the  air  of  a man 
whose  mind  was  relieved  of  the  last  doubt  that 
rested  on  it. 

“This  is  a marked  day  in  your  life  and  in 
mine,”  he  said,  gravely.  44 1 am  absolutely  cer- 
tain, Mr.  Blake,  of  one  thing — I have  got  what 
Mr.  Candy  wanted  to  say  to  you,  this  morning, 
in  the  notes  that  I took  at  my  patient’s  bedside. 
Wait!  that  is  not  all.  I am  firmly  persuaded 
that  I can  prove  you  to  have  been  unconscious  of 
what  you  were  about  when  you  entered  the  room 
and  took  the  Diamond.  Give  me  time  to  think, 
and  time  to  question  you.  I believe  the  vindica- 
tion of  your  innocence  is  in  my  hands !” 

44  Explain  yourself,  for  God’s  sake ! What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

In  the  excitement  of  our  colloquy  we  had  walked 
on  a few  steps  beyond  the  clump  of  dwarf  trees 
which  had  hitherto  screened  us  from  view.  Be- 


fore Ezra  Jennings  could  answer  me  he  was 
hailed  from  the  high-road  by  a man,  in  great  ag- 
itation, who  had  been  evidently  on  the  look-out 
for  him. 

44 1 am  coming,”  he  called  back;  “I  am 
coming  as  fast  as  I can!”  He  turned  to  me. 
44  There  is  an  urgent  case  waiting  for  me  at  the 
village  yonder ; I ought  to  have  been  there  half 
an  hour  since — I must  attend  to  it  at  once.  Give 
me  two  hours  from  this  time,  and  call  at  Mr. 
Candy’s  again — and  I will  engage  to  be  ready  for 
you.” 

44  How  am  I to  wait !”  I exclaimed,  impatient- 
ly. 44  Can’t  you  quiet  my  mind  by  a word  of  ex- 
planation before  we  part  ?” 

“This  is  far  too  serious  a matter  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a hurry,  Mr.  Blake.  I am  not  will- 
fully trying  your  patience — I should  only  be  add- 
ing to  your  suspense  if  I attempted  to  "relieve  it 
as  things  are  now.  At  Frizinghall,  Sir,  in  two 
hours’  time !” 

The  man  on  the  high-road  hailed  him  again. 
He  hurried  away  and  left  me. 


A LAKE  OF  PITCH. 

Tiie  great  sight  of  the  West  Indies  is  the 
Pitch  Lake  of  Trinidad.  The  reef  that  formerly 
inclosed  the  little  harbor  has  been  all  exported, 
for  pitch,  by  an  enterprising  foreigner ; but  the 
boat  grounds  on  pitch — you  step  ashore  on  a 
pitch  wharf — pitch  is  stored  on  it — you  see  pitch 
every  where — the  air  is  full  of  pitch— the  con- 
versation is  all  on  the  price  of  pitch.  A more 
dreary  looking  place  I have  never  seen,  and  as 
a residence  it  is  even  worse  than  it  looks.  The 
few  Europeans  who  live  here,  or  who  visit  the 
place  frequently,  suffer  acutely  from  fever  and 
ague,  and  the  remainder  of  the  population,  the 
modem  Piceni — although  they  seem  to  have 
wonderfully  adapted  their  color,  like  trout  in 
a stream,  to  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  yet 
are  unable  to  acclimatize  themselves  to  the  fatal 
atmosphere. 

Declining  the  honor  of  a seat  in  a count  17 
cart  drawn  by  bullocks,  which  was  going  up  to 
the  lake,  we  started  on  foot,  as  we  had  not  to 
walk  more  than  a mile  from  the  shore.  The 
first  part  of  the  road  had  unfortunately  just  been 
“improved”  by  the  Warden;  that  is,  a ditch 
had  been  dug  on  either  side — a desirable  thing 
in  itself — and  the  mud,  lumps  of  pitch  and  turf, 
had  all  been  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Luckily,  the  Warden’s  energy  or  his  money  had 
not  enabled  him  to  carry  his  improvements  far, 
and  we  soon  came  to  the  track  in  its  original 
state : a very  fair  road  of  natural  asphalt,  pleas- 
ant to  walk  on,  hard  and  springy.  Leaving  be- 
hind us  the  few  scattered  hovels  that  constitute 
the  village  (wretched  in  themselves,  but  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  flowers  and  splendid  pine- 
apples, for  which  La  Brea  is  famous),  we  came 
out  on  a most  desolate  tract,  whence  the  wood 
had  been  cleared  for  timber  or  by  fire,  and  where 
many  experiments  in  pitch  digginghad  been  made. 
One’s  impression  naturally  is,  that  where  pitch 
enters  so  very  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  an  accidental  fire  in  the  woods  would 
soon  become  inextinguishable  and  convert  the 
whole  district  into  “Phlegncan  Plains,”  but  for- 
tunately the  pitch  on  the  surface  does  not  bum. 

As  the  road  gradually  ascended  it  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  overlapping  layers  of  pitch  as- 
sumed a curve,  bulging  down  hill,  reminding  one 
somewhatof  lava  currents,  or  of  Professor  Forbes's 
ingenious  experiment  for  illustrating  his  theory 
of  the  semi-viscous  nature  of  glaciers.  Half  a 
mile  more  brought  us  to  the  lake  itself.  At  the 
first  view  the  whole  lie  of  it  is  exactly  like  that 
of  any  other  small  lake  in  a forest,  and  one 
does  not  notice  that  it  is  filled  with  pitch  instead 
of  water.  There  are  the  swampy-looking  tufts 
of  rushes  and  rough  grass  on  the  margin,  the 
forest  ends  in  a clearly-marked  line  all  round, 
and  several  islands  covered  with  trees  and  bush- 
es are  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The 
momentary  illusion  is  quickly  dispelled  by  the 
color  and  solid  appearance  of  the  flood.  The 
pitch  is,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  surface, 
hard  enough  to  walk  over  with  perfect  safety. 
It  ha's  a peculiarly  clean  look,  and  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  the  top  had  just  been  removed 
from  the  part  we  first  walked  over,  and  that  then 
it  had  been  swept  with  a very  hard  broom,  or 
scraped  when  rather  soft,  there  being  the  same 
sort  of  marks  on  it  that  are  left  by  a birch  broom 
on  a very  soft  gravel  path.  The  whole  lake  is 
intersected  by  cracks,  or  rather  valleys,  in  which 
the  exudations,  apparently  from  different  centres, 
have  not  quite  met.  These  vary  in  depth  and 
width,  from  a few  inches  to  many  feet,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  were  full  of  water.  In  one  of 
the  larger”  I saw  a very  ugly  bull-headed  fish, 
weighing  about  a quarter  of  a pound — I presume 
a “warm-water  fish;”  but  it  is  surprising  that 
any  fish  could  exist  in  water  so  warm  and  so 
impregnated  with  sulphur  and  other  matters. 
We  began  to  cross  these  cracks  on  the  back  of 
a very  tall  negro,  but  as  this  involved  some  de- 
lay as  well  as  the  risk  of  disappearing  with  the 
negro  under  the  water,  should  he  make  a false 
step,  or  slip  at  the  critical  moment,  a long  plank 
was  substituted,  by  the  help  of  which  we  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  tolerably  dry,  and 
struck  into  the  forest  by  a sort  of  corduroy  road. 
Here  are  what  are  called  “pitch  volcanes” — 
small  mounds  not  more  than  two  feet,  usually, 
above  the  level,  in  the  centre  a hole  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  In  some  of  the  holes  the 
pitch,  which  seemed  perfectly  liquid,  was  some 
few  feet  below  the  surface ; in  others  it  was 
near  the  brim,  and  in  others  it  was  oozing  over. 
1 could  not  ascertain  that  the  volcanes  ever 
showed  any  greater  activity.  The  first  part 
of  the  road”  lay  through  a grove  of  palm-trees 
of  great  beauty  and  variety — chiefly  the  fan- 
palm  and  Maximiliana  insignia  — these  were 
succeeded  by  a dense  forest  of  fine  trees.  A 
shar0tpjr»  jq  tiy | pflfkpifxpectedly  showed  that 
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ilii(iHirniii[|iiirnii[i;|,|]  ifm — —si  give  a f’ar  truer  rePresent' 

ijlliljjl  ation  of  the  countenance 

SilHHliliMirill  than  the  best  photo- 
OEMlI'lli  l ’ graphs.  Even  the  cari- 
iMljfliijinlipiilM  | catures  in  Punch  of  the 
ml  i 1 1 i‘  portraits  of  British  states- 

1 : A | I ;]  men  give  us  more  faithful 

1 P‘ctures  ••lan  the  sun  can 
■iElllIlllililnilllilllll  1 make,  for  their  exagger- 
ation is  not  artificial,  but 
gives  prominence  to  char- 
acteristic features.  Pic- 
torial, like  dramatic  rep- 
resentation, demands  this 
exaggeration  in  order  to 
fidelity,  because  it  is  only 
representation,  and  needs 
this  help  to  make  it  as  ef- 

Gladstone  are  charac- 
ter-sketches, and  illus- 
trate what  we  have  just 
said.  They  are  not  so 
much  exaggerated  as  the 
portraits  in  Punch,  and 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  bring 
before  us  the  living  men. 
The  dress,  the  pose,  and 
the  cast  of  the  counte- 
nances, all  tend  to  this 
one  effect,  and  the  sem- 

ly  affects  us  that  we  for- 
get that  it  is  only  a sem- 

Britain  no  other  two 
men  whose  portraits,  thus 
produced,  would  interest 
our  readers  equally  with 

ing  antagonists,  not  sim- 

power,  but  in  one  of  the 
mightiest  conflicts  which 
ever  agitated  the  minds 

These  men  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  artist  has  in 
these  portraits  represent- 

to  different  races;  while 
Gladstone  was  at  Ox- 
ford, Diskaeli  was  a 
wandering  Jew  in  Syria,  without  wealth  or  po- 
sition. Their  education  and  experience  have 
been  alike  diverse.  In  Gladstone  we  remark 
at  once  the  ease  of  the  polished  scholar,  and  the 
practical,  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  earnest  and 
accomplished  statesman.  To  this  man,  we  feel, 
success  came  readily ; wealth  and  influence  were 
for  him  secure  at  the  outset,  and  to  win  the 
highest  honors  he  needed  only  to  be  industri- 
ous, patient,  and  faithful,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  his  conservative  instincts,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, to  his  liberal  reason  and  mature  convic- 


FIRE-ENGINE  mnnimim 

EXPLOSION.  [■  ||gjj 

Eon  the  second  time  iljiSPi^ I III  i'iIHPS 

in  the  'history  of  steam  jimr  11 T, 
fire-engines— ’now  twelve  " !"|  Hli  | |J  W l;|gfg| 
or  fifteen  years  old — an  fl  1 1 ' 1 1| iHfijj 

explosion  has  occurred.  | Hf||niml§93 
The  first  took  place  in  g Ifl  j I' L;„iJ|r , ^ 
Cincinnati  several  years  v||  11  in  P I ' P Pfl 

ago,  and  was  attended  ||  I l||j|  [ I ft llflm 

with  severe  loss  of  life.  ylfl  f|H  if 

The  second  occurred  in  , HhIII 
New  York,  with  equally  11  fl  ■111  I 
disastrous  effect.  We  J)  fMlwItfili 
give  on  this  page  an  il-  gBittffl JL1!,..,.  tit 

lustration  of  the  latter  ifittlKi 

casualty.  Inliliil  HffllH IHII 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  kHmilMMSigSlB  lililliM 

evening  of  .1  une  1 8 a tire  jilll ||||j| 

was  discovered  in  the  tu|i  |||  ||  1 111 

among" the  several  .-team  ||  ||j  f il  flU 
P|  1 i 

house,  when  a most  terri-  ^ 

At  the  same  moment  an  | 

and  a crowd  of  men  and 

walk  and  very  near  to  ijj^  'z, : 
sion  was  frightful  in  its  j ' 

street,  poised  an  instant  • ,\/f 

iron,  grate  - bars,  and 
pieces  of  rods  were  tom 
from  the  frame- work  and 

hurled  through  the  crowd  of  human  beings, 
being  thrown  in  some  instances  a distance  of 
one  hundred  feet.  The  steam  from  the  rent 
boiler  seethed  and  scalded  its  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  humanity  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  both  the  scalding  steam  and  the  man- 
gling iron  came  the  terrible  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion, as  it  shook  the  neighboring  houses,  and 
with  it  that  still  more  awful  sound,  the  shrieks 
of  human  agony.  Our  engraving  represents  the 
scene  at  this  moment. 

The  disaster  resulted  in  the  instantaneous 
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death  of  four  persons,  and  the  wounding  of  twen- 
ty-three others,  one  of  whom  died  soon  after 
reaching  the  hospital,  and  others  are  supposed 
to  be  fatally  injured. 


tuberance  is  exaggerated  in  size.  In  a portrait, 
therefore,  the  nose  must  appear  larger  than  it 
ought,  and  all  other  prominences  will  be  propor- 
tionally exaggerated.  Apart  from  this  exaggera- 
tion, there  is  a still  more  important  falsehood. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  true  only  for  that 
moment  which  is  fixed  upon  for  its  representa- 
tion, and  is  consequently  false  to  every  other 
moment  of  that  face’s  infinitely  varied  symbolism. 
Hence  portrait-painting  has,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  expense,  survived  photography.  Hence, 
too,  it  frequently  happens  that  character-sketches 


DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE. 

The  photograph  frequently  lies;  it  is  never 
absolutely  true.  Every  artist  knows  that  only 
flat  surfaces  can  be  represented  by  the  photo- 
graph with  perfect  fidelity,  and  that  every  pro- 
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tions.  He  might  have  to  wait,  hut  he  need  not 
strive. 

How  different  has  it  been  with  Disraeli? 
Greater  in  genius  than  Gladstone,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  greatness,  his  victories  have 
all  been  won  against  tremendous  odds,  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  reluctant  fate.  In  his  ‘ ‘ Con- 
ingsby”  he  pictured  his  own  destiny : “ ‘ The 
greatness  of  this  city  destroys  my  misery,’  said 
Coningsby,  ‘and  my  genius  shall  conquer  its 
greatness.’  This  conviction  of  power  in  the 
midst  of  despair  was  a revelation  of  intrinsic 
strength.  It  is  indeed  the  test  of  a creative 
Bpirit.  From  that  moment  all  petty  fears  for  an 
ordinary  future  quitted  him.  He  felt  that  he 
must  be  prepared  for  great  sacrifices,  for  infinite 
sufferings ; that  there  must  devolve  on  him  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  obscurity,  envy,  and  hatred, 
vulgar  prejudice,  base  criticism,  petty  hostilities ; 
but  the  dawn  would  break  and  the  hour  arrive 
when  the  welcome  morning  hymn  of  his  success 
and  his  fame  would  sound  and  be  re-echoed.” 
Disraeli  had  mighty  aspirations,  and  he  has  at 
length  gained  the  summit  of  the  hard  hill  up 
which  he  had  been  climbing  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years.  How  long  he  will  remain  there 
rests  upon  the  decision  of  the  people  in  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

With  all  his  impassioned  inspirations  Disraeli 
scarcely  ever  loses  his  temper,  and  is  not  excelled 
in  courtesy  and  urbanity — certainly  not  by  his 
great  rival,  who,  from  the  very  earnestness  of 
his  feeling,  is  sometimes  hot-headed  and  rash. 
Gladstone  rests  all  his  chances  for  success  upon 
the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  Disraeli  upon 
his  conscious  power.  The  former,  in  the  face 
of  defeat,  retires ; the  latter,  not  so  scrupulous 
in  his  use  of  instrumentalities,  gives  up  the  field 
only  after  lie  has  wielded  every  available  weapon 
and  thoroughly  searched  every  weak  spot  in  the 
armor  of  his  foe.  To-day  Disraeli  will  predict 
revolution  as  the  result  of  the  policy  of  his  an- 
tagonists, and  to-morrow  he  will  willingly  use 
sedition  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ow'n  ends. 
Gladstone  thinks  of  England,  Disraeli  only 
of  himself.  And  it  is  a curious  feature  in  the 
present  conflict  between  these  twc  men — between 
the  strongest  party  leader  and  the  greatest  states- 
man of  England — that  their  former  positions  in 
regard  to  the  Church  Establishment  have  been 
exactly  reversed.  Gladstone,  hitherto  the 
ablest  defender  of  Church  and  State,  now  aims 
with  one  blow  to  destroy  that  establishment  in 
Irelund,  while  Disraeli,  who  formerly  de- 
nounced the  Irish  Church  as  an  injustice  to  Ire- 
land, has  now  become  its  strongest  champion. 
This  fact  is  significant.  Disraeli,  on  partisan 
grounds,  advocates  the  perpetuation  of  what  he 
knows  to  be  an  outrage  upon  Ireland,  while 
Gladstone  would  have  justice  done  in  spi'.e  of 
any  injurious  effect  which  might  ensue  to  that 
alliance  between  the  Church  and  State  of  which 
he  has  always  been  an  advocate.  Gladstone 
obliterates  his  own  prejudices  when  justice  de- 
mands and  opportunity  favors  reform,  while  Dis- 
raeli stands  ready  to  use  any  prejudice — even 
one  which  he  has  never  adopted  as  his  own — for 
the  advancement  of  his  selfish  designs. 


In  the  window  of  W heeler  & Wilson,  No.  625 
Broadway,  may  be  seen  their  Paris  Gold  Medal, 
an  illustration  of  the  Exposition  at  Paris ; their 
No.  1 and  No.  300,000  Sewing  Machine  (the  for- 
mer having  been  in  constant  use  fifteen  years) ; 
their  new  Button-hole  Attachment,  for  families 
and  manufacturers,  making  one  thousand  button- 
holes a day ; their  new  and  noiseless  machine, 
and  a miniature  working  model,  fac  simile  of 
Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Machine,  complete  in 
every  part,  with  case  of  elaborately  carved  tor- 
toise-shell, which  was  one  of  the  mechanical 
gems  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — [Mail. ] 


Kalliston. — To  the  beautifying  influence  ot 
Burnett’s  Kalliston  thousands  of  ladies  owe 
the  preservation  of  their  complexions  during  the 
season.  Apply  it  in  the  evening,  and  it  will 
undo  all  the  mischief  the  wind  and  sun  may 
have  done  to  the  skin  during  the  day.  Tan, 
freckles,  morphew,  redness,  prickly-heat,  blotch- 
es, etc.,  vanish  under  its  cooling,  purifying  ope- 
ration, like  mists  wafted  away  by  the  breeze. — 
[Cowj.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth  patches,  freckles,  and  tan.  The 

only  reliable  Remedy  for  those  Brown  Discolora- 
tions on  the  face  is  PERRY’S  MOTH  and  FRECKLE 
LOTION.  Prepared  only  bv  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY*,  49 
Bond  St.,  New  York,  tsr  Sold  every  where. 


For  BLACK  WORMS  and  PIMPLES  on  the  FACE, 
use  Pebby’s  Comkdonk  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Order 
from  Druggist,  or  Dr.  B.  C.  Perky,  49  Bond  St.,  N. 


$15  GET  THE  BEST.  $15 

OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 
IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

78  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Oroide  is  a new  composition  resembling  Gold,  re- 
tains its  color  uud  brilliancy.  The  OROIDE  GOLD 
WATCHES  are  in  hunting  cases  (Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
men's), manufactured  at  our  factory  in  Switzerland, 
from  the  best  materials,  of  the  most  approved  styles, 
jeweled,  and  beautifully  finished  ; are  guaranteed  re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS.  As  to  appearance,  durabili- 
ty, etc.,  have  never  been  surpassed,  very  seldom  equal- 
ed, by  watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description. 
Warranted  one  year.  Price  $15,  payable  to  Express 
on  receipt  of  the  Watch. 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition,  have 
concluded  to  retail  our  celebrated  watches. 


SECRET  ART  OF  CATCHING  FISH  in  any  water 
as  fast  as  you  can  null  them  out,  and  no  humbug, 
sent  lor  20c.  by  JULIUS  RISING,  Southvvick,  Mass. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 

phalons  PBPKIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 


THE  COUPONS 

OF  THE 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

or 


SOFT,  IP  AIR,  and  BH.OOMIN’O-. 

inis  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 
For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 
For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHI  LON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


SOLO  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


S.  T.— 1860.— X. 


Si  x P’s. — Poets — Pai  u ters — Preachers — PI  aye  rs — 
Printers— and  Politicians— all  suffer  from  Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Liver  Complaints, 
and  all  diseases  which  they  may  cure  or  prevent  by 
the  use  of  PLANTATION  BITTERS.  If  those  suf- 
ferers took  these  Bitters,  the  Poetry  would  be  purer, 
the  Paintings  grander,  the  Sermons  livelier,  the  Act- 
ing truer,  the  Printing  neater,  and  the  Politics  hon- 
ester.  This  splendid  tonic  invigorates  the  system, 
and  enables  the  brain  to  work  healthily. 

Perhaps  no  article  was  ever  so  well  endorsed  by  all 
who  have  used  it 


MAGNOLIA  WATER.— A delightful  toilet  article 
— superior  to  Cologne,  and  at  half  the  price. 


BOOSEY’S 

CHEAP  MUSIC. 

Parlor  Piano-Forte  Music.  In  Books,  Fifty  Cents  Each. 
Brinley  Richards's  and  G A.  Osborne  s Twelve 


Schutn  inn’s  Twenty-two  Pieces 5lic. 

Leyba  h s Six  Popular  Fantasias 60c. 

Kuhe’i  Eight  Fantasias  60c 

Strauss’s  Seven  New  Waltzes,  etc. 50c. 

Mendelssohns  Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  complete 50c. 

Mailed  on  receipt,  of  price.  Catalogues  of  cheup 
musical  publications  on  application. 

BOOSEY  & CO..  No.  644  Broadway.  New  York. 


“ rjYRY  IT  A $3  Magazine,  in  clubs  of  10,  sent  half 

-L  a year,  “an  trial,"  for  $10,  or  only  $1  each  ! Tub 

PlOTOBIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JoLL  ,AL.  NewVol 4Sth 

—begins  with  July  No.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  B’dway,  N.  Y. 


Prices  from  $3  to  $10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any 
address,  postpaid.  One  Sample,  ‘25c.,  Three  Samples, 
50c.,  with  Price-List. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  acl  money  sent. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made : 3 *T"  Talents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS, $18  and  $20  single  gross. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  bine,  $4  per  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $8,  .810,  and  +12  per  100. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  571  Broadway,  New  York. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD  COMPANY 

r>TJ£l  JULY  1st,  18GS. 
j Will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date, 

13f  GOLD  COIN,  Free  of  Government  Tax, 
At  the  Company’s  Office, 

No.  20  NASSAU  ST.,  New  York. 
Schedules  with  twenty  or  more  Coupons  will  now 
be  received  for  examination,  and  Gold  Checks  for  the 
same  will  be  delivered  June  30th. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer. 

Mew  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

Ts  o.  637  Broadway. 

T UVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  A Novel.  By 
I William  Black.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


I An  Interesting  plot,  honest,  earnest  thought,  and 
graceful  language.—  London  Review. 

The  composition  of  a cultivated  mind ; it  is  full  of 
thought,  of  careful  writing,  of  pithy,  of  pungent,  of 
epigrammatical  remarks,  and  it  is  eloquent  in  sngges- 
tivenesa— London  Leader. 

The  tale  is  simple  enough,  but  well  told,  and  in  that 
I lies  its  chief  charm. — A tliemmirn. 

i This  novel  is  one  of  great  power It  is  certainly 

■ the  nroduction  of  an  imagination— we  may  almost  say 
of  a genius— which  we  should  conceive  fully  capable 
of  workj  of  art  that  might  live.— Spectator. 

I Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A positive  remedy  for  all  kinds  ot  Humor,  Scrofula, 
Scurvy,  Salt  Rheum,  Erysipelas,  Settle  Rash,  Boils,  Car- 
buncles, Ulcers,  and  all  Obstinate  Affections  of  the  Skin ; 
Mercurial  Diseases,  and  every  Taint  of  the  System  ; 
Dyspepsia,  and  those  diseases  originating  in  the  De- 
rangement of  the  Digestive  Organs,  viz. : Bilious  Com- 
plaints,Neuralgia,Nervou8  Affections,  Headache,  Lan 
gnor,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Depression  of  Spirits,  and  Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared  at  the  NEW  ENGLAND 
BOTANIC  DEPOT,  under  the  supervision  of 
GEO.  W.  SWEPT,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$325 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  28  Netv 
Articlea  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


CLOTHING  \ CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 


CONVALESCENCE. 


fect-fitting  garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, bv  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bartlett  machine  and  needle  depot.  509 

Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  <fcc.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


After  a disease  has  been  conquered,  there  is  still 
the  weakness  that  it  leaves  behind  it  to  he  removed. 
Convalescence  is  a tedious  affair.  If  the  enfeebled 
and  flaccid  muscles,  the  shattered  nerves,  the  thin  and 
watery  blood  could  speak,  they  would  cry  for  help. 
In  too  many  cases  such  help  as  is  given  them  is  not 
of  the  right  kind.  The  fiery  stimulants  of  commerce 
do  harm.  They  kindle  a temporary  flame,  which  Is  a 
mockery.  Their  effect  passes,  and  the  last  state  of 
him  who  uses  them  is  worse  than  the  first.  Not  such 
is  the  effect  of 


A NIP  OF  A MUSQUITQ  IS  NOTHING, 

For  if  I have  a painful  sty, 

I call  for  Wolcott’s  Paint. 

And  sop  and  soak  my  swcLen  eye— 
Extinguish  the  complaint. 

Whv,  a sty  ou  the  eye-lid  is  a hundred  times  worse 
than  till  the  bites  of  gnats  or  bedbugs,  and  I know  that 
Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  will  cure  a sty  in  less  than  one 
day,  and  I have  awful  stys.  Still  more,  I cure  boils 
with  it,  and  they  never  break  at  all,  for  the  Pain  Paint 
evaporates  out  the  inflammation  and  impurity  through 
the  pores,  instead  of  having  it  rot  out  in  corruption, 
as  they  used  to ; and  oh  1 how  cooliug  it  is  to  the  sur- 
face ! I tell  you  what,  Pain  Paint  is  trump.  It  won’t 
ever  smart ; it  don’t  color ; and  if  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it,  try  it,  free  of  cost,  at  Dr.  WOLCOTT'S 
office,  No.  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York,  as  hun- 
dreds are  doing  every  day,  and  you  will  swear  that  it 
is  the  very  best  thing  for  pain  and  fever  ever  invented. 


QUARTER  OF  A MILLION  PIANISTS 

are  indebted  to  Richardson's  New  Method 
for  their  ability  to  play  well. 

This  book  continues  to  be  the  Standard  Method  of 
Piano  Instruction  throughout  the  country.  Price  $3  75. 
Sent  p itpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 
277  Washington  SL,  Boston  ; CHA8.  H.  DITSON  & 
CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

There  is  no  drawback  to  its  toning  properties.  It 
has  been  found 

The  Great  Medicine  of  the  Age 

for  sustaining  and  bracing  up  the  enfeebled  constitu- 
tion—no  matter  how  much  debilitated— as  it  not  only 
bestows  strength,  hut  soothes  the  nervous  system  and 
nllays  all  excitement  of  the  brain.  While  this  excel- 
lent preparation  possesses  such  effective  properties, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  and  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  rival  it.  They  have 
failed.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  why  they  have 
failed?  Ask  the  recovered  dy-jpc,.  bilious  suffer- 
ers, victims  of  fever  and  ague,  and  nervous  subjects 
who  have  experienced  its  effects,  what  they  think  of 
it.  Ask  them,  and  be  guided  by  what  they  say. 

As  a household  medicine  it  is  available  at  all  times 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  bilious  and  other  fevers,  and 
all  diseases  arising  from  an  impure  condition  of  the 
stomach  or  liver. 


640  MILES 

OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 

Are  now  finished  and  in  operation.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  men  are  employed,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  entire  track,  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento,  will 
be  finished  in  1S69  instead  of  1870, 

The  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 
receive : 

I.— A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  the  right  of 
way,  and  all  necessary  timber  and  other  mate- 
rials found  along  the  line  of  its  operations. 
II— A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  12,800  acres  of 
land  to  the  mile,  taken  in  alternate  sections  on 
each  side  cf  its  road.  This  is  an  absolute  dona- 
tion, and  will  be  a source  of  large  revenue  in 
the  future. 

III. — A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  United  States 
Thirty-year  Bonds,  amounting  to  from  $16,000 
to  $48,000  per  mile,  according  to  the  dlfllculties 
to  be  surmounted  on  the  various  sections  to  he 
built.  The  government  takes  a second  mort- 
gage as  security,  and  it  is  expected  that  not 
only  the  interest,  but  the  principal  amount  may 
be  paid  in  services  rendered  by  the  company  in 
transporting  troops,  mails.  &c. 
rv— A GOVERNMENT  GRANT  of  the  right  to 
issue  its  own  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS,  to 
aid  iu  building  the  road,  to  the  same  amount  as 
the  U.S.  Bonds  issued  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
no  more.  The  Government  Permits  the-Trus- 
tees  for  the  First  Mortgage  Bondholders  to  de- 
liver the  Bonds  to  the  company  only  as  the 
road  is  completed,  and  after  it  has  been  exam- 
ined by  United  States  Commissioners  and  pro- 
. nounced  to  be  in  all  respects  a first-class  rail- 
road. 

V.— A CAPITAL  STOCK  SUBSCRIPTION  from  the 
stockholders,  of  whlcn  over  Eight  Million  Dollars 
nave  been  paid  in  upon  the  work  already  done, 
and  which  will  be  increased  as  the  wants  of  the 
company  require. 

VI.— NET  CASH  EARNINGS  on  its  Way  Business, 
that  already  amount  to  more  than  tub  inter, 
kst  on  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds.  These  earn- 
ings  are  no  indication  of  the  vast  through  traf- 
fic that  must  follow  the  opening  of  the  liue  t« 
the  Pacific,  but  they  certainly  prove  that 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

upon  such  a property,  costing  nearly  three 
times  their  amount, 

Are  Secure  beyond  any  Contingency. 

The  Union  Pacific  Bonds  run  thirty  years,  are  for 
$1000  each,  and  have  coupons  attached.  They  hear 
annual  interest,  payable  on  the  first  days  of  January 
and  July  at  the  Company’s  Office  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  in  gold.  The  princi- 
pal is  payable  in  gold  at  maturity.  The  price  is  1 02, 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  gold  they  pay  a liberal  in- 
come on  their  cost. 

The  company  believe  that  at  the  present  price  these 
Bonds  are  the  cheapest  security  in  the  market,  and  re- 
serve the  right  to  advance  the  price  at  any  time.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  in  New  York 
AT  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICE, 

No.  20  NASSAU  STREET, 

And  by  JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankeks, 

No.  59  WALL  STREET. 

And  by  Leading  Bankers  generally  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Remittances  should  be  made  in  drafts  or  other  funds 
par  in  Few  York,  and,  the  Bonds  mil  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  return  express.  Parties  subscribing  through 
local  agents,  will  look  to  them  for  their  safe  delivery. 


A PAMPHLET  and  MAP  FOR  1868  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Company,  giving  fuller  information 
than  is  possible  in  an  advertisement,  respecting  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  the  Resources  of  the  Country 
traversed  by  the  Road,  the  Means  for  Construction, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Bonds,  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  at  the  Company’s  offices  or  to  any  of 
the  advertised  agents. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

June  18,  1803.  Ncvr  York. 


H 


ARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 


Have  just  Published : 


L 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  8panisb 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Ii>.— 
tory  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Aetuir  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 


IL 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1808.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


in. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  iu  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

IV. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummachkr,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krnmmacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
states,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


July  4,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEil  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb.  . . „ ,, 

Imperi al  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 

$1Unoolobei)  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  25  per  tb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  tb. 
Gbeen  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  uo  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  withiu  30  days,  aud  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 

S number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
■e  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sendiug  directly  to 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  iu  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  iu  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 
POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
jess) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


TO  THE  LADIES. 

We  are  Agents  for  over  ONE  HUNDRED  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Manufacturers,  and  are  prepared  to 
fkrnish  the  whole  country  with  DRY  aud  FANCY 
GOODS,  SILKS,  SHAWLS,  JEWELRY,  SILVER- 
WARE, FURNITURE,  SEWING  MACHINES,  PI- 
ANOS, &c.,  &c.,  at  the  uniform  price  of 

ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 


Send  your  clubs  of  ten  and  upward  for  descriptive 
checks,  showing  what  article  can  be  obtained  for  One 
Dollar,  with  ten  cents  for  each  check. 


CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 


Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $400  sent  free  of  charge 
to  agents  sending  clubs. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 

CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  Street,  Boston. 


SOMETHING  NEW.— Agents  wanted  to  sell 
O LENIIART’S  SPRING  FISH-HOOK.  The  best 
in  the  market.  Send  25  cents  for  Sample  and  particu- 
lars. Address  LENHAltT  & CO.,  Box  No.  345, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF'S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  In  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUOUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Digitized  by 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

TIIE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  aud  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
, best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
f and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

’ J *■ ** — * — " hone 

>r  this 
_ d one 

costing  $150.  'Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $0.  uoous  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  ueed  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

tw  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

Cy  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  oreaily  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
--  in  Qfotir,nr  ti.oj  nn.  <>nr  Agents.  We  will  Btate  most  positively  that 


warranted  bv  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $16.  Gentlemen’s  aud  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  mnde  ns  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 


__  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they „ 

we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide , 

talse.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly 


isequently  i 
ectly  from 


these  representations  are 


TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  New  York  Independent. 

Jar  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  in  a 
case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
aud  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one,  yet 
would  like  ahandsome-looking  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  apgears  to  suit  their  cases  exactly. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : W kst  Bangob,  December  3, 1SC7. 

Gentlemen,—  I have  received  the  watch  yon  sent  per  the  Adams  Express,  and  like  it  very  well.  It  keeps 
good  time,  and  is  of  a handsome  appearance.  I have  disposed  of  ft  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  now  wish  you  to 
send  me  one  of  the  same  kind.  I mav  be  able  to  get  some  other  orders  for  you  ere  long.  When  you  send  it, 
direct  it  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  for  me  to  get  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon, 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  V.D.  Bedford. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : York,  Pa.,  December  10, 1SC7. 

Dear  Sirs,— I received  the  Watch  to-day,  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  in  reality  more  than 
yon  advertise.  There  are  five  persons  who  will  seud  for  the  same  watch  in  a few  days.  Yours  respectfully, 

JoSEI*H  2 INK  AND. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : Office  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Sturgis,  Dec.  4, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  a half  dozen  Oroide  Watches— small,  medium,  aud  large  sizes.  The  watch 
you  sent  on  the  30th  of  November  is  all  sound,  and  worth  four  times  its  cost.  I will  sell  a great  many  watches. 
Please  seud  me  samples  of  your  chains.  I am  going  to  keep  two  or  three  men  travelling  all  the  time.  Very 

truly  yours,  R.  H.  Min  iron. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : Greenwood,  Nov.  28, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,— Myself  and  three  others  wish  you  to  send  four  of  yonr  Imitation  Gold  Watches,  at  $15  each, 
gentlemen’s  size,  and  receive  pavment  on  delivery.  Address  Greenwood  Farms,  Marquette  County,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  by  express  to  Negoue,  for  Michael  Lynch,  Michael  Connal,  John  Slieheu,  and  Henry  Young 
—all  of  Greenwood.  Yonr  watches  stand  in  great  esteem  here.  Yonrs,  &c.,  Michael  Lynch. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : Fort  Hauker,  Kansas,  Nov.  27, 1867. 

Sirs,— I wish  you  to  send  me  a watch.  I made  quite  a spec,  on  the  last  watch.  I want  thus  watch  well 
__iished,  for  they  will  sell  well.  Several  of  my  friends  have  received  watches  from  yon,  aud  they  like  them 
very  well.  Send  by  the  U.  S.  Express.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

f.8. — Forward  to  Ellsworth  City,  Ks.  Henry  A.  Leonard,  Bngler,  Co.  H,  7th  U.  S.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : Salem,  Oregon,  December  12, 1867. 

Gents,— I did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  as  I expected  when  I wrote  to  you  from  Idaho,  but  was  pleased 
when  I arrived  yesterday  to  find  that  my  order  was  filled,  and  the  watches  in  the  express  office.  I Tike  the 
watches  well,  especially’the  large  one.  My  brother  will  start  for  New  York  soon,  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

Thanking  yon  for  your  promptness,  I remain  yours, John  T.  Cromwell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : La  Grange,  Ohio,  January  14, 1868. 

Sins,— I am  glad  to  say  that  the  watch  for  my  friend  gave  entire  satisfaction ; and,  as  he  deals  in  the  art- 
icle, you  may  expect  further  orders ; and,  as  we  put  confidence  in  you,  we  will  forward  the  money  by  mail, 
having  it  registered,  to  save  $1  paying  expenses  back  on  the  money.  Hoping  you  will  deal  promptly  with  us, 

we  remain  yonr  most  obedient  servnnts,  James  A.  Russell,  Harrison  Cornell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. : ' West  Newton,  January  15, 1868. 

Gents,— Please  send  me,  C.O.  D.,  two  of  your  Oroide  Watches,  gent’s  watch:  want  one  of  them  most  as 
plain  a case  as  you  have,  the  other  one  carved.  Also  two  of  your  two-dollar  chains.  Send  to  Lima,  Ally  Co., 
Ohio,  by  M.  U.  Express.  Resjiectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Coffin. 

P.8.— The  Ladies’  Watch  you  sent  me  was  all  that  I could  ask  for  the  money.  It  keeps  good  time,  aud  is  a 

splendid  article.  C.  M.  Coffin. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  d Co. ; Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1868. 

Please  send  me  per  express  two  watches,  gents’  size;  aud  if  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  one  you  sent 
me,  I think  I will  want  more. 


D.A.  Wasson. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  aud  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

GRANT  & COLFAX. 

Agents  wanted— For 

the  best  LIFE  OK 
GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Head- 
ley.  Now  ready.  $2  50.  An 
authentic  LIFE  OF  COL- 
FAX, with  a splendid  Por- 
trait, in  press.  Price  25  cts., 
which  we  give  to  onr  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
TREAT  & CO.,  Publish^'. 

654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  26  cents,  i>v 

W.  HfcPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons. 

IMITATION  IVORY. 

Perfect  Likenesses  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

In  relief.  Red,  White,  Blue,  Black,  and  Brown. 

$1  00  per  pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Large  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Wm.  M.  WELLING,  Patentee,  671  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 

full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  

mendations,  Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application, 
men  books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  d 


It  Street,  New  York. 


L * T)  EAUTIFUL  WOMEN.”  National  types : English, 
JD  French,  German,  Austrian,  Turkish,  Russian, 
Grecian,  Swiss,  Polish,  Chinese,  Swedish,  Dntch,  Jap- 
anese, etc.,  with  portraits,  in  July  No.  Phrenological 

•r ....  — ao  . -ear;  clubs  of  10,  six  months 

Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.Y. 


every  thing  in  the  campaign  line,  for  Clubs  and 
Agents.  Send  to  Headquarters.  30  assorted  samples 
sent  postpaid  for  $4.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
98  Spring  St.,  New  York  (under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel). 


Old  and  Reliable  Fall  River  and  Newport  Line 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  & BOSTON. 


fy  Passengers  by  this  route  are  assured  of  a comfortable  night’s  rest  on  boats  combining,  with  the  best 
sea-going  qualities,  speed,  elegant  furnishings,  and  a table  supplied  with  the  best  the  market  affords. 

THE  SPLENDID  STEAMBOATS 

oST E AV POR T,  and  OLD  COLONY, 

Capt.  WM.  BROWN,  Capt.  A.  N.  MILLER, 

ALTERNATE  DAILY  (SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED), 

Leaving  New  York  from  Pier  28,  North  River,  Foot  of  Murray  Street,  at  5 P.M. 

Passengers  can  take  Train  on  NEWPORT  AND  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  from  Newport,  R.I.,  at  4.00 
A.M.,  and  arrive  in  Boston  at  6.10,  in  time  to  connect  with  all  Northern  and  Eastern  Trains  and  Boats. 
Families  can  rest  undisturbed,  Breakfast  on  board  at  7.00  A.M.,  and  take  7.45  A.M.  Train,  and  ARRIVE  IN 
BOSTON  AT  EARLY  BUSINESS  HOURS.  Returning  Trains  leave  OLD  COLONY  RAILWAY  DEPOT, 
corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30  and  5.30  P.M. 

MEALS  FURNISHED  ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

This  is  the  only  DIRECT  ROUTE  for  NEWPORT,  PALL  RIVER,  TAUNTON, 
NEW  BEDFORD,  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  MIDDLEBORO’,  the  BRIDGE- 
WATERS,  PLYMOUTH,  and  ALL  TOWNS  ON  CAPE  COD,  and  NANTUCK- 
ET. Fares  always  as  Low  as  by  any  other  Line. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  INQUIRE  OF  THE  AGENTS, 

E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York. "" 
New  York,  June  20,  1863.  W.  H.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  0.  C.  & N.  R.  R.,  Boston. 


ALL  POR  $6. 

One  Piece  Bleached  Sheeting, 

One  Piece  Brown  Sheeting, ” 

and  Descriptive  Slips  of  SIXTY  ARTICLES  for  sale 
at  ONE  DOLLAR  each,  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
that  will  send  us  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

This  beats  all  the 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  TRADE 

ever  heard  of  in  the  world  1 

WE  ARE  COMING 
TO  OFFER  BETTER  BARGAINS 
Than  any  other  Dollar  Concern  in  the 
Country ! 

We  send  DESCRIPTIVE  SLIPS  and  a PRINTED 
SCHEDULE  of  Goods  we  have  for  sale  at  ONE 
DOLLAR  EACH, 

FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGES! 

j We  do  not  require  any  one  to  send  us  ten  cents  in 
advance  (or  $10  either),  and  then  send  a printed  slip 
stating  that  the  person  can  receive  for  one  dollar  a 
Toy  Flute  valued  at  $3,  but  really  worth  but  ten  cents, 
or  a Perfumed  Glove  Box  worth  but  twenty-five  cents. 

J We  nse  no  such  trash  iu  OUR  DOLLAR  SALE. 

; Our  Circulars  state  fare  and  square  the  articles  which 
| will  be  sent  for  the  money  received. 

Send  vs  $5  and  give  us  a trial , or  be  sure  and 
send  for  a Circular  before  ordering  elsewhere. 
FARNHAM  & CO., 

No.  24  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mas3. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  <fcc. : Single,  00  cts. ; 3 for 
$1 ; per  doz.,  $2  75 ; per  gross,  $28. 

Fob  Whiting  on  Wood  : Single,  60  cts. ; two  for  $1 ; 

( per  doz.,  $4. 

Sent,  freight  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

“More  convenient  than  ink." — Amer.  Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable  for  marking  linen.”— Chicago  Tribune. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by  tub  INDELIBLE 
PENCIL  CO.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

IP?-  Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  every  where. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVES.  A Preacher  ot  the  GoBpel, 
having  cured  his  son  of  Consumption  in  its  worst 
stages,  after  being  given  up  to  die  by  the  most  cele- 
| brated  physicians,  desires  to  make  known  the  mode 
of  cure,  which  proves  successful  in  every  case,  to  those 
afflicted  with  Coughs,  Colds,  and  Consumption  ; aud 
he  will  send  it  free  of  charge  to  all  who  desire  it  and 
i will  forward  their  address.  Address  DR.  UN  CAS 
BRANT,  P.  O.  Box  3631,  New  York  City. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE.  This  fully  char- 
tered College  offers  superior  advantages  for  the 
most  extensive  aud  thorough  education  of  young  la- 
dies, who  may  enter  either  the  Collegiate,  Eclectic, 
Academic,  or  Musical  departments.  Terms  moderate. 
Send  for  a Circular  to  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
President,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  DOLLAR  WATCH.  The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  ana  metal  works,  watch  size, 
| good  order ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 3 for  $2  ; or  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  ur- 
der.  Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Agents  Wanted  Every  where. 

THE  BEST  REAPER  KNIFE  GRINDER. 

Made  of  FINE  EMERY  aud  VULCANIZED  RUB- 
BER, firm  as  steel,  and  always  true.  Cuts  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  grindstone,  and  gives  a perfect  edge. 
Weighs  but  20  ponnds,  is  clamped  to  the  machine,  a 
plank,  or  table,  runs  rapidly  by  gear,  and  turns  easily. 
Is  the  best  and  cheapest.  See  it  before  you  buy.  For 
Circulars  and  BEST  TERMS  to  Agents,'address 

E.  G.  STORKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS  wanting  Patents,  send  for  Circulars, 
to  DODGE  & MUNN.482  7th  St., Washington,  D.C. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  HOWLAND’S 

GRANT, 

AS  A SOLDIER  AND  A STATESMAN. 

An  accurate  history  of  his  Military  and  Civil  Career. 
In  one  large  octavo  vol.,  nearly  650  pages,  finely  illus- 
trated. Agents  willflud  this  the  book  to  sell  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  largest  commission  given.  We  employ  no 
General  Agents,  aud  offer  extra  inducements  to  canvass- 
ers. Agents  will  see  the  advantage  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  publishers.  For  descriptive  circulars  and  terms 
address  J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Mowing  machine  sections.  — sweet, 

Barnes,  & Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  ihruish  Sec- 
tions, either  smooth  or  sickled,  to  repair  the  knife  of 
| any  Mowing  Machine.  In  ordering  sections,  send  tons 
I by  mail  a diagram  of  the  Section  wanted,  which  is  eas- 
ily made  by  marking  around  an  old  one  aud  through 
the  rivet-holes  with  a pencil.  Where  this  is  done,  we 
will  guarantee  the  Sections  we  send  to  fit  on  the  bar, 
and  we  can,  if  requested,  seud  Rivets  for  putting  the 
Sections  on.  State  the  number  of  Sections  wanted,  and 
we  can  usually  ship  them  on  receipt  of  order,  by  ex- 
press, to  collect  on  delivery.  We  have  one  uniform  price 
for  Sections  and  Rivets,  varying  according  to  size,  viz. : 
Sections,  13  to  25  cts.  each ; Rivets,  25  cts.  per  pound, 
or  for  less  quantity,  four  Rivets  for  1 cent.  Address 
SWEET,  BARNES,  & CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$10  to  $20  a Day,  Sure, 

And  no  money  required  in  advance.  Agents  wanted 
every  where,  male  or  female,  to  sell  our  / ’atent  Fxn  r loot- 
ing White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Address  American  Wire 
Co.,  75  William  St.,  N.Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


r1  OLD  ! GOLD  ! - My  GOLDEN  COMPOUND 
Ur  will  force  the  Beard  to  grow  on  the  smoothest 
face  in  21  days.  Satisfaction  given  or  money  refund- 
ed. Sent  free  for  70  cents  a package  Address 

E.  II.  COLVIN,  Hadley’s  Station,  Illinois. 


ART  of  BURNISHED  GILDING  and  ENGRAVING 
ON  GLASS.  For  instructions,  seud  stamp  to 
FREDERICKS  & CO.,  81  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pny  great  profits 
to  agents.  Seud  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis,  postpaid.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Fever  and  Ague  Cured  in  24  Hours. 

CARTER’S  SPECIFIC,  the  great  Southern  remedv, 
for  sale  by  druggists  generally, sent  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents. 

F.  X.  CARTER,  M.D., 

144  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


F°rCAMPAIGN 


MEOAISPIIIU  BADGES 

.ADD*  ZS$ 

RlCHARDSiMARKT, 


55^urray  si’ 


Musical  Boxes 


PRINCE  & cos, 

AU  TQIVlATie  ORGANS 

AMB 

Fortythousand  arenowmuse 


WELLINC’S 

DysP^STab^ 


TARRANT'S 


Gentleman  (whose  wife  is  engaged,  assisted  by  the  servant,  with  Planchette). 
Tomkins,  are  you  not  going  to  retire  at  all  to-night  ?” 

Seuvant.  “Och!  it’s  meself  that’s  nearly  dead  for  want  of  sleep.” 


A WILD-GOOSE  CHASE. 

POLITICAL  POSITION  OF  CHIEF-JUSTICE  CHASE.  . 

“Washington,  May  25,  1868. 

“Mv  Dear  Sir, — You  are  right  in  believing  that  I ‘shall  never  abandon  the  great  principles 
for  the  success  of  which  I have  given  my  entire  life.’  I adhere  to  my  ‘old  creed  of  equal  rights,’ 
without  one  jot  or  tittle  of  abatement.  I shall  be  glad  if  the  new  professors  of  that  creed  adhere  to 
it  as  faithfully.  * * * It  would,  however,  gratify  me  exceedingly,  if  the  Democratic  Party  would 
take  ground  which  would  assure  the  party  against  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  established  in  eight,  and  to  be  established  in  all,  of  the  Southern  constitutions.  Then,  I 
think,  the  future  of  the  great  cause — for  which  I have  labored  so  long — would  be  secure,  and  I 
should  not  regret  my  absence  from  political  labors.  Salmon  P.  Chase.  ” 


MOORE’S  LIFE 


Authorized,  Complete,  and  Correct  Edition. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  fob  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MEL  VAIN  & CO.,  No.  C Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  OF  HON. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLU EIN  G BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indieo  Blue  Superior  to 
allothersin  'couomy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  i ox. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  ah 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  ' 'dor  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  P6  & 1 S 
Fuller  St..  New  York. 


Astonishing.  The  genuine  oroide  gold 

WATCH,  flue  hunting  case,  marked  IS  carats, 
equal  to  the  BEST  GOLD,  worth  $80,  imported  and 
sold  by  us  only,  at  $12.  Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of 
$1,  the  balance  paid  on  delivery.  Address 

BENTON  & CO.,  148  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


By  REV.  A.  Y.  MOORE, 

OF  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $175 per  month  to  sell  the 
NATIONAL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
This  machine  is  equal  to  the  standard  machines  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $20.  Address 
National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Complete  in  one  large  Duodecimo  Volume. 
PRICE  $1  50  IN  CLOTH. 

A nd  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GTVING  full  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  S.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Mlclclle'boro*,  Mass. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HON.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX.  By 
Rev.  A.  Y.  Moobe,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  who  was  for 
twelve  years,  as  pastor  and  friend,  in  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Colfax,  and  had  access  to  the  flies  of  the 
paper  published  by  Mr.  Colfax  for  twenty  years,  aud  to 
the  Congressional  Globe;  knows  all  his  past  history  aud 
all  who  have  known  him  from  boyhood.  He  began 
this  biography  two  or  three  years  ago,  so  that  it  is  not 
one  of  the  hurried  and  ephemeral  publications  so  com- 
mon in  election  years.  Mr.  Moore  is  a gentleman  of 
flue  talent  aud  culture,  and  there  is  no  doubt  bnt  that 
his  biography  of  Mr.  Colfax  will  be  worthy  of  its  dis- 
tinguished subject. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Colfax  to  Rev.  A.  Y. 
Moore  will  explain  itself: 

“ Washington,  D.  C.,  May  30, 1868. 

“ Mv  Dear  Mr.  Moobe  : 

“As  your  prediction  of  a year  ago  has  been  realized, 
I have  no  farther  objection  to  your  publishing  any 
sketch,  more  or  less  full,  of  my  lire  you  may  have  pre- 
pared. As  you  were  for  a dozen  years  a fellow-towns- 
man of  mine,  and  a valued  friend,  I suppose  you  know 
as  much  about  my  history  as  the  public  would  care 
about  knowing ; and  although  my  engrossing  duties 
here  leave  me  no  time  to  revise  the  manuscript,  I have 
no  fear  that  your  work  will  not  be  a faithful  one. 

“ Yonrs,  very  truly,  “ Schuyler  Colfax. 

“ Rev.  A.  Y.  Moore,  South  Bend,  Indiana." 

It  will  be  published  on  Wednesday  next,  July  1st,  in 
a large  duodecimo  volume  of  several  hundred  pages, 
printed  from  large  type  and  on  the  finest  and  best  or 
white  paper,  with  a portrait,  on  steel,  of  Mr.  Colfax, 
executed  by  Illman  Brothers,  the  well-known  engrav- 
ers, which  has  been  pronounced  by  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Colfax,  who  have 
seen  proofs  of  it,  to  be  the  most  perfect  likeness  ever 
taken  of  him ; as  well  as  a profile  bust,  in  gilt,  on  the 
back,  from  photographs  taken  of  Mr.  Colfax  within  the 
last  month— the  whole  bound  in  cloth  in  the  most 
substantial  maimer.  Price  $1 50  a copy.  Single  copies 
of  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  at  once,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  retail  price  of  it  by  the  Publishers. 

AGENTS  & CANVASSERS  WANTED. 

Agents  and  Canvassers  are  wanted  in  every  county, 
town,  and  village  in  the  United  States,  to  engage  in 
getting  up  lists  of  subscribers  to  “MOORE’S  LIFE 
OF  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,”  which  is  going  to  have  a 
very  large  and  unprecedented  sale.  Large  wages  can 
be  made. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  TO  AGENTS. 

IW  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  Canvassers,  and  all 
others,  are  solicited  to  order  at  once  what  they  may 
want  of  the  above  book,  so  that  their  orders  may  be 
filled  out  of  the  flrst  edition,  who  will  he  supplied  at 
the  following  low  rates,  for  net  cash,  or  sight  drajt 
with  order,  y xz.:  12  copies  at  one  third  off,  or  $12  00; 
26  copies,  or  over,  at  Ninety-five  Cent*  e;  ch  : 50  copies, 
or  over,  at  Ninety  Cents  each.  Circulars,  subscription- 
lists,  and  show-cards  gratis.  Address  all  orders,  foi 
any  quantity  yon  may  wish  of  it,  large  or  small,  to  tho 

T.  B.  PETERSON  & BROTHERS, 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

And  they  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and  b< 
sent  to  you  per  first  express  or  nail  after  roar  mini 
is  r&fefved. 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 

For  making  and  trimming 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 
. Wear. 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
and  retain  its  original 
' BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 
For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Houses 
throughout  the  country. 


Playing  from  1 to  24  tunes,  costing  from  $3  6U  to 
$2000  00.  Every  variety  of  the  newest  accompani- 
ments ; Voix  Celestes  (Celestial  Voices),  Organoclei- 
des,  Mandolines,  Expressives,  Picolos,  Bells,  Drams, 
Castinets,  &c.,  &c.  Musical  Boxes  are  very  durable. 

They  are  fine  ornaments  for  the  Parlor,  as  well  as 
pleasant  companions  for  the  invalid.  Having  given 
onr  special  attention  to  that  trade  for  over  16  years, 
we  are  able  to  supply  every  want  quicker  and  better 
than  any  house  in  this  country. 


REMEMBER,  if  you  are  out  of  employment,  or 
wish  to  change  your  occupation,  that  the  STEN- 
CIL BUSINESS  can  be  profitably  carried  on  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country,  ana  that  it  requires  but 
very  little  capital  and  skill.  Tools  and  stock  of  the 
best  quality  and  all  necessary  information  furnished  by 
M.  J.  METCALF  & SON, 

101  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRADE-MARK. 


Live  in  My  Heart 

And  Pay  no  Rent.  New  SoDg 30c. 

Tue  Eve  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball— Waltzes— Godfrey  . . . 40c. 
Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLl  ME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photogniphic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


B,  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  CS,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


“ \ MEK.  SCHOOL  INST.,”  FOUNDED 
IS 55,  is  a reliable  Educational  Bureau, 

To  aid  all  who  seek  well-qualified  Teachers ; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  schools; 
To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  school  properties. 
Thirteen  years’  trial  has  proved  the  Amer.  School 
Institute  a useful  and  efficient  auxiliary  in  securing 
“The  Right  Teacher  for  the  Right  Place.” 
Those  who  want  Teachers  should  have  the  “Teach- 
ers' Bulletin,"  published  in  the  American  Education- 
al Monthly. 

Those  who  want  positions  should.have  the  “Appli- 
cation Form.” 

Circulars  explaining  plan,  and  giving  Testimony  from 
first-class  educational  aud  business  men,  sent  when 
asked  for. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.M.,  Actuary. 

14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

Branch  Offices  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 


REAT  NATIONAL  FIREWORK  CO. 
DEPOTS: 

;-v— / »q  No.  33  Conrtlandt  St.,  and  No.  294  Broad- 
i Iff  wav>  N ew  Y ork. 

ijri  I ifnequalled  in  guality,  brilliancy,  and  as- 
sortment  for  exhibition  or  private  use. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  onr  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar 
ket.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par 
ties,  and  employ  Enebgetio  Agents  on  a Salary 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli 
cation.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


STIMPSON'S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  insuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  Contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
60c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,N. Y. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.”  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States’’  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma”  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  ceiit.  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  saTe  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  yon,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington 
Street,  New  York. 


BANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upiiam’8  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPHAM,  26  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


To  People  who  Reason:— It  is  because  Tareant’s  Ef- 
fervescent Seltzer  Aperient  reduces  the  heat  of 
the  blood  by  creating  perspiration,  as  well  as  through 
Its  purgative  operation,  that  produces  such  marvelous 
efifefct  in  febrile  diseases.  Sdld  by  all  Dru&lSte. 


Prof.  S.  Bebendsoun,  86  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 
Celibated  BIRD-LIME 

FOR  CATCHING  BIRDS. 

On  receipt  of  4b  cts.  s'ent  po'Stp'ai'd  to  atfy  p’art  Of  V.  8. 


Sixty  c 

1 Broach 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  11,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
54.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


the  Year  ISOS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cons 


JURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  — Photographed  by  Rockw( 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  July  11,  1868. 


JJ^=*  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  shall 
shortly  begin  in  Harper’s  Bazar  the  publication 
of  “ The  Sacristan’s  Household,”  a new  Love 
Story,  richly  Illustrated , by  the  Author  of  “ Ma- 
bel’s Progress,”  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Troubles,” 
etc.,  which  can  not  fan  to  interest  and  delight  the 
reader. 


Mr.  SEYMOUR  AND  TAXATION. 

MR.  SEYMOUR’S  late  speech  in  New  York 
was  anticipated  as  a probable  manifesto  oi 
the  Democratic  policy  in  the  campaign,  and  in- 
ferentially  as  a designation  of  the  candidate. 
It  proved  to  be  a complaint  of  high  taxes,  with- 
out proposing  a remedy  ; a restatement  of  the 
old  Copperhead  theory  of  reconstruction,  and 
a careful  silence  as  to  candidates.  Probably 
most  impartial  readers  of  the  speech  felt  that 
the  author  of  the  two  letters  declining  the  can- 
didacy had  decided  to  be  a candidate. 

Mr.  Seymour  depicts  the  situation  of  the 
country  as  financially  distressing  and  alarming, 
lie  dilates  upon  the  depreciation  of  the  curren- 
cy. He  professes  a profound  sympathy  with 
the  laboring  class,  oppressed  by  this  horrible 
condition.  The  laboring  class  will,  therefore, 
look  eagerly  to  see  what  policy  of  redress  this 
statesman  proposes ; and  it  will  hear  him  say, 
with  all  the  benign  sagacity  of  the  bottle-green 
Patriarch  in  “ Little  Dorrit,”  that  we  must 
“make  our  money  good  by  an  honest  and  wise 
course.”  The  orator  says  that  “ the  cause  of  our 
troubles  is,  that  our  credit  is  tainted. ” llis  rem- 
edy is  exquisitely  simple  : “Remove  the  taint.” 
It  is  the  advice  of  the  statesmanlike  spectator 
to  the  small  boy  in  the  fight,  “My  lad,  go  in 
and  win!” 

Since,  then,  o&r  debt  is  our  sorrow,  and  since 
the  true  policy  is  to  appreciate  the  currency  by 
an  honest  and  wise  course,  to  whom  are  we  to 
look  for  honesty  and  wisdom  ? Naturally,  says 
Mr.  Setmour — but  in  other  words — to  the  po- 
litical descendants  and  allies  of  Swartout,  and 
Floyd,  and  Howell  Cobb  ; to  the  ring-mas- 
ters who  display  their  economy,  and  honesty, 
and  wisdom  in  the  municipal  government  of 
New  York.  We  are  to  look  for  honesty  to  the 
party  whose  positive  wing  favors  repudiation, 
and  for  wisdom  to  those  who  propose  to  undo 
reconstruction,  and  give  political  power  in  the 
Southern  States  exclusively  to  the  ex-rebels. 

Now  there  are  many  of  the  laborers  and 
farmers  and  mechauics  whom  Mr.  Seymour,  in 
this  speech,  as  in  all  his  speeches,  endeavors  to 
exasperate  against  their  richer  fellow-citizens, 
who  are  readers  of  this  paper ; and  we  ask  them 
to  look  at  n few  facts  which  Mr.  Seymour  has 
omitted.  In  the  year  1800  his  party  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  Government.  The  avowed 
policy  of  that  party  was  to  plant  slavery  by  na- 
tional authority  in  the  Western  Territories,  whiclfc 
would  have  brought  every  laborer,  farmer,  and 
mechanic  of  the  free  States,  who  went  West  to 
settle,  in  direct  rivalry  with  slaves  and  slave 
prices.  This  atrocious  and  ruinous  policy  was 
repudiated  by  those  laborers,  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, and  Sir.  Sey'mour’s  party,  which  sup- 
ported it,  was  thrown  from  power.  Defeated 
in  a fair  election,  in  which  they  took  part,  the 
Southern  Democratic  leaders  rebelled  in  arms. 
For  four  years  the  tremendous  struggle  lasted. 
The  expenses  were  necessarily  enormous.  The 
taxation  was  necessarily  great.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  w ere  to  be  saved  or  lost. 
To  prolong  the  war  was  vastly  to  increase  that 
taxation  and  to  pile  the  burden  more  heavily 
upon  the  laborer,  farmer,  and  mechanic.  But 
nothing  could  prolong  it  so  much  as  want  of 
unity  and  cordial  co-operation  in  the  free  States. 

This  unity  by  every  means  conceivable,  short 
of  open  war,  w as  prevented  by  the  Democratic 
party.  Horatio  Seymour  palliated  and  justi- 
fied the  rebellion.  He  said  that  he  would  let 
the  Union  go  rather  than  slavery.  Ilis  attitude 
and  that  of  his  party  encouraged  and  stimulated 
the  rebels,  perplexed  and  thwarted  the  Govern- 
ment, and  incalculably  prolonged  the  war  and 
the  necessary  taxation.  But  the  courage  and 
the  resolution  of  the  laborer,  farmer,  and  me- 
chanic, did  not  fail.  They  ended  the  war  tri- 
umphantly. The  rebellion  of  the  Southern 
Democratic  leaders,  with  its  Northern  assist- 
ance, was  unconditionally  suppressed.  But 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  remains,  and  the 
party  whose  policy  occasioned  the  war  and  pro- 
longed it  is  responsible  for  the  debt.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  with  this  damning  party  record  the 
Albany  Argus,  Mr.  Seymour’s  especial  organ, 
said,  upon  the  day  after  this  last  speech,  “ We 
demand  that  over  this  whole  revolutionary  past 
the  veil  of  oblivion  shall  be  cast.”  This  party 
has  not  changed,  it  has  not  repented ; but  the 
offender  “ demands”  that  his  crime  of  yester- 
day be  forgotten,  that  he  may  commit  to-day’s 
crime  with  more  impunity. 

Mr.  Seymour  instructs  ns  to  look  for  honesty 
and  wisdom  to  escape  the  pressure  of  taxation 
to  the  party  which  produced  it.  Now  relief  can 
come  in  one  wa^yjilyj  j jrto^m  jtot- 1 >e  reached 
by  any  trick  or  nostrflm  dr  theory.  The  taxes 


will  be  lightened  when  the  production  of  the  1 
country  is  increased,  and  that  production  will  I 
increase  when  confidence  is  restored  and  not 
before,  for  distrust  paralyzes  industry.  But 
nothing  can  restore  confidence  except  the  con- 
viction that  the  settlement  of  our  difficulties  by 
reconstruction  is  permanent ; and  no  settlement 
can  be  permanent  which  is  not  based  upon  equal 
rights.  That,  however,  is  a settlement  which 
Mr.  Seymour  and  his  party  reject.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  only  responsible  for  the  debt  and 
for  the  taxation,  but  fo  its  continued  pressure. 
The  Repubican  policy,  by  bringing  in  the 
Southern  States  upon  the  only  sound  principle, 
has  taken  the  most  important  step  toward  that 
pacification  which  is  the  beginning  of  relief 
from  taxation.  To  reopen  the  whole  ques- 
tion, to  sow  still  farther  dissension,  to  exas- 
perate fellow-citizens,  and  consequently  to  pro- 
long the  unsettled  c naition  of  those  States, 
and  to  postpone  financial  relief,  this  is  the 
policy  of  Horatio  Seymour  and  the  party 
which  incessantly  informs  the  laborer,  farm- 
er, and  mechanic  that  they  are  frightfully 
taxed,  and  that  the  only  true  safety  for  flies  is 
to  step  into  the  spider’s  parlor. 


THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  TAMMANY 
HALL. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
what  purports  to  be  a copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  Decorations  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  which  was  probably  made  at  an 
early  meeting  of  the  managers,  and  the  re- 
sults of  which  w ill  undoubtedly  be  apparent  in 
the  snperb  ornamentation  of  the  liall  when  the 
Convention  assembles. 

“The  hall,"  begins  this  interesting  document, 
“ should,  of  course,  be  hung  with  portraits  of  em- 
inent Democrats ; and  for  the  space  over  the 
President’s  chair  we  suggest  a decoration  con- 
sisting of  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States  fraternally  intertwined,  and 
beneath  them,  as  a beautiful  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  a portrait  of  that  tried  and  true, 
but  for  the  present  unfortunate  Democratic 
leader,  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  neat  le- 
gend from  one  of  his  latest  speeches : 

11 1 1 would  rather  fraternize  with  hyenas  than  Yan- 
kees.’ 

“The  portrait  of  our  Beauregard  naturally 
suggests  itself.  He  may  not  be  with  us  in  the 
flesh,  but  he  will  be  present  in  spirit,  and  he  has 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  party.  The 
motto  under  his  honored  physiognomy  should 
obviously  be  one  which  Generals  Franklin 
and  Slocum,  and  their  fellow  ‘Lincoln  hire- 
lings,’ will  readily  recall.  Our  Beauregard, 
in  speaking  of  the  late  atrocious  attempt  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  prevent  him  and 
his  Southern  Democratic  friends  from  freeing 
them  ‘ country,  ’ says : 

“ ‘ All  rules  of  civilized  w arfare  arc  abandoned,  and 
they  [Generals  Fuanki.in  and  Slocum  andtheirfrieudsj 
proclaim  by  their  acts,  if  not  on  their  banners,  that  their 
war-cry  is,  “Beauty  and  Booty.”  ’ 

‘ ‘ The  Democratic  head  of  the  il  lnstrious  For- 
rest will  be  gratefully  hailed.  He  is  himself  a 
delegate,  and  his  portrait  needs  no  other  inscrip- 
tion than  : ‘ Our  honored  colleague  as  he  ap- 
peared at  Fort  Pillow.’ 

“ Should  there  be  other  delegates  who  took 
an  equally  active  part  in  the  late  Democratic 
protest  against  Beauregard’s  ‘reckless  and 
unprincipled  tyrant,’  Lincoln,  let  their  por- 
traits be  gracefully  grouped,  and  a represent- 
ation of  the  Andersonville  military  prison  ap- 
pended, labeled,  4 The  Palladium  of  Southern 
Democratic  liberties.  ’ 

“ Of  the  cherished  Northern  statesmen  of  the 
party  there  must  be,  of  course,  a portrait  of  the 
favorite  son  of  New  York,  Horatio  Setmour, 
in  the  act  of  uttering  his  celebrated  sentence : 

“ ‘ If  it  is  true  that  slavery  must  be  abolished  to  save 
this  Union,  then  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  themselves  from  that  Government 
which  can  not  give  them  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  its  terms.’ 

“ Or  his  other  prophetic  sentence,  that  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Union  by  war  would 

“ 1 Prove  ruinous  to  the  North,  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  South.’ 

“ Nor  should  a portrait  of  that  stalwart  Dem- 
ocrat John  A.  Greene,  of  Syracuse,  be  w ant- 
ing. What  could  be  fitter  for  its  motto  thaij 
that  outburst  of  sound  Democratic  doctrine'upon 
the  subject  of  the  draft  in  1863 — as  General 
Franklin  and  General  Slocum  will  remember : 

‘“Ye  devils  incarnate  [the  Government  of  the 
United  States],  w ho  with  hearts  of  adamant  and  tenr- 
less  eye  drag  hundreds  of  thousands  to  your  slaugh- 
ter-pens, aud  demand  the  extermination  of  millious 
more  of  the  very  brothers  of  your  blood— tremble !’ 

“Shall  we  repudiate  our  Pendleton — our 
Gentleman  George,  if  we  may  seem  familiar 
with  that  august  name  ? Never.  Beneath  his 
canvas  inscribe  his  immortal  words : 

'“If  your  differences  are  so  great  that  you  can  not 
or  will  not  compromise  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let  the 
seceding  States  depart  in  peace !’ 

“Let  us  have  also  the  countenance — a mer- 
maiden  blending  of  Whig  and  Democrat ; Pan's 
Reed,  a blown  Reed — of  the  worthy  biographer 
of  James  Buchanan  ; and  surrounding  the  por- 
trait, like  a halo,  Mr.  Reed’s  inspiring  words: 

‘“I  deny,  as  1 have  ever  done that  the  Federal 

Government  has  any  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
coerce  by  force  of  arms  any  one  or  more  of  its  great 
constituencies.’ 
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“Wc  recommend  with  ardor  a speaking  por- 
trait of  our  illustrious  cavalry  chief  Wade 
Hampton — which  our  beloved  brothers  Gen- 
erals Franklin  and  Slocum  will  so  gladly 
recognize.  And  tor  the  motto  what  can  be  so 
appropriate  as  his  very  last  public  words,  spoken 
less  than  a month  ago,  and  which  will  be  pro- 
phetic if  we  can  only  succeed  nt  the  polls  : 

“‘The  cause  for  which  Jackson  [Stonewall]  and 
Stuabt  fell  can  not  be  in  vain ; but,  in  some  form, 
will  yet  triumph.’ 

“Item. — Beriah  Magoffin.  Beneath  the  in- 
spiring lineaments  of  this  brave  old  Kentucky 
war-horse,  who,  we  are  glad  to  know,  will  be  in 
the  city,  let  the  noble  reply  be  displayed  which 
as  Governor  lie  returned  to  the  despot  Lincoln’s 
call  for  hirelings  and  Hessians — as  Generals 
Franklin  and  Slocum  and  their  brethren  will 
not  forget  to  remember : 

“ ‘I  say  emphaticaoy  that  Kentucky  will  furnish  no 
troops  For  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister 
Southern  States.’ 

“Nor  must  we  forget  the  head  of  the  Giant 
of  the  Nutmeg  State,  the  sage  Thomas  II.  Sey- 
mour, predecessor  of  the  great  and  good  En- 
glish, who,  in  the  midst  of  the  late  lamenta- 
ble and  unconstitutional  attempt  at  coercion 
directed  against  tlie  patriotic  and  Democratic 
Beauregard,  Forrest,  Hampton,  and  other 
brethren,  wrote  these  words  which  form  the 
most  fitting  of  mottoes : 

“ * Depend  upon  it,  Heaven  will  frown  upon  such  a 
cause  as  this:  it  can  not  aud  will  not  come  to  good.’ 

“ And  the  patriotic  Price,  speaking  for  the 
Democrats  of  New  Jersey  when  the  late  Pro- 
test began : 

“ ‘I  say  emphatically  they  would  go  with  the  South 
from  every  wise,  prudential,  and  patriotic  reason.’ 

“ Then,  as  Arabian  mosques  are  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  let  the  great  hall 
of  Tammany  be  illuminated  with  sentences  of 
our  beloved  newspaper  leaders,  printed  legibly 
in  gold  letters. 

“ Thus  the  denunciation  by  the  Albany  Argus 
of  the  call  for  75,000  men  by  President  Lincoln 
as  * usurpation ; ’ that  happy  phrase  of  the  Argus, 
on  the  morning  after  the  attack  on  Sumter,  that 
we  had  become  ‘two  peoples;’  and  its  Union- 
loving  sentiment : 

“‘They  [Generals  Franklin,  Si.occm,  and  their 
friends]  made  au  idol  of  the  idea  of  national  unity, 
and,  after  sacrificing  minds  and  sohIs  to  it,  have  end- 
ed by  the  sacriiiee  of  thousands  of  bleeding  bodies.’ 

“We  suggest,  also,  these  truly  Democratic 
words  from  the  Milwaukee  News,  to  be  printed 
in  large  capitals : 

“ ' If  Grant  wins  a battle  it  is  in  part  a trinmph  over 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Government.  If  Sherman 
conquers  Atlanta  an  essential  portion  «f  the  Constitu- 
tion is  thereafter  dead.’ 

“Add  to  these  those  memorable  utterances  of 
onr  own  World,  in  denouncing  the  draft  as  ‘ the 
last  odious  resort  of  worse  than  Austrian  des- 
potism,’ aud  in  saying  of  President  Lincoln  : 

‘“It  is  no  impediment  to  that  law  to  denounce  as 
an  oath  breaker  him  who  has  shamefully  done  his  of- 
ficial utmost  to  pervert  the  war  for  the  Union  into  a 
war  for  abolition.  For  that  high-handed  crime  he  can 
find  no  more  warrant  in  the  Constitution  than  he  can 
find  authority  for  calling  out  five  hundred  thousand 
men  wherewith  to  set  up  a monarchy  with  himself  at 
the  apex.  No  more  can  the  law  against  hindering  en- 
listments lie  evoked  to  silence  denunciation  of  the 
crime  of  the  perjurer  than  the  crime  of  the  tyrifht.’ 

“But  why  continue?  Turn  which  way  wo 
may  we  find  the  same  consoling  and  lofty  strain. 
Cover  the  walls,  then,  with  such  portraits  and 
such  sentences.  And  if  these  things,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  like  them,  the  words 
of  our  papers  and  orators,  the  resolutions  of  our 
State  mid  National  Conventions,  the  cheers  and 
sympathy  and  hope  of  all  the  distinguished 
Southern  Democrats  when  they  were  protesting 
in  the  field,  do  not  show  to  our  friends,  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
the  real  war-party,  and  to  a candid  country  that 
it  is  the  party  of  Union,  freedom,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, what,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  history, 
can? 

“We  pause,  ns  we  have  been  pausing  ever 
since  the  Protest  began,  for  a reply.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Decorations.” 


FRAUDS  IN  NATURALIZATION. 

The  attention  of  members  of  Congress  has 
been  directed  to  this  subject  by  those  who  wish 
to  presen  e the  purity  of  the  franchise ; but  we 
learn  that  some  Western  members  hesitate 
about  urging  appropriate  legislation,  on  tlie 
ground  that,  being  on  the  eve  of  a great  can- 
vass, some  apprehension  might  be  entertained 
by  our  foreign  population  that  it  was  in  truth 
aimed  against  any  naturalization  instead  of 
against  fraudulent  naturalization  merely. 

The  number  fradulently  naturalized  in  this 
city  alone  is  very  large — some  estimate  it  as 
high  as  ten  thousand  annually — and  although 
fewer  foreigners  are  arriving  at  this  moment 
than  usual,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there 
will  be  a sufficient  number  of  immigrants  to  put 
the  result  in  this  State  in  some  peril ; and  many 
of  these  will  be  admitted  to  citizenship,  if  tlie 
opportunity  for  the  commission  of  these  frauds 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

An  examination  of  the  act  of  Congress  to 
authorize  naturalization  shows  that  it  requires 
collusion,  or  a carelessness  which  is  equivalent 
to  it,  between  the  agents  of  the  law  and  the 
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person  applying  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  fraud,  for  the  act  contemplated 
that  it  should  be  considered  a most  solemn  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  third  section  provides  “ that  the  Court 
admitting  such  alien  shall  be  satisfied  that  he 
has  resided  within  the  United  States  five  years 
at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory  where 
such  Court  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least ; 
and  it  shall  further  appear  to  their  satisfaction 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a man 
of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  and  well  disposed  to 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  ” 

All  other  countries  impose  guards  over  ad- 
mission to  citizenship,  and  such  was  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  act  of  Congress,  but  the 
mode  of  performing  this  delicate  and  import- 
ant duty  here  shows  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
real  cliec^ 

.As  an  important  election  approaches  active 
preparation  is  always  made  at  Tammany  Hall 
to  recruit  its  ranks  from  fresh  importations, 
and  although  its  original  aim  was  to  secure  only 
the  city  for  the  Democracy,  it  soon  attempted 
to  control  tfcc  result  in  the  State,  and  now  as- 
pires to  affect  the  Presidential  contest — no  oth- 
er limit  being  imposed  upon  its  means  than  the 
present  paucity  of  arrivals.  Blank  certificates 
of  naturalization  are  prepared  and  kept  by  the 
clerks  of  courts,  some  printed  plainly,  others 
with  colored  letters,  and  a few  on  parchment. 
When  the  certificate  is  about  to  be  issued,  the 
deputy  for  the  time  being  suggests  that  the  new 
citizen  might  deem  it  desirable  to  have  some 
regard  to  its  elegance  or  durability  with  a view 
perhaps  to  its  being  framed,  and  in  that  case 
the  person  admitted  and  agreeing  to  the  sug- 
gestion pays  the  difference  in  expense  between 
an  ordinary  blank  and  the  more  expensive  one ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  this  perquisite,  which 
amounts  to  a large  sum,  all  other  expense, 
when  its  committee  is  in  session,  is  borne  by 
Tammany  Hall,  to  which  establishment  the 
charge  is  made  for  the  usual  expense  of  ad- 
mission. A few  years  ago  it  owed  to  one  of 
the  clerks  a balance  of  about  two  thousand 
dollars,  which  remained  unpaid  for  some  time, 
but  whether  ultimately  paid  or  reported  with  a 
view  to  its  being  canceled,  would  of  course  be 
decided  by  the  Grand  Sachems. 

A regular  Naturalization  Committee  has  for 
years  been  in  operation  at  Tammany  Hall,  whose 
services  are  brought  into  requisition  for  a few 
weeks  immediately  preceding  an  election.  Or- 
dinary blanks  are  obtained  by  the  Committee 
from  one  of  the  clerks — the  Superior  or  Com- 
mon Fleas  Courts  are  usually  preferred—  and 
the  requisite  papers  are  prepared  by  clerks  of 
the  Committee,  to  which  is  annexed  a printed 
card  containing  a request,  “Please  naturalize” 
— the  name  of  the  applicant  for  admission  ap- 
pearing in  writing.  Tlie  applicants  and  wit- 
nesses go  over  in  squads  together,  and  such  is 
the  number  which  crowds  the  court-room  that 
a dozen  citizens  are  sworn  in  together  (the  hand 
of  one  being  upon  the  book,  and  that  of  others 
piled  over  it)  when  the  Clerk  utters  the  solemn 
oath  with  a rapidity  Buited  to  the  emergency. 

The  witnesses  are  passed  in  review  before  the 
Judge,  who  makes  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances ; but  as  Tammany  Hall  is  now  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  request  “Please  naturalize”  will 
doubtless  be  deemed  sufficient  by  judges  who 
are  elected  through  its  instrumentality,  and 
whose  witnesses  shall  swear  to  what  is  requi- 
site for  numerous  simultaneous  applications.  A 
story  is  told  at  the  City  Hall,  intended  no  doubt 
ns  a mere  satire  upon  these  proceedings : “ Is 
he  a man  of  good  moral  character?”  inquired 
the  Judge.  “ What  is  that,  your  Honor  ?”  “ I 
mean,  is  he  a good  man?”  “That  he  is,  your 
Honor.  I have  seen  him  in  forty  fights,  and  he 
always  came  out  best.” 

We  learn  that  these  proceedings  are  not  re- 
corded in  the  engrossed  minutes  of  the  Court, 
but  that  only  a mere  index  is  kept  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship.  The  deputy-clerk  who 
acts  in  this  service,  doubtless  a nominee  of 
Tammany  Hall,  affixes  the  seal  of  the  Court 
and  signs  the  Clerk’s  name  to  the  certificate  of 
naturalization.  But  if  the  proceedings  were 
entered  in  regularly  engrossed  minutes  the  en- 
try would  constitute  a check  over  such  admis- 
sions to  citizenship  as  might  be  made  without 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Court.  The  ticket 
issued  by  the  Committee — “ Please  naturalize” 
— is  retained  by  tlie  Clerk  as  his  voucher  for 
the  charge  of  half  a dollar  made  against  the 
Grand  Sachems,  to  be  collected  subsequently 
to  tlie  election  if  (it  may  be)  tlie  party  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  canvass. 

The  Judge  who  presides  at  this  short  season 
of  activity — it  might  perhaps  be  called  the  sea- 
son of  blossoms  at  Tammany  Hall — allows  no 
other  judicial  business  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
mission of  citizens.  The  haste  with  which  the 
act  is  done  is  inconsistent  with  accuracy;  and 
the  question  will  doubtless  arise,  which  is  really 
the  tribunal  that  decides  upon  citizenship — the 
Committee  of  Tammany  Hall  or  the  Court  ? 

Citizens  may  be  admitted  by  the  Supreme, 
Superior,  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  any  State 
or  county,  or  the  Territorial  Districts  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  a Circuit  or  District  Court 
of  the  United  States — “every  Court  of  Record 
in  [ahrj  having  common-law 

junsuieffou  anu  a seal  and  Clerk  or  Prothono- 
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tary”  to  be  considered  a District  State  Court 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

In  1813  an  act  was  passed  subjecting  to  fine 
or  imprisonment  any  person  who  shall  falsely 
make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  any 
certificate  or  evidence  of  citizenship,  or  shall 
pass,  utter,  or  nsc  as  true  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  certificate,  or  shall  make  sale  or 
dispose  of  any  certificate  to  any  person  other 
than  the  person  for  whom  it  was  originally  is- 
sued, and  to  whom  it  may  of  right  belong.  It 
was  contended  that  this  section  applied  only  to 
seamen,  but  it  has  been  held  to  be  general  in 
its  character. 

The  act  of  1798  required  a registry  of  aliens 
desiring  to  be  admitted  citizens ; but  this  was 
repealed,  or  supposed  to  be,  by  the  act  of  1802. 
In  lieu  of  such  registry,  notice  of  the  intended 
application,  of  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  ap- 
plicant, of  the  vessel  in  which  he  arrived,  of  his 
age  and  residence  up  to  the  time  of  application, 
and  of  the  name  and  residence  of  his  witness, 
might  be  required ; and  any  person  might  be 
allowed  a standing  in  court  to  contest  the  ap- 
plication or  see  to  its  regularity,  or  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  might  be  named  in  lieu 
of  State  tribunals,  and  the  names  of  persons 
admitted  might  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  something  effectual  should  be  im- 
mediately done  by  Congress  to  prevent  the 
frauds  which  are  supposed  to  occur  so  largely 
as  to  affect  the  result  in  closely  contested  States. 


BEAUTIFUL  COINCIDENCE. 

When  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1864 
met  at  Chicago,  those  patriotic  friends  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Clement  C. 
Clay,  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson,  and  Mr.  George 
N.  Sanders,  had  established  themselves  in  Can- 
ada w ithin  convenient  distance  for  communica- 
tion ; and  just  as  the  Convention  of  1868  assem- 
bles we  observe  that  “ General  Breckinridge, 
late  of  the  Confederate  States  army,”  has  arrived 
in  Toronto  from  France.  The  newspapers  also 
report  the  presence  of  Generals  Beauregard 
and  Wade  Hampton,  of  Jhe  same  array,  in 
this  city.  General  Forrest,  of  the  same  serv- 
ice, is  a member  of  the  Convention.  General 
Quantrell  we  do  not  yet  see  announced ; in- 
deed we  are  not  sure  that  that  eminent  patriot 
is  living.  Mr.  Surratt,  late  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  civil  service,  is  unavoidably  detained. 
How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  these  generous 
gentlemen,  who,  after  their  late  exhausting  la- 
bors, are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  undertake 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  1 


WASHINGTON’S  PRINCIPLES  AT 
WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Some  time  since  we  called  attention  to  a pub- 
lic meeting  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Governor  and  many  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous Republican  citizens,  for  the  relief  of  Wash- 
ington College  in  Virginia,  of  which  General 
Lee  is  President.  We  said,  “ There  is  no  sub- 
ject more  important,  there  is  nothing  more 
absolutely  essential  to  peaceful  reconstruction 
than  general  education  in  those  States,”  and 
we  trusted  “that  those  who  wish  to  do  what 
they  can  to  heal  all  national  wounds  will  give 
the  subject  a candid  and  thoughtful  attention.” 
It  was  represented  by  the  circular  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Washington  were  to  be  inculcated  in 
the  college  that  bears  his  name,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  us  more  desirable  for  the  youth  of 
the  Southern  States. 

We  are  now  sorry  to  have  to  record  that  the 
circular  did  not  tell  the  truth.  The  late  Com- 
mencement festival  at  Washington  College  was 
made  in  part  the  occasion  of  a kind  of  me- 
morial service  to  the  “ lost  cause,”  which  was, 
of  course,  wholly  a matter  of  taste  so  far  as 
the  participants  were  concerned.  There  was 
an  alumni  supper  during  the  Commencement 
week,  at  which  the  fourth  toast  was:  “The 
fallen  heroes  of  the  war!  Noble  men.  The 
story  of  their  martyrdom  adds  fresh  lustre  to  a 
motto  too  often  sneered  at,  Duke  et  decorum  est 
pro  palria  mori .”  To  this  classic  toast  General 
Wade  Hampton  responded.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  they  had  fallen  in  vain — the 
cause  for  which  Jackson  and  Stuart  fell  can 
not  be  in  vain,  but  in  some  form  would  yet  tri- 
umph. The  eloquent  General,  who  had  also 
delivered  the  address  before  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, evidently  had  his  eye  upon  the  New 
York  Convention  of  the  4th  of  July.  In  clos- 
ing, he  proposed  as  a toast  “The  lost  cause.” 
The  reporter  says : “ This  was  drank  silently 
and  solemnly  by  all ; and  in  looking  around  we 
observed  that  nearly  all  present  were  Confed- 
erate soldiers.” 

The  eighth  toast  at  this  cheerful  supper  was, 
“ The  true  men  of  the  South  1 Having  courage 
without  rashness,  prudence  without  timiditv, 
they  neither  quail  before  the  frown  of  power 
nor  fawn  upon  the  hands  that  have  manacled 
the  liberties  of  their  country.”  To  this  toast 
“ The  man  who  had  led  the  Stonewall  Brigade” 
was  summoned  to  respond ; and  that  worthy, 
Walker  by  name,  said  that  during  the  war  he 
had  sought  the  true  interest  of  Virginia,  and 
that  “since  the  su  trend  eg,  he  jliqd.ijeT.ef , bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.”  HfeAW  ft-^nbuTiv to  ac- 


knowledge higher  allegiance  than  he  owed  his 
State.  After  General  Lee  had  retired,  the 
health  of  “ Old  Marse  Robert,”  as  he  was  call- 
ed, was  drunk,  “aud  three  vociferous  cheers 
given  for  the  loved  old  hero.” 

These  gentlemen  who  prefer  to  call  a section 
their  country,  and  who  choose  to  bewail  the  to- 
tal failure  of  the  most  causeless  and  cruel  rebell- 
ion as  a lost  cause  to  be  honored,  will  undoubt- 
edly follow  their  fancies.  But  as  we,  persuaded 
by  the  circular  and  by  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  called  the  meeting,  spoke  of  it  as  one 
worthy  the  serious  attention  of  thoughtful  men, 
it  becomes  now  our  duty  to  say  that  the  politic- 
al principles  of  Washington  are  evidently  de- 
spised at  the  College  that  bears  his  name,  and 
tliat’a  college  whose  Commencement  is  devoted 
by  its  alumni  to  such  a performance  as  this  sup- 
per i&  a mere  hot-bed  of  disaffection  to  the 
Union  and  to  the  principles  of  the  American 
Government.  Moreover,  every  humane  and 
charitable  effort  of  this  kind  upon  the  part  of 
loyal  men  has  been  received  in  the  same  way 
by  the  heroes  of  “ the  lost  cause.”  And  these 
men  it  will  be  remembered,  persons  like  Wade 
Hampton  and  General  Walker,  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Southern  States. 


REPRESENTATION  IN  PARTY 
CONVENTIONS. 

The  Geneva  Courier  has  made  a careful  and 
interesting  calculation,  which  shows  the  ex- 
treme inequality  in  the  representation  of  the 
Republican  party  in  a Republican  Convention. 
By  the  present  system,  based  upon  Assembly 
Districts,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  Re- 
publican voters,  it  appears  that  26,259  Repub- 
licans living  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  the 
same  power  in  a Convention  as  74,896  Repub- 
licans living  in  certain  rural  counties.  The 
26,259  Republican  voters  in  the  city  have  63 
delegates,  while  27,169  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts have  but  18 ! The  385  Republican  voters 
of  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  the  city  are 
equal  in  power  and  representation  in  the  Con- 
vention to  the  5618  Republicans  of  Alleghany 
County.  The  calculation  tends  to  prove  that 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
the  State  control  the  State  Convention. 

The  injustice  of  such  a system  is  evident. 
No  defense  can  be  made  for  it,  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  8th  of  July  should  take  up  the  sub- 
ject and  settle  it.  The  Courier,  which  has  ev- 
idently pondered  the  matter,  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing plan  as  a remedy : 

“Let  1000  Republicans  be  the  unit  of  representation, 
and  Assembly  Districts,  as  at  present,  be  the  division. 
Each  Assembly  District  with  less  than  1500  Repub- 
licans shall  have  one  delegate ; 1500,  aud  less  than 
2500,  two  delegates;  2500,  and  less  than  3500,  three 
delegates:  3500,  and  less  than  4500,  four  delegates, 
etc.,  and  allowing  one  delegate  for  each  1000  Repub- 
licans, or  fraction  of  500  or  over,  the  number  of  Re- 
publicans to  he  determined  by  the  votes  cast  at  the 
last  election  for  State  officers.  There  may  be  much 
better  plans.  We  only  suggest  this  as  one  for  consid- 
eration.” 


UNDER  WHICH? 

The  political  spectacle  of  the  moment  is  in- 
structive. The  Republican  party,  the  party  of 
the  country  and  of  the  war,  of  liberty,  progress, 
and  civilization,  after  successfully  vindicating 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  obliterating 
the  shameful  stain  of  slavery,  and  maintaining 
the  bond  of  the  Union,  has  restored  every  se- 
ceding State  but  three  to  its  practical  relations 
in  the  Union  upon  the  broad,  simple,  humane 
principle  of  equal  civil  and  political  rights,  and 
has  done  this  despite  the  treachery  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  Government  and  the  relent- 
less hostility  of  an  unscrupulous  party.  Know- 
ing that  upon  no  other  principle  can  there  be  a 
peaceful  Union  and  general  prosperity,  it  lias 
declared  that  it  adheres  to  this  policy.  Know- 
ing that  without  that  tranquillity  the  debt  can 
not  be  paid,  and  that  there  is  among  the  ashes 
of  the  rebellion  a spark  of  hope  that  the  debt 
may  be  repudiated,  the  national  creditors  de- 
frauded, and  every  man  in  the  land  disgraced ; 
it  has,  simultaneously  with  its  policy  of  equal 
rights  and  peace,  declared  that  the  national  hon- 
or shall  be  faithfully  defended,  and  has  nomin- 
ated as  the  representatives  of  these  principles 
and  this  policy  the  great  soldier  of  the  war, 
who  has  shown  himself  as  free  from  thq  tradi- 
tional ambition  of  a renowned  and  victorious 
general  as  Washington  himself,  and  with  him 
a man  of  the  same  pure  personal  character  and 
identified  with  the  cause  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty that  triumphed  in  the  war. 

Upon  the  other  side,  the  Democratic  party, 
whose  inhuman  policy,  alike  a crime  against 
the  conscience  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, plunged  us  into  the  war,  and  which  four 
years  ago  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  treat  with  traitors  in  arms,  now  baffled 
in  every  effort  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
either  by  force  or  by  negotiation  with  its  ene- 
mies, stands  torn  with  doubt  and  mad  with  the 
lust  of  power,  wondering  in  what  way  it  can 
most  successfully  deceive  the  country  and  re- 
verse the  great  victory  which  it  could  not  pre- 
vent. Conscious  that  its  logical  and  secretly 
cherished  design,  if  declared,  would  be  repudi- 
ated by  the  people,  its  counsels  are  divided  be- 
tween those  who  would  say  nothing  and  those 
who  would  reveal  the  real  party  purpose.  Hat- 


ing equal  rights  as  perilous  to  its  party  ascend- 
ency, it  would  thrust  back  into  political  and  in- 
dustrial chaos  the  States  which  the  Republicans 
have  restored,  and  renewing  its  alliance  with  the 
disaffected  classes  of  the  South  would  seek  a re- 
construction which  should  leave  the  spirit  that 
rebelled  and  palliated  rebellion  paramount  in 
the  Government.  Disorganizing,  dangerous, 
reckless,  and  destructive,  as  every  party  in- 
different to  humanity  and  resolved  upon  in- 
justice must  necessarily  be,  the  Democratic 
party  goes  into  its  Convention  agreed  only  in 
contempt  for  the  great  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  a passionate  desire  for  its  con- 
trol. 

These  are  the  attitudes  of  the  two  parties  that 
ask  the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  one,  having  successfully 
concluded  the  war,  is  organizing  its  results, 
cherishing  vengeance  against  no  man  or  class, 
and  anxious  that  those  whom  conspicuous  dis- 
affection have  necessarily  disfranchised  may  at 
the  earliest  moment — which  depends  upon  them- 
selves— again  resume  their  share  in  the  common 
government.  The  other  anxious  only  that  fidel- 
ity and  patriotism  may  be  disfranchised,  and  dis- 
affection put  into  power,  in  order  that  those  who 
derided  loyalty  to  the  Union  may  now  govern  it. 

To  doubt  the  result  would  be  to  question  the 
common-sense  of  the  American  people. 


“ THE  NATION.” 

By  a curious  coincidence  the  Tribune  lately 
published  in  the  same  issue  a letter  from  Lon- 
don which  spoke  of  the  Nation  as  “ treacherous” 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  a leader  which  de- 
plored the  want  of  a weekly  paper  in  New  York 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  London  Specta- 
tor, should  discuss  all  subjects,  political,  liter- 
ary, social,  and  scientific,  with  ample  knowl- 
edge, force,  grace,  and  earnestness. 

Now  we  have  been  faithful  readers  of  the 
Nation  from  its  first  Number,  and  we  take  es- 
pecial pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  it 
is  the  very  paper  which  the  Tribune  so  felici- 
tously portrays.  It  discusses  every  public  ques- 
tion with  a fullness  of  information  and  ripeness 
of  thought,  a candor,  independence,  conviction, 
and  good  temper  which  we  and  the  Tribune , 
and  all  our  daily  and  weekly  contemporaries, 
may  most  profitably  emulate.  Its  literary  crit- 
icisms are  not  less  commendable.  A reader 
can  actually  judge  by  them  whether  a book  is 
good  or  not,  although  “ genial”  criticism  or  in- 
discriminate praise  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
the  Nation.  Its  scientific  and  other  miscellany 
is  accurate,  and  to  the  date.  Its  brief  com- 
ments upon  the  topics  of  the  week  are  not  only 
sparkling,  but  often  witty.  It  is  truly  Repub- 
lican and  radical  in  its  politics ; but  it  has  no 
idols,  and  it  often  speaks  even  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  and  Mr.  Wade,  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  as  if  they,  too,  were  mortal.  In- 
deed, it  is  unreservedly  of  th©  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  for  turning  “war-horses"  out  to 
grass ; and  if  the  test  of  fidelity  to  human  prog- 
ress and  Republican  principles  be  continuous 
praise  of  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  the  Nation  will  be  found  wanting. 

But  the  real  value  of  the  Nation  among  our 
papers  is,  that  it  selves  the  great  cause  to  which 
the  Republican  party  is  devoted  upon  the  high- 
est grounds  of  principle,  and  in  no  mere  partisan 
manner.  It  criticises  Republican  measures  and 
men ; but  as  a friend,  not  as  an  enemy.  It  con- 
fides in  the  true  humanity  of  that  cause  so  fully 
that  it  believes  it  to  be  injured  by  reckless  meas- 
ures and  unscrupulous  men.  It  believes,  and 
we  most  heartily  agree  with  it,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  instance, 
to  procure  the  conviction  of  the  President,  was 
a thousandfold  more  “ treacherous”  to  the  Re- 
publican party  than  any  adverse  criticism  of 
any  measure  advocated  by  Mr.  Butler  or  Mr. 
Sumner,  because  it  was  a fierce  assault  upon 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  conduct, 
and  an  incitement  to  anarchy. 

The  character  of  the  press  iu  this  country 
has  signally  improved  within  a few  years.  Wc 
doubt  if  it  were  ever  a greater  power  than  it  is 
now.  But  among  the  signs  of  its  real  elevation 
and  of  its  encouraging  prospects  we  find  the 
support  of  so  truly  able  and  independent  a paper 
as  the  Nation  one  of  the  most  cheering. 


SWEETMEATS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper  s Weekly : 

Some  sweetmeats  taste  like  molasses.  Grad- 
grind  says  it  is  because  they  are  made  with  mo- 
lasses : but  this  is  not  so  ; they  have  that  flavor 
when  crushed  sugar  is  used.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son: liquids  that  .are  dense  have  their  boiling 
points  much  higher  than  lighter  ones.  The  sir- 
up of  sweetmeats  is  comparatively  thin  at  first, 
and  is  gradually  reduced  to  the  proper  consisten- 
cy by  boiling  down.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
sugar  is  burned,  or  partly  caramelized,  and  this 
although  the  watchful  eye  of  the  skillful  house- 
wife sees  none  of  the  ordinary  signs,  of  burning. 
Rapid  ebullition,  which  is  sometimes  sought  after 
to  hasten  the  process,  is  sure  to  produce  the  mo- 
lasses taste  and  a foreign  color;  and  the  only 
way  to  beat  your  neighbors  (which  is,  I believe, 
one  of  the  highest  triumphs  this  world  can  give) 
is,  to  use  time  and  patience,  and  reduce  the  sir- 
up gradually  to  the  desired  state.  Fruits  of  del- 
icate flavors,  especially  the  strawberry,  raspber- 


ry, and  cherry,  require  great  care  and  attention, 
or  the  most  imaginative  person  could  not  detect 
what  they  were  intended  for ; they  are  generally 
burned  in  boiling  at  too  great  heat.  1 have  just 
binned  some  myself  The  fruit  jellies  sold  in 
glass  tumblers  at  groceries  are  chiefly  gelatine, 
colored  to  suit  the  fancy,  and  named  with  per- 
fect recklessness ; call  them  by  any  name,  and 
they  would  sell  as  well. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  particularly  to 
fruits  preserved  in  sugar ; not  to  those  abomina- 
tions, as  generally  made,  canned  fruits.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  these  have  undergone  slight  vinous 
fermentation  at  least,  which  is  sufficient  to  render 
them  unwholesome  and  unpalatable.  I have 
never  found  any  thing  better  in  the  course  of  a 
long  experience  than  a compromise  between  can- 
ning and  preserving  by  the  old  method ; that  is, 
pound  for  pound.  Fruit  cooked  so  as  to  exuda 
its  juice,  which  is  done  by  scalding  in  half  its 
weight  of  sugar,  the  resulting  sirup  simmered 
slowly  to  a ropy  consistency  and  then  canned  in 
ylass,  air-tight,  will  have  the  flavor  God  gave  it. 
What  is  the  use  of  canning  fruit  without  sugar  ? 
The  sugar  has  subsequently  to  be  added  in  any 
event.  The  peach  will  float  iu  an  amber  sea,  the 
cherries  artd  strawberries  in  a scarlet  one,  and 
the  green-gages  in  such  a peculiar  yellow-green 
(like  that  what’s-its-name  cordial)  that  it  makes 
one’s  mouth  anticipate  the  opening  day. 

With  your  kind  permission  I will  request  that 
those  who  love  fruit,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
will  refrain  from  scorching  it  into  chocolate  cara- 
mel (without  the  chocolate),  and  boil  or  simmer 
it  slowly  into 

“—lucent  simps  tinct  with  cinnamon,” 
as  Mr.  Keats  wrote. 

If  they  don’t  like  cinnamon,  let  them  leave  it 
out.  Egbert  P.  Watson. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


LITERARY. 

T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers  have  issued  a 
Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  written  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Y.  Moore  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  his  pastor  and  personal 
friend.  The  work  has  been  in  preparation  for 
some  time,  and  is  now  published  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Colfax,  as  the  public  naturally  wishes 
to  know  the  story  of  his  life.  It  is  illustrated 
with  an  admirable  steel  portrait,  and  will  lie  val- 
uable as  a record  of  the  honest  and  intelligent 
industry,  the  steady  reliance  upon  the  highest 
political  principle,  and  the  practical  sagacity  and 
ability  which  have  made  Mr.  Colfax  a repre- 
sentative American. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

Messes.  Rice  and  Macdonald  were  sworn  iu  as  Sen- 
ators from  the  reconstructed  State  of  Arkansas  on 
June  23.  The  House  admitted  the  representatives  of 
the  same  State  on  the  following  day. 

The  bill  making  eight  hours  a day’s  work  for  gov- 
ernment laborers  and  mechanics  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  24. 

The  Southern  Restoration  bill  (“  Omnibus  bill”),  re- 
admitting North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  over  the  President’s  veto  by  35  to  8;  in  the 
House  by  105  to  30,  all  on  the  25th  June,  the  day  the 
veto  was  received  from  the  President. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

John  Dabney,  a colored  man  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, purchased  his  freedom  from  Mrs.  Dejarnette 
of  Hanover,  Virginia,  just  before  the  war,  for  $2000, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  amount  by  installments.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  straggle  he  paid  about  one-half 
of  it  in  Confederate  currency,  which  was  at  last  so 
depreciated  in  value  that  his  late  mistress  requested 
him  to  discontinue  the  payments  until  the  close  of 
the  conflict.  When  slavery  was  abolished  the  debt  was 
of  course  no  longer  due  ; but  notwithstanding  lie  was 
advised  against  such  a course  Dabney  lately  transmit- 
ted to  his  old  mistress,  now  in  indigent  circumstances, 
$600  in  greenbacks,  being  the  balance  of  the  $2000  he 
had  contracted  to  pay. 

The  newly  elected  Louisiana  Legislature  convened 
on  June  20.  A majority  of  the  Democratic  members 
elect  could  not  take  the  oath  of  office  and  withdrew, 
leaving  those^vho  could  to  organize  the  two  Houses 
with  bare  quorums. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  religions  and  other  reforms  in  Austria  are  ex- 
citing the  ire  of  the  Pope,  and  he  has  already  pro- 
nounced an  allocution  against  it,  which  promises  to 
lie  as  effective  as  the  famous  “Bull  against  the  Com- 
et.” In  this  allocution  the  Pope  expresses  himself  ns 
opposed  to  all  progress  and  enlightenment  by  declar- 
ing that  “the  Concordat  should  have  been  regarded 
by  Austria  as  perpetual  in  eject,  and  he  warns  all 
persons  who  approve  of  the  laws  recently  passed  by 
the  Reichsrath  concerning  the  press,  religions  tolera- 
tion, civil  marriage,  and  public  education,  to  beware 
of  the  spiritual  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  viola- 
tions of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church."  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  threat  was  not  consoling  to  “his 
Holiness.”  On  the  day  after  its  publication  Baron 
von  Bcust,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria,  in  adjourning 
the  Imperial  Council,  assured  the  members  that  the 
threats  of  the  Church  would  not  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  just  passed.  So  strong  is  the  reform 
party  in  Austria  that  when  the  law  at  which  the  Pope 
rails  in  this  wise  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  for  his  signature,  he  said,  apologizing  for 
signing,  that  he  had  either  to  sign  or  resign.  If  he 
can  not  stem  this  tide,  how  can  the  Pope  hope  to  re- 
sist the  reformation  ? It  is  at  least  noteworthy,  if  not 
significant,  that  on  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the 
allocution  throughout  Europe  the  statue  of  Martin 
Luther  was  inaugurated  at  Worms,  King  William  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a vast  concourse  of 
people,  witnessing  the  ceremony,  and  joining  in  the 
hymns  which  were  sung.  , , „ _ 

’Mexico,  through  Juarez,  has  announced  to  the  En- 
glish holders  of  Mexican  bonds  that  their  negotiations 
with  Maximilian  had  annulled  ail  obligations  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  to  pay  them.  “A  new  way  to  pay  old 

The  Japanese  revolution  is  announced  ns  having 
come  to  an  end  by  the  submission  of  the  Tycoon, 
Stots  Bashi.  Nevertheless  the  fighting  continued, 
the  quarrel  having  assumed  a new  phase  not  clearly 
stated  in  the  latest  dispatches,  and  altogether  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  opposed  to  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  and  lately  said  that  if 
they  gavahiip  any  trouble  on  the  subject,  or  sent  any 
more  irdnhjeiafld  to  % js  l*irh<iTS,  he  would  hoist  the 
British  fliig  an«  claim  Bnusn  protection. 
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VESTIBULE  OF  THE  MANHATTAN  CLUB-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK— DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONVENTION  VISITING  THE  CLUB. 


hotels,  and  invited  the  delegates  to  their  Club- 
house; those  accepting  were  registered  in  the 
visitors’  book  of  the  Club-house,  and  made  it 
their  quarters  during  their  stay.  Caucuses  were 
also  held  there  during  the  Convention,  and  the 
Manhattan  Club  was  as  strong  a power  in  in- 
fluencing the  choice  of  a Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  as  Tammany  Hall  itself.  The 
Manhattan  Club  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  city,  though  quite  young.  It 
was  founded  a few  years  ago  by  John  Van  Bu- 
ben  and  a few  kindred  spirits.  Messrs.  Au- 


gust Belmont,  Augustus  Schell,  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow,  Manton  Marble,  etc.,  are  now  the 
ruling  spirits. 


THE  MANHATTAN  CLUB. 

The  Manhattan  Club  of  New  York  is  the  so- 
cial head-quarters  of  the  Democracy,  just  as  Tam- 
many Hall,  which  we  illustrate  elsewhere,  is  the 
political  quarters.  The  Club  made  extensive  ar- 
rangements to  extend  its  hospitalities  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  in  this  city,  and  the  hand- 
some rooms — th§  vestibule  of  which  we  illustrate 
above — were  crowded  continually  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Convention  and  for  days  before.  N um- 
bers of  the  members  of  the  Club  visited  the  various 


Western,  and  in  which  he  proposed  to  pass 
through  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe.  But 
the  disaster  which  occurred  to  the  boat  on  J une 
21,  and  which  we  illustrate  on  this  page,  will 
probably  put  an  end  to  the  useless  if  not  fool- 
hardy scheme.  On  her  second  trip  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan her  sails  became  top  heavy  with  the  spray  of 
the  waves,  and  she  capsized.  She  was  immedi- 
ately righted  again,  but  instantly  went  over  the 
other  way.  Captain  Jarrett  and  a reporter 
named  Chisholm  were  drowned. 


THE  “ LITTLE  WESTERN”  LOST. 

A Captain  Jarrett  of  Chicago,  emulous  of 
the  fame  of  young  Bennett  and  the  Henrietta, 
Macgregok  and  the  Rob  Roy,  and  other  daring 
and  successful  yachtsmen  and  yachts,  lately  built 
a miniature  life-boat  which  he  called  the  Little 


1 by  Original  from 
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THE  MOONSTONE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
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Printed  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

How  the  interval  of  suspense  to  which  I was 
now  condemned  might  have  affected  other  men 
in  my  position,  I can  not  pretend  to  say.  The 
influence  of  the  two  hours’  probation  upon  my 
temperament  was  simply  this.  I felt  physically 
incapable  of  remaining  still  in  any  one  place,  and 
morally  incapable  of  speaking  to  any  one  human 
being,  until  I had  first  heard  all  that  Ezra  Jen- 
nings had  to  say  to  me. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I not  only  abandoned 
my  contemplated  visit  to  Mrs.  Ablewhite  — I 
even  shrank  from  encountering  Gabriel  Better- 
edge  himself. 

Returning  to  Frizinghall,  I left  a note  for  Bet- 
teredge,  telling  him  that  I had  been  unexpectedly 
called  away  for  a few  hours,  but  that  he  miglit 
certainly  expect  me  to  return  toward  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  I requested  him,  in  the  inter- 
val, to  order  his  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  and  to 
amuse  himself  as  he  pleased.  He  had,  as  I well 
knew,  hosts  of  friends  in  Frizinghall ; and  he 
would  be  at  no  loss  how  to  fill  up  his  time  until 
I returned  to  the  hotel. 

This  done,  I made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of 
the  town  again,  and  roamed  the  lonely  moorland 
country  which  surrounds  Frizinghall,  until  my 
watch  told  me  that  it  was  time,  at  last,  to  return 
to  Mr.  Candy’s  house. 

I found  Ezra  Jennings  ready  and  waiting  for 
me. 

He  was  sitting  alone  in  a bare  little  room, 
which  communicated  by  a glazed  door  with  a 
surgery.  Hideous  colored  diagrams  of  the  rav- 
ages of  hideous  diseases,  decorated  the  barren 
buff-colored  walls.  A book-case  filled  with  din- 
gy medical  works,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with 
a skull,  in  place  of  the  customary  bust ; a large 
deal  table  copiously  splashed  with  ink ; wooden 
chairs  of  the  sort  that  are  seen  in  kitchens  and 
cottages ; a threadbare  drugget  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor;  a sink  of  water,  with  a basin  and 
waste-pipe  roughly  let  into  the  wall,  horribly 
suggestive  of  its  connection  with  surgical  opera- 
tions— comprised  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
room.  The  bees  were  humming  among  a few 
flowers  placed  in  pots  outside  the  window;  the 
birds  were  singing  in  the  garden ; and  the  faint 
intermittent  jingle  of  a tuneless  piano  in  some 
neighboring  house,  forced  itself  now  and  again 
on  the  ear.  In  any  other  place,  these  everyday 
sounds  might  have  spoken  pleasantly  of  the  every- 
day world  outside.  Here,  they  came  in  as  in- 
truders on  a silence  which  nothing  but  human 
suffering  had  the  privilege  to  disturb.  I looked 
at  the  mahogany  instrument  case,  and  at  the  huge 
roll  of  lint,  occupying  places  of  their  own  on 
the  book-shelves,  and  shuddered  inwardly  as  I 
thought  of  the  sounds,  familiar  and  appropriate 
to  the  everyday  use  of  Ezra  Jennings’s  room. 

“ I make  no  apology,  Mr.  Blake,  for  the  place 
in  which  I am  receiving  you,”  he  said.  “It  is 
the  only  room  in  the  house,  at  this  hour  of  the 
day,  in  which  we  can  feel  quite  sure  of  being  left 
undisturbed.  Here  are  my  papers  ready  for  you ; 
and  here  are  two  books  to  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  refer,  before  we  have  done.  Bring 
your  chair  to  the  table,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
consult  them  together.” 

I drew  up  to  the  table;  and  Ezra  Jennings 
handed  me  his  manuscript  notes.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  large  folio  leaves  of  paper.  One 
leaf  contained  writing  which  only  covered  the 
surface  at  intervals.  The  other  presented  writ- 
ing, in  red  and  black  ink,  which  completely  filled 
the  page  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  irritated 
state  of  my  curiosity  at  that  moment  I laid 
aside  the  second  sheet  of  paper  in  despair. 

“Have  some  mercy  on  me!”  I said.  “Tell 
me  what  I am  to  expect  before  I attempt  to 
read  this.” 

“Willingly,  Mr.  Blake!  Do  you  mind  my 
asking  you  one  or  two  more  questions  ?” 


“ Ask  me  any  thing  you  like !” 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  sad  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  the  kindly  interest  in  his  soft  brown 
eyes. 

“You  have  already  told  me,”  he  said,  “that 
you  have  never — to  your  knowledge — tasted 
opium  in  your  life.” 

“To  my  knowledge?”  I repeated. 

“You  will  understand  directly  why  I speak 
with  that  reservation.  Let  us  go  on.  You  are 
not  aware  of  ever  having  taken  opium.  At  this 
time,  last  year,  you  were  suffering  from  nervous 
irritation,  and  you  slept  wretchedly  a night. 
On  the  night  outlie  birthday,  however,  there 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule — you  slept  soundly. 
Am  I right,  so  far  ?” 

“ Quite  right.” 

“Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  your  nervous 
suffering  and  your  want  of  sleep  ?” 

“ I can  assign  no  cause.  Old  Betteredge  made 
a guess  at  the  cause,  I remember.  But  that  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning.” 

44  Pardon  me.  Any  thing  is  worth  mention- 
ing in  such  a case  as  this.  Betteredge  attributed 
your  sleeplessness  to  something.  To  what  ?” 

“ To  my  leaving  off  smoking.” 

“ Had  you  been  an  habitual  smoker?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did  you  leave  off  the  habit  suddenly  ?” 

“Yes/’ 

“ Betteredge  was  perfectly  right,  Mr.  Blake. 
When  smoking  is  a habit,  a man  must  have  no 
common  constitution  who  can  leave  it  off  sudden- 
ly without  some  temporary  damage  to  his  nerv- 
ous system.  Your  sleepless  nights  are  account- 
ed for,  to  my  mind.  My  next  question  refers  to 
Mr.  Candy.  Do  you  remember  having  entered 
into  any  thing  like  a dispute  with  him — at  the 
birth-day  dinner  or  afterward — on  the  subject  of 
his  profession  ?” 

The  question  instantly  awakened  one  of  my 
dormant  remembrances  in  connection  with  the 
birthday  festival.  The  foolish  wrangle  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion,  between  Mr.  Candy 
and  myself,  will  be  found,  described  at  much 
greater  length  than  it  deserves,  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Betteredge’s  Narrative.  The  details 
there  presented  of  the  dispute — so  little  had  I 
thought  of  it  afterward — entirely  failed  to  recur 
to  my  memory.  All  that  I could  now  recall, 
and  nil  that  I could  tell  Ezra  Jennings,  was  that 
I had  attacked  the  art  of  medicine  at  the  din- 
ner-table with  sufficient  rashness  and  sufficient 
pertinacity  to  put  even  Mr.  Candy  out  of  temper 
for  the  moment.  I also  remembered  that  Lady 
Verinder  had  interfered  to  stop  the  dispute,  and 
that  the  little  doctor  and  I had  “made  it  up 
again,”  as  the  children  say,  and  had  become  as 
good  friends  as  ever  before  we  shook  hands  that 
night. 

“There  is  one  thing  more,”  said  Ezra  Jen- 
nings, 4 4 which  it  is  very  important  that  I should 
know.  Had  you  any  reason  for  feeling  any  spe- 
cial anxiety  about  the  Diamond  at  this  time  last 
year  ?” 

4 4 1 had  the  strongest  reasons  for  feeling  anx- 
iety about  the  Diamond.  I knew  it  to  be  the 
object  of  a conspiracy ; and  I was  warned  to  take 
measures  for  Miss  Verinder’s  protection,  as  the 
possessor  of  the  stone.” 

44  Was  the  safety  of  the  Diamond  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  you  and  any  other  per- 
son immediately  before  you  retired  to  rest  on  the 
birthday  night  ?” 

44  It  was  the  subject  of  a conversation  between 
Lady  Yerinder  and  her  daughter — ” 

44  Which  took  place  in  your  hearing?” 

44  Yes.” 

Ezra  Jennings  took  up  his  notes  from  the  ta- 
ble and  placed  them  in  my  hands. 

44  Mr.  Blake,”  he  said,  “ if  you  read  those  notes 
now,  by  the  light  which  my  questions  and  your 
answers  have  thrown  on  them,  you  will  make 
two  astounding  discoveries  concerning  yourself. 
You  will  find : First,  that  you  entered  Miss  Ve-  I 
finder’s  sitting-room  and  took  the  Diamond,  in  a 
state  of  trance  produced  by  opium.  Secondly, 
that  the  opium  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Candy — 
without  your  own  knowledge — as  a practical  ref- 
utation of  the  opinions  which  you  had  expressed  j 
to  him  at  the  birthday  dinner.” 

I sat,  with  the  papers  in  my  hand,  completely 
stupefied. 

“Try  and  forgive  poor  Mr.  Candy,”  said  the 
assistant,  gently.  “He  has  done  dreadful  mis-  , 
chief,  I own  ; but  he  has  done  it  innocently.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  notes  you  will  see  that — but 
for  his  illness — he  would  have  returned  to  Lady 
Verinder’s  the  morning  after  the  party,  and 
would  have  acknowledged  the  trick  that  he  had 
played  you.  Miss  Verinder  would  have  heard 
of  it,  and  Miss  Verinder  would  have  questioned 
him — and  the  truth  which  has  laid  hidden  for  a 
year  would  have  been  discovered  in  a day.  ” 

I began  to  regain  my  self-possession.  “Mr.  | 
Candy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  resentment,”  | 
I said,  angrily.  “But  the  trick  that  he  played  ! 
me  is  not  the  less  an  act  of  treachery  for  all  that. 

I may  forgive,  but  I shall  not  forget  it.” 

“Every  medical  man  commits  that  act  of 
treachery,  Mr.  Blake,  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice. The  ignorant  distrust  of  opium  (in  En- 
gland) is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  and 
less  cultivated  classes.  . Every  doctor  in  large 
practice  finds  himself,  every  now  and  then, 
obliged  to  deceive  his  patients,  as  Mr.  Candy  de- 
ceived you.  I don’t  defend  the  folly  of  playing 
you  a trick  under  the  circumstances.  I only 
plead  with  you  for  a more  accurate  and  more 
merciful  construction  of  motives.” 

44  IIow  was  it  done?”  I asked.  “Who  gave  \ 
me  the  laudanum  without  my  knowing  it  my- 
self?” 

44 1 am  not  able  to  tell  you.  Nothing  relating 
to  that  part  of  the  matter  dropped  from  Mr. 
Candy’s  lips,  all  through  his  illness.  Perhaps 
your  own  memory  may  point  to  the  person  to  be  I 
suspected  ?” 

“No.” 


“It  is  useless,  in  that  case,  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry. The  laudanum  was  secretly  given  to  you 
in  some  way.  Let  us  leave  it  there  and  go  on 
to  matters  of  more  immediate  importance.  Read 
my  notes,  if  you  can.  Familiarize  your  mind 
with  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  I have 
something  very  bold  and  very  startling  to  pro- 
pose to  you  which  relates  to  the  future.” 

Those  last  words  roused  me. 

I looked  at  the  papers,  in  the  order  in  which 
Ezra  Jennings  had  placed  them  in  my  hands. 
The  paper  which  contained  the  smaller  quantity 
of  writing  was  the  uppermost  of  the  two.  On 
this  the  disconnected  words  and  fragments  of 
sentences  which  had  dropped  from  Mr.  Candy  in 
delirium  appeared,  as  follows : 

44 Mr.  Franklin  Blake and  agreeable 

down  a peg medicine confesses 

sleep  at  night tell  him out  of  order 

medicine he  tells  me and  groping  in  the 

dark  mean  one  and  the  same  thing all  the 

company  at  the  dinner-table I say groping 

after  sleep nothing  but  medicine he  says 

leading  the  blind know  what  it  means 

witty a night’s  rest  in  spite  of  his  teeth 

wants  sleep Lady  Verinder’s  medicine- 

chest five-and-twenty  minims without  his 

knowing  it to-morrow  morning Well,  Mr. 

Blake medicine  to-day never without 

it .out,  Mr.  Candy excellent without 

it down  on  him truth something  be- 
sides  excellent dose  of  laudanum,  Sir 

bed what medicine  now.” 

There  the  first  of  the  two  sheets  of  paper  came 
to  an  end.  I handed  it  back  to  Ezra  Jennings. 

“That  is  what  you  heard  at  his  bedside?”  I 
said. 

“Literally  and  exactly  what  I heard,”  he  an- 
swered; “except  that  the  repetitions  are  not 
transferred  here  from  my  short-hand  notes.  He 
reiterated  certain  words  and  phrases  a dozen 
times  over,  fifty  times  over,  just  as  he  attached 
more  or  less  importance  to  the  idea  which  they 
represented.  The  repetitions,  in  this  sense,  were 
of  some  assistance  to  me  in  putting  together  those 
fragments.  Don’t  suppose,”  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  second  sheet  of  paper,  “that  I claim  to 
have  reproduced  the  expressions  which  Mr.  Candy 
himself  would  have  used  if  he  had  been  capable  of 
speaking  connectedly.  I only  say  that  I have  pen- 
etrated through  the  obstacle  of  the  disconnected 
expression  to  the  thought  which  was  underlying  it 
connectedly  all  the  time.  Judge  for  yourself.” 

I turned  to  the  second  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I now  knew  to  be  the  key  to  the  first. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Candy’s  wanderings  appeared, 
copied  in  black  ink ; the  intervals  between  the 
phrases  being  filled  up  by  Ezra  Jennings  in  red 
ink.  I reproduce  the  result  here,  in  one  plain 
form ; the  original  language  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  coming  close  enough  together  in  these 
pages  to  be  easily  compared  and  verified. 

“ Mr.  Franklin  Blake  is  clever  and  agree- 


able, but  he  wants  taking  down  a peg  when  he 
talks  of  medicine.  He  confesses  that  he  has 
been  suffering  from  want  of  sleep  at  night.  1 
tell  him  that  his  nerves  are  out  of  order,  and 
that  he  ought  to  take  medicine.  He  tells  me 
that  taking  medicine  and  groping  in  the  dark 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  before  all 
the  company  at  the  dinner-table.  I say  to  him, 
you  are  groping  after  sleep,  and  nothing  but  med- 
icine can  help  you  to  find  it.  He  says  to  me,  I 
have  heard  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and 
now  I know  what  it  means.  Witty — but  I can 
give  him  a night’s  rest  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  He 
really  wants  sleep ; and  Lady  Verinder’s  med- 
icine-chest is  at  my  disposal.  Give  him  five-and- 
twenty  minims  of  laudanum  to-night,  without 
his  knowing  it ; and  then  call  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 4 Well,  Mr.  Blake,  will  you  try  a little  med- 
icine to-day  ? You  will  never  sleep  without  it.’ — 

4 There  you  are  out,  Mr.  Candy : I have  had  an  ex- 
cellent night’s  rest  without  it.’  Then  come  down 
on  him  with  the  truth  ! 4 You  have  had  some- 

thing besides  an  excellent  night's  rest ; you  had 
a dose  of  laudanum,  Sir,  before  you  went  to  bed. 
What  do  you  say  to  the  art  of  medicine  now?’  ’’ 

Admiration  of  the  ingenuity  which  had  woven 
this  smooth  and  finished  texture  out  of  the  rav- 
eled skein  was  naturally  the  first  impression  that 
I felt  on  handing  the  manuscript  back  to  Ezra 
Jennings.  He  modestly  interrupted  the  first  few 
words  in  which  my  sense  of  surprise  expressed 
itself,  by  asking  me  if  the  conclusion  which  lie 
had  drawn  from  his  notes  was  also  the  conclusion 
at  which  my  own  mind  had  arrived. 

44  Do  you  believe  as  I believe,”  he  said,  “that 
you  were  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  lauda- 
num in  doing  all  that  yon  did,  on  the  night  of 
Miss  Verinder’s  birthday,  in  Lady  Verinder’s 
house  ?” 

44 1 am  too  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  lauda- 
num to  have  an  opinion  of  my  own,”  I answered. 
44  I can  only  follow  your  opinion,  and  feel  con-, 
vinced  that  you  are  right.” 

44  Very  well.  The  next  question  is  this.  You 
are  convinced;  and  I am  convinced — how  are 
we  to  carry  our  conviction  to  the  minds  of  other 
people  ?” 

I pointed  to  the  two  manuscripts,  lying  on  the 
table  between  us.  Ezra  J ennings  shook  his  head. 

44  Useless,  Mr.  Blake!  Quite  useless,  as  they 
stand  now,  for  three  unanswerable  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  those  notes  have  been  taken, 
under  circumstances  entirely  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  mass  of  mankind.  Against  them,  to 
begin  with!  In  the  second  place,  those  notes 
represent  a medical  and  metaphysical  theory. 
Against  them,  once  more ! In  the  third  place, 
those  notes  are  of  my  making ; there  is  nothing 
but  my  assertion  to  the  contrary  to  guarantee 
that  they  are  not  fabrications.  Remember  what  I 
told  you  on  the  moor — and  ask  yourself  what  my 
assertion  is  worth.  No ! my  notes  have  but  one 
value,  looking  to  the  verdict  of  the  world  outside. 


“I  FOUND  EZRA  JENNINGS  READY  AND  WAITING  FOR  ME." 
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Your  innocence  is  to  be  vindicated  ; and  they 
show  how  it  can  be  done.  We  must  put  our  con- 
viction to  the  proof — and  You  are  the  man  to 
prove  it.” 

“How?”  I asked. 

He  leaned  eagerly  nearer  to  me  across  the  ta- 
ble that  divided  us. 

“Are  you  willing  to  try  a bold  experiment  ?” 

‘ ‘ I will  do  any  thing  to  clear  myself  of  the 
suspicion  that  rests  on  me  now.” 

“Will  you  submit  to  some  personal  inconven- 
ience for  a time?” 

“To  any  inconvenience,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be.” 

“ Will  you  be  guided  implicitly  by  my  advice? 
It  may  expose  you  to  the  ridicule  of  fools;  it 
may  subject  you  to  the  remonstrances  of  friends 
whose  opinions  you  are  bound  to  respect — ” 

‘ ‘ Tell  me  what  to  do !”  I broke  out  impatient- 
ly. “And,  come  what  may,  I’ll  do  it.” 

“You  shall  do  this,  Mr.  Blake,”  he  answered. 
‘ ‘ You  shall  steal  the  Diamond,  unconsciously, 
for  the  second  time,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  beyond  dispute.” 

I started  to  my  feet.  I tried  to  speak.  I 
could  only  look  at  him. 

‘ ‘ I believe  it  can  be  done,  ” he  went  on.  “ And 
it  shall  be  done — if  you  will  only  help  me.  Try 
to  compose  yourself— sit  down,  and  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  You  have  resumed  the  hab- 
it of  smoking;  I have  seen  that  for  myself. 
How  long  have  you  resumed  it  ?” 

“For  nearly  a year.” 

“ Do  you  smoke  more  or  less  than  you  did  ?” 

“More.” 

“ Will  you  give  up  the  habit  again  ? Sudden- 
ly, mind ! as  you  gave  it  up  before. " 

* I began  dimly  to  see  his  drift.  “I  will  give 
it  up  from  this  moment,”  I answered. 

“If  the  same  consequences  follow  which  fol- 
lowed last  June,”  said  Ezra  Jennings — “if  you 
sutler  once  more  as  you  suffered  then,  from  sleep- 
less nights,  we  shall  have  gained  our  first  step. 
We  shall  have  put  you  back  again  into  something 
assimilating  to  your  nervous  condition  on  the 
birthday  night.  If  we  can  next  revive,  or  near- 
ly revive,  the  domestic  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded you ; and  if  we  can  occupy  your  mind 
again  with  the  various  questions  concerning  the 
Diamond  which  formerly  agitated  it,  we  shall 
have  replaced  you,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
same  position,  physically  and  morally,  in  which 
the  opium  found  you  last  year.  In  that  case  we 
may  fairly  hope  that  'a  repetition  of  the  dose 
will  lead,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  to  a repe- 
tition of  the  result.  There  is  my  proposal,  ex- 
pressed in  a few  hasty  words.  You  shall  now  see 
what  reasons  I have  to  justify  me  in  making  it.  ” 

He  turned  to  one  of  the  books  at  his  side,  and 
opened  it  at  a place  marked  by  a small  slip  of 
paper. 

“Don’t  suppose  that  I am  going  to  weary  you 
with  a lecture  on  physiology,  ” he  said.  * ‘ I think 
myself  bound  to  prove,  in  justice  to  both  of  us, 
that  I am  not  asking  you  to  try  this  experiment 
in  deference  to  any  theory  of  my  own  devising. 
Admitted  principles  and  recognized  authorities 
justify  me  in  the  view  that  I take.  Give  me 
five  minutes  of  your  attention,  and  I will  under- 
take to  show  you  that  science  sanctions  my  pro- 
posal, fanciful  as  it  may  seem.  Here,  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  physiological  principle  on  which 
I am  acting,  stated  by  no  less  a person  than  Dr. 
Carpenter.  Read  it  for  yourself.” 

Hqghanded  me  the  slip  of  paper  which  had 
marked  the  place  in  the  book.  It  contained  a 
few  lines  of  writing,  as  follows : 

“There  seems  much  ground  for  the  belief  that  every 
sensory  impression  which  has  once  been  recognized 
by  the  perceptive  consciousness,  is  registered  (so  to 
speak)  in  the  brain,  and  may  he  reproduced  at  some 
subsequent  time,  although  there  maybe  no  conscious- 
ness of  its  existence  in  the  mind  during  the  whole  in- 
termediate period." 

“ Is  that  plain,  so  far?”  asked  Ezra  Jennings. 

“Perfectly  plain.” 

He  pushed  the  open  book  across  the  table  to 
me,  and  pointed  to  a passage  marked  by  pencil 
lines. 

“ Now,”  he  said,  “read  that  account  of  a case 
which  has — as  I believe — a direct  bearing  on 
your  own  position,  and  on  the  experiment  which 
I am  tempting  you  to  try.  Observe,  Mr.  Blake, 
before  you  begin,  that  I am  now  referring  you 
to  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  physiologists. 
The  book  in  your  hand  is  Doctor  Elliotson’s  Hu- 
man Physiology ; and  the  case  which  the  doctor 
cites  rests  on  the  well-known  authority  of  Mr. 
Combe.” 

The  passage  pointed  out  to  me  was  expressed 
in  these  terms : 

“Doctor  Abel  informed  me,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  “ of 
an  Irish  porter  to  a warehouse,  who  forgot,  when  so- 
ber, what  he  had  done  when  drunk ; bnt, being  drunk, 
again  recollected  the  transactions  of  his  former  state 
of  intoxication.  On  one  occasion,  being  drunk,  he  had 
lost  a parcel  of  some  value,  and  in  his  sober  moments 
could  give  no  account  of  it.  Next  time  he  was  intox- 
icatedhe  recollected  that  he  had  left  a parcel  at  a cer- 
tain house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had  re- 
mained there  safely,  and  was  got  on  his  calling  lor  it." 

“Plain  again  ?”  asked  Ezra  Jennings. 

“As  plain  as  need  be.” 

He  put  back  the  slip  of  paper  in  its  place,  and 
closed  the  book. 

“Are  you  satisfied  that  I have  not  spoken 
without  good  authority  to  support  me?”  he 
asked.  “If  not,  I have  only  to  go  to  those 
book -shelves,  and  you  have  only  to  read  the 
passages  which  I can  point  out  to  you.” 

“Iam  quite  satisfied,”  I said,  “without read- 
ing a word  more.  ” 

“ In  that  case,  we  may  return  to  your  own  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  matter.  I am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  against  the 
experiment  as  well  as  for  it.  If  we  could,  this 
year,  exactly  reproduce,  in  your  case,  the  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  last  year,  it  is  physiological- 
ly certain  that  we  should  arrive  at  exactly  the 
same  result.  But  this — there  is  no  denying  it — 
is  simply  impossible.- ^We  .can  oidy  hope  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  cUAfijUil  ; and  iW$e  don’t  suc- 


ceed in  getting  you  nearly  enough  back  to  wliat 
you  were,  this  v enture  of  ours  will  fail.  If  we 
do  succeed — and  I am  myself  hopeful  of  success 
— you  may  at  least  so  far  repeat  your  proceed- 
ings on  the  birthday  night  as  to  satisfy  any  rea- 
sonable person  that  you  are  guiltless,  morally 
speaking,  of  the  theft  of  the  Diamond.  I be- 
lieve, Mr.  Blake,  I have  now  stated  the  ques- 
tion, on  both  sides  of  it,  as  fairly  as  I can,  with- 
in the  limits  that  I have  imposed  on  myself.  If 
there  is  any  thing  that  I have  not  made  clear  to 
you  tell  me  what  it  is — and  if  I can  enlighten 
you  I will.” 

“All  that  you  have  explained  to  me,”  I said, 
“ I understand  perfectly.  But  I own  I am  puz- 
zled on  one  point,  which  you  have  not  made 
clear  to  me  yet.” 

“ What  is  the  point?” 

“ I don’t  understand  the  effect  of  the  laudanum 
on  me.  I don’t  understand  my  walking  down 
stairs,  and  along  corridors,  and 'my  opening  and 
shutting  the  drawers  of  a cabinet,  and  my  going 
.back  again  to  my  own  room.  All  these  are  act- 
ive proceedings.  I thought  the  influence  of 
opium  was  first  to  stupefy  you,  and  then  to  send 
you  to  sleep.” 

“The  common  error al>out  opium,  Mr.  Blake ! 
I am,  at  this  moment,  exerting  my  intelligence 
(such  as  it  is)  in  your  service,  under  the  influence 
of  a dose  of  laudanum,  some  ten  times  larger  than 
the  dose  Mr.  Candy  administered  to  you.  But 
don’t  trust  to  my  authority — even  on  a question 
which  comes  within  my  own  personal  experience. 
I anticipated  the  objection  you  have  just  made ; 
and  I have  again  provided  myself  with  independ- 
ent testimony,  which  will  cany  its  due  weight  with 
it  in  your  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  your 
friends.  ” 

He  handed  me  the  second  of  the  two  hooks 
which  he  had  by  him  on  the  table. 

“ There,”  he  said,  “ are  the  far-famed  ‘Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium  Eater !’  Take  the 
book  away  with  you,  and  read  it.  At  the  pas- 
sage w hich  I have  marked  you  will  find  that  when 
De  Quincey  had  committed  what  he  calls  ‘ a de- 
bauch of  opium,’  he  either  went  to  the  gallery  at 
the  Opera  to  enjoy  the  music,  or  he  wandered 
about  the  London  markets  on  Saturday  night, 
and  interested  himself  in  observing  all  the  little 
shifts  and  bargainings  of  the  poor  in  providing 
their  Sunday  dinners.  So  much  for  the  capacity 
of  a man  to  occupy  himself  actively,  and  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  under  the  influence  of 
opium.” 

“I  am  answered  so  far,”  I said ; “but  I am 
not  answered  yet  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
opium  on  myself.” 

“I  will  try  to  answer  you  in  few  words,”  said 
Ezra  Jennings.  “The  action  of  opium  is  com- 
prised, in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  two  influences 
— a stimulating  influence  first,  and  a sedative  in- 
fluence afterward.  Under  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence, the  latest  and  most  vivid  impressions  left 
on  your  mind — namely,  the  impressions  relating 
to  the  Diamond — would  be  likely,  in  your  mor- 
bidly sensitive  nervous  condition,  to  become  in- 
tensified in  your  brain,  and  would  subordinate 
to  themselves  your  judgment  and  your  will — ex- 
actly as  an  ordinary  dream  subordinates  to  itself 
your  judgment  and  your  will.  Little  by  little, 
under  tliis  action,  any  apprehensions  about  the 
safety  of  the  Diamond  which  you  might  have  felt 
during  the  day,  would  be  liable  to  develop  them- 
selves from  the  state  of  doubt  to  the  state  of  cer- 
tainty— w-ould  impel  you  into  practical  action  to 
preserve  the  jewel — would  direct  your  steps,  with 
that  motive  in  view,  into  the  room  which  you 
entered  — and  would  guide  your  hand  to  the 
drawers  of  the  cabinet,  until  you  had  found  the 
drawer  which  held  the  stone.  In  the  spiritual- 
ized intoxication  of  opium,  you  would  do  all  that. 
Later,  as  the  sedative  action  began  to  gain  on 
the  stimulant  action,  you  would  slowly  become 
inert  and  stupefied.  Later  still,  you  would  fall 
into  a deep  sleep.  When  the  morning  came,  and 
the  effect  of  the  opium  had  been  all  slept  off,  you 
would  wake  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  w hat  you 
had  done  in  the  night  as  if  you  had  been  living 
at  the  Antipodes.  — Have  I made  it  tolerably 
clear  to  you,  so  far  ?” 

“ You  have  made  it  so  clear,”  I said,  “that  I 
want  you  to  go  farther.  You  have  shown  me 
how  I entered  the  room,  and  how  I came  to  take 
the  Diamond.  But  Miss  Verinder  saw  me  leave 
the  room  again,  with  the  jewel  in  my  hand.  Can 
you  trace  my  proceedings  from  that  moment? 
Can  yon  guess  what  I did  next  ?” 

“ That  is  the  very  point  I was  coming  to,”  he 
rejoined,  “it  is  a question  with  me  whether 
the  experiment  which  I propose  as  a means  of 
vindicating  your  innoceuce  may  not  also  be 
made  a means  of  recovering  the  lost  Diamond 
as  well.  When  you  left  Miss  Verinder’s  sitting- 
room,  with  the  jewel  in  your  hand,  you  went 
back  in  all  probability  to  your  own  room — ” 

“Yes?  and  what  then?” 

“It  is  possible,  Mr.  Blake — I dare  not  say 
more — that  your  idea  of  preserving  the  Diamond 
led,  by  a natural  sequence,  to  the  idea  of  hiding 
the  Diamond,  and  that  the  place  in  which  you 
hid  it  was  somewhere  in  your  bedroom.  In  that 
event,  the  case  of  the  Irish  porter  may  lie  your 
case.  You  may  remember,  under  the  influence 
of  the  second  dose  of  opium,  the  place  in  which 
you  hid  the  Diamond  under  the  influence  of  the 
first.  ” 

It  was  my  torn,  now,  to  enlighten  Ezra  Jen- 
nings. I stopped  him  before  he  could  say  any 
more. 

“You  are  speculating,”  I said,  “on  a result 
which  can  not  possibly  take  place.  The  Diamond 
is,  at  this  moment,  in  London.” 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  in  great  surprise. 

“In  London?”  lie  repeated.  “How  did  it 
get  to  London  from  Lady  Verinder’s  house  ?” 

“Nobody  knows.” 

“You  removed  it  with  your  own  hand  from 
Miss  Yerinders  room.  How  was  it  taken  out  of 
your  keeping  r” 


“ I have  no  idea  how  it  was  taken  out  of  my 
keeping.” 

“Did  you  see  it,  when  you  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing?” 

“No." 

“ Has  Miss  Verinder  recovered  possession  of 
it?” 

“No." 

“Mr.  Blake!  there  seems  to  be ‘something 
here  which  wants  clearing  up.  May  I ask  how 
you  know  that  the  Diamond  is,  at  this  moment, 
in  London  ?” 

I had  put  precisely  the  same  (J^cstion  to  Mr. 
Braff,  when  I made  my  first  inquiries  about  the 
Moonstone,  on  my  return  to  England.  In  an- 
swering Ezra  Jennings,  I accordingly  repeated 
what  I had  myself  heard  from  the  lawyer’s  own 
lips — and  what  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  these  pages. 

lie  showed  plainly  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  my  reply. 

“With  all  deference  to  you,”  he  said,  “.  nd 
with  all  deference  to  your  legal  adviser,  I mao- 
tain  the  opiuion  which  I expressed  just  now.  It 
rests,  I am  well  aware,  on  a mere  assumption. 
Fardon  me  for  reminding  you  that  your  opinion 
also  rests  on  a mere  assumption  as  well.” 

The  view  he  took  of  the  matter  was  entirely 
new  to  me.  I waited  anxiously  to  hear  how  he 
would  defend  it. 

“/  assume,”  pursued  Ezra  Jennings,  “that 
the  influence  of  the  opium — after  impelling  you 
to  possess  yourself  of  the  Diamond,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  its  safety — might  also  impel  you, 
acting  under  the  same  influence  . and  the  same 
motive,  to  hide  it  somewhere  in  your  own  room. 
You  assume  that  the  Hindoo  conspirators  could 
by  no  possibility  commit  a mistake.  The  In- 
dians went  to  Mr.  Luker’s  house  after  the  Dia- 
mond— and,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Luker’s  possession 
the  Diamond  must  be ! Have  you  any  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Moonstone  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don at  all?  You  can’t  even  guess  how,  or  by 
whom,  it  was  removed  from  Lady  Verinder’s 
house ! Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  jewel 
was  pledged  to  Mr.  Luker?  He  declares  that 
he  never  heard  of  the  Moonstone ; and  his 
bankers’  receipt  acknowledges  nothing  but  the 
deposit  of  a valuable  of  great  price.  The  In- 
dians assume  that  Mr.  Luker  is  lying — and  you 
assume  again  that  the  Indians  are  right.  All  I 
say  in  defense  of  my  view  is — that  it  is  possible. 
What  more,  Mr.  Blake,  either  logically  or  legal- 
ly, can  be  said  for  yours  ?” 

It  was  put  strongly ; but  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  it  was  put  truly  as  well. 

“I  confess  you  stagger  me,”  I replied.  “ Do 
you  object  to  my  writing  to  Mr.  Bruff,  and  tell- 
ing him  what  you  have  said?” 

“On  the  contrary',  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
write  to  Mr.  Bruff.  If  we  consult  his  experi- 
ence we  may  see  the  matter  under  a new  light. 
For  the  present,  let  us  return  to  our  experiment 
with  the  opium.  We  have  decided  that  you  leave 
off  the  habit  of  smoking  from  this  moment  ?” 

“From  this  moment.” 

“That  is  the  first  step.  The  next  step  is  to 
reproduce,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  domestic 
circumstances  which  surrounded  you  last  year.” 

How  was  this  to  be  done?  Lady  Verinder 
was  dead.  Rachel  and  I,  so  long  as  the  sus- 
picion of  theft  rested  on  me,  were  parted  irrev- 
ocably. Godfrey  Ablewhite  was  away,  travel- 
ing on  the  Continent.  It  was  simply  impossible 
to  reassemble  the  people  who  had  inhabited  the 
house  when  I had  slept  in  it  last.  The  state- 
ment of  this  objection  did  not  appear  to  embar- 
rass Ezra  Jennings.  He  attached  very  little  im- 
portance, he  said,  to  reassembling  the  same  peo- 
ple— seeing  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  them 
to  reassume  the  various  positions  w hich  they  had 
occupied  toward  me  in  the  past  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  considered  it  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  that  I should  see  the 
same  objects  about  me  which  had  surrounded 
me  when  I was  last  in  the  house. 

“ Above  all  things,”  he  said,  “you  must  sleep 
in  the  room  which  you  slept  in  on  the  birthday 
night,  and  it  must  be  furnished  in  the  same  way. 
The  stairs,  the  conidors,  and  Miss  Verinder’s 
sitting-room,  must  also  be  restored  to  what  they 
were  when  you  saw  them  last.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  Mr.  Blake,  to  replace  every  article  of 
furniture  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  may 
now’  be  put  away’.  The  sacrifice  of  your  cigars 
will  be  useless  unless  we  can  get  Miss  Verinder’s 
permission  to  do  that.” 

“Who  is  to  apply  to  her  for  permission?” 'I 
asked. 

“ Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  apply?” 

“Quite  out  of  the  question.  After  what  has 
passed  between  us  on  the  subject  of  the  lost  Dia- 
mond I can  neither  see  her,  nor  write  to  her,  as 
things  are  now.” 

Ezra  Jennings  paused,  and  considered  for  a 
moment. 

“ May  I ask  you  a delicate  question  ?”  he  said. 

I signed  to  him  to  go  on. 

“Am  I right,  Mr.  Blake,  in  fancying  (from 
one  or  two  things  which  have  dropped  from  you) 
that  you  felt  no  common  interest  in  Miss  Verin- 
der in  former  times  ?”  . 

“Quite  right.” 

‘ ‘ Was  the  feeling  returned  ?” 

“It  was.” 

“ Do  you  think  Miss  Verinder  would  be  likely 
to  feel  a strong  interest  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
your  innocence  ?” 

“Iam  certain  of  it.” 

“In  that  case  I will  write  to  Miss  Verinder — 
if  you  will  give  me  leave.” 

“Telling  her  of  the  proposal  that  you  have 
made  to  me  ?” 

“Telling  her  of  every  tiling  that  has  passed 
between  us  to-day.” 

It  is  needless  'to  say  that  I eagerly  accepted 
the  service  which  lie  had  offered  to  me. 

“ I shall  have  time  to  write  by  to-day’s  post,” 
he  said,,  looking  at  his  watch.  “ Don’t  forget  to 
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lock  up  your  cigars  when  you  get  back  to  the  ho- 
tel ! I will  call  to-morrow  morning  and  hear  how 
you  have  passed  the  night.” 

I rose  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  attempted  to 
express  the  grateful  sense  of  his  kindness  which 
I really  felt. 

He  pressed  my  hand  gently.  “ Remember  what 
I told  you  on  the  moor,  ” he  answered.  “ If  I can 
do  you  tiffs  little  service,  Mr.  Blake,  I shall  feel  it 
like  a last  gleam  of  sunshine  fulling  on  the  even- 
ing of  a long  and  cloudy  day,” 

We  parted.  It  was  then  the  fifteenth  of  J une. 
The  events  of  the  next  ten  days — every  one  of 
them  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the 
experiment  of  which  I was  the  passive  object — 
are  all  placed  on  record,  exactly  as  they  hap- 
pened, in  the  Journal  habitually  kept  by  Mr. 
Candy’s  assistant.  In  the  pages  of  Ezra  Jen- 
nings nothing  is  concealed,  and  nothing  is  for- 
gotten. Let  Ezra  Jennings  tell  how  the  venture 
with  the  opium  was  tried,  and  how  it  ended. 


SOLITUDE. 

Oh  that  a wind  would  call 
From  the  depths  of  the  leafless  wood ! 

Oh  that  a voice  would  full 
On  the  ear  of  my  solitude! 

Far  away  is  the  sea, 

With  its  sound  and  its  spirit-tone: 

Over  it  white  clouds  flee, 

But  I am  alone,  alone. 

Straight  and  steady  and  tall 
The  trees  stand  on  their  feet; 

Fast  by  the  old  stone- wall 

The  moss  grows  green  and  sweet; 

But  my  heart  is  full  of  fears,  • 

For  the  sun  shines  far  away; 

And  they  look  in  my  face  through  tears, 
And  the  light  of  a dying  day. 

My  heart  was  glad  last  night, 

As  I pressed  it  with  my  palm; 

Its  throb  was  airy  and  light 
As  it  sang  some  spirit-psalm; 

But  it  died  away  in  my  breast 
As  I wandered  forth  to-day — 

As  a bird  sat  dead  on  its  nest, 

While  others  sang  on  the  spray. 

Oh  weary  heart  of  mine! 

Is  there  ever  a truth  for  thee? 

Will  ever  a sun  outshine 
But  the  sun  that  shines  on  me? 

Away,  away  through  the  air 

The  clouds  and  the  leaves  are  blown ; 

And  my  heart  hath  need  of  prayer, 

For  it  sitteth  alone,  alone. 


TAMMANY  HALL. 

The  old  Tammany  Society,  inaugurated  in  1780, 
on  the  day  of  Washington’s  first  inauguration, 
was  simply  a social  club  of  politicians  of  the  old 
Federal  school ; it  is  now  a political  society  of 
Democrats.  The  first  hall  was  a wigvvam-sliaped 
hut,  located  near  Hudson  River  ; subsequently  it 
was  the  second  story  of  an  old  and  rickety  wood- 
en rum-shop  situated  where  the  Tribune  Office 
now  stands;  then  a commonplace  three-story 
dwelling-house,  with  a steep  gable  roof  (altered 
in  1835  to  a flat  roof),  located  where  the  Sun 
Office  now  stands ; now  it  is  the  handsome  build- 
ing which  we  illustrate  on  our  front  page,  and 
which  stands  on  Fourteenth  Street  near  Third 
Avenue. 

The  associations  connected  with  the  old  Tam- 
many Hall  will  hardly  follow  the  Society  to  its 
new  home.  The  history  of  the  Society,  even  be- 
fore this  recent  migration,  is  not  a coherent  one. 
The  original  idea  of  the  organization  was  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  and  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary patriots.  Its  name  was  due  to  a desire 
to  distinguish  it  from  associations  imported  from 
Europe.  At  its  first  public  celebration  in  May, 
1789,  the  members  dressed  in  Indian  costume, 
smoking  the  calumet  and  shrieking  the  war- 
whoop.  In  1790  a delegation  of  Creek  chiefs 
visited  the  Great  Father,  President  Washing- 
ton, at  New  York,  and  were  received  by  the 
Tammany  Society.  On  reaching  the  wigwam 
the  red-skins  were  so  delighted  at  the  adoption 
of  their  Indian  fashions  that  in  their  excitement 
they  set  up  a genuine  war-whoop.  The  specta- 
tors, who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  were 
able  to  stand  the  Tammany  yells,  but  this  real 
Indian  war-whoop  was  too  much  for  them,  and 
they  took  to  their  heels.  Among  the  Tammany 
Sachems  present  on  this  occasion  were  Governor 
George  Clinton,  Chief-Justice  Jay,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  nearly 
all  the  leading  federalists  of  the  city. 

The  Society  about  this  time  collected  together 
a museum  of  Indian  curiosities,  which  eventually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barnum. 

The  Federalism  of  the  Society  soon  died  out, 
and  the  Jefferson  style  of  Democracy  took  its 
place,  but  not  until  after  a hard  struggle  in  both 
National  and  State  politics. 

The  old  Tammany  Hall  was  built  in  1811, 
$28,000  having  been  subscribed  for  that  pur- 
pose. During  the  second  war  with  England  the 
members  of  the  Society  went  out  in  a body  to 
throw  up  earth-works  at  Harlem  and  at  Brook- 
lyn Heights ; and  when  Clay,  Gallatin,  and 
Adams  returned  with  the  peace  treaty,  Tam- 
many gave  them  a grand  reception.  The  nom- 
ination of  Jackson  for  President  created  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of  the 
Society,  who  were  his  strongest  supporters.  But 
they  were  not  always  on  the  winning  side.  The 
Bucktail  movement  for  Tompkins,  as  Governor, 
against  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  a complete  fail- 
ure. It  was  during  this  excitement  that  Hal- 
leck  sang : 

“There’s  a barrel  of  porter  in  Tammany  Hall, 

And  the  Bucktails  are  swigging  it  all  night  long.” 

Ia-lLfeil§,i  Fiikif  l\CilldHi’s  peculiar  doctrines 
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had  created  within  the  Society  a strong  body  of 
agrarians  or  “ Equal  Rights”  men,  who,  determ- 
ined to  have  their  own  men  nominated  for  State 
officers,  took  possession  of  the  Ilall  before  the 
big  bugs  got  in,  and  carried  the  day.  Their  op- 
ponents turned  off  the  gas,  but  they  had  come 
prepared  for  the  emergency,  each  with  a supply 
of  matches,  and  within  a minute  after  the  sud- 
den eclipse  old  Tammany  was  again  in  full  blaze. 
The  name  of  Loco  Foco,  applied  to  the  matches 
used  on  this  occasion,  stuck  to  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

While  the  greater  portion  of  the  members  of 
Tammany  have  been  Democrats,  there  have  been 
regularly  enrolled  upon  its  books  a large  number 
of  Anti-Masons,  Whigs,  Barnburners,  Know  No- 
things, and  Republicans.  Thus  the  present  Su- 
perintendent of  our  Police  was  for  a long  time 
one  of  the  distinguished  Sachems  of  the  Society. 

By  the  time  this  meets  the  eye  of  our  readers 
the  Democratic  Convention  will  have  assembled 
in  the  new  Tammany  Hall  for  the  nomination 
of  President.  Will  the  new  edifice  be  the  sym- 
bol of  a wholly  reconstructed  Democracy?  or  will 
the  old  Tammany  organization  and  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic party  there  die  together  ? 


THE  SCHUTZENFEST. 

Among  the  customs  prevailing  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  indeed  all  Central  Eu- 
rope, are  those  of  the  ‘ ‘ Sangerfest”  and  ‘ ‘ Sehutz- 
enfest.”  The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  music, 
and  throughout  every  country  in  which  they  form 
a respectable  proportion  of  the  population  they 
have  organized  “ Sangerbunds”  or  “Singing 
Bands.  ” Only  less  general  and  extended  is  the 
love  of  sharp-shooting  among  the  same  race,  and 
there  are  few  districts  of  the  Fatherland  where 
“ Schutzenbunds”  or  “ shooting  bands”  are  not  to 
be  found.  A large  number  of  singing  bands  have 
been  organized  by  the  Germans  in  America,  and 
we  lately  illustrated  their  “ Sangerfest”  or  “Sing- 
ing Festival”  at  Chicago.  A number  of 1 * Scfiutz- 
enbunds”  have  also  been  organized  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  delegates  from  these  are  holding  as 
we  write  a festival  in  New  York  city.  Their 
shooting  grounds  near  Jones’s  Wood  will  be 
found  illustrated  on  pages  440  and  441. 

This  is  the  third  annual  festival  of  the  Schutz- 
enbund  in  America,  and  the  largest  ever  held  in 
this  country.  Delegates  to  the  number  of  sev- 
eral hundred  attended  from  a score  or  two  of 
bands  organized  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  festival  began  on  June  20  by  a grand 
procession  through  the  streets  of  New  York  to 
the  shooting  grounds.  This  was  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Franz  Sigel  (distinguished  in  the  late  war), 
and  embraced  a large  number  of  distinct  organi- 
zations, formed  in  eight  divisions.  Representa- 
tives came  from  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  The  prizes  sent  from  the  old  coun- 
try, and  donated  by  bands  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
consist  of  every  thing  imaginable  from  a piano  to 
a tin  cup,  and  are  valued  at  $30,000.  There 
are  gold  watches  and  gold  coin,  silver  w atches 
and  silver  coin,  silver  tea-sets,  goblets,  and  fanci- 
fully and  artistically  wrought  cups,  sewing-ma- 
chines, rifles,  musk-boxes,  wax-flowers,  oil-paint- 
ings, telescopes,  marine-glasses,  a collection  of 
lead-pencils,  meerschaum  pipes  and  cigar-hold- 
ers of  the  same  material,  beautifully  modeled 
parlor-inkstands  of  bronze,  papier-mache,  and 
vulcanized  rubber;  Japanese  work-boxes,  gold 
and  silver  medals,  bills  of  exchange,  certificates 
of  deposit,  orders  for  suits  of  clothing,  for  car- 
pets, for  cooking-ranges,  and  innumerable  other 
things  more  or  less  valuable. 

Every  body  was  invited  to  come — a delegation 
visiting  W ashington  for  that  purpose.  The  Pres- 
ident-named more  definitely  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  “A  Mr.  Johnson”  (probably  a 
typographical  error  in  the  transposition  of  the 
title  and  the  initial) — promised  he  would  come  ; 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  visitors ; and  the  foreign 
representatives  also  took  steps  to  see  the  sharp- 
shooters which  their  countries  had  reluctantly 
given  to  this. 

The  buildings  at  Jones’s  Wood  represented  in 
our  engraving  have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  over 
$40,000.  A Festhalle  has  been  built  for  this 
occasion.  The  shooting-stand  is  over  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  allowing  for  each  target — 
fifty-six  in  number — six  feet  five  inches,- and  the 
same  room  for  each  rifleman. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  WAR. 

On  abandoning  Magdala  after  its  capture  Gen- 
eral Napier  destroyed  it.  It  was  burned  on 
April  17.  The  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blown 
up  with  gunpowder ; the  artillery,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  pieces  as  trophies  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  destroyed,  and  the  place  was  rendered 
uninhabitable,  nothing  but  a “scorched  rock”  re- 
maining. This  necessitated  the  exodus  of  the 
population,  and  their  march  down  the  mountain 
and  through  its  defiles  is  the  subject  of  our  large 
engraving  on  pages  440  and  441.  A correspond- 
ent with  General  Napier  describes  the  remark- 
able scene  in  these  words:  “As  the  Hebrews 
crossed  the  desert,  old  and  young,  healthy  and 
sick,  slave  and  free,  carrying  their  kneading- 
troughs  and  laden  with  all  the  articles  of  domes- 
tic life ; some  with  mules  and  donkeys  covered 
with  baggage  of  all  kinds ; so  were  the  people 
fonning  this  vast  exodus — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, servants,  asses,  and  mules — all  laden  with 
their  worldly  goods.  Wounded  chiefs  were  car- 
ried upon  litters,  while  behind  them  might  be 
seen  their  wives,  who  were  wrapped  in  ample 
sheets,  riding  with  their  children.  Warriors  who 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Snider  projectiles  might  have  been  seen 
striding  along,  their  only  weapon  now  being  a 
long  stall'.  With  the  men  of  this  class  it  is  the 
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custom  to  wear  round  the  neck  a skin  of  either 
the  sheep,  the  leopard,  or  the  lion.  Their  hair 
is  plaited  in  five  thick  rows  over  the  head,  and 
generally  well  buttered.  Silks  and  rich-colored 
cloths  were  common,  contrasting  with  the  slight 
and  simple  clothing  of  those  whose  position  was 
that  of  slaves  or  servants.  It  was  impossible  to 
estimate  the  numbers  forming  this  mass ; but  I 
am  informed  that  there  were  about  30,000,  of 
whom  about  7000  only  were  fighting  men.” 


HINTS  FROM  INSECTS. 

TO  SCULPTORS. 

The  epithet  “egg-shaped”  has  no  definiteness 
in  entomology,  for  the  eggs  of  insects  may  be 
flat,  depressed,  compressed,  prismatic,  angular, 
square,  boat-shaped,  etc.  Some  of  these  shapes 
w ould  afford  excellent  hints  to  the  designer,  and 
their  scidpturings  frequently  far  outrival  in  ele- 
gance of  design  and  delicacy  of  workmanship 
the  engravings  which  we  sometimes  see  on  eggs 
brought  from  India  and  China.  Some  insect 
eggs,  when  seen  through  a microscope,  remind 
one  of  the  fine  crustaceous  shell  of  the  sea-ur- 
chin ; and  in  both  we  can  not  but  admire  the 
tasteful  carving,  the  minute  delicacy,  and  extraor- 
dinary regularity  of  the  markings.  The  egg  of 
the  great  tortoise-shell  butterfly  is  shaped  like 
a Florence  flask,  quite  smooth  and  uniform; 
that  of  the  meadow-brown  butterfly  is  crowned 
at  the  upper  end  with  sculptured  work  in  the  form 
of  tiles  or  slates. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

The  principle  of  the  arch,  unknown  to  some 
of  the  ancient  nations,  might  have  been  arrived 
at  from  an  observation  of  the  lackey  moth,  whose 
eggs  are  broader  at  the  top  than  at  bottom — 
like  the  arch-stones  of  a bridge — and  are  built 
together  in  the  arched  form  round  a twig  of  haw- 
thorn. Being  united  together  with  strong  ce- 
ment they  retain  their  form  even  when  slipped 
off  the  branch,  looking  like  a bracelet  of  pearls ; 
and  “bracelet”  accordingly  is  the  name  given 
them  by  the  French  peasantry.  Another  moth, 
whose  eggs  are  covered  with  down,  arranges  them 
in  an  elegant  spiral  form,  as  if  a lady  should  wind 
one  end  of  her  fur  tippet  spirally  round  a branch. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  says  Reaumur, 
which  we  ought  to  consider  it  difficult  for  an 
insect  to  execute,  when  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  admirable  instruments  with  which  Nature 
has  furnished  them.  This  spiral  might  have 
given  Archimedes  the  hint  for  his  famous  screw, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  cork-screw  now  in 
use. 

TO  LIFE-BOAT  MAKERS. 

The  most  remarkable  tiling,  however,  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  insect  eggs  remains  to  be  told. 
The  common  gnat  lays  its  eggs  on  the  water; 
and  as  they  are  heavy  enough  to  sink  if  dropped 
into  it  one  by  one,  the  problem  is  to  construct 
a boat-shaped  raft  which  will  float.  The  eggs 
are  nearly  of  the  pyramidal  form  of  a pocket 
gunpowder-flask,  rather  pointed  at  the  upper 
and  broad  at  the  under  end,  with  a projection 
like  the  mouth  of  a bottle.  The  mother  gnat 
glues  together  from  250  to  350  of  these,  which, 
being  thus  shaped  into  a boat,  float  on  the  water 
secure  from  sinking,  and  are  finally  abandoned 
by  the  mother.  They  are  hatched  in  a few  days, 
the  grubs  issuing  from  the  lower  end ; but  the 
boat,  now  composed  of  the  empty  shells,  contin- 
ues to  float  till  it  is  destroyed  by  the  weather. 
Kirby  justly  describes  this  little  vessel  as  resem- 
bling “a  London  wherry,  sharp  and  high,  as 
sailors  say,  fore  and  aft,  convex  below,  concave 
above,  and  always  floating  on  its  keel.”  Those 
who  wish  to  see  such  a boat  in  Course  of  eon- 


namely,  the  caddis-worm,  which  covers  itself 
with  the  tiny  shells  of  young  fresh-water  mus- 
sels and  snails,  or  with  small  stones  and  odds 
and  ends  of  material — makes  use  of  a water- 
proof cement,  said  to  be  superior  to  pozzolana, 
being  indissoluble  in  the  standing  liquid. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  as  being  de- 
cidedly more  practical  than  those  usually  asked  of  a 
student  at  a college  examination  : 

What  is  your  “Governor”  worth,  and  how  many 
times  will  he  pay  your  debts  ? 

Are  you  a good  “ drinkist,”  and  how  often  do  you 
give  “ a wine  ?’’ 

Do  you  belong  to  the  College  Base-Ball  Club?  If 
so,  state  how  many  “ Bats”  you  have  had  since  you 

Where  do  yon  buy  your  tobacco,  and  how  does  your 
meerschaum  color? 

Are  you  a boating  man  ? If  so,  how  many  rows 
have  yon  been  in  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  “on,"  as  a supernumerary  at 
the  Opera,  and  who  is  your  favorite  in  the  White 
Fawn  ? 

Give  us  your  idea  of  the  nobbiest  thing  in  hats. 

Can  you  tie  the  nautical  knot  in  your  neck-tie  in 
five  minutes  by  a stop  watch  ? 

Ever  been  in  the  Station  House  ? 

Who  builds  your  clothes,  and  how  much  do  you 
owe  him  ? 

Ever  do  any  thing  with  the  pasteboards  ? If  so, 
what’s  your  little  game  ? 

What’s  the  “best  thing  for  a man  in  the  morning," 
and  where  do  you  get  it  ? 

Have  you  studied  the  libretto  of  La  Grande  Ditch  esse 
enough  to  laugh  in  the  right  place,  and  were  you  ever 
introduced  to  Tostee  ? 

Where  is  the  best  place  for  “a  fellow  to  get  his 
boots  ?” 

Have  you  arrived  at  the  age  of  19  ? If  so,  what  is 
your  idea  of  women  from  that  matured  stand-point  ? 

Where  is  the  best  place  for  a man  to  dine  ? 

Have  you  ever  studied  any  thing  since  you  were  in 
college  ? 


If  you  wish  me  to  say 
What  I think  of  “Foul  Play” 

In  a very  few  words  I can  do  so; 

It  is  only  a hash 
Made  of  very  hard  cash, 

Spiced  up  with  Old  Robinson  Crusoe. 


A Make-suict— A sewing  machine. 


“Great  Reduction  in  Teas”— Exactly ; and  that’s 
the  mischief  of  it.  We  don’t  want  the  teas  reduced ; 
they’re  poor  enough  already.  If  there  is  to  be  any  re- 
duction, let  it  be  m the  prices. 


A Hartford  four-year-old  saw  his  parents  preparing 
for  church  and  asked  them  to  take  him  with  them. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  too  little  and  must  wait  till 
he  should  grow  bigger.  “ Well,"  returned  he,  “you’d 
better  take  care  of  me  now,  for  when  I get  bigger  I 
may  not  want  to  go."  They  saw  the  point ; he  was 
taken. 

“Free  Agent”— One  who  goes  off  with  his  em- 
ployer’s money. 


Capital  Punishment— Being  smothered  with  kisses. 


BORES. 

Old  gents  who  sit  down  in  an  editor’s  sanctum  and 
road  newspapers  to  him. 

Mothers  who  force  disinterested  people  to  notice 
their  children. 

Ladies  who  crowd  you  out  of  your  seat  in  the  stage 
or  cars. 

Squalling  babies  in  railroad  cars. 

A young  gentleman  fresh  from  college. 

A man  that  reads  his  poetry  to  you. 

A pair  of  lovers. 

A man  that  wants  to  borrow  money  from  you. 

Creditors  of  every  description. 

Wives  who  make  you  go  to  church  with  them. 

Mosquitoes  and  newsboys. 

The  man  who  sits  down  at  your  desk. 

The  man  who  reads  all  the  newspapers  but  never 
buyB  one.  


Men  oh*  Feeling — Pickpockets. 


part  of  Iowa  to  procure  some  whisky  for  a younger 
warrior  who  had  been  bitten  by  a rattlesnake.  “Four 
quarts !"  repeated  the  agent,  with  surprise,'  “ as  much 
as  that  ?”  “ Yes,”  replied  the  Indian,  “ four  quarts— 
snake  very  big.’* 


A missionary  among  the  freedmen  in  Tennessee, 
after  relating  to  some  little  eolored  children  the 
story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  asked  them  why 
God  does  not  strike  every  body  dead  who  tells  a 
lie,  when  one  of  the  least  in  the  room  quickly  an- 
swered, “Because  there  wouldn’t  be  any  body  left." 


Quite  Right— Ladies  can  smoke  if  they  chews. 


A country  youth,  who  desired  to  know  how  to  be- 
come rich,  sent  a quarter  in  auswer  to  an  advertise- 
ment and  received  the  following  valuable  recipe : * 1 In- 
crease your  receipts  and  decrease  your  expenditures. 
Work  eighteen  hours  a day,  and  live  ou  hash  and  oat- 
meal gruel.” 


“ Does  the  court  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Jones, 
that  you  saw  the  editor  of  the  A wjur  of  Freedom  in- 
toxicated?"  “Not  at  all,  Sir.  I merely  said  that  I 
had  seen  him  frequently  so  flurried  in  his  mind  that 
he  would  undertake  to  cut  out  copy  with  the  snuffers 
—that’s  all." 


“ Thiuk’st  thou  thyself  the  only  fair 
On  earth?"  to  Eve  the  Tempter  said ; 

And  to  the  tranquil  river  there 
Her  artless  steps  deceiving  led. 

Her  own  bright  Image  on  its  mirror ’'shining, 
A rival  thus  she  deemed,  and  fled  repining ! 


A dandy,  ordering  a pair  of  pantaloons  of  his  tailor, 
said  he  wanted  them  very  tight,  according  to  the  latest 
fashion.  “ If  I can  get  them  on,"  said  he,  “I  won’t 
take  them." 


THE  CARPET-BAGGERS. 
Chicago,  May  20. 


struction  have  only  to  repair  by  five  or  six  ill 
the  morning  to  n pond  or  bucket  of  water  fre- 
quented by  gnats,  or  to  bring  into  their  homes  a 
basinful  of  water  from  an  adjacent  pond.  The 
most  violent  agitation  of  the  water  can  not  sink 
this  boat ; and  what  is  more  extraordinary  (let 
the  makers  of  life-boats  see  to  it),  though  hol- 
low it  never  becomes  filled  with  water,  even 
though  exposed.  To  put  this  to  the  test,  Kir- 
by placed  lialf-a-dozen  of  these  boats  upon  the 
surface  of  a tumbler  half-full  of  water,  and  poured 
upon  them  a stream  of  that  element  from  the 
mouth  of  a quart  bottle  held  a foot  above  them. 
Yet  after  this  treatment,  which  was  so  rough  as 
actually  to  project  one  out  of  the  glass,  he  found 
them  floating  as  before  upon  their  bottoms,  and 
not  a drop  of  w ater  within  their  cavity. 

TO  SHIP-CAR  RENTERS. 

Writing  in  1 802,  Dean  Paley  relates  that  some 
years  before  a plan  was  suggested  of  producing 
propulsion  by  reaction,  in  the  following  way : — 
A stream  of  water  was  to  be  shot  out  of  the  stern 
of  a boat,  the  impulse  of  which  stream  upon  the 
water  in  the  river  was  to  push  the  boat  forward. 
“ It  is  also,”  he  adds,  “the  principle  by  which 
sky-rockets  ascend.  Now,  if  naturalists  are  to 
be  believed,  this  is  exactly  the  device  which  Na- 
ture has  made  use  of  for  the  motion  of  some  spe- 
cies of  aquatic  insects.” 

The  larva  of  the  dragon-fly,  a little  ugly  mon- 
ster with  a great  head  and  staring  eyes,  a reptile- 
shaped body,  six  hairy  legs,  and  a sort  of  triple- 
pointed  tail,  is  a curious  piece  of  floating  machin- 
ery illustrating  tliis  very  principle.  The  appar- 
ent tail  contains  the  mouth  of  an  internal  pump 
or  piston,  which  regularly  imbibes  water  and 
again  ejects  it,  the  jet  serving  to  propel  the  creat- 
ure through  the  water.  To  show  more  clearly 
the  working  of  this  engine,  Mr.  Rennie  suggest- 
ed that  wre  should,  by  means  of  a glass  tube,  let 
down  carefully  a colored  solution  over  the  insect’s 
tail.  The  colored  liquid  having  been  drawn  in, 
is  seen  to  be  ejected  in  a stream  which  marks  for 
several  inches  the  wake  of  the  larva  upon  the 
water. 

TO  DIVERS. 


SICKLY  DEMOCRAT. 


Another  insect  having  business  under  water — 


“ Oh ! must  I Swallow  him  Whole,  Doctor  Chase  ?’ 
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MY  TWO  GENIUSES.  spoken  the  news  fell  like  a thunder-bolt  on  the 

hearts  of  his  hearers.  Cle'mence  was  like  one 
One  is  a slow  and  melancholy  maid:  distracted,  George  was  himself  too  wretched  to 

I know  not  if  she  cometh  from  the  skies,  make  any  attempt  at  consoling  her,  and  Mon- 

«Tn  i Faille^  in  « »«  of  stupor  looking 

Holding  a bunch  of  poppies,  and  a blade  011  at  the  misery  of  his  child  and  her  lover,  and 

Of  springing  wheat : prostrate  my  body  lies  almost  as  unhappy  as  they.  Some  time  passed 

Before  her  on  the  turf,  the  while  she  ties  thus,  but  George,  who  knew  that  every  moment 

A fillet  of  the  weed  about  my  head ; was  precious,  was  the  first  to  regain  some  degree 

And  in  the  gaps  of  sleep  I seem  to  hear  0f  self-possession,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  all 

W •«.:  the  eloquence  of  nfnUhenrt.  He  uyl  piteous 

“Lie  still,  beloved,  still  until  the  morn : ty  for  an  immediate  marriage,  and  that  lus  wife 

Lie  still  with  me  upon  this  rolling  sphere,  should  go  with  him,  if  she  would  consent  to  such 

Still  till  the  judgment— thou  art  faint  and  worn."  a sacrifice  for  his  sake ; but  Monsieur  de  la  Faille, 

. . ..  , ..  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  the  use  of  his  fac- 

s; Cm ssf- ?&z «*.,  «*•». ^ «ri, ^ c^-r- 

She  hath  a trumpet  and  an  eye  of  lire ; sionate  assent  to  this  appeal,  and  would  not  lor  a 

She  points  me  downward  steadily  and  long—  moment  listen  to  a proposal  w hich  would  separate 

“ There  is  thy  grave— arise,  my  son,  be  strong ! him  so  suddenly  from  his  only  child,  and  send  her, 

Hands  are  upon  thy  crown ; awake,  aspire  .so  voting  and  inexperienced,  thousands  of  leagues 

To  immortality ; heed  not  the  lyre  from  her  native  land  to  a climate  which  was  then 

Tint  the  Util nf^hp^nmm^n11!6 : believed  to  be  nothing  less  than  fatal,  and  exposed 

But  m the  stillness  of  the  summer  calm,  , , , ....  „ . . , . , . , 1 ... 

Tremble  for  what  is  godlike  in  thy  being.  *°  the  probability  of  either  being  left  a widow  with- 

Listen  a while,  and  thoh  shalt  hear  the  psalm  out  safety  or  protector,  or  of  herself  dying  so  far 

Of  victory  sung  by  creatures  past  thy  seeing;  from  her  father  and  her  friends.  He  would  not 

And  from  far  battle-fields  there  comes  the  neighing  hear  George’s  agonized  entreaties,  and  the  young 
Of  dreadful  onset,  though  the  air  jj  balm."  “ man  was  at  last  compelled  to  see  that  this  hope, 

Maid  with  the  poppies,  must  I let  thee  go  ? at  least<  ^u\d  never  be  realized ; but  as  his  de- 

Alas ! I may  not ; thou  art  likewise  dear ; spair  was  fertile  in  expedients,  his  next  proposi- 

I am  but  human,  and  thou  hast  a tear,  tion  was  that  he  should  at  once  resign  his  com- 

When  she  hath  naught  but  splendor,  and  the  glow  mission,  and  leave  the  army.  On  this  point  the 
Of  a wild  energy  that  mocks  the  flow  magistrate  w’as  quite  as  decided  as  he  had  been 

Of  the  poor  sympathies  which  keep  us  here.  on  the  first  He  argued  that  it  was  only  the  tem. 

JSttnWffMiSSS  r«r»,'y  ?*?»«»  '?’« ■»,*  ««  »- 

And  thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in  open  day  gnish  disappointed  hope— he  would  not  sanc- 

Through  the  rough  thoroughfares  with  quiet  grace;  don  any  such  step;  and  to  guarantee  himself 
And  the  wild-visaged  maid  shall  lead  the  way,  against  seeming  to  do  so,  he  declared  that  if 

Timing  her  footsteps  to  a gentler  pace,  George  voluntarily  forfeited  his  career  he  must 

As  her  great  orbs  turn  ever  on  thy  face,  also  forfeit  Cle'mence ; he  (Monsieur  de  la  Faille) 

Drinking  in  draughts  of  loving  help  alway.  would  never  consent  to  incur  such  a responsibili- 

— ^ ty  jn  the  eyes  of  George’s  family,  and  he  was  sure 

WTW  W A cs  QUIT  * that  in  t,le  time  t0  come  George  himself  would  be 

\V  xlUbili  Wir  Jh  WAo  oil  hi  . the  drst  to  repent  having  yielded  to  such  an  im- 

I.  pulse.  As  a last  hold  on  her  whom  he  so  dearly 

In  17—,  at  Toulouse,  there  existed  between  a loved’  George’s  next  idea  was  that  he  should  mar- 
Monsieur  de  Garran  and  the  family  of  Monsieur  *7 , emence,  but  that  she  should  remain  with  her 
de  la  Faille  so  great  an  intimacy  that  the  worthy  foxier  until  her  husband  s return,  winch  was  ex- 
gossips of  the  city  predicted  that  a marriage  must  Pected  t0  take  Idace. m years  ft  the  utmost, 

inevitably  result  therefrom.  Nor  was  the  rumor  ®ut  here  ds0  Monsieur  de  la  Faille  was  mflexi- 
so  Ul-founded  as  such  things  sometimes  are.  hie:  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a course  which 
Monsieur  de  Garran,  a captain  of  artillery  in  the  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  no  prayers,  no  argu- 

Regiment,  then  stationed  at  Toulouse,  was  ments>  could  move  him-  He  represented  to  the 

a young  and  handsome  man,  as  much  distin-  lovers  that>  beinS  both  80  y°“n&  two  yeal?  were 
guished  for  bravery  in  the  field  as  for  his  pro-  as  nothi,1£  in  their  lives  5 aad>  moreover,  this  m- 
ficiency  in  those  accomplishments  which  make  tenral  of  absence  would  prove  whether  their  love 
the  charm  of  social  intercourse.  Talented  and  for  each  otber  wer®  a deep,  life-long  sentiment, 
brilliant  in  conversation,  his  society  .was  sought  ?r,?ae  those  ephemeral  fancies  which  end  in 
by  all  the  best  families  of  Toulouse  and  its  neigh-  indifference  and  even  dislike.  In  short,  he  la- 
borhood;  and  that  fact  alone  was  a certificate  bored  to  convince  both  himself  and  the  lovers 
of  his  unblemished  descent ; for  in  Toulouse,  es-  “*at  tbls  separation  was  of  all  things  the  one  he 
pecially  at  that  time,  four  generations  of  noble  had  most  desired. 

ancestors  were  not  considered  sufficient  to  entitle  George  saw  that  ms  last  hope  had  failed  like 

a man  to  rank  himself  among  the  old  nobility.  the  other8>  and  a*  lenfth,  caas.®d,hls  endeavors 
Monsieur  de  la  Faille  was  one  of  the  principal  to  overcome  Monsieur  de  la  1 aide  s manifold  ob- 
magistrates  of  Toulouse.  Timid  and  cautious  jections.  As  for  Clemence,  she  saw  she  could 
by  temperament  and  habit,  he  was,  like  most  do  nothing  bat  suffer  and  submit,  and  she  tried 
persons  of  similar  character,  immovable  as  a to  believe  *ba*  ?h°se  miserable  two  years  would 
rock  wheu  he  had  once  formed  a resolution ; and  raa,ke  her  fauhtal  lo,ve  80  much  the  mor®  dear 
his  birth,  wealth,  and  social  position  made  him  and  Precious  to  her  lover, 
as  much  respected  as  his  gentle  ingratiating  man-  . George  remained  seated  near  Clemence,  chok- 
ners  caused  him  to  be  loved.  inS  Wlth  words  whlch  he  coukl  1101  say  to  any  ear 

He  was  a widower  with  one  child,  a daughter  hut  ber8>  and  gazinfi  at  her  as  those  look  who 
called  Clemence,  the  beauty  of  the  city.  Made-  ^e<d  that  every  look  may  be  the  last.  The  min- 
moiselle  de  la  Faille  had  so  perfect  a figure  that  utes  passed  too  quickly ; he  knew  he  must  g0, 
that  alone,  even  if  united  with  a very  moderate  and  he  rose  suddenly.  In  that  instant  he  forgot 
amount  of  beauty  of  face,  must  have  made  good  the  resPcct  due  t0  the  tyrannical  laws  of  good  so- 
ber title  to  be  called  a beautiful  woman;  but  “fty  in  France;  he  only  felt  that  he  was  leaving 
Cldmence  had  a face  which  left  no  charm  of  ex-  Clemence,  and  that  he  could  not  go  without  see- 
pression,  feature,  or  complexion  to  he  desired.  mS  her  alone.  As  he  bent  to  say  “Adieu  to 

It  was  but  natural  that  she  and  Monsieur  de  her>  he  whispered  words  which  were  at  once  a 
Garran,  both  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable,  P™}®1' and  a comTia.;  . , . ,,  . 

and  both  free  in  heart  and  fancy,  being  constant-  Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  garden,  he  said, 

lv  thrown  together,  should  first  be  attracted  to-  , ^ke  looked  up  at  him,  startled  and  reluctant ; 
ward  each  other,  and  after  a time  find  that  their  but  *hat  j°°k  was  enough ; she  saw  how  he  suf- 
mutual  attraction  had  merged  into  a deeper  feel-  ierad>  aad  ‘n  a, V01C®  a8  *ow  as  bls : 
ing.  It  was  so ; and  every  thing  seemed  for  d Wld  be  there,  she  answered, 

once  favorable  — birth,  fortune,  position,  and  Night  came,  and  the  lovers  met  at  the  appuint- 

age,  for  French  girls  are  married  young,  and  ®d  fllne  and  Pblc®-  Clemence  came,  half  terri- 
Clemence  was  fifteen,  while  George  de  Garran  bcd  at  so  unusual  a step,  yet  proud  to  be  able 
was  twenty-five.  t0  Prove  t0  George  how  dearly  she  loved  him  by 

George  was  as  welcome  to  the  father  as  the  das  one  defiance  of  all  the  laws  which  rule  the 

daughter,  and  assumed  all  the  rights  of  an  ac-  bves  °,  b re]ica  girls  of  her  station ; and  m 1 1 

cepted  suitor.  All  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  those  laws  had  still  more  significance  than  they 
with  Monsieur  de  la  Faille  and  his  daughter;  now  have.  But  George  had  had  time  to  reflect, 
he  was  always  their  escort  in  public,  where  the  folt  as  though  he  should  go  mad  did  any 

beauty  of  the  young  pair  attracted  universal  ad-  tbmg  occur  to  prevent  the  meeting,  but  at  the 

miration,  and  the  marriage  was  looked  forward  same  time  he  trembled  at  having  tempted  his 

to  by  the  citizens  as  a sort  of  public  festival,  of  innocent  love  to  this  act ; for  he  knew  well  that 
which  all  augured  all  manner  of  good.  George  Glemence  would  be  ruined  for  his  sake,  in  the 
had  a widowed  mother  residing  in  Paris,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  did  any  bird  of  the  air  be- 
only  thing  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness  was  tray  the  secret  of  her  assignation  with  him. 
the  fact  that  she  was  still  unacquainted  with  his  ln  silence  theJ  met’  alld>  hand  clasl>e(1  m hand, 

attachment.  He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  for  80me  time  for«°‘  111  the  j°-v  of  being  to- 

her  consent,  for  he  was  her  onlv  child,  and  his  get;he.r  that  they  were  about  to  part.  It  was  a 
happiness  was  her  first  object;  but  Monsieur  de  glorious  ni8ht’  a briSht  moon  was  hl«b  m tbe 
la  Faille  placed  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  heavens,  and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  faint 
her  formal  approbation  of  the  union,  and  George,  nisde  °t  die  wind  in  the  long  wreaths  of  honey- 
having first  deferred  communicating  the  affair  to  snckle  whidl  hunS  fl'om  the  topmost  boughs  ot 
her  until  he  should  be  quite  certain  of  his  success  the  old  tree  beneath  which  they  sat. 
with  Clemence  and  her  father,  had  afterward  II  is  needless  to  recapitulate  their  sorrowful 

chosen  to  delay  acquainting  her  with  it  till  he  Parting  words-  A thousand  times  they  swore  to 
could  procure  leave  of  absence,  and  tell  his  sto-  be  faithful  forever  through  all  the  chances  and 
ry  in  person.  This  leave  was  at  length  obtained,  changes  of  life ; they  arranged  to  think  of  each 
and  the  happv  lover,  sure  of  his  future,  took  leave  otbf’  a,.ld  Pra.v  together  in  spirit  at  certain  hours 
of  his  betrothed  and  her  father  one  evening,  with  °[ tbc  night  and  day,  forgetting,  poor  souls,  that 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  leave  Toulouse  the  da>’  of  one  country  would  be  the  night  of  the 
early  next  morning,  and  not  return  until  he  otbcr-  , „ , „ 

brought  either  the  fullest  tokens  of  his  mother’s  . The  moment  of  parting  came,  and  for  the  first 

approval  or  be  accompanied  by  herself,  if  her  tim®  George  pressed  his  lips  to  those  of  his  be- 
health  should  permit  her  to  undertake  the  jour-  tro,tbed*  . 

ney.  Full  of  joy  and  hope,  George  returned  to  Oh,  George  ! she  said,  if  I were  dead 

his  hotel,  and  there  he  was  met  by  an  urgent  .v,our  kl?8es  'vould  rftorAe  "I®  llfe*  Aad  Wltb 
and  peremptory  order  to  proceed  without  the  these  angular  words,  destined  to  be  afterward 
delay  of  an  unnecessary  hour  with  his  regiment  remembered,  they  separated, 
to  -India.  • 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Clemence  and  her 

father  to  see  George  reappear  next  morning ; Four  years  had  passed  from  that  sorrowful 

the  girl  read  evil  tidings  in  his  face  before  he  night,  when  George,  who  had  just  landed  at 
had  time  to  utter  a word,  and  when,  he  had  Brest,  at,  once  took  the.  road  to  Baris*  and  ar- 
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rived  at  his  mother’s  house  there  on  the  5th  of  have  heard  of  his  death — on  which  no  one  had  cast 

June,  17 — . He  had  taken  care  to  have  her  the  shadow  of  a doubt — and  that,  after  a period 

forewarned  of  his  arrival  by  some  friends,  for  she  of  mourning  and  despair,  the  wretched  girl,  with- 

had  long  mourned  him  as  dead.  Immediately  on  out  any  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world  for  herself, 

his  arrival  in  India  he  had  been  engaged  in  action,  had  doubtless  yielded  to  her  father’s  commands, 

where  he  had  been  left  for  dead  oil  the  field  of  and  submitted  to  a marriage  in  which  her  heart 

battle,  and  his  name  had  been  returned  among  had  no  share.  In  fact,  the  arguments  which  Ma- 

the  killed ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  been  dame  de  Garran’s  motherly  ingenuity  put  forth 

only  senseless  from  loss  of  blood,  and,  having  for  George’s  consolation  contained  nothing  but 

been  made  prisoner,  had  remained  in  captivity,  the  simple  truth  ; and  quite  as  true  was  her  last 

without  the  possibility  of  letting  his  friends  know  supposition  that  the  death  of  Cle'mence  had  been 

his  condition,  and  of  course  being  equally  de-  caused  by  her  unappeasable  grief  for  the  loss  of 

barred  from  all  home  news,  till  an  unforeseen  her  lover,  and  the  inability  she  felt  to  live  in  a 

chance  had  enabled  him  to  escape.  world  where  he  no  longer  was. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  joy  of  such  a meet-  George  listened  silently,  not  as  one  who  feels 

ing.  The  poor  mother  had  only  that  morning  his  sorrow  to  be  without  redress,  but  rather  as 
received  the  news  that  her  son  was  still  alive ; one  who  revolves  some  extraordinary  project, 

and  now  he  was  in  her  arms,  w asted  indeed,  pale,  His  mother  anxiously  watched  every  varying  ex- 
haggard, and  worn  with  sickness  of  mind  and  pression  of  his  face ; but  she  could  read  nothing 

body,  but  still  alive.  Words  seemed  too  feeble  there  save  calm  deliberation, 

to  express  the  mother’s  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  Toward  evening  he  announced  his  intention  of 

her  dim  eyes  W'ere  full  of  the  painful  tears  of  going  out,  and  she  saw  him  fill  his  parse  with 
age.  gold.  She  looked  on  in  silence,  although  beyond 

George  himself  was  exhausted  with  excitement,  measure  uneasy,  until  he  kissed  her  forehead  and 

but,  after  the  first  tumult  of  feeling  was  passed,  bade  her  good-night.  Then  she  laid  her  trem- 
Madaine  de  Garran  remarked  a settled  sadness  bling  hand  on  his  arm : j 

in  her  son’s  face,  and  a profound  preoccupation  “ George,  yon  are  my  only  child.  God  has  given  ‘ 

in  his  manner,  which  filled  her  with  uneasiness,  you  hack  to  me  miraculously.  You  will  not — ” 

He  evaded  her  questions  in  a manner  which  She  could  not  give  words  to  the  dreadful  fear 

showed  her  he  had  something  to  conceal,  and  as  which  possessed  her. 

she  became  more  urgent  in  her  inquiries  George,  “ No,  mother,”  he  said ; “ do  not  fear  that  for 

seeing  that  she  was  really  unhappy,  avowed  the  me-  I believe  in  another  life.” 

cause  of  his  depression.  * Aud  giving  her  time  to  say  no  more,  he  left 

“You  will  think  it  a childish  folly,  unworthy  the  house, 
of  a man  and  a soldier,”  he  said ; “ but  since  Darkness  was  falling  as  George  rapidly  took 

you  think  there  must  be  some  serious  cause  for  the  road  to  !St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where,  having 
a melancholy  I can  not  shake  off  I prefer  telling  arrived,  he  learned  from  the  beadle  the  cemetery 
you  the  truth.  To-day,  as  I passed  the  Church  where  Madame  de  Servins  was  buried.  It  was 
of  St  Germain-des-Pre's,  I saw  it  all  hung  with  not  far  from  the  church,  and  George  soon  reached 
black,  and  decorated  as  if  for  some  splendid  fu-  it,  and  aroused  the  grave-digger,  who  lived  in  a 
neral.  I know  it  is  a thing  one  may  see  often  solitary  cottage  close  to  the  inclosure.  The  man 
enough,  but  it  made  me  faint  and  ill,  and  I can  was  awakened  by  loud  and  repeated  knocks  at 
not  get  rid  of  the  shuddering  horror  it  caused  his  door,  and  w hen  he  saw  a distinguished-look- 
me.  No  reasoning  I bring  to  bear  on  it  can  com-  ing  man,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  ordered  him 
bat  the  dreadful  presentiment  I feel.  I read  in  to  help  in  disinterring  the  body  of  Madame  de 
nil  that  mournful  pomp  an  omen  of  some  fatal  Servins,  he  could  only  think  that  he  had  to  do 
misfortune.  Ah, you  smile;  but,  mother,  I have  with  a madman,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  him. 
been  more  than  three  years  in  hopeless  captivity,  But  George,  who  saw  the  impression  he  had 
and  the  horrible  sufferings  I have  endured  have  made,  struggled  to  calm  himself,  and  ended  by 
rendered  sorrow  and  fear  so  habitual  to  me  that  persuading  his  astonished  listener  that  his  desire 
since  I have  been  once  more  free  I have  been  in  to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  the  dead  w as 
momentary  dread  of  every  thing.”  the  fixed  purpose  of  a resolute  and  desperate  man 

“That  only  proves  how  much  in  love  with  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses, 
happiness  you  are,  since  you  so  much  fear  to  lose  Convinced  of  this,  the  sexton  absolutely  refused 

it ; but  the  habit  of  being  free  and  happy  will  either  to  aid  in  or  permit  of  so  sacrilegious  an  act, 
soon  reassure  you,”  replied  his  mother.  “As  and  the  handfuls  of  gold,  which  seemed  illimita- 
for  the  burial  preparations  you  mention,  they  are  ble  riches  to  him,  had  no  effect  in  changing  his 
doubtless  for  the  obsequies  of  the  beautiful  Ma-  resolution. 

dame  de  Servins,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  George  had  confidently  relied  on  his  cupidity, 

Chamber  of  Subsidies,  who  died  yesterday,  aft-  and  finding  himself  mistaken,  he  gave  way  to 
er  a short  illness  of  scarcely  three  days’  dura-  such  n paroxysm  of  grief,  that  by  force  of  the 
tion.”  pity  which  he  inspired  he  gained  what  his  gold 

“ The  beautiful  Madame  de  Servins,  ” repeated  could  not  buy. 

George ; “she  must  have  been  beautiful  indeed  When  all  was  arranged  between  them  they  eu- 

to  merit  that  designation  in  Paris.”  tered  the  church-yard,  provided  with  a spade, 

“Not  only  in  Paris,  but  through  the  length  crow-bar,  pick,  and  lantern.  The  night  w'as  just 
and  breadth  of  France  she  was  celebrated  for  her  such  another  as  that  on  which  George  and  Cle'm- 
beauty,”  returned  Madame  de  Garran;  “she  enee  had  parted  four  years  previously;  a soft 
was,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  beautiful  wo-  wind  scarcely  moved  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs 
man  of  her  day.  At  Toulouse,  when  they  spoke  and  trees  which  grew  in  and  arouad  the  ceme- 
of  her,  she  was  always  called  the  beautiful  Made-  tery,  and  a calm  and  splendid  moon  was  shining 
moiselle  de  la  Faille.”  down  from  a cloudless  sky.  Both  men  worked 

This  unconscious  revelation  seemed  to  George  as  though  their  lives  depended  on  it,  and  not  a 
too  horrible  to  be  possible;  he  heard,  but  his  word  was  spoken  by  either  until  the  coflm  was 
reason  refused  to  receive  the  terrible  words,  raised  from  the  grave  and  lay  on  the  green 

More  as  one  in  profound  astonishment  than  as  smooth  sward.  . 

one  in  sorrow  he  stared  blankly  at  his  mother,  “ Shall  I break  it  open . whispered  the  sexton. 

the  room  seemed  to  sway  around  him,  but  mas-  George  nodded,  but  the  first  blow  of  the  pick 

tering  himself  by  a strong  effort  he  begged  his  011  tbe  shivering  planks  made  him  start  and 

mother  to  repeat  word  for  word  what  she  had  just  shrink  as  though  it  had  fallen  on  his  heart. 

said.  Madame  de  Garran  did  so ; but  no  soon-  More  than  this:  the  dull,  heavy  sound  had 

er  had  she  uttered  the  beloved  name  than  George,  aroused  some  dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  and 

beating  the  air  with  his  hands,  and  staggering  their  furious  barkings  filled  the  air. 

forward  a few  paces,  fell  senseless  at  her  feet  like  Trembling  in  every  limb,  George  besought  his 

one  who  has  just  received  a mortal  blow.  Ter-  companion  to  separate  the  boards  with  the  least 

rifled  and  shocked,  his  mother  bent  over  him.  possible  noise  and  violence.  Ihe  old  man  obeyed, 

A livid  paleuess  covered  his  face,  his  limbs  stiff-  aad  very  soon  the  body  of  Clemence,  clad  only 
ened,  and  his  breathing  was  suspended ; but  his  in  ber.  white  shroud,  lay  at  the  feet  of  him  who 
wide-opened  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  his  mother’s  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  that  he 
face.  There  is  little  doubt  that  death  or  mad-  might  look  yet  once  again  on  her  face, 
ness  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  shock  had  The  sexton  sat  on  the  bnnk  of  the  grave,  wiping 

not  Nature  relieved  the  pent-up  tempest  of  grief  tbe  heavy  drops  from  his  forehead  and  looking 
by  a passion  of  sobs  and  cries,  which,  when  it  at  at  George,  who,  almost  as  motionless  as  the  dead, 
length  abated,  left  the  young  man  as  weak  as  a seemed  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  the  purpose  which 
child  but  calm  and  composed.  Madame  de  Gar-  had  brought  hun  there.  1 he  grave-digger  spoke 
ran  was  a woman  of  strong  common-sense  and  t0  him  several  times  without  having  received  any 
quick  perceptions,  and  during  all  her  efforts  to  answer. 

restore  and  quiet  her  son  her  mind  had  been  bus-  ‘ ‘ For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Sir,”  he  said  at  last, 

ied  with  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  his  in  an  agony  of  terror,  “ look  at  the  lady,  as  you 
sudden  seizure.  Reading  the  past  by  the  light  said  you  wished  to  do.  Some  one  may  come, 
of  the  present  she  remembered  her  son’s  pro-  and  as  it  is,  we  shall  have  daybreak  on  us  before 
longed  residence  in  Toulouse,  and  recognized  it  we  can  get  her  put  back  again,  and  all  made 
as  certain  that  he  must  have  known  and  admired  right.” 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Faille.  His  overpowering  Still  no  reply  from  George ; and  the  man,  more 

emotion  showed  that  he  must  have  loved  her  terrified  every  moment,  stretched  out  his  hand, 
deeply,  and  his  love  had  probably  been  unfortu-  and  snatched  away  the  embroidered  kerchief 
nate,  else  why  had  she,  his  mother,  been  left  in  which  covered  the  dead  face.  The  sight  of  that 
ignorance  of  it  ? Absorbed  in  her  reflections,  face,  so  perfect  in  its  marble  purity  and  stillness, 
and  less  apprehensive  as  to  her  son,  who  was  acted  like  magic.  George  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
lying  quietly  on  the  couch  on  which  she  had  had  raising  the  dead  woman  in  his  arms,  supported 
him  laid,  she  was  recalled  to  herself  by  feeling  the  icy  head  on  his  breast,  and  bending  over  it, 

George's  hand  laid  on  her  own.  he  poured  forth  in  burning  words  the  love  and 

“ Forgive  me,  mother,”  he  said,  “ for  having  despair  that  filled  him.  Memories  of  their  happy 
so  alarmed  and  troubled  you  on  the  very  day  of  past  came  from  his  trembling  lips,  mingled  with 
my  return ; but  this  woman,  of  whose  death  you  lamentations  for  the  ruin  of  their  hopes,  and  his 
have  told  me^he  was  my  first  and  only  love,  and  own  lonely  and  wretched  future.  His  delirium, 
in  the  same  breath  I hear  of  her  falsehood  and  so  far  from  exhausting  itself,  seemed  to  gain 
her  death.  Oh,  Cle'mence,  if  for  one  hour  during  strength  every  moment,  and  the  solitary  specta- 
all  those  weary  years  of  captivity  I had  forgotten  tor  of  this  strange  scene  became  half  frantic  with 
you,  I should  hold  myself  as  fitly  punished  now ; anxiety  and  fear. 

but  no,  not  an  hour,  not  a minute;  you  were  All  at  once,  like  a lightning-flash  through  this 

ever  before  me ; and  after  all  it  was  for  the  wife  storm  of  grief,  came  the  remembrance  of  the  last 

of  another  man  that  I was  eating  my  heart  out  words  which  those  cold  lips  had  whispered  to 

in  vain  regrets.  ” him.  And  in  the  frantic  transport  of  a hope  still 

By  slow  degrees  Madame  de  Garran  learned  more  frantic,  George  pressed  the  dead  form  closer 
all  she  wished  to  know ; and  she  applied  herself  to  him,  and  kissed  her  lips  again  and  again, 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  rather  for  the  faith-  Then,  with  a sudden  cry,  he  leaped  to  his  feet, 

lessness  than  for  the  death  of  Clemence.  She  threw  one  wild  look  around,  and  fled  with  his 

represented  to  him  that  Cle'mence  must  of  course  prize. 
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B.  T.  BABBITT’S  ARTICLES  OF  EVERT  DAY  USE 

PUT  UP  IN  CASES  TO  MEET  THE  WANTS  OF  FAMILIES. 


FIVE  DOLLAR 


1 lb.  Superfine  Tea. 


\ lb.  Best  Superfine  Tea $0 


4 lbs.  Pure  “ Lion  Coffee”-.  2 00 


Lion  Coffee”..  1 50 


manufacturer! 


2 lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar  36 


1 lb.  Yeast  Powder. 


1 lb.  Best  Starch. 


8 lbs.  Labor-Saving  Union 


2 lbs.  Yeast  Powder. 


20  lbs.  Labor-Saving  Union 


ARROW,  ROOT  SOfl 


1 lb.  Pure  Saleratus. 


lbs.  Pure  Saleratus. 


1 lb.  Pure  Potash. 


1 Paper  “Soap  Powder” 


4 Cakes  Best  Toilet  Soap...  50 


8 Cakes  Best  Toilet  Soap...  100 


If  you  cau  not  obtain  the  Goods  of  your  Grocer,  send  your  Orders  direct  to  the  Factory,  and  the  Case  will  be  forwarded  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Any  person  ordering  TEN  CASES  will  receive  A PREMIUM  OF  ONE  EXTRA  CASE.  Express  Charges  to  be  Paid  by  the  Purchaser. 


B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee 


WASHING  WITHOUT  LABOR !— Something  New! 

B.T,  Bobbin’s  celebrated  SOAP  POWDER 

Warranted  to  remove  DIRT  and  STAINS  of  every  kind,  leaving 
the  Linen  perfectly  CLEAN  AND  WHITE. 


This  Coffee  is  roasted,  ground,  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cam  containing  ONE  POUND;  all  the  Aroma 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  are  thereby  preserved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich,  glossy  appearance.  Every  family 
shonld  use  it,  as  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure  coffee.  It  is  packed  in  cases  of 
Ten,  Twbnty-foce,  Forty,  and  Sixty  Pounds,  Price  FIFTY  CENTS  per  tt>.  One  Can  in  every  Twenty-four- 
pound  Case,  two  Cans  in  every  Forty-pound  Case,  and  three  Cans  in  every  Sixty-pound  Case,  contain  a ONE 
DOLLAR  GREENBACK. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready  Soap  Maker, 

Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  Bnperior  to  any  other  saponifler  or  ley  in  the 
market  Put  np  in  Cans  of  One  pound,  Two  pounds,  Three  pounds,  Six  pounds,  and  Twelve  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German  for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  Fifteen  Gal- 
lons of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  the  market. 


To  each  six  quarts  of  cold  water  required  to  cover  the  clothes,  add  two  tablespoonfnis  of  this  SOAP 
POWDER,  first  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  mix  this  thoroughly  with  the  cold  water,  pm 
in  the  clothes  and  let  them  soak  over  night.  Then  rub  the  dirt  streaks,  and  give  them  a thorough  rinsing 
in  the  pounding-barrel  or  other  vessel.  Next  put  them  in  the  boiler  with  clean  water,  add  a little  of  the 
Powder,  and  after  boiling  for  a short  time  all  dirt  and  stains  will  be  removed,  leaving  the  clothes 


EXCEEDINGLY  WHITE. 


Now  rinse  and  bine  as  usual.  The  same  water  will  answer  a second  time,  if  the  clothes  are  not  very  dirty ; 
it  will  likewise  be  found  excellent  for  washing  floors  and  any  painted  work.  IF  THE  CLOTHES  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  SOAKED  OVER  NIGHT,  they  can  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  using  a little  mobe  of  the 
Powder  when  boiling,  or  by  boiling  in  two  waters. 


B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Labor-Saving  Union  Soap, 


THIS  POWDER  IS  WARRANTED 

Not  to  Rot  or  Injure  the  Clothes, 


B.  T.  BABBITT  has  for  a long  time  been  experimenting,  and  has  now  produced  an  article  of  Soap  that  is 
composed  of  the  best  washing  material,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  rot  or  injure  the  clothes  in  the  least 
possible  degree.  He  stamps  his  name  on  each  bar,  and  guarantees  that  the  Soap  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabric,  while  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  pleasant  washing  Soap  ever  offered  in  market.  It  is 
made  from  clean  and  pure  material,  contains  no  adulterations  of  any  kind,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
woolens,  which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  with  this  Soap.  Ask  for  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP,  and 
take  no  other.  Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a Circular  containing  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and 
German.  One  pound  of  this  Soap  is  equal  to  three  pounds  of  ordinary  Family  Soap.  Directions  sent  in  each 
Box  for  making  One  Pound  of  the  above  Soap  into  Three  Gallons  of  handsome  Soft  Soap.  It  will  remove  Paint, 
Grease , Tar,  and  Stains  of  all  kinds.  It  will  not  injure  the  fabric ; on  the  contrary,  it  presenes  it.  It  will 
wash  in  hard  or  salt  water.  But  little  labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used.  Machinists  and  Printers 
will  find  this  Soap  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  THING  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor,  Renders  Bleaoiiing  Unnecessary,  Dispenses  with  Retiring,  except  for  arti- 
cles specially  soiled,  while  the  cost  of  the  material  for  doing  THE  WASHING  OF  TEN  PERSONS  WILL 
NOT  EXCEED  TWO  CENTS. 


ONE  PAPER  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  make  Twelve  Quarts  of  best  FAMILY  SOFT  SOAP. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE.—  Mix  together  six  quarts  of  water  and  one  paper  of  the  Powder,  and  let  them 
boil  about  two  minutes ; then  add  six  quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  them  intimately  together,  and  set  the  vessel 
away  in  a cool  place  where  it  will  not  freeze;  when  cold,  you  will  have  a very  thick  and  nice  white  soap. 
This  soap  will  wash  well,  and  will  not  EAT  the  hands  like  other  soft  soap,  nor  ROT  the  clothes.  By  making 
the  Towder  into  six  quarts  of  soap,  it  can  be  nsed  with  Hard  or  Sea  Water.  The  Soft  Soap  is  best  adapted 
for  washing  Calico  and  Woolen  Goods.  TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT  OR  IMPOSITION,  be  sure 
and  get 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  yonr  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send 
your  Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Manufacturer, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  and  43  and  44 
West  Street,  New  York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  Manufacturer,  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  Wanted  Every  where. 

THE  BEST  REAPER  KNIFE  GRINDER. 

Made  of  FINE  EMERY  and  VULCANIZED  RUB- 
BER, firm  as  steel,  and  always  true.  Cuts  five  times 
ns  fast  as  the  grindstone,  and  gives  a perfect  edge. 
Weighs  but  20  pounds,  is  clamped  to  the  machine,  a 
plank,  or  table,  runs  rapidly  by  gear,  and  tnrns  easily. 
Is  the  best  and  cheapest.  See  it  before  you  buy.  For 
Circulars  and  BEST  TERMS  to  Agents,  address 

E.  G.  STORKE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun-and  an  e 
quisite  PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  w 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  28  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS,  READ  THIS ! The  best  money-making 
business  out ; largest  profits  and  least  risk ; busi- 
ness strictly  honorable.  Enclose  stamp  for  fall  par- 
ticulars. Address  W.  M.  BAKER,  Fortville,  Ind. 


A MONTH.  AND  EXPENSES.  28  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons. 

IMITATION  IVORY. 

Perfect  Likenesses  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

in  relief.  Red,  White,  Blue,  Black,  and  Brown. 

$1  00  per  pair.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
Large  Discount  to  the  Trade. 

Wm.  M.  WELLING,  Patentee,  571  Broadway,  N.Y. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


CURLS!  CURLS!  One  application  will  curl 
your  hair  into  beautiful  curls,  and  last  six  months 
in  every  case,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  by  mail,  post- 
age paid,  for  50  cents  a package,  or  three  for  $1.  Ad- 
dress M.  A.  JAGGERS,  Calhoun,  111. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  80c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SOZQDONT 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 


160  a Week  for  Agents,  local  or  travelling;  no  ci 
I required.  J.  S.  Te  Lotte  A Co,  735  Broadway,  N. 


GRANT  A COLFAX. 

Agents  wanted— For 

the  best  LIFE  OF 
GRANT,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Head- 
ley-  Now  ready.  $2  50.  An 
authentic  LIFE  OF  COL- 
FAX, with  a splendid  Por- 
trait, in  press.  Price  25  cts., 
which  we  give  to  our  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
TREAT  & CO.,  Publish,  r?, 
664  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

]).  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


THE  DOLLAR  WATCH.  The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass 
crystal,  white  dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size, 
good  order  ; will  denote  correct  time.  Warranted  for 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  by  mail  for 
$1 ; 8 for  $2 ; or  bv  Express,  C.O.D.,  on  receipt  of  or- 
der. Address  nuNTERrtt:  U|+  lLpwdnieu*/,  H. 


ARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  569 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  Ac.,  for  all  Machines. 


g|f|)r  ^|j  cii|i^i  to  Depot,  569  Broad’ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


F°»CAMPAIGN 


MEDAlSPINUBAOCtS 

addr  tss 

RICHARDS1MARKT, 


55  ^iurray  st’ 


PRINCE  & COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

AHS  MBMWE9N9. 

Forty  thousand  aiexicm  in  use 

BUFFALO.N.Y,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


TARRANT’S 

SUT«RApiS«NT 


WE  LUNGS 

DysPS?STab3^ 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  THE  COUNTRY.— Drawn  by  Thomas  Worth.— [See  Page  440.] 


Extract  from  fashion  article,  Harper's  Bazar,  May  9 
The  fire  does  the  work  of  the  laundress  without  ne 
cessitating  any  manual  labor,"  etc. 


“Tlic  Pen  Is  Mightier  than  the  Sivor 


The  New  Croquet. 

Kirby's  Patent.  Two  colors  only.  Balls  striped 
numerically.  Universally  used  and  preferred.  Send 
for  a circular.  KIRBY  & CO.,  633  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER 

Does  the  work  in  20  minutes,  without  labor.  Fits  any 
stove  or  range.  Warranted  to  do  the  work.  No.  8, 
Medium  Size,  $10  00.  Sent,  C.O.D.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular. 

State  and  County  Rights  for  sale,  except  Conn., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
Agents  wanted  for  this  territory.  Address 
GENERAL  AGENT  Automatic  Clothes  Washek 
and  Boilek  Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

CORNET  and  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

J Louis  Schreiber’s 
PATENT— with 
Water -Valves. 

THE  SWEETEST 
TONED,  MOST  POW- 
ERFUL, ^E A S IE  ST 

BES^T.  ’raEY^AEE 
_ M A^of  thbVA  LVES^ 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


New  Spring  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  USE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 
Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

.The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


(STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  insuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
50c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING  OUTFITS ! 

Refrigerators,  Meat  Safes,  Table  Cutlery,  Silver- 
plated  Ware,  Cooking  Utensils, 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  WARE, 

at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

BASSFORD’S, 

Cooper  Institute  Corner  Stores.  Catalogues  sent  free. 


MUSICAL  BOXES, 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY, 

Price s.  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Stab 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar 
ket.  Wk  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par 
ties,  and  employ  Energktio  Agents  on  a Salary 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli 
cation.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleavelaud, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  00  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youi 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A. 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  vo: 


< Spoons— Tea,  *3  75;  Dessert,  $7  00;  Table,  $8  00. 
Forks— Tea,  $7  00;  Medium,  $7  50;  Table,  $8  00. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPHAM,  26  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $175 per  month  to  sell  the 
NATIONAL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
This  machine  is  equal  to  the  standard  machines  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $20.  Address 
National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pn. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxhuby,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  buyers  of  Silver-plated  Forks  and  Spoons  to  a valuable  pat- 
ented improvement  in  Electro-Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  those  parts  most  exposed  to  wear  re- 
ceive an  EXTRA  COAT  OF  SILVER,  THREE  TIMES  THE  USUAL  THICKNESS,  viz.,  on  the  back  of 
the  handle,  heel  of  the  bowl,  and  points  of  bowls  of  spoons,  as  illustrated  in  cut;  back  of  the  handle  and 
breast  and  points  of  tines  of  forks.  .....  ....  . „ 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  mode  of  Electro-Plating  will  supersede  the  old  way  of  plating.  The 
great  advantage  will  be  readily  seen,  as  spoons  and  forks  always  wear  through  on  these  exposed  points, 
while  the  plate  is  yet  good  upon  other  parts  of  the  article.  This  new  process  will  add 

Three  Times  to  the  Durability-  of  goods  so  plated. 

The  additional  expense,  at  above  low  prices,  is  only  $1  00  per  dozen  on  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  and 

50  cents  per  dozen  on  Tea  Spoons. 

All  goods  stamped  “1847,  Rogers  Bros.,  A 1,  XII"  are  Electro-Plated  by  the  new  Patented  Process. 

Patented  OCTOBER  29,  1867,  and  FEBRUARY,  1SGS. 

We  also  keep  a full  stock  of  SUPERIOR  ELECTRO-SILVER-PLATED  GOODS  made  by  the 
celebrated 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  and  ROGERS,  SMITH,  & CO., 

and  fully  guaranteed  by  us. 

We  ask  especial  attention  to  their  new  Patent  » • 

PORCELAIN-LINED  ICE-PITCHER, 
a valuable  improvement,  avoiding  all  possible  objection  to  a silver-plated  Ice-Pitcher  with  metal  lining, 
and  as  applied  is  both  STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  our  large  stock  of 

DINNER  AND  TEA  SETS, 
beautiful  in  form  and  decoration ; with  Crest,  Monogram,  or  Initial. 

ENGRAVED  GLASS 

to  order,  with  Crest,  Monogram,  or  Initial.  CUTLERY,  TEA-TRAYS,  &c.,  all  at  popular  prices. 

DAVIS  C0LLAM0RE  & CO., 

479  Broadway,  four  doors  below  Broome  Street,  Y. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


(BANG'S  AMERICAN  CHItOMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
54.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1868. 


the  Year  1808,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  accordi 


THE  SCHUTZENFEST— THE  PROCESSION  PASSING  THROUGH  UNION  SQUARE.— [See  Page  453.] 
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THE  LINES  DRAWN. 

milE  city  of  New  York  presented  an  extraor- 
X (linary  spectacle  during  the  week  that  end- 
ed with  the  4th  of  July.  It  was  full  of  the  late 
rebels  and  their  friends,  engaged  in,  devising 
6orae  method  by  which  to  persuade  the  country 
to  renounce  the  victory  it  won.  in  the  war,  and 
to  intrust  the  Government  to  those  who  have 
done  their  utmost  to  destroy  it.  The  Conven- 
tion at  Tammany  Ilall  represented  every  dis- 
loyal individual  and  class  in  the  country.  Its 
object  was  to  wrest  the  Government  from  the 
hands  of  those  whose  patriotic  fidelity  has  been 
proved  in  every  way — from  the  party  which  as 
a party  accepted  the  challenge  of  war  thrown 
down  by  those  represented  in  the  Convention — 
from'  the  party  whose  unfaltering  faith  and  ener- 
gy forced  the  rebellion  to  unconditional  surren- 
der, saved  the  Union,  and  vindicated  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  a free  popular  government.  Had 
the  Republican  party  doubted,  and  parleyed, 
and  called  for  surrender,  and  encouraged  re- 
bellion; had  it  quibbled,  and  derided,  and  de- 
layed ; had  it  done  exactly  what  the  Demo- 
cratic party  did,  the  rebellion  would  have  tri- 
umphed, the  Government  and  Union  would 
have  been  overthrown,  and  the  hope  of  popular 
liberty  every  where  in  the  world  would  have 
been  fatally  dimmed. 

If,  however,  when  the  war  ended,  the  rebel 
leaders  in  the  Southern  States  and  their  polit- 
ical allies  at  the  North  had  owned  frankly  that 
they  had  put  their  cause  to  the  test  of  the 
sword,  and  having  lost,  honorably  acquiesced 
in  the  consequences ; that,  assenting  to  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery,  and  relieved  from  fear  of 
personal  harm  or  of  general  confiscation,  they 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  loyal  people  to 
decide  what  political  guarantees  the  changed 
condition  of  their  States  required  ; if,  in  such  a 
spirit  they  had  united  with  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States,  old  party  lines  would  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  dividing  questions  would  have 
been  of  a true  commercial  and  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  policy.  But  such  a course 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  such  reason  and 
generosity  were  too  ideal.  Whatever  tend- 
ency there  may  have  been  toward  this  condition 
was  arrested  by  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Under  the  encouragement  of  its  sup- 
port the  haughty,  defiant,  impracticable,  and 
utterly  intolerable  spirit  of  the  old  slave  leaders 
at  the  South  awakened,  and  aimed  to  seize  the 
political  control  of  the  late  rebel  States.  In  its 
old  manner  it  harangued  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country  upon  the  Constitution,  and  still  pant- 
ing w ith  the  mad  effort  to  destroy  it,  this  spirit 
and  its  disciples  claimed  to  be  its  true  inter- 
preters. Dripping  with  the  blood  shed  in  re- 
bellion to  perpetnate  slavery  they  shouted  that 
they  were  the  real  defenders  of  law  and  the 
only  friends  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
w ere  the  Hessians  of  the  Revolution  of  7G  un- 
dertaking to  teach  patriotism  to  the  Yankee 
sons  of  liberty. 

Growing  every  month  and  every  day  more 
insolent,  these  men — wTiom  mere  craft,  at  least, 
should  have  taught  to  remain  concealed — boldly 
threatening  endless  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  bloody  anarchy  in  the  Southern 
States,  with  a standing  menace  of  war  against 
the  Union  until  they  have  their  way,  come 
thronging  to  New  York  to  dictate  terms  to 
the  Democratic  Convention.  They  did  not 
propose  nor  profess  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  war.  At  home  John  Forsytii, 
one  of  the  most  malignant  of  the  rebels,  and 
now  one  of  the  chief  Democratic  leaders  in 
Alabama,  spoke  of  the  late  rebel  State  gov- 
ernments as  “ overturned  by  revolution,  tyran- 
ny, and  the  sword.”  Rhett,  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury , wrote  from  New  York,  glorying 
in  the  rebel  military  lines  as  “ our  lines,”  and 
declaring  that  “ Southern  men”  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  reconstruction  proposed  by  Congress. 
A rebel  Colonel  from  Georgia,  at  a meeting  in 
New  York,  shouted  that  if  “Northern  Demo- 
crats will  take  care  of  the  bayonet,  the  South- 
ern Democrats  would  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  ballot  in  November,”  meaning  that 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  would  take  care  of  loyal 
voters.  Mr.  Langdon,  a Southern  delegate 
to  the  Convention,  wrote  that  the  “iniquitous 
legislation”  of  Congress  “will  be  wiped  out 
forever.”  Rebel  officers  — one  of  them  the 
hero  of  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre— were  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  others  attended 
as  counselors.  The  presence  of  these  rebels 
might  have  been  a noble  spectacle  in  the  case 
we  have  supposed ; but  as  a fact  they  were 
here  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in  the  field  ; 
they  were  here  to  serve  “the  lost  cause”  with 
exactly  the  same  patriotic  fidelity  that  sent 
them  to  Bull  Run,  and  doomed  Union  sol- 
diers to  Andersonville  and  Salisbury. 

Does  any  body  suppose  that  the  late  rebels 
have  changed  their  views  of  the  nature  of  this 
Government  ? Does  any  thing  tend  to  show 
it  ? If  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  or  Gen- 
eral Longstrew,.  or  any  conspicuous  rebel, 

honorably  confeUds^lib  keenest  acquiescence  in 


the  great  result,  he  is  denounced  and  ridiculed 
not  alone  by  the  leading  “Democrats”  or  ex- 
rebels of  the  Southern  States  but  by  the  North- 
ern leaders  also.  The  only  class  of  the  popu- 
lation in  those  States  which  the  Northern  lead- 
ers especially  favor  and  praise  is  that  of  the  un- 
yielding, “ consistent"  rebels.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  one  of  the  late  rebels  accepts  the  sit- 
uation in  good  faith  and  heartily  seeks  to  aid  in 
the  speediest  and  most  satisfactory  settlement 
of  our  difficulties,  then,  like  Governor  Brown, 
he  acts  openly  with  the  Republican  party.  Are 
such  facts  of  no  significance?  Do  they  not 
help  to  show  in  what  direction  and  with  which 
party  lies  peace?  Was  there  an  honest,  loyal 
man  who  had  given  his  sympathy,  his  prayers, 
his  money,  his  blood,  his  friends,  his  children, 
to  maintain  this  Union  and  its  Government 
against  the  rebellion,  whose  heart  did  not  beat 
more  quickly  last  week  as  he  reflected  upon  the 
assembly  of  the  enemies  of  the  Union  and  those 
who  aided  their  rebellion,  to  obtain  possession 
of  its  Government  and  to  gratify  their  hatred 
of  loyal  men  ? Was  there  one  such  man  in  the 
city,  is  there  one  in  the  country,  who  does  not 
solemnly  resolve  that  he  will  do  all  that  lies  in 
him  to  baffle  at  the  polls  this  party  which  again 
enters  upon  a Presidential  campaign  as  it  did 
in  1860  and  in  1864  with  the  threat  of  revolu- 
tion if  it  does  not  succeed  ? It  is  the  insolent 
old  slave  power  contending  for  the  Government 
with  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 


IS  THE  NATIONAL  HONOR  “ BOSH?” 

The  Republican  members  of  the  House  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  break  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
United  States  are  infinitely  more  recreant  to 
their  party,  both  technically  and  morally,  than 
the  Republican  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
conviction  of  the  President.  There  had  been 
no  recognized  authoritative  expression  of  the 
party  upon  the  subject  of  impeachment.  But 
the  National  Convention  of  the  party,  fresh 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  perfectly 
representing  its  convictions,  adopted,  with  en- 
thusiastic unanimity,  a resolution  that  the  debt 
should  be  paid  according  to  its  spirit  as  well  as 
its  letter.  This  is  the  test  of  national  honor ; 
and  fifty-seven  Republicans — for  Mr.  Bingham 
voted  Aye  in  order  to  move  a reconsideration — 
have  sought  to  lower  it.  Could  they  succeed 
the  consequences  would  be  deplorable. 

Yet,  although  introduced  by  a Republican, 
the  measure  is  not  only  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  Republican  policy  as  officially  declared, 
but  it  had  barely  a majority  of  the  Republican 
vote  in  the  House — the  result,  without  Mr. 
Bingham,  being  57  Republican  Yeas  to  55 
Nays ; while  the  entire  Democratic  body  upon 
the  floor,  excepting  Mr.  Sitgreaves  cf  New 
Jersey  and  Fernando  Wood,  voted  Aye.  This 
is  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Some 
Republicans,  like  General  Butler,  are  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  repudiation  ; but  the  par- 
ty stigmatizes  it  as  dishonor.  Some  Democrats 
are  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  Republican  princi- 
ple ; but  the  party,  as  a party,  favors  repudia- 
tion. 

The  consequences,  we  say,  would  be  deplor- 
able. They  are  so  evident  that  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  can  see  them.  If,  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  law  issuing  them,  and  in  destruction 
of  good  faith,  the  bonds  may  be  taxed  at  all, 
they  may  be  taxed  at  any  rate.  The  Govern- 
ment assumes  the  right  to  make  them  worth- 
less. The  Herald  says,  without  circumlocu- 
tion, “All  the  talk  about  the  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  bond-holders  is  bosh.”  That  is 
the  only  argument  for  repudiation.  But  that 
faith  is  no  more  “ bosh”  in  one  direction  than 
in  another.  If  the  Government  may  steal  a 
part  of  its  debt  to  one  creditor  it  may  steal  from 
all  of  them ; and  if  it  may  steal  a little,  it  may 
steal  a great  deal.  If  its  faith  is  “ bosh”  the 
best  way  is  not  to  break  it  a little,  and  reduce 
the  debt  by  taxing  the  interest  of  the  bonds 
ten  per  cent.,  but  to  break  it  altogether  and 
extinguish  the  debt  by  repudiating  it. 

The  stupidity  as  well  as  the  knavery  of  this 
proceeding  are  so  plain  that  it  can  not  pass  the 
Senate,  unless  we  wholly  misconceive  the  good 
sense  of  that  body.  Mr.  Hooper,  in  reporting 
a bill  in  obedience  to  the  resolution,  made  a 
brief  and  forcible  statement  of  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  acted  only  un- 
der peremptory  instructions  and  contrary  to  its 
judgment,  and  that  its  members  will  oppose  the 
bill  reported  with  all  their  power.  He  says, 
truly,  that  the  bill  provides  simply  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  pay  less  interest  than  it  agreed  to 
pay,  and  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a 
law  in  the  legislation  of  any  civilized  country. 
It  destroys  our  national  credit,  and  forbids  us 
ever  again  to  hope  for  foreign  financial  relief, 
however  cruel  and  mortal  the  emergency  may 
be.  The  Committee  might  well  have  added 
that  the  most  fiercely  unreconstructed  rebel 
could  not  hope  for  a more  damaging  attack 
upon  the  Government  than  the  passage  of  such 
a law  would  be. 

It  would  be  a fatal  blow  at  that  general  con- 
fidence which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of 
the  restoration  of  the  national  prosperity.  If 
the  Government  breaks  its  word  nothing  is  sure. 
If  its  faith  be  really  “bosh”  so  are  every  prin- 


ciple and  every  interest  in  the  country,  And, 
certainly,  the  Democratic  vote  in  the  nouse, 
with  the  conceded  strength  of  the  repudiators 
in  that  party,  shows  conclusively  that,  should  it 
regain  ascendency,  it  would  not  hesitate  to 
better  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Cobb,  leaving  the 
country  to  discover  in  universal  panic  and  suf- 
fering that,  when  the  national  faith  is  jocosely 
regarded  as  “bosh,”  the  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen  is  “all  in  your  eye.” 


THE  CELESTIAL  EMBASSY. 

His  Celestial  Excellency,  Mr.  Burlingame, 
is  having,  as  is  most  proper,  a truly  flowery  re- 
ception. With  his  high-born  and  illustrious 
co-dignitaries  the  Celestial  Embassador  entered 
the  continent  by  “the  granite  portals  of  the 
Golden  State,”  and  they  are  receiving  every 
where  a welcome  of  good  feeling  as  well  as  of 
wonder.  It  is,  as  our  picture  in  this  issue 
shows,  the  youngest  nation  introducing  the  old- 
est to  the  friendship  of  Christendom.  It  is, 
indeed,  strange  to  hear  a Yankee  speaking  for 
China,  and  claiming  for  her  that  kind  of  re- 
gard and  respect  which  the  world  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  feel  for  the  old  empire.  De- 
spite all  that  we  hear  and  know  of  its  ancient 
and  elaborate  civilization,  there  is  still  the 
feeling  that  it  is  the  most  grotesque  of  bar- 
barous nations,  and  that  there  is  w holly  want- 
ing that  plane  of  common  interest  and  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy  upon  which  the  nations  of 
Christendom  are  accustomed  to  meet.  The 
popular  image  of  China  is  an  enormous  coun- 
try surrounded  by  a high  wall,  probably  with 
broken  bottles  strewn  along  the  top,  where  the 
people  wear  their  hair  in  a long  tail,  squeeze 
the  feet  of  the  women  into  deformity,  cultivate 
tea,  and  eat  rats  and  dogs.  The  world  at  large 
has  much  the  same  feeling  toward  China  that 
the  genuine  cockney  John  Bull  of  eighty  years 
ago  had  toward  France.  It  was  a country  in 
which  the  people  spoke  a vile  lingo  that  nobody 
could  understand,  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  ate 
frogs. 

“ They  call  their  mothers  mares, 

And  all  their  daughters  Allies," 
says  the  humorous  Hood,  caricaturing  the  pop- 
ular feeling. 

And  now  the  Celestial  Embassador  alights 
upon  our  shores — no  outlandish  foreigner,  but  a 
familiar  public  friend  of  our  own,  and  side  by 
side  with  native  Chinese  noblemen,  yet  their 
official  chief,  he  quietly  says  to  this  amazed 
Brother  Jonathan,  who  evidently  wonders  how 
his  Celestial  Excellency  scaled  the  wall  with  no 
further  damage  to  his  attire,  “We  seek  not  only 
the  good  of  China,  but  we  seek  your  good,  and 
the  good  of  all  mankind.  ” Can  the  reader  not 
see  Gilrat’s  doughty  George  III.  surveying 
the  Gallic  frog  Napoleon  with  mingled  antip- 
athy and  incredulity?  “We  invite  you,”  says 
this  familiar  voice  proceeding  from  the  Asian 
mystery,  “ to  a more  intimate  examination  of 
the  structure  of  Chinese  civilization ; to  a bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  manners  of  that  people, 
their  temperance,  their  patience,  their  habits 
of  scholarship,  their  competitive  examinations, 
their  high  culture  of  tea  and  silk,  and  we  shall 
ask  for  them  from  you  modern  science,  which 
has  taken  its  great  development  within  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  the  holy  doctrine  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  is  for  the  West  to  say  whether 
it  is  for  a fair  and  open  policy,  or  for  one  found- 
ed on  prejudice  and  on  that  assumption  of  su- 
periority which  is  justified  neither  by  physical 
ability  nor  by  moral  elevation.” 

This  means,  of  course,  the  same  free  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse  that  we  have  with  European 
nations.  It  means  treaties  of  commerce  and 
amity.  It  means  an  opening  of  the  ports  and 
cities  and  interior  of  this  great  empire,  secluded 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  to  the  explora- 
tion and  study  of  curiosity  and  science.  It 
means  the  unconditional  admission  into  China 
of  all  the  influences,  moral,  social,  intellectual, 
and  industrial,  of  the  outer  civilization  which  it 
has  always  suspected  and  avoided.  If  his  Ce- 
lestial Excellency  does  not  too  warmly  state  the 
truth,  his  embassy  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble events  in  histoiy ; and  we  await  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  practical  propositions  which 
he  is  authorized  to  make,  by  which  this  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  relations  of  China  and  the 
Western  World  is  to  be  begun  and  accomplished. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PARDON. 

The  President’s  Fourth  of  July  proclamation 
is  but  another  illustration  of  his  hostility  to  the 
plan  of  reconstruction  that  Congress,  which  t 
alone  has  rightful  authority  upon  the  subject, 
has  adopted.  It  was  further,  of  course,  a bid 
for  the  tender  consideration  of  his  claims  to  a 
nomination  by  the  Democratic  Convention. 
But  it  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
situation.  The  President  can  not  repeal  the 
laws  by  a proclamation.  All  but  three  of  the 
rebel  States  are  now  restored  to  the  Union  upon 
conditions  prescribed  by  Congress.  Their  Con- 
stitutions declare  who  are  voters,  and,  unless 
the  President  can  annul  the  clauses  of  a State 
Constitution,  nobody  can  vote  in  the  States  re- 
cently restored  except  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally authorized.  If,  indeed,  according  to 
the  late  manifesto  of  that  eminent  Democratic 


statesman  General  Frank  Blair,  there  is  no 
Government  in  the  country-  but  the  Executive 
will,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  like 
Lopez  in  Paraguay,  may  do  just  what  he 
chooses.  If,  however,  there  be  a Constitution, 
and  laws,  and  a legislature,  and  a court,  the 
Executive  will  is  not  the  Government.  And 
that  happens  to  be  the  case. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  proclamation.  It  is, 
whether  the  President  has,  under  the  circum- 
stances, constitutional  authority  to  issue  it.  The 
Constitution  says  that  “ he  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment.” Luther  Martin  in  the  Convention 
proposed  to  add  the  words  “after  conviction* 
after  the  words  “reprieves  and  pardons,”  but 
Mr.  Wilson  objected  that  pardon  before  con- 
viction might  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  accomplices,  as  in  cases  of 
forgery,  and  Mr.  Martin  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  Convention  had 
in  view  the  pardon  of  individual  criminals,  and 
in  no  degree  pardon  or  amnesty  as  an  act  of 
state  policy.  What  the  Constitution  did  mean, 
however,  in  this  respect,  is  shown  in  the  seventy- 
third  Number  of  the  Federalist.  Alluding  to 
the  then  recent  Shay  rebellion  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  sedition  in  general,  Hamilton  says: 
“But  the  principal  argument  for  reposing  the 
power  of  pardoning  in  this  case  is  this  : in  sea- 
sons of  insurrection  or  rebellion  there  are  often 
critical  moments  when  a well-timed  offer  of  par- 
don to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  which, 
if  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  it  may  never  be 
possible  afterward  to  recall.  ” This  is  undoubt- 
edly the  proper  view  of  the  power  of  amnesty 
and  pardon  as  a great  policy  of  state. 

If,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  when  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  a civil  war  is  in  course 
of  settlement  by  Congress,  the  President  may  by 
a general  pardon  relieve  every  rebel  of  every 
consequence  of  his  offense,  he  may  dispense 
with  a law  of  Congress,  conditionally  or  per- 
manently disfranchising  certain  chief  rebels. 
But  he  may  do  more.  If  he  have  this  antici- 
patory power  to  relieve  a class  of  offenders  from 
any  penalty  whatever,  after  the  act,  and  before 
conviction,  he  may  relieve  before  the  act.  If, 
when  amnesty  is  not  necessary  to  help  subdue  a 
rebellion,  but  when  the  rebellion  has  been  long 
suppressed,  the  power  of  the  President  is  so  vast 
that  he  may  of  his  own  will  relieve  all  who  re- 
belled of  any  penalty  whatever,  he  may  also  re- 
lieve all  who  shall  rebel.  Under  this  power,  as 
claimed,  the  President  may  declare  that  he 
holds  the  restoration  policy  of  Congress  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  that  if  any  body  is  any 
where  convicted  of  any  violation  of  it,  he  shall 
be  pardoned.  Under  this  interpretation  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  might  have  proclaimed  that 
any  body  who  should  be  pursued  for  engaging 
in  rebellion  should  be  relieved  of  punishment. 

In  a word,  the  power  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  proclamation  is  that  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws : for  if  he  may  declare  that  half 
a million  of  persons  liable  to  indictment  for 
treason  shall  not  be  tried  or  punished,  he  may 
equally  declare  that  ail  persons  who  are  now 
liable  to  indictment  for  counterfeiting  shall  not 
be  tried  or  punished.  The  assumption  is  as 
preposterous  as  it  is  destructive  of  all  consti- 
tutional government.  The  President,  in  indi- 
vidual cases  of  alleged  crime,  may  undoubtedly 
pardon  before  conviction,  to  insure  the  punish- 
ment of  accomplices.  But  to  assert  that  there- 
fore he  may  forbid  grand  juries  to  indict  any 
person  whatever  who  may  be  charged  with  a 
certain  offense,  is  to  claim  for  him  as  absolute  a 
prerogative  as  James  II.  asserted. 


SHORT  CUTS  TO  THE  MILLEN- 
NIUM. 

It  is  not  very  edifying  to  see  the  House  of 
Representatives  resolving  to  steal  from  the  na- 
tional creditors  by  Mr.  Cobb’s  proposition,  and 
the  Senate  voting  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  more  money  for  the  same  work  than  other 
employers.  It  is  true  that  all  but  two  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  voted  for  one  of  these 
measures,  and  all  but  one  of  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  for  the  other.  The  position  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  plain  enough  upon  both  , 
but  the  Republican  party  should  consent  neither 
to  fraud  nor  to  the  tricks  of  demagogues. 

Nobody  will  pretend  that  an  eight  hours  bill 
is  a solution  of  any  difficulty.  The  fallacy  of 
the  project  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  admi- 
rable report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
which  we  alluded  at  the  time.  No  such  rule 
can  be  made  just  in  its  application,  nor  can  any 
law  make  a less  value  equal  to  a greater.  Wh en 
it  is  once  seen  that  Legislatures  may  make  a day 
what  they  please,  employers  will  pay  by  the  hour 
or  by  the  job.  If  labor  is  left  free  the  law  is 
useless.  If  the  Government  undertakes  to  reg- 
ulate prices  industry  is  paralyzed. 

As  Senator  Sherman  truly  said,  the  title 
of  the  bill  should  be  changed  to  a bill  to  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  Government  em- 
ployes twenty  per  cent.  If  the  Government  has 
money  to  spare  it  may  do,  within  moral  limits, 
what  it  will  with  its  own.  But  it  must  be  very 
sdre  |t[ratj  f hgj  moral.  Now  the  mon* 
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ey  of  the  Government  is  the  money  of  all  the 
citizens  raised  by  taxation  for  special  purposes. 
The  official  agents  of  the  people  are  honorably, 
morally  bound  to  spend  that  money  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  They  have  no  right  to 
waste  it.  They  have  no  right  to  say,  ‘‘Here  is 
a job  that  we  could  have  done  for  a million  of 
dollars,  that  other  people  do  secure  at  that  price, 
but  we  will  pay  two  millions.”  When  they  do 
that,  they  tax  all  the  people  to  pay  more  than 
the  fair  market-price  to  a very  few  of  them. 
It  is  something  which  the  people  may  do  if  they 
choose,  but  for  which  their  assent  can  never  be 
assumed,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
people  ought  to  choose  to  do  it. 

All  this  is  wholly  independent  of  the  ques- 
tions whether  eight  hours  daily  labor  is  not 
enough  for  any  man,  and  whether  society  would 
not  be  happier  if  that  limit  were  never  exceeded. 
The  industrial  reform  is  really  moral,  not  mere- 
ly legislative.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  relief 
from  the  burden  of  labor.  It  will  come  only 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  the  co-oper- 
ative principle,  which  is  really  based  upon  hu- 
man sympathy  and  fraternity  instead  of  indi- 
vidual competition  and  hostility.  All  the  vir- 
tues are  tributary  to  this  relief.  Temperance, 
patience,  prudence,  intelligence,  are  some  of 
the  names  of  the  various  force  that  will  finally 
truly  humanize  civilization.  But  no  arbitrary 
law  passed  by  politicians  to  please  ignorance 
can  take  the  place  of  any  one  of  such  influences 
in  producing  the  result,  or  bring  society  a step 
nearer  to  the  real  reform. 


THE  SOUTHERN  ELECTORAL 
VOTE. 

The  resolution  of  Senator  Edmunds  in  re- 
gard to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  re- 
quires very  careful  consideration.  It  provides 
that  no  such  vote  shall  be  counted  from  a State 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  shall  not 
have  adopted  a constitution  and  have  an  or- 
ganized government  in  operation  under  which 
the  election  shall  be  held. 

The  difficulty  is,  that  it  leaves  to  Congress 
to  decide  after  the  election  whether  certain 
votes  which  may  determine  the  election  shall 
be  counted.  It  thus  gives  occasion  for  the 
most  formidable  disturbance.  The  party  whose 
candidate  was  counted  out  would  hardly  fail  to 
protest,  and  possibly  refuse  to  submit.  The 
State  of  Arkansas,  for  instance,  is  reorganized  ; 
her  government  is  in  operation ; her  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  admitted  to  Congress ; 
the  State  government  will  be  maintained  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government.  Upon  what 
ground  should  it  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Congress  to  count  the  electoral  vote  of  Arkan- 
sas more  than  of  Vermont?  Exclude,  if  you 
will,  the  vote  of  such  States  as  shall  not  have 
been  restored ; but  as  there  are  but  three,  let 
them  be  specified  and  in  advance. 

These  things  were  all  forcibly  said  by  Sena- 
tor Trumbull  in  discussing  the  resolution. 
They  seem  to  us  conclusive.  If  a Presidential 
election  is  held  in  any  of  the  lately  restored 
States,  it  must,  of  course,  be  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  existing  State  government,  which 
will  transmit  the  sealed  list  to  Congress.  Even 
the  New  York  World  sees  this.  “ The  form  of 
choosing  Presidential  electors,”  it  says,  “will 
certainly  be  gone  through  with  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  bastard  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  result  of  no  other  voting  will  be 
recognized.  Southern  Democrats  might  as 
well  get  their  tickets  printed  and  then  use  them 
to  light  their  tobacco-pipes  as  to  deposit  them 
any  where  else  than  in  the  Radical  boxes.” 

The  Presidential  election  will  be  conducted 
in  Arkansas  exactly  as  in  Maine  ; and  the  votes 
will  be  certified  and  returned  and  counted  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  If  Arkansas,  now 
fully  restored,  is  to  vote  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
Congress,  let  Maine  be  placed  under  the  same 
discretion.  If  coercion  of  any  voters  is  more 
to  be  apprehended  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  State,  the  State  government  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  keeping  order,  even  to  re- 
questing the  presence  of  National  assistance. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  joint  resolution 
will  not  be  passed  in  haste ; for  it  may  very 
easily  involve  an  extremely  grave  blunder. 


DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  ANDREA. 

The  Chnrch  of  Rome  is  held  up  to  the  world 
by  its  advocates  as  a model  of  unity.  But  it  is 
the  unity  of  despotism,  not  that  of  Christian 
fraternity.  Its  persecutions  directed  against 
the  wanderers  from  its  fold  are  not  less  remark- 
able than  its  violence  toward  some  of  its  own 
members.  Neither  the  distinction  of  rank  nor 
the  rarest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  a 
shield  against  its  thunder-bolts.  Liberality, 
cither  in  politics  or  religion,  is  sufficient  to  se- 
cure its  implacable  hostility. 

We  have  recent  tidings  of  the  decease  of 
Cardinal  Andrea — one  of  the  six  Cardinal  Bish- 
ops of  Rome — whom  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits 
have  literally  hunted  to  death,  simply  because 
he  was  a dangerous  enemy  to  the  temporal 
power.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Pope  predicted 
his  death  the  day  before  it  occurred,  and  it  is 
the  current  on  dit  of  the  Italian  newspapers 
that  the  Cardinal  wjajj  .poisoned  l^y  jj^e  Jesuits. 


This  may  not  be  true,  but  Andrea’s  own  opinion 
of  the  character  of  his  enemies  was  pretty  frank- 
ly expressed  two  years  ago  to  a friend  at  Naples, 
obnoxious  like  himself  to  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, and  who  contemplated  visiting  Rome. 
“Beware,”  said  the  Cardinal;  “you  are  ill- 
noted  there,  and  will  not  be  safe.  If  I went 
there  myself  I should  take  the  most  minute 
precautions.  They  are  capable  of  much  you  may 
not  dream  of."  But  whether  poisoned  or  not, 
the  Cardinal  was  judicially  murdered. 

Upon  the  Pope’s  return  to  Rome  from  his 
flight  to  Gaeta  (in  1818)  he  rewarded  Andrea 
ior  his  past  fidelity  by  making  him  a Cardinal 
and  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
Here  began  the  difficulty  between  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  were  bent  upon 
censuring  a certain  book,  and  the  former  re- 
fused to  adopt  their  views,  which  he  deemed 
to  be  illiberal,  and,  the  Pope  siding  with  the 
Jesuits,  he  resigned  his  post  as  Prefect.  The 
vengeance  of  his  enemies  slumbered.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  policy  wras  feared  in  the  next 
conclave  for  the  election  of  Pope.  Hence  this 
recent  persecution,  terminating  in  his  death. 
His  physician  years  ago  forbade  him,  a*  he  valued 
his  life,  to  remain  in  Rome  on  account  of  the 
unhealthy  climate.  Pope  Pius  IX.,  however, 
pertinaciously  refused  leave  of  absence.  In 
1864  Andrea  left  Rome  for  Naples  -without 
leave,  and  was  consequently,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
canon  law,  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  privi- 
leges as  a Cardinal,  unless  within  three  months 
he  returned  to  Rome.  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
little  more  than  four  months  afterward  (May 
14)  he  died.  He  visited  the  Pope  the  day 
before  his  death,  and  was  refused  the  restora- 
tion of  his  bishopric,  which  had  been  explicitly 
promised.  That  night  he  wrote  a letter  de- 
nouncing the  whole  policy  and  system  of  the 
Roman  Court,  and  dispatched  it  to  the  Vatican 
in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th, 
after  a short  drive,  he  died  so  suddenly  that  his 
chaplain  had  hardly  time  to  administer  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church.  His  murderers  attended 
his  sepulture,  but  the  church  was  not  hung  in 
black,  and  the  Cardinal’s  escutcheon  was  not, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  placed  over  the 
door.  His  enemies  could  not  refrain  from  a 
petty  exhibition  of  triumph  at  his  obsequies. 

Cardinal  Andrea  and  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel were  in  accord  as  to  their  views  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  the  death  of  the  former  is  a 
great  blow  to  the  Party  of  Progress  in  Italy. 


THE  SAVIOURS  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC. 

The  chief  Democratic  paper  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  published  a biographical  list  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Democratic  Convention.  It  head- 
ed the  article  in  large  letters  : “ The  Men  upon 
whom  the  Republic  redes  for  Salvation .”  “ Their 
Record  of  Service  to  the  Nation.  ” “ ITow  the  Re- 
public's Friends  will  Celebrate  the  Republic's  Na- 
tal Day." 

Naturally  curious  to  see  who  were  the  patri- 
ots upon  whom  the  safety  of  the  republic  rests 
we  began  the  list.  Alabama  was  the  first  State 
mentioned.  Of  the  four  delegates  at  large,  one 
was  a rebel  General,  and  another  a rebel  Col- 
onel. Of  the  twelve  district  delegates,  five 
were  rebel  soldiers,  and  one  was  in  the  rebel 
Congress.  The  next  Southern  State  men- 
tioned was  North  Carolina.  Of  the  four  del- 
egates at  large,  two  were  rebel  Generals,  and 
one  was  in  the  Congress.  Of  the  ten  district 
delegates  named,  five  were  rebel  officers,  and 
one  was  in  the  civil  service.  At  the  head  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation — the  only  other 
Southern  State  named — was  Wade  Hampton, 
described  as  “unquestionably  the  leading  man 
in  South  Carolina,  and  fills  more  nearly  than 
any  other  the  place  left  vacant  by  Calhoun  in 
the  hearts  of  the  white  people.  ” 

Besides  these  there  were  scores  of  others  as 
noted  for  heir  hatred  of  the  Union,  whose  senti- 
ments are  those  recently  expressed  by  Wade 
Hampton  at  General  Lee’s  Washington  College 
in  Virginia,  that  the  cause  for  which  Stone- 
wall Jackson  fell  could  not  be  a lost  cause,  and 
would  yet  triumph ; that  is  to  say,  that  seces- 
sion would -yet  be  accomplished. 

These  are  “ the  men  upon  whom  the  Repub- 
lic relies  for  salvation.” 

“Their  record  of  service  to  the  nation” 
reaches  from  the  shot  at  the  unarmed  Star  of 
the  West  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant  and 
the  flight  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  petticoats ; 
and  is  illustrated  by  Quantrell’s  Lawrence 
massacre,  by  the  Andersonville  and  Salisbury 
pens,  by  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, by  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  fighting  for  the  Union,  and 
by  a debt  of  twenty-five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

Five  years  ago  those  “friends  of  the  Repub- 
lic” celebrated  the  day  by  striking  at  its  heart 
at  Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg.  This  year  they 
celebrated  it  by  seeking  some  other  means  of 
consummating  the  crime  that  was  then — thanks 
to  the  bravo  hearts  and  hands  of  loyal  men ! — 
wholly  baffled. 

Let  no  one  say  that  it  is  a mistake  of  fact 
and  of  policy  to  regard  these  men  as  rebels,  and 
that  there  can  never  be  peace  if  we  are  always 
to  remember  the  war.  We  do  not  describe 


them:  they  describe  themselves.  They  not 
only  venerate  the  lost  cause  as  those  who 
served  it  sincerely,  but  as  those  who  sene  it 
still,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  If  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States  they  will  follow  Wade  Hampton  and  his 
colleagues : not  otherwise. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CHIEF 
JUSTICE. 

Whether  Mr.  Chase  receives  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  or  not,  his  position  is  most 
humiliating.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  mad  for  the  Presidential  office  is  not  an 
ennobling  spectacle.  His  conduct  degrades  the 
judiciary,  not  because  a citizen  should  renounce 
all  patriotic  interest  in  politics  because  he  is  a 
judge,  but  because  it  lays  his  office  open  to  sus- 
picion. A Chief  Justice  who  is  so  consumed 
with  desire  of  the  Executive  office  that  he 
makes  it  painfully  and  ridiculously  apparent  to 
all  the  world,  invites  the  doubt  whether  hi3 
judgments  might  not  be  affected  by  his  ambi- 
tion. Whatever  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase 
might  prove,  therefore,  as  to  the  practical  de- 
moralization of  the  Democratic  party,  it  cer- 
tainly clouds  his  OAvn  fame  and  enrolls  him 
among  the  most  melancholy  examples  of  those 
American  public  men  who  have  been  ruined  by 
the  Presidential  frenzy.  * 

He  says  in  his  letter  of  July  1,  “ The  practical 
disposition  of  the  question  of  suffrage,  as  well  as 
all  other  domestic  questions,  is  for  the  people  of 
the  States  themselves,  not  for  outsiders.”  If 
this  means  after  the  States  are  restored,  nobody 
asserts  any  thing  else.  It  is  the  very  position 
of  the  Republican  platform.  If  it  means  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  settle  the  question  of 
suffrage  in  an  unrestored  State,  then  the  Chief 
J ustice  has  changed  his  views  and  has  gone  over 
to  the  Democratic  ground.  In  his  speech  at 
Charleston  on  the  12th  of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Chase 
said  plainly  to  the  colored  men  that  if  Congress 
did  not  enfranchise  them,  “/  would  go  to  work 
and  show  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
mistaken  in  making  the  delay.  If  you.  show  this 
the  mistake  will  be  corrected This  is  not  only 
a hearty  approval  of  the  Republican  policy,  but 
was  meant  to  be  understood  as  such,  and  to  se- 
cure the  radical  nomination. 

The  Chief  Justice  says  in  conclusion : “ It 
is  an  intense  desire  with  me  to  see  the  Demo- 
cratic party  meeting  the  questions  of  the  day  in 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  assuring  to  itself  a 
long  duration  of  ascendency.  It  can  do  so  if 
it  will.”  He  forgets  that  the  enduring  suprem- 
acy of  a party  comes  from  real  convictions  and 
a logical  policy.  The  Chief  Justice  seems  not 
to  see  that  a great  party  can  not  rat  as  an  indi- 
vidual may.  It  is  not  enough  for  a party  to  in- 
sist down  to  the  meeting  of  its  Convention,  as 
the  World  did,  that  the  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  election  is,  whether  the  reconstruction 
policy  shall  stand,  and  when  the  Convention 
meets  declare  that  it  accepts  the  policy,  and 
will  nominate  one  of  the  old  supporters  of  the 
policy,  who  eats  his  words  for  the  occasion,  so 
that  literally  each  goes  over  to  the  other. 

To  secure  a long  duration  of  ascendency  the 
Democratic  party  must  find  another  course  than 
the  uncertain  adoption  of  the  Republican  poli- 
cy and  the  nomination  of  a wavering  Repub- 
lican. 


THE  ALPHABET  AND  THE 
BALLOT. 

Education,  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  is  to 
be  the  great  national  regenerator  and  pacifica- 
tor. Knowledge  is  power,  and  never  more  so 
than  among  the  freedmen,  and  power  is  con- 
fidence. The  alphabet  and  the  ballot  are  going 
hand  in  hand  at  the  South.  One  protects  and 
secures  the  other.  A colored  regiment  recruit- 
ed in  North  Carolina  when  it  took  the  field  did 
not  contain  twenty  men  who  could  read  and 
write.  After  two  years’  service  there  was  not 
a single  man  in  it  who  could  not  do  both.  Such 
zeal  for  instruction,  such  readiness  in  learning, 
such  results,  were  never  known  as  the  lately- 
emancipated  class  have  displayed.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  year  1867  there  were  more  than 
three  thousand  schools  open  for  the  freedmen. 

Among  the  Societies  interested  in  the  subject 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  Freedmen’s  Union 
Commission  is  well  known  to  us,  and  none  has 
been  more  faithful.  But  it  has  reached  the 
eud  of  its  sixth  annual  school  term  with  an  ex- 
hausted treasury.  It  is  without  the  means  of 
bringing  home  the  devoted  band  of  women  who 
for  the  past  nine  months  have  given  up  all  the 
comforts  of  their  own  quiet  Northern  homes  for 
work  carried  on  in  the  face  of  many  privations, 
and  in  some  places  in  opposition  to  the  active 
enmity  of  the  so-called  “ better  class.”  During 
the  past  season,  as  during  the  previous  ones,  the 
Society  has  educated  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  some  hundreds  of  adults,  and  the 
trustees  confidently  believe  that  of  the  money 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  not  a dollar 
has  been  wasted.  But  during  the  past  three 
months  the  receipts  have  not  equaled  the  prom- 
ises at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  schools 
last  fall,  and  the  trustees  are  now  compelled  to 
ask  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  great  work, 
and  in  its  continuance,  to  contribute  without  de- 


lay such  amount  as  they  may  bo  willing  to  give, 
sending  it  either  to  Francis  George  Shaw, 
President,  30  Vesey  Street,  or  to  Edward  F. 
Davison,  Treasurer,  128  Pearl  Street. 


THE  “HIGH-TONED”  GENTRY  t 
AGAIN. 

On  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Tammany  Hall  the  World 
had  an  article  upon  the  duty  of  the  Southern 
delegates,  which  said  to  them,  with  great  truth 
and  distinctness,  that  if  the  Southern  Democrats 
voted  at  all  in  the  Presidential  election  they 
must  vote  under  the  new  State  governments, 
and  must  so  far  recognize  them.  If  they  did 
not  vote,  by  what  right  were  they  represented  in 
the  Convention  ? The  World  knew,  of  course, 
that  there  were  Southern  delegates  who  talked 
of  revolution,  and  so  forth,  in  the  event  of  de- 
feat, and  it  therefore  concluded — after  showing 
the  situation  in  which  the  Southern  members 
were  placed — “ There  is  no  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma except  by  the  sword,  and  the  land  has 
already  been  drenched  with  too  much  fraternal 
blood.” 

But  in  the  same  article,  with  the  irresistible 
Northern  Democratic  instinct  to  grovel  and 
cringe  before  the  late  haughty  masters  of  the 
party,  the  World  says : 

“After  the  platform  is  adopted  and  the  nominations 
made  it  will  be  their  [the  Southern  delegates]  duty  to 
contribute  what  they  can  .to  the  success  of  the  ticket 
in  their  own  States.  This  is  the  implied  condition 
of  participating  in  the  national  council  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  a condition  which,  with  their  quick 
sense  of  honor,  the  Southern  delegates  and  the  high- 
minded  people  they  represent  will  be  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize.” 

As  they  did  in  the  Charleston  Convention 
of  1860! 


WHAT  THE  SOLDIERS  SAY. 

We  presume  that  the  letter  of  General  Ord 
was  not  read  at  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Con- 
vention at  the  Cooper  Institute.  The  General 
has  not  been  hitherto  considered  a very  danger- 
ous Radical,  but  after  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  he  must  expect  no  mer- 
cy. He  had  been  invited  to  be  a Vice-President 
of  the  great  ratification  meeting  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  he  replied  to  the  chairman : 

“Sib, — Your  note  of  the  26th  instant,  Inviting  me 
to  attend  a meeting  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  Grant 
and  Colfax,  on  the  2d  proximo,  is  just  received. 

“As  I think  it  improper  for  officers  of  the  army  to 
take  any  active  part  in  politics,  I shall  have  to  decline 
the  honor  of  acting  as  Vice-President  at  the  meeting ; 
hut  as  a simple  citizen,  anxious  to  show  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  General  and  good  man,  whom  I think 
the  country  can  not  honor  too  niglily,  it  will  afford  me 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

“ I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
“E.  O.  C.  Obd, 
“Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE, 

the  democratic  convention. 

The  organization  of  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
this  city  took  place  on  July  4,  at  Tammany  Hall,  which 
is  described  and  illustrated  elsewhere  in  our  columns. 
Henry  S.  Palmer,  of  Wisconsin,  was  chosen  temporary 
President,  and  committees  on  organization  and  reso- 
lutions were  appointed.  On  Monday  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  was  chosen  President,  and,  fully 
organized,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  its  labors. 
Mr.  Seymour’s  speech  was  merely  a tirade  against 
the  Republican  policy  of  reconstruction,  not  an  ex- 
position of  the  present  principles  of  the  Democracy. 
Little  was  accomplished  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. On  taking  one  or  two  votes  the  lack  of  harmo- 
ny between  the  Eastern  and  Western  delegates  was 
clearly  manifested.  At  the  time  at  which  we  go  to 
press  no  nominations  have  been  made  or  platform 
adopted. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Constitution  has  been  defeated  in  Mississippi 
by  a large  majority. 

President  Johnson  issued,  on  July  4,  a proclama- 
tion of  general  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  engaged  In 
the  late  rebellion,  except  those  already  indicted  for 
treason  or  other  felony. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  marriages  are  performed  by  no- 
taries public  in  this  city,  which  arc  illegal,  as  they 
have  no  right  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

General  Canby,  upon  being  notified  that  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  had  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment,  issued  an  order  suspending  military  law 
in  that  State. 

The  Schutzenfest  closed  on  July  6 with  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes.  John  Becker,  of  Guttenberg,  New 
Jersey,  was  crowned  Schutzenking,  and  received  as 
prizes  five  gold  and  eleven  silver  medals,  a Panama 
hat  worth  $80,  a meerschaum  pipe  worth  $100,  and 
other  prizes  and  donations  aggregating  in  money  value 
to  over  $1000. 

An  awful  calamity  occurred  on  July  4 at  Oakland, 
California,  opposite  San  Francisco,  by  the  giving  way 
of  the  draw-bridge  of  a ferry-boat.  Sixty  persons  were 
precipitated  into  the  water,  of  whom  a large  number 
were  drowned.  Ten  bodies  were  recovered. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Bavabia  has  signed  the  Naturalization  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 

The  rebels  in  China  were  menacing  Pekin  very  se- 
riously on  May  20. 

Captain  Bridge,  of  the  British  man-of-war  Chanti- 
cleer, for  some  actual  or  imagined  insult  to  its  flag, 
blockaded  Mazatlau,  Mexico,  on  June  20,  and  threat- 
ened to  bombard  it.  The  threat  resulted  in  the  hoist- 
ing of  the  American  flag  over  all  American  houses 
and  other  property,  the  appearance  of  an  American 
steamer  in  the  harbor  to  protect  American  interests; 
and  the  display  of  Mexican  infantry  and  artillery  in 
the  city.  Captain  Bridge  then  concluded  to  wait  oi 
ders  from  his  Admiral. 

There  are  peace  signs  in  Europe.  Minister  Rouhcr, 
of  France,  says  that  a “strong  standing  nrmy  is  a pledge 
of  peace ; that  Napoleon  accepts  German  unity  and 
the  rights  of  nationalities ; and  that  France  has  no 
idea  of  war  except  in  defense  of  her  territory."  The 
Austrian  Government  furloughs  thirty-six  thousand 
troops.  France  will  furlough  an  entire  army  corps. 

Jacmel,  Hayti,  was  recently  plundered  by  the  peas- 
antry in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  American  Consul 
there  has  demanded  the  presence  of  an  American 
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I hardly  know  what  undesirable  results  might 
not  have  happened  if  I had  taken  him  into  my 
confidence.  Better  as  it  is.  Unquestionably, 
better  as  it  is. 

The  post  brought  me  Miss  Verinder’s  answer, 
after  Mr.  Candy  had  left  the  house. 

A charming  letter!  It  gives  me  the  highest 
opinion  of  her.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal 
the  interest  that  she  feels  in  our  proceedings. 
She  tells  me,  in  the  prettiest  manner,  that  my 
letter  has  satisfied  her  of  Mr.  Blake’s  innocence, 
without  the  slightest  need  (so  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned) of  putting  my  assertion  to  the  proof. 
She  even  upbraids  herself— most  undeservedly, 
poor  thing ! — for  not  having  divined  at  the  time 
what  the  true  solution  of  the  mystery  might 
really  be.  The  motive  underlying  all  this  pro- 
ceeds evidently  from  something  more  than  a gen- 
erous eagerness  to  make  atonement  for  a wrong 
which  she  has  innocently  inflicted  on  another  per- 
son. It  is  plain  that  she  has  loved  him  through^ 
out  the  estrangement  between  them.  In  more 
than  one  place  the  rapture  of  discovering  that 
he  has  deserved  to  be  loved  breaks  its  way  in- 
nocently through  the  stoutest  formalities  of  pen 
and  ink,  and  even  defies  the  stronger  restraint 
still  of  writing  to  a stranger.  Is  it  possible  (I 
ask  myself,  in  reading  this  delightful  letter)  that 
I,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  am  chosen  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  these  two  young  people  to- 
gether again?  My  own  happiness  has  been 
trampled  under  foot ; my  own  love  has  been  tom 
from  me.  Shall  I live  to  see  a happiness  of 
others,  which  is  of  my  making — a love  renewed, 
which  is  of  my  bringing  back?  Oh  merciful 
Death,  let  me  see  it  before  your  aims  enfold  me, 
before  your  voice  whispers  to  me,  “Rest  at  last  l” 

There  are  two  requests  contained  in  the  letter. 
One  of  them  prevents  me  from  showing  it  to  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake.  I am  authorized  to  tell  him 
that  Miss  Verinder  willingly  consents  to  place 
her  house  at  our  disposal ; and,  that  said,  I am 
desired  to  add  no  more. 

So  far,  it  is  easy  to  comply  with  her  wishes. 
But  the  second  request  embarrasses  me  seriously. 

Not  content  with  having  written  to  Mr.  Bet- 
teredge,  instructing  him  to  carry  out  whatever 
directions  I may  have  to  give,  Miss  Verinder 
asks  leave  to  assist  me,  by  personally  superin- 
tending the  restoration  of  her  own  sitting-room. 
She  only  waits  a word  of  reply  from  me,  to  make 
the  journey  to  Yorkshire,  and  to  be  present  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  night  when  the  opium 
is  tried  for  the  second  time. 

Here,  again,  there  is  a motive  under  the  sur- 
face; and,  here  again,  I fancy  that  I can  find 
it  out. 

What  she  has  forbidden  me  to  tell  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake,  she  is  (as  I interpret  it)  eager  to  tell 
him  with  her  own  lips,  before  he  is  put  to  the 
test  which  is  to  vindicate  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  other  people.  I understand  and  admire 
this  generous  anxiety  to  acquit  him,  without 
waiting  until  his  innocence  may,  or  may  not,  be 
proved.  It  is  the  atonement  that  she  is  longing 
to  make,  poor  girl,  after  having  innocently  and 
inevitably  wronged  him.  But  the  thing  can  not 
be  done.  I have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  agi- 
tation which  a meeting  between  them  would 
produce  on  both  sides — the  old  feelings  which  it 
would  revive,  the  new  hopes  which  it  would 
awaken — would,  in  their  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Blake,  be  almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  experiment.  It  is  hard  enough,  as 
things  are,  to  reproduce  in  him  the  conditions  as 
they  existed,  or  nearly  as  they  existed,  last  year. 
With  new  interests  and  new  emotions  to  agitate 
him,  the  attempt  would  be  simply  useless. 

And  yet,  knowing  this,  I can  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  disappoint  her.  I must  try  if  I can 
discover  some  new  arrangement,  before  post- 
time, which  will  allow  me  to  say  Yes  to  Miss 
Verinder,  without  damage  to  the  service  which 
I have  bound  myself  to  render  to  Mr.  Franklin 
Blake. 

Two  o’clock. — I have  just  returned  from  my 
round  of  medical  visits ; having  begun,  of  course, 
by  calling  at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Blake’s  report  of  the  night  is  the  same  as 
before.  He  has  had  some  intervals  of  broken 
sleep,  and  no  more.  But  he  feels  it  less  to-day, 
having  slept  after  yesterday’s  dinner.  This  aft- 
er-dinner sleep  is  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the 
ride  which  I advised  him  to  take.  I fear  I shall 
have  to  curtail  his  restorative  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air.  He  must  not  be  too  well ; he  must 
not  be  too  ill.  It  is  a case  (as  the  sailors  would 
say)  of  very  fine  steering. 

He  has  not  heard  yet  from  Mr.  Bruff.  I found 
him  eager  to  know  if  I had  received  any  answer 
from  Miss  Verinder. 

I told  him  exactly  what  I was  permitted  to 
tell,  and  no  more,  it  was  quite  needless  to  in- 
vent excuses  for  not  showing  him  the  letter. 
He  told  me  bitterly  enough,  poor  fellow,  that 
he  understood  the  delicacy  which  disinclined  me 
to  produce  it.  “She  consents,  of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  common  courtesy  and  common  justice,” 
he  said.  ‘ ‘ But  she  keeps  her  own  opinion  of 
me,  and  waits  to  see  the  result.”  I was  sorely 
tempted  to  hint  that  he  was  now  wronging  her 
as  she  haid  wronged  him.  On  reflection,  I shrank 
from  forestalling  her  in  the  double  luxury  of  sur- 
prising and  forgiving  him. 

My  visit  was  a very  short  one.  After  the  ex- 
perience of  the  other  night,  I have  been  com- 
pelled once  more  to  give  up  my  dose  of  opium. 
As  a necessary  result,  the  agony  of  the  disease 
that  is  in  me  has  got  the  upper  hand  again.  I 
felt  the  attack  coming  on,  and  left  abruptly,  so 
as  rot  to  alarm  or  distress  him.  It  only  lasted 
a quarter  of  an  hour  this  time,  and  it  left  me 
strength  enough  to  go  on  with  my  work. 

Five  o’clock. — I have  written  my  reply  to 
Miss  Verinder. 

The  arrangement  I have  proposed  reconciles 
the  interest  on  both  sides,  if  she  will  only  con- 
sent to  it.  After  first  stating  the  objections 
that  there  are  to  a meeting  between  Mr.  Blake 


tons  at  the  lager-beer  tables.  The  dancing,  as 
well  as  the  drinking,  was  kept  up  continuously, 
day  and  night,  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather.  On 
the  same  page  with  these  we  give  a view  in  the 
shooting-gallery,  representing  the  firing;  and  a 
view  of  the  prize-stand,  and  the  various  prizes 
grouped  on  and  around  it. 


“You  shall  have  it  on  the  earliest  possible 
day,”  1 answered.  “ In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
be  as  careful  of  your  health  as  we  can.  If  we 
allow  you  to  become  exhausted,  we  shall  fail  in 
that  way.  You  must  get  an  appetite  for  your 
dinner.  In  other  words,  you  must  get  a ride  or 
a walk  this  morning  in  the  fresh  air.” 

“ I will  ride,  if  they  can  find  me  a horse  here. 
By-the-by,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Bruff  yesterday.  Have 
you  written  to  Miss  Verinder?” 

“Yes — by  last  night’s  post.” 

“Very  good.  We  shall  have  some  news 
worth  hearing  to  tell  each  other  to-morrow. 
Don’t  go  yet!  I have  a word  to  say  to  you. 
You  appeared  to  think,  yesterday,  that  our  ex- 
periment with  the  opium  was  not  likely  to  be 
viewed  very  favorably  by  some  of  my  friends. 
You  were  quite  right,  I call  old  Gabriel  Better- 
edge  one  of  my  friends ; and  you  will  be  amused 
to  hear  that  he  protested  strongly  when  I saw 
him  yesterday.  ‘You  have  done  a wonderful 
number  of  foolish  things  in  the  course  of  your 
life,  Mr.  Franklin ; but  this  tops  them  all !’ 
There  is  Betteredge’s  opinion!  You  will  make 
allowances  for  his  prejudices,  I am  sure,  if  you 
and  he  happen  to  meet.” 

I left  Mr.  Blake,  to  go  my  rounds  among  my 
patients ; feeling  the  better  and  the  happier  even 
for  the  short  interview  that  I had  had  with  him. 


INDEPENDENCE. 

Our  Freedom  seeks  no  pathway  strewn  with  flowers, 
She  treads  rough  roads  and  guards  uneven  coasts, 
And  battling  with  the  might  of  adverse  powers, 

She  dares  war’s  blood-red  hosts. 

Her  children  must  be  earnest,  calm,  and  thrifty, 

Not  quick  to  wrath,  but  ready  at  her  call ; 

They  knew  her  well,  the  dauntless  five-and-fifty 
Of  Independence  Hall. 

They  counted  and  accepted  each  privation, 

The  sacrifice  of  self,  by  which  they  won  her, 

When  to  the  truths  of  that  old  Declaration 
They  pledged  their  lives  and  honor. 

Freedom  to  us  to-day  is  no  new-comer; 

Full  oft,  despondent,  gazing  in  her  eyes. 

We’ve  gained  the  faith  that  draws  the  warmth  of  summer 
From  winter’s  tempest  skies. 

Yet  more  than  all  before  are  we  her  debtors; 

’Tis  good  and  proper  that  we  chant  her  hymns. 

For  at  our  call  she  struck  the  galling  fetters 
Off  from  four  million  limbs. 


[Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 
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Fourth  Narrative. 

Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Ezra  Jennings. 

1 849. — June  15 With  some  interruption 

from  patients,  and  some  interruption  from  pain, 
I finished  my  letter  to  Miss  Verinder  in  time  for 


To  us  'twas  given  to  know  the  way  of  duty, 

To  find  within  the  battle’s  heart  one  gem 
Of  priceless  worth,  and  of  eternal  beauty, 

To  deck  her  diadem. 

She  is  our  love.  What  though  her  breast  be  gory 
And  thousand-scarred  ? What  though  the  tyrant  scorns  ? 
Was  not  the  Head,  ineffable  in  glory, 

Once  crowned  with  cruel  thorns? 

Anew  upon  this  birthday  of  the  nation 
We  pledge  ourselves  through  years  of  peace  or  strife 
To  those  great  principles  which  give  duration 
To  Freedom’s  generous  life. 


THE  SHARP-SHOOTERS’  CARNIVAL. 

Harlequin,  and  Columbine,  and  Prince  Car- 
nival, and  all  the  vest  of  the  tribe  of  mimes,  are 
supposed  to  be  children  of  the  land  of  Garibaldi 
and  Grimaldi  ; but  of  late  years  they  have  largely 
emigrated,  and  nowadays  the  Italian  “Maca- 
roni” is  “Jean  Potage”  in  France,  “Jack  Pud- 
ding” in  England,  “ Pickel-herringe”  in  Holland, 
“Hanswurst”  in  Germany,  and  “Gracioso”  in 
Spain.  But  of  all  the  lands  under  the  sun,  the 
sprites  seem  to  be  most  at  home  in  this  country, 
and  the  Yankee  Prince  Carnival  appears  to  be, 
like  our  population,  made  up  of  all  nations.  He 
is  as  elastic  as  the  Italian,  as  witty  as  the  French- 
man, as  grotesque  as  the  German,  as  droll  as  the 
Spaniard,  and  a pretty  good  representative  of  all 
nations  amalgamated  in  one. 

But  of  all  peoples  the  Gel-mans  appear  to  be 
fondest  of  Prince  Carnival,  and  he  is  as  much  a 
patron  saint  with  them  as  Santa  Claus  himself. 
It  is  doubtful,  much  as  we  hear  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  grotesqueness  of  Carnivals  in  some  of 
the  old  countries,  if  there  is  any  land  in  which 
the  Germans  carry  their  Carnival  celebrations  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  this.  In  winter  their  Arion 
and  other  balls  indoors  are  of  the  most  humor- 
ous character,  and  their  occasional  outdoor  car- 
nivals, like  that  of  the  Sharp-shooters  during  the 
first  week  of  this  month,  has  never  been  excelled 
in  this  country. 

We  have  illustrated  elsewhere  the  procession 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  with  some  of 
the  scenes  witnessed  by  our  artists,  Charles  G. 
Bush  and  Stanley  Fox,  and  jotted  down  in 
their  note-books,  and  the  reader  who  did  not  see 
it  may  enjoy  in  their  reproductions  some  of  the 
grotesqueness  and  humor  of  this  midsummer  car- 
nival. The  procession  took  place  on  June  30, 
and  was  witnessed  and  participated  in  by  a quar- 
ter of  a million  persons.  Our  front-page  illustra- 
tion represents  a part  of  the  cortege  passing 
through  Union  Square.  This  procession  was  a 
most  fantastic  display,  but  arranged  not  without 
design.  There  were  seven  distinct  divisions. 
The  first  was  composed  of  various  German  in- 
fantry commands ; the  second  of  various  groups 
or  squads  representing  soldiers  of  different  ages, 
and  designed  to  illustrate  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  warrior-knight  of  old  into  the  sharp- 
shooter of  to-day;  the  third  was  a triumphal 
chariot,  on  which  were  grouped  a number  of  la- 
dies representing  various  countries,  and  all  fra- 
ternizing about  the  figure  of  Columbia,  “ the  no- 
blest (and  loveliest)  of  them  all ;”  the  fourth  was 
composed  of  the  various  companies  of  sharp-shoot- 
ers ; the  fifth  a number  of  companies  illustrating 
the  various  uniforms,  from  the  Continental  of 
1776  to  those  of  the  present  day;  the  sixth  was 
formed  of  the  various  German  singing  societies 
of  the  city  and  vicinity ; and  the  seventh  of  the 
German  artillery  organization  of  New  York.  In 
the  second  division,  which  was  the  most  fantastic 
of  all,  there  were  ancient  knights  with  their 
lances,  bowmen  with  the  weapon  of  Tell,  mus- 
keteers of  the  sixteenth  century  with  old  fuse 
muskets,  Prussian  grenadiers  of  Old  Fritz’s  day 
with  flint-lock  guns,  Tyrolean  warriors  with  rifles, 
and,  finally,  sharp-shooters  with  every  variety 
of  the  modem  Needle,  Gatling,  Chassepot,  and 
breech-loading  rifles.  The  chariot  consisted  of 
a platform,  with  a raised  throne  under  a canopy 
at  the  rear  end,  beautifully  decorated  with  the 
American  colors  and  garlands  of  natural  flowers, 
and  around  the  sides  were  shields  with  the  coats 
of  arms  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  car. 
Six  white  horses  drew  this  imposing  vehicle,  led 
by  as  many  jockeys  in  costume,  and  the  reins 
were  held  by  an  experienced  Jehu,  assisted  by 
two  grooms  all  in  scarlet. 

The  various  scenes  on  page  452  will  further 
serve  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  German  never  enjoys  himself, 
whether  at  feast  or  work,  without  his  children, 
and  the  little  ones  as  well  as  the  rifles  were  in 
arms  during  the  festival  week.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  see  a sturdy  Teuton  loaded  down,  as 
is  the  one  in  our  sketch,  with  a fat  baby  and  his 
favorite  rifle,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  were 
engaged  in  dancing.  Another  very  common  and 
characteristic  scene  is  reproduced  in  the  second 
sketch  on  the  same  page,  illustrating  the  Teu- 


‘TO  THE  REMEDY,  SIR,  WHICH  HAS  NEVER  FAILED  ME  YET  FOR  THE  LAST  THIRTY 
YEARS  AND  MORE-TO  THIS  BOOK!” 


to-day’s  post.  I failed  to  make  it  as  short  a let- 
ter as  I could  have  wished.  But  I think  I have 
made  it  plain.  It  leaves  her  entirely  mistress 
of  her  own  decision.  If  she  consents  to  assist 
the  experiment,  she  consents  of  her  own  free- 
will, and  not  as  a favor  to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake 
or  to  me. 


What  is  the  secret  of  the  attraction  that  there 
is  for  me  in  this  man  ? Does  it  only  mean  that 
I feel  the  contrast  between  the  frankly  kind  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  allowed  me  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him.  and  the  merciless  dislike  and 
distrust  with  which  I am  met  by  other  people? 
Or  is  there  really  something  in  him  which  an- 
swers to  the  yearning  that  I have  for  a little  hu- 
man sympathy — the  yearning,  which  has  sur- 
vived the  solitude  and  persecution  of  many  years ; 
which  seems  to  grow  keener  and  keener,  as  the 
time  comes  nearer  and  nearer  when  I shall  en- 
dure and  feel  no  more?  How  useless  to  ask 
these  questions ! Mr.  Blake  has  given  me  a new 
interest  in  life.  Let  that  be  enough,  without 
seeking  to  know  what  the  new  interest  is. 

June  17.— -Before  breakfast  this  morning  Mr. 
Candy  informed  me  that  he  was  going  away  for 
a fortnight,  on  a visit  to  a friend  in  the  south  of 
England.  He  gave  me  as  manv  special  direc- 
tions, poor  fellow,  about  the  patients,  as  if  he  still 
had  the  large  practice  which  he  possessed  before 
he  was  taken  ill.  The  practice  is  worth  little 
enough  now ! Other  doctors  have  superseded 
him ; and  nobody  who  can  help  it  will  employ 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  is  to  be  away 
just  at  this  time.  He  would  have  been  morti- 
fied if  I had  not  informed  him  of  the  experiment 
which  I am  going  to  try  with  Mr.  Blake.  And 


June  16. — Rose  late,  after  a dreadful  night; 
the  vengeance  of  yesterday’s  opium  pursuing  me 
through  a series  of  frightful  dreams.  At  one 
time,  I was  whirling  through  empty  space  with 
the  phantoms  of  the  dead,  friends  and  enemies 
together.  At  another,  the  one  beloved  face  which 
I shall  never  see  again,  rose  at  my  bedside,  hid- 
eously phosphorescent  in  the  black  darkness,  and 
glared  and  grinned  at  me.  A slight  return  of 
the  old  pain,  at  the  usual  time  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, was  welcome  as  a change.  It  dispelled  the 
visions — and  it  was  bearable  because  it  did  that. 

My  bad  night  made  it  late  in  the  morning 
before  I could  get  to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.  I 
found  him  stretched  on  the  sofa,  breakfasting  on 
brandy  and  soda-water,  and  a dry  biscuit. 

* • I am  beginning  as  well  as  you  could  possi- 
bly wish,”  he  said.  “ A miserable,  restless  night  ; 
and  a total  failure  of  appetite  this  morning. 
Exactly  what  happened  last  year  when  I gave 
up  my  cigars.  The  sooner  I am  ready  for  my 
second  dose  of  laudanum  the  better  I shall  be 
pleased.  ” 
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and  herself,  before  the  experiment  is  tried,  I 
have  suggested  that  she  should  so  time  her 
journey  as  to  arrive  at  the  house  privately,  on 
the  evening  when  we  make  the  attempt.  Trav- 
eling by  the  afternoon  train  from  London,  she 
would  delay  her  arrival  until  nine  o’clock.  At 
that  hour,  I have  undertaken  to  see  Mr.  Blake 
safely  into  his  bedchamber;  and  so  to  leave 
Miss  Verinder  free  to  occupy  her  own  rooms 
until  the  time  comes  for  administering  the  lauda- 
num. When  that  has  been  done,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  her  watching  the  result,  with  the 
rest  of  us.  On  the  next  morning  she  shall  show 
Mr.  Blake  (if  she  likes)  her  correspondence  with 
me,  and  shall  satisfy  him  in  that  way  that  he 
w as  acquitted  in  her  estimation,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  his  innocence  was  put  to  the  proof. 

In  that  sense  I have  written  to  her.  This  is 
all  that  I can  do  to-day.  To-morrow  I must  see 
Mr.  Betteredge,  and  give  the  necessary  direc- 
tions for  reopening  the  house. 

June  1 8. — Late  again,  in  calling  on  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake.  More  of  that  horrible  pain  in  the 
early  morning ; followed,  this  time,  by  complete 
prostration,  for  some  hours.  I foresee,  in  spite 
of  the  penalties  which  it  exacts  from  me,  that  I 
shall  have  to  return  to  the  opium  for  the  hun- 
dredth time.  If  I had  only  myself  to  think  of, 
I should  prefer  the  sharp  pains  to  the  frightful 
dreams.  But  the  physical  suffering  exhausts 
me.  If  I let  myself  sink,  it  may  end  in  my  be- 
coming useless  to  Mr.  Blake  at  the  time  when 
he  wants  me  most. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  before  I could  get 
to  the  hotel  to-day.  The  visit,  even  in  my  shat- 
tered condition,  proved  to  be  a most  amusing 
one — thanks  entirely  to  the  presence,  on  the 
scene,  of  Gabriel  Betteredge. 

I found  him  in  the  room,  when  I went  in. 
He  withdrew  to  the  window  and  looked  out, 
■while  I put  my  first  customary  question  to  my 
patient.  Mr.  Blake  had  slept  badly  again,  and 
he  felt  the  loss  of  rest  this  morning  more  than 
lie  had  felt  it  yet. 

I asked  next  if  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Bruff. 

A letter  had  reached  him  that  morning.  Mr. 
Bruff  expressed  the  strongest  disapproval  of  the 
course  which  his  friend  and  client  was  taking 
under  my  advice.  It  was  mischievous — for  it 
excited  hopes  that  might  never  be  realized.  It 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  his  mind,  except  that 
it  looked  like  a piece  of  trickery,  akin  to  the 
trickery  of  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  and  the  like. 
It  unsettled  Miss  Verinder’s  house,  and  it  would 
end  in  unsettling  Miss  Verinder  herself,  lie 
had  put  the  case  (without  mentioning  names)  to 
an  eminent  physician;  and  the  eminent  physi- 
cian had  smiled,  had  shaken  his  head,  and  had 
said — nothing.  On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Bruff' 
entered  his  protest,  and  left  it  there. 

My  next  inquiry  related  to  the  subject  of  the 
Diamond.  Had  the  lawyer  produced  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  jew  el  w as  in  London  ? 

No,  the  lawyer  had  simply  declined  to  discuss 
the  question.  He  was  himself  satisfied  that  the 
Moonstone  had  been  pledged  to  Mr.  Luker. 
His  eminent  absent  friend,  Mr.  Murthwaite 
(whose  consummate  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character  no  one  could  deny),  was  satisfied  also. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  many 
demands  already  made  on  him,  he  must  decline 
entering  into  any  disputes  on  the  subject  of 
evidence.  Time  would  show;  and  Mr.  Bruff 
was  willing  to  wait  for  time. 

It  was  quite  plain — even  if  Mr.  Blake  had  not 
marie  it  plainer  still  by  reporting  the  substance 
of  the  letter,  instead  of  reading  what  wras  actual- 
ly written — that  distrust  of  me  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this.  Having  myself  foreseen  that 
result,  I was  neither  mortified  nor  surprised. 
I asked  Mr.  Blake  if  his  friend’s  protest  had 
shaken  him.  He  answered  emphatically  that 
it  had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  on  his 
mind.  I was  free  after  that  to  dismiss  Mr.  Bruff 
from  consideration — and  I did  dismiss  him,  ac- 
cordingly. 

A pause  in  the  talk  between  us  followed — and 
Gabriel  Betteredge  came  out  from  his  retirement 
at  the  window. 

“ Can  you  favor  me  with  your  attention,  Sir?” 
he  inquired,  addressing  himself  to  me. 

“Iam  quite  at  your  service,”  I answered. 

Betteredge  took  a chair  and  seated  himself  at 
the  table.  He  produced  a huge  old-fashioned 
leather  pocket-book,  with  a pencil  of  dimensions 
to  match.  Having  put  on  his  spectacles  he 
opened  the  pocket-book,  at  a blank  page,  and 
addressed  himself  to  me  once  more. 

“I  have  lived,”  said  Betteredge,  looking  at 
me  sternly,  “nigh  on  fifty  years  in  the  sendee 
of  my  late  lady.  I was  page-boy  before  that  in 
the  service  of  the  old  lord,  her  father.  I am 
now  somewhere  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
of  age — never  mind  exactly  where ! I am  reck- 
oned to  have  got  as  pretty  a knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  world  as  most  men.  And  what 
does  it  all  end  in  ? It  ends,  Mr.  Ezra  Jennings, 
in  a conjuring  trick  being  performed  on  Mr. 
Franklin  Blake  by  a doctor’s  assistant  with  a 
bottle  of  laudanum  ; and,  by  the  living  jingo,  I’m 
appointed,  in  my  old  age,  to  be  conjuror’s  boy!” 

Mr.  Blake  burst  out  laughing.  I attempted  to 
speak.  Betteredge  held  up  his  hand  in  token 
that  he  had  not  done  yet. 

“Not  a word,  Mr.  Jennings!”  he  said.  “It 
don’t  want  a word,  Sir,  from  you.  I have  got 
my  principles,  thank  God.  If  an  order  comes 
to  me  which  is  own  brother  to  an  order  come 
from  Bedlam,  it  don’t  matter.  So  long  as  I get 
it  from  my  master  or  mistress,  as  the  case  may 
be,  I obey  it.  I may  have  my  own  opinion, 
which  is  also,  you  will  please  to  remember,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bruff — the  Great  Mr.  Bruff!” 
said  Betteredge,  raising  his  voice,  and  shaking 
his  head  at  me  solemnly.  “It  don’t  matter;  I 
withdraw  my  opinion,  for  all  that.  My  young 
lady  says,  * Do  ik>  Anil  Hiyu‘  Miss,  it  shall 
be  done.’  Here-  I ‘iW-,1  wftlr my A»ook  and  my 


pencil — the  latter  not  pointed  so  well  as  I could 
wish;  but  when  Christians  take  leave  of  their 
senses,  who  is  to  expect  that  pencils  will  keep 
their  points?  Give  me  your  orders,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings. I’ll  have  them  in  writing,  Sir.  I’m  de- 
termined not  to  be  behind  ’em,  or  before  ’em,  by 
so  much  as  a hair’s-breadth.  I’m  a blind  agent 
— that’s  what  I am.  A blind  agent !”  repeated 
Betteredge,  with  infinite  relish  of  his  own  de- 
scription of  himself. 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  I began,  “that  you  and  I 
don’t  agree — ” 

“Don’t  bring  me  into  it!”  interposed  Better- 
edge.  “ This  is  not  a matter  of  agreement,  it’s 
a matter  of  obedience.  Issue  your  directions, 
Sir — issue  your  directions !” 

Mr.  Blake  made  me  a sign  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  I “issued  my  directions”  as  plainly  and 
as  gravely  as  I could. 

“I  wish  certain  parts  of  the  house  to  be  re- 
opened,” I said,  “ and  to  be  furnished  exactly  as 
they  were  furnished  at  this  time  last  year.  ” 

Betteredge  gave  his  imperfectly-pointed  pencil 
a preliminary  lick  with  his  tongue.  “ Name  the 
parts,  Mr.  Jennings!”  he  said,  loftily. 

“First,  the  inner  hall,  leading  to  the  chief 
staircase.” 

“ ‘First,  the  inner  hall,’”  Betteredge  wrote. 
“Impossible  to  furnish  that,  Sir,  as  it  was  fur- 
nished last  year — to  begin  with.  ” 

“Why?” 

“Because  there  was  a stuffed  buzzard,  Mr. 
Jennings,  hi  the  hall  last  year.  When  the  fam- 
ily left  the  buzzard  was  put  away  witli  the  other 
things.  When  the  buzzard  was  put  away — he 
burst.” 

“We  will  except  the  buzzard  then.” 

Betteredge  took  a note  of  the  exception. 

‘ ‘ ‘ The  inner  hall  to  be  furnished  again,  as  fur- 
nished last  year.  A burst  buzzard  alone  except- 
ed.’ Please  to  go  on,  Mr.  Jennings.” 

“The  carpet  to  be  laid  down  on  the  stairs,  as 
before.” 

‘ ‘ ‘ The  carpet  to  be  laid  down  on  the  stairs, 
as  before.’  Sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Sir.  But 
that  can’t  be  done  either.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  the  man  who  laid  that  caipet  down 
is  dead,  Mr.  Jennings ; and  the  like  of  him  for 
reconciling  together  a carpet  and  a corner  is  not 
to  be  found  in  all  England,  look  where  you  may.” 

“Very  well.  We  must  try  the  next  best  man 
in  England.  ” 

Betteredge  took  another  note,  and  I went  on 
issuing  my  directions. 

“Miss  Verinder’s  sitting-room  to  be  restored 
exactly  to  what  it  was  last  year.  Also,  the  cor- 
ridor leading  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  first 
landing.  Also,  the  second  corridor,  leading  from 
the  second  landing  to  the  best  bedrooms.  Also, 
the  bedroom  occupied  last  June  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Blake.  ” 

Betteredge’s  blunt  pencil  followed  me  conscien- 
tiously, word  by  word.  “Go  on,  Sir,”  he  said, 
with  sardonic  gravity.  “ There’s  a deal  of  writ- 
ing left  in  the  point  of  this  pencil  yet.  ” 

I told  him  that  I had  no  more  directions  to 
give.  “Sir,”  said  Betteredge,  “in  that  case,  I 
have  a point  or  two  to  put  on  my  own  behalf.” 
He  opened  the  pocket-book  at  a new  page,  and 
gave  the  inexhaustible  pencil  another  prelimin- 
ary lick. 

“ I wrish  to  know,”  he  began,  “ whether  I may, 
or  may  not,  wrash  my  hands — ” 

“ You  may,  decidedly,”  said  Mr.  Blake.  “I’ll 
ring  for  the  waiter.” 

“ — of  certain  responsibilities,”  pursued  Bet- 
teredge, impenetrably  declining  to  see  any  body 
in  the  room  but  himself  and  me.  “As  to  Miss 
Verinder’s  sitting-room,  to  begin  with.  When 
we  took  up  the  carpet  last  year,  Mr.  Jennings, 
we  found  a surprising  quantity  of  pins.  Am  I 
responsible  for  putting  back  the  pins  ?” 

‘ ‘ Certainly  not.  ” 

Betteredge  made  a note  of  that  concession  on 
the  spot. 

‘7  As  to  the  first  corridor  next,”  lie  resumed. 
“When  we  moved  the  ornaments  in  that  part, 
we  moved  a statue  of  a fat  naked  child — profane- 
ly described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  house  as 
* Cupid,  god  of  Love.’  He  had  two  wings  last 
year,  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  shoulders.  My 
eye  being  off  him,  for  the  moment,  he  lost  one 
of  them.  Am  I responsible  for  Cupid’s  wing  ?” 

I made  another  concession,  and  Betteredge 
made  another  note. 

“As  to  the  second  corridor,”  he  went  on. 

‘ ‘ There  having  been  nothing  in  it  last  year  but 
the  doors  of  the  rooms  (to  every  one  of  which  I 
can  swear,  if  necessary),  my  mind  is  easy,  I ad- 
mit, respecting  that  part  of  the  house  only.  But, 
as  to  Mr.  Frankhn’s  bedroom  (if  that  is  to  be 
put  back  to  what  it  was  before),  I want  to  know 
who  is  responsible  for  keeping  it  in  a perpetual 
state  of  litter,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be  set 
right— his  trowsers  here,  his  towels  there,  and 
his  French  novels  every  where — I say,  who  is 
responsible  for  untidying  the  tidiness  of  Mr. 
Franklin’s  room — him  or  me  ?” 

Mr.  Blake  declared  that  he  would  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Betteredge  obstinately  declined  to  listen  to  any 
solution  of  the  difficulty  without  first  referring  it 
to  my  sanction  and  approval.  I accepted  Mr. 
Blake’s  proposal;  and  Betteredge  made  a last 
entry  in  the  pocket-book  to  that  effect. 

“Look  in  when  you  like,  Mr.  Jennings,  be- 
ginning from  to-morrow,”  he  said,  getting  on  his 
legs.  “ You  will  find  me  at  work,  with  the  nec- 
essary persons  to  assist  me.  I respectfully  beg 
to  thank  you.  Sir,  for  overlooking  the  case  of 
the  stuffed  buzzard,  and  the  other  case  of  the 
Cupid’s  wing — as  also  for  permitting  me  to  wash 
my  hands  of  all  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
pins  on  the  carpet,  and  the  litter  in  Mr.  Frank- 
lin’s room.  Speaking  as  a servant,  I am  deeply 
indebted  to  you.  Speaking  as  a man,  I consider 
you  to  be  a person  whose  head  is  full  of  maggots ; 
and  I take  up  my  testimony  against  your  experi- 


ment as  a delusion  and  a snare.  Don’t  be  afraid, 
on  that  account,  of  my  feelings  as  a man  getting 
in  the  way  of  my  duty  as  a servant ! You  shall 
be  obeyed — the  maggots  notwithstanding.  Sir, 
you  shall  be  obeyed.  If  it  ends  in  your  setting 
the  house  on  fire,  damm'e  if  I send  for  the  en- 
gines unless  you  ring  the  bell  and  order  them 
first!” 

With  that  farewell  assurance  he  made  me  a 
bow,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

“ Do  you  think  we  can  depend  on  him  ?”  I 
asked. 

“Implicitly,”  answered  Mr.  Blake.  “When 
we  go  to  the  house,  we  shall  find  nothing  neg- 
lected, and  nothing  forgotten.” 

June  19. — Another  protest  against  onr  con- 
templated proceedings ! From  a lady  this  time. 

The  morning’s  post  brought  me  two  letters. 
One  from  Miss  Verinder,  consenting,  in  the  kind- 
est manner,  to  the  arrangement  that  I have  pro- 
posed. The  other  from  the  lady  under  whose 
care  she  is  living — one  Mrs.  Merridew. 

Mrs.  Merridew  presents  her  compliments,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  understand  the  subject  on 
which  I have  been  corresponding  with  Miss  Ve- 
rinder, in  its  scientific  bearings.  Viewed  in  its 
social  bearings,  however,  she  feels  free  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  I am  probably,  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew thinks,  not  aware  that  Miss  Verinder  is 
barely  nineteen  years  of  age.  To  allow  a young 
lady,  at  her  time  of  life,  to  be  present  (without  a 
“chaperon”)  in  a house  full  of  men  among 
whom  a medical  experiment  is  being  carried  on, 
is  an  outrage  on  propriety  which  Mrs.  Merridew 
can  not  possibly  permit.  If  the  matter  is  allowed 
to  proceed,  she  will  feel  it  to  be  her  duty — at  a 
serious  sacrifice  of  her  own  personal  convenience 
— to  accompany  Miss  Verinder  to  Yorkshire. 
Under  these  circumstances  she  ventures  to  re- 
quest that  I will  kindly  reconsider  the  subject ; 
seeing  that  Miss  Verinder  declines  to  be  guided 
by  any  opinion  but  mine.  Her  presence  can  not 
possibly  be  necessary ; and  a word  from  me,  to 
that  effect,  would  relieve  both  Mrs.  Merridew  and 
myself  of  a very  unpleasant  responsibility. 

Translated  from  polite  commonplace  into  plain 
English,  the  meaning  of  this  is,  as  I take  it,  that 
Mrs.  Merridew»tands  in  mortal  fear  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world.  She  has  unfortunately  appealed 
to  the  very  last  man  in  existence  who  has  any  rea- 
son to  regard  that  opinion  with  respect.  I won’t 
disappoint  Miss  Verinder ; and  I won’t  delay  a 
reconciliation  between  two  young  people  who  love 
each  other,  and  who  have  been  parted  too  long 
already.  Translated  from  plain  English  into 
polite  commonplace,  this  means  that  Mr.  Jen- 
nings presents  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew, and  regrets  that  he  can  not  feel  justified  in 
interfering  any  farther  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Blake’s  report  of  himself  this  morning  was 
the  same  as  before.  AYe  determined  not  to  dis- 
turb Betteredge  by  overlooking  him  at  the  house 
to-day.  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough  for  our 
first  visit  of  inspection. 

June  20. — Mr.  Blake  is  beginning  to  feel  his 
continued  restlessness  at  night.  The  sooner  the 
rooms  are  refurnished  now  the  better. 

On  our  way  to  the  house  this  morning  he  con- 
sulted me,  with  some  nervous  impatience  and 
irresolution,  about  a letter  (forwarded  to  him 
from  London)  which  he  had  received  from  Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

The  Sergeant  writes  from  Ireland.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  (through  his  house-keep- 
er) of  a card  and  message  which  Mr.  Blake  left 
at  his  residence  near  Dorking,  and  announces 
his  return  to  England  as  likely  to  take  place  in 
a week  or  less.  In  the  mean  time  he  requests 
to  be  favored  with  Mr.  Blake’s  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  speak  to  him  (as  stated  in  the  message) 
on  the  subject  of  the  Moonstone.  If  Mr.  Blake 
can  convict  him  of  having  made  any  serious  mis- 
take, in  the  course  of  his  last  year’s  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Diamond,  he  will  consider  it  a duty 
(after  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  late  Lady  Verinder)  to  place  himself  at 
that  gentleman’s  disposal.  If  not,  be  begs  per- 
mission to  remain  in  his  retirement,  surrounded 
by  the  peaceful  floricultural  attractions  of  a coun- 
try life. 

After  reading  the  letter,  I had  no  hesitation 
in  advising  Mr.  Blake  to  inform  Sergeant  Cuft‘, 
in  reply,  of  all  that  had  happened  since  the  in- 
quiry was  suspended  last  year,  and  to  leave  him 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  plain  facts. 

On  second  thoughts,  I also  suggested  inviting 
the  Sergeant  to  be  present  at  the  experiment,  in 
the  event  of  his  returning  to  England  in  time  to 
join  us.  He  would  be  a valuable  witness  to 
have  in  any  case ; and,  if  I proved  to  be  wrong 
in  believing  the  Diamond  to  be  hidden  in  Mr. 
Blake’s  room,  his  advice  might  be  of  great  im- 
portance, at  a future  stage  of  the  proceedings 
over  which  I could  exercise  no  control.  This 
last  consideration  appeared  to  decide  Mr.  Blake. 
He  premised  to  follow  my  advice. 

The  sound  of  the  hammer  informed  us  that 
the  work  of  refurnishing  was  in  full  progress,  as 
we  entered  the  drive  that  led  to  the  house. 

Betteredge,  attired  for  the  occasion  in  a fish- 
erman’s red  cap  and  an  apron  of  green  baize,  met 
us  in  the  outer  hall.  The  moment  he  saw  me 
he  pulled  out  the  pocket-book  and  pencil,  and 
obstinately  insisted  on  taking  notes  of  every  thing 
that  I said  to  him.  Look  where  we  might  we 
found,  as  Mr.  Blake  had  foretold,  that  the  work 
was  advancing  as  rapidly  and  as  intelligently  as 
it  was  possible  to  desire.  But  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done  in  the  inner  hall,  and  in  Miss 
Verinder’s  room.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  house  would  be  ready  for  us  before  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Having  congratulated  Betteredge  on  the  prog- 
ress that  he  had  made  (he  persisted  in  taking 
notes  ever}'  time  I opened  my  lips  ; declining,  at 
the  same  time,  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
any  thing  said  by  Mr.  Blake),  and  having  prom- 


ised to  return  for  a second  visit  of  inspection  in 
a day  or  two,  we  prepared  to  leave  the  house, 
going  out  by  the  back  way.  Before  wc  were 
clear  of  the  passages  down  stairs  I was  stopped 
by  Betteredge,  just  as  I was  passing  the  door 
which  led  into  Ins  own  room. 

“Could  I say  two  words  to  you  in  private?” 
he  asked,  in  a mysterious  whisper. 

I consented  of  course.  Mr.  Blake  walked  on 
to  wait  for  me  in  the  garden,  while  I accompa- 
nied Betteredge  into  his  room.  I fully  anticipa- 
ted a demand  for  certain  new  concessions,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  already  established  in  the  cases 
of  the  stuffed  buzzard  and  the  Cupid’s  wing. 
To  my  great  surprise,  Betteredge  laid  his  hand 
confidentially  on  my  arm,  and  put  this  extraor- 
dinary question  to  me : 

“ Mr.  Jennings,  do  you  happen  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  Robinson  Crusoe  ?” 

I answered  that  I had  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
when  I was  a child. 

“ Not  since  then  ?”  inquired  Betteredge. 

“Not  since  then.” 

He  fell  back  a few  steps,  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  compassionate  curiosity, 
tempered  by  superstitious  awe. 

“ He  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe  since  he 
was  a child,”  said  Betteredge,  speaking  to  him- 
self—not  to  me.  “ Let’s  try  how  Robinson  Cru- 
soe strikes  him  now!” 

He  unlocked  a cupboard  in  a corner,  and  pro- 
duced a dirty  and  dog’s-eared  book,  which  ex- 
haled a strong  odor  of  stale  tobacco  as  he  turned 
over  the  leaves.  Having  found  a passage  of 
which  he  was  apparently  in  search,  he  requested 
me  to  join  him  in  the  corner ; still  mysteriously 
confidential,  and  still  speaking  under  his  breath. 

“ In  respect  to  this  hocus-pocus  of  yours,  Sir, 
with  the  laudanum  and  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,”  he 
began.  “AVhile  the  work-people  are  in  the 
house,  my  duty  as  a servant  gets  the  better  of 
my  feelings  as  a man.  When  the  work-people 
are  gone,  my  feelings  as  a man  get  the  better  of 
my  duty  as  a servant.  Very  good.  Last  night, 
Mr.  Jennings,  it  was  borne  in  powerfully  on  my 
mind  that  this  new  medical  enterprise  of  yours 
woidd  end  badly.  If  I had  yielded  to  that  secret 
Dictate,  I should  have  put  all  the  furniture  away 
again  witli  my  own  hands,  and  have  warned  the 
workmen  off  the  premises  when  they  came  the 
next  morning.  ” 

“Iam  glad  to  find,  from  what  I have  seen  up 
stairs,”  I said,  “ that  you  resisted  the  secret  Dic- 
tate.” 

“ Resisted  isn’t  the  word,”  answered  Better- 
edge.  “ Wrestled  is  the  word.  I wrestled,  Sir, 
between  the  silent  orders  in  my  bosom  pulling 
me  one  way,  and  the  written  orders  in  my  pock- 
et-book pushing  me  the  other,  until  (saving  your 
presence)  I was  in  a cold  sweat.  In  that  dread- 
ful perturbation  of  mind  and  laxity  of  body,  to 
what  remedy  did  I apply  ? To  the  remedy,  Sir, 
which  has  never  failed  me  yet  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  more — to  This  Book!” 

He  hit  the  book  a sounding  blow  with  his 
open  hand,  and  struck  out  of  it  a stronger  smell 
of  stale  tobacco  than  ever. 

“ What  did  I find  here,”  pursued  Betteredge, 
“at  the  first  page  I opened?  This  awful  bit, 
Sir,  page  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  as  fol- 
lows : ‘Upon  these,  and  many  like  Reflections, 
I afterward  made  it  a certain  rule  with  me,  That 
whenever  I found  those  secret  Hints  or  Pressings 
of  my  Mind,  to  doing,  or  not  doing  any  Thing 
that  presented;  or  to  going  this  AVay,  or  that 
Way,  I never  failed  to  obey  the  secret  Dictate.’ 
As  I live  by  bread,  Mr.  Jennings,  those  were  the 
first  words  that  met  my  eye,  exactly  at  the  time 
when  I myself  was  setting  the  secret  Dictate  at 
defiance ! You  don’t  see  any  thing  at  all  out  of 
the  common  in  that,  do  you,  Sir  ?” 

“ I see  a coincidence — nothing  more.” 

“ You  don’t  feel  at  all  shaken,  Mr.  Jennings, 
in  respect  to  this  medical  enterprise  of  yours?” 

“ Not  the  least  in  the  world.” 

Betteredge  stared  hard  at  me,  in  dead  silence. 
He  closed  the  book  •with  great  deliberation  ; he 
locked  it  up  again  in  the  cupboard  with  extraor- 
dinary care ; he  wheeled  round,  and  stared  hard 
at  me  once  more.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  gravely,  “there  are  great  al- 
lowances to  be  made  for  a man  who  has  not  read 
Robinson  Crusoe  since  he  was  a child.  I wish 
you  good-morning.” 

He  opened  his  door  with  a low  bow,  and  left 
me  at  liberty  to  find  my  own  way  into  the  gar- 
den. I met  Mr.  Blake  returning  to  the  house. 

“ You  needn’t  tell  me  what  has  happened,”  he 
said.  “ Betteredge  has  played  his  last  card  : he 
has  made  another  prophetic  discovery  in  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  Have  you  humored  his  favorite  de- 
lusion? No?  You  have  let  him  see  that  you 
don’t  believe  in  Robinson  Crusoe?  Mr.  Jen- 
nings! you  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  possible 
place  in 'Betteredge’s  estimation.  Say  what  you 
like,  aud  do  what  you  like,  for  the  future.  You 
will  find  that  he  won’t  waste  another  word  on 
you  now.” 

June  21. — A short  entry  must  suffice  in  my 
journal  to-day. 

Mr.  Blake  has  had  the  worst  night  that  he 
has  passed  yet.  I have  been  obliged,  greatly 
against  my  will,  to  prescribe  for  him.  Men  of 
his  sensitive  organization  are  fortunately  quick 
in  feeling  the  effect  of  remedial  measures.  Oth- 
erwise I should  be  inclined  to  fear  that  he  wfill 
be  totally  unfit  for  the  experiment,  when  the 
time  comes  to  try  it. 

As  for  myself,  after  some  little  remission  of 
my  pains  for  the  last  two  days,  I had  an  attack 
this  morning,  of  which  I shall  say  nothing  but 
that  it  has  decided  me  to  return  to  the  opium.  I 
shall  close  this  book,  and  take  my  full  dose— five 
hundred  drops. 

June  22. — Our  prospects  look  better  to-day. 
Mr.  Blake’s  nervous  suffering  is  greatly  allayed. 
Ho1  slept!  L fltltla  UsSr  night.  My  night,  thanks 
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to  the  opium,  was  the  night  of  a man  who  is 
stunned.  I can’t  say  that  I woke  this  morning ; 
the  fitter  expression  would  be,  that  I recovered 
my  senses. 

We  drove  to  the  house  to  see  if  the  refurnish- 
ing was  done.  It  will  be  completed  to-morrow 
— Saturday.  As  Mr.  Blake  foretold,  Better- 
edge  raised  no  further  obstacles.  From  first  to 
last  he  was  ominously  polite,  and  ominously  si- 
lent. 

My  medical  enterprise  (as  Betteredge  calls  it) 
must  now,  inevitably,  be  delayed  until  Monday 
next.  To-morrow  evening  the  workmen  will  be 
late  in  the  house.  On  the  next  day  the  estab- 
lished Sunday  tyranny,  which  is  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  free  country,  so  times  the  trains 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to*  ask  any  body  to  trav- 
el to  us  from  London.  Until  Monday  comes 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  watch  Mr. 
Blake  carefully,  and  to  keep  him,  if  possible,  in 
the  same  state  in  which  I find  him  to-day. 

In  the  mean  while  I have  prevailed  on  him  to 
w’rite  to  Mr.  Bruff,  making  a point  of  it  that  he 
shall  be  present  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  I espe- 
cially choose  the  lawyer,  because  he  is  strongly 
prejudiced  against  us.  If  we  convince  him  we 
place  our  victory  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute. 

Mr.  Blake  has  also  written  to  Sergeant  Cuff ; 
and  I have  sent  a line  to  Miss  Verinder.  With 
these,  and  with  old  Betteredge  (who  is  really  a 
person  of  importance  in  the  family)  we  shall  have 
witnesses  enough  for  the  purpose — without  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Merridew,  if  Mrs.  Merridew  per- 
sists in  sacrificing  herself  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 

June  23. — The  vengeance  of  the  opium  over- 
took me  again  last  night.  No  matter;  I must 
go  on  with  it  now  till  Monday  is  past  and  gone. 

Mr.  Blake  is  not  so  well  again  to-day.  At 
two  this  morning  he  confesses  that  he  opened 
the  drawer  in  which  his  cigars  are  put  away, 
lie  only  succeeded  in  locking  it  up  again  by* a 
violent  effort.  His  next  proceeding,  in  case  of 
accident,  was  to  throw  the  key  out  of  window. 
The  waiter  brought  it  in  this  morning,  discovered 
at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  cistern — such  is  Fate! 
I have  taken  possession  of  the  key  until  Tuesday 
next. 

June  24. — Mr.  Blake  and  I took  a long  drive 
in  an  open  carriage.  We  both  felt  beneficially 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  soft  summer  air.  I 
dined  with  him  at  the  hotel.  To  my  great  re- 
lief— for  I found  him  in  an  overwrought,  over- 
excited state,  this  morning — he  had  two  hours’ 
sound  sleep  on  the  sofa  after  dinner.  If  he  has 
another  bad  night  now — I am  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences. 

June  2a,  Monday. — The  day  of  the  experi- 
ment ! It  is  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  We 
have  just  arrived  at  the  house. 


GOODMAN  MISERY. 

Petek  and  Paul  met  in  a village  on  a certain 
day,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 
They  were  wet  to  the  skin.  They  were  both  in 
quest  of  a lodging  for  the  night,  but  could  find 
none.  A rich  man — one  Richard — had  turned 
them  from  his  gates,  bidding  them  remember 
that  his  house  was  not  a public  wine-shop,  when 
a poor  woman,  who  was  washing  linen  in  a 
brook,  took  pity  on  them  and  led  them  to  her 
neighbor,  the  Goodman  Misery.  How  much  more 
considerate  was  the  poor  washer-woman  than 
Richard  with  his  closed  gates;  for,  having  be- 
thought herself  on  the  way  that  old  Misery  would 
probably  have  naught  wherewith  to  break  the 
fast  and  slake  the  thirst  of  his  guests,  she  pro- 
vided herself  with  some  cooked  fish,  a big  loaf, 
and  a pitcher  of  Susa  wine.  Peter  and  Paul 
ate  with  a will.  The  hungry  man  tastes  the 
sweetest  viands.  But  sad  was  the  case  when 
the  meal  was  at  an  end.  Goodman  Misery  was 
so  poor  he  had  no  bed  to  offer  them,  save  the 
straw  upon  which  he  usually  rested  his  own  ach- 
ing limbs.  The  two  travelers  were,  however, 
too  considerate  to  accept  it.  They  elected  to  sit 
up,  and,  by  way  of  passing  the  time,  suggested 
that  Misery  should  tell  his  story  to  them.  The 
Goodman  consented,  tor  it  was  a short  and  not  a 
very  eventful  one.  The  most  he  had  to  tell  was, 
that  a thief  had  stripped  his  pear-tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  nearly  all  he  had  to  depend  upon 
for  his  wretched  living.  He  would  have  gladly 
shared  the  fruit  with  them,  had  he  not  suffered 
this  cruel  robbery. 

Touched  by  his  distress,  Peter  and  Paul  told 
Goodman  Misery  that  they  would  pray  to  Heav- 
en for  him.  And  one  of  them  considerately  add- 
ed, if  he,  Goodman  Misery,  had  any  particular 
desire  would  he  mention  it  ? 

The  Goodman  desired  no  more  from  the  Lord 
than  that  any  man  who  might  climb  his  pear- 
tree  should  be  fixed  to  it,  and  immovable,  until 
he,  Goodman  Misery,  willed  that  he  should  de- 
scend from  it. 

On  the  very  day  which  saw  the  retreating 
figures  of  Peter  and  Paul,  while  Misery  was  gone 
to  fetch  a pitcher  of  water,  the  same  thief  who 
had  stolen  his  finest  pears  returned  to  the  tree. 
Goodman  Misery,  having  set  down  his  pitch- 
er, perceived  the  rascal  immovable  amidst  the 
branches. 

“Rascal,  I have  got  you,  have  I?”  Misery 
shouted ; and  then,  aside  and  in  a low  voice  to 
himself : “Heaven.  Who,  then,  were  my  guests 
last  night  ? This  time  you  will  need  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  pick  my  pears ; but  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  will  pay  a heavy  price  for  them  in  the  tor- 
*hients  you  will  have  to  endure  at  my  hands. 
To  begin  with,  all  the  town  shall  see  you  in  your 
present  plight.  Then  I will  light  a roaring  fire 
under  my  tree,  and  smoke  and  dry  you  like  a 
Mayence  ham,’!  . , . . , 
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Goodman  Misery  having  departed  in  quest  of 
fire-wood  to  smoke  and  dry  the  thief  like  a 
Mayence  ham,  the  culprit  cried  lustily  until  he 
attracted  two  of  the  Goodman’s  neighbors. 
Yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the  thief,  these  two 
honest  folk  climbed  the  tree  to  rescue  their  fel- 
low-creature, whereupon  they  discovered  that 
they  too  were  fixed  to  the  branches.  The  three 
had  been  left  in  company  just  seventeen  hours 
and  a half  when  Goodman  Misery  returned  with 
a bag  of  bread  and  a goodly  fagot  upon  his  head. 
He  was  terrified  to  find  three  men  settled  in  his 
pear-tree. 

“Come,  come,”  he  cried;  “the  fair  will  be 
a good  one  with  so  many  customers.  And  pray 
what  did  you  two  new-comers  want  here? 
Couldn’t  you  ask  me  for  a few  pears,  and  not 
come  in  my  absence  to  steal  them  ?” 

“ We  are  no  thieves,  ” they  replied.  “We  are 
charitable  neighbors,  who  came  to  help  a man 
w hose  lamentations  smote  us  to  the  heart.  When 
we  w ant  pears  we  buy  them  in  the  market ; there 
are  plenty  without  yours.” 

“If  what  you  say  be  true,”  said  Misery,  “you 
want  nothing  in  my  tree,  and  may  come  dowrn 
as  soon  as  you  please;  the  punishment  is  for 
thieves  only.”  Whereupon  the  two  neighbors 
found  themselves  free,  and  quickly  regained  the 
ground;  but  the  thief  continued  fixed  to  the 
branches  in  a pitiable  condition  after  his  long 
imprisonment ; and  the  neighbors  stood  aston- 
ished at  the  power  of  the  Goodman.  They 
begged  hard  that  Misery  would  take  pity  even 
on  the  thief,  who  had  endured  torture  for  many 
hours.  The  rascal  prayed  hard  also,  crying, 
“I’ll  pay  any  sum,  but,  in  the  name  of  God , let 
me  come  down.  I am  enduring  tortures !” 

At  this  word  Misery  permitted  himself  to  be 
mollified.  He  told  the  thief,  in  releasing  him, 
that  he  would  forget  his  crime  and  forgive  it. 
To  show  that  ha  had  a generous  heart,  and  that 
self  had  never  dictated  any  of  the  actions  of  his 
life,  he  would  make  him  a present  of  the  fruit  he 
had  stolen.  He  would  be  released  from  bondage 
in  the  tree,  on  the  condition  that  he  would  take 
an  oath  never  to  climb  it  again,  and  that  he  would 
never  come  within  one  hunched  feet  of  it  while 
the  pears  were  ripe. 

“May  a hundred  devils  seize  me,”  said  the 
thief,  “ if  I ever  come  within  a league  of  it  again 
while  I live !” 

‘ ‘ That  is  enough,”  said  the  Goodman.  “ Come 
down,  neighbor ; you  are  free,  but  never  return, 
if  you  please.” 

The  thief  w as  so  stiff  and  swollen  in  his  limbs, 
that  poor  old  Misery  had  to  help  him  down  with 
a ladder ; for  nothing  would  persuade  the  neigh- 
bors to  approach  the  tree  a second  time.  The 
adventure  made  a great  noise  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  thenceforth  Misery’s  pears  were  re- 
spected scrupulously. 

But  Goodman  Misery  was  old,  and  his  strength 
was  waning  daily.  He  was  content  with  the 
fruit  of  his  pear-tree,  but  it  was  meagre  fare 
chat  contented  him.  One  day  a knock  was 
made  at  his  door.  He  threw  the  door  open  and 
beheld  a visitor  whom  he  had  long  expected,  but 
whom  he  did  not  imagine  to  be  quite  so  near  his 
poor  hearth.  It  was  Death,  who,  on  his  grounds, 
had  stepped  aside  to  tell  him  that  his  hour  was 
near. 

“Be  welcome,”  said  the  Goodman,  without 
flinching  a muscle,  and  looking  steadfastly  at 
him  as  one  who  did  not  fear  him.  Misery  had 
naught  on  his  conscience,  though  he  had  lived 
with  very  little  on  his  back.  Death  was  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  so  well  received. 

“ What !”  cried  Death.  “ Thou  hast  no  fear 
of  me  ! No  fear  of  Death ! at  whose  look  the 
strongest  tremble,  from  the  shepherd  to  the 
king  ?” 

“No,  I have  no  dread  of  your  presence,” 
Miseiy  said.  “What  pleasure  have  I in  this 
life  ? If  any  thing  in  this  world  could  give  me 
a regret,  it  would  be  that  of  parting  from  my 
pear-tree,  which  has  fed  me  through  so  many 
years.  But  you  must  be  settled  with,  and  you 
brook  no  delays  nor  subterfuges  when  you  beck- 
on. All  I will  ask  and  beg  you  to  grant  me  be- 
fore I die,  is,  that  I may  eat  one  more  of  my 
pears  in  your  presence.  Afterward  I shall  be  i 
ready.” 

“Thy  wish  is  too  modest  a wish  to  be  ref  ^sed,” 
said  Death. 

Misery  crept  forth  into  his  yard,  Death  follow- 
ing closely  on  his  heels.  The  Goodman  shuf- 
fled many  times  round  his  beloved  tree,  seeking 
the  finest  pear.  At  length  having  selected  a 
magnificent  one,  “There,”  he  said,  “I  choose 
that  one : I pray  you  lend  me  your  scythe  to  cut 
it  down.” 

“This  instrument  is  never  lent,”  quoth  Death. 
“No  good  soldier  permits  himself  to  be  dis- 
armed. But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better 
to  pluck  your  pear  with  the  hand.  It  would  be 
bruised  by  a fall.  Climb  into  the  tree.” 

“A  good  idea,”  said  Misery.  “ If  I had  the 
strength  I would  climb ; but  don’t  you  see  I can 
hardly  stand?” 

“ Well,”  Death  answered,  “I  will  afford  this 
service.  I will  climb  the  tree  myself.” 

Death  climbed  the  pear-tree,  and  plucked  the 
fruit  which  Misery  coveted  so  ardently;  but 
was  astonished  when  he  found  it  impossible  to 
regain  the  ground. 

“Goodman  Misery,”  said  Death,  “tell  me 
what  kind  of  a tree  is  this  ?” 

“ Can  not  you  see  that  it  is  a pear-tree?” 

“Yes,  yes;  but  how  is  it  that  I can  move 
neither  hand  nor  foot  upon  it  ?” 

“ I’  faith  that’s  your  business,”  Goodman  Mis- 
ery answered. 

“ What,  Goodman ! You  dare  to  play  a trick 
upon  me,  at  whose  nod  all  the  world  trembles  ? 
Do  you  know  the  risks  you  are  running  ?” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  was  Misery’s  cool  answer. 
“But  what  have  you  risked  yourself  in  coming 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  an  unfortunate  who  nev- 
er did  you  harm  in  his  life  ? What  fantastic  no- 


tion led  you  to  me?  You  have  the  time  to  re- 
flect, however ; and  since  I have  you  now  under 
my  thumb  I will  do  a little  good  to  the  poor  world 
that  you  have  held  in  bondage  for  so  manv  cen- 
turies. No ! Without  the  help  of  a miracle  you 
will  not  get  out  of  that  tree  until  I please  to  per- 
mit you.” 

Death,  who  had  never  found  himself  in  such  a 
plight,  saw  that  he  had  to  deal  with  some  super- 
natural power. 

* ‘ Goodman  Miseiy,  ” he  pleaded,  * ‘ I deserve 
this  for  having  been  too  amiable  toward  you. 
But  don’t  abuse  the  power  which  the  All  Power- 
ful has  given  you,  for  an  instant,  over  me.  Make 
no  further  opposition,  I pray  you,  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven.  Consent  that  I shall  descend  the  tree 
at  once,  or  I will  blast  it  unto  death.” 

“Blast  it,”  Miseiy  answered ; “and  I protest 
to  you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  the  world, 
dead  as  my  tree  may  be,  it  will  hold  you  until 
you  get  free  from  it  by  God’s  will.  ” 

“I  perceive,”  Death  went  on,  “that  I en- 
tered an  unfortunate  house  for  myself  to-day. 
But  come,  come,  Goodman  Misery.  I have  bus- 
iness in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  it 
must  be  ended  before  sundown.  Do  you  wish 
to  arrest  the  course  of  nature  ? If  I were  to  make 
my  way  out  of  this  predicament  you  might  feel  it 
sharply.” 

“ Nay,  ” said  Misery,  ‘ ‘ I fear  nothing.  Every 
man  who  is  above  the  fear  of  Death  is  beyond 
any  threats.  Your  menaces  have  no  effect  on 
me.  I am  always  ready  to  start  for  the  next 
world  when  the  Lord  shall  summon  me.  ” 

“Very  fine  sentiments,  Goodman  Misery! 
Thou  mayest  boast,  Goodman,  of  being  the  first 
in  this  life  who  has  gotten  the  better  of  Death. 
Heaven  commands  me  that,  with  thy  consent,  I 
leave  thee,  to  return  to  thee  only  on  the  last  day 
of  judgment,  when  I shall  have  completed  my 
great  work  and  man  shall  be  no  more.  You  shall 
see  the  end,  I promise  you ; so  now-,  without  hes- 
itation, allow  me  to  come  down,  or  let  me  fly 
away.  A queen  is  waiting  for  me,  five  hundred 
leagues  away.” 

“ Ought  I to  believe  you  ? Or  is  it  only  to  be- 
tray me  that  you  speak  thus  to  me  ?” 

“ No,  never  shait  thou  see  me  again  until  all 
nature  is  desolation.  The  last  stroke  of  my 
scythe  shall  fall  upon  thee.  The  edicts  of  Death 
are  irrevocable.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Good- 
man ?” 

“Yea,  I hear;  and  I believe  in  thy  words. 
Come  down  when  it  shall  please  thee.” 

At  this  Death  swept  through  the  air  and  disap- 
peared from  the  sight  of  Miseiy.  The  Goodman 
has  never  heard  of  Death  since,  although  he  has 
often  been  told  of  his  presence  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, almost  next  door ; so  that  Misery  has  lived 
to  a wonderful  age,  and  still  dwells  in  rags  near 
his  pear-tree.  And,  according  to  the  solemn 
promise  of  Death,  Misery  lives  till  the  world 
shall  be  no  more. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  great  discovery  of  certain  French  chemists 
whereby  pure  oxygen  may  be  abundantly  and  cheaply 
obtained,  and  used  in  the  production  of  artificial  light, 
is  likely  before  long  to  make  quite  a revolution  in  our 
system  of  lighting  streets  and  public  and  private 
dwellings.  In  old  times  people  were  moderately  con- 
tented with  a pitch-pine  knot,  whose  flickering  flame 
diffused  its  uncertain  gleams  through  their  rude 
dwellings.  But  with  the  onward  march  of  science 
artificial  light  has  grown  brighter  and  brighter,  until 
at  last  this  grandest  discovery  of  all  has  been  made, 
which  promises  to  afford  us  something  more  nearly 
approximating  the  solar  light  than  even  the  most  san- 
guine savant  could  have  thought  possible. 

Certain  chemicals,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat,  yield  immense  quantities  of  pure  oxygen,  which 
can  be  collected  like  other  gases  in  suitable  reservoirs ; 
and  this  new  oxygen  gas  light  is  produced  from  a solid 
pencil  of  compressed  magnesia,  fixed  in  a solid  sup- 
port, and  rendered  incandescent  by  jets  of  common 
illuminating  gas  or  hydrogen  burning  with  the  pure 
oxygen  gas.  As  yet  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  burning  this  gas,  which  requires  a double 
tube ; but  American  inventive  genius  will  speedily 
remedy  any  defects  on  that  score,  and  its  numerous 
advantages  recommend  it  to  general  use.  Experi- 
ments indicate  that  this  brilliant  light  will  be  far  more 
economical  than  ordinary  gas.  It  is  many  times  more 
brilliant  than  the  standard  gas-light,  with  the  same 
consumption  of  coal  gas.  According  to  the  French 
reports,  it  excels  by  sixteen  and  a half  times  that  pro- 
duced in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  exceeds  that  of  the 
Manhattan  Gas  Company,  consumed  in  the  English 
standard  Argand  burner,  with  fifteen  holes,  and  with 
glass  chimney  seven  inches  in  height,  to  the  same  and 
at  times  to  a greater  extent.  It  is  more  purely  white 
than  any  of  the  lights  ordinarily  used ; hence  must  be 
a blending  of  the  various  colors  in  quantity  and  pro- 
portion, more  nearly  approaching  the  sunbeam.  All 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  whatever  hue  are  seen  al- 
most as  though  illuminated  by  daylight.  The  light 
burns  steadily,  and  consequently  will  be  a great  bless- 
ing to  all  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  eyes  constantly 
by  artificial  light.  Much  less  heat  is  thrown  out  by 
this  light  than  from  any  of  the  gas  or  petroleum 
flames,  although  it  excels  them  all  in  brilliancy ; con- 
sequently one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  in 
the  use  of  coal  gas  is  in  great  part  removed  by  this  in- 
vention. Ordinary  artificial  lights  injure  the  atmos- 
phere in  two  ways : by  removing  its  oxygen,  which  is 
so  essential  for  respiration,  and  by  producing  carbonic 
acid  gas ; but  this  light  supplies  its  own  oxygen,  in- 
stead of  robbing  the  air,  and  yields  only  a sixteenth 
or  eighteenth  part  of  carbonic  acid.  For  out-of-door 
illumination  it  has  the  additional  advantage  that  by 
no  possibility  can  it  be  “blown  out.”  The  chemical 
action  is  so  intense  that  it  can  not  be  extinguished  in 
the  stormiest  weather.  The  preparation  of  this  oxygen 
differs  markedly  from  the  making  of  coal  gas:  there 
is  no  ill  odor  attending  it ; and  if  hydrogen  should  be 
employed,  as  proposed  by  the  same  ingenious  French 
chemists,  their  method  of  fabricating  it  by  heating 
fine  anthracite  coal  dust,  peat,  or  other  carbonaceous 
substance  mingled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  would  fur- 
nish us  with  means  for  illuminating  and  heating, 
without  contaminating  the  atmosphere  of  our  crowd- 
ed cities  with  the  nauseating  and  unwholesome  gases 
with  which  we  are  now  annoyed.  Dr.  Doremus,  w ho 
has  recently  been  making  various  experiments  with 
the  oxygen  gas  light,  and  from  whose  report  we  have 


gathered  these  interesting  facts,  confidently  believes 
that  these  gases  may  be  commonly  employed  by  cer-  _ 

tain  new  processes  for  heating  as  well  as  illuminating  T j mppj,  jof-v^kicj-m  tlje  improvement  of  his  place.” 


purposes,  and  that  all  our  culinary  operations  may  be 
performed  by  their  aid  alone. 

The  “Louisiana  Ice  Manufacturing  Company”  is 
said  to  be  doing  a good  business,  and  New  Orleans 
boasts  that  it  will  not  hereafter  be  dependent  upon 
Boston  for  its  supply  of  this  very  necessary  luxury. 
The  process  is  described  as  being  very  simple,  con- 
sisting in  using  the  machinery  necessary  to  bring  a 
certain  gas  which  has  an  affinity  for  caloric,  in  con- 
tact with  water.  It  can  be  made  very  cheap,  less  than 
one  cent  per  pound,  and  melts  less  rapidly  than  the 
natural  ice.  The  manufactured  ice  is  opaque,  the  nat- 
ural ice  clear. 

The  operatives  in  Lowell  are  decidedly  literary  in 
their  tastes,  and  manage  to  read  a good  deal.  It  is 
stated,  on  good  authority,  that  there  are  sold  in  Lowell 
11,000  weekly  periodicals,  including  8475  story  papers 
and  1003  religious  journals. 

The  American  Agriculturist  gives  a descriptive  list 
of  ten  or  a dozen  “ humbugs,”  warning  the  credulous 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  them.  Many  of  them  are  prize- 
drawing associations,  into  which  yon  pay  your  money 
but  by  no  means  have  your  choice  of  premiums.  Many 
prizes  offered  for  a sfnall  sum  of  money  invested,  or  a 
certain  number  of  stamps  sent  by  mail,  or  a subscrip- 
tion to  some  specified  newspaper,  turn  out  in  the  end 
to  be  utterly  worthless— a miserable,  cheap  sewing- 
machine,  spurious  jewelry,  or  nothing  at  all.  As  a 
general  thing  people  in  this  age  are  not  benevolent 
enough  to  give  away  valuables  for  nothing,  nor  even 
for  a nominal  trifle— they  expect  to  make  money  in 
some  way.  So,  when  somebody  advertfces  that  he  will 
give  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  some  commodity  for  five 
dollars,  every  one  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a 
swindle  somewhere. 

An  Englishman,  living  near  Florence,  has  devised 
an  ingenious  method  of  keeping  cool.  His  study— so 
it  is  related— is  walled  and  floored  with  zinc,  and  is  in 
fact  a large  tank,  filled  breast-high  with  water.  A few 
articles  of  furniture,  such  as  a writing-table,  a chair  or 
two,  and  a well-stored  book-case  raised  upon  cast-iron 
supporters,  and  kept  fast  to  their  moorings  by  means 
of  screws,  complete  the  arrangements.  In  this  aqua- 
rium the  owner  passes  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  re- 
ceiving his  friends  and  writing  his  letters,  with  the  oc- 
casional variety  of  a dip  beneath  the  surface. 

An  immense  bed  of  solid  salt,  said  to  be  500  feet 
thick,  has  been  discovered  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Berlin,  Prussia. 

A recent  visitor  to  Lincoln's  grave  in  Springfield 
describes  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  as  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  city,  upon  a broken  piece 
of  land  which  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  being  a group  of  beautiful  knolls  very  tastily 
ornamented  with  walks,  shrubbery,  and  evergreen 
trees.  Beside  the  pathways  little  rills  of  clear,  cold 
spring-water  leap  musically  down  the  steep  slopes  and 
flow  away  through  a beautiful  valley  into  a pleasant 
stream  in  the  distance.  The  tomb  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  situated  upon  the  brow  of  a beautiful  knoll, 
and  is  a very  humble,  though  not  common,  structure, 
being  walled  up  in  front  with  plain  red  brick,  marble- 
lined  top,  with  a marble  urn  on  each  side,  and  the 
door  closed  with  a marble  slab,  across  the  top  of 
which  is  cut  the  immortal  name— “Lincoln.” 

The  Methodist  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women 
in  Philadelphia  has  just  received  a gift  of  $10,000.  A 
gentleman  of  Chicago  has  expended  $9000  in  founding 
a “ Home”  for  respectable  working-women. 

Adelaide  Ristori,  the  great  tragedienne,  sailed  for 
Europe  last  week,  in  the  steamer  Ville  de  Paris.  She 
has  not  only  enjoyed  almost  unexampled  success  as 
an  artiste,  but  has  won,  through  her  public  as  well  as 
her  private  life,  a largo  number  of  warm  friends.  It 
is  stated  that  she  has  given  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  representations  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Cuba ; and  that  in  her  three  most  popular  charac- 
ters, “Elizabeth,"  “ Mary  Stuart,”  and  “Marie  An- 
toinette," she  has  appeared  ninety,  sixty-seven,  and 
sixty-two  times,  respectively.  Numerous  friends  ac- 
companied Madame  Ristori  to  the  steamer  on  the  day 
of  her  departure ; and  it  is  said  that  on  bidding  her 
farewell,  Manager  Grau  handed  her  a card,  on  which 
among  other  friendly  words,  was  written,  “Au  revoir, 
1870.”  Ristori  smiled  on  glancing  at  the  card,  and 
exclaimed  in  Italian,  “That  will  depend  upon  you, 
and  not  me."  Therefore  this  country  may  again  wel- 
come the  favorite  tragedienne. 

Without  pretending  to  guaranty  the  statement,  we 
quote  the  following  curious  production  of  a fertile 
mind,  which  is  stated  to  be  a verbatim  copy  of  an 
“ Essay  on  Coal,”  delivered  in  1868,  by  an  Oxford  can- 
didate to  the  examiners  at  Cheltenham,  England: 
“ Coal  is  a black  mineral.  The  way  they  produce  it  is 
this : First  they  dig  a large  pit  in  the  earth.  Then 
they  cut  down  a quantity  of  timber  and  put  it  in  the 
pit,  and  cover  the  whole  with  peat.  Then  they  burn 
the  timber.  After  it  has  been  burned  once  it  becomes 
charcoal,  and  out  of  the  charcoal  they  make  oxygen 
gas,  with  which  we  light  our  streets  and  houses.” 

The  following  anecdote  shows  how  the  royal  ac- 
count-book in  Russia  is  kept:  One  day  in  1799  the 
Empress  Catherine  was  suffering  from  a bad  cold  in 
the  head,  and  her  physicians  ordered  her  to  rub  her 
imperial  nose  with  a lump  of  tallow.  But  as  there 
was  no  tallow  in  the  palace  they  sent  into  town  and 
bought  a bit,  and  the  Empress  was  cured  of  her  cold. 
In  1850  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  turning  over  careless- 
ly the  book  of  domestic  accounts  kept  by  his  houso 
minister,  saw  the  following : 

“For  curing  his  Majesty  of  a cold,  tallow,  ten  ru- 
bles.” 

As  he  knew  that  he  had  no  cold  the  day  before,  the 
Emperor  suspected  a swindle,  and,  to  clear  the  matter 
up,  he  examined  carefully  from  end  to  end  the  book 
of  accounts.  What  was  his  amazement  to  find  every 
day  repeated  the  same  item : “ For  curing  the  cold 
of  his  Majesty,  ten  rubles.”  He  of  course  demand- 
ed an  explanation  of  this  amazing  expense,  and  it 
was  found  that  since  the  days  of  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, or  half  a century,  under  three  different  Emper- 
ors, the  house  accounts  were  charged  with  ten  rubles 
daily,  the  price  of  tallow  meant* for  imperial  noses 
w hich  had  no  need  of  them. 

A velocipede  mania  is  prevailing  in  Paris  just  now. 
Calls  are  made  in  these  odd  carriages,  and  fashiona- 
ble ladies  exercise  with  them  a couple  of  hours  daily, 
and  regard  them  as  exceedingly  nice.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  on  the  promenades,  and  iu  the 
parks. 

A country  farmer,  who  recently  made  a visit  to  our 
charming  Central  Park,  has  been  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  the  pretty  rustic  bridges,  s.eats,  and  summer-houses, 
to  attempt  something  of  the  same  sort,  on  a small . 
scale,  upon  his  own  home  grounds.  He  says:  “These 
things  cost  but  little,  chiefly  labor,  which  can  be  per- 
formed at  convenient  hours,  and  yet  how  much  of 
beauty,  pleasure,  and  happiness  they  afford.  It  pays 
to  attend  to  these  seemingly  unimportant  matters ; 
people  in  the  country  are  becoming  more  and  more 
refined  and  appreciative  of  things  that  are  beautifhl 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye;  the  useful  must  concede 
something  to  the  ornamental,  and  the  farmer  who 
fails  to  recognize  this  principle,  and  keep  up  with  the 
times  in  this  respect,  will  neglect  an  important  ele- 
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THE  TAMMANY  HALL  CONVEN- 
TION. 

The  new  Tammany  Hall  was  dedicated  to 
political  purposes  on  July  4 by  the  assemblage 
in  its  main  room  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  Before  the  delegates  entered  the 
hall  a number  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Tammany  Society  proceeded  to  formally 
dedicate  it,  which  was  done  by  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  delivery 
of  a short  address  by  Mayor  Hoffman. 

We  have  before  given  a brief  account  of  the 
Tammany  Society  and  its  previous  Wigwams 
and  Halls.  As  supplementary  to  that  account 
we  have  given  on  this  page  engravings  of  the 
tablets  set  in  the  wall  of  the  main  hall  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1789, 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  building. 

Our  large  engraving  on  pages  456  and  457 
gives  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  main  hall,  as 
it  appeared  decorated  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  delegates,  and  shows  the  Convention  in  ses- 
sion. With  this  a brief  account  of  the  building, 


from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  may  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Tammany  Hall  cost  over  $300,000,  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  cost  $80,000  more. 
All  but  the  main  hall  and  committee  rooms  are 
to  be  leased,  and  $30,000  per  annum  has  been 
refused  for  the  building. 

We  can  best  give  New  Yorkers  an  idea  of  its 
dimensions  by  saying  that  it  dwarfs  the  Academy 
of  Music  which  stands  by  its  side.  The  build- 
ing covers  a space  of  ground  116  feet  by  122,  is 
three  stories  high,  and  the  main  hall  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  five  thousand  persons. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in 
decorating  the  hall  for  the  sitting  of  the  late 
Convention.  The  permanent  decorations  of  the 
building  consist  for  the  most  part  of  elaborate 
and  finely  executed  fresco- work,  embracing  me- 
dallions and  figures  of  Justice,  Liberty,  Victory, 
and  Chief  Tammany  himself,  and  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  various  States. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  as- 
sembled in  this  room  on  July  4 will  be  found  in 
the  appropriate  news  column. 


SLEEP. 

Oh,  is  it  Death  that  comes 
To  have  a foretaste  of  the  whole? 

To-night  the  planets  and  the  stars 
Will  glimmer  through  my  window-bars, 
But  will  not  shine  upon  my  soul. 

For  I shall  lie  as  dead, 

Though  yet  I am  above  the  ground; 

All  passionless,  with  scarce  a breath, 
With  hands  of  rest  and  eyes  of  death, 

I shall  be  carried  swiftly  round. 

Or  if  my  life  should  break 
The  idle  night  with  doubtful  gleams, 
Through  mossy  arches  will  I go. 

Through  arches  ruinous  and  low, 

And  chase  the  true  and  false  in  dreams. 

Why  should  I fall  asleep? 

When  I am  still  upon  my  bed, 

The  moon  will  shine,  the  winds  will  rise, 
And  all  around  and  through  the  skies 
The  light  clouds  travel  o’er  my  head. 

Oh  busy,  busy  things! 

Ye  mock  me  with  your  ceaseless  life, 

For  all  the  hidden  springs  will  flow, 

And  all  the  blades  of  grass  will  grow, 
When  I have  neither  peace  nor  strife. 

And  all  the  long  night  through, 

The  restless  streams  will  hurry  by; 

And  round  the  lands,  with  endless  roar, 
The  white  waves  fall  upon  the  shore, 
And  bit  by  bit  devour  the  dry. 

Even  thus,  but  silently, 

Eternity,  thy  tide  shall  flow — 

And  side  by  side  with  every  star 
The  long-drawn  swell  shall  bear  me  far, 
An  idle  boat  with  none  to  row. 

My  senses  fail  with  sleep; 

My  heart  beats  thick ; the  night  is  noon 
And  faintly  through  its  misty  folds 
I hear  a drowsy  clock  that  holds 
Its  converse  with  the  waning  moon. 

Oh,  solemn  mystery! 

That  I should  be  so  closely  bound 
With  neither  terror  nor  constraint, 
Without  a murmur  of  complaint. 

And  lose  myself  upon  such  ground! 


THE  WILD  MAN  OF  VIENNA. 

31  German  Srahftfon. 

First  in  antiquity,  but  only  first  in  the  list  of 
second-class  hotels  in  Murray’s  Hand-book, 
stands  that  of  the  Wild  Man,  one  of  the  most 
venerable  houses  in  the  Austrian  Capital,  for  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  history  during  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  Mathias  Corvinus  in  the  year  1485. 

To  this  house  and  to  the  name  it  has  adopted 
is  attached  a singular  tradition,  unmistakably 
German  in  its  details,  which  we  obtained  from 
an  authentic  source,  our  informant  being  no  oth- 
er than  the  present  owner  of  the  establishment, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

In  the  year  1444,  when  Ladislaus,  King  of 
Hungary,  fell  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Varna, 
overcome  by  the  countless  army  of  Amurat,  which 
entirely  routed  the  Christian  forces,  there  was, 
among  the  few  who  escaped  the  carnage  of  that 
dreadful  day,  a lancer,  named  Georg  of  the  Val- 
ley. This  young  fellow  was  of  prepossessing  ex- 
terior and  by  no  means  wanting  in  courage,  but 
it  would  seem  he  knew  how  to  imke  use  of  his 
feet  as  well  as  of  his  hands,  for  he  contrived,  aft- 
er the  encounter  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
his  countrymen,  to  escape  unobserved,  and  to 
gain  the  neighboring  forest,  so  as,  at  least  for  the 
time,  to  place  his  life  in  safety.  So  far  so  well, 
but  even  there  his  position  w as  a very  equivocal 
one ; he  could  not  continue  in  these  wild  and  de- 
serted haunts  without  certainty  of  starvation, 
and  he  could  not  venture  beyond  without  risk  of 
discovery  and  capture.  A stranger  to  the  local- 
ity, ignorant  of  the  language,  how  was  he  to  set 
about  finding  his  way  out  of  the  intricacies  of 
this  wilderness,  and  what  chance  had  he  of  reach- 
ing his  home  even  if  he  met  with  a fellow-being 
who  was  not  an  enemy  ? 

No  wonder  that  our  hero  was  preoccupied  with 
these  embarrassing  reflections;  and  no  wonder 
that  faint,  weary,  and  helpless,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  gory  field  strewn  with  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  his  comrades,  he  should  fall  a prey  to 
all  the  fatal  suggestions  of  despair. 

Georg  sat  down  beneath  a tree,  resting  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  and,  staring  into  vacancy,  was  giv- 
ing way  to  the  gloomiest  thoughts,  when  a sound 
fell  upon  his  ear  which  told  him  of  the  approach  of 
human  footsteps.  His  first  impulse  was  to  wel- 
come any  incident  that  could  bring  a change  in 
his  miserable  prospects;  his  second,  to  appre- 
hend some  ambush  and  to  mistrust  all  strangers. 
He  accordingly  rose,  and  stealing  cautiously 
round  concealed  himself  behind  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  which  sheltered  him,  so  as  to  observe  the 
new-comer  from  behind  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  passed ; but  he  was  counting  without  his 
host,  for,  as  if  he  had  guessed  his  intention,  the 
stranger,  instead  of  pursuing  the  path,  turned  ab- 
ruptly off  and  passed  by  the  very  spot  whither 
the  unfortunate  refugee  had  retreated.  Further 
dissimulation  he  now  felt  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  so  putting  a bold  face  on  the  circum- 
stance, Georg  looked  up  and  saluted  the  new- 
I comer,  albeit  not  much  reassured  by  his  aspect. 

He  might  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the 
] dress  he  wore  was  bizarre , to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
it  consisted  of  a tightly-fitting  black  velvet  suit, 
over  which  was  thrown  a dark  claret-colored  cloak 
large  enough  to  envelop  his  whole  person,  while  a 
broad-brimmed  pointed  black  felt  hat  shaded  his 
features.  He  returned  the  young  man’s  bow 


with  a smile  which  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  but 
scarcely  masked  the  sinister  expression  of  his 
deep-set  eyes. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  in  a very  pleasant  po- 
sition, Mr.  Soldier?”  said  he.  “He  who  fights 
and  runs  away — you  know  the  rest,  I dare  say ; 
but  you  see  it  isn’t  enough  to  run  away ; the 
question  is — what  are  you  to  do  next  ?” 

“ True  enough,  Sir  Stranger,”  replied  Georg, 
“and  that  is  just  what  I am  considering.” 

“No  doubt  you  are ; and  pray  what  conclu- 
sion has  your  wisdomship  come  to  ?” 

Georg  looked  up,  first  because  he  had  no  an- 
swer to  give ; and  secondly,  because  he  was  mys- 
tified by  the  tone  and  language  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

“ One  would  think,”  he  said  at  length,  “ that 
you  had  some  expedient  to  offer  by  your  asking 
so  many  questions.” 

“ Well  done,  well  done!  evasive  but  shrewd,” 
said  he  of  the  cloak;  “and  you  are  not  far 
wrong  either,  for  I could  offer  you  more  than 
one  expedient ; that  is,  if  you  like  to  hear  them.” 

“Beggars  mustn’t  be  choosers,”  said  Georg, 
with  a sigh.  “But  perhaps  you  will  explain, 
that  I may  know  whether  you  are  not  making 
game  of  a poor  devil.” 

“You’ve  hit  it  again,  my  dear  fellow,”  said 
the  stranger ; ‘ ‘ for,  as  you  say,  you  are  a poor, 
miserable  devil,  while  on  the  other  hand  I am  a 
rich,  powerful  devil,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  the  Devil  himself.  Now  don’t  start  in  that 
foolish  way,  when  you  can  see — for  I am  sure 
you  are  a very  sensible  young  man— that  I have 
come  to  you  in  a friendly  spirit,  and  that  you 
have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.” 

“ Your  speech  is  fair  enough,  but  what  are 
your  intentions  ?”  said  Georg,  who  was  determ- 
ined to  do  nothing  rashly. 

They  depend  entirely  on  yourself.  I am  ready, 
if  you  say  the  word,  not  only  to  insure  your  safe- 
ty, but  to  start  you  with  luck  and  money  enough 
to  enable  you  to  have  a jolly  time  of  it  as  long  as 
you  are  for  this  world.” 

Georg  felt  sorely  tempted,  and  almost  forgot 
his  apprehensions  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
brilliant  prospective : he  hesitated ; and  the  Dev- 
il, anxious  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  hastened 
to  conclude  the  matter. 

“ Then  it’s  a bargain  ?”  he  said,  extending  his  ' 
open  hand. 

But  the  action  recalled  the  young  man  to  his 
senses  : he  mechanically  withdrew  his  own. 

“There  are  two  parties  to  a bargain,”  he  re- 
plied, “and  as  yet  we  have  only  talked  of  the 
terms  on  one  side ; please  to  go  on  and  tell  mo 
what  is  expected  on  the  other." 

4 4 Oh,  dear  me !”  answered  Lucifer,  with  a shrug 
of  indifference,  44  a mere  nothing ; just  your  sig- 
nature to  this  little  bit  of  parchment,  and  you 
will  never  hear  of  me  again  till  you  have  exhaust- 
ed all  the  enjoyments  I mean  to  bestow  on  you. " 

“I  thought  as  much,”  said  Georg,  contemptu- 
ously, and  in  a tone  of  bitter  disappointment ; 
“then  you  may  just  go  back  whence  you  came, 
for  no  signature  of  mine  will  you  ever  get,  I can 
tell  you,”  and  he  turned  and  went  away  in  a rage. 

“Now,  now,  you  hot-headed  fellow,”  said  the 
Devil,  who  had  no  mind  to  let  his  victim  escape, 
“do  w’ait  a bit,  and  don’t  give  me  the  trouble  of 
running  after  you  this  hot  day ; listen  to  reason, 
and  see  how  much  more  generous  I am  with  you 
than  you  deserve.  I will  make  you  another  pro- 
posal rather  than  leave  you  in  the  wretchedness 
in  which  I found  you.  I will  undertake  to  be- 
friend you  as  before  suggested,  on  the  simple 
condition  that  for  the  next  three  years  you  will 
neither  wash,  nor  shave,  nor  comb,  nor  cut  your 
hair,  nor  your  nails,  nor  make  any  alteration  in 
your  dress.  How  does  that  suit  you?” 

“That  is  another  matter,”  said  Georg,  still 
somewhat  reluctant  to  enter  into  any  compact, 
however  plausible  : “I  don’t  say  I will  refuse — ” 

44  Done  !”  said  the  Devil ; and  he  had  scarce- 
ly uttered  the  word  when,  to  Georg’s  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  at  Vienna.  Arrived 
there,  he  had  on  the  skin  of  a bear,  within  which 
was  a pocket,  where  he  found  a purse  filled  with 
gold  pieces,  and  a note  to  the  effect  that' as  long 
as  he  continued  to  observe  the  prescribed  condi- 
tions it  would  never  be  empty,  however  extrava- 
gantly he  might  spend. 

It  was  not  long  before  Georg  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  his  rash  bargain.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
reassure  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  pen- 
ance would  be  at  an  end  in  three  years.  Three 
years,  under  such  circumstances,  began  to  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  ten,  for  he  soon  became 
so  frightful  an  object  that  he  was  shunned  by  all 
decent  people,  while  the  very  street-boys  would 
pelt  him  with  mud,  and  then  run  away,  scream- 
ing, “The wild  man  is  after  us!”  and  ultimately 
he  was  known  by  no  other  name.  He  now  per- 
ceived the  object  Lucifer  had  in  view.  ‘‘He 
thought,”  said  he  to  himself,  “to  degrade  me 
until  I lost  all  self-respect,  and  that  then  I should 
give  myself  up  to  vice,  and  so  become  his  prey ; 
but  I will  give  him  the  slip  then,  and  see  if  I can 
not  get  some  good  even  out  of  this  malicious 
plot.  ” 

Acting  upon  this  wise  resolution,  Georg  hunt- 
ed about  the  streets  of  Vienna  till  he  found  a 
modest,  unpretending  dwelling  adjoining  a much- 
frequented  inn,  which  could  serve  him  as  a re- 
treat till  the  term  of  his  probation  should  be  end- 
ed. Here  he  established  himself,  and  under  the 
plea  that  he  was  gifted  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers of  divination,  he  drew  the  simple  country  folk 
around  him  far  and  near,  and  soon  obtained  the 
reputation  of  being  a wise  man  or  magician — an 
idea  that  received  considerable  support  from  his 
extraordinary  appearance.  Georg  gave  excel- 
lent advice  to  his  clients,  and  as  he  assumed  a 
paternal  tone,  and  charged  nothing  for  consulta- 
tions, he  was  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  coun- 
try round. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  year 
“ Master  Urian” — for  so  the  Devil  called  him- 
sclf—  and  announced  to 
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him  the  visit  of  a certain  Hans  Ponsheimer,  who 
had  heard  of  his  fame,  and  was  coming  from  an 
adjoining  town  named  Lugeck  to  consult  him  on 

the  state  of  his  affairs.  ...  , 

“Now,”  said  the  Devd,  “ I must  begin  by  ob- 
serving, Master  Georg,  that  you  have  been  going 
on  lately  in  a way  that  doesn’t  suit  my  book  at 
all,  and  if  you  are  determined  to  slip  through  my 
fingers,  I must  contrive  to  make  my  profit  some 
other  way;  you  will  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to 
attend  to  my  directions,  and  to  follow  them  im- 
plicitly.” 

Georg  nodded  his  acquiescence. 

“ What  I require  of  you,  then,”  continued  the 
other,  “is  this:  when  this  burgher  makes  his 
appearance  you  will  listen  to  his  story,  and  when 
he  has  come  to  an  end,  you  will  tell  him  that, 
implicated  as  he  is,  you  can  rescue  him  from  his 
difficulties.  He  will  ask  you  how,  and  you  will 
then  say  that  you  can  not  tell  him  any  thing 
about  it  until  he  has  promised  you  one  of  his 
three  daughters — who,  I can  tell  you,  are  all  very 
beautiful — in  marriage.  They  are,  however, 
haughty  and  self-conscious,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  their  father’s  ruin — for  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy — they  expect  to  match  with  princes  ; 
so  you  may  guess  the  airs  they  will  give  them- 
selves when  they  receive  the  advances  of  one  so 
repulsive  as  yourself.” 

A few  days  after  this  interview  the  predicted 
visit  took  place;  Hans  Ponsheimer  arrived  at 
the  inn,  and  without  giving  himself  time  to  rest 
or  eat,  went  straight  to  the  wise  man’s  domicile. 
All  passed  as  foretold,  except  that  on  Georg’s 
making  known  his  conditions  Hans  laughed  him 
to  scorn,  and  asked  him  what  he  took  him  for, 
to  suppose  that  his  daughters  would  ever  consent 
to  marry  such  an  object  as  him. 

“My  dear  Sir,”  answered  Georg,  coolly  ; “I 
only  take  you  for  what  you  are — a ruined  man, 
whose  credit  to-morrow  morning  will  not  be  worth 
that,”  and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

‘ ‘ What !”  said  the  merchant,  “ruined ! Hans 
Ponsheimer  without  credit!  When  you  cease 
to  be  a bear  and  become  a man  I will  believe 
that,  and  not  before.” 

‘ * More  extraordinary  things  than  either  have 
happened  before  now,”  said  Georg,  quietly. 
“Are  you  not  expecting  in  a few  days  to  be 
called  upon  for  a large  sum  ?”  he  continued. 

The  merchant  stared : “I  am,  Sir,”  said  he  ; 
“ but  how  came  you  to  know  this  ?” 

“That  is  my  secret,”  replied  Georg. 

“ Still,  I do'not  see  how  that  proves  my  ruin ; 
I have  a much  larger  amount  coming  in  before 
that  is  due,  so  that  my  risk  is  amply  covered.” 

“ Oh,  my  good  Sir,  that  is  just  where  the  shoe 
pinches  ; you  think  you  will  receive  that  sum — 
you  are  relying  upon  it ; but  not  one  penny  of  it 
will  you  ever  touch,  take  my  word  for  it ; so  if 
you  have  your  credit  at  heart,  you  must  look  out 
for  some  other  means  of  liquidating  your  debt.” 

The  merchant  boimded  from  his  seat,  still  in- 
credulous. 

“ It  is  not,  it  can  not  be  true ; vile  miscreant, 
you  menace  me  for  the  sake  of  forcing  me  to 
comply  with  your  designs ; but  this  shall  not 
be.”  He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
mounted  messenger  from  Lugeck,  who  desired 
to  say  a word  to  him  in  private,  without  loss  of 
time. 

“Your  servant  may  speak  before  me,  Hans 
Ponsheimer,”  said  Georg,  “ or  if  you  prefer  it  I 
will  be  his  spokesman ; he  is  come  to  announce 
to  you  the  failure  of  the  house  we  were  just  speak- 
ing of.  ” 

The  courier  stood  speechless  by,  and  Pon- 
sheimer, aghast,  now  turned  a deprecating  eye 
on  the  singular  being  whose  sincerity  he  had  so 
rudely  called  in  question. 

“Hans  Ponsheimer, ’’said  he,  “ we  will  say  no 
more  of  your  rough  treatment,  more  especially 
out  of  regard  for  the  close  relationship  in  which 
we  shall  soon  stand  to  each  other;”  the  mer- 
chant shuddered  involuntarily ; but  this  time  he 
restrained  all  expression  of  his  disgust.  “ I am 
willing  to  release  you  from  all  your  embarrass- 
ments, provided  I have  your  word  that  one  of 
your  daughters  shall  be  my  wife.” 

“ I consent,  ” said  Hans,  and  he  heaved  a deep 
sigh;  “you  have  my  word,  the  word  of  Hans 
Ponsheimer,  till  this  day  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

“Then,”  replied  Georg,  “lam  willing  to  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  you,  and  I deposit  as 
capital  the  amount  of  the  debt  you  have  to  pay.  ” 
And  he  counted  out  the  notes  with  a readiness 
and  a deliberation  which  took  every  one  by  sur- 
prise. Hans,  fully  sensible  of  the  obligation  he 
had  received,  and  relieved  of  an  enormous  weight, 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  shake  that  of  his  shaggy 
benefactor;  but  when  he  saw ^he  long  claws  at 
the  ends  of  his  fingers,  the  thought  of  the  rash 
promise  he  had  made  on  behalf  of  his  dainty 
daughters  overcame  him,  and  he  trembled  in 
every  limb.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
tract, and  Ponsheimer  was  obliged  to  withdraw, 
promising  his  future  son-in-law  that  his  bride 
should  be  ready  in  a few  days,  only  requesting  a 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  her  for  the  change 
that  was  to  take  place  in  her  lot. 

Hans  went  home  broken-hearted,  and  w-onder- 
ing  how  he  should  ever  venture  to  break  the  mat- 
ter to  his  daughters,  who,  on  his  approach,  came 
out  to  welcome  him  back.  They  were  complete- 
ly mystified  at  his  downcast  looks,  and  at  last 
coaxed  him  to  tell  them  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 
Hans  related  his  story  briefly,  but  honestly ; he 
disguised  nothing,  and  painted  the  Wild  Man  in 
all  his  hideousness  ; then  waited  anxiously  to  see 
how  they  took  the  information.  The  two  elder 
made  very  short  work  of  it ; they  declared  that 
nothing  should  ever  induce  them  to  accede  to  so 
revolting  a condition,  and  fell  upon  their  father 
with  the  harshest  reproach.  The  unhappy  man 
sat  before  them  in  an  attitude  of  mute  despond- 
ency. As  he  raised  his  eyes  they  fell  on  the  face 
of  his  youngest  child,  and  he  saw  that  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  She  was  his  Cordelia ; 
and  unable  to  witness  Ijefj  she 


rose,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
“Father,  dear,”  she  said,  “I  will  marry  the 
Wild  Man ; my  life  is  yours,  I will  not  forsake 
you.” 

Ponsheimer  was  overcome  by  this  touching 
proof  of  his  child’s  generosity  and  affection. 
“Trudchen,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  always 
been  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  you  are  my  conso- 
lation in  this  trial ; Heaven,  I am  convinced, 
will  reward  you  for  this  sacrifice.” 

But  Gertrude  closed  her  father’s  lips  with  a 
kiss,  and  begged  he  would  have  no  fears  for 
her,  as  no  happiness  the  world  could  give  could 
exceed  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  she  had  done 
her  duty. 

But  the  merchant  was  not  at  ease  with  him- 
self, and  was  still  deliberating  on  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  w-as  placed,  when  a great  commo- 
tion was  heard  in  the  street,  occasioned  by  a 
gorgeous  pageant  which  was  defiling  through 
the  town,  to  the  surprise  of  all  its  inhabitants ; 
the  cortege  had  threaded  the  streets  in  which 
was  Ponsheimer’s  house,  and  when  he  looked 
out  of  window  he  saw  a magnificent  coach  drawn 
by  six  richly-harnessed  horses,  and  attended  by 
servants  in  handsome  liveries,  approaching  his 
house.  As  soon  as  it  drew  up,  an  elegant  cav- 
alier alighted  and  entered  the  door.  Hans  ad- 
vanced to  the  stairs,  but  what  was  his  surprise 
to  find  himself  in  the  embrace  of  a handsome 
youth,  who,  in  the  voice  of  the  Wild  Man,  called 
him  his  future  father,  and  begged  to  see  his  des- 
tined bride. 

Gertrude’s  astonishment  and  joy  may  be  im- 
agined, but  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  her  father ; 
while,  as  for  her  heartless  and  unfilial  sisters,  no 
words  could  describo  their  rage  and  despair. 

Unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  a happiness 
which  had  been  within  their  reach,  and  which 
they  themselves  had  refused,  they  reproached 
their  father  for  deceiving  them,  and  their  sis- 
ter for  taking  advantage  of  them.  Lucifer  stood 
by  and  smiled ; his  prey  awaited  him,  for  that 
very  day  one  of  them  hung  herself,  while  the 
body  of  the  other  was  found  in  the  river  next 
morning. 

Georg  of  the  Valley  lived  happily  with  his  gen- 
tle and  beautiful  wife,  and  his  respectable  father- 
in-law.  Their  names  are  to  be  found  in  a title- 
deed  dated  1459,  in  which  the  house  they  occu- 
pied at  Lugeck  is  designated  under  the  name  of 
The  Black  Bear. 

On  the  spot  where  stood  the  inn,  of  which 
Georg  inhabited  a portion  in  the  days  of  his  dis- 
guise, now  stands  the  imposing  hotel,  The  W ild 
Man,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kiimthnergasse. 


TUNNELS  AND  TUNNELING. 

With  our  modern  appliances  for  tunnel-driv- 
ing, works  of  this  kind  are  only  a matter  of 
money — the  engineering  difficulties  are  more  or 
less  easily  conquered ; but  it  is  a puzzle  to  mod- 
ern engineers  how  the  ancients,  long  before  gun- 
powder was  known,  and  often  with  mere  bronze 
tools,  were  able  to  drive  the  subways  they  did 
through  solid  rock.  The  longest  tunnel  of  the 
ancient  world  was  that  constructed  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  to  draw  the  waters  oil'  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  now  Celano,  into  the  River  Liris.  This 
w ork  is  three  miles  long,  in  no  place  less  than 
twenty  feet  high,  and  is  ventilated  with  tunnel- 
shafts.  Such  wras  the  splendid  work  of  the  Ro- 
mans that  it  is  still  in  excellent  condition.  With- 
out saying  a word  about  Hannibal’s  notion  of 
tunneling  through  the  Alps  by  the  solvent  pow- 
ers of  vinegar,  we  may  jump  at  once  to  the 
experience  had  in.  England  in  works  of  this 
kind,  both  for  the  passage  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads. It  is  calculated  that  at  the  present  time 
England  has  ninety  miles  of  railway-tunnels,  or 
one  mile  of  tunnel  to  every  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  of  open  rail.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Box  Tunnel  is  the  longest  in  England ; but 
this  is  an  error.  The  Woodhead  Summit  Tun- 
nel possesses  this  honor.  Its  length  is  three 
miles  and  sixteen  yards,  with  a gradient  of  one 
in  two  hundred.  The  Medway  Tunnel,  on  the 
youth  Eastern,  is  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty  yards;  the  Sevenoaks,  on  the  same 
line,  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  yards ; and 
the  Box  Tunnel  is  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  yards  : so  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  first  as  regards  length,  it  is  the  fourth. 
The  most  noted  tunnel,  because  driven  under 
the  bed  of  a great  river,  is  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
It  is  only  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  but  it  was  the  most  expensive  work  ever 
produced,  costing  one  thousand  pounds  a yard, 
or  two  and  a half  times  the  cost  per  yard  of 
the  great  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  now  in  course  of 
construction.  It  is  about  to  be  put  to  some  real- 
ly practical  puqjose,  haring  been  purchased  by 
the  East  London  Railway,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  the  Northeastern  and  youth- 
eastern  ends  of  London. 

But  these  tunnels  are  playthings  compared  with 
those  projected  and  in  progress.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  drive  a tunnel  under  the  Mersey, 
between  New  Brighton  and  Bootle.  This  work 
would  be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  would  cost  upward  of  three  quarters 
of  a million  of  money.  But  what  is  a few  hun- 
dred yards  compared  to  a tunnel  that  shall  con- 
nect the  shores  of  England  and  France  ? Yet 
such  a work  has  been  seriously  contemplated  by 
several  well-known  engineers,  and  one  of  these 
days  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  out.  Three  of 
these  engineers  propose  to  carry  a road  under 
the  narrow  sea  by  means  of  iron  tubes,  and  an- 
other gentleman  proposes  a tunnel  at  a great 
depth.  Of  the  former  schemes  those  of  Mr. 
Chalmers,  an  Englishman,  and  M.  de  Gammond, 
a Frenchman,  are  the  most  startling.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers suggests  the  sinking  a tube  in  the  Channel, 
in  order  to  keep  which  gigantic  structure  moored 
to  one  spot,  he  proposes  to  cover  it  with  an  em- 
bankment of  stones,  one  huudred  and  fifty  feet 


wide  at  the  base,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  low-water. 
In  this  tube  of  eighteen  miles  in  length  there  tire 
to  be  three  ventilators,  so  that  passengers  are 
promised  breathing-holes  at  every  four  and  a 
half  miles’  distance. 

This  is  all  very  pleasant  upon  paper,  but,  we 
fear,  rather  difficult  to  accomplish  in  reality. 
He  proposes  to  build  his  tube  in  lengths  of  four 
hundred  feet,  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  to 
join  them  under  water.  This  is  to  be  done  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  at  least  at  a depth 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  high-water- 
mark in  a swift  tideway,  and  is  to  cost  only  twelve 
millions ; but  then  it  is  to  repay  the  company  that 
undertakes  it  by  yielding  a net  revenue  of  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  annual- 
ly. But  Mr.  Chalmers  is  quite  mild  in  his  ideas 
compared  with  M.  de  Gammond.  This  gentle- 
man, in  addition  to  laying  down  the  tube,  sug- 
gests a great  oceanic  station  midway  in  the  Chan- 
nel. Here  he  proposes  to  have  a harbor  and  ba- 
sins, into  which  any  home-bound  ship  may  enter, 
and  discharge  her  passengers  by  means  of  a huge 
shaft  three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  diameter, 
opening  into  the  tunnel,  and  giving  egress  to  both 
England  and  France.  This  bold  undertaking  is 
estimated  to  cost  seven  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  much  for  the  iron  tube  scheme. 
Mr.  George  Remington,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  tunnel  should  be  driven  at  a depth  of 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  Channel,  making  a total  of 
say  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sea  level.  He 
would  cross  between  cape  Grisnez  and  Dunge- 
ness  Point.  There  are  to  be  three  air-shafts  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  he 
estimates  to  cost  six  million  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  two  hundred  pounds. 

These  tunnels  are  at  present  confined  to  the 
brains  of  their  projectors,  but  the  Great  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  is  advancing  far  toward  comple- 
tion. It  is  seven  and  a half  miles  in  length.  It 
is  being  made  by  Italian  engineers,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  Italy  and  France.  This  great  work 
was  commenced  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
in  1857,  and  it  was  contemplated  that  it  would 
not  be  finished  before  the  year  1873.  At  first 
the  excavation  was  made  wholly  by  manual  la- 
bor, but  now  the  boring  process  is  performed  by 
the  most  elaborate  machinery,  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
is  the  badness  of  the  air,  which  gets  worse  as  the 
mountain  is  penetrated  further.  The  blasting 
occasions  vast  accumulations  of  foul  air,  which 
hangs  in  the  workings  by  reason  of  the  gradients 
ascending  from  the  Italian  side.  However,  pure 
air  is  conveyed  by  the  compressing  apparatus  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  sustain  the  workmen.  The 
advance  is  being  made  from  both  sides,  and  the 
embrace  will  take  place  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  two  thousand  feet  below  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Railway,  which,  in  seeming  de- 
rision of  the  labors  of  the  human  moles  below,  is 
now  climbing  the  topmost  passes  of  that  mount- 
ain. The  total  cost  of  this  tunnel  can  not  be 
less  thau  six  millions  of  money.  In  the  early 
days  of  railway  construction  English  engineers 
always  tunneled  to  avoid  a very  slight  gradient ; 
now  it  is  found  that  engines  can  go  where  horses 
can ; the  new  mountain  engine,  with  its  central 
gripping  rail,  enabling  it  to  climb  passes  that 
Stephenson  would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

ESSAY  ON  HOUSEKEEPING. 

When  Adam  was  turned  out  of  Eden  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  Eve’s  heaviest  pun- 
ishment was  going  to  housekeeping.  After  being  ac- 
customed to  pluck  delicious  fruit  when  they  listed, 
and  never  think  of  break- 
fast, dinner,  or  supper, 
what  an  awful  thing  it 
must  have  been  to  Adam 
to  come  home  at  noon  in 
a state  of  starvation,  to 
knowwhether  dinnerwas 
ready,  and  to  find  fault 
with  the  cooking  ! If  the 
diunplingswere  notdone, 
how  Eve  must  have  la- 
mented over  that  one  ap- 
ple feloniously  plucked 
from  the  forbidden  tree  ! 
and  how  often  Mr.  Adam 
must  have  banged  the 
door — wait  a minute — he 
had  no  doors  to  bang- 
kicked  the  tent  over, 
probably,  in  his  wTatb 
over  undone  mutton ! 

We  ourselves  believe  Eve 
kept  “ a girl.”  This  woe- 
ful punishment  must  have 
come  upon  us  by  way  of 
our  erring  ancestress. 

When  we  are  learned 
enough,  we  mean  to  ex- 
pound the  often-discuss- 
ed riddle  of  “who  was 
Cain’s  wife?"  by  proving 
to  our  readers  that  his 
mother  kept  “help,”  and 
that  Cain  courted  her.  Of 
course  Eve  had  a “ girl,” 
and  being  “green  and 
just  come  over,"  doubt- 
less she  mistook  pome- 
granates for  potatoes,  and 
oranges  for  apples— boil- 
ed the  melons,  and  roast- 
ed the  chickens  in  their 
feathers  ; and  Mr.  Adam 
said:  “It’s  your  fault, 
ma’am !”  to  Eve  — and 
Eve  wept. 

Then  there  must  have 
been  other  tears  to  shed 
when  the  fig-leaf  garmen  t 
came  to  pieces  and  but- 
tons-buttons also 
in  with  the  fall— were  ab- 
sent therefrom. 

Mrs.  Eve’s  disobedi- 
ence brought  housekeep- 
ing upon  the  world,  and 
alf  its  woe ! we  are  sure 
of  that. 


The  Horse -Jockey's  Geography  op  England. — 
“Capital,  Epsom;  chief  towns,  Newmarket,  Ascot, 
and  Doncaster ; principal  productions,  whips,  spurs, 
and  horse  accoutrements  in  general;  occupations, 
racing  and  making  bets ; government,  a council  called 
the  grand  stand ; largest  province,  the  turf." 


A man  in  New  Orleans  walks  so  slow  that  his  shad- 
ow frequently  falls  asleep  on  the  sidewalk. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

The  virtues  that  were  yesterday  unknown 
Are  found  to-day  upon  the  sculptured  stone. 


PAINFUL  DISENCHANTMENT. 


No.  i.  Size  of  Gaiter  imagined  by  me  as  about  fitting 

f loosely)  the  feet  of  my  adored  L-i-s-a  when  she  wore 
No.  2)  the  long  skirt  then  in  vogue, 


No.  3.  The  actual  size  discovered  when  she  put  on 
(No.  4)  the  at  present  worn  short  dress. 


A COOL  SUGGESTION. 
[For  the  Warm  Weather.  ] 


Motto  for  Hair-dress- 
ers — “Cut  and  Comb 
again.” 


Attentive  Wife.  “Dinner’s  Ready,  Charlie;  come  along,  there’s 
a Dear,  bbtoeb  it  gets  Hot  I”  0rjgijrlB|  fr(}m 
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THE  YOUNGEST  INTRODUCING  THE  OLDEST. 

America.  “Brothers  and  Sisters,  I am  happy  to  present  to  you  the  Oldest  Member  of  the  Family,  who  desires  our  better  acquaintance. 


July  18,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are' sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. : best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 

^English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb.  „ . . ...  „„ 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 26  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  60c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 

^V’n colored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  26  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  26  cents,  80  cents,  36  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  85c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  ft. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clnbs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 
' We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 


“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


SECURE  HEALTH  IN  ADVANCE. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  extinguish  a raging  fever  as  a 
raging  fire;  but  you  can  prevent  a conflagration  by 
rendering  your  dwelling  fire-proof,  and  you  can  pre- 
vent an  attack  of  fever  by  invigorating  and  purifying 
your  “ house  of  clay.” 

The  “ outside  pressure”  upon  the  constitution  and 
the  vital  powers  at  this  season  is  tremendous.  Every 
pore  of  the  millions  which  cover  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  a drain  upon  its  substance  and  its  strength. 
To  meet  this  depletion,  to  keep  up  the  stamina  under 
such  a constant  outflow  of  dissolving  flesh,  a tonic 
and  invigorant  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  time,  that 
tries  all  things,  has  proved  that 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

impart  a degree  of  strength  and  resistant  power  to 
the  over-taxed  vital  forces  which  is  unattainable  by 
any  St  her  known  means.  The  effect  of  this  inestima- 
ble vegetable  preparation  is  to  increase  the  appetite, 
accelerate  digestion,  tone  the  secretive  organs,  give 
firmness  to  the  nerves,  purify  the  blood,  cheer  the 
spirits,  and,  by  thus  rallying  all  the  forces  of  the  body, 
enable  it  to  defy  the  enervating  influence  of  the  heat, 
and  pass  triumphantly  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
the  Summer  months.  As  a safeguard  against  epi- 
demics, and  a preventive  of  the  feebleness,  lassitude, 
and  prostration,  of  which  so  many  thousands  com- 
plain at  this  season,  it  has  a national  reputation 
founded  on  twenty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  and 
unequaled  success. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
iand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
aud  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  thev  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  a 


warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $1’ 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appet 
costing  $160.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold, 


costing  $160  ’ Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  maue  as  tnose  or  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  „ 

United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

rw~  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

S3T  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  the  New  York  Independent. 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  in  a 
case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one,  yet 
would  like  a handsome-lookmg  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  cases  exactly. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  A Co. : West  Bangor,  December  3, 1867. 

Gentlemen,— I have  received  the  watch  you  sent  per  the  Adams  Express,  and  like  it  very  well.  It  keeps 
good  time,  and  is  of  a handsome  appearance.  I have  disposed  of  it  to  a friend  of  mine,  and  now  wish  you’to 
send  me  one  of  the  same  kind.  I may  be  able  to  get  some  other  orders  for  you  ere  long.  When  yon  send  it, 
direct  it  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  for  me  to  get  it.  Hoping  to  hear  from  yon  soon, 

I remain,  yours,  &c.,  V.  D.  Bedford. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <fc  Co. : York,  Pa.,  December  10, 1867. 

Df.ar  Sirs,— I received  the  Watch  to-day,  and  I am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  in  reality  more  than 
yon  advertise.  Th^re  are  five  persons  who  will  send  for  the  same  watch  in  a few  days.  Yours  respectfully, 


Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <5c  Co. : 


Joseph  Zinkand. 

Office  Merchants’  Union  Express,  Sturgis,  Dec.  4, 1! 


’lease  send  me  samples  of  your  chains.  I am  going  to  keep  two  or  three  men  travelling  all  the  time.  Very 
truly  yours,  R.  H.  Minison. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Greenwood,  Nov.  28, 1867. 

Dear  Sirs,— Myself  and  three  others  wish  yon  to  send  four  of  your  Imitation  Gold  Watches,  at  $15  each, 
gentlemen’s  size,  and  receive  payment  on  delivery.  Address  Greenwood  Farms,  Marquette  County,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Michigan,  by  express  to  Negone,  for  Michael  Lynch,  Michael  Connal,  John  Shehen,  and  Hen  nr  Young 
—all  of  Greenwood.  Yonr  watches  stand  in  great  esteem  here.  Yours,  &c.,  Micuael  Lynch. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Nov.  27, 1867. 

Sirs,— I wish  you  to  send  me  a watch.  I made  quite  a spec,  on  the  last  watch.  I want  this  watch  well 
finished,  for  they  will  sell  well.  Several  of  my  friends  have  received  watches  from  you,  and  they  like  them 
very  well.  Send  by  the  U.  S.  Express.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.S.— Forward  to  Ellsworth  City,  Ks.  Henry  A.  Leonard,  Bugler,  Co.  H,  7th  U.  S.  C. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <Se  Co. : Salem,  Oregon,  December  12, 1867. 

Gents,— I did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  as  I expected  when  I wrote  to  you  from  Idaho,  but  was  pleased 
when  I arrived  yesterday  to  find  that  my  order  was  filled,  and  the  watches  in  the  express  office.  I like  the 
watches  well,  especially  the  large  one.  My  brother  will  start  for  New  York  soon,  and  will  call  and  see  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  promptness,  I remain  yours, John  T.  Cbomwell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <&  Co. : La  Grange,  Ohio,  January  14, 1868. 

Sirs,— I am  glad  to  say  that  the  watch  for  my  friend  gave  entire  satisfaction ; and,  as  he  deals  in  the  art- 
icle, you  may  expect  further  orders ; and,  as  we  put  confidence  in  you,  we  will  forward  the  money  by  mail, 
having  it  registered,  to  save  $1  paying  expenses  back  on  the  money.  Hoping  you  will  deal  promptly  with  us, 

we  remain  your  most  obedient  servants,  James  A.  Russell,  Harrison  Cornell. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  <k  Co. : West  Newton,  January  15, 1868. 

Gents,— Please  send  me,  C.  O.  D.,  two  of  your  Oroide  Watches,  gent’s  watch : want  one  of  them  most  as 
plain  a case  as  you  have,  the  other  one  carved.  Also  two  of  your  two-dollar  chains.  Send  to  Lima,  Ally  Co., 
Ohio,  by  M.  U.  Express.  Respectfully  yours,  C.  M.  Coffin. 

P.8.—1 The  Ladies'  Watch  you  sent  me  was  all  that  I could  ask  for  the  money.  It  keeps  good  time,  and  is  a 

splendid  article.  C.  M.  Coffin. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  January  15, 1868. 

Please  send  me  per  express  two  watches,  gents’  size ; and  if  they  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  one  you  sent 
me,  I think  I will  want  more.  D.  A.  Wasson. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  ajso  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 

C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VTTILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


“ "PHYSIOGNOMY ; or,  the  Science  of  Expression" 
JL  in  the  Human  Face,  Voice,  Walk,  Action,  with 
other  signs  of  Character,  and  “How  to  Read  Them." 
If  one  may  sometimes  detect  a rogue  or  an  impostor 
without  the  rules  of  science,  he  can  do  so  much  more 
certainly  with  reliable  rules,  such  as  are  taught  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  Only  $3  a year,  or  30  cts.  a 
number.  In  clubs  of  10,  from  July  to  January,  on  trial, 
for  $10.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICS’  TOOL  BOOK. 

WITH  PRACTICAL  RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  MACHINISTS,  IRON-WORK- 
ERS, AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  B.  Harrison,  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  the  American  Artisan.  Illustrated 
with  44  Engravings.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher,  No.  192  Broadway. 

Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


PIMPLES  on  the  PACE 

Disappear  instantly  when  STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND 
SULPHUR  Powders  are  used ; clear  the  blood  of  all 
taint  of  “Scrofula,"  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Salt-Rheum, 
Sores,  and  Tumors;  regulate  the  bowels,  and  cures 
Dyspepsia ; leaves  the  Complexion  Clear  and  White. 
“Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders”  are  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  have  never  failed  to  cure.  Sold  by  respect- 
able Druggists.  Will  mail  you,  free,  one  package  (12) 
powders  on  receipt  of  $1 : three  packages,  $2  50.  Ad- 
dress HALL  & RUCKEL,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

218  Greenwich  St,  New  York. 


Whittier’s  Barefoot  Boy, 

L.  Prang  & Co.  have  now  ready  the  fourth  edition 
of  Eastman  Johnson’s  poetical  illustration  of  Whit- 
tier’s famous  poem  of  “ THE  BAREFOOT  BOY ;’’ 
one  of  the  most  charming  genre  pictures  ever  painted 
in  this  country.  The  first  three  editions  of  this  chro- 
mo  were  sold  in  advance  of  publication. 

THE  POET,  John  G.  Whittier,  says  of  our  chromo : 

“Your  admirable  chromo  of  ‘The  Barefoot  Boy,’ 

is  a charming  illustration  of  my  little  poem,  arid  in 
every  way  satisfactory  as  a work  of  art." 

THE  PAINTER,  Eastman  Johnson,  writes  of  our 
chromo : “ It  strikes  me  as  being  one  uif  the  best  chro- 
mo-lithographs I have  ever  seen.” 

Sold  at  all  Art  Stores,  or  sent  by  express,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Size  91  x 13.  Price Five  Dollars. 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Art  Publishers,  Boston. 


B 


ARTLETT  MACHINE  and  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  569 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  669  Broad’y. 


rHE  LITTLE  JOKER-Full  of  Fun-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
e sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


“ I was  Lean,  and  I became  Stout.” 

Containing  Practical  Directions  as  to  Food,  Exer- 
cise, Bathing,  Sleep,  Stimulants,  Indulgences,  &c.,  to 
INSURE  SUCCESS  in  every  case.  Second  Thousand 
just  published. 

Published  by  A.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  Boston. 
Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &o.  : Single,  50  cts. ; 3 for 
$1 ; per  doz.,  $2  75 ; per  gross,  $28. 

Fob  Writing  on  Wood:  Single,  60  cts. ; two  for  $1 ; 
per  doz.,  $4. 

Sent,  freight  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

“More  convenient  than  ink."— Amer.  Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable  for  marking  linen. "—Chicago  Tribum. 
Manufactured  and  Sold  by  the  INDELIBLE 
PENCIL  CO.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
gw  Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  every  where. 


FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Steamboats  NEWPORT  and  OLD  COLONY  alter- 
nate daily  (Sundays  excepted),  leaving  New  York  from 
Pier  28,  N.  R.,  at  5 P.M.  Leave  Newport,  on  Old  Col- 
ony and  Newport  Railway,  at  4 A.M.  (due  in  Boston 
6.10,  in  time  for  Eastern  and  Northern  connections) ; 
or  breakfast  on  board  at  7 A.M.,  leave  at  7.45  A.M., 
and  arrive  in  Boston  at  early  business  hours.  Return- 
ing Trains  leave  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway 
Depot,  corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30 
and  5.30  P.M.  Thisisthe  only  direct  route  for  Newport, 
Fall  River,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vinenjard, 
Middleboro',  the  Bridgewaters,  Plymouth,  and  all  towns  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket.  Fares  always  as  loir  as  on 
any  other  line.  For  particulars  inquire  of  the  agents, 

E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York, 

W.  H.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  O.  C.  & N.  R.  R.,  Boston. 

Nrw  York,  July  4,  1S68. 


Digitized  by 


8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits 
to  agents.  Send  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis,  postpaid.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Jfliss. 


660  MILES 

OF  TIIK 

Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD 

Are  .now  finished  and  in  active  operation.  One  hund- 
red and  twenty  miles  have  been  built  in  the  last  three 
months.  More  than  twenty  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  this  average  of  forty  miles  per  month  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  season,  making  NINE 
HUNDRED  COMPLETED  MILES  by  January  1st, 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  the  ENTIRE  GRAND 
LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  WILL  BE  OPEN  FOR 
BUSINESS  IN  1869. 

No  other  first-class  railroad  in  the  world  has  been 
bnilt  and  equipped  so  rapidly  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  runs  west  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  of  this  rail- 
road a GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK,  and  aids  its  con- 
struction by  very  liberal  grants  of  money  and  of  lands. 
To  further  insure  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Road, 
the  Company  are  authorized  to  issue  their  own 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS, 

having  thirty  years  to  run,  and  having  interest  cou- 
pons payable  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
in  gold.  The  principal,  as  well  as  interest,  is  made 

PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

The  Mortgage  Bonds  of  nearly  all  other  railroads 
in  this  country  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
currency ; and  it  is  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  other  railroad  company  in  the  world, 
building  so  great  an  extent  of  road,  issues  bonds  of 
equal  value  with  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  now  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  price  of  these  Bonds  is  now  1 02  and  accrued 
interest  from  July  1,  in  currency.  The  Company  be- 
lieve that  at  this  price  their  Bonds  are  the 

Safest  and  Most  Profitable  Investment 

in  the  market,  and  they  confidently  expect  that  they 
will  shortly  command  a higher  premium  than  any 
similar  security.  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to 
advance  the  price  at  any  time,  and  will  not  fill  any 
orders  or  receive  any  subscriptions  on  which  the  mon- 
ey has  not  been  actually  paid  at  the  Company’s  office 
before  the  time  of  such  advance.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  in  New  York 

AT  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICE, 

No.  20  NASSAU  STREET, 
And  by  JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankkbs, 

No.  69  WALL  STREET. 


Remittances  should  be  made  in  drafts  or  other  funds 
par  in  New  York,  and  the  Bonds  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  return  express.  Parties  subscribing  through 
local  agents,  will  look  to  them  for  their  safe  delivery. 

A PAMPHLET  and  MAP  FOR  18CS  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Company,  giving  fuller  information 
than  is  possible  in  an  advertisement,  respecting  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  the  Resources  of  the  Country 
traversed  by  the  Road,  the  Means  for  Construction, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Bonds,  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  at  the  Company’s  offices  or  to  any  of 
the  advertised  agents. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

July  2,  1868.  New  York. 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  28  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


STAFFORD’S 

"Olive  Tar,” 

Expressed  from  the  Juices  of  the  Olive  and  Pine, 

• Cures  BLEEDING  AT  THE  LUNGS; 

Cures  CONSUMPTION ; 

Cures  CATARRH ; 

Cures  BRONCHITIS ; 

Cures  QUINSY  AND  LOSS  OF  VOICE ; 

Cures  SORE  THROAT ; 

Cures  RHEUMATISM ; 

Cures  SCALDS  AND  BURNS; 

Cures  ASTHMA. 

“OLIVE  TAR”  RELIEVES  AND  CURES  ALL 
PAIN  FROM  WHATEVER  CAUSE. 

Sold  by  Druggists ; 60  cts.  per  Bottle,  Large  Cans  $2. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 

Great  Improvements  made:  3 New  Patents  received. 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  $18  aud  $20  single  gross. 
SHEET  BUTTONS,  red,  white,  blue,  $4  per  gross. 
BILLIARD  BALLS,  $9  and  $10  per  set. 

CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  100. 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  671  Broadway,  New  York. 


CAMPAIGN 
Badges  and  Medals. 

FIFTY  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

of  ELEGANT  CAMPAIGN  BADGES,  MEDALS,  aud 
PINS  now  ready.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY 
WHERE— and  now  Is  the  time  to  make  money.  As- 
sorted lot,  as  samples,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $2 
a dozen. 

Also,  The  People’s  Edition,  Lives  of  GRANT  and 
COLFAX.  Price  25  cents. 

Also,  GRANT  AND  COLFAX  SONGSTER.  Sent 
free  on  receipt  of  price,  15  cents. 

Also,  all  the  novelties  and  every  thing  in  the  cam- 
paign line. 

For  the  RIGHT  GOODS  at  the  RIGHT  PRICES, 
send  to  Headquarters.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 
Address 

B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher,  and  Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods, 
98  Spring  Street  (under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel),  New  York. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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TARRANT’S 

Sutzeraperient 


BUFFALO;  N.Y,  CM  1C  AGO,  ILL 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


TRY  the  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLXJ EIN  G BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 

all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cte.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers,  and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & K8 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


[TEREOPTICON8,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving  View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
im  Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
lotographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
istory,  Travels,  Ac..  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
Jgue  .free  on  application.  T.  II.  MoALLISTER, 
>tician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 

TEADF.-MAIiK. 


Every  Man  his  own  Mineral  Spa.— Each  invalid  can 
not  go  to  Germany  to  drink  the  Seltzer  Water,  but  he 
can  carry  a portable  Seltzer  Spa  with  him  wherever  he 
goes,  in  the  shane  of  a bottle  of  Tarrant’s  Seltzer 
Aperient,  and  produce  the  effervescent  duplicate  of 
a glass  of  the  original  fluid  in  two  minutes. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


For  making  and  trimming 

Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Wear. 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
and  retain  its  original 

patent. BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 

For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Houses 
throughout  the  country. 


WHEATON'S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  CO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


1841.  S.  DAVIS,  JR.’S 

Celebrated  DIAMOND  HAMS, 

Cincinnati.  Sold  by  leading  Grocers  in  chief  cities. 
READ  & ROUNDEV,  Cor.  Beaver  aud  New  Sts.,N.Y. 


DEAD  CALM. — Waiting  for  a Sw 


B.  T.  BABBITT  S ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE 

PUT  UP  IN  CASES  TO  MEET  THE  WANTS  OP  FAMILIES. 


FIVE  DOLLAR 
CASE. 


1 lb.*Superfine  Tea vl  50 

4 lbs.  Pure  “ Lion  Coffee”..  2 00 


\ lb.  Best  Superfine  Tea $0  75 


B.T.  BABBITT 

,0.p  & siUMTu, 

MANUFACTURER 


2 lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar  36 


1 lb.  Best  Starch. 


8 lbs.  Labor  - Saving  Union 


2 lbs.  Yeast  Powder. 


20  lbs.  Labor-Saving  Union 


arrow  ROOTSOMi 


I lb.  Pure  Saleratus. 


1 lb.  Pure  Potash. 


2 lbs.  Pure  Saleratus. 


2 lbs.  Pure  Potash. 


3 Papers  “Soap  Powder”..  45 
8 Cakes  Best  Toilet  Soap...  1 00 


4 Cakes  Best  Toilet  Soap...  50 


If  you  can  not  obtain  the  Goods  of  your  Grocer,  send  your  Orders  direct  to  the  Factory,  and  the  Case  will  be  forwarded  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Any  person  ordering  TEN  CASES  will  receive  A PREMIUM  OF  ONE  EXTRA  CASE.  Express  Charges  to  be  Paid  by  the  Purchaser. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Lion  Coffee.  I washing  without  labor !— Something  New! 


This  Coffee  is  roasted,  ground,  and  sealed  hermetically  in  cam  containing  ONE  POUND  ; all  the  Aroma 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  are  thereby  preserved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich,  glossy  appearance.  Every  family . 
should  use  it,  as  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure  coffee.  It  is  packed  in  cases  of 
Ten,  Twenty-four,  Forty,  and  Sixty  Pounds,  Price  FIFTY  CENTS  per  it).  One  Can  in  every  Twenty-four- 
pound  Case,  two  Cans  in  every  Forty-pound  Case,  and  three  Cans  in  every  Sixty-pound  Case,  contain  a ONE 
DOLLAR  GREENBACK. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

To  each  six  quarts  of  cold  water  required  to  cover  the  clothes,  add  two  tablespoonfu.s  of  this  SOAP 
POWDER,  first  dissolved  iu  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  mix  this  thoroughly  with  the  cold  water,  put 
in  the  clothes  and  let  them  soak  over  night.  Then  rub  the  dirt  streaks,  and  give  them  a thorough  rinsing 
in  the  pounding-barrel  or  other  vessel.  Next  put  them  in  the  boiler  with  clean  water,  add  a little  of  the 
Powder,  and  after  boiling  for  a short  time  all  dirt  and  stains  will  be  removed,  leaving  the  clothes 

EXCEEDINGLY  WHITE. 

Now  rinse  and  blue  as  usual.  The  same  water  will  answer  a second  time,  if  the  clothes  are  not  very  dirty; 
it  will  likewise  be  found  excellent  for  washing  floors  aud  any  painted  work.  IF  THE  CLOTHES  HAVE 
NOT  BEEN  SOAKED  OVER  NIGHT,  they  can  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  using  a little  more  of  tub 
Powder  when  boiling,  or  by  boiling  in  two  waters. 

THIS  POWDER  IS  WARRANTED 

Not  to  Hot  or  Injure  the  Clothes. 

It  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor,  Renders  Bleaching  Unnecessary,  Dispenses  with  Rubbing,  except  for  arti- 
cles specially  soiled,  while  the  cost  of  the  material  for  doing  THE  WASH  TNG  OF  TEN  PERSONS  WILL 
NOT  EXCEED  TWO  CENTS. 

ONE  PAPER  OF  THIS  POWDER  will  make  Twelve  Quarts  of  best  FAMILY  SOFT  SOAP. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE.— Mix  together  six  quarts  of  water  and  one  paper  of  the  Powder,  and  let  them 
boil  about  two  minutes ; then  add  six  quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  them  intimately  together,  and  set  the  vessel 
away  in  a cool  place  where  it  will  not  freeze ; when  cold,  you  will  have  a very  thick  and  nice  white  soap. 
This  soap  will  wash  well,  and  will  not  EAT  the  hands  like  other  soft  soap,  nor  ROT  the  clothes.  By  making 
the  Powder  into  six  quarts  of  soap,  it  can  be  used  with  Hard  or  Sea  Water.  The  Soft  Soap  is  best  adapted 
for  washing  Calico  and  Woolen  Goods.  TO  PREVENT  DISAPPOINTMENT  OR  IMPOSITION,  be  sure 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not  get  it  for  you , send 
your  Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Manufacturer,  Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74 
Washington  Street,  and  43  and  44-  f York. 


Use  B,  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash,  or  Ready  Soap  Maker, 

Warranted  double  the  strength  of  common  Potash,  and  superior  to  any  other  saponifler  or  ley  in  the 
market.  Put  up  in  Cans  of  One  pound,  Two  pounds,  Three  pounds,  Six  pounds,  and  Twelve  pounds,  with 
full  directions  in  English  and  German  for  making  Hard  and  Soft  Soap.  One  pound  will  make  Fifteen  Gal- 
lons of  Soft  Soap.  No  lime  is  required.  Consumers  will  find  this  the  cheapest  Potash  in  the  market. 


B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Labor-Saving  Union  Soap. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  has  for  a long  time  been  experimenting,  and  has  now  produced  an  article  of  Soap  that  is 
composed  of  the  best  washiug  material,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  rot  or  injure  the  clothes  in  the  least 
possible  degree.  He  stamps  his  uame  on  each  bar,  and  guarantees  that  the  Soap  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabric,  while  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  pleasant  washing  Soap  ever  offered  in  market.  It  is 
made  from  clean  and  pure  material,  contains  no  adulterations  of  any  kind,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
woolens,  which  will  not  shrink  after  being  washed  with  this  Soap.  Ask  for  B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP,  and 
take  no  other.  Each  bar  is  wrapped  in  a Circular  containing  full  directions  for  use,  printed  in  English  and 
German.  One  pound  of  this  Soap  is  equal  to  three  pounds  of  ordinary  Family  Soap.  Directions  sent  in  each 
Box  for  making  One  Pound  of  the  above  Soap  into  Three  Gallons  of  handsome  Soft  Soap.  It  will  remove  Paint, 
Grease,  Tar,  and  Stains  of  all  kinds.  It  will  not  injure  the  fabric : on  the  contrary,  it  preserves  it.  It  will 
wash  in  hard  or  salt  water.  But  little  labor  is  required  where  this  Soap  is  used.  Machinists  and  Printers 
will  And  this  Soap  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  THING  IN  THE  MARKET. 


FOR  SALE  EVERY  WHERE. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Manufacturer, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  and  43  and  44 
DigitiJS^Vleat  Street,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1868. 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
*4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Tear  1SGS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Saturday,  July  25,  1868. 


THE  GREAT  ISSUE. 

TIIE  Democratic  Convention  of  18G4  de- 
clared the  war  a failure.  The  loyal  peo- 
ple scorned  the  words  and  fought  on  to  an  un- 
conditional victory.  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  18G8  declares  that  the  war  debt  shall  be 
repudiated.  And  their  words  will  be  equally 
spumed  by  the  same  honorable  people.  In 
1 8G4  upon  a platform  of  surrender  to  rebellion 
the  Democrats  nominated  the  conspicuous  mili- 
tary failure  of  the  war.  In  1868,  upon  a plat- 
form of  repudiation,  they  nominate  a pure  Cop- 
perhead. In  1864  the  men  who  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  a victory  directed  the  Conven- 
tion. In  1868  the  same  men  who  think  thero 
is  at  least  a chance  of  disgracing  the  victors 
controlled  it.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  campaign.  Shall  the  ex-rebels 
and  their  political  allies  dishonor  the  national 
name  by  repudiating  the  debt  and  betraying  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Southern  States?  Shall  all 
the  work  of  reconstruction  be  undone,  and  the 
country  plunged  anew  into  the  excitement  of 
reorganizing  the  Union  ? Shall  the  policy  of 
subjecting  the  loyal  population  to  the  late  rebels 
be  substituted  for  the  policy  of  reconstruction 
upon  equal  rights  which  is  now  in  process  of  ac- 
complishment ? 

These  are  the  questions  fairly  put  to  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people  by 
the  two  platforms  and  the  candidates.  Nor 
does  it  matter  that  it  may  be  denied  that  the 
Democratic  platform  explicitly  opens  the  ques- 
tion of  reconstruction.  Its  declaration  is,  that 
“ the  reconstruction  acts  (so  called)  of  Congress 
are  usurpations,  and  unconstitutional,  revolu- 
tionary, and  void.”  Any  man  or  officer  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  them  is  justified  by  the 
Democratic  platform.  Coming  into  power  the 
party  must  treat  those  acts  as  void  or  belie  its 
declarations.  If  it  acts  as  it  professes  to  be- 
lieve it  will  set  the  acts  aside.  If  it  chooses  to 
belie  its  words,  it  will  let  them  stand.  But  in 
what  manner  is  it  likely  to  respect  or  enforce 
acts  which  it  denounces  as  void  ? If  the  recon- 
struction acts  are  to  be  overthrown,  let  the 
Democratic  party  come  into  power.  If  they 
are  to  remain,  which  will  most  honorably  main- 
tain them — the  party  which  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple they  embody,  or  that  which  derides  the 
principle  and  declares  them  usurpations,  revo- 
lutionary, and  void? 

The  attentive  and  reflective  reader  will  also 
remark  that,  according  to  the  Democratic  plat- 
• form,  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  if  not 
altogether  what  might  be  wished,  is  wholly  due 
to  the  Republican  party.  That  men  like  Wade 
Hampton  and  N.  B.  Forrest  and  General 
Hoke,  and  a hundred  other  rebel  officers  who 
sat  in  the  Convention,  have  directly  or  indi- 
rectly done  any  thing  to  disturb  the  national 
tranquillity  or  increase  the  public  debt,  is  not 
remotely  suggested.  But  words  were  feeble  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Committee  upon  Resolutions 
to  describe  the  enormous  offenses  of  a party 
which  had  led  the  country  in  its  noble  and  tri- 
umphant resistance  to  the  rebellion,  whether  in 
the  field  or  in  Copperhead  councils  ; which  has 
removed  the  unspeakable  stain  from  the  na- 
tional character,  and  which,  without  a stroke 
of  vengeance,  has  restored  the  Union  upon  the 
enduring  principles  of  liberty  and  justice.  It 
has  not  made  Wade  Hampton  and  his  com- 
panions the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  their  loyal 
neighbors ; and  the  Democratic  party,  which 
four  years  ago  clamored  for  surrender  to  Wade 
Hampton  and  Forrest  and  Hoke,  now  de- 
nounces the  party  that  prevented  the  surren- 
der, and  that  honors  all  loyal  men  in  the  land. 

The  issue  of  reconstruction  raised  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  is  precisely  that  for 
which  Andrew  Johnson  has  been  contend- 
ing ; namely,  that  when  the  rebellion  in  arms 
was  overthrown  the  only  national  right  what- 
ever within  the  recovered  States  was  the  right 
of  prosecuting  for  treason,  and  that  every  State 
might  reorganize  itself  as  it  chose.  The  Re- 
publican ground  of  reconstruction  is,  that  as 
there  was  no  authority  left  in  any  Southern 
State  after  the  surrender  but  that  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  no  step  toward  civil  government 
could  be  taken  but  by  their  authority,  and  that 
they  were  bound  in  reorganizing  the  States  to 
take  such  measures  as  emancipation  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country  required.  Upon 
this  principle  the  Government  proceeded.  It 
moved  slowly,  for  only  gradually  could  the  real 
disposition  of  the  Southern  States,  upon  which 
so  much  depended,  be  ascertained.  It  did  not 
act  upon  any  abstract  theory,  for  it  was  pecul- 
iarly a subject  of  practical  statesmanship.  It 
has  now  restored  all  but  three  of  the  States  that 
made  war  upon  the  Union.  The  complete  pa- 
cification of  those  States,  their  adaptation  to  the 
radical  changes  wrought  by  the  war,  and  their 
renewed  industry  and  prosperity,  are  results 
that  can  be  only  slowly  attained,  but  are  not 
attainable  at  all  until  after  their  political  reor- 
ganization. It  is  this  which  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1868  denounces  as  void.  It  is  this 
which  the  American  people  will  sustain  pre- 
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cisely  as  they  sustained  the  war,  against  the 
declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1861 
that  it  was  a failure. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE. 

Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  has  written  two  let- 
ters positively  declining  to  be  a candidate  for  \ 
the  Presidency.  In  the  delegation  of  the  State 
he  formally  and  pointedly  withdrew  his  nAne. 
In  the  Convention  he  anvmnced  that  his  per- 
sonal honor  required  him  to  refuse  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned.  Yet  we  presume  that 
there  was  no  one  familiar  with  New  York  poli- 
tics, or  with  Mr.  Seymour’s  public  career,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a candidate : and 
that  fact  is  illustrative  of  the  man. 

The  nomination  is  a signal  triumph  of  the 
New  York  Managers,  as  the  platform  is  of  the 
Pendletonians.  When  it  was  suggested  that 
Mr.  Seymour  was  not  unfavorable  to  Chase, 
an  astute  observer  asked,  “Are  yon  quite 
sure  of  it?”  He,  evidently,  was  not,  and  he 
laughed  at  the  excessive  greenness  of  the  Herald 
in  supposing  that  Mr.  Seymour  would  seriously 
withdraw  in  favor  of  the  Chief  Justice.  “There 
is  no  compromise  between  right  and  wrong,” 
said  another  Democrat;  “if  we  suppose  the 
Republicans  to  be  right,  we  ought  not  to  nom- 
inate a candidate : if  we  are  right,  we  ought  to 
nominate  one  of  our  own  representative  men, 
and  not  a radical  Republican  of  yesterday.  ” 

The  Convention  agreed  with  this  gentleman, 
and  we  have  a truly  representative  man  of  the 
party,  which,  by  its  unscrupulous  devotion  to 
the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  human  slaver}', 
plunged  the  country  into  war ; which  insisted 
that  the  rebellion  was  successful  until  it  was 
wholly  defeated,  and  which  now  claims  that, 
as  the  country  would  not  be  destroyed,  it  shall 
be  disgraced.  Of  this  kind  of  patriotism  and 
statesmanship  Horatio  Seymour  is  a prop- 
er representative.  When  the  war  was  immi 
nent,  and  the  rebel  Senators  were  seceding  and 
all  was  doubt  and  darkness  and  confusion, 
Horatio  Seymour  justified  them,  and  cast  the 
whole  responsibility  of  their  crime  upon  those 
who,  believing  that  liberty  was  a better  national 
policy  than  slavery,  had  lawfully  declared  that 
slavery  should  not  be  extended  upon  the  na- 
tional domain.  When  the  war  began  this  pro- 
phetic statesman  announced  that  it  would  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  South  and  prove 
ruinous  to  the  North.  When  it  became  clear 
that  it  was  a question  betw  een  slavery  and  the 
Union,  Mr.  Seymour  insisted  that  the  Union 
must  be  surrendered  rather  than  slavery. 
When  the  agony  of  the  war  was  extremest 
Mr.  Seymour,  then  Governor,  came  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  in  a public  speech  derided 
the  patriotic  hopes  of  the  country,  and  instigated 
a mob  against  the  Government  then  engaged 
in  drafting  men.  He  presided  at  the  Conven- 
tion which  urged  surrender  to  the  rebellion. 
Rejected  by  the  people  as  Governor,  he  appeared 
at  Democratic  Conventions  after  the  final  vi  > 
tory  of  Grant  and  the  Union  army  to  denoun ie 
the  party  that  had  sustained  the  war,  and  to  in- 
still in  the  public  mind  the  idea  that  the  war 
debt  was  a wicked  creation  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  that  the  taxation  was  the  result  of 
Republican  misrule  and  not  of  the  rebellion. 
No  w'ord  of  encouragement  to  loyal  men  in  the 
field  fighting  for  their  country — no  syllable  of 
sympathy  with  four  millions  of  human  beings 
held  in  the  most  hopeless  slavery  by  his  coun- 
trymen— no  declaration  of  any  great,  generous, 
humane  principle  of  public  and  national  action, 
has  ever  fallen  from  the  lips  of  this  man,  trained 
from  his  youth  to  politics  and  to  public  speak- 
ing. A plausible  politician,  an  unscrupulous 
partisan,  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  only 
aristocratic  class  in  the  country,  the  flatterer  of 
the  laboring  man,  and  the  stigmatizer  of  labor, 
Mr.  Seymour  is  the  fit  candidate  of  a party 
which,  in  its  prime,  sought  to  make  of  the 
American  Republic  a vast  slave  empire ; and  in 
its  decadence,  still  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  slav- 
ery, seeks  to  perpetuate  class  hatreds,  and  to 
govern  the  country  unjustly. 


NATIONAL  HONOR  OR  DISHONOR. 

The  Democratic  platform  declares,  that 
where  “ the  obligations  of  the  Government  do 
not  expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law 
under  which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide 
that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought,  in 
right  and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Republican  platform  declares,  that  “We 
denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a national 
crime,  and  the  national  honor  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  indebtedness  in  the  utmost 
good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad, 
not  only  according  to  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  the  law's  under  which  it  was  contracted.” 

Which  of  these  is  honorable,  and  which  dis- 
honorable ? Wh  at  was  the  explicit  understand- 
ing of  every  person  who  invested  a dollar  in 
the  public  funds  ? Had  any  body  suggested 
that  payment  was  to  be  made  in  any  thing  but 
coin  would  the  loans  have  been  taken?  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  had  said  in  the 
crisis  of  the  war:  “We  are  sorely  pressed,  and 
we  must  be  ruined  if  we  can  not  get  money. 
If  any  body  will  lend  us  money  we  will  pay 


him  in  paper,”  could  the  money  have  been 
raised  ? 

But  it  is  not  a matter  of  conjecture.  In  a 
dark  hour  Mr.  Tiiaddeus  Stevens,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  did 
propose  that  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
pending  loan  should  be  paid  in  paper.  He  was 
promptly  overruled;  yet  his  bare  proposition 
was  ..  serious  disaster  to  the  public  credit. 

Mr.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasur  said 
distinctly  in  1864,  that  it  was  the  pur]  -e  of 
the  Government  to  pay  the  Five-T  nties, 
“like  other  bonds  of  the  United  States,  in 
coin.” 

Mr.  M‘Culloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said  in  18G7 : “ I consider  the  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pledged  to  pay  the  Five-Twenty  bonds, 
when  they  are  paid,  in  coin ;”  and  he  speaks  of 
“the  express  understanding”  unler  which  the 
loan  was  negotiated. 

The  authorized  Government  agents  every 
where  urged  investment  in  the  bonds,  because 
they  were  payable  in  gold. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
public  debt  in  coin. 

The  act  approved  March  8,  1863,  does  in- 
deed provide  in  terms  that  the  principal  and 
interest  shall  be  paid  in  gold.  But  must  we 
therefore  infer  that  the  Government  meant  to 
repudiate  all  the  existing  debt  ? As  Mr.  Endi- 
cott  suggests,  in  his  letter  in  reply  to  General 
Butler,  was  not  the  object  evidently  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  the  bonds  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  intention 
of  the  Government  in  issuing  the  bonds,  nor  of 
the  understanding  of  the  people  in  taking  them. 
They  were  honest  promises  to  pay  dollars,  not 
the  promises  of  dollars.  They  were  a solemn 
contract  made  by  a Government  in  a desperate 
struggle,  and  their  repudiation  under  whatever 
form  is,  as  the  Republican  platform  truly  says, 
a national  crime.  The  individual  debtor  might 
as  well  insist  that  “in  right  and  in  justice”  he 
might  pay  his  notes  with  other  notes  as  the 
United  States  declare  that  it  would  pay  its 
promises  in  paper.  No  party  that  had  heartily 
supported  the  war  would  propose  it,  and  the 
people  that  refused  to  surrender  to  force  will 
not  succumb  to  the  most  unblushing  fraud. 


WHO  KILLED  COCK  ROBIN? 

The  instrumentality  most  important  in  de- 
feating Mr.  Pendleton  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention was  unquestionably  the  platform,  which 
was  drawn  in  exact  accordance  with  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton’s views — favoring  payment  of  the  Five- 
Twenties  in  greenbacks.  The  platform  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention,  New 
York  voting  for  it,  although  Mr.  Seymour,  in 
important  speeches  designed  to  show  his  exact 
position,  had  demonstrated  clearly  that  it  would 
be  a violation  of  good  faith  to  pay  them  in  that 
manner.  The  platform,  which  was  adopted  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  went  forth  as 
the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  then  held  in  hand  by  the  reins  of 
the  New  York  delegation  until  public  sentiment 
against  the  measure  had  been  sufficiently  col- 
lected. Bondholders  universally  pronounced 
against  it,  the  bonds  receded  in  every  market, 
and  the  conviction  became  wide-spread  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  put  upon  the  platform  the  can- 
didate to  whose  views  it  had  been  made  to  con- 
form with  careful  precision.  Investigation  into 
this  subject  will  probably  show  that  this  was  a 
part  of  the  deep-laid  scheme  by  which  the  only 
eminent  opposer  of  that  policy  among  all  the 
candidates  was  finally  selected  for  the  honor. 
If  Mr.  Seymour  had  intended  while  making  his 
speeches  against  repudiation  to  have  the  plat- 
form constructed  in  conformity  with  his  views, 
a contest  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  or 
before  the  Convention  itself  would  have  taken 
place,  and  no  doubt  with  success ; but  as  this 
was  not  done,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  careful  to 
inform  the  public  of  his  distinct  views,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  it  was  with  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  influence  the  Convention  in  his  be- 
half at  the  vital  moment  when  the  unpopularity 
and  danger  of  the  platform  should  be  made  to 
appear,  and  when  from  this  apparent  cause  the 
Convention  was  about  to  name  as  its  standard- 
bearer  one  of  the  candidates,  Chase,  Hen- 
dricks, or  Hancock,  with  whom  the  Pendle- 
ton strength  had  been  tried  in  open  contest. 
The  resort  on  the  part  of  the  latter  would  then 
naturally  be  to  some  one  who  had  stood  or  ap- 
peared to  stand  aloof  from  the  fierce  struggle, 
and  whose  elevation  would  leave  to  the  West 
the  right  of  naming  the  candidate  in  July,  1872. 

On  the  afternoon  immediately  before  the  day 
of  nomination  this  matter  had  doubtless  been 
partly  arranged  when  Ohio  joined  New  York  in 
the  motion  of  the  latter,  which  was  carried,  to 
adjourn  over  to  the  next  day  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  said,  of  careful  deliberation. 

The  Convention  had  clearly  shown — Pen- 
dleton having  failed — that  either  Chase  or 
Hancock  or  Hendricks  would  be  nominated  ; 
and  although  Hancock  and  Hendricks  were 
allowed  to  have  a run  up  to  the  point  when  en- 
thusiasm would  have  placed  either  of  them  on 
the  ticket,  Chase  was  not  allowed  this  privi- 
lege, because  the  applause  had  been  so  vocifer- 
ous and  hearty  on  the  announcement  of  a vote 
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for  him  as  to  show  too  great  danger.  The 
handling  of  the  Convention  here  was  mastetly, 
and  as  Chase  was  the  supposed  certain  nominee 
of  New  York,  no  thought  was  entertained  that 
the  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  President  of  the  Convention,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  it  was  dictated  by  a lofty 
unselfishness. 

Seymour  had  been  overslaughed  at  Chicago 
— the  social  influences  there  all  being  against 
him  as  was  the  outside  and  gallery  sentiment — 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  next  Conven- 
tion should  be  held  at  New  York,  where  these 
influences  might  be  reversed.  The  invitation 
to  the  Southern  Democracy  to  participate  was 
so  general  as  to  exclude  no  one,  whatever  his 
position  in  the  war,  and  was  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  hospitality.  At  the 
grand  dinner  at  the  Manhattan  Club — paid  for 
in  part  doubtless  out  of  the  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  made  by  the  city  for 
fire-works! — ten,  we  are  told,  of  the  largest 
salmon  were  served  whole,  and  it  is  said  over 
three  hundred  bottles  of  Champagne  were  used. 
These  attentions,  not  less  grateful  than  were 
those  bestowed  by  the  wealthy  friends  of  Sey- 
mour, removed  all  doubts  as  to  how  Southern 
rebels  would  be  received,  and  gave  to  the  can- 
vass in  New  York  a character  the  reverse  of 
that  which  operated  at  Chicago,  and,  particu- 
larly favorable  to  Seymour’s  liberality,  as  he 
had  declined  the  honor  of  a nomination. 

It  would  require  two  impossible  things — the 
election  of  Mr.  Seymour  to  the  Presidency,  and 
the  exhibition  of  his  policy  as  to  appointments — 
to  inform  the  country  of  the  exact  situation  as 
between  the  quondam  friends  of  Pendleton  and 
Mr.  Seymour  ; but  he  must  be  very  dull  in  com- 
prehension who  supposes  that  there  was  not  an 
understanding  between  them,  inchoate  or  com- 
plete, when  New  York  moved  to  adjourn,  or 
that  the  studious  attempt  to  show  that  New 
York  in  the  ensuing  morning  would  support 
Chase,  had  the  least  foundation. 

The  acting  when  Seymour  received  the  un- 
expected (?)  vote  of  Ohio,  could  not  be  excelled 
by  any  of  the  masters  who  on  the  stage  display 
the  human  passions.  He  could  scarcely  be 
held ; he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  doubtless 
delivered  over  to  the  reporters  his  carefully  pre- 
pared speech,  in  which  the  word  meant  is  un- 
derscored in  all  of  the  publications,  affirming 
that  such  was  his  object  in  repeatedly  declaring 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  accept  a nomination. 
We  are  also  treated  to  a scene  of  unusual  in- 
terest when  Seymour,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
Tilden,  was  observed  in  tears,  still  refusing  to 
serve: 

“Do,  good  my  lord,  the  citizens  entreat  yon." 

[Say*  the  ITest.] 

“ Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffered  love." 

[Says  the  toell-Jillod  South .1 
“Will  you  [saj/s  Seymour ] enforce  me  to  a world 
of  cares? 

I am  not  made  of  stone, 

But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 
t Continue » to  shed  tears.] 

Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  sonl. 

Since  yon  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 

To  bear  her  burden  whe’r  I will  or  no, 

I must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 

But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-faced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 

For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I am  from  the  desire  of  this.” 

The  wires  had  scarcely  flashed  the  news — for 
such  it  was — of  his  nomination  over  the  city, 
when  a vehicle,  drawn  by  eight  elegant  horses, 
heralded  by  a loud  bell,  was  observed,  bearing 
a well-dried  placard,  in  large,  well-painted  let- 
ters, announcing  that  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
favorite  son  of  New  York,  had  been  nominated 
and  would  be  elected  to  the  Presidency! 

A more  perfect  exhibition  of  manipulation, 
commencing  w ith  the  selection  of  this  city  as 
the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  Convention, 
has  never  been  presented  in  any  country.  It 
stands  in  powerful  contrast  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Republican  Convention,  which, 
guided  by  the  wise  forecast  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  solid  men  of  the  Union,  pre- 
sented names  for  our  suffrages  the  very  reverse 
of  the  revolutionary  and  repudiating  names  and 
doctrines  which  rebellion  has  thus  put  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Democracy. 


WHAT  GENERAL  BLAIR  WANTS. 

The  country  will  see  in  General  Blair’s  let- 
ter, published  during  the  Convention,  the  kind 
of  President  which  the  Democratic  party  would 
provide  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  P-es- 
ident  whom  it  hopes  to  elect.  General  Blair 
proposes  to  undo  by  force  of  arms  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  and  “ to  compel  the  Senate”  to 
obey  the  President.  A weaker  and  more  ridi- 
culous nomination  could  not  have  been  made, 
nor  one  which  reveals  more  plainly  the  real 
spirit  and  secret  hope  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Blair  says,  on  the  30th  of  June,  “We  must 
have  a President  who  will  execute  the  will  of 
the  people  by  trampling  into  dust  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Congress  known  as  the  reconstruction 
acts.  I w'ish  to  stand  before  the  Convention 
upon  this  issue.”  And  upon  this  issue  it  nom- 
inated him.  Upon  this  issue  the  country,  in- 
tent upon  equal  rights  and  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, will  vehemently  reject  General  Blair  and 
his  civil  war. 

Original  from 
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AND  MR.  CHASE — 1 

On  the  twenty-first  ballot,  in  a Convention 
which  on  the  twenty-second  nominated  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  Copperheads  in  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Chase  received  four  votes,  having  pre- 
viously received  half  a vote  in  each  of  five  bal- 
lots. If  he  had  said  and  done  and  written  no- 
thing to  affect  the  result ; if,  honoring  his  great 
office  and  his  own  character  and  career,  he  had 
been  as  satisfied  with  them  as  the  country  was 
gratefully  mindful  of  them,  the  introduction  of 
his  name  into  a conclave  of  those  who  would 
gladly  disgrace  a people  they  could  not  subdue, 
•would  not  be  an  ineradicable*  stain  upon  his 
fame. 

But  the  master  passion  of  the  Chief  Justice 
has  destroyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  who  have  long  honored  and  followed  him. 
Was  it  not  enough  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
senatorial  chiefs  who  overthrew  the  grinding  tyr- 
anny of  slavery — to  have  been  the  skillful  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during  the  war — to  be,  in  his 
prime  oflife,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  renounce  the  respect  of 
the  great  party  that  is  founding  the  Government 
impregnably  upon  justice  and  liberty  in  order 
to  secure  four  votes  in  a Convention  that  was 
balloting  for  Pendleton  and  Asa  Packer  and 
finally  nominated  Horatio  Setmour  and  Prank 
Blair? 

The  late  political  history  of  the  country  is  full 
of  the  most  instructive  and  painful  warnings. 
The  three  most  conspicuous  names  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation  were  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Seward.  They  all  fixed  their 
hearts  upon  the  Presidency ; they  were  all  dis- 
appointed, and  their  disappointment  overpow- 
ered them.  Henry  Clay  pursued  the  phantom 
of  the  Presidency  for  a generation.  The  Dan- 
iel Webster  of  1820  became  the  Webster  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1850.  The  William  Henry 
Seward  of  the  prairie  speeches  of  1860  became 
the  flatterer  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  his  ribald 
speech  of  December  22,  1865.  To  this  melan- 
choly list  the  name  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  is  now 
added. 

“Cromwell,  I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.” 


THE  FREEDMEN’S  BUREAU. 

The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  has  always  been  an 
object  of  Democratic  hatred ; but  no  institution 
was  ever  more  imperatively  necessary,  and  none 
has  been  more  useful.  N aturally  a party  which 
was  steadily  hostile  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
loudly  clamored  for  the  abolition  of  any  system 
of  defense  for  the  emancipated  class.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  war  of  races  which 
that  party  has  prophesied  and  encouraged,  and 
which  it  would  gladly  have  seen  begun  in  the 
hope  of  the  extermination  of  a race  guilty  of  a 
colored  skin,  has  been  prevented  by  no  means 
so  powerful  as  that  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

The  war  left  the  late  slaves  free  among  a 
population  that  had  always  despised  them  as 
a servile  race,  and  that  now  hated  them  as  men 
who  had  loved  and  trusted  the  Government. 
The  freedmen  had  the  habit  of  dependence 
which  a severe  system  of  slavery  develops. 
They  had  no  resource,  no  hope  whatever,  but 
their  labor,  in  a region  wherfe  all  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  employers,  and  all  the  employers 
were  their  enemies.  The  circumstances  of 
their  emancipation  w'ere  a constant  exaspera- 
tion to  the  late  master  class  that  waited  only 
for  the  moment  to  reduce  them  again  to  some 
kind  of  peonage  or  to  actual  slavery.  The 
laws  in  regard  to  the  freedmen,  that  these 
masters  passed  with  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident, were  infamous.  They  were  spiteful  and 
inhuman.  Had  there  been  no  friendly  and 
powerful  hand  ready  to  interfere,  had  the 
slaves  freed  by  the  war  been  left  wholly,  as 
the  Democratic  party  and  the  President  de- 
sired, to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, and  had  some  bold  leader  appeared  among 
them,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  they  would  not 
have  submitted  without  a desperate  struggle  to 
the  doom  intended  for  them. 

The  Freecknen’s  Bureau  was  the  conscience 
and  common-sense  of  the  country  stepping  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties  and  saying  to  them, 
with  irresistible  authority,  “Peace!”  The 
country  had  made  the  slaves  free.  It  recog- 
nized them  as  men.  It  had  seen  their  un- 
swerving and  heroic  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  knowing  it  to  be  that  of  their  recovered 
liberty.  It  resolved  that  the  only  way  to  de- 
velop manhood  is  to  treat  men  as  men.  It 
therefore  stood  between  the  freedmen  and 
starvation  and  cruel  laws,  meanwhile  giving 
them  arms  and  schools  and  civil  and  political 
equality,  that  they  might  start  fair  in  the  com- 
mon race.  Through  the  quiet  force  of  the  Bu- 
reau the  hostile  class  at  the  South  has  felt  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  will  and  power  of  the 
American  people.  The  Bureau  charities  of  di- 
rect relief  of  food  have  been  shared  by  all  the 
destitute  of  every  color,  and  meanwhile  its  or- 
ganizing hand  has  helped  to  arrange  labor  upon 
the  new  basis,  to  compose  disputes,  to  accus- 
tom the  whole  population  to  the  new  order. 
Its  service  in  this  respect  has  been  incalculable. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  danger  of  a 
bloody  disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  the  war 
in  regard  to  the  freC^ihieij^ij^£9fct.been  upon 


the  side  of  the  late  slaves,  but  of  their  masters. 
Despised  and  outraged  as  they  have  been,  the 
anarchical  element  was  not  the  race  that  was 
said  to  be  imbruted  and  degraded  by  slavery; 
it  was  that  which  claimed  to  be  the  superior  and 
master  race.  The  crimes  of  the  freedmen  have 
been  under  the  circumstances  so  few  as  scarcely 
to  be  noted.  Their  industry  in  labor  and  their 
devotion  to  education  have  been  so  striking  as 
to  gain  perpetual  honor.  While  the  late  rebels 
at  the  South  were  passing  their  black-codes  in- 
tended to  restore  as  much  of  slavery  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  Copperheads  at  the  North  were 
declaiming  about  the  barbarization  and  Afri- 
canization of  the  Southern  States — as  if  liberty 
were  more  barbarizing  than  slavery — the  freed- 
men were  filling  nearly  four  thousand  schools, 
and  themselves  supporting  more  than  a thou- 
sand of  them.  Old  and  young  were  busily 
studying;  the  increase  of  general  intelligence 
among  them  has  been  remarkable;  and  as  Gen- 
eral Howard  says — who,  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
and  a most  sagacious  friend  of  the  freedmen,  and 
untiring  worker  for  them,  has  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  knowing — “the  hopes  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  freedmen  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  The  future  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
entire  race  redeemed  from  bondage  and  igno- 
rance.” 

Except  for  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  keeping 
the  peace  with  intelligence  and  authority,  or- 
ganizing labor,  establishing  schools,  saving  the 
white  population  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  ferocity,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  fearful 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  during  the  period  between  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  establishment  of  loyal  governments. 
And  now  that  those  States  are  resuming  their 
old  relations  in  the  Union,  and  for  the  first  time 
with  truly  Republican  governments,  Congress  is 
providing  that  the  Bureau,  which  was  in  its  na- 
ture temporary,  shall  cease  its  work.  It  has 
taught  the  freedmen  that  they  are  citizens  of  a 
government  which  recognizes  their  equal  man- 
hood. It  has  taught  the  late  master  class  that 
all  men  have  rights  which  must  be  respected. 
Clad  in  the  armed  authority  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  a true  minister  of  peaces  and  as  the 
occasion  for  its  service  disappears,  the  Freed- 
men’s Bureau  passes  into  history  with  that  high- 
est crown  of  praise,  the  pious  gratitude  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate. 


A.  H.  STEPHENS  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 
DEMOCRATS. 

The  most  impudent  event  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  the  offering  by  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Delaware,  of  a series  of  resolutions  from 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  second  civil  of- 
ficer of  the  late  rebellion.  This  gentleman,  al- 
though disapproving  the  particular  movement 
for  secession  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  secessionists.  His  speech 
upon  retiring  from  Congress  shows  as  intense  a 
hostility  to  the  Union,  unless  controlled  by  the 
Southern  slave  power,  as  any  speech  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  ; nor  is  his  later  and  inhuman 
boast  of  a government  built  upon  the  most  re- 
volting injustice  as  the  corner-stone  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  A subject  of  the  clemency  of  the 
government  which  he  had  spent  his  best  ener- 
gies to  destroy,  Mr.  Stephens  might  properly 
remain  profoundly  silent  at  this  time.  But  a 
convention  of  those  who  had  sympathized  with 
him  and  had  declared  him  and  his  confederates 
successful  was  too  tempting  an  opportunity. 
He  was  sure  of  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from 
an  assembly  of  which  Wade  Hampton,  For- 
rest, Yallandigham,  Horatio  Seymour,  and 
their  companions, were  members;  nor  was  he 
disappointed. 

Mr.  Stephens  deliberately  announced  the 
Southern  theory  of  the  Union  as  the  true  theo- 
ry, and  repeated  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  by  implication.  He  went  on  to  talk 
of  rescuing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — which  for  four  years  he  has  been  trying 
to  overthrow — from  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  maintained  it  and  the  national  Union 
which  it  ordains.  He  proceeded  to  dictate  to 
the  Democratic  party  what  view  of  the  war  it 
might  be  permitted  to  take ; and  then  this  man, 
whose  life  has  been  given  him  by  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  with  shameless  and 
unspeakable  effrontery,  speaking  for  the  rebel 
chiefs  in  the  Convention,  for  Jefferson  Davis 
and  every  red-handed  murderer  of  Union  men, 
deliberately  declared  that  “we  have  neither 
thanks  nor  sympathy”  for  certain  classes  of  loy- 
al soldiers. 

That  baffled  rebels  should  have  no  thanks  for 
those  who  subdued  them  is  not  surprising ; but 
that  one  of  them  should  be  suffered  to  express 
his  hatred  in  the  name  of  a great  party  without 
rebuke,  and  with  loud  applause,  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  character  and  sympathy  of  that 
party,  and  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  those  who 
represent  the  late  rebels.  Impudent  as  it  was, 
Mr.  Stephens  knew  his  men.  He  knew  that, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  haughty  dicta- 
tion of  Southern  leaders,  he  might  transcend 
all  bounds  of  honorable  decency  and  be  sure  of 
the  servile  applause  of  the  Democratic  dele- 
gates. He  was  not  mistaken.  The  resolutions 
were  read.  The  Democratic  report  records  that 
“a  lively  curiosity  was  manifested  as  to  what 
the  honored  statesman  of  the  Empire  State  of 


the  South  had  said,  or  rather  transmitted,  to 
the  body.”  When  curiosity  was  satisfied  by 
the  reading  admiration  was  expressed  in  “ spon- 
taneous and  spirited  applause.”  The  allusion 
to  the  Union  soldiers,  and  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens’s  censure  of  some  of  them,  was  called 
an  “ eloquent  and  liberal  reference.”  It  “ pro- 
duced the  liveliest  gratification,  and  aroused  the 
most  unexampled  enthusiasm.” 

How  grimly  Wade  Hampton,  who  in  his 
speech  a month  ago  at  General  Lee’s  College 
in  Virginia  said  that  “the  lost  cause”  would 
yet  triumph,  must  have  smiled  as  he  heard  the 
view  which  the  companion  of  Jefferson  Davis 
chose  to  take  of  the  war  arousing  the  most  un- 
exampled enthusiasm  of  the  Convention  1 No 
wonder  that  this  unquailing  believer  in  the  final 
success  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  de- 
clared in  his  speech  at  the  ratification  meeting 
that  “we  have  been  inspired  by  but  one  single 
motive,  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party.” 


THE  BONDHOLDING  ARISTOC- 
RACY. 

The  Democratic  platform,  and  orators,  and 
papers,  with  the  old  Democratic  policy  of  excit- 
ing the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  “ the  people” 
against  the  Government,  not  only  insist  upon 
paying  the  debt  in  paper,  but  demand  what  they 
call  one  currency  for  the  laborer  and  the  office- 
holder, the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  bondholder.  This  is,  of  course, 
intended  as  “ gag,”  and  it  is  the  very  poorest 
kind.  It  is  meant  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
lazy  and  luxurious  class  of  the  community,  a 
bloated  aristocracy  of  bondholders,  whom  the 
virtuous  and  toiling  “Democracy”  are  to  bring 
to  grief.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pose this  aristocracy  and  privileged  class  which 
is  fattening  upon  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
Who  are  these  rascally  fellows  who  are  to  be 
made  to  suffer  ? 

Besides  the  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
of  the  bonds  held  abroad  mainly  in  Germany, 
they  are  the  investments  of  savings  banks,  of 
fire,  marine,  and  life  insurance  companies, 
and  of  trust  estates.  As  we  have  before  stated, 
the  savings  banks  in  New  York  hold  nearly  fifty 
millions  of  dollars;  in  Massachusetts  twenty- 
five  millions,  in  Rhode  Island  thirteen  mill- 
ions, and  so  in  other  States.  The  Life  In- 
surance Companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  in- 
vest twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  these  funds ; 
the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
about  forty-six  millions  of  dollars.  The  vari- 
ous Guarantee  Companies  in  New  York  hold  a 
hundred  millions  of  United  States  stock.  Prob- 
ably, as  a careful  estimate  in  the  Evening  Post 
showed,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  funds  are  1 
owned  by  such  Companies. 

Having  thus  discovered  where  the  money  is, 
let  us  now  inquire  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
it— who  are  these  lazy  rogues  that  put  money 
in  the  savings  banks,  and  snap  their  fingers  at 
the  toiling  “masses?”  In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  are 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and 
in  Massachusetts  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  Post , of  which  we  have  spok- 
en, had  before  it  a list  of  the  occupations  of  the 
principal  depositors  in  one  of  the  savings 
banks  of  this  State,  and  we  find  this  body  of 
Sybarites  to  be  composed  ot  persons  who  are 
even  more  laborious  than  delegates  to  a Demo- 
cratic Convention.  All  the  branches  of  hard- 
workers  are  represented  in  this  army.  The 
largest  in  number  are  domestic  servants ; then 
technical  laborers;  then  seamstresses;  4th, 
clerks;  5th,  tailors;  6th,  waiters;  and  7th, 
cartmen.  This  is  the  luxurious  aristocracy 
which  is  to  be  brought  low.  These  are  the 
useless  members  of  society  who,  having  invest- 
ed their  all  in  the  promises  of  the  United  States, 
are  now  to  find  those  promises  as  valuable  as 
brown  paper  if  the  Democrats  can  only  per- 
suade the  people  to  repudiate. 

It  is  against  this  pampered  body,  against  do- 
mestics and  seamstresses  and  clerks  and  wait- 
ers and  cartmen — it  is  against  the  poorest  and 
hardest  working  members  of  society  that  the 
Democratic  Convention  raises  its  ciy  of  repudi- 
ation. When  these  persons  invested  in  the 
Government  bonds  the  Government  told  them 
they  were  to  be  paid  in  gold.  “Pay  ’em  in 
paper,”  shout  the  Democratic  leaders.  When 
they  took  the  bonds  the  Government  declared 
them  free  from  taxation.  “ Tax  ’em  roundly,” 
cried  the  Democratic  leaders.  “But,”  plead 
the  poor  laborers,  “we  lent  money  to  save  the 
Government.”  “ Ho ! ho ! ” scream  the  Demo- 
cratic chiefs,  “didn’t  we  tell  the  Government 
four  years  ago  that  it  couldn't  save  itself  and 
ought  to  surrender  ? If  you  trusted  it  you  must 
pay  the  penalty.” 

If  the  people  care  so  little  about  it  that  they 
permit  the  Democratic  chiefs  to  obtain  control 
of  the  Government  they  will  pay  the  penalty, 
and  they  will  deserve  to  pay  it. 


JOHN  A.  GRISWOLD. 

In  the  young  prime  of  life,  of  unspotted  char- 
acter, of  proved  ability,  of  conspicuous  patriot- 
ism, unfettered  by  cliques,  generous,  ardent, 
and  persistent,  John  A.  Griswold  is  the  hap- 
py choice  of  the  Republicans  of  New  York  as 


their  candidate  for  Governor.  Formerly  a Dem- 
ocrat, he  snapped  every  mere  party  tie  when 
“Democrats”  excused  rebellion  and  derided 
the  country  striving  for  life.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  country  has  had  no  more  faithful 
friend,  and  liberty  and  progress  no  sincerer  ad- 
vocate. When  the  rebel  guns  were  yet  roar- 
ing against  Sumter,  Mr.  Griswold  led  a move- 
ment to  place  a regiment  in  the  field ; and 
when  Ericsson  was  looking  for  aid,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold helped  him  build  the  Monitor  just  in  time 
to  sink  the  Merrimac. 

When  emancipation  was  proposed  in  Con- 
gress Mr.  Griswold  cried  Amen,  and  of  every 
wise  measure  of  reconstruction  he  has  been 
among  the  foremost  friends.  To  a certain 
frank  nobility  of  nature  he  adds  a striking  ca- 
pacity for  affairs.  Direct  and  honorable  in  all 
his  dealings,  ho  has  that  sound  sense  which  in- 
spires universal  confidence.  His  nomination 
heals  the  dissensions  which  are  always  devel- 
oped in  a party  long  in  power.  His  name  is 
unhackneyed  in  the  public  mind  with  mere 
partisan  contests  or  personal  aspirations.  It  is 
worthily  united  with  those  of  Grant  and  Col- 
fax in  the  great  struggle  of  which  New  York 
is  to  be  the  arena.  It  will  be  with  them  the 
rallying  cry  of  all  who  believe  that  repudiation 
is  “ a crime  against  the  national  honor  only  sur- 
passed by  the  crime  of  treason  itself,”  as  the 
resolution  of  the  nominating  Convention  t-uly 
declares. 


ELECTIONEERING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  illustration  upon  page  468  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  possible.  It  shows  the  newly- 
enfranchised  citizens  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  political  questions 
upon  which  they  are  to  vote ; and  however  crude 
the  arguments  of  the  orator  may  be,  they  can  not 
be  more  so  than  those  which  may  be  heard  every 
evening  in  the  clubs  of  the  “ superior  race”  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  scene  is  wholly 
characteristic.  The  eager  attention  of  the  list- 
eners, and  the  evidently  glib  tongue  of  the  speak- 
er, reveal  that  remarkable  adaptability  and  readi- 
ness so  observable  in  the  colored  race.  They 
take  naturally  to  peaceful  and  lawful  forms ; they 
are  naturally  eloquent ; and  instead  of  scoffing 
loftily  at  them  as  incompetent,  their  white  breth- 
ren will  find  it  necessary  to  bestir  themselves,  or 
the  “ incompetent”  class  will  be  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  successful.  Does  any  man  seri- 
ously doubt  whether  it  is  better  for  this  vast  pop- 
ulation to  be  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  ig- 
norance and  servility,  or  rising  into  general  in- 
telligence and  self-respect?  They  can  not  be 
pariahs ; they  can  not  be  peons ; they  must  ba 
slaves  or  citizens.  The  policy  of  enslaving  them 
has  produced  such  results  as  we  have  seen ; am| 
we  are  now  to  see  that  liberty  is  truly  conserve 
tivc,  and  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A fatal  disaster  occurred  on  the  Philadelphia  ai  <1 
Erie  Railroad,  near  Union  Mills,  July  9,  some  fiends 
having  thrown  the  express  passenger  train  off  the 
track  in  order  to  rob  the  passengers.  Five  persons, 
three  ladies  and  two  children,  were  killed  ana  several 
persons  were  seriously  injured.  The  baggage  car  was 
broken  open  and  rifled. 

Ex-Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  has  published 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State  urging  them  tu 
accept  Governor  Scott’s  administration  in  a just  spirit. 
It  would  have  been  wise  for  them,  he  says,  to  have 
accepted  Congressional  reconstruction  at  first,  and  at 
present  it  is  folly  to  expect  any  relief  from  the  Demo, 
cratic  party  on  the  subject  of  suffrage. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Austria,  “Catholic  Austria,"  has  snubbed  the  poor 
Pope  most  grievously.  He  lately  issued  an  allocution, 
or  proclamation,  or  ball,  or  curse,  or  something  or 
that  sort,  denouncing  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  or  Im- 
perial Council,  fo\  inaugurating  measures  giving  great- 
er religious  freedom,  and  granting  protection  to  all 
churches  in  the  empire.  Baron  von  Beust,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  is  a good  Protestant,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Pope’s  allocution  he  has  written  a note 
to  his  Holiness,  In  which  he  plainly  tells  him  that  ho 
is  meddlesome,  and  that  his  allocution  is  an  insult  to 
the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  empire. 

The  Pope’s  allocution  Is  a curious  document.  Ha 
speaks  of  the  law  of  December  21, 1S67.  as  “an  odious 
law,"  and  thus  describes  it  (we  copy  his  own  words) : 

“ That  law  establishes  free  liberty  for  all  opinions, 
liberty  of  the  press,  of  all  faith,  and  no  matter  what 
confession  or  aoctrme.  It  grants  to  the  members  of 
every  confession  the  right  of  establishing  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  members  of  every  confession 
are  allowed  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  State.  Although  we  felt  great 
grief  on  being  informed  of  the  fact,  and  wished  to 
raise  our  voice  against  it,  we  nevertheless  gave  proof 
of  forbearance,  and  we  deemed  it  advisable  then  to 
keep  silent,  chiefly  supported  by  the  hope  that  the 
Austrian  Government,  lending  a docile  ear  to  the  just 
complaints  of  our  venerable  brethren  (the  holy  prel- 
ates of  Austria),  would  return  to  more  wholesome 
ideas  and  adopt  a sounder  determination.  But  our 
hopes  have  been  frustrated.  In  fact  the  same  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  25th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  is- 
sued another  law,  which  involves  all  the  subjects, 
even  the  CatMblic  ones  of  the  empire,  deciding  that 
sons  born  of  a mixed  marriage  shall  follow  the  religion 
of  the  father  and  the  daughter  that  of  the  mother,  and 
that  under  seven  years  of  age  they  must  follow  in  the 
stray  path  of  their  parents  from  the  true  faith. 

“ By  this  law  this  same  Government  has  also  pro- 
mulgated a law  on  education  which  suppresses  all  the 
influence  of  the  Church  over  education,  decreeing  that 
the  whole  superior  supervision  of  education,  litera- 
ture, and  science,  as  also  the  inspection  of  schools, 
appertains  to  the  State,  which  finally  decrees  that  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  public  schools  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  each  separate  confession ; 
that  any  religious  society  may  open  private  or  special 
schools  for  tne  youth  of  its  faitn ; that  these  schools 
shall  also  be  subject  to  the  supreme  inspection  of  the 
State,  and  that  the  school-books  shall  De  submitted 
to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  such  books  as  are  mpsubriiitted 
ligious  instruction,  books  whij^j  antuorities  of  each 
to  the  approval  of  the 

confession.^  m any  form  appears  to  be  very  odious 
.J&Sdio  the  Papacy. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES. 

Upon  the  twenty-second  ballot  the  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  unanimously  nominated 
Horatio  Seymour  for  President.  His  name 
had  been  brought  forward  upon  the  fourth  bal- 
lot, when  he  received  9 votes,  and  was  then  with- 
drawn on  account  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the 
nomination.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
between  Governor  Seymoub  and  his  friends  that 
his  name  should  not  be  brought  forward  until 
the  Pendleton  faction  should  declare  a sur- 
render. Pendleton  stood  far  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  he  stead- 
ily declined,  being  out-distanced  by  both  Han- 
cock and  Hendricks,  the  former,  upon  the 
eighteenth  ballot,  receiving  144|  votes,  and  the 
latter,  87,  while  Pendleton  had  declined  to  56. 
If  the  balloting  had  continued  Hancock  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  the  choice  of  the  Conven- 
tion. On  this  account  the  Pendleton  and  Sey- 
mour men  forced  an  adjournment;  and  when 
the  Convention  met  again  on  Thursday,  Sey- 
mour’s nomination  was  a foregone  conclusion. 
Before  the  balloting  commenced,  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham — who  had  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  Democratic  Platform  of  1864  by  the  insertion 
of  the  resolution  declaring  the  war  a failure — 
rose,  and  in  a few  words  settled  the  business  of 
this  Convention.  He  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Pendleton,  authorizing  the  withdrawal  of  his 
name  whenever  it  should  seem  desirable.  That 
time  had  now  come.  If  the  letter  had  been  read 
on  the  previous  afternoon — as  it  might  have  been 
— it  would  have  given  Hancock  a decisive  ad- 
vantage. Presented  at  this  time,  it  was  the  first 
step  in  the  Seymour  intrigue.  Upon  the  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  and  twenty-first  ballot  Han- 
cock and  Hendricks  nearly  divided  the  Con- 
vention. Then  the  time  came  for  the  second 
and  final  stage  of  the  adroit  intriguers.  When 
Ohio  was  called,  on  the  twenty-second  ballot, 
Mr.  M‘Cook  threw  the  21  votes  of  that  State 
for  Seymour.  New  York  followed,  then  Wis- 
consin; and  then  all  the  other  States  changed 
their  votes,  and  the  nomination  of  Seymour  was 
unanimous. 

Thus  by  the  intrigue  of  Seymour’s  friends,  to 
which  he,  while  saying  he  would  ne’er  consent, 
consented,  the  three  only  available  candidates 
— Chase,  Hendricks,  and  Hancock  — were 
thrown  overboard.  The  Convention  united  upon 
Seymour;  but  he  is  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Democratic  party  will  split  in  the  election. 

Horatio  Seymour  was  bora  in  Pompey, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  in  1811.  He  is 
descended  from  Richard  Seymour,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  is  a 
nephew  of  Senator  Seymour,  of  Vermont.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  and  adopted  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  the  fall  of  1841  he  was  elected  to  the 


Assembly,  where  he  sat  until  1845,  when  he  was 
elected  Speaker.  In  1 850  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor  against  Washington  Hunt,  and  was 


defeated  by  262  votes.  In  the  next  gubernato- 
rial contest  he  was  elected.  His  principal  offi- 
cial act  was  his  veto  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 


In  1854  he  was  again  nominated,  but  was  defeat- 
ed, though  the  opposition  was  divided  up  between 
three  candidates.  In  1862  he  was  again  elected 
Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Fenton  in  1864. 

Mr.  Seymour  has  always  been  a Democrat. 
He  has  never  held  any  official  position  outside 
of  his  own  State,  and  even  there  he  has  in  all 
elections  fallen  behind  his  ticket.  The  only  na- 
tional reputation  which  he  has  arises  from  his  op- 
position to  the  war.  No  weaker  candidate,  not 
even  excepting  Pendleton,  could  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Convention. 

Nor  is  the  nomination  of  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Jun.,  for  Vice-President,  any  more  auspicious  for 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  nominated  for 
three  reasons : 1st,  because  he  was  a soldier,  and 
a war-man  was  necessary  to  balance  Seymour’s 
anti-war  record ; 2d,  because  he  was  a Western 
man ; and  3d,  because  of  his  recent  revolution- 
ary letter  to  Mr.  Broadhead.  Sedition  is  the 
forte  of  the  Democratic  party.  Seymour  raised 
a mob,  and  Frank  Blair  threatens  revolution. 
This  is  the  Democratic  platform. 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jun.,  was  born  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  February  19,  1821,  was  educated 
at  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and,  removing 
to  St.  Louis,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  entered  upon  political  life  as  an  advocate  of 
emancipation.  In  1848  he  sustained  Van  Bu- 
ren  and  the  Free-Soil  party,  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  advo- 
cating its  abolition  in  Missouri.  As  an  Abolition- 
ist he  was  elected  in  1 852  to  the  Missouri  Legis-. 
lature,  and  was  re-elected  in  1854.  In  1856  he 
was  returned  to  Congress,  where  he  remained  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  He  had  been  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  in  1 861  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  a Colonel  of  Volunteers,  being  soon  after 
appointed  Brigadier-General.  In  May,  1863,  he 
commanded  a division  of  M‘Pherson’s  Corps, 
and  was  before  the  close  of  the  year  appointed 
Major-General,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress.  When  M'Phf.rson  in 
1 864  was  made  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Blair 
in  the  command  of  his  corps.  This  command 
he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war,  attending 
Sherman  in  his  marches  from  Atlanta  to  Golds- 
borough.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  although  he 
now  seems  to  be  sorry  on  that  account,  and  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  results  of  the  national  victo- 
ry. In  1866  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  Collector  of  the  Port  of  St.  Louis.  His 
political  record  is  marked  with  the  inconsistency 
which  has  characterized  the  whole  Blair  family, 
and  lie  is  now  a nominee  of  the  party  which 
steadily  reviled  him  throughout  the  war. 

Such  are  the  Democratic  candidates ; and  if 
any  thing  were  necessary  to  secure  the  election 
of  Grant  and  Colfax  next  November,  their 
nomination  has  supplied  it. 
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her  kindness  and  her  beauty.  The  misery  of 
many  years  has  not  hardened  my  heart,  thank 
God.  I was  as  awkward  and  as  shy  with  her  as 
if  I had  been  a lad  in  my  teens. 

4 4 Where  is  he  now  ?”  she  asked,  giving  free 
expression  to  her  one  dominant  interest — the  in- 
terest in  Mr.  Blake.  44  What  is  he  doing  ? Has 
he  spoken  of  me  ? Is  he  in  good  spirits  ? How 
does  he  bear  the  sight  of  the  house  after  what 
happened  in  it  last  year  ? When  are  you  going 
to  give  him  the  laudanum  ? May  I see  you  pour 
it  out  ? I am  so  interested ; I am  so  excited — I 
have  ten  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and  they 
all  crowd  together  so  that  I don’t  know  what  to 
say  first.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  interest  I take 
in  this  ?” 

“No,”  I said.  44 1 venture  to  think  that  I 
thoroughly  understand  it." 

She  was  far  above  the  paltry  affectation  of 
being  confused.  She  answered  me  as  she  might 
have  answered  a brother  or  a father. 

“You  have  relieved  me  of  indescribable 
wretchedness;  you  have  given  me  a new  life. 
How  can  I be  ungrateful  enough  to  have  any 
concealments  from  you?  I love  him,"  she  said, 
simply ; 4 4 1 have  loved  him  from  first  to  last — 
even  when  I was  wronging  him  in  my  own 
thoughts ; even  when  I was  saying  the  hardest 
and  the  cruelest  words  to  him.  Is  there  any 
excuse  for  me  in  that?  I hope  there  is — I am 
afraid  it  is  the  only  excuse  I have.  When  to- 
morrow comes,  and  he  knows  that  I am  in  the 
house,  do  you  think — ?” 

She  stopped  again,  and  looked  at  me  very 
earnestly. 

44  When  to-morrow  comes,”  I said,  “I  think 
you  have  only  to  tell  him  what  you  have  just 
told  me.” 

Her  face  brightened ; she  came  a step  nearer 
to  me.  Her  fingers  trifled  nervously  with  a 
flower  which  I had  picked  in  the  garden,  and 
which  I had  put  into  the  button-bole  of  my  coat. 

44  You  have  seen  a great  deal  of  him  lately,” 
she  said.  44  Have  you  really  and  truly  seen 
that  f" 

“Really  and  truly,”  I answered.  “I  am 
quite  certain  of  what  w ill  happen  to-morrow.  I 
wish.  I could  feel  as  certain  of  what  will  happen 
to-night.  ” 

At  that  point  in  the  conversation  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  Betteredge  with 
the  tea-tray.  lie  gave  me  another  significant 
look  as  be  passed  on  into  the  sitting-room. 
44  Ay ! ay ! make  your  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
The  Tartar’s  up  stairs,  Mr.  Jennings — the  Tar- 
tar’s up  stairs  !” 

We  followed  him  into  the  room.  A little  old 
lady,  in  a comer,  very  nicely  dressed,  and  very 
deeply  absorbed  over  a smart  piece  of  embroid- 
er}', dropped  her  w ork  in  her  lap,  and  uttered  a 
faint  little  scream  at  the  first  sight  of  my  gipsy 
complexion  and  my  piebald  hair. 


“Mrs.  Merridew',”  said  Miss  Verinder,  “this 
is  Mr.  Jennings.”  / 

44 1 beg  Mr.  Jennings’s  pardon,”  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  at  Miss  Verinder,  and  speaking  at 
me.  4 4 Railway  traveling  always  makes  me  nerv- 
ous. I am  endeavoring  to  quiet  my  mind  by  oc- 
cupying myself  as  usual.  I don’t  know  w hether 
my  embroidery  is  out  of  place,  on  this  extraor- 
dinary occasion.  If  it  interferes  with  Mr.  Jen- 
nings's medical  views,  I shall  be  happy  to  put 
it  away  of  course.” 

I hastened  to  sanction  the  presence  of  the  em- 
broidery, exactly  as  I had  sanctioned  the  absence 
of  the  burst  buzzard  and  the  Cupid’s  wing.  Mrs. 
Merridew  made  an  effort — a grateful  effort — to 
look  at  my  hair.  No!  it  was  not  to  be  done. 
Mrs.  Merridew'  looked  back  again  at  Miss  Ve- 
rinder. 

“If  Mr.  Jennings  will  permit,  me,”  pursued 
the  old  lady,  44 1 should  like  to  ask  a favor.  Mr. 
Jennings  is  about  to  try  a scientific  experiment 
to-night.  I used  to  attend  scientific  experiments 
when  I was  a girl  at  school.  They  invariably 
ended  in  an  explosion.  If  Mr.  Jennings  will  be 
so  very  kind,  I should  like  to  be  warned  of  the 
explosion  this  time.  With  a view  to  getting  it 
over,  if  possible,  before  I go  to  bed.” 

I attempted  to  assure  Mrs.  Merridew'  that  an 
explosion  was  not  included  in  the  programme  on 
this  occasion. 

“No,”  said  the  old  lady.  “I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Jennings— I am  aware  that  be 
is  only  deceiving  me  for  my  own  good.  I prefer 
plain  dealing.  I am  quite  resigned  to  the  ex- 
plosion— but  I do  want  to  get  it  over,  if  possible, 
before  I go  to  bed.” 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Merridew  ut- 
tered another  little  scream.  The  advent  of  the 
explosion  ? No : only  the  advent  of  Betteredge. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jennings,”  said  Bet- 
teredge, in  his  most  elaborately  confidential  man- 
ner. 4 4 Mr.  Franklin  wishes  to  know  where  you 
are.  Being  under  your  orders  to  deceive  him,  in 
respect  to  the  presence  of  my  young  lady  in  the 
house,  I have  said  I don’t  know'.  That  you  w ill 
please  to  observe  wras  a lie.  Having  one  foot  al- 
ready in  the  grave,  Sir,  the  few'er  lies  you  expect 
me  to  tell  the  more  I shall  be  indebted  to  you, 
w'hen  my  conscience  pricks  me  and  my  time 
comes.” 

There  was  not  a moment  to  be  wasted  on  the 
purely  speculative  question  of  Betteredge’s  con- 
science. Mr.  Blake  might  make  his  appearance 
in  search  of  me,  unless  I wrent  to  him  at  once  in 
his  own  room.  Miss  Verinder  followed  me  out 
into  the  corridor. 

44  They  seem  to  be  in  a conspiracy  to  perse- 
cute you,”  she  said.  44  What  does  it  mean  ?” 

44  Only  the  protest  of  the  world,  Miss  Verin- 
der— on  a very  small  scale — against  any  thing 
that  is  new.” 

44  Wrhat  are  we  to  do  with  Mrs.  Merridew  ?” 


• [Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in 
1867,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Southern  District  of  New  York.] 


of  the  Indian  conspiracy  to  steal  it.  When  I 
have  filled  his  mind  w'ith  these  topics,  I shall 
have  done  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do,  before 
the  time  comes  for  giving  him  the  second  dose. 
****** 

Half  past  eight.— I have  only  this  moment 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  to  the  most 
important  duty  of  all ; the  duty  of  looking  in  the 
family  medicine-chest,  for  the  laudanum  which 
Mr.  Candy  used  last  year. 

Ten  minutes  since  I caught  Betteredge  at  an 
unoccupied  moment,  and  told  him  what  I want- 
ed. Without  a word  of  objection,  without  so 
much  as  an  attempt  to  produce  his  pocket-book, 
he  led  the  w ay  (making  allowances  for  me  at  ev- 
ery step)  to  the  store-room  in  which  the  medi- 
cine-chest was  kept. 

I found  the  bottle,  carefully  guarded  by  a glass 
stopper  tied  over  with  leather.  The  preparation 
of  opium  which  it  contained  was,  as  I had  an- 
ticipated, the  common  Tincture  of  laudanum. 
Finding  the  bottle  still  well  filled,  I have  re- 
solved to  use  it  in  preference  to  employing  either 
of  the  two  preparations  with  which  I had  taken 
care  to  provide  myself,  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  which  I am  to 
administer  presents  certain  difficulties.  I have 
thought  it  over,  and  have  decided  on  increasing 
the  dose. 

My  notes  inform  me  that  Mr.  Candy  only  ad- 
ministered twenty-five  minims.  This  is  a small 
dose  to  have  produced  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed— even  in  the  case  of  a person  so  sensi- 
tive as  Mr.  Blake.  I think  it  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Candy  gave  more  than  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  given — knowing,  as  I do,  that  he 
has  a keen  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  that  he  measured  out  the  laudanum  on  the 
birthday,  after  dinner.  In  any  case,  I shall  run 
the  risk  of  enlarging  the  dose  to  forty  minims. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Blake  knows  beforehand 
that  he  is  going  to  take  the  laudanum — w'hich 
is  equivalent,  physiologically  speaking,  to  his 
having  (unconsciously  to  himself)  a certain  ca- 
pacity in  him  to  resist  the  effects.  If  my  view 
is  right  a larger  quantity  is  therefore  imperative- 
ly required  this  time  to  repeat  the  results  which 
the  smaller  quantity  produced  last  year. 
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The  first  and  foremost  question,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Blake’s  health. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  judge,  he 
promises  (physically  speaking)  to  be  quite  as 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  opium  to-night  as 
he  was  at  this  time  last  year.  He  is,  this  aftei'- 
noon,  in  a state  of  nervous  sensitiveness  which 
just  stops  short  of  nervous  irritation.  He  changes 
color  readily ; his  hand  is  not  quite  steady ; and 
he  starts  atchance  noises,  and  at  unexpected  ap- 
pearances of  persons  and  things. 

These  results  have  all  been  produced  by  dep- 
rivation of  sleep,  which  is  in  its  turn  the  nervous 
consequence  of  a sudden  cessation  in  the  habit 
of  smoking,  after  that  habit  has  been  earned  to 
an  extreme.  Here  are  the  same  causes  at  work 
again,  which  operated  last  year ; and  here  are, 
apparently,  the  same  effects.  Will  the  parallel 
still  hold  good,  when  the  final  test  has  been 
tried  ? The  events  of  the  night  must  decide. 

While  I write  these  lines,  Mr.  Blake  is  amus- 
ing himself  at  the  billiard-table  in  the  inner  hall, 
practicing  different  strokes  in  the  game,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  practice  them  when  he  was  a 
guest  in  this  house  in  June  last.  I have  brought 
my  journal  here,  partly  with  a view  to  occupying 
the  idle  hours  which  I am  sure  to  have  on  my 
hands  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning; 
partly  in  the  hope  that  something  may  happen 
which  it  may  be  worth  my  while  to  place  on  rec- 
ord at  the  time. 

Have  I omitted  any  thing,  thus  far  ? A glance 
at  yesterday’s  entry  shows  me  that  I have  forgot- 
ten to  note  the  arrival  of  the  morning’s  post.  Let 
me  set  this  right,  before  I close  these  leaves  for 
the  present  and  join  Mr.  Blake. 

I received  a few  lines  then,  yesterday,  from 
Miss  Verinder.  She  has  arranged  to  travel  by 
the  afternoon  train,  as  I recommended.  Mrs. 
Merridew  has  insisted  on  accompanying  her. 
The  note  hints  that  the  old  lady’s  generally  ex- 
cellent temper  is  a little  ruffled,  and  requests  all 
due  indulgence  for  her,  in  consideration  of  her 
age  and  her  habits.  I will  endeavor,  in  my  re- 
lations with  Mrs.  Merridew,  to  emulate  the  mod- 
eration which  Betteredge  displays  in  his  relations 
with  me.  lie  received  us  to-day,  portentously 
arrayed  in  his  best  black  suit,  and  his  stiffest 
white  cravat.  Whenever  he  looks  my  way,  he 
remembers  that  I have  not  read  Robinson  Cru- 
soe since  I w as  a child,  and  he  respectfully  pities 
me. 

Yesterday,  also,  Mr.  Blake  had  the  law'yer’s 
answer.  Mr.  Bruff  accepts  the  invitation— un- 
der protest.  It  is,  he  thinks,  clearly  necessaiy 
that  a gentleman  possessed  of  the  average  allow- 
ance of  common-sense,  should  accompany  Miss 
Verinder  to  the  scene  of,  what  he  will  venture  to 


Ten  o’clock. — The  witnesses,  or  the  company 
(which  shall  I call  them  ?),  reached  the  house  an 
hour  since. 

A little  before  nine  o’clock  I prevailed  on  Mr. 
Blake  to  accompany  me  to  his  bedroom;  stat- 
ing, as  a reason,  that  I wished  him  to  look  round 
it,  for  the  last  time,  in  order  to  make  quite  sure 
that  nothing  had  been  forgotten  in  the  refurnish- 
ing of  the  room.  I had  previously  arranged 
with  Betteredge  that  the  bedchamber  prepared 
for  Mr.  Bruff  should  be  the  next  room  to  Mr. 
Blake’s,  and  that  I should  be  informed  of  the 
lawyer’s  arrival  by  a knock  at  the  door.  Five 
minutes  after  the  clock  in  the  hall  had  struck 
nine  I heard  the  knock  ; and,  going  out  imme- 
diately, met  Mr.  Bruff  in  the  corridor. 

My  personal  appearance  (as  usual)  told  against 
me.  Mr.  Bruff’s  distrust  looked  at  me  plainly 
enough  out  of  Mr.  Bruff’s  eyes.  Being  well 
used  to  producing  this  effect  on  strangers  I did 
not  hesitate  a moment  in  saying  what  I want- 
ed to  say  before  the  lawyer  found  his  wray  into 
Mr.  Blake’s  room.  % 

44  You  have  traveled  here,  I believe,  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Merridew  and  Miss  Verinder  ?” 
I said. 

44  Yes,”  answ’ered  Mr.  Bruff,  as  dryly  as  might 
be. 

“Miss  Verinder  has  probably  told  you  that  I 
wish  her  presence  in  the  house  (and  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew’s  presence  of  course)  to  be  kept  a secret  from 
Mr.  Blake  until  my  experiment  on  him  has  been 
tried  first  ?” 

“I  know  that  I am  to  hold  my  tongue,  Sir!” 
said  Mr.  Bruff,  impatiently.  “ Being  habitually 
silent  on  the  subject  of  human  folly,  I am  all  the 
readier  to  keep  my  lips  closed  on  this  occasion. 
Does  that  satisfy  you  ?” 

I bow'ed,  and  left  Betteredge  to  show  him  to 
his  room.  Betteredge  gave  me  one  look  at  part- 
ing which  said,  as  if  in  so  many  words,  “You 
have  caught  a Tartar,  Mr.  Jennings — and  the 
name  of  him  is  Bruff.” 

It  was  next  necessaiy  to  get  the  meeting  over 
with  the  two  ladies.  I descended  the  stairs— a 
little  nervously,  I confess — on  my  way  to  Miss 
Verinder’s  sitting-room. 

The  gardener’s  wife  (charged  with  looking 
after  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies)  met  me 
in  the  first-floor  corridor.  This  excellent  woman 
treats  me  with  an  excessive  civility  which  is 
plainly  the  offspring  of  downright  terror.  She 
stares,  trembles,  and  courtesies  whenever  I speak 
to  her.  On  my  asking  for  Miss  Verinder  she 
stared,  trembled,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
courtesied  next,  if  Miss  Verinder  herself  had 
not  cut  that  ceremony  short  by  suddenly  open- 
ing her  sitting-room  door. 

“Is  that  Mr.  Jennings?”  she  asked. 

Before  I could  answer  she  came  out  eagerly 
to  speak  to  me  in  the  corridor.  We  met  under 
the  light  of  a lamp  on  a bracket.  At  the  first 
sight  of  me  Miss  Verinder  stopped  and  hesitated. 
She  recovered  herself  instantly,  colored  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then,  with  a charming  frankness,  of- 
fered me  her  hand. 

“I  can’t  treat  you  like  a stranger,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings,” she  said.  * “Oh,  if  you  only  knew  how 
happy  your  letters  have  made  me !” 

She  looked  at  my  ugly  wrinkled  face  with  a 
bright  gratitude  so  new  to  me  in  my  experience 
of  my  fellow'-creatures  that  I w’as  at  a loss  how 
to  answer  her.  Nothing  had  prepared  me  for 
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“ Tell  her  the  explosion  will  take  place  at  nine 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“ So  as  to  send  her  to  bed  ?” 

“Yes — so  as  to  send  her  to  bed.” 

Miss  Verinder  went  back  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  I went  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Blake. 

To  my  surprise,  I found  him  alone ; restlessly 
pacing  his  room,  and  a little  irritated  at  being 
left  by  himself. 

“Where  is  Mr.  Bruff?”  I asked. 

He  pointed  to  the  closed  door  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  rooms.  Mr.  Bruff  had 
looked  in  on  him,  for  a moment ; had  attempted 
to  renew  his  protest  against  our  proceedings; 
and  had  once  more  failed  to  produce  the  smallest 
impression  on  Mr.  Blake.  Upon  this,  the  law- 
yer had  taken  refuge  in  a black  leather  bag, 
filled  to  bursting  with  professional  papers.  “ The 
serious  business  of  life,”  he  admitted,  “was  sad- 
ly out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pres- 
ent. But  the  serious  business  of  life  must  be 
carried  on  for  all  that.  Mr.  Blake  would  per- 
haps kindly  make  allowance  for  the  old-fashioned 
habits  of  a practical  man.  Time  was  money — 
and,  as  for  Mr.  Jennings,  he  might  depend  on  it 
that  Mr.  Bruff  would  be  forthcoming  when  called 
upon.”  With  that  apology  the  lawyer  had  gone 
back  to  his  own  room,  and  had  immersed  him- 
self obstinately  in  his  black  bag. 

I thought  of  Mrs.  Merriclew  and  her  embroid- 
ery, and  of  Betteredge  and  his  conscience.  There 
is  a wonderful  sameness  in  the  solid  side  of  the 
English  character— just  as  there  is  a wonderful 
sameness  in  the  solid  expression  of  the  English 
face. 

“When  are  you  going  to  give  me  the  lauda- 
num ?”  asked  Mr.  Blake,  impatiently. 

“You  must  wait  a little  longer,”  I said.  “I 
will  stay  and  keep  you  company  till  the  time 
comes.” 

It  was  not  then  ten  o’clock.  Inquiries  which 
I had  made,  at  various  times,  of  Betteredge  and 
Mr.  Blake,  had  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dose  of  laudanum  given  by  Mr.  Candy  could  not 
ossibly  have  been  administered  before  eleven. 

had  accordingly  determined  not  to  try  the  sec- 
ond dose  until  that  time. 

We  talked  a little ; but  both  our  minds  were 
preoccupied  by  the  coming  ordeal.  The  conver- 
sation soon  flagged — then  dropped  altogether. 
Mr.  Blake  idly  turned  over  the  books  on  his  bed- 
room table.  I had  taken  the  precaution  of  look- 
ing at  them,  when  we  first  entered  the  room. 
The  Guardian;  The  Tatler;  Richardson’s  Pa- 
mela ; Mackenzie’s  Man  of  Feeling ; Roscoe’s 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici;  and  Robertson’s  Charles 
the  Fifth — all  classical  works;  all  (of  course) 
immeasurably  superior  to  any  thing  produced  in 
later  times ; and  all  (from  my  present  point  of 
view)  possessing  the  one  great  merit  of  enchain- 
ing nobody’s  interest,  and  exciting  nobody’s 
brain.  I left  Mr.  Blake  to  the  composing  influ- 
ence of  Standard  Literature,  and  occupied  my- 
self in  making  this  entry  in  my  journal. 

My  watch  informs  me  that  it  is  close  on  elev- 
en o’clock.  I must  shut  up  these  leaves  once 
more. 

****** 

Two  o’clock  a.m. — The  experiment  has  been 
tried.  With  what  result  I am  now  to  describe. 

At  eleven  o’clock  I rang  the  bell  for  Better- 
edge,  and  told  Mr.  Blake  that  he  might  at  last 
prepare  himself  for  bed. 

I looked  out  of  window  at  the  night.  It  was 
mild  and  rainy,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the 
night  of  the  birthday — the  twenty-first  of  June, 
last  year.  Without  professing  to  believe  in 
omens,  it  was  at  least  encouraging  to  find  no  di- 
rect nervous  influences — no  stormy  or  electric 
perturbations — in  the  atmosphere.  Betteredge 
joined  me  at  the  window,  and  mysteriously  put 
a little  slip  of  paper  into  my  hand.  It  contained 
these  lines : 

“ Mrs.  Merridew  has  gone  to  bed,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  explosion  is  to  take 
place  at  nine  to-morrow  morning,  and  that  I am 
not  to  stir  out  of  this  part  of  the  house  until  she 
comes  and  sets  me  free.  She  has  no  idea  that 
the  chief  scene  of  the  experiment  is  my  sitting- 
room — or  she  would  have  remained  in  it  for  the 
whole  night!  I am  alone,  and  very  anxious. 
Pray  let  me  see  you  measure  out  the  Laudanum ; 
I want  to  have  something  to  do  with  it,  even  in 
the  unimportant  character  of  a mere  looker-on. 

“R.  V.” 

I followed  Betteredge  out  of  the  room,  and 
told  him  to  remove  the  medicine-chest  into  Miss 
Verinder’s  sitting-room. 

The  order  appeared  to  take  him  completely  by 
surprise.  He  looked  as  if  he  suspected  me  of 
6ome  occult  medical  design  on  Miss  Verinder! 
“ Might  I presume  to  ask,”  he  said,  “w’hat  my 
young  lady  and  the  medicine-chest  have  got  to  do 
with  each  other  ?” 

“Stay  in  the  sitting-room,  and  you  will  see.” 

Betteredge  appeared  to  doubt  his  own  unaided 
capacity  to  superintend  me  effectually  on  an  oc- 
casion when  a medicine-chest  wras  included  in  the 
proceedings. 

“Is  there  any  objection,  Sir,”  he  asked,  “to 
taking  Mr.  Bruff  into  this  part  of  the  business  ?” 

“ Quite  the  contrary ! I am  now  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Bruff  to  accompany  me  down  stairs.” 

Betteredge  withdrew  to  fetch  the  medicine- 
chest  without  another  word.  I went  back  into 
Mr.  Blake’s  room,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
communication.  Mr.  Bruff  opened  it,  with  his 
papers  in  his  hand — immersed  in  Law,  impene- 
trable to  Medicine. 

“I  am  soriy  to  disturb  you,”  I said.  “But 
I am  going  to  prepare  the  laudanum  for  Mr. 
Blake ; and  I must  request  you  to  be  present, 
and  to  see  what  1 do.” 

“Yes?”  said  Mr.  Bruff,  with  nine-tenths  of 
his  attention  riveted  on  his  papers,  and  with  one- 
tenth  unwillingly  accorded  to  me.  “Any  thing 
else  ?” 

“I  must  trouble  y~u  to  return  be  e with  me, 
and  to  see  ms  administer  the  dose.” 
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“Any  thing  else?” 

“ One  thing  more.  I must  put  you  to  the  in- 
convenience of  remaining  in  Mr.  Blake’s  room, 
and  of  waiting  to  see  what  happens.” 

“Oh,  very  good!”  said  Mr.  Bruff.  “My  room 
or  Mr.  Blake’s  room — it  doesn’t  matter  which ; 
I can  go  on  with  my  papers  any  where.  Unless 
you  object,  Mr.  Jennings,  to  my  importing  that 
amount  of  common-sense  into  the  proceedings  ?” 

Before  I could  answer  Mr.  Blake  addressed 
himself  to  the  lawyer,  speaking  from  his  bed. 

‘ ‘ Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  don’t  feel 
any  interest  in  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?”  he 
asked.  “ Mr.  Bruff  you  have  no  more  imagina- 
tion than  a cow!” 

“A  cow  is  a very  useful  animal,  Mr.  Blake,” 
said  the  lawyer.  With  that  reply  he  followed  me 
out  of  the  room,  still  keeping  his  papers  in  his 
hand. 

We  found  Miss  Verinder,  pale  and  agitated, 
restlessly  pacing  her  sitting-room  from  end  to 
end.  At  a table  in  a comer  stood  Betteredge, 
on  guard  over  the  medicine-chest.  Mr.  Bruff  sat 
down  on  the  first  chair  that  he  could  find,  and 
(emulating  the  usefulness  of  the  cow)  plunged 
back  again  into  his  papers  on  the  spot. 

Miss  Verinder  drew  me  aside,  and  reverted 
instantly  to  her  one  all-absorbing  interest — the 
interest  in  Mr.  Blake. 

“ How  is  he  now  ?”  she  asked.  ‘ 1 Is  he  nerv- 
ous ? is  he  out  of  temper  ? Do  you  think  it  will 
succeed  ? Are  you  sure  it  will  do  no  harm  ?" 

“ Quite  sure.  Come  and  see  me  measure  it 
out.” 

“ One  moment ! It  is  past  eleven  now.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  any  thing  happens  ?” 

“ It  is  not  easy  to  say.  An  hour  perhaps.” 

“I  suppose  the  room  must  be  dark,  as  it  was 
last  year?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I shall  wait  in  my  bedroom— just  as  I did 
before.  I shall  keep  the  door  a little  way  open. 
It  was  a little  way  open  last  year.  I will  watch 
the  sitting-room  door ; and  the  moment  it  moves 
I will  blow  out  my  light.  It  all  happened  in 
that  way  on  my  birthday  night.  And  it  must 
all  happen  again  in  the  same  way,  mustn’t  it  ?” 

“Are  you  sure  you  can  control  yourself,  Miss 
Verinder  ?” 

“In  his  interests  I can  do  any  thing!”  she 
answered,  fervently. 

One  look  at  her  face  told  me  that  I could  trust 
her.  I addressed  myself  again  to  Mr.  Bruff. 

“I  must  trouble  you  to  put  your  papers  aside 
for  a moment,”  I said. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  certainly !”  He  got  up  with  a start — as 
if  I had  disturbed  him  at  a particularly  interest- 
ing place — and  followed  me  to  the  medicine- 
chest.  There,  deprived  of  the  breathless  excite- 
ment incidental  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  looked  at  Betteredge,  and  yawned  wearily. 

Miss  Verinder  joined  me  with  a glass  jug  of 
cold  water,  which  she  had  taken  from  a side- 
table.  “ Let  me  pour  out  the  water,”  she  whis- 
pered. “ I must  have  a hand  in  it !” 

I measured  out  the  forty  minims  from  the  bot- 
tle, and  poured  the  laudanum  into  a medicine- 
glass.  “ Fill  it  till  it  is  three  parts  full,”  I said, 
and  handed  the  glass  to  Miss  V erinder.  I then 
directed  Betteredge  to  lock  up  the  medicine- 
chest  ; informing  him  that  I had  done  with  it 
now.  A look  of  unutterable  relief  overspread 
the  old  servant’s  countenance.  He  had  evident- 
ly suspected  me  of  a medical  design  on  his  young 
lady! 

After  adding  the  water  as  I had  directed,  Miss 
Verinder  seized  a moment — while  Betteredge 
was  locking  the  chest,  and  while  Mr.  Bruff  was 
looking  back  at  his  papers — and  slily  kissed  the 
rim  of  the  medicine-glass.  “When  you  give  it 
to  him,”  whispered  the  charming  girl,  “give  it 
to  him  on  that  side!” 

I took  the  piece  of  crystal  which  was  to  rep- 
resent the  Diamond  from  my  pocket  and  gave  it 
to  her. 

“ You  must  have  a hand  in  this,  too,”  I said. 
“You  must  put  it  where  you  put  the  Moonstone 
last  year.” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  Indian  cabinet,  and 
put  the  mock  Diamond  into  the  drawer  which 
the  real  Diamond  occupied  on  the  birthday 
night.  Mr.  Bruff  witnessed  this  proceeding,  un- 
der protest,  as  he  had  witnessed  every  thing  else. 
But  the  strong  dramatic  interest  which  the  ex- 
periment was  now  assuming  proved  (to  my  great 
amusement)  to  be  too  much  for  Betteredge’s  ca- 
pacity of  self-restraint.  His  hand  trembled  as 
he  held  the  candle,  and  he  whispered,  anxiously, 
“Are  you  sure,  Miss,  it’s  the  right  drawer?” 

1 led  the  way  out  again,  with  the  laudanum 
and  water  in  my  hand.  At  the  door  I stopped 
to  address  a last  word  to  Miss  Verinder. 

“Don’t  be  long  in  putting  out  the  lights,"  I 
said. 

“ I will  put  them  out  at  once,”  she  answered. 
“And  I will  wait  in  my  bedroom,  with  only  one 
candle  alight.” 

She  closed  the  sitting-room  door  behind  us. 
Followed  by  Mr.  Bruff  and  Betteredge,  I went 
back  to  Mr.  Blake’s  room. 

We  found  him  moving  restlessly  from  side  to 
side  of  the  bed,  and  wondering  irritably  wiiether 
he  was  to  have  the  laudanum  that  night.  In  the 
presence  of  the  two  witnesses  I gave  him  the 
dose,  and  shook  up  his  pillows,  and  told  him  to 
lie  down  again  quietly  and  w'ait. 

His  bed,  provided  with  light  chintz  curtains, 
was  placed,  with  the  head  against  the  wall  of  the 
room,  so  as  to  leave  a good  open  space  on  either 
side  of  it.  On  one  side  I drew  the  curtains  com- 
pletely— and  in  the  part  of  the  room  thus  screened 
from  his  view  I placed  Mr.  Bruff'  and  Betteredge 
to  wait  for  the  result.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
I half  drew  the  curtains — and  placed  my  own 
chair  at  a little  distance,  so  that  I might  let  him 
see  me  or  not  see  me,  speak  to  me  or  not  speak 
to  me,  just  as  the  circumstances  might  direct. 
Having  already  been  informed  that  he  always 
slept  with  a lig'nt  in  the  room  I placed  one  of  the 


two  lighted  candles  on  a little  table  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  where  the  glare  of  the  light  would 
not  strike  on  his  eyes.  The  other  candle  I gave 
to  Mr.  Bruff ; the*  light,  in  this  instance,  being 
subdued  by  the  screen  of  the  chintz  curtains. 
The  window  was  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  venti- 
late the  room.  The  rain  fell  softly,  the  house 
was  quiet.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  eleven, 
by  my  watch,  when  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  I took  my  place  ou  the  chair  set  apart 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Mr.  Bruff  resumed  his  papers,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  as  deeply  interested  in  them 
as  ever.  But  looking  toward  him  now  I saw 
certain  signs  and  tokens  which  told  me  that  the 
Law  was  beginning  to  lose  its  hold  on  him  at 
last.  The  suspended  interest  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  were  now  placed  was  slowly  asserting 
its  influence  even  on  his  unimaginative  mind. 
As  for  Betteredge  consistency  of  principle  and 
dignity  of  conduct  had  become,  in  his  case,  mere 
empty  words.  He  forgot  that  I was  performing 
a conjuring  trick  on  Mr.  Franklin  Blake;  he 
forgot  that  I had  upset  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom ; he  forgot  that  I had  not  read  Robinson 
Crusoe  since  I was  a child.  “For  the  Lord's 
sake,  Sir,”  he  whispered  to  me,  “ tell  us  when  it 
will  begin  to  work.  ” 

“Not  before  midnight,”  I whispered  back. 
“ Say  nothing  and  sit  still.” 

Betteredge  dropped  to  the  lowest  depth  of  fa- 
miliarity with  me,  without  a struggle  to  save  him- 
self. He  answered  me  by  a wink ! 

Looking  next  toward  Mr.  Blake  I found  him 
as  restless  as  ever  in  his  bed ; fretfully  wondering 
why  the  influence  of  the  laudanum  had  not  be- 
gun to  assert  itself  yet.  To  tell  him,  in  his  pres- 
ent humor,  that  the  more  he  fidgeted  and  won- 
dered the  longer  he  would  delay  the  result  for 
which  we  were  now  waiting  would  have  been 
simply  useless.  The  wiser  course  to  take  was  to 
dismiss  the  idea  of  the  opium  from  his  mind  by 
leading  him  insensibly  to  think  of  something 
else. 

With  this  view  I encouraged  him  to  talk  to 
me,  contriving  so  to  direct  the  conversation,  on 
my  side,  as  to  lead  him  back  again  to  the  subject 
which  had  engaged  us  earlier  in  the  evening — 
the  subject  of  the  Diamond.  I took  care  to  re- 
vert to  those  portions  of  the  story  of  the  Moon- 
stone which  related  to  the  transport  of  it  from 
London  to  Yorkshire;  to  the  risk  which  Mr. 
Blake  had  run  in  removing  it  from  the  bank  at 
Frizinghall ; and  to  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  Indians  at  the  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
birthday.  And  I purposely  assumed,  in  refer- 
ring to  these  events,  to  have  misunderstood  much 
of  what  Mr.  Blake  himself  had  told  me  a few 
hours  since.  In  this  way  I set  him  talking  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  was  now  vitally  import- 
ant to  fill  his  mind — without  allowing  him  to  sus- 
pect that  1 was  making  him  talk  for  a puipose. 
Little  by  little  he  became  so  interested  in  putting 
me  right  that  he  forgot  to  fidget  in  the  bed.  Ilis 
mind  was  far  away  from  the  question  of  the 
opium  at  the  all-important  time  when  his  eyes 
first  told  me  that  the  opium  was  beginning  to  lay 
its  hold  on  his  brain. 

I looked  at  my  watch.  It  wanted  five  min- 
utes to  twelve  when  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  the  working  of  the  laudanum  first  showed 
themselves  to  me. 

At  this  time  no  unpracticed  eye  would  have 
detected  any  change  in  him.  But,  as  the  min- 
utes of  the  new  morning  wore  away,  the  swiftly- 
subtle  progress  of  the  influence  began  to  show  it- 
self more  plainly.  Th^  sublime  intoxication  of 
opium  gleamed  in  his  eyes ; the  dew  of  a stealthy 
perspiration  began  to  glisten  on  his  face.  In  five 
minutes  more  the  talk  which  he  still  kept  up  with 
me  failed  in  coherence.  He  held  steadily  to  the 
subject  of  the  Diamond ; but  he  ceased  to  com- 
plete his  sentences.  A little  later  the  sentences 
dropped  to  single  words.  Then  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  silence.  Then  he  sat  up  in  bed.  Then, 
still  busy  with  the  subject  of  the  Diamond,  he 
began  to  talk  again — not  to  me,  but  to  himself. 
That  change  told  me  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
experiment  was  reached.  The  stimulant  influ- 
ence of  the  opium  had  got  him. 

The  time,  now,  was  twenty-three  minutes  past 
twelve.  The  next  half  hour,  at  most,  would  de- 
cide the  question  of  whether  he  would,  or  would 
not,  get  up  from  his  bed,  and  leave  the  room. 

In  the  breathless  interest  of  watching  him — in 
the  unutterable  triumph  of  seeing  the  first  result 
of  the  experiment  declare  itself  in  the  manner, 
and  nearly  at  the  time,  which  1 had  anticipated 
— I had  utterly  forgotten  the  two  companions  of 
my  night  vigiL  Looking  toward  them  now,  I 
saw  the  Law  (as  represented  by  Mr.  Bruff’s  pa- 
pers) lying  unheeded  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Bruff 
himself  was  looking  eagerly  through  a crevice 
left  in  the  imperfectly-drawn  curtains  of  the  bed. 
And  Betteredge,  oblivious  of  all  respect  for  so- 
cial distinctions,  was  peeping  over  Mr.  Bruff’s 
shoulder. 

They  both  started  back,  on  finding  that  I was 
looking  at  them,  like  two  boys  caught  out  by 
their  schoolmaster  in  a fault.  I signed  to  them 
to  take  off  their  boots  quietly,  as  I was  taking 
oft'  mine.  If  Mr.  Blake  gave  us  the  chance  of 
following  him,  it  was  vitally  necessary  to  follow 
him  without  noise. 

Ten  minutes  passed — and  nothing  happened. 
Then,  he  suddenly  threw  the  bed-clothes  off  him. 
He  put  one  leg  out  of  bed.  He  waited. 

“I  wish  I had  never  taken  it  out  of  the 
bank,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ It  was  safe  in  the 
bank.” 

My  heart  throbbed  fast ; the  pulses  at  my  tem- 
ples beat  furiously.  The  doubt  about  the  safety 
of  the  Diamond  was,  once  more,  the  dominant 
impression  in  his  brain!  On  that  one  pivot  the 
whole  success  of  the  experiment  turned.  The 
prospect  thus  suddenly  opened  before  me,  was  too 
much  for  my  shattered  nerves.  I was  obliged  to 
look  away  from  him — or  I should  have  lost  my 
self-control. 


There  was  another  interval  of  silence. 

When  I could  trust  myself  to  look  back  at  him 
he  was  out  of  his  bed,  standing  erect  at  the  side 
of  it.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  were  now  contract- 
ed ; his  eyeballs  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle as  he  moved  his  head  slowly  to  and  fro.  He 
was  thinking ; he  was  doubting — he  spoke  again. 

“How  do  I know?”  he  said.  “The  Indians 
may  be  hidden  in  the  house.  ” 

He  stopped,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  He  turned — waited — came 
back  to  the  bed. 

“ It’s  not  even  locked  up,”  he  went  on.  “It’s 
in  the  drawer  of  her  cabinet.  And  the  drawer 
doesn’t  lock.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  “ Any 
body  might  take  it,”  he  said. 

He  rose  again  restlessly,  and  reiterated  his  first 
words.  i 

“ How  do  I know  ? The  Indians  may  be  hid- 
den in  the  house.  ’’ 

He  waited  again.  I drew  back  behind  the 
half  curtain  of  the  bed.  He  looked  about  the 
room,  with  the  vacant  glitter  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
a breathless  moment.  There  was  a pause  of 
some  sort.  A pause  in  the  action  of  the  opium  ? 
a pause  in  the  action  of  the  brain  ? Who  could 
tell  ? Every  thing  depended,  now,  on  what  he 
did  next. 

He  laid  himself  down  again  on  the  bed ! 

A horrible  doubt  crossed  my  mind.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  sedative  action  of  the  opium  was 
making  itself  felt  already  ? It  was  not  in  my  ex- 
perience that  it  should  do  this.  But  what  is  ex- 
perience where  opium  is  concerned  ? There  are 
probably  no  two  men  in  existence  on  whom  the 
drug  acts  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Was 
some  constitutional  peculiarity  in  him,  feeling  the 
influence  in  some  new  way  ? Were  we  to  fail, 
on  the  very  brink  of  success  ? 

No ! lie  got  up  again  abruptly.  “ How  the 
devil  am  I to  sleep,”  he  said,  “with  this  on  my 
mind  ?” 

He  looked  at  the  light,  burning  on  the  table  nt 
the  head  of  his  bed.  After  a moment  he  took 
the  candle  in  his  hand. 

I blew  out  the  second  candle,  burning  behind 
the  closed  curtains.  I drew  back,  with  Mr.  Bruff 
and  Betteredge,  into  the  farthest  corner  by  the 
bed.  I signed  to  them  to  be  silent,  as  if  their 
lives  had  depended  on  it. 

We  waited — seeing  and  hearing  nothing.  Wo 
waited,  hidden  from  him  by  the  curtains. 

The  light  which  he  •was  holding  on  the  other 
side  of  us  moved  suddenly.  The  next  moment 
he  passed  us,  swift  and  noiseless,  with  the  candle 
in  his  hand. 

He  opened  the  bedroom  door  and  went  out. 

We  followed  him  along  the  corridor.  We 
followed  him  down  the  stairs.  We  followed  him 
nlong  the  second  corridor.  He  never  looked 
back ; he  never  hesitated. 

He  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  and  went  in, 
leaving  it  open  behind  him. 

The  door  was  hung  (like  all  the  other  doors  in 
the  house)  on  large  old-fashioned  hinges.  When 
it  was  opened,  a crevice  was  opened  between  the 
door  and  the  post.  I signed  to  my  two  com- 
panions to  look  through  this,  so  as  to  keep  the.a 
from  showing  themselves.  I placed  myself— 
outside  the  door  also — on  the  opposite  side.  A 
recess  in  the  wall  was  at  my  left  hand,  in  which 
I could  instantly  hide  myself  if  he  showed  any 
signs  of  looking  back  into  the  corridor. 

He  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  with 
the  candle  still  in  his  hand:  he  looked  about 
him — but  he  never  looked  back. 

I saw  the  door  of  Miss  Verinder’s  bedroom 
standing  ajar.  She  had  put  out  her  light.  She 
controlled  herself  nobly.  The  dim  white  outline 
of  her  summer  dress  was  all  that  I could  see. 
Nobody  who  had  not  known  it  beforehand  would 
have  suspected  that  there  was  a living  creature 
in  the  room.  She  kept  back  in  the  dark ; not  a 
word,  not  a movement  escaped  her. 

It  was  now  ten  minutes  past  one.  I heard, 
through  the  dead  silence,  the  soft  drip  of  the 
rain,  and  the  tremulous  passage  of  the  night  air 
through  the  trees. 

After  waiting  irresolute  for  a minute  or  more 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  moved  to  the  cor- 
ner near  the  window,  where  the  Indian  cabinet 
stood. 

He  put  his  candle  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet. 
He  opened  and  shut  one  drawer  after  another, 
until  he  came  to  the  drawer  in  which  the  moc  k 
Diamond  was  put.  He  looked  into  the  drawer 
for  a moment.  Then  he  took  the  mock  Diamond 
out  with  his  right  hand.  With  the  other  hand 
he  took  the  candle  from  the  top  of  the  cabinet. 

He  walked  back  a few  steps  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  stood  still  again. 

Thus  far  he  had  exactly  repeated  what  he  had 
done  on  the  birthday  night.  Would  his  next 
proceeding  be  the  same  as  the  proceeding  of  last 
year?  Would  he  leave  the  room?  Would  he 
go  back  now,  as  I believed  he  had  gone  back 
then,  to  his  bedchamber  ? Would  he  show  us 
what  he  had  done  with  the  Diamond  when  he 
had  returned  to  his  own  room  ? 

His  first  action,  when  he  moved  once  more, 
proved  to  be  an  action  which  he  had  not  per- 
formed when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
opium  for  the  first  time.  He  put  the  candle 
down  on  a table,  and  wandered  on  a little  toward 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  There  was  a sofa 
here.  He  leaned  heavily  on  the  back  of  it  with 
his  left  hand — then  roused  himself,  and  return- 
ed to  the  middle  of  the  room.  I could  now  see 
his  eyes.  They  were  getting  dull  and  heavy  ; 
the  glitter  in  them  was  fast  dying  out. 

The  suspense  of  the  moment  proved  too  much 
for  Miss  Verinder’s  self-control.  She  advanced 
a few  steps — then  stopped  again.  Mr.  Bruff' and 
Betteredge  looked  across  the  open  doorway  at 
me  for  the  first  time.  The  prevision  of  a com- 
ing disappointment  was  impressing  itself  on  their 
minds  as  well  as  on  mine. 

brill,  so  long  as  he  stood  where  he  was,  there 
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simultaneously  to  the  man  who  had  warned  us 
from  approaching  this  very  spot — the  man  whose 
wild  demeanor  had  led  me  to  believe  him  to  be 
a maniac.  We  held  a brief  consultation ; then 
Apsley  was  dispatched  to  the  keeper’s  lodge, 
half  a mile  distant,  and  Sir  Keynald  volunteered 
to  return  to  the  Hall,  and  send  off  a messenger 
to  the  nearest  police-station,  while  the  rest  of  us 
kept  guard  over  the  body.  We  laid  it  on  the 
bank,  spread  a handkerchief  over  the  face,  and 
sat  down  together  in  silence. 

The  August  sunset  was  dropping  its  great 
golden  flakes  upon  the  Mere:  the  purple  twi- 
light was  stealing  up  from  the  sombre  masses 
of  the  park  woods : it  was  an  impressive  scene, 
in  the  unbroken  calm  of  the  summer’s  evening, 
contrasting  forcibly  with  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  we  sat  there,  beside  a murdered  man, 
whose  life  was  unknown  to  us,  whose  death  was 
a mystery.  My  speculations  thereon  were  inter- 
rupted by  Fynchden’s  touching  me  on  the  arm. 
He  pointed,  without  speaking,  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Mere.  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  I could  just  dimly  perceive  a figure  run- 
ning stealthily  along : it  was  too  far  to  identify 
it  with  certainty,  but  I had  little  doubt  that  it 
was  that  of  the  man  on  whom  the  thoughts  of 
us  all  were  turned  at  that  moment.  He  disap- 
peared among  the  trees,  and  we  saw  him  no 
more.  A quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  were 
joined  by  the  keeper  and  several  of  the  labor- 
ers on  the  estate.  They  at  once  recognized  the 
dead  man  as  Richard  Boyce,  the  tenant  of  the 
Mere  Ilall  farm.  He  was  the  elder  of  two 
brothers,  whose  father  had  rented  the  farm  for 
many  years,  and  had  left  the  remainder  of  the 
lease  to  this  Kichard,  subject  to  certain  charges 
in  favor  of  the  younger  son,  Reuben.  The  lat- 
ter, who  lived  with  his  brother,  and  nominally 
helped  him,  was  but  a poor  creature  in  his  way, 
who  exasperated  his  brother  by  his  idleness,  and 
did  nothing  toward  their  common  welfare.  Fish- 
ing was  almost  his  only  occupation,  and,  though 
better  educated  than  Richard,  an  indomitable  in- 
dolence prevented  his  turning  his  acquirements  to 
any  account.  He  was  generally  good-tempered, 
and  bore  his  brother’s  brutal  jokes  and  attacks 
with  wonderful  patience ; but  he  had  been  known 
occasionally  to  break  out,  and  his  violence  then 
was  stated  to  have  been  very  great.  He  was  said 
to  be  indebted  to  his  brother  in  a considerable 
sum,  and  Richard  had  more  than  once  threat- 
ened to  eject  liim  from  the  farm.  On  the  other 
hand,  Reuben  had  denied  the  justice  of  this  claim, 
and  had  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his  brother’s 
power,  under  the  stipulations  of  his  father’s  will, 
to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm,  as  long  as  he  chose 
to  remain  there.  He  further  alleged  that,  short- 
ly after  his  father’s  death,  he  had  handed  over  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  his  brother  for  improve- 
ments on  the  farm ; and  he,  in  consequence,  held 
himself  to  be  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  same,  not  a penny  of  which  had  he  ever 
received.  It  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  could 
•bring  forward  any  proof  of  this,  for  he  was  no 
man  of  business ; some  believed  it;  and  some  did 
not ; one  thing  was  clear — there  was  bad  blood 
between  the  brothers.  I need  not  say  that  in  the 
description  of  the  dead  man’s  brother  we  at  once 
detected  the  man  we  had  seen — the  man  on  whom 
all  our  suspicions  now  firmly  rested.  Every  thing 
tended  to  strengthen  these.  There  was  now  evi- 
dence of  a probable  motive  for  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  I got  the  men  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  farm,  where  it  was  arranged  that  some  of  us 
should  await  the  arrival  of  the  police,  while  the 
others  returned  to  inform  Lady  Ashleigh  of  what 
had  passed.  Fortunately  there  was  no  wife,  no 
child,  nor  near  relation  to  whom  the  intelligence 
had  to  be  broken  ; a couple  of  old  servants,  who 
had  known  the  dead  man  from  boyhood,  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  farm.  Reuben  was 
absent,  they  said;  had  been  so  since  dinner  at 
one  o’clock,  when  there  had  been  high  words 
between  the  brothers.  Something  of  the  quar- 
rel had  been  overheard.  There  had  been  accu- 
sation and  recrimination;  bitter  and  insulting 
taunts  from  Richard  had  been  replied  to  with 
more  warmth  than  usual  by  Reuben.  He  had 
been  called  a beggar,  a dependent  on  his  broth- 
er’s charity ; he  demanded  now  t-  be  repaid  the 
money  he  had  given  to  Richard ; then  he  would 
go.  The  quarrel  waxed  yet  more  violent,  but 
the  servants  could  not  give  a very  clear  account 
of  what  passed  after  this ; as  indeed,  in  a loud 
and  angry  altercation,  it  is  difficult  to  do.  Rich- 
ard suddenly  rose,  and  went  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake ; his  brother  shortly  followed  him 
with  his  rod ; he  had  not  been  seen  since.  A 
magistrate,  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  riding  by,  and  heard  what  had  occurred, 
now  appeared,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  head 
of  the  police,  the  coroner  was  at  once  communi- 
cated with,  while  a summons  was  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  Reuben  Boyce,  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  death  of  his  brother. 

During  all  this  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
the  search  for  him  proved  fruitless.  In  the  mean 
time  the  coroner’s  inquest  sat  on  the  body,  and 
returned  an  open  verdict  of  Found  Drowned. 
And  yet,  I believe,  the  fact  of  Reuben’s  having 
absconded  left  no  reasonable  doubt  on  any  one’s 
mind  of  his  guilt.  In  the  afternoon  I learned 
that  he  had,  at  last,  been  caught  hiding  in  a 
wood  some  miles  distant.  He  was  faint  from 
want  of  food  and  from  evident  distress  of  mind ; 
but  he  offered  no  resistance,  manifested  no  sur- 
prise, proffered  no  explanation.  He  appeared, 
indeed,  to  be  mentally,  as  well  as  physically, 
thoroughly  worn  out ; the  state  of  cerebral  ex- 
citement under  which  he  had  shown  himself  to 
me,  having  been  succeeded  by  a prostration  so 
complete  as  to  deaden  the  memory,  if  not  the 
conscience.  I was,  of  course,  present  when  he 
was  examined,  and  gave  my  deposition  as  to 
what  had  passed  between  the  prisoner  and  my- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  Mere,  lie  seemed  scarce- 
ly to  hear  what  I said  ; shook  his  head  when  ask- 
ed whether  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  me ; 
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and,  when  urged  by  the  magistrate,  in  the  kind- 
est manner,  to  state  if  he  was  innocent,  and  sup- 
port that  statement  by  any  evidence  he  could 
adduce,  he  only  sighed  deeply,  and  murmured 
that  he  believed  his  mind  was  gone  from  him : 
he  could  remember  nothing.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  brain  had  been  on  fire:  he  supposed 
that  he  must  have  been  mad. 

“That’s  it,”  whispered  De  Maine  to  me.  “He 
is  not  6uch  a fool  as  he  looks.  You’ll  see,  the 
man  who  defends  him  at  the  assizes  w ill  pull  him 
through  on  the  score  of  insanity.” 

Before  committing  the  prisoner  to  jail  the 
magistrate  asked  whether  any  further  evidence 
was  forthcoming — the  deposition  of  the  two 
servants  having  been  taken.  A policeman  here 
said  that  there  was  a laboring  man  outside,  with 
two  boys,  his  sons,  who  said  that  they  knew 
somewhat  of  the  matter;  and  two  intelligent- 
looking  lads,  of  thirteen  and  eleven,  were  brought 
in. 

I transcribe  what  followed  as  correctly  as  I 
can.  I noted  down  the  lads’  evidence  in  their 
own  quaint  Dorset  at  the  time,  though  I will  not 
vouch  for  it  that  I made  no  mistake. 

“ We  a-zeed  Maister  Boyce,  Bill  an’  me  did, 
w hen  we  were  i’the  wood.  We  a-zeed  en  come 
down  to  th’  pon’,  an’  tiake  th’  punt,  what  Mais- 
ter Reuben  fishes  in  mos’  days.  Zpo  when 
Maister  Reuben  come,  it  wer’  a-gone,  an’  we 
heard  en  swear  a bit,  an’  he  begun  to  fish 
from  th’  bank,  till  Maister  Boyce  ’e  come  wi’ 
th’  punt,  an’  begun  a-callin’  en  niames,  an’  villed 
his  pawkets  wi’  big  stuones,  an’  begun  a-peltin’ 
Maister  Reuben.  Aone  het  en  on’s  fiace,  an’ 
miade  en  bleed ; an’,  hot-like,  he  picked  en  up 
an’  a-drowed  en  back;  but  Maister  Boyce  ’e 
a-ducked  his  head,  an’  zomehow  ’e  a-vell  roight 
for’ard  i’  th’  water,  an’  ’cause  o’  th’  stuones  in’s 
pawket,  I z’pause,  ’e  never  riz  no  muore.  Mais- 
ter Reuben  giv’  a girt  cry,  an’  zeemed  ztruck  all 
o’  aieap.  ’E  coodden  reach  en,  ’cause  in  thik 
pliace  th’  pon’s  sa  deep,  tho’  awnly  a few  yards 
fro’  the  bank.  We  wer’  that  a-feared,  we  dussn’t 
stir ; an’  Maister  Reuben,  ’e  run  away  like’s  if  'e 
wer’  foolish,  after  a while,  wi’  his  hand  to’s  head.  ” 

“ And  why  did  you  give  no  alarm  ? Why  did 
you  keep  all  this  to  yourself  until  now,  pray  ?” 

The  magistrate  asked  this  question  somewhat 
severely,  and  the  elder  boy — the  spokesman — 
hung  his  head.  The  younger  one,  with  a burn- 
ing cheek,  at  last  took  courage,  and  murmured 
what  was  unintelligible  to  me,  until  it  was  trans- 
lated : 

“ Coz  we  was  amitten  what  we  didn’t  ought.” 

The  magistrate  himself  looked  puzzled  for  a 
moment,  until  the  sergeant  of  police,  with 
promptitude,  explained  that  the  witnesses  had 
been  stealing  nuts  in  the  Mere  Hall  woods,  and 
had,  therefore,  been  afraid,  at  first,  to  come  for- 
ward and  state  what  they  had  seen ; until,  their 
young  consciences  smiting  them,  when  they 
learned  how  Reuben  was  suspected  of  murder, 
they  revealed  all  to  their  father. 

As  to  the  accused,  he  had  been  listening  to 
this  evidence,  meantime,  with  an  expression  of 
face  which  I shall  never  forget.  With  the  first 
words  the  boy  uttered  it  seemed  as  though  the 
cloud  began  slowly  to  drift  away  from  his  trou- 
bled brain.  The  cheek  kindled  into  a little  spot 
of  color,  the  deadened  light  of  the  eye  revived, 
the  breath  came  short  and  quick.  As  the  boy 
spoke,  the  whole  of  that  scene— the  facts  of 
which,  I am  confident,  had  completely  faded 
from  the  memory  of  the  unhappy  man,  while 
nothing  but  the  horrible  impression  of  them  re- 
mained— the  whole  of  that  tragic  scene  returned 
to  him  with  vivid  distinctness ; and  he  burst  into 
tears.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  speak,  but  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  do  so.  At  last  he  said  in  a broken  voice : 

“What  you  have  heard,  Sir,  is  the  truth.  1 
know  it  all  now : my  brain  has  been  troubled. 
This  is  how  it  happened : We  had  words  about 
money,  and  other  things,  he  and  I.  He  was — 
well ! no  matter,  Sir,  I can’t  say  any  thing  against 
him  now ; but  he  swore  I had  no  right  to  fish  in 
the  Mere,  and  shouldn’t  use  the  boat  again. 
When  I came  down  and  found  it  gone,  and  him 
in  it,  I was  angry,  because  I knew  I had  as  good 
a right  to  it  as  him,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  to 
rile  me;  but  I began  quietly  to  fish  from  the 
bank,  until  I saw  him  at  the  Point  filling  his 
pockets  with  stones.  I guessed  what  he  was 
after.  In  a minute  or  two  he  shoved  in  a bit 
nearer  to  me  (out  away  in  the  deep  water,  how- 
ever), and  began  blackguarding  me,  and  pelting 
me  with  stones  from  his  pocket.  I kept  my  pa- 
tience as  long  as  I could,  at  last  one  cut  my 
cheek  open;  and  I picked  it  up  and  shied  it 
back.  He  ducked  his  head ; the  stone  fell  into 
the  boat  close  to  him;  and  he — there  was  a 
plunge,  and  a yell,  and  he  was  gone,  Sir ! My 
God!  I shall  never  forget  it.  I couldn’t  have 
saved  him  if  I’d  tried,  for  I can’t  swim ; but  I 
don’t  think — may  God  forgive  me! — that,  for 
the  first  moment  I wished  it ; the  next,  I would 
have  given  any  thing — any  thing  to  have  brought 
him  back  to  hfe.  I had  killed  him — it  seemed 
to  me  so — and  Cain’s  brand  was  upon  me.  My 
brain  whirled  round — it  seemed  on  fire.  I 
thought  I was  going  mad.  I didn’t  know  what 
I was  about,  hut  I ran  round  the  lake,  as  far 
away  from  the  spot  as  possible.  My  hope,  I 
think,  was  that  the  body  would  never  be  discov- 
ered ; for  no  one  ever  used  the  boat  but  myself 
— ever  went  on  the  lake.  I nearly  died  of  hor- 
ror, therefore,  when  I saw  these  men  get  into 
the  boat — which  had  drifted  to  the  opposite 
bank — and  row  toward  the  very  spot.  I knew 
how  clear  the  water  was.  I tried,  like  a miser- 
ablerfool,  to  prevent  their  going  there.  I scarce- 
ly know  what  I said  to  this  gentleman ; it  was 
all  of  no  use.  I remember  watching  the  boat 
after  this,  and  seeing  them  bring  up  the  body ; 
and  I remember  nothing  more.  I believe  I ran 
away  into  the  thickest  part  of  a distant  wood, 
where  they  found  me.” 

In  the  manner,  not  less  than  the  words  of  the 


speaker,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  weak,  impres- 
sionable character  of  the  young  farmer,  who  had 
received  a somewhat  unusual  amount  of  educa- 
tion for  one  of  his  class,  but  whose  mental  fibre, 
never  of  the  strongest,  had  given  way  before  the 
sudden  pressure  of  this  catastrophe. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  circumstantial 
evidence  to  be  stronger  than  it  had  been  in  this 
case ; and  how  easily  may  one  be  misled  by  even 
far  weaker?  This  was  the  moral  that  we  all 
drew  from  the  unlooked-for  result  of  that  morn- 
ing’s investigation.  This  man — round  whom  a 
net-work  of  circumstances  was  so  strongly  wov- 
en— whose  story  was  so  improbable,  that,  even 
had  his  memory  beep  untroubled,  the  truth,  told 
by  him,  would  never  have  been  believed;  this 
man,  whose  demeanor,  not  less  than  the  weight 
of  evidence,  seemed  so  conclusive  against  him, 
would  assuredly  have  been  tried  at  the  next  as- 
sizes, and  found  guilty  of  Manslaughter,  but  for 
the  testimony  of  those  two  small  eye-witnesses 
to  the  truth.  Alas!  how  many  an  innocent 
man  s life  may  have  been  sacrificed  for  want 
of  such ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tue  Latest  Definition  of  “Man”— A tele-gram- 
inivorous animal. 


THE  RITUALISTS  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ROME. 

A church  where  Ritualists  do  congregate, 

(Extreme  ones,  too) — was  under  reparation, 

When  lot  one  day,  a workman  to  nis  male, 
Mounting  the  pulpit,  made  this  proclamation— 

“ I publish  bans  of  holy  matrimony 
'Twlxt  this  ’ere  Ritual  Church  and  she  of  Rome— 
Know’st  thou  just  cause  against  the  splice,  old  crony  ? 
Of  course  not— what  1 you  do ! your  reason— come." 
“I  do  forbid  the  bans,"  the  mate  replied — 

“There’s  one  impediment— it  would  he  sin 
To  splice  to  such  a bridegroom  such  a bride, 

And  this  is  why— Cos  they're  too  near  a-kin." 


An  ill-looking  fellow  was  asked  how  he  could  ac- 
count for  Nature’s  forming  him  so  ugly.  “Nature  was 
not  to  blame,"  said  he.  “ for  when  I was  two  months 
of  age  I was  the  handsomest  child  ih  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  my  nurse,  to  avenge  herself  upon  my  pa- 
rents, for  some  fancied  injury  at  their  hands,  one  day 
swapped  me  away  for  another  boy  belonging  to  a Mena 
of  hers,  whose  child  was  rather  plain." 


CONCERNING  BONNETS. 

Said  Smith,  when  some  one  criticised 
His  pretty  wife’s  new  bonnet, 

“She  has  so  little  in  her  head, 

She  can’t  bear  much  upon  it.” 


Hano  it  am.  '.—The  chances  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment— in  Ireland,  at  least— would  seem  to 
be  remote.  The  English  Government  has  hanged  one 
or  two  Fenians  already,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  sus- 
pend the  whole  Irish  Church. 


A man,  in  telling  about  a wonderful  parrot  hanging 
in  a cage  from  the  window  of  a house  which  he  often 
passed,  said,  “It  cries  ‘Stop  thief!’  so  naturally  that 
every  time  I hear  it  I always  stop!" 


The  following  compliment  was  paid  by  a dentist  to 
a lady.  He  had  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
draw  out  her  decayed  tooth,  and  finding  at  last  he 
must  give  it  up.  he  apologized  by  saying,  “ The  fact  is, 
Madame,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  bad  to  come 
from  your  mouth.’ 


The  young  lady  who  sang,  “ I wish  somebody  would 
come  1"  has  nad  her  desire  gratified.  Eleven  city  cous- 
ins have  arrived,  and  intend  to  stay  all  the  summer. 


A clergyman  of  indifferent  character,  going  to  read 
prayers  at  another  village,  found  great  difficulty  in 
putting  on  an  old-fashioned  surplice.  “ I think,"  Baid 
he  to  the  clerk,  “ the  devil  is  in  the  surplice.”  The 
astonished  clerk  stared  until  the  parson  got  the  gar- 
ment on,  and  then  sarcastically  exclaimed,  “I  think 
as  how  he  is,  Sir  l" 


IRISH  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  Lady  O’Looney, 

Great  niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called 
The  Sublime. 

She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious. 
She  also  painted  in  water-colors, 

And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition. 
She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones, 

And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 


To  Make  a Youno  Lady  love  YOtf— Tease  her  to 
love  some  one  else. 


A little  six-year-old  was  sitting  in  repose,  one  even- 
ing, upon  the  parlor  steps,  with  a base -ball  in  his 
hand,  gazing  intently  at  the  moon.  “Pa!”  he  sud- 
denly spoke,  “is  there  only  one  man  in  the  moon?" 
“That's  the  tradition,  my  son ; the  man  in  the  moon 
is  the  only  inhabitant  of  that  bright  world  we  have 
ever  heard  of."  After  a moment's  pause  he  remark- 
ed, with  a sigh,  “ He  must  be  lonesome,  pa,  and  no 
one  to  play  base-ball  with !" 


A MODEL  HUSBAND. 

He  walks  out  with  his  wife  on  a week-day,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  a milliner’s  shop.  He  even  has  “ change" 
when  asked  for  it,  and  never  alludes  to  it  afterward. 
He  is  not  above  carrying  a large  bundle  or  a cotton 
umbrella,  or  even  holding  the  baby  in  his  lap  in  an 
omnibus.  He  runs  on  first  to  knock  at  the  door  when 
it  is  raining.  He  goes  outside  if  the  cab  is  full.  He 
goes  to  bed  first  in  cold  weather.  He  gets  up  in  the 
night  to  rock  the  cradle  or  answer  the  door-bell.  He 
believes  in  hysterics,  and  is  melted  instantly  by  a tear. 
He  patches  up  a quarrel  with  a velvet  gown,  and 
drives  away  the  sulks  with  a trip  to  the  Central  Park. 
He  never  flies  out  about  his  buttons,  or  brings  home 
friends  to  supper.  His  clothes  never  smell  of  tobacco, 
lie  respects  the  curtains,  and  never  smokes  in  the 
house.  He  never  invades  the  kitchen,  and  would  no 
more  think  of  “ blowing  up"  any  of  the  servants  than 
of  ordering  the  dinner.  He  is  innocent  of  a latch-key. 
He  lets  the  family  go  out  of  town  once  every  year 
while  he  remains  at  home  with  one  knife  and  fork, 
sits  on  a brown  Holland  chair,  sleeps  on  a curtainless 
bed,  and  has  a char-woman  to  wait  on  him.  He  is 
very  easy  and  affectionate,  keeping  the  wedding  an- 
niversary punctually. 


NOT  QUITE  SUITED. 

Pitts  is  a fast  man,  a sharp  man,  a business  man, 
and  when  Pitts  goes  into  a store  to  trade  he  alwavs 
gets  the  lowest  cash  price,  and  he  says,  “Well,  I’ll 
look  about,  and  if  I don't  find  any  thing  that  suits  me 
better,  I’ll  call  and  take  this.” 

Pitts  is  partial  to  women,  and  young  ones  in  par- 
ticular. Now,  quite  lately,  Pitts  said  to  himself,  “ I 
am  getting  rather  Tong  in  years,  and  guess  I’ll  get 
mamed." 

His  business  qualities  would  not  let  him  wait,  so 
off  he  travels,  and,  calling  upon  a lady  friend,  opened 
conversation  byremarking  that  he  would  like  to  know 
what  she  thought  about  his  getting  married.  “ Oh, 
Mr.  Pitts,  that  is  an  affair  in  which  I am  not  so  very 
greatly  interested,  and  I prefer  to  leave  it  with  your- 
self." “ But,"  says  Pitts,  “ you  are  interested ; and, 
my  dear  girl,  will  you  marry  me  ?" 

The  young  lady  blushed  very  red,  hesitated,  and 
finally,  as  Pitts  was  very  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and 
morally,  financially,  and  politically,  of  good  standing 
in  society,  she  accepted  him ; whereupon  the  matter- 
of-fact  Pitts  responded,  “ Well,  well,  I'll  look  about, 
and  if  I don’t  find  any  body  that  suits  me  better  than 
you,  I'll  come  back." 

A French  woman  once  said  that  she  never  loved 
any  thing.  “ You  loved  your  children,”  suggested  a 
friend.  “ When  they  were  little,"  she  replied.  “ Anq 
you  love  diamonds?"  “Oh  dear,  yes,  when  they  are 
large  1”  


In  the  Melting  Moon— The  weather. 


HINTS  FOR  MODEL  BELLES. 

Always  “have  a bad  cold"  when  you  are  asked  tu 
sing. 

Always  cry  at  a wedding,  but  don’t  faint. 

Be  sure  to  be  “ engaged'’  if  you  don’t  like  your  park 
ner. 

Never  faint  unless  a gentleman  stands  near  enough 
to  catch  you  before  you  have  had  time  to  fall. 

When  you  go  shopping  always  take  ma  along  to 
carry  the  bundles. 

Keep  a poodle. 

If  pa  does  bad  grammar,  and  is  rather  queer  and 
vulgar,  always  turn  him  out  of  the  room  before  the 
company  arrives  at  your  evening  parties. 

Always  dress  on  the  principle  that  the  men  do  not 
want  to  marry  the  woman,  but  a bundle  of  dry-goods. 

If  these  rules  do  not  make  a fashionable  belle,  and 
spoil  the  woman  for  any  good  and  useful  purpose  un 
der  the  sun,  we  can  not  tell  how  to  do  it. 


A conceited  coxcomb,  with  a very  patronizing  air, 
called  out  to  an  Irish  laborer,  “ Here,  you  bog-trotter, 
come  and  toll  me  the  greatest  lie  you  can,  and  I will 
treat  you  to  a glass  of  whisky."  “ By  my  word,"  said 
Pat,  “an’  yer  Honor’s  a gentleman." 


3 AND  LIGHT." 

A fly  in  some  treacle  had  feasted  until  he 
Had  blinded  himself  and  was  perfectly  silly, 

Then  stagger'd  and  fell  in  a flame  that  was  near. 
Which  scorch’d  his  bright  wings  and  half  kill’d  hint 
with  fear. 

The  moral  for  this  little  tale  I propose  is— 

“Even  sweetness  and  light  we  must  have  in  small 
doses." 


with  the  following  words : 

“ We  have  had  a committee  sitting  for  several  years 
on  ‘gun-cotton.’" 

Well,  all  we  can  say  is  that,  considering  the  material, 
we  wonder  they  haven’t  long  ago  furnished  a report. 


WARM  IN  THE  CARS. 

This  is  how  our  friend  Isaacs  escorted  those  charming  Girls  to  Long  Branch. 
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ELEVATED  RAILWAY  IN  GREENWICH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY.— Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox. 

[See  Page  477.] 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


SCENES  IN  PRINTING-HOUSE 
SQUARE. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Times  and  Trib- 
une offices  in  Printing-House  Square  there  are  to 
be  found  on  all  days,  and  almost  at  all  hours,  a 
motley  congregation  of  street  peddlers,  auction- 
eers, etc.,  and  their  customers.  One  frequenter 
of  the  Square  owns  a telescope,  with  which  he 
invites  passers-by  to  view  the  heavens  at  the 
small  cost  of  five  cents ; another  has  a pair  of 
scales,  on  which,  for  the  same  sum,  one  can  learn 
his  weight ; others  have  various  patent  machines 
for  testing  and  trying  the  lungs  ; while  there  are 
others  with  paper,  pea-nut,  and  various  other 
stands.  The  scene,  as  portrayed  on  page  47(1, 
presents  a phase  of  metropolitan  life  not  uninter- 
esting to  the  city  or  countiy  reader. 


THE  ELEVATED  RAILWAY. 

A trial  trip  of  the  new  elevated  railway  in 
Greenwich  Street  wras  had  on  July  3,  and  the 
rapid  speed  which  was  attained  on  that  occasion 
leads  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  to  hope  that  the 
problem  of  rapid  and  safe  locomotion  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  city  has  been  solved.  Our 
illustration  on  page  476  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  new  style  of  railway.  It  is  now  in 
running  order  from  the  Battery  to  Cortlandt 
Street,  and,  with  the  present  machinery,  the  cars 
can  be  propelled,  with  little  jar  and  oscillation, 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  This  speed 
was  attained  on  this  occasion ; but  the  experiment 
thus  far  has  developed  many  facts  and  improve- 
ments which  will  be  added,  and  thus  enable  the 
projector  to  run  the  cars  at  a much  more  rapid 
rate. 

This  work  was  begun  July  2,  1867,  $100,000 
being  subscribed  for  the  experiment.  The  State 
Commissioners,  on  July  1,  1868,  reported  in  its 
favor,  declaring  it  a success,  and  the  Governor 
authorized  the  completion  of  the  road  from  the 
Battery  to  Spuyten  Duyvel,  and  the  work  is  to 
be  at  once  hastened  to  completion.  The  Direct- 
ors promise  to  finish  it  to  the  Thirtieth  Street  de'- 
pot  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  by  the  first  of 
1809. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  FOR 
GOVERNOR. 

The  Republican  Convention,  which  met  at 
Syracuse  on  July  8,  nominated  Hon.  John  A. 
Griswold,  of  Rensselaer  County,  whose  por- 
trait we  give  on  this  page,  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  Governor  of  this  State. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  born  in  this  State  in  1822, 
and  educated  to  the  mercantile  profession.  He 


diers.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  cav- 
alry regiments  of  this  State  was  named  after  him. 
It  was  largely  through  his  patriotism  and  enter- 
prise that  the  first  Monitor  was  launched  and 
taken  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  time  to  oppose  and 
destroy  the  great  rebel  ram  Merrimac.  His  vig- 
orous support  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration 
and  its  war  measures  increased  his  popularity  at 
home,  and  he  was  returned  to  Congress  by  in- 
creased majorities  in  1864  and  1866.  His  major- 
ity in  1862  was  1287 ; in  1864  it  was  2223  ; and 
in  1866  it  amounted  to  5316.  His  home  paper, 
the  Troy  Times , says  of  him:  “Mr.  Griswold 
is,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  a true  man. 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  remarkably  apt  and  ready 
in  execution,  he  possesses  administrative  abilities 
of  the  first  order,  and  is  very  sure  to  direct  them 
with  prudence  as  well  as  vigor.  He  is  a good 
judge  of  men  as  well  as  of  measures,  and  evinces 
the  strong  common-sense  which,  after  all,  is  the 
basis  of  success  in  statesmanship  as  well  as  in 
human  enterprises.  ” 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

There  she  sits!  The  arching  trees 
Cast  their  trellis  shade  before  her. 

As  it  passes  by,  the  breeze 
Murmurs  admiration  o’er  her, 

Odorous  with  a sweet  perfume: 

All  for  her  the  summer  bringing 
Flowers  with  beauty,  youth,  and  bloom  1 
All  for  her  the  song-birds  singing  ! 

Mistress  she  of  all  around  ! 

Than  the  fair  scene  round  her  fairer  1 
Rose,  that  decks  her  hair,  you’re  found 
Less  sweet  than  your  lovely  wearer ! 
Linnet,  sing,  and  zephyr,  see, 

Sweeping  down  that  garden  shady, 

If  throughout  the  world  there  be 
One  more  bonny  than  your  lady ! 

Look,  beyond,  the  cabled  wall 
Of  yon  mansion  noar  and  olden. 

Owns  her  heiress  of  the  hall, 

Lighted  with  the  sunshine  golden! 
Carlo,  as  he  nestles  by, 

Verily  seems  jealous  of  her; 
Sunbeams,  as  you  past  her  fly 
Keep  a constant  watch  above  her» 

Very  studious  1 see  her  bend 
Gently  o’er  a thrice-kissed  letter! 
Who  each  cherished  line  has  penned? 

Can  it  be,  in  golden  fetter 
Some  one  holds  that  pure,  young  heart? 

Or  perchance  some  girlish  friend,  or 
Sister  long  held  far  apart, 

Is  the  writer  and  the  sender? 

Hark  I a step ; and,  with  a bound, 

Carlo  leaves  his  place  beside  her. 
Hearing,  quick  as  sight,  the  sound, 
Careful  lest  some  ill  betide  her ! 

Soon  lie  sees  the  step  is  his: 

Whisper,  gently,  breeze  above  her, 
Whisper  “ Unexpected  ’tis, 

’Tis  the  writer  and  her  /over!” 


HON.  JOHN  A.  GRISWOLD,  OF  NEW  YORK.— [.Photographed  jit  Brady  & Co.,  Washington.] 


has  been  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  the  last  three  terms.  He  en- 
tered Congress  as  a Democrat  in  1862,  being 
elected  in  a strongly  Republican  district  by  a 


large  majority.  He  was  throughout  his  term  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  war.  He  gave  a small 
fortune  out  of  his  private  purse  to  equip  volun- 
teers and  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  sol- 
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IN  THE  GARDEN. 


BY  THE  MURMURING  OF  THE  SEA.-[See  Poem,  Page  4T8.] 
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BY  THE  MURMURING  OF  THE  SEA. 

See  Illustration  on  page  477. 

When  I think  of  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  gone, 
I could  break  my  heart;  from  my  life’s  ffoze  lea 
Has  faded  the  flower  of  the  hours,  and  done 
Is  the  song  I heard  by  the  sea. 

I shall  spend  such  a time,  ah,  never  more  1 
I think  I was  in  it  from  earth  set  free. 

And  fetter’d  again,  when  I saw  the  shore 
No  longer,  nor  heard  the  sea. 

Or  is  it  the  cheat  of  memory  brings 
Despair,  as  sweet  as  a reverie. 

For  the  days  that  are  dead,  that  were  bright  as  the  wings 
In  the  sunlight,  over  the  sea? 

I forgot  the  world  in  that  morning  dream, 

And  a dull,  long  vengeance  life  wreaks  on  me ; 

And  thrice  as  sweet  is  what  sweet  did  seem 
By  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

When  fragrant  round  me  are  memory’s  flowers, 

I walk  among  men  disdainfully. 

Golden,  indeed,  are  these  traders’  hours, 

But  not  like  mine  by  the  sea. 

The  mood  came  on  me  to-day;  my  feet 
Fared  up  the  town,  but  my  soul  did  flee 
From  the  sordid  murmuring  of  the  street 
To  the  murmuring  of  the  sea. 

And  I was  wild  for  the  idle  days — 

I,  whose  set  life  is  now  more  praiseworthy 
Than  it  was  when,  younger,  I watch’d  the  bays 
Grow  bright,  grow  dark,  of  the  sea. 

For  the  idle  days  when  I found  a love. 

And  lost  her  again ; and  I wonder  if  she 
Thinks  that  her  oasis  had  cliffs  above. 

And  wings,  and  was  by  the  sea. 

But  I — oh,  is  it  because  thou  art  lost 
That  I pine,  my  love,  so  much  for  thee? — 

That  my  soul  has  arms  to  embrace  the  ghost 
Of  the  days  that  went  by  the  sea  ? 

Yet  who  would  again  live  his  best  time  o’er. 

That  was  spent  upon  blowing  hill,  maybe, 

Or  in  breathless  dale,  or,  as  mine,  on  the  shore 
By  the  murmuring  of  the  sea? 


FREAKS  OF  THE  WITCHES. 

The  witches  had  countless  mischievous  con- 
trivances for  every  possible  purpose.  A decoc- 
tion made  of  a toad  baptized  by  the  name  of 
John,  and  fed  on  consecrated  wafers,  was  thrown 
under  a farmer’s  table  by  a witch  at  Soissons, 
and  all  who  sat  round  the  board  died  immedi- 
ately. Sand  thrown  into  the  air  raised  the  wind ; 
water  similarly  used  brought  down  rain.  So  late 
as  1716  a Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  the  lat- 
ter aged  nine,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for 
raising  a storm  by  turning  their  stockings  inside 
out  and  making  a lather  of  soap.  The  hags  of 
Lapland  and  their  sisters  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were 
accustomed  to  sell  seamen  cords  with  three  knots 
on  each.  When  the  first  was  untied  a gentle 
' ''eze  arose,  a strong  gale  followed  the  opening 
■ ■ lie  second,  and  a furious  hurricane  the  loosing 
1 the  third.  Ruin  was  brought  down  by  inscrib- 
ing plates  of  lead  w-ith  magical  devices  and  im- 

‘ ■cations,  and  burying  them  on  the  land  of  the 
; orson  thus  devoted  to  the  furies. 


act  they  had  a settled  formula.  Whgh  they  de- 
sired to  be  furnished  with  beer  or  wine,  for  ex- 
ample, they  had  merely  to  ascertain  who  in  their 
vicinity  was  provided  with  these  drinkables.  This 
done,  the  witch  stuck  a knife  into  the  wall,  placed 
a pail  underneath,  cut  a few  capers,  and  muttered 
some  gibberish.  Thereupon  whatever  liquor  was 
mentioned  streamed  plentifully  from  the  knife- 
handle  until  the  vessel  was  full  or  the  reservoir 
empty.  And  they  supplied  their  other  wants  in 
similar  fashion. 

And  the  necromancers  could  be  sufficiently 
conservative  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  as  was 
shown  by  that  particular  contrivance  the  amulet. 
This  might  consist  of  any  thing  from  a dried 
toad  to  a precious  stone,  and  assume  any  form, 
but  was  usually  preferred  as  a ring  or  a seal. 
One  of  these  rings  was  worn  by  a beauty  at  a 
medieval  court,  and  so  long  as  she  lived  it  ren- 
dered her  the  object  of  the  monarch’s  passionate 
attachment.  Nor  did  the  amulet  lose  its  power 
when  the  lady  died.  Being  buried  with  its  own- 
er it  drew  the  royal  lover  with  resistless  force 
to  her  tomb.  A certain  bishop,  suspecting  the 
cause,  secured  the  ring,  and  thus  transferred  the 
monarch’s  favor  to  himself  But  it  proved  so 
annoyingly  obtrusive  that,  as  a matter  of  person- 
al comfort,  the  churchman  hastened  to  get  rid 
of  it.  He  deposited  the  ring  in  all  manner  of 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  thus  caused  his  mas- 
ter to  perpetrate  the  oddest  freaks  and  exhibit 
the  most  grotesque  likings.  At  length  a course 
of  penance,  undertaken  with  that  object,  pro- 
cured the  prelate  a dream  which  revealed  the 
means  of  reversing  the  spell.  A very  simple  one 
it  proved,  consisting  merely  of  burning  the  bones 
of  the  lady  along  with  the  survivors  of  the  witch- 
es who  had  aided  her  in  constructing  the  talis- 
man. One  species  of  amulet — the  Hand  of  Glory 
— was  considered  useful  in  house-breaking ; and 
another  in  securing  the  clerks  of  St.  Nicholas 
against  some  of  the  risks  attached  to  their  pro- 
fession. The  latter  consisted  of  a piece  of  parch- 
ment inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne,  and  endowed  with  the  necessary  vir- 
tue by  being  rubbed  over  the  skulls  of  these  wor- 
thies. So  long  as  it  wfas  worn  it  was  esteemed 
a certain  preservative  from  sudden  death. 


THE  RESCUE  STATIONS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  this  city, 
in  addition  to  many  other  wise  reforms  inaugu- 
rated by  it,  has  manufactured  a life-saving  appa- 
ratus, established  a large  number  of  rescue  sta- 
tions, and  published  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Board  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drowned.  In  order  to  give  a wider  circulation 
to  these  important  instructions,  with  which  all 
persons  ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted, 
w e reproduce  the  rules  as  published  by  the  Board, 
together  with  three  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
subject. 


But  the  witches  were  not  always  employed  in 
distributing  ruin  and  murder.  They  varied  their 
amusements  with  a little  plunder ; and  for  every 


■rttE  RESCUE  STATIONS  AND  APPARATUS. 

At  every  ferrv-house,  and  at  the  other  stations  men- 
oned  in  the  list,  the  rescue  apparatus,  namely,  the 
heaving  lines,  grappling- 
pole,  and  ladders  are 
• round. 

Every  police  officer  bi 
the  water-side  is  regard 
ed  as  having  authority 
over  the  rescue  appara- 
tus, but  whoever  can 
reach  the  apparatus  lirst 


should  call  for. help.  Q rtr 0 

lifting  the  body  out  of  the  water,  and  at  the  nearest 
dry  place  at  once  begin 
cording  to  the  following  t 

RULES  FOR  RESUSCITATING  THE  DROWNED. 

Remember  that  the  patient  must  be  treated  instant- 
ly and  on  the  spot  where  rescued.  He  must  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  open  air ; loosen  the  clothing  so  as  to 
freely  expose  the  neck  and  chest.  All  persons  not 
needed  for  saving  him  should  avoid  crowding  about. 

Let  the  throat  and  month  be  cleansed,  by  placing 
the  patient  gently  face  downward,  with  one  of  his 
wrists  under  his  forehead.  Quickly  wipe  and  cleanse 
the  mouth,  and  if  the  patient  does  not  breathe,  imme- 
diately begin  the  following  movements : 

Posture. — Place  the  patient  on  his  back,  with  shoul- 
ders raised  and  supported  easily  on  a folded  coat  or 
some  kind  of  pillow. 

To  Keep  up  a Free  Entrance  of  Air 
pipe. — Let  one  person  at  the  patient’s  head  grasp  the 
tongue  gently  and  tirmly  with  his  fingers  covered  with 
a bit  of  handkerchief,  and  drawing  it  out  beyond  the 
lips ; then  either  hold  it  or  press  the  under  jaw  (chin) 
up  so  as  to  retain  the  tongue  protruding  from  the 
mouth ; but  it  is  better  to  hold  it  in  that  posftioii  with 
the  hand. 

To  Produce  and  Imitate  the  Movements  of  Breathing. 
—Raise  the  patient’s  extended  arms  upward  to  the 
sides  of  his  head,  and  then  pull  them  steadily,  firmly, 
and  slowly  outward  and  forward.  Next  turn  down 
the  arms  by  the  patient’s  sides  and  bring  them  closely 
and  firmly  across  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  press 
them  and  the  sides  and  front  of  the  chest  gently  but 


Let  those  two  kinds  of  movements  be  made  very 
deliberately  and  without  ceasing  until  the  patient 
breathes,  and  let  the  two  movements  be  repeated 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  times  in  a minute,  but  not 
more  rhpidly,  remembering  that  to  thoroughly  fill  *’ 
lungs  with  air  is  the  object  of  the  first  or  upward  t 
outward  movement ; and  to  expel  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible is  the  object  of  the  second  or  downward  motion 
and  pressure.  This  artificial  respiration  should  be 
steadily  kept  up  for  forty  minutes  or  more  when  the 
patient  appears  not  to  breathe ; and  after  the  natural 
breathing  begins  let  the  same  motion  be  very  gently 
continued,  and  let  the  proper  stimulants  be  given  in 
the  intervals. 

If  help  and  blankets  are  at  hand  have  the  body 
stripped  and  wrapped  in  blankets,  but  not  allow  the 
movements  to  be  stopped.  By-standers  can  supply  dry 
clothing.  And  the  assistants  should  briskly  rub  the 
feet  and  legs,  pressing  them  firmly  and  rubbing  up- 
ward, while  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  chest  are 
going  on.  Apply  hartshorn  or  a feather  within  the 
nostrils  occasionally,  and  sprinkle  or  lightly  dash  cold 
water  upon  the  face  and  neck.  The  legs  arid  feet  may 
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be  rubbed  and  wrapped  in  hot  blankets  if  blue  or  cold, 
or  if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Give  brandy  by  the  tea-spoonful,  or  hot  sling  two  or 
three  times  a minute,  until  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
can  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  but  be  careful  and  not  give 
more  of  the  stimulaut  than  is  necessary.  Warmth 
should  be  kept  up  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  patient  breathes  naturally,  let  hnn  be  carefully  re- 
moved to  a house  and  be  placed  in  bed  under  medical 
care. 

If  there  is  help  enough  at  hand  when  the  patient  is 
taken  from  the  water  or  afterward,  let  the  nearest 
medical  officer  in  the  catalogue  (or  any  other  physician 
near  by)  be  called,  but  let  there  be  no  waiting  for  a 
physician.  Do  the  best  that  can  be  done  methodically 
and  deliberately  according  to  the  foregoing  rules. 


LITTLE  WORRIES. 

Montaigne  declares  the  smallest  and  slight- 
est annoyances  to  be  the  most  piercing ; and  as 
small  print,  says  he,  most  tires  the  eyes,  so  do 
little  affairs  the  most  disturb  us.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray protests  that  the  great  ills  of  life  are  no- 
thing : the  loss  of  your  fortune  he  calls  a mere 
flea-bite ; the  loss  of  your  wife — how  many  men 
have  supported  it  and  married  comfortably  aft- 
erward? “It  is  not  what  you  lose,  but  what 
you  have  daily  to  bear,  that  is  hard.”  What, 
he  asks  in  another  place,  would  the  possession- 
of  a hundred  thousand  a year,  or  fame  and  the 
applause  of  one’s  countrymen,  or  the  loveliest 
and  best-beloved  woman,  or  any  glory,  and  hap- 
piness, or  good  fortune,  avail  to  a gentleman,  for 
instance,  who  was  allowed  to  enjoy  them  only 
with  the  condition  of  wearing  a shoe  with  a cou- 
ple of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles  inside  it?  “All 
fame  and  happiness  would  disappear  and  plunge 
down  that  shoe.  All  life  would  rankle  round 
those  little  nails.”  Not  one  of  us,  it  has  been 
asserted,  but  would  exchange  all  his  little  trou- 
bles for  some  heavy  one,  and  so  have  it  over  at 
once.  And  although  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
bore  with  the  most  heroic  indifference  the  cut- 
ting off  of  his  leg  upon  that  wooden  table  they 
still  show  you  at  Waterloo,  neither  uttering  a 
word  nor  moving  a muscle,  a shrewd  doubt  is 
suggested  “whether  he  would  have  borne  a scald- 
ed foot,  or  the  infliction  of  a tight  boot  on  a bad 
corn,  for  six  weeks,  equally  well.” 

A constant  succession  of  little  contemptible 
worries  tends,  as  Dr.  Boyd  somewhere  says,  to 
foster  a querulous,  grumbling  disposition,  such 
as  renders  a man  a nuisance  to  himself  and  to 
those  about  him.  Real,  great  misfortunes  and 
trials  are  recognized  as  serving  to  ennoble  the 
character ; whereas  ever-recurring  petty  annoy- 
ances produce  a littleness  and  irritability  of  mind. 
“ To  meet  great  misfortunes  we  gather  up  our 
endurance,  and  pray  for  Divine  support  and  guid- 
ance ; but  as  for  small  blisters — the  insect  cares 
(as  James  Montgomery  called  them)— of  daily 
life,  we  are  very  ready  to  think  that  they  are  too 
little  to  trouble  the  Almighty  with  them,  or  even 
to  call  up  our  fortitude  to  face  them.” 

Again  and  again  we  read  in  the  life  of  the 
late  Charles  Mathews  that,  impatient  in  trifles, 
he  was  the  most  calm  and  enduring  of  human 
beings  on  all  great  occasions;  and  it  always 
seemed  to  his  biographer  as  if  he  resented  petty 
annoyances  because  they  rose  from  petty  sources, 
but  that  he  bent  with  humble  resignation  to  great 
inflictions  as  believing  them  to  come  direct  from 
on  high.  He  is  supposed  to  have  misled  his  med- 
ical attendants  by  his  buoyancy  when  most  seri- 
ously ill ; for  how  were  they  to  know  that  a man 
so  sensitive  and  restless  upon  minor  matters  could 
so  patiently  endure  intense  suffering?  “They 
did  not  know  that  one  was  the  triumph  of  nerves, 
the  other  of  heart.” 

M.  de  Tocqueville  affirms  of  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  in  moments  of  great  excite- 
ment, or  of  important  business,  he  preserved  his 
composure,  but  was  easily  disturbed  by  the  daily 
worries  of  life. 

Hazlitt  conjectures  that  if  we  could  remember 
distinctly,  we  should  discover  that  the  two  things 
that  have  most  affected  us  in  the  course  of  our 
lives  have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest,  and 
the  other  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence. 

Theodore  Hook  asserts  the  strongest  feelings 
to  be  excited,  the  bitterest  pangs  inflicted,  by  a 
sudden  change  in  the  ordinary,  the  most  com- 
mon, the  most  trifling  incidents  of  our  lives. 
“To  great  evils  the  elastic  mind  of  man  ex- 
pands— it  knits  itself  for  imminent  dangers— it 
withstands  great  calamities ; but  in  the  more  mi- 
nute changes  intimately  connected  with  its  hab- 
its and  feelings  it  fails.”  Certain  it  is,  moralizes 
Plutarch,  that  men  usually  repudiate  their  wives 
for  great  and  visible  faults ; but  he  traces  at  the 
same  time  a prodigious  amount  of  marriage  in- 
felicity to  petty  points  of  temper,  and  those  small 
but  frequent  discordances  of  taste  and  manner 
which  fret  the  tenor  of  daily  life. 

Some  men,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  more  vexed 
with  a fly  than  with  a wound and  when  the  gnats 
disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted  but 
not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he 
is  fuller  of  trouble  than  if,  in  the  daylight  of  his 
reason,  he  had  to  contend  with  a potent  enemy. 
About  a large  sorrow,  it  has  been  well  said,  there 
is  an  excitement  which  sensibly  mitigates  its  pain : 
a man  may  not  exactly  confess  to  himself  that 
the  notice  which  he  receives  after  some  great 
bereavement  is  pleasant ; but  the  flurry  and  bus- 
tle of  receiving  condolence,  and  of  making  new 
arrangements,  do  nevertheless  dull  the  edge  of 
his  suffering ; for  the  pertinacity  with  which  peo- 
ple talk  of  all  the  circumstances  of  a great  sor- 
row is  reasonably  alleged  as  proof  that  there  is 
some  balm  in  the  operation— just  as  the  poor  in- 
demnify themselves  for  an  abscess  or  a broken 
limb  by  the  pleasure  of  showing  the  place  to  ev- 
ery one  who  comes  to  see  them.  Whereas  to  the 
petty  miseries  of  daily  life  there  is  no  set-off  of 
this  kind.  “They  raise  no  excitement,  they 
give  no  importance,  they  furnish  no  materials 
for  gossip  with  a friend.  Each  of  them,  at  the 
time  it  inflicts  its  minute  puncture,  brings  with 
it  the  provoking  suggestion  that  it  is  too  paltry 
a matter  for  a man  to  annoy  himself  about ; and 


the  vexation  is  only  aggravated  by  the  shame 
which  the  sufferer  feels  in  thinking  over  it.” 

One  of  Charles  de  Bernard’s  sententious  hus- 
bands has  this  much  to  tax  his  wife  withal,  seem- 
ingly perfect  as  she  is  to  outsiders — that  faults 
she  has,  though  he  confesses  them  to  be  light 
ones ; but  then  they  exist,  and  pin-pricks  befall 
one  oftener  than  poniard-stabs. 

Women  are  more  especially  liable  to  the  re- 
straints, and  exactions,  and  pains,  and  penalties 
of  conventional  law ; and  of  these  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said,  that  the  sum  total  would  prob- 
ably exceed  that  of  all  others.  For,  he  holds, 
that  could  we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost,  the 
jealousies,  vexations,  misunderstandings,  the  loss 
.of  time,  and  the  loss  of  pleasure  which  these  con- 
ventionalities entail,  and  could  clearly  realize  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  all  daily  hampered  by 
them,  daily  enslaved  by  them,  we  should,  per- 
haps, come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tyranny 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other  tyranny 
we  suffer  from. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
Byron’s  assertion,  that  . 

“Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep; 

’Tis  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  matters  of  wit  forty 
sixpences  are  not  equal  to  a sovereign.  It  is  a 
paradox  which  we  can  all  understand.  And  the 
counter-paradox  is  not  less  worthy  of  acceptance 
— that,  as  regards  the  troubles  of  life,  forty  six- 
pences are  far  more  than  a sovereign. 


Extract  from  the  “Life  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing,” by  his  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving,  vol. 
IV.,  page  272: 

“ The  doctor  prescribed,  as  an  experiment — 
what  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  (O.  W.)  Holmes 
on  his  late  visit — ‘Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy 
for  Asthma,’  a teaspoonful  in  a wineglass  of 
water,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  A good 
night  was  the  result.” — [Cow.] 


Fob  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  and  Tan  on  the  Face, 
use  Pkbky’s  “Motii  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  Sold 
every  where.  Depot  49  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FAIR;  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  fot 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smartingpaiu 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


‘‘Flor  deMayo” 

A NEW  PERFUME  FOR 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EYE-GLASSES  and  SPECTACLES, 


to  improve  the  sight  of  old  and 
young,  without  the  distressing 
effect  of  frequent  changes. 

Binocular  Glasses,  combining 
extraordinary  power,  portabih- 
ty,  and  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion—for  Sportsmen,  Tourists, 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE  $25  NOVELTY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Every  seamstress,  every  family  should  have  one. 
Each  machine  is  provided  with  table  and  complete 
outfit,  and  warranted  for  one  year.  Agents  wanted 
every  where.  S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE,  General  Agent, 
615  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  grand  duchess  of  gerol- 

X STEIN,  Martha,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore, 
Crispino  e la  Comare,  Der  Freischiitz,  Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,  La  Somnambula.  Each  opera  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte,  solo  complete,  with  overture,  and  the 
whole  of  the  music : price  60  cents.  All  the  above  in 
BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  CABINET,  the  cheapest  col- 
lection of  modern  music  in  the  world.  Sixty  books, 
50  cents  each.  Catalogues  of  BOOSEY’S  cheap  musical 
publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


SPALDING’S  PREPARED 

GLUE 

Mends  Toys,  Crockery,  Wooden-ware,  &c.,  &c. 
Useful  in  every  house.  Bottle  with  Brush,  25  cents. 


PRESIDENT— 

Ex-Governor  HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

VICE-PRESIDENT— 

General  FRANCIS  P.  BLAIR. 


For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
SEYMOUR  & BLAIR,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
1 receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
ic.,  with  Price-List.  We  request  our  Correspondents 

. be  brief, 1'"“  * 

Campaign.  

orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  onr  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  ns.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 
P.O.Box  3131.  65  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iren  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


250  RARE  RECEIPTS. 

STAFFORD’S  METROPOLITAN  RECEIPT-BOOK 
for  the  Million ; containing  many  Secrets,  and  much 
valuable  information  never  before  made  public,  in- 
cluding over  100  Receipts  now  in  exclusive  use  by  the 
celebrated  Metropolitan  Hotel  of  this  city.  Price  ‘25 
cents ; mailed,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  United 
States.  Address  P.  O.  Box  247,  New  York  City. 


STRENGTHEN  THE  DEFENCES! 

Malaria,  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  health,  is  every 
where  active  in  July  and  August.  The  blazing  Sun  is 
decomposing  and  fermenting  every  species  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  abomination,  and  poisonous  gases  that 
depress  and  infect  the  system  are  universally  present. 
On  the  prairies,  in  the  swamps,  in  the  woods,  and  in 
the  midst  of  crowded  cities,  this  development  of  the 
elements  of  disease  is  ^ow  going  on.  In  short,  the 
human  body  is  in  a state  of  siege,  and  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  suggest  that  its  defences  be  strkngtuen- 
kd.  A stimulant,  a tonic,  a corrective,  and  an  altera- 
tive are  required  to  put  it  in  perfect  trim,  and  these 
four  grand  requisites  are  combined  in 


The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolobed  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  tb. 

Gunpowdeb  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Gbeen  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  anjl  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  ana  Coffees  about 
one  thirc^  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  onr  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  ob  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


Bartlett  machine  and  needle  depot,  ooo 

Broadway,  N.  Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-prioed  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


STAFFORD’S 

“Olive  Tar,” 

Expressed  from  the  Juices  of  the  Olive  and  Pine, 

Cures  BLEEDING  AT  THE  LUNGS; 

Cures  CONSUMPTION ; 

Cures  CATARRH ; 

Cures  BRONCHITIS; 

Cures  QUINSY  AND  LOSS  OF  VOICE ; 

Cures  SORE  THROAT; 

Cures  RHEUMATISM; 

Cures  SCALDS  AND  BURNS ; 

Cures  ASTHMA. 

“OLIVE  TAR”  RELIEVES  AND  CURES  ALL 
PAIN  FROM  WHATEVER  CAUSE. 

Sold  by  Druggists ; 50  cts.  per  Bottle,  Large  Cans  $2. 


FIRE  ENGINE  for  every  household.  GARDEN 
SYRINGE  and  ENGINE  in  one,  for  $5  00.  Local 
and  Travelling  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  Cir- 
culars to  N.  E.  P.  PUMP  CO.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  Cam- 
paign Books,  Engravings,  and 
Medals.  Now  ready,  the  best 
LIFE  OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J. 
T.  Headlby  ; also,  an  authen- 
tic LIFE  OF  COLFAX,  with 
a splendid  steel  Portrait,  pub- 
lished under  his  sanction,  and 
given  as  a premium  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
Send  $1  for  six  samples  of  our 
Badges  and  Engravings. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IN  V E N TO  RS  wanting  Patents,  send  for  Circulars, 
to  DODGE  & MUNN,  482  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Bnildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

Digitized  by 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Imitation  Ivory  Goods. 


CHECKS,  $8,  $10,  and  $12  per  : 

Also  a great  variety  of  Ivory,  Pearl,  and  Gilt  Sleeve- 
Buttons,  $18  to  $150  per  gross  pair. 

WM.  M.  WELLING,  671  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bbaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,”  “John 
Marchmont’s  Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to 
“ Birds  of  Prey.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER — Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


\wmcB 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  en- 
loginms  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


1 A A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


“ "PHYSIOGNOMY ; or,  the  Science  of  Expression” 
-L  in  the  Human  Face,  Voice,  Walk,  Action,  with 
other  signs  of  Character,  and  “ How  to  Read  Them.” 
If  one  may  sometimes  detect  a rogue  or  an  impostor 
without  the  rules  of  science,  he  can  do  so  much  more 
certainly  with  reliable  rules,  such  as  are  taught  in  the 
Piibenolooioal  Joubnal.  Only  $3  a year,  or  30  cts.  a 
number.  In  clubs  of  10,  from  July  to  January,  on  trial, 
for  $10.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

^haTper’s 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EUROPE. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria, Turkey,  Greece,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge,  Author  of 
“ Harper's  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 

Published  bv  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harpeb  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

A man  must  be  made  of  steel  not  to  be  effected  by  the 
morbid  matter  set  afloat  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
community  are  premonished  at  this  season  by  debili- 
ty, indigestion,  headache,  want  of  appetite,  indisposi- 
tion for  exertion,  nervousness,  etc.,  that  they  need 

SOMETHING  TO  BUILD  THEM  UP  AND  REGULATE  THEIR 

animal  machinery.  Do  they  want  to  “fight  it  out 
on  that  line  all  Summer,"  or  to  achieve  an  immediate 
victory  over  their  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  secure 
that  first  of  Heaven’s  blessings— “a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  f " If  the  latter  is  their  desire,  let  them 
resort  to  the  BITTERS  without  delay.  That  agree- 
able and  potent  vegetable  regenerative  will  soon  re- 
store the  system  to  its  balance— regulating  the  liver, 
strengthening  the  stomach,  gently  relieving  the  bow- 
els, and  giving  vigor,  elasticity,  and  energy  to  the 
whole  frame.  These  are  proven  facts.  No  man  who 
reads  the  testitaony  on  which  they  are  founded  can 
for  a moment  doubt  them. 


QOiMER’S  NAVIGATION  SIMPLIFIED. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Have  nearly  ready 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Epheineris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Comer’s 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  8vo. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  60c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PIMPLES  on  the  FACE 

Disappear  instantiv  when  STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND 
SULPHUR  POWDERS  are  used;  clear  the  blood  of  all 
taint  of  “Scrofula,”  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Salt-Rheuin, 
Sores,  and  Tumors;  regulate  the  bowels,  and  cures 
Dyspepsia  ; leaves  the  Complexion  Clear  and  White. 
“Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders”  are  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  have  never  failed  to  cure.  Sold  by  respect- 
able Druggists.  Will  mail  you,  free,  one  package  (12) 
powders  on  receipt  of  $1 ; three  packages,  $2  50.  Ad- 
dress HALL  & RUCKEL,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

2 IS  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Steamboats  NEWPORT  and  OLD  COLONY  alter- 
nate daily  (Sundays  excepted),  leaving  New  York  from 
Pier  28,  N.R.,  at  6 P.M.  Leave  Newport,  on  Old  Col- 
ony and  Newport  Railway,  at  4 AM.  (due  in  Boston 
6.10,  in  time  for  Eastern  and  Northern  connections) ; 
or  breakfast  on  board  at  7 A.M.,  leave  at  7.45  A.M., 
and  arrive  in  Boston  at  early  business  hours.  Return- 
ing Trains  leave  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway 
Depot,  corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30 
and  5.30  P.M.  This  is  the  only  direct  route  f or  Newport, 
Fall  River,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard , 
Middleboro',  the  Bridgewaters,  Plymouth,  and  all  towns  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket.  Fares  always  as  low  as  on 
any  other  line.  For  particulars  inquire  of  the  agents, 
E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York, 

W.  H.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  O.  C.  & N.  It.  It.,  Boston. 

New  York,  July  4,  1868. 


$325 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  23  New 
Articles.  II.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


NOW  is  the  TIME  for  AGENTS ! 

FIFTY  different  styles  of  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 
Badges,  Pins,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Studs,  Rings,  &c.,  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Candidates,  now 
ready.  Also  People's  Editions  of  hives  of  the  Candi- 
dates, Song  Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign 
line.  For  the  right  goods  at  the  right  prices,  send  to 
Headquarters.  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and 
Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St.,  N.Y. 


The  Latest  Sensation  in  the  Fashionable  World. 
Love,  War,  and  Politics. 

TnE  LOVE  LIFE  OF  A BRIGADIER  GENERAL. 

Including  his  Peculiar  Views  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War,  and  the  Merits  of  his  Fellow-Soldiers.  Being 
a Series  of  Letters  written  to  a Young  Lady  in  San 
Francisco,  full  of  Gashing  Affection  and  Military  Crit- 
icisms, affording  a Complete  History  of  one  of  the  most 
eventful  Campaigns  of  the  War.  One  Vol.,  Extra  Cloth 
Binding,  Price  $1  75.  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 


H1 


UTCHINSON’S  FAMILY  CIDER.  AND 
WINE  OTIIiliS,  at  a low  price,  enable  every 
iamily  to  have  sweet  cider  and  pure  wine.  Larger  sizes 
for  Manufacturers,  also  Presses  and  Screws  separate. 

Cast  Cider-Press  Screws,  stoutest  and  best  ever  made. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circnlar  to 
PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE.  This  folly  char- 
tered College  offers  superior  advantages  for  the 
most  extensive  and  thorough  education  of  young  la- 
dies, who  may  enter  either  the  Collegiate,  Eclectic, 
Academic,  or  Musical  departments.  Terms  moderate. 
Send  for  a Circular  to  Rev.  A W.  COWLES,  D.D., 
President,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  World." 


H 


ARPER’S  New  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  AUGUST,  1868. 


Contentq  ; 

TO  AND  UPON  THE  AMOOIt  RIVER. 

Illustrations.— Petropavlovsk,  Kamchatka.— 
Church  at  Petropavlovsk.— Kamchatka  Sables.- 


Ascending  Ghijiga  Bay.— Light-House  at  Ghijiga. 
—Boat  towed  by  Dogs.  — Koriak  Yourt.— Dogs 
Fishing.  — Beach  Scene,  Nicolavevsk.  — On  the 


Amoor.— Gilyak  Man.— Gilyak  Woman Native 

Village,  Amoor  River.— Native  Boat,  Amoor  Riv- 
er.—Goldee  House  at  Night Head  of  the  Amoor. 

A LOVER’S  GARDEN. 

AMONGf  THE  ANDES  OF  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA. 
By  E.  G.  Squier. 

Illustrations.— View  in  the  Plaza  del  Cabildo, 
Cuzco,  Peru. —Aqueduct  over  the  Tullamayo  or 
Rodadero. —Lower  Fall  of  the  Rodadero.— Upper 
Fall  of  the  Rodadero. — Part  of  Inca  Aqueduct. — 
Plan  of  the  Inca  Fortress  of  the  Sacsahuaman, 
dominating  the  City  of  Cuzco.  — Section  of  the 
Walls  of  the  Fortress,— Part  of  the  Fortress  of 
the  Sacsahuaman,  from  “the  Seat  of  the  Inca.”— 
Salient  Angle  of  Fortress.— View  of  Cuzco  and  the 
Nevada  of  Asungato  from  the  Brow  of  the  Sacsa- 
huaman.—Niche  in  Terrace  Walls  of  the  Colcomt 
pata.— Rock  Seats,  near  Fortress.— Section  of  Ter- 
race of  Chinchero.  — Coped  and  Niched  Terrace 
Walls,  Chinchero.  — Ollantaytambo  Fortification. 
—Doorway  to  Corridor,  Ollantaytambo.— Porphy- 
ry Slabs,  Fortress  of  Ollantaytambo.— Horca  del 
Hombre,  Ollantaytambo. — Inca  Building,  Ollan- 
— K"  * n Ancient  Block  in  Ollantaytambo. 


illey  of  Yucay  from  Corridor  of  the  Hacienda 
Umere8.— Principal  Fortress  of  Ollantaytambo.— 
The  Inti-Huatana  of  Pisac. 


JOHN  BULL  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Illustrations. — Group  of  Shohos  at  namhamo 
Spring.— Gondar,  the  former  Capital  of  Abyssinia. 

— Shono  Village  of  Akoo Anuesley  Bay.— View 

of  the  Plateau  at  Senafe,  looking  toward  the 
Adowa  Peaks.  — King  Theodore.  — Consul  Came- 
ron.—Church  at  Goun-Gouna,  between  Senafe  and 
Adigerat. — Map  of  Abyssinia. — Abyssinian  War- 
riors.—General  Napier's  March : Mules  and  Mule- 
Drivers. — Water-Carriers  and  Camp  Followers.— 
Arrival  at  Adigerat  of  an  Embassador  from  Kassa. 
King  of  Tigre. 

IN  THE  MAGUERRIWOCK. 

LIFE’S  CHANGES. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM:  A LOVE  STORY.  By 

feh.  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Illustrations.— Gertrude.— “ Curse  you  !’’— Pri- 
vate John  Stone.— “Te  Deum  Laudanius  1” 

HOW  FORT  M‘ALLISTER  WAS  TAKEN. 

SELFISH  SORROW. 

PAROLE  D’HONNEUR.  Part  I. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  FRENCH  CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  Part  IV. 

WHY  THE  ANCIENTS  HAD  NO  PRINTING- 
PRESS. 

MRS.  POLLY  HAND. 

DUELS  AND  DUELISTS.  By  T.  B.  Tiiorpe. 

THE  STREETS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  AN  AMERICAN. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  "The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinau  Mulook 
Craik. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

We  can  account  for  its  success  only  by  the  simple 
fact  that  it  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnish- 
ing a pleasing  and  instructive  variety  of  reading  for 
all.— Zion' 8 Herald,  Boston. 


“A  Complete  Pictorial  History  of  ifcr,  'jh lies.” 


H 


ARPERS  WEEKLY. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  Nl 


VSPAPER. 


In  the  first  Number  for  1S6S  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  model  newspaper  of  onr  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Hlnstrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion,  Pleasure, 
ana  Instruction. 

JJ ARPER’S  BAZAR. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  IIousehold.Angelf 
a Novel,  by  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  ei- 
ther two  of  them,  to  one  address  for  one  year,  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subsorihers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

Zff~  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

A complete  Set  of  Harper's  Magazine,  now  com- 
prising Thirty-five  Volumes,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will 
be  sent  by  express,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser, 
for  $2  25  per  volume.  Single  volumes,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, $3  00.  Cloth  cases,  for  binding,  68  cents,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  in  neat 
cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense, 
for  $7  00  each.  A Complete  Set,  comprising  Eleven  Vol- 
umes, sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $6  25  per 
vol  ./freight  at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Subscriptions  sent  from  British  North  American 
Provinces  must  be  accompanied  with  20  cents  addi- 
tional, for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  and  24  cents  addi- 
tional for  the  Magazine,  to  prepay  United  States  post- 
age.   

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page,  . 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Har2>er’s  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  Insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper's  Week- 
ly and  Harper's  Bazar  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TARRANT’S 

Sht«bakbient 


AU  TQMATSC  ORGANS 

mmw  HgLMBOM®a 

Forty  thousand  arenowmuse 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


CHEAP  EDITION 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  in  great  variety,  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  & MARKT, 
P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  seut  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

[See  Advertisement  on  Inside  Page.'] 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S 
BOOKS. 


Harper  & Brothers, 
New  York, 
Publish: 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S 
MEMOIR  OF  THE 
PRINCE  CONSORT. 
The  Early  Years  of 
His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort. 
Compiled,  under  the 
Direction  of  Her  Maj- 
esty the  Queen,  by 
Lieutenant  - General 
the  Hon.  C.  Grey. 
With  two  Portraits  on 
Steel.  New  Edition. 


The  Great  Mystery. 

KIRBY  S “ PLANCHETTE 

Send  for  a circular.  None  genuine  unless  stamped 
KIRBY  & CO.,  633  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S 
JOURNAL.  Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of 
our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, from  1848  to 
1S61.  To  which  are 
prefixed  and  added 
Extracts  from  the 
same  Journal  giving 
an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and 
Tours  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Yachting 
Excursions.  Edited 
by  Arthur  Helps. 
New  Edition,  uniform 
with  Queen  Victoria’s 
Memoir  of  the  Prince 
Consort. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $1T5  per  month  to  sell  the 
NATIONAL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
This  machine  is  equnl  to  the  standard  machines  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $20.  Address 
National  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  dur  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par- 
ties, and  employ  Energetic  Agents  on  a Salary. 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


(STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


12mo,  Cloth,  75  Cents' 
each. 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  insuring 
great  strength , well  balanced  elasticity,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
60c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & C<.„  ill  and  113  William  St., N.Y. 


BW  The  above  Works 
will  be  sent  by  Mail, post- 
age prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on 
receipt  of  the  Price. 


Alarm!  Enter  King  * * * *. — “A  horse!  A horse!  My  kingdom  for  a horse!” 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION,  New  York,  July  9th,  1868,  DECLINE  A.  J.  WITH  THANKS. 


WHEELER  & WILSON 


OR  A NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AFTER  DEATH.  ***• 

IT  IS  SIMPLY  A WASH. 

THE  BODY  IS  NOT  MUTILATED  IN  ANY  WAY. 

NO  INJECTION  IS  MADE  IN  THE  VEINS. 

NO  CUT  or  INCISION  IS  MADE  upon  the  BODY. 

The  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
testified  to  its  merits.  Orders  left  with  the  principal 
undertakers*)!  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  or  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  undersigned,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
CLARK  & CO.,  No.  713  Broadway,  N.  Y. : 

• No.  150  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn. 
State  and  County  flights  for  sale.  SeudTor  pamphlets. 


ESTABLISHED 

SINCE  THE 

FLOOD- 


NEW  YORK, 


MAK 


FAMILIES 


V/  MANUFACTURERS. 


BUY  HOLMES’  ALPHABETIC  PLAN 
-U  CHETTE.  Made  of  magnetic  substances.  By 
this  instrument  your  innermost  thoughts  will  be  an- 
swered bv  the  invisible  power.  Price  $1  50 ; sent  by 
express.  Address  HOLMES  & CO.,  146 Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


Nothing  like  it  in  medicine.  A luxury  to  the  pal- 
ate, a painless  evacuant,  a gentle  stimulant  to  the  cir- 
culation, a perspiratory  preparation,  an  anti-bilious 
medicine,  a stomachic,  a diuretic,  and  an  admirable 
general  alterative.  Sdch  are  the  acknowledged  and 
daily  proven  properties  of  Tarrant’s  Effervescent 
Aperient.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


i ^ RAND  EXCURSIONS  to 

VJT  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  splendid  steamer  METEOR  leaves  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  July  15  and  29,  August  12  and  26, 
at  8 o’clock  P.M.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  following 
evenings  at  10  o’clock,  for  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est on  Lake  Superior. 

Rooms  secured  and  all  information  obtained  by  ap- 
plication to  HANNA  & CO.,  Ag’ts,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

BUCKLEY  & CO.,  Ag’ts,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
J.  T.  WHITING,  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  TOILET  SOAPS, 

MADE  FROM  PURE  VEGETABLE  OILS. 
Cures  Chapped  Hands,  and  in  cleansing  and  healing 
the  Flesh  excels  all  other  Soaps. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  this  Toilet  Soap,  and 
will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the 
FACTORY, 

64,  65,  66,  67,  63,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street, 
and  43  and  44  West  Street,  New  York. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
U'PHAM,  25  South  Sth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  entto 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5S4C. 


One  Ounce  of  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  every  ounce  of  adulteration  found  in 
“ B.  T.  B ABitiTT’s  Lion  Coffee."  This  Coffee  is  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  sealed  “ hermetically,"  under  letters 
patent  from  the  “United  States"  Government.  All 
the  “Aroma"  is  saved,  and  the  Coffee  presents  a rich, 
glossy  appearance.  Every  family  should  use  it,  as  it 
is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  stronger  than  other  pure 
“Coffee.”  One  Can  in  every  twenty  contains  a One 
Dollar  Greenback.  For  sale  every  where.  If  your 
grocer  does  not  keep  this  Coffee,  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you,  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Nos.  04,  65,  66,  67,  OS,  09, jo,  72,  and  74  Washington 


FRESH  DATES. 

Street  Porter.  “‘Since  the  flood!’  My  eye,  you’re  coming  it  strong.  Missus.” 
Vender  of  Dates.  “ Why,  what  d’ye  mean  ? Didn’t  I move  here  on  the  first  of  May, 
and  that’s  since  the  flood,  I reckon ; ain’t  it  ?” 


“The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the  Sw< 


NEW  AMERICAN 

CORNET 
and  BAND 
Instruments. 

Louis  Schreiber’s  PATENT  — with  Water-Valve. 

Thev  have  taken  the  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute  for  18CT.  All  the  ablest  mu- 
sicians unite  in  pronouncing  them  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments ever  made.  We  guarantee  them  in  every 
respect.  For  Circnlars,  etc.,  apply  to 

M.J.PAILLARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stairs),  New  York  City. 


ORIGIN  OF  KNIGHT  TEMPLARISM  in  America. 

a valuable  paper,  in  American  Free  Mason  for  July. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  by  J.  F.  BRENNAN, 
Secretary  A.  M.  P.  A.,  114  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 


Riverview  military  academy, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Location  healthy;  Scenery 
unequaled;  Building  convenient:  Teachers  highly  ed- 
ucated, earnest,  working  men  . System  of  Order  unsur- 
passed. A wide-awake,  thorough-going  School  for 
boys  wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy.  For  circnlars 
address  OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  & Proprietor. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  XJSE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 
Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


Our  stock  fof’  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


.11  Young  Persons  “Vd^mition0004 

For  particulars,  address  I.  A.  COOPER, 

Edinboro’,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


|T\  OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
».  ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 

Bgv  ? Wgl  /y?|  J long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 

XjUjas.  A;/  tS  x wav  A f <IJ  % watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 

o i best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 

’Br  Yak-  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 

■’ v * and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  seut  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

BW  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

BW  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  nil  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  yom 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK. 


Henry  Tucker’s  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  80c. 
Tue  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERIC  K IILIME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
by  L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 
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SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cong 


the  Year  ISOS,  by  Earner  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  1,  1868. 


THE  DOG  POUND. 

The  Dog-star  is  not  yet  in  the  ascendant,  but 
the  dog  law  is  in  full  force ; the  dog-stealers  of 
New  York  are  in  their  glory  and  owners  are  in 
misery.  The  dog  law  of  this  city  goes  into  force 
in  the  middle  of  June  of  each  year,  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  dog  pound  at  Twenty-fifth  Street 
and  East  River  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  stray 
and  unmuzzled  dogs,  caught  up  and  returned  by 
young  urchins  anxious  for  the  reward  of  fifty 
cents  offered  for  the  arrest  of  all  unmuzzled  dogs. 
The  pound -keepers  are  required  to  retain  all 
dogs  arrested  for  twenty-four  hours ; if  not  re- 
claimed in  that  time  they  are  thrown  into  a huge 
cistern  near  by  and  drowned.-  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  all  manner  of  persons  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  pound  in  search  after  all  manner  of  curs; 
and  many  humorous  and  occasionally  pathetic 
scenes  take  place.  Our  artist  has  illustrated  on 
our  first  page  a scene  which  partakes  of  both  na- 
tures. It  is  that  of  an  urchin  who  has  just  re- 
covered his  loved  but  ungainly  cur  from  the 
hands  of  the  pound-keeper,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  most  rejoiced,  the  preserved  or 
the  preserver. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  August  1,  1868. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  OF 
ANARCHY 

IN  1 864  the  Democratic  party  proposed  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
surrender  to  the  rebellion.  The  consequences 
of  such  a course  are  inconceivable.  Its  mere 
proposition  was  monstrous,  and  was  spumed 
by  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country.  Failing  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
rebellion  at  that  time  the  Democratic  party, 
with  the  same  inhuman  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Government,  now  proposes,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  subject  the  Southern  States  to  un- 
repentant rebels,  and  to  dishonor  the  debt  in- 
curred in  suppressing  the  .open  rebellion.  Of 
course,  as  it  called  itself  the  only  Constitutional 
party  when  it  encouraged  and  palliated  seces- 
sion, so  it  calls  itself  the  only  conservative 
party  now  that  it  proposes  to  undo  the  whole 
work  of  reconstruction,  and  to  cheat  the  public 
creditors. 

Every  body  ought  to  understand  precisely 
what  this  election  means.  It  is  to  decide 
whether  the  rebels  or  the  loyal  country  won  the 
victory.  It  is  to  decide  whether  General  Grant 
or  Wade  Hampton  represents  the  national  con- 
viction and  purpose.  A party  intention  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  character  as  well  as  by  the 
words  of  those  who  control  it.  There  were 
certain  Democrats  in  1864  who  denied  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  opposed  to  the  war. 
But  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  was 
controlled  by  the  peace  Copperheads  who  made 
its  platform,  and  cared  little,  after  having  the 
party  declaration  of  faith,  what  kind  of  candi- 
date was  placed  upon  it.  There  are  Democrats 
now  who  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
revolutionary,  anarchical,  and  dishonorable. 
But  the  positive  element  of  the  party,  the  peace 
Copperheads  who  demanded  surrender  in  1864, 
now  demand  the  next  best  thing,  which  is  repu- 
diation of  the  war  debt,  and  forcible  resistance 
to  reconstruction.  They  have  made  the  New 
York  platform  of  repudiation,  have  placed  upon 
it  the  instigator  of  the  New  York  riots  of  1863, 
and  with  him  a man  who  announces  his  desire 
to  see  a President  elected  who  would  “dis- 
perse” the  State  Governments  in  the  Southern 
States. 

This  makes  evident  what  every  body  who  re- 
flects understands,  that  all  the  disaffected,  dis- 
organizing, reckless,  destructive  classes  of  the 
population  are  banded  together  in  an  association 
that  calls  itself  the  Democratic  party.  Its  neg- 
ative part  is  the  Eastern  faction,  men  of  no  real 
convictions  of  any  kind,  inspired  only  by  the 
hope  of  power,  who  wished  to  nominate  Mr. 
Chase.  Its  positive  part  is  the  combination 
of  peace  Copperheads  and  active  rebels,  of 
Vallandigham  and  Wade  Hampton,  bentupon 
revenge  at  any  price.  The  plan  of  these  last, 
who  are  the  numerous  part,  is  to  terrify  the  col- 
ored vote  from  the  polls  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  Southern  States,  crowd  in  the  rebel  white 
vote  in  every  State  whether  restored  or  not,  and 
insist  that  it  shall  be  counted,  appealing  to  arms 
if  it  is  not.  This  plan  is  announced  by  Wade 
Hampton,  who  does  not  even  pretend  to  have 
relinquished  his  confidence  in  the  final  success 
of  the  rebellion,  and  Wade  Hampton’s  view  is 
defended  by  the  New  York  World,  which  had 
already  declared  that  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  the  election  is  whether  the  reconstruction 
policy  is  to  stand.  Wade  Hampton’s  words 
are : 

“ We  can  have  no  relief  unless  this  great  Democratic 
party  will  come  out  and  pledge  itself  that  we  shall 
have  a fair  election  — that  the  white  people  of  the 
South  shall  vote;  and  I want  you  all  to  register  an 
oath  that  when  they  do  vote  these  votes  shall  be  count- 
ed, and  if  there  is  a •majority  of -white  votes  that  you  will 
plaee  Skymocb  and  Blais  in  the  White  House  in  spite 
of  all  the  bayonets  that  shall  be  brought  against  them. 
I only  want  to  see  the  election  fair ; and  if  they  do 
that,  even  with  the  incubus  of  black  rule,  we  can  carry 
the  Southern  States." 

Wade  Hampton  is  ready  for  any  additional 
war  that  he  thinks  might  be  waged  upon  North- 
ern soil.  The  World  calls  him  the  successor 
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of  Calhoun  in  the  affections  of  South  Carolina. 
But  unless  the  country  repents  that  it  did  not 
follow  Calhoun,  it  may  wisely  hesitate  in  fol- 
lowing such  a successor. 

The  Democratic  campaign  in  this  election  is 
merely  the  attempt  of  the  old  rebel  element — 
the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  Calhoun  and  Toombs 
and  Jefferson  Davis — to  return  to  power. 
Its  leaders  hope  that  the  country  is  so  weary, 
so  heavily  burdened,  so  dispirited,  that  it  will 
submit  to  any  change.  In  this  they  reason  at 
New  York  in  1868  as  they  reasoned  at  Chicago 
in  1864.  Then  they  were  sure  that  the  long 
and  tremendous  struggle,  the  hope  of  victory 
so  long  postponed,  the  slow  and  doubtful  ad- 
vance of  Sherman,  the  delayed  triumph  of 
Grant,  the  enormous  expense,  the  draft,  the 
want  of  foreign  sympathy,  had  all  plunged  the 
country  into  such  a gulf  of  disappointment  and 
despair  that  it  would  willingly  yield  to  a vigor- 
ous summons  of  surrender.  They  were  pro- 
foundly mistaken.  But  the  spirit  and  method 
of  the  party  were  fully  revealed.  It  counts  for 
success  not  upon  the  national  approval  of  its 
principles  and  sympathy  with  its  aims,  not 
upon  the  conscience  and  intelligence  and 
generous  humanity  of  the  country,  not  upon 
the  inspiring  love  of  liberty  and  regard  for 
the  peaceful  sanctities  of  law,  but  upon  fa- 
tigue and  disappointment  and  prejudice,  and 
the  wish  of  revenge,  and  class  privilege,  and 
the  hatred  of  race,  upon  all  that  is  meanest  in 
human  nature  and  vilest  in  motives  of  action. 
Therefore  it  declares  that  the  public  honor  shall 
be  made  a jest,  and  the  public  creditor  swin- 
dled; that  if  the  freedman  can  not  be  again 
actually  enslaved  he  shall  be  deprived  of  every 
advantage  of  liberty ; that  loyalty  in  the  late 
rebel  States  shall  be  derided,  and  those  that 
glory  in  disaffection  exalted.  Therefore  it 
nominates  a man  who  declared  that  he  would 
see  the  Union  perish  rather  than  slavery ; and 
that  successful  coercion  would  be  as  revolution- 
ary as  secession.  It  names  as  his  conditional 
successor  one  who  asserts  that  he  would  “tram- 
ple into  dust”  the  laws  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people ; and  relies  for  support  upon 
frank  rebels  who  would  have  the  Executive  in- 
stalled by  bayonets. 

The  Democratic  leaders  were  mistaken  in 
1864.  If  they  do  not  as  utterly  misconceive  in 
1868  the  spirit  of  the  people  whom  they  despise, 
those  people  will  deserve  the  Mexican  doom 
in  which  Wade  Hampton  and  the  party  which 
he  and  his  companions  control  would  gladly  in- 
volve them. 


EQUAL  TAXATION. 

The  Democratic  platform  declares  for  “ equal 
taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according 
to  its  real  value,  including  Government  bonds 
and  other  securities  ” This  is  a blow  leveled 
at  the  bonds.  It  means  that  the  bond-holders 
are  a privileged  class,  and  that  their  bonds 
ought  to  be  taxed  according  to  their  real  value. 
That  has  a fine  sound,  what  does  it  mean? 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of 
Treasury  notes  in  1862  expressly  provided  that 
“ all  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the 
United  States  held  by  individuals,  corporations, 
or  associations  within  the  United  States,  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  or  under  State  au- 
thority,” This  had  been  already  dec  ided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  the  law ; and  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  If  the  States  could  tax 
United  States  securities  they  could  tax  them  to 
extinction,  and  thus  the  National  Government 
be  paralyzed.  Of  course,  a law  which  secures 
untrammeled  power  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  been  constantly  challenged  by  the 
spirit  which  framed  the  New  York  platform. 
In  Maryland,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  in  New  York  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tax  the  national  securities  by  the  State, 
and  in  every  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  it  can  not  be  done,  because  such  a 
practice  might  be  fatal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  The  persons  who  took  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  took  them  with  the  condi- 
tion distinctly  affirmed  by  Congress  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed,  and  with  the  declaration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  they  could  not  be 
taxed ; and  now  the  Democratic  platform  de- 
mands, notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  they  shall 
be  taxed.  There  could  not  be  a more  direct 
and  palpable  swindle.  It  is  naked  theft.  It  is 
a deliberate  declaration  that  the  Government 
shall  use  false  weights  and  measures.  It  is 
proclaiming  wholesale  robbery  as  the  national 
policy. 

“But  isn’t  it  very  hard,”  says  an  honest 
reader,  “ that  my  neighbor  Jones  should  have 
to  pay  such  an  enormous  tax  because  his  prop- 
erty is  of  one  kind,  while  my  neighbor  Smith, 
a great  deal  richer  man,  pays  infinitely  less, 
because  his  property  is  of  another  kind  ?”  Yes 
— that  seems  hard.  But  look  at  it  fairly. 
There  are  but  two  authorities  that  can  tax  us, 
the  State  and  the  United  States.  Now  when 
the  United  States  was  in  extremity  Smith 
turned  his  property  into  money  and  lent  it  to 
the  Government,  which  said  to  him,  “ If  I go, 
your  money  goes  with  me;  if  I escape,  the 
bond  I give  you  shall  not  be  taxed.”  The 
Government  escaped.  Now  if  it  permits  any 
body  else  to  tax  the  bond,  it  permits  some- 


body else  to  break  its  word  to  Smith,  who 
helped  it  in  extremity.  It  ought  not  to  permit 
that.  No  honest  man,  not  Jones  himself  if  he 
bo  honest,  will  insist  that  it  should.  But  this 
is  what  the  Democratic  Platform  demands 
should  Le  done.  It  demands  that  the  States 
shall  tax  bonds  which  were  taken  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  that  they  should 
not  be  taxed.  It  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  permit  the  most  shameless  swindle. 

“Why,  then,”  asks  our  honest  reader,  “why 
should  not  Congress  itself  tax  them  ?”  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  plain  that  if  it  should  do  this  it 
would  break  its  own  promise  to  the  takers  of 
the  bonds,  because  the  amount  of  the  tax  would 
be  just  so  much  reduction  of  the  interest  upon 
them.  It  would  be  the  same  as  declaring  that 
henceforth  the  Government  would  pay  six  per 
cent,  interest  upon  bonds  for  which  it  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  seven.  In  transactions  between  in- 
dividuals every  man  knows  what  this  would  be, 
and  what  the  consequences.  A merchant  who 
should  do  it  would  be  ruined  forever  as  the 
most  dishonest  of  men.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Constitution  forbids  the  Government  to  lay 
a tax  upon  persons  or  property  except  by  appor- 
tioning it  among  ttye  States  according  to  popu- 
lation. This  is  impracticable,  and  the  Nation- 
al Government,  therefore,  taxes  indirectly.  It 
taxes  consumers  and  traders,  and  when  income 
must  bear  its  share  of  the  general  burden,  the 
income  derived  from  the  Government  bonds  is 
equally  taxed.  Thus  if  Congress  should  tax 
the  bonds  it  would  be  both  a dishonest  and  un- 
constitutional act. 

But  the  Democratic  platform  does  not  ask  or 
mean  that  Congress  shall  do  it.  When  it  de- 
mands equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  prop- 
erty according  to  its  real  value,  it  uses  an  ex- 
pression which  is  applicable  only  to  State  au- 
thority. This  the  framers  of  the  platform 
knew,  and  this  they  intended.  It  is  part  of 
the  policy  of  hostility  between  the  States  and 
the  National  Government.  It  is  intended  to 
place  the  latter  in  the  light  of  an  oppressor, 
and  the  former  in  that  of  defenders  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  Is  the  old  devil  of  State  sovereignty.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  secession  which  has  cost  us  al- 
ready a bloody  war.  This  clause  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  demands  that  the  States  shall 
bring  the  Union  into  disgrace.  Does  any  hon- 
est reader  believe  that  to  be  for  his  interest  ? 


COUNTING  THE  VOTES. 

The  bill  in  regard  to  the  electoral  college,  in 
the  amended  form  in  which  it  passed,  provides 
that  no  votes  shall  be  received  or  counted  from 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  except  from  those 
which,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  shall  have 
adopted  a Constitution  under  which  a St.i 
government  shall  have  been  organized,  under 
whose  authority  the  election  shall  have  been 
held,  and  provided  that  the  State  shall  have 
become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
under  the  reconstruction  acts.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a superfluous  bill,  except  for  the  claims 
now  made  by  the  Democratic  party.  But  as 
an  explicit  statement  of  the  intentions  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  late 
rebel  States  are  again  to  take  part  in  a nation- 
al election,  it  may  be  very  useful.  The  bill  ex- 
cludes only  such  States  as  shall  not  have  com- 
pleted their  restortfcon  upon  conditions  express- 
ly stated  and  intelligible.  It  says  very  distinctly 
that  States  which  have  not  recovered  their  re- 
presentation in  Congress,  and  which  have  not 
resumed  their  practical  relations  in  the  Union, 
shall  not  participate  in  the  election. 

The  President,  and  the  party  which  holds 
with  him,  that,  when  the  rebellion  was  over- 
powered, every  insurgent  State  at  once  re- 
sumed all  its  rights,  with  an  increased  basis 
of  representation  owing  to  emancipation,  nat- 
urally object  to  such  a bill.  They  wish,  with 
Wade  Hampton,  that  “ the  white  people  of  the 
South  shall  vote,”  and  that  their  vote,  not  that 
of  the  voters  authorized  by  Congress,  nor  the 
vote  alone  of  the  States  that  have  been  restored, 
but  the  white  vote  exclusively — of  Texas  and 
Mississippi  as  well  as  of  Arkansas  and  Georgia 
— shall  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
if  Congress  refuses.  It  is  well,  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances  to  understand  in  advance 
just  where  we  are,  and  what  we  mean.  It  is 
well  for  Congress  to  say  long  beforehand  that 
the  electoral  vote  will  be  taken  in  the  lately 
disturbed  States  as  in  the  loyal  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  existing  government  which 
has  been  recognized  by  Congress.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  only  way ; but  let  it  be  announced 
as  the  only  way.  Let  it  be  also  announced 
that  no  white  vote,  nor  black  vote,  nor  vote  of 
any  kind,  will  be  received  from  a lately  rebell- 
ious State  not  yet  restored  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  New  York  World,  in  discussing  this 
question,  asks  whether,  in  case  the  result  of 
the  election  depended  upon  the  vote  of  Flori- 
da, and  that  vote  were  Democratic,  and  were 
thrown  out  by  Congress,  the  Democratic  party, 
with  the  physical  force  upon  its  side,  would 
submit  or  ought  to  submit?  The  reply  to 
this  question  is,  that  if  the  vote  in  Florida 
were  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  exist- 
ing Government  in  that  State,  Congress  declares 
in  advance  that,  whatever  its  party  character,  it 
will  be  counted,  and  that  if  it  is  taken  without 


I the  authority  of  the  State  Government,  then, 
whatever  its  party  character,  it  will  be  rejected. 
Does  the  World  mean  to  say  that  a vote  taken 
any  how  in  Florida  should  be  received  and 
counted  as  valid?  Does  it  think  that  three 
electoral  votes  in  Massachusetts,  taken  under 
the  authority  of  the  State  Government,  should 
be  either  nullified  or  doubled  by  three  votes  in 
Florida,  irresponsibly  polled  ? If  it  does,  the 
country  will  probably  differ  with  it.  If  it  does 
not,  its  question  has  no  meaning. 

Or  suppose  that  the  so-called  Governor 
Humphreys,  in  Mississippi,  orders  an  election 
of  white  voters  only,  or  of  colored  voters  only, 
or  of  both,  and  transmits  the  result  to  Con- 
gress. Shall  it  be  received  and  counted  ? Con- 
gress will  have  only  to  ask  who  is  Governor 
Humphreys  of  Mississippi,  point  to  the  terms  of 
the  present  bill,  declare  that  Mississippi  has  not 
conformed  to  the  conditions,  and  exclude  the 
vote  whether  it  be  for  Grant  or  for  Seymour. 
But  suppose  the  vote,  if  admitted,  would  elect 
Grant?  Does  the  World  think  that  in  that 
case  “the  Democratic  party  would  resist  [the 
rejection],  and  make  its  resistance  effectual?” 
If  it  does  not,  it  confesses  that  its  Democratic 
resistance  is  not  to  secure  a political  right  but 
a party  advantage.  Before  the  Convention  met 
the  World  said  that  the  Southern  Democrats 
were  bound  in  honor  to  accept  the  situation  for 
the  time,  and  vote  under  the  existing  govern- 
ments. To  General  Blair’s  talk  of  force,  and 
to  Wade  Hampton’s  subsequent  programme, 
it  said : “ There  is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
except  by  the  sword,  and  the  land  has  been  al- 
ready drenched  by  too  much  fraternal  blood.” 
But  now  that  Blair  is  nominated  and  Wade 
Hampton  approves,  the  World  says : “ If  the 
election  shall  show  that  the  Democratic  party 
are  a majority  and  Congress  shall  declare  the 
Republican  candidates  elected,  our  right  to  re- 
sist will  be  unquestionable.”  Suppose  the  elec- 
tion does  not  show  it  without  counting  Missis- 
sippi ? Is  the  right  of  resistance  still  unques- 
tionable ? 

All  these  things  show  how  very  desirable  it 
is  that  the  majority  for  Grant  should  be  as 
pronounced  ns  that  for  Lincoln  in  1864.  That 
will  settle  these  questions.  That  will  declare 
in  a tone  that  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  and  Mr. 
Robert  Toombs  and  Mr.  IIowell  Cobb  and 
Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  all  rebels, 
repudiators,  and  Copperheads  can  understand, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  decreed  by  its 
loyal  citizens  is  a restoration  that  shall  stand. 


THE  HOPE  OF  “THE  LOST  CAUSE.” 

Robert  Toombs,  one  of  the  most  fiery  of  se- 
cessionists, chafing  with  baffled  hdle  of  Union, 
denounces  “ Radicalism”  as  “ the  greatest  crim- 
inal the  world  ever  saw and  declares  that  the 
“ men  of  the  South  should  fly  to  the  arms  of 
Northern  allies  to  assist  in  crashing  the  viper 
out  of  existence.”  In  1864  the  viper  that 
Toombs  and  his  fellow-Democrats  wished  to 
crush  out  of  existence  was  the  Union  army. 
He  is  a mighty  defender  of  the  Constitution,  is 
Toombs.  Also  he  is  a shining  Conservative. 
What  a constitutional  and  conservative  millen- 
nium we  should  have  if  only  Toombs  were  back 
in  the  Senate  and  Howell  Cobb  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  1 

For  Howell  Cobb  also  has  been  “searing” 
General  Grant  and  the  Republican  platform 
“ with  the  fires  of  his  indignation."  If  we  re- 
member correctly,  although  a General  during 
the  war,  Mr.  Howell  Cobb  did  not  take  oc- 
casion to  sear  General  Grant  with  any  other 
kind  of  fire.  Mr.  Cobb — one  of  the  original 
rebel  conspirators  in  the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan, 
who  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
country,  then  ran  to  try  to  destroy  it — is  now  of 
opinion  that  “the  election  of  General  Grant 
upon  such  a set  of  principles  would  be  the  great- 
est calamity  that  could  possibly  befall  the  whole 
country."  But  the  election  of  Seymour  and 
Blair  upon  a platform  of  repudiating  the  debt 
and  of  trampling  reconstruction  “into  the  dust,” 
would  be  the  most  constitutional  and  conserva- 
tive of  boons. 

Henry  S.  Foote,  also— familiarly  known  as 
Hangman  Foote,  from  having  told  Senator 
Hale  that  he  would  be  hung  if  he  came  to 
Foote’s  State — has  been  “painfully  apprehen- 
sive that”  Mr.  Seymour  “ did  not  entirely  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  his  political 
friends  upon  the  great  financial  question  now 
pending."  But  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Seymour  was 
brought  forward  “ by  Mr.  Pendleton’s  friends, 
and  urged  to  keep  the  field  as  a candidate  by 
the  noble-minded  and  much-calumniated  Val- 
landigham,” why,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Foote  regards 
the  nomination  as  “one  of  the  most  fortunate 
results  which  could  possibly  have  occurred ! ” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  thinks  that  the  letter 
of  General  Blair  has  “the  ring  of  the  true 
metal,  and  is  the  most  fearless  exposition  of 
Democratic  and  Conservative  principles  which 
we  have  yet  seen.” 

The  Petersburg  Express  thinks  that  Blair’s 
views  “are  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  the 
South,  and  more  consistent  with  the  views  that 
have  always  obtained  among  our  most  judicious 
statesmen,  than  those  which  the  crisis  has  call- 
ed forth  from  any  other  leading  mind  in  the 
country.  He  is  a bold,  fearless  soldier— one 
who  dares  assert  the  truth,  and  not  over punctil- 
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ious  as  to  the  means  which  he  adopts  to  secure  its 
vindication.  ” 

This  is  the  old  story.  When  the  Democrats 
during  the  war  nominated  MGlellan  and 
Pendleton  the  rebel  leaders  were  painfully 
anxious  for  a Democratic  success.  They  knew 
it  would  serve  their  cause.  Those  leaders  are 
now  equally  anxious  for  the  election  of  Sey- 
mour and  Blair.  It  is  for  the  same  reason. 
They  know  it  will  serve  their  purposes.  But 
does  any  body  believe  that  the  purposes  of 
Toombs,  of  Cobb,  of  Semmes,  of  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, of  the  rebel  newspapers,  are  those  of  patri- 
otic men  ? “I  believe,”  said  Wade  Hampton 
at  General  Lee’s  college  on  his  way  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  at  New  York — “ I believe 
that  the  cause  for  which  Stonewall  Jackson 
fell  will  yet  triumph."  He  hopes  and  works  for 
a Democratic  success,  and  all  the  conspicuous, 
unchanged  rebels  work  and  hope  for  the  same 
result,  because  they  know  that  nothing  but  “the 
election  of  Setmour  and  Blair  can  revive  the 
lost  cause,”  and  give  it  the  triumph  in  which 
they  yet  believe. 


GERMAN  TREATIES. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  certainly  been  a very  act- 
ive Minister.  The  difficult  question  between 
the  United  States  and  the  German  governments 
has  always  been  that  of  the  rights  of  natural- 
ized citizens,  and  with  commendable  zeal  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  devoted  himself  to  its  settlement. 
The  point  of  difference  is  very  plain,  and  the 
settlement  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  explicit. 
The  German  governments  claim  military  serv- 
ice of  all  born  subjects,  and  deny  that  emigra- 
tion evades  the  obligation.  In  a treaty  upon 
the  subject,  therefore,  the  important  question  is 
whether  the  governments  concede  that  natural- 
ization elsewhere  vacates  the  claim.  If  this 
point  is  left  to  inference  it  must  bo  assumed 
that  the  governments  do  not  concede  it.  If  it 
is  not  verbally  expressed  in  the  treaty,  but  de- 
pends upon  the  contemporaneous  interpretation 
of  those  who  make  the  treaty,  the  suspicion  is 
against  it,  and  those  concerned  can  not  safely 
trust  themselves  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  with  the  North  German  Bund,  of 
which  we  have  formerly  spoken,  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  doubtful  upon  the  important  point. 
Count  Bismarck  and  other  weighty  authorities 
said,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  doubt.  But  if 
there  had  been  no  question,  they  would  not 
have  spoken  of  doubts.  If  the  treaty  had  pro- 
vided that  a Prussian,  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  could  under  no  circumstances,  and  upon 
no  pretense,  be  held  to  military  service  in  Prus- 
sia, Count  Bismarck  would  hardly  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  instinctive  criti- 
cism upon  the  explanation  of  the  treaty  is,  if 
the  treaty  means  so  why  does  it  not  say  so? 
There  is  no  question  of  the  understanding 
placed  upon  the  treaty  by  those  who  made  and 
approved  it,  but  it  is  so  worded  that  it  does  not 
satisfy  those  who  are  most  interested  in  it. 

The  treaty  with  Bavaria  just  concluded  is 
open  to  the  same  objection.  The  vital  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a Bavarian  subject  unaccused 
of  crime,  who  emigrates  from  Bavaria  and  is 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
liable  to  military  service  in  Bavaria  upon  his 
temporary  return  to  that  country?  Does  Ba^ 
varia  say  aye  or  no  ? In  the  first  article  she 
apparently  does ; for  it  provides  that  Bavarian 
subjects  who  have  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  lived  there  con- 
tinuously for  five  years,  shall  be  treated  by  Ba- 
varia as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  in 
the  second  article  clouds  descend  and  darkness 
covers  the  treaty , for  it  provides  that  any  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  either  country  may  be  in- 
dicted and  punished  upon  his  return  to  the 
other  if  he  has  committed  any  act  threatened 
with  punishment  before  his  emigration,  pro- 
viding the  crime  has  not  become  obsolete  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  his  original  country. 
This  is  not  plain.  Evasion  of  military  duty 
by  emigration  is  desertion.  Desertion  is  an 
act  threatened  with  punishment,  and  it  is  not 
a crime  which  has  become  obsolete  by  Bava- 
rian law.  Moreover,  the  third  article  provides 
especially  for  fugitive  criminals,  so  that  the 
second  evidently  alludes  to  a particular  class 
of  offenders.  Is  one  of  those  offenders  pro- 
tected by  the  first  article  ? That  might  be  as- 
sumed, except  for  the  second,  which  is  clearly 
a qualification  and  limitation  of  the  first.  In 
any  case  the  interested  Bavarian  emigrant  can 
not  be  sure  that  he  is  safe. 

Yet  these  treaties  are  signs  of  progress.  It 
is  surely  something  that  Prussia  and  Bavaria 
agree  that  Germans  naturalized  in  this  country 
should  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  although  it  is  a foolish  supplement  that 
naturalization  shall  cease  to  be  valid  if  the  citi- 
zen lives  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other  state.  Why  shall  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  live  in  Germany  or  Italy 
for  more  than  two  years  without  losing  their 
rights  of  nationality  ? When  a man  has  chosen 
his  country,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  why,  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, may  he  not  continue  to  be  a citizen  of  that 
country  at  his  pleasure?  This  is  a question 
which  we  trust  a future  treaty  will  soon  an- 
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THE  FALL  TRADE  AS  AFFECTED 
BY  POLITICS. 

The  taking  of  stock — a custom  now  usual 
with  all  accurate  merchants  on  and  immediate- 
ly after  the  1st  of  July — is  now  generally  con- 
cluded, and  it  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all 
hands,  from  the  survey  which  ordinarily  accom- 
panies it  of  the  spring  trade,  which  then  term- 
inates, that  the  season  has  been  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  one  which  closed  on  the  1st  of 
January.  Moderate  profits  have  been  realized, 
stocks  have  been  largely  reduced,  and  the  new 
season  has  been  entered  upon  without  some  of 
the  embarrassments  which  attended  the  open- 
ing of  the  last. 

The  fact  that  the  crop  of  1867,  though  large 
of  itself,  was  in  effect  diminished  by  the  nearer 
consumption  in  the  United  States  than  was 
generally  supposed  of  the  crop  of  1866,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  cause  of  the  losses  in  trade 
that  were  made  conspicuous  by  the  returns  of 
income  to  and  including  the  31st  of  December, 
1867.  The  drouth  that  extensively  prevailed 
last  year,  affecting  as  it  did  the  pastures  of  an 
extensive  region  in  the  Middle  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  States,  also  contributed  largely  to  a 
premature  call  on  the  grain  then  harvested  to 
supply  the  food  to  cattle  which  the  parched 
fields  could  not  afford.  The  quantity  for  ex- 
port was  largely  diminished  by  these  two  causes, 
the  influence  of  which  was  felt  particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  1867,  and  still  continues,  but 
with  less  damaging  effect,  inasmuch  as  the 
stock  of  goods  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year  was  light  compared  with  what  was  held 
during  the  season  which  then  terminated,  and 
the  difficulty  has  been  bridged  over  partially  by 
the  ready  acceptance  of  our  securities  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  by  which  the  excess  of  our 
imports  over  our  exports  has  been  for  the  time 
covered. 

The  practice  of  carrying  over  part  of  one 
crop  until  the  new  one  is  thoroughly  matured 
and  hardened  is  practiced  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  and  thus  far  this  year  there  has 
been  no  occasion  to  depart  from  it,  such  as  was 
produced  by  the  famine  which  prevailed  in  the 
South  up  to  the  summer  of  1867,  and  by  the 
drouth  referred  to.  With  the  exception  of  por- 
tions of  Alabama,  where  a serious  want  of  rain 
is  complained  of,  the  weather  has  proved  favor- 
able, and  we  may  therefore  count  upon  the  so- 
lidity which  the  farming  interest  derives  from 
hoarding  grain  sufficient  to  place  the  country 
beyond  the  contingency  of  suffering  from  any 
possible  loss  of  the  crop  now  being  gathered  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  This  constitutes  the 
greater  advantage  over  that  of  last  season  with 
which  we  enter  upon  the  new  and  successful 
harvest  of  this  summer.  We  shall  unquestion- 
ably, for  this  reason,  have  a larger  amount  for 
export,  unless  some  unexpected  disaster  occur. 
The  serious  drouth  in  England  will  produce  a 
demand  for  many  of  our  agricultural  products. 

This  matter  being  thus  favorable,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  examined  in  all  circles  what  else 
there  is  to  affect  the  prospects  of  an  active  fall 
season. 

In  1867  we  entered  upon  the  fall  trade  with 
the  apparent  disadvantage  which  resulted  from 
Mr.  M'Culloch’s  policy  of  contraction,  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  has  since  been  repealed,  and  there 
existed  a wide-spread  belief  that  Congress  would 
take  measures  for  improving  the  currency. 
These  influences,  and  the  actual  weakness  com- 
municated to  the  farming  interest  by  the  state 
of  the  crop,  produced  a heavy  fall  in  goods,  the 
prices  of  which  had  been  adjusted  in  an  inflated 
currency.  As  contraction  is  not  now  possible, 
and  prices  have  been  adjusted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  currency,  no  apprehension  of  a de- 
cline, from  like  causes,  can  be  predicated  or 
supposed. 

In  the  autumn  of  a Presidential  election  it  is 
universally  known  that  customers,  instead  of 
appearing  here  in  person  to  make  their  pur- 
chases, send  on  orders  much  diminished  below 
the  quantity  they  would  purchase  if  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  market  were  displayed  to  their  ob- 
servation. They  consequently  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  for  which  contingency  preparation 
has  been  made  by  a reduced  importation.  The 
question  whether  it  is  sufficiently  reduced  will 
probably  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

If  the  country  were  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  the  shock  of  a Presidential  elec- 
tion would  scarcely  be  felt,  however  violent 
might  be  the  passions  which  it  aroused;  but 
with  a paper  system  pushed  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  prudence,  there  would  be  extreme  danger  if 
there  were  a chance  of  turning  over  the  com- 
mand of  affairs  to  those  who  would  break  down 
our  financial  system  by  a policy  announced  as 
to  the  Five-Twenties,  which  supposes  that  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  will  be  derived  from 
their  payment  in  greenbacks.  It  is  necessarily 
based  on  the  assumption  that  these  notes  will 
not  be  improved  to  the  level  of  specie,  but  on 
the  contrary  will  continue  depreciated.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  credit  of  the  country,  which,  by 
an  inflexible  law,  depends  on  the  pertinacity 
with  which  our  legislation  is  directed  toward  a 
return  to  specie  payments.  The  debt  payable 
in  specie,  distributed  over  an  area  of  country, 
many  of  the  States  of  which  are  larger  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  would 


fall  upon  a population  now  the  superior  in  num- 
bers of  the  population  of  that  kingdom,  and 
destined  to  surpass  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  load  us  with  the  stigma  of  cowardice  as  well 
as  of  dishonor,  if  her  example  of  the  manful 
shouldering  of  a larger  debt  than  ours — hers 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  mill- 
ions of  pounds  sterling,  of  say  $4  85  per  pound, 
while  ours  is  about  twenty-five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars — shall  be  discarded,  and  the  mean 
and  damaging  spirit  of  repudiation  be  adopted. 
Wo  are  now  at  the  point  where  the  roads  fork, 
and  Grant  can  proudly  say,  looking  at  the  just 
platform  on  which  he  stands,  “Follow  my 
plume,  for  it  leads  to  honor!"  The  future  of 
stability  depends  on  his  success,  which  seems 
assured  by  the  logic  which  has  ever  attended 
events  from  the  very  inception  of  the  great  con- 
flict. The  country  is  to  be  scourged  beyond 
any  thing  which  has  yet; befallen  it  if  the  path 
of  expressed  opinion  is  to  be  reversed  in  this 
election. 

Assuming  that  General  Grant  will  be  elect- 
ed, and  that  the  fall  business  will  be  shaped 
upon  this  expectation,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  trade,  though  light,  will  be  re- 
munerative, although  the  course  of  the  election, 
and  particularly  at  the  South,  where  violence 
is  threatened,  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
The  guarantee  contained  in  the  Constitution  to 
protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence 
would,  in  the  contingency  of  a demand  made 
by  a State  executive,  and  that  also  of  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  need  to  be  met  by  the 
action  of  President  Johnson,  which  might  not 
be  effectual.  The  States  which  have  been  re- 
cently admitted  to  full  activity  under  the  Re- 
construction Acts  have  passed  out  of  the  guard- 
ianship of  Congress,  so  that  measures  for  such 
protection  can  not  be  initiated  by  the  General 
Government  excepting  to  provide  in  advance 
for  power  in  some  quarter  to  act  in  case  such 
demand  be  made  by  the  local  authorities,  which 
demand  is  now  a necessary  preliminary  to  ac- 
tion from  Washington. 

The  turn  upward  in  the  gold  market  is  due  to 
speculation  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  po- 
litical excitement,  aided  by  the  fact  that  near- 
ly seventy  millions  have  been  exported  since 
the  first  of  January,  and  that  the  appropriation 
likely  to  be  made  of  seven  millions  to  pay  for 
Alaska,  will  reduce  the  amount  in  the  Treasury 
to  under  forty  millions,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
too  small  to  enable  the  Treasury  Department 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  those  speculators  who 
appear  to  have  combined  for  a rise. 

There  is  a possibility  that  this  tendency  may 
be  increased  by  the  return  of  bonds,  but  they 
appear  to  be  held  abroad  with  great  firmness, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  where  more  confi- 
dence is  shown  than  on  the  part  of  English 
holders,  which  latter  are  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  adverse  tone  of  the  British  press, 
which  never  fails  to  present  such  evidence  of 
imprudence  as  Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  debate  last 
week  on  the  Funding  Act ; but  sensible  hold- 
ers of  the  debt  will  doubtless  attribute  the  tone 
of  his  speech  to  the  aspects  of  the  campaign  as 
they  appear  in  particular  localities,  rather  than 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  which  will 
find  expression  in  the  election  of  General 
Grant,  who  may  be  relied  upon  for  upholding 
the  public  credit  with  the  firmness  shown  by 
him  in  conducting  war  with  the  means  which 
that  credit  enabled  us  to  raise.  His  election, 
therefore,  as  it  will  insure  stability,  is  the  high- 
est duty  now  imposed  upon  our  people. 


LIGHT  WANTED. 

Let  us  have  all  the  light  possible  upon  the 
subject  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  Ann 
Smith.  She  is  a girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  has  lived  as  a domestic  in 
"he  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  She  has  no 
mother,  and  her  father  has  educated  her  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  she  has  become  a 
Methodist,  and  against  her  will  has  now  been 
imprisoned  in  this  city  in  a Roman  Catholic 
house  of  refuge  for  fallen  women,  called  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  She  was  brought 
before  Judge  Sutherland  upon  a writ  of  habeas 
corjms,  but  the  father  appeared  with  witnesses 
to  ruin  his  daughter’s  character,  and  the  Judge 
was  not  satisfied  that  he  could  remove  her  from 
her  father’s  care.  She  was  therefore  given 
back  to  the  custody  of  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  in  which  other  punishment  is  inflicted 
than  confinement. 

This  seems  to  be  a case  in  which  the  moving 
cause  of  imprisonment  is  a change  of  religious 
faith.  If,  indeed,  the  girl  is  dissolute,  and  the 
parent  seeks  her  correction  under  the  auspices 
of  the  church  which  ho  prefers,  and  she  con- 
sents, nobody  will  object.  But  a prostitute  de- 
siring to  reform  may  choose  her  place  of  deten- 
tion, whether  Protestant  or  Roman.  But  if  a 
girl  is  being  punished  for  preferring  the  Meth- 
odist to  the  Roman  faith  it  is  a matter  of  the 
profoundest  public  concern.  It  is  a most  shame- 
less outrage,  and  the  fact  that  an  unsuccessful 
effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  it  will  but 
aggravate  the  girl’s  suffering.  The  Roman 
Ghurch  here  as  elsewhere  will  get  all  it  can. 
Its  steady  effort  to  secure  a separate  share  of 
the  school  money;  the  proposal  in  the  last 
Legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  sup-  j 


port  of  the  sectarian  schools  of  that  Church ; 
the  municipal  partiality  for  it  at  the  City  Hall, 
all  show  a disposition  to  foster  it,  of  which  the 
Church  is  fully  conscious,  and  which  it  will  not 
fail  to  improve  to  the  utmost.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  law  does  not  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  an  immediate  and  conclusive  in- 
vestigation of  this  case.  If  the  girl  is  illegally 
detained  she  must,  so  far  as  appears,  continue 
to  be  the  victim  of  injustice  until  the  General 
Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  November. 
Should  the  judgment  of  that  court  be  unfavor- 
able the  case  will  be  carried  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 


TREASURES  FOR  THE  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  announced  that  President  White  has 
engaged  Goldwin  Smith  as  Professor  of  En- 
glish Constitutional  History,  and  James  Law 
of  Belfast,  a very  accomplished  and  well-known 
scientific  scholar,  as  Professor  in  the  Agricul- 
tural department  of  Cornell  University.  But 
the  engagement  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men is  but  an  illustration  of  the  work  done  for 
the  University  by  its  indefatigable  President 
during  his  absence  of  three  months  in  Europe. 
Within  that  time  he  has  sent  from  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England  the  largest  and  finest  col- 
lection of  books,  models,  and  apparatus  ever 
sent  within  the  same  term  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.  He  has  spent  for  these  purposes, 
in  the  most  careful  manner  and  under  the  best 
advice,  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Among  the  treasures  he  has  collected  are  all 
of  Auzoux’s  models  in  anatomy,  comparative 
anatomy  and  botany,  from  Paris.  Brendel’s 
models  in  botany  from  Breslau;  Schroder’s 
models  of  machines  from  Darmstadt ; Dubos- 
cy’s  choicest  optical  apparatus,  and  Konig’s 
acoustic  apparatus  from  Paris,  including  the 
pieces  necessary  for  Tyndall’s  and  others’ 
most  recent  experiments.  Also  Bunsen’s 
choicest  pieces  from  Heidelberg;  chemical 
apparatus  from  Darmstadt,  Erfurt,  and  Ber- 
lin; a collection  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  models  of  plows  from  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Hohenheim,  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Great  Exposition  in  Paris,  and 
of  which  the  Prussian  Government  has  ordered 
a duplicate;  instruments  of  many  kinds  from 
London ; and  besides  the  Bopp  Library  of  Phi- 
lology, the  acquisition  of  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  a large  collection  of  full  sets  of  the 
best  French,  English,  and  German  periodicals. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Bill  discontinuing  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
January,  1SC9,  passed  both  Houses  on  July  14. 

William  M.  Evarts  was  confirmed  Attorney-General 
on  July  18. 

Final  action  on  the  Alaska  Appropriation  Bill  was 
taken  on  July  17,  and  the  money  was  granted  by  a de- 
cided vote. 

By  the  law  Just  passed,  providing  for  the  preference 
for  pensions  to  the  heirs  of  deceased  unmarried  sol- 
diers or  sailors,  the  mother  first,  the  father  second, 
and  the  orphan  brothers  and  sisters  lastly,  are  to  be 
entitled  to  the  pay. 

The  Electoral  College  Bill,  providing  that  the  votes 
of  those  tardy  or  refractory  States  which  have  not  re- 
constructed, and  which  may  not  be  represented  in 
Congress  at  the  time  of  the  next  election  for  President 
■ and  Vice-President  shall  not  be  counted,  was  passed 
over  the  President’s  veto  on  July  20,  and  is  now  a law. 
The  votes  of  Texas,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi 
are  now  liable  to  be  thrown  out  If  they  do  not  get  in 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

news  items. 

Governor  Smith,  of  Alabama,  was  inaugurated  July 
14.  His  message  strongly  recommends  the  removal 
of  political  disabilities,  and  bitterly  denounces  dis- 
frauchisement  except  for  crimes.  There  are  about 
thirty  colored  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
chaplain  and  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  are  col- 
ored. 

A serious  riot  occurred  in  Millican,  Texas,  on  the 
15th  July,  and  continued  the  next  day.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  disappearance  of  a negro 
member  of  the  Loyal  League,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  hung  by  white  men,  but  who  subsequently 
made  his  appearance.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  lives 
are  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 

Advices  from  the  Plains  state  that  the  Indians  have 
notified  the  military  authorities  that  war  would  be  re- 
sumed unless  arms  and  ammunition  were  supplied  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Sev- 
eral depredations  were  committed  soon  afterward,  and 
the  military  commanders  in  the  department  have  been 
ordered  to  prepare  for  active  service. 

Secretary  Seward,  on  July  20,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  the  Constitutional  amendment 
known  as  the  fourteenth  article  has  been  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States,  and  has  now  become 
a part  of  the  Constitution.  It  establishes  the  equal 
civil  rights  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  citizens 
of  all  races  and  colors,  and  proclaims  all  persons  bora 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  citizens  thereof; 
it  establishes  a new  system  of  representation  In  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  suffrage,  leaving  every  State  free 
to  adopt  a universal  or  qualified  suffrage  limited  to 
males  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  thus  exclud- 
ing the  women  under  the  supreme  law. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

They  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  in  Panama  In  a 
singular  way.  The  election  for  President  was  re- 

Sorted  on  the  night  of  the  last  4th  to  have  gone  for 
ir.  Amador  and  against  the  Government:  whereupon 
a revolution  was  inaugurated  the  next  morning,  by 
which  the  acting  President  was  arrested;  General 
Ponce,  commander  of  the  State  troops,  was  inaugu- 
rated Provisional  President;  and  a force  was  sent  to 
arrest  Amador,  who  will  probably  be  banished.  A 
decree  was  then  issued  declaring  the  Isthmus  in  a 
state  of  war,  suspending  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  stopping  the  transit  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Nova  Scotia  delegates,  who  visited  England  to 
obtain  a release  of  their  province  from  the  Canadian 
Confederation,  returned  to  Halifax  on  the  16th  July, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  populace.  A dele- 
gate who  had  gone  over  to  advocate  the  Confederation 
also  returned  with  them,  and  was  received  with  hisses 
andademq^-1-1’--’  J * " * 
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being  drawn  upward  with  terrifi  c violence.  Above 
rested  a heavy  penumbra  of  dark  cloud,  moving 
sluggishly,  until  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  the  serpentine  column,  at  first 
upright  and  rigid,  could  hold  together  no  longer, 
so  oblique  was  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the 
whole  fabric  suddenly  vanished  from  sight.  The 
companion-spout  was  separated  only  by  a short 
distance,  but  was  of  less  magnitude,  and  disap- 
peared almost  simultaneously,  after  performing 
evolutions  corresponding  with  those  already  de- 
scribed ; and  where  lately  the  sea  foamed  with 
rage  calm  now  succeeded,  with  nothing  to  mark 
the  spot  except  swarms  of  gulls,  attracted,  it  may 
be,  by  carcasses  of  dead  fish. 

Subsequently  another  water-spout  was  detect- 
ed in  the  act  of  forming.  Mr.  Hallock  ob- 
served a small  pear-shaped  cloud  forming  over- 
head, of  a whitish  ashen  color,  and,  watching 
carefully  through  a glass,  noticed  presently  that 
the  stem  began  slowly  to  drop  or  elongate.  At 
the  time  there  was  no  perceptible  disturbance  of 
the  water  beneath,  but  within  five  minutes  light 
feathers  of  spray  began  to  fly  from  the  crest  of 
the  waves,  which  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  the  splash  of  a porpoise  or  the  blow  of 


WATER-SPOUTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  William  II.  Hallock,  of  this  city,  while 
on  his  way  lately  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer 
Nevada , saw,  and  has  illustrated  for  us,  three 
water-spouts  of  very  peculiar  character.  The 
phenomenon  is  one  of  common  occurrence,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  an  artist  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  so  near  one  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  it  and  live 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Those  seen  by  Mr.  Hallock  were  in  latitude 
13°50'N.,  longitude  91°  52'  W. , immediately  off 
the  southwestern  coast  of  Guatemala.  The  sun 
was  partially  obscured  by  showery  clouds,  when 
two  water-spouts  were  seen  some  two  and  a half 
miles  due  west  from  the  ship.  They  seemed  to 
slowly  approach  the  vessel,  the  water  beneath 
them  being  in  great  commotion.  A heavy,  dark 
shadow  rested  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  ex- 
cept in  the  comparatively  small  space  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  spout,  which,  for  convenience,  might 
be  called  a huge  sea-serpent  suspended  between 
earth  and  heaven.  At  this  point  of  contact,  at 
the  base  of  the  column,  the  spectacle  was  sug- 
gestive of  a seething  caldron,  or  a section  of  the 
“cave  of  the  winds”  at  Niagara,  clouds  of  vapor 
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to  the  power  of  gravitation  or  ascend  heaven- 
ward. For  a moment  the  light  spiral  net-work 
of  the  tube  w as  darkened  by  the  downward  rush 
of  waters.  Then  followed  a partial  return,  when 
lo ! the  structure  separated  in  mid-heaven  and  an 
immense  body  of  water  literally  slid  down  the 
funnel  with  a heavy  thud,  as  felling  lead,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  In  other  words,  the  up- 
ward motion  of  the  inclosing  cylinder  of  white 
vapor  was  reversed,  and  then  followed  a head- 
long rush  to  the  sea,  down  the  inclined  plane. 
But  this  wras  not  all.  The  falling  column  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a coil  in  a rope  (a 
lariat,  for  example) ; the  film  that  was  drawn 
upward  was  also  coiled.  After  receding  a space, 
the  lower  section  seemed  instinct  with  life,  and 
re-erected  itself  heavenward.  The  union  thus 
formed  was  but  momentary,  for  when  a clap 
of  thunder  was  heard  the  parts  were  disen- 
gaged, one  felling  into  the  sea,  and  the  other 
floating  away  with  the  clouds — as  the  tail  of  a 
kite  follows  the  wind  if  broken  from  its  fasten- 
ings. In  the  descent  a dark,  spherical  body  was 
observed,  having  nearly  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon  at  its  full,  which  was  plausiblyex- 
plained  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  end  or  sec- 
tional view  of  the  funnel  or  stem  of  the  water- 
spout. 


a whale,  and  almost  immediately  upward  and 
descending  funnels  of  white  vapor,  the  latter 
very  dark,  met  in  mid-air,  forming  a close  con- 
nection, the  shape  being  serpentine.  Rapidly 
this  column  began  to  revolve,  and  acquired  a 
steadily  progressive  motion ; the  sea  at  its  base 
was  changed  to  a bed  of  foam  and  vapor,  round- 
ed into  a fleecy  cushion  for  the  support  of  the 
lofty  superstructure.  Fears  were  entertained 
that  this  spout,  which  was  at  one  time  within 
a few  yards  of  the  ship,  would  burst  and  del- 
uge it ; the  passengers  were  ordered  below  and 
the  hatches  closed  ; and  the  big  gun  was  got  in 
readiness  to  attack  the  strange  visitor,  should  it 
approach  too  near,  hoping  to  break  the  suspend- 
ed column  of  water  while  yet  at  a distance,  and 
thereby  avert  the  threatened  deluge.  But  the 
dreaded  spout  finally  passed  astern  and  began 
to  dissolve.  The  column  which  at  first  stood 
nearly  perpendicular,  dark,  rigid,  and  heavy 
against  the  clouds  (the  upper  terminus  gently 
blending  with  the  body  of  vapor  behind  it,  the 
lower  veiled  by  fleecy  wreaths  of  mist),  was  now 
attenuated  to  a mere  film — a spiral  tube  of  most 
delicate  texture,  within  which  was  observable  a 
tremulous  motion,  as  though  the  lifting  power 
was  being  relaxed,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  dark  body  of  water  within  should  finally  yield 
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Fifth  Narrative. 


The  Story  resumed  by  Franklin  Blake. 


CHAPTER  I. 


But  few  words  are  needed,  on  my  part,  to 
complete  the  narrative  that  has  been  presented 
in  the  Journal  of  Ezra  Jennings. 

Of  myself,  I have  only  to  say  that  I awoke  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  perfectly 
norant  of  all  that  I had  said  and  done  under 
influence  of  the  opium — from  the  time  when  the 
drug  first  laid  its  hold  on  me,  to  the  time  when 
I opened  my  eyes  on  the  sofa  in  Rachel’s  sitting- 
room. 


Of  what  happened  after  my  waking,  I do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  render  an  account  in  detail. 
Confining  myself  merely  to  results,  I have  to  re- 
port that  Rachel  and  I thoroughly  understood 
each  other  before  a single  word  of  explanation 
had  passed  on  either  side.  I decline  to  account, 
and  Rachel  declines  to  account,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  our  reconciliation.  Sir  and 
Madam,  look  back  to  the  time  when  you  were 
passionately  attached  to  each  other — -and  you 
will  know  what  happened,  after  Ezra  Jennings 
had  shut  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  as  well  as 
I know  it  myself. 

I have,  however,  no  objection  to  add,  that  we 
should  have  been  certainly  discovered  by  Mrs. 
Merridew  but  for  Rachel’s  presence  of  mind. 
She  heard  the  sound  of  the  old  lady’s  dress  in 
the  corridor,  and  instantly  ran  out  to  meet  her. 
I heard  Mrs.  Merridew  say,  “ What  is  the  mat- 
ter?” and  I heard  Rachel  answer,  “The  explo- 
sion !”  Mrs.  Merridew  instantly  permitted  her- 
self to  be  taken  by  the  arm  and  led  into  the  gar- 
den, out  of  the  way  of  the  impending  shock.  On 
her  return  to  the  house  she  met  me  in  the  hall, 
and  expressed  herself  as  greatly  struck  by  the 
vast  improvement  in  Science  since  the  time  when 
she  was  a girl  at  school.  “ Explosions,  Mr.  Blake, 
are  infinitely  milder  than  they  were.  I assure 
you,  I barely  heard  Mr.  Jennings’s  explosion 
from  the  garden.  And  no  smell  afterward,  that 
I can  detect,  now  we  have  come  back  to  the 
house ! I must  really  apologize  to  your  medical 
friend.  It  is  only  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  has 
managed  it  beautifully!” 

So,  after  vanquishing  Betteredge  and  Mr. 
Bruff,  Ezra  Jennings  vanq lushed  Mrs.  Merridew 
herself.  There  is  a great  deal  of  undeveloped 
liberal  feeling  in  the  world,  after  all  1 

At  breakfast  Mr.  Bruff  made  no  secret  of  his 
reasons  for  wishing  that  I should  accompany  him 
to  London  by  the  morning  train.  The  watch 
kept  at  the  bank,  and  the  result  which  might 
yet  come  of  it,  appealed  so  irresistibly  to  Rachel’s 
cariosity  that  she  at  once  decided  (if  Mrs.  Mem- 
dew  had  no  objection)  on  accompanying  us  back 
to  town — so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  earliest 
news  of  our  proceedings. 

Mrs.  Merridew  proved  to  be  all  pliability  and 
indulgence,  after  the  truly  considerate  manner 
in  which  the  explosion  had  conducted  itself; 
and  Betteredge  was  accordingly  informed  that 
we  were  all  four  to  travel  back  together  by  the 
morning  train.  I fully  expected  that  he  would 
have  asked  leave  to  accompany  us.  But  Rachel 
had  wisely  provided  her  faithful  old  servant  with 
an  occupation  that  interested  him.  He  was 
charged  with  completing  the  refurnishing  of  the 
house,  and  was  too  full  of  his  domestic  responsi- 
bilities to  feel  the  “ detective-fever”  as  he  might 
have  felt  it  under  other  circumstances. 

Our  one  subject  of  regret,  in  going  to  London, 
was  the  necessity  of  parting,  more  abruptly  than 
we  could  have  wished,  with  Ezra  Jennings.  It 
was  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  accompany 
us.  I could  only  promise  to  write  to  him — and 
Rachel  could  only  insist  on  his  coming  to  see  her 
When  she  returned  to  .Yorkshire.  There  was 
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Before  he  could  say  any  more  his  coat-tail  was 
respectfully  pulled  by  his  attendant  sprite  with 
the  gooseberry  eyes.  Mr.  Bruff  looked  where 
the  boy  was  looking.  ‘ * Hush ! ” he  said.  * ‘ Here 
is  Mr.  Luker !” 

The  money-lender  came  out  from  the  inner 
regions  of  the  bank,  followed  by  his  two  guardian 
policemen  in  plain  clothes. 

‘ ‘ Keep  your  eye  on  him,”  whispered  Mr.  Bruff. 
“ If  he  passes  the  Diamond  to  any  body,  he  will 
pass  it  here.” 

Without  noticing  either  of  ns,  Mr.  Luker  slowly 
made  his  way  to  the  door — now  in  the  thickest, 
now  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  crowd.  I dis- 
tinctly saw  his  hand  move  as  he  passed  a short, 
stout  man,  respectably  dressed  in  a suit  of  sober 
gray.  The  man  started  a little,  and  looked  after 
him.  Mr.  Luker  moved  on  slowly  through  the 
crowd.  At  the  door  his  guard  placed  themselves 
on  either  side  of  him.  They  were  all  three  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  Mr.  Bruff’s  two  men — and  I saw 
them  no  more. 

I looked  round  at  the  lawyer,  and  then  looked 
significantly  toward  the  man  in  the  suit  of  sober 
gray.  “Yes!”  whispered  Mr.  Bruff,  “I  saw  it 
too !”  He  turned  about  in  search  of  his  second 
man.  The  second  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  looked  behind  him  for  his  attendant  sprite. 
Gooseberry  had  disappeared. 

“What  the  devil  does  it  mean!”  said  Mr. 
Bruff,  angrily.  “ They  have  both  left  us  at  the 
very  time  when  we  want  them  most.” 

It  came  to  the  turn  of  the  man  in  the  gray 
suit  to  transact  his  business  at  the  counter.  He 
paid  in  a check — received  a receipt  for  it — and 
turned  to  go  out. 

‘ ‘ What  is  to  be  done  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bruff.  * ‘ We 
can’t  degrade  ourselves  by  following  him.” 

“/can!”  I said.  “ I wouldn’t  lose  sight  of 
that  man  for  ten  thousand  pounds !” 

“In  that  case,”  rejoined  Mr.  Bruff,  “ I wouldn’t 
lose  sight  of  you  for  twice  the  money.  A nice 
occupation  for  a man  in  my  position,”  he  mutter- 
ed to  himself,  as  we  followed  the  stranger  out  of 
the  bank.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  mention 
it ! I should  be  ruined  if  it  was  known.” 

The  man  in  the  gray  suit  got  into  an  omnibus 
going  westward.  We  got  in  after  him.  There 
were  latent  reserves  of  youth  still  left  in  Mr. 
Bruff.  I assert  it  positively — when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  omnibus  he  blushed ! 

The  man  with  the  gray  suit  stopped  the  omni- 
bus and  got  out  in  Oxford  Street.  We  followed 
him  again.  He  went  into  a chemist’s  shop. 

Mr.  Bruff  started.  “My  chemist!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “I  am  afraid  we  have  made  a mis- 
take. ” 

We  entered  the  shop.  Mr.  Bruff  and  the  pro- 
prietor exchanged  a few  words  in  private.  The 
lawyer  joined  me  again,  with  a very  crest-fallen 
face. 

“It’s  greatly  to  our  credit,”  he  said,  as  he 
took  my  arm  and  led  me  out — “that’s  one  com- 
fort!” 

“What  is  to  our  credit?”  I asked. 

“Mr.  Blake!  you  and  I are  the  two  worst 
amateur  detectives  that  ever  tried  their  hands  at 
the  trade.  The  man  in  the  gray  suit  has  been 
thirty  years  in  the  chemist’s  service.  He  was 
sent  to  the  bank  to  pay  money  to  his  master’s 
account — and  he  knows  no  more  of  the  Moon- 
stone than  the  babe  unborn.  ’’ 

I asked  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

“Come  back  to  my  office,”  said  Mr.  Bruff. 
“ Gooseberry  and  my  second  man  have  evident- 
ly followed  somebody  else.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  had  their  eyes  about  them,  at  any  rate!” 

When  we  reached  Gray’s  Inn  Square  the  sec- 
ond man  had  arrived  there  before  us.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

“Well!”  asked  Mr.  Bruff.  “What’s  your 
news  ?” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,”  replied  the  man, 

‘ ‘ that  I have  made  a mistake.  I could  have 
taken  my  oath  that  I saw  Mr.  Luker  pass  some- 


every prospect  of  our  meeting  again  in  a few 
months — and  yet  there  was  something  very  sad 
in  seeing  our  best  and  dearest  friend  left  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  platform  as  the  train  moved  out 
of  the  station. 


On  our  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Bruff  was  ac- 
costed at  the  terminus  by  a small  boy,  dressed  in 
a jacket  and  trowsers  of  threadbare  black  cloth, 
and  personally  remarkable  in  virtue  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prominence  of  his  eyes.  They  pro- 
jected so  far,  and  they  rolled  about  so  loosely, 
that  yon  wondered  uneasily  why  they  remained 
in  their  sockets.  After  listening  to  the  boy,  Mr. 
Bruff  asked  the  ladies  whether  they  would  excuse 
our  accompanying  them  back  to  Portland  Place. 
I had  barely  time  to  promise  Rachel  that  I would 
return,  and  tell  her  every  thing  that  had  happen- 
ed, before  Mr.  Bruff  seized  me  by  the  arm  and 
hurried  me  into  a cab.  The  boy  with  the  ill- 
secured  eyes  took  his  place  on  the  box  by  the 
driver,  and  the  driver  was  directed  to  go  to 
Lombard  Street. 

“News  from  the  bank?”  I asked,  as  we 
started. 

“ News  of  Mr.  Luker,”  said  Mr.  Bruff.  “An 
hour  ago  he  was  seen  to  leave  his  house  at  Lam- 
beth in  a cab,  accompanied  by  two  men,  who 
were  recognized  by  my  men  as  police-officers  in 
plain  clothes.  If  Mr.  Luker’s  dread  of  the  In- 
dians is  at  the  bottom  of  this  precaution,  the  in- 
ference is  plain  enough.  He  is  going  to  take  the 
Diamond  out  of  the  bank.” 

“And  we  are  going  to  the  bank  to  see  what 
comes  of  it?” 

“ Yes — or  to  hear  what  has  come  of  it,  if  it  is 
all  over  by  this  time.  Did  you  notice  my  boy 
— on  the  box  there?” 

“ I noticed  his  eyes !” 

Mr.  Bruff  laughed.  “ They  call  the  poor  lit- 
tle wretch  ‘ Gooseberry’  at  the  office,”  he  said. 
“ I employ  him  to  go  on  errands — and  I only 
wish  my  clerks  who  have  nicknamed  him  were 
as  thoroughly  to  be  depended  on  as  he  is.  Goose- 
berry is  one  of  the  sharpest  boys  in  London,  Mr. 
Blake,  in  spite  of  his  eyes.  •’ 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  five  when  we  drew 
up  before  the  bank  in  Lombard  Street.  Goose- 
berry looked  longingly  at  his  master  as  he  Open- 
ed the  cab  door. 

“Do  you  want  to  come  in  too?”  asked  Mr. 
Bruff,  kindly.  “ Come  in  then,  and  keep  at  my 
heels  till  further  orders.  He’s  as  quick  as  light- 
ning,” pursued  Mr.  Bruff,  addressing  me  in  a 
whisper.  “ Two  words  will  do  with  Gooseberry 
where  twenty  would  be  wanted  with  another  boy.  ” 

We  entered  the  bank.  The  outer  office — with 
the  long  counter,  behind  which  the  cashiers  sat 
— was  crowded  with  people ; all  waiting  their 
turn  to  take  money  out,  or  to  pay  money  in, 
before  the  bank  closed  at  five  o’clock. 

Two  men  among  the  crowd  approached  Mr. 
Bruff  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself. 

“ Well,”  asked  the  lawyer.  “Have  you  seen 
him?” 

“He  passed  us  here  half  an  hour  since,  Sir, 
and  went  on  into  the  inner  office.” 

“ Has  he  not  come  out  again  yet?” 

“ No,  Sir.” 

Mr.  Bruff  turned  to  me.  “Let  us  wait,”  he 
said. 

I looked  round  among  the  people  about  me  for 
the  three  Indians.  Not  a sign  of  them  was  to 
be  seen  any  where.  The  only  person  present 
with  a noticeably  dark  complexion  was  a tall 
in  a pilot  coat,  and  a round  hat,  who 
looked  like  a sailor.  Could  this  be  one  of 
them  in  disguise  ? Impossible ! The  man  was 
taller  than  any  of  the  Indians;  and  his  face, 
where  it  Was  not  hidden  by  a bushy  black 
beard,  was  twice  the  breadth  of  any  of  their 
faces  at  least. 

“They  must  have  their  spy  somewhere,”  said 
Mr.  Bruff,  looking  at  the  dark  sailor  in  his  turn. 
“And  he  may  be  the  man.” 


thing  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a light-colored 
paletot.  The  elderly  gentleman  turns  out,  Sir, 
to  be  a most  respectable  master  iron-monger  in 
Eastcheap.” 

“ Where  is  Gooseberry  ?”  asked  Mr.  Bruff,  re- 
signedly. 

The  man  stared.  “I  don’t  know,  Sir.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  I left  the  hank.” 

Mr.  Bruff  dismissed  the  man.  “ One  of  two 
things,”  he  said  to  me.  “ Either  Gooseberry 
has  run  away,  or  he  is  hunting  on  his  own  ac- 
count. What  do  you  say  to  dining  here,  on  the 
chance  that  the  boy  may  come  back  in  an  hour 
or  two  ? I have  got  some  good  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  we  can  get  a chop  from  the  coffee- 
house.” 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Bruff’s  chambers.  Before 
the  cloth  was  removed  “a  person”  was  announced 
as  wanting  to  speak  to  the  lawyer.  Was  the  per- 
son Gooseberry  ? No : only  the  man  who  had 
been  employed  to  follow  Mr.  Luker  when  he  left 
the  bank. 

The  report,  in  this  case,  presented  no  feature 
of  the  slightest  interest.  Mr.  Luker  had  gone 
back  to  his  own  house,  and  had  there  dismissed 
his  guard.  He  had  not  gone  out  again  afterward. 
Toward  dusk  the  shutters  had  been  put  up  and 
the  doors  had  been  bolted.  The  street  before 
the  house,  and  the  alley  behind  the  house,  had 
been  carefully  watched.  No  signs  of  the  Indians 
had  been  visible.  No  person  whatever  had  been 
seen  loitering  about  the  premises.  Having  stated 
these  facts  the  man  waited  to  know  whether  there 
were  any  further  orders.  Mr.  Bruff  dismissed 
him  for  the  night. 

“Do  you.  think  Mr.  Luker  has  taken  the 
Moonstone  home  with  him  ?”  I asked. 

“Not  he,”  said  Mr.  Bruff.  “ He  would  nev- 
er have  dismissed  his  two  policemen  if  he  had 
run  the  risk  of  keeping  the  Diamond  in  his  own 
house  again.” 

We  waited  another  half  hour  for  the  boy,  and 
waited  in  vain.  It  was  then  time  for  Mr.  Bruff 
to  go  to  Hampstead,  and  for  me  to  return  to 
Rachel  in  Portland  Place.  I left  my  card,  in 
charge  of  the  porter  at  the  chambers,  with  a line 
written  on  it  to  say  that  I should  be  at  my  lodg- 
ings at  half  past  ten  that  night.  The  card  was 
to  be  given  to  the  boy,  if  the  boy  came  back. 

Some  men  have  a knack  of  keeping  appoint- 
ments ; and  other  men  have  a knack  of  missing 
them.  I am  one  of  the  other  men.  Add  to 
this  that  I passed  the  evening  at  Portland  Place, 
on  the  same  seat  with  Rachel,  in  a room  forty 
feet  long,  with  Mrs.  Merridew  at  the  further  end 
of  it.  Does  any  body  wonder  that  I got  home  at 
half  past  twelve  instead  of  half  past  ten  ? How 
thoroughly  heartless  that  person  must  be ! And 
how  earnestly  I hope  I may  never  make  that 
person’s  acquaintance ! 

My  servant  handed  me  a morsel  of  paper  when 
he  let  me  in. 

I read,  in  a neat,  legal  handwriting,  these 
words : “If  you  please,  Sir,  I am  getting  sleepy. 

I will  come  back  to-morrow  morning,  between 
nine  and  ten.”  Inquiry  proved  that  a boy,  with 
very  extraordinary-looking  eyes,  had  called,  had 
presented  my  card  and  message,  had  waited  an 
hour,  had  done  nothing  but  fall  asleep  and  wake 
up  again,  had  written  a line  for  me,  and  had 
gone  home — after  gravely  informing  the  servant 
that  “he  was  fit  for  nothing  unless  he  got  his 
night’s  rest.” 

At  nine  the  next  morning  I was  ready  for 
my  visitor.  At  half  past  nine  I heard  steps  out- 
side my  door.  ‘ ‘ Come  in,  Gooseberry !”  I called 
out.  “Thank  you,  Sir,”  answered  a grave  and 
melancholy  voice.  The  door  opened.  I started 
to  my  feet  and  confronted — Sergeant  Cuff ! 

“ i thought  I would  look  in  here,  Mr.  Blake, 
on  the  chance  of  your  being  in  town,  before  I 
wrote  to  Yorkshire,”  said  the  Sergeant. 

He  was  as  dreary  and  as  lean  as  ever.  His 
eyes  had  not  lost  their  old  trick  (so  subtly  no- 
ticed in  Betteredge’s  Narrative)  of  “looking  as 
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if  they  expected  something  more  from  yon  than 
you  were  aware  of  yourself.”  But,  so  far  as 
dress  can  alter  a man,  the  great  Cuff  was  changed 
beyond  all  recognition.  He  wore  a broad- 
brimmed  white  hat,  a light  shooting-jacket,  white 
trowsers,  and  drab  gaiters.  He  earned  a stout 
oak  stick.  His  whole  aim  and  object  seemed  to 
be  to  look  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  country  all  his 
life.  When  I complimented  him  on  his  Meta- 
morphosis he  declined  to  take  it  as  a joke.  He 
complained,  quite  gravely,  of  the  noises  and  the 
smells  of  London.  I declare  I am  far  from  sure 
that  he  did  not  speak  with  a slightly  rustic  ac- 
cent! I offered  him  breakfast.  The  innocent 
countryman  was  quite  shocked.  His  breakfast- 
hour  was  half  past  six — and  he  went  to  bed  with 
the  cocks  and  hens ! 

“I  only  got  back  from  Ireland  last  night,” 
said  the  Sergeant,  coming  round  to  the  practical 
object  of  his  visit,  in  his  own  impenetrable  man- 
ner. “ Before  I went  to  bed  I read  your  letter, 
telling  me  what  has  happened  since  my  inqui- 
ry after  the  Diamond  was  suspended  last  year. 
There’s  only  one  thing  to  be  said  about  the  mat- 
ter, on  my  side.  I completely  mistook  my  case. 
How  any' man  living  was  to  have  seen  things  in 
their  true  light,  in  such  a situation  as  mine  was 
at  the  time,  I don’t  profess  to  know.  But  that 
doesn’t  alter  the  facts  as  they  stand.  I own  that 
I made  a mess  of  it.  Not  the  first  mess,  Mr. 
Blake,  which  has  distinguished  my  professional 
career!  It’s  only  in  books  that  the  officers  of 
the  detective  force  are  superior  to  the  weakness 
of  making  a mistake.” 

“ You  have  come  in  the  nick  of  time  to  recov- 
er your  reputation,”  I said. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Blake,”  rejoined 
the  Sergeant.  “Now  I have  retired  from  busi- 
ness I don’t  care  a straw  about  my  reputation. 
I have  done  with  my  reputation,  thank  God! 
I am  here,  Sir,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  late  Lady  Verinder’s  liberality  to  me.  I 
will  go  back  to  my  old  work — if  you  want  me, 
and  if  you  will  trust  me — on  that  consideration, 
and  on  no  other.  Not  a farthing  of  money  is  to 
pass,  if  you  please,  from  you  to  me.  This  is  on 
honor.  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Blake,  how  the  case 
stands  since  you  wrote  to  me  last." 

I told  him  of  the  experiment  with  the  opium, 
and  of  what  had  occurred  afterward  at  the  bank 
in  Lombard  Street.  He  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  experiment — it  was  something  entirely  new 
in  his  experience.  And  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  theory  of  Ezra  Jennings,  relating 
to  what  I had  done  with  the  Diamond,  after  I 
had  left  Rachel’s  sitting-room,  on  the  birthday 
night. 

“ I don’t  hold  with  Mr.  Jennings  that  you  hid 
the  Moonstone,”  6aid  Sergeant  Cuff'.  “But  I 
agree  with  him  that  you  must  certainly  have 
taken  it  back  to  your  own  room.” 

“Well?”  I asked.  “And  what  happened 
then  ?” 

“ Have  you  no  suspicion  yourself  of  what  hap- 
pened, Sir?” 

‘ ‘ None  whatever.  ” 

“Has  Mr.  Bruff  no  suspicion?” 

“No  more  than  I have.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  rose,  and  went  to  my  writing- 
table.  He  came  back  with  a sealed  envelope. 
It  was  marked  “Private;”  it  was  addressed  to 
me ; and  it  had  the  Sergeant’s  signature  in  the 
corner. 

“ I suspected  the  wrong  person  last  year,”  he 
said ; “and  I may  be  suspecting  the  wrong  per- 
son now.  Wait  to  open  the  envelope,  Mr.  Blake, 
till  you  have  got  at  the  truth ; and  then  compare 
the  name  of  the  guilty  person  with  the  name  that 
I have  written  in  that  sealed  letter.” 

I put  the  letter  into  my  pocket,  and  then  asked 
for  the  Sergeant’s  opinion  of  the  measures  which 
we  had  taken  at  the  bank. 

“ Very  well  intended,  Sir,”  he  answered,  “and 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  there  was  an- 
other person  who  ought  to  have  been  looked  aft- 
er besides  Mr.  Luker.  ” 

“ The  person  named  in  the  letter  you  have  just 
given  to  me  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Blake,  the  person  named  in  the  let- 
ter. It  can’t  he  helped  now.  I shall  have  some- 
thing to  propose  to  you  and  Mr.  Bruff,  Sir,  when 
the  time  comes.  Let’s  wait,  first,  and  see  if  the 
boy  has  any  thing  to  tell  us  that  is  worth  hearing.  ” 

It  was  close  on  ten  o’clock,  and  the  boy  had 
not  yet  made  his  appearance.  Sergeant  Cuff 
talked  of  other  matters.  He  asked  after  his  old 
friend  Betteredge,  and  his  old  enemy  the  gar- 
dener. In  a minute  more  he  would  no  doubt 
have  got  from  this  to  the  subject  of  his  favorite 
roses,  if  my  servant  had  not  interrupted  us  by 
announcing  that  the  boy  was  below. 

On  being  brought  into  the  room,  Gooseberry 
stopped  at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  looked 
distrustfully  at  the  stranger  who  was  in  my  com- 
pany. I called  to  the  boy  to  come  to  me. 

‘‘You  may  speak  before  this  gentleman,”  I 
said.  “ He  is  here  to  assist  me ; and  he  knows 
all  that  has  happened.  Sergeant  Cuff,”  I added, 
“this  is  the  boy  from  Mr.  Brutfs  office.” 

In  our  modem  system  of  civilization,  celebrity 
(no  matter  of  what  kind)  is  the  lever  that  will 
move  any  thing.  The  fame  of  the  great  Cuff 
had  even  reached  the  ears  of  the  small  Goose- 
berry. The  boy’s  ill-fixed  eyes  rolled,  when  I 
mentioned  the  illustrious  name,  till  I thought 
they  really  must  have  dropped  on  the  carpet. 

“ Come  here,  my  lad,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “and 
let’s  hear  what  you  have  got  to  tell  us.” 

The  notice  of  the  great  man— the  hero  of  many 
a famous  story  in  every  lawyer’s  office  in  London 
— appeared  to  fascinate  the  boy.  He  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  Sergeant  Cuff,  and  put  his  hands 
behind  him,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  a neo- 
phyte who  is  examined  in  his  catechism. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?”  said  the  Sergeant,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  question  in  the  catechism. 

“ Octavius  Guy,”  answered  the  boy.  “ They 
call  me  Gooseberry  at  the  office,  because  of  my 
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“Octavius  Guy,  otherwise  Gooseberry,”  pur- 
sued the  Sergeant,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  “ you 
were  missed  at  the  bank  yesterday.  What  were 
you  about  ?” 

“If  you  please.  Sir,  I was  following  a man.” 

“Who  was  he?” 

“A  tall  man,  Sir,  with  a big  black  beard, 
dressed  like  a sailor.” 

“I  remember  the  man!”  I broke  in.  “Mr. 
Bruff  and  I thought  he  was  a spy,  employed  by 
the  Indians.” 

Sergeant  Cuff  did  not  appear  to  be  much  im- 
pressed by  what  Mr.  Bruff  and  I had  thought. 
He  went  on  catechising  Gooseberry. 

“Well?”  he  said — “and  why  did  you  follow 
the  sailor?” 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  Mr.  Bruff  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Luker  passed  any  thing  to  any  body 
on  his  way  out  of  the  bank.  I saw  Mr.  Luker 
pass  something  to  the  sailor  with  the  black 
beard.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  Mr.  Bruff  what  you 
saw  ?” 

“ I hadn’t  time  to  tell  any  body,  Sir,  the  sailor 
went  out  in  such  a hurry.” 

“ And  you  ran  out  after  him — eh  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Gooseberry,”  said  the  Sergeant,  patting  his 
head,  “you  have  got  something  in  that  small 
skull  of  yours — and  it  isn’t  cotton-wool.  I am 
greatly  pleased  with  you,  so  far.” 

The  boy  blushed  with  pleasure.  Sergeant  Cuff 
went  on. 

“Well?  and  what  did  the  sailor  do,  when  he 
got  into  the  street?” 

“He  called  a cab,  Sir.”  i 

“ And  what  did  you  do  ?” 

“Held  on  behind,  and  run  after  it.” 

Before  the  Sergeant  could  put  his  next  ques- 
tion, another  visitor  was  announced — the  head 
clerk  from  Mr.  Bruff’s  office. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  not  interrupting 
Sergeant  Cuff’s  examination  of  the  boy,  I re- 
ceived the  clerk  in  another  room.  He  came 
with  bad  news  of  his  employer.  The  agitation 
and  excitement  of  the  last  two  days  had  proved 
too  much  for  Mr.  Bruff.  He  had  awoke  that 
morning  with  an  attack  of  gout;  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  at  Hampstead;  and,  in  the 
present  critical  condition  of  our  affairs,  he  was 
very  uneasy  at  being  compelled  to  leave  me  with- 
out the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  experienced 
person.  The  chief  clerk  had  received  orders  to 
hold  himself  at  my  disposal,  and  was  willing  to 
do  his  best  to  replace  Mr.  Bruff. 

I wrote  at  once  to  quiet  the  old  gentleman’s 
mind,  by  telling  him  of  Sergeant  Cuff’s  visit: 
adding  that  Gooseberry  was  at  that  moment  un- 
der examination ; and  promising  to  inform  Mr. 
Bruff,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  of  whatever 
might  occur  later  in  the  day.  Having  dispatched 
the  clerk  to  Hampstead  with  my  note,  I returned 
to  the  room  which  I had  left,  and  found  Sergeant 
Cuff  at  the  fire-place,  in  the  act  of  ringing  the 
bell. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Blake,”  said  the 
Sergeant.  “I  was  just  going  to  send  word  by 
your  servant  that  I wanted  to  speak  to  you. 
There  isn’t  a doubt  on  my  mind  that  this  boy — 
this  most  meritorious  boy,”  added  the  Sergeant, 
patting  Gooseberry  on  the  head,  “has  followed 
the  right  man.  Precious  time  has  been  lost, 
Sir,  through  your  unfortunately  not  being  at 
home  at  half  past  ten  last  night.  The  only  thing 
to  do,  now,  is  to  send  for  a cab  immediately.  ” 

In  five  minutes  more  Sergeant  Cuff  and  I 
(with  Gooseberry  on  the  box  to  guide  the  driver) 
were  on  our  way  eastward,  toward  the  City. 

“One  of  these  days,”  said  the  Sergeant,  point- 
ing through  the  front  window  of  ttie  cab,  “that 
boy  will  do  great  things  in  my  late  profession. 
He  is  the  brightest  and  cleverest  little  chap  I 
have  met  with  for  many  a long  year  past.  You 
shall  hear  the  substance,  Mr.  Blake,  of  what  he 
told  me  while  you  were  out  of  the  room.  You 
were  present,  I think,  wThen  he  mentioned  that 
he  held  on  behind  the  cab,  and  ran  after  it  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  the  cab  went  from  Lombard  Street 
to  the  Tower  Wharf.  The  sailor  with  the  black 
beard  got  out,  and  spoke  to  the  steward  of  the 
Rotterdam  steamboat,  which  was  to  start  the 
next  morning.  He  asked  if  he  could  be  allowed 
to  go  on  board  at  once,  and  sleep  in  his  berth 
overnight.  The  steward  said,  No.  The  cabins, 
and  berths,  and  bedding  were  all  to  have  a thor- 
ough cleaning  that  evening,  and  no  passenger 
could  he  allowed  to  come  on  board  before  the 
morning.  The  sailor  turned  round,  and  left  the 
wharf.  When  he  got  into  the  street  again  the 
boy  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a man  dressed  like 
a respectable  mechanic,  walking  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  apparently  keeping  the  sail- 
or in  view.  The  sailor  stopped  at  an  eating- 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  went  in.  The 
boy — not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind  at  the 
moment — hung  about  among  some  other  boys, 
staring  at  the  good  things  in  the  eating-house 
window.  He  noticed  the  mechanic,  waiting,  as 
he  himself  w’as  waiting — but  still  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  After  a minute  a cab  came 
by  slowly,  and  stopped  where  the  mechanic  was 
standing.  The  boy  could  only  see  plainly  one 
person  in  the  cab,  who  leaned  forward  at  the 
window  to  speak  to  the  mechanic.  He  described 
that  person,  Mr.  Blake,  without  any  prompting 
from  me,  ns  having  a dark  face,  like  the  face  of 
an  Indian.” 

It  w as  plain,  by  this  time,  that  Mr.  Bruff  and 
I had  made  another  mistake.  The  sailor  with 
the  black  beard  was  clearly  not  a spy  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Indian  conspiracy.  Was  he,  by  any 
possibility,  the  man  who  had  got  the  Diamond  ? 

“After  a little,”  pursued  the  Sergeant,  “the 
cab  moved  on  slowly  down  the  street.  The  me- 
chanic crossed  the  road,  and  went  into  the  eat- 
ing-house. The  boy  waited  outside  till  he  was 
hungry  and  tired — and  then  w-ent  into  the  eat- 
ing-house, in  his  turn.  He  had  a shilling  m his 


pocket ; and  he  dined  sumptuously,  he  tells  me, 
on  a black  pudding,  an  eel-pie,  and  a bottle  of 
ginger-beer.  What  can  a boy  not  digest  ? The 
substance  in  question  has  never  been  found  yet.  ” 

“What  did  he  see  in  the  eating-house?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  Mr.  Blake,  he  saw  the  sailor  reading 
the  newspaper  at  one  table,  and  the  mechanic 
reading  the  newspaper  at  another.  It  was  dusk 
before  the  sailor  got  up  and  left  the  place.  He 
looked  about  him  suspiciously  when  he  got  out 
into  the  street.  The  boy — being  a boy — passed 
unnoticed.  The  mechanic  had  not  come  out 
yet.  The  sailor  walked  on,  looking  about  him, 
and  apparently  not  very  certain  of  where  he  w as 
going  next.  The  mechanic  appeared  once  more, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  sailor 
went  on,  till  he  got  to  Shore  Lane,  leading  into 
Lower  Thames  Street.  There  he  stopped  before 
a public  house  under  the  sign  of  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and,  after  examining  the  place  outside, 
went  in.  Gooseberry  went  in  too.  There  were 
a great  many  people,  mostly  of  the  decent  sort, 
at  the  bar.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  is  a very  re- 
spectable house,  Mr.  Blake ; famous  for  its  porter 
and  pork-pies.” 

The  Sergeant’s  digressions  irritated  me.  He 
saw  it,  and  confined  himself  more  strictly  to 
Gooseberry’s  evidence  when  he  went  on. 

“ The  sailor,”  he  resumed,  “asked  if  he  could 
have  a bed.  The  landlord  said  ‘ No ; they  w'ere 
full.'  The  barmaid  corrected  him,  and  said 
* Number  Ten  was  empty.’  A waiter  was  sent 
for  to  show  the  sailor  to  Number  Ten.  Just  be- 
fore that,  Gooseberry  had  noticed  the  mechanic 
among  the  people  at  the  bar.  Before  the  waiter 
had  answered  the  call,  the  mechanic  had  van- 
ished. The  sailor  was  taken  off  to  his  room. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  next.  Gooseberry  had 
the  wisdom  to  wait  and  see  if  any  thing  happen- 
ed. Something  did  happen.  The  landlord  was 
called  for.  Angiy  voices  were  heard  up  stairs. 
The  mechanic  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
again,  collared  by  the  landlord,  and  exhibiting, 
to  Goosebeny’s  great  surprise,  all  the  signs  and 
tokens  of  being  drunk.  The  landlord  thrust  him 
out  at  the  door,  and  threatened  him  with  the  po- 
lice if  he  came  back.  From  the  altercation  be- 
tween them,  while  this  was  going  on,  it  appeared 
that  the  man  had  been  discovered  in  Number 
Ten,  and  had  declared  with  drunken  obstinacy 
that  he  had  taken  the  room.  Gooseberry  was  so 
struck  by  this  sudden  intoxication  of  a previous- 
ly sober  person,  that  he  couldn’t  resist  running 
out  after  the  mechanic  into  the  street.  As  long 
as  he  was  in  sight  of  the  public  house,  the  man 
reeled  about  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner. 
The  moment  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street 
he  recovered  his  balance  instantly,  and  became 
as  sober  a member  of  society  as  you  could  wish 
to  see.  Gooseberry  went  back  to  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune  in  a very  bewildered  state  of  mind.  He 
waited  about  again,  on  the  chance  of  something 
happening.  Nothing  happened;  and  nothing 
more  was  to  be  heard  or  seen  of  the  sailor. 
Gooseberry  decided  on  going  back  to  the  office. 
Just  as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  who  should 
appear,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  as  usu- 
al, but  the  mechanic  again ! He  looked  up  at 
one  particular  window  at  the  top  of  the  public 
house,  which  was  the  only  one  that  had  a light 
in  it.  The  light  seemed  to  relieve  his  mind.  He 
left  the  place  directly.  The  boy  made  his  way 
back  to  Gray’s  Inn,  got  your  card  and  message, 
called,  and  failed  to  find  you.  There  you  have 
the  state  of  the  case,  Mr.  Blake,  as  it  stands  at 
the  present  time.” 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  the  case,  Ser- 
geant?” 

“I  think  it’s  serious,  Sir.  Judging  by  what 
the  boy  saw  the  Indians  are  in  it,  to  begin  with.” 

“Yes.  And  the  sailor  is  evidently  the  man 
to  whom  Mr.  Luker  passed  the  Diamond.  It 
seems  odd  that  Mr.  Bruff  and  I,  and  the  man  in 
Mr.  Braff’s  employment,  should  all  have  been 
mistaken  about  who  the  person  was.” 

“ Not  at  all,  Mr.  Blake.  Considering  the  risk 
that  person  ran  it’s  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Luker 
purposely  misled  you  by  previous  arrangement 
between  them.” 

“Do  you  understand  the  proceedings  at  the 
public  house?”  I asked.  “The  man  dressed 
like  a mechanic  was  acting,  of  course,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians.  But  I am  as  much 
puzzled  to  account  for  his  sudden  assumption  of 
drunkenness  as  Gooseberry  himself.” 

“ I think  I can  give  a guess  at  what  it  means, 
Sir,”  said  the  Sergeant.  ‘ ‘ If  you  will  reflect  you 
will  see  that  the  man  must  have  had  some  pretty 
strict  instructions  from  the  Indians.  They  were 
far  too  noticeable  themselves  to  risk  being  seen 
at  the  bank,  or  in  the  public  house — they  were 
obliged  to  trust  every  thing  to  their  deputy.  Very 
good.  Their  deputy  hears  a certain  number 
named  in  the  public  house  as  the  number  of  the 
room  which  the  sailor  is  to  have  for  the  night — 
that  being  also  the  room  (unless  our  notion  is  all 
wrong)  which  the  Diamond  is  to  have  for  the 
night  too.  Under  those  circumstances  the  In- 
dians, you  may  rely  on  it,  would  insist  on  having 
a description  of  the  room — of  its  position  in  the 
house,  of  its  capability  of  being  approached  from 
the  outside,  and  so  on.  What  was  the  man  to 
do,  with  such  orders  as  these?  Just  what  he 
did ! He  ran  up  stairs  to  get  a look  at  the  room 
before  the  sailor  was  taken  into  it.  He  was 
found  there,  making  his  observations — and  he 
shammed  drunk  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty.  That’s  how  I read  the  riddle. 
After  he  was  turned  out  of  the  public  house  he 
probably  went  with  his  report  to  the  place  where 
his  employers  were  waiting  for  him.  And  his 
employers,  no  doubt,  sent  him  back  to  make  sure 
that  the  sailor  was  really  settled  at  the  public 
house  till  the  next  morning.  As  for  what  hap- 
pened at  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  after  the  boy 
left,  we  ought  to  have  discovered  that  last  night. 
It’s  eleven  in  the  morning  now.  We  must  hope 
for  the  best  and  find  out  what  we  can.” 


In  a quarter  of  an  hour  more  the  cab  stopped 
in  Shore  Lane,  and  Gooseberry  opened  the  door 
for  us  to  get  out. 

“All  right?”  asked  the  Sergeant. 

“All  right,”  answered  the  boy. 

The  moment  we  entered  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune it  was  plain,  even  to  my  inexperienced  eyes, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  house. 

The  only  person  behind  the  counter  at  which 
the  liquors  were  served  was  a bewildered  servant 
girl,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  business.  One  or 
two  customers,  waiting  for  their  morning  drink, 
were  tapping  impatiently  on  the  counter  with 
their  money.  The  barmaid  appeared  from  the 
inner  regions  of  the  parlor,  excited  and  preoccu- 
pied. She  answered  Sergeant  Cuff’s  inquiry  for 
the  landlord  by  telling  him  sharply  that  her  mas- 
ter was  up  stairs,  and  was  not  to  be  bothered  by 
any  body. 

“ Come  along  with  me,  Sir,”  said  Sergeant 
Cuff,  coolly  leading  the  way  up  stairs,  and  beck- 
oning to  the  boy  to  follow  him. 

The  barmaid  called  to  her  master,  and  warned 
him  that  strangers  were  intruding  themselves 
into  the  house.  On  the  first-floor  we  were  en- 
countered by  the  landlord,  hurrying  down,  in  a 
highly  irritated  state,  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. 

“ Who  the  devil  are  you  ? and  what  do  you 
want  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“Keep  your  temper,”  said  the  Sergeant,  qui- 
etly. “ I’U  tell  you  who  I am,  to  begin  with. 
I am  Sergeant  Cuff.” 

The  illustrious  name  instantly  produced  its  ef- 
fect. The  angry  landlord  threw  open  the  door 
of  a sitting-room,  and  asked  the  Sergeant’s  par- 
don. 

“Iam  annoyed  and  out  of  sorts,  Sir — that’s 
the  truth,”  he  said.  “Something  unpleasant 
has  happened  in  the  house  this  morning.  A 
man  in  my  way  of  business  has  a deal  to  upset 
his  temper,  Sergeant  Cuff.” 

“ Not  a doubt  of  it, ” said  the  Sergeant.  “I’ll 
come  at  once,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  what 
brings  us  here.  This  gentleman  and  I want  to 
trouble  you  with  a few  inquiries,  on  a matter  of 
some  interest  to  both  of  us.” 

“ Relating  to  whait,  Sir  ?”  asked  the  landlord. 

“Relating  to  a dark  man,  dressed  like  a sail- 
or, who  slept  here  last  night.  ” 

“ Good  God!  that’s  the  man  who  is  upsetting 
the  whole  house  at  this  moment !”  exclaimed  the 
landlord.  “Do  you,  or  does  this  gentleman, 
know  any  thing  about  him  ?" 

“We  can’t  be  certain  till  we  see  him,”  an- 
swered the  Sergeant. 

“See  him?”  echoed  the  landlord.  “That’s 
the  one  thing  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  do 
since  seven  o’clock  this  morning.  That  was  the 
time  when  he  left  word,  last  night,  that  he  was 
to  be  called.  He  teas  called — and  there  was  no 
getting  an  answer  from  him.  They  tried  agaiu 
at  eight,  and  they  tried  again  at  nine.  No  use ! 
There  was  the  door  still  locked — and  not  a sound 
to  be  heard  in  the  room!  I have  been  out  this 
morning — and  I only  got  back  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.  I have  hammered  at  the  door  myself 
— and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  pot-boy  has  gone 
to  fetch  a carpenter.  If  you  can  wait  a few  min- 
utes, gentlemen,  we  will  have  the  door  opened, 
and  see  what  it  means.  ” 

“ Was  the  man  drunk  last  night  ?”  asked  Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

“Perfectly  sober,  Sir — or  I would  never  have 
let  him  sleep  in  my  house.” 

“Did  he  pay  for  his  bed  beforehand ?” 

“No.” 

“ Could  he  leave  the  room  in  any  way,  with- 
out going  out  by  the  door  ?” 

“The  room  is  a garret,”  said  the  landlord. 
“ But  there’s  a trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  leading 
out  on  to  the  roof— and  a little  lower  down  the 
street  there’s  an  empty  house  under  repair.  Do 
you  think,  Sergeant,  the  blackguard  has  got  off 
in  that  way,  without  paying  ?” 

“A  sailor,”  said  Sergeant  Cuff,  “might  have 
done  it — early  in  the  morning,  before  the  street 
was  astir.  He  would  be  used  to  climbing,  and 
his  head  wouldn’t  fail  him  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.” 

As  he  spoke  the  arrival  of  the  carpenter  was 
announced.  We  all  went  up  stairs,  at  once,  to 
the  top  story.  I noticed  that  the  Sergeant  was 
unusually  grave,  even  for  him.  It  also  struck 
me  as  odd  that  he  told  the  boy  (after  having  pre- 
viously encouraged  him  to  follow  us),  to  wait  in 
the  room  below  till  we  came  down  again. 

The  carpenter’s  hammer  and  chisel  disposed 
of  the  resistance  of  the  door  in  a few  minutes. 
But  some  article  of  furniture  had  been  placed 
against  it  inside,  as  a barricade.  By  pushing  at 
the  door  we  thrust  this  obstacle  aside,  and  so  got 
admission  to  the  room.  The  landlord  entered 
first ; the  Sergeant  second  ; and  I third.  The 
other  persons  present  followed  us. 

We  all  looked  toward  the  bed,  and  all  started. 

The  man  had  not  left  the  room.  He  lay, 
dressed,  on  the  bed,  with  a white  pillow  over  his 
face,  which  completely  hid  it  from  view. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  said  the  landlord, 
pointing  to  the  pillow. 

Sergeant  Cuff  led  the  way  to  the  bed,  without 
answering,  and  removed  the  pillow. 

The  man’s  swarthy  face  was  placid  and  still ; 
his  black  hair  and  beard  were  slightly,  very  slight- 
ly discomposed.  His  eyes  stared  wide  open, 
glassy  and  vacant  at  the  ceiling.  The  filmy 
look  and  the  fixed  expression  of  them  horrified 
me.  I turned  away,  and  went  to  the  open  win- 
dow. The  rest  of  them  remained,  where  Ser- 
geant Cuff  remained,  at  the  bed. 

“ He’s  in  a fit !”  I heard  the  landlord  say. 

“ He’s  dead,”  fhe  Sergeant  answered.  “ Send 
for  the  nearest  doctor,  and  send  for  the  police.  ” 

The  waiter  was  dispatched  on  both  errands. 
Some  strange  fascination  seemed  to  hold  Ser- 
geant Cuff  to  the  bed.  Some  strange  curiosity 
seemed  to  keep  the  rest  of  them  waiting  to  see 

"®ift3ff*WWCTW do  next- 
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I turned  again  to  the  window.  The  moment 
aftenvard  I felt  a soft  pull  at  my  coat-tails,  and 
a small  voice  whispered,  “ Look  here,  Sir !” 

Gooseberry  had  followed  us  into  the  room. 
His  loose  eyes  rolled  frightfully— not  in  terror, 
but  in  exultation.  He  had  made  a detective- 
discovery  on  his  own  account.  “ look  here, 
Sir,”  he  repeated— and  led  me  to  a table  in  a 
comer  of  the  room. 

On  the  table  stood  a little  wooden  box  open 
and  empty.  On  one  side  of  the  box  lay  some 
jeweler’s  cotton.  On  the  other  side  was  a tom 
sheet  of  white  paper,  with  a seal  on  it,  partly 
destroyed,  and  with  an  inscription  in  writing, 
which  was  still  perfectly  legible.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  in  these  words : 

“Deposited  with  Messrs.  Bushe,  Lysaught, 
and  Bushe,  by  Mr.  Septimus  Luker  of  Middle- 
sex riace,  Lambeth,  a small  wooden  box,  sealed 
up  in  this  envelope,  and  containing  a valuable 
of  great  price.  The  box,  when  claimed,  to  be 
only  given  up  by  Messrs.  Bushe  and  Co.  on  the 
personal  application  of  Mr.  Luker.” 

Those  lines  removed  all  further  doubt  on  one 
point  at  least.  The  sailor  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Moonstone  when  he  had  left  the  bank 
on  the  previous  day. 

I felt  another  pull  at  mv-coat-tails.  Goose- 
berry had  not  done  with  me  yet. 

“Bobbery!”  whispered  the  boy,  pointing,  in 
high  delight,  to  the  empty  box. 

“ You  were  told  to  wait  down  Stairs,”  I said. 
“ Go  away !” 

“And  Murder !”  added  Gooseberry,  pointing, 
with  a keener  relish  still,  to  the  man  on  the  bed. 

There  was  something  so  hideous  in  the  boy’s 
enjoyment  of  the  horror  of  the  scene  that  I took 
him  by  the  two  shoulders  and  put  him  out  of  the 
room. 

At  the  moment  when  I crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  door  I heard  Sergeant  Cuff’s  voice  asking 
where  I was.  He  met  me,  as  I returned  into 
the  room,  and  forced  me  to  go  back  with  him  to 
the  bedside. 

“ Mr.  Blake  !”  he  said.  “ Look  at  the  man’s 
face.  It  is  a face  disguised— and  here’s  the 
proof  of  it!” 

He  traced  with  his  finger  a thin  line  of  livid 
white,  running  backward  from  the  dead  man’s 
forehead,  between  the  swarthy  complexion  and 
the  slightly-disturbed  black  hair.  “Let’s  see 
what  is  under  this,”  said  the  Sergeant,  sud- 
denly seizing  the  black  hair  with  a firm  grip 
of  his  hand. 

My  nerves  were  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it. 
I turned  away  again  from  the  bed. 

The  first  sight  that  met  my  eyes,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  was  the  irrepressible  Goose- 
berry, perched  on  a chair,  and  looking  with 
breathless  interest,  over  the  heads  of  his  elders, 
at  the  Sergeant’s  proceedings. 

“He’s  pulling  otf  his  wig !”  whispered  Goose- 
berry, compassionating  my  position,  as  the  only 
person  in  the  room  who  could  see  nothing. 

There  was  a pause — and  then  a cry  of  aston- 
ishment among  the  people  round  the  bed. 

“ He’s  pulled  off  his  beard !”  cried  Gooseberry. 

There  was  another  pause.  Sergeant  Cuff  ask- 
ed for  something.  The  landlord  went  to  the 
washhand-stand,  and  returned  to  the  bed  with  a 
basin  of  water  and  a towel. 

Gooseberry  danced  with  excitement  on  the 
chair.  “Come  up  here,  along with  me,  Sirl 
He’s  washing  off  his  complexion.” 

The  Sergeant  suddenly  burst  his  way  through 
the  people  about  him,  and  came,  with  horror  in 
his  face,  straight  to  the  place  where  I was  stand- 
ing. 

“ Come  back  to  the  bed,  Sir !”  he  began.  He 
looked  at  me  closer,  and  checked  himself.  “ No ! ” 
he  resumed.  “Open  the  sealed  letter  first — the 
letter  I gave  you  this  morning.” 

I opened  the  letter. 

“Read  the  name,  Mr.  Blake,  that  I have 
written  inside.” 

I read  the  name  that  he  had  written.  It  was 
— Godfrey  Ablewhite. 

“Now,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “come  with  me, 
and  look  at  the  man  on  the  bed.” 

I went  with  him,  and  looked  at  the  man  on 
the  bed. 

Godfbey  Ablewhite  ! 


PETER  CAGGER. 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Peter  Cagger, 
which  occurred  in  this  city  during  the  session 
of  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  New 
York  has  lost  a gentleman  who  was  one  of 
the  representative  men  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Cagger  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
bom  in  Albany.  He  was  educated  at  Chambly 
(Canada),  under  the  well-known  Abbe  Mionaud, 
and  graduated  at  Mount  St.  Maiy’s  College, 
Emmittsburg,  Maryland.  He  was  married  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  took 
immediately  a prominent  position  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  in  politics.  He  held  a controlling  in- 
fluence in  his  party  for  nearly  thirty  years ; and 
yet  always  refused  office,  and  kept  absolutely 
aloof  from  the  lobby  and  its  schemes,  or  inter- 
fered only  to  baffle  them.  The  large  manorial 
property  of  the  Van  Kensselaers  passed  into 
his  hands,  with  accumulated  rents,  and  compli- 
cated by  lawsuits  and  party  controversies  of 
long  standing.  He  had  the  skill  and  energy 
to  settle  the  litigation  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  In  social  life  he  was  the  most  genial, 
refined,  and  delightful  of  men;  proverbial  for 
his  amiability,  and  possessed  of  a temper  never 
known  to  have  been  ruffled.  His  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  irrespective  of  party  relations  or  religious 
beliefj  has  been  known  and  experienced,  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  by  the  controlling  minds  of 
every  county  in  the  State.  His  hand  was  “ open 
as  day  to  melting  charity,”  and  benevolence  to 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  was  one 
of  the  notable,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  charm-  \ 
mg,  of  his  many  excel^f  I|i&  funeral 


from  St.  Joseph’s  Church  was  attended  with  all 
the  pomp  of  ceremonial  that  the  Catholic  Church 
renders  to  the  dead ; and  the  demonstration  of 
popular  feeling  on  the  occasion  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tributes  ever  rendered  to  a pri- 
vate citizen. 


A SEA-SHELL. 

Cool  lips  of  shell,  sing,  Sea-shell,  warm  and  sweet, 

Of  ripples  curling  on  the  creamy  beach, 

Of  soft  waves  singing  in  each  other’s  ear, 

Small  wavelets  kissing  one  another’s  feet, 

Where  flakes  of  foam  make  music,  a low  speech 
Tenderly  sad  to  hear. 

Tell  me  of  half-formed  little  broken  words. 

Sung  by  the  ripples  to  the  still  sea-flowers 
In  silent  sleeping  tideless  deeps  of  sea ; 

For  there  the  flowers  have  voices  like  to  birds, 

That  sing  full-throated  in  this  world  of  ours 
On  each  melodious  tree. 

Not  now,  not  now,  sweet  shell,  some  other  day 
Tell  me  of  sighings  on  the  lonely  shore, 

And  seas  that  sob  to  birds  that  scream  above ; 

Tell  me  not  now  of  earth  grown  weak  and  gray, 

Nor  longing  for  the  things  that  come  no  more. 

Nor  any  broken  love. 

To  me  thy  breathing  bears  another  tone. 

Of  fresh  cool  currents  running  under  sea. 

And  happy  laughter  of  the  sunny  spray : 

Ah ! hearest  thou  the  words  that  are  thine  own, 
Know’st  thou  the  message  that  they  bear  to  me, 

The  things  they  seem  to  say? 

Ah,  Sea-shell,  it  is  this : “ The  soft  blue  deep, 

Which  thrills  with  a heart  that  knows  thee  and  is  kind, 
Sighed  for  thy  sorrow,  now  it  laughs  with  thee; 

Love  is  a secret  which  man  can  not  keep. 

Hide  it  from  heaven  and  the  heedless  wind. 

But  trust  it  with  the  sea!” 


THE  FISHERMEN  OF  BOULOGNE. 

The  fishermen  and  their  families  inhabit  a 
quarter  of  their  own.  It  is  called  La  Beurrieret 
and  occupies  a steep  eminence  fronting  the  sea, 
so  that  the  mothers  and  sweet-hearts  of  the  fisher- 
men can  descry  their  husbands’  and  lovers’  boats 
while  yqt  far  away.  They  are  a deeply  religious 
people.  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  is  their  patron- 
ess and  friend,  and  her  image  came  over  the  sea 
against  wind  and  tide  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Perhaps  this  is  a Christian  adapta- 
tion of  the  myth  that  Aphrodite  sprang  from  the 
foam  of  the  ocean — for  we  know  how  often  the 
early  missionaries  gave  a Christian  turn  to  super- 
stitious notions  which  they  could  not  eradicate. 
When  a southwest  gale  begins  to  blow,  and  the 
wind  howls  on  the  rocky  coast  about  Cape  Gris- 
nez,  the  fisherwoman  kneels  to  Our  Lady’s  image 
over  her  bed,  and  prays  for  the  preservation  of 
those  at  sea.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they 
make  a pilgrimage  to  a chapel  dedicated  to  Je- 
sus under  the  8courge,  carrying  wTth  them 
the  model  of  a boat  and  a number  of  small  can- 
dles, as  an  offering  for  the  well-being  of  the  ab- 
sent. The  boat  is  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
chapel,  and  prayers  are  devoutly  said.  Here  we 
have  a relic  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of 
presenting  votive  oblations,  such  as  every  Athe- 
nian sailor  practiced.  He  propitiated  the  Nere- 
ids, nymphs  of  the  sea,  with  offerings  of  milk  and 
oil,  as  these  beautiful  spirits  had  the  power  of 
ruffling  or  calming  the  waters  at  their  will. 

The  fishing  people’s  costume  is  very  peculiar. 
The  women  wear  black  and  white  striped  woolen 
petticoats,  with  a shorter  scarlet  one  over,  both 
displaying  a neat  ankle  incased  in  violet-colored 
stockings  of  worsted,  which  they  knit  themselves. 
You  may  see  them  by  scores  sitting  on  the  pier- 
rails  with  their  fish-baskets  on  their  shoulders, 
plying  their  needles,  while  they  wait  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boats  from  sea.  They  show  great 
ingenuity  in  the  management  of  their  sabots,  or 
wooden  shoes,  and  set  an  example  of  rare  neat- 
ness to  many  a slatternly  English  house-maid. 
Their  head-dress  dates  from  immemorial  an- 
tiquity. It  is  like  an  old-fashioned  night-cap, 
with  a large,  stiff',  flapping  frill  surrounding  the 
face.  This  cap,  with  a smart  silk  apron,  their 
ear-rings,  and  the  chain  round  their  necks  with 
the  portrait  of  their  husbands  attached,  constitutes 
the  gala  dress  of  the  married  wqmen.  These  ear- 
rings are  golden  ornaments  of  a peculiar  shape, 
and  are  called  wheat- ears ; probably  a refine- 
ment upon  the  rings  and  bones  thrust  by  savages 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  the  wood- 
en plugs,  as  big  as  table-spoons,  put  through  slits 
in  the  under  lip. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a knitted 
worsted  jerkin,  close  fitting  to  the  skin ; loose 
short  trowsers  that  appear  to  be  made  of  tarred 
linen;  immense  boots,  well  oiled  and  greased, 
reaching  above  their  knees,  and  a bonnet  rouye , 
which  may  have  had  a Phrygian  origin. 

The  furniture  of  their  houses  is,  like  them- 
selves, exceptional.  Of  course  they  have  the 
central  pendule  or  clock,  with  two  china  vases 
filled  with  artificial  flowers,  on  the  chimney-piece 
of  their  chief,  and,  as  it  often  happens,  only  room. 
No  true  wife  of  a mate  lot  would  consider  herself 
properly  married  without  the  possession  of  these 
ornaments.  In  the  comer  stands  a large  press, 
or  armoire,  containing  the  bride’s  trousseau ; 
which  is  not  considered  complete  unless  it  in- 
cludes six  dozen  chemises  for  herself  and  six 
dozen  shirts  for  her  husband,  upon  which  her 
thrifty  hands  have  been  engaged  probably  for 
many  years  before  her  marriage.  The  bed  is  a 
marvelous  structure,  often  composed  of  four  or 
five  mattresses  piled  one  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  nose  of  the  sleeper  almost  touches  the  ceil- 
ing. It  is  presumed  that  the  sailor  fancies  he 
reposes  more  comfortably  when  his  bed  on  shore  . 
is  as  narrow  as  the  bunker  of  a fishing-boat.  Not 
long  ago  a fisherman  broke  some  of  his  limbs, 
and  his  wife,  a huge  muscular  Christian,  used  to 
hoist  him  into  bed  as  a miller  might  hoist  a sack 
of  flour  on  the  top  of  a wagon-load.  They  are 
generally  a temperate  and  frugal  people.  It  is 


very  seldom  that  a fisherman  is  found  begging, 
either  for  himself  or  his  family ; he  would  lose 
caste  among  his  people  were  he  to  do  so.  Their 
love  of  the  drama  is  traditional;  they  prefer  com- 
edies in  which  all  the  good  are  rewarded  in  the 
long-run,  and  all  the  scoundrels  come  to  grief. 
Their  idea  of  judicial  punishment  is  that  gr  eat 
criminals  ought  to  be  tortured.  They  consider 
the  guillotine  far  too  lenient  an  instrument  of 
execution.  When  Leduc  drowned  his  helpless 
little  children  in  the  port  of  Boulogne,  they  freely 
expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  they  could  catch 
him,  they  would  fasten  him  up  in  a barrel  full 
of  spikes,  and  roll  it  up  and  down  the  cliffs  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Now  that  many  clergymen  are  recruiting  their  ex- 
hausted energies  in  quiet  country  places,  and  at  the 
same  time  pondering  upon  the  welfare  of  their  flocks, 
and  devising  new  means  whereby  social  and  public 
religious  worship  may  be  rendered  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  a brief  sketch  of  a certain  recent  prayer- 
meeting may  give  some  hints.  This  prayer-meeting 
was  one  of  many  held  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  at  their  thirteenth  International  Conven- 
tion, lately  convened  at  Detroit.  It  was  a morning 
meeting,  and  was  conducted  by  a clergyman  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  made  no  long  speech  or  prayer ; but  read  a 
part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Acts,  and  stated  that  he 
wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  need  of  seeking  the 
“power”  mentioned  in  the  eighth  verse;  a single 
verse  of  a hymn  preceded  and  another  succeeded  the 
reading  and  remarks,  and  the  meeting  was  open. 
Many  short  speeches  and  prayers  were  made,  but  they 
did  not  average  more  than  two  minutes  each  in  length. 
Every  man  who  rose  to  speak— and  there  was  no  con- 
fusion, although  four  or  five  often  rose  at  once— had 
one  single  point  to  state  and  illustrate ; and  when  he 
had  done  that,  he  sat  down  and  was  instantly  followed 
by  another.  There  wire  also  many  stanzas  of  hymns 
sung— never  more  than  one  at  a time,  but  that  always 
well  sung.  Such  a meeting  is  inspiring.  Can  not  such 
like  be  substituted  for  those  dull,  heavy  gatherings 
which  often  are  a weariness  to  the  flesh  and  spirit  of 
the  best-minded  Christian  ? Then,  no  minister  will 
be  obliged  to  say  again  and  again  in  his  prayer-meet- 
ing, “Brethren,  there  is  still  opportunity  for  re- 
marks !” 

The  curious,  mysterious,  electric,  magnetic,  spiritu- 
alistic, or  whatever  it  may  be,  toy,  “ Planchette,”  is 
wonderfully  fashionable  just  now.  The  word  “ Plan- 
chette” means  “a  little  board;’’  and  the  instrument 
known  by  the  name  is  heart-shaped,  usually  made  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  glass  or  rubber,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  mounted  upon  two  castors, 
the  third  support  being  a lead-pencil,  which  passes 
through  the  apex  of  the  heart.  “Planchette"  appears 
to  be  of  French  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  some  years  ago,  when  our 
country  was  too  much  occupied  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  contending  armies  to  spend  much  time  in 
games.  There  are  various  theories  in  regard  to  this 
remarkable  little  companion  ; but  the  commonly  re- 
ceived belief  in  regard  to  its  action  is,  that  if  two  per- 
sons place  each  a hand  lightly  upon  this  little  table, 
touching  it  merely  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and 
wait  long  enough,  Planchette  will  begin  to  run  about ; 
and  that  after  a while  it  will  write  out  the  answer  to 
any  question  which  may  be  asked,  without  any  inten- 
tional impulse  being  given  by  those  who  touch  it. 
Undoubtedly,  if  in  any  cases  Planchette  moves  with- 
out being  mischievously  or  designedly  impelled  by 
the  operators,  the  influence  may  be  magnetic ; but 
thus  far  we  fancy  this  toy  has  proved  most  amusing 
from  its  extraordinary  specimens  of  chirography. 
Nevertheless  some  strange  stories  are  told  of  the  won- 
derful answers  which  are  extorted  from  this  “ little 
board ;”  and  as  the  directions  for  the  game  Bay  that 
“ if  possible,"  the  companion  operators  should  be  a 
lady  and  a gentleman,  Planchette  is  likely  to  be  a fa- 
vorite amusement  at  watering-places  and  country  re- 
sorts. It  has  been  humorously  proposed  to  construct 
a Planchette  of  the  size  of  a dog-cart,  with  a seat  for 
two,  exchanging  the  lead-pencil  for  a guiding-wheel, 
like  that  of  a velocipede.  The  motive  power  will,  of 
course,  be  supplied  by  those  who  ride,  their  hands 
resting  lightly  upon  a platform  raised  in  front  of  them. 
Thd  velocity  depending  upon  the  volition,  think  how 
convenient  for  a runaway  couple  I 

Some  ingenious  Parisian  absurdities  have  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  though  as  yet  they 
are  but  little  known.  A lady,  for  instance,  will  wear 
a carved  and  gilded  bird  in  her  hair,  with  outspread 
wings  and  movable  bill,  which  keep  up  a constant 
motion  in  exact  imitation  of  the  real  bird.  Or  some 
stylish  gentleman  will  display  a scarf-pin  consisting 
of  a negro’s  head,  chiseled  and  painted  in  careful  imi- 
tation of  the  African  features.  Suddenly  the  scarf-pin 
begins  to  roll  its  eyes  and  chatter  with  its  jaws.  In 
each  instance  the  trinket  is  connected  with  a small 
electrical  battery— which,  in  case  of  the  scarf-pin,  is 
carried  in  the  vest-pocket,  and  of  the  bird  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  the  hair. 

It  is  said  that  the  eggs  of  the  locust  are  deadly 
poison ; and  a young  lady  living  in  Georgia  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  fatally  poisoned  by  using  a twig  for  a 
tooth-brush  wherein  the  locusts  had  deposited  their 
eggs.  Also  in  Tennessee  six  boys— three  white  and 
three  black— were  found  dead  under  a mulberry-tree 
from  eating  the  berries  in  which  the  locusts  had  de- 
posited their  eggs. 

A very  extraordinary  “bear-story”  is  related  by  a 
Michigan  paper.  A little  girl,  whose  home  was  near 
some  woods,  disappeared,  and  nothing  could  be  learn- 
ed of  her  whereabouts  for  thirty-six  hours.  Bear- 
tracks  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  she  had  been  carried  off  and  devoured.  A gen- 
tleman, who  was  searching  for  her,  thought  he  heard 
a child’s  voice  among  the  bushes,  and,  calling  her, 
asked  her  to  come  to  him.  She  replied  that  the  bear 
would  not  let  her.  The  men  then  crept  through  the 
brush,  and  when  near  the  spot  where  the  child  and 
bear  were,  they  heard  a splash  in  the  water,  which  the 
child  said  was  the  bear.  They  found  her  standing 
upon  a log  extending  about  half-way  across  the  river. 
The  bear  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  on  the  log, 
and  being  closely  pursued,  left  the  child  and  swam 
away.  She  had  received  some  scratches,  and  her 
clothes  were  almost  tom  from  her  body ; but  appar- 
ently the  bear  had  not  designedly  hurt  her.  The  little 
one  says  the  bear  would  put  her  down  occasionally  to 
rest,  and  would  hang  his  head  by  her  side  and  purr 
and  mb  against  her  like  a cat.  At  night,  she  says, 
the  old  bear  lay  down  beside  her  and  put  his  “ arms" 
around  her,  and  hugged  her  to  him  and  kept  her 
warm,  though  she  did  not  like  his  long  hair. 

The  “ seventeen-year  locusts"  are  ravaging  the  for- 
ests of  Indiana.  They  do  not  appear  to  injure  the 
fruit  trees  or  vegetables,  p-c. "erring  the  forest  trees. 
This  insect  looks  like  a large  horse-fly,  with  square 
head,  black  body,  red  eyes,  and  gauzy,  transparent 
wings.  It  is  said  by  naturalists  that  this  is  not  a 


locust  at  all,  differing  from  it  in  many  particulars,  es- 
pecially in  not  having  the  power  of  leaping.  These 
insects  do  appear  once  in  seventeen  years,  however. 
On  their  wing-covers  is  a distinctly  marked  W,  which 
the  superstitious  suppose  to  indicate  approaching  war. 
They  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Middle  States. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  erect  an 
executive  mansion  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario.  The  contract  for  building  the  house  has 
been  given  out  at  $5T,8T8.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  latter  part  of  next  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Music  relates  a remarka- 
ble instance  of  the  triumph  of  music  over  delirium, 
which  we  briefly  condense.  Some  time  since  a wild- 
looking man  rushed  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  How- 
ard Mission,  inquiring,  “Is  Awful  Gardiner  here?" 
(referring  to  Orville  Gardiner,  a reformed  drunkard 
and  gambler,  once  noted  in  New  York).  Being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  exclaimed,  “Then  I am 
lost  1"  and,  drawing  a knife  from  under  his  vest,  he 
was  about  to  stab  himself,  when  Mr.  Yan  Meter  sprang 
forward  and  caught  his  arm.  Attempts  to  wrest  the 
knife  from  him  were  in  vain ; the  unfortunate  man 
was  seized  with  a fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  be- 
came unmanageable.  A gentleman  who  was  present, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  sat  down  to  the  melodeon, 
and  began  to  play  and  sing,  “ Come,  ye  disconsolate." 
The  effect  was  magical.  The  maniac  became  calm- 
er ; and  as  other  hymns  were  sung  he  sat  down  and 
sobbed  like  a child.  A cup  of  strong  coffee  quieted 
his  nerves,  and  soon  he  seemed  to  have  completely 
regained  the  use  of  his  faculties.  For  some  time  all 
efforts  to  ascertain  who  the  man  was  were  in  vain ; 
but  at  length  he  was  found  to  be  a resident  of  Hart- 
ford, wealthy  and  well-connected,  who  had  fallen  into 
dissipation,  with  the  above  result.  Christian  friends 
extended  a helping  hand,  and  he  regained  his  former 
position  in  society  by  a complete  reform. 

Ministers  generally  have  the  good  sense  to  moderate 
the  length  of  their  sermons  during  July  and  August. 
But  the  Boston  preacher  who,  on  a hot  Sunday,  after 
using  up  two  hankerchiefs  in  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face,  went  on,  even  though  he  had  not  a third 
one,  and  preached  fifty  minutes,  ought  to  expect  an 
empty  house  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

“It  is  a truth  well  known  among  observers  of  hu- 
man nature  that  men  who  constantly  drink  liquor  in 
winter  to  keep  warm  are  most  sensitive  to  the  cold, 
and  those  who  drink  in  summer  to  keep  cool  are  most 
sensitive  to  heat"  So  very  justly  remarks  an  ex- 
change. 

Silk-worms’  eggs,  of  late  years,  have  been  extensive- 
ly imported  from  Japan  to  Italy,  in  order  to  repair 
the  losses  sustained  by  disease  among  the  Italian 
worms.  At  first  the  imported  eggs  hatched  out  healthy 
insects,  but  recently  great  complaints  have  prevailed 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  breed.  On  investi- 
gation it  appears  that  a great  number  of  cases  con- 
taining  empty  papers  of  the  kind  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese eggs  are  usually  sent  have  been  received  by  a 
Milan  house.  These  papers  are  duly  stamped  and  in- 
scribed  in  Japanese;  they  bear  the  custom-house 
mark  usually  put  on  them  at  Yeddo  on  their  way  to 
the  Yokohama  market.  Beyond  a doubt  these  pa- 
pers were  intended  to  receive  Italian  eggs,  which 
would  be  sold  to  the  public  as  genuine  Japanese— 
thus  discrediting  the  only  eggs  on  which  is  now  based 
a hope  of  reviving  the  silk  culture  in  Italy.  Doubt- 
less there  is  such  a thing  existing  as  commercial  hon- 
esty, and  there  are  business  firms,  we  are  happy  to 
believe,  who  conduct  their  affairs  on  just,  true,  and 
honorable  principles.  But  they  are  rare,  so  rare  that 
one  hesitates  where  and  who  to  trust.  And  every  lit- 
tle while  some  great  frnnd  is  revealed  by  which  the 
public  has  been  basely  deceived.  A week  or  two  ago 
a New  England  clergyman  stated  in  his  pulpit  that 
the  confidential  clerk  of  a prominent  business  firm  in 
Boston  remarked  to  him,  that  “ it  was  impossible  to 
do  business  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yet  follow  the 
teachings  of  Christ."  Whether  this  remark  was  based 
on  actual  facts  of  a general  nature  or  not,  it  indicates 
that  there  are  great  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  that 
Christian  business-men  hold  responsible  positions. 

Economy  is  a valuable  trait  of  character.  Two  men 
lately  undressed  and  attempted  to  swim  across  the 
Connecticut  River  at  Montague  to  save  three  cents 
toll.  They  tied  their  clothes  about  their  necks,  and 
one  of  them,  finding  that  the  clothing  was  too  heavy, 
had  to  untie  it,  and  it  floated  away  down  the  river. 
It  was  a new  suit. 

The  Nashville  (Tennessee)  Banner  relates  a wonder- 
ful story  of  a wonderful  serpent,  which  has  recently 
made  a pretty  public  exhibition  of  himself,  to  the 
alarm  of  all  beholders.  Those  who  were  favored  with 
a sight  of  the  monster  allowed  him,  unmolested  but 
carefully  watched,  to  retreat  to  his  hole— a process 
which  occupied,  with  stoppages,  some  hours.  The 
snake  was  estimated  to  be  forty  feet  long,  and  about 
forty  inches  in  diameter.  After  he  retreated  to  his 
hole  the  entrance  was  blocked  up  with  stones,  and 
then  a strong  box  fifty  feet  long  was  made,  one  open 
end  of  which  was  thrust  into  his  snakeship’s  retreat. 
They  hope  to  capture  him.  This  is  the  substance  of 
the  story;  and  it  is  said  that  the  creature  has  been 
seen  several  times  before  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.. 

During  the  hottest  weather  the  Parisians  in  general 
close  the  outside  shutters  of  their  windows,  and  sit  in 
darkened  rooms  until  five  o’clock ; then  a few  venture 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  returning  home  at  half  past 
seven.  At  eight  all  the  fashionable  world  dine,  and 
at  ten  go  out  once  more  to  the  Bois,  and  remain  there 
till  midnight.  Parisians  literally  turn  night  into  day 
at  this  season,  so  far  as  outdoor  exercise  is  concerned. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  have  been  enjoying  their 
sojourn  at  Fontainebleau  after  their  own  fashion. 
They  take  especial  delight  in  dining  in  the  forest. 
They  do  not,  however,  have  picnic  dinners  on  the 
grass,  where  scrambles,  smashes,  and  upsets  are  gen- 
eral, but  a large,  stately  dinner-table  is  laid  out,  and 
their  Majesties  are  served  with  all  due  magnificence 
and  luxury,  just  as  though  they  were  in  their  palace. 
Hot  entries  served  on  silver  dishes,  baskets  of  flowers, 
crystal  vases,  tumblers,  bright  and  dazzling  with  pris- 
matic colors,  cover  the  well-served  table ; nothing  is 
wanting.  Sometimes  the  Court  dines  in  the  open  air 
under  the  large  trees  near  the  castle.  For  these  pleas- 
ure-parties the  ladies  wear  what  are  called  “costumes 
for  the  country,"  made  either  of  muslin  or  buff  foulard, 
or  of  white  pique,  embroidered  in  colors;  but,  what- 
ever the  material,  the  costume  is  always  short.  Even 
during  this  sultry  weather  the  Parisians  dance.  At  a 
large  ball  recently  held  at  the  Turkish  Embassy,  white 
dresses  were  in  the  majority ; but  the  lady  guests  were 
fairly  puzzled  to  know  what  to  wear  that  would  be 
sufficiently  light  and  aerial.  Many  young  ladies  wore 
several  tarlatan  skirts  one  above  the  other,,  which 
always  have  a cool  appearance.  Nobody  appeared  to 
care  for  dancing,  but  the  company  talked  in  prefer- 
ence, and  took  ices,  iced  fruit-drinks,  and  sorbets  of 
all  descriptions.  The  favorite  head-dresses  were  high, 
round  wreaths,  made  either  of  roses  of  different  col- 
ors, or  of  variegated  pinks  or  pansies,  etc.  After 
white  the  color  that  predominated  was  the  shade  of 
green  called  clair  de  lune.  Organdy  mnslin  was  a fa- 
vorite mtrtp^Ujt|th^|T|q]as|t  entertainment. 
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THE  BRITISH  LION  DISARMED. 

“ The  United  States  and  England  are  united  by  too  many  bonds  to  make  war  possible ; but  for  myself  I am  anxious  to  have  every  point  in  dispute  amicably  settled,  and  the  two  countries  may  then  become  one  in  policy,  as  they  already  are,  I firmly  believe,  in  sentiment 
and  origin.” — Prince  of  Wales's  Remarks  to  Mr,  fixer  stadt,  the  Artist. 
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A WOMAN’S  JUSTICE. 


IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  L 

“Draw  up  the  blind  a little  higher,  Cecil,” 
murmured  the  peevish,  fretful,  and  complaining 
voice  of  Gerald  Middleton.  “There!  now  it’s 
too  high ! Do  you  not  see  how  the  evening  sun 
comes  streaming  in,  enough  to  ruin  stronger  eyes 
than  mine.  I think  that  is  better— no,  it  is  not 
— there,  let  it  alone!  I’ll  do  it  myself.”  The 
invalid  attempted  to  rise  from  the  sofa,  but  his 
sister  exclaimed,  “You  must  not  move,  dear 
Gerald!  have  a little  patience,  and  I will  set  it 
right.” 

“Patience?”  he  repeated,  petulantly,  “I  think 
I have  patience , I eat  patience — drink  patience 
— live  On  patience.  You  and  that  stupid  nurse 
are  just  alike ; you  have  two  pairs  of  left  hands 
between  you,  and  do  nothing  right.  Can’t  you 
let  the  blind  alone  ? Now  it  is  darkness  visible ! 
Ring  the  bell  for  South ; but  for  South  I should 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  You  and  nurse  Graves 
would  have  killed  me ! ‘ Graves !’  It  was  a bit 

of  refined  cruelty  in  you,  Cecil,  to  engage  a wo- 
man with  that  suggestive  name ; you  had  better 
advertise  for  one  of  the  name  of  Funeral — Nurse 
Funeral — a good  joke,  faith!  only  Funeral  should 
precede  and  not  follow  Graves — eh,  Cecil  ?” 

There  was  no  reply ; his  sister  still  persevering 
in  her  endeavor  to  arrange  the  blind,  looking 
back  at  every  moment  to  see  if  the  sunshine  was 
shielded  from  the  invalid’s  worn  and  rugged  face. 
At  last  South  entered,  with  the  peculiar  noiseless 
step  that  shows  familiarity  with  the  sick  room. 

* ‘ Where  have  you  been  all  the  day,  South  ?”  de- 
manded  his  master.  ("South  was  one  of  the  Old 
World  servants,  who  called  Major  Middleton 
“master,”  and  not  “governor”  or  “the  major.”) 

“I  gave  you  your  draught,  Sir,  at  five,  as  I 
promised  Mrs.  Graves  I would  when  she  went  to 
see  her  son and  South  glanced  at  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece,  that  told  it  was  a quarter  past 
six. 

“ And  what  is  the  matter  with  her  son  ? Fe- 
ver, or  small-pox,  or  diphtheria,  I suppose  ? One 
of  the  cursed  things  she  will  be  sure  to  bring  me. 
One  word  for  all ; listen  to  me,  Cecil,  that  woman 
shall  not  return.” 

“If  you  please,  Sir — ” began  South. 

“Not  one  word ! I have  said  it ; no  one  with 
common-sense  would  permit  a nurse  to  visit  a 
sick  son  who  is  living  in  a back  slum ; but  I am 
surrounded  by  fools— you  need  not  color  up,  Ce- 
cil ; do  not  let  your  temper  break  out  in  that  way. 
I wonder  you  have  not  some  little  feeling — but 
you  do  not  care  how  you  agitate  me.  It  was 
clear  insanity  to  permit  that  woman  to  go  to  her 
son — in  typhus  fever ; was  it  typhus  or  small-pox 
you  said,  South  ?” 

The  question  induced  South  to  make  a bolt  at 
the  truth. 

“Neither,  Sir;  he  is  going  to  be  married  to- 
morrow ; him  and  his  young  woman  live  at  Rich- 
mond, on  the  top  of  the  hill ; and  as  the  old  lady 
could  not  go  to  the  wedding  to-morrow,  they  both 
came  to  get  her  blessing,  Sir;  that  was  all.” 

“Fair  of  idiots!”  exclaimed  the  major,  more 
irritated  by  the  explanation  than  by  the  response 
to  his  surmises.  “ I wonder  you  are  not  ashamed 
to  repeat  such  trash,  South ; as  if  a blessing  could 
attend  such  tomfoolery ! Marry ! and  what  have 
they  to  live  on,  what  have  they  to  starve  on? 
Can’t  you  answer  ?” 

“ He  is  head-gardener  to  Sir  J ames  Lacy,  Sir — 
eighty  pounds  a year,  and  his  cottage,  and  milk, 
and  vegetables,  and  coal,  and  she  is  such  a pretty 
girl.” 

‘ ‘ They  have  not  been  in  this  house  ?”  Major 
Middleton’s  eyes  — they  were  steel-blue,  and 
flashed  uncomfortably  when  he  was  irritated  — 
gleamed. 

“No,  Sir!  oh,  not  a step  in  it;  they  walked 
up  and  down  outside  until  Mrs.  Graves  asked  my 
mistress  for  half  an  hour’s  leave,  and  I saw  her 
as  she  passed  the  pantry  window.” 

If  a look  could  have  killed  poor  South,  his  days 
would  have  been  numbered.  The  major  looked 
at  him  with  deep  and  deadly  scorn. 

“ Saw  who  ?”  he  snarled.  “ The  nurse  ?” 

“No,  Sir;  the  pretty  girl.” 

“South,  you  are  an  idle  scoundrel !”  exclaimed 
the  Major,  fast  working  himself  into  a state  of 
irritability  that  was  certain  to  end  in  a paroxysm 
of  coughing,  always  dreaded  by  his  patient  sister. 
“I  say  you  are  an  idle  scoundrel,”  he  repeated ; 
“instead  of  attending  to  me,  to  spend  your  hours, 
at  your  time  of  life,  watching  a trapesing  girl  and 
talking  to  me — me ! of  marri — ” 

The  enemy  seized  on  and  shook  every  fibre  of 
his  attenuated  frame;  Cecil  pressed  her  hands 
on  his  brow,  while  South  lifted  him  higher  and 
still  higher  on  the  sofa ; at  last  the  paroxysm  was 
over,  and  the  poor,  irritable  sufferer  struggled, 
first  flushed,  then  became  pale,  and  panted,  until 
able  to  take  some  soothing  medicine,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  lulled  him  to  sleep.  His  sister  and 
his  servant  watched  him  without  moving,  until  at 
length  Miss  Middleton  sank  noiselessly  into  a seat 
and  pointed  to  the  door.  South  crept  stealthily 
out  of  the  room,  and  after  a time  when  assured 
that  her  brother  really  slept,  A:  s Middleton 
drew  a letter  from  her  bosom  and  began  unfold- 
ing it  on  her  lap ; but  the  paper  was  obstinate, 
and  would  give  that  inexplicable  sound,  which  is 
more  disturbing  to  an  invalid  than  positive  noise. 
Cecil  ceased,  and  put  the  cherished  letter  into 
her  pocket ; then  bent  forward  and  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  lap. 

Let  us  pause  and  look  at  her ; you  will  hardly 
be  content  with  a passing  glance  at  Cecil  Mid- 
dleton. There  is  a fascination  about  her  pos- 
sessed but  by  few  who  are  considered  beautiful, 
if  you  observe  the  loving  and  up-looking  meaning 
in  her  large  dark  eyes ; the  often  tremulous  mo- 
tion of  her  well-formed  lips,  which,  when  they 
speak,  call  up  more-dimples  than  you  can  count : 
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the  oval  of  her  firm  yet  womanly  face,  and  the 
dignity  of  her  brow,  tempered  at  that  moment 
by  the  sympathy  she  felt  for  a brother  who  had 
caused  her  much  sorrow  and  done  her  much 
wrong ! If  you  take  in  all  this,  as  you  may  do 
in  a cguple  of  minutes,  you  will  want  to  know 
her;  and  when  you  know  her,  be  you  man  or 
woman,  you  must  love  her.  I do  not  mean  that, 
being  a man,  you  must  “fall,”  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  “in  love”  with  her;  but  you  would  re- 
ceive her  into  your  heart  as  you  would  a thought 
new  and  pure,  a holy  inspiration ; and  you  would 
be  happy  in  her  society,  and  seek  to  earn  her  good 
opinion,  seeing  that  neither  envy  nor  jealousy  dis- 
turbed her ; you  would  even  make  her  your  con- 
fidant and  talk  freely  to  her  of  the  girl  you  hoped 
to  marry,  and  she  would  do  her  best  to  confirm 
you  in  that  love,  and  without  any  profession  would 
counsel  you  as  if  she  were  your  sister ; and  while 
she  laughed  and  jested  and  danced  with  children 
they  would  look  into  her  eyes  and  believe  in  her 
as  if  she  were  their  own  mother,  and  tell  her  all 
their  troubles,  which  would  vanish  beneath  the 
influence  of  her  sympathy. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  soft,  and  clear.  Her 
head  bent,  as  it  now  is,  shows  the  beauty  of  her 
dark,  waving  hair,  which  is  folded  round  the 
head  and  then  coiled  at  the  back  into  a soft  knot, 
the  ends  falling  in  curls  over  the  neck. 

After  a time  she  ceases  to  look  at  Major  Mid- 
dleton, and  it  seems  as  though  her  inquiring  eyes 
were  seeking  to  scan  the  future.  Yet  it  seems 
plain  enough ; there  are  not  six,  no,  not  three 
months’  life  in  her  brother,  whose  sleep  might 
now  be  called  tranquil,  but  that  every  respiration 
is  a sob  wrestling  against  the  disease  that  seeks 
to  stifle  life.  When  her  brother  no  longer  fives 
Cecil  will  be  his  heiress ! 

Major  Middleton  dying  without  children  his 
sister  becomes  mistress  of  Middleton  Lea  and 
three  thousand  a year ; were  it  not  so,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  live  on  the  interest  of  her  own 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  that.  She  has  been  the  most  tender 
and  patient  of  sisters,  though  she  knows  that 
Gerald,  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  has  not  the  power 
to  will  away  the  property — it  must  be  hers.  All 
his  fife  he  has  been  tyrannical  and  exacting  in 
the  crudest  sense  of  the  words ; a selfish  man, 
though  a brave  soldier ; not  extravagant ; never 
generous,  even  to  himself;  it  is  needless,  now, 
when  he  is  dying,  to  say  how  his  hard  nature 
paralyzed,  if  it  did  not  break,  the  heart  of  his 
widowed  mother;  and  how  he,  who  could  have 
seen  his  sister  a happy  wife  years  ago,  kept  her 
back  instead  of  helping  her  on  to  the  attainment 
of  the  one  desire  of  her  full,  pure  heart. 

As  6he  sat  recalling  the  past  that  had  never 
dimmed  or  changed,  and  then  casting  pitying 
glances  at  the  brother  whom,  though  she  did  not 
love  or  trust,  she  served,  South  re-entered  the 
room  and  stood  close  to  the  screen.  He  beck- 
oned hiB  mistress.  South  was  an  Irishman,  and, 
though  long  residence  in  England  and  abroad 
had  rendered  his  national  accent  almost  imper- 
ceptible w hen  he  spoke  quietly,  his  tone  and  a pe- 
culiar idiom  often  indicated  his  native  land. 

“I’ll  go  in  and  sit  by  the  master,  miss,  if 
you’ll  please  to  let  me — there’s  one  below  want- 
ing you.” 

“Wanting  me,  South?  Surely  you  said  I 
could  not  leave  my  brother  ?” 

“ Indeed,  then,  I did  not,  miss.” 

“ South ! After  my  orders !” 

“Go  and  see,  miss.” 

Cecil  looked  at  the  old  servant,  and  at  once 
knew  who  it  was  that  “wanted  her.” 

She  moved  forward ; but,  as  if  struck  by  sud- 
den blindness,  her  hand  groped  for  the  wall. 

“Oh,  dear  mistress,  keep  a good  heart!  I 
never  saw  him  look  better  nor  handsomer ; the 
first  look  at  him  will  strengthen  you.” 

“ God  bless  her !”  he  murmured  to  himself,  as, 
having  overcome  her  momentary  w eakness,  she 
passed  down  the  stairs,  at  first  tremblingly,  then 
swiftly.  “God  bless  her!  it’s  the  world’s  won- 
der she  is,  if  the  world  only  knew  it.  Well, 
there’s  life-long  happiness  in  store  for  her,  that’s 
a comfort;  though  I’ll  be  sorry  for  the  poor 
master,  too,  poisoned  as  he  is  with  fair  wicked- 
ness. Something  unbeknown  to  us  all  must 
have  turned  his  blood  into  gall  long  ever  ago,  or 
he  could  not  torture  her  as  he  does ! I shouldn’t 
like,  for  one,  to  have  the  cleaning  out  of  his 
heart  after  the  fife  leaves  it!”  And  he  glided 
into  the  sick  man’s  room. 


CHAPTER  H. 

Cecil  Middleton  and  Ronald  Chester  had 
not  met  for  several  months ; and  letters  are  but 
cold  expositors  of  feelings.  It  was  some  mo- 
men's  before  either  could  speak;  but  the  press- 
ure of  heart  to  heart,  in  the  clasp  of  strong  and 
intense  love,  wras  more  eloquent  than  words. 
The  disappointing  past  was  forgotten : they  felt 
but  the  ecstasy  of  reunion.  Whatever  trials  they 
had  undergone,  that  crudest  trial  of  all — mistrust 
— had  never  poisoned  their  affection,  never  even 
in  dreams  disturbed  their  faith  each  in  the  other. 
Let  what  would  come  their  mutual  love  could 
not  even  end  in  this  life,  for  they  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  believing  that  a pure  and  earnest 
earth-love  will  be  still  more  purified  and  perfect- 
ed in  eternity. 

Ronald  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  raised  her 
face  from  his  bosom,  and  gazed  into  the  depths 
of  her  eyes  as  if  he  would  read  her  very  soul — 
and  so  he  did. 

“My  own,  my  very  own!"  he  said.  “Inca- 
pable of  change — so  faithful  and  so  true  to  a man 
of  mined  fortunes — ” 

“But  spotless  name,”  she  answered,  proudly. 
“ And  oh,  Ronald ! life  is  too  short  to  cherish, 
even  for  a moment,  your  plan  of  exile  to  create 
another  fortune.  Now,  I am  despotic;  you 
shall  not  leave  England  ; it  will  be  a little — only 
a little  longer.  I shall  be  privileged  to  prove 
my  love,  as  few  women  can,  by  giving  you  back, 


as  it  were,  the  fortune  which  no  forethought  of 
yours  could  have  preserved.  ” 

“But,  Cecil;  a man  to  be  obliged  to  a wo- 
man— !” 

Cecil  placed  her  hand  on  his  lips. 

“There  is  no  man  or  woman  in  the  case,”  she 
said;  “it  is  simply  love  for  love.  Long  ago, 
when  you  were  rich,  and  I had  nothing  but  a 
few  paltry  pounds,  and  there  W’as  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  poor  Gerald,  so  handsome  and  distin- 
guished as  he  was,  a hero,  a man  of  fashion  and 
fortune,  courted  and  followed  by  women  whose 
adulation  was  sufficient  to  turn  a stronger  brain, 
would  have  married,  and  that  other  heirs  would 
have  claimed  Middleton  Lea ; it  was  then  you 
distinguished  your  Cecil  from  among  women 
more  rich,  more  beautiful,  more  accomplished. 
It  was  then  you  gave  her  your  heart,  it  was  then 
you  offered  her  your  hand — ” 

“And,”  interrupted  Ronald  Chester,  “it  was 
then  that  your  brother’s  cruel  selfishness  inter- 
fered to  prevent  our  union.  You  were  necessary 
to  his  comfort,  and  he  blighted  our  loves  and 
lives.  He  treated  me  with  insolence,  because 
my  father’s  wealth  had  been  earned  and  our 
estate  was  not  ancestral — he  scoffed — ” 

“Peace,  peace,”  murmured  Cecil.  “Time 
and  his  present  state  must  tide  over  such  memo- 
ries. I shall  soon  be  all  your  own,  though  not 
even  the  richness  of  that  blessing  can  stifle  the 
desire  that  he  may  be  spared  a little  longer,  and 
not  pass  into  his  Lord’s  presence  with  an  unre- 
generate nature.  I weary  Heaven  with  prayers 
that  his  heart  may  soften.  Oh ! you  don’t  know 
the  terror  of  those  awful  night-watches.  When 
he  sends  the  nurse  away  and — but  I must  not 
stain  with  sorrow  the  few  moments  that  are  our 
own.  We  shall  be  so  happy,  Ronald,  so  happy!” 

“ My  own ! I am  tom  between  my  desire  to 
be  with  you  more  than  ever  now,  when  the 
spring  time — almost  the  summer — of  our  youth 
is  past,  and  my  aching  want  is  to  win  back  in 
another  country  what  I have  lost  in  this.” 

“Oh  man,  proud  man!”  interrupted  Cecil, 
“who  would  put  aside  this  commonwealth  of 
love ; who  would  five  and  compel  me  to  five,  in 
solitude,  our  hearts  withered  by  hope  deferred!” 

“Cecil!”  exclaimed  her  lover,  “if  you  had 
but  married  me  when  we  first  told  each  other  of 
our  love."  • 

“Let  the  past  be  past,”  she  said.  “Let  us 
think,  after  the  darkness  is  gone,  of  the  sunshine 
that  must  be  ours." 

I would  not,  if  I could,  chronicle  the  mur- 
mured and  spoken  words  that  still  more  sancti- 
fied their  meeting.  The  disbelief  in  long,  abid- 
ing, and  unselfish  attachment  is  one  of  the  bad 
signs  of  our  time.  There  are  many,  well  strick- 
en in  the  conventionalities  of  love  a la  mode,  who 
hold  in  worldly  contempt,  even  if  they  do  not 
quite  discredit,  the  entire  oneness  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  which  renders  fife  to  those  who  are  de- 
voted each  to  the  other  alike,  amidst  storm  and 
sunshine,  an  unspeakable  and  absolute  joy.  Such 
love  is  utterly  incapable  of  change,  and  preserves 
the  richly-dowered  hearts  in  all  the  greenery  of 
youth,  even  when  their  brows  are  crowned  by 
the  snows  of  age. 

Their  happiness  was  broken  in  upon  by  South, 
who  exclaimed,  “The  master,  miss,  wants  you ; 
the  restless  fit  is  on  him  worse  than  ever;  he 
calls  for  you,  miss,  and  the  nurse.  I think  you 
must  let  me  run  for  the  doctor.” 

“The  drops,  South,”  said  Cecil. 

“He  threw  the  bottle  at  me  when  I mentioned 
them — I never  saw  him  so  violent.  If  you  will 
go  up,  miss,  I will  find  the  doctor.” 

“ You  must  not  leave  Miss  Middleton  alone, 
South,”  said  Mr.  Chester.  “Tell  me  the  doc- 
tor’s address.  I will  send  him.” 


CHAPTER  ILL 

And  so  they  parted.  She  to  listen  to  reproach 
and  abuse — every  word  she  uttered  in  her  patient 
tenderness  but  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  until  an- 
other paroxysm  of  that  fearful  cough  knelled 
through  the  room,  and  he  sank  upon  his  cush- 
ions helpless  and  speechless.  After  such  out- 
breaks he  was  silent  from  exhaustion.  At  last, 
without  raising  his  hand,  he  beckoned  her  to 
him  with  his  long  lean  finger.  She  knelt  by  his 
side,  bending  to  catch  his  words. 

“Were  you  out?” 

“ No.” 

“Some  one  below,  then?” 

“Yes." 

“Who?” 

She  had  never  told  an  untruth  to  him  or  to 
any  one  else  in  her  fife.  Her  cheek  flushed  and 
he  saw  it. 

“ Chester?”  he  cried,  between  his  strong  white 
teeth.  “ Chester ! And  he  dares  to  come  here ! 
To  take  stock,  I suppose.  But  by — ” 

And  he  swore  an  oath  that  made  Cecil  tremble. 

“You  shall  have  your  rue  with  a difference; 
there  is  yet  time — time  to  punish  you  both. 
Turn  that  lying  hound,  South,  out  of  the  room. 
Shut  the  door  as  you  go,  Sir ; no  creeping,  shut 
it  with  a bang,  Sir,  like  the  sound  of  a cannon !” 

Strengthened  by  his  purpose  he  managed  to 
raise  m. a. self. 

“Give  me  some  wine,  give  me  som-  brandy, 
give  me  any  thing  for  half  an  hour’s  strength. 
I told  you  to  destroy  all  my  papers,  all  unread, 
now  festering  within  that  desk ; you  have  sworn 
to  do  it,  and  you  are  truth  itself;  you  are  the 
only  Middleton  on  record  who  never  lied.  Wine, 
wine,  Cecil !”  She  poured  some  into  a tumbler. 
“Fill  it,  fill  it!” 

He  snatched  it  from  her  trembling  hand, 
gulped  it  down,  and  cast  the  glass  from  him. 
“Now,  I will  not  spare  you.  You  shall  five,  as 
I have  lived,  with  the  sword  above  your  head ; 
but  it  will  be  sharper,  sharper  to  you  than  to  me ! 
Destroy  not  one  of  these  papers.  It  is  my  last 
injunction.  Not  One!  Search,  search,  search, 
and  enjoy,  you  and  that  ledger-man,  enjoy  what 
you  will  discover ! I’m  glad,  glad,  I did  not  de- 


stroy what  I — ” The  last  sentence  came  thick- 
ly and  faintly  from  his  lips,  he  signed  for  more 
wine,  and  having  drank  it  threw  his  long  wasted 
limbs  off  the  sofa.  He  seemed  to  desire  to  stand, 
and  Cecil  tried  to  help  him.  “ Keep  back  !’’  lie 
muttered,  and  a fearful  change  passed  over  his 
face,  and  he  laughed  hideously.  “ I should  like 
to  see  you,  and  him,  when  the  dread  of  the — 
what  might  be — turns  you  blue!  You  are  not 
so  bad,  Cecil ; but  keep  the  secret,  Cecil,  until 
after  your  marriage,  or  you  would  lose  your  beg- 
garly lover.  You  are  a poor  washed-out  thing, 
Cecil,  need  regilding,  gilding ! Now,  unless  you 
want  me  to  curse  you  where  you  stand,  promise 
to  read,  to  search  out  and  read,  every  line,  every 
fine  you  find ! Promise !” 

“ I do,”  she  said. 

“A  treat,  a treat,  a treat  to  dash  down  the 
cup  of  happiness,  when  it  is  brimming  full! 
What,  doctor!”  he  continued,  as  the  physician 
entered.  “ Oh,  I am  better.  I have  played  off 
a joke,  a joke,  by  Jove!”  At  that  instant  the 
bells  of  a neighboring  church  commenced  their 
weekly  evening  practice. 

“The  bells  of  Middleton  Lea!”  he  exclaimed, 
and  his  head  fell  forward.  “ The  bells,  the  bells 
ringing  for  my  coming  of  age!”  They  lifted 
him  back  on  the  sofa,  he  gasped  out  a few  wan- 
dering words,  and  but  few ; his  mind  had  strayed 
back  to  his  childhood,  and  he  spoke  as  if  to  his 
mother,  lovingly  as  a child  would,  and  asked  her 
to  kiss  him. 

Gerald  Middleton  fell  asleep  that  night  to  wake 
no  more  in  this  world. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  last  ceremony  was  over.  Major  Middle- 
ton  had  left  no  will,  encumbered  his  property 
with  no  gifts,  no  legacies,  and  Cecil  Middleton 
was  an  undisputed  heiress.  Having  locked  her- 
self into  the  library,  she  was  seated  with  her 
brother’s  desk  open  before  her ; she  had  deferred 
opening  it,  day  after  day ; she  had  gone  through 
and  arranged  all  other  papers  with  her  “ man  of 
business;”  all  was  clear  and  straightforward. 
But  an  undefined  dread  took  hold  of  her  when- 
ever she  looked  on  that  grim  ebony  desk,  clasped 
and  studded  with  iron.  She  had  parted  with 
Ronald  Chester  in  the  drawing-room : only  until 
the  evening,  when  he  was  to  return  and  dine  with 
her  and  her  lawyer,  who  was  an  old  family  friend. 
She  would  get  through  those  papers  before  din- 
ner, there  were  not  so  many  of  them. 

Poor  Cecil ! Often  her  cheek  flushed  and  her 
hand  trembled ; there  were  delicate  notes,  which 
a man  of  honor  would  have  destroyed ; locks  of 
hair  of  all  tints ; trinkets ; some  Indian,  but  more 
frequently  French,  miniatures ; every  thing  she 
unrolled,  and  having  examined  cast  into  the  fire. 
There  were  letters  containing  the  most  bitter  re- 
proaches, one  evidently  from  a husband  whose 
wife  had  abandoned  him  for  the  protection  of 
Major  Middleton ; all  the  world  had  heard  of 
that,  and  Cecil  remembered  when  the  fair  frail 
woman  had  been  her  schoolmate  and  child  friend. 
There  w ere  letters  containing  passionate  protes- 
tations of  love ; on  the  back  of  one  her  brother 
had  sketched  the  inamorata,  in  his  ever  active 
spirit  of  caricature. 

His  mother’s  letters  and  hers,  received  when 
he  was  abroad,  wrere  clasped  together  and  placed 
in  a separate  drawer,  quite  away  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  other  contents  of  his  desk. 
She  thanked  him  for  that,  and  tears,  large  heavy 
tears,  fell  on  the  records  of  his  mother’s  love. 
She  had  hoped  that  her  task  was  ended,  a few 
parti-colored  embers  were  all  that  remained  of 
what  had  once  been  warm  and  fresh  and  treas- 
ured. All  gone  except  that  last  pure  and  pre- 
cious packet.  She  murmured  a few  words  of 
gratitude,  and  could  not  help  wondering  again 
and  again,  wrhy  at  the  last  he  had  set  her  such  a 
task,  sufficiently  painful  without  a doubt,  and 
yet ! was  there  any  thing  else  ? She  tried,  and 
retried  every  spring  and  projection,  fearing  there 
must  be  something  more,  and  at  last,  at  the  back 
of  a small  drawer,  she  saw  a tiny  steel  knob; 
she  pressed  it,  a little  door  flew  open;  within 
was  a roll  of  paper  or  papers,  tied  together  with 
a bit  of  twine,  and  something — a flat  packet — 
round  which  a newspaper  had  been  crushed  and 
twisted.  Cecil  unfolded  it,  and  saw  a large  case 
covered  with  soiled  white  velvet.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  open,  the  fastening  was  stiff,  the  minia- 
ture (for  such  it  was)  was  laid  on  its  face,  it  had 
endured  rough  usage,  the  gold  was  battered  as  if 
it  had  been  crushed  on  the  ground  by  a heavy 
foot.  When  Cecil  lifted  it,  the  shattered  glass 
that  once  had  protected  the  delicate  painting  fell 
on  the  table ; the  picture  was  double,  the  like- 
nesses of  two  persons,  one  evidently  her  brother, 
the  other  a dark  woman,  in  young  but  imperial 
beauty ; her  right  hand  was  clasped  within  his, 
her  left  hung  lightly  over  his  shoulder,  and  the 
thick  ring  of  marriage  and  its  brilliant  keeper 
circling  the  third  finger;  the  attitude  of  that 
hand  seemed  to  say,  “Look  at  this,  I am  a wed- 
ded wife.” 

Cecil  was  spell-bound ; her  gaze  was  fastened 
on  the  little  brown  left  hand.  Was  that  woman 
really  her  brother’s  wife  ? His  “wife!”  Cecil’s 
head  fell  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  but  for  her 


labored  breathing  one  would  have  thought  she 
had  fainted.  When  she  recovered  self-possession 
she  glanced  furtively  at  the  picture,  blurred  and 
blotted  as  it  was.  There  were  Gerald’s  full  brow, 
his  keen  blue,  uncompromising  eyes,  his  implaca- 
ble mouth,  his  fair  hair.  Something  had  been 
written  on  the  glass.  Cecil  laid  the  broken  pieces 
over  the  ivory ; the  writing  had  been  scrawled 
across  the  woman’s  face ; it  was  still  legible — 
two  cruel  words  were  there — “ Curse  her !” 

Sick  at  heart,  Cecil  undid  the  twine  and  out- 
spread the  roll.  It  contained  a few  letters  of  re- 
cent date,  written  in  a woman’s  cramped  hand, 
with  a pen  like  a pin.  Mechanically  she  read 
the  first ; it  was  expressed  as  though  the  writer 
had  fhought  in  i|  jbrei|p_  language,  and  trans- 
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lated  her  thoughts  into  English.  It  commenced 
with  my  “Idol  husband,”  and  ended  with  your 
“Boating  wife.” 

‘ ‘ Wife  1”  How  was  it  possible  ? She  scruti- 
nized the  date  of  that  letter.  He  had  been  that 
year  in  Germany — at  Spa  she  believed — and  had 
remained  there  some  time.  He  had  written  to 
his  sister  that  he  was  there  ill ; but  his  London 
physician  had  laughed  when  she  said  so,  and  ob- 
served, “ He  thought  the  major  was  in  the  High- 
lands.” She  remembered  that  now. 

Her  brother  married  ? 

What  a chaos  the  bare  thought  produced! 
What  a revolution!  Ronald!  her  Ronald  not 
master  of  Middleton  Lea ! Gerald  married ! 

A little  longer  search  with  trembling  fingers. 
A marriage  certificate ! Marriage  solemnized 
between  Mabel  Elizabeth  Le  Roy  and  Edward 
Gerald  Middleton,  in  Scotland,  the  place  near 
Dunkeld,  the  name  of  the  clergyman,  all  clear 
enough,  and  a witness — Charles  Dacre. 

* ‘ Charles  Bacre  1”  Her  brother,  Cecil  knew, 
had  had  a groom  or  some  servant  of  that  name 
a long  time  ago ; but  past  and  present  were  so 
mingled  in  her  bewildered  brain  that  she  lost  all 
power  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  She 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  to  shut  out — 
what  ? 

Ay,  what,  indeed ! 

Gradually  she  sank  from  her  seat  upon  her 
knees ; her  hands  still  fo.ded  over  her  eyes ; her 
lips  moved  by  earnest  prayer,  silent  yet  eloquent, 
in  entreaty  to  Him  who  hears  our  thoughts ! Her 
appeal  was  not  in  vain.  She  had  been  well  prac- 
ticed in  self-control,  but  she  did  not  rely  on  self ; 
she  called  humbly  to  HIM  to  help  her,  and  help 
came. 

Calmed  and  strengthened,  she  arose  and  com- 
menced, first  turning  over  and  then  steadily  read- 
ing the  letters.  She  read  the  certificate  over 
again.  There  was  no  envelope  or  direction  among 
the  papers,  nor  had  the  writer  once  named  him — 
he  was  always  addressed  as  “My  own  darling,” 
“ My  heart’s  idol,”  or  with  some  such  expression 
of  endearment,  even  if  reproaches  as  to  absence 
or  neglect  followed  the  first  line.  At  all  events 
Charles  Bacre  md  be-  ' prerent  at  the  marriage. 

Gerald  had  evidently  parted  from  her  in  anger, 
and  accused  her  of  want  of  truth,  of  duplicity,  of 
extravagance ; told  her  how  necessary  it  was  that 
his  marriage  should  be  kept  secret,  it  was  so  im- 
portant to  his  prospects  that  it  should  not  be 
known ; and  the  vain,  frivolous,  stormy  beauty 
had  still  the  noble  love  to  assure  him  that  she 
would  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  sooner 
than  betray  their  secret  until  he  gave  her  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

Cecil  felt  herself  shivering  at”  her  brother’s 
falsehood;  there  was  no  reason  connected  with 
his  prospects  why  his  marriage  should  have  been 
secret ; and  this  beautiful  woman,  warmed  into 
life  and  love  by  the  temperature  of  a tropical  sky, 
when  quite  a child  (for  she  spoke  of  her  sixteenth 
birthday),  had  become  his  wife  and  his  victim. 
She  read  on.  Under  other  circumstances  she 
would  have  cast  the  letters  aside  as  the  ravings 
of  an  undisciplined,  passion-full  girl;  but  they 
possessed  a fascination  she  could  not  withstand. 
She  held  the  last  in  her  hand ; the  writing  was 
straggling  and  incoherent — it  told  of  the  birth 
of  a child — his  boy ! 

Why  had  he  been  angry  ? Had  any  one  ma- 
ligned her  to  him  ? her,  his  faithful,  loving  wife 
— “Little  Brown  Bess,”  as  he  had  often  called 
her,  the  mother  of  his  child?  Why  should  he 
write  cruel  words  now  ? And  the  boy  was  so 
like  him — such  a beauty ! 

Cecil  laid  down  the  letter,  which  had  been 
tom  across.  She  was  quite  calm  now. 

If  this  w ere  true,  if  her  brother  had  left  a son, 
all  her  prospects  had  been  made  into  thin  air  and 
vanished.  She  was  no  longer  an  heiress;  she 
no  longer  had  the  power  of  restoring  her  beloved 
to  his  position ; her  dream  of  life  was  over.  This 
knowledge  did  not  come  to  her  in  mist ; it  was 
first  the  cloud  the  size  of  a man’s  hand,  increas- 
ing and  increasing  until  it  grew  into  a black  wall 
between  her  and  her  husband’s  triumphs  for  ever- 
more. Gerald’s  wife — Gerald’s  son — what  had 
the  poor  thing  done  that  he  should  have  scarred 
her  beautiful  face  with  his  curse  ? And  the 
child — where  was  it  ? The  facts  were  clear  be- 
fore her,  but  the  details,  the  proofs  (were  there 
proofs  ?),  were  all  confused.  One  dreary  fact 
seemed  to  press  on  her  heart  and  brain.  Chester 
— Chester — to  whom  she  had  promised  wealth 
and  happiness!  Sob  after  sob  burst  from  her 
heaving  breast,  until  her  agony  sought  relief  in 
words,  and  she  repeated  again  and  again,  “Oh, 
my  love ! my  love ! my  love !” 

She  gradually  replaced  the  papers  in  their  con- 
cealment, locked  the  desk,  and  crept  stealthily 
into  the  hall.  Some  undefined  suggestion  took 
possession  of  her  mind  that  she  had  no  right  to 
be  there. 

She  met  South,  who  at  once  saw  that  some 
fresh  sorrow  had  stricken  his  lady.  Instead  of 
passing  on,  Cecil  paused,  and  said : 

“ South,  do  you  remember  my  brother  having 
a groom — pad-groom,  I think — of  the  name  of 
Bacre?” 

The  expression  of  South’s  genial,  good-natured 
face  changed  at  once. 

“Oh,  the  blackguard!”  he  exclaimed;  and 
in  the  same  moment  added,  “I’m  sure  I beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  Cecil ; I should  not  have  said 
that,  though  it  was  the  truth  that  sprang  out  of 
me.  I never  could  abide  him.  The  master 
thought  I was  jealous  of  him,  which  the  Heav- 
ens knows  I was  not — neither  jealous  of  him  nor 
what  he  got — hush-money  for  many  a turn  of 
the  poor  master’s,  who  was  always  wild,  as  no 
one  knows  better  than  yourself,  Miss  Middleton ; 
only  in  course  a sister’s  the  last  to  know  the  turns 
of  her  brother’s  wildness,  barring  a wife — ” 

“ Bo  you  know  where  Bacre  is  ?” 

“ No,  Miss,  I can’t  say  I do,  though  I have  a 
guess.  I believe  the  master  gave  him  a power 
of  money  to  go  to  America  after  they  came  home 
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last  time,  and  master  in  such  a terrible  temper 
from — well,  he  called  it  Germany — and  Bacre 
went;  but  the  ship  foundered  at  sea,  and  all 
perished.” 

“Of  course  my  brother,  Major  Middleton, 
knew  that  ?” 

* “ Yes,  Miss ; I told  him  when  I saw  it  in  the 
paper.” 

“ What  did  he  say  ?” 

“‘Ring  the  bells,  South’— never  a word 
more.” 

Sick  and  broken-hearted,  Cecil  entered  her 
own  room.  On  the  table  was  a bouquet  of 
her  favorite  flowers  that  Chester  had  placed  in 
the  hand  he  so  warmly  kissed  that  morning. 

She  drew  his  miniature  from  her  bosom,  and, 
falling  on  her  knees,  pressed  it  between  her 
clasped  hands,  murmuring : 

“Help — oh  help  me,  my  Heavenly  Father! 
Look  with  pity  and  mercy  on  me,  while  you 
strengthen  me  to  perform  my  duty!  Father, 
make  me  strong  for  justice !”  And  then,  open- 
ing her  hands  and  gazing  through  the  mist  of 
tears  on  the  beloved  face  which  for  years  had 
been  her  heart-companion,  her  comforter,  her 
joy,  she  kissed  it  tenderly,  murmuring:  “My 
love!  my  love!  my  love!" 

“ Oh,  my  love ! my  love !” 

She  could  not  think  of  or  count  the  time ; but 
at  last  she  heard  the  bell  of  her  little  clock  chime 
six.  In  another  hour  6he  must  meet  Ronald 
Chester  and  her  lawyer.  The  evening  was 
closing  in,  and  she  was  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room, when  they  entered. 

Ronald’s  footsteps,  so  light  and  buoyant,  struck 
on  her  heart.  She  arose  to  meet  him,  but  she 
could  not  advance,  and  w as  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
withdraw  her  hand  from  his  affectionate  clasp 
and  give  it  to  Mr.  Cathcart.  The  strong  sym- 
pathy which  existed  between  Cecil  and  her  be- 
trothed made  him  feel,  rather  than  see,  that  she 
had  sustained  a severe  shock.  The  pressure  of 
a beloved  hand  is  more  eloquent  than  words. 

“What  is  it,  Cecil?  You  are  not  well?”  he 
whispered,  tenderly,  as  he  sought  to  penetrate 
the  twilight  and  read  her  looks. 

“By-and-by  I will  tell  you,”  she  murmured 
— “ after  dinner.  I am  so  glad  Mr.  Cathcart  is 
here.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  was  a thorough  man  of  the 
world,  and  well  knew  the  best  way  of  dispers- 
ing a difficulty.  He  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  asked  no  questions,  and  talked  inces- 
santly. Cecil  could  not  meet  Ronald's  eyes.  He 
had  left  her  so  full  of  joyous  life  in  the  morning ; 
they  had  walked  up  and  down  the  drawing-room 
planning  the  happy  future,  upon  which  no  cloud 
rested ; and  now  she  could  hardly  frame  a sen- 
tence 1 

She  rose  as  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  and 
said,  “I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  library.” 

Ronald  opened  the  door,  and  followed  her  into 
the  hall. 

“My  own  Cecil,  what  is  it?”  he  whispered, 
tenderly. 

“There  are  some  papers  you  and  Mr.  Cath- 
cart must  see  to  immediately.” 

Lovingly  he  took  her  sweet  face  between  his 
hands,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  brimming 
over  with  tears. 

“My  darling,  what  is  it?” 

“A  little  patience,  Ronald.  I will  be  ready 
for  you  in  half  an  hour.” 

He  circled  her  with  his  arm  and  supported  her 
into  the  library.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  and 
cast  a strong  light  on  the  ebony  writing-desk, 
which  looked  hideously  black  and  stem.  Ronald 
would  have  persuaded  her  to  leave  all  business 
until  the  next  day,  she  looked  so  unwell,  but  she 
would  not.  “Leave  me,”  she  said,  “for  half 
an  hour,  and  then — both  of  you  come  to  me !” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Match  Game— Matrimony. 

One  very  busy  day  Johnny  was  sent  to  school  to  he 
put  out  of  the  way.  At  night  he  came  home,  and 
jumped  astride  of  his  mother’s  lap. 

“Ma,  what  did  you  do  to-day  without  no  pud-mud- 
dle and  Johnny  to  wade  in  it  1" 

“ I missed  yon,"  his  mother  said. 

“ Ha  1 you’ll  find  out  how  much  worth  I am  in  this 
house.” 

“ Ducks"  are  expensive.  A lady  recently  bought 
three— a “ duck”  of  a dress,  a “ duck”  oi  a bonnet, 
and  a “duck"  of  a parasol.  The  combined  cost  was 
$226. 


A bachelor  sea-captain,  who  was  remarking  one 
day  that  he  wanted  a good  chief-officer,  was  promptly 
informed  by  a young  lady  present  that  she  had  no 
objections  to  be  his  first-mate.  He  took  the  hint— 
and  the  lady. 


A father,  living  near  Cincinnati,  was  one  evening 
teaching  his  little  boy  to  recite  his  Sunday-school  les- 
son. It  was  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
wherein  is  related  the  parable  of  a malicious  individ- 
ual who  went  about  sowing  tares. 

“ What  is  a tare  f”.  asked  the  anxious  parent.  “ Tell 
me,  my  son,  what  a tare  is  ?’’ 

“ You  had  ’em." 

“Johnny,  what  do  you  mean  ?’’  asked  the  astonished 
parent,  opening  his  eyes  rather  wide. 

“Last  week,  when  you  didn’t  come  home  for  three 
days,”  said  Johnny,  “I  heard  mother  tell  aunt  Susan 
that  you  were  on  a tare." 

The  Snnday-school  lesson  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close,  and  Johnny  was  sent  off  to  bed. 


Some  young  ladies  feeling  aggravated  by  the  severi- 
ty with  which  their  friends  speculated  on  their  gay 

glumes,  necklaces,  rings,  etc.,  went  to  their  pastor  to 
iarn  his  opinion. 

“Do  you  think,"  said  they,  “ there  is  any  impropri- 
ety in  wearing  these  things  ?’’ 

“By  no  means,”  was  the  prompt  reply;  “when  the 
heart  is  full  of  vain  and  ridiculous  notions,  it  is  well 
enough  to  hang  out  the  sign.” 


A new  church  was  being  built  in  the  vicinity  where 

little  Milton  H lived.  The  work  went  on  very 

slowly;  and  sometimes  stopped  for  days.  At  last 
Milton’s  patience  was  exhausted.  “I  do  wish,"  he 
said,  “they  would  finish  that  church.”  “Ah!”  said 
his  grandmother,  “don’t  be  in  too  big  a hurry.  The 
world  wasn’t  made  in  one  day."  “ I know  it  wasn't, " 
Milton  replied;  “but  when  the  Lord  commenced  to 
make  it  he  never  stopped  until  he  finished  it." 


A LITTLE  DEAR. 

She  spread  the  goods  before  him 
With  half-averted  eyes, 

The  quality  and  value 
Extolling  to  the  skies. 

That  voice— oh,  how  bewitching ! 

Those  hands— how  soft  and  white ! 
Those  eyes— how  fascinating ! 

That  face— how  fair  a sight! 

“ The  goods  are  very  pretty, 

No  doubt  what  they  appear; 

But  then,  I think,"  he  added, 

“You  are  a little  dear." 

With  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes, 
She  turned  her  head  away, 

And  innocently  answered— 

“That’s  what  the  fellows  say." 


A reverend  gentleman  horrified  a small  company  a 
few  evenings  since  by  telling  them  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  separated. 

Not  parted?"  inquiringly  exclaimed  three  or  four. 

Yes,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a sigh,  “we 
had  some  words  and  parted." 

A shudder  went  round  the  room,  when  some  one 
inquired; 

“ For  good  ?" 

Oh  no,"  said  the  divine,  “she  has  only  gone  to 
Pbiladelpb’a,  and  will  be  back  in  a day  or  two." 

Pickled  Salmon— Chase. 


PLEASURES  OF  TRAVEL  (?). 


i.  The  $i  Line,  to  Boston.  No  Meals. 


2.  No  Standing  Room. 


3.  No  Sleeping  Room. 


5.  No  Comfort 


6.  No  Money. 


FASHIONABLE  CALL,  AND  ALL  THEY  SAID. 

“ How  do  you  do,  my  dear  ?” 

“Putty  well,  thank  you.”  [They  kiss.] 

“ How  have  you  been  this  age  ?’’ 

“ Putty  well.  How  have  you  been  ? 

“Very  well,  thank  you." 

“Pleasant  to-day.” 

“Yes,  very  bright— but  we  had  a shower  yester- 

^ft“  Are  all  your  people  well  ?" 

“ Quite  well,  thank  you ; how  are  yours  ? 

“Very  well,  I’m  obliged  to  you.” 

“Have  you  seen  Mary  B— — lately  ? 

“No,  but  I’ve  seen  Susan  C — -. 

“ You  don’t  say  so ! Is  she  well  ? 

“Very  well,  I believe."  [Rising.] 

“ Yes*, 1 indeed,  I have ^seven  calls  to  make." 


S“Oh,  you  should  not! say  so;  I’m  sure  I’m  very 
good.” 

“ Good-by !” 

A Detroit  man  thought  he  did  a shrewd  thing  when 
he  put  all  his  property  in  his  wife’s  name.  But  he  is 
of  a different  opinion  since  his  wife  died,  leaving  a 
will  which  makes  him  penniless  unless  he  marries  his 
servant  girl.  

“ I say,  Jim,  what  mechanical  work  did  you  do 
first  ?"  asked  one  darkey  of  another.  “ Why,  cut  teeth 
ob  course,”  replied  the  other  instantly. 
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CRICKET  MATCH  BETWEEN  THE  ST.  GEORGE’S  AND  KNICKERBOCKER  CLUBS.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 


cured  various  immunities  and  privileges,  including 
the  much-prized  liberty  of  hunting  in  the  forest 
as  well  as  the  petite  chasse.  The  manufacture 
itself  she  watched  over  with  the  greatest  interest, 
frequently  visiting  the  works,  suggesting  new  ob- 
jects and  new  designs,  sometimes  furnishing  de- 
signs herself,  or  making  alterations  in  those  laid 
before  her,  or  proposing  new  combinations  of 
color.  Choice  works  were  executed  at  her  desire, 
and  painted  by  eminent  artists,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  or  some  favorite  prince  or  min- 
ister, or  to  adorn  her  own  apartments.  To  pur- 
chase costly  articles  from  the  SeVres  works  was 
a successful  mode  of  winning  her  favor,  and  she 
soon  had  the  happiness  to  find  the  taste  for 
Sfevres,  especially  her  own  favorite  jtute  tendre, 
become  a rage.  The  true  old  Sevres  is  perhaps 
as  good  an  illustration  of  her  artistic  taste  as  can 
be  found.  Elegant,  brilliant,  luxurious,  you 
have  in  it  the  genuine  Art  Pompadour,  as  it  was 
designated  by  French  critics,  the  art  that  has  col- 
ored every  subsequent  species  of  French  design, 
and,  with  some  little  difference  of  style,  is  the 
prevalent  Parisian  art  of  to-day. 


THE  CRICKETERS. 

The  field-sportsmen  are  in  the  field  in  great 
numbers  this  year,  and  thus  far  several  interest- 
ing base -ball  and  cricket  matches  have  taken 
place.  We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  game  of 
cricket  played  on  July  15  and  1(J  by  the  St. 
George’s  Club,  of  this  city,  and  a deputation  of 
the  Philadelphia  clubs,  against  the  Knickerbock- 
ers, of  Montreal,  composed  of  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary garrison  of  Montreal — a fine  set  of  men, 
physically  and  otherwise. 

The  game  was  begun  on  July  15,  and  the  St. 
George’s  men  and  their  Philadelphia  associates 
made  160  runs  on  the  first  inning.  The  Cana- 
dians did  not  have  such  good  fortune,  and  were 
bowled  out  after  having  made  but  72  points.  By 
the  rules  of  the  game  the  Canadians  retained  the 
bat — at  which,  by-the-way,  they  greatly  excel — 
for  the  second  inning,  and' made  91  points.  This 
placed  them  only  three  ahead  of  the  total  of  the 
St.  George’s  on  their  first  inning ; after  the  latter 
had  taken  the  bat  the  bowler  of  the  Canadians 
made  three  “byes”  and  a “wide,”  probably 


intentionally,  thus  giving  the  game  to  the  St. 
George's  Club. 

The  cricketers  of  the  country  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  a vigorous  season,  and  the  game 
is  growing  in  favor  daily.  Among  the  antici- 
pated sensations  is  the  arrival  here  of  the  All- 
England  Eleven — an  event  in  cricketing  circles 
which  the  St.  George’s  Club  has  been  active  in 
endeavoring  to  secure.  It  is  hoped  that  tliis  Clnb 
will  be  induced  to  come  here  as  the  guests  of  the 
St.  George’s  in  September  or  October  next,  and, 
if  so,  they  will  probably  make  a tour  of  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  cities  and  visit  Canada. 

THE  SEVRES  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

Her  biographers  have  not  generally  given  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  the  famous  favorite  of  Louis 
XV.,  the  credit  due  her  for  her  inventive  genius. 
She  w'as  not  only  a patron  of  literature  and  art, 
but  an  inventor,  and  had  something  of  the  mer- 
chant in  her  mental  organization.  It  vriis  she 
who  invented  the  “ dumb-waitej®”  in  such  general 
use  in  these  days  When  Louis  XV.  had  tired 


of  the  plays  which  she  got  up  for  his  enjoyment 
Madame  Pompadour  invented  the  famous  petits 
soupis  of  Choissy,  where,  in  a dainty  room  hung 
round  with  the  canvases  of  Boucher,  Greuze, 
Watteau,  Vanloo,  the  king  supped  with  a dozen 
chosen  guests  in  luxurious  privacy.  No  servant 
entered  the  room,  even  to  bring  in  the  viands. 
A note  was  laid  on  a console  in  a comer  of  the 
room  ; a bell  was  sounded,  silently  the  table  de- 
scended, and  as  silently  returned  bearing  on  it, 
as  was  ordered,  the  rarest  dishes,  fruits,  wines, 
in  vessels  of  plate,  or  glass,  or  Sevres.  We  are 
accustomed  to  these  “ lifts,”  as  we  call  them — 
vulgarizing  the  name  as  well  as  the  thing — but 
when  the  Pompadour  invented  them  they  were 
regarded  as  a stroke  of  genius,  and  their  execu- 
tion a triumph  of  Loriot’s  art. 

The  most  remarkable  of  her  artistic  plans  was 
the  foundation  of  the  famous  porcelain  Avorks  at 
Sevres.  Sevres  Avas  almost  entirely  her  creation. 
For  the  factory  she  set  apart  a palace,  provided 
with  beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  canals,  and 
whatever  could  add  to  the  charm  of  the  place  or 
the  pleasure  of  the  Avorkmen,  for  whom  she  pro- 


AT THE  SEA-SIDE. — [Draw*  by  Thomas  Worth.] 
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RECEIVING  DEAD  BODIES  AT  THE  MORGUE,  NEW  YORK. 


RECEIVING  SUN-STRUCK  INVALIDS  AT  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  TORRID  TERM. 

There  were  246  deaths  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  heat  during  the  “torrid  term”  of 
this  year — from  July  12  to  July  18,  inclusive — 
six  days.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  four  for  every 
hour  of  sunshine — forty-one  a day — one  every 
thirty  minutes  ! But  even  these  returns  do  not  in- 
clude the  deaths  in  the  public  institutions,  such 
as  the  hospitals,  nurseries,  and  alms-houses, 
unreported  to  the  coroner.  The  heat  of  mid- 
summer, and  the  mortality  resulting  from  it  this 
year,  have  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1824. 

The  result  of  the  “torrid  term”  has  been  to 
drive  every  body  to  the  country  or  the  Morgue. 
The  rush  to  the  country  has  been  unusually  great, 
and  the  city  has  been,  as  it  were,  depopulated. 
And  yet  dady  the  rush  seems  as  great  as  ever. 
Trains  and  steamers  leave  the  city  crowded  to 
excess  with  men  and  women  and  children  of 
all  conditions  of  life,  all  eager  to  fly  from  the 
heated  city.  Our  illustration  on  page  489  is  not 
in  the  least  exaggerated.  Our  artist  has  sketched 
an  actual  scene,  to  be  daily  witnessed  at  any  of 
the  metropolitan  railway  depots. 

Another  artist  has  painted,  on  this  page,  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  He  has  given  us  there 
the  story  of  those  who  could  not  flee — except  by 
way  of  the  Morgue.  During  the  “ heated  term” 
named,  the  New  York  Morgue,  at  the  foot  of 
Twenty-sixth  Street,  and  the  various  hospitals, 
have  been  crowded  to  painful  excess.  Our  illus- 
trations of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  Morgue  are 
actual  reproductions  of  what  our  artist  saw  on 
visiting  those  places  during  the  heated  term. 
The  scene  representing  the  arrival  of  sun-struck 


COFFINED  BODIES  AT  THE  MORGUE  WAITING  FOR  THE  CORONER. 


patients  at  Bellevue  Hospital  was  of  painful  re-  1 mon  to  see  two  or  more  bodies  simultaneously 
currence,  while  at  the  Morgue  it  was  not  uncom-  | arriving,  while  the  room,  or  rather  shed,  generally 


devoted  to  the  reception  of  bodies  upon  which  in- 
quests are  to  be  held  by  the  Coroner,  was  so  over- 
crowded that  large  numbers  of  coffined  bodies 
had  to  be  deposited  temporarily  in  the  yard  in 
front  of  the  Morgue,  where  “Dead  John,”  the 
keeper,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  was  kept  con- 
stantly employed  in  endeatoring,  with  hose  and 
water,  to  keep  them  cool.  ‘ ‘ The  signs  of  decom- 
position are  very  early  discernible,  and  after  a 
short  time  the  coffins  emit  not  alone  disagreeable 
odors,  but  that  fog  peculiar  to  putrescent  human- 
ity, and  a dozen  such  coffins  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a lime-kiln  in  full  blast.”  The  Morgue  is 
one  of  the  necessary  disgraces  of  the  city,  and  while 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection are  to  be  commended  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution,  they  are  to  be  seriously 
and  emphatically  condemned  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conducted.  This  horror  of  the  city 
is  made  unnecessarily  horrible  by  the  rudeness 
and  carelessness  of  the  employes,  the  filth  and 
dirt  at  all  times  observable,  and  the  absence  of 
any  means,  such  as  vaults,  etc.,  to  preserve  the 
dead  in  decency.  The  Morgue  is  an  institution 
which  needs  constant  inspection. 


TflE  ARABIAN  SLAVE-TRADERS. ' 

The  pursuit  of  the  Arabian  slavers  who  infest 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia  has  of  late  been  attended  with 
considerable  success,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  the  traffic  may  eventually  be  suppressed. 
The  British  sloop  of  war  Spiteful  has  lately  fin- 
ished a successful  cruise  and  returned  to  En- 
gland. During  the  last  month  of  her  stay  in  the 


BLOWING  UP  AN  ARABIAN  SLAVE  DHOW  BY  THE  CREW  OF  THE  BRITISH  SLOOP  OF  WAR  “SPITEFUL. 
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Arabian  Gulf  she  captured  and  destroyed  six  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  slave-trade,  and  rescued  two 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  from  slavery. 
One  of  her  officers  has  furnished  an  illustration, 
which  we  give,  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  her 
chases.  It  represents  the  blowing  up  of  a very 
large  and  heavily-armed  slave  dhow,  which,  on 
perceiving  the  Spiteful , had  immediately  run  in 
for  the  shore.  On  arriving  at  the  place  she  was 
found  to  be  secured  in  a narrow  creek,  between 
lofty  cliffs,  of  which  the  numerous  fighting  men 
of  the  dhow  had  taken  possession,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  her  crew  were  seen  hurrying  the 
slaves  away  to  the  mountains.  The  pinnace  and 
cutters  of  the  Spiteful,  manned  and  aimed,  were 
sent  away  at  once  to  destroy  the  slaver,  which 
they  did  by  blowing  her  up,  under  a heavy  fire 
from  the  desperadoes  on  the  cliff,  who  held  their 
position  very  pluckily  in  spite  of  a rapid  and  ac- 
curate fire  from  the  ship  and  boats.  Some  few 
slaves  were  found  hidden  in  the  dhow,  from 
whom  it  was  ascertained  that  above  350  slaves 
had  been  landed  from  the  vessel.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  dhow  her  crew  fled  into  the  in- 
terior. The  prize-crew  of  another  dhow,  taken 
a few  days  before  by  the  pinnace,  were  attacked 
by  her  former  crew,  and  another  mountain  Arab 
tribe,  who  kept  up  a heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
her  from  the  shore,  but  happily  without  much 
effect.  The  pinnace  had  to  blow  up  the  prize,  as 
the  fire  was  too  heavy  to  tow  her  out  of  the  creek 
where  she  was  anchored.  Two  of  the  slavers  de- 
stroyed were  armed  with  6-pounder  carronades, 
for  which  they  had  a good  stock  of  ammunition. 


WOLF-HUNTING  IN  FRANCE. 

An  undergraduate  of  Dublin,  being  called  on 
to  enumerate  the  most  regretable  events  in  Irish 
history,  commenced  his  list  with  that  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  last  wolf  in  1710.  No  brute 
in  Europe  is  better  adapted  than  the  wolf  for 
being  run  to  death,  and  none  affords  the  hunts- 
man a better  apology  for  hunting.  A bear  hunt 
is  most  frequently  a duel  or  an  assassination. 
The  stag,  the  roe-buck,  and  even  the  wild  boar, 
are  inoffensive  when  unmolested;  the  fox  and 
the  badger  are  too  small  to  be  personally  dan- 
gerous, but  the  wolf  is  at  once  a foe  to  be  re- 
spected for  his  teeth,  a brigand  accountable  for 
a life  of  rapine,  and  a test  of  strength  and  mettle 
for  the  fleetest  dogs.  By  the  term  dogs  must, 
however,  be  understood  the  ordinary  pack,  for 
the  greyhound  is  often  able  to  attain  the  wolf  on 
sight,  and  in  such  case  he  invariably  mars  the 
sport.  In  the  Aube  a couple  or  two  of  grey- 
hounds usually  accompany  the  meute  both  in 
boar  and  wolf  hunting ; the  consequence  is  that 
most  frequently,  when  the  game  takes  the  open 
country,  the  greyhounds  follow  the  wolf  on  sight, 
and  either  seize  it  at  once,  or  so  impede  its  pace 
as  to  enable  the  pack  to  arrive  and  finish  the 
hunt  abruptly.  In  some  cases  the  chances  of  an 
exciting  run  are  further  diminished  by  the  ad- 
mission of  rifles,  and  it  too  often  happens  that  a 
solitary  wolf,  the  sole  hope  of  the  meet,  is  shot 
dead  in  the  cover  before  the  dogs  give  tongue, 
leaving  the  huntsman  to  disperse  for  lack  of 
ame,  or  to  go  in  for  foxes.  Still,  occasionally, 
in  spite  of  guns  and  greyhounds,  a fair  run  takes 
place,  and  in  such  case  the  sport,  for  heat  and 
. >i  rit,  is  all  the  most  ardent  huntsman  can  de- 
e ; the  wolf  bursts  unexpectedly  from  the  cov- 
. and  straining  for  some  distant  point  in  possi- 
bly another  department,  bounds  straight  ahead 
through  all  kinds  of  country,  and  leads  the  hounds 
a chase  which  often  ends  in  their  exhaustion 
and  discomfiture.  But  the  wolf  is  far  less  often 
the  object  of  a royal  hunt  than  of  a popular  bat- 
tue. His  destruction  is  sought  by  persons  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  destroy  him,  and  the  means  least 
likely  to  fail  are  those  adopted  for  the  purpose ; 
his  retreat  is  surrounded  by  the  peasants  and 
villagers  of  the  locality,  and  sometimes  by  the 
united  populations  of  two  or  throe  cantons.  All 
sorts  of  weapons  are  called  into  use ; old  mus- 
kets, horse-pistols,  bayonets,  swords,  bludgeons, 
and  above  all,  pitchforks.  Dogs  of  every  de- 
scription join  the  hunt,  from  the  huge  farm 
watch-dog  to  the  common  village  cur.  A circle 
is  then  formed  round  the  thicket,  and  when  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  number  of  persons 
permit,  the  ring  tightens  gradually  till  the  assist- 
ants are  able  to  join  hands.  A second  circle  is 
then  formed  outside,  composed  of  strong  nets 
suspended  across  the  runs  and  issues,  and  in 
order  to  scare  the  wolf  from  attempting  to  pass 
elsewhere,  the  men  hang  up  their  caps  and  blouses 
in  the  intervening  spaces.  Up  to  this  moment 
every  thing  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
precaution  and  the  least  noise  possible,  but  no 
soone"  are  the  arrangements  complete  than  the 
dog  .ne  let  loose,  and  the  men  begin  shouting 
and  Uallooing  and  thrashing  the  foliage  with  long 
sticks.  Presently  the  dogs  grow  furious.  Their 
instinctive  aversion  for  the  wolf  becomes  re- 
doubled by  the  consciousness  of  his  presence, 
and  when  excited  from  time  to  time  with  a 
heavy  scent,  they  howl  and  gnash  with  a sort  of 
frenzy.  This  excitement  of  the  dogs  soon  gains 
the  men,  who,  from  mere  noise  and  clamor,  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  yells  and  imprecations.  They 
then  set  to,  regularly  abusing  the  wolf  in  terms, 
and  the  less  disposed  he  shows  himself  to  quit 
the  cover,  the  more  vehement  are  the  invectives 
heaped  upon  him.  The  prevailing  atmosphere 
is,  “Bouge  lk,  affreuse  bete  qui  manges  les 
moutons;”  but  many  others,  given  in  patois, 
require  rendering  to  be  understood,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  following : ‘ ‘ Show  up  and  fight, 
you  great  bony  cadger.”  “Come  out  and  pay 
the  dogs,  you  mangy  thief.”  “Fire  his  tail,  the 
carrion  howler.”  The  wolf  meanwhile  remains 
insensible  to  the  abuse  of  his  persecutors.  A 
mortal  fear  detains  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  ter- 
rific din  around  his  lair,  he  lies  close  and  im- 
movable within  a few  yards  of  the  enemy.  Some- 
times, when  the  woods  are  too  dry  to  permit  of 
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the  use  of  fire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  probe  the 
thicket  with  sticks  and  pitchforks ; but  in  times 
of  moisture,  the  men  make  powder-paste  balls 
and  throw  them  lighted  into  the  wolf’s  retreat. 
This  method,  if  well  employed,  soon  dislodges 
him.  The  intent  posture  of  the  dogs  prepares 
the  spectators  for  a sudden  bolt,  and  the  next 
instant  the  wolf  dashes  through  the  ring,  and 
becoming  entangled  in  the  nets,  the  scene  closes 
in  confusion,  amidst  stifled  groans  and  hard 
breathing.  The  conduct  of  the  dogs  is  peculiar ; 
the  small  ones  howl  strangely,  hiding  their  tails 
and  trembling  with  convulsions.  The  large  ones 
appear  transported  with  a kind  of  rabid  ecstasy, 
their  jaws  grind  and  chop,  their  eyes  become 
wild  and  bloodshot,  and  their  hair  bristles  on  all 
their  limbs.  When  once,  however,  the  dogs  have 
fairly  killed  the  wolf  they  refuse  to  touch  his 
dead  body.  Not  so  the  men  ; these  thump  and 
fork  the  carcass  until  the  skin  becomes  utterly 
worthless  for  the  furrier,  and  nothing  remains 
in  the  way  of  profit  but  the  small  premium  claim- 
able at  the  Mairie.  A cord  is  then  attached  to 
the  poor  animal's  hind  legs,  by  which  he  is  trailed 
home  in  triumph,  and  the  money  received  from 
the  mayor,  augmented  by  donations  solicited 
from  door  to  door,  is  spent  in  drunken  revelry 
over  his  mutilated  remains. 


concentration  of  plot,  the  construction  of  situa- 
tions which  at  once  reveal  a character  or  un- 
ravel a tissue  of  events — all  these  things,  which 
constitute  the  power  of  a play-writer,  were  wholly 
alien  from  the  mind  of  Balzac.  But  he  would  not 
believe  that  any  gift  could  be  denied  to  him,  and 
while  the  loud  applause  of  Hugo’s  audiences  rang 
in  his  ear  he  resolved  that  he  too  would  be  the 
author  of  a drama.  And,  so  resolved,  he  fore- 
saw, according  to  his  wont,  a mine  of  inexhaust- 
ible wealth  as  the  necessary  result  of  his  determ- 
ination. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy. — In  no  case 
of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give 
prompt  relief,  and  in  many  cases  a permanent 
cure  has  been  effected.  No  danger  need  be  ap- 
prehended from  its  use.  An  infant  may  take  it 
with  perfect  safety.  (/See  circular .) 


Poe  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  and  Tan  on  the  Face, 
nse  Perry's  “Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  Sold 
every  where.  Depot  49  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BALZAC  AT  HOME. 

Balzac’s  own  works,  original  and  exception- 
al in  their  introspective  power,  lead  the  reader 
into  close  mental  relations  with  the  writer,  and 
necessarily  suggest  much  speculation  as  to  what 
the  outer  ways  and  habits  of  such  a man  may 
have  been.  His  habit  of  beginning  to  work  at 
midnight  is  in  harmony  with  the  impression 
which  his  writings  make  upon  us.  It  is  fit 
that  his  terrible  investigations  should  be  made 
in  silence  and  secrecy,  and  that  his  pen  should 
move  to  its  dread  office  like  the  knife  of  a sur- 
geon who  deals  with  forbidden  things  dragged 
out  of  the  tomb.  This  was  the  way  he  operated : 
he  went  to  bed  very  early,  and  slept  till  mid- 
night, when  he  rose  to  write  down  those  painful 
revelations  of  human  suffering,  human  iniquity, 
and  human  folly  which  have  fascinated  mankind 
because  they  have  laid  bare  the  mysteries  of  an 
inner  world  hitherto  known  only  in  obscure 
glimpses,  and  exactly  analyzed  fitting  thought 
and  unrecognized  passion.  Balzac  would  some- 
times be  so  far  lost  in  the  contemplations  which 
accompanied  his  work  that  he  would  discover 
himself,  with  a shock  of  surprise,  at  early  dawn 
in  the  woods  of  Versailles  or  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
without  his  hat;  haring  wandered  out  in  the 
agitation  of  composition,  churning  his  thoughts 
by  rapid  movement.  An  unexpected  highway- 
man darting  out  of  the  woods,  or  a lunatic  es- 
caped from  the  asylum,  would  hardly  have  star- 
tled him  more  than  this  apparition  of  himself ; 
and  first  he  would  pause  to  wonder  at  his  own 
position,  and  then  he  would  hastily  climb  on  to 
the  roof  of  a Versailles  omnibus,  and  jog  on 
steadily  for  a while,  and  forget  to  pay ; a for- 
getfulness which  was  not  wholly  unaccountable, 
for  he  rarely  had  a penny  in  his  pocket.  This 
proceeding  excited  no  astonishment ; for  all  the 
drivers  knew  him  and  humored  him,  and  they 
suffered  the  account  to  run  on  and  the  debt  to 
accumulate  ad  infinitum. 

In  spite  of  his  plain  features  and  strange, 
slovenly  costume,  Balzac  was  a favorite  with 
Parisian  ladies;  because,  though  he  exhibited 
them  in  his  novels  as  vicious,  frivolous,  and 
cold-hearted,  he  was  a great  extoller  of  their 
personal  beauty ; and  he  allowed  them  the  gift 
of  beauty  not  only  in  the  days  of  sunny  youth, 
but  gave  them  a further  grant  in  their  more  ma- 
ture years.  He  postponed  to  the  furthest  pos- 
sible date  the  death  of  loveliness;  and  so  the 
coquettish  matron,  full  of  days,  poring  over  his 
pages,  saw  her  hours  of  enchantment  prolonged 
further  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  be- 
held an  empire  created  for  her  more  extended 
and  more  solid  than  her  most  sanguine  mood 
had  ever  dared  to  shape. 

Whatever  their  follies,  however,  and  whatever 
their  misdemeanors,  Balzac  had  a great  relish 
for  their  admiration,  and  a pretty  woman’s  smile 
was  worth  all  the  laudation  of  all  the  critics  in 
his  eyes — his  eyes  in  that  case  governing  his 
thoughts.  But,  though  his  success  in  that  di- 
rection was  very  dear  to  him — though  he  was 
extolled  on  all  sides — and  though,  as  a novelist, 
he  was  the  fashion — he  had  a personal  grievance. 
He  was  not  a dramatist ; and  he  saw  in  the  large 
proportions  of  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo’s 
genius,  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  grasp,  in 
the  fullness  of  his  imagination,  in  the  vigor  and 
vastness  of  his  conceptions,  a power  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  seemed  to  reduce  his  own  to  a con- 
tracted span.  Hugo  was  a novelist,  a poet,  and 
a successful  dramatist ; and  every  play  that  he 
produced  caused  a strange  fermentation  and  irri- 
tation in  the  mind  of  his  rival.  Balzac,  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  wondered  and  wondered,  and 
struggled  vainly  after  plots  and  situations.  He 
was  perplexed ; how  was  it  that  such  a man  as 
himself,  who  could  see  so  deeply  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  human  passion — into  the  most  remote 
and  winding  ways  of  the  human  heart,  should 
fail  when  he  tried  to  write  a play  ? He  resented 
his  deficiency,  and  could  not  find  its  explana- 
tion ; yet,  to  any  one  who  has  read  his  novels, 
it  is  evident  that  their  peculiar  force  depends 
upon  qualities  essentially  opposed  to  those  which 
are  required  for  the  construction  of  a drama.  He 
makes  his  impressions  by  careful  detail  and  elab- 
orate description.  His  characters  explain  them- 
selves by  the  help  of  minute  circumstance.  His 
story  unfolds  itself  gradually,  and  in  his  satire 
his  own  presence  is  always  felt.  Every  one  of 
his  works  is  stamped  with  the  special  image  of 
his  features,  and  his  view  of  life  is  one-sided. 
The  large  range  of  the  dramatist,  the  various 
passions,  the  exaltation  of  the  poetic  mood,  the 
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8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits 
to  agents.  Send  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis;  postpaid.  Ephraim  Beown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


“ TJOUSEHOLD  MUSIC."  Published  this  day  a 
-Ll  new  collection  of  popular  Vocal  and  Piano-forte 
Music,  in  books,  40c.  each,  printed  on  the  finest  toned 
paper  from  entirely  new  type,  each  number  with  illus- 
trated wrapper  and  a full  page  illustration.  Intended 
as  a companion  series  to  Boosey’s  “ Musical  Cabinet." 
No.  1 contains  fifteen  household  songs,  No.  3 thirty  sa- 
cred songs,  No.  4 nine  gems  for  piano-forte,  No.  5 ten 
gems  for  piano-forte,  No.  6 twenty-nine  sacred  pieces 
for  piano.  Catalogue,  with  supplement,  free  cm  ap- 
plication. BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  Cam- 
paign Books,  Eli gravin~~  ~ ’ 
Medals.  Now  ready,  t 
LIFE  OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J. 
T.  Headley;  also,  an  authen- 
tic LIFE  OF  COLFAX,  with 
a splendid  steel  Portrait,  pub- 
lished under  his  sanction,  and 
given  as  a premium  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
Send  $1  for  six  samr 
Badges  and  Engravi: 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Whittier’s  Barefoot  Boy, 

L.  Pkano  & Co.  have  now  ready  the  fourth  edition 
of  Eastman  Johnson’s  poetical  illustration  of  Whit- 
l of  “THE  BAREFOOT  BOY;” 


tier’s  famous  poem  c 


“Your  admirable  chromo  of  ‘The  Barefoot  Boy,’ 

is  a oharmino  illustration  of  my  little  poem,  and  in 
every  way  SATISFACTORY  as  a work  of  art." 

THE  PAINTER,  Eastman  Johnson,  writes  of  our 
chromo : “ It  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the  best  chro- 
mo-lithographs I have  ever  seen." 

Sold  at  all  Art  Stores,  or  sent  by  express,  free  of 


ST^JSUEPORID’S 

“Olive  Tar,” 

Expressed  from  the  Juices  of  the  Olive  and  Pine, 

Cures  BLEEDING  AT  THE  LUNGS; 

Cures  CONSUMPTION ; 

Cures  CATARRH ; 

Cures  BRONCHITI8 ; 

Cures  QUINSY  AND  LOSS  OF  VOICE; 

Cures  SORE  THROAT; 

Cures  RHEUMATISM; 

Cures  SCALDS  AND  BURNS; 

Cures  ASTHMA 

“OLIVE  TAR"  RELIEVES  AND  CURES  ALL 
PAIN  FROM  WHATEVER  CAUSE. 

Sold  by  Druggists ; 60  cts.  per  Bottle,  Large  Cans  $2. 


SPALDING’S  PREPARED 

GLUE 

Mends  Toys,  Crockery,  Wooden-ware,  &c.,  &c. 
Useful  in  every  house.  Bottle  with  Brush,  25  cents. 


PRESIDENT— 

General  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT— 

Hon.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 


For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
l receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
!c.,  with  Price-List  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  be  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  reductions  on  alllar'-'- 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

Ail  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  nsk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131.  65  Murray  St,  N.  Y. . 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  LOTION.” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FAIR,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  Is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  Is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


“Flor  deMayo” 

A NEW  PERFUME  FOR 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  617  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  Information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <Szc.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


BARTLETT  MACHINE  aud  NEEDLE  DEPOT,  5G9 
Broadway,  N.Y.  Needles,  &c.,  for  all  Machines. 


BARTLETT’S  Reversible  Sewing  Machines  are  the 
lowest-priced  reliable  Machines.  Examine  different 
styles,  or  send  stamp  for  circular  to  Depot,  569  Broad’y. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,”  by  Dinah  Me  look 
Ceaik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world New  York 

Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  " The  Moonstone ,’’  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Colllns, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Sacristan’s  House- 
hold,” a Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “Mabel’s  Progress.” 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Haeper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Hakpee’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  nix 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

tnr  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mall,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Termb  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Harper’s  Bazab  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 
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660  MILES 

OF  TUB 

Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD 

Are  now  finished  and  in  active  operation.  One  hund- 
red and  twenty  miles  have  been  built  in  the  last  three 
months.  More  than  twenty  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  this  average  of  forty  miles  per  month  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  season,  making  NINE 
HUNDRED  COMPLETED  MILES  by  January  1st, 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  the  ENTIRE  GRAND 
LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  WILL  BE  OPEN  FOR 
BUSINESS  IN  1869. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


DISASTER  follows  NEGLECT. 

Whoever  feels  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  sick- 
ness should  remember  that  it  adds  the  agony  of  self- 
reproach  to  the  pangs  of  disease  to  remember  that 
they  might  have  been  prevented. 

Languor,  debility,  and  low  spirits  are  often  the  pre-. 
cursors  of  terrible  disorders.  They  indicate  an  imme- 
diate necessity  for  a tonic,  and  the  best  tonic  in  ex- 
istence is  HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Sick  headache,  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  yellow- 
ness of  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  are  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  bilious  attack,  and,  in 
order  to  ward  it  off,  common  prudence  .dictates  the 
propriety  of  resorting  to  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
anti-bilious  preparations — 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jkan  Mace,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,"  Ac.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$17* 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jkan  Maoe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 76. 

m. 

HEI.PS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
VoL  IV.  just  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60  per  vol. 


No  other  first-class  railroad  in  the  world  has  been 
built  and  equipped  so  rapidly  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  runs  west  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  of  this  rail- 
road a GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK,  and  aids  its  con- 
struction by  very  liberal  grants  of  money  and  of  lands. 
To  further  insure  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Road, 
the  Company  are  authorized  to  issue  their  own 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS, 

having  thirty  years  to  run,  and  having  interest  cou- 
pons payable  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
in  gold.  The  principal,  as  well  as  interest,  is  made 

PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

The  Mortgage  Bonds  of  nearly  all  other  railroads 
in  this  country  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
currency ; and  it  is  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  other  railroad  company  in  the  world, 
building  so  great  an  extent  of  road,  issues  bonds  of 
equal  value  with  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  now  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  price  of  these  Bonds  is  now  1 02  and  accrued 
interest  from  July  1,  in  currency.  The  Company  be- 
lieve that  at  this  price  their  Bonds  are  the 

Safest  and  Most  Profitable  Investment 

in  the  market,  and  they  confidently  expect  that  they 
will  shortly  command  a higher  premium  than  any 
similar  security.  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to 
advance  the  price  at  any  time,  and  will  not  fill  any 
orders  or  receive  any  subscriptions  on  which  the  mon- 
ey has  not  been  actually  paid  at  the  Company's  office 
before  the  time  of  such  advance.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  in  New  York 

AT  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICE, 

. No.  20  NASSAU  STREET, 
And  by  JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers, 

No.  69  WALL  STREET. 

And  by  the  Company’s  advertised  agents  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  drafts  or  other  funds 
par  in  New  York , and  the  Bonds  mil  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  return  express.  Parties  subscribing  through 
local  agents , will  look  to  them  for  their  safe  delivery. 


A PAMPHLET  and  MAP  FOR  ISOS  has  just  been 
! lied  by  the  Company,  giving  fuller  information 
..  is  possible  in  an  advertisement,  respecting  the 
Pr  . ess  of  the  Work,  the  Resources  of  the  Country 
traversed  by  the  Road,  the  Means  for  Construction, 
anti  the  Value  of  the  Bonds,  Which  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  at  the  Company’s  offices  or  to  any  of 
the  advertised  agents. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

July  2,  1368.  New  York. 


FALL  RIVER  AND  NEWPORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


or  breakfast  on  board  at  7 A.M.,  leave  at  7.45  A.1VL, 
and  arrive  in  Boston  at  early  business  hours.  Return- 
ing Trains  leave  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railway 
Depot,  corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  Streets,  at  4.30 
and  6. 30  P.M.  This  is  the  only  direct  route  for  Newport, 
Fall  River,  Taunton,  Neic  Bedford,  Martha’s  Vineyard , 
M iddleboro',  the  Bridgewaters,  Plymouth , and  all  towns  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket.  Fares  always  as  loro  as  on 
any  other  line.  For  particulars  inquire  of  the  agents, 
E.  LITTLEFIELD,  72  Broadway,  New  York, 

W.  II.  BULLOCK,  Supt.  O.  C.  A N.  R.  R.,  Boston. 

New  York,  July  4,  1868. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$10 


nple. 

free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 

WANTED— AGENTS— $75  to  $200  per 

V V month,  every  where,  male  and  female,  to  intro- 
duce the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON  SENSE 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  This  machine  will 
stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  hind,  braid,  and  em- 
broider in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1000  for 
any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours,  ft  makes  the  “ Elas- 
tic Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and 
still  the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing 
it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $76  to  $200  per  month  and 
expenses,  or  a commission  from  which  twice  that 
amonnt  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.. 
PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOSTON,  Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genuine 
and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 

Digitized  by 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 


Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
er  tb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
est,  $1  20  per  ib. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 26  per 


Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  26  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  26  cents,  30  cents,  38  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
aud  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  36c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  26c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  86c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  iarger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  WTe 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.—  Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Tens  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
oar  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 


Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
l6SS)  ‘ GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S ‘Patented  PEOPLE’S 


WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  hut  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Pans  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  mv  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


G?QO/=i  A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  28  New 
tj $060  Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

NOW  is  the  TIME  for  AGENTsT 


FIFTY  different  styles  of  CAMPAIGN  MEDALS, 
Badges,  Pins,  Sleeve-Buttons,  Studs,  Rings,  Ac.,  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Candidates,  now 
ready.  Song  Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign 
line.  For  the  right  goods  at  the  right  prices,  send  to 
Headquarters.  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and 
Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St.,  N.Y.. 
or  164  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


N0RDH0FFS  CAPE  COD. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready: 

NORDHOFFS  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore;  Stories.  By  Charles  Norduoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Flatulence,  nausea,  oppression  after  eating,  irregu- 
larity of  the  bowels,  and  a distaste  for  exertion,  denote 
a disordered  state  of  the  stomach  which,  if  neglected, 
is  sure  to  culminate  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  but  which 
may  he  relieved  in  a few  hours,  and  entirely  cured  in 
a few  days,  by  taking  half  a wineglassful  of  HOSTET- 
TER’S BITTERS  at  regular  intervals. 

All  physicians  admit  that  innumerable  lives  are 
sacrificed  every  year  that  might  have  been  saved  by 
precautionary  medication.  Remember  that  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  is  to  put 
the  system  in  a condition  to  repel  disease.  It  re- 
cruits and  restores  the  waning  strength,  and  is,  there- 
fore, especially  needed  during  the  season  when  in- 
tense heat  makes  such  heavy  and  constant  drafts  on 
the  vital  principle. 


q*  Ol»GATE  & Qq- 

ToiletAoaps  . 


COMER’S 

NAVIGATION  SIMPLIFIED. 


HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Save  just  Ready  : 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  aud  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy;  with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Comer’s 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  8vo.  Price  $2  60. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  ...  $80 
Gold  Hunting  Watches.  Ladies’  Size ....  $70 
Each  Watch  warranted  bv  special  certificate  from 
the  American  Watch  Co.  Watches  sent  by  Express, 
C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  examine  before  paying.  Ev- 
ery one  in  want  of  a reliable  time-keeper  is  requested 
to  write  for  our  descriptive  price-list.  Address  in  frill 
HOWARD  A CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  METHOD 

FOR  PIANO.  By  EDGAR  A.  ROBBINS. 
This  work  combines  Harmony  with  those  indispens- 
able points  recommended  by  all  eminent  masters  for 
daily  practice,  and  imparts  a knowledge  of  the  art  of 
understanding  and  executing  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  piano  music  of  all  the  various  Schools.  Price 
$4  60.  Mailed,  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  A CO., 
Boston ; Cuas.  H.  DITSON  A CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 


*FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use. 

Endorsed  by  the  Government,  the 
entire  Insurance  Companies,  and  all 
Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments.  It  has 
saved  over  600  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  house 
should  have  it.  Price  $45,  No.  1 ; $60, 
No.  2 ; $55,  No.  3.  Send  for  circular. 
U.  S.  Fibb  Extinguisher  Co.,  8 Dey 
St.,  N.Y.,  or 96  Water  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


PLANCHETTE-THE  MYSTERY  SOLVED. 

The  wonderful  workings  of  PLANCHETTE  fully 
explained.  Address,  inclosing  50  Cents,  WILLIAM 
HENSHAW,  Box  37,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 


Hudson  river  institute  at  Clav- 

erack,  N.  Y.  Term  opens  September  7.  Nor- 
mal Class,  tuition  free.  For  Catalogues,  address 

REV.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Dead-Sea  Fruit. 


HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Save  just  Published : 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “Birds  of  Prey,1’  “Charlotte’s  In- 
heritance,” “Aurora  Floyd,”  “Eleanor’s  Victory,” 
“ John  Marchmont’s  Legacy,”  &c.,  Ac.  With  Illus- 
trations. 8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


IV. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  78. 

V. 

LOOMIS'S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

VI. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Kbummaciier,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  Ac.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.  A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

VII. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religions  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 


vm. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book.”  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
neidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 60. 


IX. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands : from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce— 1609.  Bv  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 


BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  II.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Body 
Politic,"  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $6  00. 

XI. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  SmiLeb, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  76. 


XII. 

BARNES’S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  Nine 
teenth  Century.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of 
“Notes  on  the  New  Testament,”  Ac.  12mo,  Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 

Xltl. 

DR.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
A Smaller  History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Year  1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

Uniform  with  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 


^ HE 


NEW  NOVELS 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “Charlotte’s  Inheritance,"  “Aurora 
Floyd,”  “Eleanor’s  Victory,"  “John  Marchmont’a 
Legacy,"  Ac.,  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “All 
in  the  Dark,”  “Guy  Deverell,"  “Uncle  Silas,"  “ Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and 
Gown,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man's  Friend,"  Ac.,  Ac.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 


JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  Jennie’s  Quiet  Life.  A 
Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “St.  Olave’s."  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bkaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “John  March- 
mont’s Legacy,”  Ac.,  Ac.  The  Sequel  to  “Birds  of 
Prey."  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  A Novel 
By  a Barrister.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant,  Author  of  "Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  Mary,"  “ The  Laird  of  Noriaw.” 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “ Carlingford,"  “ Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 


ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “ Car- 
lyon’s  Year."  8vo,  Paper,  26  cents. 


MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Hlustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TARRANT’S 

SHtzer»<" 


•mtsm 


A\y  TQ  MAT  U C Q R GAN  S 

,*mm  iiMEONi. 
Forty  thousand  arenowin  use 
wwmMX  gmgAggjy, 


.Vft  BONN'S  SPORTING  ^OAT  IJ1 
C^lVn  Mon  o. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  1.  1868. 


ORIGIN  OF  KNIGHT  TEMPLARISM  in  America 
a valuable  paper,  in  American  Free  Mason  for  July 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  by  J.  F.  BRENNAN, 
Secretary  A.  M.  P.  A.,  114  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LAWN,  SWISS,  LINEN,  and  CAMBRIC 

IN  FOUR  (QUADRUPLE), 

FIVE  (QUINTUPLE),  and 
EIGHT  (OCTUPLE)  ROWS, 
trade-mark.  For  making  an(j  trimming 

ladies’  and  Children’s 

WARRANTED  TO  WASH 
^ iClfth  and  retain  its  original 

patent.  ' BEAUTY  AND  FULLNESS. 
For  Sale  by  the  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Houses 
throughout  the  country. 


Heaven's  Specific  for  Indigestion.— The  water  of  the 
Seltzer  Spa  is  surpassed  in  efficacy  as  a stomachic, 
purgative,  and  general  alterative  by  Tarrant's  Ef- 
fervescent Sei-tzer  Aperient,  its  economic  substi- 
tute, charged  with  all  its  medicinal  elements  unalloy- 
ed with  useless  earthly  matter. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Naughty  Tom.  “Oh,  Ma,  look;  here’s  a lark!  I put  a croquet-ball  into  Arthur’s  mouth,  and  he  can’t  get  it  out 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Bor. 

Price  10  and  20  eta.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St,  New  York. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 


^WHEELER  & WILSON 

. 825  BROADWAY 

X Oa  X X 

X/J>X  NEW  YORK. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  In 
est  prices.  Manufactured  by 
P.  O.  Box  3131. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  oi 
[See  Advertisement  c 


great  variety,  at  the  low- 
■ RICHARDS  & MARKT, 
65  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 
m receipt  of  25  cents. 
on  Inside  Page.) 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


All  Young  Persons  canE°dba^ioanGo' 

For  particulars,  address  I.  A.  COOPER, 

Edinboro’,  Brie  Co.,  Pa. 


QTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
O solving  View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  «fcc.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  II.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES.  - 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  <337'  Broadway. 


MAK 


Riveryiew  military  academy, 

PoociiiKEKrsiR,  N.  Y.— Location  healthy;  Scenery 
uueqnaled;  Building  convenient;  Teachers  highly  ed- 
ucated, earnest,  working  men  ; System  of  Order  unsur- 
passed. A wide-awake,  thorough-going  School  for 
boys  wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy.  For  circulars 
address  OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  & Proprietor. 


WANTED— AGENTS.  $175  per  month  to  sell  the 
NATIONAL  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 
This  machine  is  equal  to  the  standard  machines  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  is  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $20.  Address 
National  Sewing  Machine  Co., Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FAMILIES 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


1 nn  non  nnn  campaign  Medals  and  Pins 
1 UUi  UUUi  UUU  for  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Parties.  30  Samples  sent  for  $4.  Song  Books, 
25c.,  15c.,  10c.  Life  of  Grant,  15c.,  25c.  All  fresh  new 
goods.  Send  all  orders  to  Headquarters  for  Campaign 
Goods.  RICE  So  CO.,  152  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
by  L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Chub. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Stab 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar 
ket.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par 
ties,  and  employ  Energetic  Agents  on  a Salary 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli 
cation.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERT  DAY  USE 


[STIMPSON’S  SCIENTIFIC  PEN 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFEE 


One  Forward  and  two  Backward  Arches,  insuring 
great  strength,  well  balanced  elasticitg,  evenness  of 
point,  and  smoothness  of  execution.  Sold  by  all  Sta- 
tioners. One  gross  in  twelve  contains  a Scientific 
Gold  Pen.  One  dozen  Steel  Pens  (assorted  points)  and 
Patent  Ink-retaining  Penholder  mailed  on  receipt  of 
60c.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  St.,N.Y. 


USE  B.  T,  BABBITT'S 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  POTASH,  or  BEADY  SOAP  MAKEB. 

B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Labor-Saving  Union  Soap. 

WASHING  WITHOUT  LABOR! -SOMETHING  NEW! 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

Warranted  to  remove  DIET  and  STAINS  of  every  kind,  leaving 
the  Linen  perfectly  CLEAN  AND  WHITE. 

THIS  POWDER  IS  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  ROT  or  INJURE  THE  CLOTHES. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send 
your  Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T,  BABBITT,  Manufacturer, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  Street,  and  43  and  44 
West  Street,  New  York. 

[For  full  particulars , see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in  Harper's  Weekly , July  18.] 


✓ — ^ RAND  EXCURSIONS  to 

VJT"  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

The  splendid  steamer  METEOR  leaves  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  July  15  and  29,  August  12  and  26, 
at  8 o’clock  P.M.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  following 
evenings  at  10  o’clock,  for  the  various  points  of  inter- 
est on  Lake  Superior. 

Rooms  secured  and  all  information  obtained  by  ap- 
plication to  HANNA  & CO.,  Ag’ts,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 

BUCKLEY'  & CO.,  Ag’ts,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

J.  T.  WHITING,  Manager,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HABPEB’S 

HAND-BOOK  FOE  EUE0PE, 


HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST. 


Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria, Turkey,  Greece,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Rontes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 


Henry  Tucker's  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 85c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
Tiie  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  16c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLIME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED 

By  Upham’s  Antidote.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25  by  S.  C. 
UPH  AM,  25  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Circulars  free. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK, 


Pollak  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retafl  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK 


Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper's  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 


r\  OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 

JStd  fes.  sc-* ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
I ’Sffik  XytA  I long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
3 9 nUK  A"/I  3 9 watclles  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
W J 5 best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 

/“A  . xflr  S5ifg§igjand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 

Hpr  and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
y one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
he  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 


CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch, by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clotting 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Puill.ISUED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


[arper  & Brothers  wnll  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  — - 
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the  Year  1SGS,  by  Hamer  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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THE  GREAT  FLOOD  IN  MARYLAND-JAMES  E.  CARR  RESCUING  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


THE  GREAT  FLOOD  IN  MARYLAND — DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  LARRABEE  IRON-FOUNDRY. 


THE  MARYLAND  FLOOD. 

The  sudden  rise  in  the  Patapsco,  Lehigh,  Jor- 
dan, and  other  streams  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, which  have  their  rise  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has  caused 
immense  damage  to  property  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  sad  and  serious  loss  of  life  in 


Baltimore  and  Ellicott  City.  Our  illustrations 
on  this  page  and  on  page  500  were  sketched  on 
the  spot  by  our  artist,  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Davis, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

The  reason  of  this  sudden  flooding  of  the  streams 
has  been  attributed  to  the  overflowing  of  a lake 
near  Baltimore  and  various  other  equally  unsatis- 


factory causes ; but  as  simultaneous  floods  oc-  tapsco  River  at  Ellicott  City  and  Jones’s  Falls, 

curred  at  various  places  along  the  Atlantic  slope  which  runs  through  Baltimore  city,  rose  at  the 

of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  rate  of  five  feet  in  ten  minutes ! The  water  came 

wholly  to  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  which  began  on  down  those  streams  like  a great  continuous  wave 

the  morning  of  July  24  and  lasted  until  one  on  the  sea-shore.  The  river  at  Ellicott  City  rose 

o’clock  of  the  same  day.  The  singular  part  of  ten  feet  before  a drop  of  rain  had  fallen  there, 

the  affair  and  the  most  difficult  to  explain  is  the  and  was  at  one  time  forty  feet  high ! In  Balti- 

rapidity  with  which  the  streams  rose.  The  Pa-  more  the  rise  was  so  rapid  that  a gentleman  en- 


THE  GREAT  FLOOD  IN  MARYLAND -DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FAYETTE  STREET  BRIDGE,  BALTIMORE.— [Sketched  bt  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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tering  a cigar  store  in  a dry  street  returned  with 
his  lighted  cigar  to  find  himself  knee-deep  in  a 
rapidly  rushing  stream.  A passenger  car,  while 
crossing  a street,  was  caught  by  the  flood  which 
had  just  commenced  to  pour  through  it,  and  with 
its  passengers  swept  for  several  blocks  toward  the 
river.  The  market-men  were  caught  at  their 
work,  and  only  had  time  to  get  on  their  benches 
and  stalls  for  safety,  and  these  were  washed  away 
with  their  occupants.  So  rapid  was  this  rise, 
and  so  wild  and  furious  the  rushing  torrent,  that 
the  lives  of  many  persons  were  jeopardized,  and 
several  were  lost.  Had  it  occurred  at  night,  as 
in  the  great  flood  of  1837,  the  loss  of  life  could 
not  but  have  been  immense.  Cradles  with  their 
freight  of  infantile  humanity  were  washed  out  of 
the  houses  and  carried  down  stream.  The  streets 
were  undermined,  and  in  one  instance  a wagon- 
load of  persons — fifteen  in  number — were  swal- 
lowed up  in  a hole,  and  soon  found  themselves 
struggling  in  water  up  to  their  waists.  Bridges 
were  carried  away  so  suddenly  that  the  passers 
could  not  get  away.  Most  of  the  bridges  con- 
necting East  and  West  Baltimore  were  totally 
destroyed. 

Our  illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  flood  at  its  greatest  fury.  One  of  our 
engravings  represents  an  incident  which  is  never 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  will  always  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  actors  therein.  The  Balti- 
more Telegram  describing  the  scene  we  illus- 
trate, says : 

“ It  is  a true  saying  that  in  time  of  great  public  ca- 
lamities some  man  rises  to  the  position  of  a great  pub- 
lic benefactor ; and  each  was  the  case  yesterday  with 
Police  Commissioner  James  E.  Cake.  He  at  first  sight 
apprehended  the  character  of  the  calamity,  and  he 
immediately  sent  for  boats  and  organized  a sufficient 
force  of  policemen  to  manage  them.  He  soon  had 
work  enough  to  do.  He  led  the  van  in  his  boat  in 
places  of  great  peril,  and  rescued  women  and  children 
from  death.  Two  parties  he  rescued  from  Davis  Street 
were  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  holding  each  a 
child  above  their  head,  with  the  water  to  their  necks 
and  fast  increasing.  In  his  task  he  was  frequently 
thrown  in  the  water,  but  he  continued  setting  an  ex- 
ample to  his  men  which  they  all  most  willingly  fol- 
lowed. At  one  time  he  was  swept  off  by  the  current, 
and  the  news  swept  throughout  the  city,  causing  pro- 
found regret  wherever  heard,  that  he  was  lost,  but  he 
was  fortunately  rescued  to  continue  again  until  neces- 
sity ceased  for  his  good  work.  Too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  awarded  to  the  Police  Commissioners  and 
the  police  for  the  manner  in  which  they  labored.” 

Another  illustration  shows  the  destruction  of 
the  L^rrabee  Iron-Works.  A house  to  the  north 
of  it  was  first  swept-away,  which  gave  to  the  falls 
at  this  point  a new  channel,  and  permitted  the 
flood  to  mark  the  foundry  for  its  special  prey.  It 
soon  brought  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  its  lofty 
cupola  now  inclines  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 

A third  illustration,  on  the  first  page,  is  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Fayette  Street  Bridge,  Balti- 
more. Several  bridges  had  given  w ay  above  this 
street,  and  with  an  immense  amount  of  accumu- 
lated drift-wood  dashed  with  full  fury  against  the 
Fayette  Street  Bridge.  For  a long  time  this  ed- 
ifice resisted  the  attacks  of  the  waves ; but  at 
last,  as  if  lifted  by  some  mighty  hands,  the  bridge 
tumbled  into  the  vast  abyss  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  The  w aters  took  the  immense  iron 
fragments  as  if  they  had  been  feathers,  and,  after 
toying  with  them  a while,  threw  them  with  great 
force  upon  Baltimore  Street  Bridge.  This  caused 
the  north  side  of  the  bridge  to  give  wray. 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  at  Ellicott  City 
was  even  greater  than  at  Baltimore.  Our  illus- 
tration on  page  500  is  of  the  scene  presented  at 
the  Patapsco  Mills  at  the  height  of  the  flood. 
Near  these  mills — one  of  which  was  carried  from 
its  foundations,  and  the  other  materially  dam- 
aged— were  a row  of  large  stone-houses.  The 
occupants  were  frequently  warned  of  tfce  danger- 
ous appearance  of  the  freshet,  but,  trusting  to 
their  former  experience,  they  chose  to  remain  yet 
a little  longer,  thinking  there  would  be  time  to 
escape  when  the  worst  came.  Within  a few 
minutes  the  flood  rose  so  rapidly  that  all  commu- 
nication was  cut  off,  and  the  current  rushed  so 
swiftly  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  render 
them  any  aid.  At  this  time  the  water  had  only 
reached  above  the  lower  story  of  the  houses,  and 
no  danger  was  apprehended  if  the  occupants  could 
reach  the  roofs.  This  they  at  once  proceeded  to 
do ; but  the  w'ater  still  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  sped  on  its  frightful  course  with  immense 
velocity ; and,  to  add  to  the  terrors  of  the  hour, 
huge  masses  of  drift  rubbish  came  rushing  upon 
the  doomed  dwellings. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  horrified  citizens 
to  rescue  those  who  were  in  peril,  and  quite  a 
number  were  saved ; but,  owing  to  the  speedy 
work  made  by  the  flood  in  its  fearful  velocity, 
many  perished  within  a dozen  yards  of  the  shore. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
flooded,  goods  were  washed  out  of  stores  into 
the  streets,  and  furniture  out  of  house,  all  lying 
in  tangled  heaps,  with  here  and  there  trees,  logs, 
stones,  and  the  debris  of  houses  and  bridges. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  “HARPER’S  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  REBELLION.” 

THE  concluding  chapter  of  “Harper’s  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  Great  Rebellion”  con- 
tains a remarkably  candid  and  admirable  state- 
ment of  the  political  situation  since  the  war. 
The  writer  begins  by  acknowledging  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfactorily  describing  events  in  which 
we  are  actors ; but  he  is  evidently  free  from 
mere  partisan  feeling.  He  regards  the  ques- 
tion from  the  grounds  of  reason  aud  the  Consti- 
tution, and  with  a careful  collation  of  all  the 
facts,  and  his  conclusions  are  therefore  of  very 
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great  value.  They  are  not  the  less  agreeable 
to  us  because  they  vindicate  the  general  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  Congressional  policy  of  res- 
toration, while  the  writer  distinctly  shows  the 
fatal  blunder  of  the  President’s  policy.  Yet  he 
has  little  confidence  in  what  he  calls  the  “ splen- 
did theories”  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Stevens. 
The  necessary  measures  of  reconstruction,  he 
thinks,  were  evident  from  the  first,  excepting 
the  general  suffrage.  That  became  an  evident 
necessity  at  a later  period.  But  if  the  principle 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  rebel  States,  reorganization  might 
have  been  effected  long  before.  He  is  rather 
disposed,  therefore,  to  blame  the  tardy  action 
of  Congress ; but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  furnishes 
good  reasons  for  the  delay. 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  controlling  elements 
of  the  case  was  the  actual  disposition  of  the  late 
rebels,  and  that  could  bo  determined  only  by 
experience.  As  the  result  has  shown,  it  would 
have  been  a disastrous  mistake  to  assume  that 
acquiescence  in  emancipation,  renunciation  of 
the  rebel  debt  and  of  the  right  of  secession, 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  the 
security  for  which  the  Government  was  bound 
by  every  consideration  to  provide.  The  doubt- 
ful and  reluctant,  even  protesting  manner  in 
which  the  Johnson  Legislatures  agreed  to  these 
obvious  conditions,  and  the  black-codes  which 
they  immediately  passed  to  nullify  them,  with 
the  testimony  of  the  most  candid  observers,  and 
the  general  experience  of  mankind,  revealed  the 
delicate  and  perilous  nature  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  country  had  to  deal.  The  utmost 
deliberation  was  essential,  not  only  for  the  prep- 
aration of  judicious  legislative  measures,  but  for 
the  education  of  the  popular  perception  that  the 
measures  were  judicious.  The  President,  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  disaffected  popu- 
lation of  the  recovered  States,  were  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  the  action  of  Congress.  They  constantly 
threw  upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  de- 
laying reconstruction  and  perpetuating  a state 
of  war.  They  asserted  to  the  country  that  Con- 
gress was  solely  to  blame  for  the  oppressive  tax- 
ation by  refusing  to  receive  loyal  representa- 
tives. They  insisted  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  policy 
was  a continuation  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s,  and  that 
“a  Central  Directory,”  a despotic  committee  of 
the  House,  had  usurped  all  the  power  of  the 
Government  and  paralyzed  the  country. 

Against  so  insidious  and  plausible  an  assault 
Congress  could  only  hope  to  oppose  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  and  they  could  only  gradually 
be  disclosed.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
therefore  slowly  matured.  It  required  the  civil 
equality  of  all  citizens ; the  renunciation  of  the 
rebel  debt ; the  security  of  the  national  debt ; 
the  disfranchisement  of  certain  leaders,  and 
without  controlling  the  State  regulation  of 
suffrage,  provided  that  no  rebel  State  should 
gain  political  power  by  rebellion,  by  limiting 
the  basis  of  representation  in  case  of  arbitrary 
exclusion  by  reason  of  color.  This  was  not 
only  fair,  but  it  was  evidently  fair.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  the  same  right  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  by  such  conditions  that  it  had 
to  abolish  slavery  during  the  war.  As  the 
masterly  report  of  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee on  presenting  the  amendment  declared, 
if  all  the  political  rights  of  rebellious  States  are 
fully  restored  the  moment  they  lay  down  their 
arms  rebellion  is  inevitable  upon  any  political 
defeat,  and  the  Government  has  no  protection 
whatever. 

This  amendment  was  a test  of  the  situation. 
If  frankly  accepted,  reconstruction  would  rapid- 
ly proceed  ; if  rejected,  other  measures  or  total 
inaction  were  imperative.  The  amendment  was 
further,  and  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked, a final  effort  to  harmonize  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress.  For  if  it  were  ratified  it 
would  be  by  the  Legislatures  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  assembled.  It  was,  however,  con- 
temptuously rejected,  and  the  alternative  was 
imposed  upon  the  country  of  waiting  for  better 
counsels  at  the  South  or  of  trying  other  meas- 
ures. Inaction,  however,  was  practically  im- 
possible. The  country  was  impatient  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  and  it  had  by  very  large  ma- 
jorities in  the  State  elections  supported  the 
general  policy  of  Congress.  Yielding  to  that 
impatience,  and  acknowledging  that  support, 
Congress  passed  the  military  bill  which  set 
aside  the  Johnson  Legislatures,  that  had  shown 
an  invincible  determination  to  oppose  the  na- 
tional will,  and  began  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  equal  rights.  This  bill 
was  in  no  other  sense  unconstitutional  than  ev- 
ery reconstructive  act  of  the  President’s,  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself.  “The 
object  of  the  war  was  to  conquer  peace,  and 
after  the  war  there  remained  the  no  less  diffi- 
cult work  of  securing  the  peace  which  had 
been  conquered.  Was  the  security  of  the  con- 
test any  less  important  than  the  conquest 
itself?” 

This  is  the  general  view  which  is  presented 
with  ample  detail,  and,  as  we  think,  with  gen- 
erally sound  reasoning,  in  this  admirable  chap- 
ter. Our  exceptions  to  the  writer’s  view  would 
t be,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  the  delay 
* which  he  deprecates  was  necessary  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case ; and  we  think  he  is  hardly 
I just  to  the  “splendid  theories”  of  the  radical 
I leaders  which  have,  as  he  himself  shows,  been 
I vindicated.  They  were  theories  founded  in 


very  just  views  of  human  nature  and  of  histor- 
ical experience,  and  the  policy  derived  from 
them  was  conclusively  defended  by  the  same 
argument  which  the  writer  so  justly  employs 
in  support  of  the  military  bill.  This  chapter 
has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  conscience;  and  we  can  honestly  say  the 
same  of  the  other  political  and  military  chapters 
of  this  copious  and  richly  illustrated  chronicle 
of  the  war.  It  presents  a full  gallery  of  por- 
traits of  all  the  conspicuous  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians;  a* comprehensive  and  valuable 
series  of  maps  and  plans;  with  accurate  and 
most  interesting  illustrations  of  all  the  famous 
scenes,  objects,  and  battles  of  the  war.  We 
can  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  as  the  most  de- 
sirable contemporary  illustrated  history  of  the 
rebellion  which  has  appeared,  or  is  likely  to  ap- 
pear. 


“THE  PHYSICAL  FORCE”  PRO- 
GRAMME. 

The  Democratic  party  enters  upon  the  cam- 
paign with  all  the  reckless  braggadocio  of 
Blair’s  letter.  It  already  threatens  “phys- 
ical force,"  and  evidently  hopes  to  carry  the 
election  by  noisy  bullying.  It  has  tried  that 
game,  however,  once  before,  in  1860,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  and  its  success 
was  not  very  encouraging.  Emboldened,  how- 
ever, by  the  signs  of  a reaction  in  the  elections  of 
the  last  autumn,  it  now  announces  that  it  will 
not  submit  to  the  law  regulating  the  counting 
of  votes  in  the  Presidential  election.  The  New 
York  World , feebly  emulating  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Blair,  its  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
says: 

“ It  is  proper  that  the  usurping  demagogues  in  the 
Federal  Capitol  should  be  warned  in  time  against  pro- 
ceeding to  such  extremities  that  forbearance  would 
cease  to  be  a virtue.  The  actual  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  must  have  a fair  opportunity 
to  decide  who  shall  govern  the  country.  If  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  defeated  by  political  knavery,  they 
will  have  power  (being  a majority)  to  redress  the 
wrong ; and  Congress  mistakes  the  temper  of  Ameri- 
can freemen  if  it  supposes  that  they  will  not  have  also 
the  will.  It  we  are  fairly  beaten  after  an  honest  elec- 
tion, we  understand  and  shall  practice  the  proper  vir- 
tue of  a minority— submission.  But  we  shall  not 
Lamely  submit  to  be  cheated.  If  the  Republican  par- 
ly administer  the  Government  for  the  next  four  years, 
it  must  be  in  virtue  of  an  actual  majority,  not  a ficti- 
tious majority  obtained  by  proscription  aud  exclusion. 
The  physical  power  of  the  country  resides  with  the 
arithmetical  majority;  and  as  the  Constitution  has 
provided  no  other  tribunal  for  deciding  on  the  claim 
of  electoral  votes  to  be  counted,  it  concerns  the  peace 
of  the  country  that  Congress  do  not  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  voice  of  the  actual  majority  from  deciding 
who  shall  be  President.” 

Now  the  actual  majority  of  the  voters  do 
not  decide  a Presidential  election.  If  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  electors  are  necessary  to  a 
choice,  they  may  have  received  in  each  State 
in  which  they  are  chosen  only  one  hundred 
majority,  and  the  minority  majorities  ranging 
from  two  to  a hundred  thousand.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  have  together  thirty- 
three  electoral  votes.  New  York  alone  has 
thirty-three.  The  electoral  vote  of  New  York 
may  be  determined  by  fifty  majority,  but  in  op- 
position it  neutralizes  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  combined,  which  may  be  determined 
by  fifty  thousand  majority.  It  is  not  the  actual 
majority  of  citizens  that  decides  : it  is  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  chosen  in  the  States  who 
elect  the  President. 

The  World  says  that  the  Republican  major- 
ity must  not  be  obtained  by  proscription  and 
exclusion.  This,  if  it  is  any  thing  more  than 
bombastic  nonsense,  means  that  certain  ex- 
rebels are  proscribed  and  certain  States  ex- 
cluded : and  therefore  that  if  the  vote  of  any 
person  now  disabled  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  shall  be  refused,  or  a vote  assuming 
to  be  that  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  if  Missis- 
sippi has  not  complied  with  the  law,  shall  not 
be  received,  the  “ arithmetical  majority”  will 
“redress  the  wrong” — in  other  words,  revolt 
in  arms.  It  announces  that  there  is  no  tribu- 
nal but  the  “arithmetical  majority”  to  decide 
the  claim  of  electoral  votes  to  be  counted. 

Of  course  as  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  principle  of  reconstruction,  has  decided 
that  the  vote  of  Texas  and  of  Mississippi,  if 
they  have  not  conformed  to  certain  conditions, 
shall  not  be  received,  the  “ arithmetical  majori- 
ty” will  settle  with  Congress  if  it  holds  to  its  de- 
cision. The  World's  bravado  amounts  to  this, 
that  if  the  vote  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  bal- 
anced, or  nearly  so,  and  that  if  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi would  elect  Seymour  and  Blair,  then 
“ the  arithmetical  majority”  will  count  that 
vote,  and  carry  Seymour  and  Blair  into  the 
White  House,  as  Wade  Hampton  recommends, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  such  is  the 
patriotism  and  profound  regard  for  the  Consti- 
tution, of  Wade  Hampton  and  Robert  Toombs, 
and  other  similar  devotees  of  the  Democratic 
party,  that  if  those  votes  would  elect  Grant 
and  Colfax  they  would  of  course  insist  upon 
marshaling  them  also  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  Executive  mansion. 

The  Southern  Democratic  leaders — Wade 
Hampton,  Robert  Toombs,  Howell  Cobb, 
Raphael  Semmes,  and  the  rest,  who  are  con- 
ducting the  Democratic  campaign  in  the  South- 
ern States — would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  the  country  again  in  arms.  They  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  it,  and  revenge  is  sweet. 


THE  DEBT  AND  ITS  AUTHORS. 

The  Democratic  papers  and  orators  are  very 
fond  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  have  a great  debt,  and  that  the  people 
are  heavily  taxed.  They  declare  that  when 
the  Democratic  party  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment the  public  expenses  were  infinitely  small- 
er and  the  taxes  were  practically  imperceptible. 

Very  well;  granting  that  the  debt  is  large 
and  that  the  taxes  are  heavy,  why  do  they  not 
continue  and  tell  us  why  they  are  so  ? For  the 
same  reason  that  the  criminal  prefers  not  to 
plead  guilty.  The  debt  is  large  and  the  taxes 
are  heavy  because  the  Democratic  party,  when 
it  was  constitutionally  removed  from  power, 
rose  in  rebellion  at  the  South,  remained  as  a 
party  hostile  at  the  North,  and  compelled  the 
Government  to  fight  desperately  for  its  exist- 
ence. An  enormous  wrar  makes  an  enormous 
debt.  Those  who  caused  the  war  create  the 
debt.  Who  began  the  war  ? Was  it  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Wade  Hampton,  Robert  Toombs, 
Raphael  Semmes,  and  the  other  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  who  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  or 
was  it  Major  Anderson  who  defended  it  ? If 
the  people  had  submitted  to  the  cannon  of  those 
Democratic  patriots  and  conservative  friends 
of  the  Constitution  there  would  have  been  no 
debt  and  no  taxation  to-day — and  no  country. 
The  rebellion  was  plotted  in  a Democratic  Cab- 
inet and  Senate.  The  debt  is  the  price  of  the 
salvation  of  the  country  from  the  rebellion  of 
Democrats.  If  the  Democrats  had  acquiesced 
in  the  constitutional  result  of  an  election  in 
which  they  took  part  there  would  have,  been  no 
war,  no  debt,  no  increased  taxation.  The  debt 
is  a Democratic  debt,  and  the  taxes  are  sharp 
hints  of  a foiled  conspiracy  of  Democrats  against 
the  Government. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  increased 
taxation  which  the  Democratic  platform  pro- 
poses ? Swindling.  First  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers take  the  money  from  our  purses,  aud  then 
the  honor  from  our  name.  As  we  have  achieved 
a material  victory  in  the  war,  they  are  trying  to 
prepare  for  us  a moral  defeat  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  And  this,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  those  whose  haughty  hearts  still 
swell  in  the  hatred  of  the  Union,  and  who  dis- 
dain the  Government  when  they  do  not  control 
it,  is  to  be  submitted,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard O’Gorman,  to  “ the  calm,  quiet,  thoughtful 
common-sense  of  the  people.  ” Does  Mr.  O'Gor- 
man, who  has  now  been  in  this  country  long 
enough  to  understand  something  of  that  com- 
mon-sense and  of  its  conclusions,  doubt  what 
its  verdict  will  be  upon  a proposition  of  national 
infamy  ? Does  he  suppose  that  a people  whom 
the  rebels  could  not  conquer  they  can  dishonor? 

Mr.  O’Gorman  came  from  a country  in  which 
a part  of  the  population  was  oppressed.  He 
landed  in  a country  where  a part  of  the  popu- 
lation was  enslaved.  He  saw  that  slavery  pano- 
plied in  every  kind  of  sophistry  and  interest  and 
tradition.  He  saw  it  in  possession  of  every 
department  of  the  Government.  He  saw  it 
haughty,  defiant,  desperate.  He  saw  it  ap- 
parently intrenched  a thousand  times  more 
securely  than  the  oppression  of  England  in 
his  own  country,  an  oppression  against  which 
he  had  ventured  his  life  in  the  name  and  hope 
of  Irish  liberty.  Mr.  O’Gorman  has  seen  that 
slavery  triply  mailed  pierced  to  the  heart  by 
“ the  calm,  quiet,  thoughtful  common-sense  of 
the  people.”  Joined  to  the  slave  lords,  who 
are  now  defeated  rebels,  against  a just  and 
equal  Government,  Mr.  O’Gorman  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  trying  to  resuscitate 
the  corpse  of  an  infamous  tyranny.  He  ap- 
peals to  “the  calm,  quiet,  thoughtful  common- 
sense  of  the  people.” 

That  common-sense  has  already  doomed  him 
and  his  confederates  to  the  same  fate.  Enemies 
of  the  national  life  and  the  national  honor,  the 
common-sense  that  baffled  their  attempt  at  se- 
cession will  defeat  their  effort  at  repudiation 
and  revolution. 


THE  RECESS  OF  CONGRESS. 

That  the  cry  of  a running  pickpocket  should 
be  “Stop  thief!”  is  not  surprising,  nor  that  the 
party  whose  candidate  for  Vice-President  and 
whose  most  conspicuous  orators  call  for  a re- 
versal of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  by  thd  sword, 
should  denounce  their  opponents  as  preparing 
for  civil  war. 

The  Southern  Democratic  leaders  all  say, 
“If  you  will  keep  away  the  soldiers,  we  can 
manage  the  voting  down  here.”  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  Ku-KIux  Klan  will  take  care  of  loyal 
men  if  there  is  no  national  force  to  appeal  to. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  late  rebels  to  organize  such 
a system  of  terror  in  the  newly  restored  States 
that  they  can  easily  control  the  vote.  Wade 
Hampton  and  his  friends  have  arms : they  are 
the  owners  of  the  land ; they  are  the  employers 
of  laborers ; they  are  intensely  hostile  to  the 
Union  and  to  Union  men ; their  spirit  was  plain- 
ly shown  in  the  black-codes  passed  three  years 
ago  and  in  their  speeches  of  to-day,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  mischief  they  mean,  or  of 
the  mischief  they  might  do.  The  Union  men, 
especially  the  new  citizens,  are,  by  their  de- 
pendence as  laborers,  by  their  general  want  of 
i land,  by  their  long  habit  of  subservience,  and 
I bj|-|)qing-nnar|mpd^ peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of 
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men  like  Hampton,  Toombs,  Cobb,  and  the 
other  Democratic  chiefs. 

The  Governors  of  the  restored  States,  appre- 
hending trouble,  would,  under  the  Constitution, 
call  upon  the  President  for  aid.  But  they  know 
that  they  would  call  in  vain.  The  President  has 
declared  that  he  does  not  acknowledge  them, 
and  his  sympathies  are  known  to  he  with  the 
disaffected  class.  Congress,  therefore,  consid- 
ers what  should  be  done  to  protect  loyal  citizens 
from  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  a conniving  Ex- 
ecutive, and  thereupon  the  party  organs,  which 
delight  in  Blair’s  letter,  which  consider  Toombs 
and  Hampton  eminent  defenders  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  contemplate  their  purposes  against 
loyal  citizens  with  perfect  equanimity,  cry  out 
that  Congress  is  preparing  civil  war.  When 
Horatio  Seymour  can  persuade  the  American 
people  that  he  was  as  patriotic  as  Grant,  then 
the  late  rebel  Generals  may  hope  to  convince 
the  country  that  it  is  Grant  and  his  friends,  and 
not  they  who  wish  for  civil  disturbance. 

Congress  is  under  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  take  care  that  the  loyal  men  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  especially  the  new  citizens, 
are  protected  in  voting.  It  is  not  excusable 
for  dealing  with  the  subject  except  according 
to  its  knowledge  of  the  situation.  It  is  certain- 
ly not  bound  to  deliver  loyal  men  into  the 
hands  of  their  bitter  enemies  because  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  help  them.  In  the  present  ex- 
cited state  of  feeling  in  the  disturbed  States, 
a feeling  unspeakably  inflamed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Democratic  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  whole  system  of  reconstruction,  the  abnor- 
mal situation  must  be  constantly  remembered. 
With  a President  in  harmony  with  Congress 
there  would  be  no  apprehension.  But  with  the 
present  dull  and  dogged  Executive  the  worst 
must  be  assumed.  The  experience  of  three 
years  should  have  taught  all  loyal  men,  who 
with  General  Grant  desire  peace  upon  a secure 
foundation,  that  the  President  can  no  more  be 
trusted  than  Charles  I.  He  must  be  always 
suspected  and  watched.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been. an  inexplicable  mistake  if  Congress 
had  insisted  upon  adjourning  until  December. 
It  has  done  wisely  in  taking  a recess.  Un- 
doubtedly, within  the  two  months  of  the  recess, 
the  President  will  take  some  surprising  step  in- 
tended for  mischief.  Indeed,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  official  career  of  this  man,  whom  the 
truest  Union  men  did  not  wish  to  nominate  for 
Vice-President  four  years  ago,  there  is  pro- 
found satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  career  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  whom, 
taught  by  terrible  experience,  the  same  men 
have  now  nominated  for  the  same  position 
with  all  its  possibilities.  Grant’s  quiet  tenaci- 
ty is  like  Lincoln’s  ; and  Colfax  will  betray 
the  principles  of  his  party  when  Grant  betrays 
his  flag. 


DROUGHT  IN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE. 

A drought  unparalleled  since  1798  was,  at 
our  latest  advices  by  steamer,  prevailing  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  a charac- 
ter so  general  and  severe  as  to  cause  very  gloomy 
apprehensions.  In  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany  the  want  of  sufficient  rain  is  com- 
plained of,  but  it  had  not  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  a serious  drought.  The  want  of  rain 
is  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  polar  rather 
than  of  equatorial  influences,  by  which  the  atmos- 
phere of  a rainless  region  has  been  distributed 
over  England  for  a period  of  unusual  duration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  its  effects  on  pro- 
duction, and  the  wants  which  may  be  supplied 
by  food  from  more  fortunate  regions,  will  no 
doubt  be  carefully  considered.  The  wheat 
harvest  of  England  is  being  gathered  in  better 
order,  so  it  is  stated,  than  usual ; but  there  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  crop  of  oats,  barley,  and 
hay,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  root  crop, 
except  what  was  planted  early,  and  the  pastures 
are  nearly  dried  up.  Its  first  effects  tipon’our 
market  were  shown  in  the  considerable  demand 
a few  weeks  since  for  cheese  and  butter,  and  in 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  Indian  corn.  The 
supposed  extensive  crop  of  wheat  harvested  and 
being  harvested  in  England  has  prevented  any 
rise  there  in  the  price  of  wheat;  but  wheat 
came  very  slowly  upon  their  local  markets,  and 
it  will  doubtless  be  found  that  the  grain  is  very 
much  shrunk.  Our  wheat  is  obtained  by  the 
English  at  all  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  being 
mixed  with  theirs,  as  by  the  union  better  bread 
is  the  result ; but  whatever  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  crop  of  wheat  an  unusual  amount  will 
be  required  to  supply  the  loss  of  other  crops. 

The  quantity  of  land  depastured  in  a country 
so  diversified  with  hill  and  dale  as  England  is 
greater  than  the  quantity  under  plow,  and, 
when  the  pasturage  fails,  whatever  crop  may 
be  in  excess  of  the  usual  production  is  called 
upon  to  supply  this  want,  and  that,  also,  of  the 
crops  which  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  “Na- 
tionally, in  the  longest  sense”  (says  the  Econo- 
mist, in  a late  Number),  “ nothing , it  is  said, 
matters  but  the  wheat  crop,  and  though  the  say- 
ing is  exaggerated  the  essence  is  true : Give  us 
cheap  bread  for  man,  and  the  price  of  food  for 
other  animals  matters  but  very  little.”  To  this 
it  may  be  safely  answered,  that  when  the  other 
harvests  all  fail  cheap  bread  is  an  impossibility. 

A drought  is  one  of  the  most  serious  calami- 
ties that  can  be  visited  upon  a people;  and 
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although  only  about  three-tenths  of  the  En- 
glish population  are  agriculturists,  and  the  full 
amount  of  articles  of  food  produced  there  falls 
far  short  of  the  total  consumed,  yet  it  will  be 
found  that  the  effects  of  the  drought — the  En- 
glish not  being  accustomed  to  it — are  not  ac- 
curately understood  by  those  who  urge  that  it 
may  be  compensated  for  in  an  unusual  wheat 
crop. 

Strabo  remarks  of  the  climate  of  England 
“that  the  sun  generally  shines  only  for  a few 
hours,  and  that  in  the  morning  and  evening  it 
is  hid  in  clouds  or  fogs.”  The  freshness  and 
peculiar  lustre  which  vegetation  almost  uni- 
versally exhibits  except  in  winter,  are  due  not 
so  much  to  heavy  as  to  drizzling  rains,  and  to 
frequent  dews  and  fogs;  but  this  season  the 
English  can  boast  of  the  brightness  of  an  Ital- 
ian sky.  As  the  matter  possesses  unusual  in- 
terest, we  select  some  statements  from  our  En- 
glish files  to  show  the  duration  and  extent  of 
this  visitation. 

Wales. — “ The  farmers  in  the  Welsh  valleys 
are  suffering  severely,  there  being  nothing  for 
cattle  to  eat.  The  grass  is  literally  burned  up, 
and  on  being  felt  by  the  hand  crumbles  into 
dust  just  like  dried  herbs.  To  make  matters 
worse,  there  is  no  dew,  the  land  being  as  per- 
fectly dry  at  early  morn  as  at  noonday.  The 
farmers  on  the  hill-sides  are  still  worse  off,  as 
water  has  to  be  carted  up  for  all  purposes,  the 
springs  and  small  mountain  streams  being  com- 
pletely dried  up.  The  farmers  are  driving  the 
cattle  on  to  the  mountains,  which  are  usually 
more  moist.” 

The  Moors. — “On  one  moor  it  is  said  more 
than  half  of  the  young  birds  are  gone  for  want 
of  water,  none  surviving  but  those  hatched  near 
springs  or  burns.  You  may  travel  for  miles  on 
the  high  ground  and  not  see  a single  grouse. 
In  my  opinion  there  will  not  be  more  than 
twenty  brace  killed  by  one  gun  this  season, 
Crops  of  all  kinds  are  gone  here.  I do  not 
know  what  is  to  be  done  for  want  of  fodder.” 

At  the  trial  of  the  Liecester  agricultural  show 
on  the  13th  July,  of  steam  and  other  plows,  it 
is  observed,  “The  leading  feature  of  the  day 
has  been  the  immense  number  of  broken  shares, 
resulting  of  course  from  the  baked  6tate  of 
the  ground.  Passing  from  one  field  to  another 
the  visitor  has  come  upon  numberless  heaps  of 
disabled  iron-work,  and  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  discover  the  history  of  their  grief.  ” 

“Many  wheat  fields  in  this  district  (New- 
castle) are  now  literally  swarming  with  insects 
much  resembling  the  common  flea  in  both  col- 
or and  size,  which  have  located  themselves'in 
close  proximity  to  the  grain.  Several  large 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Walker  present  a very 
remarkable  appearance  from  this  cause,  the 
mass  of  insects  imparting  a dark  tint  to  the 
summit  of  every  stem,  and  the  damage  caused 
by  their  troublesome  presence  is  likely  to  in- 
flict heavy  loss  upon  the  farmers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  destructive  species  of  the  Aphis.” 

“The  harvesting  time  on  this  farm  (the 
Prince  Consort’s  model  farm  at  Frogmore) 
this  year  is  considered  to  be  six  weeks  earlier 
than  the  average  of  seasons.”  Wheat  heavy 
and  in  fine  condition ; beans  and  oats  cut  and 
above  the  average.  The  London  Express  of 
the  6th  says : 

“The  long-continued  drought  is  becoming  a matter 
of  serious  import  to  the  country.  The  traveler  by 
railway,  through  any  part  of  England,  reads  the  same 
story  in  county  after  county.  Fields  which  should  be 
green  and  fresh  have  an  arid  and  rusty  look,  as  if 
their  vegetation  were  artificial,  and  had  grown  shab- 
by. The  soil  is  hard  and  droughty,  the  hedges  are 
bald  and  brown,  while  the  grass  of  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  is  burned  down  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
been  singed.  London  is  suffering  too.  Our  sewers 
and  drains  are  abnormally  offensive,  and  our  streets 
have,  over  and  above  the  general  closeness  and  stuff- 
ness  of  July,  a fusion  of  foul  flavors.  The  taints  and 
odors  are  spreading  from  the  courts  and  alleys  over 
our  handsomest  and  most  spacious  thoroughfares, 
and  are  intensifying  and  thickening  in  their  native 
homes  as  well.  Night  after  night  does  the  sky  give 
promises  which  the  morning  breaks.  The  sparse  drib- 
blets of  the  last  week  have  done  little  more  than  sharp- 
en our  sense  of  the  evil.  When  mil  the  rain  come  ? is 
still  on  our  lips.” 

The  Daily  News  of  the  7th  say : 

“ The  want  of  rain  is  beginning  to  be  seriously 
spoken  of  in  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued drought  the  hay  harvest  is  extremely  light 
(though  of  the  best  quality),  and  the  supply  of  milk 
and  butter  is  necessarily  curtailed  owing  to  the  distress 
which  cattle  endure  from  want  of  sufficient  moisture.” 

The  Freeman' 8 Journal  says : 

" Since  the  summer  of  1T98  such  a season  has  not 
been  known.  We  have  had  no  winter,  and  March 
was  only  equaled  in  its  genial  character  by  April 
and  May,  in  which  we  had  nearly  all  sunshine  and 
no  showers.” 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  12th  iust. 
collects  together  reports  from  all  parts  of  En- 
gland, which  confirm  what  we  have  thus  pre- 
sented. We  give  some  specimens  of  these  re- 
ports : 

From  Lincolnshire. — “Intense  heat  continues. 
In  many  cases  it  is  damaging  the  wheat,  and  as 
for  barley  it  is  now  past  recovery,  and  is  dying 
prematurely,  to  become,  without  doubt,  bad  in 
quality  and  in  quantity.  Pastures  can  never 
recover  under  any  circumstances,  so  that  fat 
meat  after  a few  weeks  must  be  scarce  and 
dear,  and  the  chance  of  a turnip  crop  is  hope- 
less.” 

Warwickshire. — “ The  root  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  generally  very  poor,  and  in  not  a few 
instances  have  been  given  up  as  entirely  lost.” 

Suffolk.— “ The  drought  continues,  parching 


up  every  thing  green  and  rendering  the  country 
most  dreary.” 

From  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. — “ We  are 
still  without  rain  so  much  needed  by  spring  corn 
and  root  crops.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle, 
in  England,  writes  that  he  was  then  at  an  ele- 
vation which  commanded  a view  of  the  country 
for  thirty  miles  in  extent,  and  that  the  hedges 
and  trees  which  send  their  roots  deep  into  the 
earth  were  alone  green,  and  that  the  pastures 
were  universally  suffering.  “ The  popular  de- 
lusion” (he  adds)  “that  grass  is  green  will  soon 
be  among  the  forgotten  fallacies  of  the  past.  ” 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  of  the  13th  ult., 
says : “ Rain  has  fallen  on  only  three  out  of  the 
last  104  days  in  the  Manchester  water- shed, 
and  the  fall  on  those  occasions  was  so  small 
that  it  was  entirely  absorbed  into  the  ground 
and  the  reservoirs  received  none.” 

Advices  by  telegraph  show  that  the  drought 
was  broken  about  the  24th  of  July. 

The  fact  that  the  existence  of  a drought  “ in 
the  interior  provinces  of  the  north  of  Spain,” 
and  in  parts  of  Germany  and  France  is  also 
spoken  of,  shows  its  extension  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, but  in  a much  less  severe  form  than  that 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  England  the  price  of  meat  had  fallen,  be- 
cause both  cattle  and  sheep  had  been  slaugh- 
tered in  excess  of  what  was  usual  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  hay,  oats,  and  pasturage ; but  wheat 
had  fallen  but  little,  as  the  crop  had  reached  the 
market  much  earlier  than  usual,  although  not 
in  large  quantities. 

The  question  whence  the  supply  will  be  ob- 
tained to  make  up  this  unfortunate  deficiency  is 
one  of  great  interest.  The  crop  of  wheat  in 
California  will  amount  this  year  to  seventeen 
millions  of  bushels,  such  is  the  estimate ; and 
as  freights  are  low  at  San  Francisco  for  out- 
ward cargoes,  competition  from  that  quarter 
may  be  expected.  In  many  parts  of  Europe 
the  crop  of  grain  promises  to  be  full,  and  in  the 
United  States  a wheat  harvest  unprecedented 
in  quantity  is  now  being  gathered.  The  law 
of  distribution,  by  which  the  deficiency  in  one 
country  is  supplied  from  the  excess  in  others, 
will  soon  be  in  full  operation  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  countries 
upon  which  the  favors  of  Providence,  in  respect 
to  what  is  gathered  and  what  is  promised,  have 
been  bountifully  bestowed. 


“ REGULAR  AND  PEACEFUL.” 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  now  State  Senator 
from  the  Brooklyn  district,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  resolutions  of  the  late  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  and  is  a candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor.  Indeed, 
at  the  late  Democratic  meeting  in  Brooklyn, 
over  which  he  presided,  Mr.  Murphy  was  in- 
troduced by  some  enthusiast  as  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  which  was,  at  least,  prema- 
ture. In  his  speech  upon  taking  the  chair  Mr. 
Murphy  said  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
pledged  to  a reversal,  by  regular  and  peaceful 
means,  of  the  Congressional  policy  of  restora- 
tion. Undoubtedly  Mr.  Murphy  wishes  that 
this  were  all.  Undoubtedly  he  would  very 
gladly  have  the  country  believe  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  pledged  to  this  and  nothing 
more.  But  he  has  not  stated  the  case  exactly. 
Mr.  Murphy  has  forgotten  what  the  country 
very  well  remembers. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, having  declared,  upon  Mr.  Murphy’s  sug- 
gestion, that  “ the  Reconstruction  acts  (so-call- 
ed) of  Congress,  as  such,  are  usurpations,  and 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void,”  pro- 
ceeded with  enthusiasm  to  nominate  General 
Blair  for  Vice-President,  who  had  just  stated, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  his  remedy  for 
these  “usurpations,”  and  these  “unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary,  and  void”  acts  of  Congress. 
We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Murphy  in  his  speech 
mentioned  General  Blair’s  plan.  It  is  this : 
“There  is  but  one  way,”  says  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  “ to  restore  the 
Government  and  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  for 
the  President  elect  to  declare  these  acts  null  and 
void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations 
at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  State 
Governments,  allow  the  white  people  to  reor- 
ganize their  own  governments,  and  elect  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.”  So  said  General 
Blair  just  as  the  Convention  met.  That  states- 
man continued : “We  must  restore  the  Consti- 
tution before  we  can  restore  the  finances ; and 
to  do  this  we  must  have  a President  who  will 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  by  trampling  into 
dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress,  known  as  the 
Reconstruction  acts.  I wish  to  stand  before  the 
Convention  upon  this  issue." 

Undoubtedly  he  did,  and  upon  that  issue  he 
was  nominated;  and  in  nominating  him  the 
Convention  pledged  the  Democratic  party  to 
his  plan.  Is  that  plan,  as  stated  by  himself,  as 
supported  by  Wade  Hampton,  by  Forrest,  by 
Hoke,  by  all  the  Democratic  delegates  who  be- 
lieve with  Hampton  that  the  rebellion  is  not  a 
lost  cause  if  Seymour  can  be  elected,  a “ re- 
versal by  regular  and  peaceful  means  ?”  Just 
as  much  as  Jeff  Davis’s  request  to  be  let  alone 
was  a regular  and  peaceful  policy.  Just  as 
much  as  Wade  Hampton’s  demand  upon  his 
party  that  if  the  Ku-Klux  Klau  can  succeed 


in  doing  as  it  pleases  at  the  South  Seymour 
and  Blair  shall  be  placed  in  the  White  House, 
“in  spite  of  all  the  bayonets  that  shall  be 
brought  against  them.”  This  may  be  what  Mr. 
Murphy  calls  peace  and  regularity ; and  Ra- 
phael Semmes  agrees  with  him.  But  we  doubt 
if  the  country  does. 


ANOTHER  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
Mk.  SEYMOUR. 

Jack  Falstaff  swore  that  he  made  himself 
hoarse  with  hallooing  of  anthems  in  his  youth. 
Mr.  Horatio  Seymour’s  “friends”  swear  that 
there  was  no  such  Union  patriot  as  he  during 
the  war,  and  they  are  bringing  forward  all 
kinds  of  certificates  to-  prove  it.  But  Mr. 
Seymour  will  be  accepted  as  a loyal  Union 
man  when  Jack  Falstaff  passes  for*  a saint — 
and  not  before.  We  add  the  following  to  the 
list  of  certificates : 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  a pretty  good  “Con- 
servative” authority,  in  a letter  written  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  says:  “In  1862  Governor  Sey- 
mour, urged  by  Judge  Stryker  and  other  loy- 
al Democrats  (as  Hamlet  urged  his  mother)  to 
assume  a virtue,  made  a patriotic  speech  in 
Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  Governor.  In  the 
days  of  disaster  which  followed,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
realizing  Governor  Seymour’s  power  for  use- 
fulness, and  mindful  only  of  his  country’s  wel- 
fare, charged  me  to  say  to  Governor  Seymour 
that  if  he  would  use  his  position  and  power  to 
crash  the  rebellion,  a grateful  people  would 
reward  him  with  the  Presidency.  I gave  the 
message  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Presi- 
dent to  a metaphysically-muddled  Governor, 
whose  Secession  and  Copperhead  proclivities 
and  associations  brought  deserved  reproach 
and  destruction  upon  himself  and  his  party.” 


A STALE  SLANDER  UPON 
Mk.  COLFAX. 

Last  year,  when  the  Democratic  papers  cir- 
culated an  absurd  falsehood  that  Mr.  Colfax 
had  written  “Sixteen  Reasons”  why  General 
Grant  should  not  be  nominated,  we  published 
a note  from  the  Speaker  which  effectually  dis- 
posed of  the  libel.  As  the  poison  is  now  again 
showing  itself,  and  with  increased  virulence,  we 
again  apply  the  antidote. 

“ South  Bind,  Indiana,  September  14, 186T. 

“My  dear  Sir,— I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  anticipated  my  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
16  Reasons  Circular,  as  well  as  of  any  sympathy  with 
its  charges,  in  your  editorial,  which  I have  just  seen. 
I am  satisfied  that  it  was  the  weak  invention  of  an  en- 
emy, intended  to  create  the  impression  which  it  did. 
But  the  suspicion  by  any  Republican  that  I sympa- 
thized with  it  has  been  very  annoying : and  I am  the 
more  grateful  that  with  your  wide  circulation  you  so 
kindly  and  promptly  expressed  your  opinion. 

“ Respectfully  yours,  Schuyler  Colfax. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  ‘ Harper’s  Weekly.’  ’’ 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Congress  adjourned  on  July  37,  taking  a recess  un- 
til the  21st  of  September. 

The  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  lately  on  a strike,  have 
returned  to  work  at  old  wages  and  hours. 

Jeff  Davis  and  family  have  gone  to  Europe. 

A tournament  and  other  chivalric  exercises  was  held 
at  Manassas,  Virginia,  on  July  21,  by  the  ex-rebels  in 
honor  of  the  victory  at  Bull  Run  in  1861.  The  only 
Northern  celebrations  of  victories  during  the  late  war 
have  had  for  their  purpose  the  erection  on  the  battle- 
fields of  cemeteries  for  the  fallen. 

Three  desperadoes,  belonging  to  an  organized  band 
of  robbers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were  lately  arrested 
for  robbing  the  Adams  Express  car  at  Brownstown, 
Indiana.  While  being  conveyed  under  guard  to  the 
Brownstown  jail  they  passed  through  Seymour,  where 
they  had  formerly  lived.  The  citizens  of  that  town 
gathered  in  a mob  and  hanged  them.  On  July  28 
three  others  who  had  been  arrested  shared  the  same 
fate. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  twenty  thousand  tene- 
ment-houses In  this  city,  which  contain,  on  an  aver- 
age, four  families  to  each  story,  with  five  persons  to 
each  family,  each  person  having  about  fifteen  square 
feet  of  ground  area,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  cubic 
feet  of  air— one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  health  of  each  individual. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Roman  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Rome 
chose  the  3d  of  July,  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
victory  of  the  Prussians  at  Sadowa.  as  the  occasion 
for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister to  the  Papal  Court.  In  the  address  is  the  follow- 
ing passage— very  significant  in  view  of  the  late  ad- 
vancements toward  civil  and  religions  liberty  in  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Italy:  “We  hope  that  great  Germany 
will  not  forget  the  sympathies  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
prayers  they  constantly  put  up  for  her  prosperity,  and 
that  the  settlement  and  growth  of  her  power  will  be 
fertile  of  happy  results  to  us.” 

Caraccas,  Venezuela,  was  taken  by  assault  on  June 
23,  and  the  successful  revolutionists  inaugurated  a 
new  Government,  with  General  Monagas  at  its  head. 
Among  the  refugees  from  the  wrar  scenes  is  American 
Minister  Stillwell,  who  was  afraid  of  his  life  if  he  re- 

mAunexatlon  to  the  United  States  is  talked  of  in 
Panama,  threatened  in  Hayti,  and  feared  in  Mexico. 
The  Panama  people  wish  it;  Salnave  terrifies  the 
Haytiens  with  the  idea ; and  the  Mexican  papers  have 
a cock-and-bull  story  of  a coalition  of  European  pow- 
ers with  the  United  States  to  divide  up  Mexico,  and 
sell  it  out  to  the  American  Government. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Coreans  beheaded 
the  crew  of  the  American  vessel  Oeiteral  Sherman 

The  latest  Eastern  reports  are  highly  encouraging 
as  far  as  China  is  concerned,  but  not  so  with  regard 
to  Japan.  The  rebels  in  China  were  defeated  in  their 
attempts  on  Tientsin,  and  the.  siege  had  been  aban- 
doned. From  Japan  comes  the  statement  that  the 
late  Tycoon,  Slots  Bashi,  now  in  rebellion,  had  raised 
another  army  of  200,000  men  and  a fleet  of  war  ves- 
sels and  was  threatening  Jeddo.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Mikado,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  was  promulgating  edicts  against  all  native 
Christians,  and  his  men  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  intimidate  foreigners  from  settling  at  Osaka. 
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Sixth  Narrative. 
Contributed  by  Sergeant  Cuff. 


Dorking,  Surrey,  July  30,  1849. — To  Frank- 
lin Blake,  Esq.  Sir, — I beg  to  apologize  for  the 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  production  of  the 
Report  with  which  I engaged  to  furnish  you.  I 
have  waited  to  make  it  a complete  Report ; and 
I have  been  met,  here  and  there,  by  obstacles 
which  it  was  only  possible  to  remove  by  some 
little  expenditure  of  patience  and  time. 

The  object  which  I proposed  to  myself  has 
now,  I hope,  been  attained.  You  will  find,  in 
these  pages,  answers  to  the  greater  part— if  not 
all— of  the  questions,  concerning  the  late  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite,  which  occurred  to  your  mind 
when  I last  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you. 

I propose  to  tell  you — in  the  first  place — what 
is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  your  cousin 
met  his  death ; appending  to  the  statement  such 
inferences  and  conclusions  as  we  are  justified 
(according  to  my  opinion)  in  drawing  from  the 
facts. 

I shall  then  endeavor — in  the  second  place — 
to  put  you  in  possession  of  such  discoveries  as  I 
have  made,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite,  before,  during,  and  after  the 
time,  when  you  and  he  met  as  guests  at  the  late 
Lady  Verinder’s  country  house. 

II. 

As  to  your  cousin’s  death,  then,  first. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  established,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  killed  (while  he 
was  asleep,  or  immediately  on  his  waking)  by 
being  smothered  with  a pillow  from  his  bed — that 
the  persons  guilty  of  murdering  him  are  the  three 
Indians— and  that  the  object  contemplated  (and 
achieved)  by  the  crime,  was  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  diamond,  called  The  Moonstone. 

The  facts  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn, 
are  derived  partly  from  an  examination  of  the 
room  at  the  tavern  ; and  partly  from  the  evidence 
obtained  at  the  Coroner’s  Inquest. 

On  forcing  the  door  of  the  room  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  discovered,  dead,  with  the  pillow 
of  the  bed  over  his  face.  The  medical  man  who 
examined  him,  being  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, considered  the  post-mortem  appearances 
as  being  perfectly  compatible  with  murder  by 
smothering— that  is  to  say,  with  murder  com- 
mitted by  some  person,  or  persons,  pressing  the 
pillow  over  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  deceased, 
until  death  resulted  from  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Next,  as  to  the  motive  for  the  crime. 

A small  box,  with  a sealed  paper  torn  off  from 
it  (the  paper  containing  an  inscription)  was 
found  open,  and  empty,  on  a table  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Luker  has  himself  personally  identified  the 
box,  the  seal,  and  the  inscription.  He  has  de- 
clared that  the  box  did  actually  contain  the  dia- 
mond, called  the  Moonstone;  and  he  has  ad- 
mitted having  given  the  box  (thus  sealed  up)  to 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  (then  concealed  under  a 
disguise),  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June  last.  The  fair  inference  from  all  this  is, 
that  the  stealing  of  the  Moonstone  was  the  mo- 
tive of  the  crime. 

Next,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crime 
was  committed. 

On  examination  of  the  room  (which  is  only 
seven  feet  high),  a trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  lead- 
ing out  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  was  discover- 
ed open.  The  short  ladder,  used  for  obtaining 
access  to  the  trap-door  (and  kept  under  the  bed), 
was  found  placed  at  the  opening,  so  as  to  enable 
any  person,  or  persons,  in  the  room,  to  leave  it 
again  easily.  In  the  trap-door  itself  was  found 
a square  aperture  cut  in  the  wood,  apparently 
with  some  exceedingly  sharp  instrument,  just 
behind  the  bolt  which  fastened  the  door  on  the 
inner  side.  In  this  way  any  person  from  the 
outside  could  have  drawn  back  the  bolt,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  have  dropped  (or  have 
been  noiselessly  lowered  by  an  accomplice)  into 
the  room— its  height,  as  already  observed,  being 
only  seven  feet.  That  some  person,  or  persons, 
must  have  got  admission  in  this  way,  appears 
evident  from  the  fact  of  the  aperture  being  there. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  he  (or  they)  obtained 
access  to  the  roof  of  the  tavern,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  third  house,  lower  down  in  the 
street,  was  empty  and  under  repair — that  a long 
ladder  was  left  by  the  workmen,  leading  from 
the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  house — and  that, 
on  returning  to  their  work,  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  the  men  found  the  plank  which  they 
had  tied  to  the  ladder,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
using  it  in  their  absence,  removed,  and  lying  on 
the  ground.  As  to  the  possibility  of  ascending 
by  this  ladder,  passing  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  passing  back,  and  descending  again,  un- 
observed— it  is  discovered,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  night  policeman,  that  he  only  passes  through 
Shore  Lane  twice  in  an  hour  when  out  on  his 
beat.  The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  also  de- 
clares that  Shore  Lane,  after  midnight,  is  one  of 
the  quietest  and  loneliest  streets  in  London. 
Here  again,  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that 
—with  ordinary  caution  and  presence  of  mind— 
any  man,  or  men,  might  have  ascended  by  the 
ladder,  and  might  have  descended  again,  unob- 
served. Once  on  the  roof  of  the  tavern,  it  has 
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been  proved,  by  experiment,  that  a man  might 
cut  through  the  trap-door  while  lying  down  on 
it,  and  that  in  such  a position  the  parapet  in 
front  of  the  house  would  conceal  him  from  the 
view  of  any  one  passing  in  the  street. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom 
the  crime  was  committed. 

It  is  known  (1)  that  the  Indians  had  an  inter- 
est in  possessing  themselves  of  the  Diamond. 
(2)  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  man  looking 
like  an  Indian,  whom  Octavius  Guy  saw  at  the 
window  of  the  cab  speaking  to  the  man  dressed 
like  a mechanic,  was  one  of  the  three  Hindoo 
conspirators.  (3)  It  is  certain  that  this  same 
man  dressed  like  a mechanic,  was  seen  keeping 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  in  view  all  through  the 
evening  of  the  2Gth,  and  was  found  in  the  bed- 
room (before  Mr.  Ablewhite  was  shown  into  it) 
under  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  examining  the  room.  (4)  A morsel 
of  torn  gold  thread  was  picked  up  in  the  bed- 
room, which  persons  expert  in  such  matters  de- 
clare to  be  of  Indian  manufacture,  and  to  be  a 
species  of  gold  thread  not  known  in  England. 
(5)  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  three  men,  an- 
swering to  the  description  of  the  three  Indians, 
were  observed  in  Lower  Thames  Street,  were 
traced  to  the  Tower  Wharf,  and  were  seen  to 
leave  London  by  the  steamer  bound  for  Rotter- 
dam. 


tive  of  his  proceedings  before,  during,  and  after 
the  time  when  you  and  he  met  at  the  late  Lady 
Verinder’s  house. 

m. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  now  in  hand,  I 
may  state,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite's  life  had  two  sides  to  it. 

The  side  turned  up  to  the  public  view  present- 
ed the  spectacle  of  a gentleman,  possessed  of 
considerable  reputation  as  a speaker  at  charitable 
meetings,  and  endowed  with  administrative  abil- 
ities, which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  various 
Benevolent  Societies,  mostly  of  the  female  sort. 
The  side  kept  hidden  from  the  general  notice  ex- 
hibited this  same  gentleman  in  the  totally  differ- 
ent character  of  a man  of  pleasure,  with  a villa  in 
the  suburbs  which  was  not  taken  in  his  own 
name,  and  with  a lady  in  the  villa  who  was 
not  taken  in  his  own  name  either. 

My  investigations  in  this  villa  have  shown  me 
several  fine  pictures  and  statues ; furniture  taste- 
fully selected  and  admirably  made ; and  a con- 
servatory of  the  rarest  flowers,  the  match  of 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  all  Lon- 
don. My  investigation  of  the  lady  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  jewels  which  are  worthy  to 
take  rank  with  the  flowers,  and  of  carriages  and 
horses  which  have  (deservedly)  produced  a sen- 
sation in  the  Park  among  persons  well  qualified 
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There  is  here  moral,  if  not  legal,  evidence 
that  the  murder  was  committed  by  the  In- 
dians. 

Whether  the  man  personating  a mechanic  was, 
or  was  not,  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  That  he  could  have  committed 
the  murder  alone  seems  beyond  the  limits  of 
probability.  Acting  by  himself,  he  could  hardly 
have  smothered  Mr.  Ablewhite — who  was  the 
taller  and  the  stronger  man  of  the  two — without 
a struggle  taking  place,  or  a cry  being  heard. 
A servant  girl,  sleeping  in  the  next  room,  heard 
nothing.  The  landlord,  sleeping  in  the  room  be- 
low, heard  nothing.  The  whole  evidence  points 
to  the  inference  that  more  than  one  man  was 
concerned  in  this  crime — and  the  circumstances, 
I repeat,  morally  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
Indians  committed  it. 

I have  only  to  add  that  the  verdict  at  the  Cor- 
oner’s Inquest  was  Willful  Murder  against  some 
person,  or  persons,  unknown.  Mr.  Ablewhite’s 
family  have  offered  a reward,  and  no  effort  has 
been  left  untried  to  discover  the  guilty  persons. 
The  man  dressed  like  a mechanic  has  eluded  all 
inquiries.  The  Indians  have  been  traced.  As 
to  the  prospect  of  ultimately  capturing  these  last, 
I shall  have  a word  to  say  to  you  on  that  head 
when  I reach  the  end  of  the  present  Report. 

In  the  mean  while,  having  now  written  all 
that  is  needful  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s  death,  I may  pass  next  to  the  n&rra- 


to  judge  of  the  build  of  the  one  and  the  breed  of 
the  others.  , 

All  this  is,  so  far,  common  enough.  The  villa 
and  the  lady  are  such  familiar  objects  in  London 
life  that  I ought  to  apologize  for  introducing  them 
to  notice.  But  what  is  not  common  and  not  fa- 
miliar (in  my  experience)  is  that  all  these  fine 
things  were  not  only  ordered  but  paid  for.  The 
pictures,  the  statues,  the  flowers,  the  jewels,  the 
carriages,  and  the  horses — inquiry  proved,  to  my 
indescribable  astonishment,  that  not  a sixpence 
of  debt  was  owing  on  any  of  them.  As  to  the 
villa,  it  had  been  bought,  out  and  out,  and  set- 
tled on  the  lady. 

I might  have  tried  to  find  the  right  reading  of 
this  riddle,  and  tried  in  vain — but  for  Mr.  God- 
frey Ablewhite’s  death,  which  caused  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

The  inquiry  elicited  these  facts : 

That  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  a sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds — as  one  of  two  Trustees  for  a young 
gentleman,  who  was  still  a minor  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight.  That  the 
Trust  was  to  lapse,  and  that  the  young  gentle- 
man was  to  receive  the  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  the  day  when  he  came  of  age.  in  the  month 
of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  That, 
pending  the  arrival  of  this  period,  an  income  of 
six  hundred  pounds  was  to  be  paid  to  him  by  his 
two  Trustees,  half  yearly — at  Christmas  and  at 


Midsummer-Day.  That  this  income  was  regu- 
larly paid  by  the  active  Trustee,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite.  That  the  twenty  thousand  pound* 
(from  which  the  income  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived) had,  every  farthing  of  it,  been  sold  out  of 
the  Funds,  at  different  periods,  ending  with  the 
end  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  That  the  power  of  attorney,  author- 
izing the  bankers  to  sell  out  the  stock,  and 
the  various  written  orders  telling  them  what 
amounts  to  sell  out,  were  formally  signed  by 
both  the  Trustees.  That  the  signature  of  the 
second  Trustee  (a  retired  army  officer,  living  in 
the  country)  was  a signature  forged,  in  every 
case,  by  the  active  Trustee — otherwise  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite. 

Iii  these  facts  lies  the  explanation  of  Mr.  God- 
frey’s honorable  conduct  in  paying  the  debts  in- 
curred for  the  lady  and  the  villa — and  (as  you 
will  presently  see)  of  more  besides. 

We  may  now  advance  to  the  date  of  Miss  Ve- 
rinder’s birthday  (in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty- eight)— the  twenty-first  of  June. 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  ar- 
rived at  his  father’s  house,  and  asked  (as  I know 
from  Mr.  Ablewhite,  senior,  himself)  for  a loan 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  Mark  the  sum ; and 
remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  half-yearly 
payment  to  the  young  gentleman  was  due  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month.  Also,  that  the 
whole  of  the  young  gentleman’s  fortune  had  beeu 
spent  by  his  Trustee  by  the  end  of  the  year  ’forty- 
seven. 

Mr.  Ablewhite,  senior,  refused  to  lend  his  sou 
a farthing. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  rode 
over,  with  you,  to  Lady  Verinder’s  house.  A 
few  hours  afterward  Mr.  Godfrey  (as  you  your- 
self have  told  me)  made  a proposal  of  marriage 
to  Miss  Verinder.  Here  he  saw  his  way,  no 
doubt — if  accepted — to  the  end  of  all  his  money 
anxieties,  present  and  future.  But,  as  events 
actually  turned  out,  what  happened  ? Miss  Ve- 
rinder refused  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  birthday,  therefore,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite’s  pecuniary  position  was  this: 
He  had  three  hundred  pounds  to  find  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  month,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  find  in  February,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Failing  to  raise  these  sums,  at* 
these  times,  he  was  a ruined  man. 

Under  those  circumstances,  what  takes  place 
next? 

You  exasperate  Mr.  Candy,  the  doctor,  on  the 
sore  subject  of  his  profession,  and  he  plays  you 
a practical  joke,  in  return,  with  a dose  of  lauda- 
num. He  trusts  the  administration  of  the  dose 
(prepared  in  a little  vial)  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Able- 
white,  who  has  himself  confessed  the  share  he 
had  in  the  matter,  under  circumstances  which 
shall  presently  be  related  to  you.  Mr.  Godfrey 
is  all  the  readier  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy, 
having  himself  suffered  from  your  sharp  tongue, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  He  joins  Better- 
edge  in  persuading  you  to  drink  a little  brandy- 
and-water  before  you  go  to  bed.  He  privately 
drops  the  dose  of  laudanum  into  your  cold  grog. 
And  you  drink  the  mixture. 

Let  us  now  shift  the  scene,  if  you  please,  to 
Mr.  Luker’s  house  at  Lambeth.  And  allow  me 
to  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that  Mr.  Bruff 
and  I,  together,  have  found  a means  of  forcing 
the  money-lender  to  make  a clean  breast  of  it. 
We  have  carefully  sifted  the  statement  he  has 
addressed  to  ns ; and  here  it  is  at  your  service. 

IV. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  twenty- 
third  of  J une  (’forty-eight),  Mr.  Luker  was  sur- 
prised by  a visit  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite. 
He  was  more  than  surprised  when  Mr.  Godfrey 
produced  the  Moonstone.  No  such  diamond 
(according  to  Mr.  Luker’s  experience)  was  in 
the  possession  of  any  private  person  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  had  two  modest  pro- 
posals to  make  in  relation  to  this  magnificent 
gem.  First,  Would  Mr.  Luker  be  so  good  as 
to  buy  it?  Secondly,  Would  Mr.  Luker  (in  de- 
fault of  seeing  his  way  to  the  purchase)  under- 
take to  sell  it  on  commission,  and  to  pay  a sum 
down,  on  the  anticipated  result  ? 

Mr.  Luker  tested  the  Diamond,  weighed  the 
Diamond,  and  estimated  the  value  of  the  Dia- 
mond, before  he  answered  a word.  His  esti- 
mate (allowing  for  the  flaw  in  the  stone)  was 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Having  reached  that  result  Mr.  Luker  opened 
his  lips,  and  put  a question  : “How  did  you  come 
by  this  ?”  Only  six  words ! But  what  volumes 
of  meaning  in  them ! 

Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  began  a story.  Mr. 
Luker  opened  his  lips  again,  and  only  said  three 
words,  this  time.  “That  won’t  dor’ 

Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  began  another  story. 
Mr.  Luker  wasted  no  more  words  on  him.  He 
got  up  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  show 
the  gentleman  out. 

Upon  this  compulsion,  Mr.  Godfrey  made  nn 
effort,  and  came  out  with  a new  and  amended 
version  of  the  affair,  to  the  following  effect. 

After  privately  slipping  the  laudanum  into 
your  bran  dy-and- water,  he  wished  you  good- 
night, and  went  into  his  own  room.  It  was  the 
next  room  to  yours,  and  the  two  had  a door  of 
communication  between  them.  On  entering  his 
own  room  Mr.  Godfrey  (as  he  supposed)  closed 
this  door.  His  money-troubles  kept  him  awake. 
He  sat,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  for 
nearly  an  hour,  thinking  over  his  position.  Just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  get  into  bed,  he  heard 
you  talking  to  yourself  in  your  own  room,  and 
going  to  the  door  of  communication,  found  that 
he  had  not  shat  it  as  he  supposed. 

He  looked  into  your  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  He  discovered  you  with  the  candle  in 
your  hand,  just  leaving  your  bedchamber.  He 
heard  you  say  to  yourself,  in  a voice  quite  unlike 
your  own  voice,  “How  do  I know?  The  In* 
dians  may  be  hidden  in  the  house.’’ 
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Up  to  that  time  he  had  simply  supposed  him- 
self (in  giving  you  the  laudanum)  to  be  helping 
to  make  you  the  victim  of  a harmless  practical 
joke.  It  now  occurred  to  him  that  the  laudanum 
had  taken  some  effect  on  you  which  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  the  doctor,  any  more  than  by  him- 
self. In  the  fear  of  an  accident  happening,  he 
followed  you  softly  to  see  what  you  would  do. 

He  followed  you  to  Miss  Verinder’s  sitting- 
room,  and  saw  you  go  in.  Yon  left  the  door 
open.  He  looked  through  the  crevice  thus  pro- 
duced, between  the  door  and  the  post,  before  he 
ventured  into  the  room  himself. 

In  that  position,  he  not  only  detected  you  in 
taking  the  Diamond  out  of  the  drawer — he  also 
detected  Miss  Verinder,  silently  watching  you 
from  her  bedroom,  through  her  open  door.  He 
saw  that  she  saw  you  take  the  Diamond  too. 

Before  you  left  the  sitting-room  again,  you 
hesitated  a little.  Mr.  Godfrey  took  advantage 
of  tills  hesitation  to  get  back  again  to  his  bed- 
room before  you  came  out  and  discovered  him. 
He  had  barely  got  back,  before  you  got  back  too. 
You  saw  him  (as  he  supposes)  just  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  door  of  communication. 
At  any  rate,  you  called  to  him  in  a strange, 
drowsy  voice. 

He  came  back  to  you.  You  looked  at  him  in 
a dull,  sleepy  way.  You  put  the  Diamond  into 
his  hand.  You  said  to  him,  “ Take  it  back, 
Godfrey,  to  your  father’s  bank.  It’s  safe  there 
— it’s  not  safe  here.  ” You  turned  away  unstead- 
ily, and  put  on  your  dressing-gown.  You  Bat 
down  in  the  large  arm-chair  in  your  room.  You 
said,  * ‘ I can’t  take  it  back  to  the  bank.  My 
head’s  like  lead — and  I can’t  feel  my  feet  under 
me.”  Your  head  sank  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
— you  heaved  a heavy  sigh — and  you  fell  asleep. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  went  back,  with  the 
Diamond,  into  his  own  room.  His  statement 
is,  that  he  came  to  no  conclusion  at  that  time — 
except  that  he  would  wait,  and  see  what  hap- 
pened in  the  morning. 

When  the  morning  came,  your  language  and 
conduct  showed  that  you  were  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  what  you  had  said  and  done  overnight. 
At  the  same  time,  Miss  Verinder’s  language  and 
conduct  showed  that  she  was  resolved  to  say  no- 
thing (in  mercy  to  you)  on  her  side.  If  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite  chose  to  keep  the  Diamond, 
'he  might  do  so  with  perfect  impunity.  The 
Moonstone  stood  between  him  and  ruin.  He  put 
the  Moonstone  into  his  pocket. 

V. 

This  was  the  story  told  by  your  cousin  (under 
pressure  of  necessity)  to  Mr.  Luker. 

Mr.  Luker  believed  the  story  to  be,  as  to  all 
main  essentials,  true — on  this  ground,  that  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ablewhite  was  too  great  a fool  to  have 
invented  it.  Mr.  Bruff  and  I agree  with  Mr. 
Luker,  in  considering  this  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
story  to  be  a perfectly  reliable  one. 

The  next  question  was  the  question  of  what 
Mr.  Luker  would  do,  in  the  matter  of  the  Moon- 
stone. He  proposed  the  following  terms,  as  the 
only  terms  on  which  he  would  consent  to  mix 
himself  up  with  what  was  (even  in  his  line  of 
business)  a doubtful  and  dangerous  transaction. 

Mr.  Luker  would  consent  to  lend  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ablewhite  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  on 
condition  that  the  Moonstone  was  to  be  deposit- 
ed with  him  as  a pledge.  If,  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  that  date,  Mr.  Godfrey  Able- 
white  paid  three  thousand  pounds  to  Mr.  Luker, 
he  was  to  receive  back  the  Diamond,  as  a pledge 
redeemed.  If  he  failed  to  produce  the  money  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  pledge  (otherwise 
the  Moonstone)  was  to  be  considered  as  forfeited 
to  Mr.  Luker — who  would,  in  this  latter  case,  gen- 
erously make  Mr.  Godfrey  a present  of  certain 
promissory  notes  of  his  (relating  to  former  deal- 
ings) which  were  then  in  the  money-lender’s  pos- 
session. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Godfrey  indig- 
nantly refused  to  listen  to  these  monstrous  terms. 
Mr.  Luker,  thereupon,  handed  him  back  the  Dia- 
mond, and  wished  him  good-night. 

Your  cousin  went  to  the  door,  and  came  back 
again.  How  was  he  to  be  sure  that  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  evening  would  be  kept  strictly  a se- 
cret between  his  friend  and  himself? 

Mr.  Luker  didn’t  profess  to  know  how.  If 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  accepted  his  terms,  Mr.  God- 
frey would  have  made  him  an  accomplice,  and 
might  have  counted  on  his  silence  as  on  a cer- 
tainty. As  things  were,  Mr.  Luker  must  be 
guided  by  his  own  interests.  If  awkward  in- 
quiries were  made,  how  could  he  be  expected  to 
compromise  himself,  for  the  sake  of  a man  who 
had  declined  to  deal  with  him  ? 

Receiving  this  reply,  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite 
did,  what  all  animals  (human  and  otherwise)  do, 
when  they  find  themselves  caught  in  a trap.  He 
looked  about  him  in  a state  of  helpless  despair. 
The  day  of  the  month,  recorded  on  a neat  little 
card  in  a box  on  the  money-lender’s  chimney- 
piece,  happened  to  attract  his  eye.  It  was  the 
twenty-third  of  June.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  he 
had  three  hundred  pounds  to  pay  to  the  young 
gentleman  for  whom  he  was  trustee,  and  no 
chance  of  raising  the  money,  except  the  chance 
that  Mr.  Luker  had  offered  to  him.  But  for  this 
miserable  obstacle,  he  might  have  taken  the  Dia- 
mond to  Amsterdam,  and  have  made  a market- 
able commodity  of  it,  by  having  it  cut  up  into 
separate  stones.  As  matters  stood,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  Mr.  Luker’s  terms.  After 
all,  he  had  a year  at  his  disposal,  in  which  to 
raise  the  three  thousand  pounds — and  a year  is  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Luker  drew  out  the  necessary  documents 
on  the  spot.  When  they  were  signed,  he  gave 
Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite  two  checks.  One,  dated 
June  23d,  for  three  hundred  pounds.  Another, 
dated  a week  on,  for  the  remaining  balance — 
seventeen  hundred  pounds. 

How  the  Moonstone  was  trusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  Mr.  Luke^l  tlie 


treated  Mr.  Luker  and  Mr.  Godfrey  (after  that 
had  been  done)  you  know  already. 

The  next  event  in  your  cousin’s  life,  refers  again 
to  Miss  Verinder.  He  proposed  marriage  to  her 
for  the  second  time — and  (after  having  been  ac- 
cepted) he  consented,  at  her  request,  to  consider 
the  marriage  as  broken  off.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  making  this  concession  has  been  penetrated 
by  Mr.  Bruff.  Miss  Verinder  had  only  a life-in- 
terest in  her  mother’s  property — and  there  was 
no  raising  the  missing  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  that. 

But  you  will  say,  he  might  have  saved  the 
three  thousand  pounds,  to  redeem  the  pledged 
Diamond,  if  he  had  married.  He  might  have 
done  so  certainly — supposing  neither  his  wife, 
nor  her  guardians  and  trustees,  objected  to  his 
anticipating  more  than  half  of  the  income  at  his 
disposal,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  marriage.  But  even  if  he  got  over 
this  obstacle,  there  was  another  waiting  for  him 
in  the  back-ground.  The  lady  at  the  Villa  had 
heard  of  his  contemplated  marriage.  A superb 
woman,  Mr.  Blake,  of  the  sort  that  are  not  to  be 
trifled  with — the  sort  with  the  light  complexion 
and  the  Roman  nose.  She  felt  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Godfrey  Ablewhite.  It  would  be 
silent  contempt  if  he  made  a handsome  provision 
for  her.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  contempt  with 
a tongue  to  it.  Miss  Verinder’s  life-interest  al- 
lowed him  no  more  hope  of  raising  the  “pro- 
vision” than  of  raising  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  He  couldn’t  marry— he  redly  couldn’t 
marry,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

How  he  tried  his  luck  again  with  another  lady, 
and  how  that  marriage  dso  broke  down  on  the 
question  of  money,  you  know  already.  You  also 
know  of  the  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds,  left 
to  him  shortly  afterward,  by  one  of  those  many 
admirers  among  the  soft  sex  whose  good  graces 
this  fascinating  man  had  contrived  to  win.  That 
legacy  (as  the  event  has  proved)  led  him  to  his 
death. 

I have  ascertdned  that  when  he  went  abroad, 
on  getting  his  five  thousand  pounds,  he  went  to 
Amsterdam.  There  he  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  having  the  Diamond  cut  into 
separate  stones.  He  came  back  (in  disguise), 
and  redeemed  the  Moonstone  on  the  appointed 
day.  A few  days  were  allowed  to  elapse  (as  a 
precaution  agreed  to  by  both  parties)  before  the 
jewel  was  actually  taken  out  of  the  bank.  If  he 
had  got  safe  with  it  to  Amsterdam  there  would 
have  been  just  time  between  July  ’forty-nine  and 
February  ’fifty  (when  the  young  gentleman  came 
of  age)  to  cut  the  Diamond,  and  to  make  a mark- 
etable commodity  (polished  or  unpolished)  of 
the  separate  stones.  Judge  from  this  what  mo- 
tives he  had  to  run  the  risk  which  he  actually 
ran.  It  was  “neck  or  nothing”  with  him — if 
ever  it  was  “ neck  or  nothing”  with  a man  yet. 

I have  only  to  remind  you,  before  closing  this 
Report,  that  there  is  a chance  of  laying  hands  on 
the  Indians,  and  of  recovering  the  Moonstone 
yet.  They  are  now  (there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve) on  their  passage  to  Bombay  in  an  East 
Indiaman.  The  ship  (barring  accidents)  will 
touch  at  no  other  port  on  her  way  out ; and  the 
authorities  of  Bombay  (already  communicated 
with  by  letter  overland)  will  be  prepared  to  board 
the  vessel  the  moment  she  enters  the  harbor. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  Richard  Cuff  (late  sergeant 
in  the  Detective  Force,  Scotland  Yard,  London).* 

Seventh  Narrative. 

In  a Letter  from  Mr.  Candy. 

Frizinghall,  Wednesday,  Sept.  26,  1849. — 
Dear  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  you  will  anticipate  the 
sad  news  I have  to  tell  you,  on  finding  your  let- 
ter to  Ezra  Jennings  returned  to  you,  unopened, 
in  tliis  inclosure.  He  died  in  my  arms,  at  sun- 
rise, on  Wednesday  last. 

I am  not  to  blame  for  having  failed  to  warn 
you  that  his  end  was  at  hand.  He  expressly  for- 
bade me  to  write  to  you.  “I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Franklin  Blake,”  he  said,  “for  having  seen 
some  happy  days.  Don’t  distress  him,  Mr.  Candy 
— don’t  distress  him.” 

His  sufferings,  up  to  the  last  six  hours  of  his 
life,  were  terrible  to  see.  In  the  intervals  of  re- 
mission, when  his  mind  was  clear,  I entreated 
him  to  tell  me  of  any  relatives  of  his  to  whom  I 
might  write.  He  asked  to  be  forgiven -for  refus- 
ing any  thing  to  me.  And  then  he  said — not  bit- 
terly— that  he  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  forgot- 
ten and  unknown.  He  maintained  that  resolu- 
tion to  the  last.  There  is  no  hope  now  of  mak- 
ing any  discoveries  concerning  him.  His  story 
is  a blank. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  told  me  where  to 
find  all  his  papers.  I brought  them  to  him  on 
his  bed.  There  was  a little  bundle  of  old  letters 
which  he  put  aside.  There  was  his  unfinished 
book.  There  was  his  Diary — in  many  lin  ked 
volumes.  He  opened  the  volume  for  this  year, 
and  tore  out,  one  by  one,  the  pages  relating  to 
the  time  when  you  and  he  were  together.  “ Give 
those,”  he  said,  “to  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.  In 
years  to  come  he  may  feel  an  interest  in  looking 
back  at  what  is  written  there.  ” Then  he  clasped 
his  hands,  and  prayed  God  fervently  to  bless 
you,  and  those  dear  to  you.  He  said  he  should 
like  to  see  you  again.  But  the  next  moment  he 
altered  his  mind.  “No,”  he  answered,  when  I 
offered  to  write.  “I  won’t  distress  him!  I 
won’t  distress  him !” 

At  his  request  I next  collected  the  other  pa- 
pers— that  is  to  say,  the  bundle  of  letters,  the 
unfinished  book,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Diary 
— and  inclosed  them  all  in  one  wrapper,  sealed 
with  my  own  seal.  “ Promise,”  he  said,  “ that 
you  will  put  this  into  my  coffin  with  your  own 
hand ; and  that  you  will  see  that  no  other  hand 
touches  it  afterward.” 

* Note.— Wherever  the  Report  touches  on  the  even  t s 
of  the  birthday,  or  of  the  three  days  that  follow  o i it, 
compare  with  Betteredge’s  Narrative— Chapter;.  . ul. 
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I gave  him  my  promise.  And  the  promise 
has  been  performed. 

He  asked  me  to  do  one  other  thing  for  him, 
which  it  cost  me  a hard  struggle  to  comply  with. 
He  said,  “ Let  my  grave  be  forgotten.  Give  me 
your  word  of  honor  that  you  will  allow  no  mon- 
ument of  any  sort — not  even  the  commonest 
tombstone  — to  mark  the  place  of  my  burial. 
Let  me  sleep,  nameless.  Let  me  rest,  un- 
known.” When  I tried  to  plead  with  him  to  al- 
ter his  resolution  he  became  for  the  first,  and 
only  time,  violently  agitated.  I could  not  bear 
to  see  it ; and  I gave  way.  Nothing  but  a little 
grass  mound  marks  the  place  of  his  rest.  In 
time  the  tombstones  will  rise  round  it.  And  the 
people  who  come  after  us  will  look,  and  wonder, 
at  the  nameless  grave. 

As  I have  told  you,  for  six  hours  before  his 
death  his  sufferings  ceased.  He  dozed  a little. 
I think  he  dreamed.  Once  or  twice  he  smiled. 
A woman’s  name,  as  I suppose — the  name  of 
“ Ella” — was  often  on  his  lips  at  this  time.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  end  came  he  asked  me 
to  lift  him  on  his  pillow,  to  see  the  sun  rise 
through  the  window.  He  was  very  weak.  His 
head  fell  on  my  shoulder.  He  whispered,  “It’s 
coming!”  Then  he  said,  “ Kiss  me !”  I kissed 
his  forehead.  On  a sudden  he  lifted  his  head. 
The  sunlight  touched  his  face.  A beautiful  ex- 
pression, an  angelic  expression,  came  over  it. 
Ho  cried  out  three  times,  “Peace!  peace! 
peace!”  His  head  sank  back  again  on  my 
shoulder,  and  the  long  trouble  of  his  life  was  at 
an  end. 

So  he  has  gone  from  us.  This  was,  as  I 
think,  a great  man — though  the  world  never 
knew  him.  He  bore  a hard  life  bravely.  He 
had  the  sweetest  temper  I have  ever  met  with. 
The  loss  of  him  makes  me  feel  very  lonely. 
Perhaps  I have  never  been  quite  myself  again 
since  ray  illness.  Sometimes  I think  of  giving 
up  my  practice  and  going  away,  and  trying  what 
some  of  the  foreign  baths  and  waters  will  do  for 
me. 

It  is  reported  here  that  you  and  Miss  Verin- 
der are  to  be  married  next  month.  Please  to 
accept  my  best  congratulations. 

The  pages  of  my  poor  friend’s  Journal  are 
waiting  for  you  at  my  house — sealed  up,  with 
your  name  on  the  wrapper.  I was  afraid  to 
trust  them  to  the  post. 

My  best  respects  and  good  wishes  attend  Miss 
Verinder.  I remain,  dear  Mr.  Franklin  Blake, 
truly  yours,  Thomas  Candy. 

Eighth  Narrative. 

Contributed  by  Gabriel  Betteredge. 

I am  the  person  (as  you  remember,  no  doubt) 
who  led  the  way  in  these  pages,  'and  opened  the 
story.  I am  also  the  person  who  is  left  behind, 
as  it  were,  to  close  the  story  up. 

Let  nobody  suppose  that  I have  any  last  words 
to  say  here  concerning  the  Indian  Diamond.  I 
hold  that  unlucky  jewel  in  abhorrence ; and  I 
refer  you  to  other  authority  than  mine  for  such 
news  of  the  Moonstone  as  you  may,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  be  expecting  to  receive.  My  purpose, 
in  this  place,  is  to  state  a fact  in  the  history  of 
the  family  which  has  been  passed  over  by  every 
body,  and  which  I won’t  allow  to  be  disrespect- 
fully smothered  up  in  that  way.  The  fact  to 
which  I allude  is — the  marriage  of  Miss  Rachel 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Blake.  This  interesting  event 
took  place  at  our  house  in  Yorkshire,  on  Tues- 
day, October  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine.  I had  a new  suit  of  clothes  on  the  occa- 
sion. And  the  married  couple  went  to  spend 
the  honey-moon  in  Scotland. 

Family  festivals  haring  been  rare  enough  at 
our  house,  since  my  poor  mistress’s  death,  I own 
— on  this  occasion  of  the  wedding — to  having 
(toward  the  latter  part  of  the  day)  taken  a drop 
too  much  on  the  strength  of  it. 

If  you  have  ever  done  the  same  sort  of  thing 
yourself  you  will  understand  and  feel  for  me.  If 
you  have  not,  you  will  very  likely  say,  “ Disgust- 
ing old  man ! why  does  he  tell  us  this  ?”  The 
reason  why  is  now  to  come. 

Having,  then,  taken  my  drop  (bless  you ! you 
have  got  your  favorite  rice,  too ; only  your  vice 
isn’t  mine,  and  mine  isn’t  yours),  I next  applied 
the  one  infallible  remedy — that  remedy  being,  as 
you  know,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Where  I opened 
that  unrivaled  book  I can’t  say.  Where  the 
lines  of  print  at  last  left  off  running  into  each 
other  I know,  however,  perfectly  well.  It  was 
at  page  three  hundred  and  eighteen — a domestic 
bit  concerning  Robinson  Crusoe’s  marriage,  as 
follows : 

“ With  those  Thoughts  I considered  my  new 
Engagement,  that  I had  a Wife” — (Observe ! so 
had  Mr.  Franklin!) — “one  Child  born” — (Ob- 
serve again!  that  might  yet  be  Mr.  Franklin’s 
case,  too!) — “and  my  Wife  then” — What  Rob- 
inson Crusoe’s  wife  did  or  did  not  do  “then,”  I 
felt  no  desire  to  discover.  I scored  the  bit  about 
the  Child  with  my  pencil,  and  put  a morsel  of 
paper  for  a mark  to  keep  the  place:  “Lie  you 
there,”  I said,  “ till  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin and  Miss  Rachel  is  some  months  older — and 
then  we’ll  see!” 

The  months  passed  (more  than  I had  bargained 
for),  and  no  occasion  presented  itself  for  disturb- 
ing that  mark  in  the  book.  It  was  not  till  this 
present  month  of  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  that  Mr.  Franklin  came  into  my  room, 
in  high  good  spirits,  and  said,  “Betteredge!  I 
have  got  some  news  for  you ! Something  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  house  before  we  are  many  months 
older.” 

“ Does  it  concern  the  family,  Sir?”  I asked. 

“It  decidedly  concerns  the  family,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin. 

“ Has  your  good  lady  any  thing  to  do  with  it, 
if  you  please,  Sir  ?” 

“ She  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it,”  says  Mr. 
Franklin,  beginning  to  look  a little  surprised. 

“ You  needn’t  say  a word  more,  Sir,”  I an 


swered.  “God  bless  you  both!  I’m  heartily 
glad  to  hear  it.” 

Mr.  Franklin  stared  like  a person  thunder- 
struck. “May  I venture  to  inquire  where  you 
got  your  information?”  he  asked.  “ I only  got 
mine  (imparted  in  the  strictest  secrecy)  five  min- 
utes since.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity  of  producing  Robin- 
son Crusoe ! Here  was  a chance  of  reading  that 
domestic  bit  about  the  child,  which  I had  marked 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Franklin's  marriage ! I read 
those  miraculous  words  with  an  emphasis  which 
did  them  justice — and  then  I looked  him  severely 
in  the  face.  “ Now,  Sir,  do  you  believe  in  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  ?”  I asked,  with  a solemnity  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

“Betteredge!”  says  Mr.  Franklin,  with  equal 
solemnity,  “I’m  convinced  at  last.”  He  shook 
hands  with  me — and  I felt  that  I had  converted 
him. 

With  the  relation  of  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, my  reappearance  in  these  pages  comes  to 
an  end.  Let  nobody  laugh  at  the  unique  anec- 
dote here  related.  You  are  welcome  to  be  as 
merry  as  you  please  over  every  thing  else  I have 
written.  But  when  I write  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
by  the  Lord,  it’s  serious — and  I request  you  to 
take  it  accordingly ! 

When  this  is  said,  all  is  said.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I make  my  bow,  and  shut  up  the  story. 

EPILOGUE. 

The  Finding  of  the  Diamond. 

I. 

the  statement  of  sergeant  cuff’s  man 
(1849). 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Juno  last  I received 
instructions  from  Sergeant  Cuff  to  follow  three 
men,  suspected  of  murder,  and  described  as  In- 
dians. They  had  been  seen  on  the  Tower  Wharf 
that  morning,  embarking  on  board  the  steamer 
bound  for  Rotterdam. 

I left  London  by  a steamer  belonging  to  an- 
other company,  which  sailed  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  28th. 

Arriving  at  Rotterdam,  I succeeded  in  finding 
the  commander  of  the  Wednesday’s  steamer.  He 
informed  me  that  the  Indians  had  certainly  been 
passengers  on  board  his  vessel — but  as  far  as 
Gravesend  only.  Off  that  place,  one  of  the  three 
had  inquired  at  what  time  they  would  reach 
Calais.  On  being  informed  that  the  steamer  was 
bound  to  Rotterdam,  the  spokesman  of  the  party 
expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and  distress  at 
the  mistake  which  he  and  his  two  friends  had 
made.  They  were  all  willing  (he  said)  to  sacri- 
fice their  passage-money,  if  the  commander  of 
the  steamer  would  only  put  them  ashore.  Com- 
miserating their  position,  as  foreigners  in  a 
strange  land,  and  knowing  no  reason  for  detain- 
ing them,  the  commander  signaled  for  a shore 
boat,  and  the  three  men  left  the  vessel. 

This  proceeding  of  the  Indians  having  been 
plainly  resolved  on  beforehand,  as  a means  of 
preventing  their  being  traced,  I lost  no  time  in 
returning  to  England.  I left  the  steamer  at 
Gravesend,  and  discovered  that  the  Indians  had 
gone  from  that  place  to  London.  Thence  I 
again  traced  them  as  having  left  for  Plymouth. 
Inquiries  made  at  Plymouth  proved  that  they  had 
sailed,  forty-eight  hours  previously,  in  the  Bewley 
Castle  East  Indiaman,  bound  direct  for  Bombay. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Sergeant  Cuff 
caused  the  authorities  at  Bombay  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  overland — so  that  the  vessel  might 
be  boarded  by  the  police  immediately  on  her  en- 
tering the  port.  This  step  having  been  taken, 
my  connection  with  the  matter  came  to  an  end. 
I have  heard  nothing  more  of  it  since  that  time, 
n. 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CAPTAIN  (1849). 

I am  requested  bv  Sergeant  Cuff  to  set  in  writ- 
ing certain  facts,  concerning  three  men  (believed 
to  be  Hindoos)  who  were  passengers,  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  ship  Bewley  Castle,  bouud  for  Bom- 
bay direct,  under  my  command. 

’The  Hindoos  joined  us  at  Plymouth.  On  the 
passage  out  I heard  no  complaint  of  their  con- 
duct. They  were  berthed  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  vessel.  I had  but  few  occasions  myself  of 
personally  noticing  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  becalmed  for  three  days  and 
nights  off  the  coast  of  India.  I have  not  got  the 
ship’s  Journal  to  refer  to,  and  I can  not  now  call 
to  mind  the  latitude  and  longitude.  As  to  our  po- 
sition, therefore,  I am  only  able  to  state  generally 
that  the  currents  drifted  us  in  toward  the  land, 
and  that,  when  the  wind  found  us  again,  we 
reached  our  port  in  twenty-four  hours  afterward. 

The  discipline  of  a ship  (as  all  sea-faring  per- 
sons know)  becomes  relaxed  in  a long  calm.  The 
discipline  of  my  ship  became  relaxed.  Certain 
gentlemen  among  the  passengers  got  some  of  the 
smaller  boats  lowered,  and  amused  themselves  by 
rowing  about,  and  swimming,  when  the  sun,  at 
evening  time,  was  cool  enough  to  let  them  divert 
themselves  in  that  way.  The  boats,  when  done 
with,  ought  to  have  been  slung  up  again  in  their 
places.  Instead  of  this  they  were  left  moored  to 
the  ship’s  side.  What  with  the  heat,  and  what 
with  the  vexation  of  the  weather,  neither  officers 
nor  men  seemed  to  be  in  heart  for  their  duty 
while  the  calm  lasted. 

On  the  third  night  nothing  unusual  was  heard 
or  seen  by  the  watch  on  deck.  When  the  morn- 
ing came  the  smallest  of  the  boats  was  missing 
— and  the  three  Hindoos  were  next  reported  to 
be  missing  too. 

If  these  men  had  stolen  the  boat  shortly  after 
dark  (which  I have  no  doubt  they  did),  we  were 
near  enough  to  the  land  to  make  it  vain  to  send 
in  pursuit  of  them,  when  the  discovery  was  made 
in  the  morning.  I have  no  doubt  they  got  ashore, 
in  that  calm  weather  (making  all  due  allowance 
| for  fatigue  and  clumsy  rowing),  before  daybreak. 

I |T>pjreejqhb^  cjtpvypr^,  I there  learned,  for  the 
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first  time,  the  reason  my  three  passengers  had 
for  seizing  their  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
ship.  I could  only  make  the  same  statement  to 
the  authorities  which  I have  made  here.  They 
considered  me  to  blatae  for  allowing  the  disci- 
pline of  the  vessel  to  be  relaxed.  I have  ex- 
pressed my  regret  on  this  score  to  them  and  to 
my  owners.  Since  that  time  nothing  lias  l>een 
heard,  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  three  Hindoos. 
I have  no  more  to  add  to  w hat  is  here  written. 


III. 


THE  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MURTHWAITE  (1850). 

(In  a Letter  to  Mr.  Bruff. ) 

Have  you  any  recollection,  my  dear  Sir,  of  a 
semi-savage  person  whom  you  met  out  at  dinner, 
in  London,  in  the  autumn  of  ’forty-eight  ? Her- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  the  person’s  name 
was  Murthwaite,  and  that  you  and  he  had  a long 
conversation  together  after  dinner.  The  talk 
related  to  an  Indian  Diamond,  called  The  Moon- 
stone, and  to  a conspiracy  then  in  existence  to 
get  possession  of  the  gem. 

Since  that  time  I have  been  wandering  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Thence,  I have  drifted  back  to  the 
scene  of  some  of  my  past  adventures  in  the  north 
and  northwest  of  India.  About  a fortnight  since 
1 found  myself  in  a certain  district  or  province 
(but  little  known  to  Europeans)  called  Kattiawar. 

Here  an  adventure  befell  me,  in  which  (incred- 
ible as  it  may  appear)  you  are  personally  inter- 
ested. 

In  the  wild  regions  of  Kattiawar  (and  how 
wild  they  are  you  will  understand,  when  I tell 
you  that  even  the  husbandmen  plow  the  land 
armed  to  the  teeth)  the  population  is  fanatically 
devoted  to  the  old  Hindoo  religion — to  the  an- 
cient worship  of  Brahmah  and  Vishnu.  The 
few  Mohammedan  families,  thinly  scattered  about 
the  villages  in  the  interior,  are  afraid  to  taste 
meat  of  any  kind.  A Mohammedan  even  sus- 
pected of  killing  that  sacred  animal,  the  cow,  is, 
as  a matter  of  course,  put  to  death  without  mercy 
in  these  parts,  by  the  pious  Hindoo  neighbors 
who  surround  him.  To  strengthen  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  two  of  the  most  famous 
shrines  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  are  contained  within 
the  boundaries  of  Kattiawar.  One  of  them  is 
Dwarka,  the  birth-place  of  the  god  Krishna. 
The  other  is  the  sacred  city  of  Somnauth — sacked 
and  destroyed,  as  long  since  as  the  eleventh 
century,  by  the  Mohammedan  conqueror,  Mah- 
moud of  Ghizni. 

Finding  myself,  for  the  second  time,  in  these 
romantic  regions,  I resolved  not  to  leave  Kat- 
tiawar without  looking  once  more  on  the  mag- 
nificent desolation  of  Somnauth.  At  the  place 
where' I planned  to  do  this,  I was  (as  nearly  as 
I could  calculate  it)  some  three  days  distant, 
journeying  on  foot,  from  the  sacred  city. 

I had  not  been  long  on  the  road  before  I no- 
ticed that  other  people — by  twos  and  threes — 
appeared  to  be  traveling  in  the  same  direction  as 
myself. 

To  such  of  these  as  spoke  to  me  I gave  my- 
self out  as  a Hiudoo-Boodhist,  from  a distant 
province,  bound  on  a pilgrimage.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  my  dress  was  of  the  sort  to  carry  out 
this  description.  Add,  that  I know  the  language 
as  well  as  I know  my  own,  and  that  I am  lean 
enough  and  brown  enough  to  make  it  no  easy 
matter  to  detect  my  European  origin — and  you 
will  understand  that  I passed  muster  with  the 
people  readily ; not  as  one  of  themselves,  but  as 
a stranger  from  a distant  part  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

On  the  second  day  the  number  of  Hindoos 
traveling  in  my  direction  had  increased  to  fif- 
ties and  hundreds.  On  the  third  day  the  throng 
had  swollen  to  thousands  ; all  slowly  converging 
to  one  point— the  city  of  Somnauth. 

A trifling  service  which  I was  able  to  render 
to  one  of  my  fellow-pilgrims  during  the  third 
day’s  journey  proved  the  means  of  introducing 
me  to  certain  Hindoos  of  the  higher  caste. 
From  these  men  I learned  that  the  multitude 
was  on  its  way  to  a great  religions  ceremony, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  a hill  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  Somnauth.  The  ceremony  was  in 
honor  of  the  god  of  the  Moon ; aud  it  was  to  be 
held  at  night. 

The  crowd  detained  us  as  we  drew  near  to  the 
place  of  celebration.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  hill  the  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens.  My 
Hindoo  friends  possessed  some  special  privileges 
which  enabled  them  to  gain  access  to  the  shrine. 
They  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany  them. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  place  we  found  the 
shrine  hidden  from  our  view  by  a curtain  hung 
between  two  magnificent  trees.  Beneath  the 
trees  a flat  projection  of  rock  jutted  out,  and 
formed  a species  of  natural  platform.  Below 
this  I stood,  in  company  with  my  Hindoo 
friends. 

Looking  back  down  the  hill,  the  view  present- 
ed the  grandest  spectacle  of  Nature  and  Man,  in 
combination,  that  I have  ever  seen.  The  lower 
slope  of  the  eminence  melted  imperceptibly  into 
a grassy  plain,  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  three 
rivers.  On  one  side  the  graceful  winding  of  the 
waters  stretched  away,  now  visible,  now  hidden 
by  trees,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  On  the 
other  the  waveless  ocean  slept  in  the  calm  of  the 
night.  People  this  lovely  scene  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  creatures,  all  dressed  in  white, 
stretching  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  overflowing 
into  the  plain,  and  fringing  the  nearer  banks  of 
the  winding  rivers.  Light  this  halt  of  the  pil- 
grims by  the  wild  red  flames  of  cressets  and 
torches,  streaming  up  at  intervals  from  every 
part  of  the  innumerable  throng.  Imagine  the 
moonlight  of  the  East,  pouring  in  unclouded 
glory  over  all — and  you  will  form  some  idea 
of  the  view  that  met  me,  when  I looked  forth 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

A strain  of  plaintive  music,  played  on  stringed 
instruments  and  flutes,  recalled  my  attention  to 
the  hidden  shrine.!--. : _ :a_:  l... 

I turned,  and  saw  cmtHeTOtiky  platform  the  | 


figures  of  three  men.  In  the  central  figure  of 
the  three  I recognized  the  man  to  whom  I had 
spoken  in  England,  when  the  Indians  appeared 
on  the  terrace  at  Lady  Verinder’s  house.  The 
other  two,  who  had  been  his  companions  on  that 
occasion,  were  no  doubt  his  companions  also  on 
this. 

One  of  the  Hindoos,  near  whom  I was  stand- 
ing, saw  me  start.  In  a whisper  he  explained  to 
me  the  apparition  of  the  three  figures  on  the  plat- 
form of  rock. 

They  were  Brahmins  (he  said)  who  had  for- 
feited their  caste  in  the  service  of  the  god.  The 
god  had  commanded  that  their  purification  should 
be  the  purification  by  pilgrimage.  On  that  night 
the  three  men  were  to  part.  In  three  separate 
directions,  they  were  to  set  forth  as  pilgrims  to 
the  shrines  of  India.  Never  more  were  they  to 
look  on  each  other’s  faces.  Never  more  were 
they  to  rest  on  their  wanderings,  from  the  day 
which  witnessed  their  separation  to  the  day  which 
witnessed  their  death. 

As  those  words  were  whispered  to  me  the 
plaintive  music  ceased.  The  three  men  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  rock,  before  the  curtain 
which  hid  the  shrine.  They  rose — they  looked 
on  one  another — they  embraced.  Then  they  de- 
scended separately  among  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple made  way  for  them  in  dead  silence.  In  three 
different  directions  I saw  the  crowd  part  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  Slowly  the  grand,  white 
mass  of  the  people  closed  together  again.  The 
track  of  the  doomed  men  through  the  ranks  of 
their  fellow -mortals  was  obliterated.  We  saw 
them  no  more. 

A new  strain  of  music,  loud  and  jubilant,  rose 
from  the  hidden  shrine.  The  crowd  around  me 
shuddered  and  pressed  together. 

The  curtain  between  the  trees  was  drawn  aside, 
and  the  shrine  was  disclosed  to  view. 

There,  raised  high  on  a throne,  seated  on  his 
typical  antelope,  with  his  four  arms  stretching 
toward  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  there  soared 
above  us,  dark  and  awful  in  the  mystic  light  of 
heaven,  the  god  of  the  Moon.  And  there,  in  the 
forehead  of  the  deity,  gleamed  the  yellow  Dia- 
mond, whose  splendor  had  last  shone  on  me,  in 
England,  from  the  bosom  of  a woman’s  dress ! 

Yes ; after  the  lapse  of  eight  centuries  the 
Moonstone  looks  forth  once  more  over  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  city  in  which  its  story  first  began. 
How  it  has  found  its  way  back  to  its  wild  native 
land — by  what  accident,  or  by  what  crime,  the 
Indians  regained  possession  of  their  sacred  gem 
— may  be  in  your  knowledge,  but  is  not  in  mine. 
You  have  lost  sight  of  it  in  England,  and  (if  I 
know  any  thing  of  this  people)  you  have  lost  sight 
of  it  forever. 

So  the  years  pass,  and  repeat  each  other ; so 
the  same  events  revolve  in  the  cycles  of  Time. 
What  will  be  the  next  adventures  of  the  Moon- 
stone ? Who  can  tell  ? 

THE  END. 


CHILDREN’S  SELFISHNESS. 

A love  of  property  is  generally  considered 
so  harmless  in  a child  that  it  is  encouraged 
rather  than  controlled.  But  surely  it  would  be 
wiser,  as  well  as  more  in  accordance  with  truth, 
to  bring  up  a child  with  the  idea  that  almost  all 
which  it  enjoys  is  lent  or  given  to  it  by  others, 
and  that  very  little  is  really  its  own.  Out  of  that 
little,  not  out  of  other  people’s  property,  should 
come  the  gifts  of  the  child ; the  constant  sharing 
with  others  of  all  which  it  most  enjoys,  not  being 
enforced  as  a painful  duty,  but  permitted  as  a 
privilege,  without  which  no  good  thing  would  be 
either  truly  good  or  sweet. 

There  are  parents  who  conscientiously  make 
their  children  always  pick  off  a little  crumb  from 


their  cake  for  the  mother,  the  nurse,  or  perhapB 
the  elder  sister,  who  has  conscientiously  received 
the  crumb  into  their  mouths  with  many  grimaces, 
indicating  the  immense  value  and  magnitude  of 
the  gift,  while  the  little  hero  who  has  conferred 
this  vast  benefit  sits  down  with  satisfaction  and 
gobbles  up  his  huge  slice  of  cake.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  making  the  child  generous;  but 
alas ! how  little  is  this  generosity  like  that  which 
will  be  required  of  him  afterward,  perhaps  at 
some  heart-rendering  sacrifice,  before  he  can  be 
a truly  generous  man. 

I know  of  nothing  more  likely  to  produce  the 
effect  desired  with  regard  to  property  than  the 
making  of  an  equal  distribution,  wherever  this 
can  be  done.  The  child,  I think,  should  give  as 
much  as  he  takes  himself,  just  as  we  are  required 
to  do  in  after-life  by  good  manners  and  good 
feeling.  And  here  would  be  another  useful  les- 
son, that  of  teaching  the  child  to  share  the  com- 
mon lot  without  complaining,  than  which  there 
are  few  lessons  more  desirable  to  be  learned  in 
early  life,  few  more  difficult  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  in  mature  age. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

N , G , aud  I were  talking  of  the  Western  In- 
dians and  their  tribal  relationships,  when  I remarked 
that  I thought  the  Kaws  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Da- 
kotas or  Sioux.  N replied  that  his  supposition 

had  always  been  that  the  Kaws  came  from  the  Crows. 

Yes,  said  G , or  from  some  other  Cause. 

Will  the  Ethnological  Society  “make  a note  on’tf" 


At  one  time  during  the  war  Captain  J — of  the 

Sixty-third , was  on  duty  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  as 

field-officer  of  the  day.  An  attack  from  the  enemy  be- 
ing considered  probable,  from  some  information  re- 
ceived, he  was  sent  for  by  the  commanding  general 
during  the  night,  and  questioned  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  grand  guards  and  outposts.  He  reported  prompt- 
ly that  he  had  just  made  the  rounds  of  his  lines,  and 
found  them  all  in  a “ passable"  condition. 


Often  on  a Strike— The  lightning. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A MODEL  LOVE-LETTER. 


“ My  dear  Jerusha,— Every  time  I think  of  yon  my 
heart  flops  up  and  down  like  a chum-dasher.  As  a 
gosling  swimmeth  with  delight  in  a mud-puddle,  so 
swim  I in  a sea  of  glory.  Visions  of  ecstatic  rapture, 
thicker  than  the  hair  of  a blacking-brash  and  bright- 
er than  the  hues  on  a humming-bird’s  pinion,  visit 
me  in  my  slumbers;  and  borne  on  their  invisible 
wings,  your  image  stands  before  me,  and  I reach  out 
to  grasp  it,  like  an  old  pointer  snapping  at  a blue- 
bottle fly.  When  I first  beheld  your  angelic  perfec- 
tions I was  bewildered,  and  my  brain  whirled  around 

like  a bumble-bee  under  a glass  tumbler Since  the 

light  of  your  face  fell  upon  my  life  I sometimes  feel 
as  if  I could  lift  myself  by  my  boot  straps  to  the  top 
of  a church  steeple.  Day  and  night  you  are  my 
thought.  Your  hair  is  like  the  mane  of  a sorrel  horse 
powdered  with  gold;  and  the  brass  pin  skewered 
through  your  waterfall  filled  me  with  unbounded  awe. 
Your  forehead  is  smoother  than  the  elbow  of  an  old 
coat,  and  whiter  than  seventeen  hundred  linen.  Your 
eyes  are  glorious  to  behold.  In  their  liquid  depths  I 
see  legions  of  little  Cupids  battling  and  fighting  like 
cohorts  of  ants  in  an  old  army  cracker.  Your  nose 
is  from  a chunk  of  Parian  marble,  and  your  mouth 
puckered  with  sweetness.  Nectar  lingers  on  your 
lips  like  honey  on  a bear’s  paws, and  myriads  of  un- 
fledged kisses  are  there  ready  to  fly  out  and  light 
somewhere  like  young  bluebirds  out  of  the  parent 
nest.  Your  laugh  rings  on  my  ears  like  the  wind- 
harp’s  strain,  or  the  bleat  of  a stray  lamb  on  the  bleak 
hill-side.  The  dimples  in  your  cheeks  are  like  bow- 
ers in  beds  of  roses,  or  like  hollows  in  cakes  of  home- 
made sugar lam  dying  to  fly  to  your  presence  and 

pour  out  the  burning  eloquence  of  my  love  as  thrifty 
housewives  p«ur  out  the  hot  coffee.  As  the  song-bird 
hungers  for  the  light  of  day,  the  cautious  mouse  for 
the  fresh  bacon  in  the  trap ; as  a lean  pup  hankers 
after  new  milk,  so  I long  for  thee If  these  few  re- 

marks will  enable  you  to  see  the  inside  of  my  soul, 
and  me  to  win  your  affections,  I shall  be  as  happy  as 
a woodpecker  in  a cherry-tree  or  a stage-horse  in  a 
green  pasture.  If  you  can  not  reciprocate  my  thrill- 
ing passions  I will  pine  away  like  a poisoned  bed- 
bug, and  fall  away  from  the  flourishing  vine  of  life  an 
untimely  branch ; and  in  the  coming  years,  when  the 
shadows  grow  long  from  the  hills  and  the  philosophic 
frog  sings  his  evening  hymn,  you,  happy  in  another’s 
love,  can  come  and  drop  a tear  and  toss  a clod  upon 
the  last  resting-place  oi 

“ Julius  Efaminonpus  Muggins." 


A RACY  COMPARISON. 

If  lovely  maidens  will  display 
Their  charms  so  freely  to  beholders, 

What  wonder  sporting  men  should  say. 
They’re  winning  by  a neck  and  shoulders  ? 


“ I didn’t  like  our  minister’s  sermon  last  Sunday," 
said  a deacon,  who  had  slept  all  sermon-time,  to  a 
brother  deacon.  “ Didn't  like  it,  brother  A.?  Why, 
I saw  you  nodding  assent  to  every  proposition  of  tlx 
speaker  l"  


An  old  lady  on  a steamboat  observed  two  men 
pumping  up  water  to  wash  the  deck,  and  the  captain 
being  near  by,  she  accosted  him  as  follows : 

“ Well,  Captain,  got  a well  aboard,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am;  always  carry  one,"  said  the  polite 
captain. 

“Well,  that’s  clever.  I always  disliked  this  nasty 
river  water,  especially  in  dog-days." 


Why  is  a married  man  like  a candle  ? Because  he 
sometimes  goes  out  at  night  when  he  ought  not  to. 


A new  adage  has  been  suggested : “ As  the  days  be- 
gin to  shorten,  the  heat  begins  to  hotteu."  Very  ap- 
plicable to  July. 


A venerable  lady  in  the  hundredth  year  lost  her 
daughter,  who  had  attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty. 
The  mother’s  grief  was  great ; and  to  a friend  who 
came  to  condole  with  her  she  remarked, 

“Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  I knew  I never  should  be 
able  to  raise  that  child !’’ 


A surgeon,  whose  wife  is  a great  scold,  being  asked 
what  he  thought  would  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
surgical  art,  replied,  “ To  take  the  jaw  out  of  a scold- 
ing woman." 

Digging  forMoney.— “ What  are  you  digging  for  ?" 

“ I am  digging  for  money." 

The  news  fled— idlers  collected. 

“We  are  told  you  are  digging  for  money  f” 

“ Well,  I ain’t  digging  for  any  thing  else." 

“ Have  you  any  luck  r* 

“First-rate  luck— pays  very  well— you  had  better 
take  hold." 

All  doffed  their  coats  and  laid  hold  vigorously  for  a 
time.  After  throwing  out  some  cart-loads  the  ques- 
tion arose : 

“ When  did  yon  get  any  money  ?" 

“ Last  Saturday  night.” 

“ Why,  how  much  did  you  get?" 

“ Four  dollars  and  a half.” 

“ Why,  that’s  rather  small  " 

“It's  pretty  well— six  shillings  a day  is  the  price  for 
digging  cellars  all  over  the  town." 

The  spades  dropped,  and  the  loafers  disappeared. 

The  Democracy,  in  search  of  the  national  plunder, 
gave  up  their  Chase,  hoping  to  see  more  spoils  in  New 
York.  Their  opponents  must  Grant  them  a ruinous 
spoil  in  November. 

A gentleman  was  trout-fishing  on  the  sides  of  “Old 
Saddleback,”  a mountain  in  the  interior  of  Maine,  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Supposing  himself  teu 
miles  from  a village,  and  half  as  far  from  a house,  he 
was  surprised  by  hearing  the  blows  of  an  axe.  Soon 
he  came  to  a small  clearing,  where  the  proprietor  of 
the  axe  surveyed  him  with  some  curiosity. 

“ Hallo,  stranger !’’  said  he. 

“ How  are  you,  Sir?” 

“ Well,  now,  stranger,  where  be  you  from  ?" 

“ I’m  from  New  York.” 

“From  New  York!  Why,  I should  think  you’d 
hate  to  live  so  fur  off.” 


Leave  one 
Alfred  replied:  “It  can  not  be"— 
And  his  tears  came  rolling  big— 
“I’ve  not  a lock  to  spare  for  thee; 
Dearest,  I wear  a wig !" 


The  first  apple  was  eaten  by  the  first  pair. 


“ Young  man,  what’s  the  price  of  this  silk  ?”  asked 
a deaf  old  lady. 

“ Seven  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Seventeen  dollars !’’  exclaimed  she ; “ I’ll  give  you 
thirteen." 

“Seven  dollars,  ma’am,  is  the  price  of  the  silk,"  re- 
plied the  honest  shopman. 

“Oh,  seven  dollars,"  replied  the  lady,  sharply,  “I'll 
give  you  five.”  

RITUALIST  AND  SPIRITUALIST. 

The  one,  always  restless, 

Inclineth  to  Rome; 

The  other,  more  staid, 

Is  contented  with — Home  . 


Mrs.  MacRightwing.  “ Och ! Sorrer,  thin,  and  is  the  poor  cravter  jist  dead  ?”  , . , 

Undertaker  Belmont.  “ Oh  no,  he’s  been  dead  this  long  time,  but  his  friends  couldn’t  bear  the  iltyicto.dfj  hi§ >bai#tg  buried ; so  we  embalmed 
him  and  kept  him  in  sight  till — well,  till  we  couldn’t  keep  him  any  longer.” 
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ter  say  his  Catechism  ; but  we've  got  liquor,  and 
there’s  the  women  for  them  as  has  the  stamps  to 
spend  that  way.  (Mother!  mother!”  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  wife,  as  a couple  of  men  walked 
through  the  outer  room  into  the  dance-hall — a 
sort  of  cage  where  the  women  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined like  wild  beasts — “a  couple  of  drinks  for 
these  gentlemen.  ”)  Then  he  returned  to  his  ar- 
gument with  us,  telling  of  the  performances  at 
night,  taking  care  to  impress  on  our  minds  the 
fact  that  they  were  very  different  from  those 
which  the  ministers  witnessed,  and  illustrating 
the  style  of  his  evening  visitors  by  imitations  of 
their  drunken  manner,  and  quotations  from  their 
filthy  and  profane  language. 

He  denounced  Mr.  Dyer  very  roundly,  and 
spoke  of  him  with  great  contempt  as  a “ sensa- 
tion writer.”  He  objected  to  being  called  “the 
wickedest  man  in  New  York.” 

“Iam  not  the  wickedest  man,”  he  said.  “I 
do  a great  deal  more  for  the  poor  than  the  sensa- 
tion writers,  any  how.  I feed  the  hungry  and 
clothe  the  naked.  I give  away  all  my  cast-off 
clothing,  and  I've  taken  many  a poor  fellow  to 
Chatham  Street  and  bought  him  shoes.  And  I 
let  ’em  sleep  here  by  the  stove  on  cold  nights. 
My  neighbors  will  tell  you  that  there  ain't  a more 
charitable  man  in  the  street  than  John  Allen.” 

And  certainly  the  neighbors — police,  mer- 
chants, and  all — say  John  Allen  is  a quiet, 
peaceful,  law-abiding,  generous,  and  charitable 
man. 

“And  Mr.  Dyer  speaks  of  my  house  as  if  it 
was  a den  of  prostitution,”  he  said,  suddenly,  after 
a brief  conversation  with  a drunken  peddler  who 
had  stopped  at  the  door  to  pass  the  compliments 
of  the  morning,  and  swear  a while  at  a truckman 
who  had  “insulted”  him.  “ It’s  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It’s  a boarding-house— just  like  yours,” 
he  added  to  our  artist,  thereby  causing  that  gen- 
tleman to  wince  a little,  and  then  blandly  smile 
his  appreciation  of  the  remark.  “ The  women 
pay  their  board  just  ns  you  do.  Many  of  them 
are  old,  and  don’t  make  money  and  can’t  pay; 
but  I never  turn  ’em  out  into  the  street  on  that 
account.  They  pay  in  what  they  make,  and  do 
odd  chores  about  the  house.  The  other  women 
who  make  more,  pay  their  board  and  spend  the 
rest  for  clothes — ” And  then,  as  if  suspecting 
some  one  would  suggest  it,  he  quickly  added, 
“and  whisky.” 

Apparently  the  most 
of  it  went  for  whisky, 
for  the  several  women 
that  we  saw  had  very 
little  clothing  upon  their 
persons,  and  a gi  eat 
deal  of  the  peculiar  color 
that  comes  from  exces- 
sive drinking  in  their 
faces.  1 hey  were  old, 
ugly,  haggard,  bestial, 
and  toothless  — ‘ ‘ One 
set  of  teeth  to  seven 
women,  ” suggested  a 
companion  — and  gen- 
erally pitiable  beyond 
expression. 

Allen  was  asked  in 
regard  to  his  promise  to 
Commissioner  Acton 
to  quit  the  business. 

“I  did  promise,”  he 
said.  “Mr.  Acton 
sent  for  me  to  come  to 
head-quarters.  1 went 
up,  and  there  I found 
Dyer  with  him.  I had 
made  up  my  mind  not 
to  speak  to  Dyer  again 
because  of  his  misstate- 
ments about  me,  but 
there  I was  face  to  face 
with  him,  and  1 would 
not  run  away.  Mr. 
Acton  asked  me  if  I 
would  quit  the  business, 
and  after  a while  I said 
I would,  and  promised 
to  quit  by  May  1,  or 
sooner  if  I could.  And 
I will,”  he  added,  em- 
phatically, “for  the 
business  is  ruined.  I’m 
overrun  by  people  that 


THE  “ WICKEDEST  MAN”  AS  HE  IS. 


One  of  our  New  York  city  reporters  has  late- 
ly been  exciting  the  sympathies  of  citizens  and 
the  curiosity  of  friends  at  a distance  by  a highly- 
colored  sensational  account  of  John  Allen,  the 
keeper  of  a low  dance-house  in  Water  Street, 
who  is  designated  as  “the  wickedest  man  in 
New  York.”  The  story,  told  with  the  perfect 
art  of  a practiced  sensational  paragraphist,  has 
been  widely  circulated  and  extensively  believed. 

It  really  contains  not  more  than  a grain  of 
truth,  and  that  grain  is  distorted  and  discolored 
until  it  is  not  recognizable.  The  fact  is  that 
John  Ali.en  is  probably  no  worse,  and  certain- 
ly no  better,  than  his  peculiar  class.  He  is  the 
keeper  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  many  vile 
haunts  for  sailors  to  be  found  in  this  as  in  every 
great  maritime  city ; and  he  deliberately,  calcu- 
latingly,  and  cunningly,  makes  money  by  the 
prostitution  of  women  and  the  drunkenness  of 
men.  He  is  a man  with  some  little  education,  for 
the  most  part  picked  up  from  newspapers  and 
the  current  literature  of  the  day ; but  he  is  supe- 
rior in  this  respect  only  to  the  men  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  and  far  inferior  in  general  intel- 
ligence to  the  majority  of  our  mechanics.  He  is 
without  moral  sentiments,  and  never  had  a relig- 
ious idea;  he  reads  religious  papers,  tracts, 
books,  hymns,  etc.,  apparently  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a display  and  exhibition  of  his 
knowledge,  just  as  negro  minstrels  sometimes 
amuse  the  thoughtless  by  burlesques  of  religious 
exercises.  He  is  a powerful  man,  and  his  rough- 
est visitors  hold  him  in  awe;  being  a shrewd 
man,  he  knows  the  importance  of  keeping  an  or- 
derly house,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he 
enforces  order  in  his  house  and  vicinity.  He  is 
as  good  as  an  extra  policeman  in  his  block,  and 
hence  the  certain  amount  of  respect  in  which  the 
police  hold  him.  Our  sensationally-disposed 
friend,  with  a number  of  missionaries,  visited 
and  saw  the  man  and  his  establishment  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  When  any  member  of 
the  Health  Board,  which  possesses  certain  pow- 
ers and  much  influence  with  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, visits  his  house,  John  Allen  naturally 
makes  it  look  as  clean  and  healthy  as  possible ; 
when  any  of  the  various  city  missionaries,  who 
have  their  influence  also  with  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, call,  he  “puts  on  his  religious  face,” 
as  he  expresses  it,  and 
makes  his  establishment 
appear  as  respectable 
and  moral  as  possible. 

These  were  the  ideas 
which  he  expressed  to 
this  writer  when  he, 
with  an  artist,  called  to 
see  and  portray  the 
house  and  the  man  just 
as  they  are.  In  fact  it 
was  the  doleful  burden 
of  his  whole  conversa- 
tion that  Mr.  Dyer, 
his  biographer,  had 
painted  him  too  white. 

He  seemed  to  feel,  and 
certainly  argued,  that 
he,  unlike  another  indi- 
vidual who  keeps  an  ex- 
tensive dance-house  in 
even  hotter  regions  than 
W ater  Street,  was  black- 
er than  he  was  painted. 

We  can  not  quote  all 
the  language  which  he 
used  in  expressing  this 
idea  to  us. 

“ Mr.  Dyer,”  he 
said,  very  nearly  as  we 
give  it  here,  though  not 
verbatim , oaths,  inde- 
cency, and  all,  “Mr. 

Dyer  saw  my  place 
under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. When  a gen- 
tleman comes  here  we 
endeavor  to  treat  him 
right.  We  try  to  en- 
tertain each  man  in  the 
way  he  likes  best ; if  a 
minister  comes,  we  can 
sing  hymns  with  him, 
and  he  can  hear  Ches- 
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come  here  to  look  at  me,  as  if  I was  a wild  beast. 
They  bore  me  to  death,  and  don’t  spend  any 
money.  I have  to  see  hundreds  of  them  a day.  ” 

This  last  remark  was  meant  for  a clerical-look- 
ing gentleman,  who  had  entered  the  room  a few 
minutes  previously.  He  had  come,  as  he  said, 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  say  how 
much  he  admired  him  for  his  determination  to 
quit  the  business. 

“I'm  much  obliged  to  you,”  replied  John 
Allen,  extending  his  hand.  “We  always  try 
to  treat  our  friends  right.  I’ve  had  a good  many 
visitors  lately.  I’m  always  glad  to  see  all  them 
that  come  to  spend  their  stamps.  I don’t  care 
much  to  see  any  others.  The  fact  is,”  he  add- 
ed, in  an  under-tone  to  the  writer,  ‘ ‘ I’m  bored  to 
death  by  just  such  fellows.” 

As  we  had  not  come  to  “spend  any  stamps,” 
I suggested  to  the  artist  to  take  the  hint  and 
leave.  He  remained,  however,  to  witness  the  ex- 
amination of  the  boy,  little  Chester,  which  was 
announced  as  the  next  feature  in  the  entertain- 
ment. This  writer,  having  very  little  disposition 
for  any  further  performances,  took  his  leave. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  from  the  pen  of  the  artist : 


Want  to  see  what  the  boy  knows,  do  yer?”  said 


nile  gutter-game  going  on  just  in  front  of  “Empire 
Hall.”  The  boy  came  at  once,  but  was  somewhat  re- 
tarded in  his  movement  by  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  his  nether  garment  to  fall  about  his  heels.  “ Stretch 
yourself,  Sir?’  said  Allen;  and  the  boy  quickly  in- 
verted himself  and  stood  on  his  head  with  bare  toes 
clutching  at  the  edge  of  the  top  of  the  bar-counter. 

“ Up  with  yer !"  snouted  Allen,  again.  “Want  yer 
to  talk ; and  mind  yer  look  the  gentleman  there  square 
in  the  eye,  too  1 Speak  up  1 Le’s  hear  yer ! Who’s 
the  first  man  ?” 

“Adam,  Sir.” 

“ And  what’s  the  first  woman’s  name?” 

“ Eve,  Sir.” 

“D’she  have  any  children,  and  what’s  the  oldest 
one’s  name  ?” 

“ Cain,  Sir." 

“ What  did  he  do  ?" 

“Killed  Abel,  Sir.” 

“What  did  the  Lord  do  ter  him  ?" 

“Put  the  mark  of  sin  on  his  brow.” 

“Can’t  hear  yer,  can’t  hear  yer!"  roared  Allen; 
and  the  boy  exerted  himself  anew,  answering  prompt- 
ly a number  of  Biblical  questions.  “What  der  yer 
believe  ?”  shouted  Allen.  “Give  us  yer  creed,  Ches- 
ter ?"  The  boy  at  once  repeated  the  Creed  without  a 
single  mistake. 

“ Lem  me  see  now,"  said  Allen,  seating  himself. 
“ Chester,  yer  know  geography  and  something  about 
a good  many  things.  How  many  teeth’s  a man  got  ?” 

“Thirty-two,  Sir." 

“ An’  how  many’s  a boy  got  ?" 

“ Twenty-four,  Sir." 

“An’  how’s  a baby  off?’’ 

“Ain’t  got  none,  Sir." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  examination  through. 
Several  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy  were  an- 
swered promptly  and  in  the  main  correctly.  History 
was  the  next  subject  under  consideration ; in  that  study 
the  child’s  school  report  must  be  very  perfect. 

“ How  many  Presidents  have  we  haa  ?" 

“ Eighteen." 

“And,  Chei 

Masons  among  the 

“Yes,  Sir,  all  but  one  was.” 

“What’s  his  name?" 

“Fillmore,  Sir." 

“Give  us  a Bible  story,  sing  us  a song,  an’  we’ll  let 
you  off." 

Chester  paused  a moment ; then  told  how  Samson 
was  the  strongest  man,  and  gave  Borne  account  of  the 
use  that  he  made  of  his  strength. 

“Mr.  Allen,"  remarked  a reverend  visitor,  in  a 
voice  tremblingly  earnest,  “ take  care  of  that  boy.  Do 
not  ruin  his  lire  ns  you  have  thus  far  ruined  your  own. 
How  old  is  he,  Mr.  Allen  ?” 

Allen  deigned  the  gentleman  no  reply,  but  quietly 
asked:  “How  old  yer,  Chester?"  “Six  years  old, 
Sirl”  “When, Sir?"  “27thofMay last, Sir?’  “What 
time  ?"  “ Half  past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Sir !” 

“But,"  continued  the  clergyman,  “does  the  little 
boy  know  what  he  has  been  telling  us  as  a parrot,  or 
does  he  comprehend  what  he  has  learned  ?’’ 

“ Give  me  that  paper,”  quoth  Allen  to  one  of  the 
persons  near  him  ; “yer  know  the  boy  never  saw  it. 
Take  that  paper,  Chester  ! Want  to  hear  what  there 
is  in  it." 

The  child  read  with  facility,  and  quite  as  rapidly  as 
most  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  four  or  five 
paragraphs,  containing  words  that  children  are  prone 
to  believe  were  placed  in  the  spelling-book  to  pro- 
mote discomfort  and  deteriorate  their  school  reports. 

“ Now  sing  us  a song,  Chester,"  said  Allen,  taking 
the  paper  from  the  boy.  “ Reb  first;  then  give  ns  a 
Union  one.  Set  yer  own  key  if  you  like,”  he  added, 
as  the  boy  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  “an*  I’ll  help 
yer.” 

The  child  hummed  the  scale,  struck  a note. 

“ Too  low,"  said  Allen.  “ Want  ’bout  G flat.” 

The  next  trial  proved  to  be  successful,  and  father 
and  son  sang  “ Rally  round  the  Flag."  The  song  fin- 
ished, Chester  was  remunerated  by  the  visitors,  and 
permitted  by  his  father  to  “git  into  the  street.” 

When  our  artist  was  about  to  leave  he  received 
a cordial  invitation  from  the  proprietor  to  call 


again.  It  is  the  usual  invitation  of  John  Allen 
to  his  friends,  and  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  friends  we  give  it  as  he  uttered  it.  “Come 
in  to-night,"  he  said;  “come  in  to-night  and 
see  the  dancing,  and  bring  plenty  of  stamps  with 


you. 

Such  is  this  man  and  his  house ; opr  account 
and  illustrations  are  by  no  means  exaggerated ; 
the  portrait  of  the  man  is  a photograph,  and  the 
picture  of  his  character  is  drawn  from  life ; the 
house — exterior  and  interior — is  truthfully  por- 
trayed ; and  what  makes  the  story  still  more  pain- 
ful is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  true  story  of  number- 
less other  men  and  places  in  this  city.  There  are 
dozens  of  such  places  along  the  wharves  in  the 
Fourth  and  other  down-town  wards,  and  life  in 
that  district  is  horrible  beyond  description.  Per- 
haps the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Stanley  Fox  of 
Allen’s  establishment,  and  the  large  picture  on 
page  504  of  “Sunday-morning  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,”  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what 
we  can  not  express  in  words.  The  dwellers 
in  country  places  and  small  cities  have  no  idea 
how  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  creat- 


ures pent  up  in  New  York  are  thus  wasted.  Such 
groups  as  we  represent  are  to  be  found  on  any 
Sunday  or  holiday  morning.  J ust  such  idle  men, 
slatternly  women,  and  ragged,  unkempt  children, 
crowd  round  the  closed  doo  -of  the  public  houses, 
and  loll  against  the  walls,  or  play  in  the  gutters. 
There  is  little  or  no  escape  for  them  into  better 
scenes  than  their  own  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes, 
fetid  and  vile,  in  spite  of  sanatory  laws  and 
Health  Officers,  r^liey  .must  -always  be  so  as 
long  as  the  dweHeffc'ffidfieta  have’ no  wish  to 


make  them  better;  so  long  as  infancy  is  edu- 
cated in  filth,  both  moral  and  physical,  the  man 
will  not  feel  the  degradation  which  surrounds 
him,  and  all  manner  of  missionaries,  except  the 
Policeman  and  the  Sanitary  Officer,  will,  we  fear, 
be  in  vain.  The  Legislature  which  closed  the 
doors  of  the  pernicious  gin-shop  on  the  Sabbath 
has  accomplished  a great  work;  the  one  that 
forces  the  tenement-house  landlord  to  see  that 
his  rooms  are  not  crowded  to  suffocation,  that 
compels  him  to  let  his  suffocated  tenants  have  a 
little  ventilation,  that  empties  the  cellars  of  the 
city  of  the  mass  of  humanity  stored  therein  and 
drives  them  into  the  air  and  light,  will  have  done 
an  equally  good  sendee  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  religion. 


A WOMAN’S  JUSTICE. 


IN  EIGHT  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  library 
they  found  Cecil  seated,  Major  Middleton’s  desk 
open  before  her.  She  was  very  pale,  but  her 
hands  no  longer  trembled,  nor  did  her  voice  falter. 
She  recalled,  in  a few  sentences,  her  brother’s 
last  words — how,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  ex- 
acted a promise  from  her  to  destroy  without  in- 
specting every  thing  contained  in  that  desk ; and 
how  that,  afterward,  in  one  of  those  violent  fits 
of  irritation  to  which  he  was  subject — more  than 
usually  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Chester  had  been  in  the  house — he  had  forced  a 
promise  from  her  that  she  would  read  whatever 
she  found  there.  Then,  unfastening  the  secret 
recess,  she  produced  the  miniatures,  letters,  and 
marriage  certificate. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  Mr.  Cathcart 
wanned  to  his  work  the  moment  he  scented  a 
mystery.  He  looked  at  the  miniature ; be  had 
known  Cecil  and  her  brother  all  their  lives.  “No 
possible  mistake,”  he  said,  “as  to  who  is  the 
gentleman ; but  who  is  the  lady  ?” 

Cecil  placed  the  certificate  before  him. 

The  lawyer  scanned  it  without  and  then  with 
his  spectacles,  and  passed  it  to  Mr.  Chester,  sim- 
ply saying,  “Awkward !”  He  then  read  the  let- 
ters. Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  as  one  by  one,  after 
asking  Cedi  if  he  were  to  pass  them  on  to  Ches- 
ter, he  did  so. 

“ The  witness  Dacre  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Cathcart, 
carelessly. 

“Is  drowned — dead.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  twirled  a pen. 

“There!”  he  said;  “you  have  obeyed  your 
brother’s  last  injunction,  and  now  you  can  obey 
his  first.  These  papers  need  give  you  no  uneasi- 
ness.” 

“True,”  said  Cecil.  “I  have  simply  to  seek 
out  my  brother’s  wife  and  child,  and  resign  to 
them  what  I imagined,  until  this  evening,  was 
mine.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  laid  his  two  hands  firmly  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  Cecil, 
pushed  himself  back  in  his  chair,  while  Cecil 
spoke.  She  became  deathly  white,  but  there  was 
no  tremor  in  her  voice. 

Ronald  Chester  moved  as  if  he  were  going  to 
place  his  hand  on  those  of  Cecil,  which  were 
clasped  together  on  the  table;  but  he  did  not 
do  it. 

“My  dear  Miss  Middleton,  my  dear  young 
lady,”  said  Mr.  Cathcart,  “you  can  not,  surely, 
be  serious  ? Any  woman  can  sign  herself  ‘ your 
affectionate  wife ;’  and  the  major  must  have  had 
strong  reasons,  strong  cause,  indeed,  against  this 
— this — person  to  have  written  these  denunciatory 
words  across  so  fair  a face.” 

“When  men  are  tired  of  women  they  write 
any  thing,”  said  Cecil. 

“As  to  the  certificate,  it  may  be  only  waste 
paper,”  persisted  Mr.  Cathcart. 

“It  is  my  duty,”  said  Cecil,  “to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  so  or  not.” 

“You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  the  case  is  tangi- 
ble the  woman  will  see  to  it.” 

“Suppose  she  is  dead,  who  is  to  see  justice 
done  to  my  brother’s  child  if  I do  not  ?” 

“Believing  the  child  to  be  your  brother’s, 
which  might  be  questioned.” 

“I  thought  of  that,”  said  Cecil.  “But  from 
these  letters,  you  see,  the  fact  must  have  been 
admitted.” 

“ Really” — and  Mr.  Cathcart  smiled  that  pe- 
culiarly doubting  lawyer’s  smile,  which  seems  to 
have  been  patented  by  the  profession — “really, 
my  dear  lady,  you  seem  very  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  your  good  fortune.” 

Cecil  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  She  return- 
ed the  melancholy  gaze  of  Ronald’s  eyes  with  an 
intense  look  of  love.  When  she  could  command 
her  voice,  she  said : 

“ Justice  costs  me  very  dear,  but  I must  ren- 
der justice.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  in- 
quired “To  whom? — To  yourself  and  my  friend 
here,  or  to  these  mysterious  personages,  whose 
very  existence  your  brother  evidently  desired  to 
ignore,  until  seized  upon  by — by — Well,  no 
matter.  But  he  made  no  provision  in  any  way 
for  his  wife  and  child.  ” 

“His  injustice  could  be  no  excuse  for  mine.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?” 

“I  fear,”  answered  Cecil — and  now  her  voice 
faltered,  for  she  was  well-nigh  worn  down  by 
contending  emotions — “ I have  nothing  to  pro- 
pose— no  plan  to  set  before  you ; but  I wish  to 
discover  Mrs.  Middleton  and  her  child.  You 
will  know  how  to  set  about  it.  I also  wish  those 
documents  copied,  I retaining  the  originals.  I 
want  this  done  at  once,  and  I have  not  strength 
to  copy  them  myself ; the  last  four  or  five  hours 
have  unnerved  me.” 

“ You  had  better  speak  with  Miss  Middleton 
on  this  subject  before  it  goes  any  further,”  said 
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Mr.  Cathcart,  rising.  “ I will  wait  in  the  next 
room.” 

For  some  minutes  no  word  passed  between 
them.  Ronald  Chester  stood  beside  the  one 
love  of  his  whole  life,  and  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  bosom,  sobbing  that  dry,  hard,  tearless  sob 
of  agony  which  can  be  felt  and  heard,  but  not 
described. 

“ It  was  a dreary  duty,”  she  whispered,  “and 
oh  the  cruelty  of  leaving  me  such  a task ! Ro- 
nald, my  love,  my  life,  you  know  what  is  my 
duty.” 

“Clearly,  Cecil,”  he  replied,  “clearly,  you 
are  doing  what  is  right,  and  what  is  honest. 
My  noble  Cecil ! Never  so  fondly  loved,  never 
so  highly  honored,  as  at  this  moment  when  we 
are  tom  asunder!” 

With  a sharp  cry  Cecil  sprang  to  her  feet, 
threw  back  her  head,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  Ronald  never  forgot  the  light  bursting  like  a 
sudden  glory  through  her  tears. 

“ No,  Ronald,  not  that.  If  my  brother’s  mar- 
riage were  legal,  and  his  child  lives,  I can  not 
prove  my  love  and  homage  by  making  you  mas- 
ter of  Middleton  Lea.  But” — and  here  the  her- 
oine melted  into  the  woman,  and  proved  how 
one  of  her  brother’s  poisoned  arrows  rankled  in 
the  wound — “you  will  not  forsake  me,  Ronald  ; 
though  I am  faded,  our  love  is  unfading — we  will 
go  together  to  the  New  World : that  will  be  our 
harbor  of  refuge,  there  we  will  love  and  five  and 
toil  together.  Did  you  think  I would  let  you  go 
alone  ?” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  Ronald  Chester  sought  Mr.  Cathcart  he 
found  him  in  a state  of  excitement  and  exasper- 
ation wonderful  to  witness. 

“ I never,”  said  the  worthy  lawyer,  “ met  with 
such  an  absurd  case  in  all  my  experience.  Ches- 
ter, I have  known  you  from  your  boyhood,  a 
capital  common-sense  fellow,  and  as  honorable  as 
man  could  be,  you  surely  will  exorcise  this  ro- 
mantic spirit  out  of  Miss  Middleton  ? Now, 
don’t  speak ; if  that  hard-hearted  scoundrel  her 
brother  had  considered  his  marriage  worth  a 
straw,  he  would  not  in  the  first  instance  have  de- 
termined to  destroy  its  evidence,  knowing  the 
woman  would  crop  up.  It  was  one  of  those  en- 
tanglements of  which  I dare  say  he  had  plenty, 
but  which  he  did  not  believe  in ; if  he  had,  the 
boy — his  own  boy ! but  I dare  say  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  him  either.  All  I would  entreat  of  Miss 
Middleton  to  do,  is  to  let  the  matter  rest.  If 
there  is  a wife  she  will  be  certain  to  make  her 
appearance ; let  her  bring  forward  her  claim,  and 
then  it  is  for  us  to  dispute  it.” 

“ I know  Cecil’s  sense  of  justice,”  interrupted 
Mr.  Chester.  * * If  the  wife  is  living,  she  would, 
I think,  ere  this  have  made  a claim.  If  she 
does  not  come  forward  Miss  Middleton  will  be- 
lieve she  is  dead,  and  will  seek  the  child,  of 
whom  she  will  consider  herself  the  natural  as 
well' as  the  lawful  guardian.” 

“Lawful  fiddlestick!”  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
thoroughly  irritated.  “I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
dear  Chester,  but  I can’t  help  it.  This  is  simply 
a question  of  law.  Of  course  you  can  influence 
Miss  Middleton.  She  has  no  right  to  know  any 
thing  about  that  wife  and  child  until  a proper 
claim  is  made.” 

“ But  she  does  know  it,”  said  Mr.  Chester, 
calmly,  “and  I know  her.  If  she  can  find  that 
child,  and  he  is  legitimate,  she  will  retreat  on 
her  five  thousand  pounds.” 

“ What  madness!  Give  up  all  claim  to  that 
noble  property — to  what  ?— to  whom  ? Give  up 
her  love  for  you — ” 

“No,  my  good  friend,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  property,  except  the  property  we  have  each 
in  the  other.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  paused  and  stared  at  him. 

“All  I ask  is  to  let  time  and  the  law  take  its 
course;  let  Miss  Middleton  remain  as  she  is; 
take  no  steps  to  discover  the  child  or  the  woman. 
Can  she  not  give  the  law  fair  play  ?” 

“Cecil  does  not  think  of  law ; she  only  thinks 
of  justice,”  said  Chester. 

“That’s  an  unfair  hit,”  replied  Mr.  Cathcart; 
“ but  I tell  you  the  case  will  not  hold  water.  She 
seeks  to  convert  a fiction  into  a fact.  Major 
Middleton’s  death  has  been  in  all  the  papers ; he 
has  been  buried  more  than  a month.  If  there 
had  been  a wife  she  would  have  been  heard  of 
before  now.” 

“Let  ua  say  good-night  now,  and  meet  here 
to-morrow,”  said  Mr.  Chester. 

“ Very  good.  I need  not  see  Miss  Middleton 
again  to-night.  Make  my  respects  to  her ; tell 
her  neither  men  nor  women  ever  did  any  good  by 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  All  I ask 
of  her  is  to  let  matters  have  their  course.” 

But  Cecil  would  not  do  that.  She  would  not 
even  go  to  Middleton  Lea  until  every  possible 
means  had  been  used  to  trace  the  woman  and 
child,  whom  she  felt  assured  had  been  foully 
wronged. 

If  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  nobility  of 
soul  that  makes  man  only  “ a little  lower  than 
the  angels”  could  have  seen  the  earnestness  with 
which  Ronald  Chester  entered  into  Cecil’s  views 
and  seconded  her  endeavors  to  trace  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  who,  either  with  or  without  cause, 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  man  who  had  sworn 
to  protect  her,  they  might  have  been  cured  of  an 
infidelity  which  is  alike  an  insult  to  the  created 
and  the  creator. 

Mr.  Cathcart  confessed  that,  insane  as  they 
both  were,  their  insanity  had  done  him  good. 

“My  belief,  Sir,  is,”  he  said,  when  talking  the 
case  over  with  a professional  friend  (for  it  had 
“oozed  out”  and  become  matter  of  interest, 
either  as  something  to  praise  or  blame,  but  at 
all  events  something  to  wonder  at  and  talk 
about),  “my  belief,  Sir,  is  that  Miss  Middle- 
ton  will  have  as  much  happiness  in  what  she 
considers  ‘rendering  justice’  as  she  would  have 
had  in  taking  possession  of  Middleton  Lea.  Now, 
guPPQse  this  child  is  discovered — which  I devout- 


ly hope  it  never  will  be — with  a dancing  or  a sing- 
ing woman  for  its  mother — that  exquisite,  deli- 
cate creature,  and  that  high-hearted  man,  will  set 
off  to  the  New  World,  calling  themselves  (and  at 
their  age  too,  for  the  lady  is  past  thirty)  rich  in 
each  other’s  love.  Yes,  and  believing  it,  too ; 
believing  it , Sir ! 

“Miss  Middleton,  Sir,  is  the  victim  of  the 
wildest  dream  of  justice  that  ever  disturbed  a 
woman’s  brain ! All  I entreated  of  her  was  to 
wait  until  the  wife  made  a claim.  It  is  not  one 
woman  in  ten  who  understands  reason ; but  what 
makes  the  matter  more  aggravating  is,  Miss  Mid- 
dleton does — on  every  subject  but  this.  I am 
vei-y  glad  that  such  justice  is  not  contagious,  for 
if  it  was,”  concluded  Mr.  Cathcart,  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  and  speaking  in  a confidential  low 
tone  to  his  friend,  “as  Ronald  had  the  truth- 
ful impudence  to  tell  me,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  law.  However,  Sir,  for  all  that  (this  is  strict- 
ly between  you  and  me),  it  does  one  good  to  see 
that  noble  woman’s  disinterestedness,  and  know 
that  it  is  real  and  true.  It  is  more  refreshing 
than  a cruise  to  Norway  in  the  long  vacation ! 
Selfishness,  Sir,  is  the  curse  of  this  age  of  electro- 
plate and  stucco,  and  yet  here,  Sir,  are  a full- 
grown  man  and  woman  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
sensation !” 

Certainly  Mr.  Cathcart  had  never  so  unwill- 
ingly placed  himself  in  communication  with  the 
police  as  he  presently  proceeded  to  do.  Cecil, 
not  satisfied  with  what  she  believed  would  be  the 
coldness  of  his  instructions,  saw  the  detective 
officer  who  was  to  be  employed  in  this  deli- 
cate investigation,  and  quickened  his  percep- 
tions with  the  hope  of  a handsome  reward  if 
he  succeeded.  Of  course  she  was  beset  with 
friends  and  advisers,  who  held  with  Mr.  Cath- 
cart that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  taken 
possession  and  waited.  It  was  astonishing  how 
all  degrees  of  “friendliness”  encircled  the  heir- 
ess and  her  betrothed — every  suggestion  being 
“ for  her  good.”  She  listened  with  the  calm  and 
gentle  courtesy  inseparable  from  her  nature,  but 
remained  firm  and  faithful  to  what  she  consid- 
ered justice. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Houns  and  days  passed  anxiously  and  heavi- 
ly, bringing  hardly  any  information  from  the  de- 
tective officer  who  accompanied  the  lawyer's 
clerk  in  the  search  which  Cecil  had  so  prompt- 
ly determined  upon.  One  week  they  were  in 
Scotland;  next  week  they  were  drifting  from 
one  to  another  of  the  Channel  Islands,  after 
what  seemed  to  all  but  Cecil  a forlorn  hope. 
Yet  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  and  the  fact  that 
a child  was  born,  seemed  established — to  the 
great  disgust  of  Mr.  Cathcart.  A clew  gather- 
ed up  in  Guernsey  sent  the  two  men  to  Baden- 
Baden,  whence  a strange  wild  story  was  trans- 
mitted to  their  employers.  This  story  was  to 
the  effect  that,  at  what  they  called  “a  grand 
hotel,”  Major  Middleton’s  last  visit  was  perfect- 
ly remembered.  He  was  accompanied  by  a deli- 
cate blue-eyed  blonde,  as  tiny  and  fantastic  as  a 
faiiy,  and  who  sang  like  an  angel ; but  who,  one 
night  after  a concert,  disappeared  with  a Russian 
tenor,  who  married  her  next  morning.  This  did 
not  disconcert  the  major  in  the  least ; during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day  he  was  the  gayest  of 
the  gay  at  all  the  places 

Where  men  do  congregate, 

and  patronized  the  Russian  tenor’s  next  concert 
in  a very  liberal  manner.  He  had  created  too 
marked  a reputation  for  eccentricity  during  for- 
mer seasons  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  a mis- 
take as  to  his  identity. 

The  beautiful  blonde  (thus  the  story  ran  on) 
had  made  a confidante  of  the  lady  who  sat  at 
“the  receipt  of  custom”  at  the  hotel,  and  had 
assured  her  that,  even  if  he  had  been  a free  man, 
nothing  would  have  induced  her  to  marry  “ cette 
sauvage  magnifique,  Major  Middleton.”  She 
had  made  that  little  excursion  with  him  from 
sheer  pity.  “Madame  Middleton,”  whom  she 
described  as  being  fierce  as  “Vesuvius,”  “ dark 
as  night,”  and  in  bad  health,  had  altogether 
made  life  so  triste  for  the  poor  major,  that  in 
pity  she  gave  him  a little  variety,  but  to  many 
him ! — it  would  have  been  too  absurd — “he  had 
not  a note  in  his  voice  1”  Of  course  inquiry  was 
made  if  this  person  had  stated  where  ‘ 1 Madame 
Middleton”  was?  Somewhere  in  Scotland,  the 
signora  had  said.  The  officer  had  been  there  ; 
had  traced  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  Oban 
and  into  the  wilds  of  Arasaig,  where  the  latter 
had  established  renown  as  a fisherman  and  crags- 
man, daring  and  doing  what  the  Highlanders 
could  not  achieve.  Cecil’s  cheek  paled,  and  her 
tears  fell  at  the  record  of  her  brothers  vices ; but 
her  eyes  brightened  when  she  found  his  feats  of 
courage  and  strength  unforgotten. 

The  lady’s  beauty  was  also  well  remembered, 
and  even  in  those  early  days  of  wedlock,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  hotel  at  Oban  had  observed,  that 
“they  were  not  that  loving  together  as  might 
have  been  expected,  seeing  they  were  just  wed. 
The  lady,  ‘a  foreigner,  poor  body,’  cried  a deal, 
and  the  gentleman  never  heeded.  She  was  * aw- 
some’  too,  sometimes,  in  her  tempers,  and  she” 
(the  landlady)  “ was  sorry  for  baith.”  It  would 
seem  that  Major  Middleton  soon  wearied  of  his 
wedded  life,  for  the  next  time  he  was  traced— 
there  were  now  no  footprints  of  his  wife — he  re- 
appeared at  Baden.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
left  the  lady  he  had  married,  and  that  he  had 
conceived  a violent  hatred  toward  her.  One  of 
the  major's  brother  officers,  hearing  of  the  inves- 
tigation, called  on  Mr.  Cathcart,  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  she  might  be  discovered  in  a luna- 
tic asvlum,  for  the  major  once,  and  once  only, 
had  mentioned  to  him  what  he  called  his  mis- 
erable marriage”  (they  had  been  close  corilrades 
as  brothers  during  the  Crimean  war),  and  had 
distinctly.  Stated  that  she  was  insane.  “But 
surely,”  deoil  Md,'  ‘i'if  that  were  the  case,  there 
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would  have  been  some  trace  of  the  fact — she 
must  have  been  paid  for  in  some  asylum.  And 
the  child ! Her  brother  could  not  have  left  his 
own  child  without  provision. 

Instead  of  enlightening  this  communication 
perplexed  even  the  keen-witted  lawyer.  So  con- 
fident did  Cecil  become  that  both  mother  and 
child  were  alive  that  she  prepared  for  her  intend- 
ed emigration,  making  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  well-dofng  of  Middleton  Lea — as 
though  she  were  its  agent,  not  its  owner.  Grad- 
ually her  friendly  advisers  dropped  into  mere  ac- 
quaintances— hardly  that.  She  had  cast  herself 
from  her  high  estate  by  her  own  act,  and  out  of 
the  established  mode  and  circle  of  her  race.  She 
was  monstrously  eccentric.  Some  whose  advice 
had  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  her  consid- 
ered her  conduct  as  an  unmarried  lady  highly  in- 
delicate. 

Then  Mr.  Chester’s  friends  gradually  cooled 
down  to  nodding  and  “ ho w-d’y e-doing,”  and  in 
course  of  time  became  near-sighted  when  they 
met  him.  Some  declared  they  thought  a man 
little  better  than  “ a fool”  who  could  not  manage 
to  make  a woman  who  loved  him  do  any  thing 
he  pleased ; others  sneered  at  the  poor-spirited 
idea  of  giving  up  such  a place  as  Middleton  Lea ! 
when  any  fellow  with  common-sense  could  have 
“ turned  the  wind.”  A few  above  the  common 
herd  understood  and  appreciated  Cecil’s  justice, 
and  respected  Chester  for  the  freedom  of  heart 
and  conduct  he  awarded  to  his  betrothed.  His 
independent  spirit  yearned  to  be  the  architect  of 
its  own  fortune,  and  he  would  have  accepted  hers 
only  because  he  could  not  have  had  her  without 
it.  There  are  some  such  nobly  loving  hearts  still 
in  the  world,  thank  God ! 

Mr.  Cathcart  at  length  declared  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  that  could  be  done;  that 
every  stone  had  been  turned  that  could  be  turned, 
except  one:  an  advertisement  for  the  missing 
ones  might  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers ; but 
Cecil  shrank  from  that,  it  was  such  an  exposure 
of  her  brother’s  vices,  such  a reflection  on  her 
brother’s  memory.  She  dwelt  with  intense  pain 
on  what  she  felt  to  be  a thousand  times  worse 
than  the  suffering  her  brother’s  selfishness  and 
caprices  had  obliged  her  to  endure — the  heart- 
lessness and  cruelty  of  thus  abandoning  his  wife 
and  child.  His  hardness,  his  tyranny,  his  bitter 
taunts  were  all  buried  with  him ; but  this  living 
roof  of  a thoroughly  heartless  nature  wounded 
er  beyond  endurance  and  ate  into  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Winter  was 

“Lingering  in  the  lap  of  May." 

Cecil  believed  as  firmly  as  ever  that  her  brother’s 
wife  and  child  would  be  discovered,  and  as  firm- 
ly as  ever  refused  to  assume  a position  to  which 
she  had  no  claim.  Time  was  passing,  and  Ron- 
ald Chester  must  either  go  abroad  or  relinquish 
the  prospect  that  promised  brightly  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  was  noon,  the  noon  of  what  would  be  a 
long,  sunless  day,  calling  but  faint  odors  from 
the  early  flowers;  the  wind  wavering  between 
east  and  west ; little  gray  clouds  drifting  beneath 
a hazy  sky. 

Cecil’s  first  act  when  she  entered  the  library 
was  to  shut  down  the  window,  and,  though  the 
room  was  due  south,  to  draw  up  the  blind. 
There  was  no  sun  to  exclude.  The  fatal  ebony 
desk  stood  in  its  old  place.  She  drew  a chair  to 
the  table,  arranged  paper  and  envelopes,  and  6at, 
pen  in  hand,  not  writing,  but  looking  upward 
as  if  awaiting  help  to  arrange  and  express  her 
thoughts. 

Suddenly  her  reverie  was  broken  by  a knock 
at  the  door.  South,  her  old,  faithful  servant,  in 
answer  to  his  mistress’s  “Come  in,”  entered, 
and,  white  and  trembling,  advanced  to  the  table 
and  grasped  the  back  of  a chair  with  both  hands, 
looking  earnestly  at  her. 

“ What  is  it,  South  ? Why  do  you  not  speak  ?” 

“In  a minute,  Miss  Cecil.  Just  one  minute 
to  get  my  breath  and  set  how  to  begin.  I don’t 
see  how  to  believe  my  eyes  or  ears.  I wish  Mr. 
Chester  was  on  the  spot ; and  Mr.  Cathcart  says 
to  me,  as  if  I did  not  know  it,  ‘ Miss  Middleton 
is  an  angel,’  he  says;  ‘only  she  shouldn’t  go 
against  the  nature  of  things,  South,  he  says — ’ ” 

“ Never  mind  what  Mr.  Cathcart  said,  South ; 
that  can  not  have  agitated  you.” 

“No,  Miss  Cecil;  but  he’s  below.  He  is 
in  my  pantry  this  blessed  minute.  I know  he 
is ; for  he  has  as  many  turns  in  him  as  an  eel ; 
so,  to  make  sure,  I locked  him  in,  and  there's 
the  key,”  added  South,  triumphantly.  “The 
scamp !” 

“Are  you  in  your  senses,  South?  Are  you 
speaking  of  Mr.  Cathcart?” 

“No,  ma’am;  but  my  brain  is  moydered, 
and  no  wonder.  It’s  that  scamp  of  the  world, 
Charles,  Miss  Cecil — Charles — Charley  Dacre, 
that  dared  to  say  I was  jealous  of  him— Charles, 
that  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs,  the  bads  and 
goods,  of  him  that’s  gone,  that  I told  you  was 
sent  to  America — the  poor  Master’s  pad-groom ; 
and  sure,  if  he  had  a mind  to  come  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  so  many  honest  boys 
are  drowned,  he  might  have  done  it  at  once,  and 
spared  us  all  the  trouble  and  bother  we’ve  had — 
not  to  count  the  expense,  and  keeping  you  out 
of  your  rights.  I never  was  glad  to  set  eyes  on 
Charley  Dacre  before ; but  the  minute  I saw  him 
I thought  what  was  on  the  road,  and  that  we 
should  get  the  rights  of  every  thing  at  last. 
There’s  hardly  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  bones, 
nor  yet  a decent  rag  on  his  back,  and  he  says  he 
hasn’t  as  much  as  would  bury  him !” 

“South,”  exclaimed  Cecil,  breathlessly,  rising 
from  her  chair,  “I  do  not  care  to  hear  that;  I 
want  to  hear  about  my  brother’s  wife ; he  was 
present  at  the  marriage  ?” 

“He  was,  Miss,  and  at  something  else,  too; 
only  sit  down,  dear  mistress,  till  I get  out  what 
— May  I be  forgiven  fpr  it,  I’m  a proud  man  to 
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have  heard ! He  was  present  at  the  poor  lady's 
funeral,  and  what’s  more,  he  saw  the  last  of  the 
child,  which  died  before  its  mother;  and  the 
mother  never  riz  her  head  after  that,  nor,  says 
Charley  Dacre,  went  into  tantrums  nor  despera- 
tion, but  settled  into  melancholy  madness,  and 
the  major  put  her  into  a lunatic  asylum,  and 
paid  for  her  handsomely,  though  he  would  never 
see  her  after  the  birth  of  the  baby,  which  he  dis- 
owned. And  when  she  died  she  was  buried  with 
her  child.  Oh,  Miss  Cecil  1 sure  it’s  not  fainting 
you  are?" 

Cecil  did  not  faint.  She  told  South  to  get  her 
a glass  of  water,  and  not  speak  again  for  a few 
minutes.  When  he  left  the  room  her  trembling 
heart  echoed  her  murmured  thanksgiving : 

“Lord,  1 thank  thee  that  my  brother’s  memory 
is  purified  from  the  great  sin  that  was  pressing 
me  into  my  grave!” 

In  less  than  two  hours  Charles  Dacre  was  be- 
neath the  harrow  of  Mr.  Cathcart’s  cross-examin- 
ation, and  the  same  evening  the  clear-headed  old 
lawyer  journeyed  only  a few  miles  out  of  London, 
to  the  asylum  where  the  poor  lady  died,  and  to 
the  church-yard  where  she  had  been  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  her  child.  It  is  one  of  the  un- 
explained readings  of  corrupt  nature  that  the  men 
who  are  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  the 
destruction  of  female  virtue  are  always  the  most 
violent  against  the  w oman  whom  they  suspect  of 
infidelity  to  themselves.  Whatever  cause  pro- 
duced Major  Middleton’s  hatred  of  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  after  his  fashion  well  enough  to 
marry,  never  came  to  light. 

Dacre,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  only  an- 
swered that  Major  Middleton  was  a very  particu- 
lar gentleman — very  particular — especially  when 
he  began  to  get  a little  tired  of  a lady.  But  Mrs. 
Middleton  was  a foreigner,  and  as  fond  of  liberty 
as  the  major  himself,  and  very  “ wild-like”  from 
first  to  last.  He  never  knew  who  she  was,  or 
where  she  came  from.  Master  seemed  to  think 
a great  deal  of  her  at  first,  and  at  one  time  told 
him  their  next  move  should  be  to  Middleton  Lea ; 
but  they  soon  got  to  be  very  unhappy.  She  was 
the  only  lady  his  master  was  ever  afraid  of.  He 
used  to  swear  she  was  mad ; and  so  she  was 
(Dacre  thought)  from  the  very  first,  off  and  on. 
Mr.  Cathcart  repeated  this  to  Cecil,  who  en- 
treated that  no  more  questions  should  be  asked. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  be  known  was  known. 
Her  brother  had  not  deserted  either  wife  or  child, 
and  the  past  should  be  buried  w ith  them.  It  was 
as  dishonorable  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  dead 
as  of  the  living.  Dacre  should  have  a sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and 
she — they — would  take  possession  of  Middleton 
Lea  after  their  marriage ; that  is,  when  they  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  tour. 

The  worthy  lawyer  astonished  South  by  rush- 
ing into  the  dining-room  and  shaking  him  by  the 
hand;  “as  cordially,”  said  South,  when  he  re- 
peated it  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  “as  if  I was 
a gentleman!” 

“South,”  6aid  Mr.  Cathcart,  “I  look  upon  a 
faithful  servant  as  a family  friend,  and  you  have 
been  in  the  family  twenty  years.  My  blood  boils 
when  I think  of  the  wicked  cruelty  that  obliged 
her  to  see  those  letters.” 

“ He  could  not  help  it,  Sir,”  said  South,  “no 
more  than  a cat  can  help  torturing  before  it  de- 
stroys. To  think  of  them  two  being  children  of 
the  same  parents.  Sir !” 

“And  to  think  now  of  her  and  her  husband’s 
long  deferred  happiness,  South.  Heaven  bless 
them  both ! Nevertheless,  a word  in  your  ear, 
South.  ” The  lawyer’s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  whis- 
pered it.  “I  hope  I shall  never  have  in  my  office, 
as  long  as  I live  and  stick  to  business,  another 
case  of  Woman’s  Justice,  South!” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Din  you  ever  chance  to  spend  any  portion  of  your 
summer  rusticating-time  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
youthful  victim  of  Trout-fishing  fever  ? Perhaps  not ; 
and  then  you  can  not  be  familiar  with  all  the  phases 
of  this  disease.  It  is  a contagious  epidemic,  though 
not  of  the  malignant  class.  It  makes  its  appearance 
early  in  the  season,  and  spreads  with  fearful  rapidity 
in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  running  brooks.  Ladies 
rarely  suffer  from  its  visitations ; its  most  numerous 
victims  are  boys  and  young  men,  although  violent 
cases  have  occurred  among  those  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty ; and  even  boy  babies  have  shown  marked  in- 
dications of  the  disease.  The  most  prominent  symp- 
toms of  Trout-fishing  fever,  as  exhibited  in  a boy  of 
from  ten  to  fourteen,  are  great  restlessness  and  ex- 
citement at  the  mere  mention  of  a brook  or  pond ; 
and  the  sight  of  such  bodies  of  water  throws  him  into 
violent  fits,  analogous  to,  though  not  as  distressing 
to  witness,  as  those  experienced  by  the  victim  of  hy- 
drophobia. He  jumps  wildly  about,  dances  and 
screams,  and  no  relief  is  obtained  until  he  is  allowed 
to  dip  a line  attached  to  a long  pole  into  the  water. 
Even  then  the  spasm  occurs  every  time  the  line  is 
taken  out  of  the  water  for  an  instant ; and  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  remedy  many  hours  before 
the  mind  is  restored  to  a tranquil  state.  Various  oth- 
er symptoms  are  apparent.  The  patient  has  no  inclin- 
ation for  ordinary  sports  and  games ; he  spends  much 
time  alone  in  fondling  over  fish-hooks,  lines,  and 
poles ; he  eschews  meat,  and  has  no  appetite  for  any 
thing  save  trout.  Nevertheless,  he  iB  not  morose  or 
selfish ; on  the  contrary,  he  is  remarkably  kind  and 
obliging.  He  asks  if  you  have  errands  to  do ; he  fore- 
stalls your  wishes  ; he  is  solicitous  for  your  health ; 
and  then  he  mildly  inquires  what  will  be  the  probable 
state  of  the  weather  on  some  succeeding  day.  By  that 
you  know  at  once  that  a fit  is  approaching ; and  so 
strong  is  this  disease  that  when  a crisis  is  at  hand  it 
is  considered  safer  to  seek  the  nearest  suitable  waters 
aud  allow  the  disordered  nerves  and  muscles  full  play. 
So  when  he  hints  at  a fishing  excursion  you  regard  it 
as  a remedial  agency,  and  make  no  objection. 

At  least,  we  did  not  object  when  the  boy  we  have  in 
mind  asked  us.  We  went  with  him  to  be  on  hand  in 
case  of  dangerous  paroxysms.  We  went  once,  twice, 
many  times— often  finding  trout,  and  always  finding 
pleasure.  Short  excursions  were  rather  disdained  by 
our  young  patient ; so  one  afternoon,  about  the  time 
country  people  sit  down  to  the  tea-table,  we  entered 
a lumbering  old  stage-coach  bound  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  Maine,  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  fish- 
ing-traps. A very  jolly  ride  we  had,  part  by  sunlight, 
part  by  moonlight,  and  as  no  other  passengers  came 


within  the  coach,  we  appropriated  all  the  conveniences 
it  contained.  To  be  sure  the  roads  were  fearfully 
rough ; but  then  the  views  were  bold  and  graud,  and 
we  were  going  a-trouting.  So  we  laughed,  and  sung, 
and  plauned  for  the  morrow.  We  had  intended  to 
go  to  the  foot  of  Old  Blue,  a somewhat  noted  mount- 
ain, nearly  3000  feet  high ; but  when  we  reached  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  on  the  stage-route,  we  found 
no  conveyance  could  be  furnished  on  the  next  day. 

So  we  went  on  to  the  little  village  of  P , where  we 

found  excellent  accommodations  for  the  night  at  the 
hotel. 

Next  morning  our  landlord  assured  us  fronting  was 
not  so  good  at  Old  Blue  as  a few  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction.  So,  breakfast  over,  with  a sociable  driver 
and  a stout  horse  and  wagon  we  started  for  Oold 
Stream,  where,  years  ago,  before  it  had  been  chris- 
tened, many  adventurers  flocked  to  search  for  gold, 
though  few  found  it.  The  drive  wa6  charming,  and 
the  scenery  grand.  A long  ridge  of  lofty  mountains 
encircled  us,  and  brooks,  and  streams,  and  ponds 
sparkled  with  the  full  waters  which  a shower  of  the 
previous  day  had  given.  Our  guide  was  chatty,  and 
gave  many  an  anecdote  and  bit  of  information.  He 
took  special  pride  in  telling  of  the  nine-pounder  trout, 
caught  by  a New  York  gentleman  a year  or  two  ago 
in  Rangely  Lake,  which  was  only  about  eighteen  miles 
from  where  we  were.  This  trout  was  carried  to  New 
York  in  a tank  of  water,  various  contrivances  being 
made  for  its  safety  and  comfort.  It  was  a difficult  and 
expensive  undertaking,  and  when  accomplished,  the 
poor  thing  pined  for  its  native  waters  and  died  in  a 
week.  In  the  course  of  our  drive  we  rode  through 
the  bed  of  the  famous  “Runaway  Pond."  The  story 
in  brief  is  this : Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  this 
pond  was  a deep  body  of  water,  famed  for  its  trout. 
Near  by  ran  a stream  on  which  was  a valuable  saw- 
mill. One  day  some  mischievous  youths  cut  a deep 
channel  in  the  bank  of  the  pond  toward  the  mill- 
stream.  The  waters,  rushing  into  it,  forced  their  way 
resistlessly  until  they  cut  entirely  through  into  the 
stream.  The  whole  pond  pressed  into  the  channel 
with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  and  speedily  all  the 
waters  had  flowed  into  the  mill-stream,  producing  au 
immense  freshet,  destroying  the  mill,  and  raising  all 
connecting  streams  of  water  in  a remarkable  manner. 
Such  is  popular  history  of  “ Runaway  Pond."  Now  a 
deep,  sandy  bed,  encircled  by  high  banks,  is  pointed 
out  to  the  stranger,  and  furnishes  the  only  obvious 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  story. 

But  dallying  with  the  scenery,  we  are  forgetting  the 
trout.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  for  Gold  Stream 
was  so  high  that  morning,  in  consequence  of  the 
shower,  that  trout  would  not  “ bite."  So,  after  recon- 
noitring the  premises,  with  a view  to  a future  trip, 

we  returned  to  P to  dine  and  rest  The  latter 

part  of  the  afternoon,  however,  when  the  waters  had 
fallen  somewhat,  we  went  a few  miles  in  another  di- 
rection, to  Dill's  Brook,  where  the  trout  did  bite,  to 
their  sorrow,  but  to  our  patient's  great  delight.  The 
streams  in  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  Rangely  Lake,  far- 
ther up  the  country,  are  very  popular,  and  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  patronize  them.  But 
truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  waters  are  not  heal- 
ing—our  patient  is  no  better,  and  there  is  little  hope 
of  improvement  until  cold  winter  weather  comes. 

From  the  South  come  good  reports  respecting  the 
cotton  crops.  A good  deal  of  research  has  been  made, 
and  the  result  is  encouraging.  The  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  three  millions  of  bales. 

Times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with 
them.  One  hundred  years  ago  a good  deacon  of  New 
Haven  carried  au  umbrella  to  church  (the  first  one 
seen  in  that  place),  and  a deputation  of  the  brethren 
were  sent  to  “ labor"  with  him,  inasmuch  as  the  use 
of  an  umbrella  when  it  rained  was  thought  to  be  “ fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  Providence.” 

The  “big  snake”  of  Tennessee  has  been  almost 
caught  1 but,  alas  for  the  peace  of  the  community,  he 
has  escaped,  and  is  again  at  large.  A trap  had  been 
set  for  him,  consisting  of  an  immense  box,  with  its 
open  end  placed  against  the  mouth  of  the  hole  into 
which  his  snakeship  retired.  He  was  seen— at  least 
his  head  was— going  into  the  trap ; but  the  beholder 
was  so  terrified  that  he  rushed  away  at  frill  speed. 
The  next  person  who  ventured  near  the  trap  found  it 
lying  with  one  end  still  in  the  hole,  but  the  other  riven 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  some  of  the  bars  of  iron  be- 
ing found  fully  fifty  steps  off.  No  one  supposed  for  a 
moment  he  would  be  able  to  break  the  immense  cage 
prepared  for  him : it  would  have  held  a lion.  So  says 
the  Nashville  Banner.  Latest  intelligence.—' The  snake 
has  at  length  been  shot  by  a couple  of  young  men  1 
He  measured  25>#  feet  in  length,  and  his  greatest  cir- 
cumference was  30%  inches.  He  was  spotted  like  a 
rattlesnake,  and  a terrible-looking  fellow. 

The  Water  Company  in  Portland  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing with  their  work,  and  the  water  from  Sebago 
Lake  will  be  brought  into  the  city  by  December— a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  residents.  The  main  con- 
duit will  be  six  miles  in  length,  and  over  six  thou- 
sand feet  are  already  laid.  The  pipe  is  shipped  from 
Philadelphia ; three  cargoes  have  been  received,  and 
the  fourth  probably  will  arrive  before  this  paragraph 
is  read.  The  Company  have  decided  to  lay  a large 
brick  conduit  at  the  lake  end  instead  of  pipe,  so  that 
the  future  wants  of  the  city  may  be  secured.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  feet  of  pipe  are  laid  daily,  and 
every  thing  possible  done  to  accelerate  the  enterprise. 
It  is  said  that  the  water  of  Sebago  Lake  has  been 
proved,  by  analysis,  to  be  the  purest  in  the  known 
world— only  one  grain  of  solid  matter  being  found  in 
fifty-eight  thousand  grains  of  water.  It  can  be  used 
for  all  purposes  without  distillation. 

A Chicago  damsel  j^s  been  brought  into  court  on 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct.  In  fact,  in  a fit  of  pas- 
sion because  her  lover  would  not  have  his  imperial 
shaved  .off  to  please  her,  she  snatched  up  a pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  it  off  herself!  The  unfortunate  man 
has  been  suffering  for  some  time  under  her  threat  to 
sue  him  for  breach  of  promise.  He  was  engaged  to 
her,  it  was  true,  but  he  had  mistaken  his  affections. 
Nevertheless  if  he  was  absent  from  her  for  two  days 
there  came  a note : 

“ Darling,— If  I do  not  sea  yon  in  two  honn  I shall  commence  the 
snit.  Thy  adoring  Marion.” 

Naturally  he  went  If  she  wished  to  go  to  a con- 
cert, and  he  did  not  profess  a willingness  to  escort 
her,  there  came  a note : 

“ My  Own,— The  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  a lawyer. 

“ Faithfully  yours.” 

When  the  climax  of  cutting  his  imperial  came,  he 
brought  a charge  against  her.  The  Judge  fined  the 
parties  $10  each. 

The  Independent  Order  of  B’nai  B’rith,  which  re- 
cently held  a Convention  in  this  city,  is  a charitable 
organization  of  Israelites,  founded  in  1S43.  This  Or- 
der is  a secret  society  similar  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  or 
Free  Masons,  but  none  except  Hebrews  can  become 
members.  Yet  it  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  special 
religious  purposes,  only  “ to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the 
poor  and  needy,  to  visit  and  attend  the  sick,  and  to 
protect  and  assist  the  widow  and  orphan."  The  Order 
is  divided  into  115  lodges,  including  over  12,000  mem- 
bers. These  lodges  are  organized  into  five  districts, 
which  embrace  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  stated 
that  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  charitable  enterprises 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Order  of  B'nai  B’rith. 


HON.  JAMES  BROOKS,  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

James  Brooks  was  bora  at  Portland,  Maine, 
in  1810.  Ilis  father  was  captain  and  principal 
owner  of  a brig  in  the  merchant  service.  This 
vessel  was  lost  at  sea,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
In  it  was  invested  all  the  property  of  the  captain, 
and  his  wife  was  left  a widow  with  three  young 
children — James,  the  eldest,  being  less  than  ten 
ears  old.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  eleven 
e was  thought  capable  of  earning  his  own  live- 
lihood. He  found  employment  as  clerk  in  a 
“store”  at  Lewiston,  the  agreement  being  that 
he  should  be  “kept” — that  is,  have  his  board 
and  clothes  — until  he  was  twenty-one,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  term  should  receive  a hogshead 
of  New  England  rum.  Now  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  keeper  of  that  store — for  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  another  store  in  Lew- 
iston— besides  the  multifarious  matters  that  then 
formed  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  a country 
store,  was  the  custodian  of  the  town  library, 
which  contained,  besides  a few  books  on  science, 
Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  Goldsmith’s  Natural 
History,  and  the  like,  one  of  Scott’s  novels. 
Over  all  these  the  lad — future  editor  and  Con- 
gressman— pored  assiduously  for  two  years,  get- 
ting by  heart  the  novel.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
young  Brooks  asked  Reynolds  to  release  him 
from  his  ten  years’  contract.  The  request  was 
granted.  The  fact  was  that  the  sharp  lad  had  a 
better  offer  from  Mr.  Lowel,  the  keeper  of  the 
other  Lewiston  store.  Lowel  would  give  him 
three  months’  schooling  every  year  ; he  should 
also  have  the  privilege  of  selling  candies  upon 
his  own  account,  and  for  his  own  profit.  Be- 
sides— for  Lowel  kept  a tannery  as  well  as  a 
store — young  Brooks  might  buy  raw  skins,  have 
them  tanned  free  of  charge,  and  sell  the  leather 
for  his  own  profit.  So,  by  one  means  and  an- 
other, Brooks  made  and  saved  some  money. 
Meanwhile  he  grew  ambitious.  He  wanted  to 
get  an  “education.”  This,  in  the  New  England 
phrase  of  forty  years  ago,  meant  going  to  college. 
The  lad  kept  a sort  of  journal,  in  w hich  he  wrote 
down,  day  by  day,  all  his  wishes  and  hopes.  This 
he  kept  in  his  desk ; but  somehow  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  good  Mr.  Lowel.  That  worthy  man 
saw  that  in  his  young  clerk  there  was  the  making 
of  something  more  than  a dealer  in  candies  and 
calicoes.  He  told  the  boy  that  he  would  release 
him  from  the  contract  to  remain  with  him  until 
he  was  of  age ; and  would,  moreover,  if  neces- 
sary, help  him  to  “get  an  education.” 

Young  Brooks’s  small  savings  now  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  had  accumulated  enough  to 
pay  for  tuition  at  Monmouth  Academy,  besides 
the  charge  of  a dollar  a week  for  board.  After 
a time  he  returned  to  Lewiston,  and  undertook  to 
teach  the  district  school  for  ten  dollars  a month 
and  his  board.  It  was  the  custom  to  put  up  at 
auction  the  school-teacher  for  board,  he  to  be 
knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Brooks 
was  started  at  a dollar  and  forty  cents  a week. 
But  competition  was  brisk,  and  the  bids  ran  rap- 
idly down  to  a dollar,  seventy -five  cents,  fifty 
cents,  and  at  last,  when  they  reached  forty  cents 
a week,  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  fell,  and  the 
teacher  wras  knocked  down  to  a jolly  farmer,  who 
looked  as  though  he  did  not  live  upon  four  dimes 
a week. 

“Come,  young  man,”  said  he,  jovially,  as  they 
mounted  the  wagon,  “cheek  up : let  me  tell  you, 
a good  deal  of  good  eating  can  be  got  out  of 
forty  cents  a week,  as  you  will  find  out  at  my 
house.” 

Reaching  the  farm-house,  he  was  ushered  into 
his  apartment,  which  certainly  was  not  at  all  like 
the  dormitory  at  Squeers’s.  Next  morning  the 
farmer  undertook  to  demonstrate  how  he  could 
make  money  by  boarding  the  teacher  well  for 
forty  cents  a week.  He  led  him  to  the  pig-sty, 
where  a fat  porker  was  poking  his  nose  into  the 
trough  so  lazily  that  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not 
suffer  from  short  commons. 

* ‘ Do  you  see  that  critter  ? How  much  do  you 
guess  he  will  cut  up  ?” 

Brooks,  who  had  bought  many  a porker  while 
a clerk,  made  a very  close  estimate. 

“That’s  about  the  mark,"  said  the  farmer, 
with  evidently  rising  admiration.  “ Now  you’re 
a-going  to  eat  him,  among  other  things ; and  I 
guess  you’ll  have  hard  work  to  eat  all  your  share 
of  him  this  winter.  I saw  you  looked  down  in 
the  mouth  when  you  was  knocked  off  to  me  for 
forty  cents  a week ; but  I’ll  show  you  how  I can 
keep  you  for  that,  and  make  money  by  it  too.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  his  farm  produced 
almost  every  thing  needed  for  the  family  use, 
with  a surplus  which  was  traded  off  at  the  store 
for  groceries  and  the  like.  The  fanner  had  little 
use  for  money,  except  to  pay  the  taxes ; and  to 
produce  this  tax-money  was  the  destination  of 
the  porker.  “Now,  you  see,  if  I hadn’t  got  you 
I should  have  had  to  kill  the  hog,  take  him  to 
Portland,  and  sell  him.  This  would  have  taken 
me  and  the  team  three  days ; and  when  I got 
back,  besides  losing  time  and  trouble,  I shouldn’t 
have  had  more  money  than  I shall  get  for  you. 
Now  all  you’ll  eat  won’t  be  more  than  the  whole 
of  that  hog.  Call  that  square.  Besides,  you’re 
a smart  young  fellow,  and  can  teach  the  girls 
their  lessons  evenings.  That  ’ll  be  clear  profit. 
So  I shall  get  my  money’s  worth  out  of  you, 
don’t  you  fear.  Come  along  and  see  if  I can’t 
do  this,  and  not  starve  you  either.” 

That  winter  was  a pleasant  and  profitable  one 
for  the  young  teacher.  He  taught  and  went 
through  the  studies  preparatory  for  college ; and 
one  evening  in  a week  read  aloud  the  newspaper 
to  his  host,  and  thus  really  began  his  training  for 
his  future  profession  of  journalist  and  politician. 

In  the  spring  he  found  himself  “ready  for 
college.”  with  sufficient  money,  added  to  what 
he  could  earn  in  vacations,  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  a frugal  way.  He,  in  fact,  kept  at  the  head 
of  his  class ; so  that  w hen  his  Sophomore  year 
should  have  begun  he  asked  to  be  examined  for 
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admission  to  the  Junior  class.  The  request  was 
rather  leluctantly  acceded  to;  but  the  examina- 
tion was  satisfactory,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Junior  class,  so  that  his  course  at  WaterviUe 
College  lasted  three  years  instead  of  the  regular 
four. 

Having  graduated  at  eighteen,  second  in  his 
class,  he  returned  to  his  mother’s  at  Portland, 
having  just  ninety  cents  in  his  pocket.  He 
must  find  something  to  do  at  once.  A man  who 
can  do  any  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  need 
hardly  look  for  work.  A teacher  was  wanted  for 
a Latin  school  in  Portland.  Brooks  gained  the 
appointment,  with  a salary  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars— a fair  income  then  and  there  for  a young 
man.  Besides  teaching  he  began  the  study  of 
law,  entering  the  office  of  John  Neal,  a man  not 
unknown  to  fame  as  lawyer  and  author. 

During  his  last  year  at  college  he  luid  begun  to 
write  for  the  local  newspapers — without  pay,  of 
course.  The  Portland  Advertiser  was  then  the 
leading  newspaper  of  Maine.  Brooks  began  to 
send  anonymous  papers  to  this  journal.  The 
editor  soon  found  that  these  articles  were  the 
most  attractive  things  in  his  paper.  He  sought 
out  his  anonymous  contributor,  and  engaged  him 
to  write  regularly  at  a salary  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. For  two  years  Brooks  kept  up  his  three- 
fold occupation  of  teacher,  law  student,  and  jour- 
nalist. But  the  last,  as  almost  always  happens, 
at  length  absorbed  hitn  wholly,  and  he  gave  all 
his  time  to  the  Advertiser,  saving  that  he  also 
took  up  the  kindred  function  of  political  speaker. 
He  became  popular  at  once,  and  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  was  elected  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  his  native  city  of  Portland — still, 
however,  keeping  up  his  connection  with  the 
newspaper,  for  which,  next  year,  he  went  to 
Washington  as  its  correspondent  from  the  capital 
and  the  outh.  His  Southern  letters  were  noted 
for  their  strenuous  opposition  to  the  system  of 
slavery.  Thence  he  went  to  Europe  as  corre- 
spondent, traveling  on  foot  and  describing  what 
he  saw. 

Returning  to  America  he  received  propositions 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a daily  news- 
paper, to  be  called  the  New  York  Express — 
Brooks  to  furnish  brains,  and  others  cash.  Be- 
fore the  engagement  was  consummated  he  was 
nominated  as  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Port- 
land district.  He  preferred  Congress  to  the 
Express.  The  district  was  then  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, while  Brooks  was  a Whig.  There  were 
three  candidates — Brooks,  Smith,  and  I)ux. 
Tw'o  trials  vvere  made,  neither  candidate  having 
a majority.  On  the  third  Dun  withdrew,  and 
F.  O.  J.  .smith  was  elected  by  a close  vote. 

The  Express  enterprise  was  then  resumed,  and 
the  paper  was  started.  But  the  men  who  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  capital  failed  to  meet 
their  engagement,  and  the  whole  burden  fell  upon 
Brooks,  'lhe  editor-in-chief  undertook  and 
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performed  the  work  of  three  men.  Finally,  the  I elected  to  the  New  Y ork  Legislature,  also  became 
Express  having  been  united  with  another  paper,  one  of  the  most  popular  stump  speakers  during 
it  gained  a firm  footing.  Brooks,  who  had  been  | the  Harrison  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  In 


1847  he  married  a lady  of  Virginia  who  wras  the 
owner  of  a few  slaves,  but  the  bridegroom  in- 
sisted that  these  should  be  manumitted  before 
the  marriage  took  place. 

In  1849  he  was  elected  Member  of  Congress ; 
and  was  re-elected  in  1851.  In  1853  he  returned 
to  the  active  management  of  the  Express,  mak- 
ing, however,  another  extended  tour  in  Europe. 

Of  his  more  recent  political  course  we  give  only 
the  bare  outline.  When  the  election  for  the  Thir- 
ty-eighth Congress  approached  the  country  was 
convulsed  with  the  war  excitement.  Brooks, 
who  had  all  along  belonged  to  the  Whig  party, 
refused  to  go  with  its  successor,  the  Republican 
party,  and  presenting  himself  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  Congress,  was  elected — the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  retiring  in  his  favor.  He  ran 
for  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  received  the  cer- 
tificate of  election,  and  took  his  seat.  This  was 
contested  by  his  Republican  opponent,  in  whose 
favor  the  case  was  decided  by  the  House  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  He  was  nominated  for 
the  next  Congress,  and  elected  by  a large  and 
undisputed  majority.  He  took  his  seat,  singu- 
larly enough  protesting  against  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  House.  He  must  now  be  considered 
as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


POLAR  BEAR  HUNTING. 

The  Polar  Bear  is  the  largest,  strongest,  most 
powerful,  and,  next  to  the  grizzly,  the  most  fe- 
rocious of  the  five  species.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristics  are,  great  length  of  body  and  neck, 
the  smallness  of  its  ears,  largeness  of  the  soles  of 
its  feet,  fineness  und  length  of  hair,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  head.  It  is  invariably  of  a dingy 
white  hue.  Some  have  been  seen  which  were 
eight  feet  long,  and  others  have  been  captured 
which  weighed  1500  pounds.  Their  size  and 
strength  and  ferocity  make  them  very  dangerous  to 
hunt,  and  the  chase  of  them,  by  the  Esquimaux 
and  others,  with  clogs,  and  armed  with  lances  or 
pikes,  as  in  our  illustration,  is  full  of  excitement 
and  incident. 


THE  LATE  EMANUEL  LEUTZE. 

Lectze,  the  artist,  died  of  sun-stroke  in  Wash- 
ington City  on  July  18,  aged  52  years.  His  great 
ability  as  an  artist  had  long  been  recognized,  and 
he  had  for  many  years  ranked  among  the  first  of 
American  painters. 

He  was  a native  of  Germany,  but  his  parents 
brought  him  to  this  country  when  he  was  in  his 
infancy,  and  settled  at  Philadelphia.  His  first 
efforts  at  drawing  were  made  while  at  the  sick 
bed  of  his  father,  and  the  pencil  was  originally 
taken  up  merely  to  beguile  the  time.  His  first 
real  success  in  painting  was  made  in  1840,  with 
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THE  LATE  EMANUEL  LEUTZE,  THE  ARTIST.— [PnoT.  by  Rookwood,  839  Broadway.] 


his  “Indian  Gazing  at  the  Setting  Sun.”  He 
made  considerable  money  off  this  and  a few  other 
works,  which  had  been  ordered  on  the  heels  of  his 
success,  and  in  1841  he  carried  out  his  long  pro- 
jected design  of  going  to  Dusseldorf  to  study  un- 
der Karl  Lessing,  then  the  chief  of  the  Dussel- 
dorf School  of  Art,  and  from  whom  Lkutze 
adopted  the  style  of  hard  outline  and  defective 
coloring  peculiar  to  the  school,  and  which  a sub- 
sequent residence  of  study  at  Venice  in  a school 
of  art  distinguished  for  its  voluptuousness  of  col- 
or could  not  wholly  eradicate.  He  remained  in 
Europe,  engaged  in  painting,  until  1859,  when 
he  returned  to  this  country. 

His  first  work  in  Europe,  “Columbus  before 
the  Council  of  Salamanca,”  was  purchased  by  the 
Dusseldorf  Art  Union  ; as  was  also  a subsequent 
work  representing  Colcmbds  in  chains.  The 
latter  was  subsequently  brought  to  this  country. 

The  best  known  of  Lebtze’s  pictures  are 
those  illustrating  American  history,  and  the 
large  painting  in  the  Capitol,  entitled,  “West- 
ward the  Course  of  Empire  takes  its  Way.” 
His  “Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware”  has 
been  frequently  engraved,  and  is  familiar  to  ev- 
ery school-boy.  “Washington  at  Monmouth,” 
“News  from  Lexington,”  “Sergeant  Jasper,” 
and  “ Washington  at  Princeton,”  are  among  his 
most  popular  works. 


A LOBSTER  FACTORY. 

We  lately  gave  an  account  in  the  Weekly  of 
“ A New  Jersey  Fish  Farm,”  showing  how  trout 
were  “ manufactured”  for  market.  We  present 
our  readers  in  this  issue  with  an  illustrated  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  many  lobster  factories  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Maine. 
The  particular  establishment  herein  described  is 
at  Oceanville,  Deer  Island,  in  Isle  Haul  Bay; 
and  the  account  and  illustrations  will  indicate 
pretty  clearly  to  the  reader  the  modus  operandi 
of  catching  and  preparing  this  most  important 
of  the  very  extensive  shell  fish  family  for  market. 

Lobsters  are  found  in  almost  all  the  salt  waters 
of  the  globe;  but,  like  many  other  fish,  they 
thrive  better  in,  and  are  the  finest  flavored  when 
taken  out  of,  the  waters  of  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  name  of  the  animal  is  derived 
from  a word  signifying  leaper,  and  was  doubt- 
less suggested  by  the  manner  in  which  it  moves 
through  the  water  by  short  leaps.  It  swims 
backward,  its  propelling  power  being  in  the  tail, 
which  it  draws  by  a quick,  forcible  motion  to- 
ward its  body.  It  has  no  difficulty  in  directing 
its  course  accurately,  as  its  eyes  project  from 
the  head,  and  can  be  freely  turned  so  as  to  see 
backward  as  well  as  in  front.  Lobsters  go  in 


THE  LOBSTER. 


schools,  having  male  leaders  which  are  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  of  the  school,  and  which  main  - 
tain their  supremacy  by  superior  force.  The 
older  leaders  when  taken  are  often  found  to  be 
covered  with  scars  received  from  frequent  and 
fierce  conflicts  for  the  championship.  The  lob- 
ster casts  his  shell  annually,  retiring  for  a short 
time  to  some  sheltered  place  until  the  new  shell 
hardens  sufficiently  to  allow.it  to  leave  its  re- 
treat. During  this  time  (May  to  June  and  July) 
it  is  said  to  be  “sick,”  and  is  unfit  for  market. 
While  “ sick”  it  is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
other  fish ; and  when  it  is  at  all  incautious  and 
venturesome  is  not  unfrequently  slowly  devoured, 
inch  by  inch,  by  worms,  crabs,  and  even  fellow- 


lobsters.  Its  claws  are  possessed  of  immense 
power,  and  these  it  uses  to  crush  its  enemies, 
and  to  prepare  and  hold  its  food.  When  wound- 
ed in  these  useful  members  it  casts  them  ofi'  al- 
most instantly,  detaching  them  at  the  joint,  and 
in  a short  time  new  ones  sprout  out  and  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones,  so  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a very  large  lobster  with  claws  not 
over  an  inch  in  length,  or  with  only  one. 

The  “ova,”  or  spawn,  of  the  lobster  are  beads 
of  a brilliant  red  when  boiled,  and  are  carried 
under  the  tail  of  the  female,  which  is  always 
called  a ‘ ‘ hen”  lobster.  The  spawn  is  familiar- 
ly spoken  of  as  the  “coral,”  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing lobster  sauce,  to  give  it  that  pink,  inviting 
appearance  which  epicures  esteem  a sine  qua  non 
in  its  preparation  for  the  table.  Lobsters,  until 
boiled,  are  of  a beautiful  blue-black  hue,  which 
turns,  as  is  well  known,  to  a brilliant  scarlet  in 
boiling  water.  The  “hen,”  or  female  lobster, 
is  broader  in  the  tail  part  than  the  “cock”  lob- 
ster, and  she  is  more  prized  on  account,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  her  furnishing  gourmands  with  the 
coloring  matter  to  the  sauce  which  accompanies 
their  salmon  or  turbot. 

The  lobster  can  be  magnetized,  and  it  is  a feat 
frequently  performed  by  old  sailors  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  astonishment  of  the  verdant.  This  is 
accomplished  by  gently  stroking  the  lobster  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  with  the  hand,  when  it  be- 
comes passive,  and,  if  stood  on  its  head,  will  re- 
main so  for  some  minutes  motionless  with  its 
tail  in  the  air. 

The  fishing  season  begins  as  soon  as  the  lob- 
ster has  left  his  “sick  bed,”  and.  with  his  new 
shell,  put  on  new  vigor.  The  fishermen  then 
flock  to  the  lobster-grounds  in  Penobscot  Bay 
and  put  down  their  traps  by  thousands.  The 
usual  method  of  taking  them  is  by  using  pecul- 
iarly shaped  nets  called  “pots,”  which  are,  in 
fact,  a sort-  of  basket  stretched  on  hoops  and  cov- 
ered over  with  netting.  In  the  netting  a circu- 
lar hole  is  made  for  the  ingress  of  the  lobster  (on 
the  same  principle  as  that  in  a wire  mouse-trap), 
so  that,  having  once  found  his  way  into  the  net, 
the  imprisoned  shell  - fish  is  unable  to  recede. 
These  “ pots”  are  baited  with  dead  fish  or  offal. 
Fish,  however,  are  always  to  be  preferred,  and 
the  fresher  the  better,  as  lobsters  are  choice  in 
this  respect,  and  will  often  decline  to  be  enticed 
by  a stale  bait.  The  “pots”  are  sunk  by  means 
of  heavy  stones  fastened  to  their  hoops.  Mnall 
ropes  attach  the  “pots” 
to  a line  of  floating 
corks  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  They 
are  sunk  just  below 
low  - water  - mark,  as 
lobsters  never  travel 
far  from  the  inshore 
rocks,  which  furnish 
them  with  their  food. 
As  the  tide  flows  in  the 
lobsters  creep  in  with 
it,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  shore,  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  then 
attracted  by  the  sight 
or  smell  of  the  bait  in 
the  ‘ ‘ pots”  set  to  catch 
them.  All  sea -fish 
feed  on  the  flood-tide, 
and  hence,  as  soon  as 
the  ebb  has  turned, 
and  the  tide  begins  to 
flow  inward,  there  is  a 
general  bustle  and  stir 
among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  salt  water. 

A trap  is  estimated 
to  average  a catch  of 
two  lobsters  a day 
through  the  sea&h  • 


and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  lobster-grounds 
of  Maine  furnish  at  a moderate  estimate  sixty 
thousand  lobsters  a day,  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  business  may  be  realized.  Nearly  all  the 
lobsters  which  are  sold  fresh  in  the  Boston  and 
New  York  markets  are  taken  from  these  grounds, 
being  transported  in  smacks  or  small  vessels  hav- 
ing wells  or  spaces  in  their  holds  which  allow  a 
constant  flow  of  water  through  them.  This  is 
necessary,  as  the  lobster  soon  dies  if  the  water 
becomes  foul. 

But  the  larger  portion  of  the  catch  is  put  into 
cans  and  hermetically  sealed,  and  in  this  form 
goes  to  all  portions  of 
the  globe,  civilized  and 
uncivilized.  When 
caught  the  lobsters 
are  “plugged”  and 
“carred”  by  the  fish- 
erman— that  is,  small 
plugs  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the 
claws  so  that  the  lob- 
sters can  not  open 
them  to  crush  their 
neighbors ; and  they 
are  put  into  large 
racks  called  “cars,” 
and  moored  in  clear 
water. 

From  the  “cars” 
the  lobsters  which  are 
intended  for  packing 
are  conveyed  ashore 
to  the  boiling -room 
of  the  factory  and 
placed  in  kettles  alive, 
great  care  being  taken  to  discard  all  lobsters 
which  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  vitality,  it  being  a 
point  with  first-class  establishments  never  to  boil 
a lobster  after  it  is  dead,  although  it  may  have 
been  dead  but  a few  minutes.  After  being  boiled 
in  sea-water  for  a short  time  they  are  piled  in 
racks  to  cool,  after  which  they  are  “cracked,” 
and  the  meat  of  the  large  claws,  tail,  and  arms 
connecting  the  claws  with  the  body,  removed  by 
men  and  girls.  The  meat  then  passes  into  the 
“filling-room,”  where  the  black  string  of  the 
tail  and  the  bone  of  the  claws  are  removed. 
The  meat  is  then  washed  and  placed  in  the  cans 
by  girls,  after  which  it  is  sauced  and  carefully 
weighed,  the  cover  put  in,  and  the  cans  passed 
to  the  solderers,  who 
solder  in  the  covers 
with  the  greatest  care. 

The  cans  are  then 
taken  to  the  “bath- 
room” and  placed  in 
square  pans  holding 
each  about  one  hun- 
dred one-pound  cans. 

These  pans  when  full 
are  placed  in  large 
tanks  of  boiling  water 
and  boiled  until  the 
air  in  the  cans  has  ex- 
panded so  as  to  cause 
the  ends  to  bulge  out, 
when  they  are  punc- 
tured and  the  air  al- 
lowred  to  escape.  The 
hole  is  then  immedi- 
ately stopped  with  a 
drop  of  solder,  and 
they  are  replaced  in 
the  bath  to  complete 
the  process.  With 
the  greatest  care  some 
cans  will  leak,  and 
in  the  best  estab- 
lishments these  are 
thrown  out  or  opened 
anti  re’filTed  with  fresh 


meat,  as  a “third  run”  (or  third  bath)  greatly 
injures  the  quality  of  the  meat.  After  the  bath 
the  cans  are  removed  to  the  “labeling-room,” 
where,  after  cooling  and  the  ends  collapsing, 
they  are  inspected  by  sounding  each  can  with  & 
bit  of  iron  to  ascertain  if  the  exhaust  is  perfect. 
This  done,  and  imperfect  cans  removed,  they 
are  scoured  in  saw-dust  by  girls  and  then  paint- 
ed, as  they  would  otherwise  rust  on  long  voy- 
ages. When  dry  they  are  labeled  and  placed  in 
wooden  boxes  containing  from  two  to  four  dozen 
cans  each,  and  after  being  properly  stenciled  are 
ready  for  shipment. 

In  the  establishment  at  Oceanville,  where  is 
packed  a famous  lobster  known  the  world  over 
as  the  “ star  lobster,”  and  which  is  conducted  by 
the  Portland  Packing  Company  (said  to  be  the 
largest  packing  establishment  in  the  world,  car- 
rying on  nine  different  establishments),  about 
three  thousand  cans  per  day  are  turned  out,  re- 
quiring about  five  thousand  lobsters  to  fill  them. 
The  lobsters  go  into  the  cans  in  a perfectly  fresh 
state ; and  years  after,  when  opened,  are  found 
to  be  as  fresh  as  when  just  taken  from  the  shell, 
and  far  superior  to  many  of  the  lobsters  which 
are  sold  in  the  shell  in  our  markets,  and  cheaper 
— the  cost  of  transporting  alive  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing the  cost  of  cans  and  sealing. 


ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A new  champion  for  the  Intelligence  of  Ani- 
mals, M.  Ernest  Menault,  has  revived  the  discus- 
sion in  a book  full  of  facts  and  inferences  which, 
if  not  all  new,  are  all  to  the  point.  Without  ad- 
mitting that  humans  are  the  issue  of  quadrumans, 
he  believes  with  Lactantius  that  animals  possess 
in  a certain  measure  the  faculties  of  men,  and 
that  our  inferior  brethren,  as  St.  Francis  d'Assisi 
calls  them,  preceded  us  on  earth,  and  were  our 
first  instructors.  We  take  an  example  or  two 
of  what  the  smallest  and  the  dullest  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  biggest  and  cleverest — fleas  and  fish 
as  well  as  elephants — can  do. 

There  were  Industrious  Fleas  before  our  time. 
Baron  Walckenaer  (who  died  in  1452)  saw  w ith 
his  own  eyes,  for  sixpence,  in  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  Paris,  four  learned  fleas  perform  the  man- 
ual exercise,  standing  upright  on  their  hind  legs, 
with  a splinter  of  wood  to  sene  for  a pike. 
Two  other  fleas  dragged  a golden  carriage; 
with  a third  flea,  holding  a whip,  on  the  box 
for  coachman.  Another  pair  dragged  a cannon. 
The  flea-horses  were  harnessed  by  a golden  chain 
fastened  to  their  hind  legs,  which  was  never  tak- 
en off.  They  had  lived  in  this  way  two  years  and 
a half,  without  any  mortality  among  them,  when 
Walckenaer  saw  them.  They  took  their  meals 


on  their  keeper’s  arm.  Their  feats  were  per- 
formed on  a plate  of  polished  glass.  When  they 
were  sulky,  and  refused  to  work,  the  man,  in- 
stead of  whipping  them,  held  a bit  of  lighted 
charcoal  over  their  backs,  which  very  soon 
brought  them  to  their  senses. 

But  of  what  use  is  cleverness  without  a heart  ? 
The  flea  has  strong  maternal  affections.  Mie  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  crannies  of  floors,  in  the  bedding 
of  animals,  and  on  babies’  night-clothes.  When 
the  helpless,  transparent  larva?  appear,  the  mo- 
ther-flea feeds  them,  as  the  dove  does  its  young, 
by  discharging  into  their  mouths  the  contents  of 
her  stomach.  Grudge  her  not,  therefore,  one 
small  drop  of  blood.  For  you,  it  is  nothing  but 
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a flea-bite ; for  her,  it  is  the  life  of  her  beloved 
offspring ! 

While  pleading,  however,  for  the  flea  we  can 
not  do  as  much  for  the  bug,  though  he  is  gifted 
with  fuller  developed  intelligence.  An  inquisi- 
tive gentleman,  wishing  to  know  how  the  bug 
became  aware  of  a human  presence,  tried  the 
following  experiment.  He  got  into  a bed  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  without  any  tester,  in 
the  middle  of  an  unfurnished  room.  He  then 
placed  on  the  floor  a bug,  who,  guided  probably 
by  smell,  pondered  the  means  of  reaching  the 
bed.  After  deep  reflection  he  climbed  up  the 
wall,  traveled  straight  across  the  ceiling  to  the 
spot  immediately  over  the  bed,  and  then  dropped 
plump  on  the  observer’s  nose.  Was  this,  or  was 
it  not,  an  act  of  intelligence  ? 

The  Fish  belongs  to  the  great  Flathead  family. 
The  same  sort  of  platitude  which  you  see  in  his 
person  doubtless  extends  to  the  whole  of  his  char- 
acter. You  have  met  him  somewhere  in  human 
shape — one  of  those  pale-faced,  wishy-washy 
gentlemen,  whose  passions  have  extinguished 
all  heart  and  feeling.  You  often  find  them  in 
diplomatic  regions,  and  can’t  tell  whether  they 
are  fish  or  flesh.  But  if  their  mental  powers  are 
less  developed,  their  term  of  existence  is  more 
extended.  They  gain  in  longevity  what  they  lose 
in  warmth  of  temperament. 

Nevertheless,  the  skill  with  which  the  stickle- 
back constructs  his  nest  is  now  a matter  of  nat- 
ural history.  Other  fishes  display  an  address 
which  we  acquire  only  by  long  and  constant 
practice.  One  fellow,  with  a muzzle  prolonged 
into  a long  narrow  tube  (which  he  uses  as  a pop- 
gun), prowls  about  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers.  On 
spying  a fly  on  the  water-weeds  he  slyly  swims 
up*  till  he  gets  within  five  or  six  feet  of  it.  He 
then  shoots  it  with  water  from  his  proboscis, 
never  failing  to  bring  down  his  game.  A gov- 
ernor of  the  hospital  at  Batavia,  doubting  the 
fact,  though  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  pro- 
cured some  of  these  fish,  to  watch  their  pranks. 
He  stuck  a fly  on  a pin  at  the  end  of  a stick,  and 
placed  it  so  as  to  attract  their  notice.  To  his 
great  delight  they  shot  it  with  their  water-guns, 
for  which  he  rewarded  them  with  a treat  of  in- 
sects. 

The  pike  has  proved  himself  not  only  intelli- 
gent, but  even  capable — disbelieve  it  who  will — 
of  gratitude. 

“ While  living  at  Durham,"  says  Dr.  War- 
wick, “I  took  a walk  one  evening  in  Lord 
Stamford’s  park.  On  reaching  a pond  in  which 
fish  were  kept  ready  for  use,  I observed  a fine 
1 iUo  of  some  six  pounds’  weight.  At  my  ap- 
! r oach  he  darted  away  like  an  arrow.  In  his 
hurry  he  knocked  his  head  against  an  iron  hook 
fixed  in  a post  in  the  water,  fracturing  his  skull 
and  injuring  the  optic  nerve  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  He  appeared  to  suffer  terrible  pain ; he 
plunged  into  the  mud,  floundered  hither  and 
thither,  and  at  last,  leaping  out  of  the  water, 
fell  on  the  bank.  On  examination  a portion  of 
the  brain  was  seen  protruding  through  the  frac- 
tured skull. 

“This  I carefully  restored  to  its  place,  mak- 
ing use  of  a small  silver  toothpick  to  raise  the 
splinters  of  broken  bone.  The  fish  remained 
quiet  during  the  operation;  when  it  was  over 
he  plunged  into  the  pond.  At  first  his  sufferings 
appeared  to  be  relieved  ; but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  he  began  rushing  right  and  left  until 
he  again  leaped  out  of  the  water. 

“ I called  the  keeper,  and  with  his  assistance 
applied  a bandage  to  the  fracture.  That  done, 
we  restored  him  to  the  pond  and  left  him  to  his 
fate.  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  I reached  the 
Water’s  edge,  the  pike  swam  to  meet  me  quite 
close  to  the  bank,  and  laid  his  head  upon  my 
feet.  I thought  this  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing. Without  further  delay,  I examined  the 
wound  and  found  it  was  healing  nicely.  I then 
strolled  for  some  time  by  the  side  of  the  pond. 
The  fish  swam  after  me,  following  my  steps,  and 
aiming  as  I turned. 

“ The  following  day,  I brought  a few  young 
friends  with  me  to  see  the  fish.  He  swam  to- 
ward me  as  before.  Little  by  little  he  became 
so  tame  as  to  come  to  my  whistle  and  eat  out  of 
ny  hand.  With  other  persons,  on  the  contrary, 
lie  continued  as  shy  and  as  wild  as  ever.  ” 

This  anecdote  is  averred  to  have  been  read,  in 
1 8f)0,  before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

The  elephant,  with  a sort  of  humorous  justice, 
is  given  to  return  injuries  or  insults  in  kind.  In 
Madagascar,  an  elephant’s  comae,  happening  to 
have  a cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  thought  fit,  out  of 
bravado,  to  break  it  on  the  animal’s  head.  The 
elephant  made  no  protest  at  the  time ; but  next 
day,  passing  a fruit-stall,  he  took  a cocoa-nut  in 
his  trunk  and  returned  the  comae’s  compliment 
so  vigorously  on  his  head  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

If  vindictive,  the  elephant  is  also  grateful.  At 
Pondicherry,  a soldier  who  treated  an  elephant 
to  a dram  of  arrack  every  time  he  received  his 
pay,  found  himself  the  worse  for  liquor.  When 
the  guard  were  about  to  carry  him  off  to  prison, 
he  took  refuge  under  the  elephant  and  fell  asleep. 
His  protector  would  allow  no  one  to  approach, 
and  watched  him  carefully  all  night.  In  the 
morning,  after  caressing  with  his  trunk,  he  dis- 
missed him  to  settle  with  the  authorities  as  he 
best  could. 

Both  revenge  and  gratitude  imply  intelligence ; 
still  more  does  the  application  of  an  unforeseen 
expedient.  A train  of  artillery  going  to  Seringa- 
patam,  had  to  cross  the  shingly  bed  of  a river. 
A man  who  was  sitting  on  a gun-carriage,  fell ; 
in  another  second  the  wheel  would  have  passed 
over  his  body.  An  elephant  walking  bv  the  side 
of  the  carriage  saw  the  danger,  and  instantly, 
without  any  order  from  his  keeper,  lifted  the 
w heel  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  fallen  man 
uninjured. 

At  Clemency,  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland, 
a wolf  toward  nightfall  entered  the  village,  and 
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immediately  gave  chase  to  a small  gray  terrier 
belonging  to  no  one  in  particular.  Instead  of 
taking  shelter  in  the  nearest  cottage,  the  dog 
rushed  on  to  the  end  of  the  hamlet,  and,  enter- 
ing a wheel-wright’s  yard,  leaped  safe  and  sound 
into  the  kennel  of  a huge  mastiff.  The  wolf  had 
followed  too  closely  to  recede,  and  the  mastiff, 
in  spite  of  a heavy  chain  that  cramped  his  move- 
ments, darted  out  suddenly  and  seized  the  wolf 
by  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  sequel  was  remark- 
able. The  mastiff,  impeded  by  his  chain,  began 
to  yield  to  the  struggles  of  the  wolf,  w i ieh  was 
a full-grown  powerful  beast,  when,  just  at  the 
right  moment,  another  large  dog  arrived  at  full 
speed,  accompanied  by  the  little  terrier,  who  had 
evidently  seen  his  comrade’s  need  of  assistance, 
and  gone  off  to  procure  it.  This  unexpected  ally 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  the  wolf  was 
speedily  mastered. 


THE  LUTHER  MONUMENT. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  Lutheh  Monument  at  Worms,  on  June  25th 
last,  in  connection  with  the  singular  fact  that  the 
same  day  was  chosen  by  the  Pope  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  bull  against  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers who  in  Austria  are  establishing  the 
same  religious  liberty  which  Luther  preached 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  We  now 
give  an  illustration  and  description  of  this  inter- 
esting monument. 

It  was  erected  by  the  subscriptions  of  Protest- 
ants, principally  German  Protestants,  of  course ; 
and  Worms  was  chosen  as  the  site,  because  it 
was  at  the  Diet  held  in  that  city  in  1521  that 
Luther  first  came  forward  as  the  reformer  of 
the  Church.  The  monument  is  in  bronze.  There 
are  thirteen  statues  in  all;  all  colossal,  but  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  height  at  which 
they  stand.  Luther,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant, stands  on  the  top  of  a pedestal  of  his 
own ; his  head  is  upraised  as  in  the  attitude  of 
speech ; his  closed  right  hand  rests  on  the  Bible 
held  in  his  left.  Even  so  he  must  have  looked 
as  he  uttered  those  famous  closing  words  of  his 
speech  at  the  Diet  of  Worms — words  fitly  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal  whereon  he  stands : 
“Here  I stand;  I can  not  do  otherwise.  God 
be  my  helper.  Amen.” 

At  each  corner  of  Luther’s  pedestal  sits  one 
of  his  precursors  in  the  work  of  Reformation — 
each  chosen  from  a different  country,  to  show 
that  the  work  was  not  begun  by  Luther,  but 
was  rather  the  protest  of  Christendom  against 
error.  These  four  statues  are  Petrus  Waldus, 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonarola.  These 
five  statues  are  the  heart,  of  the  monument,  and 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  a stone  balustrade,  ex- 
cept on  Luther’s  side,  where  there  are  to  be 
steps.  On  the  four  comers  of  this  wall  are  to 
stand,  like  towers  on  a castle,  the  four  corner- 
stones of  the  Reformation  in  Germany : on  Lu- 
ther’s ri stlit  Frederick  the  Wise,  of  Saxony ; 
on  his  left  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse ; 
behind  Philip,  Reuchlin,  the  humanist ; and 
behind  Frederick  the  thoughtful  and  modest 
Mei.anchthon. 

Between  these  comers  will  come,  on  three 
sides,  high  pedestals  for  three  sitting  symbolical 
female  figures — Spires,  Augsburg,  and  Magde- 
burg. Spires,  because  there  the  Reformers  first 
took  the  name  of  Protestants;  Augsburg,  be- 
cause of  the  Confession ; and  Magdeburg,  the  wit- 
ness unto  blood  for  the  new  Church,  sitting  sor- 
rowful, with  bowed  head  and  broken  sword.  The 
pedestal  is  to  bear  certain  portrait  medallions  and 
bass-reliefs,  and  on  the  coping  of  the  w alls  are  to 
be  the  heraldic  bearings  of  thirty  different  states 
and  cities. 

This  work  was  planned  by  Rietschel;  but 
he  died  at  the  very  beginning,  and  it  was  finished 
by  two  of  his  pupils. 


REVELATIONS  OF  POMrEII. 

Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  how  much 
we  are  indebted  in  the  matter  of  the  preservation 
of  history  to  the  spade.  By  digging  into  the 
earth,  where  glimpses  of  the  life  of  past  genera- 
tions have  been  stored  and  preserved  almost  as 
freshly  as  when  they  were  deposited  ages  ago, 
we  now  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  domestic  im- 
plements, the  tools,  the  toys,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  ancients ; and  day  by  day  we  are  filling 
in  the  picture  of  the  past  with  the  veritable  peo- 
ple that  then  lived,  and  with  details  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  spent  their  daily  lives — mat- 
ters which  are  more  interesting,  after  all,  than  a 
mere  history  of  wars  and  great  political  events, 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  gain  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  generation.  Even  with  regard  to 
Bible  history,  how  much  have  we  learned  of  the 
sacred  places  of  Palestine  by  means  of  the  exen- 
vations  now  being  carried  on  by  the  committee 
under  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Grove ! As  these 
discoveries  are  daily  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  photography,  every  subscriber  to  the  fund 
might  be  said  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  actual 
discoverers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  the  earth  has  buried 
for  centuries  the  remains  of  the  buildings  in 
which  these  events  occurred.  Had  they  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  past  times,  art  would 
not  have  been  able  to  preserve  and  repeat  infi- 
nitely what  the  spade  has  discovered.  In  the 
same  way  the  domestic  life  of  the  beautiful  city 
that  was  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
long  before  the  sacred  evv  - we  have  mentioned 
is  now  presented  to  us  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 
Here  we  may  gather  the  condition  of  the  city, 
the  ways  of  its  people,  their  very  attitudes  in 
that  scene  of  terror,  as  well  as  we  could  tell  the 
routine  of  Parisian  life  fifty  years  ago.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  city  of  Pompeii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  dust  and  ashes  and  gases  from  an 
eruption  of  the  mountain,  which  fell  softly,  and 
fixed,  as  in  a mould,  all  the  inanimate  objects  as 


they  then  stood  in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  could  not  escape.  By  a very 
ingenious  method  the  gentleman  who  has  had 
the  direction  of  the  works  of  excavation  which 
have  been  for  a long  time  earned  on  there,  has 
presented  to  us  not  only  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
citizens,  but  the  texture  of  their  dresses,  the  hair, 
beards,  and  head-dresses,  and  the  very  attitudes 
of  terror  they  presented  when  overwhelmed.  His 
plan  was  this : Wherever  the  pick  struck  into  a 
hollow,  instead  of  breaking  it  up,  he  poured 
plaster  of  Paris  into  it— just,  in  fact,  as  he  would 
into  a mould — and  in  several  cases  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  earth  yielding  up  models  of  some 
of  its  long-perished  people.  In  one  case,  a per- 
fect group  of  Pompeians  was  thus  preserved,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum.  Among  these  is  a wo- 
man, apparently  of  noble  birth,  lying  on  her 
side,  with  limbs  contracted,  showing  that  she 
had  died  in  convulsions.  The  form  of  the  head- 
dress is  preserved,  and  the  texture  of  her  robe ; 
the  rings  still  remained  on  the  finger-bones,  and 
not  far  from  her  was  found  a bunch  of  keys  and 
some  silver  money,  and  the  remains  of  a linen 
bag.  A servant  lay  beside  her  with  an  iron  ring 
upon  her  hand;  and  in  an  apartment  close  at 
hand  a young  girl  was  discovered  with  her  skirts 
thrown  over  her  head  to  protect  her  from  the 
falling  pumice-stone.  In  some  of  the  vintners’ 
shops  the  wine-stains  are  yet  preserved  upon  the 
counters,  and  where  a wall  was  found  in  the 
course  of  being  built,  the  mortar  is  close  at 
hand  and  the  tools  of  the  mason.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  touching  to  us  in  the 
discovery  of  this  object,  destroyed  while  in  the 
act  of  being  constructed.  In  the  museum  speci- 
mens of  the  furniture  of  houses  of  every  grade 
of  society  are  stored,  and  the  domestic  belong- 
ings of  the  Pompeians  are  brought  before  the 
spectator  actually  as  they  appeared  in  life.  In 
one  case,  where  a dining-rqpm  was  discovered, 
all  the  guests  appeared  to  have  been  suffocated 
as  they  lay  upon  their  bronze  table  couches  par- 
taking of  their  meal — or  rather  their  skeletons 
did.  All  the  furniture  was  found  preserved  in 
the  most  perfect  manner ; even  the  dishes,  with 
some  remnants  of  food,  remained.  The  oven 
of  a baker,  with  the  loaves  remaining  in  it,  was 
also  found ; and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  conserv- 
ative habits  of  the  people  of  the  country  that  the 
form  they  retained  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  they  are  fashioned  to  this  day  at  Pa- 
lermo and  neighboring  cities.  Possibly  we  shall 
never  see  such  a perfect  resurrection  of  a long 
past  civilization  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeii,  for 
the  reason  that  the  conditions  of  its  destruction 
were  the  means  of  its  preservation  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  which  we  can  only  liken  to  the 
wondrous  preservation,  even  to  the  scales  of  fish- 
es, of  a pre-Adamite  world  continually  being 
found  in  geological  formations. 


Never  Neglect  the  Teeth. — No  aid  in 
this  duty  will  be  found  to  equal  Burnett’s  Ori- 
ental Tooth  Wash. — [GW] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ TJOrSEnOLD  MUSIC."  Published  this  day  a 
II  new  collection  of  popular  Vocal  and  Piano-forte 
Music,  in  books,  40c.  each,  printed  ou  the  finest  toued 
paper  from  entirely  new  type,  each  number  with  illus- 
trated wrapper  and  a full  page  illustration.  Intended 
as  a companion  series  to  Boosey’s  “Musical  Cabinet." 
No.  1 contains  fifteen  household  songs,  No.  3 thirty  sa- 
cred songs,  No.  4 nine  gems  for  piano-forte,  No.  5 ten 
gems  for  piano-forte.  No.  6 twenty-nine  sacred  pieces 
For  piano.  Catalogue,  with  supplement,  free  on  ap- 
plication. BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 

Movelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  7T  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


BRANT  and  OGLFAK, 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a snecialtv  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
! ~‘-’?s.  Prices  from  $3  to 

ny  address,  postpaid, 
, 25c., 

to  be  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  daring  the 
Campaign.  We  make  snitable  reductions  on  all  large 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  onr  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


Three  Samples, 
Correspondents 


on  receipt  of  price,  One  Sample 
50c„  with  Price-List.  We  requo- 


COMER’S 

NAVIGATION  SIMPLIFIED. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Have -just  Ready: 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Comer’s 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  8vo.  Price  $2  50. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PHALON’S  “PAFHIAN  LOTION” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFT,  FAIR,  and  BLOOMING. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shavinyit  allays  the  smartingpain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

PHALON’S  “ PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PHALON  & SON,  51T  Broadway,  N.Y. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  th^Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

n. 

CAPE  COD  AND  ALL  ALONG  SHORE:  Stories. 
By  Cjiabl.es  Nobduoff.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


HI. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  aud  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  aud  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Comer's 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  6vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

IV. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  TnE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mack,  Author, 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175. 

V. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiz* 
tion  of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Trans, 
lated  from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  At 
fbed  Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 


HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  tl’<’  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Ct  es. 
By  Abthcr  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  per  vol. 

VII. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1808.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


VIII. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology.  With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 


KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  aud  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummaciieb,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

X. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


XI. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years' 
Trace — 1609.  By  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth. 
$14  00. 

XII. 


BARNES’S  THIRTY-NINTH  CONGRESS.  History 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
By  William  H.  Barnes,  M.A.,  Author  of  “TheBody 
Politic,”  &c.  With  Eighteen  Steel  Portraits.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

DEAD-SEA  FPUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “ Charlotte’s  Inheritance,”  “ Aurtira 
Floyd,"  “Eleanor’s  Victory,”  “John  Marchmont’s 
Legacy,”  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ All 
in  the  Dark,"  “Guy  Deverell,"  “Uncle  Silas,"  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,”  “Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattio:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  Jeanie’s  Quiet  Life.  A 
Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “St.  Olave’s.”  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  the  Author  of  “Car- 
lyou’s  Year."  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  ou  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


August  8,  1868.] 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

THJL  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  In  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
feand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
“'and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 


United  States  by  express.  Money’need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

tw  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

ZW  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 

^English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  1b. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  tb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  lb. 


Oroide  Jewelry. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  OROIDE  JEWELRY,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles.  No  gold  jewelry, 
however  high  the  price,  surpasses  this  in  beauty  and  elegance.  In  exquisite  workmanship,  durability,  and  in 
every  respect  excepting  intrinsic  value,  it  equals  that  of  fine  gold  which  costs  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins  and  Ear-rings  from  $3  50  to  $10 ; Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins,  Ear-rings,  and  Sleeve-Buttons, 
from  $5  to  $15;  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve-Buttons,  $1  50  to  $3  50.  Every  other  kind  of  jewelry  in  the 
same  proportion.  All  orders  in  sums  of  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with  a Post-Office  Order  for  the 
amount  (send  no  money  in  letters),  and  the  goods  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Or- 
ders for  $5  or  more  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  paying  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  85c. ; best,  40c.  per  tb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  ib. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  ubout 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  . 
Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

PINS,  MEDALS,  SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  Rings,  Flags, 
Torches,  Rockets,  Capes,  Caps,  Text-Books,  Song- 
Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign  line.  Send 
to  Headquarters.  AGENTS  and  CLUfiS  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Ad- 
dress B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St.,  New  York; 
Western  Branch,  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


<£»  1 rt  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  Y 


H ,-nisher.  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  and  Pen 
n Ider  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted, 
uan  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Bt'MMEll  BOY.-A  “Spoony"  Biography.  A 
side-splitting,  “red  hot,"  burlesque  Life  of  Ben 
Butler.  By  “ That  Brick.”  Comic  Engravings.  “Big 
hit"  on  both  sides,  and  oh  1 so  funny!  Only  20  cts. , 
10  for  $1.  Address  HUNTER  A CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PRANG’S  American  CHR0M0S, 

Ready  for  delivery  on  the  1st  of  August,  1868. 
(AMERICAN  SCENERY.) 

“ Winter  Landscape  ;"  full  chromo,  after  J.  Morviller. 

Size,  24V  x 16V.  Price,  $12  00. 

“Have  Patience  ;’’  half  chromo,  after  V.  G.  Bartsch. 
Size,  16  V x 13  V-  Price,  $4  00. 

Descriptive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
upon  application  to  the  publishers,  L.  PRANG  A CO., 
Boston,  Mass.  Enclose  stamp. 

NOW  IN  PRESS, 

And.  will  be  published  about  the  1st  of  September: 

“ Sunset”  (California  Scenery) ; after  A.  Bierstadt. 

“ Horses  in  a Storm  ;"  “ R.  Adams. 

“ Tomatoes  ;"  “ Wm.  Harring. 

L.  PRANG  A CO.,  Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  Cam- 

Saign  Books,  Engravings,  and 
ieaals.  Now  ready,  the  best 
LIFE  OF  GRANT,  by  Hon.  J. 
T.  Headley;  also,  an  authen- 
tic LIFE  OF  COLFAX,  with 
a splendid  steel  Portrait,  pub- 
lished under  his  sanction,  and 
given  as  a premium  to  every 
subscriber  to  the  Life  of  Grant. 
Send  $1  for  six  samples  of  our 
Badges  and  Engravings. 

E.  B.  TREAT  A CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Swinging  Round  the  Circle, 

There  are  fifty  ways  of  alleviating  the  agonies  of 
dyspepsia  for  the  moment ; but  there  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  it.  After  “swinging  round  the  circle"  of 
temporary  palliatives,  the  patient  finds  that  the  dis- 
ease, so  far  from  being  subdued,  has  actually  gath- 
ered strength  while  he  has  been  parleying  with  its 
symptoms. 

The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  demon  is  to  endow 
the  stomach  with  sufficient  strength  to  cast  it  out  and 
keep  it  out.  Impart  permanent  energy  to  the  digestive 
organs  with 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS, 

and  the  object  is  accomplished.  This  powerful  vege- 
table remedy  is  not  a mere  stimulant.  It  does  not 
brace  up  the  gastric  machinery  for  an  hour  or  two, 
leaving  it,  when  the  temporary  excitement  has  passed 
off,  in  a worse  state  than  before.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
the  ordinary  alcoholic  nostrums.  They  keep  the 
stomach  in  a perpetual  see-saw  between  unnatural 
activity  and  utter  relaxation.  Not  so  the  BITTERS. 
Medicated  with  the  finest  tonic,  alterative  and  anti- 
bilious  extracts,  they  permanently  re-enforce  and  con- 
tinuously regulate  the  assimilating  organs.  Such  is  the 
experience  of  tens  of  thousands.  At  this  debilitating 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  solvent  principle  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  weakened  by  a constant  drain  of  the 
animal  fluids  through  the  pores,  HOSTETTER’S 
BITTERS  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  for  the 
weak.  To  neglect  the  use  of  a tonic  and  alterative 
so  wonderfully  efficacious  and  entirely  harmless  is 
simply  to  forego  the  blessings  of  health  and  vigor, 
and  voluntarily  accept  feebleness  and  discomfort  in 
their  stead. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  he  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  . 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  28  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use. 

Endorsed  by  the  Government,  the 
entire  Insurance  Companies , aud  all 
Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments.  It  has 
saved  over  600  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  house 
should  have  it.  Price  $46,  No.  1 ; $60, 
No.  2 ; $55,  No.  3.  Send  for  circular. 
U.  S.  Fire  Extinguishek  Co.,  8 Dey 
St.,  N.Y.,  or  95  Water  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


THE  NOVELTY  MICROSCOPE  excels  In  its  vari- 
ety of  uses ; is  unique  in  its  mode  of  viewing  live 
insects ; usable  on  flowers,  minerals,  cloth,  etc.,  etc. 
Mailed  for  $2  15.  Wholesale  terms  liberal. 

JOHN  HALL,  Bergen,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 


"Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mulook 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Ac. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  ana  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.  — 
Zion' 8 Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  Ac. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— N.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series'  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Sacristan’s  House- 
hold," a Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “ Mabel’s  Progress.” 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— A Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Wkekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratia  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

tar  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Wef.kly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Harper’s  Bazar  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 


700  MILES 

Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD 

Are  now  finished  and  in  active  operation.  One  hund- 
red and  sixty  miles  have  been  built  in  the  last  four 
months.  More  than  twenty  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  this  average  of  forty  miles  per  month  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  season,  making  NINE 
HUNDRED  COMPLETED  MILES  by  January  1st, 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  the  ENTIRE  GRAND 
LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC  WILL  BE  OPEN  FOR 
BUSINESS  IN  1869. 

No  other  first-class  railroad  in  the  world  has  been 
built  and  equipped  so  rapidly  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  runs  west  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  United  States  Government  makes  of  this  rail- 
road a GREAT  NATIONAL  WORK,  and  aids  its  con- 
struction by  very  liberal  grants  of  money  and  of  lands. 
To  fhrther  insure  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Road, 
the  Company  are  authorized  to  issue  their  own 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS, 

having  thirty  years  to  run,  and  having  interest  cou- 
pons payable  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
in  gold.  The  principal,  as  well  as  interest,  is  made 

PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

The  Mortgage  Bonds  of  nearly  all  other  railroads 
in  this  country  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
currency ; and  it  is  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  other  railroad  company  in  the  world, 
building  bo  great  an  extent  of  road,  issues  bonds  of 
equal  value  with  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  now  of- 
fered for  sale  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  price  of  these  Bonds  is  now  1 02  and  accrued 
interest  from  July  1,  in  currency.  The  Company  be- 
lieve that  at  this  price  their  Bonds  are  the 

Safest  and  Most  Profitable  Investment 

in  the  market,  and  they  confidently  expect  that  they 
will  shortly  command  a higher  premium  than  any 
similar  security.  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to 
advance  the  price  at  any  time,  and  will  not  fill  any 
orders  or  receive  any  subscriptions  on  which  the  mon- 
ey has  not  been  actually  paid  at  the  Company’s  office 
before  the  time  of  such  advance.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  in  New  York 

AT  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICE, 

No.  20  NASSAU  STREET, 

And  by  JOHN  J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers, 

No.  59  WALL  STREET. 

And  by  the  Company’s  advertised  agents  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  drafts  or  other  funds 
par  in  New  York,  and  the  Bonds  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  by  return  express.  Parties  subscribing  through 
local  agents,  will  look  to  them  for  their  safe  delivery. 

A PAMPHLET  and  MAP  FOR  1SCS  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Company,  giving  fuller  information 
than  is  possible  in  an  advertisement,  respecthig  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  the  Resources  of  the  Country 
traversed  by  the  Road,  the  Means  for  Construction, 
and  the  Value  of  the  Bonds,  which  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  at  the  Company's  offices  or  to  any  of 
the  advertised  agents. 


JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer, 

July  2,  1868.  New  York. 


A. T.  STEWART  & CO. 


have  opened 

A GREAT  MANY  NOVELTIES  IN  BRUSSELS 
POINTE  LACES,  REAL  LLAMA  LACE  SHAWLS. 
ELEGANT  PARIS  EMBROIDERIES,  PARIS-MADE 
HATS,  &o.,  &o„  RECEIVED  PER  LAST  STEAMER. 

BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

have  made 

LARGE  ADDITIONS  TO  ALL  THEIR 
POPULAR  STOCKS 

OF  DRESS  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  &o., 
AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 
BROADWAY  AND  TENTH  STREET. 


SEYMOUR  AND  GRANT  BADGES! 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

A full  stock  on  hand.  Send  for  Price-List.  Whole- 
sale only.  G.  W.  REED  & BRO.,  Manufacturers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Holloway' 8 Pills  and  Ointment  are  the  twin  remedies 
on  which  depends  more  than  one  half  the  civilized 
world  for  health.  Diseases  which  have  baffied  all  med- 
ical skill  disappear  before  their  wonderful  healing  aud 
cleansing  virtues. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


Digitized  by 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  & COS. 

M TOMATIC  ORG  ANS 
AW*  HEUKtNS. 

Forty  thousand  arcnowituise 

BUFFALO, N.Y,  CHICAQO.ILL 


TARRANT’S 

Sut«®ent 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  8,  18C8. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 


TAUNTON,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Manufacturers  of  the  new  Patent 

SEAMLESS-LINED  ICE-PITCHER, 

Pronounced  by  Dr.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  preserve  water  perfectly  pure ; while  the 
water  in  others  made  in  the  usual  manner  of  two  dif- 
ferent metals  soldered  or  welded  together  (thus  form- 
ing a galvanic  arrangement),  after  standing  for  one 
hour,  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  lead  and  copper, 
and  in  four  hours  sufficient  metal  had  been  dissolved 
to  render  the  water  deleterious  to  health. 

Are  also  Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 

ELECTRO-PLATED  NICKEL  SILVER, 


TRADE-MARK : 1.  Gillott. 

(.  Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Nnmber. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


KITTY  McGEE,” 

35c. 
30c. 
30c. 
30c. 

Music  mailed. 
1125  Broadway, 
ranch,  208  Bowery. 


Henry  Tdoker’s  New  Sono  and  Chorus 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  . 
Tue  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come. 
Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream  . 
Arranged  for  Ante  or  violin,  15c.  each. 

FREDERICK  BLIME, 

2d  door  above  26th  St.  B 


WHITE  METAL  TABLE-WARE 

of  every  description,  including  a large  variety  of 
new  and  elegant  designs,  which  are  sold  by  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  in  the  United  States,  with  our  guaran- 
tee that  the  goods  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
metal,  and  plated  full  weight  of  silver. 

The  Highest  Prize  for  Silver-Plated  Ware  was 
awarded  to  Reed  & Barton  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  in  1867. 

Office  and  show-rooms  at  the  factory,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  194  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Le  Van’s 

IMPROVED 

GOVERNOR, 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  in  great  variety,  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  & MARKT, 
P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

[See  Advertisement  on  Inside  Page.] 


Balance-Talre  Combined, 

Warranted  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. One  will  be  sent  to 
any  responsible  partyon  thirty 
days’  trial,  to  be  returned  at  my 
expense  if  not  as  represented. 

Price-List  and  Photographs 
sent  on  application. 

7!  W.  Barnet  Le  Van, 

!|  S.  E.  Cor.  24th  and  Wood  Sts„ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ONE  VOTE  LESS.”— Richmond  Whig. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 


“The  Pen  1st  Mightier  than  the  Sword, 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS' 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  nnd  dis- 
patch, bv  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Priee-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  nnd  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  OROIDE  GOLD  WATCHES  are  in  hunting 
cases  (Ladies’ and  Gentlemen’s),  most  approved  styles, 
jeweled,  and  beautifully  finished ; are  guaranteed  re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS.  As  to  appearance,  durabili- 
ty, etc.,  have  never  been  surpassed,  very  seldom  equal- 
ed, by  watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description. 
Warranted  one  year.  Price  $15,  payable  to  Express 
on  receipt  of  the  Watch.  The  statement  made  else- 
where as  to  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  Oroide,  etc.,— that  no  genuine  Oroide  Gold 
Watch  can  be  purchased  except  from  this  presump- 
tuous firm,  we  can  prove  to  be  an  absolute  falsehood. 

OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 

78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNEj 

As  Imported  tor  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

SOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Stab 
[Ctti.e  Sewing  Machine— Wife*  alike  on  both  sides. 
ie  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
t.  W e wii.i.  consign  Maouineb  to  responsible  par- 

!8,  AND  EMPLOY  ENERGETIC  AgENTS  ON  A SALARY. 

ill  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
tion.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
lio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.11  Young  Persons  caVrhitc,ui<mGood 

For  particular;!,  address  I.  A.  COOPER, 

Ediuboro',  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  XJSE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegan  ce  and  Beauty  are  acquired 

ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AXD  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


,ifl  NEW  AMERICAN 

CORNET 
and  BAND 
Instruments. 

Louis  Sclireiber’s  PATENT  — with  Water-Valve. 

They  have  taken  the  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL  at  the 
Paiis  Exposition,  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute  for  1867.  All  the  ablest  mu- 
sicians unite  in  pronouncing  them  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments ever  made.  We  guarantee  them  in  every 
respect.  For  Circulars,  etc.,  apply  to 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

No.  21  Maiden  Lane  (np  stairs),  New  York  City. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  cn  the  Face ; 
Cures  8curvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxhury,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


IlIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

1 1 Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Location  healthy ; Scenery 
unequaled;  Building  convenient;  Teachers  highly  ed- 
ucated, earnest,  worxiug  men ; System  of  Order  unsur- 
passed. A wide-awake,  thorough-going  School  for 
boys  wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
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SAMUEL  LOVER. 

Died  July  15,  1803. 

So  pass  they  from  tis,  each  his  silent  way, 

The  cherish’d  ones  whose  names  our  memories  store. 
Death  turns  upon  them  his  cold  gaze,  and  straight 
They  are  no  morel 

One  brave,  true  soul ! One  tried  and  loving  heart ! 

For  him  the  threefold  nation  long  shall  mourn : 
The  stranger  sadly  breatho  his  namo:  the  friend 
Lament  forlorn. 

His  was  the  witching  voice,  that,  we  believed, 

Well  might  the  ear  of  Death  itself  arrest; 

And  his  the  wit  that  might  the  phantom’s  hand 
Stay  with  a jest. 

But  he  Is  gone ! He  will  not  charm  us  more ; 

The  ripple  of  the  pleasant  song  is  still ; 

To  younger  hands  he  yields  the  lyre— but  who 
Has  caught  his  skill  ? 

HI  can  we  spare  him  from  the  little  band 
Of  bright,  fresh,  healthy  singers  left  us  now; 

Our  solace  is— the  wreath  of  a life’s  feme 
Glows  on  his  brow  l 
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“AT  THE  POINT  OF  THE 
BAYONET.” 

EVERY  day  makes  it  plainer  that  the  policy 
which  the  Democratic  party  has  chosen  to 
submit  to  the  public  judgment  in  this  campaign 
is  not  one  of  administration  merely,  but  of  ab- 
solute and  forcible  revolution.  It  proposes  to 
reverse  all  the  national  legislation  of  the  three 
last  years,  to  subvert  the  reconstruction  which 
the  country  has  approved,  to  disperse  organized 
State  governments  by  the  bayonet ; by  the  same 
means  to  reinstate  those  who  for  the  highest 
crime  against  the  Commonwealth  have  been 
temporarily  disfranchised ; to  deprive  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  citizens  of  the  ballot,  and 
thrust  them  back  into  a semi-enslaved  condi- 
tion— i project  which  can  not  be  accomplished 
but  by  the  most  sanguinary  measures.  Pro- 
claiming a wholly  arbitrary  test  of  citizenship  in 
color— a test  involving  caste  and  inconceivable 
injustice,  which  embraces  the  entire  disaffect- 
ed class,  and  excludes  a large  body  of  the  loyal 
people — it  announces  that  if  its  claim  is  disre- 
garded it  will  appeal  to  “physical  force,”  and 
place  its  candidate  in  the  White  House  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  party  which 
thus  enters  into  a political  campaign  with  a loud 
threat  of  civil  war  is  the  one  that  has  previously 
made  the  same  threat  and  fulfilled  it  to  the  let- 
ter. In  1860  the  Democratic  orators  said  that 
“ the  South”  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  1856  Mr.  Fill- 
more, absurdly  called  Conservative,  had  said  the 
same  thing  in  view  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Fre- 
mont. It  was  not  bravado  merely.  Whatev- 
er the  Northern  portion  of  the  party  may  have 
thought  ' intended,  the  Southern  portion  was 
sincere  and  resolved ; and  it  was  that  portion 
which  had  entirely  controlled  the  party  and  dic- 
tated its  policy,  because  it  was  the  positive  ele- 
ment. 

This  history  repeats  itself.  In  1864  the 
positive  element  was  the  Copperhead  majority 
represented  by  Mr.  Vallandigham.  Mr.  Val- 
landigiiam  made  the  Democratic  platform  of 
that  year,  hicli  was  merely  a proposal  to  suc- 
cor tho  rebellion  and  secure  its  success.  In 
any  event  it  was  revolution  ; and  revolution  in 
the  interest  of  the  Slaveholding  oligarchy.  The 
national  conscience  and  sagacity,  however,  were 
too  strong : the  Union  and  progressive  free  so- 
ciety were  saved.  In  1868  the  same  spectacle 
is  presented.  Th  war  is  over.  But  the  pas- 
sion and  purposes  of  its  chief  instigators  re- 
main. Defeat  in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  Union 
has  not  taught  them  love  of  the  Union.  Pro- 
found hostility  to  the  principles  of  society  which 
have  prevailed,  and  to  an  interpretation  of  the 
character  of  the  government  which  has  tri- 
umphed, does  not  sink  into  acquiescence  with- 
out further  struggle.  Foiled  in  the  field,  what 
chance  is  there  in  political  intrigue  ? Oppressed 
with  debt,  strained  by  long  and  severe  exertion 
of  every  kind,  vexed  by  the  delay  of  complete 
pacification,  is  not  the  country  an  army  fatigued 
after  its  victory,  sleeping  upon  the  field,  and 
fatally  exposed  to  one  daring,  desperate  as- 
sault ? This  was  the  question  with  which  the 
old,  positive,  ruling  element  of  the  Democratic 
party  entered  its  Convention.  Part  of  the 
Northern  wing,  which  that  element  despises, 
had  suggested  in  advance  some  acknowledg- 
ment of  actual  events.  The  war,  it  said,  cau- 
tiously, may  have  been  a mistake,  but  it  must 
he  honestly  paid  for.  Reconstruction  may  he 
unconstitutional,  but  it  is  accomplished,  and 
can  be  reversed  only  in  the  way  itself  provides. 
The  party,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  become  such 
a stench  in  the  national  nostrils  that  it  may  be 
better  to  take  a candidate  from  without  its 
lines.  Indeed,  said  this  wing  of  the  party, 
with  an  air  of  valor,  on  the  very  day  before  the 
Convention  met,  if  the  Southern  delegates  take 
part  in  the  action  of  the  Convention,  they  must 
abide  by  it. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  disdain  the 
Southern  delegations  read  these  words  in  a pa- 
per which  their  mere  distant  frown  had  forced 
to  renounce  itCt^tlW*  came  to  the 


Convention  led  by  Wade  Hampton,  a relentless 
South  Carolina  rebel,  who  declared  upon  his 
way  to  take  his  seat  that  tho  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion was  not  yet  lost.  Wade  Hampton  the 
rebel,  and  Vallandigham  the  Copperhead, 
combined,  and  ruled  the  Convention.  Instead 
of  recognizing  actual  events,  their  effort  was  to 
undo  the  result  of  seven  years.  The  spirit  of 
the  two  men  made  the  platform.  Vallandi- 
gham put  into  it  repudiation,  which  is  national 
disgrace  ; and  Wade  Hampton  the  reversal  of 
reconstruction,  which  is  rebel  revenge.  Then 
Horatio  Seymour  was  made  candidate  for 
President,  who  had  declared  that  the  success 
of  the  war  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Union ; 
and  Frank  Blair  for  Vice-President,  who  had 
insisted  that  reconstruction  should  be  subvert- 
ed by  force,  and  who  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
nominated  upon  that  declaration  only.  After 
eight  years  the  spirit  of  the  old  slaveholders — 
arrogant,  inhuman,  un-American,  barbarous — 
which  had  been  laboring  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  and  only  because  it  prom- 
ised peacefully  progressive  liberty,  returned  to 
its  familiar  arena,  a Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, and  immediately  resumed  control  of 
its  old  machine — the  Democratic  party — to  se- 
cure its  old  purpose : exclusive  political  power. 

Could  any  misfortune  be  so  disastrous  to  civ- 
ilization as  the  restoration  of  such  a spirit  and 
such  a party  to  power  in  this  Government,  which 
is  truly  the  van-guard  of  equal  constitutional 
liberty  ? Think  of  Wade  Hampton,  of  Rob- 
ert Toombs,  of  Howell  Cobb,  of  Vallandi- 
gham, of  Pendleton,  of  Seymour,  of  Forrest, 
of  Fernando  Wood,  with  a policy  founded 
upon  their  declarations  and  principles,  succeed- 
ing Abraiiam  Lincoln  and  the  policy  of  the 
war  for  the  Union ! Is  that  by  any  possibility 
or  sophistication  a policy  of  peace  or  an  era  of 
any  thing  but  the  most  exasperated  hatreds? 
Does  any  American  citizen,  still  open  to  argu- 
ment and  reflection,  honestly  suppose  that  the 
spirit  of  Wade  Hampton  is  more  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  fraternal  union  than  that  of  General 
Grant,  or  that  the  career  and  the  declarations 
of  Frank  Blair  promise  wiser  counsels  than 
those  of  Schuyler  Colfax  ? 

Yet  this  is  the  sharply  defined  issue  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  chosen  to  offer  to  the 
country ; and  it  could  not  have  done  a greater 
service  to  civilization.  Had  it  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  its  shrewder  but  unprincipled  minority, 
instead  of  its  relentless  and  haughty  majority — 
had  it  veiled  its  hatreds  and  its  hopes  — it 
might  have  pushed  its  hand  nearer  to  the  power 
and  plunder  it  burns  to  clutch.  But  it  deploys 
upon  the  open  field.  It  flaunts  its  black  flags 
in  the  sunlight.  It  loudly  demands  repudia- 
tion, disgrace,  anarchy.  It  eagerly  threatens 
civil  war  if  the  country  will  but  give  it  a chance. 
Let  the  country  lift  its  eyes — let  it  behold  the 
years  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox — let  it  re- 
flect who  and  what  made  those  years — and  an- 
swer ! 


THE  TRUTH  VS.  “A  GREAT 
STATESMAN.” 

The  Democratic  organs  are  fond  of  saying 
that  the  only  document  which  the  party  of 
Robert  Toombs  and  Vallandigham  need  to 
circulate  to  insure  success  is  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Seymour  upon  the  finances.  They  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  country  must  have  the  pro- 
foundest  confidence  in  a party  whose  financial 
ability  has  been  illustrated  in  national  office  by 
such  models  of  economy  and  patriotic  devotion 
as  the  last  Democratic  Secretary  of  War,  John 
B.  Floyd,  and  the  last  Democratic  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Howell  Cobb.  If,  however, 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  conspicuous  national 
officers,  the  country  desires  to  study  the  Demo- 
cratic genius  for  economy  and  financial  admin- 
istration, let  it  study  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Or  if,  unwilling  to 
decide  by  examples,  it  would  know  the  exact 
facts  in  regard  to  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
the  Republican  party,  let  it  begin  by  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  statements. 

A plausible  orator,  who  fluently  rehearses  fig- 
ures in  detail,  has  it  all  his  own  way  until  his 
figures  can  be  verified.  Mr.  Seymour  is  very 
apt  at  that  kind  of  argument  which  exact 
knowledge  always  confutes.  A promiscuous 
audience  may  be  pardoned  if  it  can  not  upon 
the  moment  marshal  the  facts  which  dispose 
of  the  figures  which  the  orator  has  carefully 
crammed.  But  the  nimblest  confidence-man 
can  not  finally  outrun  justice.  A year  ago  Mr. 
Sanford  E.  Church,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
New  York,  made  an  elaborate  report,  involving 
a great  quantity  of  figures  intended  to  prove 
that  the  State  was  practically  bankrupt.  It 
was  designed  as  a partisan  campaign  document. 
It  alarmed  many  persons  who  had  no  means 
of  verifying  its  statements,  or  of  discovering  its 
sophistries.  Mr.  Hutchins  in  the  Convention, 
and  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  in  reply  to  inquiries  of 
Mr.  John  M.  Francis,  made  vigorous  exposures 
of  the  document.  But  it  served  its  purpose. 
It  was  a good  Morgan. 

Mr.  Seymour  has  been  trying  the  game  upon 
a larger  scale.  In  his  New  York  speech,  just 
before  the  election,  he  unrolled  an  imposing 
array  of  figures,  to  show  not  only  the  enormity 
of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  but  the  reckless 


waste  of  the  administration.  The  moral  of  his 
speech  was  evident ; if  you  would  have  taxa- 
tion lessened  and  enjoy  a severely  economical 
system  put  those  famous  financiers  H.  Sey- 
mour & Co.  into  power.  Now  mark  how  plain 
a tale  puts  a demag — that  is  to  say,  a “ great 
statesman” — down.  Judge  his  whole  assertion 
by  a part  of  it.  Mr.  Seymour  says,  “Since  the 
war  closed  in  1865  the  Government  has  spent 
for  its  expenses,  in  addition  to  its  payment  on 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
more  tliau  one  thousand  million  of  dollars.  Of 
this  sum  there  has  been  nearly  eight  hundred 
millions  spent  on  the  army  and  navy  and  for 
military  purposes.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of 
the  national  debt.  This  was  spent  in  time  of 
peace.”  There  is  a very  explicit  assertion.  A 
third  of  the  national  debt  has  accumulated 
since  the  war  closed,  and  the  country  is  paying 
for  its  army  and  navy  nearly  $270,000,000  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace!  Could  there  be  a 
guiltier  extravagance  ? Could  any  thing  call 
more  loudly  for  II.  Seymour  & Co.  ? 

Now  Mr.  Blaine,  a very  attentive  and  able 
representative  in  Congress,  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  heard,  through  the  Democratic  papers, 
these  smooth  and  fluent  assertions  of  Mr.  Sey'- 
mour,  and  he  immediately  went  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  ascertain  their  accuracy. 
And  this  was  what  he  found.  When  tho  war 
ended  there  were  nearly  a million  of  men  in  the 
Union  armies,  and  nearly  five  hundred  vessels, 
with  their  proper  crews,  blockading  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  coast.  This  immense  force  was 
mustered  out  of  service  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Months  of  pay  were  due  to  more  than  half  the 
army ; the  closing  bounty  was  due  to  all ; and 
the  sailors,  besides  back-pay,  had  millions  of 
prize-money  to  receive.  This  vast  sum  was  to 
be  provided  at  once,  and  the  people  supplied  it. 
Thus,  within  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  days 
after  Grant's  closing  victory,  the  Treasury  dis- 
bursed $625,000,000.  That  is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  stated  by  Mr.  Seymour  as 
the  war  and  navy  expenses  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  intended  by  him  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  such  was  the  current  rate  of  those 
expenses — and  these  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
amount  he  mentions  were  disbursed  in  one  sum 
at  the  close  of  hostilities,  as  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  mustering  out  the  vast  forces  of  the 
Union.  These  $625,000,000,  being  deducted 
from  Mr.  Seymour’s  total  of  $800,000,000,  show 
that  the  current  legitimate  expenses  of  both 
branches  have  been  $175,000,000,  or  a little 
more  than  $58,000,000  for  each  year.  Now,  as 
to  comparative  Democratic  economy,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1858,  under  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  expenses  of  the  navy  were  $14,000,000  in 
gold,  and  of  the  army  nearly  $26,000,000  in 
gold  : for  both  nearly  $40,000,000  in  gold,  for 
a smaller  army  and  navy  than  those  which  the 
rebellion  has  rendered  necessary.  That  is  to 
say,  the  army  to-day,  under  the  management 
of  General  Grant*  costs  much  less  per  regiment 
in  paper  than  it  cost  per  regiment  in  gold  under 
the  last  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  it  seems,  quotes  fig- 
ures, and  partly  by  concealing,  partly  by  dis- 
torting their  true  significance,  produces  an  en- 
tirely false  impression.  This  would  be  un- 
speakably contemptible  in  a demagogue.  What 
is  it  in  “a  great  statesman?” 


VIEWS  OF  A DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER. 

That  some  of  those  who  tried  to  destroy  the 
Union  and  the  Government  to  save  slavery  may 
have  been  sincere  may  be  admitted.  But  that 
those  whose  only  feeling  is  profound  regret  and 
mortification  at  their  failure,  who  still  believe 
in  the  right  of  secession,  and  the  excellence  of 
slavery,  and  who  frankly  acknowledge  that  they 
do  not  despair  of  the  cause,  should  be  injrusted 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  ab- 
surd. A man  like  General  Longstreet,  who 
honestly  declares  that  he  thought  his  view  cor- 
rect, that  he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
sword,  that  the  sword  decided  against  him,  that 
he  yields  to  the  decision  and  will  make  the  best 
of  it,  is  a man  whom  every  body  can  respect  and 
trust.  So  one,  like  Wade  Hampton,  who  an- 
nounces that  although  worsted  in  the  field  he 
yet  hopes  to  make  his  cause  triumphant,  may 
be  respected  for  his  frankness,  but  he  is  to  be 
trusted  in  politics  exactly  as  a torch  may  be 
trusted  in  a powder  magazine. 

Now  Wade  Hampton  is  a representative  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  in  this  campaign  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  spirit  of  his  speeches  is 
that  which  animates  the  supporters  of  Seymour 
and  Blair.  He  is,  as  the  New  York  World 
declares,  the  successor  of  Calhoun  in  the  affec- 
tions of  South  Carolina — the  word  South  Car- 
olina being  used  to  describe  those  inhabitants 
of  the  State  who  hold  Calhoun’s  nullification 
and  secession  theories.  Upon  his  way  to  New 
York,  as  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, General  Hampton  proudly  proclaimed  his 
unfaltering  faith  in  the  final  success  of  the  re- 
bellion. In  the  Convention  he  was  placed  upon 
the  Committee  on  the  platform,  and  he  added 
to  it  the  words  describing  the  reconstruction 
acts  as  “revolutionary,  unconstitutional,  and 
void and  he  says  that  every  single  member 
of  the  Committee  warmly  approved  and  de- 


clared that  they  would  carry  out  those  words 
to  the  end.  At  a ratification  meeting  in  New 
York  before  he  left  General  Hampton  proposed 
that  if  there  were  a majority  of  white  votes — 
which  he  thought  might  be  obtained,  an  opin- 
ion in  which  the  Ivu-Klux  Klan  agrees — then 
Seymour  and  Blair  were  to  be  put  into  the 
White  House  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Upon  his  way  homo  General  Hampton  spoke 
in  Baltimore.  His  speech  was  an  expression 
of  ardent  admiration  and  sympathy  for  Mary- 
landers who,  like  Marshal  Kane,  took  arms 
upon  the  rebel  side.  These  were  “ the  brave 
and  true  men  of  that  immortal  army.”  Reach- 
ing Charleston  he  was  received  by  his  friends 
of  the  Democratic  party  with  enthusiasm.  The 
speech  he  made  was  a glowing  rhapsody  in  hon- 
or of  State  rights,  and  a boundless  eulogy  of 
the  men  who,  with  him,  had  fought  against 
their  country.  Speaking  of  the  recreant  soldier 
who,  with  conscious  falsehood,  announced  that 
the  battle  cry  of  the  Union  soldiers  was  “ Booty 
and  beauty,"  Wade  Hampton  exclaimed : “ So 
long  as  patriotism,  constancy,  .nd  valor  are 
esteemed  the  wondrous  story  of  her  [Charles- 
ton’s] defense  will  stir  the  hearts  of  brave  men, 
and  noble  women  will  teach  their  children  to 
lisp  the  name  of  Beauregard.’’  The  whole 
speech  is  conceived  in  the  intensest  spirit  of 
devotion  to  South  Carolina  as  opposed  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  not  a thought,  an 
emotion,  a word  in  it  which  is  not  inspired  by 
the  old  South  Carolina  provincial  jealousy  of 
the  Union  and  devotion  to  Calhoun’s  doctrine 
of  supreme  State  sovereignty.  A9  for  the  col- 
ored citizens  this  chivalric  gentleman  says 
plainly  let  them  vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair 
or  starve.  “Agree  among  yourselves,  and  act 
firmly  on  this  agreement,  that  you  will  not  em- 
ploy any  one  who  votes  the  Radical  ticket.  Use 
all  the  means  that  are  placed  in  your  hands  to 
control  this  element.  ” The  next  morning  Gen- 
eral Hampton  repeated  the  substance  of  the 
speech,  saying  that  he  still  had  the  torn  flag 
which  his  comrades  had  loved  so  well  and  de- 
fended so  gallantly,  and  he  would  cherish  it  un- 
til they  had  a State  again. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  talk  which  becomes  those 
who,  when  the  country  requires  peace  above  all 
things,  aspire  to  direct  the  government?  Aft- 
er our  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  do  we 
want  Calhoun  again  and  his  theories  and 
measures?  Yet  this  is  what  the  Democratic 
party  proposes.  Again,  as  for  years  before  the 
war,  the  inhuman  purposes  and  impracticable 
conceits  of  aristocratic  visionaries  control  its 
councils.  They  were  always  the  bane,  they 
have  lately  been  the  tragedy,  of  our  politics. 
Those  who  would  restore  Calhoun  and  trample 
upon  the  graves  of  loyal  soldiers — who  would 
justify  Wade  Hampton’s  rebellion  and  aban- 
don four  millions  of  loyal  people  to  unimagin- 
able suffering — will  do  as  Wade  Hampton  ad- 
vises, and  vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair.  Those 
who  are  convinced  that  Calhoun  was  the  most 
fatal  enemy  of  the  principles  of  the  Union,  and 
who  are  resolved  that  the  enormous  expense  of 
money  and  of  life  in  the  war  shall  have  gained 
something,  will  now  throw  their  votes,  as  four 
years  ago  they  raised  their  prayers,  for  Grant, 
liberty,  and  peace. 


A “TYRANT”  AND  A “BUTCHER.” 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  when  Horatio 
Seymour  was  derisively  asking  a New  York 
mob  “ Where  are  the  victories  that  were  prom- 
ised ns?”  and  instigating  the  riots  that  broke 
out  a fortnight  afterward,  General  Grant  was 
receiving  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  of 
the  Mississippi,  after  one  of  the  most  heroic  and 
skillful  campaigns  in  military  history.  On  the 
13th  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

“Mv  dear  General,— I do  not  remember  that  you 
and  I ever  met  personally.  I write  this  now  as  a 
gratefhl  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable 
service  you  have  done  the  country.  I write  to  say  a 
word  farther.  When  you  Jirst  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg  I thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally 
did— march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  bat- 
teries with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ; and  I 
never  had  any  faith,  except  a general  hope  that  yon 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition 
and  the  like,  coHd  succeed.  When  you  got  below, 
and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I 
thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of 
the  Big  Black,  I feared  it  was  a mistake.  I now  wish 
to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were 
right  and  I was  wrong. 

“Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

When  Grant  was  entering  upon  the  final 
and  triumphant  campaign,  the  President  wrote 
to  him  as  follows  on  the  30th  April,  1864: 

“Lieutenant-General  Grant,— Not  expecting  to 
see  you  before  the  spring  campaign  opens,  I wish  to 
express  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what 
you  have  done  up  to  this  time  so  far  as  I understand 
it 

“ The  particulars  of  your  plan  I neither  know  nor 
seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant,  and, 
pleased  with  this,  I wish  not  to  obtrude  any  restraints 
or  constraints  upon  you.  While  I am  very  anxious 
that  any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great 
number  shall  be  avoided,  I know  that  these  points 
are  less  likely  to  escape  your  attention  than  they 
would  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which 
is  within  my  power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know 

And  now,  with  a brave  army  and  a just  cause, 
may  God  sustain  you ! 
jn--  . £ “Yours  very  truly, 

□ n g I HB I from  “A.  Lincoln." 
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General  Grant  replied  the  next  day  from 
his  head-quarters  in  the  field  as  follows : 

“ Y our  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  just  received. 
The  confidence  you  express  for  the  future,  and  satis- 
faction for  the  past,  in  my  military  administration,  is 
acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest  en- 
deavor that  you  and  the  country  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. From  my  first  entrance  into  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day  I have  never 
had  cause  of  complaint ; have  never  expressed  or  im- 
plied a complaint  against  the  Administration  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  throwing  any  embarrassment  in 
the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what  appeared 
to  be  my  duty. 

“ Indeed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in 
command  of  all  the  armies,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  and  importance  of  success,  I have  been 
astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing 
asked  for  has  been  yielded,  without  even  an  explana- 
tion being  asked.  Should  my  success  be  less  than  I 
desire  and  expect,  the  least  I can  say  is,  the  fault  is 
not  with  you. 

“Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

“U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

It  is  instructive  to  contrast  with  this  conduct 
of  an  “odious  tyrant”  and  a ferocious  “ butch- 
er” the  earnest,  untiring,  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of  Toombs, 
Vallandigham,  Seymour,  Cobb,  Pendleton, 
Forrest,  and  Company.  All  true  Conserva- 
tives will  of  course  agree  with  Mr.  Robert 
Toombs  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  defeat  Grant,  and  follow  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Robert  Toombs  by  electing  Seymour. 


THE  FALL  TRADE. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  July  is  more  favorable  as  to  the 
breadth  of  land  in  the  United  States  devoted 
to  grain,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  crops 
we  raise,  than  any  hitherto  presented ; and  as 
there  are  strong  indications  of  a considerable 
foreign  demand  for  our  products,  it  may  bo 
inferred  that  the  fall  trade  will  be  as  active 
as  the  year  of  an  earnest  political  contest  will 
allow.  The  report  to  the  28th  July,  with  re- 
spect to  cotton,  shows  that  but  eighty  thousand 
bales  for  export  and  use  remained  in  the  United 
States,  the  price  of  which  on  the  1st  instant  ad- 
vanced on  what  was  called  an  active  market, 
due  in  part  to  speculation,  but  chiefly  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  middlings,  as  the 
quantity  thus  estimated  at  the  several  ports 
constituted  the  entire  refuse  of  all  the  markets 
in  this  country.  It  is-  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  and  held  at  the  mills  and  by  job- 
bers ; but  as  full  time  was  not  made  in  May  and 
part  of  June,  it  is  inferred  with  confidence  that 
the  quantity  on  hand,  and  to  be  manufactured, 
is  not  at  all  in  excess  of  what  will  be  required 
up  to  the  time  when  the  new  crop  will  appear. 
Sales  of  raw  cotton  are  since  reported  quiet. 

The  Imperial  decree  admitting  cereals  into 
France  free  of  tonnage  duty  after  October  may 
well  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a large  foreign 
demand  for  our  agricultural  productions. 

Our  imports  are  somewhat  lighter  than  were 
those  of  last  year  to  this  period,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  country  merchants  have  been  pur- 
chasing with  unusual  caution,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  heavily  stocked. 

A new  feature  in  our  exports — which  we 
trust  may  hereafter  be  on  a scale  of  equality  at 
least  with  our  imports,  for  no  country  is  safe 
which  permits  an  excess  of  the  latter — has  been 
developed,  owing  to  the  drought  in  England. 
One  of  the  steamers  of  Williams  & Guion’s 
line  took  out  on  her  last  voyage  a quantity  of 
hay.  Hay  has  not,  we  think,  been  exported  to 
Europe  for  many  years.  The  quantity  of  oil- 
cake found  in  this  market  was  immediately 
procured  and  sent  there,  and  contracts  for  its 
delivery  as  manufactured  were  also  made  by 
English  agents.  Clover  seed  was  sent  over  to 
be  used  on  the  termination  of  the  drought,  and 
the  wants  due  to  this  cause  were  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  export  of  cheese,  butter,  lard,  ba- 
con, com,  etc.,  which  articles  must  continue  to  go 
forward  until  a new  crop  comes  to  their  relief. 

All  the  conditions,  therefore,  required  for 
such  a fall  trade  as  we  have  indicated  will  be 
found  to  exist  if  there  is  no  disappointment  with 
respect  to  our  crops.  They  constitute  the  real 
basis  of  our  prosperity,  inasmuch  as  probably 
seven-tenths  of  our  population  are  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  their  labor  is  employed  on 
lands  which  yield  the  most  bountiful  harvests, 
except  in  the  few  States  in  which  they  have 
been  partially  exhausted  by  careless  cultivation. 

The  question  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
thing  in  the  condition  of  our  finances  and  pol- 
itics to  interfere  with  an  active  trade  can  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  affirms 
that  the  action  of  Congress  in  subjecting  the 
Southern  States  to  its  policy  of  Reconstruction 
is  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void,  and  General 
Blair  declares  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident, using  the  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose,  to  set  the  new  governments  aside, 
and  reinstate  those  which  existed  during  the 
rebellion.  With  respect  to  the  Five-Twenties, 
they  allege  the  right  and  duty  to  pay  them  in 
greenbacks.  These  doctrines,  which  are  revo- 
lutionary in  their  character,  and  are  based  on 
repudiation,  can  not  be  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  without  giving  a reverse 
action  to  its  whole  machinery,  political  and  finan- 
cial, and  creating  anxiety  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  misconstrue  all  the  signs  of  the  times, 


and  place  a very  erroneous  estimate  on  the 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  firmness  of  the  American 
people,  if  they  are  willing,  at  the  very  moment 
of  success  in  that  experiment,  and  when  the 
Southern  States  are  about  t-o  emerge  from  pe- 
cuniary troubles,  owing  to  bountiful  crops  of 
grain,  and  the  promise  of  a good  cotton  crop, 
to  plunge  them  and  the  country  once  more  into 
those  difficulties  which  General  Grant  foresaw 
when,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dential nomination,  he  stated  that  it  would  be 
his  policy  and  duty,  if  elected,  to  secure  peace. 
He  discerned,  long  in  advance  of  the  assem- 
blage of  the  Democratic  Convention,  that  this 
single  word  not  only  involved  the  main  issue  of 
the  canvass,  but  that  it  constituted  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity  as  a people,  and  this  the  election 
of  General  Grant  will  no  doubt  secure. 


NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. 

There  is  no  country  so  interested  in  the  nat- 
uralization question  as  the  United  States,  be- 
cause there  is  none  which  has  so  large  and  so 
constantly  increasing  a foreign  population.  As 
we  have  more  than  once  shown,  however,  while 
the  country  has  often  talked  of  its  policy  and 
position  upon  the  subject,  as  if  they  were  pe- 
culiar, it  ha3  had  none  whatever  except  the 
custom  of  other  nations.  It  is  now  plain  that 
some  decisive  declaration  of  principle  should 
be  made.  It  is  absurd  for  us  to  permit  any 
power  to  claim  as  subjects  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  take  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  But  foreign  powers  are  rapid- 
ly conceding  our  view  of  the  subject,  and  are 
treating  with  us  for  the  security  of  naturalized 
citizens.  Is  this  the  moment  to  select  to  strike 
an  attitude  and  insist  that  if  our  views  are  not 
accepted  the  most  direful  consequences  shall 
instantly  ensue  ? What  we  want  is  good  sense 
and  good  humor,  not  buncomb  and  bluster. 

There  are  two  methods  in  which  the  subject 
may  be  disposed  of.  We  may  declare  by  law 
that  if  a claim  of  foreign  allegiance  shall  bo 
practically  asserted  against  a naturalized  Amer- 
ican citizen,  the  President  may  arrest  any  sub- 
ject of  the  offending  government,  and  virtually 
declare  war.  Or  we  may  settle  the  matter  by 
treaty  and  mutual  good-will.  This  question  is 
especially  of  the  kind  called  international  The 
different  nations,  not  their  rulers  only,  are  con- 
cerned in  the  subject  of  expatriation.  The  sit- 
uation and  necessities  of  each,  as  moulding  their 
public  opinion,  shorn!  be  fairly  considered.  But 
if  every  nation  is  to  define  its  policy  upon  such 
questions  m a harsh  and  haughty  manner — if, 
for  instance,  when  England,  whose  general  law 
upon  the  subject  we  have  hitherto  followed,  and 
which  has  always  asserted  what  we  are  persuaded 
has  now  become  an  unreasonable  and  intolerable 
doctrine,  says  that  she  is  ready  to  accept  our 
general  view  of  the  question,  and  to  make  some 
mutual  amicable  arrangement,  ought  we  to  in- 
sist that  we  will  settle  it  by  a law  of  our  own,  to 
which  we  will  compel  her  assent  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  ? 

Such  a proposition  is  as  unreasonable  and 
intolerable  as  the  old  British  doctrine  itself. 
It  is  unmanly,  dishonorable,  and  therefore 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  United  States.  Our 
first  duty  is  plainly  to  settle  the  difference  by 
treaty.  If  the  attempt  prove  to  be  impracti- 
cable— if  England  or  any  nation  declines  to 
yield  what  we  feel  that  we  can  not  properly  re- 
linquish— we  are  then  evidently  justified  in  set- 
tling it  alone,  and  by  laws  that  we  must  unhes- 
itatingly enforce  by  all  recognized  and  worthy 
national  means.  But  the  action  of  Germany, 
and  the  words  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
show  that  we  are  not  yet  compelled  to  take  this 
course.  The  question  is,  upon  every  account, 
better  settled  by  treaty ; and  foreign  powers  are 
willing  and  ready  to  treat.  They  are  consider- 
ing the  terms  of  a good  international  under- 
standing ; and  we,  knowing  precisely  what  we 
want,  may  wisely  wait  a little  until  they  have 
determined,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  at  such 
a time  and  under  such  circumstances  no  natu- 
ralized citizen  is  in  serious  danger. 


THE  WELLS  SEMINARY. 

UroN  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake, 
twelve  miles  above  Cayuga  bridge,  and  in  the 
very  centre  and  garden  of  New  York,  is  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Aurora.  It  is  scarcely  more  than 
a hamlet  with  a few  hundreds  of  inhabitants ; 
but  it  has  a delightful  aspect  of  general  comfort 
and  rural  repose.  Among  those  who  have 
chosen  this  pleasant  spot  for  a home  is  Henry 
Wells,  noted  in  the  Express  business  as  one 
of  its  founders  and  most  skillful  managers. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  his  wish  to  devote 
an  ample  sum  of  money  to  the  foundation  of  a 
school  for  the  higher  education  of  women  upon 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  Vassar  College  at 
Foughkeepsie.  In  pursuance  of  his  intention 
Mr.  Wells  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  sem- 
inary a part  of  his  fine  estate  immediately  ad- 
joining the  grounds  of  his  own  residence ; and 
at  his  expense,  Mr.  S.  D.  Mandell,  of  Aurora, 
an  architect  of  modesty,  ability,  and  of  the  ut- 
most conscience  in  his  profession,  has  erected  a 
substantial  and  admirable  building  in  a simple 
Norman  style,  upon  the  long  western  slope  of 
the  hill  to  the  lake.  The  situation  is  charming, 


the  grounds  are  spacious,  and  the  building  is 
simply  and  therefore  conveniently  arranged. 
It  is  most  faithfully  finished ; it  is  full  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  chambers  for  the  pupils  are 
large  and  convenient.  Mr.  Wells  has  thor- 
oughly furnished  the  building,  plainly  but  taste- 
fully ; and  a more  delightful  home  for  the  pur- 
pose it  is  not  possible  to  find. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  tho  Seminary  building 
being  completed,  Mr.  Wells  executed  a deed 
of  gift  to  a Board  of  Trustees  for  the  purposes 
mentioned.  For  him  it  was  a dhy  of  unalloyed 
gratification  in  the  satisfactory  accomplishment 
of  a noble  purpose,  and  for  the  lovely  village  a 
memorable  festival.  The  lake  steamer  brought 
friends  from  all  around  and  landed  them  upon 
a wharf  wreathed  and  garlanded.  Under  a 
green  arch  they  passed  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Seminary,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  ceremonies  of 
dedication  took  place  in  the  large  hall.  Prayers 
were  made ; tho  charter  of  incorporation  and 
the  deed  of  gift  were  read ; Mr.  Wells  pre- 
sented the  deed  in  a brief  and  very  appropriate 
address ; speeches  were  delivered,  and  the  bene- 
diction pronounced.  Then  there  was  a simple 
collation,  and  in  the  evening  a reception  and  a 
merry  dance.  The  day  was  beautiful ; the  or- 
der of  exercises  promptly  followed,  and  every 
auspice  was  fair.  Among  the  guests  was  Ezra 
Cornell,  for  Ithaca  and  the  Cornell  Universi- 
ty are  at  the  head  of  the  lake  only  twenty-eight 
miles  away,  and  a most  friendly  greeting  was 
offered  by  the  Seminary  to  the  University.  In 
a few  words  of  response  Mr.  Cornell  suggested 
with  practical  sagacity  that  the  Seminary  so 
amply  founded  needed  but  one  thing,  and  that 
was  a satisfactory  endowment;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  be  one  of  a hundred  to  subscribe  a 
thousand  dollars  each  for  an  endowment  fund. 
He  said  that  so  noble  an  institution  ought  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  poorer  girls  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  fees  which  would  be  necessary 
to  support  such  a Seminary.  But  without  an 
endowment  it  would  be  necessarily  so  expensive 
that  it  would  bo  a school  for  rich  rather  than  for 
poor  girls.  Mr.  Cornell’s  remarks  were  very 
cogent,  and  will  hardly  fail  to  be  very  effective. 

It  is  in  such  works  as  these,  the  devotion  of 
fortunes  by  private  men  to  great  public  uses, 
that  the  State  of  New  York  is  becoming  truly 
imperial.  Astor,  Cooper,  Yassar,  Cornell, 
Wells,  give,  literally,  of  their  own.  Their 
fortunes  are  the  accumulations  of  their  indi- 
vidual energy,  sagacity,  and  industry.  Their 
example  vindicates  the  zeal  of  money-getting, 
and  relieves  great  wealth  of  a sordid  taint.  The 
purpose  jyhich  inspires  them  is  the  noble  tribute 
of  practical  sagacity  to  the  essential  dignity  and 
value  of  the  intellect  and  of  knowledge.  Mat- 
thew' Vassar  was  a brewer.  At  the  close  of 
a long  and  successful  life  he  builds  a spacious 
and  imposing  college,  which  w ill  adequately  ac- 
commodate hundreds  of  girls ; gives  to  it  a thor- 
ough appointment,  and  its  Board  of  Trustees 
fill  it  wU1-  accomplished  teachers,  Maria  Mit- 
chell among  them.  The  heart  and  hand  of 
tho  found* ; are  devoted  to  the  work.  He  sees 
his  college  established,  successful,  renowned ; 
and  on  a soft  summer  morning  as  he  sits 
reading  to  tho  Trustees  a statement  of  his 
further  hopes  and  wishes,  his  voice  fails,  his 
head  gently  falls  upon  his  breast,  and  the  old 
man  is  dead.  There  are  few  scenes  more  mem- 
orable ; there  is  no  death  more  beautiful.  The 
old  man  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  incorrupt- 
ible treasure.  Ho  understood  that  the  duty  of 
the  rich  man  is  to  be  the  almoner  of  the  divine 
bounty. 


THE  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY 
DISGRACE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
boat  clubs  at  Worcester  for  the  University  re- 
gatta has  become  an  annual  disgrace.  The 
glory  of  the  winning  crew  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
shame  of  the  conduct  of  the  collegians.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  the  student  character  are  i in- 
volved in  a common  ignominy.  The  youth  of 
Worcester,  and  of  the  country  who  are  not 
“college -bred,”  see  the  stupid  riot  of  the 
“young  gentlemen”  from  the  Universities,  and 
feel  only  contempt  for  unmanly  rowdies  and 
roaring  bullies.  In  the  days  of  town  and  gown, 
when  the  students  were  exposed  to  broken 
heads  in  open  warfare,  there  was  at  least  a feel- 
ing of  fair  play  that  redeemed  the  business  from 
being  despicable.  But  these  Worcester  per- 
formances are  like  the  excursions  of  Dead  Rab- 
bits from  the  city  to  some  suburb,  which  they 
overrun  with  drunken  riot,  terrifying  women  and 
children,  and  richly  meriting  a souse  in  the 
duck-pond. 

As  the  experience  of  some  years  has  now 
shown  that  Worcester  and  all  decent  society 
have  to  apprehend  public  disturbances  from  this 
incursion  of  students,  it  is  but  fair  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Next  year,  therefore,  when  the  in- 
road occurs  why  should  not  the  authorities,  as 
the  arrests  are  made,  publish  the  names  of  the 
rioters  in  full?  The  young  gentlemen  will 
thus  have  all  the  renown  of  their  noble  deeds. 
But  better  still,  since  the  good  name  of  all 
students  and  of  the  Universities  is  involved, 
since  all  gentlemen  and  scholars  are  concerned 
that  their  fair  fame  shall  not  be  smirched  by 
these  disorders,  why  will  not  the  University 
crews,  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  occasion,  re- 


solve not  to  hold  the  regatta  if  such  conduct  is 
repeated  ? Let  it  once  be  understood  that,  if 
the  usual  disorder  takes  place  next  summer, 
the  regatta  will  be  omitted  in  the  following 
year,  and  every  man  is  upon  his  honor ; and 
whoever  begins  the  riot  convicts  himself  as  a 
selfish  lout  who  will  be  sent  to  Coventry  by  all 
gentlemen. 

The  reform  must  begin  among  the  students 
themselves,  and  of  course  among  those  who 
feel  the  disgrace  of  this  annual  row  and  who 
are  competent  to  correct  it.  Little  children  in 
the  nursery  and  drunken  vagabonds  in  the  bar- 
room are  not  the  best  models  of  behavior  for 
students  at  two  great  Universities. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  WE  STAND? 

American  statesmen  are  model  believers  in 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  countrymen.  And 
they  have  boundless  confidence  in  a favoring 
Providence,  and  in  all  the  subsidiary  agencies 
of  wind  and  weather,  of  soil  and  climate,  of 
spindles  and  looms.  The  contingents  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  proverbial  accidents  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  upsetting  proclivity  of  circum- 
stances, are  quite  too  subtle,  too  remote  from 
the  creed  of  the  multiplication-table,  for  their 
instant  habits  of  calculation  and  comprehension. 
Such  things  require  study,  and  they  do  not 
number  study  among  the  intellectual  virtues. 
They  agree  with  Fuseli  that  no  great  idea  ever 
entered  the  mind  by  piecemeal.  And,  genius- 
like, they  legislate  accordingly. 

Heaven  always  rewards  a true  and  generous 
confidence.  But  it  always  punishes  a false  and 
romantic  confidence.  The  essence  of  states- 
manship is  in  discrimination,  in  knowing  what 
to  trust  and  how  far  to  trust,  in  seeing  clearly 
and  vividly  that  accidents  are  as  much  a part 
of  this  world’s  system  as  its  laws ; and,  further- 
more, that  the  value  of  statesmanship  lies  in 
the  faculty  of  foreseeing  in  what  way  these  for- 
tuitous circumstances  are  likely  to  combine  and 
what  consequences  are  to  ensue.  The  vice  of 
American  statesmanship  is  its  chronic  neglect 
of  the  accidental  element  in  human  affairs,  and 
hence  it  has  ever  been  the  most  unprophetic 
statesmanship  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
has  rarely  had  any  prescience.  It  presumes 
with  an  amazing  recklessness  on  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  the  productive  industry  of  its  citi- 
zens while  ignoring  the  limits  of  human  energy 
and  the  easy  exhaustion  of  human  forbearance. 

The  world  owes  Dr.  Chalmers  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  being  the  first  to  present  with 
great  breadth  of  illustration  the  doctrine  of  the 
recuperative  power  of  nations.  And  Mill  has 
done  well  to  reset  the  great  truth  in  the  charms 
of  his  lucid  argumentation.  But  while  our 
statesmanship  assumes  this  truth  and  acts  upon 
it,  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  common- 
sense  in  putting  the  industry  of  the  country  on 
such  a basis  that  it  can  fully  exert  its  energies 
and  restore  its  lost  prosperity.  The  resources 
of  the  land  are  great  enough  for  common-sense 
people— great  enough  to  rescue  us  from  the 
ruin  impending — but  not  great  enough  to  be 
trifled  with  and  legislated  away  into  chaffy  no- 
thingness. Buckle  argues  very  sensibly,  that 
the  best  legislation  of  modern  times  has  con- 
sisted in  undoing  foriher  legislation,  and  we 
commend  the  idea  to  our  law-makers. 


THE  REBEL  YELL. 

The  Mobile  Register , edited  by  John  For- 
syth, one  of  the  most  virulent  of  rebels,  speak- 
ing of  the  rebel  yell  in  Tammany  Hall  when  the 
selection  of  Seymour  was  announced,  says : 

“ How  clear  that  note  used  to  ring  upon  the  air  of 
Vicksburg  of  a night  in  years  long  past ! And  who 
that  heard  it,  or  heard  of  it,  will  ever  forget  the  panic 
it  sent  to  the  Mexicans  when  Jefferson  Davis’s  Mis- 
sissippians  pealed  it  forth  at  the  welcome  order  to 
charge  the  works  of  Monterey  ? Yon  can  read  it  now 
in  the  Mississippi  papers  as  they  recount  the  incidents 
of  their  recent  victory  over  violence  and  fraud ; and  it 
will  make  the  air  resonant  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Potomac  at  the  last  irresistible  charge  next  Novem- 
ber, cheering  the  hearts  of  our  Democratic  friends  and 
chilling  those  of  our  oppressors.  Stand  by  for  that 
yelir 

Ay,  ay,  Sir ! The  Union  boys  are  not  very 
much  afraid.  With  Grant  they  silenced  that 
yell  in  1865,  and  with  Grant  they  will  silence 
it  again  in  1868. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Thx  Florida  Legislature  passed  a bill,  on  August  3, 
taking  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege from  the  people,  and  vesting  it  in  the  Legislature. 

tieneral  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles  O’Reilly),  Regis- 
ter of  New  York  City,  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain 
oil  August  3. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Queen  Victoria  is  on  a tour  of  Europe,  to  see  her 
late  husband’s  early  home,  and  visit  her  daughters 
and  grandchildren.  ...  , . , 

The  first  demonstration  of  rivalry  and  hostility  be- 
tween Russia  and  England  in  Asia  comes  from  Rus- 
sia. The  Czar  has  forbidden  all  commercial  inter- 
course between  his  newly -conquered  province  of 
Bokhara  and  India.  Our  system  of  civilization  in 
Asia  is  wiser  than  this,  and  its  first  principle  looks  to 
the  extension  of  trade  and  the  opening  of  ports. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  from  South  America.  Chili 
has  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt.  Peru  is  dis- 
posed to  negotiate  a peace  with  Spain  through  the 
mediation  or  the  United  States ; and  Lopez,  of  Para- 
guay, has  made  propositions  for  peace  with  Brazil 
through  United  States  Minister  Washburn. 
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THIS  LABOR  EXCHANGE— INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  OFFICE  AT  CASTLE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK. — Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox— [See  Page  S18.] 
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THE  MARYLAND  FLOOD— SCENE  IN  HILLEN  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  AFTER  THE  FLOOD  HAD  SUBSIDED.— Sketched  by  T.  R.  Davis.— [See  Page  521.] 


THE  MARYLAND  FLOOD— SCENE  AT  EJLL1COTT  CITY  AFTER  THE  FLOOD.— Sketched 


Davis. — [See  Page  521.] 


THE  MARYLAND  FLOOD— SCENE  IN  HARRISON  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  AFTER  THE  FLOOD.— Sketc 
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CASTLE  GARDEN  LABOR 
EXCHANGE. 

The  Labor  Exchange  lately  organized  at  Cas- 
tle Garden,  the  landing-place  for  emigrants  to  this 
city,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  successful 
institutions  in  New  York.  During  its  short  ex- 
istence it  has  done  much  to  break  up  the  old,  vile 
system  of  “ runners,”  through  whom  unwary  em- 
igrants have  been  enticed  into  boarding-houses 
to  be  robbed,  or  worse  establishments  to  be  ruin- 
ed. The  Labor  Exchange  is  a free  market  for 
emigrant  labor,  open  to  employers  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  While  procuring  prompt 
and  remunerative  employment  to  emigrants,  it 
offers  to  employers  superior  opportunities  to 
choose  suitable  employe's  out  of  the  large  and 
varied  supply  of  applicants  for  work  daily  resort- 
ing to  this  office.  It  charges  no  fees,  commis- 
sions, nor  any  other  remuneration ; it  furnishes 
to  employers  not  only  domestic  help,  agricultur- 
al or  unskilled  labor,  but  also  all  kinds  of  skilled 
laborers,  mechanics,  and  artisans ; land  specula- 
tors are  excluded  from  its  privileges;  and  all 
propositions  contemplating  the  sale  or  leasing 
of  land  to  emigrants  are  rejected.  Employers 
must  either  be  known  to  the  Superintendent,  or 
produce  satisfactory  references,  and  agents  must 
be  duly  authorized  by  their  principals,  and  come 
well  recommended. 

It  does  not  make  contracts  for  emigrants  with 
the  employer;  it  does  not  fix  the  amount  of 
wages  nor  the  term  of  sendee,  nor  prescribe 
any  other  condition  of  the  contract;  it  leaves 
all  these  matters  to  be  settled  by  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  parties  immediately  interested, 
and  assists  them  only  by  giving  all  needful  in- 
formation and  advice. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  transactions  at 
the  Labor  Exchange  from  January  1 to  July  1, 

1 8G8,  shows  that  a great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  it.  During  the  six  months  named  it 
found  employment  for  7111  male  and  5840  fe- 
male laborers ; among  them  254  entire  families, 
comprising  72 1 persons.  Orders  to  the  number  of 
15,700  were  received  from  employers,  and  since 
the  opening  of  spring  the  demand  for  laborers  has 
far  exceeded  the  supply.  Farm  laborers  may  be 
hired  for  wages  varying  from  $6  to  $10  per  month 
in  winter;  from  $12  to  $18  in  summer  (besides 
bo.u  d and  lodging).  Engagements  for  the  whole 
year  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Southern  planters 
have,  in  a few  instances,  hired  good  farm  hands  in 
this  office  by  the  year  for  $120  to  $180  (besides 
board  and  lodging).  Female  domestic  servants 
obtain  from  $G  to  $10  per  month.  Professed 
cooks  have  been  engaged  from  $12  to  $20  per 
month.  Families,  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  sometimes  including  one  or  more 
small  children,  have  been  hired  for  $15  to  $24 
per  month.  Emigrants  are  at  present  reluctant 
to  take  Southern  engagements,  because  unfavor- 
able impressions  prevail  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  Southern  laborer,  the 
kind  and  quality  of  food  and  lodging  furnished  to 
him,  and  the  prompt  and  sure  payment  of  his 
wages.  The  emigrant  will  build  Ins  new  home 
only  where  labor  is  duly  honored  and  reaps  its 
just  reward.  Let  him  realize  the  fact  that  la- 
bor in  the  South  leads  just  as  surely  to  independ- 
ence, comfort,  and  a respectable  social  position 
as  it  does  in  the  North,  and  the  Southern  States 
will  soon  attract  a large  and  6teady  stream  of 
European  immigration. 

Uur  illustrations  show  the  exterior  of  Castle  , 
Garden,  with  the  emigrants  in  the  park  on  the  : 
Battery,  and  the  interior  of  the  Labor  Exchange.  | 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 

“Confound  it!”  said  Tom,  puffing  resignedly 
at  his  cigar,  “ from  our  very  birth  Bingham  and 
I were  always  pitted  against  each  other,  and  he 
always  won  all  the  points.  I was  always  good 
for  every  thing  epidemic  that  was  going,  and  al- 
ways whining  in  the  contagious  stage  of  some- 
thing or  other,  and  my  aunt  Slap  Derrick,  who 
has  got  the  diamonds,  hated  me.  From  fourteen 
to  twenty  I was  a sloven,  and  a bear  besides! 
Now  I have  brains  (I  suppose  a fellow  may  do 
justice  to  himself),  but  no  tongue-power;  muscle, 
but  a low  stature ; an  ugly  phiz,  and  no  Small- 
talk. A likely  portrait  to  win  a woman’s  favor, 
whether  ray  aunt  Slap  Derrick’s  or  Mollie  Mil- 
ler’s ! And  Bingham  was  always  what  you  see 
him.  You  and  I know  that  he  is  a coward,  and 
I should  not  like  to  say  what  besides,  and  yet  I 
catch  myself  believing  in  him ! And  his  inevitable 
luck  would  make  a man  believe  in  Fate.  The 
very  weather  is  in  a conspiracy  with  him.  The 
most  scowling  day  brightens  for  him,  and  the 
fairest  morning  is  sure  to  turn  to  drizzle  with  me. 
It  was  always  so ! And  I say,  let  him  take  all 
the  cards  and  end  it,”  tossing  his  cigar  into  the 
grate,  as  if  to  light  the  sacrifice. 

Dayton,  Tom’s  friend,  listened  smiling.  IIo 
was  tolerably  well  used  to  such  confidences.  Be- 
sides, though  Tom  used  the  language  of  defeat, 
there  was  a spark  of  battle  in  his  eye.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  hang  on  his  aunt’s  lips  for  the 
Map  Derrick  diamonds,  though  he  was  ready 
enough  to  admit  that  they  were  good  things  in 
their  way.  lie  was  the  man  to  make  a stand  for 
a girl  like  Mollie  Miller.  Just  as  in  words  he 
announced  his  defeat  a new  resolve  was  kindling 
within  him.  And  Dayton,  who  loved  Tom,  and 
had  something  of  a woman’s  instinct,  was  quick 
to  seize  the  propitious  moment. 

“ Why  not  try  pluck  against  luck!'”  he  asked, 
reading  Tom’s  look. 

“By  Jove,  I will!”  answered  Tom. 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation  all  the  prin- 
cipals of  our  story  were  together  at  the  Bother-  j 
hithe  House.  Tom,  his  aunt  Map  Derrick,  his 
cousin  Bingham,  Dayton,  and  the  Miller  party  ; 
and  the  position  of  these  human  pawns  just  then 
was  such  that  Tom’s  “ I wUl”  needed  to  be  po- 
teut.  It  was  fairt-saifing  leUwghlflk  Bingham, 


who,  it  was  understood,  would  succeed  to  the  Slap 
Derrick  diamonds.  For  him  thorny  aunts  and 
brambly  parents  discreetly  stepped  aside.  But 
Tom  was  another  pair  of  sleeves,  thought  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler ; while  Mollie  herself  thought  nothing  about  it. 
It  was  her  business  to  make  pretty  toilets,  and  gen- 
tlemen might  secure  her  smiles  if  they  could.  And 
for  the  rest,  she  was  not  in  love  with  Bingham — 
yet — though,  to  be  very  honest,  she  expected  to 
be ; and  why  not  with  a man  who  was  well-man- 
nered and  well-looking?  Nobody  said  to  her, 
“ My  dear,  you  had  better  marry  the  Slap  Der- 
rick diamonds ;”  but  Mollie  knew  the  family 
mind  on  the  subject,  and  was  not  averse,  only 
as  yet  she  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  speculate,  as  she 
sometimes  did  when  she  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
on  Tom  Du  Cceur’s  remarkable  eyes,  and  why 
one  of  his  glances  should  make  her  blush.  No 
help  here  for  poor  Tom,  you  see,  who  had  not 
even  conceit  to  back  him;  and  certainly  none 
from  his  aunt  Slap  Derrick,  who  could  never  for- 
give him  his  low  stature,  his  gipsy  looks,  and 
took  delight  in  snubbing  him.  Nothing  but  cool 
audacity — or  call  it  pluck,  if  you  like — with  which 
to  fight  his  cousin’s  good  looks,  and  good  luck, 
and  the  Slap  Derrick  diamonds,  worth,  as  we  all 
know,  good  looks  and  courage  both  together. 
With  all  these  things  in  his  favor  Tom  came  on 
in  the  most  encouraging  manner.  He  had  always 
his  aunt  Slap  Derrick’s  shawls  or  one  of  Mollies 
maiden  aunts  on  his  arm.  And  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  picnic  baskets,  and  the 
carriages,  and  the  gipsy  fires,  and  so  on,  while 
Bingham  kept  the  ladies  iu  small-talk.  Or  if  he 
went  up  to  talk  with  Mollie  he  met  Mrs.  Miller 
halt-way,  who  said,  “Oh,  Mr.  Du  Cceur,  could 
you  do  mo  a favor?  1 have  left  my  shawl  (or 
eye-glass,  or  book,  as  the  case  might  be)  in  the 
summer-house,  and  I am  afraid  of  the  dew,  in  my 
slippers.”  The  shawl,  or  eye-glass,  or  book  is 
up  stairs,  in  Mrs.  Miller’s  third  bureau  drawer, 
as  6he  knows,  and  Tom  knows ; but  he  goes,  for 
all  that,  with  that  cool  patience  that  is  apt  to  tell 
in  the  long-run  though,  and  gets  back  in  time  to 
see  Mollie  going  off  on  Bingham’s  arm. 

Dayton,  who  knew  Tom’s  worth  greater,  he 
thought,  than  the  Slap  Derrick  diamonds,  was 
bitter  enough  over  these  “ diamond  worshipers,” 
as  he  called  them.  But  Tom  only  smiled. 

“ I put  my  head  down  and  take  it,”  he  said  ; 
“and  if  you  notice,  it  is  those  people  who  do 
that  who  win  in  the  end.  I am  quite  at  ease 
about  my  success,  or  should  be,  were  it  not  for 
my  feelings.  Properly  to  manage  a love  affair  a 
man  should  not  be  in  love  with  the  lady.  That 
is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  ait.  Now  I am — in 
love  I mean — and  I can’t  obey  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  my  confounded  feelings  trip  me.  I get 
jealous,  and  sulk,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing : 
though  I know  all  the  time  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  sulk,  when  nobody  cares  about  it.  1 wish  I 
were  as  sure  that  my  luck  would  not  spoil  all  as 
that  I shall  succeed ! Laugh,  if  you  like,  but  I 
believe  in  presentiments.  I shall  win.  I have 
that  in  me  that  will  buy  the  triumph ; but  as  the 
prize  is  in  my  hand  my  luck  will  cross  me  again, 
and  1 shall  lose  it.” 

“Nonsense !”  said  Dayton.  “ Stuff!” 

“ Very  good.  "Wait  aiid  see,”  said  Tom ; and 
in  the  same  breath,  “Why,  what  is  Miss  Miller 
about  ?” 

That  morning  the  entire  party  at  Rotherhithe 
had  embarked  for  an  excursion  to  a neighboring 
tow-n.  Tom,  determined  to  throw  up  his  office 
of  shawl-bearer,  had  walked  to  the  forward  car, 
where  he  stood  talking,  as  just  quoted,  with  Day- 
ton.  Perhaps  something  besides  the  shawls  was 
at  the  bottom  of  this  move.  Bingham  walked  with 
Mollie,  who  looked  as  fresh  as  the  rose  in  her  lit- 
tle hat,  and  blushed  as  prettily.  But  then  it  was 
not  a pleasant  sight  for  Tom,  and  he  w ent  on  in  a 
rage,  leaving  Aunt  Map  Derrick  and  her  bundles 
to  Bingham  also.  Mrs.  Slap  Derrick  was  not 
the  woman  to  bate  one  jot  of  her  claims  for  the 
] ‘ttiest  girl  in  the  world.  Bingham  was  fully 
occupied  with  her ; and  meantime  Mollie  found 
that  fhe  had  left  her  bag  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  sprang  out  to  fetch  it. 

How  in  an  instant,  from  careless  ease  and  se- 
curity, wo  sometimes  find  ourselves  hanging  be- 
tween life  and  death ! Mollie  did  not  find  the 
bag  at  once,  and  she  was  determined  not  to  lose 
it,  as  it  held  her  watch  and  chain.  She  was  i 
gone,  she  thought,  but  a moment,  and  the  train 
was  in  motion,  and  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Slap 
Derrick  screaming  for  her  as  she  stepped  on 
the  platform.  It  was  all  in  an  instant.  One 
moment  she  was  trying  for  a foothold  on  the 
steps,  the  next  she  was  being  dragged  by  the 
train,  clinging  desperately  to  the  railing  of  the 
car  platform,  6ure  of  going  under  the  wheels  if 
she  relaxed  her  hold,  and  sure  of  going  under  in 
any  event  a little  further  on.  A woman  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  there  two  weeks  before.  She 
had  time  to  remember  that.  She  saw  the  white, 
shocked  faces  of  men  looking  down  at  her,  Bing- 
ham, who  had  made  his  way  to  the  door,  among 
the  rest,  and  wondered  why  they  did'  not  help 
her.  She  seemed  to  have  dragged  there  for  an 
eternity,  yet  it  was  but  an  instant,  when  some- 
body clasped  her  about  the  waist ; somebody, 
panting  and  breathing  hard,  ran  desperately  with 
the  train,  slackening  its  speed  now  as  her  peril 
was  discovered;  helping  hands  were  held  out; 
somebody  held  her  up,  stunned  and  dizzy ; Mol- 
lie stood  in  the  door ; the  little  knot  of  men  made 
w ay  for  her ; and  Mrs.  Slap  Derrick,  w ho  had 
seen  it  all,  seized  her  hands. 

“ My  poor  child  ! my  dear  child !”  cried  Mrs. 
Slap  Derrick.  “Oh,  Mrs.  Miller-!  thank  God 
that  she  is  safe!” 

Mrs.  Miller,  calmly  tying  up  a parcel,  looked 
up  in  surprise,  thus  pathetically  adjured. 

“ Safe ! Good  Lord ! what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter ?” 

“Are  you  hurt?”  exclaimed  Bingham,  bus- 
tling up.  “ I was  so  frightened,  Miss  Mollie.” 

“Hurt!  frightened!”  Mrs.  Miller  began  to 
grow  hysterical.  Every  body  talked  together. 


Mollie  leaned  back,  every  nerve  jarring  to  that 
dreadful,  remorseless  rhythm  to  which  she  had 
been  dragged.  She  was  not  even  curious  to 
know  who  was  her  preserver.  She  was  in  a sort 
of  mental  swoon.  When  Mrs.  Miller  asked  who 
had  saved  her, 

“A  brakeman,  was  it  not?”  she  said,  faintly, 
and  looking  at  Bingham.  “ You  saw.  I should 
like  to  find  him,  and  give  him  something.” 

“ I — I am  not  sure,”  answered  Bingham,  hes- 
itating, for  he  had  seen  Tom  perfectly.  “He 
wore  a wide  hat;  very  likely  a brakeman,  as 
you  say.” 

“What  is  that?”  cried  Mrs.  Slap  Derrick, 
sharply.  “You  do  not  know,  Bingham?  I 
should  think  you  might;  I saw  him  distinctly 
over  your  shoulder.  It  was  Tom  Du  Cceur,  Miss 
Mollie,  if  you  like  to  know.” 

“I  did  not  know.  I was  so  shocked.  I was 
trying  to  get  to  Mollie  myself,  ” muttered  Bing- 
ham, greatly  abashed  under  that  formidable  look 
of  his  aunt’s,  which  Tom  called  her  “rhinoceros 
expression.” 

“Mr.  Du  Cceur!”  repeated  Mollie,  blushing 
brightly.  She  could  not  tell  why,  but  she  was 
glad  that  it  was  Tom.  “Oh!  Mrs.  Slap  Der- 
rick! where  is  he?  Why  does  he  not  come 
here?  I want  to  thank  him.  Where  has  he 
gone  ?” 

“He  has  a bad  habit  of  modesty,”  answered 
Mrs.  Slap  Derrick,  dryly,  which  was  very  true. 
Besides,  Tom  did  not  choose  that  Mollie  should 
love  him,  if  she  ever  loved  him,  out  of  gratitude ; 
and  he  hid  himself  purposely ; and  when  Mollie 
found  him  out  and  seized  him  he  attaiued,  be- 
tween vexation  and  shyness,  to  the  very  sublim- 
ity of  awkwardness,  and  actually  told  the  woman 
that  he  loved,  when  she  was  thanking  him  for 
her  life  with  all  her  soul  in  her  eyes,  that 

“ It  was  nothing.  He  would  have  done  it  for 
any  one.” 

“Really!  you  are  too  flattering!”  Molliecould 
not  help  but  pout  at  that ; but  as  she  looked  at 
him  she  said  to  herself  that  he  had  saved  her, 
after  all,  and  held  out  both  her  hands  to  him. 

“ If  you  do. not  care,  I have  reason  to  do  so,” 
she  said,  earnestly.  “And  I thank  you  for  it 
with  all  my  heart.  You  snatched  me  from  a 
dreadful  death.  Those  men  stood  staring  at  me, 
and  you  alone  knew  what  to  do.  I will  always 
thank  you  for  it.  I will  always  be  your  grateful 
friend,  Mr.  Du  Crnur.” 

Tom  turned  very  pale. 

“ You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me,”  he  said, 
holding  her  hands  tight.  “If  the  wheels  had 
gone  over  you,  I would  have  thrown  myself 
there.” 

And  now  who  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened next,  but  just  then  Tom  found  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler at  his  elbow. 

“We  shall  always  be  grateful,  Mr.  Du  Coeur,” 
commenced  that  lady,  and  broke  down,  fehe 
w-as  hysterical  now,  whenever  Mollie’s  danger 
was  mentioned. 

“ We  are  all  grateful, ’’put  inBingham,  smooth- 
ly. “ You  are  sure  it  was  you,  Tom  ? Aunt 
Slap  Derrick  says  so ; but  her  sight  is  none  of  the 
best.  I thought  that  it  wras  a brakeman.” 

“Indeed,”  interposed  Mollie,  “it  was  Mr.  Du 
Cceur.  I know  it  now.”  And  then  she  blushed 
scarlet.  She  had  grown  suddenly  very  6hy  of 
“Mr.  Du  Coeur.”  “And  I do  not  know  how 
to  thank  him  enough,”  she  persisted,  bravely. 

“Shall  1 tell  you  how  to  thank  me?”  whis- 
pered Tom,  suddenly,  forgetting  his  fine  theories 
about  not  owing  love  to  gratitude.  “ Tell  me, 
if  you  can  with  truth,  that  you  are  willing  to  owe 
me  such  a debt.” 

“ I am  willing,”  murmured  Mollie,  very  softly, 
after  a moment’s  hesitation. 

Tom  went  to  bed  that  night  in  a glow  of  tri- 
umph. He  forgot  that  haunting  demon  of  his — 
his  luck.  Though  he  had  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty for  another  word,  Mollie’s  look  spoke  more 
than  many  words.  But  his  triumph  was  short- 
lived. Mollie  had  taken  fright,  and  retreated 
behind  her  intrenchments.  She  was  hardly  to 
be  6een,  and  not  to  be  spoken  with,  alone.  She 
was  not  angry.  When  she  did  lift  her  eyes  to 
his  they  wrere  kind  eyes,  though  very  shy.  But 
then  she  would  hardly  look  at  him.  Some  gulf 
had  suddenly  yawned  betw  een  them ; and  though 
she  was  merry  and  friendly  with  every  one  else, 
she  kept  him  on  the  other  side  of  it.  They — the 
whole  company — went  on  a walking  tour,  and 
Mollie  would  not  even  give  him  her  hand  when 
they  crossed  the  brooks,  and  was  mum  whenever 
he  approached.  And  Tom,  who  knew  nothing 
about  women,  fell  behind,  full  of  wrath  and  con- 
sternation, to  pour  his  complaints  in  Dayton’s 
ear. 

“I  believe  she  hates  me  for  saving  her  life,” 
he  said,  despairingly.  “Before,  she  was  civil; 
now,  she  won’t  look  at  me.” 

“It  strikes  me  that  is  not  a bad  symptom,” 
said  Dayton,  smiling,  “though  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  discuss  the  question,  for  here  she 
comes  after  us.” 

“Here!”  Tom  turned  sharply,  and  Mollie, 
w-ho  was  close  behind  him,  looked  greatly  dis- 
concerted. 

“Mamma  sent  me,”  she  explained.  “We 
have  found  a house — such  a strange  place ! and 
there  is  a man  in  it  alone,  and  so  ill ! Mamma 
said,  Mr.  Du  Cceur,  that  you  were  a doctor,  and 
would  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  I came 
because  Mrs.  Slap  Derrick  was  afraid  to  let  Mr. 
Bingham  leave  her.” 

“She  is  afraid  lest  I should  misconstrue  e u 
this  small  favor,”  thought  Tom,  bitterly.  "Shu  , 
wishes  me  to  know-  that  she  came  because  she  ‘ 
could  not  help  herself.” 

And  he  walked  beside  her,  looking  so  grim 
that  Mollie,  who  had  intended  to  bring  about  a 
better  under-standing,  lost  heart,  and  walked  in 
silence  also.  So  they  reached  the  old  house, 
w here  the  rest  of  the  party  were  waiting  for  them 
— a ruinous  old  building,  with  a general  air  of 
sullen  wretchedness  brooding  over  it.  The  man 


of  whom  Mollie  had  spoken  lay  within  in  a sti- 
fling den,  destitute  even  of  a window ; matted, 
begrimed,  raving,  and  horrible ^o  look  at,  as  dim- 
ly seen  in  the  dark  bedroom.  Tom  made  a brief 
examination,  and  came  out  to  the  expectant 
party,  carefully  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

“ Well,  what  is  it?”  said  every  body  together. 

“Malignant  small-pox,”  answered  Tom,  cool- 


It  was  Bingham  who  exclaimed,  shrinking 
back  as  he  spoke  from  Tom’s  near  neighborhood. 
“Why,  we  have  been  here  long  enough  to  con- 
tract the  disease.  Aunt ! Miss  Mollie ! pray  let 
me  persuade  you  to  come  away.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  the  younger  lady, 
without  stirring,  and  still  looking  at  Tom.  “But 
what  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Du  Coeur  ?” 

“Stay  here,”  said  Tom. 

“In  this  dreadful  den?” 

Tom’s  face  lighted  up. 

“ In  this  dreadful  den  a man  is  dying  for  want 
of  the  commonest  care  ; and  I know  the  people 
of  this  country.  Neither  man  nor  woman  could 
be  hired  to  act  as  his  nurse  or  argued  out  of  their 
fears.  I have  no  such  fears,  and  it  is  my  duty 
as  a physician.” 

Mollie  cast  an  appealing  look  at  Mrs.  Slap 
Derrick. 

“ But  how  can  you  live,  Mr.  Du  Coeur?” 

“ He  can  not  live ! Tom,  I will  not  allow  it !” 
exclaimed  his  aunt. 

“ I think  you  would  not  wish  me  to  leave  any 
human  being  to  a dog’s  death,”  answered  Tom, 
resolutely.  “ And  for  living,  you  and  Miss  Mol- 
lie will  send  me  a basket  of — well,  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  and  such  medicines  as  I shall  or- 
der, every  day,  and  Dayton  will  leave  it  out- 
side the  door.” 

Mollie  came  close  to  him,  with  the  look  that 
she  had  worn  when  she  had  thanked  him  for  her 
life. 

“ You  are  a hero ! ” she  said.  “ A real  hero ! 
and  a truly  brave  man ! I never  respected  a 
man  in  my  life  as  I do  you,  Mr.  Du  Cceur.  And 
whatever  I can  do  to  help  you  shall  be  done.” 

The  next  moment  she  tvas  shocked  and  scan- 
dalized at  herself,  and  turned  hastily  aw  ay ; but 
she  could  not  take  back  her  words.  And  Tom 
lived  on  them  through  all  the  weary  weeks  that 
were  to  come.  His  star  was  in  the  ascendant 
now,  and  Bingham’s  luck  paled  before  it.  He 
was  not  only  Mollie’s  hero,  but  every  body’s 
hero.  The  packing  of  his  basket  wras  the  event 
of  the  day.  In  vain  he  protested  that  it  was  a 
basket  for  a garrison  or  a hospital.  The  ladies 
had  a theory  that  the  more  of  a good  thing  the 
better,  and  sent  him  every  thing  on  which  they 
could  get  their  unscrupulous  little  fingers.  Mol- 
lie’s contribution  was  always  by  itself,  in  a dish 
covered  with  leaves,  and  a bouquet  attached,  or 
what  Tom  valued  more,  a note,  reading  some- 
thing like  this : 

"Mr.  Du  Coeur: 

“ Dear  Sir,— How  is  your  gorilla  ? and  are  you  sure 
you  are  quite  well?  And  your  nuut,  Mrs.  Slap  Der- 
rick, wishes  you  would  write.  Mr.  Dayton  is  so  un- 
satisfactory. lie  never  will  say  any  thing  but  that 
you  are  ‘jolly,’  or  ‘living  like  bricks,’  or  something 
of  that  sort.  M.  Miller." 

And  though  this  may  not  be  a model  note  in 
style,  and  certainly  was  written  in  a school-girl 
hand,  “M.  Miller”  herself,  not  the  least  exact- 
ing of  persons,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
reception  that  Tom  gave  it,  though  he  never 
answered,  for  fear  of  sending  them  small-pox 
in  an  envelope,  during  his  whole  six  weeks  of 
trial. 

But  the  weeks  themselves  were  done  at  last : 
Tom’s  gorilla  restored — no  great  benefit  to  so- 
ciety in  that.  He  wras  but  a poor,  drunken  creat- 
ure at  his  best,  and  Tom  came  back  gaunt  and 
pale.  Mollie,  who  had  been  most  anxious  for  his 
coming,  when  he  did  come  turned  shy.  She 
was  only  brave  on  impulse ; and  now  he  was  close 
by  her  he  looked  formidable.  She  looked  dow  n, 
and  could  not  find  a word  to  say  for  herself.  She 
wished  that  she  had  never  called  him  a hero, 
never  written  him  any  notes.  Tom  grew  despe- 
rate, and  spoke  out : 

“I  wish  that  I was  back  again  with  the  go- 
rilla.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Mollie,  with  a little  start. 

“ Because  then  you  were  kind  to  me.  Now 
you  seem  to  hate  me.” 

“Iam  sure  I do  not  hate  yon,”  answered  Mol- 
lie, raising  her  eyes  to  his ; and  the  eyes  said  so 
much  that  Tom  grew  bolder. 

“ But  I am  not  satisfied  with  that,  Mollie.  I 
wrant  you  to  love  me.” 

Mollie  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  and  looked 
down  as  quickly,  and  tried  to  get  away  the  hand 
that  he  had  taken  ; and  failing,  dropped  her  head 
on  his  shoulder. 

“My  darling,” murmured  Tom,  in  a rapture. 

“What!” cried  a high  voice  that  made  them 
both  start.  “Mary  Miller!  I wonder  you  aro 
not  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Miller  had  come  upon  them  unawrares. 
Mollie  uttered  a faint  shriek.  Tom  put  his  arm 
quietly  about  her  waist,  and  explained  that  ho 
wished  to  marry  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Miller,  being  in  a towering  rage  at  the 
downfall  of  her  designs  on  the  Map  Derrick  dia- 
monds, retorted  with  something  about  “ beggarly 
scapegraces.” 

“ And  why  beggarly  ?”  inquired  another  shrill 
voice,  Mrs.  Map  Derrick  coming  in  in  great 
wrath.  “Let  me  tell  you,  Madam,  that  Tom 
Du  Coeur  will  succeed  to  three-fourths  of  the 
Map  Derrick  estate;  and  Mis.  Tom  Du  Coeur 
will  w-ear  the  Slap  Derrick  diamonds.” 

Of  course  in  half  an  hour  every  body  in  the 
1:  use  knew  just  what  Mrs.  Miller  had  said,  and 
Mrs.  Map  Derrick  had  said  ; and  Dayton  came, 
beaming,  to  congratulate  Tom. 

Tom  smiled  faintly. 

“ pluck  has  done  its  work.  It  is  time  for  my 
llu‘1&lrdSf^Blrfij8cia;i  much  v exed. 
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In  the  morning  Tom  was  ill  By  night  he 
was  worse.  . 

‘ ‘ Cold  and  fatigue,”  said  the  sanguine.  Small- 
1.ox,”  hinted  the  foreboding.  “Typhoid,”  pro- 
nounced Dayton. 

Typhoid  it  was.  Doctors  were  brought,  and 
doctors  from  the  first  shook  their  heads.  Gen- 
erally that  is  as  good  for  the  patient  as  if  Death 
himself  had  nodded  at  him.  But  I really  think 
that  Dr.  Wiseacre’s  hems  and  haws  may  be  6aid 
to  have  saved  Tom’s  life.  Fate  must  always 
drive  him  into  a corner,  to  make  him  stand  at 
bay.  He  kindled,  as  he  had  done  before,  at  the 
apparent  desperation  of  his  prospects,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  get  up. 

Every  body  set  up  a shout  of  horror.  Tom 
persisted. 

“ I am  convinced,” said  he,  “that  it  is  not  ty- 
phoid— nothing  more  than  cold,  watching,  and  my 
luck  making  a last  attempt  to  trip  me ; and  I am 
not  going  to  be  tripped  by  it ; so  you  need  not  look 
at  me  as  if  I was  marked  for  Paradise  per  Death’s 
express.  I shall  not  stay  in  bed,  Aunt  Slap  Der- 
rick, and  I will  not  be  doctored,  Mrs.  Miller;  and 
ladies,  I really  beg  your  pardon,  but  I am  going 
now  to  make  my  toilet.” 

The  last  hint  was  irresistible,  and  Tom’s  well- 
wishers  retired,  leaving  him  the  field.  Every 
body  prophesied,  by  way  of  revenge,  that  he  was 
a dead  man  ; but  Tom  only  laughed  at  them,  and 
got  well  under  their  very  noses.  After  that  he 
was  set  up  as  an  oracle,  as  well  as  a hero,  and 
ruled  every  body,  married  Mollie,  aud  is  consid- 
ered by  that  lady  and  Mrs.  Slap  Derrick,  to  tliis 
day,  as  a paragon  of  men — all  thanks  to  pluck ! 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  PROCLAMA- 
TION OF  EMANCIPATION. 

[.Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Draper's  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.] 

A depreciated  currency,  heavy  and  steadily 
increasing  taxation,  the  terrors  of  a coming  mili- 
tary draft,  the  clamor  of  the  peace  party,  and, 
above  all,  a profound  disappointment  in  the  re- 
sult of  McClellan’s  campaign,  weighed  heavily 
on  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  More  and  more 
clearly  was  the  stem  alternative  presented  to  it — 
emancipation  of  the  Slave,  or  destruction  of  the 
Republic. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  when  Lincoln 
saw  the  wreck  of  McClellan’s  expedition  coming 
back  from  the  Peninsula,  he  made  up  his  mind. 
To  repair  the  dreadful  losses  of  that  and  Pope’s 
campaign,  a vast  number  of  men  must  be  raised. 
He  reflected  that  the  balance  would  be  equally 
made  to  incline  by  putting  white  men  in  one  scale, 
or  by  taking  black  men  out  of  the  other.  Dur- 
ing that  summer  he  had  read  at  a cabinet  meet- 
ing a draft  of  a proclamation  of  emancipation. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  though  com- 
pletely approving  of  its  character,  thought  the 
time  inopportune,  and  that,  instead  of  coming 
after  a disaster,  it  ought  to  come  after  a victory. 
In  this,  on  consideration,  Lincoln  agreed.  The 
time  for  such  a proclamation  was  not  when  Lee 
was  in  view  of  Washington,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  national  authorities  from  the  Capitol  itself  by 
no  means  an  improbability.  There  was  a day 
on  which  it  seemed  more  likely  that  the  Confed- 
eracy would  dictate  terms  than  have  to  submit 
to  them — a day  on  which  it  would  have  been  ab- 
surd, indeed,  for  the  vanquished  President  to  tell 
his  antagonists,  flushed  with  victory,  that  he  was 
going  to  free  their  slaves. 

“I  made  a solemn  vow  before  God,”  said  Lin- 
coln, subsequently,  “that  if  General  Lee  was 
driven  back  from  Maryland,  I would  crown  the 
result  by  a declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.” 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  and  Lee, 
driven  across  the  Potomac,  retreated  into  Vir- 
ginia on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September.  The 
losses  of  the  South  in  this  sortie  had  been  awful. 
Mourning  was  sitting  in  black  at  every  Southern 
fireside.  And  now  Lincoln  remembered  the  vow 
he  had  made.  “Whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
God's  will,  that  I will  do.” 

“I  claim  not  to'  have  controlled  events,  but 
confess  plainly  that  events  have  controlled  me.” 
Such  was  his  solemn  declaration  a short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  He  added,  “The  condition  of 
the  nation  is  not  what  any  party  or  any  man  ex- 
pected or  devised.”  With  that  religious  feeling 
which  seemed  to  possess  him  more  and  more 


thoroughly  as  he  approached  his  end,  he  affirm- 
ed, “It  is  the  work  of  God.”  Sincerely  believ- 
ing that  God  not  only  reigns,  but  governs,  he 
saw,  in  the  events  transpiring  before  him,  that 
there  was  something  more  than  the  wishes  and 
will  of  man.  In  every  phase  of  the  conflict  he 
perceived  the  arbitrament  of  a Higher  Power. 

Not  as  a delusion  of  fancy,  but  as  a reality,  he 
recognized  the  dread  alternative  presented  to  his 
nation-ldo  justice  or  die.  To  his  surrounding 
frienda  he  pointed  out  that,  though  the  North 
wras  pouring  forth  her  blood  like  w’ater,  and 
squandering  treasuries  of  money,  success  was  de- 
nied. The  rebukes  he  had  given  to  Fremont  and 
Hunter  had  been  confronted  by  the  horrible  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Chickahominy,  and  by  the  re- 
pulse of  Pope  into  the  fortifications  of  Washing- 
ton. Once  more  a day  of  grace  had  been  grant- 
ed at  Antietam,  but  that  only  half  regarded,  the 
steru  summons  had  been  again  renewed  from  the 
cannon  that  wrere  permitted  to  sweep  off  fourteen 
thousand  men  at  Marye’s  Hill,  and  hurl  Burn- 
side’s army  across  the  Rappahannock.  “ What 
am  I,”  said  Lincoln,  “that  I should  contest  the 
will  of  God?” 

From  the  rivers  of  Virginia  to  the  Mexican 
confines  of  the  Republic  arose  a mournful  wail — 

How  long,  O Lord ! how  long ! It  came  from 
the  weary  laborer,  leaning  on  his  hoe  in  the  cot- 
ton-field under  the  noontide  sun — it  came  through 
the  moaning  midnight  forests,  solemn  and  clear 
above  their  multi^cjiocjttej^»tici|^e  sounds — it  uaB  uut 
came  from  children  torn  from  ffieir  parents,  from  , ed  men. 


from  mothers  in  despair,  from  strong  men  faint- 
ing under  the  lash,  from  the  aged  whose  heads 
were  frosted  by  time.  In  their  quaint  prayers 
the  Africans  talk  to  God  as  a man  talks  face  to 
face  with  his  friend.  Slavery  had  made  Him 
their  friend.  By  the  flickering  fires  of  their 
cabins  they  stealthily  spelt  out  the  Bible  to  see 
what  He  had  promised  to  them.  It  was  their 
dreadful  lot  that  had  caused  Jefferson,  himself  a 
slave- owner,  to  expostulate  solemnly  with  his 
countrymen,  and  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  God. 
For  who  shall  escape  when  from  the  hand  of 
Eternal  Justice  her  scales  have  dropped  as  use- 
less— when  from  her  brow  the  bandage  has  been 
raised  that  her  uncovered  and  angry  eyes  may 
gaze  upon  unutterable  wrong — when  her  uplifted 
arm,  quivering  with  indignation,  is  ready  to  strike 
a blow  that  shall  make  a whole  continent  trem- 
ble? 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tue  general  belief  that  August  is  a hotter  month 
than  July  is  not  sustained  by  facts.  The  average 
temperature  during  August  for  the  last  forty  years  has 
not  exceeded  85  degrees,  according  to  reliable  records ; 
while  the  average  heat  of  July  during  the  same  period 
has  been  about  87  degrees.  During  the  heated  term 
iu  July  last  the  thermometer  is  said  to  have  risen  high- 
er than  for  fourteen  years.  The  great  diversity  in  re- 
ports respecting  the  position  of  the  mercury  is  due  to 
a variety  of  local  circumstances.  Of  course  every  body 
agrees  that  the  thermometer  should  be  in  the  shade; 
but  many  other  influences  besides  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  will  cause  the  mercury  to  rise.  And  in  a hot 
day  every  body  experiences  a certain  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion in  ascertaining  how  high  the  thermometer  will 
run  in  the  particular  place  where  he  himself  is  obliged 
to  spend  his  time.  Then  he  knows  exactly  how  un- 
comfortable he  feels. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics 1142  persons  died  in  New  York  city  during  the 
week  ending  July  18,  the  third  week  of  excessive  heat. 
As  usual,  the  overcrowded  andfllthyportions  of  the  city 
suffered  the  most ; and  the  mortality  among  children 
under  five  years  of  age  was  very  great. 

A correspondent  of  the  Hartford  Evening  Post  says 
of  Lhe  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency : 1 1 Sey- 
mour was  born  on  Pompey  Hill,  near  Syracuse,  a vil- 
lage distinguished  for  a massacre  of  Spanish  aud 
French  by  the  Indians  as  far  back  as  1669,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  a stone  there,  now  iu  the  Albany  museum, 
bearing  the  date  of  Leo  X.,  year  1520.  When  poster- 
ity digs  up  the  Democratic  party  and  ascertains  its 
principles  it  will  conclude  that  it  flourished  about  the 
year  1520,  and  that  this  is  its  tombstone." 

A new  reservoir  has  been  completed  at  Worcester, 
called  the  “Hunt  Reservoir,”  and  the  water  has  been 
let  into  it.  The  main  reservoir  is  over  three  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  city,  and  the  pressure  of  water  is 
too  great  for  safety  or  economy,  so  that  the  Hunt  Res- 
ervoir was  needed  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  It 
has  a capacity  of  about  two  million  of  gallons. 

In  times  past  it  has  beeu  considered  impossible  to 
combine  lead  chemically  with  zinc ; but  the  discovery 
has  been  made,  within  the  last  two  years,  that  the 
chemical  combination  can  be  made.  This  discovery  is 
destined  to  make  a great  change  iu  the  foreign  and 
domestic  white-lead  trade.  Manufactories  have  been 
established,  and  this  new  pigment  has  been  introduced 
into  the  market.  It  promises  to  be  very  durable  for 
both  outside  and  inside  work,  grows  whiter,  does  not 
crack  or  peel,  and  resists  the  action  of  weather  and 
water. 

It  is  stated  that  matrimonial  insurances  are  soon  to 
go  into  operation.  It  will  insure  men  against  getting 
bad  wives  and  women  against  getting  bad  husbands. 

The  Gettysburgh  Katalysine  water  is  gaining  quite  a 
reputation,  and  remarkable  cures  are  reported. 

The  special  luxury  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  is  said 
to  be  fricasseed  frogs.  They  are  done  up  in  ftne  style 
to  please  the  palate  of  lovers  of  such  delicacies. 

A novel  philanthropic  enterprise  has  been  under- 
taken by  a number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of  this  city 
to  aid  the  industrious  poor,  who  desire  cleanly  abodes, 
pure  air,  and  suitable  instruction  for  themselves  and 
families.  A farm  has  been  purchased  of  more  than 
400  acres  in  extent,  on  Long  Island,  and  lying  imme- 
diately on  the  water  line  in  Suffolk  County,  about  six 
miles  east  of  Northport  and  about  forty-five  miles  from 
.the  city  of  New  York,  which,  it  is  considered,  possess- 
es great  advantages  for  the  object  in  view.  About 
seven-eighths  of  this  land  is  believed  to  have  a good 
arable  soil— the  remainder  is  woodland,  and  the  lo- 
cality is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  plain, 
and  has  many  well-protected  building  sites.  Various 
buildings  are  in  process  of  erection ; the  farm  is  mod- 
erately stocked,  and  suitable  persons  are  in  charge  of 
it  The  hope  is  that  soon  employment  may  be  given 
to  as  many  persons  as  it  will  be  found  expedient  to 
collect  in  that  particular  locality.  Schools  will  be  or- 
ganized and  a church  established.  The  name  given 
to  the  settlement  is  St.  Johnland,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
Muhlenberg  is  for  the  present  proprietor. 

The  report  is  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  has  to  pay  over 
$20,000  damages  to  St.  John’s  Church,  caused  by  fire 
kindled  by  flre-works.  A rather  expensive  “ exhibi- 
tion piece." 

Remedies,  real  or  supposed,  for  hydrophobia,  are 
given  to  the  public  in  abundance  at  this  season.  One 
philanthropic  individual  is  so  certain  that  he  has  the 
means  of  preventing  any  serious  results  from  “bites" 
that  he  offers  to  let  any  mad  dogs  try  their  teeth  upon 
him.  This  man  says  he  has  been  bitten  several  times 
by  rabid  animals,  and  always  cured  himself  by  making 
a strong  salt  pickle,  rubbing  the  wound  with  it  for  an 
hour,  and  then  binding  an  additional  quantity  of  salt 
on  it. 

Babies  are  fashionable  in  Paris,  and  good-looking, 
nicely-dressed  infants  are  let  out  at  four  dollars  an 
hour. 

A new  Invention  is  announced,  called  a “ Speaker- 
extinguisher."  It  is  especially  designed  for  public 
conventions,  dinners,  etc.,  but  will  doubtless  become 
so  popular  that  it  will  be  needful  to  introduce  it  into 
churches.  The  “extinguisher"  consists  of  “a  large 
sheet-iron  cone,  which  fits  into  a grooved  plate.  The 
plate  is  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  the  cone  fastened  above 
by  a chain  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  of  its  descend- 
ing to  the  groove.  It  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes  it  falls,  and  becomes  almost  air-tight. 
Every  speaker  is  required  to  stand  upon  the  plate,  and 
informed  of  the  time  he  can  employ.  If  he  exceeds 
five  minutes  the  cone  falls  and  shuts  the  fellow  under, 
so  that  he  can’t  extricate  himself  or  be  heard." 

Binghamton,  New  York,  is  a handsome  city,  and 
one  in  which  a great  deal  of  business  is  done.  But 
the  chief  interest  of  the  place  centres  in  the  State  Ine- 
briate Asylum,  which  is  prominently  located  on  a high 
hill,  and  is  a very  elegant  building  of  white  stone.  It 
has  not  far  from  ninety  inmates,  many  of  them  talent- 
ed men.  Quite  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  was 
“ ' ' ied  last  winter  wholly  by  the  inmates  of  the 


asylum,  for  almost  every  class  and  profession  is  repre- 
sented there,  and  there  are  many  literary  men  who, 
when  in  a right  state  of  mind  and  body,  are  eloquent 
speakers. 

New  York  and  other  large  cities  are  anathematized 
as  being  dens  of  crime  and  rascality.  The  dwellers  in 
cities  are  depraved  enough,  no  doubt ; but  it  is  relia- 
bly stated  that  full  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  crime 
committed  in  the  largest  cities  is  by  non-residents, 
and  that  the  most  objectionable  places  of  amusement 
and  sin  subsist  chiefly  on  patronage  from  the  rural 
districts.  This  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  regard  New  York  as  a modern  Sodom,  and  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  any  thing  good  in  it. 

About  1500  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  past  year.  Before  the  rebellion  the 
population  of*this  city  numbered  about  66,900 ; now 
it  is  said  to  have  a population  of  130,000,  including  the 
suburb  of  Georgetown. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  500,000,000  lead  pencils 
are  used  every  year.  In  Germany,  where  the  pencil 
trade  is  most  flourishing,  there  aro  several  manufac- 
tories, the  largest  of  which  is  at  Stein,  kept  by  the 
Faber  Brothers.  It  is  a family  business  with  them, 
their  father  and  grandfather  having  been  engaged  in 
it  before  them,  and  has  been  carried  on  until  the  name 
of  Faber,  as  a pencil  maker,  is  renowned.  There  are 
several  manufactories  in  this  country,  where  nearly 
all  the  work  is  done  by  machinery ; but  in  Germany 
the  pencils  are  mostly  made  by  hand. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  novel  applications  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  made  by  Robert  Houdin,  who  lives  in 
the  village  of  Saint  Gervais,  a short  distance  from  the 
city  of  Blois,  in  France.  A visitor  presenting  himself 
before  the  door  sees  a gilt  plate  bearing  the  name  of 
Robert  Houdin,  below  which  is  a small  gilt  knocker. 
He  raises  this,  and  no  matter  how  feeble  the  blow,  a 
delicately  tuned  chime  of  bells,  sounding  through  the 
mansion,  announces  his  presence.  When  the  attend- 
ant touches  a button  placed  iu  the  hall  the  chime 
ceases,  the  bolt  at  the  entrance  is  thrown  back,  the 
name  of  Robert  Houdin  disappears  from  the  door,  and 
in  its  place  appears  the  word  “ entrez"  in  white  enam- 
el. The  visitor  pushes  open  the  door  and  enters ; it 
closes  with  a spring  behind  him,  and  he  can  not  de- 
part without  permission.  By  a certain  number  of 
chimes  which  are  sounded  the  number  of  visitors  is 
announced.  When  a carriage  arrives  at  the  gate,  the 
movement  of  the  gate  is  announced  at  the  house. 
The  letter-box,  too,  has  an  electric  communication 
with  the  house.  The  carrier,  previously  instructed, 
drops  in  first  all  the  printed  matter  together ; then  he 
adds  the  letters,  one  by  one.  Each  addition  sounds 
the  chime.  And  when  he  is  desired  to  take  away  let- 
ters for  mailing,  another  chime,  of  a special  nature, 
warns  him  that  they  are  ready.  An  electric  current 
regulates  the  time  throughout  the  house,  Mr.  Houdin’s 
study  clock  being  the  standard.  Every  morning  this 
clock  sends,  at  different  hours,  electric  impulses  to 
awaken  three  persons.  But  iu  addition,  the  apparatus 
forces  them  to  rise,  by  continuing  to  sound  until  the 
circuit  is  broken  by  moving  a small  key  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  To  do  this  the  sleeper  must 
rise,  and  then  the  object  sought  is  accomplished.  The 
temperature  of  the  green-house  is  also  recorded  by  elec- 
tricity, so  that  the  gardener  can  not  neglect  his  duties 
without  his  master  knowing  all  about  it ; and  he  evi- 
dently regards  Houdin  as  a sorcerer. 

There  are  several  American  sculptors  who  have 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Florence.  Powers,  in- 
deed, has  become,  as  it  were,  a part  of  Florence.  His 
studio  comprises  five  or  six  large  halls,  in  which  a 
dozen  skilled  workmen  are  constantly  employed.  The 
cast  of  his  busts  and  statues,  and  the  repetitions  in 
marble  which  are  being  wrought  out,  form  a tolerably 
complete  gallery  of  his  labors  as  a sculptor.  One  of 
his  most  recent  works  represents  a tall,  beautiful  In- 
dian Woman  as  in  the  act  of  running,  but  with  a weari- 
ness of  body  and  limb  which  indicates  that  the  end  of 
her  flight  is  near.  Her  head  is  turned  to  one  side,  as 
if  listening  to  the  sound  of  pursuit.  The  face  ex- 
presses both  fear  and  pain,  not  sharp  and  desperate, 
but  dulled  by  the  knowledge  of  an  inevitable  fate. 

Since  he  first  came  to  Florence,  in  1838,  Powers  has 
made  fully  five  hundred  portrait  busts,  besides  a num- 
ber of  ideal  works,  all  of  which  have  been  repeated. 
The  bust  of  Proserpine,  for  instance,  enjoys  such  a 
remarkable  popularity  that  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  marble  more  than  eighty  times. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  manufactories  of  India  rubber  articles  in  America 
and  Europe,  each  employing  from  three  to  five  hundred 
operatives,  and  consuming  moro  than  ten  millions  of 
pounds  of  gum  per  annum.  Yet  the  business  is  con- 
sidered in  its  infancy ; certainly  it  is  increasing.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  no  probability  of  the  demand  for 
material  exceeding  the  supply.  The  belt  of  land 
around  the  globe,  five  hundred  miles  each  side  of  the 
Equator,  abounds  in  gum-producing  trees ; and  they 
can  be  tapped,  it  is  said,  for  twenty  successive  seasons. 
Forty-three  thousand  of  these  trees  have  been  counted 
in  a tract  of  country  thirty  miles  long  and  eight  wide. 
Each  tree  yields  about  three  table-spoonfuls  daily,  but 
the  trees  are  so  close  together  that  a man  can  gather 
the  sap  of  eighty  in  a day. 


Quite  Right.—1 The  gentleman  who,  a week  or  two 
back,  “ spoke  against  time ” at  a public  meeting,  has 
been  obliged  to  apologize  1 


A “ Light  Employment’’— Candle-making. 


“ Certainly  not,  my  child ; why  did  you  ask  that 
question  ?" 

“ 'Cause  I see  all  the  newspapers  call  it  Pa." 


The  gentleman  whose  “ back  was  turned"  when  we 
last  saw  him,  writes  to  tell  us  that  he  has  received  no 
benefit  from  the  operation— as  yet! 


" Ah !"  said  a mischievous  wag  to  a lady  acquaint- 
ance of  an  aristocratic  cast,  “ I perceive  you  have  been 
learning  a trade.” 

“Learning  a trade?"  replied  the  lady,  indignantly; 
“you  are  very  much  mistaken." 

“ Oh,  I thought  by  the  looks  of  your  cheeks  you  had 
turned  painter." 

The  lady  waxed  wrathy,  and  the  wag  vamosed. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP  IN  CHURCn. 

Assuming  that  it  is  a duty,  let  us  consider  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it.  Like  all  other  Christian  prac- 
tices, there  ought  to  be  uniformity  in  the  manner. 

1.  It  is  an  improper  manner  of  performing  this  duty 
to  nod,  and  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  worshiper 
attracts  too  much  attention.  We  are  every  where 
taught  to  avoid  ostentatious  display  in  our  worship. 
The  Pharisees  were  condemned  for  praying  at  cor- 
ners of  the  street,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men. 
On  the  same  principle  the  nodding  worshiper  is  con- 
demned, for  he  is  making  too  public  a display  of  his. 
devotions. 

2.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  snore  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty— partly  for  the  foregoing  reasons ; but  maiu- 
ly  because  it  is  a direct  infraction  of  the  golden  rule. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your  next-door  neighbor 
is  asleep ; by  your  snoring  he  will  be  disturbed,  prob- 
ably awakened.  This  is  not  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  to  you. 

3.  It  is  wrong  to  injure  one’s  health  whilo  offering 
worship ; and  all  physicians  admit  that  to  sleep  with 
the  head  thrown  back  and  the  mouth  wide  opeu  is 
liable  to  produce  sore  throat  and  hoarseness.  Besides, 
flies  sometimes  get  into  the  mouth  on  such  occasions, 
and  by  their  injurious  explorations  tickle  the  delicate 
membranes  and  cause  horrible  sternutations  and 
coughing,  which  is  very  injurious  to  health. 

4.  To  sleep  with  head  resting  on  the  arms  of  the 
worshiper  and  the  face  buried  up  in  the  cuffs  of  the 
coat,  is  the  most  improper  way  of  offering  a sleep 
worship.  First,  because  it  Is  also  injurious  to  health, 
and,  mainly,  because  it  is  a direct  violation  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  command  us  to  let  our  light  so  shine 
that  men  may  profit  by  our  example.  In  this  case  it 
is  Impossible  to  know  whether  the  Christian  wor- 
shiper is  asleep  or  awake.  It  is  a positive  case  of 
lukewarmness— neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other, 


An  officer  who  was  inspecting  his  company  one 
morning  spied  one  private  whose  shirt  was  sadly  be- 
grimed. 

“Patrick  O’Flinn,”  called  out  the  captain. 

“ Here,  yer  Honor !’’  promptly  responded  Patrick, 
with  hand  to  his  cap. 

“How  long  do  you  wear  a shirt?"  thundered  the 
officer. 

“ Twenty-eight  inches  long,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


A FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

The  baker  and  his  customer 
A kindred  nature  show; 

The  latter  needs  the  "staff  of  life," 
The  former  kneads  the  dough ! 


If  “ a pin  a day  is  a groat  a year,”  as  the  proverb 
has  it,  what  will  ten-pins  every  day  bring  a man  to? 
— To  the  bowling-alley,  we  suppose. 


Love’s  Labor  Lost— A hen  setting  on  wooden  eggs. 


To  Reformers.—' The  man  who  would  “mend  the 
age,”  must  put  a “stitch  in  time." 


The  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  coffee  as  a beverage 
is  ascribed  to  the  superior  of  a monastery  in  Arabia, 
who,  desirous  of  preventing  the  monks  from  sleeping 
at  their  nocturnal  services,  made  them  drink  the  in- 
fusion of  coffee,  having  heard  the  shepherds  of  the 
country  say  that  they  observed  their  flocks  were  more 
lively  after  browsing  on  the  fruit  of  the  plant.  Its 
reputation  spread  through  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
in  about  two  hundred  years  it  had  reached  Paris.  A 
single  plant  brought  there  in  1714  became  the  parent 
stock  of  the  French  coffee  plantations  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  introduced  it  into  Java  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  all  over  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Very  Alarming.— The  Waterford  Mail  says  the  in- 
tense heat  in  that  part  of  Ireland  has  created  quite  a 
frenzy  among  the  cattle,  who  are  rushing  about  the 
country,  hair  mad,  in  all^directions.  An  excited  mob 
of  British  Bulls  is  bad  enough  ; but  think  of  a stam- 
pede of  frantic  Irish  Bulls  I Perhaps  they  are  all  mov- 
ing toward  Rome,  to  be  canonized  into  Papal  Bulls. 
Nothing  more  crazy  can  well  be  imagined. 

An  Irishman  wants  to  save  four  thousand  dollars. 
He  is  iu  doubt  whether  to  save  $200  a year  for  twenty 
years,  or  $20  for  two  hundred. years. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  young  people  during  their 
courtship  unhappy,  but  who  was  it  said,  “ Love  makes 
Time  fly:  then  Time  makes  Love  fly?"  Surely  a 
Frenchman. 

A well-dressed  and  rather  pompous  youth  asked  a 
young  lady  who  was  reading  in  the  cars,  “ Is  that  seat 
engaged,  Madam  ?” 

The  answer  was  direct:  “Yes,  Sir,  aud  I am  en- 
gaged too !”  and  the  lady  resumed  her  reading. 

A suppressed  titter  from  some  ladies  close  by  caused 
the  young  gentleman  to  make  his  exit. 

Change  of  Religion.— During  the  dog-days  Mayor  1 
Hoffman  has  become  a Muzzle- man.  | | ■.  j , — 


Weather-wise. — Always  be  particular  in  observing 
where  the  wind  drops ; you  may  be  called  on  to  raise 
it  at  a moment’s  notice. 
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“UP  AMONG  THE  NINETIES.” 

He  was  a very  sensible,  as  well  as  witty  and 
devout  man,  who,  during  the  late  * ‘ torrid  term” 
in  this  city,  thanked  Heaven  that  it  was  a term, 
and  found  its  natural  limit  at  last.  It  was,  alas  ! 
the  unnatural  limit  to  many  lives.  That  terrible 
July  week  of  hot  days  and  suffocating  nights 
will  he  long  remembered  by  its  mortality  rate. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  known  in  a quarter  of 
a century — the  rate  of  deaths  from  sun-stroke 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  cholera ; the  city 
mortality  usual  to  the  season  was  more  than 
doubled ; and  the  deaths  from  heat  were  twice  as 
great  as  was  ever  known,  except  in  the  year  1866, 
and  was  considerably  greater  than  in  that  year. 
The  fatal  heat — the  close  at  mosphere — penetrated 
every  where,  and  all  classes  were  affected  by  it ; 
and  sun-strokes  were  as  frequent  within  doors  as 
in  the  open  air. 

We  gave  lately  a full  account  of  the  hor- 
rible scenes  at  the  Morgue  and  the  hospitals. 
They  were  not  the  only  places  affected  by  the 
consequences  of  the  heat,  but  the  public  places 
of  amusement  and  the  churches  were  deserted ; 
the  streets  were  promenaded  by  gentlemen  in  their 
shirt-sleeves ; the  cooler  spots  were  crowded  to 
suffocation ; the  residents  of  Fifth  Avenue  stole 
a lesson  from  the  denizens  of  the  Five  Points, 
and  made  evening  lounging-places  and  even  bed- 
rooms of  their  house-tops.  One  of  our  artists 
(probably  struck  by  an  idea  rather  than  the  sun, 
and  drawing  inspiration  rather  than  disease  from 
the  heat-poisoned  atmosphere)  has  happily  illus- 
trated the  “ torrid  term”  in  our  engraving  on  page 
500,  from  another  and  more  pleasant  point  of 
view  than  that  which  we  adopted  last  week.  The 
picture  at  the  same  time  presents  most  admirably 
the  contrast  existing  between  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  those  two  great  arteries  of  the  city,  filled 
almost  to  bursting  with  such  different  blood. 
Every  citizen  of  New  York  will  recognize  in- 
stantly the  accuracy  of  the  picture ; nothing 
could  more  clearly  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
thousands  of  distant  readers,  who  are  always  wish- 
ing to  know  more  about  New  York,  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  two  great  streets,  and  the  two 
great  classes  of  the  metropolis.  Each  scene  is  a 
very  frequent  one ; but  you  never  see  the  Broad- 
way character  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  Bowery 
w-aifs  do  not  deign  to  lunch  on  Broadway.  The 
elegant  saloon  and  the  stylish  dresses  are  never 
seen  in  the  Bowery,  and,  thanks  in  part  to  an 
efficient  police,  the  nuisances  of  street  eating- 
counters  are  not  often  found  on  Broadway. 


THE  MARYLAND  FLOOD. 

Additional  particulars  of  the  Maryland  flood 
indicate  that  the  disaster  was  much  more  serious, 
both  to  life  and  property,  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed. We  give  on  page  51 7 several  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  at  Baltimore  and  Ellicott  City 
which,  with  those  presented  last  week,  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  flood. 

Our  first  engraving  shows  the  scene  on  Jones’s 
Falls  at  Hillen  Street,  Baltimore,  on  the  second 
evening  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood.  The 
drawing  was  taken  from  just  above  Hillen  Street, 
looking  down  Jones’s  Falls,  as  the  usually  nar- 
row and  shallow  stream  is  called,  toward  the 
accumulated  debris  of  the  flood  at  the  bridge 
across  Gay  Street. 

The  engraving  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
represents  the  scene  at  the  same  time  on  Har- 
rison Street,  through  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  water  ran  in  great  fury.  At  the  time 
the  sketch  was  made  order  had  been  restored, 
but  such  order  was  never  seen  before.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  broken  and  muddy  furni- 
ture, the  awnings  were  hung  with  grass,  drift- 
wood, and  various  other  substances  which  had 
floated  down  with  the  angry  tide ; the  cellars  of 
the  houses  were  filled  with  water ; the  basement 
floors  were  uninhabitable,  and  the  residents  were 
confined  to  their  upper  chambers. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  destruction,  at  Ellicott  City.  It  was  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river  that  the  flood  was  most 
destructive.  The  greater  part  of  the  buildings 
destroyed  were  there  situated,  and  all  the  persons 
whose  lives  were  lost  were  dwellers  in  this  ill- 
fated  section.  So  complete  is  the  destruction  on 
that  side  that  those  entering  the  town  in  that  di- 
rection scarcely  recognize  it  as  once  forming  a 
material  part  of  the  flourishing  city.  In  all 
thirty-two  buildings  were  swept  away,  thirty  of 
which  were  dwellings,  and  the  lives  of  forty-three 
persons  are  known  to  have  been  lost.  The  en- 
tire row  of  houses  between  the  turnpike  bridge 
and  the  Patapsco  Mills  were  all  swept  away. 
The  most  of  the  persons  whose  lives  were  lost 
were  occupants  of  houses  in  this  row. 

The  Granite  cotton-mill,  belonging  to  Benja- 
min Deford,  of  Baltimore,  an  immense  struc- 
ture, erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner  at 
a cost  of  $50,000,  was  among  the  most  valuable 
buildings  destroyed.  The  ruins  of  this  mill  are 
shown  on  the  left  of  our  engraving.  All  the  em- 
ployes in  the  factory  escaped,  except  Mathias 
M‘Cauley,  an  old  man,  employed  as  a cloth- 
packer,  who  perished  with  the  building. 

Next  in  point  of  loss  was  that  sustained  by 
the  Patapsco  flour-mills.  Charles  A.  Gam- 
brill’s  lower  flour-mill  was  entirely  swept  away, 
there  being  scarcely  a vestige  left  to  mark  where 
it  stood.  William  Stell  and  another  man, 
William  Snyder,  were  in  the  mill  at  the  time, 
and  with  its  ruins  were  carried  down  the  stream. 
Stell  was  subsequently  rescued  at  the  Belay 
House,  six  miles  below.  His  body  was  badly 
cut  and  bruised  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
floating  debris.  The  upper  mill  was  also  ma- 
terially damaged,  the  northwest  corner  being 
washed  out,  and  all  the  machinery  on  the  lower 
floor,  together  with  a large  quantity  of  flour, 
etc.,  carried  away.  The  bridge  belonging  to  the 
mills  across  the  Patapsco,  connecting  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  was  swept  away. 
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THE  BOWLINE. 


With  this  intention  we  pulled  up  the  anchor  and 
rowed  leisurely  toward  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 
When  we  were  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  shore,  and  pulling  gently  at  the  aft  oar,  we 
saw  rise  swiftly  up  from  the  depths,  ten  feet  into 
the  air,  and  but  half  an  oar’s  length  distant,  a 
great,  white,  shining  apparition  ! in  another  in- 
stant a great  sturgeon  fell  into  the"  boat  I Seven 
feet  long  he  was,  and  terribly  frightened ; and 
he  tossed  and  rolled  and  lashed  his  tail,  so  that 
had  we  been  in  a light  boat  we  should  certainly 
have  been  introduced  into  the  sturgeon’s  element 
almost  as  quickly  as  he  was  into  ours.  But  the 
stout  fishing-boat  was  wide  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  a raging  sturgeon;  and  so  it 
held  him  safely,  and  he  raged  in  vain.  For  an 
instant  we  sat  in  silence.  The  surprise  and 
fright  was  so  sudden  that  we  only  stared  at  the 
great  fish,  which,  now  baring  wedged  his  head 
under  the  seat,  began  to  lash  his  tail  and  body 
about  in  a fearful  manner.  From  their  position 
in  the  stern  two  of  the  party  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  knocked  overboard  every  time 


PEECH  FISHING  AND  STUEGEON 
CATCHING. 


excellent,  but  only  useful  when  the  biting  is  very 
lively,  for  it  easily  washes  off  the  hook.  Stur- 
geon roe  is  also  used,  and  various  other  matters, 
but  for  general  fishing  nothing  is  more  reliable 
for  perch  than  dung-worms.  They  are  found  in 
barn-yards,  in  moist  places,  and  should  be  red,  with 
yellow  rings,  and  very  lively.  Common  earth- 
worms may  answer  to  cover  "the  hook  when  there 
is  nothing  else,  but  they  are  chiefly  affected  by 
those  fish  that  are  found  on  muddy  bottoms. 
The  place  where  the  boat  should  be  anchored  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Perch  are  generally 
found  upon  sand  “ bars,”  where  the  water  is  not 
much  over  ten  feet  deep  at  high  tide,  and  the 
fishermen  are  very  careful  to  get  over  the  exact 
spot  where  they  know  the  fish  are  generally  to 
be  found.  After  the  boat  is  quietly  anchored, 
those  who  know  the  most  take  their  seats  in  the 
stern,  which  is  by  far  the  best  place  for  success- 
ful sport.  We  have  seen  a man  in  the  stern 
catching  fish  as  fast  as  he  could  haul  them  up, 
while  another,  comfortably  seated  in  the  bow, 
had  scarcely  ever  a nibble.  The  reason  is  plain, 
for  the  further  from  the  boat  the  lines  are  the 
more  likely  the  fish  are  to  approach  them ; and 
those  from  the  bow  are  carried  under  the  boat, 
while  those  from  the  stern  are  floated  out  some 
distance  by  the  tide,  which  is  generally  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  lead  eight  or  ten  feet  before 
it  touches  bottom.  We  have  been  out  with  ama- 
teurs who  sneered  at  the  efforts  of  more  experi- 
enced men  to  find  the  right  spot  at  which  to 
anchor.  “Here  is  the  river,  and  the  fish  are  in 
it,”  said  they.  “Let’s  anchor  any  where  and 
go  to  work.”  But  they  knew  but  little  of  the 
habits  of  the  fish  they  were  after,  being  aware 
that  they  had  the  bad  taste  to  lunch  on  worms, 
and  often  came  to  grief  in  consequence  of  in- 
dulging their  appetites.  WJiile  over  a sand- 
bank, at  the  right  depth  of  water  and  phase  of 
tide,  perch  may  be  caught  in  abundance,  so  at  a 
few  yards’  distance,  among  reeds,  weeds,  and 
mud,  there  will  be  nothing  but  eels  and  a few 
cat-fish  (which  latter,  however,  are  well  worth 
catching).  The  position  illustrated  below  is  not 
uncommon.  As  may  be  easily  deduced,  it  is 
better  to  anchor  a little  above  the  bank  if  the 
tide  is  strong. 

The  best  time  for  perch-fishing  is  during  the 
ebb-tide.  In  the  flood  and  high  tides  they  may 
be  taken  near  shore,  among  the  spatterdocks, 


It  was  a hot  day  in  July.  We  were  going  to 
fish  for  perch  in  the  Delaware — that  sport  of 
which  the  ladies  are  so  fond — and  the  plan  we 
had  determined  on  was  one  we  had  often  fol- 
lowed with  success.  There  are  various  methods 
of  fishing  for  perch,  but  the  one  most  in  vogue  in 
our  neighborhood  was  to  use  the  “bowline”  from 
a boat.  As  all  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  this  piscatorial  instrument  as  illustrated 
above  we  will  describe  it.  A is  a “ dipsy  lead,” 
weighing  nearly  a pound.  B is  a stout  cord, 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  fisherman.  C C are  slen- 
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der  rods  of  whalebone,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
are  fastened  long  catgut  snoods,  E E,  holding 
two  or  three  hooks  each.  Upon  the  delicate 
elasticity  of  the  “bow”  (as  the  whalebones  are 
called),  much  of  the  success  of  the  fisherman  de- 
pends. Sometimes  the  bows  are  in  one  piece 
and  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  90°,  but  are  often 
in  two  parts,  each  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
joined  at  the  angle  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
The  bow  is  supported  and  steadied  above  and  be- 
low, as  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  should  hang, 
almost  horizontally,  about  ten  inches  above  the 
lead.  The  tide,  carrying  out  the 
snoods  and  hooks,  causes  them  to 
float  near  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  at  such  a distance  from  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  that  the  fish  are  not 
led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  de! 
ception ; while  the  whole  arrange, 
ment,  in  a well  made  bowline,  is 
such  that  the  slightest  nibble  will 
be  felt  by  the  forefinger  of  the  fisher- 
man. Frequently  six  fish  will  be  , - - 
hauled  up  at  a time,  as  often  as  the 
line  can  be  baited  and  lowered. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  pull 

up  a perch  on  several  or  each  of  the  ’WfSBgM 

hooks  is  very  pleasant  and  encour- 

aging,  but  if  one  of  the  fish  happens 

to  be  an  eel  the  case  is  widely  dif- 

ferent,  and  it  must  be  got  off  the 

line  quickly  and  decisively,  or  such 

a ‘ * mess”  will  ensue  as  may  put  an 

end  to  one's  fishing  for  an  hour. 

The  appearance  of  a line,  if  an  eel  is  not  instant- 
ly removed,  is  something  like  that  in  the  cut. 
Add  to  the  trouble  of  disentanglement  the  fact 
that  every  thing  is  covered  with  slime  from  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  anguilla , and  the  com- 
fort of  the  situation  can  be  imagined.  A heavy 
knife  or  small  hatchet  is  very  useful  when  the 
eel  can  not  be  detached  by  the  dextrous  jerk 
known  to  experienced  fishermen.  As  to  the 
bait  there  are  various  kinds  in  use.  Shad  roe  is 
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with  pole  and  cork-line.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  earlier  in  the  morning  the  tide  be- 
gins to  ebb  the  better  the  sport. 

We  will  not  now  describe  how  we  reached  the 
proper  place,  how  we  anchored  and  fished,  and 
what  moderate  luck  we  had.  These  things  we 
must  merely  mention,  and  proceed  to  tell  how 
that  about  three  o’clock  we  concluded,  as  the 
tide  was  no  longer  suitable,  to  go  up  a creek  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  and  try  for  cat-fish. 
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that  immense  tail  swept  by  them,  which  it  did  at 
about  the  rate  of  thirty  times  a minute.  Crowd- 
ing back  as  far  as  they  could  get  themselves, 
they  held  up  their  feet  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  arc 
described  by  the  sturgeon’s  tail.  We  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  acting,  for  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  that,  with  his  body  for  a 
lever  and  his  head  as  the  fulcrum,  the  sturgeon 
would  wrench  off  the  seat  under  which  he  was 
endeavoring  to  squeeze  himself,  and  thus  injure 
the  boat.  As  their  position  prevented  action, 
those  in  the  stern  could  only  shout  “Knock  him 
in  the  head!”  Another — a novice — hastily  put 
on  his  coat,  and  seizing  his  basket,  seemed  to  be 
actuated  by  the  intention  of  getting  out  and  go- 
ing immediately  home.  However,  he  stopped, 
and,  apparently  changing  his  mind,  sat  down 
again,  still  tightly  grasping  his  effects. 

Therefore  it  was  that  the  man  in  the  bow  was 
the  only  one  on  whom  we  could  rely.  He  was 
ready  for  any  thing.  “Take  an  oar  and  kill 
him!”  we  shouted ; and  seizing  one,  and  striding 
across  the  boat,  in  front  of  the  prostrate  fish,  he 
rapidly,  and  with  all  his  might,  began  to  ram  the 
creature’s  head  with  the  handle  of  the  heavy  oar, 
holding  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  get 
the  full  effect.  Most  of  the  mighty  blows  struck 
fairly ; but  as  the  fish’s  head  was  rounded,  and 
very  slippery,  those  strokes  which  slid  off  came 
with  their  full  force  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
In  about  a minute  he  had  a hole  in  the  sturgeon’s 
head  and  a crack  in  the  bottom  planks  of  the 
boat.  When  we  saw  the  water  coming  in  we 
shouted  to  him  to  stop.  But  no ; his  blood  was 
up ; the  sturgeon  was  not  yet  dead ; and  until  be 
was — wdiang ! bang  ! crack  ! crash ! In  a few 
minutes  the  apertures  in  both  the  boat  and  the 
sturgeon’s  head  were  considerably  enlarged ; and 
perceiving  that  the  fish  was  nearly  dead,  and 
that  the  boat  was  nearly  swamped,  the  mighty 
rammer  ceased  his  efforts. 

As  we  had  no  time  to  spare,  if  we  wished  to 
reach  the  shore  before  the  boat  should  fill  with 
water,  the  gentlemen  at  the  stern  let  down  their 
feet  and  passed  their  disabled  enemy ; and  four 
oars  being  manned,  we  ran  the  boat  ashore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  before  she  had  time  to 
swamp.  There  we  hauled  up,  and  examined  into 
our  condition.  The  boat  and  the  sturgeon  w ere 
the  greatest  sufferers.  The  latter,  however, 
showed  that  he  was  not  as  easily  defeated  as  we 
supposed ; for  on  attempting  to  handle  him  he 
began  to  flounder  about  in  such  a way  as  to  show 
that  he  had  enough  life  in  him  to  give  us  trouble 
yet,  particularly  as  he  seemed  desirous  of  squeez- 
ing his  way  up  toward  the  bow  of  the  boat,  where 
he  would  interfere  with  our  rowing.  However, 
wre  tied  him  to  the  seat  in  such  a way  as  to  keep 
him  there  for  the  short  time  he  had  to  live ; and 
then,  after  resting  and  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  our  good  luck  in  securing  the  fish,  and  es- 
caping with  so  little  damage,  we  concluded  to 
row  to  our  starting-place,  which  we  thought  could 
be  done  by  keeping  near  shore  and  continuously 
bailing.  It  proved  hard  work,  but  we  reached 
the  tavern  in  safety,  and  astonished  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  by  our  extraordinary  haul. 
By  the  time  the  great  fish  had  had  ropes  attached 
to  him  and  had  been  hauled  on  shore,  and  we 
had  collected  our  lines,  baskets,  etc.,  the  boat 
was  filled  with  waiter  up  to  her  gunwales.  The 
sturgeon  measured  several  inches  over  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh,  at  the 
least,  two  hundred  pounds.  ■ 

Such  adventures  as  this  of  ours  are  not  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  although  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  writer’s  fa- 
ther and  his  brother,  as  they  were  rowing  across 
the  Delaw  are,  about  thirty  miles  above  where  we 
were  fishing ; but  they  did  not  secure  the  stur- 
geon, and  the  brother’s  aim  was  broken.  The 
fishermen  told  us  that  though  these  fish  very  oft- 
en sprang  out  of  water,  near  their  boats,  they 
seemed  perfectly  able  to  avoid  coming  nearer 
than  was  safe  for  themselves  and  the  boatmen ; 
but  our  man  asserted  that  they  were  so  much 
worse  of  late  years  than  they  had  been  when  he 
was  young  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  out  alone, 
for  he  considered  that  they  made  entirely  too 
close  shaves  in  their  gymnastic  performances. 


A GEEAT  SOLAE  ECLIPSE. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  of  this  year  (1868), 
there  will  occur  the  most  remarkable  solar  eclipse 
that  has  taken  place  within  historic  times,  or 
that  will  take  place  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
A black  shadow  upward  of  1 40  miles  in  diame- 
ter, surrounded  by  a penumbra  4000  miles  wide, 
will  sweep  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  across 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago — a distance  of  more 
than  8000  miles.  The  Royal  and  the  Astro- 
nomical Societies  of  Great  Britain  have  sent  out 
expeditions*  well  supplied  with 


troscopes,  polariscopes — in  fact,  with  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  modern  astronomical  science — to  take 
advantage  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining an  answer  to  the  interesting  questions  re- 
specting solar  physics  which  have,  been  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  former  eclipses.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  has  sent  an  expedition  to  Aden, 
almost  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  eclipse  will 
be  visible  as  a total  one.  The  French  Govern- 
ment sends  out  M.  Jansen,  the  eminent  observer, 
at  the  head  of  a well-appointed  expedition.  The 
Rope  sends  out  Father  Secchi.  Mr.  l’ogson,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Government  observatory  at 
Madras,  will  also  take  part  in  the  work  of  ob- 
serving the  eclipse.  He  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Huggins,  the  eminent  spectroscopist,  with 
instruments  for  analyzing  the  light  from  the 
corona  and  the  colored  prominences.  A par- 
ticular interest  is  attached  to  the  inquiry  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remarkable  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  by  di- 
rect examination  of  the  solar  orb.  The  whirling 
motion  of  the  solar  spots ; their  strange  periodic- 
ity; the  singular  association  which  exists  be- 
tween this  periodicity  and  the  periodicity  of  ter- 
restrial magnetic  variations ; the  suspected  influ- 
ence of  the  planets  upon  the  solar  atmosphere ; 
these  and  many  other  singular  discoveries  await 
interpretation,  and  a strong  impression  prevails 
among  astronomers  that  the  solution  of  these 
problems  will  be  hastened  if  the  observations  of 
the  great  eclipse  should  prove  successful.  Every 
thing  seems  favorable — the  fegularity  of  the  In- 
dian climate ; the  long  range  of  inhabited  coun- 
try traversed  by  the  shadow- ; the  careful  prepa- 
ration which  has  been  made  for  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation, and  for  taking  photographic  views  of 
the  phenomena  presented  during  the  totality.  All 
these  circumstances,  and  the  exceptional  "charac- 
ter of  the  eclipse  itself,  combine  to  afford  prom- 
ise of  interesting  and  important  discoveries. 


SHANNON’S  MODEL. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  space  in  the 
handsome  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
allotted  to  water-colors  there  has  been,  since  the 
opening  night  of  this  Annual  Exhibition,  a large 
vacant  space.  The  fact  that  the  position  is  one 
of  the  best  lighted  in  the  room  makes  visitors, 
who  are  not  w holly  ignorant  of  the  troubles  of 
“hanging  committees,”  wonder  why  it  is  not 
filled.  Some  of  the  invited  guests,  who  were 
present  on  the  opening  night,  and  w ho  remember 
the  scene  which  occurred  in  front  of  the  large 
painting  catalogued  “No.  123.  Venus  Rising 
from  the  Sea,”  which  hung  there  for  that  single 
evening,  may  know  why  it  hangs  there  no  longer, 
and  it  may  be  they  are  aware  of  the  romance  con- 
nected therewith ; but  few  even  of  these  can  have 
heard  the  particulars  of  the  final  denouement  of 
this  singular  family  history.  Hence  I tell  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Shan- 
non entered  my  study,  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  lounge  with  a fatigued  air,  exclaimed : 

“Well,  congratulate  me!” 

“On  what?” 

“ Work  is  over,  and  I am  ready  at  last  for  my 
two  years’  holiday.” 

“ Your  work  is  about  to  begin,  I suppose  you 
mean.” 

“ No,  no,  I say.  It  is  over,  I tell  you.  Oh ! 
you  don’t  know,  my  dear  fellow,  the  drudgery  of 
talking  commissions ; the  settlement  of  money- 
matters  ; the  drawing  up  of  terms ; the  closing 
of  bargains  with  drafts  and  checks  which  I can’t 
understand.  Painting  the  pictures  is  nothing. 
That  is  the  labor  that  physics  all  pain — the  labor 
I delight  in.  Painting  is  pleasure.” 

But,  to  be  more  brief,  Shannon  explained  that 
the  commissions  which  he  had  sought  had  been 
obtained,  and  he  was  authorized  to  make  one 
large  equestrian  portrait,  two  large  paintings  il- 
lustrative of  mythological  subjects,  and  several 
from  sketches  of  war  incidents  and  American 
scenery.  Among  them  was  one  of  “Venus 
Rising  from  the  Sea,”  for  Mr.  Gideon  L.  Van- 
derwater  of  this  city,  a gentleman  of  culture  and 
wealth,  well  known  by  the  artists  as  a liberal 
patron,  and  admired  by  them  as  a sensible  and 
critical  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts.  The  artist 
was  very  wisely  left  uninstructed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  rather  hackneyed  theme ; a hand- 
some sum  was  named  as  the  price  of  the  picture, 
and  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  it  before  its  de- 
livery to  the  purchaser  was  also  claimed  and 
granted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  narrate  at  this  point  the 
incidents  of  Shannon’s  two  and  a half  years’  stay 
in  Rome,  or  to  notice  in  detail  the  result  of  his 
labors.  Only  one  of  the  incidents  of  that  resi- 
dence, and  only  one  of  the  pictures  painted  by 
him,  have  aught  to  do  with  this  history.  The 
incident  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place ; 
the  picture  was  the  one  ordered  by  Mr.  Vander- 
water,  and  which,  as  I have  before  stated,  hung 
for  a single  night  in  the  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  catalogued  “ No.  123.  Venus  Rising 
from  the  Sea.  T.  B.  Shannon.” 

Unfortunately  for  me,  as  the  narrator  of  this, 
story,  I did  not  arrive  at  the  Academy  of  Design 
on  the  opening  night  of  the  Exhibition  of  1 868 
until  a late  hour  of  the  evening.  I am  compelled 
to  give  the  facts  of  the  occurrences  on  that  even- 
ing from  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Shan- 
non. 

The  painting  arrived  from  Europe  but  a few 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
was  hung  immediately  without  being  previously 
shown  to  Mr.  Vanderwater.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  after  being  there  displayed  that  Mr.  Van- 
derwater saw  it. 

He  entered  the  Academy  on  the  evening  in 
question  in  company  with  his  sister  and  his 
youngqst  daughter,  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter 
bcuJ;|ijQji|3  SMfU:JhrroI,e-  Soon  after  enter- 
ing the  room  he  descried  Mr.  Shannon,  and  mak- 
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and  welcomed  him  home  again  in  very  warm 
terms.  At  the  end  of  the  conversation  Miss 
y underwater,  taking  Mr.  Shannon’s  arm,  joined 
with  her  father  in  begging  the  artist  to  guide 
them  to  the  picture  in  which  they  were  all  inter- 
ested— either  as  painter  or  purchaser.  Shannon 
might  have  consistently  declined  in  the  mixed 
crowd  present,  all  of  whom  could  not  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  relations  of  the 
parties  to  himself  as  far  ns  the  picture  was  con- 
cerned, but  having  no  false  modesty,  and  caring 
little  for  the  opinion  of  those  of  the  crowd  who 
did  not  know  him,  and  not  fearing  that  of  those 
who  did,  he  acted  as  the  guide  of  Mr.  Vander- 
water  and  the  ladies,  and  escorted  them  to  the 
picture. 

On  first  looking  at  the  painting  there  came 
from  Mr.  Vanderwater  and  his  fair  companions 
simultaneous  cries,  not  of  admiration,  but  aston- 
ishment. Miss  Vanderwater  dropped  the  arm  of 
the  artist,  and  convulsively  clasping  that  of  her 
father,  pointed  nervously  to  the  picture  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  His  sister  made  similar  move- 
ments, and  a hurried  exchange  of  whispers  was 
had  between  the  two  ladies.  Mr.  Vanderwater 
passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  readjusting  his 
eye-glasses  as  if  fearful  they  had  deceived  him ; 
and  then,  after  a few  seconds  of  observation  of 
the  picture,  he  turned  full  upon  Mr.  Shannon, 
who  stood  slightly  in  the  back-ground.  A num- 
ber of  the  promenaders,  attracted  by  the  strange 
manner  of  Mr.  Vanderwater  and  the  ladies,  had 
gathered  near  by,  and  now  observed  with  evident 
interest  the  scene  enacted  before  the  picture. 

At  length  Mr.  Vanderwater  spoke,  addressing 
himself  to  Mr.  Shannon  in  curt  but  still  impas- 
sioned phrases,  in  which  the  emotion  he  felt  waB 
smothered  but  not  concealed : 

“The  face  of  your  Venus  is  not  a conception 
of  your  own  ?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Shannon  did  not  answer. 

“It  is  a portrait?”  continued  Mr.  Vanderwa- 
ter, still  interrogatively. 

Still  Mr.  Shannon  did  not  answer.  He  after- 
ward confessed  to  me  that  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  questions. 

“Come,  Sir,”  continued  Mr.  Vanderwater, 
“ you  must  answer.  You  had  a model  for  that 
face — and  figure.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Shannon — “yes,  I had  a 
model.” 

“Who?” 

“I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Vanderwater ; that  you 
have  no  right  to  ask.” 

“ But  1 do  ask — I will  know — I have  a right.” 

“When  you  have  proved  the  right  I may  an- 
swer the  question.” 

“ That  is  too  easily  proved,  I fear.  Here !” 
he  exclaimed,  seizing  and  opening  a locket  which 
hung  around  his  daughter’s  neck,  “do  you  see 
this  ? That  is  her  portrait.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Shannon,  look- 
ing at  the  face  in  the  locket.  “How  came  you 
by  this  ?” 

“ It  is  the  same  then  ?” 

“The  same?  yes.  But  how  here — how  came 
you  with  it  ?” 

“ Easily  enough,  Sir.  The  lady — your  model , 
Sir,”  with  a sneer  and  curl  of  his  lip,  “is  my 
wife.” 

Before  Shannon  could  speak  Mr.  Vanderwater 
turned,  and  said : 

“ You  shall  heai-  from  me  again.”  And  full 
of  rage  the  old  man  left  the  room,  bearing  the 
ladies  on  his  arms,  and  endeavoring  as  best  he 
could,  but  with  little  success,  to  conceal  the 
emotion  and  excitement  under  whicli  he  was  la- 
boring. 

Shannon  was  utterly  dumfounded  by  the  de- 
nouement, and  I found  him  on  entering  the 
Academy,  ten  minutes  after  this  occasion,  en- 
deavoring to  reconcile  the  conflicting  facts.  He 
at  once  informed  me  of  the  incident — the  simulta- 
neous recognition  by  Mr.  Vanderwater,  his  sister 
and  daughter,  of  the  remarkable  portrait,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Vanderwater  that  the  model 
was  his  wife ; the  possession  by  him  of  a photo- 
graph of  the  lady,  and  yet  the  impossibility  of 
her  being,  as  he  had  asserted,  his  wife. 

He  suddenly  turned  to  me,  and  said : 

“ Has  Mr.  Vanderwater  been  twice  married  ?” 

“No,”  I answered. 

“ Then  his  wife,  if  the  mother  of  the  young 
lady  I met  this  evening,  is  a woman  of  forty  or 
more.” 

“About  forty-two,  I should  say.  She  mar- 
ried young.” 

“ Then  it  can  not  be  her.  But,  pshaw ! what 
am  I thinking  of?  Of  course  she  can  not  be  his 
wife,  as — ” 

He  hesitated,  and  I asked, 

“Why?” 

“It’s  of  no  consequenco.  She  is  a young 
woman,  hot  over  nineteen.” 

“ Hid  you  explaiu  this?” 

“I  had  not  time.  He  left  me  so  abruptly.” 

“You  can  of  course  satisfy  him  that  the  lady 
is  not  his  wife.  ” 

“I  can  at  least  assure  him  so,  for  I never  saw 
Mrs.  Vanderwater  in  my  life.” 

“Yet  she  has  been  for  a year  past  in  Europe— 
the  last  winter  in  Rome.” 

“Singular,  isn’t  it?  Nevertheless,  my  model 
was  not  Mrs.  Vanderwater.” 

‘ ‘ Who  was  she  ?” 

“A  young  Italian  girl  whom  I met  en  route  to 
Florence  in  18C5,  when  I was  going  to  Rome. 
She  was  alone — in  trouble — evidently  flying  from 
some  one.  I protected  her,  and  she  accompanied 
me  to  Rome.” 

“ Where  you  set  her  up  in  business  as  a mod- 
el, and  otherwise  protected — ” 

"Mop,  Harry  ; no  jokes  on  that  subject.” 

‘ ' I beg  pardon,  my  boy,  but — ” 

“ I can  tell  you  no  more  than  this.” 

“ Will  that  satisfy  Vanderwater?” 

‘ ‘ To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  fellow,  I don’t 
care  whether  it  does  or  not.  I shall  explain  no 
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On  the  following  day  I saw  Mr.  Vanderwater. 
I was  not  authorized  by  Shannon  to  do  so,  but  I 
presumed  on  our  long  friendship — though  some- 
what cooled  since  his  return  from  Rome,  some 
other  friend  bating  won  some  of  his  affection — 
to  act  in  his  interest.  Mr.  Vanderwater  gave 
me  a warmer  reception,  on  my  announcing  my 
business,  than  I had  expected,  and  at  once  took 
me  into  his  library. 

“ I had  thought  to  send  to  you  for  Mr.  Shan- 
non’s address,”  he  said. 

I named  his  hotel.  He  had  usually  stopped 
at  my  house ; but  on  his  return  he  had  gone  to 
a quiet  hotel  in  the  city,  and  had  declined  to 
make  my  house  his  home  as  usual. 

‘ ‘ Thank  you.  I would  prefer  to  communicate 
with  him  through  you,  if  you  are  in  any  way  au- 
thorized to  act  for  him  in  the  matter  of  our  busi- 
ness arrangements.  ” 

“ But  I am  not,”  I answered. 

“Then,  will  you  act  for  me  ? Iam  desirous 
of  closing  our  agreement  for  this  picture.  I am 
ready  to  pay  the  balance  due  him,  and  will  make 
him  a liberal  allowance  in  addition  to  the  sum 
agreed  on,  if  he  will  renounce  the  privilege  of  ex- 
hibiting it  further.  ” 

“ Under  the  circumstances,  I can  promise  that 
he  will  consent  to  the  removal ; but  he  will  de- 
cline any  consideration  for  doing  so.  ” 

“Thank  you.  Will  you  see  him,  give  him 
this  check — filling  it  up  for  the  amount  you  can 
agree  on  as  right,  you  acting  for  me — and  ob- 
tain his  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  picture 
from  the  Academy  ?” 

I did  so.  I saw  Shannon,  paid  the  balance, 
closed  the  account,  and  carried  his  transfer  of 
the  picture  to  Mr.  Vanderwater. 

The  same  day  the  picture  was  removed  from 
the  Academy,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Vanderwater.  What  disposition  was  made  of  it 
at  that  time  I do  not  know. 

As  we  left  the  building  Mr.  Vanderwater  re- 
quested me  to  go  with  him  to  his  residence,  as 
he  had  a second  and  more  serious  communication 
to  make  through  me  to  Mr.  Shannon.  We  got 
into  a cross-town  car,  which  was  passing  the 
Academy  at  the  moment,  and  started  for  his 
house. 

As  we  were  making  the  sharp  curve  in  front 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  at  Madison  Square, 

I was  suddenly  roused  from  some  meditations 
into  which  I had  fallen  by  a sharp,  nervous  grasp 
of  my  arm.  I turned  in  my  seat.  It  was 
Vanderwater  who  had  startled  me.  He  was 
bent  in  his  seat  gazing  fiercely  through  the  low 
windows  of  the  car,  and  pointing  at  an  open 
carriage,  which  came  from  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  was  crossing  the  square,  going  north.  In  it 
sat  Shannon,  and  beside  him  a lady. 

I recognized  Mrs.  Vanderwater! 

Her  husband,  too,  had  seen  her,  but  instead  of 
springing  from  the  car  and  pursuing  the  carriage, 
which  was  now  passing  rapidly  through  upper 
Fifth  Avenue,  he  sat  like  one  in  a stupor.  He 
did  not  speak  a word,  but  sat  like  a statue  in  his 
place,  and  almost  as  white  and  cold.  When  we 
had  reached  the  street  on  the  car  route  nearest  to 
his  house  we  got  out.  He  took  my  arm,  but 
showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion.  We  walked  a 
block,  and  turned  the  corner  nearest  his  house. 
We  w ere  surprised  to  find  a carriage  at  the  door, 
and  the  servants  removing  baggage  from  it  into 
the  house.  He  quickened  his  step,  drawing  me 
rapidly  with  him.  As  we  entered  the  gate  and 
were  ascending  the  steps  a slight  scream  was 
heard  in  the  parlors,  follow  ed  by  a cry  of  “ Papa ! 
papa!”  and  there  came  bounding  out  to  meet 
him  a young  girl  still  in  her  traveling-dress.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  It  was  his 
daughter — the  one  who  had  been  traveling  in 
Europe  with  her  mother.  She  smothered  him 
with  kisses,  and  he  carried  her,  half  fainting  with 
joy,  and  amidst  her  convulsive  sobs,  into  the 
parlor,  whither  I followed.  Miss  Vanderwater 
was  there,  and,  seeing  my  natural  embarrass- 
ment, she  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  sister’s  unexpected  arrival.  Her 
statement  was  interrupted  by  the  father,  who 
started  up  and  asked,  wildly, 

“And  your  mother — where  is  she?” 

“She  remains  in  Europe, ” answ-ered  his  daugh- 
ter. “Oh!  papa — ” 

“ In  Europe  ? Are  you  sure  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  but  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Oh,  papa ! do  you  know  ma  thinks  she  has  found 
Nellie?” 

“ Found  Nellie!”  exclaimed  the  father. 

“ Oh,  it  is  so  strange ! When  we  were  in 
Rome  early  this  year  the  Consul  there  told  ma 
of  a lady  who  had  lately  been  privately  married 
to  a friend  of  his,  and  who  strangely  resembled 
her ; and  the  likeness  wras  so  remarkable  that 
the  Consul  afterward  frequently  referred  to  it. 
One  day  he  brought  ns  her  photograph ; he  told 
us  that  the  lady  and  her  husband  had  left  Rome 
for  Paris,  and  that  he  supposed  there  was  no 
harm  in  showing  us  the  photograph  as  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  had  said  about  the  likeness. 
When  he  gave  the  photograph  to  mamma  she 
just  glanced  at  it  and  fainted  away.” 

Mr.  Vanderwater  stared  at  his  daughter  in 
amazement. 

“ When  she  came  to,  which  was  in  a few  mo- 
ments, she  said  to  me,  ‘ It  is  your  sister,  dear — 
I feel  it  is  my  lost  baby.’  The  Consul  did  not 
know  what  it  all  meant,  and  I was  too  much 
agitated  to  tell  him.  When  ma  was  sufficiently 
calmed  she  told  him  the  story  of  how  Nellie  had 
been  lost  in  Paris,  fifteen  years  before,  and  how 
all  search  for  her  had  been  in  vain.  He  at  once 
became  interested  in  the  case,  and  set  persons  to 
work  to  trace  up  the  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
He  said  the  gentleman  had  strong  reasons  for 
keeping  the  marriage  a secret — that  he  wished 
to  conceal  Nellie's  antecedents.  Oh,  papa,  she 
has  been  a model  for  one  of  the  artists  in  Rome” 
— and  amidst  her  sobs  the  agitated  young  girl 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  Consul  and  Mrs. 
Vanderwater  were  in  Paris,  endeavoring  to  trace 


the  couple  whose  names  he  would  not  divulge ; 
while  she,  the  daughter,  had  been  hurried  home 
to  inform  her  father  of  the  discovery. 

Instantly  the  truth  flashed  upon  both  our 
minds — the  father’s  and  mine. 

“Quick,  quick!”  he  said  to  me.  “You  can 
catch  them  in  the  coach.  Bring  them  here  im- 
mediately !” 

I needed  no  second  bidding.  I sprang  into 
the  coach,  from  which  Miss  Vanderwater’s  bag- 
gage had  by  this  time  been  removed,  and  after  a 
few  words  of  direction  to  the  driver  I was  soon 
whirling  through  the  avenue  in  the  directioti  of 
Central  Park.  It  was  only  after  passing  as  rap- 
idly as  the  rules  permitted  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  Park  that  I descried  Shannon’s  car- 
riage in  the  distance,  near  the  Croton  Reservoir, 
beyond  the  Ramble.  I ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  up  to  it,  and  hailing  Shannon,  I sprang 
out  of  my  coach  and  went  up  to  his.  The  lady 
drew  her  veil  more  closely  about  her  face,  and 
Shannon,  rising  in  his  seat,  endeavored  to  inter- 
pose his  body  between  her  and  me. 

“ Shannon,  I know  all,”  I said. 

“Know  all?  What  do  you  mean,  my 
friend  ?” 

“Let  me  talk  to  you  in  quiet — you  and  your 
wife,”  I said. 

He  sat  down  again — sank  back,  as  it  were,  in 
his  seat.  I sprang  into  his  coach,  and  ordered 
his  driver  to  turn  back.  Shannon  made  no  re- 
sistance; the  lady  simply  grasped  his  arm  and 
asked  what  it  all  meant  ? 

“ 1 hardly  know,  my  dear,  ” he  said ; “but  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed.  I confess, ” he  added, 
turning  to  me  and  smiling,  “lam  somewhat  as- 
tonished.” 

I explained  in  a few  words,  so  that  the  lady 
might  understand  as  well  as  he,  and  wound  up 
by  telling  him  the  suspicion  of  Mr.  Vanderwater 
and  myself  that  this  was  the  lost  Nellie. 

On  the  way  to  Vanderwater’s  Nellie  told  her 
history  as  far  as  she  herself  knew  it.  Her  early 
life  had  been  spent  in  roaming  about  Europe; 
her  parents — those  she  had  known  as  such— 
were  itinerant  organ-grinders,  who  roamed  about 
France  and  Germany  and  England.  When  she 
was  ten  years  old  they  left  her  with  a wine-grow- 
er in  Italy,  and  she  had  labored  in  the  vineyard. 
Subsequently,  when  older,  she  had  fled  from  the 
harsh  treatment  which  she  had  endured  in  the 
wine-grower’s  family,  and  in  her  flight  she  had 
encountered  Shannon.  He  had  taken  her  with 
him  to  Rome,  educated  her,  and  eventually  had 
married  her. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  when 
we  entered  the  house.  It  is  impossible  to  paint 
such  painfully  pathetic  scenes  without  in  some 
way  detracting  from  their  pathos  and  beauty. 
The  reader’s  imagination  can  supply  a better  de- 
scription. 

The  remarkable  likeness  was  not  the  only  proof 
of  the  relationship  which  was  finally  adduced. 
There  was  found  in  Mrs.  Shannon’s  possession  a 
locket,  marked  N.  V.,  and  containing  a portrait 
on  ivory  of  Mrs.  Vanderwater  at  twenty,  which 
proved  a perfect  picture  of  Nellie  at  her  present 
age.  The  relationship  was  satisfactorily  proved ; 
Mrs.  Vanderwater  was  summoned  from  Paris  by 
telegraph;  and  those  curious  for  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  strange  statement  will  find  her  name 
in  the  list  of  the  arrivals  by  the  Helvetia  on  the 
27th  of  June. 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  pursue  this  de'- 
nouement  further ; the  reader  must  intuitively 
know  that  painting,  painter,  and  model  have  be- 
come domiciled  in  the  house  of  their  owner  and 
father. 


JOSEPH  G.  COGSWELL,  LL.D., 

LATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ASTOR  LIBRARY. 

Next  to  the  liberal  donor  of  the  Astor  Libra-  1 
iy,  the  public  of  this  city  are  indebted  for  its 
great  advantages  to  the  practical  and  educated 
Librarian  who  first  systematized  and  arranged 
its  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  donor, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  late  John  Jacob  As- 
tor. The  first  Librarian  of  the  institution  was 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  whose  portrait  we 
give  on  page  624,  accompanied  by  a brief  state- 
ment of  his  quiet  but  not  uneventful  life.  It  is 
the  story  of  a great  success  in  a singular  field  of 
labor. 

Dr.  Cogswell  from  his  earliest  infancy  evinced 
a great  desire  to  obtain  knowledge ; he  could  read 
. well  enough  at  three  years  of  age  to  be  admitted 
to  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  of  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts;  and  he  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802  at  the  early  age  of  19.  Bad  health 
induced  him  in  the  same  year  to  embark  in  a ship 
bound  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Calcutta  ; 
he  made  such  good  use  of  his  opportunity  in  ac- 
quiring all  he  could  in  regard  to  practical  navi- 
gation that,  on  his  return  to  America  in  1807, 
he  was  urged  by  Mr.  William  Gray,  a ship- 
owner of  Boston,  to  take  command  of  a large 
ship  then  fitting  out  f.r  a voyage  to  the  north 
of  Europe.  He  dr.  1 d the  offer  in  order  to 
•study  law  with  Ft  - if  1 A vies,  at  Dedham.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Aui..-.  in  1808,  he  for  a time 
abandoned  the  law,  and  made  a business  trip  to 
Barbary  lor  Mr.  Gray  ; on  his  return  he  was 
admitted  (1812)  to  the  bar.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  married  to  a daughter  of  J.  T.  Gilman, 
then  and  for  several  subsequent  terms  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Cogswell  left  the  law,  in  which  he  had 
established,  himself  at  Belfast,  Maine,  in  1813, 
to  accept  an  appointment  as  a tutor  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  resigned  after  a year  to  undertake 
a commercial  venture  in  the  Mediterranean  ; 
this  completed,  he  returned  to  Boston  to  be  met 
by  an  advantageous  and  pleasant  otter  to  ac- 
company a young  friend  as  tutor  to  Gottingen, 
and  for  an  European  tour  subsequently.  In  this 
tour  he  was  accompanied  by  Edward  Everett 
and  George  Ticknor. 


While  at  Gottingen  he  first  learned  to  under- 
stand the  practical  importance  of  a great  library, 
that  of  the  University  there  being  the  most  sys- 
tematically classified  and  arranged,  and,  for  its 
size,  the  best  in  Europe.  From  Professor  Ben- 
ecke,  one  of  its  principal  librarians,  he  had  lec- 
tures in  the  library  explaining  its  arrangement 
and  its  mode  of  administration.  The  classifi- 
cation, which  was  the  work  of  Heyne,  was  so 
thoroughly  scientific  that,  when  once  explained 
to  any  one,  he  could  find  any  book  in  the  library 
without  the  aid  of  librarian  or  catalogue. 

While  at  Gottingen  Mr.  Cogswell  was  made 
a Doctor  of  Philosophy ; and  then  made  thd 
“grand  tour”  of  Europe.  During  the  year  1810 
he  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland  on  foot,  travel- 
ing in  this  way  over  two  thousand  miles.  He 
had  an  opportunity  subsequently  (1819)  to  ex- 
amine the  library  of  Dresden,  in  which  he  be- 
came greatly  interested,  and  in  which  he  learned 
much  of  a librarian’s  peculiar  duties  from  Von 
Falkenstein,  its  librarian. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed Librarian  and  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
at  Harvard.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  general  state  of  the  preparatory 
schools  in  the  country,  and  from  it  was  led  to 
infer  that  they  could  be  essentially  improved. 
Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  was  then  also  an 
officer  in  college,  and  who  had  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  with  him,  and  had  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  higher  schools  of  Germa- 
ny, coincided  with  him  in  the  above  opinion,  and 
agreed  to  join  with  him  in  establishing  one  of  a 
like  standard.  “Roundhill  School,”  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  was  opened  by  them  Oc- 
tober, 1823,  and  within  two  years  it  numbered 
150  pupils.  Its  success  was  followed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  several  similar  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  its  influence  is 
seen  in  the  manly  and  elevated  character  of 
many  of  our  most  distinguished  men  who  re- 
ceived their  early  education  there.  After  Mr. 
Bancroft  retired  from  it,  in  1830,  it  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Cogswell  until  1834. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1838  that  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  first  decided  to  found  a great  pub- 
lic library  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  long 
had  in  contemplation  to  bequeath  to  the  city  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  as  a testimonial' of 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  he  had  enjoyed  in 
it  of  acquiring  fortune,  and  of  the  good  feelings 
he  cherished  toward  it,  but  had  not  determined 
in  what  way  his  gift  should  be  appropriated ; and 
for  this  purpose  he  consulted  with  Dr.  Cogs- 
well, who  took  the  liberty  to  ask  Mr.  Astor 
what  amount  he  intended  to  give,  and  in  what 
way  he  had  thought  to  have  it  applied.  Mr. 
Astor  replied  that  the  sum  would  be  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  at  least,  and  that  the  only 
object  for  its  appropriation  he  had  thought  of 
was  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in 
bronze,  of  colossal  size.  In  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter Mr.  Cogswell  replied,  off'- hand,  that  the 
value  of  a statue  consisted  in  its  being  a tribute 
of  respect  from  a nation  or  some  great  public 
body,  and  that  from  an  individual  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a work  of  art ; but  as  the  sum 
was  so  much  larger  than  he  expected — not  then 
knowing  how  much  Mr.  Astor  liked  grand  op- 
erations— he  asked  for  a little  time  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  to  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  in 
writing.  Two  days  after  he  called  again  on  Mr. 
Astor  with  the  paper  containing  his  opinion  and 
his  reasons  for  it.  The  substance  of  this  paper 
was  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  should 
not  be  applied  to  any  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  power  to  provide  for,  or  which  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity  would  be  sure  to 
secure,  but  to  one  which  could  only  be  pro- 
vided for  by  private  munificence ; that  among 
the  objects  of  the  latter  class  there  was  none  of 
such  importance  and  of  such  urgent  necessity  in 
the  city  of  New  York  as  a great  free  public  libra- 
ry for  the  use  of  every  one  who  saw  fit  to  repair 
to  it  for  information.  Mr.  Astor  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  paper,  and  was  so  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  given  in  it  that  he  at  once  said,  in  a 
tone  of  decision,  “A  library  it  shall  be.”  His 
mind  was  also  made  up  to  carry  the  project  into 
immediate  execution ; he  directed  that  a plan  of 
a library  edifice  should  be  obtained  without  de- 
lay ; and  when  Mr.  Cogswell  went  to  Europe 
with  his  grandson,  in  1839,  he  authorized  him  to 
go  to  Florence  and  buy  the  very  valuable  library 
which  had  been  formed  by  Count  Boutourlin, 
and  was  then  offered  for  sale.  Fortunately  he 
was  too  late ; before  he  reached  Europe  the  li- 
brary had  been  sent  to  Paris,  and  was  then  sell- 
ing by  auction.  Valuable  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
it  was  too  exclusively  an  Italian  scholar’s  library 
to  be  of  general  use  in  New  Y ork.  The  year  after 
his  return  to  America,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  As- 
tor he  became  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and  was 
occupied  with  him  in  almost  daily  conferences 
about  the  projected  library.  Mr.  Wasiiingtos 
Irving  and  Mr.  Henry  Brevoort  often  joined 
in  these  conferences,  and  taking  every  occasion  to 
advise  Mr.  Astor  to  take  measures  for  carry  irf 
his  intentions  into  immediate  execution,  and  this 
would  doubtless  have  been  done  but  for  the  inde- 
cision arising  from  age  and  its  infirmities.  When 
Mr.  Irving  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain,  in 
1842,  he  requested  Mr.  Cogswell  to  go  with 
him  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  procured  his 
appointment  to  that  office,  which  he  declined 
from  a fear  that  if  he  left  Mr.  Astor  it  might 
operate  against  the  library.  Nor  did  he  regard 
this,  as  was  generally  supposed,  a personal  sac- 
rifice made  for  the  public  good.  He  had  be- 
come strongly  attached  to  Mr.  Astor,  and  felt 
grateful  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  him,  and  regarded  it  as  a 
privilege  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
often  fell  from  his  lips ; and  besides,  by  daily  as- 
sociation with  him,  he  hoped  to  effect  the  great 
purpose  which  might  otherwise  fail.  Six  years 
passed  away  in  hope  deferred,  and  but  for  that, 
on  eve^  ^mipLipc^t^^aritly.  Mr.  Cogs- 
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well’s  relations  with  Mr.  Astor,  and  with  ev- 
ery member  of  his  family,  were  most  agreeable 
and  harmonious,  and  the  society  he  met  at  his 
table  was  always  intellectual  and  cultivated. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Astor’s  death,  which  happened 
March,  1848,  the  Trustees  of  the  Library  named 
in  his  will  met  and  organized.  Among  their  first 
acts  was  a call  for  plans  of  a library  building, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cogswell  to  the 


office  of  Superintendent.  By  the  conditions  of 
the  founder’s  will  the  amount  bequeathed  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Library  was  to  be  paid  by 
his  executors  in  annual  installments,  the  first  in 
one  year  after  his  death,  which  necessarily  pre- 
vented any  large  immediate  expenditures.  In 
the  mean  while  the  Superintendent  was  occupied 
in  making  small  purchases  of  books  at  home, 
and  in  preparing  a prospective  catalogue  of  works 


THE  SHAKSPEARIAN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  AT  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND.— [See  Paoe  526  ] 


deemed  most  important  in  forming  the  Library, 
which  was  printed  in  a volume  of  more  than  four 
hundred  pages  at  his  expense.  In  December, 
1848,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  making  ex- 
tensive purchases.  The  large  and.  very  valuable 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  to  be 
sold  by  auction  in  London,  which  the  Trustees 
authorized  the  Superintendent  to  attend.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  many  rare  and  im- 
portant works  not  to  be  had  of  the  trade,  and 
also  made  such  considerable  additions  in  London 
and  Paris  that  he  returned  after  a three  months’ 
absence  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes. Suitable  rooms  were  provided  by  order 
of  the  Trustees,  in  which  they  were  opened, 
placed  on  shelves,  and  catalogued.  The  first  in- 
stallment of  the  library  fund  being  now  paid  con- 
tracts were  made  by  the  Trustees  for  a library 
building  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  found- 
er, who  had  wisely  limited  its  cost  to  $75,000, 
and  the  work  upon  it  was  immediately  begun. 

The  prospective  catalogue  spoken  of  above  was 
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finished  and  printed  during  the  year  1 850,  serv- 
ing as  a manual  in  making  new  purchases.  With 
this  in  hand  the  Superintendent  again  started  for 
Europe  on  a book-buying  tour.  To  this  he  gave 
fourteen  months,  from  February  1851  to  March 
1852,  during  which  time  he  visited  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  from  Naples  south  to  Stockholm 
north,  buying  books  wherever  they  could  be 
bought  advantageously  and  establishing  corre- 
spondences for  the  library  with  the  leading  pub- 
lishers and  dealers  in  books  in  every  considerable 


place.  At  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  work 
he  caused  to  be  printed  in  Brussels  several  sheets 
of  desiderata , which  were  sent  through  the  post- 
offices  to  the  principal  booksellers  in  Europe,  re- 
questing them  to  affix  prices  to  the  books  they 
had  on  hand,  and  return  the  sheets  so  marked 
to  the  house  in  Brussels  from  which  they  were 
received.  In  this  way  many  books  long  out  of 
print  were  procured  that  most  probably  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  found. 

On  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  found 


the  number  of  volumes  now  bought  amounted  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand,  and  that  but  little  more 
than  half  of  the  $120,000  allowed  by  the  will  of 
the  founder  for  the  first  establishment  of  the  li- 
brary had  been  expended.  After  arranging  the 
books  thus  far  collected,  and  classifying  them  as 
far  as  could  be  done  in  the  narrow  quarters  where 
they  were  placed,  finding  the  new  library  edifice 
could  not  be  finished  for  several  months,  he  ask- 
ed and  obtained  permission  of  the  Trustees  to  go 
to  Europe  a third  time  in  search  of  books,  vol- 


untarily offering. to  bear  his  own  expenses.  From 
this  last  trip  he  returned  in  March,  1853,  with  a 
freight  of  twenty  tllbusand  additional  volumes. 
The  library  building  was  now  nearly  ready  for  use, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  all  the  books  that  had 
been  collected  were  removed  to  it,  and  arranged 
on  the  shelves  so  soon  as  practicable.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  work  wras  completed,  and  early  in 
January,  1854,  the  Library  was  opened  to  the 
public  with  a greater  number  of  volumes  than 
any  library  then  existing  in  the  country  contain- 


PURSUIT  OF  AQUATIC  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 
Sailing-Master  of  Yacht  ( to  Owner , who  has  a great  idea  of  his  nautical  knowledge).  “Jam 
your  helm  hard  a-starboard,  if  you  please,  Sir,  or  we’ll  be  into  her  !” 

Owner.  “ Starboard  there  ! I’ve  forgotten  again  which  side  that  is,  but  then  I’ll  find  it  out 
in  a minute  !” 


A MOVING  TALE. 

Sentimental  Young  Lady  (on  wind-ward  side,  to  quiet  Old  Party).  “Oh  ! Mr.  Jones,  is 
not  this  ‘the  Poetry  of  Motion?’  Whenever  I’m  on  the  ‘glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea’  I 
can  not  keep  my  feelings  down  ! Is  it  not  so  with  you  ?” 

\No  response  frottp  Jones.  v The  fact  is,  his  feelings  do  not  want  to  come  up, 
but  his  breakfast  does. 

Original  from 
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ed.  The  whole  work  had  been  done  within  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  internal  administra- 
tion of  this  institution  was  conducted  during  the 
eight  succeeding  years  by  Mr.  Cogswell  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, though  not  always  to  that  of  those  who 
wanted  the  liberty  of  abusing  as  well  as  using  the 
books  in  it.  So  long  as  it  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing a printed  catalogue  could  not  be  provided  for 
it  without  incurring  a useless  expense,  but  it  had 
a manuscript  alphabetical  one  on  slips,  which 
could  be  indefinitely  extended,  as  only  one  title 
was  written  on  a slip.  It  had  also  a classified 
one  in  manuscript  corresponding  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  Later,  when 
the  original  appropriation  for  the  library  was  ex- 
pended, a complete  alphabetical  catalogue  was 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  printed  un- 
der his  revision,  in  four  volumes  royal  8vo.  He 
also  prepared,  and  had  lithographed  or  auto- 
graphed at  his  own  expense,  a classified  cata- 
logue of  420  pages  of  the  books  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  linguistics.  In  1 859,  the  N orth 
library  building,  of  the  same  general  extent  and 
construction  as  the  South,  was  completed  and 
presented  to  the  Trustees  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Astor.  It  now  became  necessary  to  break  up 
the  first  arrangement  of  the  books,  as  the  shelves 
in  the  original  building  had  become  crowded, 
and  to  make  such  a distribution  as  would  pro- 
vide for  the  future  increase.  The  appropriation 
of  one  building  to  works  of  science  aud  the  oth- 
er to  literature  naturally  suggested  itself.  This 
arrangement  was  adopted,  and  the  former  class 
of  books  assigned  to  the  South  building,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  North.  In  the  August  recess  of  1859 
the  change  was  made,  and  every  book  that  was 
removed  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Super- 
intendent, and  was  by  him  put  in  its  new  place. 
These  various  labors  soon  told  upon  him,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  in  the  following  June  to  ask  the 
Trustees  for  a furlough  of  three  months,  which 
the£  readily  granted.  Having  always  experi- 
enced the  recuperative  influences  of  a voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  took  one  more  trip  to 
Europe,  but  not  without  carrying  the  Library  with 
him  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  allowed  to  expend 
$10,000  for  the  Library,  and  he  brought  back 
with  him  every  dollar  of  it  in  books.  During 
his  absence  he  visited  Ireland,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France, 
and  returned  somewhat  invigorated  in  health. 
The  waste  of  so  much  strength  as  he  had  ex- 
pended in  the  last  dozen  years  was  not,  howev- 
er, to  be  so  easily  repaired.  After  six  months 
it  became  evident  to  him  that  he  must  retire  from 
a post  of  such  exhausting  services ; accordingly 
he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Library  early  in  1861,  which  was  not  accepted 
until  the  following  autumn,  when  Mr.  Schroed- 
Ur  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  since  which, 
Biough  released  from  the  charge  of  the  institu- 
*1on,  his  interest  in  it  lies  not  waned.  Not  long 
since,  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  he  prepared 
and  published  a supplementary  volume  of  the 
catalogue,  containing  titles  of  all  the  books  that 
had  been  added  to  the  Library  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  previous  volumes,  with  an  Index  to 
the  subjects  of  all  the  books  in  the  Library,  al- 
phabetical and  classified  combined. 


A SHAKSPEAKIAN  LIBRARY. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  a very 
interesting  and  reliable  account  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Astor  Library,  of  New  York  city. 
On  the  same  page  we  illustrate  the  interior  of 
the  Shakspearian  Memorial  Library,  in  Bir- 
mingham, England.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
few  permanent  and  sensible  monuments  which 
were  produced  by  the  Tercentenary  commemora- 
tion. It  is  a purely  Shakspearian  Library,  and 
the  purpose  is  to  place  in  it  every  real  edition  of 
Shakspeare’s  works,  and  every  book  that  has 
been  written  to  illustrate  his  plays  and  poems. 
The  pertinence  of  locating  this  at  Birmingham 
is  that  that  city  is  the  principal  one  in  Shaks- 
peare’s county,  and  that  its  suburbs  are  filled 
with  scholarly  people.  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Library,  did  great 
service  in  editing  and  publishing,  a few  years 
ago,  the  first  two  editions  of  Hamlet  side  by  side, 
on  opposite  pages.  They  were  known  as  the 
“Devonshire  Hamlets."  Mr.  Timmins  asks  con- 
tributions to  thi-  library  from  all  students  of  and 
writers  upon  Shakspeare.  In  a letter  to  Mr. 
Bichari)  Grant  White,  the  Shakspearian  schol- 
ar and  critic  of  this  city,  Mr.  Timmins  says : “We 
do  not  ask  am  favor,  but  we  simply  say  to  the 
author  of  every  book  about  Shakspeare,  ‘we 
have  begun  a literary  monument  to  Shakspeare ’s 
genius,  and  we  invite  you  to  contribute  whatever 
stone  or  ornament  you  may  have  formed.’”  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  White,  he  writes  that  this  is 
needless ; for  the  society  has  bought  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  and  his  critical  books.  The  li- 
brary is  the  property  of  the  town,  and  can  not  be 
sold  or  dispersed.  There  is  a handsome  and  in- 
creasing yearly  subscription  to  it,  and  already 
rare  books  have  been  sent  from  Germany,  France, 
etc.,  as  well  as  England.  It  will  be  the  most  re- 
markable literary  monument  ever  set  up  to  any 
author ; and  every  American  author  and  publish- 
er should  see  that  their  editions  are  embraced 
in  its  catalogue. 


RAIL  HUNTING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  “Sora”  of  Virginia,  the  “Coot’-  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  “Fresh  water  mud-hen  of  the 
more  ignorant  whites,  and  the  “Frog  i ird'’  of 
the  more  superstitious  negroes  of  the  -outh,  is 
the  Virginia  llail — Rallus  Virgindnus — of  the 
ornithologist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
American  birds,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
caught  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
American  hunting.  Our  illustrations  on  page 
524  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  bird,  and  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  he  is  caught. 


Although  Wilson  has  described  the  Sora — un- 
der the  name  of  Rail — very  little  is  known  to  the 
multitude  in  regard  to  its  habits.  In  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  the  Sora  is  considered  a great 
delicacy.  It  is  a bird  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  in  the  season  when  they  are  hunted  are  very 
plump  and  fat.  The  top  of  the  head  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  are  black  streaked  with 
brown ; the  whole  lower  surface  is  orange-brown. 
It  frequents  marshy  lands  and  rivers,  and  is 
to  be  found  always  about  wet  places.  Its 
usual  food  consists  of  small  snail  shells,  worms 
and  the  Urvse  of  insects  which  it  extracts  from 
the  mud.  It  has  a great  aversion  to  taking  to 
the  wing,  and  never  flies  except  when  disturbed, 
and  then  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
yards.  Nevertheless  at  the  appearance  of  the 
first  hard  frost  the  Sora  suddenly  disappears, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  It 
appears  to  fly  well  enough  when  the  time  comes ; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  bird  has  been  seen 
many  miles  at  sea.  Owing  to  the  sudden  and 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  bird  there  has 
long  prevailed  among  the  negroes  of  Virginia  a 
belief  that  it  turns  into  a frog,  and  hence  the 
name  given  it. 

The  manner  of  capturing  them  as  it  prevails  in 
Virginia  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  hunts- 
men go  upon  the  marshes  at  night,  having  a pan 
of  burning  pine-knots  in  the  prow  of  their  boat. 
The  birds,  which  are  very  reluctant  to  leave  their 
nests  and  hiding-places,  fly  up  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  light,  and  are  struck  down  by 
paddles,  boughs  of  pine,  or  switches  with  the  end 
branches  intertwined  and  thus  secured.  Im- 
mense numbers  are  nightly  captured  in  the  Vir- 
ginia swamps  in  this  manner. 


UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  MILTON. 

Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  discovered  an  un- 
published poem  which  he  believes  to  be  Milton’s. 
He  found  it  written  in  a handwriting  like  Mil- 
ton’s on  a blank  leaf  in  a copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  Milton’s  poems  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  poem  was  written  in  1647,  when  Milton  was 
38  years  old,  and  is  signed  “ J.  M.,  Ober.,  1647." 
It  is  an  epitaph,  apparently  intended  for  himself, 
and  certainly,  if  internal  evidence  may  be  trusted, 
it  is  Milton's.  A good  critic  might  have  imitated 
his  style,  but  nobody  but  Milton  himself  could 
have  infused  into  those  long  words,  and  far- 
fetched thoughts,  and  forced  images  such  a sub- 
tle melody  as  penetrates  lines  like  these : 

“AN  EPITAPH. 

“He  whom  Heaven  did  call  away 
Out  of  this  Hermitage  of  clay 
Has  left  some  reliques  iu  this  Urn 
As  a pledge  of  his  return. 

“Meanwhile  the  Muses  do  deplore 
The  loss  of  this  their  paramour, 

With  whom  he  sported  ere  the  day 
Budded  forth  its  tender  ray. 

And  now  Apollo  leaves  his  lays, 

And  puts  on  cypress  for  his  bays: 

The  sacred  sisters  tune  their  quills 
Only  to  the  blubbering  rills, 

And  while  his  doom  they  think  upon 
Make  their  own  tears  their  Helicon; 
Leaving  the  two-topt  Mount  divine 
To  turn  votaries  to  his  shrine. 

Think  not,  reader,  me  less  blest, 

Sleeping  in  this  narrow  chest, 

Than  if  my  ashes  did  lie  hid 
Under  some  stately  pyramid. 

If  a rich  tomb  makes  happy,  then 
That  Bee  was  happier  far  than  men 
Who,  busy  in  the  thymy  wood, 

Was  fettered  by  the  golden  flood 
Which  from  the  Amber-weeping  tree 
Distilleth  down  so  plenteously; 

For  so  this  little  wanton  elf 
Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself. 

A tomb  whose  beauty  might  compare 
With  Cleopatra’s  sepulchre. 

“ In  this  little  bed  my  dust 
Incurtained  round  I here  intrust ; 

While  my  more  pure  and  nobler  part 
Lies  entomb’d  in  every  heart. 

“Then  pass  on  gently  ye  that  mourn, 

Touch  not  this  mine  hallowed  Urn; 

These  Ashes  winch  do  here  remain 
A vital  tincture  still  retain ; 

A seminal  form  within  the  deeps 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps ; 

The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  existences  ; 

Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  principles  appear; 

This  plant,  though  entered  into  dust. 

In  its  Ashes  rest  it  must 
Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 
A softening  and  setific  Are, 

And  in  her  fostering  arms  enfold 
This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould, 

Then  as  I am  I’ll  be  no  more, 

But  bloom  and  blossom  [as]  b[efore], 

When  this  cold  numbness  shall  retreat 
By  a more  than  chymick  heat. 

“ J.  M.,  Ober.,  1647." 


ZOUAVE  DRILL  IN  TOMPKINS 
SQUARE. 

The  competitive  drill  between  the  Montgom- 
ery Light  Guard,  of  Boston,  and  Company  E of 
the  Twelfth  New  York  Infantry,  took  place  at 
Tompkins  Square  on  July  30,  and  was  witnessed 
by  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  so  apparently  insignificant 
an  affair  as  a drill  by  single  companies  would 
attract  so  great  a concourse  of  spectators,  and 
the  police  arrangements  were  by  no  means  ade- 
quate. The  entire  State  Guard  became  inter- 
ested in  the  affair,  and  thousands  of  them  were 
in  attendance,  besides  a vast  number  of  more 
demonstrative,  if  less  interested,  persons.  Our 
illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the  crowd  and  the 
scene. 

The  uniform  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  as  is 
well  known,  consists  of  a dark  blue  coat  and  cap, 
both  bordered  with  light-blue  cord,  light  blue 
Zouave  pantaloons,  and  light  leather  gaiters. 
That  of  the  Montgomery  Light  Guard  consists 
of  a dark-blue  coat,  red  Zouave  pantaloons,  light 
leather  gaiters,  and  a white  cap,  which,  in  cold 
weather,  is  exchanged  for  dark-blue.  Half  of 


the  men  were  veteran  soldiers,  and  served  during 
the  war  in  the  Ninth  and  Twenty-eighth  Massa- 
chusetts regiments.  All  looked  rugged  and  ac- 
customed to  service.  The  company  had  won  a 
champion  flag  for  two  successive  years  as  the 
best-drilled  in  its  regiment,  and  propose  to  com- 
pete for  it  again  next  September,  when  it  will 
have  the  honor  of  permanently  keeping  it.  It 
also  won,  last  Spring,  the  champion  flag  for  being 
the  best-drilled  company  in  the  entire  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  must  hold  itself  subject  to 
lose  it  whenever  a rival  shows  more  excellence. 
The  freedom  in  both  marching  and  the  manual 
peculiar  to  old  soldiers  seemed  to  characterize 
this  company  in  contradistinction  to  its  rival,  but 
its  precision  was  no  greater,  nor  was  the  loading 
superior.  The  two  companies  were  much  alike 
in  their  proficiency,  and  both  won  equal  plaudits. 
A decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Company  E, 
not  especially  for  greater  excellence,  but  because 
their  drill  adhered  more  closely  to  the  minutiaj 
of  “Upton’s  Tactics,”  which  was  the  standard 
by  which  the  judges  were  to  be  guided.  The 
Guard  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  award,  the 
flag  was  presented  to  Company  E,  and  both  com- 
panies marched  to  Astor  Flace,  where  they  broke 
ranks  and  dispersed. 


Sewing  Machines  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion.— “ There  seems  to  be  considerable  contra- 
diction among  the  successful  exhibitors  as  to  the 
awards  made  in  this  department.  The  recip- 
ients of  the  two  gold  medals  severally  advertise 
that  theirs  is  the  only  gold  medal,  thus  contra- 
dicting each  other;  while  all  the  other  prize-hold- 
ers concur  that  no  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
any  sewing  machine  whatever.  Happily,  it  is  not 
our  duty  to  decide  this  knotty  question ; but,  be 
it  as  it  may,  the  Grover  & Baker  Sewing 
Machines  have  received  the  very  highest  prize 
— above  all  medals — their  representative  in  Paris 
having  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.” 

We  find  the  above  in  one  of  our  English  ex- 
changes, and  transfer  it  to  our  columns  with  sat- 
isfaction. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Gro- 
ver & Baker  Machine,  which  stands  so  high 
at  home,  should  also  receive  the  highest  honor 
abroad. — N.  Y.  Express. 


A Cure  for  Asthma.  — Letters  from  Ex- 
President  Van  Buken,  also  from  his  physician, 
expressed  much  gratification  with  the  result  of 
taking  Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy. 


FRECKLES,  PIMPLES,  TAN, 

MOTH-BLOTCHES,  SUNBURN, 
and  all  eruptions  of  the  SKIN  effectually  removed  by 
PZIALON’S  “PAPHIAN  LOTION.  ” 

Renders  the  SKIN  and  COMPLEXION 
SOFi1,  F-AILJ,  and  BJL.OOlMIN'Gr. 

This  is  the  only  harmless  and  reliable  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  has  been  established  25  years. 

For  ladies  in  the  nursery  it  is  of  great  importance. 

For  gentlemen  after  shaving  it  allays  the  smarting  pain 
and  makes  the  face  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. , 
PHA  LON’S  “PAPHIAN  SOAP” 
for  the  toilet,  nursery,  and  bath,  delightfully  perfumed, 
25  cents  per  cake.  Sold  every  where. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PnALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GRANT  and  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  aud  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
60c.,  with  Price-List.  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  be  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  reductions  on  all  large 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.O.Box  3131.  55 Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EUROPE. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,Turkey,  Greece,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  186S,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetbidqe.  Seventh  Year,  Large  12mo 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRANTED. 

The  famous  Campaign  Song  and  Chorus,  sung  by 
the  Union  Glee  Club.  Words  by  Mrs.  Kidder,  music 
by  Mrs.  Duer,  formerly  Mrs.  Parfehurst. 

Price  30  cents  per  copy.  Liberal  discount  to  clubs. 
Agents  wanted. 

Wm.  A.  POND  & CO.,  No.  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ TTOUSEHOLD  MUSIC.”  Published  this  day  a 
Xl  new  collection  of  popular  Vocal  aud  Piano-forte 
Music,  in  books,  40c.  each,  printed  on  the  finest  toned 
paper  from  entirely  new  type,  each  number  with  illus- 
trated wrapper  ana  a full  page  illustration.  Intended 
as  a companion  series  to  Boosey’s  “ Musical  Cabinet." 
No.  1 contains  fifteen  household  songs,  No.  3 thirty  sa- 
cred songs,  No.  4 nine  gems  for  piano-forte,  No.  5 ten 
gems  for  piano-forte,  No.  6 twenty-nine  sacred  pieces 
for  piano.  Catalogue,  with  supplement,  tree  on  ap- 
plication. BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I GOT  BIT.- 

Mine  eyes  were  swollen  and  almost  shut,  my  whole 
face  and  arms  were  covered  with  swellings  large  as 
my  thumb,  caused  by  musquitoes  that  infest  this  vi- 
cinity. I got  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint,  and  made  an  ap- 
plication. All  pain  and  smart,  as  if  by  magic,  instant- 
ly disappeared,  the  swellings  subsided  very  soon,  and 
I cheerfully  endorse  it  as  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 

JENNY  WILLIAMS,  Greenpoint,  L.  I. 


JQEAD-&EA  FRUIT. 


DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “Charlotte's  Inheritance,”  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Hlustrations.  8vo,  Paper, , 
60  cents.  

Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 

Sent  by  Wail,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


A.T.  STEWART  & CO. 

Will  continue  to  offer, 

UNTIL  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  ADDITION 
TO  THEIR  STORE, 

Extraordinary  Inducements  to  Customers, 

NOT  ONLY  IN  THE  PRICE  BUT  IN  THE  STYLE 
of  their  present  stock  of 

SILKS,  SATINS,  DRESS  GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES,  SHAWLS,  SILK  AND  CLOTH 
SACQUES,  etc.,  etc.  ; 

READY-MADE  SUITS  OF  SILKS,  POPLINS, 
BAREGES,  etc., 
as  low  as  $12  each  upward ; 
PARIS-PRINTED  JACONETS,  ORGANDIES, 
PERCALES,  PRINTS, 
at  12Xc.  per  yard  upward ; 

PIQUES,  DOMESTIC  COTTONS,  bto.  ; 
LINENS,  SHEETINGS,  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS, 
TOWELINGS,  etc., 
with  every  variety  of 
HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS. 

Broadway  and  Tenth  Strert. 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO, 

will  open  on  MONDAY,  AUGUST  3, 

AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES, 

A FEW  BOXES  OF  SPLENDID  SASH  RIBBONS, 
THE  FIRST  IMPORTED. 

Bboxdway  and  Tenth  Street. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  o- 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  t 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


WHO  WOULD  WORRY  OVER  PLANCHETTE, 
which  will  not  move  for  one  in  fifty,  when 
THE  PENDULUM  ORACLE  will  move  for  every  one, 
and  answers  at  onob  any  question  that  is  asked  U.  It 
will  expose  your  inmost  thoughts,  and  astonish  as  well 
as  amuse  all  who  consult  it.  Have  you  seen  it?  If 
not,  go  at  once  and  examine  for  yonrself  at  SHIFFER 
& CO.’S,  713  Broadway,  comer  of  Washington  Place. 
Retail  price,  $1.  Trade  supplied  by  the  Agents,  111 
William  Street,  New  York. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke, 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CHEAP  EDITION 

OF 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  BOOKS. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Publish: 

QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  MEMOIR  OF  THE  PRINCE 
CONSORT.  The  Early  Years  of  nis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled,  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Geey.  Two  Portraits  on  Steel. 
New  Edition. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  JOURNAL.  Leaves  from  tne 
Journal  of  onr  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1848  to 
1861.  To  which  are  prefixed  and  added  Extracts 
from  the  same  Journal  giving  an  Account  of  Earlier 
Visits  to  Scotland,  and  Tours  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  Yachting  Excursions.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Helps.  New  Edition,  uniform  with  Queen  Victo- 
ria’s Memoir  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

12mo,  CLOTH,  75  CENTS  each. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Works 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEiX  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  In  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO " PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; beet,  $1  25  per  tt>. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  20 ; best,  $1  60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  80  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  83c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Mouey  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  tbempure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
Bending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  or  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
1CSS) ' GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Er on  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


OLIVER  TWIST.— A new  and  elegant  Parlor  Game, 
based  on  the  celebrated  story  of  the  same  name 
by  Charles  Dickens.  In  a handsome  box,  with  direc- 
tions. Price  60  cents.  Mailed,  nostage  paid,  by 
S.  E.  ROYCE  & CO.,  East  Berkshire,  Vermont. 


The  North  Granville  Ladies’  Seminary 

WILL  COMMENCE  its  FOURTEENTH 

Annual  Session  on  Tuesday,  September  8th. 
With  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  East,  and  the 
Adirondack  on  the  West,  the  situation  is  unsurpassed 
either  in  beauty  of  scenery  or  healthiness  of  climate. 

A regular  Graduating  Course  is  laid  out  in  the  solid 
branches,  and  an  Optional  Course  in  Art,  Music,  and 
Languages. 

Teachers  of  long  experience  and  known  ability  are 
employed  in  each  of  the  Departments. 

For  Catalogue  or  further  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  DOWD,  A.B.,  Principal,  No.  Granville,  N.  Y. 


8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits 
to  agents.  Send  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis,  postpaid.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Whittier’s  Barefoot  Boy. 

L.  Prang  & Co.  have  now  ready  the  fourth  edition 
of  Eastman  Johnson’s  poetical  illustration  of  Whi  - 
tier’s  famous  poem  of  “ THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 
one  of  the  most  charming  genre  pictures  ever  painte 
in  this  country.  The  first  three  editions  of  this  chru- 
mo  were  sold  in  advance  of  publication. 

THE  POET,  John  G.  Whittier,  savs  oi  our  chrom  : 

“ Your  admirable  chromo  of  ‘ The  Barefoot  Boy,’ 

b a charming  illustration  of  my  little  poem,  end  in 

EVERY  WAY  SATISFACTORY  38  a WOrt  of  art.” 

THE  PAINTER,  Eastman  Johnson,  writes  of  our 
chromo : “It  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the  best  chro- 
mo-lithographs I have  ever  seen." 

Sold  at  all  Art  Stores,  or  sent  bv  express,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Size  91  x 13.  Price Five  Dollars. 

L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Art  Publishers,  Boston. 


Holloway’s  Pills.— When  the  strength  and  spirits  are 
broken,  every  internal  function  disordered,  the  stom- 
ach torpid  and  relaxed,  this  wonderful  medicine  ac- 
complishes its  miracles,  rescuing  the  sick  from  the 
shadow  of  impending  death. 


Digitized  by 


Superior  Imitation  Geld  Hunting*  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDEHCASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
r best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
Sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
-and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
urate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 

_ „„„  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 


nr-  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 


tar  CAUTION.  Since  onr  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


Oroide  Jewelry. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  OROIDE  JEWELRY,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles.  No  gold  jewelry, 
however  high  the  price,  surpasses  this  in  beauty  and  elegance.  In  exquisite  workmanship,  durability,  and  in 
everv  respect  excepting  intrinsic  value,  it  equals  that  of  fine  gold  which  costs  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

La’dies’  Sets  of  Pins  and  Ear-rings  from  $3  50  to  $10;  Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins,  Ear-rings,  and  Sleeve-Buttons, 
from  $5  to  $15;  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve-Buttons,  $1  50  to  $3  50.  Every  other  kind  of  jewelry  in  the 
same  proportion.  All  orders  in  sums  of  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with  a Post-Office  Order  for  the 
amount  (send  no  money  in  letters),  and  the  goods  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Or- 
ders for  $5  or  more  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  paying  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  F.  O.  (up  stairs). 


FIBE  EXTINGUISHES, 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use. 

Endorsed  by  the  Government,  the 
entire  Insurance  Companies,  and  all 
Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments.  It  has 
saved  over  600  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  house 
should  have  it.  Price  $45,  No.  1 ; $50, 
No.  2 ; $55,  No.  3.  Send  for  circular. 
U.  S.  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  8 Dey 
St.,  N. Y.,  or  95  Water  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


SEYMOUR  AND  GRANT  BADGES! 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

A full  stock  on  hand.  Send  for  Price-List.  Whole- 
sale only.  G.  W.  REED  & BRO.,  Manufacturers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York.  


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HKPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers;  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENTN  VFTLLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

PINS,  MEDALS,  SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  Rings,  Flags, 
Torches,  Rockets,  Capes,  Caps,  Text-Books,  Song- 
Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign  line.  Send 
to  Headquarters.  AGENTS  and  CLUBS  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Ad- 
dress B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St..  New  York ; 
Western  Branch,  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CUR- 
LIQUE  sent  FREE.  It  curls  straight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
on  the  first  application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 
Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Pabkman,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Book  of  Home  Music 


cises,  and  every ............... 

Nearly  forty  thousand  of  these  charming  books  have 
been  sold.  PRICE  50  cts.  Sent  postpaid.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston ; CHAS.  II.  DIT- 
SON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published.: 

cafsi  SOS 

AND 

ALL  ALONG  SHORE: 

STORIES. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Just  the  thing  to  while  away  a dull  hour  in  travel- 
ling or  a lazy  morning  in  the  woods.— A.  Y.  Times. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


“ Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.’’ 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  M clock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,’’  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— A!  Y.  Even- 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays. — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The  Sacristan’s  House- 
hold,” a Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “ Mabel's  Progress.” 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.—  Albion. 


TERM3  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

CJy  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  Joss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine,— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page, $70 — each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Liue,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  ot  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Periodical  Dealrrs  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Harper’s  Bazar  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 


THE  BILIOUS  SEASON. 

Seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  more  or  less  bilious  at  this  season. 
The  midsummer  sun  stirs  up  the  bile  as  certainly  as 
it  evolves  miasma  from  the  stagnant  pools.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  check  the  tend- 
ency of  the  liver  to  diseased  action  with  that  incom- 
parable anti-bilions  specific— 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Neglect  the  early  symptoms,  and  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  result  in  remittent  fever,  fever  and  ague,  or 
jaundice.  It  is  presumed  that  nobody  deliberately 
desires  to  risk  an  attack  from  any  one  of  these.  But 
carelessness  may  be  as  disastrous  as  temerity.  Da 
not  procrastinate.  As  health  is  the  greatest  of  earth- 
ly blessings,  it  should  be  every  rational  being’s  first 
care.  Whoever  chooses  to  use  HOSTETTER'S  BIT- 
TERS as  a preventive  now  may  escape  the  bilions  ep- 
idemics and  endemics  which  so  generally  prevail  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  heated  term  and  in  the  fall 
months.  Is  it  not  worth  while  ttf  be  forearmed  when 
the  means  of  defense  are  within  the  reach  of  all  ? The 
BITTERS  are  a NATIONAL  REMEDY,  everywhere 
procurable,  and  endorsed  by  the  intelligent  of  every 
class.  <Read  what  leading  members  of  the  communi- 
ty, clergymen,  physicians,  authors,  statesmen,  men 
of  science,  artists,  travellers,  and  distinguished  sol- 
diers, say  ubont  them.  On  the  strength  of  these  cre- 
dentials, give  them  a trial.  They  will  be  found  the 
very  best  anti-bilious  medicine  that  modern  pharma- 
cy has  introduced. 


H 


ARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 


Have  just  Published: 


TOE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00.  * 

n. 

NCHtDHOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

m. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Comer’s 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


IV. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


V. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mack,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175. 

VI. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60  per  vol. 


BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  L 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


VIII. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natnral  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

IX. 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Krummacukr,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  ot  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummnclier 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

X. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A,  Fh.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 

XI. 

MOTLEY’S  HTSTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Trace— 1609.  By  J.  Loturop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$14  00. 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “ Charlotte’s  Inheritance,”  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  “Eleanor’s  Victory,”  “John  Marchmont's 
Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  A Novel.  By  William 
Blaok.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  sTle  Fantt,  Author  of  “ All 
in  the  Dark,”  “Guy  Deverell,”  “Uncle  Silas,"  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Gny  Livingstone,"  “Sword'and 
Gown,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,”  “Carry’s 
Confession,”  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


GENUINE 


I PRINCE  & COS. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 
AND  MELOOEON  S. 

Forty  thousand  arenowmuse 

BUFFALO, NY.  CHICAGO,  HL. 


TARRANT’S 

SeltFerapEb'ENT 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  15,  18(58. 


REBELLION  RECORD,  l’ART  73. 
BEING  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  VOLUME  II, 
AND  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  WORK, 

IS  THIS  DAY  ISSUED. 

The  work  can  now  be  supplied  complete  in  twelve 
volumes  at  the  following  prices,  viz. : 

12  volumes,  green  cloth $60 

12  volumes,  library  sheep 72 

12  volumes,  half  calf,  antique 78 

12  volumes,  half  morocco 78 

12  volumes,  half  Russia 84 

In  numbers,  60  cents  per  number ; single  volumes 
or  parts  to  complete  sets  at  the  same  rate. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

No.  192  Broadway,  NewYork. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  In  great  variety,  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  <fc  MARKT, 
P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

[See  Advertisement  on  Inside  Page.] 


OUT  OF  TOWN  (?). 

Lady  (to  new  Servant ).  “Bridget,  didn’t  I tell  you  never  to  clean  the  front-door  knobs  dur- 
ing the  summer  ? Why,  every  one  will  think  we  are  in  town.” 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving View  Apparaius,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c..  &c.  Priced  and  iflustinted  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  MoALLISTER, 
Opticiau,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TRY  this  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  others  in  ' conomy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Pox. 

Price  10  and  2(1  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Groccrs.and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARK 


New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Pollak  & SoN,Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  6846. 


Washing  without  Labor  I— Something  New  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT  S CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 
warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  ocean  and  white. 
Tnis  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER  1 
For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  SL, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 


The  Great  Rebellion 


THE  UNITED  STATES, 


By  ALFRED  H.  GUERNSEY  and  HENRY  M.  ALDEN. 
With  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.  Quarto,  Cloth,  $12  00. 


Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  arid  dis- 
patch, bv  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Deliciously  refreshing  in  all  stages  of  Fever  is  Tar- 
rant’s Ekfkrvesoent  Seltzer  Aperient.  It  pro- 
motes perspiration,  allays  the  thirst,  greatly  relieves 
the  bowels,  subdues  the  violent  arterial  action,  calms 
the  nerves,  and  superinduces  sleep  when  opiates  are 
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ROGERS’S  STATUE  OF  AMERICA. 

In  the  Via  della  Frezza,  Rome,  a street  that, 
near  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  end  of  the  Corso,  runs 
between  the  latter  street  and  the  Via  di  Ripetta, 
is  a sculptor’s  studio,  known,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  as  the  “Studio  di  Canova.” 
From  time  to  time,  after  that  artist’s  death,  it  was 
occupied  by  men  styling  themselves  ‘ ‘ the  favorite 
pupils  of  Canova,”  Naturally,  when  the  fashion 
of  admiring  the  works  of  this  master  went  out 
almost  entirely,  the  desire  to  claim  the  prestige 
of  association  with  him  and  with  the  place  where 
some  of  his  best  known  works  were  executed, 
died  out  also.  Says  the  matter-of-fact  proverb, 
“One  nail  drives  out  an- 
other and  hencefor- 
ward, in  future  years, 
this  Btudio  will  boast  a 
truer  charm  for  visitors 
from  this  side  of  the 
world,  since  here  are  be- 
ing modeled,  by  our 
countryman,  Randolph 
Rogers,  the  colossal  fig- 
ures for  two  of  the  most 
important  among  the 
war  - monuments  that 
have  as  yet  been  com- 
missioned by  this  coun- 
try. The  crowning  fig- 
ure for  the  Michigan 
memorial  to  the  soldiers 
who  fell  for  the  Union 
has  already  been  cast  in 
plaster,  and  left  Rome 
for  Munich,  there  to  be 
worked  in  bronze.  Our 
illustration  is  a sketch  of 
a second  colossal  figure 
now  growing  into  beauty 
under  the  master-hand 
of  the  sculptor.  It  is 
some  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  is  to  sur- 
mount the  monument 
commissioned  for  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island. 

While  it  may  assuredly 
be  pronounced  equal  in 
power  and  significance 
to  the  first-named,  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, and  the  expres- 
sion of  face  and  form, 
are  in  actual  contrast 
with  the  other  statue. 

In  the  first  we  have  the 
ardent,  victorious  genius 
of  the  State  rushing  on 
to  the  goal  already  won. 

With  uplifted  shield  and 
ready  sword,  she  appears 
still  in  the  act  of  defend- 
ing the  cause  and  look- 
ing abroad  for  fresh  foes 
to  conquer.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  America  stands 
in  her  proud  tranquillity, 
with  her  exultation  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  her 
best  and  bravest,  and  she 
scatters  o’er  their  names 
her  wreaths  of  laurel 
and  immortelles  before 
sheathing  her  sword  to 
dwell  hereafter  among 
the  memories  of  the  past. 

Her  attitude  of  repose 
and  sweetly  solemn 
countenance  tell  all  this, 
and  shadow  forth  the 
Spartan  mother  in  her 
pride  and  her  anguish 
when,  the  victory  being 
won,  she  counts  her  loss 
and  her  country’s  gain. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  given 
her  no  warlike  emblem 
save  the  sword  and  a 
tunic  of  scale-armor.  A 
cap  of  liberty  with  a 
starry  diadem  encircles 
her  noble  brow  and  con- 
fines her  waving  hair. 

An  ample  mantle  flows 
back  from  her  shoulders 
to  the  ground,  whose 
folds,  though  very  broad 
and  massive,  still  be- 
tray the  figure  beneath 
them. 


LONG  BRANCH  AND  NAUVOO. 

Passing  out  of  New  York  Bay,  between  Long 
and  Staten  islands  (the  latter  belonging  to  New 
York,  but  more  nearly  attached  to  New  Jersey), 
and  just  skimming  the  outer  edge  of  Raritan  Bay, 
we  sail  in  between  Sandy  Hook  and  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  and,  landing  near  old  Shrewsbury 
Inlet,  take  the  railroad  train  for  Long  Branch. 
It  has  been  a beautiful  sail  to  this  landing,  taking 
us  past  the  Nevisink  Highlands,  which  by  night, 
from  the  light-houses  on  the  heights,  give  the 
sailors  the  first  warning  of  their  proximity  to  our 
coast,  and  which  are  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  feature  of  this  picturesque  coast. 


We  have  left  Rockaway  Beach  far  off  on  the 
northeast,  and  are  pushing  on  toward  Long 
Branch  — the  most  fashionable  resort  on  our 
coast — which,  during  late  years,  has  eclipsed  even 
Newport.  At  Long  Branch,  during  the  summer, 
one  sees  a perfect  microcosm  of  American  life. 
There  are  our  generals,  our  statesmen,  our  poets, 
our  judges,  our  merchants,  our  publishers,  our 
editors — and,  above  all,  and  most  worthy  of  our 
notice,  are  our  American  ladies  of  fashion — the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  city  society,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Washington.  Stet- 
son has  his  hands  full  and  his  house  full.  The 
surf  is  dotted  with  bathers,  and  the  beach  is 
dotted  with  children  at  play,  during  the  fashion- 


able hours  for  bathing.  Then  there  are  the 
fashionable  loungers  with  their  eye-glasses,  en- 
joying the  scene  and  growing  young  again  under 
the  regenerating  influences  of  the  sea-breezes. 
By  day  there  is  the  beach  and  the  drive,  croquet 
on  the  lawn  for  the  children,  while  sewing  occu- 
pies the  ladies  in  the  parlors  or  on  the  piazzas  of 
the  hotel. 

Eleven  o’clock  a.m.  is  the  fashionable  hour 
for  bathing.  After  the  bath  follows  a short  nap, 
and  then  dinner ; next  a walk  along  the  bluff's. 
The  gentlemen  of  leisure  take  a stage,  perhaps, 
and  ride  down  to  Pleasure  Bay,  a mile  and  a 
quarter  distant,  where  they  fish  and  sail  on  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  returning  to  Long  Branch  in 
time  for  supper. 

A few  come  to  stay, 
and  have  a season  of 
pleasure ; but  the  many 
come  and  go.  While 
the  gong  is  calling  the 
former  to  supper  the 
latter  are  preparing  to 
take  the  train  for  New 
York.  . Thus  at  six 
o’clock  p.m.  the  broad 
avenue  in  front  of  the 
hotels  is  crowded  with 
carriages  rushing  toward 
the  ddpot.  Meanwhile 
those  who  remain,  after 
finishing  their  evening 
meal,  promenade  upon 
the  hotel  piazzas,  play 
at  billiards  or  ten-pins, 
walk  on  the  beach, 
smoke  on  the  hotel  bal- 
cony, or  go  into  the  par- 
lor and  “ wheel  through 
the  giddy  mazes  of  the 
dance.  ” 

Such  is  life  at  Long 
Branch,  only  we  have 
not  touched  upon  the 
fun,  frivolity,  and  gos- 
sip in  which  these  fash- 
ionable pleasure-seekers 
indulge. 

On  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Long  Branch, 
and  about  five  miles  from 
the  latter,  is  Nauvoo, 
where  dwell  the  “Toil- 
ers of  the  Sea.”  Here 
every  day  is  offered  a 
picture  which  is  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of 
fashionable  life  at  Long 
Branch.  There  are  the 
pleasure  - seekers  — here 
are  the  workers.  The 
former  look  upon  the  sea 
from  the  beach ; they 
bathe  in  the  surf— but 
they  only  touch  the  hem 
of  Neptune’s  garment. 
But  these  men  and  boys 
at  Nauvoo  live  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  sea. 
There  is  their  life  and 
their  labor.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a much  more 
attractive  picture  than 
Long  Branch  affords. 
A newspaper  corre- 
spondent thus  describes 
it : “ If  a town  was  near 
at  hand,  the  visitor  would 
be  reminded  of  the  open- 
ing scene  of  ‘Enoch  Ar- 
den.’ The  houses  lean 
from  the  ocean ; boats 
drawn  up  on  the  shore ; 
some  landing  with  freight 
in  the  surf ; nets  drying 
in  the  sun;  bronzed  men, 
with  glazed  hats,  moving 
among  sloops  high  and 
dry;  sand  drifted  like 
snow  against  the  dwell- 
ings ; a boy  painting  a 
skiff;  a woman  with  a 
babe  in  her  aims,  look- 
ing out  of  the  door  on 
the  broad  blue  ocean, 
watches  Dermott’s  boat 
as  it  approaches  the 
shore;  white-caps  roll- 
ing far  out  at  sea,  and 
ships  with  white  sails 
making  for  the  horizon’s 
bar.”  There  are  at  this 
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little  village  of  Nauvoo  about  fifty-five  men  and 
boys — all  fishermen.  For  the  most  part  their 
homes  are  upon  the  main  land , but  here  is  the 
scene  of  their  labors.  And  they  make  money 
rapidly.  A boat,  with  its  fishing  apparatus,  costs 
about  seventy-five  dollars — a double  boat,  with 
nets,  about  twice  that  sum.  These  fishermen 
earn  upon  an  average  about  eight  dollars  each 
per  day.  Some  of  them  have  made  a fortune. 
“There  is  a man,”  says  a fisherman  to  us,  “who 
is  worth  a hundred  thousand  dollars.  ” And  this 
is  only  an  isolated  instance.  It  is  from  this  class 
of  fishermen,  vhich  we  find  not  only  here  but  at 
Gloucester,  on  Cape  Cod,  that  our  navy  is  fur- 
nished with  sailors.  Here  is  their  school.  Here 
they  learn  to  brave  the  storm  and  to  bear  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  the  winds.  And  when  we  are 
at  war,  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  stalwart  men 
and  boys  to  man  our  ships.  What  a contrast  is 
there  between  this  Nauvoo — this  village  of  fisher- 
men— and  Long  Branch ! Still,  of  the  two,  for 
natural  scenery,  Nauvoo  has  the  advantage.  Be- 
hind it  are  the  beautiful  Nevisink  Highlands, 
and  before  it  is  the  open  sea,  from  which  these 
toilers  yearly  gather  a rich  harvest.  The  picture 
which  it  impressed  upon  our  memory  will  not 
soon  be  effaced. 
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« WHAT  I OLD  MOLE!” 

WnEN  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  and 
Johnston  to  Sherman,  and  the  crowd  in 
Wall  Street  sang  Old  Hundred  upon  the  steps  of 
the  Exchange,  there  was  doubtless  a very  general 
feeling  not  only  that  the  Union  arms  were  vic- 
torious, but  that  the  rebellion  was  suppressed. 
No  man,  however,  who  permitted  himself  to 
think,  or  to  remember  human  experience  as  re- 
corded in  history,  shared  that  sweet  illusion. 
No  cause  which  has  become  a tradition,  a pas- 
sion, a religion  in  the  minds  of  many  people  is 
ever  surrendered  because  of  a defeat  in  the  field, 
however  signal.  When  it  involves  fundamental 
principles  of  society,  of  industry,  of  government, 
it  is,  in  its  very  nature,  of  the  extremest  tenac- 
ity. It  awaits  its  opportunity.  It  is  served  by 
stealth,  indeed,  but  with  an  unwearied  faith, 
and  with  a resolution  the  more  indomitable 
that  it  is  hidden,  and  which  will  try  and  try 
again,  and  in  every  way,  the  chances  of  success. 
The  Moonstone,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  Wilkie 
Collins’s  fascinating  story,  may  be  torn  from 
the  head  of  the  idol  in  India,  and  concealed  for 
years  in  England , but  the  priests  of  the  idol  fol- 
low and  follow,  and  plot  and  scheme  and  dare, 
and  while  they  live  never  relinquish  the  hope 
and  the  effort  of  recovery,  and  when  they  die 
bequeath  to  their  successors  the  duty  of  constant 
pursuit. 

The  rebellion  was  the  open  attempt  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  to  subvert  a free  and 
progressively  liberal  Government.  That  prin- 
ciple had  adjusted  society  in  the  Southern  States 
upon  the  medieval  basis ; and  as  a possible 
necessary  defense  of  that  system  it  inculcated 
a theory  of  government  in  general,  and  of  this 
Government  in  particular,  which  would  para- 
lyze any  force  that  could  interfere  with  its  su- 
premacy. That  is  to  say,  it  had  established 
slavery  in  small  separate  States ; declared  that 
the  States  alone  were  competent  to  act  upon 
the  subject;  and  that  the  same  States  might 
individually  decide  whether  they  would  remain 
united  with  the  rest.  The  aristocratic  spirit 
in  every  way  fostered  this  social  and  political 
theory.  In  its  own  section  it  intrenched  slavery 
in  the  religious  sentiment,  and  declared  social 
slavery  to  be  the  surest  foundation  of  political 
freedom.  It  exalted  the  grandeur  and  supreme 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  carefully  cherished 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  hostility  of  the  Union. 
Within  its  domain  it  asserted  the  State  against 
the  national  authority,  and  dared  the  local  con- 
test which  the  National  Government  declined. 
In  1832  Jackson  thundered ; but  Jackson  com- 
promised and  Calhoun  conquered. 

Beyond  its  section,  and  in  the  country  at 
large,  this  aristocratic  spirit  insisted  that  its  so- 
cial system  was  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution ; 
that  its  political  theories  were  not  expressly  de- 
nied in  it ; that  its  section  produced  the  great 
crop  of  the  country,  and  was,  therefore,  the  ar- 
biter of  national  prosperity;  that  no  reform  in 
its  system  could  be  made  but  by  means  the  re- 
sults of  which  would  imperil  every  interest  and 
every  hope ; and  that  its  views  must  be  there- 
fore tolerated,  if  not  approved.  Meanwhile, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  dominant  party  of  the 
other  section  of  the  country,  it  secured  national 
supremacy  and  bent  every  energy  to  advancing 
its  own  purposes  and  to  demoralizing  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  North,  which  was  its  chief 
enemy.  The  two  ends  were  simultaneously 
pursued.  Its  main  purpose  was  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  Government  to  an  aristocratic 
system.  Its  plan  was  to  nationalize  slavery, 
and  to  win  the  assent  of  the  North  by  pecun- 
iary interest ; by  political  ambition ; by  open 
threats;  by  alleged  doubts  of  Constitutional 
intention ; and  by  the  grossest  moral  debauch- 
ery. How  far  it  had  succeeded,  the  appalling 
situation  of  the  country  in  1860  shows.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  retired  from  Congress  be- 
cause the  aristocratic  spirit  had  made  sure  of 
the  Supreme  Coi£rt]  jth©.  vie joiy  was  virtu- 


ally won.  In  Massachusetts  Daniel  Webster 
bowed  his  head  to  the  cap  of  Gesleb,  and 
begged  his  fellow-citizens  to  conquer  their  prej- 
udices. In  New  York  Charles  O'Conor  in- 
sisted, before  the  highest  court,  that  slavery 
should  be  re-established  in  the  State.  And 
•when,  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocratic  system, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  falsi- 
fied history,  the  Northern  tools  of  the  Southern 
power  insolently  mocked  at  the  friends  of  liber- 
ty and  sneered:  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?” 

The  answer  they  gave  was  an  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  common-sense  of  the  country, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  was  then  clear  to  the  aristocratic  leaders  that 
they  must  instantly  use  their  strength  to  ac- 
complish their  revolution.  When  they  seceded 
they  believed  that  the  country  would  avoid  war 
upon  their  terms.  This  was  the  advice  of  the 
Democratic  papers;  this  was  the  expectation 
of  Northern  Democratic  leaders.  Mr.  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow  warned  one  of  the  secession  Senators, 
in  a letter  since  published,  merely  to  beware  of 
force.  But  the  hot-heads,  as  usual,  baffled  the 
plans  of  the  craftier  chiefs  and  began  the  war. 
It  raged  for  four  years,  during  which  the  North- 
era  political  allies  of  the  aristocrats  did  what 
they  passively  could  to  secure  an  aristocratic 
victory.  But  the  alliance  failed,  and  the  cause 
of  aristocracy  was  lost,  for  the  time,  in  the  field. 
But  defeat  never  converts.  It  is  to  the  defeat- 
ed what  persecution  is  to  the  persecuted.  The 
cause  becomes  even  more  precious,  and  fidelity 
to  it  a more  sacred  duty.  The  history  of  the 
Southern  States  since  the  surrender  shows  this 
plainly.  At  first  absolute  silence,  inaction,  ap- 
athy. Then,  upon  the  slightest  hope  of  aid  or 
sympathy  from  the  Executive,  the  old  spirit 
stealthily  reveals  its  old  character  wholly  alert 
and  wholly  unchanged.  The  Black  codes ; the 
reluctant  legislation  upon  secession  and  eman- 
cipation ; the  denunciation  and  hatred  of  Un- 
ion soldiers  and  loyal  citizens ; the  massacres  at 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans ; the  refusals  of  the 
amendment;  the  terrorism  at  elections,  were 
signs  of  the  old  vigor.  And  as  the  contest  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  grew,  so  did 
the  tone  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  become  more 
defiant  and  familiar,  until  throwing  aside  ev- 
ery disguise  they  stalked  openly  into  the  Con- 
vention of  their  old  party,  at  once  resume  their 
leadership,  declare  that  the  debt  of  the  war 
shall  not  be  paid,  but  that  the  Government 
shall  be  disgraced  for  resisting  them ; that  the 
settlement  offered  them  by  the  country  is  uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary,  and  void,  and  nomin- 
ating a man  who  had  denounced  the  war,  and 
another  who  had  just  declared  that  he  would 
resist  the  settlement  by  the  sword,  they  hasten 
home  to  profess  their  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
old  cause,  and  their  warm  faith  of  retrieving  at 
the  polls  its  failure  in  the  field. 

And  thereupon  Horatio  Seymour  feebly 
whispers  from  Utica,  that  the  success  of  these 
aristocratic  chiefs  “would  most  certainly  lead 
to  that  peaceful  restoration  of  the  Union  and 
re-establishment  of  fraternal  relationship  which 
the  country  desires.” 

This  is  only  the  old  exhortation  to  conquer 
our  prejudices  ; to  re-establish  slavery  in  New 
York  ; in  a word,  to  submit  to  the  spirit  which 
is  determined  to  change  the  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment, and  which  is  not  in  the  least  dismay- 
ed, but  is  merely  embittered  by  the  result  of 
the  war.  Civilization,  free  popular  govern- 
ment, the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  require 
that  its  defeat  at  the  polls  shall  be  as  signal  as 
it  was  in  the  field.  The  purpose  of  its  adher- 
ents in  this  election  is  the  same  that  it  was 
at  Bull  Run  and  Andersonville,  although  the 
means  are  different.  That  the  purpose  may 
be  honest  and  they  sincere  only  makes  their 
defeat  more  imperatively  necessary.  And  if 
the  friends  of  equal  rights  are  not  as  untiring 
and  as  wary  as  their  enemies,  peace  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


BATTERIES  UNMASKED. 

Those  who  wish  the  earliest  practicable  res- 
toration of  national  tranquillity  ought  to  know 
exactly  the  hopes  which  the  action  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  has  awakened,  and  the  ex- 
pectations with  which  Seymour  and  Blair  are 
supported.  A few  extracts  will  show. 

Mr.  Vance,  in  Richmond,  asserts  that 
“What  the  Confederacy  fought  for  would  be  won 
by  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair.” 

Mr.  Wade  Hampton  says  that  when  the  war 
ended  he  sheathed  his  sword  because  his  State 
commanded  it.  He  had  supposed  that  things 
would  be  settled  as  he  wished.  But, 

“ Unfortunately,  things  had  taken  a different  turn 
than  that  hoped  for  by  the  supporters  of  truth,  justice, 
and  the  Constitution ; aud  now  the  spectacle  present- 
ed in  the  halls  of  legislation,  by  those  who  undertake 
to  govern  the  destinies  of  the  two  races,  was  lament- 
able indded.  As  anxious  as  he  was  to  secure  peace 
and  prosperity,  he  never  could  consent  to  attempt  it 
on  so  false,  gross,  and  outrageous  a platform  as  that 
of  the  Reconstruction  acts— particularly  when  he  saw 
the  seats  of  Hayne,  M’Duffie,  and  Calhoun,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  filled  by  such  men  as 
Sawyer  and  renegade  Tom  Robertson.  [Hisses  and 
groans  for  Tom  Robertson.]  . ...  He  wanted  restoration 
on  the  basis  of  truth,  harmony,  and  justice ; and  he 
firmly  believed  we  would  have  it  in  November  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  had  been  told 
by  no  less  distinguished  a person  than  Vallandi- 
on a.m  that  Ohio  was  certain  for  Seymour  i and  shrewd 


political  thinkers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
were  equally  confident  of  the  same  result  in  those 
States.  The  people  were  thoroughly  aroused,  and  in 
November  the  result  of  it  would  be  more  rapid  trav- 
eling of  carpet-baggers  from  the  South  than  was  ever 
before  known  in  the  history  of  this  country.” 

Mr.  Weems,  in  the  Georgia  Convention,  took 
the  ground  that  the  rebellion  teas  a war  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
hope  of  constitutional  liberty  requires  the  return 
to  power  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Breckinridge, 
Toombs,  Cobb,  and  the  other  rebel  leaders. 
Of  the  war  he  said : 

“ The  Southern  people  were  all  in  favor  of  that  war. 
There  was  some  division  among  them  in  reference  to 
the  expediency  of  separate  State  action,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  wheu  the  contest  ought  to  commence. 
But  when  the  first  cannon  boomed  from  Fort  Moultrie 
the  hearts  of  our  whole  people  were  united,  and  ail 
divisions  disappeared.  We  waged  that  war  for  the 
Constitution.  But  the  South  was,  for  a time,  over- 
whelmed. And  the  Radicals  pretend  that  they  have 
made  peace.  I tell  you  it  is  not  so.  They  may  cry, 
‘Peace,  peace!’  but  there  is  no  peace.  Free  govern- 
ment is  ignored,  commerce  is  crippled,  agriculture  is 
prostrate,  civilization  itself  is  put  back;  and  there 
will  be  neither  peace  nor  prosperity  again  until  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  for  which  we  con- 
tended during  the  war,  shall  be  at  last  triumphant. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  coming  election  the 
Democratic  party  shall  succeed.  The  party  which  at 
present  rules  the  country  has  exhibited  a spectacle  of 
fraud,  hypocrisy,  aud  mendacity  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  A Nero,  a Caligula,  a Marat, 
a Robespierre,  would  have  shrunk  from  perpetrating 
the  outrages  they  have  perpetrated.  And  they  do  it, 
too,  in  the  name  of  what  they  call  ‘ the  best  Govern- 
ment the  world  ever  knew  1’ " 

Of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  he  said : 

“Every  one  who  voted  for  that  amendment  is  a 
marked  man  henceforth,  and  will  receive  the  infamy 
he  deserves.  Why  did  the  Radicals  in  Congress  get 
up  that  amendment  ? Principally  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  of  office  such  noble  gentlemen  and  true 
patriots  as  Howell  Cobb,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  B.  H.  Hill,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  They  knew  that  if  men  like  these 
should  ever  get  back  to  Washington  the  miscreants 
who  are  now  holding  power  would  shrink  away  abash- 
ed at  their  pure  presence  1" 

One  who  was  present  says  that  “as  Mr. 
Weems  named  each  of  the  ‘patriots’  in  the 
above  list  there  was  a storm  of  cheers;  but 
when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Dayis  the  hall  at  once  became  the  scene  of  a 
wild  and  tumultuous  uproar.  Both  delegates 
and  spectators  jumped  to  their  feet,  as  if  in  ex- 
citement uncontrollable.  Hats  and  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  and  shaken  fiercely  above 
their  heads,  and  yells,  and  shouts,  and  cheers, 
and  wild  stamping,  for  the  space  of  two  min- 
utes, shook  the  hall.  Well  might  an  old  Union- 
ist who  sat  beside  me  whisper,  ‘ It  is  1860  over 
again ! ’ " 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ramsey  said  in  the  same  Conven- 
tion: 

“The  people  of  Georgia  have  always  been  loyal  to 
the  Constitution.  When  they  thought  that  instru- 
ment was  endaugered  they  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
as  they  had  a right  to  do.  But  the  Government  at 
Washington  commenced  to  wage  war  upon  them. 
From  that  hour  the  Constitution  was  overthrown. 
We  have  aroused  in  our  might  once  more,  under  the 
leadership  of  Seymocb  and  Blair,  to  raise  the  Consti- 
tution from  the  dust.  Georgia  has  passed  through  a 
fiery  ordeal.  Some  of  her  children,  during  the  war 
she  was  compelled  to  wage,  deserted  her  and  joined 
her  enemies.  Let  them  be,  like  Arnold,  forever  ac- 
cursed. We  have  seen  our  soldiers  fall,  our  cities  in 
flames,  our  citizens  tom  from  peaceful  homes.  We 
looked  upon  it  unmoved  and  unblanched.  But  we  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  We  will  now,  at  all  hazards,  re- 
cover onr  lost  liberties,  and  restore  the  State.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a great  revolution,  which  may  end 
peacefully  at  the  ballot-box ; but  if  not,  then  the  true 
men  of  the  South  will  rally  once  more  around  their 
now  folded  banner,  and  will  try  the  issue  at  the  car- 
tridge-box. [Loud  and  enthusiastic  applause.]  Re- 
member the  ancestors  from  whom  you  sprung.  There 
are  men  in  the  North  who  are  now  truly  with  you, 
aud  who  will,  in  such  a conflict,  if  necessary,  lead  your 
battalions.  We  did  not  make  the  other  war.  It  was 
forced  upon  ns.  We  simply  stood  for  the  rights  for 
which  our  fathers  bled!  And  we  will  stand  there 
again,  come  peace  or  war  I [Loud  applause.]” 

Howell  Cobb,  in  a recent  speech  in  Georgia, 
speaks  of  ex-Govemor  Brown,  who  is  one  of 
those  who  have  honorably  accepted  the  result 
of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Cobb,  one  of  its  original 
instigators,  has  not,  as  follows : 

“Are  not  the  people  of  Georgia  right  in  assigning 
him  the  status  which  he  has  taken  for  himself?  If 
niggers  are  good  enough  for  Georgia,  It  1b  that  kind 
of  Georgia  that  he  is,  aud  I shall  not  dispute  the  doc- 
trine. [Laughter  and  applause.]  Let  him  associate 
with  them ; but,  white  men  of  this  country,  cut  loose 
from  him  ! [A  voice  says  ‘ Amen.’]  Amen  and  Amen  1 
Let  it  reverberate  over  your  mountains,  down  your 
valleys,  from  your  old  men  and  your  young  men,  your 
women  and  your  children,  until  one  grand  chorus 
shall  ring  through  every  throbbing  heart : * Overboard 
with  him !’  ‘ He  has  turned  traitor  to  the  country  /’  I 
tell  you  very  frankly,  my  friends,  I am  not  an  intoler- 
ant man ; but  when  I see  a white  man  talking  to  Joe 
Brown  and  that  class  of  men  a feeling  of  revulsion 
comes  over  me.  I can’t  help  it  But  -when  I see  them 
talking  to  a negro  I feel  sorry  for  the  negro.  That  is 
six  more  votes  for  Joe  Brown.  I will  give  him  about 
three  more,  and  quit  him.  I say  to  you,  my  friends, 
yon  owe  it  to  yourselves,  yon  owe  it  to  the  noble  dead 
who  sleep  in  their  graves,  to  observe  these  things. 
You  go  here,  and  I honor  you  for  it,  and  scatter  flow- 
ers over  those  graves.  God  bless  you  for  it ! They 
are  the  graves  of  good,  true,  and  honest,  and  noble, 
and  brave,  and  generous  men.  [Applause.]  But  as 
you  return  from  that  solemn  duty  turn  yonr  back  to 
the  right  and  left  upon  those  who  dishonor  the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead.  You  owe  it  to  the  living,  you  owe  it 
to  your  own  children,  and  to  their  children.  Write 
down  in  their  memories  this  day,  and  all  days,  and  for 
all  time  to  come,  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  abhorrence 
with  which  you  regard  and  estimate  them  men.  O Heav- 
en 1 for  some  blistering  words,  that  I may  write  in- 
famy upon  the  forehead  of  these  men  [Applause] ; that 
they  may  travel  through  earth,  despised  of  all  men, 
and  rejected  of  Heaveu  — scorned  by  the  devil  him- 
self. They  may  seek  their  final  congenial  resting- 
place  under  the  mudsills  of  that  ancient  institution. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]”  , 


[ Such  frank  disclosures  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  nomination  of  Seymour  and  Blair 
alarm  the  Northern  managers.  They  know  that 
they  have  no  hope  but  in  deceiving  the  country ; 
and  they  have  consequently  begged  their  allies 
at  the  South  to  be  more  prudent.  The  Charles- 
ton Mercury  says : 

“ Private  advices  from  our  most  strenuous  friends 
at  the  North,  request  that  we  should  protest  against 
the  imprudent  expressions  that  have  escaped  some 
Southern  speakers,  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention.  It  is  represented  to 
us  that  great  injury  is  accruing  to  the  cause  from  such 
imprudence.  We  therefore  shall  make  no  apologies 
for  asking  the  attention  of  onr  public  speakers  to  the 
fact.  We  are  all  desirous  of  pushing  on  the  good 
work  of  success,  and  no  one  would  voluntarily  impede 
its  course  who  was  aware  of  the  fact.  While  no  man 
in  the  South  should  be,  and  no  true  man  is,  ashamed 
ofcour  great  lost  cause : and  while  when  we  speak  of 
the  past,  we  should  speak  like  true  men,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  at  this  time  any  thing  is  to  be  gained 
by  too  much  reference  to  things  that  jar  on  people’s 
nerves.  What  we  want  just  now  is  to  win.” 

. But  after  the  exulting  chorus  that  has  been 
already  raised  over  the  platform  of  repudiation 
and  revolution  and  the  nomination  of  Seymour 
and  Blair,  the  silence  of  Hampton  and  Toombs 
will  be  no  more  deceptive  than  the  speech  of 
Seymour.  The  Democratic  purpose  is  fully 
revealed  by  the  Democratic  leaders ; and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
“peace”  which  the  success  of  such  leaders 
would  secure  for  all  steadfast  Union  men  in  the 
Southern  States.  With  the  rebellion  claimed 
as  a defense  of  the  Constitution — with  the  debt 
incurred  in  suppressing  it  dishonored — with  the 
new  State  governments  dispersed  by  the  army 
— with  the  whole  colored  population  regulated 
by  black  codes — with  the  most  acrimonious 
rebels  exercising  power  in  the  spirit  here  re- 
vealed, a spirit  which  is  very  natural  to  men 
who  regard  their  country  as  their  bitterest  en- 
emy— should  we  not  have  a situation  that 
would  cheer  the  “ Conservative”  soul  ? 


MAILED  WARRIORS. 

General  Blair  speaks  of  General  Grant  as 
a “ mailed  warrior,”  implying  that  he  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing’s  “ man 
on  horseback,”  who,  in  the  prophetic  visions  of 
that  sage,  was  to  come  riding  rapidly  over  the 
horizon  and  trample  all  our  liberties,  as  Gener- 
al Blair  wishes  the  President  to  trample  the 
Reconstruction  acts,  into  dust.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  among  all  famous  and  successful 
soldiers  there  is  no  one  who  has  shown  less  of 
the  traditional  character  of  the  “ mailed  war- 
rior” than  General  Grant.  When  General 
M'Clellan  was  in  command  of  the  armies  the 
people  who  now  zealously  portray  the  perils  of 
the  rule  of  a “ mailed  warrior’'  talked  freely  of 
his  marching  upon  Washington,  and  regulating 
the  Government  at  his  will.  Indeed,  it  is  just 
the  spirit  of  such  people  that  makes  the  despot- 
ism of  a mailed  warrior  possible.  But  when 
General  Grant  came  to  the  chief  command  all 
the  traditional  danger  to  liberty  that  is  sup- 
posed to  lurk  in  great  military  success  disap- 
peared. When  the  “friends”  of  Mr.  Seymour 
had  no  longer  a tool  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  the  public  liberties  and  entire  subor- 
dination of  the  military  power  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration were  secure.  Nobody  suggested 
that  General  Grant  had  better  march  upon 
Washington  and  disperse  Congress. 

Indeed,  among  the  most  extraordinary  and 
valuable  results  of  the  war  is  the  proof  it’has 
afforded  that  a self-governing  people  may  be 
forced  to  resort  to  war  upon  the  largest  scale 
without  developing  the  slightest  tendency  to- 
ward a military  despotism,  either  in  the  aspira- 
tion of  successful  Generals  or-  in  the  subdued 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Charles  James  Fox  was 
severely  censured,  even  by  liberal  men  in  En- 
gland, for  saying  at  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  a man  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
citizen  by  becoming  a soldier.  The  event  in 
France,  indeed,  disproved  his  expectations. 
The  military  regime  produced  the  mailed  war- 
rior upon  horseback  whose  name  was  Napole- 
on Bonaparte.  But  on  this  side  the  sea  his 
words  were  verified  in  the  peaceful  organiza- 
tion of  constitutional  government,  and  in  the 
modest  patriotism  of  the  victorious  Command- 
er-in-Chief.  And  still  more  conspicuously  has 
our  late  history  shown  that,  in  a popular  system 
as  far  advanced  as  ours,  the  “mailed  warrior,” 
in  General  Blair’s  sense,  is  unknown,  becauso 
the  successful  republican  soldier  spurns  the 
part. 

General  Grant  in  the  field  was  as  distin- 
guished for  constant  stibordination  to  authority 
as  for  universal  victory.  Not  less  remarkable 
was  his  instinctive  generosity  toward  all  his 
Generals.  He  would  not  appropriate  the  least 
laurel  of  another.  When  he  proposed  his  plan 
of  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  his  friend  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  a soldier  of  undoubted  military 
genius  and  accomplishment,  wrote  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  it  censuring  it  as  improper  and  im- 
practicable. When  the  campaign  was  triumph- 
ant, and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  had  opened  the 
Mississippi,  General  Sherman  frankly  and  gen- 
erously owned  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
And  when,  after  his  great  march  to  the  sea, 
General  Sherman  made  what  was  considered 
his  very  grave  error  in  negotiation  in  North 
Caro^a^-j-jui^r  j>j:  £Cj.^ave  that  it  was  gener. 
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ally  felt  to  have  imperiled  all  the  advantage 
he  had  secured — General  Grant  went  in  person 
and  removed  the  difficulty  so  quietly  and  con- 
siderately, that  not  only  did  he  avoid  all  prom- 
inence hut  the  sensitive  soldier,  whose  action  he 
oven  ih  I . remained  more  firmly  his  friend  than 
ever.  This  was  hardly  the  act  of  General 
Blair’s  “mailed  warrior;”  it  was  the  conduct 
of  a modest,  simple,  and  most  sagacious  citizen. 

As  General-in-Chief  intrusted  with  the  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  with 
enormous  discretionary  powers  under  the  mili- 
tary bill,  General  Grant’s  action  has  still  failed 
to  reveal  the  mailed  warrior.  It  has  been  uni- 
formly that  of  an  able,  skillful  administrator, 
and  of  the  most  “ law-abiding”  citizen.  Cal- 
umny itself,  or  even  Robert  Toombs,  who  de- 
nounces Grant’s  election  as  a disaster,  < .;■  not 
point  to  a solitary  instance  of  an  unjustly  arbi- 
trary act  in  his  administration  of  the  peculiar 
responsibility  laid  upon  him.  General  Grant, 
indeed,  knows  Mr.  Robert  Toombs  and  his 
kind  well.  He  knows  the  quality  of  South- 
ern rebel  devotion  to  the  Union  and  of  Demo- 
cratic regard  for  equal  rights.  But  neither  in- 
dignation nor  contempt  has  for  a moment  dis- 
turbed the  just  moderation  with  whicli  he  has 
exercised  his  vast  authority.  The  fear  of  dan- 
ger which  General  Blair  intends  to  excite  by 
describing  General  Grant  as  a mailed  warrior 
is  as  reasonable  as  the  old  Aurora  attacks  upon 
General  Washington.  For  Grant  is  of  the 
Washington  school  of  mailed  warriors.  The 
perils  with  which  the  reckless  ambition  and  de- 
praved character  of  that  tyrannical  mailed  war- 
rior, George  Washington,  threatened  the 
Government,  are  precisely  those  which  are  to 
be  feared  from  that  arrogant,  unscrupulous, 
and  passionate  mailed  warrior,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Indeed  the  only  hope  of  saving  our 
liberties  must  be — as  General  Blair  intimates 
— to  intrust  them  to  his  tranquil  and  judicious 
care,  assisted  by  those  calm  nurses  of  freedom 
and  patriotism,  Robert  Toombs,  Howell 
Cobb,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  Henry  A. 
Wise. 


THE  GOLD  SPECULATION. 

The  payment  for  Alaska  has  furnished  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  up  the  price  of  gold  to 
an  extent  which  is  detrimental  to  the  business 
of  the  country.  When  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  was  about  to  be  made  by  Congress 
it  was  stated  that  the  payment  of  the  seven 
millions  which  constituted  the  purchase-money 
would  leave  but  thirty-seven  millions  in  gold,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  our  ex- 
ports of  gold  since  the  1st  of  January  amounted 
to  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  Both  these  state- 
ments are  found  to  be  erroneous ; for  it  appears 
that  after  that  payment  has  been  made  about 
forty-five  millions  in  gold  were  in  the  Treasury 
on  the  2d  instant,  and  that  the  amount  thus  ex- 
ported, up  to  Saturday  last,  is  about  sixty  mill- 
ions. The  forty-five  millions  exclude  what  re- 
mains unpaid  of  the  July  interest,  and  for  the 
bonds  of  ’48  which  have  matured,  amounting 
together  to  about  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  probable  that  the  payment  of  the  whole 
sum  of  seven  millions  might  have  been  made 
without  sending  gold  abroad ; but  the  agents 
in  this  country,  who  acted  for  the  London  agents 
of  the  Russian  Government,  have  preferred  to 
send  two  millions  in  gold,  half  of  which  went 
forward  on  Saturday,  with  the  effect,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  intent,  to  aid  the  speculation 
by  which  gold  has  been  carried  up ; while  at  the 
same  time  the  transfer  of  that  amount  to  the 
London  market  might  have  been  made  through 
the  instrumentality  of  bills  of  exchange,  with 
advantage  to  the  fund,  and  with  equal  advant- 
age to  the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  price  of  such  bills  in  the  market 
here  is  a clear  indication  that  this  policy  might 
have  been  pursued  ; and  it  will  be  a subject  of 
regret  not  only  that  the  payment  for  this  pur- 
chase should  have  fallen  upon  us  at  this  time, 
but  that  in  the  transfer  of  the  amount  to  London 
there  should  have  been  a manifest  departure 
from  the  course  which  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  of  the  fund  indicated. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  price  of  gold,  which 
reached  for  a moment  150,  has  not  been  carried 
up  by  any  commercial  demand  to  pay  balances 
abroad  or  duties  at  home,  and  it  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  aid  is  given  to  the  movement, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is. in  aid  of  speculation 
and  injurious  to  trade.  That  a combination  for 
this  purpose  exists,  and  that  it  derives  support 
from  the  loans  of  banking  institutions — now 
large  depositaries  of  gold,  which  is  improperly 
counted  as  part  of  their  reserve — can  not  be 
doubted.  A bank  which  lends  itself  to  this 
object,  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  such  an  institution,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
every  advance  in  the  price  of  gold,  measured 
by  their  bills,  discredits  to  that  extent  their  own 
issues,  and  injures  also  those  depositors  who  are 
to  be  paid  in  that  medium.  It  is  a clear  fraud 
upon  the  trust  which  is  devolved  upon  a bank 
to  use  the  funds  of  depositors  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, and  in  every  case  in  which  a reasonable 
suspicion  exists  that  such  use  of  them  is  made, 
it  would  be  the  true  policy  to  remove  them  to 
safer  and  better  hands.  The  deposits  of  gold 
made  by  the  parties  to  ^ch  a jpombinatjion  are 


doubtless  special  deposits,  entitling  the  depos- 
itor to  its  return,  and  to  count  it  as  part  of  the 
reserve  of  a bank,  applicable  to  the  redemption 
of  its  Circulation  or  the  payment  of  its  deposits, 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  policy,  and  calculated 
to  mislead  the  community.  It  can  not  be  sup- 
ported by  an  oath  without  a manifest  violation 
of  conscience  and  duty;  but  yet  there  are  serious 
apprehensions  that  such  is  now  the  practice. 
The  officers  of  a bank  who  pursue  this  course 
can,  no  doubt,  be  held  personally  liable  to  their 
depositors  for  such  an  erroneous  statement  of 
their  reserve,  in  case  of  any  loss,  and  may  also 
be  held  liable  to  the  public  f >r  the  transgression. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  stands 
between  these  banks  and  their  depositors,  and 
between  them  and  the  public,  will  be  neglectful 
of  his  official  duty,  and  be  regarded  as  support- 
ing the  departure  from  sound  and  honest  prin- 
ciples, if  he  allows  any  institution,  subjected  to 
public  supervision,  to  use  it3  power  to  discredit 
itself  and  the  public  debt,  and  to  mislead  the 
community  by  loaning  upon  gold  thus  pawned 
to  the  bank  and  counting  it  as  part  of  its  re- 
serve. If  such  a blow,  aimed  at  the  credit  of 
the  Government,  is  allowed  its  repetition  will  be 
general,  and  destructive  ultimately  to  the  whole 
banking  policy. 

The  drought  in  England  has  reached  to  pro- 
portions of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  a large  and  immediate  demand  for 
supplies  of  food  for  men  and  animals  will  exist. 

It  is  found  in  England  that  wheat  is  below 
the  average  crop,  that  barley  and  oats  are  very 
deficient,  that  the  hay  crop  was  light,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  that  the  root  crop — furnish- 
ing much  of  the  support  of  sheep — and  the  pas- 
turage are  nearly  destroyed.  The  unusual  feat- 
ure of  sending  hay  to  Liverpool  still  continues, 
and  must  continue,  although  whatever  quantity 
we  may  send  can  alleviate  but  little  the  distress 
which  already  prevails  in  a country  so  distin- 
guished hitherto  for  rich  and  extensive  pastures 
and  for  vast  quantities  of  sheep  and  cattle  fed 
abundantly,  excepting  in  winter,  from  this 
source.  Our  files  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  show 
that  the  withering  effects  of  the  drought  still 
continue,  and  that  in  Russia  it  extends  along 
the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Baltic. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  current  of  gold 
must  return  to  this  country  for  extensive  pur- 
chases of  food  and  cotton,  and  particularly  as 
Russia  is  crippled  in  her  grain  resources.  If 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  in  our  financial  policy 
and  in  our  elections  soon  to  occur,  a career  of 
unusual  prosperity  will  soon  be  the  reward  of 
our  people. 


THE  POPE  AS  Mrs.  PARTINGTON. 

The  Pope  of  Rome,  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  is  very  much  out  of  or- 
der, has  summoned  an  (Ecumenical  or  a Gen- 
eral Council  of  his  Church,  to  assemble  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1869,  and  put  it  right.  The 
bull  in  which  the  Pope  summons  the  Council 
describes  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
and  is  a very  extraordinary  document.  To  the 
ecclesiastically  uninspired  view  the  prospect  is 
not  alarming.  The  human  mind  was  never  so 
active  as  now.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  so- 
ciety were  never  so  vigorously  explored,  nor 
studied  with  so  generous  an  aim.  The  errors 
of  the  feudal  and  medieval  theories  of  govern- 
ment, of  trade,  the  fallacies  of  the  old  political 
and  social  philosophy,  are  rapidly  exposed,  and 
condemned  by  reason  and  experience.  The 
scope  and  significance  of  the  great  law  of  liber- 
ty, which  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  pro- 
gressive civilization — intellectual  and  moral  in- 
dependence, absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression — are  becoming  constantly  plainer. 
The  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  the 
most  fatal  enemy  of  progress,  are  every  where 
relaxed.  The  essential  necessity  of  education 
begins  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  and  the 
best  methods  are  earnestly  and  intelligently 
sought.  Science  facilitates  industry,  practical- 
ly lengthens  life,  and  elevates  the  soul  by  the 
revelation  of  the  exquisite  and  sublime  har- 
monies of  nature.  The  general  welfare  of 
mankind  is  at  a higher  point  of  development 
than  ever  before;  and  the  most  advanced 
thought  every  where  seems  to  foretell  a speedy 
perception  of  the  truth  that  the  various  nations 
are  really  a fraternity,  and  not  a series  of  hos- 
tile camps.  In  a word,  however  vaguely  and 
remotely,  yet  palpably  more  than  ever  before, 
the  great  Christian  law  of  a true  fear  of  God 
and  love  of  man  begins  to  affect  human  society. 

But  the  Pope  of  Rome  sees  nothing  but  an- 
archy and  despair.  He  bewails  the  disregard 
of  what  he  calls  sacred  things.  With  one  eye 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  exclaims  that 
ecclesiastical  property  is  plundered  and  relig- 
ious houses  suppressed  ; and  with  the  other 
upon  the  empire  of  Austria,  he  complains  that 
the  education  of  children  is  no  longer  confided 
to  the  clergy,  but  is  surrendered  to  impious  per- 
sons. He  finds  every  where  unbridled  license 
of  speech,  an  endless  torrent  of  pestiferous 
books  and  newspapers,  and  horrible  depravity 
of  opinion.  The  Papal  bull  is  a prolonged 
wail  against  the  sunrise.  The  Pope  is  like 
nothing  in  history  or  in  any  pestilent  work  of 
the  imagination,  but  Mrs.  Partington  painfully 
mopping  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Men  will 
think,  even  about  his  Church,  They  will  speak, 


even  to  expose  ecclesiastical  oppression.  They 
will  act,  even  to  the  rescue  of  countries  in  mort- 
main. They  are  come  of  age,  and  he  wonders 
how  he  can  yet  hold  them  in  the  nursery.  The 
veracious  chronicler  relates  that  a certain  old 
hen  having  hatched  a brood  took  them  to  walk, 
and  was  dismayed  upon  coming  to  a pond  to 
behold  her  progeny  making  gladly  for  the  wa- 
ter. The  little  brood  launched  from  the  shore 
and  swam  away.  In  vain  old  mother  hen 
clucked  and  clucked.  Her  children  would  not 
return,  for  site  1-  d hatched  ducks,  and  they 
had  found  their  clement. 


LOUISIANA. 

WnAT  the  rebel  element  of  the  population  in 
Louisiana  is  capable  of  doing  the  New  Orleans 
massacre  proved.  That  it  would  gladly  secure 
its  supremacy  by  the  most  ruthless  and  bloody 
means  is  beyond  doubt ; nor  can  there  be  any 
question  that  the  situation  of  the  State  is  very 
critical.  The  only  comment  which  the  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  think  fit  to  make  upon  the 
anarchy  produced  by  men  of  whom  the  late 
Mayor  Monroe  is  a representative,  is  a sneer- 
ing ejaculation  of  “carpet-baggers ;”  that  is  to 
say,  there  would  be  no  trouble  if  Monroe  & Co. 
could  have  their  way.  What  their  way  is  was 
displayed  in  the  massacre. 

Governor  Warmouth,  of  Louisiana,  has  made 
an  official  requisition  upon  the  President  for  a 
military  force  with  which  to  preserve  order  in 
the  State.  lie  forward  s letters  from  various 
officers  and  citizens  describing  the  disorder  that 
prevails.  Men  are  shot  down  in  the  streets  and 
at  their  homes,  and  no  efforts  are  made  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.  One  of  the  Judges  re- 
fuses to  go  into  a certain  parish  without  soldiers 
to  protect  him,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  same  par- 
ish has  resigned,  owning  his  inability  to  arrest 
offenders.  In  another  parish  men,  women,  and 
children  are  murdered  by  bands  of  assassins 
who  remain  unmolested.  In  another,  the  peace 
is  preserved  only  by  armed  bodies  of  volunteer 
citizens.  The  Governor  estimates  that  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  have  been  murdered  in 
the  State  during  the  last  month  and  a half ; 
that  a secret  organization,  hostile  to  the  col- 
ored population,  has  been  formed  with  the  in- 
tention of  coercing  the  colored  vote ; that  it 
was  its  known  intention  to  assassinate,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or and  the  Speaker  of  the  House ; and  that  it 
unquestionably  meditates  a bloody  revolution. 

The  facts  of  the  recent  history  of  the  State, 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  all  confirm  the 
Governor’s  representations,  and  the  duty  of  the 
President  is  plain.  He  must  take  everymeans  to 
preserve  order  in  Louisiana.  Nor  can  he  plead, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre,  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  facts,  and  has  not 
been  warned  in  time.  Ho  has  heard  Wade 
Hampton,  at  a public  meeting,  recommending 
the  coercion  of  the  colored  vote  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  knows,  as  every  body  else  knows, 
what  that  means.  Louisiana  will  gladly  follow 
Wade  Hampton’s  counsel. 

Meanwhile  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  it  is 
to  the  class  against  whose  crimes  upon  loyal  citi- 
zens Governor  Warmouth  invokes  aid  of  the 
President  that  the  Democratic  party  proposes 
to  give  exclusive  political  power  in  the  State, 
and  intrust  the' rights  and  the  welfare  of  the 
orderly  and  patriotic  population. 


ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION. 

A late  incident  in  Connecticut  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  connection  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  the  Connecticut 
elections,  especially  in  New  Haven,  and  in 
parts  of  the  State  easily  accessible  from  New 
York,  have  been  shamefully  fraudulent.  The 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session  passed  a bill  to 
purify  elections  by  a careful  registry  and  a prop- 
er issue  of  naturalization  papers.  The  bill  was 
rigidly  examined  and  vigorously  discussed.  It 
was  opposed  with  warmth  and  bitterness  by  the 
Democratic  party,  and  finally  passed  by  a strict- 
ly party  vote  of  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
crats generally  oppose  a registry  and  all  safe- 
guards of  the  ballot.  The  point  in  our  whole 
system  which  should  be  most  watchfully  defend- 
ed is  the  one  which  they  strive  to  leave  most  ex- 
posed. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  recruited  not  from  the  intelligent 
youth  of  the  country  but  from  the  most  igno- 
rant class  of  foreign  immigrants ; and  every  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot  founded  upon  intelligence, 
residence,  and  honesty  at  the  polls  is,  therefore, 
a limitation  of  the  Democratic  vote.  When  the 
bill  in  question  passed  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture the  Democratic  newspapers  threatened  vio- 
lent resistance,  especially  in  New  Haven,  the 
scene  of  the  chief  election  frauds. 

The  bill  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  just  before  it  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Governor  for  his  signature  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  words  of  the  law  had  been  secretly 
changed , so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  most  effective 
and  desirable  provisions.  These  forgeries,  more- 
over, were  substantially  the  changes  which  the 
Democratic  party  had  attempted  to  introduce 
into  the  bill.  The  law  was  redrawn  as  origin- 
ally passed,  and  was  again  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature. The  incident  illustrates  the  utterly 


unscrupulous  and  dangerous  spirit  of  the  party 
which  nominates  for  Vice-President  a man  who 
furiously  appeals  to  the  sword  as  a political  rem- 
edy— which  counts  among  its  leaders  the  most 
relentless  of  rebels,  and  among  its  supporters 
the  gr  ■ • mass  of  the  most  ignorant  and  reck- 
less of  population.  The  Democratic  party, 
despising  equal  rights,  is  found  every  where 
identified  with  acts  and  measures  which  are 
not  only  lawless  but  which  poison  the  very 
springs  of  law  and  organized  society. 


LITERARY. 

“ The  Moonstone,”  by  Wilkie  Collins,  was 
concluded  in  Harper's  Weekly  two  weeks  ago, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  fascina- 
ting of  recent  tales.  The  novelty  of  the  plot, 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  handling,  and  the 
unabated  interest  of  the  story,  are  alike  striking. 
Mr.  Collins  is  the  only  eminent  novelist  of  tl.  j 
time  who  rests  his  work  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
plot  and  its  development.  All  his  characters  and 
scenes  are  subordinated  to  this.  Love  itself,  the 
master-passion,  is  only  an  accessory  of  the  mys- 
tery. The  weekly  numbers  of  his  tales  are  seized 
with  the  eagerness  with  which  an  important  let- 
ter is  opened  and  read,  or  rather  devoured.  Yet, 
if  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  development  of  the 
plot,  there  is  often  a very  vivid  portrayal  of  char- 
acter in  Mr.  Collins’s  novels.  Count  Fosco,  in 
“The  Woman  in  White,”  is  an  instance  of  this ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  individualizations 
of  the  day.  And  in  “ The  Moonstone”  the  char- 
acter of  Miss  Clack,  although  less  delicately 
drawn,  and  with  a feeling  of  animosity  which  is 
artistically  injurious,  is  yet  a forcible  type,  and 
very  sure  to  be  remembered.  We  promise  every 
reader  a most  exciting  and  entertaining  story  in 
“The  Moonstone.”  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  a 
word  of  especial  praise  for  the  illustrations,  which 
are  many,  and  which  are  drawn  with  the  most 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  text,  and  often 
with  a poetic  delicacy  and  distinctive  character 
that  very  greatly  enhance  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  work. 

“Cape  Cod  and  all  along  Shore,”  stories  by 
Charles  Nordhoff,  is  one  of  the  last  publica- 
tions of  the  Harpk  s and  is  a true  American 
book.  They  are  love-stories,  of  course ; but  they 
are  of  the  manly,  racy,  homely  kind,  not  of  the 
velvet  and  satin  quality.  Indeed  there  is  a 
sturdy  honesty  of  tone  in  the  book  which  is  very 
attractive,  and  a real  knowledge  of  character,  a 
susceptibility  to  what  is  essentially  heroic  and 
romantic,  ar  l an  unusual  experience,  which  give 
to  the  stories  an  air  of  actual  narrative.  The 
brief  description  of  a shipwreck  in  “Captain 
Tom — a Resurrection,”  is  as  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque as  any  that  can  be  found.  If  the  form  i3 
slight  and  the  tone  almost  careless,  the  sincerity 
and  knowledge  and  sweet  feeling  make  these  little 
stories  a series  of  Yankee  sea-side  idyls ; and  we 
shall  have  a right  to  be  seriously  disappointed  if 
the  hand  that  has  shown  itself  so  skillful  does  not 
redeem  the  pledge  of  this  delightful  little  vol- 
ume.   


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

When  General  Sherman  was  Interrupted  In  his 
speech  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  by  unreconstructed 
rebels,  he  suggested  that  the  ringleader  should  be 
ducked ; and  if  the  old  war-dog  had  had  his  way,  the 
barking  dog  would  have  had  a good  shaking  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  bath.  They  do  things  differently  in 
Richmond.  Virginia.  On  August  10  Judge  Ould,  for- 
merly a rebel  Brigadier,  was  interrupted  while  speak- 
ing by  a negro  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  Instant- 
ly the  white  rebels  in  the  audience  set  upon  the  of- 
fending negro,  and  all  others  within  reach ; a riot  en- 
sued, in  which  the  whites  ueed  pistols  freely,  wound- 
ing two  negroes  mortally,  and  two  white  men  slightly. 

Mr.  Motley,  late  Minister  to  Austria,  has  declined  a 
public  reception  in  Boston,  as  tendered  him  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  most  prominent  politicians  and  literati 
of  the  Hub. 

The  Western  robbers  of  express  trains  have  been 
driven  by  the  severe  operations  of  Lynch  law  to  Can- 
ada. They  have  congregated  in  such  numbers,  and 
display  such  a belligerent  and  thieving  disposition, 
that  all  trains  have  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers  just  as 
we  had  to  do  in  war  times. 

A bill  has  been  ’ntroduccd  in  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture declaring  negroes  ineligible  to  the  Legislature, 
and  exempting  one-legged  and  one-armed  men  from 
taxation. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals has  made  its  second  annual  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. From  this  it  appears  that  dog  and  cock 
fights  have  been  almost  entirely  suppressed,  ten  drink- 
ing fountains  have  been  erecred  for  the  use  of  horses, 
dogs,  etc.;  great  relief  has  been  furnished  to  car  horses 
during  hot  weather,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons have  been  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  their  beasts. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Stot8  Basiti  has  regained  the  ascendency  in  Ja- 
pan and  put  the  Mikado  in  prison— at  least  in  one  of 
the  temples  under  the  care  of  a high-priest.  He  ha3 
been  urged  to  resume  the  Tycoonate  but  refused.  The 
American  fleet,  with  the  Stonewall  in  possession,  still 
holds  the  balance  of  power.  The  success  of  Stots 
Bashi  will  greatly  benefit  the  foreigners. 

The  Anti-Union  Convention  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, has  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it  necessary  to 
use  every  means  to  effect  a withdrawal  from  the  new 
Confederation. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  improving  condi- 
tion of  Austria,  and  have  noticed  of  late  many  signs 
of  increasing  civilization.  Mr.  Motley,  late  Minister 
to  Vienna,  reports  most  encouragingly  of  the  future 
prospects  of  that  country.  He  says,  in  his  letter  de- 
clining the  Boston  reception:  “Perhaps  you  will  not 
think  it  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  on  this  occasion 
that  in  the  country  where  I have  so  long  been  official- 
ly residing,  it  was  never  my  lot  to  hear  or  to  read  any 
expression  of  unfriendly  feeling  toward  our  country. 
Every  manifestation  was  courteous,  kindly,  and  sin- 


. . but  there  is  light  breaking 

above  them,  and  no  man  that  has  hopes  of  human 
progress  but  must  wish  God-speed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  of  the  present  sovereign  to  advance  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  people  ^«iu  juut  suserdotal  Unalldom.” 
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ways  distant — by  time,  space,  or  pecuniary  con- 
ditions— from  those  breathing-places — the  coun- 
try or  the  sea-shore.  The  problems  of  houses 
and  country  sites  and  watering-places  for  the 


poor,  we  fear,  will  never  be  practically  solved. 
Houses  have  been  planned  but  never  built ; 
country  sites  are  as  dear  as  city  lots ; the  means 
of  transportation  to  the  convenient  sea-shore  are 


inadequate  and  illy  regulated.  Our  nearest  ap- 
proach to  success  in  the  furnishing  of  the  people 
with  a breathing-place  is  the  establishment  of 
Central  Park.  But  though  this  is  a great  suc- 


AFTER  A HOT  DAY. 


It  is  one  of  the  necessary  misfortunes  of  all 
poor  residents  of  a great  city  that  they  are  al- 


ON THE  DOCKS  AFTER  A HOT  DAY, 
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THE  LATE 
GEN.  HALPINE. 

Charles  G.  Hal- 
fine,  Register  of  New 
York,  Editor  of  the 
Citizen , and  formerly  a 
Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  Volunteer 
Army,  but  better  known 
by  his  nom  de  plume  of 
“Miles  O’Reilly,” 
died  suddenly  on  Au- 
gust 3,  aged  39. 

General  Halpine 
was  a native  of  Ireland, 
but  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1846.  He  set- 
tled first  at  Boston,  and 
was  associated  with  B. 
P.  Shillaber  (“Mrs. 
Partington”)  in  the 
publication  of  a liter- 
ary paper.  He  subse- 
quently served  on  the 
Boston  Pilot , New 
York  Herald , New 
York  Times,  etc.  His 
first  literary  venture 
was  a book  of  “ Poems 
by  the  Letter  H.  ” He 
was  the  author  of  the 
famous  poem,  “Stan- 
zas to  the  American 
Flag,”  which  began : 
“Tear  down  the  flaunt- 
ing lie  1" 

and  which,  published 
in  the  Tribune , was  for 
a long  time  thought  to 
have  been  an  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Greeley’s. 

The  nom  de  plume 
under  which  he  was 
best  known  was  as- 
sumed by  General  Hal- 
pine in  a communica- 
tion written  from  the 
Herald.  It  was  a long 
and  entirely  fictitious  account  of  the  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment of  a private  named  “ Miles  O’Reil- 
ly,” who  had  offended  General  Gilmore  by 
praising  Admiral  Dupont  in  a poem  which  was 
circulated  in  camp.  The  writer  in  his  next  letter 
gave  a copy  of  the  verses,  which  caused  great  mer- 
riment wherever  they  were  read.  This  perform- 
ance was  the  first  to  bring  the  Irish  lyrist  before 
the  public ; and  when,  a few  months  afterward, 
the  witty  wag  published  to  the  world  a full- 
page  account  of  a reception  - dinner  given  to 
Miles  O’Reilly  at  Delmonico’s,  whereat 
Mayor  Hoffman  sang  a comic  song,  and  other 
well-known  dignitaries  indulged  in  ridiculous 
speeches,  his  reputation  was  made,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  name  of  Miles  O’Reilly  was  a 
household  word. 
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TILE  LATE  GENERAL  HALPINE. 


cess,  it  is  hardly  the  poor  who  are  most  bene- 
fited by  it ; the  means  of  getting  there  are  still 
too  high  and  inadequate;  and  it  is  rather  the 
wealthy,  after  all,  who  enjoy  its  beauties.  The 
poor  are  still  compelled  to  seek  other  and  less 
pleasant  and  healthy  breathing-places.  We  have 
shown  in  former  issues  that  the  majority  of  these 
are  not  the  most  delightful  localities ; and  have 
before  pleaded  for  the  inauguration  of  steps  to 
relieve  the  pent-up  poor. 

Among  the  most  favored  and  frequented  spots 
are  the  docks  on  East  and  North  rivers,  and  any 
evening  after  the  present  hot  days  the  numerous 
docks  may  be  seen  crowded  with  loungers,  as  is 
the  one  represented  in  our  engraving  on  page 
532.  They  are  by  no  means  always  clean ; the 
perfumes  wafted  on  the  air  from  neighboring 
ships  are  not  always  those  of  Arabia ; the  char- 
acters who  haunt  the  docks  are  not  always  un- 
exceptionable ; yet  with  sundown  of  each  sul- 
try day  come  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  to  these  docks  for  the  sea  air,  which 
comes  tainted  perhaps,  but  still  cooling  and  re- 
freshing to  their  brows. 


DIVING-BELL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  FRIGATE  “HUSSAR. 
Sketched  by  Theodobe  R.  Davis.— [Sra  Page  641.] 


Austrian  Government,  has  lately  become  again 
prominent  in  Austrian  politics,  and,  a few  weeks 
since,  made  one  of  those  telling  speeches  which 
end  arguments  and  settle  questions.  We  give 
in  this  number  of  the  Weekly  a portrait  of  this 
famous  Hungarian  leader.  Deak  was  born  at 
Kechida,  in  the  year  1803.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  his  boyhood  he  was  remarkable  for 
quick  intelligence,  and  the  aptitude  he  evinced 
in  his  scholastic  studies.  At  college  he  attained 
high  distinction ; and  in  the  year  1832  he  was 
elected  to  the  Diet  by  the  Zalaer  Comitat,  which 
he  represented  until  the  year  1836. 

Dear  is  a man  of  the  strictest  integrity  of 
principle.  Of  this  he  afforded  evidence  in  1843, 
when  he  preferred  relinquishing  his  trust  as  a 
deputy  to  giving  utterance  to  a word  which  his 
conscience  could  not  fully  approve. 

In  1844  he  traveled  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  1847  the  state  of  his  health  in- 
duced him  to  decline  being  elected  a deputy. 
Meanwhile  he  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  Liberal  party  in  his  native  country; 
and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  Count  Louis 
Batthyani  formed  a Hungarian  Ministry,  Deak 


accepted  the  port-folio  of  Justice.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  Batthyani’s  Ministry  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  pursuit 
of  literature  and  science. 

The  year  1861  again  called  him  into  the  arena 
of  political  action ; and  from  that  time  until  the 
reconciliation  of  king  and  people  was  effected 
in  1866,  Deak  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Moderate  National  party  in  Hungary,  the  policy 
pursued  by  whom  has  now  been  crowned  with 
success.  Deak  has  been  offered  office,  honors, 
and  wealth  by  Francis  Joseph,  who  has  even 
condescended  to  pay  personal  visits  to  the  man 
who  was  once  his  stanchest  opponent;  but  the 
patriot  has  declined  them  all,  preferring  to  have 
it  recorded  of  him — as  assuredly  it  will  be  re- 
corded— that  he  served  his  country  for  herself 
alone. 

In  manner  Deak  is  unassuming  and  even  dif- 
fident, and  he  possesses  a wonderful  amount  of 
calmness  and  self-command.  These  last-men- 
tioned qualities,  together  with  his  powerful  elo- 
quence, have  enabled  him  to  influence  and  even 
to  control  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  most  excited  times. 


FRANCIS  DEAK. 

Francis  Deak,  the  man  to  whom  Hungary 
is  most  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  her  old 
Constitution  and  her  rights  under  the  present 


FRANCIS  DEAK,  THE  HUNGARIAN  LEADER. 


PRIZES  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  YACHT  CLUB.— [Sjce  Page  534.] 
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THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  give  on  page  532  a picture  representing  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  Capote  Utahs  and  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  with  their  agent 
and  interpreters.  This  party  of  Indians  are 
about  to  start  from  Abiquin,  New  Mexico,  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  with  Governor  W.  F.  M. 
Akny,  into  the  unexplored  region  west  of  the 
San  Juan  River,  and  which  lies  between  that 
stream  and  the  Colorado  River  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  thor- 
oughly explore  that  country,  with  the  view  of 
locating  the  Utahs  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  upon  a 
reservation  outside  of  the  settlements. 

Governor  Akny  has  the  confidence  of  these 
Indians,  and  is  urging  in  their  behalf  that  a 
treaty  should  be  made  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
of  New  Mexico.  He  advocates  the  adoption  of 
a treaty  requiring  each  tribe  to  cultivate  peace- 
ful relations  with  all  other  tribes,  and  binding 
them  to  cease  hostilities  with  all  tribes  who  are 
at  peace  with  the  United  States ; to  relinquish 
the  right  they  claim  to  roam  where  they  please 
in  the  Territory ; and  granting  them,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  relinquishment  of  this  right,  a 
certain  specified  tract  of  land  as  their  reserva- 
tion, the  boundaries  of  which  should  be  fully  de- 
fined, and  the  Indians  be  required  to  remain  on 
it ; the  American  and  Mexican  citizens  excluded 
therefrom,  except  when  permitted  by  the  agent. 
The  treaty  should  give  the  Indians  a reasonable 
compensation  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
claimed  rights,  in  annual  payments,  not  in  mon- 
ey, but  in  clothing,  provisions,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  farming  implements,  etc.,  such  as 
would  be  necessary  for  their  comfort,  and  enable 
them  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  manufacture  their 
own  clothing.  Governor  Arny  urges  that  an 
Industrial  School  should  be  established  on  the 
reservation ; and  in  the  treaty  it  should  be  speci- 
fied that  all  children  between  eight  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  should  be  placed  in  the  school  to 
be  educated ; the  Government  agreeing  that  dur- 
ing that  period  the  children  should  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  the  Indians  to  agree  that  the  chil- 
dren shall  labor  at  least  three  hours  per  day  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  agent. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  number  about  one  thou- 
sand persons,  and  the  different  bands  of  Utahs 
number  over  five  thousand  fighting  men,  who 
have  studied  the  art  of  Indian  warfare  to  per- 
fection.   


THE  YACHT  CLUB  PRIZES. 

We  represent  on  page  533  the  solid  silver 
prizes  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Tiffany  & Co., 
of  this  city,  for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and 
which  are  to  be  sailed  for  during  the  August 
cruise  of  the  squadron. 

The  designs  are  exquisite,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion, in  engraving  or  relief,  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  object  of  the  prizes.  The  wine- 
cooler  is  of  fine  proportion,  made  somewhat  aft- 
er the  fashion  of  a ship’s  bucket,  supported  by 
four  feet,  on  which  dolphins  in  bass-relief  sport  in 
silver  waves.  This  is  richly  ornamented  with  a 
finely  wrought  border  of  chaste  pattern,  between 
which  and  the  base  is  engraved  a representation 
of  a yacht  race.  A second  piece  is  a superb  and 
graceful  punch-bowl,  of  which  each  handle  repre- 
sents a youthful  Neptune  holding  his  symbolic 
trident.  Three  equi-distant  dolphins’  heads  sup- 
port the  upright  handle  of  the  cover,  while  on 
either  side,  from  a flat  chasing  of  ivy  leaves, 
spring  winged  figures  of  Speed,  together  holding 
a shield  or  disc,  on  which  is  to  be  inscribed  the 
winner’s  name. 

The  tankard  and  two  cups  are  of  novel  and 
unique  design.  The  lid  of  the  tankard  is  well 
set  off  by  a statuette,  in  annealed  silver,  of  a 
sailor  standing  in  repose  by  the  side  of  a cap- 
stan, and  the  handle  is  similarly  adorned  by  two 
foul  anchors  and  a block.  Each  cup  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a capstan,  around  which  the  ends  of 
the  handle  of  (silver)  rope  are  ingeniously  twined. 

The  tankard,  three  cups,  and  waiter  are  among 
the  very  finest  works  of  the  kind  that  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  behold,  and  the  re- 
cipient may  well  feel  proud  to  have  won  such 
beautiful  works  of  art.  The  general  forms  of  the 
tankard,  cups,  and  waiter  are  Roman,  though  not 
so  severely  classic  as  to  seem  strange  to  our  mod- 
ernized eyes.  The  flat  chasing  known  as  re- 
pousse for  beauty  of  design  and  excellent  finish 
deserves  the  greatest  praise.  In  all  these  works 
the  effect  is  marvelously  heightened  by  the  ju- 
dicious disposition  of  the  polished  and  matted 
grounds.  


POPULATION  OF  LONDON. 

The  City  of  London,  comprising  about  ninety 
small  parishes,  is  less  than  ona  square  mile  in 
area;  whereas  the  whole  metropolis,  in  all  its 
vastnejs,  reaches  nearly  a hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  City  can  not  enlarge,  seeing 
that  it  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  It  can  not 
increase  in  population,  unless  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  increase  in  number  or  in  height.  The 
process  has  been  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Mod- 
ern banks  and  insurance  offices  now  occupy  spots 
on  which  whole  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  used 
to  stand.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  Roval  Ex- 
change, and  other  public  buildings  have  similarly 
done  their  work  as  house- destroyers.  From 
these  causes  the  population  of  the  City — mean- 
ing those  who  sleep  and  have  their  homes  in  the 
City — is  gradually  lessening;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  process  will  continue,  mak- 
ing the  City  a concentrated  place  of  business 
only.  There  are  more  churches  and  chapels, 
more  clergymen  and  ministers,  in  this  square 
mile  of  ground  than  on  any  equal  area  in  the 
Queen’s  dominions.  There  are  more  children 
under  education  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
There  are  more  customs  duties,  more  commerce, 
more  trading  profits  (as  denoted  by  income  tax), 
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more  shipping,  higher  rents,  more  ratable  annual 
value,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  any 
where  else. 

Although  there  are  only  about  110,000  per- 
sons who  sleep  in  the  City,  there  are  280,000 
who  belong  to  it,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
being  regularly  and  daily  engaged,  occupied,  or 
employed  within  its  limits.  In  other  words,  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  City  about  forty  per 
cent,  dw'ell  there  at  night,  while  the  remaining 
sixty  per  cent,  quit  the  place  after  the  close  of 
business  hours  to  go  to  their  domestic  firesides 
elsewhere.  Three-fifths  of  those  who  make  their 
money  in  the  City  spend  it  out  of  the  City.  These 
three-fifths  comprise,  almost  to  a man,  the  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  class,  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Taking  twelve  business  hours,  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  549,  G13 
persons  enter  the  really  small  City  of  London ; 
in  the  sixteen  hours  between  five  in  the  morn- 
ing and  nine  in  the  evening  the  number  reaches 
679,744  ; while  in  the  whole  day  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  number  very  nearly  touches  three-quar- 
ters of  a million — 728,986!  In  other  words,  a 
mass  of  persons,  equal  in  number  to  twice  the 
entire  population  of  twenty  cities — Oxford,  Chi- 
chester, Worcester,  Winchester,  Wells,  Peter- 
borough, Rochester,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Lich- 
field, Durham,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Bangor,  Ely,  and 
Ripon — enter  the  City  of  London  every  day,  and 
the  same  number  leave  it. 


A CHANGE. 

Parting  the  dusky  draperies  of  sleep 
My  sorrow  Btood,  a vision  with  calm  eyes, 
Not  robed  in  her  remembered  mournful  guise, 
Nor  pallid  as  from  tears  she  could  not  weep, 
But  fair,  exceeding  wise. 

‘ ‘ What  change  is  here  ?”  I marveled,  and  she  drew 
Closer,  with  quiet  step,  to  my  dim  bed. 

Her  hand  was  like  a sunbeam  on  my  head, 
Weightless  and  warm ; her  kiss  was  pure  as  dew. 
“ Call  me  thy  friend,”  she  said. 


THE  DOUBLE  MISTAKE. 

Bertha  Bell  ran  down  stairs  with  her  hat 
and  gloves  in  her  hand. 

“I  will  be  ready  in  a minute,  Cousin  Paley!” 
she  called,  stopping  an  instant  at  the  open  door. 

“All  right ! so  will  I ! ” returned  Cousin  Paley, 
following  her  into  the  sitting-room,  with  a gun  in 
his  hand.  “I  will  leave  my  gun  in  this  corner, 
Aunt  Bethiali.  I shall  go  out  for  another  shot 
at  ducks,  when  Bertha  and  I come  back,  before 
I go  home.  It  is  loaded  with  a double  charge 
all  ready.” 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  the  gun  behind  a small 
table,  safely,  as  it  seemed ; but  somehow  it  slipped 
and  fell  over.  Instantly  there  was  a flash,  a 
crash,  and  a scream  from  Aunt  Bethiah  as  well  as 
Bertha.  The  room  was  full  of  sulphurous  smoke, 
and  somebody  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  It 
was  Bertha,  who  a moment  before  Btood  laugh- 
ing and  pulling  out  her  liat-ribbons. 

And  so  in  an  instant  all  the  colors  of  the  day 
had  changed.  Instead  of  a ride  with  his  pretty 
young  cousin  along  the  summer  meadows,  Paley 
Fairbrother  jumped  into  the  waiting  chaise  and 
rode  in  all  haste  for  Doctor  Peet.  And  in  just 
one  hour  after  she  ran  so  gayly  down  the  stair- 
case Bertha  Bell  lay  white  and  still  on  her  mo- 
ther’s bed,  with  a smell  of  ether  in  the  room  and 
no  right  foot.  The  charge,  being  double,  had 
entirely  shattered  it,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  amputation  being  necessary. 

Bertha  was  brave  as  one  of  the  early  martyrs, 
and  hopeful  as  a rainbow ; but  poor  Cousin  Paley 
was  in  the  deeps  of  gloomy  horror  and  despair. 

“ It  was  I that  did  it,  Aunt  Bethiah ! It  was 
I ! Oh  ! Aunt  Bethiah,  I don’t  dare  go  home. 
I don’t  dare  see  my  mother.  What  will  my  mo- 
ther say?  She  was  always  so  opposed  to  my 
touching  a gun,”  he  said. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Paley  Fairbrother’s  mo- 
ther was  my  own  next  neighbor  in  the  city ; and 
just  at  nightfall  of  that  unfortunate  day  I heard, 
out  in  my  bit  of  a back-yard,  where  I stood  nail- 
ing up  the  grape-vines,  a sound  of  violent  weep- 
ing in  the  adjoining  yard ; and  looking  through 
the  lattice,  I saw  Mrs.  Fairbrother  herself  crying 
with  all  her  heart. 

“Some  of  the  family  must  be  dead,”  thought 
I,  though  to  be  sure  I had  little  reason  to  take 
fright  at  my  neighbor  Fairbrother’s  tears,  for  they 
flowed  with  the  same  readiness  if  a pie  or  a prin- 
ciple were  in  danger.  But  this  time  it  seemed 
something  sad  had.  happened. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Fairbrother  ?” 
I asked. 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  Longley ! it  is  too  dreadful  to  tell !" 
she  sobbed ; and  then  went  right  on  to  tell  it. 
“Paley  is  in  the  house  now,  crying  as  hard  as 
he  can  cry,  ” said  she. 

Just  then  Paley  himself  came  to  the  door,  his 
handsome  boyish  face  flushed  and  stained  with 
boyish  tears. 

“ It  was  all  my  fault,  Mrs.  Longley,”  said  he. 
“All  my  fault:  and  now  1 shall  spend  every 
cent  I ever  earn,  excepting  just  enough  to  live 
on,  for  Cousin  Bertha.  Just  as  soon  as  she  can 
wear  it,  I shall  buy  the  most  beautiful  foot  for  her 
that  can  be  made ; and  if  I ever  marry,  I shall 
marry  her,”  he  continued,  with  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  a boy  and  the  satisfied  assurance  of  a 
man. 

Months  after  this  I saw  a carriage  stop  before 
neighbor  Fairbrother’s  door,  and  pretty  Bertha 
Bell  taken  out  in  her  cousin  Paley’s  arms,  and 
carried  into  the  house. 

A sweet-faced  girl,  only  sixteen , and  far  enough 
from  looking  upon  her  life  as  blighted  and  over, 


as  I perceived  when  I had  once  seen  her  happy 
eyes  and  heard  her  glad  laugh. 

“ Every  body  is  so  good  to  me,”  said  she,  gay- 
ly. “I  believe,  on  the  whole,  I am  well  paid  for 
my  foot.  Only  think,  Mrs.  Longley,  of  a Bea- 
con Street  lady  I never  saw  sending  me  such  an 
elegant  bouquet  as  this ! And  then  the  fruit  I 
have  had  from  entire  strangers ! And  my  friends  ! 
why,  none  of  them  go  any  where  but  they  are 
sure  to  pick  up  something  beautiful  or  curious 
for  me.  I could  not  be  waited  on  more  tender- 
ly if  I were  the  Princess  Royal;  and  as  for 
Cousin  Paley  /” 

Bertha  finished  her  sentence  by  a loving  look 
at  Paley  Fairbrother,  and  he  returned  it  with  one 
so  tender  and  protecting  that  I thought  to  myself 
it  was  not  likely  to  be  a heavy  trial  to  the  young 
man  to  take  care  of  his  cousin  Bertha  all  their 
lives. 

At  last  she  was  ready  for  the  new  foot — “the 
most  beautiful  foot  that  could  be  made.” 

“It  is  splendid,  Mrs.  Longley,”  said  Paley, 
who  was  a great  friend  of  mine.  “Dr.  Peet 
does  not  allow  her  to  wear  it  longer  than  half  an 
hour  at  a time  now  at  first,  but  she  can  walk  with 
it  just  as  nice  as  can  be.  She  is  a little  slow 
starting,  but  after  that  you  wouldn’t  notice  a 
thing  different,  and  you  will  say  so  when  you  see 
her.  ” 

I saw  her,  and  I did  say  so.  Bertha  could 
even  run  down  6tairs  once  more,  and  was  ready 
to  take  her  place  again  in  the  kingdom  of  youth 
and  beauty. 

Th§  sun  rose  and  the  sun  set,  the  earth  turned 
restlessly  over  and  over  on  its  axis,  and  traveled 
around  and  around  the  patient  sun,  and  Bertha 
kept  on  growing  beautiful,  while  Paley  was  still 
tireless  in  the  devotion  which  was  at  once  father- 
ly, brotherly,  and  lover-like. 

In  all  this  time  there  had  been  no  outside 
changes  to  me  anti  mine  more  important  than 
new  pavements  and  lines  of  horse-railways  in  the 
city,  and  new  growths  of  butter-cups  and  daisies 
in  the  country.  But  of  a sudden  evety  thing  be- 
gan to  happen,  until  it  seemed  as  though  the  very 
foundations  of  the  world  had  fallen  out.  When, 
at  last,  life  settled  again  into  an  everyday  level, 
nothing  was  unchanged  only  that  I still  lived  in 
part  of  my  old  home,  but  with  one  servant  in- 
stead of  four,  and  only  my  niece  Lucy  for  com- 
pany. In  the  general  wreck  of  friends  and  for- 
tune Lucy  had  been  left  homeless ; but,  although 
she  had  lost  every  thing  else,  she  had  kept  her 
joyous  heart,  and  she  came  to  me  cheerful  as  a 
cricket  on  my  hearth. 

Mrs.  Fairbrother  remained  my  next  neighbor, 
and  as  she  was  always  at  hand  to  weep  with  those 
that  wept,  I had  a great  deal  of  sympathy  and 
kindness  from  her,  as  also  from  Paley,  with  whom 
I was  as  great  friends  as  ever. 

One  day  Mrs.  Fairbrother  came  in  through  the 
gate  that  opened  in  the  lattice  between  our  yards. 
She  had  a basket  of  early  lettuce  and  pepper- 
grass  in  her  hand,  and  a tear  or  two  in  her  eye. 

“ I have  brought  you  a taste  of  my  lettuce, 
Mrs.  Longley,  and  I hope  it  will  not  prove  so 
tough  you  can  not  eat  it,”  said  she  in  her  self- 
deprecating  way,  setting  down  the  basket  and 
setting  herself  down  with  a gentle  sigh. 

I saw  at  once  something  was  the  matter,  and 
that  the  lettuce  was  only  an  excuse  for  coming 
in ; for  my  neighbor  Fairbrother,  though  we  were 
back  and  forth  so  often,  never  came  without  a 
distinct  errand.  But  the  errand  of  the  lettuce 
being  disposed  of  and  dwelt  upon  as  long  as  it 
would  possibly  bear,  still  she  staid,  sighing  softly 
now  and  then  with  a cloudy  look.  I tried  talk- 
ing about  her  strawberry-bed,  her  ten  chickens, 
the  poor  luck  she  had  had  with  washer-women ; 
but  the  right  thing  was  not  touched,  and  the 
trouble  remained  as  plain  to  see  as  a bit  of  un- 
dissolved camphor-gum. 

“Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Longley,”  said  she 
at  last,  wiping  her  eyes,  “what  is 'the  matter 
with  Paley  ? Something  is  on  his  mind  I can 
see.” 

“ Why  no,  why  do  you  think  so  ?”  I returned, 
not  much  startled,  for  something  is  always  on 
somebody’s  mind  according  to  Mrs.  Fairbrother. 
So  I brought  a glass  of  Califomia-plant  beer, 
knowing  that  drinking  was  a sort  of  universal 
panacea  to  her.  It  made  but  little  difference 
what;  hop  tea,  gill-run-over-the-ground,  sage, 
wake-robin,  or  the  best  Bohea.  As  she  often 
said  she  was  not  sure  but  she  could  live  without 
eating;  she  knew  by  frequent  experience  she 
could  without  sleeping ; but  she  must  drink. 

Accordingly  her  face  brightened  as  she  sipped 
the  beer,  but  she  still  shook  her  bonnet  dismally. 

“Paley  has  fits  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
own  room,  and  I can’t  find  out  for  why,”  said 
she,  plaintively.  “Then  when  I try  to  cheer 
him  up  by  sending  him  in  to  talk  to  you  and 
Lucy  he  makes  some  excuse  not  to  come.  He 
seems  to  prefer  to  be  by  himself,  and  I can  see 
all  is  not  right.  It  may  be  his  liver ; but  if  not 
his  liver,  something  is  on  his  mind.  I have  tried 
slying  a little  thorough-wort  tea  into  his  coffee. 
That  is  excellent  for  any  stomach  difficulty,  and 
Paley  won’t  ever  take  medical  drinks — not  if  he 
knows  it ; so  I have  to  use  stratagem  when  I see 
what  he  needs.  I knew  a little  thorough-wort 
would  do  him  no  hurt  any  way,  and  it  might 
touch  his  case;  but  it  does  not  seem  to.” 

Then  she  gave  her  bonnet  another  despairing 
shake  and  turned  to  finishing  her  beer.  “ You 
come  in  to  tea  to-night,  you  and  Lucy,  and  see 
what  you  think,”  she  added,  putting  down  the 
glass  and  rising  to  go. 

Accordingly  Lucy  and  I went  in  to  tea ; but 
Paley  did  not  appear  till  after  we  were  seated  at 
the  table,  although  we  heard  him  go  up  stairs  an 
hour  before,  and  his  mother  had  called  him  three 
times.  But  I perceived  at  once  that  this  time 
his  mother’s  anxiety  was  not  altogether  fidget. 
Paley  did  really  look  troubled  and  unhappy ; and 
although  he  tried  hard  to  seem  unchanged  and 
gav,  it  was  plainly  an  effort,  and  the  effort  was  a 
failure.  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was  right.  He  was 


either  ill  or  in  trouble ; but  I knew  Paley  well 
enough  to  know  the  more  one  tried  to  find  out 
the  matter  the  less  one  would  know,  and  there 
was  nothing  but  to  stand  aside  and  be  sorry  for 
him  without  showing  it. 

So  I talked  over  the  last  magazines,  the  price 
of  strawberries,  and  the  prospect  for  grapes ; and 
Paley  tried  to  keep  the  deathly  look  out  of  his 
face  and  talk  with  me,  till  I pitied  him  clear 
through  my  heart,  while  I pretended  to  be  only 
criticising  the  cut  and  color  of  Ids  vest. 

“It  isn’t  a case  for  thorough-wort,”  said  I to 
myself.  “ Something  deeper  than  the  liver.” 

Presently  the  door-bell  rang,  and,  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother  answering  it  herself,  we  heard  her  through 
the  open  inner  door  crying  out,  ‘ ‘ You  little  dear! 
Paley  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you!  Come  right 
straight  in !” 

I happened  to  glance  at  Paley  at  the  moment, 
and,  having  on  my  far-seeing  glasses,  was  fright- 
ened at  his  sudden  paleness.  But  his  voice 
sounded  natural  enough  as  he  arose  a moment 
after  and  spoke  cordially  to  his  cousin  Bertha, 
whom  Mrs.  Fairbrother  brought  in  with  the  air 
of  bringing  a pleasant  surprise. 

Bertha  came  without  any  trace  of  lameness, 
and  with  such  a sweet  face  and  charming  man- 
ner that  one  wished  she  were  a baby  to  be  taken 
up  and  kissed.  We  all  did  kiss  her,  to  be  sure, 
even  to  Paley,  who  met  her  with  a grave  and 
gentle  air  very  becoming  to  him.  But  still, 
though  he  sat  by  and  talked  to  Bertha  all  the 
evening  through,  with  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one 
else,  the  same  sad  weight  kept  down  his  spirits. 

Even  my  niece  Lucy,  who  is  not  like  me  in 
being  observing,  noticed  it.  Lucy,  who,  always 
cheerful  herself  in  her  quiet  way,  supposed  every 
body  else  to  be. 

There  was  as  much  difference  between  Bertha 
Bell  and  Lucy  as  between  a full-blown  rose  and 
a sprig  of  mignonnette ; but  they  were  both  as 
sweet  as  they  could  be,  and  it  is  hardly  a matter 
of  choice  between  roses  and  mignonnette;  so, 
when  I saw  them  together  with  Paley  beside 
Bertha,  like  a bit  of  “ boys’-love”  or  a geranium 
leaf,  I felt  it  was  a pity  they  should  ever  be  apart, 
they  set  each  other  off  so  prettily.  But  this  even- 
ing, although  the  Rose  was  brighter  than  ever, 
there  seemed  a sort  of  mist  over  the  other  two. 

“What  was  it,  Lucy?”  said  I,  after  we  had 
gone  home.  “Was  any  thing  wrong  with  you 
or  Paley  to-night  ?” 

“Not  with  me,  Aunt  Jane.  But  Paley  did 
not  seem  exactly  natural.  And  he  has  not  for 
quite  a while.  I think  something  troubles  him ; 
and  a good  many  times  lately  he  has  begun  to 
speak,  or  looked  just  ready  to,  and  then  turned 
away  suddenly.  Or  not  very  lately,  either;  I 
haven’t  Been  him  much  very  lately.” 

Then  Lucy  made  a long  pause  and  began  to 
take  down  her  hair.  When  she  spoke  again  her 
voice  was  constrained  by  an  evident  effort  to 
speak  perfectly  natural.  “Is  Paley  engaged  to 
Ms  cousin  Bertha  ?”  said  she. 

“Why  yes,  I suppose  there  is  an  understand- 
ing that  amounts  to  an  engagement,”  I replied, 
looking  at  her  in  a little  surprise,  but  seeing  no- 
thing unusual  in  her  face ; though,  to  be  sure,  I 
hadn’t  on  my  far-glasses.  And  then  I turned 
off  the  gas  and  went  to  bed. 

After  that  I saw  nothing  of  Paley  Fairbrother 
for  two  weeks  and  more,  and  then  he  came  in 
one  day  as  I was  sitting  by  myself. 

“It  is  Lucy’s  afternoon  for  her  music  lesson, 
and  you  are  alone,  aren’t  you  ?”  said  he.  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  on  impet- 
uously : “I  can  not  bear  it,  Mrs.  Longley ; what 
shall  I do  ? It  is  Lucy  I love,  and  it  is  Bertha  I 
must  many ! What  shall  I do  ? What  shall  I 
do  ?” 

I was  more  than  surprised,  I was  shocked. 

“Why,  Paley!  what  a dreadful  thing  this  is 
you  are  telling  me ! Lucy  is  a dear  good  girl, 
but  she  doesn’t  love  you,  and  Bertha  does,  jpu 
know,”  I gasped  out,  foolishly. 

“I  know  it,  and  I will  not  break  Bertha’s 
heart  by  marrying  any  body  else ; but  I can  not 
be  so  false  as  to  marry  her  when  I love  another.” 
Then  he  turned  upon  me,  fiercely.  “Why  did 
ou  bring  Lucy  in  my  way?  You  should  have 
nown  better!” 

Poor  boy ! It  was  dreadful ; yet  he  could 
take  out  no  patent  on  his  suffering,  for  many  a 
one  has  gone  with  torn  feet  along  the  same  pain- 
ful road  before  him. 

“It  is  too  hard,”  said  he ; “I  can  not  be  true 
to  myself  without  being  false  to  Bertha.  But  I 
shall  never  marry.  No,  never!  And  some  day 
I shall  be  dead,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over.” 

As  he  spoke  a shadow  crossed  the  window,  and, 
looking  out,  he  started  up  and  went  through  the 
garden  door  as  Lucy  came  in  through  the  front 
door. 

After  that  I tried,  of  course,  to  keep  my  dear 
girl  out  of  Paley’s  sight,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  for  a month  they  hardly  met  at  all.  But  in 
the  time  Bertha  Bell  came  often,  and  at  last  took 
Lucy  home  with  her  for  a week. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  I was  invited  out  to 
spend  a day,  and  found  Bertha’s  mother,  whom 
I knew  very  little  before,  an  anxious,  overbur- 
dened woman,  as  fussy  and  full  of  melancholy 
foreboding  as  her  sister  Fairbrother. 

Her  beer  was  not  so  spirited  as  it  was  expected 
to  be ; a piece  of  cloth  spread  to  whiten  on  the 
grass  showed  signs  of  mildew;  and  the  robins 
were  eating  all  her  cherries. 

“Sometimes  I think, ’’said  she,  pensively,  “it 
doesn’t  pay  to  live.” 

But  when  Bertha  came  in  sight  her  mother’s 
cloudy  face  cleared  in  spite  of  herself.  So  thor- 
oughly sweet  in  temper  and  manner  as  Bertha 
always  was,  it  seemed  impossible  for  annoyances 
and  troubles  to  move  her  as  they  do  those  of  us 
who  keep  our  nerves  on  the  outside  ready  to  be 
jarred  by  every  passing  touch. 

‘ ‘ There  is  nothing  on  her  mind,  that  is  cer- 
tain, and  I am  thankful  for  it.  Paley  can  not 
help  loving  her ; and  it  would  be  a sin  to  take 
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all  the  sunshine  out  of  her  sky,”  said  I to  myself, 
remembering  that 

“Lightest  hearts 

Make  sometimes  heaviest  mourning.” 

So  when,  on  our  way  home,  Lucy  told  me  the 
wedding-day  of  Bertha  and  Paley  was  appointed, 
I was,  on  the  whole,  glad  he  had  thought  better 
of  his  determination  never  to  marry. 

“They  will  be  very  happy  together.  It  is  a 
good  thing,”  said  I,  heartily. 

“ i hope  so,"  returned  Lucy,  with  such  a little 
sigh  that  I should  never  have  heard  it,  only  I had 
on  my  far-glasses,  and  they  quickened  all  my 
senses'. 

Then  I fell  to  wondering  why  Lucy  sighed, 
and  was  very  glad  it  was  not  for  herself ; but, 
before  I had  time  to  ask  her,  she  added, 
“Bertha  wishes  me  to  stand  with  her,  Aunt 
Jane.” 

“ By  no  means.  I can  not  consent  to  such  a 
thing/’  1 answered,  decidedly,  thinking  of  the 
mockery  it  would  be  to  poor  Paley. 

“I  did  not  want  to,  but  Bertha  was  so  ai 
ions,  and  thought  I should  be  such  a comfort,  I 
didn’t  know  but  I ought,”  returned  Lucy. 

“Bertha  will  need  no  comfort  but  her  hus- 
band,” I replied,  severely  vexed  by  the  ignorant 
girlishness  that  understood  so  little  at  what  price 
her  happiness  was  bought. 

Half-way  back  to  the  city  we  met  Paley  Fair- 
brother  going  out  to  see  his  bride ; and  the  same 
evening  as  we  sat  by  ourselves— Lucy  crochet- 
ing a toilet-set  for  her  bridal  gift  to  Bertha,  and 
I thinking  of  poor  Paley  and  his  unsatisfied 
heart— Paley  himself  tapped  at  the  half-open 
door,  and  came  suddenly  in  upon  us. 

I looked  up  in  surprise,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  when  I saw  the  unburdened  and  even 
radiant  look  on  his  face,  mingled  yet  with  the 
unrest  of  anxious  doubt. 

“I  could  wait  no  longer,”  he  said,  in  a sudden 
burst,  “before  speaking  to  Lucy.  Bertha  is  such 
an  angel ! And  there  1 was,  the  wickedest  hypo- 
crite tlmt  ever  lived,  going  to  allow  her  to  many 
me  under  the  belief  that  1 loved  her  best  of  all  the 
world  1 I thought  1 was  acting  from  generosity, 
but  it  was  only  cowardice , Mrs.  Longley ; nothing 
else.  She  put  me  to  such  shame  by  her  own  no- 
ble courage  and  truth.  Oh ! she  is  an  angel ! It 
was  wrong,  she  said,  to  marry  with  a lie  in  one  s 
mouth,  ancPI  had  a right  to  know  that  she  had 
loved  Percy  Hathaway— that  high-school  teach- 
er at  Lindsey,  you  know — better  than  me.  But 
she  never  suspected  till  he  spoke  to  her,  and  then 
she  never  gave  him  a word  of  encouragement. 
She  felt  bound  to  me,  and  meant  to  be  faithful, 
only  she  could  not  begin  with  a falsehood  in  her 
mouth,  and  thought  I had  a right  to  know.  Such 
an  angel ! You  can’t  think  how  handsome  she 
looked  when  she  said  that.  I had  to  kiss  her  on 
the  spot,  and  then  I told  her  my  story.  And  now 
if  Lucy  will  not  love  me  I don’t  know  what  I shall 
do!” 

As  he  spoke  in  his  boyish  vehemence  and  manly 
passion  Lucy  went  red  and  white,  and  red  again, 
without  saying  a word  or  looking  up,  while  I was 


dumb  as  she. 

Presently  Paley  spoke  again.  ‘ ‘ Speak,  Lucy, 
won’t  you  ? I dpn’t  know  what  I shall  do  if  you 
will  not  love  me,”  he  repeated,  earnestly. 

Then  Lucy  looked  shyly  up.  “I  never  could 
see  how  Bertha  could  love  any  body  better  than 
Paley,  but  I didn’t  tell  her  so.” 

Poor  Lucy ! It  seemed,  with  all  my  gratula- 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  my  far-glasses,  that  it  was 
she  who  had  been  wearing  the  crown  of  fire,  aft- 
er all.  Besides  returning  Paley’s  unspoken  love 
with  true  womanly  interest — which  is  compound 
— she  had  been  sole  confidante  of  Bertha’s  mis- 
taken scruples,  tearing  her  heart  with  tender 
sympathy,  and  keeping  her  secrets  so  closely 
that  I,  in  my  blind  wisdom,  did  not  even  dis- 
cover that  she  had  any  secrets  to  keep.  But 
“When  the  shore  is  won  at  last, 

Who  will  count  the  billows  passed?" 


Not  long  after  this  evening  there  was  a double 
wedding  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  I sat  in  the 
first  pew,  with  my  neighbor  Fairbrother  wiping 
her  eves  in  pure  delight  upon  one  side  of  me, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  sighing  out  her  thanksgivings 
upon  the  other;  while  I looked  through  my 
glasses  at  the  kneeling  brides,  and  said  to  my- 
self, how  much  better  the  truth  serves  one  than 
a lie! 


JAPANESE  WHITING. 

Japanese  writing  is  very  free  and  flowing, 
and  well  deserves  the  term  “cursive,”  which 
is  usually  applied  to  it.  Like  printing,  it  is  in 
vertical  columns,  commencing  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  page.  Although  this  method  of  writ- 
ing does  not  appear  to  admit  of  so  much  variety 
in  the  shape  of  the  letters  as  the  horizontal  sys- 
tem, it  is  very  rapidly  done,  and  looks  very  char- 
acteristic. It  is  difficult  for  a student  to  1 -ci- 
pher, as  a very  curious  style  is  adopted,  and  the 
variations  of  handwriting  always  cause  written 
characters  to  be  less  easily  intelligible  than  print- 
ed matter.  Pens  and  ink  are  of  course  not 
used:  a brush,  consisting  of  a nicely  arranged 
bunch  of  hair,  finely  pointed,  in  a bamboo  han- 
dle, is  passed  along  a stone,  on  which  some  In- 
dian ink  has  been  rubbed  down  with  water.  The 
writing-paper  is  porous,  and  easily  receives  and 
retains  the  characters  lightly  and  rapidly  painted 
on  it  by  the  writer. 

What  renders  it  difficult  to  speak  and  write 
Japanese  correctly  is,  that  the  phraseology  va- 
ries according  to  the  position  in  life  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  person  addressed.  A Japanese 
lady,  when  conversing  with  her  female  relatives, 
uses  a different  choice  of  words  from  what  she 
Would  do  were  6he  speaking  either  to  her  male 
relatives  or  to  her  servants.  To  fail  or  to  mis- 
place these  expressions  betrays  a want  of  refine- 
ment and  education  which  is  instantly  discover- 
able by  the  practiced  ear ; and  thus  one  may  be 
well  acquainted  with^p..cp^piiui4  l^UPftuage  of 


’ the  common  people,  and  yet  be  unable  to  address 
those  of  higher  rank. 

In  reference  to  writing,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  post-offices  exist  in  all  Japanese  towns  and 
cities  except  “Jeddo,”  the  capital  of  the  Ty- 
coon. The  postage  of  a letter  from  “ Simonosa- 
ki”  to  Jeddo  (for  letters  are  received  there, 
though  there  is  no  public  office  whence  they 
can  be  dispatched)  is  five  tempos  (about  seven- 
pence -halfpenny).  The  distance  is  over  200 
miles,  therefore  the  tariff  is  not  much  higher 
than  what  our  fathers  used  to  pay.  In  a coun- 
try where  money  is  worth  so  much  as  it  is  in 
Japan  it  is  Sufficiently  high  to  prevent  a very 
large  correspondence  being  carried  on,  but  this 
means  of  communication  is  always  available. 


THE  AMERICAN  ARMY* 

To  create,  command,  and  disband  a great  army 
are  among  the  most  difficult  acts  of  a free  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  period  of  the  inauguration  cf  Lincoln, 
the  United  States  were  really  without  an  army. 
The  insignificant  force  which  had  formerly  pass- 
ed under  that  name  had  been  dissipated  by  the 
perfidy  of  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War ; the  most 
important  portion  of  it  had  been  disarmed  and 
destroyed  in  Texas  by  the  treason  of  General 
Twiggs. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  army  numbered 
about  1,050,000  men.  Such  was  its  strength 
when  it  was  disbanded. 

Enthusiasm  furnished  in  the  beginning  what 
seemed  to  be  an  adequate  supply  on  volunteers. 
But  enthusiasm  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  a steady 
principle  of  national  action.  It  is  quickly  excit- 
ed, and,  under  the  influence  of  adversity,  as  quick- 
ly subsides.  Men  were  next  obtained  by  the  al- 
lurement of  bounties,  and  that  eventually  failing 
of  its  purpose,  they  were  taken  by  draft. 

The  quality  of  the  force  thus  arising  changed 
with  the  changes  of  its  origin.  To  the  experi- 
enced military  eye,  the  troops  in  the  national 
service  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun 
constituted  an  armed  multitude,  but  not  an  army. 
Then  it  became  evident  that  something  more  ef- 
fective was  necessary.  Many  months  were  con- 
sumed, and  the  skill  of  a trained  officer,  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  was  exhausted;  unstinted  sup- 
plies were  lavished;  but,  though  a great  im- 
provement was  accomplished,  perfection  was  very 
far  from  being  reached.  Not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  after  many  disasters,  were  the  po- 
litical aspirations  of  officers  and  men  extinguish- 
ed. It  was  in  the  West  that  the  army  first  be- 
came what  an  army  ought  to  be — a mere  centre 
of  human  force,  capable  of  being  directed  with 
mathematical  precision  along  any  given  line,  and 
brought  to  bear  irresistibly  on  any  given  point. 
In  the  judgment  of  a very  high  military  author- 
ity, this  degree  of  perfection  was  first  manifested 
in  General  Grant’s  campaign  from  Grand  Gulf 
to  Vicksburg. 

To  attain  to  this,  an  army  must  have  lost  all 
outward  political  thought ; it  must  have  implicit 
reliance  on  the  mind  w hich  is  guiding  it.  It 
must  have  complete  cohesion  in  all  its  parts — 
from  that  tenacity  results.  Each  soldier  must 
thoroughly  feel  that,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
he  as  a single  individual  may  be,  he  is  absolutely 
sustained  in  what  he  is  about  to  do  by  the  un- 
swerving and  unfailing  power  of  the  whole  force. 
The  highest  excellence  is  reached  when  the  con- 
verse of  this  conception  is  attained,  and  the  in- 
dividual soldier  considers  that  on  him  personally 
the  safety  and  honor  of  the  whole  army  may  be 
depending.  In  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  had  been  brought  to  this  state.  It  is 
not  by  the  pageantry  of  reviews  that  this  grand 
ideal  is  reached ; the  perfect  soldier,  like  his  own 
weapon,  must  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
fire. 

Considering  the  military  condition  of  the  na- 
tion when  General  McClellan  undertook  the 
formation  and  organization  of  the  great  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  the  time  consumed  in  bringing 
that  force  into  a satisfactory  condition  was  far 
from  being  too  long.  The  preceding  paragraphs 
show  how  much  was  necessary  to  be  done  and 
how  much  was  actually  accomplished.  From 
the  resources  furnished  without  stint  by  Con- 
gress McClellan  created  that  army.  Events 
showed  that  his  mental  constitution  was  such 
• that  he  could  not  use  it  on  the  battle-field. 

Events  also  showed  that  McClellan’s  solution 
of  the  Problem  of  the  Form  of  the  War  was  in- 
correct. He  did  not  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  looked  upon  mili- 
tary operations  there  as  of  secondary  import 
) ance.  Though  the  force  he  had  accumulate! 
was  already  unmanageable  in  his  hands,  he  nn 
ceasingly  importuned  the  government  to  strip  th- 
Western  armies  of  whatever  they  could  for  the 
sake  of  adding  to  his  already  unwieldy  mass. 
There  probably  never  was  an  army  in  the  world 
so  lavishly  supplied  as  that  of  the  Potomac  before 
the  Peninsular  expedition.  General  McDowell, 
who  knew  the  state  of  things  well,  declared,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  “ There  never 
was  an  army  in  the  -world  supplied  as  w ell  as 
ours.  I believe  a French  army  of  half  the  size 
could  be  supplied  with  what  we  waste.” 

While  these  things  were  lavished  on  the  Army 
of  the  East,  no  superfluities  were  given  to  the 
Army  of  the  West.  In  his  examination  before 
the  same  Congressional  Committee,  General 
Pope  testified  that  the  Western  army  Rad  labor- 
ed under  a great  many  disadvantages,  but  it  had 
always  pursued  an  aggressive  policy  from  the 
beginning.  So  far  as  material  was  concerned, 
it  was  indifferently  supplied  compared  with  the 
Army  of  the  East:  he  added,  “We  had  no- 
thing, you  might  say ; I have  seen  men  go  into 

* Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Draper’s  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  published  by  Hakpee  & 
Brothers. 


J action  there  with  the  locks  of  their  muskets  tied 
on  with  strings.  I have  seen  them  wearing  over- 
coats to  hide  their  nakedness,  as  they  had  no 
pantaloons.  When  I left  there  there  were  some 
troops  that  had  been  there  over  a year,  and  yet 
had  but  twro  or  three  ambulances  to  a regiment 
of  a thousand  men.”  To  the  question,  “Was 
it  all  appropriated  for  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac?” he  replied,  “I  do  not  say  what  became 
of  it.  I do  not  know  that  it  had  an  existence ; 
at  least  we  never  saw  it.  Our  troops  suffered 
very  much,  and  I must  say  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  them  to  have  been  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  government.” 

It  was  the  man  in  the  overcoat,  with  the  lock 
of  his  rifle  tied  on  with  a string,  who  won  vic- 
tories— not  the  pampered,  neatly-uniformed  sol- 
dier. 

I shall  close  this  chapter  by  quoting  some  in- 
structive remarks  on  the  national  armies  of  the 
Civil  War.  They  occur  in  a communication 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  of  the  generals.  “Our  paper  armies 
were  very  large,  while  the  officers  and  men  for 
actual  duty  were  small  in  comparison.  As  a 
rule,  in  a well-ordered  army,  if  sixty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  men  ‘present’  can  be  brought  into 
battle,  it  is  a good  average;  the  other  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  are  employed  as  cooks,  team- 
sters, nurses,  servants,  etc.,  etc. — are  sick,  on 
furlough,  detached.  Then  the  men  reported  as 
‘ absent’  to  guard  rivers,  depots,  prisons,  railroad 
stations,  escorts,  etc.,  etc.,  make  fearful  blanks 
in  every  regiment  and  subdivision  of  the  army. 
During  our  war,  at  no  time  do  I think  one  half 
of  the  men  receiving  pay  were  engaged  with  the 
fighting  armies  at  the  front,  and  this  half  was 
subjected  to  the  farther  diminution  of  the  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  before  mentioned,  so  that  in  an 
army  whose  muster-rolls  would  give  100,000  men 
‘ present’  and  ‘ absent’  for  pay,  no  general  could 
expect  to  bring  into  battle,  at  any  distance  from 
his  base  of  supplies,  more  than  35,000  men.  By 
way  of  illustration,  I take  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  for  the  first  time  we  got  at  the 
real  facts  and  figures.  1,050, 000  men  were 
then  on  the  muster-rolls  to  be  paid  off  and  dis- 
charged. 

“ The  active  fighting  armies  then  were : 

Grant  at  Richmond 80,000 

Sherman  at  Raleigh 65,000 

Schofield  in  North  Carolina 15,000 

Canby  at  Mobile  and  in  the  Southwest 30,000 

Wilson’s  cavalry  at  Macon,  Georgia 12,000 

Stoneman  in  East  Tenne-“ee 5,000 

Thomas  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 40,000 

West  of  Mississippi  (Missouri  and  Arkansas). . 16,000 
262,000 

Where  were  all  the  rest  ? 

“Guarding  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast, 
rivers,  and  roads,  guarding  prisoners,  and  acting 
as  provost  guards,  or  loafing  about  the  country. 
I do  not  mention  this  in  criticism,  but  to  show 
how  in  war  such  vast  expenses  do  arise,  and  how 
often  the  country  overestimates  the  exact  strength 
of  armies  from  the  official  returns. 

“At  no  single  time  during  the  late  Civil  War 
— not  even  ii  i 1864,  the  time  of  the  greatest  press- 
ure— do  I believe  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men 
drawing  pay  as  soldiers  were  actually  within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemy.  To  this  cause 
may  be  traced  some  of  the  worst  failures,  when 
the  government  and  people  behind  pushed  their 
officers  ‘on,’  supposing  that  figures  could  handle 
muskets  and  fight  battles.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  a great  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  of  safety,  for  those  who  spend  August  in  the 
city  to  know  that  some  progress  is  being  made  every 
week  in  the  work  of  cleansing  the  streets,  and  of  mit- 
igating or  removing  unwholesome  nuisances.  Many 
of  the  most  filthy  and  unhealthy  localities  in  the  city 
have  been  disinfected  by  being  liberally  sprinkled 
with  a solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
Investigations  have  been  made  among  the  fat-boiling 
establishments  near  the  North  and  East  rivers,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  unpleasant  effluvia  arising  from  those 
places  is  due  to  the  boiling  of  the  fat  in  open  boilers, 
and  that  if  close  steam  tanks  were  used  no  offensive 
odors  could  escape.  The  multitudes  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  modicum  ol  fresh  air  by  the  manner 
in  which  this  business  has  been  conducted  will  be 
glad  to  bo  assured  that  the  Sanitary  Committee  have 
charged  certain  responsible  persons  with  the  duty  of 
closely  observing  these  establishments  hereafter,  and 
that  the  permits  for  carrying  on  the  business  ffre  to  be 
revoked  on  the  first  complaint  from  them.  This  reg- 
ulation should  be  enforced  the  whole  year  round. 

A compromise  has  been  at  length  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Health  and  the  butchers,  which  it 
is  believed  will  in  a few  months  bring  about  a very 
desirable  change,  without  any  unnecessary  pecuniary 
loss  to  a very  useful  industrial  class.  The  butchers 
agree,  in  consideration  that  time  be  allowed  them  to 
the  1st  of  Ja-’.  v next  to  remove  their  slaughter- 
houses from  the  city,  to  submit  honestly  and  fairly  in 
the  mean  time  to  any  regulation  or  ordinance,  the  en- 
forcement of  which  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  public  health  and  safety,  and  engage  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  such  arrangements  that  by  the  close 
of  the  year  no  slaughtering  will  be  done  within  the 
prescribed  limits.  The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Inspect- 
or states  that  a change  in  the  process  of  gas  making  is 
absolutely  needful  for  the  public  health  and  conven- 
ience ; and  the  matter  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Rutherfurd  Park  Hotel  has  been  recently  opened  for 
guests.  It  will  accommodate  over  two  hundred,  is  nice- 
ly furnished,  has  a fine  dining-hall,  reading-room,  and 
many  plensant  surroundings.  The  Passaic  River,  just 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  is  the  great  attraction. 

One  can  not  take  up  a newspaper  without  reading 
accounts  of  deaths  from  drowning.  If  the  number 
who  have  been  accidentally  drowned  since  the  1st  of 
June  were  accurately  stated  the  list  would  be  a long 
one.  Wherever  bathing  is  practiced  suitable  provision 
for  emergencies  should  be  made ; and  then  such  a sad 
calamity  as  that  which  occurred  a week  or  two  ago  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  by  which  four  valuable 
lives  were  lost,  could  scarcely  be  possible.  A party  of 
excursionists  from  Philadelphia  went  to  spend  a day 
of  pleasure  at  Atlaatic  City,  and  bathing  in  the  surf 


was  a part  of  the  programme.  One  or  two  of  the 
bathers,  swimming  beyond  their  depth,  called  for  help, 
but  there  was  not  even  a line  upon  the  beach.  Those 
who  attempted  to  rescue  the  sinking  men  perished 
themselves ; and  this  catastrophe  took  place  in  broad 
daylight,  and,  as  it  were,  in  full  view  of  a multitude 
of  people,  who  were  unable  to  render  any  assistance. 

A case  of  drowning  recently  occurred  at  Fort  Ham- 
ilton under  peculiarly  harrowing  circumstances.  A 
soldier  who  had  been  subjected  to  the  punishment  of 
“ ball  and  chain"  was  bathing  in  the  Narrows,  near 
the  shore.  The  “ ball  and  chain”  was  not  removed 
from  him,  nor  from  his  companions,  during  the  bath, 
although  they  were  accompanied  by  a guard.  This 
unfortunate  man,  either  for  the  moment  forgetting  the 
drag  which  was  upon  him  or  overconfident  in  his 
strength,  passed  beyond  his  depth,  and,  struggling 
vainly  to  reach  the  pier  within  a few  yards  of  him,  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface.  Of  course  assistance 
from  his  comrades  was  out  of  the  question,  whatever 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  guard.  The  body 
was  recovered,  but  too  late  for  resuscitation.  The 
jury,  in  rendering  a verdict  of  accidental  death  by 
drowning,  took  occasion  to  “protest  strongly  against 
the  cruelty  and  danger  of  compelling  prisoners  under 
sentence  to  wear  the  ‘ball  and  chain’  while  bathing." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Tale  University 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  department. 
Practical  science  will  make  its  way  through  the  clas- 
sics ; for  the  industrial  professions  of  a rapidly  grow- 
ing country  demand  the  help  of  men  well  educated  in 
the  natural  sciences.  This  year  twenty-five  graduated 
at  the  Scientific  School,  and  the  class  will  probably  be 
larger  next  year. 

A company  has  been  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
vehicles  of  hard  rubber.  The  body  of  a “ whalebone 
rubber  road  wagon,”  constructed  by  this  company,  is 
moulded  in  a single  piece,  without  joints,  and  is  a lit- 
tle more  than  one-half  as  heavy  as  an  ordinary  wood- 
en wagon  body,  and  less  expensive.  It  is  said  not  to 
shrink,  crack,  or  swell,  takes  a high  polish  without 
paint  or  varnish,  and  is  not  easily  scratched. 

An  exchange  states  that  “a  fond  mother  in  Cincin- 
nati broke  her  arm  the  other  day  while  whipping  a 
disobedient  infant."  She  will  probably  try  moral  sua- 
sion next  time. 

Indiana  newspapers  speak  of  a mysterious  and  fatal 
disease  which  is  prevailing  among  the  cattle  in  some 
sections  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  this  disease  has 
been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  Texas  cattle,  as 
in  all  the  infected  districts  these  cattle  have  either 
been  herded  or  driven.  It  is  ascertained  that  upon 
all  the  cows  that  have  died  there  are  immense  num- 
bers of  ticks  and  lice.  These  ticks  or  lice,  it  is  believed, 
poison  the  blood  and  cause  inflammation  and  partial 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  while  traveling 
through  romantic  regions  than  to  meet  by  accident 
with  some  soul  kindred  to  your  own  who  is,  like  your- 
self, inspired  by  the  picturesque  prospect.  An  artist 
on  a recent  visit  to  Catskill  was  contemplating  with 
rapture  a rare  sunset.  The  heavens  were  flooded  with 
golden  and  purple  light,  and  field  and  mountain  glit- 
tered with  the  reflected  glories  of  the  sky.  Suddenly 
he  perceived  a person  standing  by  his  side,  and,  turn- 
ing to  him,  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : “ What  a mag- 
nificent picture  you  have  here,  my  dear  Sir  1” 

“ Whereabouts  ?’’  was  the  very  indifferent  inquiry  of 
the  stranger. 

“ Look  all  around— the  mountains,  the  heavens,  the 
setting  sun.  What  picture  can  surpass  such  a view  ?" 

“ Why,  yes,”  replied  the  stranger,  in  a deliberate 
way ; “ I have  often  thought  that  if  I could  only  raise 
money  enough  to  set  up  a cake-and-beer  stand  in  this 
location  it  wouldn’t  pay  bad,  because  lots  of  folks 
travel  along  in  this  neighborhood." 

The  Ward  Brothers  have  issued  a challenge  stating 
they  are  desirous  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
oarsmen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
will  make  a match  with  any  four  men  for  $5000  a side ; 
distance  five  or  six  miles  straightaway ; the  race  to  be 
rowed  in  either  country,  on  waters  mutually  agreed 
upon.  The  brothers  propose  to  give  $1000  to  any  crew 
willing  to  visit  the  United  States,  for  expenses,  or  will 
take  that  amount  and  row  in  England. 

The  lobster  fishery  is  a source  of  great  revenue  to 
Maine.  Probably  nearly  half  a million  dollars’  worth 
of  lobsters  are  caught  on  the  coast  annually.  There 
are  numerous  “ lobster  factories"  which  employ  many 
hands  during  the  summer  in  canning  lobsters.  A lob- 
ster factory  is  not  a very  pleasant  place  to  enter.  It 
has  a slippery  aspect,  and  the  “crackers"  at  their 
work,  cracking  the  claws  and  picking  out  the  meat, 
have  a dirty  look.  Those  who  would  relish  canned 
lobstors  had  better  not  visit  the  factory.  At  least  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Portland  Transcript,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  making  special  investigations  about 
the  matter,  and  which  nevertheless  asserts  that  the 
lobster  is  good  eating,  and  no  part  of  the  animal  is 
poisonous.  The  so-called  “lady"  is  simply  the  car- 
tilaginous stomach,  and  would  not  be  good  eating 
merely  because  it  is  tough.  The  delicious  “tom  al- 
ley” is  the  liver,  while  the  unimpregnated  eggs  form 
the  “ coral,"  and  are  considered  a delicacy. 

The  following  ludicrous  story  appears  in  the  Paris 
Moniteur,  and  may  be  a caution  to  those  who  are  so 
foolish  and  wicked  as  to  indulge  in  practical  jokes  of 
this  kind:  “In  a mountain  district  near  Lyons  lived 
a harmless  idiot,  of  Herculean  stature,  who  was  com- 
monly known  as  the  * innocent.’  One  day  some  young 
men  told  the  ‘innocent’  that  a neighbor  was  dead, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  join  with  others  in  sitting 
up  all  night  to  watch  the  corpse.  He  made  no  objec- 
tion, and  was  introduced  into  a cottage  where  a man 
simulating  death  was  stretched  on  a bed.  The  party 
sat  round  for  some  time  in  solemn  silence,  the  idiot 
behaving  with  as  much  propriety  as  any  one  else. 
But  one  by  one  the  others  slipped  away,  and  the  ‘in- 
nocent’ was  left  alone  in  tlte  death  chamber.  The  in- 
tention was  that  the  corpse  should  jump  up,  walk 
about,  and  frighten  him  out  of  his  poor  stock  of  wits. 
The  conspirators  remained  within  a few  yards  of  the 
cottage  to  watch  the  working  of  the  plot  Soon  they 
heard  piercing  screams,  and,  holding  their  sides  with 
anticipated  laughter,  they  rushed  to  the  cottage  to 
mock  at  their  victim.  But  as  they  neared  the  door 
they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  the  howling  voice 
was  not  of  the  ‘ innocent,’  but  of  their  comrade,  who 
had  agreed  to  personate  the  dead  man.  When  they 
entered  the  ‘innocent’  was  beating  the  ‘corpse’  with 
a broken  fl3il,  and  but  for  timely  succor  the  joke  would 
have  been  sadly  earnest.  When  he  jumped  up  from 
his  grave-clothes  the  ‘innocent,’  instead  of  being 
frightened,  said  coolly,  ‘ Dead  man,  lie  still !’  and  pro- 
ceeded to  belabor  him  with  a force  which  the  joker 
was  utterly  incapable  of  resisting." 

Original  from 
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MY  FAIRY. 

Fbom  heaven  to  earth  I journeyed  at  my  birth, 
Lonesome  and  wae ; 

So  a kind-hearted  fay  came  with  me  all  the  way, 
For  company. 

I brought  no  wealth,  no  beauty,  love,  or  health, 
And  had  but  store 

Of  days  for  property ; I think  she  pitied  me, 

I was  so  poor. 

Only  a throne— though  worlds  were  all  her  own — 
Had  this  good  elf; 

So  in  great  charity,  finding  naught  else  for  me, 

She  gave  herself. 

Time  best  can  show  how  rich  the  gift  will  grow— 
I took  her  name; 

And  now  there’s  nothing  known  or  dreamed  I do 
not  own, 

And  may  not  claim. 

There’s  none  to  share— there’s  every  thing  to  spare ! 
I am  so  grand 

That  I canpay  eartn-rates  with  tithes  of  great  estates 
In  wonder-land. 

My  ancestry  was  proud,  and  fate,  maybe,  . 

Will  find  an  heir; 

Meanwhile,  in  my  state-robe  I travel  o'er  the  globe, 
And  pay  no  fare. 

My  fairy’s  wand  bears  me,  at  her  command, 

Past  afternoon; 

Where  day  with  night  agrees  I greet  their  majesties. 
The  sun  and  moon. 

Or  isles  that  are  where  seas,  lonely  and  far, 

Hoard  all  the  sky, 

I find ; and  I forget  earth  is  not  heaven  yet, 

It  seems  so  nigh. 

If  I am  sad  my  fairy  makes  me  glad 
Whene’er  she  will; 

She  finds  all  life  has  lost,  she  pays  all  life  has  cost, 
And  lulls  grief  still. 

She  sings  a song  sometimes;  it  is  not  long— 

I know  the  words; 

I think  she  learned  the  tune  when  April,  come  too 
soon, 

Surprised  the  birds. 

“Great  loyalty  hath  faith,  great  royalty 
Have  dreams,”  she  sings ; 

“ Beauty  hath  wonderment,  duty  hath  dear  content, 
And  hope  hath  wings.” 


A REJECTED  SAINT. 

Sin, — By  the  terms  of  our  copartnership, 
formed  two  years  ago,  our  business  relations  can 
be  severed  by  either  party  giving  ten  days’  notice 
Df  dissolution. 

I beg  to  notify  you  that  on  and  after  the  tenth 
day  following  the  date  of  this  present  notice  I 
shall  insist  that  all  business  and  social  relations 
between  you  and  me,  and  between  you  and  my 
family,  shall  forever  cease. 

1 shall  hereinafter  inform  you,  in  very  plain 
and  explicit  terms,  why  I have  come  to  the  before- 
mentioned  conclusion ; but  I beg  you  to  under- 
stand that  I do  not  thus  explain  in  order  to  justi- 
fy myself  for  the  action,  for  in  my  opinion  any 
gentleman  under  the  same,  or  even  less  offensive 
circumstances,  would  have  been  justified  and 
warranted,  morally  and — as  I believe  on  my  oath 
ns  a lawyer — legally  too,  in  expelling  you  from 
from  his'  door  not  only  without  explanation  but 
With  indignity.  I write  this  not  only  that  you 
may  understand  how  your  conduct  is  viewed  by 
my  family  and  myself,  but  also  that  you  may 
perceive  by  the  positive  language  which  I use 
that  this  must  be  the  end  of  the  affair,  and  that 
I have  decided  once  and  for  all. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  will  turn  the 
head  of  a poor  young  man  of  illy-balanced  mind 
and  unformed  character,  and  make  a fool  of  him, 
it  is  a sudden  and  unexpected  behest  of  valuable 
property.  If  there  is  any  other  one  thing  which 
will  turn  his  head  with  equal  rapidity  and  make 
him  a knave,  it  is  an  artful  and  designing  woman. 
When  the  fortune  and  the  woman  are  combined, 
as  in  your  case,  the  youth,  as  in  your  case,  be- 
comes both  fool  and  knave.  (I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  libelous  character  of  this  language,  and 
stand  prepared  to  prove  it  truth,  and  therefore 
no  libel.) 

Six  years  ago  yon  entered  my  office  as  a law 
studen  t.  You  were  a young  man  without  friends 
or  influence ; you  came  to  me  without  a single 
recommendation;  I admitted  you  to  my  office 
without  the  money  consideration  usual  in  such 
cases,  your  confident  manner  and  candid  lan- 
guage in  applying  to  me — and  your  very  evident 
ability,  clearly  demonstrated  in  your  first  legal 
examination — were  your  only  recommendation. 
In  the  course  of  four  years  you  gradually  assumed 
a part  of  my  practice ; and  in  consideration,  first, 
of  your  great  ability,  and,  secondly,  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  greatly  aided  to  extend  my  practice, 
I voluntarily  admitted  you,  without  the  money 
consideration  usual  in  such  cases,  to  a partner- 
ship in  my  business.  I held  at  that  time  (as  at 
this)  the  first  position  professionally  in  this  cir- 
cuit, and  in  admitting  you  to  a partnership  with 
me  I gave  you  the  half  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  lucrative  practice  in  the 
State. 

At  the  same  time,  six  years  ago,  you  entered 
my  family  to  become  in  a great  measure  a part 
of  it.  Socially  you  were  a part  of  it ; and,  as 
such,  admitted  not  only  to  the  best  society  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  what  is 
much  more  in  my  eyes,  into  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  my  wife  and  myself — a participant  in  all 
our  pleasures,  and,  what  is  a far  greater  proof  in 
my  eyes  of  our  great  affection  for  and  confidence 
in  you,  a sharer  in  our  grief  and  a trusted  adviser 
in  our  troubles.  To  us  both  you  became  very 
near  and  dear ; you  took  the  place  of  our  own 
lost  boy,  and  we  came  to  look  upon  you  as  a son 
indeed.  low  have  you  repaid  tins  mistaken 
affection  ? 

You  fou  d when  you  came  to  us  our  young 
daughter  'nnie  in  the  first  bloom  of  girlhood, 
and  you  at  twenty  became  her  constant  com- 
panion at  thirteen.  In  the  course  of  the  six 
years  that  have  passed  you  grew  from  a com- 
panion into  a brejn^r?  [^ifrrte:goi|uoiliing  dearer, 


and  for  more  than  a year  past,  and  until  within 
the  past  three  months,  you  were  looked  upon  by 
all  our  mutual  acquaintances,  and  by  my  wife 
and  myself,  as  our  daughter’s  accepted  lover  and 
future  husband.  You  will  perhaps  argue  as  a 
cold-hearted  knave  would  that  there  was  no  cause 
to  think  thus ; perhaps  not  legally — I admit  that 
in  law  my  case  has  not  a leg  to  stand  on ; but 
there  is  a higher  law,  a higher  morality  in  life 
which  you  can  not  afford  to  offend,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  that  law  you  are  as  guilty  as  if  you  had 
nsked  me  for  my  daughter  and  had  then  treated 
her  in  the  cruel  and  unmanly  manner  of  which 
you  have  been  guilty.  The  justice  which  is 
finally  meted  out  by  society  to  all  such  offenders 
against  it,  will  certainly  overtake  you  some  day. 
You  will  argue  coldly,  I doubt  not,  that  Minnie 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  loved  her  and 
intended  to  marry  her.  Not  your  sworn  assur- 
ance and  promise  perhaps  ; but  every  action  on 
your  part  for  years  past  has  been  taken  as  such 
assurance  by  society.  You  have  monopolized 
her  company  in  a manner  indicative  to  all  ac- 
quaintances of  an  existing  engagement  between 
you,  and  society,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  season,  looked  forward  to  the  fulfillment 
of  such  engagement.  That  my  daughter  so  hoped 
and  wished,  that  she  in  fact  loved  and  loves  you 
devotedly  is,  I am  only  too  sorry  to  state,  only 
less  certain  than  that  you  are  a villain,  Sir!  a 
villain  who  has  deliberately  trifled  with  her  af- 
fections ! 

The  intention  of  discarding  her  became  ap- 
parent some  months  since.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  first  evidences  of  coldness  on  your  part 
were  almost  simultaneous  with  your  good  (or 
evil)  fortune  in  falling  heir  to  a very  large  prop- 
erty left  you  by  an  almost  forgotten  relation,  and 
the  appearance  in  Longwood  society  of  Miss 
Millicent  Murray  of  New  York  city,  it  was  this 
fortune  and  this  designing  woman  combined  that 
has  developed  the  fool  and  knave  in  you. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misconception 
of  my  meaning  I will  specify  some  of  the  gross- 
est of  your  offenses. 

Millicent  Murray  is  the  daughter  of  my  wife’s 
half-sister.  She  came  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  winter  to  spend  the  season  with  my 
daughter,  bringing  with  her  all  the  latest  fash- 
ions which  her  father’s  rather  meagre  purse  could 
allow,  and  a large  amount  of  the  small  talk  which 
it  is  her  nature  to  indulge  in.  She  had  enough 
of  liveliness  of  manner  and  style  of  appearance 
to  set  all.  Longwood  talking  of  her  wit  and  beau- 
ty, though  any  man  of  common-sense  (no  allu- 
sion to  you,  Sir !)  could  see  that  she  had  little 
of  the  plain,  modest,  and  sensible  manners  or  the 
good  looks  of  my  Minnie.  Older  than  Minnie, 
certainly,  and  therefore  with  more  assurance — 
perhaps  more  ease.— in  her  manners,  but  not  more 
modest,  and  to  a man  not  already  made  a fool 
by  his  money  not  more  charming  than  my  daugh- 
ter. 

Artful  and  designing  as  she  was  she  could  con- 
ceal from  no  one  but  the  simple  subject  of  her 
arts  the  purpose  she  had  formed  to  make  a con- 
quest of  the  rich  young  lawyer — the  talented  at- 
torney, whose  reputation  has  come  to  him  almost 
as  suddenly  as  his  fortune ; and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  was  whispered  that  the  new  house  you 
are  building  was  destined,  though  not  originally 
intended,  for  her.  Most  of  your  friends  gave  you 
too  much  credit  for  sagacity  (not  to  speak  of 
honesty)  to  suppose  that  you  could  be  entrapped 
by  so  shallow  a woman,  but  as  I have  said,  for- 
tune has  made  a fool  of  you.  It  only  required 
the  arts  of  a designing  woman  to  complete  the 
metamorphosis ; you  naturally  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  the  knavery  of  your  nature  was  developed. 
From  the  first  fortnight  of  her  appearance  in  my 
house  you  allowed  her  to  absorb  your  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  my  daughter,  to  whom  you  had 
previously  been  so  assiduously  attentive  that  all 
her  other  young  male  acquaintances  had  in  a 
great  measure  discontinued  their  visits.  It  was 
whispered  among  the  young  men  that  you  had 
flirted  Minnie.  Men  avoid  “flirted”  girls,  and 
the  visits  of  the  young  men  are  not  yet  resumed. 
Thus  far  you  have  wronged  her.  After  a week 
or  two  you  became  the  constant  attendant  of  this 
thorough  coquette ; and  yet  you  always  contrived 
to  have  Minnie  present  at  your  interviews,  a wit- 
ness of  your  attentions  to  her — a captive  at  your 
chariot-wheels — a trophy  of  your  first  victory, 
and  you  persisted  in  parading  her  before  your 
new  attraction.  It  is  that  part  of  your  baseness 
which  makes  me  most  indignant.  The  fact  that 
you  could  thus  deliberately  wound  a girl’s  feel- 
ings in  the  presence  of  a rival  proves  you  most 
infamous.  That  my  daughter  should  never,  un- 
der these  circumstances  and  insults,  show  her  in- 
dignation and  disdain,  proves  conclusively  to  ev- 
ery man  of  observation  and  knowledge  of  human 
character  that  she  is  of  a most  lovely  disposition 
— in  fact,  little  less  than  an  angel ! 

A fortnight  before  Christmas  the  invitations 
of  the  annual  Corporation  ball  were  issued  by  the 
Mayor,  and  among  others  you  and  myself  were 
invited.  You  extended  an  invitation  to  Miss 
Murray,  as  in  courtesy  no  doubt  you  were  bound 
to  do.  I have  not  the  least  objections  to  that ; 
but’I  do  object,  and  did  at  the  time  object,  to  the 
matter-of-course  way  in  which  you  said,  after  the 
young  lady  had  reluctantly,  though  veiy  gracious- 
ly, decided  to  do  what  she  was  most  anxious  to 
do: 

“ Of  course,  Minnie,  you  will  go  with  ns.” 

I was  upon  the  point  at  the  moment  of  inform- 
ing you,  in  the  quietest  manner  that  I could 
in  my  indignation  command,  that  my  daughter 
would  accompany  her  mother  and  myself,  when 
I caught  her  mother’s  eye.  My  wife  has  a very 
effective  eye — a genuine  peace-maker — and  I re- 
frained, and  postponed  my  rage  until  I was  in  a 
less  angry  mood.  That  mood  has  only  come 
upon  me  now ; at  least,  this  is  the  first  time  my 
wife  would  consent  to  my  speaking,  or  rather 
writing.  Minnie,  of  course,  assented. 

“ Oh,  I shall  be  delighted,”  she  said,  “ though 


I shall  hardly  have  time  to  get  ready,  we  have  so 
much  to  do,  helping  Millicent  with  her  new 
dress.” 

Now  there  was  a little  saint  for  you. 

And  you,  like  a cur,  Sir,  you  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  say  that  “no  doubt  Miss  Murray 
would  look  most  lovely.”  It  was  then,  Sir,  that 
the  strength  of  the  appealing  eyes  of  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard was  most  severely  tested.  I choked  my 
rage  and  set  to  thinking. 

I had  seen  the  plan  you  were  pursuing  from 
the  first,  and  I had  before  concluded  that  the 
sooner  all  relation  between  you  and  Minnie 
ceased  the  better  it  would  be  for  her.  And  think- 
ing the  ball  might  be  made  a convenience  in  ef- 
fecting this,  I told  my  wife  to  inform  Minnie  that 
I could  not  afford  to  give  her  a new  dress  for  the 
ball  of  this  season. 

“Minnie,”  I heard  her  mother  say  to  her  next 
day,  “your  papa  says  he  is  a little  embarrassed 
in  money-matters  at  present,  and  that  he  can  not 
give  you  a new  dress  for  this  ball.  I know,”  she 
added,  and  I confess  I blushed  as  she  said  it,  “I 
know  he  never  says  what  is  not  true,  or  refuses 
us  any  thing  that  he  can  spare.” 

And  the  little  saint),  After  looking  considerably 
discomfited  for  a moment — as  what  woman  would 
not  ? — cheerfully  replied : 

“Oh,  I’m  sure,  mamma,  it  isn’t  necessary  at 
all ; my  old  one  will  do — and  then  it  isn’t  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I should  go  at  all.  I shall 
not  particularly  enjoy  it.  ” 

But  it  was  finally  concluded  that  she  should 
go,  and  that  she  should  wear  her  ball-dress  of 
last  season.  Miss  Murray  ridiculed  the  idea, 
not  very  energetically,  however,  and  it  finally 
resulted  in  Minnie’s  dressing  in  a plain,  old-fash- 
ioned style,  whit)  Miss  Murray  appeared  ready 
in  the  parlor  arrayed  in  most  gorgeous  satin  and 
diamonds.  I had  hoped  that  you,  on  entering 
the  parlor  after  the  completion  of  their  toilets, 
would  object  to  being  seen  with  a young  lady  so 
shabbily  attired  as  my  daughter ; but  you  had 
enough  sense  left  to  avoid  comment  on  her  ap- 
pearance, or  you  saw  that,  plain  as  was  her  at- 
tire, she  was  far  superior  in  beauty  to  her  gaudi- 
ly-dressed neighbor.  When  you  entered  the 
room  you  brought  two  bouquets,  one  of  white 
and  exquisitely-scented  flowers,  and  the  other 
composed  of  different  colors,  and  evidently  infe- 
rior to  the  other  in  beauty.  With  a courtly 
speech  of  commonplace  flattery  you  handed  the 
white  flowers  to  Miss  Murray;  and  with  an  of- 
fensively intimate,  matter-of-course  manner,  and 
a very  few  words,  offered  the  other  to  Minnie. 

She  took  them  with  a gentle  grace,  quietly 
thanking  you,  while  Millicent  overwhelmed  you 
with  thanks  and  praise. 

“ Minnie,  ” she  said,  “let  me  see  if  I do  not  like 
yours  best.  I suppose  I can  have  which  I like 
best,  Mr.  Dodge  ?” 

“I  dare  say  Miss  Stoddard  will  not  object  to 
give  you  hers,  if  you  prefer  it,”  you  said,  as  if 
half  offended ; “but  I think  I have  chosen  the 
best  for  you.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Minnie  to  cut  you 
dead  by  saying  she  did  not  care  for  either ; but 
she  only  said  in  her  sweetest  manner,  and  like  a 
little  lady  that  she  is : 

“The  white  one  will  match  your  dress,  Milli- 
cent, with  its  white  ornaments,  and  it  is  much 
the  prettiest.” 

“Well,  if  it  is  the  prettiest,  I will  keep  it,” 
said  the  unamiable  coquette,  “and  the  red  roses 
will  do  best  with  your  old  dress,  dear,  will  they 
not  ?” 

“Only  a year  old,”  said  Minnie,  smiling,  for 
she  sawr  her  mamma  was  deeply  hurt  that  the 
fact  should  be  brought  so  prominently  and  need- 
lessly before  your  notice;  “and  it  is  almost  as 
good  as  new.” 

“Fancy!”  cried  Millicent;  “hear  her,  Mr. 
Dodge,  she  says  the  dress  she  wore  at  the  last 
corporation  ball  is  as  good  as  new.  ” 

“Why  did  you  not  have  a new  dress?”  you 
asked,  as  you  had  no  business  to  do. 

“Papa  had  other  needs  for  his  money  this 
year,”  said  Minnie,  “and  thought  my  dress 
would  do.” 

“Oh  nonsense!”  cried  Millicent,  “as  if  my 
papa  was  not  always  making  the  same  outcry.  I 
tell  him  I must  have  money,  and  I always  get 
what  I want.” 

There  was  more  of  this  stupid  conversation 
which  you  remember,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  the*  proper  comprehension  of  this  statement 
that  I should  give.  Suffice  that  the  remainder 
as  well  as  what  I have  quoted  only  serves  to  re- 
veal the  amiability  of  my  daughter,  the  unamia- 
bility of  her  companion,  and  your  dullness. 

You  soon  left  with  the  two  girls,  and  I followed 
with  Mrs.  Stoddard.  Of  all  the  aristocracy  of 
Longwood  and  its  neighborhood,  assembled  in 
the  large  dancing-room  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  not 
one  looked  handsomer  than  Minnie  dressed  in 
her  last  year’s  dress — which,  bv-the-by,  no  one 
remembered  except  a few  who  secretly  respected  i 
her  for  wearing  it.  I was  not  so  indifferent  to 
what  was  going  on  as  I pretended,  but  deemed 
her  happiness  so  precious  to  me,  and  my  dear 
child  so  far  above  all  price,  that,  if  a word  could 
have  recalled  you  from  your  infatuation  fQr  the 
brazen  woman  whom  you  so  closely  attended,  I 
would  not  have  uttered  it. 

Naturally  Minnie  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion from  the  young  men  present.  There  were 
some  contemptible  fellows  who  looked  upon  her 
appearance  in  the  plain  old  dress  as  sure  indica- 
tion of  her  father’s  embarrassment.  Some  avoid- 
ed her  as  a “flirted”  young  woman,  but  there 
were  others  still  who  believed  she  was  affianced 
to  you,  and  while  they  blushed  at  the  manner  in 
which  you  neglected  her,  still  declined  to  offer  at- 
tentions the  acceptability  of  which  they  doubted. 

But  while  she  sat  neglected  beside  her  mother 
and  myself  you  were  dancing  and  flirting  with 
Miss  Murray — so  persistently,  indeed,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  attentions  of  other  gentlemen.  This 
was  certainly  noble  conduct  on  your  part. 


Presently  I saw  you  and  your  partner  leave  the 
waltz  and  come  up  to  us,  Miss  Murray  laughing 
and  holding  up  her  beautiful  dress  and  displaying 
a long  rent  in  it. 

Again  you  spoke  in  that  matter  of  course  way 
which  is  to  me  so  offensive  when  addressed  to  a 
lady,  that  tone  as  if  you  addressed  Miss  Murray’s 
hired  companion. 

“Miss  Stoddard,”  you  said,  “Miss  Murray 
needs  you.  She  has  torn  her  dress.  Do  you 
mind  coming  to  the  cloak-room  to  mend  it  ?” 

Though  it  was  said  in  the  tone  which  implies 
that  all  the  world  must  give  way  to  the  speaker, 
Minnie  did-not  lose  her  temper,  little  saint  that 
she  is. 

“Certainly,”  she  responded,  and  she  rose  and 
took  your  arm  and  accompanied  you  to  the  cloak- 
room, and,  on  her  knees,  played  the  seamstress 
to  her  rival,  while  you  stood  above  her  and  poured 
your  stupid  flattery  in  the  ears  of  the  smiling 
coquette. 

A “wall  flower”  Minnie  remained  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  evening,  but  a demure  and  pleas- 
ant one,  never  once  losing  her  temper,  fcjhe 
danced  but  once.  It  was  with  you,  I give  you 
credit  for  that  much  decency.  And  when  you 
asked  her  she  quietly  accepted,  never  once  show- 
ing pique  or  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
you  gave  her  of  showing  to  the  whole  company 
the  contempt  she  ought  to  feel  for  you. 

I can  not  stop  to  enumerate  the  series  of  in- 
dignities of  this  character  which  yon  have  heaped 
upon  her  during  the  month  or  more  since  the 
ball.  They  were  gross  and  oft-repeated  offenses, 
each  one  of  which  ought  to  have  long  since  been 
resented.  But  Mrs.  Stoddard  has  in  each  in- 
stance prevented  the  outbreak  which  must  now 
ensue.  During  my  absence  of  the  past  week 
these  offenses  have  been  renewed,  and  you  have 
finally  capped  the  climax  by  insisting  that  my 
daughter  shall  accompany  you  and  Miss  Murray 
to  visit  your  new  house — just  finished  and  fur- 
nished. Patience  has  ceased  to  be  a virtue. 
This  last  insult  is  unbearable.  Miss  Murray 
could  not  of  course  go  with  you  alone,  so  you 
asked  my  daughter  to  go  as  a companion  to  her. 
When  you  shall  have  returned  my  daughter  to 
this  roof  expect  no  more  to  see  her.  I give  you 
notice  that  henceforth  and  forever  you  must  be  a 
stranger  to  me  and  my  family. 

Henry  Stoddard. 

Longwood,  February  15, 1868. 

INDORSEMENT  BY  MR.  DODGE. 

“Respectfully  returned,”  as  they  used  to  say  in  the 
army.  My  dear  old  partner  should  not  let  his  angry 
passions  rise  and  call  ugly  names  in  the  manner  here- 
in displayed.  However,  I forgive  him  and  hope  he 
will  get  over  my  cruel  treatment  of  his  “ dear  little 
saint,"  That  is  not,  however,  one' of  the  names  to 
which  I have  objected.  Miss  Stoddard  is  undoubted- 
ly of  a very  lovely  disposition— I suggest  to  my  good 
friend  and  reverenced  partner  that  she  forms  In  this 
regard  an  admirable  example  for  him,  and  one  worthy 
of  his  closest  imitation.  Not  only  that  Miss  Stoddard 
is  a sensible  young  woman,  as  will  be  proven  by  the 
accompanying  memorandum  indorsed  hereon,  not,  I 
am  forced  to  say,  in  the  most  admirable  legal  style, 
but  certainly  couched  in  terms  which  I trust  will  con- 
vince Mr.  Stoddard  that  for  my  cruel  and  ungenerous 
conduct,  hereby  fhlly  admitted  and  confessed,  I was 
not  wholly  to  blame.  Respectfully, 

Nathaniel  Dodge. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  MISS  STODDARD. 

Dear  Papa, — Do  not  be  angry  with  Mr. 
Dodge.  There  is  some  excuse  for  his  conduct, 
though  he  has  nearly  broken  my  poor  heart. 

This  morning  he  came  to  me  and  said,  “I 
have  a great  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Minnie.  Will 
you  grant  it  ?” 

I was,  of  course,  very  glad  to  promise  him 
that  I would  if  I could. 

“My  new  house  is  finished,  and  Millicent  is 
very  anxious  to  see  it.”  I know  I winced  and 
blushed  at  this,  and  he  must  have  seen  it,  but  I 
said  nothing.  “And  I am  anxious  that  she 
should  examine  and  be  pleased  with  it.  Of 
course  she  can  not  visit  it  alone,  and  if  you 
will  kindly  go — ” 

I did  not  interrupt  him ; he  stopped  without 
finishing  the  sentence,  and  I was  only  too  glad 
to  promise  him,  and  then  escape  from  the  room 
and  hide  my  feelings. 

Mr.  Dodge  came  for  us  at  the  time  appointed 
with  Cousin  Millicent,  and  we  all  three  bundled 
into  the  carriage,  and  drove  to  the  new  house. 
The  house  is  very  beautiful,  as  you  know,  and 
we  were  a long  hour  and  more  examining  it.  We 
had  gone  from  parlor  to  garret,  examining  all 
the  rooms  (except  one,  which  Mr.  Dodge  kept 
locked,  and  which  he  said  he  was  furnishing  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  and  which  no  lady  had 
yet  seen),  when  a servant  came  to  say  a lunch 
had  been  set  for  us,  and  we  repaired  to  the  din- 
ing-room. I was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  at  all 
feel  like  eating,  but  Millicent  insisted,  and  as  I 
had  come  as  a sort  of  duenna,  to  look  after  her 
safety,  and  presen  e her  character,  I accompanied 
them  to  the  dining-room. 

“Miss  Murray,”  said  Mr.  Dodge,  when  we 
had  entered,  with  a significantly  - courtly  air, 
which,  I confess,  made  me  nervous,  “ may  I beg 
you  to  do  me  the  honor  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
hostess?” 

“Oh,  delighted!”  she  exclaimed,  and  he  seat- 
ed her  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“She  would  grace  the  head  of  the  table  nice- 
ly, Minnie,  would  she  not  ?”  he  said,  turning  to 
me. 

“ Oh ! a charming  hostess !”  I managed  to  re- 
ply ; and  indeed  she  did  look  beautiful,  bending 
over  the  handsome  urn,  and  pouring  us  coffee. 

When  we  had  finished  the  lunch  I proposed,  as 
there  was  nothing  more  to  see,  that  we  should  re- 
turn home. 

“ Oh  yes,  there  is,”  said  Mr.  Dodge.  “ I have 
something  particularly  to  show  you,  Minnie,  if 
Miss  Murray  will  excuse  you.  I fear  she  might 
not  forgive  me  if  I were  to  show  it  to  her.  ” 

“Oh  no,”  she  answered;  “lam  already  dy- 
ing to  know  what  it  is.” 

“After  Minnie,”  he  said ; “only  one  can  see 
it  at  a time.  I am  sure  she  will  not  misunder- 
sts&LliiCJjj  plgflj  fp®)  |qd|iom  I have  known  so  lit- 
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“What  would  you  have  me  do,  my  dear 
Topliam?”  he  said;  “I’ve  lost  my  last  shilling.” 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  privilege  as  a member 
of  the  House,  Fox  would  have  been  half  his  life 
playing  at  piquet  in  prison.  So  thoughtless  and 
good-humored  was  Fox,  that  when  his  brother’s 
house  was  on  fire  he  offered  to  bet  the  noble 
owner  which  beam,  which  chimney,  or  which 
partition  would  first  fall  to  the  ground ; a mag- 
nanimity as  great  as  that  of  Sheridan,  who,  when 
his  theatre  was  burned  down,  sat  down  and  had 
his  bottle  at  an  adjacent  tavern,  saying  to  won- 
derers : “Mayn’t  a man  take  a glass  of  wine  by 
his  own  fireside  ?” 

It  was  to  the  misdirected  affection  of  his  fa- 
ther, Lord  Holland  (a  theorist  on  education), 
that  Fox  owed"  the  first  development  of  his 
taste  for  gambling.  When  only  fourteen  he 
went  to  Spa,  where  his  father  allowed  the  pre- 
cocious unchecked  boy  to  squander  five  guineas 
every  night  at  hazard.  On  leaving  Oxford  to 
make  the  grand  tour  he  grew  still  more  reckless 
about  money,  and  ran  into  debt  at  Naples  alone 
to  the  amount  of  $80,000,  though  he  was  only 
entitled  to  $20,000  a year  at  his  father’s  death. 
The  man  never  shook  off  the  vice  that  the  boy 
had  unhappily  acquired.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Fox’s  incessant  pecuniary  difficulties 
led  him  into  many  of  those  political  inconsisten- 
cies which  his  truest  friends  lamented,  and  for 
which  his  enemies  bitterly  reproached  him.  He 
was  compelled  to  think  of  place  when  he  should 
have  thought  only  of  principle.  These  difficul- 
ties, which  were  his  special  snare,  were  chiefly 
the  result  of  gambling  and  that  indolent  neglect 
which  blunted  his  faculties,  dulled  his  ambition, 
and  made  his  life  a wasted  one. 

We  have  so  many  authentic  records  of  Fox’s 
behavior  and  conversation  that  we  can  almost 
photograph  him  as  he  sits  at  the  card-table  at 
Brookes’s.  “The  champion  of  the  people”  was 
heavy  and  silent  till  the  wine  grew  low  in  the 
bottle.  He  then  woke  up  to  silence  the  room 
with  the  sustained  thunder  of  his  Cyclopean 
laugh.  Full  of  radiant  good-nature,  he  thor- 
oughly appreciated  the  wit  of  Sheridan  and  Sel- 
wyn;  and  Sheridan  never  exerted  himself  so 
much  as  when  Fox  was  present.  Burke  speaks 
highly  of  Fox’s  lovable  ways ; and  Rogers,  who 
never  praised  too  much,  expresses  admiration  for 
his  fine  tact  and  feeling,  his  open,  gentlemanlike 
manner,  so  full  of  candor  and  diffidence,  and  the 
ardor  and  interest  with  which  he  always  plunged 
into  conversation. 

Walpole,  walking  up  St.  James’s  Street  in  the 
June  of  1781,  saw  a cart  and  porters  removing 
furniture  from  Fox’s  lodgings.  He  had  had  a 
run  of  luck,  and  those  carrion-crows  his  credit- 
ors had  gathered  thick  round  the  carcass.  Half 
an  hour  after  this,  whom  should  Walpole  find 
sauntering  past  the  same  spot  but  Fox,  who  came 
up  and  talked  to  him  with  perfect  sang-froid  about 
the  Marriage  Bill.  At  this  sale  of  Fox’s  library 
the  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall” 
was  put  up  and  sold  for  three  guineas.  It  had 
been  presented  by  the  author  to  Fox,  and  the 
English  Demosthenes  had  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf the  following  note : 

“ The  author  at  Brookes’s  said  there  was  no 
salvation  for  the  country  till  six  heads  of  princi- 
pal persons  in  the  administration  were  laid  on  the 
table.  Eleven  days  later  the  same  gentleman  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Lord  of  Trade  under  those  very 
ministers,  and  has  acted  with  them  ever  since.” 

Lord  Tankerville  assured  the  poet  Rogers  that 
Fox  once  played  cards  with  General  Fitzpatrick 
at  Brookes’s  from  ten  o’clock  at  night  till  six 
o’clock  the  next  afternoon,  a waiter  standing  by 
to  tell  them  whose  deal  it  was,  as  the  two  com- 
batants were  too  sleepy  to  know. 

Fox  once  won  $40,000;  a bond  creditor  in- 
stantly presented  himself  and  demanded  pay- 
ment. 

“No,”  said  Fox,  “I  first  discharge  my  debts 
of  honor.” 

The  creditor  remonstrated.  Fox  then  threw 
the  bond  into  the  fire. 

“ Now,  ” said  he,  * ‘ your  debt  is  a debt  of  hon- 
or, ’’  and  paid  the  astonished  man. 

Fox  used  very  often,  after  many  hours  of  play, 
to  retain  his  seat,  but  lay  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  instantly  fall  asleep,  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body. 

One  night  at  Brookes’s  Fox  quarreled  with 
Adams,  whom  he  had  teased  about  the  bad- 
ness of  the  government  powder.  Fox  refused 
to  stand  sideways,  saying,  “He  was  as  thick  one 
way  as  the  other.”  Adams  fired,  and  hit  his  ad- 
versary in  the  groin,  but  Fox  would  not  return 
the  shot : as  they  advanced  to  shake  hands  Fox 
said,  “Adams,  you’d  have  killed  me  if  it  had  not 
been  government  powder.” 


THE  MODERN  EVE. 
From  Adam  a rib  was  cut  off, 
For  Eve,  without  any  demur, 
And  most  surely  the  Eve  of  to-< 
A rib-on  would  greatly  prefer. 


the  pictures.”  And  he  showed  her  into  the  par- 
lors. 

“Jenny,”  he  said,  turning  to  the  servant  who 
had  served  lunch,  “have you  opened  the  room ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  answered  the  servaut. 

“ Come,  Minnie,”  he  then  said  to  me,  offering 
his  arm.  “ I want  to  show  you  the  handsomest 
room  in  the  house.” 

“ The  unfinished  one  ?”  I asked. 

“There  is  one  article  only  lacking.” 

“And  pray  what  is  that ?” 

“ I hardly  know  what  to  call  it.  I have  heard 
it  called  by  every  name  imaginable — a sewing- 
machine”  (we  had  mounted  the  stairs),  “man’s 
comforter,  soother,  companion,  nurse”  (he  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  mysterious  room  which  we 
had  not  previously  seen,  and  as  he  did  so  he  add- 
ed), “ but  I want  to  call  it  wife.” 

It  was  a beautiful  sitting-room,  with  every 
modern  appliance,  even  to  a sewing-machine ! 

“You  see  what  the  room  is  intended  for,”  he 
said,  when  he  found  I did  not  answer.  “A 
lady’s  sitting-room,  as  you  see.  I had  intended 
that  the  first  lady  that  should  look  into  it  should 
be  the  one  who  had  promised  to  be  its  occupant, 
but  I felt  anxious  to  know  first  if  you  thought 
my  wife  could  be  happy  here.” 

“That  depends — ” I answered,  trying  to  keep 
up  my  courage  and  dissemble  my  feelings. 

“ On  what  ?” 

“Whether  or  not  she  loves  you  and  is  loved.” 

“And  that  you  of  all  women  know  best  and 
can  best  tell  me.” 

“I!” 

“ Yes,  you.  She  may  doubt  now  that  I love 
her,  as  I have  long  feared  she  may ; but  I have 
hoped  against  all  hope  that  she  loves  me.  I have 
long  felt  I could  not  do  without  her,  and  have 
tried  in  every  way  to  discover  that  her  love  for 
me  is  as  strong  as  that  which  I bear  her.  I have 
every  confirmation  but  the  confession,  and  that  I 
hardly  dare — I fear  even  yet  to  ask,  lest  I find 
that  in  endeavoring  to  test  her  affection  I have 
destroyed  it.  You  did  love  me  once,  Minnie?” 
And  as  he  uttered  these  unexpected  words  he 
took  my  hand  in  his,  and  his  right  arm  was  around 
me.  I dared  not  speak,  and  only  looked  up  in 
bis  face  with  an  expression  half  of  astonishment, 
half  of  reproach,  for  I could  not  yet  believe  that 
this  was  not  a part  of  the  horrible  ordeal  through 
which  I had  been  passing. 

“This  room,  Minnie,”  he  resumed  at  length, 
“was  built  for  you,  and  you  only.  You  only 
have  seen  it — you  only  shall  occupy  it.” 

“But  Millicent?”  I managed  to  stammer. 

“Millicent  cares  nothing  for  me,  and  I care 
nothing  for  her.  She  is  ever  ready  to  flirt  with 
iny  one ; and  seeing  that,  I have  made  her  un- 
wittingly an  instrument  in  carrying  out  a scheme 
vhich  my  jealous  nature  suggested  to  test  thor- 
laglily  your  love  and  disposition.” 

“A  cruel  trick.” 

“I  know  it  was,  my  love,  but  I would  never 
have  been  satisfied  to  marry  you  if  I had  not  thus 
thoroughly  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  you 
are  the  sweetest,  most  amiable,  and — shall  I say 
■ — loving  nature  in  the  world !” 

I hope,  dear  papa,  you  won’t  think  hard  of 
him.  I have  already  forgiven  him  for  his  cru- 
elty, which  he  promises  he  will  never  repeat ; 
and  if  you  do  not  seriously  object,  and  are  not 
too  bitterly  angry  at  him,  I am  going  soon  to  oc- 
cupy the  beautiful  sitting-room  at  his  new  house. 


A “ Draw-Back"— A blister ! 


At  a collection  lately  made  at  a charity  fair  a young 
lady  offered  the  plate  to  a rich  man  who  was  noted  for 
his  stinginess.  “I  have  nothing,"  was  his  enrt  an- 
swer. ‘‘Then  take  something,”  she  replied.  “You 
know  I am  begging  for  the  poor." 


If  you  wish  to  know  what  you  should  do, 
With  the  mercury  at  ninety-two. 

Sit  right  down  in  your  cushioned  pew, 

With  the  cool  air  drawing  freshly  through, 
And  put  your  feet  np  on  the  seat, 

And  lean  your  body  in  manner  meet, 

Then  fix  your  eyes  on  the  parson's  face, 

As  if  you’d  note  his  word  of  grace ; 

But  the  sound  of  his  voice  is  all  you  hear, 
That  comes  like  a hum  to  your  Sunday  ear. 
Make  no  effort  to  catch  his  theme, 

’Tis  a murmur  of  waters  afar,  you  deem ; 
Then,  as  its  drone  on  your  ear  doth  sweep, 
Drop  off  gently,  calmly  to  sleep ; 

Ana  the  preacher  will  vow  as  he  sees  yon  there, 
With  your  solemn  and  very  reverent  air, 

That  of  all  his  flock  that  are  based  on  rock, 
He  hasn't  another  like  you,  old  cock ! 


A clergyman,  catechising  the  youth  of  his  church, 
put  the  first  question  from  a catechism  to  a girl: 
“What  is  your  consolation  in  life  and  in  death?" 
The  girl  smiled,  but  did  not  answer.  The  clergyman 
insisted.  “ Well,  then,”  said  she,  “ since  I must  tell, 
it  is  a young  printer  named  F , in  H Street." 


Spibit(8)  op  tub  Democratic  Party. 


“ Owing  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme  no  piece  can  be  repeated,”  was  the  answer 
White  received  from  his  landlady  upon  asking  for  a 
second  piece  of  pie  at  dinner. 


A CRUSTY  OLD  BACHELOR 
At  misses  and  their  mmteries 
How  gayly  do  I laugh  ? 

I won’t  leave  cozy  quarters  yet 
For  any  better  half. 


RULES  FOR  GENTLEMEN  IN  BOARDING- 
HOUSES. 

1.  Never  use  a scraper  or  door-mat  for  a boarding- 
house. This  is  only  necessary  in  entering  private 
houses.  When  yon  pass  up  and  down  the  stairs,  or 
are  in  your  own  rooms,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  ex- 
pectorate tobacco  juice ; also,  you  should  throw  about 
your  clothes  in  every  direction.  These  things  will 
show  that  you  have  a manly  indifference  to  trifles 
that  “women  worry  about,”  and  it  also  will  keep  the 
servants  busy. 

2.  Make  as  much  noise  as  possible  in  slamming  the 
front-door,  stamping  through  the  hall  and  on  the 
stairs,  whistling,  etc.,  especially  if  late,  and  others 
have  retired;  and  be  sure  when  you  take  off  your 
bodts  to  dash  them  on  the  floor  with  a will.  This  will 
prove  beyond  a doubt  that  you  belong  to  that  culti- 
vated class  so  justly  styled  “Young  America." 

3.  If  an  elderly  lady  or  gentleman  board  in  the 
house,  always  speak  of  them  as  the  “ Old  Lady,”  or  the 
“Old  Gentleman."  Treating  the  nged  with  respect 
will  make  you  a laughing-stock,  so  don’t  attempt  it 
Spirited  young  gentiemeu  should  teach  “ old  fogies" 
the  superiority  of  youth  to  age,  and  the  deference 
due  to  their  opinion. 

4.  If  there  are  children  in  the  house,  express  at  all 
times  your  detestation  of  them.  This  will  make  yon 
popular  with  the  young  misses.  When  the  boys  of 
the  present  generation  arrive  at  manhood  we  can 
easily  imagine  how  very  unsuitable  that  song  will  be 
to  their  feelings— 


“Do  you  observe  how  devotional  Deacon  Buffet 
is?”  asked  a good  lady  of  her  husband.  “Yes,  my 
dear,  the  Deacon  is  very  devotional.  He  always  keeps 
his  head  bowed  in  prayer  till  the  contribution-box  has 


Infatuation.— A fanner  in  New  Jersey  has  aston- 
ished all  his  friends  lately  by  “ growing"  fat. 


An  old  bachelor,  who  had  become  melancholy  and 
poetical,  wrote  some  verses  for  the  village  paper,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  he  should 

“ Rest  calmly  within  a shroud. 

With  a weeping  willow  by  my  eide.” 

But  to  his  inexpressible  horror  it  came  out  in  print, 

“ When  I shall  rest  calmly  within  a shawl, 

With  a weeping  widow  by  my  side.” 


“■Why  is  it,  John,”  asked  a lady  teacher  of  one  of 
her  primary  class  in  botany,  “ that  the  flower  of  a daisy 
is  always  on  the  top  of  a stalk  looking  up  ?” 

“I  can’t  tell,"  was  the  decisive  answer. 

“Next?”  said  the  teacher. 

“ I don't  know,"  replied  the  second. 

“ I guess  I’ve  got  it,”  said  an  urchin  at  the  foot  of  the 
class. 

“Well,  what  do  you  say,  Ralph  ?” 

“I  think,"  said  the  boy,  looking  down  upon  the 
floor,  “it’s  for  the  same  reason  that  the  school-marm’s 
waterfall  is  always  on  the  top  of  a stalk  looking  up— 
'cause  it's  the  fashion  1" 


The  man  who  is  indifferent  to  temperature  may  be 
said  to  “blow”  hot  and  cold. 


Possibly When  a young  lady  has  very  “sweet 

hair,”  is  it  a consequence  of  her  fastening  it  with  q 
“ honey-comb  ?” 


CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  AS  A 
GAMBLER. 

Charles  James  Fox,  the  great  English  ora- 
tor, enlightened  statesman,  and  reckless  man  of 
pleasure,  was  a most  reckless  gambler,  and  spent 
half  his  wasted  life  knee -deep  in  cards  at 
Brookes’s  Club.  He  used  to  say  that  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  existence  was  winning  at  hazard, 
and  the  next  greatest  pleasure  losing  at  hazard. 
Mr.  Thackeray  says  he  squandered  $1,000,000 
at  play.  Gibbon  tells  us  of  Fox  once  playing  for 
twenty-two  hours  at  a sitting,  and  losing  about 
$2f)00  an  hour.  Unlike  tall,  thin,  ascetic  Pitt, 
who  liked  his  bottle  of  port  but  despised  “ the 
devil's  picture-books,”  Fox  had  a broad  chest, 
and  was  a disorderly  lion  of  a man  capable  of 
vast  physical  exertion.  The  fascinations  of 
chance,  and  the  semi-intellectual  character  of 
whist  and  piquet,  had  won  his  heart,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  green  cloth  was  unwavering.  At 
those  games,  into  which  he  could  throw  his  ro- 
bust mind,  Fox  was  so  pre-eminent  that  it  is 
said  he  might,  if  he  had  restricted  himself  to 
them,  and  avoided  the  dealers,  have  drawn  a 
sum  of  $20,000  a year  from  his  card-purse 
alone.  But  at  hazard  he  lost  hatfuls  of  money. 
Of  course  he  won  occasionally:  once,  it  is  said, 
$25,000  at  a sitting,  part  of  which  he  instantly 
paid  away  to  his  ravenous  creditors.  "With  the 
money  left  from  these  harpies  and  jackals  Fox 
. e turned,  sat  down  again  at  the  fatal  green  cloth, 
and  soon  lost  his  spoils  to  those  from  whom  he 
bad  won  it  half  an  hour  before.  How  could 
uch  a desperado  at  cards  rule  a nation,  or  oust 
> old,  cautious  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  whole  life  was  one 
long  restless  fever  of  ambition  ? Yet  so  stalwart 
w as  the  Titan  of  Brookes’s  that  he  has  been 
known  to  play,  thoughtless,  hour  after  hour, 
and  then  stride  off  to  the  House  to  pour  forth 
one  of  the  most  fervid  of  his  generous  speeches. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  friend,  Topliam  Beauclerk,  left 
Fox  one  morning  after  a long  night  at  the  gam- 
ing-table. Fox  was  almost  mad  at  Ids  losses; 
he  was  miserable,  hopeless,  and  dangerously  de- 
spondent. Beauclerk,  the  next  day  early,  went 
to  call  on  1dm,  feeling  alarmed  and  anxious  at 
his  broken  spirits ; to  his  surprise  he  found  his 
burly  friend  comfortably  stretched  on  a soft, 
reading  the  Alncid. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

What  abe  the  Flies  for?— Our  Philosopher  be- 
lieves that,  after  years  of  reflection,  he  has  solved  this 
problem.  They  are  to  make  us  grateful ; for— consid- 
er— they  might  have  been  mosquitoes  t 


-Woman’s  tears. 


' Special  Pleadi 


TRANSPARENT  FOLLY. 

A too  fond  lover  said  to  a beautiful  lass, 

“Your  name  on  the  window  I’ll  write  as  I pass." 
Said  the  maiden,  “If  so,  yon  will  never  be  mine, 
My  papa  will  so  quickly  see  through  your  design." 


Motto  fob  the  Reprieved— “ No  noose  is  good 
news." 


The  other  day,  when  the  New  York  mail-bag  was 
opened  at  New  Bedford,  a good-sized  kitten  jumped 
out.  There  was  no  stamp  on  the  animal,  showing 
that  the  New  York  post-office  clerks  are  not  so  watch- 
ful as  they  should  be.  _ 


effective  E ye- wateb— Woman’s  tears. 


The  foreman  of  a job  office  of  a St.  Louis  paper 
turned  out  the  whole  ediiion  of  a pamphlet  on  li  e 
“Life  and  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  with 
the  startling  caption:  “The  Life  and  Assignations  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  The  blunder  is  understood  to 
have  cost  him  his  place. 


LETTING  HIM  DOWN  GENTLY. 

Podgebs.  “D’  see  the  Lovely  Creature  I Danced  last  Galop  with?” 

Smith.  “Oh  yes — know  her  very  well.  Married  to  a confoundedly  Jealous  Fellow,  who 
insists  upon  her  Dancing  with  the  Plainest  Men  in  the  room!” 
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OSTRICH  HUNTING. 


thus  succeed  in  approaching  the  birds  while  feed- 
ing on  the  plains.  The  South  American  mode 
of  hunting  them  is  very  interesting.  General 
Kilpatrick,  our  Minister  to  Chile,  lately  en- 
gaged in  an  ostrich  hunt  on  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine  Confederacy.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
whole  regiment  of  Argentine  cavalry,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Carpenter,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who 


gave  a most  graphic  and  entertaining  account  of 
the  hunt.  He  states  that  the  chief  weapon  with 
which  the  regiment  of  hunters  was  armed  is 
known  as  the  bola,  and  he  thus  describes  it : 

“ It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  lasso,  but  the  bola  is  a weapon  with 
which  very  few  are  familiar.  It  consists  of  three 
thongs  of  rawhide,  about  a yard  long,  small,  strong, 
and  flexible,  united  at  one  end,  and  each  having  at  the 
other  extremity  a round  stone  about  the  size  or  a tur- 


12  feet.  The  South  American  ostrich  is  about 
5 feet  high,  and  is  not  so  swift  as  the  African. 

Very  different  are  the  modes  of  hunting  these 
birds.  We  illustrate  the  African  method,  one 
not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  most  readers,  but  in- 
teresting to  all.  The  ostriches  on  the  open  sandy 
plains  of  Africa  are  very  difficult  of  approach, 
and  the  Hottentot  and  other  African  hunters  as- 
sume the  disguise  of  a dead  ostrich’s  body,  and 


OSTRICH  HUNTING. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  birds  at  present 
in  existence,  and  it  was  excelled  in  former  geo- 
logical epochs  only  by  the  dinornis,  and  similar 
members  of  the  family  Strathionidce , now  ex- 
tinct. The  African  ostrich  stands  7 or  8 feet 
high,  weighs  from  80  to  100  pounds,  steps  from 
2 to  feet,  and  strides,  when  pursued,  about 


PREJUDICE. 

What  1 won’t  these  stupid  White  Geese  even  let  me  go  to  School  without  hissing  and  biting  at  me?” 
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Since  the  close  of  the  war  a Northern  company 
has  leased  the  mines  for  a rent  of  $20,000  a 
year,  and  placed  them  under  the  charge  of  Col- 
onel Greenleaf,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  sketch  shows  the  principal  opening  and 
works  as  they  appeared  in  May,  1866. 


key’s  egg,  inclosed  in  a thin  rawhide  cqvenng.  _ The 
horseman  takes  one  of  these  stones  in  his  right  hand, 
gathers  up  the  thong  until  he  can  start  the  ^whirl- 
ing above  his  head,  and  when  it  has  attained  sufficient 
velocity  lets  go  in  a manner  that  sends  the  bold  revolv- 
ing horizontally  through  the  air,  like  a three-spoked 
wheel.  One  hundred  yards  is  not  considered  too  long 
a distance  for  a man  on  horseback  to  throw  at  an  ob- 
ject, and  although  the  pursued  and  pursuer  may  be 
running  at  hill  speed,  the  bold  seldom  fails  of  winding 
round  the  animal  and  stopping  its  flight.  As  we  were 
riding  to  the  hunting  ground  a large  white  heron  rose 
from  the  river  bank  and  crossed  tne  road  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  our  column,  flying  some  thirty  feet 
high.  I heard  a horse  gallop  up  behind  me,  something 
whizzed  over  our  heads,  and  the  bold  of  one  of  the 
servants  struck  the  heron,  winding  round  and  round 
its  body  and  wings,  bringing  it  helpless  to  the  ground. 
These  things  are  used  also  in  taking  wild  horses  and 
cattle ; but  for  such  purposes  wooden  balls  instead  of 
stones  are  used,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  animal’s  limbs. 
I have  seen  a wild  horse  that  was  frantically  galloping 
ofT  caught  around  the  legs  at  the  first  throw  of  the  bold , 
and  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  kick  loose  fall  down 
completely  entangled  by  the  thongs. 

“The  hunt  was  commenced  by  the  party  or  regi- 
ment forming  in  a semicircle,  and  moving  forward  to 
scour  the  pampas.  We  had  advanced  about  a mile, 
driving  before  us  foxes,  hares,  and  other  animals,  to 
which  we  paid  no  attentiou,  when  I suddenly  heard  a 
shout  on  tne  left  flank,  and  saw  what  at  first  struck 
me  as  being  a twenty-inch  shot  with  a long  handle 
going  through  the  bushes  ahead,  right  across  my  front. 
Away  I went,  with  half  a dozen  others,  in  pursuit; 
but  the  ostrich  left  ns  far  behind  in  an  instant,  and 
we  lost  sight  of  him  until  a few  moments  later,  when 
he  struck  the  right  flank  of  our  semicircle,  and  was 
turned  back  in  the  centre  again.  The  hunt  now  be- 
came exciting.  We  soon  had  a dozen  ostriches  with- 
in onr  lines,  and  the  bugle  was  sounded  to  close  in. 
The  extremities,  abont  two  miles  apart,  soon  united, 
and,  as  we  closed  up,  every  one  had  to  be  on  the  alert 
to  prevent  the  ostriches  from  darting  through  the  in- 
tervals. At  length  a great  rush  was  made  with  revolv- 
ers, lassos,  and  holds;  and  after  half  an  hour  of  racing, 
shouting,  and  gronnd-and-lofty  tumbling,  we  succeed- 
ed in  rallying  the  party  again  with  ten  splendid  os- 
triches captured.  Three  times  the  semicircle  was 
formed,  and  at  three  o’clock,  after  having  ridden  oyer 
more  than  fifty  miles,  we  arrived  at  camp  again  with 
thirty  ostrich-skins,  several  live  young  ones,  and  a 
number  of  animals  picked  up  on  the  way  home." 


DOWN  WITH  THE  DIVERS. 

Interest  has  lately  been  attracted  to  diving 
operations  generally  by  the  romantic  story  of  the 
attempts  to  recover  the  wreck  of  the  British 
frigate  Hussar , lost  with  an  immense  treasure 
on  board,  in  Long  Island  Sound  during  the  Rev- 
olution of  1775.  The  history  of  the  wreck  is 
not  stranger  than  the  account  of  the  diving  ap- 
paratus and  the  experiences  of  the  divers ; and 
as  the  efforts  to  recover  this  treasure  have  re- 
sulted in  the  invention  of  a new  and  improved 
diving-bell  we  give  an  illustration  and  full  ac- 
count of  both  stoiy  and  experiments. 

The  frigate  Hussar  was  lost  on  the  night  of 
November  25,  1780,  while  trying  to  escape  the 
French  fleet,  which  was  entering  the  Narrows,  by 
going  through  Hell  Gate  and  the  Sound  out  to 
sea.  But  she  struck  on  one  of  the  rocks  in  the 
Hell  Gate  passage,  which  are  yet  so  troublesome 
to  New  York  commerce,  and  sunk  after  sailing  a 
mile  further. 

The  officers  and  crew  were  saved,  but  their  ef- 
fects, and  the  immense  treasure  on  board  (amount- 
ing to  some  900,000  guineas),  and  abont  80  pris- 
oners (Americans),  manacled,  were  carried  down 
with  the  ship.  The  vessel  was  allowed  to  remain 
as  she  sunk  until  1794,  in  which  year  the  British 
Government  sent  over  two  brigs  ; but  after  two 
years  of  fruitless  labor  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
wreck  was  abandoned  for  the  time.  A second 
attempt  was  made  by  the  British  Government  to 
recover  the  treasure  in  1819,  but  the  American 
Government  interposed,  and  commanded  those 
laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  desist,  very  properly  regarding  all  Brit- 
ish vessels  then  in  our  waters  as  prizes  of  war. 
At  different  periods  afterward  attempts  were 
made  to  raise  the  wreck,  and  secure  the  moneys, 
by  American  wreckers,  hut  all  proved  futile.  At 
length,  in  1848,  the  “ Frigate  Hussar  Company” 
formed,  and  every  summer  since  the  vessel  is 
daily  visited  by  the  submarine  operators.  The 
treasure  remains,  however,  undiscovered;  but 
two  of  the  decks  have  been  removed,  twenty-sev- 
en of  the  guns  raised,  also  between  3000  and  4000 
of  the  cannon-balls.  Swords  belonging  to  the 
officers,  and  a number  of  guineas — supposed  also 
to  be  their  property — were  found  in  the  cabin. 
Bottles  containing  liquor  have  been  from  time  to 
time  taken  up.  Manacles,  with  pieces  of  bone 
attached,  have  likewise  been  obtained.  The  re- 
covery of  these  articles,  however,  has  not  inured 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  Company,  but 
their  recovery  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  the  exact  location  of  the  wreck  is  known. 

While  these  investigations  were  progressing, 
inventors  occupied  themselves  in  endeavors  to 
improve  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  making 
submarine  explorations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Will- 
iam Monk  Storm  obtained  a patent  at  Wash- 
ington for  what  he  calls  the  “ Improved  Subma- 
rine Explorer.”  Admiral  Farr agut  indorsed 


CHELSEA  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  another  of  the  many 
monuments  which  are  being  erected  throughout 
the  country  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fell  in  defense  of  the  country  during 
the  late  rebellion.  This  beautiful  Monument, 
the  design  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain, 
as  it  can  be  fully  seen  in  the  illustration,  has  been 
erected  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  during  the 
present  year,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  vol- 
untary contributions  from  the  grateful  people. 


SALT-MINES  IN  LOUISIANA. 

A ride  across  a beautiful  prairie  from  New 
Iberia  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  takes  the  trav- 
eler to  the  Isle  Petite  Auce,  the  plantation  of 
Judge  Avery.  It  is  a beautiful  bit  of  rolling 
country,  rising  out  of  the  lagoons  and  prairies 
around  it  like  a piece  of  New  England  dropped 
there  by  mistake.  In  sugar  and  cotton  its  pro- 
ductiveness is  very  great ; as  also  in  the  mattei 
of  snakes,  alligators,  and  mosquitoes,  in  which 
latter  it  is  extremely  rich ; but  its  crowning  glory 
— pending  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  of  which 
there  are  good  signs — is  the  salt-mines  which 
were  discovered  at  a time  when  the  South,  by 


SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  MONUMENT,  CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


the  destruction  of  the  salt-works  along  the  coast 
and  in  Virginia,  was  almost  at  a stand-still  for 
want  of  that  article.  A negro  digging  a well 
struck  the  deposit,  which  is  a splendid  article  of 


rock-salt,  perfectly  pure  and  of  immense  extent. 
It  was  placered  among  the  States,  the  different 
pits  being  designated  by  the  names  of  the  States 
for  whose  use  they  were  sunk. 


SALT-MINES  ON  ISLE  PETITE  AUCE,  LOUISIANA,— [Sketched  by  A.  R.  Waud.J 
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it ; William  W.  W.  Wood,  a chief  engineer  of 
the  Unite.  States  Navy,  spoke  of  it  in  ;i;p  loving 
terms,  as  also  Mr.  Sackersdorf,  the  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Street  Department.  This  new 
explorer  is  10.6  feet  in  height,  and  terminates  in 
a eone,  has  a diameter  of  9 feet,  and  weighs  32,- 
ooo  pounds,  and  gives  a space  of  204  cubic  feet 
for  the  three  or  four  men  who  may  be  working 
in  it;  contains  133  cubic  feet  of  compressed  air; 
has  two  cylinders,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  for 
compressed  air,  which  give  buoyancy  to  the  bell, 
and  enable  the  operator  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments in  conjunction  with  a water-ballast  capac- 
ity of  109  cubic  feet. 

It  is  with  this  diving-bell  that  the  experiments 
are  now  being  made  in  the  manner  which  we  il- 
lustrate on  page  533.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
artist’s  visit  fifteen  minutes  were  occupied  in 
making  the  descent  of  70  feet,  and  a like  time 
in  coming  to  the  surface,  after  the  men  had  re- 
mained on  the  wreck  one  hour.  They  brought 
up  with  them  a bag  of  dirt,  which,  upon  being 
washed  through  a sieve,  yielded  some  fragments 
of  iron,  a few  small  stones,  recognized  as  what 
is  known  to  seamen  as  English  shore  ballast,  and 
the  flint  of  an  old-fashioned  musket.  The  men 
also  reported  that  they  twice  struck  the  wood  of 
the  ship,  about  ten  feet  from  where  they  went 
down.  


THE  MUSTACHE  QUESTION. 

The  mustache  question  has  been  once  more 
mooted  at  the  French  bar,  and  a young  ad- 
vocate has  undertaken  to  prove  to  the  judge — 
who  at  first  refused  to  bear  him  because  he  ap- 
peared with  this  natural  ornament — that  there 
exists  no  formal  binding  prescription  against  the 
display  of  this  badge  of  manhood  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  France.  We  believe  that  the 
question  has  been  settled  in  England  in  favor  of 
liberty,  but  the  option  has  not  been  often  made 
use  of.  Even  clergymen,  when  the  mustache 
movement  was  first  set  agoing  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  were  seen  braving  prejudice  in  favor  of 
physiology,  and  looking,  it  must  be  owned,  very 
wolfish  shepherds.  This  reminds  us  of  an  anec- 
dote we  heard  in  Germany,  of  a student  in  theolo- 
gy who  appeared  before  the  examiner,  after  hav- 
ing waited  an  unconscionable  time  for  admission, 
bearded  like  a pard.  The  learned  examiner  fell 
back  astonished,  exclaiming,  “ A theology  with 
a beard!”  “A  beard!”  cried  the  student,  with 
an  air  of  equal  astonishment,  and  putting  his 
hand  up  to  his  face;  “Bless  me.  why  it  must 
have  grown  while  I have  been  waiting  in  the 
ante-room!” 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1841,  a civil  engineer, 
William  Edward  Gaine  by  name,  conceived  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  tracing-paper  without  the 
employment  of  any  oily  matter.  Such  paper 
would  present  certain  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary tracing-paper  which  engineers  and  others 
use  in  preparing  maps  and  plans.  In  the  course 
of  his  experiments  Mr.  Gaine  discovered  that  a 
powerful  acid,  called  sulphuric  acid,  has  a re- 
markable action  on  the  surface  of  paper. 

Ten  years  later,  the  same  gentleman  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  paper  used 
for  photographic  purposes.  As  every  one  knows, 
various  salts  of  silver  are  employed  in  photog- 
raphy, and  the  desideratum  was  a material  the 
surface  of  which  shall  be  acted  on  uniformly  by 
these  salts.  At  the  time  of  making  the  experi- 
ments, sized  papers  albumenized  were  common- 
ly used  ; but  the  modes  of  sizing  were  so  various 
that  no  uniform  result  could  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Gaine,  being  aware  of  the  peculiar  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  paper,  just  spoken  of,  instituted 
a series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  action 
of  acids  of  various  strengths  on  sized  and  un- 
sized papers;  and  while  so  engaged  he  came 
across  a very  singular  and  unexpected  result,  in 
no  way  connected  with  photography.  He  found 
that  unsized  paper— familiarly  known  as  blotting- 
paper — dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  a 
certain  point  with  water,  undergoes  a remarkable 
change  throughout  its  whole  texture.  Blotting- 
paper  which  has  been  thus  treated  lias  much  the 
outward  appearance  of  membrane,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  named  vegetable  parchment. 

In  order  to  insure  this  remarkable  conversion 
of  blotting-paper  (technically  called  water-lea/') 
into  vegetable  parchment,  many  precautions  are 
requisite.  In  the  first  place,  when  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  are  mixed  together  great  heat  is 
evolved,  through  what  is  called  in  chemistry  the 
affinity  these  liquids  have  for  each  other.  It  is 
important  that  the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  before  the  water-leaf  is  dipped.  The  large 
amount  of  heat  generated  wheu  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  are  mixed,  gave  rise  to  an  acci- 
dent during  the  early  attempts  at  manufacture. 
One  of  the  workmen  incautiously  mixing  the  wa- 
ter and  acid  a quantity  of  steam  was  given  off 
and  spurted  out  the  acid,  which  came  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  operator.  The  effect  might 
have  been  serious,  but  fortunately  the  man  es- 
caped without  personal  injury.  The  amount  of 
dilution  of  the  acid  is  an  important  matter.  If 
it  is  too  weak  the  paper  is  dissolved;  if  too 
strong  it  is  charred.  The  former  fact  may  be 
curiously  illustrated  by  sprinkling  the  paper  with 
water.  The  leaf  on  being  dipped  into  sulphuric 
acid  of  proper  strength  will  be  converted  into 
vegetable  parchment;  but  the  damp  sprinkled  I 
part  will  be  dissolved  away.  A number  of  care- 
ful trials  have  shown  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
commerce,  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.845,  com- 
monly known  as  oil  of  vitriol,  must  be  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water  in  order  that  the  con- 
version of  water-leaf  may  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

One  can  not  fail  t«-be with  the  fact  that 

a body,  possessed  It*  Isydll  'rckirkkbje  solvent  I 


properties  as  sulphuric  acid,  should,  at  this  par- 
ticular strength,  give  a material  which  will  bear 
a great  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  which  is  scarce- 
ly assailable  by  the  strongest  chemical  agents, 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies.  Water  has  but  little 
effect  on  it.  On  wetting  vegetable  parchment 
it  behaves  like  animal  membrane ; that  is,  it  be- 
comes soft  and  yielding,  and  on  drying  it  re- 
sumes its  former  condition.  It  withstands  the 
action  of  boiling-water,  which  animal  parchment 
will  not.  It  is  used  by  the  inventor  and  by 
others  as  a substitute  for  pudding-cloths,  and  for 
enveloping  fish  while  boiling.  After  use  it  is 
simply  washed,  and  is  ready  to  be  boiled  again. 
Food  boiled  in  this  envelope  is  said  to  possess 
more  richness  and  flavor  than  when  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  the  ma- 
terial is,  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  pa- 
per and  of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  paper  gains  nothing  and  loses 
nothing.  Except  as  a question  of  expense  the 
w hole  of  the  acid  used  for  the  conversion  c«nd 
be  recovered  without  loss.  The  converted  paper, 
if  submitted  to  chefnical  analysis,  is  found  to  be 
composed  oi  the  same  elements  as  it  was  before 
the  transformation.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
is,  that  decomposition  does  not  take  place  on  ex- 
posure of  paper  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  molecules  of  matter  of  w’hich  the  paper  is 
composed  are  merely  rearranged. 

This  rearrangement  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity.  A piece  of  blotting-paper  passed  into 
the  acid  is  converted,  in  a few  seconds,  into  a 
gelatinous  gummy  sheet.  This  conveyed  into 
water,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  acid,  becomes, 
within  a minute,  a tough,  elastic,  skin-like  sub- 
stance, which,  when  thoroughly  freed  from  acid, 
is  the  vegetable  parchment  of  commerce.  Free- 
dom from  acid  is  insured  by  repeated  washings 
in  water  aud  by  immersion  in  a weak  solution  of 
ammonia.  Any  slight  trace  of  acid  which  the 
washing  might  have  failed  to  remove  is  thus  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a stable  body, 
the  presence  of  which  can  by  no  possibility  injure 
the  vegetable  parchment. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  remove  all  the  acid,  for 
were  any  allowed  to  remain  the  paper  would 
rapidly  lose  its  texture,  and  would  in  time  fall 
to  pieces. 

The  absence  of  acid  has  been  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  by  other  chem- 
ists. Dr.  Hofmann  left  the  most  delicate  test- 
papers  for  hours  in  contact  with  moistened 
vegetable  parchment,  and  they  did  not  exhibit 
the  slightest  change  of  color.  He  also  cut  up 
several  square  feet  of  parchment  into  strips,  and 
boiled  them  for  half  a day  with  water,  filtered 
off  the  liquid,  and  concentrated  it  to  a few  drops. 
This  liquid  was  found  to  contain  no  acid,  and 
paper  moistened  with  it,  and  dried  at  boiling 
temperature,  was  no  more  affected  than  when 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  pure  water.  Hence 
Dr.  Hofmann  concludes,  and  with  reason,  that 
vegetable  parchment  does  not  carry  within  it  any 
destructive  germ.  Time  alone  can  prove  the  ab- 
solute indestructibility  of  this  parchment.  Speci- 
mens made  sixteen  years  ago  are  in  existence : 
they  are  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  when  first 
produced. 

Hitherto  the  chief  purpose  to  which  vegetable 
parchment  has  been  put  is  to  close  vessels  in 
which  preserved  fruits  and  other  eatables  are 
contained.  The  advantages  it  possesses  over 
bladder  are,  that  it  is  inodorous,  and  is  not  liable 
to  encourage  fermentation,  as,  unlike  animal 
membrane,  it  contains  no  nitrogen ; it  is  not 
readily  attacked  by  insects  or  mice;  and  it  is 
more  elegant  in  appearance  and  more  economic- 
al than  bladder. 

A very  singular  use  for  vegetable  parchment, 
and  one  previously  quite  unknown,  was  an- 
nounced in  1861  by  Professor  Graham.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  animal  membrane,  though 
not  porous  is  permeable  under  certain  conditions ; 
but  no  application  of  this  fact  to  the  purposes  of 
analysis  was  made  until  Professor  Graham  pub- 
lished his  great  discovery,  that  crystallizable  sub- 
stances in  solution  may  thus  be  separated  from 
those  which  will  not  crystallize.  This  process  is 
called  dialysis.  To  take  a familiar  example. 
If  soup  which  is  too  salt  is  placed  in  a bladder 
and  suspended  in  water,  the  salt  will  be  removed 
without  impoverishing  the  soup.  In  the  labora- 
tory the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  invaluable. 
Thus,  in  searching  for  poisons  mixed  with  food 
and  other  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  has  to  be 
done  in  various  medico-legal  investigations,  oife 
of  the  great  difficulties  formerly  experienced  was 
to  separate  the  poison;  but  now,  by  dialysis, 
poisons  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  these  are 
the  majority,  can  readily  be  detected.  A more 
agreeable  application  of  Professor  Graham’s  dis- 
covery is  in  the  purification  of  sugar.  A French 
chemist,  named  Da  Brunfaut,  has  managed  this 
with  great  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  dialysis  animal  membrane 
was  first  used ; but  Professor  Graham  found 
that  vegetable  parchment  possesses  the  same 
qualities  as  regards  permeability,  and  is  more 
cleanly  and  less  destructible.  It  can  also  be 
manufactured  of  any  required  size,  which  parch- 
ment can  not.  It  is  doubtful  whether  dialysis 
could  have  been  so  thoroughly  tested  and  exam- 
ined but  for  the  existence  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment. 

In  1865  vegetable  parchment  was  employed  in 
enveloping  gun-cotton  cartridges  used  for  blast- 
ing. The  makers  of  these  cartridges  are  at 
present  sending  out  about  thirty  thousand  a 
week,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing. 
Very  recently  it  has  been  found  that  vegetable 
parchment  is  of  great  value  in  packeting  tea. 
Tea  thus  enveloped  retains  its  aroma  for  an  in- 
definite time ; and  the  vegetable  parchment  does 
not  communicate  any  odor  or  flavor  to  the  tea. 
All  kinds  of  tea  deteriorate  in  a short  time  by 
being  packed  in  the  ordinary  papers;  tea  be- 
comes injuriously  affected  from  this  cause  within 


twelve  hours ; and  within  a week  there  is  a loss 
of  quality  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tea  is 
very  sensitive  to  odors  and  flavors;  it  imbibes 
the  taste  of  any  thing  surrounding  it.  A sin- 
gle drop  of  sapid  liquor  will  flavor  a whole 
package  in  twelve  hours.  All  kinds  of  cover- 
ings have  been  resorted  to,  but  none  appears  so 
good  as  vegetable  parchment.  It  will  probably 
come  into  extensive  use  for  packeting  tea. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  purposes  for 
which  vegetable  parchment  might  be  employed ; 
but,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  on  the  intro- 
duction of  an  entirely  new  raw  material,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  uses  requires  time.  That  it  is  a 
most  valuable  substance  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion.   
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WINIFRED. 

Sweet  Winifred  sits  at  the  cottage  door, 

The  rose  ana  the  woodbine  shadow  it  o’er, 
And  turns  to  the  clear  blue  summer  skies 
The  clearer  blue  of  her  soft  young  eyes — 
Turns  to  the  balmy  wind  of  the  south 
Her  feverish,  supplicating  mouth, 

To  ask  from  Heaven  and  the  sunny  glow 
The  health  she  lost  long,  long  ago. 

The  rose  on  her  cheeks  is  rose  too  red, 

The  light  in  her  eyes  is  lightning  sped, 

And  not  the  calm  and  steady  ray 
Of  youth  and  strength  in  their  opening  day; 
Her  hands  are  lily-pale  and  thin, 

You  can  see  the  blood  beneath  the  skin; 
Something  hath  smitten  her  to  the  core, 

Aud  she  wastes  and  dwindles  evermore. 

She  thinks,  as  she  sits  in  the  glint  o’  the  sun, 
That  her  race  is  ended  ere  well  begun, 

And  turns  her  luminous  eyes  aside 
To  one  who  asks  her  to  be  his  bride — 
Invisible  to  all  but  her, 

Her  friend,  her  lover,  her  worshiper ; 

Who  stretches  forth  his  kindly  hand, 

And  saith  what  her  heart  can  understand. 

“Winifred!  Winifred!  be  thou  mine, 

Many  may  woo  thee,  many  may  pine, 

To  win  from  thy  lips  the  sweet  caress, 

But  thou  canst  not  give  it,  or  answer  ‘yes.’ 
There  is  not  one  amid  them  all, 

To  whom  if  the  prize  of  thyself  should  fall, 
Who  would  not  suffer  more  cruel  pain 
Than  would  ever  spring  from  thy  disdain. 

“Only  to  me  canst  thou  be  given 
The  bridegroom  sent  to  thee  from  Heaven; 
Come  to  me!  Come!  Thy  dower  shall  be 
The  wealth  of  Immortality. 

Eternal  youth,  perennial  joy, 

And  love  that  never  shall  change  or  cloy; 

All  shall  be  thine  the  hour  we  wed, 

Sweet  Winifred!  Be  thou  mine!”  he  said. 

“Take  me!”  she  answered,  with  faint  low  breath, 
“I  know  thee  well.  Thy  name  is  Death. 
I’ve  looked  on  thy  merciful  face  too  long 
To  think  of  thee  as  a pain  or  wrong. 

I know  thou’lt  keep  thy  promise  true, 

And  lead  me  life's  dark  portals  through. 

Up!  up!  on  wings  to  the  starry  dome,  • 
Up!  up  to  Heaven!  my  bridal  home.” 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  trembling  wrist, 

Her  beautiful,  coy,  cold  lips  he  kiss’d, 

And  took  her  away  from  sister  and  brother, 
From  sorrowing  sire  and  weeping  mother ; 
From  all  she  loved.  With  a smile  she  went, 
Of  peace  and  patience  and  sweet  content. 
’Twas  but  life’s  vesture  laid  in  the  sod, 

’Twas  life  itself  to  the  throne  of  God! 


Flower  Talk.  — A proposal  can  be  made 
in  a choice  bouquet,  and  Burnett’s  delicious 
perfume,  “Florimel,”  resembles  it.  Let  all 
beaux  remember  this. — [Coot.] 
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DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CUR- 
LIQUE  sent  Fit  Eli.  It  curls  straight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
ox  tub  first  afplioation.  Address,  with  Stamp, 
Prop.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Pakkman,  Ohio. 


THE  MQOMSTOrJE. 

A NOVEL. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “Armadale,"  “Woman  in  White,"  “No 
Name,"  “Antonina,”  “Queen  of  Hearts,”  etc. 
With  many  Illustrations. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  60. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Burnisher,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Paper  Cutter,  aud  Pen 
Holder  combined.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  wanted. 
Can  make  $10  a day.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  30c., 
or  two  styles  for  50c.  Address,  MORSE  ERASER 
CO.,  404  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PIKE  EXTINGUISHER 

Always  Ready  for  Instant  Use. 

Endorsed  by  the  Government,  the 
entire  Insurance  Companies,  and  all 
Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments.  It  has 
saved  over  600  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Every  house 
should  have  it.  Price  $46,  No.  1 ; $50, 
No.  2;  $55,  No.  3.  Send  for  circular. 
U.  S.  Firf.  Extinguisher  Co.,  8 Dey 
St.,  N.  Y.,  or  95  Water  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


THE  LADIES. 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONE  DOLLAR, 
a handsome  box  of 

LOItlNG’S  INITIAL  NOTE  PAPER 

rill  be  se 

the  best  way  to  buy  It.  Address 
JLORING,  Stationer, 

319  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York,  . 
Have  just  Published: 

CAPS  GOB 

AND 

ALL  ALONG  SHORE: 

STORIES. 

By  CHARLES  NORDHOFF. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Just  the  thing  to  while  away  a dull  hour  in  travel- 
ling or  a lazy  morning  in  the  woods.— AT.  Y.  Times. 

Sent  by  mailt  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

□ ri  fwmHfwrt0* tbe 
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Superior  Imitation  Geld  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

TBJ1  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  tell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  Thev  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  nell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  llnisiicd  as  the  be  t : • . I <1  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  onr  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  e 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  ti — — 

small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $160.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  tile  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  ah,  the  express  charges 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

pr  CAUTION.  Since  onr  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


Oolono  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c.;  best,  $1 


English  Brkaktast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  tt>. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 


Young  IIv son  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; beet,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gdnpowdeb  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  lb. 


Oroide  Jewelry. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  OROIDE  JEWELRY,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles.  No  gold  jewelry, 
however  high  the  price,  surpasses  this  in  beauty  and  elegance.  In  exquisite  workmanship,  durability,  and  in 
every  respect  excepting  intrinsic  value,  it  equals  that  of  fine  gold  which  costs  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins  and  Ear-rings  from  $3  50  to  $10 ; Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins,  Ear-rings,  and  Sleeve-Buttons, 
from  $5  to  $15 ; Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve-Buttons,  $1  60  to  $3  50.  Every  other  kind  of  jewelry  in  the 
same  proportion.  All  orders  in  sums  of  less  than  $6  must  be  accompanied  with  a Post-Office  Order  for  the 
amount  (send  no  money  in  letters),  and  the  goods  will  he  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Or- 
ders for  $5  or  more  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  paying  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  onr 

FaENon  Breakfast  and  Dinneb  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd;,  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Gbebn  (unroasted),  26c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; hut  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect ftom  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

BEWARE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves 
as  branches  of  our  establishment,  or  copy 
our  name  either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are 
Bogus  ob  Imitations. 

We  have  no  branches,  and  do  not  in  any  case 
authorize  the  use  of  our  name. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
Jess) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Shattered  Constitutions. 

Our  constitutions  are  elastic.  They  are  not  easily 
shattered.  In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  death  alone  can 
shatter  them,  for  they  represent  the  reserve  of  vitality, 
which  enables  the  enfeebled  system  to  react,  when  the 
pressure  of  disease  is  removed  from  it.  But  it  is  the 
fashion,  when  the  body  is  weak,  the  circulation  lan- 
guid, the  nerves  tremulous,  and  the  mind  depressed, 
to  say  that  the  constitution  is  rained,  or  broken  down, 
or  shattered.  In  cases  of  the  kind  described  admin- 
ister 


HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS, 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 


Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  In  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Pans  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $1G  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  ofChains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D HUGUENIN  VITTLLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HoUmcay's  Ointment The  Effect  of  this  Peerless  Salve 

is  truly  wonderful . cases  of  scald  head,  sores  and  scor- 
butic eruptions,  that  had  defied  every  other  means, 
yield  in  a few  days  to  its  cleansing  and  healing  powers. 


A MONTH,  ANT)  EXPENSES.  28  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


NOTES, 

Critical , Explanatory , and  Practical , 

ON  THE 

BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

Br  ALBERT  BARNES, 

Author  of  “Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  “Lec- 
tures on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c. 
In  Three  Volumes. 

VoL  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

PINS,  MEDALS,  SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  Rings,  Flags, 
Torches,  Rockets,  Capes,  Caps,  Text-Books,  Song- 
Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign  line.  Send 
to  Headquarters.  AGENTS  and  CLUBS  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Ad- 
dress B.  W.  niTCHCOCK,  Publisher  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St.,  New  York; 
Western  Branch,  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Dr.  Hudson’s  Anodinized  SHARK’S  Oil. 

For  the  instant  relief  of  Deaftiess,  Noises  in  the  Head, 
Painful  Discharges  and  Affections  of  the  Ear.  Price 
$1  00 ; by  mail,  $1 12.  Address  Dr.  N A.  HUDSON, 
Care  Box  5023,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


INVENTORS  wanting  Patents,  send  for  Circulars, 
to  DODGE  & MUNN,  4S2  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


(tf>  1 A(j  A MONTH  can  be  made  by  Agents,  male 
1 UvJ  or  female,  in  a new,  pleasant,  permanent 
business ; full  particulars  free  by  return  mail.  Ad- 
dress C.  L.  VAN  ALLEN,  48  New  St,  N.  Y.  City. 


^er  Month  sure>  an(l  no  money  required 
i|)4iUu  in  advance.  Agents  wanted  every  where, 
male  or  female,  to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  White 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  “Every  household  should  have 
this  article."— N.  V.  Trib'e.  American  Wire  Co.,  75 
William  3t.,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


STAMFORD  INSTITUTE— For  Boys.  Intelligent 
instruction,  Christian  training,  gymnastics,  mili- 
tary drill  and  boating.  19th  year  begins  Sept  7.  Send 
for  circular,  W.  C.  WILLCOX,  A.M.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF 

The  Great  Rebellion 

IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how  little  ground  there  Is  for 
this  stereotyped  note  of  alarm.  The  tonic  and  altera- 
tive properties  of  the  specific,  rapidly  diffused  through 
the  whole  organization  by  the  stimulant  which  forms 
its  basis,  will  immediately  create  a favorable  reaction, 
and  this  reanimating  process  will  go  on  as  the  medi- 
cine Is  continued,  until  strength,  health,  and  mental 
activity  are  completely  restored.  Every  day  cures  of 
this  kind  are  accomplished.  Let  the  debilitated  inva- 
lid, when  told  by  his  condoling  friends  that  “his  con- 
stitution is  shattered,”  have  recourse  at  once  to  this 
strength-recruiting  preparation,  in  which  the  finest 
stomachics  and  alteratives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  represented,  and  he  will  sgon  be  able  to  meet 
their  gloomy  forebodings  with  a confident  smile,  and 
to  announce  that  he  has  taken  a new  lease  of  life 
under  its  vitalizing  operation. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

J^EW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  Willi  am  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  ‘l2mo.  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Digitized  by 


By  ALFBED  H.  GUEBNSEY  and  HENRY  M.  ALDEN. 
With  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.  Quarto,  Cloth,  $12  00. 


This  work  contains  998  Illustrations.  Of  these  r>G2  are  authentic  representations  of  Scenes  and 
Incidents  in  the  War ; 99  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  among  which  is  a large  Colored  Map  of  the 
Southern  States,  showing  the  position  of  nearly  every  place  of  note,  together  with  the  great  lines 
of  communication ; and  337  Portraits  of  persons  who  have  borne  a prominent  civil  or  military 
part  in  the  war. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day.  The  historical  matter  is  really  valuable ; the  sketches  of  in- 
dividuals and  incidents  are  admirably  drawn,  not  only  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  hut  by  the  pencil  of  th®  art- 
ist, and  both  combined  will  make,  when  bound,  one  of  the  marked  histories  of  this  war,  if  not  the  great  his- 
tory of  the  war.  There  are  official  documents  on  every  page,  at  the  bottom,  which  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  It  will  he  found  on  the  centre-tables  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen.— Boston  Post. 

Many  of  its  illustrative  pictures  are  the  best  that  we  have  seen  in  such  a work ; and  some  of  the  numerous 
portraits  of  prominent  actors  in  the  war  are  admirable  as  likenesses  and  works  of  art.— London  Athenaeum. 

This  is  as  valuable  a work  as  ever  was  compiled  on  a historical  subject.— Zion's  Herald. 

A careful,  comprehensive,  minute,  and  graphic  record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war ; and  in  the  size 
and  beauty  of  its  pages  and  paper,  In  the  profuseness,  costliness,  elegance,  and  completeness  of  its  illustra- 
tions, far  exceeding  any  other  history  yet  attempted.— New  York  Observer. 

We  speak  confidently  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  brought  out  This  narrative,  embellish- 
ed by  the  picturesque  illustrations,  affords  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  war,  and  will  be  of  priceless 
value  for  preservation.— Boston  Advertiser. 

The  writer  judicionsly  combines  the  spirit  of  philosophical  reflection  with  a vivid  and  pictnresqne  delinea- 
tion of  facts.  His  style  is  at  once  lively  and  polished,  and  every  page  gives  evidence  of  careful  study  and 
preparation.— New  York  Tribune. 

Never  has  the  war’s  story  been  better  told  than  it  is  in  these  vigorous,  truthful,  and  critically  written  pa^es. 
—Boston  Traveller. 


JJARPEE  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

L 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  uu  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Nines 
on  the  New  Testament,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


II. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
. line  of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  Oue  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 


m. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and 
expressly  for  the  Navigation  Students  of)  Coiner’s 
Commercial  College,  Boston.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

IV. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  niSTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Largo  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

V. 

NORDnOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordboff.  12mb, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

VI. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Maoe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


VII. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mack,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175. 

VIII. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

IX. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


X. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

XL 

KRUMMACHER’S  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel : a Portrait  drawn  from 
Scripture  History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By 
Frederick  William  Kbummaciier,  D.D.,  Author  of 
“Elijah  the  Tishbite,”  &c.  Translated  under  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Easton,  M.A.  With  a Letter  from  Dr.  Krummacher 
to  his  American  Readers,  and  a Portrait.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

xn. 

WHITE’S  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew : Preceded  by  a 
History  of  the  Religious  Wars  in  the  Reign  of  , 
Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

XIII. 

MOTLEY’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
A History  of  the  United  Netherlands:  from  the 
Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce — 1609.  By  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  D.C.L.,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.”  Com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  Cloth. 
$14  00. 

* XIV. 

SMILES’S  HISTORY  OF  TOE  IIUGUENOTS.  The 
Huguenots:  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  In- 
dustries in  England  and  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
Author  of  “Self-Help,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  75. 


rjMIE  NEW  NOVELS 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

TOE  MOONSTONE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Cot.t.tns, 
Author  of  “Armadale,”  “The  Woman  in  White," 
“No  Name,"  “Antonina,”  “Queen  of  Hearts,”  &c., 
&c.  Wilh  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; 
Paper,  $1  50. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “Charlotte’s  Inheritance,"  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  “Eleanor’s  Victory,"  “John  Marchmont’s 
Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  T A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “ All 
In  the  Dark,"  “Guy  Deverell,”  “Uncle  Silas,”  “ Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Rodinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,”  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man's  Friend,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

BROWNLOWS.  By  Mrs.  Oltphant,  Author  of  “Ag- 
nes," “Madonna  Mary,"  “ The  Laird  of  Norlaw, ' 
“The  Days  of  my  Life,"  “Carlingford,"“Life  of 
Edward  Irving,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  37  cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S  INHERITANCE.  By  Miss  M.  E. 
Bbaddon,  Author  of  “Aurora  Floyd,"  “John  March- 
mont’s Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  The  Sequel  to  “Birds  of 
Prey."  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
i States,  on  receipt.of  the  price. 
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N.B. — The  only  safe  and  direct  line  to  Washington. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFEE. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Beady  Soap-Maker. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING-  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  l 
B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  diet  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
Tins  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
tiie  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you , send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St, 
and  43  and  44  W’est  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  A dvertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


“ Gentlemen,  I do  not  in  general  counsel  violence,  but  were  I a citizen  of  St.  Joseph,  I would  take  that  man  (referring  to  the  noisy  Copperhead) 
down  to  the  Missouri  and  duck  him.  We  have  fought  Rebels,  and  we  thought  they  had  enough  of  fighting.” — General  Sherman's  Speech. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


“KITTY  Mo  GEE,” 

Henry  Tucker’s  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLFJTIE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


“SHERMAN’S  WAY.” 


( Joseph 
TRADE-MARK:  4 Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 


Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St. Louis,  Mo. 


Elegant  Bronzed  Gas  Fixtures. 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  TOE  TRADE  is  invited 
to  onr  new  style  of  GAS  FIXTURES,  compris- 
ing a full  line  of  CHANDELIERS,  PENDANTS, 
BRACKETS.  PORTABLES,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  Original 
and  Elegant  Designs,  combined  with  an  excellence 
of  color  and  finish  that  can  not  fail  to  please. 

We  also  manufacture  the  largest  and  handsomest 
assortment  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HALL 
LAMPS,  TABLE  LAMPS,  &c.,  for  Kerosene  Oil  use, 
to  be  found  in  the  countrv. 

TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

128  William  Street,  New  York, 

117  & 119  Court  Street,  Boston. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds  of  Cam- 
paign Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
Price-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1.  J.  LEACH,  S6  Nassau  St. 

Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Viejvs  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe. 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  aua 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wtm.  Y.  M ‘A  I, LISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  freb 
by  L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


DIARRHEA, 

CHOLERA  MORBUS,  DYSENTERY,  Ac.  Immedi- 
ate cure.  Hegeman’s,  formerly  Velpeau’s  Diarrhea 
Remedy,  proved  by  over  20  years’  experience  the  best 
remedy  in  use.  A single  dose  is  usually  sufficient. 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  Prepared  only  by  Hege- 
man  & Co.,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


THOMSON’S  NEW  SKIRTS 

Patent  Open  Fronts! 


Zephyrnia  Empress  (Walking  Skirt), 
Winged  Zephyr  (Trail), 
are  unequaled  for  Comfort , Convenience,  and 
Safety. 

THOMSON,  LANGD0N,  & CO.,  Sole  Patentees, 
391  Broadway,  New  York. 

CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING !~ 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  nt  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
rfltting  garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
ch,  by  tiie  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  OF  SKLF- 
ASUREMENT.  Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  ou  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  90  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Of  ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  b„  Subscription  on  hi, 
TA/>  ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
* ? / in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works. 
J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Maiu  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


“WELL  FIGHT  IT  OUT  ON  THIS  LINE  IF  IT  TAKES  ALL  SUMMER.” 


PRINCE  & COS. 

A M TO  M A T 10  o RCA  N S 
Ail  UgLMEOH®. 
Forty  thefa  sand  arenowiti  use 
EUrrMftO,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“The  Fen  la  mightier  than  the  Sword.” 

innnHU  nils 

DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT . 

A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  USE  . 

THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AYD  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

,The  Beet,  Cheapest  and  moat  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 

SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY. 

Prices,  Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 

NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  youl 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular 

A.  MORTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANK,  * 

NEW  YORK. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

As  Imported  for  N.  Y.  Union  Club. 
TOMES,  MELVAIN  * CO.,  No.  6 Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y 


TARRANT'S 

SwSiEBSit*1 


Why  send  for  a Physician  in  cases  of  ordinary  sick- 
ness when  a few  sparkling  and  delicions  doses  of 
Tarrant’s.Eitervksoent  Seltzer  Aperient  will  re- 
lieve the  disordered  stomach  or  liver,  and  remove  all 
the  accompanying  pain  within  forty-eight  hours  ? 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WHISKERS. -A  HEAVY  BEARD  is  warranted 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks,  by  using  the  ITAL- 
IAN COMPOUND.  Sent  by  mail,  closely  sealed  from 
curious  eyes,  for  One  Dollar.  RUSSELL  & CO., 
Watertown,  New  York. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
30th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


The  OROIDE  GOLD  WATCHES  are  In  hunting 
cases  (Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s),  most  approved  st  vies, 
jeweled,  and  beautifully  finished;  are  guaranteed  re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS.  As  to  appearance,  durabili- 
ty, etc.,  have  never  been  surpassed,  very  seldom  equal- 
ed, by  watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description. 
Warranted  one  year.  Price  $ 15,  payable  to  Express 
on  receipt  of  the  Watch.  The  statement  made  else- 
where as  to  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  Oroide,  etc.,— that  no  genuine  Oroide  Gold 
Watch  can  be  purchased  except  from  this  presuni] 
tuous  firm,  we  can  prove  to  be  an  absolute  falsehooi 

Oroide  gold  WATcn  co., 

78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

N.B.—1 The  world-wide  reputation  of  onr  inimitable 
Oroides,  surpassing  all  competitors,  is  the  result  of 
their  infallible  mathematical  construction.  Jeweled, 
superbly  finished,  with  patent  compensation  spiral 
spring,  which  gives  uniform  pressure,  never  affected 
by  atmospheric  influence,  so  as  to  run  fast  in  winter 
and  slow  in  summer. 

New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


TO  BOOK  AGENTS.— Experienced  Book  Agents 
wanted.  A rare  chance  for  men  of  ability.  The 
undersigned  nave  now  nearly  ready  one  of  the  most 
important  religious  productions  ever  issued,  and  wish 
to  employ  men  of  talent  and  experience  in  canvass- 
ing for  it.  Address,  statiug  experience,  facilities,  and 
choice  of  territory, 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cure*  all  Diseases  of  the  | 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 
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THE  BODY  OF  THADDEUS  STEVENS  LYING  IN  STATE  AT  THE  CAPITOL,  WASHINGTON.— Photographed  by  Beady,  Washington.— [See  Page  548.] 
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THE  PLAIN  PERIL. 

IT  is  a little  more  than  a month  since  the 
Democratic  nominations  were  made.  The 
Convention  declared  for  repudiation,  and  as- 
serted that  the  Reconstruction  acts  were  rev- 
olutionary and  void.  It  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent a bitter  opponent  of  the  war,  and  for  Vice- 
President  a man  who  held  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  promote  union  by  “ tram- 
pling into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress.”  It 
then  adjourned.  Its  leading  members  instantly 
took  the  stump,  and  explained  the  purposes  of 
the  party,  and  the  Democratic  newspapers  ev- 
ery where  swelled  the  chorus.  Those  which 
had  hoped  that  time  and  events  would  have 
taught  the  party  caution  at  least,  if  not  wis- 
dom, found  that  their  only  hope  of  party  favor 
lay  in  the  promptest  submission  to  the  party 
will ; and  with  ridiculous  haste  they  ate  their 
words,  sneered  at  their  own  arguments,  and, 
by  showing  that  they  were  contemptibly  insin- 
cere before,  proved  that  they  were  only  the 
more  contemptible  and  false  now.  A month 
ago  the  Convention  adjourned.  Meanwhile 
the  land  has  rung  with  the  declarations  of  the 
party,  and  the  country  has  seen,  and  sees,  that 
there  is  really  but  a single  issue  in  the  election, 
and  that  is  the  renewal  of  the  rebellion.  As 
in  1864,  the  sole  and  overshadowing  question 
was,  shall  the  Government  surrender  to  the 
rebellion,  so  now  all  other  interests  necessarily 
disappear  in  the  fundamental  inquiry  whether 
the  rebellion  shall  regain  at  the  polls  what  it 
lost  in  the  held. 

Mr.  Seymour  and  his  supporters  struggle  in 
vain  to  hide  the  issue.  His  orators  and  his 
papers  attempt  to  make  the  financial  question 
paramount,  and  to  frighten  and  disgust  the 
country  by  the  grossest  misrepresentation  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  by  mag- 
nifying corruption.  The  public  expenses,  no 
one  denies,  are  large,  and  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, from  which  the  rebellion  and  its  support 
proceeded,  is  responsible  for  the  burden.  The 
Administration  is,  at  some  points,  tainted  with 
corruption  — a fault  to  be  admitted  and  de- 
plored, but  not  a fault  likely  to  be  remedied 
by  intrusting  it  to  the  party  of  Floyd,  Cobb, 
the  New  York  municipality,  and  the  Tamma- 
ny ring.  But  these  questions,  although  ordi- 
narily of  the  highest  importance,  are,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  secondary  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Union.  So  long  as  the  integrity  of 
the  nation  is  in  debate,  so  long  as  the  problem 
is,  whether  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  shall  control  the  Government,  all  eco- 
nomical questions  within  the  Union  are  inev- 
itably postponed.  The  public  burden  can  be 
lightened — that  is,  taxation  can  be  diminished 
— only  as  the  wealth  of  the  country  increases. 
Wealth  increases  only  by  production,  and  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  are  essential  to  produc- 
tion. But  confidence  is  the  cardinal  condition 
of  steady  industry ; and  until  confidence  is  es- 
tablished there  will  be  neither  a movement  of 
capital  into  the  disordered  States,  nor  continu- 
ous and  sufficient  labor.  The  Republican  par- 
ty has  taken  the  great,  primary  steps  toward 
the  pacification  upon  which  peace  and  conse- 
quent confidence  depend.  The  Democratic 
party  proposes  to  undo  every  thing  that  has 
been  done ; to  exasperate  the  hostility  of  race, 
and  to  give,  by  force,  the  disordered  States  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  hate  the  Union,  and  burn 
with  the  desire  of  revenge. 

The  Democratic  policy  is  necessarily  one  of 
civil  war.  It  does  not  propose  a peaceful  so- 
lution of  any  difficulty.  And  that  this  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  is  evident.  Just  before  the 
Democratic  Convention  assembled  Mr.  C.  C. 
Langdon,  a delegate  from  Alabama,  wrote, 
with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  his  party: 
“ The  Democratic  doctrine  is,  that  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  the  present  Congress,  and 
every  thing  done  under  them,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, and,  of  course,  absolutely  null  and  void. 
This  declaration,  I take  it,  will  constitute  the 
:nain  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
whoever  is  nominated  must  pledge  himself  to 
stand  by  it  and  enforce  it.  That  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  (probably  at  its  next  term) 
decide  all  these  acts  to  be  unconstitutional  is 
now  universally  conceded.  Then  all  we  want 
is  a President  whose  views  are  in  accord  with 
that  decision,  and  who  has  the  nerve  and  the 
will  to  do  his  duty.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  en- 
force the  decree  of  the  Court,  if  need  be,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.” 

But  the  party  was  riper  for  a more  decided- 
ly revolutionary  and  anarchical  policy.  Mr. 
Langdon  proposed  that  the  President  should 
act  in  deference  to  a judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  overruling  the  reconstruction  acts.  But 
General  Frank  Blair  went  further.  He  would 
not  wait  for  any  judicial  decision.  Let  the 
election  itself  decide,  cried  he.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  question  which  we  submit  at 
the  election  is  whether  the  new  State  govern- 
ments shall  be  overthrown  by  force,  and  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidates  will  be  the 
President’s  w©i^t[  t jzSXJrtiy but  one  way,” 


wrote  General  Blair,  and  for  saying  so  he  was 
nominated — “ there  is  but  one  way  to  restore 
the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  and  that 
is  for  the  President  elect  to  declare  these  acts 
null  and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its 
usurpations  at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpet- 
bag State  governments,  allow  the  white  people 
to  reorganize  their  own  governments,  and  elect 
Senators  and  Representatives.” 

This  is  the  acknowledged  and  accepted  policy 
of  the  party.  That  portion  which,  just  before 
the  nomination  of  General  Blair  upon  this 
declaration,  admitted  that  the  new  State  gov- 
ernments had  been  recognized  by  Congress,  and 
that  consequently,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  there  was  no  other  lawful 
method  of  changing  them  than  that  provided 
by  their  constitutions,  now  assert  that  the  elec- 
tion will  decide  whether  those  governments  are 
to  stand  or  to  be  overthrown,  as  General  Blair 
says,  by  force.  Indeed,  if  overthrown  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  by  force ; for  it  is  not  conceivable 
that,  in  several  of  the  States,  half  the  inhabit- 
ants will  disfranchise  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  avow  their  hostility  to  them.  By 
the  words  of  the  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
and  by  the  eager  assent  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  orators  and  papers  of 
the  party,  as  well  as  from  its  character  and 
antecedents,  the  issue  presented  is  simply  that 
of  a renewed  civil  war  by  the  late  leaders  and 
supporters  of  the  rebellion. 

The  plain  steps  to  this  result  we  consider  in 
another  article. 


THE  WAY  TO  WAR. 

How  a Democratic  success  at  the  election 
would  occasion  civil  war  is  easily  seen.  Gen- 
eral Blair  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  it.  Con- 
gress must  be  wholly  disregarded.  The  Su- 
preme Court  must  not  be  invoked.  The  Pres- 
ident must  usurp  all  powers  of  the  Government 
and  act  alone.  He  must  be  a Caesar.  “ Be- 
cause,” says  General  Blair  in  his  letter,  “if  the 
President  elected  by  the  Democracy  enforces,  or 
permits  others  to  enforce,  these  Reconstruction 
acts,  the  Radicals,  by  the  accession  of  twenty 
spurious  Senators  and  fifty  Representatives, 
will  control  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  his 
administration  will  be  as  powerless  as  the  pres- 
ent one  of  Mr.  Johnson.”  Force  is,  therefore, 
the  only  alternative. 

If  Mr.  Seymour  be  elected,  after  this  loud 
and  reiterated  declaration  by  his  party  that  his 
election  will  mean  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
present  State  governments  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  result  is  evident.  He  would  official- 
ly declare  those  Governments  void.  He  would 
then  be  impeached  and  probably  convicted. 
But  the  Democratic  party,  victorious  at  the 
polls,  with  the  whole  rebel  force  jubilant  and 
ready,  would  dispute  the  sentence,  and  rise 
against  its  execution.  Meanwhile  in  the  South- 
ern States,  the  new  Democratic  State  organiza- 
tions summoned  by  the  President  would  be 
formed.  They  would  dispute  the  State  author- 
ity with  the  present  incumbents.  The  Presi- 
dent would  recognize  the  new  claimants  and 
order  the  army  to  their  support,  and  to  “ tram- 
ple in  the  dust”  the  others.  They  in  turn 
would  appeal  to  Congress,  already  engaged  in 
conflict  with  the  President.  Meanwhile  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  sent  from  the  new 
State  organizations  would  arrive  in  Washing- 
ton, and  in  concert  with  the  other  Democratic 
members  would  be  recognized  as  Congress  by 
the  President.  But,  indeed,  long  before  this 
event  civil  war  would  be  ravaging  the  country, 
and  Wade  Hampton,  and  Robert  Toombs, 
and  Howell  Cobb,  and  the  old  rebel  chiefs 
who  say  with  Albert  Pike,  “ We  do  not  love 
and  will  not  pretend  to  love  that  Union,  though 
we  have  agreed  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror,” would  gladly  behold  in  a desolating 
war  and  a ruined  republic  the  fullness  of  their 
revenge. 

This  is  the  real  issue.  It  can  not  be  denied, 
for  the  Democratic  party  exultingly  declares  it. 
It  can  not  be  evaded,  for  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  has  taught  us  that  we  have  as 
desperate  and  dangerous  elements  as  any  coun- 
try at  any  time.  It  is  the  relapse  of  the  rebell- 
ion, and  a relapse  of  disease  is  often  fiercer  than 
its  original  attack.  There  was  never  a moment 
when  the  utmost  effort  of  every  faithful  citizen 
was  more  indispensable  than  now  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  On  the  one  hand  is  Gen- 
eral Grant,  with  his  moderation,  his  firmness, 
his  tried  patriotism,  his  singular  sagacity,  his 
Bignal  illustration  of  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
intelligent  American ; and  with  him  Schuyler 
Colfax,  who  has  never  said  a word  or  done  an 
act  that  can  inspire  the  least  distrust,  and  who 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  best  and  most  peace- 
ful and  progressive  tendencies  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  candidates  of  those  who  would 
do  the  best  that  the  circumstances  allow ; who 
would  reconstruct  the  Union  upon  equal  rights, 
who  would  neither  ostracize  nor  revenge,  who 
would  not  exasperate  the  jealousies  of  race,  but 
who  would  neither  betray  the  tried  friends  nor 
the  pledged  faith  of  the  country.  They  are  the 
candidates  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  of 
proved  patriotism,  intelligence,  industry,  and 
of  a peaceful  mind  obedient  to  law.  On  the 
other  hand  is  Mr.  Seymour,  a plausible  politi- 
, cian,  for  whose  success  the  rebels  in  arms  prayed 


four  years  ago ; who  preferred  that  the  Union 
should  perish  rather  than  slavery,  and  who  de- 
clared the  success  of  the  Government  to  be  as 
revolutionary  as  that  of  the  rebellion.  With  him 
is  General  Blair,  whose  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion is  the  naked  sword.  They  are  the  candi- 
dates of  all  who  hate  the  Union  and  who  sought 
and  seek  its  dishonor ; of  those  who  thought  the 
war  a crime,  and  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  yield  to  the  rebellion;  of  those 
who  would  break  the  public  word  to  the  public 
creditor ; of  those  who  would  pnt  the  late  slave, 
always  loyal,  under  the  feet  of  his  always  rebel 
master ; the  candidates  of  the  ignorant  and  law- 
less every  where  in  the  land. 

Let  every  man  be  alert.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  issue  or  of  the  candidates.  And  when 
once  they  are  understood  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  country  and  of  the  result. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

There  is  great  unanimity  in  the  expression 
of  the  public  judgment  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Stevens.  Even  the  Democratic  journals  rec- 
ognize his  sincerity  and  independence ; while 
the  Republican,  praising  his  love  of  liberty,  con- 
cede his  lack  of  many  essential  qualities  of  a 
true  statesman  and  leader  of  men.  There  is  a 
universal  feeling  that  even  had  he  been  a much 
younger  man  he  had  performed  the  chief  serv- 
ice that  the  time  in  which  he  lived  and  his  pe- 
culiar powers  allowed.  Mr.  Stevens  was  es- 
pecially fitted  for  stormy  times  that  mainly  re- 
quire simple  and  honest  thought  and  indomi- 
table will.  He  had,  indeed,  a great  deal  more 
insight  than  is  allowed  him  by  many  critics,  who 
are  irritated  because  of  his  total  want  of  percep- 
tion and  disregard  of  knowledge  in  certain  oth- 
er directions.  Moreover,  his  contempt  for  the 
arts  of  rhetoric,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a vigor- 
ous and  proudly  self-reliant  nature  in  the  shock 
produced  by  a blunt  and  exaggerated  state- 
ment, diminished  his  direct  and  calculable  in- 
fluence. Consequently  he  was  often  a leader 
without  followers,  a ruler  without  subjects. 
His  friends  rejected  his  plans  for  the  sake  of  his 
cause ; and  he  had  a kind  of  surly  delight  in 
the  support  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  to  ruin  it. 

But  while  his  plans  often  failed  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  presented  them, 
their  wisdom  was  often  vindicated  by  the  event. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  action  in  regard  to  the 
President,  and  upon  the  general  subject  of  Re- 
construction. When  he  came  into  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1865, 
he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  President 
upon  the  very  first  day  by  his  motion  for  the 
Reconstruction  Committee.  It  was  considered 
by  many  Republicans  a very  premature  and  im- 
politic measure.  They  doubted  whether  the 
party  could  afford  to  break  with  the  President, 
and  they  were  not  at  all  sure  that  it  ought  to. 
The  situation  was  very  confused  and  difficult. 
There  were  no  precedents  in  fact,  there  were 
no  provisions  in  law.  Delight  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  the  wary  silence  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers, which  was  misinterpreted  as  acquiescence 
in  the  result;  the  apparent  fairness  of  giving 
the  Johnsonian  scheme  a sufficient  trial,  the 
natural  reaction  of  feeling,  all  seemed  to  make 
any  positive  radical  difference  with  the  Presi- 
dent very  unwise.  But  these  were  the  very 
reasons  that  persuaded  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  plan  he  proposed.  It  was  be- 
cause the  President  had  shown  suspicious  signs 
of  want  of  comprehension  of  the  true  position, 
while  he  had  a very  definite  theory  of  action, 
that  Mr.  Stevens  perceived  the  importance  of 
some  equally  definite  action  upon  the  part  of 
Congress.  A policy,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
opinion,  there  could  not  be ; but  the  determina- 
tion that  no  policy  should  prevail  which  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  was  of  itself  a perfectly 
definite  action.  It  gained  time,  and  time  was 
the  vital  necessity.  The  Senate,  as  Mr.  Fes- 
senden said  in  the  debate  in  that  body,  ought 
not  to  adopt  the  convictions  of  the  President 
without  examination.  The  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed. From  that  moment  the  contest  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  was  relent- 
less. But  it  is  upon  the  principles  of  recon- 
struction which  that  Committee  announced  that 
Grant  will  be  elected,  and  the  Union  restored. 

So  with  Mr.  Stevens’s  territorial  theory. 
Its  announcement  startled  those  who  held  to 
the  celebrated  Johnsonian  logic,  that  as  the  war 
was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  was  successful,  the  Union 
was  not  dissolved  and  the  States  were  as  they 
were  before.  But  statesmanship  and  the  con- 
duct of  human  affairs  in  general  is  not  a matter 
of  theory,  but  of  experience  and  common-sense. 
The  President  and  his  friends  howled  with  hor- 
ror at  Mr.  Stevens  as  a rebel  and  disunionist, 
and  swore  that  they  clung  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Now  Mr.  Lincoln’s  views  were  that 
the  inquiry  whether  the  States  were  in  or  out 
of  the  Union  was  a pernicious  abstraction  ; 
while  the  real  question  was  how  to  restore  them 
to  their  practical  relations  in  it — a subject  of 
which  Congress  was  the  judge.  This  illustrates 
the  great  importance  of  the  method  of  “ putting 
things.”  It  is  not  very  easy  to  detect  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  how  disorganized  States 
shall  resume  their  relations  in  the  Union,  and 
its  power  to  determine  how  Territories  shall  be- 


come States  of  the  Union.  Yet  the  difference 
between  them  is  all  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens 
stated  the  case  with  a rough  and  startling  pic- 
turesqueness of  phrase — Mr.  Lincoln  with  sa- 
gacious moderation.  But  the  view  of  Mr.  Ste- 
vens is  substantially  that  of  the  Reconstruction 
measures. 

But  neither  the  method  nor  the  corollaries 
urged  by  him  were  adopted.  Congress  pro- 
ceeded with  great  and  wise  deliberation,  as  we 
have  heretofore  indicated ; and  the  best  opinion 
of  the  country  has  always  rejected  the  plans 
of  confiscation  which  were  so  precious  to  Mr. 
Stevens.  It  is  just  here,  indeed,  in  practical 
and  specific  measures  of  legislation,  that  his 
want  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge  were  appar- 
ent. He  really  seemed  capable  of  proposing 
that  Congress  should  enact  that  under  certain 
circumstances  twice  two  should  make  five. 
But  the  good  6ense  of  his  fellow-members  usu- 
ally prevented  his  mere  whims  from  becoming 
laws,  while  the  great  value  of  his  real  service 
was  never  overlooked.  As,  however,  we  are 
now  reaching  an  epoch  in  which  special  experi- 
ence and  particular  knowledge  are  more  than 
usually  indispensable  in  legislation,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens was  plainly  ceasing  to  be  the  conspicuous 
figure  that  he  had  recently  been.  Yet  to  the 
last  his  extraordinary  vitality  did  not  forsake 
him.  Although  an  old  man — for  he  was  sev- 
enty-six— there  was  no  painful,  palpable  decay 
of  his  powers.  He  died  at  a moment  when  the 
public  feeling  was  softened  toward  him,  and  he 
will  be  always  remembered,  among  the  noted 
men  of  his  generation  in  the  country,  for  his  in- 
domitable fidelity  to  his  conviction  of  equal 
rights  and  his  intrepid  self-assertion. 


CHOOSING  ELECTORS  IN 
ALABAMA. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  in  the  Southern  States 
to  organize  a terrorism  by  which  to  prevent  the 
voting  of  the  new  citizens,  and  to  give  the  vote 
of  the  late  rebel  States  to  Seymour  and  Blair. 
Wade  Hampton  and  Howell  Cobb  openly 
urge  the  coercion  of  the  colored  voters,  and  the 
social  and  commercial  ostracism  of  the  loyal 
white  voters.  We  print  elsewhere  the  resolu- 
tion of  a Democratic  Club  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  that  no  member  shall  employ  any 
freedman  who  can  not  show  a Democratic  pass ; 
and  Albert  Pike,  President  of  a club  in  Mem- 
phis, informs  colored  voters  that  they  can  pro- 
cure from  him  “cards  that  can  not  be  counter- 
feited,” recommending  them  for  employment  by 
“Conservatives,”  and  urging  all  Democrats  to 
refuse  to  employ  those  who  can  not  show  such 
cards.  If  we  remember  that  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  rebel  States  have  carefully  prevent- 
ed, as  far  as  they  could,  the  sale  of  land  to  the 
freedmen ; that  the  latter  are  therefore  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  their  white  employers  ; 
that  they  inherit  the  ignorance,  and  the  subserv- 
iency to  color,  and  the  thriftless  habits,  which 
slavery  engendered,  we  can  imagine  what  the 
result  of  an  organized  system  of  political  coer- 
cion must  be.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  the 
election  in  a very  serious  manner. 

The  calculation  of  Wade  Hampton  and  his 
associates  evidently  is,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Elan,  the  seventy  votes  of  the  South- 
ern States  can  all  be  secured  for  Seymour  and 
Blair.  The  cry  of  “ military  despotism,”  and 
the  objection  to  the  invalidity  of  elections  held 
under  military  supervision,  meant  only  that 
Democratic  terrorism  was  impossible  unless  the 
soldiers  were  removed.  “ Take  away  the  sol- 
diers, and  we  will  take  care  of  the  negroes," 
suggestively  said  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  Mr.  John 
Forsyth,  and  the  rest  of  the  most  virulent  reb- 
els. And  a man  must  cherish  a very  curious 
view  of  human  nature  who  supposes  that  with- 
out the  utmost  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  measures  taken  accordingly, 
there  can  be  a tolerably  fair  election  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  was  with  this  conviction 
that  the  proposition  was  made  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  that  the  Presidential  electors  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  This  is  a strict- 
ly constitutional  method  of  appointment  in  that 
State.  It  has  elicited  a loud  and  angry  shout 
from  the  gentry  who  issue  cards  to  Democratic 
negroes,  and  who  propose  to  keep  all  others 
both  from  work  and  from  the  polls  ; but  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  consideration  whether  the 
Legislature  does  not  more  truly  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Alabama  than  electors 
chosen  under  the  system  of  terror  and  coercion 
organized  by  Wade  Hampton  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

Governor  Smith,  in  his  veto  message  to  the 
Legislature,  says  that  in  his  judgment  the  prop- 
osition “denies  the  very  principles”  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  But  the  Governor  should  re- 
flect that  while  in  a normal  situation  such  a 
system  of  choosing  electors  is  not  desirable, 
the  reason  is  that  then  a general  election  re- 
veals the  true  general  opinion.  But  is  that 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  Alabama  under  the 
circumstances?  The  Republican  party  may  be 
in  a majority  in  the  State,  and  yet,  as  a large 
part  of  it  is  composed  of  the  new  citizens,  is  it 
not  very  evident  that  the  causes  we  have  desig- 
nated, and  the  vigorous  organization  of  unscru- 
ptpp  jfe8y|mfly.i>|^ent  that  party  from  cany- 
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ing  the  State?  Would  it  then  be  a denial  of 
the  true  principle  of  republican  government  to 
secure  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
in  another  equally  constitutional  manner  ? The 
Governor  says  that  the  proposition  implies  that 
the  colored  men  are  not  to  be  trusted.  We  do 
not  see  it  so.  No  one  doubts  their  fidelity  to 
their  principles,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
party  of  equal  rights  ; but  one  may  fairly  doubt 
whether  they  can  all  be  counted  upon  to  assert 
that  fidelity,  by  voting  against  the  open  threats 
of  Hampton,  Pike,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
Democratic  clubs.  The  Governor  also  says 
that  the  bill  denies  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
white  or  black,  to  indicate  his  choice  for  Presi- 
dent. That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  bill  is  not 
passed  that  right  will  be  protected.  Very  well  : 
no  one  can  ask  more.  The  loyal  country  has 
the  right  to  understand,  from  the  Governor’s 
veto,  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  power  to  secure 
as  fair  an  election  as  that  by  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  was  adopted.  Such  a re- 
sult will  justify  his  veto. 


BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  time  within  which  buildings  may  be 
commenced  for  occupancy  next  Spring  is  rap- 
idly passing  away,  and  yet  many  who  would 
otherwise  make  immediate  arrangements  for 
the  purpose  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
strike  of  bricklayers,  who  claim  four  dollars  and 
a half  per  day  for  a day  of  eight  hours.  A large 
number  of  eligible  lots  yet  remain  unimproved ; 
but  the  fact  that  Central  Park  occupies  about 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  that  numerous 
boulevards  have  been  projected  of  greater  width 
than  the  ordinary  streets  and  avenues — thereby 
diminishing  the  area  on  the  island  which  may 
be  devoted  to  buildings — forces  upon  our  atten- 
tion the  question,  what  is  the  true  solution  of 
the  difficulty  before  us,  resulting  from  a con- 
stantly diminishing  area  and  a constantly  in- 
creasing population.  The  relief  which  inevita- 
bly flow's  from  Kings  County,  Westchester,  New 
Jersey,  and  Staten  Island  need  not  in  this  con- 
nection be  considered. 

The  ordinary  size  of  lots  is  25  feet  front  by 
100  feet  deep,  and  on  this  basis  the  blocks,  as 
laid  out  by  the  Commissioners,  say  above  Four- 
teenth Street,  have  been  constructed,  so  that 
their  depth  is  not  capable  of  being  much  changed. 
The  fronts  of  such  lots,  however,  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owners.  The  value  now  attached  to  lots  25 
by  100,  in  good  localities,  and  the  cost  of  put- 
ting up  a first-class  house  covering  the  whole 
front,  extending  from  say  $25,000  to  very  large 
figures,  depending  on  the  scale  with  which  it  is 
adorned — make  it  impossible  that  any  but  the 
most  favored  in  financial  position  can  occupy 
such  houses  in  this  city,  even  those  of  the  mini- 
mum cost.  The  sum  required  to  furnish,  added 
to  the  cost  of  lots  and  buildings,  make  no  in- 
considerable fortune  thus  invested ; but  the  con- 
stantly augmenting  taxation,  and  the  increased 
expenses  of  living,  constitute  the  chief  causes 
for  limiting  the  number  who  may  enjoy  life  on 
this  princely  scale.  Hence  the  number  who  are 
driven  to  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  and  the 
great  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  ques- 
tion how  this  last  expedient  may  be  avoided  by 
those  in  moderately  good  circumstances. 

The  resort  to  the  French  style  of  building 
and  living  is  presented  by  many  as  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty — houses  extending  the 
whole  depth  of  a block  and  covering  several 
lots,  to  be  constructed  so  that  families  may  live 
on  separate  floors  on  a scale  of  greater  economy 
than  would  be  possible  in  such  houses.  But 
there  is  a serious  objection  to  this  plan  in  the 
fact  that  no  single  floor  can  be  owned  in  fee  by 
any  occupant ; but  if  he  aspire  to  the  position 
of  owner  it  must  be  limited  to  a share  in  the 
whole  property,  if  less  than  the  whole.  His 
interest — a fifth  or  a third — would  thus  be  sub- 
jected to  contingencies  not  agreeable  in  the 
case  of  a fixed  residence,  arising  from  a joint 
ownership  in  which  a change  of  shareholders 
might  often  occur,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  at- 
tending business  and  life  itself.  In  case  of  fire 
a majority  of  joint  owners  might  demand  some 
use  of  the  property  not  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  and,  if  disposed,  might  seriously  em- 
barrass the  minority  of  interests  with  a view  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  whole  property.  The 
true  relation  to  be  borne  by  the  occupant  to  the 
owner  of  such  a building  should  be  that  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  its  occupancy  by  several 
joint  owners  is  scarcely  feasible.  To  persons 
intending  to  build  for  their  own  use  this  plan 
will  generally  be  rejected,  and  another  resorted 
to  which  possesses  greater  advantages.  We 
refer  to  narrow  houses. 

The  owner  of  a single  lot  of  25  feet  front  may 
divide  it  into  two  of  12^  feet;  two  lots  may  be 
divided  into  three  of  16$.  Three  may  be  cut 
up  into  five  lots  of  15  feet  each.  The  division 
wdiich  is  most  economical  is  that  which  forms 
the  lots  into  the  dimensions  of  12^  feet  by  100, 
the  houses  on  them  to  be  built  with  party-walls, 
and  to  have  such  depth — about  60  feet  is  best — 
as  to  make  room  for  an  easy  staircase  between 
the  front  and  rear  suits  of  rooms.  If  of  50  feet 
depth,  the  ceilings  need  to  be  low,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  a proper  staircase,  occupying  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  depth.  These  houses  may 
be  of  three  or  four  or  five  stories,  as  may  be  re- 
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quired  by  the  number  composing  the  family. 
Their  interior  decoration  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  means  of  the  owner.  The  whole  width 
between  the  exterior  side  walls  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  entrance,  which  would  thus  be 
large,  terminating  at  the  staircase  and  a more 
diminutive  hall,  which  latter  extends  to  what  is 
usually  a dining-room.  Generally  these  are 
basement- houses,  having  a kitchen  below  the 
floor  we  have  been  describing,  with  a cellar  un- 
der that,  and  as  many  stories  above  as  con- 
venient. Where  the  ground  is  already  exca- 
vated, as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  extend  the  under-cellar  the  whole 
depth  of  the  lot,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  filling  up  the  yard  with  earth,  and  have  also 
a kitchen  with  a deck  roof  where  the  yard  or- 
dinarily is,  for  summer  use.  The  deck-roof 
could  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  a 
yard  is  ordinarily  applied. 

In  constructing  these  houses,  if  the  three 
portions — front,  middle  devoted  to  stairs,  and 
rear — were  separated  from  each  other  by  trans- 
verse walls,  and  the  front  and  rear  walls  were 
made  double,  on  the  plan  now  not  uncommon, 
the  building  would  be  substantially  fire-proof, 
if  the  main  timbers  extended  fore  and  aft,  rest- 
ing on  these  cross  walls,  instead  of  being  in- 
serted in  the  side  12-inch  walls,  in  which  case 
their  buts  are  only  four  inches  apart  if  the  side- 
walls  are  party-walls.  If  the  quality  of  being 
quite  fire-proof  is  deemed  of  advantage,  this  can 
be  accomplished  more  fully  in  the  construction 
of  the  staircase,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  within  four  brick  walls,  and  may  be  made 
partly  of  iron. 

The  feature  the  most  objectionable  in  all 
houses,  on  the  score  of  exposure  to  fire,  is  that 
of  lath  and  plaster  on  joists  extending  from 
floor  to  floor,  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  in  all 
parts  of  modern  buildings.  It  is  objectionable 
because  a draught  is  furnished  from  cellar  to 
garret,  behind  the  lath  and  plaster,  more  pow- 
erful than  is  the  draught  in  most  chimneys,  and 
so  guarded  that  the  water  from  engines  can  not 
reach  the  fire  behind  these  screens.  Brick 
walls  would  not  only  cut  off  this  draught,  but 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  have  any 
fire  extend  to  a floor  above  the  one  which 
might  be  burning.  The  draught  from  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  lath  and  plaster  is  extended  be- 
tween all  the  floor  and  ceiling  beams,  so  that  a 
perfect  chimney  is  every  where  found,  except 
when  brick  walls  are  used,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed. It  is  usual  to  have  two  windows  front  and 
rear  to  such  edifices,  but  only  one  may  be  pre- 
ferred, and  that  a wide  opening,  the  front  door 
to  have  the  double  character  of  door  and  win- 
dow imparted  to  it.  No  trouble  in  fastening  up 
would  be  given,  and  by  a little  attention  the  en- 
trance could  be  made  secure  against  the  violence 
of  a burglar,  and  indeed  of  others. 

The  best  houses  of  this  class  which  have 
been  constructed  have  quite  an  appearance  of 
elegance  outside  and  in,  and  are  equivalent  in 
this  respect  to  those  of  20  feet  front,  which 
have  seven  and  a half  feet  devoted  to  halls  ex- 
tending from  front  to  rear.  Many  who  deemed 
them  so  small  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  habitation 
have  been  surprised  at  the  advantages  on  the 
score  of  appearance  and  comfort  which  they 
present. 

A family  inhabiting  one  of  these  structures 
may  enjoy  on  separate  floors  the  amount  of 
room  which  it  would  occupy  in  a French  build- 
ing on  a single  flat,  with  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage in  the  former  case  that  full  and  com- 
plete ownership  may  accompany  its  possession. 

The  question  whether  or  not  this  shall  be 
done  in  this  expensive  city,  oppressed  with  the 
most  disgraceful  taxation,  is  not  one  of  choice 
but  of  necessity  to  the  great  bulk  of  substantial 
citizens ; and  the  sooner  they  unite  on  this  plan 
and  construct  houses  upon  it  the  better.  Space 
is  gained  by  having  party-walls  on  each  side, 
and  if  used  as  we  have  described  will  be  bene- 
ficial. A half  dozen  houses  built  on  each  of 
two  contiguous  streets  would  render  the  whole 
improvement  so  safe  on  the  score  of  fire  that 
the  tax  of  insurance  might  be  dispensed  with 
or  submitted  to  only  on  a moderate  scale,  and 
some  general  plan  of  heating  by  a single  ap- 
paratus might  in  that  case  be  employed ; but 
if  our  capitalists  will  construct  houses  such  as 
we  have  described,  or  if  individuals  will  unite 
on  this  plan  there  will  be  a great  demand  for 
them  by  tenants  and  also  by  purchasers ; and 
the  scheme  will  go  far  toward  solving  the  ques- 
tion how  a growing  population  may  be  accom- 
modated on  the  area  which  constitutes  the  isl- 
and of  New  York. 


A LITTLE  LATE. 

The  Democratic  managers,  justly  alarmed 
by  the  plain  statement  of  their  policy  which  has 
been  made  by  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
and  the  leaders  eff  the  party,  have  warned  those 
leaders  not  to  speak  o distinctly,  and  Wade 
Hampton  is  no\V  trying  to  coo  gently.  It  is  a 
little  too  late. 

When  Mr.  Hampton  returned  ie  m the  Con- 
vention he  spoke  of  its  action  to  his  onstitu- 
ents.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  most  im- 
portant Committee,  that  upon  resolutions.  The 
two  important  points  of  the  platform  were  re- 
pudiation and  the  denunciation  of  the  recon- 
struction measures.  The  first  of  these  was  put 
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into  the  platform  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton, the  second  by  Wade  Hampton.  Here 
are  his  own  words : 

“I  said  I would  take  the  resolutions  it  they  would 
allow  me  to  add  but  three  words,  which  you  will  find 
embodied  in  the  platform.  I added  this:  ‘And  we 
declare  that  the  reconstruction  acts  are  revolutionary, 
unconstitutional,  and  void.’  When  I proposed  that , ev- 
ery single  member  of  the  Committee — ana.  the  warmest 
men  in  it  were  the  men  of  the  North — came  forward  ami 
mid  they  would  carry  it  out  to  the  end*." 

General  Hampton  then  proceeds  to  state 
that  if  the  Democrats  are  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion the  present  State  organizations  will  fall. 
How  ? They  can  fall  only  by  the  repeal  of  the 
lleconstruction  acts,  or  by  the  sword.  But 
whoever  may  be  elected  President  the  Senate 
will  remain  unchanged.  The  acts  can  not, 
therefore,  be  repealed.  Yet  his  Democratic 
allies  assured  General  Hampton  that  they  would 
“ catry  out  to  the  end’  the  declaration  that  the 
acts  were  revolutionary  and  void;  and  they 
nominated  by  acclamation  a candidate  for  Vice- 
President  who  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  despite  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  to  overthrow  the  present  or- 
ganizations by  the  sword. 

Are  General  Hampton  and  his  fellow-Dem- 
ocratic  managers  so  inconceivably  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  understand  plain  words?  The  phrase 
“carry  it  out  to  the  end”  has,  and  was  meant 
to  have,  but  one  significance.  It  means  over- 
throw by  force.  The  Charleston  Mercury  says 
that  it  has  been  urged  by  Northern  Democrats 
to  advise  the  Southern  speakers  not  to  reveal 
so  much.  It  is,  we  say;  a little  late  to  close 
the  stable-door  carefully  when  the  noble  steed 
is  kicking  up  his  heel3  in  plain  sight.  Before 
the  Convention  met  the  same  Mercury  said  that 
it  presumed  the  position  taken  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  “the  true  principle  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  stand  on  is  that  the  Reconstruc- 
tion laws  are  unconstitutional,  and  to  be  wiped 

out, that  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the 

matter.” 

Whether,  therefore,  General  Hampton  and 
the  illustrious  patriots  Cobb,  Semmes,  Toombs, 
Ramsey,  and  others,  speak  or  are  silent,  whether 
they  plead  that  their  remarks  and  General 
Blair's  letter  are  to  be  taken  in  a purely  Pick- 
wickian sense  or  not,  the  feelings,  the  views, 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Democratic  party  are 
equally  manifest.  A distinguished  Maine  Dem- 
ocrat, the  Hon.  George  M.  Weston,  who,  two 
years  ago,  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  fourth  district  of  that  State, 
perceives  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  party 
and  does  not  hesitate  publicly  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  it.  Mr.  Weston  says  that  “ he 
sees  unredeemed  mischief  in  Mr.  Blair’s  pol- 
icy. The  flag  with  which  he  marches  at  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  column  is  the  black 
flag  of  discord  and  civil  war  for  the  country, 
and  a war  of  races  for  the  South.  The  mass 
of  his  misguided  followers  are  honest  and  well- 
intentioned,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he 
is  leading  them  in  a broad  and  straight  road  to 
ruin.” 


EX-REBELS  AND  REBELS. 

At  a late  Democratic  meeting  in  Boston  Mr. 
Josiaii  G.  Abbott  remarked,  that  it  was  hardly 
becoming  in  Republicans,  who  welcomed  such 
a secessionist  as  Joseph  E.  Brown  to  their 
Chicago  Convention,  to  cry  out  against  Wade 
Hampton,  Cobb,  Toombs,  Semmes,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

There  are  tw6  kinds  of  ex-rebels,  those  who 
concede  that  “ the  lost  cause”  is  lost,  and  who  act 
accordingly ; and  those  who  insist  that  it  is  not 
lost,  and  who  act  accordingly.  The  first  are 
not  a very  large  number;  but  they  are  very 
warmly  welcomed  by  all  loyal  men.  The  last 
are  undoubtedly  a majority  of  the  late  rebels, 
and  they  are  naturally  allied  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Republicans  harmonize  with 
Governor  Brown,  and  General  Longstreet, 
and  Governor  Orr,  not  merely  because  they 
support  the  party,  but  because  they  prove  by 
their  acts  that  they  have  abandoned  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion;  and  they  warn  the  country 
against  Wade  Hampton  and  his  associates,  be- 
cause they  frankly  and  openly  declare  their  de- 
votion to  that  cause,  and  their  faith  in  its  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Thus  Wade  Hampton,  at  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  of  General  Lee’s  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, said,  at  the  end  of  June,  upon  his  way  to 
the  Democratic  Convention,  “The  cause  for 
which  Jackson  [Stonewall]  and  Stuart  fell 
can  not  be  in  vain,  and  in  some  form  will  yet 
triumph,”  and  ended  his  speech  by  proposing 
“The  lost  cause.”  Again  in  Charleston,  after 
the  Convention,  he  said:  “Never  > hall  I admit 
that  the  cause  itself  failed,  and  that  the  princi- 
ples which  gave  it  life  were  therefore  wrong.” 
What  the  other  Southern  Democratic  leaders 
say  we  show  elsewhere.  Governor  Orr  said, 
at  about  the  same  time  : “It  would  have  been 
wise  for  the  white  people  to  accept  the  Recon- 
struction Acts If  the  Southern  Govern- 

ments in  1869  are  declared  void  the  States  will 
be  left  in  a condition  of  anarchy.” 

Now,  Governor  Orr  was  as  much  a rebel  as 
Wade  Hampton.  Is  Mr.  Josiaii  G.  Abbott 
unable  to  see  that  a loyal  Union  man  may  very 
consistently  sympathize  with  the  one  and  “ cry 
out”  against  the  other  ? • 


THE  MILITARY  DESPOTS. 

In  a late  speech  in  Kansas  General  Blair 
said  that  the  “ secret  of  the  adherence  of  Gen- 
erals Grant,  Sheridan,  and  other  regular  offi- 
cers to  the  Radical  party  is  the  tendency  of  that 

party toward  military  despotism.”  We  have 

elsewhere  considered  General  Grant  as  a mili- 
tary despot.  But  the  ferocious  Thomas,  the 
liberty-crushing  Sherman,  the  tyrannical  Far- 
•ragut,  the  cruel  Sheridan,  are  also  all  well 
known  to  the  country.  Their  constant  efforts 
to  erect  a military  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  are  familiar ; and  not  less  notori- 
ous is  the  docile  adherence  to  law  and  order  of 
those  Conservative  supporters  of  Seymour  and 
Blair — Generals  Forrest,  Hampton,  Beaure- 
gard, Wise,  Toombs,  and  Admiral  Semmes. 

But  one  of  the  most  alarming  indications  of 
the  tendency  toward  a military  despotism  upon 
the  part  of  General  Grant  and  his  friends  is 
the  speech  of  General  Meade  upon  resigning 
his  functions  as  Military  Governor  of  Georgia. 
At  the  dinner  in  honor  of  the  installation  of  the 
new  civil  government  that  artful  and  designing 
man,  that  despot,  that  remorseless  satrap,  said : 

“In  speaking  on  my  own  behalf  and  that  of  every 
officer  present,  I am  sure  I can  say  that  it  is  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  we  yield  to  the  civil 
authorities  that  power  which  under  the  law  it  has,  un- 
til this  day,  been  our  duty  to  exercise.” 

“No  one  in  this  whole  land  is  more  rejoiced  at  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority ; no  one  regrets  more  the 
emergency  which  for  a time  required  it  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  military ; no  one  prays  more  earn- 
estly that  it  may  never  again  be  deemed  necessary  to 
place  the  military  paramount  to  the  civil  power  than 
does  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you. 
And  I feel  confident,  gentlemen,  as  well-wishers  of  our 
beloved  country,  you  will  all  unite  with  me  in  praying 
for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  administration  or 
the  Governor,  this  day  inaugurated,  in  asking  God’s 
blessing  on  him  and  his  efforts  so  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  State  with  wisdom,  prndence,  and  mod- 
eration, that  peace  and  prosperity  may  reign  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  people  of  Georgia  be  restored  to 
the  beneficent  sway  of  civil  law— the  only  law  that 
should  be  supreme— may  be  led  by  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  which  follow  a good  government,  to  for- 
get the  wounds  of  the  past,  and  that  they  ever  were 
under  military  rule.” 

If  this  doesn’t  show  a tendency  upon  the 
part  of  the  regular  officers  to  establish  a mili- 
tary despotism,  the  country  will  have  to  take 
General  Blair’s  word  for  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  government  upon  which  General 
Meade  asks  the  blessing  of  God  is  one  of  those 
organizations  which  General  Blair — who  fears 
a military  despotism — hopes  will  be  overthrown 
hy  the  army,  and  trampled  into  dust. 

We  trust  that  General  Blair  will  continue 
to  write  letters  and  to  make  speeches,  and  that 
he  and  his  friends,  Semmes  and  Forrest  and 
Quantrell — if  he  should  happen  to  find  the 
latter  in  Kansas,  for  he  would  be  a most  ar- 
dent Seymour  and  Blair  man — will  not  hes- 
itate constantly  to  warn  the  country  against 
the  designs  of  those  reckless  revolutionists, 
Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Thomas,  Farra- 
gut,  and  Sheridan. 


DEMOCRATIC  PORTRAIT  OP 
GRANT. 

The  following  allusion  to  General  Grant  in 
the  New  York  World,  written  before  the  dire 
exigencies  of  party  compelled  it  to  eat  its  own 
words,  is  a biting  sarcasm  upon  Horatio  Sey- 
mour and  certain  of  his  supporters : 

“When  the  man  of  men  look  upon  such  a character 
they  may  learn  a truer  respect  for  themselves  and  each 
other ; they  are  taught  by  it  that  high  qualities  and 
great  abilities  are  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
taste,  contempt  for  parade  and  plainness  of  manners 
with  which  direct  and  earnest  men  have  a strong, 
natural  sympathy His  career  is  a lesson  in  prac- 

tical democracy ; it  is  a quiet  satire  on  the  dandyism, 
the  puppyism,  and  the  shallow  affectation  of  our  fash- 
ionable exquisites,  as  well  as  upon  the  swagger  of  our 
plausible,  glib-tongued  demagogues." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Western  outlaws  and  express  robbers  are  be- 
coming desperate,  and  mobs  of  citizens  are  punishing 
them  at  a terrible  rate.  On  August  7 a posse  of  con- 
stables at  Crawford,  Illinois,  attempted  to  arrest  four 
of  the  desperadoes.  They  fired  on  the  constables, 
killing  one.  The  remainder  and  a mob  of  citizens 
then  rushed  upon  the  robbers,  and  killed  them  all. 

Several  new  governors  of  Southern  States  recently 
made  requisitions  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  arms 
under  a law  passed  in  1796,  but  the  Secretary  has  de- 
clined to  furnish  until  further  legislation  is  had  on  the 
subject  The  governors,  in  consequence,  have  united 
In  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  meet  on  the  day  to  which 
they  had  adjourned,  and  take  action  in  the  matter. 

A new  city  government  was  inaugurated  in  Mont- 


F0REIGN  NEWS. 

Toe  Pope’s  foreign  soldiers  do  not  like  his  service, 
and  are  deserting  in  large  numbers. 

Austria  is  rapidly  reorganizing  her  army,  and  the 
Hungarian  foi-ces  are  being  armed  and  equipped.  The 
latest  revolutionary  document— the  report  of  the  Prus- 
sian General  von  Molke,  revealing  the  fact  that  Prussia 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Austria,  and  only  “made 
use”  of  Italy— has  fired  anew  the  martial  spirit.  The 
Austrians  are  frightened  at  the  revelations ; Italy  is  in- 
dignant at  being  represented  in  the  light  of  a cat's- 
paw  ; and  France  is  delighted  at  the  mistake  of  Prus- 
sia in  thus  uselessly  making  two  enemies. 

Thirty-four  times  the  amount  asked  for  was  lately 
subscribed  in  France  to  a national  loan. 

There  are  horriblo  reports  from  Japan.  Several 
great  battles  have  been  fought;  half  of  Jeddo  has 
been  burned;  all  native  Christians  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Mikado,  and  many  executions 
had  taken  place.  A report  comes  from  Nagasaki  to 
the  effect  that  150  Christians  had  been  taken  in  a 
steamer  to  sea  and  drowned.  The  consuls  remon- 
strated in  vain. 
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THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

* ‘ I HAVE  no  history,  ’’  said  Thad- 
pecs  Stevens  to  a visitor  a short 
time  before  his  death.  “My  life- 
long regret  is  that  I have  lived  so 
long  and  so  uselessly.  ” 

Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  great  success  in  life  was 
imperceptible.  There  are  no  great 
salient  points  in  his  history,  no  sin- 
gle achievement  of  vast  importance 
to  the  country  and  glory  to  himself, 
to  point  to  in  his  honor;  and  yet 
the  labor  he  performed,  the  good 
he  accomplished,  in  private  and  in 
public  life,  was  so  great  and  signal 
that  in  dying  we  recognize  that  he 
leaves  a void  not  easily  filled.  When 
it  was  told  that  he  was  dead,  all  men 
began  to  recognize  and  admit  that 
he  was  one  of  those  characters  who 
make  and  lead  public  opinion,  and 
that  it  was  a guide  whom  the  coun- 
try had  lost  in  him.  The  positive 
men  are  not  so  plentiful  in  Amer- 
ican politics  that  one  of  the  most 
independent  and  determined  of  them 
can  die  and  the  loss  be  unfelt. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  most 
positive  characters  this  country  has 
had  in  politics  for  many  years,  and 
the  wide-spread  influence  which  he 
wielded  was  due  to  that  peculiarity 
of  his  character  rather  than  to  any 
statesman-like  quality  of  mind,  su- 
perior culture,  or  oratorical  power. 
His  earnestness  of  manner,  his  per- 
severance under  difficulties,  and  his 
dogged  persistency  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  advanced  ideas,  were  his 
weapons  and  arguments  rather  than 
the  wisdom  of  his  views.  He  was 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  people  and 
the  majority  of  his  party  in  all  his 
measures  of  political  policy  and 
economy,  that  people  and  party  fol- 
lowed him  doubtingly  and  cautious- 
ly, and  more  from  a confiding  trust 
in  the  correctness  of  the  ardent  ad- 
vocate than  from  conviction  result- 
ing from  his  assertions  and  argu- 
ments. It  was  in  thus  educating 
people  and  party  up  to  his  views 
that  Mr.  Stevens  did  his  greatest 
work  in  national  politics,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  demurrer,  made  a his- 
tory which  will  eventually  be  recog- 
nized as  a proud  one. 

These  peculiarities  of  decision  and 
pertinacity  have  characterized  Mr. 
Stevens  from  his  earliest  youth ; 
and  in  every  phase  of  his  long  career 


they  have  ever  been  prominent.  Ho 
was  born  at  Danville,  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont,  on  April  4, 1793, 
of  poor  and  illiterate  parents.  Ho 
once  described  his  father  as  “ not  a 
well-to-do  man,”  and  his  mother  as 
“ona  of  the  most  remarkable  wo- 
men he  had  ever  known.”  It  was 
to  her  industry  and  energy,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  delicate  and  lame, 
that  he  owed  his  education.  His 
brothers  were  strong  and  stout,  and 
the  mother,  as  do  many  other  just 
as  good  and  equally  illiterate  mo- 
thers, thought  they  could  be  good 
and  prosperous  farmers  without  spe- 
cial education,  and  so  she  devoted 
her  frailest  and  weakest  boy  to 
higher  professional  duty,  and  edu- 
cated him  for  a lawyer.  “The 
family  were  poor,”  said  an  old 
neighbor  and  schoolmate  of  the  de- 
ceased statesman,  narrating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  youth,  “and  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  one  of  those  hard- 
working mothers,  who  toil  from 
morning  till  night,  week  in  and 
week  out.  Nile  would  have  worked 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  that  her  boy 
might  get  book-learning.  Thad- 
deus  was  a sickly  boy,  and  very 
lame.  Folks  never  supposed  they’d 
be  able  to  raise  him.  He  was  still 
and  quiet  like ; different  from  the 
rest  of  boys — and  sometimes  they’d 
laugh  at  him,  boy-like,  and  mimic 
his  limping  w alk.  They  didn’t  mean 
any  harm,  but  Thaddeus  was  a 
sensitive  little  fellow,  and  it  ran- 
kled. I’ve  always  thought  perhaps 
that’s  the  reason  he  has  never  been 
back  to  the  old  homestead.”  In 
speaking  once  of  the  struggles  of  his 
mother,  he  used  the  expression  that 
she  was  “a  very  extraordinary  wo- 
man,” and  added  that  the  “greatest 
gratification  of  his  life  resulted  from 
his  ability  to  give  his  mother  a farm 
of  250  acres,  and  a dairy  of  fourteen 
cows,  and  an  occasional  bright  gold 
piece,  which  she  loved  to  deposit  in 
the  contribution  box  of  the  Baptist 
Church  which  she  attended.  ” This 
always  gave  her  great  pleasure,  and 
him  much  satisfaction. 

His  education  was  finished  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1814;  and 
two  years  after  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Adams  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  soon  after  entered  poli- 
tics as  a Whig,  but  it  was  not  until 
1833  that  he  wras  elected  to  an  of- 


THE  LATE  THADDEUS  STEVENS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.— [Photographed  by  Brady,  Washington.] 


SCENE  AT  THE  DEATH-BED  OF  THADDEUS  STEVENS.—  [Sketched  by  Theodore  K.  Davis.] 
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lice.  He  remained  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature until  1839,  when  he  was  defeated  by  a 
Democratic  competitor.  He  shortly  after  re- 
moved to  Lancaster  County  to  practice  law. 

It  was  during  his  Legislative  career  that  he 
succeeded  in  passing,  and  subsequently  in  de- 
feating the  effort  to  repeal,  the  common  school 
laws  of  the  State.  This  he  once  declared  was, 
in  his  mind,  “the  crowning  utility  of  his  life;” 
and  next  to  his  ability  to  aid  his  mother  in  her 
old  age,  the  one  act  which  gave  him  most  satis- 
faction to  reflect  upon.  The  hostility  of  the 
Democracy  and  the  wealthy  tax-payers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  its  educational  system  in  1835  is  al- 
most incredible  to  the  present  generation ; but  so 
bitter  and  powerful  was  it  that  in  the  year  named 
a Legislature  pledged  to  its  repeal  was  elected  by 
a heavy  majority.  Mr.  Stevens  was  returned 
from  his  own  county  only  by  a small  majority, 
and  under  positive  instructions  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  be- 
came its  chief  defender,  and  when  the  bill  repeal- 
ing the  law  came  from  the  Senate,  where  it  had 
passed,  to  the  House,  he  made  what  is  conceded 
to  have  been  the  most  effective  speech  of  his  life. 

“During  its  delivery,”  says  a writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  “in  the  hall  of  the  House 
at  Harrisburg  the  scene  was  one  of  dramatic  in- 
terest and  intensity.  Thaddeus  Stevens  was 
then  43  years  of  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
and  his  classic  countenance,  noble  voice,  and 
cultivated  style,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
speaking  the  holiest  truths  and  for  the  noblest  of 
all  human  causes,  created  such  a feeling  among 
his  fellow-members  that  for  once  at  least  our 
State  legislators  rose  above  all  selfish  feelings 
and  responded  to  the  instincts  of  a higher  nature. 
The  motion  to  repeal  the  law  failed,  and  the 
number  of  votes  pledged  to  sustain  it  were 
changed  upon  the  spot ; and  what  seemed  to  be 
an  inevitable  defeat  was  transformed  into  a 
crowning  victory  for  the  friends  of  common 
schools.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
cluded this  great  effort  he  received  a message 
from  George  Wolfe,  then  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  and  a leading  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  Governor  Wolfe  was 
the  firm  friend  of  popular  education.  Of  a dif- 
ferent and  more  methodical  character,  he  did  not 
and  could  not  bring  to  the  movement  the  attri- 
butes with  which  God  had  clothed  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  but  he  was  earnest  and  sincere.  When 
Mr.  Stevens,  in  response  to  his  invitation,  en- 
tered the  Executive  chamber,  he  threw  his  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  with  tearful  eyes  and  broken 
voice  thanked  him  for  the  great  service  he  had 
rendered  to  our  common  humanity.” 

Mr.  Stevens  entered  Congress  in  1848,  and 
served  until  1852 ; he  was  re-elected  in  1858, 
and  remained  a member  of  the  House  until  his 
death.  Since  1860  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  also  served  on 
several  Special  Committees,  among  others  that 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  As  the  author 
of  the  Impeachment  movement  he  was  naturally 
made  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Impeachment 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  illustrations  on  our  first  page  and  on  page 
548  are,  besides  the  admirable  portrait  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  representations  of  the  death-bed  scene 
and  the  body  lying  in  state  under  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol.  The  calm  and  peaceful  death  of 
Mr.  Stevens  has  been  fully  described  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  country.  He  was  surrounded  at 
the  time  by  his  relatives,  Rev.  Dr.  Emory,  Dr. 
Young,  his  physician,  two  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  two  colored  clergymen  (one  of  whom,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  at  the  death -bed  of  John 
Quincy  Adams).  About  the  last  utterance  made 
by  Mr.  Stevens  was  an  order  to  admit  the  col- 
ored clergymen  to  pray  with  him.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  a short  time 
before  he  expired,  His  death  was  so  quiet  that 
those  in  the  room  could  not  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  His  only  reference,  during  his  last  mo- 
ments, to  national  affairs,  seemed  to  be  address- 
ed to  his  nephew.  “Simon,”  he  said,  “the 
great  questions  of  the  day  are  reconstruction,  the 
finances,  and  the  railway  system  of  this  country. 
I believe  Grant  will  be  elected,  and  that  he  will 
carry  out  the  great  Reconstruction  laws.  ” 

The  body  was  removed  on  August  13  to  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and  there  exposed  to 
view.  The  coffin  was  borne  to  the  Capitol  by 
five  colored  and  three  white  pall  - bearers.  It 
was  deposited  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  in 
the  catafalque  on  which  the  remains  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln lay  three  years  ago,  and  immediately  at  the 
feet  of  the  life-size  statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The 
guard  o^honor  were  the  officers  of  the  Butler  Zou- 
aves, a colored  military  organization  of  Washing- 
ton. The  body  thus  lying  in  state  was  viewed  by 
five  or  six  thousand  persons — white  and  black. 


BEREAVED. 

The  gay,  glad  year  was  yet  in  its  prime, 
When  I lost  the  pearl  I had  only  won 
At  the  close  of  the  previous  summer-time — 
The  pearl  of  my  life,  and  her  little  one. 

The  younger  drooped  when  the  elder  died — 
Followed  her  over  the  broad  black  River, 
Leaving  the  gap  in  my  soul  more  wide, 

A gap  that  will  gape  therein  forever. 

My  loss  has  darkened  my  manhood’s  dawn, 
Has  shadowed  all  that  was  once  so  fair, 
Till  the  sky  of  my  life  is  quite  o’erdrawn 
With  the  web  that  Sorrow  has  woven  there. 

And  oftentimes,  when  the  restless  ghost 
Of  that  vanished  twelvemonth  haunts  my  brain, 
I feel  as  if  nipped  with  a sudden  frost, 

And  racked  with  a something  worse  than  pain. 

Yet  I bear  it  all  with  a bold,  brave  front, 
And  go  on  facing  life  as  before, 

With  an  inward  anguish  naught  can  blunt, 
And  a void  in  my  heart  for  evermore. 
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IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


EXPLANATORY. 

No  lawyer  in  the  city  of  more  than  thirty 
years’  standing  has  forgotten  that  celebrated 

time  when  Judge , from  the  rural  districts, 

held  the  circuit  in  New  York  and  called  his  cal- 
endar at  eleven  o’clock  at  night.  It  was  on  one 
of  those  never-to-be-forgotten  evenings  when  a 
half  dozen  of  us,  who  had  agreed  to  block  the 
calendar  and  keep  the  Judge  at  work,  were  seated 
before  the  fire  in  the  old  Washington  Hotel,  ex- 
pecting momentarily  to  hear  that  the  Judge  was 
charging  the  jury  in  the  case  then  on,  when  our 
presence  would  be  required  across  the  Park.  I 
say  it  was  on  such  an  evening  that  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Blackstone,  for  by  this  name  I choose  to 
conceal  the  identity  of  one  whom  many  will  recog- 
nize in  the  account,  related  the  incidents  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  following  story.  So  much 
were  we  all  absorbed  in  his  narration,  and  so 
deeply  did  we  become  interested  in  the  history, 
that  when  the  boy  came  rushing  in  to  tell  us  that 
the  Judge  had  directed  the  jury  to  render  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff  without  retiring,  and  was 
actually  calling  the  calendar,  we  unanimously 
agreed  to  Brother  Stanley’s  sententious  reply  to 
his  clerk  who  brought  the  message,  ‘ ‘ Tell  Judge 

to  go  to  the  devil !”  and  we  relapsed  into 

our  chairs  and  silence  while  Mr.  Blackstone  con- 
cluded his  story.  I am  impressed  with  the  idea, 
on  re-reading  the  story,  that  I have  totally  failed 
to  give  it  the  rich  tint  of  character  and  coloring 
of  incident  that  his  matchless  powers  gave  it. 
But  such  as  it  is  I let  it  go  to  the  press  as  a 
sketch  of  some  phases  of  life  and  human  nature 
not  often  seen  except  in  a lawyer’s  office  or  by  a 
lawyer. 


THE  ESTRAT. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ir  was  a cold  night  in  January,  18 — . I had 
promised  myself  a quiet  evening  by  the  fireside. 
But  my  promise  was  made  without  sufficient  fore- 
sight. Dinner  was  hafdly  cleared  away  when  a 
sharp  ring  at  the  bell  indicated  the  presence  of 
either  a furious  client  or  a furious  beggar.  It 
proved  to  be  both,  for  it  was  a poor  fellow  whose 
law  business  I had  done  gratuitously  for  six 
months  previously  out  of  pure  compassion  for  a 
man  whose  brain  seemed  to  be  wandering  most 
of  the  time.  His  business  had  not  been  large. 
He  had  consulted  me  two  or  three  times  about  a 
legacy  that  he  expected — I never  knew  whence — 
and  had  made  imaginary  investments  of  his  five 
hundred  or  thousand  dollars  in  all  the  varieties 
of  stock  that  the  city  could  afford.  And  as  a 
new  stock  struck  his  fancy  he  would  come  to  me 
for  advice  as  to  its  stability  and  the  chances  of 
its  improvement,  which  advice  I always  gave  very 
readily,  as  it  cost  me  nothing  but  time,  and  did 
him  no  good  or  harm. 

He  was  a curious-looking,  gaunt,  thin-featured 
man  of  thirty-five  or  thereabouts,  and  his  Avhole 
life  seemed  bound  up  in  this  expected  legacy, 
which  he  never  rated  at  over  a thousand  dollars, 
though  he  once  hoped  it  might  prove  a hundred 
more,  to  enable  him  to  buy  ten  shares  of  a stock 
that  was  above  par. 

He  did  not  come  in,  but  waited  for  me  in  the 
entry,  where  I went  out  to  see  him. 

“ He  is  dying,”  said  he,  in  a loud  whisper,  as 
I appeared. 

“ Who  is  dying?” 

I question  whether  he  had  ever  thought  of  such 
a question  before.  He  did  not  know  what  reply 
to  make,  for  he  was  actually  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was  to  be  his  greatest  benefactor. 
He  stood  and  thought  an  instant,  and  then  said : 

“Why,  you  know.  He.” 

“But  who  is  he?” 

“ Why  he — you  know — that  is,  you  knotv,  that 
I— you  know— lie  that’s  going  to  give  me  the  leg- 
acy, you  know.” 

“ Well ; if  his  will  is  made,  you  are  all  right. 
What  do  you  want  to-night  ?” 


“That’s  just  the  thing,  Mr.  Blackstone.  His 
will  isn’t  made.  He’s  put  it  off  and  put  it  off, 
and  now  he  is  in  a mighty  tight  place,  and  I’m 
terribly  afraid  if  you  don’t  hurry  he’ll  be  dead 
before  we  get  there.” 

“ So  I am  to  go  and  draw  his  will  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  if  you  please.” 

“But  such  a night  as  this ! Think  of  it,  my 
dear  Sir.  I am  not  strong.  Step  around  to 
Justice  Hardrup’s  and  get  him  to  go.  He’ll  be 
glad  of  the  chance.” 

But  there  was  no  putting  ofi’  my  client.  I al- 
ways found  my  charity  work  decidedly  the  most 
exacting  and  laborious  that  I ever  did.  So  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a cloak  and  sallied  out  into 
as  bitter  a storm  as  it  was  ever  my  misfortune  to 
meet. 

Up  one  street  and  down  another,  into  an  alley, 
and  now  into  an  old  half-falling  house,  and  up  a 
rickety  staircase,  which  threatened  to  yield  at 
every  step,  I followed  my  conductor  into  the 
presence  of  a dying  man.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  dying.  The  pallor  of  death  had  settled  on 
his  old  and  worn  countenance,  which  was  fast 
assuming  the  rigidity  that  precedes  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

He  was  a very  old  man.  His  head  was  en- 
tirely bald,  and  his  eyebrows  were  white  as  snow. 
His  hand  was  wrinkled  and  thin,  his  arm  atten- 
uated beyond  belief.  His  eye  was  restless,  rov- 
ing, anxious,  indicating  his  desire  to  have  done 
with  the  business  on  which  I had  come.  His 
voice  was  husky  as  he  addressed  me,  and  I start- 
ed at  its  unearthliness. 

“ You'are  Mr.  Blackstone?” 

“I  am.” 

“I  want  you  to  draw  my  will,  and  quickly, 
for  I am  going  fast.” 

I glanced  involuntarily  at  the  garret  walls,  the 
broken  table  and  chair,  and  the  tallow  candle 
that  made  darkness  visible.  He  turned  restless- 
ly and  spoke  sharply. 

“You  think  I have  nothing  to  leave.  I have 
enough  to  pay  you  for  drawing  the  will,  and  that 
is  all  you  care  for,  I suppose.  See  here !”  and 
he  produced  from  under  his  pillow  a roll  of  bank- 
bills  and  gold,  and  shook  them  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  triumph,  at  which  I could  not 
avoid  a smile. 

I asked  for  ink,  and  it  was  produced — an  old 
inkhorn  that  might  have  done  service  in  the 
time  of  Job — with  a pen  in  it  that  seemed  as  if  it 
had  been  soaked  there  some  centuries.  Taking 
my  seat  at  the  three-legged  table  I demanded  his 
instructions,  and  he  gave  them  briefly  : 

“I  want  to  give  all  I have  to  that  boy.  He 
has  been  my  best  friend  for  two  years,  and  has 
taken  care  of  me  like  a friend.  He  knows  I have 
a little  to  leave  him,  and  I have  promised  it  to 
him.  Give  him  all — every  farthing.  Write,  now, 

‘ I give  all  I have  to — ’ What  is  your  name,  Tom  ? 
I never  heard  any  thing  of  it  but  Tom.” 


‘ ‘ Thomas  Wentworth.  ” 

“And  what  is  your  name?”  said  I. 

“Solomon  Storms,”  said  he,  in  a clear  voice 
and  great  emphasis ; and  I heard  him  add,  in  a 
low  tone,  “Born  in  old  Salem  and  died  in  a 
garret  in  New  York.”  And  then  he  muttered 
something  I could  not  hear ; and  when  he  had 
finished  I had  drawn  the  brief  form  of  will  for 
him  to  execute,  and  wanted  only  a witness  to 
complete  its  execution.  I therefore  left  the 
room,  intending  to  go  to  a friend’s  not  far  distant 
and  procure  some  one  to  act  as  witness  with  my- 
self ; but  as  I left  the  doorway  I stumbled  against 
a man  who  was  hastening  by  at  a furious  rate, 
and  who  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  firm  grasp 
he  took  of  my  collar.  It  was  evident  that  he 
thought  I was  a highwayman,  and,  to  say  truth, 
his  sudden  grasp  led  me  to  think  much  the  same 
way  of  him,  for  I seized  him  instantly  by  the 
throat.  We  were  not  badly  matched,  and  after 
a brief  wrestle  we  rolled  into  the  gutter  together, 
and  there  my  cloak  gave  way  and  left  me  free  to 
rise  and  look  at  my  antagonist.  He  gathered 
himself  up  swiftly  and  fiercely  enough ; but 
something  in  my  appearance  convinced  him  I 
was  no  robber,  and  he  instantly  commenced  an 
apology  for  his  rudeness,  to  which  I replied  by 
taking  all  the  blame  to  myself ; and  then  begged 
him,  if  a citizen,  to  save  me  any  farther  trouble 
by  stepping  up  to  the  garret  I had  left  and  wit- 
nessing the  will  of  the  old  man. 

To  this  he  readily  assented,  and  we  returned 
together  to  the  presence  of  the  dying  miser,  for 
such  he  evidently  was.  The  will  was  signed, 
and  as  he  handed  it  back  to  me  he  gave  me  a 
package  of  papers  and  money  which  he  request- 
ed me  to  keep  for  his  heir  and  deliver  when  he 
should  be  dead.  I wrote  my  name  ns  a witness, 
and  then  handed  the  will  to  my  late  antagonist, 
who  signed  in  a swift  and  marked  handwriting : 

“ Walter  Ashmun,  New  York  City.” 

At  the  very  instant  of  his  finishing  the  signa- 
ture there  was  a change  in  the  old  man’s  counte- 
nance ; a shudder  passed  over  his  entire  frame, 
and  lingered  about  his  lips ; he  moaned  once 
as  if  he  would  have  spoken  but  could  not;  he 
fixed  his  weary  old  eyes  upward  as  if  he  strove 
to  penetrate  a cloud  that  overhung  him,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  mists  of  darkness;  he  looked 
swiftly,  and  even  wildly,  at  each  of  us,  and  lift- 
ed his  hands  up  imploringly,  and  they  fell  heav- 
ily on  the  ragged  coverlet,  and  he  was  gone  from 
the  company  of  those  that  knew  him  not  to  the 
presence  of  those  who  had  known  his  boyhood 
eighty  years  before. 

As  I turned  from  the  bed  I saw  Ashmun  stand- 
ing with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dead  man,  with  a 
curious  expression  that  puzzled  me. 

I looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  he  did  not 
move  for  some  moments ; and  when  he  caught 
my  eye  fixed  on  him  he  turned  abruptly  from  me, 
hurried  down  the  staircase,  and  disappeared. 


"HE  PRODUCED  FROM  UNDER  HIS  PILLOW  A ROLL  OF  BANK-BILLS  AND  GOLD, 
AND  SHOOK  THEM  AT  ME." 
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Such  was  my  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  I have  ever  known.  I have  re- 
lated this  occurrence  only  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing how  I became  acquainted  with  him,  and  what 
1 have  thus  far  told  you  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  my  story. 

He  was  not  like  any  other  man  that  I remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  either  in  personal  appearance 
or  mental  structure.  He  was  a strange  com- 
pound of  commonplace  and  sentiment,  fury  and 
gentleness,  polish  and  roughness. 

I had,  of  course,  no  opportunity  to  observe 
ih  is  at  the  period  I have  spoken  of.  It  was  not 
till  some  time  later  that  my  actual  acquaintance 
with  him  commenced ; for,  when  the  will  of  the 
dqgd  miser  was  proved,  I was  not  present  in  the 
Surrogate’s  office  on  the  same  day  that  Ashmun 
was  examined,  and  I did  not  meet  him  again  for 
nearly  or  quite  a year,  during  which  time  I had 
entirely  forgotten  his  features  and  his  personal 
appearance. 

I was  seated  in  my  office  one  winter  morning, 
zealously  discussing  the  paper,  when  I was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a man  whose  appear- 
ance arrested  my  attention.  He  was  tall,  fifty 
years  or  more  of  age,  with  an  eye  like  an  eagle’s, 
small,  quick,  piercing,  but  unsteady.  As  he 
opened  the  door  he  looked  at  me,  then  at  the 
table,  then  at  the  shelves,  which  contained  a very 
liberal  display  of  calf-skin,  and  finally  fixing  his 
eyes  on  my  face,  he  smiled  a very  sudden  smile, 
but  very  cold  and  harsh  withal,  and  bowing  po- 
litely he  said  that  he  hoped  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  Mr.  Blackstone.  I admitted  my 
personal  identity  in  as  amiable  a tone  as  possible, 
glancing  involuntarily  at  the  same  moment  to- 
ward the  clock  to  see  how  near  I was  to  the  time 
for  an  important  appointment. 

He  advanced  a step  and  stated  his  desire  to 
speak  with  me,  and  also  mentioned  his  name, 
“Ashmun.”  I started  immediately.  Strange 
that  I did  not  recognize  that  face.  It  was  one 
to  be  remembered.  In  his  youth  it  had  been  a 
fine,  a noble  face.  It  still  retained  much  of  its 
original  beauty,  but  the  lines  of  life  had  erased 
much,  most  of  the  delicacy  of  feature  which  once 
constituted  its  expression.  There  was  on  it  an 
appearance  of  care,  a look  of  heavy  and  laborious 
thought,  as  if  all  the  pleasant  things  of  life  had 
been  long  shut  out  from  his  soul,  and  bitterness 
of  one  sort  or  another  had  taken  possession. 
Yet  there  was  a magnificence  about  his  forehead 
and  eyes,  a look  which  was  as  if  it  might  have 
been  a memory  of  former  splendor  of  intellect, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  was  so  indicative  of  a 
present  powerful  mind,  that  you  paid  involuntary 
respect  to  the  man  whose  soul  looked  out  of  such 
windows. 

While  he  continued  silent  for  the  space  of 
forty  seconds  I had  resolved  all  this  in  my  mind, 
and  then  apologized  for  not  recognizing  him 
sooner,  alluding  to  the  strange  scene  in  which  I 
had  last  met  him. 

He  waived  the  apology  with  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  polish,  and  took  a chair  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  fire  with  a vacant  look,  void  of  ex- 
pression, which  puzzled  me  considerably.  I 
made  up  my  mind  rapidly  that  he  was  a broken- 
down  man.  But  I was  wrong.  He  was  a man 
of  large  wealth,  of  acute  intelligence,  and,  by  the 
few  who  knew  him,  most  envied  of  any  in  the 
city.  I was  again  surprised,  as  he  sat  before  me, 
that  I had  not  before  remembered  who  he  was, 
for  it  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  he 
was  the  wealthy,  eccentric  man  who  lived  in  a 

stately  mansion  in  S Street,  of  whom  I had 

often  heard  during  the  past  four  years. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  mine,  and  as  he  caught 
my  look  a mask  seemed  to  fall  off  from  his  face. 
A sudden  flash  of  lively  intelligence  lit  up  his 
features,  his  eye  gleamed  with  unusual  lustre, 
and  now,  with  the  pleasantest  imaginable  smile, 
and  a voice  of  exceeding  richness  of  tone,  he  ad- 
dressed me : 

“I  must  apologize,  Mr.  Blackstone,  for  my 
apparent  absence  of  mind.  Ever  since  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you — perhaps  I should  say  the 
pleasure  of  fighting  you — I have  desired  to  meet 
you  again.  Some  remarks  that  you  made  that 
evening  were  impressed  on  my  attention.  There 
are  certain  matters  which  I desire  to  communi- 
cate to  a professional  man  like  yourself.  I have 
never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  such  a 
communication  until  very  recently,  and  I have 
been  bothering  my  brain  until  this  moment  to 
determine  how  best  to  tell  my  story.  Strangely, 
it  never  until  now  occurred  to  me  that  the  best 
course  I can  pursue,  and  indeed  the  only  possible 
way,  is  to  give  you  a plain  account  of  my  wishes, 
and  so  much  of  my  past  history  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  them.  When  can  you  give  me 
an  hour  ?” 

“ Next  Friday  morning  at  this  time,  if  it  will 
suit  you,  I will  be  at  leisure,”  said  I,  after  look- 
ing over  my  note-book. 

‘ ‘ Could  you  not  say  evening  ?” 

44  Here  at  my  office  ?” 

“No,  but  at  my  house.  To  be  frank  with 
you,  I want  a friend  more  than  a lawyer.  Come 
and  see  me,  hear  me  talk,  learn  what  I am,  and 
advise  me  as  a man  would  advise  his  friend.  ” 

“Now  you  flatter  me.  I shall  suspect  you 
have  some  sinister  motive  if  you  give  such  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  see  me.  As  a lawyer  I should 
not  ask  how  you  came  to  ask  my  advice,  but  I 
have  certainly  a right  to  know  why  you  seek  me 
of  all  others  for  a friend.” 

“Not  because  I have  seen  any  thing  specially 
prepossessing  about  you.  ” 

* ‘ I should  think  not.  For  you  never  saw  me 
except  over  the  death-bed  of  that  poor  dog  that 
died  on  his  heap  of  gold.” 

“You  called  him  a dog  to  his  face.” 

“Did  I?” 

“You  did,  though  he  was  dying.  You  told 
him,  frankly,  that  you  considered  him  detest- 
able, and  that  his  death  was  a good  riddance  to 
the  world.  I liked  your  boldness.  It  was  the 
truth,  spoken  so  plainly,  and  I believe  you  will 
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speak  it  to  me.  But  come  and  see  me,  and  talk 
with  me,  and  perhaps  you  will  better  understand 
me.  Will  you  come  ?” 

“To-morrow  evening.” 

“I  will  expect  you.” 

And  so  he  left  me. 

I found  him  the  next  evening  in  his  library. 
It  was  a large  room  with  high  ceilings,  and 
shelves  loaded  with  rare  volumes  of  every  lan- 
guage, old  and  new.  Strange  birds  looked  down 
from  their  perches  with  the  most  lifelike  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  only  on  a second  look  that  you 
found  them  to  be  dead.  Quaint  devices  caught 
the  eye  in  the  heavy  carvings,  and  phantoms 
seemed  to  be  standing  in  the  comers,  which  the 
faint  light  of  a shaded  lamp  of  costly  workman- 
ship and  heavy  chasing  at  length  resolved  into 
statues  of  the  old  gods. 

Beading  by  this  lamp,  and  directly  underneath 
it,  sat  the  master  of  the  house.  His  book  was 
an  old  and  splendid  edition  of  Flato,  and  as  my 
eye  rested  on  the  well-known  imprint  mark — 
the  hammer  striking  the  rock — and  the  name 
Basileae  per  Henricum  Petrum,  1556,  1 smiled. 

His  eye  caught  the  smile,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light  of  the  room,  and  as  he 
rose  to  welcome  me,  and  acknowledged  my  bow 
with  a most  courtly  reverence,  he  spoke  in  a 
voice  whose  silver  tone  was  in  accordance  with 
the  room,  the  light,  the  carvings,  and  the  statu- 
ary. 

“You  find  me  in  the  humor  to  talk  with  you. 
I see  you  smile  at  my  old  companion  here.” 

“ Not  at  your  companion,  Sir.  In  faith,  I sel- 
dom smile  at  Flato.  I have  oftener  tears  in  my 
eyes  for  the  grand  old  academician.  I smiled 
for  pleasure  at  meeting  with  so  good  an  edition 
in  your  hands.” 

“Ah  yes!  I used  formerly  an  old  London 
edition.  Until  one  day,  as  I was  strolling  along 
a street  in  Amsterdam,  I caught  sight  of  this. 
I bought  it,  had  it  bound  as  you  now  see  it,  and 
have  read  every  page  over  a hundred  times  since 
then.  You  read  Flato  ?” 

“ Seldom  now.  I did  read  Plato  once,  most 
constantly ; but  he  and  Chitty  hardly  work  well 
together.  I have  little  time  for  dreaming.” 

“Plato  never  dreamed,  Sir.  You  can  hardly 
have  read  him  aright  if  you  thought  that.  ” 

“I  said  not  that  he  did.  But  you  can  not 
read  him  without  dreaming.  No  man  can  study 
Flato  now.  None  of  the  old  philosophers,  not 
even  Aristotle,  the  prince  of  philosopher's,  and  the 
original  author  of  the  ‘ Novum  Organum’ — not 
even  Aristotle  can  find  students  now.  We  read, 
we  love  to  read,  we  devour  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  always  with  new  fancies,  new  phan- 
tasies, vagaries,  and  dreams.  What  were  you 
dreaming  of  when  I entered  ? Tell  me  the  truth, 
if  you  so  love  frankness.” 

‘ 4 By  Jove  you  are  right ! W ell,  I am  a dream- 
er all  the  time.  No  one  ever  told  me  so  before. 
I never  told  myself  so.  I like  your  telling  me 
so.  It  is  just  what  I want.  Some  one  to  talk 
to  me  and  help  me  break  the  bonds  I have  put 
on  myself.  I am  a machine,  an  automaton.  I 
want  life,  freedom,  freshness  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. Yes,  I am  a dreamer.  And  when  you 
came  in  I was  thinking,  most  complacently,  as  I 
sat  under  that  lamp  reading  Flato,  that  I was  a 
student,  a plain  sort  of  a man  seeking  knowl- 
edge. That  was  a dream,  certainly.  Look  at 
that  lamp.  I had  it  caned.  But  the  centre, 
which  you  do  not  see,  is  more  valuable  than  the 
gold  which  surrounds  it.  It  came  from  Greece. 
l)ug  up  there.  I don’t  know  where ; but  the 
Greek  I bought  it  from  swore  by  all  the  gods  it 
was  from  the  very  spot  where  stood  the  residence 
of  Socrates.  Of  course  I didn’t  believe  him ; but 
I liked  the  lie,  and  resolved  to  give  it  gold  to 
help  it.  Men  would  more  readily  believe  a gold- 
en than  an  iron  lie.  I had  it  cased  in  precious 
metal,  and  I got  to  believing  myself.  I was  my 
own  first  convert.  So  I read  Flato,  and  dream 
that  I am  using  the  lamp  over  which  he  used  to 
bend.  What  harm  is  there  in  it  ? The  dream 
while  it  lasts  is  as  good  as  the  reality ; and  if 
4 we  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,’  why 
we  are  some  of  us  made  of  glorious  stuff.  Is  it 
not  so  ?” 

44  Yes,  till  the  sleep  comes.” 

44  Ay,  there  it  is.  The  waking  is  always  ter- 
rible.” 

44  Always  ?” 

“Yes,  always.  Don’t  frown  at  that.  I have 
no  faith  to  look  out  of  this  dream-land.  My  life 
has  been  one  of  trial,  disappointment,  madness ; 
my  days  have  been  so  full  of  pain,  my  nights  so 
full  of  hideousness,  that  I have  no  faith  left  in  the 
world,  in  man  or  woman,  master  or  servant,  friend 
or  foe,  life  or  death.  I scarcely  believe  in  heaven 
or  hell.  You  look  surprised.  I am  skeptical  of 
every  thing.  I have  lived  so  long  in  this  old 
house  in  lonesome  quiet,  reading,  studying, 
dreaming,  as  you  called  it,  that  it  all  seems  to 
me  like  a dream,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
real  around  me. 

44 1 am  tired  of  living  in  this  way.  I have  one 
object  in  life  that  I want  to  resume.  It  is  a 
search  that  I gave  over  years  ago  as  vain,  and 
I have  been  thinking  of  renewing  it  ever  since. 
You  must  help  me.  Canyon?” 

44 1 will  think  of  it.” 

44  Cautious  ? Very  well.  Will  you  prepare  a 
will  for  me,  a plain,  simple  will,  one  that  I can 
believe  will  survive  me — will  outlast  this  dream 
which  I call  me?” 

44  Impossible.  ” 

44  Impossible ! I have  not  heard  the  word  be- 
fore in  years.  I once  found  a queer-looking  stone 
in  Egypt.  It  was  an  altar-stone  of  some  old  hea- 
thenish temple.  I wanted  to  smoke  tobacco  in 
a pipe  made  of  a piece  of  that  stone,  and  to  pon- 
der on  the  evanescent  nature  of  men’s  temples, 
altars,  and  creeds.  I suggested  the  wish  to  my 
Arabs.  An  almost  universal  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
der was  the  reply,  and  old  Ibrahim  opened  his 
lips  to  utter  that  word,  or  the  Arabic  for  it.  I 
stopped  his  mouth  with  a piece  of  gold,  and  there 


lies  the  pipe.  I smoked  tobacco  in  it  a fortnight 
afterward,  sitting  in  a newly-opened  tomb,  on  a 
mummy  which  I chose  to  think  was  once  a wor- 
shiper at  that  altar.  Three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago,  had  some  swarthy  neighbor  of  his  sug- 
gested such  a future  mischance  to  him  and  the 
altar,  he  would  have  said  impossible.  But  it  was 
so,  nevertheless,  as  I enjoyed  thinking  while  I 
studied  the  hieroglyphics  on  his  breast.” 

4 4 And  yet  you  ask  me  to  make  for  you  a docu- 
ment that  will  admit  of  your  faith  in  its  validity 
and  perpetuity.  How  do  you  know  what  revolu- 
tions may  overturn  law,  or  what  freak  of  fancy 
may  mislead  my  brain,  or  what  doubt  will  haunt 
yours,  founded  on  some  dark  spot  in  the  paper 
which  my  clerk  uses  to  engross  it,  which  your 
imagination  will  construe  into  an  erasure  fright- 
fully loaded  with  future  discussions  and  manifold 
interpretations  ? Make  you  a will  that  you  can 
have  faith  in  ? My  dear  Sir,  you  are  trifling  with 
me.” 

My  singular  friend  looked  at  me  for  two  min- 
utes without  reply.  He  was  manifestly  examin- 
ing my  face,  to  determine  whether  I was  serious. 
At  length  an  odd  smile  flashed  out  of  one  corner 
of  his  right  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  satisfaction  settled  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

“ I understand  you,  and  I thank  you  again  for 
your  frank  ridicule.  It  will  help  me,  I think. 
Stephen”  (to  his  butler,  who  entered  in  response 
to  the  bell),  44  some  wine  and  tobacco.  Do  you 
use  a pipe  or  cigar,  Sir  ?” 

44  A pipe,  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

44  Allow  you ! I believe  there  is  not  a cigar  in 
the  house.  I took  it  for  granted  you  were  a man 
of  my  sort,  and  I only  asked  you  because — ” 

“You  had  some  little  doubt  about  it.” 

“Exactly  so.  And  now  to  business.  If,  in- 
deed, I can  call  it  so.  For  it  is  more  to  gratify  a 
whim  that  I have  asked  you  here  than  with  the 
expectation  of  receiving  any  valuable  aid  or  ad- 
vice. I am  afraid  that  my  desire  is  out  of  my 
reach  or  yours.  Draw  your  chair  up  to  the  grate. 
Help  yourself  to  the  Madeira.  There  is  claret  or 
brandy,  if  you  prefer  it.  I drink  no  wine  but 
the  long  cork.” 

“Nor  I.” 

44  Odd  again.  You  learned  that,  of  coufse,  in 
travel.  But,  pardon  me,  I am  wasting  your  valu- 
able time,  and  must  not  detain  you  longer  from 
my  story.” 

44  My  dear  Sir,  the  evening  is  wholly  at  your 
disposal.” 

“ Is  it  so  ? I thank  you  heartily.  I may  then 
take  time  to  relate  all  that  I wish.  Stephen,  some 
more  coal  on  the  grate.  The  night  is  growing 
furious  out  of  doors.  Listen  to  the  snow  on  the 
window.  Is  it  not  terrible  ? God  of  heaven,  I 
shudder  at  the  thought  that  my  child  may  be  out 
in  this  tempest,  unclothed,  unloved,  desolate,  for- 
saken, lost — lost — lost !” 


HOW  IT  ALL  HAPPENED. 

Rat-tat — that’s  the  postman — two  letters  for 
Mrs.  Olinthus  Lobb,  Cedar  Villa,  Futney,  and 
Charlotte  says,  “If  you  please,  ma’am,  two  let- 
ters for  you.”  Nonsense,  I must  be  dreaming, 
and  I shall  awake  to  find  myself  still  Miss  Bri- 
tannia Fluramidge. 

I have  been  married  six  weeks  last  Wednes- 
day, and  yet  now,  when  any  body  suddenly  calls 
me  Mrs.  Lobb,  I have  to  pinch  myself  to  make 
sure  I am  still  flesh  and  blood.  Ah!  young 
people  get  accustomed  to  things  quickly;  but 
when  you  have  been  called  by  one  name  for 
forty-seven  years,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
change  it.  However,  I’ve  changed  mine  by  a 
miracle. 

Now  I am  going  to  tell  how  it  all  happened. 
Pamela  and  I are  the  daughters  of  a colonel  in 
the  army.  He  had  retired  as  long  ago  as  I can 
remember ; and  when  he  died  he  left  us  our  little 
cottage  and  £60  a year.  He  denied  himself 
many  a comfort  to  do  this,  and  the  memory  of 
our  father  is  very  dear  to  us.  We  tried  to  do  as 
he  would  have  wished  us,  and  some  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Thompson,  a most  respectable  man, 
but  a miller,  offered  me  his  hand  and  heart,  Pa- 
mela said,  44  No,  we  have  our  father’s  position  to 
maintain.”  So  I had  to  decline,  veiy  reluctantly 
I must  own,  for  he  was  a widower,  and  my  heart 
seemed  to  long  to  take  care  of  those  two  dear 
little  girls.  After  that  one  offer  I never  got  an- 
other, and  I began  to  resign  myself  to  what 
seemed  my  ordained  portion. 

Binfield,  where  we  lived,  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  London.  It  was  our  rule  to  go  to  tow  n twice 
a year  to  receive  our  dividends,  to  buy  any  spe- 
cial article  of  dress  we  needed,  and  to  feast  our 
eyes  on  the  tempting  beauties  displayed  in  the 
shop  windows.  This  had  been  a plan  of  our  dear 
father’s,  and  during  the  London  day  we  often 
spoke  of  him — how  surprised  he  wrould  ’have 
been  at  this  alteration,  or  that  improvement,  or 
how  pleased  to  see  something  which  drew  forth 
our  wonder  or  admiration.  On  this  particular 
occasion  Fam  had  been  staying  with  a friend  of 
ours  at  Pentonville,  and  we  agreed  that  we  should 
meet  to  do  our  business,  spend  the  day,  and  re- 
turn home  together  in  the  evening.  Five  minutes 
to  nine  the  train  was  to  start ; but  I was  so  afraid 
of  not  being  in  time,  that  I was  ready  at  half  past 
seven.  It  being  ridiculous  to  leave  home  at  that 
hour,  I took  up  a book — not  that  I could  read 
either,  because  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  I 
might  forget  something  which  Fam  would  be 
certain  to  ask  for.  Eight  o’clock  struck.  It 
would  only  take  twenty  minutes  to  walk  slowly 
to  the  station,  and  I had  then  half  an  hour  to 
spare.  No  matter,  I would  start  at  the  quarter 
past,  in  case  of  accidents.  And  a very  fortunate 
thing  it  was  I did  start ; for  1 had  passed  Bull’s 
Cross  when  I discovered  I had  no  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. However,  1 had  time  to  hurry  back 
and  put  one  in  my  pocket.  Ah!  how  little  I 
thought  that  that  trifling  incident  would  be  the 


means  of  bringing  about  the  great  event  of  my 
life! 

When  I reached  the  platform  I looked  about, 
but  saw  nobody  I knew.  The  guard  put  me  into 
an  empty  carriage,  and  though  several  of  our 
gentlemen  passed  they  only  nodded  4 4 good-morn- 
ing.” So  alone  I started,  but  not  to  remain  alone 
long,  for  at  every  station  people  got  in  and  got 
out  until  we  reached  Chingford.  Here  I thought 
I was  to  be  left  by  myself  again,  but  just  as  the 
train  was  moving  off  a middle-aged  gentleman 
rushed  up.  The  guard  opened  the  door  of  my 
carriage,  and  he  was  obliged  to  jump  in,  making 
use,  as  I thought,  of  such  an  improper  expres- 
sion that  if  Famela  had  been  there  she  would 
certainly  have  given  him  in  charge.  But  our 
ears  often  deceive  us.  I have  since  found  out 
that  he  merely  remarked  on  finding  a lady  alone, 
44  dame  seule.”  Still  at  the  time  I felt  rather  in- 
dignant, and  looked  at  the  offender  with  some 
curiosity.  He  was  a very  thin,  tall  man,  and  so 
oddly  dressed  that  I began  to  feel  a little  un- 
comfortable, and  wish  some  one  else  was  in  the 
carriage  with  me.  Why  should  he  wear  white 
trowsers  ? The  day  was  not  warm.  Were  they 
made  of  duck  or  jean  ? I suppose  I must  have 
been  scanning  his  garb,  for  presently  he  said,  in 
a loud  voice : 

“Well,  Madam,  may  I ask  if  you  see  any 
thing  peculiar  in  my  dress  that  you  are  honoring 
it  with  so  much  attention  ?” 

I really  thought  I must  have  sunk  through  the 
seat  of  the  carriage.  I tried  to  stammer  out  an 
apology,  and  he  waved  his  hand  with  what  seem- 
ed an  ironical  leer,  saying,  “ Oh,  no  offense,  no 
offense.”  Well,  what  with  my  confusion  and  an- 
noyance, I was  ready  to  faint.  I felt  I must  have 
a little  air,  so  without  a thought  I pulled  down 
the  window.  In  an  instant  he  fired  out  again : 

“Bless  me,  Madam,  you  ai'e  quite  at  liberty 
to  commit  suicide,  of  course,  but  you  don’t  want 
to  commit  murder  too.” 

Murder ! suicide ! Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  should 
I do  ? would  the  train  never  reach  the  next  sta- 
tion ? He  must  have  seen  my  terror,  for  he  said : 

44  There,  there,  don’t  look  as  if  you  thought  I 
was  mad ; but  if  you  suffered  from  rheumatism 
as  I do,  Madam,  you’d  look  upon  a person  who 
put  you  in  a draught  as  your  natural  enemy.” 

I certainly  felt  devoutly  thankful  now  that  Pa- 
mela was  not  with  me,  or  there  would  have  been 
quite  a scene.  We  stopped  once  more  and  took 
in  two  ladies  and  a gentleman.  The  train  moved 
on,  and  soon  I heard  my  gruff  neighbor  tut-tut- 
ting,  and  muttering  something  he  would  do  to 
somebody,  when  I discovered  that  his  nose  was 
beginning  to  bleed,  aud  he  was  searching  vainly 
in  his  pocket  for  a handkerchief.  I must  confess 
my  first  feeling  was  not  one  of  sorrow  for  him. 
lie  had  been  what  I considered  offensive  to  me 
— an  unprotected  female  with  nobody  to  retaliate 
for  her ; but  then  I remembered  how  near  I had 
been  in  a similar  plight  to  his : had  I not  started 
at  the  time  I did,  I should  have  been  minus  a 
handkerchief  too.  I involuntarily  put  my  hand 
in  my  pocket.  Yes,  there  it  lay  neatly  folded 
up ; but  I would  not  take  it  out  to  make  matters 
worse  by  unnecessary  display.  At  this  time  the 
poor  gentleman  was  obliged  to  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window.  The  ladies  exchanged  looks  ex- 
pressive of  any  thing  but  pleasure ; the  young  man 
eyed  him  with  a stare  of  the  most  profound  in- 
difference, as  if  it  were  the  usual  thing  to  travel 
with  people  who  chose  that  their  noses  should 
bleed ; and  he  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
him,  only  he  wished  to  impress  upon  us  that  he 
was  at  no  loss,  for  he  produced  a spotless  hand- 
kerchief, slowly  shook  it  out,  and  used  it  most 
unnecessarily,  and  I thought  heartlessly;  and 
then  a small  voice  began  to  whisper,  4 4 Britannia 
Flummidge,  are  you  acting  a Christian’s  part? 
Have  you  never  heard  a story  of  a good  Samari- 
tan ?” 

I put  my  hand  into  my  pocket  again ; I tried 
to  feel  if  it  was  one  of  my  best  handkerchiefs. 
I argued  that  if  I had  two  it  would  be  different, 
but  you  were  not  supposed  to  distress  yourself 
for  somebody  you  didn’t  know.  Why,  one  might 
do  nothing  else  but  give  away  pocket-handker- 
chiefs ! Then  there  was  Famela ; she  would 
never  approve  of  it,  and  must  never  know  of  it. 
Oh,  it  was  exactly  like  one  of  my  Quixotic  fits ! 
I might  be  quite  certain  I was  making  myself 
ridiculous,  and  I resolved  to  entertain  the  notion 
no  longer.  But,  in  spite  of  trying  to  look  at  the 
passing  scenery,  and  to  consider  what  I should 
purchase,  how  best  lay  out  my  small  amount  of 
money,  memory  would  recall  the  “sweet  story 
of  old,”  and  I could  but  hang  my  head  from  a 
feeling  that  I was  not  one  of  those  whqjtried  to 
“go  and  do  likewise.”  Without  a moment’s 
hesitation  I handed  my  nice  new  handkerchief, 
embroidered  with  44  B.  F.”  in  the  corner,  say- 
ing: 

“lam  afraid,  Sir,  you  are  put  to  inconven- 
ience. Will  you  accept  this?  I shall  not  re- 
quire it.” 

I could  not  see  his  face ; but  from  the  side 
glance  I got,  I think  it  wore  an  expression  of 
great  astonishment.  However,  he  took  the  hand- 
kerchief without  a word,  and  I quite  imagined  he 
did  not  intend  thanking  me.  Fresently  he  drew 
in  his  head,  his  face  looking  redder  than  ever 
by  the  close  proximity  of  the  white  handker- 
chief, and  said : 

“Madam,  I am  obliged  to  you — very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Madam,  you’re  an  angel. 
You’re  more : you’re  a woman,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  carriage,  too.” 

Here  he  perfectly  glared  at  the  two  ladies, 
who  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it ; though,  had  it  been 
me,  I should  have  felt  a-  if  I could  have  shrunk 
into  a nut-shell. 

We  were  soon  at  our  journey’s  end.  My  com- 
panion helped  me  out  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness, and  then,  with  the  manners  of  a courtier, 
said:  “May  I be  permitted  to  inquire  where  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  this  ?”  still 
holding  the  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
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Now  this  was  embarrassing.  Pamela  might 
blame  me  severely ; and  I should  never  hear  the 
last  of  my  indelicate  liberty.  Yet  I felt  I should 
like  to  get  my  handkerchief  back.  So  after  a 
moment  I told  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  but 
should  he  be  passing  the  station  he  might  give  it 
to  the  guard  of  the  Binfield  train,  directed  to 
“ Miss  B.  Plum  midge,  Binfield  Station,  to  be 
left  until  called  for.”  He  lifted  his  hat,  and  I 
was  soon  looking  out  for  an  omnibus  to  take  me 
to  the  appointed  meeting-place  with  Pamela. 

She  was  there,  and  we  spent  a delightful  day. 
I experienced  some  little  inconvenience  from  the 
want  of  my  handkerchief,  such  as  when  Pam 
would  tell  me  to  take  a “ black”  off  my  nose.  I 
had  then  to  contrive  to  get  behind  her,  and  fur- 
tively rub  it  off  with  my  glove.  Tired  enough 
we  were  when  we  reached  home  that  night,  but 
we  had  seen  plenty  to  think  of  and  to  talk  about. 
The  next  week  passed  rapidly  enough,  when  one 
evening,  as  Pam  and  I were  taking  a walk  near 
the  station,  one  of  the  porters  came  up  and  said 
to  me: 

“If  you  please,  Miss,  there's  a parcel  for  you 
here.  I should  have  brought  it  up,  but  it  says, 

* To  be  left  till  called  for.’  ” 

It  was  a large  brown-paper  parcel. 

* * There  must  be  some  mistake,  ” I said ; ‘ ‘ mine 
was  but  a pocket-handkerchief.” 

I hesitated  and  debated;  but  hesitation  and 
debating  were  cut  short  by  Pam  desiring  the  man 
to  take  the  parcel  to  our  house ; and  an  ominous 
silence  was  maintained  till  we  reached  home. 

I remember  with  what  trepidation  I then  asked 
whether  we  had  not  better  open  the  parcel,  and 
see  what  was  in  it ; and  though  Pamela  was  dy- 
ing of  curiosity,  she  only  said  she  had  no  desire 
to  interfere  with  me  in  such  a matter.  So  I cut 
the  string,  and  soon  my  bewildered  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a pink  brocaded  silk,  so  rich  and  stiff 
that  it  would  have  stood  alone.  But  there  was 
no  name,  no  handkerchief,  nothing.  I couldn’t 
describe  Pamela's  wrath,  nor  ray  distress.  I only 
know  that  that  evening  I felt  that  henceforth  I 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a bold  woman,  and  a dis-  . 
grace  to  the  name  of  Plummidge. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  unfortunate 
parcel  ? I couldn’t  keep  it,  and  I couldn’t  send 
it  back,  because  I didn’t  know  the  name  of  the 
sender.  Why  did  I lend  my  handkerchief  ? and, 
when  I did  lend  it,  why  was  I so  mean  as  ever 
want  to  have  it  back  again  ? 

Matters  stood  thus  when  we  received  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  from  our  doctor’s  wife.  Now, 
we  often  went  out  to  tea,  or  to  small  evening 
parties ; but  the  circle  in  which  we  moved,  in 
Binfield,  was  not  much  given  to  asking  friends 
to  dine.  So  this  was  rather  an  event  for  us. 
Pam  became  a trifle  more  gracious,  and  by  the 
day  named  she  was  almost  herself.  I could 
have  hugged  her,  I felt  so  glad  not  to  feel  the 
Pariah  I had  done  for  the  last  ten  days.  Pam 
looked  very  well — quite  handsome  I thought.  I 
am  the  best  work-woman,  and  I had  trimmed  her 
black  silk  with  some  nice  lace  a cousin  of  ours 
had  given  me,  and  felt  quite  proud  of  my  work 
and  my  sister. 

I was  too  taken  up  with  the  delight  of  having 
all  pleasant  again  to  think  much  about  how  I 
looked.  Besides,  Pam  is  so  clever  that  people 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  much  notice  of 
me,  unless  they  were  deaf  or  invalids,  and  then 
they  seemed  to  like  to  talk  to  me.  Quite  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  myself  at  Dr.  Pletcher’s,  I entered 
the  drawing-room  behind  Pam,  when — oh!  it 
couldn’t  be — yes  it  was — there  on  the  sofa  sat 
my  eccentric  friend  of  the  railway  carriage.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  if  my  nerves  hadn’t  given  way 
I should  have  rushed  out.  As  it  was,  every  thing 
and  every  body  seemed  swimming  about  the 
room ; a gurgling  of  water  sounded  in  my  ears, 
and  a voice  seemed  to  come  from  a long  way  oft', 
whispering,  “ Mr.  Olinthus  Lobb,  Miss  Britannia 
Plummidge.”  For  fully  ten  minutes  I had  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  any  one  said  or  did. 
However,  when  I seemed  to  return  to  the  world 
about  me,  every  body  was  talking  most  agreeably 
to  every  body  else,  and  I began  to  breathe  again, 
especially  when  I saw  that  my  friend  did  not 
intend  showing  !hat  we  had  ever  met  before. 
We  spent  a delightful  evening.  Pam  was  quite 
charmed  with  our  new  acquaintance.  He  gave 
way  to  her,  agreed  with  her  opinions,  and,  though 
he  took  but  little  notice  of  me,  treated  us  both 
with  the  greatest  politeness. 

I declare  I thought  Pam  had  made  a conquest 
when  he  insisted  on  seeing  us  home,  and  asked 
permission  to  call  and  inquire  after  us  the  next 
morning.  Pam  had  found* out  that  Mr.  Lobb 
was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s,  and  under 
the  shield  of  a fiery,  quick  manner,  and  very  ec- 
centric appearance,  was  always  doing  the  kindest 
actions,  which  he  would  never  acknowledge,  or 
permit  himself  to  be  thanked  for.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
said  she  advised  the  unmarried  ladies  to  look  aft- 
er him,  as  he  was  very  well  off',  and  devoted  to 
ladies,  though,  from  having  had  an  early  disap- 
pointment, and  spending  most  of  his  life  in  India 
and  China,  he  had  never  been  married. 

That  night,  when  Pam  had  left  me,  I opened 
my  drawers  and  looked  at  the  pink  brocade,  and 
smiled  to  think  that  after  all  I might  wear  that 
“bone  of  contention”  at  Pam’s  wedding,  and 
that  then  she  might  be  more  indulgent  abont  my 
indelicate  boldness  in  offering  my  handkerchief 
to  a stranger.  I made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to 
him  about  the  parcel  should  1 have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  in  case  of  nothing  coming  of  his  at- 
tentions I could  send  it  back.  But  I would  be 
very  careful  in  my  manner  and  in  what  I said,  so 
as  not  to  endanger  my  dear  sister’s  prospects. 

A week  passed,  and  still  Mr.  Lobb  was  at  Bin- 
field.  He  had  a room  at  the  “ Dragon,”  and  his 
attentions  were  getting  almost  pointed.  I never 
dared  breathe  my  thoughts  to  Pam,  not  knowing 
how  she  would  take  it ; but  when  it  came  to  in- 
viting the  Fletchers  and  ourselves  to  a little  pic- 
nic, and  he  giving  Pam  his  arm  most  of  the  way, 

I began  to  think^  m^U§e  tli|i  all  this  meant 


something.  I had  never  been  able  to  speak  to 
him;  but  the  day  after  the  picnic  he  called.  Pam 
was  out,  so  I mustered  up  courage,  and  told  1dm 
of  the  parcel  I had  received,  which  I was  sure 
had  come  from  him;  and  though  I knew  how 
kindly  he  meant  it,  still  I thought  I would  rath- 
er not  accept  it,  as — 

“As  what ?”  he  said.  “You  think  this  little 
trifle  came  from  me,  and  yet  you  won’t  accept 
it  ? Now,  I tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Britannia, 
I will  offer  you  something  else,  and  if  you  refuse 
that — why,  I’ll — I’ll  burn  the  dress,  and  I’ll  re- 
turn— no  I won’t — whatever  comes  I’ll  keep  that 
handkerchief ;”  and  upon  the  spot  he  offered  me 
his  hand  and  heart,  and  asked  me  to  be  Mrs. 
Lobb. 

I was  never  more  surprised,  though  Pam  said 
afterward  if  she  ever  allowed  thoughts  of  the 
kind  to  enter  her  mind  she  should  have  had  her 
suspicions.  But  I can  not  tell  how  thankful  I 
was  to  find  Pam  had  not  taken  his  attentions 
as  meaning  any  thing  but  a tribute  to  her  su- 
periority. 

I used  to  smile  sometimes  as  I saw  what  an 
amusement  land  my  old  lover  were  to  the  young 
people.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  quiet 
enjoyment  we  looked  forward  to  in  going  down 
the  hill  of  life  together ; they  were  rather  fright- 
ened at  the  red  face  "and  sharp  voice,  and  could 
not  understand  that  his  heart  was  as  fresh  as 
that  of  the  youngest  of  those  who  laughed. 

I was  pleased  to  find  that  many  people  would 
miss  me  and  be  sorry  to  lose  me ; and  when  we 
were  married,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lobb  gave 
my  old  people  a dinner,  and  my  school  children 
a treat,  there  were  sad  faces  at  parting.  My 
dear  husband  says  he  is  getting  all  his  sharp 
edges  rasped  off,  and  he  knows  his  friends  think 
him  henpecked,  and  pity  him.  When  he  al- 
lows his  voice  and  manners  to  be  more  like  his 
soft,  tender  heart,  he  says : “ Well,  well,  my 
dear ! soon  there  won’t  be  mu.ch  left  of  old  Lin 
Lobb  except  his  duck  inexpressibles ; and,  I can 
tell  you,  I won’t  leave  them  off,  for  they  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  tho  woman  who  has 
made  me  the  happiest  man  in  England  l” 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON.* 

During  these  dark  days  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic  depended  on  the  firmness  of  the  attor- 
ney general,  Stanton. 

When  the  cabinet  of  Buchanan  had  become 
disorganized  through  the  resignation  of  so  many 
of  its  members,  there  were  three  things  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  nation  to  be  done : 1st, 
to  secure  the  Secretaryship  of  War;  2d,  to  se- 
cure the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury ; 3d,  to 
make  Washington  safe  from  seizure. 

As  respects  the  War  Office,  when  the  defalca- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  de- 
tected, and  Floyd’s  acceptances  found  in  place 
of  the  stolen  Indian  bonds,  it  became  impfossible 
for  that  minister  to  continue  any  longer  in  the 
cabinet.  With  the  deepest  reluctance  was  Bu- 
chanan constrained  to  admit  Floyd’s  complicity. 
Often  was  he  heard  by  his  friends  to  exclaim, 
“He  can  not  have  done  it,  he  can  not  have 
done  it!”  When  Floyd’s  letter  of  resignation 
was  handed  to  him,  foreseeing  its  purport,  his 
emotion  could  not  be  concealed.  His  trembling 
hand  set  the  crisp  and  crumpling  sheet  nearer 
and  then  farther  from  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
refuse  their  office.  With  difficulty  he  decipher- 
ed the  well-known  but  now  mazy  and  swimming 
characters.  The  fortunate  star  of  the  republic 
was  for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant,  and,  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, Joseph  Holt,  a Kentuckian,  who  was  true 
to  the  nation,  received  the  vacant  appointment. 

The  peril  to  the  republic  would  have  been  ex- 
treme had  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  men  connected  with  the  se- 
cession conspiracy.  As  respects  the  latter,  on 
the  resignation  of  Cobb,  of  Georgia  (December 
10),  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  been  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  was  placed  in  his  stead ; but  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Buchanan,  regard- 
ing this  as  a temporary  arrangement,  might  con- 
fer the  office  on  some  one  who  could  not  be 
trusted.  The  bitter  altercations  going  on  un- 
ceasingly around  him  perfectly  unmanned  him. 
Thus,  when  news  came  of  the  movement  into 
Fort  Sumter,  he  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  in  a 
faded  dressing-gown,  his  slippers  on  his  feet. 
At  once  he  turned  ghastly  pale.  With  out- 
stretched hands  and  in  a tremulous  voice,  he 
piteously  implored  forbearance.  Some  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  an  adjoining  room. 

For  once,  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
nation  proved  to  be  its  salvation.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  was  deplorable.  The  gov- 
ernment could  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the 
capitalists  of  New  York.  Again  the  influence 
of  the  attorney  general  came  to  the  public  suc- 
cor. Instructed  partly  by  their  own  patriotism, 
and  partly  by  his  clear  information  of  the  exist- 
ing imminent  danger,  a deputation  ot  those  cap- 
italists hastened  to  Washington,  and  gave  the 
President  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  must  be  placed  in  charge  of 
one  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  satisfied  unless  John  A.  Dix,  of 
their  state,  was  selected.  Hereupon  Buchanan 
gave  him  the  appointment. 

A French  writer  (Laugel)  says,  “Stanton, 
Holt,  and  Dix  saved  Washington  to  the  Union.” 
And  so,  in  truth,  it  was.  The  obligations  of  the 
republic  to  those  three  ministers,  and  especially 
to  the  first,  can  never  be  repaid.  Had  the  Vir- 
ginians succeeded  in  their  intention  and  seized 
the  city,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Mex- 
icanization  of  the  nation. 

But  the  resolute  action  of  these  three  determ- 
ined men  was  signally  aided  by  the  course  of  the 
Governor  of  Maryland.  It  was  the  plan  of  the 

* Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Draper's  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers. 


conspirators  to  use  in  their  movements  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  Border  States.  Hicks,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  desiring  to  steer  a middle 
course,  refused  to  call  an  extra  session  of  his 
Legislature,  though  vehemently  urged  to  that 
step.  While  he  was  dreaming  that  the  great 
conflict  might  be  composed  through  the  media- 
tion of  a foreign  embassador,  and  when  he  did 
call  his  Legislature  together,  declaring  to  them 
that  “ the  safety  of  Maryland  lay  in  maintaining 
a neutral  position,”  events  were  rapidly  march- 
ing on.  Maryland,  as  a state,  could  not  be 
brought  to  act  ^ > ,iia  would  not  act  without 
her.  During  this  condition  of  indecision  and 
impediment,  the  three  energetic  cabinet  minis- 
ters found  means  to  make  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion secure. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

“Over  every  hotel  door,"  remarks  a disgusted  so- 
journer at  Niagara,  “ should  be  written : ‘ No  feeing 
of  servants  allowed.’  ” The  truth  was,  that  after  hav- 
ing the  greenbacks  freely  extorted  from  him  by  ex- 
perts, located  at  points  less  than  ten  feet  apart,  on  the 
route  to  the  Falls,  he  returned  crest-fallen  to  the  hotel, 
and  attempted  to  get  some  dinner,  without  having 
beforehand  quietly  put  some  change  into  a waiter’s 
hand.  The  result  was,  he  could  not  get  any  thing  to 
eat  for  a distressingly  long  while ; and  when  he  did 
have  a little  something  brought  to  him,  it  was  cold- 
all  except  the  ice-cream,  w liich  was  hot ; and  being 
unable  to  obtain  a spoon  with  which  to  eat  it,  or  even 
a knife  or  fork  for  that  purpose,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  drink  it  if  he  wanted  it  at  all.  He 
found  he  had  made  a mistake  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dinner. 

Another,  in  commenting  upon  the  vampire -like 
Saratogians,  says  that  a genuine  native  will  take  a 
dollar  for  a glass  of  Congress  water,  and  thank  you 
without  flinching ; that  if  you  rub  against  a hack  its 
proprietor  will  demand  three  dollars,  and  should  you 
smell  of  a banana  or  an  orange  you  are  gone  unless 
you  have  a supply  of  small  change ; and  advises  all 
before  going  to  Saratoga  to  go  to  a broker’s  and  secure 
1000  ten-cent  stamps  for  the  Congress-water  boys,  500 
quarter  stamps  for  New  York  papers,  boot-blacks, 
and  cigars;  250  flfty-cent  stamps  for  waiters,  bows 
and  arrows,  ten-pins,  and  billiards;  100  dollar  bills 
for  chamber-maids,  neck-ties,  and  barbers;  and  20 
flve-dollar  bills  for  wine,  hack  hire,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  lack  of  accommodations  at 
Saratoga,  with  its  three  dozen  hotels,  and  numerous 
cottages ; only  the  sharpers  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  one  has  traveled  before,  and  knows  his 
rights. 

Mount  Desert  Island  is  a favorite  resort  of  New  En- 
glanders. It  is  a sightly  spot,  located  in  Frenchman's 
Bay,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River.  There 
is  a tradition  that  the  island  was  discovered  by  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Des  Arts ; and  hence  the 
natives  place  an  emphatic  accent  upon  the  final  sylla- 
ble. The  island  is  about  60,000  acres  in  extent;  and 
the  view  from  Green  Peak,  a mountain  1S00  feet  high, 
is  exceedingly  wild  and  romantic.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels at  Southwest  Harbor,  and  six  at  Bar  Harbor ; and 
as  something  like  a thousand  permanent  visitors  (for 
the  season)  are  reported  at  these  two  places,  and  more 
have  applied  but  can  not  find  accommodations,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  some  new  houses  built  before  anoth- 
er summer.  At  Mount  Desert  the  fishing  is  unsur- 
passed, and  bathing  and  driving  are  popular  amuse- 
ments. 

Not  less  than  forty  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  visited  Long  Branch  last  summer ; and,  if  present 
indications  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  number  will  be 
greater  this  year.  Hotels  and  cottages  are  full,  and 
an  animated  scene  may  be  witnessed  every  day  on  the 
arrival  of  the  trains. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Methodist  camp-meeting 
at  Sing  Sing  this  year  quite  a village  had  sprung  up  in 
the  grove.  It  is  about  thirty-six  years  since  the  Meth- 
odists of  New  York  city  and  vicinity  began  to  hold 
camp-meetings  upon  this  ground ; consequently  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  habit  of  resorting  there  ev- 
ery year  feel  a strong  attachment  to  the  spot ; and  it 
has  become  a custom  with  many  to  pitch  their  tents 
there  several  weeks  before  the  meeting,  and  to  remain 
after  its  close. 

Almost  every  body  has  heard  of  the  “old  silver 
trumpet,”  whose  clarion  call  still  rings  as  clear  as  ever 
through  the  camp-grounds.  It  is  a genuine  trumpet, 
of  solid  silver,  twenty-six  inches  long,  and  of  elegant 
figure  and  great  purity  and  sonority  of  tone.  On  its 
tube  is  engraved  the  inscription:  “Blow  ye  the  trum- 
pet in  Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mount- 
ain." This  trumpet  is  much  older  than  this  camp- 
meeting. 

The  Louisville  Courier  gives  an  account  of  the  shock- 
ing death  or  a Catholic  priest,  by  accidental  burning. 
It  states  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  priesb- 
B.  J.  Spaulding— to  keep  a gas-light,  with  a sliding 
tube,  burning  in  his  bedroom  at  night.  It  seems  that, 
during  the  night,  the  tube  slipped  down  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  mosquito  bar.  In  a few  moments  the 
bed-clothing  caught  fire ; and  when  the  unfortunate 
man  awoke,  he  was  enveloped  in  flames.  He  managed 
to  extinguish  the  fire  on  his  person,  but  not  until  his 
flesh  was  shockingly  burned.  In  his  terrible  agony 
he  rushed  into  the  bath-room  adjoining,  and  bathed 
in  cold  water,  which  had  the  effect  ol  intensifying  his 
sufferings.  His  calls  for  help  soon  brought  a friend  to 
his  room,  and  medical  aid  was  promptly  summoned ; 
but  before  the  arrival  of  the  doctors  he  became  frantic 
with  pain,  and  a second  time  immersed  himself  in  the 
bath-tub.  On  the  arrival  of  the  physicians  the  proper 
remedies  were  applied  for  his  relief,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  lingered  in  great  agony  until  death  relieved 
him  of  his  suflering.  His  resort  to  water  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  the  fatal  result 

New  York,  as  well  as  several  other  cities,  has  been 
greatly  excited  in  regard  to  the  cattle  plague,  which 
has  been  very  fatal  among  Western  herds  transported 
hither.  Beef  has  been  at  a discount  in  our  markets— 
more  probably  from  mere  apprehension  than  from 
any  well-grounded  belief  that  any  diseased  meat  will 
be  offered  for  sale  at  a respectable  market.  The  de- 
tails of  this  malignant  disease  have  probably  been 
published  in  every  newspaper  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  present  the  matter  is  receiving  the  strictest 
and  most  careful  attention  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health.  The  diseased  animals  have  been 
killed,  orders  issued  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
any  sick  or  infected  cattle;  disinfectants  are  used 
wherever  needed,  and  the  most  stringent  regulations 
issued  in  regard  to  the  offering  of  any  portion  of  dis- 


eased animals  as  food.  This  will  be  regarded  as  a 
culpable  offense,  and  will  be  punished  with  the  heavi- 
est penalties  the  law  allows. 

During  the  week  ending  August  8 there  were  751 
deaths  in  New  York  city.  Of  these  no  less  than  538 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age.  This  mortality 
is  largely  due  to  the  impure  and  injurious  food  con- 
sumed. Unripe  and  decaying  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  offered  for  sale  and  recklessly  eaten.  It  should 
be  a punishable  offense  to  offer  for  sale  any  kind  of 
unwholesome  food. 

After  much  contradictory  gossip  about  the  matter, 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti  has  become  the  Marquise  de  Caux. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  London,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St  Mary,  Clap- 
ham  Park.  Her  husbaud,  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  is  a 
nobleman  attached  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  France. 
He  is  about  forty-two  years  old,  and  his  bride  twen- 
ty-five. The  marriage  ceremony  was  short,  and,  of 
course,  performed  in  Latin.  The  bride  wore  a robe 
of  white  satin,  seen  through  a covering  of  white  tulle, 
and  her  head  was  adorned  by  a wreath  of  orange  blos- 
soms, from  which  fell  a veil  of  rich  Brussels  lace,  de- 
scending almost  to  her  feet.  She  looked  extremely 
well  and  in  most  cheerful  spirits.  Her  bridemaids 
were  attired  in  white  muslin  trimmed  with  blue  sat- 
in ; their  head-dresses  consisting  of  elegantly-shaped 
bonnets  to  correspond,  ornamented  with  the  same 
colored  ribbon,  and  surmounted  with  a luxuriant  dis- 
play of  forget-me-nots.  It  is  announced  that  Madame 
de  Caux  is  to  commence  a short  engagement  at  Hom- 
burg  on  the  15th  of  August;  and  will  shortly  reap- 
pear at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  and  also  fhlflll  her 
engagement  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Omaha  has  twelve  churches  and  two  wide  business 
avehues  full  of  stores.  There  are  three  large  hotels 
in  the  place,  fifty  lawyers,  twenty-five  physicians,  one 
Republican  and  one  Democratic  daily  paper.  The 
schools  are  not  yet  as  well  organized  as  they  should 
be,  but  the  people  seem  thoroughly  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters.  The  city  lies  967  feet  above  the  sea ; 
the  air  is  very  dry  and  invigorating— excellent  for  con- 
sumptives. 

Fifteen  hundred  people  dined  at  Congress  Hall, 
Saratoga,  one  day  last  week. 

Encke’s  celebrated  comet  will  make  its  appearance 
about  the  last  of  August,  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations. It  passes  around  the  sun  once  in  a little  more 
than  three  years.  This  comet  was  discovered  by  M. 
Melthoin,  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  in  Aquarius  in 
1786 ; by  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  of  England,  in  Cyg- 
nus  in  1795 ; by  M.  Bouvard,  of  Paris,  in  Ursa  Ma  jor  in 
1805 ; and  by  M.  Pons,  of  Marseilles,  in  1818.  Upon 
this  last  discovery,  M.  Encke,  of  Berlin,  whose  name 
it  bears,  calculated  with  great  exactness  the  elements 
of  its  motion,  and  found  them  to  coincide  with  the 
elements  of  the  previous  comets,  thereby  establish- 
ing their  identity;  and  also  he  calculated  that  the 
comet  moved  round  the  sun  in  about  twelve  hundred 
days.  He  predicted  that  it  would  return  to  its  peri- 
helion in  1S22.  This  prediction  was  verified  by  M. 
Bumker  at  New  South  Wales,  who  discovered  it  in 
that  part,  of  the  southern  heavens  which  Encke  had 
previously  indicated. 

A total  eclipse  of  the  Bun  will  occur  on  August  18. 
No  smoked  glass  will  be  needed  in  this  vicinity,  how- 
ever. It  will  be  visible  (?)  in  many  parts  of  the  East- 
ern hemisphere. 

According  to  the  Nashville  Gazette,  a mysterious 
robbers’  cave  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carthage,  Tennessee,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumber- 
land River.  The  attention  of  some  boys  who  were 
fishing  was  attracted  by  seeing  baskets  lowered  by 
ropes  from  the  rocks  above.  The  children  concealed 
themselves  and  patiently  watched  forjurther  develop- 
ments. The  baskets  continued  to  ascend  and  descend, 
and  finally,  toward  night,  a suspicious-looking  man 
came  out  of  the  cave,  got  into  one  of  the  baskets,  and 
was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  precipice.  The  boys  im- 
parted this  information  to  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  early  the  next  morning  investigations  led  to  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  cavern.  This  cavern  the 
men  explored  but  a short  distance  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  groans  of  a human  voice  coming  from 
a dark  recess  in  the  cavern,  and  the  emaciated  and 
almost  lifeless  form  of  a man  stretched  upon  a heap 
ot  straw,  and  securely  tied  with  ropes,  was  found. 
He  was  immediately  rescued,  and  medical  attention 
provided ; but  as  yet  appears  unable  or  unwilling  to 
tell  the  awful  secrets  of  his  prison. 

A sarcastic  writer,  commenting  on  ladies  and  their 
toilets  at  watering-places,  remarks:  “Men  do  not 
faint ; ladies  do,  whenever  they  are  not  attired  in  their 
new,  white,  snowy  muslins.  Natural  instinct  keeps 
them  up  if  any  very  pretty  thing  they  have  on  would 
not  bear  the  dash  of  a basin  of  cold  water.  The  frill, 
flounce,  and  puff  style  abhors  crumpling  as  naturally 
as  mad  dogs  do  the  river." 

The  tropical  heats  oi  July  are  said  to  have  literally 
burned  up  the  crops  throughout  a large  portion  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Indications  show  that  there  will  be 
great  distress  h not  a positive  famine  there  during 
the  coming  winter.  In  France,  however,  the  harvests 
will  be  uncommonly  fine.  The  wine  crop  in  particu- 
lar will  not  only  be  one  of  the  most  abundant  ever 
known,  but  will  be  superior  in  quality. 

The  statistics  of  the  Labor  Exchange  in  San  Fran- 
cisco give  some  interesting  and  curious  facts  in  regard 
to  the  different  prices  paid  to  mechanical  laborers. 
For  example:  bell-makers  have  $2  00  a day;  bell- 
hangers,  picture-frame  makers,  and  varnishers,  $2  50 
a day ; stone-cutters  and  wagon-makers,  $4  00  a day ; 
carpenters,  from  $3  00  to  $4  60  a day;  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  machinists,  $5  00  a day ; and  smelters, 
$7  00  a day.  They  are  paid  in  gold. 

A visitor  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  says  that  if  some 
of  the  mosquitoes  there  were  only  painted  with  the 
right  colors  he  should  mistake  them  for  canary-birds, 
they  are  so  sizable  and  musical.  The  supposition  is 
that  they  do  not  bite— canary-birds  never  do ! 

The  Early  Rose  Potato  has  been,  and  still  is,  a sub- 
ject of  interest  among  agriculturists.  This  variety  of 
potato  was  originated  by  Albert  Brezee,  of  Rutland 
County,  Vermont,  in  1861.  After  being  tested  three 
years  it  was  offered  for  sale.  The  demand  became  so 
great  that  the  potatoes  sold  by  the  pound  at  almost 
fabulous  prices.  They  are  reported  to  be  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety,  excellent  in  qual- 
ity, and  very  productive. 

Among  certain  Amazonian  tribes  the  Indian  bride- 
groom is  subjected  to  a singular  test.  On  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  while  the  wedding  festivities  are  going 
on,  his  hand  is  tied  up  in  a paper  bag  filled  with  fire- 
ants.  If  he  bears  this  torture  smilingly  and  unmoved 
he  is  deemed  fit  for  the  trials  of  matrimony. 
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CATTLE  DYING  IN'  2®  SLAT 


dragging  dead  cattle  to  the  tats. 


PERING  sens. 


COLLECTING  DISEASED  PACTS  OH  THE  CATTLE. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE— SCENES  AND  INCIDENTS  AT  THE  C0MUUJnpAW  ABATTOIR.— Sketched 


Edwin  Forbes.— [See  Page  554.] 
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A HINT  TO  HORSEMEN. 

“ Do  you  bruise  your  oats  ?” 

“Yes.'” 

“And  brush  your  horses  by  machinery?” 

“No.  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a thing  ?” 

Well,  try ; and  make  the  same  fly-wheel  that 
turns  your  chaff- cutting  machinery  do  duty  to 
put  a polish  on  your  chestnuts,  and  they  will 
shine  like  satin.  . Hair-brushing  by  machinery  is 
hardly  applicable  to  human  heads ; none  but  the 
shortest  crop  of  bristles  and  the  toughest  of  skins 
being  able  to  support  it ; while  fine  hair,  if  not 
tom  out  by  the  roots,  is  apt,  if  long,  to  get  round 
the  spindle  and  scalp  the  patient  before  he  can 
say,  “Hold,  enough!” — a thing  not  likely  to 
occur  in  dressing  the  horse.  Grooms,  of  course, 
will  for  a time  be  against  the  method,  and  old 
hands  sadly  bothered  to  use  the  rotating  brush ; 
but  with  several  horses  to  dress,  the  saving  will 
be  great,  the  flying  polisher  passing  over  the  sur- 
face with  ten  times  the  velocity  of  the  hand. 
The  use  of  the  machine  would  not  abolish  the 
hand-brush,  any  more  than  the  lawn-mower  su- 
persedes the  occasional  use  of  the  shears  for  trim- 
ming round  shrubs  and  borders.  The  scheme  is 
well  worth  a trial.  It  saves  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  labor,  and  with  far  more  brilliant  results.  • 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

New  Yokk  gets  its  beef  principally  from  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Texas ; and  it  was 
no  sooner  whispered  on  August  10  last  that  a 
plague  was  raging  among  the  cattle  in  and  from 
those  States  than  our  efficient  Board  of  Health 
summarily  put  all  beef  into  quarantine.  The 
sale  of  cattle  from  those  States  was  prohibited ; 
in  many  instances  drovers  were  required  to  re- 
purchase from  the  butchers,  and  consign  their 
cattle  to  the  “ soap-fat  man orders  were  issued 
prohibiting  the  reception  of  the  cattle  from  the 
suspected  States  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; 
Governor  Fenton  ordered  the  Mayors  and  Health 
Officers  of  Albany,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Dunkirk, 
and  Jamestown,  the  principal  railroad  cities  on 
our  western  border,  to  allow  no  infected  animals 
to  pass  these  points  for  the  East ; .Pittsburg  re- 
doubled her  police  to  guard  against  their  recep- 
tion there ; and  altogether  New  York  came  very 
near  having  an  excitement  over  the  stopping  of 
its  roast  beef.  But  such  is  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  efficiency  of  the  present  Board  of 
Health  that  these  summary  proceedings,  which 
under  former  systems  of  city  sanitary  government 
would  have  served  to  painfully  excite  all  classes, 
rather  tended  to  allay  agitation.  Hitherto  the 
same  action  would  have  resulted  in  the  sudden 
and  total  disuse  of  beef,  and  the  markets  would 
have  been  deserted;  as  it  was  the  demand  was 
as  great  as  ever,  the  people  apparently  feeling 
that  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  Board  of 
Health  was  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  whole- 
someness of  the  market  supplies. 

It  appears  that  this  disease,  now  prevalent  in 
all  the  Northwest  cattle-raising  districts,  is  not 
the  rinderpest  or  the  pleura-pneumonia,  but  a 
species  of  infectious  fever  of  a malignant  type. 
It  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  Illinois  by 
Texas  cattle,  and  is,  therefore,  known  as  the 
“Texas  fever.”  Some  suppose  it  to  have  re- 
sulted originally  from  the  close  packing  in  cars 
to  which  the  animals  are  subjected  not  only  on 
their  way  to  this  market,  but  when  being  convey- 
ed from  various  parts  of  the  West  to  the  pastur- 
ages in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  About  thirty  thou- 
sand Texas  cattle  have  been  taken  tp  Champaign 
County,  Illinois,  during  the  last  three  months, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  disease  was  generated 
among  these  during  their  long  journey,  and  that 
the  rest  have  been  infected  with  it. 

We  devote  a large  part  of  our  space  to  the  il- 
lustration of  this  subject.  On  pages  552  and  553 
will  be  found  a number  of  illustrations  of  the  re- 
ception, appearance,  and  disposition  of  the  cattle 
— the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — at  the  Com- 
munipaw  abattoirs. 

One  of  these,  the  first  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  story,  though  not  first  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pictures,  represents  the  “ unloading  of  cattle 
from  the  cars.”  It  has  been  argued,  as  before 
stated,  that  this  disease  results  from  tire  manner 
in  which  the  animals  are  carried.  It  is  not  an 
improbable  though  generally  disputed  theory. 
“ Without  warning  or  preparation,  ” writes  a per- 
son familiar  with  the  subject,  “the  well-cared- 
for  and  quiet  animals  are  at  once  driven  to  the 
stations,  forced  into  the  cars,  and  started  for  the 
great  markets.  Wearied  through  the  long  days 
and  hours  of  standing,  frjght.ffi  p(l  ky  .shrill  noises 


and  the  roaring  of  passing  trains,  wenched  by 
sudden  starts,  hungry  and  thirsty,  whether  in 
summer's  heat  or  winter’s  cold,  and  saved  from 
falling,  in  their  exhaustion,  only  because  they  are 
so  closely  packed  they  are  obliged  to  stand,  it 
may  be  inquired  whether  their  prison-houses, 
named  cattle-cars,  reeking  with  filth,  have  not, 
through  years,  accumulated  from  these  agonies 
the  germs  of  the  disease  which,  at  last,  has  burst 
forth  to  avenge  their  sufferings.”  It  is  under- 
stood that  on  all  Northern  roads  the  drovers  are 
compelled  by  law  to  feed  and  water  the  cattle 
every  twenty-four  hours,  but  on  the  Southern 
roads,  by  which  the  Texas  cattle  come,  there  are 
no  such  wise  regulations.  And  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  Northern  drovers  fully  comply  with  the 
law.  The  only  place  at  which  cattle  are  watered 
on  one  of  the  principal  routes  between  Chicago 
and  New  York — a four  days’ journey — is  at  Crest- 
line, and  there  they  are  not  fed;  and  frequently,  in 
order  that  the  company  may  make  up  lost  time,  the 
animals  go  unwatered  through  their  long  journey. 

When  cattle  received  by  the  cars  are  found  to 
be  infected  they  are  immediately  slaughtered  at 
the  abattoir  at  Communipaw,  by  being  knocked 
in  the  head,  and  immediately  dragged  to  the 
steaming  vats,  and  boiled  until  the  grease  is  ex- 
tracted. Both  the  “killing”  and  “dragging” 
processes  are  illustrated  in  our  engraving.  M any 
of  the  diseased  cattle  die  before  they  can  be  kill- 
ed, and  these  serve  as  the  subject  of  another  il- 
lustration. In  another  cut  the  Board  of  Health 
officers  are  seen  collecting  parts  of  the  diseased 
animals  for  analyzation ; while  in  the  centre  of 
the  engraving  is  a general  view  of  the  sick  and 
dying  cattle  in  the  yards  devoted  to  their  recep- 
, tion. 


MARRYING  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

It  was  in  the  famous  hotel  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies,  that  I first  saw  Madame  Barca. 
Many  of  the  residents  of  that  Hispano-Dano- 
Niggery-Yankee-Doodle  island,  as  a clever  trav- 
eler has  described  it,  live  permanently  at  this 
hotel,  which  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  the 
strangest  juxtaposition  of  splendor  and  squalor, 
luxury  and  discomfort,  bustle  and  stagnant  dull- 
ness, fashion  and  vulgarity,  thrift  and  shiftless- 
ness, the  whole  institution  being  eminently  repre- 
sentative of  the  conglomerate  little  purchase  of 
Mr.  Seward.  The  town  is  lovely  viewed  from 
the  sea,  disgusting  when  actually  visited;  the 
high  parts  of  it  are  resorted  to  by  invalids  for  its 
salubrity,  its  docks  are  speedy  death  to  unac- 
climated seamen ; the  government  is  Danish,  the 
language  is  Spanish,  the  business  is  Yankee,  and 
the  society  is  eclectic,  being  composed  of  shreds 
and  patches  of  Spanish  aristocracy,  Hebrew 
wealth,  English  and  Scotch  colonialism,  and 
American  naval  and  money-making  cosmopoli- 
tanism. 

Madame  Barca  was  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy, 
she  was  the  widow  of  Don  Pedro  Barca  del  Al- 
garva,  and  was  immensely  wealthy  in  lands  and 
sugar  plantations.  The  sugar  plantations  did 
not  produce  much  nowadays,  but  her  territorial 
possessions  were  vast  and  valuable.  So  those 
who  had  no  eye  for  the  “blood”  in  the  little 
Spanish  lady  paid  cheerful  homage  to  her  money- 
bags. She  was  still  young  and  pretty  enough, 
with  her  delicate  complexion,  her  sweet,  black 
eyes,  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  petite  figure,  to  be 
easily  queen  of  all  the  ladies  at  the  hotel.  Mrs. 
Pinhoir,  the  wife  of  the  Jew  trader,  was  a splen- 
did creature  with  a white  skin,  black  eyebrows, 
immense  arms,  and  all  that;  and  the  Misses 
Sherman,  the  daughters  of  the  American  naval 
commander  stationed  at  St.  Thomas,  were  very 
pretty  New  Yorkish-looking  young  ladies;  but 
Madame  Barca  had  such  life,  such  vivacity,  such 
sweet  arts  of  flirtation,  such  an  unfailing  stream 
of  musical  bad  English  (she  had  been  sent  to  a 
New  York  boarding-school  when  a girl),  and 
such  a knowledge  of  the  world  that  all  the  other 
women  seemed  stupid  and  bread-and-butterish 
beside  her. 

I was  placed  directly  opposite  her  at  table 
when  I first  came  to  the  hotel.  I had  heard  all 
about  la  Barca  before  I went  there  from  some 
friends  of  mine  among  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  steamer  Tuscahatchie,  who  were  intimate 
with  her,  and  I was,  therefore,  somewhat  forti- 
fied against  the  sweet,  but  rather  ostentatious 
and  overdone  confusion,  with  which  she  noticed 
my  presence  at  dinner  as  her  new  vis-a-vis.  She 
was  prettily  dressed  in  the  purest  and  freshest  of 
white,  and  as  she  took  her  seat  with  smiles  and 
good-evenings  to  all  and  pushed  down  the  vo- 
luminous starched  folds  of  her  dress  between  her 
neighbors’  chairs  with  a thousand  little  laughing 
“Excuse  me’s,”  she  bent  a long  but  timid  glance 
on  me,  and,  coloring  slightly,  bit  her  under  lip, 
as  if  she  feared  she  had  made  too  much  stir  and 
perhaps  annoyed  the  new  gentleman.  Several 
times  during  dinner,  after  her  liveliest  sallies  in 
the  talk,  she  honored  me  with  that  same  furtive, 
apologetic  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  ; it  came  before  I thought ; don’t  judge 
me  harshly.” 

I judge  her  harshly!  I was  charmed,  be- 
witched, conquered,  and  though  my  cold  North- 
ern propriety  would  not  permit  my  eyes,  right 
at  table,  to  “look love  to  eyes  that  spoke  again,” 
I resolved  that  Madame  Barca  and  I were  to  be- 
come better  acquainted,  and  that  she  should  flirt 
with  me  to  her  heart’s  content. 

After  dinner  as  I was  standing  in  the  parlor 
talking  with  the  Misses  Sherman  and  their  papa, 
Commander  Sherman,  with  all  of  whom  I was 
very  well  acquainted,  la  Barca  came  flying  up 
the  room,  her  skirts  fluttering  like  the  rushing 
of  mighty  pinions.  She  burst  impetuously  upon 
Captain  Sherman. 

“ Oh  pray,  Mr.  Commandator,  tell  me.  They 
say  the  Secretary  Seward  buys  San  Thomas  ?” 

“Yes,  Madame  Barca,”  says  Captain  Sher- 
man, “the  great  American  Real  Estate  broker 
is  negotiating  for  this  happy  isle.” 


“Oh,  then,  I shall  be  an  American,”  cried 
Madame,  clasping  her  hands  and  rolling  her 
beautiful  eyes  heavenward  in  ecstasy.  “Oh, 
what  pride ! what  pleasure ! Then  you  will  be 
my  sister,  Miss  Kitty,”  she  said,  embracing  that 
young  lady  ; “ and  you,  too,  Miss  Flora,”  kiss- 
ing her ; “ and  you  our  great  Admiralissimo,  ” 
she  shouted  with  a peal  of  laughter,  putting  both 
hands  on  his  shoulder-straps.  Then  came  again 
that  appealing  look  to  me:  Had  she  been  too 
bold  ? it  seemed  to  ask.  As  for  me,  I was  only 
anxiously  thinking  what  was  I going  to  be  to 
her?  for  I was  left.  The  girls  had  seen  what 
she  was  coming  to,  and  Kitty  had  me  all  ready 
for  the  introduction,  which  now  took  place. 

“I  make  you  welcome  to  San  Thomas,  Mr. 
Browne,”  said  Madame  Barca,  giving  me  her 
hand,  and  looking  frankly  in  my  eyes  with  the 
sweetest  of  smiles.  “ How  do  you  like  the  new 
State  of  the  United  States?  Will  you  come  to 
be  our  Governor,  Mr.  Browne  ?" 

“ I should  much  prefer  attaching  myself  as  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  already  reigning  Queen  of 
the  Island,”  I replied,  with  a low  bow. 

Her  Highness  was  pleased  to  smile  at  this,  and 
graciously  returned  me  a most  sweeping  courte- 
sy. “Well,  Sir  Browne,”  she  added,  “ I make 
you  my  Prime  Minister ; and  you  shall  go  to  the 
House  of  Congress  and  make  my  claims  on  the 
Government.” 

This  was  a little  stroke  of  business,  for  the 
fair  widow  of  Don  Pedro  Barca  had  inherited 
from  her  late  husband  a great  lawsuit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  United  States,  and  she  was  look- 
ing out  for  some  American  to  take  charge  of  it 
for  her.  Captain  Sherman  asked  how  her  suit 
was  coming  on,  and  Madame  Barca  suddenly 
became  serious  and  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  a 
very  clear  and  business-like  manner  the  existing 
state  of  the  litigation.  Her  case,  it  appeared, 
was  very  well  made  out,  and  was  simple,  straight- 
forward work,  except  that  the  statement,  affida- 
vits, and  arguments  were  in  Spanish,  and  made 
altogether  from  the  stand-point  of  the  native.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  was  this  and  that  and  so- 
and-so  to  be  urged  as  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  Government’s  policy  with  regard 
to  our  West  Indian  neighbors. 

And  so  I remarked  to  Madame  Barca.  She 
listened  with  pleased  and  serious  attention,  and 
I soon  found  myself  talking  to  her  like  a lawyer 
to  his  client,  and  her  listening  to  me  like  a lone 
widow  to  her  adviser  and  protector.  But  busi- 
ness is  one  thing  and  friendship  is  another,  and 
Madame  Barca  was  lady  enough  to  see  that  she 
was  making  improper  use  of  an  evening  conver- 
sation, and,  though  deeply  interested,  abruptly 
turned  from  the  subject,  saying  she  should  con- 
sult with  me  further  upon  it. 

The  evening  wound  up  with  dancing,  as  it  al- 
ways does  in  the  West  Indies,  the  ladies  there 
are  so  excessively  fond  of  it.  I danced  with 
Madame  Barca  several  of  the  “ quick”  dances, 
as  they  call  the  waltz,  polka,  galop,  and  so  forth, 
in  distinction  from  the  quadrilles,  which  are  call- 
ed the  “ dead”  dances  (because  they  are  so  dead- 
ly’dull,  Madame  Barca  told  me).  What  a strong, 
supple,  graceful  dancer  she  was!  We  seemed 
hardly  to  touch  the  earth ; it  was  like  being  car- 
ried through  the  air  by  a bird ! In  my  dreams 
that  night,  need  I say  the  fair  Southron  ever  bent 
upon  me  those  eyes  of  wondrous  power,  beaming 
sweetly  askance  at  me  from  beneath  a stray  tress 
of  brown  hair  loosened  in  the  flying  dance  ? 

The  next  morning  while  I was  dressing  a little 
note  was  brought  me.  It  was  from  Madame 
Barca,  written  in  the  prettiest  of  sloping  Italian 
handwriting,  and  requesting  me  in  very  brief  and 
set  terms  to  call  at  her  apartments  that  morning 
on  business  of  importance.  I went.  Madame 
was  in  a charming  morning-wrapper,  and  with 
just  an  engaging  trifle  of  a languid  and  neglig6 
air  about  her.  She  looked  perhaps  a shade  old- 
er— no,  more  mature — than  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  I guessed  she  must  be  a year  beyond 
thirty.  Drawing  up  a chair  so  as  to  sit  exactly 
opposite  me,  she  began  by  telling  me  she  desired 
to  engage  my  professional  services  in  her  law- 
suit against  the  United  States  Government.  She 
gave  me  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  with 
great  clearness  and  infinite  animation.  Naturally 
enough,  as  I was  getting  much  interested,  she 
glided  into  the  story  of  her  own  life,  and  I learn- 
ed that  Madame  Barca  was  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Costa  Rican  gentleman,  who  had  been 
beggared  by  a revolution,  and  had  died  with  a 
broken  heart.  The  eloquence  and  pathos  of  this 
part  of  her  story,  her  tears,  and  her  sweet  smiles 
as  she  dried  them,  were  very  interesting,  to  say 
the  least,  and  I was  impelled  to  proffer  her  my 
sincere  sympathy,  as  I had  already  agreed  to  be- 
stow my  most  earnest  professional  exertions  in 
her  behalf.  She  had  resolved  never  to  marry  aft- 
er her  father’s  reverses  while  he  lived,  but  after 
his  death,  being  left  without  a protector,  had  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Don  Pedro  Barca  del  Algarva, 
a wealthy  old  planter  of  St.  Thomas,  who  had 
died  two  years  ago,  in  the  third  year  after  their 
marriage,  leaving  her  in  possession  of  all  his 
property.  I believe  she  would  have  chatted  on 
till  dinner-time  had  not  a caller  intruded  upon  us. 
I left  her  feeling  myself  deeply  in  her  confidence, 
and  the  press  she  gave  my  hand,  and  the  long, 
searching  look  from  those  Spanish  eyes  as  she 
closed  the  door,  expressed  an  implicit,  nay  even 
a somewhat  tender,  trust  in  my  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. 

How  could  I refuse  my  charming  client  such 
poor  comfort  as  my  sympathy  would  give  ? How 
could  I decline  to  execute  the  many  little  com- 
missions she  intrusted  to  my  care,  even  though 
they  were  beyond  the  strict  pale  of  the  case  in 
hand  ? How  could  I help  calling  daily  at  her 
rooms  for  consultation  when  she  sent  for  me,  al- 
though nothing  further  could  be  done  with  the 
suit  at  present  ? In  fine,  how  could  I help  be- 
coming gradually  her  intimate  adviser  upon  all 
things,  and  her  constant  attendant  at  dinner  and 
in  the  evening  ? Any  neglect  on  my  part  might 


endanger  my  position  as  counsel  in  the  fat,  in- 
terminable case  on  which  I was  retained,  the 
Spanish  female  mind  is  so  fickle.  Supposing  I 
had  slighted  any  one  of  the  daily  notes  from  Ma- 
dame Barca,  requesting  “Dear  Sefior  Browne 
to  come  to  her  a moment  to  speak  of  something 
very  important  ?” 

This  is  what  happened  one  day : 

Captain  Sherman  invited  me  to  accompany 
himself  and  daughters  on  a sailing  party,  one  of 
the  ship’s  yawls  having  been  rigged  up  as  a sail- 
boat. We  started  quite  early,  as  we  wished  to 
visit  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  voyage  was 
pleasant,  but  without  incident,  save  the  sea-sick- 
ness of  Miss  Kitty,  the  elder  of  the  two  young 
ladies,  who  was  unable  to  stand  the  heavy  sea 
raised  by  a sudden  squall.  Her  father  was  de- 
tained by  official  business  at  the  dock  when  we 
returned,  and  the  care  of  the  helpless  girl  was 
devolved  on  me.  I procured  a conveyance  to 
the  hotel,  but  her  illness  was  so  severe  that  I was 
obliged  to  carry  her  to  her  room  in  my  arms. 
This  was  just  before  dinner.  I found  a note 
from  Madame  Barca  in  my  room.  It  was  only 
the  regular  daily  note,  requesting  me  to  see  her 
on  “very  important  business.”  It  had  come 
just  after  I left  in  the  morning.  I thought  it  of 
no  great  importance,  and  that  a word  with  Ma- 
dame Barca  at  dinner  would  make  it  all  right. 

How  little  we  can  be  aware  what  hurricanes 
may  be  impending  unseen  above  our  heads  (es- 
pecially in  the  West  Indies)  this  story  of  earth- 
quake and  hurricane  will  show  nowhere  more 
forcibly  than  right  here.  There  were  but  few 
people  at  the  table  this  evening,  from  some  cause 
or  other.  None  of  the  Shermans  were  there; 
Mrs.  Pinhoir  w as  absent,  and  I was  almost  alone 
at  one  end  of  the  room.  Madame  Barca  came 
in  late,  not  the  sunburst  of  beauty  and  blithe- 
someness she  usually  was,  but  pale  and  still. 
Her  mouth  was  set  and  angry.  She  avoided 
my  eyes,  fixing  hers  immovably  upon  her  chair 
till  she  got  to  it,  and  then  as  immovably  upon  the 
table-cloth.  I bade  her  “ Good-evening,”  but 
she  did  not  notice  me,  and  I then  held  my  peace. 
Hardly  tasting  of  what  was  put  before  her,  Ma- 
dame Barca  soon  withdrew  from  the  table. 
When  I came  into  the  parlor  I saw  her  outline 
at  one  of  the  windows,  the  room  being  unlighted 
and  empty.  I approached  her  and  said,  quietly : 

“ Madame  Barca,  is  any  thing  amiss  ?” 

Those  wondrous  eyes  of  hers  were  terrible  with 
hate  and  fury  now.  I am  afraid  I almost  quailed 
beneath  their  fierce,  threatening  glare.  She  burst 
out  w ith 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Browne,  you  have  insulted  me.  Go  your 
ways ! No  man  shall  do  again  such  insolence  to 
me!” 

“But,  my  dear  Madame  Barca — ” I stam- 
mered. 

“ How  dare  you  talk  to  me  so  ? Do  you  think 
me  a child  ? You  insult  my  note,  and  then  come 
to  me  this  way!” 

“ I did  not  see  your  note  till  a moment  before 
dinner.  I have  been  away  all  day.  ” 

With  another  of  those  hateful  sidewise  glances 
that  I can  never  forget,  she  said,  nodding  her 
head  slowly,  “ Do  you  think  I don’t  know  where 
you  have  been  ? Did  I not  see  you  bring  that 
w oman  in  your  arms  ?” 

I was  amazed  to  find  it  was  a storm  of  jealousy 
that  raged  in  Madame’s  bosom. 

“Who  ? Miss  Sherman  ?”  I replied.  “Miss 
Sherman  was  very  ill,  sea-sick  in  a squall  that 
nearly  swamped  the  boat.” 

“ I wish  she  had  been  drowned ! Oh,  I wish 
you  were  both  drowned  in  that  water ! ” answered 
Madame  Barca,  rising  and  pointing  with  a wild 
gesture  to  the  harbor,  and  glaring  into  my  face. 

“ Madame,”  said  I,  utterly  dumfounded,  “I 
will  leave  you  then.” 

I turned  to  go,  when  Madame  Barca  threw 
herself  back  upon  her  chair,  and  covering  her 
face  with  both  hands,  began  to  sob  loudly. 

I stopped,  for  I could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  leave  the  poor  little  lady  in  this  unhappy 
plight.  Luckily  I had  soon  a pretext  for  speak- 
ing to  her. 

“Pray  be  calm,  Madame  Barca,”  I said; 
“some  one  is  coming.” 

She  hushed  immediately,  though  not  without 
difficulty.  It  was  only  a servant  with  lights.  I 
ordered  him  to  wait  a while,  and  he  withdrew 
again.  I went  and  stood  at  the  window  by  Ma- 
dame Barca. 

She  continued  to  weep  bitterly,  and  I was  per- 
plexed what  to  do.  If  I attempted  to  soothe  her, 
I should  only  be  repulsed  and  contemned,  I 
thought.  I was  still  debating  with  myself  what 
course  I should  pursue  when  I felt  her  hand  laid 
softly  on  my  arm.  Her  face,  glistening  with, 
tears,  was  lifted  appealingly  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
were  now  filled  with  a sad  sweetness. 

“ Can  you  forgive  me  ?”  she  asked.  “ I have 
been  very  angry  and  very  wicked.  ” 

“There  is  nothing  to  forgive,”  I answered. 

“Oh  yes,  there  is  a great  deal,  a great  deal,” 
she  said,  again  hiding  her  face.  ‘ ‘ I have  wronged 
my  good  friend.  Oh,  Mr.  Browne,  you  have  been 
so  kind,  so  generous,  so  noble  to  me  that  the 
thought  of  your  being  indifferent  distressed  me 
so  much !” 

“I  am  not,  I could  not  be  indifferent,  dear 
Madame  Barca,”  I replied.  “I  should  have 
hastened  to  see  you  this  morning,  had  I got  your 
note.”  My  anxiety  to  comfort  her  was  running 
away  with  my  discretion,  and  I went  on,  “ It  is 
my  chiefest  pleasure  to  do  your  service.  I have 
often  feared  that  I have  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  attention.  But  something  has  told  me  I 
was  not  wholly  unwelcome.” 

“Oh  no!  oh  no!”  said  Madame  Barca,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  while  her  sweet  face,  sur- 
rounded by  her  disordered  hair,  looked  unutter- 
able things.  Her  hand,  which  had  again  rested 
on  my  arm,  tightened  with  a gentle  pressure  upon 
it.  Instinctively,  almost  against  my  will,  my 
own  hand  sought  hers.  In  the  same  way  I found 
mysi^f|sp^i|ip,jt|i|e  ppxt  payment,  “There  is  some- 
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thing  stronger  than  a mere  business  tie  between 
us.  Why  should  we  not  confess  it  ?” 

Still  keeping  her  hand,  I stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony,  and  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  corner 
furthest  from  the  window. 

“ Why  should  we  not  acknowledge  it  ?”  I re- 
peated, desperately  ; for,  though  I am  a coward 
in  such  extreme  moments,  I felt  that  I was  in  for 
it  now.  I passed  my  hand  around  her  waist,  and 
she  pressed  closer  to  me,  and  her  face  burying  it- 
self in  my  bosom  was  her  reply. 

How  long  we  sat  this  way  I can  not  tell.  She 
did  not  move,  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  peace 
and  happiness.  Tor  me,  I thought  of  home,  my 
country,  my  long-cherished  plans  of  business,  and 
the  aims  1 had  set  on  a career  in  society  and  pol- 
itics, and  how  this  unlooked-for  West  Indies 
love  affair  was  to  affect  them  all.  Was  I hap- 
py? Could  this  impetuous  Spanish  woman’s 
love,  with  its  tropical  storms  as  well  as  warmth, 
compensate  for  all  that  was  gone  ? I confess  I 
turned  my  chin  in  the  tangled  hair  of  the  fair 
head  upon  my  breast  to  look  at  the  mansion  upon 
the  heights  over  the  bay  buried  in  rich  groves  of 
bread-fruit  and  orange-trees,  and  reckoned  the 
amount  of  pleasure  the  possession  of  it  would 
bring  me,  and  questioned  whether  I should  not 
gaze  with  truer  happiness  upon  the  trees  in  Trin- 
ity Church -yard  from  my  law -office  window. 
Which  was  the  road  to  life-long  happiness,  up  the 
hills  to  the  mansion,  in  due  time,  or  down  to  the 
dock  to-night,  to  the  English  steamer,  which 
sailed  on  the  morrow  for  Havana? 

The  head  lifted,  the  face  turned  all  its  sweet- 
ness again  upon  me — white  arms  were  wound 
about  my  neck.  “ My  love !”  I murmured,  and 
kissed  her.  One  long  embrace,  another  kiss, 
and  she  was  gone.  As  she  disappeared  in  the 
window,  with  a tender  look  over  her  shoulder,  I 
saw  how  it  was.  I loved  her  eyes,  and  was  hap- 
py as  long  as  their  light  beamed  upon  me. 

They  did  beam  upon  me  with  undimmed  splen- 
dor now  for  many  pleasant  weeks,  and  I was 
happy  enough.  The  courtship  was  like  the  long 
summer  of  the  tropics,  or  say  it  was  the  Carib- 
bean trade-wind  of  love.  The  affair  was  much 
talked  about  at  St.  Thomas  when  the  match  came 
out,  and  I believe  public  opinion  was  divided  as 
to  whether  I was  a “ lucky  dog”  or  not.  What- 
ever Mrs.  Grundy  might  have  said,  every  body 
came  to  the  wedding — the  American  naval  aris- 
tocracy from  the  port,  the  Yankee  sutlering  aris- 
tocracy from  the  town,  the  Spanish  Hidalgo  aris- 
tocracy from  the  plantations,  and  the  Danish  aris- 
tocracy from  the  custom-house.  We  retired  at 
once  to  our  villa,  and  I was  installed  as  monarch 
of  all  I surveyed  on  one  of  the  finest  plantations 
in  the  W est  Indies.  Lovely  groves  of  bread-fruit- 
trees,  mangoes,  orange-trees,  pines,  limes,  and  so 
forth,  were  mine,  so  that  I could 
“Walk  all  day,  like  the  Sultan  of  old,  in  a garden 
of  spice." 

This  was  all  very  delightful.  Madame  was 
sweet  and  happy  during  the  honey-moon,  and  I 
was  rapidly  becoming  completely  resigned  to  set- 
tling down  to  a life  of  indolence  and  luxury  un- 
der a broad-rimmed  Panama  hat.  True,  thoughts 
of  the  rainy  season  shortly  to  come,  and  of  the 
day  when  the  terrific  lightnings  of  Madame’s  eyes 
should  break  forth,  sometimes  disturbed  my  si- 
estas. But  I had  not  long  to  anticipate  the  day 
of  evil. 

It  came  like  a thunder-bolt  out  of  a clear  6ky. 
We  were  sitting,  just  before  night,  on  the  ve- 
randa overlooking  the  bay,  enjoying  the  refresh- 
ing sea-breeze.  Suddenly  the  floor  beneath  our 
feet  rose  and  fell.  Madame  was  thrown  from 
her  seat  upon  her  face.  I started  up,  but  could 
not  take  a step  before  I was  prostrated  also. 
The  stone-walls  above  our  heads  bulged  and 
cracked  and  grated.  The  terror-stricken  ne- 
groes and  cattle  were  flying  in  every  direction, 
and  adding  their  shrieks  and  cries  to  the  thun- 
der that  rolled  under  the  ground.  It  was  an 
earthquake.  Though  almost  paralyzed  with  ter- 
ror myself  amidst  the  din,  darkness,  confusion, 
and  impending  destruction,  I contrived  to  raise 
up  my  wife,  and  bore  her,  fainting  and  helpless, 
over  the  shaking  ground  away  from  the  house. 
It  was  my  intention  to  take  the  carriage  and 
make  for  the  bay,  where  we  could  take  refuge 
on  board  one  of  the  ships.  But  neither  by  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  1 procure  the  assistance  of 
any  of  the  negroes,  who  were  flying  from  the 
place.  So  we  started  away  on  foot,  the  ground 
shuddering  and  leaping  under  our  feet  like  a 
frightened  horse.  We  were  not  too  soon. 
Scarcely  had  we  gained  the  open  road  when  a 
shock  of  terrible  power  came,  and  we  heard  the 
crash  of  the  falling  walls  of  our  villa.  A small 
stone-house  near  the  road,  used  for  a resting- 
place  on  the  way  up  the  mountain,  w ent  down  in 
this  shock  before  our  eyes,  the  stones  flying  from 
the  walls  as  if  from  the  effects  of  an  explosion. 
What  a night  was  that  for  my  poor  wife ! Her 
terror  was  greater  than  mine  and  continually 
urged  her  forward  over  the  rough  road ; but  her 
delicate  frame  was  not  equal  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  between  her  mental  and  phys- 
ical sufferings  she  became  a most  pitiable  wreck. 
Her  Jesuitical  religious  training  made  her  super- 
stitious, and  she  was  in  utter  terror  of  an  un- 
sanctified death  upon  the  road ; her  mind  was 
not  of  the  strongest,  and  she  alternately  re- 
proached and  caressed  me.  Her  fierceness  and 
her  fondness  were  equally  trying  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  my  feeling  toward  her  was 
changing,  in  spite  of  myself,  from  love  to  pity, 
and  from  pity  still  further  away  from  love. 

We  reached  the  town  at  last  in  safety.  The 
earth  was  still  vibrating  when  day  broke,  with 
frequent  strong  shocks.  How  changed  was  the 
face  of  the  hills  where  our  villa  had  stood  ! 
There  was  a pile  of  ruins  in  its  place  now,  and 
the  great  . nil  ii  had  stood  around  it  were 

bent  and  , t i ded  together  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

We  procured  a boat,  and  put  off  for  the  Tus- 
cahatclue.  Captain  Gherman  would  receive  us 
with  open  arms.  We  had. nearly  reached  her 
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sides  when  the  severest  6hock  of  the  whole  earth- 
quake visited  the  doomed  island.  We  saw  from 
where  we  sat  in  the  boat  an  immense  tract  of  the 
ridge  of  rock  above  our  estate  slide  down  and 
sweep  all  before  it,  and  an  arid  waste  of  stones 
silently,  but  relentlessly,  take  the  place  of  the 
fertile  green  groves  on  the  hill-side. 

So  my  suddenly  acquired  wealth  in  the  West 
Indies  went  more  quickly  than  it  came.  No,  I 
beg  pardon,  there  yet  remains  to  me  Madame 
Barca  (for  she  returns  to  her  widow-name  here 
in  Washington,  for  convenience  in  making  her 
claims)  and  our  eternal  suit  against  the  United 
States  Government.  Yes,  Madame  Barca  is  a 
treasure,  to  be  sure,  though  I don’t  see  much  of 
her  nowadays.  At  all  events  she  is  a favorite  with 
all  the  public  men  at  the  Capital,  from  Mr.  Sew- 
ard down  to  the  local  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  learned  the  ropes  so  thorough- 
ly in  pushing  our  suit  that  we  have  both  taken  to 
lobbying  for  a livelihood,  and  it  supports  us  very 
handsomely  wrhile  the  St.  Thomas  business  is 
waiting  adjustment.  Madame  has  rooms  of  her 
own  at  Willard’s,  and  is  happy  enough  in  com- 
bining the  life-long  and  never-ending,  if  not  lucra- 
tive, business  of  lobbying  with  her  old  pastime 
of  flirting.  As  for  me,  well— the  Earthquake 
turned  my  life  wrong  side  out  and  upside  down. 


FERGUSON’S  “MECHANICAL 
PARADOX.” 

The  remarkable  history  of  James  Ferguson  is, 
of  course,  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Those 
not  acquainted  with  the  strange  story  of  how  he 
taught  himself  to  read  books  at  seven,  the  heav- 
ens at  fifteen,  and  art  at  nineteen,  will  find  it 
fully  detailed  in  Mayhew’s  “Life  of  Ferguson” 
and  Smiles’s  “Self  Help,”  both  published  by 
Harper  & Brothers. 

It  appears  by  a letter  of  Ferguson’s,  hitherto 
little  known,  that  one  of  his  most  famous  inven- 
tions— the  Mechanical  Paradox — was  construct- 
ed for  the  singular  purpose  of  proving  to  a skep- 
tical watch-maker  the  existence  of  the  Trinity. 
The  letter,  which  is  dated  London,  April  10, 
1776,  is  curiously  illustrative  of  Ferguson’s  hab- 
its of  thought  and  expression,  and  is  all  the  more 
interesting  from  this  fact.  It  is  as  follows : 

“ One  evening  I went  to  a weekly  club  with  a friend ; 
and  on  our  entering  the  room  (or  very  soon  after)  a 
watch-maker  began  to  hold  forth  violently  against  a 


to  him,  and  the  table  between  us,  and  (you  may  be- 
lieve) plenty  of  wine  and  punch  upon  it.  I gave  him  a 
severe  frowning  look,  on  which  he  asked  me  my  opin- 
ion concerning  the  Trinity.  I told  him  that  all  my  be- 
lief thereof  depended  upon  the  opinion  I had  of  the 
sure  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  Revealer ; but  that 
I did  not  think  it  was  a proper  thing  to  be  talked  of 
over  our  bottles,  bowls,  and  glasses,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  desirous  of  talking  to  him  about  his  own  busi- 
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“ 1 Very  well,’  said  he,  * let  us  talk  about  it.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,  said  I,  * I believe  you  know  very  well  how 
one  wheel  must  turn  another,  or  how  a pinion  must 
turn  a wheel,  or  a wheel  a pinion?’ 

“ ‘ I hope  I do,’  said  he. 

“ ‘ Theu,’  said  I,  ‘ suppose  you  make  one  wheel  as 
thick  as  other  three,  and  cut  teeth  in  them  all,  and 
then  put  the  three  thin  wheels  all  loose  upon  one  axis, 
and  set  the  thick  wheel  to  them,  so  that  its  teeth  may 
take  into  those  of  the  three  thin  ones;  now  turn  the 
thick  wheel  round ; how  must  it  turn  the  others  ?’ 

“Says  he,  ‘Your  question  is  almost  an  affront  to 
common-sense ; for  every  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  matter  must  know  that,  turn  the  thick  wheel 
which  way  you  will,  all  the  other  three  must  be  tnmed 
contrary  way  by  it.’ 

‘ ‘ Sir  ’ says  I,  ‘ I believe  you  think  so.’ 

“Think!’  says  he;  ‘it  is  beyond  a thought— it  is 
demonstration  that  they  must.’ 

“‘Sir,’  said  I,  ‘I  would  not  have  you  be  too  sure, 
lest  you  possibly  be  mistaken.  And  now,  what  would 
you  say  if  I should  say  that,  turn  the  thick  wheel 
which  way  you  will,  it  shall  turn  one  of  the  thin  wheels 
the  name  way,  the  other  the  contrary  way,  and  the  third 
■o  way  at  allV 

“ Says  he,  ‘ I would  say  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  proposed  that  could  be  more  absurd,  as  being 
not  only  above  our  reason,  but  contrary  thereto,  and 
also  to  plain  fact’ 

“ ‘ Very  well,’  says  I.  ‘Now,  Sir,  is  there  any  thing 
in  your  ideas  more  absurd  about  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  than  in  this  proposition  of  mine  ?’ 

“ ‘ There  is  not,’  said  he ; ‘ and  if  I could  believe  the 
one,  I should  believe  the  other  too.’ 

“‘Gentlemen,’  said  I (looking  at  the  company), 
‘ you  hear  this— bear  witness  to  it.’ 

“The  watch-maker  asked  me  whether  I had  ever 
made  or  seen  such  a machine.  I told  him  that  I had 


man  on  earth  could  do  such B. 

“ ‘ Sir,’  said  I,  ‘ be  my  head  right  or  wrong,  I believe 
I can  not  only  do  it,  but  even  be  able  to  show  the  ma- 
chine, if  I may  be  admitted  into  this  company,  on  this 
day  se’nnight.’ 

“ The  company,  who,  with  serious  faces,  were  very 
attentive  to  all  this,  requested  that  I would  come. 


“ ‘ For  shame,  Sir  I’  said  I : ‘ ask  me  not  how  it  is ; 
for  it  is  a simpler  machine  than  any  clock  or  watch 
that  you  ever  made  or  mended ; and  if  you  may  be  sr 


easily  nonplused  by  so  simple  a thing  in  your  own 
way  of  business,  no  wonder  you  should  be  so  about 
the  Trinity ; but  learn  from  this  not,  for  the  future,  to 


reckon  every  thing  absurd  and  impossible  that  you  can 
not  comprehend.  But  now  I hope  you  remember 
what  you  said  at  our  last  meeting  here— namely,  that 
if  you  could  believe  such  a thing  as  this,  you  would 
then  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  You  own  the 
truth  of  the  machine ; what  do  you  say  to  your  prom- 
ise?’ 

“He  humm’d  and  ha’d,  and  asked  me  whether  I 
would  let  him  take  it  home  to  consider  it.  I told  him 
he  might,  but  desired  he  would  bring  it  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning.  He  promised  he  would,  and  did  so; 
but  gave  it  me  with  some  hearty  curses,  telling  me  he 
saw  it  was  true,  but  did  not  understand  it,  and  want- 
ed me  to  explain  it  to  him,  which  I refused.  I kept  it 
for  six  years  without  finding  any  person  who  could 
explain  the  principles  on  which  it  acted,  and  then  put 
the  sun  and  earth  with  ecliptic  and  moon’s  orbit  to  it. 
seeing  it  would  then  be  a kind  of  orrery,  and  published 
the  description.” 

As  a model  of  the  “Mechanical  Paradox” 
may  readily  be  constructed  by  any  one  out  of  a 
few  pieces  of  soft  wood,  with  the  aid  of  a pocket- 
knife  and  pair  of  compasses,  we  shall  give  a short 
account  of  the  parts  which  may  be  sketched  on 
paper  and  reproduced  easily. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thin 
wood,  b,  c,  made  into  a frame  by  being  joined 
at  the  comers.  This  frame,  by  the  use  of  a han- 
dle, n,  may  be  turned  round  an  axle,  a,  which 
pierces  the  frame,  and  is  fixed  in  a stationary 
board  or  table,  a,  and  carries  within  the  frame 
an  immovable  wheel.  This  first  wheel,  which 
we  shall  call  d,  when  the  frame  is  made  to  re- 
volve, turns  a second  and  thick  wheel,  e,  which, 
like  the  remaining  three  wheels,  f,  g,  and  h, 
moves  freely  on  its  axis,  f,  g,  and  h,  are  the 
three  thin  wheels  driven  by  the  thick  wheel,  e, 
and  in  such  a manner,  when  the  frame  revolves 
rapidly,  that  the  uppermost  one,  h,  turns  the 

I same  way  as  e does ; the  second  wheel,  g,  turns 
the  contrary  way ; and  the  lowest  wheel,  f,  turns 
no  way  at  all.  This  curious  result  may  be  made 
more  apparent  by  attaching  wire  brackets,  f g,  h, 
to  tubes  fixed  in  the  respective  wheels,  f,  g,  and  h. 

In  making  the  machine  of  pieces  of  wood  or 
lead,  the  wheels  may  be  all  of  the  same  diame- 
ter ; d,  e,  and  f may  (d  and  f must)  have  an 
equal  number  of  teeth,  o,  however,  must  have 
at  least  one  tooth  less,  and  h one  tooth  more, 
than  the  fixed  wheel  d,  as  in  the  original  model. 
They  may,  however,  have  two  or  three  teeth  less 
and  more  respectively  than  i>,  and  this  will  in- 
crease the  difference  in  their  forward  and  retro- 
grade motions. 


FERGUSON’S  MECHANICAL  PARADOX. 


“ So  I made  the  machine — all  of  wood — and  carried 
It  (under  my  coat)  to  the  same  room  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed; and  there  was  the  watch-maker. 

“ ‘Well,  old  friend,’  says  he,  ‘have  you  made  your 
machine  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  Sir,’  said  I,  ‘ and  there  it  is : let  us  take  it  to 
pieces.  Are  these  wheels  fairly  toothed  and  fairly 
pitched  into  the  thick  wheel  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  they  are,’  said  he. 

“I  then  turned  round  the  great  wheel,  whose  teeth 
took  into  those  of  the  three  thin  wheels,  and  asked 
him  whether  the  uppermost  thin  wheel  did  not  turn 
the  same  way  as  the  one  did  that  turned  it,  whether 
the  next  wheel  below  did  not  turn  the  contrary  way, 
and  the  lowest  thin  wheel  no  way  at  all. 

“ ‘They  do,’  said  he,  ‘and  there  is  a fallacy  in  the 
machine.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’  said  I,  ‘ do  you  detect  the  fallacy,  and  expose 


; fi  llacy  in  the  machine  ?’ 


“He  looked  a long  while  at  it,  took  it  several  times 
to  pieces,  and  pm  n r /ether  again. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said  1,  ■ , " • 

“ ‘1  confe»>,’ said  :u , i 
“ ‘There  is  none,’  said  i. 

“ ‘ How  is  it,  then,  that  the  three  thin  wheels  should 
be  so  differently  affected  ? The  thing  is  not  only  above 
all  reason,  but  Is  even  contrary  to  all  mechanical  prin- 
ciples.’ 


THE  STORY  OF  GUSTAVE  DORE. 

In  the  present  French  school  of  painting,  Gus- 
tave Dore  occupies  a high  rank  and  a peculiar 
position.  He  has  had  no  master;  he  belongs 
to  no  school ; he  makes  his  own  path.  His 
training,  too,  has  been  rather  remarkable.  He 
was  born  in  Strasburg  in  1832,  where  his  father 
was  appointed  Mate  engineer.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  his  tenth  year  when  his  yearning  for  art 
manifested  itself  irresistibly.  He  drew  in  his 
copy-books,  in  his  school-books,  on  envelopes, 
and  no  sheet  of  paper  was  safe  from  his  pencil. 
The  little  Dord  had  but  one  wish,  and  this  wish 
would  allow  him  no  rest.  He  wished  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  there  devote  himself  to  painting. 
His  father,  however,  who  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  son,  and  who  saw  no  cer- 
tain means  of  existence  for  him  in  the  career  of 
an  artist,  endeavored  to  divert  him  from  his 
idea,  and  even  to  excite  doubt  in  him  as  to  his 
talents.  But  Dord  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
and  when  his  father  determined  to  take  him  to 
Paris  during  his  holidays,  the  boy  concealed  a 
thick  packet  of  drawings  ip.  his  box,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  repaired,  without  say- 
ing a word  to  his  father,  to  Charles  Philipon, 
and,  placing  his  productions  before  him,  request- 
ed him  candidly  to  give  him  his  opinion. 

Charles  Philipon  was  a man  of  quick  mind 
and  rare  warmth  of  heart.  It  was  he  who  in- 
troduced political  caricatures  into  France.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  July  Government  he  had 
established  a witty  paper  called  La  Caricature , 
which  in  the  course  of  a year  entailed  on  him 
no  less  than  fifty-four  political  processes.  When 
this  paper  was  stopped  by  the  September  laws, 
he  established  the  Charivari , and  subsequently  a 
long  series  of  other  witty  papers,  some  of  which 
still  exist.  His  fame  had  reached  the  young 
Dore.  Philipon,  who  was  pleased  with  Dora’s 
open,  free  manner,  gave  great  attention  to  his 
numerous  productions,  and  found  in  them  nat- 
urally all  the  faults  of  a boy  working  without 
direction,  but  at  the  same  time  he  admired 
the  rich  imagination  they  evidenced,  and 
a rare  acuteness  of  observation,  rare  even 
among  more  mature  artists.  He  did  not 
spare  his  blame,  but  praise  predominated  in 
his  verdict.  Dord  returned  triumphantly  to 
his  father,  and  made  him  at  once  acquaint- 
ed with  his  interview  with  Philipon.  His 
father  was  astonished,  and  repaired  immediately 
with  his  son  to  Philipon.  The  latter  repeated 
his  verdict  upon  the  young  artist,  and  concluded 
with  these  words : “Your  son  is  bom  for  art,  and 
if  you  repress  the  artist  spirit  within  him,  he  will 
only  bungle  through  any  other  career,  and  never 
achieve  any  tiling.  The  saying,  ‘Art  doesn’t 
pay,’  is  not  always  a true  one.  There  are  art- 
ists who  gain  much  money,  as  well  as  fame,  and 
I am  much  mistaken  if  your  Gustave  does  not 
some  day  belong  to  these  successful  artists.  He 
is  already  able  to  support  himself  by  his  talent ; 
and  if  he  likes  to  work  for  my  paper,  I shall  be 
glad  to  have  him.” 

These  words  decided  Dore’s  father  to  yield 
to  his  son’s  wish,  upon  condition,  however,  that 
he  should  yet  spend  two  years  in  a school  at 

ails.  Dore  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
College  Charlemagne,  where  he  in  nowise  be- 
longed to  the  worst  scholars,  though  he  drew 
much  by  6tealth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left 
the  school-bench,  and  appeared  as  an  independ- 


ent artist,  whose  works  were  received  with  pleas- 
ure. When  the  February  revolution  broke  out 
he  drew  numerous  caricatures  for  comic  jour- 
nals, and  surprised  the  public  by  the  great  num- 
ber, as  well  as  by  the  originality,  of  his  works. 
This  surprise  is  not  diminished.  Dore'  has  now 
begun  to  illustrate  different  works  with  a rapidi- 
ty bordering  on  the  marvelous. 

Dord  has  already  drawn  more  than  twenty 
thousand  illustrations.  Such  power  of  work 
alone  is  sufficient  to  excite  admiration.  The 
productive  author  can  scarcely  write  quicker 
than  Dord  sketches  his  illustrations.  His  ap- 
pearance is  very  attractive.  He  looks  like  a 
youth  of  twenty-four,  who,  with  bright,  happy 
eye,  is  gazing  forward  into  the  world.  lie  pos- 
sesses unusual  strength  of  body,  which  is  doubt- 
less to  be  traced  to  his  great  fondness  for  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Few  can  compete  with  Dore 
in  social  talents.  He  talks  well;  he  sings  ad- 
mirably ; he  plays  the  violin,  if  not  perhaps  with 
professional  skill,  yet  with  great  understanding ; 
and  he  is  a clever  conjuror,  rarely  failing  in  a 
trick.  He  possesses  a wonderful  capacity  for 
work.  His  imagination  blindly  obeys  his  iron 
will,  which  is  deterred  by  no  difficulties.  When 
the  wish  occurred  to  him  to  learn  English  he 
took  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary  to  bed 
with  him  every  night,  and  in  a few  months  he 
read  the  Times,  and  could  make  himself  intelli- 
gible to  every  Englishman.  At  this  moment  he 
is  engaged  in  a series  of  paintings,  in  which  he 
is  representing  some  of  Shakspeare’s  most  pow- 
erful scenes. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  T.ARGEST  Moctuful  in  the  Woeld— The  Bight 
of  Benin. 


Tonic  fob  tub  Insolent— Sarcy-parilla. 


A “ Cool  Request” — “Please  pass  the  ice !’’ 

BABY  POETRY. 

Written  during  the  July  heated  term. 
Dood  mornin,  daddy, 

How  do  oo  do? 

Radder  hot  wedder 
I sink,  dont  oo? 


’Momter  up  to  90, 

Makes  a fellow  sweat, 
Hope  it’ll  get  cooler, 

Aint  done  it  yet. 

How’s  all  the  fotes, 

Unties,  aunts,  and  tozzens? 
Hope  em’s  all  well. 

(Got  em— by  de  dozens.) 


Toodent  b 
(Mighty  sure  o _ 

And  dats  whats  de  matter. 


Des  I’ll  have  to  stop, 

Ditten  rasser  lazy, 

’Fraid  my  baby  talk 
Make  old  daddy  crazy. 

Tell  you  what  you  do— 

Dont  oo  say  oo  cant, 

Take  me  out  November  next, 
I doin  to  vote  for  Drant ! 


A witness  in  court  who  had  been  cautioned  to  give 
a precise  answer  to  every  question,  and  not  talk  about 
wnat  he  might  think  the  question  meant,  was  inter- 
rogated as  follows : 

“You  drive  a wagon?” 

“No,  Sir,  I do  not.” 

“Why,  man,  did  you  not  tell  my  learned  friend  co 
this  moment  ?’’ 

“No,  Sir,  I did  not.” 

“Now,  Sir,  I put  it  to  you  on  your  oath,  do  you  not 
drive  a wagon  ?’’ 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ What  is  your  occupation,  then  ?’’ 

“I  drive  a horse,  Sir.” 


“ Cube  fob  Love.”— Take  of  spirits  of  resolution,  14 
ounces ; sirup  of  good  advice,  12  ounces ; oil  of  ab- 
sence, 2 ounces ; powder  of  disdain,  4 ounces ; extract 
of  don’t-care-a-tiveness,  quantum  avf.  Put  these  in- 

fredients  into  a sauce-pan  of  sound  reason,  with  a 
andful  of  heart’s-ease,  stir  it  up  with  a quantity  of 
thyme,  and  strain  it  through  a box  of  patience.  A 
small  portion  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  daily. 

Second  remedy.— See  your  sweet-heart  before  break- 
fast three  mornings  in  succession. 


“ Ma.  if  I should  die  and  go  to  heaven  should  I wear 
my  moire-antique  dress  ?” 

“No,  my  love;  we  can  scarcely  suppose  we  shall 
wear  the  attire  of  this  world  in  the  next.” 

“Then  tell  me,  ma,  how  the  angels  would  know  I 
belonged  to  the  best  society  ?’’ 


Two  preachers  were  on  the  same  platform.  One  of 
them,  who  was  preaching,  happened  to  say:  “When 
Abraham  built  the  ark—*’  The  other,  who  was  be- 
hind, ventured  to  correct  his  blunder  by  saying : “Abra- 
ham warn’t  there.”  But  the  speaker  pushed  on,  and 
only  took  occasion  shortly  to  repeat  still  more  decid- 
edly: “I  say,  when  Abraham  built  the  ark—”  “And 
I say,”  cried  the  other,  “ Abraham  warn’t  there  1”  The 
preacher  was  not  to  be  put  down  in  that  way ; so,  ad- 
dressing the  people,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  empha- 
sis:“  I say,  Abraham  was  thar,  or  tharabouts  1” 


“ I am  afraid  you  have  settled  melancholy,"  said  a 
landlady  to  a cadaverous  lodger.  “No,  Madam,”  he 
replied;  “my  melancholy  won't  settle;  like  your  cof- 
fee, it  has  too  much  grounds.” 


Prompt  Reply.— “Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple?” 
said  a schoolmaster  to  a country  lad.— “ Because  he 
had  no  knife,”  said  the  urchin. 


“ Hiram,”  said  an  Eastern  farmer  to  his  hired  man, 
who  was  working  in  the  field,  “it  looks  as  if  it  might 
rain.  S’pose  you  leave  off  work,  and  go  play  dig  cel- 
lar.”-   


“ Is  a man  and  his  wife  both  one  ?”  asked  the  wife 
of  a certain  gentleman,  in  a state  of  stupefaction  as 
she  was  holding  his  aching  head  in  both  her  hands. 

“Yes,  I suppose  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  then,”  she  said,  “I  came  home  drimk  last 
night,  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.” 

This  back-handed  rebuke  from  a long-suffering  and 
loving  wife  effectually  cured  him  of  his  drinking  pro- 
pensities. 


The  young  man  who  offered  for  publication  a poem 
commencing  with  the  following  stanzas  should  be  in- 
formed that  he  renders  himself  liable  to  prosecution 
for  tlcgal  distillation: 


“Oh,  come,  dearest,  come,  for  love’s  nectarine  wine 
Bubbles  up  from  my  soul  to  o’erflow  into  thine, 
And  no  succulent  grape  which  the  Rhine  zephyrs  kiss 
Imprisons  such  dulcet  elixir  as  this. 


“ Then  fly,  and  your  passionate  soul  shall  be  filled 
With  this  delicate  juice  from  my  spirit  distilled ; 
You  may  drink  till  the  founts  of  my  being  are  dry; 
Till  you  reeljW^  (l$|ip}iJL! | fly  to  me— fly !” 
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“FUN  OR  MIS- 
CHIEF ?” 

We  reproduce  on  this 
page  one  of  J.  Sant’s  con- 
tributions to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  Art  at 
Leeds,  England.  The 
original  is  painted  with 
that  freedom  of  style  and 
power  of  rendering  char- 
acter for  which  Mr.  Sant 
is  celebrated,  and  the  en- 
gravers have  done  full 
justice  to  the  artist’s  work. 
It  is  the  face,  full  of  fun 
or  frolic,  of  one  of  those 
merry,  lovely  children 
with  whom  the  world  is  so 
plentifully  blest,  and  the 
arch  expression  of  the 
lovely  features  form  a 
most  pleasant  study. 


THE  “HENRY 
TROWBRIDGE.” 

The  wrecking  of  the 
bark  Henry  Trowbridge , 
on  August  5,  off  Never- 
sink  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  disas- 
trous of  marine  casualties 
which  we  have  lately  been 
called  upon  to  relate  and 
illustrate. 

The  vessel  left  New 
York  on  August  4 with  a 
crew  of  10  seamen  and 
officers,  and  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  F. 
Hotchkiss.  The  wife 
and  two  children  of  the 
Captain  were  aboard.  The 
freight  consisted  of  fifty 
horses,  forty  sheep,  twen- 
ty-four mules,  and  the  rest 
of  staves,  all  consigned  to 
Barbadoes. 

On  the  5th  instant,  when 
off  Neversink,  hardly  wrell 
out  of  New  York  Bay,  the 
bark  shipped  a heavy  sea, 
which  shifted  the  ’ deck 
load,  causing  the  vessel  to 
careen  and  become  not 
only  unmanageable,  but 
completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  heavy  sea  which 
was  rolling  at  the  time. 
Her  foremast  was  snapped 
off  about  five  feet  above 
the  deck,  and  every  thing 
movable  seemed  to  have 
been  washed  overboard. 
Four  of  the  seamen  were 
in  the  hold  at  the  time, 
and  were  instantly  drown- 
ed ; one  while  lying  in  his 


‘FUN  OR  MISCHIEF?”— [Fbom  the  Painting  by  J.  Sant.] 


bunk,  another  while  sit- 
ting on  his  trunk,  and  in 
these  positions  their  bodies 
were  found  when  the  wa- 
ter was  pumped  out  of  tho 
hold. 

Captain  Hotchkiss, 
wife  and  children,  tho 
mates,  cook,  and  two  sea- 
men were  on  deck,  at  the 
time  of  the  squall,  and 
succeeded  in  launching  a 
boat,  but  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Captain  was 
unfortunately  lost  in  the 
transfer  to  the  boat.  The 
others  outrode  the  gale  in 
the  frail  boat,  being  blown 
out  to  sea,  but  eventually 
reaching  Halifax  in  safety. 

The  wreck  was  found 
on  the  6th  instant  by  the 
pilot  boat  Nettle,  and 
towed  into  this  port.  Our 
artist  has  sketched  the 
wreck  as  it  appeared  drift- 
ing at  sea  when  discovered 
by  the  pilot-boat.  Since 
it  was  moored  in  the  East 
River  it  has  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  curious 
persons. 


THE  SING  SING 
CAMP-MEETING. 

One  of  the  largest  camp- 
meetings  ever  held  by  the 
Methodists  in  this  coun- 
try was  that  at  Sing  Sing, 
closing  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 13,  after  a week’s  ses- 
sion. The  grove  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of 
a lofty  hill  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  rail- 
road. The  approach  to 
this  eminence  by  the  pe- 
destrian is  strikingly  typ- 
ical of  Bcnyan’s  “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” — at  least 
so  far  as  its  difficulties  are 
concerned,  being  very  steep 
and  rough,  and  abounding 
in  pitfalls.  From  the  sum- 
mit a beautiful  prospect  is 
afforded  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Here,  upon  this  roman- 
tic Zion,  were  seating  ac- 
commodations for  3000 
people,  but  on  some  days 
the  attendance  was  over 
5000.  It  is  said  that  ev- 
ery Methodist  church  in 
New  York,  and  nearly  ev- 
ery one  in  Brooklyn,  be- 
sides a host  of  others,  were 
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represented  in  this  vast  audience.  Surrounding 
the  circular  open  space  in  which  religious  serv- 
ices were  held  were  nearly  400  tents  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  remained  permanent- 
ly on  the  ground.  A squad  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  was  at  hand,  and  good  order  was  pre- 
served throughout  the  session.  The  steamers 
and  railway  trains  were  crowded  daily,  and  at 
the  d^pot  and  wharf  one  would  have  almost 
thought  himself  in  New  York  city,  so  great  was 
the  crowd  and  so  numerous  and  persistent  the 
hackmen. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  religions 
gathering  have  been  admirably  seized  by  our 
artist  in  the  illustration  which  we  publish  on 
another  page.  It  is  a picture  which  invites 
study. 

Among  the  reverend  gentlemen  present  we 
may  mention  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
preached  the  opening  sermon ; Mr.  Hedstorm, 
of  the  Bethel  ship;  Mr.  C.  D.  Foss,  J.  S.  In- 
skip, J.  M‘Allister,  and  D.  S.  Brown,  of 
New  York ; W.  H.  Boole,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
Dr.  Bowman,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Chaun- 
cet  Shaeffer,  the  well-known  and  eloquent 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  took  a very  act- 
ive part  in  the  religious  exercises. 

The  final  day  of  the  session  was  the  most  in- 
teresting. In  the  morning  the  Agape,  or  Love 
Feast,  was  celebrated.  Within  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a half  381  persons  spoke,  each  one  for 
the  most  part  confining  himself  to  the  quotation 
of  some  appropriate  text  of  Scripture,  or  of  some 
stanza  from  the  Methodist  hymn-book.  A wo- 
man aged  82,  who  had  been  converted  during 
the  session,  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and 
very  effectively.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Bowman’s  address. 
He  was  very  much  affected,  and  was  moved  even 
to  tears  when  he  spoke  of  leaving  his  Northern 
brethren.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Inskip  turned  around 
and  took  the  Doctor  in  his  arms,  embracing  him 
with  fervor.  The  audience  was  much  moved ; 
some  wrept,  and  many  said,  “That’s  the  sort  of 
reconstruction  we  want.”  It  shows  how  these 
gatherings  conduce  to  the  growth  of  Christian 
charity.  This  charity  overleaps  even  sectional 
differences.  The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jun. , 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher— the  one  an  Epis- 
copalian and  the  other  a Congregationalist — were 
both  invited  to  deliver  discourses,  though  neither 
was  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  camp-meeting  has  ceased  to  be  a novelty 
in  this  country,  and  the  prejudices  once  existing 
against  it  exist  no  longer.  It  was  originally  an 
outgrowth  of  our  primitive  Western  life.  When 
churches  were  few  and  far  between,  the  religious 
service  in  a grove  supplied  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  an  immense  number  of  people.  These 
camp-meetings  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a 
civilizing  influence ; and  they  conduce,  as  we 
have  shown,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  widest 
Christian  charity  and  fellowship.  They  have 
called  forth  some  of  the  finest  displays  of  ora- 
torical power.  The  great  Methodist  preachers 
— the  M‘Gees,  Bascom,  Fisk,  Olin,  Durbin, 
and  others — have  here  found  an  arena  for  the 
most  splendid  display  of  pulpit  oratory,  and 
have  produced  the  most  wondrous  effects  upon 
their  hearers. 

In  the  South,  the  negroes  have  always  been  a 
prominent  element  in  camp-meetings.  It  is  true, 
their  tents  were  behind  the  speaker’s  desk,  and 
liis  back  was  turned  toward  them ; but  after  the 
white  people  had  had  their  preach,  then  the  ne- 
groes had  their  own  gathering,  and  a most  en- 
thusiastic affair  it  was,  too.  “Gathered  in  a 
compact  mass,”  says  a writer  in  the  Weekly  for 
August  10,  1867,  “about  one  or  two  leaders, 
keeping  time  to  the  song  with  hands  and  feet, 
and  swaying  their  bodies,  not  ungracefully,  in 
unison  with  its  strains,  they  would  make  the 
woods  fairly  ring  again.  Their  rich  voices  seem- 
ed never  to  wear  out ; through  the  afternoons, 
and  far  into  the  night,  their  melodious  music 
would  float  above  all  other  sounds.”  The  time 
has  come  now  when  Sambo  can  face  the  preach- 
er ; his  vote  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  even  in 
camp-meeting.  But  he  will  never  display  more 
religious  fervor  than  in  those  old  times  when  he 
was  a slave. 

These  camp-meetings,  tvhetever  held,  in  the 
West,  South,  or  North,  with  their  fluctuating 
audiences,  numbering  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
a long  session  upward  of  half  a million  of  people, 
are  a striking  phenomenon  of  American  life — 
characteristic  at  once  of  its  freedom  and  its  spir- 
itual vitality. 


GRANT  and  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  One.  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
50c.,  with  Price-List.  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  he  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  reductions  on  all  large 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  ail  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


PAIN  PAINT. 

No  Hospital  in  Europe  or  America  has  as  large  a 
number  or  people  with  every  kind  of  pain  and  type  of 
disease  as  Dr.  Wolcott’s  Office,  1T0  Chatham  Square, 
New  York,  where  all  can  test  his  remedies  without 
money  or  price.  Those  who  can  not  come  can  write, 
and  get  medical  advice  of  the  greatest  value  to  them- 
selves or  friends  free  of  cost.  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  is 
the  greatest  remedial  agent  ever  known.  It  has  no 
smart  or  stain,  subdues  and  evaporates  out  all  inflam- 
mation, and  removes  pain  and  chronic  ailments  of 
every  nature— and  the  first  application  tells  the  story. 

Ask  for  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint,  in  white  outside  wrap- 
pers, or  send  to  the  General  Office  for  it.  Pint  bottles, 
$5;  quart,  $8;  gallon,  $20;  sent  free  of  express  charges 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Small  bottles  can  be  bought 
at  Drug  Stores. 


The  Body  Renewed, 

According  to  Physiologists,  the  human  body  is  re- 
newed once  in  seven  years.  Every  day,  every  hour, 
every  moment,  the  flesh,  the  cartilage,  bone  and  mus- 
cle of  the  frame,  are  wasting  away,  and  being  imper- 
ceptibly replaced  by  new  material.  Health  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  that  material,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  pure  or  diseased,  full  of  vitality  and  elasticity,  or 
feeble  and  flaccid,  depends  mainly  upon  the  action  of 
the  stomach.  In  warm  weather  the  waste  of  the  sys- 
tem is  very  rapid,  and  if  it  is  not  as  rapidly  repaired 
by  the  great  sustaining  organ,  the  consequence  is  de- 
bility, emaciation,  and  decay.  It  is,  therefore,  of  par- 
amount importance  that  the  stomach  be  kept  in  a vig- 
orous condition  at  this  trying  season,  and  the  safest, 
surest,  and  best  tonic  that  can  be  employed  for  that 
purpose  is 

HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS. 

This  incomparable  vegetable  stomachic  gives  unwont- 
ed energy  to  the  digestive  powers,  promotes  the  con- 
version of  the  food  into  healthful  blood  (which  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  raw  material  of  all  the  solid  portions  of 
the  body),  and  thereby  puts  the  system  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defense  against  epidemic  and  other 
diseases.  The  strong  require  it  to  keep  up  their 
strength ; the  weak,  to  reinvigorate  them.  It  con- 
sists of  the  purest  of  all  diffusive  stimulants,  charged 
with  the  juices  and  extracts  of  the  most  genial  roots 
and  herbs,  and  is  a permanent  restorative— not  a mere 
temporary  excitant.  It  acts  simultaneously  upon  the 
stomach,  the  bowels,  and  the  liver,  and  is  the  best 
known  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  costive- 
ness, and  general  debility. 


“KITTY  McGEE,” 

Henry  Tucker’s  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c." 
Tiie  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c! 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  HblME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


CLOTHING!  CLOTHING!  CLOTHING! 

Our  stock  for  the  present  season  is  of  unparalleled 
extent  and  variety  in  both  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’ 
CLOTHING.  Persons  at  a distance  can  obtain  per- 
fect-fitting garments  from  us,  with  certainty  and  dis- 
patch. by  the  aid  of  OUR  NEW  RULES  6F  SELF- 
MEASUREMENT. Rules  and  Price-List  sent  by 
mail  on  application.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing 
Warehouse,  124  Fulton  St.,  and  00  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


FURNITURE, 

NEW  STYLES,  FIRST  CLASS, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY  & CO. 


CURTAINS, 

SWISS  AND  NOTTINGHAM  LACE, 

BROCATELLE,  Silk  and  Wool  TERRY,  REP, 
and  all  other  curtain  materials  and  Furniture  Cover- 
ings—New  Importations. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY  & CO.,  447  Broadway. 


HOW  TO  WRITE,  HoV  ^O  TALK,  HOW  TO  BE- 
HAVE, AND  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS,  $2  25,  and 
NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY,  1 000  engravings,  $5 ; yESOP’S 
FABLES,  Pictorial  Edition,  $1 ; POPE’S  ESSAY  ON 
MAN,  illustrated,  $1 ; ORATORY,  Sacred  and  Secular, 
$150;  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST,  $2;  SELF-EDUCA- 
TION, complete,  $4.  Send  Stamps  for  Terms  to  S.  R. 
WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HkPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPF’S  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  in  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
loginms  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 
perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUTLLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

3 Styles  Campaign  Charts,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1  each. 

40  Styles  Campaign  Pins,  15,  25,  and  50  cents  each. 

15  Styles  Campaign  Medals,  15,  20,  and  25jcents  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons,  50c.,  75c.,  $1  each. 
2 Styles  Campaign  Shirt-Studs,  76c.  and  $1  each. 

5 Styles  Campaign  Songsters,  10, 15,  and  25  cts.  each. 
10  Styles  Campaign  Prints,  26, 50, 76  cts.,  and  $1  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign-Club  Badge,  50  cents  each. 

" ’ n Shields  v 


Clubs  supplied.  Send  lbor  Wholesale  Price-List. 
JOHN  W.  NAUGHTON,  Manufacturer  and  Publisher, 
No.  175  William  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  No.  2969. 


$101 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CUR- 
LIQUE  sent  FREE.  It  curls  straight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
on  the  first  application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 
Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


C.  O.  D. 

<3-  E N"  U 1 1ST  K 

Waltham  Watches. 

Universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  Watch  for  the  | 
price  in  the  American  Market. 

Sent  to  any  address,  at  the  following  prices : 

Hunting  Watch,  in  2-oz.  Coin-Silver  Case $18  00 

The  same, Extra  Jeweled .'....  20  00 

The  same,  Extra  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance.  22  00 

For  either  of  the  above  in  3-oz.  case,  extra,  $2  00. 

For  either  of  the  above  in  4-oz.  case,  extra,  $4  50. 

The  Watches  to  be  sent  by  Express,  ACCOMPA 
NIED  WITH  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY’S 
CERTIFICATE  OF  GENUINENESS. 

THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAM- 
INATION IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  .COM- 
PANY. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  compare  our  prices  with 
those  asked  for  spurious,  metal-imitation  watches, 
no  value,  and  which  find  a market  solely  because  i 
buyers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  quality. 

Address  must  be  plainly  written,  and  purchaser 
must  pay  Express  charges. 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & CO., 

No.  47  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

THE  MOONSTONE. 


Well  deserved  Honors. — Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales  has  appointed  Messrs. 
Wheeler  & Wilson  “Sewing  Machine  Man- 
ufacturers to  Her  Royal  Highness,”  the  only 
honor  of  the  kind  ever  conferred  upon  a sewing 
machine  house. — [Express.] 


A Reliable  Hair  Preparation.— Burnett’s 
Cocoaine.  Beware  of  imitations. — [ Com .] 


21  Monel. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

AUTHOR  OF  “ARMADALE,"  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,”  “NO  NAME,"  “ANTONINA,” 
“QUEEN  OF  HEARTS,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

WITH  MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  oo ; Paper,  $i  50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEYMOUR  AND  GRANT  BADGES! 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

A full  stock  on  hand.  Send  for  Price-List.  Whole- 
Bale  only.  G.  W.  REED  & BRO.,  Manufacturers,  206 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Deafness,  catarrh,  and  scrofula. -a  lady 

who  had  suffered  for  years  from  Deafness,  Catarrh, 
and  Scrofula,  was  cured  by  a simple  remedy.  Her 
sympathy  and  gratitude  prompts  her  to  send  the  re- 
cipe, free  of  charge,  to  any  one  similarly  afflicted.  Ad- 
dress Mrs.  C.  L.,  care  Maj.  Martin  Hunt,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Digitized  by 


* * * The  carefully-elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  story ; the 
admirable  manner  in  which  every  circumstance  and  incident  is  fitted  together,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  secret  is  kept  to  the  last ; so  that,  when  all  seems  to  have  been  discovered,  there  is  a 
final  light  thrown  upon  people  and  things  which  give  them  a significance  they  had  not  before. — 
London  Athenoeum. 

The  style  alone  would  secure  for  it  a prominent  place  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  Its 
merits  in  this  respect  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  very  remarkable  plot,  to  the  construction 
of  which  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  brought  endless  ingenuity  and  labor.  The  arrangement  of  the 
materials  is  admirable. — London  Leader. 


t»*  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work  by  man,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1868. 


Contents  : 


SILVER  AND  SILVER  PLATE. 

Illustrations.  — Ice  Bowl.  — Table  Service 

Silver  Tea  Set.— Plated  Tea  Set.-Butter  Dish— 
Caster— Pitcher-Vase.— Goblet.— Centre-Piece. 


TRAVELING  IN  SIBERIA. 

Illustrahons— Stratensk,  Shilka  River,  East- 
ern Siberia— A Tarantass— Getting  out  of  Diffi- 
cui.tiy'TA  Bonriat  Village— Crossing  the  Selenga. 
—Finding  Lodgings  at  Kiachta— ' Theatre  at  Mai- 
maichin— The  Tiger— A View  in  Irkutsk,  East- 
ern Siberia.— The  Author,  with  Compliments— 
Farewell  to  Irkutsk— A Vashok— My  Kazan  Ki- 
bitka. — Valley  of  the  Yenesei,  Krasnoyarsk. — 
Changing  Horses  at  a Siberian  Station— Lost  in 
a Snow-Storm— The  Boundary. 


THE  UNWELCOME  GUESTS  OF  INSECTS  — 
( First  Paper.) 

Illustrations.  — Sphinx  Ligustri.—  Cocoon  of 
Attacus  Prometheus.  — Pupa  of  Same.  — Cocoon 
and  Larva:. — Cocoon  packed. — Ichneumon  laying. 
—Pupa  of  Sphinx— Larva  of  Ichneumon— Pupa 
opened.  — Chrysalis.  — Caterpill 
and  Larva— Cocoons— Parasite 
and  Aphis— The  Mad  Apple. 

THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  KOSCIUSZKO. 

Illustrations— Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  1817— 
Kosciuszko,  1777. 


ar.  — Caterpillar 
laying— Allotria 


PAROLE  D’HONNEUR.  Part  IL 
THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  Part  V. 

WINNING  HIS  SPURS. 

ONCE  ONLY. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM:  A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Illustrations. — Mrs.  Vanderdecken  and  Daugh- 
ter.—Little  Red  Riding  Hood. -Good-by.  — Dr. 
Stedman. — Through  the  Window. 

MY  PET  GORILLA. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION  TO  MEXICO. 

OLD  FRANCE  IN  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

MY  DEBUT. 

WOMAN’S  WORK  AND  WAGES. 

THE  GREATEST  VOLCANO  IN  THE  WORLD. 
EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 


MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  Mulock 
Craik,  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone,"  a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  &c. 


The  model  newspaper  of  our  country jV.  Y.  Even- 

ing Post. 

The  articles  npon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays — North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  “ The.  Sacristan’s  House- 
hold," a Novel,  by  the  Author  of  “ Mabel’s  Progress.” 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.  —A  Ibion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  wiU  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

S3W  Harper’s  PKRionicALs  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  terra  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinnance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Teems  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Whole  Page,  $260 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper' 8 Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly and  Harper’s  Bazar  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


August  29,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


The  Company  hare  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  1b. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 


English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Uncolobed  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boardiug-honse  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  nse  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
• to  the  Order  of 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  ana  Ornamental -Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

PINS,  MEDALS,  SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  Rings,  Flags, 
Torches,  Rockets,  Capes,  Caps,  Text-Books,  Song- 
Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign  line.  Send 
to  Headquarters.  AGENTS  and  CLUBS  supplied  oil 
liberal  terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Ad- 
dress B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St..  New  York ; 
Western  Branch,  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits 
to  agents.  Send  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis,  postpaid.  Ei-iiraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


20,000  SOLD.— The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass  crystal, 
white  enameled  dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  watch 
size ; warranted  to  keep  in  order  and  denote  correct 
time  for  two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent 
securely  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  $1 ; three  for  $2. 
Address  MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

"PEERLESS”- 


Superior  Imitation  &©Id  Hunting  Watches. 

TIIE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
& best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
gaud  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
f and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
_ • been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  auy  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 


iy  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

tsr  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  ns. 


Oroide  Jewelry. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  OROIDE  JEWELRY,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles.  No  gold  jewelry, 
however  high  the  price,  surpasses  this  in  beauty  and  elegance.  In  exquisite  workmanship,  durability,  and  In 
every  respect  excepting  intrinsic  value,  it  equals  that  of  fine  gold  which  costs  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins  and  Ear-rings  from  $3  50  to  $10 ; Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins,  Ear-rings,  and  Sleeve-Buttons, 
from  $5  to  $15;  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve-Buttons,  $1  50  to  $3  50.  Every  other  kind  of  jewelry  in  the 
same  proportion.  All  orders  in  sums  of  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with  a Post-Office  Order  for  the 
amount  (send  no  money  in  letters),  and  the  goods  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Or- 
ders for  $5  or  more  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  paying  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO,  37  and  39  Nassau  St,  N.  Y„  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


HARPER’S 

HAND-BOOK  FOR  EUROPE, 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria, Turkey,  Greece,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  np  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Feteidoe.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fktbidge,  Author  of 
11  Harper’s  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Puultsiied  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harder  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pitts  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  season  of  the  year,  when  coughs  and  colds  are 
so  prevalent.  The  Ointment  allays  all  inflammation 
and  irritation,  while  the  Pills  cleanse  and  invigorate 
the  blood. 


THE  FINEST  STRAWBERRY  FOR  AMATEUR 
CULTURE:  NAPOLEON  III.  — Large,  hand- 
some, productive,  and  high-flavored.  Hiustrated  de- 
scriptive circular,  with  testimonials  of  Chas.  Down- 
ing, Thos.  Mehan,  n.  E.  Hooker,  and  other  leading 
horticulturalists,  mailed  to  applicants.  Plants  (by 
mail,  postage  paid)  $3  per  dozen. 

Nurserymen,  dealers,  and  clubs  supplied  at  reduced 
rates.  EDWARD  J.  EVANS  & CO.,  York,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

SITS  PER  ITIONTIf  to  sell  the  GENUINE 
OROIDE  HUNTING -CASED  WATCHES,  the  best 
imitation  gold  watches  in  the  market.  Price  $15. 
Great  inducements  to  Agents.  Address  OROIDE 
WATCH  CO.,  Box  3095,  Boston,  Mass. 


i>iW,  CLEAN,  PURE,  UNIFORM,  AND  RE- 
LIABLE, and  richly  perfumed  for  the  toilet.  It  con- 
tains no  Sugar  of  Lead  or  other  poisonous  minerals  or 
oils.  It  makes  the  hair  glossy  and  beautiful,  removes 
y hair  to  it 

grow  hair  on  bald  heads,  and  can  c 

big  for  ever  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  brain  or 
optic  nerve.  Do  not  take  any  thing  else,  but  get  the 
pure  article.  If  your  druggist  will  not  get  it  for  you, 
send  direct  to  the  manufactory.  Sold  Dy  druggists, 
$1  per  bottle ; half  dozen,  $5 ; or  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  money.  Liberal  deduction  to  the 
trade.  Send  for  testimonials,  &c. 

Trade  supplied  by  DEM  AS  BAliNES  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  V ork  City. 

(Hand  this  advertisement  to  yonr  Druggist) 

A.  R.  CHRISTY  & CO., 

175  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Over  SEVEN  HUNDRED  Pages 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS, 

To  those  who  subscribe  for  the 

SCHOOLMATE,  for  1869, 

and  send  payment  before  September  30th,  as  they  will 
receive  free  the  numbers  for  October,  November,  and 
December  of  the  present  year,  making  fifteen  numbers 
for  the  price  of  one  year. 

HORATIO  ALGER,  Jr.,  author  of  “ Raggkd  Dick,” 
will  give  a connected  story. 

Other  writers  of  ability  unite  in  making  this,  with 
its  Dialogues,  Declamations,  Music,  Rebuses,  &c.,  the 
cheapest  work  for  the  young  published  anywhere. 

JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  Boston,  Mass. 


$325 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  28  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


To  the  Trade. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS5  . 
SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE,  1868. 
From  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  25. 


Franklin  Square , JVew  York,  August,  1868. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

mossr  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  fpr 
Bridges. 


Agents ! Agents  ! ! Agents  ! ! ! 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  'V  ANTED  in  every 
City  and  Town  in  the  United  Sim  , to  act  as  Agents 
for 

A.TJSTHST  Sc  CO. 

GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE 

of  rich  and  valuable  goods.  Send  for  circulars  at  once, 
and  see  the  extra  inducements  offered. 

AUSTIN  & CO., 

106  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

L 

DRAPER'S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Drauer,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

II. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bui. wer,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12m o,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


in. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opinm  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  TOE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

V. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  TIIE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

VI. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  aud  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

VII. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

vm. 

NORDnOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Norduoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IX. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  nistory  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  (Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


A. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “ The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “ Home 
Fairy  Tales,"  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175. 

XI. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  per  vol. 

XII. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  In  its 
New  Face : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


XIII. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
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rpiIE  NEW  NOVELS 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

TIIE  MOONSTONE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “Armadale,”  “The  Woman  in  White," 
“No  Name,"  “Antonina,”  “Queen  of  Hearts,”  &c., 
&c.  With  many  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; 
Paper,  $1  60. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “ Charlotte’s  Inheritance,”  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  “Eleanor's  Victory,"  “John  Marchmont’s 
Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 


The  Great  Prize  Stove  of  the  World. 


IT  STANDS  UNEQUALED  FOR 


ECONOMY,  DURABILITY, 

CLEANLINESS,  CAPACITY, 

SIMPLICITY,  And  FINISH. 


It  took  the  First  Grand  Prize 


at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  and  has  taken  Fifteen 
other  GRAND  PRIZES  during  the  last  year. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Circular. 


PRATT  A WENTWORTH, 

MANUFACTURERS, 

89  North  Street,  Roston. 

i tr  For  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 


On  Orders  of  $ ioo  at  one  time,  25  per  cent.  Discount,  and  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash- 


“ $ 500  “ 

30 

“ $IOOO  “ 
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“ $2000  “ 

35 
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LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  f A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Lk  Fanu,  Author  of  » All 
in  the  Dark,”  “Guy  Deverell,"  “Uncle  Silas,”  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  “ Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TARRANT’S 

StUZEB»<« 


PRINCE  a cos. 

AUTOMATIC  ORGANS 

Mmm  MELODEON  S. 

Fortythousand  areiiowinuse 

BUFFALO^  OBICAGO.ILL 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  29,  1868. 


Lead  Poisoning  Prevented!! 
Health  and  Economy  secured. 

©PATENT  ENCASED 
BLOCK-TIN  PIPE. 

Water  flows  through  it  as  pure 
as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 

Stronger  and  Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe. 

Send  Bore  of  Pipe  and  Head  or  Pressure  of 
Water. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS,  DYSENTERY,  Ac.  Immedi- 
ate cure.  Hegeman’s,  formerly  Velpeau’s  Diakrhea 
Remedy,  proved  by  over  20  years’  experience  the  best 
remedy  in  use.  A single  dose  is  usually  sufficient. 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  Prepared  only  by  Hege- 
mak  & Co.,  Chemists  and  Druggists,  New  York. 


COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & WILLARD 
Manufacturing  Company. 

OFFICE,  106  BEEKMAN  ST. ; 
FACTORY,  FOOT  WEST  2TTH  ST.,  N.  R. 
(SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 
Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block-Tin 
Pipe  and  Sheet,  Solder,  &c. 


ENTS  WANTED,  to  8eU  by  Subscription  only, 
> ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
£ in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works. 
| J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Main  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


WANTED— AGENTS— *£ 

to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only 
$18.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or 
Boston,  Mass. 


WISE  BUT  VAIN  ADVICE. 

Horatio.  “I  say,  Frank,  don’t,  please.  That  letter  was  well  enough  to  get  you  the  nom- 
ination, Wit  don’t  write  any  more,  that’s  a good  fellow.  1 Decline  writing  and  talking — decline’ 
is  my  motto.” 


Cured  by  Bates'  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive 
pamphlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  50T6,  N.Y. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  60  cts.— by  mail  GO  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


Deodorized  India-Rubber  Composite  Metallic  Shirt  Col- 
lars, snow-white;  by  mail,  $1.  J.Foggan,  78  Nassau  St. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
all  othersin  '‘conomy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
1C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St,  New  York. 


ARPER  & BROTHERS’  SPECIAL  TRADE 
- SALE  for  1868.  See  Advertisement  on  page  659. 


ROOT’S  WROUGHT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  <fec.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Philosophy  of  Headache.  — The  stomach,  the 
bowels,  and  the  liver  are  responsible  for  every  pang 
that  racks  the  head.  Regulate,  tone,  and  harmonize 
the  action  of  these  allied  organs  with  Tarrant’s 
Seltzer  Aperient,  and  you  cure  the  complaint  at  its 
source.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


EVERY  THINE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Just  Published,  a New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School 
. Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  School 
Books,  ana,  other  Articles  for  every  School. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 
All  are  invited  to  examine  the  largest  variety  of  School 
Merchandise  in  the  United  States.  Special  induce- 
ments to  Schools. 

J.  YV.  SCHERIUERHORN  A CO., 

14  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  l— Something  New  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 
warranted  to  remove  pirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where  '.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  05,  06,  6T,  68,  69,  TO,  72,  and  74  Washington  St., 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


TRADE-MARK : -J  Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henrv  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


[From  the  New  York  Independent,  April  30th,  1868.] 

STEAM  CIVILIZED, 

A recklessness  of  human  life  is  the  essence  of  barbarism.  The  command,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  limiting 
the  power  of  parents,  husbands,  and  masters,  was  a first  step  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Jews.  War  is 
thoroughly  barbaric,  because  it  is  even  worse  than  reckless  of  human  life.  Not  a few  remains  of  barbarism 
linger  even  in  our  years  of  peace,  and  hide  in  dark  corners  from  the  light  of  our  civilization.  The  late  disas- 
ter on  the  Erie  Railway  was  barbarous,  if  it  was,  as  is  charged,  the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  safe  rails  on  which  their  patrons  must  ride.  Every  steam-boiler  explosion  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  if  the  owners  have  not  done  all  within  their  power  to  secure  safe  as  well  as  cheap  machin- 
ery. The  immense  number  of  persons  whose  lives  are  endangered  in  mills,  manufactories,  and  steamboats, 
and  on  all  the  sidewalks  of  down-town  streets,  renders  it  a prime  duty  to  secure  the  safest  kind  of  boilers  and 
the  best  qualified  engineers. 

Mr.  John  B.  Root  has  long  been  most  favorably  known  for  his  valuable  improvements  on  the  steam  engine ; 
but  his  improved  steam-generator  promises  to  civilize  the  lusty  and  dangerous  savage  which  we  call  steam. 
The  name  given  to  this  invention  is  Root’s  Wrougut-Iron  Sectional  Safety  Boiler. 

The  prominent  difference  in  plan  of  construction  between  this  Boiler  and  the  ordinary  forms  is,  that  it  has 
no  large  shell  to  contain  the  water  and  steam.  To  avoid  the  waste  of  fuel  in  trying  to  force  heat  through 
thick  plates  of  iron,  this  shell  is  always  made  too  thin  to  bear  high  pressures.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  that  it 
is  the  shell  that  always  explodes.  This  Boiler  is  built  up  entirely  of  the  best  Wrought-Iron  Boiler  Tubes, 
four  (4)  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  water  and  steam  are  contained  in  them  instead  of  being  around  them, 
as  in  the  common  Boiler.  The  fire  and  heat  surround  instead  of  passing  through  them.  All  these  Tubes  are 
tested  to  300  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  we  are  told  will  sustain  two  or  three  times  this  pressure  without 
giving  way.  We  are  assured  that  Tubes  never  explode,  as  is  the  case  with  boiler  shells,  but  are  ruptured  at 
tke  weld,  or  weakest  part,  and  that  the  results  are  inconsiderable  compared  with  explosions  of  shells.  The 
above  test  would  burst  most  common  Boilers. 

These  Tubes  are  in  each  Boiler  all  of  equal  length,  are  laid  up,  with  spaces  between  them,  with  the  heads 
resting  upon  each  other,  and  on  an  inclination.  These  heads  are  of  iron,  square,  and  are  screwed  upon  both 
ends  of  tne  Tubes.  They  have  two  openings  in  each,  and  the  Tubes  are  all  connected  together  by  Elbow 
Bends  covering  these  openings,  and  held  in  place  by  bolts  and  clamps.  The  joints  are  all  tight,  and  all  on 
the  outside.  There  are  no  joints  exposed  to  the  severe  action  of  the  lire.  The  heads  form  the  ends  of  the 
Boiler,  and  the  sides  are  inclosed  in  brick  walls,  thus  forming  a large  combustion  chamber  tilled  with  a clus- 
ter of  Tubes.  This  plan  secures  slow  and  perfect  combustion;  more  so,  evidently,  than  can  be  the  case  in 
small  tubes  or  flues  with  rapid  draft  through  them. 

The  water  is  supplied  at  a cross-pipe  at  the  lower  rear  corner,  and  steam  taken  to  the  engine  at  the  front 
top  corner.  . . 

Considering  how  few  corporations  have  souls,  and  how  many  yet  remain  barbaric,  it  is  fortunate  that  this 
new  Boiler  thus  combines  economy  of  fuel  with  economy  of  life  and  limb.  The  ordinary  Tubular  Boiler  is 
more  economical  than  the  Flue  or  Cylinder,  because  it  has  a large  proportion  of  its  surface  of  tubes  or  thin 
iron,  but  this  is  all  tube  surface,  and  yet  far  stronger  than  the  ordinary  forms. 

But  another  advantage  deserves  especial  notice.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  cun  be  taken  completely  to  pieces, 
and  the  parts  carried  through  any  common  door.  There  is  no  need  to  tear  down  walls  in  order  to  admit  an 
immense  structure  of  boiler-iron.  Accordingly,  it  has  in  several  cases  been  selected  for  mines,  where  it  had 
to  be  conveyed  in  sections  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  set  up  in  other  places  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
introduce  any  other  boiler.  . „ .... 

The  prices  are  reasonable,  and  it  costs  less  to  erect  it.  It  is  wonderfully  accessible  for  examination,  clean- 
ing, and  renewal,  and  can  be  cheaply  enlarged  by  adding  Tubes  at  top  or  side.  Parts  can  be  removed  or 
replaced  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  Boiler.  Finally,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  every  respect  the  most 
desirable  Steam  Boiler  yet  introduced.  Its  large  sale  to  discriminating  purchasers  is  good  evidence  of  its 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  £846. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY,  for  Young 
Ladies,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Re-opens  Sept.  16. 
The  best  features  of  European  and  home  schools.  For 
prospectus,  address  Rev.  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Rector. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
ket. W f.  will  consign  MACHINES  to  responsible  par- 
ties, AND  EMPLOY  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  ON  A SALARY. 

Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleavelaud, 
Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St. Louis,  Mo. 


MORE  MYSTERY. 

PLANCIIETTE  OUTDONE. 

THE  “PENDULUM"  ORACLE! 

MOVES  FOR  EVERYBODY! 

Answers  any  question  at  once.  Will  tell  your  inmost 
thoughts,  and  astonish  as  well  as  amuse  all  who  con- 
sult it.  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR.  To  he  had  at  retail 
of  SCHIFFER  & CO.,  713  Broadway.  Trade  supplied 
by  WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  111  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Elegant  Bronzed  Gas  Fixtures. 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited 
to  our  new  stvle  of  GAS  FIXTURES,  compris- 
ing a full  line  of  CHANDELIERS,  PENDANTS, 
BRACKETS,  PORTABLES,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  Original 
and  Elegant  Designs,  combined  with  an  excellence 
of  color  and  finish  that  can  not  fail  to  please. 

We  also  manufacture  the  largest  and  handsomest 
assortment,  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HALL 
LAMPS,  TABLE  LAMPS,  &c.,  for  Kerosene  Oil  use, 
to  be  found  in  the  country. 

TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

128  William  Street,  New  York, 

117  & 119  Court  Street,  Boston. 


Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  aud  rent  applied  if 
purchased ; or  for  sate  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  (537  Broadway. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds  of  Cam- 
aign  Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
'rice-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1.  J.  LEACH,  86  Nassau  St. 


PRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
by  L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


MUNN  & CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  So- 
licitors of  Patents  for  New  Inventions;  25  years’  ex- 
perience. Pamphlets  of  advice  sent  free. 


JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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“THE  PET  CALF.” 

We  give  on  the  preceding  page  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  works  of  urt  exhibited  at 
the  Leeds  (England)  Gallery,  and  one  which  we 
are  sure  will  appeal  to  the  sense  and  taste  of  all 
our  friends  in  the  country.  “The  Pet  Calf’  of 
Mr.  Ansdell,  the  artist,  is  an  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  an  incident  which  we  have  all  seen 
at  some  farmstead — a young  heifer,  shy  and  tim- 
id, half  afraid  yet  half  inclined  to  make  a friend 
of  the  pretty  milkmaid,  with  bright,  sparkling 
eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  who  coaxes  the  wild 
little  creature  to  follow  her,  and  who  has  al- 
ready no  doubt  given  it  its  meal  of  milk  from 
the  can. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  September  5,  1868. 


A “ SOLEMN  KEY.” 


W 


E have  received  the  following  note  from 
Dayton,  Ohio : 


“The  Cincinnati  Commercial  has  a report  of  the 
speech  of  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees  at  Terre  Haute,  Indi- 
ana, in  which  he  says  of  Mr.  Seymour  : ‘ He  saved  the 
army  of  the  Union  at  Gettysburg,  #nd  for  it  received 
the  personal  thanks  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Edwin 
M.  Stanton.  This  recorded  fact  is  the  solemn  key  to 
his  whole  conduct  during  the  war.’  How  true  the 
above  is  will  you  please  inform  A Republican  f” 


Mr.  Seymour  was  exactly  as  loyal  and  faith- 
ful a Union  man  as  Mr.  Voorhees.  They 
were  both  what  was  significantly  called  Copper- 
heads ; and  nothing  is  more  amusing  than  the 
attempt  of  those  who  denounced  the  war  as 
fratricidal  and  infamous  to  prove  that  their  can- 
didate, Mr.  Seymour,  supported  it.  The  facts 
are  becoming  very  familiar,  but  it  is  useful  to 
consider  them. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  always  an  apologist  for 
slavery  and  a defender  of  the  policy  of  the 
slaveholders.  When  they  seceded  because  of 
the  result  of  the  election  of  1860,  in  which  they 
took  part,  Mr.  Seymour  assailed  the  party 
which  had  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  as  responsible 
because  it  had  not  yielded  to  the  threats  of  the 
slaveholders  and  permitted  their  policy  to  pre- 
vail. And  he  stated  in  the  form  of  a question 
that  “ successful  coercion  by  the  North  is  no 
less  revolutionary  than  successful  secession  by 
the  Sonth.”  This  was  a repetition  of  Buchan- 
an’s doctrine,  supplied  by  Jeremiah  Black, 
that  the  Government  could  not  rightfully  “ co- 
erce” a State.  Mr.  Seymour’s  whole  influence 
was  directed  to  secure  a compromise  with  reb- 
els ; but  the  loyal  people  insisted  that  the  rebell- 
ion should  he  suppressed  at  every  cost ; and 
when  the  rebels  began  the  war  they  did  not 
shrink. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1861,  Mr.  Seymour 
made  a speech  which  was  a virtual  justification 
of  the  rebellion  and  condemnation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  which  he  said  that  the  Union 
should  be  sacrificed  rather  than  slavery.  In 
September,  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  preparatory  proclamation  of  emancipation. 
There  were  signs  of  a reaction  of  public  senti- 
ment against  the  war ; and  recalling  his  words 
of  the  year  before,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  spoken  one  word  of  encouragement  to 
the  soldiers  or  of  sympathy  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Democratic  party  nominated  Mr. 
Seymour  for  Governor.  At  least  seventy-five 
thousand  voters  were  absent  from  the  State 
in  the  field,  of  whom  a vast  majority  were 
opposed  to  him.  But  notwithstanding  this  ad- 
vantage, his  party  managers  were  afraid  of 
trusting  him  upon  a platform  of  unconditional 
submission  to  rebellion,  and  Judge  Stryker 
and  others  persuaded  him  to  make  a speech  at 
Brooklyn,  which  was  the  same  kind  of  war 
speech  that  Richard  O’Gorman  made  in  the 
great  Union  Square  meeting  after  the  firing 
upon  Sumter. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  elected  Governor,  by  the 
vote  of  the  city  of  New  York,  over  General 
Wadsworth,  who  had  a majority  of  the  votes 
in  the  rest  of  the  State.  It  was  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  his  party  that  he  would  embar- 
rass the  national  authorities  by  his  official  ac- 
tion, and  his  appointment  of  John  A.  Green, 
one  of  the  most  notorious  Copperheads,  to  a 
high  military  position  in  the  State,  greatly  en- 
couraged the  peace  faction.  But  the  work  that 
was  logically  and  justly,  expected  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour was  nothing  less  tj>an  ^fcounter-revolu- 
tion.  His  message  In  Januaryf^8G3,  showed  the 
willing  spirit,  but  tlrtf  flesh  was  weak.  Instead 
of  recalling  the  New  York  regiments,  or  taking 
some  decisive  step  of  open  hostility,  Governor 
Seymour  chose  the  safer  path  of  destroying 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  thereby 
paralyzing  the  national  arm. 

The  dark  summer  of  1863  found  Lee  march- 
ing into  Pennsylvania.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
Secretary  Stanton  asked  aid  of  Governor  Sey- 
mour “ to  repel  this  invasion”  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  Governor 
sent  the  troops.  On  the  27th  of  June  Secretary 
Stanton  thanked  him  for  his  “ energy,  activity, 
and  patriotism,”  and  President  Lincoln  also 
thanked  him.  The  latter  further  told  him, 
through  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  that  if  he  would 
use  all  his  power  to  crush  the  rebellion,  a grate- 
ful people  would  make  him  President.  Mr. 
Weed,  in  recording  this  fact,  adds;  “I  gave 


the  message  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
President  to  a metaphysically-muddled  Gov- 
ernor, whose  Secession  and  Copperhead  proclivi- 
ties and  associations  brought  deserved  reproach 
and  destruction  upon  himself  and  his  party.” 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  when  the  demand  of 
the  Government  for  troops  was  made  upon  him, 
Governor  Seymour  was  suddenly  compelled 
either  to  begin  the  counter-revolution  by  refus- 
al, or  to  send  the  regiments.  But,  as  the  sol- 
diers were  not  to  “ invade  the  South,”  but  to 
defend  a State  from  invasion,  he  found  an  ex- 
cuse for  avoiding  a responsibility  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  assume.  That  his  action  belied  his 
words  and  wishes,  and  disappointed  the  ardent 
men  of  his  own  party,  is  indisputable ; and  that 
the  expressions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  re- 
vealed the  intensity  of  his  anxiety  lest  Gov- 
ernor Seymour  should  act  as  he  had  always 
spoken,  is  no  less  unquestionable.  Had  the 
loyalty  of  every  Governor  been  what  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s was,  the  result  of  the  war  may  be  con- 
ceived. 

Governor  Seymour  lost  no  time,  however,  in 
showing  his  party  friends  that  they  need  not 
suspect  him  of  loyalty,  and  in  furnishing  a bit- 
ter commentaiy  upon  the  “patriotism”  that 
Secretary  Stanton  mentioned.  The  Secretary’s 
note  was  written  on  the  27th  of  June.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  when  the  event  of  the  great  battle, 
for  which  the  New  York  troops  had  been  sum- 
moned, was  yet  unknown — when  it  was  the  in- 
stinct of  every  loyal  and  generous  heart  to  cheer 
public  confidence,  and  encourage  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  Governor  Seymour  came  to  the 
city  of  New  York  to  make  a speech.  Not  only 
was  the  moment  as  critical  as  any  during  the 
war  from  the  actual  military  situation,  hut  be- 
cause the  draft  had  been  found  indispensable. 
This  was  the  measure  of  the  Government  which 
excited  the  most  serious  and  threatening  hos- 
tility that  was  manifested  during  the  war. 
Should  the  draft  be  forcibly  resisted,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  a universal  con- 
vulsion. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  full  of  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Government  and  its  measures. 
Most  of  the  organized  militia  had  been  sent 
away  by  the  Governor  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  national  authorities.  There  were  but  a 
very  few  United  States  troops  at  the  posts  near 
the  city.  New  York  was  virtually  without  a 
military  force  in  any  extremity;  and  of  this 
fact,  and  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  a vast 
part  of  the  population,  Governor  Seymour  was 
especially  aware.  Deep  gloom  among  the  loyal,  ' 
eager  and  angry  hate  among  the  disloyal,  was 
the  disposition  of  the  public  mind.  This  was 
the  time  and  this  the  place  of  the  Governor’s 
speech.  Imagine  what  a man  would  have  said 
to  whom  the  cause  and  the  country  were  dear. 
Remember  what  thoroughly  loyal  citizens  every 
where  in  the  country  felt  that  day  1 Imagine 
what  Governor  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  said  in  such  an  hour  and 
under  such  circumstances ! His  words  would 
have  been  inspirations  of  hope,  and  faith,  and 
lofty  cheer.  All  good  men,  whose  hearts  and 
prayers  were  with  Grant  and  his  men  at  Vicks- 
burg, with  Meade  and  his  men  at  Gettysburg, 
would  have  felt,  as  they  listened,  that  whatever 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  the  cause,  while  such 
leaders  as  Andrew  remained,  was  unconquer- 
able. 

Governor  Seymour’s  speech  was  a taunt  and 
a sneer.  As  if  to  make  abject  repentance  for 
sending  the  soldiers  he  began  in  a strain  of 
bitter  derision.  JVe  were  promised  victories 
for  to-day,  said  h*  and  instead  of  them  comes 
the  midnight  cry  of  .help  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  proceeded  to  paint  the  situation  as  hope- 
lessly as  he  could,  and,  alluding  to  the  draft, 
warned  the  Government  that  the  bloody  doc- 
trine of  public  necessity  could  he  proclaimed  by 
a mob  as  well  as  by  a Government.  The  mob 
heard  and  applauded.  It  knew  that  the  sol- 
diers were  absent,  and  that  the  police  were  few, 
however  brave.  It  was  sure  of  the  secret  sym- 
pathy of  the  Governor,  and  it  made  ready. 
Having  sown  the  seed  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Governor,  on  the  11th,  went  out  of  the  State 
into  New  Jersey,  and  oq  the  13th  the  mob  rose. 
On  the  14th  the  Governor  returned  and  ad- 
dressed the  rioters  dripping  with  innocent  blood, 
saying  to  them,  “Let  me  assure  you  that  I am 
your  friend and  adding,  that,  “as  a test  of 
my  friendship,”  he  had  sent  to  Washington 
“to  have  this  draft  suspended  and  stopped.” 
On  Thursday  night  the  militia  and  United 
States  troops  began  to  arrive,  and  the  riots  were 
suppressed.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  Goverif- 
or  wrote  to  the  President  urging  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  draft,  saying,  threateningly,  as  if  to 
suggest  another  mob,  “ the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple to-day  you  can  readily  learn.” 

Horatio  Seymour  bitterly  denounced  the 
war ; palliated  the  rebellion ; denied  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  “coerce  States;”  dis- 
couraged enlistments;  pronounced  for  slavery 
rather  than  union ; sneered  at  the  “promised” 
victories ; instigated  the  riots ; threateningly 
urged  the  suspension  of  the  draft;  presided 
over  the  Chicago  Convention  that  called  the 
war  a failure,  and  demanded  submission  of 
the  Government,  and  by  his  whole  conduct 
so  satisfied  the  rebels  aud  Copperheads  that 
they  prayed  for  his  success  when  again  a can- 
didate for  Governor  in  1864,  and  they  have 


made  him  their  candidate  for  President  in 
1868.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Lee  invad- 
ed Pennsylvania  in  1863,  and  the  national  au- 
thorities asked  aid  to  repel  him,  Governor  Sey- 
mour sent  the  State  regiments  and  was  thanked. 
Whether  this  is  saving  the  army  at  Gettysburg, 
and  is  “ the  solemn  key”  to  his  conduct  during 
the  war,  our  correspondent  may  now  decide. 
Whether  it  is  the  story  of  a loyal  American 
citizen  the  country  has  long  ago  decided. 


THE  STARS  AND  BARS  AT  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PEAK. 

The  spirit  and  method  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  this  election  can  not  be  too  constantly 
exposed.  Their  orators  can  not  restrain  their 
threats.  As  in  1860  they  said  that  “the 
South”  could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a 
defeat  at  the  polls,  so  now  their  speeches  are 
in  the  same  tone.  Wade  Hampton,  the  chief 
Southern  Democratic  leader,  in  his  first  speech 
after  the  nominations,  said,  that  Seymour  and 
Blair  in  a certain  contingency  must  be  placed 
in  the  White  House  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. 

The  large  and  the  small  cry  in  chorus.  Cap- 
tain Rynders  announces  that, 

“ If  fraud  should  be  attempted  he  would  be  one  of  the 
multitude  who  would  literally  take  up  arms  against 
the  tyrant,  and  by  the  bullet  regain  what  had  been 
lost  unfairly  by  the  ballot." 

Howell  Cobb  said  the  other  day  at  Atlanta, 
quoting  from  the  Democratic  platform, 

“ The  Reconstruction  acts  are  null  and  void  and 
shall  not  stand. . . .The  grinning  skeletons  which  have 
been  set  up  in  our  midst  as  legislators  shall  be  ousted 
by  Frank  Blair,  whom  our  party  has  expressly  ap- 
pointed for  tjiat  purpose." 

John  Forsyth,  one  of  the  most  blatant  reb- 
els, says  in  his  Mobile  Register , speaking  of  the 
reconstruction  acts : 

“ We  may  as  well  say  that  the  people  of  the  South 
do  not  intend  to  submit  to  that  permanent  rule,  re- 
sult as  the  Presidential  election  may.  And  they  have 
only  submitted  to  its  indignities  and  insults  so  far  be- 
cause they  have  been' waiting  for  the  good  sense  and 
justice  of  the  American  people  to  relieve  them  from 
it,  and  restore  them  to  their  civil  rights  in  the  No- 
vember election." 

The  Meridian  Mercury  in  Mississippi  says : 

“We  must  make  the  negro  understand  we  are  the 
men  we  were  when  we  held  him  in  abject  bondage, 
and  make  him  feel  that  when  forbearance  ceases  to 
be  a virtue  he  has  aroused  a power  that  will  control 
him  or  destroy  him." 

Wade  Hampton,  in  a speech  in  Charleston, 
says : 

“ Agree  among  yourselves,  and  act  firmly  on  this 
agreement,  that  you  will  not  employ  any  one  who 
votes  the  Radical  ticket.  Use  all  the  means  that  are 
in  your  hands  to  control  this  element." 

The  Democratic  clubs  are  following  Hamp- 
ton’s advice.  One  in  Columbia  recently  re- 
solved : 

“That  no  member  ot  the  clnb  shall  employ,  rent 
lands  to,  or  patronize  any  Radical,  after  the  present 
contracts  have  expired ; and  that  from  this  date  we 
will  not  give  any  employment  to  any  freedmen  who 
are  straggling  over  the  country  as  day-laborers  who 
can  not  show  that  they  are  members  of  some  Demo- 
cratic association.” 

The  Republican  Banner , a Democratic  organ 
in  Nashville,  announces  that  in  a conflict  of 
races : 

“ So  far  as  the  white  native  citizens  of  this  State 
may  he  compelled  to  take  part  in  it  they  will  be  very 
careful  throughout  the  sanguinary  carnival  which 
would  naturally  ensue  to  remember  Fort  Pillow  in  act 
as  well  as  word,  and 

‘Throughout  the  bloody  conflict 
Seek  the  white  man,  not  the  black.’ " 

The  hero  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  and 
a delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention,  Gen- 
eral Forrest,  said  at  a recent  meeting  of  rebel 
officers  in  Memphis,  speaking  of  the  militia  bill 
of  that  State : 

" Troops  would  be  called  out.  They  would  he  hack- 
ed by  the  Federal  forces.  President  Johnson,  not- 
withstanding all  he  and  others  had  done  to  gratify  his 
pride  in  the  National  Convention,  had  gone  back  upon 
the  Democracy.  He  did  not  look  for  any  help  from 
him;  but  it  mattered  not  how  many  were  arrayed 

against  him  and  his  old  comrades He  would  toot 

hie  horn.  Hejcnew  that  his  old  troops  would  answer 
as  they  had  always  done.  He  bade  them  arm  -them- 
selves, and  be  ready.  They  were  already  drilled,  and 

needed  no  drilling He  should  be  in  favor  of  giving 

no  quarter  1" 

yndoubtedly ; and  General  Forrest  was  of 
the  same  opinion  at  Fort  Pillow. 

Mr.  Green  Clay  Smith,  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana, in  a late  speech  for  Seymour  and  Blair 
in  Washington,  remarked : 

“Virginia,  as  well  as  all  the  Southern  States,  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges  as  before  the  rebellion. 
She  was  conquered  as  Virginia,'  and  is  still  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  her  electoral  vote  must  be  counted. 
Should  it  he  cast  for  Grant  it  would  be  counted  by 
this  Radical  party,  and  the  Democrats  would  say 
Amen.  Should  it  be  cast  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  by 
the  Eternal  it  shall  be  counted." 

The  new  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
New  York,  the  Democrat , says : 

“It  will  persistently  and  unflinchingly  advocate  the 
equality  of  States  or  another  war.” 

General  Battle,  of  the  rebel  army,  advocates 
Seymour  and  Blair  at  Mobile  in  a strain  of 
which  this  is  an  illustration  : 

“The  Democratic  party indorses  principles  for 

which  you  battled Not  only  does  it  declare  in  fa- 

vor of  that  Constitution  so  dear  to  you,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Vicksburg  Times  says : 

“It  was  this  identical  letter  ot  Frank  Blair  to  his 


friend,  Colonel  Brodiiead,  that  secured  the  Missouri 
hero  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  We  want 
just  such  ammunition  as  Frank  Blair  uses." 

Albert  Pike,  strenuous  for  Setmour  and 
Blair,  exclaims,  in  the  Memphis  Appeal: 

“ The  South  is  our  land ; the  North  is  a foreign  and 

hostile  realm The  day  will  come  when  the  South 

will  be  independent." 

Mr.  Ramsey,  a Democratic  orator  in  Geor- 
gia, says : 

“ We  are  in  the  midst  of  a great  revolution  which 
may  end  peaceably  at  the  ballot-box ; hut  if  not,  then 
the  true  men  of  the  South  will  rally  once  more  around 
their  now  folded  banner,  and  will  try  the  issue  at  the 

cartridge-box There  are  men  in  the  North  who 

are  now  truly  with  you,  and  who  will  in  such  a con- 
flict, if  necessary,  lead  your  battalions." 

The  Petersburg  Index  declares  that 

“Virginians  are  not  to  be  frightened.  Virginia  has 
an  unquestionable  right  to  vote,  and  Virginia  will 

vote To  the  counting  of  our  votes  the  National 

Democracy  stands  solemnly  pledged." 

Mr.  Williamson,  in  a speech  at  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  says : 

“ Let  no  man  leave  his  native  State.  Let  us  lay  our 
bones  in  Louisiana ; and  if  these  scalawags  and  car- 
pet-baggers remain,  let’s  hunt  them  from  the  country." 

These  are  illustrations  merely  of  the  words 
and  the  spirit  of  the  party  which  calls  itself 
Conservative  and  professes  a peculiar  veneration 
for  the  Constitution.  It  agrees  with  Raphael 
Semmes,  the  pirate  of  the  Alabama , who  de- 
clares that  he  gives  his  allegiance,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  old  flag,  provided  that  Seymour  and 
Blair  are  elected.  The  old  flag,  undoubted- 
ly ; but  the  flag  of  stars  and  bars,  not  of  stars 
and  stripes.  Does  the  country  believe  that 
such  a spirit  and  such  men  will  secure  peace 
and  prosperity? 


THE  PLATFORM  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 

Several  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
have,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  framed 
Constitutions,  and  have  elected  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  have  been  “admitted  to 
the  councils  of  the  Union.” 

The  Democratic  'party  declares  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  and  of  the  States  upon  the 
subject  is  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and 
void.  The  Committee  that  reported  the  dec- 
laration also  pledged  themselves  to  carry  it  out 
to  the  end.  The  Convention  that  adopted  it 
nominated  a candidate  who  had  just  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  subvert  by 
force  the  organization  established  by  that  ac- 
tion. The  supporters  of  the  Convention  and 
its  candidates  declare  that  the  election  will  de- 
termine whether  those  State  organizations  are 
unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void.  If 
they  succeed  they  claim  that  the  existing  gov- 
ernments are  invalid,  and  must  fall. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  also  expressed  itself  upon  this  subject,  and 
in  the  most  peremptory  and  conclusive  manner. 
In  the  famous  Dorr  case,  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  question  was  which  of  two  claimants 
is  the  lawful  government  of  the  State,  Chief- 
Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  follows : “ Under  this  article  of  the 
Constitution  it  rests  with  Congress  to  decide 
what  government  is  the  established  one  in  a 
State.  For  as  the  United  States  guarantee  to 
each  State  a republican  government,  Congress 
must  necessarily  decide  what  government  is  es- 
tablished in  the  State  before  it  can  determine 
whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  a State  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  councils  of  the  Union,  the  authority 
of  the  government  under  which  they  are  appointed, 
as  well  as  its  rejmblican  character,  is  recognised 
by  the  proper  constitutional  authority.  And  its 
decision  is  binding  upon  every  other  department  of 
the  Government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  in  a 
judicial  tribunal .” 

This  is  the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the' 
Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  therefore,  when  a 
State  government  has  been  recognized  by  Con- 
gress, its  Constitution  can  be  changed  only  ac- 
cording to  its  own  provisions  or  by  revolution. 
It  is  consequently  impossible  to  disturb  the 
present  State  organization  of  South  Carolina, 
for  instance,  or  of  Alabama  in  any  other  way. 
When,  therefore,  General  Blair  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  insist  that  it  shall  be  done  by  the 
direct  command  of  the  President  to  the  army, 
it  spurns  the  Supreme  Court  which  says  that 
the  President  is  bound  in  this  matter  by  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  it  appeals  openly  to 
revolution. 

The  Democratic  papers  which  before  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Convention  admitted 
thig,  which  said  that  a change  in  the  new  State 
organizations  could  not  be  otherwise  made 
“even  if  we  elect  a President,”  and  which  add- 
ed, “ and  as  to  proclaiming  a vain  purpose  to 
do  it,  we  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  help  us  gain, 
either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  the  votes 
needed  to  make  the  Democratic  party  a major- 
ity,” have  now  been  driven  by  the  party  whip 
into  the  revolutionary  attitude.  They  said  then : 
“ When  the  Democratic  party  comes  into  power 
negro  suffrage  will  be  the  existing  rule  in  the 
Southern  States;  a rule  which  can  no  more 
be  rightfully  abrogated  by  Federal  authority 
than  it  was  rightfully  introduced  by  Federal 
authority.”  They  now  say  the  election  is  to 
determine  whether  that  regulation  shall  stand 
or  be  overthrown  by  Federal  authority.  They 
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hoped  tliat  their  campaign  would  be  conducted 
upon  lawful,  constitutional  grounds.  They  find 
that  it  is  defiantly  waged  upon  an  issue  of  open 
revolution,  and  they  acquiesce. 


HARVEST  PROSPECTS  ABROAD 
AND  AT  HOME. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
til-ought  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be 
deliberately  weighed,  as  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
markable visitations  which  leave  a deep  impress 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  affects  im- 
mediately the  comfort,  health,  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  will  be  the  means  of 
transferring  to  those  food-producing  countries 
which  possess  a surplus  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  profits  which  the  English  annually  derive 
from  their  great  manufacturing  industry.  If 
the  United  States  had  suffered  this  misfortune 
we  could  not  have  borne  it  without  an  amount 
of  distress,  social  and  pecuniary,  that  would 
have  imperiled  our  entire  financial  system.  It 
falls  upon  a kingdom  of  immense  accumulated 
wealth,  whose  fortitude  and  activity  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  calamity.  They  will  meet 
it  without  the  shock  that  would  have  been  occa- 
sioned here.  We  should  be  thankful  to  an  All- 
wise  Providence  that  we  inhabit  a land  not  yet 
so  thickly  populated  as  to  be  exposed  to  want  on 
the  score  of  food,  and  that  we  look  to  the  results 
of  harvests  in  other  countries  only  to  know  to 
what  part  of  the  world  we  shall  send  the  large 
surplus  of  our  agricultural  industry.  Centuries 
must  pass  before  this  power  shall  be  changed. 
The  advantage  of  our  rich  lands — the  only  un- 
failing capital — we  seem  scarcely  to  know  until 
the  sufferings  of  those  people  are  spread  be- 
fore us  who,  having  ever  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food  from  their  own  tillage,  are  compelled  to 
•watch  with  intense  interest  the  harvests  and  the 
granaries  of  all  other  countries.  England  near- 
ly half  a century  ago  awoke  to  the  fact  that  her 
population  had  become  too  redundant  to  feed 
without  importing  grain.  In  1858  her  importa- 
tions of  food  for  home  consumption  amounted 
in  value  to  over  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars. 
They  may  be  reckoned  now  at  between  four  and 
five  hundred  millions  in  our  currency,  without 
estimating  the  unusual  want  which  this  year’s 
drought  will  occasion.  What  value  the  En- 
glish will  be  obliged  to  import  to  make  up 
for  their  present  deficiency  in  the  thirteen 
months  between  their  present  and  the  next 
harvest  is  not  estimated  in  the  British  press, 
but  how  they  shall  meet  the  deficiency  is  the 
absorbing  theme  of  discussion  in  England.  An 
unusual  number  of  their  agents  is  now  scattered 
over  the  world  to  obtain  supplies  at  the  cheap- 
est rates,  so  that  the  burden  of  the  drought  may 
not  be  too  oppressive.  The  opinion  is  univers- 
ally expressed  in  their  newspapers  that,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  their  wheat  crop,  the  price  must 
fall ; but  occasionally  the  power  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  fix  it  is  admitted,  as  in  the  comprehen- 
sive article  in  the  London  Saturday  Review  of 
the  1st  of  August.  “Foreign  supplies  are 
necessary  in  the  most  favorable  years,  and  the 
extent  and  availability  of  those  supplies  have 
always  an  important  influence  upon  prices. 
Prima  facie , with  a good  crop  at  home,  prices 
should  go  down,  but  that  would  not  be  the  case 
unless  we  can  be  assured  of  abundant  imports. 
Our  interest  in  the  crops  of  foreign  countries 
is  therefore  only  second  to  that  which  we  have 
in  our  own.”  ....  “The  world’s  granaries 
are  very  empty,  and  there  is  but  little  on  the 
way  from  foreign  parts.  ” This  is  what  we  have 
contended  for,  that  the  price  of  grain  at  Liver- 
pool this  year  will  be  determined  more  by  the 
cost  of  her  imports  than  by  the  home  supply. 

The  situation  in  England  we  understand  to 
be  this.  An  unusual  breadth  of  land  has  been 
sown  in  wheat,  and  the  advantage  has  been  en- 
joyed of  gathering  it  without  damage  from 
rains.  It  is  assumed  there,  quite  universally, 
that  the  crop  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the 
best  ever  harvested.  Mr.  Meciii,  the  eminent 
agriculturist,  states  that  this  is  so,  and  gives 
the  quantity  per  acre  and  the  weight  of  his  own 
production  to  sustain  the  position ; but  wheth- 
er his  lands  were  irrigated  or  not  from  the 
stream  which  he  says  has  flowed  with  sufficient 
abundance  through  his  farm  does  not  appear. 
Mr.  Little,  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times , doubts-  if  the  general  estimate 
by  the  community  is  accurate,  as  it  would  show 
that  wheat  could  come  to  perfect  maturity  with- 
out the  benefit  of  rains  in  the  growing  months. 
These  it  wanted  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
and  he  refers  the  abundance  of  the  crop  during 
a previous  season  of  drought  to  the  advantage 
of  copious  rains  in  June,  although  the  residue 
of  the  season  was  dry.  We  suppose  that  tvhen 
this  year’s  crop  is  measured,  which  is  possible 
only  of  a part  of  it,  it  will  be  found  deficient  per 
acre,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  partic- 
ularly as  to  spring  wheat.  The  English  have  a 
saying  that  drought  there  never  breeds  dearth, 
and  another  that  if  successful  in  wheat  it  matters 
not  so  much  as  to  the  other  crops ; but  these 
Were  originated  when  the  population  could  be 
fed  easily  by  home  production.  Bacon  said, 

“ In  times  of  dearth  it  drained  much  coin  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  furnish  as  with  corn  from 
foreign  parts.”  The  .impression  doubtless  pre- 
vails, as  it  is  assiduously  published  of  this  na- 
tional crop — for  such  wheat  is — that  it  is  so 


abundant  as  to  affect  the' price  of  what  they  will, 
obtain  in  other  markets.  The  fact,  however, 
must  be  the  reverse  of  this,  whether  the  wheat 
crop  be  large  or  small. 

We  published  in  December  some  statistics 
showing  that  34,700,000  acres  of  land,  of  the 
77,000,000  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is 
composed,  remain  uncultivated.  The  residue, 
42,300,000  acres,  is  divided  into  lands  devoted 
to  grains,  roots,  clover,  gardens,  etc.,  consisting 
of  about  20,000,000  acres,  and  the  remainder 
to  pasturage.  The  wheat  lands,  which  are  the 
strongest  and  best,  consist  of  between  3,500,000 
and  4,000,000  acres,  but  the  disproportion  be- 
tween them  and  the  whole  shows  that  the  fate 
of  the  residue  is  much  more  important  to  En- 
gland in  every  season.  It  is  upon  this  residue 
that  her  millions  of  animals  are  fed,  that  the 
enormous  products  of  her  dairy  are  raised  ; and 
it  is  here  that  the  drought  has  fallen  with  most 
severity.  Our  English  files  show  that  so  dry  is 
the  herbage,  and  so  full  ot  dried  leaves  the 
woods,  that  fires — consuming  occasionally  grain 
fields,  stacks,  barns,  and  houses,  and  running 
over  heaths  and  through  woods ; lighted  by  en- 
gines, and  from  the  careless  use  of  matches — 
had  opened  a new  source  of  danger.  Cattle 
were  universally  suffering,  and  we  suppose — 
dwelling  no  longer  on  these  painful  details — 
that  the  destruction  of  pastures  and  green  crops 
constitutes  the  chief  element  of  loss,  and  will 
impose  a necessity  for  imports  far  exceeding 
what  would  have  arisen  from  the  entire  de- 
struction of  all  the  wheat  alone. 

The  activity  of  Liverpool  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies now  in  California — which  has  already 
loaded  several  vessels — in  the  markets  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  particularly  here, 
is  due  to  the  necessity  to  bridge  over  the  time 
which  will  elapse  before  the  new  crop  of  the 
world  will  be  capable  of  safe  transfer.  In  Oc- 
tober and  November,  up  to  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, new  wheat  will  come  forward  from  the 
West ; but  as  Indian  corn  of  the  crop  of  1867 
did  not  reach  this  market  till  February  of  this 
year,  and  that  by  railroad,  and  not  in  very  good 
condition,  the  crop  of  1868  is  not  expected  to 
arrive  much  sooner  than  February,  1869,  un- 
less stim  ulated  by  an  important  demand.  South- 
ern markets  could  supply  it  earlier,  though  with 
danger  of  heating.  It  is  the  old  crop  of  wheat 
and  corn  on  which  reliance  in  the  mean  time  is 
placed ; and  as  this  exists  in  only  limited  quan- 
tities, the  holders  of  it,  wherever  they  may  be, 
hold  what  will  unquestionably  continue  to  be  in 
great  demand.  The  City  of  Boston  took  out 
twenty -five  barrels  of  potatoes,  which  is  the 
second  new  feature  of  this  year’s  trade.  The 
want  of  England  will  be  urgent  for  wheat  and 
barley  at  her  planting-season  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  part  of  November ; but  for  the  six 
months’  supply  of  food  she  will  require  imme- 
diately before  her  harvest  of  1869  she  will  be 
able  to  call  upon  this  year’s  crop  in  every  agri- 
cultural region.  Our  means  of  supply  will  be 
quite  ample,  while  competing  countries  on  the 
Baltic  andBlack  Seas  are  suffering  from  drought, 
and  Spain  and  France,  if  not  importers,  can  not 
be  exporters  of  grain.  Our  surplus  on  hand 
and  from  this  year’6  planting  will  all  be  wanted ; 
and  as  our  farmers  are  almost  never  obliged  to 
sacrifice  their  grain,  their  ample  rewards  will  be- 
stow activity  on  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country. 


POLITICAL  TERRORISM. 

The  exhortations  of  the  Southern  Democrat- 
ic leaders  against  the  employment  of  all  freed- 
men  who  have  not  certificates  of  Democracy, 
and  the  immense  advantage  which  the  land- 
holding  and  educated  class,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  coercion,  necessarily  have  over  the 
landless  laborers  who  depend  upon  them  for 
employment,  should  suggest  to  every  good  citi- 
zen the  actual  situation  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  managers  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  carry  those  States  at  every 
hazard  ; and  we  repeat  what  we  said  last  week 
that  he  must  cherish  curious  views  of  human 
nature  who  does  not  see  the  chances  of  their 
success. 

A fair  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  result  in  nothing  but  the  most 
signal  Republican  triumph.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  mean  to  have  a fair  ap- 
peal. Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  infa- 
mous for  employers  to  coerce  in  any  manner  the 
vote  of  their  workmen.  If  the  proprietors  of 
any  great  factories,  for  instance,  in  New  York, 
should  privately  announce  that  all  the  hands 
would  be  dismissed  who  did  not  vote  a pre- 
scribed ticket,  they  would  be  justly  denounced 
as  traitors  to  the  most  sacred  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  ballot.  If  they  did  it  publicly,  they 
would  be  branded  ae  public  enemies.  Yet  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  Southern  States  say 
openly  to  the  party,  “ Agree  among  yourselves, 
and  act  firmly  on  this  belief  that  you  will  not 
employ  any  one  who  votes  the  Radical  ticket.” 
That  means  much  more  than  it  could  mean 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  means  starvation. 
Meanwhile  the  Democratic  clubs  in  those  States 
are  organizing  with  this  purpose,  and  they  will 
obey  their  instructions  with  murderous  fidelity. 

The  answer  made  to  such  remarks  is,  that 
the  Republicans  control  the  State  governments, 
and  they  must  keep-order  by  means  of  the  State 


I militia.  But  there  is  no  militia  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  State  governments  have  no  arms, 
and  the  supplying  of  arms  to  them  by  the  Na- 
tional authorities  is  forbidden.  The  only  arms 
in  those  States  are  in  the  hands  of  the  late 
rebels. 

The  situation  of  multitudes  of  loyal  voters 
there  is  consequently  this : they  are  ignorant ; 
they  have  a habit  of  dependence  • they  own  no 
land,  and  look  for  employment  to  those  who 
despise  them  as  inferiors,  and  who  openly  de- 
clare that  whoever  will  not  vote  as  they  direct 
shall  starve.  Against  those  who  will  not  be  in- 
timidated by  this  threat  the  employers  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  force  and  every  kind  of  terror- 
ism ; the  State  authorities  who  should  keep  the 
peace  have  no  arms;  and  the  President  to 
whom  the  authority  may  constitutionally  ap- 
peal takes  sides  with  the  employers.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances  there  is  a very  plain 
danger  that  the  minority  of  the  voters  in  those 
States  may  coerce  the  majority.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  armed  Democratic  organiza- 
tions professedly  engaged  in  coercion  of  the 
vote  of  the  poor  laborer ; on  the  other,  there  is 
a State  government  to  which  a law  of  Congress 
refuses  arms.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
Congress  to  secure  a fair  election ; and  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Southern  States  seems  to  us  a l 
sufficient  reason  for  a September  session. 


THE  MASK  FALLING. 

The  New  York  World,  which  was  the  chief 
Democratic  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York  until 
the  recent  establishment  here  of  the  La  Crosse 
Democrat,  under  the  name  of  the  Democrat , al- 
ways speaks  of  the  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  and 
Davis  to  fly,  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. It  finds  immense  satisfaction  in  call- 
ing him  sneeringly  Hiram  or  Ulysses  or  Simp- 
son, or  Hiram  Ulysses  Sidney  Simpson  Na- 
poleon. A few  weeks  ago,  having  deprecated 
“ violence  and  scurrility”  in  political  argument, 
and  extolled  “dignity  and  candor,”  it  illustra- 
ted its  exhortations  by  this  exquisitely  humor- 
ous and  dignified  argument,  whoJy  free  from 
scurrility : 

“ Sam  Ulysses  he  got  drunk. 

Fell  in  the  Are  and  Kicked  np  a chunk. 
Kicked  np  a chunk  and  broke  his  shin; 

Guess  that  he  won’t  do  it  again.” 

The  same  paper  is  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
ribaldry  upon  General  Grant.  Speaking  of  the 
civil  administration  of  other  eminent  Union  Gen- 
erals in  the  Southern  States — soldiers  whom  the 
Democratic  party  will  never  forgive,  both  for 
their  success  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and 
for  their  subsequent  resolute  defense  of  loyal 
Southern  men  against  rebel  Democrats  — the 
World  says : 

“ We  will  not  follow  these  men  Into  that  retirement 
in  which  life  is  not  long  enough  for  them  to  Unger 
untU  their  excesses  can  either  be  forgotten  or  repaired. 
They  have  acted  their  part,  strutted  their  little  hour, 

and  they  can  stand  aside The  men  were  either  po- 

Utical  courtesans,  like  Pope  and  Sickles;  wooden 
literalists,  like  Meade,  M ‘Dowell,  and  Candy  ; in- 
flated popinjays,  like  Obd  ; or  impetuous,  insubordi- 
nate men,  like  Siieeidan  and  Mower.  Bad  as  the 
laws  were,  they  had  a humane  side  which  these  men 
were  too  stupid  to  see  or  too  hardened  to  regard. 
Hence  the  suffering  of  the  South,  and  hence  the  re- 
proach under  which  these  eight  generals  writhe." 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  paper  says  of  a 
speech  of  Wade  Hampton,  one  of  the  most  im- 
placable of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  supports  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  because  he  thinks  their  elec- 
tion the  surest  way  for  the  “lost  cause”  to  be 
recovered,  that  it  “does  honor  to  the  American 
character.”  “ In  those  words  the  true  Ameri- 
can citizen  speaks.”  Wade  Hampton  says  that 
the  cause  of  “ the  South”  is  not  lost,  and  that  the 
present  political  contest  involves  issues  more  mo- 
mentous than  those  of  that  which  is  just  ended. 
Such  words  can  have  but  one  meaning;  and 
the  World,  which  sneers  at  Grant  and  maligns 
his  associates,  rapturously  exclaims  that  Wade 
Hampton  “exhibits  a practical  temper  and  a 
just  political  vision  which  do  honor  to  the 
American  character.” 


BASE  COIN. 

John  A.  Griswold  is  unassailed  and  unas- 
sailable as  a candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  except  by  the  merest  partisan  reckless- 
ness. Some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the 
Democratic  papers  have  been  endeavoring  to 
tarnish  his  patriotism  in  connection  with  the 
monitors.  If  the  reader,  however,  will  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Griswold  left  the  Democratic 
party  because  of  its  attitude  during  the  re- 
bellion, he  will  perceive  both  a very  obvious 
explanation  of  Democratic  slanders,  and  a very 
cogent  presumption  against  any  unpatriotic  ac- 
tion. But  Mr.  Griswold’s  patriotism  and 
character  are  not  subjects  of  presumption. 

Mr.  Griswold,  with  C.  S.  Bushnet.t,  and 
J.  F.  Winslow,  contracted  with  the  Ovcrn- 
ment  to  build  an  iron-clad  vessel  upon  Erics- 
son’s model.  The  Naval  Board  prescribed  that 
there  should  be  a guarantee  and  forfeiture  in 
case  of  failure  to  withstand  the  heaviest  fire  at 
the  shortest  range  and  only  one  hundred  days 
were  allowed  for  the  work.  Mr.  Griswold 
and  his  partners  agreed,  and  as  the  advances 
of  the  Government  for  material  and  labor  were 
insufficient,  Mr.  Griswold  supplied  the  bal- 
ance, and  the  vessel  was  built  and  delivered 
according  to  contract.  Mr.  Griswold  and  his 


partners  risked  $275,000,  the  stipulated  price, 
which  would  have  been  lost  had  the  Monitor 
failed  in  the  fight  with  the  Merrimac.  So,  after 
the  contract  was  made  for  the  Dictator  and 
Puritan,  Mr.  Rice,  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee  in  the  House,  moved  to  amend  so 
that  the  Government  should  pay  the  then  value 
of  the  Puritan  and  the  material  on  hand  neces- 
sary for  her  construction.  Mr.  Griswold  voted 
for  the  motion,  which  saved  Captain  Ericsson 
from  ruin. 

This  base  coin  of  miserable  slander,  with 
which  the  Democratic  papers  conduct  the  cam- 
paign, representing  Mr.  Griswold  as  a selfish 
and  grasping  trader  in  national  misfortunes,  and 
General  Grant  as  a weak,  worthless  cotton 
thief,  should  be  very  summarily  nailed  to  the 
counter. 


A SENSIBLE  SCHEME. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  a consideration 
of  the  Tennessee  Manual  Labor  University,  char- 
tered by  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  colored  citizens.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  have  purchased  a site  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  Rutherford  County,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Nashville,  and  near  Murfreesborough.  The 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  to  the  indi- 
gent youth  of  the  State  an  opportunity  for  literary, 
physical,  and  moral  education.  The  principal 
feature  is  the  instruction  proposed  to  be  given  to 
young  men  and  women  in  manual  labor.  The 
agent  of  this  institution,  who  is  collecting  contri- 
butions in  this  city — Mr.  Daniel  Wadkins — 
comes  to  us  with  authentic  certificates  from  Gov- 
ernor Brownlow  and  other  prominent  citizens 
of  Tennessee.  We  recommend  the  scheme  to 
all  philanthropists  who  desire  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  freedmen  in  that  State. 


LEAD  PIPE  AND  LEAD  POISONING. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  all  the  “salts”  and 
“ oxides”  of  lead  are  dangerous  poisons.  It  is 
affirmed,  upon  the  highest  scientific  authority, 
that  some  of  these  poisonous  compounds  are  in- 
evitably produced  by  the  contact  with  lead  of 
any  of  the  water  found  in  nature.  The  results  of 
lead  poison  are  well  known.  They  take  mainly 
the  general  forms  of  colic  and  paralysis.  The 
quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  manifest  its  effects 
is  very  small.  Every  glass  of  even  the  purest 
water  which  has  passed  through  a leaden  pipe  is 
liable  to  contain  more  or  less  lead.  Lead,  more- 
over, possesses  the  special  property,  that  when 
introduced  into  the  human  system  it  is  not 
readily  thrown  off,  but  remains  therfe,  so  that 
quantities  almost  infinitesimally  introduced,  in 
time  amount  to  sufficient  to  produce  their  nor- 
mal effect.  It  has  long  been  a desideratum  to 
produce  a pipe  for  the  conveyance  of  water  for 
domestic  use  which  should  be  free  from  this  se- 
rious objection.  Iron  pipes  meet  this  want,  but 
are  troublesome  from  rust,  leaking  at  joints,  dif- 
ficulty of  repairing,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
various  indispensable  situations  is  so  difficult  that 
they  can  never  come  into  general  use.  Tin  was 
next  thought  of.  This  metal  is  only  very  slight- 
ly acted  upon  by  any  of  the  substances  contained 
in  water,  and  none  of  the  compounds  thus  form- 
ed are  poisonous.  There  were,  however,  many 
obstacles — mechanical  and  economical — to  be 
surmounted  in  adapting  this  metal  to  that  pur- 
pose. These  obstacles,  we  are  assured,  have  been 
overcome  in  the  “ Lead-Encased  Block-Tin  Pipe,  ” 
manufactured  byTHE  Colwells,  Shaw,  &,  Wil- 
lard Manufacturing  Company.  This  con- 
sists simply  of  a continuous  pipe  of  solid  tin,  en- 
cased with  an  exterior  covering,  of  lead,  so  that 
the  water  conveyed  through  it  never  comes  in 
contact  with  the  poisonous  lead,  but  only  with 
the  innocuous  tin.  The  manufacturers  also  claim 
that  the  “ plumbing”  of  a house,  taking  all  tilings 
into  consideration,  can  be  executed  as  econom- 
ically by  the  tin-encased,  as  by  the  usual  lead 
pipe. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

General  Sheeman  has  officially  Informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  the  Indian  atrocities  in  Kansas  are 
too  horrible  to  detail,  and  that  he  has  directed  Gener- 
al Sheridan,  who  is  in  pursuit,  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
ishment upon  the  perpetrators.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  have  Doth  acquiesced  in  General  Sher- 
man's instructions  in  the  matter.  Gen.  Sheridan  has 
issued  an  order  directing  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  their  reservations,  and  compelling  them  to 
deliver  up  the  perpetrators  of  the  guilty  acts.  All 
commercial  or  friendly  intercourse  with  them  is  for- 
bidden. General  Sherman  reports  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  he  has  ordered  General  Sheridan  to  kill  if 
necessary,  and  the  President  has  again  signified  his 
approval. 

The  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis  sailed  for  this  coun- 
try on  August  22.  He  is  the  third  son  of  the  present 
Czar,  Alexander  IL,  and  is  just  eighteen,  and  unmar- 
ried. He  comes,  however,  for  his  health,  not  a wife. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tiie  French  people  are  evidently  growing  weary  of 
military  pageants.  At  the  review  or  the  army  at  Mar- 
seilles, on  Napoleon’s  birth  or  fete  day,  the  crowd  cried 
out  for  peace  and  against  war.  The  parades,  which 
were  once  their  amusement  as  celebrations  of  the  glo- 
ry of  France,  have  become  their  horror  as  indicative 
of  war.  An  election  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government  candi- 
date by  a large  majority.  These  and  other  straws 
show  that  the  wind  is  peaceward,  though  the  designs 
of  the  Emperor  are  warlike. 

They  are  apparently  near  the  end  of  the  unfortunate 
war  in  Paraguay.  A new  cabinet  favoring  peace  has 
been  chosen  in  Brazil.  The  people  are  clamorous  for 
peace.  Sarmiento,  the  newly-electei  President  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  is  opposed  to  the  alliance 
with  Brazil,  and  there  is  an  outcry  against  President 
Mitr6  for  having  formed  it.  Besides,  the  allies  have 
lately  been  again  badly  repulsed  before  Humaitta,  with 
a loss  of  three  thousand  men  : and  such  defeats  are 
very  powerful  arguments  in  the  hands  of  the  peace 
party. 
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I loved,  to  have  lost  what  I lost,  were  surely 
enough  to  have  maddened  one  more  than  man. 
Sometimes  I think  I am  mad  now.  Sometimes 
I lie  awake  in  the  night-time,  and  believe  that 
all  this  terrible  story  of  my  love  and  loss  is  a 
myth,  a fancy,  a dream,  and  that  I am  a young* 
strong,  joyful  man  again,  and  I look  around  my 
room  in  the  dim  fire-light,  and  I call  ‘Eve! 
Eve !’  and  when  the  door  does  not  open,  and  she 
does  not  come  and  lie  down  by  me,  I shudder, 
and  remember  what  1 am,  and  I shrink  under 
the  cover  and  tremble,  and  lie  like  a frightened 
child,  lonesome,  and  beyond  all  words  desolate. 

“And  I can  not  longer  remain  alone.  I have 
sought  you  to  tell  my  story  to  some  one  that 
could  talk  with  me — to  whom  I could  talk — that 
the  weight  of  this  one  terrible  thought  on  my 
soul  may  be  in  some  measure  lessened. 

“ I was  a wild  boy.  My  father  had  a respect- 
able property,  sufficient  to  make  my  allowance 
liberal,  and  the  result  was  my  ruin.  Yes,  ruin  is 
the  word.  I was  absolutely  ruined.  I went  to 
college,  kept  fast  horses,  good  wines,  drank  free- 
ly myself,  and  made  my  rooms  the  resort  of  all 
who  loved  the  good  things  of  the  world.  It  was 
my  pride  to  have  brilliant  scenes  in  my  rooms, 
to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  the  gay,  the  laugh- 
ter-loving, the  free.  Sometimes  I studied,  and 
I ranked  at  least  respectably  as  a scholar.  I de- 
livered the  farewell  address  to  my  class,  which  I 
remember  was  esteemed  an  honorable  appoint- 
ment. I graduated,  and  fancied  myself  a man. 
I was  still  a boy,  but  a boy  of  ardent,  dreamy 
nature.  I had  no  restraint  of  mind,  no  sort  of 
discipline.  The  effect  of  the  reckless  life  I 
had  led  for  four  years  in  college  was  precisely 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  in  my  after- 
life. I did  not  understand  any  of  the  laws  of 
life,  and  I cared  nothing  for  them.  My  wish 
was  mv  law.  Desire  was  always  the  reason  for 
possession.  Hence,  perhaps,  all  my  suffering. 

“I  had  never  loved  a woman.  Rare  truth! 
I was  twenty-one,  and  had  never  known  that  I 
could  love.  I had  looked  into  many  pretty 
faces,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  I had 
pressed  my  lips  to  many  soft  cheeks ; nay,  to 
many  red  lips,  perhaps,  that  were  not  unwill- 
ing ; but  that  was  in  the  country  where  I was 
brought  up,  and  no  one  thought  all  that  very 
wrong.  The  year  after  I graduated  a new  era 
commenced  with  me. 

‘ ‘ I will  not  stop  to  describe  to  you  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  Eve  Gray.  She  was  beautiful ; let  that 
suffice.  I met  her  at  my  own  home,  and  did  not 
recognize  the  child  I had  known  from  childhood. 
She  was  like  a vision  of  heaven  to  me,  and  some- 
how she  learned  to  regard  me  very  much  as  a girl 
of  thirteen  would  regard  a boy  of  the  same  age, 
not  as  a woman  of  nineteen,  learned  already  in 
the  world’s  ways,  would  look  on  a man  of  twenty- 
two. 

“ We  rambled  oyer  the  hills  together.  We  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  glen.  The  moonlight  was  no 
different  to  us  from  the  sunshine.  We  made  all 
alike,  and  we  loved  each  other.  She  was  my 
angel.  God  sent  her  to  me,  I believed,  to  renew 
my  soul,  to  make  me  a new  man,  or  a man  for 
the  first  time,  by  making  me  a child  again,  inno- 
cent, and  full  of  fresh,  warm  feeling,  untutored, 

| unfeigned.  As  I looked  into  her  matchless 


CHAPTER  II. 

“I  asked  you  to  prepare  a will,”  began  my 
companion,  after  a silence  of  a minute  or  two, 
during  which  the  smoke  was  ascending  in  curl- 
ing rings  from  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  lost  it- 
self in  the  darkness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
But  none  passed  from  his  lips,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  too  much  bulled  in  thought  to  permit  him  to 
smoke,  and  the  golden  mouth-piece  rested  mo- 
tionless on  his  lip  until  he  spoke : 

“I  made  my  will  fifteen  years  ago.  It  lies  in 
that  case  yonder.  You  shall  read  it  some  day. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  as  any  new  one  I could  pre- 
pare. But  it  is  in  favor  of  one  who  was,  I then 
thought,  in  the  world,  and  whom  I should  soon 
meet,  and  whom  I should  educate  to  be  worthy 
the  great  estate  I could  give  her.  But  I have 
never  met  her.  I have  never  heard  of  her.  I 
know  not  if  she  be  alive,  or  whether  her  fair  locks 
that  I so  loved  once  have  lain  in  the  dust  for 
nearly  a score  of  years.  No,  I am  wrong.  I do 
know  that  she  is  not  dead.  I said  I had  faith  in 
nothing.  I have  in  that.  Though  I have  not 
seen  my  child  in  seventeen  years,  yet  I know  that 
she  lives,  and  that  I shall  see  her  before  I die. 
I know  it  as  well  as  I know  my  own  existence. 
I have  not  dreamed  that.  No ; I have  learned  it, 
and  believed  it,  and  it  is  true.  Somewhere  with- 
in the  circumference  of  the  world  I have  a child, 
and  that  is  all  1 know  of  her  residence,  and  yet 
she  is  my  child,  my  own  child  ! 

“I  have  searched  creation  for  her.  For  five 
years  I did  nothing  but  hunt  the  world  over  for 
her,  and  for  ten  years  past  I have  done  nothing 
but  dream  over  that  search,  except  when  I have 
started  off  on  its  renewal,  and  come  back  to 
dream  and  start  again.  I have  sought  her  from 
Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  Patagonia. 

“You  smile,  but  I am  serious.  This  search 
is  my  whole  life,  and  though  for  some  years  I 
have  abandoned  it,  my  faith  is  growing  so  strong 
that  I shall  yet  meet  her  in  the  world  that  I am 
determined  to  renew  it  again. 

“You  would  think  me  a maniac  if  I should  re- 
late the  thousand  follies  I have  committed  in  this 
all-engrossing  pursuit.  I once  stopped  a Russian 
sleigh  on  the  route  to  Siberia  to  see  if  she  were 
in  it.  1 boarded  a schooner  in  a gale  of  wind  off 
the  coast  of  Peru  to  ask  for  a list  of  her  passen- 
gers. I never  saw  a means  of  conveyance  or  a 
group  of  persons  that  I did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible she  was  there,  and  unless  I examined  and 
satisfied  myself  I would  be  in  despair  for  weeks 
afterward  with  the  idea  that  I had  missed  her. 
Nay,  I turned  at  every  face  I met,  looked  under 
every  bonnet,  and  hurried  up  and  down  street 
after  street  of  strange  cities  with  no  other  object. 
Sometimes  I forgot  that  I was  looking  for  a hu- 
man being,  and  looked  as  I would  for  a lost  ring 
or  jewel.  I was  asked  a thousand  times  what  I 
was  searching  after.  In  those  labyrinthine  cat- 
acombs of  Egypt  I was  so  mad  as  to  go  through 
every  chamber,  and  look  behind  every  pile  of 


WALTER,  YOU  ARE  THE  ONLY  FRIEND  I HAVE  ON  EARTH. 


mummies,  it  perchance  I could  find  some  trace 
of  her  there ! 

“ Can  you  understand  what  I mean  ? I was 


a monomaniac,  insane, 
have  told  you  my  story 
strange  that  I was  mac 
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eyes  beaming  with  love  and  life,  and  on  her  feat-  was  a solemn  reality  with  us  both ; and  no  one  ever 
u es  adiant  with  beauty,  I blessed  God  and  be-  went  to  the  altar  in  magnificent  church,  or  spoke 
lieved  in  Him  and  heaven.  I could  not  tell  you  the  vows  of  marriage  in  the  presence  of  a multi- 
half our  love.  It  was  pure  and  perfect.  She  tude,  with  more  meaning  or  earnestness,  or  with 
reverenced  me  and  I worshiped  her.  Well,  was  a higher  conception  of  the  greatness  of  those 
that  wrong?  God  never  meant  to  forbid  our  wor-  vows,  than  we  in  the  forest,  on  the  river  bank, 
shiping  beauty,  so  we  only  acknowledge  His  crm-  on  that  summer  afternoon.  The  wine  is  with 
mandoverit.  In  worshiping  His  beautiful  things  you,  Mr.  Blackstone. 

we  worship  Him.  “Eve  Gray  was  a woman.  You  smile.  I 

“And  she  was  beautiful.  Yes,  I must  tell  you  will  smile  too.  I tell  you  the  whole  story  there, 
of  her.  I love  to  linger  on  that  beauty  now,  and  She  was  a woman.  Well,  what  of  that  ? I was 
recall  the  features  which  my  boy  lips  have  ca-  a man.  Each  had  faults  belonging  to  the  sex, 
resscd  a thousand  times,  the  brow  that  was  so  and  both  had  pride  abounding.  Her  pride  was 
calm  with  thoughts  of  me.  backed  by  the  waywardness  and  the  weakness 

“You  have  been  in  Florence.  Do  you  remem-  of  her  sex,  mine  by  the  folly,  unkindness,  mad- 
ber  that  picture  of  the  Virgin  by  Carlo  Dolci,  ness  of  mine.  We  were  living  in  the  present, 
known  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Pitti  We  had  no  future.  We  lived  for  the  passing 
Palace  as  ‘ La  Santissima  Annunziata  ?’  That  hours.  A slight  thing  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
calm  and  heavenly  face  in  its  matchless  outline  our  lives.  She  was  calm  and  determined,  I bois- 
was  hers.  A thousand  times  I have  looked  from  terous  and  obstinate.  I never  could  tell  precisely 
her  countenance  to  that  canvas  and  back  at  her  what  the  difficulty  between  us  was.  When  it  was 
speaking  features  in  their  serenity  and  calmness,  all  over  I tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  origin  of  the 
and  wondered  where  the  painter  saw  her,  for  he  quarrel.  It  was  some  trifle.  I can  only  remem- 

must  have  seen  her,  in  dreams  or  in  reality.  ber  that  in  the  progress  of  it  much  was  said 

“She  was  very  graceful.  No  motion  was  about  my  obstinate  adherence  to  a refusal  to  be 
abrupt.  If  she  rose  or  walked,  or  seated  her-  at  a certain  dinner  or  evening  party  at  which  she 
self,  or  threw  her  form  on  the  leaves  or  on  the  wished  to  meet  me.  Certainly  it  was  nothing 
grass,  all  that  she  did  was  gentle,  graceful,  and  more  than  that ; but  the  end  was  a general  over- 
beautiful. If  she  spoke,  the  words  escaped  from  hauling  of  all  our  offenses  against  each  other,  and 
her  lips  not  as  if  forced  out  by  any  impulse  or  one  afternoon,  in  a small  tempest  of  passion,  we 
volition,  but  as  if  her  thoughts,  pure  and  holy  al-  parted. 

ways,  had  become  living,  and  were  making  them-  “ We  thought  the  parting  was  for  a day  or  a 

selves  known  in  a sweet  flow  of  music.  week  at  most.  Alas  for  the  sad  uncertainty  of 

“Her  form  was  full  and  perfectly  rounded;  human  prophecy!  We  met  no  more  for  years, 

her  foot  was  exquisitely  small ; her  hand  per-  and  that  little  thoughtlessness  was  our  ruin, 
fectly  fairy  in  its  proportion  ; I feared  to  grasp  “I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  home  suddenly  to 
those  delicate  fingers  in  mine.  There  were  twro  attend  to  some  business  for  my  father  in  a South- 
features  of  her  face  that  attracted  more  atten-  era  city.  Eve  heard  nothing  of  this,  of  course, 
tion  than  any  other.  These  were  her  lips  and  and  naturally  supposed  that  I was  pettish,  and 
her  eyes.  The  former  were  chiseled  with  all  the  she  grew  more  angry. 

skill  which  cut  the  lips  of  the  first  Eve,  and  they  “ I wrote  to  her  from  Charleston.  The  letter 
were  as  tempting  as  Adam  found  them  before,  never  reached  her.  Her  father  doubtless  sup- 
But  there  was  a slight  and  constant  curl  on  the  pressed  it.  I was  obliged  to  go  from  that  city  to 
upper  lip,  a shade  of  contempt  for  all  the  world,  Europe.  I was  absent  two  years,  and  then  heard, 
a consciousness  of  superiority,  a pride  of  soul  by  a casual  remark  in  a letter  from  my  father, 
that  bound  her  to  my  proud  heart  more  than  that  Eve  was  married. 

aught  else.  “I  was  in  Florence  when  I heard  it.  The 

“ Her  eyes  were  of  a deep  blue,  flashing  with  blow  was  terrible.  I found  myself,  an  hour,  two, 
lustre,  and  they  gleamed  through  the  bars  which  four  hours  after  I had  opened  the  letter,  standing 
her  long  lashes  placed  across  them  with  a radi-  with  it  in  my  hand  before  that  picture  of  Carlo 
ance  which  startled  you.  On  me  they  never  Dolci  of  which  I have  spoken,  gazing  at  the 
looked  save  lovingly,  and  now  that  so  many  heaven  I had  lost.  Then  came  over  me  like  a 
years  have  passed  since  I last  met  their  gaze,  flood  the  memories  of  the  grand  old  forest  in 
I thank  God  that  that  last  look  of  hers  was  full  which  my  years  of  greatest  joy  were  dead  and 
of  woman  love ! Yes,  I thank  God,  for  when  I buried,  and  1 seemed  to  be  in  their  grave  with 
remember  her  and  her  pure  faith  I believe  in  them  listening  to  the  solemn  wind  moaning  in 
Him ! and  I refuse  to  doubt  even  where  I dare  the  trees  above  them.  I shuddered  when  I awoke 
not  believe.  We  are  boys  till  some  great  event  to  perfect  consciousness.  I was  now  a new,  un- 
makes men  of  us.  We  can’t  date  the  change  other  man.  The  second  great  change  in  my  life 
exactly ; but,  when  wre  analyze  our  lives  past,  had  occurred,  and  I was  a w anderer  on  the  face 
we  remember  that  just  about  the  time  of  some  of  the  earth,  homeless  and  hopeless, 
terrible  blow,  just  about  the  date  of  some  over-  “ Men  laugh  at  human  love.  I have  sometimes 
w helming  joy  or  sorrow,  wre  grew  suddenly  laughed  at  it  myself,  but  never  since  then.  I tell 
thoughtful  and  reasonable,  or,  in  other  words,  yon  that  blow  shook  my  whole  soul.  There  was 
we  became  men.  So  it  wras  with  me.  Mymother  no  part  of  it  in  which  it  did  not  overthrow  every 
died.  To  me  it  was  terrible.  I had  not  thought  thing,  from  the  heaven  in  which  dw  elt  the  mem- 
she  could  leave  me  alone ; but  so  it  was,  and  I ory  of  Eve,  to  the  depths  where  lay,  unknown 
was  desolate  in  my  grief.  It  was  in  that  hour  before,  remorse  for  the  last  parting  that  I now 
of  agony  that  I learned  the  blessedness  of  Eve’s  knew  my  own  madness  had  caused, 
gentle  love.  It  was  then  that  her  presence  “Year  after  year  passed  on,  and  I wandered 
soothed  me,  kept  me  on  my  knees  when  I all  over  the  world.  Wealth  I had  in  overflowing 
would  have  been  blaspheming,  and  her  tiny  measures,  and  I spught  pleasure  through  the 
hand  pushed  back  the  hair  from  my  forehead,  world.  I need  not  tell  you  how  1 found  it. 
and  her  holy  lips  spoke  words  of  comfort  to  me.  Money  will  buy  it  every  where ; and  I laughed 
“ She  lived  close  by  my  father’s  place,  and  I then,  as  I laugh  now,  at  the  cant  which  says  no 
found  myself  now  constantly  with  her.  I forgot  pleasure  can  be  bought.  I tell  you  gold  buys  all 
every  thing  but  Eve.  I gave  up  all  the  ordinary  but  heaven  itself,  and  gold  bought  me  four  years 
enjoyments  and  employments  of  life  for  the  sake  of  the  most  joys,  most  keen,  rich  pleasures  that 
of  her  company.  We  read,  walked,  rode,  talked,  the  world  ever  dreamed  of.  And  after  those  four 
dreamed  together.  And  while  I grew  like  her  years  I returned  to  my  own  country  with  a heart 
in  the  depth  and  gentleness  of  my  love,  she  grew  that  I thought  proof  against  all  the  beauty  even 
like  me  in  the  energy  and  determination  of  mine,  of  my  young  wife  Eve,  as  I had  once  called  her. 
We  forgot  every  thing  else.  We  lived  for  three  “I  must  retrace  my  steps  a little  way  in  this 
months  in  a wild  dream  of  joy.  story. 

“ This  w'as  the  way  it  ended.  Our  fathers  were  “ Heniy  Gordon  and  Joseph  Gordon  were  two 
political  opponents,  and  in  a contest  of  unusual  sons  of  a family  remotely  related  to  Eve  Gray, 
closeness  certain  hard  words  wrere  spoken  by  one  The  Gordon  family  were  our  near  neighbors,  but 
or  the  other,  which  resulted  in  a quarrel  of  no  not  our  friends.  I do  not  know  where  the  feud 
small  fierceness.  At  first  it  did  not  interfere  between  us  originated,  but  I was  bora  to  it,  and 
with  the  meetings  of  the  two  families ; but  when  taught  by  my  father  to  consider  them  as  hered- 
it  had  come  to  open  blows  in  a public  highway,  itary  enemies.  They  were  certainly  not  a family 
and  the  binding  of  both  parties  over  to  keep  the  calculated  to  win  love.  There  were  no  ladies  in 
peace,  lest  a duel  should  ensue,  it  became  impos-  the  house.  The  old  man  lived  with  his  twin  sons 
sible  for  us  to  continue  our  frank  intimacy.  We  in  a half-ruined  house  that  was  very  like  his  for- 
had  still  private  meetings.  There  was  a deep  tune.  The  boys  were  ill-featured,  shaggy-headed 
wood  near  the  line  of  the  two  parks  where  we  fellows,  upon  whom  I practiced  my  father’s  prin- 
met  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a day.  There  ciples  when  we  were  at  school  together.  I thrash- 
we  read  or  talked,  and  whiled  away  many  a glo-  ed  them,  as  you  lawyers  say,  jointly  and  severally, 
rious  summer  afternoon.  How  distinctly  I now  I first  whipped  Henry  for  being  impertinent,  and 
remember  it ! Seated  here  in  my  city  mansion,  then  Joseph  for  interfering,  and  the  next  day  both 
surrounded  by  these  relics  of  the  wealth  and  of  them  together  for  daring  me  to  strike  them, 
learning  and  arts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  roar  This  was  all  boyish  nonsense ; but  it  was  the  com- 
of  carriages  coming  in  to  us  from  the  crowded  mencement  of  an  enmity  that  has  grown  more 
street,  and  the  swift  tramp  of  multitudes  hasten-  violent  daily  and  yearly  to  this  day,  and  which 
ing  to  a thousand  scenes  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  helped  to  curse  my  life.  You  see  that  I admit 
I remember  that  bank  where  the  dead  leaves  lay  frankly  that  my  own  evil  passions  have  caused 
thick  all  summer  long,  and  the  shawl  thrown  all  my  trials. 

down  for  her  to  sit  on,  and  the  sunshine  scarcely  “ At  length  I made  the  enmity  mortal  by  what 
stealing  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  I thought  great  fun,  though  it  was  serious  in  its 
the  sharp  chirp  of  the  woodpecker,  and  the  chir-  consequences  on  the  boys.  They  were  bad  boys 
rup  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  call  of  the  crow  far  enough,  and  worse  scamps  were  not  in  the  coun- 
overhead, and  the  solemn  sound  of  the  wind  in  try.  But  I confess  to  some  compunctions  of 
the  tall  hickory  and  oak  trees,  and  the  rare  beau-  conscience  when  they  were  convicted,  through 
ty  of  the  girl  who  sat  by  my  side  and  read  from  my  instrumentality,  of  robbing  the  solitary  pear- 
my  book,  while  her  hand  lay  on  my  shoulder  or  tree  in  the  yard  of  a poor  woman,  and  were  sen- 
was  pressed  in  mine.  Why  we  were  very  chil-  tenced  by  a tillage  justice,  my  old  friend  and 
dren,  you  say,  and  so  we  were ; but  angels  nor  ally,  to  a sojourn  of  a few  days  in  the  county  jail, 
the  sons  of  God  ever  loved  with  more  of  love  than  From  that  day  I knew  that  my  life  was  in  danger 
we.  We  were  full-grown ; we  were  gods  in  our  hourly. 

affection ! “ You  must  understand  my  character  in  those 

“ Our  love  sped  bravely  thus,  until  one  morn-  days  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  which  this 
ing  she  came  to  me  terrified  lest  her  father  had  enmity  produced.  I was  accustomed  to  make 
discovered  our  meetings.  We  walked  together  much  of  all  such  emotions,  and  my  mistaken  fa- 
to  the  river  bank  and  planned  various  things  in  ther  taught  me  that  I was  to  live  for  family  alli- 
the  future,  which  now  suddenly  hung  like  a black  ances  and  enmities. 

cloud  over  our  glorious  present.  Then  we  ex-  “Joseph  Gordon  had  been  a suitor  of  Evebe- 
changed  vows  of  everlasting  love,  and  wrote  fore  I saw  her  after  leaving  college.  She  knew 
them  down,  and  called  each  other  by  the  sacred  him  thoroughly,  and  as  thoroughly  detested  him, 
name  of  husband  and  wife.  It  was  no  play.  It  but  as  a country  neighbor  she  was  forced  to  be 
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on  ordinary  good  terms  with  him,  especially  as  of  her  husband,  who,  with  his  brother,  were  at  a 
he  had  never  declared  himself  as  a lover.  But  little  distance.  I had  not  met  Joseph  Gordon 
when  he  saw  the  growing  intimacy  of  Eve  with  since  my  return  from  Europe,  but  I had  heard 
me  his  anger  was  boundless.  He  followed  us  of  him  as  a gambler  and  a companion  of  the  de- 
one  day  to  the  old  forest,  and  thrust  himself  based  of  both  sexes.  As  he  saw  me  enter  the 
rudely  into  our  company,  and  took  the  opportu-  room  he  sprang  furiously  toward  me. 
nity  to  insult  me  in  Eve’s  presence.  I repeated  “ ‘ What  business  have  you  here?’ 
the  lessons  of  school-days.  I gave  him  a terri-  “ ‘I  have  not  come  uninvited.’ 

ble  beating  then  and  there,  with  Eve  looking  on,  “‘You  are  at  least  not  needed.  Thomas, 

trembling,  beseeching,  yet,  I verily  believe,  en-  show  him  the  door.’ 

joying  the  scene  when  she  knew  I was  victor.  “ * Stop,  Walter  Ashmun.  I sent  for  you.  I 
He  became  after  that  like  a blood-hound  in  pur-  desired  you  to  be  here  to-night.  Walter,  you 
suit  of  revenge.  He  shot  my  dogs.  He  ham-  are  the  only  friend  I have  on  earth.  My  father 
strung  my  best  horse.  He  even  dared  to  at-  and  mother  are  both  dead.  I have  no  living 
tempt  to  get  me  to  fight  him  with  pistols,  and  I relative  but  one  old  uncle  who  has  forgotten,  if 
thrashed  him  again  for  the  insult.  There  was  indeed  he  ever  saw  me.  You  were  once  nearer 
no  method  he  did  not  pursue  to  annoy  and  per-  and  dearer  to  me  than  all  others.  Yes,  Henry 
secute  me.  And  he  has  had  his  revenge.  Gordon,  before  I knew  you  he  called  me  wife  ! 

“ Eve  Gray  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry  Gor-  Perhaps  I was  not  his  wedded  wife  in  law.  But 
don  more  than  four  years  when  I returned  and  I have  been  your  wife,  and  I am  so  no  longer.  I 
heard  the  story  of  her  marriage.  She  told  me  renounce  you.  I will  not  be  called  by  your 
all.  How  she  had  resisted  entreaties,  threats,  name.  I abhor  you,  and  I will  leave  you. 
and  commands ; how  she  had  been  deceived ; “ ‘ Walter,  see  that  dead  child ! lie  has  mur- 

and,  finally,  spirit-broken  and  ready  to  die,  had  dered  her.  Yes,  I said  the  word.  'The  poor, 
sought  peace  and  death  rather  than  that  immo-  sick  child  lifted  her  lips  with  some  lingering  love 
lation.  And  when  they  had  driven  her  to  de-  for  him,  and  in  his  drunken  mood  he  struck  her 
spair — when  they  had  persecuted  her  even  to  the  — struck  the  gentlest  child  that  ever  sought  a fa- 
threshold  of  death,  she  still  resisted  with  super-  ther’s  kiss,  and  she  lay  down  and  died.  Then 
human  power,  until,  suspecting  at  the  last  her  he  struck  me.  Here — look  at  my  cheek.  It 
concealed  reasons  and  the  unknown  source  of  tingles  yet  with  madness.  And  then  he  went  out 
all  her  strength,  they  left  in  her  way  a paper  in  to  his  drunken  companions,  and  I sent  for  you.’ 
which  they  had  caused  a notice  of  my  death  to  “ ‘ Enough  of  this/ said  Joseph  Gordon,  while 
be  printed,  and  she  read  it  and  remembered  no  Henry  stood  as  if  in  a drunken  stupor, 
more.  For  weeks  she  was  insensible  or  deliri-  “ ‘Will  you  leave  this  house,  or  must  I put 
ous,  and  when  she  awoke  to  reason  they  told  you  out  ?’ 

her  she  was  married,  and  the  wife  of  Henry  Gor-  “I  was  perplexed  not  a little.  But  Joseph 
don.  Gordon  gave  me  no  time  for  reflection.  He  ad- 

“That  moment  she  was  changed,  fearfully  vanced  and  took  me  by  the  collar,  and  I had 
changed.  The  gentle,  trusting,  confiding  girl  no  hesitation  in  striking  him  a blow  that  loos- 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a proud,  revenge-  ened  his  grasp  and  nearly  floored  him.  He 
ful,  but  oh,  how  beautiful  and  lovely  woman!  seized  a chair,  the  first  weapon  at  hand,  and 
She  had  thought  she  could  never  survive  such  a struck  at  me.  I avoided  the  blow,  closed  with 
union,  but  she  grew  fairly  splendid  in  the  hatred  him,  shook  his  life  nearly  out  of  him,  and  threw 
of  her  husband,  which  now  gave  her  life.  Every  him  out  of  the  door  and  down  the  stairs,  doubt- 
day  she  learned  more  and  more  his  vileness,  and  less  breaking  some  bones,  and  leaving  him  sense- 
suffered  more  and  more  of  his  cruelty,  but  she  less  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
had  seemed  to  thrive  under  wrongs.  The  world  “ Then  I walked  down,  bewildered,  not  know- 
knew  nothing  of  all  this,  though  Gordon’s  repu-  ing  what  I did,  and  as  I passed  out  into  the 
tation  was  none  of  the  best.  street  I felt  the  touch  of  Eve’s  hand  on  my  arm. 

“My  return  was  like  a resurrection  from  the  “‘I  will  go  with  you,  Walter.  Take  me 
dead.  When  she  saw  me,  and  knew  that  I was  somewhere  to  die.’ 

living,  and  not,  as  she  had  supposed,  a shade  “ I was  not  surprised  nor  startled.  It  seemed 
among  the  other  shapes  that  filled  her  haunted  perfectly  natural.  We  walked  along  the  street 
past,  she  has  often  since  told  me  that  her  emo-  together  to  my  home.  We  entered  the  door  as 
tions  were  first  and  only  unspeakable  joy  that  she  the  door  of  our  own  house.  We  sat  in  this  li- 
had  in  the  world  a hope  of  aid  against  the  bru-  brary.  Yes,  in  this  room,  in  that  chair  yonder, 
tality  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  bound.  For  and  she  shuddered  as  she  buried  her  face  in  my 
she  hoped  all  things,  though  her  life  seemed  breast,  and  then  looked  up  at  me  with  a pale  but 
hopeless.  peaceful  face,  and  the  struggle  was  over. 

“ She  loved  me  better  than  in  the  old  time.  “ One  week  after  that  we  were  on  the  sea. 
How  did  I know  it  ? I knew  it  by  my  own  soul ; You  look  shocked.  You  had  not  anticipated 
by  her  soul;  by  her  eye;  by  her  voice;  bvall  that  this  of  Eve  Gray.  I know  it  was  a terrible,  a 
makes  us  akin  to  that  we  love.  I met  her  at  the  deadly  sin.  I know  there  is  no  blacker  page  in 
gayest  rout  of  the  season.  She  did  not  know  me  all  that  the  recording  angel  has  written  than  the 
at  the  first,  in  my  dark  dress  and  with  my  beard-  one  which  bears  this  story, 
ed  face.  But  as  I approached  hqr  she  trembled,  “But  in  some  respects  it  was  palliated.  She 
and  when  I spoke  she  nearly  fainted.  had  been  defrauded  into  the  marriage.  Perhaps 

“ The  next  day  I called  on  her.  There  was  a it  were  better  to  say  she  had  never  been  married 
child  of  two  years  old  by  her  side — her  child ; to  him,  for  she  never  remembered  any  such  cer- 
and  the  mother’s  love  for  me  seemed  to  pass  to  emony,  though  it  was  duly  performed  during 
her  by  inheritance,  for  she  sprang  into  my  arms  her  delirium  by  a hired  scoundrel  of  a priest, 
as  I stretched  them  out  to  her  and  called  me  She  had  been  bitterly  wronged  by  her  husband, 
‘papa.’  I remember  now  the  exquisite  blush  She  was  abused,  ill-treated,  outraged  in  the  most 
which  stole  over  the  mother’s  face  like  a crim-  villainous  manner.  His  debauched,  debased, 
son  light,  changing  and  brightening  her  beauty : and  abandoned  character  was  notorious.  What 
4 Not  papa,  my  child,  but  uncle.  You  may  call  could  she  do  ? She  had  no  friends  in  all  the 
him  Uncle  Walter.’  world  but  me.  Her  parents  were  dead  ; her  for- 

“I  caught  the  delicate  idea,  and  her  look,  as  tune  was  gone.  You  say  she  should  have  ob- 
she^aised  her  eyes  to  mine,  was  as  plain  as  if  she  tained  a divorce  before  she  came  to  me.  You 
had  spoken  and  asked  me  to  be  her  brother.  I are  right.  But  when  love  and  madness  are  in 
answered  with  a glance.  So  the  bargain  was  the  soul,  prudence  and  judgment  take  their  leave, 
made,  and  we  were  brother  and  sister  thenceforth.  There  was  our  error  and  our  sin.  We  debased 
“Faugh!  what  cant  was  that!  I knew  it  our  union  by  that  deep  stain.  And  although 
then.  I knew  there  was  no  such  bond  possible,  the  error  was  repaired  soon,  yet  Eve  never  re- 
and  that  love  was  love  always,  and  this  time  covered  from  the  damning  sense  of  her  error — 
riladness.  But  I cared  not.  She  or  I or  both  her  first  impurity  of  deed, 
of  us  must  perish.  I saw  it  all.  I knew  the  “ Within  a year  Henry  Gordon  died,  and  Eve 
end  must  come.  Yet  I plunged  into  the  flood  was  free.  Our  unholy  union  was  then  made  le- 
tliat  swept  us  along.  That  same  night,  return-  gal  and  sanctified  by  the  Church.  We  were  mar- 
ing  from  another  assembly,  her  carriage  set  us  lied  in  an  old  church  in  England,  and  thence 
down  at  her  door.  In  the  dim  light  I clasped  went  to  Italy,  where  two  years  later  our  only 
her  close  to  me,  and  she,  unresisting,  let  me  child  was  bom. 

press  my  lips  to  her  cheek,  and  eyes,  and  lips,  “ But  Eve  was  never  again  the  Eve  of  other 
and  soothed  herself  with  the  idea  that  I was  her  years.  She  faded  slowly  away.  In  vain  I ex- 
brother. hausted  every  energy  to  cheer  and  comfort  her. 

“Shall  I tell  you  of  the  madness  that  now  The  memory  of  the  past  pressed  on  her  with  in- 
took  possession  of  us  ? How  day  by  day  we  supportable  weight,  and  her  gentle  soul  sought 
sapped  the  foundations  of  our  honor,  our  relig-  refuge  from  the  storms  of  the  world  where  the 
ion,  our  salvation  ? It  was  not  she  that  did  it.  weary  find  certain  repose. 

It  was  both  of  us — ignorant,  stupid,  suicidal  that  “From  time  to  time  her  mind  reverted  to  the 
we  were.  We  knew  the  end.  Our  eyes  were  religious  instructions  of  earlier  years,  and  once 
wide  open  from  the  first.  She  never  doubted  she  met  in  Florence  a clergyman  whom  she  had 
that  she  was  lost  when  I met  her  in  the  crowd ; known  in  America,  and  he  came  to  our  rooms 
and  from  that  moment  she  had  regarded  her  de-  and  talked  gently  and  pleasantly  with  her.  I 
struction  here  and  forever  as  sure.  But  what  watched  with  joy  the  return  of  color  to  her  face 
sweet  destruction ! Those  hours  were  purchased  as  the  comfort  of  a certain  faith  for  the  future 
by  the  sacrifice  of  eternity,  and  they  were  cheap  took  the  place  of  the  miserable  doubts  and  glooms 
at  that !”  with  which  my  philosophy  had  surrounded  her. 

Ashmun  rose  from  liis  chair,  and  walked  up  “Perhaps  had  she  lived  longer  she  might  have 
and  down  the  room  while  he  continued,  furiously:  saved  me.  Perhaps  had  she  been  left  to  me  I, 
‘ ‘ They  were  like  goblets  of  wine  in  the  crater  too,  might  have  faith  where  now  all  is  doubt — 
of  Vesuvius.  They  were  like  water  to  the  lips  might  have  hope  where  now  I but  wander  hope- 
of  Dives.  They  were  hours  which  in  their  mad  lessly. 

flight  compressed  more  joy,  more  wild,  exulting  “ My  joy  at  her  returning  cheerfulness  was 
joy,  than  a thousand  lifetimes  ever  knew,  before  without  foundation.  She  was  not  to  be  with  me 
or  "since.  any  longer,  and  the  gloom  which  still  surrounds 

“And  the  end  came  with  speed.  A year  had  me  began  to  settle  on  my  road, 
passed  in  this  dream.  We  met  daily;  and  the  “ Eve  was  sick.  A fever  had  seized  on  her, 
days  had  the  wings  of  angels — fallen  angels,  if  and  I thought  she  would  die.  I employed  all 
you  please — but  they  were  winged  gloriously.  the  skill  of  Naples,  but  the  disease  increased  and 
“One  evening  I was  6tartled  by  a furious  hope  ended  with  the  sunset  of  the  fourteenth 
ringing  of  my  door-bell,  and  a message  from  Eve  night.  That  long,  long  night  of  agony ! Mora- 
demanded  my  immediate  presence.  I was  sur-  ing  broke  dimly  and  grayly  in  the  east.  I had 
prised.  I had  seen  her  but  a moment  of  each  not  moved  from  her  side  for  seven  days.  She 
day  for  a week,  for  her  child  was  ill,  and  she  looked  up  at  me,  raised  her  arms  and  wound 
had  devoted  all  her  time  to  it.  them  around  my  neck,  and  drew  me  convulsive- 

“I  was  shown  to  her  room,  and  found  her  ly  down  to  her  and  buried  my  head  in  her  bo- 
standing  silent  and  motionless  by  the  dead  body  som,  while  she  spoke  hoarsely  and  faintly  and 
[ of  her  child,  with  her  stern  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  1.  with  difficult  utterance. 
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LEFT  BEHIND.— Drawn  by  Charles  A.  Barry. — [See  the  Poem,  Page  570.] 
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LEFT  BEHIND. 

See  the  Illustration  on  Page  569. 

Now  the  old,  woary  light 
3s  wrapped  in  shadows,  and  the  moon’s  astray— 

I am  alone  to-night, 

And  sad,  for  he  had  never  been  away 
Until  he  went  np  into  Heaven  to-day. 

The  time  has  seemed  so  longl 
'Twas  early  when  the  angels  came  for  him ; 

Only  a bird’s  first  song 

Was  heard  in  the  trees,  and  all  the  sky  was  dim 
Save  one  white  line  upon  its  outer  rim. 

They  came  so  silently. 

They  passed  so  soft  I never  knew  them  nigh. 

They  might  have  pitied  me. 

Kind  ones— they  might  have  let  me  say  good-by ! 
He  will  not  hear  me  now,  Heaven  is  so  high. 

How  shall  I learn  the  change  ? 

I can  not  reason ; grief  has  made  me  slow. 

The  one  that’s  left  is  strange— 

He  waits  a while,  and  then  he,  too,  will  go ; 

The  one  that’s  gone  I can  not  see  or  know. 

I shall  not  hear  of  him, 

I can  not  tell  if  he  is  far  or  nigh ; 

Down  here,  where  skies  are  dim, 

I shall  be  waiting  while  the  years  go  by, 

The  weary  years  to  come  before  I die. 

Ah  me,  if  I had  thought 
God’s  people  stood  close  by  me  in  the  dawn, 

I would  so  have  besought. 

So  wept,  so  prayed,  they  never  could  have  gone, 
They  never  would  have  left  me  thus  forlorn ! 

I know  I must  be  still, 

They  tell  me  pain  is  good  when  it  is  past; 

They  say  it  is  God’s  will 
To  make  his  children  happier  at  last ; 

Hut  oh,  the  future  looks  so  vague  and  vast  1 
’Tis  growing  dark  and  late, 

And  there  are  lights  set  in  the  house  on  high. 

If  there  be  fairer  state— 

If  there  be  dearer  love  np  in  the  sky, 

Perchance  it  is  a pleasant  thing  to  die. 

We,  who  are  left  alone, 

Do  fret  so,  down  in  the  dark,  and  call  and  weep ; 

Do  cry  so  for  our  own. 

It  will  be  well  when  stillness  grows  so  deep 
We  can  forget  the  world  and  fall  asleep ! 

Hannah  R.  Hudson. 


TWO  FOOLS. 

“Silence,”  they  say,  “is  golden.”  If  so, 
the  speechlessness  of  Miss  Percy’s  lovers  was  a 
fortune  in  itself.  Up  to  her  thirty-fifth  birthday 
her  admirers,  if  she  had  any,  had  kept  then- 
thoughts  to  themselves,  choosing  to  let  conceal- 
ment prey  upon  their  damask  cheeks  rather  than 
tell  their  love. 

That  they  should  all,  with  one  accord,  main- 
tain such  strict  notions  of  propriety  was  a singu- 
lar coincidence.  It  was  as  if  they  had  entered 
into  a league  to  stand  and  adore  at  a respectful 
distance. 

Why  this  should  be  so  Miss  Percy  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  Her  manners  were  undeniably 
gracious  (indeed  she  had  already  smiled  away  a 
sc'  of  natural  teeth);  and  she  had  admission  to 
the  first  circles  of  society.  It  really  did  seem  un- 
kind in  some  man  that  he  did  not  propose. 

The  deeper  Miss  Percy  dived  into  the  recesses 
of  her  brain  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  mascu- 
line fault  of  omission,  the  deeper  grew  the  mys- 
tery. She  was  not  a beauty ; but  what  of  that  ? 
She  was  certainly  a blue;  she  knew  the  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  besides  possessing 
the  “deep,  poetic  heart”  in  her  own  right. 
“Depth,”  in  fact,  was  her  forte;  perhaps,  if 
any  thing,  she  was  rather  too  deep.  At  all 
events  she  was  not  understood.  Alas!  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  peculiar  worth  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

“ I stand  on  an  eminence  grand  and  solitary,” 
sighed  Miss  Stephanie,  gazing  in  her  mirror. 
“I  feel  my  wrinkles.  Thirty-five  to-day.  The 
noon  of  life.  I see  the  ‘ noon-mark’  on  my  fore- 
head. Let  me  think,”  she  continued,  earnestly, 
“Yes,  I will  marry!  Before  the  year  is  over 
‘ the  only  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Rufus  Percy, 
one  of  our  first  citizens,  shall  be  led  to  the  altar 
by— by — ’ Well,  time  enough  yet  to  make  a 
choice.” 

“Stephanie,”  said  Mrs.  Percy,  breaking  in 
upon  her  daughter’s  reverie,  “what  cap  shall 
1 wear  to  the  wedding  ?” 

“ Wedding?  Wedding?”  repeated  Stephanie, 
with  an  air  of  bewilderment ; for  in  her  dream 
she  seemed  to  be  already  kneeling  in  bridal 
robes,  and  was  just  about  receiving  the  ring 
upon  her  taper  finger. 

“ Yes,”  continued  Madam  Percy.  “ Of  course 
I desire  to  make  a respectable  appearance.  I 
don’t  know,  for  my  part,  why  I shouldn’t  care  as 
much  as  I did  when  I was  young.  It  strikes  me 
a few  orange  flowers  wouldn’t  be  amiss  in  the 
border.  ” 

“What  border?” 

“Why,  my  cap-border,  dear.” 

“Bless  me,  mamma,  where  are  you  going  with 
a cap  ?” 

1 ‘ Stephanie,  my  love,  I am  talking  of  our  Gold- 
en Wedding.  What  else  do  you  suppose?” 

“To  be  sure,  mamma;  I had  forgotten,” 
sighed  Stephanie,  now  fully  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  at  the  altar,  and  that  the  bride- 
groom was  yet  undiscovered.  “No  wonder  I 
can  not  make  it  possible  that  such  a bright-eyed 
old  lady  has  been  married  fifty  years.  Why, 
mamma,  when  I celebrate  my  Golden  Wedding 
do  you  know  I shall  be  eighty-five  /” 

‘ ‘ A hundred  more  likely,  ” laughed  Mrs.  Percy, 
spreading  some  elegant  lace  over  a chair  back  and 
admiring  the  delicate  pattern.  “No,  Stephanie ; 
I have  given  you  up  entirely.  What  say  to  my 
wearing  a pearl-gray  silk  with  th  is  rich  lace  ? H owr 
finely  it  would  light  up  with  my  diamonds!” 

“You  seem  to  be  easily  discouraged  about  me,” 
said  Stephanie,  querulously.  “ I may  marry  yet. 
Stranger  things  hav^p^. 


“Yes,  they  say  we  shall  travel  to  the  moon  in 
a balloon,”  said  Mrs.  Percy,  coolly;  “but  I doubt 
it.  Now  about  these  invitations?” 

“ My  sweet  mother,  your  raillery  is  quite  out 
of  taste!”  exclaimed  Stephanie,  with  some  agi- 
tation. “If  I have  been  so  fastidious  in  my 
early  youth  as  to  slight  good  opportunities,  it  is 
not  too  late  yet  to  repent.” 

“Very  true;  but  1 advise  you  to 


Be  wise  with  speed 
fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed.’ 


Now  do  turn  your  attention  to  my  cap.” 

But  the  sentimental  young  lady  murmured  to 
herself,  unheeding  the  question  of  caps  and  wed- 
ding-cake ; 

“Come  to  me,  O my  love,  my  fate, 

Ere  all  be  cold  and  desolate; 

Come,  I have  sought  thee  far  and  near; 

Come,  lest  I wither  while  I wait ; 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  year." 

“ I don’t  see  what  is  going  to  be  done  with 
our  Stephanie,”  wailed  Madam  Percy  to  her  hus- 
band ; “she  seems  to  have  every  gift  of  mind  ex- 
cept common-sense.  On  all  subjects  but  love 
she  talks  rationally.” 

“Yes,  there’s  a screw  loose  about  the  poor 
child,  ” responded  the  head  of  the  family.  “ Not 
that  we  love  her  less  than  any  of  the  eight  who 
are  married  and  settled  in  life ; but  we  certainly 
can  not  take  that  pride  in  her  we  did  in  them.” 

“I  accept  it  as  a discipline,”  said  Madam  Per- 
cy, patting  her  gray  curls,  “sent  to  humble  us 
and  lead  us  away  from  the  vanities  of  this  present 
evil  world.” 

After  which  pious  remark  the  good  lady  de- 
voted herself  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  dyeing 
her  hair,  which  was  so  intensely  white  as  to  be 
of  itself  another  means  of  discipline. 

Thenight  of  the  Golden  Wedding  rolled  around, 
and  was  smiled  upon  by  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
It  was  a perfect  evening  in  June.  The  Percy 
mansion  was  overflowing  with  guests ; and,  to 
suit  a poetical  fancy  of  Stephanie’s,  the  trees 
upon  the  lawn  were  hung  with  colored  lanterns, 
which  lighted  up  the  flower-beds  with  vari- 
ous grotesque  colors,  and  converted  the  neatly- 
trimmed  hedge  and  luxuriant  grass  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  a huge  kaleidoscope. 

Stephanie  gazed  upon  the  enchanted  scene 
with  eyes  that  had  in  them  a far-away  look. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  beloved  unknown. 

“ ‘ Oh  face  that  I have  never  seen,’  ” she  softly 
repeated  to  herself,  ‘“come  to  me,  my  love,  my 
fate !’  ” 

But  as  yet,  among  the  gay  throngs  of  relatives 
and  friends,  no  such  face  had  appeared,  no 
strange  guest,  who  could  be  mistaken  for  a 
“love”  or  a “fate;”  only  Uncle  Johns,  Aunt 
Matildas,  and  cousins  and  cousinesses  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  with  a due  sprink- 
ling of  well-meaning  friends,  who  could  not  claim 
the  least  relationship,  but  were  freely  tolerated 
on  account  of  their  golden  gifts. 

“My  prophetic  soul  tells  me  he  is  coming  yet,” 
thought  Stephanie,  who  had  been  reading  “ Elect- 
ive Affinities”  that  morning,  interspersed  with 
dribblets  of  ‘ ‘ Maud”  and  ‘ ‘ The  Princess. ” “I 
wonder  if  he  will  know  me  by  delicate  intui- 
tion ?”  pursued  Miss  Percy.  “I  believe  I am 
looking  my  best  to-night.  ” 

This  was  probably  true ; but  a superficial  ob- 
server would  have  classed  poor  Stephanie  with 
the  “hopelessly  unmarried.”  She  had  no  feat- 
ures in  particular  and  was  far  from  being  a fright ; 
but  with  all  her  studied  elegance,  acquired  in 
the  best  society,  she  was  woodeny,  with  the 
straightness  and  stiffness  of  an  old-fashioned 
clothes-pin.  She  also  wore  a decided  mustache, 
which  seemed  a waste  of  substance,  considering 
the  poverty  of  her  large  head  in  respect  to  hair. 
However,  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  for  wise  peo- 
ple to  declare  of  the  uncertain  future  that  this  or 
that  event  will  not  take  place.  Stephanie  had  a 
hope,  though  it  bordered  on  despair,  a glimmer- 
ing hope  that  to-night  would  be  a turning-point 
in  her  destiny.  And,  as  if  the  hitherto  hard 
Fates  were  suddenly  mollified  by  her  appeal  to 
their  mercies,  the  curtain  actually  rose  upon  a 
remarkable  arrival.  The  word  “curtain”  is  to 
be  understood  in  a metaphorical  sense ; for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  strange  gentleman  alluded  to 
was  first  seen  out  of  doors  directly  in  range  of  a 
green  lantern.  He  was  tall  and  well  formed, 
with  commanding  presence  and  clearly  cut  feat- 
ures. He  had  just  entered  this  variegated  fairy- 
land, and  was  standing  near  Miss  Percy,  though 
truth  compels  us  to  say  with  no  delicate  intui- 
tion that  he  was  “the  coming  man.” 

“Miss  Percy — Mr.  Pendleton,”  said  a mutual 
friend.  And  so  the  first  step  was  taken,  and 
every  body  knows  it  is  “ the  first  step  that  costs.” 

Stephanie  looked  up  and  met  a pair  of  brilliant 
eyes  shining  down  upon  her  with  respectful  ad- 
miration. 

“ Welcome,  Sir,”  said  she,  impulsively,  “ wel- 
come to  this  happy  land  where 

‘Every  flower  writes  music  on  the  air.’’’ 

An  auspicious  beginning  this,  with  poetiy  to 
start  with ! Stephanie,  being  seized  with  a new 
idea,  made  a hasty  movement  backward,  and 
nearly  lost  her  balance  over  a verbena-bed. 

“ Can  it  be,  Sir,  that  this  is  our  cousin  Hosea 
Pendleton?”  (“Our  unmarried  cousin,”  she 
added,  mentally.) 

“The  same,  dear  Madam,  and  your  humble 
servant  ever.  As  I chanced  in  Boston  I saw  a 
notice  of  your  Golden  Wedding  there,  and  hast- 
ened here  to  pay  you  my  respects.” 

“He  talks  in  blank  verse,”  thought  the  enrap- 
tured Stephanie. 

“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
Madam.  Time  has  most  kindly  dealt  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  flatter,  Sir.” 

Little  dreamed  the  fair  Stephanie  of  the  mis- 
take her  guest  was  making.  Owing  to  his  near- 
sightedness and  the  deceitful  hue  which  the  green 
lanterns  threw  across  her  thin  features,  he  sup- 
posed he  was  addressing  the  venerable  bride  of 
the  evening*  his  unknown  cousin  of  a third  re- 


move, Mrs.  Percy.  But  he  was  soon  unde- 
ceived ; for  his  cousin  of  the  fourth  remove,  Miss 
Stephaine,  immediately  suggested  that  she  was 
ready  to  lead  him  indoors  and  present  him  to 
her  respected  parents,  who  were  standing  in  the 
hall  under  a blazing  coronet  of  gas-light. 

Mr.  Pendleton  could  see,  despite  his  poor  eye- 
sight, that  he  was  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Steph- 
anie clung  to  him  like  a sweet-pea.  Stay ; this 
is  mixing  metaphors.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
sweet-pea’s  clinging  to  a lion  ? Rather  he  was 
the  star  of  the  evening,  and  she  a humble  fire- 
fly looking  up  at  him  in  a fervent  glow  of  adora- 
tion. To  say  that  her  appreciation  of  him  was 
without  effect  upon  Mr.  Pendleton  would  be  to 
do  injustice  to  the  most  susceptible  of  men.  All 
his  life  long — and  he  was  now  of  mature  age — 
he  had  been  a silent  adorer  of  ladies.  To  hold 
silk  for  them,  to  sit  in  a comer  and  gaze  on 
them,  to  hand  them  to  their  carriages,  to  be  in 
some  sort  a foot-stool  for  their  charming  feet, 
had  been  to  him  a precious  privilege.  They  all 
seemed  willing  to  be  admired ; but  when  it  came 
to  serious  intentions  Mr.  Pendleton  had  always 
found  them  exceedingly  coy.  Sometimes  they 
declared  they  were  averse  to  matrimony  alto- 
gether; but  their  objection  was  soon  overruled 
by  some  happier  swain ; so  the  discomfited  Hosea 
had  often  been  doomed  to  look  on  at  their  wed- 
dings, holding  a bouquet  of  flowers  before  his 
breaking  heart.  The  number  of  times  that  brit- 
tle organ  had  been  broken  and  mended  was  an 
anatomical  curiosity ; still  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
troduction to  his  fair  cousin  it  was  as  good  as 
new  and  quite  ready  to  be  demolished  again  by 
whom  it  might  concern.  Not  that  Stephanie  was 
likely  to  prove  dangerous,  but  there  were  a few 
lovely  young  girls  in  the  company  who  might. 

As  Hosea  looked  about  him  his  dying  hopes 
revived  again.  He  felt  an  insane  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  way,  and  so  win  the  fa- 
vor of  these  unknown  charmers.  Toasts  and 
speeches  were  going  the  rounds ; he  determined 
to  make  a speech  himself.  True,  he  had  never 
undertaken  such  a thing  in  public  but  once,  and 
then  had  broken  down  ingloriously ; but  to-night 
he  felt  inspired ; he  should  immortalize  himself, 
he  knew.  He  stole  softly  along  to  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  whispered  in  his 
ear,  “You’d  better  call  on  Mr.  Pendleton  to 
make  a speech.” 

Now  who  Mr.  Pendleton  might  be  was  a pro- 
found mystery  to  Dr.  Shaw ; but  at  the  next 
opening  he  politely  invited  that  mythical  gentle- 
man, “if  present,  to  come  forward  and  offer  a 
few  remarks.” 

To  the  worthy  doctor’s  surprise  the  summons 
was  answered  by  the  very  person  who  had  whis- 
pered the  suggestion.  Stephanie,  not  being  in 
the  secret,  was  delighted  to  see  the  magnificent 
Mr.  Pendleton  walk  out  and  take  possession  of 
the  door-stone.  The  manner  in  which  he  did  it 
was  truly  imposing.  There  was  an  expectant 
hush  in  die  air. 

“My  dearly  beloved  uncle  and  aunt,”  ex- 
claimed the  amateur  orator,  with  a grand  flour- 
ish ; and  then  stopped.  He  had  made  a mis- 
take in  the  relationship,  to  begin  with. 

“ My  dear  cousins,  ” resumed  he,  after  a pause 
long  enough  to  count  sixty ; and  stopped  again. 
The  fountain  of  inspiration  had  been  choked  at 
the  first  gush. 

* ‘ Poor  soul ! Can  it  be  that  my  presence  dis- 
concerts him  ?”  thought  Stephanie,  in  a flutter. 

‘ ‘ Or — ahem ! — I mean — ahem ! I did  not  in- 
tend to  be  called  forth ; I had  no  intention  of 
coming  forth — and — and — so  forth !” 

A preternatural  gravity  settled  upon  the  guests. 
Another  pause  ensued,  during  which  Stephanie’s 
heart  throbbed  with  sympathy,  and  her  mother 
was  “disciplined”  to  the  last  degree  of  endur- 
ance. Then,  with  a desperate  jerk,  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton caught  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse 
again. 

“ I did  propose  to — to — propose  to — offer  my- 
self— myself  to  offer — a few  remarks.” 

But  after  wipipg  the  drops  of  anguish  from 
his  forehead,  and  throwing  an  appealing  glance 
at  the  ceiling,  the  poor  man  gave  it  up,  and 
added : 

“But  there  seem  to  be  no — no  remarks  to  of- 
fer!”  and  rushed  off  the  door-stone  in  despair. 

Little  Mrs.  Blossom,  being  rather  hysterical, 
giggled  outright,  to  her  own  shame  and  conster- 
nation. The  well-bred  Mr.  Percy  looked  apo- 
plectic ; his  lady  wife  seemed  to  be  roasting  men- 
tally over  a fire  for  martyrs ; the  tender  Steph- 
anie alone  felt  pity  for  the  man  who  had  tried  to 
speak  and  made  a cat’s  cradle  of  the  thread  of 
his  story. 

“ Poor  dear !”  thought  she ; “ if,  as  I believe, 
we  have  each  met  our  fate  to-night,  no  wonder 
we  feel  a tumult  of  the  soul.  It  is  a pit)',  though, 
he  should  attempt  to  deliver  an  oration  under 
such  circumstances!” 

She  looked  up,  to  see  the  man  leaning  over 
her  chair. 

“ Well,  fair  cousin,”  said  he,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  ‘ ‘ how  did  I do  ? Made  a mess  of 
it,  didn't  I ?” 

“Not  so  very  bad,  Mr.  Pendleton.” 

“I  stammered,  I know  I did,”  returned  the 
orator,  candidly.  “I  forgot  my  speech;  but 
how  can  you  expect  a man  to  remember  any 
thing  under  such  a battery  of  bright  eyes  ?” 

Stephanie’s  dull  orbs  shot  forth  a very  unnec- 
essary sparkle.  She  did  not  know  that  Fanny 
Blossom  and  Mary  Bell,  the  two  mischievous 
girls  standing  close  by,  constituted  the  bright- 
eyed battery ; and  that  Mr.  Pendleton's  heart 
had  already  undergone  a slight  shock. 

“I  am  sorry  you  should  feel  any  embarrass- 
ment,” said  she,  with  a conscious  blush. 

‘ ‘ I have  the  misfortune  to  be  so  very  suscep- 
tible,” sighed  Mr.  Pendleton,  casting  a tender 
glance  toward  the  pink  and  white  Blossom,  who 
was  regarding  him  with  -a  smile. 

“ What  a pity,  Mr.  Pendleton,”  said  the  Blos- 
som, roguishly. 


“Very  gallant,  I am  sure,”  chimed  in  the 
Bell,  laughing  behind  her  fan. 

“Little  did  I dream  of  meeting  such  attrac- 
tions when  I came,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Pendleton, 
rapturously  patting  the  left  pocket  of  his  vest  as 
he  spoke. 

Miss  Stephanie  was  startled.  What  would  he 
say  next  ? There  was  such  peculiar  guilelessness 
about  the  man,  such  umvorldly  simplicity,  that  it 
was  barely  possible  he  might  propose  on  the  spot. 
Stephanie  w as  ready  and  w'aiting  for  the  declara- 
tion ; but  she  did  not  wish  it  proclaimed  from 
the  housetop ; she  very  much  preferred  that  it 
should  be  spoken  decently  and  in  order. 

“Come,  my  friends,”  said  she,  starting  up 
with  the  grace  of  a wooden  doll  on  wires,  “let 
us  join  the  party  in  the  music-room.” 

But  alas ! as  they  obeyed  her  suggestion  it 
somehow  happened  that  she  and  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton drifted  away  from  each  other  in  the  crowd. 
She  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  close  of  the 
evening.  He  made  his  adieu  very  politely,  it  is 
true,  but  she  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
impassioned  tenderness  was  gone  from  his  voice 
and  manner ; there  was  no  longer  the  slightest 
danger  of  a declaration.  Danger,  indeed ! Steph- 
anie groaned  as  she  laid  her  wear)-  head  on  the 
pillow. 

“ It  is  just  like  me,  ” said  she.  “ I w'as  always 
nipping  my  proposals  in  the  bud.  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton was  certainly  impressed ; but  now  he  has 
gone  away  discouraged.  ” 

“ Oh,  Stephanie,”  said  Mrs.  Percy  next  morn- 
ing, in  a tone  of  extreme  vexation,  “ what  a per- 
fect success  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  if 
that  stupid  cousin — ” 

“Mamma,”  replied  Stephanie,  with  flaming 
cheeks,  “I  presume  you  refer  to  the  princely 
Mr.  Pendleton.  I am  sorry  he  blundered  so 
sadly.  His  is  pre-eminently  the  gift  of  silence, 
and  he  should  not  have  attempted  to  speak. 
He  confessed  to  me  that  he  is  a very  suscep- 
tible man,  and  the — ahem — the  unexpected 
pleasure  of  meeting  me — ” 

“ Unexpected  fiddlesticks !”  broke  in  mamma, 
forgetting  her  manners.  “If  you  have  but  a 
thimbleful  of  brains,  Stephanie,  it  is  your  duty  to 
make  use  of  that  thimbleful.  Cousin  Hosea  is 
certainly  a simpleton  ; but,  for  all  that,  he  does 
not  care  about  you.  I heard  the  man  with  my  own 
ears  making  love  to  Fanny  Blossom.  I could 
wish,”  added  Madam  Percy,  pouring  a cup  of 
coffee  with  an  air  of  resignation,  “ I could  wish 
you  had  common-sense ; but,  my  daughter,  your 
weakness  of  intellect  is  my  discipline ; I accept 
it  as  such.” 

Poor  Stephanie  gazed  at  her  dry  toast  as  sor- 
rowfully as  if  it  had  been  the  remains  of  her  last 
friend.  The  bright  hope  which  had  sprung  up 
the  night  before  seemed  to  have  gone  out  with 
the  light  in  the  green  lantern. 

But  she  despaired  too  soon.  Cousin  Hosea 
had  not  been  smitten  by  her  mature  charms,  it  is 
true ; still  she  was  destined  to  hear  from  him 
again ; the  Fates,  grown  merciful  at  last,  were 
turning  the  tide  in  her  favor.  Ashamed  of  his 
failure  as  an  orator,  the  brilliant  Mr.  Pendleton 
determined  to  show  Misses  Blossom  and  Bell 
that,  at  least,  he  knew  how  to  write.  So  he 
droned  away  at  a dull  sketch  of  the  Golden 
Wedding,  published  it  in  a newspaper,  and  sent 
it  exultantly  to  those  blooming  young  ladies,  and 
also,  as  a matter  of  form,  to  his  pensive  cousin 
Stephanie. 

Miss  Percy’s  sensitive  spirits  rebounded  from 
freezing  point  to  summer  heat  in  a moment. 

“He  has  not  forgotten  me,  mamma ! See  how 
my  fate  seems  to  hang  on  that  one  evening,  as  I 
always  thought  it  would!” 

“ Your  fate,  you  foolish  child !” 

“ She  does  not  appreciate ; she  can  not  under- 
stand,” thought  Stephanie.  “Why  do  I speak 
to  her  of  my  deepest  feelings  ? I will  act  for 
myself.  Hitherto  I have  been  bound  by  con- 
ventionalities; I have  nearly  shipwrecked  my 
happiness  by  being  too  coy.  I will  now  try  what 
a little  boldness  will  do.” 

Seizing  a pen,  she  wrote  at  once  to  thank  Mr. 
Pendleton  for  his  kindness  in  sending  the  inter- 
esting newspaper.  She  delicately  hinted  at  the 
unusual  pleasure  his  brief  acquaintance  had  given 
her,  and  trusted  he  would  generously  pardon 
any  unintentional  coldness  he  might  have  ob- 
served in  her  manner  on  the  night  of  the  Golden 
Wedding,  for  verily  it  had  not  been  dictated  by 
her  heart. 

“ This  will  encourage  him,  ” thought  Stephanie, 
with  a sigh  of  relief ; “he  will  surely  answer  my 
letter.” 

He  did.  Mr.  Pendleton  had  never  received 
such  a missive  before,  so  elegantly  expressed,  so 
replete  with  kindly  interest.  What  she  meant 
by  “coldness”  he  could  not  divine;  and  con- 
cluded it  must  be  a figure  of  speech.  His  reply 
was  thoroughly  commonplace,  but  studied  with 
extreme  care.  Mr.  Pendleton’s  advantages  had 
been  good,  and  he  could  write  correct  English. 

Stephanie  was  alarmed.  She  was  too  happy ; 
she  was  afraid  to  trust  to  her  emotions. 

“I  have  been  deceived  a thousand  times,” 
thought  she.  “ How  many  men  have  seemed  to 
be  just  as  nearly  on  the  point  of  proposing  as  Mr. 
Pendleton  is,  yet  have  passed  me  by  on  the  other 
side?  Another  disappointment  would  crush  me.” 

Stephanie  tremblingly  took  up  her  diamond- 
pointed  pen  again. 

“ It  certainly  will  do  no  harm  for  me  to  ask 
him  what  his  intentions  are.  ” 

“ Because,  my  beloved  friend,”  wrote  she,  tear- 
fully, ‘ ‘ I feel  that  I can  not  allow  myself  to  be 
trifled  with !” 

“Trifled  with!  Good  gracious!”  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Mr.  Pendleton,  dropping  the  let- 
ter at  the  third  paragraph,  as  if  it  had  contained 
explosive  properties. 

He  let  it  he  on  the  floor  till  he  had  rubbed  his 
bald  head  to  the  color  of  a peony. 

“ As  if  I wouldn’t  give  a pretty  sum  if  I only 
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Then,  being  a very  susceptible  and  ill-used 
man,  who  had  always  sued  in  vain  for  a lady’s 
love,  he  took  up  the  letter  reverently  and — press- 
ed it  to  his  lips. 

“Well,  well,  to  think  of  my  making  a con- 
quest at  last!  Ilosea  Pendleton,  is  this  you? 
John  Meader  says  wives  come  to  us  like  four- 
leaved clovers,  when  we  least  expect  it.  How 
true!  What!  that  old  maid?  Homely,  too.  1 
must  declare  it’s  none  of  my  seeking.  That 
shows  it’s  fate, ! What  a deep  impression  I’ve 
made!  Poor  girl!  She  is  the  first  that  ever 
seemed  to  appreciate  my  real  worth.  Begs  me 
not  to  trifle  with  her ! Certainly  I won’t . And 
she  an  heiress  in  her  own  right ! ‘ Am  I seri- 

ous ?’  she  asks.  ‘ Why,  of  course  I am.  And 
really  I do  wonder  I never  thought  of  it  before !’  ” 

Mr.  Pendleton’s  next  letter  contained  a formal 
offer  of  marriage.  It  was  the  first  Stephanie 
had  ever  received,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 

“ Oh  mamma,  congratulate  me!"  she  cried. 

“You  foolish  child,  who  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  your  marrying  at  your  time  of  life ; 
and  such  a simpleton  as  Cousin  Hosea!” 

“After  all,  he’s  of  good  family,  my  dear,”  said 
aristocratic  Mr.  Percy,  trying  to  choke  down  his 
chagrin,  and  call  up  his  philosophy , “a  branch 
of  my  own  tree.  What  could  be  more  respect- 
able ?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear  husband ; if  a fool  catches  a 
fool  it  is  all  right,  and  we  should  consider  it  a 
means  of  discipline,”  was  the  pious  response. 
If  poor  Stephanie  is  only  happy,  I will  accept  the 
lesson  without  a murmur.” 

And  Stephanie  was  happy,  supremely  so ; Mr. 
Pendleton  also,  as  soon  as  he  had  duly  consid- 
ered the  matter.  They  settled  down  to  a quiet, 
harmless  life ; and  it  came  to  pass  as  years  went 
on  that  they  appeared  to  develop  a little  common- 
sense.  The  numerous  disappointments  of  the 
heart  which  had  made  them  both  so  cruelly  con- 
spicuous were  now  healed  forever,  and  though 
never  a brilliant  couple  they  have  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  two  fools. 


PARIS  ON  VELOCIPEDES. 


Young  Paris  is  just  now  carried  away  by  the 
rage  for  velocipedes ; and  these  machines  are 
now  the  crowning  nuisance  of  the  grand,  new 
avenues  of  the  great  City.  They  are  machines 
with  two  broad  wheels,  across  which  the  rider 
sits  and  propels  the  instrument  and  himself  with 
his  legs.  Parties  of  men  go  out  velocipeding 
just  as  our  fast  youths  go  out  yachting  or  driv- 
ing or  skating.  Sometimes  an  enthusiast  may 
be  seen  flashing  through  the  streets  in  single 
blessedness,  puffing  and  rushing  like  a railway 
train.  The  “ knowing  ones”  survey  each  other’s 
velocipedes  with  the  awful  solemnity  with  which 
horsey  men  survey  the  points  of  a horse.  The 
other  day,  the  sprightly  little  Queen,  Fatima 
Djoumbe,  on  a visit  to  Paris,  from  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  was  terrified  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  one  of  these  grotesque  ve- 
hicles, carrying  a young  dandy  along  like  the 
wind,  and  her  sudden  shriek  was  duly  placed  on 
record.  A rich  proprietor  of  Valence  was  also 
compelled  to  utter  a cry  of  alarm  when  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a couple  of  velocipedes 
on  the  public  road,  and  his  frightened  horses  up- 
setting his  carriage  into  a ditch.  The  gentle- 
man brought  the  case  into  court,  but  got  no 
damages. 

This  nuisance  is  one  of  the  “awful”  punish- 
ments which  Napoleon  has  brought  upon  himself 
forinsistingonimprovingtheParisian streets.  He 
has  persisted  in  macadamizing  and  asphaltizing 
the  roads  until  they  are  so  smooth  that  the  veloc- 
ipedes roll  as  swiftly  along  them  as  they  would 
across  a parlor  floor,  and  as  noiselessly,  too,  as  if 
the  floor  were  carpeted.  The  consequence  is  that 
foot  passengers  are  discomfited  and  horses  af- 
frighted. The  Parisians  scarcely  know  wheth- 
er to  laugh  or  scowl  over  this  new  rage,  which 
they  call  a superior  sort  of  skating  for  all  weath- 
ers. Is  the  repaving  of  Broadway  with  the  im- 
proved Belgian,  and  the  extension  of  the  Nich- 
olson and  Stafford  pavements  in  New  York,  to 
inflict  the  same  nuisance  on  this  City  and  peo- 
ple ? Is  Central  Park  to  be  given  up  next  sum- 
mer to  the  velocipede  skaters?  Young  New 
York,  no  doubt,  will  shortly  drive  some  of  these 
fast  vehicles  in  the  Central  Park  and  along 
Fifth  Avenue. 

This  new  mania,  over  which  Paris  is  so  ex- 
cited, is  after  all  an  old  one.  It  was  known  many 
years  ago  in  London,  England,  as  the  “ mania 
for  hobby-horses.”  For  two  or  three  years, 
from  1819-22,  it  raged  there,  and  an  account  of 
the  mania  says  that  “it  might  literally  be  said 
that  every  man  had  his  hobby.  Hobby-horses 
figured  in  the  parks,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  ev- 
ery road,  not  only  round  London,  but  near  most  , 
large  towns  in  the  country,  whither  this  fashion  I 
was  carried.  Dandies,  or  not  dandies,  all  were 
infected  with  this  strange  mania,  which  furnish-  I 
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ed  matter  for  caricature  upon  caricature  in  great 
abundance. 

There  is  an  old  cut  in  existence  taken  from  a 
caricature  published  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819, 
representing  the  military  episcopal  Duke  of  York 
— he  was  commander-in-chief  and  prince-bishop 
of  Osnaburg — riding  his  hobby  for  economy,  on 
the  road  to  Windsor.  It  was  a period  at  which 
the  outcry  against  the  extravagance  of  the  civil 
list — in  which  the  Duke  partook  largely — was 
particularly  loud  and  violent.  John  Bull,  who 
is  somewhat  astonished  at  the  figure  cut  by  the 
royal  hobby-rider  and  his  boasts  of  economy,  ex- 
claims : ‘ Dang  it,  Mister  Bishop,  thee  art  sav- 
ing, indeed , thee  used  to  ride  in  a coach  and 
six ; now  I pay  thee  £10,000  a year  more,  thee 
aft  riding  a wooden  horse  for  all  the  world  like  a 
gate-post.’  ” 


TIME’S  HEALING. 

Time  worketh  wonders  in  his  onward  course: 

To  those  who  bear  their  burdens  with  meek  heart 
He  lendeth  courage,  energy,  and  force. 

Then,  “bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,”  O my  soul ! 

Time  creepeth  with  a feeble  ling’ring  pace, 

He  bendeth  down  his  aged  back  and  stoops; 

Yet  aids  the  suff’ring  in  their  toilsome  race. 

Then,  “ bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,"  O my  soul ! 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  his  soft  dusk  wing 
He  Ieadeth  on  in  welcome  shade  to  peace. 

And  gently  smoothens  every  rugged  thing. 

Then,  “ bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,”  O my  soul  I 

His  scythe,  with  noiseless  surely-sweeping  swath, 
Mows  down  abuses,  prejudices,  wrongs ; 

Induces  amity,  assuages  wrath. 

Then,  “bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,"  O my  soul ! 
Hjs  kind  old  hand,  for  all  its  trembling  eld, 

Hath  oft  the  skill  to  disentangle  knots 
That  we  have  hopelessly  intricate  held. 

Then,  “bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,”  0 my  soul  l 

The  silent  dropping  of  his  hour-glass  sand 
Is  like  the  nnheard  stealing  on  of  “joy” 

That  “cometh  in  the  morning”  from  God’s  hand. 
Then,  “bring  forth  fruit  with  patience,"  O my  soul ! 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Not  long  ago  an  English  gentleman  was  rowing 
about  a small  lake  with  several  of  his  children  and 
one  or  two  friends.  A little  girl,  three  years  old, 
leaned  over  the  boat's  side  to  drink,  and  fell  into  the 
water.  Her  father  jumped  in  after  and  seized  her,  rose 
once  ot  twice,  and  then  sank  never  to  reappear  alive. 
He  probably  could  swim  a little ; but  it  is  clear  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  art  could  hardly  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  be  of  any  practical  use,  even  to  himself,  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it 
is  a “ difficult  gymnastic  feat”  to  support  even  an  in- 
animate body  in  fresh  water.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not  depends  on  many  varying  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly an  inanimate  body  is  less  troublesome  to  man- 
age than  a living  and  terrified  person  who  clutches  at 
and  drags  down  his  would-be  preserver.  An  English 
journal,  in  commenting  upon  the  accident  above-men- 
tioned, gives  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  trying  to 
save  another  in  the  water.  If  the  drowning  person  is 
insensible  he  may  be  towed  by  the  hair,  or  *?ven  by 
one  hand;  hut  when  any  power  of  struggling,  or 
clasping,  remains,  pushing  is  the  only  safe  method. 
The  swimmer  should,  with  his  right  hand,  seize  his 
friend  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  or,  better  still,  under 
one  arm  from  behind.  He  should  then,  keeping  this 
arm  straight,  take,  as  nearly  on  his  right  side  as  pos- 
sible, the  strokes  that  may  be  necessary  to  bring  him 
to  a place  to  which  he  can  cling  and  support  his  com- 
panion till  help  arrives.  The  onward  motion  so  far 
counteracts  all  downward  tendency  that,  except  the 
swimmer  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  raise  the 
other  above  the  surface,  no  effort  to  “ support"  will  be 
necessary.  These  directions,  simple  as  they  are,  could 
not,  of  course,  be  followed  in  an  emergency  unless, 
in  addition  to  a good  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, one  retains  his  presence  of  mind. 

In  France  swimming  is  systematically  taught,  and 
there  is  hardly  a town  of  any  importance,  if  situated 
on  a river,  without  its  floating  bath  and  swimming 
school.  In  England,  however,  no  such  facilities  are 
common ; nor  are  there  any  adequate  arrangements 
made  by  the  public,  authorities  in  most  American  cit- 
ies for  bathing  and  swimming. 

Cantion  should  be  used  not  only  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  cattle  disease  among  animals,  but  also 
in  handling  the  deceased  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Troy  a man  skinned  two  cows  which  had  died.  His 
hands  and  arms  were  somewhat  scratched  by  berry 
bushes,  and  in  this  manner  the  poisonous  matter  or 
virus  was  inoculated  into  his  arm.  The  limb  began 
to  swell  and  pain  him  very  much.  He  consulted  a 
physician,  but  his  condition  rapidly  grew  worse  until 
it  resulted  in  his  death.  A sister,  who  had  attended 
the  deceased  during  his  illness,  was  also  infected  by 
contact,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  recovers. 

At  this  season,  when  mortality  among  children  from 
cholera  infantum  is  excessive,  a few  suggestions  for 
the  prevention  of  this  disease,  given  by  a physician  of 
New  York,  may  be  useful:  Preserve  cleanliness  of 
room,  clothes,  and  person  of  child,  and  secure  fresh 
air  for  it.  Use  light  flannel  covering  of  chest  and 
bowels  at  all  times,  and  other  covering  to  suit  the 
changes  of  weather.  If  a child  under  six  months  old 
does  not  nurse,  its  milk  should  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : Boil  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  barley  with  a gill 
of  water  for  fifteen  minutes ; to  which  add  a little  salt, 
half  the  amount  of  boiled  milk,  and  a lump  of  loaf- 
sugar  ; give  it  to  the  child  lukewarm.  If  the  child  is 
over  six  months  old,  the  boiled  milk  and  barley-water 
should  be  in  equal  quantities.  If  the  child  is  costive 
use  farina  instead  of  barley  flour,  or  use  oat-meal  gru- 
el, strained  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  milk.  Beef 
tea  or  beef  soup  may  be  added  to  this  food  for  five 
months,  or  older.  No  child  under  two  years  of  age 
should  be  allowed  the  miscellaneous  diet  of  the  table. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  now  engaged  in 
erecting  sheds  over  the  exposed  parts  of  their  track 
to  protect  it  against  the  deep  snows  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada mountains.  Last  winter  the  sheds  that  had  been 
built  were  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  snow  that  fell 
upon  them.  Those  that  are  now  being  built  are  of 
heavy  timber  frame-work,  with  pointed  gable  roofs, 
and  look  as  if  they  could  withstand  almost  any  press- 
ure of  snow.  Nearly  forty  miles  of  the  track  will  have 
to  be  thus  covered,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  required 
will  be  enormous.  Not  less  than  twenty-two  saw- 
mills, most  of  them  worked  by  steam,  are  run  night 


and  day,  employing  nea^y  two  thousand  men ; and 
yet  thfcy  do  not  work  up  to  the  needs  of  the  Company. 
In  a few  weeks  twenty-eight  mills  will  be  running. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  no  less  than  800)000 
feet  of  lumber  to  construct  a mile  of  sheds. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  dim  and  distant  future 
for  those  who  suffer  great  irritation  from  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes.  The  Lancet  mentions  it  as  a curious  fact 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  whole,  or  different  parts, 
of  the  system  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  irritants 
appears  to  be  .imlted,  and  the  bites  ot  mosquitoes, 
the  action  ot  vesicants,  and  the  power  ot  vaccine  and 
other  animal  poisons,  can  not  be  made  to  perpetuate 
their  effects  on  one  and  the  came  system.  So,  after 
being  poisoned  enough,  wa  shall  be  proof  against 
their  bites.  However,  it  is  not  so  much  theiT  long' 
bills  as  their  perpetual  noty  that  annoy ; and  nothing 
is  better  than  good  netting  to  keep  the  creatures  at  a 
distance  during  the  night 

It  is  stated  that  a French  author,  being  desirous  to 
write  a biography  of  Charles  Dickens,  wrote  to  that 
gentleman  for  materials,  but  received  none,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens replying  that  he  “ had  long  ago  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  writing  an  autobiography." 

A curious  story  is  told  by  the  Nashville  Banner  of  a 
wolf-chase  through  the  town  of  Tnllahoma.  A party 
of  hunters  were  on  their  way  to  the  mountains,  when 
their  hounds  run  upon  a wolf  by  accident.  A race 
followed.  The  wolf,  not  having  time  to  choose  his 
course,  went  tearing  through  the  streets  of  Tullahoma 
at  a tremendous  rate,  pursued  by  hounds  and  hunt- 
ers. Every  body  in  town  joined  the  chase— at  least 
almost  every  body,  until  the  crowd  numbered  eight 
hundred.  The  excitement  was  increased  by  an  offer 
made  of  five  dollars  to  any  man  who  would  bring  the 
scalp  of  the  wolf  to  the  au  thorities  of  Tullahoma.  The 
race  continued  between  four  and  five  hours,  when  the 
exhausted  creature,  having  been  chased  through  the 
town  two  or  three  times,  took  refuge  in  the  mail  car 
of  the  Nashville  train,  which  just  arrived  as  his 
strength  was  failing.  The  mail  agent  retired  to  the 
tender  of  the  engine.  Suddenly  the  train  started,  car- 
rying the  wolf,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  gather- 
ing crowd  at  the  station.  About  the  time  the  train 
got  outside  the  town  the  monster  jumped  out  and 
made  good  his  escape. 

The  Green  Mountain  State  has  produced  a wonder- 
ful story,  which  any  body  is  at  liberty  to  believe. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  tale : There  is  a man  in 
Vermont  who  can  not  speak  to  his  fether.  Previous 
to  his  birth  some  difficulty  arose  between  his  mother 
and  father,  and  for  a considerable  time  she  refused  to 
speak  with  him,  but  tile  difficulty  was  subsequently 
healed.  The  child  began  to  talk  at  the  usual  age,  but 
was  always  silent  when  with  the  father.  He  so  con- 
tinued until  five  years  old,  when  the  father,  having 
exhausted  his  powers  of  persuasion,  inflicted  punish- 
ment for  what  was  regarded  as  stubbornness.  This 
elicited  nothing  bnt  sighs  and  groans.  The  child  ap- 
parently coaid  not  speak  to  him,  although  he  en- 
deavored to  do  so.  .And  when  the  boy  grew  to  ma- 
ture age  all  efforts  to  converse  with  his  father  were 
fruitless.  A pretty  tough  story  this  1 

A remarkable  criminal  trial  has  been  recently  held 
at  Posen,  Germany.  A master  bookbinder,  named 
Wittmann,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  six  per- 
sons in  six  years,  namely,  his  four  wives  and  two 
children.  All  of  the  wives  had  some  property,  and 
had  made  wills  in  favor  of  the  husband  before  their 
death.  On  the  death  of  the  fourth  wife  suspicion  was 
excited,  and  a thorough  investigation  made,  which 
resulted  in  proving  that  arsenic  had  been  used  to 
poison  them  all.  Wittmann  has  been  sentenced  to 
death.  His  motive  seems  to  have  been  merely  to  ob- 
tain money. 

In  Syria  the  regulations  pertaining  to  divorces  are 
singular.  If  a man  divorce  his  wife  he  can  not  see 
her  face  again.  If  both  man  and  wife  agree  to  a di- 
vorce, it  takes  place ; if  not,  there  is  a secret  meeting 
held  of  the  friends  of  the  parties,  called  the  assembly 
of  verification.  If  the  fault  be  on  the  side  of  the  hus- 
band, he  must,  on  separation,  give  the  wife  the  half 
of  his  property,  and  vice  versa.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular customs  of  the  Druses  is,  that  if  news,  true  or 
false,  go  abroad  that  a man  has  divorced  his  wife,  the 
cadi  sends  for  him,  and  says  : “ The  news  of  your  di- 
vorce having  gone  abroad  it  must  take  place."  And 
if  the  man  should  say,  “ I have  not  divorced  my  wife," 
it  is  of  no  avail. 

The  following  incident  may  seem  a rough  one ; bnt 
the  uneducated  Irishman  brusquely  expresses  a feel- 
ing which  many,  wiser,  and  alas ! not  better,  indulge 
—that  there  is  no  occasion  for  prayer  until  danger  is 
imminent.  Two  raftsmen  were  caught  recently  in  a 
gale  on  the  Mississippi  The  raft  was  just  emerging 
from  Lake  Pepin  as  the  squall  came.  In  an  instant  it 
was  pitching  and  writhing  as  if  suddenly  dropped  into 
Charybdis,  while  the  waves  broke  over  her  with  tre- 
mendous uproar.  Expecting  instant  destruction,  one 
of  the  men  dropped  on  his  knees  and  commenced 
praying  with  an  earnestness  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Happening  to  open  his  eyes  an  instant,  he  observed 
his  companion,  not  engaged  in  prayer,  but  pushing  a 
pole  in  the  water  at  the  side  of  the  raft. 

“ What’s  that  yer  doin’,  Mike  ?"  said  he  : “get  down 
on  yer  knees  now,  for  there  isn’t  a minute  between  us 
and  purgatory  1” 

“ Be  aisy,  Pat,"  said  the  other,  as  he  coolly  con- 
tinued to  punch  with  his  pole : “ be  aisy,  now,  what’s 
the  use  of  prayin’  when  a feller  can  tech  bottom  with 
a pole  ?’’ 

The  Artesian  well  on  the  Colt  estate  in  Hartford  has 
now  reached  a depth  of  between  1300  and  1400  feet. 
Work  has  been  suspended  on  it  during  the  extreme 
hot  weather,  but  will  now  be  resumed  with  the  aid  of 
a new  steam-engine  of  greater  power  than  the  one 
hitherto  used.  The  lowest  rock  yet  struck  in  boring 
this  well  is  a very  dark  slate. 

Don’t  sneeze  too  violently ! A man  in  Nevada  City 
sneezed  his  shoulder  out  of  joint  a week  or  two  ago. 
Four  men  and  a surgeon  gave  it  considerable  polling 
to  get  it  into  place  again. 

The  streets  of  London  are  watered  with  a weak  so- 
lution of  salt  and  chloride  of  lime.  One  watering  a 
day  is  sufficient 

Is  there  not  some  truth  iu  the  following  which  we 
clip  from  an  English  paper  ? 

“Every  thing  nowadays  must  he  done  on  a large 
scale ; a lie  must  he  a bfo  lie  to  be  properly  respected. 
The  unhappy  wretch  maddened  by  drink  or  jealousy, 
who,  in  a moment  of  temporary  insanity,  gives  a blow 
which  deprives  of  life  all  that  he  loves  best  in  the 
world,  is  an  awful  murderer.  The  directors  of  rail- 
ways who,  by  mismanagement,  kill  a few  hundreds 
of  the  human  race,  are  courted  and  respected.  The 
heartless  creditor  who,  by  his  harshness,  drives  his 
unfortunate  debtor  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
suicide,  may  be  admired  by  all  for  his  many  charita- 


ble works.  For  our  part  we  would,  so  far  as  possible, 
punish  canses.  If,  whenever  a railway  accident  oc- 
curred, a couple  of  directors  or  railway  officials  were 
tied  on  to  the  ‘ buffers’  of  the  engine  and  forced  to 
travel  thus  for  a month  or  so  daily,  we  much  doubt 
if  railway  smashes  for  the  next  few  weeks  would  be 
of  such  frequent  occurrence.” 

Fashions  repeat  themselves  in  the  course  of  years, 
if  we  are  able  to  understand  a passage  in  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sermon  on  the  marriage  ring:  “Menander, 
in  the  comedy,  brings  in  a man  turning  his  wife  from 
his  house  because  she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which 
was  then  the  beauty."  Menander  flourished  about 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 

A learned  savant  of  Sweden  accounts  for  the  terri- 
ble earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  tempests  we 
have  experienced  within  the  past  year  or  two  by  a 
theory  that  the  crust  of  the  Earth  has  been  very  seri- 
ously depressed  and  broken.  He  also  intimates  that, 
by  the  exit  of  subterranean  fires  and  other  causes,  the 
ices  of  the  Poles  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
angle  of  the  equator  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  very 
perceptibly  diminished. 

A writer  at  the  * ‘ Springs,"  in  commenting  upon  the 
“ prescribed  manner"  of  imbibing  Congress  water,  re- 
marks that  a “ green  one,”  going  to  drink  for  the  first 
time,  walks  carefully  and  timidly ; if  there  is  a crowd, 
he  is  the  last  man  and  every  new-comer  gets  ahead ; 
he  takes  the  glass  tremblingly  and  looks  into  it  and 
through  it ; then  he  takes  a swallow  and  looks  bea- 
tific ; takes  another  ana  another,  as  he  would  castor- 
oil,  with  a terrible  pause ; perhaps,  having  finished 
the  first  glass,  he  remembers  that  he  may  he  watched, 
and  so  he  quietly  takes  another,  and  then  leaves  for  a 
walk  like  a man  who  has  done  his  duty.  But  yonr 
regular  drinker  is  the  first  to  come,  and  as  jealous  and 
tenacious  of  his  place  as  the  one  next  to  the  rail  of  a 
monkey’s  cage.  He  swallows  glass  after  glass  like 
nectar,  and  only  stops  When  he  is  full  up  to  the 
throat.  He  then  .takes  a tom  or  two  to  shake  it 
down. 

Why  will  not  newspapers  give  important  details 
when  they  tell  about  any  thing  wonderful  or  ex- 
cellent? An  exchange  says : “ There  is  a village  out 
West  so  healthy  that  people  can’t  die  there,  but  are 
obliged  to  go  to  the  next  town  if  they  are  tired  of  liv- 
ing ; and  there  were  two  men  who  lived  there  so  old 
that  they  did  not  know  who  they  were,  and  nobody 
could  tell  them  I"  But  what  is  the  name  of  that  vil- 
lage ? Have  the  doctors  carefully  suppressed  it  ? 

Is  there  any  limit  to  electrical  wonders  ? The  Amer- 
ican Artisan  describes  a book  containing  24,993  ems 
of  solid  matter  which  was  both  set  and  distributed  by 
an  electrical  type-setting  machine  in  six  hours  thirty- 
nine  minutes.  One  of  these  machines,  it  is  said,  may 
be  placed  in  a newspaper  office  in  Boston  or  New 
York,  and  he  operated  on  by  a reporter  in  any  other 
place  connected  with  the  machine  by  telegraph.  That 

is,  the  reporter  may  take  his  notes  to  the  telegraph 
and  set  them  up  in  type  at  the  distant  office.  Truly 
this  is  the  age  of  inventions ! 

An  old  stone  house  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses  now  standing  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  erected  by  the  Company  who 
first  settled  the  town,  in  1640,  for  the  use  of  their  lead- 
er, a minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  stone 
of  which  the  building  is  constructed  was  brought,  on 
hand-barrows,  from  a ledge  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  house  stands.  The  ce- 
ment used  in  building  the  walls  is  said  to  be  harder 
than  the  stone  itself.  The  house  was  used  by  the  first 
settlers  as  a kind  of  fort,  for  some  time,  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  hostile  savages. 

An  eccentric  Irish  gentleman  has  lately  launched  a 
yacht  weighing  sixteen  tons  on  Lake  Gowna.  The 
yacht,  however,  was  built  in  Dublin ; so,  when  com- 
pleted, it  was  mounted  on  an  iron  tmek  drawn  by 
twelve  horses,  and  in  her  the  owner,  his  wife,  and 
retinae  traveled  to  his  castle ; and  it  is  said  they  great- 
ly enjoyed  the  journey,  which  occupied  four  or  five 
days.  All  along  the  road  crowds  assembled  to  witness 
the  singular  spectacle ; and  many  amusing  comments 
were  made  by  the  quick-witted  Irish. 

A new  method  of  ventilation,  called  the  Rattan  sys- 
tem, is  announced,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is 
the  introduction  of  warm  air  near  the  ceiling,  and  the 
passing  out  of  bad  air  near  the  floor. 

Newspapers  certainly  produce  some  literary  as  well 
as  natural  curiosities.  For  example,  a Wisconsin  pa- 
per says : “During  a fierce  thunder-storm  near  Mount 
Desert  the  lightning  came  down  through  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  a bed,  upon  which  lay  a husband  and  wife, 
throwing  the  man  out  of  bed,  thence  into  the  cellar 
and  out  through  the  drain,  and  then  plowed  up  the 
ground  to  the  barn-yard,  where  it  killed  a cow." 

A Springfield  journal  tells  of  a horse  which  ran 
away  in  that  city,  “throwing  the  driver  out  and  cut- 
ting a severe  gash  in  one  of  his  hind  legs.” 

A notice  of  a recent  steamboat  explosion  In  a West- 
ern paper  ends  as  follows : “ The  captain  swam  ashore. 
So  did  the  chamber-maid : she  was  insured  for  $15,000, 
and  loaded  with  iron.” 

A Western  editor  describes  the  scene  at  a popular 
lecture  thus : “ Three  thousand  ladies  were  hanging 
on  the  lips  of  one  man.”  A pretty  strong  man  that  I 

A Syracuse  printer,  in  setting  up  a book  publish- 
er’s advertisement,  construed  one  of  Dickens’s  works 
thus:  “ ‘Barney,’  by  Rudge— $1  60." 

A New  York  daily  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  “ ex-Governor  Andrew  was  born  in  1818,  previous 
to  which  event  he  had  two  strokes  of  apoplexy,  one 
in  1804,  and  the  other  in  1800." 

Tooth-picks  are  inexpensive  luxuries ; consequently 
the  fatal  accident  reported  from  Chicago  last  week 
never  need  to  be  repeated.  A woman  in  that  city  died 
from  the  effects  of  swallowing  the  point  of  a needle, 
which  broke  off  while  she  was  picking  her  teeth  with 

it. 

The  name  of  the  new  Territory  is  sometimes  seen 
spelled  Alaska,  and  sometimes  Aliaska.  Mr.  Sumner 
says : “ I think  the  spelling  * Aliaska’  is  a mistake,  for 
which  the  Coast  Survey  in  their  first  map  of  this  coun- 
try are  partly  responsible.  On  that  map  this  country 
is  spelled  Aliaska  with  an  i.  On  inquiry  there  I found 
they  had  no  particular  authority  for  the  spelling,  and 
on  my  suggestion  it  was  altered  to  Alaska  in  a sub- 
sequent edition."  It  is  a good  rule  to  adopt  the  most 
simple  mode  of  spelling  words,  which  is  sustained  by 
good  authority— therefore  Alaska  is  preferable. 

According  to  the  Detroit  Post  there  are  the  remains 
of  many  wrecks  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  which, 
though  deposited  many  years  ago,  are  yet  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  No  less  than  seven  vessels 
are  mentioned,  among  them  the  steamers  Washington 
and  A tlantic,  considerable  portions  of  which  lie  in 
their  original  position.  On  a still  day  the  remains  of 
the  Atlantic  are  plainly  visible. 

Original  from 
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ALASKA  SCENES. 

It  seems  that  Alaska,  at  $7,000,000,  is  not 
suc  h a dear  bargain  after  all.  It  is  reported  that 
a company  of  American  capitalists  have  offered 
$10,000,000  in  gold  for  the  trading  monopoly 
of  the  country,  leaving  the  United  States  to  ear- 
ly on  the  government.  We  do  not  know  how 
true  this  is,  but  the  fur  trade  of  the  country 
alone  appears  to  he  so  valuable  that  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington  has  dispatched  a 
special  ship  to  Sitka  to  see  to  the  suppression  of 
the  illegal  collection  of  the  skins  by  unauthorized 
persons,  and  the  unlawful  killing  of  the  animals 
out  of  season.  Laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  animals  in  their  breeding  seasons 
are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
government  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fur  interests  are  valuable. 

From  all  accounts,  however,  the  soil  of  Sitka 
is  not  the  most  valuable  in  these  United  States 
and  Territories.  We  give  on  page  572  a couple 
of  illustrations  by  which,  at  a glance,  the  reader 
will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  more  dreary- 
looking landscape  than  that  on  the  Yukon  River 
(not  Youcon,  as  the  map-makers  say).  The 
first  of  these  represents  the  artist’s  first  sight  of 
this,  the  principal  river  of  Alaska.  It  rises  in 
British  Columbia,  about  two  hundred  miles  east 
of  Sitka,  and  runs  due  north  through  Alaska  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Of  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
river  the  artist  says : “About  noon  (of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1866)  we  could  see  a faint  streak  of  blue 
over  the  trees.  We  traveled  hard  to  reach  it, 
and  at  sundown  broke  from  the  woods,  shot 
down  a steep  bank,  pnd  stood  on  an  immense 
snow-covered  field  of  ice,  the  mighty  Yukon. 
Hardly  a patch  of  ‘ clear’  ice  was  to  be  seen ; it 
was  every  where  covered  with  a wintry  mantle, 
the  river  in  but  a few  places  still  open,  and  run- 
ning swiftly.  From  bank  to  bank  was  not  less 
than  a mile,  and  several  of  the  thousand  islands 
of  the  river  were  visible  in  either  direction.  ” The 
Yukon  is  the  great  highway  of  the  country  in 
winter  for  the  Indian  hunter,  and  for  the  traveler 
or  trader,  and  dog-sledges  are  universally  used. 
When  arrived  at  such  a bank  as  that  represented 
in  our  illustration  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  sledge  to  run  over  the  dogs,  pushing  them 
into  the  snow,  but  rarely  hurting  them.  The 
driver  always  does  his  best  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  sledge,  often  by  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground,  hanging  on  to  it  all  the  while,  till  it 
reaches  the  level  surface  of  the  river. 

Another  illustration  represents  the  most  north- 
ern post  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America — that 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Unalachleet  River,  in  Nor- 
ton Sound,  Behring  Sea.  The  engraving  shows 
a number  of  the  Indians  engaged,  as  they  are 
constantly  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter, 
in  fishing  through  holes  in  the  ice  of  the  river. 
A small  kind  of  “white  fish”  is  taken  in  quan- 
tities. Unalachleet  is  the  starting-point  on  the 
coast  of  the  direct  route  to  the  Yukon  River,  and 
the  sketch  represents  the  Unalachleet  frozen  up 
and  snow-covered,  as  it  appears  during  eight 
months  of  the  year. 


A CHINESE  WEDDING. 

China  is  the  Paradise  of  matrimonial  match- 
makers. All  the  courting  there  is  done  by 
proxy — and  the  “go-between”  is  employed,  not 
by  the  lovers,  hut  their  parents ! The  go-between 
is  not  even  instructed  whom  to  court,  but  he  goes 
into  the  market  and  chooses  hap-hazard.  He  is  a 
sort  of  walking  personal  in  the  Herald — an  ama- 
teur matrimonial  agent.  Altogether,  courting  in 
China  is  a very  slow  affair. 

The  marriage  notices  are  never  accompanied 
by  the  significant  words  “No  cards.”  The  fact 
is  that  “ cards"  precede  the  marriage,  and  the  be- 
trothal is  not  accomplished  until  cards  on  which 
are  written  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  of  the 
birth  of  the  candidates  for  the  holy  state  are  ex- 
changed, and  then  the  parties  are  firmly  bound 
forever.  The  marriage  may  take  place  in  a 
month,  or  not  until  twenty  years  after,  still  the 
betrothed  parties  are  bound  by  the  exchange  of 
cards,  and  no  man  puts  them  asunder. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  very  interesting. 
We  give  on  page  573  an  illustration  of  a mar- 
riage as  witnessed  lately  at  Shanghai.  The  art- 
ist thus  describes  it  in  full : 

While  staying  at  Shanghai  I was  invited  by  the 
compradore  of  a mercantile  hong  to  visit  his  house 
upon  an  occasion  of  this  interesting  nature.  The 
bridegroom  was  a man  of  thirty -five,  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  firm  at  Hakodadi;  the  bride  was  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  and  daughter  of  a wealthy  Shanghai 
native  merchant  All  the  company  wore  their  best 
dresses : long  loose  coats  or  pelisses  of  dark  purple 
silk,  lined  with  skins  or  embroidered,  under  which 
they  had  lighter  gowns  of  blue  silk ; their  heads  were 
covered  with  silk  or  velvet  hats  topped  with  colored 
glass  buttons  and  tassels.  They  sat  at  several  little 
tables,  six  guests  at  each,  and  feasted  on  twenty-six 
different  dishes.  The  bridegroom,  who  was  distin- 
guished by  wearing  a large  necklace  of  crystal  and 
green  jade,  assisted  the  host  and  other  friends  in 
serving  the  company.  After  dining,  smoking,  and 
drinking  tea,  they  enjoyed  a concert  of  music  per- 
formed on  shrill  instruments.  A salute  of  guns  was 
fired  and  a few  crackers  let  off  in  the  court-yard  and 
street  outside.  A gorgeously-decorated  sedan-chair, 
or  rather  cage,  was  then  sent  to  fetch  the  bride,  who 
arrived  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  dining- 
room, in  which  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  had 
been  cleared  and  garnished ; only  two  tables  being 
left,  on  which  were  placed  several  large  candlesticks, 
decked  with  paper  flowers  and  containing  lighted  can- 
dles ; some  joss-sticks  were  likewise  set  burning  on 
the  tables,  in  front  of  which  a scarlet  foot-cloth  and 
cushions  were  laid,  upon  which  the  wedded  pair  were 
to  pledge  their  mutual  vows.  The  company  was  hy 
this  time  increased  by  the  arrival  of  many  ladies, 
wives  of  the  male  guests,  handsomely  attired  in  sky- 
blue  silk  pelisses,  lined  with  ermine,  and  a profusion 
of  jewelry,  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings,  with  gold  pins, 
and  other  ornaments  in  their  hair ; they  had  also  their 
pretty  tiny  shoes.  The  chair  in  which  the  bride  was 
carried  having  been  borne  into  the  room  with  a state- 
ly procession,  the  curtains  around  the  chair  were  then 
drawn  aside  by  the  bride’s  nurse,  who  at  once  led  her 
forth ; a bird  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage,  quite  a 
bundle  of  embroidery,  in  scarlet,  black,  and  gold,  with 
a belt  of  pink  silk  and  ivory  round  her  waist,  and  her 
head  crowned  with  a tiara  of  false  jewels,  and  further 


decorated  with  crimson  paper  flowers  upon  a chignon, 
and  with  a crimson  silk  veil,  two  feet  in  length,  entire- 
ly hiding  her  face.  The  bridegroom  had  meantime 
come  in  from  an  adjoining  room,  preceded  by  a mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  with  a lighted  candle  in  each 
hand.  Standing  near  one  of  the  tables,  he  took  three 
burning  joss-sticks  in  his  hands,  and  responded  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  a priest,  bowing  repeatedly 
at  the  shrine  of  the  joss  or  idol,  some  pictures  or 
whom  hung  on  the  walls.  The  bride,  having. been 

E laced  beside  him,  supported  by  the  old  nurse,  who 
ad  a little  scarlet  flag  in  her  hand,  was  similarly  ad- 
dressed, and  made  the  proper  responses.  A green 
ribbon  was  then  handed  to  the  bridegroom,  and  a 
red  one  to  the  bride;  these  were  knotted  together, 
and  the  new  husband,  amidst  a flourish  of  music,  led 
off  his  new  wife  to  their  nuptial  chamber.  Here  sev- 
eral of  their  family  and  friends,  including  two  older 
wives  of  the  same  man,  awaited  them,  ranged  on  each 
side  of  the  bedstead,  to  pronounce  the  prescribed  ben- 
edictions, and  to  bestow  a quantity  of  ground  seed  and 
nuts,  of  different  sorts  mixed  together,  which  they  did 
not  eat,  but  had  sprinkled  over  them.  After  a little 
time  the  newly-married  couple  returned  into  the  din- 
ing-room and  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast.  The 
old  nurse  first  carefully  tasted  every  article  of  food, 
to  see  whether  it  was  fit  for  her  young  lady  to  eat.  A 
baby,  two  or  three  months  old,  was  then-brought  and 
placed  on  the  bride’s  lap,  to  test  her  love  for  children. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  afterward  formally 
introduced,  in  their  new  character,  to  every  one  of 
their  respective  friends  and  relatives  on  each  side,  the 
names  being  proclaimed  by  a herald  or  usher.  This 
lasted  an  hour  or  more,  but  the  gentleman  and  lady 
were  at  last  permitted  to  retire.  Large  bowls  of  oil, 
with  floating  wicks  alight,  had  been  placed  around 
the  marriage  bed,  as  a votive  sacrifice  to  the  deity  on 
their  behalf.  The  bride’s  trousseau,  filling  ten  huge 
boxes  or  trunks,  was  deposited  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  After  three  days’  seclusion  the  newly-wedded 
pair  began  to  receive  visits  of  social  congratulation. 


We  believe  the  officers  of  the  Manhattan  to 
be  honest  and  responsible,  and  their  plan  fairly 
set  forth  in  their  prospectus,  to  which  we  direct 
those  contemplating  Life  Insurance,  leaving  each 
to  judge  for  himself. — N.  Y.  Tribune  (Aug.  11). 
See  Prospectus  in  next  column. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PTMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
tion.” Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  26  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet , Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon's 
“Paphian  Soap.”  26  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drag- 
gists  and  by  PHALON  & SON,  61T  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ft  RAND  DUCHESS  of  GEROLSTEIN, 

YX  Martha,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Cris- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maachera,  Somnambula.  Each  op- 
era complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture  and  whole 
of  music.  Price  60  cents. 

“Absurdly  moderate  in  price,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory in  shape.” — N.  Y.  Times  (June  29th). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  new  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  044  Broadway. 


Tell  me  not  imagination 
Gave  me  strength  when  hope  had  lied, 
For  no  fancy  in  creation 
Raised  me  from  a dying  bed. 

Paint  is  real,  Pain  Paint  certain— 

Dr.  Wolcott  proves  it  there, 

To  the  world,  without  a curtain, 

In  his  office,  Chatham  Square. 

See  the  sick  ones  coming,  coming, 
Trying  Pain  Paint  free  of  cost ; 
Homeward  leave  his  office  running— 
Free  of  pain— in  transport  lost. 

Pills  are  poison,  doses  cheating, 
Soothing  syrups  numb  the  brain, 
Liniments  are  always  heating— 

False  reliefs  increase  the  pain. 

Pain  Paint  is  a new  invention— 


Into  ruin  will  be  hurled. 

Public  outward  application 
Of  this  Paint  in  every  land, 

Satisfying  every  nation — 

Pain  Paint  is  the  great  demand. 

Ask  for  Wolcott's  Pain  Paint,  in  white  outside  wrap- 
pers—take  none  other— or  send  to  the  General  Office 
for  it.  Pint  bottles,  $6;  quart,  $8 ; gallon,  $20;  sent 
free  of  express  charges  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Small 
bottles  can  be  bought  at  Drug  Stores. 

R.*X.  WOLCOTT, ’ ■' 


170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 


C.  O.  D. 

GENUINE 

Waltham  Watches. 

Universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  Watch  for  the 
prioe  in  the  American  Market. 

Sent  to  any  address,  at  the  following  prices : 

Hunting  Watch,  in  2-oz.  Coin-Silver  Case $18  00 

The  same,  Extra  Jeweled 20  00 

The  same.  Extra  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance.  22  00 

For  either  of  the  above  in  3-oz.  case,  extra,  $2  00. 

For  either  of  the  above  in  4-oz.  case,  extra,  $4  60. 

The  Watches  to  be  sent  by  Express,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY’S 
CERTIFICATE  OF  GENUINENESS. 

THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAM- 
INATION IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  compare  our  prices  with 
those  asked  for  spurious,  metal-imitation  watches,  of 
no  value,  and  which  find  a market  solely  because  the 
buyers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  quality. 

Address  must  be  plainly  written,  and  purchaser 
must  pay  Express  charges. 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & CO., 

No.  47  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


GRANT  and  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  26c.,  Three  Samples, 
60c.,  with  Price-List.  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  be  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  reductions  on  alllarge 
orders  Sir  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131.  65  Murray  St,  N.  Y. 


Read  the  following — Holloway’s  Pills  are  an  irresist- 
ible antidote  to  all  complaints  engendered  by  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  mercury,  opium,  and  other  paralysing 
medicines,  instilling  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  blood. 


‘1'17‘ANTED.— Salesmen  every  where,  farmers  and 
VV  others,  to  sell  an  article  in  great  demand.  $490 
made  by  one  agent  his  first  month.  Address  imme- 
diately BLISS  & McEATHRON,  Louisville,  Ky. 


MANHATTAN 

GO-OPERATIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Omen  Manhattan  Co-opf.rative  ) 
Relief  Association,  V 

No.  432  Broome  Street,  New  York.) 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
MEMBERSHIP  PEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  falling 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fund  is 
held  by  the 

NATIONAL  TRUST  CO., 

and  will  be  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  upon  New  York  City 
property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the  value  of 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. If  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  funds — said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  and 
appoint  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sum  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  pay 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securing  $8000  to 
his  heirs.  The  average  number  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $6000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$6000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
and  ten  classes  for  womeu.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  ten  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 

CLASSES. 

In  class  A all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yrs. 
In  class  C all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
In  class  D all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  30  and  36  yrs. 
In  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  36  and  40  yrs. 
In  class  F all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  40  and  46  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of 45  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  66  yrs. 
In  class  I all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  56  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  8000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  and  $1  10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 


A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  is  inde- 
pendent, having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “A”  has  6000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $6000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, within  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  can  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  in  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paid  by  the  applicant.  Under  no 
circumstance  wiU.  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
i moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  but  must  ask  for  checks,  &c.,  &c. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  &c.,  must  be  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s rail  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state — also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 
the  physical  condition,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  examining,  the  applicant  is  a proper  person 
to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  mem- 
bership will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members;  by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself.  No  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three-cent  postage  stamp  to 
prepay  return  postage. 

Ail  communications  should  be  addressed 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 

No.  432  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

Trustees : 

E.  MoMURDY. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  President  Stuyvesant  Bank. 

H.  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.  W.  MURRAY. 

Officers : 

E.  MoMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,1  Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  / Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  72  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B.— Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid. 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 
best  of  references,  and  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas. 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 

- — also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent— 

le  applicants. 


Company — f 
to  examine 


“KITTY  McGEE,” 

Henry  Tcokkr’s  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
The  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Againbt  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  16c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLOIE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery, 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


WLUU1NG  CARDS 

Engraved  in  the  most  elegant  styles  at  prices  below 
all  competition.  State  the  kind  you  want,  and  en- 
close 26  cents  for  samples.  BEELER  & CURRY, 
Engravers,  175  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Onio. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published: 


l. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,”  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  voL 


BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulweb,  Lord  Lytton.  Iu  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

HI. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  Jkc.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

V. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

VI. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

VII. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

VIII. 

NORDHOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

IX. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jf.an  Maoe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

X. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Maoe,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,"  &c.t  <fcc.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

XI. 

HELPS'S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  per  vol. 

XII. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

XIII. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 

published  by 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ Armadale,"  “ The  Woman  in  White," 
“No  Name,"  “Antonina,”  “Queen  of  Hearts,”  &c., 
&c.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; 
Paper,  $1  60. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “ Charlotte’s  Inheritance,”  “Aurora 
Floyd,”  “Eleanor's  Victory,"  “John  Marchmout’s 
Legacy,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  8.  Le  Fanu,  Author  of  “All 
in  the  Dark,"  “Guy  Deverell,”  “Uncle  Silas,"  “ Ten- 
ants of  Malory,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BRAKESPEARE ; or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “Guy  Livingstone,"  “Sword  and 
Gown,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 


The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


Oolong  (black),  70c.,  60c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 


Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  tb. 

U n colored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  tb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 60  per  lb. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 


SW  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genume  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


Oroide  Jewelry. 

We  are  now  manufacturing  OROIDE  JEWELRY,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles.  No  gold  jewelry, 
however  high  the  price,  surpasses  this  in  beauty  and  elegance.  In  exquisite  workmanship,  durability,  and  in 
every  respect  excepting  intrinsic  value,  it  equals  that  of  fine  gold  which  costs  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

Ladles’  Sets  of  Pins  and  Ear-rings  from  $3  50  to  $10;  Ladies’  Sets  of  Pins,  Ear-rings,  and  Sleeve-Buttons, 
from  $5  to  $15 ; Ladies'  and  Gentlemen’s  Sleeve-Buttons,  $1  50  to  $3  50.  Every  other  kind  of  jewelry  in  the 
same  proportion.  All  orders  in  sums  of  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with  a Post-Office  Order  for  the 
amonnt  (send  no  money  in  letters),  and  the  goods  will  he  sent  by  mail  free  of  expense  to  the  purchaser.  Or- 
ders for  $5  or  more  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  customers  paying  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Worlds, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Imu  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES, 

PINS,  MEDALS,  SLEEVE-BUTTONS,  Rings,  Flags, 
Torches,  Rockets,  Capes,  Caps,  Text-Books,  Song- 
Books,  and  every  thing  in  the  Campaign  line.  Send 
to  Headquarters.  AGENTS  and  CLUBS  supplied  on 
liberal  terms.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Ad-, 
dress  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher  and  Mannfac. 
turer  of  Campaign  Goods,  98  Spring  St,  New  York; 
Western  Branch,  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


NOTES, 

Critical , Explanatory,  and  Practical, 

ON  THE 

BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

By  ALBERT  BARNES, 

Author  of  “Notes  on  the  New  Testament,"  “Leo, 
tures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,”  &c.,  &c. 
In  Three  Volumes. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  36  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-honse  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  nse  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
Which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
Small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 

S number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
:e  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  onr  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  onr  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orclers  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 
POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  S3  Yesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Physical  Exhaustion. 

Worn  out  with  the  burning  heats  of  summer,  the 
human  system  requires  to  he  reinforced  and  regene- 
rated at  this  season.  Strength  has  literally  been 
steaming  out  of  it  under  a temperature  that  necessa- 
rily produces  exhaustion.  Fall  is  the  season  of  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  weak  and  en- 
ervated are  always  their  first  victims.  Now,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  for  invigoration.  Those  who  have 
neglected  to  tone  and  regulate  the  digestive  and  se- 
cretive organs  during  the  monthB  of  June  and  July, 
can  no  longer  continue  to  do  so  without  imminent 
peril  to  health  and  life.  Commence  a course  of 

H0STETTERS  BITTERS 


without  delay.  Of  all  renovating,  strength-sustain- 
ing preparations,  this  is  the  most  wholesome  and  the 
most  potent.  It  does  not  unduly  excite  the  most  sen- 
sitive organization.  Its  mission  is  to  preserve,  reg- 
ulate, and  restore.  The  tonic,  anti-bilious,  and  ape- 
rient vegetable  elements  which  it  contains  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  exact  proportions  necessary  to  put  the 
whole  physique  into  perfect  working  order.  The 
pnrity  of  all  its  ingredients  is  guaranteed.  It  ronees 
the  languid  appetite,  gives  unwonted  energy  to  the 
digestion,  calms  and  braces  the  nerves,  and  replaces 
lassitude  and  depression  with  energy  and  cheerful- 
ness ; besides  being  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  free 
from  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  adulterated 
stimulants  and  tonics,  of  which  it  is  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place. 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.  2S  New 
Articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT. 


DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “Charlotte’s  Inheritance,”  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  &c.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
Sent  by  Mail,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


THE  MOONSTONE. 

A NOVEL. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “Armadale,"  “The  Woman  in  White,’ 
“No  Name,”  “Antonina,"  “Queen 
of  Hearts,"  &c.,  &c. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 


* * The  carefnlly-elaborate  workmanship,  and  the 
wonderful  construction  of  the  story  ; the  admirable 
manner  in  which  every  circumstance  and  incident  is 
fitted  together,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  secret  is 
kept  to  the  last ; so  that,  when  all  seems  to  have  been 
discovered,  there  is  a final  light  thrown  upon  people 
and  things  which  give  them  a significance  they  had 
not  before.— London  Athenaeum. 

The  style  alone  would  secure  for  it  a prominent 
place  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  Its  merits  in 
this  respect  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  very  re- 
markable plot,  to  the  construction  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
kie Collins  has  brought  endless  ingenuity  and  labor. 
The  arrangement  of  tne  materials  is  admirable.— Lon- 
don Review. 

* * * Altogether  The  Moonstone  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  the  day,  its  literary  excellence 
being  not  the  least  of  its  many  merits.  • * * If  any 
writer  of  the  time  possesses  the  faculty  of  interesting 
his  readers  in  his  work,  it  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  In- 
deed, he  possesses  it  in  so  great  a degree  as  to  with- 
draw attention  from  other  faculties  or  his,  which  are 
full  as  worthy  of  admiration.  The  mass  of  his  read- 
ers are  so  astounded  at  his  skill  in  concocting  and  un- 
raveling plots  that  they  forget  to  observe  bis  skill  in 
delineating  character.  In  The  Moonstone  the  charac- 
ters and  the  scenes  through  which  they  move  are  ex- 
ceedingly life-like.— A Ibwn. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A SAMPLE  of  PROF.  ROBB’S  MAGNETIC  CUR- 
LIQUE  sent  FREE.  It  curls  straight  hair  (with- 
out injury)  in  soft,  luxuriant,  beautiful,  flowing  curls, 
on  the  first  apflioation.  Address,  with  Stamp, 
Prof.  B.  H.  ROBB,  Packman,  Ohio. 

ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$175  PER  MONTH  to  sell  the  GENUINE 
OROIDE  HUNTING-CASED  WATCHES,  the  best 
imitation  gold  watches  in  the  market.  Price  $15. 
Great  inducements  to  Agents.  Address  OROIDE 
WATCH  CO.,  Box  3095,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conruandt  Street,  New  York. 


20,000  SOLD.— The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  and  Compass,  handsome  case,  glass  crystal, 
white  enameled  dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  watch 
size ; warranted  to  keep  in  order  and  denote  correct 
time  for  two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent 
securely  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  $1 ; three  for  $2. 
Address  MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


EMPLOYMENT.— Will  it  Pay  ? How  much  can  I 
make  ? Take  an  Agency  for  the  new  Hand-book, 
HOW  TO  WRITE,  HOW  TO  TALK,  HOW  TO  BE- 
HAVE, AND  HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS,  $2  25,  nud 
NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY,  1000  engravings,  $5;  zESOP’8 
FABLES,  Pictorial  Edition,  $1 ; POPE’S  ESSAY  ON 
MAN,  illustrated,  $1 ; ORATORY,  Sacred  and  Secular, 
$150;  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST,  $2;  SELF-EDUCA- 
TION, complete,  $4.  Send  Stamps  for  Terms  to  S.  R. 
WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES,  and  ROSKOPFS  Patented  PEOPLE’S 
WATCH,  cased  In  Swedish  silver.  The  Improved 
Aluminium  Bronze  is  a metal  differing  entirely  from 
any  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  qualities  and  re- 
semblance to  Gold  are  such  that  even  judges  have  been 
deceived.  It  has  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  has  not  only  called  forth  the  eu- 
logiums  of  the  press  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar 
properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold  Medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are  well  finished, 

Eerfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these  goods  are  manu- 
icturea  in  my  own  factory,  I am  enabled  to  warrant 
them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price,  from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A fhll  assortment  of  Chnii*,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VTJILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


DON’T  YOU  WANT  A BANJO  BOOK? 

The  best  books  for  the  Banjo  are  these.  Each  con- 
tains Instructions  and  Music.  Buckley’s  New  Ban- 
jo Guide,  75  cts.;  Buckley’s  Instructor,  $150;  Rice’s 
Method,  $1  50 ; Briggs'  Banjo  Instructor,  75  cts. ; 
Howe’s  Banjo  Instructor,  40  cts.  In  them  you  have 
Easy  Lessons,  Attractive  Exercises,  Rules  for  Tuning 
and  Keeping  the  Banjo.  Copies  mailed,  postpaid,  by 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston ; C.  H.  DITSON  & 
CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF 

The  Great  Rebellion 

IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  ALFRED  H.  GUERNSEY  and  HENRY  M.  ALDEN. 
With  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.  Quarto,  Cloth,  $12  00. 


This  work  contains  998  Illustrations.  Of  these  562  are  authentic  representations  of  Scenes  and 
Incidents  in  the  War ; 99  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  among  which  is  a large  Colored  Map  of  the 
Southern  States,  showing  the  position  of  nearly  every  place  of  note,  together  with  the  great  lines 
of  communication ; and  337  Portraits  of  persons  who  have  borne  a prominent  civil  or  military 
part  in  the  war. 


From  the  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

State  House,  Boston,  August  18, 1868. 

I have  seen  no  other  History  of  the  Rebellion  that  seems  to  embrace  so  many  admirable  qualities  as  this 
does.  I wish  that  so  carefully  prepared,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  reliable  a History  of  onr  late  Civil  War 
might  be  placed  in  the  library  of  every  Grammar  and  High  School  and  Academy  in  our  country. 

_ Abner  J.  Phipps. 


Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


War ; also,  “ THE  E , 

ord  of  the  Rank  and  File  of  the  Union  Army ; I 
ley’s  “LIFE  OF  GRANT,”  Campaign  Engravings 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


Harper’s  Magazine 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,"  by  Dinah  M clock 
Craik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  <fcc. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  famishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.—. 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


1 1 A complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

In  the  first  Number  for  1868  was  commenced  the 
issue  of  “ The  Moonstone a Novel,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  &c. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country.— X.  Y.  Even, 
ingPost. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

In  it  is  now  being  published  " The  Sacristan's  House, 
hold,"  a Novel,  by  tne  Author  of  “Mabel’s  Progress. V 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harpf.r’b  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Scbsoeibers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  tsia; 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

t&~  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volume,  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  famished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  Is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Wef.kly  or  Bazar 
cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
y,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 

Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 

24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  Is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1 50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Periodical  Dealers  supplied  with  Harper’s  Week- 
ly  and  Harper’s  Bazar  at  Seven  Dollars  per  hundred 
each. 
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PRINCE  a cog. 

AxWTOIVI^Tie  ORGANS; 

AMD  MESiOMONis 
Forty  thousand  arenowin  use 
IBUFFAUMIY,  CHIOACfolLL 


TARRANT’S 

SeltIebapTrieNT 


tooweHesTSiL^THesl 

hdllid 


A REMARKABLE 
NOVEL. 


AMPAIGN  BADGES  in  great  variety,  at  the  loi 
prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  & MARK1 
; O.  Box  3131.  65  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
[See  Advertisement  on  Page  658.] 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 
Have  just  Published: 


WOODWARD’S 
¥ T Country  Homes. 

160  Designs,  $1  60,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


A NOVEL. 


Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  live  flrst-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


By  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

8vo,  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 


THOMSON’S  NEW  SKIRTS 


in  every  sense,  tne  compo- 
sition of  a cultivated  mind ; 
it  is  full  of  thought,  of  care- 
ful writing,  of  pithy,  of  pun- 
gent, of  epigrammatic  re- 
marks, and  it  is  eloquent  in 
suggestiveness Leader. 

The  story  itself  is  inter- 
esting, thoroughly  original, 
and  not  a little  peculiar. 
There  is  a freshness  and  a 
vigor  in  the  writing  which 
contrast  strongly  and  favor- 
ably with  the  ordinary  nov- 
el. Mr.  Black  evidently  has 
drawn  his  characters  from 
life,  and  his  scenes  are  no 
less  real— Public  Opinion. 

With  rare  fidelity,  and 
with  great  graphic  power, 
Mr.  Black  describes  the 
scenes  in  the  track  of  the 
Prussian  army.  . . . Bright- 
er and  more  beautiful  — al- 


Zephyrnia  Empress  (Walking  Skirt), 
Winged  Zephyr  (Trail), 
are  unequaled  for  Comfort , Convenience , and 
Safety. 

THOMSON,  LANGDON,  & CO.,  Sole  Patentees, 
391  Broadway,  New  York. 


India-Rubber  Composite  (deodorized),  enameled 
white,  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  J.  Foggan,  78  Nasf 


Elegant  Bronzed  Gas  Fixtures. 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited 
to  our  new  style  of  GAS  FIXTURES,  compris- 
ing a full  line  of  CHANDELIERS,  PENDANTS, 
BRACKETS,  PORTABLES,  Ac.,  &c„  all  of  Original 
and  Elegant  Designs,  combined  with  an  excellence 
of  color  and  finish  that  can  not  fail  to  please. 

We  also  manufacture  the  largest  and  handsomest 
assortment  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HALL 
LAMPS,  TABLE  LAMPS,  &c.,  for  Kerosene  Oil  use, 
to  be  found  in  the  country. 

TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

128  William  Street,  New  York, 

117  & 119  Court  Street,  Boston. 


Time , midnight. — Scene,  New  York  City  HaU. 

Lady  **+*♦**.  “Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I say! Here’s  the  smeU  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  perfumes  of  Democ- 

cy  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  Oh!  oh!  oh!” 


The  above  work  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


W A N T E D. 

LANDS  and  REAL  ESTATE 

In  exchange  for  LIQUORS  IN  BOND.  Addresi 
IMPORTER,  Box  2196  P.  O.,  Philadelphia. 


ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  by  Subscription  only. 
V ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
i in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works, 
g J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Main  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New  Summer  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

INTo.  637  Broadway. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  336  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


MUNN  & CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  So- 
licitors of  Patents  for  New  Inventions;  25  years’  ex- 
perience. Pamphlets  of  advice  sent  free. 


TRADE-MARK 


Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE, 


II.  T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFEE. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed. 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
Shuttle  Sewing  Machine — Stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
The  only  flrst-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par- 
ties. and  employ  Energetic  Agents  on  a Salary. 
Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland, 
Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds  of  Cam- 
aign  Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
rice-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1.  J.  LEACH,  86  Nassau  St. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 


OROIDE  GOLD  WATCHES  (Ladies’  and  Geutle- 
men’s)  are  manufactured  on  scientific  principles ; 
(hunting  cases) ; American  Patent  Levers  and  Anchor 
Escapement  movements ; are  jeweled,  engine-turned, 
elaborately  engrayed;  have  Patent  Compensation 
Spiral  Spring,  impervious  to  atmospheric  influence ; 
guarantees  correct  time.  As  to  appearance,  style,  fin- 
ish, durability,  &c.,  have  never  been  equaled  or  sur- 
passed by  Gold  Watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  de- 
scription. Warranted  one  year.  Price  $15.  The  Ex- 
press Co.  will  exhibit  when  requested,  previous  to  pay- 
ment, on  receipt  of  charges  both  ways.  The  state- 
ment made  elsewhere  as  to  the  exclusive  knowledge 
of  manufacturing  Oroide,  &c.,  we  can  prove  to  be  an 
absolute  falsehood.  The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches 
can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 
Our  patrons  are  supplied  free  with  the  Pick-Pocket 
Detective  Guard— so  that  no  thief  can  possibly  steal 
your  watch ; also  mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

JOHN  FOGQAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


►RANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Order 8 direct lo  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St., 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see.  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


EVERY  THING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Just  Published,  a New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School 
i Furniture,  Apparatus,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  School 
Rooks,  ana  other  Articles  for  every  School. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 
All  are  invitedto  examine  the  largest  variety  of  School 
Merchandise  in  the  United  States.  Special  induce- 
ments to  Schools. 

J.  W.  S(  IIERMERIIOltlV  & CO., 

14  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


MORE  MYSTERY. 

PLANCHETTE  OUTDONE. 

THE  PENDULUM’’  ORACLE! 

MOVES  FOR  EVERYBODY! 

Answers  any  question  at  once.  Will  tell  your  inmost 
thoughts,  and  astonish  as  well  as  amnsc  all  who  con- 
sult it.  PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR.  To  he  had  at  retail 
of  SCHIFFER  & CO.,  713  Broadway.  Trade  supplied 
by  WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  111  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Views  in  the  Holy  Laud,  Europe, 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wm.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf ’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cutto 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circnlnr.  Letter-Box  6846. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxiiunv,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  LSkin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  cn  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


The  new  treatment  of  Rheumatism  with  efferves- 
cent preparations  is  working  wonders,  and  it  is  a part 
of  the  medical  record  of  the  age,  that  t he  famous  prep- 
aration based  on  an  analysis  of  the  Seltzer  Spring,  and 
known  as  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient,  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  remedies  ever  prescribed  for  that  ago- 
nizing disease.  • SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WANTED— AGENTS— *,£  ’S,S 

to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only 
$18.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or 
Boston,  Mass. 


pOTTACiE  HILL  SEMINARY,  for  Young 
Ladies,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Re-opens  Sept.  10. 
The  best  features  of  European  and  home  schools.  For 
prospectus,  address  Rev.  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Rector. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descrii 
pamphlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  J 
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THE  TOMB  OF  LINCOLN. 

It  is  now  three  years  and  four  months  since 
our  President,  AAkaham  Lincoln,  was  brought 
to  sudden  death  by  the  assassin’s  bullet.  His 
death  was  the  occasion  of  universal  grief.  His 
funeral  procession  from  Washington  to  Spring- 
field  was  the  march  of  a conqueror,  whose  grand 
victory  had  been  won.  He  was  buried  on  a beau- 
tiful spring-day  in  May,  1865,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Springfield.  On  our  first  page  we 
give  an  illustration  of  the  tomb  which  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

As  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  tomb  we 
remember  the  first  months  of  the  secession  move- 
ment— the  violent  threats  of  war  uttered  by  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
these  days— the  peaceful  declarations  of  the  new- 
ly-inaugurated President,  which  said  to  Southern 
Democrats,  “ If  war  must  come  not  we  but  you 
are  to  be  the  aggressors.”  We  remember  the 
terrible  struggle  of  four  years,  and  how,  when  it 
was  over  and  the  people  were  uniting  in  anthems 
of  praise  to  God  for  a Union  restored,  the  cloud 
burst  upon  us,  and  we  heard  that  our  President 
bad  been  murdered. 

We  do  not  forget  that  the  violence  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic press,  which  held  up  Lincoln  as  a tyrant 
and  a usurper,  led  to  this  tragedy.  And  if  the 
assassin  w as  urged  on  to  his  work  by  this  parti- 
san violence,  it  is  now  pretty  clearly  evident  that 
Southern  revolutionists  have  fully  learned  the  les- 
son in  which  Booth  had  been  instructed.  They 
have  come  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  ter- 
rorism— to  appreciate  the  use  of  the  assassin’s 
weapons.  The  investigation  recently  made  as 
to  Ashburn’s  assassination  fully  sustains  the 
charges  made  by  Republicans,  both  as  to  the 
motives  and  the  agents  concerned  in  the  murder. 
From  every  portion  of  the  South  we  hear  daily 
of  the  murder  of  Union  men.  There  are  special 
organizations  to  carry  on  this  bloody  work.  And 
these  murderers  are  the  allies  of  the  Democratic 
party.  A Mobile  Democratic  sheet  explicitly 
declares  that  the  Congressional  plan  of  restora- 
tion shall  be  defeated,  even  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  dagger  of  a Bijutus  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  result.  Is  it  not  time  that 
this  violence  should  be  suppressed  by  the  upris- 
ing of  the  people  in  their  majesty,  and  by  their 
repudiation  of  the  party  which  threatens  revolu- 
tion in  the  event  of  its  success,  and  war  in  the 
event  of  its  failure,  and  which  courts  the  alliance 
of  assassins? 
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ARE  THEY"  FORGERIES  ? 

milE  New  York  World  says : “The  radical 
_L  newspapers  have  forged  speeches,  and  put 
them  in  the  mouths  of  Southern  Democrats -by 
whom  they  were  never  uttered.” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Frank  P.  Blair,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  wrrote 
to  Colonel  Jambs  O.  Brodiikad  ou  the  30th  of 
June  r 

“ There  Is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution,  and  that  is  for  the  President 
elect  to  declare  these  acts  [ot  reconstruction]  null  and 
void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  the 
South,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  State  governments, 
allow  the  white  people  to  reorganize  their  own  gov 
ernmeuts  and  elect  Senators  and  Representatives?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Wade  Hamilton  said  at 
a Democratic  ratification  meeting  in  New  York : 

“ And  I want  you  all  to  register  an  oath  that  when 
they  [‘  the  white  people  of  the  South’  without  regard 
to  the  exceptions  of  the  reconstruction  acts]  do  vote, 
that  these  votes  shall  be  counted,  and  if  there  is  a 
majority  of  white  votes  that  you  Will  place  Seymour 
and  Blair  in  the  White  House  in  spite  of  all  the  bay- 
onets that  shall  he  brought  against  them  ?" 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Wade  Hampton  said  at 
his  reception  in  Charleston,  that  he  proposed 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Platform  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  to  insert  the  words,  “And 
we  declare  that  the  reconstruction  acts  are  rev- 
olutionary, unconstitutional,  and  void  ?”  and 
that  he  added : 

“When  I proposed  that,  every  single  member  of  the 
Committee— and  the  wannest  men  in  it  were  the  men 
of  the  North— came  forward  and  said  they  would  carry 
it  out  to  the  end  t ” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Langdon,  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  Convention,  said  in  a 
published  letter  before  tlie44th  of  July,  that  the 
reconstruction  measures  are  “unconstitutional' 
and,  of  course,  absolutely  void,.”  that  this  would 
be  the  chief  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform ; 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  probably  at  its  next 
term,  would  so  decide  ; and  that  lie  added  : 

“Then  all  we  want  is  a President  whose  views  are 
in  accord  with  that  decision,  and  who  has  the  will  and 
the  nerve  to  do  his  duty.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  enforce 
the  decree  of  the  Court,  if  ueed  be,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  John  Forsyth  said,  in 
the  Mobile  Register,  speaking  of  reconstruction : 

“And  here  we  may  as  well  say  that  the  people  of 
the  South  do  not  intend  to  submit  to  that  permanent 
rule,  result  as  the  Presidential  election  may?" 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Raphael  Semmes  said  at 
Mobile : 

“ I have  come  to  declare  that  I have  given  in  my  al- 
legiance, heart  and  soul,  to  the  old  flag,  provided  we 
cau  restore  the  old  flag  again  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  will  be 
able  to  effect  by  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair  ?’’ 

Is  it  a forgery  that  the  Charleston  Mercury 
said: 

“ Peace  was  made  by  General  Sherman  in  the  spring 
of  I860,  in  his  terms  of  capitulation  with  General  Jorn- 
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6ton.  That  was  peace,  and  nothing  else  ever  will  bo 
peace  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Albert  Pike  said : 

The  South  is  our  land ; the  North  is  a foreign  and 

hostile  realm If  the  old  Uniou  can  not  be  restored, 

we  will  hope  to  see  the  South  independent  before  we 
die  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  General  Battle,  of  the 
late  rebel  army,  said  at  the  Democratic  meet- 
ing in  Mobile : 

"The  Democratic  party  indorses  principles  for  which 
you  battled  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
says: 

“ The  next  Democratic  House  ol  Representatives,  in 
case  of  a contest,  will  recognize,  and  only  recognize, 
such  members  as  come  there  under  legal  constitutions, 
and  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
white  people  ot  the  State  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  the  Richmond  Whig, 
speaking  of  the  Blair  letter,  said : 

“ He  declared  without  any  hesitancy,  and  in  terms 
too  clefir  and  decided  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  were 
he  President,  the  whole  Executive  power  should  be 
employed  to  blot  out  every  vestige  of  Radical  recon- 
struction f” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Wade  Hampton  said : 

“Try  to  convince  tbe  negro  that  we  are  his  real 
frieucls ; but  if  he  will  not  be  convinced,  and  is  still 
joined  to  his  idols,  convince  him  at  least  that  he  must 
look  to  those  idols,  whom  he  serves  as  his  gods,  to  feed 
and  clothe  him.  Agree  among  yourselves,  and  act  firm- 
ly on  this  belief;  that  you  will  not  employ  any  oue  who 
votes  the  Radical  ticket  ?" 

Is  it  a forgery  that  Albert  Pike,  as  Presi- 
dent of  a Democratic  club,  officially  said  of 
Democratic  cards  of  recommendation  for  col- 
ored men : 

“We  hope  that  hereafter,  when  any  Democrat  de- 
sires to  employ  a colored  man  in  any  capacity,  he  will 
ask  to  see  his  card,  aud  if  none  is  produced  will  refuse 
to  employ  him  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  the  Chattanooga  Union 
said : 

“ Suffer  any  and  all  taunts  or  tyranny  until  after 
November,  and  then— well,  we  would  rather  be  a nim- 
ble squirrel  thau  a white  radical  ?” 

Is  it  a forgery  that  the  New  York  World  said 
of  such  speeches  of  Wade  Hampton  as  we  have 
quoted : 

“We  have  found  them  to  be  tbe  candid  and  per- 
suasive utterances  of  an  honest  and  courageous  man  ?” 

And  if  these  are  all  forgeries,  why  is  it  that 
the  Charleston  Mercury  said  : 

“ Private  advices  from  our  most  strenuous  friends 
at  the  North  request  that  we  should  protest  against 
rhe  imprudent  expressions  that  have  escaped  some 
Southern  speakers  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention It  is  questionable 

whether  at  this  time  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  too 
much  reterence  to  things  that  jar  on  people’s  nerves. 
What  we  want  just  now  is  to  win  ?" 

If  these  are  not  forgeries  they  show  distinct- 
ly that  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
should  it  succeed  at  the  polls,  will  be  the  forci- 
ble overthrow  of  the  governments  of  tbe  South- 
ern States.  That  will  necessarily  produce  civil 
war. 


THE  TRIPE  FINANCIAL  QUESTION. 

The  responsibility  for  the  debt  we  consider- 
ed last  week.  It  rests  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Has  the  Republican  party  shown  a dis- 
position to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  national 
expenses  ? This  is  the  real  financial  question 
of  the  campaign.  The  Republicans  were  com- 
pelled to  make  a debt  to  save  the  Government. 
The  country  of  course  means  to  pay  it.  It  can 
not  pay  it,  however,  without  taxation  and  with- 
out a spirit  of  economy  in  the  party  that  con- 
trols the  Government.  Yet  even  if  that  party 
evinced  a recklessness  that  can  not  be  proved 
against  the  Republican,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  country  would  find  relief  by  throwing 
itself  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  have  suggested.  What,  then,  are 
the  facts  ? 

The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
$406,300,000.  What  becomes  of  this  great 
sum?  The  mass  of  it  goes  to  pay  the  nec- 
essary debt.  For  interest,  $141,635,551.  For 
principal  paid,  $34,749,777.  For  bounties,  pen- 
sions, and  other  war  claims,  $83,683,291.  Here 
are  about  $260,000,000,  including  the  cost  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  Reconstruction  ex- 
penses. How  could  a Democratic  administra- 
tion reduce  this  amount  ? For  the  Bureau  is 
now  to  end,  and  the  Reconstruction  expenses 
have  mainly  ceased.  Besides  this  sum,  how- 
ever, there  are  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
.Government,  the  Civil  list,  the  Interior,  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  Engineer 
Bureau,  all  amounting  to  a little  more  than 
$146,000,000.  This  absorbs  the  revenue,  and 
Senator  Sherman,  who  is  especially  conversant 
with  financial  matters  in  Congress,  says : “ I 
can  not  recall  a single  item  of  appropriation, 
except  for  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  and  Recon- 
struction, that  was  not  supported  by  all  parties, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  House.” 

But  Congress  lms  materially  lightened  the 
expenses.  It  opposed  the  enormous  pressure 
for  extra  civil  and  military  pay,  involving  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  It  has  abolished  that  tempo- 
rary but  most  indispensable  institution,  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.  Nothing  has  been  more 
malignantly  opposed  by  the  rebels  and  Copper- 
heads than  the  Bureau,  because  nothing  tended 
more  to  secure  finally  and  absolutely  the  vic- 
tory of  the  war.  The  Democratic  orators  have 
made  the  loosest  statements  of  the  enormous 


expenses  of  tbe  Bureau,  devoted,  they  declare, 
to  the  support  of  lazy  able  negroes.  Mr.  D. 
W.  Voorhees  lately  asserted  that  it  spent  for 
that  purpose  ten  or  fifteen  millions  a vear. 
The  truth  is,  according  to  General  Howard, 
the  unimpeachable  chief  of  the  Bureau,  that, 
deducting  the  pay  and  allowances  of  army  of- 
ficers and  the  commissary  stores  from  army 
depots,  the  total  actual  cost  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  has  been  less  than  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  has  been  no  less  the  friend  of  the 
poor  whites  than  of  the  poor  blacks,  and  its 
service  to  the  country  has  been  of  the  noblest 
and  most  invaluable  character.  In  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government  there  has  been 
a similar  reduction,  so  that  the  aggregate  ap- 
propriations for  ordinary- expenditures  have  fall- 
en from  $146,000,000  to  $91,000,000.  With 
all  the  drawbacks  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment this  year  will  not  exceed  $100,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  public  debt  and  bounties  and 
pensions. 

Now,  liow  is  the  money  raised  for  these  ex- 
penses ? In  other  words,  what  is  our  system 
of  taxation?  The  subject  was  comparatively 
new  to  us,  and  we  began  with  a cumbrous  com-* 
plication,  levying  taxes  upon  a multitude  of 
articles  with  the  aim  of  equalization.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  system  becomes  simple.  The  i 
taxes  on  food,  clothing,  aud  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  been  repealed,  and  upon  manufactures 
except  spirits  and  tobacco.  But  the  customs 
duties  are  laid  upon  imported  goods,  and  yield 
about  $165,000,000.  The  taxes  on  spirits  and 
tobaccc  have  yielded  as  much  as  $55,000,000 
in  a^year.  But  the  frauds  were  so  enormous 
that  the  rate  was  reduced,  and  a return  of 
$100,000,000  from  those  two  sources  is  now 
estimated.  There  are  besides  these  the  in- 
come tax  on  all  incomes  over  $1000;  the  li- 
cense tax  ; the  stamp  tax ; the  tax  on  railroads 
and  other  corporations,  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
upon  such  articles  as  billiard  tables,  carriages, 
and  plate.  The  expenses  of  collecting  the  in- 
ternal revenue  last  year  were  less  than  three 
per  cent.,  which  is  a smaller  rate  than  that  of 
customs  collection,  or  of  any  local  State  or  city 
tax  in  the  country. 

This  may  not  be  a perfect  system  of  taxation. 
But  it  is  constantly  tested  by  experience,  and  is 
rigorously  modeled  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  country.  Have  the  Democrats,  w ho  so  ve- 
hemently denounce  the  tax-gatherer,  proposed 
any  method  more  effectual  ? Looking  at  the 
facts  and  figures,  is  the  Democratic  party  like- 
ly to  stop  the  visits  of  the  collector  except  by 
refusing  to  pay  him?  If  the  party  of  which 
the  Southern  chiefs  have  again  taken  the  com- 
mand should  come  into  power,  will  it  probably 
insist  upon  paying  the  cost  of  suppressing  the 
rebellion  and  decline  to  consider  the  pensions 
of  rebel  soldiers  and  compensation  for  rebel 
losses?  Certainly  not.  It  will  either  say, 
pay  the  whole ; or  it  will  stand  by  its  platform 
and  repudiate  the  whole. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 
VOTE. 

The  frank  declarations  of  the  leading  South- 
ern Democrats  that  the  colored  vote  must  be 
coerced  or  coaxed  for  Seymour  and  Blair — 
the  system  of  certificates  which  decrees  starva- 
tion against  any  colored  laborer  who  can  not 
prove  his  Democracy ; the  thoroughly  aroused 
rebel  spirit  which  haughtily  declares  that  it  sup- 
ports the  Democratic  candidates,  because  their 
success  will  be  substantially  that  of  the  rebell- 
ion; the  terrorism  which  is  already  directed 
against  known  Union  men ; the  constant  mur- 
ders without  punishment ; and  the  total  want 
of  an  organized  militia — place  the  alarming  sit- 
uation of  the  Southern  States  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  a general  demand  from  loyal  men 
in  those  States  for  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  September,  to  provide  for  the  arming  of  a 
loyal  militia.  The  late  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  Marshal  to  call 
upon  the  United  States  troops  shows  how  very 
slow  any  such  remedy  would  be ; and  without 
the  moral  support  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  efficient  military  force  immediately 
available  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  loyal 
Union  vote  will  be  generally  polled. 

The  objection  to  the  assembling  ot  Congress 
seems  to  be  that  many  of  the  members  are 
needed  upon  the  stump.  But  the  work  could 
be  very  soon  done,  and  the  votes  necessary  to 
complete  it  would  probably  be  quite  as  service- 
able to  tiie  cause  as  the  speeches  that  might  be 
made  elsewhere  during  the  time.  The  only 
really  valid  objection  would  be  an  evident  want 
of  time  to  pass  proper  laws,  and  perfect  organ- 
ization under  them,  between  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  election.  But  that  must  have 
been  considered  when  the  resolution  was  taken 
to  adjourn  to  that  date,  or  there  is  a very  seri- 
ous responsibility  upon  the  Republican  majori- 
ty. The  Southern  States  are  the  weak  point 
of  the  campaign,  for  there  the  probability  of  a 
fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  lawful  voters 
is  smallest.  The  Democrats  do  not  mean  that 
the  lawful  voters  shall  prevail,  but  that  “the 
white  vote”  shall  be  known  at  all  events.  What 
we  all  have  a right  to  demand  is  that  there  shall 
be  as  fair  a lawful  vote  as  possible.  Under  the 
circumstances  as  they  now  appear  that  is  not  to 


be  expected  ; and  Congress,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  want  of  a proper  militia  organization 
in  those  States,  is  morally  bound  to  do  what  it 
can  to  secure  a fair  election. 


TAXATION. 

Mr.  Seymour  says  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance : “ The  hours  of  toil  of  our  laborers  are 
lengthened  by  the  costs  of  living  made  by  the 
direct  and  indirect  exactions  of  Government. 
Our  people  are  harassed  by  the  heavy  and  fre- 
quent demands  of  the  tax-gatherer.”  Mr. 
Pendleton  asks  at  Bangor:  “Why  is  it  that 
your  taxes  consume  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  your  yearly  supply  ?’’  The  lesser  orators  of 
the  party  repeat  the  assertion  and  the  question. 
“ We  are  taxed,”  they  say,  “beyond  precedent. 
If  we  did  but  know  it,  we  are  the  most  oppressed 
and  tax-ridden  people  in  the  world.  ” And  hav- 
ing exhausted  epithets  in  describing  taxation, 
haring  made  the  most  astounding  misrepresent- 
ations of  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
carefully  refrained  from  proposing  auy  financial 
policy  except  that  of  Jeremy  Diddler,  they  pro- 
pose a panacea  for  the  national  suff  ering  in  the 
election  of  Seymour  and  Blair. 

Now  the  national  debt  is  undoubtedly  large, 
and  the  burden  upon  the  tax-payers  is  heavy. 
Yet,  in  proportion  to  the  national  resources,  it 
is  much  smaller  than  the  present  debt  of  France, 
and  is  not  a third  of  that  of  England  in  1816. 
But  in  considering  a debt  and  relief  from  it 
sensible  men  look  first  at  its  origin,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  those  who  ndminister  the 
Government  may  justly  be  charged  with  a re- 
sponsibility for  the  debt ; and,  secondly,  at  the 
character  of  those  who  denounce  it  as  a means 
of  bringing  themselves  into  power,  and  at  the 
general  policy  that  they  advocate.  Pursuing 
this  course,  we  find  that  our  debt  of  $2,500- 
000,000  is  the  price  of  our  continued  national 
existence,  which  is  the  guarantee  of  our  indi- 
vidual welfare.  The  debt  is  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing the  Government  against  the  bloody  and 
desperate  and  prolonged  assault  of  those  who 
now  aspire  to  control  it.  To  subdue  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton  and  his  legion,  for  instance,  probably 
cost  the  Government  more  than  a million  of 
dollars.  In  the  Democratic  Convention,  which 
protested  so  pathetically  against  the  enormity 
of  taxation,  there  were  scores  of  ex-rebel  offi- 
cers, both  civil  and  military,  who  were  individ- 
ually chargeable  with  several  millions  of  the 
debt.  To  suppress  their  insurrection  the  debt 
was  incurred.  Twenty-five  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  is  the  price  of  the  Union  that  we  have 
maintained,  of  the  cancer  of  slavery  that  we 
have  cut  out,  of  the  commanding  position  and 
vast  influence  among  nations  that  we  have  won, 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a free  govern- 
ment that  wo  have  vindicated  and  are  vindi- 
cating. This  is  the  origin  of  the  debt,  and  it 
can  not  be  forgotten. 

Is  the  Republican  party  justly  responsible  'or 
it  ? The  rebellion  was  plotted  under  a Dem- 
ocratic President.  Its  chiefs  were  Democratic 
cabinet  officers.  Democratic  senators,  Demo- 
cratic governors  and  judges.  It  was  sustained 
in  arms  by  Democrats;  Democrats  did  their 
utmost  to  paralyze  the  Government  in  the  con- 
test. The  Democratic  Convention  declared 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  futile,  and  de- 
manded surrender  to  the  rebellion.  And  now 
that  at  this  vast  cost  the  rebellion,  waged  by  the 
arras  and  prolonged  by  the  sympathy  solely  of 
adherents  and  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
has  been  subdued,  those  leaders  step  forward, 
denonnee  the  debt  which  they  compelled  the 
country  to  incur,  and  demand  the  control  of  the 
Government  which  they  could  not  overthrow. 

What,  then,  are  the  promises  under  which 
the  demand  is  made  ? Are  they  such  as  rea- 
sonably to  justify  the  expectation  of  a return 
of  that  public  confidence  without  which  pros- 
perity and  relief  from  taxation  will  be  indefin- 
itely postponed  ? The  policy  announced  by  the 
Democratic  party  by  which  to  pacify  the  coun- 
try and  cement  the  Union  is  revolution  and 
repudiation.  It  is  distinctly  declared  by  tbe 
candidates  and  the  leaders  that  the  present  or- 
ganizations of  the  Southern  States  are  void; 
and  the  most  unqualified  assertion  that  they 
ought  to  be  at  once  forcibly  overthrown  by  the 
President  secured  for  the  candidate  who  made 
it  an  enthusiastic  nomination.  This  policy, 
which  the  framers  of  the  platform  ardently 
agreed  to  carry  out  to  the  end,  can  be  carried 
out  only  by  involving  the  States  concerned  in 
anarchy.  Congress  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  sustain  one  of  the  govern- 
ments ; the  Democratic  President  will  support 
the  other.  In  the  nature  of  things  compromise 
will  be  impossible.  The  difference  will  be  re- 
ferred to  force.  Is  another  civil  war  the  way 
to  relieve  taxation  ? 

The  other  point  of  the  proposed  Democratic 
policy  is  repudiation.  The  public  demoraliza- 
tion that  would  follow  is  incalculable.  It  would 
be  poison  at  the  very  sources  of  the  national  life. 
It  would  properly  make  this  country  a despised 
outcast  among  nations.  We  should  be  a soci- 
ety of  swindlers,  and  the  whole  glory  of  our 
victory  over  tbe  rebellion  would  be  fatally  tar- 
nished by  our  voluntary  dishonor.  The  rebel 
chiefs  would  have  the  exultation  of  beholding 
the  disgrace  of  the  people  whom  they  could  not 
. defeat.  To  them  the  satisfaction  would  be  the 
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same.  They  are  indifferent  whether  they  hu- 
miliate us  by  arms  or  by  arts.  But  the  moral 
character  of  every  public  question  is  its  really 
essential  part.  But  the  industrial  ruin,  like 
the  public  demoralization,  consequent  upon  re- 
pudiation is  inconceivable.  Already  the  actual 
loss  to  the  country  from  the  mere  suspicion  of 
a possible  intention  to  repudiate  may  be  esti- 
mated at  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a suspicion 
is  a shock  to  the  public  credit  which  is  felt 
through  the  whole  system,  and  every  dollar 
which  is  thus  lost  is  taken  from  the  resources 
with  which  the  pressure  of  the  debt  is  to  be  re- 
lieved. In  public  as  in  private  affairs,  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  man  who  to  relieve 
present  necessity  becomes  a thief  must  not  hope 
to  be  received  among  honorable  men.  But  a 
man  whom  honorable  men  despise  can  hardly 
make  an  honest  living.  Is  national  dishonesty 
the  way  permanently  to  relieve  taxation  ? 

The  whole  matter  comes  then  to  this — that 
the  party  whose  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment caused  the  debt  now,  as  a means  of  ob- 
taining control  of  the  Government,  denounces 
the  taxation  necessary  to  pay  it.  According  to 
the  Democratic  oracles  the  Republican  party  is 
three  times  guilty  : first,  of  not  submitting  to 
rebellion;  second,  of  suppressing  it  by  arms; 
third,  of  wishing  honestly  to  foot  the  bill  of  ex- 
penses. “Heavy  and  frequent  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherer!”  “Enormous  amount”  of  taxa- 
tion! shout  Messrs.  Seymour,  Fendleton, 
Vallandioiiam,  "Wade  Hampton,  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  Hampton,  if  you  had  not  taken 
up  arms  against  a Government  that  never  in- 
jured you ; Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Pendleton, 
if  you  had  never  patted  Mr.  Hampton  upon  the 
back,  the  taxes  would  neither  have  been  fre- 
quent nor  enormous,  and  your  names  would  not 
be  those  of  willing  witnesses  of  their  country’s 
destruction. 


WHY  WALL  STREET  IS  DULL. 

The  brokers  of  Wall  Street  are  complaining 
that  they  never  knew  so  dull  a season  as  the 
summer  of  1 868.  Though  the  rate  of  interest 
has  been  unusually  low,  the  accumulation  of 
capital  enormous,  and  the  traffic  on  the  rail- 
ways large,  the  business  in  stocks  has  not  been 
more  than  half  that  of  last  summer,  or  one 
quarter  that  of  the  palmy  days  of  i863  and 
1 864.  Why  is  this  ? Is  the  gambling  instinct 
dying  out  ? Have  people  got  over  the  desire 
to  make  sudden  fortunes  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ? Or  have  the  leading  operators  of  the 
street,  in  an  insane  greed  for  inordinate  profits, 
held  the  common-sense  of  the  public  too  cheap, 
and  killed  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs  ? 

In  olden  times,  when- a man  proposed  to  spec- 
ulate in  Wall  Street,  he  bought  one  or  more 
hundred  shares  of  stock,  if  he  deemed  it  low, 
then  awaited  events ; if  his  calculation  was  cor- 
rect, the  stock  rose,  and  he  sold  out  at  a profit ; 
if  his  calculation  was  incorrect,  the  stock  fell, 
and  he  sold  out  or  was  sold  out  by  his  broker 
at  a loss.  Nowadays  speculation  is  different. 
A party  or  clique  of  wealthy  operators  combine 
together  to  buy  not  a few  hundred  or  thousand 
shares,  but  the  whole  of  a given  stock ; and 
their  theory  is,  that,  after  having  secured  con- 
trol of  the  stock,  they  will  elect  themselves  di- 
rectors, appoint  their  friends  and  relatives  to 
the  offices,  cause  the  price  of  the  stock  to  ad- 
vance by  shrewd  manipulations,  then  sell  out  to 
the  public  at  the  advance.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  such  a scheme;  nothing  easier, 
with  unlimited  command  of  money,  than  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first  four  steps  in  the 
programme  ; nothing  more  profitable,  provided 
the  last  step  can  be  achieved,  and  the  public 
persuaded  to  buy  the  stock  from  the  clique  at 
the  advance.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  to 
underrate  the  common-sense  of  people  at  large. 
The  public  is  stupid,  probably ; but  there  are 
some  baits  too  gross  even  for  its  stupidity.  As 
a general  rule,  it  does  certainly  prefer  to  buy 
stocks  when  they  are  dear  rather  than  when 
they  are  cheap;  but  there  is  a limit  to  its  cre- 
dulity, and  if  cliques  are  too  greedy,  and  want 
to  make  too  much  money,  the  public  is  apt  to 
stand  aloof  and  refuse  to  trade  altogether. 

This  is  what  has  happened  this  summer. 
Last  winter  and  spring  wealthy  combinations 
of  operators  secured  control  of  nearly  all  the 
leading  stocks — New  York  Central,  Michigan 
Southern,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne, 
St.  Paul,  and  Rock  Island.  At  the  annual  elec- 
tions the  new  proprietors  elected  themselves  di- 
rectors of  their  respective  railroads,  and  ap- 
pointed their  friends  and  relatives  to  the  of- 
fices. Next,  by  very  simple  manipulations, 
they  forced  up  the  market-price  of  the  stocks 
they  held  some  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  Thus 
far  all  went  well.  The  cliques  appeared  to 
have  made— on  paper— very  large  profits.  All 
that  was  necessary  to  crown  the  operation  with 
success  was  to  realize  the  last  step  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  tc  sell  out  to  the  public  at  the  ad- 
vance. There  was  a hitch  here. 

For,  at  the  very  first  attempt  to  market  their 
stocks,  the  cliques  discovered  that  the  public 
would  not  buy.  Glowing  newspaper  articles 
dilated  on  the  heavy  railroad  earnings  and  the 
brilliant  crop  prospects.  They  fell  perfectly 
flat.  The  brokers  had  no  orders,  and  Broad 
Street  was  quiet  as  a country  meeting-house. 
A dull  and  dogged  public  would  not  Bee  that 
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Michigan  Southern  which,  in  June,  1867,  was 
pronounced  by  its  Directors  dear  at  67,  should 
be  cheap,  in  June,  1868,  at  87 ; or  that  North- 
western, which,  in  1866,  was  considered  in- 
flated at  4o,  should  now  be  worth  70 ; or  that 
New  York  Central,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  experienced  railway  men  in  the  country, 
had  not  averaged  par,  should  now  be  a pur- 
chase at  125.  There  was  no  use  arguing  the 
question.  The  public  could  no  more  be  moved 
than  the  Stock  Exchange  building  itself. 

Baffled  in  their  first  attempt,  the  cliques  now 
set  to  work  to  convince  the  public  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  that  their  stocks  were  really  cheap. 

The  way  to  do  this  was  to  pay  dividends. 
There  was  a trifling  difficulty  in  the  way.  They 
had  no  money  to  divide.  But  they  had  control 
of  their  own  stock  books ; so  they  printed  off  a 
quantity  of  new  stock,  made  a present  of  it  to 
their  stockholders,  and  called  it  a dividend. 
Now,  said  they  to  the  public,  see  what  you 
might  have  made  had  you  bought  our  stock. 

The  appeal  fell  as  flat  as  the  newspaper  arti- 
cles. The  public  had  heard  of  Micawber,  and 
hadn’t  much  faith  in  his  methods  of  finance. 
They  looked  on  with  respectful  astonishment 
at  the  declaration  of  ten  per  cent,  scrip  divi- 
dends by  companies  which,  by  their  own  show- 
ing, had  not  really  earned  a dividend  for  years, 
and  which  were  compelled  to  sell  bonds  every 
few  months  to  keep  their  roads  in  order.  But 
buy  they  certainly  would  not.  The  genius  of 
the  clique  managers  filled  people  with  admira- 
tion. The  public  talked  of  them,  dined  with 
them,  went  on  excursions  with  them,  extolled 
them  to  the  skies — did  every  thing,  in  short, 
except  buy  their  stocks.  . 

The  case  was  becoming  alarming.  Summer 
was  waning.  Four  months  of  the  easiest  mon- 
ey-market on  record  had  passed,  and  no  stock 
had  been  marketed.  The  roads  had  been  do- 
ing famously,  but  the  stocks  were  duller  than 
ever.  What  was  to  be  done  ? As  a last  des- 
perate resource,  cash  dividends  were  declared! 
on  Michigan  Southern  and  Fittsburg.  Of 
course  the  companies  had  no  cash  to  divide. 
The  Fittsburg  Company  was  then,  and  is  now, 
selling  7 per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  at  a dis- 
count in  a 4 per  cent,  money-market  to  provide 
means  to  equip  and  repair  its  road.  The  Mich- 
igan Southern,  only  last  year,  nearly  defaulted 
on  its  interest ; and  since  then  the  increase  in 
its  earnings  has  been  trifling.  Still,  money 
could  be  borrowed ; borrowed  it  was,  and  the 
dividends  duly  paid.  As  a delicate  piece  of 
pleasantry  the  Michigan  Southern  dividend, 
being  the  first  for  four  years,  was  called  “ semi- 
annual ; while  the  Fittsburg  dividend,  being  the 
first  for  two  years,  was  pronounced  “ quarter- 
ly.” Will  it  be  believed  that  even  this  bait 
failed  to  arouse  the  public  ? Such,  alas  ! was 
the  case.  • There  was,  if  possible,  even  less  in- 
quiry for  the  stocks  after  than  before  the  divi- 
dend. Every  resource  had  now  been  exhaust- 
ed. The  money-market,  the  traffic  on  the 
roads,  the  temper  of  the  press,  had  all  been  in 
favor  of  the  cliques,  and  yet,  here  were  autumn 
and  a stringent  money-market  at  hand,  and- 
they  actually  held  more  stocks  than  they  had 
held  in  May. 

If  any  man,  outside  or  inside  of  the  cliques, 
gravely  wonders  at  this  result,  let  him,  first, 
do  the  public  the  justice  to  believe  that,  stupid 
as  it  may  be,  it  is  not  wholly  idiotic ; and  sec- 
ondly, let  him  compare  the  present  prices  of 
stocks  (adding  thereto  the  dividends  just  de- 
clared) with  the  usual  prices  of  the  past  ten 
years.  The  following  table  tells  the  story  : 

Stock*.  Present  Usual  Advanca 

Price.  Price.  Per  Share. 

4 New  York  Central 130  100  $30 

Michigan  Southern 70  80  29 

Cleveland  & Pittsburg...  70  98  28 

Northwestern 35  91  50 

Do.  Preferred 00  91  31 

Rock  Island 95  112  IT 

Fort  Wayne 95  111  10 

St.  Paul 40  77  3T 

Be  it  remarked  that  these  “usual”  prices 
are  not  panic  prices,  but  fair  averages  for  the 
past  ten  years.  Within  four  years  all  these 
stocks  have  sold,  in  panics,  $i5  @ $20  below 
these  “usual”  prices.  Was  it  reasonable  on 
the  part  of  the  cliques  to  expect  the  public, 
merely  because  the  money-market  was  easy, 
and  the  roads  doing  well  for  the  time,  to  forget 
that  whenever  in  the  past  ten  years  stocks  had 
for  a season  advanced  above  these  usual  prices, 
they  had  soon  afterward  receded  below  them  ? 

Again,  was  it  doing  justice  to  public  com- 
mon-sense, poorly  as  the  cliques  may  think  of 
it,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  almost  destroyed  confidence  in 
railway  investments?  The  year  1867  ended 
in  a Wall  Street  panic,  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  esteemed  com- 
panies, the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  had  sur- 
reptitiously issued  and  sold  in  open  market  five 
millions  of  new  stock.  A month  later  the  finan- 
cial community  was  again  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Rock  Island  had  fled  the 
State,  carrying  with  them  their  books  and  their 
money,  and  had  procured  an  act  from  the  Iowa 
Legislature  postponing  indefinitely  the  election 
of  Directors  in  that  Company.  A couple  of 
months  later  followed  the  surreptitious  issue 
and  sale  of  ten  millions  of  Erie  stock,  under 
circumstances  so  barefaced  and  shameful  as  to 
disgrace  the  whole  community  in  which  such 
crimes  could  be  perpetrated.  And  it  is  with 
these  scandalous  transactions,  fresh  in  every 


man’s  memory,  that  the  cliques  of  1868  expect 
a confiding  public  to  buy  their  stock  at  thirty 
per  cent,  advance  over  the  old  average ! 

If  any  man  wants  to  know  where  this  state 
of  things  will  end,  let  him  study  the  history  of 
the  past.  Nothing  is  new  under  the  sun.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  oversanguine  men 
have  undertaken  bold  enteqirises,  in  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  in  a somewhat  con- 
temptuous misapprehension  of  the  common - 
sense  of  the  public.  Such  men,  when  disap- 
pointment overtakes  them,  often  struggle  hard 
and  manfully  against  inevitable  disaster.  But 
the  end  comes,  for  all  their  struggles,  sooner  or 
later,  and  values,  like  water,  find  their  level  at 
last. 


THE  TRUE  DEMOCRATIC 
DOCTRINE. 

Tiie  spirit  of  the  Southern  Democrats,  by 
whom  the  Democratic  managers  now  hope  to 
carry  the  election,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Mobile  Register , an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Seymour  and  Blair.  It  was  those 
who,  according  to  their  leader  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  were  trying  to  found  an  empire  on 
the  corner  stone  of  slavery  who  were  fighting 
for  human  liberty,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a faction  hostile  to  freedom. 
We  have  not  seen  a better  exposition  of  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  which  Seymour  and 
Blair  are  the  representatives : 

“Already  the  word  ‘Copperhead’  has  lost  half  of 
its  odium  in  the  Northern  public  mind,  and  ‘rebel’  is 
getting  to  be  understood  as  an  armed  protest  against 
a faction  that  was  inimical  to  human  freedom,  and 
was  at  open  war  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  world  will  at  last  understand  that  the 
South  never  did  or  meau  to  * rebel’  against  either  the 
Union  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
only  against  a faction,  in  whose  hands  both  were  in 
peril  of  destruction.  The  Confederate  States  bore  the 
old  Constitution  with  them,  and  set  it  up  on  their  own 
altars,  for  a purer,  holier,  and  safer  worship.  And 
history  will  yet  write  that  it  was  that  act,  that,  through 
tire  and  blood,  saved  the  Constitution,  and  enabled 
the  nation  in  the  fullness  of  time  to  vindicate  and  re- 
enthrone it  in  their  hearts,  and  again  plant  it  upon 
the  altars  of  a common  country." 


POISONED  MEATS. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  Democrats  try- 
ing to  wheedle  the  colored  vote.  At  a late 
Barbecue  at  La  Grange,  in  Arkansas,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Committee  placarded  this  attractive  bill 
through  the  neighborhood : “ Come  one ! Come 
all!  Both  White  and  Black!  As  the  infa- 
mous lie  is  in  circulation  that  the  meats  for 
colored  persons  will  be  poisoned,  we  nail  that 
Radical  trick  to  the  counter  by  offering  choice 
of  tables  to  our  colored  friends,  or  we  will  divide 
places  with  them.”  Dividing  places  we  under- 
stand to  mean  occupying  alternate  seats,  which 
shows  a degree  of  social  intimacy  that  was  not 
to  be  expected,  and  which  is,  at  least,  suspicious- 
ly sudden.  This  conversion  of  the  Arkansas 
Democracy  is  peculiarly  Frovidential,  for  on 
the  17th  of  last  January  its  Convention  in  that 
State  declared  first,  for  “ A white  man’s  govern- 
ment in  a white  man’s  country;”  second,  “The 
incapacity  of  the  negro  for  self-government ;” 
and,  third,  for  “ The  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
an  equal  participation  in  making  the  laws,  and 
from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  social  equal- 
ity.” 

We  trust  that  our  friends  in  the  Southern 
States  will  show  to  the  colored  voters  in  the 
plainest  manner,  that,  politically  speaking,  the 
Democrats  are  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  black 
hand  to  cut  the  black  throat  with  it.  They 
want  black  votes  to  help  them  into  power  that 
they  may  abolish  black  voting.  Let  our  friends 
invite  the  colored  voters  to  meditate  the  words 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury , a distinguished  Dem- 
ocratic authority,  which  asks  whether  “South- 
ern men”  are  “to  be  driven  at  will  by  negro 
slaves ; to  be  domineered  over  by  black  barba- 
rians ; to  be  legislated  out  of  their  property  by 
ignorant  savages.”  Or  these  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer , equally  Democratic  and  authorita- 
tive : “ This  was  intended  to  be,  and  must  al- 
ways remain,  a white  man’s  government.  None 
but  white  men  must  vote  or  hold  office.”  Or 
these  of  the  Mobile  Register,  no  less  Democrat- 
ic and  representative,  which  describes  the  “ ne- 
gro vote”  as  “null  and  void,  and  a sum  of  vil- 
lainies,” and  begs  the  Democratic  party  not  “ to 
send  the  army  down  to  settle  our  domestic  dis- 
putes, and  turn  the  scale  in  the  contest  of  white 
men  with  black  scalawags.” 

If  the  opinion  upon  this  subject  of  conspicu- 
ous individual  Democrats  is  desired,  let  the  col- 
ored voters  be  reminded  of  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Robert  Toombs  at  the  Seymour  and  Blair 
ratification  meeting  at  Atlanta,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  Georgia  Legislature  as  “ two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  very  respectable  gentlemen, 
leaving  out  the  kinker-heads  (laughter),  the 
honor  of  whose  acquaintance  I have  not,  my 
associationnot  lying  in  that  direction  just  at 
present,  riftt  having  qualified  (laughter).”  Or 
the  equally  dignified  and  honorable  remarks 
of  Mr.  Howell  Cobb  : “ Tell  them  that  you 
have  seen  the  poor,  ignorant,  debased,  unhap- 
py, unfortunate,  and  deluded  nigger  taken,  not 

by  the  voice  of  persuasion  and  of  argument 

to  fill  up  the  ballot-box  that  formerly  received 
the  votes  of  the  good  and  true  men  of  Georgia.  ” 
Or  the  declaration  of  Senator  Hendricks,  of 


Ihcliana : “We  meet  the  question  squarely; 
we  are  against  negro  suffrage.”  Or  the  ob- 
servations of  the  New  York  Sunday  Mercury , 
true-blue  Democrat:  “Nobody  but  a restless 
fanatic  ever  doubted  that  the  negro  is  a natural 
barbarian;  that  in  his  own  tropical  home  he 
never  rises  above  cannibalism  and  frequent 
holocausts  of  human  sacrifices.  ” And  it  adds, 
speaking  not  of  Forrest,  Quantrell,  and 
their  companions,  but  of  those  who,  when  their 
masters  were  away  to  fight  to  keep  them  in 
hopeless  slavery,  spared  the  homes  those  mas- 
ters left:  “Their  instinctive  relish  for  carnage 
and  blood-thirsty  ferocity  will  assert  itself  when- 
ever proper  opportunity  offers.” 

In  consideration  of  this  universal  and  tra- 
ditional Democratic  contempt,  slander,  and  de- 
rision of  the  colored  race,  perhaps  the  “choice 
of  tables”  or  even  the  offer  “to  divide  places” 
will  not  be  very  seductive  to  the  new  voters. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  they  may  very  naturally 
suppose,  despite  the  assurance  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  the  meats  are  poisoned. 


ELLIOTT,  THE  ARTIST. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Elliott,  the  artist,  is  sin- 
cerely deplored,  not  only  by  his  personal  friends, 
but  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a man  of 
the  truest  modesty  and  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
of  a quaintness  of  humor  that  was  very  delight- 
ful and  endearing.  Always  unobtrusive,  he  wras 
not  personally  widely  known,  but  his  works,  his 
portraits,  are  familiar  to  every  body.  They  have 
a vigor,  and  freedom,  and  brilliancy,  which  al- 
ways distinguish  them,  and  the  likeness  is  al- 
ways curiously  felicitous.  Born  in  the  centre 
of  the  State,  his  home  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  been  chiefly  in  this  city,  from  which 
he  strayed  upon  his  professional  errands.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  he  had 
resided  at  Albany,  where  he  died.  Now  that 
he  is  gone,  the  seal  of  silence  upon  friendly  and 
loving  lips  has  been  broken,  and  those  who  have 
the  best  right  to  speak  of  him,  speak  with  the 
sincerest  admiration  and  affection  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  The  interest  of  the  public, 
however,  is  mainly  with  his  works,  and  that 
interest  will  be  enduring.  Of  all  the  fraternity 
of  artists,  none  was  more  generally  beloved  by 
his  fellows  than  Elliott  ; and  the  work  of  none 
would  be  more  missed  than  his  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Academy. 

THE  DIFFICULTY  WITH  GRANT. 

The  Democrats  having  accused  General 
Grant  of  every  mean  and  malignant  villainy 
possible,  now  allege  that  he  was  really  respons- 
ible for  the  indescribable  atrocities  of  the  An- 
dersonville  pen.  This  they  do  upon  the  author- 
ity of  a most  appropriate  ally,  Robert  Ould, 
the  rebel  Commissioner  of  Exchange.  The 
Union  Commissioner,  General  Meredith,  has, 
however,  restated  the  terrible  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Why  do  not  the  Democrats  declare  the  real 
secret  of  their  hostility  to  General  Grant,  that 
he  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  ? 


ANOTHER  WITNESS. 

A private  letter  to  us  from  Alabama  says : 

“What  I consider  first,  and  most  to  he  deplored,  is 
the  universal  proscriptive  policy  tho  South  is  again 
adopting  in  order  to  make  the  poor  and  susceptible 
subservient  to  their  will  In  the  canvass  now  going  on 
for  the  election  for  President.  Intimidation  and  threats 
are  freely  need ; news-venders  are  cautioned  against 
selling  papers  and  periodicals  that  entertain  views  dis- 
tinct from  the  prevailing  rebel  sentiment  of  the  place, 
or  that  are  in  favor  of  the  Republican  cause Eight- 

een months  ago  the  local  papers  advised  the  news- 
venders  to  suppress  the  sale  of  Harper's  Magazine  and 
Weekly j and  for  my  expostulating  with  them  on  the 
inconsistency  of  such  unwarranted  proscription  I was 
severely  assailed  in  print.. . . .1  will  soon  leave  for  my 
old  home  in  Brooklyn.  I have  been  over  six  years  at 
the  South,  and  over  three  years  here  at  Mobile ; and  I 
find  loyalty  to  the  Government  more  odious  now  than 
on  the  first  day  I landed  in  Dixie  " 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  Vermont  the  State  election  is  being  held  as  we 

f o to  press.  Last  year  the  Republican  majority  was 
0,000 ; in  1SG6  nearly  23,000.  A Republican  gain  in 
this  election  will  be  a very  decisive  indication  of  a 
Republican  victory  in  November.  The  election  in 
California  takes  place  September  2.  Then  there  is 
a lull  until  the  14th,  when  Maine  will  speak.  In  Oc- 
tober elections  will  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia. 

Secretary  M’Culloch  and  Commissioner  Rollins  have 
made  a compromise  in  regard  to  revenue  appoint- 
ments, which  are  to  be  divided  half  and  half  between 
the  two  parties. 

General  Rosccrans’s  Sulphur  Springs  mission  re- 
sulted in  nothing  more  than  a correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  prominent  Confederate  Generals.  Be- 
fore this  meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers  that  corre- 
spondence will  probably  be  published.  It  is  a trivial 
circumstance  any  way.  The  questions  of  the  cam- 
paign are  too  profound  for  either  General  Rosccrans 
or  General  Lee  to  decide  safely.  The  people  will  de- 
cide them  in  November. 

The  Indians  are  again  on  the  war-path ; but  General 
Sherman  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  Re  has  virtual- 
ly declared  them  under  martial  law. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

In  Paraguay,  Sonth  America,  Humaita,  General  Lo- 
pez’s strong-hold,  has  fallen,  after  the  most  desperate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  its  defenders.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  is  the  decisive  battle  between 
' Paraguay  and  the  Allies. 

The  new  British  Parliament  assembles  on  the  10th 
of  December. 

The  election  for  the  Department  of  Jura  in  France 
has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Opposition  candi- 
date, 22,428  against  10  290.  It  must  be  noted  that  in 
18G3  the  Opposition  only  received  about  1500  votes  out 
of  30,500. 
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FROM  NEW  BEDFORD. 


BATHING  ON  THE  BEACH. 


FROM  NANTUCKET. 


between  New  Bedford  and  the  Vineyard,  and 
separating  the  Bay  from  the  Sound  — A mile 
or  thereabouts  south  of  Holmes  Hole*  on  the 
northeast  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  grove  in 
which  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  for  many  years 
past  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  camp-meetings  in  America. 
They  first  assembled  here  for  prayer  in  1835,  and, 
except  one  brief  interval,  they  have  met  here 
annually  ever  since,  though  it  is  only  within  the 


tha’s  Vineyard  at  this  season  have  more  and 
fresher  pleasures  than  those  who  summer  at  New- 
port or  Long  Branch.  Here  you  see  the  latest 
fashions,  and  innocent  flirtation  is  not  unknown 
among  the  lads  and  lassies.  They  play  croquet. 
Just  below  the  steamboat  landing  there  is  a beach 
for  bathing.  And  then  there  is  fishing  and  sail- 
ing for  those  who  are  fond  of  aquatic  sports, 
several  good  sail-boats  being  always  at  anchor 
off  the  pier.  When  evening  sets  in  the  gills  put 


owned  by  an  association  of  Methodists,  who  have 
been  offered  a charter  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature. There  are  over  200  cottages  on  the 
ground,  one- fourth  of  which  have  been  erected 
during  the  present  summer.  “In  front,”  says 
the  correspondent  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  “ there  is  a pretty  little  veranda,  and 
three  or  four  feet  of  garden  may  be  fenced  in  be- 
fore it.  Over  the  front-door  there  is  generally  a 
balcony.  The  high-peaked  roofs,  the  balconies, 


CAMP-MEETING  AT  MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. 

Martha’s  Vineyard  is  celebrated  for  its 
camp-meetings.  Its  location  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  those  who  desire  to  mingle  their  holiday 
summer  excursions  with  healthy  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  Tribune  correspondent  thus  describes  the 
locality,  and  the  means  of  reacliing  it : 


THE  PREACHERS’  STAND. 


away  their  croquet  and  attend  to  the  tea-making ; 
then  comes  the  evening  service  around  the  cot- 
tage doors,  while  outside  the  young  people  are 
promenading  in  the  gayly  lighted  streets  of  this 
improvised  village.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  by 
the  Committee  of  Regulations  to  prevent  fire,  and 
all  smoking  is  forbidden  in  the  tents. 

Our  artist,  Mr.  Sheppard,  has  seized  upon 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  features  connected 
with  this  beautiful  camp.  The  daily  services 
began  on  the  24th  of  August. 


“A  sail  of  three  hours  takes  you  from  the 
quaint  little  city  of  New  Bedford,  across  Buzz- 
ard's Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  to  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. If  you  must  economize  your  time  or  money, 
or  if  there  are  ladies  in  your  company,  yon  will 
take  the  little  steamboat  which  makes  daily  trips 
to  the  various  towns  along  the  Bay  and  Sound  ; 
but  if  there  are  no  such  overruling  obstacles,  a 
much  better  way  will  be  to  get  a sail-boat  at  New 
Bedford  and  spend  half  a day  on  the  excursion, 
cruising  around  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  which  lie 


last  six  or  seven  years  that  their  gatherings 
in  this  spot  have  acquired  a national  import- 
ance.” 

The  daily  attendance  last  year  was  10,000; 
and  this  year  it  is  probably  greater,  as  not  only 
New  England  but  the  Middle  States  contribute  to 
the  gathering.  The  camp  is  in  a beautiful  grove 
of  scrub-oaks,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
with  a salt-water  pond  in  its  rear,  into  which  the 
sea  flows  at  high-tide  over  a narrow  strip  of 
beach.  The  grounds,  including  150  acres,  are 


the  door  and  window  frames,  are  all  decorated 
with  scroll-work;  stair cd  glass,  silver  door- 
plates, hanging  lanterns,  and  other  luxuries  are 
beheld  at  every  turn  ; the  houses  are  gayly  paint- 
ed, the  verandas  bloom  with  rare  flowers,  the  lit- 
tle miniature  yards  are  decked  with  moss  and 
shell-work,  and  under  the  trees,  which  cast  a 
thick  shade  over  all,  are  rustic  benches  and 
swings  for  the  children.”  Besides  the  cottages 
there  are  over  400  tents. 

These  thousands  of  people  who  frequent  Mar- 


SPECIMEN  OF  COTTAGES. 

CAMP-MEETING,  MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. -[Sketched  by  W.  L.  Sheppard.] 


STYLE  OF  TENTS. 


COOKING. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FAIR  BUILDING,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

The  Industrial  Fair  at  San  Francisco  promises 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  successful  one  ever 
held  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  give  below  an  il- 
lustration of  the  building  in  which  it  is  to  oe 
held,  which  is  situated  on  Union  Square,  cover- 
ing nearlv  two-thirds  of  the  entire  square.  On 
the  Stockton  Street  front  two  pillars  stand  80  feet 
high,  flanking  the  main  entrance.  In  the  rear 
of  these  is  the  main  pavilion,  or  hall,  which  is 
288  feet  length  of  roof,  with  nave  of  same  length, 
80  feet  wide,  and  68  feet  high  (average),  with 
wings  50  feet  wide  and  272  feet  long — the  roof, 
where  it  joins  the  nave,  being  40  feet  high  and 
sloping  to  28  feet  at  the  eaves.  Around  the  en- 
tire nave  runs  a gallery  for  promenade  purposes, 
which  is  1)  feet  wide  and  1 5 at  end,  where  stair- 
cases descend  on  each  side  to  the  main  floor. 
The  Art  Gallery  is  205  feet  long  by  30  wide. 
The  various  artists  of  San  Francisco  have  large- 
ly engaged  space  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
works.  The  especial  object  of  the  Fair  is  to  ex- 
hibit California  products  and  manufactures,  in- 
cluding wines  as  a prominent  feature.  Sixteen 
gold  and  fifty-six  silver  medals  will  be  awarded. 


THE  LAWYER’S  STORY. 


IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

To  recover  a child  for  a father  who  had  been 
the  seducer  of  the  mother,  for  this,  in  fact,  was 
the  sum  of  all  this  story,  was  a task  that  I did 
not  covet.  Besides  this  it  was  totally  out  of  the 
line  of  professional  employment.  But  he  did  not 
ask  this,  lie,  in  fact,  only  asked  a friend,  and 
friendly  counsel.  And  when  I had  penetrated 
the  folds  of  his  mind,  and  learned  that  under 
that  strange,  wild  garb  was  a warm  heart  yearn- 
ing to  atone  to  the  dead  mother,  the  early  dead, 
for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  brought  on  her,  and  to 
obey  her  dying  command  to  take  care  of  her 
child,  that  child  whose  name  with  his  own  formed 
the  last  sweet  sounds  of  those  beloved  lips,  sounds 
that  yet  lingered  in  all  the  air  that  he  breathed 
in  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  I began  to  be 
ready  to  assist  him  in  accomplishing  this  desire ; 
and  at  length,  promising  him  my  aid  as  it  might 
be  from  time  to  time  available,  1 left  my  new 
fiiend  to  his  lonesome  house. 

The  incidents  in  this  story  are  hardly  to  be 
considered  professional  incidents.  They  rather 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  a professional  capacity, 
and  it  is  for  tins  reason  that  I have  chosen  to 
relate  them  as  a lawyer's  story.  My  own  con- 
nection with  the  incidents  was  from  time  to  time 
dui  in  ' a period  of  several  years  after  this. 

I did  not  at  first  direct  any  special  attention  to 
the  matter.  But  at  Mr.  Ashman's  request  I ex- 
amined the  will  of  Henry  Gordon,  which  was 
proved  in  the  Surrogate’s  office  in  New  York 
city.  It  was  in  some  respects  curious,,  and  I was 
led  by  its  examination  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  property  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A series 
of  discoveries,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  recitfe 
here,  induced  me  to  believe  that  he  had  property 

in County.  Among  other  items  I learned 

that  a lawyer  named  Whitstone,  a resident  of 
that  county,  had  transacted  his  business,  and  was 
in  fact  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  both 
the  brothers.  On  directing  a search  to  the  clerk 

of  County  I had  returned  a trust  deed, 

executed  by  Gordon  to  this  same  Whitstone,  for 
the  settlement  of  a small  income  on  Stephen 


“WE  ACCORDINGLY 


FOR  HIS  TRIAL  IMMEDIATELY,”  ETC. 


Gray,  the  brother  of  the  father  of  Eve,  wife  of 
Henry  Gordon.  I had  learned  that  her  parents 
were  dead  before  her  departure  with  Aslimun, 
and  that  they  had  died  leaving  no  property. 
This  trust  deed  was  dated  about  a year  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  younger  Eve.  At  Ash- 
mnn’s  urgent  solicitation  I consented  to  go  up  to 

County  to  see  Stephen  Gray  and  make 

some  inquiries  there.  But  the  autumn  day  on 

which  I rode  into  the  little  village  of was  un- 

propitious  for  my  inquiries. 

Stephen  Gray  was  dying  1 So  said  the  boys  in 
the  street  as  they  looked  up  at  the  closed  shut- 


ters of  Iris  window,  where  they  were  used  to  see 
- his  face  on  a pleasant  morning  in  the  spring- 
time, where  he  was  wont  to  sit  and  watch  them 
on  the  shady  sidewalk  ns  they  passed  along  to 
the  door  of  the  school-house.  For  thirty  years 
now’  had  the  old  man  occupied  that  room  and 
taught  the  village  boys  and  maidens  their  first 
steps  toward  knowledge.  The  humble  school- 
master's influence  hud  already  been  world-wide, 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  life — as  proud  as  any 
statesman  of  his  hard-earned  laurels  or  his 
achieved  triumph.  For  had  he  not  heard  of  his 
boys  in  many  lands?  Was  not  the  finest  book 


on  his  table  a volume  written  by  one  whom  he 
had  taught  till  he  went  to  college,  and  did  not 
the  first  page  of  the  book  contain  a testimony  of 
the  boy's  love  and  loving  remembrance  ? And 
had  not  Stephen  Gray  been  named  in  the  halls 
of  learning,  and  even  in  the  national  Congress  ? 
There  was  a worn  old  newspaper  in  his  drawer, 
carefully  preserved,  wherein  was  a report  of  the 
speech  of  his  most  brilliant  scholar ; nnd  he  had 
read  over  and  over  the  passage  in  which  the 
orator  told  the  men  of  his  nation  that  those  were 
the  principles  he  learned  from  his  schoolmaster 
in  the  up-country. 

Peacefully  had  Stephen  Gray  labored,  and 
after  working  well  it  appeared  now  that  the 
time  was  come  when  he  might  take  his  rest. 
He  felt  that  he  needed  it,  and  was  not  unwilling 
to  lie  down.  The  school-house  was  open  yet, 
but  the  boys  were  not  called  in ; and  the  village 
girls  gathered  for  a little  while  each  morning  at 
their  school-room,  and  wept  while  Susan  Gray 
told  them  of  the  old  man. 

Gentle  Susan  Gray!  The  memory  of  her 
winning  loveliness  comes  back  like  a breeze  of 
spring  on  a summer's  day.  She  was  a slender 
girl,  with  daik  brown  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes. 
Iler  cheeks  were  of  the  peach  hue  that  is  softest 
and  most  beautiful,  while  her  chin  and  forehead 
were  rounded  in  that  perfection  of  contour  which 
we  sometimes  see  in  the  old  paintings  of  Saint 
Cecilia.  She  was  not  called  beautiful,  but  very, 
very  lovely.  The  boys  loved  her  in  her  girlhood. 
The  young  men  loved  her  in  her  maidenhood. 
The  children  looked  fondly  and  smilingly  up  at 
her  in  the  street ; and  the  old  men  blessed  her  for 
an  angel,  as  she  was,  flitting  across  their  dim 
visions.  But  she  had  not  smiled  now  for  seven 
days.  Just  so  long  had  Stephen  Gray  been  lin- 
gering where  the  roads  parted,  uncertain  which 
to  take.  And  now  he  was  no  longer  hesitating 
or  doubtful,  but  was  passing  swiftly  by  the  dark 
road  of  death. 

The  light  in  the  room  was  very  dim,  for  the 
heavy  wooden  shutters  were  closed.  Only  a ray 
streamed  through  a crescent-shaped  orifice  and 
fell  on  the  carpet  near  the  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  lay  the  giant  form  of  the  schoolmaster. 
His  eyes  were  closed,  but  the  occasional  twitch- 
ing, convulsive  movement  of  his  lips  indicated 
painful  thoughts.  His  grandchild  knelt  by  a 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Old  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  clergyman,  stood  on  his  left.  Mrs.  Duncan, 
the  Scotch  lady  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  two- 
score  years,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Mrs. 
Whitney,  the  best  friend  of  Susan  Gray,  sat  on 
the  right  side  of  the  old  man  and  held  one  of  his 
wasted  hands  in  hers. 

“My  little  one,"  murmured  the  thin  lips  of 
the  dying  schoolmaster. 

tMtsan  sprang  to  his  side,  and  as  his  eyes  opened 
they  rested  on  that  countenance  with  a joy  that 
seemed  to  shine  out  of  them,  as  if  he  fancied  he 
were  already  looking  into  the  face  of  a seraph. 

“ My  little  one,  my  darling  bird,  the  old  man  s 
hour  has  come ; and  before  the  sun  shines  on  the 
grave  of  mv  son  under  the  church  wall  1 shall  be 
with  him  in  the  quiet  places  of  the  better  country.  ” 

There  Vas  a quaintness  in  the  expression  which 
reminded  all  of  them  that  the  old  man  s love  of 
quiet  was  his  teacher  when  he  thought  of  heaven. 

“Dear  Susy,  come  closer  to  me  while  I whis- 
per to  you.  I had  a dream  just  now.  I thought 
1 was  w ith  him  and  with  mother.  She  was  not 
old  nor  sad-eyed  nor  feeble,  but  she  was  young 
and  fair  as  in  the  good  days  of  our  youth,  and 
she  was  bright-eyed  and  shining  as  the  people 
of  that  country*  all  arej  and  while  I looked  at 
her  I awoke,  and  your  face  was  over  mine,  and 
oh,  how  like  to  her  face  both  here  in  the  old  time 
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and  there  in  my  dream ! You  are  beautiful,  my 
little  child,  and  yet  the  day  will  come  when  your 
beauty  will  be  dust,  and  those  dear  tresses  that 
lie  now  on  the  old  man’s  cheek  will  be  hidden 
out  of  sight.  But  what  grand  times  we  will  have 
then,  my  Susy,  in  the  good  countiy ! Heaven  is 
close  to  us,  dear,  and  I am  stepping  now  across 
its  borders.  Yet  this  was  heaven,  too,  and  the 
faces  around  me  were  pleasant  and — and — and — ” 

“ Susan,”  said  the  old  man,  after  a long  pause 
— “ Susan,  the  boys  have  been  here  this  morn- 
ing again,  have  they  not?  I am  glad  the  boys 
love  me.  It  is  pleasant  to  die  out  of  a place 
where  one  is  loved,  and  go  to  a place  where  all  is 
love.  Love — love!  Yea,  I thank  God  for  the 
hope,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord !” 

The  voice  of  the  dying  teacher  grew  strong  and 
bold  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and  he  lifted 
himself  in  his  bed.  “Open  the  shutter  a little 
more,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Duncan.” 

The  beautiful  light  flushed  his  face  with  un- 
wonted radiance,  and  he  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  corner  of  the  little  school-house,  which 
stood  next  to  his  own,  and  at  the  elm-tree  which 
hung  over  it.  The  first  frost  had  touched  the 
leaves,  and  some  of  them  were  falling.  A group 
of  boys  stood  near  the  door,  looking  sadly  up  at 
the  shutters  as  they  were  thrown  open.  The  old 
man  knew  they  were  there,  though  he  did  not 
see  them,  but  he  thought  and  thought  till  his 
brain  ached  with  his  sorrow. 

“ Oh,  I shall  not  see  them  again ! I am  sor- 
rowful exceedingly,  now;  for  I am  leaving  all 
that  I love,  and  when  shall  we  meet  again?” 
Then,  as  if  he  knew  that  his  weakness  was  some- 
what childish,  he  changed  suddenly,  and  ex- 
claimed, somewhat  harshly,  “ Close  the  shutters 
—close  them  tight  Let  no  earthly  light  come 
across  my  vision.  That  single  gleam  effaced  all 
the  joy  my  dream  had  left  me !” 

For  an  hour  after  that  he  lay  silent,  but  there 
was  a visible  alteration  in  his  appearance.  His 
features  assumed  an  unnatural  look,  and  his  eyes 
were  opened  from  time  to  time,  but  evidently 
without  seeing.  Then  he  began  to  murmur  some- 
thing, at  first  indistinctly,  but  at  length  in  a clear, 
full  voice,  and  they  recognized  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  But,  as  he  continued,  his  voice  began  to 
break.  His  utterance  grew  indistinct ; he  paused, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  stared  fixedly  at  Susan,  mut- 
tered “He  changeth  my  countenance  and  send- 
eth  me  away his  hand,  was  raised  for  a moment 
to  the  head  of  the  fair  girl,  and  he  sought  to  bless 
her  with  his  last  words,  but  his  utterance  failed 
him,  and  Stephen  Gray  was  gone  to  his  wife,  and 
was  at  rest  in  a quiet  place. 

I remained  at three  days,  and  saw  Ste- 

phen Gray’s  body  committed  to  the  earth  on 
which  he  had  walked  so  many  years.  During 
these  days  I had  not  been  idle  in  my  inquiries 
about  the  Gordons,  but  I found  that  all  search 
resulted  in  but  one  end,  to  wit,  the  necessity  of 
consulting  Whitstone,  the  lawyer  who  had  been 
the  adviser  of  the  two  brothers. 

He  was  an  old  practitioner,  sharp  at  times  as 
an  axe  newly  ground,  and  I have  usually  found 
that  sort  of  sharpness  very  much  like  the  axe  in 
its  liability  to  have  its  edge  turned  or  broken  by 
contact  with  any  hard  substance  that  twists  a 
little.  He  was  a fair  specimen  of  a class  of  law- 
yers whose  name  is  legion,  whose  professional 
triumphs  are  on  technicalities,  and  with  whom 
the  perfection  of  legal  acumen  is  in  taxing  large 
bills  of  costs,  or  in  defending  criminals  charged 
with  petty  larceny. 

I found  my  man  in  a den  which  he  called  an 
office,  garnished  with  a few  chairs,  a goodly  array 
of  books  around  the  walls,  and  a table  covered 
with  what  had  once  been  black  cloth,  but  was 
now  a mass  of  oil  and  ink.  A glance  at  his  face 
told  me  I had  a hard  subject  to  deal  with. 

Having  introduced  myself  I stated  briefly  my 
object  in  calling.  I had  an  idea  that  with  this 
man  I should  best  effect  my  object  by  bold  ques- 
tioning. To  my  question  if  he  could  inform  me 
what  became  of  Mr.  Gordon  he  replied  by  a ques- 
tion : 

“Which  Mr.  Gordon?” 

“Joseph  Gordon.” 

“ Might  I ask  your  object  in  the  inquiiy  ?" 

“ Certainly.  I have  a large  property  about  to 
be  placed  in  my  hands,  which  is  to  revert  to  the 
daughter  pf  Mr.  Gordon’s  brother’s  wife,  if  I can 
find  her.” 

“Where  does  it  arise?  I did  not  know  she 
had  any  wealthy  relatives.” 

“You  perhaps  know  that  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
married  a second  time,  and  that  she  died  in  Flor- 
ence, leaving  a child  surviving  her.  Her  hus- 
band is  still  living,  but  has  lost  his  child.  This 
history  is,  of  course,  not  new  to  you.  I wish  to 
ascertain  whether  I can  make  it  for  your  interest 
to  aid  in  restoring  the  child.  Mr.  Ashmun  is 
wealthy.  If  you  are  not  already  retained  by  Mr. 
Gordon  so  closely  as  to  prevent  your  aiding  me, 
I think  I can  make  it  an  object  for  you  to  be  on 
our  side.” 

“ I think  not.” 

“ Why  so  ?” 

“ I know  no  such  person  as  you  speak  of.  I 
have  never  even  known  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  a younger  Eve  Ashmun.  ” 

“ I do  not  think  I mentioned  any  such  person,” 
said  I,  fixing  my  eyes  on  his  face,  which  gave 
visible  tokens  of  his  chagrin  at  having  over- 
stepped his  mark  in  naming  the  child. 

“Ah — yes — I — thought  you  said  the  child’s 
name  was  the  same  as  the  mother's.  I have 
some  recollection  of  Mr.  Ashmun  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  But  I know  nothing  of  him  or  of 
the  Gordons  of  late  years.  After  the  elopement 
of  Henry  Gordon’s  wife  she  was  never  heard  of 
again  by  either  her  husband  or  brother." 

“ Never  ?” 

“Never.” 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  the  present  resi- 
dence of  Joseph  Gordon  ?” 

“No;  I never  heard  of  him  after  liis  removal 
from  this  place.” 
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“I  beg  your  pardon,  but  from  your  certainty 
that  his  sister  was  never  heard  of  I gathered  that 
you  must  have  seen  him  from  time  to  time.  ” 

The  coolness  of  my  intimation  that  I did  not 
believe  him  staggered  the  man.  I hastened  to 
add,  “ Mr.  Whitstone,  we  may  as  well  under- 
stand each  other.  You  know  where  Eve  Ash- 
mun is.  If  you  will  tell  me  I will  pay  you  ten 
times  your  demand.  If  you  will  not,  I must  find 
her  without  your  aid.  ” 

“Try  it,”  sneered  Whitstone,  “and  we  will 
see  whose  arm  is  strongest : yours  to  find,  or 
ours  to  conceal.” 

“ So  be  it.  But  before  I leave  you  let  me  give 
you  a hint.  I did  not  come  here  with  any  hope 
to  secure  your  services.  I wished  only  to  know 
one  fact;  whether  Eve  Ashmun  was  alive  or 
dead.  You  have  not  been  keen  enough  to  con- 
ceal that,  and  I am  perfectly  content  with  the  re- 
sult of  this  interview.  ” 

And  with  this  result  I was  forced  to  be  content. 
I returned  to  New  York  and  communicated  to 
Ashmun  the  success  of  my  inquiries.  It  but 
aroused  him  to  greater  anxiety,  and  indeed  to 
such  insanity  as  made  me  anxious  about  the  re- 
sult ; but  six  months  of  vain  search  calmed  him 
again,  and  I forgot  him,  except  when  1 occasion- 
ally called  for  an  hour  to  talk  with  him,  or  when 
he  rushed  furiously  into  my  office  with  some  whim 
in  his  head  that  1 had  to  talk  out  of  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I have  already  intimated  that  this  story  is  not 
strictly  a professional  story,  but  is  one  with  which 
I became  acquainted  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession. 1$  has  already  been  seen  how  little  active 
part  I have  taken  in  it,  and  indeed  how  little  of 
the  lawyer  has  appeared  necessary  in  the  history. 
A somewhat  remarkable  occurrence  led  me  to  a 
professional  acquaintance  with  other  actors  in  it, 
and  to  a final  elucidation  of  the  mystery  which 
hung  around  the  fate  of  Eve  Ashmun. 

A young  man  who  had  been  a student  in  my 
office  was  assigned  by  the  court  to  defend  a man 
indicted  for  murder.  It  was  a curious  case.  An 
old  citizen  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street 
and  robbed  of  valuable  papers,  and  was  found 
dying  on  the  pavement.  He  lived  only  long 
enough  to  describe  his  assailant,  and  the  next 
morning  a man  named  Thompson  was  ar- 
rested by  the  police  as  fully  answering  the  de- 
scription of  the  murderer.  Withal  he  had  blood 
on  his  sleeves  and  a slung-shot  in  his  pocket,  and 
answered  incoherently  when  questioned.  The 
case  was  strong  against  him.  The  Grand  Jury 
were  in  session,  and  he  was  indicted  the  day  after 
he  was  arrested,  and  was  arraigned  the  next  day ; 
and  on  his  stating  that  he  was  a stranger,  without 
friends  or  money,  the  court  assigned  counsel  for 
him,  and  his  plea  being  entered  ho  was  re- 
manded. Within  a few  days  he  was  supplied 
with  funds,  and  directed  the  young  man  who  was 
his  counsel  to  retain  other  and  older  counsel,  and 
to  spare  no  expense  in  obtaining  his  acquittal. 
Preston  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  forego 
the  rule  I had  long  ago  adopted,  not  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  criminal  practice.  At  his  urgent 
desire  I consented  to  aid  him  in  the  defense,  and 
went  with  him  to  see  the  man. 

Thompson  was  a broad-shouldered,  brawny 
sailor,  whose  stout  limbs  would  have  made  him 
a fearful  antagonist  in  a fair  fight,  and  on  looking 
at  him  I repented  that  I had  accepted  his  re- 
tainer. He  had  a bad  face,  a villainous  face. 
But  on  conversing  with  him  I became  half  satis- 
fied of  his  innocence,  and  on  learning  that  the 
murdered  man’s  pocket-book  w'as  not  taken,  and 
that  his  stolen  papers  wrere  returned  in  a few  days 
through  the  post-office,  I became  convinced  that 
Thompson  could  have  had  no  concern  in  the 
crime.  Beside  all  this  he  averred  his  perfect 
readiness  for  trial,  and  his  ability  to  establish  an 
alibi  so  clearly  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  acquittal.  We  accordingly  prepared  for  his 
trial  immediately,  and  within  four  weeks  after 
his  arrest  he  was  on  trial. 

I had  an  interview  with  his  chief  witness  the 
night  preceding  the  trial.  I had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sight  of  him,  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  till  afterward  that  he  avoided  me  intentionally. 
When  I did  see  him  it  was  in  Thompson’s  cell, 
and  without  light,  except  the  dim  light  from  the 
grating.  In  this  gloom  he  struck  me  as  a fit 
companion  in  countenance  for  my  client.  He 
was  a tall,  finely-formed  man,  dressed  with  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  w'as  presented  to  me  as 
Captain  Jamison.  He  represented  himself  as  an 
Englishman  of  wealth  and  family,  who  was  in 
the  city  accidentally.  Thompson  was  his  servant 
and  traveling  valet,  or  factotum,  a sort  of  Amer- 
ican dragoman.  The  evening  previous  to  his  ar- 
rest, that  is,  the  evening  of  the  murder,  he  was 
on  a boat  on  the  North  River  coming  from  Al- 
bany, with  Thompson  in  his  company  as  usual. 
He  did  not  reach  New  York  till  some  six  hours 
after  the  murder  was  committed.  Another  serv- 
ant was  prepared  to  corroborate  his  testimony, 
and  w ould  be  in  court  at  the  trial.  This  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  we  parted  to  meet  in  the 
court-room  the  next  morning. 

At  ten  that  evening  Ashmun  came  to  my 
house. 

I had  not  seen  him  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
surprised  at  his  unusual  animation. 

‘ ‘ What’s  the  news  ?” 

“ I am  on  the  track  at  last.” 

‘ ‘ Ah ! and  how  so  ?” 

“ I have  been  shot  at  to-night.” 

“ And  you  think  the  next  shot  will  speed  you, 
and  you  give  up  the  search  in  this  world.  Is 
that  the  idea?” 

“Bah!  no.  Don’t  you  understand?  There 
is  but  one  man  in  the  world  that  would  shoot 
me.  He  must  be  near.  See!  I kept  the  pistol 
ball.  It  is  the  only  message  I have  had  from 
Gordon  in  years.  But  I prize  it.  Do  you  know 
my  life  has  been  attempted  once  before  ?” 

“I  have  heard  nothing  of  it.” 


“I  met,  three  nights  ago,  a man  about  my 
own  size,  who  jostled  against  me  on  the  pave- 
ment with  a force  that  nearly  drove  me  into  the 
gutter.  You  have  some  experience  of  my  way 
of  behaving  in  such  cases.  It  was  very  much 
that  way  our  acquaintance  began.  I turned 
swiftly  enough  to  catch  the  scoundrel’s  arm  as 
he  aimed  a blow  at  my  head  with  a short  club. 
He  howled  as  I twisted  his  arm  in  its  socket.  I 
don’t  think  he  will  use  it  again  in  a hurry.  Sur- 
prised, and  in  fact  rendered  useless  by  the  twist 
I gave  him,  he  took  to  his  heels.  I should  have 
supposed  the  collision  accidental,  but  when  this 
pistol  ball  came  into  my  library  window  last 
night  I began  to  think  Gordon  was  about,  and 
I Btrongly  suspect  he  designs  my  murder.” 

“For  what  possible  motive  can  he  do  so ?” 

“Did  you  not  tell  Whitstone  that  I had  made 
a will  in  Eve’s  favor  ?” 

“I  did.” 

“He  will  murder  me  and  marry  Eve,  who  is 
wholly  in  his  power.  Or,  worse  than  that,  he 
would  destroy  us  both,  and  secure  my  fortune  to 
himself  by  a will  which  he  would  get  Eve  to 
make.  I can  see  through  it  all,  in  a dozen  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.” 

“I  doubt  it;  it  is  too  horrible.” 

“I  tell  you,  Blackstone,  I know  my  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  vilest  scoundrels  that  the  world 
ever  produced.  Such  men  make  me  believe  there 
is  a hell.” 

“Well,  yon  must  go  to-night.  I have  a mur- 
der case  to-morrow,  and  I wish  to  be  ready.” 

“A  murder  case?  I will  come  and  see  you 
try  it.  Who  knows  how  soon  you  may  be  de- 
fending some  one  for  the  murder  of  your  friend 
Ashmun !” 

“I  will  play  the  traitor  and  let  him  hang,  if  I 
dream  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  of  his  guilt 
of  such  a crime.” 

• “Not  so.  Save  him  if  you  can,  even  though 
he  be  Gordon  himself,  and  let  him  live  for  me  to 
haunt  him.  If  I could  but  be  a ghost ; if  I could 
but  get  rid  of  this  weight  of  flesh ; if  I could  but 
be  here,  yonder,  every  where,  with  the  speed  of 
thought ; if  I could  but — Blackstone,  in  pity 
hire  some  dog  to  kill  me.  I wish  I were  dead 
now.  I will  stand  at  my  window  to-night  to  be 
shot  at.  I wall  light  the  room,  open  the  shutters, 
and — will  that  be  suicide?  I am  sick,  tired, 
weary  of  all  this.  Good-niglit!  I am  going. 
Good-night ! If  I could  but  find  her !” 

I saw  that  he  was  in  one  of  his  strange  moods, 
and  I dared  not  let  him  go  home  alone ; so  I 
made  him  sit  down,  and  I strove  to  calm  him. 

“ I know  not  why  it  is,”  said  he,  “ that  I have 
been  so  restless  of  late.  I have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  my  child  is  near 
me,  and  that  I am  soon  to  see  her.  Oh,  my 
friend ! could  you  but  know  the  glory  of  that  vis- 
ion which  haunts  my  memory ! Could  you  but 
sleep  my  sleep  and  dream  my  dreams ! Could 
you  but  see  my  dead  wife  in  her  magnificent 
beauty — but  look  into  the  unfathomable  blessing 
of  her  eyes — but  hear  the  music  of  her  words  of 
perfect  affection — and  know  that  all  this  was  once 
yours,  but  may  never  be  yours  again — never ! 
never! — you  would  know  the  terrible  meaning 
of  that  word,  ‘never.’  The  world  is  full  of 
mocking  beauty.  The  sky  weighs  me  down  as 
if  it  were  a load  on  my  shoulders.  The  wind 
shrieks  in  my  ears.  The  sunshine  burns  into 
my  soul.  For  sky,  air,  and  sunshine  were  once 
the  joys  of  our  young  fives,  and  they  are  now 
witnesses  of  all  the  bitterness  that  curses  me. 
But  it  is  nearly  over.  This  presentiment,  if  you 
so  choose  to  call  it,  is  so  strong  that  I am  not 
doubtful,  but  certain,  that  I shall  find  Eve  soon. 
Do  you  think — do  you  think  it  may  be  in  anoth- 
er world?  I had  not  thought  of  that  before. 
Who  knows  ? Your  idea  may  be  right.” 

“My  idea?” 

“ It  was  your  suggestion  when  I came  in.” 

I talked  with  him  for  an  hour,  and  sent  him 
home  with  a servant.  He  laughed  at  the  cau- 
tion, but  I insisted,  and  he  yielded. 

The  next  day  I was  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
Thompson. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  made  out 
without  much  difficulty.  We  cross-examined 
w it  nesses  but  little,  trusting  entirely  to  our  proof 
of  absence  from  the  city,  which  was  ample. 

I had  examined  the  first  witness,  who  was  the 
other  servant  of  Captain  Jamison,  and  whose 
testimony  was  clear  and  satisfactory.  At  the 
moment  that  we  called  Jamison  to  the  stand, 
and  while  the  clerk  was  administering  the  oath,  I 
felt  a hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  looking  up  saw 
Ashmun  taking  a chair  behind  me.  He  nodded, 
and  I acknowledged  his  presence  by  a smile, 
when  I was  startled  at  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  staring  over  my  shoulder  toward 
the  witnesses’  seat,  and  his  gaze  became  intense 
for  an  instant ; then  a smile  of  apparent  exulta- 
tion passed  over  his  face,  and  he  leaned  over  to 
me  and  whispered : 

“You  have  him  at  last.” 

“ Whom  ?” 

“Gordon.” 

“Where?” 

“ That  man  on  the  stand.” 

“ Gordon ! Impossible ! It  is  Captain  Jami- 
son.” 

“Ah!  his  mother’s  name.  Blackstone,  I 
can’t  be  mistaken;  that  man  is  Joseph  Gor- 
don.” 

Like  a thunder-stroke  came  over  me  the  idea 
that  this  might  be  true.  It  explained  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  murder.  The  victim  was  mis- 
taken for  Ashmun.  It  was  in  his  street,  near 
his  house,  that  the  murder  was  committed.  This 
alibi  was  trumped  up  to  clear  him.  It  was  well 
managed,  too.  No  wonder  he  had  hesitated  to 
meet  me  before.  No  wonder  I had  never  seen 
his  face  till  this  moment.  That  scar  on  his 
cheek  was  a mark  in  his  youth.  I remembered 
it  myself  twenty  years  ago.  All  this  flashed 
through  my  mind  in  the  instant  while  I turned 
from  Ashmun  to  the  witness,  and  as  the  judge 


said  “Proceed,  gentlemen,”  I can  not  define  the 
impulse  which  induced  me  to  abandon  the  case 
before  me  and  demand  of  the  witness  in  a tone 
which  startled  him  and  the  whole  court-room, 

“ Your  name  is  Joseph  Gordon  ?” 

“ Henry  Jamison,”  said  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
but  not  soon  enough  to  check  the  fuiy  that 
gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  witness.  I recov- 
ered my  composure,  whispered  to  Ashmun  to 
leave  the  court-room  and  wait  for  me  at  my  of- 
fice, and  then  proceeded  with  the  examination. 
I never  recollected  precisely  how  the  trial  ended. 
I was  never  so  much  embarrassed,  for  while  I 
was  defending  the  prisoner  the  conviction  was 
growing  on  me  that  he  was  guilty.  The  judge 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  case. 
Before  the  witness  had  answered  ten  questions 
the  court  intimated  to  the  district-attorney  that 
he  would  do  well  to  abandon  any  idea  of  convic- 
tion, and  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  recorded 
without  the  necessity  of  the  jury  retiring. 

While  I was  gathering  my  papers  together  the 
prisoner  and  Captain  Jamison  disappeared.  An 
officer  handed  me  a sealed  envelope.  It  con- 
tained a large  counsel  fee,  but  I never  saw  my 
client  again. 

I hastened  to  my  office  to  meet  Ashmun,  but 
he  tvas  not  there.  I remained  till  the  evening, 
but  did  not  see  him,  and  called  at  his  house  on 
my  way  home.  He  was  out.  The  next  day  I 
heard  from  his  servant,  who  called  at  my  office, 
that  he  had  left  word  for  me  that  he  should  be 
out  of  town  some  days,  and  I need  not  give  my- 
self any  concern  about  his  business.  I under- 
stood the  vague  message,  and  waited  patiently 
for  news  of  his  success.  I next  heard  from  him 
in  a singular  place.  The  follow  ing  is  a copy  of 
his  brief  note : 

. . “ County  J ail,  December  8, 18—. 

“ Come  up  here  and  see  me.  Yours, 

“Asumcn.” 

I obeyed  the  summons  with  as  much  speed  as 
might  be. 


LITTLE  WHITE-THORN. 

& Breton  JLejienh. 

Ix  those  beautiful  old  times  when  wrong  never 
prevailed  long  over  right,  when  the  good  pros- 
pered, and  the  wicked  were  confounded — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  times  before  the  w'orld  was  turned 
upside  down,  there  lived  in  Finisterre  a pious 
widow,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  a child  of 
thirteen,  with  hair  like  spun  silk,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  a face  so  delicate  and  white  in  its  transpar- 
ency that  the  country  people  called  her  little 
White-thorn.  The  widow’s  father  was  a large 
farmer  owning  land  of  his  own,  and  feeding  on 
the  moors  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  pasturing  in 
the  water-meadows  numerous  cattle.  A spark- 
ling brook  that  slid  down  the  purple  moor-sides 
was  conducted  by  him  to  a mill  he  had  built  in 
a depression  on  the  fell  slope,  among  some  green 
ash-trees  and  flowering  elders,  and  there  the 
stream  rushed  foaming  over  the  big  water-w  heel, 
looking,  from  a distance,  in  the  sun,  like  a large 
wavering  white  tuft  of  cotton-grass.  He  had 
also  built  a bake-house,  where  his  wheat-flour 
w'as  made  into  delicious  white  cakes,  and  his 
barley-loaves  were  baked  brown,  and  where, 
also,  his  great  buckwheat  pancakes  were  pre- 
pared for  the  laborers  who  tilled  his  soil. 

Alas ! even  in  those  good  old  times,  before  the 
world  was  turned  upside  down,  people  died.  The 
farmer  fell  ill,  deceased,  and  his  property  was  di- 
vided among  his  children.  lie  had  three  sons ; 
his  only  daughter  was  the  widow,  the  mother  of 
White-thorn.  The  eldest  took  the  house,  the 
land,  and  the  milch  kine ; the  second  took  the 
mill  and  the  horses ; and  the  third  took  the  bake- 
house and  the  sheep.  Nothing  remained  to  the 
widow  Elizabeth  except  an  old  hovel  on  the 
moors,  far  aw'ay  from  the  village,  where,  occa- 
sionally, in  bad  weather,  the  shepherd  had  been 
wont  to  take  shelter.  When  the  poor  woman 
bewailed  the  injustice  of  her  brothers,  the  eldest 
said  to  her : 

“ Now,  Elizabeth,  I will  prove  to  you  how  full 
of  affection  I am.  A dear,  good  sister  you  have 
always  been  to  me,  and  when  I was  ill  in  fever, 
you  nursed  me  with  the  utmost  care ; therefore, 
I will  now  make  you  a handsome  present.  I 
have  an  old  black  cow,  which  yields  scarcely  a 
cupful  of  milk;  you  are  welcome  to  it.  Let 
White-thorn  put  a halter  round  its  neck,  and 
lead  it  to  your  hovel.” 

So  Elizabeth  took  a stick  and  beat  the  cow  be- 
hind, and  White-thom  pulled  the  halter  in  front ; 
and  thus,  after  much  trouble,  the  old  black  cow 
was  brought  to  the  hut  on  the  moors,  which  was 
all  that  belonged  to  the  widow.  Every  day  little 
White-thorn  took  the  cow  out  of  its  stabie  and 
pastured  it  on  the  moors ; there  was  little  food 
for  it  there  except  young  gorsc  tops,  and  fern 
shoots,  and  the  thin  gray  grass  that  sprouted 
about  the  marshy  spots.  While  the  cow  snuff- 
ed after  herbage,  the  girl  picked  flowers — little 
deep  blue  gentians,  marsh  marigolds,  the  deli- 
cate wavering  tufts  of  cotton-grass,  the  sparkling 
sun -dew,  and  the  turquoise-blue  forget-me-not; 
and  these  she  made  into  nosegays,  which  she 
brought  to  her  mother  at  sundown,  to  adorn  the. 
cottage  table. 

One  day,  as  White-thorn  was  making  a chap- 
let of  daisies,  she  noticed  a beautiful  bird  perched 
on  a whin-bush,  singing  sweetly.  The  little  creat- 
ure turned  its  brilliant  eyes  on  the  child  and 
twittered  to  her,  exactly  as  if  it  were  speaking. 
“What  do  you  wish  to  say?”  asked  White- 
thorn, leaning  toward  it.  The  bird  fluttered  its 
wings,  hopped  nearer  to  her,  turned  its  head  on 
one  side,  and  began  to  prattle  once  more.  “I 
can  not  understand  you,”  said  the  girl,  with  a 
sigh.  Then  the  bird  jumped  on  her  shoulder, 
and  chirped  louder.  “It  is  all  in  vain,”  said 
White-thorn.  “You  must  speak  Breton  if  you 
would  make  me  comprehend  ” But,  as  the  little 
bird  could  not  do  this,  it  spread  its  wings,  smote 
the  air  with  them,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  was 
gone._  . . 
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The  sun  had  now  set;  White-thorn  looked 
round.  In  the  still,  green  sky  hung  the  silver 
speck  of  the  evening-star,  like  a gem  dropped  on 
a sunlit  lawn.  And  there,  dying  in  the  soft  air, 
was  the  bird,  like  a tiny  dark  spot,  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  till  it  had  quite  disappear- 
ed. And  all  that  while  the  star  became  bright- 
er and  brighter,  till  it  burned  like  a lamp  of  fire. 
Now  White-thorn  called  the  black  cow.  She 
could  not  see  the  dear  animal  any  where.  She 
ran  hither  and  thither,  but  perceived  no  traces 
of  it ; and  the  darkness  fell,  and  she  would  have 
lost  her  way  had  not  she  heard  her  mother’s  voice 
calling  loudly,  “White-thorn,  White-thorn!” 
“Here  am  I,  mother.  But  where  is  the  cow?” 
“The  cow  is  here,  my  child.”  White-thorn 
hastened  to  her  mother,  and  found  the  old  wo- 
man standing  by  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
black  cow.  The  wolves  had  fallen  on  it  and  de- 
voured it,  leaving  only  the  bones,  the  horns,  and 
the  black  tail,  with  the  black  tuft  of  hair  at  its 
extremity.  White-thorn  uttered  a cry  of  sor- 
row, and  flung  herself  on  the  grass  beside  the 
bones  of  the  cow.  “Do  not  lament  over  a beast 
as  over  a Christian,”  said  the  widow.  “Come 
within.  White-thorn,  we  will  have  our  supper, 
and  then  go  to  bed.” 

The  little  girl  was  hardly  able  to  sleep  all  night ; 
her  heart  ached  for  the  cow,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rose  she  started  from  her  bed,  and  ran  forth 
in  her  white  night-dress,  with  bare  feet  and  arms, 
upon  the  moor.  The  morning  light  glistened  in 
the  gossamer  that  was  flung  over  the  gorse  bush- 
es, and  the  long  spider-threads,  strung  with  dew, 
were  like  rosaries  of  diamonds  which  the  sun  told, 
winking  and  flashing  in  each.  And  there,  perch- 
ed on  a bush  of  yellow  broom,  was  the  sweet  bird 
who  had  sung  to  White-thorn  the  day  before. 
The  girl  ran  toward  it,  and,  kneeling  beside  the 
broom,  listened  attentively  to  its  twittering.  The 
little  creature  seemed  to  speak  earnestly  to  her, 
but  not  a word  could  she  understand.  Then, 
heedlessly,  she  put  her  naked  foot  on  a celandine 
that  lay  like  a cup  of  gold  in  the  grass.  Now, 
be  it  known  to  all  good  children,  that  whoever 
touches  that  flower  with  bare  feet,  and  with  con- 
science undefiled,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  The  soul 
of  White-thom  was  transparent,  and  unstained 
as  a mountain  bum;  so,  no  sooner  had  she 
touched  the  little  golden  blossom,  than,  all  at 
once,  what  the  bird  said  became  intelligible  to 
her. 

“White-thom,  dear  White-thom,”  were  its 
words,  “ I love  you  well,  so  listen  to  what  I 
say.” 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  the  child,  astonished 
at  her  newly-acquired  power. 

“I  ani  Robin  Redbreast,”  answered  the  bird. 
“And  I have  the  power  of  every  year  making 
one  good,  poor  child  happy.  This  time  I shall 
do  this  for  you.” 

“ Oh  you  darling  Robin !”  exclaimed  White- 
thom.  “ Then  I shall  have  a little  silver  cross 
on  my  breast,  and  a new  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
so  that  I need  not  run  about  barefoot  any  lon- 
ger.” 

“Yon  shall  have  a golden  cross  and  satin 
shoes,  like  a great  lady,"  said  Robin  Redbreast. 

“How  so,  my  dearest  birdie?” 

“Follow  me  and  you  shall  see.” 

Little  White-thom  jumped  up.  Robin  smote 
the  air  with  his  wings,  once,  twice,  thrice,  and 
Was  away,  flying  over  the  glistening  fragrant 
hioor,  toward*  the  sea.  And  every  now  and 
then  it  perched  on  a gorse  tuft  or  a shrub  of 
White  heath,  and  chirped  loudly,  Follow  me. 
The  child  followed  gladly,  and  the  bird  led  her 
down  the  moor-side  among  gray  lichened  gran- 
ite rocks,  then  over  a buckwheat  field,  where  the 
tiny  whitish  pink  pin-points  of  flowers  were  sip- 
ping the  dew  that  dripped  from  their  leaves,  then 
out  on  the  yellow  sand  strewn  with  shepherd’s 
purses  and  kelp.  In  the  bay  were  seven  little 
holms,  usually  surrounded  by  laughing  blue  wa- 
ter, but  now  the  tide  was  out,  and  a strip  of  oozy 
sand  led  to  them.  Robin  Redbreast  stayed  his 
flight,  and  said : 

“Do  you  see  any  thing  on  the  beach ?” 

“Yes!  I see  a pair  of  wooden  shoes  brightly 
polished,  shoes  that  have  not  yet  been  browned 
at  the  fire,  and  a staff1  of  holly  that  has  not  yet 
been  lopped  of  its  leaves  and  berries.” 

“ Put  on  the  shoes  and  take  the  staff.” 

“ I have  done  so.” 

“ Now,  walk  along  the  sands  to  the, first  of  the 
seven  isles,  go  round  it  till  you  reach  a cliff  be- 
fore which  rank  sea-rushes  grow.” 

“ And  what  then  ?” 

“Pluck  the  rushes  and  twist  them  into  a rope.” 

“What  next?” 

“Then  strike  the  rock  thrice  with  your  staff, 
and  a cow  will  issue  from  it,  lay  the  rush-rope 
round  its  neck,  and  lead  it  homo  to  your  mo- 
ther.” 

White-thom  followed  these  directions  implic- 
itly. She  walked  lightly  in  her  wooden  shoes 
over  the  treacherous  sand,  she  wove  her  rope  of 
rushes,  struck  the  rock,  and  from  it  came  forth 
a cow,  with  a skin  as  soft  as  that  of  a mole,  with 
eyes  gentle  as  those  of  a spaniel,  and  with  a beau- 
tiful white  full  udder.  White-thorn  threw  the 
halter  round  its  neck,  and  led  the  beast  home  to 
her  mother,  who  was  oveijoyed  to  see  it.  But 
how  was  her  wonder  increased  when  she  began 
to  milk  little  Sea-cow,  as  White-thom  called  her. 
The  milk  spirted  between  her  fingers  and  flowed 
w ithout  cessation,  like  water  from  one  of  the  moor 
springs.  Elizabeth  filled  all  the  pails,  then  all  the 
pots,  jugs,  kettles,  and  mugs,  with  milk,  and  still 
the  stream  flowed.  “ Run,  run,  White-thom,  to 
your  uncle  Joseph,  and  borrow  a couple  of  pails,” 
cried  the  widow.  And  the  child  skipped  over  the 
heather  to  the  farm,  and  told  the  farmer  the  won- 


The  news  soon  spread,  and  half  the  village 
came  to  6ee.  Every  one  brought  a pail  or  a 
pitcher.  They  found  Elizabeth  seated  by  the 
cow,  in  a great  pool  ^mjlkj  .which  poured  from 


the  sea -beast,  flow’ed  in  a white  rill  over  the 
threshold,  and  was  lost  in  the  moor  sand  out- 
side. Never  was  more  delicious  milk  tasted, 
never  was  richer  cream  seen.  Joseph  gazed  in 
astonishment ; he  tasted  the  milk,  smacked  his 
lips,  tasted  again,  shook  his  head,  and  then  said : 

“Dear  sister,  you  know  how  I have  always 
loved  you.  You  have,  I am  certain,  a true  sis- 
terly affection  for  me,  and  you  will  not  refuse 
me  the  cow  when  I ask  you  for  it,  and  offer  in- 
stead all  my  cows.” 

Elizabeth  replied:  “Sea-cow  is  priceless. 
How  could  I give  her  to  you  for  your  cattle? 
She  is  worth  more  than  all  the  cows  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

“ Well,  then,  dearest  sister,  I will  give  you  my 
farm  and  farm-house,  the  stables,  the  carts,  and 
horses.” 

Then  Elizabeth  yielded.  She  took  the  key  of 
the  house,  she  cut  a turf  in  the  fields,  drank  out 
of  the  well,  lit  a fire  on  the  health,  and  cut  a 
handful  of  hair  out  of  the  horses’  tails,  as  evi- 
dence that  all  these  now  belonged  to  her.  Then 
she  gave  the  Sea-cow  to  her  brother,  and  he  went 
away  with  the  beast  to  a large  town,  where  the 
demand  for  milk  would  be  as  inexhaustible  as 
was  the  supply.  But  poor  White-thom  cried, 
for  she  loved  her  Sea-cow  dearly ; and  all  day 
long  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  At  even- 
ing she  went  into  the  stable  to  see  if  all  the  cat- 
tle were  supplied  with  hay,  and  then  she  sobbed 
aloud.  “Oh,  why  is  not  dear  Sea-cow  here?” 
she  wailed.  Immediately  she  heard  a lowing 
behind  her,  and,  on  looking  round,  saw  her  Sea- 
cow  returned.  After  the  first  transports  of  de- 
light were  over  she  asked,  stroking  the  creature’s 
soft  hide : 

“Who  has  brought  you  back  to  me,  pretty 
pet?” 

“ I have  returned  of  my  own  accord.  I could  j 
not  live  with  your  uncle,  who  is  a wicked  aud 
avaricious  man.” 

“Alas!  my  mother  will  have  to  give  up  the 
house  and  farm,  now  that  you  have  come  back.  ” 

“Not  so,”  replied  the  cow.  “For  your 
grandfather  had  left  all  to  your  mother,  but  the 
brothers  destroyed  the  will,  and  robbed  your  mo- 
ther of  what  is  rightfully  hers.” 

“But  you  will  be  recognized,  my  pretty  dar- 
ling.” 

“Not  if  you  will  do  what  I bid  you.  Pluck 
three  clover  leaves  and  bring  them  to  me.” 

White  - thorn  obeyed ; and,  while  the  cow 
munched  the  green  leaves,  she  called,  as  bidden, 
Robin  Redbreast,  three  times.  Now,  the  third 
time  she  called,  all  at  once  the  cow  was  changed 
into  a beautiful  horse,  to  White-thom’s  great  de- 
light. 

“You  will  certainly  not  be  recognized  now," 
said  she ; “and  I shall  henceforth  call  you  Sea- 
horse.” 

The  widow  was  rejoiced  when  she  heard  what 
had  taken  place.  Next  day  she  brought  the 
horse  out  to  lade  it  with  corn  for  the  market. 
Imagine  her  astonishment  when  she  saw  the  back 
of  the  horse  lengthen  to  accommodate  as  many 
sacks  as  she  deemed  fit  to  send  to  market ; so 
that  Sea-horse  alone  could  cariy  more  com  than 
all  the  other  horses  in  the  village.  This  was 
soon  known  to  the  second  brother,  Phillips,  who 
came,  examined  it,  and  bid  for  it  his  mill,  his 
horses,  and  all  the  pigs  he  fed.  The  widow  ac- 
cepted the  offer ; the  mill  became  hers,  and  the 
Sea-horse  was  transferred  to  brother  Phillips, 
who  left  the  place  with  the  horse  to  go  to  a town 
where  the  amount  to  be  carried  would  be  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  the  horse  for  bearing.  But 
White-thom  was  sad  at  heart,  and  at  night, 
when  she  went  to  the  stable,  she  sobbed,  and 
said:  “Oh,  dear  Sea-horse,  why  are  you  not 
here?”  Then  she  heard  a neigh  behind  her, 
and,  looking  round,  she  saw  that  Sea-horse  had 
returned. 

“I  could  not  remain  with  your  wicked  uncle,” 
said  the  animal ; “ so  I have  returned  to  you. 
Now  fetch  me  three  clover  leaves,  and  while  I 
am  eating  them  call  thrice  on  Robin  Redbreast.” 

White-thom  obeyed  implicitly,  and  the  Sea- 
horse was  suddenly  transformed  into  a beautiful 
sheep,  with  long  fleece  as  white  as  wool  and  as 
fine  as  silk. 

“You  dear  creature,”  exclaimed  White-thom. 

“ I shall  call  you  Sea-sheep.” 

The  widow  came  in  next  morning  to  see  the 
wonder,  and,  as  she  gazed  on  the  sheep,  she 
said : “ Run,  daughter,  and  fetch  me  the  shears, 
for  the  poor  creature  is  so  encumbered  with  its 
wool  that  it  can  scarcely  move.” 

Well,  the  Sea-sheep  was  shorn,  and,  as  fast  as 
the  wool  was  cut  off,  fresh  wool  grew ; and  it  be- 
came evident  to  Elizabeth  that  Sea-sheep  was 
worth  all  the  sheep  on  the  moors  around.  The 
third  brother,  Kaspar,  soon  heard  of  this,  and  he 
hastened*to  the  farm,  where  he  examined  the 
wool  with  surprise. 

“ I must  have  this  sheep,”  said  he.  “ Sister, 

I will  give  you  the  bake-house,  and  my  sheep 
and  oxen,  in  exchange  for  this  creature.” 

The  widow  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  the  man 
drove  Sea-sheep  away.  But  his  road  lay  along 
the  cliffs,  over  the  frothing,  tossing  blue  sea, 
and,  as  he  came  out  of  the  lanes  above  the  wa- 
ter,  the  sheep  suddenly  leaped  off  the  headland 
into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  Seven  Isles,  and 
vanished  at  the  rock  w here  grow  the  dark  green 
rushes,  which  opened  to  recteive  it  and  closed  be- 
hind it.  In  the  evening,  White-thom  waited  in 
vain  in  the  sheep-fold  for  her  beautiful  pet ; but 
the  night  passed,  and  it  returned  no  more.  Then 
she  went,  sad  at  heart,  over  the  heather.  On  a 
holly-bush  sat  perched  Robin  Redbreast,  and  the 
bird* said  to  her: 

“Dear  White-thom,  you  must  not  expect 
to  see  Sea-sheep  again,  she  has  gone  forever. 
Your  uncles  are  punished- for  their  avarice  and 
injustice.  You  have  now  enough  to  live  upon, 
so  be  content.  Buy  yourself  a golden  cross  to 
hang  on  your  bosom,  and  saun  shoes,  and — for- 
get not  the  poor.” 


With  these  words,  Robin  fluttered  his  wings, 
lie  beat  the  air  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  darted 
up  high  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  little  White- 
thorn saw  him  no  more. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  latest  reports  from  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try give  indications  of  a very,  satisfactory  harvest.  In 
most  of  the  States  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  unu- 
sually large ; hay  is  plentiful,  hops  abundant,  and  po- 
tatoes doing  ordinarily  well.  The  cotton  crop  varies 
a good  deal  in  different  sections;  in  Louisiana  the 
yield  will  be  large,  notwithstanding  the  rains  have 
caused  some  damage  and  the  cotton  worm  appeared ; 
in  West  Florida  cotton  will  be  a failure,  and  reports 
from  Alabama  are  xpfavorable ; in  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi, however,  the  prospects  are  encouraging.  In 
South  Carolina  the  cotton  looks  well,  the  corn  crop  is 
excellent,  fruits  are  abundant,  and  the  fanners  are 
jubilant.  In  Keutucky,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  some 
other  States,  fruit  has  been  plentiful  and  of  fine  quali- 
ty ; but  in  general  the  crop  of  peaches  and  apples  will 
be  light,  according  to  present  indications. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  harvests  were  unusu- 
ally early,  and  the  season  very  propitious  for  wheat ; 
but  the  drought  has  been  very  severe,  aud  plenty  of 
wheat  and  hops  will  not  compensate  farmers  for  the 
total  or  partial  loss  of  many  other  valuable  crops. 
Still,  if  late  rains  fall  pasture  grass  will  grow  rapidly, 
aud  some  late  crops  be  secured,  which  will  mitigate 
the  evil  of  a short  supply  of  stock  food.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  contrasts  the  years 
1867  and  1S68,  as  follows : 

“ Last  year  had  no  summer ; this  year,  during  the 
summer  months,  the  heat  has  been  almost  unparal- 
leled. Of  the  cereal  crops  last  year  wheat  was  the 
only  deficient  crop ; this  year  wheat  is  the  only  abund- 
ant crop.  Last  year  the  failure  of  a turnip  crop  was 
the  exception ; this  year  it  is  the  rule.  Last  year  the 
abundant  supply  of  natural  fattening  green  foods  war- 
ranted the  prediction  of  lower  prices  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton, which  was  realized ; while  this  year,  from  the  un- 
usually short  supply  of  such-  foods,  aud  from  the 
enormous  cost  of  fattening  sheep  or  cattle,  the  prices 
of  beef  or  mutton  will  probably  range  higher  m the 
ensuing  spring  than  at  present.” 

A great  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about 
the  adulteration  of  the  milk  sold  in  our  city.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  watered  milk  is  sold  by  minor  deal- 
ers, and  that  milk  is  sometimes  spoiled  by  being 
brought  to  market  before  the  animal  heat  has  been 
properly  eliminated ; there  is  also  some  need  for  cau- 
tion against  what  is  known  as  “ swill-fed"  milk.  Yet 
investigation  proves  that,  on  the  whole,  New  York  is 
well  supplied  with  rich,  pure  milk.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  have  a special  inspector  of  an  article  so  largely 
consumed  by  our  citizens ; but  large  and  responsible 
dealers  apparently  conduct  their  business  in  an  honest 
and  honorable  manner.  It  is  a good  test  of  the  quali- 
ty of  milk  to  ascertain  how  much  cream  will  rise  on 
it  when  allowed  to  stand.  Some  firms  sell  great  quan- 
tities of  cream;  and  as  cheese  is  said  to  be  made  from 
the  skimmed  milk,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any 
cream  is  surreptitiously  removed  from  what  we  buy 
as  “pure  milk  1"  Not  less  than  25,000,000  gallons  of 
milk  are  consumed  by  New  York  city  every  year. 

In  hot  and  sultry  weather  ice,  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  rather  a necessity  than  a luxury  of  life, 
is  often  difficult  to  be  preserved,  even  in  refrigerators. 
This  is  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  owing  to  want 
of  care,  or  want  of  knowledge.  Not  only  should  the 
ice  be  surrounded  by  the  most  perfect  non-conductors 
of  heat,  but  the  water  produced  by  melting  must  be 
instantly  carried  off  from  the  ice.  An  English  writer 
on  the  subject  says  that,  “Ice  has  two  ‘natural  ene- 
mies,’ warm  air  and  water,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  deadly.  Water  at  40°  will  melt  ice  with  ten  times 
the  rapidity  of  air  at  80°."  A moderate-sized  block 
of  ice  can  be  preserved  a very  long  time  by  wrapping 
it  carefully  in  dry  flannel,  and  placing  it  on  a grating 
so  that  no  water  can  accumulate  underneath.  When 
the  flannel  becomes  wet  it  should  be  replaced  by  an- 
other dry  piece.  If  housekeepers  would  give  a little 
personal  attention  to  the  matter,  instead  of  leaving 
the  care  to  servants  who  do  not  understand  the  sci- 
ence of  non-conductors,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  having  ice  for  breakfast,  even  if  the  “ice-man"  does 
not  come  “in  season.” 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  the  south  of  France,  at 
Mont  d’Or,  in  Auvergne,  are  baths  which  are  curious 
alike  for  their  age  and  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  water. 
On  entering  “Les  Bains"  a cavern  is  seen  hollowed 
in  the  solid  rock,  in  a dark  corner  of  which  is  a small, 
covered  aperture.  The  cover  being  removed  from  this 
a puff  of  steam  arises  from  the  hot  spring  below.  The 
sides  of  the  cavern  are  hollowed,  and  benches  placed 
around  it.  The  patient  on  beginning  a course  of  baths 
extends  himself  on  the  highest  bench ; he  descends 
gradually  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  hot  steam 
becomes  insupportable ; he  then  is  wrapped  in  a blank- 
et and  conducted  to  a room  where  a coffin-like  bath 
of  rough  stone,  filled  with  a mud-colored  fluid,  awaits 
him.  Although  of  uninviting  appearance,  this  bath 
is  most  pleasant,  the  skin  becoming  softened,  white, 
and  childlike ; the  water  itself  feels  like  liquid  velvet, 
so  soft  and  creamy  to  the  touch.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  take  a vapor  at  Mont  d’Or  without  a doctor's  orders 
to  do  so.  Two  eminent  medical  men  attend  Les  Buins 
the  entire  season,  which  is  from  June  to  October. 

Religious  services  in  the  open  air  are  becoming  fre- 
quent in  this  and  other  cities.  In  Boston  preaching 
on  the  Common  is  listened  to  tfith  attention  by  large 
audiences. 

At  West  Rutland,  Vermont,  there  are  ten  different 
marble  quarries  in  successful  operation,  while  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  valley  three  others  are  in  process 
of  development.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  marble 
in  these  quarries  is  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  it  is  so  strati- 
fied as  to  be  easily  worked  in  separate  layers,  ranging 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  There  is  a great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  quality  of  marble,  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  coarsest  colored  rock,  the  best 
often  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the  poorest.  One 
layer  of  marble  may  rest  between  two  of  limestone, 
and  all  so  strangely  intermingled  that  from  the  poor- 
est there  may  be  some  beautifully  variegated  marble 
produced. 

A curious  suit  has  been  brought  for  divorce  in  8t 
Louis.  The  wife,  in  presenting  her  petition  to  the 
court,  declares  that  her  husband  is  a monomaniac  on 
the  subject  of  shooting ; that  he  frequently  points  a 
loaded  pistol  at  her,  sleeps  with  a pistol  under  his 
head,  and  says  he  will  “ unload  the  pistol  by  putting 
a load  into  her.”  She  desires  to  be  legally  relieved 
from  loaded  pistols. 

A singular  accident  occurred  at  the  execution  of  the 
murderers  of  Prince  Michael  in  Servia.  A musket- 
ball  rebounded  from  the  post  to  which  one  of  the 
criminals  was  attached  and  struck  the  forehead  of  the 
officer  who  was  in  command  of  the  executing  party. 
He  was  killed  on  the  spot 

The  following  story  is  said  to  be  one  which  Mr. 
Dickens  picked  up  in  his  late  visit  to  this  country. 
A man  in  America  knew  every  body.  Name  what 
celebrity  you  could,  Palmerston,  Guizot,  Arago,  Land- 
seer, Livingstone,  Mario  — uo  matter.  “Oh  yes,  I 


knew  him  very  well  indeed."  At  last  a provoked 
cynic  asked,  “Did  you  happen  to  know  the  Siamese 
Twins  ?"  The  omniscient  but  conscientious  speaker 
at  once  replied,  “Well,  one  of  them  I knew  exceed- 
ingly well,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  I ever  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  other." 

A thrilling  accident  occurred  at  Niagara  Falls  a 
short  time  ago.  A little  girl  while  getting  upon  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  leading  from  the  main  laud  to 
Goat  Island  lost  her  balance  and  fell  into  the  rapids. 
Instantly  a young  man  named  Moulton  plunged  in  to 
rescue  the  child.  Grasping  the  little  one  and  keeping 
her  head  ^nve  water  both  were  swept  on  toward  the 
precipice,  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  But 
Moulton,  beui;,  an  expert  swimmer,  struggled  man- 
fully with  the  rushing  torrent  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Bhore  only  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  brink  of 
the  cataract.  The  young  man  risked  his  life  more 
nobly  than  those  who  venture  into  danger  merely  for 
notoriety. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  held  their  annual  Camp 
Meeting  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  last  week.  They  first 
assembled  there  in  1835,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval,  have  met  there  every  year  since.  In 
1867  the  daily  attendance  w-as  about  10,000;  this  year 
it  was  estimated  to  be  larger.  The  camp  grounds 
are  owned  by  an  association  of  prominent  Method- 
ists; there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  all, 
though  not  quite  twenty-five  are  occupied  at  present. 
There  are  about  two  hundred  wooden  cottages  on  the 
grounds,  which  may  be  hired  with  the  consent  of  the 
officers  of  the  association ; and  during  the  meetings 
tents  are  of  course  thickly  sprinkled  among  the  oak- 
trees.  Stringent  regulations  for  maintaining  order 
are  enforced ; no  dirt  or  disorder  appears  any  where, 
and  card-playing  and  liquor-selling  are  forbidden  at 
all  times. 

Tomatoes,  whether  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  are  most 
healthful  and  highly  nutritious.  The  tomato  season 
ends  with  the  frost ; but  if  the  vines  are  pulled  up  be- 
fore frost  comes,  and  hung  in  a well-ventilated  cellar 
with  the  tomatoes  upon  them,  it  is  said  they  will  con- 
tinue to  ripen  for  some  weeks. 

The  Swiss  have  begun  to  make  practical  use  of  the 
glaciers.  Near  Martigny  small  cubes  of  crystal  clear- 
ness are  cut  from  the  ice,  packed  in  boxes,  and  sent 
off  in  fast  trains  to  the  large  cities  of  France,  where 
they  arrive  with  little  waste. 

A pretty  good  story  is  told  of  a Western  man,  who, 
stopping  in  Boston  for  a day,  bought  a cigar  after- 
dinner,  and  sauntered  out  for  a wait  Soon  a police- 
mau  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  notified  him 
that  he  had  incurred  a fine  of  two  dollars  for  smoking 
in  the  street.  The  stranger  broke  a V,  and  paid  the 
penalty.  Shortly  after  a child  who  wanted  a “penny" 
to  buy  a loaf  of  bread,  and  hadn’t  had  any  breakfast 
or  dinner,  moved  his  Western  generosity,  and  he  be- 
stowed a remnaut  of  gingerbread  upon  the  hungry  one. 
Thereupon  a second  officer  approached  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  violated  another  ordinance  of  the 
city,  with  a $2  fine.  The  hoosier  handed  out  the  $3 
bill.  The  officer  presented  him  the  change.  He  shook 
his  head : “ Keep  the  whole— I shall  want  to  whistle 
presently." 

The  recent  fires  in  the  Canadian  forests  have  caused 
losses  which  are  estimated  at  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A large  lumbering  district  at  Bisset’s  Creek, 
containing  fifteen  or  sixteen  buildings,  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Many  other  sections  have  been 
overrun  by  the  devouring  element. 

In  San  Francisco  fruit-shops  are  scattered,  or  rathe: 
congregated,  in  the  greatest  profusion  throughout  the 
city.  It  has  been  said  that  Californians  eat  fruit  ae 
if  they  lived  on  nothing  else,  and  yet  they  eat  every 
thing  else  as  if  they  had  never  touched  fruit.  A re- 
cent writer,  speaking  rather  disparagingly  of  the  San 
Francisco  fruit-market  at  the  present  time,  remarks : 

“ ‘Fruits  is  out;’  we  having  only  oranges,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  pears,  apples,  and  strawberries.  In  a few 
weeks  we  shall  have  some  variety,  and  in  September 
and  October,  and  even  away  into  November,  ihe  va- 
rieties are  so  great,  and  the  specimens  so  excellent, 
that  even  the  Californian  with  his  immense  power  of 
fruit  consumption  is  absolutely  in  despair  what  to  se- 
lect, and  very  often  how  to  get  through  with  what  ho 
has  selected.” 

There  recently  died  at  Wesel,  in  Germany,  a man 
by  the  name  of  Rentz,  who  was  the  possessor,  while 
living,  of  a beard  eleven  feet  long.  It  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Museum,  he  having  stipulated  in  his 
will  that  it  should  be  taken  off  and  preserved. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Wexham,  Wales,  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  a mountain  on  fire  has  been  recently  wit- 
nessed. Vrondeg,  near  which  is  a spur  of  the  Eglwys- 
eg  Mountain,  is  the  scene  of  conflagration.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire, 
an  extremely  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  dryness 
of  the  turf  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  water  in 
the  neighborhood.  At  the  last  accounts  it  had  ex- 
tended over  a surface  embraced  in  a circumference  of 
about  nine  miles. 

Innumerable  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  cure 
hydrophobia— enough  to  make  a huge  volume.  But 
the  Siglo  Medical,  a Spanish  medical  journal,  suggests 
a preventive  to  this  dreadful  disorder.  Whether  the 
preventive  would  not  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease, 
may  be  a question— at  least,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable one.  This  is  the  general  idea:  For  a long 
time  past  the  peasants  of  Galicia  have  entertained  the 
idea  that  dogs  bitten  by  vipers,  which  are  very  com- 
mon in  that  province,  are  not  liable  to  contract  hy- 
drophobia after  recovering  from  the  bite  of  the  rep- 
tile. This  belief  has  induced  them  to  endeavor  to 
protect  their  dogs  from  the  danger  of  rabies  caninaby 
having  them  bitten  by  vipers  while  young.  A Span- 
ish physician  has  instituted  experiments  with  a view 
to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  preservative  by  causing  a 
number  of  young  dogs  to  be  stung  by  vipers,  and,  aft- 
er recovery,  to  be  subjected  to  the  bite  of  mad  dogs. 
The  result  was,  that  in  every  case  they  were  found  to 
be  insensible  to  the  virus  of  hydrophobia,  no  matter 
how  often  or  at  what  period  of  their  life  they  were 
subjected  to  the  ordeal.  If  dogs  are  prevented  from 
contracting  hydrophobia,  men  are  indirectly  protect- 
ed from  being  attacked  with  it;  so,  perhaps,  it  will 
not  be  considered  necessary  that  every  body  should 
be  inoculated  with  viper  virus  1 

They  have  some  curious  specimens  in  Boston.  A 
man  lately  applied  for  a marriage  license,  and  on  be- 
ing asked  the  name  of  the  lady,  said  he  didn't  know ; 
that  two  girls  had  agreed  to  have  him,  but  he  hadn't 
yet  concluded  which  he  would  have.  He  proposed  to 
buy  a license  with  his  name  inserted,  and  when  he 
came  to  a conclusion  would  fill  up  the  blank  with 
the  other  name.  He  seemed  somewhat  disappointed 
when  informed  that  such  a style  of  doing  business 
was  not  customary  in  Boston. 

The  largest  dog  in  the  world,  according  to  report, 
was  one  raised  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  Siberian 
blood-hound  stock.  This  dog,  when  but  a year  old, 
had  attained  the  length  of  seven  feet  nine  inches,  was 
thirty-six  and  a half  inches  high,  and  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds.  A challenge  of  a thousand  guineas 
was  offered  in  1862,  when  his  owner  exhibited  him  ip 
London,  for  the  production  of  a larger  specimen,  but 
the  article  was  not  forthcoming. 
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PROSPECT  PARK,  BROOKLYN. 

The  Commissioners  of  this  Park  begun  their 
work  in  1861.  The  grounds  were  surveyed,  but 
that  year  proved  unfavorable  to  carrying  forward 
the  necessary  improvements.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  had  paralyzed  commerce  and  checked 
industry.  Almost  all  that  was  done  beyond  sur- 
veys was  the  thorough  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
watchman  to  protect  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
from  depredation. 

The  lands  embraced  in  the  Park  as  first  laid 
out  extended  over  a space  of  nearly  320  acres, 
costing  $1,357,606.  Three-fourths  of  this  sum 
had  been  paid  in  1864.  “The  grand  features 
of  the  plan,”  says  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  (for  1 865),  “ are  simple  and 
easily  comprehended ; but  the  Commissioners 
wish  to  direct  attention  particularly  to  three  re- 
gions of  distinct  character  embodied  in  it,  in  each 
of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  the  suggestions  of 
the  natural  condition  of  the  land  are  proposed  to 
be  developed.  They  are,  first,  a region  of  open 
meadow,  with  large  trees  standing  singly  and  in 
groups ; second,  a hilly  district,  with  groves  and 
shrubbery ; and  third,  a lake  district,  containing 
a fine  sheet  of  water,  with  picturesque  shores  and 
islands.  These  being  the  landscape  character 
istics,  the  first  gives  room  for  extensive  play- 
grounds ; the  second  offers  shaded  rambles  and 
broad  views ; and  the  third  presents  good  oppor 
tunities  for  skating  and  rowing.  ” 

This  plan  involved  a considerable  enlargemen 
of  the  original  boundaries  of  the  Park.  “Tht 
Commissioners,”  continues  the  Report,  “hav( 
now  no  doubt  that  the  Park  will  soon  become  : 
favorite  resort  for  all  classes  of  our  community 
enabling  thousands  to  enjoy  pure  air,  with  health 
ful  exercise,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; while  it 
magnificent  bay  and  ocean  views,  with  the  beau 
tiful  drives  through  its  broad  meadows  and  shad 
groves,  free  from  the  dust  and  confusion  insep 
arable  from  crowded  thoroughfares,  will  hob 
out  strong  inducements  to  the  affluent  to  remai 
in  our  city,  who  are  now  too  often  induced  t< 
change  their  residences  by  the  seductive  influ- 
ences of  the  New  York  Park.” 

Messrs.  Olmsted,  Vaux,  & Co.  were  employee 
to  set  forth  a general  plan  for  the  laying  out  an. 
improvement  of  the  grounds.  The  success  oi 
these  landscape  architects  in  Central  Park  wa 
certainly  a sufficient  assurance  of  their  compe 
tency  for  this  work.  These  artists  recommendc 
an  extension  of  the  Park  to  the  south  and  we.' 
so  as  to  include  a broad  plain,  “overlooked  oi 
the  Park  side  by  the  highest  ground  in  the  vicin 
ity  from  the  top  of  winch  there  is  a prospect  t< 
the  southward,  which  includes  a large  sweep  of 
the  ocean,  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  Sand- 
Hook,  and  all  the  outer  harbor  of  New  York. 
The  extension  involved  an  addition  of  250  acres 
The  broad  plain,  already  alluded  to,  has  beei 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  formation  of  a lake 
Forty  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  Park  ha 
been  selected  as  the  parade-ground  for  the  mili 
tary  of  Kings  County. 

Several  interesting  relics  have  recently  beei 
developed  upon  the  Revolutionary  battle-field 
which  constitutes  a portion  of  the  Park.  Min 
gled  balls  and  bones  are  frequently  turned  up  In 
the  workmen,  marking  the  spot  where  once  th< 
tide  of  battle  surged.  The  little  bluff  on  the 
east,  commanding  the  Flatbush  and  Old  Por. 
roads  at  their  junction  in  the  Valley  Grove,  wm 
the  site  of  a small  two-gun  battery,  which  enfi 
laded  the  former  road,  up  which  the  Hessian- 
marched  to  assault  Sullivan’s  lines  on  the  mem 
orable  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  1776,  am 
from  which  they  more  than  once  recoiled  in  dis 
may.  A few  rods  in  front  of  this  battery,  and  al 
most  in  the  centre  of  the  Flatbush  road,  stood  thi 
Dongan  Oak — a famous  landmark — which  wa 
felled  on  that  morning  to  obstnict  the  passage  ol 
the  enemy  between  the  hills.  This  location  will 
be  easily  recognized  as  the  road-way  immediately 
in  front  of  the  old  Valley  Grove  Tavern,  leading 
southerly  into  Flatbush.  The  battle-pass,  witii 
the  site  of  the  redoubt,  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  distinctly  marked  for  the  veneration 
of  future  generations. 

The  improvements  are  rapidly  progressing, 
and  the  Park  has  already  been  opened  to  the 
public. 


ELECTRICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Max  has  lately  entrapped  electricity  into  n 
great  many  curious  functions.  Of  its  public- 
services  we  need  hardly  speak : telegraphs  have 
become  too  familiar  to  be  longer  regarded  as  cu- 
riosities. There  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  getting  a good  and  cheap  source  of  electricity, 
which  have  barred  the  way  to  their  extensive  in- 
troduction ; but  some  of  these  are  removed,  and 
we  may  entertain  better  hopes  for  thefuture.  A 
celebrated  London  photographer  has  erected  a 
magneto-electric  machine  for  conducting  some  of 
his  operations  which  require  an  intensely  bright 
illumination,  and  has  thus  apparently  become  in- 
dependent of  the  sun  : in  reality,  he  is  using  the 
solar  rays  which  came  to  our  planet  thousands  of 
years  ago,  for  what  is  coal  but  “bottled  sun- 
shine ?”  A Birmingham  electro-plating  firm  also 
set  up  a similar  machine  for  depositing  their 
precious  metals;  and  a sugar  refinery  another 
for  generating  ozone  to  bleach  sugar.  An  in- 
genious inventor  has  proposed  to  illuminate  buoys 
and  beacons  by  electricity,  and  a French  firm 
has  offered  to  fight  the  English  channel  by  the 
same  means. 

Quite  recently  M.  Blondeau  brought  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  some 
experiments  for  ripening  fruits  by  electricity. 
He  electrified  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  all  of  . 
which  ripened  under  the  influence  of  the  fluid, 
while  other  fruit  on  the  same  trees  remained  far 
from  ripe.  «Hc  electrified  seeds  and  grains  by 
steeping  them  inlyiiqtssi  Sdbniittiug  them  to 


the  action  of  a powerful  current.  Peas,  beans, 
and  wheat  were  so  treated  and  sown  in  good  soil. 
By  the  side  of  them  were  sown  similar  seeds  not 
electrified.  The  former  sprouted  sooner  than  the 
latter,  developed  more  rapidly,  and  were  more 
vigorous.  Most  mysterious  of  all,  some  electri- 
fied beans  grew  upside  down,  the  roots  in  the  air 
and  the  stem  in  the  soil. 

The  most  curious  application  of  the  electric 
fight  was  that  attempted  lately  at  one  of  the  Paris 
theatres.  The  actors  were  decked  with  glittering 
crowns,  and,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy,  they  were 
so  made  that  a chaplet  of  electric  sparks  encircled 
the  wearer’s  head,  the  necessary  current  being 
supplied  and  led  to  the  coronet  from  a concealed 
battery.  But  the  “ sensation,”  pleasing  enough 
doubtless  to  spectators,  painfully  verified  the  truth 
of  the  Shakspearian  maxim  touching  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  head  that  wears  a crown,  for  one  of 
the  performers  was  grievously  injured  by  the 
passage  of  the  current  through  his  or  her  head 
instead  of  through  the  star-spangled  ornament. 
Not  quite  so  striking,  but  still  curious,  are  the 
electrical  jewels  made  by  MM.  Trouvd  andCadet- 
Picard.  These  consist  chiefly  of  scarf-pins  and 
brooches,  representing  heads  of  men  and  animals 
which  roll  their  eyes  and  work  their  jaws.  Some 
are  in  the  shape  of  tiny  soldiers  which  beat  drums, 
rabbits  that  play  on  tambours,  and  birds  that  flap 
their  wings  and  fan  their  tails.  They  are  worked 
by  tiny  electro-magnets  concealed  w-ithin  them, 
and  connected  by  fine  wires  with  little  batteries 
carried  in  the  pocket  or  elsewhere  about  the  dress. 


PARTED  ONCE. 

So  we  two  clasp  hands  once  more,  Jamie, 
Though  our  youth  long  since  has  passed; 

And  none  are  by  to  sever  us  now — 

Do  you  mind  when  we  parted  last? 

Do  you  mind  the  tears  we  shed,  Jamie, 

The  tender  embrace  that  clung? 

We  can  look  back  now  with  a pity  strange 
On  the  grief  when  we  were  young. 

But  the  burnie  that  trickled  then,  Jamie, 

Has  grown  to  a river  deep, 

And  none  can  bridge  o’er  the  wide,  dark  gulf 
Where  the  hopes  of  childhood  sleep. 

The  pale  ghosts  stand  on  the  shore,  Jamie, 
And  wail  o’er  what  might  have  been, 

But  the  world  and  its  waves  of  greed  and  care 
Too  long  have  rolled  between. 

They  said  wo  were  idle  bairns,  Jamie — 

Too  young  to  meet  toil  and  pain: 

Do  you  think,  in  the  City  of  Heaven,  we  two 
Shall  be  children  once  again? 

And  should  we  have  been  worse  off,  Jamie 
Had  we  risked  that  toil  and  care, 

And  learned  high  lessons  of  love  and  faith, 
And  helped  each  other  to  bear? 

There  is  gold  on  this  withered  breast,  Jamie, 
And  gems  in  this  thin,  gray  hair : 

But,  oh ! for  the  gowans  you  plucked  me  then, 
In  my  tangled  locks  to  wear! 

You  have  lands  in  the  far-off  East,  Jamie, 
And  ships  on  the  treacherous  sea: 

Ah!  who  can  restore  the  treasures  of  youth, 
And  love  to  you — or  to  me? 


A GOOD  PAYMASTER. 

The  place  was  a farm-house,  low  roofed,  elm 
shaded,  vine  bedecked,  and  neatly  painted.  The 
time  was  nine  o’clock  on  a June  morning,  ac- 
cording to  the  nine  strokes  of  the  old-fashioned 
eight-day  clock  that  stood  in  one  comer  of  the 
low-ceiled  kitchen  where  good  Dame  Allen  turned 
masses  of  golden  butter  over  and  over  in  the 
whitest  of  wooden  trays. 

“Five  minutes  after  nine,”  Essie  Hicks  said, 
referring  to  a tiny  Geneva  watch. 

“You  are  fast,"  commented  a young  man, 
resting  for  a moment  on  the  well  curb,  and  turn- 
ing a pair  of  honest  brown  eyes  on  the  young 
lady  who  hung  over  the  lower  half  of  the  old- 
fashioned  door. 

The  girl  glanced  up  quickly.  “Fast?”  she 
echoed,  with  a twinkle  of  soft,  blue  eyes.  “Oh 
no ! I never  talk  slang,  I never  bet,  I drink  no 
wine ; when  I ride  a horse  I do  it  with  fear  and 
trembling;  there  isn’t  a particle  of  Di  Vernon 
about  me." 

“I  referred  to  your  watch,  Miss  Hicks,”  said 
the  young  man,  gravely. 

“To  be  sure!”  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  as 
if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to  her.  “ But  per- 
haps you  are  slow.”  She  ran  her  eye  over  the 
young  man  with  a glance  that  took  in  the  grav- 
ity of  his  sun-burnt  face  and  the  lack  of  style  in 
his  garments. 

The  young  man’s  face  flushed  to  a crimson 
hue,  but  he  replied  quietly  as  if  he  did  not  com- 
prehend the  personality  of  her  allusion. 

“ I have  taken  great  pains  in  regulating  the 
clock.  It  is  a good  time-keeper.” 

“I  suppose  it  regulates  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,”  said  the  young  lady  with  a little  sar- 
casm in  her  tone. 

“ Only  my  mother’s  son,”  answered  the  young 
man,  unheeding  the  sarcasm.  He  picked  up  a 
plow-share  and  moved  away,  setting  the  exam- 
ple to  a heavj',  dull-eyed  workman  who  followed 
him  to  the  fields. 

Essie  Hicks  looked  after  the  young  farmer. 

“Terribly  self-opinionated!”  she  said  to  her- 
self, but  she  took  the  key  from  her  chatelaine 
and  turned  back  her  watch  five  minutes. 

Observe  the  girl  returning  to  her  old  leaning 
attitude  over  the  low  door.  It  is  not  a face  and 
form  often  seen  in  farm-houses.  It  would  be 
more  in  place  at  Saratoga,  or  Newport,  or  Na- 
hant.  That  complexion  hints  of  furnace-heated 
rooms  in  winter  and  sea-fogs  in  summer,  of  lily 
white  and  a trifle  of  rouge  perhaps.  That  hair 
learned  its  habit  of  frizzing  from  a hair-dresser. 


That  arch  of  the  neck  and  that  coquettish  turn 
of  the  head  were  never  learned  out  of  society, 
and  the  white  Marseilles  dress,  fitting  so  exqui- 
sitely the  small  graceful  form,  is  the  work  of  no 
country  modiste.  Mark  the  whiteness  of  the 
small  hands  toying  with  her  chatelaine ! Note 
the  delicacy  of  the  slippered  foot  that  pats  im- 
patiently the  hard,  bare  floor ! Observe,  most  of 
all,  the  weariness  of  the  face  that  is  turned  to- 
ward Dame  Allen  now,  and  watches  so  intently 
the  moulding  of  the  rolls  of  golden  butter! 

“Is  it  for  sale?”  she  asked,  as  Dame  Allen 
patted  the  last  roll  almost  tenderly  and  dented 
it  deeply  with  her  ladle. 

“ Most  of  it  is  to  sell,”  answered  Dame  Allen, 
with  a pleased  smile. 

“ How  much  is  butter  a pound?”  inquired  the 
young  girl,  seriously. 

Dame  Allen  almost  laughed.  It  was  a ques- 
tion worthy  of  a woman  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  careful  and  industrious  habits. 

“Eighteen  pence  or  tnereabouts,”  she  an- 
swered, with  pleased  loquacity.  “Mr.  Cum- 
mings always  gives  me  the  best  price  in  the 
market.  He  says  to  me  sometimes  ‘there’s  no 
butter  comes  to  town  that  can  hold  a candle  to 
yourn,  Miss  Allen.’  You  see,  dear,  I don’t 
leave  my  milk  too  long,  and  I do  my  own  salt- 
ing, and  I work  it  myself,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
it  should  be  better  than  my  neighbors  ef  they 
leave  it  to  their  hired  help.” 

“How  many  pounds  have  you  there?”  asked 
the  young  lady,  meditatively. 

“Twenty  pounds,  more  or  less,”  answered 
Dame  Allen,  proudly. 

Essie  Hicks  looked  out  of  the  window,  thought- 
fully. She  was  indulging  in  an  example  of  Mul- 
tiplication. 

“Eighteen  by  twenty!”  she  said  to  herself. 

‘ ‘ So  little ! I spend  the  sum  without  a thought 
that  woman  works  so  hard  to  earn.  How  long 
have  you  lived  here  ?”  she  asked,  a few  minutes 
after. 

“ More’n  forty  years,”  answered  Dame  Allen. 
“ My  husband  that  is  dead  and  gone  brought  me 
here  the  day  we  was  married,  and  I’ve  never  been 
atvay  two  days  at  a time  sence.  I think  the  worst 
, thing  that  could  befall  me  would  be  to  have  to 
leave  this  place.” 

“Forty  years!”  Essie  Hicks  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  incredulous  astonishment,  leaning  her 
pretty  head  on  her  small  hand,  and  looking  over 
the  broad  meadow-lands  with  eyes  that  saw  not, 
for  their  gaze  was  inward  and  profoundly  medi- 
tative. “Forty  years!”  she  repeated.  “And  I 
have  not  lived  half  that  time!”  Watching  the 
young  girl  standing  there,  with  shadows  creeping 
into  the  inward-gazing  eyes,  with  wrinkles  gath- 
ering on  the  smooth  white  brow,  and  fines  of 
pain  contracting  the  delicate  mouth,  you  could 
easily  guess  how  the  inward  thought  was  con- 
trasting the  content  of  that  elderly  dame  with 
the  discontent  of  her  young  fife.  Forty  years  of 
quiet  country  ways,  and  that  woman  asked  for 
nothing  different ; and  there  was  she,  w hose  age 
was  scarce  a score,  W'eary,  restless,  and  blase. 
The  worst  evil  in  that  dame’s  fife  was  change  of 
locality,  and  continuity  in  one  place  was  the 
worst  evil  in  hers. 

“Don’t  you  ever  get  tired?”  she  asked  Dame 
Allen,  raising  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  to  the  calm 
face  of  the  woman  who  was  surveying  her  tray 
of  golden  butter  with  a face  full  of  intense  satis- 
faction. 

“Tired  of  what  ?”  asked  Dame  Allen,  wonder- 
ingly. 

“Of  every  thing,”  answered  Essie  Hicks. 
“Don’t  you  ever  get  tired  of  the  milk,  and  but- 
ter, and  the  table-setting,  and  dish-washing,  and 
the  drudging  from  morning  till  night,  and — ” 
She  paused  suddenly.  Upon  her  word  she  could 
not  think  of  any  thing  else  in  that  woman’s  fife. 
It  was  only  milk,  and  butter,  and  table-setting, 
and  dish-wastiing,  and  drudgery  all  the  time. 

Dame  Allen  answered,  “ I never  look  at  my 
work  in  that  way.  When  Robert  lived  it  was  a 
comfort  to  work  fur  him  and  please  him,  and 
when  Robert  died,  there  was  my  children  to  do 
fur.  It’s  always  a comfort  and  a pleasure  to 
work  fur  those  you  love,  Miss  Hicks.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  tiresome  as  selfishness. 
I’ve  always  found  it  was  better  to  work  fur  other 
people  than  myself.  I can’t  explain  it ; but  you 
see,  dear,  we  don’t  ever  pay  ourselves  very  well 
fur  the  work  we  do  fur  ourselves.  Other  people 
pays  us  better.  I couldn't  ever  begin  .to  pay 
myself  fur  my  own  work  like  my  husband  paid 
me  with  his  love  and  protection ; and  nowr  that 
he’s  dead  and  gone,  look  at  my  children ! Just 
look  at  Dick ; what  a blessing  and  treasure  he  is 
to  me  every  day  of  his  fife!  God  bless  him! 
Dick’s  a boy  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
what  he  owes.  He  does  it  in  money,  and  he 
does  it  in  love.  Dick’s  just  like  his  father — just 
like  his  father !”  And  Dame  Allen  wiped  away 
tears  of  pride  for  the  living  and  pain  for  the  dead. 

Essie  Hicks  followed  Dame  Allen’s  move- 
ments as  she  earned  away  the  tray  of  butter  as 
if  she  had  listened  to  strange  philosophy.  And 
yet  it  struck  her  it  was  not  altogether  new.  She 
had  heard  similar  doctrine  on  Sundays  sitting  in 
her  cushioned  pew,  and  catching  now  and  then  a 
word  from  the  preacher’s  desk  of  One  who  went 
about  doing  good,  but  she  had  not  listened  as  if 
the  preacher's  story  of  that  self-sacrificing  fife 
had  aught  to  do  with  her  fife  of  pleasure ; and 
her  neighbors’  bonnets,  and  her  own  wardrobe 
and  plans  for  the  coming  week,  had  interested 
her  more.  Dame  Allen's  words  more  than  the 
preacher’s  set  Essie  Hicks  thinking  of  her  life 
that  had  hitherto  been  one  of  self-seeking.  She 
repeated  the  words  again  and  again : “We  don’t 
pay  ourselves  very  well  fur  the  work  we  do  fur 
ourselves.  Other  people  pays  ns  better.”  She 
began  to  believe  it,  recognizing  in  herself  the 
bad  paymaster  for  the  work  she  had  done  her- 
self. She  went  to  her  work-basket  and  picked 
up  a delicate  piece  of  embroideiy.  She  did  not 
need  it.  She  had  spent  hours  upon  it  already. 


She  would  spend  hours  more ; and  when  it  was 
done  she  would  not  care  for  it.  That  was  the 
way  she  paid  herself.  “ Yes,  I believe,”  she  said 
to  herself,  “ that  other  folks  would  pay  me  bet- 
ter. They  couldn't  pay  me  much  more  poorly 
than  I pay  myself.” 

Dame  Allen  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and,  roll- 
ing up  her  sleeves,  proceeded  to  knead  a mass  of 
spongy  dough  into  shapely  loaves  of  bread.  Es- 
sie Hicks  let  her  sewing  drop  and  watched  her. 

“You’ve  had  to  work  very  hard,  haven’t  you?” 
she  asked.  The  tone  of  inquiry  was  sympathetic. 
It  was  easy  guessing  that  sympathy  was  an  ele- 
ment of  good  in  a character  that  in  all  human 
probability  had  run  a risk  of  being  spoiled.  Dame 
Aller’s  answer  was  cheerful. 

“I'v^  seen  pretty  tough  getting  along  some- 
times, bu  I’ve  neverlhad  more  laid  on  me  than 
I was  able  to  bear  After  my  husband  died, 
and  I couldn  t see  no  way  but  to  sell  the  place, 
my  heart  most  broke.  Dick  had  been  away  to 
college  a while  then,  you  see.  He  took  learning 
wonderful  easy,  and  his  father  said  he  wanted 
him  to  take  a higher  place  in  the  world  than  he 
had.  Dick  examined  the  books  after  his  father 
died,  and  looked  over  all  the  notes  and  papers. 
I knowed  pretty  well  how  affairs  stood,  but  Dick 
had  been  away  to  school,  and  didn’t  know  his 
father  was  as  much  encumbered  as  he  was.  He 
got  very  sober  like  as  he  looked  over  them  pa- 
pers, and  went  around  the  farm  as  ef  he  bore  the 
weight  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders.  It  was 
pretty  hard  to  think  of  going  away  from  the  old 
spot  where  my  husband  brought  me  more  than 
twenty  years  before.  It  seemed  to  me  as  ef  I had 
taken  root  like  the  trees  in  our  door-yard.  But 
one  night  I seen  Dick  setting  at  the  desk  with 
little  piles  of  paper  all  around  him  and  his  head 
leanin’  down  onto  the  desk  so  sorrowful  like.  I 
went  and  set  down  beside  him,  and  says  I, 

‘ Dick,  there  ain’t  no  use  tryin’  to  keep  the  place. 
Ef  your  father  had  lived  he  would  have  been 
forehanded  enough  to  make  the  next  payment, 
but  we  can’t  do  it.  We’d  better  sell  out,  and 
you  can  go  back  to  college,  and  the  younger  ones 
must  take  their  chance.’  Dick  raised  his  head 
at  that,  and  shook  it  in  the  sober  like  way  he’d 
got  seuce  his  hither  died.  It  wasn’t  like  his  old, 
jolly  way  one  bit.  ‘ Mother,’  he  says,  ‘ I’ve  got 
it  all  settled  now.’  He  took  up  one  of  the  piles 
of  papers — school-bills  he  said  they  was.  ‘ nf 
father  hadn’t  paid  so  much  for  my  schooling  he 
said,  ‘ there’d  a been  money  enough  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  Now,’  he  says,  ‘I  owe  that  to  you 
and  the  younger  children.’  Then  he  went  on 
to  say  that  old  Squire  Smith  was  goin’  to  ad- 
vance the  money,  and  he  was  goin’  to  stay  here 
and  work  the  place.  ‘It  will  make  you  all  a 
good  living,’  he  said,  ‘and  after  a while  the 
mortgage  and  the  other  debts  will  be  paid  off’ 
He's  been  at  it  ever  sence,  Miss  Hicks,  pay- 
ing off  every  cent  against  us  jest  as  fast  as  he 
could  make  it.  He’s  one  to  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing,  as  I told  you.  He  does  it  in  money, 
and  he  does  it  in  love.” 

“It’s  too  bad  your  son  couldn’t  remain  at  col- 
lege,” Essie  Hicks  remarked,  and  her  tones  were 
sympathetic  for  the  son. 

“It’s  a wonderful  pity,”  assented  Dame  Al- 
len. “ He’s  such  a hand  fur  his  books.  Why, 
you  ought  to  see  the  stacks  of  books  he’s  got  up 
in  his  room,  and  he’s  always  reading  and  writing 
every  spare  minute  he  gets.  Ef  you’d  like  any 
books  at  any  time,  Miss  Hicks,  you'll  find  ’em 
up  in  Dick’s  room.” 

“Thank  you,”  answered  Essie  Hicks,  “I’ll 
go  right  up  and  look  at  them.  I’ve  wanted  a 
book  to  help  kill  the  time  ever  since  I’ve  been 
here.  ” 

She  went  up  the  stairs  with  a bound  to  the 
low-ceiled,  white-curtained  room.  What  a sim- 
ple room  it  was ! She  remembered  the  fault  Dan 
Wykoff  and  Ben  Douglass  and  Guss  Livingstone 
wrere  always  finding  with  their  rooms  at  the  ho- 
tels in  Saratoga  and  Newport  and  Long  Branch. 
What  would  they  say  to  a room  with  meagre  fur-, 
niture  like  Dick  Allen’s  ? She  went  to  the  book- 
rack,  the  stained  boards  and  leather  hangings  of 
which  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  Dick  Allen 
had  been  his  own  upholsterer ; and  then  her  eye 
ran  over  the  books.  There  were  series  of  histo- 
ries, piles  of  scientific  works,  and  volume  after 
volume  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Essie  Hicks  re- 
garded the  books  with  wonder.  Greek  and  Lat- 
in always  commanded  her  veneration,  she  often 
said,  in  a playful  way,  and  it  wras  her  habit  to 
bow  to  all  mysterious  things  that  she  did  not 
understand.  She  opened  a few  of  them,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  meditatively.  There 
were  pencil  marks  on  the  pages,  and  some  of 
the  leaves  were  worn  as  if  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to  studious  perusal.  “It’s  quite  remarka- 
ble,” Essie  Hicks  thought.  “Dan  Wykoff  and 
Ben  Douglass  and  Guss  Livingstone  would  be 
quite  beyond  their  depth  in  books  like  these.” 
She  replaced  them  all  upon  the  shelves,  and 
went  down  without  a book. 

“Didn’t  you  find  any  to  suit?”  asked  Dame 
Allen. 

“ Oh ! they  were  quite  beyond  me,”  answered 
Essie  Hicks,  with  a laugh.  “Your  son  must 
be  a scholar.”  “ A gentleman  and  a scholar,” 
she  quoted  to  herself ; and  then  she  wondered  if 
it  was  an  apt  quotation.  Dan  Wykoff  and  Ben 
Douglass  and  Guss  Livingstone  w'ere  gentlemen ; 
but  Dick  Allen  wrore  coarse  clothes,  and  his  face 
w as  sun-burnt,  and  his  hands  were  rough.  But 
then  she  thought  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
story  of  self-sacrifice  she  had  heard  that  morn- 
ing, and  she  had  a dim  consciousness  that  in 
some  way  Dick  Allen  was  superior  to  those  oth- 
ers she  had  met  in  fashionable  society. 

A colored  woman  at  the  door,  thrusting  in  her 
turbaned  head,  exclaimed,  “Lud!  Miss  Allen, 
who’s  goin’  fur  to  take  a cold  bite  to  de  men  in 
de  field?  I’se  got  de  sass  to  clean  fur  dinner, 
and  you’se  up  to  your  eyes  in  bread-dough.  Yet 
hadn’t  orter  to  let  de  children  all  go  to  school, 
Misg^leoj-c  ^ju^p-c^spy ! I’ll  be  dumswizzleJ 
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ef  I know  how  under  de  sun  and  canopj’  de  bask- 
et i^to  be  got  to  de  men.  Now  does  yer  know 
any  way.  Miss  Allen  ?” 

“ I will  take  it,"  said  Essie  Hicks,  tossing  her 
embroidery  in  a work-basket  and  springing  to 
her  feet. 

44  Lud,  Miss ! yer  a pretty  one  to  take  it !”  ex- 
claimed the  negro  servant,  surveying  the  young 
girl  from  head  to  foot.  “You’ll  spile  your 
gown,  and  them  little  shoes  of  youm  ’ll  be  a 
sight  to  see  after  you’ve  traipsed  through  the 
clover-fields.” 

“Oh  no!  it  won’t  hurt  my  dress,  and  there 
are  plenty  more  shoes  where  these  came  from,” 
answered  the  girl,  carelessly.  She  took  a hat 
from  the  wall — a jaunty  hat  of  braided  straw, 
with  a waving  plume  that  touched  her  shoulder 
— and,  picking  up  the  basket,  she  started  across 
the  fields,  singing — 

“There  was  a little  woman  as  I’ve  heard  tell, 
She  went  to  market  her  eggs  for  to  sell.” 

“ Dar's  a fine  little  lady  fur  yer,”  commented 
the  negro  servant,  looking  after  the  white-robed 
figure  crossing  the  fields  of  clover.  “ But,  den, 
fine  fedders  makes  fine  birds,  and  I’m  sartain 
sure  dar  isn’t  any  market  for  her  eggs  in  this 
part  of  de  country.” 

“ She’s  an  extronary  young  woman,”  remark- 
ed Dame  Allen.  “ To  think  of  her  being  inter- 
ested in  the  price  of  butter  and  the  like  of  that, 
when  she  never  in  all  her  life  raised  a finger  to- 
ward earning  her  bread  or  making  her  butter.” 

“Will  she  stay  all  de  summer  long?”  asked 
the  negro  servant. 

“Mostwise  ef  the  air  agrees  with  her,”  an- 
swered Dame  Allen.  “She  was  pretty  much 
Tun  down,  and  her  father  thought  a farm-house 
would  be  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  her. 
Her  father  was  brought  up  in  these  parts,  and 
he  come  to  me,  and  says  he,  4 Miss  Allen,  I’d  be 
glad  ef  you'd  take  my  daughter  fur  the  summer. 
She’s  a little  willful,’  says  he,  4 but  she  hasn’t 
known  a mother’s  care  since  she  was  a little 
child,  and  it's  a sad  pity  fur  girls  when  they  lose 
their  mothers.’  ‘That’s  the  truth,  Mr.  Hicks,’ 
says  I,  4 it’s  a pity  for  boys  and  girls  to  lose  their 
mothers,  and  their  fathers,  too,  fur  that  matter,  ’ 
and  I thought  of  my  boys  without  any  father.  I 
never  look  at  Dick,  slaving  on  the  farm  when  he 
ought  to  be  in  college,  but  I think  it’s  a great 
loss  fur  a boy  when  his  father  dies.  It’s  the 
Lord’s  will,  though,  and  I didn’t  mean  to  com- 
plain. Eleven  o’clock!”  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
eight-day  clock  gave  forth  eleven  strokes.  “ It’s 
high  time  this  batch  of  bread  was  in  the  oven. 
Just  look  out  of  the  window,  Nancy,  and  see  ef 
Miss  Hicks  is  findin’  her  way  acrost  the  fields. 
These  New  York  girls  haven’t  mueh  gumption 
about  any  thing  that  don’t  concern  their  clothes, 
and  -worsted  work,  and  fancy  fixins  of  one  kind 
and  another.” 

“Lud,  Miss  Allen ! de  gal  is  makin’  a bee-line 
fur  de  men,”  answered  Nancy,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  shading  her  eyes  from  the  sun. 
“What  a lively  little  thing  it  is — as  spry  as  a 
chipmunk ! I guess  Mister  Richard  ’ll  open  his 
eyes  to  have  his  dinner  fotclied  him  by  dat  little 
beauty,  wid  her  ribbons  a-flyin’  and  her  fedders 
a-bobbin’,  like  as  though  as  ef  dey  was  alive,  as 
it  were.  Lud  bless  us ! she’s  a fine  little  lady, 
and  no  mistake.  You  needn’t  concern  yourself 
auy  longer,  Miss  Allen  ; she’s  done  got  dar,  and 
de  men  has  got  dar  cold  bite,  and  de  work  in  de 
kitchen  has  hadn’t  to  stop  a minute,  owin’  alto- 
gedder  to  Miss  Hicks.  Lud  bless  her !” 

Dick  Allen,  turning  an  angle  with  a plow, 
thinking  of  the  epithet 44  slow”  applied  to  him  by 
a pretty  girl  that  morning — an  epithet  that  ran- 
kled in  his  bosom  because  the  girl  who  used  it 
was  wondrously  pretty,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
stand  condemned  in  her  eyes  as  an  old  fogy  and 
behind  the  times,  glanced  down  the  furrows  of 
fresh  turned  sod,  and  saw  the  young  girl  coming 
with  a basket.  All  the  young  man’s  face  flushed 
crimson.  He  knew  the  kind  of  men  such  girls 
admired — men  with  white  hands,  and  easy  man- 
ners, and  fashionable  attire.  He  had  known 
such  men.  It  had  been  possible  for  him  to  stand 
among  them  had  he  disregarded  the  claims  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  But  the  widow 
was  his  mother,  and  the  fatherless  his  own  broth- 
ers. Not  for  such  as  he  wras  disregard  of  these 
holy  claims  possible,  and  the  crimson  flush  faded, 
and  he  raised  his  head  with  the  conscious  dignity 
of  a true  manhood,  and  met  Essie  Hicks’s  kind- 
ly blue  eyes  and  reverent  bow. 

* It  was  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  giving 
up  of  college  that  brought  the  kindness  in  her 
eyes,  and  the  reverence  in  her  bow,  she  said  to 
herself  when  she  analyzed  her  mood.  And  now 
that  Dick  Allen  gave  her  thanks  with  courteous 
kindness,  she  observed  what  fine  eyes  he  had — 
“such  a lovely  shade  of  brown” — as  she  ex- 
pressed it  in  true  woman’s  parlance,  and  then 
what  a noble  forehead  he  had ! If  he  dressed 
as  well  as  Dan  Wykoff,  and  Ben  Douglass,  and 
Guss  Livingstone,  he  would  be  a handsomer  man 
than  either  of  them.  She  was  coming  to  this 
conclusion  slowly,  asking  questions  about  the 
land,  and  plows,  and  harrows.  Her  manner  of 
inteirogation  was  interested  and  sympathetic, 
like  that  in  which  she  had  talked  to  Dame  Allen 
that  morning  of  the  price  of  butter  and  the  bread 
kneading.  It  was  a manner  that  was  certain  to 
elicit  interest  from  the  party  with  whom  she 
talked.  It  had  won  from  Dame  Allen  the  en- 
comium of  “extronary.”  It  was  winning  from 
her  son  an  honest  admiration  that  beamed  on  his 
somewhat  grave  face  and  shone  out  of  his  honest 
brown  eyes. 

Essie  Hicks’s  manner  would  have  puzzled  the 
girls  of  her  set.  Sue  Douglass  would  have  said, 
with  a curl  of  her  red  lips,  “That  farmer  lad! 
Pshaw!”  Katie  Clark  would  have  shrugged  her 
bare  shoulders  and  said,  carelessly,  “You  know 
we  don't  care  to  bring  down  such  game  us  that. 
It’s  a waste  of  ammunition,  and  the  fun  wouldn’t 
pay  for  the  powder.”  And  Clara  Jewett,  who 
should  have  been  a Vere  de  Vere,  would  have 
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smiled  in  the  cold  way  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  Vere  de  Veres  and  said,  complacently,  “If 
Miss  Hicks’s  health  compels  her  to  go  out  of  the 
world  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  she 
is  quite  justifiable  in  getting  all  the  amusement 
she  can  out  of  the  people  she  meets.  The  pur- 
suit of  amusement  is  our  inalienable  right.” 

But  Essie  Hicks  would  have  shamed  the  Vere 
de  Vere  reasoning.  She  had  no  thought  of 
amusement  standing  before  Dick  Allen  with  a 
reverence  in  her  face  and  a real  interest  in  her 
manner  that  Dan  Wykoff  and  Ben  Douglass  and 
Guss  Livingstone  would  have  given  much  to  have 
awakened,  and  the  young  man  comprehending 
somewhat  of  the  reverence,  and  conscious  dimly 
of  the  interest,  forgot  his  sun-burnt  face  and 
hard  hands  and  coarse  garments  and  talked  with 
Essie  Hicks  as  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
stood  side  by  side  with  those  other  men  that  had 
fallen  to  her  lot  in  life. 

44  It  is  a strange  lot,”  Essie  Hicks  said,  mus- 
ingly, thinking  seriously  as  men  like  Dick  Allen 
could  make  her  think,  and  talking  earnestly  as 
men  like  him  could  make  her  talk. 

The  young  man’s  eye  ran  over  the  half  plowed 
field. 

4 4 Rather  a hard  lot,” he  answered.  4 4 Though 
indeed  it  was  pretty  enough  before  the  flowers 
were  all  turned  under.  ” 

“ You  are  very  practical,”  Essie  Hicks  replied, 
with  a smile.  “I  mean  our  lot  in  life.  You 
mean  this  lot  of  land.” 

“ My  lot  in  life  means  this  lot  of  land,”  Dick 
Allen  said,  with  a strange  bitterness  in  his  speech. 
He  turned  almost  abruptly  from  the  young  girl 
and  laid  his  hands  on  the  plow.  By  the  move- 
ment he  seemed  to  turn  from  more  than  the  girl. 
Ah!  the  brain  fancies,  the  heart  dreams,  the 
boyish  aspirations  which  that  morning  talk  had 
awakened  and  from  which  he  turned.  He  was  a 
strong  man.  He  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plow, 
and  he  could  not  look  back. 

Essie  Hicks  returned  to  the  farm-house  think- 
ing of  her  lot  in  life  on  a level  with  the  Wykoffs 
and  Douglasses  aud  Livingstones  and  Clarks  and 
Jewetts.  And  then  she  fell  to  thinking  of  Dick 
Allen.  How  the  girls  of  her  set  would  sneer  at 
his  coarse  clothes  and  country  manners ! And 
how  the  gentlemen  would  stare  at  a man  who 
plowed  and  sowed  and  reaped  and  earned  bread 
for  himself  and  others  by  literal  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Ah  that  brow ! Essie  Hicks’s  eyes  grew 
kindly  and  her  face  grew  reverent  again.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  books  on 
the  hanging  shelves  of  leather  and  stained  wood. 

A few  nights  after,  Essie  Ilicks,  writing  letters 
by  the  little  table  in  Dame  Allen’s  sitting  room, 
glanced  off  her  sheet  to  find  Dick  Allen’s  eyes 
on  her  face.  She  flushed  a little,  this  girl  who 
in  fashionable  society  had  all  her  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  under  such  control  that  6he  was 
never  known  to  blush,  and  she  inquired,  kindly, 
“What  are  you  studying,  Mr.  Allen?” 

44  Greek,”  he  answered,  simply. 

“It  is  quite  beyond  me,”  Essie  Hicks  said, 
with  a smile. 

Dick  Allen  sighed.  “ And  me,”  he  muttered, 
inaudibly,  laying  his  book  on  the  table  and  walk- 
ing to  the  window. 

Essie  Hicks  picked  up  the  book.  It  was  a 
Latin  Virgil. 

“Why,  he  said  it  was  Greek,  ” she  commented, 
inwardly.  4 4 What  did  he  mean  ? ” She  glanced 
up  with  questioning  eyes.  Dick  Allen  was  re- 
garding her  attentively  with  an  eager,  thoughtful 
gaze.  She  was  answered  by  the  gaze.  He  meant 
her.  It  was  an  answer  that  sent  the  crimson  cur- 
rents into  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  gathered  up  her 
papers  and  closed  her  port-folio. 

44  How  much  better  you’re  looking,  Miss 
Hicks!”  said  Dame  Allen,  aroused  by  Essie’s 
movement.  “I  think  ef  your  father  could  see 
you  he’d  be  pleased  with  the  color  in  your  face 
and  the  brightness  of  your  eyes.” 

Poor  innocent  Dame  Allen!  Essie  Hicks’s 
father  could  take  no  pleasure  in  color  and  bright- 
ness that  a word  and  glance  from  your  son  had 
brought.  And,  Essie  Hicks,  you  had  better  be 
with  people  of  yaur  kind — chatting  with  Sue 
Douglass,  playing  duets  with  Katie  Clark,  and 
outgeneraling  Clara  Jewett  with  unconscious 
skill.  You  had  better  be  waltzing  with  Dan 
Wykoff,  at  Saratoga,  or  boating  at  Newport  with 
Ben  Douglass,  or  climbing  the  White  Mountains 
with  Guss  Livingstone.  You  had  better  be  any 
where  than  at  Dame  Allen’s  farm-house.  It  is 
a quiet,  peaceful  place;  but  there  is  danger  in 
the  quiet,  and  there  are  thorns  beneath  the  roses. 
As  for  you,  Dick  Allen,  you  had  better  never 
have  known  the  fair  girl  with  the  pretty  ways  and 
sympathetic  tones.  Your  path  lies  over  rough 
places.  Thinkest  thou  feet  like  Essie  Hicks’s 
shall  bear  thee  company  ? 

He  did  not  think  it.  He  was  a practical  man. 
He  said  to  himself  Miss  Hicks  is  a practical  wo- 
man. When  the  summer  is  over  Miss  Hicks 
will  be  nothing  to  me.  The  farm-house  will  be 
nothing  to  Miss  Hicks. 

What  trifles  destroy  our  nice  calculations ! 

It  was  only  the  giving  way  of  a little  piece  of 
leather,  the  disarrangement  of  a bit  of  harness, 
and  there  was  a frightened  horse  dashing  over 
the  dusty  road,  and  behind  the  horse  a frightened 
woman  clinging  to  a man,  pale  in  spite  of  sun- 
burn. Dick  Allen  had  said  he  would  be  very 
circumspect  in  that  ride — it  was  the  last,  for  the 
summer  was  well-nigh  over;  but  he  forgot  his 
resolution  with  those  white  arms  clinging  to  him, 
and  he  said,  tenderly,  in  the  tones  that  lovers 
know, 

“Be  quiet,  Essie,  my  darling,  I would  give 
my  life  for  you.” 

When  the  danger  was  over,  and  Essie  Hicks 
unhurt  still  clung  to  her  protector,  Dick  Allen 
said,  with  a sad  tenderness, 

“I  never  meant  to  tell  you  all  my  heart.  I 
said  our  wayd  were  very  different,  and  you  could 
never  share  my  life.” 

The  crimsoti  flush  that  made  Essie  Ilicks  beau- 


tiful above  most  women  stole  into  her  pale  cheeks 
and  her  lips  parted  to  make  reply. 

Dick  Allen  stopped  her. 

“I  wilL  not  take  your  answer  now,”  he  *said. 
44  You  are  going  to  your  home  and  friends  for  a 
few  weeks.  When  you  return  you  shall  tell  me 
if  you  are  content  to  share  my  life.” 

“I  shall  be  content,”  Essie  Hicks  answered. 
She  had  been  thinking  of  Dame  Allen’s  words, 
44  We  never  pay  ourselves  very  well  fur  the  work 
we  do  fur  ourselves.  Other  people  pays  us  bet- 
ter.” 44 1 will  work  for  Dick  Allen,  and  I shall 
be  content  with  Dick  Allen's  pay,”  she  said  to 
herself.  She  meant  well ; and  Dick  Allen  saw 
angel  hands  bearing  him  over  life’s  rough  places. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


GRAMMATICAL  LOVE-LETTER  IN  POETRY. 
Accept,  Dear  Miss,  this  article  of  mine. 

For  what’s  indefinite  who  can  define? — 

My  case  is  singular,  my  house  is  rural, 

Wilt  thou,  indeed,  consent  to  make  it  plural. 
Something  I feel  pervades  my  system  through, 

I can’t  describe,  yet  substantively  true, 

Thy  form  so  feminine,  thy  mind  reflective— 

Where  all’s  possessive  good,  and  naught  objective. 
I’m  positive  none  can  compare  with  thee 
Iu  wit  and  worth’s  degree; 

First  person  indicative,  but  prove— 

Let  thy  soft  passive  voice  exclaim,  I Love: 

Active  in  cheerful  mood  no  longer  neuter, 

I’ll  leave  my  cares  both  present,  past,  aud  future, 
But  ah ! what  torture  must  I undergo 
Till  I obtain  that  little  Yes  or  No? — 

Spare  me  the  negative  to  save  compunction— 

On,  let  my  preposition  meet  conjunction ; 

What  could  excite  such  pleasing  recollection 
As  hearing  thee  pronounce  this  interjection:— 

I will  be  thine,  tny  joys  and  griefs  to  share, 

Till  Heaven  shall  please  to  point  a period  there. 


weather  you  may  be  as  disagreeable  and  disobl 
to  your  frier  ’ 


Personal.— There  has  been  some  difficulty  about 
the  right  definition  of  “personal  luggage,”  a term  in- 
vented by  the  railway  companies.  We  should  think 
a trunk  that  refused  to  shut  up  when  you  sat  upon  it 
an  irritating  baggage,  but  the  offense  does  not  involve 
personalities.  We  see,  however,  that  there  is  a trav- 
eling-bag advertised  as  “ answering  all  purposes."  It 
would  depend  of  course  on  the  nature  of  the  replies 
whether  such  luggage  would  be  personal. 


IT  IS  SO. 

I’ve  seen  many  a girl  m 

WTho  would  marry  a churl 
Provided  he’d  plenty  of  gold. 

And  would  live  to  repent 
When  the  money  was  spent— 

When  she  found  that  her  heart  had  been  sold. 
It  is  so  1 It  is  so  I 
You  may  smile  if  you  like, 

But  it's  so ! 

I’ve  known  many  a lass 
W’ho  would  thoughtlessly  pass 
Wrhole  hours  parading  the  street. 

While  her  mother  would  scrub 
All  the  while  at  the  tub, 

Never  minding  the  cold  nor  the  heat. 

It  is  so ! It  is  so  ! 

You  may  smile  if  you  like, 

But  it’s  so  1 


No  matter  how  empty  his  purse; 
And  his  tailor  may  look 
When  he  settles  his  book, 


But  his  patron  has  bolted,  or  worse. 
It  is  so ! It  is  so  1 
You  may  smile  if  you  like, 
But  it’s  so ! 


They  will  faint  in  a trice 
If  you  mention  hard  labor  to  them  : 

Yet  their  parents  were  poor, 

And  were  forced  to  endure 
Many  hardships  life’s  current  to  stem.  . 
It  is  so ! It  is  so  1 
You  may  smile  if  you  like, 

But  it’s  so  l 

There  are  many  about, 

With  a face  “long  drawn  ont,” 
W’ho  will  prate  for  the  harm  of  a laugh ; 
Yet  they’ll  cheat  all  the  week, 
Though  on  Sundays  so  meek— 
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nave  nusiaaeu  11  lor  a ration.  ims  sup- 
irobably  erroneous.  More  likely  the  Py- 
l an  anodyne,  being  troubled  with  a pain 
;,  and  swallowed  the  blanket  because  he 


thou  wantec 
in  his  inside, 
mistook  it  for  a counterpane. 


Making  a “Mcli."  or  it.— It  is  said  that  a Prussian 
chemist  has  suggested  the  introduction  of  a new  ele- 
ment into  the  game  of  war.  He  proposes  the  employ- 
ment of  canvas  bags 
filled  with  powdered  ver- 
atria— the  most  power- 
ful sternutatory  known. 

These  bags  are  to  be 
discharged  from  cannon, 
and  the  effect  of  the 
bursting  of  one  of  them 
in  the  enemy’s  ranks 
will  be,  that  every  man 
in  its  vicinity  will  be 
suddenly  seized  with  the 
most  violent  fit  of  sneez- 
ing. It  is  not  anticipa- 
ted that  they  will  literal- 
ly “sneeze  their  heads 
off,"  but  generals  will  be 
unable  to  issue  orders, 
aides-de-camp  to  trans- 
mit them,  or  officers  to 
give  the  simplest  word 
of  command ; horsemen 
will  sneeze  themselves 
out  of  their  saddles,  and 
taking  aim  will  become 
a physical  impossibility. 

1 regiment  of  snnff-tak- 
_ng  Highlanders  might 
hold  out  a little  longer ; 
but  it  appears,  from  all 
accounts,  that  even  the 
most  seasoned  votary 
of  “eneeshin”  would  be 
forced  to  succumb  to 
the  power  of  veratria.— 

Meanwhile  the  needle- 
guns  of  the  opposing 
forces  would  be  mowing 
them  down  by  hundreds, 
until  nothing  was  left 
to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  this  diabolical 
scheme  but  to  “ suratch- 
ishew-render.” 

. grim  old  judge, 
hearing  a flowery  dis- 
course from  a preten- 
tious young  barrister, 
advised  him  to  pluck 
out  the  feathers  from 
the  wings  of  his  imag- 
ination and  stick  them 
in  the  tail  of  his  judg- 
ment. 

Comkobting.  — Smith 
says  he  uever  minds 
wearing  himself  out 
over-night,  because  he’s 
always  sure  of  being 
“ done  up"  iu  the  morn- 
ing! 


FASHIONABLE  BOARDING-HOUSES. 

Rules  for  the  Lady  of  the  House. 

1.  A lady  who  keeps  a boarding-house  should  im- 
press the  fact  upon  her  inmates  that  they  are  merely 
boarders,  and,  as  such,  not  entitled  to  the  sympathies 
of  life. 

2.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  what  the  hours  are 
for  meals,  and  that  the  table  will  never  be  kept  stand- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  emergency. 

8.  Ladies  should  never  be  taken  as  boarders  while 
there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  gentlemen ; hut 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  “ fill  up," 
to  receive  them,  then  let  them  understand  that  gentle- 
men would  have  been  decidedly  preferred. 

4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  enlightened  age  to 
say,  “ Don’t  take  children ;"  indeed,  children  being  al- 
lowed to  live  in  any  house— except  those  owned  by 
their  papas— is  a remnant  of  barbarism  which  should 
never  be  tolerated  by  proprietors  of  boarding-houses. 

5.  Great  cleanliness  is  not  at  nil  necessary  in  a board- 
ing-house. Boarders  can  eat  quite 1 * enough”  without 
any  fanciful  nicety. 

6.  Fuel  is  a considerable  item.  The  most  approved 
modern  plan  to  save  this  article  is  to  have  stoves  put 
up  very  late  in  the  season,  aud  take  them  down  very 
early ; and  if  there  be  furnaces,  to  lay  in  just  enough 
of  coal  to  last  till  early  spring. 

7.  When  the  lady  of  the  house  has  a marriageable 
daughter  the  parlor  should  bo  appropriated  for  her 
especial  use,  every  evening,  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  beaux.  Boarders  have  no  right  to  intrude  iu  the 
parlor  of  a boarding-house  except  to  receive  a friend, 
especially  after  gas-light. 

8.  Let  the  boarders  look  out  for  their  own  comfort. 
Let  your  prices  be  the  highest,  and  give  as  little  as 
you  possibly  can  in  return.  Let  the  least  trifle,  not  at 
the  regular  meal-time,  be  an  extra.  Go  late  to  mark- 
et. There  is  a great  saving  in  this.  You  can  then  get 
bargains  in  meats  and  vegetables.  It  don’t  matter 
about  them  being  very  fresh  for  boarders.  Haslets 
and  other  bits  called  offals  make  excellent  hashes,  and 
are  very  cheap.  First-class  butter  is  never  necessary. 
Desserts  are  very  expensive.  Many  people  cut  a pie 
into  eight  pieces;  manage  to  get  ten  out  of  one. 
Have  very  small  plates  for  custards,  and  let  them  be 
hut  two-thirds  full.  For  your  puddings,  etc.,  instead 
of  having  dessert  plates,  have  the  smallest-sized  sau- 
cers ; no  one  who  has  any  regard  to  their  reputation 
will  ever  ask  for  a second  supply  of  dessert. 

PUN-GENT  QUERIES. 

Which  is  most  to  be  pitied— a pensive  lady  or  an  ex- 
pensive one  ? 

Is  it  necessary  for  a “ limb  of  the  law"  to  “ branch 
out”  in  fruit-less  oratory  ? 

Is  “ stealing  editorial  thunder,”  to  lighten  the  labor 
of  writing,  considered  a canonical  or  civil  “ write  ?’’ 

Can  a printer  who  “sticks”  type  be  said  to  adhere 
to  his  profession  ? 

Is  a “ so-so"  sort  of  farmer  a good  grain-raiser  ? 

Is  haughty-culture  commendable  in  farmers’  daugh- 
ters? 

When  a dog  insists  upon  lying  on  the  “ mat,"  would 
you  consider  nim  “dogmatically  inclined  ?" 

If  mankind  are  animals,  can  fashionable  ladies  he 
called  “ trained”  animals  ? 

If  “brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  what  a funny  thing  a 
fashionable  coat  is,  isn’t  it  ? 

What  kind  of  riches  can  not  “ take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away  ?’’— Why,  oat-riches,  of  course ! 

Among  the  gifts  to  a newly-married  pair  at  a town 
in  New  Jersey,  the  other  evening,  was  a broom  sent  to 
the  lady,  accompanied  with  the  following  sentiment: 

“ This  trifling  gift  accept  from  me, 

Its  use  I would  commend; 

In  sunshine  use  the  brushy  part, 

Iu  storms  the  other  eud." 


THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

“Gentlemen, — Owing  to  Sodden  and  Severe  Illness,  I will 

BE  UNABLE  TO  ATTEND  THE  Ol  FICE  TO-DAY. 

“I  AM,  WITH  RESPECT,”  ETC. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIFE— “BOY  WANTED!' 


dustrv ; and  years  hence  that  sign,  or  the  adver- 
tisement seen  in  the  morning  paper,  may  he  rec- 
ollected hy  him  as  the  turning-point  in  his  life, 
and  seem  as  illustrious  as  if  printed  in  letters  of 


needed  article.  Boys — why  there  don’t  seem  to 
be  any  thing  else ! To  some  youngster  in  that 
crowd  the  call  may  have  come,  like  a pleasant  in- 
vitation, to  give  up  idling  and  begin  a life  of  in- 


gold. Or  the  advertisement  may  have  met  the 
eyes  of  some  poor  standing,  who  wants  a chance 
to  live ; and  to  him  it  means  a possible  succes- 
sion of  dinners,  and  of  nights  spent  in  a comfort- 


SKETCHES  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

* ‘ Boy  wanted !”  says  the  sign.  But  to  judge 
from  the  above  illustration,  there  is  no  lack  of  the 


&KETCHE3  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIFE— “HOT  CORN 
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of  color,  like  Gir,- 
lilvl.T  STUAIiT  lie  is 
a master  of  color. 
Perhaps  the  secret 
of  his  great  popular- 
ity as  a painter  is  the 
vividness  of  his  por- 
traiture. The  critics 
may  call  it  a super- 
ficial likeness,  but 
it  is  a likeness  so 
graphic  that  it  is  sa- 
luted with  an  invol- 
untary smile  of  rec- 
ognition and  pleas- 
ure. Then  there  is 
a magnetism  in  his 
portraits  ; an  air 
of  cheerfulness  and 
high  spirits  which  is 
enlivening  and  de- 
lightful ; and  if  his 
companions  of  oth- 
er days  still  speak 
of  him  fondly  as 
* Charley  Elli- 
ott,’ it  is  because 
the  boy’s  heart  still 
beats  unchanged  in 
the  busy  and  famous 
painter.” 


A MAGICIAN’S 
RESIDENCE. 

Electricity  is 
a wizard’s  power. 

With  it,  and  a little 
mechanical  skill,  a 
man  may  turn  his 
house  into  a magi- 
cian’s castle.  The 
late  ingenious  Mr. 

Appold— of  centrif- 
ugal pump  notoriety — indeed,  did  this  without 
it.  His  room  doors  opened  as  you  approached 
them,  and  shut  behind  you;  his  stable  gates 
did  the  same ; upon  touching  a spring  the 
window-shutters  closed  and  the  gas  was  turned 
on;  his  apartments  maintained  themselves  at 
a uniform  temperature,  and  at  a proper  hygro- 
metric  state,  by  regulating  thermometers  and 
atmospheric  damping  apparatus;  in  short,  his 
house  was  full  of  surprising  devices,  created 
and  worked  out  by  his  wonderful  inventive  and 
executive  skill.  Had  he  pressed  the  subtle 
fluid  into  his  service  there  is  no  saying  into 
what  a palace  of  enchantment  his  dwelling  would 
have  been  transformed.  Bat  what  he  did  not 
do  has  been  done  by  the  famous  Robert  Houdin, 
who  has  made  electricity  do  the  work  of  a reti- 
nue of  servants  and  a watchman  to  boot.  The 
ex-conjuror  lives  at  a country  seat  called  the 
l'riory,  near  to  his  native  town  of  Blois,  and 
there  it  is  that  these  wonderful  applications  have 
been  effected.  A visitor  presenting  himself  at 
the  portal  finds  the  name  of  “Robert  Houdin” 
upon  a door-plate,  above  which  is  a little  knock- 
er ; operating  upon  the  latter  a great  bell  sounds 
within  the  house.  In  a few  moments  the  lock 
is  thrown  back,  and  the  name  on  the  plate 
changes,  like  a pantomime  trick,  to  “Entrez.” 
The  visitor  obeys,  and  the  door  automatically 
closes  behind  him.  If  more  than  one  person  en- 
ters, the  invisible  and  inanimate  “concierge” 
makes  known  the  fact  bv  tinkling  a small  bell, 
which  keeps  up  its  tintinnabulum  so  long  as  the 
door  is  held  open.  The  carriage-gates,  some 
distance  off,  announce  themselves  open  or  shut 
in  the  hall,  where  an  inscription  exhibits  the 
words,  “ The  gates  are  open,”  or  “The gates  are 
shut,”  as  the  case  may  be.  The  letter-box  on 
the  gate  tells  in  the  house  how  many  letters  have 
been  put  into  it,  and, 

by  an  arrangement:  ; 

with  the  postman, 
which  are  letters  and 
which  book -parcels* 
or  newspapers ; and 
if  the  postman  is 
wanted  at  the  house 
to  cany  correspond- 
ence to  the  village, 
he  is  apprised  of  the 
fact  by  a bell,  of  the 
ringing  of  which  he 
knows  the  meaning. 

The  horse,  in  a sta- 
ble more  than  for- 
ty yards  from  the 
house,  is  fed  at  reg- 
ular intervals  by  elec- 
trical intervention. 

At  stated  times  a 
clock  sends  a cur- 
rent, which  opens 
the  orifice  of  a shoot 
or  hopper,  and  al- 
lows the  due  propor- 
tion  of  provender  to 
fall  into  the  manger. 

This  same  clock  is 
charged  with  the  7 

transmission  of  time  . '•  - 

to  two  large  external 
dials,  and  to  several 
smaller  ones  about 

the  domicile,  all  of  \ ^ (jBgaSSjHHH 

which  go  together  in  \N- 

sympathy,  so  that 
Father  Time  has 
here  a company 
of  subalterns  that 
march  step  by  step 
with  irrefragable  or- 
der. Then  it  rings 

bells  at  the  proper  — 

times  for  meals  and  GOvi 


HON.  H.  C.  WARMOTH,  GOVERNOR  OF  LOUISIANA. 


other  regular  household  duties,  calls  up  the  serv- 
ants by  alarms  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  puts 
a galvanic  current  in  connection  with  a wire  that 
communicates  with  all  the  doors  and  windows, .®o 
that  if  any  of  these  are  attempted  by  burglars  an 
alarm  is  instantly  given.  Lastly,  the  green-house 
telegraphs  its  temperature  to  the  conjuror’s  study. 
If  the  gardener  allows  the  thermometer  to  rise 
above  or  fall  below  certain  limits,  his  master  is 
apprised  of  the  irregularity,  and  he  is  called  to 
account  next  morning.  The  poor  man  knows 
when  he  has  been  at  fault,  but  does  not  know 
who  or  what  tells  the  tale,  and  he  thinks  he  has 
a sorcerer  to  serve ; and  so,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  can  nowadays  regard  the  word,  he  has. 


CHARLES  L.  ELLIOTT,  N.A. 


able  bed.  Our  artist  has  shown  the  kind  of  an- 
swer which  these  advertisements  receive.  These 
boys  are  not  all  of  the  street.  There  are  in  this 
city  hundreds  of  boys,  sons  of  respectable  pa- 
rents and  regular  attendants  of  our  schools,  who 
every  morning  look  in  the  daily  papers  for  those 
two  magic  words,  “Boy  wanted!”  and  if  they 
are  successful  iu  their  search,  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  finds  them  mingling  with  the  crowd 
sketched  by  our  artist — a crowd  which  fills  the 
street  for  a considerable  distance,  and  which 
winds  up  the  staircase  to  the  very  door  of  the  ad- 
vertising proprietor  who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
raise  and  brave  this  storm  of  boys.  He  selects  the 
boy  who  best  meets  his  fancy,  and  then  the  crowd 
disperses.  At  this  time,  when  business  is  so 
stagnant,  there  is  a slim  chance  for  boys  who 
want  places.  Be  patient,  boys!  You  are  all 
wanted,  and  sooner  or  later  the  call. will  come  for 
each  one  of  you.  Take  the  chance  when  it  comes, 
and  then  work  on,  and  patiently  wait  your  em- 
ployer’s call  to  “come  up  higher.” 

Our  other  sketch — “ Hot  Com !” — introduces 
us  to  a night-scene  in  summer-time — a scene  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  who  has  taken  a midnight 
stroll  among  the  by-ways  of  this  city. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  L.  ELLIOTT. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Elliott  has  deprived  this 
country  of  her  most  distinguished  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  Albany  on  Tuesday,  August  25,  from 
a tumor  on  the  brain.  Mr.  Elliott  was  born 
in  Scipio,  New  York,  in  1812.  His  early  years 
were  passed  for  the  most  part  in  Syracuse.  His 
father,  an  architect,  wished  him^  to  enter  upon 
mercantile  pursuits.  That  did  not  satisfy  the 
boy,  and  he  came  to  New  Y<yk,  where  he  stud- 
ied art  under  Trumbull  and  a painter  named 
Quidor.  He  tried  portraits,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. He  illustrated  Irving  and  Paulding  ; 
but  at  last  went  into  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  he  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to  por- 
trait-painting. Then  he  returned  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  lived  and  painted  ever  since.  One., 
of  his  most  characteristic  portraits  — that  of 
Fletcher  Harper — was  sent  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition. One  of  the  best  art-critics  in  this  coun- 
try thus  described  his  portraits  in  a former  Num- 
ber of  this  journal:  “Elliott’s  portraits  are 
dashing  and  brilliant.  They  are  often  roughly 
criticised  for  crudity  and  extravagance  of  color. 
But  although'  like  Gilbert  Stuart  he  is  fond 


LOUISIANA  AND  GEORGIA. 

These  are  both  reconstructed  States.  In  the 
elections  held  last  spring  the  Hon.  H.  C.  War- 
moth  was  elected  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  Bullock  Governor  of  Georgia.  The  ma- 
jority in  Georgia  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution 
was  over  17,000;  in  Louisiana  nearly  18,000. 
Owing  to  the  larger  negro  vote  in  Louisiana,  the 
candidate  for  Governor  was  a more  pronounced 
Radical.  This  candidate  was.  claimed  by  the 
Radical  Republicans  in  1865  ai  the  delegate  from 
the  “ Territory  of  Louisiana.  ” When  Louisiana 
was  first  organized  as  a Sthte  Government  under 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration,  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  that  State  were  ad- 
mitted. The  admission  of  representatives  was, 
however,  refused  by  a subsequent  Congress. 

In  Georgia,  where  almost  fi  ery  thing  depended 
upon  the  white  vote,  a more  conservative  candi- 
date  was  presented.  Thns  Mr.  Bullock  was 
elected  Governor  by  the  same  voters  who  elected 


REMAINS  OF  CHARLES  L.  ELLIOTT  LYING  IN  STATE  AT  THE  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN, 
-NEW  YORK  CITY.— [Photographed  by  Rookwoop.] 
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a Legislature  about  equally  divided  as  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  Louisi- 
ana and  Georgia,  by  both  the  Governors  and  the 
Legislatures  of  those  States — particularly  of  the 
latter — has  been  far  from  extreme.  Earnest  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  assure  the  whites  that 
nothing  more  was  asked  of  them  than  to  assent 
to  the  Congressional  plan  of  restoration,  and  that 
their  concession  of  this  point  will  secure  them  a 
release  from  any  political  disabilities  resulting 
from  rebellion.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  such 
men  as  Howell  Cobb,  these  efforts  have  in 
Georgia  been  for  the  most  part  fruitless ; while 
in  Louisiana,  where  the  opposition  of  the  late 
Confederates  has  been  still  more  virulent,  there 
is  scarcely  any  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
two  parties,  except  through  an  overwhelming 
majority  for  General  Grant  in  the  impending 
Presidential  election.  Such  a majority — particu- 
larly if  it  comes  chiefly  from  the  Northern  States 
— will  bring  the  opposition  to  its  senses,  and  con- 
duce to  its  acceptance  of  the  situation.  This  will 
result  in  the  great  objects  which  the  Republicans 
throughout  the  country  now  have  in  view — per- 
manent peace  and  a perfect  reconciliation.  If, 
however,  the  Democrats  succeed  in  the  election 
of  Seymour  and  Blair,  the  vexed  questions 
which  have  disturbed  the  nation  for  four  years 
will  continue  to  agitate  the  country  during  an- 
other administration.  Let  all  Southern  voters 
who  desire  the  speedy  return  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  their  section  remember  this  fact.  If 
they  really  desire  the  perpetuation  of  discord  and 
disturbance,  they  will  most  surely  help  on  that 
result  by  voting  the  Democratic  ticket. 


W e believe  the  officers  of  the  Manhattan  to 
be  honest  and  responsible,  and  their  plan  fairly 
set  forth  in  their  prospectus,  to  which  we  direct 
those  contemplating  Life  Insurance,  leaving  each 
to  judge  for  himself.— N.  Y.  Tribune  (Aug.  11). 
See  Prospectus  on  this  page. 


Doty’s  Clothes  Washer  is  worth  one  dol- 
lar per  week  in  any  family. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

R.  C.  Browning,  General  Agent, 

No.  32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


The  Universal  Clothes-Wrinoer,  lately 
improved  with  Rowell’s  patent  double  gear  and 
new  clasp  extension,  soon  saves  its  cost  in  labor 
and  clothes.  The  only  Wringer  with  the  Pat- 
ent Stop,  without  which  cog-wheels  play  out 
of  gear  and  are  of  no  hse  when  most  needed. 
Sold  every  where.  R.  C.  Browning,  General 
Agent,  No.  32  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Omt  readers  will  notice  the  advertisement  in  our 
columns  to-day  of  Lavobte’b  Paris  Kin  Gloves,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  recall  the  name  of  Laporte,  whose  pe- 
culiar signature  they  have  seen  in  the  beautifully-cut 
and  elastic  kid  gloves  brought  home  by  many  a re- 
turning tourist  from  London. 

The  introduction  of  these  admirable  and  widely- 
known  gloves  into  the  United  States  deserves  more 
than  a passing  notice.  Laporte’s  Kid  Gloves  have 
been  in  use  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  by  the 
Queen  and  Royal  Family  of  England,  and  also  by 
many  of  the  most  noble  and  distinguished  families  of 
that  and  other  countries.  It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
shape,  giving  to  the  hand  that  graceful  outline  so 
rarely  seen  in  ordinary  gloves,  heightening  the  effect 
of  a handsome  haud,  ana  concealing  in  a measure  any 
natural  defect  in  those  that  are  otherwise. 

Our  enterprising  merchants  will  not  be  slow  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  advantages  which  have  already 
been  derived  by  European  dealers  in  this  glove.  One 
house  in  London  (the  well-known  firm  of  J.  & R. 
Morley)  sell  annually  30,000  dozen  of  Laporte’s 
Gloves.— Times. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


tion."  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 

FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Papiiian  Soap.”  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

PRAND  DUCHESS  of  GEROLSTEIN, 

VI  Martha,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Crls- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somnambula.  Each  on- 
era  complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture  and  whole 
of  music.  Price  60  cents. 

“Absurdly  moderate  in  price,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory in  shape.”— .V.  Y.  Times  (.June  29th). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  new  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 

PAINT  PAINT~ 

Ask  for  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint,  in  white  outside  wrap- 
pers—take  none  other— or  send  to  the  General  Office 
for  it.  Pint  bottles,  $5;  quart,  $8;  gallon,  $20 ; sent 
free  of  express  charges  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Small 
bottles  can  be  bought  at  Drug  Stores. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  170  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 

GRANT  and  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
• m receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
■ 'c.,  with  Price-List  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  he  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  during  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  reductions  on  all  large 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


_ _ E-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS- 

han  Isome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted  to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  years.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by  mail,  post- 

— u m three  for  $2.  Address 

3 WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 
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Almost  Miraculous. — We  seldom  Indorse 
a man  in  our  editorial  columns— never,  unless  con- 
vinced that  he  is  deserving,  and  to  speak  well  of  him 
will  result  in  benerit  to  the  public.  It  is  with  this  idea 
that  we  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  J. 
A.  Sherman,  No.  697  Broadway,  New  York,  who  is 
performing  cures  for  Hernia,  or  Rupture,  but  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  never  before,  to  our  knowledge, 
attempted  or  accomplished  by  any  other  surgeon.  W e 
have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  his  cures— are  acquaint- 
ed with  men  he  has  brought  to  health  from  a living 
death,  and  do  earnestly  advise  all  who  are  afflicted  to 
consult  with  or  call  upon  him.  A more  meritorious 
physician  does  uot  live.  The  communication  in  this 
week’s  Democrat  was  handed  in  to  us  by  Geo.  Hodges, 
a man  whose  life  was  saved  and  health  restorea  by 
Dr.  Sherman,  as  he  gave  abundant  proof,  nnd  to  it  we 
call  attention,  knowing  those  afflicted  will  thauk  us 
if  they  seek  relief  and  comfort.— La  Crosse  Democrat. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hodges  al- 
luded to  in  the  above  article : 


TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  FROM  RUPTURE,  and 
FINAL  CURE  OF  GEORGE  HODGES,  Esq. 


READ  HIS  STATEMENT. 


“When  a boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  I became 
ruptured  on  both  sides,  and  my  parents,  anxious  for 
my  welfare,  sought  the  advice  and  aid  of  our  family 
physician,  who  procured  and  adjusted  to  me  a truss, 
which  I wore  for  some  time,  uuder  his  supervision, 
without  being  benefited  by  it.  My  parents  then  sought 
elsewhere,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  one  truss  after  the 
other  seemed  to  increase  my  trouble.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
Londou,  where  I hoped  to  find  a suitable  truss  for  my 
case,  but  there,  too,  I failed.  I could  obtain  nothing 
I could  wear  that  would  retain  it.  The  next  oppor- 
tunity I had  was  in  this  city,  where  I sought  out  the 
most  celebrated  truss  vendors,  among  whom  were  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I shall  hereafter  allude,  who,  from 
a feeling  of  humanity,  pride,  or  profit,  exhausted  all 
their  abilities  in  my  behalf,  without  any  success. 

“ I tried  Dr.  Rigg's  Hard  Rubber  Truss,  which  was 
painful,  without  answering  the  purpose. 

“I  applied  to  Dr.  Gregory,  No.  609  Broadway,  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  alarmed  when  I showed  lain  my 
case,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  worst  rupture  that  he 
had  seen  since  he  had  been  in  New  York,  for  the  past 
twelve  years ; and  after  vainly  trying  on  several  of 
his  ‘ White’s  Patent  Trusses,’  he  gave  me  up,  saying 
my  case  was  a hopeless  one,  and  if  I didn’t  find  some 
relief  it  would  put  me  under  ground  in  less  than  a 
year ; that  he  could  do  nothing  for  me  ; wouldn’t  un- 
dertake to,  and  that  if  any  body  did,  they  would  only 
take  my  money  without  doing  me  any  good. 

“I  called  on  Dr.  Pomeroy,  No.  553  Broadway,  who 
arranged  and  fitted  on  several  of  his  patent  trusses, 
with  no  better  result.  Notwithstanding  he  put  on 
some  with  great  pressure,  they  did  not  support  my 
case,  and  he  gave  it  up,  remarking  he  did  not  think 
that  I could  find  any  thing  to  do  me  any  good ; my 
rupture  was  so  bad,  he  did  not  see  how  I nad  man- 
aged to  live  so  long  with  it. 

“ After  this  my  attention  was  directed  to  Dr.  Marsh, 
of  the  Astor  House,  Vesey  Street,  and  I called  to  see 
him.  He  tried  on  various  trusses,  which  proved  a fail- 
ure. lie  then  decided  that  his  $40  radical  cure  truss 
would  do,  but  he  would  have  to  prepare  one.  I left 
his  office  feeling  rather  dubious,  yet  withal  I returned 
in  a day  or  two  after,  and  Dr.  Marsh  went  to  work  at 
me  agaiu  as  though  he  meant  this  time  to  conquer; 
but  he  soon  dropped  his  courage,  and  with  it  my 
case,  for  his  radical  cure  truss,  though  adjusted,  re- 
adjusted, and  adjusted  again  aDd  again,  was  a fail- 
ure ; it  could  not  retain  my  rupture,  although  it  was 
applied  with  paiuful  force.  Dr.  Marsh,  on  giving  up 
my  case,  remarked,  ‘ You  are  in  a critical  condition ; 
it’s  a wonder  your  rupture  has  not  killed  you  long 
ago.’  I was  again  compelled  to  leave  his  office  doubly 
disappointed  and  dejected  in  spirits.  Lamenting  my 
sad  fate,  yet  not  abandoning  my  efforts,  a medical 
gentleman  on  whom  I callea  advised  me  to  see  Dr. 
Sheldon,  No.  710  Broadway,  and  I did  so.  Dr.  Shel- 
don, after  looking  at  my  case,  fixed  together  and  put 
on  several  of  his  patent  trusses,  all  of  which  failed  to 
hold.  He  then  seemingly  determined  to  govern  my 
case,  fixed  np  one  with  terrible  pressure,  which  served 
a little  better  one  way,  but  worse  another,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  it  would  cut  me  in  two  in  an  hour.  I 
could  not  possibly  endure  it  longer.  Dr.  Sheldon  said 
it  was  the  best  he  could  do ; my  case  was  a very  bad 


“Receiving  a circular  of  the  Elastic  Truss  Com- 
pany, No.  474  Broadway,  which  promised  a good  deal, 
I called  there  to  see  the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Dike,  who 
went  at  my  case,  strapping  me  unbearably  tight,  with- 
out helping  my  rupture  at  all. 

“Having  my  attention  called  to  a notice  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Foote,  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty -eighth 
Street,  I called  to  see  him,  but  his  attendant,  finding 
my  rupture  so  bad,  would  not  undertake  to  do  any 
thing  for  it.  This  was,  indeed,  disheartening,  and 
almost  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  my  life  was 
inseparably  linked  with  misery.  Bat,  as  the  sun 
looks  brightest  after  the  most  terrific  storm,  so,  after 
the  most  searching  and  unsuccessful  trials  for  relief, 
the  light  of  science  burst  upon  me  brightest  through 
Dr.  Sherman's  illustrated  circular,  which  casually  fell 
into  my  hands ; and  yet,  to  have  the  assurance  of  its 
being  a true  light,  after,  as  I may  say,  having  endured 
a series  of  storms  and  gloomy  forebodings,  I deter- 
mined to  take  the  advice  of  Dr.  Sayre,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  who  I have  heard  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  this  city,  before 
calling  on  Dr.  Sherman,  which  I did,  informing  him  at 
the  same  time  of  the  failure  of  the  persons  heretofore 
alluded  to.  Dr.  Sayre  advised  me  by  all  means  to  go 
to  Dr.  Sherman  and  see  what  he  coaid  do,  and  to  come 
back  and  let  him  see  me  after  I got  fixed. 

“ This  encouraging  advice  from  Dr.  Sayre  fanned  into 
a flame  the  spark  of  hope  kindled  in  me  when  I first 
looked  over  Dr.  Sherman's  circular,  and  I went  to  his 
office,  No.  697  Broadway,  witn  a step  of  buoyancy 
which  I had  not  felt  before  for  years,  when  I arrived 
I found  several  before  me,  but  I waited  my  turn,  and 
had  my  case  examined.  Daring  the  examination  by 
Dr.  Sherman  I did  not  have  the  same  feelings  of  dread 
and  fear  come  npon  me  that  I had  when  Dr.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  others  examined  me,  which  circum- 
stance tended  farther  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  the 
opinion  that  I hart  at  last  fortunately  found  some  one 
equal  to  the  task  of  relieving  me.  Subsequent  to  the 
examination  Dr.  Sherman  gave  a more  favorable  opin- 
ion than  any  of  the  other  parties  to  whom  I had  ap- 
plied, and  expressed  himself  in  such  sanguine  terms 
that  I put  myself  iu  his  hands,  and  am  now,  and  have 
been  smee  that  day,  a new  man,  capable  of  taking  the 
most  active  exercise  without  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever from  my  rupture.  I am  now,  practically,  a sound 
man,  and  expect  soon  to  be  In  point  of  fact. 

“As  Dr.  Sayre  requested  me  to  call  and  let  him  see 
what  Dr.  Sherman  did  for  me,  I stepped  in  at  his  office, 
after  proving  Dr.  Sherman's  method  a few  days,  to  let 
him  know  that  I was  doing  well.  He  examined  me, 
and  was  very  much  pleased,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
in  very  strong  terms  of  praise,  adding,  ‘ When  I first 
saw  your  rupture  I was  afraid  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  find  any  thing  to  do  you  any  good.’ 

“ The  way  that  I have  been  treated  since  my  rupture 
first  appeared,  by  the  numerous  persons  who  have  at- 
tempted to  relieve  me,  in  view  of  the  relief  that  I have 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Sherman,  forces  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  incurability  of  rupture, 
hut  the  bad  treatment  by  injurious  pressure  the  rup- 
tured patient  receives,  which  fastens  to  him  this  curse 
for  life,  or  hurls  him  with  the  horrors  of  strangulated 
rupture  to  a premature  grave. 

“ That  the  reader  may  more  fully  realize  the  horrible 
condition  that  I was  in  when  I placed  myself  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Sherman,  I would  recommend  him  to  see 
my  photographs,  taken  by  order  of  Dr.  Sherman  before 
and  after  treatment,  which  may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

“GEORGE  HODGES, 

“ Thirtieth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York." 


MANHATTAN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  Manhattan  Co-operative  j 
Relief  Association,  > 

No.  432  Broome  Street,  New  York.) 

TOE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  falling 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fond  is 
held  by  the 

NATIONAL  TRUST  CO., 

and  will  be  Invested  In  United  States  Bouds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  npon  New  York  C 
property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the  value  of 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. If  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  funds— said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  of  one  dollar  < 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  and 
appoint  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sum  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  uot  r 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securing  $50(i( 
his  heirs.  The  average  number  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $5000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$5000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
and  ten  classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  ten  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 

CLASSES. 

Iu  class  A all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yrs. 
Iu  class  C all  person*  betw’n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
Iu  class  D all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  30  and  36  yrs. 
Iu  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  35  and  40  yrs. 
Iu  class  F all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  40  and  45  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  45  and  50  yrs. 
Iu  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  50  and  56  yrs. 
Iu  class  I all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  56  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  5000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  and  $1  10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 
or  she  may  be  a member  of. 

A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each,  class  is  lnde- 
fendent,  having  no  connection  icith  any  other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “A"  has  5000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $5000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, within  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  can  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  iu  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paicl  by  the  applicant.  Under  no 
circumstance  will  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  uot  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  bat  must  ask  for  checks,  &c.,  &c. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  &c.,  must  be  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s tull  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state— also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 
the  physical  condition,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  examining,  the  applicant  is  a proper  person 
to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  mem- 
bership will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  pays” 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members;  by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself.  No  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three -cent  postage  stamp  to 

PaKo— KX.hould  be  nddceeged 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 

No.  432  Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

Trustees : 

E.  MoMURDY. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  President  Stnyvesaut  Bank. 

H.  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.  W.  MURRAY. 

Officers: 

E.  McMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President. 

W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,\  Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  / Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  72  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Age'nts  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B. — Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid. 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  1 erri- 
tory.  General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 

best  of  references,  and  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  „ _ , , 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
Company— also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent— 
to  examine  applicants. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  . 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

3 Styles  Campaign  Charts,  25e.,  60c.,  and  $1  each.  1 
40  Styles  Campaign  Pins,  15,  25,  and  60  ceuis  each. 

15  Styles  Campaign  Medals,  15,  20,  and  25  cents  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons,  50c.,  75c.,  $1  each* 
2 Styles  Campaign  Shirt-Studs,  76c.  and  $1  each. 

5 Styles  Campaign  Songsters,  10,  15,  and  25  cts.  each. 
10  Styles  Campaign  Prints,  25, 50,  75  cts.,  and  $1  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign-Club  Badge,  50  cents  each. 
Campaign  Shields  with  Portrait  of  Grant,  25c.  each. 
Any  of  the  above,  either  Democratic  or  Republican, 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted. 
Clubs  supplied.  Send  lor  Wholesale  Price-List. 
JOHN  W.  NAUGI1TON,  Manufacturer  and  Publisher, 
No.  175  William  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  No.  2969. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


C.  O.  D. 

G-  E N TJ  I 3ST  K 

Waltham  Watches. 


Universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  Watch  for  the 
price  in  the  American  Market. 

Sent  to  any  address,  at  the  following  prices: 

Hunting  Watch,  in  2-oz.  Coin-Silver  Case $18  00 

The  same,  Extra  Jeweled 20  00 

The  same, Extra  Jeweled,  Chronometer  Balance.  22  00 

For  either  of  the  above  in  3-oz.  case,  extra,  $2  00. 

For  either  of  the  above  in  4-oz.  case,  extra,  $4  50. 

The  Watches  to  he  sent  by  Express,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH  AMERICAN  WATCH  COMPANY’S 
CERTIFICATE  OF  GENUINENESS. 

THE  BUYER  TO  HAVE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXAM- 
INATION IN  POSSESSION  OF  EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  compare  our  prices  with 
those  asked  for  spurious,  metal-imitation  watches,  of 
no  value,  and  which  find  a market  solely  because  the 
buyers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  quality. 

Address  must  be  plainly  written,  and  purchaser 
must  pay  Express  charges. 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & CO., 

No.  47  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


FURNITURE, 

NEW  STYLES,  FIRST  CLASS, 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 
G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY  & CO. 


CURTAINS, 

SWISS  AND  NOTTINGHAM  LACE, 

BROCATELLE,  Silk  and  Wool  TERRY,  REP, 
and  all  other  curtain  materials  and  Furniture  Cover- 
ings—New  Importations. 

G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY  & CO.,  447  Broadway. 


.ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a met- 
al differing  entirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that 
even  j udges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men hooks  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &e.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$175  PER  MONTH  to  sell  the  GENUINE 
OROIDE  HUNTING -CASED  WATCHES,  the  best 
imitation  gold  watches  in  the  market.  Price  $15. 
Great  inducements  to  Agents.  Address  OROIDE 
WATCH  CO.,  Box  3095,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CONCERTINAS.— A very  fine  Concertina,  with 
Octar  or  tremolo  tune,  with  Instruction  Book, 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  $6,  $S, 
$10,  or  $12.  J.  SANGER  & CO.,  355  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


d>Qf|  PER  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES.  - Agents 
1BO0  wanted,  male  and  female,  local  and  travel- 
ing. PICTURE  BUSINESS.  25  specimen  pictures, 
catalogue,  and  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents 
postage.  TUTTLE  & CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— Salesmen  everywhere,  farmers  and 
others,  to  sell  an  article  in  great  demand,  $400 
made  by  one  agent  his  first  month.  Address  imme- 
diately BLISS  & McEATHRON,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  TOEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  60c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  tt>. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  tt>. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolorf.d  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  26  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25;  best,  $1  50  per  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  cau  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 
Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package’ 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  oftheir  Teas  ana  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
oraers  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 


“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
le&h) ' GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


HORRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  from  RUPTURE,  and 
final  cure,  as  experienced  by  Mr.  George  Hodges. 
Read  his  statement  on  page  590  of  this  paper. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


y Democratic  History  of  the 


ord  of  the  Rank  and  File  of  the  Union  Army ; Head- 
ley’s  “LIFE  OF  GRANT,"  Campaign  Engravings 
and  Badges  of  both  parties,  Ac. 

E.  B.  TREAT  A CO.,  C54  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents ! Agents  ! ! Agents  ! ! ! 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  WANTED  in  every 
City  and  Town  in  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Agents 
for 

AUSTIN  & CO. 

GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE 

of  rich  an  d valuable  goods.  Send  for  circulars  at  once, 
and  see  the  extra  Inducements  offered. 

AUSTIN  A CO., 

106  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A MONEY-MAKING  BOOK  FOR  AGENTS. 

COFFEE’S  “LIFE  OF  GRANT,” 

with  Portrait  and  Sketch  of  Colfax.  468  Pages,  with  2 
Portraits,  and  19  Maps  and  Plans  furnished  by  General 
Grant  himself.  Price,  in  fine  cloth  binding,  only  $1  50. 

This  book  is  so  cheap  and  so  good— being  the  only 
one  published  under  General  Grant's  sanction — that 
every  body  buys  it,  and  agents  are  doing  splendidly 
every  where.  No  high-priced  book  can  compare  with 
it  in  popularity.  Write  to  ns  for  full  particulars,  or 
save  time  by  sending  ns  $1  50  for  the  canvassing  outfit 
at  once,  naming  the  towns  you  wish  to  canvass,  and 
we  will  forward  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  No  other 
occupation  can  pay  you  so  well  during  the  campaign. 

Address, 

RICHARDSON  A COMPANY,  Publishers, 

4 Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FINEST  STRAWBERRY  FOR  AMATEUR 
CULTURE:  NAPOLEON  III.  - Large,  hand- 
some, productive,  and  high-flavored.  Illustrated  de- 
scriptive circnlar,  with  testimonials  of  Chas.  Down- 
ing, Thos.  Mehan,  H.  E.  Hooker,  and  other  leading 
horticnltnralists,  mailed  to  applicants.  Plants  (by 
mail,  postage  paid)  $8  per  dozen. 

Nurserymen,  dealers,  and  clubs  supplied  at  redneed 
rates.  EDWARD  J.  EVANS  A CO.,  York.  Pa. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches.  | “KITTY  McGEE,55 


THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
band  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
3 and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 

been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $160.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
Unite  J States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

Bw~  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


The  following  is  a Fac-Simile  of  the 

BADGE 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  CL'JBS: 


For  President, 

ULYSSES  S.  GRAM 

For  Vice-President , 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX 


We  Saved  the  Union  in  the 
Field— Let  us  Preserve  it 
at  the  Ballot-Box. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1868,  by 
Bshjamim  W.  Hitchcock,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  State*  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


This  Badge  is  beautifully  printed  on  White  Satin, 
in  Red  and  Blue,  giving  the  national  colors — Red, 
White,  and  Blue— and  suspended  by  a silvered  Eagle. 
Sample  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

TO  CLUBS. 

We  supply  Clubs  and  Agents  with 

Every  thing  in  the  Campaign  Line. 

One  hundred  different  styles  of  Campaign  Badges, 
Medals,  and  Pins.  Samples  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  $2  per  dozen. 

Campaign  Envelopes  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1 
per  hundred. 

Sleeve-Buttons,  with  Portraits  of  Candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  Price  50  cents  per  pair. 
Also,  Flags,  Torches,  Lanterns,  Caps,  Capes,  Ac. 

Also,  25-cent  Lives  of  the  Candidates. 

Also,  15-cent  Campaign  Songsters. 

ALSO,  THIS  DAY  PUBLISHED: 

Wells’  Illustrated  National  Hand-Book, 

A complete  Compendium  of  the  Political  History  of  the 
Country,  from  the  Original  Formation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Present  Time ; together  with  a complete 
Chronological  Record  of  every  Important  Event  in 
American  History,  from  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  Present  Moment— and  a fund  of  other  invalua- 
ble information  of  universal  interest.  This  is  the  only 
complete  hook  of  the  kind  published,  and  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  every  man  and  youth  in  the  land. 
Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1 60. 

The  Trade  and  Clubs  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Agents  wanted  every  where.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue.  Address, 

B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
and  Manufacturer  of  Campaign  Goods. 
98  SPRING  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Or,  164  VINE  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


dandruff,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  will 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads,  and  can  be  used  as  a hair-dress- 
ing for  ever  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  brain  or 
optic  nerve.  Do  not  take  any  thing  else,  but  get  the 
pure  article.  If  your  druggist  will  not  get  it  for  you, 
send  direct  to  the  manufactory.  Sold  by  druggists, 
$1  per  bottle;  half  dozen,  $5 ; or  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  money.  Liberal  deduction  to  the 
trade.  Send  for  testimonials,  Ac. 

Trade  supplied  byDEMAS  BARNES  A CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York  City. 

(Hand  this  advertisement  to  your  Druggist) 

A.  R.  CHRISTY  & CO., 

175  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$325 J 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Medical  Hints  for  the  Fall. 

The  semi-annual  shaking  in  the  Fever  and  Ague 
districts  has  begun.  The  fogs  of  these  Autumn  nights 
and  mornings  are  surcharged  with  the  elements  of 
intermittent  and  bilious  remittent  fevers,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, two  thirds  of  the  community  are  just  in  the 
condition  to  be  disastrously  affected  by  them.  Those 
who  have  been  prudent  enough  to  fortify  themselves 
during  the  Summer  with  that  powerful  and  infallible 
vegetable  invigorant— 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS— 

are  fore-armed  against  malaria,  and  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Bat  health  is  the  last  thing  too  many  think 
about.  In  the  pursuit  of  gain  or  pleasure,  the  bless- 
ing, without  which  wealth  is  dross  and  enjoyment 
impossible,  is  neglected. 

Better  late  than  never  is  a consolatory  prov^Pb, 
however,  and  all  who  begin  to  feel  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  any  of  the  epidemics  which  are  engen- 
dered by  the  malaria  of  Autumn,  should  immediately 
resort  to  the  GREAT  ANTIDOTE  OF  THE  AGE. 
A few  doses  of  the  BITTERS  will  break  up  the  chills 
and  prevent  their  recurrence.  In  every  region  where 
iutermittents  prevail  this  purest  and  best  of  all  vege- 
table tonics  is  indispensable.  Of  all  anti-bilious  prep- 
arations known,  it  is  the  most  effective  and  harmless. 
It  does  not  stimulate  the  liver  violently,  like  the  min- 
eral salivants,  but  tones,  renovates,  and  regulates  the 
organ  without  creating  any  general  disturbance  of 
the  system,  or  entailing  any  reaction.  The  BITTERS 
are  essentially  a household  specific,  and  shonld  be  al- 
ways within  reach,  as  the  very  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  checking  bilious  attacks  and  intermittent  fe- 


iilaska  Diamonds. 


United  States.  

cy  to  the  real  diamond,  from 
which  it  can  not  be  detected. 
They  are  mounted  at  our  own 
factory,  in  artistic  diamond  set- 
tings, guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  fiftieth  of  the  cost  of  real  diamonds, 
to  which  they  are  equal  in  every  respect  except  in- 
trinsic value. 

Solitaire  Earrings,  per  pair,  $5  and  $6 ; Solitaire  Fin- 
ger Rings,  $5,  $6,  and  $8  ; Solitaire  Gents’  Bosom  Pins, 
$2,  $3,  $5,  and  $8;  Solitaire  Gents’  Studs,  per  set,  $3 
and  $5.  Cluster  Gents’  Bosom  Pins,  $3,  $5,  and  $10; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  per  set,  $6,  $10,  and  $25 ; 
Cluster  Diamond  Cross,  $6  and  $10 ; Cluster  Finger 
Rings,  $5  and  $8. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are 
not  classified  with  the  various  humbugs  of  New  York, 
and  prefer  to  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory, 
located  in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation 
for  its  fine  jewelry. 

S3T  Orders  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  and  the  goods  sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collection  on 
delivery,  customers  paying  all  express  charges. 

TRY  US.  Address 

STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  A CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 


SI  OO  SALE. 

WANTED,  Agents,  ladies  and  gents,  every  where, 
for  our  Great  One  Dollar  Sale,  the  best  in  the 
world.  A chance  to  get  your  Dry  Goods  cheap.  Send 
25  cents  for  2 checks,  and  get  our  circulars  giving  full 
particulars.  Circulars  sent  free.  ARLINGTON, 
DROWNE,  A CO.,  374  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


8000  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  10  NEW  INVEN- 
TIONS, of  great  value  to  families ; all  pay  great  profits 
to  agents.  Send  4 stamps  and  get  two  books  and  sam- 
ple, gratis,  postpaid.  Ephraim  Brown,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Get  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 

IIASWELL’S 

ENGINEERS’  AND  MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. 

This  invaluable  and  indispensable  work  has  already 
reached  its  Third  Edition  since  its  reconstruction  and 
addition,  consisting  now  of  663  pages.  IGmo,  Morocco, 
Pocket-Book  Form,  $3  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

CSr-  Will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $3  00. 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  produced  which  contained  so  much  information 
upon  the  various  branches  of  engineering  condensed 
in  so  small  a space.  Mr.  Haswell's  new  hook  ought  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  engineer  and  mechanic 
in  the  country. — Scientific  American. 


Henry  Tucker’s  New  Sono  and  Chorus  . 

Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
Tue  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  hid  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLL  JIE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 

EVERY  MAIM  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office. 
$15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48,  $70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  is  the  only  certain  cure 
for  sores  and  ulcers  arising  from  youth’s  indiscre- 
tion. Such  sufferers  will  do  well  to  try  this  great 
cleanser.  Disease  can  not  live  when  it  is  used. 

“ DORA,”  “ ELSIE  VANE,” 

Two  new  and  beautiful  Songs  by  G.  A.  VEAZIE,  Jr. 

Price  30  cents  each.  Mailed  prepaid. 
OLIVER  DITSON  A CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


JJARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

• I. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol  II.  just  ready.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  voL 

II. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bclwer,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

IV. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Aliiert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  &c.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 


HAMPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  II.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

VL 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy;  with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Epbemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

VIL 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction,  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

VIII. 

NORDHOFF8  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordhofp.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

IX. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD.  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jf.an  Mao£.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  TIIE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jf.an  Mace,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

XI. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50  per  vol. 

x?i. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-18GS.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor, 
ology.  With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  {fables. 
By  JElias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi 
losophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  Svo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 


rpiIE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  A Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  “ Armadale,”  “ The  Woman  In  White,” 
“No  Name,"  “Antonina,”  “Queen  of  Hearts,"  Ac., 
Ac.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; 
Paper,  $1  50. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  A Novel.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Author  of  “ Charlotte’s  Inheritance,"  “Aurora 
Floyd,"  "Eleanor's  Victory,”  “John  Marchmont’s 
Legacy,"  Ac.,  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  Svo,  Papers 
50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  JT Lf.  Fanu,  Author  of  " All 
in  the  Dark,"  “GnyDevereli,”  “Uncle  Silas,"  “Ten- 
ants of  Malory,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 
“Christie’s  Faith,"  “Mattie:  a Stray,"  “Carry’s 
Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,"  Ac.,  Ac.  Svo, 
Paper,  50  ctnts. 


Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  ofathe  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  ofthe  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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^TRYthe  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEUNOBAG.  AperfecUy pure 
soluble  Indigo  Blue  Superior  to 
alt  others  in  ''oonomyand  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  box. 

Price  10  and  20  eta.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  8t.,  New  York. 


PARIS  KID  GLOVES. 

No.  15  Rue  Pierre  Levee,  Paris,  Jnly  1, 1868. 
Messrs.  FISK,  CLARK,  A FLAGG,  A’w  York: 

Gentlemen,— It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  introduc, 
ing  my  Gloves  for  sale  in  your  market,  a few  facts  in 
aupport  of  my  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  your 
customers  would  be  very  opportune  at  this  time. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  a Glove  into  a foreign 
market,  it  requires  a certain  number  of  years  of  trial 
to  establish  its  reputation.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  most  Gloves  heretofore  offered  for  sale  in  Amer- 
thei*merit|)UbliC  bad  no  other  meaus  of  judging  of 
Desiring  that  my  fabrication  should  be  placed  iu  its 
proper  position  before  your  people,  as  a first-class 
iU.nder,golllg  the  ,lsua'  tedious  process 
of  cautious  trial  to  which  all  new  makes  have  to  snb- 
™Lnr  ht  Ch  (?uilk,e  own>  llilve  not  an  established 
reputation,  I feel  fully  confident  they  will  at  once. 
lWe,r,°wn  obtain  that  b'gh  position  in 

the  estimation  of  the  American  public  to  which  they 
have  attained  in  England.  r 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I deem  it 
advisable  to  forward  you  a list  of  distinguished  person- 
ages in  England  who,  among  many  others,  have  worn 
my  Gloves  for  several  years,  and  whose  special  meas- 
ures for  a supply  of  the  same  are  now  in  my  possession, 
havtug  been  forwarded  me  through  mv  London  agents! 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

LA  PORTE. 

Personages  above  alluded  to  who  are  supplied  with  the 
“ LAPOHTE  KID  GLOVE,"  made  from  their  fecial 
measures  forwarded  to  Monsieur  La  parte: 

IIER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL  OF  PRUSSIA. 

LADY  PALMERSTON. 

COUNTESS  OF  STAMFORD. 

BARONESS  DE  SAMUEL. 

LADY  BOUGHEY. 

LADY  CURRY. 

HON.  MRS.  STOURTON. 

HON.  MRS.  CULPEPPER. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MONTROSE. 

THE  EARL  OF  YARBOROUGH. 

THE  EARL  OF  LISTOWELL. 

TIIE  EARL  OF  DALKEITH. 

THE  EARL  OF  SEFTON. 

LORD  ASHLEY,  M.P. 

LORD  WALTER  SCOTT. 

VISCOUNT  BOYLE. 

VISCOUNT  NEWARK. 

VISCOUNT  EVERSLEY. 

SIR  CHAS.  STEPHENSON. 

LORD  BURGERSH. 

BARON  DE  GLUCKY. 

THE  HON.  A.  H.  VERNON. 

THE  HON.  MAJOR  SOMERSET  CALTHORPE. 

THE  HON.  F.  G.  CALTHORPE,  M.P. 

THE  HON.  A.  G.  CALTHORPE. 

TIIE  HON.  J.  M.  II.  MAJOR. 

THE  HON.  HARRY  TEMPLE. 

THE  HON.  A.  W.  GREVILLE. 

THE  HON.  W.  W.  VERNON. 

THE  HON.  II.  J.  ADEANE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

SIR  ARTHUR  ASHTON. 

SIR  THOMAS  WIHCIICOTE,  BART. 

SIR  ARTHUR  LAMB,  BART. 

COUNT  CORTI. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  above  list  comprises 
some  of  the  most  noble  and  distinguished  families, 
who,  for  many  years,  have  patronized  Mons.  Lnporte’a 
establishment. 

The  undersigned  are  American  agents  for  these  cele- 
brated Oloves,  and  have  now  in  store  a full  stock  of 
New  Styles  and  Colors  for  the  Fall  Trade. 

FISK,  CLARK,  A FLMGG, 

No.  58  White  Street,  New  York. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warcrooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’ 

PATENT 


Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  &c.,  by  mail. 

78  William  Street,  New  York. 


ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  bo  Subscription  only, 
/ ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
L.  in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works. 
| J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WHITE  HOUSt 


CAMPAIGN  BADGES  in  great  variety,  at  the  low- 
est prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  & MA  RKT, 
P.  O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

[See  Advertisement  on  Page  590.] 


Lead  Poisoning  Prevented  ! I 
Health  and  Economy  secured. 

©PATENT  ENCASED 
i BLOCK-TIN  PIPE. 

Water  flows  through  it  as  pure 
as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 

Stronger  and  Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe. 

Send  Bore  of  Pipe  and  Head  or  Pressure  of 
Water. 


COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & WILLARD 
Manufacturing  Company. 

OFFICE,  105  BEEKMAN  ST. ; 
FACTORY,  FOOT  WEST  2TTH  ST.,  N.  R. 
(SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 
Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block-Tin 
Pipe  and  Sheet,  Solder,  &c. 


THE  MODERN  GULLIVER  AMONG  THE  LILLIPUTIANS. 


Westward  the  Star  of  Empire 


Watches. 


WOODWARD’S 
* » Country  Ho 


* * Country  Homes. 

150  Desips,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Gxo.  E. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


WANTED— AGENTS— 

to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only 
$18.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Pittsbcbou,  Pa.,  or 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ills. 


QTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
O solvibg  View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrat  ing  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  McALLlSTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT'S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


The  General  and  Departmental  Superintendents  of  the  National  Watch  Company,  of  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS, 
are  well  known  as  men  who  have  previously  been  in  the  employ  of  the  largest  of  the  old  companies,  design- 
ing and  operating  their  Machinery,  and  contributing  mainly  to  their  success.  These  gentlemen  now  have  a 
co-operative  as  well  as  a salaried  interest  in  bettering  their  past  achievements. 

Profiting  by  their  former  abundant  experience,  they  have,  with  unlimited  Capital  at  their  disposal,  spent 
over  three  years  in  constructing  Improved  Machinery,  and  remedying  stick  defects  in  the  old  as  their  riper 
judgment  has  detected. 

Placed  in  the  market  in  1867,  the  ELGIN  WATCHES  have  been  received  with  unprecedented  favor,  and 
are  pronounced  by  watchmakers,  East  and  West,  as  superior  in 

Design,  Finish.,  and  Durability 

to  any  others  that  can  be  purchased  at  corresponding  prices  of  either  American  or  foreign  manufacture. 

Six  styles  are  now  in  market  bearing  our  trade-mark. 

Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  them. 

Chicago,  October  21st,  1867. 

National  Watch  Company: 

Having  carefully  examined  and  tested  yonr  Watches,  we  find  them  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  of  fine 
finish,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  time-keeping  public.  We  consider  them  the  best  made 
Watches  in  America,  for  tue  i-rice,  and  equal  to  the  finest  European  Watches,  for  accurate  time,  that 
cost  double  or  three  times  the  money.  We  cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  parties  wishing  good 
time-keepers. 

WENDELL  A HYMAN,  GILES  BRO.  & CO., 

B.  F.  NORRIS  * CO.,  W.  M.  A J.  B.  MAYO, 

« NOWLIN  A MoELWAIN,  A.  H.  MILLER, 

C.  F.  HAPPEL  A CO.,  MORSE,  RODDIN,  & HAMILTON, 

D.  UNTERMEYER  & CO.,  W.H.  C.  MILLER  A CO., 

H.  OPPENHE1MER  & CO.,  M.  KRONBERG  A CO. 

The  names  above  will  be  recognized  as  the  leading  Jewelers  of  Chicago.  They  have  no  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  the  Company,  but  freely  testify  as  to  the  geunine  merits  of  the  Watches,  which  for  the  past  year  have 
been  sold  by  them. 

Business  Office  and  Salesrooms,  159  & 161  LAKE  STREET,  Chicago. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFEE. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Beady  Soap-Maker. 


MUNN  A CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  Ne 
Heitors  of  Patents  for  New  Inventions;  1 
perience.  Pamphlets  of  advice  sent  free. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  Nets  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT'S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  wot  get  it  for  yon,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  aud  74  Washington  St, 
aud  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


Pollak  A 8on,  Mannf 'rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  A 27  John,  mid- 
dle.of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cutto 
order  aud  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
Vanted  genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  BS46. 


Elegant  Bronzed  Gas  Fixtures. 

THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  TRADE  is  invited 
to  our  new  style  of  GAS  FIXTURES,  compris- 
ing a full  line  of  CHANDELIERS,  PENDANTS, 
BRACKETS.  PORTABLES,  &c.,  Ac.,  all  of  Original 
and  Elegant  Designs,  combined  with  an  excellence 
of  color  and  finish  that  can  not  fail  to  please. 

We  also  manufacture  the  largest  and  handsomest 
assortment  of  CHANDELIERS,  BRACKETS,  HALL 
LAMPS,  TABLE  LAMPS,  &c.,  for  Kerosene  Oil  use, 
to  be  found  in  the  country. 

TUCKER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

128  William  Street,  New  York, 

117  & 119  Court  Street,  Boston. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


OROIDE  GOLD  WATCHES  (Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
meu’s)  are  manufactured  on  scientific  principles; 
(buutiDg  cases) ; Americau  Pateut  Levers  and  Anchor 
Escapement  movements ; are  jeweled,  engine-turned, 
elaborately  engraved ; have  Patent  Compensation 
Spiral  Spring,  impervious  to  atmospheric  influence ; 
guarantees  correct  time.  As  to  appearance,  style,  fin- 
ish, durability,  &c.,  have  never  been  equaled  or  sur- 
passed by  Gold  Watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  de- 
scription. Warranted  one  year.  Price  $15.  American 
Patent  Levers,  elaborately  engraved  with  new  and 
novel  designs,  $20;  Chaius,  $5,' $6,  $7  each.  The  Ex- 
press Co.  will  exhibit  when  requested,  previous  to  pay- 
ment, on  receipt  of  charges  both  ways.  The  staie- 
ment  made  elsewhere  as  to  the  exclusive  knowledge 
of  manufacturing  Oroide,  Ac.,  we  can  prove  to  he  an 
absolute  falsehood.  The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches 
can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 
Our  patrons  are  supplied  free  with  the  Pick-Pocket 
Detective  Guard— so  that  no  thief  can  possibly  steal 
your  watch ; also  mailed  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

JOHN  FOGOAN,  Pres’t  Oboidf.  Gold  Watch  Co., 
78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds 
aign  Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals. 
rice-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1 . J.  LEACH,  SON: 


TRADE-MARK : 1 Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  aud  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


t “ Only  D"spepsia,  Doctor  !"  said  a patient  to  Aber- 
nethy.  “ Whiit  would  you  have?”  said  the  great  sur- 
geon—“the  plague!"  Indigestion  is  the  source  of 
countless  mortal  diseases.  Check  it  early  with  Tar- 
rant’s Effervescent  Aperient,  and  escape  at  once 
its  present  agonies  and  its  probable  consequences  if 
neglected.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ROOT’S  WROUGIIT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER 


iANG’S  AMERICAN  CIIROMOS  for  sale  at  nil 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  frRe 
L.  PRANG  A CO.,  Boston. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata* 
ogues  of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


$10  to  $20  a Day  Guaranteed, 

GOOD  AGENTS  wanted  to  introduce  our  new  Star 
Sncm.E  Sewing  Machine— Stitch  alike  on  both  sides 
The  only  first-class,  low-priced  machine  in  the  mar 
ket.  We  will  consign  Machines  to  responsible  par 

ties,  AND  EMPLOY  ENERGETIC  AGENTS  ON  A SALARY 

Full  particulars  and  sample  work  furnished  on  appli 
cation.  Address  W.  G.  WILSON  & CO.,  Cleaveland 
Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EVERY  THING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Published,  a Few  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School 
'umiture.  Apparatus,  Globes,  Mips,  Charts,  School 
Hooks,  ana  other  Articles  for  every  School. 

’his  Catalogue  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application, 
are  invited  to  examine  the  largest  variety  of  School 
rchandise  iu  the  United  States.  Special  induce- 
uts  to  Schools. 

JT.  W.  SC  II ER  .11 F II  HORN  & CO., 

14  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMIN  ARY,  for  Young 
Ladies,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Re-opens  Sept.  16. 
The  best  features  of  European  and  home  schools.  For 
prospectus,  address  Rev.  GEO.  T.  RIDER,  Rector. 


TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  from  RUPTURE  and 
final  cure  of  Mr.  George  Hodges.  Read  his  state- 
ment on  page  590.  Special  notice. 


India-Rubber  Composite  (deodorized),  enameled  snow- 
white,  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  J.  Foggan,  78  Nassau  St. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1868. 


- SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con; 


the  Year  ISOS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


that  district.  It  may  look  a little  arbitrary  at 
first  glance  to  close  these  establishments  by  force, 
and  it  may  be  doing  the  individuals  who  keep 
them  a legal  wrong,  but  these  people  prosper  by 
illegally  robbing  poor  sailors,  and  the  sailors  are 
certainly  entitled  to  as  much  protection  as  the 
city  sharks  who  prey  upon  them.  Besides,  these 
establishments  are  in  part  indirectly  supported  by 

Sail  tax-payers,  and  justice  to  the  tax-payer  de- 
mands that  they  should  be  closed.  Men  and 
women  are  daily  sent  from  these  haunts  of  vice 
to  our  hospitals  to  be  cured  of  diseases  generated 
there,  and  the  expense  to  the  city  of  taking  care 
of  the  victims  of  the  keepers  of  these  dance  and 
drinking  houses  is  no  small  item  in  the  expense 
account  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  taxed 
heavily  to  pay.  These  pecuniary  reasons  are  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  moral  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  if  necessary;  but  they  are 

Allen’s  old  dance-hall  has  been  open  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer  daily  since  September  1.  A 
reporter  of  the  Tribune  of  September  3 thus  de- 
scribes the  scenes,  as  we  illustrate  them  on  this 

^“The  stranger  who  passed  through  Water  Street  at 
noon  yesterday  must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  something  unusual  was  going  on  there. 
While  other  portions  of  the  street  presented  their 
wonted  appearance,  with  half-clad,  fat,  greasy-looking 
women,  coarse,  bloated,  beastly  men,  and  neglected 
children,  lounging  around  the  many  dens  for  which 
the  street  is  noted,  or  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  the 
gutters,  the  sidewalks  between  Dover  and  Roosevelt 
streets  were  occupied  by  knots  of  men,  porters,  sailors, 
'longshoremen,  bar-tenders,  mingled  with  whom  were 
SCENE  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  ‘V WICKEDEST  MAN’S"  DANCE-HOUSE.— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.]  | some  well-dressed  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  disgust- 


THE  « WICKEDEST  MAN’S” 
REFORMATION. 

The  famous  and  infamous  dance-house  at  304 
Water  Street,  New  York,  of  which  we  gave  a 
truthful  account  some  weeks  ago,  was  closed  at 
midnight  on  August  30,  and  a notice  posted  on 
the  door  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  opened  only 
for  the  hire  of  Magdalens  to  honest  service.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  place  is  closed ; 
and  still  more  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  know 
the  reasons  that  influenced  the  act.  John  Allen, 
the  keeper,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
dosed  his  place  because  he  had  “come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  wrong  to  keep  such  a place ; 
and  also  to  gratify  his  poor  old  lather,  who  is 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  who  are  all  respectable  people ; 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  to  whom  he 
wants  to  set  a good  example.”  The  former  rea- 
son given  by  him  for  promising  to  close  the  place, 
namely,  “ that  the  business  was  ruined,”  was  not 
calculated  to  make  one  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  religious  views  claimed  for,  but  not  by,  him. 
Undoubtedly  his  conduct  since  the  close  of  the 
house  has  been  such  as  to  lead  one  to  believe  as 
well  as  hope  in  his  reformation.  Certainly  his 
conduct  if  not  his  example  is  calculated  to  purge 
Water  Street  of  the  many  pernicious  establish- 
ments like  his  own  which  are  to  be  found  there ; 
and  if  the  Superintendent  of  Police  will  vigorous- 
ly reinforce  the  ministers  now  laboring  in  that 
district  by  a few  policemen,  with  orders  to  close 
up  the  other  establishments  immediately,  great 
good  will  undoubtedly  be  effected  in  cleansing 
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PRAYER-MEETING  IN  THE  “WICKEDEST  MAN’S”  DANCE-HOUSE.— [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 
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tag-looking  women  with  sickly  children  in  their  arms. 
John  Ali.kn’s  saloon,  or  what  was  formerly  his  saloon, 
was  literally  packed  with  men,  representing  almost 
every  class  in  society,  and  the  crowd  extended  across 
the  sidewalk  into  the  middle  of  the  street.  At  the 
further  side  of  the  inner  room  of  the  establishment 
were  a number  of  clergymen— who  conducted  the  ex- 
ercises— besides  a number  of  Wall  Street  bankers  and 
brokers  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Ihe  revival  move- 
ment in  Water  Street,  and  who  have  promised  that 
funds  shall  not  be  wanting  to  carry  forward  the  efforts 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  ex- 
ercises were  characterized  by  great  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  participated,  and  the  intense  interest 
evinced  by  all  who  were  present.  Hardened  criminals 
were  moved  to  tears,  and  joined  in  the  hymns  with  a 
fervor  rarely  seen  except  in  camp  - meetings.  Of 
course,  mixed  np  with  these  was  much  profanity, 
scoffing,  and  sneering  at  ‘John’s  last  dodge;’  but 
the  general  impression  was  that  Mr.  Allen  was  in 
earnest  iu  his  professions,  and  that  a movement  had 
been  inaugurated  in  Water  Street  that  is  to  work  a 
revolution  there  as  salutary  as  the  one  that  has  taken 
place  at  the  Five  Points  during  the  last  decade.  Not 
among  the  least  interested  or  the  audience  were  the 
young  women  who  were  formerly  inmateB  of  the  house. 
They  were  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire,  and  joined 
in  the  singing  with  much  apparent  enjoyment,  and 
listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said  and  done. 
The  little  Chksteb  was  also  the  centre  of  much  at- 
traction." 


TO  THE  Hon.  SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

Under  the  Flag  I greet  yon,  Sir, 

As  one  who  in  your  country’s  cause 
•With  steadfast  zeal  have  toiled  for  her, 

The  Constitution,  and  her  laws. 

Who  in  her  Council-Hall  arose, 

Ruling  impartial  the  debate, 

Yet  never  stooped  to  screen  her  foes, 

Nor  brought  dishonor  to  the  State ; 

Striving  aright  her  course  to  guide, 

With  that  true  band  of  noble  men 
Who  took  their  stand  by  Lincoln’s  side, 
And  never  faltered  back  again. 

I greet  you  as  an  honest  man, 

Loyal,  and  resolute,  and  just, 

Who  standing  long  in  Freedom’s  van, 

Have  never  yet  betrayed  your  trust. 
Gorham,  New  Hampshire.  Susan  J.  Adams. 
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SHALL  THE  LOST  CAUSE  BE 
REGAINED? 

IT  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Republican 
orators  and  papers  dwell  too  much  upon  old 
issues  in  this  campaign,  while  the  election  is  to 
be  decided  upon  new  ones.  But  what  is  fhe 
paramount  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  who  raised 
it?  It  is  whether  the  cause  lost  in  the  field 
shall  be  regained  at  the  polls.  And  this  ques- 
tion is  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  under  the  control  of  those  who 
frankly  declare  that  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
is  not  lost.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  charac- 
ters and  careers  of  those  who  hope  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Government  become  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  consideration. 

If  the  Democratic  party  had  said  that,  ac- 
quiescing in  the  results  of  the  war,  and  accept- 
ing the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  by  Con- 
gress as  a settled  fact,  it  would  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  had  asked  power  upon  the  promise 
of  greater  economy,  and  of  taking  no  step  ex- 
cept in  the  most  legal  and  peaceful  manner, 
and  had  then  nominated  men  whose  names  and 
words  were  a vindication  of  its  sincerity,  the 
canvass  would  necessarily  have  been  conducted 
very  differently. 

But  what  are  the  facts  ? The  strongest  can- 
didate in  the  Convention  was  Mr.  Pendleton, 
an  original  secessionist  and  repudiator.  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  his  lieutenant,  one  of  the  most 
notoriously  disloyal  men  in  the  country,  put 
Mr.  Pendleton’s  scheme  of  public,  dishonor 
into  the  resolutions.  He  and  his  chief  op- 
posed the  war,  and  hoped  the  rebellion  would 
succeed.  But  it  failed,  and  the  next  service 
they  could  do  for  the  late  rebels  was  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  cost  of  subduing  them.  This  is  the 
financial  policy  of  the  party.  Should  it  pre- 
vail the  country  is  disgraced  by  those  who  tried 
in  vain  to  destroy  it.  And  of  the  effort  at  de- 
struction Pendleton  and  Vallandigham  are 
as  guilty  as  Forrest  and  Howell  Cobb — each 
having  worked  in  his  own  way. 

What  next?  Wade  Hampton,  one  of  the 
bitterest  of  the  late  rebels,  stops  at  General 
Lee’s  college  on  his  way  to  the  Convention  and 
says  that  the  caqse  is  not  lost.  He  comes  into 
the  Convention;  vs  appointed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Resolutions  ; introduces  a declaration 
that  the  reconstruction  laws  are  unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary,  and  void,  and  the  other 
members  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  dec- 
laration to  the  end.  The  Convention  then 
nominates  for  President  an  opponent  of  the 
war,  who  said  that  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  as  revolutionary  as  that  of  the 
reblllion,  and  for  Vice-President  an  ex-Union 
soldier,  not  because  of  that  fact,  but  because 
lie  had  just  vehemently  demanded  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive, without  even  consulting  Congress  or 
the  Supreme  Court,  should  by  force  overthrow 
the  reconstructed  governments  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Convention  thus  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  most  resolute  rebels  and  the  most 
reckless  repudiators  adjourns.  The  Southern 
States  are  instantly  aflame  with  the  speeches 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  can 


not  restrain  the  expression  of  their  intense  ha- 
tred for  the  political  organization  of  loyal  men 
that  conducted  the  war  to  a successful  end, 
and  which  has  founded  reconstruction  upon 
equal  rights.  They  exultingly  afiirm  that  the 
election  of  Setmour  and  Blair  will  give  them 
the  success  which  they  missed  in  the  field. 
Raphael  Semmes,  Forrest,  John  Forsyth, 
Albert  Pike — the  most  malignant  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  of  equal  rights,  assert  either  that 
they  still  hate  the  Union  or  that  the  rebellion 
was  a defense  of  the  Constitution.  Vallan- 
digham is  nominated  for  Congress,  Pendleton 
is  the  chosen  hero  of  the  canvass.  The  party 
papers  that  ventured  to  hope  before  the  Con- 
vention met  that  the  party  had  learned  some- 
thing are  kicked  into  obedience,  and  pour  upon 
General  Grant  a torrent  of  indecent  personal 
abuse ; and  grave  orators,  like  Mr.  Pugh,  de- 
nounce reconstruction  as  an  “outrage”  to  be 
“ upset”  by  the  Democrats,  and  “ if  it  means 
war,  let  it  come.” 

Now,  in  vRw  of  an  issue  of  a violent  over- 
throw of  the  laws  by  an  Executive  elected  by 
those  who  were  lately  in  open  rebellion,  and 
who  still  glory  in  it,  what  can  any  sane  citizen 
do  but  address  himself  directly  to  the  facts? 
His  first  duty  is  to  show  that  this  issue  is  the 
rebellion  under  a new  face;  that  the  Demo- 
cratic talk  about  taxation  is  merely  an  appeal 
to  one  of  the  most  sensitive  public  feelings  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  power,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  taxes  by  increasing  production, 
and  so  making  payment  easy,  but  by  repudia- 
ting them  altogether  and  ruining  the  national 
credit.  His  duty  is  to  show,  further,  that  this 
power  is  sought  not  to  pacify  the  country,  but 
to  restore  the  late  rebels  to  the  control  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  to  disable  the  loyal  popu- 
lation there.  In  a word,  it  is  his  most  argent 
duty  to  show  that  the  whole  Democratic  policy 
is  to  undo,  as  far  as  possible,  every  thing  that 
the  war  has  done,  and  to  restore  the  intolerable 
situation  of  affairs  before  the  war  began. 

And  this  is  what  the  Republican  party,  by 
its  orators  and  papers,  is  every  where  showing. 
They  state  incontrovertibly  that  we  must  first 
determine  whether  the  reconstruction  decreed 
by  those  who  won  in  the  war  shall  stand  before 
we  consider  what  the  next  step  shall  be.  In 
a free  country  when  a party  enters  upon  a can- 
vass with  the  declaration  that,  if  successful,  it 
will  set  aside  the  most  vital  and  comprehensive 
laws  by  f§rce,  it  raises  a simple  issue  of  civil 
war;  and  those  who  permit  themselves  to  be 
diverted  to  minor  issues,  and  do  not  see  that 
this  involves  all  other  questions  of  interest  and 
“ pocket,”  are,  however  honestly,  the  Bourbons 
who  learn  nothing,  and  the  Antediluvians  who 
didn’t  believe  there  was  going  to  be  much  of  a 
shower.  After  the  experience  we  have  had  no 
one  is  justified  in  being  deceived. 

PROSPECTS. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  Vermont  is  very 
significant.  It  was  only  a State  election,  but 
the  majority  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  ] 861.  The  meaning  of  such  a fact 
is  very  evident.  It  is  that  the  people  fully  ap- 
preciate the  gravity  of  the  Presidential  canvass, 
and  do  not  mean  to  surrender  to  political  in- 
trigue what  they  refused  to  hostile  arms. 

Before  every  important  election  there  is  a 
curious  swaying  and  fluctuation  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  nominations  bring  every  man  to  a 
close  consideration  of  the  real  issues.  The  rat- 
ification meetings,  the  letters  of  prominent  men, 
the  conspicuous  changes  from  side  to  side,  with 
the  tremendous  spouting  of  the  party  papers, 
seem  to  reveal  that  the  current  is  setting  strong- 
ly this  way  or  that ; but  it  is  not  until  later  that 
public  opinion  is  felt  to  be  finally  settling.  In 
1864  the  month  of  August  was  peculiarly 
gloomy  for  the  Union  party,  and  there  were 
eminent  Union  leaders  who  almost  despaired. 
The  Democrats,  feeling  and  seeing  this,  on  the 
first  of  September  met  at  Chicago  and  clamored 
for  surrender  to  the  rebellion.  But  the  Maine 
election,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  showed 
how  steady  was  the  popular  heart,  and  very 
soon  afterward  the  result  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion. 

At  the  present  time  the  result  would  he  beyond 
doubt  if  the  election  were  to  be  an  honest  vote. 
But  there  are  two  disturbing  elements,  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  Democratic  party  has  or- 
ganized in  the  South  for  the  coercion  of  the  new 
voters  by  starvation  and  terror.  There  is  no 
militia  in  those  States  for  the  defense  of  loyal 
men,  and,  as  every  advantage  is  with  those  who 
intend  to  defeat  the  legal  expression  of  the  pop- 
ular will,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  may 
succeed.  Except  for  this  system  of  terror, 
which  Congress  should  have  foreseen  and  avoid- 
ed as  far  as  possible,  most  of  the  Southern 
States  would  vote  for  Grant. 

It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  cast  such  a vote  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  that  of  the  State  may  be  overcome, 
as  in  1862,  when  Horatio  Seymour  was  elect- 
ed Governor  by  the  city  vote.  The  naturaliza- 
tion machinery  for  manufacturing  votes  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
material  abounds.  The  managers  will  make 
an  unusually  desperate  effort,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  State  for  Hoffman,  even  if  they  can 


not  for  Seymour.  For  a defeat  in  the  State  as 
well  as  in  the  country  would  be  the  severest 
blow  the  Democratic  party  has  received.  Tam- 
many Hall,  meanwhile,  has  conquered  the  rival 
factions.  Fernando  Wood  and  Michael 
Connolly  return  to  the  Wigwam.  The  Hon- 
orable John  Morrissey  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Honorable  William  M.  Tweed,  at 
Albany;  and,  whatever  the  secret  jealousies, 
the  party  will  put  forth  its  strength,  conscious 
that  defeat  is  destruction. 

By  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Southern  States  the  Democrats  hope  either  to 
carry  the  election  or  to  remain  a formidable 
and  menacing  opposition.  Yet  the  alliance 
upon  which  they  count  is  the  old  one.  Former- 
ly it  was  the  combination  of  Southern  slavery 
and  Northern  ignorance  and  meanness ; now  it 
is  that  of  the  same  ignorance  and  prejudice  with 
the  remnants  of  the  old  slave  power.  It  talks 
about  peaceful  reunion,  and  draws  the  sword. 
It  preaches  fraternity  and  good-will,  and  pro- 
poses to  trample  more  than  half  the  population 
of  some  States  under  foot.  Vermont  sees  this. 
Maine,  next  week,  will  show  that  she  sees  it. 
Let  New  York  also  see  it,  and  guard  against  it. 
The  old  method  of  the  Democratic  alliance  is 
fraud,  and  fraud  can  be  circumvented  only  by 
the  most  thorough  organization.  It  is  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  a huge  majority,  composed 
of  the  most  ignorant  class  in  the  country,  and  in 
the  Southern  States,  by  a terrorism  imposed  by 
the  rebel  class,  that  the  Democrats  hope  to  elect 
Mr.  Seymour.  Let  us,  then,  organize  perfect- 
ly. It  is  not  enough  to  have  the  votes ; we 
must  bring  them  out,  and  watch  the  enemy. 

WHAT  CAUSES  ANARCHY? 

In  1865  President  Johnson  said  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  that  if  the  freedmen  in  the 
Southern  S#tes  were  allowed  to  vote  there 
would  be  a war  of  races.  Mr.  Douglass  re- 
plied, “ Who  will  begin  it  ?”  Upon  which  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sagaciously  held  his  tongue.  “The  march  of  the 
human  mind,”  says  Burke,  “is  slow.  Sir,  it 
was  not  until  after  two  hundred  years  discover- 
ed that  by  an  eternal  law  Providence  had  de- 
creed vexation  to  violence,  and  poverty  to  rap- 
ine. Your  ancestors  did,  however,  at  length 
open  their  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.” 

Who  have  always  been  the  injured  class  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  who  have  always  been 
the  aggressors  ? When  those  who  held  more 
than  a third  of  the  population  in  slavery  went 
to  war  to  make  that  slavery  more  hopeless  than 
ever,  the  oppressed  population  conducted  them- 
selves with  unprecedented  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. Every  conceivable  infamy  had  been 
practiced  upon  them ; but  when  the  perpetra- 
tors were  most  exposed  the  slaves  forbore. 
They  were  not  deceived.  They  understood 
the  war.  Their  hearts  heat  with  sympathy 
for  those  whose  victory  was  their  liberty.  The 
victory  came  and  left  them  free  without  a crime. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  master  class, 
defeated  in  their  attempt  to  perpetuate  slavery, 
and  surrounded  by  a new  class  of  free  citizens  ? 
It  instantly  sought  to  degrade  them  into  serfs. 
It  enacted  Black  codes,  which  established  all 
of  slavery  but  the  name.  It  refused  to  sell 
land,  so  that  no  freedman  could  acquire  a farm, 
and  became  of  necessity  a vagrant ; and  then 
the  master  class  made  vagrancy  a crime,  for 
which  a man  could  be  sold  to  labor.  It  denied 
the  freedmen  arms  and  the  right  of  sitting  upon 
juries.  In  every  way  the  master  class  showed 
its  malevolence,  and  treated  the  colored  man  a 
thousandfold  worse  than  Christendom  ever  treat-  ‘ 
ed  the  Jew.  Still  the  freedmen  as  a class,  al- 
though burdened  with  every  disadvantage,  did 
not  retaliate,  and  the  war  made  upon  them  in 
private  at  last  culminated  in  the  massacres  of 
New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  in  which  they  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered. 

Then  the  Government  interfered,  and  met 
the  haughty  refusal  of  the  conquered  rebels  to 
accept  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  by  giving  the 
colored  race  the  defense  of  the  ballot.  There- 
upon the  master  class  began  a coercion,  which 
was  still  not  resisted  by  the  freedmen.  They 
voted,  and,  with  other  loyal  citizens,  framed 
constitutions  which  established  equal  rights,  and 
which,  as  a rule,  were  of  extraordinary  gener- 
osity toward  those  who  had  outraged  them  in 
every  way.  Under  these  constitutions  the 
Southern  States  are  organized.  And  now  the 
master  class  deliberately  declare  that  the  whites 
alone  shall  govern,  that  the  black  who  does  not 
vote  for  his  own  disfranchisement  shall  starve, 
and  that,  being  of  an  inferior  race,  he  shall  have 
just  such  a position  as  the  master  class  ap- 
points, and  no  other.  And  because  these  free 
citizens  of  the  United  States  naturally  ask  to  he 
enabled  to  defend  their  rights,  and  because  in 
some  cases  there  have  been  outbreaks,  natural- 
ly springing  from  such  a situation,  the  papers 
that  called  the  murderous  and  appalling  New 
York  riots  “an  uprising  of  the  people”  now  ex- 
claim that  anarchy  impends  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Very  well,  if  it  does  who  are  responsible? 
Those  who  lawfully  and  quietly  exercise  the 
rights  conferred  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  those  who  propose  forcibly  to  prevent 
them  ? Is  there  a single  event  in  the  history 
of  the  freedmen  which  shows  that  they  are  like- 


ly to  resort  to  forcible  assaults  upon  the  lawful 
rights  of  the  late  master  class  ? Is  there  a sin- 
gle event  in  the  history  of  that  class  or  a single 
trait  in  its  character  which  shows  that  it  would 
hesitate  at  any  outrage  upon  the  freedmen? 
If  anarchy  is  now  impending  in  the  Southern 
States  it  is  due  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of 
those  who  caused  rebellion  to  be  impending 
there  eight  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  friends  but 
the  foes  of  justice  and  equal  rights  who  are  the 
authors  of  anarchy  any  where  in  this  republic. 


THE  TAMMANY  CANDIDATE.  • 

The  State  Democratic  Convention  at  Twed- 
dle  Ilall,  in  Albany,  was  not  a wholly  happy 
family.  Tammany  Hall,  as  was  expected, 
nominated  its  candidate ; but  Tammany  Hall 
was  portrayed  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Morris,  of  the 
Brooklyn  delegation,  in  a series  of  vigorous 
touches  that  were  more  true  than  flattering. 
Mr.  Murphy  was  defeated  by  the  New  York 
ring;  but  he  was  avenged  by  Mr.  Morris. 
Revenge,  however,  is  all  that  he  will  receive. 
It  is  men  like  those  who  compose  the  Tam- 
many ring  who  control  the  Democratic  party. 
They  are  glad  to  use  the  abilities  and  the  char- 
acter of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
but  they  will  not  promote  them  unless  those 
gentlemen  will  become  their  tools.  In  rain  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  ar- 
gued for  “ the  natural  inferiority”  of  the  negro 
race ; in  vain,  in  the  State  Senate,  he  has  been 
a faithful  party  leader ; in  vain,  in  the  National 
Convention,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  he  pledged  himself  to  Wade  Hamp- 
ton to  support  the  “revolutionary  and  void” 
clause  to  the  end ; in  vain  he  had  the  moment- 
ary distinction  of  reporting  the  platform;  in 
vain  the  Saratoga  campaign ; in  vain  the  fra- 
ternization of  the  Honorable  John  Morrissey. 
Mr.  Murphy,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  capa- 
ble, and  estimable  men  of  his  party,  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  is  not  their 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  will  not  be  their 
candidate  for  Senator. 

“The  clique  that  controls  Tammany,”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Morris  in  the  Convention,  “ seek 
only  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  care  no- 
thing for  the  country,  nor  even  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  further  than  it  will  contribute  to 
their  selfish  ends.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  control  the  entire  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  State,  and  if  Seymour  is  elected, 
they  hope  to  grasp  that  of  the  whole  United 
States — and  what  then  ? Democratic  speakers 
now  declaim  to  the  masses  about  the  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance  of  the  Republicans,  and 
it  is  a strong  point ; but  suppose  the  Tammany 
clique,  with  its  unfinished  Court-house  and  its 
thousand  other  schemes  of  robbery  and  plun- 
der, controlled  the  political  power  of  the  State 
and  nation — with  what  face  could  any  honest 
man  talk  about  corruption  in  the  Opposition 
party  ?”  Mr.  Morris  warned  the  people  of  the 
interior  of  the  State  “ to  beware  how  they  helped 
to  extend  the  sway  of  that  corrupt  oligarchy: 
ere  they  were  aware  of  it  they  would  be  gob- 
bled up.  If  fair  play  could  not  do  it,  trickery 
would.” 

This  is  a Democratic  portrait  of  the  Tam- 
many Ring,  which  has  just  nominated  in  the 
Convention  one  of  its  most  active  members, 
Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman,  for  Governor.  The 
Democratic  party  of  New  York  was  formerly 
controlled  by  the  Albany  Regency,  of  which 
Martin  Van  Buren,  William  L.  Marcy,  and 
Azariah  C.  Flagg  were  the  chiefs.  It  is  now 
regulated  by  the  Tammany  Ring,  of  which 
William  M.  Tweed,  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  and 
John  T.  Hoffman  are  managers.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  anxious  to  extend  the  op- 
erations of  this  Ring  they  will  vote  for  Mr. 
Hoffman.  If  they  wish  a State  government 
wholly  independent  of  cliques  and  in  harmony 
with  the  National  Administration,  they  will 
vote  for  John  A.  Griswold. 


WHAT  GENERAL  LONGSTREET 
SAYS. 

During  the  war  there  was  no  more  resolute 
soldier  of  the  rebellion  than  General  Long- 
street.  When  the  rebellion  was  defeated  he 
honestly  accepted  the  decision  he  had  invoked, 
and  relinquished  all  further  expectation  or  de- 
sign of  saving  a “lost  cause.”  For  that  reason 
he  has  had  no  quarter  from  the  Democratic 
leaders ; while  Wade  Hampton,  notoriously  one 
of  the  most  persistent  rebel  chiefs,  who  declares 
that  he  yet  expects  to  see  the  cause  triumph,  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Democratic  managers. 
The  acceptance  of  the  situation  in  good  faith  is 
something  which  Democracy  can  not  pardon  to 
a late  rebel.  It  reserves  its  acclamation  for  the 
man  who  comes  into  its  Convention  and  says, 
“Now,  gentlemen,  we  expect  you  to  win  what 
we  lost.” 

In  March,  1867,  General  Longstreet  wrote 
a letter  in  which  he  advised  the  late  rebels  “ to 
accept  the  terms  that  are  now  offered  us  by  the 

conquerors We  made  an  honest  and  I hope 

I may  say  a creditable  fight,  but  we  have  lost 

Let  us  come  forward,  then,  and  accept  the 

ends  involved  in  the  struggle Our  people 

earnestly  desire  that  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment shall  be  re-established ; and  the  only 
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mean9  to  accomplish  this  is  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  recent  congressional  legis- 
lation  Let  us  accept  the  terms  as  we  are  in 

duty  bonnd  to  do,  and  if  there  is  a lack  of  good 
faith  let  it  be  upon  others.”  If  any  Democratic 
orator  has  made  so  sensible  a speech  as  that 
we  have  not  seen  it. 

General  Longstreet  now  says  that  he  has  1 
hnd  no  trouble  with  the  freedmen  as  laborers ; 
that  the  jury  question  can  be  easily  enough  set- 
tled if  “ a district  is  disposed  to  do  right and 
that  the  whites  of  the  South  know  that  the  talk 
•about  “ negro  supremacy”  is  gammon.  Upon 
these  points  General  Longstreet  i9  quite  as 
good  an  authority  as  Robert  Toombs,  or  How- 
ell Cobb,  or  Horatio  Seymour,  or  Isaiaii 
Rynders. 

The  General  further  says  that  in  his  opinion 
the  election  of  Seymour  “will  re-open  all  the 
old  issues,  and  we  shall  have  trouble.”  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  has  evidently  read  General 
Blair’s  letter  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Dem-* 
ocratic  Convention,  and  he  has  observed  that 
the  spirit  of  Hampton  and  Blair  absolutely 
rules  the  Democratic  party.  He  therefore  says 
that  “Grant  is  my  man.” 

So  says  General  Longstreet — so  says  every 
man  who  honestly  rebelled  and  who  has  hon- 
estly surrendered. 


GENERAL  ROSECRANS  AND 
GENERAL  LEE. 

One  of  the  lighter  comedies  of  the  canvass  is 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  General  .Rose- 
crans  and  the  ex-rebel  Generals  Lee,  Beau- 
regard, and  others.  General  Lee,  whose 
whole  career  shows  him  to  be  one  of  the  weak- 
est of  men,  and  whose  treachery  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  less  contemptible  than  odious, 
is  saluted  by  General  Rosecrans  in  these 
words : “ I know  you  are  a representative  man 
in  reverence  and  regard  for  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country.” 
The  General  then  asks  the  representative  man 
to  tell  him  the  public  opinion  of  “the  South.” 
Conferring  with  other  representative  men,  like 
Beauregard,  of  “ beauty  and  booty”  renown, 
General  Lee  replies  in  a series  of  statements 
which  shows  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the 
recent  history  of  the  Southern  States.  Indeed, 
a grosser  misrepresentation  of  familial’  public 
facts  has  not  been  made. 

But  one  assertion  is  peculiarly  amusing  in 
view  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Georgia  colored 
members,  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  of  the  address 
of  the  South  Carolina  Committee,  and  of  Wade 
Hampton’s  scheme  of  Democratic  voting  or 
starvation.  It  is  the  remark  of  General  Lee 
that  “the  idea  that  the  Southern  people  are 
hostile  to  the  negroes  and  would  oppress  them 
if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so  is  entirely  un- 
founded. They  have  grown  up  in  our  midst, 
and  we  have  been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  look  upon  them  with  kindness.”  The  pad- 
dle, the  auction -block,  and  the  blood- hound 
were  the  emblems  of  this  kindness  before  the 
war ; the  Black  Codes  and  the  massacres,  since. 

This  letter  of  General  Lee  is  put  forth  as  a 
Democratic  campaign  document,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  feeblest  conceivable. 


WEST  POINT. 

In  our  notice,  published  in  May  last,  of  the 
“Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and 
Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,”  by  Major-General  George 
W.  Cullum — who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Institution  as  Graduate,  Instructor,  Engineer, 
and  Superintendent — we  referred  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1818,  then  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Monroe,  as  being  the 
commencement  of  that  active  and  improved 
policy  which,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  General — then  Major — Thayer,  had  ele- 
vated the  Institution  into  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  imparting  the  highest  skill.  The  pub- 
lication of  a second  edition  of  General  Cul- 
lum’s  able  work,  from  the  press  of  D.  Van 
Nostrand,  192  Broadway,  containing  many 
critical  notices  of  it,  induces  us  to  recur  to  the 
subject.  The  book  possesses  a very  deep  in- 
terest to  all  the  graduates  of  the  Institution,  and 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  eminence’  which 
their  history  bestows  upon  West  Point.  To  all 
libraries  it  will  constitute  an  important  addi- 
tion, as  it  presents  the  main  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  over  two  thousand  graduates,  some  of 
them  destined  to  almost  an  immortal  renown. 
The  war  through  which  the  country  has  just 
passed  has  this  among  the  advantages  which  it 
can  set  off  against  some  of  its  evils,  that  it  has 
established  West  Point  upon  a secure  footing 
- -a  result  which  may  be  largely  traced  to  the 
/owerful  influence  of  General  Thayer,  who, 
released  from  the  duties  of  his  profession  as  a 
soldier,  lives,  at  the  advanced  age  of  about 
eighty -three  years,  in  Massachusetts,  devot- 
ing himself  as  earnestly  to  the  benefit  of  his 
i oantry  as  he  did  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood, 
when  he  was  impressing  upon  West  Point  the 
character  for  which  it  is  esteemed. 

Major  Thater  assumed  the  duties  of  Super- 
intendent in  July,  1817,  a few  months  after  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  held  the  po- 
sition until  J uly,  1833,  only  about  twenty-seven 
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years  in  advance  of  the  rebellion.  To  his  great 
military  knowledge,  acquired  as  a student  at 
West  Point;  by  active  service  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  visiting  the  military  establish- 
ments of  Europe  after  the  European  war;  to 
his  adhesion  to  the  most  perfect  discipline ; 
and  to  his  firmness,  precision,  and  unequaled 
capacity  as  a Superintendent,  are  due  the  great 
excellence  which  the  Institution  reached  and 
still  retains.  The  Administration  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe aided  him  with  its  confidence  and  support. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  a great  talent  for  ad- 
ministration, established  the  rules  which,  with 
a little  enlargement,  now  prevail  at  West  Point. 
In  February,  1818,  he  informed  Major  Thayer 
“that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  aid  in  elevating  the  system  of  disci- 
pline, and  to  create  a system  of  emulation 
among  the  cadets;”  and  adds,  “that  in  future 
wars  the  nation  must  look  to  the  Academy  for 
the  skill  to  conduct  valor  to  victory.” 

The  officers  of  the  army  who  have  graduated 
from  West  Point,  when  placed  in  positions  in 
which  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  has  been 
required,  have  almost  invariably  proved  that  the 
influence  of  West  Point  has  made  them  “faith- 
ful where  few  are  faithful  found.”  If  no  other 
service  had  been  rendered  by  the  Institution, 
this  alone  would  have  been  a sufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  outlay.  This  effect  may  be  traced 
to  a system  of  instruction  which  looks  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  individual  so  much  as  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  nation.  The  desire  for 
wealth  scarcely  enters  into  the  objects  of  those 
who  are  prepared  for  a life  of  public  duty,  with 
intellectual  skill,  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  purest  and  highest  principles  of  honor.  'The 
great  soldier  who  has  been  named  for  the  Pres- 
idency by  the  Republican  party  has  proved  in 
his  life  how  powerful  is  the  influence  of  that 
education.  He  will  have  this  among  other  no- 
ble recommendations,  that  the  public  funds  will 
be  safe  during  his  term,  and  that  the  views  of 
honor  and  patriotism  which  West  Point  incul- 
cates will  be  stamped  upon  his  administration 
of  affairs. 

The  experience  of  the  war  just  over  proved 
satisfactorily  that,  in  addition  to  the  education 
which  West  Point  supplies,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  schools  of  application  and  practice  for 
those  officers  who,  when  the  term  at  West  Point 
ends,  enter  the  artillery  and  the  engineer  serv- 
ice. Schools  of  this  description  to  a limited 
extent  have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  but 
we  perceive  that  a tract  of  land  of  about  three 
hundred  acres  adjoining  our  possessions  at  For- 
tress Monroe  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the 
General  Government  for  this  purpose ; and  it  is 
probable,  if  unfortunately  we  shall  be  engaged 
hereafter  in  another  war  of  magnitude,  that  we 
may  from  the  advantage  of  the  school  already 
in  existence,  which  is  to  be  extended  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  he  able  to  enter  upon  the  strug- 
gle from  the  start  without  the  serious  mistakes 
which  it  is  conceded  were  made  at  the  outset 
of  the  late  contest. 

“I  can  not  refrain  from  observing,”  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  one  of  his  reports  as  Secretary  of 
War,  “on  a subject  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  education  of  those  who  may  be  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  on  whose 
skill  and  fidelity  our  honor  and  security  must 
so  much  depend,  that,  whatever  degree  of  per- 
fection may  be  given  to  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point  as  an  elementary  school,  yet  our 
military  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art  of  war  must  remain  imperfect  without  a 
school  of  application  and  practice.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  military  academy  will  be  full  and 
complete  for  officers  of  infantry ; but  those  who 
may  be  promoted  into  the  artillery  and  the 
corps  of  engineers  ought  to  have  the  means,  in 
a school  of  application  and  practice,  to  com- 
plete their  theoretical  knowledge  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  science  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired 
to  practice.” 

Officers  of  great  distinction  are  divided  in  all 
countries  on  the  question,  whether  the  system 
of  instruction  to  be  adopted  by  governments 
should  consist  more  of  early  and  deep  scientific 
study  or  of  early  practical  application.  These 
differences  depend  most  generally  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  mind ; for  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  students  who  are  not  completed 
are  exhausted,  and  they  naturally  prefer  what 
is  practical  to  what  is  theoretical.  Whereas 
those  who  are  able  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
mathematics,  and  to  dismiss  their  control  over 
the  intellect,  as  shown  by  the  remark  of  the 
pensioner  De  Witt,  when  taunted  with  forget- 
fulness of  their  rules,  “ They  have  passed  from 
my  memory  to  my  judgment,”  prove  that  they 
possess  such  a high  order  of  ability  as  with 
abundant  practice  to  enable  them  to  form  grand 
combinations  and  to  act  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity. 

In  England  the  ascendency  of  the  Classics  is 
established,  while  in  France  more  attention,  and 
very  great  attention,  is  paid  to  mathematical 
studies.  At  West  Point  the  French  system  in 
that  respect  is  more  followed.  The  first  two 
years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  theoretical- 
ly, and  it  is  more  applied  in  the  studies  of  the 
third  and  fourth  year.  French  and  Spanish 
are  also  taught  at  our  academy.  As  the  em- 
ployment of  a Spanish  Professor  was  not  au- 
thorized by  Congress  till  1857,  when  Mr.  Con- 
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rad,  of  Louisiana,  was  Secretary  of  War,  we 
presume  it  had  some  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mexican  provinces.  French  is 
taught  because  many  scientific  military  works 
are  in  that  language,  and  because  also  it  is 
more  universally  spoken  by  educated  men  of  all 
countries  than  any  other. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  few  and  have 
a direct  application  to  the  object — classical 
studies  or  those  of  general  literature  not  being 
embraced  in  what  is  taught.  In  England  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
education,  while  the  instruction  at  West  Point, 
being  more  special,  produces  an  officer  less 
adorned  in  some  respects  but  more  substantial. 
Upon  graduating  the  class  is  divided  into  three 
sections  founded  wholly  on  their  respective  de- 
grees of  excellence.  Those  of  the  first  section, 
as  a reward  for  extraordinary  merit,  are  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretaiy  of  War  for  any  corps 
in  the  army  they  may  select ; the  second  class, 
for  any  corps  but  the  engineers ; and  the  last 
to  the  infantiy  and  cavalry  branches  only. 

The  standing  of  each  officer  is  ascertained 
by  examining  as  well  the  conduct-roll  which  re- 
lates to  discipline,  behavior,  order,  and  subor- 
dination; as  also  the  results  of  studies  in  all 
the  departments  of  instruction.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  a spirit  of  emulation  is  highly  excited 
in  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  duties,  and  the 
result  is  an  officer  who  can  be  trusted  in  any 
station,  and  who  is  fitted  to  become  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country. 


“GREAT  STATESMANSHIP.” 

Recent  disclosures  have  left  “ the  great 
statesman”  in  a most  ridiculous  plight.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion Mr.  Seymour,  in  constantly  declining  the 
nomination,  spoke  of  the  false  position  in  which 
his  acceptance  would  place  the  party,  and  de- 
clared that  his  honor  forbade  him  to  accept. 
When,  however,  after  all  this,  he  accepted, 
those  only  were  surprised  who  did  not  know 
“ the  great  statesman.”  Those  who  did  know 
him  were  very  sure  that  his  letters  of  last  au- 
tumn declining  to  be  a candidate  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  hope  and  design  of  securing  the 
nomination. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Colonel  William 
Brown  made  a speech  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  leading  Democrats 
intended  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chase  ; that  a 
platform  agreeable  to  him  was  prepared ; that 
Mr.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  warm  advocates 
of  the  movement,  and  approved  the  platform, 
urged  in  the  New  York  delegation  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Chase,  and  wrote  a speech  with 
which  to  second  the  nomination. 

This,  of  course,  produced  a contemptuous 
denial  from  the  World.  Upon  which  Colonel 
Brown,  Alexander  Long,  and  Henry  Reed 
return  to  the  charge  with  names,  dates,  and 
challenges  of  denial,  and  finally  the  platform 
itself,  upon  which  Mr.  Chase  was  to  be  nom- 
inated, is  published.  To  this  detailed  and  over- 
whelming declaration  the  World  gasps  in  the 
most  ludicrous  manner  that  Mr.  Chase  had  no 
claims  upon  the  Democratic  party.  But  to  the 
main  question,  in  regard  to  “the  great  states- 
man,” it  makes  no  reply.  That  question  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  the  leading 
editorial  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , a 
prominent  Democratic  paper : 

“The  question,  so  far  as  Mr.  Seymour  stands  af- 
fected, is  this:  Was  he  dishonest,  or  merely  weak? 
Was  his  conduct  the  result  of  treachery  or  imbecility  t 
That  Mr.  Seymour  was  either  weak  or  dishonest,  that 
his  conduct  owed  its  origin  either  to  treachery  or  im- 
becility, is  a thing  so  palpable  as  to  forbid  denial. 
His  act  was  that  of  a knave  or  of  a fool ; and  that 
knave  or  fool— whichever  it  may  have  been— of  no 
common  magnitude.  It  is  not  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Seymour,  when  his  apologists  can  only  maintain  his 
integrity  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding,  and  his 
understanding  at  the  expense  of  his  integrity.  It  is 
not  fortunate  for  a party  to  be  committed  to  a candi- 
date in  respect  to  whose  character  there  is  a question 
which  can  only  be  anewerejl  by  an  impeachment  of 
either  his  intellectual  or  his  moral  fitness  for  the  place 
to  which  it  seeks  his  elevation.” 

Mr.  Reed  defines  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour by  the  action  of  certain  Ohio  delegates, 
and  of  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wood,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  and  Mr.  S.  L. 
M.  Barlow,  of  New  York — all  of  whom  are 
noted  and  ardent  friends  of  political  purity  and 
public  economy — as  a “ coup  de  thimble-rig.” 

How  beautiful  is  “great  statesmanship ! ” 


THE  “CHASE  PLATFORM.” 

The  platform  upon  which  certain  Democrats 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  hoped  to  nominate 
Mr.  Chase  is  now  published.  It  is  adroitly 
written,  and,  although  of  no  practical  service, 
suggests  one  or  two  observations. 

The  platform  does  not  state  frankly  the  ap- 
plication of  its  principles  to  the  acMal  situation. 
It  declares  for  equal  rights  and  exact  justice  for 
all  men,  that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  restored, 
and  that  the  broadest  basis  of  suffrage  is  the 
best.  But  then  it  says  that  this  question  must 
be  left  to  the  States,  without  national  interfer- 
ence. Very  well;  but  how  about  the  recon- 
structed States?  Is  the  declaration  to  be  re- 
troactive ? Are  the  present  organizations  to  be 
overthrown,  or  are  they  acknowledged  ? This 
is  the  very  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  the  plat- 
form intentionally  evades  it.  Mr.  Chase,  how- 


ever, was  unequivocally  committed  upon  this 
point.  He  had  acknowledged  to  the  new 
voters  themselves  the  right  of  the  national  au- 
thority, under  the  circumstances,  to  enfranchise 
them.  He  could  not  honestly  have  accepted 
the  platform  without  distinctly  stating  this  fact. 

Then  the  platform  declares  for  the  honest 
fulfillment  of  all  public  obligations,  but  asserts 
that  creditors  have  no  right  to  special  favor  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Certainly  they 
have  not.  But  the  expression  used  is  point-no- 
point. Mr.  Chase  has  plainly  said  the  Five- 
Twenties  must  be  redeemed  in  gold,  and  not 
in  greenbacks.  The  Republican  platform  de- 
nounces every  form  of  repudiation,  and  demands 
payment  according  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter.  The  Democratic  platform  declares  that 
the  letter  is  quite  enough.  The  platform  we 
are  considering  evades  this  question  also. 

These  are  the  only  important  points  in  the 
platform,  and  these  are  v.  holly  obscure.  The 
protest  against  centralization,  the  demand  for 
economy  and  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  amusing  generality  about  labor  and  the  la- 
borer, are  words  merely.  The  essential  differ- 
ence of  this  platform  from  the  Democratic  is  its 
virtual  declaration  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage. 
Had  it  been  adopted,  the  policy  of  the  party  in 
the  Southern  States  must  have  been  the  ballot 
for  the  freedmen.  The  amazing  fact  is  that  any 
intelligent  New  York  politicians  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Democratic  party,  the  bulk  of 
which,  as  the  framers  of  this  platform  know,  is 
composed  of  the  late  slaveholding  rebel  class  at 
the  South  and  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
negro-haters  at  the  North,  would  have  taken  for 
its  platform  a declaration  of  equal  rights,  and 
for  its  candidate  the  most  radical  abolition 
statesman.  And  if  those  who  drew  the  res- 
olutions were  willing  to  do  this  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  vote  for  General 
Grant. 


A FRENCH  FRIEND. 

Edward  Laboulaye,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  war,  as  fully  comprehends  the  present 
political  situation.  We  are  allowed  to  copy  a 
few  sentences  from  one.  of  his  letters  to  an  Amer- 
ican friend : 

“I  saw,  without  regret,  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  John- 
son. The  respect  for  justice  shown  in  his  trial  has 
raised  Americans  in  the  judgment  of  the  world ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  acquittal  by  one  majority  hns 
condemned  Mr.  Johnson  before  the  same  tribunal. 
And  now  the  election  of  a new  President  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress  approaches,  I need  not  tell  you 
that  all  my  wishes  are  for  General  Grant.  The  wis- 
dom and  humanity  shown  by  him  during  the  war, 
his  respect  for  law,  his  capacity  for  affairs,  prove 
him  wholly  worthy  to  stand  among  the  successors 
of  Washington.  I am  sure  that  with  him  you  will 
have  enduring  peace.  The  South  has  learned  both  to 
honor  and  to  fear  General  Grant,  and  his  Presidency 
will  complete  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

New  Hampshire  has  materially  altered  lier  natural- 
ization laws,  so  that  the  “manufacture  of  voters”  is 
not  so  easy  a process  as  formerly. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  list  of  inventions  is  a cof- 
fin which  enables  a person  buried  alive  by  mistake  to 
dig  himself  out  1 The  inventor  had  such  faith  in  bis 
work  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  buried  in  one  of 
his  coffins,  and,  after  being  in  the  ground  two  hours, 
resurrected  himself  in  a manner  which  would  have 
utterly  astounded  that  “model  agriculturist”  Jerry 
Cruncher,  in  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.”  Of  course  it 
is  patented,  and  at  last  there  is  a tax  on  death. 

The  United  States  Marshal  for  Kentucky  can  not 
enforce  the  execution  of  processes  of  the  courts  in 
that  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  intimated  to 
him  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  military. 

The  colored  men  in  the  Georgia  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  declared  ineligible  on  September  4, 
and  twenty-five  of  them  at  once  withdrew.  The  de- 
feated candidates  in  the  election  were  admitted. 

New  York  is  to  be  more  than  ever  the  Paradise  of 
Aldermen.  All  the  Common  Conncilmen  have  been 
promoted,  by  a bill  of  the  Legislature  passed  last  ses- 
sion, and  just  signed  by  the  Governor,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Aldermen,  and  the  Board  of  Conncilmen  has  been 
abolished.  If  this  is  a step  in  the  direction  of  creating 
an  independent,  active,  energetic,  and  effective  board 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  in  organization,  like 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Health  Boards,  Govern- 
or Fenton  will  be  thanked  for  signing  the  bill. 

We  remarked  in  our  last  issue  that  a decided  change 
in  the  vote  of  Vermont  in  the  State  election  of  Septem- 
ber 1 would  be  indicative  of  the  result  in  the  coming 
Presidential  contest-  There  was  a decided  change, 
and  in  the  right  direction.  The  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans is  about  27,000,  a gain  of  about  8000  votes. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  a recent  conversation, 
said  that  “he  knew  Grant  personally  very  well,  and 
that  he  was  a remarkable  man,  of  decided  military 
genius,  indomitable  energy,  and  determined  will  — 
just  the  man  for  a coup  d'itat  which  would  merge 
the  republic  into  an  empire."  He  might  have  addea, 
without  fear  of  the  contradiction  which  the  last  part 
of  his  sentence  is  sure  to  provoke,  that  his  experience 
at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh  proved  that  he  was  just 
the  man  to  merge  defeats  into  victories.  General 
Rosecrans,  who  has  lately  been  hobnobbing  with  Mr. 
Stephens,  could  have  assured  him  of  that  from  his  ex- 
perience at  Chattanooga,  where  Grant  saved  Rose- 
crans's  army  from  annihilation  after  the  defeat  at 
Chickamauga. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Bv  the  new  treaty  with  Nicaragua  the  right  of  tran- 
sit from  ocean  to  ocean  is  granted,  and  a free  port 
opened  at  each  end  of  the  route. 

There  was  a significant  scene  in  the  Nova  Scotia  As- 
sembly on  September  3.  Attorney-General  Wilkins 
made  a violent  speech  against  the  confederation  with 
Canada,  in  whicn  he  declared  that  if  redress  is  not 
given  before  the  next  session  the  people  will  appoint 
a collector  of  their  own  and  have  the  dues  paid  into 
the  local  treasury,  and  if  necessary  they  will  appeal 
to  another  nation.  Such  an  uproar  ensued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  that  the  Speaker  declared 
the  Assembly  adjourned.  The  next  day  a resolution 
repealing  the  ordin  ance  by  which  Nova  Scotia  became 
part  of  the  Dominion  was  passed  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes:  and  the  Province  is  now  “out  of  tha 
Union— in  fact  “ seceded." 
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COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA. 

Columbus,  before  the  war,  was  one  of  the 
most  thriving  cities  in  Georgia.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories that  gave  very  considerable  wealth  and 
importance  to  the  place  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
bv  General  Wilson  at  the  time  of  his  raid. 
This  destruction  was  the  occasion  of  very  great 
suffering  to  the  operatives,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  females  and  of  Northern  origin. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  is 
handsomely  and  regularly  laid  out.  The  popu- 
lation is  over  10,000. 


AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

Augusta,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on 
page  596,  is  a handsome  city  of  Georgia,  located 
on  the  Savannah  River,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  at  this  time  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing,  not  only  in  population  but 
in  prosperity  and  beauty. 


MACON,  GEORGIA. 

The  little  city  of  Macon  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
one  of  the  most  picturesque.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Bibb  County,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ocmulgee  River,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation.  It  is  connected  by  important  rail- 
roads with  Columbus  and  Augusta.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  city  make  up  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  features.  The  principal  residences  of 
the  city  are  built  on  a light  range  of  hills  lying 
back  from  the  river,  while  the  business  part  cov- 
ers the  lower  lands  or  basin  on  the  levee.  In 
1855  the  city  was  largely  interested  in  the  cot- 
ton trade,  and  engaged  to  considerable  extent  in 
manufactures.  It  has  grown  up  to  its  dimensions 
as  given  since  1822,  the  year  of  its  settlement, 
the  increase  being  very  rapid  for  a Southern 
city.  During  the  late  war  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  rebels  on  account  of  the  manu- 
factories located  there ; and  Jefferson  Davis 
once  alluded  to  it  as  “ one  of  the  chief  arsenals 
and  granaries  of  the  Confederacy.”  A Rich- 
mond paper  published  during  the  war  once  call- 
ed it  the  “National  Armory  and  Central  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Confederate  States.  ” The  city  was 
captured  by  General  Sherman  in  his  march  to 
the  sea.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  capture  it  that 
General  Stoneman  was  captured  in  July,  1864. 


SO  WE  MADE  AN  AFTERNOON  OF  IT,”  ETC. 


furnished ; and  when  I entered  he  was  overhaul- 
ing a pile  of  books  which  the  deputy-sheriff  had 
brought  to  him. 

“Good-morning,  my  dear  Blackstone.  Do 
you  know  now,  if  you  had  not  come  at  this 
moment,  I might  have  been  in  a condition  to 
dispense  with  your  services  for  the  future?  I 
sent  Mr.  Deputy-Sheriff  for  some  books.  He 
has  brought  me  a supply.  Look  at  them. 
Wouldn’t  I have  been  an  accomplished  lawyer 
before  I had  finished  the  half  of  them  ?” 

I laughed  as  I glanced  at  the  array  of  author- 
ities which  the  man  had  selected  to  amuse  his 
prisoner,  but  demanded  of  my  client  how  he 
came  to  be  in  that  position. 

“ Ask  the  sheriff.  He  keeps  me  here.” 

“ But  what  is  the  charge?” 

“Murder.” 

I started — not  so  much  at  the  answer  as  at  the 
tone,  which  I recognized  as  the  index  to  my  cli- 
ent’s most  furious  disposition.  * 

“Murder?”  I echoed. 

“Ay,  murder.  They  say  I killed  a wretch 
that  was  found  dead  in  the  highway  near  the 
town.” 

“ And  did  you?” 

“ Cool,  that,  upon  my  word.  Did  I ? Mr. 
Sheriff’s  deputy,  do  us  the  favor  to  place  the  oak 
between  us.  Mr.  Blackstone  is  my  adviser,  and 
we  must  be  alone.  Wait  a moment,  Blackstone, 
till  I see  if  the  jailer  is  out  of  ear-shot.  Did  I 
kill  the  dog?  you  asked.  Well,  then,  I did.” 

The  matter  looked  serious,  and  I drew  a chair 
toward  the  fire  and  sat  down,  silently  eying  my 
companion  and  awaiting  his  explanation. 


“ He  was  the  villain  you  cleared  in last 

month.  The  story  is  rather  long,  but  you  must 
hear  it  all.  Take  a cigar ; I have  no  pipes,  nor 
wine.  The  county  authorities,  it  appears,  claim 
a right  to  control  the  morals  of  all  their  prison- 
ers, even  the  unconvicted,  and  I drink  nothing 
but  water  here.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  my 
brain  is  remarkably  clear ; and  if  you  will  listen 
I think  I can  now  give  you  the  clew  to  a discov- 
ery, and  the  same  history  will  aid  you  to  advise 
me  as  to  my  present  position. 

“When  I left  the  court-room  in  New  York  I 
waited  at  the  door  to  see  your  client,  who  I knew 
would  be  acquitted  with  such  a witness  in  his  fa- 
vor as  I saw  he  had.  Once  on  the  track  of  Gor- 
don I determined  to  follow  him  like  a hound. 
The  crowd  that  came  out  of  the  court-room  con- 
cealed him  from  me  till  the  moment  he  passed 
me.  Your  man  was  near  him,  and  I heard  them 
mutter  an  appointment  for  the  evening.  I fol- 
lowed the  man,  assured  that  he  was  my  safest 
tool  to  deal  with.  Something  about  the  man 
pleased  me  too.  He  looked  like  a bold  fellow, 
and  the  devil  in  his  eye  was  just  what  I liked.  I 
doubted  my  ability  to  buy  him,  and  so  concluded 
to  cheat  him.  I had  my  rough  coat  on,  and  fol- 
lowing him  at  fifty  paces  distance  I turned  up 
the  legs  of  my  trowsers,  browned  my  face  with 
a piece  of  bark  that  I picked  up  on  the  side- 
walk, pushed  my  collar  under  my  cravat,  and 
dipped  my  boots  in  the  first  mud-hole  I could 
find.  The  disguise  was  not  perfect,  but  well 
enough  for  the  occasion,  and  I staggered  after 
my  man  now  more  closely  than  before.  His 
course  was  direct  to  a sailors’  boarding-house 


in Street,  and  as  he  turned  to  the  door- 

steps I accosted  him.  He  looked  at  me,  but 
made  no  reply,  and  entered  the  door,  while  I 
followed  and  fell  into  a chair  near  the  bar,  call- 
ing for  some  liquor. 

“Just  out  of  prison,  penniless,  and  friendless, 
I was  sure  that  he  had  not  yet  been  supplied  with 
money  by  his  employer ; and  I judged  rightly  in 
supposing  he  would  be  ready  to  drink  with  any 
one  who  would  pay  for  it.  I poured  four  glasses 
of  liquor  into  the  large  sand-box  on  the  floor, 
while  he  poured  as  many  down  his  throat,  and 
they  began  now  to  tell  on  him.  So  we  made  an 
afternoon  of  it,  and  by  evening  he  was  as  drunk 
as  a fool,  and  as  much  of  a fool  as  most  drunken 
men.  I got  out  of  him  the  particulars  of  his  ap- 
pointment for  the  evening,  and  resolved  to  sup- 
ply his  place  in  the  interview,  come  what  might 
out  of  it.  He  knew  he  was  drunk,  and  I easily 
persuaded  him  to  let  me  do  so.  The  hour  was 
nine.  The  place  in  the  darkest  part  of  — — Al- 
ley, whence  they  were  to  go  to  some  room  known 
only  to  Gordon. 

“I  went,  leaving  Thompson  asleep  in  his 
bed.  I again  feigned  drunkenness,  and  staggered 
against  Gordon  in  the  alley-way.  I had  learned 
enough  from  Thompson  to  be  able  to  personate 
him  in  the  dark,  and  his  voice  was  easily  done. 
Gordon  was  deceived.  How  easily  I might  have 
killed  him  then,  and  who  would  have  suspected 
me  ? But  my  object  was  not  to  kill  him.  I only 
wanted  to  find  my  child — the  child  of  my  lost 
Eve.  So  I talked  little,  refused  to  go  with  him, 
intimated  that  I had  had  enough  to  do  with  him, 
had  run  great  risks  for  little  reward,  and  sundry 


THE  LAWYER’S  STORY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Eew  readers  of  these  pages  will  remember  the 

old  jail  of County.  But  in  that  day  it  was 

the  wonder  of  gaping  boyhood  and  adult  verdan- 
cy for  many  a mile.  I have  often  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  court-house  and  looked  with  in- 
terest on  the  faces  of  the  boys  that  stood  gazing 
up  at  the  grated  windows,  and  heard  with  eager- 
ness their  whispered  remarks  to  each  other  on 
the  frowning  and  gloomy  look  of  the  walls  and 
bars.  I say  with  interest  and  eagerness,  for  in 
my  boyhood  I had  looked  with  just  such  eyes  on 
the  old  court-house  and  jail  in  my  native  village. 
And  I well  remember  my  awe  and  terror  when 

one  day  my  kind  friend  Mr.  R , one  of  the 

leading  members  of  the  bar  of  the  State,  took  me 
with  him  into  the  county  court,  then  sitting  for 
the  trial  of  some  petty  offenders. 

I found  Ashinun  in  a comfortable  room,  well 
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drunken  demands  to  know  what  more  he  wanted 
brought  him  to  the  point.  Imagine  my  horror 
as  his  plans  began  to  unfold  themselves.  I can 
not  explain  to  you  by  what  process  of  reasoning 
I arrived  at  my  knowledge.  His  explanations 
were  reserved  and  cautious,  but  I was  not  the 
ignorant  sailor  he  thought  he  was  talking  with, 
and  he  was  not  as  careful  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  known  I was  neither  stupid  by  nature  nor 
dmnk  at  the  time. 

“ Blackstone,  listen  to  me.  The  scoundrel 
has  planned  precisely  as  I told  you  the  last  even- 
ing that  I saw  you.  He  knows  that  I have  made 
a will  in  favor  of  Eve,  if  she  can  be  found.  He 
knows  where  she  is.  Her  will  is  made ; and  al- 
though she  is  not  yet  of  age  he  will  conceal  that, 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to  date  her  birth,  lie 
will  kill  her  next,  and  the  inheritance  will  be  his !” 

“Impossible !” 

“So  you  said  before.  I tell  you,  Blackstone, 
I know  those  things  of  those  two  brothers  to 
have  conceived  which  were  enough  to  damn  an 
archangel,  yet  which  they  did  boldly.  I was  not 
shocked,  as  you  are,  when  I learned  his  fiendish 
plan,  or  heard  him  speak  of  its  previous  failures. 
I was  cool,  calm,  apparently  drunk  when  it  flash- 
ed upon  me  in  all  its  hideousness,  and  I unrav- 
eled its  details  with  a skill  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  a lawyer.  Yes,  I did.  He  did  not 
dream  that  I understood  him.  But  as  he  in- 
structed me  in  my  part  I listened  and  made  rap- 
id deductions. 

“First  of  all  I was  to  come  to  this  village  and 
find  Whitstone,  who  was  to  give  me  a direction 
by  which  to  find  the  person  to  whom  this  letter 
is  directed.  That  person  found,  I was  to  pre- 
sent the  letter ; and  the  next  course  to  be  pur- 
sued is  indicated  in  the  letter.” 

“ Have  you  read  it?” 

“ Of  course  not.  It  is  sealed.  He  told  me 
enough  to  indicate  all.  I was  to  bring  some  one 

to  the  city  with  me.  To  meet  him  at  the 

House,  and  receive  further  instructions.  So  we 
parted. 

“You  may  imagine  that  I felt  myself  very 
sure  of  my  object  now.  I returned  to  my  own 
house,  assumed  a more  perfect  disguise,  and  re- 
joined Thompson  on  his  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing. I had  thought  of  attempting  to  buy  him, 
but  I gave  it  up.  He  seemed  ashamed  of  his 
drunken  frolic,  and  when  I told  him  that  he  had 
sent  me  to  meet  his  employer  he  was  apparently 
frightened.  I gave  him  briefly  the  particulars 
of  the  interview,  told  him  I had  personated  him 
to  save  him  from  blame,  and  showed  him  the 
letter  which  was  to  be  delivered  in  this  place, 
and  offered  to  accompany  him  on  the  errand, 
lie  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  we  left  town  to- 
gether and  traveled  very  comfortably  till  within 
five  miles  of  this  place. 

“We  had  taken  a carnage  at  N , and  I 

tvas  driving.  Thompson  had  been  very  quiet 
for  an  hour,  and  I began  to  fancy  there  was  a 
look  of  distrust  in  his  eye.  As  we  entered  a 
piece  of  woods  he  suddenly  turned  to  me  and 
said,  ‘You  are  no  sailor.’ 

“‘Why  not  ?’ 

“ ‘ You  drive  too  well.  I never  saw  a sailor 
hold  a rein  like  that.’ 

“ * Show  me  how  you  would  hold  them,’  said  I, 
offering  them  to  him. 

“ ‘ So,’  said  he,  furiously  grasping  them  with 
one  hand,  and  laying  the  whole  of  the  long  lash 
across  the  backs  of  the  horses,  who  sprang  like 
lightning  at  the  stroke.  The  next  instant  he 
turned  them  into  the  gutter  at  the  road-side,  over- 
threw the  entire  establishment,  lighted  on  his  feet 
of  course,  but  seized  me  by  the  throat  before  I 
could  pick  myself  up  out  of  the  heap  of  brush  into 
which  I was  thrown.  It  was  a short  fight.  He 
was  the  stouter,  I the  most  agile,  lie  was  chok- 
ing me,  and  I was  pounding  his  face;  a lucky 
chance  offered,  and  I had  a finger  in  his  eye. 
His  grasp  on  my  throat  relaxed  an  instant,  and 
1 tripped  him  into  the  gutter.  He  sprang  up 
with  a knife  in  his  hand,  and  I had  but  one  re- 
sort. I shot  him  dead. 

“ As  he  fell  the  knife  flew  to  my  feet.  I pick- 
ed it  up,  and  while  I was  looking  at  it  a wagon- 
load of  farmers  came  along.  One  of  them  rec- 
ognized the  dead  man  as  his  brother,  and  it  seems 
he  was  well  known  in  the  neighborhood.  I was 
a stranger,  ill-looking,  and,  as  was  soon  found 
out,  disguised.  I had  a knife  and  a pistol  in  my 
hand,  and  I bore  no  marks  of  injury  from  the 
dead  man.  The  horses  had  run  away.  It  was 
evident  I was  a highway-robber ; had  attacked  a 
peaceful  man,  unarmed ; had  stopped  him  on  the 
highway,  shot  him,  and  was  robbing  his  body 
when  arrested.  It  looks  mightily  like  it.  My 
pockets  were  searched,  and  1 suppose  my  watch 
and  some  other  costly  trifles,  rather  out  of  keep- 
ing with  my  dress,  helped  them  to  a conclusion 
as  to  my  character ; and  as  I refused  to  give  any 
name,  here  I am,  waiting  your  advice,  and  com- 
mitted on  a charge  of  murder.” 

“Committed  ?” 

“Ho,  I suppose  not  strictly  committed,  be- 
cause not  yet  examined.  But  I have  been  here 
four  days,  and  by  this  time  Gordon  must  be  in  a 
lempest.  I am  glad  you  are  here,  for  what  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  We  are  near  the 
point  of  discovery  if  we  are  but  cautious  and 
swift.  I have  sent  for  you  because  I am  a pris- 
oner and  helpless.” 

“ Have  you  seen  Whitstone?” 

“ I have  not.” 

“ Send  for  him.” 

In  ten  minutes  my  old  friend  Mr.  Whitstone 
entered.  He  seemed  to  be  as  sharp  as  ever. 

“ What  might  you  wish  of  me,  Sir?”  said  he 
to  the  supposed  sailor. 

“Why,  you  see,  Sir,  this  here  charge  of  mur- 
■ ler  is  a pretty  serious  one,  and  I haven’t  exactly 
in  idee  what  to  do  about  it.  I sent  for  a city 
lawyer,  and  he’s  here  this  morning.  But  he  says 
l must  hang.  Now  I mustn’t.  You  can  fix  it 
f>r  me.  What  I want  is  to  see  the  person  that 
letter  is  directed  to.” 
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Whitstone  started  and  looked  at  me.  He 
recognized  me  immediately,  and  saw  that  the 
matter  was  serious. 

“ So  you  got  this  out  of  his  pocket  after  killing 
him,  did  you  ?” 

“ I got  that  from  the  man  that  wrote  it.” 

“ Who  was  he  ?” 

“You  knows  him,  of  course,  Mr.  Whitstone. 
He  told  us,  you  see,  to  come  up  here  and  see  you, 
and  ask  where  this  person  lived,  and  take  and 
deliver  this  letter  ourselves  with  our  own  hands. 
Now  I knows  that  whomsoever  it  is  that  they’ll 
help  a poor  fellow  in  trouble  for  the  Captain’s 
sake,  and  I want  to  see  them.” 

“ Let  me  have  the  letter  and  I’ll  deliver  it  to- 
day. ” 

“Close  at  hand,”  thought  I. 

“No  you  don’t;  I wants  to  see  the  person. 
It’s  directed  to  Mr.  Jamison.  But  I knows  as 
well  as  you  that  it’s  a woman,  and  I must  see 
her.  She’ll  take  care  of  me.  Besides,  if  you 
don’t  bring  her  I’ll  send  the  letter  to  some  one 
in  New  York  as  will  pay  well  for  it.” 

Whitstone  was  in  a quandary.  Aslimun  fin- 
ished him  with  a blow. 

“Come,  old  fellow,  it’s  no  use  bothering  your- 
self. Gordon’s  folks  must  stand  by  me  in  trouble 
or  I’ll  not  stick  to  him.  I’m  in  the  market  now, 
and  the  man  that  bids  first  will  buy  me,  and  it  ’ll 
be  too  late  to  bid  higher  when  I’m  struck  off. 
Mr.  Blackstone  yonder  shall  know  all  I know  if 
I ain’t  helped  somehow.  ” 

“I’ll  be  back  in  an  hour,”  said  Whitstone, 
abruptly  leaving  the  room. 

“You’d  better,”  said  Ashmun,  laughing. 

I followed  Whitstone  from  the  jail,  and  set  a 
young  man  whom  I had  brought  with  me  on 
his  track.  Ten  minutes  afterward  they  rode  out 
of  town,  one  not  far  behind  the  other,  and  my 
young  man  soon  brought  mo  intelligence  that  he 
had  gone  to  a house  in  the  country  some  miles 
off,  whose  inhabitants,  he  had  learned,  were  two 
young  ladies  with  a housekeeper  and  servants. 
The  ladies  were  boarders.  One  was  named  Su- 
san Gray ; of  the  other  he  could  not  learn  the 
name.  Susan  Gray  I knew,  and  I could  claim 
acquaintance  with  her.  Ten  minutes  after  this 
intelligence  reached  me  I saw  from  my  window 
the  return  of  Mr.  Whitstone  alone.  He  went 
into  the  jail,  where  he  announced  that  a person 
would  call  on  Ashmun  in  the  evening,  who  would 
communicate  with  Gordon  on  his  behalf. 

Toward  evening  I rode  out  to  call  on  Susan 
Gray.  My  excuse  was  my  desire  to  know  of 
her  welfare,  having  become  accidentally  acquaint- 
ed with  her  at  the  time  of  her  grandfather’s 
death. 

She  was  exceedingly  beautiful  in  the  deep 
mourning  she  was  wearing,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  seeing  me  in  such  an  earnest  way 
that  I could  not  but  admire  and  love  her. 

It  appeared  that  she  was  living  in  a house 
which  belonged  to  her  uncle,  whom  she  described 
as  a merchant  in  England.  His  name  was  Jami- 
son. He  had  been  kind  to  her  grandfather, 
though  she  had  never  seen  him  until  since  the 
old  man's  death,  when  he  had  come  to  America, 
bringing  his  own  daughter  with  him. 

At  this  I began  to  see  the  end  of  our  search. 
Her  uncle  was,  of  course,  my  witness,  Joseph 
Gordon,  though  how  he  had  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing for  the  uncle  of  Susan  Gray  I could  not  un- 
derstand. This  daughter  of  his  was  probably 
the  object  of  our  search,  brought  most  oppor- 
tunely from  England  at  the  very  time  to  fall  into 
our  hands. 

“ Where  is  your  uncle  now?” 

“ He  was  here  this  morning,  but  has  gone  into 
town  with  Mr.  Whitstone.  He  came  up  sud- 
denly last  week,  hearing  that  his  man  was  killed, 
and  that  we  had  failed  to  receive  his  letters. 
And  Mr.  Whitstone’s  visit  seemed  to  disturb  him, 
for  he  left  word  that  possibly  he  might  take  us 
to  the  city  with  him  to-night,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  go  on  short  notice.” 

I did  not  wait  to  see  Miss  Jamison,  but  mak- 
ing their  sudden  departure  an  excuse  for  a short 
call,  I returned  to  the  village  and  to  the  cell  of 
Ashmun,  to  communicate  with  him  and  change 
our  plans  of  action. 

As  I entered  the  jail  the  deputy- sheriff  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Jamison,  a gentleman  from 
the  city,  had  gone  in  a few  moments  before,  and 
I was  about  retiring,  when  a loud  cry  within  the 
jail  startled  both  of  us,  and  we  rushed  to  the  cell 
and  dashed  open  the  door.  The  scene  was  suf- 
ficiently appalling.  On  the  floor  lay  a stranger, 
bloody,  disfigured,  and  gasping,  while  Ashmun’s 
knee  was  on  his  breast  and  his  grasp  on  his 
throat.  A fiend  looked  out  of  his  eyes  as  he 
tightened  his  hold,  and  with  a desperate  plunge 
the  victim  sought  to  escape  his  impending  doom. 

At  our  entrance  Ashmun  seemed  to  recover 
his  senses  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  his  antag- 
onist slowly  recovered  himself,  and  I looked  at 
my  client  for  an  explanation  before  I recognized 
the  face  of  his  foe. 

“ The  wretch ! See  his  accursed  countenance ! 
Does  he  not  look  like  the  hound  lie  is  ? Villain, 
where  is  my  child?  Ay,  dog,  my  child!  Eve 
was  my  wife — before  men  and  God  my  wife! 
Long  before  any  of  your  abhorred  name  knew 
her,  or  cursed  her  with  hypocritical  love,  she  was 
married  to  me.  You  did  not  know  that?  But 
since  it  has  come  to  this  I tell  you  it  was  so. 
You  lied  in  your  throat  then  when  you  said  I stole 
her,  when  you  called  me  thief.  For  that  I struck 
you.  For  that  I would  have  choked  your  small 
soul  out  of  your  vile  body  had  not  these  en- 
tered.” 

The  other  stood  trembling  and  half  fainting 
before  him,  and  at  length  sank  into  a chair  and 
begged  for  a glass  of  water,  in  a faint,  husky 
voice.  This  revived  him,  and  he  now  seemed 
to  gather  courage  from  our  presence. 

“You  shall  suffer  for  this.” 

“Shall  I?  If  you  utter  one  other  word  of 
that  sort  I will  kill  you  where  you  stand.” 

“Mr.  Sheriff,  listen  to  him,”  said  the  other, 


shrinking  behind  the  deputy,  and  shielding  him- 
self from  Ashmun’s  rage.  “ Listen  to  him,  and 
remember  this.  I will  go  to  a magistrate  imme- 
diately.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! a threat  that  likely  to  frighten  a 
man  in  prison  and  charged  with  murder!” 

“ Good.  I thank  you  for  reminding  me.  I’ll 

hang  you.  By , I’ll  hang  you !’’  And  he 

walked  toward  the  door. 

“ Stop,”  said  Ashmun,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

Gordon  stopped,  and  fairly  shook  with  terror 
as  that  iron  hand  fell  on  him. 

“Stop,  and  look  at  me.  In  my  face,  man, 
not  at  my  buttons.  Look  in  my  eyes.  So ! that 
is  something  like.  Now  mark  me.  I know 
you,  Joseph  Gordon,  and  your  whole  life.  Let 

me  whisper  in  your  ear.  Lean  closer and  you 

will  hang  if  I but  name  it.  Did  you  ever  dream 
I knew  it?  Scoundrel,  I have  every  evidence  I 
need.  Hang  me ! Look  to  yourself,  Mr.  Gor- 
don ; and  by  Him  that  made  me,  unless  I know 
this  night  where  to  find  Eve,  I will  speak  the 
word.  ” 

It  was  a curious  sight  to  see  the  eyes  of  those 
two  men  fixed  in  eternal  hatred  each  on  the  oth- 
er. Gordon’s  gaze  drooped  first,  and  he  stepped 
a pace  back  hesitatingly*  then  suddenly  drew'  a 
pistol,  and  with  a quick  aim  full  at  the  breast  of 
Ashmun  pulled  the  trigger,  but  not  so  quick  as 
to  prevent  the  blow  that  Ashmun  leveled  at  him 
with  his  tremendous  fist,  striking  with  all  the 
force  of  Acestes.  That  blow  sounds  now  in  my 
ears.  It  was  a dull,  crushing,  bloody  blow.  It 
felled  the  strong  man  like  a log,  dashing  his  head 
on  the  stone  floor,  and  as  he  fell  the  pistol  in  his 
grasp  was  discharged,  and  the  ball  passed  through 
Ashmun’s  breast.  He  staggered  against  the  wall, 
where  he  supported  himself  for  a moment,  and 
then  sank  slowly  to  the  floor,  and  a horrible  si- 
lence was  now  where  but  a moment  ago  was  such 
a fury  of  words. 

The  jailer  and  myself  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  and  at  the  men  on  the  floor.  It  was  a 
strange  scene.  The  poor  deputy-sheriff  had  no 
experience  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I but  little 
more.  I roused  him  from  his  fit  of  terror  to 
help  me  lift  them  to  beds,  and  send  for  a surgeon 
w ithout  delay.  There  was  a heap  of  bedding  on 
the  floor,  out  of  which  I extracted  two  pallets  on 
which  to  lay  them,  and  the  jailer  hastened  for 
surgical  aid.  He  was  gone  a long  time,  or  it 
seemed  long  to  me,  shut  in  that  dismal  cell  with 
two  dead  bodies ; for  Ashmun  had  fainted,  and 
the  two  lay  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  I feared 
that  unless  some  aid  should  arrive  soon  they 
would  neither  of  them  revive.  The  surgeons  at 
length  came:  two  doctors,  frightened  at  the 
scene  quite  out  of  what  little  w it  and  skill  they 
had  possessed.  Each  one  readily  assented  to  the 
propositions  of  the  other,  and  these  w'ere  so  vari- 
ous and  contradictory  that  I soon  found  I could 
guide  them  myself,  and  must  take  the  responsi- 
bility. So  I begged  the  one  to  look  after  Mr. 
Jamison’s  skull,  while  I examined  with  the  other 
the  bullet-hole  in  the  breast  of  Ashmun. 

I readily  took  off  his  coat  and  vest  by  cutting 
with  my  knife  whatever  obstructed  their  easy  re- 
moval, and  then  putting  back  his  shirt  I found 
an  inner  vest  of  silk,  and  in  that  a concealed 
pocket,  from  which  fell  a miniature.  The  dull 
eye  of  the  surgeon  failed  to  see  it  as  I secured  it 
and  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  another  part  of  the 
dress.  But  a glance  showed  me  a face  of  rare 
and  glorious  beauty.  It  was  a face  to  worship 
with  even  just  such  idolatry  as  his.  I could  par- 
don it  after  seeing  that.  The  usual  means  re- 
stored consciousness  to  Ashmun,  but  Jamison 
— or  Gordon,  as  I should  call  him — remained 
insensible.  The  blow  of  Ashmun,  heavy  as  it 
was,  would  not  have  been  fatal ; but  his  fall  had 
cut  liis  head,  and  apparently  produced  a fracture 
of  the  skull.  The  stupor  continued,  and  the 
physicians  had  no  skill  to  perform  any  surgic- 
al operation  for  his  relief. 

“ Has  he  friends?”  said  the  doctor.  “If  he 
has  they  should  be  summoned,  for  this  may  prove 
serious.” 

I dispatched  a messenger  for  Miss  Jamison 
and  Miss  Gray,  and  resumed  my  seat  near 
Ashmun,  who  "had  begun  to  move,  and  grow 
restless  with  the  sensation  of  weakness.  I had 
explained  the  circumstance  of  the  miniature  to 
him,  and  he  had  been  quiet  for  a while,  but  now 
became  exceedingly  uneasy.  The  gloom  of 
night  had  settled  on  every  thing,  and  the  pris- 
on was  dismal  beyond  description.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  care  it  was  manifest  that  with 
the  darkness  a corresponding  gloom  was  coming 
over  his  mind,  and  he  began  first  to  see  curi- 
ous phantoms,  and  then  grew  flighty,  and  then 
delirious,  and  at  length  raved  terribly.  Many 
of  his  fancies  were  queer,  many  startling,  and 
some  almost  sublime.  He  saw  chiefly  the  faces 
of  old  friends,  and  when  they  came  crowding 
around  him  he  would  laugh  and  joke  and  play 
with  them,  and  sometimes  sing  wild  songs,  not 
always  in  the  same  language,  nor  in  two  or  three 
languages  only.  It  w as  strange,  marvelous,  so 
much  so  that  the  surgeon  who  had  remained, 
and  who  had  imagined  him  only  a poor  devil 
charged  with  murder,  was  astonished,  and  at 
length  whispered  to  me,  “Who  is  he,  Sir,  if 
I may  venture  to  ask?”  “I  can  not  tell  you,” 
was  my  reply ; “ but  save  his  life,  and  I will  see 
you  amply  rewarded.” 

The  feverish  delirium  passed  away,  and  he  sank 
into  a stupor,  during  which  the  young  ladies  en- 
tered, and  hastened  to  the  side  of  Gordon,  who 
continued  insensible.  They  shrank  with  horror 
from  Ashmun,  for  they  believed  him  the  unpro- 
voked murderer  of  their  only  protector. 

As  they  entered  I looked  up  for  a moment  at 
Miss  Jamison,  thinking  sadly  that  this  was  the 
end,  and  a fitting  end,  to  the  strange,  mad  search 
which  my  poor  friend  has  so  long  pursued.  At 
length  I saw  Eve  Ashmun,  the  myth  of  whom 
I had  heard  so  much.  For  of  course  I had  no 
doubt  that  the  tall  and  queenly-looking  girl  who 


looked  around  for  her  supposed  father  was  the 
daughter  of  his  foe. 

She  was  certainly  very  beautiful.  Her  hair 
was  black,  flowing  back  from  a forehead  of  sur- 
passing purity.  But  the  eye  I did  not  like.  It 
was  blue,  beautiful,  but  bad.  Could  Eve  Gray 
have  had  such  an  eye  ? It  changed  all  my  ideas 
of  her.  But  I had  only  an  instant  for  these 
thoughts,  as  she  drew  back  with  an  expression 
of  horror  from  Ashmun’s  bed  toward  Gordon.  I 
left  Ashmun,  and  turned  to  aid  them  in  their  ef- 
forts for  Gordon.  For  a half  hour  we  had  ex- 
erted ourselves  with  some  success,  for  conscious- 
ness seemed  returning,  when  I turned  to  look  at 
my  friend.  He  sat  upright  in  bed,  gazing  with 
wild,  agonizing  eyes  across  the  room.  I followed 
his  gaze,  and  saw  Susan  Gray  standing  at  the 
head  of  Joseph  Gordon,  her  right  hand  on  his 
forehead,  which  she  bathed,  while  the  glare  of 
the  lamp  shone  on  her  exquisitely  beautiful  face. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  its  startling  re- 
semblance to  the  miniature;  and  as  the  idea 
flashed  across  my  brain  Ashmun  exclaimed, 
“Eve,  Eve,  my  child!  come  to  me,  come 
hither.  Leave  him — Eve — Eve;”  and  he  fell 
back  exhausted,  but  still  lifting  up  his  head 
feebly  he  called,  “Eve,  Eve.  Oh,  that  villain! 
He  has  stolen  her  heart  as  w’ell  as  my  child, 
and  she  does  not  know  me  nor  heed  me  nor 
hear  me;”  and  he  was  again  insensible. 

His  cry  had  of  course  startled  the  others  as 
well  as  myself,  but  they  did  not  approach  the 
poor  criminal.  Only  I saw  Susan  Gray  pause, 
and  lift  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  gaze  a mo- 
ment, as  if  that  cry  had  brought  back  some  old 
memory,  some  dim,  indistinct  vision,  which  fled 
as  quickly  again  and  was  gone.  For  a half  hour 
he  lay  senseless,  and  then  a wild,  anxious  con- 
sciousness returned. 

“ Bring  her  toward  me,  Blackstone.  Tell  her 
I wish  to  speak  to  her.” 

“ Miss  Gray,"  said  I,  in  a low  voice.  “This 
gentleman  is  not  what  you  take  him  for.  He  is 
my  friend,  Mr.  Ashmun,  a gentleman  with  whom 
you  may  converse  without  hesitation.  He  des  ires 
to  speak  with  you.” 

“I  must  have  met  him;  there  is  something 
familiar  in  his  voice.” 

‘ ‘ There  is,  there  is.  Y ou  have  heard  it  before. 
Sit  down  near  me,  my  child — my  child — my  child. 
Steady  now,  my  soul.  These  hours  are  precious. 
No,  I am  not  delirious  again,  Blackstone ; no,  I 
am  not.  But  those  two  words,  * my  child,’  well- 
nigh  made  me  mad  with  joy.  Miss  Gray,  he 
called  you,  I think.  Tell  me  if  you  remember 
your  mother.  ” 

‘ ‘ I sometimes  think  I do.  It  is  so  long  ago. 
I am  not  sure.” 

“Ah,  how  could  you  forget?  I could  not,  if 
I lived  ten  centuries  of  just  such  years  as  I have 
lived.  Did  you  love  your  mother,  child  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I loved  her,  and  though  I can  not 
recall  her  features,  yet  there  has  never  been  a day 
of  my  whole  life  that  I have  not  thought  of  her 
as  an  angel  presence.  Yes,  I loved  her.” 

“And  so  did  I.  Oh  God!  yes,  I loved  your 
mother.” 

“ You  ? What  right  had  you  to  love  her  ?” 

“Hear  that,  ye  dwellers  in  the  unseen  world! 
Eve’s  daughter  asks  me  what  right  I had  to  love 
her  mother!  Answer  her,  since  she  would  not 
yet  believe  me  if  I dared  to  tell  her ! Listen, 
child.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  scenes  of 
your  childhood  ?” 

“Some  quite  distinctly.” 

“Do  you  remember  a home  under  the  hill-side, 
with  a blue  bay  stretching  out  before  it,  and  flow- 
ers on  the  terraces,  and  a fountain,  and  a large 
dog  with  shaggy  hair,  and  a boat,  and  two  white 
ponies,  and  a low  carnage,  and  a drive  along  the 
beach  ?" 

‘ ‘ Strange ! I begin  to  recollect  all  that.  What 
can  it  be?” 

“And  now  again.  Do  yon  not  remember  a 
morning  in  June  ? The  sun  shining  on  the  bay; 
a little  child,  playing  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
strays  down  to  the  beach,  and  slips  from  a rock 
into  the  water.  The  dog  rescues  her,  at  the  -in- 
stant that  her  father  and  mother  rush  down  the 
lawn.” 

“ I see  it.  I remember.  The  dog  was  Marco 
— was  not  that  His  name?” 

* ‘ And  again.  Do  you  remember  leaving  that 
home  ? Do  you  remember  a night  on  the  Rhine 
— a dark  night — a boat  drifting  down  ? You  lay, 
wrapped  in  a cloak,  on  deck.  A man  lay  near 
you.  Now,  can  you  recall  an  attack,  a fierce 
struggle,  shouts,  cries,  and  bloodshed,  or  did  you 
sleep  through  it  all  ?” 

“Oh  no;  I woke;  I remember  it  well  now. 
I have  not  thought  of  that  in  years.” 

“ Tell  me  what  followed.” 

“I  was  carried  away.  I cried  aloud,  and  was 
stopped.  I shrieked  till  they  stifled  me.  After 
that  my  memory  is  not  distinct.  I remember 
wandering  a long  while  through  many  phices. 
As  I grew  older  my  memory  grows  more  clear. 
I know  I was  brought  here,  and  I was  told  that 
my  father  had  waited  long  to  see  me,  but  that 
he  died  before  I came;  and  so  his  father  took 
me  and  brought  me  up,  and  I lived  with  him 
till  he  died.  You  remember  that,  Mr.  Black- 
stone. But  how  do  you  remember  all  these 
things,  Sir?” 

“I!  Look  at  me.  Hold  the  light,  Black- 
stone. Look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  if  you  see 
aught  familiar.” 

“Nothing.” 

“ Eve ! Eve !”  he  cried,  in  a wild,  mournful, 
broken  voice ; and  then  in  a loud,  clear  tone,  that 
seemed  as  if  it  might  reach  the  country  on  the 
other  side  the  river,  “ Eve ! Eve !” 

Susan  Gray  again  leaned  forward,  as  if  the  cry 
were  familiar. 

“ Eve ! — not  you — not  you.  Dead  Eve ! my 
Eve!  my  own  lost  darling  I am  calling  now. 
They  say  that  the  words  we  utter  here  are  heai  d 
in  heaven.  Eve — darling — come  back,  and  tell 
her  who  I am!  Is  she  not  yours,  your  child, 
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“Nonsense!”  said  Harry  Gresham;  “you 
should  have  insisted.  We  ought  not  to  let  her 
go  to  any  expense.  I don’t  suppose  she  has  a 
shilling  more  than  she  wants  for  her  own  affairs.  ” 

“But  I could  not  help  it,”  said  his  wife. 

I don’t  know  what  Lottie  had  said  to  her,  but 
she  was  evidently  a little  frightened.  As  for 
Harry,  I think  he  would  have  liked  to  leave  a 
bank-note  for  me  on  one  of  the  tables.  People 
have  told  me  since  that  it  was  a very  bad  sign, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  people  are  getting  reck- 
less about  money  that  they  think  of  throwing  it 
away  in  presents ; but  I can  not  say  I have  had 
much  experience  of  that  weakness.  The  new 
brother  who  had  come  with  them  was  a very 
different  kind  of  man.  I can  not  say  I took  to 
him  at  first.  He  was  not  a wealthy,  simple- 
minded,  lavish  Creature  like  his  brother.  He 
was  more  like  other  people.  Harry  Gresham 
was  red  and  white,  like  a girl,  inclining  to  be 
stout,  though  he  was  not  above  thirty,  and  with 
the  manners  which  are,  or  were,  supposed  to  be 
specially  English — downright  and  straightfor- 
ward. Gerald  was  a few  years  older,  a little 
taller,  bronzed  with  the  sun,  and  bearing  the  in- 
describable look  of  a man  who  has  mixed  much 
with  the  world.  I looked  at  Lottie  Stoke  when 
I made  my  first  observations  upon  the  stranger, 
and  saw  that  she  too  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
strange  expression,  half  of  repugnance,  half  of 
wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  Lottie  had  not  done 
her  duty  in  the  way  of  marrying,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  in  her  early  youth.  She  had  re- 
fused very  good  offers,  as  her  mother  was  too  apt 
to  tell  with  a little  bitterness.  Now  at  last, 
when  things  were  going  so  badly  with  the  fam- 
ily, she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  try ; but  when 
she  did  so  she  expected  a second  Harry  Gresh- 
am, and  not  this  man  of  the  world.  She  looked 
at  him  as  a martyr  might  look,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a precipice,  gathering  up  her  strength 
for  the  plunge,  shrinking  yet  daring  every  thing. 
My  party  was  quite  dull  for  the  first  hour  because 
of  this  pause  which  Lottie  made  on  the  brink,  for 
she  was  always  the  soul  of  every  thing.  When 
I saw  her  all  at  once  rise  up  from  the  chair  where 
she  had  been  sitting  obstinately  beside  old  Mrs. 
Beresford,  and  go  up  to  Mrs.  Gresham,  who  was 
standing  aside  with  her  brother-in-law  looking 
on,  I knew  she  had  made  up  her  mind  at  last, 
and  taken  the  plunge.  An  experienced  rich 
young  man  of  the  nineteenth  century ! I 
thought  to  myself  she  might  spare  her  pains. 

Just  at  that  moment  I saw  the  gorgeous  figure 
of  John  Thomas  appear  at  the  end  of  my  lawn, 
and  a sudden  flush  of  anger  came  over  me.  I 
got  up  to  see  what  he  wanted,  thinking  they  had 
sent  him  back  again  notwithstanding  my  refusal. 
But  just  before  I reached  him  I perceived  that 
his  errand  was  to  his  master,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
telegram.  Mr.  Gresham  tore  it  open  at  my  side. 
He  ran  his  eye  over  the  message,  and  muttered 
something  between  his  teeth  and  grew  red  all 
over  in  indignation  or  trouble.  Then,  seeing 
me,  he  turned  round,  with  an  effort,  with  one 
of  his  broad  smiles. 

“Business  even  in  the  midst  of  pleasure,”  he 
said.  “ Is  it  not  too  bad  ?” 

“If  it  is  only  business — ” said  I.  Whenever 
I see  one  of  those  telegraph  papers  it  makes  my 
heart  beat.  I always  think  somebody  is  ill  or 
dead. 

“ Only  business,  by  Jove'"  said  Harry.  His 
voice  was  quite  subdued,  but  he  laughed — a 
laugh  which  sounded  strange  and  not  very  nat- 
ural. Then  he  gave  himself  a sort  of  shake,  and 
thrust  the  thing  into  his  pocket,  and  offered  me 
his  arm,  to  lead  me  back  to  my  place.  “By- 
tlie-by,”  he  said,  “I  am  ready  to  quarrel  with 
you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  When  we  are  so  near, 
why  don’t  you  let  us  be  of  some  use  to  you?  It 
would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  both  to  Ada  and 
me.” 

“ Oh,  thanks ; but  indeed  I don’t  want  any 
help,”  I cried,  abruptly  coming  to  a sudden  stop 
before  Lady  Denzil’s  chair. 

“ You  are  so  proud,”  he  said,  with  a smile, 
and  so  left  me  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the 
game,  where  they  were  clamoring  for  him.  He 
played  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  entering  into 
every  thing  with  the  greatest  spirit ; and  yet  I 
felt  a little  disturbed.  Whether  it  was  for  Lottie, 
or  whether  it  was  for  Harry  Gresham  1 could  not 
well  explain  to  myself ; a feeling  came  over  me 
like  the  feeling  with  which  one  sometimes  wakes 
in  the  morning  without  any  reason  for  it — an  un- 
easy restless  sense  that  something  somehow  was 
going  wrong. 

The  Greshams  were  the  last  of  my  party  to  go 
away,  and  I went  to  the  gate  with  them,  as  I 
had  a way  of  doing,  and  lingered  there  for  a few 
minutes  in  the  slanting  evening  light.  It  was 
nearly  seven  o’clock,  but  they  did  not  dine  till 
eight  and  were  in  no  hurry.  She  wore  a very 
pretty  dress — one  of  those  soft  pale  grays  which 
soil  if  you  look  hard  at  them — and  had  gathered 
the  long  train  over  her  arm  like  a figure  in  a pic- 
ture ; for  though  she  was  not  very  refined,  Ada 
Gresham  was  not  a vulgar  woman  to  trail  her 
dress  over  a dusty  road.  She  had  taken  her  hus- 
band’s arm  as  they  went  along  the  sandy  brown 
pathway,  and  Gerald  on  the  other  side  carried 
her  parasol  and  leaned  toward  her  to  talk.  As  I 
looked  at  them  I could  not  but  think  of  the 
strange  differences  of  life:  how  some  people 
have  to  get  through  the  world  by  themselves  as 
best  they  may,  and  some  have  care,  and  love, 
and  protection  on  every  side  of  them.  These 
two  would  have  kept  the  very  wind  from  blowing 
upon  Ada ; they  were  ready  to  shield  her  from 
every  pain,  to  carry  her  in  their  arms  over  any 
thorns  that  might  come  in  her  way.  The  sun- 
shine slanted  sideways  upon  them  as  they  went 
along,  throwing  fantastic  broken  shadows  of  the 
three  figures  on  the  hedgerow,  and  shining  right 
into  my  eyes.  I think  I can  see  her  now  leaning 
on  her  husband’s  arm,  looking  up  to  his  brother, 
with  the  pretty  sweep  of  the  gray  silk  over  her 
arm,  the  white  embroiderpd  skirls  beneath,  and 
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the  soft  rose-ribbons  that  caught  the  light.  Poor 
Ada ! I have  other  pictures  of  her,  besides  this 
one,  in  my  memory  now. 

Next  day  we  had  a little  discussion  upon  the 
new  brother,  in  the  afternoon  when  my  visitors 
looked  in  ujxm  me.  We  did  not  confine  our- 
selves to  that  one  subject.  We  diverged,  for  in- 
stance, to  Mrs.  Gresham’s  toilet,  which  was  so 
pretty.  Lottie  Stoke  had  got  a new  bonnet  for 
the  occasion ; but  she  had  made  it  herself,  Jlnd 
though  she  was  very  clever  she  was  not  equal  to 
Elise. 

“Fancy  having  all  one’s  things  made  by 
Elise !”  cried  Lucy,  the  little  sister,  with  a rap- 
ture of  anticipation.  “ If  ever  I am  married  no- 
body else  shall  dress  me." 

“ Then  you  had  better  think  no  more  of  cu- 
rates,” said  some  malicious  critic,  and  Lucy 
blushed.  It  was  not  her  fault  if  the  curates 
amused  her.  They  were  mice  clearly  intended 
by  Providence  for  fun  and  torture.  She  was  but 
sixteen  and  meant  no  harm,  and  what  else  could 
the  kitten  do  ? 

Then  a great  controversy  arose  among  the  girls 
as  to  the  claims  of  the  new  brother  to  be  called 
handsome.  The  question  was  hotly  discussed 
on  both  sides,  Lottie  alone  taking  no  part  in  the 
debate.  She  sat  by  very  quietly,  with  none  of  her 
usual  animation.  Nor  did  she  interpose  when 
the  Gresham  lineage  and  connection — the  little 
cockney  papa  who  was  like  a shabby  little  miser, 
the  mother  who  was  large  and  affable  and  splen- 
did, a kind  of  grand  duchess  in  a mercantile 
way — were  taken  in  hand.  Lottie  could  give 
little  sketches  of  them  all  when  she  so  pleased ; 
but  she  did  not  please  that  day. 

“This  new  one  does  not  look  like  a nobody,” 
said  one  of  my  visitors.  ‘ ‘ He  might  be  the  Hon- 
orable Gerald  for  his  looks.  He  is  fifty  times 
better  than  Mr.  Gresham,  though  Mr.  Gresham 
is  very  nice  too.” 

“And  he  has  such  a lovely  name !”  cried  Lucy. 
“Gerald  Gresham!  Any  girl  I ever  heard  of 
would  marry  him  just  for  his  name.  ” 

“They  have  all  nice  names,”  said  the  first 
speaker,  who  was  young  too,  and  attached  a cer- 
tain weight  to  this  particular.  “They  don’t 
sound  like  mere  rich  people.  They  might  be  of* 
a good  old  family  to  judge  by  their  names.” 

“Yes;  she  is  Ada,”  said  Lucy,  reflectively, 
“and  he  is  Harry,  and  the  little  boy’s  name  is 
Percy.  But  Gerald  is  the  darling ! Gerald  is 
the  one  for  me !” 

The  window  was  open  at  the  time,  and  the 
child  was  talking  incautiously  loud,  so  that  I was 
not  much  surprised,  for  my  part,  when  a peal  of 
laughter  from  outside  followed  this  speech,  and 
Ada,  with  her  brother-in-law  in  attendance,  ap- 
peared under  the  veranda.  Of  course,  Lucy  was 
covered  with  confusion ; but  her  blushes  became 
the  little  creature,  and  gave  her  a certain  shy 
grace  which  was  very  pretty  to  behold.  As  for 
Lottie,  I think  the  contrast  made  her  paler. 
Looking  at  her  beautiful  refined  head  against 
the  light,  nobody  could  help  admiring  it;  but 
she  was  not  round  and  dimpled  and  rosy  like  her 
little  sister.  After  a while  Gerald  Gresham  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  comer  where  Lottie  was  to 
talk  to  her;  but  his  eyes  sought  the  younger 
creature  all  the  same.  A man  has  it  all  his  own 
way  when  there  is  but  one  in  the  room.  He 
was  gracious  to  all  the  girls,  like  a civilized  En- 
glish sultan ; but  they  were  used  to  that,  poor 
things,  and  took  it  very  good-naturedly. 

“ It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  place,”  said  Lucy;  and  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased, though  her  cheeks  burned  more  hotly 
than  ever  when  he  took  advantage  of  her  in- 
cautious speech. 

“I  must  not  let  you  forget  that  it  is  Gerald 
who  is  the  darling,  ” he  said,  laughing.  Of  course 
it  was  quite  natural,  and  meant  nothing,  and  per- 
haps no  one  there  but  Lottie  and  myself  thought 
any  thing  of  this  talk ; but  it  moved  her,  poor 
girl,  with  a certain  mortification,  and  had  a cu- 
rious effect  upon  me.  I could  not  keep  myself 
from  thinking,  Would  it  be  Lucy  after  all  ? Aft- 
er her  sister  had  made  up  her  mind  in  despera- 
tion ; after  she  had  screwed  her  courage  to  the 
last  fatal  point ; after  she  had  consciously  com- 
mitted herself  and  compromised  her  maiden  up- 
rightness, would  it  be  Lucy  who  would  w in  the 
prize  without  an  effort  ? 1 can  not  describe  the 
effect  it  had  upon  me.  It  made  me  bum  with 
indignation  to  think  that  Lottie  Stoke  was  put- 
ting forth  all  her  powers  to  attract  this  stranger 
— this  man  who  was  rich,  and  could  buy  her  if 
he  pleased ; and,  at  the  same  time,  his  looks  at 
Lucy  filled  me  with  the  strangest  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. I ought  to  have  been  glad  that  such 
humiliating  efforts  failed  of  success,  and  yet  I 
was  not.  I hated  them,  and  yet  I could  not  bear 
to  think  they  would  be  in  vain. 

“ And  Harry  has  gone  to  town  again  to-day,” 
said  Ada,  with  a pout  of  her  pretty  mouth, 
“though  he  promised  to  stay  and  take  me  up 
the  river.  They  make  his  life  wretched  with 
those  telegrams  and  things  I ask  him,  What 
is  the  good  of  going  on  like  this,  when  we  have 
plenty  of  money  ? And  then  he  tells  me  I am  a 
little  fool  and  don’t  understand.” 

“I  always  feel  sure  something  dreadful  has 
happened  whenever  I see  a telegram,”  said  Mrs. 
Stoke. 

“Oh,  we  are  quite  used  to  them:  they  are 
only  about  business,”  said  Ada,  taking  off  her 
hat  and  smoothing  back,  along  with  a twist  of 
her  pretty  hair,  the  slightest  half  visible  pucker 
of  care  from  her  smooth  young  brow. 

“ Only  business  !”  said  Gerald.  They  were 
the  same  words  Harry  had  said  the  day  before, 
and  they  struck  me  somehow.  When  he  caught 
my  eye  he  laughed,  and  added  something  about 
the  strange  ideas  ladies  had.  “ As  if  any  acci- 
dent, or  death,  or  burial  could  be  half  so  im- 
portant as  business,”  he  said,  with  the  half  sneer 
which  we  all  use  as  a disguise  to  our  thoughts. 
And  some  of  tl.e  little  party  exclaimed,  and  some 
laughed  with  him.  To  be  sure,  a man  in  busi- 


ness, like  Harry  Gresham,  or  a man  of  the  world, 
like  his  brother,  must  be  less  startled  by  such 
communications  than  such  quiet  country  people 
as  we  were.  That  was  easy  enough  to  see. 

That  same  night,  when  I came  across  from  the 
Lodge,  where  I had  been  spending  the  evening, 
Dinglewood  stood  blazing  out  against  the  sky 
with  all  its  windows  lighted  up.  Sir  Thonr  s, 
who  was  walking  across  the  Green  with  me,  it 
was  so  fine  a night,  saw  me  turn  my  head  that 
way  and  looked  too.  The  whole  house  had  the 
air  of  being  lighted  up  for  an  illumination.  It 
always  had  ; it  revealed  itself,  its  different  floors, 
and  even  the  use  of  its  different  rooms  to  all  the 
world  by  its  lights.  The  Greshams  were  the 
kind  of  people  who  have  every  new  improvement 
that  money  can  procure.  They  made  gas  for 
themselves,  and  lighted  up  the  entire  house,  in 
that  curious  mercantile  millionaire  way  which 
you  never  sec  in  a real  great  house.  Sir  Thom- 
as’s look  followed  mine,  and  he  shook  his  gray 
head  a little. 

“ I hope  no  harm  will  come  of  it,”  he  said ; 
“ they  are  going  very  fast  over  there,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave. I hope  they  are  able  to  keep  it  up.” 

“ Able !”  said  I ; “ they  are  frightfully  rich ;” 
and  I felt  half  aggrieved  by  the  very  supposition. 

“Yes,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  “they  would  need 
to  be  rich.  For  a little  while  that  may  do ; but 
I don’t  think  an  man  in  business  can  be  rich 
enough  to  staud  that  sort  of  thing  for  a long  time 
together.” 

“ Oh,  they  an  bear  it,  no  doubt,”  I said,  im- 
patient of  Sir  Thomas’s  old-fashioned  ways. 
“Of  course  it  was  very  different  in  the  Coven- 
trys’  time.” 

“Ah,  in  the  Coventry  s’  time,”  said  Sir  Thom- 
as, regretfully;  “one  does  not  often  get  such 
neighbors  as  the  Coventrys.  Take  care  of  that 
stone.  And  now,  here  we  are  at  your  door.” 

“Good-night!”  said  I,  “and  many  thanks;” 
but  I stood  outside  a little  in  the  balmy  evening 
air,  as  Sir  Thomas  went  home  across  the  Green. 
I could  not  see  Dinglewood  from  my  door,  and 
the  Lodge,  which  was  opposite,  glimmered  in  a 
very  different  way,  with  faint  candles  in  Lady 
Denzil’s  chamber,  and  some  of  the  servants’ 
sleeping-rooms,  and  the  soft  white  lamp-light  in 
the  windows  below ; domestic  and  necessary 
lights,  not  like  the  blaze  in  the  new  house.  Sir 
Thomas  plodded  quietly  home,  with  his  gray 
head  bent  and  his  hands  behind  him  under  his 
coat,  in  the  musing  tranquillity  of  old  age ; and 
a certain  superstitious  feeling  came  over  me.  It 
was  my  gaze  at  the  illuminated  house  which 
made  him  say  those  uncomfortable  words.  I 
felt  as  if  1 had  attracted  to  the  Greshams,  poor 
children,  in  their  gayety  and  heedlessness  the 
eye  of  some  sleeping  Fate. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A urgent  number  of  the  Liverpool  Mercury  contains 
about  six  columns  of  reading  matter  describing  two 
fearful  disasters  which  have  lately  thrilled  the  com- 
munity. These  are  mentioned  as  the  “ Awful  Rail- 
way Accident  in  North  Wales,”  and  the  “ Frightful 
Explosion  at  the  Mersey  Steel  and  Iron  Works.”  In 
the  one  case,  by  a collision  of  trains  a quantity  of 
petroleum  was  ignited,  and  four  railway  carriages  were 
enveloped  in  the  flames  and  burned  to  cinders,  with 
their  helpless  occupants.  In  the  other  case,  from  a 
defective  boiler,  or  some  unusual  pressure  of  steam,  a 
boiler  exploded,  and  many  workmen  were  not  merely 
killed,  but  so  horribly  torn  and  mangled  that  their 
fearful  and  lingering  agonies  were  most  distressing  to 
witness. 

Such  terrible  catastrophes  are  becoming  familiar  to 
the  public  mind.  We  read  the  account,  shiver  at  the 
horrid  details,  hope  the  matter  will  be  investigated, 
and  turn  to  some  more  agreeable  portion  of  the  news- 
paper. There  have  been  such  wholesale  railroad 
slaughters  in  this  country  as  would  now  induce,  one 
would  suppose,  the  most  rigid  watchfulness  and  care. 
But  hair-breadth  escapes  are  considered  fortunate— 
and  forgotten.  Only  a short  time  ago  the  Norwich 
steamboat  train,  with  its  freight  of  passengers,  came 
into  sudden  contact  with  a cart  upon  the  track.  The 
driver  had  gone  to  sleep,  leaving  his  horse  to  pursue 
his  own  course  to  the  Boston  market,  and  the  flag- 
man, who  should  have  been  at  the  crossing  where  the 
accident  occurred,  was  not  at  his  post,  having  over- 
slept himself.  In  this  instance,  through  a singular 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  passengers  escaped 
serious  injury.  But  what  practical  lesson  is  learned 
in  consequence  ? It  has  been  stated  that  the  rails  of 
the  “ Portland  Division”  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
are  in  a very  unsafe  condition.  In  one  of  the  shop 
windows  in  Boston  there  has  been  on  exhibition  a 
drawing  giving  full-size  sketches  of  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  rails  and  rail-joints  of  the  Portland  sec- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  civil  engineer 
who  made  these  sketches  says  they  were  taken  on  the 
spot.  “ Only  a broken  rail”  is  often  given  as  the 
cause  of  an  accident.  The  public  have  a right  to  cir- 
culate reports  respecting  any  road  which  is  deemed 
unsafe.  If  rumors  arise  they  should  be  refuted  by 
thorough  investigation  and  repair.  A railroad  track 
should  be  above  suspicion. 

The  mortality  among  children  is  always  great  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  A writer  in  the  Lancet  rec- 
ommends hot  milk  (that  which  has  been  boiled  or 
scalded  is  probably  referred  to)  as  a specific  for  diar- 
rhea, dysentery,  and  incipient  cholera.  It  states  that 
a pint  every  four  hours  will  check  the  most  violent 
case,  and  that  half  a pint  every  meal  will  relieve  gradu- 
ally and  pleasantly  any  ordinary  case. 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  it  has  seen  a 
curiosity,  and  announces  it  thus:  “We  were  shown 
yesterday  a two-cent  piece  pftt  into  a contribution  box 
in  one  of  our  country  churches  by  a young  man  worth 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  As  the  contribution  was  in 
behalf  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. , each  generosity  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a passing  notice.” 

It  is  reported  that  a Baptist  clergyman  in  Phila- 
delphia recently  received  a fifty-dollar  greenback  for 
performing  the  rite  of  baptism. 

Those  who  say  they  would  gladly  keep  awake  in 
church,  but  find  it  impossible,  can  no  longer  offer  an 
excuse.  A remedy  for  sleeping  has  been  suggested, 
which  drowsy  church-goers  will  And  effectual.  “ Take 
a piece  of  horse-radish  root  of  good  size,  and  of  a fin- 
ger’s length,  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  moment  the 
sermon  begins  put  a piece  in  your  mouth  about  the 
size  of  a common  corn,  bite  and  moisten  it  faithfully 
with  the  saliva,  and  the  eyes  will  not  only  be  easily 
kept  open,  but  a tearful  attcatioa  may  also  be  pro- 


moted, to  the  exclusion  of  drowsiness  till  the  sermon 
ends.” 

General  Napier,  who  experienced  a sun-stroke  while 
in  Sind  (from  which,  however,  he  recovered),  is  of 
opinion  that  death  by  this  means  would  be  painless. 
He  says : “I  was  just  deadly  sleepy ; it  was  deadly  had 
I been  left  alone ; but  the  only  feeling  of  the  transi- 
tion would  have  been  a tiredness  like  that  experienced 
at  being  suddenly  waked  up  before  time.  This  was 
to  a degree  almost  to  be  called  painful ; then  came  a 
pleasant  drowsiness  with  anger  that  the  doctors  would 
not  let  me  sleep.”  The  effect  of  excessive  cold  is  very 
similar. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  is  said  to  have  met  the 
approbation  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  when  at  Wor- 
cester: “Champagne,  soup,  Champagne,  rice,  Cham- 
pagne, eggs,  Champagne,  ham,  Champagne,  ice  water, 
Champagne."  However,  the  embassy  pays  its  own 
expenses  1 

A singular  phenomenon  occurred  a week  or  two 
ago  not  far  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  About  noon 
some  men  who  were  working  on  a plantation  were 
much  alarmed  by  an  apparent  opening  of  the  clouds, 
which  were  thick  and  heavy.  Suddenly  a brilliant 
whitish  red  glare  overspread  an  immense  mass  of 
black  clouds,  on  the  centre  of  which  appeared  a fun- 
nel-like aperture  about  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter, 
the  sides  of  which  presented  the  appearance  of  ragged 
flames  darting  like  fiery  tongues,  and  licking  and 
lapping  at  a large  white  object  passing  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  down  through  the  aperture.  It  grew 
more  intensely  bright  as  it  approached  the  earth,  and 
struck  with  a sound  like  a sudden,  terrific  clap  of 
thunder,  which  seemed  to  make  the  surrounding  bills 
quiver  to  their  foundations.  After  some  hours  the 
place  where  the  fiery  missive  had  struck  was  exam- 
ined. The  ledge  of  rocks  where  it  had  fallen  was 
split  and  torn  into  fragments  over  a distance  of  about 
fifty  feet,  and  steam  poured  out  of  the  hole  where  the 
mass  had  buried  itself  which  was  too  hot  to  approach. 
Some  days  afterward  investigations  were  made,  and 
at  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  aerolite  was 
found.  It  measured  about  seven  feet  from  apex  to 
base,  and  at  the  greatest  circumference  about  ten  feet 
round.  It  is  specifically  very  heavy,  and  the  lump  can 
not  weigh  less  than  five  or  six  tons. 

Two  visitors  in  Salt  Lake  City  entered  a shop  to 
purchase  photographs  of  Brigham  Young  and  such 
views  as  they  might  fancy.  They  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  clerk,  who,  however,  kept  glancing 
uneasily  at  a shabbily-dressed  old  woman  who  was 
leaning  on  a show-case  near  by.  After  selecting 
various  portraits  and  views,  the  buyers  said:  “Now 
show  us  some  pictures  of  Mrs.  Brigham  Young." 
“ Sh— sh— sh,  wTe  haven’t  any,”  whispered  the  clerk. 
“Don’t  you  take  them  at  the  gallery  up  stairs!1” 
“ Yes,”  replied  he,  with  a stealthy  glance  at  the  old 
woman;  “but  we  are  not  allowed  to  sell  them." 
“Can’t  you  show  us  some  copies — simply  point  them 
out  to  us  ?”  persisted  the  inquisitive  strangers.  Here 
the  clerk,  without  replying,  walked  away  in  a state 
of  perturbation.  The  old  woman  left  the  store.  He 
returned  and  said:  “Gentlemen,  that  old  lady  is  one 
of  Brigham  Young’s  first  wives.  Visitors  can  not  be 
too  considerate  here  in  the  presence  of  strangers.” 

An  event,  both  horrible  and  ludicrous,  is  repoited 
to  have  occurred  recently  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  A cer- 
tain individual  having  died,  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances repaired  to  his  house  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  by  following  him  to  his  grave.  The  procession 
was  formed ; but  before  moving  hospitalities  were  ex- 
tended  in  the  shape  of  a good,  stiff  brandy-julep  t<i 
each,  so  as  the  better  to  enable  them  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  the  long  march  to  the  new  burying-ground. 
While  the  pall-bearers,  who  were  standing  by  the 
hearse,  were  slowly  sipping  their  juleps,  and  now  and 
again  giving  the  goblets  a slight  shake  to  settle  the 
ice  in  them,  a noise  was  heard  in  the  coffin,  which 
turned  some  faces  whiter  than  they  had  been  for  years 
before.  The  undertaker  at  length  mustered  courage 
to  unscrew  the  coffin-lid,  when  the  supposed  corpse  sat 
up  and  coolly  asked  for  his  julep.  Having  quenched 
his  thirst,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  in  a sort  of 
trance,  and  knew  all  that  was  going  on  around  him, 
but  was  unable  to  rouse  himself  until  the  familiar  jin- 
gle of  the  ice  and  the  delicious  smell  of  the  brandy  and 
mint  in  the  goblets  infused  new  life  into  his  system, 
and  he  was  able  to  break  the  trance. 

Minargent,  said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  sil- 
ver, has  lately  been  invented  in  Paris.  It  is  composed 
of  one  thousand  parts  of  pure  copper,  6even  hundred 
parts  of  pure  nickel,  fifty  parts  of  pure  tungsten,  ten 
parts  of  pure  aluminium.  It  possesses  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whiteness,  malleability,  ductility,  tenac- 
ity, sonorousness,  and  density  of  silver,  has  a supe- 
rior lustre,  and  wears  better.  Minargent  may  be  used 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  silver  is  applicable. 

In  Paris  the  rapid  work  of  demolition  and  recon- 
struction has  produced  great  changes  even  within  the 
last  few  months.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  may 
be  inferred,  perhaps,  from  the  amount  of  damages 
awarded  to  owners  and  occupants  of  real  estate  in  the 
Rues  de  la  Chaussee  d’Antin,  du  Helder,  and  Tailhaut, 
required  for  the  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  landlords  is 
11,000,000  francs,  and  to  the  occupants  1,592,750  francs. 
This  street  cuts  through  some  of  the  best  and  busiest 
localities  in  Paris. 

London  thieves  are  beginning  to  wear  the  uniform 
of  postmen,  and,  thus  protected,  they  pick  the  locks 
of  street  letter-boxes,  and  walk  off  with  the  contend 
in  broad  daylight.  Have  we  thieves  of  a similar 
kind  ? If  not,  what  becomes  of  some  missing  letters  ? 

For  many  years  the  French  Government  have  held 
out  a large  reward  to  any  one  who  would  discover  and 
communicate  a satisfactory  test,  other  than  that  of 
actual  decomposition,  by  which  death  may  be  infalli- 
bly indicated.  The  following  method,  recently  given 
to  the  French  Government,  will  probably  take  the 
prize : Hold  a.  lighted  candle  to  any  portion  of  the 
body ; a blister  will  soon  rise.  If  on  puncture  it  gives 
out  a fluid  substance,  death  has  not  taken  place ; if  it 
emits  air  only,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  life  has  be- 
come entirely  extinct. 

California  has  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the  lux- 
uriant growth  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  silk-worn.  Very  little  capital  is  required 
in  commencing  this  business ; it  is  clean  and  health- 
ful, and  can  be  easily  managed  in  a great  degree  by 
women  and  children.  Moreover,  there  will  always  be 
a good  demand  for  the  products  of  the  silk-worm. 

The  project  of  uniting  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio has  been  decided  to  be  feasible,  and  able  engineers 
say  that  it  will  cost  about  $40,000,000.  It  was  proposed 
to  raise  $20,000,000  of  this  in  the  United  States,  and 
$20,000,000  in  England.  These  loans  were  to  be  se- 
cured by  a grant  of  10,000,000  acres  of  land  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  A gentleman  of  Toronto  has 
undertaken  the  financial  management  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  some  time  ago  obtained  guaranties  from 
American  capitalists  that  they  would  furnish  $20,000,- 
000  if  the  balance  should  be  subscribed  in  Europe,  and 
the  land-grant  secured.  For  several  months  he  has 
been  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  his  prospects  of 
success  in  securing  the  other  $20,000,000  are  very  satis- 
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throaghtbe  tbipi  of  the 

^ st  i'u  * ^ ^ 

" y -'  dy  dealer,”  the  ‘ 1 umbrel- 

" ^ la  dealer,”  the  “balloon 
SHOE-LACE  MAN.  man,”  and  the  “cigar 

dealer”  belong  to  this 
class.  Often  the  first,  whose  business  requires 
him  to  remain  stationary,  is  blind  or  lame,  and 
sympathy  for  his  misfortune  frequently  proves 
important  to  his  success.  When  John  China- 
man comes  to  New  York  he  is  almost  certain  to 
start  a candy  stand,  and  takes  to  that  trade  as 


Among  the  “Street 
Arabs”  of  New  York 
there  are  many  distinct 
characters  of  people. 

Embraced  under  the 
head  are  to  be  includ- 
ed pickpockets,  beggars, 
and  prostitutes  that  prey 
upon  the  populace,  as 
well  as  the  itinerant  sell- 
ers, buyers,  etc.,  who 
profess  to  make  some 
return  for  what  they 
receive;  but  it  is  only 
from  the  latter  class  that 
our  present  illustrations 
are  selected.  These  are 
to  be  seen  every  day  in 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

Among  the  street  buy- 
ers is  the  “old  hat”  man, 
familiar  in  the  more  se- 
cluded streets  devoted  to 
residences.  His  business  v|g|  L™ 
requires  him  to  pass  slow-  xj|  m 
ly  through  the  streets,  I 
calling  out  in  tones  that  y MS 
can  hardly  be  distinguish-  — ||J 

ed,  and  which  would  not  wj 

be  recognized  if  his  bun- 
die  of  old  hats  did  not  — 
proclaim  his  trade,  “Old 
hats  to  buy — old  hats!” 

Generally  these  street 
criers — whether  buyers  of  sellers- 
from  much  straining  of  their  lungs  and  exposure 
to  all  sorts  of  weather ; and  their  appearance  and 
voice  are  alike  repulsive.  There  are  a large 
number  of  these  buyers  in  New  York,  and  they 
collect,  paying  cash,  or  making  exchanges  of 
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UMBRELLA  DEALER. 

their  arms,  thus  hoping  to  arouse  sympathy,  and 
no  doubt  often  succeeding.  An  old  legend  has 
long  been  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  these 
children  are  hired  to  the  beggars,  and  that  they 
are  not,  as  a general  thing,  their  mothers.  How 
true  this  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Curious  would  be  the  history  of  these  charac- 
ters, if  it  could  be  traced,  and  still  more  so  the 
habits,  and  customs,  and  social  and  commercial 
organizations  of  these  people,  if  they  could  be 
divulged.  They  begin  life  for  themselves  at  a 
very  early  age — often  before  they  are  ten  years 
of  age.  They  find  their  chief  amusement  at 
their  cheap  “hops,”  the  beer-shops,  and  the 
theatres ; the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is 
by  no  means  delicate ; concubinage  is  far  more 
common  than  marriage;  the  sanctity  of  the 


NEW  YORK  “STREET  ARABS.” 

Henry  Mayhew,  in  his  valuable  book  on 
“ London  J,abor  and  the  London  Poor,”  divides 
the  street  folk  of  that  great  city  into  six  kinds : 
I.  Street  Sellers ; II.  Street  Buyers  ; III.  Street 
Finders ; IV.  Street  Performers ; V.  Street  Art- 
isans ; and  VI.  Street  Laborers.  If  he  had  add- 
ed a seventh  division  for  Street  Beggars  his  clas- 
sification would  have  admirably  applied  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  American  peculiarities 
of  customs  generally  have  produced  very  differ- 
ent classes  of  these  characters  from  those  of  En- 
gland. We  have  the  English  “costermonger” 
and  “cheap  John”  in  our  hawkers  of  fish  and 
vegetables,  and  our  enterprising  country  ped- 
dlers ; their  tract  and  song  sellers  are  generally 
news  hoys  or  men  with  us ; they  have  many  char- 


THE  BOOT-BLACK. 

acters  which  we  have  not,  and  we  many  original 
to  this  soil;  but  all,  in  England  or  America, 
have  a nature  in  common,  and  all  belong  to  the 
nomadic  race.  Every  where  they  are  found  they 
can  be  recognized  as  true  Arabs  ; and  strange  to 
say,  despite  its  privations,  its  dangers,  and  its 
hardships,  those  who  have  once  adopted  the  semi- 
savage and  wandering  mode  of  life  in  early  youth 
seldom  abandon  it,  but  continue  to  the  end  of 
their  existence  Arabs  by  second  nature. 


THE  BALLOON  MAN. 


marriage  relation  is  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood or  appreciated ; and  they  have  no  religion. 
There  is  a great  field  for  the  missionary  among 
these  classes ; and  the  various  children’s  aid  so- 
cieties have  done  great  and  lasting  good  in  it  by 
rescuing  young  children  from  this  vagabond  sort 
of  life.  There  is  no  single  organized  charity  of 
New  York  which  is  more  worthy  of  support  than 
that  known  as  the  “Children’s  Aid  Society,”  and 
which  labors  vigorously  in  this  field. 


CHINESE  CANDY  MAN. 


naturally  as  an  Italian  to  organ-grinding.  The 
“ umbrella  man”  is  generally  seen  abroad  only  in 
wet  weather.  To  the  ‘ ‘ balloon  man”  dry  weath- 
er is  absolutely  necessary.  His  stock  in  trade 
consists  of  the  little  colored  gutta-percha  toy  bal- 
loons so  extensively  manufactured  for  children. 
The  cigar  man  is  one  of  the  nuisances  of  the  city. 
He  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  frequented  of  the 
thoroughfares  with  a box 

9 1 under  his  arm,  and  half 
’ a dozen  cigars  in  his 
hand,  calling  out,  “ Five 
for  ten  cents!”  to  pass- 
ers-by. And  strange  to 
say,  he  finds  customers 
^ among  the  illogical  class 
* who  can  not  understand 
; that  cigars  at  the  rate  of 
•j  two  cents  apiece  must 
j either  be  of  no  value  or 
J else  are  contraband. 

^ The  beggars  are  “too 
f numerous  to  mention;” 
they  are  to  be  found  ev- 
ery where  and  at  all 
hours;  and  “ply  their 
vocation”  with  a persist- 
ency that  deserves  and 
often  provokes  success. 
The  women  generally 
appear  with  babes  in 


china-ware  or  similar  goods,  every  part  of  man’s 
cast-off  raiment,  from  the  hat  on  his  crown  to 
the  shoes  on  his  feet.  Many  of  these  men  are 
in  the  employ  of  second-hand  clothes  and  hat 
dealers ; and  their  collections,  cleansed  and  re- 
paired, are  sold  in  certain  districts  as  new  clothing. 

The  “boot-black”  is  better  known,  because  of  a 
more  noisy  and  numerous  class.  He  is  a mod- 
ern innovation.  A few 

years  ago  boot-blacking  „ , oj  Jill  I ’ll  fJMilJJjk 

in  New  York  was  done  iY i III  1 1 s'lduffSl  wjjtjm 
different  man-  ( t ||1U ti  fi}  (i1 


in  a very 
ner.  The  boot -blacks  ,j| 
were  then  almost  exclu- 
sively  negro  men.  Thev  Jn 
had  their  workshops  ana  M 
their  regular  customers, 
whom  they  served  with 
clean  boots  pretty  much  aS 
as  the  news-boys  serve  t&| 
their  customers  with  pa-  jgjj 
pers.  Every  customer  H 
was  expected  to  have  at  ^ 
least  two  pairs  of  boots ; ta* 
the  boot-black  called  at 
the  customer’s  room  ear- 
ly  every  morning,  taking 
away  the  dirty  and  leav-  tfg 
ing  the  clean  pair.  They  Fj 
carried  them  by  means  mil 
of  a long  stick  thrust 
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UNION  LEAGUE 
CLUB. 


We  give  on  a 

this  page  an  il-  Jwk 
lustration  of  the  mML 
handsome  club- 
house  of  the  Un-  a/m HR 
ion  League  Club,  l/MM 
on  the  comer  of  ffllM&sB 
Madison  Avenue  I . in 
and  Twenty-  |ll  ,»p!* 
sixth  Street,  in  l|||a| 
this  city.  It  is 
the  largest  and 
most  complete  M 
establishment  of 
the  kind  in  this 
countiy.  The 
expense  of  fur- 
nishing it  alone 
amounted  to 
$50,000.  There 
are  twenty-nine 
rooms  in  the 
house,  besides  a . 

theatre  capable  A 
of  seating  six  or 
seven  hundred 
persons.  There 
is  a library  and 
a trophy -room,  MfcBga 
besides  the  usual 
reception-rooms,  HsSpB 
parlors,  saloons,  Bmpy 
etc.  The  exte-  S ^ 
rior  of  the  build-  Bgpg, 
ing,  as  can  bo 
seen  from  our  il- 
lustration,  is  as 
imposing  as  the 
interior  is  ele- 
gant. 

The  Union 

League  Club  was  THE  GRANT  MEDAL, 

organized  during 

the  late  war,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  effective  and  patriotic 
political  associations  which  are  now  so  numerous  in  the  principal  cities. 
These  clubs,  which  did  so  much  during  the  excitement  of  the  war  to 
sustain  the  Government  by  material  as  well  as  moral  support,  are  now 
doing  great  good  in  the  dissemination  of  true  principles  among  the 
people,  and  their  good  influence  is  felt  in  this  political  as  well  as  during 
the  bloodier  struggle  which  preceded  it. 

At  a meeting  on  August  20,  Judge  John  II.  White  presented  to 
the  Club  a splendid  bronze  medal.  We  illustrate  it  on  this  page.  It 
is  called  “The  Grant  Medal,”  and  is  intended  to  commemorate  the 
General’s  military  services.  Five  hundred  of  them  were  manufactured, 
by  order  of  a Swiss  Republican  Club,  for  presentation  to  clubs  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  now  being  distributed. 


WESLEYAN  COLLEGE  AT  BELFAST. 

We  illustrate  on  page  597  the  newly-erected  College  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  connection  in  Ireland.  This  institution  possesses  consider- 
able interest  for  the  Methodist  denomination  in  this  country,  as  a large 
sum  of  money  has  been  raised  for  it  here.  Methodism  in  Ireland  has 
to  bear  the  competition  of  the  establishment  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  which  re- 
ceive large  subsidies  for  their  support,  and  is,  in  addition,  continually 
being  weakened  by  the  emigration  to  this  country  of  large  numbers 
of  its  best  members.  Twelve  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  in  this 
country  to  raise  $100,000  for  the  purposes  of  Methodism  in  Ireland, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  financial  troubles  of  1857  it  was  aban- 
doned, after  raising  $40,000.  In  connection  with  the  Centenary 
collections  of  1866  about  $35,000  additional  was  collected,  making  in 
all  about  $75,000  given  by  the  Methodists  of  this  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  Of  this  sum  a large  portion  is  to  go 
toward  this  College  at  Belfast,  to  be  used  either  for  its  building  or 
endowment  fund. 

The  institution  combines  a first-class  boarding-school  and  day-school 


UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK.—  [Photographed  by  Rookwood.] 
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for  boys,  with  a college  for  older  students  designed 
for  the  ministry.  The  building  stands  in  a healthy 
and  agreeable  situation.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  three  years  ago.  The  cost  has  been 
$80,000.  The  materials  are  red  brick,  with 
dressings  or  facings  of  freestone.  The  design 
comprises  a longitudinal  range  of  building,  with 
two  transverse  wings,  projecting  both  to  front 
and  rear;  also  a central  rear  building.  The 
right  side  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  col- 
legiate department,  the  left  tc  the  school,  the  de- 
partments common  to  both  occupying  the  centre. 
The  principal  entrance  and  president’s  house  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  the  front ; the  theological  tu- 
tor’s and  head-master’s  houses  are  placed  at  each 
side,  each  with  a separate  entrance.  Separate 
entrances  are  provided  for  the  students  and  boys 
in  the  centre  of  each  retum-wing,  under  the  side- 
towers.  Each  house  is  perfectly  distinct  and  self- 
contained. 


THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

The  impression  appears  to  have  mysteriously 
fastened  itself  upon  the  minds  of  public  writers 
that  the  Indian  war  now  beginning  in  .the  Far 
West  is  to  be  the  last  of  our  troubles  from  that 
source,  and  that  it  is  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  In- 
dians. The  consummation  is  highly  desirable, 
though  it  is  a great  pity  that  more  peaceful 
measures,  which  the  Peace  Commission  of  last 
spring  might  have  inaugurated,  are  not  to  be 
the  means  of  producing  it.  But  it  is  evident 
that  under  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
there  is  to  be  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  strug- 
gle, even  to  the  extermination  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Such  a purpose  General  Sherman  has 
already  distinctly  avowed,  and  neither  he  nor 
General  Sheridan  are  men  to  be  turned  back 
from  their  purposes  by  false  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, and  it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that 
our  former  policy  has  been  somewhat  mistaken 
in  this  regard. 

The  late  operations  of  the  Indians  have  been 
of  a painfully  aggressive  character.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  vicinity  of  Solomon  City,  Kansas, 
on  August  16,  and  made  such  demonstrations 
as  drove  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  city 
for  protection;  several  women  were  captured 
and  fearfully  outraged.  William  Comstock, 
well  known  as  a scout,  was  murdered  by  them 
on  August  19.  Numbers  of  children  and  wo- 
men have  been  stolen  by  them,  and  either  mur- 
dered or  abandoned  in  the  woods.  On  August 
13  they  attacked  the  Kiowa  station,  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  route,  capturing  thirty  horses  and 
carrying  off  a woman  and  child,  whose  remains 
were  found  shockingly  mutilated.  Another  band 
killed  three  men  at  Latham,  on  the  Platte  stage 
road.  They  chased  the  Smoky  Hill  coach  for 
several  miles,  keeping  up  a running  fire,  without 
doing  any  damage.  They  are  stripping  the  coun- 
try of  stock  and  provisions.  Work  on  the  Smoky 
Hill  railroad  has  been  stopped  in  consequence  of 
these  depredations,  and  travel  has  become  very 
insecure.  A train  of  wagons  from  New  Mexico 
was  attacked  on  the  28th  of  August  at  Pawnee 
Fork,  on  the  old  Santa  Fd  route,  thirty-seven 
miles  southwest  from  Fort  Dodge,  by  a large 
party  of  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  They 
killed  sixteen  of  the  guards,  scalping  them  and 
burning  their  bodies  with  the  wagons.  Another 
train,  a few  miles  beyond,  successfully  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  Indians  for  its  capture.  An- 
other train,  loaded  with  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  of  wool,  was  attacked  at  Cimaron  Cross- 
ing, twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Dodge,  on  the 
same  road.  The  men  fought  until  their  ammu- 
nition gave  out  and  then  abandoned  the  train, 
saving  what  stock  they  could. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  outrages 
General  Sherman  has  ordered  ‘ ‘ the  forcible  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  to  their  reservations  south 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  that  they  be  com- 
pelled to  deliver  up  the  perpetrators  of  the  guilty 
acts.  All  persons  are  forbidden  torfiave  inter- 
course with  or  give  aid  or  assistance  to  these  In- 
dians until  due  notice  is  given  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  order  have  been  carried  out.” 

Our  engraving  on  page  601  shows  the  manner 
of  attacking  and  defending  a train,  and  is  a 
graphic,  truthful,  and  timely  illustration  of  one 
of  these  desperate  encounters  now  so  Sequent  on 
the  plains. 


“KNIGHTS  OP  THE  GARTER”  IN 
DISREPUTE. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  begging  for  the  distinction 
of  the  Garter.  His  political  opponents  think  it 
an  empty  honor,  and  the  sure  presage  of  his  fall. 
They  say  the  Garter  was  a real  distinction  in  the 
days  of  chivalry ; but  chivalry  is  dead,  the  Gar- 
ter has  become  a toy,  and  among  the  statesmen 
of  this  age  the  toys  of  dignity  are  out  of  date. 
Ambitious  women  wear  paste  who  have  no  dia- 
monds to  wear ; and  mentally  poor  men  of  qual- 
ity beg  and  bargain  for  the  distinction  of  the 
Garter,  because  they  are  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  The  Blue  Riband  has  notori- 
ously been  used  for  purposes  of  bribery  by  suc- 
cessive English  administrations.  A man,  who 
has  every  thing  else,  covets  this ; and  if  his  sup- 
port of  the  government  be  worth  the  enmity  of 
his  disappointed  competitors,  it  is  given  him. 

There  have  not  indeed  been  wanting  men  of 
the  privileged  order  who  have  declined  the  Gar- 
ter as  a thing  of  no  use  to  them.  The  late  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  a man  of  superior  intellect  and  great 
public  as  well  as  private  worth,  is  said  to  have 
inquired,  when  it  was  offered  him,  what  it  would 
cost  him  to  be  knighted ; and  on  being  told  that 
the  expense  would  amount  to  several  hundred 
pounds,  he  quietly  said  that  he  thought  he  could 
do  something  better  with  the  money.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, when  asked  at  the  Coronation  if  he  would 
not  accept  the  Garter,  replied,  in  his  characteris- 
tic vein  of  humor : “ Well,  no ; I don’t  see  what 
would  be  the  us^;pjf.-tijj|i^8-  £o--br jb^myself.  ” 


TAPPING  LEECHES— A NEW 
SURGICAL  DODGE. 

The  German  doctors  have  lately  been  playing 
their  leeches  a droU  trick — making  one  worm  do 
the  work  of  many.  When  the  little  blood-suck- 
er has  taken  his  fill  and  is  about  to  release  his 
bite,  he  is  tapped ; a small  incision  is  made  in 
his  side,  that  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  blood, 
and  he  goes  on  sucking,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  his  abnormal  appgtite,  as  long  as 
the  doctor  pleases.  Bdellatomy  is  the  name 
given  to  the  practice,  and  it  is  urged  that  it  is 
not  cruel,  but  contrariwise  since  it  does  the 
leech  a good  turn  by  enabling  him  to  enjoy  his 
rich  feast  indefinitely.  He  does  not  die  under 
the  operation ; but  with  proper  treatment  is  soon 
healed,  and  may  be  incised  over  and  over  again. 
There  was  once  an  alderman  who  wished  he  had 
been  a camel,  that  he  might  have  been  blessed 
with  the  seven  stomachs  vouchsafed  by  nature 
to  that  animal.  If  such  a gourmand  still  exist, 
let  him  seek  surgical  aid  in  some  such  treatment 
as  that  practiced  on  the  leeches,  that  he  may  eat 
and  drink  ad  libitum,  and  feel  no  worse. 


If  the  ladies  but  knew  what  thousands  of  them 
are  constantly  relating  to  us,  we  candidly  be- 
lieve one  half  of  the  weakness,  prostration  and 
distress  experienced  by  them  would  vanish. 
James  Marsh,  Esq.,  159  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y., 
says,  “he  has  three  children,  the  first  two  are 
w eak  and  puny,  his  wife  having  heen  unable  to 
nurse  or  attend  them,  but  she  has  taken  Plan- 
tation Bitters  for  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
a child  now  eighteen  months  old  which  she  has 
nursed  and  reared  herself,  and  both  are  hearty, 
saucy,  and  well.  The  article  is  invaluable  to 
mothers,  ”&c. 

Such  evidence  might  be  continued  for  a vol- 
ume. The  best  evidence  is  to  try  them.  They 
speak  for  themselves.  Persons  of  sedentary 
habits  troubled  with  weakness,  lassitude,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  lack  of  appetite,  distress 
after  eating,  torpid  liver,  constipation,  diabetes, 
&c.,  will  find  speedy  relief  through  these  Bitters. 
— Tribune 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sola  at  half  the  price. 


We  believe  the  officers  of  the  Manhattan  to 
be  honest  and  responsible,  and  their  plan  fairly 
set  forth  in  their  prospectus,  to  which  we  direct 
those  contemplating  Life  Insurance,  leaving  each 
to  judge  for  himself. — N.  Y.  Tribune  (Aug.  1 Vj. 
See  Prospectus  on  this  page. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “ Paphian  Lo- 
tion.” Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon's 
“Paphian  Soap.”  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PRAND  DUCHESS  of  GEROLSTEIN 

VI  Martha,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Cris- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somnambula.  Each  op- 
era complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture  and  whole 
of  music.  Price  50  cents. 

“ Absurdly  moderate  in  price,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory in  shape." — N.  Y.  Times  (June  29th). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  new  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN, 

Artistic  Surgeon,  respectfully  offers  his  services  in 
the  application  of  his  Rupture  Curative  Appliances, 
at  his  office. 

697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St. 


... is  him  of  his  ability  tc 

relieve  all,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or 
duration  of  the  infirmity,  or  the  difficulties  which  they 
may  have  heretofore  encountered  in  seeking  relief. 
Dr.  S.,  as  Principal  of  the  Rupture  Curative  Institute, 
New  Orleans,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
had  under  his  care  the  worst  cases  in  the  country,  all 
of  which  were  effectually  relieved,  and  many,  to  their 
great  joy,  restored  to  a sound  body. 

None  of  the  pains  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
use  of  other  Trusses  are  found  in  Dr.  Sherman’s  Ap- 

E dances ; and,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  assertion, 
e promises  greater  security  and  comfort,  with  a daily 
improvement  in  the  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  of 
any  other  person,  or  the  inventions  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  United  States. 

Prices  to  suit  all  classes.  It  is  the  only,  as  well  a 
the  cheapest,  remedy  ever  offered  the  afflicted.  Pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  cases  before  and  after  treat- 
ment ftimistaed  on  receipt  of  two  3 cent  stamps. 


GRANT  and  COLFAX. 

For  the  best  Campaign  Medals,  Pins,  and  Badges  of 
GRANT  & COLFAX,  send  to  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable manufacturers,  who  have  made  this  business 
a specialty  for  the  past  nineteen  years.  We  have  now 
ready  a great  variety  of  all  styles.  Prices  from  $3  to 
$10  per  100.  We  will  send  to  any  address,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  One  Sample,  25c.,  Three  Samples, 
50c.,  with  Price-List.  We  request  our  Correspondents 
to  he  brief,  as  we  are  always  very  busy  daring  the 
Campaign.  We  make  suitable  redactions  on  all  large 
orders  for  Dealers  and  Clubs. 

All  moneys  sent  by  Post-Office  Order  at  our  risk. 
We  guarantee  full  amount  in  goods,  at  lowest  rates, 
for  all  money  sent  to  us.  Address 

RICHARDS  & MARKT, 

P.  O.  Box  3131. 55  Murray  St,  N.  Y. 

THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun— and  an  ex 
qnisite  PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  . 


MANHATTAN 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 


NATIVE  1 

St.,  N.  Y.) 


CO-OPERATIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  Manhattan  Co-operative 
_ Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  Cor.  Bond  St. 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  falling 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fund  is 
held  by  the 

NATIONAL  TRUST  CO., 

and  will  be  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  upon  New  York  City 
property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the  value  of 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. If  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  funds— said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  and 
appoint  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sum  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  pay 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securing  $5000  to 
his  heirs."  The  average  number  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $5000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$5000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
and  ten  classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  ten  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 

CLASSES. 

In  class  A all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yrs. 
In  class  C all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
In  class  D all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  30  and  35  yrs. 
In  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  35  and  40  yrs. 
In  class  F all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  40  and  45  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  45  and  50  yrs. 
In  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  50  and  55  yrs. 
In  class  I all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  56  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  5000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  and  $1 10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 
or  she  may  be  a member  of. 

A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  is  inde- 
pendent, having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “A”  has  5000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $5000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, within  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  can  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  in  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paid  by  the  applicant.  Under  no 
circumstance  will  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  but  must  ask  for  checks,  &c.,  <fcc. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  <ftc.,  must  be  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s mil  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state— also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 
the  physical  condition,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  examining,  the  applicant  is  a proper  person 
to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  mem- 
bership will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  number  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members;  by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself.  No  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three-cent  postage  stamp  to 
prepay  return  postage. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  New  York  Cite. 

E.  MoMTJBDY. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  8.  CARMAN,  President  Stuyvesant  Bank. 

H.  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.  W.  MURRAY. 

Officers : 

E.  MoMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,\  Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  / Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  T2  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B.— Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid.  , „ . 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 
best  of  references,  and  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas.  , „ 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
Company— also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent— 
to  examine  applicants. 


Autumn  Book  List. 


KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglakr.  Vol.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 
M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joun  M’Ci.intoox, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready. 

Haf^Morocf r'$S  oo"  Vo1'’ C1°th’ $5  °° ; Sheep’ $6  °° 5 


DRAPER'S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
numan  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  Vol. 


BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Brewer,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 


LOOMIS’S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
and  Author  ot  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  Revised 
Edition.  8vo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Aliiert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
bey  and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER'S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  or  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D, 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London, 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,, 
$2  00. 

NORDHOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mack.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “ The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “ Home 
Fairy  Tales,"  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

BELLOWS'S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face:  Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

LOSSING’S  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE 
WAR  OF  1812  ; or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil, 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Last  War  for  American  Independence. 
By  Benson  J.  Lobbing.  With  several  hundred  En- 
gravings on  Wood,  by  Lossing  and  Barrett,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pages, 
8vo,  Cloth.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,  interspersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sol.  Smith,  Retired 
Actor.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; Paper,  $1  50.  ( Nearly 
Ready.) 


rp  HE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With 
many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

BRAKE8PEARE : or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per,*50  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE?  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

POOR  HUMANITY.  By~F.  W.  Robinson.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

TnE  GORDIAN  KNOT.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  8vo, 
Paper.  (In  Press.) 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


780  MILES 

OP  TUB 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  In  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oot.ong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 

Gunpowdeb  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
nud  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  txpense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a Complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  onr  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


If  yon  wish  your  child  to  sit  and  walk  erect,  and  to 
prevent  its  becoming  round-shouldered  or  afflicted 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  buy  one  of  the  patent  Leap- 
ing Horses  that  expand  the  chest  and  give  a healthful 
exircise.  LEWIS  P TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth. 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

imCHITECTURAL 
IR02f  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
ANU  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CAMPAIGN  GOODS. 

3 Styles  Campaign  Charts,  25c.,  50c.,  and  $1  each. 

40  Styles  Campaign  Pins,  15,  25,  aud  50  cents  each. 

15  Styles  Campaign  Medals,  15,  20,  and  25  cents  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign  Sleeve-Buttons,  50c.,  75c„  $1  each. 
2 Styles  Campaign  Shirt-Studs,  75c.  and  $1  each. 

5 Styles  Campaign  Songsters,  10, 15,  and  25  cts.  each. 
10  Styles  Campaign  Prints,  25,50,  75  cts.,  and  $1  each. 
5 Styles  Campaign-Club  Badge,  50  cents  each. 
Campaign  Shields  with  Portrait  of  Grant,  25c.  each. 
Any  of  the  above,  either  Democratic  or  Republican. 


V I II  US  OULJpucu.  ocuu  1U1  TT  uuicoaic  rriUJ-LIBt. 

JOHN  W.  NAUGHTON,  Manufacturer  and  Publisher 
No.  175  William  St.,  N.Y.  P.  O.  Bog  No.  2909. 

Hollmcay's  Pills  and  Ointment  are  the  great  safeguards 
against  disease— the  Pills  for  curing  all  bilions  derange- 
ments, and  the  Ointment  for  glandular  swellings  and 
bronchial  affections,  are  nnequaled.  Sold  by  druggists. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
i best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
aand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
f and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
' been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
icurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 

H MM watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

costing  $150.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made  as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be  sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are 
delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must  pay  au.  the  express  charges. 


warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excelle 


C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

tw  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

BW~  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatlv  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  onr  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


“ kZITTY  McGEE,” 

Henry  Tucker's  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Hf.art  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
Tub  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Purling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  Ante  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK.  BLI  JIE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a met- 
al differing  entirely  from  auy  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that 
even  judges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

$175  PER  MONTH  to  sell  the  GENUINE 
OROIDE  HUNTING-CASED  WATCHES,  the  best 
imitation  gold  watches  in  the  market.  Price  $15. 
Great  inducements  to  Agents.  Address  OROIDE 
WATCH  CO.,  Box  3095,  Boston,  Mass. 


OH  nnn  SO  LB. -MAGNETIC  POCKET 
TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS- 
handsome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted-to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  years.  Sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  only  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Address 

MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York.  , 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


HUNTING  and  TRAPPING. 

THE  HUNTER’S  GUIDE  and  TRAPPER’S  COM- 
PANION. A book  for  Farmers,  Hunters,  Trappers, 
and  Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of 
game,  from  the  Mink  to  the  Bear  and  Deer;  how  to 
cure  Skins,  make  Boats,  Traps,  &c.,  &c. 

A NEW  Book,  just  ont ; the  only  cheap  and  reliable 
work  ever  printed.  Price  25  cts. ; 6 for  $1.  Sent  post- 
paid by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale, N.  H. 


CAMPAIGN 

HEADQUARTERS. 

1,000,000  Badges  and  Medals, 

1,000,000  Caps  and  Capes, 

1,000,000  Lanterns  and  Torches, 

1,000,000  Campaign  Flags, 

1,000,000  Campaign  Songsters, 

1,000,000  Lives  or  the  Candidates. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address 

B.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

98  SPRING  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Or,  164  VINE  STREET,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Health  Depends  upon  Good 
Digestion, 

“Weakness  of  the  Stomach”  is  the  source  of  more 
evils  than  were  contained  in  Pandora’s  Box.  Debil- 
ity, headache,  nervous  tremors,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  local  pains  innumerable,  are  its  direct 
consequences.  It  obscures  the  intellect,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  most  absurd  and  incoherent  fancies,  inca- 
pacitates a man  for  business,  and  renders  persistent 
exertion  next  to  impossible.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  indi- 
gestion is  the  most  neglected  of  all  ailments— and  this  is 
the  more  extraordinary  from  the  fact  that  an  absolute, 
infallible  specific  for  the  disorder  can  be  obtained  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village  of  the  United  States. 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

takes  as  wide  a range  as  the  malady  which  it  cures, 
it  pervades  every  civilized  portion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  its  celebrity  as  a tonic  and  alterative 
is  every  where  established.  It  is  due  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  public  to  say  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  immense,  and  continually  on  the  increase; 
bat  still  thousands  continue  to  suffer  from  dyspepsia, 
with  the  great  fact  staring  them  in  the  face  that  a 
remedy  for  it  exists,  as  it  were,  within  arm’s  length 
of  every  sufferer.  Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature ! Day  by  day,  however,  the  number  of  those 
who  manifest  this  insane  indifference  to  their  own 
health  and  comfort  diminishes;  and  the  time  will 
come,  it  is  confidently  believed,  when  the  disease  will 
be  expelled  from  the  category  of  prevalent  disorders 
by  this  incomparable  alterative  and  restorative. 


PER  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES.— Agents 
wanted,  male  and  female,  local  and  travel- 
ing. PICTURE  BUSINESS.  25  specimen  pictures, 
catalogue,  and  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents 
postage.  TUTTLE  & CO.,  78  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


■\T7  ANTED.— Salesmen  everywhere,  farmers  and 
VV  others,  to  sell  an  article  in  great  demand.  $40< 
made  by  one  agent  his  first  month.  Address  imme- 
diately BLISS  & McEATHRON,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANT  ED- AGENTS  to  sell  “THE  LOST 
CAUSE.’’  the  only  Democratic  History  of  the 
War;  also,  “ THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE,”  a thrilling rec 
ord  of  the  Rank  and  File  of  the  Union  Army;  Hean 
ley’s  “LIFE  OF  GRANT,”  Campaign  Engraving 
and  Badges  of  both  parties,  &c. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  C54 Broadway,  N.Y. 


KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR. 


The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  : its  origin,  and  an  ac- 
count OF  ITS  progress  down  to  the  death  of  lord 

RAGLAN.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Vol.  IT.  now  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 


Whatever  opinion  maybe  formed  of  some  of  the  au- 
thor's deductions,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  allow  that  he 
tas  clearly  devoted  the  utmost  patience  to  the  sifting 
>f  a mass  of  materials  by  which  a less  laborious  or 
■loar-sighted  writer  would  have  been  confused,  if  not 
• verwhelmed.  The  polished  diction  and  burnished 
style  which  first  made  their  author  famous  are  still 
maintained  in  this  volume ; and  were  the  interest  of 
1 he  subject  even  less  momentous,  they  would  be  eager- 
ly read  as  specimens  of  a literary  production  of  con- 
summate skill—  Saturday  Review. 

By  a happy  accident  the  author  has  acquired  extra- 
irdmary  opportunities  and  advantages  for  ascertain- 
ing and  verifying  the  incidents  of  a remarkable  epi- 
sode in  history,  with  which  the  national  honor  is 
nextricably  mixed  up.  He  has  shown  himself  willing 
to  uudergo  any  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequate  performance  of  what,  to 
him,  is  both  a public  and  a private  duty.  He  has  in- 
stituted a careful  survey  of  the  localities ; he  has  con- 
sulted and  collected  dispatches  and  correspondence 
without  end;  he  has  personally  communicated  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  with  almost  all  the  leading 
actors  and  many  of  the  less  prominent  characters  who 
have  figured  on  the  scene,  and  he  has  got  together  a 
mass  ofinformation  perhaps  unequaledin pari  mate- 
ria for  fullness,  accuracy,  interest,  and  variety— Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. 


(In  regard  to  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade .)  Mr. 
Kinglake,  in  our  opinion,  states  the  case  in  its  differ- 
ent aspects,  dearly  and  Impartially,  and  is  disposed 
rather  to  extenuate  faults  than  to  set  down  aught  in 

malice Mr.  Kinglake  in  his  present  volume 

fully  sustains  his  reputation ; and  this  Is  saying  much. 
Few  non-professional  men  have  ever  so  completely 
mastered  the  true  spirit  of  the  art  of  war,  or  described 
military  events  with  such  graphic  power;  fewer  still 
can  clothe  their  impressions  in  such  pure  and  nervous 
English.— Examiner. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  exhibited  extraordinary  powers 
as  a historian  in  his  account  of  the  Battle  ofBalaklavu. 
The  minuteness  with  which  he  traces  all  the  move- 
ments of  that  terrible  action— the  care  and  industry 
with  which  he  weighs  the  several  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting accounts— the  mastery  of  detail  and  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  which  he  displays— and  the  general 
vividness  of  the  narrative,  which  often  seems  to  glow 
with  the  light  and  echo  with  the  roar  of  mortal  com- 
bat, combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pic 
tures  of  a great  battle  which  our  literature  can  boast. 
Sometimes  composed  in  the  spirit  of  military  criticism 
—calm,  cool,  and  observant— and  at  others  in  that  of 
some  modern  prose  nomer,  who  feels  the  inspiration 
of  the  fight,  and  kindles  with  the  personal  heroism  of 
individual  actors,  it  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  this  species  of  writing.— London  Review. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


I _ CjP  Sent  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the. Price. 


Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD, 

Running  West  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

ABE  NOW  FINISHED,  AND  THE 

WHOLE  GRAND  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

will  soon  be  completed. 

The  means  provided  for  construction  are  ample,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  funds  for  the  most  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  enterprise.  The  Company’s  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  BONDS,  payable,  PRINCIPAL  AND 
INTEREST  IN  GOLD,  are  now  offered  at  102.  They 
pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

and  have  thirty  years  to  run  before  maturing.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  and  by  JOHN 
J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers,  No  59  Wall  Street,  and  by 
the  Company’s  Advertised  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A PAMPHLET  AND  MAP  for  1869,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction,  and 
Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent  free 
by  mail  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer,  New  York. 

Sept.  1st,  186S. 


Mew  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


©1  OO  RAT.R 

WANTED,  Agents,  ladies  and  gents,  every  where, 
for  our  Great  One  Dollar  Sale,  the  best  in  the 
world.  A chance  to  get  yonr  Dry  Goods  cheap.  Send 
25  cents  for  2 checks,  ana  get  onr  circulars  giving  full 
particulars.  Circulars  sent  free.  ARLINGTON, 
DROWNF  * OO.,  374  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office, 
$15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48,  $70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


Some  of  the  Finest  Piano  Music 

published  is  contained  in  the  “HOME  CIRCLE,”  the 
two  volumes  of  which,  costing  hut  a few  dollars,  pre- 
sent a collection  that  in  the  usual  Sheet  Music  form 
would  cost  ten  times  as  much.  Price  per  vol.,  $2  50 ; 
Cloth,  $3  00 ; Full  Gilt,  $4  00.  Mailed  postpaid. 
OLIVER  Dll 'SON  & CO.,  277  Washington  St,  Boston ; 
CHARLES  II.  BITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 


THE  ONLY  RAPID  SELLING  BOOK  IS 

SEYMOUR  AND  BLAIR, 

By  D.  G.  CROLY,  of  the  N.  Y.  WORLD. 

One  agent  just  reports  20  orders  for  the  first  half 
day ; another  54  in  one  day  and  a half ; and  every  agent 
is  doing  finely.  It  is  a handsome  volume,  with  two 
splendid  steel  portraits — retail  price  only  $1  50— revised 
by  the  candidates  themselves , and  the 

Only  Authorized  Democratic  Campaign  Book. 

It  sells  byllundreds  in  every  town,  for  there  is  noth- 
ng  to  compete  with  it.  Send  for  full  particulars;  or 
ave  time  by  sending  us  $1  00  at  once  for  a copy  of  the 
'took  and  the  canvassing  outfit,  naming  the  towns  you 
desire,  and  you  can  begin  without  delay. 

RICHARDSON  & COMPANY,  Publishers, 

4 Bond  Street,  New  York. 


1 Uk  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address.  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Grant  and  Colfax 
15c. ; Seymour  and  Blair  15c. : or  the  4 mailed.  20c. 
Address  BLACKIE  & CO.,  740  Broadway,  New  York. 


(SiriAA  Per  Month  sure,  and  no  money  required 
•Jl-OvJU  in  advance.  Agents  wanted  eveiy  where, 
inale  or  female,  to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  While 
Wire  Clothes  Lines.  “Every  household  should  have 
this  article.’’-^.  Y.Trib'e.  Address  American  Wire  Co., 
75  William  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  10  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

“KATHRINA:” 

Or,  “My  Meditation  of  Thee  shall  be  Sweet.” 
Onr  Agents  are  taking  fifteen  and  twenty  orders  a 
piece  per  day  for  this  popular  work,  and  it  is  selling  bet- 
ter than  all  other  subscription  Engravings  combined. 
Experienced  book  agents , and  all  wishing  to  sell  the  best 


A BOOK  FOB  EVERYBODY.  — “Hints 
on  House-Painting,  or  Paints  and  Colors,  and 
how  to  use  them."  Cloth.  Copies  sent  free  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  40  cents.  MASl’RY  & WHITON, 

No.  Ill  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y., 
Proprietors  of  Globe  White  Lead  and  Color  Works. 


$5.  EMPLOYMENT.  A $10. 

IIUNDREDS  OF  AGENTS  make  from  $5  to  $1© 
il  per  day,  in  selling  our  Patent  Extension  Reel 
and  Swikt’8  combined.  Used  in  every  family  for 
winding  Yarn,  Silks,  Worsted,  &c.  Winds  full-sized 
skein,  and  weighs  less  than  one  pound.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  For  terms,  &c.,  address 

H.  L.  STORKE  & CO.,  Acborn,  New  York. 


A MONTH  can  be  made  by  agents,  male  or 
l v v female,  in  a new,  pleasant,  permanent  basi- 
ls ; full  particulars  free  by  return  mail.  Address 
!.  L.  VAN  ALLEN,  48  New  St.,  New  York  City. 


$100 


orable  employment,  without  risk, 
ladies,  ministers, Jfarmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  sol- 
diers, every  one.  T.  Newell  & Co.,  48  Broad  St,  N.  Y, 


A WEEK  and  expenses.  A reliable  agency. 
tJjtJU  Address  S.  M.  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


\ GENTS  WANTED  for  the  Great  ONE  DOLLAR 
A SALE  of  H.  A.  Gerribu  & Co.,  87  Cornhill  and 
75  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Best  inducements  yet 
offered  agents.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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TARRANT'S 

SutIeSapebient 


Asbestos  Roof  Coating 


prince  a cos. 

\ ORGANS 
AND  M C L OD  E 0 N S. 

43,000»nowinuse. 

BUFFALO.NY.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


HAMPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  19,  1868. 


B.  T.  BABBITT  S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


AMPAIGN  BADGES  in  great  variety,  at  the  lo1 
prices.  Manufactured  by  RICHARDS  & MARK’ 
, O.  Box  3131.  55  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
[See  Advertisement  on  Page  606.] 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFEE. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 

Washing  without  Labor  /— Something  New  / 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  diet  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
Tins  PoWDEB  IS  WARBANTED  NOT  TO  ROT  OB  I.N’JUBE 
tub  Clotheb. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where,  if  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  05,  00,  67,  08,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

IFor  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  July  18.] 


ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  by  Subscription  only, 
> ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
L in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works. 
| J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Main  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 


df»  1 onn  A YEAR  to  Agents  to  sell  the  STAR 
3>l.oUU  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Full  particulars  free.  Extra  inducements  to  experi- 
enced Agents.  Call  on  or  address  W.  G.  WILSON  & 
CO.,  Cleveland,  O. ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Superbly  Enamelled  Snow  White,  $ 1,  by  mail  or  express. 
JOHN  FOGG  AN  & CO..  78  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe, 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wm.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 


WOODWARD’S 
Y » Countrv  He 


Y Y Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1 50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


MUNN  & CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York,  So- 
licitors of  Patents  for  New  Inventions ; 25  years’  ex- 
perience. Pamphlets  of  advice  sent  free. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

Comet  and  Band  Instruments, 

LOUIS  SCHREIBER’S 
\Wj  PATENT^wUh  WA- 

1 If  SWEETEST  TONED, 
‘IWUI  )!§£  MOST  POWERFUL, 
Jk>  WSRSJJJ  EASIEST  BLOWN, 

„ At  THE  VERY  BEST. 

They  are  NOVEL  IN 

FORM,  IN  ACTION, 

A OF  THE  VALVES. 

^ Wherever  tried  they 

tests  before  accepting 
the  instruments,  and  in  no  case  has  a set  of  in- 
struments SO  TESTED  BBEN  RETURNED.  W.  Phillips, 
of  Port  Hope,  Canada,  after  a severe  trial  of  a large 
Bet,  says,  “ they  are  just  what  you  represented  them." 
“ The  band  are  delighted  with  them."  W.  O.  Griswold, 
of  Norwich,  N.Y.,  says:  “We  have  tested  your  instru- 
ments and  find  them  mucu  uetter  than  we  expected. 
They  are  the  wonder  of  all  seeing  and  hearing  them ; 
they  far  exceed  my  most  sanguine  expectations."  J. 
V.  H.  Cassoudy,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  says  the  tone  is 
the  finest  1 ever  heard  on  any  Cornet,  and  our  full  set 
is  in  fine  tune  and  entirely  correct. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deous,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


A FOWL  REPORT! 

Fred  (who  has  been  sent  down  stairs  to  entertain  the  visitors  while  his  mamma  is  arranging 
her  back  hair).  “Do  you  keep  cocks  and  hens,  Mr.  Meekings?” 

Mr.  M.  “Why  do  you  ask,  my  dear?” 

Fred.  “Because  my  pa  told  my  ma  you  was  hen-pecked.” 

[N.  B. — The  lady  on  the  sofa  is  Mrs.  M.~\ 


OROIDE  GOLD  WATCHES  (Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
men’s) are  manufactured  on  scientific  principles ; 
(hunting  cases) ; Patent  Levers  and  Anchor  Escape- 
ment movements ; are  jeweled,  engine-turned,  superb- 
ly engraved;  have  Patent  Compensation  Spiral  Spring, 
impervious  to  atmospheric  influence ; guarantees  cor- 
rect time.  As  to  appearance,  style,  finish,  durability, 
&c.,  have  never  been  equaled  or  surpassed  by  Gold 
Watches  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description.  War- 
ranted one  year.  Price  $15.  American  Patent  Levers, 
elaborately  engraved  with  new  and  novel  designs,  $20 ; 
Chains,  $5,  $6,  $7  each.  The  Express  Co.  will  exhibit 
when  requested,  previous  to  payment,  on  receipt  of 
charges  both  ways.  The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches 
can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  ns. 
Our  patrons  are  supplied  free  with  the  Pick-Pocket 
Detective  Guard— so  that  no  thief  can  possibly  steal 
your  watch  ; mailed  separately  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
Importers  and  Manufacturers, 

78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  PROPOSAL.-As  the  Self- Wash- 
ing Clothes  Boiler  can  not  be  appreciated  till  test- 
ed, I will  express  sample  boilers  at  cost  ($5,  “ C.OD.”). 
Regular  price  $10.  1000  Agents  wanted.  Splendid  op- 
portunity. Address  A. W.  HALL,  208  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


(UBLISHED  by  E.  STEIGER,  17  North  William 
St.,  New  York: 


Agents  ^EasjTwr^iiiim  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS — 8 styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 

r ose,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  60,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $60  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARK : \ Gillott. 

(.  Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


A Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Progress  of  the  Useful 
Arts.  With  Illustrations  and  Patterns  covering  the 
wide  range  of  Art  applied  to  Architecture,  Decoration, 
&c.,  and  most  classes  of  Trades  and  Manufactures. 
Price  $5  40.  single  numbers  50  cents.  VW  One  single 
available  design  or  pattern  may  be  worth  far  more 
than  a full  year's  subscription.  Prospectuses  gratis. 

Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted  every  where 
on  very  favorable  terms. 

German,  American,  English,  and  French  Books  and 
Periodicals  in  the  departments  of 
Technology  and  the  Industrial  Arts,  Agriculture,  Hor- 
ticulture, aud  Domestic  Economy,  Fashions,  &c., 
on  hand,  and  supplied  on  receipt  of  order,  or  imported 
promptly  from  Europe.  Catalogues  gratis. 


Sanacardium,  a new  aud  certain  remedy  for  Heart 
Disease.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2.  Box  1563,  St.Paul,  Minn. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’ 

PATENT 


ROOT’S  WROUGHT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


What  is  this  Grand  Specific  for  Dyspepsia?  this 
bubbling,  sparkling,  cooling,  purifying,  regulating 
draught  they  call  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient  ? 
Well,  it  is  simply  the  chemical  fac  simile  of  the  Selt- 
zer Spring  Water,  which  for  100  years  has  been  ac- 
counted the  finest  Cathartic  and  Alterative  in  all  Eu- 
rope. SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


A fibrous  coating,  prepared  ready  for  use. 
Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  <fec.,  by  mail. 

78  William  Street,  New  York. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome,  & 27  John,  mid- 
dle of  block.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  6846. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skin. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


WANTED— AGENTS— “ X 

to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON 
SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only 
$18.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or 
Boston,  Mass. 


► New  York" Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kiuds  of  Cam- 
paign Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
Price-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1.  J.  LEACH,  86  Nassau  St. 


(KANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


A HEW  TABLE-KNIFE. 


J. RUSS  ELL  & GO. 
PATENTED  NDY.  5.1867 


PRICES— Tables,  $12;  Desserts,  $10  per  Dozen.  ^ : 

and  blade,  is  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  is  the  cheapest  plated  knife  offered  for  sale. 

Also  their  celebrated  <>  Cutlery,  Ivory-handled.  Steel  blades — Tables,  $12  ; Desserts, 

haviland  & co.. 

'manufacturers  OF  I (tion  of  buvers  of  Sil-  — 

1 ver-plated  Forks  nnd 

T1  FiL  ■ . Spoons  to  a valuable 

Jc  renen  OH  in  a,  patented  improve- 

1 ment  in  Electro-plat- 

LIM0QES,  Prance.  

receiv*an8EXTRAaCOAT_OF  SILVER,  THREE  TIMES  THE  USUAL  THICKNESS— viz.,  on  the  back  of  the  handle,  and  breast  and  points  of  tines  of  forks,  as  illustrated 
in  cut ; back  of  the  handle,  heel  of  the  bowl,  and  points  of  bowls  of  spoons.  „ , , , 

It  Is  confidently  believed  that  this  mode  of  Electro-plating  will  supersede  the  old  way  of  plating.  The  great  advantage  will  be  readily  seen,  as  forks  ana  spoons  always 
wear  through  on  these  exposed  points,  while  the  plate  is  yet  good  on  other  parts  of  the  article.  This  new  process  will  add 

THREE  TIMES  TO  THE  DURABILITY  OF  GOODS  SO  PLATED. 

All  goods  stamped  “ 1847,  Rogers  Bros.,  A 1,  XII.,’’  are  Electro-plated  by  the  new  Patented  Process.  Patented  OCTOBER  29th,  1867,  and  FEBRUARY,  1S68. 

Bar-  We  also  keep  a full  stock  of  SUPERIOR  ELECTRO-SILVER-PLATED  GOODS,  made  by  the  celebrated 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  and  ROGERS,  SMITH,  & CO., 

and  fully  guaranteed  by  us.  We  ask  especial  attention  to  their  new  Patent 

PORCELAIN-LINED  ICE-PITCHER. 

A valuable  improvement,  avoiding  all  objection  to  a silver-plated  Ice-Pitcher  with  metal  lining,  and  as  applied  is  both  STRONG  AND  DURA  HI,  K. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  oar  large  stock  of  DINNER  AND  TEA  SETS,  beautiful  in  form  and  decoration,  with  Crest,  Monogram,  or  Initial 

ENGRAVED  GLASS  TO  ORDER,  with  Crest,  Monogram,  or  Initial. 

CHINESE  WARE,  Fine  Painted,  and  the  old  Blue  Pattern. 

Parian  FigureB,  Paris  Bronzes,  &c.,  &c.  Flower  Jardinieres,  &c.  GLASS  MADE  TO  ANY  PATTERN. 

We  will  send  by  express  upon  receipt  of  money,  or  C.  O.  D.,  with  cost  of  returning  money. 

house  established  in  is42.  DAVIS  COLLAMORE  & CO.,  479  Broadway,  four  doors  below  Broome  St. 


( SPOONS— Tea,  $3  75  ; Dessert,  $7  ; Table,  $8. 
1 FORKS— Tea,  $7;  Medium,  $7  50;  Table,  $8. 


RUBY-SHAPE  GRAVY-TUREEN. 


White  Dinner  Sets,  143  pieces $ 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  131  pieces,  gold  edge 

**  and  bands  of  color 

Gold  Edge  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces 

Parisian  Granite  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets,  136 

W pieces 

te  French  Dinner  Sets,  Second  Choice, 

143  pieces 

Same  quality  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces 
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THE  DECLARATION. 

Some  facetious  writer  on  the  tender  passion 
lhas  demonstrated  by  what  he  announces  to  be 
^actual  calculation  that  no  two  men  ever  told  their 
love  precisely  in  like  manner,  and  he  argues  from 
that  calculation  that  the  art  of  love-making  can 


not  be  taught  save  by  experience,  and  generally 
sad  experience  at  that.  Those  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  that  way  confirm  the  writ- 
er’s opinion,  if  not  his  calculation,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  is  right,  so  very  different 
are  the  circumstances  and  sensations  in  and  un- 
der which  the  delicate  subject  is  approached.  All 


animate  and  inanimate  nature,  from  domestic  cats 
to  wild  flowers,  polished  diamonds  to  uncouth  min- 
eral collections,  have  done  duty  in  “ leading”  to  a 
declaration.  The  romantic-looking  youth  in  Mr. 
Goodall’s  picture  on  this  page  has  evidently 
made  good  use  of  the  wild  flower  medium. 

It  is  a little  curious,  too,  to  observe  how  different- 


ly the  poets  approach  the  same  topic.  The  “ im- 
mortal W illiams”  is  always  stately  and' delicate ; 
Milton  stately,  too,  but  cold;  Tope  always 
warm  and  imaginative ; Moore  invariably  im- 
passioned ; and  Byron  a little  too  ardent.  And 
the  artists  are  also  of  different  minds  on  this  high- 
ly important  subject,  and  no  two  of  them  paint 
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Love  exactly  alike.  But  still  the  universal  pas- 
sion is  alike  in  all  climes  and  countries,  and  the 
‘ 1 old,  old  stoiy ” which  our  picture  tells  is  the 
same  in  substance,  if  not  in  treatment,  all  the 
wide  universe  over.  Undoubtedly  so  universal 
a passion,  thus  generally  adopted  and  accepted, 
must  be  good  to  own ; and  with  this  sage  con- 
clusion we  commend  our  picture  and  the  world’s 
experience  ( not  our  own)  to  our  readers,  and  ad- 
vise them  in  all  love  and  kindness  to  “go  and 
do  likewise” — that  is,  like  the  wise  man  in  the 
illustration. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  September  26,  1868. 


CONCILIATION. 

MR.  PENDLETON  and  the  other  Demo- 
cratic orators  continually  preach  concilia- 
tion. They  proclaim  that  the  success  of  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  will  bo  a true  millennium.  It 
will  be  the  dayspring  of  peace  and  good-will. 
Indeed,  the  Reverend  Chadband  himself  could 
not  more  unctuously  set  forth  the  blessedness 
of  forgiveness  than  these  gentlemen. 

Now,  magnanimity  in  public  affairs  is  not 
only  good,  but  it  is  politic.  A government 
which  emerges  victorious  from  a domestic  strug- 
gle commits  the  greatest  of  blunders  if  it  adopts 
a vindictive  policy  toward  its  opponents,  or  even 
if  it  proceeds  to  full  legal  extremities.  When 
England  suppressed  the  Jacobite  risings  in  1715 
and  1745  the  Government  put  some  of  the  chiefs 
to  death.  But  it  was  not  sound  policy.  When 
Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  in  the  most 
ignominious  plight  many  Englishmen  said  that 
of  course  he  would  be  hung.  One  eminent 
Englishman  remarked  that  there  was  not  a 
government  in  Europe,  England  included,  that 
would  not  hang  him. 

The  Republican  party  controlling  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  were 'much  wiser. 
They  have  not  shed  the  blood  of  a single  rebel 
in  vengeance,  nor  confiscated  one  estate.  There 
was  never  so  great  and  victorious  a party  so  hu- 
mane and  just  and  wise.  If  the  defeated  reb- 
els were,  as  they  claimed,  of  another  “coun- 
try,” they  surely  could  not  expect  to  he  treated 
as  citizens  of  this.  If  they  were  not  of  anoth- 
er country,  but  traitors  baffled  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  they  were  liable  to 
be  hung.  But  the  United  States  authorities, 
rejecting  all  thought  of  punishment  for  the  past, 
considered  only  how  to  secure  the  future.  They 
said : “ Some  of  the  leaders  must,  as  an  obvious 
guarantee  of  good  order,  be  for  the  present  dis- 
franchised ; for  the  rest,  every  body  shall  equal- 
ly share  political  power.”  And  even  this  they 
did  not  say  until  those  leaders  had  haughtily 
defied  them.  The  magnanimity  of  this  policy 
lay  in  its  unprecedented  moderation ; its  wis- 
dom was  shown  in  the  creation  of  a loyal  con- 
stituency. 

Now  what  is  the  conciliation  which  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton and  the  other  orators  propose  ? It  is 
not  a new  demand  with  them.  When  Wade 
Hampton  and  Eorrest  and  Lee  were  at  the 
throat  of  the  nation,  these  same  gentlemen  ad- 
vised conciliation  by  submitting  to  the  rebell- 
ion. Now  that  Eorrest  and  Hampton  have 
been  defeated  in  the  field  and  hope  to  save  their 
cause  at  the  polls,  these  gentlemen  advise  the 
same  conciliation  by  surrender.  In  other  words, 
they  insist  that  Forrest,  Hampton,  and  their 
friends  shall  have  political  power  in  their  States 
to  the  exclusion  of  loyal  men.  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton is  in  favor  of  the  conciliation  of  black  codes 
and  the  good-will  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  The 
millennium  which  he  mellifluously  predicts  re- 
veals itself  in  Georgia  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
colored  members ; in  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  by  the  alternative  offered  to  the  colored 
population  of  submitting  to  their  own  degrada- 
tion or  starvation ; in  the  country  at  large  by 
the  demand  of  the  candidate  whom  he  supports 
that  the  organization  of  the  Southern  States 
shall  be  overturned  by  the  sword.  The  con- 
ciliation preached  by  such  apostles  as  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton and  Mr.  Cox  is  such  as  has  become 
dismally  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — it  is  letting  the  most  troublesome,  spite- 
ful, and  dangerous  people  in  the  country  have 
their  own  way. 

Against  these  apostles  of  a peace  bought  hy 
abject  submission  of  the  moral  conviction  and 
intelligence  of  the  countiy  to  its  ignorance  and 
passion  and  baffled  hate,  the  Republican  party 
proclaims  the  conciliation  of  common -sense, 
the  good-will  of  justice,  the  peace  founded  upon 
the  only  possible  corner-stone  of  enduring  peace 
in  a free  country — equal  rights.  There  stand 
Grant  and  the  Republicans.  There  standing 
they  have  conquered  once,  and  there  standing 
they  will  conquer  forever.  * 


AN  ELOQUENT  APPEAL. 

Tiie  reply  of  the  colored  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  insoleut  Democratic  address 
which  told  them  they  might  choose  between 
voting  for  Seymour  and  Blair  and  starvation 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  documents  of  the 
campaign.  Contrasted  with  the  speeches  of 
Wade  Hampton,  Cobb,  Semmes,  Toombs,  and 
the  other  Southey-  I^euiUfmMc  li^ders,  with 


the  articles  in  the  Southern  Democratic  papers, 
and  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  it  is 
wisdom  beside  folly.  But,  apart  from  its  excel- 
lent temper  and  its  unanswerable  argument,  it 
contains  a vivid  picture  of  the  proposed  Demo- 
cratic policy  toward  that  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  for  which  it  speaks.  And 
that  every  Northern  voter  may  understand  what 
kind  of  peace  is  to  be  expected  when  Mr.  Frank 
Blair’s  policy  of  overthrowing  the  Southern 
governments  by  the  sword  is  carried  out,  let  him 
remark  this  extract  from  the  reply  of  which  we 
speak : 

“ When  your  Legislature  met  in  1865-66  you 
passed  that  infamous  black  code  which  is  a dis- 
grace to  civilization.  In  that  you  denied  us  all 
rights  in  common  with  other  people  in  the  State ; 
you  by  these  acts  denied  our  children  the  school- 
house;  you  imposed  penalties  upon  us  which 
were  not  imposed  on  white  men;  there  were 
crimes  for  which,  if  committed  by  a white  man, 
he  was  imprisoned,  but  if  committed  by  a black 
man  he  was  hung.  We  submit  to  you  whether 
that  course  was  not  enough  to  make  us  disbe- 
lieve every  protestation  of  love  which  you  make. 
Your  laws  provided  for  taking  and  binding  out 
our  children,  and  subjecting  us  to  all  manner 
of  disabilities.  We  could  not  pursue  any  trade 
or  calling  in  this  State  without  a written  per- 
mission from  some  white  man ; we  could  not 
sell  any  article  of  barter  without  the  consent 
first  obtained  from  some  magistrate.” 

After  declaring  that  such  a policy  necessarily 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  new  voters,  and 
that  if  the  Democratic  leaders  had  accepted  in 
good  faith  the  proposed  reconstruction,  they 
would  have  polled  a hundred  thousand  colored 
votes  for  Southern  instead  of  Northern  white 
men  for  office,  the  address  pertinently  asks, 
“ Can  you  ask  us  to  sustain  a party  which  is 
pledged  to  divest  us  of  all  the  privileges  in  law 
which  we  now  enjoy?”  And  in  a strain  which 
will  find  the  most  sincere  response  in  every  gen- 
erous and  manly  American  heart,  the  address 
concludes:  “If  we  are  to  be  massacred  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket ; 
if  we  are  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood  because 
wo  will  not  sell  our  manhood,  then  let  it  come ; 
we  can  die  but  once . and  if,  as  you  state,  thirty 
millions  of  white  men  are  going  to  fall  upon 
four  millions  because  they  are  black,  and  will 
not  vote  for  Horatio  Seymour  and  F.  P. 
Blair. for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  whom  have  declared 
that  the  negroes  have  no  right  to  vote,  then  we 
are  prepared  to  die,  but  not  to  vote  to  be  killed. 

We  ask  nothing  at  the  hands  of  our  fellow- 

man  but  a fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and 
equal  opportunities  for  ourselves,  our  wives, 
and  our  children.  We  ask  no  more.” 


THE  DEBT  AND  ITS  PAYMENT. 

Tiie  Democratic  misrepresentations  of  the 
actual  financial  condition  of  the  country  have 
been  once  more,  and  most  conclusively,  ex- 
posed by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston, 
in  a speech  at  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  His  statements  are  very 
clear,  and  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells.  Mr.  Atkinson 
himself  is  known  as  a careful  student  of  all 
financial  questions. 

First,  as  to  the  actual  debt  in  1865.  The 
sum  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  first  of  August  of  that  year,  and  published 
as  the  whole  debt  was  $2,757,689,571.  But 
this  was  not  the  real  total.  There  was  a fur- 
ther liability  by  which  the  Government  was  as 
much  bound  as  if  the  bonds  had  been  already 
issued.  This  was  for  back  pay,  for  the  pay  of 
the  troops  to  the  time  of  their  possible  dis- 
charge, for  their  transportation,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  contracts.  This  liability  brought 
the  true  debt  at  that  time  to  $3,287,733,329, 
of  which,  since  that  date,  the  Republican  party 
has  paid  more  than  $800,000,000. 

The  revenue,  meanwhile,  from  April  1, 1865, 
to  June  30,  1868,  has  been  from  customs  $548,- 
978,848,  from  the  internal  revenue  $812,336,- 
278,  miscellaneous,  chiefly  direct  taxes,  pre- 
mium upon  gold,  and  sales  of  military  and 
naval  stores  and  captured  and  abandoned  land, 
$178,743,769,  making  altogether  $1,540,058,- 
583.  How  has  this  sum,  equal  to  three-fifths 
the  amount  of  the  present  debt,  been  spent  ? 

In  April,  1865,  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  Union  were  enormous  and  most  efficient. 
There  were  nearly  a million  of  men  in  active 
service,  and  preparations  for  vigorous  war  had 
been  made.  Suddenly  the  armed  rebellion 
ended.  The  Government  could  not  at  once 
dismiss  its  soldiers  and  sailors,  turn  off  the 
wounded  and  disabled  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  repudiate  its  promise  to  those  who  had 
contracted  to  build  ships  and  had  them  half 
finished,  or  those  who  had  engaged  to  furnish 
food,  clothing,  and  ordnance.  Yet  the  credit 
of  the  Government  was  very  low.  On  the  1st 
of  April,  1865,  there  were  overdue  more  than 
$120,000,000;  and  large  payments  of  what 
were  strictly  war  expenses  were  carried  over 
into  the  year  after  the  war.  Within  fifteen 
months  from  April  1,  1865,  the  disbursements 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  were 
$774,865,851,  and  not  less  than  $400,000,000 
of  this  sura  was  for  expenses  incurred  and  ac- 
counts rendered  from  three  to  twelve  months 
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before  the  end  of  hostilities.  The  rest  of  the 
whole  amount  was  made  up  of  pay  of  the  army, 
prize-money,  commissary  and  quarter-masters’ 
accounts,  bounties,  arrears,  and  medical  de- 
partment. This  was  in  every  sense  a war  ex- 
penditure ; and  to  this  might  be  added  pensions, 
equalization  of  bounties,  reimbursement  of 
States,  and  claims  of  loyal  men,  etc.,  amount- 
ing to  $145,912,401.  And  this,  added  to  the 
sum  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  makes 
the  maximum  of  the  war  debt  $3,287,733,329. 
The  net  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1868,  was 
$2,485,000,000,  showing  that  we  have  already 
paid  off  $802,733,329,  being  a payment  in  three 
years  of  such  peace  as  we  have  had  of  a quarter 
of  the  whole  war  debt.  But  we  have  also  paid 
the  interest  on  the  war  debt  for  that  time  to  the 
amount  of  $438,484,883 ; and  these  sums,  de- 
ducted from  the  revenue  of  that  time  already 
mentioned,  and  about  whose  disposition  Mr. 
Horatio  Seymour  and  his  friends  are  so  anx- 
ious, leave  the  ordinary  expenses  at  $298,840,- 
371,  or  a little  less  than  $92,000,000  a year. 
Those  of  the  last  Democratic  fiscal  year  under 
James  Buchanan,  computed  in  the  same  cur- 
rency, were  $107,577,400  — and  that  money 
was  largely  used  to  arm  and  equip  the  rebel 
States  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Atkinson  justly  claims  that  this  exposi- 
tion shows  that  the  Republican  party  have  man- 
aged the  finances  with  a success  hitherto  unprec- 
edented. Hi3  statements  of  the  present  situa- 
tion are  worthy  the.  most  thoughtful  attention. 
The  taxation  has  been  reduced  $167,000,000, 
and  when  Mr.  Pendleton  says  that  they  amount 
to  $500,000,000  a year  he  says  what  he  might 
know  to  be  untrue.  Moreover,  taxation  at  the 
present  rate  of  $8  60  per  head  will  pay  our  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1884.  Immigration 
is  constant.  The  increase  since  the  war  gives 
$63,000,000  directly  and  $900,000,000  indirect- 
ly to  our  resources.  Industry  is  multiplying ; 
railroads  extending ; agriculture  improving ; 
even  in  its  present  condition  the  Southern 
States  grow  their  own  food,  and  during  the 
last  year  a crop  of  3,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
tobacco  enough  to  be  one  of  the  chief  depend- 
encies of  taxation,  and  rice  enough  to  supply  the 
home  market  for  the  year.  With  Grant  and 
assured  peace  and  consequent  investment  of 
capital  and  quickened  production,  the  result 
may  be  easily  foreseen. 

The  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  mis- 
representation of  the  Democratic  leaders  for  the 
lucid  and  conclusive  statements  of  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Fessenden.  And 
there  is  not  an  honest  man  in  the  land,  however 
heavily  pressed  by  the  taxation  which  the  rebell- 
ion of  the  Southern  Democratic  party  has  im- 
posed upon  us  all,  who  does  not  ask  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  who  paint  the  horrors  of  taxation, 
“And  how  will  your  policy  of  civil  war  lighten 
the  taxes  ?” 


THE  DROUGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  extent  of  this  visitation  may  now  be 
estimated  with  tolerable  certainty,  though  it 
is  very  evident  that  those  who  are  obliged  to 
make  large  purchases  from  others  are  disposed 
to  produce  as  favorable  impressions  as  possible 
of  their  own  crops.  Making  allowance  for  this 
tendency— due  in  part  to  the  political  situation, 
which  is  far  from  being  comfortable— and  we 
can  understand  why  it  is  that,  notwithstanding 
the  admitted  damage  to  all  the  other  products 
of  the  soil  in  England,  and  especially  to  all  the 
spring  crops,  it  is  claimed  that  wheat,  composed 
of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat,  is  beyond  an 
average.  The  Daily  News  stated  that  the  po- 
litical importance  of  a good  crop  can  not  be 
overestimated;  and  we  may  suppose  that  if 
financial  and  political  considerations  coincide 
in  restricting  the  press  from  admissions  that 
would  be  injurious,  that  great  caution  at  least 
will  be  used.  Mr.  Sanderson’s  letter  with  re- 
spect to  the  crops,  which  was  published  extens- 
ively in  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, claimed  that  about  100,000  more  acres 
of  land  had  been  devoted  this  year  to  wheat 
than  usual,  and  he  estimated  the  average  yield 
at  34  bushels  per  acre,  although  about  26  ^ 
bushels  was  the  accepted  average  estimate  as 
late  as  1860.  The  London  Mail  questions  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Sanderson’s  views,  as  they 
were  based  on  the  production  of  winter  wheat 
on  deep  soils,  and  did  not  purport  to  furnish 
any  reliable  data  with  respect  to  considerable 
districts  in  which  the  soils  are  light.  Mr. 
Sanderson  omitted  also  to  take  into  view  the 
effect  of  the  drought  on  spring  wheat,  which 
shared  in  the  injury  inflicted  on  spring  crops 
generally.  From  the  most  reliable  intelli- 
gence within  our  reach  we  judge  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  below  the  average  production ; 
and  it  is  now  conceded,  inasmuch  as  other 
crops  are  deficient,  and  as  bread  is  called 
upon  to  supply  the  place  of  vegetables,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  wheat  crop, 
the  price  of  wheat  at  London  and  Liverpool  toill 
depend  mainly  on  what  may  be  imported  from  other 
markets.  This  we  have  contended  for  as  one  of 
the  results  of  the  drought ; but  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  England  has  reached  the 
condition  when  the  price  of  this  grain  will  be 
determined  hereafter  mainly  by  the  price  in 
foreign  markets.  Russia,  our  most  important 
competitor,  will  have  less  wheat  to  sell  this 
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year  than  usual,  the  drought  having  extended 
along  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  ex- 
posed large  districts  to  serious  fires.  Spain 
has  followed  France  in  opening  her  ports  to 
the  admission  of  the  cereals ; and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Dantzic,  which  sends  wheat  to  Great 
Britain  of  a very  superior  quality,  will  not  have 
her  usual  supplies,  owing  in  part  to  the  same 
general  cause. 

The  old  stock  of  grain  is  found  to  be  low  in 
all  parts  ot  the  world,  and  hence  the  new  crop 
every  where  will  be  in  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  as  soon  as  the  situation  becomes  widely 
known.  As  this  grain  is  transported  with  more 
advantage  than  any  other,  the  law  seems  to  be 
quite  general  to  grow  it  in  new  countries  front 
year  to  year  under  a plan  of  cultivation  which 
exhausts  the  soil  of  its  wheat-bearing  qualities, 
and  thus  it  happens  that  its  production  scarcely 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  En- 
gland enjoys  the  great  merit  of  enriching  her 
lands  and  of  adding,  by  judicious  cultivation,  to 
what  they  produce  per  acre ; but  in  the  United 
States  a plan  of  rapid  and  serious  exhaustion  is 
pursued,  which  will  ultimately  tell  upon  our 
prosperity.  We  shall  have  a large  surplus  to 
export;  but  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our 
farmers  to  hoard  a part  of  every  year’s  produc- 
tion until  the  succeeding  crop  is  assured.  It 
constitutes  wealth  which  can  not  in  that  form 
take  wings  and  fly  away ; which  does  not,  like 
our  bonds  and  money,  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
robbers,  and  the  precaution  may  prevent  very 
ill  effects. 

We  notice  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  a 
communication  from  a very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent, who  affirms  that  the  late  potatoes  in 
his  own  grounds  and  those  of  his  neighbors  are 
“no  larger  than  sparrow’s  eggs,”  and  that  after 
the  rains  which  occurred  on  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  of  August  these  small  tubers  had  begun 
to  sprout.  He  estimates  the  potato  crop  of  or- 
dinary years  as  second  only  to  wheat,  and  is 
evidently  disturbed  at  the  prospect.  A riot 
was  occasioned  in  Cork  on  the  31st  <-•<*  August 
in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  one  Mar- 
tin, who  had  carried  up  the  price  of  potatoes 
from  6 d.  per  21  pounds  to  Is.  for  this  quantity. 
After  those  rains — which  are  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing terminated  the  drought — there  was  a very 
general  sowing  of  turnips  to  take  the  place  of 
those  destroyed  by  the  drought ; but  it  appeared 
that  a week  had  passed  in  some  districts  with- 
out rain,  and  although  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  turnips  would  grow  sufficiently  to  afford 
food  for  sheep,  there  was  some  apprehension  as 
to  the  result.  The  growth  of  grass  for  the  fort- 
night preceding  the  31st  of  August  had  changed 
the  color  of  all  pastures,  and  afforded,  as  is  said, 
“a  nibble  for  sheep  and  cattle.” 

Those  agricultural  laborers  whose  main  reli- 
ance is  upon  the  potato  will  undoubtedly  con- 
sume Indian  corn,  which  is  received  in  England 
from  the  Black  Sea,  from  Egypt,  and  this  coun- 
try. Supplies  are  now  going  in  from  the  Black 
Sea  sufficient  to  check  the  advance  in  this  mark- 
et for  the  present,  although  it  is  held  at  about 
$1  21  to  $1  22  for  Mixed  Western,  which  is  the 
kind  commonly  exported.  One  of  our  contem- 
poraries lately  stated  that  in  the  time  of  the 
potato  famine  in  1846-47  Indian  corn  was  sent 
to  Ireland,  and  rejected  as  an  article  of  food. 
Since  that  time  it  has  constantly  gone  forward, 
and  as  the  modes  of  cooking  it  into  bread,  cakes, 
and  mush  have  become  disseminated  it  has  be- 
come a regular  necessity.  In  1866,  9,889,232 
bushels,  and,  in  1867,  12,197,164  bushels  of  com 
were  exported  by  us  to  Great  Britain — a quan- 
tity that  will  be  largely  exceeded  by  this  year’s 
export. 

Since  our  first  articles  were  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  drought  a considerable  advance 
has  taken  place  in  the  Liverpool  market  in  va- 
rious of  our  productions.  It  has  been  consid- 
erable in  bacon,  lard,  tallow,  clover  seed,  oil- 
cake, and  cheese,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States ; and  wo  look  upon  it  as  certain 
that  the  estimates  made  by  the  English  press, 
that  wheat  would  fall  to  about  55s.  per  quarter, 
based  ostensibly  on  the  extent  of  their  own 
crop,  but  actually  on  their  power  over  foreign 
markets,  will  not  be  sustained.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  of  August  31  says  significantly 
that  “ to  run  down  prices  is  to  produce  a false 
confidence,  and  authorize  a wasteful  expendi- 
ture.” There  will  unquestionably  be  a large 
demand  upon  our  productions,  and  consequent- 
ly an  active  trade. 


HOW  THE  ENEMY  WORK. 

“Tiie  Tarboro  Southerner ,”  a North  Caro- 
lina paper,  speaking  of  certain  officers  for  the 
town  appointed  by  Governor  Holden,  says : 
“So  far  as  the  individual  capacity  and  fitness 
of  these  gentlemen  are  concerned  the  com- 
munity generally  can  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  their  appointment  gives  as  much 
satisfaction  as  could  be  the  case  with  any  em- 
anating from  such  a source."  It  then  adds, 
that  being  appointed  by  Governor  Holden  they 
must  be  presumed  to  be  supporters  of  Grant  ; 
that  continued  silence  will  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  fact ; and  that  the  people  of  the 
town  will  “ bestow  their  trade  and  patronage’’ 
accordingly. 

General  Lawler,  a wealthy  planter  and  com- 
mii«i|^pi^ch^pt|ip  A|labama,  following  the  ad- 
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vice  of  Wade  Hampton,  announces  that  he  will 
employ  no  man  “ who  is  his  enemy.” 

Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  is  one  of  the  Grant 
electors  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Suppose 
that  he  should  declare  that  he  would  employ  no 
man  who  would  not  vote  for  Grant.  Suppose 
this  practice  should  become  universal  in  this 
country.  It  would  soon  he  a government  of 
capitalists  only. 

Meanwhile  such  facts  show  both  the  spirit 
and  the  method  of  what  is  truly  called  the  reb- 
el Democracy,  and  should  put  every  loyal  man 
upon  his  guard. 


MAINE. 

Maine  joins  Vermont  in  setting  the  tune  for 
the  great  chorus  of  Grant  and  Peace,  Colfax 
and  Honesty,  which  will  rise  exultingly  upon 
all  sides  in  November.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  the  most  searching  and  thorough 
canvass  upon  both  sides,  not  only  shows  that 
Maine  is  steady,  but  that  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try is  true  to  the  principles  for  which  it  so  late- 
ly terribly  fought  and  suffered.  The  most  skill- 
ful efforts  of  the  most  specious  Democratic  ora- 
tors have  not  availed  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
people  of  Maine.  When  Mr.  Pendleton  told 
them  that  they  were  horribly  burdened  with 
taxes,  their  good  sense  answered,  “Who  oc- 
casioned them  ?”  When  Mr.  Cox  showed  them 
their  deserted  wharves,  the  same  good  sense  re- 
plied, “Who  sent  Semmes  to  sea?”  When 
Mr.  James  Brooks  decried  the  subjection  of 
the  Southern  whites  to  the  blacks,  the  same 
good  sense  asked,  “ Is  it  the  blacks  who  coerce 
Wade  Hampton  or  Wade  Hampton  who  co- 
erces the  blacks?”  They  did  not  deny  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  nor  the  interruption  of 
trade,  nor  th#  confusion  at  the  South,  but  when 
they  were  asked  who  are  the  authors  of  all  this 
misfortune  they  came  straight  to  the  polls  on 
Monday,  and  unmistakably  answered. 

The  result  must  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  people  fully  comprehend  the  emergency, 
and  see  that  Grant  and  Colfax,  with  all  loyal 
men  supporting  them,  and  not  Seymour  and 
Blair,  with  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a true  peace  and  a lasting  prosper- 
ity. From  this  day  forward,  therefore,  thank- 
ing God  for  the  steadfastness  of  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont, let  us  work  more  vigilantly  than  ever,  that 
the  victory  may  not  only  be  sure,  but  conclusive. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  PUBLIC 
ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  New  York,  is  stumping  the  State. 
When  a candidate  has  the  gift  of  oratory  this  is 
a very  proper  and  useful  thing  for  him  to  do. 
He  becomes  personally  known  to  the  voters;  ho 
sees  the  State  which  he  hopes  to  be  called  to 
govern,  and  he  can  make  himself  familiar  with 
its  advantages  and  resources ; and,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a point  upon  it,  the  people,  on  their 
part,  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  measure 
of  the  man  who  is  a candidate  for  its  highest 
executive  office.  In  his  little  tour  through  the 
State  we  observe  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  much 
to  say  of  enormous  taxation,  of  the  virtues  of 
economy,  and  kindred  topics  always  welcome 
to  a tax-paying  people.  But  while  Mr.  Hoff- 
man freely  denounces  the  extravagance  and 
corruption  of  the  Republican  party  we  do  not 
remark  that  he  illustrates  his  views  by  very 
copious  citations  of  the  economy  of  the  Demo- 
crats when  in  power,  and  especially  he  seems  to 
refrain  from  obtruding  his  personal  experience, 
or  even  participation,  in  that  economy  upon 
the  attention  of  his  audiences.  Probably  his 
modesty  forbids.  But  Mr.  Hoffman  must  not 
let  his  modesty  harm  him.  Let  him  conquer 
his  natural  reluctance  and  speak  out. 

Thus,  when  he  has  closed  a fine  period  upon 
economy  and  the  waste  of  the  people’s  money, 
let  him  say:  “I,  for  instance,  gentlemen,  am 
Mayor  of  New  York.  For  that  office  I receive 
a salary  of  $7500.  I also  sign  the  ordinances 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  For  that  little 
service  I am  paid  $5000  more.  Then,  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  I draw 
$1000  more.  I know  where  the  people’s  mon- 
ey goe3,  and  I hope  that  I have  a right  to  talk 
of  economy  and  shameful  waste.”  But  Mr. 
Hoffman  is  also  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany, 
and  an  active  partner  of  what  the  Democratic 
delegate  from  Kings  County,  Mr.  Morris,  calls 
the  Tammany  Ring.  Mr.  Hoffman's  friend 
and  partner  in  this  enterprising  association,  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  receives  as  City  Chamber- 
lain  $10,000.  For  paying  over  the  State  taxes 
$2000  more.  As  a fellow-Commissioner  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  he  is  paid  $1000  more ; and  as 
County  Treasurer,  the  excellent  Mr.  Sweeny, 
to  whom  Republican  extravagance  is  extreme- 
ly obnoxious,  pockets  $!0,(Jb0  more.  Has  not 
Mr.  Hoffman  peculiar  reason  to  know  about  lav- 
ish expenditures  and  horrible  extravagance  ? 

But  not  content  with  calling  the  Grand 
Sachem  of  Tammany  and  his  partners  in  the 
promotion  of  public  economy  a Ring,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, without  the  least  regard  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  Sachems  and  City  Chamberlains,  asks : 
“Suppose  the  Tammany  clique,  with  its  un- 
finished Court-house  [a  monument  of  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  Democratic  economy],  and  its 
thousand  other  schema  of  rcbbepr  jyid  plun- 


der, controlled  the  political  power  of  the  State 
or  nation  [by  electing  Mr.  Grand  Sachem 
Hoffman  Governor,  for  instance],  with  what 
face  could  any  honest  man  talk  about  corrup- 
tion in  the  opposition  party  ?’’  The  reply  is 
evident:  with  the  face  of  Mr.  Grand  Sachem 
Hoffman. 

Modesty  forbids  Mr.  Hoffman  to  declare 
that  he,  the  candidate  of  a party  which,  by  his 
lips,  so  lustily  denounces  corruption,  and  shouts 
aloud  for  economy,  is  the  very  head  of  the 
most  enormous  system  of  public  corruption  and 
extravagance  in  the  country — so  vast,  indeed, 
as  to  provoke  indignant  exposure  from  his  own 
political  friends.  The  modesty  of  representing 
Jefferson  Davis  as  an  apostle  of  loyalty  to 
the  Union  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany  in  presenting  him- 
self as  the  apostle  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  GEORGIA 
MEMBERS. 

The  facts  of  the  expulsion  of  the  colored 
members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  are  simple, 
and  deserve  grave  consideration.  The  old  slave 
code  of  Georgia  made  a citizen  ineligible  to  of- 
fice upon  seven  grounds,  of  which  color  was  not 
one.  But  it  provided  tha  one-eighth  of  negro  or 
African  blood  should  deprive  a man  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  new  Constitution  of  Geor- 
gia, under  which  this  Legislature  sits  and  acts, 
abolishes  the  whole  of  the  old  slave  code  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  The  fourteenth  amendment  makes  the 
native  or  naturalized  colored  person  a citizen, 
and  forbids  any  State  to  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  State  Constitution  substantially  repeats  this 
provision.  In  the  Convention  that  framed  it 
the  proposition  was  distinctly  presented  that 
“ white  men  only  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
of  trust,  honor,  or  profit,"  and  it  was  summari- 
ly rejected  by  a vote  of  103  to  19.  The  only 
condition  of  eligibility  for  election  as  a member 
of  the  Legislature  prescribed  by  the  Conven- 
tion was  that  the  candidate  should  be  a “loyal 
citizen.”  • 

There  is  no  question  that  the  expelled  mem- 
bers were  thus  qualified,  and  they  have  been 
removed  only  because  the  Constitution  did  not 
expressly  make  them  eligible — an  argument 
which  would  unseat  every  white  member.  They 
were  expelled  because  of  an  assumption,  for  no 
proof  was  offered,  of  ineligibility  under  a code 
which  has  been  abolished ; and  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  votes  before  they  were  unseated. 
This  action  was  managed  by  Robert  Toombs 
and  other  Democratic  leaders.  It  is  a gross 
and  significant  outrage,  for  a representative 
could  be  as  lawfully  expelled  for  age  or  weight 
as  for  color.  But  let  every  voter  remember 
this  is  the  kind  of  peace  which  the  Democratic 
party  proposes.  The  will  of  Robert  Toombs 
is  to  be  the  law  of  Georgia,  if  the  party  can 
make  it  so.  His  will  was  the  law  for  a dozen 
years  before  I860,  and  we  have  seen  the  kind 
of  peace  it  produced. 

An  event  so  monstrous  as  this  expulsion  will 
do  more  to  teach  the  colored  population  the 
value  of  Democratic  protestations  than  a thou- 
sand arguments;  and  it  reveals  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders  as 
plainly  as  an  act  of  secession. 


A DEMOCRATIC  LEADER. 

Among  the  Democratic  leaders  who  vigor- 
ously denounce  General  Grant  and  Republican 
corruption  is  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia.  This 
gentleman  was  once  Democratic  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ; then  Mr.  Buchan- 
an’s Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  while  in 
that  office  was  one  of  the  chief  rebel  conspira- 
tors. Subsequently  he  was  a Brigadier-Gener- 
al, without  distinction,  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
now  he  is  one  of  the  most  foul-mouthed  slan- 
derers of  loyal  men,  and  an  active  supporter  of 
Seymour  and  Blair. 

When  this  patriotic  individual  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  already  an  active  con- 
spirator, he  came  to  the  city  of  New  York  with 
a large  quantity  of  United  States  securities  in 
blank.  “After  slandering  the  stocks,”  says 
Mr.  Spinner,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  “traducing  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  announcing  his  opinion  that  they 
would  never  be  paid  but  that  ho  must  have 
the  money  for  them  at  any  rate,  he  offered 
them  on  the  market  and  filled  up  the  interest 
blanks  at  such  rate  as  his  political  friends  chose 
to  ask  him  to  insert.”  This  was  the  famous 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  loan;  and  Mr. 
Spinner  says  that  most  of  these  securities  were 
paid  in  gold  with  the  exorbitant  interest  added, 
after  the  war  had  begun,  and  when,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  the  Government  was  obtain- 
ing loans  at  G per  cent,  per  annum. 

Just  before  this  transaction  Mr.  Secretary 
Howell  Cobd  had  used  the  money  in  the 
Treasury,  intended  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government,  in  buying  up  six  per  cent. 
bonds  of  the  United  States  with  many  years 
yet  to  run  at  twenty  per  cent,  above  their  par 
value.  That  is,  he  bought  immatured  six  per 
cent,  stocks  at  120;  and  immediately,  in  pro- 
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found  peace  and  when  money  was  abundant, 
sold  securities  at  par  and  stipulated  to  pay  at 
the  end  of  one  year  112. 

This,  as  the  intelligent  reader  perceives,  was 
“ chivalry,”  “ honor,’  and  “ high-toned,  gentle- 
manly statesmanship.”  It  was  part  of  the  re- 
bellion. It  wds  skillfully  intended  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  so  as  to  make  seces- 
sion easy  and  sure.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Howell  Cobb  warmly  advocates  Seymour  and 
repudiation-  cow,  hoping  to  ruin  the  credit  of 
the  Government  which  he  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators have  not  yet  been  able  to  destroy,  and 
so  to  paralyze  all  its  action  against  future 
trouble  of  the  same  kind  ? 

Howell  Cobb  is  a fair  illustration  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  who  denounce  Republican 
extravagance  and  corruption.  Is  this  a man 
whose  counsels  are  likely  to  promote  the  peace 
or  maintain  the  honor  and  power  of  the  Union? 


TAXING  THE  BONDS. 

In  a late  speech  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church, 
for  whom,  in  the  Democratic  Convention,  Mr. 
Tildkn  cast  the  vote  of  New  York,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  the  famous  ilcoup- 
de-thimble-riff ,”  asked  why  the  Government  does 
not  tax  the  bonds?  The  reason  seems  to  be 
evident  enough.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  Cohgress,  when  they  were  instructed 
to  report  a bill  levying  a tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  bonds,  conclusively  answered  Mr. 
Church’s  question,  by  saying  that  such  a law 
would  simply  be  a provision  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
less  than  was  agreed  for,  and  the  result  would 
be  that  the  Government  could  never  again 
raise  money  except  npon  the  most  ruinous 
terms.  For  who  would  lend  to  a man  who 
might  compute  the  amount  of  the  loan  as  he 
pleased?  Taxation  is  repudiation  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  There  can  be  nothing 
plainer.  Consequently  no  Government  has 
ever  taxed  its  own  stocks,  or  permitted  them 
to  be  taxed  by  any  authority  under  its  control. 

Mr.  Church  has  been  Controller  of  the  State, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  the  finan- 
cial article  in  the  late  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, and  has  been  called,  with  the  fatal  facility 
of  the  Democratic  papers  in  speaking  of  their 
politicians,  a ‘ ‘ statesman.  ” Having  asked  why 
the  Government  does  not  tax  its  own  bonds,  be 
answered  his  question  in  this  manner : “ Why, 
because  this  Radical  party,  which  started  out 
with  the  inscription  upon  its  banner,  ‘Free  soil, 
free  men,  and  free  speech,’  have  become  so  de- 
graded as  to  be  now  the  mere  bottle-holders  of 
the  bond-holders.  That  is  the  reason  they  have 
not  done  it.” 

This  is  wholly  unworthy  of  Mr.  Church,  and 
certainly  showed  his  profound  contempt  for  his 
audience.  It  is  such  talk  as  this  which  justifies 
the  remark  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  that  “ the  Democratic  demagogues  are 
educating  the  people  to  ignorance  and  rascal- 
ity.” 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  PREFERENCE. 

When  General  Grant  was  lately  in  Chicago, 
he  was  asked  by  a friend  whether  Johnson  was 
for  him  or  for  Seymour.  Grant  smiled  and 
replied:  “Well,  I reckon  that  when  he  thinks 
of  Seymour  he’s  for  me,  and  when  he  thinks 
of  me  he’s  for  Seymour.” 


INTERESTING. 

“ It  is  interesting, "says  a Democratic  paper, 
“to  observe  how  the  military  supporters  of 
Grant  one  by  one  turn  out  to  have  been  cruel 
and  bad  men.”  Sherman,  for  instance,  and 
Thomas,  and  Sheridan,  and  Meade. 

It  is  equally  interesting,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  see  how  the  military  supporters  of  Seymour 
turn  out  to  have  been  humane  and  patriotic 
men.  Forrest, 'for  instance,  and  Raphael 
Semmes,  and  Howell  Cobb.  And  had  they 
but  lived,  Quantrell  and  Wirz  would  have 
been  added  to  the  number. 


WHICH  IS  THE  CONSERVATIVE  1 

Wade  Hampton  says  that  the  cause  of  the 
late  rebellion  is  not  lost,  that  reconstruction  by 
Congress  is  revolutionary  and  void,  and  should 
be  overturned  by  the  sword.  JonN  H.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  Rebel 
Confederacy,  says : “ The  duty  of  the  South- 
erners is  to  obey  the  laws ; accept  the  situation 
with  regard  to  suffrage  as  it  now  stands ; and, 
like  true  and  honest  men,  to  labor  for  the  restor- 
ation of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  sec- 
tions.” Which  is  the  conservative  of  these  two 
men,  and  which  course  is  the  way  of  peace  ? 


“NO  VIOLENCE;  NO  SCURRILITY.” 

The  New  York  World  must  look  to  its  lau- 
rels. One  of  its  disciples  says  in  its  own  favor- 
ite strain  of  “ dignity  and  candor :” 

“Rip  Van  Winkle,  waking  up  from  his  nap  of  twen- 
ty years,  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  such  a eight  as  is  pre- 
sented by  this  mongrel,  carpet-bagging,  and  scalla- 
wagging  party,  with  the  Butcher  Gkant  as  its  leader, 
would  have  closed  his  eyes  and  implored  the  god  of 
sleep  for  another  lease  of  twenty  years,  to  escape  the 
hideous  ravings  of  these  vampires." 


SOUND  DOCTRINE.  * 

A Democratic  paper  in  Talladega,  Aialnuna, 
begins  an  article  by  saying : “ Personal  and  po- 
litical liberty  are  both  necessary  to  develop  the 
highest  style  of  man.”  The  article  continues : 
“Those  who  would  elevate  the  negro  from  his 
proper  level  are  but  a few  steps,  if  any,  in  ad- 
vance of  him.” 

“ It  is  hard  to  convey  to  others,”  said  the  old 
preacher,  “ideas  which  we  ourselves  are  not 
possessed  of,  for  in  so  doing  we  are  apt  to  com- 
municate opinions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate  them.” 


LIKE  LIKES  LIKE. 

The  New  York  World  lately  called  General 
Grant  “Grant,  the  Great  American  Barkis, 
or  dumb-waiter,’  and  in  the  same  issue  alluded 
to  General  Lee  as  “this  grand  old  soldier.” 
The  next  day  it  remarked  that  “the  Demo- 
cratic speakers  treat  General  Grant  with  mark- 
ed courtesy  and  forbearance.”  Considering  that 
the  “Great  American  Barkis”  forced  “this 
grand  old  soldier”  to  surrender,  and  brought 
the  rebellion  to  an  end,  it  is  very  generous  on 
the  Democratic  speakers  to  treat  him  with  for- 
bearance. 


WARMTH  AND  VENTILATION  IN 
OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  annual  Report  of  Mr.  James  L.  Miller, 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Repairs  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  is  this  year  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  length  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  public  instruction  are 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  proper  warming 
and  ventilation  of  school  buildings.  Mr.  Miller 
was,  by  past  experience  as  a builder,  well  quali- 
fied to  supply  the  improvements  which  were  so 
much  needed,  and  his  Report  shows  that  the 
summer  vacation  has  been  well  occupied  in  this 
all-important  work.  But  this  time  has  been  too 
limited  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  our  public 
schools.  Let  the  work  go  on.  We  should  have 
new  buildings  on  improved  plans;  and  those 
which  we  already  have  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  give  the  thousands  of  pupils  who  attend  our 
schools  sufficient  warmth  and  at  the  same  time 
a fresh  and  healthy  atmosphere. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  MAINE  ELECTION. 

Tire  Maine  election  took  place  on  September  14,  and, 
after  the  hardest  contested  canvass  since  1863,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor  was  elected  by  about 
20,000  majority— a gain  of  above  S000  over  the  majori- 
ty of  1867,  when  the  issues  involved  and  candidates 
on  both  tickets  were  the  same.  It  is  about  the  same 
as  the  vote  for  President  in  1864 ; and  this  result  is  in- 
dicative of  a much  larger  gain  in  November  next. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Republican  majorities 
in  the  State  since  the  close  of  the  war: 

1865.  Republican  majority 22,821 

1866.  “ “ 27,690 

1867.  “ “ 11,343 

1868.  “ “ about 20,000 

The  Republicans  have  gained  two  State  Senators,  the 
Democrats  having  only  two  votes  in  that  body.  The 
Congressional  delegation  is  wholly  Republican ; and 
in  every  way  the  rule  of  the  Republicans  has  been 
strengthened. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  next  State  elections  preceding  the  Presidential 
election  will  be  held  in  the  following  States : 


Nebraska .... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

W.  Virginia. . 


Oct.  6,  Rep.  maj.  1866. 

“ 13,  “ “ 1887. 

“ 13,  “ “ I860. 

“ 13,  Dem.  “ 1867. 

“ 13,  Rep.  “ 1867. 

“ 22,  “ 1S66. 


145 

2,983 

14,202 

22 

31,909 

6,644 


Boston  thinks  ot  sending  female  physicians  to  Chi- 
na. Fung  and  Teh  both  favor  the  project,  as  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  custom  when  an  empress  is  sick  the 
doctor  is  not  admitted  to  her  presence,  but  sits  out- 
side the  door,  and  examines  her  pulse  by  holding  a 
string  attached  to  her  body.  A Boston  female,  it  is 
supposed,  would  be  readily  admitted  to  her  bedside. 

The  Midnight  Mission  Society  of  New  York,  for  re- 
claiming fallen  women,  reports  that  from  May  1 to 
September  1,  seventy-seven  women  were  received  into 
the  house;  forty-six  abandoned  street- life,  fourteen 
of  them  getting  good,  honest  situations ; and  twenty- 
two  returned  to  the  pave. 

Several  outrages  on  negroes  are  reported  from  Ken- 
tucky. A party  of  whites,  while  attacking  the  ne- 
groes in  Versailles,  were  attacked  in  turn  by  the  citi- 
zens, who  organized  and  drove  them  away. 

Five  millions  of  dollars  are  nnnually  expended  in 
private  and  public  charities  in  New  York  State.  The 
expenditure  needs  organizing,  as  the  loose  manner 
of  conducting  it  encourages  pauperism. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tub  Episcopal  Archbishop  of  Armagh  says  that  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  will  render  Ire- 
land a separate  State.  This  is  an  instance  in  which 
opposition  to  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  accorded  permission,  in  the 
most  “ gracious"  manner,  to  Admiral  Farragut  to  pass 
the  Dardanelles.  He  was  doubtless  afraid  that  the 
Admiral,  acting  for  the-  Christians  in  Crete,  might 
pass  without  asking  leave ; but  when  the  Cretan  dep- 
uties visited  the  United  States  ship  Franklin,  circu- 
lating revolutionary  addresses,  they  were  returned  by 
order  of  Admiral  Farragut. 

Immediately  preceding  the  horrible'1  earthquakes, 
of  which  we  give  a full  account  ou  page  617,  a strange 
phenomena  occurred  in  various  parts  of  South  and 
Central  America.  At  Valparaiso  a brilliant  light  was 
visible  in  the  northeast  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
conflagration  or  a volcanic  eruption,  though  it  was 
argued  that  it  resulted  entirely  from  electric  causes. 
An  enormous  development  of  electric  fluid  filled  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  on  passing  the  hands  through 
one’s  nair  or  on  shaking  one’s  coat  electric  sparks 
were  struck  off  in  abundance.  In  Brazil  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  a meteor  was  observed,  which  dis- 
turbed magnetic  instruments  very  greatly,  the  com- 
pass oscillating  fifteen  degrees  from  north  to  west. 

The  London  Times  says,  in  regard  to  the  A labama 
claims,  that  “ legal  points  will  not  stand  in  the  way" 
of  their  settlement,  and  that  “ the  only  thing  to  ascer- 
tain is  the  responsibility  of  England,  and  to  fix  the 
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WRECK  OF  THE 
HIPPOCAMPUS. 

We  illustrate  on  this 
page  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Hippocampus, 
on  Lake  Michigan. 
This  steamer  was  struck 
by  a sudden  squall  on 
the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  she  went 
down  almost  instantly. 
The  details  of  the  dis- 
aster have  not  yet  reach- 
ed us ; but  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were 
lost.  The  survivors  who 
report  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  were  in  the  wa- 
ter for  two  days  and  part 
of  two  nights,  and  were 
picked  up  by  a small  sail- 
ing vessel  when  nearly 
exhausted. 


BEE  HUNTING. 

The  accompanying 
sketches,  made  during  a 
recent  jaunt  in  the  Adi- 
rondack region,  are  il- 
lustrative of  scenes  that 
one  may  witness,  if  so 
disposed,  while  camp- 
ing out  in  the  “Wil- 
derness. ” 

“Max,”  said  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  party 
to  our  guide,  “there 
must  be  quantities  of 
bees  in  the  woods,  for  ' 
they  hum  and  buzz 
about  that  maple-sugar 
of  ours  until  I am  really  afraid  to  go  near  it.” 

“Fog’s  right  about,  do  they,  Miss  Mamie?” 
“Fogs”  is  a favorite  phrase  of  Max’s,  and  does 
duty  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  “ Well,  them’s  some 
of  my  molasses-makers, ” he  continued ; “if  you 
like  honey,  I’ll  take  up  the  hive  to-morrow,  and 
let  you  see  how  we  ‘line  a bee-tree.’  ” 

“ Bee  hunting,”  said  Max,  as  we  left  the  shanty 
the  next  morning  for  our  hunt,  “ always  reminds 
me  of  General  Grant,  for,  like  him,  we  fights  it 
out  on  one  line  till  we  gets  through.” 

We  soon  reached  our  old  clearing,  when  Max 
produced  his  little  bee-box,  from  which  he  took 
some  honey-comb  and  put  it  in  a little  fire  which 
I had  quickly  kindled  on  a convenient  log. 

“You  see,  girls,”  said  he  to  the  ladies,  “the 
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bees  scents  this  from  a mile  or  more  away,  and 
comes  to  see  me  when  I call  them  so.  Then  I 
feeds  the  little  chaps  this  way,”"  said  Max,  as  he 
placed  some  honey  in  the  bottom  of  the  bee-box. 
During  the  time  that  we  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  Max’s  bees,  the  good  fellow  entertained  us 
with  stories  of  bear,  panther,  wolves,  lynx,  and 
all  manner  of  things  peculiar  to  the  woods. 

“ Max!  Max ! here  they  come !”  cried  one  of 
the  “girls,”  who,  in  listening  to  the  stories,  had 
not  neglected  to  watch  the  bee-box. 

“Know’d  that  some  time  ago,”  said  Max; 
“only  wanted  to  see  whether  they  were  going  to 
get  into  the  box  without  my  help ; but  I guess 
they  be.  We’ll  watch  ’em  for  a while,  then  put 
our  mark  on  a few,  to  see  how  far  away  they  live.” 


The  bees  had  by  this  time  gotten  well  to  work, 
seeing  which,  Max  took  some  flour  and  dropped 
a little  on  the  backs  of  two  or  three  of  the  bees 
that  were  busy  on  the  honey.  By  this  time  even 
the  ladies  had  decided  the  line,  for  it  was  easy 
enough  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  bee,  from  the 
time  that  it  left  the  box,  circled  a few  times, 
then  directed  its  flight  in  a “bee-line”  toward 
the  hive.  The  marked  bees  soon  returned  and 
re-entered  the  open  box. 

“ Ain't  very  far  to  that  hive ; wam’t  gone  long, 
any  how,”  quoth  Max,  as  he  gently  shut  the  box- 
lid  and  tapped  on  the  box,  to  make  the  bees  leave 
the  honey  in  the  bottom  and  rise  to  the  top,  so 
that  he  might  shove  in  the  little  slide  that  divided 
the  box  in  the  centre,  thus  separating  the  bees 


from  the  honey.  Pick- 
ing up  the  box,  Max 
started  on  the  line,  the 
party  following  after, 
each  endeavoring  to  as- 
sist in  locating  the  line. 
A quarter  of  a mile  trav- 
ersed in  this  way,  we 
were  halted  by  Max 
setting  down  the  bee- 
box,  drawing  out  the 
| slide,  and  covering  the 
box  with  his  hat.  (The 
! box  has  a little  glass 
window  in  the  top.) 
Peeping  in,  and  discov- 
ering that  the  bees  were 
at  work  on  the  honey,  he 
took  away  the  hat  and 
opened  the  box.  In  a 
short  time  we  were 
again  on  the  line,  and 
in  two  more  “tries” 
lined  the  honey-makers 
to  their  abode  in  the 
great  trunk  of  an  an- 
cient birch-tree. 

Max's  axe  now  came 
into  use,  and  as  the  tree 
came  crashing  down  we 
dashed  forward  and 
stopped  with  moss  the 
hole  used  by  the  bees  as 
their  entrance  and  exit. 
Rolls  of  thin  birch-bark 
were  now  lighted  and 
held  to  the  hole,  from 
which  the  plug  had  been 
removed. 

‘ ‘ Bees  don’t  fight  fire 
much  before  they  gives 
up  and  takes  the  back 
track  for  the  honey,” 
said  Max,  when  the  bees 
had  ceasUl  the  useless 
contest  and  he  was  engaged  in  chopping  out  the 
“ big  chips”  that  were  to  reveal  the  sweets.  Soon 
we  were  removing  the  great  combs  of  honey  from 
the  tree-trunk  hive  to  the  pails  that  we  had 
brought  with  us. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  shanty  Max  told  how 
other  bees,  attracted  by  the  honey,  would  come, 
and  sometimes  great  battles  would  be  fought ; and 
the  bees  whose  honey  was  lost,  being  weaker, 
would  be  defeated,  and  if  their  queen  was  killed 
would  go  off  with  the  other  bees  and  make  sugar 
for  them,  thus  starting  another  bee-tree  for  future 
capture. 

Nearly  a hundred  pounds  of  honey  was  dis- 
tributed from  our  bee-tree,  besides  the  quantity 
that  we  consumed  ourselves. 


k“  SMUDGING  FOR  BEES.”  “WORKING  DOWN  THE  BEE-TREE." 

BEE  HUNTING  IN  THE  ADUtONDACKS.— [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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“MARIE  TOOK  HIS  HARD,  WITHERED  HAND  AND  KISSED  IT,"  ETC. 


September  26,  1868.] 


WRECK  OF  THE  “SUWANEE.” 

The  loss  of  the  above-named  steamer  oc- 
curred on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July,  1868,  at 

6 o’clock,  in  Shadwell  Passage,  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  British  Columbia,  while  on  her  passage 
to  Sitka.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  she  was 
steaming  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  knots,  and 
when  nearly  abreast  of  Centre  and  Galiano  isl- 
ands struck  a sunken  rock  with  such  force  as  to 
knock  a hole  in  her  bottom,  forward  of  the 
wheel.  The  tide  was  falling  rapidly  at  the  time, 
and  although  every  exertion  was  made  to  save 
her  it  was  found  impossible.  The  ship  began  to 
strain  heavily  as  the  tide  left  her,  forcing  the 
stanchions  up  through  her  decks,  and  at  about 

7 o’clock  a.m.  she  broke  in  two  just  forward  of 
the  hurricane  deck.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
save  her,  orders  were  given  to  save  all  provisions, 
stores,  etc.,  necessary,  or  that  could  be  taken  in 
the  boats,  and  all  were  safely  landed  on  Hope 
Island,  where  a camp  was  established,  tents 
erected,  and  all  attention  bestowed  to  the  com- 
forts of  officers  and  crew.  The  Indians  at  that 
place  were  found  to  be  very  friendly,  and  aided 
much  in  taking  light  stores  on  shore  in  their  ca- 
noes. At  about  1 p.m.,  having  secured  all  the 
property  then  available,  the  Captain  ordered  her 
to  be  abandoned,  and  at  2 o’clock  p.m.  tbe  crew 
took  up  their  abode  on  Hope  Island,  where  they 
continued  to  “wreck  her”  as  opportunity  of- 
fered. 

The  Suwanee  was  a side-wheel  double-ender 
of  1030  tons  register,  built  in  1801  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania ; her  hull  was  made  of  f-inch  iron. 
She  was  intended  for  river  service  during  the 
war,  but  was  shortly  ordered  to  the  Pacific, 
where  she  remained  until  the  present  time.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  two  100-pounder  Par- 
rott rifles  on  pivots,  four  9-inch  broadside  guns, 
two  24-pounder  and  two  20-pounder  Dahlgren 
howitzers.  The  whole  length  “over  all”  254 
feet.  During  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the 
French  she  performed  some  service  in  favor  of 
American  shipping  at  Mazatlan.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  was  made  by  an  officer  attached 
to  the  Suwanee. 


LA  MERE  BAUCHE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  L 

The  Pyrenean  Valley,  in  which  the  baths 
of  Vemet  are  situated,  is  not  much  known  to 
English  or  indeed  to  any  travelers.  Tourists 
in  search  of  good  hotels  and  picturesque  beauty 
combined  do  not  generally  extend  their  jour- 
neys to  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  They  rarely  get 
beyond  Luchon ; and  in  this  they  are  right,  as 
they  thus  end  their  peregrinations  at  the  most 
lovely  spot  among  these  mountains,  and  are,  as 
a rule,  so  deceived,  imposed  on,  and  bewildered 
by  guides,  inn-keepers,  and  horse-owners  at  this 
otherwise  delightful  place,  that  they  become  un- 
desirous  of  further  travel.  Nor  do  invalids  from 
distant  parts  frequent  Vemet.  People  of  fash- 
ion go  to  the  Eaux  Bonnes  and  to  Luchon,  and 
people  who  are  really  ill  to  Barreges  and  Caute- 
rets.  It  is  at  these  places  that  one  meets  crowds 
of  Parisians,  and  the  daughters  and  wives  of  rich 
merchants  from  Bordeaux,  with  an  admixture 
now  by  no  means  inconsiderable  of  Englishmen 
and  English  women.  But  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees are  still  unfrequented. 

And  probably  they  will  remain  so ; for  though 
there  are  among  them  lovely  valleys — and  of  all 
such  the  valley  of  Vemet  is  perhaps  the  most 
lovely — they  can  not  compete  with  the  mountain 
scenery  oLother  tourist-loved  regions  in  Europe. 
At  the  Port  de  Venasque  and  the  Breche  de 
Roland  in  the  Western  Pyrenees,  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  trnly,  at  spots  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
these  famous  mountain  entrances  from  France 
into  Spain,  one  can  make  comparisons  with 
Switzerland,  Northern  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Ire- 


land which  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  scenes 
then  under  view.  But  among  the  Eastern 
mountains  this  can  rarely  be  done.  The  hills 
do  not  stand  thickly  together,  so  as  to  group 
themselves;  the  passes  from  one  valley  to  an- 
other, though  not  wanting  in  altitude,  are  not 
close  pressed  together  with  overhanging  rocks, 
and  are  deficient  in  grandeur  as  well  as  loveli- 
ness. And  then,  as  a natural  consequence  of 
all  this,  the  hotels  are  not  quite  as  good  as  they 
should  be. 

But  there  is  one  mountain  among  them  which 
can  claim  to  rank  with  the  Pifedu  Midi  or  the 
Maledetta.  No  one  can  pooh-pooh  the  stem  old 
Canigon,  standing  high  and  solitary,  solemn  and 
grand,  between  the  two  roads  which  run  from 
Perpignan  into  Spain,  the  one  by  Prades,  and 
the  other  by  Le  Boulon.  Under  the  Canigon, 
toward  the  west,  lie  the  hot  baths  of  Vemet,  in  a 
close,  secluded  valley,  which,  as  I have  said  be- 
fore, is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  sweetest  spot  in 
these  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

The  frequenters  of  these  baths  were,  a few 
years  back,  gathered  almost  entirely  from  towns 
not  very  far  distant,  from  Perpignan,  Narbonne, 
Carcassonne,  andBezieres,  and  were  not  therefore 
famous,  expensive,  or  luxurious.  But  those  who 
believed  in  them  believed  with  great  faith ; and  it 
was  certainly  the  fact  that  men  and  women  who 
went  thither  worn  with  toil,  sick  with  excesses, 
and  nervous  through  overcare,  came  back  fresh 
and  strong,  fit  once  more  to  attack  the  world 
with  all  its  woes.  Their  character  in  latter  days 
does  not  seem  to  have  changed,  though  their  cir- 
cle of  admirers  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  ex- 
tended. 

In  those  days  by  far  the  most  noted  and  illus- 
trious person  in  the  village  of  Vemet  was  La 
Mere  Bauche.  That  there  had  been  once  a Pere 
Bauehe  was  known  to  the  world,  for  there  was  a 
jils  Bauche,  who  lived  with  his  mother,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  remember  more  of  him  than  that  he 
had  once  existed.  At  Vemet  he  had  never  been 


known.  La  Mere  Bauche  was  a native  of  the 
village,  but  her  married  life  had  been  passed 
away  from  it,  and  she  had  returned  in  her  early 
widowhood  to  become  proprietress  and  manager, 
or,  as  one  may  say,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Ho- 
tel Bauche  at  Vemet. 

This  hotel  was  a large  and  somewhat  rough 
establishment,  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids  who  came  to  Vemet  for  their  health. 
It  was  built  immediately  over  one  of  the  thermal 
springs,  so  that  the  water  flowed  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth  directly  into  the  baths.  There 
was  accommodation  for  seventy  people;  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  the  place 
was  always  full.  Not  a few  also  were  to  be 
found  there  during  the  winter  and  spring,  for 
the  charges  of  Madame  Bauche  were  low,  and 
the  accommodation  reasonably  good. 

And  in  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  all  others, 
Madame  Bauche  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest  woman.  She  had  a certain  price  from 
which  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  her 
to  depart ; and  certain  returns  for  this  price,  in 
the  shape  of  “dejeuners”  and  “diners,”  baths 
and  beds,  which  she  never  failed  to  give  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  a strict  conscience. 
These  were  traits  in  the  character  of  a hotel- 
keeper  which  can  not  be  praised  too  highly,  and 
which  had  met  their  due  reward  in  the  custom 
of  the  public.  But,  nevertheless,  there  were 
those  who  thought  that  there  was  occasionally 
ground  for  complaint  in  the  conduct  even  of  Ma- 
dame Bauche. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  deficient  in  that 
pleasant  smiling  softness  which  should  belong  to 
any  keeper  of  a house  of  public  entertainment. 
In  her  general  mode  of  life  she  was  stern  and  si- 
lent with  her  guests ; she  was  autocratic,  author- 
itative, and  sometimes  contradictory  in  her  house, 
and  altogether  irrational  and  unconciliatory  when 
any  change,  even  for  a day,  was  proposed  to  her,  or 
when  any  shadow  of  a complaint  reached  her  ears. 

Indeed  of  complaint,  as  made  against  the  es- 


tablishment, she  was  altogether  intolerant.  To 
such  she  had  but  one  answer.  He  or  she  who 
complained  might  leave  the  place  at  a moment’s 
notice  if  it  so  pleased  them.  There  were  always 
others  ready  to  take  their  places.  The  power 
of  making  this  answer  came  to  her  from  the  low- 
ness of  her  prices,  and  it  was  a power  which  was 
very  dear  to  her. 

The  baths  were  taken  at  different  hours  ac- 
cording to  medical  advice ; but  the  usual  time 
was  from  five  to  seven  in  the  morning.  The  de'- 
jeuner,  or  early  meal,  was  at  nine  o’clock,  the 
dinner  was  at  four.  After  that,  no  eating  or 
drinking  was  allowed  in  the  Hotel  Bauche.  There 
was  a cafiS  in  the  village  at  which  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen could  get  a cup  of  coffee  or  a glass  of  eau 
sucree ; but  no  such  accommodation  was  to  be 
had  in  the  establishment.  Nor  by  any  possible 
bribery  or  persuasion  could  any  meal  be  procured 
at  any  other  than  the  authorized  hours.  A vis- 
itor who  should  enter  the  salon  a manger  more 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  last  bell  would  be 
looked  at  very  sourly  by  Madame  Bauche,  who 
on  all  occasions  sat  at  the  top  of  her  own  table. 
Should  any  one  appear  as  much  as  half  an  hour 
late  he  would  receive  only  his  share  of  what  had 
not  then  been  handed  round.  But  after  the  last 
dish  had  been  so  handed  it  was  utterly  useless 
for  any  one  to  enter  the  room  at  all. 

Her  appearance  at  the  period  of  our  tale  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  in  her  favor.  She  was 
then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  very  stout 
and  short  in  the  neck.  She  wore  her  own  gray 
hair,  which  at  dinner  was  always  tidy  enough; 
but  during  the  whole  day  previous  to  that  hour 
she  might  be  seen  with  it  escaping  from  under 
her  cap  in  extreme  disorder.  Her  eyebrows 
were  large  and  bushy,  but  these  alone  would  not 
have  given  to  her  face  that  look  of  indomitable 
sternness  which  it  possessed.  Her  eyebrows 
were  serious  in  thei);  effect,  but  not  so  serious  as 
the  pair  of  green  spectacles  which  she  always 
wore  under  them.  It  was  thought  by  those  who 
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had  analyzed  the  subject  that  the  great  secret 
of  Madame  Bauche’s  power  lay  in  her  green 
spectacles. 

Her  custom  was  to  move  about  and  through 
the  whole  establishment  every  day  from  break- 
fast till  the  period  came  for  her  to’ dress  for  din- 
ner. She  would  visit  every  chamber  and  every 
bath,  walk  once  or  twice  round  the  salle  h man- 
ger, and  very  repeatedly  round  the  kitchen ; she 
would  go  into  every  hole  and  corner,  and  peer 
into  every  thing  through  her  green  spectacles. 
And  in  these  walks  it  was  not  always  thought 
pleasant  to  meet  her.  Her  custom  was  to  move 
very  slowly,  with  her  hands  generally  clasped 
behind  her  back ; she  rarely  spoke  to  the  guests 
unless  she  was  spoken  to,  and  on  such  occasions 
she  would  not  often  diverge  into  general  conver- 
sation. If  any  one  had  aught  to  say  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  establishment  she  would 
listen;  and  then  she  would  make  her  answer, 
often  not  pleasant  in  the  hearing. 

And  thus  she  walked  her  path  through  the 
world,  a stern,  hard,  solemn  old  woman,  not 
without  gusts  of  passionate  explosion ; but  hon- 
est withal,  and  also  not  without  some  inward 
benevolence  and  true  tenderness  of  heart.  Chil- 
dren 6he  had  had  many,  Borne  seven  or  eight. 
One  or  two  had  died ; others  had  been  married. 
She  had  6ons  settled  far  away  from  home,  and  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  but  one 
was  left  in  any  way  subject  to  parental  authority. 

Adolphe  Bauche  was  the  only  one  of  her  chil- 
dren of  whom  much  was  remembered  by  the 
present  denizens  and  hangers-on  of  the  hotel. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  number,  and  having 
been  born  only  very  shortly  before  the  return  of 
Madame  Bauche  to  Vernet  had  been  altogether 
reared  at  the  hotel.  It  was  thought  by  the  world 
of  those  parts,  and  rightly  thought,  that  he  was 
his  mother’s  darling — more  so  than  had  been  any 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters— the  very  apple  of  her 
eye  and  gem  of  her  life.  At  this  time  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  for  the  last 
• two  years  had  been  absent  from  Vernet — for  rea- 
sons" which  will  shortly  be  made  to  appear.  He 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  see  something  of  the 
•world,  and  learn  to  talk  French  instead  of  the 
patois  of  his  valley,  and  having  left  Paris  had 
come  down  south  into  Languedoc,  and  remained 
there  picking  up  some  agricultural  lore  which  it 
was  thought  might  prove  useful  in  the  valley 
farms  of  Vernet.  He  was  now  expected  home 
again,  very  speedily,  much  to  his  mother’s  de- 
light. 

That  she  was  kind  and  gracious  to  her  favorite 
child  does  not  perhaps  give  much  proof  of  her 
benevolence,  but  she  had  also  been  kind  and  gra- 
cious to  the  orphan  child  of  a neighbor ; nay,  to 
the  orphan  child  of  a rival  inn-keeper.  At  V ernet 
there  had  been  more  than  one  water  establish- 
ment, but  the  proprietor  of  the  second  had  died 
some  few  years  after  Madame  Bauche  had  set- 
tled herself  at  the  place.  His  house  had  not 
thriven,  and  his  only  child,  a little  girl,  was  left 
altogether  without  provision. 

This  little  girl,  Marie  Clavert,  La  Mfcre  Bauche 
had  taken  into  her  own  house  immediately  after 
the  father’s  death,  although  she  had  most  cordial- 
ly hated  that  father.  Marie  was  then  an  infant, 
and  Madame  Bauche  had  accepted  the  charge 
without  much  thought,  perhaps,  as  to  what  might 
be  the  child’s  ultimate  destiny.  But  since  then 
she  had  done  the  duty  of  a mother  by  the  little 
girl,  who  had  become  the  pet  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, the  favorite  plaything  of  Adolphe 
Bauche,  and  at  last,  of  course,  his  early  sweet- 
heart. 

And  then  and  therefore  there  had  come  trou- 
bles at  Vernet.  Of  course  all  the  world  of  the 
valley  had  seen  what  was  taking  place,  and  what 
was  likely  to  take  place,  long  before  Madame 
Bauche  knew  any  thing  about  it.  But  at  last  it 
broke  upon  her  senses  that  her  son,  Adolphe 
Bauche,  the  heir  to  all  her  virtues  and  all  her 
riches,  the  first  young  manjn  that  or  any  neigh- 
boring valley,  was  absolutely  contemplating  the 
idea  of  marrying  that  poor  little  orphan,  Marie 
Clavert. 

That  any  one  should  ever  fall  in  love  with 
Marie  Clavert  had  never  occurred  to  Madame 
Bauche.  She  had  always  regarded  the  child  as 
a child,  as  the  object  of  her  charity,  and  as  a lit- 
tle thing  to  be  looked  on  as  poor  Marie  by  all  the 
world.  She,  looking  through  her  green  specta- 
cles, had  never  seen  that  Marie  Clavert  was  a 
beautiful  creature,  full  of  ripening  charms,  such 
as  young  men  love  to  look  on.  Marie  was  of 
infinite  daily  use  to  Madame  Bauche  in  a hun- 
dred little  things  about  the  house,  and  the  old 
lady  thoroughly  recognized  and  appreciated  her 
utility.  But  for  this  very  reason  she  had  never 
taught  herself  to  regard  Marie  otherwise  than  as 
a useful  dntdge.  She  was  very  fond  of  her  pro- 
tege'—so  much  so  that  she  would  listen  to  her  in 
affairs  about  the  house  when  she  would  listen  to 
no  one  else ; but  Marie’s  prettiness,  and  grace, 
and  sweetness  as  a girl,  had  all  been  thrown  away 
upon  Maman  Bauche,  as  Marie  used  to  call  her. 

But,  unluckily,  it  had  not  been  thrown  away 
upon  Adolphe.  He  had  appreciated,  as  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  do,  all  that  had  been  so 
utterly  indifferent  to  his  mother,  and  consequent- 
ly had  fallen  in  love ; consequently,  also,  he  had 
told  his  love ; and  consequently,  also,  Marie  had 
returned  his  love.  Adolphe  had  been  hitherto 
contradicted  but  in  few  things,  and  thought  that 
all  difficulty  would  be  prevented  «by  his  inform- 
ing his  mother  that  he  wished  to  marry  Marie. 
But  Marie,  with  a woman’s  instinct,  had  known 
better.  She  had  trembled  and  almost  crouched 
with  fear  when  she  confessed  her  love,  and  had 
absolutely  hid  herself  from  sight  when  Adolphe 
went  forth,  prepared  to  ask  his  mother’s  consent 
to  his  marriage. 

The  indignation  and  passionate  wrath  of  Ma- 
dame Bauche  were  passed  and  gone  two  years 
before  the  date  of  this  story,  and  I need  not 
therefore  much  enlarge  upon  that  subject.  She 
was  at  first  agt^kcj  ;sfid.hfttejr,  yvhich  was  very 


bad  for  Marie ; and  afterward  bitter  and  silent, 
which  was  worse.  It  was  of  course  determined 
that  poor  Marie  should  be  sent  away  to  some 
asylum  for  orphans  or  penniless  paupers;  in 
short,  any  where  out  of  the  way.  What  mat- 
tered her  outlook  into  the  world,  her  happiness, 
or,  indeed,  her  very  existence?  The  outlook 
and  happiness  of  Adolphe  Bauche — was  not  that 
to  be  considered  as  every  thing  at  Vernet? 

But  this  terribly  sharp  aspect  of  affairs  did  not 
last  long.  In  the  first  place,  La  Mere  Bauche 
had,  under  those  green  spectacles,  a heart  that  in 
truth  was  tender  and  affectionate.  After  the 
first  two  days  of  anger  she  admitted  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  Marie  Clavert,  and  after 
the  fourth  day  she  acknowledged  that  the  world 
of  the  hotel,  her  world,  would  not  go  as  well 
without  Marie  Clavert  as  it  would  with  her.  And 
in  the  next  place,  Madame  Bauche  had  a friend 
whose  advice  in  grave  matters  she  would  some- 
times take.  This  friend  had  told  her  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  send  away  Adolphe, 
since  it  was  so  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
sending  away  of  some  one;  that  he  would  be 
much  benefited  by  passing  some  months  of  his 
life  away  from  his  native  valley ; and  that  an  ab- 
sence of  a year  or  two  would  teach  him  to  forget 
Marie,  even  if  it  did  not  teach  Marie  to  forget 
him. 

And  we  must  say  a word  or  two  about  this 
friend.  At  Vernet  he  was  usually  called  M.  Le 
Capitaine,  though,  in  fact,  he  had  never  reached 
that  rank.  He  had  been  in  the  army,  and  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  the  leg  while  still  a sous- 
lieutenant,  had  been  pensioned,  and  had  thus 
been  interdicted  from  treading  any  farther  the 
thorny  path  which  leads  to  glory.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  had  resided  under  the  roof  of 
Madame  Bauche,  at  first  as  a casual  visitor, 
going  and  coming,  but  now  for  many  years  as 
constant  there  as  was  she  herself. 

He  was  so  constantly  called  Le  Capitaine  that 
his  real  name  was  seldom  heard.  It  may,  how- 
ever, as  well  be  known  to  us  that  this  was  Theo- 
dore Campan.  He  was  a tall,  well-looking  man ; 
always  dressed  in  black  garments,  of  a coarse 
description  indeed,  but  scrupulously  clean  and 
well  brushed ; of,  perhaps,  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
conspicuous  for  the  rigid  uprightness  of  his  back 
— and  for  a black  wooden  leg. 

This  wooden  leg  was,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable trait  in  his  character.  It  was  always 
jet  black,  being  painted  or  polished  or  japanned, 
as  occasion  might  require,  by  the  hands  of  the 
Capitaine  himself.  It  was  longer  than  ordinary 
wooden  legs,  as  indeed  the  Capitaine  was  longer 
than  ordinary  men ; but,  nevertheless,  it  never 
seemed  in  any  way  to  impede  the  rigid  punctil- 
ious propriety  of  his  movements.  It  was  never 
in  his  way  as  wooden  legs  usually  are  in  the  way 
of  their  wearers.  And  then  to  render  it  more 
illustrious  it  had  round  its  middle,  round  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  if  we  may  so  say,  a band  of  bright 
brass  which  shone  like  burnished  gold. 

It  had  been  the  Capitaine’s  custom,  now  for 
some  years  past,  to  retire  every  evening  at  about 
seven  o’clock  into  the  sanctum-sanctorum  of 
Madame  Bauche’s  habitation,  the  dark  little  pri- 
vate sitting-room  in  which  she  made  out  her  bills 
and  calculated  her  profits,  and  there  regale  him- 
self in  her  presence — and,  indeed,  at  her  expense, 
for  the  items  never  appeared  in  the  bill — with 
coffee  and  cognac.  I have  said  that  there  was 
neither  eating  nor  drinking  at  the  establishment 
after  the  regular  dinner-hour ; but  in  so  saying 
I spoke  of  the  world  at  large.  Nothing  further 
was  allowed  in  the  way  of  trade ; but  in  the  way 
of  friendship  so  much  was  nowadays  always  ex- 
tended to  the  Capitaine. 

It  was  at  these  moments  that  Madame  Bauche 
discussed  her  private  affairs,  and  asked  for  and 
received  advice.  For  even  Madame  Bauche  was 
mortal;  nor  could  her  green  spectacles  without 
other  aid  carry  her  through  all  the  troubles  of 
life.  It  was  now  five  years  since  the  world  of 
Vernet  had  discovered  that  La  Mere  Bauche 
was  going  to  marry  the  Capitaine,  and  for  eight- 
een months  the  world  of  Vernet  had  been  full 
of  this  matter ; but  any  amount  of  patience  is  at 
last  exhausted ; and  as  no  further  steps  in  that 
direction  were  ever  taken  beyond  the  daily  cup 
of  coffee,  that  subject  died  away — very  much  un- 
heeded by  La  M&re  Bauche. 

But  she,  though  she  thought  of  no  matrimony 
for  herself,  thought  much  of  mutrimony  for  oth- 
er people ; and  over  most  of  these  cups  of  even- 
ing coffee  and  cognac  a matrimonial  project  was 
discussed  in  these  latter  days.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  Capitaine  pleaded  in  Marie’s  favor  when 
the  fury  of  Madame  Bauche’s  indignation  broke 
forth ; and  that  ultimately  Marie  was  kept  at 
home,  and  Adolphe  sent  away  by  his  advice. 

“But  Adolphe  can  not  always  stay  away,” 
Madame  Bauche  had  pleaded  in  her  difficulty. 
The  truth  of  this  the  Capitaine  had  admitted ; 
but  Marie,  he  said,  might  be  married  to  some 
one  else  before  two  years  were  over.  And  so 
the  matter  had  commenced. 

But  to  whom  should  she  be  married  ? To  this 
question  the  Capitaine  had  answered,  in  perfect 
innocence  of  heart,  that  La  Miire  Bauche  would 
be  much  better  able  to  make  such  a choice  than 
himself.  He  did  not  know  how  Marie  might 
stand  with  regard  to  money.  If  Madame  would 
give  some  little  “dot,”  the  affair,  the  Capitaine 
thought,  would  be  more  easily  arranged. 

All  these  things  took  months  to  say,  during 
which  poor  Marie  went  on  with  her  work  in 
melancholy  listlessness.  One  comfort  she  had. 
Adolphe,  before  he  went,  had  sworn  to  her,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  as  he  did  so  a little  cross  which 
she  had  given  him,  that  no  earthly  consideration 
should  sever  them — that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
certainly  be  her  husband.  Marie  felt  that  her 
limbs  could  not  work  nor  her  tongue  speak,  were 
it  not  for  this  one  drop  of  water  in  her  cup. 

And  then,  deeply  meditating,  La  Mere  Bauche 
hit  upon  a plan,  and  herself  communicated  it  to 
the  Capitaine  over  a second  cup  of  coffee,  into 
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which  she  poured  a full  tea-spoonful  more  than  I well  aware,  the  glance  of  Adolphe’s  eve,  the 


the  usual  allowance  of  cognac.  Why  should 
not  he,  the  Capitaine  himself,  be  the  man  to 
marry  Marie  Clavert  ? 

It  was  a very  startling  proposal,  the  idea  of 
matrimony  for  himself  never  having  as  yet  en- 
tered into  the  Capitaine’s  head  at  any  period  of 
his  life;  but  La  Mere  Bauche  did  contrive  to 
make  it  not  altogether  unacceptable.  As  to  that 
matter  of  dowry  she  was  prepared  to  be  more 
than  generous.  She  did  love  Marie  well,  and 
could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  give  her  any  thing 
— any  thing  except  her  son,  her  own  Adolphe. 
What  she  proposed  was  this : Adolphe  himself 
would  never  keep  the  baths.  If  the  Capitaine 
would  take  Marie  for  his  wife,  Marie,  Madame 
Bauche  declared,  should  be  the  mistress  after 
her  death — subject,  of  course,  to  certain  settle- 
ments as  to  Adolphe’s  pecuniary  interests. 

The  plan  was  discussed  a thousand  times,  and 
at  last  so  far  brought  to  bear  that  Marie  was 
made  acquainted  with  it,  having  been  called  in 
to  sit  in  presence  with  La  Mere  Bauche  and  her 
future  proposed  husband.  The  poor  girl  mani- 
fested no  disgust  to  the  stiff,  ungainly  lover  whom 
they  assigned  to  her,  who,  through  his  whole 
frame,  was  in  appearance  almost  as  wooden  as 
his  own  leg.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  Marie  liked 
the  Capitaine,  and  felt  that  he  was  her  friend, 
and  in  her  country  such  marriages  were  not  un- 
common. The  Capitaine  was,  perhaps,  a little 
beyond  the  age  at  which  a man  might  usually 
be  thought  justified  in  demanding  the  services 
of  a young  girl  as  his  nurse  and  wife ; but  then 
Marie  of  herself  had  so  little  to  give — except  her 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  goodness. 

But  yet  she  could  not  consent,  for  was  she 
not  absolutely  pledged  to  her  own  Adolphe? 
And,  therefore,  when  the  great  pecuniary  advant- 
ages were  one  by  one  displayed  before  her,  and 
when  La  M&re  Bauche,  as  a last  argument,  in- 
formed her  that  as  the  wife  of  the  Capitaine  she 
would  be  regarded  as  a second  mistress  in  the 
establishment,  and  not  as  a servant,  she  could 
only  burst  out  into  tears  and  say  that  she  did 
not  know. 

“I  will  be  very  kind  to  you,”  said  the  Capi- 
taine ; “ as  kind  as  a man  can  be.” 

Marie  took  his  hard,  withered  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  then  looked  up  into  his  face  with  beseech- 
ing eyes  which  were  not  without  avail  upon  his 
heart. 

“We  will  not  press  her  now,”  said  the  Capi- 
taine. “ There  is  time  enough.  ” 

But  let  his  heart  be  touched  ever  so  much, 
one  thing  was  certain — it  could  not  be  permitted 
that  she  should  marry  Adolphe.  To  that  view 
of  the  matter  he  had  given  in  his  unrestricted 
adhesion,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  withdraw 
it  without  losing  altogether  his  position  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Madame  Bauche.  Nor,  indeed, 
did  his  conscience  tell  him  that  such  a marriage 
should  be  permitted.  That  would  be  too  much. 
If  every  pretty  girl  were  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
the  first  young  man  that  might  fall  in  love  with 
her  what  would  the  world  come  to  ? 

And  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  not  time 
enough — that  the  time  was  growing  very  scant. 
In  three  months  Adolphe  would  be  back ; and 
if  every  thing  was  not  arranged  by  that  time 
matters  might  still  go  astray. 

And  then  Madame  Bauche  asked  her  final 
question — “ You  do  not  think,  do  you,  that  you 
can  ever  marry  Adolphe?”  and  as  she  asked  it, 
the  accustomed  terror  of  her  green  spectacles 
magnified  itself  tenfold.  Marie  could  only  an- 
swer by  another  burst  of  tears. 

The  affair  was  at  last  settled  among  them. 
Marie  said  that  she  would  consent  to  marry  the 
Capitaine  when  she  should  hear  from  Adolphe’s 
own  mouth  that  he,  Adolphe,  loved  her  no  longer. 
She  declared  with  many  tears  that  her  vows  and 
pledges  prevented  her  from  promising  more  than 
this.  It  was  not  her  fault,  at  any  rate  not  now, 
that  she  loved  her  lover.  It  was  not  her  fault, 
not  now,  at  least,  that  she  was  bound  by  these 
pledges.  When  she  heard  from  his  own  mouth 
that  he  had  discarded  her,  then  she  would  marry 
the  Capitaine,  or,  indeed,  sacrifice  herself  in  any 
other  way  that  La  Mbre  Bauche  might  desire. 
What  would  any  thing  signify  then  ? 

Madame  Bauche’s  spectacles  remained  un- 
moved, but  not  her  heart.  Marie,  she  told  the 
Capitaine,  should  be  equal  to  herself  in  the  es- 
tablishment when  once  she  was  entitled  to  be 
called  Madame  Campan ; and  she  should  be  to 
her  quite  as  a daughter.  SHe  should  have  her 
cup  of  coffee  every  evening,  and  dine  at  the  big 
table,  and  wear  a silk  gown  at  church ; and  the 
servants  should  all  call  her  Madame.  A great 
career  should  be  open  to  her,  if  she  would  only 
give  up  her  foolish,  girlish,  childish  love  for 
Adolphe.  And  all  these  great  promises  were 
repeated  to  Marie  by  the  Capitaine. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  w as  only  one  thing  in 
the  whole  world  which  in  Marie’s  eyes  was  of 
any  value,  and  that  one  thing  was  the  heart  of 
Adolphe  Bauche.  Without  that  she  would  be 
nothing ; with  that,  w ith  that  assured,  she  could 
wait  patiently  till  doomsday. 

Letters  were  written  to  Adolphe  during  all 
these  eventful  doings;  and  a letter  came  from 
him,  saying  that  he  had  greatly  valued  Marie’s 
love,  but  that  as  it  had  been  clearly  proved  to 
him  that  their  marriage  would  be  neither  for  her 
advantage  nor  for  his,  he  was  trilling  to  give  it 
up.  He  consented  to  her  marriage  with  the 
Capitaine,  and  expressed  bis  gratitude  to  his 
mother  for  the  immediate  pecuniary  advantages 
which  she  had  held  out  to  him.  Oh,  Adolphe, 
Adolphe ! But,  alas,  alas ! is  not  such  the  way 
of  men’s  hearts — and  of  the  hearts  of  women  ? 

This  letter  was  read  to  Marie,  but  it  had  no 
more  effect  upon  her  than  would  have  had  some 
dry  leg  d document.  In  those  days  and  in 
those  places  men  and  women  did  not  depend 
much  upon  letters ; nor  when  they  were  written 
was  there  expressed  in  them  much  of  heart  or 
of  feeling.  Marie  would  understand,  as  she  was 


tone  of  Adolphe’s  voice;  she  would  perceive 
at  once  what  her  lover  really  meant,  what  he 
wished,  what  in  the  innermost  corner  of  his 
heart  he  really  desired  that  she  should  do.  But 
from  that  stiff,  constrained  written  document  she 
could  understand  nothing. 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  Adolphe  should 
return,  and  that  she  would  accept  her  fate  from 
his  mouth.  The  Capitaine,  who  knew  more  of 
human  nature  than  did  poor  Marie,  felt  tolera- 
bly secure  of  his  bride.  Adolphe,  who  had  seen 
something  of  the  world,  would  not  now  care  very 
much  for  the  girl  of  his  own  valley.  Money, 
and  pleasure,  and  some  better  position  in  the 
world,  would  soon  wean  him  from  his  love ; and 
then  Marie  would  accept  her  destiny — as  other 
girls  in  the  same  position  had  done  since  the 
French  world  began. 


DONELSOX* 

GRANT’S  FIRST  VICTORY. 

Oxe  evening  late  in  December  (1861),  Gen- 
erals Halleck,  Sherman,  and  Cullum  were  con- 
versing together  at  the  Planters’  Hotel,  in  St. 
Louis,  on  the  proper  line  of  invasion.  They  saw 
clearly ^hat  the  Confederates  meant  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  Halleck  asked,  “Where  is 
their  line?”  Sherman  replied,  “Why,  from 
Bowling  Green  to  Columbus.”  “WTell,  then, 
where  is  the  true  point  of  attack?”  “Natural- 
ly the  centre.”  “Then  let  us  see  what  is  the 
direction  in  which  it  should  be  made.  ” 

A map  lay  on  the  table,  and,  with  a blue  pen- 
cil, Halleck  drew  a line  from  Bowling  Green  to 
Columbus,  past  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  anoth- 
er perpendicular  to  its  centre,  which  happened 
to  coincide  nearly  with  the  Tennessee  River. 
“There,”  said  he,  “that  is  the  true  line  of  at- 
tack.” 

This  forcing  of  the  Confederate  line  would 
bring  the  important  states  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee under  national  control ; it  would  take  in 
reverse  the  strong  works  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  could  not  be  reduced  by  a mere  naval 
attack  ; it  would  open  that  great  river ; it  woidd 
permit  the  passage  of  a national  army  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Cotton  States,  and  expose  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  even 
Virginia,  to  attack  on  an  unprotected  flank. 

In  determining  the  mode  in  which  this  move- 
ment should  be  carried  into  execution,  it  was 
evident  that  the  essential  point  was  the  seizure 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivera.  This 
implied  the  reduction  of  the  two  forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  on  which  the  Confederates  were  rely- 
ing for  the  protection  of  those  rivers. 

The  Confederate  line  of  defense  had  been  in- 
trusted to  General  Albert  Sydney  Johnston. 
He  was  at  Bowling  Green, . confronting  Gen- 
eral Buell.  The  fortified  post  at  Columbus,  on 
which  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  rested, 
was  considered  by  them  to  be  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  They  believed  that  it  would  close 
the  Mississippi  until  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  in  charge  of  General  Polk. 
The  strength  of  the  entire  force  holding  the  line 
was  about  60,000  men. 

To  execute  the  proposed  operation  two  nation- 
al armies  were  available.  One  lay  at  Cairo,  un- 
der General  Grant.  There  was  with  it  a naval 
force,  having  some  iron-clad  gun-boats  under 
Commodore  Foote.  The  second  army  was  at 
Louisville.  It  was  under  command  of  General 
Buell,  and  was  40,000  strong. 

It  had  been  intended  originally  that  Grant’s 
force  should  operate  directly  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  forcing  it  open,  and  that  Buell’s  army 
should  strike  at  the  intrenched  camp  at  Bowling 
Green.  If  the  force  there  were  disposed  of, 
Nashville,  in  its  rear,  must  necessarily  be  aban- 
doned. 

In  Halleck’s  view,  the  operation  on  the  line 
of  the  Tennessee  River  would  accomplish  all 
these  results.  If  the  army  and  the  gun-boats 
could  force  their  way  up  that  stream,  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green,  no  matter  how  strong  they 
might  be,  must  both  at  once  fall,  and  Nashville 
must  share  their  fate. 

Fort  Henry,  on  the  East  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
see, and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cumberland,  were  bastioned  earth-works,  twelve 
miles  apart,  connected  by  a road.  Immediately 
after  the  issue  of  the  President’s  war  order  (Jan- 
uary 27th,  1862)  commanding  a general  move- 
ment, operations  were  undertaken  against  Fort 
Henry.  Of  the  fleet  of  gun -boats  employed, 
four  were  iron-clad  and  three  wooden.  They 
were  under  Commodore  Foote.  The  land-force 
was  under  General  Grant.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort,  commanded  by  General  Tilghman,  was  2734 
strong ; the  armament  was  seventeen  guns. 

Halleck  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  30th  of  January,  and  Grant  left 
Cairo  with  17,000  men.  The  Confederates  had 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Fort  Henry  be- 
ing on  the  east  bank  and  Fort  Heiman  on  the 
west,  the  latter  commanding  the  former.  The 
country  was  all  under  water,  the  river  overflow- 
ing, the  rain  still  falling  in  torrents.  Though 
Tilghman  was  receiving  re  - enforcements  and 
hastening  the  completion  of  his  works,  he  found 
that  he  must  withdraw  from  Fort  Heimau  and 
defend  Fort  Henry  alone. 

It  was  understood  between  Foote  and  Grant 
that  the  former  was  to  reduce  the  fort,  the  latter 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  The  at- 
tack was  to  begin  at  twelve  o’clock  (February 
6th).  Foote  thought  he  could  reduce  the  work 
in  an  hour,  and  Grant,  whose  forces  were  three 
miles  below,  allowed  himself  two  hours  to  accom- 
plish his  march.  The  gun -boats  commenced 
their  fire  at  a thousand  yards,  approaching  grad- 
ually within  six  hundred. 

• Extract  from  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Dbapeb’s  History  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  published  by  Habteb  & 
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THE  EARTHQUAKES  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Various  parts  of  the  coast 
of  South  America,  as  far  east 
as  the  Andes  range,  was  visit- 
ed on  August  13,  14,  15,  and 
16  by  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble and  disastrous  earthquakes 
which  has  ever  been  recorded, 
property  to  the  value  of  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  and 
thirty -two  thousand  human 
lives  being  destroyed ! There 
were  no  less  than  seventy-six 
distinct  and  separate  shocks, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the 
terribly  disastrous  waves  or 
“walls  of  the  sea”  which 
have  of  late  come  to  be  called 
“tidal  waves.”  In  one  in- 
stance the  “wall  of  the  sea” 
was  forty  feet  high  and  resist- 
less in  its  power,  overwhelm- 
ing every  thing  in  its  way  and 
submerging  whole  cities.  The 
most  southern  point,  as  far  as  | 
can  be  heard  from  at  present, 
touched  by  the  earthquake 
was  Cobijas,  Bolivia.  It  then 
ranged  due  north  through  Peru 
as  far  as  Callao,  but  not  ex- 
tending east  of  the  Andes ; it 
seems  to  have  “ gone  out  to 
sea”  at  Callao,  and  then  re- 
turned to  land  near  Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador,  here  entering 
the  Andes  mountains  and 
ranging  through  Quito,  Ibar- 
ra, San  Pablo,  etc.,  due  north 
to  a distance  not  yet  known. 

In  its  disastrous  course  it 
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THE  PORT  AND  MORRO  OF  ARICA,  PERU,  LATELY  DESTROYED  BY  THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE. 


— port  town  of  Peru,  and  num- 
bered as  its  population  about 
7000  souls.  Its  bay  is  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  coast, 
and  several  vessels  were  at 
anchor  in  it  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake,  including  the 
i United  States  ships  Wateree 
and  Fredonia.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  August  13,  at  about 
half  past  five  o’clock,  a rum- 
U bling  noise  was  heard,  the 
m providential  premonition  of 
the  coming  earthquake ; and, 
used  to  the  terrible  warning, 
the  people  fled  to  the  Plaza 
and  suburbs.  A few  moments 
after  the  earth  commenced  to 
move  visibly,  and  the  motion 
continued  for  four  or  five  min- 
utes, when  the  shock  became 
so  severe  as  to  destroy  build- 
ings constructed  of  the  heavi- 
est stone  and  cement.  First 
the  waters  in  the  bay  rose  to 
a tremendous  height,  and  im- 
mediately following  came  an 
enormous  tidal  wave,  rising 
like  a water-spout,  and  then 
assuming  a wall-like  appear- 
ance. The  sea  receded  for  a 
[ distance  of  seventy  yards, 
i and,  returning,  rose  to  a 
height  of  fifty  feet  above  the 
usual  high-water-mark.  The 
j store-ship  Fredonia  was  torn 
| into  fragments  by  this  wave, 

I and  all  hands  on  board  drown- 
, ed.  The  Wateree  was  carried 
half  a mile  on  land,  and,  al- 
1 though  not  seriously  injured, 
is  considered  by  the  captain 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  CALLAO,  PERU,  PARTLALLY  DESTROYED  BY  THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE 


wholly  destroyed  the  cit- 
ies and  towns  of  Arica, 
Arequipa,  Iquique,  Mo- 
quequa,  Locmuba,  Pisa- 
gua,  Peru,  and  Ibarra, 
San  Pablo,  Atuntaqui, 
Imantad,  Otovalo,  and 
Cotocaclji,  Ecuador,  be- 
sides damaging  Callao 
and  Lima,  Peru,  Quito, 
Ecuador,  and  several 
small  towns  in  Bolivia 
north  of  Cobijas.  The 
full  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done  can  not  at  pres- 
ent be  estimated,  as 
many  of  the  interior 
towns  visited  by  the 
earthquake  have  not  been 
and  can  not  be  heard 
from  for  some  days. 
Later  accounts  will  prob- 
ably show  that  the  dam- 
age done  to  property  is 
greater  than  at  first  re- 
ported, but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  first  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of 
lives  lost  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 

We  give  on  this  page 
views  of  the  cities  of 
Arica,  Callao,  and  Are- 
quipa as  they  appeared 
previous  to  the  earth- 
quake, and  append  a 
brief  account  of  each. 

Arica  is  a principal  sea- 
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CITY  OF  AREQUIPA,  PERU,  WHOLLY  DESTROYED  BY  THE  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE-VOLCANO  OF  MISTI  IN  THE  DISTANCE. 


in  his  official  report  as 
lost  to  the  service,  the 
difficulties  of  getting  her 
to  the  beach  being  almost 
insurmountable.  On  this 
ship  only  one  man,  a 
sailor,  was  . drowned. 
Lieutenant  - Commander 
Johnson,  of  this  vessel, 
was  on  shore  endeavor- 
1 ing  to  save  his  wife,  by 
j carrying  her  in  his  arms 
. to  some  place  of  Securi- 
ty, when  she  was  struck 
by  a portion  of  a fall- 
jd£  ing  building,  and  in- 
stantly killed.  All  the 
edifices  in  the  town 
were  completely  destroy- 
ed. Among  them  was 
the  Custom-house,  con- 
jfs  taming  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  goods,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  shared  the  same 
fate.  To  the  earthquake 
| was  soon  added  a gen- 
eral conflagration,  and 
what  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments spared  was  de- 
I stroyed  by  the  drunken 
II  and  infuriated  rabble, 
who  broke  open  every 
store  and  liquor  keg. 

Arequipa  is  a city  of 
the  interior,  and  lies  at 
the  western  base  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and 
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just  underneath  the  great  volcano  of  Arequipa,  ' 
or  Misti,  as  it  is  more  properly  called.  It  was  > 
built  almost  wholly  of  stone  and  lava  from  the 
volcano,  and  of  unusual  strength  for  South  Ameri- 
can cities.  'Flie  premonitory  sounds  of  the  earth-  ! 
quake  enabled  the  greater  portion  of  the  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  plaza  and  the 
river  banks  for  safety,  and  though  the  city  was 
completely  destroyed  the  loss  of  life  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  destruction  of  property.  The 
first  shock  was  succeeded  by  others  of  greater 
force ; in  three  minutes  more  the  soil  shook  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stand.  The 
strongest  buildings  began  then  to  cast  off 
stones,  pieces  of  wood,  etc.,  and  the  weak- 
est began  to  fall,  almost  all  of  them  level  with 
the  ground.  In  about  five  minutes  from  the 
first  movement  the  whole  city  was  enveloped 
in  clouds  of  dust  and  darkness,  and  resounded 
with  the  crash  of  falling  buildings.  There  is  not 
one  house  left  standing  in  Arequipa.  The  only 
church  tower  left  is  that  of  Sai  a Catalina,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  pulled  down.  Nearly  all  the 
inmates  of  the  prison  and  hospitals  perished. 
Many  persons  are  known  to  have  been  crushed 
to  death  in  the  streets. 

Callao  was  only  partially  destroyed,  but  it  suf- 
fered terribly.  The  first  shock  was  very  severe 
there,  and  the  people,  remembering  the  great 
calafiiity  of  1753,  hastened  to  place  themselves 
beybnd  the  reach  of  danger.  At  ten  o’clock  at 
night  the  sea  commenced  to  become  agitated, 
and  shortly  after  that  hour  a tremendous  wave 
burst  over  the  line  of  houses  edging  the  shore, 
and  in  some  cases  completely  gutted  them  of 
their  contents.  The  panic  was  extreme.  Not 
one  thought  was  given  to  the  preservation  of 
property,  but  all  endeavors  were  directed  to  per- 
sonal safety.  Yet  no  lives  were  lost.  Through- 
out the  night  the  sea  continued  thus,  and  the 
ships  were  swung  in  all  directions  by  the  force  of 
the  different  currents.  Several  vessels  collided, 
but  no  damage  of  importance  took  place.  The 
men -of- war  and  steamers  left  the  dangerous 
neighborhood  of  the  bay,  and  proceeded  out  to 
sea,  waiting  for  daylight  and  quiet.  During  the 
night  of  the  1 4th  fire  was  discovered  proceeding 
from  a hotel  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  and  fifty-seven  houses  and 
stores  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  a loss  of  a 
million  and  a half  of  dollars  inflicted  upon  the 
unfortunate  victims. 

Fuller  details  of  this  terrible  visitation  will 
probably  reach  us  by  the  next  steamer  from  As- 
pinwall,  together  with  illustrations  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  the  disaster,  which  we  hope  to 
give  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  STOCKBROKER  AT  DINGLEWOOD. 


IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

I have  often  been  iinpatient  in  reading  books 
to  find  the  story  go  on  tiom  one  party  to  another, 
from  one  ball  to  another,  as  if  life  had  nothing 
more  important  in  it.  But  sometimes  no  doubt 
it  does  happen  so.  The  life  of  the  Greshams 
was  made  up  of  balls  and  parties ; they  were 
never  alone ; Dinglewood  blazed  out  to  the  skies 
every  evening,  and  the  carnages  flashed  out  and 
in,  and  one  kind  of  merry-making  or  another 
went  on  all  day.  Lottie  Stoke  was  there  con- 
tinually, and  there  grew  up  a curious  friendship, 
half  strife  half  accord,  between  Gerald  and  her- 
self He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  as 
it  turned  out,  and  consequently  was  not  half  so 
rich.  But  still  he  was  very  well  #ff.  I don’t 
know  what  it  is  about  people  in  business  which 
gives  them  a kind  of  primitive  character : they 
are  less  sophisticated  than  the  rest  of  us,  though 
possibly  not  more  simple.  The  Greshams  took 
a simple  pleasure  in  pleasure  for  itself,  without 
making  it  a mere  medium  for  other  things,  as 
most  of  lis  do.  They  were  fond  of  company, 
fond  of  dancing,  delighted  with  picnics,  and  even 
with  croquet,  without  any  ulterior  motive,  like 
children.  They  were  fond  even  of  their  wealth, 
which  gave  them  so  many  pretty  and  so  many 
leasant  things.  They  enjoyed  it  with  all  their 
earts,  and  took  an  innocent-foolish  delight  in 
it,  which  spiteful  people  set  down  to  purse- 
pride  ; but  which  in  reality  was  more  like  the 
open  satisfaction  of  children  in  their  dear  pos- 
sessions. Gerald  was  a very  different  being : I 
never  saw  him  without  feeling  that  his  visit  was 
not  a mere  visit,  but  had  some  motive  in  it. 
Before  Lottie  roused  him  to  talk  and  battle  with 
her,  he  would  look  on  at  their  great  parties  with 
a curious,  anxious,  dissatisfied  air,  as  if  he  sus- 
pected or  feared  something.  I think  poor  Lottie 
w ent  further  than  she  meant  to  go : she  grew  in- 
terested herself,  when  she  had  meant  only  to  in- 
terest him,  and  was  more  excited  by  his  presence 
than  he  was  by  hers.  They  carried  on  a kind 
of  perpetual  duel,  very  amusing  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  liked  it. 
But  he  liked  Lucy’s  funny  little  shy  speeches 
too ; and  he  had  some  interest  more  absorbing, 
more  serious  than  either,  which  made  his  face 
very  grave  when  the  two  girls  were  not  there. 
Harry  Gresham  had  sometimes  the  air  of  getting 
impatient  of  his  brother’s  presence.  Now  and 
then  they  passed  my  house  walking  together, 
and  not  enjoying  their  walk,  according  to  ap- 
pearances. Once  as  I stood  at  my  gate  I heard 
Harry  say,  sharply,  “In  any  case  Ada  has  her 
settlement,”  with  a defiant  air.  And  Gerald’s 
face  was  full  of  remonstrance  and  expostulation. 
I could  not  help  taking  a great  interest  in  these 
young  people,  and  feeling  a little  anxious  at  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  ball  was 
given  on  Mrs.  Gresham’s  birthday.  I had  no- 
body to  take  charge  of  for  a wonder,  and  no- 
thing to  do  but  look  on.  The  entire  suit  of 
rooms  was  throwp^oppm  :abja*e  wrifh  light  and 


sweet  with  flowers.  There  were  great  banks  of 
geraniums  in  every  corner  where  they  could  be 
piled,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  had  been  rav- 
aged for  roses.  The  room  in  which  I took  ref- 
uge was  the  smallest  of  all,  which  had  been  old 
Lady  Sarah’s  boudoir  in  old  times,  and  was  a 
little  removed  from  the  dancing,  and  cooler  than 
the  rest.  It  had  one  little  projecting  window, 
not  large  enough  to  be  called  a bay,  which  look- 
ed out  upon  the  terrace  just  above  the  spot  where 
the  old  couple  used  to  sit  in  the  summer  days. 
It  was  open,  and  the  moon  streamed  in,  making 
a curious  contrast  with  the  floods  of  artificial 
light.  Looking  out  from  it  you  could  see  the 
Thames,  like  a silver  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  and  the  little  island  and  the  little 
house  gleaming  out  white,  with  intense  black 
shadows.  Lottie  Stoke  came  up  to  me  while  I 
stood  at  the  window',  and  looked  out  over  my 
shoulder.  “ It  looks  like  the  ghost  of  the  river 
and  the  ghost  of  the  island,”  she  said,  putting 
her  pretty  arm  round  my  waist  with  an  agitated 
grasp.  “ I almost  think  we  are  all  ghosts  too.” 

“ A curious  moment  to  think  so,”  said  Gerald 
Gresham.  My  back  was  turned  to  them,  so  that 
I did  not  see  him,  but  there  sounded  something 
like  a thrill  of  excitement  in  the  half  sneer  of  his 
voice. 

“Not  curious  at  all,”  said  Lottie;  “how 
many  of  us  are  really  here  do  you  think?  I 
know  where  Mrs.  Mulgrave  is ! She  is  outside 
on  the  terrace  with  old  Lady  Sarah,  listening  to 
the  old  people’s  talk ; though  I am  holding  her 
fast  all  the  same.  We  are  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
the  real  halves  of  us ; but  our  doubles  do  the 
dancing  and  the  laughing,  and  eat  the  ices  vjuite 
as  well.  It  is  chilly  to  be  a ghost,”  said  Lottie, 
with  a laugh ; “ come  in  from  the  window,  I am 
sure  there  is  a draught  there.” 

“There  is  no  draught,”  said  Gerald;  “you 
are  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  go  into  particulars, 
that  is  all.” 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,”  said  Lottie. 
“ There  is  Mrs.  Damerel.  She  is  in  the  nursery 
at  the  Rectory,  though  you  think  you  have  her 
here.  She  is  counting  Agatha’s  curl-papers  to 
see  if  there  is  the  right  number ; for  children  are 
never  properly  attended  to  when  the  mother’s 
eye  is  wanting.  I don’t  know  where  you  are, 
Mr.  Gerald  Gresham ; that  would  be  too  deli- 
cate an  inquiry.  But  look,  your  brother  has 
gone  upon  ’Change,  though  he  is  in  the  middle 
of  his  guests.  He  looks  as  like  business  as  if  he 
had  all  the  Reduced  Consols  on  his  mind;  he 
looks  as  if— good  Heavens!” 

Lottie  stopped,  and  her  tone  was  so  full  of 
alarm  and  astonishment  that  I turned  suddenly 
round  to  look  too,  in  a fright.  Harry  Gresham 
was  standing  at  the  door ; he  had  a yellow  en- 
velope in  his  hand,  another  of  those  terrible 
telegrams  w'hich  are  always  bringing  misery. 
He  had  turned  round  unaw  ares  facing  us,  and 
facing  the  stream  of  people  who  wrere  always 
coming  and  going.  I never  saw  in  all  my  life 
so  ghastly  a face.  It  showed  the  more  that  he 
was  so  ruddy  and  cheerful  by  nature.  In  a mo- 
ment every  tinge  of  color  had  disappeared  from 
it.  His  mouth  was  drawn  down,  his  blue  eyes 
looked  awful,  shrinking  back,  as  it  were,  among 
the  haggard  lines  of  the  eyelids.  The  sight  of 
him  struck  Lottie  dumb,  and  came  upon  me  like 
a touch  of  horror.  But  Gerald,  it  w as  evident, 
w'as  not  taken  by  surprise.  Some  crisis  which 
he  had  been  looking  for  had  come  at  last. 

“He  has  had  some  bad  newrs,”  he  said ; “ ex- 
cuse me,  my  mother  is  ill — it  must  be  that;” 
and  he  went  through  the  stream  of  guests,  ford- 
ing the  current,  as  it  were,  with  noiseless  rapid- 
ity. As  for  Lottie,  she  drew  me  back  into  the 
recess  of  the  window  and  clung  to  me  and  cried 
— but  not  for  Harry  Gresham.  Her  nerves  were 
at  the  highest  strain,  and  broke  down  under  this 
last  touch ; that  was  all. 

“I  knew  something  was  going  to  happen,” 
she  said.  “I  felt  it  in  the  air;  but  I never 
thought  it  was  coming  upon  them.” 

“It  must  be  his  mother,”  I said,  though  I did 
not  think  so.  “Hush,  Lottie!  don’t  frighten 
her,  poor  child.” 

Lottie  was  used  to  restraining  herself,  and  the 
tears  relieved  her.  She  dried  her  eyes  and  gave 
me  a nervous  hug  as  she  loosed  her  arm  from 
my  waist. 

“I  can  not  stand  this  any  longer,”  she  said  ; 
“I  must  go  and  dance,  or  something.  I knowr 
there  is  trouble  coming,  and  if  I sit  quiet  I shall 
make  a fool  of  myself.  But  you  will  help  them 
if  you  can,”  she  cried  in  my  ear.  Alas,  what 
could  I do  ? 

By  the  time  she  left  me  the  brothers  had  dis- 
appeared ; and  after  half  an  hour’s  waiting,  as 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it,  and  as  the  heat 
increased,  I went  to  the  window  again.  The 
moon  had  gone  off  the  house,  but  still  shone 
W'hite  and  full  on  the  lawn,  like  a great  sheet  of 
silvery  gauze  bound  and  outlined  by  the  blackest 
shadow.  My  mind  had  gone  away  from  that 
temporary  interruption.  I was  not  thinking 
about  the  Greshams  at  all,  when  all  at  once  I 
heard  a rustle  under  the  window.  When  I 
looked  dowm  two  figures  were  standing  there  in 
the  shadow.  I thought  at  first  they  were  rob- 
bers, perhaps  murderers  waiting  to  waylay  some 
one.  All  my  self-command  could  not  restrain 
a faint  exclamation.  There  seemed  a little 
struggle  going  on  between  the  two.  “You  don’t 
know  her,”  said  the  one;  “why  should  you 
trust  her?”  “She  is  safer  than  the  servants, ” 
said  the  other,  “and  she  is  fond  of  poor  Ada.” 
If  my  senses  had  not  been  quickened  by  excite- 
ment and  alarm  I should  never  have  heard  what 
they  said.  Then  something  white  was  held  up 
to  me  in  a hand  that  trembled. 

“Give  it  to  Ada,”  said  Harry  Gresham,  in  a 
quick,  breathless,  imperative  voice. 

I took  the  bit  of  paper  and  clutched  it  in  my 
hand,  not  knowing  what  I did,  and  then  stood 
stupefied,  and  saw  them  glide  dowm  in  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  house  toward  the  river.  Where 


were  they  going  ? What  had  happened  ? This 
could  be  no  sudden  summons  to  a mother’s 
death-bed.  They  went  cautiously  in  the  dark- 
ness, the  two  brothers,  keeping  among  the 
trees;  leaning  out  of  the  window  as  far  as  I 
•could,  I saw  Gerald’s  slighter  figure  and  poor 
Harry’s  portly  one  emerge  into  the  moonlight 
close  to  the  river,  just  upon  the  public  road. 
Then  I felt  some  one  pull  me  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  Lottie  who  had  come  back,  excited,  to 
ask  if  I had  found  out  any  thing. 

“ I thought  you  wrere  going  to  stretch  out  of 
the  window  altogether,”  she  said,  with  a half- 
suspicious  glance ; and  I held  my  bit  of  paper 
tight,  with  my  fan  in  my  other  hand. 

“I  was  looking  at  the  mo  i,”  I said.  “ It  is 
a lovely  night.  I am  sorry  it  has  gone  oft  the 
house.  And  then  the  rooms  are  so  hot  inside.” 

“I  should  like  to  walk  on  the  terrace,”  said 
Lottie,  “but  my  cavalier  has  left  me.  I was 
engaged  to  him  for  this  dance,  and  he  has  never 
come  to  claim  it.  Where  has  he  gone  ?” 

“ I suppose  he  must  have  left  the  room,”  I 
said. 

“ I suppose  it  is  their  mother  who  is  ill ; per- 
haps they  have  slipped  out  quietly  not  to  disturb 
the  guests.  If  that  is  the  case  you  should  go 
and  stand  by  Mrs.  Gresham,  Lottie.  She  will 
want  your  help.” 

“But'  they  never  would  be  so  unkind  as  to 
steal  awray  like  this  and  leave  every  thing  to 
Ada !”  cried  Lottie.  ‘ ‘ Never ! Harry  Gresham 
would  not  do  it  for  twenty  mothers.  As  for  Ger- 
ald, I dare  say  any  excuse — ” 

And  here  she  stopped  short,  poor  girl,  with 
an  air  of  exasperatiou,  and  looked  ready  to  ciy 
again. 

“Never  mind,”  I said;  “go  to  Mrs.  Gresham. 
Don’t  say  any  thing,  Lottie,  but  stand  by  her. 
She  may  want  it,  for  any  thing  we  know.” 

“As  you  stood  by  us,”  said  Lottie,  affection- 
ately ; and  then  she  added,  with  a sigh  and  a 
faint  little  smile,  ‘ ‘ But  it  never  could  be  so  bad 
as  that  with  them." 

I did  not  make  her  any  reply.  I was  faint 
and  giddy  with  fear  and  excitement ; and  just 
then,  of  course,  Admiral  Fortis’s  brother,  a hazy 
old  gentleman,  who  was  there  on  a visit,  and 
havered  for  hours  together,  whenever  he  could 
get  a listener,  hobbled  up  to  me.  He  had  got  me 
into  a corner,  as  it  were,  and  built  intrench- 
ments  round  me  before  I knew,  and  then  he  be- 
gan his  longest  story  of  how  his  brother  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Bellerophon,  and  how  it  was  his 
interest  that  did  it.  The  thing  had  happened 
half  a century  before,  and  the  Admiral  had  not 
been  at  sea  at  all  for  half  that  time,  and  here  was 
a present  tragedy  going  on  beside  us,  and  the 
message  of  fate  crushed  up  with  my  fan  in  my 
hand.  Lottie  Stoke  made  her  appearance  in  the 
doorway  several  times,  casting  appealing  looks 
at  me.  Once  she  beckoned,  and  pointed  ener- 
getically to  the  drawing-room  in  which  poor  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Gresham  was.  But  when  I got  time  to 
think,  as  I did  while  the  old  man  was  talking,  I 
thought  it  was  best,  on  the  whole,  to  defer  giving 
my  letter,  whatever  it  was.  It  could  not  be  any 
thing  trifling  or  temporary  which  made  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  steal  away  in  the  darkness.  I 
have  had  a good  many  things  put  into  my  hands 
to  manage,  but  I don’t  think  I ever  had  any  thing 
so  difficult  as  this.  For  I did  not  know,  and 
could  not  divine,  what  the  sudden  misfortune  . 
was  which  I had  to  conceal  from  the  world.  All 
this  time  Mr.  Fortis  went  on  complacently  with 
his  talk  about  the  old  salt-water  lords  who  were 
dead  and  gone.  He  stood  over  me,  and  was 
very  animated;  and  I had  to  look  up  to  him, 
and  nod  and  smile,  and  pretend  to  listen.  What 
ghosts  we  were,  as  Lottie  said ! My  head  be- 
gan to  swim  at  last  as  Mr.  Fortis’s  words  buzzed 
in  my  ear.  iliMy  lord , I said,  1 my  brothers 
services — not  to  speak  of  my  own  family  influ- 
ence'"— This  formed  a kind  of  chorus  to  it, 
and  came  in  again  and  again.  He  was  only  in 
the  middle  of  his  narrative  when  Lottie  came 
up,  making  her  wray  through  all  obstacles.  She 
was  trembling,  too,  with  excitement  which  had 
less  foundation  than  mine. 

“I  can’t  find  Mr.  Gresham  any  where,”  she 
whispered.  “He  is  not  in  any  of  the  rooms; 
none  of  the  servants  have  seen  him,  and  it  is  time 
for  supper.  What  are  wre  to  do  ?” 

“ Is  Ada  alarmed  ?”  said  I. 

“No;  she  is  such  a child,”  said  Lottie.  “But 
she  is  beginning  to  wonder.  Come  and  say  some- 
thing to  her.  Come  and  do  something.  Don’t 
sit  forever  listening  to  that  tiresome  old  man. 

I shall  go  crazy  if  you  do  not  come ; and  she 
dancing  as  if  nothing  had  happened ! ” 

Mr.  Fortis  had  waited  patiently  while  this 
w-hispering  went  on.  When  I turned  to  him 
again  he  went  on  the  same  as  ever.  “ This  wras 
all  to  the  senior  sea-lord,  you  understand,  Mrs. 
Mulgrave.  As  for  the  other — ” 

“I  hope  you  will  tell  me  the  rest  another 
time,”  I said,  like  a hypocrite.  “I  must  go  to 
Mrs.  Gresham.  Lottie  has  come  to  fetch  me.  I 
am  so  sorry — ” 

“Don’t  say  any  thing  about  it,”  said  Mr. 
Fortis.  “I  shall  find  an  opportunity,”  and  he 
offered  me  his  arm.  I had  to  walk  with  him, 
looking  quite  at  my  ease,  through  all  those  pret- 
ty groups,  one  and  another  calling  to  me  as  I 
passed.  “Oh,  please  tell  me  if  my  wreath  is  all 
right,”  Nelly  Fortis  whispered,  drawing  me  from 
her  uncle.  “Mrs.  Mulgrave,  will  you  look  if  I 
am  torn  ?”  cried  another.  Then  pair  after  pair 
of  dancers  came  whirling  along,  making  progress 
dangerous.  Such  a sight  at  any  time,  when  one 
is  past  the  age  at  w'hich  one  takes  a personal  in- 
terest in  it,  is  apt  to  suggest  a variety  of  thoughts ; 
but  at  this  moment ! Lottie  hovered  about  me, 
a kind  of  avant  courrier,  clearing  the  way  for 
me.  There  was  something  amazing  to  me  in 
her  excitement,  especially  as,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  was  laboring  to  open  a way  for 
me,  Ada  Gresham  went  flying  past,  her  blue 
eyes  shining,  her  cheeks  more  like  roses  than 


ever.  She  gave  me  a smiling  little  nod  as  her 
white  dress  swept  over  my  dark  one,  and  was 
gone  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  before  I 
could  say  a word.  Lottie  drew  her  breath  hard 
at  the  sight.  Her  sigh  sounded  shrill  as  it 
breathed  past  me.  “Baby I”  she  whispered. 
“ Doll!”  And  then  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
I was  startled  beyond  description  by  her  looks. 
Had  she  come  to  care  for  Gerald  in  the  midst 
of  that  worldly  dreadful  scheme  of  hers  ? or  what 
did  her  agitation  mean  ? 

It  was  time  for  supper,  however,  and  the  eld- 
ers of  the  party  began  to  look  for  it ; and  there 
w ere  a good  many  people  wondering  and  inquir- 
ing where  was  Mr.  Gresham?  where  were  the 
brothers?  Young  ladies  stood  with  injured 
faces,  who  had  been  engaged  to  dance  with 
Harry  or  Gerald ; and  Ada  herself,  when  her 
waltz  was  over,  began  to  look  about  anxiously. 
By  this  time  I had  got  rid  of  Mr.  Fortis,  and 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I went  up  to  her 
and  stopped  her  just  as  she  w as  asking  one  of  the 
gentlemen  had  he  seen  her  husband?  — where 
was  Harry  ? I kept  Harry’s  bit  of  paper  fast  in 
my  hand.  I felt  by  instinct  that  to  give  her 
that  would  only  make  matters  worse.  I made 
up  the  best  little  story  I could  about  old  Mrs. 
Gresham's  illness. 

“ They  both  w'ent  off  quite  quietly,  not  to  dis- 
turb the  party,”  I said.  “I  was  to  put  off  tell- 
ing you  as  long  as  I could,  my  dear,  not  to  spoil 
your  pleasure.  They  could  not  help  themselves. 
They  were  very  much  put  out  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  you.  But  Sir  Thomas  will  take  Mr. 
Gresham’s  place;  and  you  know  they  were 
obliged  to  go.” 

Tears  sprang  to  poor  Ada’s  eyes.  “ Oh,  how 
unkind  of  Harry,  she  cried,  “to  go  without 
telling  me.  As  if  I should  have  kept  on  dan- 
cing had  I known.  I don’t  understand  it  at  all 
— to  tell  you,  and  go  without  a word  to  me !” 

“ My  dear,  he  w ould  not  spoil  your  pleasure,” 
I said ; “ and  it  would  have  been  so  awkward  to 
send  all  these  people  away.  And  you  know  she 
may  get  better  after  all.” 

“ That  is  true,”  said  easy-minded  Ada.  “ It 
would  have  been  awkw'ard  breaking  up  the  party. 
But  it  is  odd  about  mamma.  She  w as  quite  well 
yesterday.  She  w'as  to  have  been  here  to-night.  ” 

“ Oh,  it  must  have  been  something  sudden,  ” I 
cried  at  the  end  of  my  invention.  “ Shall  I call 
Sir  Thomas*?  What  can  I do  to  be  a help  to 
you  ? You  must  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gresham  both 
in  one  for  to-night.” 

Ada  put  her  laced  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes 
and  smiled  a faint  smile.  “ Will  you  tell  Sir 
Thomas?”  she  said.'  “I  feel  so  bewildered  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

Then  I commenced  another  progress  in  search 
of  Sir  Thomas,  Lottie  Stoke  still  hovering  about 
me  as  pale  as  a spirit.  She  took  my  arm  as  we 
went  on.  “Was  that  all  a story  ?”  she  whisper- 
ed in  my  ear,  clasping  my  arm  tightly  with  her 
hands.  I made  her  no  answer ; I dared  not  ven- 
ture even  to  let  her  see  my  face.  I went  and 
told  the  same  story  very  circumstantially  over 
again  to  Sir  Thomas.  I hope  it  wras  not  a great 
sin  ; indeed,  it  might  be  quite  true  for  any  thing 
I could  tell.  It  was  the  only  natural  way  of  ac- 
counting for  their  mysterious  absence ; and  every 
body  w as  extremely  sorry,  of  course,  and  behaved 
as  well  as  possible.  Old  Mrs.  Gresham  was 
scarcely  known  at  Dinglewood,  and  Ada,  it  was 
evident,  was  not  very  profoundly  affected  after 
the  first  minute  by  the  news,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  supper-table  was  lively  enough,  and 
the  very  young  people  even  strayed  into  the 
dancing-room  after  it.  But  of  course  we  knew 
better  than  that  when  trouble  had  come  to  the 
house.  It  was  not  much  above  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  all  gone.  I pre- 
tended to  go  too,  shaking  off  Lottie  Stoke  as  best 
I could,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  in  a corner  while 
they  all  streamed  aw'ay.  On  the  who.e,  I think 
public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  Harry  Gresham’s 
quiet  departure  without  making  any  disturbance. 
“ He  was  a very  good  son,”  people  said,  and  then 
some  of  them  speculated  if  the  poor  lady  died 
how  Harry  and  his  wife  would  manage  to  live 
in  the  quietness  which  family  affliction  demand- 
ed. “They  will  bore  each  other  to  death,”  said 
a lively  young  man.  “ Oh,  they  are  devoted  to 
each  other,”  cried  a young  lady.  Not  a suspi- 
cion entered  any  one’s  mind.  The  explanation 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  every  body  but  Lottie 
Stoke ; but  then  she  had  seen  Harry  Gresham’s 
face. 

When  I had  made  quite  sure  that  every  one 
was  gone,  I stole  back  quietly  into  the  blazing 
deserted  rooms.  Had  I ever  been  disposed  to 
moralize  over  the  scene  of  a concluded  feast,  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  at  that  moment. 
Yet  there  was  something  pathetic  in  the  look  of 
the  place — brilliant  as  day,  with  masses  of  flow- 
ers every  where,  and  that  air  of  lavish  wealth, 
prodigality,  luxury — and  to  feel  that  one  carried 
in  one’s  hand  something  that  might  turn  it  into 
the  scene  .of  a tragedy,  and  wind  up  its  bright 
story  with  the  darkest  conclusion.  My  heart 
beat  loud  as  I went  in.  My  poor  little  victim 
was  still  in  the  dancing-room — the  largest  and 
brightest  of  all.  She  had  thrown  herself  down 
on  her  sofa,  with  her  arms  flung  over  her  head 
like  a tired  child.  Tears  were  stealing  down  her 
pretty  cheeks.  Her  mouth  was  pouting  and  mel- 
ancholy. When  she  saw  me  she  rose  with  a sud- 
den start,  half  annoyed,  half  pleased,  to  have  some 
one  to  pour  out  her  troubles  upon.  “ I can’t  help 
crying,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  mean  to  blame 
Harry ; but  it  was  unkind  of  him  to  go  away 
without  saying  a word  to  me.  We  never,  never 
parted  in  that  woy  before;”  and  from  tears  the 
poor  little  woman  fell  into  sobs — grievous,  inno- 
cent sobs,  all  about  nothing,  but  broke  one’s 
heart. 

“ I have  come  to  tell  you  something,”  I said, 
“ though  I don’t  know  myself  what  it  is.  I am 
afraid  it  is  something  worse  than  you  think.  I 
said"-^t, ^)|xa^e|: ^0^., -brother-in-law  said  it; 
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but  I don’t  believe  it  is  any  thing  about  Mrs. 
Gresham.  Your  husband  put  this  into  my  hand 
through  the  window  as  he  went  away.  Take 
courage,  dear.  You  want  all  your  courage — you 
must  keep  up  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  Ada!” 

I babbled  on,  not  knowing  what  words  I used, 
and  she  stared  at  me  with  bewildered  eyes. 
“Into  your  hand  through  the  window!”  she 
said.  She  could  not  understand.  She  looked 
at  the  paper  as  if  it  were  a charm.  Then  she 
opened  it  slowly,  half  afraid,  half  stupefied.  Its 
meaning  did  not  seem  to  penetrate  her  mind  at 
first.  After  a while  she  gave  a loud  sudden 
shriek,  and  turned  her  despairing  eyes  on  me. 
Her  cry  was  so  piercing  and  sudden  that  it  rang 
through  the  house  and  startled  every  oue.  She 
was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics,  and  incapable  of 
understanding  what  was  said  to  her,  but  the  sight 
of  the  servants  rushing  to  the  door  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter,  brought  her  to  herself.  She  made  a 
brave  effort  and  recovered  something  like  com- 
osure,  while  I sent  them  away;  and  then  she 
eld  out  to  me  the  letter  which  she  had  clutched 
in  her  hand.  It  was  written  in  pencil,  and  some 
words  were  illegible.  This  was  what  Harry  said : 

“Something  unexpected  has  happened  to  me,  my 
darling.  I am  obliged  to  leave  you  without  time  even 
to  say  good-by.  You  will  know  all  about  it  only  too 
soon.  It  is  ruin,  Ada— and  it  is  my  own  fault— but  I 
never  meant  to  defraud  any  man.  God  knows  I never 
meant  it.  Try  and  keep  up  yonr  heart,  dear ; I believe 
it  will  blow’  over,  and  you  will  be  able  to  join  me.  I 
will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I am  safe.  You  have  your 
settlement.  Don’t  let  any  body  persuade  you  to  tam- 
per with  yonr  settlement.  My  father  will  take  care  of 
that.  Why  should  you  and  the  children  share  my 
ruin?  Forgive  me,  dearest,  for  the  trouble  I have 
brought  on  you.  1 dare  not  pause  to  think  of  it. 
Gerald  is  w’ith  me.  If  they  come  after  me,  say  I 
have  gone  to  Bishop’s  Hope." 

“ What  does  it  mean  ?”  cried  poor  Ada,  close 
to  my  ear.  “ Oh  tell  me,  you  are  our  friend ! 
What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“ God  knows,”  I said.  My  own  mind  could- 
not  take  it  in,  still  less  could  I express  the  vague 
horrors  that  floated  across  me.  We  sat  together 
with  the  lights  blazing  round  us,  the  grand  piano 
open,  the  musicians’  stands  still  in  their  places. 
Ada  was  dressed  like  a queen  of  fairies,  or  of 
flowers : her  gown  was  white,  covered  with  show- 
ers of  rose-buds ; and  she  had  a crown  of  natural 
roses  in  her  bright  hair.  I don’t  know  how  it 
was  that  her  dress  and  appearance  suddenly  im- 
pressed themselves  on  me  at  that  moment.  It 
was  the  horror  of  the  contrast,  I suppose.  She 
looked  me  piteously  in  the  face,  giving  up  all  at- 
tempt at  thought  for  her  own  part,  seeking  the 
explanation  from  me.  “What  is  it?”  she  asked. 
“Why  has  he  gone  away?  who  is  coming  after 
him?  Oh,  my  Harry!  my  Harry!”  the  poor 
young  creature  moaned.  What  could  I say  ? I 
took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  I could  do 
no  more. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a loud  knocking 
at  the  door.  The  house  had  fallen  into  deadly 
stillness,  and  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  in 
the  state  we  were,  the  sound  was  horrible.  It 
rang  through  the  place  as  if  it  had  been  unin- 
habited, waking  echoe&every  where.  Ada’s  very 
lips  grew  white — she  clasped  her  small  hands  to- 
gether and  wrung  them.  “It  is  some  one  who 
has  forgotten  something,”  I said,  but  my  agita- 
tion was  so  great  that  I felt  a difficulty  in  speak- 
ing. We  sat  and  listened  in  frightful  suspense 
while  the  door  was  opened  and  the  sound  of 
voices  reached  us.  It  was  not  Harry  who  had 
come  back ; it  was  not  any  one  belonging  to  the 
place.  Suddenly  Ada  rushed  to  the  door  with  a 
flash  of  momentary  petulance  which  simulated 
strength.  “ If  it  is  any  one  for  Mr.  Gresham, 
bring  him  in  here,”  she  cried,  imperiously,  i 
hurried  after  her  and  took  her  hand.  It  was  like 
touching  an  electric  machine.  She  was  so  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  that  only  to  touch  her  made 
me  thrill  and  vibrate  all  over.  And  then  the 
two  men — two  homely  black  figures — startled 
even  in  spite  of  their  acquaintance  with  strange 
sights,  came  hesitatingly  forward  into  the  blaz- 
ing light  to  confront  the  flower-crowned,  jeweled, 
dazzling  creature,  made  up  of  rose  and  lily,  and 
diamond  and  pearl.  They  stood  thunder-struck 
before  her,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of 
their  trade.  Probably  they  had  never  in  their 
lives  seen  such  an  apparition  before.  The  fore- 
most of  the  two  took  off  his  hat  with  a look  of 
deprecation.  I do  not  think  Ada  had  the  least 
idea  who  they  were.  They  were  her  husband’s 
enemies,  endowed  with  a certain  dignity  by  that 
fact.  But  I knew  in  a moment,  by  instinct, 
that  they  must  be  London  detectives  in  search 
of  him,  and  that  the  very  worst  possibility  of  my 
fears  had  come  true. 

I can  not  tell  what  we  said  to  these  men  or 
they  to  us ; they  were  not  harsh  nor  unfeeling ; 
they  were  even  startled  and  awe-struck  in  their 
rough  way,  and  stepped  across  the  room  cau- 
tiously, as  if  afraid  of  hurting  something.  We 
had  to  take  them  over  all  the  house,  through  the 
rooms  in  which  not  a single  light  had  been  ex- 
tinguished. To  see  us  in  our  ball  dresses,  amidst 
all  that  silent  useless  blaze  of  light,  leading  these 
men  about,  must  have  been  a dreadful  sight. 
Por  my  part,  though  my  share  in  it  was  nothing, 
I felt  my  limbs  shake  under  me  when  we  had 
gone  over  all  the  rooms  below.  But  Ada  took 
them  all  over  the  house.  They  asked  her  ques- 
tions and  she  answered  them  in  her  simplicity. 
Crime  might  have  fled  out  of  that  honest,  joyous 
home ; but  it  was  innocence,  candid  and  open, 
with  nothing  to  conceal,  which  dwelt  there.  I 
had  to  interfere  at  last  and  tell  them  we  would 
answer  no  more  questions ; and  then  they  com- 
forted and  encouraged  us  in  their  way.  “ With 
this  flno  house,  and  all  these  pretty  things,  you’ll 
have  a good  bit  of  money  yet,”  said  the  superior 
of  the  two,  “and  if  Mr.  Gresham  was  to  pay  up, 
they  might  come  to  terms.” 

“Then  is  it  debt?”  cried  I,  with  a sudden 
bound  of  hope. 

The  man  gave  a short  laugh.  “ It's  debt  to 
the  law,”  he  said.  “ It’s  felony,  and  that’s  bad ; 
but  if  you  could  give.  us  a bit  of  a dew  to  where 
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he  is,  and  this  young  lady  would  see  ’em  and 
try,  why  it  mightn’t  be  so  bad  after  all.  Folks 
often  lets  a gentleman  go  when  they  won’t  let  a 
common  man.” 

“Would  money  do  it  ?”  cried  poor  Ada ; “and 
I have  my  settlement.  Oh,  I will  give  you  any 
thing,  every  thing  I have,  if  you’ll  let  my  poor 
Harry  go.” 

“We  haven’t  got  him  yet,  ma’am,”  said  the 
man.  “If  you  can  find  us  any  clew — ” 

And  it  was  then  I interfered ; I could  not  per- 
mit them  to  go  on  with  their  cunning  questions 
to  poor  Ada.  When  they  went  away  she  sank 
down  on  a sofa  near  that  open  window  in  the 
boudoir  from  which  I had  seen  Harry  disappear. 
The  window  had  grown  by  this  time  “ a glim- 
mering square,”  full  of  the  blue  light  of  early 
dawn.  The  birds  began  to  chirp  and  stir  in  the 
trees  ; the  air  which  had  been  so  soft  and  refresh- 
ing grew  chill  and  made  us  shiver  in  our  light 
dresses ; the  roses  in  Ada’s  hair  began  to  fade 
and  shed  their  petals  silently  over  her  white 
shoulders.  As  long  as  the  men  were  present 
she  had  been  perfectly  self-possessed ; now  sud- 
denly she  burst  into  a wild  torrent  of  tears. 
“Oh,  Harry,  my  Harry,  where  is  he?  why  did 
not  he  take  me  with  him?”  she  cried.  I can 
not  say  any  more,  though  I think  every  particu- 
lar of  that  dreadful  night  is  burned  in  on  my 
memory.  Such  a night  had  never  occurred  in 
my  recollection  before. 

Then  I got  Ada  to  go  to  bed,  and  kept  off  from 
her  the  sleepy  insolent  man  in  powder  who  came 
to  know  if  he  was  to  sit  up  for  master.  “Your 
master  has  gone  to  Bishop’s  Hope,”  I said,  “ and 
will  not  return  to-night;”  the  fellow  received 
what  I said  with  a sneer.  He  knew  as  well,  or 
perhaps  better  than  we  did,  what  had  happened. 
Every  body  would  know  it  next  day.  ' The  hap- 
py house  had  toppled  down  like  a house  of  cards. 
Nothing  was  left  but  the  helpless  young  wife,  the 
unconscious  babies,  to  fight  their  battle  with  the 
world.  There  are  moments  when  the  sense  of  a 
new  day  begun  is  positive  pain.  When  poor  Ada 
fell  into  a troubled  sleep,  I wrapped  myself  up 
and  opened  the  window  and  let  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.  Looking  out  over  the  country,  I 
felt  as  if  I could  see  every  thing.  There  was  no 
charitable  shadow  now  to  hide  a flying  figure : 
every  eye  would  be  upon  him,  every  creature 
spying  his  flight.  Where  was  Harry  ? When  I 
looked  at  the  girl  asleep — she  was  but  a girl, 
notwithstanding  her  babies — and  thought  of  the 
horror  she  would  wake  to,  it  made  my  heart  sick. 
And  her  mother  was  dead.  There  seemed  no 
one  to  stand  by  her  in  her  trouble  but  a stranger 
like  me. 


PRACTICAL  JOKES. 

Practical  joking  is  at  a discount.  Practical 
jokes  are  voted  vulgar,  witless,  stupid,  ill-na- 
tured ; and  it  is  really  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  popular  verdict  is  a correct  one;  but  how 
amusing  they  often  are ! 

You  must,  in  your  youth,  have  either  set  or 
fallen  into  a “booby-trap."  It  consisted,  you 
may  remember,  of  books,  boots,  etc.,  balanced 
on  the  top  of  a door,  which  was  left  ajar,  so  that 
the  first  incomer  got  a solid  shower-bath. 

Another  trick  was  to  pour  water  into  a stone 
ink-bottle,  cork  it  tightly,  and  slip  it  between  the 
bars  of  a boy’s  grate  on  a winter’s  evening,  when 
he  was  returning  to  his  room  after  a temporary 
absence — the  nozzle,  of  course,  directed  toward 
his  chair.  The  tenant  returned,  and  sat  down 
to  his  verses  or  translation ; presently  the  water 
began  to  boil,  and  the  steam  fired  off'  the  cork 
at  him. 

Perhaps  the  decline  of  practical  joking,  both 
in  the  army  and  among  civilians,  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  abolition  of  dueling.  It 
seems  mean  to  play  tricks  upon  a man  who  has 
no  redress  in  case  he  should  take  serious  offense; 
and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  weak  part  of  the 
practice,  that  it  necessitates  a victim.  This  is 
the  case,  indeed,  with  the  majority  of  our  amuse- 
ments : one  can  not  win  a game  without  another 
losing  it ; fox-hunting  is  unpleasant  for  the  fox ; 
and  shooting  entails  pain  and  death  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  our  sport ; neither  does  any  body,  how- 
ever good  a face  he  may  put  upon  the  matter, 
like  to  be  made  game  of.  But  in  the  last  in- 
stance there  is  an  element  of  treachery  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  others ; to  insure  the 
success  of  a practical  joke  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  lull  the  victim  into  a false  security. 

A French  auditor  of  accounts  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  a great  practical  joker  all  his 
life,  and  even  played  a trick  after  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  enjoying  it,  for  he  left  four  large 
candles  to  be  carried  at  his  funeral,  which  had 
not  been  burning  fifteen  minutes  befote  they 
went  off  as  fire-works. 

When  a lady  condescends  to  a practical  joke 
it  is  generally  a very  neat  one.  M.  Boncourt, 
the  rich  financier,  was  very  stingy  to  his  wife  in 
the  matter  of  pin-money.  One  day  a lady,  close- 
ly veiled,  and  very  anxious  not  to  be  recognized, 
called  upon  him  and  borrowed  a large  sum,  leav- 
ing her  diamonds  as  a pledge.  It  was  his  wife. 

The  French  thieves  sometimes  used  to  steal  so 
funny  that  even  tl»eir  victims  were  half  inclined 
to  pardon  them. 

The  Duke  of  Frousac,  nephew  of  Marshal 
Richelieu,  was  coming  out  of  the  opera  one  night 
in  a splendid  dress  embroidered  with  pearls,  when 
two  thieves  managed  to  cut  off  his  coat-tails.  He 
turned  into  his  club,  where  every  body  laughed 
at  him,  and  so  he  found  out  what  had  happened, 
and  went  home.  Early  the  next  morning  a well- 
dressed  man  called  at  the  Duke’s  hotel,  and  de- 
manded to  see  him  at  once  on  a matter  of  most 
vital  importance.  Monsieur  de  Frousac  was 
awakened.  “Monseigneur,”  said  the  visitor, 
“I  am  an  officer  of  the  police.  Monsieur  the 
lieutenant  of  police  has  learned  the  accident 
which  happened  to  you  yesterday  on  leaving  the 
opera,  and  I have  been  sent  by  him  to  request 
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you  to  order  the  coat  to  be  placed  in  my  hands, 
that  we  may  convict  the  offenders  by  comparing 
it  with  the  mutilated  tails.  ” The  dress  was  given 
up,  and  the  Duke  was  in  raptures  with  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police.  But  it  was  a new  trick  of 
the  rogue  who  had  stolen  the  tails,  by  which  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  entire  garment. 

The  ancients  used  to  indulge  in  practical  jokes 
to  a considerable  extent ; for  instance,  the  Thra- 
cians, at  their  drinking-parties,  sometimes  played 
the  game  of  hanging.  They  fixed  a round  noose 
to  the  bough  of  a tree,  and  placed  underneath  it 
a stone  of  such  a shape  that  it  would  easily  turn 
round  when  any  one  stood  on  it.  Then  they 
drew  lots  ; and  he  who  drew  the  lot  took  a sickle 
in  his  hand,  stood  on  the  stone,  and  put  his  neck 
into  the  halter.  The  stone  was  kicked  away; 
and  if  he  could  cut  himself  down  with  the  sickle 
well  and  good ; but  if  he  was  not  quick  enough, 
he  was  hanged  outright;  “and  the  rest  laugh, 
thinking  it  good  sport.” 

Indeed,  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  prac- 
tical wit  is  apt  to  be  grim ; as  society  advances 
jokes  at  other  people’s  expense  are  not  quite  so 
heartless : when  we  reach  a certain  pitch  of  re- 
finement nothing  gives  us  pleasure  which  causes 
pain  to  another,  and  then  there  is  a chance  of 
practical  joking  dying  out  altogether — except  in 
the  case  of  boys,  who  will  probably  never  be  hu- 
manized. 


REST. 

“Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself;  and  the  heart  never  resteth  till 
it  findeth  reet  in  Thee.”— St.  Algusti.se. 

Made  for  Thyself,  O God  1 
Made  for  Thy  love,  Thy  service,  Thy  delight ; 

Made  to  6how  forth  Thy  wisdom,  grace,  and  might : 
Made  for  Thy  praise,  whom  veiled  archangels  laud ! 
O strauge  and  glorious  thought,  that  we  may  be 
A joy  to  Thee ! 

Yet  the  heart  turns  away 
From  this  grand  destiny  of  bliss,  and  deems 
’Twas  made  for  its  poor  self,  for  passing  dreams ! 
Chasing  illusions  melting  day  by  day, 

Till  for  ourselves  we  read  on  this  world’s  best, 
“This  is  not  rest!" 

Nor  can  the  vain  toil  cease 
Till  in  the  shadowy  maze  of  life  we  meet 
One,  who  can  guide  our  aching,  wayward  feet, 

To  And  Himself,  our  Way,  our  Life,  our  Peace. 

In  Him  the  long  unrest  is  soothed  and  stilled; 

Our  hearts  are  filled. 


A LITERARY  ODDITY. 

The  Brewers  should  to  Malta  go, 

The  Boobies  all  to  Scilly, 

The  Quakers  to  the  Friendly  Isles, 
The  Furriers  to  ChilL 
The  little,  snarling,  carroling  “babes," 
That  break  our  nightly  rest, 

I off  Jo  Baby-Ion, 


From  Spit-head  Cooks  go  o’er  to  Greece, 
And  while  the  Miser  waits 
His  passage  to  the  Guinea  coast, 
Spendthrifts  are  in  the  Straits. 


Spinsters  should  to  the  Needles  go, 
Wine-bibbers  to  Burgundy; 

Gourmands  should  lunch  at  Sandwich  Isles, 
Wags  at  the  Bay  of  Fun-dy. 

Bachelors  to  the  United  States, 

Maids  to  the  Isle  of  Man ; 

Let  Gardeners  go  to  Botany  Bay, 

And  Shoeblacks  to  Japan. 

Thus  emigrate — and  misplaced  men 
Will  here  no  longer  vex  us; 

And  all  who  ain’t  provided  for 
Had  better  go  to  Texas. 


A Mosey  Article— A purse. 


A person  who  was  recently  called  Into  court  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  a doctor’s  bill 
w as  asked  by  the  lawyer  whether  “ the  doctor  did  not 
make  several  visits  after  the  patient  w’as  out  of  dan- 
ger.” “No,"  replied  the  witneso,  “I  considered  the 
patient  in  danger  as  long  as  the  doctor  continued  his 
visits." 


now  to  make  a rich  Jam.— Crowd  twenty  fashion- 
ably-dressed ladies  into  one  omnibus.  Would  this 
also  preserve  the  tempers  of  the  aforesaid  twenty  la- 
dies? 


How  to  manage  Bachelors— To  Miss-manage  them. 


The  clerk  who  could  not  afford  to  marry  had  a third 
larger  salary  than  the  man  by  his  side,  who  had  a 
beautiful  wife  and  four  children,  a well  - furnished 
house  nearly  paid  for,  vigorous  health,  a smiling  face, 
and  a happy  heart.  When  rallied  on  the  subject  he 
exclaimed,  “Married  ? I can  not  afford  any  thing  else.” 


PHILOLOGICAL. 

There  is  an  old  fancy  that  the  word  Devil  is  wholly 
composed  of  what  is  inimical  to  man ; as  thus : 

Devil. 

Evil. 

Vil(e). 


Eft 


L (hell). 


Singular  Case A railway  traveler  of  our  acquaint- 

ance informs  us  that  he  recently  caught  cold  through 
sitting  next  to  a wet-nurse ! 


“ Going  to  Work  with  a Will"— Altering  one. 


O rest,  so  true,  so  sweet ! 

(Would  it  were  shared  by  all  the  weary  world!) 
'Neath  shadowing  banner  of  His  love  unfurled, 
We  bend  to  kiss  the  Master’s  pierced  feet; 

Then  lean  our  love  upon  his  boundless  breast, 
And  know  God's  rest! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tue  “ Bread  of  Idleness"— Loafing. 

The  Baox-doob  Bell— A pretty  kitchen  maid. 


THE  SEXES  DEFINED. 

Woman.— A mass  of  fuss,  feathers,  and  furbelows, 
with  a considerable  sprinkling  of  vanity  and  silly  con- 
ceit. Is  used  by  milliners,  dry-goods  merchants,  and 
halr-dressers  to  show  off  their  wares  to  advantage. 

Man.— A conglomeration  of  mock  dignity,  conceit, 
smoke,  and  boots ; derisively  styled  the  “ Lord  of 
Creation."  Is  a useful  appendage  to  woman,  and  oc- 
cupies the  moments  of  which  his  life  is  made  up  in 
twirling  a cane,  squinting  'hrongh  an  eye-glass,  and 
cultivating  a mustache. 


Example  of  the  “ Ups  and  Downs  of  Life"— Being 
hard  up,  and,  consequently,  cast  down. 


To  Dentists— Do  “sound”  teeth  “chatter?” 


“Why,  Hans,  you  have  the  most  feminine  cast  of 
countenance  I have  ever  seen."  “Oh  yah,"  replied 
Hans ; “the  reason  of  dat  is  because  my  mother  was 
a voomans." 


Mechanical— T*  the  company  for  the  making  of 
artificial  limbs  ajmiu-otock  one? 


“ There  is  but  one  good  wife  in  this  town,"  said  a 
clergyman  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  (the  congre- 

S looked  expectant);  “and  every  married  man 
he’s  got  her,"  added  the  minister. 


CONJUGAL  SOLICITUDE  IN  THE  CARS. 
“My  dear,”  said  the  husband  to  his  wife,  “are  you 
comfortable  in  the  corner  there  ?" 

“ Oh ! very  snug.” 

“ Don’t  you  feel  cold?" 

“ Not  in  the  least." 

“ Does  your  window  shut  tight?" 

“Yes,  very,  thank  you." 

“Well,  come,  let  us  swap  seats !" 


Why  should  a chimney-sweeper  be  a good  whist 
player?— Because  he's  always  following  suit. 


TECHNICAL  BUT  TRUE. 

Miss  Pink  is  having  her  Photo  taken  in  her  Paris  ball  dress. 

Photo  Yocth  {referring  to  the  likeness ).  “This  is  a better  one,  Miss.  But  a little  ‘over 
exposed.’”  9 

Papa  Pink  {referring  to  the  ball  dress).  “There,  my  dear!  you  hear  the  remarks  you  lay 
yourself  open  to,  all  through  that  confoundedly  indecent  costume !” 

Original  from 
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REV.  S.  R.  HALL. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Romillt 
Hall,  the  newly-elected  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
ference of  England,  was  born,  of 
Methodist  parents,  at  Bristol,  in 
the  year  1812.  His  great-grand- 
father was  one  of  John  Wesley’s 
local  preachers  for  more  than  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  the  succession  line  of  mem- 
bership with  the  Wesleyan  Church 
has  never  been  broken.  President 
Hall  was  educated  in  a private 
academy  in  Bristol.  He  himself 
became  a member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  when  he  was  only  twenty  , 
years  of  age;  and  two  of  Mr. 

Hall’s  sons  are  office-bearers  and 
members  of  the  same  Church  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Hall  be- 
gan to  preach  in  1834  ; was  called 
into  the  ministry  in  1 83(5,  and  en- 
tered upon  its  actual  duties  after 
two  years’  training  in  the  clerical 
college.  Mr.  Hall  has  been  a to-  c: 
tal  abstainer,  though  not  a pledged 
one,  for  many  years.  He  is  re- 
markable  for  his  debating  power  ^ 
and  general  independence;  and 
the  Methodist  Conference  has  not  ^ 
had  in  it  a more  self-reliant  man  ~ ^ 
for  many  years.  Both  in  the  pul-  7^ 
pit  and  out  of  it  few  men  are  more 
respected,  or  more  deferentially  list-  75^- 
ened  to,  than  Mr.  Hall.  As  a Aj 
pastor  he  is  a model  to  many ; and  /pi 
especially  so  in  his  visits  to  the  poor. 
President  Hall  has  taken  some  ' .75| 
of  the  best  circuits  in  Methodism, 
and  will  occupy  its  high  places  to  <5gj 
the  end.  His  conduct  in  the  presi-  - 
dential  chair  has  been  able  and  im-  .gglp 
partial;  and  he  has  shown  him- 
self  specially  expert  in  disen  tan- 
gling  the  complications  of  debate 
which  necessarily  arise  occasional- 
ly,  and  especially  in  the  fraternal 
method  pursued  in  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  He  secured  fair  play  ' 
for  every  speaker,  and  that  without 
the  least  respect  of  persons.  The  "Hg 
Wesleyan  Conference  is  now,  prob- 
ably, the  largest  ecclesiastical  as- 
sembly in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Hall 
is  equal  to  its  arduous  labor ; but 
if  the  Conference  goes  on  increas- 
ing at  its  present  rate  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  man  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  presidency.  There 
are  already,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Conference,  342,380 
Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, an  increase  since  1867  of  5310, 
with  24,926  on  probation. 


as  an  anaesthetic ; and  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  group  which  we 
represent  on  this  page  under  the 
name  of  “ the  Good  Samaritan.” 

The  design  originated  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Lee,  of  Boston,  and  the 
whole  expense  of  $40,000  is  borne 
by  him.  The  monument  now  fin- 
ished has  been  presented  to  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  architectural  de- 
sign was  made  by  Henry  Van 
Brunt.  The  statuary,  as  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Ward,  consists  of 
four  bass-reliefs  and  the  group  of 
which  we  give  a representation. 
The  bass-reliefs  are  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  uses  of  ether : one  rep- 
resents an  operation  on  the  battle- 
field ; another  a hospital  scene ; a 
third  is  a figure  of  Science,  with 
the  chemical  apparatus  with  which 
ether  is  made,  and  figures  doing 
homage  to  the  discovery ; the 
fourth,  more  allegorical  in  charac- 
ter, represents  a man  in  a condi- 
tion of  suffering  with  a figure  de- 
scending to  his  relief.  The  design 
and  beauties  of  the  group  which  we 
illustrate  will  be  readily  perceived 
by  the  intelligent  reader. 


HALLECK’S  MONUMENT. 


' The  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
late  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the 
poet,  have  erected  an  appropriate 
monument  to  his  memory  at  Guil- 
ford,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  his 
ssS^g-77  later  years  and  his  last  resting- 
place,  of  which  we  give  herewith 
an  illustration  from  a sketch  by  W. 
S.  Knowles.  It  is  built  of  Rhode 
Island  granite,  and  is  seventeen 
feet  high.  Upon  the  front  tablet 
is  the  simple  inscription,  in  low  re- 
JeLi— lief,  “Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
|aj\  1790-1867,”  and  upon  the  cornice 

of  the  pedestal  the  following  lines 
lllllv  from  his  poem  of  “ Marco  Bozaris,  ” 

“One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Upon  the  opposite  tablet,  in  bass- 
111  relief,  is  a lyre  supported  by  two 

burning  torches.  On  the  east  end 
is  this  inscription,  “Nathaniel 
Halleck,  1792-1793.”  On  the 
west  end  are  the  words,  “Israel 
Halleck,  1754-1829,”  “Mary 
Elliott  Halleck,  1762-1819.” 

The  monument  occupies  a con- 
spicuous position  on  the  main  ave- 
nue of  the  Alderbrook  Cemetery, 
or,  as  it  is  most  generally  called, 
the  East  Burial-Ground,  at  Guil- 
ford. The  present  predisposition 
of  the  American  people  to  honor  with  monu- 
mental designs  the  memories  of  their  great  and 
good  men,  and  to  preserve,  in  like  manner,  the 
record  of  their  noble  and  heroic  achievements,  is 
a gratifying  proof  of  increased  civilization.  It 
indicates  an  improved  art,  taste,  and,  better  still, 
increased  reverence  for  wisdom  and  virtue. 


REV.  S.  R.  HALL,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  WESLEYAN  CONFERENCE,  ENGLAND. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

There  lias  lately  been  erected  in  the  Public 
Garden,  Boston,  and  near  the  entrance  to  the 
magnificent  Commonwealth  Avenue,  a large 
monument  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  It  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  sulphuric  ether 


MONUMENT  TO  FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK  AT  GUILFORD,  CONNECTICUT. 

Original  from 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.  —Group  bv  Qcinoey  Ward.— [Photographed  by  Rookwood.] 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


GOV.  R.  K.  SCOTT,  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  first  Governor  of  recon- 
structed South  Carolina  is  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kingston  Scott, 
whose  portrait  we  give  on  this 
page. 

Governor  Scott  was  bom  in 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  8,  1826.  His  father 
was  a soldier  of  1812,  and  his 
grandfuther  served  for  “seven 
years  or  during  the  war”  of  In- 
dependence. He  was  educated 
in  Ohio,  graduating  as  an  M.D. 
at  Starling  Medical  College,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

In  1 850  he  went  by  the  over- 
land route  to  California ; but  be- 
coming disenchanted  with  life  in 
the  gold  mines,  he  returned  in 
1852  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Henry  County,  where  he  resided 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion. He  at  once  volunteered 
and  labored  assiduously  in  rais- 
ing volunteers.  He  entered  the 
army  on  the  1 st  of  October,  1861, 
as  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
Sixty -Eighth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Accompanying  his 
regiment  to  the  field  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth.  He 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  his 
regiment  July  5,  1862.  He  com- 
manded a brigade  at  Hatchie 
River,  Tennessee,  under  General 
S.  A.  Hurlbut,  who  highly 
complimented  him  in  his  report 
of  the  action.  He  held  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Logan’s  Di- 
vision on  the  march  into  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  engaged  in  the 
attack  upon  Port  Gibson,  the 
battles  of  Raymond,  Jackson, 
and  Champion  Hills.  His  regi- 
ment was  the  first  to  throw  up 
breast  - w orks  in  front  of  Fort 
Hill,  Vicksburg;  and  this  posi- 
tion he  maintained  during  the 
entire  siege.  Immediately  after 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Sec- 
ond Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and 
held  that  command  until  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service  July 
10,  1865,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

General  Scott’s  personal  ad- 
ventures during  the  war  were  of 
a remarkable  character.  In  the 
first  action  after  Hood  assumed 
command  of  the  rebel  forces  be- 
fore Atlanta,  General  Scott’s 
line  was  broken  by  an  assault, 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  while 
endeavoring  to  rally  his  men. 
While  he  was  with  other  prison- 
ers en  route  for  Macon,  Georgia, 
he  jumped  from  the  cars  at  their 
full  speed,  escaped,  and  nearly 
succeeded  in  reaching  our  lines, 
having  subsisted  for  seven  days 
upon  three  crackers.  But  he 
was  recaptured  by  a parti/  with 
blood-hounds. 

After  making  the  rounds  of 
various  rebel  prisons  he  was  sent 


REJECTED  ADDRESSES. 

Doctor  Pusey.  “And,  my  dear  Young  Lady,  if  I could  induce  You  and  your  Friends  to  look  kindly  upon 
my  Proposal—” 

Miss  Methodist.  “But  you  can’t,  Sir.  I don’t  want  to  go  to  your  Church  at  all  ; and  if  I did,  I’m  sure  I 
wouldn’t  go  with  You.” 

[“Da.  Pcsev  appeals  for  sympathy  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  His  sincerity  and  earnestness  encountered  a harsh  rebuff.”— rimes. 


position,  and  moved  to  Charles- 
ton with  his  family.  He  was 
very  successful.  As  the  war  ap- 
proached, being  entirely  North- 
ern on  that  question,  he  desired 
to  leave  and  come  North,  having 
excellent  positions  offered  to 
him.  But  he  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasions of  friends  of  the  new 
school  system  of  the  State,  who 
represented  to  him  that  if  he  left 
the  school  would  be  broken  up, 
and  he  remained  at  his  post  as  a 
teacher.  When  the  war  was 
closing  the  Confederates  per- 
mitted him  and  his  family  to  be 
put  aboard  the  fleet  in  the  har- 
bor and  he  came  North.  He  de- 
livered a good  many  addresses 
at  the  fall  elections  of  that  year 
at  Republican  meetings  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  as  soon  as  the 
internal  revenue  system  was  es- 
tablished in  South  Carolina  lie 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Unit- 
ed States  revenue  for  the  Char- 
leston District,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  election  as  Senator. 

He  w as  the  choice  of  the  Leg- 
islature after  one  of  the  most  bit- 
ter contests  that  ever  took  place 
in  this  State,  defeating  A.  G. 
Mackey,  a native  of  the  State 
and  a prominent  Union  man. 
Every  means  possible  were  used 
to  defeat  a Northern  man  for  the 
position.  Northern  residents  of 
the  State  look  upon  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sawyer  as  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  over  prejudice 
that  has  occurred  in  the  South- 
ern country.  It  secures  to  the 
Senate  a gentleman  who  will  at 
all  times  be  found  advocating 
justice  to  all.  He  and  General 
Scott,  the  Governor,  w hose  por- 
trait we  also  give  on  this  page, 
are  justly  looked  upon  as  true 
representative  men  of  new  South 
Carolina. 


PULMONARY  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

This  disease  is  the  scourge 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  beyond  any  other  disease 
with  which  the  people  are  famil- 
iar. One  of  the  melanc  holy  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  insidi- 
ous inroads  into  families  almost 
every  where  is  the  fact  that  it 
fastens  principally  upon  young 
persons  who  have  just  began  to 
assume  social  responsibilities. 

Because  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  common  we  lose  sight  of 
its  painful  devastations,  mowing 
down  as  it  does  annually,  both  in 
town  and  country,  a very  large 
number  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  had  just  arrived  at  an 
age  to  become  important  mem- 
bers of  society.  Besides  an  he- 
reditary tendency  to  a disease 
of  the  air-tubes  and  the  lungs 
themselves  in  some,  there  are 
very  many  cases,  perhaps  thou- 
sands e\  ery  year,  which  are  in- 
duce^ by  violations  of  well- 
known  laws  of  health.  A large 


GENERAL  R.  K.  SCOTT,  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
[Photographed  byQcuhiy  & Co.,  Ciubleston,  S.  C.] 


to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  incarcerated 
in  the  common  jail,  where  he  remained  until 
September  24, 1864,  when  he  was  exchanged  in 
a special  cartel  made  between  Generals  Sher- 
man and  Hood  for  prisoners  taken  by  either 
side  in  front  of  Atlanta. 

He  immediately  assumed  the  command  of  his 
former  brigade,  and  was  in  the  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  entire  operations  before  Atlan- 
ta and  in  the  “March  to  the  Sea.”  He  thus 
again  visited  South  Carolina,  in  which  in  the 
course  of  three  years  he  has  been  a prisoner,  a 
victor,  and  a Governor. 

Immediately  after  the  muster  out  of  his  com- 
Hiand  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  his  home  in 
Ohio  and  report  for  orders  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. While  daily  expecting  an  order  mus- 
tering him  out,  ho  received  instructions  from 
General  Grant  to  report  to  Major-General  O. 
O.  Howard,  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  R.  F. 
and  A.  L.  for  duty.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  South  Carolina, 
relieving  General  Rufus  Saxton.  He  con- 
tinued on  this  duty  until  his  inauguration  as 
Governor  on  July  8,  1868,  having  been  the 
last  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  retained 
in  the  service. 


SENATOR  F.  A.  SAWYER,  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  the  newly- 
elected  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  was  born 
at  Bolton,  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
in  1823.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1844,  and  afterward  taught  school  with  great 
success  in  Boston,  Lowell,  and  other  places. 

He  married  a Miss  Delia  Gay,  of  Nashua, 

New  Hampshire.  In  1859,  when  the  State 
Normal  school  was  established  at  Charleston, 

South  Carolina,  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  that  State  came  North  to  select  a teach- 
er to  place  at  its  head.  After  considerable  Hox.  FREDERICK  A.  SAWYER,  SENATOR  FROM  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
search  Mr.  Sawyer  was  chosen,  accepted  the  [Puoioorai-ueu  ly  Qeukge  S.  Cook,  Charleston,  S.  C.] 
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proportion  of  that  class  of  sufferers  who  die  early 
are  females — not  those  in  poor  circumstances 
exclusively,  but  in  the  houses  of  the  well-to-do 
and  the  opulent,  where  the  stem  demands  of 
fashion  oftener  peril  the  standard  of  youthful 
health  than  in  places  where  a life  of  exposure  to 
all  temperatures  fortifies  the  system  to  meet  con- 
tingencies. Probably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
deaths  by  consumption  among  young  ladies  oc- 
cur in  families  in  which  every  comfort  abounds, 
and  the  development  of  a diseased  state  of  the 
lungs  is  brought  on  by  thoughtless  exposures 
which  might  have  been  avoided.  The  neglect  of 
suitable  clothing  and  leaving  heated  apartments 
for  intensely  cold  ones  are  violations  of  nature’s 
requirements,  and  so  is  an  imperfectly  ventilated 
sleeping-room  and  irregularity  in  domestic  habits. 

All  the  medical  philosophers  in  Christendom 
have  failed  to  convince  mothers  generally,  as 
they  would  like  to,  that  little  girls  should  inva- 
riably wear  very  loose  dresses.  No  compression 
over  the  chest  should  be  permitted  on  any  ac- 
count whatever,  for  fear  of  bending  in  the  ribs 
while  in  a partially  flexible  cartilaginous  condi- 
tion, which  would  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 
interior  where  the  breathing  organs  should  have 
full  space  for  growth  and  action.  If  the  lungs 
can  not  sufficiently  inflate  to  oxvginate  the  blood 
the  individual  will  assuredly  die  prematurely. 
Let  this  sanitary  truth  be  kept  in  remembrance 
by  mothers.  The  only  hope  of  lessening  the 
yearly  mortality  of  females  who  are  martyrs  to 
pulmonary  consumption  is  to  begin  with  the  com- 
ing-on generation  of  little  misses.  Next,  let  those 
who  have  admonishing  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion, tubercles,  or  ulcerated  lungs,  caution  others 
not  to  be  so  careless  as  they  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  precious  boon — health. 


With  Dyspeptics  every  thing  is  wrong.  Food 
does  not  digest;  sleep  does  not  refresh;  wine 
does  not  cheer ; smiles  do  not  gladden ; music 
does  not  charm,  nor  can  any  other  joy  enter  the 
breast  of  the  miserable  dyspeptic.  You  must 
get  rid  of  it,  or  it  will  become  seated  and  con- 
firmed, and  life  will  be  a burden  and  existence  a 
curse.  Plantation  Bitters  will  do  away  with 
all  this.  New  life,  strength,  and  energy  will  take 
possession  of  you.  The  damask  will  again  bloom 
upon  your  cheek,  and  the  lustre  in  your  eye  will 
again  be  as  bright  as  in  your  healthiest,  happiest, 
and  most  joyous  days. — World. 

Maonoi-ia  Wateb.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Speaking  of  the  Novelty  Clothes-Wringer  ex- 
hibited at  the  late  Fair 'of  the  American  Institute, 
the  New  York  Liberal  Christian  says  : 

“The  Novelty  Wringer  received  the  marked 
approbation  of  the  jury,  and  was  awarded  the 
highest  premium.  * * * It  is  now  admitted 
that  it  has  no  equal  as  a family  wringer.  * * * 
It  has  the  patent  flange  cog-wheels  on  both  ends 
of  the  rolls,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  appli- 
ances for  adjusting  the  pressure,  so  that  a fine 
lace  collar  or  a heavy  woolen  blanket  can  be  run 
through  with  equal  facility  and  without  injury. 
* * * Indeed,  in  all  respects  its  superiority  is  so 
apparent  that  the  high  testimonials  it  is  constant- 
ly receiving  can  be  readily  accounted  for.  * * * 
In  fact,  whenever  and  wherever  exhibited  it  in- 
variably secures  the  highest  honors.” 

N.  B.  Phelps  & Co.,  Gen.  Ag’ts,  No.  17  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York  City.  Sold  every  where. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  la  perfect  hair-dress- 
ing for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  hair,  and 
rendering  it  dark  and  glossy.  No  other  com- 
pound possesses  the  peculiar  properties  which  so 
exactly  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the  human 
hair.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  hair-dressing 
in  the  world.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  Jive  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upham’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  Upham,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
tion." Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Papuian  Soap."  25  cts.  per  cake.  Soldbydrag- 
gists  and  by  PHALON  & SON,  51T  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A Great  Want  Supplied. 

A Perfect  Fitting  Shirt!! 


“THE  PATENT  CHART," 

For  cutting  and  making  Shirts,  of  any  size,  to  fit  the 
wearer  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  combined  in  one 
chart  18  x 38  inches,  with  graduated  scales  and  full 
directions,  to  enable  any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, to  use  it. 

Every  Family  should  have  One.  Sold  by  all  the 
principal  Sewing-Machine  Offices  in  New  York  City. 
The  trade  supplied.  Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $1.  Address  Tiie  New  York  Patent  Suirt 
Chart  Publishing  Co.,  Branch  Office,  4 Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


("'J.RAND  DUCHESS  of  GEROLSTEIN, 

VT  Martha,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Cris- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schntz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somnambula.  Each  op- 
era complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture  and  whole 
of  music.  Price  60  cents. 

" Absurdly  moderate  in  price,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory in  shape.”— N.  Y.  Times  (June  29th). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  new  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


_ TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS— 
handsome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted  to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  years.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  only  $1 ; Jbree  foe  $2.  AiMress 

MAGNETIC  lOTWpUe.  N.  H. 


I Almost  Miraculous. — We  seldom  indorse 
a man  in  our  editorial  columns — never,  unless  con- 
vinced that  he  is  deserving,  and  to  speak  well  of  him 
will  result  in  benetit  to  the  public.  It  is  with  this  idea 
that  we  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  J. 
A.  Sherman,  No.  697  Broadway,  New  York,  who  is 
performing  cures  for  Hernia,  or  Rupture,  but  little  less 
than  miraculous,  and  never  before,  to  our  knowledge, 
attempted  or  accomplished  by  any  other  surgeon.  We 
have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  his  cures— are  acquaint- 
ed with  men  he  has  brought  to  health  from  a living 
death,  and  do  earnestly  advise  ail  who  are  afflicted  to 
consult  with  or  call  upon  him.  A more  meritorious 
physician  does  not  live.  The  communication  in  this 
week’s  Democrat  was  handed  in  to  us  by  Geo.  Hodges, 
a man  whose  life  was  saved  and  health  restored  by 
Dr.  Sherman,  as  he  gave  abundant  proof,  and  to  it  we 
call  attention,  knowing  those  afflicted  will  thank  us 
if  they  seek  relief  and  comfort.— La  Crosse  Democrat. 


TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  FROM  RUPTURE,  and 
FINAL  CURE  OF  GEORGE  HODGES,  Esq. 

READ  HIS  STATEMENT. 

“When  a boy,  about  nine  years  of  age,  I became 
ruptured  on  both  sides,  and  my  parents,  anxious  for 
my  welfare,  sought  the  advice  aud  aid  of  our  family 
physician,  who  procured  and  adjusted  to  me  a truss, 
which  I wore  for  some  time,  under  his  supervision, 
without  being  benefited  by  it.  My  parents  then  sought 
elsewhere,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  one  trass  after  the 
other  seemed  to  increase  my  trouble.  When  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
London,  where  I hoped  to  find  a suitable  trass  for  my 
case,  but  there,  too,  I failed.  I could  obtain  nothing 
I could  wear  that  would  retain  it.  The  next  oppor- 
tunity I had  was  in  this  city,  where  I sought  out  the 
most  celebrated  truss  vendors,  among  whom  were  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I shall  hereafter  allude,  who,  from 
a feeling  of  humanity,  pride,  or  profit,  exhausted  all 
their  abilities  in  my  behalf  without  any  success. 

“I  tried  Dr.  Rigg’s  Hard  Rubber  Trass,  which  was 
painful,  without  answering  the  purpose. 

“I  applied  to  Dr.  Gregory,  No.  609  Broadway,  who 
seemed  to  be  quite  alarmed  when  I showed  him  my 
case,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  worst  rupture  that  he 
had  seen  since  he  had  been  in  New  York,  for  the  past 
twelve  years;  and  after  vainly  trying  on  several  of 
his  * White’s  Patent  Trusses,’  he  gave  me  up,  saying 
my  case  was  a hopeless  one,  and  if  I didn’t  find  some 
relief  it  would  put  me  under  ground  in  less  than  a 
year ; that  he  could  do  nothing  for  me ; wouldn’t  un- 
dertake to,  and  that  if  any  body  did,  they  would  only 
take  my  money  without  doing  me  any  good. 

“I  called  on  Dr.  Pomeroy,  No.  553  Broadway,  who 
arranged  and  fitted  on  several  of  his  patent  trusses, 
with  no  better  result.  Notwithstanding  he  put  ou 
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aged  to  live  so  long  with  it. 

“After  this  my  attention  was  directed  to  Dr.  Marsh, 
of  the  Astor  House,  Vesey  Street,  and  I called  to  see 
him.  He  tried  on  various  trusses,  which  proved  a fail- 
ure. He  then  decided  that  his  $40  radical  cure  truss 
would  do,  but  he  would  have  to  prepare  one.  I left 
his  office  feeling  rather  dubious,  yet  withal  I returned 
in  a day  or  two  after,  and  Dr.  Marsh  went  to  work  at 
ine  again  as  though  he  meant  this  time  to  conquer ; 
but  he  soon  dropped  his  courage,  and  with  it  my 
case,  for  his  radical  cure  truss,  though  adjusted,  re- 
adjusted, and  adjusted  again  and  again,  was  a fail- 
ure ; it  could  not  retain  my  rupture,  although  it  was 
applied  with  painful  force.  Dr.  Marsh,  on  giving  up 
my  case,  remarked,  ‘You  are  in  a critical  condition; 
it’s  a wonder  your  rupture  has  not  killed  you  long 
ago.’  I was  again  compelled  to  leave  his  office  doubly 
disappointed  aud  dejected  in  spirits.  Lamenting  my 
sad  fate,  yet  not  abandoning  my  efforts,  a medical 
gentleman  on  whom  I callea  advised  me  to  see  Dr. 
Sheldon,  No.  710  Broadway,  and  I did  so.  Dr.  Shel- 
don, after  looking  at  my  case,  fixed  together  aud  put 
on  several  of  his  patent  trasses,  all  of  which  failed  to 
hold.  He  then  seemingly  determined  to  govern  my 
case,  fixed  up  one  with  terrible  pressure,  which  served 
a little  better  one  way,  but  worse  another,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  it  would  cut  me  in  two  in  an  hour.  I 
could  not  possibly  endure  it  longer.  Dr.  Sheldon  said 
it  was  the  best  he  could  do ; my  case  was  a very  bad 
one. 

“Receiving  a circular  of  the  Elastic  Truss  Com- 


out  helping  my  rupture  at  all. 

“Having  my  attention  called  to  a notice  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Foote,  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  I called  to  see  him,  but  his  attendant,  finding 
my  rupture  so  bad,  would  not  undertake  to  do  any 
thing  for  it.  This  was,  indeed,  disheartening,  and 
almost  forced  me  te  the  conclusion  that  my  life  was 
inseparably  linked  with  misery.  But,  as  the  sun 
looks  brightest  after  the  mo6t  terrific  storm,  so,  after 
the  most  searching  and  unsuccessful  trials  for  relief, 
the  light  of  science  burst  upon  me  brightest  through 
Dr.  Sherman’s  illustrated  circular,  which  casually  fell 
into  my  hands ; and  yet,  to  have  the  assurance  of  its 
being  a true  light,  after,  as  I may  say,  having  endured 
a series  of  storms  and  gloomy  forebodings,  I deter- 
mined to  take  the  advice  of  Dr.  Sayre,  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  who  I have  heard  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  this  city,  before 
calling  on  Dr.  Sherman,  which  I did,  informing  him  at 
the  same  time  of  the  failure  of  the  persons  heretofore 
alluded  to.  Dr.  Sayre  advised  me  by  all  means  to  go 
to  Dr.  Sherman  and  see  what  he  could  do,  and  to  come 
back  and  let  him  see  me  after  I got  fixed. 

“This  encouraging  advice  fromDr.  Sayre  fanned  into 
a flame  the  spark  of  hope  kindled  in  me  when  I first 
looked  over  Dr.  Shejman’s  circular,  and  I went  to  his 
office,  No.  697  Broadway,  witn  a step  of  buoyancy 
which  I had  not  felt  before  for  years.  When  I arrived 
I found  several  before  me,  but  I waited  my  turn,  and 
had  my  case  examined.  During  the  examination  by 
Dr.  Sherman  I did  not  have  the  same  feelings  of  dread 
and  fear  come  upon  me  that  I had  when  Dr.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Gregory,  and  others  examined  me,  which  circum- 
stance tended  farther  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  the 
opinion  that  I had  at  last  fortunately  found  some  one 
equal  to  the  task  of  relieving  me.  Subsequent  to  the 
examination  Dr.  Sherman  gave  a more  favorable  opin- 
ion than  any  of  the  other  parties  to  yirhom  I had  ap- 
plied, and  expressed  himself  in  such  sanguine  terms 
that  I put  myself  in  his  hands,  and  am  now,  and  have 
been  since  that  day,  a new  man,  capable  of  taking  the 
most  active  exercise  without  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever from  my  rapture.  I am  now,  practically,  a sound 
man,  and  expect  soon  to  be  in  point  of  fact. 

“As  Dr.  Sayre  requested  me  to  call  and  let  him  see 
what  Dr.  Sherman  did  for  me,  I stepped  in  at  his  office, 
after  proving  Dr.  Sherman's  method  a few  days,  to  let 
him  know  that  I was  doing  well.  He  examined  me, 
and  was  very  much  pleased,  expressing  his  satisfaction 
in  very  strong  terms  of  praise,  adding,  ‘When  I first 
saw  your  rupture  I was  afraid  that  you  would  not  be 
able  to  find  auy  thing  to  do  you  any  good.' 

“ The  way  that  I have  been  treated  since  my  rupture 
first  appeared,  by  the  numerous  persons  who  have  at- 
tempted to  relieve  me,  in  view  of  the  relief  that  I have 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Sherman,  forces  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  incurability  of  rapture, 
but  the  bad  treatment  by  injurious  pressure  the  rup- 
tured patient  receives,  which  fastens  to  him  this  curse 
for  life,  or  hurls  him  with  the  horrors  of  strangulated 
rupture  to  a premature  grave. 

“ That  the  reader  may  more  fully  realize  the  horrible 
condition  that  I was  in  when  I placed  myself  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Sherman,  I would  recommend  him  to  see 
my  photographs,  taken  by  order  of  Dr.  Sherman  before 
and  after  treatment,  which  may  be  seen  at  his  office. 

“GEORGE  HODGES, 

“ Thirtieth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York." 
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MANHATTAN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  Manhattan  Co-operative 
Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  Cor.  Bond  St., 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
MEMBERSHIP  PEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  tailing 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fund  is 
held  by  the 

NATIONAL  TRITST  CO., 

and  will  be  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  upon  New  York  City 
property,  which  property  snail  be  double  the  value  of 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. If  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  funds— said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  ot  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  and 
appoint  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
aud  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sum  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  pay 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securiug  $5000  to 
his  heirs.  The  average  number  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $5000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$5000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
aud  ten  classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  ten  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 


In  class  A all  persons  betw’u  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw'u  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yrs. 
Iu  class  C all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
In  class  D all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  30  and  35  yrs. 
In  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  35  aud  40  yrs. 
Iu  class  F all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  40  and  45  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  45  aud  50  yrs. 
Iu  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  50  and  55  yrs. 
Iu  class  I all  persons  betw’n  the  uges  of  55  aud  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  5000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  and  $1  10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 
or  she  may  be  a member  of. 

A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  is  inde- 
pendent, having  no  connection  with  any  other. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “A"  has  5000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $5000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, within  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  cau  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  in  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paid  by  the  applicant.  Under  no 
circumstance  will  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  but  must  ask  for  checks,  <fcc.,  &c. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  &c.,  must  be  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s full  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state — also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 


ipplicat 

bership  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members:  by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself.  No  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three-cent  postage  stamp  to 
prepay  return  postage. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Beoadway,  New  York  City. 

„ „ „ Trustees: 

E.  MoMURDY. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  President  Stuyvesant  Bank. 

1L  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.  W.  MURRAY. 

Officers : 

E.  MoMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,\  Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  j Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  72  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B.— Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid.  , _ 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 
best  of  references,  and  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadas. 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
Company— also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent— 
to  examine  applicants. 


800  MILES 

OF  THIS 

Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD, 

Running  West  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

are  now  finished,  and  the 

WHOLE  GRAND  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

WILL  SOON  BE  COMPLETED. 

The  means  provided  for  construction  are  ample,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  funds  for  the  most  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  enterprise.  The  Company’s  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  BONDS,  payable,  PRINCIPAL  AND 
INTEREST  IN  GOLD,  are  now  offered  at  102,  They 
pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

and  have  thirty  years  to  ran  before  maturing.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  and  by  JOHN 
J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers,  No  59  Wall  Street,  and  by 
the  Company’s  Advertised  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A PAMPHLET  AND  MAP  for  1868,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction,  and 
Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent  free 
by  mail  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer,  New  York. 

Sept.  14,  1863. 


MRS.  PAIGE’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE,  ORGAN,  AND  VOICE. 

By  this  method  the  art  and  science 

of  Mnsic  are  rendered  so  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive that  by  one  quarter’s  instruction  parties  can  be- 
come independent  performers  upon  the  Piano-Forte 
or  Organ ; and  after  one  month  of  close  application 
can  commence  teaching,  and  continue  their  course  by 
correspondence. 

Having  obtained  the  assistance  of  able  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  patrons 
all  needed  attention.  Pupils  admitted  for  private 
lessons  at  any  time.  Adult  and  juvenile  classes  will 
be  formed  at  our  rooms,  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  and 
for  Vocal  Music,  by  the  quarter  or  by  the  year. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
form  classes  in  Mrs.  Paige’s  New  System  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Mnsic.  Liberal  Terms  offered. 

For  Circular,  address  Mrs.  J.  B.  Paige,  Rooms  9 and 
4 Chickering’s  Block,  246  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


DUFF’S  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

DUFF’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
BOOK-KEEPING, 

Elegantly  printed  in  colors  by  Harper  & Brothers, 
N.  Y.  400  pages,  Crown  Svo.  $3  75.  Postage  35c. 

The  first  American  work  that  fully  illustrates  the 
accounts  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Joint  Stock 
Co.’s,  Railroads,  National  Banks,  and  Private  Bankers. 

“ Undoubtedly  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully-pre- 
pared text-book  upon  Book-keeping  accessible  to  the 
student.”— Boston  Journal.  “It  has  brought  Book- 
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11  the  latest  improvements.’’— Richmond  Whig. 


Item.  “ Leaves  nothing  further  to  be  d . .. 

adelphia  Ledger.  “The  most  complete  treatise  ex- 
tant."—St.  Louis  Republican.  “ The  most  perfect  now 
before  the  public.”— A Ibany  Express.  “It  may  be  the 
salvation  of  many  business  men." — Jewish  Messenger. 
“Unequaled  in  clearness  and  precision  of  its  exposi- 
tions."—L N.  Fob.nkr,  Prof,  of  Book-keeping,  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  “ Truly  a model  work, 
eliciting  the  highest  commendations  of  our  patrons." 
— J.  W.  Tuomvson,  Martinsburg  Academy,  Ohio. 

Including  the  most  important  improvements  intro- 
duced into  modern  business  education.  The  pupils 
of  other  colleges  never  see  a set  of  National  Bank, 
Railroad,  or  Private  Banker’s  books. 

Our  new  16  page  DOUBLE  QUARTO  DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULAR,  containing  the  College  Terms,  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  ot  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  on  the  above  Work,  facsimile 
engravings  of  our  penman’s  writing,  silver  medals, 
&c.,  mailed  free.  Address  P.  DUFF  & SON, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Holloway's  Pills.— Are  you  troubled  with  dizziness  ? 
Do  you  feel  sluggish  and  heavy  ? If  so,  you  are  on  the 
verge  of  a severe  bilious  attack ; delay  not  a moment ; 
use  these  Pills ; they  will  save  you  months  of  sickness. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  bv 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Dollar  Store! 

THE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ATTENDING  OUR 
past  business  has  induced  us  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Drv  aud  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  aud  Shoes,  Jewelry  and  Plated  Waie, 
Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
your  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Our  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  sent  free.  CUSHMAN  & CO., 

0 ri  g i r a I fro  m ” »•.  a** 
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Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches.! 

THE  OROIDE  WATCII  FACTORY. 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  TnEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oot.onq  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

B>. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Uncolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  SO  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-honse  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  reftmded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

.CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  iu  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

•'THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

Jess); 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Life  Insurance  Agents 9 
Attention . 


Very  desirable  districts  can  now  "be  secured  by 

EXPERIENCED  AND  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 

of  the 

PHCENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Assets  over  Three  Millions. 

Income  over  Two  Millions. 


Dividends  50  Per  Cent,  upon  the  Full  Premium 
paid,  and  upon  Every  Premium  paid. 

NO  NOTES  DEDUCTED  IN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
CLAIMS.  ALL  ITS  POLICIES  are 
NON -FORFEITING,  and 
So  Stipulated  in  its  Policies. 


Usual  Restrictions  on  Travel,  Occupation,  and 
Residence  abolished. 

It  has  paid  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

in  losses,  and  never  contested  a claim  during  the  17 
years  of  its  existence. 

Apply,  with  references,  by  mail,  or  In  person,  to 
JOHN  E.  DeWITT,  Resident  Director, 

153  Broadway,  New  York. 


SBRGHANT  BATES. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  a Narrative  by  Serg’t  Bates 
of  his  Trip  from  Vicksburg  to  Washington — on  foot, 
unarmed,  penniless— carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
unfurled.  A book  that  every  lover  of  his  country 
should  read.  Samples  mailed  for  15  cents.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  98  Spring  St., 
N.  Y.,  or  164  Vine  St.,  Cincinatti,  Ohio. 


ACCOKDEONS. — We  will  send,  on  receipt  of 
$10,  $12,  or  $15,  one  of  our  new  Improved  Trum- 
pet Accordeons,  with  Instruction  Book,  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  J.  SANGER  & CO.,  355  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 


Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


d>0  A PER  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES.  — Agents 
wanted,  male  and  female,  local  and  travel- 
ing. PICTURE  BUSINESS.  '25  specimen  pictures, 
catalogue,  and  particulars  sent  on  receipt  of20centa 
postage.  TUTTLE  & CO.f ” 


warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate 

small  sum  any  one  car  k 1 | *“u 

costing  $150.  We  are 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discove-ed  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearauce,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  owu  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
iand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  o 
time.  Price  n~ *’ ' — 


rice  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 

. n appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

sting  $150.  We  are  now  manufacturing  Gents’  and  Ladies’  Watches  of  extra fine  finish  and  quality , price 
>.  These  are  equal  in  appearance  and  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $200.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made 
as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  orde-,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  -are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must 
pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.(  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


tsr  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 


|3f“  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  Btating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


[From  the  City  Item,  Philadelphia.] 

The  Oroide  Watches.— A new  metal,  closely  resembling  gold,  has  been  Invented,  of  which  watch-cases 
and  watch-chains  are  made.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  New  York,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  their  advertisement 
will  be  found  In  another  column.  The  Oroide  Watches  are  in  great  demand.  From  all  quarters  of  the  Union, 
daily,  hourly,  come  orders  for  one,  two,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  watches.  They  are  sold  for  only 
$15  each,  and  better  time-keepers  are  not  to  be  found.  One  of  them  has  been  going  for  a week  in  this  office, 
and  it  is  perfect  in  its  movements.  It  looks  as  handsome,  and  keeps  as  good  time  as  a watch  costing  $150. 
We  advise  all  who  are  abodt  to  buy  a watch  to  try  the  Oroide. 

[From  the  La  Crosse  Republican.] 

Oroide  Watches. —Out  of  curiosity,  we  called  when  in  New  York  at  the  Watch  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  C. 
E.  Collins  & Co.,  on  Nassau  Street,  ana  confess  our  astonishment  on  being  shown  their  assortment  of  watches. 
The  cases  made  of  this  metal  so  closely  resemble  eighteen  carat  gold  that  we  were  puzzled  to  select  a gold 
one  placed  amongst  them.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  wearing  one  with  fall  confidence  that  time  would 
not  change  its  appearance.  Every  watch  is  warranted,  and  the  works  are  perfectly-  reliable  and  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  a watch  costing  $150.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  once  known  in  this  section,  many  will  be 

sent  for.  

[From  the  Liberal  Christian.] 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  of  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  are  still  further  Improving  their  beautiful  Oroide 
Watches.  These  are  excellent  time-keepers,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  as  good  as  a fine  gold  hunting- 

case  watch.  

[From  the  New  York  Independent.] 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  in 
a case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one, 
yet  would  like  a handsome-looking  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  case 
exactly.  

Citizens  of  Toronto  and  the  Dominion  generally,  take  notice.  We  have  hundreds  of  Testimonials,  for  which, 
see  our  advertisements.  But  you  need  no  further  evidence  than  the  following,  from  one  who  is  well  known 
among  you.  Here  is  his  proof  positive — 

Harry  Hazleton,  the  well-known  author,  says: 

“ I have  always  looked  upon  cheap  watches  as  humbugs  and  dealers  in  them  as  little  better  than  swindlers. 
At  the  request  of  a friend,  I have  worn  for  three  months  the  watch  he  purchased  of  C.  E.  Collins,  and  for 
which  he  paid  $15.  It  keeps  accnrate  time,  retains  its  perfect  golden  appearance,  and  I can  really  see  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  my  own,  which  cost  five  times  the  amount  of  the  Collins  Watch.” 

Mr.  Hazleton  adds : 

“ I have  since  purchased  FIVE  of  these  watches,  at  the  request  of  friends,  and  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended  are  perfectly  satisfied.  Others  are  seeking  for  them,  and  I fancy  that  Mr.  C.  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  constantly-increasing  demand.” 

The  regular  price  of  the  watch  is  $15,  and  others  costing  $29.  These  are  superbly  finished,  and  really 
superior  to  any  article  placed  upon  the  market  costing  five  times  that  sum. 

Office  State  Capital  Reporter,  42  and  44  J Street,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  15, 1868. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. : 

Gentlemen : Wells,  Fargo  & Co.  delivered  Watch  and  Chain,  as  per  order;  paid  bill  on  presentation.  The 
Watch  and  Chain  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  several  of  my  friends  wish  the  same  quality  of  watch  and  chain. 
One  is  the  chief  editor  of  this  paper,  and  two  others  are  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  and  the  others  are  for 
friends  of  mine,  and  by  wearing  your  goods  will  make  you  a large  sale  iu  this  city.  I therefore  wish  you  to 
seud  me  seven  watches  and  seven  chains,  of  same  quality  as  those  you  sent  me,  price  paid  you  $15  for  watch, 
and  $6  currency  for  chain.  I return  you  the  guarantee ; it  may  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  exact  kind  of 
goods  sent  me ; the  number  of  the  watch  sent  is  66,982.  If  this  order  sent  turns  out  as  satisfactory  as  the  first, 
we  will  give  you  a good  editorial  notice,  and  help  you  along  as  far  as  practicable.  I send  this  order  not  for 
my  benefit,  but  for  yours  and  to  accommodate  my  friends.  Send  to  E.  K.  Phipps,  Office  of  “ State  Capital  Re- 
porter," Sacramento,  California.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  K.  Phipps. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a met- 
al differing  entirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  suen  that 
even  judges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  In  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  In  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENTN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


T OTIO— PROF.  CHRISTY’S  HAIR  LOTIO  JS 
-La  NEAT,  CLEAN,  PURE,  UNIFORM,  AND  RE- 
LIABLE, and  richly  perfumed  for  the  toilet.  It  con- 
tains no  Sugar  of  Lead  or  other  poisonous  minerals  or 
oils.  It  makes  the  hair  glossy  and  beautiful,  removes 
dandruff,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  will 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads,  and  can  be  used  as  a hair-dress- 
ing for  ever  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  brain  or 
optic  nerve.  Do  not  take  any  thing  else,  but  get  the 
pure  article.  If  your  druggist  will  not  get  it  for  you, 
send  direct  to  the  manufactory.  Sold  oy  druggists, 
$1  per  bottle ; half  dozen,  $5 ; or  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  money.  Liberal  deduction  to  the 
trade.  Send  for  testimonials,  &c. 

Trade  supplied  by  DEM  AS  BARNES  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York  City. 

(Hand  this  advertisement  to  your  Druggist.) 

A.  R.  CHRISTY  & CO., 

175  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  LITTLE  JOKER— Full  of  Fun-and  an  ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH,  beautifully  Colored,  will 
be  sent  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

WE  SELL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  _ 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Sewing  Machines,  Silk 
Dress  Patterns,  Carpetings,  Domestic  Goods,  &c. 

CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE, 
giving  full  particulars,  or  ten  checks  sent  for  One 


WANTED.— Salesmen  everywhere,  farmers  and 
others,  to  sell  an  article  iu  great  demand.  $400 
made  bv  one  agent  his  first  month.  Address  imme- 
diately Bliss  & MoEATHRON,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Has  the  Summer  enfeebled  you? 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  to  whom  this  question  is  ad- 
dressed, if  they  answer  it  candidly,  will  answer  it  In 
the  affirmative.  Some  may  reply  to  it  from  a sick  bed ; 
others,  of  a stronger  constitution  and  greater  powers 
of  endurance,  may  only  experience  a slight  lassitude 
as  the  consequence  of  the  torrid  season.  But  some 
portion  of  the  vitality  of  all  human  beings  oozes  out 
of  them  under  the  pressure  of  great  and  continuous 
heat,  and  the  sooner  the  loss  is  completely  repaired, 
the  less  susceptible  will  the  system  be  to  the  unhealthy 
influence  of  the  Fall  malaria. 

The  most  genial  and  wholesome  tonic  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  man— as  a means  of  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted strength,  and  fortifying  him  against  the  at- 
tacks of  disease— is 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Taken  at  this  season  it  is  a perfect  safeguard  against 
intermittent  fever,  bilious  affections,  and  all  the  epi- 
demics which  follow  close  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Summer.  It  is  an  invigorant  and  alterative  without 
any  of  the  drawbacks  which  attach  to  mere  stimu- 
lants, and  is  the  only  preparation  of  the  kind  which  a 
conscientious  physician  would  feel  inclined  to  pre- 
scribe for  ladies  in  delicate  health.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pure,  more  harmless,  more  certain  to  restore  the 
vigor  of  the  system  permanently  and  thoroughly, 
without  excitlDg  the  pulse  or  the  brain. 


AGENTS  WANTED  — For  Matthew  Hale 
Smith’s  New  Book,  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
IN  NEW  YORK.”  If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes 
are  made  and  lost  in  a day ; how  “ Countrymen"  are 
swindled  by  Sharpers ; how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lot- 
teries are  conducted,  and  every  thing  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  Prominent  Men  and  Important  Places  of  New 
York,  read  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  NEW 
YORK.”  A large  Octavo  Vol.,  over  700  pages,  finely 
Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,  Male  or  Female,  in  every 
City  and  Town,  to  canvass.  Every  one  wants  to  know 
about  New  York.  No  Book  ever  published  sells  so  rap- 
idly. We  employ  no  General  Agents,  and  offer  the  larg- 
est commission.  Send  for  oar  32-p.  Circular.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  terms  to  Agents  sent  free  on  application. 
J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  CURE  FOR  PILES  of 
all  kinds,  also  LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  8‘ALT- 
RHEUM,  and  all  Diseases  of  tub  Skin  and  Blood, 
is  FOWLE’S  PILE  AND  HUMOR  CURE. 

Internal  and  external  use.  Entirely  vegetable. 
Used  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Iu 
case  of  failure,  I authorize  all  dealers  to  refund  the 
money  and  charge  it  back  to  me.  No  failures  for  over 
ten  years.  Prepared  by  n.  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist, 
Boston.  $1  a bottle.  Sold  every  where.  Send  for 
Circulars  free. 


Horrible  sufferings  from  rupture,  and 

filial  cure,  as  experienced  by  Mr.  George  Hodges. 
Head  his  statement  on  page  622  of  this  paper. 

HUNTING  and  TR APPINgT 


3 COM- 


TI1E  HUNTER’S  GUIDE  and  TRAPPER’S 
PANION.  A book  for  Farmers,  Hunters,  Trappers, 
and  Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of 


Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  a 
game,  from  the  Mink  to  the  Bear  and  Deer , how  to 
cure  Skins,  make  Boats,  Traps,' Ac.,  Ac. 

A NEW  Book,  just  out ; the  only  cheap  and  reliable 
work  ever  printed.  Price  25  cts. ; 6 for  $1.  Sent  post- 
paid by  HUNTER  A CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale, N.  H. 

\\T  ANTED  — AGENTS  to  sell  “THE  LOST 
VV  CAUSE.”  the  only  Democratic  History  of  the 
War;  also,  “ THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE,”  a thrilling  rec- 
ord of  the  Rank  and  File  of  the  Union  Army ; Head- 
ley’s “LIFE  OF  GRANT,”  Campaign  Engravings 
and  Badges  of  both  parties,  Ac. 

E.  B.  TREAT  & CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A WEEK  and  expenses.  A reliable  agency. 
tjpcMJ  Address  S.  M.  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

SI  OO  SALE. 

WANTED,  Agents,  ladies  and  gents,  every  where, 
for  our  Great  One  Dollar  Sale,  the  best  in  the 
world.  A chance  to  get  your  Dry  Goods  cheap.  Send 
25  cents  for  2 checks,  and  get  our  circulars  giving  full 
particulars.  Circulars  sent  free.  ARLINGTON, 
DROWNE,  & CO.,  374  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EVERT  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office, 

$15.  $20,  $30,  $12,  $4"  ’ ‘ 1 

PRESS  COMPAN' 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


$15,  $20,  $30,  $12,  $48,  $70.’  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE 
Id  B ''ANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


$10 


ONE  DOLLAR  SALE.  Send  10  cts.  to  Meseevb 
A Co.,  35  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  get 
sample  Pen  Fountain,  descriptive  list  of  articles,  and 
circular.  Agents  wanted  every  where,  male  or  female. 

AQCA  Per  Month  guaranteed.  Surepay.  Salariespaid 
tp  £ O v weekly.  Agents  wanted  every  where  to  sell  our 
Patent  Everlasting  White,  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  at  or 
address  the  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelp’a,  Pa. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

AUTUMN  LIST 

OF  BOOKS  JUST  READY. 


KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  KinglaKe.  Vol.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 

M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Clintook, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready. 
Royal  Svo.  Price  per  Vol.,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  VoL 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bdlwer,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  nABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Alhe.rt  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament."  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12rao,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDIIOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordhofv.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By Jean  Mack.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “ The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “ Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 


fp  HE 


NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 


HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Colt.tnb.  With 
many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 


THE  BRAMLEIGHS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Cuari.es  Lever,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiernay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,”  Ac.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Beaddon.  With 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


J.  F.  Bukhman,  114  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


1864. 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  336  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


Cored  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptive 
pamphlet,  Ac.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 


ROOT’S  WROUGIIT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


FOR  GENTLEMEN. 


enced  Agents.  Call  on  or  address  W.  G.  WILSON  i 
CO.,  Cleveland,  O. ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


JAPANESE 


Sent  post-paid  to  any  address,  se- 
curely sealed,  on  receipt  of  the  money. 


Address 


desideratum. 


Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Circular  of 
testimonials  sent  free  to  any  address. 


TARRANT’S  * 

SUlZERAPHitENT 


'New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds  of  Cam- 
paign Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
Price-List.  Ten  Samples,  $1.  J.  LEACH,  86  Nassau  St. 


f ANTED— AGENTS-$75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tnck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiftal,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.” 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 
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Stronger  and  Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe. 


New  Autumn  Goods 


ROMAN  SCARPS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

!NTo.  637  Broadway. 

i r fj  WOODWARD’S 
* * ▼ Country  Homes. 

150  De8'Kn8>  S’1  °®>  postpaid, 
i v Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
. I aMjjfe-BBB  - 191  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  stnmp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


One  Spa  in  the  world,  and  only  one,  affords  a cer- 
tain cure  for  bilious  disorders.  It  is  the  Seltzer  Spring 
in  Prussia.  But  why  go  to  Prussia  for  the  remedy 
which  we  all  have  within  our  reach  in  the  form  of 
Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperient^  analytically  the  same 
as  the  origiual,  and  equally  efficacious. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


STEEL  PENS. 

( Joseph 
TRADE-MARK:  1 Gii.lott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 

Henbv  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


B.T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 

Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  Few  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powdeb  is  wabbanted  not  to  Rot  ob  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT'S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70, 72,  and  74  Washington  SL, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


1 OHO  A YEAR  to  Agents  to  sell  the  f 
SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHU 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages.  1 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TERRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  from  RUPTURE  and 
final  cure  of  Mr.  George  Hodges.  Read  his  state- 
ment on  page  622.  Special  notice. 


Superbly  E uamelled Snow  White,  $1,  by  mail  or  express 
JOHN  POGGAN  Sc  CO.,  78  Nassau  8t„  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


(Illustrated  In  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


BOYS’  CLOTHING. 


The  subscribers  will,  on  application,  send  samples 
of  goods,  and  plain  directions  for  measurement,  to 
those  who  desire  first-class  Clothing  for  Youths' , Bolts', 
and  Children's,  or  for  Gentlemen’s  wear,  either  ready- 
made or  made  to  order. 

ABBATT  & MOORE, 

507  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  N.  Y. 

“KITTY  McGEE,” 

Henbv  Tcckke’8  New  Song  and  Ciiobcs  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  80c. 
Tub  Eye  that  Bkigutenb  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  tub  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  RLIME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  II.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Beady  Soap-Maker. 


’TIS  BUT  A CHANGE  OF  BANNERS. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRYp 
BLUEING  BAG.  A perfectly  pure  4 
soluble  Indigo  Blue,  Superior  to 
allothersin  economy  and  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Cox. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  8old  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  Color  Co. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St.,  Now  York. 


H.  W.  JOHNS’ 

PATENT 


For  repairing  Leaks  of  all  kinds  on  Roofs. 
Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  &c.,  by  mail. 

78  William  St.,  New  York. 


AN  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.- 
IIORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased : or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 


RIFLES, 


1868. 


FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


UPHAM’S 

Asthma  Cure 


Is  emphatically  what  its  name  indi- 
cates, a real  SPECIFIC  for  the 
Asthma.  It  never  fails  to  arrest  even 
worst  symptoms;  often  cutting 
short  the  disease  in  a very  few  minutes 
of  time.  The  obstructions  are  removed 
by  magic;  free  respiration  re  estab- 
lished; the  patient  no  longer  fears 
death  from  suffocation,  and  feels  that 
he  has  a new  lease  on  life,  and  goes  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

PRICE,  $2  A BOX, 

OR  SIX  BOXES  FOR  $10. 


HAIR  STAIN 

Changes  the  Whiskers,  Moustache  and  Hair 
. to  a beautiful  Black  or  Brown,  without  injury 
to  the  Hair  or  Skin.  The  Japanese  Hair  Stain, 
unlike  a Hair  Bye,  consist#  of  only  one  pre- 
paration ; therefore  no  sizing  or  previous  pre- 


S.  C.  UPHAM, 

115  South  Seventh  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sought  for  and  now  first  obtained. 

After  having  applied  the  Stain,  the  hair  does  not  require 
washing , as  there  is  no  sediment  to  be  removed,  as  is  the 
case  with  Hair  Dyes.  The  color  is  more  durable  than  that 
produced  by  any  Hair  Dve,  as  the  sun  improves  it  instead  of 
causing  it  to  fade,  and  the  color  cannot  bo  removed  by  water. 

Price,  50  cts.  a box.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  75  cts. 

Address  S.  C.  UPHAM.  No.  115  South  Sevehih  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


UPHAM’S  DEPILATORY  POWDER. 

This  Powder  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  and  of 
great  use  to  ladies  who  have  been  afflicted  with  superfluous 
hair,  principally  when  its  growth  has  been  confined  to  the 
upper  lip  and  side  of  the  face,  giving  a masculine  turn  to 
the  whole  features.  When  used  according  to  the  direc- 
tions, it  will  be  found  to  be  a great  addition  to  the  toilet, 
as  the  use  of  any  sharp  instrument  is  entirely  avoided,  and 
the  hair  is  removed  in  five  minutes  after  its  appUcation, 
without  injury  to  the  skin. 

Price,  $1  a bottle.  Mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.25. 

Address  8.  C.  UPIIAM,  No.  115  South  Seventh  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Beware  of  a spurious  article.  Ask  or  send  for  “UPHAM’S 
Depilatory  Powdeb,”  and  take  no  other. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature,  on  the  label 
of  each  bottle,  of 


Lead  Poisoning  Prevented!! 
Health  and  Economy  secured. 

©PATENT  ENCASED 
BLOCK-TIN  PIPE, 

Water  flows  through  it  as  pure 
as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 


Send  Bore  of  Pipe  and  Head  or  Pressure  of 
Water. 

COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & WILLARD 
Manufacturing  Company. 

OFFICE,  105  BEEKMAN  ST. ; 

. FACTORY,  FOOT  WEST  27TH  ST.,  N.  R. 
(SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 
Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block-Tin 
Pijje  and  Sheet,  Solder,  &c* 

ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  by  Subscription  only, 
ENERAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 

SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


’ I xtJjAiiDJj  ujn  UPTICK ; or,  LIGHT 
-1-  AND  SIGHT, 

Theoretically  and  practically  treated,  with  the  appli- 
cation to  FINE  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 
SUITS. By  E.  Nugent,  C.E.  With  103  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2.  D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 
No.  192  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
»**  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


WATCHES  for  the  MILLION. 


The  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  manufacture,  on  strictly 


gold),  a facsimile  of  fhe  most  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion  of  Gold  Matches.  They  are  manufactured  with 
Hunting  Cases  ( ladies'  and  gentlemen's),  have  superb 
Swiss  movements,  are  jeweled,  engine-turned,  with  com- 
pensation spiral  spring  are  impervious  to  atmospheric 
mflueuee.  To  Railroad  Conductors  and  Expressmen 
will  be  found  invaluable,  a saving  of  time,  labor,  aud 
money.  Price  $15.  Also  Patent  American  Facsimile 
Waltham  Levers,  full  jeweled,  $20  and  $25  each,  elab- 
orately engraved  with  new  and  novel  designs.  Also 
magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $6,  $6,  $7,  and  $10 
each.  Expressed  every  where,  C.O.D.,  and  will  ex- 
hibit previous  to  prepayment  of  bill,  on  receipt  of  ex- 
press charges  both  ways.  Our  customers  are  supplied 
free  with  the  Pickpocket  Detective  and  Watch  Guard 
combined ; also  mailed  separately,  50  cts.  each.  The 
genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watch  can  only  be  obtained  by 
ordering  directly  from  us. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 
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i THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FAIR. 

New  Hampshire  appears  to  have  been  the 
fcrst  State  to  hold  her  annual  agricultural  fair 
this  year;  and  its  unprecedented  success  indi- 
cates that  these  important  exhibitions  have  a 
very  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  For  near- 
ly a generation  these  agricultural  fairs  have  been 
general  in  all  the  States ; they  were  so  firmly  es- 
tablished at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  that 
their  repetition  each  year  of  its  existence  was  not 
interrupted,  nor  their  temporary  discontinuance 
even  suggested.  It  is  a pity,  however,  that  ex- 
hibitions of  this  character  are  confined  only  to 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  branches.  In 
Europe  almost  every  branch  of  manufactures — 
all  the  arts  and  the  scientific  associations — even 
the  fishers,  have  regular  exhibitions  of  this  kind, 
calculated  to  incite  to  greater  exertions  and  the 
production  of  finer  qualities.  There  is  no  reason 
why  similar  exhibitions  should  not  be  arranged  in 
this  country. 

The  New  Hampshire  Fair  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  and  continued,  with  great  success,  for 
four  days.  At  least  20,000  persons  were  in  at- 
tendance each  day ; and  the  various  exhibitions 
of  stock  of  various  kinds  were  large  and  numer- 
ous, clearly  showing  an  increased  interest  in  the 
production  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  various  ani- 
mals. We  present  on  this  page,  as  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  spirit,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
progress  which  New  Hampshire  has  made  in 
stock-raising,  portraits  of  several  of  the  prize 
animals  of  this  year’s  fair. 


First  Head  Scenter. 

“ How  does  the  Maine 
Election  suit  you,  Sir  ?” 

Customer. 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all, 
young  man.  Country’s 
entirely  ruined,  Sir.  ” 
First  Head  Scenter. 

“ That’s  what  I thinks, 
Sir.  We  all  of  us  in  this 
’ere  shop  thinks  so,  Sir. 
Every  one  on  us  thinks 


Second  Head  Scenter. 

“How  does  the  Maine 
Election  suit  you,  Sir  ?” A 
Customer. 

“ Gloriously,  young 
man ! Country’s  entire- 
ly safe  now , Sir.  ” 
Second  Head  Scenter. 

* ‘ That’s  what  I thinks, 
Sir.  We  all  of  us  in  thife 
’ere  shop  thinks  so,  Sir'. 
Every  one  on  us  thinks 
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Jersey  Bull. 


White  Cow  from  India.'  Short-Horn  Cow. 

Patnah  Goan.  Angora' Goat.  Cotswold  Wether. 

PRIZE  ANIMALS  AT  THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FAIR,  September  15-19,  1868. 
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WE  CAN’T  SURRENDER  NOW! 

The  struggle  was  too  fierce  and  long, 
The  cost  in  lives  too  dear — 

Not  yet  forgotten  are  the  braves 
Who  had  no  thought  of  fear; 

They  could  not  see  the  old  flag  torn 
From  Freedom’s  hallowed  brow. 

Nor  can  we  lose  what  they  bequeathed — 
We  can’t  surrender  nowl 
While  Hope  is  strong  within  the  breast 
Of  ev'ry  freeman  true — 

While  Union’s  symbol  proudly  floats 
Its  red  and  white  and  blue — 

While  God  is  just,  and  Might  o’er  Right 
No  victory  will  allow, 

We  will  be  true  to  Liberty — 

We  can’t  surrender  nowl 

Then  ask  us  not  to  vote  for  those 
Who  held  our  brave  boys  back, 

When  onward  came  the  Union’s  foes 
With  desolating  track; 

We  can  not  blot  the  record  fair 
Of  Freedom’s  holy  vow, 

We  can  not  dim  Truth’s  sacred  light — 
We  can’t  surrender  now! 


THE  BOYS  ARE  MARCHING  ON. 

Ocs  cause  Is  the  country  for  which  Lincoln  died, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

The  man  of  his  choice  is  our  leader  and  guide, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Flagl 
Grant  and  Colfax ! Hurrah  ! 

The  boys  are  marching  on! 

We  walk  the  same  road  that  our  brothers  once  trod, 
As  we  go  marching  on, 

Who  gave  their  lives  nobly  to  freedom  and  God, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Flag! 

Grant  and  Colfax ! Hurrah ! 

The  boys  are  marching  on  1 

Our  goal  is  the  Union  redeemed  and  restored, 

As  we  go  marching  on ; 

Reclaimed  from  her  enemies— saved  from  the  sword, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Three  cheers  for  our  Flag! 

Grant  and  Colfax ! Hurrah ! 

The  boys  are  marching  on! 

We’ve  glorious  news  from  the  Pine-tree  State, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

Soon  her  sisters  will  speak,  we  have  not  long  to  wait, 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Flag! 

Grant  and  Colfax  1 Hurrah! 

The  boys  are  marching  on! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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THE  SITUATION. 

THE  campaign  is  now  so  far  advanced  that 
its  chances  may  be  intelligibly  perceived 
and  discussed.  The  remarkable  result  in  Maine 
and  Vermont  shows  that  the  apparent  reaction 
of  last  year  is  spent,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
election  is  fairly  understood  by  the  country. 
The  feeling  and  purpose  of  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  have  been  fully  revealed  both  in 
their  speeches  and  newspapers,  and  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  that  of  the 
Democratic  Clubs.  A country  torn  with  the 
struggle  of  a four  years’  fearful  war  is  asked 
whether  it  will  trust  its  safety  and  tranquillity 
to  desperate  men.  It  is  asked  whether,  under 
the  plea  of  attempting  to  lighten  taxation,  it 
will  call  to  power  those  who  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  taxes.  It  is  asked  to  forget  history,  to 
repudiate  experience,  and  to  disregard  all  the 
principles  and  laws  which  usually  govern  hu- 
man conduct.  In  the  height  of  its  civilization 
it  is  asked  to  recur  to  the  brute  methods  of  bar- 
barism, and  to  overthrow  by  force  the  policy 
which  has  been  established  by  law,  and  which, 
if  inexpedient  or  unjust,  the  regular  process  of 
law  can  remedy. 

To  these  astounding  propositions  the  country 
begins  to  give  its  answer,  and  an  answer  that  is 
overwhelming.  Indeed,  there  should  have  been 
nd  doubt  of  the  result  from  the  day  on  which 
the  Democratic  Convention  declared  for  repudi- 
ation, for  overthrowing  reconstruction  by  force, 
and  nominating  Mr.  Seymour  and  General 
Blair  as  the  especial  favorites  of  the  leading 
rebels  in  the  war.  To  suppose  that  the  people 
would  deliberately  prefer  such  a policy  to  one 
of  honor  and  fidelity  and  justice;  that  at  this 
juncture  it  would  prefer  Horatio  Seymour 
to  General  Grant,  and  Frank  Blair,  madly 
flourishing  a sword,  to  Schulyer  Colfax,  was 
to  suppose  that  it  was  a people  lost  to  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  conditions  of  national  perpe- 
tuity and  prosperity.  If  the  tragedy  of  such  a 
result  had  not  been  unspeakable,  its  comedy 
would  have  been  indescribable.  We  should 
have  presented  the  spectacle  of  a nation  at- 
tacked by  domestic  enemies  and  finally  subdu- 
ing them  in  the  field,  and  immediately  falling  a 
victim  to  the  arts  against  which  we  had  been 
distinctly  warned  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

The  nakedness  of  the  issue  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  avoided  by  some  of  the  astuter 
men  of  the  Democratic  party.  They  favored 
a cuttle-fish  policy.  They  desired  to  darken 
counsel.  They  knew  that  their  only  hope  lay 
in  confusion,  and  if  they  could  wrap  the  battle 
in  a cloud  the  result  would  be  less  certain.  But 
such  men  are  seldom  the  real  directors  of  a 
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party.  They  go  before  and  are  conspicuous ; 
but  they  are  only  figure-heads  upon  the  prow, 
while  the  guiding  force  is  the  unseen  rudder  at 

the  stern.  “ I have  seen and ,”  said 

a Democratic  politician  from  the  interior  of  the 
State,  “and  they  want  to  nominate  Chase. 
That  is  just  the  miserable,  compromising,  shilly- 
shally policy  which  has  kept  us  out  in  the  cold 
for  seven  years.  There  can’t  be  any  compro- 
mise between  right  and  wrong.  I don’t  want 
to  stand  in  the  middle,  I want  to  stand  at  our 
end  of  the  line  and  give  you  Republicans  a 
square  pull.”  This  man  represented  the  faith 
of  his  party.  He  had  some  real  feeling,  some 
actual  conviction.  So  had  Forrest  and  Wade 
Hampton  and  all  the  repudiation  Copperheads, 
and  they  controlled  the  Convention. 

It  is  to  the  men  of  conviction  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  we  owe  the  simplicity  of  the 
campaign.  Wade  Hampton,  for  instance,  is 
in  earnest.  He  wants  power  not  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  certainly  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  political  principles  and  the  conse- 
quent final  success  of  his  purpose,  which  is  ab- 
solute State  sovereignty  or  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  He  calls  for  the  old  Union.  What 
was  the  old  Union?  It  was  a system  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  he  and  his  policy  were  para- 
mount. Slavery,  the  source  of  his  power,  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  Of  course  he  had 
no  wish  to  go  out  of  the  Union  if  he  could 
maintain  his  policy  within  it.  But  the  moment 
thai  policy  was  threatened  he  tried  to  destroy 
the  Union.  Defeated  in  that  course  he  thinks 
ho  sees  a chance  of  recovering  power  in  the 
Union,  so  he  shouts  lustily  for  the  “ old  Union,” 
that  is  to  say,  the  Union  in  which  he  and  his 
policy  were  the  rulers.  Here  is  a man  with  a 
distinct  object  inflexibly  pursued.  And  Robert 
Toombs  is  another,  and  Howell  Cobb  another. 
And  they  of  necessity  are  the  men  who  control 
the  party  with  which  they  act  rather  than  men 
who  have  no  particular  principle  or  purpose 
except  patronage,  place,  and  the  excitement  of 
the  game. 

Had  Mr.  Chase  been  nominated  the  issue 
would  not  have  been  really  changed,  although 
it  would  have  been  obscured,  and  positive  re- 
sults deferred.  Had  he  been  elected,  he  would 
have  been  chosen  by  a party  with  whose  prin- 
ciples he  disagreed ; for  the  Democratic  party, 
as  a party,  is  sincerely  opposed  to  equal  suffrage, 
while  Mr.  Chase,  as  a man,  is  sincerely  in  favor 
of  it.  The  vague  talk  about  conservatism  means 
nothing.  To  have  called  his  election  a triumph 
of  moderation  over  extremes,  would  have  been 
equally  unmeaning.  There  is  nothing  but  an 
extreme  view  of  the  situation  possible.  Either 
the  nation  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,  or  it  has  every 
thing.  The  matter  must  be  left  in  every  essen- 
tial point  to  the  late  rebel  States,  or  it  must  be 
regulated  in  those  points  by  Congress.  There 
has  been  no  other  question  since  the  fall  of  the 
rebellion,  and  every  man  must  hold  one  or  the 
other  view.  Mr.  Chase’s  election  could  only 
have  helped  the  solution  in  the  degree  that  he 
favored  the  Democratic  view.  To  say  that  it 
would  have  secured  a peaceful  overthrow  of  the 
new  State  organizations,  is  to  forget  that  the 
party  which  would  have  elected  him  would  have 
hated  those  organizations  as  much  as  it  does 
now — would  have  believed  them  revolutionary 
and  void — and,  flushed  with  victory,  would  have 
demanded  their  destruction. 

If  we  speak  of  the  result  as  a foregone  con- 
clusion, it  is  not  because  we  forget  how  abso- 
lutely essential  the  most  energetic  labor  is. 
General  Grant  will  be  elected  upon  one  con- 
dition— and  that  is  not  that  a constitutional 
majority  wishes  his  election,  but  that  it  votes 
for  it.  Without  the  most  thorough  organiza- 
tion, it  will  not  vote.  Without  the  most  con- 
tinuous and  vigorous  agitation,  it  will  not  feel 
the  necessity  of  voting.  Maine  and  Vermont 
were  nobly  carried  because  they  were  nobly 
aroused  and  organized.  “ On  this  day,”  said 
one  of  the  most  valuable  soldiers  who  gave  his 
life  to  baffle  Wade  Hampton  and  Forrest— 
“ on  this  day  every  regiment  must  do  the  duty 
of  a brigade.” 


MR.  REYERDY  JOHNSON  PLAYING 
WITH  EDGED  TOOLS. 

When  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  appoint- 
ed Minister  to  England  we  took  occasion  to 
object,  not  upon  any  ground  of  personal  inca- 
pacity, fbr  Mr.  Johnson  is  a man  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  but  because  he  was  not  really  a 
representative  Minister.  Mr.  Johnson  does 
not  understand  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  country  and  of  which  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  is  merely  a sign.  He  would  not 
sympathize  with  it,  and  consequently  he  is  sure 
to  make  mistakes  when  he  is  forced  to  talk  about 
it.  There  is  probably  quite  as  much  political 
liberality  of  thought  among  intelligent  English- 
men as  there  is  in  this  country.  They  know 
quite  as  well  as  we  the  nature  of  the  relations 
that  ought  to  exist  between  us.  They  under- 
stand that  liberal  men  there  and  here  are  the 
trustees  of  political  progress,  and  are  really 
united  to  resist  all  forms  of  dangerous  action. 
They  therefore  estimate  their  own  reactionaries 
just  as  we  do  ours.  They  know  that  the  En- 
glish influence  which  encouraged  the  rebellion 


in  this  country  is  the  enemy  of  England  as 
much  as  of  the  United  States,  and  the  men 
who  represented  that  influence  are  as  distaste- 
ful to  the  English  liberals  as  the  Copperheads 
of  the  war  are  to  us. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  be- 
gins his  mission  by  a huge  blunder.  He  goes 
to  a public  dinner  at  Sheffield,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  unfriendly  cities  during  the  war. 
That,  however,  was  not  a blunder,  for  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  saying  some  timely  things  and 
of  courteously  informing  the  cutlers  that  if  they 
could  have  had  their  way  six  years  ago  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  their  guest  now,  as 
the  Government  he  represented  would  have 
ceased  to  exist.  This  opportunity,  of  course, 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not  improve.  But  his  mis- 
take was  positive  not  negative.  At  this  dinner 
Lord  Wharncliffe  was  also  a guest;  and 
Mr.  Laird’s  name  was  received  with  cheers ; 
and  when  Mr.  Johnson  replies  to  the  toast  in 
honor  of  his  country,  the  representative  of  a 
victorious  and  regenerated  nation  blandly  in- 
forms the  rebel-sympathizing  city  of  Sheffield 
that  the  name  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the 
President  of  the  Southern  Association,  a so- 
ciety of  blockade-runners  and  Anglo-rebel  pi- 
rates during  the  war,  ought  to  be  dear  to 
Americans.  Why  did  he  not  add  that  of 
Laird  ? John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Gold-win  Smith,  Professor  Cairnes,  and  their 
friends  are  not  to  be  named,  but  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe is  to  be  tenderly  remembered.  There 
was  no  occasion  especially  to  name  Mr.  Bright, 
but  there  was  every  reason  not  to  mention 
Wharncliffe.  Mr.  Johnson  is  mistaken. 
Lord  Wharncliffe’s  name  is  odious  to  Amer. 
icans. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  after  such  a speech 
from  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  America  and  one  of 
the  most  foolish  of  Englishmen,  should  have 
vented  his  spleen  against  us.  Mr.  Roebuck 
is  one  of  those  persons  who  will  never  forgive 
us  for  not  having  succumbed  to  the  rebellion ; 
and  he  enjoyed  peculiar  satisfaction  in  insult- 
ing us  in  the  presence  of  our  minister.  Now 
Roebuck  is  merely  a Parliamentary  Toots.  He 
and  his  remarks  are  of  no  possible  importance 
to  us  or  to  England.  He  should,  therefore, 
have  been  left  unanswered,  or  he  should  have 
been  answered  effectively  and  truly.  Mr.  John- 
son, however,  took  care  to  answer  defensively 
upon  the  next  day,  and  to  state  what  is  hardly 
true.  He  said  that  emigration  does  not  affect 
injuriously  the  general  character  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  perplexities  6f  our  po- 
litical development. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  remarks  upon  the  beautiful 
fraternity  of  feeling  that  exists  between  En- 
gland and  this  country  were  not  new,  and  they 
are  not  true.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Milton,  is  common  to  us,  and  that  a common 
language  is  a persuasive  spell  of  friendly  union. 
But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  action  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  before,  during,  and  after  the 
revolution  did  very  much  to  paralyze  that  spell, 
and  that  the  soothing  work  of  Time  was  rudely 
undone  by  the  British  official  attitude  and  gen- 
eral opinion  during  the  rebellion.  Every  sens- 
ible and  liberal  Englishman  perceives  the  crime 
against  mankind  of  any  willful  effort  to  excite 
hostility  between  America  and  England;  but 
the  warmth  of  the  deprecation  only  shows  the 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  irritation.  It  is 
a feeling  which  every  generous  American  shares ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  honorable  men  in 
both  countries  is  to  promote  the  best  mutual 
understanding.  But  we  must  not  pretend  that 
the  two  nations  are  sincere  friends ; and  we  do 
not  feel  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  a good 
service  in  treating  the  subject  with  such  rosy 
rhetoric. 

We  doubt,  however,  if  the  Master  Cutler  and 
the  Worshipful  Company  took  Mr.  Johnson’s 
amiable  periods  in  any  other  than  a Pickwick- 
ian sense.  And  yet,  if  they  believed  him  when 
he  said  that  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  name  ought 
to  be  dear  to  us,  why  not  when  he  said  that  we 
were  gushing  with  love  for  our  English  brethren  ? 


FIGHTING  AGAIN. 

Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  Brevet  Captain 
United  States  Army,  writes  to  us  from  Barran- 
cas Barracks,  Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida : “ It 
will  not  do  to  underrate  the  vigor  of  those  who 
gave  us  so  much  trouble  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  and  who  will  fight  again  if  the  thing  is 
badly  forced  upon  them.”  Captain  Robinson 
proposes  to  avoid  such  a fight  by  surrender. 
He  says  that  for  us  he  “ will  simply  write  the 
word  beware,"  and  declares  for  himself,  “I 
shall  most  certainly  support  the  Seymour  and 
Blair  ticket.”  We  observe  that  upon  a pre- 
vious date  Captain  Robinson  had  written  to 
the  Nation  advocating  a mild  repudiation.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that,  favoring  sub- 
mission to  the  threats  of  Messrs.  Hampton  and 
Toombs,  and  willing  to  refuse  to  pay  the  cost 
of  suppressing  the  first  rebellion  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, he  warmly  supports  Seymour  and 
Blair. 

His  argument  is  that  Florida  is  now  sub- 
jected to  negro  rule.  He  does  not  say,  indeed, 


that  such  is  actually  the  case ; that  the  State  - 
officers  are  of  the  colored  race,  for  they  are 
not.  But  he  urges  that  every  office  is  held  at 
the  sufferance  of  the  colored  voters.  The  an- 
swer to  the  remarks  of  Captain  Robinson  is 
found  in  the  reply  of  the  colored  voters  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  same  kind  of  remarks 
offered  by  the  supporters  of  Seymour  and 
Blair  in  that  State.  The  difficulty  is  in  itself 
wholly  imaginary,  and  becomes  real  only  by 
the  conduct  of  persons  like  Captain  Robinson, 
who  take  leave  of  common-sense  in  dealing  with 
the  colored  vote,  as  Englishmen  apparently  lose 
their  wits  when  they  treat  of  Ireland.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  ordinary  humanity  and  common- 
sense.  The  prejudice  of  which  Captain  Rob- 
inson speaks  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  have 
paid  quite  dearly  enough  for  that  already,  and 
if  the  question  becomes  practical  whether  the 
country  shall  continue  to  yield  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  most  dangerous  class  in  it  or  fight  again, 
we  commend  to  Captain  Robinson  his  own 
word,  “beware.” 

The  number  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
Southern  States  is  perhaps  four  millions ; that 
of  the  whites  is  probably  eleven  millions.  The 
disfranchised  whites  do  not  seriously  disturb 
the  proportion  of  voters.  In  four  of  the  ten 
rebel  States  the  registry  shows  more  colored 
than  white  voters ; but  the  white  registry  by 
no  means  represents  the  qualified  voters,  but 
those  only  who  chose  to  register.  Probably 
Captain  Robinson  will  admit  that  General 
Longstreet  knows  “ the  South”  quite  as  well 
as  a Northern  officer;  he  knows  the  politicians 
as  well  as  the  people ; and  General  Longstreet 
says  of  “negro  supremacy”  what  the  figures 
show  and  human  nature  suggests : “ It  is  silly 
to  think  of  it.  They  can  never  be  stronger 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  whites  of  the 
South  know  it;  but  they  are  misled  by  the 
politicians.” 

But  suppose  that  the  case  were  otherwise ; 
that,  instead  of  being  a small  minority  of  the 
population,  the  colored  voters  were  a majority. 
Captain  Robinson  probably  calls  himself  a Dem- 
ocrat. Which,  then,  would  he  think  to  be  the 
wise  policy  of  reconstruction  in  the  State  of 
Florida — to  reorganize  the  government  by  po- 
litically subjecting  the  loyal  majority  to  the  dis- 
loyal minority  of  the  population,  or  to  confer 
political  power  upon  all,  with  temporary  ex- 
ceptions of  peculiarly  dangerous  persons  ? The 
Captain  must  remember  that  the  first  practical 
question  for  governments  is  safety;  and  if  a 
man  like  Wade  Hampton  is  dangerous  because 
of  his  hostility  to  loyal  colored  voting,  he  would 
be  a hundredfold  more  dangerous  if  loyal  col- 
ored voting  were  suppressed  to  gratify  him. 
The  Captain  says  that  “ it  is  dangerous  to  run 
counter  to  prejudices.”  Nothing  is  truer;  but 
our  alternative  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely 
whether  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  and  his  friends 
fflall  be  held  in  check  by  a loyal  vote,  or  wheth- 
er they  shall  have  full  swing  for  their  purposes? 

Perhaps  Captain  Robinson  thinks  that  Mr. 
Hampton  is  anxious  to  be  a loyal  citizen,  and 
only  waits  to  have  his  prejudices  appeased  be- 
fore becoming  so.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
think  that  he  and  his  class  and  their  principles 
are  fatal  to  the  American  Union  and  liberty. 
In  a word,  our  correspondent  would  hope  for 
peace  by  putting  the  freedmen  under  the  heel 
of  their  late  masters.  He  might  as  wisely  pour 
alcohol  on  his  fire  to  quench  it.  We  hope  for 
peace  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
only  by  the  strictest  regard  to  the  national 
honor,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  political 
equality.  If  the  alternative  be  the  surrender 
of  the  loyal  Southern  people  of  whatever  color 
to  their  deadly  enemies,  who  are  also  at  heart 
enemies  of  the  Union,  or  war,  Captain  Robin- 
son must  instinctively  know  which  course  any 
wise  and  honorable  nation  would  choose. 


FORREST  AND  FORT  PILLOW. 

General  N.  B.  Forrest,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  rebel  soldiers,  and  a conspicu- 
ous delegate  to  the  Seymour  and  Blair  Con- 
vention, is  very  busily  engaged  in  explaining 
his  various  speeches  and  -actions  during  and 
since  the  war.  General  Forrest  is  associated 
with  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre  very  much  as 
Captain  Wirz  was  with  Andersonville.  Ho 
was  the  responsible  commanding  officer ; and 
in  a recent  conversation  which  has  been  report- 
ed he  speaks  of  the  false  stories  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Pillow  as  having  furnished  material  for 
illustration  in  this  paper.  He  then  proceeds  to 
give  his  version. 

Fort  Pillow,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  half 
garrisoned  with  negro  troops.  The  rebel  gov- 
ernment had  already  resolved  not  to  treat  col- 
ored soldiers  or  their  white  officers  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Three  weeks  before  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Pillow  Forrest  had  summoned  Paducah, 
saying  to  Colonel  Hicks,  “If  I have  to  storm  your 
works  you  may  expect  no  quarter."  The  day  aft- 
er the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow,  Buford,  For- 
rest’s lieutenant,  summoned  Columbus,  and 
said  to  the  commander,  Colonel  Laurence, 
“ Should  I be  compelled  to  take  the  place  by 
force  no  quarter  will  be  shown  negro  troops  what- 
ever.” This  was  the  spirit  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment, of  Forrest,  and  of  his  men.  He  as, 
saulted  Fort  Pillow,  and,  having  driven  the 
garrison  into  the  fort,  he  demanded  a surrender 
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within  twenty  minutes.  During  this  time  his 
men,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  crept  into  better 
positions.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  For- 
rest’s force  instantly  overran  the  fort.  The 
garrison  flung  down  their  arms  and  fled  down 
the  bank  to  the  river,  the  rebels  following  and 
butchering. 

The  facts  are  sustained  by  the  amplest  and 
most  incontrovertible  evidence ; both  white  and 
black  witnesses  declaring  that  the  rebels  de- 
clared constantly  that  they  shot  the  blacks  be- 
cause they  were  “niggers,”  and  the  whites  be- 
cause “ they  were  fighting  with  niggers.”  And 
Forrest^  in  this  very  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self, confesses  that  his  men  refused  to  leave 
Tennessee  until  Fort  Pillow  was  destroyed ; that 
the  feeling  of  his  troops  was  such  that  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  garrison  ; 
that  many  of  his  men  had  been  “wronged," 
and  shot  down  the  wrong-doers  without  delay ; 
and  “ the  result  was  only  natural  in  war.” 

That  there  was  a massacre  Forrest  does 
not  attempt  to  deny.  That  the  rebel  authori- 
ties meant  to  kill  all  negroes  taken  in  arms  is 
indisputable.  That  Forrest’s  men  especially 
hated  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pillow  he  confesses. 
That  he  had  summoned  Paducah  to  expect  no 
quarter,  and  his  lieutenant  Columbus  in  the 
same  terms,  is  of  record.  And,  while  he  now 
denies  that  he  knew  of  any  refusal  of  quarter, 
there  are  many  witnesses  who  distinctly  testify 
to  his  presence  and  command  during  the 
slaughter.  Forrest  must  be  aware  that  his 
mere  statement  at  this  time  can  not  change  the 
public  verdict  upon  the  massacre  of  Fort  Pillow. 


GEN.  BUTLER  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  action  of  the  late  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican Convention  was  marked  by  the  good  sense 
of  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  It  de- 
clared in  the  most  concise  and  distinct  terms 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  gold,  and  nom- 
inated for  Governor  Mr.  Claflin,  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee — a man  univers- 
ally trusted  and  respected.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  were  interesting  also,  as  show- 
ing the  total  want  of  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  the  party  of  General  Boiler.  This  is  a 
very  significant  fact;  for  while  the  General’s 
services  during  the  war  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged, his  entire  unfitness  as  a party  leader  and 
representative  are  not  less  obvious.  And  if,  as 
we  believe,  the  Republican  party  is  again  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  Government,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  it  should  be  free  from  the  respons- 
ibility of  opinions  with  which  General  Butler 
is  peculiarly  identified. 

The  General  is,  however,  an  adroit  and  not 
a sensitive  man,  as  the  story  of  the  Convention 
shows.  From  the  reports  in  the  papers,  ex- 
cepting the  Springfield  Republican,  a reader 
might  suppose  that  he  controlled  the  Conven- 
tion and  was  the  leading  Republican  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  truth  is  that  he  was  utterly  de- 
feated at  every  point,  and  that  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous man  of  less  weight  in  the  party.  The 
General  went  to  Worcester  hoping  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Lorino,  for 
Governor.  The  Doctor  lives  in  Essex  County, 
into  which  the  General  moved  two  years  since 
to  insure  an  election  to  Congress,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  Doctor  would  have  liked 
the  Congressional  nomination  at  that  time  but 
withdrew  for  his  friend.  The  Doctor  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  extreme  school  until  the  year 
1862  or  1863,  and  bitterly  opposed  the  war  in 
the  beginning,  so  that  the  Republicans,  while 
acknowledging  his  ability  and  his  faithful  serv- 
ice since  he  joined  them,  could  not  feel  that, 
just  at  this  time  and  with  the  issues  of  the  na- 
tional campaign,  he  was  a suitable  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  Gen- 
eral thought  he  was,  and  went  to  the  Conven- 
tion to  prove  it  to  the  delegates. 

When  he  arrived,  however,  it  was  really  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  Convention  met  he  spoke  in  a caucus 
of  the  delegates,  and  claimed  that  the  Doctor 
should  be  considered  a remarkably  sound  Re- 
publican, on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  inherit 
his  principles,  but  adopted  them  deliberately 
and  conscientiously.  This  was  a stroke  worthy 
of  the  General.  That  a clever  and  aspiring  man 
should  join  a party  which  had  sixty  or  eighty 
thousand  sure  majority  might  not  be  surprising; 
but  that  his  action  was  evidence  of  the  purest 
principle,  was  a suggestion  that  had  the  charm 
of  novelty.  It  adorned  the  eleventh-hour  saints 
with  a brighter  halo  than  ever,  and  the  General 
must  have  greatly  enjoyed  his  own  speech. 
When  he  had  spoken,  Mr.  R.  II.  Dana,  Jun., 
was  called  upon  by  the  caucus,  and  after  re- 
marking upon  the  general  national  issues,  he 
passed  to  the  politics  of  the  State.  Mr.  Dana 
said  that  he  supposed  the  candidate  was  already 
evident,  and  he  described  Mr.  Claflin  in  a few 
striking  phrases,  without  mentioning  his  name, 
as  a man  who  was  an  anti-slavery  man  when  it 
cost  something  to  be  so,  as  a Free  Soiler  when 
it  was  a small  and  despised  party.  Then  he 
turned  to  General  Butler,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  suppose  the  distinguished  gentleman,  in  ex- 
pressing a preference  for  a candidate  who  had 
recently  joined  the  party,  meant  to  express  any 
disapprobation  of  those  who  had  been  right  from 
the  beginning.  To  this  most  trenchant  thrust 
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the  General  could  only  answer,  “Not  if  they 
will  stick."  And  Mr.  Dana  had  only  to  ask 
the  delegates  whether  the  friend  of  truth  in  the 
dark  day  was  likely  to  desert  her  in  the  hour  of 
health  and  power,  to  touch  the  heart  and  mind 
of  his  audience,  and  show  the  General  that  his 
cause  was  lost. 

He  was  much  too  shrewd  not  to  see  it.  So 
the  next  day,  when  the  Convention  was  about 
to  ballot  for  a candidate,  the  General  rose.  He 
was  called  to  the  platform.  “Why,”  said  he 
in  substance,  “ why  go  through  a useless  form  ? 
One  man  is  in  all  hearts  and  upon  all  lips.  Let 
us  nominate  Mr.  Claflin  by  acclamation.”  It 
was  exquisitely  adroit,  and  as  great  bodies  of 
men  are  generous  when  they  have  their  own 
way,  and  always  admire  pluck  and  good-humor, 
the  Convention  felt  very  kindly  toward  the  Gen- 
eral. But  it  did  not  yield  an  inch.  He  wanted 
Doctor  Lorino.  The  Convention  nominated 
Mr.  Claflin  by  acclamation.  He  had  made 
an  urgent  appeal  that  nothing  should  be  said 
about  paying  the  bonds.  The  Convention  de- 
manded gold  and  silver.  But  having  compelled 
the  General  to  withdraw  his  candidate  upon  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  carry  him,  and  having 
passed  the  coin  resolution  against  his  entreaty, 
it  was  satisfied  to  leave  Mr.  Atkinson’s  admir- 
able and  conclusive  speech  upon  the  finances  to 
be  printed,  and  so  adjourned. 

General  Butler  went  to  Worcester  for  two 
objects,  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Lor- 
ino and  silence  upon  the  payment  of  the  bonds. 
He  was  so  powerless  that  he  lost  both  without 
even  a struggle.  But  the  good-humored  Con- 
vention cheered  him  when  he  said  what  they 
liked,  and  the  good-humored  papers,  omitting 
the  details  of  his  utter  defeat,  left  him  amidst  the 
cheers  as  a victor.  But  history  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  party  require  that  the  truth  should 
be  known.  The  Massachusetts  Republicans 
utterly  repudiate  the  financial  principles  and 
the  State  policy  of  General  Butler. 


THE  OLD  MAMMY. 

In  his  amusing  reply  to  General  Rosecrans, 
General  Lee  informs  us  that  it  is  a sad  slander 
to  say  that  the  late  rebels  are  hostile  to  the  col- 
ored citizens.  Have  we  not  always  lived  to- 
gether ? says  the  General.  Are  not  our  inter- 
ests of  necessity  the  same?  Events  are  hor- 
ribly sarcastic,  General.  Scarcely  had  he  writ- 
ten his  touching  sentences  when  the  Georgia 
colored  members  are  expelled  from  the  Legis- 
lature and  from  the  jury-box,  and  could  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  only  be  elected,  the  entire 
Black  Code  would  be  re-enacted.  The  old 
Mammy  argument,  General  Lee  ought  to 
know,  is  exhausted.  We  used  to  hear  of  that 
personage,  and  of  the  lovely  relations  existing 
between  masters  and  servants  in  the  good  old 
days  of  the  Union-as-it-was  with  paddles  and 
blood-hounds,  with  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Cur- 
tis catching  fugitive  slaves  in  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Charles  O’Conor  asking  to  have  the  slave- 
laws  of  Virginia  made  paramount  in  New  York. 

In  1792,  when  Wilberforce  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  Parliament  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  slave-trade,  and  especially  of  the 
middle  passage,  the  General  Lees  of  the  time, 
who  were  the  slave-owners  and  traders,  urged 
the  old  Mammy  argument.  The  middle  pas- 
sage, they  declared,  was  truly  delightful.  The 
hold  of  the  ship,  if  somewhat  warm,  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  tropical  constitution  of  the  be- 
loved Africans;  and  such  was  the  elation  of 
their  spirits  in  the  stimulating  sea  air  that 
every  night  they  made  merry  upon  deck  and 
danced  their  national  dances.  Nothing  was 
more  beautiful  and  touching,  and  nothing  so 
devoid  of  hostility,  said  the  General  Lees  of 
the  day,  than  the  relation  between  the  races 
upon  the  middle  passage.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  the  accommodations  of 
the  hold  were  a space  of  five  feet  and  a half  by 
one  foot  and  four  inches  for  each  man— the 
height  between  decks  was  four  to  five  feet  and 
eight  inches ; the  victims  were  chained  by  their 
hands  and  feet  to  ring-bolts  and  packed  upon 
shelves ; they  were  kept  below  for  sixteen  hours 
a day,  and  were  then  compelled  under  the  lash 
to  jump  about  the  deck  in  their  chains.  These 
were  the  tropical  accommodations  and  the  na- 
tional dances.  General  Lee  may  see  here  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  force  of  words. 
And  the  reader  has  only  to  read  the  General’s 
late  letter,  and  then  to  peruse  the  Georgia  legis- 
lation to  enjoy  the  same  gratification. 

“The  idea,”  writes  the  mellifluous  General 
— “ the  grand  old  soldier,”  as  the  World  fond- 
ly calls  him — “ the  idea  that  the  Southern  peo- 
ple are  hostile  to  the  negroes,  and  would  op- 
press them  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so,  is 
entirely  unfounded.  They  have  grown  up  in 
our  midst,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  them  with  kindness.” 
Nothing  but  tropical  luxury,  merriment,  and 
national  dances,  you  see.  To  be  sure,  if  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  General  Hampton  and  General 
Blair  can  have  their  way,  the  colored  citizens 
must  not  vote ; nor  have  arms ; nor  sit  upon 
juries ; nor  have  control  of  their  children ; nor 
work  at  any  trade  without  written  permission ; 
nor  learn  to  read  or  write  ; nor  own  land ; nor 
trade  without  leave:  they  must  be  disfran- 
chised, disarmed,  disgraced,  and  degraded,  but 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  hostility  : they  have  grown 
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up  in  our  midst ; and  haven’t  we  all  had  old 
black  mammies? 

Formerly  the  Black  policy  of  General  Lee 
and  his  friends  was  the  most  infamous  system 
of  slavery  ever  known.  Their  present  policy  is 
the  absolute  degradation  of  a third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Southern  States  into  a condition 
as  near  that  slavery  as  possible.  Is  this  the 
policy  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  common  hon- 
or, of  prosperity  and  peace  ? Is  this  the  policy 
which  the  nation  that  emancipated  those  slaves 
proposes  to  support  ? Maine  and  Vermont  say, 
“No;  we  are  for  Grant,  Colfax,  and  Peace.” 
What  say  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  and  Ohio  ? 
Are  they  for  Seymour,  Blair,  and  anarchy? — 
for  the  tropical  pleasures,  the  merriment,  and 
national  dances  of  the  Black  codes  ? 


THE  SAME  OLD  STORY. 

The  Democratic  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
have  issued  a congratulatory  address  upon  the 
Republican  victory  in  Maine.  It  begins  with 
these  words : “The  sturdy  Democracy  of  Maine 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory.” 

After  Beauregard’s  disastrous  defeat  by 
Grant  at  Shiloh,  and  the  reckless  retreat 
which  he  begged  Breckinridge,  who  com- 
manded the  rear-guard,  not  to  suffer  to  “be 
converted  into  a rout,”  the  foolish  Booty  and 
Beauty  Beauregard  telegraphed  to  Richmond 
that  he  “ had  gained  a great  and  glorious  vic- 
tory.” 

The  kind  of  victory  that  the  rebels  won  at 
Shiloh  compelled  Lee’s  surrender  to  Grant. 
The  kind  of  triumph  in  Maine,  over  which  the 
Democrats  rejoice,  will  bring  Seymour  to  the 
same  little  ceremony. 


THAT  LEG. 

We  are  glad  to  inform  the  kind  subscribers 
for  a new  leg  for  Charles  Berkeley,  whose 
case  we  stated  some  time  ago,  that  it  is  made 
and  has  been  worn  most  satisfactorily  for  some 
time.  Messrs.  Monroe  & Gardiner,  of  413 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  have  furnished  one  of 
their  raw-hide  legs,  “ as  good  as  could  be  made 
for  a Major-General.”  Their  leg  has  received 
the  most  unqualified  approval  from  the  most 
distinguished  surgeons.  Dr.  Carnochan  says 
that,  from  its  greater  lightness  and  more  durable 
material,  the  Monroe  leg  is  likely  “to  super- 
sede other  inventions  of  a similar  character.” 
Dr.  March  and  Dr.  Armsby  of  Albany  con- 
sider that  it  is  “ the  most  perfect  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  any  artificial  limb” 
of  all  that  they  know.  Dr.  Quackenbush,  State 
Surgeon -General  in  1864,  agrees  with  them. 
We  have  seen  also  many  certificates  from  sol- 
diers and  others  ntost  warmly  attesting  the  com- 
fort and  general  excellence  of  the  Monroe  leg. 
The  makers  furnish  them  to  soldiers  for  seventy- 
five  dollars;  and  we  can  assure  any  one  who 
may  apply  to  them  that  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  work,  and  that  he  will  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion. 


A VOICE  FROM  ANDERSONVTLLE. 

A gentleman  who  lately  passed  through  An- 
dersonville,  Georgia,  upon  a train  with  a com- 
pany of  United  States  soldiers,  writes  us : “ The 
train  stopped  for  a few  minutes,  and  I went  for- 
ward through  the  cars  the  men  were  in;  and 
oh ! how  I wished  that  Pomeroy  and  Seymour 
could  have  heard  the  expressions  of  these  sol- 
diers of  five  years  1 There  before  us,  on  that 
sun -burnt  hill,  was  the  prison  pen,  and  each 
plank  of  its  black  stockade  seemed  to  grin  at 
us  and  say,  ‘My  time  may  yet  come  again!’ 
I should  like  to  see  a picture  of  that  stockade, 
and  on  the  left  the  United  States  Cemetery, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  the  poor 
boys’  graves.  I believe  it  would  clench  the  nail 
in  the  political  coffin  of  Seymour  and  Blair.” 


CARPET-BAGGERS. 

One  of  the  most  ringing  speeches  of  the  cam- 
paign was  that  of  General  Sickles  to  the  Boys 
in  Blue  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  He  gave  the  following  admirable  his- 
torical survey  of  carpet-baggers : 

“ My  friends,  there  are  several  kinds  of  carpet-bag- 
gers we  have  seen  in  this  country  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  rebels  6ent  a few  of  their  sort  of  carpet- 
baggers here  to  New  York  during  the  war.  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  came  mysteriously,  with  their  black  bags, 
containing  a very  small  amount  of  clean  linen,  and  a 
very  large  quantity  of  combustible  material,  and  with 
this  latter  they  undertook  to  fire  our  hotels  and  bum 
our  city.  Well,  there  are  some  very  distinguished 
rebel  carpet-baggers  sojourning  abroad.  John  Sli- 
dell is  one,  in  Paris,  Benjamin  is  another,  and  he 
carries,  I believe,  a green  carpet-bag  now.  [Laugh- 
ter. ] Bbiok  Pomeroy  is  a carpet-bagger.  [Ap- 
plause and  laughter.]  The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee,  Mr.  Belmont,  is  a 
carpet-bagger  from  the  Rhine.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] Corporation  Counsel  O’Gorman  is  a very 
fair  specimen  of  the  carpet-baggers  from  old  Ireland, 
who  have  taken  possession  of  the  City  Government 
[Laughter],  and  if  O’Gorman’s  carpet-bag  Is  not  full 
yet,  it  must  be  a very  big  one,  or  else  he  has  failed  to 
profit  by  his  opportunities,  which  no  one  suspects. 
[Renewed  laughter  and  applause.]  And  then  there  is 
George  Sanders,  the  carpet-bagger  of  the  rebellion, 
who  wanders  over  Europe  with  or  without  a carpet- 
bag, according  to  circumstances.  [Great  laughter.] 
But  our  Northern  carpet-baggers  belong  to  a some- 
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what  different  race.  The  whole  West  was  peop  ed  by 
a race  of  carpet-baggers.  William  Penn  was  a car- 
pet-bagger of  the  right  sort.  Daniel  Boone,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Stephen  A Doug- 
las [Applause],  of  Illinois ; they  were  all  carpet-bag- 
gers. And  you  find  that  our  country,  North,  East,  and 
West.hasbeen  peopled  by  an  emigration  of  carpet-bag- 
gers. [Applause.]  The  May  Flower  brought  a colony 
of  carpet-baggers  [Applause]  and  landed  them  on  the 
Scores  of  New  England.  William  the  Conqueror 
took  some  Norman  carpet-baggers  over  to  England, 
and  captured  it  [Applause],  and  founded  a nation  that 
has  sent  its  carpet-baggers  forth  all  over  the  world, 
most  of  which  they  own,  or  propose  to  own.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Our  carpet-baggers  carry  intelligence  and  civil- 
ization and  enterprise  wherever  they  go,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  barred  out  or  excluded  from  the  South  at 
rebel  dictation.” 


“ UNTO  THIS  LAST.” 

For  “such  as  these  have  lived  and  died;” 
Oh,  saddest  comment  on  the  pride 
That  would  itself  have  glorified. 

“Have  lived  and  died”  since  Adam’s  day; 
Will  live  and  die  while  human  clay 
Shall  Nature’s  changeless  laws  obey. 

Love,  with  its  passionate  embrace, 

Ne’er  held  the  treasure  in  its  place; 

It  went  the  way  of  all  the  race. 

Fear  never  kept  the  victim  back, 

For  at  the  moment  of  attack 
The  Shadow  ever  swept  the  track. 

Prayer  never  yet  its  power  could  bring 
To  stay  the  Angel  when  his  wing 
Unfolded  for  the  harvesting. 

Faith,  though  it  came  in  purest  guise, 
Could  only  watch  its  pleadings  rise 
With  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice. 

Tears,  though  they  like  a river  run, 

Have  never  yet  the  Victory  won; 

The  end  to  all  comes  as  to  one. 

No  plea  avails — “these  lived  and  died;” 
No  plea  avails — across  the  tide 
We  reach  at  last  “the  other  side.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  items. 

Tub  Louisiana  Senate  has  decided  that  there  shall  bo 
no  personal  distinctions  in  railroad  cars,  steamboats, 
ana  places  of  public  resort  on  account  of  color. 

A terrible  conflagration  is  raging  in  the  forests  of 
Oregon  and  California.  The  tire  is  estimated  to  have 
already  spread  over  an  area  of  two  hundred  square 
miles  on  Doth  sides  of  the  Columbia  River,  Oregon. 
It  is  feared  that  the  towns  of  St.  Helens  and  Astoria 
will  be  destroyed.  A tract  of  five  miles  of  woods  near 
San  Rafael,  Marin  County,  California,  is  on  fire,  the 
smoke  from  which  completely  enveloped  the  harbor 
and  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Goold,  of  Dublin,  arrived  in  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 17  from  the  Arctic  regions,  and  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  Hall’s  Arctic  research  expedi- 
tion. Captain  Hall  has  ascertained  definitely  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  of  the  last  two  survivors  of 
Sir  John  Franklin’s  party.  Captain  Crozier  and  a 
steward  of  one  of  the  vessels  died  in  1864,  near  South- 
ampton Island.  Captain  Crozier’s  watch  and  other 
relics  are  in  Mr.  Hali's  possession,  and  he  was  to  start 
in  February  or  March  last  with  an  armed  party  of  na- 
tives and  Europeans  to  secure  some  records  left  by 
Franklin's  men  in  King  William’s  land. 

A meeting  of  the  tax-payers  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  was  held  in  that  village  on  September  19,  to 
consider  sundry  appropriations  for  improvements  in 
the  roads,  cross-walks,  etc.  Before  any  vote  was 
taken  a petition  was  offered  from  one  hundred  ladies 
of  the  village,  demanding  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
question,  as  they  were  tax-payers.  The  village  char- 
ter was  quoted  to  show  that  they  were  not  qualified, 
and  the  male  tax-payers  alone  voted  on  the  questions. 
During  the  proceedings  one  lady  asked  permission  to 
say  a few  words  in  behalf  of  another  lady,  a heavy 
tax-payer,  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  but  she  was 
declared  out  of  order.  A Mr.  Wingate  then  arose  and 
said  that  several  ladies  had  deputed  him  to  represent 
them;  but  he  was  hooted  down  with  cries  of  “Put 
him  out.”  Two  gentlemen  then  took  the  ladies’  part, 
but  they  were  put  down,  and  the  ladies  gave  it  up  for 
the  present. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  asked  the  President 
for  Federal  troops  to  preserve  the  peace. 

A riot  occurred  in  Camilla,  Georgia,  on  September 
19,  between  blacks  and  whites  of  opposite  parties.  A 
Republican  meeting  was  fired  into  by  some  one,  and 
the  fight  became  general ; hut  the  colored  people  wera 
driven  and  badly  defeated,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
of  them  being  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Pierce, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress,  and  Captain 
Murphy,  an  ex-Bureau  agenbwere  seriously  injured. 

The  Surratt  trial  began  in  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  A nolle  prosequi  on  the  first  charge,  the  mur- 
der of  President  Lincoln,  was  entered.  The  case  was 
then  called  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  hut  was  post- 
poned at  the  request  or  counsel  for  the  defense,  in  or- 
der to  enter  a special  plea  setting  forth  the  amnesty 
proclamation  as  a bar  to  trial. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  fear  of  a great  war  in  Europe  appears  to  bo 
spreading  all  over  Europe;  and  well-informed  men 
predict  that  the  present  year  will  witness  its  terrible 
inauguration.  It  is  evident  that  peace  is  sincerely  de- 
sired by  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Europe,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose 
purpose  is  unknown,  and  perhaps  undetermined.  A 
growing  indignation  is  manifesting  itself  at  his  ambi- 
guity or  indecision. 

Bavaria  has  ratified  the  American-German  natural- 
ization treaty. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  lately  sought,  and,  in  spito 
of  her  very  immoral  reputation,  obtained  an  interview 
with  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was  said  that  it  was  for  tho 
purpose  of  asking  him  to  sustain  her  against  her  re- 
belliously  inclined  people.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
refused.  Evidently  the  decision  was  a wise  one,  as, 
since  the  interview,  we  have  the  announcement  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  return  of  many  exiled 
general  officers,  the  uprising  of  the  people  in  several 
towns,  and  the  panic  of  the  Court  at  Madrid.  The 
abdication  of  the  Queen  is  rumored,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  principal  officers  of  her  Cabinet  is  officially 
announced.  A general  movement  against  the  Queen, 
headed  by  General  Prim,  has,  undoubtedly,  been  be- 
gun. 

On  August  13,  the  day  of  the  earthquakes  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  a terrible  storm  was 
experienced  at  Buenos  Ayres  ou  the  Atlantic  slope. 
It  was  attended  with  the  greatest  loss  of  life  that  has 
occurred  there  for  some  time.  N ume.r-.s  vessels  were 
sunk  in  the  harbor,  and  several  houses  were  blown 
down. 
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TRIAL  AND  CONVICTION  OF  THE 
ASSASSIN  WHELAN. 


r Eve  it  since  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln the  use  of  the  pistol  for  political  purposes 
has  been  more  frequent  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries.  From  Booth  Southern  politicians  of 
the  Democratic  persuasion  learned  a lesson,  which 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  improve.  Booth 
may  have  and  probably  did  act  from  a selfish 
motive — seeking  notoriety  from  the  brutal  act 
of  murder  which  he  could  not  gain  by  other 
means : aiming  at  the  highest  possible  victim,  he 
gained  the  broadest  reach  of  infamy.  But  the 
lesson  which  he  illustrated,  the  fact  which  he 
made  patent  to  all  reckless  politicians  and  scoun- 
drels the  world  over,  was  that  assassination  might 
be  made  the  means  of  political  terrorism.  A 
President  might  be  elected  by  a majority  the 
most  overwhelming ; but  still  the  well-aimed  pis- 
tol or  the  secret  dagger  would  baffle  the  purposes 
of  that  majority.  A king  or  queen 
might  he  supported  by  the  popular 
will  against  ail  the  machinery  of  an 
opposition  acting  by  fair  means; 
but  the  act  of  murder — concealed 
or  unconcealed,  according  to  the 
recklessness  of  the  assassin — would 
defeat  the  popular  will.  This  was 
Booth’s  lesson  to  the  impatient,  to 
the  turbulent,  to  the  reckless  citi- 
zens of  his  own  land  and  of  all 
others. 

His  teaching  has  impressed  it- 
self, as  we  have  already  intimated, 
npon  those  in  the  South  who  would 
still  defend  the  “lost  cause. ” ‘ ‘ All 
is  not  lost,  ” they  repeat  after  Mil- 
ton’s  Satan : we  may  still  gain 
by  moral  terrorism,  by  threatened 
starvation,  or  by  actual  murder, 
what  we  lost  in  a fair  and  open 
conflict  with  the  forces  of  a great 
nation.  The  number  of  murders 
now  committed  in  a single  South- 
ern State  during  the  period  of  a 
single  year,  for  political  reasons,  is 
astounding.  And  when  we  consid- 
er that,  in  addition  to  actual  mur- 
der, the  menace  of  starvation  reach- 
es a much  larger  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  dependent 
for  their  very  chance  of  labor  upon 
those  who  make  these  menaces,  can 
we  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  Booth’s  infamous  deed 
has  had  its  full  effect  in  the  South  ? 

The  threat  recently  made  by  a 
Democratic  journal  in  Mobile  that, 
if  all  else  fails,  there  is  still  resort 
to  the  dagger  of  a Brutus,  con- 
firms us  in  this  conclusion.  Is  this 
confirmation  weakened  when  a New 
York  Democratic  paper  is  auda- 
cious enough  to  present  to  its  read- 
ers a representation  of  Booth,  the 
assassin,  as  a saint  in  Paradise,  and 
of  our  true  Lincoln  as  a victim 
writhing  in  the  torments  of  hell  ? 

The  Servian  assassination  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  effect  of 
Booth’s  infamous  murder.  The 
Fenian  Order  has  also  caught  the 
intimations  thus  spread  over  the 
world.  It  has  made  attacks  pro- 
ductive of  useless  loss  of  life.  It 
has  blown  up  prisons  filled  with  in- 
mates innocent  of  the  enormous 
crime  of  murder ; and  it  has  done 
this  from  simple  malice  against 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  imprisoned  these  vic- 
tims. This  order  has  been  intox- 
icated with  the  sentiment  of  mur- 
der. It  has  through  one  of  its 
members,  or  one  of  its  sympathiz- 
ers and  pupils  (what  matter  which  ?), 
attempted  the  murder  of  an  English 
Prince.  In  Canada,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  April  last,  one 
Whelan,  who,  if  not  belonging  to 
this  order,  evidently  sympathized 
with  its  purposes,  assassinated 
D’Abcy  M'Gee,  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Administration  and  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  Confed- 
eration. 

In  all  cases  which  we  have  men- 
tioned the  assassins  have  utterly 
failed  of  accomplishing  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.  Booth  killed 
Lincoln,  but  he  failed  to  paralyze 
the  Government,  as  he  had  design- 
ed. The  murderers  of  negroes  and 
white  Unionists  in  the  New  Orleans 
riots  of  186G  only  strengthened  the 
hauds  of  the  Government.  And  every  murder 
of  Union  men  in  the  South  since  the  close  of  the 
war  has  had  precisely  the  same  effect.  The 
Servian  assassins  only  accomplished  exactly  what 
they  strove  to  prevent — the  succession  in  regular 
order  of  the  royal  line  in  that  province.  And, 
reflecting  upon  this  circumstance,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  very  properly  said  that  assassination 
for  political  purposes  could  never  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  assassins.  If,  said  he,  I should 
be  cut  off  by  the  dagger  of  a Brutus,  it  would 
insure  the  perpetuation  of  my  line  through  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  even  if  the  latter  were  as- 
sassinated the  French  people  would  seek  the 
nearest  of  kin  as  successor  to  the  throne. 

The  Fenian  organization  has  not  been  less 
foolish  in  its  violence ; nor  have  its  attempts  to 
accomplish  political  ends  by  assassination  been 
less  futile.  Its  turbulence  has  only  arrayed 
against  it  the  decency  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

The  midnight  murder  of  Thomas  D’Arcy 
M‘Uel  was  a dastardly  act,  which  aroused  the 


indignation  of  all  sober  m§n.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  States  looked  upon  it  as  a repetition 
in  some  sort  of  the  infamous  murder  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  prom- 
inence to  the  trial  of  the  assassin,  and  hold  him 
up  to  the  detestation  of  all.  The  case  can  not 
be  considered  as  purely  foreign  to  us ; the  con- 
siderations which  we  have  already  introduced 
make  it  one  which  nearly  concerns  ourselves. 

. Thomas  D’Arcy  M'Gee  was  a representative 
of  Montreal  in  the  Canadian  Parliament.  On 
the  evening  of  April  6 he  had  spoken  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  His  address  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  Chamber.  At  about  half  past 
two  o’clock  he  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  the 
house  of  a person  named  Trotter.  As  he  was 
opening  the  door  an  assassin  came  behind  him, 
and  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
ball  passing  out  through  his  mouth,  and  carrying 
away  some  of  his  teeth.  Within  a few  seconds 


lin,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1840.  He  is  there- 
fore now  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age.  He  served 
the  full  term  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a tailor, 
commencing  at  his  fourteenth  year;  but,  after 
having  learned  his  trade,  he  seems  to  have  led  a 
wandering  life,  traveling  to  and  fro  among  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  working 
at  his  trade  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  meet 
his  wants.  After  four  or  five  years  of  this  roving 
life,  about  the  year  1865  he  arrived  in  Canada. 
For  some  time  he  resided  in  Quebec,  working  in- 
dustriously at  his  trade.  He  seems  to  have  fa- 
vored the  Fenian  organization  from  the  first. 
His  enthusiasm  led  him  at  one  time  to  the  com- 
mission of  some  rash  act,  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested, but  left  to  go  unpunished.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  had  some  connection  with  the  Fenian  raid 
of  18G6,  as  he  was  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  about 
that  time.  We  next  find  him  at  Hamilton,  in 
Canada.  He  thence  returned  to  Buffalo,  and 
soon  afterward  went  to  Montreal,  where  he  re- 


who deserved  to  be  shot.  Many  times  he  dis- 
tinctly threatened  that  he  himself  would  shoot 
M‘Gee.  The  evidence  shows  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  upon  M ‘Gee’s  life  in  Montreal, 
but  had  failed  of  success.  Whelan  had  pur- 
chased a pistol,  and  had  practiced  with  it;  this 
weapon  had  been  found  loaded  in  his  draw  er  at 
Ottawa.  He  had  been  seen  going  to  the  House 
of  Commons  with  this  pistol  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  a frequent  visitor  at  the  House.  On  the 
very  night  of  the  murder  he  had  been  seen  there 
with  four  or  five  companions  at  half  past  nine 
o’clock,  and  his  restless  manner  attracted  notice. 
When  Mr.  M‘Gee,  after  a lengthy  and  most  elo- 
quent address  on  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  left 
the  Chamber,  Whelan  was  seen  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  gallery.  But  M'Gee  had  only  Jone  to 
the  library,  and  Whelan  w'as  seen  waiting  near 
the  porch  as  the  House  adjourned,  evidently 
watching  for  some  one. 

There  was  a large  amount  of  circumstantial 
evidence  brought  forward  on  the 
trial.  It  was  proved  that  M'Gee 
had  tried  to  escape  the  assassin  on 
that  fatal  night.  His  footsteps 
were  heard  as  of  one  running,  also 
his  hurried  knocking  when  he 
reached  his  door  just  the  moment 
before  he  received  the  fatal  shot. 
The  act  was  witnessed  by  a French 
Canadian  named  Lacroix,  who 
saw  the  murderer  come  in  behind 
M'Gee;  he  heard  the  shot,  and 
saw  the  assassin  turn  away  and 
come  in  collision  with  a post,  and 
exclaim  “ J esus !” — a phrase  which 
(as  was  proved  by  other  witnesses) 
Whelan  frequently  used.  This 
Lacroix  identified  the  prisoner  as 
the  man  whom  he  had  seen  fire  the 
pistol. 

The  testimony  of  Andrew  Cul- 
len, a detective  officer  of  Montreal, 
is  more  direct.  On  the  evening  of 
April  16  he  heard  Whelan  in  his 
cell  in  the  Ottawa  jail  engaged  in 
conversation  with  his  confederate, 
Doyle,  who  occupied  a cell  on  the 
same  corridor.  He  heard  Doyle 
say,  “James,  I’m  sorry  you  ever 
done  it;”  to  which  Whelan  re- 
plied that  he  didn’t  care ; that  he 
was  ready  to  swing.  Whelan  on 
this  occasion  distinctly  confessed  to 
having  committed  the  murder.  This 
testimony  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
Robert  Hess,  who  accompanied 
Detective  Cullen  on  the  morning 
of  the  conversation  alluded  to,  also 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Litle,  a 
respectable  farmer  of  Nepean. 

The  Judge’s  charge  was  simply  a 
commentary  upon  some  parts  of 
the  evidence.  The  jury  on  the 
morning  of  September  15  brought 
in  a verdict  of  “Guilty.”  The 
Judge  having  asked  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  whether  he  had  any  rea- 
son to  urge  why  the  Court  should 
not  pronounce  judgment  against 
him,  Whelan  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  dock  and  addressed  the 
court  and  the  jury.  He  protested 
his  innocence  of  the  murder ; de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  been  a Fe- 
nian. He  had,  he  said,  once  taken 
the  name  of  “ Sullivan”  when  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  a judge ; 
but  that  had  been  to  prevent  his 
own  name  from  being  paraded  in 
the  papers.  He  denied  having  tak- 
en an  active  part  in  the  last  Par- 
liamentary election.  He  had  heard 
of  a plot  to  bum  Mr.  M'Gee’s 
house,  and  had  given  warning.  He 
professed  the  sincerest  loyalty  for 
the  Queen.  He  declared  that  he 
had  never  had  any  spite  against 
M'Gee.  He  admitted  that  the  ev- 
idence was  against  him ; and  said 
that  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of 
the  jury,  getting  the  same  evidence, 
he  should  probably  have  brought  in 
the  same  verdict ; but  he  claimed 
that  the  evidence  had  been  manu- 
factured. He  finally  began  to  en- 
ter upon  a political  address  con- 
cerning the  oppression  of  Irishmen, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  who,  after  telling 
him  that  he  had  had  an  impartial 
trial,  sentenced  him  to  be  hung  on 
the  10th  of  December  next  between 
the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  as  to  the 
justice  of  Whelan’s  trial.  To  all 
appearance  it  was,  as  Chief-Justice  Richards 
said,  fair  and  impartial.  We  can  not  believe 
that  in  any  civilized  country  a man  could  be  ar- 
rested for  so  great  a crime  without  having  fairly 
laid  himself  open  to  just  suspicion.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  evidence  so  strong  and  so  mutually 
confirmatory,  one  part  of  another,  could  have 
been  manufactured.  And  really  there  was  no 
motive  for  such  gross  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.  It  is  nothing  new  for  a prisoner  at 
the  bar  to  protest  his  innocence.  But  Whelan 
denied  too  much  to  gain  credence  from  any  one 
who  carefully  examines  the  evidence.  His  ad- 
dress, just  before  his  sentence,  probably  only 
confirmed  the  conviction  of  the  jury  as  to  his 
guilt. 

As  our  own  civil  strife  tended  to  soften  the  in- 
dignation with  which  we  had  almost  invariably 
witnessed  the  attempts  of  other  governments  to 
suppress  rebellion,  so  have  the  acts  of  Booth 
and  of  his  fellow-conspirators  led  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  governments  as  against  political 
assassins. 


PATRICK  J.  WILELAN,  CONDEMNED  FOR  THE  MURDER  OF  T.  D’ARCY  M'GEE. 


Mr.  M'Gee  died.  These  are  the  simple  facts  of 
the  murder.  But  a person  had  appeared  at  Mr. 
M'Gee’s  house  some  weeks  before,  and  had 
been  admitted  by  Mr.  M'Gee’s  brother.  This 
person  alleged  that  his  errand  was  of  a friendly 
nature,  namely,  to  give  intelligence  that  the 
house  would  be  fired  at  4 a.m.  that  morning.  He 
was  therefore  admitted  into  the  library.  There 
was  a strong  political  feeling  existing  hi  the  city 
of  Montreal,  and  the  animosity  between  the  two 
contending  parties  had  reached  a high  pitch  of 
excitement,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Mr.  M'Gee, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Devlin.  Mr.  M‘G*e 
therefore  gave  his  visitor  a note  to  take  to  the 
police,  informing  them  of  the  projected  incen- 
diarism. This  was  at  about  2 a.m.  The  note 
did  not  reach  the  police  until  4.45  a.m.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  Whe- 
lan had  been  heard  to  use  violent  language 
against  Mr.  M'Gee,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
w-as  the  murderer. 

Patrick  J.  Whelan,  the  man  against  whom 
suspicion  was  thus  directed,  was  born  near  Dub- 


sided about  a year,  during  which  time  he  mar- 
ried a lady  possessed  of  a snug  little  property, 
and  of  undoubted  respectability.  For  the  lady 
it  proved  a most  unfortunate  marriage.  He  as- 
sociated with  the  Fenians  in  Montreal,  and  was 
a prominent  member  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society, 
of  whose  proceedings  Mr.  M'Gee  made  a most 
uncompromising  exposure.  In  the  fall  of  1867 
Whelan  came  to  Ottawa,  and  while  there  his 
conduct  was  extremely  suspicious. 

Whelan  is  described  as  being  by  no  means  a 
bad-looking  man,  but  is  said  to  be  a person  of 
violent  temper  and  strong  impulses.  He  was 
known  in  Montreal  and  Quebec  at  times  by  the 
name  of  “ Sullivan.  ” Shortly  before  the  murder 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  Fenian  meet- 
ings in  Montreal ; and  it  was  given  in  evidence 
that  he  was  selected  by  his  fellow-conspirators 
for  some  important  deed.  He  appears  to  have 
followed  M'Gee  for  some  time,  as  the  latter  os- 
cillated between  Montreal  and  Ottawa.  Whelan 
had  opposed  M'Gee’s  return  to  Parliament,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  a traitor 
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THE  DEAD  SOLDIER  AND  HIS 
DOG. 

It  has  long  been  a favorite  theory  with  a cer- 
tain class  of  philosophers  that  animals  possess 
and  evince  faculties  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  man,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. There  are  undoubtedly  many  incidents 
which  prove  the  existence  of  the  senses  of  mem- 
ory, affection,  hatred,  and  revenge ; and  one  of 
the  most  frequently  quoted  instances  is  that  of 
the  Dead  Soldier’s  Dog,  which  we  illustrate  on 
this  page.  It  has  been  given  in  various  styles 
for  ages  back,  but  still  the  old  familiar  story  is  a 
welcome  one. 

A French  soldier,  who  was  in  the  last  cam- 
paign of  Napoleon,  carried  with  him  a favorite 
dog,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  which  be- 
came much  attached  to  his  master.  The  soldier 
was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  but  managed  to  escape 
from  the  field  and  join  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
to  Paris.  But  he  was  not  able  to  proceed  far ; 
becoming  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  from 
his  wound  and  his  overexertions  to  escape  the 
enemy,  he  fell  exhausted  by  the  road-side,  and, 
attended  only  by  his  faithful  dog,  at  last  died 
of  hunger  and  exposure.  His  friend  remained 
faithful  even  after  death,  watching  by  his  dead 
body,  and  protecting  it  from  the  carrion  which 
hovered  about,  until,  finally  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted too,  he  lay  down  and  died  by  his  mas- 
ter’s side. 


LA  MERE  BAUCHE. 


IN  TWO  PARTS. 


PART  n. 

And  now  it  was  the  evening  before  Adolphe's 
expected  arrival,  and  La  Mere  Bauche  was  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  Capitaine,  over  the 
usual  cup  of  coffee.  Madame  Bauche  had  of 
late  become  rather  nervous  on  the  matter,  think- 
ing that  they  had  been  somewhat  rash  in  acced- 
ing so  much  to  Marie.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
was  absolutely  now  left  to  the  two  young  lovers 
to  say  whether  they  would  have  each  other  or 
not.  Now  nothing  on  earth  could  be  further 
from  Madame  Bauche’s  intention  than  this. 
Her  desire  and  resolve  was  to  heap  down  bless- 
ings on  all  persons  concerned — provided  always 
that  she  could  have  her  own  way ; but,  provided 
she  did  not  have  her  own  way,  to  heap  down — 
any  thing  but  blessings.  She  had  her  code  of 
morality  in  this  matter.  She  would  do  good,  if 
possible,  to  every  body  around  her.  But  she 
would  not  on  any  score  be  induced  to  consent 
that  Adolphe  should  marry  Marie  Clavert.  Should 
that  be  in  the  wind  she  would  rid  her  house  of 
Marie,  the  Capitaine,  and  even  of  Adolphe  him- 
self. 

She  had  become,  therefore,  somewhat  queru- 
lous and  self-opinionated  in  her  discussions  with 
her  friend. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  on  the  evening  in 


‘AND  THERE.  HOLDING  THE  LANTERN  ABOVE  HIS  EYES,  HE  SAW  ALL  THAT  WAS 
LEFT  FOR  HIM  TO  SEE  OF  HIS  BRIDE.” 


question — “I  don’t  know;  it  may  be  all  right.; 
but  if  Adolphe  turns  against  us,  what  are  we  to 
do  then  ?” 

“Mere  Bauche,”  said  the  Capitaine,  sipping 
his  coffee,  and  puffing  out  the  smoke  of  his  ci- 
gar, “Adolphe  will  not  turn  against  us.” 

It  had  been  remarked  by  many  that  the  Capi- 
taine was  more  at  home  in  the  house,  and  some- 
what freer  in  his  manner  of  talking  with  Ma- 
dame Bauche,  since  this  matrimonial  alliance  had 
been  on  the  tapis,  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
La  Mere  herself  observed  it,  and  did  not  quite 
like  it;  but  how  could  she  prevent  it  now? 
‘When  the  Capitaine  was  once  married,  she 
would  make  him  know  his  place,  in  spite  of  all 
her  promises  to  Marie. 

“But  if  he  says  that  he  likes  the  girl?”  con- 
tinued Madame  Bauche. 

“My  friend,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  say 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has  not  been  away  two 
years  without  seeing  girls  as  pretty  as  Marie. 
And  then  you  have  his  letter.” 

“That  is  nothing,  Capitaine.  He  would  eat 
his  letter  as  quick  as  you  would  an  omelette  mix 
fines  herbes .”  Now  the  Capitaine  was  especial- 
ly quick  over  an  omelette  aux  fines  herbes. 

“And,  Mere  Bauche,  you  also  have  the  purse. 
He  will  know  that  he  can  not  eat  that,  except 
with  your  good-will.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Madame  Bauche,  “poor 
lad ! he  has  not  a sous  in  the  world  unless  I give 
it  to  him.”  But  it  did  not  seem  that  this  reflec- 
tion was  in  itself  displeasing  to  her. 

“Adolphe  will  now  be  a man  of  the  world,” 
continued  the  Capitaine.  “He  will  know  that 
it  does  not  do  to  throw  away  every  thing  for  a 
pair  of  red  lips.  That  is  the  folly  of  a boy,  and 
Adolphe  will  be  no  longer  a boy.  Believe  me, 
M£re  Bauche,  things  will  be  right  enough.  ” 

“And  then  we  shall  have  Marie  sick,  and  ill, 
and  half-dying  on  our  hands,”  said  Madame 
Bauche. 

This  was  not  flattering  to  the  Capitaine,  and 
so  he  felt  it.  “Perhaps  so;  perhaps  not,”  he 
said ; “ but,  at  any  rate,  she  will  get  over  it.  It 
is  a malady  which  rarely  kills  young  women — 
especially  when  another  alliance  awaits  them.  ” 

‘ ‘ Bah  ! ” said  Madame  Bauche ; and  in  saying 
that  word  she  avenged  herself  for  the  too  great 
liberty  which  the  Capitaine  had  lately  taken. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took  a pinch  of  snuff, 
and,  uninvited,  helped  himself  to  a tea-spoonful 
of  cognac.  Then  the  conference  ended,  and 
on  the  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Adolphe 
Bauche  arrived. 

On  that  morning  poor  Marie  hardly  knew  how 
to  bear  herself.  A month  or  two  back,  and  even 
up  to  the  last  day  or  two,  she  had  felt  a sort  of 
confidence  that  Adolphe  would  be  true  to  her ; 
but  the  nearer  that  came,  that  fatal  day,  the  less 
strong  was  the  confidence  of  the  poor  girl.  She 
knew  that  those  two  long-headed,  aged  council- 
ors were  plotting  against  her  happiness,  and  she 
felt  that  she  could  hardly  dare  to  hope  for  success 
with  such  terrible  foes  opposed  to  her.  On  the 
evening  before  the  day  Madame  Bauche  had  met 
her  in  the  passages,  and  kissed  her  as  she  wished 
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her  good-night.  Marie  knew  little  about  sacri- 
fices, but  she  felt  that  it  was  a sacrificial  kiss. 

In  those  days  a sort  of  diligence,  with  the  mails 
for  Olette,  passed  through  Prades  early  in  the 
morning,  and  a conveyance  was  sent  from  Ver- 
net  to  bring  Adolphe  to  the  baths.  Never  was 
prince  or  princess  expected  with  more  anxiety. 
Madame  Bauche  was  up  and  dressed  long  before 
the  hour,  and  was  heard  to  say  five  several  times 
that  she  was  sure  he  would  not  come.  The  Capi- 
taine  was  out  and  on  the  high-road  moving  about 
with  his  wooden  leg  as  perpendicular  as  a lamp- 
post,  and  almost  as  black.  Marie  also  was  up ; 
but  nobody  had  seen  her.  She  was  up,  and  had 
been  out  about  the  place  before  any  of  them  were 
stirring ; but  now  that  the  world  was  on  the  move 
she  lay  hidden,  like  a hare  in  its  form. 

And  then  the  old  char-h-banc  clattered  up  to 
the  door,  and  Adolphe  jumped  out  of  it  into  his 
mother’s  arms.  He  was  fatter  and  finer  than  she 
had  hitherto  seen  him,  had  a larger  beard,  was 
more  fashionably  clothed,  and  certainly  looked 
more  like  a man.  Marie  also  saw  him  out  of 
her  little  window,  and  she  thought  that  he  looked 
like  a god.  Was  it  probable,  she  said  to  herself, 
that  one  so  godlike  would  still  care  for  her  ? 

The  mother  was  delighted  with  her  son,  who 
rattled  away  quite  at  his  ease.  He  shook  hands 
veiy  cordially  with  the  Capitaine — of  whose  in- 
tended alliance  with  his  own  sweet-heart  he  had 
been  informed ; and  then,  as  he  entered  the  house 
with  his  hand  under  his  mother’s  arm,  he  asked 
one  question  about  her.  “ And  where  is  Marie?” 
said  he.  “Marie?  Oh,  up  stairs!  You  shall 
see  her  after  breakfast,”  said  La  Mere  Bauche. 
And  so  they  entered  the  house,  and  went  in  to 
breakfast  among  the  guests.  Every  body  had 
heard  something  of  the  story,  and  they  were  all 
on  the  alert  to  see  the  young  man  whose  love  or 
want  of  love  was  considered  to  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance. 

“You  will  see  that  it  will  be  all  right,”  said 
the  Capitaine,  carrying  his  head  very  high. 

“ I think  so,  I think  so,”  said  La  Mfcre  Bauche, 
who,  now  that  the  Capitaine  was  right,  no  longer 
desired  to  contradict  him. 

“ I know  that  it  will  be  all  right,”  said  the  Capi- 
taine. “I  told  you  that  Adolphe  would  return 
a man ; and  he  is  a man.  Look  at  him.  He 
does  not  care  this  for  Marie  Clavert,”  and  the 
Capitaine,  with  much  eloquence  in  the  motion, 
pitched  over  a neighboring  wall  a small  stone 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

And  then  they  all  went  to  breakfast  with  many 
signs  of  outward  joy,  and  not  without  some  in- 
ward joy,  for  Madame  Bauche  thought  she  saw 
that  her  son  was  cured  of  his  loye.  In  the  mean 
time  Marie  sat  up  stairs,  still  afraid  to  show  her- 
self. 


“He  has  come,”  said  a young  girl,  a servant 
in  the  house,  running  up  to  the  door  of  Marie’s 
room. 

“Yes,”  said  Marie,  “I  could  see  that  he  has 
come.” 

“And  oh,  how  beautiful  he  is !”  said  the  girl, 
putting  her  hands  together,  and  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling.  Marie  in  her  heart  of  hearts  wished 
that  he  was  not  half  so  beautiful,  as  then  her 
chance  of  having  him  might  be  greater. 

“ And  the  company  are  all  talking  to  him  as 
if  he  were  the  prefect.” 

“Never  mind  who  is  talking  to  him,”  said 
Marie.  “Go  away,  and  leave  me;  you  are 
wanted  for  your  work.”  Why  before  this  was 
he  not  talking  to  her?  Why  not,  if  he  were 
really  true  to  her  ? Alas,  it  began  to  fall  upon 
her  mind  that  he  would  be  false ! And  what 
then  ? what  should  she  do  then  ? She  sat  still 
gloomily,  thinking  of  that  other  spouse  that  had 
been  promised  to  her. 

As  cpeedily  after  breakfast  as  was  possible 
Adolphe  was  invited  to  a conference  in  his  mo- 
ther’s private  room.  She  had  much  debated  in 
her  own  mind  whether  the  Capitaine  should  be 
invited  to  this  conference  or  no.  For  many  rea- 
sons she  would  have  wished  to  exclude  him. 
She  did  not  like  to  teach  her  son  that  she  was  un- 
able to  manage  her  own  affairs,  and  she  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  make  the  Capitaine 
understand  that  his  assistance  was  not  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  her.  But  then  she  had  an  in- 
ward fear  that  her  green  spectacles  would  not 
now  be  as  efficacious  on  Adolphe  as  they  had 
once  been,  in  old  days,  before  he  had  seen  the 
world  and  become  a man.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary that  her  son,  being  a man,  should  be  op- 
posed by  a man.  So  the  Capitaine  was  invited 
to  the  conference. 

What  took  place  there  need  not  be  described 
at  length.  The  three  were  closeted  for  two  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  came  forth  to- 
gether. The  countenance  of  Madame  Bauche 
was  serene  and  comfortable ; her  hopes  of  ulti- 
mate success  ran  higher  than  ever.  The  face  of 
the  Capitaine  was  masked,  as  are  always  the 
faces  of  great  diplomatists ; he  walked  placid 
and  upright,  using  his  wooden  leg  with  an  ease 
and  skill  that  was  absolutely  marvelous.  But 
poor  Adolphe’s  brow  was  clouded.  Yes ; poor 
Adolphe!  for  he  was  poor  in  spirit.  He  had 
pledged  himself  to  give  up  Marie,  and  to  accept 
the  liberal  allowance  which  his  mother  tendered 
him ; but  it  remained  for  him  now  to  communi- 
cate these  tidings  to  poor  Marie  herself. 

“ Could  not  you  tell  her?”  he  had  said  to  his 
mother,  with  very  little  of  that  manliness  in  his 
face  on  which  his  mother  now  so  prided  herself. 
But  La  Mere  Bauche  explained  to  him  that  it 
was  a part  of  the  general  agreement  that  Marie 
was  to  hear  his  decision  from  his  own  mouth. 

“ But  you  need  not  regard  it,”  said  the  Capi- 
taine, with  the  most  indifferent  air  in  the  world. 
“ The  girl  expects  it.  Only  she  has  some  child- 
ish idea  that  she  is  bound  till  you  yourself  re- 
lease her.  I don’t  think  she  will  be  trouble- 
some.” Adolphe  at  that  moment  did  feel  that 
he  should  have  liked  to  kick  the  Capitaine  out 
of  his  mother’s  house. 

And  where  should  the  meeting  take  v>lace? 
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In  the  hall  of  the  baths,  suggested  Madame 
Bauche ; because,  as  she  observed,  they  could 
walk  round  and  round,  and  nobody  ever  went 
there  at  that  time  of  day.  But  to  this  Adolphe 
objected.  It  would  be  so  cold,  and  dismal,  and 
melancholy. 

The  Capitaine  thought  that  Mbre  Bauche’s 
little  parlor  was  the  place,  but  La  Mbre  herself 
did  not  like  this.  They  might  be  overheard,  as 
she  well  knew ; and  she  guessed  that  the  meet- 
ing would  not  conclude  without  some  sobs  that 
would  certainly  bo  bitter,  and  might  perhaps  be 
loud. 

“ Send  her  up  to  the  grotto  and  I will  follow 
her,”  said  Adolphe.  On  this,  therefore,  they 
agreed.  Now  the  grotto  was  a natural  excava- 
tion in  a high  rock,  which  stood  precipitously  up- 
right over  the  establishment  of  the  baths.  A 
steep  zigzag  path,  with  almost  never-ending  steps, 
had  been  made  along  the  face  of  the  rock  from  a 
little  flower-garden  attached  to  the  house,  which 
lay  immediately  under  the  mountain.  Close 
along  the  front  of  the  hotel  ran  a brawling 
stream,  leaving  barely  room  for  a road  between 
it  and  the  door.  Over  this  there  was  a wooden 
bridge  leading  to  the  garden,  and  some  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  bridge  began  the 
steps  by  which  the  ascent  was  made  to  the  grotto. 

When  the  season  was  full  and  the  weather 
perfectly  warm  the  place  was  much  frequented. 
There  was  a green  table  in  it  and  four  or  five 
deal  chairs ; a green  garden-seat  also  was  there, 
which,  however,  had  been  removed  into  the  in- 
nermost back  corner  of  the  excavation,  as  its 
hinder  legs  were  somewhat  at  fault.  A wall 
about  two  feet  high  ran  along  the  face  of  it,  guard- 
ing its  occupants  from  the  precipice.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  grotto,  but  a little  cavern  in  the  rock, 
such  as  we  often  see  up  above  our  heads  in  rocky 
valleys,  and  which  by  the  means  of  those  steep 
steps  had  been  turned  into  a source  of  exercise 
and  amusement  for  the  visitors  at  the  hotel. 

Standing  at  the  wall  one  could  look  down  into 
the  garden,  and  down  also  upon  the  shining  slate 
roof  of  Madame  Bauche’s  house ; and  to  the  left 
might  be  seen  the  sombre,  silent,  snow-capped 
top  of  the  stern  old  Canigon,  king  of  mountains 
among  those  Eastern  Pyrenees. 

And  so  Madame  Bauche  undertook  to  send 
Marie  up  to  the  grotto,  and  Adolphe  undertook 
to  follow  her  thither.  It  was  now  spring ; and 
though  the  winds  had  fallen  and  the  snow  was 
no  longer  lying  on  the  lower  peaks,  still  the  air 
was  fresh  and  cold,  and  there  was  no  danger  that 
any  of  the  few  guests  at  the  establishment  would 
visit  the  place. 

“Make  her  put  on  her  cloak,  Mere  Bauche,” 
said  the  Capitaine,  who  did  not  wish  that  his 
bride  should  have  a cold  in  her  head  on  their 
wedding-day.  La  Mere  Bauche  pished  and 
pshawed,  as  though  she  were  not  minded  to  pay 
any  attention  to  recommendations  on  such  sub- 
jects from  the  Capitaine.  But  nevertheless,  when 
Marie  was  seen  slowly  to  creep  across  the  little 
bridge  about  fifteen  minutes  after  this  time,  she 
had  a handkerchief  on  her  head,  and  was  close- 
ly wrapped  in  a dark  brown  cloak. 

Poor  Marie  herself  little  heeded  the  cold,  fresh 
air,  but  she  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  any 
means  by  which  she  might  hide  her  face.  When 
Madame  Bauche  sought  her  out  in  her  own  little 
room,  and  with  a smiling  face  and  kind  kiss  bade 
her  go  to  the  grotto,  she  knew,  or  fancied  that 
she  knew,  that  it  was  all  over. 

“He  will  tell  you  all  the  truth — how  it  all  is,” 
said  La  Mfcre.  “We  will  do  all  we  can,  you 
know,  to  make  you  happy,  Marie.  But  you 
must  remember  what  Monsieur  le  Curd  told  us 
the  other  day.  In  this  vale  of  tears  we  can  not 
have  every  thing,  as  we  shall  have  some  day, 
when  our  poor  wicked  souls  have  been  purged  of 
all  their  wickedness.  Now  go,  dear,  and  take 
your  cloak.” 

“Yes,  maman.” 

“And  Adolphe  will  come  to  you.  And  try 
and  behave  well,  like  a sensible  girl.” 

“Yes,  maman;”  and  so  she  went,  bearing  on 
her  brow  another  sacrificial  kiss,  and  bearing  in 
her  heart  such  an  unutterable  load  of  woe ! 

Adolphe  had  gone  out  of  the  house  before  her ; 
but  standing  in  the  stable-yard,  well  within  the 
gate  so  that  she  should  not  see  him,  he  watched 
her  slowly  crossing  the  bridge  and  mounting  the 
first  flight  of  the  steps.  Be  had  often  seen  her 
tripping  up  those  stairs,  and  had  almost  as  often 
followed  her  with  his  quicker  feet.  And  she,  when 
she  would  hear  him,  would  run ; and  then  he  would 
catch  her  breathless  at  the  top,  and  steal  kisses 
from  her  when  all  power  of  refusing  them  had 
been  robbed  from  her  by  her  efforts  at  escape. 
There  was  no  such  running  now,  no  such  follow- 
ing, no  thought  of  such  kisses. 

As  for  him,  he  would  fain  have  skulked  off 
and  shirked  the  interview  had  he  dared.  But  he 
did  not  dare ; so  he  waited  there,  out  of  heart, 
for  some  ten  minutes,  speaking  a word  now  and 
then  to  the  bath-man  who  was  standing  by,  just 
to  show  that  he  was  at  his  ease.  But  the  bath- 
man  knew  that  he  was  not  at  his  ease.  Such 
would-be  lies  as  those  rarely  achieve  deception — 
are  rarely  believed.  And  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
ten  minutes,  with  steps  as  slow  as  Marie’s  had 
been,  he  also  ascended  to  the  grotto. 

Marie  had  watched  him  from  the  top,  but  so 
that  she  herself  should  not  be  seen.  He,  how- 
ever, had  not  once  lifted  up  his  head  to  look  for 
her ; but,  with  eyes  turned  to  the  ground’  had 
plodded  his  way  up  to  the  cafe.  When  he  en- 
tered she  was  standing  in  the  middle,  with  her 
eyes  downcast,  and  her  hands  clasped  before  her. 
She  had  retired  some  way  from  the  wall,  so  that 
no  eyes  might  possibly  see  her  but  those  of  her 
false  lover.  There  she  stood  when  he  entered, 
striving  to  stand  motionless,  but  trembling  like  a 
leaf  in  every  limb. 

It  was  only  when  he  reached  the  top  step  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would  behave. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  Capitaine  was  right ; per- 
haps she  would  not  mind  it; 


“Marie,”  said  he,  with  a voice  that  attempted 
to  be  cheerful,  “ this  is  an  odd  place  to  meet  in 
after  such  a long  absence ;”  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her.  But  only  his  hand ! He  offered 
her  no  salute.  He  did  not  even  kiss  her  cheek 
as  a brother  would  have  done ! Of  the  rules  of 
the  outside  world  it  must  be  remembered  that 
poor  Marie  knew  but  little.  He  had  been  a 
brother  to  her  before  he  had  become  her  lover. 

But  Marie  took  his  hand,  saying,  “Yes;  it  had 
been  very  long.” 

“And  now  that  I have  come  back,”  he  went 
on  to  say,  “it  seems  that  we  are  all  in  a confu- 
sion together.  I never  knew  such  a piece  of 
work.  However,  it  is  all  for  the  best,  I sup- 
pose.” 

“Perhaps  so, ’’said  Marie,  still  trembling  vio- 
lently, and  still  looking  down  upon  the  ground. 
And  then  there  was  silence  between  them  for  a 
minute  or  so. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Marie,”  said  Adolphe 
at  last,  dropping  her  hand  and  making  a great 
effort  to  get  through  the  work  before  him ; “I 
am  afraid  we  two  have  been  very  foolish.  Don’t 
you  think  we  have  now?  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  we  can  never  get  ourselves  married.  Don’t 
you  see  it  in  that  light  ?” 

Marie’s  head  turned  round  and  rotu^  with 
her,  but  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  order.  She 
took  three  steps  backward,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  of  the  cave.  She  also  was  trying  to 
think  how  she  might  best  fight  her  battle.  Was 
there  no  chance  for  her?  •Could  no  eloquence, 
no  love  prevail  ? On  her  own  beauty  she  counted 
but  little ; but  might  not  prayers  do  something, 
and  a reference  to  those  old  vows  which  had  been 
so  frequent,  60  eager,  so  solemnly  pledged  be- 
tween them  ? 

“Never  get  ourselves  married!”  she  said,  re- 
peating his  words.  “Never,  Adolphe?  Can 
we  never  be  married  ?” 

“Upon  my  word,  my  dear  girl,  I fear  not. 
You  see  my  mother  is  so  dead  against  it.” 

“ But  we  could  wait,  could  we  not  ?” 

“Ah,  but  that’s  just  it,  Marie.  We  can  not 
wait.  We  must  decide  now — to-day.  You  see 
I can  do  nothing  without  money  from  her.  And 
as  for  you,  you  see  she  won’t  even  let  you  stay  in 
the  house  unless  you  marry  old  Campan  at  once. 
He's  a very  good  sort  of  fellow  though,  old  as  he 
is ; and  if  you  do  marry  him,  why  you  see  you’ll 
stay  here,  and  have  it  all  your  own  way  in  every 
thing.  As  for  me,  I shall  come  and  see  you  all 
from  time  to  time,  and  shall  be  able  to  push  my 
way  as  I ought  to  do.” 

“ Then,  Adolphe,  you  wish  me  to  marry  the 
Capitaine !’’ 

“ Upon  my  honor,  I think  it  is  the  best  thing 
you  can  do ; I do,  indeed.” 

“Oh,  Adolphe!” 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  you  know?  Sup- 
pose I was  to  go  down  to  my  mother  and  tell  her 
that  I had  decided  to  keep  you  myself,  what  would 
come  of  it?  Look  at  it  in  that  light,  Marie.” 

“She  could  not  turn  you  out — you,  her  own 
son!” 

“But  she  would  turn  you  out,  and  deuced 
quick  too.  I can  assure  you  of  that ; I can, 
upon  my  honor.” 

“I  should  not  care  that !”  and  she  made  a mo- 
tion with  her  hand  to  show  how  indifferent  she 
would  be  to  such  treatment  as  regarded  herself. 
“Not  that ! if  I still  had  the  promise  of  your 
love.” 

“But  what  would  you  do?" 

“ I would  work.  There  are  other  houses  be- 
sides that  one,”  and  she  pointed  to  the  slate  roofs 
of  the  Bauche  establishment. 

“And  for  me,  I should  have  nothing — not  a 
penny  in  the  world,”  said  the  young  man. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  took  his  right  hand 
between  both  of  hers  and  pressed  it  warmly,  oh, 
so  warmly.  “You  would  have  my  love,”  said 
she;  “my  deepest,  warmest,  best  heart’s  love. 
I should  want  nothing  more,  nothing,  nothing 
on  earth,  if  I could  still  have  yours,”  and  she 
leaned  against  his  shoulder  and  looked  with  all 
her  eyes  into  his  face. 

“But,  Marie,  that’s  nonsense,  you  know.” 

“ No,  Adolphe ; it  is  not  nonseifSe.  Do  not 
let  them  teach  you  so.  What  does  love  mean, 
if  it  does  not  mean  that  ? Oh,  Adolphe,  you  do 
love  me,  you  do  love  me,  you  do  love  me  ?” 

“ Yes — I love  you,”  he  said,  slowly,  as  though 
he  would  not  have  said  it  if  he  could  have  helped 
it.  And  then  his  arm  crept  slowly  round  her 
waist,  as  though  in  that  also  he  could  not  help 
himself. 

“And  do  not  I also  love  you?”  said  the  pas- 
sionate girl.  “Oh,  I do,  so  dearly;  with  all 
my  heart,  with  all  my  soul.  Adolphe,  I so  love 
you  that  I can  not  give  you  up.  Have  I not 
sworn  to  be  yours;  sworn,  sworn  a thousand 
times?  How  can  I marry  that  man?  Oh, 
Adolphe ! how  can  you  wish  that  I should  marry 
him  ?”  and  she  clung  to  him,  and  looked  at  him, 
and  besought  him  with  her  eyes. 

“I  shouldn’t  wish  it — only — ” and  then  he 
paused.  It  was  hard  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  old  man  because 
he  wanted  money  from  his  mother. 

“Only  what?  But,  Adolphe,  do  not  wish  it 
at  all!  Have  you  not  sworn  that  I should  be 
your  wife?  Look  here,  look  at  this!”  and  she 
brought  out  from  her  bosom  a little  charm  that 
he  had  given  her  in  return  for  that  cross.  “ Did 
you  not  kiss  that  when  you  swore  before  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Virgin  that  I should  be  your  wife  ? 
And  do  you  not  remember  that  I feared  to  swear 
so  too,  because  your  mother  was  so  angry,  and 
then  you  made  me  ? After  that,  Adolphe ! oh, 
Adolphe ! Tell  me  that  I may  have  some  hope. 
I will  wait ; oh,  I will  wait  so  patiently !” 

He  turned  himself  away  from  her  and  walked 
backward  and  forward  uneasily  through  the  grot- 
to. He  did  love  her— love  her  as  such  men  do 
love  sweet,  pretty  girls.  The  warmth  of  her 
hand,  the  affection  of  her  touch,  the  pure,  bright 
passion  of  her  tear-laden  eye  had  reawaked  what 


power  of  love  there  was  within  him.  But  what 
was  he  to  do  ? Even  if  he  were  willing  to  give 
up  the  immediate  golden  hopes  which  his  mother 
had  held  out  to  him,  how  was  he  to  begin,  and 
then  how  carry  out  this  work  of  self-devotion  ? 
Marie  would  be  turned  away,  and  he  would  be 
left  a victim  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  of 
that  stiff,  wooden-legged  militaire — a penniless 
victim,  left  to  mope  about  the  place  without  a 
grain  of  influence  or  a morsel  of  pleasure. 

“But  what  can  we  do?”  he  exclaimed  again, 
as  he  once  more  met  Marie’s  searching  eyes. 

“We  can  be  true  and  honest,  and  we  can 
wait,”  she  said,  coming  close  up  to  him  and  tak- 
ing hold  of  his  arm.  “ I do  not  fear  it,  and  she 
is  not  my  mother,  Adolphe.  You  need  not  fear 
your  own  mother.” 

“ Fear  ? No,  of  course  I don’t  fear.  But  I 
don’t  see  how  the  very  devil  we  can  manage  it.  ” 

“ Will  you  let  me  tell  her  that  I will  not  marry 
the  Capitaine,  that  I will  not  give  up  your  prom- 
ises, and  that  I am  ready  to  leave  the  house  ?” 

“It  would  do  no  good.” 

“ It  would  do  every  good,  Adolphe,  if  I had 
your  promised  word  once  more — if  I could  hear 
from  your  voice  one  more  tone  of  love.  Do  you 
not  remember  this  place?  It  was  here  that  you 
forced  me  to  say  that  I loved  you.  16  it  here 
also  that  you  will  tell  me  that  I have  been  de- 
ceived ?” 

“ It  is  not  I that  would  deceive  you,”  he  said. 
“ I wonder  that  you  should  be  so  hard  upon  me. 
God  knows  that  I have  trouble  enough !” 

“ Well,  if  I am  trouble  to  you,  be  it  so.  Be 
it  as  you  wish  ;”  and  she  leaned  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  rock,  and,  crossing  her  arms  upon 
her  breast,  looked  away  from  him,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  sharp  granite  peaks  of  Canigon. 

He  again  betook  himself  to  walk  backward  and 
forward  through  the  cave.  He  had  quite  enough 
of  love  for  her  to  make  him  wish  to  marry  her ; 
quite  enough,  now,  at  this  moment,  to  make  the 
idea  of  her  marriage  with  the  Capitaine  very  dis- 
tasteful to  him ; enough,  probably,  to  make  him 
become  a decently-good  husband  to  her,  should 
fate  enable  him  to  marry  her ; but  not  enougli  to 
enable  him  to  support  all  the  punishment  which 
would  be  the  sure  effect  of  his  mother’s  displeas- 
ure. Besides,  he  had  promised  his  mother  that  he 
would  give  up  Marie — had  entirely  given  in  his 
adhesion  to  that  plan  of  the  marriage  with  the 
Capitaine.  He  had  owned  that  the  path  of  life, 
as  marked  out  for  him  by  his  mother,  was  the 
one  which  it  behooved  him,  as  a man,  to  follow. 
It  was  this  view  of  his  duties  as  a man  which  had 
been  specially  urged  on  him  with  all  the  Oapi- 
taine’s  eloquence,  and  he  had  entirely  acceded. 
It  is  so  easy  to  get  the  assent  of  such  young  met} 
— so  weak  in  mind,  and  so  weak  in  pocket— 
when  the  arguments  are  backed  by  a promise  of 
two  thousand  francs  a year. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I will  do,”  at  last  he  said ; 
“I’ll  get  my  mother  by  herself,  and  ask  her  to  let 
the  matter  remain  as  it  is  for  the  present.” 

“ Not  if  it  be  a trouble,  M.  Adolphe ;”  and  the 
proud  girl  still  held  her  hands  upon  her  bosom, 
and  still  looked  away  toward  the  mountain. 

“ You  know  what  I mean,  Marie.  You  can 
understand  how  she  and  the  Capitaine  are  wor- 
rying me.  ” 

“ But  tell  me,  Adolphe ; do  you  love  me  ?” 

“ You  know  I love  you,  only — ” 

“ And  you  will  not  give  me  up?” 

“I  will  ask  my  mother.  I will  try  to  make 
her  yield.”- 

Marie  could  not  feel  that  she  received  much 
confidence  from  her  lover’s  promise;  but  still, 
even  that,  weak  and  unsteady  as  it  was,  even  that 
was  better  than  absolute  fixed  rejection.  So  she 
thanked  him,  promised  him  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  that  she  would  always,  always  be  faithful  to 
him,  and  then  bade  him  go  down  to  the  house. 
She  would  follow,  she  said,  as  soon  as  his  pass- 
ing had  ceased  to  be  observed. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  as  though  she  expect- 
ed some  sign  of  renewed  love.  But  no  such  sign 
was  vouchsafed  to  her ; now  that  she  thirsted  for 
the  touch  of  his  lip  upon  her  cheek  it  was  de- 
nied to  her.  He  did  as  she  bade  him : he  went 
down,  slowly  loitering,  by  himself,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  she  followed,  and  unobserved  crept 
to  her  chamber. 

Again  we  will  pass  over  what  took  place  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  son ; but  late  in  that 
evening,  after  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed,  Marie 
received  a message  desiring  her  to  wait  on  Ma- 
dame Bauche  in  a small  salon  which  looked  out 
from  one  end  of  the  house.  It  was  intended  as 
a private  sitting-room,  should  any  special  stran- 
ger arrive  who  required  such  accommodation, 
and  therefore  was  but  seldom  used.  Here  she 
found  La  Mfcre  Bauche,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
behind  a small  table  on  which  stood  two  can- 
dles ; and  on  a sofa  against  the  wall  sat  Adolphe. 
The  Capitaine  was  not  in  the  room. 

“Shut  the  door,  Marie,  and  come  in  and  sit 
down,”  said  Madame  Bauche.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  she 
was  angry  and  stern,  in  an  unbending  mood,  and 
resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  very  letter  all  the 
threats  conveyed  by  those  terrible  spectacles. 

Marie  did  as  she  was  bid.  She  closed  the 
door,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  that  was  nearest 
to  it. 

‘ ‘ Marie,  ” said  La  Mfcre  Bauche — and  the  voice 
sounded  fierce  in  the  poor  girl’s  ears,  and  a 
gloomy,  wicked  fire  glimmered  through  the  green 
glasses — “what  is  all  this  that  I hear?  Do  you 
dare  to  say  that  you  hold  my  son  bound  to  mar- 
ry you  ?”  And  then  the  august  mother  paused 
for  an  answer. 

But  Marie  had  no  answer  to  give.  She  look- 
ed suppliantly  toward  her  lover  as  though  be- 
seeching him  to  cany  on  the  fight  for  her.  But 
if  she  could  not  do 'battle  for  herself,  certainly 
he  could  not  do  it  for  her.  What  little  amount 
of  fighting  he  had  had  in  him  had  been  thor- 
oughly vanquished  before  her  arrival. 

“ I will  have  an  answer,  and  that  immediate- 
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ta  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  full  details  of  the  great  earthquake  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  fully  corrob- 
orate the  early  statements,  of  which  we  gave  a 
synopsis  in  our  last  issue.  The  destruction  of 
life  has  not  proved,  as  we  then  hoped  it  would 
not,  as  great  as  was  at  first  reported.  The 
Providence  which  inflicts  these  evils  on  us  also 
decrees  that  the  terrible  visitants  shall  announce 
their  coming  by  premonitory  shocks,  not  severe 
or  dangerous ; and  thus  warned,  most  of  the 
residents  in  the  towns  destroyed  or  damaged, 
managed  to  escape  to  the  open  and  less  danger- 
ous places. 

The  earthquake  was  accompanied  by  many 
curious  phenomena.  It  was  noticed  by  many 
persons  that  the  rocking  of  the  earth  was  in 
every  instance,  from  north  to  south,  not  from 
east  to  west  or  indiscriminately.  The  tidal 
waves  were  in  the  same  general  direction. 
There  were  five  of  these  seen  at  Arica,  the  least 
of  them  being  thirty  feet  high.  At  Ylo  the  sea 
opened  and  threw  up  a column  of  wrater  to  a 
great  height. 

Our  illustration  on  page  633  is  of  the  Plaza  of 
Arequipa  during  the  earthquake.  A citizen  of 
this  place,  writing  from  its  ruins  on  August  1 4, 
the  day  of  its  destruction,  thus  describes  the  ter- 
rible scene  we  portray : 

“ About  ten  minutes  to  5 r.M.  I sat  down,  in  compa- 
ny with  four  other  gentlemen.  We  had  got  about 
half  through  dinner  when  we  felt  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  earthquake.  We  got  up  quickly  from  the  table 
and  ran  to  the  nearest  street  corner,  a distance  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  feet.  By  the  time  we  got 
there  the  foundation  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have  given 
way,  aud  the  noise  beneath  our  feet  was  perfectly 
horrible.  The  whole  country,  together  with  the  mighty 
mountains  that  surround  this  place,  seemed  to  be 
afloat  without  anchor  or  buoy.  At  this  stage  of  the 
scene  it  was  heart-rending  beyond  description,  the 
houses  falling  all  over  the  city,  making  terrible  noise, 
like  the  roars  of  many  cannon.  This,  together  with 
the  terrific  rumbling  noise  beneath,  made  us  think 
that  not  only  the  last  day,  hut  the  last  second,  had 
come,  and  half  gone.  Every  second  we  expected  to 
feel  the  earth  open  and  swallow  ns  into  its  dark  abyss. 
I said  feel  the  earth  open,  because  at  this  time  nothing 
could  be  seen  on  account  of  the  dust  from  the  falling 
houses.  The  heavy  shock  lasted  nearly  seven  min- 
utes. Then  there  was  a lull  aud  apparently  a dull, 
rumbling  noise  underneath ; also  the  dust  cleared 
away  a uttle. 

“Then  a fresh  scene  was  visible,  snch  a one  as  I 
hope  may  never  again  be  witnessed  by  this  or  any 
other  people.  The  dutiful  son  might  be  seen  with  his 
aged  mother  or  helpless  father  on  his  back  or  in  his 
arms,  trying  to  take  them  to  a place  of  safety,  although 
no  such  place  was  visible.  The  loving  brother  or  sis- 
ter might  l>e  seen  with  a little  group  of  helpless  chil- 
dren around  crying  for  help  and  protection.  Although 
young  in  years,  all  seemed  to  realize  the  terrible  dan- 
ger that  surrounded  them.  The  stout  husband  held 
the  fainting  form  of  his  dear  wife  in  his  arms,  she,  al- 
though apparently  unconscious,  hating  her  little  babe 
clasped  firmly  to  her  breast  All  over  the  streets  and 
plazas  humanity  could  be  seen  in  all  imaginable  man- 
ners, praying,  crying,  shouting,  running,  kneeling,  fall- 
ing, and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Ada  woke,  however,  instead  of  being, 
as  I was,  more  hopeless,  she  was  almost  san- 
guine. “There  is  my  money,  you  know,”  she 
said.  “After  all,  so  long  as  it  is  only  money. 
I will  go  and  see  them,  as  the  man  said,  and 
they  will  come  to  terms.  So  long  as  we  are  to- 
gether, what  do  I mind  whether  we  have  a large 
bouse  or  a little  one  ? And  Harry  himself  speaks 
of  my  settlement.  Don’t  cry.  I was  frightened 
last  night ; but  now  I see  what  to  do.  Will  you 
come  up  to  town  with  me  by  the  twelve  o’clock 
train  ? And  you  shall  see  all  will  come  right.” 

I had  not  the  heart  to  say  a word.  I went 
home  and  changed  that  wretched  evening  dress 
which  I had  worn  all  through  the  night.  It  was 
a comfort  to  throw  it  off  and  cast  it  away  from 
me ; and  I never  wore  it  again ; the  very  sight 
of  it  made  me  ill  ever  after.  I found  Ada  al- 
most in  high  spirits  with  the  strength  of  her  de- 
termination and  certainty  that  she  was  going  to 
redeem  her  husband  and  make  all  right,  when  I 
went  back.  Just  before  noon,  however,  when 
she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet  to  start,  a carriage 
swept  up  to  the  door.  I was  at  the  window  of 
the  dining-room  when  it  came  in  sight,  waiting 
for  the  brougham  to  convey  us  to  the  station. 
And  the  rector  and  his  wife  were  coming  up  the 
avenue  with  “kind  inquiries,”  in  the  full  belief 
that  old  Mrs.  Gresham  was  dying,  and  that  the 
house  was  ‘ ‘ in  affliction.  ” No  wonder  they  start- 
ed and  stared  at  the  sight.  It  was  old  Mrs. 
Gresham  herself,  in  her  pink  ribbons,  fresh  and 
full  and  splendid,  in  robust  health  and  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  who  came  dashing  up,  with 
her  stately  bays,  to  the  drsor. 

I had  only  time  to  realize  that  all  our  little  at- 

ever  when  the  old  people  came  in ; for  Harry’s 
father  had  come  too,  though  no  one  ever  noticed 
him  in  presence  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Gresham  came 
in  smiling  and  gracious,  in  her  usual  affable  and 
rather  overwhelming  way.  She  would  have  dis- 
missed me  majestically  before  she  went  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  but  I was  in  reality  too  obtuse, 
by  reason  of  fatigue  and  excitement,  to  under- 
stand what  she  meant.  "When  she  went  to  Ada 
the  old  man  remained  with  me.  He  was  not  an 
attractive  old  man,  and  I had  scarcely  spoken  to 
him  before.  He  walked  about  the  room  looking 
at  every  thing,  while  I sat  by  the  window.  If 
he  had  been  an  auctioneer  valuing  the  furniture, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  particular  in  his  in- 
vestigations. He  examined  the  handsome  oak 
furniture,  which  was  the  envy  of  the  Green — the 
immense  mirrors,  the  great  china  vases,  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls — as  if  making  a mental  cal- 
culation. Then  he  came  and  stood  by  me,  and 
began  to  talk.  rS'jlaj  niy  time*  young  people 
were  not  so  extravagant,’'  h«Tsaid.  ““There  aro 


thousands  of  pounds,  I believe,  Bunk  in  this 
house.” 

“ Mrs.  Gresham  had  a great  deal  of  taste,”  I 
said,  faltering. 

“Taste!  Nonsense.  You  mean  waste,”  said 
the  old  man,  sitting  down  astride  on  a caned 
chair,  and  looking  at  me  across  the  back  of  it. 
“ But  I admit  the  things  have  their  value — they’ll 
sell.  Of  course  you  know  Harry  has  got  into  a 
mess  ?”  he  went  on.  “ Women  think  they  can 
hush  up  these  things ; but  that’s  impossible.  He 
has  behaved  like  an  idiot,  and  he  must  take  the 
consequences.  Fortunately  the  family  is  provid- 
ed for.  Her  friends  need  not  be  concerned  in 
that  respect.” 

“ I am  very  glad,”  said  I,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  say  something. 

“ So  am  I,”  said  old  Mr.  Gresham.  “ I sup- 
pose they  would  have  come  upon  me  if  that  had 
not  been  the  case.  It’s  a bad  business ; but  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  I can’t 
make  out  how  a son  of  mine  should  have  been 
such  an  ass.  But  they  all  go  so  fast  in  these 
days.  I suppose  you  had  a very  grand  ball  last 
night?  A ball!”  he  repeated,  with  a sort  of 
snort.  I don’t  know  if  there  was  any  fatherly 
feeling  at  all  in  the  man  ; but  if  there  was  he  hid 
it  under  his  mask  of  harshness  and  contempt. 

“Will  not  Mr.  Gresham  return?”  I asked, 
foolishly ; but  my  mind  was  too  much  worn  out 
to  have  full  control  of  what  I said. 

The  old  man  gave  a shrug,  and  glanced  at  me 
with  a mixture  of  scorn  and  suspicion.  “ I can’t 
say  what  may  happen  in  the  future,”  he  said,  dry- 
ly. “ I should  advise  him  not.  But  Ada  can  live 
where  she  likes — and  she  will  not  be  badly  off.” 

Old  Mrs.  Gresham  staid  a long  time  up  stairs 
with  her  daughter-in-law;  so  long  that  my 
patience  almost  deserted  me.  Mr.  Gresham 
went  off,  after  sitting  silent  opposite  to  me  for 
some  time,  to  look  over  the  house,  which  was  a 
relief ; and  no  doubt  I might  have  gone  too,  for 
we  were  far  too  late  for  the  train.  But  I was 
too  anxious  to  go  away.  When  the  two  came 
down  the  old  lady  was  just  as  cheerful  and  over- 
whelming as  usual,  though  poor  Ada  was  deadly 
pale.  Mrs.  Gresham  came  in  with  her  rich,  bus- 
tling, prosperous  look,  and  shook  hands  with  me 
over  again.  “I  am  sure  I beg  your  pardon,” 
6lie  said ; “ I had  so  much  to  say  to  Ada.  We 
have  not  met  for  a whole  month  ; and,  poor  child, 
they  gave  her  such  a fright  last  night.  My  dear, 
don’t  you  mean  to  give  us  someluncheon?  Grand- 
papa never  takes  lunch ; you  need  not  wait  for 
him : but  I am  quite  hungry  after  my  long  drive.” 

Then  poor  Ada  rose  and  rung  the  bell ; she 
was  trembling  so  that  she  tottered  as  she  moved. 
I saw  that  her  lips  w ere  dry,  and  she  could  scarce- 
ly speak.  She  gave  her  orders  so  indistinctly 
that  the  man  could  not  hear  her.  “ Luncheon !” 
cried  the  old  lady,  in  her  imperious  way.  “ Can’t 
you  hear  what  Mrs.  Gresham  says  ? Lunch  di- 
rectly— and  tell  my  people  to  be  at  the  door  in 
an  hour.  Ada,  a man  who  stared  in  my  face 
like  that,  and  pretended  not  to  understand,  should 
not  stay  another  day  in  my  house ; you  are  a great 
deal  too  easy.  So  your  ball  was  interrupted  last 
night,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,”  she  went  on,  with  a laugh, 

1 ‘ and  the  blame  laid  on  me.  Oh,  those  hoys ! 
I hope  the  good  people  hereabouts  will  not  take 
offense.  I will  never  forgive  them,  though,  for 
giving  Ada  such  a fright,  poor  child.  She  though  t 
I was  dying,  I suppose ; and  it  was  only  one  of 
Gerald’s  sporting  scrapes.  Some  horse  was  be- 
ing tampered  with,  and  he  would  have  lost  thou- 
sands if  they  had  not  rushed  off;  so  they  made 
out  I wras  dying,  the  wretched  boys.  Ha,  ha ! 
I don’t  look  much  like  dying  to-day.  ” 

“No,  indeed,”  was  aU  I could  say.  As  for 
Ada,  she  never  opened  her  white  lips  except  to 
breathe  in  little  gasps  like  a woman  in  a fever. 
The  old  lady  had  all  the  weight  of  the  conversa- 
tion to  bear ; and,  indeed,  she  was  talking  not 
for  our  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the  servants,  who 
were  bringing  the  luncheon.  She  looked  so  rich 
and  assured  of  herself  that  I think  they  were 
staggered  in  their  certainty  of  misfortune  and 
believed  her  for  the  moment.  The  young  foot- 
man, who  had  just  been  begging  me  privately 
to  speak  a word  for  him  to  secure  him  another 
place,  gave  me  a stealthy  imploring  look,  beg- 
ging me,  as  it  were,  not  to  betray  him.  The 
old  gentleman  was  out,  going  over  the  house 
and  grounds,  but  Mrs.  Gresham  ate  a very  good 
luncheon  and  continued  her  large  and  ample 
talk.  “They  sent  me  a message  this  morning,” 
she  said,  as  she  ate,  “and  ordered  me  to  come 
over  and  make  their  excuses  and  set  things 
right.  Jusrlike  boys!  Give  me  some  sherry, 
John  Thomas.  I shall  scold  them  well,  I prom- 
ise you,  when  they  come  back — upsetting  poor 
Ada’s  nerves  and  turning  the  house  upside  down 
like  this.  I don’t  know  what  Ada  would  have 
done  without  yon,  Mrs.  Mulgrave;  and  I hear 
you  had  their  stable-men,  trainers,  or  whatever 
you  call  them,  to  puzzle  you  too  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  struck  dumb  with  wonder. 
Was"  all  this  an  invention,  or  w-as  she  herself 
deceived?  Poor  Ada  sat  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  never  spoke  except  in  monosyllables ; 
she  could  scarcely  raise  to  her  lips  the  wine  which 
her  mother-in-law  made  her  swallow.  I could 
not  but  admire  the  energy  and  determination  of 
the  woman.  But  at  the  same  time  she  bewil- 
dered me,  as  she  sat  eating  and  drinking,  with 
her  elbow  on  the  table  and  her  rich  lace  mantle 
sweeping  over  the  white  table-cloth,  conversing 
in  this  confident  way.  To  meet  her  eyes,  which 
had  not  a shade  of  timidity  or  doubt  about  them, 
and  see  her  evident  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and 
believe  she  was  telling  a downright  lie,  was  al- 
most more  than  was  possible.  “I  did  not  know 
Mr.  Gerald  was  a racing  man,”  I faltered,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

“ Oh  yes,  he  is  on  the  turf,”  said  Mrs.  Gresh- 
am, shrugging  her  shoulders ; “ he  is  on  every 
thing  that  don’t  pay.  That  boy  has  been  a nui- 
sance all  his  life.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing 
bad  about  him ; but  he’s  fashionable,  you  knowr, 
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and  we  are  known  to  be  rich,  and  every  body 
gives  him  his  own  way ; and  Harry’s  such  a good 
brother — ” said  the  rash  woman  all  at  once,  to 
show  how  much  at  her  ease  she  was.  But  this 
was  taking  a step  too  much.  Ada  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  There  w as  a sudden  sound  of  chok- 
ing sobs,  and  then  she  sprang  from  the  table. 
The  strain  had  gone  too  far. 

“I  hear  baby  crying;  I must  go  to  baby,” 
she  sobbed;  and  rushed  from  the  room  without 
any  regard  to  appearances.  Even  Mrs.  Gresh- 
am, self-possessed  as  she  was,  had  gone  too  far 
for  her  own  strength.  Her  lip  quivered  in  spite 
of  herself.  She  looked  steadily  down,  and  crum- 
bled the  bread  before  her  in  her  strong  agitated 
fingers.  Then  she  gave  a little  laugh,  which  was 
not  much  less  significant  than  tears. 

“Poor  little  Ada,”  she  said ; “she  can’t  bear 
to  be  crossed.  She  has  had  such  a happy  life, 
when  any  thing  goes  contrairy  it  puts  her  out.  ” 
Perhaps  it  was  the  quivering  of  her  own  lip  that 
brought  back  her  vernacular.  And  then  we  be- 
gan to  discuss  the  ball  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Her  husband  came  in  while  we  were 
talking,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  mut- 
tered disapprobation,  but  she  took  no  notice. 
She  must  have  been  aware  that  I knew  all ; and 
yet  she  thought  she  could  bewilder  me  still. 

I went  home  shortly  after,  grieved  and  dis- 
gusted and  sick  at  heart,  remembering  all  the 
wricked  stories  people  tell  of  mercantile  dishon- 
esty, of  false  bankruptcies,  and  downright  rob- 
beries, and  the  culprits  who  escape  and  live  in 
w ealth  and  comfort  abroad.  This  was  how  it 
was  to  be  in  the  case  of  Harry  Gresham.  His 
wife  had  her  settlement,  and  would  go  to  him, 
and  they  would  be  rich  aud  well  off,  though  he 
had  as  good  as  stolen  his  neighbor’s  property 
and  squandered  it  away.  Of  course  I did  not 
know  all  the  particulars  then ; and  I had  got  to 
be  fond  of  these  young  people.  I knew  very 
well  that  Harry  was  not  wicked,  and  that  his 
little  wife  was  both  innocent  and  good.  "When 
one  reads  such  stories  in  the  papers  one  says, 
“Wretches!”  and  thinks  no  more  of  it.  But 
these  two  were  not  wretches,  and  I was  fond  of 
them,  and  it  made  me  sick  at  heart.  I went  up 
stairs  and  shut  myself  into  my  own  room,  not 
being  able  to  see  visitors  or  to  hear  all  the  com- 
ment that,  without  doubt,  was  going  on.  But 
it  did  not  mend  matters  when  I saw  from  my 
window  Mrs.  Gresham  driving  past,  lying  back 
in  her  carnage,  sweeping  along  swift  as  two  su- 
perb horses  could  carry  her,  with  her  little  old 
husband  in  the  comer  by  her  side,  and  a smile 
on  her  face,  ready  to  wave  her  hand  in  gracious 
recognition  of  any  one  she  knew.  She  was  like 
a queen  coming  among  us,  rather  than  the  mo- 
ther of  a man  who  had  fled  in  darkness  and 
shame.  I never  despised  poor  Mrs.  Stoke  or 
thought  less  of  her  for  Everard’s  downfall,  but 
I felt  scorn  and  disgust  rise  in  my  heart  when 
these  people  passed  my  door ; though  Mrs.  Gresh- 
am, too,  was  her  son’s  champion  in  her  own 
worldly  way. 

Some  hours  later  Ada  sent  me  a few  anxious 
pleading  words,  begging  me  to  go  to  her.  I 
found  her  in  the  avenue,  concealing  herself 
among  the  trees ; though  it  was  a warm  sum- 
mer day  she  was  cold  and  shivering.  I do  not 
know  any  word  that  can  express  her  pallor. 
It  was  not  the  whiteness  of  death,  but  of  ago- 
nized and  miserable  life,  palpitating  in  every 
nerve  and  straining  every  faculty. 

“ Hush !”  "she  said.  “Don’t  go  to  the  house 
— I can’t  bear  it — I am  watching  for  him — here!” 

“ Is  he  coming  back  ?”  I cried,  in  terror. 

“ I do  not  know ; I can’t  tell  where  he  is,  or 
where  he  is  going!”  cried  poor  Ada,  grasping 
my  arm ; “ but  if  he  should  come  back  ho  would 
be  taken.  The  house  is  watched.  Did  you  not 
see  that  old  man  sitting  under  the  hedge  ? There 
are  people  every  where  about  watching  for  my 
Harry ; and  they  tell  me  I am  to  stay  quiet  and 
take  no  notice.  I think  I will  die — I wish  I 
could  die !” 

“No,  my  darling!”  I said,  crying  over  her. 
“Tell  me  what  it  is?  Did  they  bring  you  no 
comfort?  He  will  not  come  back  to  be  taken. 
There  is  no  fear.  Did  they  not  tell  you  what  it 
means  ?” 

“They  told  me,”  cried  Ada,  with  a violent 
color  flushing  over  her  face,  “that  I was  to  keep 
my  money  to  myself,  and  not  to  pay  back  that 
— that — what  he  has  taken ! It  is  true ; he  has 
taken  some  money  that  was  not  his,  and  lost  it ; 
but  he  meant  to  pay  it  back  again,  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave. We  were  so  rich ; he  knew  he  could  pay 
it  all  back.  And  now  he  has  lost  every  thing 
and  can’t  pay  it.  And  they  will  put  him  in  pris- 
on. Oh,  I wish  he  had  died!  I wish  we  had 
all  died,”  cried  Ada,  “rather  than  this — rather 
than  to  feel  what  I do  to-day !” 

“My  dear,"  I cried,  “don’t  say  so;  we  can 
not  die  when  we  please.  It  is  a terrible  misfor- 
tune ; but  when  he  did  not  mean  it — ” 

Great  tears  rushed  to  Ada’s  eyes.  “He  did 
not  mean  that,"  she  said ; “ but  I think  he  meant 
me  to  keep  my  money  and  live  on  it.  Oh,  what 
shall  I do  ? They  say  I will  be  wicked  if  I give 
it  up.  I will  work  for  him  with  all  my  heart. 
But  I can  not  go  on  living  like  this,  and  keep 
what  is  not  mine.  If  your  husband  had  done 
it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave — don’t  be  angry  with  me — 
would  not  you  have  sold  the  cottage  and  given 
up  every  thing  ? And  what  am  I to  do  ?” 

“You  must  come  in  and  rest,  ” I said.  “Nev- 
er mind  what  they  said  to  you.  You  must  do 
what  is  right,  Ada,  and  Gerald  will  stand  by  you. 
He  will  know  how  to  do  it.  Come  in  now  and 
rest.” 

“Ah,  Gerald!”  cried  the  poor  child,  and  then 
she  leaned  on  my  shoulder  and  cried.  The  mo- 
ment she  heard  even  the  name  of  one  man  whom 
she  could  trust,  her  strength  broke  down.  * * Ger- 
ald will  know  how  to  do  it!”  she  said,  faintly, 
as  I led  her  in,  and  tried  to  smile  at  me.  It  was 
a gleam  of  comfort  in  the  darkness.  I can  not 
describe  the  period  of  terrible  suspense  that  fol- 


lowed. I staid  with  her,  making  no  pretense 
of  going  back  to  my  own  house ; though  when 
the  story  came  to  be  in  the  newspapers  all  my 
friends  wrote  letters  to  me  and  disapproved  of 
my  conduct.  I did  not  care ; one  knows  one’s 
own  duties  better  than  one’s  friends  do.  The 
day  after  the  hall  hosts  of  cards,  and  civil  mes- 
sages, and  “kind  inquiries”  bad  poured  upon 
Ada;  but  after  that  they  totally  stopped.  Ivot 
a carriage  nor  a visitor  came  near  the  house  for 
the  last  three  days.  The  world  fell  away  fiom 
us  and  left  the  poor  young  creature  to  bear  her 
burden  alone.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  real  suf- 
fering there  was  one  little  incident  which  atfec  ed 
my  temper  more  than  all  the  rest.  Old  Thomas 
Lee,  an  old  man  from  the  village,  who  used  to 
carry  little  wares  about  in  a basket,  and  made 
bis  living  by  it,  had  taken  his  place  under  the 
hedge  close  to  the  gates  of  Dinglewood,  and  sat 
there  watching  all  day  long.  Of  course  he  was 
paid  to  do  it,  and  he  was  very  poor.  But  I don't 
think  the  money  he  earned  so  has  done  him 
much  good.  I have  never  given  a penny  or  a 
penny’s  worth  to  old  Lee  since  that  time.  Many 
a sixpence  poor  Harry  had  tossed  at  him  as  lie 
passed  in  his  Yankee  wagon  every  morning  to 
the  station.  I had  no  patience  with  the  wretched 
old  spy.  He  had  the  assurance  to  take  off  his 
hat  to  me  when  I went  into  the  house  he  M as 
Matching,  and  I confess  that  it  u'as  with  a strug- 
gle, no  later  back  than  last  winter,  when  the 
season  was  at  its  coldest,  that  I consented  to 
give  him  a little  help  for  his  children's  sake. 

It  was  nearly  a week  before  we  got  any  letters, 
and  all  these  long  days  we  watched  and  waited, 
glad  when  every  night  fell,  trembling  when  every 
morning  rose ; watching  at  the  windows,  at  the 
gates,  every  where  that  a peep  could  be  had  of 
the  white,  blinding,  vacant  road.  Evety  time 
the  postman  went  round  the  Green  our  hearts 
grew  faint  with  anxiety : once  or  twice  when  the 
telegraph  boy  appeared,  even  I,  though  I was 
but  a spectator,  felt  the  life  die  out  of  my  heart. 
But  at  last  this  period  of  dreadful  uncertainty 
came  to  a close.  It  was  in  the  morning,  by  the 
first  post,  that  the  letters  came.  They  were  un- 
der cover  to  me,  and  I took  them  to  Ada’s  room 
while  she  was  still  sleeping  the  restless  sleep  of 
exhaustion.  She  sprang  up  in  a moment  and 
caught  at  her  husband’s  letter  as  if  it  had  been 
a revelation  from  heaven.  The  happiest  news 
in  the  world  could  not  have  been  more  eagerly 
received.  He  was  safe.  He  had  put  the  Chan- 
nel between  him  and  his  pursuers.  There  was 
no  need  for  further  watching.  The  relief  in  it- 
self was  a positive  happiness.  Ten  days  ago  it 
would  have  been  heart-rending  to  think  of  Har- 
ry Gresham  as  an  escaped  criminal,  as  an  exile, 
for  w'hora  return  was  impossible;  disgraced, 
nameless,  and  without  hope.  To-day  the  news 
was  joyful  news:  he  was  safe,  if  nothing  more. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Ada  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  tears — tears  that  came  in  floods,  like 
those  thunder-showers  which  ease  the  hearts  of 
the  young.  She  threw  herself  on  my  neck  and 
kissed  me  again  and  again.  “I  should  have 
died  but  for  you : I had  no  mamma  of  my  own 
to  go  to,”  she  sobbed,  like  a baby.  Perhaps  the 
thing  that  made  these  childish  words  go  to  my 
heart  was  that  I had  no  child. 

Of  course  I expected,  and  every  body  wdll  ex- 
pect, that  after  this  excitement  she  would  have 
fallen  ill.  But  she  did  not.  On  the  contrary, 
she  came  down  stairs  with  me,  and  ate  (almost 
for  the  first  time),  and  smiled,  and  played  with 
her  children,  while  I stood  by  with  the  feeling 
that  I ought  to  have  a brain-fever  myself,  if  Ada 
would  not  see  what  wras  expected  of  her.  But 
as  the  day  ran  on  she  became  grave,  and  ever 
graver.  She  said  little,  and  it  was  mostly  about 
Gerald ; how  he  must  come  home  and  manage 
every  thing ; how  she  was  determined  to  take  no 
rest,  to  listen  to  no  argument,  till  the  money  wuis 
paid.  I went  home  to  my  own  house  that  even- 
ing, and  she  made  no  opposition.  I said  good- 
night to  her  in  the  nursery  where  she  wras  sit- 
ting close  by  her  little  girl’s  bed.  She  was  cry- 
ing, poor  child,  but  I did  not  wonder  at  that ; 
and  nurse  was  a kind  woman,  and  very  attentive 
to  her  little  mistress.  I went  round  to  the  ter- 
race and  out  by  the  garden,  without  having  any 
particular  reason  for  it.  But  before  I reached 
the  gate  some  one  came  tripping  after  me,  and 
looking  round  I saw  it  was  Ada,  wrapped  in  a 
great  water-proof  cloak.  She  was  going  to  walk 
home  with  me,  she  said.  I resisted  her  coming, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  It  wras  a warm  balmy  night, 
and  I could  not  understand  why  she  should  have 
put  on  her  great  cloak.  But  as  soon  as  she  was 
safe  in  my  little  drawing-room,  her  secret  came 
out.  Then  she  opened  her  mantle  with  a smile. 
On  one  of  her  arms  hnng  a bundle ; on  the  other 
rested  her  sleeping  baby.  She  laughed  at  my 
amaze,  and  then  she  cried.  “I  am  going  to 
Harry,”  she  said  ; and  held  her  child  closer,  and 
dried  her  eyes  and  sat  immovable,  ready  to  list- 
en to  any  thing  I chose  to  say.  Heaven  knows 
I said  every  thing  that  I could  think  of— of  the 
folly  of  it,  of  her  fool-hardiness ; that  she  was 
totally  unable  for  tlie  task  she  was  putting  on 
herself;  that  Harry  had  Gerald,  and  could  do 
without  her.  All  which  she  listened  to  with  a 
smile,  impenetrable,  and  not  to  be  moved.  When 
I had  come  to  an  end  of  my  arguments,  she 
stretched  out  to  me  the  arm  on  which  the  bun- 
dle hung,  and  drew  me  close  to  her  and  kissed 
me  again.  “You  are  going  to  give  me  some 
biscuits  and  a little  flask  of  wine,"  she  said,  “ to 
put  in  my  pocket.  I have  one  of  the  house- 
keeper’s old-fashioned  pockets,  which  is  of  some 
use.  And  then  you  must  say  * God  bless  you,’ 
and  let"  me  go.  ” 

“God  bless  you,  my  poor  child,” I said,  over- 
come ; “but  you  must  not  go ; little  Ada  too — ” 

Then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “My  pretty 
darling !”  she  said ; “but  grandmamma  will  take 
her  to  Bishop’s  Hope.  It  is  only  baby  that  can 
not  “lift  .■witbajut  hk-JUPther.  Baby  and  Hariy. 
Wil&t!  feXiirara?1 1 Fknow  he  wants  me." 
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is  the  result  of  a few 
years’  labor  against  ,-^T 

the  obstacles  of  strong  Iga] 

opposition  from  the 
native  whites  of  the 
South,  and  the  pover- 
ty and  almost  total  ig- 
norance of  the  class  to 
be  instructed.  This  ,r 

great  work — the  true  , : 

foundation  of  the  real 
social  reconstruction 
of  the  South  — will  : I ! 

have  to  be  stopped,  the 
army  of  teachers  will  f . .. 
have  to  be  recalled,  aJlr'Sflfc'; 
the  millions  of  North- 

ern  property  in  school-  ~= 

houses  and  school- 
farms  will  have  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  the  event 
of  the  triumph  of  the 
Southern  rebels  by 
the  election  of  Seymour  and  Bl 
South  in  such  a case  would  become  too  danger- 
ous to  Northern  teachers,  and  a standing  army 
could  not  maintain  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  for  freedmen.  Their  interruption  and  dis- 
continuance would  be  one  of  the  sorest  of  calami- 


1  . It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

— - . . the  American  youth 

EMERSON  COLLEGE,  MOBILE,  ALABAMA.  calisthenics.  • 

We  also  give  on  page 
636  a group  of  portraits  of  the  “All-England 
Eleven.” 

The  match  game  played  by  the  twenty-two  of 
the  St.  George’s  Club  and  their  eleven  guests  em- 
braced one  inning  for  the  Eleven  and  two  for  the 
St.  George’s.  The  Eleven  made  175  runs  in  their 
one  inning ; the  twenty-two  only  155  in  both. 


BEACH  INSTITUTE,  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 


the  aid  of  the  Freedmen ’s  Bureau,  and  by  mak- 
ing all  the  use  it  can  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
colored  people,  it  has  already  secured  a large 
number  of  sites  and  buildings  for  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  incorporated  colleges  (not 
omitting  the  ambitious  University);  and  it  is 
now  straining  every  nerve  to  avail  itself  of  pres- 
ent opportunities  to  establish 
one  or  more  such  institutions 
in  every  State  where  there  is  a 
large  population  of  freedmen. 
In  Virginia,  at  Hampton,  where 
I j | !|  ||j  the  first  slave  ship  touched  our 

I i|j  V shores,  it  offers  a three  years’ 
I llijllj  j course  of  study  in  a normal 

llfiry  and  agricultural  school,  on  a 

I I | BlPr  farm  of  120  acres  of  choice 

I j ||  H land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 

F the  young  men  defray  a con- 

siderable part  of  their  ex- 
1 I I B I l*511*568 ; t,ie  young  women,  in 

U like  raanner’  lessening  theirs 

111  B l>y  doing  the  work  of  the 

yHI  I 111  boarding-house. 

High  schools  are  establish- 
IBi  HR  ' ed  in  Wilmington  and  Bcau- 

HHln  'Ht  lort>  North  Carolina;  Savan- 

nah,  Georgia;  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Normal 
|^3S§iiip-  schools  at  Charleston,  South 

Carolina ; Macon,  Georgia ; 
Talladega  and  Mobile,  Ala- 
E£ii_  bama ; and  chartered  colleges 

at  Berea,  Kentucky,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia. A peculiar  feature  of 
Berea  College  is,  that  of  the 
300  pupils  which  it  numbered 
last  year  a little  over  one-third  were  white.  Its 
college  preparatory  class  numbered  eight;  the 
remainder  were  in  the  normal  and  primary  de- 
partments. 

Fiske  University,  Nashville,  has  a charter,  a 
corps  of  ten  instructors,  and  numbers  413  pupils 
— 88  in  the  normal  department,  85  in  grammar- 


the  game,  although  they  do  not  show  a complete 
“field.”  We  gave  in  a previous  Number  (August 
1)  an  engraving  showing  the  w hole  field  in  play, 
to  which  those  interested  in  the  game  and  anx- 
ious to  establish  it  are  referred.  The  first  of  our 
small  engravings  on  page  636  shows  the  positions 
of  the  ‘ ‘ wicket-keeper”  and  the  * ‘ batsman.  ” The 
former’s  position  is  about  four 
or  four  and  a half  feet  behind 
the  wicket;  the  latter’s  in  front, 
and  something  nearer.  The 
“wicket-keeper”  is  the  captain 
of  the  “outs,”  or  “fielders,” 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  ' ~ — 

they  are  all  in  their  places,  - ' ==; 

directing  their  movements  by 
signs  more  than  words.  The 
duty  of  the  “batsman”  is  to 
guard  the  w’icket  from  the  ' 
ball,  and  to  run  between  the  El! 

two  w ickets.  There  is  only  r|  ! l < 
one  “wicket-keeper,”  although  Jj[j™r  | i 
there  are  two  wickets;  the  iIIthi  ^•Ll'f.j^B 
“batsmen”  play  by  turns,  jlnllfllll^B 
changing  positions  to  accom- 
modatc  the  “wicket-keeper” 
and  “bowler,”  who  are  sta- 

The  second  cut  represents  j 
the  two  “batsmen”  while  on 
the  run  between  the  two  wick-  1 
ets.  They  are  required  to  run  1 
close  enough  to  the  wickets  to  1 
be  able  to  put  their  bat  on  the  * "^=€^5^ 

ground  within  certain  limits. 

The  third  illustration  shows 
the  position  of  the  “ bowler”  on 
the  side  of  the  wicket  opposite 
the  active  “batsman”  and  the 
“ wicket-keeper.”  His  aim  is  to  bowl  down  the 
wicket ; many  bowlers  are  very  expert  with  the 
ball,  throwing  it  with  a directness  truly  wonder- 
ful, and  by  giving  it  a twist  or  varying  its  speed 
can  often  deceive  the  “batsman”  into  a “wide 
miss.  ” “ Caught  out”  represents  a fielder  catch- 

ing a ball  in  the  air ; this  always  puts  out  the 


COAN  SCHOOL,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 


ties  to  the  race  and  the  country. 

We  give  on  this  page  illustrations  of  a number 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  schools  at  the  South 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  among 
the  strongest  as  well  as  the  earliest  organization 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  educating  the  freed- 


THE  FREEDMEN’S  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  North  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  the  South  it  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
also  the  education  which  was  necessary  to  their 
proper  appreciation  and  employment  of  their 
liberty.  The  people  of  the  North  saw,  too, 


FISKE  UNIVERSITY,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


school,  and  the  remainder  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment. It  stands  on  a block  of  land  in  the  city 
worth  at  least  $16,000. 

The  Atlanta  University,  Georgia,  occupying  a 
choice  location  in  the  city,  has  a large  number 
of  students,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  course. 
It  is  laying  the  foundations  for  an  important  in- 


men. The  latest  report  of  this  Association 
shows  that  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  had  about 
500  missionaries  and  teachers  in  this  field,  occu- 
pying some  of  the  most  important  places  in  near- 
ly every  Southern  State.  It  is  organized  on  a 
catholic  and  evangelical  basis,  and  seeks  the  co- 
operation of  all  evangelical  and  patriotic  men. 

Last  year  its  disburse- 

mand^for  them.  With  JAMES’S  plantation  SCHOOL,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


* ‘ batsman”  who  struck  it.  “ Bowled  out”  shows 
the  wicket  knocked  down  by  the  ball  direct  from 
the  bowler’s  hand.  The  sixth  and  last  cut  rep- 
resents the  “batsman”  being  put  out  by  the 
“bowler”  striking  his  leg.  By  a rule  of  the  game 
no  part  of  the  person  can  be  interposed  for  the 
defense  of  the  wicket. 


that  it  devolved  on  them  to  give  this  education 
as  it  had  given  liberty,  for  the  old  power  which 
had  withheld  one  had  prohibited  the  other,  and 
was  not  likely  to  freely  offer  it  now.  The  North 
did  its  duty ; the  schoolmaster  followed  the  flag 
wherever  it  went;  missionaries  labored  most 
faithfully  in  the  new  fields  which  the  invading 
armies  of  the  country 
opened  as  they  had 
never  been  opened  be- 
fore ; the  slaves,  alive 
to  the  fact  that  they 
could  learn  to  read 
iS  - _ _ openly  instead  of  by 

j-. ---  - stealth,  proved  most 

earnest  and  anxious 
students ; and  the  good 
work  progressed  so  fa- 
tL  gal! '!  Bl  'lBH-'  li  SflSr  vorably  and  vigorously 
if  ylU  that,  in  spite  of  the  vio- 

lence  of  old  slave-hold- 
t YjtWT'1  ers  und  their  more 

whites,  there  were  in 
•'  -*•  existence  at  the  South 

'tr  on  December 31, 1867, 

3084  schools,  with 
'•  G492  teachers  and 

189,517  pupils.  This 
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Btitution,  destined  to  exert  a wide  influence  over 
the  State.  At  Atlanta  as  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  the  Association  has  an  orphan  asylum 
in  operation. 

The  school  building  at  Mobile  occupies  one  of 
the  finest  sites  in  the  city,  and  is  really  one  of 
the  most  substantial  and  commodious  buildings 
in  the  State.  It  will  furnish  school-room  for 
800  pupils. 

The  Association  reports,  also,  ten  evangelical 
churches  in  the  South  under  its  care,  thus  com- 
bining in  one  organization  a benevolent,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  work  for  the  lately  enslaved 
and  yet  persecuted  and  suffering  freedmen,  which, 
if  vigorously  sustained,  must  tell  effectually  on 
the  destinies  of  the  South. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 


We  called  attention  in  onr  Number  for  September 
19  to  the  exposi  by  a Boston  civil  engineer  of  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Portland  section  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  gentleman  has  since  fur- 
nished us  the  following  letter  and  the  accompanying 
diagram  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  reveal  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  every  traveler  has  a right 
to  know  in  order  that  he  may  avoid.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  too  many  of  the  railroads  in  this  country 
are  in  the  same  horrible  condition.  Our  purpose  will 
have  been  gained  if  the  attention  of  the  authorities  is 
drawn  to  this  matter.  The  letter  alluded  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Paris,  Maine,  Sept.,  1868. 
To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  : 

Dear  Sir,— I was  glad  to  notice  the  reference  in 
your  issue,  dated  September  19,  to  the  bad  condition 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  I made  the  drawings, 
exhibited  in  Boston,  to  which  you  refer,  and  they 
were  entirely  correct;  and  I am  glad  to  say  have  had 
the  effect  I intended  of  waking  people  up  to  the 
shocking  condition  of  the  road,  which  was  my  only 
object  in  exposing  it.  Such  sketches  are  more  con- 
vincing than  a great  deal  of  talk.  I inclose  a correct 
full-size  sketch  of  a rail  joint  (one  of  a vast  number 
just  as  bad)  over  which,  from  my  own  observation,  I 
know  that  the  regular  passenger  trains  are  now  every 
day  running  at  over  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  is 
simply  a matter  of  fact;  and  I leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  managers  of  the  road,  and  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  of  this  State,  who  will  allow 
such  things. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  L.  Vobe, 

Civil  Engineer. 


P.S — The  sketch  you  may  use  in  any  way  you 
please,  and  show  to  any  one,  and  give  my  word  for 
its  entire  correctness ; and  I could  send  such  sketches 
by  the  hundred  if  it  was  worth  while. 


Why  can  not  New  York  have  clean,  fresh,  whole- 
some, and  substantial  markets  as  well  as  Philadel- 
phia? If  there  is  any  thing  which  would  be  a tonic 
to  merely  think  about,  it  would  be  a certainty  that  the 
food  we  eat  has  been  purchased  from  a nice,  cleanly 
place.  But  if  any  body  who  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  blocked  up  in  the  Tenth  Avenue  cars,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vesey  Street,  has  noted,  through  the  jam 
of  carts  and  drays,  the  unsightly  accumulation  of 
dirty-looking  sheds  which  form  a portion  of  Washing- 
ton Market— and  especially  if  he  suffers  his  eyes  to 
rest  long  on  the  immense  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton  which  hangs  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt,  he  will 
be  likely  to  eat  his  dinner  that  day  with  silent  qualms, 
not  daring  to  ask  where  it  was  procured. 

An  inspection  of  the  city  markets  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Common  Council  Committee.  They 
were  surprised  to  find  the  buildings  of  Washington 
and  Fulton  markets  in  a miserable  condition— leaky 
roofs,  rotten  floors  and  walls.  Other  things  they 
found,  even  less  agreeable  to  mention— but  which  are 
to  be  seen  there  every  day.  The  City  Fathers  seemed 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  something  should 
be  done  immediately ; and  the  public  will  be  devout- 
ly thankful  if  the  impression  deepens  into  an  entire 
Reconstruction. 


posing  sides,  and  the  men  are  stationed  so  that  this 
can  be  done  only  by  great  skill  and  dexterity.  The 
instrument  used  in  this  game  is  known  as  “ a crosse." 
It  has  a slightly  curved  handle,  with  a large  hook  at 
the  end.  This  is  covered  with  tight  net-work,  and  is 
UBed  not  only  to  strike  the  ball,  but  to  catch  and  car- 
ry it.  The  goal  is  protected  by  a “goal -keeper,” 
“point  man,”  and  “cover-point  man.”  The  game  is 
commenced  by  the  ball  being  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  field.  The  men  are  each  armed  with  his  “ crosse." 
The  opposing  “ centres"  struggle  for  the  ball,  which, 
as  soon  as  obtained,  is  hurled  to  one  of  the  same  side. 
For  many  minutes,  and  oftentimes  for  hours,  the  ball 
is  hurled  about  the  field,  the  players  all  endeavoring 
to  send  it  between  the  staffs  surmounted  by  their  op- 
ponents’ colors.  The  exciting  moment  is  when  the 
ball  is  in  proximity  to  the  goals.  The  players  close  < 
in,  and  their  crosses  fly  "like  rapiers,  when  suddenly 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  goal  catches  the  ball  on 
his  “ crosse,"  and  running  like  a deer,  bears  it  toward 
the  other  goal ; but  he  is  usually  intercepted  by  some 
of  the  fielders,  who  knock  his  “ crosse,"  and  catch  the 
ball  in  their  own.  In  Canada  thousands  turn  out  to 
witness  “La  Crosse,”  and  when  the  Indians,  with 
whom  it  originated,  measure  “crosses”  with  the  vet- 
eran white  players  of  Montreal  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  witness  it. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Sermons. — “T/ie 
Plymouth  Pulpit"  will  be  published  weekly,  con- 
taining the  current  series  of  Mr.  Beecher’s 
sermons,  commencing  with  the  sermon  of  Sun- 
day, September  20th.  A neat  octavo  pamphlet, 
carefully  printed,  and  suitable  for  binding.  Price, 
6 cents  per  single  copy ; $ 2 50  per  year.  Sub- 
scriptions received  by  the  undersigned.  The 
trade  supplied  by  the  American  News  Company. 
J.  B.  Ford  & Co.,  164  Nassau  Street,  Printing- 
House  Square,  New  York. 


Foreign  Honors. — The  Grover  & Baker 
Sewing  Machine  Company  can  boast  of  right 
royal  patronage.  They  have  recently  supplied 
two  of  their  Elastic-Stitch  Family  Sewing  Ma- 
chines to  Her  Majesty  by  Royal  command,  and 
they  also  hold  appointments  from  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil,  while  they  have  also  supplied  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  Bavaria. — 
London  Mirror. 


Half  way  up  Lookout  Mountain,  the  place 
where  memory  is  stirred  by  a thousand  thrilling 
associations,  and  where  the  brave  boys  of  both 
armies  met  and  fought  hand  to  hand — where  the 
blood  of  both  friend  and  foe  was  mingled  togeth- 
er and  ran  down  the  mountain-side  in  rivulets — 
is  a smooth-faced  rock,  upon  which  a poor 
wounded  soldier  inscribed  the  following : 

“ S.  T. — 1860 — X. — Early  in  the  battle  I was 
wounded,  and  carried  to  this  spot  by  two  clever 
‘Yanks.’  They  bade  me  farewell,  and  as  they 
supposed,  to  die,  for  I was  so  weak  from  loss  of 
blood  that  I could  but  faintly  thank  them  for 
their  kindness.  They  left  in  my  canteen  a part 
bottle  of  Plantation  Bitters,  to  which  I owe  my 
life,  for  it  strengthened  me,  and  kept  life  within 
me  until  help  came  and  my  wound  was  dressed. 
God  bless  them  for  their  kindness,  and  for  the 
Plantation  Bitters.  Henry  Davagel,  Co.  B, 
10th  Ga.” — Times. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  tbe  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


From  a long-established  and  well-known 
House. — “We  have  sold  Burnett’s  Extracts 
(for  cooking  purposes)  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve them  equal  to  any  we  have  had  hitherto, 
and  find  them  gradually  growing  in  the  public 
favor.”  Acker,  Merrall,  & Condit,  Grocers. 
New  York,  September  8, 1868. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
592  Broadway,  New  York;  27  Central  Street, 
Boston. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  every  where. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upham's  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  Upuam,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  August,  while  volcanic  agen- 
cies were  still  threatening  the  city  of  Callao,  in  Peru, 
with  inundation,  a penitential  procession  organized 
by  the  clergy  passed  through  the  streets  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  sea.  The  procession  gathered  aroun  d 
a platform  in  front  of  the  mole,  which  was  illuminated 
and  covered  with  flowers,  and  upon  which  stood  an 
image  of  the  saint  whose  intercession  they  desired  to 
invoke.  The  name  and  history  of  this  saint  are  not 
generally  known.  In  1746— so  the  story  goes— after 
the  destruction  of  Old  Callao  by  earthquake  and  in- 
undation, an  image  of  some  saint  was  found  in  one  of 
the  sewers,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was 
so  disfigured  that  it  could  not  be  identified,  so  the 
people  cleaned,  repaired,  and  adorned  it,  and  placed 
it  on  a platform.  A procession  was  formed  to  bear  it 
to  some  safer  place.  At  the  time  the  sea  was  still 
boisterous,  and  while  the  procession  stopped  to  rest 
near  the  shore  a wonderful  miracle  was  wrought. 
The  sea  became  calm  all  at  once,  and  it  was,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  attributed  to  the  saint,  so  that  there  and 
then  it  was  named  Nuestro  Senor  del  Mar  (our  God 
of  the  Sea).  Since  then  this  saint  has  been  carefully 
preserved,  and  whenever  the  sea  is  angry  Nuestro 
Senor  is  brought  out  to  becalm  it. 

John  B.  Gough  commences  his  lecturing  tour  early 
In  October.  All  his  lecture  time  has  been  engaged, 
ie  having  already  declined  over  eight  hundred  invi- 
tations. 

There  are  not  far  from  seventy-five  marriage-brok- 
jrs  in  Paris.  Two  of  them  pay  an  income  tax  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  a year.  They  charge  five  per 
cent,  on  the  dower  of  rich  wives,  and  two  per  cent, 
when  the  fortune  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  about 
equally  large.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  procur- 
ing husbands  with  aristocratic  titles. 

The  Indian  game  of  “La  Crosse”  seems  to  be  com- 
ing into  vogue,  and  is  considered  more  attractive  than 
base-ball,  requiring  more  players,  and  greater  activity 
and  skill.  There  are  twelve  players  on  each  side. 
Two  flags  are  placed  six  feet  apart  on  staffs  six  feet 
high,  and  at  a distance  of  one  hundred  aud  eighty 
yards  two  corresponding  flags  are  fixed.  The  playing 
takes  place  between  these  two  points.  A small  sponge 
India  rubber  ball  is  used.  The  object  of  the  players 
is  to  drive  the  ball  bctw^ij  jwo'flagsj'of-the  op- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[?OR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
" all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
ion.”  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Paphian  Soap."  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PIIALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN, 

Artistic  Surgeon,  respectfully  offers  his  services  in 
the  application  of  his  Rupture  Curative  Appliances, 
at  his  office. 

697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St. 

The  great  experience  of  DR.  SHERMAN,  resulting 
from  his  long  and  constant  devotion  to  the  Treatment 
and  Cure  of  this  disease,  assures  him  of  his  ability  to 
relieve  all,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or 
duration  of  the  infirmity,  or  the  difficulties  which  they 
may  have  heretofore  encountered  in  seeking  relief. 
Dr.  S.,  as  Principal  of  the  Rupture  Curative  Institute, 
New  Orleans,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
had  under  his  care  the  worst  cases  in  the  country,  all 
of  which  were  effectually  relieved,  and  many,  to  their 
great  joy,  restored  to  a sound  body. 

None  of  the  pains  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
use  of  other  Trusses  are  found  in  Dr.  Sherman’s  Ap- 

Eliances ; and,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  assertion, 
e promises  greater  security  and  comfort,  with  a daily 
improvement  in  the  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  of 
any  other  person,  or  the  inventions  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  United  States. 

Prices  to  suit  all  classes.  It  is  the  only,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest,  remedy  ever  offered  the  afflicted.  Pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  cases  before  and  after  treat- 
ment furnished  on  receipt  of  two  3 cent  stamps. 
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MANHATTAN 

•CO-OPERilTIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  Manhattan  Co-opf.rativ* 

Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  Cor.  Bond  St., 

THE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  dne 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  t^i  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  failing 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fund  is 
held  by  tbe 

NATIONAL  TRUST  CO., 

and  will  be  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mortgage  upon  New  York  City 
property,  which  property  shall  be  double  the  value  or 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  afier  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. If  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expeuses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  Buch  funds— said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  and 

point  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sura  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  pay 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securing  $5000  to 
his  heirs.  The  average  number  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $5000  will  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$5000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
aud  ten  classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  teu  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 

CLASSES. 

In  class  A all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  20  and  25  yrs. 
In  class  C all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
In  class  D all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  30  and  35  yrs. 
In  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  35  and  40  yrs. 
In  class  F all  persons  betw’u  the  ages  of  40  aud  45  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  45  aud  50  yrs. 
In  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  50  aud  55  yrs. 
In  class  I all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  55  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  aud  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  5000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  aud  $1  10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 
or  she  may  be  a member  of. 

A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  it  inde- 
pendent, having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “ A”  has  5000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $5000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, within  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  and  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  can  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  in  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paid  by  the  applicant.  Under  no 
circumstance  will  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  but  must  ask  for  checks,  &c.,  &c. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  &c.,  must  be  payable^ 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s mil  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state — also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 
■“ie  physical  condition,  aud  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
_ie  doctor  examining,  the  applicant  is  a proper  person 
to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  mem- 
bership will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members  ; by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself,  jfio  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three-cent  postage  stamp  to 
prepay  return  postage. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 

Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

„ Trustees: 

E.  MoMURDY. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  8.  CARMAN,  President  Stuyvesant  Bank. 

H.  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.W.  MURRAY. 

Officers: 

E.  MoMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President. 

W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,\  Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  j Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  72  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B. — Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid.  _ 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 
best  of  references,  and  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  *’ 
and  Canadas.  , ... 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
Company— also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent — 
to  examine  applicants. 


a the  United  States 


BAND  DUCHESS  of  GEROLSTEIN, 

VJ  Martha,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Cris- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Nonna,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somnambula.  Each  op- 
era complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture  and  whole 
of  music.  Price  50  cents. 


itions  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


WATCHES  for  the  MILLION. 


The  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  manufacture,  on  strictly 
scientific  principles  (style,  finish,  and  color  18  carat 
gold),  a facsimile  of  the  moBt  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion of  Gold  Watches. 

They  are  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cases  ( ladies' 
and  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements,  jew- 
eled, engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  spring. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  the  fac-simfie  Waltham  Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $15 ; Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20 ; Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $25  each.  Elaborately  engraved  with  new 
and  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  by  special 
certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  payment  of  bill,  on  receipt  of 
only  express  charges  both  ways.  Our  customers  are 
supplied/ree  with  the  Pickpocket  Detective  and  Watch 
Guard;  also  mailed  separately  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  ordering  directly  from  us.  JOHN  FOGGAN, 
Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  Importers  and  Man- 
ufacturers, 78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


“KITTY  McGEE” 

Henry  Tucker’s  New  Song  and  Chorub  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
Tub  Eye  that  Brightens  when  I Come.  . . . 30c. 

Polling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  flute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUHE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

TSTo.  037  Broadway. 


A Great  Want  Supplied. 

A Perfect  Fitting  Shirt ! ! 

“THE  PATENT  CHART,” 

For  cutting  and  making  Shirts,  of  any  size,  to  fit  the 
wearer  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  combined  tn  one 
chart  18  x 38  inches,  with  graduated  scales  and  full 
directions,  to  enable  any  person,  however  inexperi- 
enced, to  nse  it.  Every  Family  should  have  One. 

Sold  by  Howe’s  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  699  Broadway. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 
The  New  York  Patent  Shirt  Chart  Publishing  Co., 
4 Wall  Street,  New  York.  The  Trade  supplied. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  frill  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office, 
$15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48,  $70.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE 
PRESS  COMPANY,  23  Water  Street,  Boston. 


JUST  THE  THING  for  U.  S.  Gangers  and  Cigar  Man- 
ufacturers. Dorman's  Patent  Branding  Irons,  with 
movable  Names,  Numbers,  &c.  Price  $3  00.  Manufac- 
tured at  the  Baltimore  StenoilWorkb,  97  W.  Lombard 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Local  and  traveling  agents  want- 
ed every  where.  A good  Steel-Letter  Cutter  wanted. 


AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  $50  PER  WEEK  selling  my 
Campaign  Goods.  Sample  sets  sent,  postpaid,  for 
$2,  of  either  candidate.  JOHN  W.  N AUGI1TON, 

175  William  Street,  New  York. 


GRANT  and  SEYMOUR  CLUBS 

supplied  with  BADGES,  BANNERS,  CHARTS,  CAPS, 
CAPES,  FLAGS,  TORCHES,  LANTERNS,  &o.  Of- 
ficers, send  for  estimate.  JOHN  W.  NAUGHTON, 

175  William  Street,  New  York. 


Get  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 


HASWELL’S 

ENGINEERS’ AND  MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. 


This  invaluable  and  indispensable  work  has  already 
reached  its  Third  Edition  since  its  reconstruction  and 
addition,  consisting  now  of 663  pages.  lCmo,  Morocco, 
Pocket-Book  Form,  $3  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

UW  Will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part 
of  the  Uj^j3|  **  °°- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  3,  1868.] 
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ESTABLISHED  1S61. 
THE 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

AUTUMN  LZST 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  snit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  tt>. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  SOc.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 


Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Un colored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  85c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  tbe  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Oar  proflts  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  dubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
iarge  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
Sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION. — As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

I^ovelty  Ircrn  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


dj>OA  PER  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES. — Agents 
tlptJVJ  wanted,  male  and  female,  local  and  travel- 
ing. PICTURE  BUSINESS.  25  specimen  pictures, 


AGENTS  AV a NTED  — For  Matthew  Half. 

Smith’s  New  Book,  “ SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
IN  NEW  YORK."  If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes 
are  made  and  lost  in  a day;  how  “ Countrymen"  are 
swindled  by  Sharpers ; how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lot- 
teries are  conducted,  and  every  thing  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  Prominent  Men  and  Important  Places  of  New 
York,  read  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  NEW 
YORK."  A large  Octavo  Vol.,  over  700  pages,  finely 
Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,  Male  or  Female,  in  every 
City  and  Town,  to  canvass.  Every  one  wants  to  know 
about  New  York.  No  Book  ever  published  sells  so  rap- 
idly. We  employ  no  General  Agents,  and  offer  the  lam- 
est commission.  Send  for  onr  32-p.  Circular.  Full  par- 
ticulars juid  terms  to  Agents  sent  free  on  application. 

ford,  Conn. 


J.  B.  BURR  & CO. 


Xul 


ishersj  Hartford 


SUGDEN  & BRADBURY, 

312  & 314  Bowery,  near  Bleecker  St., 

BEG  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

adapted  to  the  present  and  coming  seasons,  consisting 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

SHAWLS,  CLOAKS,  and 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Also  UPHOLSTERY  and  LACE  CJHTAINS. 

The  goods  will  be  found  precisely  the  same,  as  regards 
style  and  quality,  as  those  of  any  first-class  Broadway 
house,  and  at  prices  unquestionably  very  much  lower. 


SI  OO  SALE. 


WANTED,  Agents,  ladies  and  gents,  every  where, 
for  our  Great  One  Dollar  Sale,  the  best  in  the 
world.  A chance  to  get  vour  Dry  Goods  cheap.  Send 
25  cents  for  2 checks,  and  get  onr  circulars  giving  full 

Barticnlars.  Circulars  sent  free.  ARLINGTON, 
>ROWNE,  & CO.,  374  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$50 


A WEEK  and  expenses.  A reliable  agency. 
Address  S.  M.  CO.,  Hiusdiue,  N.  H. 


Digitized  by 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
gi:uid  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 


small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  We  are  now  manufacturing  Gents’  and  Ladies’  Watches  of  extra  fine  finish  and  quality,  price 
$20.  These  are  equal  in  appearance  and  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $200.  Also  Oroide  Chains,  as  well  made 
as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must 
pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


tw  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Alnmininm  Bronze  is  a met- 
al ditieriug  entirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that 
even  judges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Don’t  you  Want  a Banjo  Book? 

The  best  Books  for  the  Banjo  are  these— each  con- 
tains Instructions  and  Music:  BUCKLEY’S  NEW 
BANJO  GUIDE,  75  cents;  BUCKLEY’S  INSTRUCT- 
OR, $1  50 ; RICE’S  METHOD,  $1  50  ; BRIGGS’  BAN- 
JO INSTRUCTOR,  75  cents ; HOWE’S  BANJO  IN- 
STRUCTOR, 40  cents.  Mailed,  postpaid,  by  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Boston ; C.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711 
Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 

AN  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  Instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


Hunting  and  trapping— hunters’  guide 

and  TRAPPERS’  COMPANION.  A book  for 
Farmers,  Hunters,  Trappers,  and  Boys.  Tells  how  to 
hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the  Mink  to  the 
Bear  and  Deer ; how  to  cure  Skins,  make  Boats,  Traps, 
&c.,  &c.  A new  book,  just  out ; the  only  cheap  and 
reliable  work  ever  printed.  Price  only  25  cents ; Six 
for  $1.  Sent  post  free  by 

HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


We  are  not  Cast  Iron! 

Cast  Iron  undergoes  marked  changes  under  the 
alternate  action  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  human 
body  is  not  cast  iron.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a com- 
bination of  delicate  tissues  and  fibres,  which  are  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes,  and,  unless 
protected  against  sudden  and  violent  variations  of 
temperature  by  wise  precautions,  are  sure  to  be  disas- 
trously affected  by  them. 

At  this  season  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  night  and  day  is  greater  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
bowels,  and  the  nervous  system  are  apt  to  receive 
violent  shocks  from  these  changes,  resulting  in  indi- 
gestion, bilious  attacks,  debility,  low  nervous  fever, 
fever  and  ague,  remittent  fever,  &c.  Sustain  and  re- 
enforce these  organs,  therefore,  with  the  purest  and 
most  potent  of  all  vegetable  tonics  and  alteratives, 
viz., 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

The  effect  of  this  matchless  invigorant  is  to  brace  up 
the  whole  vital  organization  and  regulate  its  action. 
Useful  at  all  seasons  as  a means  of  promoting  perfect 
digestion,  an  even  and  natural  flow  of  bile,  and  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  bowels  and  the  skin,  it  is 
especially  necessary  in  the  fall,  when  the  complaints 
arising  from  checked  perspiration  are  so  common. 
It  is  found,  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
this  agreeable  and  nnequaled  tonic,  that  it  so  strength- 
ens and  fortifies  the  body  as  to  render  it  proof  against 
the  morbid  influences  which  infect  the  air  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics.  • 


GREAT 

CHANCE 

FOR 


AGENTS 


TO 


MAKE  MONEY. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Mailed  free. 
Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  and  Manufacturer  of  Political  Goods, 
98  SPRING  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
or  164  VINE  ST.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT— Mothers,  are  your 
children  suffering  from  ringworm  or  scald  head  ? 
Apply  this  great  remedy  at  once,  and  remove  a sight 
so  disagreeable  to  the  family.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


TT  STILL  WAVES.  Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy  as  ever. 
I “THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER."  The  old 
favorite  And  cheapest  paper  published.  Eight  large 
pages,  32  columns,  illustrated,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Wit,  Humor,  Fun,  Stories,  Sense,  and  Nonsense. 
Six  years  established.  N othing  like  it.  Only  50  cents 
for  a whole  year,  and  a splendid  Steel  Engraving 
FREE  to  every  subscriber.  Immense  circulation. 
Sent  three  months  for  only  TEN  CENTS.  Send  for 
it  NOW.  Every  Number  is  worth  50  cents  to  any  one. 
Remember,  three  months  for  only  TEN  CENTS. 
Address  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


If  you  wish  your  child  to  sit  and  walk  erect,  and  to 
prevent  its  becoming  round-shouldered  or  afflicted 
with  curvature  of  the  spine,  buy  one  of  the  patent  Leap- 
ing Horses  that  expand  the  chest  and  give  a healthful 
exercise.  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 


Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Huueehold,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 
190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.Y. 


OH  non  SOLD.  MAGNETIC  POCKET 
.6U1UUU  TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS- 
handsome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted  to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  veers.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by' mail,  post- 
paid, for  only  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Address 

MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


and  Colfax,  30c. ; Ring,  Ring  the  Bell,  30c— all  stir- 
ring Grant  songs,  with  choruses.  The  Bondholder, 
30c.,  new  Democratic  campaign  song.  Mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  marked  price.  Address 
S.  BRAINARD  & SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Bnildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  BuildiDg  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


Life  Insurance  Agents f 
Attentio  n. 


Very  desirable  districts  can  now  be  secured  by 

EXPERIENCED  AND  SUCCESSFUL  MEN 

of  the 


PHENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Assets  over  Three  Millions. 

Income  over  Two  Millions. 


Dividends  50  Per  Cent,  upon  the  Full  Premium 
paid,  and  upon  Every  Premium  paid. 


NO  NOTES  DEDUCTED  IN  SETTLEMENT  OF 
CLAIMS.  ALL  ITS  POLICIES  are 
NON -FORFEITING,  and 

So  Stipulated  in  its  Policies. 


Usual  Restrictions  on  Travel,  Occupation,  and 
Residence  abolished. 

It  has  paid  over 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

in  losses,  and  never  contested  a claim  daring  the  17 
years  of  its  existence. 

Apply,  with  references,  by  mail,  or  in  person,  to 
JOHN  E.  DbWITT,  Resident  Director, 

153  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Great  ONE  DOLLAR 
SALE  of  n.  A.  Gf.rrisu  & Co.,  87  Cornhill  and 
75  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Best  inducements  yet 
offered  agents.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


OF  BOOKS  JUST  READY. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinolake.  Vol.  11.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  aud  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  Oo  per  Vol. 

M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical,  Theologicul,  aud  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Ci.intook, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready. 
Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol.,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  nistory  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  aud  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  Vol. 

BULWER'S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulweb,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  aud  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  8.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  aud  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnks,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  /.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sev  and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  aud  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Gec. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDHOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  Ail  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Norduoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  nistory  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Made,  Author 
of  “ The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “ Home 
Fairy  Tales,"  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  aud  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

LOOMIS’S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
and  Author  of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  Revised 
Edition.  8vo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  aud  Author 
of  a “Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper's  Hand-Book.”  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 


fJUIE 


NEW  NOVELS  • 

PUBLISHED  BY 


nARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With 
mauy  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1 50. 

THE  BRAMLEIGHS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Lever,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiernay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “Charles  O'Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  f By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

BRAKESPEARE;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guv  Livingstone,”  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  / 

MY  HUSBAND’S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gaston  Fay.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister. Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  anv  of  the  above 

works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  pftt  of  the  United 

Suites,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINCER 


TARRANT'S 

SHTiEfiApTm^ 


CHROME 

IRON 


tOOU^HESTS*  LATHESI 


&t '\V^  TO^C | |f- jSS'j 
^CEO.pARft  BuffaloN  vl%  _ 


PRINCE  & COS. 

\ ORGANS 
AND  ME  LODE  ON  S. 

43» 000 , now  in  use. 

BUFFAKXN  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


—receiving  the  aid  and  sup 

and  energy  of  the  powerful  Corporations  to  whom  it 
it  is  safe  to  sf”  tK,’f  * 'T 

FOURTH  OF  . - 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Through  Line  and  Branches  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  constructed,  at  a cost  of  nearly  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  and  the  remainder  is  being  pushed  for* 
ward  with  unparalleled  vigor.  The 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

to  whom  belongs  the  Western  and  Principal  Portion  of  the  Main-Stem  Line,  receive  from  the  United  States 
Government : 

I.  The  RIGHT  OF  WAY  through  the  Territories,  with  the  use  of  timber  and  materials  along  the  route. 
II.  An  absolute  grant  of  twenty  sections  per  mile  (12,800  acres)  of  the  PUBLIC  LANDS  on  the  line,  the 
minimum  value  of  which  is  now  fixed  at  $2  00  per  acre. 

III.  A special  issue  of  UNITED  STATES  SIX  PER  CENT.  BONDS,  at  the  average  rate  of  $35,000  per 

mile,  delivered  as  the  work  progresses ; which  the  Company  are  allowed  to  repay  within  thirty  years, 
mainly  by  transportation  services. 

IV.  Authority  to  issue  their  own  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  the  same  amount  having  the  preferred 

lien— superior  to  that  of  the  Government. 

V.  It  receives,  iu  addition,  DONATIONS  AND  SUBSIDIES  from  the  State  and  Cities  of  California, 
amounting  to  more  than  $3,000,000  in  gold ; 

Or  an  aggregate  of  Cash  Resources  for  construction  of  MORE  THAN  SIXTY  MILLIONS  UPON  725  MILES 
independent  of  the  Ten  Millions  of  Acres  of  Public  Lands,  and  further  Subscriptions  to  the  Capital  Stock 
The  early  completion  of  the  enterprise  is  therefore  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

This  Company  have  already  carried  their  road  successfully  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  are 
rapidly  extending  the  track  across  the  Salt  Lake  Plains,  and  have  already  a valuable  way-traffic  thereon.  Be- 
sides a mileage  upon  all  through  business,  this  road,  having  the  best  lands  for  settlement,  the  most  produc- 
tive mines,  the  nearest  markets,  and  being  exempt  from  competition,  will  always  command  large  revenues, 
which  are  collected  in  specie. 

The  business  for  the  month  of  July  last  was  as  follows,  in  gold  : 

GROSS  EARNINGS,  OPERATING  EXPENSES,  NET  EARNINGS, 

$259,590  89.  $80,352  72.  $179,238  17. 

This  result  was  upon  less  than  200  miles  opened  for  business,  with  insufficient  rolling-stock,  and  was  derived 
from  legitimate  commercial  business  only— being  altogether  independent  of  the  transportation  of  the  immense 
amounts  of  men,  subsistence,  and  materials  required  for  grading  and  extending  the  track  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  eastward  during  the  same  period. 

The  undersigned  offer  for  sale,  and  recommend  to  investors,  the 

First  Mortgage  30-Year  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

bearing  six  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  both  principal  and  interest  payable  in  “ UNITED  STATES  GOLD 
COIN.1’  These  Bonds  are  the  first  lien  upon  one  of  the  most  productive  and  valuable  railroad  lines  in  the 
world— a line  which  will  be  finished  within  twelve  months,  and  which  is  already  earning,  after  paying  operat- 
ing expenses,  more  than  twice  the  annual  charge  of  its  bonded  debt. 

More  than  three  fifths  of  the  total  amount  ofBouds  are  already  negotiated  and  in  the  hands  of  permanent 
holders,  and  the  Financial  Agents  are  satisfied  of  their  ability  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  at  the  present  or 
even  higher  rates.  About  $3,000,000  of  the  Bonds  have  been  taken  in  Europe,  and  they  are  assured  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  enterprise,  the  whole  of  the  Bonds  may  be  absorbed  at  rates  far  higher  than  any  other 
American  Security.  In  order  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  important  advance  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
when  the  loan  is  closed, purchases  can  not  be  made  too  soon. 

Thus  far  the  Central  Pacific  Company  have  sold  their  own  First  Mortgage  Bonds  as  fast  or  faster  than  they 
received  the  corresponding  United  States  Bonds  on  the  road  built,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to 
issue  Certificates  calling  for  the  former  as  soon  as  the  Company  could  deliver  them.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  of  their  First  Mortgage  Loan  will  be  disposed  of  before  the  through  connection  is 
made,  and  perhaps  before  January  next. 

A limited  amount  will  be  disposed  of  at 

103  Per  Cent.,  and  Accrued  Interest,*in  Currency. 

The  Bonds  are  of  $1000  each,  with  semi-annual  gold  coupons  attached,  payable  In  July  and  January. 

ZW  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to  advance  the  price  at  any  time;  but  all  orders  actually  in  transitu  at 
the  time  of  such  advance  will  be  filled  at  present  price.  At  this  time  they  pay  more  than  8 I* Fit  CENT, 
upon  the  investment,  and  have,  from  National  ana  State  laios,  guarantees  superior  to  any  other  Corporate  Secure 
ties  note  offered. 

We  receive  all  classes  of  Government  Bonds,  at  their  full  market  rates,  in  exchange  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Bonds,  thus  enabling  the  holders  to  realize  from  5 to  lO  PER  CENT.  PROFIT  and  keep 
the  principal  of  their  investments  equally  secure. 

Orders  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Information,  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Ac.,  giving  a full 
account  of  the  Organization,  Progress,  Business,  and  Prospects  of  the  enterprise,  furnished  on  application. 
Bonds  sent  by  return  Express  at  our  cost. 

Subscriptions  Received  by  Banks  and  Bankers,  Agents  for  the  Loan  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

VW  All  descriptions  of  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES  BOUGHT,  SOLD,  or  EXCHANGED,  at  our  Office, 
and  by  Mail  and  Telegraph,  at  MARKET  RATES. 

ew  ACCOUNTS  OF  BANKS,  BANKERS,  and  others  received,  and  favorable  arrangements  made  for 
desirable  accounts. 

FISK  & HATCH,  Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Government  Securities,  and 
Financial  Agents  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 

No.  o Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ipervision  of  the  Government,  and  carried  forward  by  the  extraordinary  re 

— r ul  Corporations  to  whom  it  was  intrusted— is  rapidly  approaching  completi 

lULY  NEXT  Y01{K  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  WILL  BE  CONNECTED  BY  RAIL 


cost  of  nearly  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS,  and  the  remainder  is  being  pushed  for* 


SEYMOUR  SAYS  THE  NOMINATION  "HAD 
SEA  OF  TROUBLES. 


The  BEST,  the  CHEAPEST,  and  the  Lowest  in  Price. 


“Tlie  Pen  Is  mightier  than  the  Sword. 


THE  MASON  & HAMLIN  CABINET 
ORGANS. 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  their  department,  ac- 
knowledged the  best  instruments  of  their  general  class 
in  the  world  ; winners  of  OVER  SEVENTY  HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS  in  America,  and  of  the  FIRST-CLASS 
MEDAL  at  the  recent  WORLD’S  EXPOSITION  in 
PARIS,  in  competition  with  the  best  makers  of  all 
countries.  A very  important  improvement,  “The 
Mason  & Hamlin  Improved  Vox  Humana,  or  Fan 
Tremulant,"  is  introduced  this  season.  It  excels  every 
attachment  of  this  class  in  the  beauty  of  its  effects,  the 
perfect  ease  with  which  it  is  operated,  and  its  dura- 
bility and  freedom  from  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

As  to  the  excellence  of  these  instruments,  the  man- 
ufacturers refer  with  confidence  to  the  musical  profes- 
sion generally,  who  will,  almost  with  unanimity,  tes- 
tify that  they  are  UNEQUALED.  Every  one  bears  on 
its  name-board  the  trade-mark  “MASON  & HAMLIN 
CABINET  ORGAN.”  Prices,  fixed  and  invariable, 
$140  to  $1000  each,  from  which  there  is  no  discount  to 
churches  or  schools. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ORGANS. 

A new  series  of  organs,  of  great  power,  fine  quality, 
and  much  variety  of  tone.  Elegantly  and  thoroughly 
made  in  every  particular,  and  in  general  excellence 
second  only  to  tne  Mason  & Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs. 
Each  one  has  the  trade-mark  “METROPOLITAN 
ORGAN."  Prices,  $130  to  $400  each.  A liberal  dis- 
count to  churches,  clergymen,  &c. 

THE  MASON  & HAMLIN  PORTABLE 
ORGANS. 

Very  compact  in  size ; the  interior  always  of  the  very 
best  quality,  but  cases  quite  plain.  Each  one  bears  the 
trade-mark  “MASON  & HAMLIN  PORTABLE  OR- 
GAN." Prices,  $75  to  $125  each,  fixed  and  invariable. 

The  facilities  and  resources  of  the  Mason  & Hamlin 
Organ  Co.  are  now  so  great  that  they  undertake  to  of- 
fer, not  only  the  best  and  cheapest  instruments,  in  the 
greatest  variety  as  to  capacity  and  style,  from  plain  to 
very  elegant,  but  also  the  lotvest-priced  organs  of  good 
quality  which  can  he  produced  in  America.  Every  in- 
strument made  by  them  is  fully  warranted  for  five  years. 

Circulars  and  Catalogues,  with  full  descriptions  and 
illustrations,  free.  Address  THE  MASON  AND 
HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  59C  Broadway,  New  York; 
154  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  NOT  WEAR  OUT . 


A Single  One  will  Last  a Lifetime. 


BY  THEIR  TJSE 
THE  LABOR  OF  WRITING  IS  REDUCED, 
Greater  Uniformity  is  Obtained. 

Ease,  Elegance  and  Beauty  are  acquired 
ECONOMY,  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  CONSULTED. 

(Tlie  Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Instru- 
ments for  Writing  ever  used. 


SOZODONT 

Perfumes  the  Breath, 

Beautifies  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 
SOLD  ALL  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


SENT  BY  MAIL  SAFELY. 

Prices , Fifty  Cents  and  upward. 


NO  TRAVELING  AGENTS  EMPLOYED. 

Call  and  you  will  find  Pens  exactly  adapted  to  your 
hand  and  style  of  writing;  or  enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

A.  IttOIlTON, 

25  MAIDEN  LANE, 

NEW  YORK:. 


No  clothes  wringer  can  be  durable  with  the  double 
friction  of  cogs  at  both  ends,  which  can  play  out  of  gear 
andnot  touch  together  when  most  needed.  The  “UNI- 
VERSAL" has  not  these  fatal  objections,  and  is  war- 
ranted durable.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Ag’t,  32  Conrtiand  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOAP 

Made  with  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’s 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH 

Will  wash  out  every  thing  but  a guilty  conscience. 
It  preserves  the  Fabric,  and  will  not  injure  the  Finest 
Goode.  As  good  for  Coarse  Stuffs  as  Fine  Goods. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  J*a. 


What  are  your  symptoms  f Are  they  pain  in  the 
right  side,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  nausea,  debility, 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  and  headache  ? If  so,  your 
liver  is  wrong ; and  to  set  it  right  and  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  your  system,  the  one  thing  needful  is  Tar- 
eant’s  Seltzer  Aperient.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


TnE  NEW  METHOD  voe  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
by  William  Mason  (the  eminent  pianist)  and  E. 
S.  IIoadly,  is  beyond  question  the  best  Piano-Forte 
Instructor  ever  published.  It  is  recognized  as  such  by 
the  most  eminent  teachers  generally.  Price  $4  00.  Pub- 
lished by  MASON  BROTHERS,  596  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


n CHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


Great  inducements  to  subscribers.- 

Let  those  who  want  a first-class  Weekly  Paper 
send  at  once  for  a sample  copy  of  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST— recently  Enlarged  and  Beauti- 
fied— and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  Sam- 
ple copies  sent  gratis.  Address  Henry  Peterson  & 
Co.,  319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MARVIN’S 

Chrome-Iron  SAFES 

ARE  THE  MOST  BURGLAR  - PROOF. 

MARVIN  & CO.,  265  Broadway,  New  York. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING-  UNION  SOAP. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  tjie  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe, 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wm.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRADE-MARK:  -]  Gillott.  1 
(.  Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  iu>t  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  6S,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  July  18.] 


$1200 


ROOT’S  WROUGHT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  the  Itch. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  will  cure  Salt  Rheum. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  Old  Sores.  [Skiu. 
WHEATON’S  OINTMENT  cures  all  Diseases  of  the 
Price  50  cts.— by  mail  60  cts.  All  Druggists  sell  it. 
WEEKS  & POTTER,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.)  - 
For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
ogues  of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scurvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  OO  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxuury,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  -ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


WOODWARD’S 
“ ' Country  He 


Y » Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  K. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
uew  books  on  Architecture. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS— S styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
3 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $60  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAGNETIC  Healing  Institute  and  Conservatory 
of  Spiritual  Science,  17  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York  City.  All  diseases,  including  Cancer  and  Con- 
sumption, cured.  Consultations  on  all  subjects. 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  fon  all  kinds  of  Cam. 
paign  Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
Price-List,  Ten  Samples,  $1,  J,  LEACH,  86  Nassau  SL 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Com 


delight  of  a deep  draught  of  pure,  icy-cold  water, 
such  as  one  gets  from  Charles  V.  ’s  well  in  the 
Alhambra,  for  instance.  This  and  a water-mel- 
on are  the  two  great  luxuries  of  life  in  Andalu- 
sia. Here  we  see  two  Iberian  maidens,  of  al- 
most Moorish  hue,  in  black  mantilla  and  richly- 
worked  shawl,  fan  in  hand,  who  have  probably 
just  returned  from  mass  in  the  neighboring 
church.  They  and  the  water-carrier  are  full  of 
character,  and  thoroughly  Spanish.  Equally  so 
are  the  inscriptions  we  read  on  the  wall — “ Una 
vasa  de  agua  es  mejor  del  vino  malo,  ” and  “ Viva 
libertad  y indipendenza !”  Liberty  and  water 
are,  in  truth,  the  two  national  aspirations  of 


thirsty  and  enslaved  Spain.  As  a work  of  art 
this  is  one  of  Phillip’s  most  delightful  pictures, 
boldly  drawn,  well  grouped,  and  painted  with  an 
impasto  and  boldness  such  as  no  other  painter  of 
his  school  could  approach. 


chase  a peace.  But  the  policy  of  Generals  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  is  not  that  of  the  old  Indian 
agents  and  speculative  traders  ; it  is  rather  that 
of  the  actual  settlers,  and  it  means  extermination 
or  removal.  The  war  now  inaugurated  will 
doubtless  end  in  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  If  General  Sherman  does 
not  render  them  forever  powerless  for  evil  he  will 
disprove  much  of  the  character  he  gained  during 
the  late  war  as  a thorough  soldier,  and  if  Gener- 
al Sheridan  does  not  vigorously  pursue  and  pun- 
ish those  in  the  field  he  is  not  the  active  soldier 
we  have  always  supposed  him. 

We  publish  on  page  653  an  illustration  of  one 


THE  WATER  DRINKERS. 

The  scene  here  represented  is  one  familiar  to 
all  who  have  traveled  in  Spain.  “Agua  fresca, 
agua  fresca,  quien  quiere  agua  fresca!”  such  is 
the  cry  we  may  hear  sonorously  shouted  in  the 
plaza  at  the  corner  of  the  old  palace,  the  porch 
of  which  affords  a grateful  shade,  while  the 
hot,  burning  *sun  of  Spain  glows  again  on  the 
white  walls  and  gray  roofs  of  the  old  tumble- 
down  square,  with  its  quaint  and  grateful  fount- 
ain in  the  centre  splashing  a sense  of  coolness 
around.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced  what 
summer  is  in  scorched-up  Spain  can  conceive  the 


THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

General  Sheridan  writes  to  a friend  in  this 
city  that  the  Indians  began  their  present  depre- 
dations in  order  to  force  the  agents  to  give  them 
further  presents  and  more  money,  making  us,  in 
accordance  with  our  old  time  Indian  policy,  pur- 


THE WATER  DRINKERS  IN  SPAIN.— [Drawn  by  John  Phillip,  R.A.] 
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of  the  attacks  of  Indians  on  a wagon-train.  Our 
artist,  writing  from  near  Council  Grove,  Kansas, 
says  the  sketch  of  the  fight  at  Sheridan  was  made 
immediately  after  its  conclusion,  he  having  been 
a participant  in  the  fight.  He  adds : 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  September  firing  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Buttes  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  Sheridan.  The  alarm  wars  immediately 
given  and  every  one  turned  out,  no  man  waiting  for 
Ilia  neighbor.  It  was  found  that  part  of  a Mexican 
bull-train  which  had  been  cut  off  the  preceding  night 
had  been  attacked  a second  time.  Two  men  were  al- 
ready dead  and  one  scalped.  The  party  from  the 
town  arrived  in  time  to  save  the  scalp  of  the  second 
one;  both,  however,  were  much  mutilated.  Nearly  all 
the  cattle  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  After  a 
short  skirmish  the  Indians  retreated  without  loss 
Being  mounted  they  escaped  pursuit.  During  the 
night  they  returned  and  carried  off  some  of  the  meat 
of  the  cattle  which  had  been  killed. 


THE  LOST  CAUSE. 

When  at  the  last  the  war  was  done, 

They  owned  that  lost  for  which  they  fought ; 
But*  is  the  blood  and  treasure  naught 
By  which  the  victory  was  won? 

If  so,  then  those  ensanguined  years 
Brought  in  their  crimsoned  wake  no  gain, 
But  only  sharpened  thrusts  of  pain, 

And  grief  let  loose  in  scalding  tears. 

If  so,  because  the  sword  was  drawn 
We  fought,  and  not  for  Right  assailed ; 

As  well  the  traitor  had  not  quailed, 

Nor  victory  brought  at  last  the  Hawn. 

See,  now',  the  banners  that  they  fly 
Are  those  that  Treason’s  gory  hand 
Uplifted ; and  across  the  land 
Rings  still  the  same  old  battle-cry. 

And  shall  the  Lost  Cause  be  regained? 

Shall  Wrong,  defeated  in  the  fight, 

Be  yet  triumphant  over  Right 
Though  countless  fields  with  blood  were  stained  ? 

Oh,  true  and  tried  of  heart  and  hand! 

Man  of  the  lovai  people’s  choice, 

In  you  and  in  your  soldiers’  voice 
Abides  the  Future  of  the  land. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  October  10,  1868. 


THE  CAMILLA  EIOT. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  accurately  the  facts 
in  any  case  of  violence  in  the  late  rebel 
States.  Usually,  however,  when  it  is  a conflict 
between  rebels  and  Union  men  of  any  color,  the 
fair  presumption  is  against  the  former.  The 
Union  men,  knowing  that  the  feeling  of  the  old 
master-class  is  against  them,  are  not  likely  to 
provoke  disturbance,  while  the  history  of  then- 
conduct  before  and  during  and  since  the  war 
relieves  them,  generally,  of  the  suspicion  of  in- 
stigating trouble.  Again,  there  is  not  a reflect- 
ing man  in  the  country  who  is  familiar  with  the 
facts,  who  supposes  that  if  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  were  treated  with 
fairness  it  would  be  troublesome  or  vindictive. 
While  there  is  certainly  not  a man  of  common 
manhood  who  supposes  that  any  class  of  men 
will  allow  itself  to  be  thrust  back  into  a cruel 
bondage,  from  which  it  has  just  been  delivered, 
without  a struggle.  If,  therefore,  we  hear  of 
riots  and  bloodshed  arising  from  the  condition 
of  society  in  the  Southern  States,  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  final  cause  is  the  unjust  at- 
tempt of  one  part  of  the  population  politically 
and  socially  to  subjugate  another. 

A fortnight  ago  Colonel  Piekce,  Republican 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  second  district 
of  Georgia,  and  Captain  Morphy,  one  of  the 
Republican  candidates  for  Elector,  went  with  a 
party  oi  political  friends  to  hold  a meeting  at 
Camilla.  They  were  met  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  by  the  Sheriff  and  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  requested  them  to  retire,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Camilla  wished  to  hear  no  Radical  speak- 
ing. The  party  declined,  and  moving  on,  en- 
tered the  town,  where  they  were  presently 
attacked.  Both  Pierce  and  Murphy  were 
wounded,  and  many  of  their  friends  were  killed. 
The  Sheriff  says  that  he  asked  them  only  to  lay 
aside  their  weapons.  But  it  does  not  appeal 
that  they  were  unusually  armed,  while  the  attack 
shows  the  townspeople  to  have  been  fully  armed. 
This  request,  therefore,  was,  that  a party  of 
unarmed  Republicans,  many  of  whom  were  col- 
ored, would  take  the  risk  of  holding  a meeting 
in  a rebel  town  and  among  armed  rebels.  Now 
it  may  be  the  fate  of  Union  men  to  he  sum- 
marily shot  in  Georgia  for  the  crime  of  holding 
political  meetings.  But  it  is  really  extrava- 
gant to  ask  them  to  submit  to  slaughter  with- 
out even  a form  of  remonstrance. 

The  question  upon  reading  this  statement  is, 
whether  it  was  probable  that  the  intention  of 
the  party  was,  as  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
avers,  “to  overawe”  the  citizens  of  Camilla? 
Had  not  Colonel  Pierce  and  Captain  Morphy 
a right  to  hold  a political  meeting  any  where  in 
their  district?  If  some  of  their  friends  were 
armed,  has  there  ever  been  a political  meeting 
in  exciting  times  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  a large  part  of  those  present  were  not 
armed  ? Has  the  conduct  of  their  opponents 
been  such  as  to  show  the  Republicans  that  it  is 
tiot  necessary  to  defend  themselves  ? Have  not 
Wade  Hampton  gtjl^i^jiggc^itfe^very  where 


invited  the  Democrats  to  organize  against  col- 
ored Union  men  and  starve  them  if  they  will 
not  support  Seymour?  Has  not  the  Georgia 
Legislature  expelled  the  colored  members  ? Are 
not  colored  men  thrust  from  the  jury  box  ? Are 
not  the  black  codes  the  living  witnesses  of  the 
feeling  of  their  political  opponents  ? 

Governor  Bollock  has  done  what  he  can  to 
protect  loyal  men  in  Georgia,  hut  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  left  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
expulsion  of  Union  men  has  thwarted  his  efforts. 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  green  tree.  If  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  should  be  elected,  what  a fear- 
ful tragedy  must  not  every  where  follow  in  the 
Southern  States ! If  while  Seymour  is  a can- 
didate merely  there  is  such  confusion,  must  not 
his  election  produce  chaos  in  that  distempered 
section  ? General  Schofield  has  ordered  Gen- 
eral Meade  to  return  and  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Georgia.  He  will  investigate  the  facts  of  the 
Camilla  riot.  But  we  imagine  they  are  already 
substantially  known  and  understood.  Once 
more,  we  say,  let  all  sensible  men  decide  wheth- 
er the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair  is  the 
road  to  peace. 


THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

Insurrection  in  Spain  is  as  inevitable  as 
discontent  in  Ireland.  The  necessity  of  mod- 
ern government  is  justice ; and  whatever  be  the 
tru#  theory  of  suffrage,  whether  it  be  a right  or 
a trust,  experience  shows  that  in  states  where 
the  suft’rage  is  most  general,  justice  is  surest. 
The  most  disturbed  political  communities  in 
our  Union  are  those  in  which  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment has  prevailed ; the  most  peaceful  and 
progressive,  those  in  which  there  is  the  highest 
general  welfare,  are  those  which  have  been  most 
truly  popular.  Universal  suffrage  is  certainly 
not  a panacea  for  the  ills  of  human  society. 
But  it  seems  to  be  the  precedent  condition  of 
hopeful  progress.  Intelligence  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  good  government ; but  politic- 
al power  is  the  great  incentive  to  education. 
Where  every  body  votes  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  man  that  his  neighbor  should  be  intel- 
ligent. On  the  other  hand,  an  unintelligent 
community  will  not  select  enlightened  govern- 
ors; but  if  the  governors  appoint  themselves, 
all  experience  again  shows  that  they  will  abuse 
their  power. 

This  is  the  result  of  aristocratic  rule  every 
where.  We  see  its  consequences  in  the  pres- 
ent revolution  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Camilla 
riot,  and  in  Fenianism.  Its  most  appalling 
modern  illustration  was  our  late  war.  En- 
gland is  engaged  in  a peaceful  contest  with 
this  spirit ; and  the  revolution  in  England 
moves  so  rapidly  that  the  Tory  Prime  Minis- 
ter can  hold  his  place  only  by  outdaring  the 
Liberals.  He  makes  his  stand  in  this  elec- 
tion, indeed,  upon  maintaining  the  ecclesias- 
tical situation  in  Ireland.  But  he  would  be 
instantly  shorn  of  his  strength  if  his  previous 
conduct  were  not  an  assurance  of  rapid  change 
in  the  Irish  policy.  If  Disraeli  should  he  sus- 
tained in  tlie  election  he  would  be  obliged  to 
present  some  reform  policy  for  Ireland.  The 
most  intelligent  of  the  English  Liberals  believe 
that  the  great  changes  in  that  country  will  be 
peacefully  accomplished.  But  there  is  no  En- 
glishmen so  dull  as  to  believe  that  those  changes 
can  be  averted.  And  as  long  as  Disraeli  acts 
as  he  has  hitherto  acted,  he  is  in  no  sense  a Tory 
minister.  Ho  receives  his  policy  from  Parlia- 
ment, renouncing  his  own  if  Parliament  dis- 
sents. This  changes  the  form  hut  not  the  es- 
sence of  the  British  Government,  for  it  still 
leaves  Parliament  supreme. 

The  politics  of  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  Queen,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1833, 
is  a contest  mainly  between  a more  or  less  des- 
potic party.  Narvaez  was  the  chief  of  what 
may  he  called  the  Tories  or  Absolutists,  and 
O’Donnell  of  the  Whigs  or  Liberals.  The 
Tory  party  has  generally  been  dominant,  and 
the  true  Liberals,  or  third  party,  looking  to  a 
popular  government,  has  been  dormant,  except 
when  it  tried  a revolution,  which  was  generally 
sunflnarilv  repressed.  The  Tory  and  Whig  lead- 
ers are  now  dead,  and  a Liberal  revolution  has 
broken  out  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Gonzalez  Bravo,  the  Chief  Minister,  has  re- 
signed, and  Concha,  a moderate  Liberal,  has 
succeeded  him.  But  the  revolutionists,  of  whom 
General  Prim  is  the  most  noted  leader,  have  de- 
clared for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and 
for  Espartero,  formerly  Regent,  and  a Liberal, 
lie  is  now  seventy-six  years  old,  hut  his  name 
is  a popular  cry,  and  connects  the  revolution 
with  the  previous  rdgime. 

Before  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  a son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  of  France,  married  Queen  Isabella’s 
sister.  This  event  was  the  occasion  of  the  Span- 
ish marriage  question,  which  was  considered  to 
be  very  important.  But  after  Louis  Philippe 
left  Paris  and  history  under  a large  umbrella 
it  was  not  thought  to  be  so  important.  The 
Duke  is  now  understood  to  have  arrived  in 
Spain  to  wait  upon  Providence.  But  the  revo- 
lution is  not  likely  to  he  satisfied  with  exchang- 
ing one  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII.  for  an- 
other with  a French  husband.  If  it  succeeds 
it  will  doubtless  appeal  to  a popular  vote,  and 
we  shall  see  a Constituent  Assembly  in  Spain. 
Nor  is  any  power  in  Europe  likely  to  interfere, 


and  undertake  a crusade  against  revolutionary 
Spain  as  the  Great  Powers  did  against  revolu- 
tionary France  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
If  Isabella  abdicates  no  Burke  will  sigh  for 
the  vanished  age  of  chivalry,  nor  fear  that  the 
foundations  of  human  society  are  crumbling 
because  a corrupt  tyranny  is  overthrown.  But, 
whether  this  movement  succeeds  or  not,  the  rev- 
olution in  Spain  is  permanent.  It  will  continue 
until  the  government  is  harmonized  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 


GENERAL  DIX  FOR  GENERAL 
GRANT. 

The  letter  of  General  Dix  strongly  advocating 
the  election  of  General  Grant,  and  stating  his 
reasons  for  opposing  Mr.  Seymour,  is  not  only 
very  good  in  itself,  but  it  is  very  significant. 
The  Seymour  papers  sneer  at  it  as  the  snarl  of 
a disappointed  man.  But  that  does  not  touch 
the  point.  Granting  it  to  be  so,  for  the  argu- 
ment, what  then?  Why  is  he  disappointed? 
Certainly  General  Dix’s  career  as  a Democrat 
is  much  more  conspicuous  and  brilliant  than 
Mr.  Seymour’s.  He  has  been  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister 
to  France.  He  is  a gentleman  of  capacity,  of 
scholarly  accomplishment,  of  very  great  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  of  unspotted  reputation, 
and  of  national  distinction.  It  is  said  that  he 
is  disappointed  because  he  was  not  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  the  Presidency.  Very 
well,  being  a much  more  eminent  and  able  man 
than  Mr.  Seymour,  and  universally  known  to 
his  party,  why  was  he  not  nominated  ? 

For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  he  was 
not  confirmed  as  Minister  to  France  twenty 
years  ago,  when  his  party  controlled  the  Senate 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Because 
he  was  not  a tool  of  the  aristocratic  slave  pow- 
er ; because  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  annex- 
ation of  'i  xas  for  the  benefit  of  that  power ; 
and  because  he  had  said  that  slavery  should  be 
confined  to  its  domain  by  a cordon  of  free 
States,  and  forced,  like  the  scorpion  girt  with 
fire,  to  sting  itself  to  death.  General  Dix,  al- 
though a Democrat,  had  shown  some  emotion 
of  humanity,  some  sense  of  justice,  some  regard 
for  national  honor.  But  from  the  moment  that 
this  appeared  his  “ Democracy”  was  not  sound. 
“Sound  Democracy”  was  unswerving  subserv- 
ience to  the  slave-holding  aristocracy.  Frank- 
lin Pierce’s  was  the  true  article ; so  was  Ho- 
ratio Seymour’s.  They  sneezed  when  Sen- 
ator Butler  of  South  Carolina  took  snuff. 

When  the  slaveholders  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  “sound  Democracy” 
was  shown  in  the  letter  of  Pierce  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  the  speeches  of  Seymour,  de- 
nouncing the  war  and  discrediting  the  Govern- 
ment. But  General  Dix  surrendered  all  hope 
of  preferment  by  the  Democratic  party  when  he 
wrote,  “ If  any  man  haul  down  the  American 
flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot ! ” What  was  Wade 
Hampton  doing  but  that  very  thing  ? What  was 
Horatio  Seymour  doing  but  encouraging  him? 
And  when  both  were  baffled,  and  Wade  Hamp- 
ton returned  to  the  command  of  the  Democratic 
party,  of  coarse  he  rewards  Seymour,  and  Gen- 
eral Dix  has  as  much  chance  of  the  nomination 
as  Charles  Sumner. 

If,  then,  General  Dix  be  a disappointed  man, 
it  is  because  he  has  not  understood  his  party. 
What  right  had  he  to  suppose,  from  any  thing 
the  Democratic  party  has  ever  said  or  done,  that 
hostility  to  slavery  and  distinguished  service 
for  the  Government  against  the  rebellion  were 
claims  upon  its  favor  ? Who  were  the  managers 
of  that  party  during  the  war  ? Who  was  the 
President  of  its  National  Convention  in  1864, 
and  what  did  that  Convention  declare  ? Who 
controlled  its  late  Convention?  Vallandi- 
gham  directed  its  financial  policy,  and  Wade 
Hampton  its  policy  of  reconstruction.  It 
nominated  Horatio  Seymour,  who  declared 
that  the  success  of  the  Government  would  he 
as  revolutionary  as  that  of  the  rebellion,  and 
Frank  Blair,  who  called  aloud  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  overthrow  by  force  the  governments  of 
the  Southern  States.  “Sound  Democracy” 
served  slavery  alive,  and  it  serves  it  dead.  It 
passes  black  codes,  organizes  the  Ivu-Klux  Klan, 
and  threatens  laborers  with  starvation  who  do 
not  support  it.  It  is  the  enemy  of  equal  rights, 
of  free  government,  and  of  progress.  Its  chosen 
representatives  are  Seymour,  Vallandigham, 
Hampton,  and  Howell  Cobb.  Is  General  Dix 
disappointed  that  these  persons  did  not  nomin- 
ate him,  or  that  his  party  insists  upon  being 
chained  to  a corpse  ? 


WATER  STREET. 

The  late  performances  at  the  dance-house 
of  John  Allen  in  Water  Street  have  not  seem- 
ed to  us  so  promising  as  to  many  ardent  souls, 
because  Satan  is  an  extremely  long-headed  ad- 
versary, and  because  bears  have  a habit  of 
feigning  deatli  when  they  have  by  no  means 
succumbed.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a very 
hopeful  way  of  improving  a man  to  make  him 
notorious  for  wickedness,  and  then  an  object  of 
sensational  attention.  If  a missionary  should 
go  into  Water  Street — and  we  wish  that  the 
sense  of  duty  called  missionaries  there  rather 
than  to  Burmah  and  Siam  oftener  than  it  does 


— and  finding  a man  whose  house  was  the  haunt 
of  every  horrible  vice,  should  labor  with  him 
manfully,  show  him  the  infamy  of  his  life,  and 
win  him  from  it,  a good  work  would  be  done. 
But  missionaries  are  apt  to  be  very  amiable 
men  with  very  little  experience  of  mankind, 
and  are,  i onsequently,  unable  ulways  to  discov- 
er when  they  are  fooled. 

The  public  is  greedy  for  religious  sensations. 
A revival  like  that  of  ten  years  ago  excites  tlie 
community,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon 
its  advantages  or  harmful  results.  The  diffi- 
culty with  all  such  things  is  the  case  with  which 
a certain  physical  condition  is  mistaken  for  a 
spiritual  emotion,  and  in  general  the  fatal  facil- 
ity both  of  intentional  and  unintentional  decep- 
tion. John  Allen  probably  made  game  of  his 
missionary  visitors ; but  finding  himself  noto- 
rious he  ;.vted  accordingly.  An  article  upon 
the  Wickedest  Man  in  New  York  may  be  a good 
advertisement  for  a magazine  or  for  a dance- 
house,  but  we  can  not  think  it  a wise  way  to  re- 
form Water  Street.  Tlie  flurry  of  excitement 
which  has  been  raised  about  a particular  spot 
in  that  missionary  region  may  last  for  a few  days 
longer.  We  observe  that  several  noted  gentle- 
men have  been  there  to  preach  and  pray.  Will 
they  continue  to  go  when  the  excitement  has 
died  away,  and  no  newspaper  or  magazine  de- 
scribes the  dance-house  and  its  meetings? 

If  all  this  is  the  beginning  of  a wise  moral  ef- 
fort to  purify  Water  Street  and  the  wharves,  we 
shall  be  very  glad  of  it.  But  if  it  be  a mere 
spasm  of  sensation  for  the  cloyed  city,  Water 
Street  will  be  worse  off  than  before. 


PUSHING  THE  FINANCIAL 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  is  “push- 
ing” the  financial  question  with  an  ability  and 
vigor  that  must  he  rather  distressing  to  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour,  who  urges  his  friends  to  push  it 
in  a very  different  direction.  Mr.  Atkinson 
lias  been  studying  documents  accessible  to  ev- 
ery body,  but  by  no  means  manageable  by  ev- 
ery body — such  as  Reports  of  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury — and  has  reached  some  very  striking 
results. 

For  instance : The  total  revenue  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  April  1,  1861,  to  June  30,  1868, 
seven  and  a quarter  years  of  active  war  or  of 
so-called  peace,  was  $2,213,340,486.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  total  expenditure  for  that  time 
a fair  allowance  for  ordinary  peace  expenses, 
we  have,  say,  $4,000,000,000  as  the  actual  cost 
of  the  war.  But  as  we  owed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1868,  only  $2,485,000,000,  it  follows  that 
we  have  actually  raised  by  taxation,  and  paid 
toward  the  cost  of  the  war,  besides  paying  all  our 
peace  expenses,  $1,515,000,000.  This  has  been 
paid  in  seven  and  a quarter  years,  and  amounts 
to  three-eighths  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  war. 
And  the  money  has  been  raised  mainly  in  the 
loyal  States,  which  for  more  than  half  of  the 
time  had  a most  efficient  producing  part  of  the 
population  engaged  in  war. 

Again,  as  a taxation  of  nearly  $500,000,000 
has  proved  too  great  for  our  present  condition, 
the  taxes  have  been  reduced  to  but  little  more 
than  $300,000,000  a year — and  such  is  the  re- 
duction of  our  expenses  that  this  sum  is  ample 
to  pay  expenses  and  interest,  and  a moderate 
annual  payment  of  the  principal.  The  normal 
increase  of  the  population  will  so  enhance  the 
revenue  that  the  rate  per  capita,  which  now 
yields  $300,000,000,  will,  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  increase  the  aggregate  in  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  additional  expenses  and  the 
entire  principal  of  the  debt  within  that  time. 
The  present  tariff  yields  about  $170,000,000. 
The  income  tax  yields  $30,000,000.  The  whis- 
ky and  tobacco,  stamp  and  other  taxes  will  yield 
more  than  $100,000,000. 

This  is  tire  way  to  push  the  financial  ques- 
tion— to  tell  the  truth  about  it.  To  show  that 
although  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party,  sustained  by  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  Government  by  Mr.  Sey- 
mour and  his  friends,  has  thrown  a great  debt 
upon  the  country,  yet  the  energy  and  industry 
which  conquered  the  rebellion  will,  with  equal 
determination,  easily  pay  the  honest  cost  of  the 
incaleulably  precious  victory. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

A Democratic  paper  coolly  asserts  that  “ self- 
government  by  the  people”  is  “the  policy  of  the 
Democracy."  Let  us  see  how  true  this  is. 

In  ten  of  the  States  of  the  Union  at  least  a 
third  of  the  people,  a third  of  the  male  adults, 
are  colored.  Now  the  Arkansas  Democratic 
Convention  last  January  declared  for  “the  ex- 
clusion of  negroes  from  an  equal  participation 
in  making  the  laws.”  Self-government  by  the 
people  is,  therefore,  not  the  policy  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Democracy. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer , the  chief  Democratic 
organ  in  Virginia,  says  distinctly,  “none  but 
white  men  must  vote.”  The  Virginia  Democ- 
racy rejects  the  policy  of  self-government  by  the 
people. 

The  Mobile  Register , the  leading  Democratic 
authority  in  Alabama,  describes  the  “negro  vote 
as  null  and  void,  and  a sum  of  villainies.”  mhis 
is  not  very  suggestive  of  government  by  ’’e 
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Senator  Hehdricks,  of  Indiana,  a prominent 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  says  frankly,  speaking  for  his 
party,  “ We  meet  the  question  squarely ; we 
are  against  negro  suffrage.” 

The  cry  of  the  Democratic  party  every  where 
is  not  government  by  the  people ; it  is  “ this  is 
a white  man’s  Government.” 

The  alternative  therefore  is,  that  colored 
men  are  not  “people,”  that  is,  they  are  not 
human  beings,  an  assertion  now  left  exclusive- 
ly to  Democratic  orators ; or  that  “people”  is 
an  arbitrary  term  meaning  the  lawful  voters. 
Thus  one  Democratic  writer  gravely  says : “ It 
is  the  right  of  each  State  to  determine  who  are 
the  people  qualified  for  political  functions  there- 
in.” Very  well:  who  is  the  State?  There  is 
no  State,  in  a voting  sense,  without  voters,  and 
who  is  to  determine  who  the  voters  shall  be  ? 
If  the  Democratic  policy  be  government  by  the 
people  then  it  asserts  that  all  the  people  con- 
forming to  the  usual  conditions  of  sex  and  age 
ought  to  vote.  But  we  deny  that  this  is  the 
Democratic  policy  any  where,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  late  rebel  States. 

All  that  the  paper  from  which  we  quote 
means  is  that  the  white  voters  in  the  Southern 
States,  a majority  of  whom  in  some  of  the 
States  are  unquestionably  disaffected  to  the 
Government,  ought  to  have  exclusive  political 
power,  and  do  exactly  as  they  please  with  the 
loyal  people  of  every  complexion.  All  the  fine 
phrases  of  the  Democratic  papers  and  orators 
mean  class  government.  The  Democratic  par- 
ty, for  more  than  a long  generation,  has  been 
the  political  machine  of  an  aristocracy,  and  it 
is  nothing  else  now.  When  its  orators  a dozen 
years  ago  were  blarneying  the  day-laborers  of 
New  York,  Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  expounding  his  philosophy  of  society, 
as  a structure  that  rested  most  securely  upon 
“ mud-sills,”  as  he  contemptuously  called  the 
laborers,  and  the  Richmond  Enquirer  set  forth 
its  pleasant  doctrine  that  capital  ought  to  own 
labor,  not  hire  it.  This  was  “ Democracy”  then, 
as  it  is  now. 


DEMOCRATIC  SNEERS  AT  THE 
FOREIGN  FRIENDS  OF  THE  UNION. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  any 
Democratic  paper,  or  to  have  read  in  any 
Democratic  speech,  any  W'ord  of  praise  for  the 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  whose  faith  in  the 
loyalty  of  our  citizens  was  unshaken  during  the 
war.  But  they  have  been  ridiculed  and  reviled 
as  if  they  had  been  enemies  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rbverdy  Johnson  tells 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  chief  of  the  English 
association  for  running  the  blockade  and  pro- 
moting rebel  piracy  to  destroy  American  com- 
merce, that  his  name  will  be  always  precious 
to  us.  So  the  World , which  can  not  contain 
its  admiration  for  “the  grand  old  soldier,” 
General  Lee,  and  which  declares  that  the 
speeches  of  Wade  Hampton  do  “honor  to 
the  American  character,”  and  exhibit  “a  true 
American  citizen,”  and  “a  practical  tempei 
and  a just  political  vision  which  do  honor  to 
the  American  character,”  sneers  at  Goldwin 
Smith  and  Newman  Hall,  who  have  been 
here,  and  at  Mr.  M‘Carthy,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Star,  who  is  coming,  as  men  who,  it  says, 
in  contemptuous  quotation,  “ stood  by  ns  in  the 
dark  and  trying  times.  ” 

Even  the  friendship  of  an  Englishman  for 
the  Union  and  liberty  in  this  country  is  an 
unforgivable  crime  to  “Sound  Democracy.” 
Judging  by  experience,  if  Lord  Wiiarncliffe, 
who  hated  the  Union,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
destroy  it  and  save  slavery,  should  come  to 
this  country,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Democratic  Committee 
would  be  very  glad  to  receive  him;  and,  as 
that  chairman,  in  his  own  house,  rebuked  a 
Union  soldier  for  objecting  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ilartington’s  flaunting  a rebel  badge  in  his 
face,  so  he  would  take  good  care  that  the 
Democratic  organs  that  bark  at  the  English 
friends  of  the  Union  should  be  respectfully 
silent  before  its  enemies. 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  AT  FOR- 
TRESS MONROE,  VIRGINIA. 

We  referred  in  previous  articles  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  schools  of  application  and  practice 
for  those  officers  who,  upon  graduating  at  West 
Point,  became  connected  with  the  artillery  and 
engineer  service,  such  necessity  having  been 
demonstrated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  late 
war.  Such  a school,  embracing  also  instruc- 
tion for  all  appointees  of  the  artillery  of  the 
army,  whether  from  civil  life  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  has  been  established  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  During  the  brief  term  of  General 
Grant  as  Secretary  of  War  the  school  was  es- 
tablished, in  November,  1867,  under  orders  is- 
sued by  him.  Since  the  school  commenced 
operations  a large  tract  of  land,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  acres,  has  been  purchased 
and  added  to  our  possessions  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. This  establishment  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  Army. 

Brevet  Major-General  Barry,  Colonel  Sec- 
ond Regiment  Artillery,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  school  and  of  the  military 
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post  of  Fortress  Monroe  and  its  dependencies ; 
and  the  command  was,  by  general  orders,  made 
an  independent  one,  General  Barry  receiving 
his  orders  directly  from,  and  making  his  reports 
directly  to,  the  General-in-Chief. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Joseph  Roberts, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fourth  Regiment  Artillery, 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  William  Hays, 
Major  Fifth  Regiment  Artillery,  were  assigned 
to  duty  at  the  school  as  field-officers ; and  Bre- 
vet Major  Sanger,  Adjutant  First  Artillery,  as 
Adjutant. 

The  orders  of  the  War  Department  pre- 
scribed that  the  instruction  at  the  school  should 
be  practical  as  well  as  theoretical ; that  the  lat- 
ter should  comprise,  besides  the  study  of  text- 
books, a course  of  lectures,  of  which  notes 
should  be  taken  by  the  students,  and  after- 
ward elaborated  into  written  essays. 

The  practical  portion  of  the  course  was  as- 
signed to  the  summer  months,  and  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
school.  The  theoretical  portion,  to  which  the 
winter  months  were  to  be  devoted,  was  to  be 
arranged  by  the  staff  of  the  school,  which  was 
to  consist  of  the  commanding  officer,  the  two 
field-officers,  the  ordnance-officer  for  the  time 
being  in  command  of  the  Fortress  Monroe  Ar- 
senal, and  the  adjutant  of  the  school  as  secre- 
tary. The  staff  was  also  directed  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  regulations  for  the  governance  of  the 
school,  which  was  done  with  much  complete- 
ness. One  battery  from  each  of  the  five  regi- 
ments of  artillery  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Major-General  Barry  for  duty  at  the  school. 
All  of  the  five  officers  belonging  to  each  of 
these  batteries  were  ordered  to  accompany  their 
batteries ; and  provision  was  also  made  for  a 
number  of  additional  officers  by  directing  the 
assignment  to  duty  at  the  school  of  such  officers 
as,  with  or  without  their  consent,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  send  there.  The  five  instruction 
batteries  were  also  filled  up  with  recruits  to  a 
total  of  ninety  men. 

By  the  1st  of  February,  1868,  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  had  all  been  assembled.  Ma- 
jor-General Barry  arranged  the  preliminaries 
of  the  organization  of  the  school,  and  the  start 
addressed  itself  to  the  preparation  of  the  code 
of  regulations,  course  of  theoretical,  and  other 
instruction.  These  having  all  been  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  1st  of  April,  1868,  was  desig- 
nated for  the  formal  opening  of  the  school  and 
commencement  of  the  course  of  practical  in- 
struction as  arranged  by  Major-General  Barry. 
An  introductory  lecture  upon  the  appropriate 
theme,  “The  organization  and  history  of  the 
United  States  Artillery  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time,”  was  de- 
livered by  General  Barry  on  the  evening  of 
March  31,  and  the  course  was  promptly  com- 
menced next  day.  For  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical instruction  the  school  is  supplied  with  the 
following  guns : 

1.  A field-battery  (w  ithout  horses)  consisting  of  four 
3-inch  rifle  wrought-iron  guns,  and  two  light  12- 
pounders  smooth-bore. 

2.  A siege-batteiy  of  four  4)-inch  rifle  guns,  one  30- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle  gun,  and  one  8-inch  siege-how- 
itzer. 

3.  A siege-battery  of  four  10-inch  siege-mortars  of 
new  pattern,  with  iron  carriages. 

4.  A sea-coast  battery  (in  casemate)  of  six  10-inch 
Rodman  smooth-bore  guns,  and  three  24  pounder 
flank-defense  howitzers. 

5.  A sea-coast  battery  (in  barbette)  of  four  100- 
pounder  Parrott  rifle-guns,  and  three  15-inch  Rod- 
man  smooth-bore  guns. 

6.  A sea-coast  battery  of  six  13-inch  sea-coast  mor- 
tars, and  one  10-inch  sea-coast  mortar,  all  of  new  pat- 
tern (without  preponderance)  and  with  iron  carriages. 

A Laboratory,  equipped  with  every  imple- 
ment and  supply  requisite  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  military  pyrotechny  and  the  manufacture 
of  artillery  ammunition,  was  also  prepared. 

Besides  instruction  in  the  ordinary  drill  and 
general  sendee  of  all  these  guns,  practical  in- 
struction was  given  in  the  laying  out  and  build- 
ing of  siege  and  mortar  batteries,  the  laying  of 
platforms  for  siege  guns  and  mortars  and  for 
sea-coast  mortars ; and  in  every  conceivable 
mechanical  manoeuvre  incident  to  their  mount- 
ing, dismounting,  transfer,  and  transportation, 
including,  of  course,  those  pieces  of  ordnance 
of  the  heavy  calibres  of  1 o-inch  Rodman  smooth- 
bores and  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars  and  their 
carnages. 

Practice  with  blank-cartridges  and  friction- 
primers  was  also  regularly  had  monthly.  The 
month  of  September  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
October,  which  close  the  practical  portion  of 
the  course,  will  be  devoted  to  target -practice 
with  every  species  of  gun  and  projectile  now 
adopted  in  the  United  States  sendee.  The 
opportunity  offered  by  target-practice  will  also 
be  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  practical  in- 
struction in  the  uses  of  the  Plane-Table  for  ob- 
taining ranges ; Schcltze’s  Chronoscope,  and 
Benton’s  Electro-ballistic  Pendulum  for  ob- 
taining initial  velocities,  and  Rodman’s  pressure- 
plug  for  ascertaining  initial  strain. 

An  examination  on  the  practical  portion  of 
the  course  will  be  had  during  the  last  half  of  the 
month  of  October;  and  on  the  1st  of  November 
the  theoretical  portion  of  the  course  will  com- 
mence, and  will  continue  until  March,  when  the 
final  examination  will  be  held. 

The  course  of  studies  having  been  fixed  by 
orders  of  the  War  Department  at  one  year,  the  I 


five  batteries  now  under  instruction  will  be  re- 
placed on  the  1st  of  April  by  five  others. 

From  the  above  summary  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  during 
this,  the  first  year  of  the  present  Artillery 
School,  it  will  be  perceived  that  its  aims  are  to 
conserve,  digest,  and  utilize  the  mass  of  valu- 
able practical  artillery  experience  acquired  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  to  impart  to  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Artillery 
instruction  in  the  specialties  of  their  arm  of 
the  service,  which  can  be  only  thoroughly  ac- 
complished at  a central  artillery  post  or  school, 
where  apparatus,  books,  and  artillery  material 
can  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  and  va- 
riety, and  military  duties  specially  arranged  for 
that  purpose.  Officers  of  artillery  of  the  Army 
of  the  present  day  are  to  be  divided  into  three 
general  classes : first,  those  promoted  from  the 
ranks,  and  whose  opportunities  for  education 
have  been  limited ; second,  those  appointed  into 
the  artillery  from  civil  life,  who  have  received 
a good  school,  and  often  a collegiate  education ; 
and  third,  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  The  design  of  the  Artil- 
lery School  at  Fortress  Monroe  is  to  afford  op- 
portunities to  officers  of  the  first  two  classes  to 
acquire  as  much  os  is  possible  of  the  special 
information  necessary  for  them  as  officers  of 
artillery ; and  to  supplement,  for  those  of  the 
third  class,  what  the  want  of  time  and  the  press- 
ure of  other  studies  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  them  to  acquire  at  the  Military  Academy ; 
but  all  graduates  of  the  latter  w ho  are  assigned 
to  the  artillery  are  expected  to  have  served  at 
least  one  year  with  their  batteries  before  being 
sent  to  this  school.  The  thanks  of  the  country 
are  due  to  General  Grant  for  this  important 
sendee. 


“JUST  SO.” 

The  following  view  of  the  canvass,  taken  by 
a leading  Democratic  paper  a month  after  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Seymour,  is  very  ludicrous 
reading  by  the  light  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  and 
the  new  “ uprising  of  the  people”  for  General 
Grant: 

“ General  Grant  has  proved  to  be  the  most  unavail- 
able man  the  Radicals  could  have  nominated.  His 
military  associates  are  the  most  pronounced  oppo- 
nents of  his  pretensions.  In  short,  it  is  all  up  with 
the  Radicals.  Their  platform  is  a fraud.  Their  can- 
didate is  a sham.  Their  prospect  is  utter  discomfiture. 
Their  meetings  are  failures.  Captain  Kidd,  as  a mem- 
ory, arouses  more  enthusiasm  than  General  Grant  in 
his  double  character  of  chief  and  candidate.  The  only 
active  men  in  the  Radical  campaign  are  their  Con- 
gressional thieves,  their  revenue  rogues,  or  their  pul- 
pit pretenders.  Their  statesmen  bow  their  head  in 
shame.  Their  former  leaders  hide  Irom  the  public 
eye.  Their  presses  breathe  only  cant,  cheap  loyalty, 
and  issues  as  dead  as  last  year’s  flies.  Their  defeats 
are  just  exactly  as  numerous  as  recurring  elections. 
The  coherence  of  spoils  alone  holds  the  officials  to- 
gether. The  fear  of  detection  alone  bands  the  knaves 
iu  uuion.  The  rank  and  tile  are  deserting  by  tens  of 
thousands.  There  is  no  virility  in  the  whole  concern, 
from  Charles  Sumner  down  to  Sanford  Conover. 
The  party  is  dead  and  the  babble  is  burst." 


GENERAL  GRANT  IN  EUROPE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  distinguished  Eu- 
ropeans who  contributed  so  materially,  by  word 
and  pen,  to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause,  unan- 
imous in  regarding  the  election  of  General  Grant 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  civil  war,  and  to  save  the  United  States  from 
being  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  finan- 
cial repudiation.  Our  good  friend,  Count  dk 
Gasparin,  declares  this  most  emphatically ; Ed- 
ward Laboulaye’s  words  we  quoted  a short 
time  since ; and  the  following  extract,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  copy  from  a private  letter  of  the 
eminent  French  historian,  Henri  Martin,  ranks 
him  in  the  same  category : 

. “You  are  right,”  says  M.  Martin,  “in  be- 
lieving that  we  are  warmly  interested  in  your 
Presidential  contest.  The  election  of  a soi-disant 
Democrat  would  be  a great  calamity;  but  we 
have  full  confidence  in  the  success  of  General 
Grant.  ” 


A GENEROUS  ACTION. 

A few  weeks  since  a number  of  sheriff’s  offi- 
cers, in  attempting  to  serve  an  injunction  on  an 
actor  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  restraining  him 
from  producing  the  drama  of  “Foul  Play,"  by 
Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault,  be- 
came involved  iu  a fracas  in  which  a man  and  a 
boy  attached  to  the  theatre  were  wounded.  Re- 
ports of  the  occurrence  reached  Mr.  Rkade,  and 
he  immediately  sent  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  worth 
about  $70  in  greenbacks,  to  the  sufferers,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  characteristic  letter : 

“ 3 Air  put  Tbrbacb, 

Kmohtsbhuioe,  London. 
“Messrs.  Hcirper  <t-  Brothers,  Sew  York: 

“ Dear  Sirs,— A fracas  has  taken  place  about  Boroi- 
oault’h  and  Rf.aue’s  drama  ‘ Foul  Play,’  and  an  old 
man  and  a boy  have  been  severely  wounded. 

“ I do  not  know  who  was  in  the  wrong ; more  com- 
petent judges  will  decide  that  upon  a sworn  evidence. 

“ But  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  that  blood  should 
be  shed  about  any  thing  of  this  kind  with  which  I am 
connected. 

“I  inclose  a check  on  Herries  & Company  for  ten 
pounds,  and  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  see  that 
this  small  sum  Is  laid  out  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  those  two  sufferers  ? 

“I  also  want  somebody  to  take  them  by  the  hand 
and  tell  them  that  nobody  on  either  side  of  the  water 
is  more  grieved  at  their  misfortune  than  I am. 

“ Will  you  kindly  do  this,  or  get  it  done,  for  me  ? 
I shall  be  truly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will. 

“I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Charles  Reade."  _ 


LITERARY. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Draper’s  “His- 
j tory  of  the  American  Civil  War,”  which  will  be 
finished  in  another  volume,  is  issued  by  the 
Harpers.  It  is  admirably  printed  and  most 
conveniently  arranged,  and  treats  the  period  from 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Springfield 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Dr.  Dra- 
per considers  that  the  military  policy  of  the  wai 
contemplated  three  objects : effectually  to  block- 
ade the  rebellious  States  by  sea  and  land;  to 
open  the  Mississippi  River;  to  capture  Rich- 
mond. The  military  and  naval  operations  to 
these  results  are  vividly  described,  and  with  a 
remarkable  clearness  of  detail  and  freshness  of 
interest.  The  criticisms  upon  the  commanders, 
especially  upon  General  McClellan,  are  acute 
but  dispassionate.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know 
where  a better  picture  is  drawn  of  that  “ dilatory 
and  hesitating”  chieftain.  Dr.  Draper  devotes 
a proper  space  to  the  foreign  relations  and  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  Government.  The  attitude 
of  England  is  relentlessly  but  authentically  por- 
trayed, and  the  French  designs  in  Mexico  are 
discussed  with  ample  knowledge  and  graphic 
skill.  Indeed,  the  volume,  which  is  the  result  of 
faithful  study  of  authentic  records  and  personal 
communications  from  conspicuous  actors,  is  full 
of  interest  and  value,  and  is  quite  worthy  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  its  distinguished 
author. 

The  Harpers  have  just  published  a work  of 
indescribable  interest  to  the  eighty  or  hundred 
thousand  opium-eaters  in  the  United  States — 
“The  Opium  Habit,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the 
Remedy.”  It  consists  of  a painfully  attractive 
relation  of  a successful  attempt  to  abandon  opi- 
um ; detailed  accounts  of  the  most  celebrated 
opium-eaters ; and  an  article  and  letter  by  Fitz 
Hugh  Ludlow  upon  the  cure  of  the  habit,  writ- 
ten with  extraordinary  detail  of  knowledge  of 
every  shifting  aspect  of  the  opium-eating  prac- 
tice. It  is  a book  of  great  interest  for  every 
body,  and  of  especial  value  for  the  faculty ; and 
it  is  loudly  demanded  by  the  rapid  extension  of 
this  insidious  habit. 


DU  CHAILLU. 

Du  Chaillu,  the  famous  African  explorer, 
the  discoverer  of  the  gorilla — whose  books  of 
travel  are  as  interesting  as  any  romance— is  pre- 
pared to  lecture  this  winter.  Du  Chaillu  illus- 
trates his  lectures  by  numerous  diagrams  and  pic- 
tures. He  is  one  of  the  best  speakers,  so  far  as 
interesting  an  audience  is  a test  of  success,  whose 
name  is  familiar  to  the  public. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

A funeral  procession  was  crossing  the  Erie  Rail- 
way  near  Elmira  on  September  22  when  an  express 
train  ran  into  it.  A sister  of  the  deceased  was  thrown 
on  the  track  and  badly  injured,  and  a child  of  the 
same  was  killed. 

Captain  Mason,  President  ot  the  Registration  Bonrd 
of  Fiilton  County,  Arkansas,  was  murdered  on  the  litth 
of  September  by  the  Ku-Klux  Elan,  and  several  ne- 
groes have  been  killed  and  churches  burned  recently 
by  the  same  organization.  General  Hindman  of  the 
same  State  was  assassiuated,  on  September  27,  by  one 
of  his  former  rebel  soldiers. 

John  H.  Surratt,  the  alleged  accomplice  of  Booth 
in  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln,  was  unexpectedly 
discharged  from  custody  on  September  24  under  the 
law  of  limitations,  which  forbids  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  after  being  more  than  two  years  under 
charges  without  trial.  The  Government  counsel  ap- 
pealed on  the  ground  that  no  trial  could  be  sooner  had 
for  the  reason  that  Surratt  was  a fugitive  from  jus- 
tice. 

The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture to  secure  colored  persons  in  their  right  to  trav- 
el in  public  vehicles  and  be  entertained  in  public 
hotels  has  been  vetoed  by  Governor  Warmoth.  lie 
takes  the  ground  that  these  rights  are  already  secured 
by  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  refusal  of  them  can 
not  be  made  a question  for  a criminal  suit,  but  a civil 
one.  Besides,  he  says,  it  is  better  to  let  the  prejudice 
against  the  newly  enfranchised  wear  away  by  time 
rather  than  have  it  embittered  by  such  legislation. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Spanish  rebellion  seriously  threatens  to  become 
a successful  revolution  in  a very  short  time.  All  the 
navy  and  half  the  army  have  joined  the  rebels  under 
Prim,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  army  is  disorganized 
and  no  dependence  placed  on  its  loyalty  or  efficiency. 
The  principal  cities  have  revolted,  and  in  several  in- 
stances their  governors  have  been  murdered.  Gen- 
eral Prim,  Marshal  Serrano,  and  other  rebel  leaders, 
are  marching  from  different  points  on  Madrid.  The 
hour  chosen  for  the  revolt  was  at  the  time  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  visiting  Napoleon  in  the  vain  hope  of  ob- 
taining assistance  from  him,  and  she  was  thus  cut  off 
from  her  capital.  She  then  abdicated  in  favor  of  her 
son,  but  the  rebels  seem  determined  to  be  rid  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  and  the  substitute  was  not  received 
with  loud  acclaim.  The  early  expulsion  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  from  Spain  will  doubtless  be  the  result  of 
the  present  movements.  The  Bourbon  race  will  then 
have  no  foothold  in  Europe. 

A deputation  of  Greek  citizens  waited  upon  Ad- 
miral Farragut  on  September  22,  and  returned  thanks 
for  the  sympathy  which  the  United  States  had  mani- 
fested for  the  patriots  in  Candia.  The  Admiral  in  re- 
ply is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  people  of  America 
not  only  sympathized  with  the  Cretans,  but  would  aid, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Crete. 

Minister  Johnson's  latest  declaration  to  the  English 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  differences  between  England 
and  America  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  Loudon 
papers  doubt  his  authority  to  make  any  such  asser- 
tions. 

A London  journal  advocates  the  absorption  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  United  States,  provided  we  pay  her  debts 
to  European  powers,  and  keep  the  country  quiet. 

The  report  of  the  sinking  of  the  southeast  shore  of 
Hawaii,  tne  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  confirm- 
ed, the  subsidence  varying  in  places  from  eight  inches 
to  four  feet  Shocks  of  earthquake  are  felt  four  or  five 
times  a day  in  three  of  the  islands,  and  considerable 
sm<  i.e  is  seen  issuing  from  one  of  the  volcanoes.  At 
Hilo,  during  the  continuance  of  the  great  earthquake 
iu  South  America,  the  sea  rose  and  fell  from  three  to 
four  feet  once  every  ten  minutes. 

Later  reports  from  South  America  place  the  total 
number  of  killed  by  the  earthquakes  in  Ecuador  at 
40,000.  In  Peru  the  dead  are  yet  hidden  under  the 
ruins  of  houses  in  many  instances,  and  a stench  in- 
fests the  air  which,  it  is  thought,  will  produce  a pesti- 
lence. A band  of  robbers  are  roaming  through  the 
ruins  robbing  every  one  who  has  any  thing  left. 
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came  into  connection  with  such  men  I could  not 
imagine.  However,  there  it  was.  These  men, 
who  were  nearly  a dozen  in  number,  were  cer- 
tainly about  the  wildest  set  of  desperadoes  in  ap- 
pearance that  I ever  saw.  After  some  minutes 
of  silence  they  rose  one  by  one  and  left  the  room. 

I had  carried  my  saddle-bags  with  me  as  I en- 
tered the  room,  and  I noticed  that  my  care  of 
them  attracted  the  notice  of  these  men.  I soon 
finished  my  smoke,  and  then,  rising,  I took  my 
things  and  inquired  for  my  bedroom.  The  wo- 
man took  the  light,  and  led  the  way.  As  I came 
to  the  door  she  turned  around  and  faced  me. 
Handing  me  the  light  she  suddenly  clutched  my 
arm,  and  with  n pale  face,  and  in  a thrilling 
whisper,  she  said : 

“For  God’s  sake,  take  care!  They’re  going 
to  kill  and  rob  you !” 

Before  I could  recover  from  the  start  which 
her  words  gave  me  she  was  gone. 

I mechanically  entered  the  room,  put  down 
the  light,  and  stood  like  one  stupefied. 

What  words  were  these ! ‘ ‘ Kill  me ! rob  me!” 
What  did  the  woman  mean  ? As  I thought  of 
these  words  the  belief  forced  itself  upon  me  that 
this  house,  notwithstanding  its  simple  neatness, 
was  somehow  connected  with  these  very  brigands 
of  whom  I had  heard  so  much.  For  a moment 
I felt  paralyzed. 

You  may  well  believe  that  it  was  a fearful  mo- 
ment. Here  was  I,  alone,  in  a lonely  part  of  the 
country,  completely  in  the  power  of  these  villains. 
As  to  the  woman,  she  had  warned  me  indeed; 
but  why  had  she  not  warned  me  before?  I 
thought  of  escape,  but  that  was  impossible. 
Supposing  I could  get  away  from  the  house,  I 
could  not  hope  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  these  ruf- 
fians along  the  road ; and  to  take  to  the  woods 
was  certain  death. 

At  length  the  very  desperation  of  my  situation 
roused  me  to  action.  “Here,”  I thought,  “I 
will  wait  and  receive  my  doom.  I will  sell  my 
life  as  dearly  as  possible  ; I will  not  fly.  I will 
remain  here,  trust  in  God,  and  fight  till  the  last.” 
After  this  decision  I felt  better.  I went  to  the 
door  and  barred  it  as  well  as  I could,  and  put  all 
the  furniture  of  the  room  against  it.  I also 
crammed  some  ^pillows  against  the  windows. 
Then,  opening  my  saddle-bags,  I took  out  my 
pistol-case,  to  see  how  my  arms  were. 

My  arms  consisted  of  two  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful revolvers  that  ever  were  seen.  Both  were 
“ seven-shooters,”  with  the  very  latest  improve- 
ments— a movable  chamber  for  the  insertion 
of  cartridges,  which  themselves  were  of  a new 
invention.  I had  a large  supply  of  these  car- 
tridges, and  never  did  I feel  a greater  revulsion 
of  feeling  than  when  these  revolvers  of  mine  pre- 
sented themselves  before  me  as  my  very  good 
friends  to  protect  me  at  this  hour. 

So  great  was  the  reaction  that  I felt  a positive 
exultation. 

My  life  will  be  hard  to  take,  I thought ; some 
of  these  devils  will,  perhaps,  lose  theirs  first. 
Then  my  humor  grew  somewhat  pleasant.  I 
reflected  with  glee  upon  the  fact  that  I had  very 
little  money,  and  my  saddle-bags  contained  no- 
thing but  bills  of  account  which  I had  come  to 
collect.  These  ruffians  would  risk  much  for  no- 
thing whatever.  As  I only  had  thirty  dollars, 
these  ten  men,  for  there  seemed  to  be  about  that 
number,  would  have  to  risk  their  lives  for  three 
dollars  apiece. 

I was  too  excited  to  sleep,  of  course.  I had 
to  watch  and  guard  my  life.  '{Sleep  was  not 
hard  to  fight  off.  In  fact,  it  never  even  at- 
tempted to  come  to  me. 

I concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  out 
the  light,  so  as  to  conceal  myself  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, in  case  they  had  any  peep-holes  through 
which  to  spy  me.  My  room  was  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  and  looked  out  upon  the  road.  I put 
out  the  light,  and  then  walked  softly  to  the  win- 
dow. It  was  too  dark  to  see  any  thing.  I 
found  some  sticks  which  I placed  on  the  win- 
dows in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  their  being 
opened,  thus  making  them  still  more  secure ; 


LOSS  OF  THE  “ WATEREE.” 

We  have  heretofore  given  full  accounts  of  the 
great  earthquake  in  South  America,  by  which 
several  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  were  destroyed,  and  numerous  vessels 
wrecked.  Among  others  were  the  United  States 
steamers  Wateree  and  Fredonia,  and  the  Peru- 
vian steamer  America  and  bark  Charnacillo. 
Our  illustration  on  page  644  is  of  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  these  vessels  and  the  town  of  Arica, 
Peru.  The  ruins  of  Arica,  and  a camp  of  Arau- 
canian  Indians,  are  seen  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
graving ; the  remnants  of  the  Fredonia  are  seen 
in  the  distance ; the  Wateree,  high  and  dry  a 
quarter  of  a mile  inland,  is  seen  in  the  centre 
and  fore-ground ; and  the  Peruvian  vessels  on  the 
right. 

Commodore  James  II.  Gillis,  of  the  Wateree, 
in  his  official  report  states  that  “ the  Wateree  lies 
about  three  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  inland.  Al- 
though her  hull  has  suffered  much,  still  she  ap- 
pears to  be  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a plank 
has  been  started,  and  she  stands  upright  as 
though  in  a dry  dock.  Considering  her  position, 
and  its  slight  elevation  above  the  sea,  we  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  float  her  again.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  dig  under  her,  as  the  means  are 
not  at  hand,  and  it  would  cost  more  than  what  the 
vessel  is  worth.” 


THE  PARAGUAYAN  WAR. 

The  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Humaita,  after 
a constant  siege  of  two  and  a half  years,  appears 
to  have  been  rather  the  result  of  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  the  Paraguayans  than  that  of  a 
bold  assault,  as  the  accounts  first  led  us  to  sup- 
pose. It  was  occupied  by  the  Allies  on  July  25, 
but  the  Paraguayans  had  evacuated  it  a week 
before,  and  retired  to  a new  line  of  defense  about 
fifty  miles  farther  up  the  river.  A small  force 
of  1 000  men  was  left  behind  to  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  ; these  men,  after  being  sur- 
rounded, surrendered,  and  were  immediately 
sworn  in  to  serve  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

Humaita,  on  being  occupied,  was  found  to  be  a 
weak  position,  depending  entirely  for  its  strength 
on  the  work  just  down  the  river,  and  known  as 
Curupaita.  On  the  capture  of  this  last-named 
fort  the  evacuation  of  Humaita  was  begun.  The 
commander  of  the  Allied  forces  which  garrison- 
ed the  fortress  describes  it  as  “a  phantom.” 
Not  only  was  the  fortress  weak,  but  the  town 
was  wholly  uninhabitable,  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  constant  bombardment  of  the  Allied 
fleet  and  army.  Our  illustration  on  this  page 
shows  the  condition  in  which  the  church  at  Hu- 
maita  was  found  by  the  Allies  on  occupying  the 
position.  It  bad  been  almost  wholly  destroyed 
and  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  the  interior 
was  completely  riddled. 


‘FOR  GOD’S  SAKE,  TAKE  CARE!  THEY’RE  GOING  TO  KILL  AND  ROB  YOU!" 


CAPTAIN  ROLF’S  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Bodge  Club,” 
“Cord  and  Creese,”  etc.,  etc. 

During  the  march  against  the  Mormons  in 
1858  we  used  to  beguile  the  evenings  by  differ- 
ent stories  of  adventures.  Captain  Rolf  of  the 
15th  Regulars  was  generally  a grave  and  silent 
man ; but  one  evening,  being  hard  pressed,  he 
told  the  following  story : 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a sultry  evening  in  Au- 
gust that  I took  my  way  along  a woodland  road 

that  led  to  the  town  of  W , in  the  State  of 

Virginia.  The  extreme  sultriness  of  the  weather 
had  wearied  me  more  than  either  the  length  of 
the  way  or  the  roughness  of  the  road ; and  when 
at  length  I came  in  sight  of  a comfortable  inn, 
nestling  among  trees  on  the  road-side,  I felt  ex- 
treme delight.  It  was  a small  house,  but  a clean 
one ; and  the  general  air  of  neatness  which  char- 


firmative,  and  went  out  to  call  the  hostler.  In 
a few  minutes  a tall,  ill-looking  man  came  for- 
ward, and  proceeded  to  lead  my  horse  away,  not 
however  before  I had  removed  the  saddle-bags 
and  taken  them  under  my  own  particular  care. 

The  woman  soon  came  in,  and  busied  herself 
with  arrangements  about  my  dinner.  I noticed 
that  she  had  a troubled  expression  and  frequent- 
ly cast  uneasy  glances  at  me.  This  I did  not 
notice  particularly  at  first,  or  rather  I attributed 
it  to  the  ordinary  anxiety  which  any  careful  land- 
lady might  feel  about  the  success  of  her  dinner. 

Dinner  passed  over  very  well,  and  I adjourned 
to  the  chief  room  of  the  inn  to  take  my  post- 
prandial  smoke.  I found  there  several  men  of 
sinister  aspect  sitting  around  the  fire-place.  The 
moment  I entered  they  stopped  talking  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

These  men  were  evidently  habitues  of  the 
house.  How  this  modest-looking  woman  ever 


acterized  it  was  most  attractive  to  the  weary 
traveler. 

The  western  part  of  Virginia  had  about  this 
time  been  much  troubled  by  a gang  of  despera- 
does, whose  robberies  and  acts  of  violence  had 
both  startled  and  horrified  the  community.  All 
efforts  to  catch  them  had  been  in  vain,  and  the 
road  which  I was  traveling  enjoyed  the  unenvi- 
able notoriety  of  having  been  the  scene  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  their  crimes.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  deep  satisfaction  that 
I entered  the  door  of  this  peaceful  cottage. 

The  interior  corresponded  with  the  exterior. 
Nothing  but  cleanliness  and  neatness  met  the 
eye.  1 was  encountered  at  the  door  by  a wo- 
man of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  who  court- 
eously invited  me  into  the  parlor.  I informed 
her  that  I proposed  passing  the  night  at  this 
house,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  accommoda- 
tions for  my  horse.  She  answered  in  the  af- 
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and  then  sitting  down  on  one  side  of  the  door, 
with  my  revolvers  in  my  hands,  I waited  for 
events. 

It  was  not  long  before  I heard  footsteps  slow- 
ly ascending  the  stairs,  and  soon  the  door  was 
tried.  The  weights  which  I had  placed  against 
it  prevented  it  from  being  opened. 

“ He's  fastened  the  door/’  said  a voice. 

“Pooh!  There’s  no  lock.  Push  hard.” 

There  was  a push.  The  door  yielded. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  said  I,  quietly. 

There  was  a pause.  I heard  whispers,  but  at 
last  some  one  said : 

“If  you’re  awake  open  the  door.” 

“I  will  not,”  said  L 

“You  must.  If  you  don’t  we’ll  push  it  open.  ” 

“Do  if  you  dare,”  said  I,  calmly. 

They  pushed.  The  door  opened.  I put  my 
pistol  close  to  the  opening  aud  fired. 

There  was  a wild  shriek ! Some  one  was  hit. 
There  was  fearful  confusion.  I could  not  resist 
the  opportunity.  I thought  that  I had  to  die  at 
any  rate,  and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to  put 
some  of  these  fellows  out  of  the  world  too.  So 
I fired  again.  Another  yell  followed.  Once 
more  I fired.  There  was  another  yell.  Then 
I heard  a rush  down  stairs,  and  groans  outside 
of  my  door. 

By  this  time  the  intensity  of  my  excitement 
had  made  every  nerve  as  rigid  and  as  tense  as 
iron.  I pulled  away  the  things  and  opened  the 
door.  Feeling  in  the  dark,  1 found  the  groaning 
wretches.  There  were  three.  I hastily  dragged 
them  into  the  room,  and  then  barricaded  the 
door  once  more. 

“ You  scoundrels !”  said  I.  “ I ought  to  show 
you  no  mercy  ; but  you’re  suffering,  and  I’ll  help 
you.” 

They  only  groaned  in  reply. 

I lighted  the  lamp,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor, 
examined  their  wounds.  One  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  another  had  his  arm  broken,  a third 
had  been  hit  in  the  right  breast. 

I always  carry  different  ointments  and  drugs 
with  me  in  case  of  accidents.  Here  they  were 
quite  useful.  I brought  out  my  little  stock  of 
lint  and  remedies,  and  dressed  their  wounds. 
The  one  who  had  been  struck  in  the  breast  did 
not  say  a word.  The  others  begged  my  forgive- 
ness. I did  this  warily  and  carefully.  I was 
afraid  of  being  seen  through  the  windows  or 
through  the  crevices  of  the  door.  But  the  occu- 
pation served  to  while  away  the  time ; and  these 
wretches,  miserable  as  they  were,  afforded  com- 
pany at  least. 

After  making  them  easy,  I put  out  the  light 
and  waited.  I knew  that  such  a desperate  gang 
as  these  would  now  be  only  more  furious  than 
ever,  and  determined  to  watch  still  more  warily. 

After  a time  I heard  a noise  outside.  I con- 
jectured that  they  were  putting  a ladder  against 
the  window.  These  men  were  certainly  fools,  for 
what  possible  chance  could  they  have  there  since 
they  had  failed  against  the  door?  “If  any  of 
you  say  one  word,”  I muttered  to  the  wounded 
men,  “ I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.  ” Satisfied  with 
this  threat,  I watched  beside  one  of  the  windows. 
It  was  so  dark  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  I 
waited  for  what  seemed  a long  time.  At  last  I 
heard  the  door  move  at  the  impulse  of  some 
strong  push.  Then  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon 
me.  They  were  attacking  me  from  both  sides, 
thinking  thus  to  bewilder  me.  My  resolution 
was  taken  at  once.  I rushed  to  the  door  and 
fired.  There  was  a groan  and  a fall.  I fired 
again;  another  shriek  followed,  and  again,  as 
before,  there  was  a rush  down  stairs.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a crash  at  the  window.  A 
gun  was  fired  into  the  room.  Loud  curses  arose. 

I rushed  to  the  window.  My  outstretched  hand 
touched  the  knee  of  a man,  which  was  resting  on 
the  window-ledge.  I fired  again.  The  villain 
staggered  back.  I caught  him  before  he  fell. 
The  window- sash  had  been  smashed  away  by  a 
blow  which  he  had  dealt  upon  it.  I dragged  him 
through  into  the  room,  where  he  lay  groaning. 
Then  I opened  the  door,  and  called  out  that  I 
would  shoot  any  others  who  dared  to  make  an 
attack.  There  was  no  response.  So  I dragged 
the  other  two  wounded  wretches  into  the  room, 
swearing  that  I would  kill  them  if  they  resisted ; 
barricaded  the  door  as  before ; and  then,  with 
renewed  confidence  and  a feeling  of  triumph  at 
my  easy  victory,  I lighted  the  lamp. 

The  wretches  were  groaning  fearfully.  I felt 
such  perfect  self-complacency  that  I had  no  hard 
feeling  toward  them. 

“Come,”  said  I,  “I’ve  dressed  the  wounds 
of  these  others;  and  if  you  be  quiet  I’ll  dress 
yours.” 

“You’re  the  devil  himself!”  growled  the  man 
whom  I had  dragged  in  through  the  window. 

“Will  you  let  the  devil  dress  your  wounds,  or 
do  you  choose  to  suffer  ?”  said  I,  quietly. 

lie  said  nothing.  I proceeded  to  dress  their 
wounds.  The  wretches  looked  grateful.  They 
seemed  surprised  and  bewildered.  I gave  two 
of  them  who  were  wounded  worst  my  bed,  and 
left  the  rest  on  the  floor.  Then  I put  the  light 
out,  as  before,  and  waited.  I would  not  expose 
myself,  so  I sat  beside  the  door,  as  before,  with 
every  sense  sharpened  to  an  unusual  activity. 
Before  putting  out  the  light  I had  reloaded  my 
pistol,  which  had  been  nearly  used  up  in  the  six 
shots  which  I had  fired  with  such  effect,  and,  as 
1 had  plenty  more  charges  left,  I felt  quite  at 
ease. 

“ I’m  all  ready,”  said  I,  “ for  fifty  of  you.” 

“Have  you  got  fifty  pistols  there?”  said  one 
fellow,  whose  arm  was  broken.  He  spoke  with 
a groan. 

“ You  don’t  seem  to  know  any  thing  about  re- 
volvers in  these  parts,”  said  I. 

1 ‘ Revolvers  ?” 

“Yes;  and  the  next  time  you  try  this  game 
you’d  better  find  out  how  the  man  whom  you  at- 
tack is  armed.  ” 

The  man  said  nothing.  I waited  for  a long 
time.  At  (i (f^£ijnd|TiQexpectedly,  there 
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was  the  loud  report  of  a gun,  close  outside  the 
door.  Another  followed  immediately.  Instant- 
ly I fired  two  or  three  shots.  They  did  not  seem 
to  take  effect.  For  I heard  footsteps  hurrying 
down  the  stairs.  They  evidently  fancied  that  I 
might  be  standing  in  front  of  the  door,  and  tried 
this  experiment.  They  were  mistaken,  and  they 
knew  it. 

After  this  there  was  silence  for  a long  time. 
At  last  I heard  a faint  creak  on  the  stairs.  I 
suspected  another  attack.  I drew  myself  up 
close  against  the  wall  and  waited.  Suddenly  it 
came.  Three  guns  were  fired  in  rapid  succession. 
A fourth  followed.  The  door  was  pushed  open 
with  a tremendous  effort.  A groan  came  from 
the  bed.  Instantly,  as  I felt  the  door  thrust 
open,  I fired  five  or  six  shots  in  swift  succession. 
Some  others  were  wounded.  The  shrieks  and 
curses  were  fearful.  Footsteps  again  sounded 
from  some  who  were  rushing  down  stairs.  There 
were  two  men  who  had  fallen  in  through  the 
doorway  and  lay  groaning  on  the  floor.  I 
dragged  them  inside.  I closed  the  door  again, 
as  before,  placing  the  barricade  against  it,  and, 
for  additional  security,  putting  these  wounded 
men  against  the  barricade.  It  was  a cruel  thing 
to  do ; but  wait  till  you  have  been  attacked,  till 
your  blood  is  at  fever  heat,  and  you  are  mad 
with  the  excitement  and  the  pitiless  fervor  of 
battle — wait,  and  then  see  what  you  will  do. 

Scarcely  had  I done  this  than  I heard  a cry 
from  one  of  these  wounded  men.  I started  back. 
There  was  silence  for  a time.  Then  I heard  soft 
footsteps  in  my  room. 

Some  one  had  got  in! 

This  was  the  discovery  that  flashed  upon  my 
mind.  What  was  to  be  done  ? I drew  myself 
deeper  into  the  gloom.  Yes.  There  was  a 
movement  in  my  room.  Some  one  was  in  it. 
No  doubt  in  that  last  attack  one  of  my  assailants 
had  flung  himself  in  before  I had  fired.  In  shut- 
ting the  door  I had  shut  him  in.  What  was  he 
doing  now  ? Where  was  he  ? 

The  groans  from  one  of  the  wounded  men 
whom  I had  last  pulled  in  excited  my  attention 
and  my  pity. 

“Oh  my  God!”  he  groaned;  “to  stab  a 
wounded  man !” 

* ‘ Stab,  ” I thought,  ‘ ‘ a wounded  man ! ” What 
words  are  these  ? Who  stabbed  ? Was  it  this 
mysterious  new-comer?  Did  he  think  that  he 
had  caught  me?  Yes — it  must  be  so.  But  why 
had  he  stabbed  ? Evidently  he  had  no  other  arm. 
No ; if  he  had  held  a pistol  in  his  hands  he  would 
have  fired.  He  had  a dagger  or  a knife  and 
that  only.  What  was  I to  do  ? All  was  silent 
in  the  room.  The  new-comer  was  shut  in  and 
dared  not  move.  I waited  in  silence.  There 
was  no  sound  except  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
men.  No  doubt  this  man  had  found  out  that  he 
had  attacked  one  of  his  own  comrades  in  the 
dark  by  mistake. 

Not  a single  thing  could  be  perceived  in  that 
intense  darkness.  The  man,  whoever  he  was, 
stood  motionless,  afraid  to  move.  The  groans 
of  the  wounded  men  arose  incessantly.  At  last 
I heard  a movement  near  the  window.  I fired 
and  instantly  changed  my  position  to  the  other 
side  of  the  door  so  as  to  be  undiscovered.  I had 
missed  him,  whoever  he  was.  There  was  a long 
silence. 

After  a long  time,  I heard  a plunging  move- 
ment against  the  place  which  I had  just  occupied. 
The  man  in  the  room  had  evidently  made  a des- 
perate rush  at  that  place  from  which  I had  fired 
my  pistol.  Instantly  I fired  again.  A low  moan 
arose.  I heard  a rustling  movement.  Had  I 
struck  him,  or  had  I not  ? I thought  that  per- 
haps I had  struck  him  and  he  had  smothered  his 
ciy  of  pain  and  crawled  away. 

After  this  I felt  more  security,  though  I still 
kept  up  my  watch.  No  more  attacks  were  made. 
The  result  of  the  last  assault  had,  no  doubt,  dis- 
heartened these  desperate  wretches.  There  was 
silence  in  the  room.  My  most  watchful  atten- 
tion failed  to  detect  any  movement,  however 
slight.  For  my  own  part,  I stood  utterly  mo- 
tionless. I was  calm,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
feared  by  any  movement  to  give  any  indication 
whatever  of  the  place  where  I was  standing. 

The  night  gradually  passed  away.  How  long 
that  night  seemed  to  me  I need  scarcely  say.  At 
length,  to  my  intense  relief,  the  outlines  of  the 
windows  became  dimly  defined.  Morning  was 
approaching. 

Crouching  down  in  the  darkest  portion  of  the 
room,  I waited,  watchfully  and  warily,  with  my 
pistols  poised  and  ready  for  the  sight  or  the  as- 
sault of  the  unseen  ruffian  who  had  effected  an 
entrance.  Those  wretches  whose  wounds  I had 
dressed  were  asleep.  The  other  two  were  still 
groaning  near  the  door.  The  light  increased 
steadily.  At  last  I could  distinguish  every  one 
in  the  room.  There  were  three  on  the  bed, 
three  on  the  floor,  and  two  by  the  door.  The 
other  one  was  not  visible.  It  then  seemed  to  ine 
that  he  had  concealed  himself  under  the  bed. 

“ You  scoundrel!”  I cried;  “I  have  my  pis- 
tol pointed  under  the  bed.  Come  out  at  once, 
or  1 will  fire !” 

“Don’t  fire!”  cried  a voice,  in  a feeble  but 
imploring  tone.  “I’ll  come  out." 

I waited.  A man  crawled  out  from  under  the 
bed.  One  hand  was  covered  with  blood.  It 
must  have  been  from  my  last  pistol-shot. 

“ I have  any  quantity  of  shots  here,”  said  I. 
“You  may  as  well  give  up.  You  have  no  chance.” 

“ Don’t  kill  me,”  said  he. 

“If  you  be  quiet,”  said  I,  “I'll  dress  your 
w.ounds  as  I already  have  done  to  the  wounds  of 
these  other  wretches.  I would  have  fixed  up 
these  last  two,  but  you  wouldn’t  let  me.” 

He  said  nothing.  There  was  an  expression 
of  intense  pain  on  his  face.  He  was  a large, 
stout,  broad-built  man,  at  least  six  feet  high,  and 
far  stronger  than  I was. 

“I  wall  dress  your  wound,”  said  I,  “if  you 
promise  to  be  quiet.” 

He  promised. 


“If  you  make  the  slightest  movement,”  said 
I,  “I’ll  put  a bullet  through  your  head ; so  you 
had  better  be  quiet.” 

I w ent  up  to  him. 

“ Come,”  said  I,  “ I’ll  not  trust  you.  I won’t 
trust  you  unless  I tie  your  other  hand  up.” 

I had  my  pistol,  and  he  had  nothing  but  a 
knife.  He  flung  the  knife  down. 

“ Go  ahead,”  said  he. 

The  miserable  wretch  was  evidently  suffering 
awfully.  His  wrist  had  been  shot  through.  In 
his  pain  he  thought  of  nothing  but  relief.  At 
first  I intended  to  tie  up  his  other  hand,  but,  see- 
ing how  he  suffered,  I forebore. 

He  lay  down.  I put  my  pistols  in  my  side- 
pockets,  and  began  to  bind  up  his  hand.  It  was 
his  left  hand  that  was  wounded.  Suddenly  he 
plunged  his  right  hand  into  my  pocket.  I was 
on  the  watch ; for  there  was  something  in  the 
devil’s  face  that  made  me  distrust  him.  I seized 
his  hand  before  it  had  grasped  my  pistol,  and 
with  my  other  hand  I clutched  his  throat. 

He  had  only  one  hand  to  fight  with.  I si- 
lenced him  pretty  quickly.  His  hand  dropped. 
He  begged  for  his  life. 

“You  scoundrel!”  I cried,  “you  don’t  de- 
serve it.  Any  how  I’ll  spare  your  life.  But  I 
won’t  dress  your  wound,  and,  what's  more,  I’ll 
bind  your  hand.  ” 

I did  so.  lie  was  afraid,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  resist.  I bound  his  unwounded  hand  so  firm- 
ly that  he  could  not  free  it,  and  then,  leaving 
him,  I went  to  the  others.  One  of  these  was 
desperately  wounded.  A bullet  had  broken  his 
leg,  and  there  w'as  a stab  in  his  shoulder.  The 
other  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  I dressed  their 
wounds  as  well  as  I was  able,  and  then  waited 
for  further  developments.  There  I was  with  nine 
prisoners,  all  wounded.  Some  of  the  wretches 
were  asleep.  Those  who  were  awake  were  groan- 
ing in  their  pain. 

Nine  were  captured.  It  was  a very  good 
night’s  work.  I wondered  how  many  more 
there  might  be.  That,  however,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  out.  None  of  the  men  would  an- 
swer. They  all  kept  a surly  silence. 

“Well,”  said  I,  “I  don’t  care  how  many  of 
you  there  may  be.  I’m  ready  for  you  all.  I’ve 
got  enough  shots  here  to  last  me  for  some  days. 
The  only  thing  that  can  reduce  me  is  starvation ; 
but  then,  you  know,  if  I starve,  you’ll  have  to 
starve  too.  How  do  you  like  that  ?” 

Some  hours  passed  away.  No  one  came.  At 
last  I went  to  the  window  and  shouted  out, 

“ There  are  nine  wounded  men  up  here.  They 
all  want  food  and  drink.  If  any  body  comes  up 
I won’t  hurt  him.  Send  up  the  woman.” 

Nothing  was  said  for  a long  time.  At  last 
there  was  a rap  at  the  door. 

“ Who’s  there?” 

“ Me,”  said  a woman’s  voice. 

I opened  cautiously.  “If  there’s  any  body 
else,”  said  I,  “ I’ll  fire.” 

“ There’s  nobody  else,”  said  the  woman.  She 
came  in  carrying  a basket  full  of  things.  She 
went  up  and  down  several  times  bringing  provi- 
sions. 

She  informed  me  that  there  were  six  men  be- 
low, and  they  wished  to  parley  with  me.  I con- 
sented, and  held  a parley  for  some  time.  They 
offered  to  let  me  go  free  if  I would  promise  not 
to  molest  any  of  them  or  inform  on  them.  It 
was  a fair  offer,  but  a frown  from  the  woman 
made  me  suspect  foul  play.  I refused,  and  said 
I would  consider.  At  last  I offered  to  give  up 
the  prisoners  if  they  would  come  up  unarmed 
into  the  room,  and  let  me  go  in  peace.  This 
they  refused.  Our  parley  then  came  to  an  end. 

As  the  woman  left  for  the  last  time  I prepared 
to  fasten  the  door.  She  looked  anxiously  at  me. 
I bent  my  head  toward  her. 

“There’ll  be  teams  along  to-day,”  said  she, 
and  departed. 

Teams?  What  did  she  mean?  Evidently 
passers-by,  men  on  whom  I might  rely.  The 
thought  gave  me  fresh  hope. 

From  time  to  time  I amused  myself  with  call- 
ing to  the  men  below  from  the  windows.  I por- 
trayed the  sufferings  of  their  comrades,  told  them 
that  all  was  known,  and  that  1 was  determined 
to  save  my  life  and  denounce  them  if  I had  to 
wait  there  a month.  I informed  them  that  I 
had  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  that  any  of  them 
could  prove  it  in  his  own  person  if  he  chose.  No- 
thing was  said  in  reply  to  my  harangue. 

The  day  passed  on,  and  I began  to  anticipate 
another  night.  I felt  tired,  but  not  at  all  anx- 
ious. I could  have  stood  this  sort  of  thing  for 
three  or  four  nights.  The  wounded  men  suf- 
fered most.  The  man  whom  1 had  shot  last 
called  on  his  companions  to  “knock  under,”  but 
without  effect. 

At  hist,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
heard  the  noise  of  wheels  up  the  road.  I looked 
up.  There  was  a line  of  farmers’  wagons  ap- 
proaching. 

I was  saved ! 

They  came  up  to  the  door.  I shouted  to  them, 
informed  them  of  my  case,  and  leaped  out  of  the 
window  to  the  ground.  None  of  the  ruffians 
were  there  to  interfere  with  me.  They  had 
fled. 

I told  my  story.  The  team-drivers  espoused 
my  cause  with  the  greatest  ardor.  They  followed 
me  up  stairs  and  secured  all  the  ruffians.  I 
looked  out  for  the  woman  to  reward  her,  but  she 
had  gone.  My  horse  was  missing  also;  but  I 
did  not  mind  that.  I rode  in  the  teams  to 
Wheeling,  where  these  wretches  were  handed 
over  to  the  authorities,  and  punished  according 
to  their  deserts.  A search  was  instituted  after 
their  confederates,  and  four  out  of  the  six  were 
captured  and  punished.  For  myself  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  I admired  Colonel  Colt 
from  that  time  forth  as  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  the  human  species,  and  never  traveled  with- 
out revolvers. 

So  ended  Captain  Rolfs  story. 


A HINDOO  OPIUM-HOUSE. 

Those  who  have  read  the  strange  experience' 
detailed  in  the  new  volume  lately  published  by 
Harper  & Brothers,  entitled  “The  Opium  Hab- 
it,” will  find  the  following  description  of  an  En- 
glish gentleman’s  visit  to  a Hindoo  opium-house 
of  fascinating  interest : 

“ When  I was  stationed  at  Dum-Dum,  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  in  1859, 1 paid  a visit  to  one 
of  the  opium  smoking  and  chewing  houses,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Calcutta  unknown  to 
the  public.  The  laws  are  very  stringent  with 
regard  to  them,  and  the  difficulties  I met  with 
in  carrying  out  my  intention  of  visiting  one  of 
them  were  very  great.  My  curiosity  was  first 
excited  by  my  moonshee,  Mohammed  Bux,  who 
came  daily  to  give  me  instruction  in  Hindustani, 
and  described  those  dens  most  accurately  to  me, 
as  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them, 
his  father  being  a great  devotee  at  the  shrine  of 
— I suppose  I ought  to  say — Morpheus.  I pro- 
posed to  him  that  he  should  obtain  for  me  ad- 
mittance to  one  of  these  places,  and  he  promised 
to  try  do  so. 

“Mohammed  Bux  spoke  to  one  of  the  men 
who  kept  an  opium-house,  and  came  to  tell  me 
that  if  I would  swear  not  to  tell  the  police  how 
I obtained  admittance,  nor  give  any  informa- 
tion that  might  lead  to  the  place  being  discov- 
ered, that  then  I would  be  allowed  to  see  what  I 
pleased.  This  I refused.  I gave  my  word,  but 
would  not  swear.  It  was  finally  accepted  on  ac- 
count of  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  moon- 
shee. It  was  a bright  moonlight  night  when  we 
started  in  a gharrie,  or  native  carriage,  from 
Dum-Dum  to  Calcutta.  Dum-Dum  is  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  and  the  road 
runs  through  a low  marshy  ground,  rice-fields, 
and  cocoa-nut  groves.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock 
when  we  approached  the  China  Bazar.  Here 
we  had  to  slacken  our  pace  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  streets ; they  were  very  nar- 
row, having  on  either  side  a deep  ditch  or  sew- 
er uncovered,  the  effluvium  from  which  was  very 
offensive. 

“After  passing  through  many  ill-lighted,  nar- 
row streets,  we  at  length  came  to  a halt  in  front 
of  an  archway,  and  alighted.  Here  my  moon- 
shee spoke  a few  words  in  Ordu  to  a man  who 
was  loitering  about,  and  the  man  disappeared, 
telling  us  to  wait  for  him  in  the  shade.  We 
waited  there  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  three 
stately  Hindoos  made  their  appearance.  The 
moonshee  salaamed  very  lowly  to  them,  and 
seemed  to  treat  them  with  great  respect  — it 
was  all  policy  on  his  part.  They  took  me  aside 
and  cross-examined  me  very  closely  as  to  my 
object  and  motives  in  wishing  to  see  the  inside 
of  their  establishment.  I answered  frankly,  that 
I was  only  actuated  by  curiosity,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  injure  them  in  any  way.  We  were  then 
conducted  up  a flight  of  stone  stairs.  The  dark- 
ness was  positively  painful.  The  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  lofty  houses  in  the  native  part  of  Cal- 
cutta is  very  narrow  and  winding,  and  altogeth- 
er unlighted.  The  steps  are  a foot  and  a half 
high,  rendering  it  very  tiresome  to  go  up.  We 
were  quite  tired,  hot,  and  out  of  breath  when 
we  emerged  into  the  open  air  on  the  roof  of  the 
house.  All  the  houses  had  flat  roofs,  and  it  was 
possible  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other  on  the  tops  of  the  houses. 

“ We  went  on  some  hundred  yards,  and  there 
commenced  descending  into  another  house  by 
stairs  similar  to  the  one  in  the  first  house.  We 
had  not  got  far  when  we  were  stopped  by  two 
men  who  were  guarding  a door  to  our  right.  I 
had  to  deliver  up  my  revolver,  without  which  I 
seldom  went  far  since  the  mutiny.  A few  steps 
more  and  we  were  ushered  into  the  first  room — 
the  room  where  the  opium  was  issued  from. 
Here  there  was  a long  counter  covered  with 
zinc,  having  scales  fastened  at  intervals  all  along 
it,  and  behind  the  counter  were  some  dozen  na- 
tives busily  engaged  in  weighing  out  and  giving 
to  attendants  doses  of  the  poisonous  drug.  It 
was  kept  in  brass  jars  on  shelves  behind  the 
counter. 

“ The  men  issuing  the  opium,  bang,  etc. , w ere 
dressed  in  a very  gay  manner.  They  had  red 
turbans,  light  blue  cumberbunds  (cloth  round 
the  waist),  and  yellow  coats,  with  a great  pro- 
fusion of  lace  and  studs.  They  moved  about 
very  nimbly,  attending  to  all  calls  from  the  at- 
tendants who  came  from  the  rooms,  and  would 
have  put  to  shame  the  smartest  of  London  shop- 
boys.  As  they  wore  no  boots  or  shoes,  they 
moved  without  noise.  There  was  but  very  lit- 
tle noise  here ; a sort  of  smothered  hum  could 
be  heard  in  the  distance,  but  nothing  more. 
The  attendants  spoke  in  a whisper  when  they 
came  in  with  their  orders,  and  the  only  reply 
they  received  was  a nod  and  the  package  of 
opium,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  These  attend- 
ants were  low  caste  men,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and,  with  the  hair  closely  cut  and  beard  shaved, 
they  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  old 
Sepoy  presented  whenever  we  came  across  him 
after’ the  mutiny  (‘his  occupation  being  gone’). 

I ought  to  have  called  this  room  the  ‘ shop ;’  it 
was  presided  over  by  a very  old  man,  who  sat  in 
an  easy-chair  on  a raised  platform,  and  collected 
the  money  from  the  attendants  after  they  had  re- 
ceived the  drugs  from  the  gentlemen  behind  the 
counter.  He  was  lynx-eyed;  aud  out  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  men  running  in  and  out,  not 
one  could  escape  without  handing  in  the  money 
received  for  the  opium  from  the  customer,  al- 
though these  attendants  were  only  too  anxious 
to  cheat  if  opportunity  offered. 

“ One  of  the  Hindoo  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
ducted us  up  to  the  shop  now  advanced,  and  said 
he  was  ready  to  go  round  the  other  rooms  with 
us. 

“The  first  room  he  brought  us  into  was  a 
long,  low  room,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  so 
filled  with  smoke  that  we  were  unable  for  a time 
0tpj  ^<pnjjji|isfi|'8H|p-jhing  in  it.  When  our  eyes 
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NATURALIZATION  OF 
FOREIGNERS. 

In  view  of  the  coming  presidential 
election  the  manufacture  of  voters  in 
the  various  courts  of  New  York  city 
and  county  by  naturalization  pro- 
gresses with  unusual  rigor,  but  a still 
greater  pressure  is  threatened  in  a 
short  time  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers. Great ’efforts  are  making  to 
prevent  frauds ; lists  of  the  persons 
naturalized  and  their  residences  are 
published  in  the  Republican  papers, 
and  committees  of  Republican  clubs 
visit  the  houses  and  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  persons.  A 
common  method  of  obtaining  natu- 
ralization papers  for  voting  purposes 
is  for  the  rascal  applying  to  give  a 
false  address.  In  this  way  it  is  stated 
that  in  1867,  one  house,  containing 
not  more  than  four  or  five  voters, 
was  set  down  on  the  court  records 
as  the  residence  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty-eight  applicants  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  rate  of  manufacture  at  this 
time  is  about  one  hundred  a day. 
Our  engravings  on  this  page  illus- 
trate the  method  of  obtaining  the  cer- 
tificates. The  would-be  citizen  first 
visits  the  Naturalization  Bureau 
room,  City  Hall,  and  obtains  a cer- 
tificate setting  forth  that  he  has  made 
an  application  for  citizenship  at  that 
oflice,  and  that  such  application  has 
been  duly  filed  and  the  fees  paid. 
With  this  stamped  certificate  he  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  bar  of  one  of  the 
city  or  county  courts  and  undergoes 
a cross-questioning  on  the  part  of  the 
Judge.  His  friends  or  witnesses  are 
also  examined  as  to  his  character, 
antecedents,  as  to  the  length  of  his 
residence  in  this  country,  etc.  If  he 
“ passes”  the  Judge  he  presents  him- 
self at  the  desk  of  the  clerk  and  takes 
the  oath.  He  is  then  a citizen  of  this 
great  and  liberal  Government,  and 
authorized  to  vote  at  the  next  elec- 
tion as  seemetli  to  him  best — whether 
for  Grant  and  Peace,  or  Seymour 
and  Revolution. 


THE  YACHT  RACE.  gjj||i 

The  race  by  the  yachts  of  the  flpHHj 
New  York  Club  for  the  services  of  %’/ 
plate  given  by  Vice -Commodore 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jun.,  on  M/h,,  |l 
September  22,  was  the  most  spirited  mjflM 
of  the  season,  and  was  witnessed  by  i ym  > 
a large  number  of  persons  on  the  I / / 

boats  which  accompanied  the  con- 
testing yachts.  Our  illustrations  on 
page  644  will  give  the  reader  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  yachting  races  a 
clear  idea  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the 
contest. 

Five  sloops  and  three  yachts  made  “ the  start” 


SECURING  CERTIFICATES  OF  NATURALIZATION  IN  THE  CLERK’S  OFFICE,  CITY  nALL. 
[Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 


Sylvie  and  Phantom  slipped  their  anchors,  but 
the  Palmer  for  some  reason  had  to  raise  hers,  and 
thus  fell  far  behind  at  the  start.  The  race  was 


from  the  stake-boat,  anchored  in  the  Narrows  op- 
posite the  yacht  Club  House ; the  sloops  moved 
off  in  handsome  style  in  a cluster ; the  schooners 


EXAMINING  AND  SWEARING  NATURALIZED  CITIZENS. — [Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 
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BISCACHAS. 

SKETCHES  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  engravings  which  we  present  to  our  read- 
ers in  this  article  are  from  sketches  made  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  carrying  of  sheath-knives  in  the 
city  is  forbidden  by  law ; but  the  pro- 
hibition, if  it  extends  to  the  country,  is  a 
dead  letter  there.  Every  one  openly 
(and  sometimes  ostentatiously)  carries  a 
knife  in  his  belt,  and  it  is  too  often  em- 
ployed to  settle  disputes.  The  proper 
G audio  knife  is  a formidable  weapon, 
having  a broad  blade  about  six  teen  inches 
long ; but  various  kinds  are  in  use. 

Facons , or  short  swords,  are  common, 
similar  in  pattern  to,  but  of  much  greater 
length  than,  the  knife  here  engraved. 

The  hilts  and  sheaths  are  frequently  of 
real  or  imitation  silver. 

The  immense  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres 
swarm  with  an  animal  called  the  biscacha. 

It  is  classed  by  naturalists  among  the 
family  of  Chinchillidte,  and  the  order  of 
Rodentia.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
and  feeds  on  grass  or  on  the  roots  of 
the  gigantic  thistles  which  grow  in  im- 
penetrable jungles  all  over  the  country 
in  summer ; for  the  exact  nature  of  its 
diet  is  as  yet  undecided.  It  dwells  in 
deep  and  roomy  chambers,  under- 
ground, to  which  there  are  always  a 
number  of  passages  communicating  with 
the  surface — tunnels  large  enough  to 
admit  a boy.  By  destroying  large 
pieces  of  pasture,  the  biscacha  has  cre- 
ated a host  of  remorseless  enemies.  He 
is  suffocated  by  brimstone  fumes  blown 
into  his  subterranean  quarters  by  a ma- 
chine, and  is  shot  by  guns.  In  winter 
water  is  conducted  by  drains  into  his 
burrow  (and  it  requires  an  astonishing 
quantity  of  water  to  fill  it),  and  when 
compelled  to  come  forth  he  is  attacked 
by  dogs  and  spades.  Although  timid, 
or  at  least  retiring,  in  general,  he  displays 
the  most  dauntless  courage,  and  even  ferocity,  J 
when  brought  to  bay,  rushing  open-mouthed  at  J 


BUENOS  AYRES  BULLOCK-CART. 

men  and  dogs,  and  giving  ugly  bites  with  his  I 
long  incisors.  About  sunset  the  biscacha  comes  | 
out  to  breathe  the  air, 
and  may  be  seen  sitting 
gravely  at  the  month  of 
his  burrow ; ind  he  per- 
mits the  traveler,  and  all 
the  more  readily  when 
on  horseback,  to  ap- 
proach within  a few 
yards  of  him  without 
moving,  when,  all  at 
once,  as  if  some  dread- 
ful suspicion  had  entered 
his  brain,  he  pops  into 
his  hole,  uttering  his 
strange,  indescribable 
cty  as  he  retreats  un- 
derground. In  moon- 
light nights  biscachas 
are  to  be  seen,  like  black 
spots,  all  over  the  plains, 
and  when  a gun  is  fired 
the  whole  air  resounds 
with  their  peculiar  cries, 
mingled  with  those  of 
owls  and  lapwings.  Bis- 
cacha burrows  are  also 
almost  invariably  inhab- 
ited by  a curious  class  of 
tenants,  viz.,  Iit0  j>wft  j Tpjj  fry 


These  venture  abroad  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  although  we  suspect  their 
vision  is  rather  weak  in  the  glare  of 
noon.  They  sit  blinking  at  the 
mouth  of  the  common  burrows, 
turning  their  heads  rapidly  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  in  great  perplex- 
ity, when  you  pass,  and  then  flutter 
off,  like  large  moths,  to  a short  dis- 
tance, where  they  alight,  and  beck, 
and  bow,  and  stare,  and  scream,  in 
a very  ludicrous  manner. 

The  bullock-cart  of  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  rudest,  but  most  pi  ruresque, 
vehicle  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It 
is  very  lofty;  the  sides  are  con- 
structed of  canes,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  hides.  This  mon- 
strous machine  is  provided  with  a 
wooden  axle,  and  is  mounted  on 
huge  unshod  wheels  about  eight  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  drawn  by  six  bul- 
locks. The  8avage-looking  driver 
sits,  armed  with  a long  cane  having 
a sharp  spike  in  the  end,  on  the 
yoke,  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
shaft  oxen.  The  axle  is  never 
greased,  the  groaning  and  creaking  it  makes,  so 
horrible  to  a human  ear,  being  thought  to  en- 
courage the  cattle ; and  the  driver,  at  any  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  way,  as  an  additional  stimulant, 
gives  vent  to  the  most  diabolical  shouts  and 
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roars  of  laughter,  using  his  goad  to  increase  the 
persuasion  with  great  energy. 

The  bullock-cart,  though  rough  in 
appearance,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
work  it  has  to  perform.  It  carries 
a cargo  of  three  tons,  and,  by  the 
great  height  of  the  wheels,  goods  are 
saved  from  being  damaged  by  the 
water  with  which  the  whole  country 
is  flooded  in  winter.  Almost  all  the 
traffic  in  the  Argentine  Provinces  is 
carried  on  by  these  bullock-carts, 
which  often  perform  long  journeys, 
though  at  a slow  rate.  Many  of 
their  drivers  have  no  homes  but 
their  carts.  They  sleep  on  the 
ground,  with  a hide  for  a bed,  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  and  have 
learned  from  long  practice  to  make 
a fire,  to  roast  meat,  and  infuse  mate 
out  of  any  sort  of  materials  and  in 
the  most  unfavorable  places. 

The  Tuna,  a species  of  aloe 
(stunted  specimens  of  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
elsewhere),  grows  with  great  luxuriance  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  springing  from  the  ground  with  a 
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crowd  of  leaves,  each  leaf  seeming  determined 
to  elbow  its  way  whether  there  be  room  for  it  or 
not.  Home  of  the  leaves  attain  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length,  about  ten  inches  in  breadth,  and 
five  or  six  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  a leathery  skin ; but  the  inside  is  as 
soft  as  a turnip.  The  internal  substance,  how- 
ever, is  composed  of  fibres  which  make  excellent 
sewing  thread  and  cloth;  twine  and  cordage 
have  been  manufactured  from  them.  The  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  sharp  prickles. 
This  singular  plant  sends  forth  a flowering  stalk 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  which  grows  to 
maturity  within  a few  weeks,  and  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a tree.  This  spurious  tree,  although 
worthless  to  the  carpenter,  is  of  use  to  the  bar- 
ber, who  makes  hones  of  the  pith.  The  stalk 
of  the  aloe  contains  a large  quantity  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  in 
other  countries,  a spirituous  liquor  is  made  from 
the  sap.  It  is  called  Pulque  in  Mexico,  and, 
according  to  Hir  Woodbine  Parish,  is  the  princi- 
pal drink  of  the  lower  orders  there.  Cattle  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  as  the  same  excellent  authority 
informs  us,  eagerly  watch  the  fall  of  the  stalk, 
and  get  intoxicated  on  the  juice.  The  tuna  is 
used  as  a fence;  but  is  held  in  small  esteem  as 
such,  being  apt,  when  it  falls,  to  take  the  bank 
it  is  intended  to  support  down  with  it,  as  a drunk- 
ard does  his  family.  The  eight-sided  cactus  is 
also  used  as  a fence,  and  makes  a most  gro- 
tesque one. 

The  hornero,  or  builder,  is  a bird  about  the 
size  of  a lark,  and  builds  an  ingenious  nest  of 
compounded  mud  and  horse- dung,  fully  as  large 
as  a man’s  head — placing  it  wherever  it  can  find 
a suitable  tree  or  fence-post.  It  prefers  a post 
with  a forked  top;  but  has  no  objection  to  a 
fork  with  a single  bent  prong.  It  seems  to  scorn 
concealment,  and  often  builds  upon  the  top  of  a 
post  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  in  a situation 
where  the  nest  can  be  seen  half  a mile  off.  We 
have  seen  nests  built  on  the  fence  of  a corral, 
where  thirty  or  forty  horses  were  shut  up  during 
the  day,  and  in  other  places  where  disturbances 
were  frequent.  Conjugal  love  in  many  birds 
seems  only  to  blaze  at  certain  seasons ; but  the 
affection  of  the  hornero  is  more  enduring.  You 
may  see  the  faithful  pair  busy  all  the  year  round, 
building  or  repairing  their  happy  home.  When- 
ever a shower  falls  they  are  hard  at  work.  The 
nest,  when  half  completed,  looks  like  a bowl  set 
on  edge,  and  every  addition  of  material  is  care- 
fully pecked  and  compacted  by  the  industrious 
birds.  The  wall  on  one  side  is  continued  around 
the  front ; but  bending  inward  before  it  reaches 
the  outer  edge,  forms  a partition  that  divides  the 
interior  from  the  entrance.  The  latter  is  wide 
enough  to  admit  a man’s  hand ; which,  however, 
from  the  strong  partition,  can  not  penetrate  to 
the  interior.  The  walls  of  the  nest  are  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  almost  as  strong  as  brick.  When 
a nest  is  knocked  down,  the  poor  birds  do  not 
fly  off  in  despair  at  the  destruction  of  what  has 
cost  them  months  of  assiduous  labor,  but  begin 
at  once  to  build  it  anew,  often  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. They  show  us  a good  example  in  many 
ways. 


A STRANGE  WHALING  CRUISE. 

The  good  ship  Lone  Star  had  been  eleven 
months  out,  and  her  whaling  cruise  had  not,  as 
yet,  proved  very  successful,  when  she  ran  short 
of  wood  and  water  while  beating  about  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel  under  easy  sail,  and  with  all 
hands  on  the  look-out  tor  any  sperm-whale  un- 
fortunate enough  to  heave  in  sight. 

It  was  my  first  voyage  as  mate,  and  I was  pac- 
ing the  quarter-deck  in  no  very  enviable  frame 
of  mind — for  my  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voy- 
age were  promising  to  be  but  small — when  the 
captain  sent  for  me  to  join  him  in  the  cabin. 

Leaving  one  of  our  boat-steerers  in  charge  of 
the  deck,  I went  below,  and  found  my  superior 
poring  over  a chart  spread  out  on  the  saloon  table. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Wylie,”  6aid  he,  “ whales  are  kind 
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of  scarce,  so  I am  thinking  of  putting  into  the 
Comorin  Islands  for  a supply  of  wood  and  wa- 
ter. Take  a look  at  the  chart.” 

I did  so,  and  found  that  we  were  only  about 
forty  miles  from  the  land  referred  to.  Coincid- 
ing with  the  captain’s  view,  I received  his  in- 
structions, and  returned  on  deck  to  alter  the 
ship's  course  and  steer  for  the  islands. 

That  day  we  made  but  little  progress.  To- 
ward noon  the  light  and  fitful  breeze  fled  alto- 
gether, nor  could  our  most  ancient  mariners  woo 
hack  its  coy  presence  with  their  indefatigable 
•ind  superstitious  whistling. 

Slowly  and  regularly  the  trim  Lone  Star  rose 
md  fell  upon  the  steady  hearings  of  the  glassy 
ea.  Htrange,  lead  on -colored  fish,  of  dolphin- 
-liape,  but  otherwise  unlike  any  finny  denizen  I 
ever  saw  before,  swam  lazily  around  our  motion- 
less black  hull;  odd-looking  jelly-fish,  slimy  and 
;hiny,  with  huge  aud  hairy  feelers  stretching  far 
mt  to  clutch  their  prey,  floated  among  them ; 
mwieldy,  ulmost  shapeless,  and  altogether  use- 
less sun  fish  sculled  slowly  past  us  with  their  two 
peat  sid  tins.  Now  and  then,  with  a sudden 
dash  of  tire  smooth  waters,  a shoal  of  silvery 
lying-fish  would  dart  into  the  air,  and  skim 
wiftly  along  on  outstretched  wing,  just  dip  upon 
he  surface  of  the  water  again  to  damp  their  drv- 
ng  pinions,  and  then  double  off  in  another  di- 
ection  to  elude  their  relentless  anc’  untiring  ene- 
uies — the  fierce  albicore  and  the  timble  bonita 
ever  on  their  track, .darting  along  a foot  or  so 
eneath  the  surface.  Ravenous,  unfaltering,  and 
letermined,  these  fish-eating  fish  would  follow 
iie  frightened  little  fugitives  till  some  poor  wing- 
'd thing  fell  tired  and  despairing  into  the  fang- 
distening  jaws  just  thrust  an  inch  or  two  out  of 
he  water  to  catch  it.  Here  the  swift  and  glit- 
‘ ci'ing  dolphin,  swiftest  of  all  fish,  would  chase 
the  silvery  prey  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  now 
and  then  revealing  its  course  by  immense  bounds 
through  the  air,  often  of  twenty  yards  and  more ; 
there,  an  ominous -looking,  tall,  black  object, 
standing  still  and  uprighf  from  the  water,  told 
where  lay  the  lurking  and  quiescent  shark — for 
that  ugly  angular  thing  was  his  straight  dorsal 
fin  ; while  the  gaudily-striped  black  and  golden 
little  pilot-fish  might  be  seen  shooting  about  1x5- 
neath  the  vessel  s quarter,  every  now  and  then 
darting  off  to  its  savage  lord  and  master.  Birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  unknown  name,  and  curi- 
ous cry,  came  ever  and  anon,  to  gaze  for  a mo- 
ment at  our  long  black  ship  and  her  taper  spars ; 
and  then  off  thev  flew  among  the  brilliant  little 
insects  and  splendidly-painted  butterflies  which 
were  winging  their  frail  flights  across  the  bosom 
of  the  sleeping  Mozambique  Channel. 

However,  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night 
a light  breeze  sprang  uj , so  that  we  made  the 
land  soon  after  midnight,  when  we  stood  oft'  and 
on  till  daylight,  and  hen  sailed  slowly  into  the 
sheltered  anchorage  formed  by  the  Comorin  Isl- 
ands and  the  neighboring  main  land  of  Africa. 

After  coming  to  an  anchor  all  hands  went  to 
breakfast,  and  when  the  cravings  of  the  inner 
man  had  become  duly  satisfied,  I armed  the  crew 
of  my  own  whale-boat,  and  set  off  for  the  shore 
on  a reconnoitring  expedition,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  natives — hostile  or  peaceable 
— were  to  be  met  with,  and  also  to  pick  out  the 
most  likely  spots  whence  to  obtain  a supply  of 
wood  and  water. 

Hoisting  the  sail,  a light  fair  wind  soon  waft- 
ed us  to  the  nearest  little  islet.  But  here  no- 
thing rewarded  our  patient  search.  Low,  im- 
penetrable jungle,  together  with  soft  black  mud, 
marked  with  what  astonished  us,  the  footprints 
of  some  strange  and  monstrous  beast,  formed  an 
altogether  uninviting  wilderness.  Proceeding  to 
the  next  and  largest  island  of  the  group,  howev- 
er, we  found  abundance  of  good  water,  and  a fair 
proportion  of  dry  wood  trees  fit  for  our  purpose. 
Having  selected  a suitable  landing-place,  and 
seen  no  trace  of  inhabitants,  I gave  the  order  to 
shove  off,  and  the  boat’s  head  was  once  more 
turned  toward  her  massive  mistress,  looming  fiiir 
and  tall,  at  anchor  in  the  distance.  The  main 
land  was  only  a mile  or  so  from  where  we  now 
lay  on  our  oars ; and  as  I gazed  in  that  direc- 
tion the  temptation  to  visit  it — the  curiosity  to 
explore  a strange  coast — came  strong  upon  me. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  I to  my  crew,  “what  do 
you  say  for  a stretch  as  far  as  the  shore  away 
there  ? There  is  a leading  wind,  fair  going  and 
coming,  and  we  might  find  better  wood  and  wa- 
ter.” 

This  latter  expression  of  opinion  was  to  save 
my  dignity  from  suffering  by  any  suspicion  of 
idle  curiosity. 

Of  course,  my  men  were  only  too  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  a run  ashore — the  islands  being 
small,  uninteresting,  and  uninhabited. 

Hauling  aft  the  main-sheet,  and  keeping  the 
boat  away  for  the  desired  coast,  I left  Long  Tom, 
my  boat-steerer,  in  charge,  and  stretched  myself 
out  in  the  stern-sheets,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew 
followed  my  example  by  throwing  themselves 
into  the  most  comfortable  positions  they  could 
find  along  the  thwarts. 

The  breeze  was  gradually  falling  lighter,  and 
for  some  time  we  sailed  gently  on,  still  and  si- 
lent, save  for  the  musical  lap  lap  of  the  ripples 
against  our  bows. 

The  soothing  aspects  of  nature  tended  to  throw 
me  into  a dreamy  sort  of  reverie,  from  which  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  my  boat-steerer’s  ex- 
clamation : 

“ I saw  a black  skin  shining  in  the  sun  just 
then,  Hir.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  drowsily,  “it  is  only  a bottle- 
nose  or  porpoise.” 

And  I did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  raise  my 
head  above  the  gunnel. 

A few  moments  elapsed,  and  we  had  got  into 
shallow  water,  when  Long  Tom  shouted : 

“There  it  is  again  !” 

“ Where  away  ? Where  away  ?”  I cried,  star- 
tled bv  his  animation. 

0f h?T|a«Hv,ft>fc|‘Tlointing ahead ; “audit’s 
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no  porpoise,  nor  bottle-nose,  nor — any  thing  as 
ever  I seed  ’afore,  as  wears  thick  skin !” 

All  eyes  were  now  straining  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  Long  Tom’s  strange  discovery. 

“ There  she  blows ! There  she  blows ! ” came 
in  chorus  from  my  men,  as  a large  black  back 
rose  slowly  above  the  surface,  rolled  steadily 
over,  with  a motion  just  like  that  of  a spouting 
or  playing  whale,  and  then  sank  out  of  sight  only 
a short  distance  ahead. 

“ Wait  a bit,  my  lads,”  said  I.  “ Unship  the 
mast ; stow  away  the  sail ; then  out  oars,  and 
we’ll  soon  see  what  it  is.” 

My  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  Then  my 
sturdy  oarsmen  gave  way  with  a will,  and  the 
light  whale-boat  was  soon  darting  swiftly  for- 
ward to  where  the  object  of  our  curiosity  had  last 
appeared. 

1 was  standing  on  the  bow  platform,  directing 
Long  Tom  at  the  steering  oar,  when  suddenly 
we  “ brought  up  all  standing”  against  something 
hard,  upon  which  the  boat  had  run  “stem  on, 
like  a nor ’west  buffalo,”  as  my  mariners  expressed 
it. 

“ Stam  all ! Stam  all !”  I roared. 

As  the  boat  was  backed  off,  an  enormous  beast 
heavily  raised  its  huge  head  out  of  the  water, 
gave  us  a look,  uttered  a loud  sort  of  snorting 
bellow,  and  then  sank  down  again  in  the  muddy 
water,  through  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
discern  it. 

“ Holy  sailor,  Bill !”  I heard  the  bow  oarsman 
say  to  his  nearest  shipmate.  ‘ ‘ What  is  it  ? I'm 
blessed  if  ever  I saw  such  a thing  afore,  and  I’ve 
been  whaling,  man  and  boy,  nigh  upon  twenty 
years.” 

‘ * Pass  me  up  the  iron,  boys,”  said  I,  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation,  “and  if  it  comes  within 
reach  again  we’ll  soon  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
creature  it  is.” 

A whale-boat  is  never  without  the  gear  of  her 
profession ; and  so,  when  my  men  saw  me  handle 
the  harpoon,  they  gave  an  approving  shout,  and 
eagerly  gave  way  again  in  obedience  to  my  order 
for  them  to  pull  ahead. 

With  iron  poised  and  ready,  I was  intently 
watching  for  the  strange  monster’s  reappearance, 
when  my  boat-stearer  cried : 

“There  they  are,  ’way  inshore,  there;  a hull 
school  ov  ’em.  ” 

Sure  enough,  the  glistening  black  backs  tum- 
bling about  in  the  foamy  white  water  showed 
where  a number  of  the  unknown  fish  or  strange 
amphibious  animals  were  enjoying  themselves. 

“Look  out  ahead,  Sir!  Look  out  ahead!” 
roared  Tom  again.  “There’s  somethin’  just 
broke  water.” 

The  next  moment  I had  darted  my  iron  into 
a back  as  broad  as  that  of  a whale  calf,  and  was 
shouting : 

“Stam  all!  Stam  all!  Back  water,  my 
boys !” 

As  the  boat  shot  back  and  the  line  ran  cut, 
the  monster  that  I had  harpooned  made  despe- 
rate plunges  to  reach  us.  As  it  rolled  and  tossed 
about  in  its  agony  and  surprise,  I saw  enough  of 
it  to  know  that  we  had  fixed  a hippopotamus. 

Giving  a succession  of  savage  roars,  and  vain- 
ly trying  to  grasp  the  firmly-holding  iron  with 
its  tremendous  teeth,  the  wounded  beast  sank 
tlown  in  the  muddy  water,  here  only  a couple  of 
fathoms  deep.  Then  the  air-bubbles  rising  to 
the  surface  as  he  breathed,  together  with  the  long 
crimson  track  as  he  bled,  showed  11s  exactly  the 
course  that  he  was  taking,  and  this  was  direct 
for  his  companions  sporting  together  inshore. 

Our  prey  went  at  a great  speed,  considering 
his  ponderous  build,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
follow,  or  cut  the  line — the  last  thing  I thought 
of ; so,  in  a very  few  moments  we  found  ourselves 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  of  hippopotami, 
whose  huge,  unshapely  heads  were  rising  all 
around,  while  the  wicked  glitter  of  their  savage- 
looking little  eyes  seemed  concentrated  upon  us 
with  looks  of  wonder,  fury,  and  surprise. 

J ust  then,  unable  to  stay  beneath  the  surface 
any  longer,  the  wounded  monster  rose  to  breathe, 
and  then  turned  upon  us  with  a terrific  roar. 

“Stam  all!  Starn  all  for  your  lives!”  I 
shouted. 

The  tough  ash  oars  urged  us  clear  of  the  sav- 
age brute's  charge,  but  then  the  boat-steerer 
cried : 

“Hold  on,  Sir!  Hold  water!  Here’s  half 
a dozen  ov  ’em  astern  coming  right  for  us.” 

“Hold  water,  every  man!”  I roared;  then, 
es] lying  a clear  course  to  the  right,  continued, 
“ Tull  the  port  oars.  So!  Now  give  way  of  all ; 
give  way,  my  lads ! Bull  for  your  lives !”  And 
1 was  paying  out  line  all  the  time. 

But  up  from  the  murky  water  rose  two  of  the 
brutes,  one  on  either  side,  only  a few  feet  distant, 
and  with  huge  distended  jaws  they  rushed  upon 

.■snatching  up  one  of  the  boat-axes,  while  Long 
Tom  left  his  steering-oar  to  the  next  man,  and 
similarly  armed  himself,  I sprang  to  where  one 
of  the  hippopotami  was  almost  touching  the  gun- 
nel, and  then,  with  all  my  strength,  dashed  the 
keen  axe-blade  into  its  flat  black  nose.  With  a 
roar  louder  than  that  of  a dozen  wild  bulls  of 
Madagascar,  the  monster  vanished,  spouting 
blood.  Long  Tom  had  also  succeeded  in  driving 
oft'  its  companion,  though  not  before  the  latter 
had  made  a great  rent  in  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  had  also  very  nearly  capsized  her.  A shud- 
der ran  through  us  at  our  narrow  escape — we  had 
not  time  for  more. 

The  rest  of  the  shoal  had  now  come  up,  and 
we.e  making  the  foam  fly  in  every  direction  as 
they  dashed  through  the  water  to  attack  us. 

It  was  a terribly  critical  moment ! We  could 
1:0  longer  escape  by  rowing,  for  the  monsters 

. e all  around.  If  once  they  should  succeed  in 
< vorturning  our  frail  boat,  we  would  assuredly 
perish  horribly  among  them ; their  gleaming  great 
tusks  and  wide  gaping  jaws  would  pitilessly  rend 
and  tear  us  limb  from  limb. 

Very  fortunately,  0 to  me 


that  I had  somewhere  read  of  hippopotami  being 
frightened  at  the  noise  of  fire-arms,  though  I 
well  knew  that  their  amazingly  tough  skins  were 
quite  proof  against  ordinary  spherical  leaden 
bullets. 

“ Pick  up  your  muskets — be  quick,  my  lads !” 
I cried,  acting  upon  the  inspiration.  “ Let  each 
man  choose  an  object ; then  fire  all  together.” 

Just  as  the  fierce  little  pig-like  eyes  were  glar- 
ing close  upon  us,  and  the  terrible  white  fangs 
were  glistening  in  close  proximity,  the  loud  roar 
of  our  volley  echoed  across  the  water,  and  then 
the  sulphurous  smoke-wreaths  hid  the  plunging 
monsters  from  our  sight.  At  the  same  instant, 
however,  one  enormous  beast  reared  its  vast  body 
half  out  of  the  sea,  and  every  man  shuddered  as 
he  expected  it  would  dash  our  weak  boat  to 
atoms ; but,  at  the  flash  and  noise  of  the  guns  it 
fell  back,  though,  even  in  doing  so,  it  nearly 
capsized  us,  and  half-filled  our  little  craft  with 
water.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  our  for- 
midable pursuers  had  disappeared.  After  a mo- 
mentary pause  in  thankfulness  at  our  marvelous- 
ly narrow  escape,  the  whaling  spirit  returned, 
and  I said : 

“ Pass  me  a lance,  Long  Tom,  and  we’ll  set- 
tle the  fellow  we’re  fast  to,  any  how.  Give  way, 
my  hearties,  and  let  the  two  bow  hands  haul  in 
the  line.” 

Proceeding  thus,  we  soon  came  up  with  the 
wounded  beast.  Then,  for  a moment  poising 
the  bright  lance  over  my  right  shoulder,  I sent 
it  deep  to  the  heart  of  our  unwieldy  victim.  With 
a few  tremendous  roars,  and  after  a last  despe- 
rate struggle  to  reach  us,  the  strange  amphibious 
creature  went  into  its  “ flurry.  ” After  sinking 
for  a few  moments,  it  once  more  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  like  a dead  whale,  floated  on  its  side. 

With  considerable  trouble  we  managed  to  tow 
our  prize  alongside  the  Lone  Star.  Upon  meas- 
uring the  carcass  we  found  it  14  feet  from  stem 
to  stern — or  rather,  nose  to  tail — and  no  less  than 
twenty-three  in  girth.  It  was  an  immense  brute, 
sure  enough.  That  night  our  mariners,  long 
tired  of  salt  junk,  rejoiced  over  tender,  succulent, 
and  well-flavored  hippopotamus  steak,  for  we 
found  the  flesh  of  the  monster  remarkably  good, 
even  delicious. 


GHEEL,  A COLONY  OF  THE 
INSANE. 

To  the  east  of  Anvars,  in  Brittany,  is  a place 
called  Gheel,  whose  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in 
number,  and  mostly  employed  in  farm  work, 
have  admitted  into  their  family  life  the  insane, 
who  form  a tenth  of  their  number.  The  cost  of 
board  ranges  from  $200  to  $400  per  annum. 
The  Administration  fixes  a minimum  cost  for  the 
poor.  No  family  receives  more  than  two  or  three 
insane  persons.  No  particular  style  of  dress  or 
other  conventional  sign  distinguishes  the  insane 
from  others.  This  family  life  is  suited  to  the 
affections,  which  often  presene  their  force  after 
the  intellect  has  lost  its  light.  The  influence  of 
women  and  children  is  remarkably  happy  over 
the  insane.  The  largest  liberty  is  allowed,  the 
patient  may  go  and  come,  help  in  the  work  that 
is  on  hand,  or  be  idle,  at  pleasure.  Constraint 
is  never  used  as  a means  of  direction.  The  mad- 
man, who  elsewhere  is  locked  up  like  a danger- 
ous wild  beast,  and  whose  mere  approach  excites 
the  terror  of  women  and  of  the  timid,  circulates 
freely  at  Gheel,  in  the  houses,  or  abroad  upon 
the  street  or  high-road,  through  gardens  and 
fields.  As  a general  rule  he  is  allowed  to  enter 
any  public  place ; in  the  cafe's  he  reads  the  pa- 
I>ers,  plays  cards,  or  joins  in  conversation.  On 
market -days  he  is  only  watched  a little  more 
closely  if  subject  to  certain  freaks.  Sympathy 
and  example  suffice  to  attract  between  half  and 
two-thirds  of  the  insane  to  useful  labor.  Females 
and  the  aged  are  interested  in  the  duties  of  the 
household.  Artisans  find  places  in  the  local 
shops,  others  in  field  and  garden  work,  where 
the  aspects  of  nature,  the  open  air,  movement 
and  variety  render  such  work  as  salutary  to  the 
patient  as  it  is  helpful  to  their  hosts.  Among 
the  arts,  music  especially  affords  amusements  in 
which  all  participate.  M.  Duval  tells  us  of  a 
choral  society  founded  by  a mad  violinist,  nick- 
named the  Grand  Colbert.  His  portrait  adorns 
the  room  in  which  the  Society  meets  to  practice, 
previous  to  taking  part  in  patriotic  or  religious 
fetes.  The  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Dymphna, 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  succeeded  to  the 
rude  chapel  in  which  the  seventh  century  saint 
worshiped,  is  ever  open  to  her  poor  devotees. 
They  attend  regular  services  there,  besides  wan- 
dering in  at  will,  when  wishing  for  solitude  and 
quiet. 

Singing  lessons  are  provided  for  the  patients 
at  Gheel.  Any  special  gift  or  taste  develops 
itself  in  this  kindly  atmosphere,  where  instead 
of  living  a life  of  isolation,  these  poor  creatures 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  sympathy. 

Friendships  are  often  formed  between  the  in- 
sane and  their  guardians  which  exist  after  the 
cure  of  the  former.  The  entente  cordiale  which 
commonly  exists  between  a family  and  the  in- 
mate occasionally  reverses  the  order  of  things 
strangely.  Take  the  case  of  a poor  German 
weaver,  who  lost  his  reason  in  consequence  of 
anxiety  on  the  score  of  poverty.  He  was  board- 
ed with  an  artisan  at  Gheel,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  calming  and  restoring  the  troubled  mind 
of  his  guest.  Before  this  work  was  accom- 
plished, however,  the  artisan  died,  leaving  his 
widow  and  four  children  almost  destitute.  The 
German  weaver  observed  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  the  sorrow  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  He  seemed  at  once  to  real- 
ize the  position  of  affairs.  Calmly  and  seriously 
he  accepted  the  responsibility  which  he  consid- 
ered was  imposed  on  him  by  gratitude.  He  em- 
ployed his  returning  health  of  body  and  mind  in 
working  for  the  family  of  his  kind  host.  He  has 
constituted  himself  sole  bicad-winner  for  the 


widow  and  orphans.  He  gives  a good  educa- 
tion to  the  latter,  and  a more  touching  sight  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  than  the  picturesque  old 
German,  now  sixty-eight  years  old,  accompany- 
ing to  church  on  Sundays  the  adopted  children, 
who  regard  him  as  a father. 

A strict  and  enlightened  supervision  is  main- 
tained not  only  by  physicians  established  at  Gheel, 
but  by  a committee  of  local  officers  who  preside 
over  the  administration  of  the  colony.  This  so- 
cial life  is,  moreover,  too  open  for  any  abuse  to 
escape  comment.  It  is  extremely  rare  that  any 
accident  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  lib- 
erty allowed  to  the  insane.  Among  the  cases 
classed  as  curable  from  GO  to  Go  per  cent,  have 
been  cured,  and  a marked  improvement  is  ob- 
served in  the  general  condition  of  all  the  patients 
under  these  conditions  of  personal  liberty,  gentle 
treatment,  and  the  play  of  the  social  affections. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Ole  Bull  generally  spends  his  summers  at  Vale- 
strand,  a quiet  and  secluded  spot,  situated  in  a charm- 
ing valley  in  Norway,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Ber- 
gen. In  the  autumn  he  commences  his  professional 
tours.  He  has  several  brothers  residing  in  Bergen, 
and  many  relatives.  His  wife  died  In  I860.  He  has 
one  son  and  two  daughters  now  living ; the  son,  Alex- 
ander, is  at  present  in  America.  The  Norwegians  are 
noted  for  being  somewhat  superstitious,  and  his  house- 
keeper asserts  that  after  he  has  gone  away  the  tones 
of  his  violin  are  distinctly  heard  in  the  music-room. 
Neighbors  also  report  that  they  have  heard  the  organ 
in  the  music-room  played  by  mysterious  hands  long 
after  the  inmates  of  the  villa  had  retired. 

The  pedestrian,  Weston,  is  convinced  that  walking 
upon  a circular  track  is  against  nature— unnatural  to 
either  man  or  horse.  In  his  own  case  he  has  found 
that  it  produced  dizziness  and  nausea,  and  an  inabili- 
ty to  eat  needful  substantial  food ; whereas,  he  says, 
that  when  walking  on  the  highway  he  has  always  eat- 
en heartily,  and  has  never  been  troubled  with  any 
uncomfortable  feelings  in  head  or  stomach.  Mr.  Wes- 
ton will  attempt,  on  or  about  the  5th  of  October,  to 
walk  100  accurately-measured  miles  on  the  roads  in 
Westchester  County  in  less  than  23  hours. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  the  pulse  of  young  ladies 
generally  beats  stronger  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  than 
at  the  wrist.  This  curious  fact  in  palpitating  physi- 
ology should  be  observed  by  all  young  men  of  an  in- 
vestigating turn. 

An  English  meteorologist  has  proved  to  the  Astro* 
nomical  Society  that  the  heat  reflected  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  affects  our  atmosphere.  Many  per- 
sons have  noticed  that  the  sky  is  usually  clear  about 
the  time  of  full  moon.  The  explanation  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison—the  above-mentioned  meteorologist— is  that  the 
reflected  heat,  being  entirely  absorbed  by  our  atmos- 
pheric vapor,  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air  above 
the  clouds,  which  then  evaporate  more  freely,  and 
renders  the  atmosphere  clearer. 

At  a recent  public  dinner,  given  in  connection  with 
the  cattle  show  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  the  orator, 
after  alluding  pleasantly  to  the  claims  now  put  forth 
by  the  “ women’s  rights”  people,  and  expressing  his 
satisfaction  with  woman  as  she  is,  gave  the  following 
toast:  “ The  Corning  Woman — may  it  be  a long  time 
before  she  arrives !" 

It  is  rumored  that  a company  is  being  organized  in 
this  city  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  velocipedes 
in  opposition  to  the  city  railroad  cars.  In  the  new 
arrangement  probably  nobody  will  be  expected  to 
stand  up  or  to  hang  on  by  a strap,  which  will  be  an 
improvement.  By-the-way,  since  the  cars  are  not  pri- 
vate carriages,  why  do  people  behave  in  them  as  if 
they  were  ? We  do  not  refer  to  gentlemen  exclusive- 
ly, nor  to  ladies  either,  but  to  car-riders  in  general. 
A discreditably  large  number  of  persons  seat  them- 
selves ad  libitum  in  the  cars,  and  retain  their  posi- 
tion, spread  out  to  their  fullest  size,  in  delightful  un- 
consciousness of  the  wants  or  feelings  of  any  new- 
comers. Not  unfrequently,  when  a seat  is  really  not 
two-thirds  full  and  some  one  enters  the  car  and  glances 
inquiringly  around,  those  seated  remain  spread  out, 
either  quite  oblivious  to  sublunary  affairs,  or  obtuse- 
ly staring  at  the  standing  person  as  if  he  or  she  be- 
longed to  another  race  of  beings.  The  idea  of  civilly 
moving  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  and  making  room 
for  the  last  comer  to  sit,  seems  never  to  euter  their 
heads.  We  are  not  speaking  of  times  when  the  seats 
of  the  car  are  really  full— then  all  can  consult  their  own 
pleasure,  gallantry,  or  benevolence,  in  regard  to  re- 
signing their  seats ; but  for  the  credit  of  our  city,  for 
the  sake  of  common  civility,  let  all  who  ride  in  pub- 
lic conveyances  indicate  that  they  live  in  a civilized 
community,  and  have  had  some  measure  of  good- 
breeding. If  seeds  of  politeness  are  scattered  in  pub- 
lic places,  in  time  they  will  bear  fruit. 

The  Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas  are  fifty-four  in  num- 
ber, having  a mean  temperature  of  134°  Fahrenheit. 
They  range,  respectively,  from  93°  to  150°  Fahrenheit, 
and  totally  discharge  317  gallons  of  water  every  min- 
ute. On  the  western  slope  of  Hot  Spring  Mountain— 
a margin  of  the  Ozark  group— at  an  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  these  natural  ther- 
mal fountains  issue.  The  village  and  valley,  respect- 
ively, bear  the  name  of  Hot  Springs,  and  present, 
in  location,  an  attractive  and  romantic  appearance. 
Rheumatic  affections  and  skin  diseases  are  said  to  be 
relieved  by  these  baths. 

Scene  at  the Hotel,  Long  Branch.  Place,  din- 

ing-room. Waiter  brings  coffee,  with  the  hot  milk  in 
a common  cup.  Gentleman  hesitates  how  to  pour  it 
without  burning  his  fingers.  “John,  why  do  you 
briug  hot  milk  in  this  cup  instead  of  in  a pitcher  ?’’ 
“ Pitchers  all  packed  up,  Sir.”  As  nothing  can  be 
done  in  that  case  gentlemau  manages  as  well  as  he 
can.  “ The  salt,  John,"  which  is  brought.  “And  a 
salt-spoon.”  “ No  salt-spoons,  Sir — all  packed  up !" 
“ Then  whittle  down  a tea-spoon,  and  bring  it !"  At 
which  sally  the  waiter  grins  broadly.  Presently  the 
gentleman  desires  some  fine  sugar  for  his  melon, 
which,  after  some  delay,  is  brought  in  a wine-glass ! 
Gentleman  eyes  it  dubiously.  “Sugar-bowls  packed, 
John?"  “Yes,  Sir,"  with  another  broad  smile.  Ex- 
amination proves  the  sugar  to  be  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  packed-up  bowl,  and— well,  not  “first- 
class."  “John,”  says  he,  cheerfully,  “I  wish  you 

would  just  step  down  to  H ’s  Hotel,  and  borrow  a 

little  clean  sugar  for  me !’’  John  laughs  audibly,  bus- 
tles about,  and  finds  another  sugar-bowl— f.  e.  wine- 
glass—full.  But  the  season  is  a little  too  far  past— and 
the  gentleman  takes  the  next  train  home. 

According  to  current  report,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Ocean  House,  Newport,  made  $20,000  clear  in  about 
two  months.  Very  good  business  1 

That  curiosity,  called  the  Resurrection  Plant,  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  part  of  Mexico.  These  plants 
during  the  rainy  season  flourish  luxuriantly ; but  when 
the  dry  weather  and  hot  sun  scorch  the  earth,  they, 
too,  dry  and  curl  up,  and  blow  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind.  To  all  appearance  they  are  dead ; but  as 


soon  as  the  rain  comes  again,  the  roots  suck  up  the 
water,  the  leaves  unfold  and  assume  a beautiful 
emerald -green  appearance.  No  matter  where  the 
plant  may  be  it  only  asks  for  water,  and  at  once 
bursts  into  new  life.  Having  purchased  one  of  these 
tufts,  and  placed  it  in  a plate  filled  with  water,  it  will 
gradually  unfold  and  take  on  a deep  green.  The 
Resurrection  Plant  may  be  seen  almost  any  day  on 
Broadway,  where  it  is  offered  for  Bale. 

A remarkable  cave  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Salisbury,  Connecticut.  The  entrauce  consists  of  a 
narrow  winding  passage  about  three  feet  wide,  two 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  descending  into  a 
chamber  fifteen  feet  high,  hung  with  beautiful  stalac- 
tites. Beyond  this  chamber  there  is  an  apartment 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a large 
room  where  stalagmites  warn  one  to  tread  carefully, 
and  stalactites  sparkle  and  reflect  the  light.  In  an- 
other room  a large  stalactite  reaches  from  the  roof  to 
the  floor  and  forms  one  vast  pillar,  resembling  a sheet 
of  water  frozen.  About  four  feet  from  the  floor  this 
pillar  spreads  out  in  all  directions  like  an  inverted 
cone,  and  as  one  continues  looking  at  it,  it  appears  to 
be  flowing  like  water.  There  are  many  other  rooms, 
the  most  curious  of  which  is  shaped  like  a dome.  In 
the  centre  of  the  dome  a large  circular  opening  ex- 
tends to  a room  above,  while  the  6ides  of  this  open- 
ing are  literally  covered  with  stalactites  which  de- 
scend several  feet  below  the  aperture,  and  assume  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes— some  tapering  to  a point 
like  icicles,  while  others  are  shaped  like  leaves,  and 
others  are  carved  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 

Boston  is  a very  wonderful  city ; but  can  it  be  that 
they  have  in  Boston  a machine  in  which,  if  you  put  a 
lamb,  there  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  an  hour  ladies’ 
gloves,  books,  broiled  cutlets,  stewed  kidneys,  aud 
lamb’s  pettitoes  ? 

A late  London  journal,  in  connection  with  many 
other  curious  statistics  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  ar- 
tificial hair,  states  that  a considerable  trade  exists  iu 
false  beards,  mustaches,  and  whiskers.  During  the 
American  war  a vast  number  of  these  were  sent  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  a steady  demand 
continued  until  the  peace.  The  fact  is  curious,  that 
the  demand  lasted  as  long  as  the  war,  and  gradually 
dropped  off  at  its  close.  The  most  expensive  hair  is 
pure  white.  As  this  is  rarely  to  be  found  of  any  con- 
siderable length,  a chemist  has  been  trying  various 
methods  of  extracting  the  color  from  the  hair.  He 
has  produced  a mottled  gray,  but  the  true  white  is 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  announced  that  a Russian  mantna-mnker  of 
great  renown,  long  attached  to  the  household  of  her 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Czarina,  is  coming  to  this  city  to 
make  a fortune.  She  will  introduce  the  Siberian  Curve 
as  a substitute  for  the  Grecian  Bend.  Her  styles  of 
dress  will  be  adapted  to  this  vertebral  peculiarity. 

A gentleman,  living  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
has  a fig-tree,  upon  which  there  are  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  tigs,  some  of  which  are  ripe. 

When  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  died  the  people 
were  commanded  to  shave  their  heads,  not  to  wear 
hats,  shirts,  dresses,  trowsers,  or  shoes,  not  to  wash 
their  clothes  or  their  faces,  not  to  lie  on  bedsteads, 
aud  to  leave  their  shoulders  uncovered.  A few  hours 
after  these  orders  were  given,  some  of  the  streets  were 
literally  strewn  with  human  hair.  A nation  of  bald 
heads  and  naked  shoulders  is  a curious  sight  The 
change  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  people  was 
so  great  that  one  could  scarcely  recognize  his  most  in- 
timate friends  until  he  heard  their  voices. 

A couple  of  centuries  ago  it  used  to  be  the  fashion 
for  clergymen  to  write  marginal  notes  to  their  ser- 
mons, to  indicate  what  they  might  do  in  the  pulpit 
besides  preaching,  and  when  it  might  be  done.  “ Fall 
back  iu  your  seat,”  “Hem,  hem,”  “Use  your  hand- 
kerchief," “Start  up,”  “Shout,"  and  “Cough  here," 
are  specimens  of  the  physical  relief  ancient  preachers 
allowed  themselves  — if  certain  old  manuscript  ser- 
mons may  be  regarded  as  authority. 

A gentleman  living  near  Naples  had  a pretty  little 
pet  fox,  which  had  become  quite  domesticated  in  the 
family.  But  one  day  Master  Reynard,  feeling  more 
hungry  than  usual,  jumped  into  the  cradle  and  de- 
voured the  baby  for  his  dinner. 

A physician  of  Albany  has  communicated  to  the 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  some  singular  state- 
ments respecting  a little  girl  four  and  a half  years  old, 
who  uses  in  talking  a vocabulary  of  her  own  inven- 
tion. She  is  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  in  good  health, 
and  is  the  child  of  cultivated  parents,  who  use  only 
the  English  language.  This  little  girl,  though  she 
readily  understands  what  others  say,  never  employs 
the  words  used  by  them,  although  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induce  her  to  do  so.  She  has  a little 
brother  a year  and  a half  younger  than  herself,  who 
has  adopted  her  language,  aud  they  chatter  with  each 
other  rapidly  and  fluently.  The  boy,  when  with  other 
members  of  the  family,  will  sometimes  use  a proper 
word ; but  the  little  girl  never  does,  and  a curious  vo- 
cabulary has  been  compiled  from  her  language. 

The  old  adage  of  “ Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  ex- 
tends to  minute  matters— for  very  little  things  reveal 
character.  A week  or  two  ago  a boy  about  sixteen 
years  old  went  from  the  country  to  Boston  to  euter  a 
prominent  mercantile  house.  The  head  of  the  firm 
received  the  youth  in  the  most  kindly  manner,  aud 
caused  his  son  to  take  him  around  town  and  show 
him  the  principal  places  during  the  afternoon  of  his 
arrival.  While  amusing  themselves  in  this  way  the 
stranger  youth  told  his  companion  that,  in  coming 
along  in  the  train  that  morning,  he  had  given  a boy  a 
bright  cent  for  a pond-lily,  and  that  the  coin  having 
been  mistaken  for  a flve-cent  one,  the  vendor  of  lilies 
had  paid  him  four  cents  back  as  change.  The  mer- 
chant’s son  questioned  the  honesty  of  the  transaction, 
but  the  young  man  from  the  country  defended  it  on 
the  score  of  its  smartness.  The  merchant's  boy  re- 
lated the  incident  to  his  father,  who,  on  conversing 
with  the  country  youth,  found  that  he  was  inclined  to 
pride  himself  on  the  act,  and  boldly  defended  it.  The 
merchant,  knowing  that  one  who  exhibited  dishonest 
notions  about  a small  thing  would  most  probably 
have  very  loose  ideas  about  matters  of  greater  import- 
ance, told  him  it  was  impossible  to  employ  him,  and 
the  youth  was  sent  home  to  his  father  with  an  explan- 
atory letter  of  regret.  When,  in  like  manner,  all  our 
eminent  business  men  will  regard  pure  honesty  above 
mere  smartness  in  their  employes,  then  will  the  stand- 
ard of  just  dealing  speedily  rise  higher,  and  cheating, 
in  any  form,  be  regarded  as  ignoble. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says : “ Persons  who  are  an- 
noyed by  dust  upon  the  great  organ  at  the  Hall  are 
probably  not  aware  that  it  takes  6ix  or  seven  meu 
nearly  a week,  and  involves  an  expeuse  of  upward  of 
$100  to  give  the  instrument  a single  thorough  dust- 
ing." 

A fruit-preserving  car  has  been  recently  patented, 
and  has  brought  peaches  from  Ohio  in  a perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  fruit,  on  arrival,  appeared  as 
fresh  as  when  first  picked  from  the  trees.  The  atmos- 
phere within  the  car  is  reduced  to  a low  temperature, 
and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  by  means  of  various  con- 
trivances. Meat  may  be  thus  transported  in  a per- 
fectly fresh  condition.  The  cars  are  more  expensive 
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from  below.  A better  view  is  obtained  from 
the  side  than  from  the  front.  The  five  statues 
in  the  centre,  indeed,  are  generally  thought  to 
constitute  a splendid  ensemble;  but  the  seven 
others,  placed  much  beneath  Luther,  and  di- 
vided from  him  by  nearly  30  feet,  are  criti- 
cised as  having  the  appearance  of  separate  mon- 
uments. The  circumstance  also  that  the  twelve 
statues  are  of  four  different  sizes  scarcely  allows 
to  the  monument  that  air  of  composed  sym- 
metry indispensable  in  every  composite  work  of 
art.  * Luther  is  10^  feet  high ; the  figures  at 
his  feet,  7 feet ; the  corner  statues  of  the  balus- 
trade, 8i  feet;  and  those  of  the  towns,  (5  feet. 
But  with  all  these  mistakes  in  reference  to  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  design  the  unity  of  moral 
interest  is  perfect.  The  Luther  Monument  is 
one  of  the  noblest  memorials  of  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  belongs 
not  to  Germany  alone,  but  to  Europe  and  the 
whole  world. 


Luther,  they  are  a relief  to  the  four  corner  stat- 
ues, which  are  standing,  and  have  their  faces 
turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  central  figure. 
To  do  just  ice  to  the  many  places  which  have  like- 
wise deserved  well  of  the  cause  of  religious  liber- 
ty, the  battlements  of  the  inclosure  are  on  the  in- 
ner side  decorated  with  the  escutcheons  of  twenty- 
four  other  German  cities ; these  are  Brunswick, 
Bremen,  Constance,  Eisenach,  Eisleben,  Emden, 
Erfurt,  Frankfort,  Halle,  Hamburg,  Ileilbronn, 
Jena,  Kdnigsberg,  Leipsic,  Lindau,  Lubeck,  Mar- 
burg, MemUngen,  Nordlingen,  Riga,  Schmalkald, 
Strasburg,  Wittenberg,  and  Worms. 

In  suggestive  detail  the  pedestal  is  in  keeping 
■with  the  general  design.  A square  «f  cast  bronze, 
placed  on  the  stone  pillar,  supports  a similar  slab 
of  less  dimensions,  decorated  with  inscriptions 
and  reliefs.  On  its  front,  a fitting  motto  of  the 
monument,  appear  the  closing  words  of  Luther’s 
celebrated  speech  in  the  Worms  Diet : “ Here  I 
stand.  I can  not  speak  or  act  otherwise.  So 
help  me  God.  Amen.”  Under  the  legend  are 
the  medallions  of  John  the  Constant  and  his 
son  John  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who  so  sted- 
fastly  stood  by  Luther  in  his  troubles.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  engraved  a passage  from  another 
speech  of  the  fiery  Reformer : ‘ ‘ The  Gospel 
which  the  Lord  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  His  sword.  With  it  he  strikes  the  world 
as  with  a thunder-bolt.”  Underneath  are  the 
portraits  of  Ulrich  von  Hctten  and  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  the  two  noble  knights  who 
brought  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  class  to  the 
defense  of  truth  and  its  less  warlike  champions. 
To  the  right  of  Luther  we  read  the  following 
sentence  from  his  correspondence:  “Faith  is 
life  in  God,  but  it  is  only  through  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  that  we  can  hope  to  understand  Holy 
Writ.”  Fortraits  of  John  Buggenhagen,  the 
Pomeranian  reformer,  and  Justus  Jonas,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Luther,  into  whose  ear,  a 
moment  before  his  death,  he  poured 

the  confession  of  his  unshaken  faith, 

are  inserted  on  the  same  side.  Fi-  |ljjl|Ji||l  j! 
nally,  on  the  left  we  read : * ‘ Those  I | 
that  rightly  understand  Christ  will  I jj|  |i 
not  be  moved  by  what  man  may  en-  ' | I 

join.  They  are  free,  not  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  spirit.”  John  Calvin  V 

and  Ulrich  Zwingli,  the  founders  I 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzer-  L i , 

land,  are  aptly  placed  under  this  |j 

motto,  their  deviations  from  Luther  | 

proceeding  from  their  partiality  to 
the  spirit  rather  than  to  the  letter  1 

of  the  Bible.  The  lower  slab  con-  1 1 i | 
tains  scenes  from  Luther’s  life  in  i1)  j ||, 
alto-relievo.  Here  we  have  him  •[III 
making  his  speech  in  the  Worms  i [j  | 


PRESIDENT  SARMIENTO. 


We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Don  Do- 
mingo Faustino  Sarmiento,  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  He 
was  born  in  San  Juan  in  1811,  and  has  been  in 
public  life  since  his  earliest  manhood.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Dictator  Rosas,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  party,  he  was  exiled  to  Chili.  Return- 
ing to  his  country  in  1836  he  founded  a school 
for  young  ladies,  and  edited  a journal,  La  Yonda , 
which,  eschewing  politics,  advocated  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  education. 
But  the  fact  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with 
politics  gave  him  no  respite;  the  Dictator  w'as 
fearful  of  the  effects  of  the  education  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  was  a second  time  exiled  to  Chili. 

He  entered  the  sendee  of  Chili,  and 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  a special  mis- 

asion  connected  with  educational 
matters.  In  1851  he  returned  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  command 
of  a regiment  he  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Monte-Caseros,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Rosas  and  estab- 
lished the  Argentine  Confederation. 
He  assisted  in  framing  the  Consti- 
tution of  1853,  and  under  the  first 
President,  Jose  Urquiza,  was  Min- 
ister  of  Instruction.  Subsequently, 
under  President  Derqui,  he  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  later 
^■HSr  still,  Governor  of  San  Juan,  his  nn- 
; I tive  province.  In  1862  he  was 
I Minister  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  recalled  in  1865,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
■UKI  was  elected  President  in  August  last 
BHIjHK  by  a large  popular  vote,  on  a singular 
platform.  It  had  hut  one  plank: 
“ The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the 
crime  of  bad  governments.” 


DOMINGO  F.  SARMIENTO,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. 


THE  BILLIARD  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP. 

A very  extraordinary  game  of 
billiards  was  played  at  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, on  September  16,  between 
John  M‘Devitt  and  Joseph  Dion, 
for  the  “championship  of  America.” 
We  illustrate  the  scene  of  the  game 
in  Library  Hall.  The  game  was 
played  on  a four-pocket  table,  1560 
points  up  in  nine  innings.  Dion 
made  409,  M‘Devitt  made  the  full 
number  of  the  game  in  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes.  The  “run”  of 
1460,  by  which  the  game  was  won, 


MATCH  FOR  THE  HILLIARD  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


jA^AGK-.  (}E_- INDIANS  ON  A “BULL-TRAIN”  NEAR  SHERIDAN,  KANSAS.— Sketched  by  James  Kidd,  Jun. 
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is  the  largest  upon  record.  The  largest  hither- 
to made  in  a match  game  had  been  a little  over 
800,  made  with  jawed  balls.  Any  thing  over 
400  was  altogether  unexpected.  Yet  there  were 
those  who,  well  acquainted  with  M'Dlvitt's 
practice  games,  were  heard  to  say  he  would 
run  the  game  out.  Throughout  the  run,  which 
occupied  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  the  player 
was  thoroughly  cool.  Once  or  twice,  as  he 
stopped  for  a moment  to  take  a drink  of  water, 
he  wiped  his  face  and  remarked : “ By  George, 
this  is  hard  work !”  By  the  terms  under  which 
the  champion  cue  was  offered,  and  won  by 
M‘Devitt  in  18G7,  he  has  to  hold  it  for  two 
years  against  all  comers  in  order  to  finally  be- 
come the  possessor  of  it.  The  sketch  of  the 
scene  is  from  the  pencil  of  our  artist,  Mr.  Frank 
D.  Skiff. 


Burnett’s  Florimel,  also  Burnett’s  Co- 
logne-Water (three  sizes). — There  is  a fresh- 
ness in  these  delightful  perfumes  found  in  no 
others.  New  York  Branch,  592  Broadway  (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel  Building).  For  sale  by  drug- 
gists and  fancy-goods  dealers  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  estimated  that  seven-tenths  of  all  adult 
ailments  proceed  from  a diseased  and  torpid  liver. 
The  biliary  secretions  of  the  liver,  overflowing 
into  the  stomach,  poison  the  entire  system,  and 
exhibit  symptoms  which  are  unmistakable.  After 
a long  research,  we  are  able  to  present  the  most 
remarkable  cure  for  these  horrid  nightmare  of 
diseases  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Within 
one  year  over  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
persons  have  taken  Plantation  Bitters,  and 
not  an  instance  of  complaint  has  come  to  our 
know  ledge.  It  is  the  most  effectual  tonic  and 
agreeable  stimulant,  suited  to  all  conditions  of 
life.  Inquire  of  your  druggist  in  regard  to  it. — 
Press. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to' the  skin,  by 
Upham’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress 8.  C.  Upuam,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


tion."  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Paphian  Soap.”  26  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TJELLE  HELENE,  Grand  Duchess,  Martha, 
•U  Faust,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Cris- 
piuo  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somuambula,  L’Africniue. 
Each  opera  complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture 
and  whole  of  music.  Price  50  cents. 

“In  cheapness  and  neatness  these  publications  are 
unsurpassed.— .Yew  York  Times  (Sept.  21st). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  newr  Catalogue  of  Cheap  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING- 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 

Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

Alaska  Diamonds. 

A newly- discovered  transparent 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  fiftieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  per  pair,  $5 
and  $6 ; Solitaire  Finger  Rings,  $6 
aud  $10  ; Solitaire  Gents'  Bosom 
Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Stnds, 
per  set,  $3,  $5,  and  $10 ; Cluster  Gents’  Bosom  Pins, 
$10  ana  $12 ; Gents’  Cluster  Bosom  Pin,  with  tail,  $10 ; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  $10  and  $25 ; Cluster  Cross, 
$6,  $10,  and$15;  Cluster  Cross  Bosom  Pin  and  Earrings, 
$20  and  $25 ; Cluster  Finger  Rings,  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  $12. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  onr  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

tsr  Orders  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  aud  the  goods*sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collectiou  on 
delivery,  customers  paying  all  express  charges. 

TRY  US.  Address 

STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills  are  now  more  sought 
after  and  used  than  ever.  Why  is  this  ? Simply  be- 
cause the  sick  and  diseased  find  they  can  rely  upon 
them.  They  perform  all  aud  more  than  is  claimed. 


EMPLOYMENT.— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
free.  Address  J.g,  g^ddeford,  Me. 


EXPOSITION 

BY  F.  GERTH 

OF 

OR.  SHERMAN’S 
TREATMENT. 


Here  are  the  editorial  remarks  in  the  Stoats  Zeitung 
on  Mr.  F.  Gertu  and  his  statement: 

“Mr.GKRTn,  a wealthy  and  respectable  gentleman 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a communication  setting 
forth  his  sufferings  from  a terrible  case  of  rupture,  and 
his  final  relief  and  restoration  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sherman,  of 
this  city.  Mr.  Gerth  is  an  enterprising  man,  exten- 
sively known  throughout  the  country,  having  for  many 
years  carried  on  a large  brewery  business  in  Newark, 
from  which  he  has  retired  with  a large  fortune.  A 
statement  of  this  kind,  coming  to  ns  clothed  with  snch 
high  respectability,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  correctness, 
and  prompts  ns  to  publish  it  in  another  part  of  this 
paper.  We  recommend  onr  readers  who  may  be  troub- 
led in  this  way  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Sherman." 

Newabk,  Sept.  19. 

To  the  N.  Y.  Stoats  Zeitung : After  having  suffered 
many  years  from  a bad  rupture,  and  exhausting  all  my 
patience  and  large  amounts  of  money  on  many  doc- 
tors of  this  city,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn,  and  suffer- 
ing at  their  hands  indescribable  agony,  I was  compel- 
led to  abandon  all  hopes  of  finding  any  one  competent 
to  relieve  me,  when,  fortunately,  a friend  of  mine  took 
Dr.  Sherman's  advertisement  out  of  your  paper  and 
inclosed  it  to  me  by  letter.  I showed  it  to  my  friends 
aud  several  doctors,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Siikbman  being  able  to  do  any  thing  for  me,  basing 
their  conclusions,  no  doubt,  upon  their  own  inability 
to  assist  me. 

The  last  doctor  I applied  to  in  Brooklyn  harnessed 
me  up  with  a machine  like  the  claws  of  a lobster,  and 
sent  me  off  with  instructions  not  to  remove  it.  But 
on  my  way  home  I was  in  terrible  agony,  and  on 
reaching  there  was  compelled  to  take  my  bed,  and,  as 
the  torment  Increased,  I was  obliged,  with  assistance, 
to  cut  it  off.  If  I had  not  done  so,  I am  sure  I would 
have  been  killed  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  as 
inflammation  was  rapidly  setting  in. 

Indeed,  till  I found  Dr.  Sherman,  none  of  the  doctors 
seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  perfectly  reduce  my  rap- 
ture, and  in  most  instances  discouraged  me  by  telling 
me  nothing  could  be  done  for  me,  and  thus  one  after 
the  other  gave  me  up  as  a hopeless  subject  doomed  to 
Incessant  suffering. 

But  thank  Heaven  for  the  thoughtfulness  of  my 
friend  and  for  my  persistent  faith  in  encouraging  me 
to  call  on  Dr.  Sherman,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  many 
of  those  physicians  who  had  given  me  np.  My  joy  is 
too  great  for  me  to  express,  for  I feel  like  a man 
emerging  from  purgatory  to  Heaven  since  I placed 
myself  in  the  hands  of  this  gentleman  (whom  I am 
compelled  to  declare  the  doctor  of  doctors),  who  has 
fulfilled  all  his  promises,  while  all  the  other  doctors 
fulfilled  none  of  theirs.  Hence  you  will  see  why  I thus 
highly  appreciate  his  services,  and  feel  it  a duty  to 
make  this  public  declaration,  that  others  affected  with 
this  disease  may  know  where  to  obtain  relief  and 
avoid  the  delay  and  sufferings  from  experiments  snch 
as  I,  for  long  years,  experienced.  With  all  this  suffer- 
ing I expended  a much  larger  sum  of  money  than  I 
paid  Dr.  Sherman  for  this  great  relief,  and  find  his 
treatment  not  only  infinitely  superior  to  others,  but 
also  more  economical.  I have  just  remarked  to  a gen- 
tleman to-day,  that  if  any  one  should  offer  me  $1000  in 
gold  to  discontinue  Dr.  Sherman’s  method,  I would 
think  it  ridiculous  and  refuse  it  like  an  idle  puff  of 
wind.  I can  now  walk  and  ride  with  more  comfort 
and  pleasure  in  one  hour  than  I experienced  for  the 
past  five  years  previous  to  obtaining  this  relief,  and 
with  as  mnch  facility  and  comfort  as  before  this  afflic- 
tion came  upon  me. 

My  photographs  were  taken  by  Dr.  Sherman,  and 
may  be  seen  at  his  office  or  at  my  residence,  which 
will  give  a more  clear  understanding  of  my  case  than 
even  my  description,  and  it  will  afford  me  a pleasure 
to  show  thorn  to  any  person  interested,  and  give  them 
all  other  information,  If  they  feel  pleased  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  residence,  No.  55  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

F.  GERTH. 
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Dr.  J.A.  SHERMAN, 

Artistic  Surgeon,  respectfully  offers  his  services  in 
the  application  of  his  Rupture  Curative  Appliances, 
at  his  office. 

697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St. 

The  great  experience  of  DR.  SHERMAN,  resulting 
from  his  long  and  constant  devotion  to  the  Treatment 


may  have  heretofore  encountered  in  seeking  reliei 
Dr.  S.,  as  Principal  of  the  Rupture  Curative  Institute, 
New  Orleans,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
had  under  his  care  the  worst  cases  in  the  country,  all 
of  which  were  effectually  relieved,  and  many,  to  their 
great  joy,  restored  to  a sound  body. 

None  of  the  pains  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
use  of  other  Trusses  are  found  in  Dr.  Sherman’s  Ap- 

Eliances ; and,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  assertion, 
e promises  greater  security  and  comfort,  with  a daily 
improvement  in  the  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  of 
any  other  person,  or  the  inventions  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  United  States. 

Prices  to  suit  all  classes.  It  Is  the  only,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest,  remedy  ever  offered  the  afflicted.  Pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  cases  before  and  after  treat- 
ment. fnruiKhed  on  receipt  of  two  3 cent  stamps. 
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MANHATTAN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Office  Manhattan  Co-operative 

Relief  Association, 

No.  658  Broadway,  Cor.  Bond  St. 

TOE  MANHATTAN  CO-OPERATIVE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

OBJECT. 

The  objsct  of  this  Association  is  to  secure  a cash 
payment  within  forty  days  after  the  death  of  a member 
of  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  members  in  the  class 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

The  membership  fees  are  six  dollars  at  joining  (for 
which  a policy  will  be  furnished),  and  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  on  the  death  of  each  member,  of  which  due 
notice  will  be  given.  One  dollar  from  each  member 
goes  to  the  widow  or  heirs  of  the  deceased  member, 
and  the  ten  cents  for  the  expenses  of  collecting. 
INVESTMENTS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Association  require  that  one 
third  of  the  money  received  as  new  membership  fees 
shall  be  made  a sinking  fund  to  meet  payments  falling 
due  by  the  delinquencies  of  members.  This  fund  is 
held  by  the 

NATIONAL  TRUST  CO., 

and  will  be  invested  in  United  States  Bonds,  or  real 
estate,  or  bond  and  mori 
property,  which  property 
the  money  so  loaned. 

THE  FUNDS. 

The  remaining  two  thirds,  after  paving  the  expenses 
of  the  Association,  shall  be  invested  in  real  estate  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  or  in  bond  and  mortgage  on 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  go  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  As- 
sociation. ft  a deceased  member  leaves  no  heirs,  the 
money  becomes  the  property  of  the  Association,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenses  of  burial  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  funds— said  expenses,  however,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars. 

A member  failing  to  pay  his  fee  of  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  notice,  for- 
feits all  claims  upon  the  Association,  and  also  forfeits 
all  money  previously  paid.  In  the  Pacific  States  this 
time  is  extended  to  sixty  days.  A member  having  no 
permanent  residence  must  notify  the  Secretary,  aud 
appoint  a representative  to  pay  his  fees. 

When  members  choose  they  can  send  ten  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  to  the  Treasurer  to  prepay  their  fees, 
which  sum  will  pay  for  ten  deaths,  thus  saving  the 
trouble  of  sending  $1 10  each  time,  besides  a saving 
of  fifty  cents.  No  man  is  so  poor  that  he  can  not  pay 
$6  now,  and  $1 10  occasionally,  thus  securing  $6000  to 
his  heirs.  The  average  nnm  ber  of  dollars  each  person 
will  have  to  pay  to  secure  $5000  wilt  be  $30  per  year,  a 
little  over  fifty  cents  per  week.  This  makes  this  mode 
of  insurance  cost  about  one  sixth  what  they  would 
have  to  pay  any  regular  Insurance  Company  for  a 
$5000  policy. 

This  company  is  divided  into  ten  classes  for  men, 
and  teu  classes  for  women.  As  soon  as  these  classes 
are  filled  ten  new  classes  will  be  adopted.  Men  and 
women  are  not  allowed  in  the  same  classes.  Every 
thing  is  done  to  make  each  class  equal. 

CLASSES. 

In  class  A all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  15  and  20  yrs. 
In  class  B all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  20  aud  25  yrs. 
In  class  C all  persons  betw'n  the  ages  of  25  and  30  yrs. 
In  class  D all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  30  and  35  yrs. 
In  class  E all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  35  and  40  yrs. 
In  class  F all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  40  aud  45  yrs. 
In  class  G all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  45  and  50  yrs. 
In  class  H all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  50  and  55  yrs. 
In  class  I all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  65  and  60  yrs. 
In  class  K all  persons  betw’n  the  ages  of  60  and  65  yrs. 

The  classes  for  women  are  the  same  as  above.  Any 
one  that  is  found  to  give  his  or  her  age  wrong  will  be 
expelled,  and  the  moneys  paid  forfeited  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Each  class  is  limited  to  5000  members.  Each 
person  pays  $6  upon  becoming  a member,  aud  $1  10 
each  time  a member  dies  belonging  to  the  same  class  he 
or  she  may  be  a member  of. 

A member  of  one  class  can  not  be  assessed  this  dollar 
if  a member  of  another  class  dies.  Each  class  is  inde- 
pendent, having  no  connection  with  any  other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class  “ A"  has  5000  male  members.  A man  dies. 
The  Association  pays  over,  within  forty  days,  $6000  to 
the  widow  or  heirs,  and  the  remaining  members  for- 
ward, w ithin  thirty  days,  $1 10  each  to  the  Association 
to  reimburse  it.  Failing  to  send  this  sum,  they  forfeit 
to  the  Association  all  moneys  paid,  aud  the  Associa- 
tion supplies  a new  member  to  fill  the  place  of  the  re- 
tiring one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  this  Association  over  ordinary 
Life  Insurance  Companies  are,  no  panics  can  break  it ; 
the  fees  are  so  small,  and  required  to  be  paid  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  any  man  can  secure  to  his  family 
a competency  upon  his  death. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a member  must  send 
$6,  in  check,  bank  draft,  postal  order,  or  by  express, 
the  expressage  being  paid  by  the  applicant.  Uniter  no 
circumstance  will  the  Association  be  responsible  for 
moneys  sent  but  in  this  way.  Agents  are  not  allowed 
to  receive  moneys,  but  must  ask  for  checks,  &c.,  Ac. 
Persons  paying  an  agent  otherwise  than  by  check  do 
it  at  their  own  risk.  All  checks,  &c.,  must  be  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer.  Accom- 
panying the  money  must  be  a paper  giving  the  appli- 
cant’s full  name,  age,  birth-place,  present  occupation, 
who  the  policy  is  in  favor  of,  post-office  address,  town, 
county,  state — also,  a Medical  Certificate,  setting  forth 
the  physical  condition,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  examining,  the  applicant  is  a proper  person 
to  be  insured.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  mem- 
bership will  be  sent  upon  application. 

Agents  are  not  allowed  to  receive  money  but  in  the 
form  of  a check,  draft,  or  postal  order,  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

Each  member  ought  to  try  to  make  new  members ; by 
so  doing  he  benefits  himself.  No  letter  will  be  noticed 
that  does  not  contain  a three-cent  postage  stamp  to 
prepay  return  postage. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
No.  65S  Broadway,  New  Yoek  City. 

tUBDT.  TrU,t““ 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  President  Star  Metal  Co. 

W.  S.  CARMAN,  President  Stuyvesant  Bank. 

H.  W.  FORD,  the  Cashier,  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

L.  W.  MURRAY. 

Officers: 

E.  MoMURDY,  President. 

ELSON  T.  WRIGHT,  Vice-President. 

W.  8.  CARMAN,  Treasurer. 

LEWIS  SANDERS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  A.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,  I Examining 

ALEX.  R.  GRAY,  M.D.,  / Physicians. 

Messrs.  Latham,  Emery,  & Co.,  72  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City,  General  Agents  for  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

N.  B.— Parties  paying  agents  in  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  The  Association  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  money  so  paid. 

A General  Agent  wanted  for  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. General  Agents  will  be  required  to  give  the 
best  of  references,  aud  $50,000  bonds. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Town  in  the  L ulted  States 
and  Canadas. 

A physician  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
Company— also  at  the  office  of  each  General  Agent — 
to  examine  applicants. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Note  these  Pacts. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  feeble  and  ailing  to  themselves.  Ordinarily,  busi- 
ness, pleasure — in  short,  almost  every  thing  in  this 
sublunary  world  obtains  more  consideration  than  the 
preservation  of  that  blessing  with  which  nothing 
earthly  shonld  be  put  in  comparison — viz.,  health. 
This  is  a dangerous  season,  and  it  does  not  find  the 
human  system  in  the  best  condition  to  dery  its  perils. 
To  use  a homely  phrase,  the  torrid  summer  weather 
“takes  the  starch  out  of  people,”  and  leaves  them 
limp  and  languid.  The  fires  of  vitality  bum  low. 
The  naturally  feeble  are  unusually  depressed;  the 
naturally  strong  are  not  as  vigorous  as  they  might  be. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  community  feel  more  or  less  the 
influence  of  the  atmospheric  changes  which  produce 
the  malarious  diseases  common  in  October  and  No- 
vember. It  is  as  a protective  against  the  effects  of 
these  changes  that 

HOSTEITER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

have  obtained  no  small  portion  of  their  celebrity. 
The  Great  Veqetaiile  Tonic  of  the  Agf,  is  not 
only  a specific  for  Chronic  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Biliousness,  and  Nervous  Complaints,  but  also  a pre- 
ventive of  malarious  epidemics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
be  insured  against  an  attack  of  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent fever  (both  of  which  prevail  to  a melancholy  ex- 
tent all  over  the  country),  will  do  well  to  resort,  with- 
out delay,  to  this  famous  invigorating  and  anti-bil- 
ious specific.  Quinine  has  had  its  day.  It  leaves  a 
sting  behind,  and  physicians  are  beginning  to  discard 
it.  But  HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS  become  more  pop- 
ular and  command  a vaster  sale  with  each  successive 
season,  simply  because  they  produce  a better  medicinal 
effect  than  any  of  the  powerful  poisons  used  as  tonics, 
and  are  at  once  a safe  and  palatable  preparation. 


PLANCHETTE,  the  Great  Mystery.  - 

A Spiritualism  outdone  and  exposed.  Wonderful, 


T OTIO.— PROF.  CHRISTY’S  HAIR  LOTIO  IS 
JU  NEAT,  CLEAN,  PURE,  UNIFORM,  AND  RE- 
LIABLE, and  richly  perfumed  for  the  toilet.  It  con- 
tains no  Sugar  of  Lead  or  other  poisonous  minerals  or 
oils.  It  makes  the  hair  glossy  and  beautiful,  removes 
dandruff,  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  will 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads,  and  can  be  used  as  a hair-dress- 
ing for  ever  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  brain  or 
optic  nerve.  Do  not  take  any  thing  else,  but  get  the 
pure  article.  If  your  druggist  will  not  get  it  for  yon, 
send  direct  to  the  manufactory.  Sold  by  druggists, 
$1  per  bottle ; half  dozen,  $5 ; or  sent  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  money.  Liberal  dednetion  to  the 
trade.  Send  for  testimonials,  &c. 

Trade  supplied  by  DEMAS  BARNES  & CO.,  Whole- 
sale Agents,  New  York  City. 

(Hand  this  advertisement  to  yonr  Druggist.) 

A.  R.  CHRISTY  & CO., 

175  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MRS.  PAIGE’S  NEW  METHOD 

FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE,  ORGAN,  AND  VOICE. 
Y THIS  METHOD  THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE 


B 


_ of  Music  are  rendered  so  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive that  by  one  quarter's  instruction  parties  can  be- 
come independent  performers  upon  the  Piano-Forte 
or  Organ ; and  after  one  month  of  close  application 
can  commence  teaching,  and  continue  their  course  by 
correspondence. 

Having  obtained  the  assistance  of  able  and  experi- 
enced teachers,  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  patrons 
all  needed  attention.  Pupils  admitted  for  private 
lessons  at  any  time.  Adult  and  juvenile  classes  will 
be  formed  at  our  rooms,  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  and 
for  Vocal  Music,  by  the  quarter  or  by  the  year. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
form  classes  in  Mrs.  Paige’s  New  System  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Music.  Liberal  Terms  offered. 

For  Circular,  address  Mrs.  J.  B.  Paige,  Rooms  9 nod 
4 Chickering’s  Block,  246  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  — For  Matthew  Hale 
Smith’s  New  Book,  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
IN  NEW  YORK."  If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes 
are  made  and  lost  in  a day;  how  “Countrymen”  are 
swindled  by  Sharpers;  how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lot- 
teries are  conducted,  and  every  thing  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  Promineut  Men  and  Important  Places  of  New 
York,  read  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  NEW 
YORK.”  A large  Octavo  Vol.,  over  700  pages,  finely 
Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,Male  or  Female,  in  every 
City  and  Town,  to  canvass.  Every  one  wants  to  know 
about  New  York.  No  Book  ever  published  sells  so  rap- 
idly. We  employ  no  General  Agents,  and  offer  the  larg- 
est commission.  Send  for  our  32-p.  Circular.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  terms  to  Agents  sent  free  on  application. 
J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


on  ann  sold.— magnetic  pocket 

21MJUU  TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS- 
handsome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted  to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  years.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by  mail,  post- 
paid, for  only  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Address 
P MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 


THE  GOLDEN  ROBIN. 

Just  Published.  Will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  at- 
tractive for  Young  Singers,  at  School  and  at  Home. 
It  contains  Musical  Notation,  Rounds  and  Exercises 
adapted  to  Physical  Action,  Songs  for  All  Occasions, 
aud  a tine  Collection  of  Sacred  Pieces.  Price  Fifty 
Cents;  ma'led postpaid.  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 
277  Washington  St.,  Boston;  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
savino1,  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c„  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  C«., 

. . . , 26  Couruandt  Street,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  10,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  TnE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  T0c.t  80c.,  90c. : best,  $1  per  It). 

Mixkd  (green  and  black),  TOc.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  50c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  tb. 

Unooi-oukd  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25;  best,  $1  50  per  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (uuground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (nnroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  fonvard 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 


isfaction.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 


.1  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
wears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
raers  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 


“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  n 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


siou,  juass..  uuu  gei 

sample  Pen  Fountain,  descriptive  list  of  articles,  and 
circular.  Agents  wanted  every  where,  male  or  female. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 


THE  GREAT  REBELLION 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ALFRED  II.  GUERNSEY  and  HENRY  M.  ALDEN. 

With  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 

Complete  in  Two  Volb.  Quarto,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

This  work  contains  998  Illustrations.  Of  these,  562 
are  authentic  representations  of  Scenes  and  Incidents 
in  the  War;  99  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  among 
which  is  a large  Colored  Map  of  the  Southern  States, 
showing  the  position  of  nearly  every  place  of  note, 
together  with  the  great  lines  of  communication ; and 
337  Portraits  of  persons  who  have  borne  a prominent 
civil  or  military  part  in  the  war. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day.  The 
historical  matter  is  really  valuable ; the  sketches  of 
individuals  and  incidents  are  admirably  drawn,  not 
only  by  the  pen  of  the  historian,  but  by  the  pencil  of 
the  artist,  and  both  combined  will  make,  when  bound, 
one  of  the  marked  histories  of  this  war,  if  not  the  great 
history  of  the  war.  There  are  official  documents  on 
every  page,  at  the  bottom,  which  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  It  will  be  found  on  the  centre- 
tables  of  thousands  ofonr  countrymen.— Boston  Post. 

Many  of  its  illustrative  pictures  are  the  best  that  we 
have  seen  in  such  a work;  and  some  of  the  numerous 
portraits  of  prominent  actors  in  the  war  are  admirable 
.is  likenesses  and  works  of  art.— London  A then/rum. 

This  is  as  valuable  a work  as  ever  was  compiled  on 
a historical  subject.— lion’s  Herald. 

A careful,  comprehensive,  minute,  and  graphic 
record  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  war;  and  in 
the  sifce  and  beauty  of  its  pages  and  paper,  in  the 
profuseness,  costliness,  elegance,  and  completeness 
of  its  Illustrations,  far  exceeding  any  other  history 
yet  attempted.— Yew  York  Observer. 

PruLisuEb  iiY  HARPER  &9^Q't'UI>89»^l&'k.'YoRE. 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
and  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
. and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
* been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 
warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $16.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies'  sizes.  For  this 
small  sum  any  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 
costing  $150.  We  are  now  manufacturing  Gents’  and  Ladiesf  Watches  of  extra  fine  finish  and  quality,  price 
$20.  These  are  equal  in  appearance  and  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $200.  Also  Oroide  Chaius,  as  well  made 
as  those  of  gold,  from  $2  to  $6.  Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express.  Money  ueed  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are  delivered  by  the  express.  Customers  must 
pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  seud  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 

[From  the  City  Item,  Philadelphia.] 

The  Oroide  Watches.— A new  metal,  closely  resembling  gold,  has  been  invented,  of  which  watch-cases 
and  watch-chains  are  made.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  New  York,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  their  advertisement 

" ' nd.  From  all  quarters  of  the  Union, 

»d  watches.  They  are  sold  for  only 
been  going  for  a week  in  this  office, 

r ..  good  time  as  a watch  costing  $150. 

We  advise  all  who  are  about  to  buy  a watch  to  try  the  OroiiJ~ 

[From  the  La  Crosse  Republican.] 

Oroide  Watches.— Out  of  curiosity,  we  called  when  in  New  York  at  the  Watch  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  C. 
E.  Collins  & Co.,  on  Nassau  Street,  and  confess  our  astonishment  on  being  shown  their  assortment  of  watches. 
The  cases  made  of  this  metal  so  closely  resemble  eighteen  carat  gold  that  we  were  puzzled  to  select  a gold 
one  placed  amongst  them.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  wearing  one  with  full  conttdence  that  time  would 
not  change  its  appearance.  Every  watch  is  warranted,  and  the  works  are  perfectly  reliable  and  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  a watch  costing  $150.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  once  known  in  this  section,  many  will  be 

[From  the  Liberal  Christian.] 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  of  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  are  still  further  improving  their  beautiful  Oroide 
Watches.  These  are  excellent  time-keepers,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  as  good  as  a fine  gold  hnnting- 

case  watch.  

[From  the  New  York  Independent.] 

Onr  readers  have  probably  observed  in  our  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  and  in 
a case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  an  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  And  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $125  to  $175  for  a gold  one, 
yet  would  like  a handsome-looking  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  case 
exactly.  

Citizens  of  Toronto  and  the  Dominion  generally,  take  notice.  We  have  hundreds  of  Testimonials,  for  which, 

see  our  advertisements.  But  you  need  ,J ‘u“  — « •—  1 jj  * 

among  you.  Here  is  his  proof  positive- 

Harry  Hazelton,  the  well-known  author,  says: 

“ I have  always  looked  upon  cheap  watches  as  humbugs  and  dealers  in  them  as  little  better  than  swindlers. 
At  the  request  of  a friend,  I have  worn  for  three  months  the  watch  he  purchased  of  C.  E.  Collins,  and  for 
which  he  paid  $15.  It  keeps  accurate  time,  retains  its  perfect  golden  appearance,  and  I can  really  6ee  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  my  own,  which  cost  five  times  the  amount  of  the  Collins  Watch." 

Mr.  Hazelton  adds: 


I have  since  purchased  FIVE  of  these  watches,  at  the  request  of  friends,  and  those  for  whom  they  were 
ided  are  perfectly  satisfied.  Others  are  seeking  for  them,  and  I fancy  that  Mr.  C.  will  find  some  difficulty 
ipplying  the  constantly-increasing  demand." 


inteuded  are  per 

in  supplying  the „ „ 

CnSF—  The  regular  price  of  the  watch  ia  $15,  and  others  costing  $20.  These  are  superbly  finished,  and  really 
superior  to  any  article  placed  upon  the  market  costing  five  times  that  sum. 


Watch  and  Chain  give  e 


e quality  of  watch  and  chain. 


seud  me  seven  watches  and  seven  chains,  of  same  quality  as  those  you  sent  me,  price  paid  you  $15  for  watch, 
and  $6  currency  for  chain.  I return  you  the  guarantee ; it  may  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  exact  kind  of 
goods  sent  me ; the  number  of  the  watch  sent  is  66,982.  If  this  order  sent  tarns  out  as  satisfactory  as  the  first, 
we  will  give  you  a good  editorial  notice,  and  help  you  along  as  far  as  practicable.  I send  this  order  not  for 
my  benefit,  but  for  yours  and  to  accommodate  my  friends.  Send  to  E.  k.  Phipps,  Office  of  “ State  Capital  Re- 
porter," Sacramento,  California.  Yours  respectfully,  E.  K.  Phipps. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a met- 
al differing  entirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that 
even  judges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A fall  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


AN  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


HD 


hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the  Mink  to  the 
Bear  and  Deer ; how  to  cure  Skins,  make  Coats,  Traps, 
Ac.,  &c.  A new  book,  just  out;  the  oniy  cheap  and 
reliable  work  ever  printed.  Price  only  25  cents;  Six 
for  $1.  Sent  post  free  by 

HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


TT  STILL  WAVES.  Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy  as  ever. 

“THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER."  The  old 
favorite  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Eight  large 
pages,  32  columns,  illustrated,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Wit,  Humor,  Fan,  Stories,  Sense,  and  Nonsense. 
Six  years  established.  Nothing  like  it.  Only  50  cents 
for  a whole  year,  and  a splendid  Steel  Engraving 
FREE  to  every  subscriber.  Immense  circulation. 
Sent  three  mouths  for  only  TEN  CENTS.  Send  for 
it  NOW.  Every  Number  is  worth  50  cents  to  any  one. 
Remember,  three  months  for  only  TEN  CENTS. 
Address  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  snmples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


Boston  Dollar  Store! 

THE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ATTENDING  OUR 
past  business  has  induced  ns  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Dry  and  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Jewelry  and  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
your  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Our  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  sent  free.  CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  St.,  Boston. 


THE  PAINTER’S  HAND-BOOK,  25  cents;  Con- 
fectioner’s Hand-Book,  25  cents ; Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ; Short-Hand  without  a Master,  25 
cents;  Everybody’s  Friend.  25  cents.  Tableau  Vivants, 
25  cents  ; Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents ; The  Actor’s 
Art,  15  cents  ; The  Household  Friend,  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


imwMmm 


Depot,  0 Astor  House ; Factory,  to  Maiden  Lane. 


WE  SELL  FOR  OWE  DOLLAR 

Gold  nnd  Silver  Watches,  Sewing  Machines,  Silk 
Dress  Patterns,  Carpetings,  Domestic  Goods,  &c. 

CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE, 
giving  full  particulars,  or  ten  checks  sent  for  One 
Dollar,  describing  ten  different  articles  which  we  will 
sell  for  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH. 

Splendid  inducements  offered  to  Agents  sending  ns 
Clubs,  Address  LABONTE  & BABBITT, 

No.  83  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  only  perfect  cure  for  piles  of 

all  kinds,  also  LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT- 
RHEUM.  and  all  Diseases  op  the  Skin  and  Blood, 
is  FOWLE’S  PILE  AND  HUMOR  CURE. 

Internal  and  external  nse.  Entirely  vegetable. 


ten  years.  Prepared  by  H.  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist, 
gold  every  where.  Send  for 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iren  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


MME.  DEMOREST’S  MAMMOTH  BULLETIN- 
PLATE  of  FALL  and  WINTER  FASHIONS  for 
Ladies’  and  Children's  Dress,  with  ten  full-size  Cut 
Patterns  and  a Book  of  Description,  now  ready.  Price 
$2  50.  Mailed  free.  No.  473  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

AUTUMN  LIST 

OF  BOOKS  JUST  READY. 


KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglake.  I'vl.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vo). 

M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  aud  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joun  M’Ci.intook, 
D.D.,  and  Jam.  s Strong,  S.T.D.  Vot.  II.  now  raw,.  . 
Royul  Svo.  Price  per  VoL,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  aud  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  <fcc.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vul.  II.  just  rea  ly.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  VoL 

BULWER'S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Proso 
Works  of  Edward  Bolwkr,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  aud  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  8.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

BARNES'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “ Notes 
on  the  New  Testament, " “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Pol.  I.  noio  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  TnE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Ai.den.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  aud  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  aud  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDIIOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Norduoff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  aud  Animals.  BvJkanMaok.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 


Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  aud  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helds.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Pol.  / V.  just  published.  12ino,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12nio,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

LOOMI8'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
and  Author  of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.’’  Revised 
Edition.  8vo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

LOOMIS'S  METEOROLOGY.  A Trentise  on  Meteor- 
ology. With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  and  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  Svo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Rontes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper's  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  50. 


i II  E NEW  NOVELS 
published  my 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  BRAMLEIGIIS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Lever,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiernav,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “ Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,”  &c.,  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


BRAKE8PEARE ; or.  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  Guy  Livingstone,”  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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ORGANIZED 


Lead  Poisoning  Prevented!! 
Health  and  Economy  secured. 

©PATENT  ENCASED 
BLOCK-TIN  PIPE. 

Water  flows  through  it  as  pure 
as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 

Stronger  and  Cheaper  than  Lead  Pipe. 

Send  Bore  of  Pipe  and  Head  or  Pressure  of 
Water. 

COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & WILLARD 
Manufacturing  Company. 

OFFICE,  105  BEEKMAN  S 
FACTORY,  FOOT  WEST  27TII  ST.,  N.  R.  1 
(SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.) 
Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Block-Tin 
Pipe  and  Sheet,  Solder,  &c. 


by  and  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
well-known  New  York  and  Boston  practical  business 
inen,  who  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  Importing 
and  Wholesale  Tea.  Trade.  THE 


ORIENTAL 
TEA  COMPANY 


WILL  HEREAFTER  BREAK  PACKAGES  and  sell 
the  finer  sorts  of  Black,  Green,  and  Japan  Teas  di- 
rect to  consumers,  by  the  pound,  as  low  as  by  the 
cargo,  a saving  to  families  of  one-third  to  one-half. 

THE  COMPANY  ARE  CONSTANTLY  RECEIV- 
ING fine  high  grades  of  “ Foochow"  Black,  “ Moyune" 
Green,  and  “ Natural  Leaf"  Japan  Teas  direct  from 
the  best  tea  farms  in  China  and  Japan,  aired  under 
special  contract  for  them,  in  pleasant  weather. 

WE  DEVOTE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  to 
fine-flavored  teas  of  full  strength,  which  competi- 
tion among  the  great  importing  tea  houses  has  sacri- 
ficed for  “low price  lists." 

EXPERIENCE  PROVES  the  finest  teas  relative- 
ly the  cheapest,  as  the  government  duty — 25  cents  in 
gold,  or  nearly  40  cents  in  currency— and  also  the 
freight,  packing,  and  other  expenses  of  importing, 
are  as  much  on  the  poorest  as  on  the  finest. 

TO  FACILITATE  customers  in  making  out  their 
orders,  we  offer  the  following  “lists,”  which  embrace 
the  finest  lota  of  Tea  and  Coffee  ever  offered  in  the 
American  market. 


WATCHES  for  the  MILLION. 


Classified  List  of  Teas. 


The  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  manufacture,  on  strictly 
scientific  principles  (style,  finish,  and  color  18  carat 
gold),  a facsimile  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion of  Gold  Watches. 

They  arc  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cases  (ladies' 
and  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements,  jew- 
eled, engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  sprhig. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy  and 
utility  of  the,  fac-simue  Waltham ■ Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $15 ; Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20 ; Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $25  each.  Elaborately  engraved  with  new 
and  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  by  special 
certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  payment  of  bill,  on  receipt  of 
only  express  charges  both  ways.  Our  customers  are 
supplica/ree  with  the  Pickpocket  Detective  and  Watch 
Guard ; also  mailed  separately  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  ordering  directly  from  us.  JOHN  FOGGAN, 
Preset  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  Importers  and  Man- 
ufacturers, 78  Nassau  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York. 


OOLONG,  Black,  common  70c.  fair  80c.  good  00c.  choice 

$1,  FINEST,  FULL  STRENGTH,  RECOMMEND  El),  $1  JO. 

JAPAN,  Uncol'd,  common  90c.  fair  $1,  good  $1 10,  choice 

$1  25,  FINE8T,  FULL  STRENGTH,  RECOMMENDED,  $1  35, 

Y.  nYSON,  Green,  common  90c.  fair  $1,  good  $1 10, 
choice  $1 25,  finest,  fjjll  strength,  recom’d,  40. 
HYSON,  Green,  common  $1  ,fair  $1 10,  good  $1 25,  choice 
$1  40,  FINEST,  FULL  STRENGTH,  RECOMMENDED,  {$1  50, 
GUNPOWDER,  Green,  fair  $1  25,  good  $1  40,  choice 

$1  50,  FINEST,  FULL  STRENGTH,  RECOMMENDED,  $1  65. 

ENG.  BR’KF’ST,  Black,  common  80c.  fair  90c.  good  $1, 
choice  $1  10,  FINEST,  FULL  STRENGTH,  KECOM’D,  20. 
MIXED,  Jap.  or  Green  & Bl’k,  fair  80c.  good  90c.  choice 

$1,  FINEST,  FULL  STRENGTH,  RECOMMENDED,  gl  IQ. 


TRY  THE  PATENT  LAUNDRY 
BLUEIN  G BAG.  A perfectly  pare 
soluble  Indigo  Blue  Superior  to 
allotbersin  'Honomyand  conven- 
ience. Each  Bag  in  a neat  Box. 

Price  10  and  20  cts.  Sold  by  all 
Grocers, and  by  Plymouth  I'olorCo. 
(C.  T.  Raynolds  & Co.,)  106  & 108 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
SCth  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


ENTS  WANTED,  to  sell  bg  Subscription  onl »/, 
, ENEItAL  HISTORY  of  FREEMASONRY 
i.  in  Europe,  and  other  good  Masonic  works. 
^ J.  F.  Brennan,  114  Main  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 


II.  OSBORN  A;  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WALNUT  PICTURE-FRAME,  HOUSE,  and  CAR 
MOULDINGS.  Spiral  Mouldings  for  house 
and  cabinet  work.  Few  Designs  and  nice  goods  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  Samples  niid  Price-List. 


COFFEE  LIST. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  II.  McALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BREAKFAST,  . . roast  and  grouna,  mixed,  20c. 
DINNER,  . . . 20c.  Roast  30c.  Ground  pure  30c. 
PLANTATION,  . 25c.  Boast  35 c.  Ground  pure  35c. 
ORIENT  JAVA,  30c.  Boast  40c.  Ground  pure  40c. 
LOANGO,  . . . 35c,  Boast  45c.  Ground  pure  45c. 
OLD  GOVT.  JAVA,  38c.  Boast  50c.  Ground  pure  50c. 
MOCHA,  . . . 42c.  Boast  55c,  Ground  pure  55c. 


ROOT’S  WROU GHT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


SUGDEN  & BRADBURY, 

312  & 314  Bowery,  near  Bleecker  St., 

BEG  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  TIIEIR 
IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

adapted  to  the  present  and  coming  seasons,  consisting 
of 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

SHAWLS,  CLOAKS,  and 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Also  UPHOLSTERY  and  LACE  CURTAINS. 


OUR  COFFEE  DEPARTMENT  is  the  largest  on 
this  continent,  and  we  are  now  selling  more  pure  cof- 
fee, by  several  tons  per  week,  than  any  other  house  in 
America. 

All  onr  coffees  arc  carefully  selected  for  our  trade 
from  the  best  field-ripened  berries,  and  we  roast  them 
in  our  establishment  every  day,  by  our  new  method, 
which  removes  all  the  acidity,  aud  renders  them  per- 
fectly pure. 

THROUGH  OUR  CLUB  SYSTEM  wc  supply  fami- 
lies,  hotels,  and  boarding-houses  in  every 
section  of  the  country  at  the  same  lowprices 
as  at  our  principal  warehouse. 

WE  SEND  THE  BILL  with  goods  for  collection  when 
it  amounts  to  over  $25.  Orders  under  $25 
must  be  accompanied  with  funds  to  pay  for 
them. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  and  deliver  our  goods  free  of  ex- 
pense, at  any  railroad  station  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  orders  for  $50  00  and 
upward,  when  accompanied  with  the  cash,  in 
advance,  free  of  expense  to  us. 

WE  GIVE  A COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  with 
orders  of  $25,  two  with  orders  of  $50,  four 
with  orders  of  $100,  &c.,  bat  none  with  or- 
ders under  $25. 

WE  GUARANTEE  all  our  goods  to  be  precisely  as 
represented,  and  WARRANT  them  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  or  to  return  the  money 
at  any  time  and  pay  all  expenses. 

THE  PUBLIC  WILL  PLEASE  not  confound  this 
Company  with  any  other  house  in  the  coun- 
try. Address  all  orders  and  correspondence 
to  the 


FINE  GOODS  & SMALL  PROFITS 


THE  NEW  METHOD  for  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 
by  William  Mason  (the  eminent  pianist)  and  E. 
S.  IIoadlv,  is  beyond  question  the  best  Piano-Forte 
Instructor  ever  published.  It  is  recognized  as  such  by 
the  most  eminent  teachers  generally.  Price  $4  00.  Pub- 
lished by  MASON  BROTHERS,  596  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  world  is  in  bloom.  Nature  wears  her  summer 
smile.  But  the  victim  of  Nervous  Debility  is  like  a 
blighted  branch  in  the  sunshine.  Let  him  revitalize, 
tone,  and  purify  his  system  with  Tarrant’s  Effer- 
vescent Seltzer  Aperient,  aud  within  a week  he 
will  feel  like  a new  man.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


The  goods  willbe  found  precisely  the  same,  as  regards 
style  and  quality,  as  those  of  any  first-class  Broadway 
house,  and  at  prices  unquestionably  very  much  lower. 


fANTED-AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch, hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


MARVIN’S 

Chrome -Iron  SAFES 

ARE  THE  MOST  BURGLAR  - PROOF. 

MARVIN  & CO.,  265  Broadway,  New  York. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  Sew  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  aud  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
tub  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  OS,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St., 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


BUY  THE  BABY  A NEW  FROCK 
with  money  saved  by  making  your  own  Soap. 
Full  Directions  free  with  every  Can,  besides  other  val- 
uable information. 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’s 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH. 

Office,  136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 
Don’t  be  Cheated  with  Imitations. 


Oriental  Tea  Co 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


ABDUCTION! 


MANUFACTURED  / hj  PwVCC  & (Jo 
Office  f & Depot, 

No.  33  BEEKMAN  ST..  N.  Y. 

A NEW,  NEAT  & NECESSARY  ARTICLE 

■CL  to  every  one  who  uses  Scissors  of  any  size  what- 
ever. It  readily  produces  a sharp,  smooth  edge  on 
the  scissors  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

ANY  PERSON  CAN  SUCCESSFULLY  USE  IT. 

ALL  WHO  nAVB  USED  IT  HIGHLY  ENDORSE  IT. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  EACH. 

For  sale  at  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods  and  Drug  Stores. 

Samples  sent  by  inai!  to  any  address  on  enclosing 
80  cents  to  Office  and  Depot  as  above. 

KB. — Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Box  5057 9 Boston,  Mass . 


Of  Mary  Ann  Smith  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  A full 
history,  with  testimony,  decisions,  correspondence, 
portrait  of  priest,  and  present  state  of  the  case.  50 
cents  by  mail.  Cloth,  80  cents.  Write  to 

Rev.  H.  MATTISON,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


TRADE-MARK:  Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


SPECIAL  XOTICE.  — As  a matter  of  convenience 
to  our  distant  customers,  we  arc  arranging  with 
Apothecaries  and  other  Merchants  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  act  as  Agents  for  distributing  onr  goods  in  their 
locality  at  our  warehouse  prices.  We  want  one  such 
agent  in  every  town  in  the  Union.  Traders  desiring 
it  in  towns  where  we  have  not  already  appointed  one 
are  invited  to  correspond,  as  above,  concerning  it. 


WANTED  - AGENTS  to  sell  the  Lightning  I 
A new  and  wonderful  invention.  It  kills  1 
Sqnirrels,  Gophers,  Ac.,  throws  them  away,  and 
itself  ns  quick  as  its  name  indicates.  Address  Li 
Nino  Thai-  Co.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


IIenry  Tucker’s  New  Song  and  Chorus  . . . 35c. 
Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent  ....  30c. 
The  Eye  that  Brightens  wnEx  I Come.  . . . 3rtc. 

Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream 30c. 

Arranged  for  (lute  or  violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

fi'ItUDERICK  BLUME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  'Branch,  208  Bowery. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  CJUEEN  & CO., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


WOODWARD’S 
YY  Country  Ho 


MAGNETIC  Healing  Institute  and  Conservatory 
of  Spiritual  Science,  17  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York  City.  All  diseases,  including  Cancer  and  Con- 
sumption, cured.  Consultations  on  all  subjects. 


YY  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


dt*  1 Onn  A YEAR  to  Agents  to  sell  the  STAR 
dPl^UU  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Full  particulars  free.  Extra  inducements  to  experi- 
enced Agents.  Call  on  or  address  W.  G.  WILSON  & 
CO.,  Cleveland,  O. ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York  Wholesale  Depot  for  all  kinds  of  Cam- 
aign  Badges,  Sleeve-Buttons,  and  Medals.  Send  for 
(F^pa^kjp,fl.  J.  LEACH,  S6Naesau  St. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descri; 
pamphlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


It' 


THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE 
AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


that  city,  “throbbed  in  one 
mighty  pulsation  of  welcome 
to  the  brave  ‘ Boys  in  Blue.’  ” 

The  quiet  disbanding  of  our 
volunteer  army  after  four  years 
of  war  proved  that  this  army 
was  held  together  by  no  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  the  salva- 
tion of  the  nation.  This  pur- 
pose, and  this  alone,  still  holds 
together  the  soldiers  and  the 
sailors,  and  their  voice  will 
therefore  be  listened  to  with- 
out hesitation  by  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  is  well  that  they 
who  fought  should  speak  forth 
in  times  like  these — that  they 
whom  Grant  once  led  glori- 
ously through  so  many  battles, 
should  have  a prominent  share 
in  the  expression  of  the  peo- 
ple’s purpose  to  still  follow  him 
to  a victory  which  is  final  and 
decisive. 

The  2d  of  October  was  the 
great  day  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  a holiday  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  parade  and  proces- 
sion was  the  grandest  ever  wit- 
nessed in  that  city.  There 
were  in  the  line  of  march  dele- 
gations from  all  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Washington, 
from  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vermont.  Prominent  in  the 
procession  was  a battalion  of 
prisoners  from  Andersonville, 
Belle  Isle,  and  other  prison- 
pens  of  the  South,  and  closing 
up  the  line  were  ambulances 
and  carriages  carrying  the 
maimed  heroes  of  the  war. 


A few  weeks  ago  it  was 
currently  remarked  by  the  op- 
ponents of  General  Grant  that 
his  nomination  excited  no  en- 
thusiasm. No  doubt,  there- 
fore, our  Democratic  friends 
are  somewhat  surprised  by  the 
overwhelming  majorities  in 
Vermont  anil  Maine  which  be- 
token as  certain  a victory  for 
Grant  and  Colfax  in  Novem- 
ber as  was  secured  for  Lincoln 
in  1864.  With  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  it  is  all  one  way. 
They  know  better  than  the 
politicians  for  what  they  fought, 
and  they  more  fully  appreciate 
the  issues  of  this  Presidential 
canvass.  The  Convention  of 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  1st  and  2d  in- 
stant, was,  as  regarded  the  en- 
thusiasm which  it  called  forth, 
the  most  remarkable  affair  of 
the  kind  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  Quaker  City.  On  the  1st, 
delegations  of  the  “Boys  in 
Blue”  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  crowded  every  train 
leading  to  the  city.  A portion 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
was  occupied  by  those  who  had 
arrived  in  hearing  an  address 
of  welcome  from  Mayor  M “Mi- 
chael, and  the  speeches  of 
Generals  Barnum,  Kilpat- 
rick, Burnside,  and  other 
prominent  officers  of  the  army. 
The  mass  meeting  was  assem- 
bled in  front  of  independence 
Hall.  “Philadelphia’s  heart,  ’ ’ 
says  the  Evening  Telegraph  of 


MASS  MEETING  OF  TIIE  “BOYS  IN  BLUE”  IN  FRONT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA,  October  1,  1868. 
[Sketched  by  Theodore  B.  Davis.] 


THE  “BOYS  IN  BLUE’  MARCHING  DOWN  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  October  2,  1868. — [Sketched  by  Theodore  R.  Davis.] 
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The  streets  were  crowded  with  the  citizens  and 
with  strangers  who  had  flocked  into  the  city  by 
thousands ; the  houses  also,  decorated  with  the 
{Stars  and  Stripes,  were  densely  packed  with  spec- 
tators. In  passing  a given  point  this  vast  pro- 
cession occupied  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  It 
was  like  a second  grand  review  of  the  armies  of 
♦.he  Union. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  October  17,  1868. 


GENERAL  BUTLER  AND  THE 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  has  given  the  Re-* 
publican  party  a stronger  hold  upon  the 
intelligent  moral  support  of  the  country  than 
the  action  of  its  great  National  Convention. 
It  met  at  a moment  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, when  conspicuous  Republican  Senators 
were  denounced  as  pickpockets  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  party  because  they  honestly  voted  to 
acquit  the  President.  As  to  the  party  conse- 
quences of  their  votes,  those  gentlemen  were 
certainly  as  able  and  honest  judges  as  their  ac- 
cusers, and  they  were  of  the  sincere  opinion 
that  personal  duty  and  the  party  advantage 
were  coincident. 

But  the  pressure  against  them  was  extraordi- 
nary. Conspicuous  gentlemen  were  very  anx- 
ious that  the  Convention  should  condemn  them. 
General  Butler,  we  believe,  was  of  this  opin- 
ion. The  General  had  also  pronounced  for 
paying  the  Five-Twenties  in  greenbacks,  and 
vigorously  defended  his  views,  which  were  vir- 
tually those  afterward  put  into  the  Democratic 
platform.  Fortunately  the  Chicago  Republic- 
an Convention  represented  the  sentiment  of 
the  party  every  where ; and  its  good  sense  in 
refusing  utterly  to  censure  an  honest  difference 
like  that  involved  in  the  impeachment,  and  its 
high  principle  in  requiring  payment  of  the  debt 
according  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  contract,  assured  the  country  that  the  party 
was  neither  mastered  nor  represented  by  those 
tvho  advocated  national  dishonor,  and  who 
sneered  at  morality  in  political  action.  The 
Republican  party  passed  through  an  appalling 
peril  last  spring,  and  so  triumphantly  that  its 
scope  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  When 
trusted  Republicans  said  that  they  were  sick  of 
the  slang  of  honesty  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  cer- 
tain Senators,  they  merely  emitted  a feeble  echo 
of  the  old  Democratic  cry,  that  it  was  a duty  to 
vote  for  the  Devil  if  he  were  regularly  nomin- 
ated. 

The  late  Massachusetts  Convention  acted  in 
the  same  spirit  with  that  at  Chicago.  The 
National  Republican  party  repudiated  at  Chi- 
cago the  views  and  the  policy  advocated  by 
General  Butler,  and  the  Convention  of  his 
own  State  overwhelmingly  affirmed  that  action. 
Yet  General  Butler,  who,  after  the  adoption 
by  acclamation  of  the  National  platform  de- 
manding the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
contract,  deliberately  voted  in  Congress  to  swin- 
dle the  public  creditor,  thereby  repudiating  the 
authentic  declaration  of  the  party,  loudly  pro- 
fesses peculiar  zeal  for  party  regularity  and 
orthodoxy.  Now  the  Republican  party  asks 
the  confidence  of  the  country  upon  two  grounds, 
both  distinctly  stated,  and  both  fully  under- 
stood. One  is  Congressional  reconstruction 
upon  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  and  the 
other  is  payment  of  the  debt  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  contract.  No  man  who  does  not 
support  both  these  measures  can  fairly  claim  to 
represent  the  party.  If  any  such  man  receives 
a regular  party  nomination  it  must  be  assumed 
that  there  has  been  intrigue,  and  any  upright 
party  man  is  released  from  the  support  of  such 
a nomination.  What  Republican  in  New  York 
would  feel  bound,  as  a party  man,  to  vote  for 
Fernando  Wood  for  any  office  whatever,  even 
if  he  had  received  a regular  Republican  nom- 
ination ? 

But  there  is  another  than  the  technical  party 
view.  A man  who  openly  advocates  a breach 
of  the  public  faith  in  one  particular,  as  General 
Butler  does,  reveals  a moral  unsoundness 
which  is  perilous  at  every  point.  The  Gen- 
eral’s attempts  to  hush  up  his  views,  to  per- 
suade the  State  Convention  to  say  nothing 
about  paying  the  debt,  and  to  assure  his  Dis- 
trict Convention  that  he  favored  only  the  mild- 
est form  of  swindling,  merely  serve  to  show  still 
more  distinctly  the  danger  of  placing  him  in 
high  and  responsible  position.  The  character 
of  representatives  in  Congress  does  not  concern 
their  own  districts  more  than  it  concerns  the 
country.  The  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  have  no  right  to  send  a 
man  to  Congress  to  make  laws  for  New  York 
and  the  other  States  who  rejects  one  of  the 
chief  principles  of  the  party,  and  more  particu- 
larly when  his  declarations  imply  a positive  po- 
litical immorality.  Let  the  Republicans  of  that 
district  ask  themselves  whether  they  think  the 
cause  of  the  country,  as  it  appears  to  Repub- 
licans, can  wisely  be  intrusted  to  a Congress 
composed  of  men  whose  views  upon  a cardinal 
point  have  been  distinctly  rejected  by  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Conventions. 

In  a Congress  of  General  Butler’s  what 
would  become  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Republican  party^  conducting  tjiis  canvass  ? 


If  the  Republican  party  in  this  country  means 
to  throw  moral  principle  overboard,  and  if  the 
effort  is  to  be  openly  and  distinctly  made  in 
Massachusetts,  the  party  and  the  country  are 
doomed.  We  might  as  well  be  ruined  by  suc- 
cessful rebellion  as  by  triumphant  corruption. 
And  if  Republican  leaders  are  to  teach  that 
morals  do  not  enter  into  politics,  and  that  a na- 
tion may  properly  do  what  a man  would  be  sent 
to  the  State  Prison  for  doing,  then  such  Repub- 
lican leaders  will  teach  and  prove  that  good 
faith  may  as  well  be  broken  in  one  way  as  in 
another;  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  break 
faith  with  the  loyalist  at  the  South  as  well  as 
with  the  public  creditor  every  where.  If  the 
Republicans  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachu- 
setts send  to  Congress  a man  whom  they  know 
is  willing  to  swindle  the  bondholder,  they  send 
a man  who  upon  occasion  would  betray  the 
negro. 

It  is  of  incalculable  importance  that  the  party 
should  not  merely  elect  its  candidates  at  this 
time,  but  should  long  retain  power.  The  ad- 
ministration of  General  Grant,  as  his  character 
and  career  assure  us,  will  be  firm,  moderate, 
and  wise.  We  may  justly  expect  him  to  sur- 
round himself  with  sagacious  and  truly  liberal 
men,  who  will  help  to  secure  the  prolonged 
ascendency  of  the  party  upon  its  recognized 
principles.  But  it  is  essential  to  that  result 
that  our  majority  in  Congress  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  moral  scrupulousness  as  well  as 
of  ability  and  experience.  “ Smart  men,  ” adroit 
politicians,  unscrupulous  self-seekers  will  not 
only  most  seriously  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion, but  throw  the  party  out  of  power.  Be- 
cause General  Butler  was  a prompt  and  vigor- 
ous military  dictator  at  New  Orleans  in  the 
midst  of  a civil  war,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  is  a wise  or  safe  legislator. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  a very  serious  responsibility. 
They  are  watched  with  great  anxiety  by  their 
brethren  every  where.  The  opportunity  is  given 
them  by  the  nomination  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun., 
to  determine  between  two  men,  both  of  un- 
questionable ability;  one  a man  of  the  most 
spotless  fame,  who  has  been  always  a Repub- 
lican by  the  profoundest  conviction,  and  whose 
views  are  to-day  the  authentically  expressed 
opinions  of  the  party  in  the  country  and  in  the 
State ; the  other,  General  Butler,  who  advo- 
cates breaking  the  public  faith.  If  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts  chooses  the  latter,  we 
hope  it  will  speak  tenderly  of  the  choice  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  New  York. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  throne  of  Isabella  of  Spain  has  fallen 
as  suddenly  and  hopelessly  as  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  France  twenty  years  ago,  and 
there  is  probably  nobody  in  the  world,  except 
a true  Bourbon,  who  does  not  believe  that  the 
end  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  is  the  beginning 
of  hope  for  the  Spanish  people.  Nothing  shows 
more  plainly  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  than  the  comparative  indifference 
with  which  this  event  is  regarded.  The  doc- 
trine of  divine  right  in  every  application  has 
been  so  entirely  discarded  that  not  only  does  no 
king  think  of  interfering  in  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution, but  nobody  imagines  that  any  king  would 
be  so  foolish.  It  has  become  pretty  plain  that 
the  evil  course  of  the  French  revolution  of  the 
last  century  was  chiefly  due  to  the  meddling  of 
other  powers.  If  France  had  been  left  to  man- 
age her  affairs  in  her  own  way,  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  the  country  must  have  fallen  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  terrorists.  But  when  the 
crowns  made  common  cause  against  her  the 
result  was  inevitable.  It  is  curious  and  painful 
to  remark  that  such  was  the  fever  of  the  time — 
scarcely  one  of  the  chief  contemporary  foreign 
observers  and  critics  of  the  Revolution  compre- 
hended the  event  which  they  either  passionate- 
ly denounced  or  enthusiastically  hailed.  From 
Burke  to  Paine  the  real  significance  of  the 
movement  escaped  them. 

But  nobody  will  preach  a coalition  and  a 
crusade  against  Spain.  No  sane  human  being 
can  imagine  that  a reactionary  rule  of  priests 
and  a coqjt  like  that  of  Isabella  can  be  serv- 
iceable to  any  country ; and  no  people  in  Eu- 
rope would  probably  suffer  its  government  to  try 
to  force  her  back  upon  her  throne.  Indeed 
that  is  the  great  change  of  which  we  spoke. 
Continental  politics  have  ceased  to  be  a mere 
game  of  kings.  It  is  the  people  which  has 
come  to  the  throne  even  in  the  monarchies. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  Spain.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  substantial  resistance. 
Gonzales  Bravo  resigns,  and  the  Queen  calls 
Concha  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  But  the 
army  and  the  fleet  are  found  to  be  united  for 
the  revolution.  The  cities  declare  against  the 
Queen.  Concha  himself  joins  the  movement, 
and  the  Queen  leaves  her  kingdom,  and  is  a 
powerless  refugee  at  Pau,  as  Charles  X.  of 
France  was  at  Ilolyrood.  The  Queen  is  gone, 
will  the  monarchy  remain?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  this  involves  the  possibility  of  trouble. 

If  there  be  any  really  strong  and  organized 
party  of  Spanish  Republicans  it  will  now  ap- 
pear. General  Prim  is  not  a Republican,  and 
nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  foreign  to  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  Spain  than  any  truly 
Republican  movement.  But  the  political  ac- 


tivity and  progress  of  the  European  mind  is  re- 
markable. The  political  aspect  of  the  Conti- 
nent by  no  means  represents  the  political  con- 
viction ; and  the  peace  is  as  much  kept  by  royal 
doubts  of  the  real  temper  of  the  people  as  by 
hostile  armaments.  The  debates  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  late  Labor  Congress  at  Brussels  re- 
veal the  consciousness  of  the  body  of  the  people 
that  they,  and  not  the  heads  of  Governments, 
are  the  real  “persons  of  importance.”  John 
Bright,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  quoted  the 
lines,  written  we  believe  by  George  Wither, 
which  two  centuries  ago  expressed  a truth 
which  has  become  in  America,  and  is  becoming 
in  Europe,  the  cardinal  point  for  statesmen  to 
remember : 

“ Know  there's  on  earth  a yet  augueter  thing, 

Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  King." 

This  thing  exists  in  Spain  as  elsewhere ; and 
the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
invite  its  appearance.  Whatever  form  the  Gov- 
ernment will  now  finally  take  must,  it  seems  to 
us,  be  first  determined  by  a constituent  assem- 
bly or  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Such  an  ap- 
peal would  be,  of  course,  very  much  controlled 
by  priests  and  reactionaries.  But  the  result 
would  inevitably  be  some  constitutional  and 
moderate  government,  although  it  were  a mon- 
archy. Speculation  is  useless  in  the  face  of 
events  daily  reported.  But  so  remarkable  a 
fact  as  the  peaceful  fall  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons reveals  a condition  of  the  Spanish  mind 
which  a truly  sagacious  leader  might  turn  to 
the  best  account  for  liberty  and  progress. 


GENERAL  M‘CLELLAN. 

General  M'Clellan  has  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, and  there  has  been  a torch-light  proces- 
sion in  his  honor,  which  was  probably  not  all 
that  its  projectors  had  anticipated.  The  Gen- 
eral did  not  declare  himself.  He  did  not  even 
name  Seymour  nor  hurrah  for  Blair.  He 
merely  said  “Thank  you,  gentlemen,”  bowed, 
and  retired.  As  usual,  he  was  in  a false  posi- 
tion. There  is  something  touching  in  the  con- 
tinued determination  of  some  interested  persons 
to  make  the  General  a great  or  a representative 
man.  There  was,  indeed , a time  when  the  need 
of  a great  military  leader  was  felt  to  be  so  urg- 
ent that,  will  he  nill  he,  the  country  insisted  that 
the  General  was  he.  He  was  the  little  Napo- 
leon. General  Scott  had  expressed  compli- 
mentary opinions,  and  the  fight  in  West  Vir- 
ginia showed  that  the  great  man  was  coming. 
The  General  went  to  Philadelphia  and  received 
a sword,  and  said,  modestly,  that  the  war  was 
to  be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  And  all  the 
while  those  wretched  Quaker  guns  were  mak- 
ing mouths  at  him  from  Manassas.  It  was  no 
fault  of  the  General’s  that  the  country  was  de- 
ceived. But  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  swamps,  and  it  is  even  ludicrous,  now 
that  the  facts  are  becoming  known,  to  recur  to 
that  history.  If,  after  the  terrible  seven  days, 
and  the  unopposed  withdrawal  of  Lee  from  An- 
tietam,  General  M‘Clellan  had  quietly  disap- 
peared from  public  view,  there  would  have  been 
an  irresistibly  tragi-comical,  but  not  a very  hos- 
tile feeling  in  regard  to  him,  and  the  final  ver- 
dict would  have  been  that  we  were  ourselves 
most  to  blame  in  insisting  that  any  man  was 
great  merely  because  we  wanted  a great  man. 

The  serious  error  of  General  M'Clellan 
was  accepting  the  candidacy  of  the  party  that 
demanded  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion.  He 
then  deliberately  became  the  representative  of 
the  Copperhead  spirit  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  result  of  conviction  or  of  sheer  weakness. 
If  it  were  conviction  he  is  entitled  to  the  same 
patriotic  regard  as  Wade  Hampton.  If  it  were 
weakness,  where  should  we  have  been  had  he 
been  elected?  His  defeat  was  so  signal,  so 
overwhelming,  that  he  naturally  left  the  coun- 
try; and  yet  there  was,  and  undoubtedly  still 
is,  a feeling  that  he  is  constantly  drifted  with- 
out his  will  into  positions  where  he  does  not 
naturally  belong.  What  could  be  more  amus- 
ing than  his  nomination  to  a Republican  Senate 
by  Andrew  Johnson  as  Minister  to  England  ? 

Now  that  the  General  is  at  home  again  it 
must  seem  to  him  a little  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
fraternize  with  Raphael  Semmes  and  Robert 
Toombs.  In  18C4,  indeed,  they  hoped  for  his 
election,  but  they  took  no  other  part  in  public 
affairs  than  being  annihilated  by  Sherman  and 
Winslow.  It  must  be  a singular  sensation  for 
the  Union  General  whom  Lee  baffled  in  the 
field  to  help  Lee  at  the  polls  by  opposing  the 
Union  General  to  whom  Lee  surrendered.  We 
can  easily  imagine  General  M‘Clellan  feeling 
that  he  has  returned  a little  too  soon — except 
for  the  absurd  fate  that  always  puts  him  awry. 

When  the  torch-bearers  came  the  other  even- 
ing and  M‘Clellan  reflected  that  they  were 
the  representatives  of  those  who  bitterly  op- 
posed the  war  in  which  he  made  all  the  dis- 
tinction he  has,  how  his  thoughts  must  have 
played  truant  with  the  jubilant  Boys  in  Blue 
who  were  shouting  and  singing  and  filling  the 
neighboring  city  with  patriotic  joy  1 No  won- 
der he  said  but  a few  formal  words.  No  won- 
der he  merely  thanked  the  torch-bearers,  and 
remarked  that  they  would  not  expect  a speech. 
He  did  not  even  say  that  his  heart  was  with 
them.  He  did  not  breathe  a wish  that  the 
candidate  of  Wade  Hampton  and  Semmes  and 
Howell  Cobb  and  Vallanbigham  might  be 


elected.  When  General  M'Clellan  thought 
of  four  years  ago  the  spectacle  must  have 
seemed  to  him  a little  spectral.  The  report 
says  that  the  crowd  was  disappointed.  But 
what  must  General  M‘Clellan  be  ? 


THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE. 

The  late  great  assembly  of  the  Boys  in  Blue 
at  Philadelphia  shows  how  deeply  stirred  is  the 
heart  of  the  country  by  the  issues  of  the  political 
campaign.  For  the  first  time — and  we  see  it 
with  the  utmost  pleasure — the  officers  of  the 
army  feel  that  they  have  duties  as  citizens 
which  they  are  bound  to  perform  with  the  rest 
of  us.  The  Lieutenant-General  writes,  indeed, 
that  he  thinks  soldiers  should  not  take  an  active 
part  in  politics— by  which  we  hope  he  means  no 
more  than  that  they  should  not  become  brawl- 
ing partisans.  But  General  Sheridan  tele- 
graphs from  Fort  Harker,  “Say  to  the  Boys  in 
Blue  that  it  is  as  essential  to  have  a political  vic- 
tory this  fall  as  it  was  to  have  an  Appomattox 
in  ’65,  and  that  every  man  who  loves  his  country 
should  vote  for  Grant.”  These  are  the  words 
of  a man  who  is  no  less  a citizen  because  he  is 
a soldier.  The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  war  hope  for  the 
defeat  of  Seymour  precisely  as  they  hoped  for 
the  defeat  of  Lee.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  one 
of  the  most  reckless  of  the  late  rebels  and  now 
of  the  “Southern  Democrats,”  says,  in  a letter 
to  the  Tribune,  that  he  finds  very  wide-spread 
conviction  in  the  Northern  States  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Grant  will  promote  peace  at  the  South. 
It  is,  indeed,  a very  wide-spread  conviction. 
And  there  was  a persuasion  equally  profound 
in  1864  that  the  election  of  M'Clellan  would 
give  success  to  the  rebellion.  They  were  both 
different  forms  of  the  same  feeling. 

The  vast  and  enthusiastic  gathering  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  but  a sign  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
resolution  of  all  loyal  men  in  this  country.  The 
question  was  asked  by  the  shot  at  Fort  Sumter, 
shall  the  Union  be  maintained  ? The  question 
was  asked  by  the  nomination  of  Seymour,  shall 
the  Union  be  governed  by  its  friends  or  its  ene- 
mies? The  spirit  that  saved  the  Union  will 
now  secure  the  control  of  the  Government  to  its 
friends.  All  other  issues  have  disappeared. 
The  attempt  of  the  Democrats  to  “push  the 
financial  question”  has  recoiled  upon  themselves 
by  developing  the  truth  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion, which  shows  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
taxation  the  whole  debt  can  be  readily  paid 
within  twenty  years,  and  that  taxation  can  be 
incalculably  lightened  by  a restoration  of  polit- 
ical confidence.  The  morals  of  Democratic 
financial  administration  are  exhibited  in  the 
official  conduct  of  the  last  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Its  economy  is  shown 
in  the  financial  management  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  financial  question  has  “pushed’1 
the  Democratic  party  in  rather  an  unexpected 
manner. 

There  remains  the  paramount  question  of  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  country,  without 
which  every  interest  languishes  and  taxation 
grows  heavier.  Peace,  however,  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  clash  of  arms  only.  Constant 
apprehension,  a perpetual  menace,  the  con-^ 
sciousness  that  a party  of  disorganization  is 
paramount,  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  in 
power,  produce  that  unhealthy  agitation  which 
is  fatal  to  the  confidence  without  which  there 
can  be  no  real  increase  of  wealth.  And  this 
question  it  is  which  such  assemblies  as  that  of 
the  Boys  in  Blue  answer.  They  show,  as  the 
great  popular  demonstrations  during  the  war 
showed,  that  the  American  people  are  not  de- 
ceived. There  were  mistakes  enough  made  in 
the  management  of  the  war,  but  the  people 
knew  that  the  war  was  their  cause.  There 
have  been  some  mistakes,  doubtless,  in  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  reconstruction,  but  the  peo- 
ple know  that  that  policy  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  victory  won  in  the  field ; and  that  that  pol- 
icy is  therefore  the  policy  of  peace. 

This  was  the  significance  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Boys  in  Blue.  This  will  be  the  meaning  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Chief  of  the  Boys  in  Blue  into 
the  White  House. 


DISRAELI  AND  GLADSTONE. 

The  English  elections  seem  to  promise  a re- 
sult as  decided  as  our  own.  It  is  now  supposed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  a majority  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  or  even  more.  In  re- 
gard to  his  opponent,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  chief  question  has  been,  whether 
he  would  propose  a still  more  radical  Irish  pol- 
icy than  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  and  whether  he 
could  carry  his  Tory  adherents  with  him  if 
he  did,  as  in  his  measures  of  electoral  reform. 
All  summer  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  silent. 
There  have  been  constant  rumors  of  his  cun- 
ning intention  to  repeat  his  previous  policy, 
but  nothing  has  been  known  until  now,  when 
he  has  made  his  declaration  of  intention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church,  an  act  of  the 
simplest  justice.  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  it,  but 
the  House  strongly  supported  Mr.  Gladstone. 
After  contesting  the  point  a little  while  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  an  appeal  was  made 
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to  the  electors.  It  was  supposed  by  those  who 
have  more  respect  for  Mr.  Disraeli’s  ability 
than  for  his  principle  that  he  would  soon  ascer- 
tain the  probable  drift  of  the  elections,  and  act 
accordingly.  But  simultaneously  with  the  gen- 
eral concession  of  a large  Gladstone  majority 
comes  the  Disraeli  declaration  of  which  we 
speak,  and  which  reasserts  the  policy  that  is 
apparently  to  be  decisively  rejected  by  the  vot- 
ers. This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  discovered  that  he  can  not  carry  hi3 
party  for  any  measure  which  will  out-Gladstone 
Gladstone,  and  that  he  has  resolved  to  go  down 
with  all  his  colors  flying. 

The  difficulty  for  him  is  that  even  dull  men 
can  comprehend  this  question ; and  the  Tory 
party  includes  that  class  of  our  fellow-beings. 
“I  do  not  say,”  said  Mill,  “ that  all  Conser- 
vatives are  stupid ; but  I do  6ay  that  stupid  men 
are  generally  Conservatives.”  Even  Squire 
Western  can  see  that  the  “Papists”  rejoice 
at  the  disestablishment  of  the  English  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  that  is  enough.  To  please  the 
Papists  is  to  encourage  Popery,  and  to  encour- 
age Popery  is  to  endanger  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession. Mr.  Disraeli  might  refine  upon 
householders  and  compound  householders  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  an  enlarged  vote 
must  be  an  increase  of  Tory  strength,  but  no 
jugglery  could  make  an  Irish  policy  which  Pop- 
ery applauded  a true  British  policy — in  the 
minds  of  Sir  Rooer  de  Coverlet  and  his 
friends.  And  the  cry  of  No  Popery  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  now  raises  is  addressed  to  the 
modern  de  Coverlets  and  their  intelligence. 

But  we  confess  that  nothing  in  the  Minister’s 
career  makes  us  suppose  that  he  would  hesitate 
at  a still  more  remarkable  coup  than  any  he  has 
attempted.  If  the  election  shows  an  immense 
majority  for  Irish  reform,  why  should  not  the 
Queen  open  Parliament  with  a speech  favoring 
it?  It  then  becomes  a Ministerial  measure, 
and  when  the  House  adopts  it  it  is  a triumph 
of  the  Minister,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
come  into  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  probably 
very  indifferent  whether  he  remains  Minister 
by  Liberal  or  by  Tory  support.  The  theory  of 
the  British  Constitution  is,  that  the  Ministerial 
policy  shall  conform  to  the  declaration  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  House.  If  a Minister  is  skillful 
and  nimble  enough  to  yield  to  the  majority  in 
time,  the  constitutional  custom  is  maintained. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  a point  of  honor  with  an 
English  Prime  Minister  to  represent  the  policy 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  if  his  meas- 
ures were  defeated,  to  retire  for  the  representa- 
tive of  the  other  party  and  policy.  But  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  changed  all  this.  The  Tory  policy 
has  been  opposition  to  electoral  reform.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the  Tory  leader,  opposed  it. 
The  Tory  opposition  prevailed,  and  he  came 
into  office.  But  the  real  conviction  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  he  ascertained,  was  for  reform,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  a scheme  even  more  lib- 
eral than  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
not  properly  a Tory.  His  principle  evidently 
is  that  the  will  of  the  House  should  prevail, 
and  when  that  will  is  liberal  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
Liberal.  When  that  will  demands  disestablish- 
ment, why  should  not  Mr.  Disraeli  disestab- 
lish ? But  there  is  probably  a point  beyond  which 
even  Mr.  Disraeli’s  cleverness  would  not  be  tol- 
erated. If  he  should  attempt  his  old  game,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  House  would 
return  to  the  old  routine  by  a vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  This  would  certainly  be  done  in 
the  event,  we  suppose,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
the  nimble  intrepidity  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 


THE  DROUGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  had  accepted  as  correct  the  statement 
of  the  British  press,  and  of  numerous  newspa- 
per correspondents  in  England,  that  the  great 
drought  was  broken  by  the  rains  which  fell  on  and 
subsequent  to  the  11th  and  12th  of  August.  But 
although  the  rain-fall  of  August  was  three  and 
a half  inches,  and  vegetation  had  assumed  some- 
what of  its  ordinary  appearance,  particularly  in 
the  low  valleys,  yet  no  benefit  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  root  crops,  which  are  now  past  re- 
covery, and  but  very  little  on  the  pastures.  The 
expectations  formed  in  England  from  these 
rains  removed  much  anxiety ; but,  although  but 
little  is  said  on  the  subject  directly,  we  suppose 
that  they  have  been  utterly  disappointed.  The 
subject  is  of  too  great  consequence  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  justify  any  careless  words  in  considering 
the  present  situation  in  this  respect. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  discussing  the  question  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  at  the 
request  of  “the  authorities”  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement:  “The  drought  still  continues, 
and  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  possible  to  antici- 
pate or  speculate  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
as  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  in  this  dis- 
trict any  rain-fall  which  will  materially  increase 
the  storage  in  the  corporation  reservoirs,  upon 
which  so  enormous  a population  is  dependent 
for  the  supply  of  water  absolutely  necessary  for 
health  and  comfort.  The  drought  has  now, 
with  little  or  no  material  interruption,  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  nearly  six  months, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessarytp  sav  that  the  Water- 
works Committee  haveL  for  iiiaui'  'Veciks  past 


been  compelled  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
consumption  can  be  reduced,  and  been  watch- 
ing with  the  greatest  anxiety  the  gradual  but 
constant  diminution  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voirs.” 

Manchester  is  second  in  population  among 
British  towns  only  to  London,  and  is  the  largest 
in  manufactures,  and  her  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  water  were  on  a scale  corresponding 
with  the  importance  of  the  place.  In  an  area 
of  350  acres  there  was  usually  stored  three 
thousand  millions  of  gallons  in  a region  G50 
feet  higher  than  Manchester.  The  water-shed, 
comprising  the  extreme  east  of  the  county  of 
Cheshire  and  a small  portion  of  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  consists  of  about  19,000  acres,  part 
of  the  hills  which  constitute  the  back-bone  of 
England.  The  River  Etherow,  which  after- 
ward becomes  the  Mersey,  is  the  main  source 
of  supply.  The  Etherow,  after  receiving  twen- 
ty or  thirty  brooks  of  various  size,  is  arrested 
by  three  embankments  thrown  across  the  val- 
ley, whereby  three  reservoirs  are  formed,  in 
which  the  water  is  stored.  The  ordinary  depth 
of  water  in  one  of  them  is  84  feet,  but  in  the 
same  paper  of  the  15th  it  appears  that  its  bot- 
tom, consisting  of  land  which  has  not  been 
reaped  for  twenty  years,  is  now  exposing  its  old 
furrows,  that  the  lines  of  hedges  long  submerged 
may  now  be  traced,  and  that  the  slight  stream 
which  yet  flows  has  retired  to  its  old  bed,  the 
banks  of  which  had  not  been  obliterated  by  the 
depth  of  84  feet  of  water  that  had  so  long  rest- 
ed upon  them.  The  rain,  instead  of  enter- 
ing these  reservoirs,  “was  all  absorbed  by  the 
ground.” “The  springs  that,  united,  con- 

stitute the  water-course,  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  before  the  rains  in  August.  Upon 
the  moors  the  bogs  are  all  dry,  and  great  fis- 
sures and  cracks  in  the  earth  serve  to  suggest 
how  much  rain  the  land  will  swallow  before  the 
springs  are  in  the  slightest  degree  affected.” 
Water,  however,  was  still  stored  in  one  or  more 
of  the  reservoirs.  “ When  the  inhabitants  con- 
sider,” continues  the  Manchester  Guardian , “ the 
reports  appearing  constantly  in  the  papers  of 
the  very  short  period  (varying  from  one  or  two 
to  three  or  four  hours)  during  which  water  is 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns, 
and  in  other  cases  of  the  entire  failure  of  all 
supply  by  the  authorities,  they  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  Corporation 
are,  after  such  a period  of  drought,  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  demands  upon  their 
works,  still  able  to  propose  to  supply  water  for 
during  eight  hours  of  each  day,”  etc. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  presenting 
the  facts  with  respect  to  this  particular  district, 
because  they  are  of  themselves  interesting,  and 
bear  very  strongly  on  the  question  about  which 
doubt  is  expressed  in  our  own  papers  as  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  drought.  The  ut- 
most candor  and  accuracy  were  required  as  be- 
tween the  authorities  and  consumers,  and  there 
was  no  temptation  to  mislead,  such  as  may  be 
perceived  in  the  published  telegrams  from  En- 
gland with  respect  to  the  crops.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  of  the  21st  of  September  says : 
“The  renewal  of  the  drought  lasted  up  till  Fri- 
day, and  began  to  excite  apprehensions,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  But  the  copious 
thunder-showers  that  then  fell  gave  promise  of 
the  needed  supplies,  and  should  October  be  fine 
we  may  have  a very  abundant  aftermath,  which 
would  partly  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
hay  and  root  crops.”  Mr.  Sanderson  repeats 
his  exaggerated  estimate  of  34  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  an  increase  this  year  of  3,000,000 
quarters. 

In  our  issue  of  the  26th  ultimo  we  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  appearance  which  the 
potato  tuber  presented  in  several  fields  of  this 
district.  They  were  described  as  being  not 
larger  than  sparrow’s  eggs,  and  to  have  sprout- 
ed after  the  rains  of  the  11th  and  12tli  of  Au- 
gust. These  were  the  late  potatoes.  A re- 
cent Number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express  men- 
tions that  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  late  po- 
tatoes will  not  keep  through  the  winter,  and  the 
hope  is  abandoned  that  turnips  sowed  in  the 
place  of  those  destroyed  previously  will  come 
to  maturity.  The  potato  crop  is  second  only  to 
that  of  wheat. 

The  situation,  therefore,  is  improved  only  to 
this  extent  — that  the  pastures  had  become 
green,  and  afforded  a slight  and  temporary 
amount  of  food  to  sheep  and  cattle ; and  unless 
the  soil  of  England  possesses  qualities  of  an 
unusual  character — in  the  Country  Gentleman  it 
is  stated  that  a drought  of  only  a fortnight  near 
the  maturity  of  the  crop  had  diminished  the 
quantity  of  wheat  in  the  county  in  this  State  in 
which  it  occurred — it  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  every  crop  which  was  subjected  to  the 
drought  in  England  in  April,  May,  June,  and 
July  must  have  suffered  largely.  This  is  ad- 
mitted of  barley,  oats,  hay,  hops,  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  pastures,  but  it  is  claimed  that  wheat 
is  beyond  the  average ! The  Maidstone  Jour- 
nal, the  organ  of  the  hop-growers,  sums  up  the 
resumt  of  this  year’s  production  of  hops  as  fol- 
lows : “ Perhaps  a greater  discrepancy  was  nev- 
er known  in  the  growth — a great  part  very  bad, 
another  good.  The  amount  must  be  less  than 
an  average,  and  a great  part  very  indifferent.’’ 
As  this  is  generally  a thoroughly  and  deep 
rooted  plant,  these  observations  apply  equally 
to  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  grown  on  light 


as  well  as  on  heavy  soils,  and  from  spring  plant- 
ing, and  that  largely,  as  well  as  from  fall  plant- 
ing. The  nearly  entire  destruction  of  many 
spring  crops,  and  the  partial  destruction  of 
wheat  on  light  soils,  justified  the  inference  that 
wheat  must  be  below  an  average.  No  facts 
have  yet  been  presented  in  the  British  press  to 
interfere  with  this  reasonable  deduction. 

The  farming  interest  of  this  country  may 
therefore  be  sure  that  the  drought  in  England 
and  in  parts  of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany, 
will  produce  a large  demand  for  food  from  our 
surplus,  and  if  supplies  of  it  from  this  quarter 
are  not  pressed  upon  the  market  in  injudicious 
quantities,  remunerating  prices  will  be  paid. 
The  interests  in  London  and  Liverpool  are  too 
vast  to  induce  a full  exposure  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  wants.  Whatever  their  stock  recently 
harvested  may  amount  to  it  will  be  used  so  as 
to  promote  their  objects  most  effectually,  which 
are  to  obtain  supplies  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  at  low  prices.  The  season  has  been  too 
hot  to  justify  large  accumulations  of  food  thus 
far,  such  as  would  be  liable  to  become  heated 
and  damaged,  and  limits  have  been  rigorously 
fixed,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned,  which  in 
their  purchases  have  seldom  been  exceeded,  as 
the  consumption  of  the  new  crop  permitted 
them  to  wait.  A time  will  unquestionably  ar- 
rive before  their  harvest  of  1869,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  yield  to  outside  views  of  price, 
but  we  have  no  disposition  to  aid  in  any  specu- 
lations upon  their  wants,  or  to  do  more  than 
to  help  in  obtaining  a fair  price  for  our  own 
products. 


THE  INTERCOLONIAL  RAILWAY. 

At  last  the  New  Dominion  Government  has 
determined  the  route  for  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, and  that  great  thoroughfare  is  actually 
commenced.  Engineers  have  been  assigned  to 
several  sections,  and  gangs  of  men  arc  at  work 
on  the  Matapedia,  Miramiclii,  and  other  points 
at  approved  intervals  along  the  route.  These 
initial  steps  have  been  taken  so  quietly  that  few 
are  aware  that  the  work  is  in  progress. 

The  route  selected  is  that  known  as  the  North 
Shore  or  Major  Robinson  route,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  is  the  only  one  that  pro- 
vides, in  a military  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  for  the  national  objects  involved  in  the 
undertaking.  The  Western  route,  which  seem- 
ed to  present  claims  for  special  favor,  was  ob- 
jected to  as  running  so  near  the  Maine  front- 
ier that  it  would  bo  useless  as  a military  road 
in  case  of  war ; while  the  Central  route  trav- 
ersed, for  the  most  part,  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness. The  North  Shore  line  touches  at  the 
principal  Gulf  ports,  and  is  the  shortest  of  the 
three,  the  distance  from  Quebec  to  Halifax  be- 
ing 656  miles.  But  1 7 1 miles  are  already  built, 
so  that  the  portion  remaining  to  be  constructed 
is  only  485  miles — of  which  167  miles  are  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  238  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  80  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  total  cost 
of  the  line  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  or 
$4,000,000  more  than  for  the  Western  route. 
The  British  Government  guarantees  the  interest 
on  $1 5,ooo,ooo  at  4 per  cent.,  and  there  are 
$5,ooo,ooo  at  6 per  cent,  not  guaranteed. 

For  twenty  years  an  intercolonial  railroad  has 
been  the  dream  of  ambitious  Canadians.  As  a 
measure  of  public  utility,  it  was  declared  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  commercial  and  political 
advancement  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  final- 
ly came  to  be  universally  regarded  so.  By  the 
efficient  strategy  of  shrewd  leaders,  and  the  pow- 
erful engines  of  argument  and  statistics  which 
they  brought  to  bear,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
road  was  made  clearly  apparent.  Its  construc- 
tion, they  showed,  would  unite  and  harmonize 
clashing  elements,  and  prove  a panacea  for  dis- 
orders that  had  long  retarded  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  It  would  promote  trade, 
attract  immigration,  create  wealth,  and  make 
the  Provinces  devotedly  loyal  to  each  other,  if 
not  to  the  mother  country.  For  a long  period 
the  Intercolonial  question  served  its  purpose  in 
many  a close  political  contest,  and  at  last  sup- 
plied the  mighty  lever  that  accomplished  Con- 
federation. But  for  the  pledge  that  the  rail- 
road would  be  built,  New  Brunswick  never 
would  have  joined  the  Colonial  Union ; and 
without  the  assent  of  New  Brunswick  there 
could  have  been  no  “New  Dominion.” 

Advocates  of  Confederation  never  ceased  to 
press  upon  that  reluctant  Province  the  advant- 
ages which  it  must  derive  from  the  railroad. 
More  than  one-half  the  line  would  necessarily 
run  through  her  territory,  and  her  resources 
would  be  developed  in  a corresponding  ratio. 
The  mere  pecuniary  outlay  for  its  construction 
($12,000,000  or  so)  would  of  itself  stimulate 
trade  and  make  money  abundant.  St.  John 
would  be  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  whole  line, 
so  that  it  would  be  enabled  to  compete  easily 
with  Halifax  for  its  proportion  of  the  heavy 
through  traffic.  Flour  would  be  cheaper,  and 
Canada  would  offer  an  open  market  for  her 
manufactures.  Other  advantages,  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  were  to  accrue  to  the  Province 
from  the  construction  of  this  road.  All  were 
conditional,  however,  upon  her  acceptance  of 
Confederation. 

And  so  New  Brunswick  yielded  her  prejudices. 

But  she  has  been  overreached  in  the  bargain, 
and  now  sees  how  comparatively  valueless  her 


new  acquisition  is  destined  to  be.  The  road 
does  not  run  within  a hundred  miles  of  St. 
John.  Instead  of  traversing  a rich  and  popu- 
lous section  of  the  Province,  promising  great 
commercial  advantages  and  a fair  pecuniaty 
return,  it  skirts  its  northeastern  limit,  following 
a long  and  circuitous  route  through  a sparsely 
settled  region,  whose  trade  is  so  limited  that 
even  with  government  subsidy  it  now  barely 
sustains  a fortnightly  steamer  for  seven  months 
in  the  year.  But  a far  more  serious  difficulty 
is,  that  years  before  the  Intercolonial  can  pos- 
sibly be  finished,  the  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican Railway,  from  Bangor  to  St.  John,  will 
have  been  in  full  and  successful  operation  — 
thereby  establishing  an  unbroken  line  of  rail- 
way communication  between  Halifax  and  Mon- 
treal, and  25  miles  shorter  than  by  the  Inter- 
colonial route.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  latter  can  ever  secure 
any  thing  like  a paying  traffic;  or,  indeed, 
that  it  can  ever  prove  other  than  a miserable 
failure.  Honest  and  intelligent  Provincials 
admit  this  already.  The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, which  traverses  the  wealthiest  part  of 
Canada,  was  £17,000  sterling  in  arrears  last 
year,  after  paying  expenses;  and  the  Inter- 
colonial can  not  certainly  be  expected  to  do 
better.  Two-thirds  of  the  traffic  of  the  Prov- 
ince must  inevitably  flow  into  the  United  States. 
It  has  long  been  awaiting  an  outlet,  and  the 
natural  one  is  that  by  the  road  now  building  to 
Bangor.  Produce  will  not  be  sent  65o  miles  to 
Canada  when  it  can  find  a ready  market  within 
3oo  miles.  Of  course  the  road  will  benefit  New 
Brunswick  beyond  calculation ; but  the  Province 
might  have  enjoyed  every  advantage  it  will  con- 
fer without  bartering  her  local  privileges  for  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  which  will  only  prove  a 
drag  and  a burden  to  her. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Intercolonial  was 
projected  have  never  been  a secret.  Mr.  Galt 
once  said,  when  pressing  its  claims : 

“We  must  keep  our  own  trade  within  its  own 
channels  as  much  as  possible.  This  policy 
must  govern  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
in  the  future.  If  we  are  to  do  our  business 
through  the  States  we  might  as  well  unite  with 
them.  There  would  then  be  no  use  for  a sep- 
arate country." 

The  railway  project  was  used  as  a means  to 
secure  Confederation ; a union  of  the  Provinces 
was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  absorption  by 
the  States.  In  i865  there  was  a desperate  ef- 
fort made,  on  the  part  of  Canadians,  to  head 
off  the  advocates  of  Western  Extension  who 
were  urging  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
Bangor.  Nevertheless,  New  Brunswick  sub- 
scribed largely,  and  the  road  is  now  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  progress.  The  scheme  of  the 
Canadians  has  been  wholly  frustrated ; and  the 
lesson  has  once  more  been  taught  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  turn  aside  the  course 
of  trade  from  its  natural  channels.  As  the 
“New  Dominion”  seems  fated  to  do  its  busi- 
ness through  the  United  States,  taking  Mr. 
Galt’s  own  words,  “it  might  as  well  unite  with 
them.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

General  Sully,  our  most  experienced  Indian  fight- 
er, is  pushing  the  savages  “ to  the  wall”  (wherever  that 
may  be)  with  extreme  vigor.  He  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Texas.  In  Kansas  the  attack 
made  upon  Forsyth’s  command  on  the  17th,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  another  page,  will  call  forth 
from  General  Sheridan  the  punishment  which  it  de- 
serves. General  Sherman  has  the  whole  thing  in 
charge,  and  when  the  refractory  are  to.  be  punished 
he  is  a soldier  who  will  not  stop  until  the  full  penalty 
has  been  exacted.  Forsyth’s  command  arrived  at 
Fort  Wallace  September  29. 

General  J.  C.  Hindman,  late  of  the  Confederate 
army,  was  assassinated  at  his  residence  in  Helena, 
Arkansas,  on  the  night  of  September  27. 

General  M’Clellan  arrived  In  this  port  on  the  Cuba, 
September  29.  His  letter,  read  before  the  Democratic 
mass-meeting  in  this  city  on  the  night  of  the  5th  in- 
stant, while  it  damns  the  Democratic  cause  with  faint 

S raise,  emphatically  eulogizes  Grant’s  military  career. 

low  does  “Baldy”  Smith  like  such  a contradiction  of 
his  recent  articles  in  the  New  York  World  r 
Robert  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  President  Lincoln,  was 
married  September  24.  His  wife  is  Mary  Harlan,  only 
daughter  or  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa. 

A letter  has  recently  been  published  written  by 
General  Schofield— now  Secretary  of  War— to  General 
Grant,  May  25,  indorsing  both  the  nominations  and 
the  platform  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 

General  Gordon  Granger  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed General  Thomafi  in  the  Departmeu  t of  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

The  statistics  of  Director  Delmar,  of  which  the 
Democrats  have  made  so  much  political  capital,  have 
been  materially  modified  by  an  official  statement  of 
Secretary  M’Culloch,  showing  that  Mr.  Delmar  over- 
states the  public  debt  by  $100,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Navy  Department  by  $25,000,000. 

The  Georgia  Senate  has  tabled  the  bill  declaring 
negroes  ineligible  to  office. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Spain  is  now  looking  out  for  a ruler,  having  de- 
posed the  “ last  of  the  Bourbons.”  Napoleon,  in  this 
new  emergency,  has  quite  forgotten  Prussia  and  seems 
bent  upon  carrying  out  his  old  idea  of  a grand  alliance 
of  the  Latin  races.  The  special  mission  from  the  Kin  g 
of  Italy  to  Napoleon  gives  some  plausibility  to  the  im- 
pression that  the  French  EmperoT  is  disposed  not  only 
to  enter  into  more  amicable  relations  with  Italy,  but 
also  to  aid  in  the  establishment  upon  the  Spanish 
throne  of  either  the  sou  of  Victor  Emanuel— Prince 
Amadeus — or  one  of  his  sons-in-laws — the  King  of 
Portngal  and  Prince  Nr.poleon.  The  fall  of  the  Home 
of  Bourbon  is,  in  any  event,  a terrible  blow  to  the 
papacy.  r .... 

Saluave  has  issued  a lengthyproclamation  to  the 
citizens  and  soldiers  of  Hayti,  offering  amnesty  to-ail 
the  disaffected  who  will  return  to  their  allegiance. 

Don  Domingo  Sarmieuto,  the  new  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  has  proposed  negotiations  for 
peace  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  In  the  mean 
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^ the  Queen,  who  is  now 

^ ~ a guest  of  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  ; steps  have 
been  taken  for  an  early 

i i when  only  three  years 

i old.  She  has  had  very 

GENERAL  DON  JUAN  PRIM.  little  to  do  with  the 

affairs  of  government, 
concerning  herself  chiefly  with  her  own  pleas- 
ures. She  has  forfeited  the  respect  of  her  sub- 
jects. Her  stanchest  supporters  belong  to  the 
Church  party. 


THE  SPANISH  INSURRECTION. 

The  Spanish  Revolution  is  now  nearly  accom- 
plished. It  is  the  same  storm  that  was  muttering 
twelve  months  ago,  and  which  has  now  burst  in 
all  its  fury  about  the  head  of  Isabella  II.  City 
after  city,  province  after  province,  have  swollen 
the  tide  of  insurrection.  Even  the  army  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  There  has  been  little 
fighting;  the  revolutionists  appear  to  have  had 
every  thing  their  own  way.  On  the  3d  instant 
Marshal  Serrano — who,  next  to  General  Don 
Juan  Prim,  is  the  master  spirit  of  the  new  move- 
ment— entered  Madrid  with  seven  generals  of  the 
army.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  and  the  National  Guard 
indicates  that  the  revolution  is  as  popular  in  the 
capital  as  in  the  provinces  and  other  towns. 

General  Prim  has  had  abundant  facilities  for 
studying  the  art  of  war.  lie  visited  the  scene 
of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  as  the  Spanish  Mil- 
itary Commissioner.  He  was  also  present  in 
Virginia  in  1 862,  where  he  witnessed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  had  every 
opportunity  for  observing  the  discipline  and  tac- 
tics of  both  the  National  and  the  Confederate 
armies.  The  revolutionists  have  established  a 
Provisional  Junta;  they  have  formally  deposed 


STONER’S  LIFE-PRESERVING  AP- 
PARATUS AT  HAVRE. 

A few  weeks  ago  a throng  of  people  gathered 
on  the  grand  quay  of  Havre,  whence  the  steamer 
Courrier  was  about  to  sail  on  an  excursion.  The 
municipal  authorities,  and  a considerable  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  men  of  note,  were 
present  by  invitation.  At  two  o’clock  the  wheels 
of  the  Courrier  moved  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  steamer  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  harbor,  nine  miles  from  land.  In  less 
than  three  minutes  Mr.  Stoner  and  his  compan- 
ion were  dressed  in  their  life-preserving  costume, 
and  leaped  into  the  waves,  furnished  with  a case 
of  provisions. 

They  were  soon  almost  out  of  sight,  for  the 
motion  of  the  boat  had  not  been  slackened.  The 
excited  passengers  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
black  spot  that  was  dancing  up  and  down  on  the 
waves,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  boat  which 
had  put  off"  to  approach  the  swimmers.  They 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  II.  OF  SPAIN. 


were  soon  discovered  taking  a comfortable  meal 
on  the  top  of  the  waves  from  the  covered  buoy 
which  served  as  their  cupboard. 

About  an  hour  of  this  exercise  served  to  give 


a sufficient  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  apparatus. 
After  their  repast  the  gentlemen  took  paper  and 
tobacco  from  the  inexhaustible  cupboard,  and 
manufactured  cigarettes,  which  they  smoked  at 
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man.  ‘ ‘ My  voyage  has  quite  cured  me  of  that 
old  affection  of  the  heart,  or  lungs,  or  liver  that 
used  to  trouble  me,  and  I flatter  myself  I am  a 
perfect  picture  of  health.  I see  music  has  its  old 
charm  for  you.” 

Agnes  Macauley  made  brief  denial.  “ No," 
she  answered;  “music  ceases  to  be  charming 
when  it  is  analyzed  into  one,  two,  three,  four  for 
the  better  drilling  of  pupils.  ” 

“ I see  you  are  devoted  to  the  piano  still,  in 
spite  of  your  indifference,”  the  gentleman  con- 
tinued, as  if  his  first  touch  had  failed  to  strike 
the  real  responsive  chord. 

“ Yes,”  Agnes  Macauley  answered,  in  a proud, 
defiant  way.  “I  am  devoted  to  the  piano  as 
washer-women  to  their  tubs,  and  seamstresses  to 
their  needles.  They  are  the  tools  wherewith  we 
earn  our  daily  bread.”  « 

The  man  had  struck  the  right  chord  now. 
Jerome  Bailey  had  made  Agnes  Macauley  con- 
fess to  him  that  she  was  a music-teacher.  She 
glanced  nervously  toward  the  door.  Why  did 
not  the  Vincent  ladies  come? 

Jerome  Bailey  shifted  his  touch,  like  a mu- 
sician testing  the  compass  of  an  instrument.  “I 
suppose  I will  find  your  mother  and  sisters  at  the 
old  place?”  he  remarked. 

“The.  old  place  has  passed  into  strangers’ 
hands,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  have  gone 
West,”  Agnes  Macauley  answered,  in  a voice 
that  suggested  a moan  down  deep  in  the  springs 
of  her  life. 

“Ah!”  Jerome  Bailey  exclaimed,  as  if  he 
were  hearing  the  news  for  the  first  time.  Agnes 
Macauley  knew  better.  John  Vincent’s  sister 
Grace  had  told  her  only  that  morning  of  her 
meeting  Jerome  Bailey  the  night  before  at  Mary 
Elliott’s  musicale,  and  the  surprise  he  had  ex- 
pressed at  learning  the  reduced  circumstances  of 
the  Macauleys.  Why  did  not  the  Vincents 
come?  She  began  to  pick  at  the  ends  of  the 
crimson  sash  thrown  carelessly  around  her  shoul- 
ders to  protect  her  from  the  chill  of  Mrs.  John 
Vincent’s  grand  parlors. 

Jerome  Bailey  smiled  at  the  movement.  If 
he  had  been  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg,  he  had 
not  smiled  more  at  the  vibration  of  the  keys  after 
his  fingers  had  left  them.  “I  would  know  that 
restless  motion  of  your  hands  in  Kamschatka,” 
he  said.  “It  was  the  only  nervous  trick  you 
ever  had.  Are  you  quite  well,  Miss  Macauley  ? 
Late  hours  used  to  bring  the  look  in  your  face 
that  it  wears  this  morning.” 

“I  am  quite  well.  I was  up  late  last  night,” 
Agnes  replied,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  her  jaded 
looks. 

“ I suppose  you  had  a pleasant  evening  ?”  Je- 
rome Bailey  continued,  scanning  her  face  attent- 
ively. 

It  turned  crimson  at  his  scrutiny,  and  Agnes 
answered  in  a tone  that  was  muffled  and  unwill- 
ing, “Moderately.” 

“Was  the  company  large?”  Jerome  Bailey 
inquired. 

“Only  myself  and  another,”  Agnes  Macauley 
answered,  in  a defiant  way  that  was  like  the 
sharping  of  the  previous  note. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  Jerome  Bailey  apolo- 
gized. “ I met  the  Vincents  and  Lloyds  at  Miss 
Elliott’s,  and  understood  that  the  rest  of  our 
clique  was  at  the  Millers’.  I mentally  congratu- 
lated the  Millers  on  your  probable  presence,  and 
pitied  the  Elliotts  for  your  absence.  It  was  like 
you  to  decline  both  favors,  because  you  must  dis- 
appoint one  or  the  other.  ” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  Agnes  Macauley  answer- 
ed. “I  declined  no  favors  from  either  party. 
Neither  Miss  Elliott  nor  the  Misses  Miller  in- 
clude music  - teachers  in  their  lists  of  friends.” 

“Oh!”  Jerome  Bailey  exclaimed,  as  if  the 
truth  just  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  “Music- 
teachers — perhaps — ordinarily — but  you  can  nev- 
er be  any  thing  but  Miss  Macauley.’ 

Agnes  Macauley  made  no  response.  The  art- 
ist, skillful  though  he 

I was,  had  struck  a key 
that  made  no  audible 
vibration. 

“Miss  Elliott  had  a 
brother,”  Jerome  Bai- 
ley suggested  in  a care- 
less, off-hand  way,  as  if 
he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  struck  the  master- 
key  to  which  Agnes 
Macauley ’s  life  had  once 
been  attuned. 

“ Yes,  ” Agnes  replied, 
in  that  low,  minor  key 
of  suffering  that  indi- 
cates suppressed  feeling. 

“I  saw  him  at  Na- 
ples. He  was  with  Miss 
Stuart,  affianced  then, 
and  to  be  married  soon,” 
Jerome  Bailey  remark- 
ed, in  the  affected  care- 
lessness of  manner  that 
artists  sometimes  as- 
sume when  they  know 
that  they  are  striking 
master  chords  capable 
of  producing  great  ef- 
fects. 

Agnes  Macauley ’s  eyes 
turned  toward  the  door. 
Their  look  was  helpless 


their  ease,  while  the  waiters  on  the  Courrier  with 
an  unsteady  step  offered  refreshments  to  the  la- 
dies, and  the  popping  of  Champagne  corks  en- 
livened the  scene.  A vexatious  rain,  precede.! 
by  gusts  of  wind,  hastened  the  return  of  the  party. 

A few  words  concerning  Mr.  Stoneh  s invo:: 
tion.  A large  cork  belt,  properly  adjusted  in  a tier, 
ible  manner,  and  covered  by  a garment  ot  Indi 
rubber  cloth  in  one  piece,  constitutes  thewhole  cos 
tume.  This  garment  clings  ot  itself  to  the  wrists 
and  with  the  aid  of  a hood  and  a few  buckles  i 
confined  round  the  figure  so  as  to  leave  the  nee! 
free. 

Two  leaden  weights  buckled  on  the  feet  serve 
to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity  low  enough  to  kee, 
the  balance  easily.  Two  canvas  nayeoires  uu 
adjusted  so  as  to  aid  in  moving  and  in  guidini 
the  course.  By  the  side  of  the  swimmer  fioats  ; 
buoy  full  of  provisions,  from  which  he  can  obtain 
fresh  water  by  the  aid  of  a small  rubber  tube. 
An  upper  compartment  holds  food  enough  to  last 
a man  several  days. 

Mr.  Stoner  made  another  excursion  on  the 
30th  of  August,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Crad- 
dock and  Edward  Vanzandt,  and  Mrs.  Crad- 
dock, who  had  consented  herself  to  try  the  life- 
preserving  apparatus.  The  spectacle  this  time 
was  different : the  Courrier  left  the  dock  at  half 
past  eight  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  experi- 
ment commenced  a strong  wind  raised  the  waves 
to  an  imposing  height;  the  sun  had  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  moon,  at  times  covered  by 
thick  clouds,  only  lighted  the  scene  at  intervals. 
The  spectators  were  filled  with  anxiety ; for  they 
had  completely  lost  sight  of  these  pioneers  of 
progress,  and  were  ignorant  of  their  fates. 

Luminous  rockets  soon  revealed  the  where- 
abouts of  the  four  swimmers.  These  are  signals 
of  distress,  designed  to  attract  the  attention  ot 
vessels  to  shipwrecked  persons  who  need  their 
aid.  Bengal  lights  were  also  displayed  with  ex- 
cellent effect. 

After  so  conclusive  an  experiment  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Stoner  has  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  navigation  and  to  humanity  by 
greatly  lessening  the  risks  of  life  on  the  water. 

After  admirably  enacting  a rescue  from  ship- 
wreck the  experimenters  were  taken  on  board 
amidst  the  frenzied  applause  of  the  spectators, 
when  their  clothing  was  found  to  have  remained 
perfectly  dry. 

The  inventor,  who  is  a native  of  New  York, 
was  received  at  the  wharf  with  new  huzzas  min- 
gled with  the  strains  of  the  bands  of  music. 


* 


We  read  of  people  “who  have  a scale  of  your 
whole  nervous  system,  and  can  play  all  the  gam- 
ut of  your  sensibilities  in  semitones — touching 
the  naked  nerve  pulps  as  a pianist  strikes  the 
keys  of  his  instrument.”  We  read  that  “there 
are  as  great  masters  in  this  nerve-playing  as 
Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg  in  their  lines  of  perform- 
ance.” 

Agnes  Macauley,  up  in  her  little  room — it  was 
a rear  room,  and  in  the  third  story — bathed  her 
eyes,  and  bathed  her  forehead,  and  picking  up  a 
piece  of  sewing,  took  a few  stitches,  biting  her 
lips,  and  wrinkling  her  forehead,  and  winking 
hard  to  keep  the  tears  back.  It  was  no  use. 
Her  fingers  were  unsteady,  her  head  was  aching, 
and  there  were  tears  trickling  like  rain  down  her 
cheeks.  She  tossed  the  sewing  into  a basket, 
and  commenced  walking  the  floor  in  a nervous, 
highly  excited  manner.  Agnes  Macauleyr  had 
met  one  of  these  rare  performers  that  morning, 
and  her  nerves  were  all  vibrating  yet  to  his  skill- 
ful touch. 

Agnes  Macauley  was  a music-teacher;  nut  a 
young  girl  with  a slight  knowledge  of  music,  who 
ma.de  attempt  to  teach  the  rudiments,  but  a wo- 
man who  might  have  made  a noise  in  the  world 
with  her  musical  abili- 
ties, according  to  the  

opinion  of  her  friends 

and  the  critiques  who  j ^ 

had  listened  to  her  sing-  ! 

She  had  taken  her  . j 
stand  at  Mrs.  John  Vin-  ! ] i 
cent’s  grand  piano  that  r 
morning,  a patient,  mod-  j 

man.  She  had  kept  !^i 

time  for  three  of  Mrs.  . J 

John  Vincent’s  daugh- 

ters  with  remarkable  ac-  A®. 

curacy,  and  was  busy  | j 

counting  for  the  fourth,  '-'Sr.  J 

when  the  door-bell  rang  % 

with  a clear,  sharp,  and  !1|  ^ 

decisive  ring  that  sound- 

ed  all  through  the  house. 

“ Women  never  ring  ~~  7 

like  that,”  remarked  the  • v il,  ’ L L V'  ! 1; 
eldest  of  Mrs.  John  Vin-  \ | II  |ii  j ! 

cent’s  daughters,  almost  I V ikl' ill  k I'll  1 11 11 

a woman.  “I’m  sure  1 '111  II  III  ill 

it’s  a man.”  » |l|  | i , i|||  ! 

Agnes  Macauley  con-  ( ||| 1 i |U  1 1 1 j 

tinued  her  count.  “One,  |V  \ J 1 W f Jlfl  ||  I 

two,  three,  four;  one,  tyj  ' '\I'B  )]ll  | l§  ,| 

two,  three,  four;  one,  ; ,1  IN  ,Unl'!|l> 

two,  three,  four;  one,  - ' ' \ III!!  lU 
two,  three — oh !”  ' , ^ 1 V II  ff  | 1 , 

At  that  sudden  ex-  ' b j mil.  mm  ||  I 
clamation  the  child  who  1 j I;  Sw  1 ifl|j 
was  taking  her  music  ‘‘  'fjMlj  III  lift 
lesson  paused  with  her 
fingers  on  the  piano- 

keys,  and  asked  : W/vtRI WlMLwmS 

“What’s  the  matter,  jKMHVwSj 

Miss  Macauley  ? Did  I ■ jjjnjm 

strike  a wrong  key  ?’’  1M  V7 

Agnes  Macauley  did 
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where  than  on  the  piano,  and  she  was  looking 
straight  at  the  visitor  in  Mrs.  John  Vincent’s  par- 
lor door.  It  was  a gentleman,  who  came  directly 
forward  with  a smile  that  wreathed  his  whole 
face.  Agnes  Macauley  thought  involuntarily  of 
darker  in  “ Dombev  and  Son ;”  Carker  with  his 
broad  smile  and  gleaming  teeth. 

“This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss  Mac- 
auley,”  was  the  greeting  from  between  the  shining 
rows  of  teeth. 


If  he  had  been  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg  he 
could  not  have  felt  more  exquisite  delight  at 
sight  of  a grand  instrument  with  magnificent 
compass  and  delicacy  of  tone. 

Agnes  Macauley  shivered.  It  was  the  pre- 
monitory sign  of  the  delicacy  of  her  organization; 
and  then,  with  a command  of  herself  that  showed 
her  power  of  will,  she  said,  coolly:  “How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Bailey  ?” 

“I  never  was  better,”  answered  the  gentle- 


and  hopeless, 
the  Vincents  never  come 
and  free  her  from  this 
man’s  torture  ? 

There  was  a sound  of 
heavy  silk  crushing  at 
every  tread,  the  faint- 
est imaginable  tinkle  of 
golden  bells  in  a lady’s 
ears,  and  Grace  Vin- 
cent entered.  Jerome 
Bailey  arose  with  a great 


not  answer.  There  was 
a wrong  key  struck  else- 
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show  of  cordiality  to  greet  her,  and  Agnes  Mac- 
auley  escaped  out  of  the  door  to  the  little  third 
story,  rear  room. 

“ Miss  Elliott  had  a brother !”  That  was  the 
key  vibrating  still  that  wrung  the  notes  of  torture 
from  Agnes  Macauley,  walking  the  floor,  biting 
her  lips,  and  stifling  her  sobs.  Miss  Elliott,  a 
star  in  the  fashionable  world,  had  become  almost 
a nonentity  to  Agnes  Macauley.  It  had  been 
somewhat  strange  at  first  to  receive  cold  bows 
and  formal  greetings  from  her  old  neighbor 
and  reputed  intimate  when  the  Macauley  bank- 
ruptcy began  to  be  hinted  about.  It  had  been  a 
little  hard  to  note  how  the  cool  bows  fell  like  a 
mercury  down  to  zero,  and  the  formality  uplifted 
itself  like  an  iceberg  between  herself  and  Miss 
Elliott  as  the  Macauley  bankruptcy  developed  it- 
self. It  had  been  something  of  a blow  to  Agnes 
Macauley’s  pride  to  find  herself  cut  off  from  Miss 
Elliott’s  list  of  friends,  and  realize  that  she  was  act- 
ually “ snubbed”  when  the  Macauley  bankrupt- 
cy became  a fact  beyond  all  question.  But  Miss 
Elliott  had  never  been  any  thing  to  Agnes  Mac- 
auley but  old  Mr.  Elliott's  daughter,  and  young 
Mr.  Elliott’s  sister ; a girl  with  whom  it  was  con- 
venient to  laugh  and  talk,  because  of  proximity 
of  residence ; a girl  with  whom  it  was  pleasant 
to  study  fashion-plates,  because  she  entered  into 
the  subject  with  such  whole-hearted  interest ; a 
girl  it  was  easy  to  regard  interestedly  to-day  and 
forget  to-morrow,  because  she  had  not  sufficient 
depth  of  character  to  touch  one’s  heart  or  be- 
come in  the  least  necessary  in  one's  life. 

But  Miss  Elliott’s  brother  was  quite  another 
person.  He  had  been  more  to'Agnes  Macauley 
than  old  Mrs.  Elliott’s  son  or  young  Miss  Elliott’s 
brother.  He  had  been  a man  with  whom  it  was 
pleasant  to  talk  and  laugh,  not  because  of  con- 
venient proximity  of  residence,  but  because  he 
talked  so  well  and  laughed  with  such  an  hon- 
est and  thorough  appreciation  of  humor  and 
good-natured  fun.  He  had  been  a man  with 
whom  it  was  profitable  to  discuss  important 
questions  of  life  and  character,  because  his  views 
were  clear  and  his  judgments  correct.  He  had 
been  a man  it  was  natural  for  women  to  regard 
interestedly  to-day  and  remember  with  pleasure 
to-morrow,  because  he  had  depth  of  character  to 
touch  a woman’s  heart  and  become  necessary  in 
a woman’s  life.  He  was  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Macauley  bankruptcy,  lie  went  away 
“ as  good  as  engaged  to  Agnes  Macauley,”  every 
body  said.  “ He  made  no  bones  of  showing  his 
preference,”  the  people  affirmed.  “And  hadn’t 
Agnes  Macauley  given  Jerome  Bailey  and  ev- 
ery body  the  cold  shoulder  for  Tom  Elliott?” 
But  old  Mr.  Macauley’s  death  and  insolvency 
put  quite  another  face  on  the  matter.  The 
Elliotts  weren’t  people  to  marry  any  body,  the 
public  said;  and  Agnes  Macauley  wasn’t  any 
better  than  any  body  else  since  she  had  lost 
her  fortune  and  taken  to  music  teaching.  She 
wasn’t  even  as  genteel  as  her  sisters  who  had 
gone  to  some  relatives  West;  but  it  was  the 
way  gf  women  like  Agnes  Macauley  to  do  some- 
thing outlandish  when  they  had  a reverse  of  for- 
tune. It  was  a wonder  she  didn’t  go  out  gov- 
ernessing  and  make  herself  a sort  of  upper  serv- 
ant in  somebody’s  house.  It  would  be  just  like 
her.  And  then  the  public  wandered  if  she  had 
heard  from  Tom  Elliott  lately,  or  whether  she 
had  released  him.  It  was  just  like  a woman 
of  Agnes  Macauley’s  stamp  to  release  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  though,  to  be  sure, 
if  Tom  wasn’t  an  Elliott,  he  was  one  to  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  the  woman  he  loved ; 
but  there  never  was  an  Elliott  that  wasn’t 
fond  of  money,  and  hadn’t  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance. 

The  public  was  right  in  one  thing.  It  was 
like  a woman  of  Agnes  Macauley’s  stamp  to  re- 
lease her  lover ; and  a letter  to  Tom  Elliott,  aft- 
er a settlement  of  her  father’s  affairs,  made  the 
man  as  free  as  if  he  had  never  spoken  of  love  and 
marriage.  Then  Agnes  Macauley  gathered  to- 
gether some  music  scholars  and  went  to  work, 
waiting  nervously  for  Tom  Elliott’s  answer.  It 
must  have  been  she  shared  the  public  belief  that 
Tom  Elliott  was  a man  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  the  woman  of  his  love ; and  she  did 
not  see  as  clearly  as  the  public  that  his  being  an 
Elliott  made  him  avaricious ; for  she  certainly 
entertained  a hope — I think  it  was  a faith — that 
Tom  would  not  accept  the  release.  She  began 
to  realize  what  a wide  difference  there  was  be- 
tween Agnes  Macauley,  heiress,  and  Agnes  Mac- 
auley, music-teacher,  when  month  after  month 
rolled  by  and  not  a word  came  from  Tom  Elliott. 
She  had  fancied  there  was  something  in  Agnes 
Macauley,  independent  of  her  family  and  for- 
tune, that  Tom  Elliott  had  loved.  Most  men 
assure  the  woman  whom  they  woo  that  such  is 
the  fact,  and  Agnes  Macauley  believed  Tom  El- 
liott. It  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  proud  wo- 
man’s cup  of  disappointment  that,  even  to  the 
lover  whom  she  trusted,  Agnes  Macauley  had  no 
intrinsic  value.  She  was  like  a cipher,  depend- 
ent on  side  figures  for  all  her  worth.  She  was 
slow  in  accepting  the  humiliation,  for  her  faith  in 
Tom  Elliott  was  great ; but  when  Grace  Vincent 
told  her  that  Miss  Elliott  was  assuring  every 
body  on  her  sacred  word  and  honor  that  the  af- 
fair with  her  brother  and  Miss  Macauley  was  all 
off,  and  that  he  was  with  the  Stuarts  abroad  and 
next  door  to  being  engaged  to  Bessie  Stuart,  she 
bowed  meekly  to  her  fate,  and  accepted  the  no- 
thingness of  her  position.  She  really  thought 
she  had  begun  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  her  old 
life  and  dream  of  love,  when  her  encounter  with 
Jerome  Bailey,  a man  who  comprehended  even' 
body’s  weak  points  and  made  the  most  of  them, 
showed  her  that  her  wounds  were  not  healed, 
they  were  only  hidden.  To  think  that  a refer- 
ence to  Miss  Elliott's  brother  should  stir  her  so, 
and  he  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  Bessie  Stu- 
art ! No  wonder  he  did  not  write ! She  ceased 
her  walk,  and  bathing  her  eyes,  again  sat  down 
by  the  window  to  her  sewing,  this  time  without 
a quiver  of  her  lip  or  a wrinkle  of  her  brow. 
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Woman’s  pride  had  stayed  one  and  smoothed 
out  the  other. 

Agnes  Macauley,  at  Mrs.  Vincent’s  lunch-ta- 
ble, was  a very  calm  woman;  “a  little  pale,” 
Mrs.  Vincent  remarked ; “ and  absent-minded,” 
Jerome  Bailey  added,  smiling  across  the  table. 

“Dangerously  pretty,”  commented  Dick  Vin- 
cent in  a whisper  to  his  cousin  Grace,  with  ma- 
lice aforethought  in  the  speech. 

Grace  Vincent,  with  a toss  of  her  head  that 
set  the  golden  bells  to  tinkling,  raised  her  eyes 
and  exclaimed,  “How  beautiful !” 

Her  eyes  were  on  a bouquet  of  flowers  that  a 
servant  bore  into  the  room.  She  sprang  for- 
ward and  buried  her  beautiful  face  in  the  fra- 
grant blossoms.  “ Who  sent  them  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  who  sent  them?”  echoed  Mrs.  John 
Vincent,  with  eager  curiosity. 

“Who  sent  them?”  repeated  Dick.  “The 
gift  is  right  royal ; who  is  the  giver  ?” 

The  servant  made  a motion  to  pass  Grace  Vin- 
cent. “ They  are  for  Mss  Macauley,”  she  said, 
complacently. 

She  was  a bright-eyed,  intelligent  girl;  and 
she  gave  her  information  with  the  satisfaction  of 
a jester  who  is  telling  a good  story. 

Grace  Vincent  drew’  away  as  if  she  might  have 
inhaled  poison  in  the  flowers’  perfume. 

“ Are  you  sure  there  is  no  mistake  ?”  inquired 
Mrs.  John  Vincent. 

“Whew!”  whistled  Dick,  under  his  breath. 

“With  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Bryce,”  said 
the  servant,  giving  the  bouquet  into  Agnes  Mac- 
aqjey’s  hands. 

She  looked  down  meekly,  ns  became  one  of 
Mrs.  John  Vincent’s  servants ; but  there  was  the 
keen  satisfaction  in  her  tone  of  the  jester  clench- 
ing the  good  story  with  a pointed  and  unexpect- 
ed joke.  • 

Grace  Vincent’s  lip  curled.  “The  manners 
of  that  servant  are  extremely  disagreeable,”  she 
remarked  to  Mrs.  John  Vincent.  “She  has 
lived  in  the  family  quite  too  long.” 

“ She  is  meek  enough,  I am  sure,”  answered 
Mrs.  John  Vincent.  “And  the  most  valuable 
sen-ant  in  the  house.” 

“Paul  Bryce  was  under  some  business  obliga- 
tion to  your  father,  I believe,”  Jerome  Bailey  re- 
marked to  Agnes  Macauley. 

“It  is  possible,”  Agnes  replied,  haughtily. 
The  man  w ould  extract  the  very  sweetness  from 
her  flowers  if  he  could. 

Dick  Vincent  wdiispered  to  Grace,  “I  always 
said  Mss  Agnes  was  a trump,  but  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  You  see  she  takes  tricks  now.  I 
tell  you  she  has  the  power.” 

“Do  be  still,”  rejoined  Grace  Vincent.  “You 
are  so  disagreeable,  Dick.  What  a fuss  about  a 
few  paltry  flowers!  Gracious!  They’ll  all  be 
withered  to-morrow.  I’m  sure  I don’t  care  if 
Mr.  Bryce  chooses  to  cancel  his  old  debts  to  Miss 
Macauley’s  father  by  sending  her  bouquets.  In 
my  opinion  five-dollar  bills  would  be  more  tan- 
gible and  better  appreciated  payment.  Just 
think,  Miss  Macauley  sold  me  these  golden  bells 
I wear  in  my  ears.  Didn’t  you  ever  notice  how 
their  tinkle  makes  her  start  ? I can  make  her 
face  grow  sad  in  an  instant  with  a shake  of  my 
head.  She  is  smiling  over  M.  Bryce’s  flowers 
— now  see!” 

Grace  Vincent  gave  her  head  a toss  that  shook 
the  golden  bells,  but  they  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  effect,  for  Agnes  Macauley  was  ab- 
sorbed with  her  flowers  and  did  not  hear. 

Jerome  Bailey  did,  however,  and  quoted  from 
Poe’s  “Bells:” 

“Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 

Golden  bells  1 

What  a world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells  1" 

The  slow,  measured,  recitative  tone  arrested 
Agnes  Macauley’s  attention  and  sent  the  hot 
blood  to  her  cheeks.  She  knew  Jerome  Bailey 
recognized  the  bells  she  had  once  worn,  in  Grace 
Vincent’s  ears. 

Jerome  Bailey  went  on,  looking  at  one  wo- 
man and  talking  at  another : “ They  are  yours, 
Miss  Vincent,  according  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  What  more  appropriate  jewels  than  bells 
for  a jewel  of  a belle  ?” 

John  Vincent,  somethingaof  a champion  of 
Agnes  Macauley’s,  and  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  bells,  remarked : “ According  to  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things  they  are  Mss  Macauley’s. 
Compliments  and  bouquets  point  to  the  rhvming 
and  chiming  of  golden  and  wedding  bells.  ” 

“And  last  night’s  visitor  also, ’’added  Jerome 
Bailey. 

There  was  a crash  at  Dick  Vincent’s  end  of 
the  table,  and  a water-pitcher  was  overturned, 
stupidly  enough,  causing  great  disorder,  and  giv- 
ing Agnes  Macauley  an  opportunity  to  excuse 
herself. 

“Such  an  awkward  piece  of  work!”  Grace 
Vincent  exclaimed,  holding  up  her  wet  dress  and 
darting  angry  glances  at  her  offending  cousin 
Dick.  “ Upon  my  word  I think  such  careless- 
ness is  inexcusable.” 

Dick  Vincent  looked  at  the  vacant  seat  where 
a woman  had  sat  a few  minutes  before  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  smiled.  “ The  end  justifies  the 
means,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  that  woman 
was  galled  almost  beyond  endurance.  I hope 
she’ll  get  Bryce,  and  queen  it  over  these  abom- 
inable women.” 

It  was  a year  after  that  Jerome  Bailey  entered 
Mrs.  John  Vincent’s  grand  parlors  and  made  his 
way  through  a crowd  of  elegantly-attired  men 
and  women  to  the  lady  who  sang  at  the  piano. 
When  the  song  was  concluded,  he  greeted  her 
cordially.  “This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,” 
he  said,  with  the  old  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg 
delight  at  sight  of  a grand  instrument. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bailey  ?"  responded  the 
lady.  The  way  was  Agnes  Macauley’s  own. 

“Every  trip  improved  my  health,”  Jerome 
Bailey  answered.  “I  am  better  than  T was  a 
year  ago.  Your  presence  in  these  pari  *,  re- 
minds me  that  I made  a mistake  a year  ago.  I I 


said  then  yon  could  never  be  any  thing  hut  Miss 
Macauley.  I hear  that  you  are  Mrs.  Bryce. 
Accept  my  congratulations.” 

The  lady  bowed  her  thanks  haughtily,  as  if  she 
would  be  rid  of  her  companion. 

“Where  are  you  living?”  Jerome  Bailey  in- 
quired. 

Agnes  gave  her  address  with  a smile.  It  was 
her  old  home. 

“ Are  your  mother  and  sisters  West  ?”  Jerome 
Bailey  continued. 

“ My  mother  lives  with  me.  My  sisters  are 
present,”  Agnes  replied,  smiling  still,  for  Jerome 
Bailey  had  touched  the  chord  that  made  some 
of  the  sweetest  music  in  her  present  life. 

“You  are  looking  well,”  he  said,  surveying 
her  contented  face. 

“ I am  well,”  she  answered.  “ And  happy. ” 

Jerome  Bailey  ran  his  eye  over  the  woman’s 
face.  It  was  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg,  conscious 
of  their  power. 

“I  see  a number  of  our  old  friends,”  he  re- 
marked, glancing  around  the  room.  “ The  Mil- 
lers and  Lloyds  are  here  in  all  their  ancient  glory. 
How  well  Miss  Elliott  preserves  her  youthful- 
ness !” 

“Yes,”  Agnes  answered,  thinking  with  what 
intent  Jerome  Bailey  had  spoken  that  name.  She 
could  have  sworn  it  had  been  in  his  mind  since 
he  entered.  Only  policy  dictated  that  the  allu- 
sion should  come  in  a series. 

“ Miss  Elliott’s  brother  crossed  the  water  w ith 
me,”  Jerome  Bailey  continued. 

“Ah!”  Agnes  answered,  indifferently.  Tom 
Elliott’s  memory  had  ceased  to  haunt  her  ere  she 
gave  Paul  Bryce  his  answer.  She  had  believed 
him  noble.  She  found  him  false.  He  shall  vex 
my  soul  no  more,  she  said. 

“There  was  a false  rumor  about  Tom  Elliott’s 
engagement  to  Miss  Stuart,”  Jerome  Bailey  said, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Agnes’s  face.  “ He  tells 
me  he  never  thought  of  marrying  her.  He  tells 
me,  moreover,  he  shall  never  marry ; he  has  lost 
his  faith  in  w-omen.” 

Skillful  Jerome  Bailey ! There  was  a crash- 
ing sweep  of  memories  and  remorse  in  a woman’s 
soul;  a strange,  faint  sickness  at  a woman’s 
heart;  a sudden  pallor  in  a woman’s  face;  a 
helpless  swaying  of  a woman's  form ; a rustle  of 
silks,  a flutter  of  fans,  and  a call  for  water.  Mrs. 
Bryce  had  fainted. 

Tom  Elliott,  a bachelor,  with  threads  of  silver 
all  through  his  hair  and  heavy  lines  of  care  upon 
his  brow,  took  a seat  in  one  of  the  cafes  of  Paris 
one  morning,  and  drawing  a guide-book  from 
his  pocket  followed  a course  of  travel  eastward. 

An  earlier  visitor,  at  a little  distance,  watched 
him.  He  was  an  American  and  an  invalid, 
giving  w-ay  ever  and  anon  to  a fit  of  coughing, 
as  he  looked  over  an  American  paper  in  his  hand. 
Folding  up  the  paper  at  length,  he  crossed  over 
to  Tom  Elliott  and  called  him  by  name. 

Tom  Elliott  surveyed  him  for  a moment  with 
a puzzled  look,  and  asked,  doubtfully:  “Is  it 
Jerome  Bailey?” 

The  invalid  bowed  and  seated  himself,  racked 
with  a hollow  cough. 

“I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,”  Tom  Elliott 
said,  kindly. 

“ Yes,  1 am  ill  I haven’t  long  to  stay  here,” 
Jerome  Bailey  replied,  sadly.  “ Where  are  you 
going?”  he  asked,  suddenly  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

“I  am  meditating  a trip  to  the  East,”  Tom 
Elliott  answered.  “I  have  been  studying  the 
route.” 

“You  are  like  myself,  a wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,”  Jerome  Bailey  remarked.  “You 
have  kept  your  word.  You  said  you  would  never 
marry.” 

A shadow  passed  over  Tom  Elliott’s  face. 

“I  shall  never  marry,”  he  said.  “Women 
love  too  lightly  and  forget  too  easily.” 

“There  was  Agnes  Macauley — ” Jerome  Bai- 
ley began. 

Tom  Elliott  interrupted  him. 

* ‘ We  waste  words  to  talk  of  her.  She  is  no- 
thing to  me,”  he  said. 

Jerome  Bailey  smiled  incredulously  as  he  an- 
swered : 

“Galileo,  before  his  judges,  swore  that  the 
earth  stood  still;  but  in  his  heart  he  said,  ‘It 
moves!  It  moves!’” 

Tom  Elliott  shook  his  head. 

“ I left  Agnes  Macauley,  strong  in  my  faith  in 
her.  I returned  to  find  her  Paul  Bryce’s  wife.” 

Jerome  Bailey  bent  forward  and  spoke  eagerly : 

“She  was  poor  and  persecuted.  I saw  her 
poverty  and  joined  in  the  persecution.  In  spite 
of  all  her  poverty,  Paul  Bryce  had  never  won  her 
if  she  had  not  believed  you  false  and  affianced  to 
another.  I myself  picked  up  the  floating  gossip 
and  told  it  for  the  truth.  It  is  easy  for  letters  to 
go  astray.  It  is  easy  for  gossip  to  mar  a life.” 
He  was  taken  with  a violent  fit  of  coughing  that 
left  him  pale  and  exhausted. 

“’What  avails  this  story  ?”  asked  Tom  Elliott, 
after  a pause.  “ She  is  another’s  now.” 

Jerome  Bailey  opened  the  paper  and  pointed 
to  a paragraph  announcing  the  death  of  Paul 
Bryce  at  sea  six  months  before.  “ They  were 
on  their  way  to  Naples  for  his  health,”  he  ex- 
plained. “ Agnes  was  with  him,  and  now — ” 

He  paused  and  looked  up.  A change  had 
come  over  Tom  Elliott’s  face,  and  there  wa^ 
buoyant  eagerness  in  his  tone  as  he  repeated : 

“And  now — ” 

Jerome  Bailey  smiled. 

“ The  earth  does  move,  and  Agnes  Macauley 
was  never  quite  dead  to  you,”  he  said.  “ Now 
she  is  in  Paris,  homeward  bound.  I saw  her 
yesterday — saw  her  turn  her  head  away  as  if  she 
did  not  see  me.  I thought  then  how  she  would 
shrink  away  from  my  dead  corpse.  Here  is  her 
address.  When  you  and  she  are  happy,  tell  hei 
I guided  you  to  her  at  last,  and  ask  her  not  to 
hate  me  in  my  grave.” 

A few  days  afier  a dying  man  turned  his  eager 


gaze  toward  the  opening  door,  where  a man  and 
woman,  yet  in  their  prime,  entered.  The  wo- 
man advanced  to  the  bedside  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  dying  man’s  brow,  ministering  to  his 
wants  with  gentlest  kindness.  A smile  flitted 
over  the  face  whose  light  was  fast  fading  out. 
With  his  little  remaining  strength  he  placed  the 
woman’s  hand  within  the  man’s,  and  clasped 
them  tight.  “ Tom  and  Agnes,  I wish  you  nil 
good!”  he  said,  with  his  dying  breath.  And 
thus  Jerome  Bailey  made  restitution. 


MONUMENTAL  STATUE  OF  COM- 
MODORE PERKY. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  statuary  ever 
produced  by  a sculptor  is  the  monumental  statue 
of  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry, 
recently  presented  to  the  city  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  by  August  Belmont,  of  this  city.  This 
grand  and  impressive  work  of  art,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration  on  this  page,  was  conceived 
and  produced  by  our  celebrated  sculptor  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  of  whose  former  works  we  have  given 
occasional  illustrations  in  this  journal. 

This  statue  was  formally  unveiled  in  Truro 
Park,  Newport,  on  the  1st  of  October.  The 
local  military  officers,  and  the  crews  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  frigate  Saratoga  and  the  revenue  cut- 
ter Crawford , formed  a part  of  the  procession. 
Mayor  Atkinson  made  the  speech  of  acceptance, 
and  an  address  was  afterward  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Yinton,  of  New  York. 

Commodore  Perry  was  born  in  South  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  in  1795,  and  was  a brother  of 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  renown. 
When  only  five  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Unit- 
ed States  navy  as  a midshipman,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1813.  In  this 
grade  he  did  good  service,  particularly  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  protection  of  commerce 
against  pirates  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1826  he 
was  commander,  and  eleven  years  later  a captain. 
His  service  was  chiefly  on  foreign  stations ; but 
he  also  contributed  largely  to  the  organization  of 
our  steam  navy.  In  1838  he  was  ordered  to 
Europe  on  special  service  in  connection  with 
dock-yards  and  light-house  administration.  He 
succeeded  David  Conner  in  command  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  squadron,  and  during  the  Mexican 
war  accomplished  the  reduction  of  the  entire  gulf 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  service  for  which  Commodore  Perry  is 
most  distinguished,  however,  is  that  performed 
by  him  as  Commander  of  the  Japan  Expedition. 
Appointed  to  this  command  in  1 852  he  succeed- 
ed in  negotiating  a treaty  which  opened  the  way 
to  commerce  between  Japan  and  other  nations. 
This  treaty  secured  for  him  a world  wide  repu- 
tation. He  returned  home  in  1856,  and  died 
March  4,  1858,  while  engaged  in  special  service 
growing  out  of  his  successful  expedition.  The 
monument  which  has  been  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory does  justice  to  him  while  it  reflects  honor 
both  upon  the  donor  and  the  artist. 


PRECIOUS  JEWELS. 

the  ruby. 

We  generally  speak  of  the  diamond  as  the 
most  valuable  of  gems,  but  this  is  not  really  the 
case.  The  mby  is  the  most  valuable,  but  it  de- 
pends for  its  rarity  upon  its  color.  The  ruby  is 
the  next  hardest  thing  to  the  diamond.  It  is 
found  principally  in  the  East.  Siam,  and  Ava, 
and  Ceylon  afford  the  most  plentiful  supplies. 
In  Burmah  the  finding  of  one  of  these  jewels  is 
made  a state  event ; the  grandees  of  the  empire 
go  out  to  meet  it,  with  elephants  and  all  the 
grandeur  of  Eastern  state.  There  are  many 
shades  of  red,  but  the  hue  most  approved  of,  and 
commanding  the  highest  price,  is  that  of  the 
“pigeon’s  blood.”  The  ruby,  in  common  with 
many  other  precious  stones,  had  magical  proper- 
ties attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients ; indeed,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  in  the  East  the  superstitious 
ideas  connected  with  it  are  as  rife  as  ever.  Our 
ancestors  believed  that  it  was  a preservative 
against  evil  thoughts,  and  that  much  dreaded 
thing  of  old — poison.  It  kept  the  wearer  safe 
from  all  evil  spirits,  and,  what  was  more,  its 
sanitary  power  was  held  to  be  so  great  that  he 
was  said  never  to  suffer  in  his  bodily  health. 
Moreover,  it  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a 
certain  occult  intelligence.  It  was  believed  that 
the  gem  darkened  when  danger  awaited  a person, 
and  grew  bright  again  w hen  the  peril  had  passed 
away.  The  King  of  Burmah,  one  of  whose  ti- 
tles is  that  of  Lord  of  the  Rubies,  has  one  the 
size  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  The  value  of  these  gems 
goes  on  increasing  at  a much  higher  ratio  than 
that  of  the  diamond.  When  its  weight  is  as 
much  as  four  carats,  its  value  varies  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  a sum 
more  than  double  that  of  a diamond  of  the  same 
w’eight. 

the  diamond. 

The  diamond,  although  only  second  in  real 
value,  is  certainly  the  first  in  our  affections.  It 
seems  also  to  possess  the  most  commercial  at- 
tractions, as  it  is  the  gem  most  dealt  in,  and  the 
one  most  constant  in  value.  From  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  diamonds  have  been  sought  for 
by  fugitive  princes,  as  the  passports  which  render 
them  acceptable  in  all  countries.  The  diamond 
is  mostly  found  in  tropical  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  India.  The  composition  of  the  diamond 
is  pure  carbon  crystallized.  Newton  long  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  combustible, 
an  opinion  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  an- 
cients ; but  Lavoisier  proved  the  English  philos- 
opher’s notion  to  have  been  rightly  founded,  for 
he  burned  it  in  oxygen,  and  obtained  as  a result 
carbonic  acid.  Although  science  has  thus  man- 
aged to  destroy  it,  science  has  never  managed  to 
construct  it ; if  it  had,  its  value  would  have  at 
once  departed. 
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THE  EMERALD  AND  AMETHT8T. 

The  Oriental  emerald  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
jewel,  and  so  is  the  Oriental  amethyst.  '1  hese, 
like  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  are  varieties  of 
the  corundum,  the  Indian  name  by  which  they 
are  known.  The  reader  may  not  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  termed  the  cat’s-eye  jewel ; 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a very  lucky  stone, 
and  it  is  sold  sometimes  for  very  large  prices  in 
consequence  of  this  supposed  quality,  for  there  is 
nothing  very  beautiful  in  its  appearance  to  rec- 
ommend it  The  ancients,  who  had  not  arrived 
at  the  modem  perfection  in  jewel-cutting,  were 
in  the  habit  of  engraving  their  jewels,  and  Mr. 
King,  in  his  volume  on  precious  gems,  has  given 
us  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  this  art 

The  emerald  is  principally  found  in  New  Gran- 
ada, but  many  are  also  found  in  Salzburg  and 
Siberia,  principally  in  limestone  rock.  This  gem 
is  a great  favorite  with  Mohammedans — chiefly, 
we  suppose,  from  the  color.  The  Orientals  be- 
lieve it  possesses  marvelous  powers  of  a very  di- 
verse nature ; for  instance,  it  is  considered  capa- 
ble of  endowing  the  men  with  courage  and  the 
women  with  chastity ; it  is  supposed  to  possess 
many  medicinal  qualities  as  well,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  them. 

THE  BERYL. 

The  beryl  is  composed  of  the  same  material  as 
the  emerald,  with  the  exception  of  its  coloring 
matter.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a precious 
stone,  as  it  is  found  in  large  quantities.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  a mass  weighing  five  tons 
was  found  in  this  country.  It  is  used  in  Bir- 
mingham (England)  under  the  name  of  aqua  ma- 
rina, in  making  cheap  jewelry. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL. 

Rock-crystal  is  one  of  many  valuable  minerals 
which  belong  to  the  quartz  system.  It  is  very 
generally  distributed  over  the  globe  in  large  crys- 
tals. Lumps  of  this  mineral,  often  weighing 
many  hundred-weights,  are  found ; and  it  is  used 
rather  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  virtu  than 
of  gems  for  the  adornment  of  the  person.  We 
meet  with  it  in  old  goldsmith’s  work,  and  curious 
cups  and  goblets  are  made  out  of  it,  which  are 
often  most  delicately  cut.  Like  some  of  the 
gems,  it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  flush 
with  color  when  poison  was  poured  into  cups 
made  from  it.  Indeed,  crystal  has  always  been 
supposed  to  possess  magical  properties.  The 
Japanese  and  Chinese  use  it  largely,  and,  among 
other  purposes,  as  a refrigerator  to  cool  the 
hands.  The  cairngorm,  onyx,  camelian,  ame- 
thyst, sardonyx,  agate,  and  chalcedony,  all  be- 
long to  the  same  quartz  system  as  the  rock-crys- 
tal. 

THE  OPAL. 

The  opal,  the  most  delicate  of  gems,  depends 
for  its  beauty  very  much  upon  the  temperature : 
its  rainbow-hke  tints — or  rather,  we  should  say, 
its  iridescent  flashes,  like  those  on  the  breast  of 
a pigeon — are  always  the  most  brilliant  in  warm 
weather ; this  fact  should  teach  the  wearer  that 
it  should  be  worn  as  a summer  gem  only.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  opals,  the  most  valuable  be- 
ing known  as  the  noble  opal ; then  there  is  a 
more  deeply  and  evenly  tinted  red  opal ; and  the 
Mexican  opal,  which  loses  much  of  its  lustre 
upon  being  exposed  to  water.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  this  jewel  is  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
effects,  and  possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  supposed  to  possess  some  supernatural  gift. 
The  opal  is  unique  in  one  respect — it  can  not  be 
imitated  with  any  success.  This  jewel,  when 
large,  is  very  valuable ; there  is  one  in  the  muse- 
um at  Vienna  valued  at  thirty  thousand  pounds. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  ONE  WOMAN’S 
LIFE. 

The  year  following  the  late  civil  war  I spent 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  late  re- 
bellious States — in  a city  to  which  nature  had 
contributed  most  lavishly.  An  unusual  amount 
of  ill  health  and  lack  of  loyal  society  were  the 
causes  of  my  forming  a warm  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  of  the  presiding  phy- 
sician of  the  Government  hospital  in  that  city. 
As  the  location  of  the  hospital  and  the  grounds 
about  were  airy  and  pleasant,  it  was  not  rare  for 
me  to  spend  one  or  two  days  out  of  each  week 
in  the  Doctor’s  family. 

The  systematic,  admirably  arranged,  and  con- 
ducted duties  attendant  upon  the  hospital  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  efficient  management  of  the 
hospital  matron,  but  whose  appearance  and  man- 
ners were  any  thing  but  attractive  to  casual  or 
even  studious  observers.  She  was  tall  and  gaunt 
in  figure,  with  faded  blue  eyes,  and  her  gray  hair 
falling  about  her  face  when  she  stood  still,  but 
flying  in  various  directions  when  she  moved  (such 
was  the  velocity  of  her  pedestrianism),  gave  her 
a peculiarly  wild  and  haggard  appearance.  She 
usually  wore  an  old-fashioned  straw-hat,  tipped 
back  on  her  head,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  call  her  without.  Usually 
a hat  w orn  by  a woman  on  the  heavenward  side 
of  fifty  gives  an  impression  of  one  trying  to  hide 
the  snows  of  winter  under  the  promise  of  a spring- 
time that  blossomed  years  ago.  But  when  the 
matron  came  bustling  into  the  Doctor’s  room, 
with  hair  a-flying  and  voice  pitched  to  the  high- 
est, hardest,  and  most  piercing  key,  giving  ac- 
counts of  the  unfaithfulness  of  sub-officials  and 
employes  about  the  various  wards,  no  one  had  the 
disposition  to  insinuate  that  she  had  any  desire  to 
ape  youthfulness  or  deceive  one  in  regard  to  her 
amiability.  She  seemed  an  embodiment  of  en- 
durance, and  every  wish  and  aim  of  her  existence 
crystallized  into  the  one  hard  word — business. 
Early  and  late  she  toiled,  as  if  driven  by  some 
remorseless  task-master,  so  it  was  really  tiresome 
to  think  of  her. 

Being  in  the  Doctor’s  room  one  day  when  she 
came  in  explosive  with  wrath  and  indignation,  I 
remarked,  after  she  w0tj<>ujtji  by 


“What  a strange,  hard,  unfeminine  creature 
your  matron  is ! 1 wonder  she  doesn’t  make  you 
fairly  nervous  with  her  address  and  peculiari- 
ties.” 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  he  laughed ; “ that  would  ill 
befit  me.  I couldn’t  manage  the  hospital  at  all 
without  her.  She  is  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air 
to  the  whole  concern.  Her  bark  is  worse  than 
her  bite ; and  with  all  her  repellent  ways  she  has 
the  tender  heart  of  a woman.  I have  seen  her 
cry  over  many  a poor  fellow ; but  mind  you,  she 
never  lets  tears  blind  her  from  seeing  when  some- 
thing than  tears  will  better  avail  him.  More- 
over, through  her  influence  she  obtains  many 
valuable  donations  to  the  hospital.  ” After  a mo- 
ment he  added,  “ You  know  she  belongs  to  one 
of  the  first  families  of  Baltimore— the  famous 
book  publishers  ?” 

“No, ” I answered.  “ I knew  her  name  was 
Conness,  but  I never  thought  of  associating  her 
with  those  of  Baltimore.  But  that  being  so,  how 
came  she  in  her  present  position  ? or  how  do  you 
reconcile  her  ways  and  manners  with  the  refining 
and  cultivating  influences  that  must  have  been 
her  inheritance  bv  birth  and  surrounded  her  ear- 
ly days  at  least  ?’’ 

“Ah,  as  to  that,  she  has  a history.  If  you 
can  get  her  to  tell  you  that  you  will  have  the  key 
to  the  whole.  I learned  it  by  the  merest  chance ; 
but  you,  being  a woman,  ought  by  some  subtle 
womanly  tact  or  sympathy  to  be  enabled  to  get 
it  honestly.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  that  wo- 
man has  a heart,  and  a rare  one,”  emphasizing 
his  words  as  if  I doubted  the  existence  of  any 
save  the  actual  pound  of  flesh  doing  organic  duty 
under  her  bodice. 

That  my  curiosity  was  fully  aroused  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  doubt.  The  more  I thought  about 
it  the  more  eager  I grew  to  know,  and  also  the 
more  delicate  about  asking  her  any  direct  ques- 
tions. But  I found  out  at  last,  and  it  happened 
in  this  wise : 

Passing  by  her  room  one  evening  I found  the 
door  wide  open,  and  looking  in  saw  Miss  Con- 
ness sitting  by  the  window  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  silence  and  repose  that  I ventured  to  ask  if 
she  were  ill. 

“No,”  she  said,  slowly,  “only  thinking. 
Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  ?” 

Her  voice  was  so  changed  from  its  wonted 
pitch  and  harshness  to  softness  and  a tone  of 
gentle  sadness  that  I sat  down  wonderingly,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  all  an  illusion,  and  she  would 
presently  start  up  and  assume  her  old  manner. 
I looked  at  her  face,  and  that  too  was  softened 
and  relaxed,  and  the  dim  faded  eyes  were  aglow 
with  a warmth  and  beauty  I had  never  seen  in 
them,  and  1 began  to  wonder  if  she  had  not  once 
indeed  been  quite  beautiful.  She  sat  looking  out 
the  window,  as  if  she  were  looking  in  fields  and 
gardens  farther  away  than  my  eyes  could  see, 
rather  than  on  the  space  of  landscape  that  bound- 
ed the  vision  from  her  window.  At  the  same 
time  I also  observed  that  she  held  a volume  of 
poems  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  opening  of  the 
leaves  was  a miniature  on  ivory  of  what  looked 
like  the  face  of  a young  man.  I at  once  recog- 
nized the  poems  as  being  those  of  Philip  Whit- 
ney, and  fancied  that  the  picture  might  have  con- 
nection with  the  poet,  and  said,  by  way  of  saying 
something : 

“I  see  you  get  time  for  some  reading,  Miss 
Conness.  Is  Whitney  your  favorite  poet?” 

She  did  not  answer  me  at  once,  but  after  a 
little  said,  softly,  “ Yes,  he  is  my  favorite  poet ; 
indeed,  to  me  there  is  no  other.  You  would  not 
dream  that  through  all  these  hard,  working  years, 
in  which  I have  grown  old  amidst  suffering  and 
care,  and  become  harsh  and  apparently  unfeeling, 
that  in  my  heart  blooms  a garden  of  perpetual 
beauty  and  light  and  love  that  no  circumstances 
of  fate  can  disturb,  and  to  whose  fragrance  and 
freshness  I am  never  weary  of  turning ! I rarely 
talk  of  it,  but  to-night  it  will  do  me  good  to  talk 
it  all  over  and  dream  about  it.  It  may  be  equal- 
ly difficult  for  you  to  believe  that  1 was  once 
called  beautiful.  My  friends — you  know  of  them, 
at  least — are  wealthy  and  aristocratic ; and  even 
so  long  ago  as  when  I was  young,  girls  were 
educated  and  accomplished,  and  I had  every 
advantage  that  could  be  desired.  I had  suitors 
from  the  best  and  most  influential  families.  But 
the  only  man  I ever  loved  or  cared  for  beyond 
common  friendship  was  Philip  Whitney.  To 
me  he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  manliness, 
tenderness,  and  gentleness.  But  he  was  penni- 
less, and  my  father  forbade  my  * throwing  my- 
self away  upon  a poor,  shiftless,  lazy  writer  of 
rhymes.  ’ 

“Having  been  trained  in  the  rigid  Puritanic 
manner,  1 had  no  courage  to  violate  my  father’s 
will,  and  to  be  a dowerless  wife  to  my  penniless 
lover  would  only  be  like  clipping  the  wings  of 
my  song-bird.  But  how  I loved  him! — loved 
him  not  jealously  or  selfishly,  for  I would  have 
given  him  my  soul’s  salvation  for  inspiration  to 
his  song,  or  my  body  as  a stepping-stone  to  his 
advancement.  Any  thing,  every  thing,  for  Phil- 
ip’s sake,  was  the  one  anthem  and  refrain  of  my 
whole  being. 

“But  he  was  poor  as  he  was  proud,  and 
sensitive  as  he  was  gifted.  My  fathers  rejec- 
tion of  his  advances,  and  positive  contemptuous 
treatment,  united  with  my  own  determination  not 
to  burden  him  with  myself,  unless  by  marriage 
1 could  materially  aid  him,  touched  his  pride, 
and  he  left  me,  bitterly  saying  the  time  would 
come  when  the  name  of  Whitney  would  be  a 
prouder  one  than  ever  that  of  Conness  had  been ; 
and  the  * poor,  shiftless  writer  of  rhymes  would 
win  the  name  of  Poet.' 

“He  went  away,  and  I have  never  seen  him 
since.  The  silence  that  came  of  his  absence 
became  unsupportable.  Fortune  deserted  my 
father’s  coffers,  and  he,  dying  soon  after,  left  me 
free  to  work  for  my  living  or  accept  the  proffered 
support  of  wealthy  friends.  I chose  the  former, 
and  placed  myself  where  the  demands  of  duty 
and  necessity  would  drown  with  their  whir  and 


activity  the  regret  and  sorrow  that  would  other- 
wise have  room  to  grow. 

“Philip— that  was  the  name  I called  him  in 
those  beautiful  days — is  a great  poet  now.  I 
gathered  in  his  poems  as  they  appeared  in  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  as  so  many  pulsations  of  his 
heart  that  I could  feel.  I learned  them,  and  count 
them  over  in  my  speech  as  a nun  fingers  the  beads 
of  her  rosary.  Every  word  and  line  and  stanza 
have  a meaning  that  none  other  sees  as  I do.  I 
see  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  glow  of  his  face, 
hear  the  sound  of  his  voice,  feel  the  clasp  of  his 
hands,  as  I saw,  heard,  and  felt  them  in  those 
beautiful  days — oh,  those  beautiful  days!  He 
must  have  gray  hairs  now— not  so  gray  as  mine, 
I fancy — and  he  has  wife,  and  children,  and  home, 
and  fame,  and  friends,  while  I am  poor,  and  lone, 
and  old.  Yet  I would  not  give  the  memory  of 
that  short,  brief  splendor  and  passion  of  his  love 
for  me  for  all  that  the  world  giveth and  buiy- 
ing  her  face  in  the  printed  poems  she  gave  way 
to  quiet  weeping.  It  was  no  time  for  words,  and, 
rising,  I passed  noiselessly  from  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  faded  and  worn  creature  to  dream  of  the 
love  whose  glow  still  animated  her  heart. 

Since  then  I never  hear  the  name  of  Whitney 
or  his  poems  mentioned  but  there  instantly  arises 
the  image  of  that  woman  in  whose  heart  is  dis- 
tilled the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  every  song 
the  great  poet  has  sung — the  woman  whose  love 
is  greater,  more  noble,  more  inexhaustible  than 
the  poems  the  world  applauds — the  woman  faith- 
ful even  unto  death. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ A Smabt  Stroke  or  Business"— Teaching  writing. 
A Great  Patron  or  the  Tunr— Old  Scratch. 


A lady  whose  family  were  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  conundrums  was  one  evening  asked  by  her 
husband  in  an  excited  tone : “ Why  are  all  these  doors 
left  open  ?’’  “ I give  it  up  1”  instantly  replied  the  lady. 

The  Greatest  Obgan  in  the  World— The  organ  of 
speech  in  woman ; an  organ,  too,  without  a stop ! 


A lady  with  a Grecian  bend  looks  to  a country  youth 
like  a crook-necked  squash  struck  by  lightning. 


An  Irishman  telling  what  he  called  nn  excellent 
story,  a gentleman  observed  he  had  met  with  it  in  a 
book  published  many  years  ago.  “Confound  these 
ancients,"  said  Teague,  “they  are  always  stealing 
one’s  good  thoughts.” 


Why  is  a beardless  lover  a more  hairy  man  than  a 
soldier  bearded  like  the  pard  ?— One  is  hirsute,  but  the 
other  is  hirsuter  ( her  suitor). 

ADVANTAGE  OP  BEING  POOR. 

A poor  man  never  has  any  taxes  to  pay.  He  can  sit 
down  and  laugh  the  assessors  to  scorn,  and  read  off 
the  big  appropriations  made  by  councils  with  a feeling 
of  indescribable  exhilaration. 

A poor  man  can  enjoy  life.  He  lives  in  a rented 
house,  and  it  needn’t  worry  him  any  to  see  it  abused, 
and  his  equanimity  need  not  be  disturbed  if  it  burns 
down. 

A poor  man  can  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
and  know  that  there  is  no  avaricious  young  man  prowl- 
ing around  after  any  rich  daughters. 

Nobody  wants  the  poor  man  to  die ; nobody  is  lying 
around  in  misery  and  impatience  waiting  for  him  to 
die,  so  as  to  absorb  his  funds. 

Another  thing— no  poor  man  is  ever  worried  by 
debt,  for  nobody  will  ever  trust  him,  and  when  he 
does  see  a greenback  he  heartily  enjoys  it 


A Cross-Breed—1 The  Equine-ox/ 


Or  Course  it  is.— Is  a stolen  child  “ cribbed  f" 


Knows  ms  Seal.— A correspondent  describes  a gen- 
tleman so  dreadfhlly  pitted  by  small-pox  that  he  uses 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  seal  his  letters  with.  Oh  1 


A Stupid  Thing  To  Have— Dull  care ! 


What  town  in  Ireland  reminds  one  of  a candle  just 
burning  out  I— Wicklow. 


Out-riggers.— Tailors. 


A chap  from  the  country,  stopping  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  sat  down  to  dinner.  Upon  the  bill  of  fare 
being  hnnded  to  him  by  the  waiter,  he  remarked  that 
he  didn’t  care  ’bout  readin’  now— he’d  wait  till  after 
dinner. 


The  man  wiio  takes  the  great  Panes— The  big 
glazier. 


When  is  coffee  real  estate  ?— When  it’s  ground. 


A PUFF  FOR  THE  GRECIAN  BEND. 
“Tell  me,"  qnoth  John,  “why  this  Principe, 
Now  nearly  burnt  to  the  twisted  end, 

Is  like  the  panier  which  we  see 
A lady  wear  with  the  Grecian  bend  ?’’ 

Says  Jim,  “The  answer  must  plainly  be. 

It  is  manufactured  to  back  her,  my  friend." 


Conductor  (to  man  on  sidewalk).  “Ride,  Sir?” 

Man  on  Sidewalk.  “ No,  thank  you  j I am  in  a 
hurry." 


Men  grow  so  like  machinery, 
Machinery  like  men, 

That  soon  to  trace  the  two  apart 
Will  puzzle  tongue  and  pen. 


“ Well,  how  did  your  wife  manage  her  shower-bath, 
deacon?” 

Deacon.  “She  had  real  good  luck;  Madam  Moony 
told  her  how  she  managed.  She  had  a large  oiled  silk 
cap  with  a cape  to  it,  like  a fisherman’s,  that  came  all 
over  her  shoulders  and  head.” 

Doctor.  “ She’s  a fool  for  her  pains.  That’s  not  the 
way." 

Deacon.  “ So  my  wife  thought." 

Doctor.  “Your  wife  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
hope." 

Dkaoon.  “ Oh  no : she  used  an  umbrilly." 


How  to  turn  over  a new  Leaf— Make  cigars. 


Said  Dora  to  David,  “You  may  say  what  you  will 
I maintain  that  if  a man  is  disappointed  in  marriage, 
it  is  his  own  fault.  Doesn’t  he  choose  his  own  mate  ?” 
Said  David,  pensively.  “ That  is  very  true.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn’t  do  so  if  he  knew  his  choice  would  be  check- 
mate." Silence  ensued. 


Among  the  passengers  in  a stage-coach  was  a little 
gentleman  who  had  possibly  seen  five  summers.  The 
coach  being  quite  full,  he  sat  in  the  lap  of  another 
passenger.  While  on  the  wav,  something  was  said 
about  pick-pockets,  and  soon  the  conversation  became 
general  on  that  interesting  subject.  The  gentleman 
who  was  then  holding  our  young  friend  remarked : 

“ My  fine  fellow,  how  easy  I could  pick  your  pocket.” 

“No,  you  couldn’t,"  replied  he,  “I’ve  been  looking 
out  for  you  all  the  time !" 


RITUALISTIC.  (A  FACT.) 

Cousin  Emily.  “Yes,  Charlie,  the  Heathen  say  their  Prayers  to  Idols  like  that.” 
Little  Protestant  {shocked).  “Oh,  dear!  they  must  be  veiy  very  High  Chur< 
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tem  that  had  stood  there  untouched  for  perhaps 
a dozen  years.  I had  to  look  in  another  closet 
for  a bit  of  candle  and  some  matches  ; but  I had 
them  all  at  last,  tied  up  the  tools  and  lantern  in 
a scrap  of  matting,  slipped  the  candle  and  match- 
es in  my  pocket,  unlocked  the  work-shop  door, 
and  then  crossing  it,  went  out  with  my  bundle 
in  my  hand  by  a side-door  at  the  opposite  end, 
which  led,  not  into  the  village  street,  but  into  a 
cart-track,  hardly  ever  used,  and  then  into  a 
paddock,  shut  in  by  high  hedges.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight  as  1 ran  across  the  paddock,  and  so 
struck  into  the  sandy  lane — you  know  it  well, 
Miss  Hester — which  runs  along  by  the  church- 
yard wall.  In  two  minutes  more  I was  over  the 
wall,  and  skirting  it  inside.  At  the  comer  close 
by  I knew  there  were  some  loose  stones.  I knelt 
down  by  these,  pushed  aside  two  or  three,  laid 
my  parcel  down  between  them,  and  piled  the 
stones  carefully  up  again,  so  that  they  hid  it. 
Then  I looked  cautiously  all  round,  to  be  sure 
that  I was  not  seen,  and  vaulting  over  the  low 
wall,  slid  down  the  steep  green  bank.  Now  I 
could  breathe  again,  for  I didn’t  care  who  met 
me.  I went  round  by  the  sexton’s  house,  which 
stood  near  the  church-yard  gate,  but  I did  not 
go  in  there ; I only  looked  well  at  it,  and  at  the 
little  outhouse  hard  by,  as  I passed,  and  then  I 
was  away  over  the  mom's  to  Kettlethorpe.  I 
walked  fast,  not  whistling,  not  thinking,  only 
trying  to  get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  My  business  was  soon  done,  but  yet  it 
was  quite  dark  when  I turned  my  face  home- 
ward— darker  than  usual,  for  the  moon  was 
young,  and  the  driving  clouds  hid  the  stars.  I 
heard  the  church  clock  strike  ten  as  I crossed 
the  last  bit  of  level  ground,  and  began  to  make 
my  way  down  the  slope  toward  the  village. 

“I  wasn’t  in  a hurry  now,  though  the  night- 
wind  blew  chill  in  my  face,  and  made  me  shiver ; 
I sat  down  on  a tuft  of  damp  grass,  and  watched 
till  one  by  one  the  lights  in  the  village  beneath 
died  out.  When  the  last  glimmer  of  candle- 
light was  gone  from  the  sexton's  windows  just 
below  me  I started  up,  and  half  ran,  half  scram- 
bled down  the  hill-side.  This  time  I stopped  by 
the  wicket-gate  that  led  into  the  sexton’s  garden, 
lifted  the  latch  silently,  and  stole  across  the  grass, 
not  to  the  cottage  door,  but  to  the  little  shed  be- 
yond, and  stepping  in,  I felt  cautiously  with  my 
hand  along  the  wall.  Yes ; there  stood  the  spade 
and  pickaxe  as  I had  seen  them  two  hours  ago.  It 
was  the  pickaxe  I wanted ; and  lifting  it  on  to  my 
shoulder,  I crept  back  over  the  little  grass-plot, 
and  out  into  the  lane.  Dark  as  it  was,  I felt  as 
if  a hundred  eyes  were  watching  me  then.  Pant- 
ing, and  with  shaking  knees,  I climbed  up  the 
bank  and  over  the  church-yard  wall,  and  groped 
my  way  to  the  corner  where  I had  left  my  tools. 
By  the  dim  moonlight  I could  just  see  the  white 
heap  of  stones,  but  it  took  me  a long  while  to 
find  my  parcel.  I had  it  at  last,  and  with  it  in 
one  hand  and  the  pickaxe  in  the  other,  I struck 
across  the  church-yard  to — to  the  vault.  You 
know  now  what  I meant  to  do : I was  going  to 
rob  the  dead. 

“ I stumbled  twice  over  the  low  foot-stones, 
which  I could  not  see.  Once  I fell,  bruising  my 
knee ; but  I got  there  at  last.  If  I hadn’t  known 
the  place  so  well  I should  hardly  have  been  able 
to  find  it;  but  I had  taken  my  bearings  that 
morning,  and  I could  just  see  the  sharp  point  of 
the  marble  monument  standing  out  against  the 
gray  sky.  The  stone  I had  to  lift  was  not  many 
inches  off,  and,  stooping  down,  I felt  for  it  upon 
the  ground.  I soon  found  the  rough  edge,  more 
by  my  fingers  than  my  eyes,  and  then  I knew 
whereabouts  to  stick  in  my  pickaxe.  When  I 
had  done  this  the  loose  soil  round  so  lately  dis- 
turbed made  my  work  easy  enough,  and  though 
it  cost  me  a tough  strain,  I had  the  stone  up  be- 
fore you  could  count  a hundred.  I did  not  wait 
a moment.  I was  like  one  possessed  as  I went 
on  hands  and  knees  down  the  narrow  slippery 
stone  steps  into  the  vault  I was  scared  enough, 
and  though  the  perspiration  was  running  down 
my  face,  I was  all  of  a cold  shiver.  But  yet  I 
verily  believe  that  if  any  body  had  come  upon  me 
then  I should  have  killed  them.  There  was  just 
a glimmer  of  light  thrown  into  the  vault  from 
the  opening  above,  but  not  enough  for  me.  It 
helped  me,  however,  to  push  back  the  slide  of 
my  lantern,  and  stick  in  ray  bit  of  candle,  and 
then  I groped  my  way  on  to  the  furthest  side  of 
the  vault,  and  struck  a match.  It  fizzed,  blazed 
up,  and  went  out.  With  a muttered  oath — it 
wasn’t  often  that  I swore,  but  I did  then — I tried 
another,  and  this  time  it  kept  alight  till  the  wick 
of  the  candle  caught,  and  showed  the  vaulted 
roof  and  the  dark  row  of  coffins  ranged  round 
the  stone  floor.  I did  not  want  to  look  at  them. 


I closed  up  the  lantern,  and  putting  it  on  the 
ground  with  its  light  side  toward  the  one  coffin 
J wanted,  I went  back  to  the  steps  to  find  out  if 
there  was  any  glimmer  to  be  seen  above.  No.  I 
was  safe  so  far : no  spark  of  light  showed  there. 
Now  for  my  screw-driver.  If  only  I could  do 
the  work  silently  enough ! The  first  noise  of  my 
effort  was  startling,  and  I scarcely  dared  try  an- 
other; but  I remembered  that  the  vault  lay  deep, 
and  that  there  were  no  houses  within  a furlong 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  I was  in  for  it  now,  and  I 
got  used  to  the  sound  as  I bent  desperately  to 
my  task.  The  oaken  lid  had  been  tightly  screwed, 

1 knew,  but  that  once  open,  the  business  was 
lone — for  the  time  had  been  too  short  to  make  a 
uden  coffin  also.  Screw  after  screw  came  out, 
nd  yet  there  were  more.  All  at  once  I fancied 
. heard  a sound  above,  and  my  heart  stopped 
beating,  and  I stood  still  as  the  dead  around  me, 
grasping  the  hammer  in  my  hand.  It  came 
again,  and  I knew  it  this  time  for  the  screech 
f the  night-owl  in  the  church-tower.  If  I could 
it  have  wrung  its  neck  for  the  fright  it  had 
en  me ! To  work  again  : more  screws ; and 
>w  the  last  was  out,  and  I could  move  the 
cavy  lid. 

“I  threw  back  the  lace  covering  from  the 
body,  and  the  glimnj&j-jof  ^^^njjcll  on  the 


dead  face,  as  unchanged  as  on  that  first  day 
when  I had  gone  up  to  the  Hall.  I could  not 
bear  to  look- at  it ; 1 knew  I should  see  it  forever 
in  my  dreams  if  I did,  and  yet,  somehow,  I had 
noticed  every  thing : how  the  dark  eyes  seemed 
to  give  a blue  shade  to  the  eyelids  closed  over 
them ; and  how  the  long  lashes  lay  on  the  white 
cheek,  before  I forced  myself  back  to  my  work. 
Even  then  the  still  white  face  was  before  me, 
close  to  mine.  I would  have  hidden  it  under 
the  lace  again,  but  then  I must  cover  the  hands 
as  well.  1 thought  of  my  own  spotted  handker- 
chief ; but  something — I don’t  know  what — kept 
me  from  laying  that  there.  Best  get  the  ring 
off,  and  be  away  from  the  place.  It  was  on  the 
left  hand,  the  one  that  lay  underneath,  and  the 
clammy  touch  of  the  fingers  made  me  shudder ; 
but  I held  them  fast,  for  I saw  the  diamond  glit- 
tering in  the  dim  light.  I tried  to  draw  it  off ; 
but  slender  as  the  finger  was,  the  ring  would  not 
slide  along  it.  It  seemed  fixed  there  as  though 
no  power  on  earth  could  move  it.  I wrenched 
at  it  •with  my  own  big  trembling  fingers,  and  got 
it  as  far  as  the  first  joint — but  further  it  would 
not  come.  What  should  I do?  Of  a sudden 
I stooped  down  and  took  it  firmly  between  my 
teeth.  It  was  coming  now  1 I felt  it  slip.  It 
was  off— in  my  mouth — in  my  hand.  Just  for 
one  instant  I saw  it  lying  in  my  palm,  and  then 
— I saw  something  else.  A goblin  ? No ; but 
a stain  of  blood  on  the  white  slender  hand,  and 
a pair  of  brown  eyes  looking  fixedly  at  me. 

“I  could  not  move;  I could  not  breathe;  I 
was  like  one  turned  to  stone.  Slowly  the  head 
lying  in  the  coffin  turned,  and  the  pale  lips 
moved,  and  the  hand — the  stained  hand — where 
the  ring  had  been,  grasped  feebly  the  edge  of  the 
coffin,  and  then — then  the  whole  figure  stirred, 
and  tried  to  get  up ! I turned  at  that,  and  with 
a frightful  cry  dashed  the  ring  to  the  floor,  and 
fled,  mad  with  terror,  up  the  stone  stairs.  On, 
on ! never  stopping,  never  looking  round ; breath- 
less, gasping,  across  the  church-yard,  over  the 
wall,  and  now  I had  broken  through  the  rotten 
park  paling,  and  was  tearing  through  the  fern  and 
long  grass  on  toward  the  Hall.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  Hall  window,  and  I made  for  it.  I 
fancied  I saw  her  gaining  on  me ; I seemed  to 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  grave-clothes  at  my  ear ; 
but  I struggled  on — up  the  broad  flight  of  steps, 
and  rang  the  great  bell  as  though  I would  have 
pulled  it  down.  Before  they  opened  the  door 
I had  fallen  half  unconscious  on  the  stones; 
but  I could  just  see  some  figures  bending  over 
me,  and  I could  just  pant  out:  ‘The  vault! 
my  lady !’  before  I fainted  dead  away.” 

The  old  man  paused  for  a moment,  took  a deep 
breath,  and  passed  his  wrinkled  hand  through  his 
hair. 

“That’s  my  story,  Miss  Hester.  When  they 
got  to  the  vault  they  found  the  lady  sitting  up- 
right in  her  coffin — alive,  though  trembling,  and 
sorely  scared — and  the  diamond  ring  lay  on  the 
floor.  The  lady  had  been  in  some  strange  death- 
like fit,  till  my  rough  usage  brought  a flow  of 
blood,  and  so  revived  her.  When  I came  out  of 
my  long  swoon  it  was  the  squire  who  stood  alone 
by  my  bedside,  and  first  heard  my  story.  lie 
forgave  me  then  and  there.  For  once  an  ill 
deed  had  brought  about  a good  end,  and  he  was 
too  happy  to  be  hard.  But  after  that  night  of 
horror  I would  not  have  stolen  a farthing’s 
worth  to  save  my  life.  No  one  but  the  squire 
and  my  own  father  ever  heard  the  whole  history 
from  me,  and  they  gave  it  out  that  there  had 
been  good  reasons  for  opening  the  vault  that 
night.  But  there  were  some  shrewd  guesses 
made  when  the  wonderful  news  got  abroad,  and 
the  squire  contrived  to  send  me  away  from  home 
on  some  business  of  his  own  for  a year  or  two. 
When  I came  back,  it  was  the  dear  lady  herself 
who  set  me  going  in  my  father’s  business,  and 
helped  me  on  to  my  marriage  with  Margaret. 
She  had  a baby  girl  then — your  mother,  Miss 
Hester — and  she  lived  on  for  fifteen  years.”  He 
stopped,  took  the  ring  again  in  j^is  hand,  and 
turned  it  over,  sighing  wearily.  “ ’Tis  sixty 
years  back,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday,”  he  re- 
peated as  he  gave  it  me.  ‘ ‘ An  ill  conscience  is 
a fearful  thing,  Miss  Hester.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A lady  once  remarked,  in  speaking  of  a distin- 
guished living  actor,  “ I know is  a gentleman, 

for  I have  seen,  him  eat."  If,  from  an  unseen  point 
of  view,  one  could  survey  our  city  restaurants  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  on  any  day,  or 
even  inspect  the  more  retired  dining-rooms  of  our 
citizens  at  later  hours,  and  apply  the  test  of  eating, 
what  would  be  the  result  ? Probably  the  lady  re- 
ferred to  had  in  mind  various  niceties  of  manner 
which  mark  a person  of  culture  and  refinement  no- 
where more  than  at  the  table;  but  Americans  pos- 
sess one  great  and  very  universal  fault,  which  is  alike 
hurtful  to  indulge  in,  and  unpleasant  to  behold.  A 
great  national  evil  is  fast  eating.  Bolting  down  food 
as  if  upon  a wager  disorders  the  stomach;  then  comes 
dyspepsia,  from  which  almost  every  evil  results.  That 
energetic  briskness,  which  is  a valuable  quality  in  a 
business  man,  should  be  curbed  at  meal-time.  If 
business  presses,  and  the  time  for  a luncheon  is  short, 
eat  ever  so  little,  or  even  nothing,  rather  than  burden 
the  system  with  hastily -swallowed,  half-masticated 
food.  When  over-wearied  and  exhausted,  a hearty 
and  hasty  meal  is  always  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
fatal. 

In  addition  to  a quiet  moderation  in  eating,  a thou- 
sand little  nameless  niceties— the  want  of  any  one  of 
which,  however,  is  easily  detected— indicate  the  well- 
bred  eater.  There  are  plenty  of  rules  for  “ table  man- 
ners;” but  moderation,  quietness,  scrupulous  neat- 
ness, and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  form,  in  general,  a very  respectable  basis 
for  the  conduct.  Yet  how  often  might  we  truthfully 
exclaim,  with  the  poet: 

“Dire  was  the  clang  of  plates,  of  knife  and  fork, 

That  merciless  fell,  like  tomahawks,  to  work.” 

At  this  season,  when  the  markets  are  flooded  with 
melons  of  every  kind,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Frederick,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  died  in  1403,  and  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  of  Ger- 
many, both  came  to  an  untimely  death  in  consequence 
of  indulging  in  au  immoderate  passion  for  melons  t 
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Yet  melons  are  very  good,  and  by  no  means  unwhole- 
some, when  eaten  at  proper  times  and  in  suitable  quan- 
tities. 

New  York  has  been  alarmed,  and  apparently  with 
some  reason,  in  reference  to  the  impregnation  of  the 
Croton  water  with  carbonate  of  lead  from  the  pipes 
through  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  matter  is  one  of 
serious  interest,  and  the  attention  of  many  physicians 
has  been  directed  to  it,  and  investigations  of  various 
kinds  have  been  made.  It  is  believed  that  many  dis- 
eases, and  fatal  ones  too,  are  becoming  more  frequent 
from  the  lead  poison  conveyed  in  the  Croton  water. 
An  evening  paper  recently  stated  that,  allowing  each 
individual  a single  pint  of  Croton  per  day,  New  York 
swallows  in  the  aggregate  the  enormous  amount  of 
not  less  than  1 2,500  grains  of  carbonate  of  lead  per  year. 
The  tin-lined  lead  pipes  are  said  to  be  perfectly  in- 
nocuous. A correspondent  of  the  Rural  h’cw  Yorker, 
however,  seems  to  think  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  and  writes  as  follows:  “Chemistry  reveals 
the  fact  that  metals  differing  in  crystalline  structure, 
when  placed  together  in  liquid  acids,  or  even  in  com- 
mon water,  are  by  galvanic  action  rapidly  oxydized, 
disintegrated,  or  destroyed.  If  lead  and  tin  are  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  access  of  water,  one  or  both  of 
the  metals  will  suffer  from  corrosion.  The  least  de- 
fect in  soldering,  or  crack  from  bending,  overstrain- 
ing, defective  manufacture,  or  corrosive  action,  where- 
by the  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  lead,  would 
cause  electrical  currents  to  commence  to  flow  between 
the  metals,  disintegration  would  be  the  result  with 
the  metals,  and  lead  poisoning  to  those  using  the  wa- 
ter. The  simple  lead  pipe,  though  dangerous,  is  safer 
than  those  lined  with  tin,  for  the  above  reasons." 

An  excited  individual  walked  into  an  apothecary 
shop  in  Portland  the  other  day  and  nervously  asked 
for  creosote.  The  shop-keeper  had  none.  “Then," 
said  he,  “ what  have  you  got  that  will  kill  a man  ?” 
“Oh,”  said  the  apothecary,  “do  you  want  to  kill  your- 
self?" The  man  said  he  did,  and  wanted  to  make 
short  work  of  it  “Then  I have  got  just  what  you 
want,"  continued  the  jocose  dealer  in  drugs ; where- 
upon he  filled  the  hair-oil  bottle  produced  by  the  sui- 
cidal individual  with  a strong  dose  of  tinture  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  telling  him  that  if  the  first  potion  did 
not  produce  the  desired  effect  to  take  another  in  fif- 
teen minutes  1 The  would-be  suicide  hastened  away 
with  a tragic  air. 

A most  terrific  nitro-glycerine  explosion  recently 
occurred  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad, 
near  Urbana,  Ohio.  Ten  cars  were  burned  to  ashes. 
They  were  loaded  with  flour  and  pork ; but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  nitro-glycerine  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
car  next  the  engine,  which  exploded.  The  report  was 
tremendous,  having  been  heard  thirty  miles  distant. 
An  iron  rail  was  thrown  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  track  and  was  bent  double  by  the  force.  A house 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  wreck  was  almost  de- 
molished, and  the  vibration  came  with  such  force  that 
timbers  flew  in  every  direction,  and  telegraph  wires 
were  thrown  down  for  about  600  yards.  No  one  but 
the  engineer  was  seriously  hurt. 

An  electric  light,  which  has  been  displayed  for  many 
nights  from  the  French  steamer,  St.  Laurent , at  the 
foot  of  Morton  Street,  is  said  to  be  more  powerful 
than  any  light  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited. 
The  inventor  is  M.  Berlioz,  of  Paris.  It  is  stated  that 
this  light  will  penetrate  the  densest  fog  for  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  more  miles,  while  on  dark  nights,  de- 
.pending  of  course  on  its  altitude,  its  rays  can  be  seen 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

Professor  Liebig,  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists 
in  the  world,  assures  us  that  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty  quarts  of  the  best  Bavaria  beer  contained  exact- 
ly the  nourishment  of  a two-and-a-half  pound  loaf  of 
bread  and  no  more. 

•The  inventor  of  Planchette  is  said  to  have  cleared 
$50,000  out  of  his  mysterious  toy. 

A Philadelphia  paper  speaks  of  “ Mr.  A.  T.  Stew- 
art’s new  residence  on  Fifth  Street."  New  Yorkers  are 
better  posted  about  its  whereabouts.  It  is  rumored 
that  this  elegant  building,  which  is  verging  toward 
completion,  is  to  be  devoted  to  literary  and  public 
purposes.  We  give  the  rumor  as  it  comes  to  iu. 

Those  who  are  annoyed  almost  beyond  endurance 
by  peddlers  of  every  kind,  perpetually  calling  at  their 
offices  and  places  of  business,  will  enjoy  the  following 
incident: 

A pompons,  well-dressed  individual  entered  a bank 
in  Boston,  and,  addressing  the  teller,  inquired : 

“Is  the  cashier  in?" 

“No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I am  dealing  in  pens,  supplying  the  New 
England  banks  pretty  largely,  and  I suppose  it  will 
be  proper  for  me  to  deal  with  the  cashier." 

“ I suppose  it  will,”  said  the  teller. 

“ Very  well ; I will  wait" 

The  pen-peddler  took  a chair  and  sat  composedly 
for  a full  hour  waiting  for  the  cashier.  By  that  time 
he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  but  after  twisting  in  his 
chair  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  a change  in  his  circumstances,  asked  the  teller 
how  soon  he  would  be  in. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  exactly,"  said  the  waggish  tell- 
er, “ but  I expect  him  in  about  eight  weeks.  He  has 
just  gone  to  Lake  Superior,  and  told  me  he  thought 
he  should  come  back  in  that  time." 

Peddler  thought  he  would  not  wait. 

“ Oh,  you  may  stay  if  you  wish,”  said  the  teller,  very 
blandly.  “ We  have  no  objection  to  your  sitting  here 
in  the  daytime,  and  you  can  probably  find  some  place 
in  town  where  they  will  be  glad  to  keep  you  nights." 

The  pompous  peddler  disappeared  without  another 
word. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  are  in  Spain 
27,000  primary  schools,  having  in  all  1,500,000  pupils  ; 
04  establishments  of  secondary  instruction ; 10  uni- 
versities, and  20  special  schoolsforflne  arts,  navigation, 
industry,  etc.  There  are  about  150  private  schools. 
The  library  at  Madrid  contains  300,000  volumes,  and 
the  Central  University  the  same  number.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Barcelona  has  136,000  volumes. 

About  seven  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  Cumberland 
Plateau,  have  been  donated  to  the  Swiss  Emigration 
Society  by  a public-spirited  citizen  of  that  locality. 
The  Consul-General  of  Switzerland  has  inspected  that 
section  of  Tennessee,  and  considers  it  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
are  many  Swiss  who  propose  to  emigrate  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  “Thames  Embankment”  must  give  a new  as- 
pect to  some  sections  of  London.  From  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Lambeth  Palace  on  the  right  bank,  and 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  Temple  Bar  on  the  left,  an 
immense  granite  quay  has  been  constructed,  stated  to 
be  of  thirty-nine  acres  superficies,  4 feet  above  the 
water,  and  30  feet  foundation  below,  and  surrounded 
by  a pavement  30  feet  wide,  beyond  which  is  a mac- 
adamized central  track  60  feet  broad.  A wall  about 
the  height  of  a man  is  the  termination  of  this  superb 
architecture,  behind  which  the  gardens  adjoining  the 
residences  situated  along  the  river  are  6een.  The  best 
arrangements  are  made  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
heaviest  cargoes ; and  floating  bridges  afford  means 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation.  It  would  be  a hap- 


py thing  if  some  other  cities  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  London  in  this  respect 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  ripe  grapes  con- 
sumed by  the  city  of  Paris  this  year  will  exceed  ten 
thousand  tons,  exclusive  of  those  cultivated  within 
the  city  limits. 

The  Russians  are  becoming  greatly  excited  by  the 
preaching  of  an  old  Muscovite  peasant  who,  after  a 
seclusion  of  several  years,  now  declares  himself  a 
prophet.  He  is  going  from  place  to  place  announcing 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Greek  Cross  for  it,  on  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment allows  every  liberty  to  this  popular  agitator,  who 
does  not  attack  the  administration  in  any  way. 

There  is  an  institution  at  Dusseldorf,  Prussia,  es- 
tablished by  the  celebrated  Pastor  Fliedner,  for  the 
training  of  deaconesses,  who  resemble  in  many  re- 
spects the  Catholic  “Sisters  of  Charity."  They  wear 
a neat  uniform,  resembling  the  dress  of  Quaker  la- 
dies. They  have  been  found  specially  useful  as  as- 
sistants to  foreign  missionaries.  They  perform  Chris- 
tian services  of  various  descriptions,  where  male  mis- 
sionaries would  obtain  no  access  whatever.  The  chief 
objects  of  their  care  are  the  children,  the  women,  and 
the  sick. 

The  trunk  of  the  poplar-tree  is  now  used  for  making 
paper.  The  trees  are  sawed  into  blocks,  split,  the 
bark  and  knots  removed,  and  then  thoroughly  soaked 
in  pure  water.  A machine  similar  to  a common  grind- 
stone  is  used  to  reduce  the  wood  into  pulp.  When  the 
pulp  is  pressed  and  all  the  water  removed  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Poplar-wood  is  by  nature  so  pure  and  white 
that  no  chemicals  or  bleaches  are  required  to  make  a 
fit  material  for  manufacturing  printing  paper.  Three 
parts  of  the  wood  pulp  is  usually  mixed  with  one  part 
rags,  to  give  the  paper  strength  and  smoothness. 

Many  unaccustomed  travelers,  desiring  to  stop  at 
some  way  station  on  their  route,  are  seriously  puz- 
zled to  know  when  they  reach  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. The  cars  stop  every  few  moments,  the  conduct- 
or opens  the  door  and  shouts  out  some  unintelligible 
name,  but  what  it  is  few  can  tell,  and  many  are  per- 
plexed and  uneasy.  A good  plan  has  been  adopted 
on  the  cars  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 
Railroad.  The  apparatus  consists  externally  of  a 
box,  surmounted  by  a bell,  and  having  a glass  plate 
in  front,  under  which  the  name  of  a station  appears 
in  letters  of  about  three  inches  in  length.  When  the 
train  arrives  at  the  station  named  on  the  indicator, 
the  bell  on  the  top  of  the  box  rings,  and  presently  the 
name  of  the  next  station  on  the  line  appears  under 
the  glass  plate. 

A young  man  fell  in  love,  not  many  months  ago, 
with  the  only  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  family  in 
Paris.  He  was  uncertain  how  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold would  regard  him,  but  he  behaved  his  best,  and 
kept  the  young  lady  supplied  with  the  latest  publica- 
tions. One  day  the  father,  happening  to  return  from 
business  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  out,  at- 
tempted to  while  away  the  time  with  the  last  new 
novel,  which  he  found  on  the  table.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a number  of  words  underlined  with  a 
lead-pencil,  “not  beautiful  passages,"  but  insignifi- 
cant words.  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  and, 
connecting  the  underlined  words,  his  petrified  eyes 
read  as  follows : “ Dearest  Mademoiselle,— Will — it— 
insult— you— if— 1— tell— you— that— I— adore in 
short,  a love-letter  of  the  most  gushing  description, 
closing  with  the  suggestive  words:  “Answer— in— 
the— next— chapter.”  The  exasperated  father  took  a 
pencil,  underlined  some  words  in  the  next  chapter, 
wrapped  the  book  in  a piece  of  paper,  and  instructed 
his  footman  to  take  it  back  to  the  sentimental  young 
gentleman.  The  latter  opened  the  volume,  his  heart 
throbbing  like  a sledge-hammer,  and  read  as  follows: 
“If— you— impudent— puppy— dare— again— to— cross 
—the — threshold — of—  my — house— I— shall— kick- 
yon— out— of— the— window." 

A young  man  living  in  St.  Louis,  being  perplexed 
about  the  payment  of  a note,  rose  in  his  sleep,  and 
went  from  the  garret  through  a trap-door  upon  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Here  he  was  discovered  by  his 
brother  seated  upon  the  furthest  and  narrow  edge  of 
the  wall,  with  his  hands  clasped  around  one  knee,  en 
deshabille,  and  the  whole  attitude  expressing  dejection. 
The  brother  was  a brave  man,  but  the  sight  filled  him 
with  horror.  The  least  start  backward,  the  swerve 
even  of  half  a hand’s-breadth,  and  the  somnambulist 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  stones  below. 
Knowing  it  would  be  instant  death  if  he  awoke  him 
by  calling  to  him,  the  brother  procured  a rope,  made 
a noose  in  it,  tied  one  end  to  the  chimney,  and  then 
by  a dextrous  cast  threw  the  rope  tightly  around  his 
brother’s  shoulders,  literally  dragging  him  from  his 
fearful  perch  before  he  became  conscious. 


WIND. 

Wind!  There  is  wind  in  the  furrows, 
Wind ! There  is  wind  in  the  sky  ; 

No  coign  too  low  for  its  power, 

No  throne  for  its  might  too  high ! 

It  is  here,  through  the  sea-shells  moaning, 
It  is  there,  in  the  vaulted  blue; 

Aloft,  where  the  gold  stars  glimmer, 
Below,  where  the  ferns  drop  dew. 

Whence  it  cometh  none  may  discover, 
Whence  it  goeth  none  may  say; 

It  ariseth  oft  in  the  gloaming. 

Dies  out  ere  the  roseate  day. 

Or  it  swells  in  the  day  in  its  futy, 

A Titan,  that  mocketh  sight ; 

And  lo ! in  a mood  capricious, 

Is  calm  as  the  dove  ere  night. 

Now  it  rendeth  sails  on  the  ocean, 

With  the  wrath  of  the  Power  of  Death 

Now  bends  to  the  green  corn-meadows, 
And  stirreth  the  ears  with  a breath. 

Wind!  I would  die  in  the  blowing 
Of  a cloud-flecked,  soft  moonlight ; 

Wind!  I would  die  in  the  flowing 
Of  those  grand  cloud-waves  at  night ! 

I would  leave  this  weary  Being, 

For  the  vast,  unknown  To  Be; 

I would  see,  with  an  angel’s  seeing, 

The  depths  of  that  pathless  sea! 

0 Giant!  all-gnm  in  fury, 

O Angel ! all-soft  in  love ; 

1 would  die,  when  thy  reins  are  loosened 
And  .mount  on, thv  wings  above! 
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[See  Page  670.] 


JOHN  MACLEAN,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  RETIRING  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  COLLEGE,  N.J. 
[See  Page  670.] 


from  Hoboken.  The  people  in  the  fore-ground 
are  the  descendants  of  old  Dutch  settlers,  many 
of  whom  to  this  day  speak  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  The  church  illustrates  the  style  of 
architecture  formerly  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed denomination;  above  the  main  entrance 
is  an  ornamental  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  a 
text  from  the  Dutch  Bible.  The  time  selected 
by  the  artist  is  that  just  preceding  the  morning 
service  on  Sunday  morning.  It  is  a quaint  and 
interesting  picture  of  the  good  old  times,  when 
every  Sabbath  morning  witnessed  the  “reunion” 
of  Christian  families  for  many  miles  around. 


syth  was  wounded  in  the  engagement;  Lieu- 
tenant Beecher  and  Dr.  Moore  received  mor- 
tal wounds.  About  twenty  others  were  wounded 
more  or  less  severely. 


1 1 o’clock  a.m.  Then  there  was  a lull  until  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  wiien  the  savages,  rein- 
forced to  the  number  of  about  700,  renewed  the 
attack  with  better  success.  They  fought  till  sun- 
set, and  then  made  a desperate  charge  upon  die 
camp,  which  they  failed  to  capture.  They  con- 
tinued their  attack  until  nearly  midnight,  when 
two  scouts  managed  to  escape  from  the  camp  by 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the 
enemy’s  ‘lines.  They  brought  information  of 
Colonel  Forsyth’s  situation  to  Fort  Wallace, 
from  which  post  a hundred  men  were  sent  out 
with  provisions  to  his  relief.  Colonel  For- 


ATTACK ON  COLONEL  FORSYTH’S 
COMMAND. 

On  the  10th  of  September  Colonel  Forsyth, 
with  fifty  picked  men,  left  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas, 
in  pursuit  of  some  Indians  who  had  been  com- 
mitting depredations  in  that  neighborhood.  He 
was  attacked  by  between  300  and  100  Indians  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th.  When  the  enemy  first 
made  his  appearance  on  the  bluff,  about  two 
miles  from  Colonel  Forsyth's  camp,  the  latter 
crossed  his  men  over  to  Small  Island.  The  In- 
dians advanced,  and  kept  up  a steady  fire  until 


THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH. 

This  characteristic  illustration  (page  COS')  gives 
a picture  somewhat  familiar  to  our  country  friends 
— at  least  to  those  whose  memory  reaches  back 
to  the  scenes  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  New  Jersey,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 


ENGAGEMENT  OF  COLONEL  FORSYTH’S  COMMAND  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  SMALL  ISLAND,  Sepikmukk  17,  ISOo. 
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DOCTORS  M‘C0SH  AND  MACLEAN. 

By  Dr.  M‘Cosh's  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey,  Great 
Britain  has  lost  and  America  has  gained  one  of 
the  ripest  and  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  age. 
His  works  on  “The  Divine  Government”  and 
on  the  “Intuitions  of  the  Human  Mind”  are  so 
familiar  to  the  Christian  public  in  this  country 
that  we  scarcely  need  to  dwell  upon  his  philo- 
sophical attainments.  “I  hold,"  says  the  Rev. 
Peter  Bayne,  “that  since  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  his  name  has  been  first 
among  British  philosophers,  and  I cordially  con- 
gratulate the  American  people  upou  obtaining 
him.” 

Dr.  M‘Cosh  has  no  philosophy  that  conflicts 
with  faith,  or  that  can  not  be  reduced  to  practice. 
He  is  known  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he 
has  resided  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  as  a phi- 
lanthropist and  public-spirited  citizen,  as  well  as 
a courteous  gentleman  and  thorough  Christian. 
His  efforts  for  the  social  improvement  of  the 
working-classes  and  for  the  extension  of  inter- 
mediate schools  have  endeared  him  to  the  people 
of  that  province.  By  his  residence  with  us  we 
shall  gain  not  only  a useful  and  an  energetic  citi- 
zen, but  also  an  able  and  a liberal  scholar. 

Dr.  James  M‘Cosh  was  born  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  and  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
He  was  fifteen  years  ago  called  to  the  chair  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Ireland,  and  has  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  present  time.  As  a champion  of 
a sound  and  practical  philosophy  he  was  not  in 
favor  with  the  literary  coteries  of  London  and  of 
Edinburgh,  who  pooh-pooh  any  thing  which  ap- 
proaches the  standard  of  a positive  faith  ; but  for 
this  prejudice  he  might  have  held  a philosophical 
chair  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  llis 
philosophy  compared  with  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton’s was  what  physiology  is  compared  with 
anatomy;  while  he  did  not  lack  the  acuteness 
of  the  dialectician,  he  clothed  his  skeletons  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  readily  took  their  place 
as  living  organisms  in  a world  of  progress.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  even  his  profoundest  works.  His 
theology  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  At  the  time 
of  the  Disruption  he  left  the  Established  Church 
and  became  a prominent  advocate  of  the  volun- 
tary system. 

Dr.  M‘Cosh  paid  a visit  to  this  country  two 
years  ago,  and  is  still  remembered  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 
He  is  described  as  a “ handsome  man,  of  rather 
more  than  the  average  height,  with  finely  cut 
.features,  a calm  and  genial  expression  of  the 
face,  and  a head  thinly  covered  with  gray  hair.’’ 
His  disposition  is  genial  and  commands  the  af- 
fection of  all  his  pupils,  and  he  is  as  hospitable 
it  home  as  he  is  cordial  on  the  street  ; in  the 
tlass-room  he  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  discip- 
linarian. 

Dr.  John  Maclean,  the  retiring  President, 
was  born  in  Princeton,  in  the  year  1798.  He 
entered  college  in  the  year  1812,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1816  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Two  years 
after  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
in  the  Princeton  Seminary,  and  in  the  same  year 
(1818)  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  College.  He 
remained  three  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  course 
at  that  time  being  five  years.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Greek  Professorship  in  1829.  Washington 
College  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D. , 
and,  in  1 854,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  gave  him  that  of  LL.  D.  In  the  same  year 
the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Dr.  Maclean 
President  of  Princeton  College.  For  a period 
of  half  a century  he  has  been  in  the  service  of 
his  Alma  Mater  in  the  several  capacities  of  Tu- 
tor, Professor,  and  President.  During  that  time 
he  has  always  been  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  College,  which,  during 
his  Presidency,  especially,  has  been  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition. 


SUICIDES. 

Persons  have  committed  suicide  in  positions 
which  would  have  been  thought  impossible  to 
produce  suffocation.  There  are  several  cases  of 
this  kind  reported  in  a French  medical  journal. 
A man  was  discovered  hanging  by  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  suspended  from  a rope  stretched 
across  a granary.  His  legs  were  found  bent  at 
a right  angle  backward,  the  knees  hanging  at 
the  distance  of  a few  inches  only  from  a heap 
of  grain  on  the  floor.  It  would  appear  that  the 
man,  while  in  the  act  of  hanging,  must  have  held 
his  legs  clear  of  the  ground  in  this  extraordinary 
manner.  Another  man  hung  himself  from  a grat- 
ing, which  w'as  not  so  high  as  himself ; when 
found  his  legs  were  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
his  hips  were  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground. 
A female  suspended  herself  so  low  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stretch  out  her  legs  one  in  advance 
resting  on  the  heel,  the  other  behind  her  body 
resting  upon  the  toes.  There  have  been  cases 
known  in  which  death  has  been  produced  by  the 
suicide  simply  leaning  with  the  neck  against  a 
tightened  cord. 

A still  more  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a 
schoolmaster  in  the  neighborhood  of  London, 
who  hung  himself  in  such  a manner  from  the 
balusters  by  his  cravat,  that  his  body  w as  found 
resting  entirely  upon  the  stairs.  Such  cases  as 
these  are  often  open  to  medico-legal  investiga- 
tion, as  murders  may  sometimes  be  very  con- 
veniently hidden  by  contrivances  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  suicide  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  in 
1830,  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  inquest  to  be  only  a hidden  assassination. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  suicide  was  ultimately 
established.  But  men  have  been  executed  on 
suspicion  of  having  murdered  others,  who  were 
afterward  pronounced  to  have  been  veritable  sui- 
cides. Many  men  who  can  swim  well  have  been 
known  to  tie  their  hands  and  legs  together  before 
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throwing  themselves  in  the  water,  lest  they  should 
be  tempted  in  the  dying  agony  to  strike  out  and 
save  themselves.  A lunatic  some  years  ago  in 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  drowned  herself  in  the 
bath-rjom  of  that  institution  in  a most  remark- 
able manner.  She  managed  to  secrete  the  key 
of  the  bath-room,  and  to  make  up  a dummy  to 
represent  herself  in  bed,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
nurse  of  the  ward.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
she  stole  down  stairs,  and  w as  found  next  morn- 
ing lying  with  her  face  downward  in  the  shallow 
water  of  the  bath.  She  must  have  deliberately 
kept  herself  in  the  horizontal  position  in  the  most 
determined  manner  to  have  effected  her  purpose. 

But  determined  and  deliberate  suicides  of 
this  kind  are  characteristic  of  those  suffering 
from  confirmed  insanity;  whereas,  in  cases  of 
mere  impulsive  insanity,  the  patient  often  regrets 
his  attempt  before  it  is  completed,  and  is  cured, 
in  fact,  by  the  attempt.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel Romilly,  the  loss  of  blood,  it  is  suggested, 
relieved  the  cerebral  congestion  which  impelled 
him  to  make  the  fatal  cut.  He  bitterly  repented 
of  his  act  immediately  it  was  done,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  This  fact, 
which  is  well  supported  by  others,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  the  person  making  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  life  is  undoubtedly  insane  at  the 
moment,  yet  that  he  may  be  perfectly  sane  the 
moment  after,  provided  his  life  has  been  spared. 
The  impulse  may  be  likened  to  that  which  prompts 
people  to  leap  from  great  heights.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  dare  not  trust  themselves  in 
such  positions.  The  same  feeling  is  very  com- 
mon with  respect  to  razors  in  certain  nervous 
conditions  of  the  body.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  fear  of  an  impulse  can  be  look- 
ed npon  as  a symptom  of  insanity. 

There  are  many  cases  upon  the  books  of  chil- 
dren committing  suicide  after  having  heard  of 
some  example  of  the  kind  in  their  neighborhood. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  imitative  fac- 
ulty in  infants  of  seven  or  eight  should  lead  them 
to  such  extremities,  but  it  is  only  another  ex- 
ample of  the  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sa- 
credness of  life  which  exists  almost  as  a rule  in 
youth.  Not  only  have  children  hung  themselves, 
but  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  young  compan- 
ions. Here,  again,  insanity  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  act. 

We  could  not,  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  a collection  of  the 
remarkable  suicides  which  have  taken  place,  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a few  examples  that 
have  been  placed  on  record.  We  have  mention- 
ed a few  cases  of  this  kind  which  apparently 
have  been  prompted  by  a morbid  desire  to  aston- 
ish ; but  an  instance  was  afforded  at  Fressonville, 
in  Picardy,  which  has  a touch  of  the  grotesque 
in  it  worthy  of  a Frenchman.  On  a sudden  the 
church  bell  was  heard  to  ring  at  an  unusual  hour, 
in  a very  agitated  manner.  Upon  the  cause  be- 
ing inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  a man  had 
hung  himself  to  the  clapper,  and  in  the  agitation 
caused  by  his  position,  the  bell  rang  in  the  strange 
manner  that  had  excited  attention.  The  man, 
happily,  was  not  dead : the  attempt  was  certain- 
ly a grim  effort  to  ring  his  own  death-knell.  In 
another  case  a woman  deliberately  broke  a hole 
in  the  ice,  placed  her  head  in  it,  and  held  it  there 
until  she  was  drowned.  The  most  extraordinary 
example  of  a deliberate  attempt  at  suicide  com- 
bined with  publicity  we  have  heard  of,  was  made 
by  an  Italian  named  Matthew  Lovat,  a shoe- 
maker. This  man  determined  to  imitate  the 
crucifixion,  and  for  this  purpose  deliberately  set 
about  making  a cross  and  providing  all  the  ad- 
juncts of  that  terrible  scene.  “He  perceived 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  nail  himself  fiimly  to 
the  cross,  and  therefore  made  a net,  which  he 
fastened  over  it,  securing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upright  beam,  a little  below  the  bracket  he  had 
placed  for  his  feet,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  two 
arms.  The  whole  apparatus  was  tied  by  two 
ropes,  one  from  the  net,  and  the  other  from  the 
place  where  the  beams  intersected  each  other. 
These  ropes  were  fastened  to  the  bar  above  the 
window,  and  were  just  suflficiently  long  to  allow 
the  cross  to  lie  horizontally  upon  the  floor  of  the 
apartment.  Having  finished  these  preparations, 
he  next  put  on  his  crown  of  thorns,  some  of 
which  entered  his  forehead;  then,  having  stripped 
himself  naked,  he  girded  his  loins  with  a white 
handkerchief.  He  then  introduced  himself  into 
the  net,  and  seating  himself  on  the  cross,  drove 
a nail  through  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  by 
striking  its  head  upon  the  floor  until  the  point 
appeared  on  the  other  side.  He  now  placed  his 
feet  on  the  bracket  he  had  prepared  for  them,  and 
with  a mallet  drove  a nail  completely  through 
them  both,  entering  a hole  he  had  previously 
made  to  receive  it,  and  fastened  them  to  the 
wood.  He  next  tied  himself  to  the  cross  by  a 
piece  of  cord  round  his  waist,  and  wounded  him- 
self in  the  side  with  a knife  which  he  used  in  his 
trade.  The  wound  was  inflicted  two  inches  be- 
low the  left  hypochondre,  toward  the  internal 
angle  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  did  not  injure 
any  of  the  parts  which  the  cavity  contains.  Sev- 
eral scratches  were  observed  upon  his  breast 
which  appeared  to  have  been  done  by  the  knife 
in  probing  for  a place  which  should  present  no 
obstruction.  The  knife,  according  to  Lovat, 
represented  the  spear  of  the  Passion.  All  this 
he  accomplished  in  the  interior  of  his  apartment, 
but  it  was  now  necessary  to  show  himself  in  pub- 
lic. To  accomplish  this,  he  had  placed  the  foot 
of  the  cross  upon  the  window-sill,  which  was  very 
low,  and  by  pressing  his  fingers  against  the  floor, 
he  gradually  drew  himself  forward  until,  the  foot 
of  the  cross  overbalancing  the  head,  the  whole 
machine  tilted  out  of  the  window,  and  hung  by 
the  two  ropes  which  were  fastened  to  the  beam. 
He  then,  by  way  of  finishing,  nailed  his  right 
hand  to  the  arm  of  the  cross,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  fixing  the  left,  although  the  nail  by  which 
it  was  to  have  been  fixed  was  driven  through  it, 
and  half  of- it  came  out  on  the  other  side.”  This 
i took  place  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Some 


persons  by  whom  he  was  perceived  ran  up  stairs, 
disengaged  him  from  the  cross,  and  put  him  to 
bed.  By  medical  care  his  wounds  ultimately 
healed,  and  the  poor  man  recovered ; his  mental 
condition  was,  however,  ever  afterward  morose 
and  singular. 


Improvement  in  Cabinet  Organs.— A new  inven- 
tion has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  Mason  & n am- 
ain Oboan  Company  which  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  improvement  upon  what  has  been 
known  to  some  extent  as  the  vox  humana,  and  pro- 
duces a very  rich  and  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  human  voice.  The  same 
thing  has  been  attempted  before,  but  when  partial 
success  had  been  attained,  the  machinery  was  so  com- 
plicated as  to  be  constantly  getting  out  of  order. 
The  improvement  of  Mason  & Hamlin  is  ingenious, 
simple,  as  durable  as  the  instrument  itself;  and  ex- 
quisite in  its  effect. 

The  reputation  of  this  Company  for  the  best  instru- 
ments or  this  class  in  the  world  is  well  established. 
They  were  winners  of  the  first  prize  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.— New  York  Musical  Gazette. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  a perfect  hair-dress- 
ing for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  hair,  and 
rendering  it  dark  and  glossy.  No  other  com- 
pound possesses  the  peculiar  properties  which  so 
exactly  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the  human 
hair.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  hair-dressing 
in  the  world.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


S.T. — 1860 — X. — The  unprecedented  and  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  Plantation  Bitters  is 
evidently  owing  to  their  being  prepared  with  pure 
St.  Croix  Rum,  Calisaya  Bark,  etc.  Our  drug- 
gists complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a supply,  and  that  their  orders,  owing  to  the  great 
demand,  are  but  tardily  executed.  Do  not  be- 
come discouraged.  Be  sure  and  get  tlie  genuine. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price.— Mail. 


Supebflttotts  Haib  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  iu  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Ur  ham’s  Depilatory  Powdew.  $1  26  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress 8.  C.  Upuam,  116  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Alaska  Diamonds. 

A newly- discovered  transparent 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  fiftieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  per  pair,  $5 
and  $6 ; Solitaire  Finger  Rings,  $6 
and  $10 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Bosom 
Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $16,  $20 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Studs, 
per  set,  $3,  $6,  and  $10 ; Cluster  Gents’  Bosom  Pins, 
$10  and  $12 ; Gents*  Cluster  Bosom  Pin,  with  tail,  $10 ; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  $10  and  $26 ; Cluster  Cross, 
$6,  $10,  aniJ$15 ; Clust  er  Cross  Bosom  Pin  and  Earrings, 
$20  and  $25 ; Cluster  Finger  Rings,  $6,  $8,  $10,  and  $12. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

tw~  Orders  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  and  the  goods  sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collection  on 
delivery,  customers  paying  all  express  charges. 

TRY  US.  Address 

STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


COUNSEL  for  the  CARELESS. 

The  body  is  a machine,  and  carelessness  in  its  man- 
agement is  as  sure  to  lead  to  evil  results  as  careless- 
ness in  the  management  of  a steam  engine.  Yet  the 
last  thing  that  most  people  think  of  is  the  protection 
of  this  delicate  piece  of  the  Creator’s  handiwork  from 
the  subtle  causes  of  disease  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  repair  the  system  when  in  ruins ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fortifying  it  against  many 
of  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Guard  against 
nervous  debility.  At  the  first  symptom  of  this  fore- 
runner of  more  serious  ailments,  sustain  the  flagging 
energies  of  nature  with 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 


For 

all 


removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  26  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Paphian  Soap."  26  cts.  per  cake.  Soldbydrug- 
gists  and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  YT 


T3ELLE  HELENE,  Grand  Duchess,  Martha, 
D Faust,  Lucrezia,  Barber  of  Seville,  Fidelio,  Ons- 
pino  e la  Comare,  Norma,  Traviata,  Trovatore,  Frei- 
schutz,  Ballo  in  Maschera,  Somnambula,  L’Africaiue. 
Each  opera  complete  for  piano  solo,  with  overture 
and  whole  of  music.  Price  50  cents. 

“ Iu  cheapness  and  neatness  these  publications  are 
unsurpassed." — New  York  Times  (Sept.  21st). 

Boosey  & Co.’s  new  Catalogue  of  Cheitp  Musical 
Publications  free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway. 


A SCRUB  RACE. 


Seymour,  Seymour  is  the  n 


And  the  Wickedest  of  Men, 

While  in  Water  Street  his  den, 

Has  a host  of  voters  too, 

Good  and  bad;  what  will  yon  do? 

Then,  in  Broadway,  Grecian  Beud 
Seeks  for  homage,  and  will  send 
Weakness,  discord,  and  despair 
In  the  ranks  of  Grant  and  Blair. 

Vote  for  WOLCOTT  and  PAIN  PAINT, 

Try  his  cure  for  your  complaint ; 

For  your  efforts  then  shall  be 
Crowned  with  glorious  victory. 

You  can  test  PAIN  PAINT,  free  of  cost,  at  Dr.  WOL- 
COTT'S oftice,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.,  for  it  will 
remove  pain  or  lameness  at  the  very  first  application, 
and  is  a radical  and  speedy  cure  for  all  sores  or  ulcers. 
It  has  no  smart,  leaves  no  stain ; is  sold  every  where. 

WOLCOTT’S  ANNIHILATOR  is  the  only  stand- 
ard. remedy  for  Catarrh.  Pint  bottles,  $1. 


Br.J.  A.  SHERMAN, 

Artistic  Surgeon,  respectfully  offers  his  services  in 
the  applicatiou  of  his  Rupture  Curative  Appliances, 
at  his  office, 

697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St. 

The  great  experience  of  DR.  SHERMAN,  resulting 
from  his  long  and  constant  devotion  to  the  Treatment 
and  Cure  of  this  disease,  assures  him  of  his  ability  to 
relieve  all,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or 
duration  of  the  infirmity,  or  the  difficulties  which  they 
may  have  heretofore  encountered  in  seeking  relief. 
Dr.  S.,  as  Principal  of  the  Rupture  Curative  Institute, 
New  Orleans,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
had  under  his  care  the  worst  cases  in  the  country,  all 
of  which  were  effectually  relieved,  and  many,  to  their 
great  joy,  restored  to  a sound  body. 

None  of  the  pains  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
use  of  other  Trusses  are  found  in  Dr.  Sherman’s  Ap- 
pliances ; and,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  assertion, 
he  promises  greater  security  and  comfort,  with  a daily 
improvement  in  the  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  of 
any  other  person,  or  the  inventions  of  any  other  per- 
son in  the  United  States. 

Prices  to  suit  all  classes.  It  is  the  only,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest,  remedy  ever  offered  the  afflicted.  Pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  cases  before  and  after  treat- 
ment furnished  on  receipt  of  two  3 cent  stamps. 


TT  STILL  WAVES.  Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy  as  ever. 

“THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.”  The  old 
favorite  and  cheapest  paper  published.  Eight  large 
pages,  32  columns,  illustrated,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Wit,  Humor,  Fun,  Stories,  Sense,  and  Nonsense. 
Six  years  established.  Nothing  like  it.  Only  50  cents 
for  a whole  year,  and  a splendid  Steel  Engraving 
FREE  to  every  subscriber.  Immense  circulation, 
i Sent  three  months  for  only  TEN  CENTS.  Send  for 
it  NOW.  Every  Number  is  worth  60  cents  to  any  one. 
— ' - " -1--  m~T  only  TEN  CENTS. 

t,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Take  it  regularly  and  persistently,  until  bodily  vigor 
is  thoroughly  restored.  It  creates  an  appetite,  pro- 
motes— or,  it  might  as  properly  be  said,  compels— the 
complete  digestion  of  the  food,  regulates  the  secretive 
action  of  the  liver,  tones  and  invigorates  the  bowels, 
improves  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  gives  firm- 
ness to  the  nerves.  Upon  a Bystem  thus  strengthen- 
ed and  regulated  in  all  its  important  functions,  the 
fogs  and  exhalations  of  autumn,  pregnant  with  the 
elements  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  can 
make  little  or  no  impression.  Whoever  supposes  that 
fever  and  ague  is  an  unavoidable  evil  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  egregiously  mis- 
taken. As  effectually  as  a draught  of  cold  air  is  shut 
out  by  the  closing  of  a door,  this  complaint,  and  all 
disorders  of  a miasmatic  type,  may  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  BITTERS.  When  sickness  can  be 
avoided  by  a means  so  safe  and  simple,  is  it  not  the 
merest  fatuity  to  neglect  the  proffered  antidote  ? Re- 
garded either  as  a preventive  or  a cure  for  dyspepsia, 
biliousness,  intermittent  fever,  nervous  disorders,  gen- 
eral debility,  or  constipation  of  the  bowels,  this  pure 
vegetable  preparation  etands  alone. 


AN  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.— 
HORACE  WATERS  <fe  CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $26  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 


Disinfecting:  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


A « ENTS  WANTED -For  Matthew  Hale 
Smith’s  New  Book,  “ SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 
IN  NEW  YORK."  If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes 
are  made  and  lost  in  a day ; how  “ Countrymen"  are 
swindled  by  Sharpers ; how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lot- 
teries are  conducted,  and  every  thing  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  Promineut  Men  and  Important  Places  of  New 
York,  read  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  IN  NEW 
YORK.”  A large  Octavo  Vol.,  over  700  pages,  finely 
Illustrated.  We  want  Agents,Male  or  Female, in  every 
City  and  Town,  to  canvass.  Every  one  wants  to  know 
about  New  York.  No  Book  ever  published  sells  so  rap- 
idly. We  employ  no  General  Agents,  and  offer  the  larg- 
est commission.  Send  for  our  82-p.  Circular.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  terms  to  Agents  sent  tree  on  applicatiou. 
J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


Depot,  6 Astor  House ; Faotoby,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


CL*  1 LI  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
*P  1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  .17,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  TIIEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  cnstomers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 


Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  tb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  per 


Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c„  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25;  best,  $1  50  per  tb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  80  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  36c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express : but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  onr  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
ana  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  ou  the  number  of  our  Post-Ofllce  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Po6t-Ofllce  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Q p.  CENTS.  — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  tc 
“Maple  Leaves,"  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Roorbaoh,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Q £ i A \ V17  A R TO  AGENTS,  to  intro- 
tP  O 0 4 U il  1 LixllL  dace  an  article  of  abso- 
lute household  utility,  and  in  universal  demand.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Get  the  New  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition. 


HASWELL’S 
ENGINEERS’  AND  MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. 


This  invaluable  and  indispensable  work  has  already 
reached  its  Third  Edition  since  its  reconstruction  and 
addition,  consisting  now  of  663  pages.  l6mo,  Morocco, 
Pocket-Book  Form,  $3  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

US’*  Will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part 
Of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  o/ $3  00. 

Digitized  by 


Superior  Imitation  Gold  Hunting  Watches. 

THE  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


OROIDE  CASES,  a newly  discovered  composition,  known  only  to 
ourselves,  precisely  like  gold  in  appearance,  keeping  its  color  as 
long  as  worn,  and  as  well  finished  as  the  best  gold  ones.  These 
watches  are  in  hunting  cases  made  at  our  own  Factory,  from  the 
best  materials,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  styles,  are  jeweled 
sand  well  finished,  with  a view  to  the  best  results  in  regard  to  wear 
f and  time.  For  appearance,  durability,  and  time  they  have  never 
__  been  equaled  by  watches  costing  five  times  as  much.  Each  one 

warranted  by  special  certificate  to  keep  accurate  time.  Price  $15.  Gentlemen’s  and  Ladies’  sizes.  For  this 
auv  one  can  have  an  excellent  watch,  equal  in  appearance,  and  as  good  for  time,  as  a gold  one 

* — I — Is’  nnr1  T.n flips’  Watchfis  of  ecr.tr n.  this,  finish,  tirul  nnalitu.  nrirfi 


)bese  are  equal  in  appearance  and  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $200.  Also  C 


e Chains,  as  weft’ made 


sent  with  the  order,  as  the  bills  o 
pay  all  the  express  charges. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  P.  O.  (up  stairs). 


X3T  TO  CLUBS.— Where  SIX  WATCHES  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  Extra  Watch,  making 
SEVEN  WATCHES  FOR  NINETY  DOLLARS. 

ew  CAUTION.  Since  our  Oroide  Watches  have  attained  so  high  a reputation,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  greatly  increased,  many  persons  are  offering  common  and  worthless  watches  for  sale,  representing  them 
to  be  Oroide  Watches,  in  some  instances  stating  that  they  are  our  Agents.  We  will  state  most  positively  that 
we  employ  no  Agents,  and  that  no  one  else  does  or  can  make  Oroide ; consequently  these  representations  are 
false.  The  genuine  Oroide  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 


WATCH.  The  Improved  Aluminium  Bronze  is  a met- 
al differing  entirely  from  any  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Its  qualities  and  resemblance  to  Gold  are  such  that 
even  judges  have  been  deceived.  It  has  seriously  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  has  not  only 
called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  the  press  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  but  has  also  obtained  a Gold 
Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  movements  are 
well  finished,  perfectly  regulated,  and  as  all  these 
goods  are  manufactured  in  my  own  factory,  I am  ena- 
bled to  warrant  them  as  excellent  time-keepers.  Price, 
from  $16  to  $22. 

Further  details  will  be  found  in  my  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  demand. 

A full  assortment  of  Chains,  also  Aluminium  Bronze 
Cases  for  Waltham  Watches.  Goods  sent  by  express, 
C.O.D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

N6s.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


pLANCHETTE,  the  Great  Mystery.  - 

A Spiritualism  outdone  and  exposed.  Wonderful, 
curious,  and  amusing.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  $1  00.  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


The  Opium  Habit. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

'HE  OPIUM  HABIT,  WITH  SUGGES- 
TIONS AS  TO  THE  REMEDY.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75.  


The  writer  and  compiler  of  the  volume  has  been 
himself  a victim  to  the  habit  which  he  describes,  hav- 
ing eaten  more  than  half  a hundredweight  of  the  drug 
aud  continued  in  its  uninterrupted  use  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  He  emancipated  himself  by  a short  but 
painful  struggle  of  six  weeks,  in  which  he  proceeded 
from  80  grains  a day  by  diminished  doses  to  its  entire 
abandonment.  The  story  which  he  tells  is  interesting 
without  being  at  all  sensational ; it  is  minute  enough 
without  being  tedious,  and  its  moral  lessons  of  hope 
and  perseverance  are  none  the  less  impressive  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  any  attempt  to  state  or  en- 
force them.  There  is  no  cant  nor  preaching  in  the 
story,  aud  but  very  little  in  the  selections  which  fol- 
low it ; the  author  judging  wisely  enough  that  the 
facts  preach  loudly  and  forcibly  enough,  and  that  to 
the  great  majority  of  opium-eaters  their  own  reflec- 
tions furnish  more  preaching  than  they  care  to  hear 
or  can  consent  to  endorse.— Nation. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Great  ONE  DOLLAR 
SALE  of  H.  A.  Gerrish  & Co.,  87  Cornhill  aud 
75  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Best  inducements  yet 
offered  agents.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


EMPLOYMENT.— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
free.  Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


on  nnn  SOLD. -MAGNETIC  POCKET 
.6LMJUU  TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS- 
hnudsome  case,  glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial, 
steel  and  metal  works,  watch  size ; warranted  to  keep 
in  order  and  denote  correct  time  for  two  vears.  Sat- 


1 nn  Photographs  of  Union  Generals  sent  postpaid 
I \J\J  for  25  cts. ; 50  Photographs  of  Rebel  Officers 
for  25  cts. ; 100  Female  Beauties  for  25  cts. ; 100  Actors 
for  25  cts.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


isfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  securely  by  mail,  ] 
paid,  for  only  $1  ; three  for  $2.  Address 

MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


THE  PAINTER’S  HAND-BOOK,  25  cents:  Con- 
fectioner’s Hand-Book,  25  cents ; Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents : Short-Hand  without  a Master,  25 


orders  to  W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOLLOWAY'S  PILLS. — Foul  breath,  so  nauseous 
to  every  one,  aud  the  invariable  concomitant  of  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  is  easily  corrected  by 
a few  doses  of  these  cleansing  Pills. 


1000  CASES  OF  FITS  CURED! 

SCLAY  TODD,  M.D.,  of  Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio 
• (P.  O.  Box  150),  has  permanently  cured  one  thou- 
sand cases  of  Epileptic  Fits.  Send  for  a Circular  de- 
scribing treatment. 


Hudson  river  institute,  at  claverack, 

NEW  YORK.— A first-class  Boarding-School  for 
both  sexes.  Students  received  October  26. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Yacht  Club  Smoking  Tobacco 

Is  every  where  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to 
be  superior  to  others  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  is  made  of  the  finest  stock  grown. 

It  has  a mild  and  agreeable  aroma. 

It  is  anti-nervous  in  its  effects,  as 
It  is  free  from  drugs,  the  Xicotine 
Having  also  been  extracted. 

It  leaves  no  acrid,  disagreeable  aftertaste. 

Does  not  sting  or  bum  the  tongue. 

Leaves  no  offensive  odor  in  the  room. 

Orders  for  elegant  Meerschaum  Pipes 
Are  daily  packed  in  various  bags. 

It  is  of  a bright,  golden  color. 

Being  very  light,  one  pound  will  last 
Two  to  three  times  as  long  as  others. 

Buy  it.  try  it,  and  convince  yourself.  If 
Your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  ask  him  to  get  it. 

EUREKA  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Is  also  a very  good  article,  and  makes  an  excellent 
smoke.  It  is  much  lowertn  price  and  of  heavier  body 
than  the  former,  and  its  sale,  wherever  introduced,  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Orders  for  elegant  Meerschaum  Pipes  are  also  placed 
in  the  various  bags  of  this  brand  daily. 

BE  SURE  YOU  GET  LORILLARD'S 
We  are  still  packing  $100  daily  in  Century  C’hewiug 
Tobacco,  and  have  lately  improved  its  quality  very 
much. 


CONSUMPTION  CURABLE  I— I have  dis- 
covered a positive  cure  for  Consumption,  and  Gen- 
eral Remedy  for  all  disorders  of  the  Lungs  and  Throat. 
It  completely  cured  me  and  hundreds  of  acquaintances. 
I will  give  $1000  for  a case  it  will  not  relieve , indeed, 
so  great  is  my  faith,  I will  send  a sample  free  to  any  fel- 
low-sufferer who  will  address  Yours  Eaithfully,  JAMES 
WYATT,  S.  E.  cor.  Broadway  and  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  VALE  SEMINARY  and  NORMAL  ACAD- 
EMY OF  MUSIC.-Salem,  Ct.  Founded  1835. 
Location  pleasant  and  healthy.  Buildings  new,  airy, 
grand,  and  spacious,  with  all  the  modern  conveniences 
and  improvements.  Ladies  wishing  to  become  sensible 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  musicians  aud  teachers 
upon  the  Piano,  Harp,  Guitar,  or  Organ,  in  the  shortest 
time  and  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  wishing  far- 
ther information,  will  please  address  Prof.  Obamel 
Whittlebev,  Music  Vale  Box,  New  London,  Conn. 


A GENTS  wanted  for  the  new  and  splendidly  illustra- 
A ted  edition  of  D’Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 20  fine  steel  engravings.  For  circular  and  terms, 
address  DAVIS  & BRO.,  722  Sansom  St.,Philadelphia. 


NEW  ENGLANDERS,  especially  VERMOST- 
ERS,  send  for  Catalogue  (free)  of  800  STEREO- 
SCOPIC VIEWS  of  Vt.,  tT.  II.,  Adirondack  and  Flor- 
ida Scenery,  to  A.  F.  STYLES,  Burlington,  Vt. 


$100  a MONTH  to  AGENTS. 

A 50  CENT  STAMP,  redeemable  at  my  office, 
GIVEN  EVERY  APPLICANT.  Male  and  fe- 
male Agents  wanted  in  a new,  permanent  business. 
Full  particulars  free,  together  with  a 50c.  stamp,  by 
return  mail.  A sample  retailing  at  $2  26  sent  for  25 
cents.  C.  L.  VAN  ALLEN,  48  New  Street,  New  York 


IT  is  conceded  that  the  great  ZINGARI  BITTERS 
has  mastered  more  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic, 
than  any  bitter  tonic  in  the  known  world.  It  has  cured 
Cholera,  the  worst  forms  of  Fevers,  Pneumonia,  Liver 
and  Heart  Disease.Chronic  Diarrhcea,Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, Sick  Headache,  and  will  cure  any  disease  aris- 
ing from  a disordered  state  of  the  blood.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  Governors  of  States,  Members  of  Congress, 
distinguished  divines,  and  physicians,  and  the  proprie- 
tor can  showmore  sworn  certificates  of  cures  than  any 
other  Bittersmanufacturersin  America.  Send  for  circu- 
lar and  read  them.  Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  gener- 
ally. Berry,  Briokett,  & Co.,  wholesale  liquor  dealers, 
Sole  Agts.  for West’n  States,  Chicago,  111.  F.  Rahter  & 
Co.,  Sole  Proprietors,  6 North  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


STAMPS,'- 


r prices.  Circular*  fre«.  8end  for  o”e. 

E.  8.  ZEVELY,  Cumberland,  Md. 


(tonnn  A year  and  expenses  to  agents, 

qjZUUu  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex 
tra  inducements  to  experienced  agenis.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CONCERTINAS. 

Avery  fine  concertina,  with  octav  or 

Tremolo  tune,  with  Instruction  Book,  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  $6,  $8,  $19,  or  $12,  or 
C.  O.  D.  I.  SAENGER  & CO., 

No.  355  Bowery,  New  York. 


A New  Novel  by  Annie  Thomas. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Published: 

The  Dower  House. 

By  Annie  Thomas,  Author  of  “Playing  for  High 
Stakes,"  “Denis  Donne,"  “On  Guard,”  “Theo 
Leigh,”  “ Played  Out,"  “ Called  to  Account," 
“Walter  Goring,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Abounds  in  some  exquisite  descriptions  of  human 
life,  which  to  our  mind  constitute  it  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  novels  which  has  come  from  the  pen  of  the 
author. — London  Review. 

Full  of  happy  sketches,  and  piquant,  worldly  wise 
sentences.— .Spectator. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
S.u.es,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

List  of  New  Books. 


KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  aud  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
andf.b  William  Kinqlakb.  Vol.  IT.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 

M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
pied  in  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joun  M’Clintook, 
D.D..  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready 
for  delivery  bg  Agents.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol., 
Cloth,  $6  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00  • Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  Joiin  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  Vol. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulwer,  LordLytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  8.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  pf  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  oT  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDHOFFS  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nokdiioff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : aud  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  aud  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Made,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,’  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

BELLOWS’S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its 
New  Face  : Impressions  of  Europe  in  1867-1868.  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows.  Vol.  I.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

LOOMIS’S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
and  Author  of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  Revised 
Edition.  8vo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

LOOMIS’S  METEOROLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology.  With  a Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College,  aud  Author 
of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$2  00. 

HARPER’S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868,  and  a Map  embracing  Colored 
Routes  of  Travel  in  the  above  Countries.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo, 
Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK:  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  Author  of 
“ Harper's  Hand-Book."  Assisted  by  Professors  of 
Heidelberg  University.  With  concise  and  explicit 
Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the  different  Lan- 
guages. Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1 50. 


nn  II  E NEW  NOVELS 

-®-  PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 

THE  BRAMLEIGHS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Lever,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tieruay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,”  “Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With 
many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 , Paper,  $1  50. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Beaddon.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  ceuts. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

BRAKE8PEARE;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a Free  Lance. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

MY  HUSBAND'S  CRIME.  With  Illustrations  by 
’ Gaston  Fay.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.  By  a Bar- 
rister.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  .receipt  of  the,  price. 
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Asbestos  Roofing 


CHROME 
s IRON 


PRINCE  & COS.  I 

\ ORGANS 
AND  M E L O DEO  N S. 

43, 000,  now  inn  s<\ 

BUFFALO.N  Y.  CHICAGO,  1 LL.1 


TARRANT'S 
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CLOTHING 

SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

PERFECT  

FITTING 

GARMENTS. 

FREEMAN  & BURR  open  the  season  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  Superior  Goods,  both  piece  and 
ready-made,  Furnishing  Goods,  «fcc.,  for  men’s  and 
boys’  wear,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. By  our  New  Roles  for  Self-Mcasurenknt 
we  insure  Peufeot-Fitti.no  Garments  to  all.  Rules, 
Price-Lists,  aud  Samples  of  Goods  free  by  mail  on  ap- 
plication. FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing  Ware- 
house, 124  Fulton  and  90  Nassau  Sts.,  New  York. 


ABDUCTION! 


Of  Mary  Ann  Smith  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  A full 
history,  with  testimony,  decisions,  correspondence, 
portrait  of  priest,  and  present  state  of  the  case.  50 
cents  by  mail.  Cloth,  80  cents.  Write  to 

Rev.  H.  MATTISON,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pf/V/P, 


H.  W.  JOHN'S’  Patent 


ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING. 

For  Tin,  Shingle,  Canvas,  and  Felt  Roofs ; 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT, 

For  Repairing  Leaks  on  all  kinds  of  Roofs : 

AND  GENERAL  ROOFING  MATERIALS. 
Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices,  &c.,  by  Mail. 

78  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP,  at  Two  Cents  per  lb., 
with  GANTZ  & CO.’s 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH. 

It  makes  Pure  Soap  that  will  not  injure  the  finest 
fabric;  and,  besides  saving  money  in  Soap,  will  save 
a great  deal  more  in  wear  of  clothes. 

Sf.nd  fok  Some  and  Try  it. 

Office,  130  and  138  Cedak  Street,  New  York. 
One  Can  makes  Fifteen  Pounds  of  Soap. 


TIDAL  WAVES. 

Mrs.  Partington  (Seymour)  tries  to  sweep  back  the  Ocean. 


ROOT’S  WROUGIIT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly , August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c. ..address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


H.  OSBORN  & CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WALNUT  PICTURE-FRAME,  HOUSE,  and  CAR 
MOULDINGS.  Spibal  Mouldings  for  house 
and  cabinet  work.  New  Designs  and  nice  goods  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  Samples  aiid  Price-List. 


MARVIN’S 

Chrome -Iron  SAFES 

ARE  THE  MOST  BURGLAR  - PROOF. 

MARVIN  & CO.,  265  Broadway,  New  York. 


WATCHES  for  the  MILLION. 


312  & 314  Bowery,  near  Bleecker  St., 

BEG  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

DRY  GOODS, 

adapted  to  the  present  and  coming  seasons,  consisting 
of 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

SHAWLS.  CLOAKS,  and 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Also  UPHOLSTERY  and  LACE  CCRIAINS. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Tiie  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  manufacture,  on  strictly 
scientific  principles  (style,  finish,  and  color  IS  carat 
gold),  a facsimile  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion of  Gold  Watches. 

They  are  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cases  ( ladies' 
and  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements,  jew- 
eled, engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  spring. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  the  fac-simile  Waltham  Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $15 ; Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20;  Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $25  each.  Elaborately  engraved  with  new 
and  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  by  special 
certificate  from' the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  payment  of  bill,  on  receipt  of 
only  express  charges  both  ways.  Any  parties  send- 
ing an  order  for  six  watches,  we  will  send  an  extra 
watch  as  a present.  The  genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches 
can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  directly  from  us. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  WATon  Co., 
Importers  and  Manufacturers,  78  Nassau  Street,  near 
Fulton,  New  York. 


H CHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch, hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  withont  tearing  it.  We  pay  A cents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


The  goods  willbe  found  precisely  the  same,  as  regards 
style  and  quality,  as  those  of  auy  first-class  Broadway 
house,  and  at  prices  unquestionably  very  much  lower. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


IY  i 11  TT7HAT  IT  IS,  how  it  grew 

T f 1 PM  W into  a national  calamity. 

1,1  §1  I P IT  18  NOT  A NEW  THING. 

JJi  ,11  I Symptoms  and  treatment.  A 

""'“‘‘W-1  JP  small  volume,  profusely  illus- 
**» rfV’  trated.  Sent  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  20  cents.  Address  GRECIAN  BEND  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  P.O.  Box  672,  N.  Y.  Trade  supplied 
by  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO.,  117  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARK 


Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS— 8 styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  00.  Oue  dip  writes 
3 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts.;  12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $00  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bottled  Bliss.— It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a more 
refreshing  draught  than  is  afforded  by  Tarrant's  Ef- 
febvesof.nt  Skltzeb  Aperient,  which  combines  the 
advantages  of  a luxury  with  those  of  the  purest,  safest, 
and  most  genial  alterative  and  tonic  ever  administer- 
ed as  a cure  for  dyspepsia  and  bilious  afiections. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MAGNETIC  Healing  Institute  and  Conservatory 
of  Spiritual  Science,  17  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York  City.  All  diseases,  including  Cancer  and  Con- 
sumption, cured.  Consultations  on  all  subjects. 


IANG’8  AMERICAN  CIIROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  fbee 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


Charles  Lever’s  New  Novel. 


T.  BABBITT’S  LION  COFFE 


Use  B.  I.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  / 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  net  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St., 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

(For  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  A dvertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


By  CHARLES  LEVEE, 


Author  of  “Charles  O’Malley,”  “Maurice  Tiemav,”  “Daltons,”  “ Barrington,”  “Tony 
Butler,”  “Dodd  Family,”  “Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,”  &c. 


8vo,  Paper,  Fifty  Cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


dt*  1 OHA  A YEAR  to  Agents  to  sell  the  STAR 
UMaSUU  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Full  particulars  free.  Extra  inducements  to  experi- 
enced A cents.  Call  on  or  address  W G WILSON  & 
CO.,  Cleveland,  O. ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■ST  Sent  by  Mail,  Postage  Tree,  on  receipt  of  Fifty  Cents. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 

Eye  that  Brightens 

When  I Come.  New  Song 30c. 

Dive  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent 30c. 

Kitty  McGee.  Tucker’s  New  Song 35c. 

Dream  op  in i R., . .AT 


Dream  op  the  Ball,  Waltzes.  Godfrey 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  Violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERK  K BLLME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  SL  Braucb,  208  Bowery. 

i.  mt  WOODWARD’S*  ^ 

' Country  Homes. 

150  Desigus,  $1  60,  postpaid, 
j Geo.  E.Woodwabd,  Architect, 

- 191  Broadway,  New  York. 

-gj — Seud  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 

— ■ T-sae  new  books  on  Architecture., 


VT  Let  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady’s  Magazine 
and  a first-class  Wf.kkly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a 
sample  copy  of  THE  LADY'S  FRIEND  and  THE 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  and  see  the  unequal- 
ed inducements  offered.  Sample  copies  of  both  are 
sent  gratis.  Address  DEACON  & PETERSON, 
No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

‘NEW  BOOKS  t«bss!»s 

XlJJlt  Cata,  e f,.ee  A j 

BICKNELL  & CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  111. 


Eeissorspharjpeuer 


MANUFACTURED  jf  hj  PieVCe  & Co 

Office  f & Depot, 

No.  33  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.Y. 

A NEW,  SEAT  & NEC  ESS  AUY  ARTICLE 

to  every  one  who  uses  Scissors  of  any  size  what- 
ever. It  readily  produces  a sharp,  smooth  edge  on 
the  scissors  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

ANY  PERSON  CAN  SUCCESSFULLY  USE  IT. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT  HIGHLY  ENDORSE  IT. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  EACH. 

For  sate  at  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods  and  Drug  8tores. 

Pain-  le8  sent  by  mai1  to  any  address  on  enclosing 
80  cents  to  Office  ami  Depot  as  above. 

V. />'. — Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


Playing  from  1 to  72  tunes,  costing  from  $5  to  $2000. 
M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 

21  Maiden  Lane  (up  stain-),  New  York. 


HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 


THE  GREAT  REBELLION 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ALFRED  H.  GUERNSEY  and  HENRY  M.  ALDEN. 
With  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 


Complete  in  Two  Voi.s.  Quabto,  Cloth,  $12  O' 


This  work  contains  998  Illustrations.  Of  these,  562 
are  authentic  representations  of  Scenes  and  Incidents 
in  the  War;  99  Maps  aud  Plans  of  Battles,  among 
which  is  a large  Colored  Map  of  the  Southern  States, 
showing  the  position  of  nearly  every  place  of  note, 
together  with  the  great  lines  of  commnuicntion  ; and 
337  Portraits  of  persons  who  have  borne  a prominent 
civil  or  military  part  in  the  war. 


We  speak  confidently  in  praise  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  brought  out..  This  narrative,  em- 
bellished by  the  picturesque  illustrations,  affords  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  war,  aud  will  be  of 
priceless  value  for  preservation.— Boston  Advertiser. 

The  writer  judiciously  combines  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical reflection  with  a vivid  and  picturesque  de- 
lineation of  facts.  His  style  is  at  once  lively  and  pol- 
ished, and  every  page  gives  evidence  of  careful  study 
and  preparation.— Netv  York  Tribune. 

Without  any  affectation  of  profound  philosophy,  or 
withont  fine  writing,  this  history  is,  in  our  judgment, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  records  of  our  great 
struggle,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  maintain 
this  reputation.  In  future  years,  when  the  records  of 
the  war  office  and  the  bureaus  of  the  other  departments 
are  opened  np  to  the  future  Prescotts  and  Motleys,  we 
shall  have  secrets  revealed  and  light  shed  on  points 
respecting  which  we  must  remain  uninformed  for  the 
present;  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  we  desire  no 
better  record  than  the  one  that  is  steadily  going  on  to 
cr  mpletion.— Chicago  Presbyterian. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  no 

sense  depends  npon  its  illustrations  for  its  worth, 
thongh  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
help  the  reader  to  understand  the  incidents  of  the 
war.  The  real  merits  of  the  work  are  apart  from  its 
engravings.  Those  merits  are  a strong  and  lucid 
style,  a vast  amount  of  well-digested  and  well-told  in- 
formation, just  ami  well-considered  criticisms,  and 
impartial  statements  of  all  points  about  which  there 
are  disputes  Every  library  should  have  this  work, 
for  it  is  one  of  singular  value  ns  a book  of  reference, 
because  of  its  comprehensiveness  ns  well  as  accuracy. 

As  a work  of  general  reading  it  is  of  unsurpassed 

value  .—Boston  Traveller. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  N*w  Yois. 
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tion9  that  impelled  them  at  home  to  act  with 
one  or  the  other  party.  If,  for  instance  the 
United  States  as  Mr.  Adams  conceived  them 
had  been  represented  in  England  in  18G1,  in- 
tend of  the  United  States  as  Mr.  Dallas  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  the  course  of  the  British 
policy  during  the  war  would  possibly  have  been 
different. 

What  wo  regret  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Eeverdy  Johnson  is,  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  represent  the  real  faith  and— so  to  speak- 
tendency  of  his  country.  The  chief  and  im- 
portant function  of  a Minister  in  these  days  is 
his  social  influence,  and  by  his  antecedents,  and 
convictions,  and  associations,  we  can  not  help 
feeling  that  the  American  Minister  in  England 
will  give  false  impressions.  Of  course  a Re- 
publican— in  the  party  sense — could  also  give  a 
false  impression.  If  he  wero  anxious  to  make 
a public  dinner  pass  off  pleasantly,  he  could 
also  celebrate  the  community  of  language,  which 
has  nevertheless  not  prevented  two  wars  and 
perpetual  jealousy  and  alienation.  Whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  a Minister  could  punc- 
tually obey  instructions,  insist  upon  full  satis- 
faction for  Alabama  or  other  claims,  send  an 
ultimatum,  and  demand  his  passports.  But, 
after  all,  cveiy  nation  is,  in  Disraeli’s  sense, 
“two  nations,”  and  an  embassador  can  only 
represent  one  of  them.  With  our  own  feeling, 
not  ft  the  Republican,  but  in  the  American 
Bense,  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  us  to  represent 
the  wrong  one. 


THE  ASPECTS  OF  TRADE. 

The  fact  to  which  we  have  heretofore  advert- 
ed, that  the  circulating  medium  is  & fixed  quan- 
tity, incapable  from  its  quality  of  being  expelled, 
prevents  those  alarming  vicissitudes  in  trade 
which  attended  our  mixed  currency  whenever, 
from  an  excess  of  paper,  the  precious  metals 
were  driven  away.  Although  since  the  first  of 
the  year  the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  chief- 
ly to  England,  has  amounted  to  over  sixty-six 
millions  of  dollars,  yet,  as  gold  and  silver  have 
been  demonetized  except  for  payments  for  duties 
and  for  interest,  the  fact  of  so  large  an  export 
of  it  to  pay  for  interest  and  for  imports  has  had 
as  yet  no  serious  effect.  If  out  circulating  me- 
dium had  been  founded, ’as  it  was  up  to  Febru- 
ary, 18G2,  on  gold  and  silver,  the  removal  of 
so  much  of  its  substratum  would  have  thrown 
our  whole  monetary  system  into  great  confusion. 

Our  present  freedom  from  such  disasters  is  due 
to  the  policy,  inevitable  in  a severe  war,  which 
made  our  Treasury  notes  a legal  tender,  and, 
although  the  situation  is  not  desirable — that  of 
a debtor  seldom  is,  for  it  prevents  competition 
with  those  that  are  solid— it  is  incomparably 
better  than  was  possible  under  any  other  sys- 
tem. There  remains  in  the  country,  whatever 
may  be  our  imprudence  in  incurring  debts 
abroad,  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  debt-paying 
medium.  What  the  country  now  wants,  to 
place  our  industry  on  a footing  with  all  other 
industries,  is  a gradual  return  to  the  specie 
prices  of  the  world. 

At  present  our  competition  with  others  is 
limited  very  much  to  productions  connected 
with  Agriculture.  It  will  be  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful competition  in  other  pursuits  that  we 
shall  get  out  of  the  abnormal  condition  forced 
upon  us  by  a great  and  expensive  war  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  advantage,  and  place  our- 
selves on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  import- 
ant manufacturing  and  commercial  nations. 

The  large  surplus  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tions now  wanted  abroad  must  be  carried  only 
in  foreign  bottoms.  The  export  of  Indian  corn 
to  London  and  Liverpool,  which  was  proceed- 
ing rapidly  during  the  summer,  was  suddenly 
brought  to  an  end,  when  prices  were  at  122.3 
per  bushel  for  Western  mixed,  by  an  advance 
in  freights  from  4$ii.  to  dd.  per  bushel.  The 
foreign  steamers,  which  now  carry  the  bulk  of 
our  products,  take  wheat  in  place  of  corn,  as 
the  former  is  more  valuable ; but  the  price  of 
freight,  which  vacillates  between  8 d.  and  12 d. 
per  bushel  of  56  pounds,  going  to  the  higher 
rate  on  a brisk  demand,  amounts  to  a serious 
charge  upon  our  agricultural  interest,  which 
must  divide  the  expense  with  the  consuming 
nation.  We  shall  be  carriers  on  the  ocean 
as  soon  as  our  range  of  prices  will  permit 
the  rebuilding  and  navigation  of  vessels  at 
rates  not  too  much  disproportioned  to  those 
of  others. 

The  same  circumstances  are  required  to  bring 
about  competition  in  other  important  industries. 

It  is  probable  that  Congress  has  been  impelled 
by  the  fear  of  an  approaching  Presidential  can- 
vass, and  the  disadvantage  of  having  a Presi- 
dent at  variance  with  it  and  with  whatever  was 
for  the  public  good,  from  taking  the  initiative 
in  those  movements  which  are  required  for  re- 
turning prosperity.  The  great  soldier  who  gave 
success  to  our  arms — thns  saving  the  millions 
in  expenditure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
incurred — has  developed  qualities  in  adminis- 
tration, and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  public 
since  the  war,  of  a character  to  assure  us  that 
when  the  reins  of  Presidential  power  are  given 
to  his  hands  he  will  guide  the  nation  aright, 
and  communicate  to  all  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  example  and  the  spirit  of  his  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  courage.  We  may  then  hope 
to  recover  in  time  the  position  which  will  place 
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ns  on  a footing  with  the  most  skillful  nations. 
Until  this  is  accomplished  we  shall  remain  iso- 
lated so  far  as  all  industries  are  concerned  in 
which  we  have  no  special  advantage  derived 
from  what  nature  has  bestowed. 

Even  in  agriculture  many  nations  in  ordinary 
years  can  still  undersell  us  in  those  markets 
which  buy  largely  for  the  consumption  of  their 
people.  The  immense  growth  of  population  in 
the  large  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  tendency  toward  the  exhaustion  of 
wheat  lands  which  is  constantly  going  on 
abroad,  operate  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
resulting  from  the  increased  cost  ol  production 
here.  But  this  year  we  have  special  reasons 
for  great  activity  in  all  the  productions  of  agri- 
culture. The  drought  has  not  only  diminished 
the  extent  ot  crops  in  the  British  Isles,  in  which 
it  was  most  severe,  but  also  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  grain-growing  countries  which 
compete  with  ns  in  the  London  and  Li  rpool 
markets.  All  the  states  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  have  more  or  less  suffered.  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Hungary  will  enjoy  with  us  the  bene- 
fits, if  such  they  can  be  called,  which  the  drought 
in  Europe  has  temporarily  occasioned.  We  do 
not  rank  California  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
for  we  share  in  the  advantages  which  her  large 
surplus  of  grain  will  afford. 

It  has  doubtless  been  considered  remarkable 
that  gold  should  have  advanced  to  150  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  that  it  suddenly  fell  to  137$ 
without  any  change  in  our  foreign  indebtedness 
to  call  for  this  difference.  The  circumstances 
were  somewhat  favorable  for  the  advance,  inas- 
much as  there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
large  export  of  gold,  and  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  and  in  banks  had  become  so  sensibly 
reduced  as  to  give  to  speculators  the  audacity 
which  they  feel  when  no  large  amount  can  sud- 
denly be  thrown  upon  the  market.  They  car- 
ried it  up  with  ease,  but  the  loss  here  from  the 
export  of  our  sixty-six  millions  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  thirty -eight  by  receipts  from 
California  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Treasury  had 
become  so  strong  that  speculation  in  view  of 
that  fact  and  of  the  certainty  of  large  demands 
for  onr  cotton  and  breadstuffs,  turned  about  in 
its  policy.  The  manner  in  which  the  payments 
for  Alaska  was  managed  had  some  effect  in 
this  direction.  It  may  be  that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  sell  gold  may  have  leaked 
out  from  some  quarter,  and  been  influential  to 
produce  this  change,  for  there  was  great  bold- 
ness in  sales  short  j and  when,  late  in  September, 
the  Government  actually  sold,  the  movements 
on  the  Exchange  had  become  nearly  frantic  to 
drive  it  down.  The  sales  of  gold  made  by  the 
Treasury  in  September  were  of  only  about  two 
millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — an 
amount  easily  absorbed;  but  no  definite  ideas 
were  entertained  by  the  majority  of  operators 
as  to  the  true  objects  of  the  Government  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  would  go  in  these  sales. 
The  ability  of  the  Government  in  depressing 
gold  was  considered  greater  than  was  the  power 
of  any  combination  then  formed  to  resist,  and 
hence  the  operations  for  a fall.  It  is  under- 
stood, in  the  best  financial  circles,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed at  Washington  that  the  price  for  gold 
should  range  between  140  and  145 ; but  sales 
were  made  by  the  Department  last  week  at 
lower  figures,  explained,  however,  on  the  ground 
that  currency  was  wanted  and  that  gold  could 
be  spared.  The  truth  is  very  evident  that 
speculation  is  the  mam  element  which  sudden- 
ly carries  it  above,  and  as  suddenly  below 
the  value  which  it  possesses  as  compared  with 
the  general  run  of  prices  of  articles  of  gener- 
al use  the  subjects  of  general  commercial  ac- 
tivity. The  experiment  of  selling  gold  to  the 
highest  offer  is  now  to  be  tried  by  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  inactivity  of  trade,  in  England  particu- 
larly, is  favorable  now  to  a tolerably  low  price 
for  gold  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  low 
rate  of  interest  there  and  the  much  higher  here 
occasion  large  temporary  loans  in  Wall  Street. 
The  amount  of  thiB  floating  mass  of  capital  held 
for  English  account  is  estimated  at  from  fifty  to 
a hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  loaned  in 
gold  for  sixty  days,  the  borrower  stipulating  to 
furnish  at  or  before  maturity  an  unexception- 
able sterling  bill  at  sixty  days’  sight,  drawn  on 
London.  These  options,  as  they  are  called, 
have  the  tendency  to  furnish  a much  larger 
amount  of  exchange  than  is  produced  by  our 
regular  exports,  and  really  to  postpone  the  ad- 
justment of  the  balance  lately  much  against 
on  the  total  of  imports  and  exports.  When- 
ever the  time  arrives  for  the  transfer  of  this 
floating  capital  to  London  it  will  occasion  a 
great  scarcity  of  exchange,  unless  it  shall  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  a lower  rate  of  interest 
here  than  is  now  paid,  due  to  the  possible 
abundance  of  money  which  may  arise  from 
the  inevitable  large  demand  for  our  cotton 
and  breadstuffs.  But  so  long  as  we  have  an 
extensive  paper  circulation  the  advantage  of  a 
large  demand  from  abroad  for  our  productions 
will  be  wasted , and  those  nations  will  be  bene- 
fited who  have  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a 
sound  currency. 

Notwithstanding  these  fluctuations  in  gold, 
business  has  gone  forward  with  great  steadiness, 
and  on  as  large  a scale  as  was  expected  durii.^ 
the  season  of  a Presidential  canvass.  Numer- 
ous and  laige  assemblages,  especially  in  country 


towns  and  at  mid-day,  are  very  costly,  as  they 
w ithdraw  considerable  bodies  of  men  from  their 
usual  industry.  It  is  this  in  the  main  which  pre- 
vents any  large  accumulation  ol  goods  at  coun- 
try stores.  People  are  engaged  more  in  politics 
than  in  business.  Bui  there  are  just  grounds 
for  expecting  that  trade  will  not  only  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  year,  but  that  it  will 
improve  when  the  canvass  reaches  the  favorable 
end  which  now  seems  inevitable.  An  amount 
of  agricultural  productions  in  the  North  seldom 
or  never  surpassed ; the  certainty  of  a fair  crop 
of  cotton,  and  of  a market  for  both ; and  no- 
thing bat  political  disturbance— soon,  however, 
to  be  removed — to  hinder  the  general  prosper- 
ity, constitute  a basis  for  activity  which  is  sure 
to  bestow  activity  until  the  remits  are  know  n 
of  the  harvest  of  1869. 


JUDGE  PIERREPONT  ON  THE 
CAMPAIGN. 

We  give  below  the  interesting  correspond- 
ence which  has  lately  taken  place  between 
Judge  Edwards  ^ierrepont  and  Alexan- 
der T.  Stewart,  the  Chairman  of  the  Grant 
Committee.  It  is  ot  course  unnecessary  to 
remind  our  readers  that  Judge  Pierrepont 
has  hitherto  always  acted  with  the  Democrat- 
ic party.  Like  General  Dix,  he  was  a “ War 
Democrat,”  and,  like  him  also,  he  understands 
that  the  issues  of  this  Presidential  campaign 
are  well  defined  as  being  **  between  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  our  Government.”  It  is 
needless  for  ns  to  add  that  the  exalted  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Stewart  a fiords  a perfect  guar- 
antee that  the  funds  will  be  used  as  he  states, 
only  for  proper  purposes. 

108  Firm  Averur, 

Nsw  York,  Oct.  10,  1869. 

To  Alex.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Ckairvian  gf  the  Grant  Com- 
mittee, etc. : 

Mv  Dear  Sib,— When  Frank  P.  Blair,  who  had 
no  claims  whatever  upon  the  Democratic  party,  was 
nominated  in  Tammany  Hall  with  such  shouts  of  ap- 
plause just  after  proclaiming  that  “We  must  have  a 
President  who  will  trample  iuto  dust”  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  when  four  rebel  generals  made  the  chief 
ratitication  speeches  in  New  York,  my  attention  as  a 
War  Democrat  was  wrested  by  this  remarkable  ex- 
hibition. 

Since  then  I have  carefully  noted  the  expressions 
of  Southern  journals  and  the  speeches  of  Southern 
politicians,  from  Wad*  Hampton  on  his  return  to 
Charleston  to  the  recent  manifesto  ot*B.  H.  Hill,  and 
I find  that  every  leading  rebel  in  the  confederacy  re- 
gards the  expected  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair  as 
a complete  vindication  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  certain 
to  restore  the  South  to  every  right  which  she  had  be- 
fore the  war,  including  the  “ trampling  Into  dust”  by 
military  feet  the  proclamation  of  freedom  and  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  contest  presents  a well-defined  issue  between 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  our  Government. 

I can  not  conceive  how  any  Intelligent  man,  who 
does  not  wish  the  rebels  returned  to  power,  the  na- 
tion’s faith  violated,  its  debt  repudiated,  its  name  dis- 
honored, its  prosperity  destroyed,  its  patriots  insult- 
ed, and  the  “ lost  cause"  restored,  can  vote  against 
Grant. 

In  my  Judgment  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair 
would  forthwith  confuse  and  paralyze  onr  business, 
and  reduce  the  value  of  our  property  one-halt 

To  aid  in  averting  this  calamity  I send  yon  here- 
with twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000),  which  I give 
to  be  used  in  the  election  of  General  Grant  in  such 
manner  as  you  and  the  committees  with  whom  you 
act  may  think  best.  And  I am,  yonrs  ever  truly, 

Edwards  Pierrepont. 

Broadway  aw*  Chambers  Street, 
New  York,  Oct.  18,  1868. 

Edwards  Pierrepont,  New  York  City: 

. Mv  Dear  Judge,— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  fully  appreciate  the  consequences  to 
all  business  men— indeed  every  one  having  any  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  onr  country— that  must  re- 
sult from  the  election  of  General  Grant. 

The  question  is  presented  to  the  people  whether 
they  will  aid  In  electing  an  administration  bent  upon 
trampling  loyalty  into  the  dust  and  elevating  upon  its 
ruins  a power  controlled  by  rebel  chiefs,  whose  motto 
will  be,  “The  rebellion  vindicated,”  with  prostration 
to  every  branch  of  industry  and  business  at  the  North, 
or  whether  we  should  place  in  the  Executive  Mansion 
one  emphatically  of  the  people,  who  has  never  acted  ex- 
cept from  a just  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  and  from 
whose  administration  we  will  have  all  the  blessings 
that  can  flow  from  peace  In  every  department  of  our 
Government,  Inspiring  a confidence  that  can  only  lead 
ns  to  prosperity  and  happiness  as  a nation,  and  prom- 
ising for  us  a future  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
past. 

To  secure  this  end  I accept  your  generous  contribu- 
tion, and  will  apply  it  to  such  proper  uses  as  may  tend 
to  bring  about  a result  so  full  of  promise  of  blessings 
to  us  alL 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Alexander  T.  Stewart. 


FORGERIES. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  New  York  World  de- 
clared that  certain  expressions  of  opinion  by  not- 
ed Democratic  leaders  in  the  Southern  States, 
which  were  generally  published  in  the  Repub- 
lican papers,  were  forgeries.  We  printed  sev- 
eral such  extracts  under  the  caption,  “Are  they 
forgeries  ?”  and  among  them  a paragraph  from 
the  Mobile  Register , edited  by  Mr.  John  For- 
syth. Mr.  Forsyth,  under  his  signature  in 
his  paper,  charges  us  with  forgery  in  perverting 
his  meaning. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Forsyte 'tefter 
calling  the  present  State  Governments  in  the 
Southern  States  the  rule  of  carpet-baggers,  ne- 
groes, and  scalawags,  added:  “And  here  we 
may  as  well  say  that  the  people  of  the  South  do 
not  intend  to  submit  to  that  permanent  rule,  re- 
sult as  the  Presidential  election  may.”  We 
quoted  these  words  as  indicative  of  the  spirit 
• which  the  Southern  Democratic  leaders  re- 
1 ^ rd  reconstruction;  and  we  assert  that  it  is 


because  of  Frank  Blair’s  deliberate  declara- 
tion that  reconstruction  should  be  overthrown 
by  force  that  his  nomination  was  so  jubilantly 
hailed  by  those  of  whom  Mr.  Forsyth  is  a fair 
representative. 

In  his  long  letter  of  reply  Mr.  Forsyth  says 
that  we  misuse — not  misquote — his  words,  and 
that  he  did  not  mean  any  thing  offensive.  Mr. 
FoRSYTn  will  pardon  us  if  we  infer  the  mean- 
ing of  words  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  use 
them.  His  friend  Mr.  Yancey  came  to  New 
York  in  18G0  and  asked  in  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute whether  it  was  to  bo  expected  that  “ the 
South”  would  submit  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  elec- 
tion. His  words  were  not  as  strong  as  Mr. 
Forsyth’s,  but  he  meant  rebellion,  and  it  is 
foolish  for  the  latter  gentleman  to  plead  a Pick- 
wickian sense  for  his  words.  We  quoted  them 
fairly,  and  they  were  the  point  of  his  article. 
They  were  in  no  sense  a forgery;  and  we  repent 
what  we  said  in  quoting  them,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Blair  upon  his  Brodiiead  let- 
ter, the  declarations  of  Wade  Hampton  in  re- 
gard to  the  platform,  the  whole  course  of  tho 
canvass,  and  the  proved  feeling  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  “ show  distinctly  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Democratic  party,  should  it  succeed 
at  the  polls,  will  he  tho  forcible  overthrow  of 
the  governments  of  the  Southern  States.” 

Mr.  Forsyth’s  general  views  of  the  rebellion 
are  stated  #ir  another  article,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows : 

“Already  the  word  ‘Copperhead’  has  lost  half  01  its 
odium  in  the  northern  public  mind,  and  ‘rebel’  is  get- 
ting to  be  understood  as  an  armed  protest  against  a 
faction  that  was  inimical  to  human  freedom  and  was 
at  open  war  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Confederate  States  bore  the  old  Constitu- 
tion with  them,  ar.d  set  it  upon  their  own  altars  for  a 
purer,  holler,  and  safer  worship.  And  history  will  yet 
write  that  it  was  that  act  that  through  fire  and  blood 
saved  the  Constitution,  and  enabled  the  nation  In  tho 
fullness  of  time  to  vindicate  and  re-en throne  it  in  their 
hearts  and  again  plant  it  upon  the  altars  of  a common 
country." 

He  holds  that  the  rebels  are  the  loyal  men, 
and  that  those  who  tried  to  smother  the  Union 
in  blood  are  its  truest  friends.  And  his  paper, 
the  Mobile  Register , in  which  he  utters  these 
sentiments,  is  editorially  commended  by  the 
New  York  Worla  as  follows : 

“ The  Mobile  Register,  in  Its  various  editions,  is  one 
of  the  most  trusted  and  trust-worthy  organs  of  Soil*'- 
em  political  opinion.  It  has  been  for  fifty  years  a 
champion  of  Democratic  principles." 


LITERARY. 


“ MTherson’s  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for 
1868,”  published  by  Philp  & Solomons,  Wash- 
ington, is  indispensable  to  eveiy  one  who  would 
be  accurately  informed  of  current  political  affairs. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  hand-book  fot 
three  years  past,  and  is  a body  of  documents, 
votes,  laws,  speeches,  proclamations,  platforms, 
letters,  opinions,  messages,  orders,  and  miscel- 
lany upon  the  whole  subject  of  reconstruction. 
Mr.  MTiierson  who,  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  peculiar  facilities  for  such,  r> 
work,  has  skillfully  condensed  and  selected,  *| 
that  the  manual  is  as  convenient  as  it  is  copiou. 
It  is,  of  course,  a work  of  permanent  value. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tire  revenue  case,  in  which  Commissioner  Rollins 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Harland  were  the  defend- 
ants, was  dismissed  ou  the  7th  by  Commissioner  Gutt- 
man,  no  evidence  whatever  being  produced  by  the 
prosecution. 

General  Howell  Cobh  died  suddenly  at  the  Fifth 
Avenne  Hotel  in  this  city  on  the  9th  instant. 

President  Johnson  has  through  General  Grant  is- 
sued an  order  to  the  army  and  navy,  instructing  offi- 
cers not  to  interfere  with  the  holding  of  elections  in 
the  Southern  States.  These  instructions  were  called 
forth  by  General  Reynolds’s  late  order  forbidding  an 
election  for  Presidential  electors  to  be  held  in  Texas. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tire  Provisional  Government,  with  Prim  and  Serra- 
no at  its  head,  seems  to  have  firmly  established  itself 
in  Spain.  General  Prim  arrived  in  Madrid  on  the  6th 
instant.  Espartero,  who  was  ot  first  thought  of  as  the 
head  of  the  Government,  seems  to  have  been  discard- 
ed either  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  or  of  his  con- 
servative sentiments.  Our  minister  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Hale,  has  recognized  the  new  Government,  ana  his 
action  has  been  approved  by  Secretary  Seward.  Ler- 
eundi,  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  has  formally  acceded 
to  the  authority  of  the  Provisional  Government : but 
he  Is  to  be  relieved  by  General  Duice.  The  first  steps 
taken  by  the  revolutionists  promise  good  results.  Its 
liberal  action  in  regard  to  slavery  in  the  colonies,  its 
admission  of  delegates  from  Cuban  citizens  in  M adrid, 
and  its  anxiety  for  the  early  assembling  of  the  Cortes, 
show  a disposition  toward  moderation  rarely  exhibit- 
ed immediately  after  a popular  uprising.  Iu  shmo 
cases— as  in  the  matter  or  duties— the  Government  has 
overstepped  its  proper  limits,  and  has  nsurjjed  the 
proper  functions  of  the  Cortes.  As  to  the  form  of 
government  which  wifi  succeed  this  temporary  ar- 
rangement, or  whether  Indeed  this  arrangement,  will 
not  lie  maintained,  it  is  useless  at  the  present  time  to 
speculate. 

The  King  of  Denmark  has  announced  to  the  Danish 
Parliament  that  the  negotiations  with  Prussia  in  re- 
gard to  Schleswig-Holstein  have  reached  no  result. 
The  Parliament  has  postponed  for  one  year  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  sale  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  land  question  is  the  most  radical  one  connected 
witli  i li  reform.  It  is  reported  that  the  British  Par- 
liament will  take  up  this  difficult  question  at  an  early 
day. 

Hon.  Reverdy  JobnsoBj’our  Minister  to  England,  has 
sent  a cable  dispatch  :-o  this  Government,  stating  that 
he  has  signed  a protocol  with  the  British  Government 
regulating  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens.  The 
compact  Is  similar  in  features  to  the  treaty  recently 
concluded  by  Mr.  Bancroft  with  the  German  powers. 

We  give  on  another  page  a detailed  account,  with 
illustrations,  of  the  recent  events  of  the  Paraguayan 
war.  Lopez  has  retired  from  Sau  Fernando  to  Asm* 
cion. 
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LILY’S  STORY. 

The  scene  of  our  story  is  a depot  on  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  not  far  from  Augusta,  and  the 
time  is  the  spring  of  1866.  Some  things  linked 
to  it  run  back  of  that  date  for  two  generations. 

I first  saw  the  place  on  a dismal  morning  in 
February,  for  my  father  had  bought  the  saw- 
mill, which  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  place ; 
and  as  the  war-poverty  had  compelled  a sale  of 
our  city  home,  he  sought  a livelihood  and  ex- 
emption from  debt  at  the  mill. 

The  first  view  was  not  charming.  A building, 
long,  low,  rambling,  and  destitute  of  paint  as  of 
taste,  was  the  railroad  hotel  and  boarding-house. 
With  our  own,  and  half  a score  of  negro  shan- 
ties with  dirt  chimneys,  it  and  they  made  the 
village. 

There  was  a footpath  which  began  ankle-deep 
in  sand,  and  arose  into  the  variety  of  gully,  rock, 
and  bramble  which  diversified  the  hill  upon  which 
stood  our  new  home. 

It  was  a box  with  a front-porch  and  four  rooms, 
crowning  the  summit  of  said  hill,  and  open  to  sun 
and  wind ; for  not  a shrub  three  feet  high  was  left 
of  the  original  black-jack  and  sweet-gum  growth. 
The  fence  of  rough  boards  inclosed  half  an  acre  of 
sand,  two  scraggy  wild  rose-bushes,  and  the  kitch- 
en. The  pig-pen  and  other  improvements  came 
at  a later  date. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  an  immense  bank  of  saw- 
dust marked  the  site  of  another  mill, 

“Whose  mules  were  dead 
Whose  sawyer  fled, 

And  its  lumber  all  departed.” 

Its  yellow  dust  now  partially  bridged  the  swamp 
and  made  a passable  wagon-road. 

Beyond  this  spread  a few  hundred  acres  of 
fields,  which  were  of  sufficient  fertility  to  average 
a dozen  com-stalks  and  as  many  ghosts  of  last 
year’s  poke-berries  to  the  acre ; and  beyond  this 
was  pine  timber,  while  the  limit  of  vision  still 
suggested — pine. 

I saw  all  this  before  I entered  the  house. 
There,  the  pine  ceiling  of  wrinkled,  yellow  grain, 
the  furniture  revealing  some  mahogany  and  mar- 
ble ; the  books,  and  pictures,  and  fresh  tints  of 
the  carpets;  and,  best  of  all,  the  flames  that 
licked  out  red  tongues  from  the  turpentine  of 
the  logs,  and  roared  and  crackled  up  the  huge 
chimneys,  literally  like  “ a house  afire,”  all  made 
me  feel  comfortable  and  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  appreciate  all  this 
more  when  I introduce  myself  as  being  a girl 
named  Mary,  and  fifteen  years  old. 

The  next  day,  bright,  bracing,  and  sunny,  the 
real  spring  weather  of  our  clime,  tempted  me 
forth,  and  I found  that  in  coming  to  the  house  I 
had  turned  my  back  upon  the  best ; for  there,  be- 
yond the  railroad,  lay  a broad  plain,  arched  for 
acres  in  eternal  green,  like  some  cathedral  on  a fes- 


tal day ; and  in  the  cool  shadow,  where  sunlight 
made  mosaic  as  it  gleamed  through  the  arches 
and  myriad  pillars  on  the  brown  carpet  of  pine 
straw,  there  was  a perpetual  incense  from  the 
amber  tears  of  the  great  stems ; and  the  wind 
through  a' thousand  pillared  aisles  breathed  the 
mellowed  thunder  of  nature’s  organ,  and  the  whis- 
pering of  the  leaves  seemed  expectant  of  the  an- 
them from  the  distant  choir.  The  ages  that  had 
reared  . ose  great  brown  trunks  to  heaven,  or 
strewn  th  • long-leaved  summer  spoils  upon  the 
floor,  seem<_  to  be  still  present  in  the  solitude, 
and  every  no.  of  that  solemn  monotone  that 
throbbed  throug..  ‘he  silence  uttered  only — God. 

But  nature  is  ever  marred  by  man’s  intermed- 
dling, and  even  the  bold  spring  that  leaped  with 
a gurgle  of  joy  from  the  rough  heart  of  the  hill- 
side, and  sent  a perfect  fountain  of  yellow  sand 
boiling  from  its  bottom,  was  stopped  before  it 
had  gleamed  among  the  reeds  for  a dozen  yards, 
and  forced  to  become  a frog-pond.  From  this 
durance  vile  it  had  two  escapes.  One,  a spout 
where  the  most  faithful  old  nurse  in  the  world, 
Aunt  Mary,  used  to  wash  her  clothes  ; the  other, 
a viaduct  of  hollowed  logs  leading  under  rock 
and  bramble,  swamp,  saw-dust,  and  railroad,  to 
at  last  assert  its  hydraulic  principles  and  fill  the 
great  wooden  tank  of  five  hundred  barrels,  at 
which  the  iron  horse  loved  to  drink  till  the  cold 
water  would  hiss  and  bubble  in  his  hot  throat. 

Some  half  a mile  down  his  iron  track  was  the 
new  saw-mill — 

“ Its  mules  hauling  logs,  the  great  shed  beneath. 

Where  the  puff  of  steam  was  whirling  the  teeth 
Of  the  circular  saw  through  the  lumber,” 
and  where  a score  of  sweating  negroes,  in  venti- 
lated pantaloons,  were  shoveling  saw-dust,  piling 
plank,  adjusting  bands  and  stop -cocks,  and  a 
congregation  of  wives  and  children,  evidently 
possessed  of  hereditary  hydrophobia,  admired 
from  the  doors  of  their  shanties  the  all  things 
which  constitute  the  poetry  of  saw-mills.  I may 
as  well  confess, that  at  night,  when  the  “pillar 
of  cloud”  floats  in  lessened  density  from  the  great, 
black  chimney  up  through  the  stars ; when  such 
fires  roar  up  those  chimneys  of  sticks  and  mud  as 
might  fuse  brick  ones ; when  the  inevitable  fid- 
dle comes  from  the  box  under  the  bed,  and  men 
and  women  join  their  full,  powerful  voices  in  the 
hymns  that  are  all  rhyme  and  no  reason ; then 
there  is  a weird  enchantment  about  the  whole 
scene,  with  a little  of  the  Macbeth  witch  effect, 
and  a good  deal  of  honest  peace  and  Christian 
content.  But  when  some  mischievous  hand 
touches  the  lever  of  the  engine-whistle,  and  the 
voice  of  the  steam  fiend  howls  through  the  gloom, 
the  witch  effect  is  (to  use  a Georgiaism)  “ right 
smart  ahead.” 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  in  the  mild  April  days 
that  did  come  at  last,  my  household  friends,  or 
at  least  the  whites  of  the  family,  seemed  to  have 
all  deserted  our  windy  hill.  Father  was  directing 
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a score  of  colored  American  citizens,  who  piled 
ton  after  ton  of  plank  and  scantling  on  the  dozen 
cars  which  constituted  the  body  and  tail  of  the 
railroad  reptile,  of  which  the  great  black  head 
was  hissing  away  like  a helpless  old  tea-kettle. 
Mother  was  on  a visit  to  Augusta.  Brother 
absent  biographing  some  “distinguished”  or  oth- 
er, and  I 

“All  alone, 

With  the  moan 

Of  a dreaming  dog  in  my  ear." 

And  nothing  on  earth  to  do  all  the  long  after- 
noon but  to  look  at  our  young  cook,  Lily,  as 
she  sat  on  the  porch  steps  in  the  sun,  and  sewed 
on  a shirt  for  her  husband. 

She  had  been  called  “ the  lily  child”  by  her 
parents  in  compliment  to  the  three-fourths  of 
white  blood  in  her  veins,  and  had  been  married 
two  years  to  Hansell  Ruff,  the  colored  foreman 
of  the  mill  hands.  She  began  in  a pleasant  but 
monotonous  tone  to  hum  the  words  of  a poem 
she  had  seen  in  the  Atlanta  Era,  and  had  her- 
self adapted  to  a negro  melody.  As  I was  lone- 
ly, and  the  dog  had  been  dismissed  to  accompany 
the  orphan  pig  that  wandered  about  the  yard,  and 
as  the  frogs  of  the  pond  would  not  open  before 
dusk,  I asked  her  to  sing  it.  She  did  so,  little 
comprehending  how  true  a picture  it  presented 
of  her  own  race,  hurried  into  freedom,  as  were 
Israel  from  the  land  mounting  its  first-born 
dead,  and  yet  so  poor  and  homeless  as  to  sigh 
for  slavery,  as  did  that  people  for  the  “flesh- 
pots”  of  their  Egypt. 

The  words  were  Watson's,  and  I give  them  as 
worth  preserving: 

“A  freedman  eat  on  a pile  of  bricks, 

As  the  rain  was  pattering  down; 

His  shoes  were  worn  and  Eis  coat  was  tom, 
And  his  hat  was  without  a crown. 

He  viewed  the  clouds  and  he  viewed  himself, 
And  shook  the  wet  from  his  head, 

With  a tear  in  his  eye,  as  he  saw  go  by 
A boy  with  a loaf  of  bread. 

Then  raising  his  voice  in  a dolesome  tone, 

That  sounded  like  a gong, 

While  the  rain  came  down  on  his  happy  crown, 
He  sang  to  himself  this  song : 

“ De  wind  blows  cold,  but  I’s  done  with  toil, 
And  I’s  lef’  de  cotton  patch : 

1 guess  ole  Massa  tink  be  count 
His  chickens  fore  dey  hatch. 

I totes  no  more  de  heavy  load, 

Nor  drives  old  Missus  ronnd: 

I wonder  who  dey’s  gwine  to  get 
To  wosk  do  patch  ob  ground. 

Den  fling  away  the  plow  and  hoe, 

Dis  am  de  jubilee ; 

De  rain  may  come,  de  wind  may  blow, 

Bat  bress  de  Lord  I's  free ! 

“‘But  I tink  last  night,  as  I tried  to  sleep 
Upon  the  muddy  ground, 

While  the  rain  was  drippin'  on  my  head, 

And  de  wind  was  whizzin’  ronnd, 

I’d  like  to  hab  my  light’ood  fire 
And  my  cabin  back  again, 

For  de  wedder’s  gettin’  berry  cold 
Out  here  in  all  dis  rain. 

But  den  I’s  done  wid  rake  and  hoe, 

Dis  am  de  jubilee ; 

De  rain  may  come,  de  wind  may  blow, 

But  bress  de  Lord  I’s  free ! 

“‘De  odder  day  when  Pinkey  died 
I tink  it  berry  good 
Dat  de  dear  Lord  should  take  her  off 
Before  dis  cold  wind  blowed : 

But  den  'twas  hard  to  see  her  die— 

I wish  she’d  not  been  bom — 

I's  'fraid  she  perished,  for  she  asked 
About  de  rice  and  corn. 

But  den  I’s  done  wid  rake  and  hoe, 

Dis  am  de  jubilee ; 

De  rain  may  come,  de  wind  may  blow. 

But  bress  de  Lord  I’s  free !’’ 

“‘And  Dinah  sits  dere  on  de  ground. 

And  looks  so  thin  aud  poor; 

She  cun  not  sing  the  song  she  sung 
About  de  cabin  door. 

Her  poor  ole  limbs  are  almost  bare ; 

Her  cheek-bone's  coinin’  froo; 

I almost  wish  de  Lord  would  come 
And  take  her  up  dere  too. 

Bnt  den  she's  doue  wid  rake  an’  hoe, 

Dis  am  de  jubilee ; 

De  rain  may  come,  de  wind  may  blow, 

But  bress  de  Lord  she’s  free  1 


“ ‘ I dreamt  las’  night  ole  Massa  come 
And  took  us  home  wid  he 
To  de  log-cabin  dut  we  lef 
When  first  dey  sot  ns  free; 

And  dere  I built  de  light’ood  jflre, 

And  Dinah  cooked  de  yam: 

Dey  say  dat  dreams  am  sometimes  true; 

I wonder  if  dis  one  am. 

Bnt  den  I’s  flung  away  de  hoe, 

To  hab  a jubilee ; 

De  rain  may  come,  de  wind  may  blow, 

But  bress  de  Lord  I’s  free  1’  ’’ 

As  I looked  at  Lily,  with  her  dusky  cheeks 
of  as  rich  a color  as  ever  Moorish  blood  gave  to 
the  girls  of  Spain;  her  jetty  hair  crinkling  its 
short  masses  into  an  effort  to  curl ; her  bright 
and  saucy  black  eyes;  the  unmistakable  Saxon 
dimple  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth ; and  neck 
and  arms  perfectly  faultless  in  their  curves — I 
wondered  how  it  was  that  she,  a girl  of  twenty, 
and  the  pride  and  belle  of  every  negro  dancing 
frolic  in  the  settlement,  should  ever  have  mated 
with  the  sedate  husband  of  forty-five. 

So  I asked : “ Does  Hansell  ever  dance  when 
he  goes  with  you  to  weddings  and  frolics  ?” 

* ‘ Bless  yon,  no,  Mistress ! He’s  done  with  all 
such  foolishness  long  ago,  and  he  generally  stays 
at  home  now  and  minds  the  baby.” 

“How  did  you  ever  happen  to  marry  a man 
older  than  yourself?” 

“It’s  a long  story  to  tell.” 

“Well,  if  you  will  tell  it  to  me  I will  sew  up 
that  sleeve  for  you,  as  I have  nothing  that  I 
want  to  do  else.” 

She  was  willing  enough,  as  she  loved  to  talk 
and  also  to  be  helped ; and  the  following  is  what 
I remember  of  it,  and  nearly  her  language : 

“You  see,  Missus,  that  while  I was  young  and 
foolish,  and  liked  young  men  best,  I had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  a good  steady  provider  was 
best ; and  so  I chose  meat,  and  bread,  and  good 
clothes,  over  dancing  and  fun  abroad,  and  dry 
bread  at  home. 

* ‘ Hansell  Ruff  always  was  free,  and  was  ago- 
ing to  buy  me  and  have  our  children  free  if  we 
could ; and  then  he  worked  for  himself  and  had 
money,  and  th^np’s^a  jninci  j)£e  rin  money,  you 


know.  So  he 


wherever 


the  white  folks  took  me,  and  I always  laid  off  to 
have  him ; bat  he  had  a hard  time  to  get  me, 
sure !” 

“How  so,  Lily?” 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  it  all  through.  The  old  folks 
— and  that’s  Dad  and  Mam — they  said  he  was  a 
power  too  old  for  me,  and  that  they  never  liked 
free  niggers  no  way.  Then  Hans— that's  Ruff, 
you  know — he  once  on  a time  had  another  wife 
that  still  lives  in  this  settlement ; but  when  she 
took  to  a white  man  Hans  quit  her  for  good ; 
but  that  made  him  be  talked  about.  So  he  kept 
courtin’  me,  and  brought  me  a heap  of  candy 
and  cakes  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 

“ One  night,  when  he  was  a settin’  up  to  me, 
Dad — that’s  father,  you  know — he  speaks  up  and 
says : ‘ Lily’s  so  ramblin’  and  wild  I don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  her  nohow.’  Then  Hans,  he 
ups  and  says,  ‘ Give  her  to  me.  I’ll  feed  her, 
aud  never  strike  her  a lick  either.’ 

“And  Dad  and  Mam  both  says;  ‘Take  her 
and  welcome ;’  but  they  didn’t  mean  it  for  earn- 
est, as  Hans  hoped  they  did. 

“ So  when  he  got  to  coming  oftener  they  flew 
all  to  flinders,  and  forbid  him  the  house.  He 
kept  bringing  me  fruit  and  candy,  or  sending  it, 
but  never  set  down  nor  staid.  One  night  he 
brought  me  a basket  of  big  red  apples,  and  just 
set  it  down  by  me,  saying,  * I thought  you  might 
want  some  apples.  Good-night  all,’  and  went 
off  again  as  common. 

“ Before  he  was  out  of  the  yard  they  asked  me 
for  some,  and  I handed  over  the  basket,  but 
said,  ‘ Mammy,  if  I couldn’t  ask  Ruff  into  the 
house  I wouldn’t  eat  liis  apples.’ 

“ So  the  next  time  he  come,  Mam  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  take  a chair,  but  he  said,  ‘ No, 
thank  you,’  and  went  away. 

“I  used  to  slip  out  aud  talk  to  him  at  the 
fence ; but  old  folks  don’t  sleep  sound,  and  they 
listened  to  us,  and  then  they  locked  me  up  of 
nights  in  a cabin  a good  piece  off  to  itself. 

“Well,  Mr.  Ruff— that’s  Hans,  you  know — 
he  found  me  out,  and  could  open  the  padlock 
with  a nail,  and  used  to  tote  me  fat  pine  of 
nights,  and  set  up  and  be  company  for  me.  I 
reckon  he  come  to  see  me  more’n  a dozen  times, 
and  he  used  to  tell  me  a story  about  his  parents 
away  over  in  Africa,  and  it  was  so  powerful  in- 
terestin’ I made  him  tell  it  so  often  that  I know 
it  by  heart.” 

“ Do  tell  me  that,”  I asked,  and  she  replied : 

“ Laws,  Miss  Mary,  it  makes  the  story  a heap 
longer,  but  just  as  you  say.” 

So  there  came  a story  within  a story. 

“I  don’t  know  only  what  Hans  says,  but  it 
appears  like  there’s  a powerful  river,  or  an  ocean, 
he  calls  it,  that  runs  between  where  white  peo- 
ple stay  and  where  black  people  stay,  and  its 
mighty  hot  there,  and  named  Africa.  Once 
upon  a time  there  was  a great  nation,  all  black, 
and  more  nations  all  around,  and  them  black 
too.  I reckon  like  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia and  Alabam’,  but  I don’t  know.  Well,  in 
this  nation  the  granddad — that’s  grandfather, 
you  know — of  Hans,  he  was  a king  over  the  na- 
tion, and  that’s  more  than  a governor,  or  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  a Freedmen’s  Bureau.  This 
king  was  Hansell  Ruff’s  grandfather,  and  that’s 
his  father’s  father,  and  he  was  a great  man.  It 
was  a great  country  too.  There  was  cocoa-nuts 
just  like  we  grate  up  to  make  pies  of,  only  grow- 
ing wild  on  trees  taller  than  pine  ; and  monkeys 
and  little  niggers  had  to  climb  to  get  them.  There 
was  roots — I reckon  they  was  like  yams,  for  they 
cooked  them  — and  there  was  the  powerfulest 
timber  and  biggest  leaves  you  ever  heard  of. 
Then  there  was  elephants  like  come  in  the  show 
to  Augusta,  and  the  colored  people  got  their 
teeth  to  sell,  and  there  was  another  sort  of  ele- 
phants in  the  big  rivers;  and  in  the  big  weeds 
and  dark  woods  there  wasTions  and  more  things, 
the  biggest  kind,  that  could  whip  a dog.  Then 
there  was  birds,  and  one  sort  with  bonnet  feath- 
ers in  their  tails,  and  Hans  says  bigger  than  ten 
turkey-gobblers ; but  I don’t  believe  all  that.  I 
don’t  believe  much  about  the  rattlesnakes  that 
don’t  rattle  and  don’t  bite,  but  can  swallow  a 
child,  nor  the  ant-hills  as  big  as  a cabin,  nor  that 
it  ain’t  never  cold  there ; but  Hans  says  his  grand- 
father see  it  all.  It’s  all  true,  though,  about  one 
snake,  because  there’s  a snake-house,  and  some 
of  the  oldest  kind  of  niggers,  that  is  too  old  to 
he  bit,  they  stay  there  and  do  then1  best  to  keep 
the  snake  in  it.  These  old  men  take  the  little 
finger  and  toe  bones  of  children  that  die,  and 
pat  them  into  a skin  with  some  bitter  roots,  and 
all  the  men  have  them,  and  so  the  big  snake 
don’t  bite  them.  Hans  had  one,  but  I made  him 
throw  it  away,  for  they  don’t  stop  snake  bites 
here ; for  people  have  died  in  this  settlement  of 
snake  bites,  with  the  finger-charms  in  their  pock- 
ets. But  they  do  good  over  there,  and  save  all 
but  young  girls.  The  snake  bites  them  when 
nobody  is  about,  and  when  they  holler  * Snake! 
snake!’  and  people  run,  the  snake  is  gone,  and 
the  girl  done  bit,  and  presently  she  gets  mail  and 
breaks  things. 

“Well,  Hans’s  father’s  father  he  was  the  king, 
and  besides  Hans’s  father,  that  was  a likely  boy 
then,  he  had  a girl  child  that  he  thought  a power 
of,  for  she  was  the  likeliest  girl  in  Africa,  and 
was  to  marry  a king. 

“She  was  grown,  but  people  don’t  have  any 
age  by  years  in  that  country,  and  one  day  the 
girl  was  out  alone,  and,  poor  thing!  the  big  snake 
was  out  of  his  house  and  bit  her.  She  squalled, 
but  when  her  father  come  it  was  gone,  and  she 
was  mad,  for  the  father  of  Hans  remembered 
that  she  broke  the  water-gourd,  and  throw'd  the 
skins  for  beds  outdoors,  and  cut  up  powerful,  and 
would  look  scared,  and  then  stop  and  laugh  fit 
to  kill  herself,  and  then  cut  up  worse  than  ever. 

“So  the  old  men  took  her  to  the  snake-house, 
as  they  always  did,  and  got  pay  for  it.  They  got 
some  beads  and  red  cloth,  and  lots  of  things  for 
her ; for  she  was  a king’s  daughter,  and  he  traded 
with  white  people. 


“Well,  the  poor  girl  had  to  stay  a month  to  be 
cured,  and  when  she  came  back  she  wasn’t  good 
cured,  for  she  cried  all  the  time  like  she  was  sick 
and  wanted  to  die ; and  she  said  it  was  all  a story 
about  the  snake,  for  she  never  saw  any,  but  the 
old  men  had  told  her  to  do  that  way,  and  they 
would  make  her  husband  good  to  her. 

“ Hans  thinks  she  said  so  because  she  wasn’t 
cured  good,  hut  pretty  soon,  after  a while,  she 
had  a child,  and  never  married  the  king  but  died. 
Then  the  king  was  proper  mad,  and  he  made  a 
speech  to  all  his  company,  that  was  bigger  than  a 
regiment ; and  they  all  went  and  piled  brush  over 
the  snake-liouse  and  the  old  men  in  it,  and  burn- 
ed them  all  up.  Hans  thinks  that  the  conjure- 
bones  they  all  had  kept  the  old  men  from  setting 
the  snake  on  them ; but  leastways  they  did  wrong, 
for  they  never  had  any  good  luck  after  that,  or 
the  king  didn’t. 

“ Yon  see  the  snake-house  was  the  snake-house 
of  two  nations  and  another  nation — that’s  three ; 
and  they  was  mad  at  the  sin  of  burning  up  the 
old  men,  and  the  young  king  was  mad  that  he 
didn’t  get  his  wife ; and  so  they  made  a fight  with 
their  two  companies  against  the  father’s  father  of 
Hans  and  his  one  company. 

“They  had  a way  in  that  nation  to  find  out 
things  that  would  happen,  and  the  way  was  to 
kill  a colored  girl,  if  they  couldn’t  get  a white 
man,  and  the  king  to  eat  just  as  much  as  he 
could  possible  hold  of  the  body  roasted,  and  sleep 
on  the  bank  of  a river  as  big  as  the  Savannah. 

“But  this  king  was  powerful  tender-hearted, 
and  he  never  allowed  his  people  to  eat  people, 
and  he  said  he  wasn’t  agoing  to  do  it  himself. 
But,  you  see,  in  his  sleep  by  the  river  a whole 
lot  of  little  people,  not  bigger  than  monkeys, 
they  would  come  to  the  king  that  was  asleep, 
and  form  a ring,  and  dance.  Then  there  was 
two  kinds  of  them,  and  one  kind  was  ugly  like 
niggers  from  the  way  low  down  Africa,  and 
mean  and  no  sense,  and  never  washed  their 
clothes,  and  eat  meat  not  baked,  and  was  terri- 
ble ugly.  The  other  set  of  little  people  was  the 
prettiest  kind  of  colored  people,  most  white,  and 
wore  clothes  out  of  flowers,  and  were  the  sort 
that  know  where  elephants  go  to  die,  and  know 
where  the  gold  in  the  river  comes  from,  and  can 
walk  on  the  air,  and  don’t  live  in  the  ground  like 
the  ugly  ones.  Well,  after  all  these  join  hands, 
and  dance  around  the  king,  they  all  divide  out, 
and  then  he  sees  the  king  liij^  company  has  to 
fight,  and  all  the  little  people  take  sides.  Then 
the  king  that  will  whip  in  the  fight  always  gets 
the  pretty  people  on  his  side,  and  they  always 
whip  the  upstart  ugly  ones.  So  when  the  king 
wakes  up  in  the  morning  he  knows  if  he  or  the 
other  one  will  whip,  and  he  is  brave  and  fights, 
or  else  makes  presents  and  gives  up. 

“So  you  see  this  king  was  powerful  anxious  to 
know  it  all,  but  he  wouldu’t  eat  men,  and  I don’t 
blame  him ! Not  even  a girl  taken  in  war  would 
he  eat.  But,  you  see,  he  must  know  before  lie 
had  the  fight,  and  so  he  says,  ‘ A dog  is  the  next 
thing  to  a man,’  and  he  had  a dog  baked,  and 
eat  all  he  could. 

“ He  went  to  the  river,  and  the  people  built 
the  fires  to  keep  lions  away,  aud  then  left  him  to 
sleep. 

“But  he  come  back  in  the  morning,  mad  as 
could  be.  He  said  that  he  eat  too  much  to  sleep 
sound,  and  the  mosquitoes  like  to  have  bit  him 
to  death,  and  a lion  would  have  eat  him  up,  if  it 
hadn’t  burnt  its  foot  in  the  fire  and  run  away. 
As  for  the  little  people,  he  hadn’t  seen  any,  and 
didn’t  believe  there  was  any,  nor  any  big  snake 
to  bite  girls  either. 

“The  young  men  thought  as  he  did,  but  all 
the  old  ones  cried,  and  said  it  was  the  worst  sort 
of  a sign;  and  all  gathered  roots  for  them  to 
wear  and  not  be  killed.  Also  snake  bones. 

“Well,  the  fight  come  on,  and  it  was  the  pow- 
erfulest fight  ever  known,  except  Bull  Run. 
They  kept  fighting  and  fighting,  one  company 
against  two  companies,  and  the  king  that  eat  the 
dog  and  couldn’t  dream,  he  whipped  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  his  son,  that  was  Hansell’s  father,  he 
kept  with  the  king,  and  they  fought  all  about, 
and  run  the  others  all  over  the  woods,  and  run 
some  into  the  river  where  alligators  were  wait- 
ing for  them,  and  killed  some  in  the  woods,  and 
took  lots  and  killed  lots. 

“But  this  king  he  was  too  fast.  He  and  his 
son,  named  Prince,  as  Hans  says,  they  outrun 
every  body  and  got  right  among  the  biggest  kind 
of  a crowd  of  the  others  that  was  running  away. 
But  these  didn’t  like  to  be  all  killed  by  two  peo- 
ple, even  if  they  was  a king  and  his  son,  so  they 
killed  the  king  and  took  his  son  and  just  carried 
him  right  along. 

“The  Prince,  that’s  Hans’s  father,  now  his 
grandfather  being  dead,  he  expected  to  be  cooked 
and  eat  up,  but  they  carried  him  right  to  where 
the  biggest  river  of  all,  named  the  ocean,  was, 
then  stopped  and  tied  him  all  night.  The  next 
day  he  saw  a boat  as  big  as  a steamboat  only 
with  white  cloth  for  the  wind  to  blow,  just  like 
that  you  showed  me  in  my  Reader,  and  said  was  , 
a ship. 

“That  day  for  the  first  time  he  saw  white 
men.  He  thought  they  bought  him  to  eat,  from 
the  way  they  looked  at  him  and  felt  of  him,  but 
when  the  axes  and  looking-glasses  and  beads 
were  paid  for  him  and  a whole  lot  more,  they 
took  him  in- little  boats  on  what  you  say  is  a 
ship.  He  liked  it  at  first,  but  when  they  put 
trace-chains  on  his  legs,  and  chained  him  and 
nearly  five  hundred  more  (so  Hans  says)  alto- 
gether, and  put  them  all  down  in  a dark  hole, 
then  it  was  bad,  and  so.  hot  they  would  all  fight 
to  get  to  the  hole  where  they  came  down  and 
get  air.  But  the  ship  started,  and  then  they  all 
got  dreadful  sick,  and  no  more  fighting  for  ah'. 
They  couldn’t. 

“It  seemed  like  there  was  no  other  side  to  the 
river  or  ocean,  but  they  must  have  been  going 
up  or  down  it,  for  they  went  day  after  day  and 
never  stopped.  At  first  the  water  for  drinkin’ 
was  good,  and  they  could  hear  the  wind  blow  and  1 


the  salt-water  wash  the  boat,  and  while  the  river 
wasn't  steady  bnt  jolted  them  about  terrible,  still 
it  wasn’t  so  bad  about  air. 

“But  pretty  soon  the  drinkin’  water  got  worse 
and  worse,  and  less  to  eat,  and  no  fresh  meat, 
and  only  hard  bread,  and  the  water  would  smell 
bad,  and  when  they  would  throw  it  out  and  make 
signs  for  good  water  the  white  men  would  talk 
loud  and  whip  them. 

“Then  the  wind  stopped  blowing,  and  they 
thought  they  were  there,  for  the  ship  didn’t  seem 
to  go  at  all.  But  they  were  not  there,  for  when 
some  got  sick  and  died  they  all  had  to  climb  up 
and  run  around  on  the  roof  that  was  flat,  and  the 
ones  too  sick  to  run  got  whipped,  and  all  did  if 
they  went  slow.  The  air  was  good  up  there,  but 
the  wind  didn’t  blow,  and  they  didn't  go  at  all. 

“ Then  Hans  said  his  father  said  it  was  dread- 
ful, for  they  were  glad  to  get  water  at  all,  and 
only  got  enough  to  wet  their  mouths,  and  at  first 
twice  a day,  and  then  only  once ; and  that  was 
worse  than  swamp  water,  for  it  was  dirty  and 
had  wiggle-tails  in  it.  Bread  was  scarce  too, 
and  hard  and  bad.  Then  Hans  says  the  white 
men  must  have  been  bit  by  a snake  and  had  no 
conjure-bones  from  the  way  they  cut  up,  for  they 
slashed  and  beat  the  colored  people  all  day  long. 
They  seemed  to  get  mad  to  see  them  die,  for  they 
did  die,  and  they  would  carry  them  up  and  the 
chains  be  taken  off,  and  then  they  would  be 
thrown  in  the  water  like  dogs ; and  great  fish 
got  so  used  to  it  they  would  wait  to  eat  them 
and  jump  like  a minnow  after  bait. 

“ Down  in  the  hole  it  was  most  awful  hot,  and 
such  a smell  as  nobody  ever  heard  of  before  nor 
since.  But  it  was  too  bad  to  talk  about  among 
Christian  people ; and  the  listening  to  the  dead 
men  and  the  women  and  children  going  splash 
into  the  water,  and  thinking  a fish  might  get  him 
before  he  was  good  dead,  was  the  worst  part  of 
all,  so  his  father  said. 

“ At  last  so  many  died  that  all  there  was  left 
could  get  to  the  air-hole  at  once ; and  after  days 
and  days  a wind  came  and  they  started  again, 
and  not  so  many  died. 

“ They  expected  to  get  there  soon,  but  neither 
bank  of  the  ocean  could  be  seen  yet ; and  it  was 
wide  all  the  way  since  they  started. 

“At  last  there  was  land,  and  while  they  were 
most  dead  for  water,  they  all  danced  and  sung 
like  mad. 

“ Well,  the  land  wasn’t  Africa,  hat  this  side ; 
and  one  dark  night  they  all  had  to  part  wade, 
part  swim,  and  got  on  the.  bank  and  had  the 
chains  taken  off,  and  then  walked  into  the  woods 
and  got  good  water,  and  meat,  and  bread. 

“ Then  they  walked  to  a rice  plantation  and 
a good  man  got  them,  for  they  were  fed  and  had 
clothes,  and  learned  to  tend  rice  fields  and  get 
rice  and  catch  fish.  Hans  says  oysters  come 
from  there. 

“One  day  Hans’s  father  saw  his  master  in 
washing,  and  saw  one  of  the  same  fish  that  used 
to  eat  the  dead  trying  to  catch  his  master.  So 
the  old  man,  who  was  Hansell’s  father,  and  young 
then,  he  was  close  on  the  spot  in  the  boat,  and 
he  jumped  right  into  the  water  and  cut  the  fish 
with  his  knife  till  the  white  man  got  into  the 
boat.  But  just  as  lie  was  helping  Hansell’s  fa- 
ther in,  and  was  safe  himself,  the  fish,  named  a 
shark,  caught  the  foot  of  the  brave  colored  man 
and  bit  it  right  off. 

“But  the  white  man,  his  master,  was  a good 
white  man,  and  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
had  him  carried  like  a baby ; and  when  he  come 
to  himself  (for  he  was  most  dead  from  bleeding) 
he  saw  a doctor  for  the  first  time,  and  was  nursed 
till  his  leg  all  cured  up,  only  he  had  to  have  a 
crutch. 

“Then  Jhe  white  man  took  him  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  set  him  free,  and  gave  him  a 
hundred  dollars  and  left  him. 

“When  the  old  man  was  tired  of  Kentucky 
he  come  back  to  Georgia  with  his  free  papers, 
and  liked  these  parts  and  staid  here ; and  here 
he  got  married  in  his  old  age,  and  here  Hansell 
Ruff,  my  husband,  was  bom. 

“ So  that  is  the  end  of  the  King  of  Africa,  and 
that  is  the  way  Hans  was  always  free.  He  was 
bom  so,  like  St.  Paul  was.” 

I laughed  at  her  queer  idea  of  the  Roman  cit- 
izenship of  tlie  Apostle,  but  said,  “I  like  all  of 
it  very  much,  but  you  left  off  your  own  story 
when  shut  up  of  nights  in  the  cabin.  How  long 
did  that  last  ?” 

“A  good  while.  But  one  time  I hid  to  keep 
from  being  locked  up ; for,  when  Hansell  did  not 
come,  I was  afraid  of  ghosts.  ” 

“Did  your  father  find  you?” 

“He  did  that;  for  he  got  me  out,  and  then 
give  me  a lick  on  the  back  with  his  big  stick  that 
he  kept  to  whip  us  with.  I had  to  run  fast  to 
keep  off  the  whipping ; but  Mam  she  begged  for 
me,  and  so  I got  off,  and  that  was  near  about 
the  last  of  locking  me  up.” 

“Did  your  father  ever  find  out  that  Hansell 
visited  you  in  your  jail  ?” 

“I  think  so;  for  he  come  home  one  night 
from  the  field  mad  enough  to  turn  white,  only 
he  didn’t.  He  tore  about  and  slapped  all  the 
little  children  and  swore  ‘if  Hansell  Ruff  ever 
came  foolin’  about  him  he  would  break  his 
head.’ 

“ I was  scared ; but  Hans  come  about  as  usual. 
One  Sunday  I went  to  a meeting-house  about 
five  miles  off  to  meet  Hansell  there.  And  there 
was  Kezzy,  or  Kezia,  as  she  called  herself,  who 
used  to  be  Hansell’s  wife,  and  some  of  my  friends 
told  me  not  to  eat  any  thing  that  day,  for  she 
had  swore  to  poison  me  before  I left  the  hill.  I 
was  dressed  fine,  and  flew  about  as  much  as  I 
could  just  to  aggravate  her,  and  she  looked  dan- 
gerous enough  to  bite.  I got  lots  of  cake,  but 
was  afraid  to  eat,  and  liked  to  have  starved  until 
Hansell  got  me  some  chicken  and  biscuit  from 
his  white  folks,  and  I wasn’t  afraid  of  that. 

‘ * She  was  a mean  thing,  as  old  as  Hansell, 

“6  married  ?” 
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“ Why,  you  see,  when  Dad  questioned  my  in-  j 
tendons  l told  him  it  was  my  intentions  to  have 
Mr.  Ruff,  and  he  got  so  mad  that  1 was  actually 
afraid,  bo  me  and  Hans  we  pretended  to  have 
a falling  out,  and  I didn’t  speak  to  him  nor  him 
to  me  for  nigh  onto  a month.  That  fooled  them 
all,  you  see,  and  they  said  I was  sensible  at  last,  | 
and  quit  watching  us. 

“So  one  moonshiny  night  Hnnsell  he  hired  a ■ 
preacher,  and  both  come  to  Tilla’s  cabin,  right  in 
the  vard,  and  I slipped  on  a dress,  and  was  soon 
there.  When  the  preacher  talked  enough  so 
they  all  said  we  were  safe,  they  called  Dad  and 
Mam  to  come  and  see  the  rest  of  it.  But  they 
was  so  mad  they  wouldn’t  come,  and  he  prayed 
a good  prayer  for  us  to  live  happy  and  be  good, 
and  said  then  that  I was  Mrs.  Ruff,  and  for 
good. 

* ‘ bo  Hansell  made  me  a good  husband,  and 
I haven’t  seen  one  sorry  day  yet.” 

“Have  you  always  kept  together  during  the 
war?"  ' I 

“Nearly  always,  for  he  followed  me.  Once 
he  had  to 'stay  till  Christmas  at  a place,  because 
his  word  was  to  stay ; but  he  come  forty-seven 
miles  on  the  cars  Christmas-eve,  and,  as  we  had  • 
moved  again,  he  walked  about  ten  miles  before 
day  to  find  me. 

“ He  kept  close  to  me  till  freedom  come,  and 
since  then  we  have  had  full  and  plenty,  and  old 
master  is  going  to  give  us  land  to  tend  on  shares, 
and  maybe  Hansell  can  buy  it  some  day,  and  we 
have  a home  for  our  children  when  we  are  old 
and  they  grown.” 

This  seemed  the  end  of  her  story,  for  she  said, 
“Your  Pa  will  get  a late  supper  if  I fool  away 
time  here and  soon  she  was  eturning  from  the 
spring  balancing  the  cedar  bucket  that  brimmed 
with  water;  and  her  attitude  was  much  that 
ascribed  to  “Edna  Earl,”  if  her  chant  was  not 
so  grand  nor  thoughts  so  sublime.  Her  song 
was  a triumphal  contrast  to  Watson’s,  and  some- 
thing like  this : 

“ Say,  darkeys,  have  you  seen  ole  massa, 

With  the  mustach  on  his  face. 

Go  along  die  road  some  time  dis  morning 
Like  he’s  gwine  to  leab  de  placet 

He  seed  de  smoke  way  up  de  ribber, 

Whar  de  Linkum  gun-boats  lay; 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  left  very  sudden, 

I ’spec  dat  he’s  run  away. 

Massa  run  away! 

Darkeys  stay,  oho! 

Must  be  he  know  dat  de  kingdom’s  cornin’, 
Or  de  year  of  jubilo!” 

Since  that  day  I have  often  thought  of  Lily’s 
story,  and  w'hile  it  lacks  many  of  the  true  essen- 
tials of  first-dass  literature,  still  it  is  much  as  she 
told  it.  I regret  that  I have  forgotten  many  of 
her  peculiar  Africanized  English  expressions ; for 
it  is  customary  to  put  in  all  possible  scraps  of  for- 
eign learning;  and  if  1 could  but  interlard  the 
foregoing  pages  with  a few  genuine  quotations 
from  the  negro  language  they  would  be  less  un- 
derstood, and  hence  more  popular,  than  French 
or  Greek. 

This  defect  I confess;  for  even  when  I heard 
the  story  the  language  of  Lily  was  good  En- 
gli  sh  for  a conntiy  servant. 

There  is  more  than  one  hearty  child  now  in 
the  cabin  which  they  may  one  day  own,  and  as  I 
see  them  from  time  to  time  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing arms  of  the  great  oak  above  their  humble 
home,  and  behold  the  steady,  honest  labor  which 
cheers  their  poverty  and  lessens  it  day  by  day,  1 
ask  myself,  if  for  their  children,  if  not  for  them- 
selves, there  is  not  a brighter  beyond  than  this 
they  now  possess ; a,  Canaan  beyond  some  Jor- 
dan for  their  race? 

Hansell  Ruff’  is  the  most  obedient  and  faithful 
of  all  his  humble  and  faithful  race,  and  yet  his 
father  was  a freedman  and  his  grandsire  was  a 
King. 


FLOATING  FOR  DEER  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

Ogr  artist  thus  describes  the  subject  of  his 
sketch  on  page  077 : 

Some  time  after  nightfall  we  lit  the  two  can- 
dles in  the  jack  and  left  the  shanty,  taking  the 
trail  for  the  lake  a few  rods  distant.  Finding 
the  light  skiff  we  quickly  blew  out  the  candles, 
and  set  the  jack-staff’  in  its  position  in  the  bow. 
Max  took  his  usual  place  in  the  stern.  Shoving 
oft’  I located  in  the  forward  aoat  with  face  to- 
ward the  bow.  Now  all  was  quiet.  Presently  a 
slight  rustle  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  as  she 
was  urged  with  noiseless  paddle  among  and 
through  the  broad  lily  leave'  that  girdle  the 
shore.  Some  moments  elapsed,  during  which 
time  I had  made  some  astronomical  observations, 
and  Max  had  made  a considerable  distance  with 
our  little  craft ; new  we  were  only  floating,  for 
the  paddle,  though  still  in  the  water,  was  motion- 
less. It  is  almost  indescribable:  the  stillness 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  splash  of  a trout 
jumping  for  a miller,  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl  far 
up  on  the  mountain- side.  Splash!  splash!  far 
down  by  the  marsh  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

I stop  my  musing.  Max’s  paddle  is  moving  si- 
lently as  ever,  but  each  push  is  stronger.  Splash ! 
splash!  again.  The  paddle-stroke  is  stronger, 
but  no  noise.  I feel  for  my  matches  and  the 
rough  pebble  that  is  to  be  used  for  lighting  them. 
The  paddle-stroke  now  is  longer  and  slower.  The 
boat  is  being  headed  directly  toward  the  spot 
from  which  the  occasional  sound  of  the  splash- 
es seems  to  come.  Again  the  paddle  is  still ; 
match  and  pebble  are  ready.  I am  only  await- 
ing Max’s  signal  — a slight  jerk  of  the  boat. 
Then  the  match  is  lit,  and  hidden  in  the  hands 
until  it  burns  freely;  now  up  to  the  candles, 
which  are  lit  in  an  instant,  and  the  jack  is  turn- 
ed fair  to  the  front.  The  paddle  is  already  send- 
ing the  boat  forward.  Max  is  no  longer ‘guided 
by  the  splash ; two  bright  sparks  of  light  glow 
through  the  darkness  in  front  of  us ; these  are 
the  eyes  of  the  deer.  In  a moment  more  there 
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is  a light  Rpot  discernible.  Gradually  this  takes 
shape.  The  boat  is  jnst  moving;  my  rifle  is 
slung  forward  and  cocked;  now  we  are  within 
twenty  yards  of  a handsome  buck.  The  motion 
of  the  boat  has  ceased.  The  slight  jerk  that 
comes  from  Max  is  answered  by  a stream  of  fire 
which  flames  froi,  the  long  black  rifle-barrel : 
this  for  a single  instant  lights  up  the  scene.  The 
crack  of  the  rifle  echoes  and  re-echoes  across  the 
lake  and  among  the  forest-clad  hills.  “Only 
jumpt  twice,”  quoth  Max.  “ Bustin’  about  over 
die  Plains  after  buffaler  an’  the  like  ain’t  took 
none  of  the  shoot  oft  you,  that’s  sure.  The  deer 
that  was,  venison  that  be,  will  now  take  a ride  on 
the  lake,”  remarked  Max,  as  we  proceeded  to 
haul  the  dead  deer  into  the  boat,  and  shove  off 
for  the  shanty,  on  the  way  to  which  we  laughed 
over  the  scenes  that  we  had  both  witnessed  while 
paddling  green  ones  up  to  deer.  “ Many’s  the 
buck-shot-gun  I’ve  seen  emptied  by  fellers  close 
up  to  the  wild  cattle  that  climbs  over  these  mount- 
ains without  doing  worse  than  getting  up  a scare 
for  them,”  said  Max,  as  his  now  noisy  paddle 
splashed  and  splashed  again. 


OCTOBER. 

Oh  crickets,  hush  your  boding  song ! 

I know  the  truth  it  makes  so  plain— 

Ye  say  that  autumn  dies  ere  long, 

And  soon  the  winter’s  wrath  and  wrong 
Will  chill  the  pallid  world  again. 

Oh,  mournful  wind  of  midnight,  cease 
To  breathe  your  low  prophetic  sigh; 

Too  clearly  for  my  spirit’s  peace 
I see  the  mellow  days’  decrease, 

And  feel  December  drawing  nigh. 

Fall  silently,  October  rain, 

Nor  take  that  wailing  under-tone— 

Nor  beat  so  loudly  on  the  pane 
The  sad,  monotonous  refrain 
Which  tells  me  summer-time  has  flown. 

Be  charier  of  your  golden  days, 

Oh  goldenest  month  of  all  the  throng ! 

Oh  pour  less  lavishly  your  rays  1 
Hoard  carefully  your  purple  haze, 

So  haply  it  may  last  more  long! 

Spendthrift  October  I art  thou  wise 
Who  wastest  in  thy  plenteous  prime 
More  beauty  on  the  earth  and  skies, 

More  hue  and  glow,  than  would  suffice 
To  brighten  all  the  winter-time  t 
Yes— better  autumn  all  delight. 

And  then  a winter  all  unblest. 

Than  months  of  mingled  dark  and  bright, 

Of  faded  tints  and  pallid  light, 

Imperfect  dreams  and  broken  rest. 

Ah,  better  if  our  life  could  know 
One  wholly  happy,  perfect  year. 

One  time  of  cloudless  joy  and  glow— 

And  then  its  days  of  rayless  woe— 

Than  this  commingled  hope  and  fear— 

This  doubt  and  dread  which  naught  consoles — 
Which  marks  our  brows  ere  manhood's  prime ; 
This  dark  uncertainty  which  rolls 
Like  chariot-wheels  across  our  souls. 

And  makes  us  old  before  our  time. 

So  pour  your  light,  October  skies, 

Oh  fairest  skies  which  ever  are! 

Put  on,  O Earth,  your  bravest  dyes. 

And  smile,  although  the  cricket  cries, 

And  winter  threatens  from  afar ! 


THE  HONEYMOON  HOTEL. 

If  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  and  want  to  be 
reminded  seriously  of  the  flight  of  Time,  I recom- 
mend you  (and  especially  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Chapel)  to  resort  to  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  The 
situation  is  “salubrious’’ — a word,  by-the-by, 
that  seems  exclusively  appropriated  by  advertis- 
ers— and  the  prospects  it  commands  sublime. 
The  charges,  it  is  true,  are  enormous ; but  then 
it  is  not  every  hotel  bill  in  which  a great  moral 
lesson  is  included.  It  is  located  on  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  at  the  foot  of  a stupendous 
cliff,  with  a broad  sloping  fringe  of  garden-ground 
intervening  between  it  and  the  sen.  The  cliff 
itself  has  also,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  (aided, 
as  I should  think,  by  the  suggestion  of  woman), 
been  partially  cultivated.  T1  e winding  paths 
that  have  been  cut  in  its  face  are  not  only  adorn- 
ed with  flowers,  which  awaken  thoughts,  if  not 
too  deep  for  tears,  at  least  of  the  deepest  wonder 
as  to  how  they  ever  got  there,  but  also  with  in- 
numerable arbors,  each  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  persons;  for  there  the  guests  of  the 
Honeymoon  Hotel  are  to  be  found  seated  in 
fond  pairs,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  ecstatic 
admiration  of  the  scenery.  The  panting  of  the 
visitor  gives  sufficient  notice  of  his  approach  to 
prevent  their  being  discovered  (as  they  often  are 
in  the  garden  below)  looking  at  one  another,  and 
apparently  with  but  one  arm  apiece.  These 
couples  are  all  young ; some  of  them  beautiful, 
and  I dare  say  accomplished.  They  are  egotistic, 
of  course,  or  rather  Dualistic.  They  have  their 
being  in  one  another.  Land  and  sea  seem  to  be 
made  for  them,  and  them  only ; and  I may  also 
add  the  Moon,  which  appears  to  have  almost  as 
great  an  attraction  for  them  as  for  the  tides. 
But  I am  anticipating.  Had  I had  any  idea  of 
the  objects  of  envy  that  would  be  presented  to 
my  notice,  I would  have  stopped  at  home  rather 
than  have  invaded,  in  company  with  my  middle- 
aged  consort,  this  Paradise,  where  every  Eve 
was  young  as  the  morn.  A broad  hint  of  the 
state  of  affairs  was  indeed  dropped  by  the  driver 
of  the  coach  which  conveyed  us  to  this  retreat 
from  the  railway  station ; but  at  that  time  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  our  plans. 

“ Going  to  the  ’Oneymoon  ’Otel,  are  you,  Sir?” 
said  he.  “A  very  favorite  place  that  is  with 
young  couples,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,"  add- 
ed he.  with  a glance  of  apology  (which  was  not 
by  any  means  accepted)  at  my  wife,  “ with  old 
uns  too." 

This  was  not  a pleasant  augury  for  our  self- 


complacency  during  our  little  trip,  I think ; and  j 
it  was  borne  out  bv  the  event.  We  were  most 
favorably  impressed,  however,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  hotel  itself  (which,  of  course,  does  not  go 
by  the  name  which  I .ave  given  to  it,  or  persons 
>ver  thirty  would  avoid  it) ; it  is  more  like  what 
s understvod  by  the  word  Bower  than  an  inn; 
yes,  a Bower  of  Beatitude.  It  is  overgrown 
with  roses  and  haney-suckles ; the  front-door 
bell  is  so  concealed  behind  a passion-flower  that 
a stranger  can  scarcely  find  it.  A gentle  cooing,  j 
issuing  from  a lofty  pigeon-house,  pervades  the  i 
spot,  as  though  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
human  ring-doves  within  this  Temple  of  Love.  1 
The  apartments  are  as  little  like  those  of  an  or- 
dinary hote4aa  of  a lodging-house.  They  are 
well,  and  eveu  tastefully  furnished,  ana  lavishly 
adorned  with  flowers.  Books  in  elegtnt  bind- 
ings, the  contents  of  which  are  principally  de- 
voted to  the  tender  passion,  are  strewed  about 
the  sitting-rooms.  Byron  and  Moore  seem  the 
favorite  authors.  The  tender  passages  are  un- 
derlined in  pencil,  and  there  are  copious  anno-, 
tations ; opposite  to  the  former  writer’s  absurd 
description  of  Lara,  I found  written  in  a female 
hand  : “ How  like  my  Charles !” 

The  above-mentioned  poets  are  not  particular- 
ly popular  with  us,  but  my  wife  and  I were  both 
annoyed  when  we  found  them  removed  upon  the 
second  day  of  our  stay,  and  works  of  a much 
more  sober  character  substituted  for  them : 
Hannah  More’s  works,  for  instance,  instead  of 
Moore's.  This  was  not  the  first  slight  that  cad 
been  put  upon  us  on  account  of  our  advanced 
time  of  life.  I noticed  that  the  waiter  never 
ventured  to  enter  any  other  sitting-room  but  ours 
without  first  knocking  at  the  door,  to  apprise  the 
devoted  pair  within.  Now  he  never  knocked  at 
our  door.  There  was,  of  course,  no  particular 
reason  why  he  should,  but  I think  (and  my  wife 
thought  so  to)  it  would  have  been  more  delicate 
in  him  to  have  done  so. 

The  sitting-rooms  all  opened  upon  a lovely 
lawn,  with  rustic  benches,  adapted  for  two  per- 
sons sitting  pretty  close  to  one  another ; and, 
besides,  there  was  a veranda  similarly  provided. 
The  inmates  of  the  hotel  shrunk  from  all  public 
notice,  and  studiously  avoided  the  acquaintance 
and  even  the  observation  of  their  fellow-couples, 
but  this  veranda  afforded,  nevertheless,  some  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  the  natural  historian.  I 
subjoin  some  Observations  upon  Early  Fairs — 
that  is,  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  newly- 
married  couples,  as  observed  daily  from  a shad- 
ed spot  in  our  own  parlor,  and  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye. 

The  male  bird  is  first  seen.  lie  perches  him- 
self on  a bench  outside,  and  casts  retrospective 
glances  into  the  sitting-room  for  the  coming  of 
the  Beloved  Object  to  make  his  tea.  He  is  at- 
tired in  as  gorgeous  plumage  as  though  he  were 
about  to  perambulate  Fall  Mall,  instead  of  stroll 
upon  the  sea-shore  all  day.  The  newspaper  lies 
folded  on  his  knee.  What  are  politics  or  polem- 
ics to  Edwin  when  he  is  waiting  for  his  Emma. 
Presently  there  is  a flutter  of  some  ample  but 
delicate  substance,  and  out  she  comes,  in  muslin, 
radiant  as  a star.  She  stoops  down  and  presses 
her  coral  lips  to  his  sublime  forehead,  then  stands 
with  one  hand  lightly  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
looking  out  upon  the  cerulean  deep.  She  says 
something  in  a soft  bewitching  tone,  eulogistic 
of  the  scenery.  He  replies  with  some  pretty 
compliment  upon  herself.  She  pats  his  manly 
cheek  rebukingly,  and  steps  on  to  the  lawn  to 
pluck  a flower  for  his  button-hole ; in  doing  so, 
she  catches  sight  of  the  present  writer,  blushes 
like  the  rose  she  has  gathered,  and  flits  back  with 
the  dreadful  news  that  they  are  not  entirely  alone. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pantomimes  in  the  world. 
In  some  cases  this  performance  is  repeated,  morn- 
ing after  morning;  but  in  others  the  perform- 
ance, after  a day  or  two,  varies  considerably. 
Edwin  gradually  awakens  from  his  dream  of 
bliss,  and  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Times. 

I hear  him  ringing  for  the  waiter  and  inquiring, 
in  a tone  of  solicitude,  if  there  are  Prawns  tor 
breakfast.  If  he  is  a sluggard  by  nature,  his 
old  habit  reasserts  itself,  arid  Emma  will  present 
herself  first  in  the  veranda,  making  a sunshine 
in  that  shady  place.  She  cuts  the  newspaper  for 
her  lord,  but  never  reads  it ; she  may  hold  it  up 
before  her,  but  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  upside 
down.  If  a smile  irradiates  her  pretty  face,  it 
is  of  him  she  is  thinking.  Presently  the  wretch 
comes  down  to  receive  his  tribute  of  a kiss  (I 
hear  it  through  the  open  window  so  distinctly, 
that  it  gives  me  quite  a thrill),  after  which  begins 
a tinkling  of  spoons — I allude  to  the  breakfast 
service — and  tender  muffled  talk.  On  the  third 
morning  the  male  bird  smokes  in  the  veranda, 
and  I perceive  that,  instead  of  the  pair  of  shiny 
shoes  in  which  he  has  previously  appeared,  he 
wears  slippers.  The  next  day  I catch  him  oc- 
casionally taking  out  his  watch,  as  though  time 
was  going  just  a little  slow  at  the  Honeymoon 
Hotel ; at  the  end  of  the  week  he  yawns.  I am 
sorry  for  Emma : but  I can  not  say  that  I am  dis- 
pleased upon  my  own  account.  The  contempla- 
tion of  that  unalloved  bliss  was  something  too 
aggravating.  Besides,  I feel  myself  so  superior 
to  this  careless  bridegroom;  I should  treat  his 
Emma  so  differently  if  she  were  my  Emma ; it 
seems  to  me  that  I should  never  get  tired  of  her 
winning  ways. 

When  I said  that  these  happy  couples  made  no 
acquaintance  with  their  fellow-pairs,  I did  not 
mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  took  no  notice 
of  one  another;  quite  the  reverse.  The  rival 
Emmas  would  regard  one  another,  when  each 
thought  the  other  was  not  looking,  with  he  eye 
of  a professional  valuer  or  broker ; one,  so  to 
speak,  took  stock  of  he  other  from  head  to  foot, 
and  certainly  did  not  overestimate  her  value — 
the  other  Edwin’s  bargain.  Yes,  I am  quite 
confident,  from  the  expression  of  their  faces 
while  making  these  calculations,  that  they  were 
not  extravagant  ones.  The  bridegroom  might 
be  injudicious  enough  to  praise,  but  But  bride  . 


only  appraised.  She  took  no  notice  of  the  other 
husbands  whatever.  You  see  there  was  only  one 
man  in  the  world  as  far  as  she  was  concerned ; 
but  she  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  for  her  Ed- 
win (although  he  was  almost  an  angel)  there  was 
only  one  woman.  At  least  upon  no  other  ground 
can!  account  for  her  evident  hostility  toward  those 
who  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  and  innocent  as  her- 
self. As  for  the  rival  Edwins,  they  were  not  aware 
of  each  other’s  existence. 

The  position  of  my  wife  and  myself  among 
these  ring-doves  was  incongruous  and  embar- 
rassing enough;  but  if  a gentleman  and  his 
family  were  to  arrive  at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel, 
I do  not  know  what  would  be  done.  The  dip- 
lomatic waiter  would  have  to  explain  to  him,  I 
suppose,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of 
that  establishment  altogether.  There  is  no  ac- 
commodation for  children  ; no  facilities  for  the 
entertainment  of  “parties”  exceeding  two  in 
number.  The  vehicles  kept  on  hire  are  gener- 
ally of  that  description  which  Mr.  Punch  has 
associated  with  sending  articles  to  the  wash; 
small  basket-carriages,  in  which  Edwin  lolls  like 
a lotus-eater  while  Emma  drives  the  pony.  Since 
the  institution  of  the  Ark,  in  fact,  I should  doubt 
whether  any  dwelling-place  has  been  constructed 
so  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  Pairs  as  the 
Honeymoon  Hotel.  It  is  not  adapted  for  the 
sober  joys  of  matrimony,  but  is  an  asylum  de- 
voted to  young  persons  laboring  under  mental 
delusion,  intoxication,  delirium.  There  is  no 
visible  restraint  put  upon  the  patients ; the  rooms 
are  padded  only  in  the  sense  of  being  exceeding- 
ly comfortable ; yet  the  treatment  pursued  seems 
to  be  most  efficacious.  In  a week,  or  a fortnight 
at  most,  there  is  a sensible  improvement  in  al- 
most every  case.  First,  there  are  lucid  inter- 
vals ; and  in  time  Reason  completely  reassumes 
her  sway. 

The  intelligent  proprietor  favored  me  with 
many  curious  anecdotes  concerning  the  afflicted 
persons  who  resorted  to  his  establishment ; but 
I do  not  consider  myself  justified  in  repeating 
them.  The  patients  referred  to  are  all  thor- 
oughly cured,  and  might  recognize  with  pain  the 
description  of  their  short-lived  lunacy.  Upon 
the  whole,  I may  say  that  no  reformatory  or 
other  institution  for  the  amelioration  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures which  I have  inspected,  ever  af- 
forded me  so  much  interest  as  did  my  observa- 
tions at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  To  the  friends 
of  “Those  who  are  about  to  marry,”  I can  most 
conscientiously  recommend  this  well-conducted 
retreat ; while  even  over  elderly  couples — for  no 
bachelor  would  of  course  be  admitted — the  place 
will  be  found  to  exercise  a wholesome  effect.  It 
will  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  that  period 
of  their  lives  which  they  are  accustomed  to  sen- 
timentally regret  as  its  palmy  time.  The  bill  be- 
ing framed,  like  every  thing  else,  for  the  benefif 
of  young  couples  only,  may  be  thought  by  others 
a little  extortionate ; but  then,  as  I before  ob- 
served, a great  moral  lesson  is  included  (along 
with  the  fees  to  servants).  It  will  be  most  un- 
mistakably impressed  upon  you  that  you  are  not 
so  young  as  you  used  to  be ; that  you  are  out  of 
the  category  of  Honeymoon  couples  altogether ; 
and  that  the  description  of  bliss  of  which  you  are 
perhaps  an  impatient  spectator,  may  be  destined 
for  your  boys  and  girls  in  due  time,  but  never 
more  for  you. 

I confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I did  feel  just  a little  envious.  Was  it 
wrong  ? Ah,  but  if  you  had  only  seen  the  Emma ! 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  in  our  stolid,  long- 
wedded  matter-of-fact  fashion,  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  notwithstanding 
that  I saw  we  excited  pity.  Our  beautiful  little 
sitting-room  was  taken  over  our  heads,  as  it 
were,  by  a couple  of  young  people,  evidently  in 
the  worst  stage  of  the  local  malady,  and  whose 
united  ages  could  not  have  exceeded  forty.  1 
heard  the  female  patient  make  some  remark 
concerning  me,  as  I passed  them  in  the  hall, 
which  I felt  sure  was  of  a complimentary  char- 
acter, but  being  a little  deaf,  1 could  not  catch 
the  exact  words. 

“What  was  it  that  charming  pretty  girl  said 
about  vie  ?”  inquired  I of  my  consort  as  we  drova 
away. 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you  that  she  is  pretty," 
replied  she,  severely;  “but  her  remark  was: 
* How  like  that  gentleman  is  to  dear  papa ! ’ ” 

“Well,  my  love,”  replied  I,  “the  coachman 
was  right ; we  had  no  business  at  the  Honey- 
moon Hotel,  for  we  are  a pair  of  old  uns.” 

“ Yet  he  added,”  said  my  wife,  with  a touch- 
ing tenderness,  “ that  we  should  find  it  pleasant, 
nevertheless,  and  I think  we  did  so.” 

“ My  dear,”  said  I,  “you  are  an  angel and 
although  I dare  say  the  remark  has  been  heard 
often  enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Honey- 
moon Hotel,  I doubt  if  it  was  ever  bo  near  the 
truth. 


AN  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER. 

The  Quarter-Master-General  has  requested  us 
to  publish  the  portrait  of  a soldier  who  died  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1864:,  in  the  Armory  Square  Mili- 
tary Hospital  in  the  city  of  Washington.  When 
brought  to  the  hospital  this  soldier  was  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  give  any  information  as  to  his 
name,  regiment,  or  corps ; and  on  searching  his 
effects,  which  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  prop- 
er officer  of  the  Government,  a sum  of  money 
and  the  nmbrotype  or  ferrotype  of  a child  were 
found.  Surgeon  D.  W.  Bliss,  then  in  charge 
of  the  hospital,  caused  a photograph  to  be  taken 
after  death,  which  we  publish  on  page  681  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  restoration  of  his  effects  to  his 
wife  or  child.  Any  inquiries  in  regard  to  him, 
with  duplicates  of  the  portrait  of  a child  sup- 
posed to  be  his,  and  found  among  his  effects, 
should,  with  other  proof  of  relationship,  be  ad- 
dressed to  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
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DEMOCRATIC  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York  City  is  the  grand  political  rendez- 
vous of  the  Democratic  p:.; . in  this  State.  Blot 
out  the  city  and  the  State  i overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican. " The  great  question  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts at  any  momentous  crisis  is,  Can  we  over- 
come the  Democratic  majority  of  the  metropo- 
lis ? It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the 
Democratic  party  should  have  “demonstrated” 
on  the  largest  possible  scale  in  New  York  City. 
Of  course,  the  whole  thing  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Tammany  organization,  which  in  July 
showed  the  measure  of  its  shrewdness  in  the 
nomination  of  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  in  the 
announcement  of  a political  platform  which  on 
the  one  hand  undermines  the  basis  of  our  nation- 
al credit,  and  on  the  other  distinctly  proposes  rev- 
olution as  the  remedy  of  Democratic  discontent. 
These  results,  to  be  sure,  are  not  all  to  be  ac- 
credited to  the  Tammany  Society  alone;  Wade 
Hampton  and  other  representatives  of  the  late 
Confederacy  had  their  say,  and  Vallandigham 
was  not  without  a voice. 

Tammany  Hall  was  the  centre  of  this  recent 
demonstration.  And  how  appropriate  it  was 
that  General  “Baldy”  Smith,  who  has  venti- 
lated his  not  altogether  unprejudiced  notions  of 
Grant's  generalship  in  the  New  Y'ork  World, 
should  become  the  chairman  of  this  grand  Dem- 
ocratic mass  meeting ! General  M‘Clellan  had 
been  invited  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  but,  as 
politely  as  possible,  he  had  said  to  the  Commit- 
tee, “No,  gentlemen,  I thank  you.”  But  the 
General  could  not  refrain  from  doing  General 
Grant  justice  in  the  very  face  of  those  who  had 
heaped  upon  the  latter  such  a shower  of  calum- 
nies— he  has  “ the  highest  respect  for  the  serv- 
ices he  has  rendered  our  countiy.  ” 

We  need  not  publish  in  detail  the  speeches 
which  were  made  by  Sanford  E.  Church, 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  Mayor  Hoffman,  and  Al- 
len C.  Beach;  the  trite  arguments  of  these 
politicians  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need 
either  mention  or  refutation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
there  was  an  immense  crowd  in  attendance,  and 
an  immense  procession,  and  that  the  Democrats 
were  satisfied.  The  affair  reminds  us  of  two 
former  occasions  of  the  same  sort,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  party — and  both  were  fol- 
lowed by  a crushing  Democratic  defeat. 


THE  SETTING  STAR. 

Set,  pallid  star,  the  yellow  light 
Is  waking  o’er  the  slopes  of  com, 

The  autumiied  woods  upon  the  height 
Are  golden-penciled  by  the  morn. 

Set,  fading  star,  the  happy  sky 
Is  blushing  at  the  kiss  of  day. 

Set,  ere  thy  saddened  lustre  die 
In  the  rich  rays  that  track  his  way. 

Set,  darkened  star,  the  silver  stream 
That  toned  thy  image  through  the  night 
Will  lose  it  soon  in  fuller  gleam : 

Set,  ere  it  learn  a new  delight. 

Tremble  no  longer  on  the  brink, 

Droop  downward,  seeking  skies  of  rest, 
Droop  downward,  setting  star,  and  sink 
Before  the  twilight  leaves  the  west. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  ALTER  CHARACTERS 

AS  WELL  AS  CASES. 

There  is  not  a pleasanter  sea-side  resort  in 
the  courtry  than  Sand  Haven,  and  it  is  most  es- 
pecially pleasant  because,  possessing  all  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  Newport  and  Long  Branch,  it  also 
has  a quiet  which  they  never  enjoy — at  least  never 
in  the  season.  It  is  an  old  town  with  a quaint 
history — not  unlike  that  of  dozens  of  other  towns 
along  our  northeastern  coast,  but  still  interesting 
alike  to  annual  antiquarian  visitors  like  myself, 
and  the  casual  fashionables,  like  the  score  of 
others,  who  are  here  now.  The  beach  is  very 
fine,  the  sea  view  very  grand,  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  a mile  or  two  back  from  the  beach, 
very  picturesque,  and  of  a character  to  make  one 
wonder  why  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  ga- 
ble-roofed houses,  with  such  immense  dormer 
windows,  gave  the  town  such  a misnomer  as  Sand 
Haven. 

Its  attractions  are  greatest  for  old  people  like 
myself,  but  yon  are  not  to  imagine  that  there  are 
no  young  people  to  be  found  here.  It  is  chiefly 
the  resort  of  quiet  people,  but  you  are  not  to  in- 
fer that  no  “rapid’  men  or  “lively”  ladies  ever 
come  here  in  the  summer.  Its  economy  makes 
it  the  resort  of  people  with  shattered  fortunes  as 
well  as  shattered  constitutions,  but  you  are  not 
to  suppose  that  all  the  visitors  and  residents  are 
shabby-genteel  people  and  consumptives.  For 
we  have,  among  both  the  visitors  and  the  resi- 
dents, young  and  gay,  healthy  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple ; and  there  can  not  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world  more  charming  young  women,  or  more 
perfect  young  gentlemen,  than  the  pair  of  cofiples 
of  Sand  Haven  whose  romance  has  just  con- 
cluded with  the  present  season,  and  of  which  this 
is  the  faithful  chronicle. 

You  must  know  that  we  have  no  grand  hotels 
and  summer  cottages  here  as  at  Newport  and 
Long  Branch.  The  visitors  to  Sand  Haven  beach 
find  comfortable  shelter  and  good  board  in  these 
same  gable-roofed  and  dormer-windowed  houses 
of  the  residents.  And  each  resident  thinks  it  as 
obligatory  on  him  or  her  to  take  a summer  board- 
er or  two,  as  a good  Methodist  does  to  care  for 
at  least  one  Minister  during  Conference.  And 
one  of  the  most  prompt  and  pleasing  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  remunerative  duty  is  the  Widow 
Pernell,  whose  little  Gothic-like  cottage  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  the  village — at  least  it  has 
been  heretofore,  though  I should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  next  ^sasqp-  yviH.  revea^  a dccli»a 


its  popularity,  since  Jennie  and  Kate,  who  were 
the  secrets  of  the  old  house’s  attractiveness,  have 
flown,  or  fled,  or  been  abstracted,  as  you  may 
choose  to  call  it  when  you  get  through. 

The  Widow  Pernell’s  girls  are  by  all  odds,  and 
for  that  matter  have  been  for  three  or  four  sea- 
sons back,  a little  the  prettiest  of  the  pretty  gills 
in  the  town,  visitors  or  residents.  They  are  of 
the  Saxon  type — fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  coral- 
lipped, rosy-cheeked,  with  skins  as  white  and 
transparent  as  alabaster,  and  that  skin  so  smooth 
and  soft  that  one’s  very  fingers  ache  to  touch  it. 
Then  they  are  so  pleasant  in  their  manner,  so 
winning  in  their  ways,  so  cheerful,  obliging,  com- 
plaisant, innocent,  and  modest,  that  they  have 
won  the  favor  of  all  who  visited  the  house. 

The  ages  of  Jennie  and  Kate  are  respectively 
twenty-one  and  nineteen,  and,  of  course,  they 
have  had  for  years  back  plenty  of  admirers.  All 
kinds  of  flattering  compliments  were  paid  to 
them.  But  they  took  no  heed  of  all  these  smart 
sayings  and  tender  looks ; they  thought  that 
every  one  was  singularly  kind  to  them,  and  they 
endeavored  to  respond  to  it  by  making  them- 
selves as  agreeable  and  as  chatty  as  they  possibly 
could.  Indeed,  some  conceited  fops  imagined 
because  they  received  a cheerful  answer  and  a 
smiling  glance  that  they  had  made  an  impres- 
sion. Nothing  of  the  sort!  They  were  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  they  were  away. 

The  fact  is,  the  girls  were  too  constantly  and 
closely  occupied  to  pay  any  attention  to  side- 
winded  remarks,  direct  compliments,  and  the 
somewhat  impudent  leers  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  There  were  so  many  to  serve,  so 
many  demands  to  honor,  so  many  wants  to  sup- 
ply, that  they  had  as  much  as  they  could  do 
without  adding  to  their  task  the  nuisance  of  list- 
ening to  the  rubbish  which  would  have  been 
poured  into  their  ears  if  they  had  had  time  to 
listen  to  it  or  had  given  the  opportunity  for  it  to 
have  been  done.  In  fact,  the  girls  had  so  grown 
into  womanhood,  surrounded  by  flirts,  and  were 
so  thoroughly  schooled  by  witnessing  the  arts  of 
others  in  flirtation,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  ed- 
ucation and  natural  inclination  combining  they 
were  perfect  little  coquettes.  But  they  coquetted 
without  design,  with  just  the  same  innocence 
that  the  bee  coquets  with  the  flower;  and  in 
all  the  love  scenes  which  naturally  ensued  they 
were  so  lively,  so  lovely,  so  kindly,  and  sensible 
withal,  that  the  susceptible  youths,  who  were  con- 
tinually protesting  and  proposing,  could  never  re- 
call a premeditated  encouragement  on  their  part, 
or  any  thing  harsh  in  the  laughing  refusals  which 
were  sure  to  ollow  their  proposals.  They  laughed 
at  love,  and  laughed  through  life  as  merry  as 
crickets  and  busy  as  bees  about  the  Gothic  hive 
which  their  old  mother  with  their  aid  kept  in 
such  perfect  trim. 

The  earliest  applicant  for  a room  at  Mrs.  Per- 
nell’s  this  season  now  past  was  Mr.  Gerald  Payne, 
a young  professional  man — a physician,  I believe, 
but  one  by  courtesy  rather  than  practice.  He 
had  more  money  than  patients,  and  could  afford 
to  neglect  the  few  he  had  while  he  spent  the 
summer  at  the  beach ; and  being  of  a quiet  and 
somewhat  sentimental  turn  of  mind  he  chose 
Sand  Haven  and  the  Widow  Pernell’s  as  the  place 
for  a summer’s  dream  in  ’68. 

He  came  to  Sand  Haven  and  lounged  on  the 
beach  for  a day  or  two  alone,  and  then , like  all 
the  rest  of  them,  he  succumbed  to  the  indoor 
attractions,  and  lounged  about  the  Widow  Per- 
nell’s, preferring  to  listen  to  the  singing  of 
her  pretty  birds  rather  than  to  those  of  nature. 

, l have  since  been  told  that  he  had  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Pernell  on  the  first  evening  of  bis  stay  that 
her  “daughters  were  full  of  spirits,”  and  that,  a 
few  days  after,  encountering  Kate  with  a broom 
in  her  hand  sweeping  the  little  parlor  and  sing- 
ing as  she  swept,  he  had  remarked,  “Yon  must 
be  a very  happy  young  lady,  Miss  Kate,  yon  are 
always  singing  at  your  work." 

“ Oh  yes ! I suppose  I sing  just  as  you  gen- 
tlemen whistle  at  your  work — ‘for  want  of 
thought.’  ” 

“ Ah ! but  some  men  whistle  when  planning 
deepest ; are  we  to  suppose  you  are  plotting  mis- 
chief when  you  sing  ? I shall  have  to  give  you 
credit  then  for  doing  much.” 

“I  won’t  admit  that  I mean  mischief;  Jennie 
is  the  mischief  plotter — at  least  the  mischief  has 
come  to  her ; she  is  woefully  changed  lately.  She 
used  to  be  as  merry  as  a cricket  and  as  happy  as 
I am.  Now  ‘see  where  the  poor  tiling  comes 
moping.”’ 

“I  fancied  your  sister  was  of  a more  senti- 
mental turn  of  mind  than  yourself.  ” 

“So  she  is  lately,  but  it  is  a new  character  for 
her,  I assure  you." 

Jennie  had  entered  the  room  and  blushed  as 
she  comprehended  these  last  sentences.  Had 
they  indeed  noticed  a change  in  her  manner  ? 
Had  she  indeed  changed  in  character  ? She  was 
forced  to  admit  she  had ; but  what  or  who  had 
effected  the  metamorphosis  ? Perhaps  the  ex- 
planation was  to  be  found  in  her  first  words. 

“ I congratulate  you,  Mr.  Payne,”  she  said ; 
“you  are  to  have  a delightful  companion  in  the 
house.” 

“You  should  have  previously  congratulated 
me  on  already  possessing  two,”  he  replied,  trying 
to  be  gallant. 

Jennie  blushed,  but  Katie  burlesqued  his  man- 
ner, and  laughed  at  his  sentiment ; then  Jennie 
hastened,  with  some  little  confusion,  to  explain. 

“Mother  has  a letter,”  she  said,  “from  Mr. 
Gregory — the  one  who  was  here  last  summer, 
Katie— and  he  is  coming  down  to  stay  the  sum- 
mer through  with  us.  Y ou  do  not  seem  overglad.  ” 

Katie  had  evinced  a sudden  serious  or  senti- 
mental disposition  on  this  announcement,  and 
when  her  sister  noticed  and  remarked  on  it,  she 
blushed  as  palpably  as  her  sister  had.  But  she 
recovered  herself  with  more  readiness,  and  in- 
stantly replied, 

“Oh,  I see  no  reason  to  be  glad.  The  two 
1 ^tlemen  will  be  either  bathing  or  smoking  all 


the  time,  and  in  either  case  we  shall  see  nothing 
of  them,  for  there  is  no  object  in  Nature  so  re- 
pulsive to  me  as  a man  in  a bathing -suit  or 
smoking  a pipe.  ” 

“Why,  Katie!”  exclaimed  Jennie. 

“ Now,  don’t  be  prudish,  Jennie,”  retorted  the 
lively  little  beauty ; “you  know  you  feel  the  same 
way,  and  I don’t  see  why  we  need  concetti  it. 
But  I am  glad  Mr.  Gregory  is  coming,  for  he  is 
a clever,  good  fellow,  and  you  used  to  be  real 
fond  of  him.” 

Mr.  Gregory  duly  made  his  appearance,  and 
was  duly  installed  in  his  old  quarters.  The  duty 
of  receiving  him  devolved  on  Jennie.  She  and 
Katie  and  Mr.  Payne  w ere  in  the  parlor — Jennie 
knitting ; Katie  chatting  like  a little  chatter-box, 
and  saying  all  sorts  of  saucy  things  to  Mr.  Payne, 
unmindful  of  the  exclamations  and  frowns  of  her 
sister ; while  Payne  lounged  on  the  sofa,  and  in- 
dolently admired  the  handsome  Jennie  at  the  win- 
dow. But  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gregory  in 
the  distance — Jennie  from  her  place  at  the  win- 
dow had  discovered  him — Katie  in  some  confusion 
fled  from  the  room,  declaring  she  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  see  any  one,  “except  you,”  she  said  to 
Mr.  Payne,  on  noticing  her  error,  “and  you  are 
quite  domiciled  now ; I look  on  you  quite  as  one 
of  the  family.” 

Jennie  at  this  bent  lower  than  ever  over  her 
knitting,  and  Payne  stammered  out  half  aloud, 
half  to  himself,  some  stupid  answer  or  comment 
on  the  young  girl’s  words. 

Jennie  soon  put  aside  blushes,  and  knitting, 
too,  to  receive  the  new  guest,  and  was  most  pro- 
fuse in  her  welcome  of  Mr.  Gregory.  Payne  saw, 
with  some  discontent,  that  the  young  man  was, 
by  virtue  of  a former  season  in  the  house,  on 
most  excellent  terms  wfith  the  young  lady ; he 
noticed  the  cordiality  and  ease  of  Miss  Jennie’s 
welcome,  and  not  being  a very  profound  student 
or  close  observer  of  human  character,  concluded 
at  once  that  the  ease,  as  well  as  the  cordiality, 
was  due,  not  only  to  the  familiarity,  but  also  to 
the  affectionate  nature  of  their  former  intercourse. 
“Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  other,”  as  the  poet 
says ; but  most  we  err  when  judging  of  the  mo- 
tives, feelings,  thoughts,  and  passions  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

When  the  two  young  men  were  introduced, 
they  glared  at  each  other  for  a minute  or  two. 

“This  Mr.  Gregory,”  said  Payne  to  himself, 
“is  here  to  make  love;  he  looks  it  in  his  dress 
and  style.  He’s  good-looking,  too,  and  has  the 
inside  track  of  me.” 

“ I wonder  how  long  this  chap  has  been  here,” 
said  Mr.  Gregory  to  himself.  “He  has  been 
making  love,  that's  evident ; but  I rather  fancy 
it’s  not  to  Jennie,  or  she  wouldn’t  be  so  delighted 
to  see  me.  It  must  be  Kate.” 

Another  wise  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  this ! 

It  was  not  until  nightfall  that  Katie  again 
made  her  appearance.  It  was  at  the  tea-table, 
and  she  looked  all  blushes  and  beauty,  and  gave 
the  tips  of  her  Augers  to  Mr.  Gregory  with  as 
much  hesitancy  as  a miss  of  thirteen.  He  was 
evidently  oveijoyed  to  see  her  again,  and  said  so, 
in  a stammering  way ; but  only  to  add  to  her 
confusion.  He  offered  her  a seat  at  the  table 
beside  him,  but  she  took  care  to  avoid  accepting 
it,  and,  seating  herself  beside  Mr.  Payne,  re- 
marked “that  this  was  her  place.”  And  Jen- 
nie, speaking  with  unusual  liveliness,  added, 
“You  shall  sit  next  to  me,  Mr.  Gregory.  I’ve 
no  doubt  we  shall  get  along  charmingly.  ’ 

Gregory  did  not  smile  and  bow  as  he  should 
have  done,  and  Mr.  Payne  only  scowled  across 
the  room  at  him. 

A week  of  the  most  comical  adventures  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Gregory  was,  in  Mr.  Payne’s  opin- 
ion, almost  engaged  to  Miss  Jennie,  and  she  was 
desperately  fond  of  him.  She  was  as  lively  as  a 
cricket  in  Mr.  Gregory’s  company — as  silent  as 
a mouse  in  his  own.  While  she  was  sad  and 
sentimental  with  him,  she  was  most  pleasantly 
sharp  and  agreeably  sarcastic  with  Mr.  Gregory. 
If  they  went  to  the  beach,  Jennie  was  sure  to 
avoid,  and  Kate  appeared  only  too  eager  to  ac- 
cept his  escort.  And  the  natural  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  that  while  Mr.  Payne  believed 
Mr.  Gregory  to  be  in  love  with  Jennie  and  she 
rather  fond  of  him,  Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  real- 
ly been  in  love  with  Kate  for  a whole  season, 
was  certain  that  Payne  had  secured  that  fair 
damsel,  and  that  she  was  only  too  fond  of  him. 

The  quartette  went  to  church  together : Mr. 
Payne  offered  his  arm  to  Jennie,  and  somehow, 
by  a seeming  arrangement  and  natural  under- 
standing between  the  girls,  Kate  accepted  it, 
while,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  a little  to  the 
confusion  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Jennie  seized  his  arm 
with  what  appeared  to  Mr.  Payne  an  undue 
haste ; and  thus  the  girls  marched  off  with  each 
other’s  lovers.  By  a similar  seemingly  precon- 
certed arrangement  Jennie  was  seated  as  far  as 
possible  from  Mr.  Payne  and  next  to  Mr.  Greg- 
ory in  the  pew,  while  Kate  slily  slipped  her  mo- 
ther between  herself  and  Mr.  Payne.  This  little 
trick  was  the  only  consolation  which  the  day  and 
the  service  offered  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Payne  man- 
aged to  have  a little  serious  talk  with  Jennie, 
though  mainly  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
who,  deprived  of  the  company  of  Katie  (that 
young  lady,  contrary  to  her  usual  wont,  having 
somewhat  secluded  herself  of  late),  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  intruding  upon  Jennie  and 
Mr.  Payne.  “He  makes  himself  agreeable  to 
the  sister  when  the  other  is  absent.  Decidedly 
politic  young  man  he  is,”  thought  Gregory.  As 
for  Jennie,  she  was  half  delighted,  half  vexed  at 
this  play  of  cross-purposes,  while  Mr.  Payne  was 
thoroughly  provoked  at  the  want  of  considera- 
tion on  Mr.  Gregory’s  part.  The  same  evening 
the  two  young  men  asked  the  girls  to  take  a 
walk,  and  they  accepted,  but,  either  through  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  girls  or  confusion  on 
that  of  the  men,  Jennie  walked  with  Gregory 
and  Kate  with  Mr.  Payne ; and  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  two  lovers  the  girls  seemed  to  eaiov 


their  companions  very  much  indeed.  The  hi- 
larity of  Jennie  on  this  occasion,  so  timid  and 
retiring  when  alone  with  him,  was  most  harass- 
ing to  Mr.  Payne ; while  the  lively  chatting  of 
Katie,  so  quiet  and  reserved  with  him,  by  no 
means  had  the  soothing  effect  of  music  on  Mr. 
Gregory. 

“Katie  has  grown  to  be  a very  beautiful  girl 
since  you  were  here,  Mr.  Gregory,”  remarked 
Jennie,  as  they  caught  the  laugh  of  that  young 
lady  above  the  roar  of  the  breakers. 

“She  is  perfectly  lovely!”  he  exclaimed,  with 
ardor. 

“ Isn’t  she?  That’s  what  all  the  young  men 
who  come  to  Sand  Haven  say.” 

Gregory  groaned. 

“I  suppose  she  has  had  plenty  of  offers.” 

“Any  number,”  replied  Jennie,  “ such  as  they 
were.” 

“And  the  bus  accepted  none.”  questioned 
Gregory,  hastily. 

“ None  as  yet.” 

“Not  even — his?” 

“His?  whose?” 

“Payne’s — Dr.  Payne’s?” 

Jennie  stopped  short,  and  stared  at  him  in 
some  surprise. 

“Do  you  not  think  that  Katie  and  Payne  are 
engaged  ?"  he  queried  again. 

“1  never  heard  of  it,”  she  answered,  with  a 
perplexed  and  astonished  look  on  her  face. 

“Do  you  not  think  the  indications  are  very 
strong  that  there  is  or  will  be  such  an  engage- 
ment ?” 

“I  can’t  believe  it  possible,”  she  answered, 
in  a tone  which  was  meant  less  for  him  than 
herself. 

This  conversation  had  a singularly  enlivening 
effect  on  Gregory,  but  Miss  Jennie  became  de- 
pressed in  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
once  or  twice  during  the  walk,  after  the  couples 
had  joined  each  other,  she  gave  some  instances 
of  being  in  a bad  humor  with  her  sister.  In 
fact,  so  sarcastic  and  ill-natured  was  one  of  her 
replies  that  Kate,  somewhat  hurt,  had  answered : 

“Why,  Jennie,  I never  saw  you  so  cross.” 

And  Jennie  had  deigned  no  reply.  But  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  home  Katie  had  gone 
to  her  sister,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  spoken 
to  her  in  the  manner  she  had.  But  still  Jennie 
refused  any  explanation  save  the  assertion  that 
it  was  “better  to  be  openly  ill-natured  than  se- 
cretly deceitful.”  And  thereupon  Katie  had  re- 
marked that  Jennie  had  apparently  determined 
to  be  both.  And  further  on  in  the  discussion, 
which  resulted  in  no  explanations  or  understand- 
ing, Katie  remarked  with  equal  justice  that  Jen-  • 
nie’s  character  had  suddenly  changed  for  the 
worse.  And  thereupon  Jennie  had  retorted  that 
Katie  had  lately  thrown  aside  her  old  nature, 
and  was  as  changed  in  character  as  in  heart. 
And  in  such  criminations  and  recrimination! 
they  rapidly  progressed  to  angry  and  disappoint 
ed  woman’s  great  Lethe — a flood  of  tears ! 

Something  of  the  same  circumstances  led  Mr. 
Gregory  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Payne,  but  it  wa* 
not  so  much  to  remonstrate  with  him  as  to  ex- 
plain to  him  his  situation.  He  was  satisfied 
that  a mutual  understanding  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  both.  Jennie’s  denial  of  any  engage- 
ment between  Katie  and  Mr.  Payne  had  great- 
ly encouraged  him,  and  when  Payne  answered 
“Come  in”  to  the  knock  of  Mr.  Gregory,  that 
gentleman  entered  with  a clearly  defined  smile 
illuminating  his  countenance,  and  beautifying  it, 
as  a smile  always  does  any  face,  male  or  female, 
though  unfortunately  few  people  seem  to  know 
this  simple  fact  of  physiognomy. 

But  encountering  the  not  over-pleasant  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Gregory  became  some- 
what confused,  and  he  discovered  the  task  of  ex- 
planation was  not  so  easy  as  he  had  imagined. 

“ I called  to — to  ask  the  pleasure  of  a cigar 
with  you,”  he  began,  hesitatingly. 

“Certainly,  Sir,  certainly,”  said  Payne,  po- 
litely, but  very  stiffly.  “ Take  a chair.” 

“ Thank  you.  You  smoke  a pipe,  I see.” 

“Yes.” 

“I  never  did — I prefer  the  cigar.”  Then, 
hesitating  for  a moment,  as  if  in  want  of  another 
idea,  or  undecided  how  to  begin,  he  at  length 
took  refuge  in  the  pipe  again,  and  asked,  simply 
enough : 

“Meerschaums?” 

Payne  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  and 
witli  something  of  a scowL  At  length,  handing 
him  the  pipe,  he  asked : 

“ Do  you  know  the  article  when  you  see  it  ?” 

For  half  an  hour  Mr.  Gregory  talked  of  every 
thing  without  interest,  much  to  the  amazement 
of  Payne,  who  at  length  really  began  to  imagine 
that  his  companion  was  a little  simple-minded. 
He  might  have  been  talking  about  the  bush  to 
this  day  if  Payne  had  not,  to  aid  him  out  of  a 
long  speech  in  which  he  had  plunged  -without 
consideration,  and  in  winch  he  had  become  in- 
extricably confused,  remarked  very  quietly : 

“You  seem  to  be  in  high  spirits  to-day.” 

“ And  I think  I have  great  reason  to  be.  The 
fact  is,  I came  to  tell  you  about  the  cause  of  my 
great  happiness,  and  to — well — really  to  come  to 
a mutual  understanding  with  you  about — about 
— in  fact,  about  the  girls.” 

“Sir.” 

“You  see,  Doctor,  I had  the  happiness  this 
evening  to  be  walking  with  Miss  Jennie.” 

“I  am  aware  of  that,  Sir.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  had  that  pleasure  very  frequently 
of  late.  But  it  is  a subject  we  have  no  right  and 
I have  no  disposition  to  talk  about ; so,  if  you 
please,  we’ll  have  no  more  of  it.” 

“ I wras  only  going  to  say  that  I had  what  was 
to  me  a verr  important  and  pleasant  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Jennie.” 

“Sir,  I oon’t  want  to  hear  of  your  conversa- 
tions with  any  body.” 

“It  was  on  a subject  in  which  you  are  con- 
cerned.” 

“Sir*  - ~ do  you  suppose  lae  to 
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be  concerned  in  the  mutual  affuirs  of  you  and 
Miss  Pernell?  Now,  once  for  all,  no  more  of 
jt_j  shaii  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  retire.” 

.1 1 01]iy  sought  an  explanation.  Miss  Jennie 
was  good  and  kind  enough—” 

“Leave  the  room,  Sir!”  exclaimed  Payne, 
starting  up — “leave  tire  room,  or  I shall  put  you 
out.” 

“ I must  say  you  are  very  unreasonable.  It 
was  only  in  regard  to  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage— ” 

Payne  could  stand  no  more,  but  instantly 
seizing  Gregory  he  attempted  to  thrust  him  from 
the  room.  But  Gregory  had  no  intention  of  al- 
lowing such  an  indignity,  and  in  a second  more 
the  two  men  were  struggling  with  an  energy  that 
produced  noise  enough  to  rouse  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers, if  they  had  been  occupants  of  the  gable-roofed 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Pernell  instead  of  caves  with 
unpronounceable  and  unrecallable  names.  At 
any  rate,  it  did  rouse  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ters, and  they  rushed  into  the  room  to  bring  the 
combat  to  an  end  by  their  presence.  It  needed 
only  an  exclamation  each  from  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  a scream  from  the  old  lady,  to  bring 
about  a cessation  of  hostilities,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce actual  peace.  And  a minute  or  two  after 
both  young  men,  heartily  ashamed  of  themselves, 
began  apologizing  in  answer  to  these  demands  of 
the  widow  and  her  daughters,  viz.  : 

Widow.  “Bless  my  soul,  gentlemen,  what 
air  ye  abeout  ?” 

Jennie  ( appealing  to  Mr.  Payne).  “Do pray 
be  calm,  Doctor,  and  explain.” 

Katie  (to  Gregory).  “Fighting,  Mr.  Gregory! 
I’m  astonished  at  you.” 

“I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  ladies,”  began 
Payne ; “I  began  the  attack,  which  I am  hearti- 
ly ashamed  of.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,  ladies,”  said  Gregory,  “ bat 
I was  attacked  and  had  to  defend  myself.” 

“I  had  ordered  this  gentleman  to  leave  my 
room,”  said  the  Doctor.  “ He  intruded  here  os- 
tensibly to  take  a smoke,  but  ended  by  insulting 
me.” 

“I  deny  that ; I came  to  explain — ” 

“There  was — there  is  nothing  to  explain; 
leave  the  room,  if  you  please.” 

“ I shall  not  go.” 

“Oh,  gentlemen,  don’t  quarrel!”  exclaimed 
the  widow. 

“I  hope  you  will  be  calm,  Doctor,” pleaded 
Jennie,  taking  his  arm  and  endeavoring  to  draw 
him  away.  “ Mr.  Gregory,  if  you  do  not  keep 
quiet  and  explain  peacefully  I’ll  never  like — I’ll 
never  speak  to  you  again.” 

“I  insist,  Mrs.  Pernell,  on  explaining,”  said 
Mr.  Gregory. 

“Please  to  retire,  Sir,  and  explain  elsewhere.” 

“No,  Sir;  I’ll  explain  here,  and  before  all 
parties.” 

“Miss  Pernell,  I trust  you  will  understand, 
and  will  make  this  very  dull  gentleman  under- 
stand, that  any  further  remark  on  the  subject 
must  be  odious  to  me.” 

“/understand!”  exclaimed  Jennie.  “I  do 
not  understand,  and  I don’t  know  what  subject 
you  mean.” 

“Are  you  determined  to  insult  me,  also?” 

“I  insult  you!  Why,  Dr.  Payne,  I — I am 
incapable  of  sucli  a thing.  ” 

“ You  do  not  know  what  he  came  here  to  tell 
me  ?” 

“ I certainly  do  not,”  she  answered.  “I  am 
totally  in  the  dark.  ” 

“ Then  he  is  merely  a boaster  ? Did  you  have 
no  conversation  with  him  to-day  upon — upon — 
love  affairs  ?” 

“I  certainly  did  not.” 

“There,  Sir,  you  hear  that!”  exclaimed  Dr. 
Payne.  “Why,  Mrs.  Pernell — Miss  Jennie, 
he  came  here  and  began  telling  me  that  he  had 
been  this  very  evening  engaged  in  marriage  to 
you.” 

“Sir!”  exclaimed  Gregory,  indignantly. 

“Mr.  Gregory,”  exclaimed  Jennie,  “how 
could  you  say  such  a thing  ?” 

“ It  is  false,  I said  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“Oh,  gentlemen,  gentlemen!”  pleaded  the 
widow,  “I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  quarrel  and 
fight,  about  my  girls.  ” 

“ I assure  you,  Madam,  those  were  his  words. 
He  spoke  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Jennie — ” 

“No!  no!  no !”  persisted  Gregory. 

“ Of  how  happy  she  had  made  him.” 

“ No,  no !” 

“And  could  I be  expected  to  hear  patiently 
words  that  were  the  death-warrant  of  my  love  ? 
for  you  must  know,  you  must  have  felt,  Jennie, 
how  I loved  you.” 

“Loved  her!”  exclaimed  Gregory,  “I  had 
supposed  you  were  engaged  to  Katie,  and  it — ” 

“Engaged  to  me!”  exclaimed  Katie.  “No- 
thing of  the  sort.  I never  gave  him  the  slightest 
encouragement.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  love  him  ?” 

“ Love  him!  no,  why  should  I?” 

“ And  you  are  free  to  love  me  ?” 

“ Good  Heavens !”  exclaimed  Dr.  Payne. 

“ Then  it  was  about  a supposed  engagement  be- 
tween Katie  and  me  that  you  were  talking  about, 
and  I suppose  you  engaged  to  Jennie.” 

“ Precisely ; and  you  are  not  engaged  ?” 

“ Not  to  Katie,  but — ” And  he  turned  to  Jen- 
nie, but  she  had  quietly  slipped  from  the  room. 

“What  a couple  of  fools  we  have  been!”  ex- 
claimed Gregory.  “ I beg  your  pardon  a thousand 
times.  And  Katie — ” he  turned  to  see  her  dis- 
appearing through  the  door.  The  two  young  men 
stared  at  each  other  for  an  instant ; then,  as  if 
suddenly  inspired  with  the  idea  that  the  hour  of 
fate  for  them  had  airived,  they  rushed  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  search  of  the  fair  Oracles  who 
were  to  pronounce  their  sentences.  A few  min- 
utes afterward  Dr.  Payne  was  at  the  feet  of  Jen- 
nie in  the  parlor ; while  Mr.  Gregory  had  surprised 
Katie  in  the  dining-room  engaged  in  the  house- 
hold duty  of  dusting  in  a vain  effort  to  hide  her 
confusion,  and  in  equgj 


more  ardor  insisted  on  clasping  the  blushing 
beauty,  duty  duster  and  all,  to  his  palpitating 
bosom. 

And  in  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Pernell  was  left 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  “ the  monarch 
of  all  she  surveyed,  ” and  alone  she  still  remains,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  season  her  summer  lodgers  car- 
ried her  girls  off  to  winter  residences  in  the  city ; 
and  thus  these  circumstances  which  I have  nar- 
rated altered  the  characters  and  conditions  of  all 
the  personages  concerned  in  more  senses  than 
one. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A new  style  of  postage-stamps  will  soon  supersede 
those  now  in  use.  The  contract  for  the  supply  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York.  The  new 
stamps  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in  use  at 
present,  and  are  delicate  and  elegant  engravings. 
Three  of  the  set  Illustrate  the  postal  service;  the  two- 
cent  stamp  represents  a primitive  mail-carrier  on 
horseback,  such  as  is  still  necessary  among  the  sparse 
population  of  the  West ; the  three-cent  stamp  shows 
a mail  train,  os  illustrating  the  land-service,  while  the 
twelve-cent  denomination  exhibits  a steamer  at  sea, 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  ocean  mail.  The  flve- 
cent  stamps  bear  a portrait  of  Washington,  being  an 
accurate  copy  of  Stuart’s  picture  at  the  White  House. 
The  ten  and  thirty  cent  stamps  are  real  gems ; the  for- 
mer being  a miniature  copy  of  Trumbull’s,  “Signing 
the  Declaration,”  and  the  latter  of  his  “Surrender  at 
Yorktown,”  from  the  national  pictures  at  the  Capitol. 
A convenient  and  certain  method  of  canceling  stamps 
is  a matter  of  great  Importance  in  the  postal  service. 
In  country  offices  the  stamp  is  canceled  with  pen  and 
ink ; and  this  is  considered  effectual  in  consequence 
of  the  checkered  or  embossed  surface  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  back  of  stamps.  This  puncture  or  em- 
bossing breaks  the  fibre  of  the  paper  and  permits  the 
commonest  ink  to  form  what  is  regarded  as  an  inef- 
faceable union  with  the  material  on  which  the  stamp 
is  printed.  Some  new  and  ingenious  modes  of  can- 
cellation have  been  submitted  to  the  Post-office  De- 
partment, but  they  were  considered  too  complex,  and 
the  old  method  will  continue  in  use. 

Apropos  of  canceling  postage-stamps,  we  recently 
heard  from  a reliable  source  a very  good  story.  Some 
time  ago  a respectable-looking  individual,  wearing  a 
wise  and  mysterious  look  upon  his  countenance,  wait- 
ed upon  the  authorities  of  the  London  Post-office.  He 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  a method  of  re- 
moving the  cancellation  mark  from  stamps  so  perfect- 
ly that  it  could  not  be  detected.  The  statement  wa» 
doubted,  and  he  desired  an  opportunity  to  prove  it 
At  his  request  he  was  left  alone  with  a letter  on  which 
was  a canceled  stamp.  In  a few  moments  he  exhibit- 
ed the  letter  with  an  unsullied  stamp  upon  it,  which 
was  identified  as  the  same  one.  The  officials  were 
eager  to  know  the  secret,  but  the  discoverer  demaDf' 
ed  five  hundred  pounds  for  revealing  it.  This,  s' 
length,  being  promised,  he  proceeded  to  exhibit  ai  • 
modus  operandi.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a little  b >t 
tie,  a small  sponge,  and  a bit  of  Castile  soap.  “This 
is  soft  water  in  this  bottle,”  be  explained,  “and  T 
pour  a little  on  this  sponge,  so— and  then  rub  a littl< 
soap  on  the  sponge,  so— and  then  I rub  the  stamp  vet. 
gently,  so”— manipulating  a canceled  stamp  with  greir 
tenderness — “very  gently,  or  you  will  Injure  it,  and 
then  I take  a little  more  water,  and  a little  more  soap, 
and  rub  a little  more,  and  by-and-by  the  stamp  is  per- 
fectly clean,  as  you  will  see  1”  A London  gentleman 
having  afterwai*!  received  from  Washington  an  of- 
ficial document  with  a long  row  of  stamps  upon  it,  re- 
moved by  this  process  the  cancellation  marks  with 
not  a little  pains,  and  returned  the  stamps  to  the  send 
er,  offering  to  sell  the  secret  reasonably ! Whether 
the  Government  responded  to  the  jocose  proposal  is 
uncertain. 

Extensive  fires  have  been  raging  in  the  woods  and 
prairie  lands  of  Oregon.  In  the  Wallamet  Valley  the 
sun  for  many  days  was  only  visible  at  mid-day,  and 
then  obscured  by  the  dense  atmosphere.  Traveling 
has  been  dangerous  both  by  land  and  water  ou  ac- 
count of  the  thick  smoke. 

A “ Medicinal  Mud  Mound"  is  reported  from  Bra- 
zoria, Texas.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  naif  a mile 
in  diameter.  It  is  a round,  conical  elevation  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
prairie.  On  a part  of  this  mound  is  found  an  acid 
earth,  a little  of  which  acidifies  water  so  strongly  that 
it  operates  an  ordinary  telegraph  battery. 

But  what  gives  special  interest  to  the  mound  is  the 
fact  that  water  in  which  the  earth  has  been  steeped 
has  recently  been  found  to  possess  medicinal  virtues. 
Every  man  can  have  medicinal  water  at  his  door  by 
obtaining  a barrel  of  this  sour  earth,  which  commands 
at  this  time  more  per  bushel  than  corn.  For  the  in- 
vigoration  of  the  system  from  the  lassitude  following 
long  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  the  water  in  which 
this  sour  earth  has  been  steeped  is  considered  a sov- 
ereign remedy. 

There  is  a telegraph  operator  in  St  Louis  who  lost 
his  hearing  some  years  ago  and  then  learned  the  art 
of  telegraphy,  in  which  he  has  become  a remarkable 
adept  His  method  of  receiving  a report  is  exceeding- 
ly interesting.  Not  hearing  a single  sound  he  places 
his  hand  upon  the  working  instrument,  or  his  knee 
against  the  operating  table,  and  by  his  peculiar  and 
sensitive  nerves,  feels  every  vibration  so  distinctly 
that  he  is  able  to  surpass  ordinary  receivers  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  reports.  He  hears  nothing  about  him, 
is  never  disturbed,  and  consequently  works  in  a silent 
world  of  his  own. 

We  may  be  wiser  in  our  generation  than  those  of 
olden  times  regarding  the  manner  of  punishing  of- 
fenses and  misdemeanors  5 but  our  ancestors  had 
some  very  correct  notions,  and  believed  those  who 
willfully  trifled  with  the  public  health  should  be  dealt 
with  severely.  In  1311  a London  baker  was  arrested 
for  selling  putrid  bread ; and  a man  and  woman  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  the  pillormfor  selling  bread 
made  of  bad  materials  and  deflcientTn  weight.  Some 
years  later  a certain  dealer  was  sentenced  to  be  put 
upon  the  pillory,  and  two  putrid  beef  carcasses  Jo  be 
burned  under  him  for  exposing  the  said  carcasses  for 
sale.  Similar  instances  are  numerous  among  the  old 
records  of  London.  In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  the  adul- 
teratien  of  wines  and  the  sale  of  false  wines  were  pun- 
ished by  the  pillory. 

The  Sixth  Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  which 
has  been  recently  held  in  San  Francisco  is  pronounced 
a great  success.  The  edifice  erected  for  the  occasion, 
embracing  nearly  the  whole  area  of  a public  square, 
contained  articles  exhibited  by  nearly  1000  persons. 
By  far  tbe  larger  portion  of  these  articles  represented 
the  inventive  and  mechanical  genius,  the  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  and  products  of  California.  Many  in- 
ventions adapted  to  local  wants  have  been  exhibited, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a steam  plow, 
which  seems  likely  to  be  a practical  success.  An  in- 
teresting exhibit  was  made  of  the  new  silk  industry, 
which.  It  is  now  conceded,  will  be  an  ultimate  success 
in  California. 


Some  poet  made  out  a list  of  no  less  than  forty  signs 
of  rain  as  an  excuse  for  not  going  on  an  excursion  with 
a friend,  once  upon  a time.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
sensibility  of  many  animals  and  plants  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  will  often  indicate  with  cer- 
tainty approaching  changes  in  the  weather.  When  a 
6torm  is  pending,  the  spider  shortens  the  thread  of 
his  web,  aud  lengthens  it  again  when  the  storm  is 
about  to  pass  off.  The  swallow  is  also  an  infallible 
barometer,  flying  low,  almost  touching  the  earth,  and 
uttering  a low,  plaintive  cry  before  rain,  but  sailing 
back  and  forth  high  in  the  air  during  settled  weather. 
The  goose  manifests  great  nneasiness  before  rain, 
plunging  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  returning  to 
the  land.  The  chirp  of  the  cricket  is  a sign  of  fair 
weather,  but  the  cry  of  the  tree-toad  indicates  rain. 
When  the  air  is  overcharged  with  moisture  the  odor 
of  flowers  is  strong  and  penetrating,  and  in  dry  weath- 
er is  soft  and  agreeable. 

When  grapes  are  nearly  mature  they  will,  it  is  said, 
endure  pretty  severe  cold  without  injury.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  gather  them  because  a few  cold  nights 
come  early  in  the  season.  The  Indian  Summer  days 
will  help  to  thoroughly  ripen  them,  and  many  per- 
sons think  they  are  sweeter  after  one  or  two  frosts. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  noticed  that  most  matured  fruits, 
while  they  remain  upon  the  tree,  will  endure  a great 
deal  of  cold  without  injury. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  woolen  mills  in  seven  of  the  Western 
States,  having  altogether  a capital  oi  about $6, 500, 000. 
Hence  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  amount 
of  wool  necessary  to  keep  these  mills  in  operation. 
Western  wool  is  beginning  to  be  consumed  at  home, 
as  Eastern  manufacturers  are  realizing. 

‘ According  to  official  reports,  there  were  1730  per- 
sons married  in  New  York  city  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  1400  during  September. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Science  has  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  Bacheliere-des-Sciences  on  a young  Russian 
lady.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Russian  ladies  have 
evinced  a decided  taste  for  solid  studies.  Public 
classes  have  been  opened  for  them  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  there  has  been  a rumor  ol  the  establish- 
ment of  a university  for  women  in  that  city.  Ladies 
who  have  studied  medicine  are  permitted  to  practice 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  estimated  that  sugar-candy  Is  consumed  in  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  250,000  pounds  a day. 

From  the  report  of  the  Working  Women’s  Home  in 
this  city  we  learn  that  at  present  there  are  not  far 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  boarders.who  occupy  the 
Home,  the  expense  being  about  $3  50  a week  for  each 
person.  The  object  has  been  to  furnish  every  thing 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  About  four  hundred 
boarders  can  be  accommodated  in  the  building.  Sim- 
ilar Homes  have  been  established  in  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities. 

The  following  incident  Is  related  by  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Jun.,  in  tbe  preface  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  plays  After  a long  absence  from  Paris  he 
went  to  the  village  near  the  French  capital  where 
George  Sand  lived.  He  inquired  of  many  persons, 
“ Which  is  George  Sand’s  house  S”‘  But  nobody  could 
tell  him.  At  length,  on  asking  a woman,  who  was 
evidently  quite  wealthy,  ehe  replied,  “George  Sand? 
Why,  isn’t  she  the  lady  who  is  in  the  papers  ?” 

Annie  Thomas,  author  of  the  “Dower  House,”  re- 
cently published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  is  considered 
as  among  the  best  of  living  English  minor  novelists. 
She  writes  in  a quiet  but  forcible  style,  her  power  of 
description  being  one  great  secret  of  her  success. 


A WIFE'S  BLAST  AGAINST  TOBACCO. 


He  sits  in  a corner  from  morning  to  night — 
'Tis  smoke,  chew,  smoke : 

He  rises  at  dawn  his  pipe  to  light, 

Goes  puffing  and  chewing  with  all  his  might. 
Till  tne  hour  of  sleep.  ’Tis  bis  delight 
To  smoke,  chew,  smoke. 


The  quid  goes  in  when  the  pipe  goes  out — 

’Tis  chew,  chew,  chew; 

Now  a cloud  of  smoke  goes  up  from  his  throat, 
ffhen  his  month  sends  a constant  stream  afloat; 
’Tis  chew,  chew,  chew. 


He  sits  all  day  in  a smoke  or  fog— 

’Tis  puff,  puff,  puff; 

He  growls  at  his  wife,  the  cat,  and  dog, 
lie  covers  with  filth  the  carpet  and  rug, 

Aud  his  only  answer  when  I give  him  a jog 
Is  puff,  puff,  puff. 

The  house  all  o'er,  from  end  to  end, 

Is  smoke,  smoke,  smoke; 

Iu  whatever  room  my  way  I wend, 

If  I take  his  clothes  to  patch  and  mend, 
Ungrateful  perfumes  will  ever  ascend, 

Of  smoke,  smoke,  smoke. 

At  home  or  abroad,  afar  or  near, 

'Tis  smoke,  chew,  smoke ; 
nis  mouth  is  stuffed  from  ear  to  ear, 

Or  puffing  the  stump  of  a pipe  so  dear; 

And  his  days  will  end,  I verily  fear, 

In  smoke,  smoke,  smoke. 


Churning  re  C ii in — The  ordinary  mode  of  churn- 
ing butter  in  Chili  is  to  put  the  milk  In  a skin — usually 
a dog’s  skin— tie  it  on  a donkey,  mount  a bov  on  him, 
with  rowels  to  his  spurs  about  the  length  of  the  ani- 
mal’s ears,  aud  then  run  him  four-mile  neats. 


Law  Report.—' The  next  morning  the  judge  of  the 
police  court  sent  for  me  I went  down  and  he  re- 
ceived me  cordially;  said  he  had  heard  of  the  won- 
derful things  I had  accomplished  by  knocking  down 
five  persons  and  assaulting  six  others,  and  was  proud 
of  me.  I was  a promising  young  man,  and  all  that. 
Then  ho  offered  a toast : “Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?”  I re- 
sponded, in  a brief  but  eloquent  speech,  setting  forth 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  that  had  brought  us 
together.  After  the  usual  ceremonies,  I was  request- 
ed to  lend  the  city  ten  dollars. 


PEW  WHISPERINGS. 

Mary  Ellen  (anxiously).  “Betsy  Jane,  isn’t  my 
chignon  comiug  off?” 

Betsy  Jane  ( pettishly ).  “ No.  Can’t  you  move  a lit- 
tle further?  you  are  creasiDg  my  lace  flounces.” 

Mary  Ellen  (moving  a little).  “ Don’t  you  think 
Susan  Brown  looks  dreadful  homely?” 

Betsy  Jane.  “Was  there  ev— . Oh!  there’s  Char- 
lie 1 Isn’t  he  a perfect  Adonis  l How  I do  wish  he 
would  look  oar  way !’’ 

Mary  Ellen  (smiling  meetly).  “Ah!  I see  him. 
He’s  looking  toward  us!” 

Betsy  Jane  (angrily).  une  isn’t  looking  at  you,  so 
you  needn’t  act  like  a fool.  The  minister’s  going  to 

P Mary  Ellen.  “ Those  long  prayers  of  his  are  posi- 
tively awful,  and  I sha’n’t  try  to  keep  awake." 

Betsy  Jane  (peeping  through  her  fingers  at  Charlie). 
“ Go  to  sleep,  dear,  I sha’n’t  disturb  you.” 


“ Mr.  Brown,  you  said  the  defendant  was  honest  and 
Intelligent:  what  makes  you  think  so;  are  you  ao 
quainted  with  him?”  “No,  Sir,  I never  seed  him.* 
“Why,  then,  do  you  come  to  such  a conclusion?" 
“ ’Cause  he  takes  ten  newspapers,  and  pays  for  them 
in  advance.”  Verdict  for  defendant. 

A dandy,  wishing  to  be  witty,  accosted  an  old  rag- 
man as  follows ; 

“You  take  all  sorts  of  rubbish  in  yonr  cart,  don’t 
you  ?" 

“ Yes— jump  in,  jump  in  l" 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Man  who  Waxes  Strong  Every  Day.— The 
shoemaker. 


Dean  Swift  hearing  oi  a carpenter  falling  through 
the  scaffolding  of  a nouse  which  he  was  engaged  In 
repairing,  remarked  that  he  liked  to  see  a mechanic 
go  through  his  work  promptly. 


According  to  the  latest  definition,  a bachelor  is  a 
man  who  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a woman 
miserable. 


HOME  SCENE. 


Reynolds,  the  dramatist,  observing  the  thinness  of 
the  house  at  one  of  his  pieces,  said:  “ I suppose  it  is 
owing  to  the  war.”  “No,”  was  the  reply ; “ it’s  owing 
to  the  peace." 


New  Idea  for  Family  Portraits.  — A gentleman 
from  Paris  paid  a visit  to  a countnr  dame,  in  whose 
parlor  he  saw  the  portrait  of  a lovely  woman  of,  say, 
five-and-twenty.  Upon  the  entrance  oi  the  lady,  her 
visitor  naturally  asked  her  if  the  picture  was  a family 
portrait,  and  was  told  that  it  reoreseutedher  deceased 
daughter.  “Has  it  been  long  since  yon  lost  her?" 
asked  the  gentleman.  “ Alas,  Sir,”  replied  the  lady, 
“ she  died  just  after  her  birth,  and  I have  had  the  por- 
trait painted  to  represent  her  as  she  would  appear  if 
she  had  lived  until  now." 


Wife  has  resolved  to  be  content  with  the  duties  of 
" home  ’ * * 

ful  smile.”  Enter  ‘IZ 
band:  Throws  his  hat  on 
the  floor  aud  drops  into 
a seat.  Wife  preparing 
tea,  looks  up  with  a 
smile,  and  is  so  glad  to 
see  him. 

Wife.  “Well,  my  dear, 
it  is  so  nice  to  have  you 
here  at  meal-time.”  [A 
long  smile.] 

Husband.  “Yes,  I sup- 
pose so.” 

Wife.  “How  has  your 
business  prospered  to- 
day ?’’  [Another  smile.] 

Husband.  “About  §o 


supper  is  ready;  1 

draw  your  chair."  [An- 
other smile.] 

Husband  (gruffly).  “I 
am  too  tired  to  stir.— 
Wait  till  I warm  my 
feet.” 

Wife.  “Do  as  you 
choose,  my  dear.”  [An- 
other sweet  smile.] 

Husband.  “ Look  o’ 
here,  old  woman,  before 
any  more  fuss  is  made 
about  it,  I should  like  to 
know  what  in  thunder 
you  are  grinning  at?" 

During  the  oppressive 
heat  of  last  summer  a 
duel  would  have  certain- 
ly taken  place  between 
two  Parisian  notables 
but  from  the  lack  of  en- 
ergy arising  from  the 
state  of  the  weather.— 
Tbe  cause  of  the  quarrel 
was  novel.  “Victor,” 
said  Adolphe  to  his 
friend,  “ has  insulted  me. 
It  can  onk  be  wiped  out 
with  blood.”  “Has he  run 
away  with  your  wife?" 
asked  the  friend.  “No,” 
was  the  reply ; “ worse." 


^ What  bus  has  found  room  for  the  most  people?— 


Ay ! he  has, 
in  this  tropic  July,  sent 
me  a ticket  for  the  thea- 
tre r 


Income-Tax  Collector. — “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  In- 


solvent ?” 


What  a name  lo,  one  of 
the  latest  engines  of  war! 
—“The  Parsons  Con- 
verted Gun.” 


Indignant  Democrat. — “I  do.” 

Income-Tax  Collector. — “Then  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is,  you’re 
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THE  SEDGWICK  MONUMENT. 

A Monument  has  been  erected  by  the  old  Sixth  Corps  to  the  honor 
of  its  illustrious  commander,  John  Sedgwick.  The  ceremonies  in- 
cident to  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  will  take  place  at  West  Point  on 
the  21st  instant,  on  which  occasion  the  commemorative  oration  is  to 
be  delivered  by  George  William  Curtis.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee consists  of  the  four  major-generals  of  Sedgwick’s  command. 
The  Monument  is  located  in  the  plain  in  front  of  the  Commandant’s 
residence  at  West  Point. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  bronze  statue  of  General  Sedgwick, 
which  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Monument,  and  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Launt  Thompson,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  American 
artists. 

Underneath  the  statue  is  the  following  inscription  : 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


Colonel  4 th  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army, 


Born  September  13,  1814, 


Command  of  the  6tli  Corps, 


ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 


THE  STX^nr  ARMV  ( 'ORP3, 


MONUMENTAL  STATUE  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  SEDGWICK  BY  THE  SIXTH  CORPS. 
ILaunt  Thompson,  Sculptor.— Photographed  by  Rook  wood.] 


AN  UNKNOWN  S0LDIER.-[8ee  Page  C79.] 


THE  WONDERFUL  FISn,  CAUGHT  NEAR  EASTPORT,  MAINE,  Aug.  3,  1SC8.-[Drawn  by  Charles  A.  Barry.J 
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WAR  IN  PARAGUAY— ADVANCED  DIVISION  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  SQUADRON  REDUCING  THE  BATTERIES  OF  TEBICUARY. 


THE  WAR  IN  PARAGUAY. 

The  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
La  Plata  are  of  great  moment  in  South  America. 
The  Allies,  as  our  readers  already  know,  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  Humaita — a fortress 
which  was  deemed  impregnable.  For  nearly  four 
years  the  little  republic  of  Paraguay,  with  a pop- 
ulation of  less  than  one  and  a half  millions,  has 
maintained  the  war  against  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  ; and  we  scarcely  know 
which  most  to  admire — the  pluck  of  Lopez  and 
his  army,  or  the  perseverance  of  the  Allies.  Lo- 
pez was  the  aggressor.  Without  a declaration 
of  war,  near  the  close  of  1864,  he  seized  the  Bra- 
zilian mail-steamer  Marquez  de  Olinda,  and  in- 
vaded the  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  Bra- 
zilian army,  which  in  time  of  peace  scarcely  num- 
bers a thousand  men,  were  from  the  first  at  a 
disadvantage  against  Lopez  with  over  40,000; 
it  was  recruited  by  volunteers,  but  its  ignorance 
of  the  theatre  of  operations,  its  inferior  military 
discipline,  and  the  strength  of  the  positions  which 
it  was  brought  to  assail  have  greatly  impeded  its 
progress.  Hence  thelongand  indecisive  war  which 
is  not  yet  terminated,  though  apparently  nearly 
accomplished  by  the  capture  of  Humaita.  The 
capture  of  this  fortress  reflects  high  honor  upon 
Marquis  de  Caxias,  the  Brazilian  General,  who, 
after  the  Allied  force  had  been  partially  demor- 
alized, and  after  the  departure  of  General  Mitre, 
infused  fresh  confidence  into  his  dispirited  sol- 
diers, and  led  them  on  to  a victory  which  seems 
to  prelude  a decisive  termination  of  a long  and 
sanguinary  conflict. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1867,  Caxias  established 
himself  at  Tuyu-Cue,  a splendid  position,  thus 
forcing  the  Paraguayans  to  abandon  their  ex- 
terior lines  at  Sam-Solano ; and,  after  two  severe 
struggles  atPasso-Ipophyand  Estero-Rojas,  com- 
munications were  established  with  Tuyuty,  the 
base  of  operations  of  the  Allies.  On  the  15th  of 
August  two  divisions  of  the  Brazilian  army  forced 
the  difficult  pass  of  Curupaity,  and  the  boulevard 
of  Humaita  rvas  rendered  powerless,  being  placed 
between  two  fires.  A little  later  Potrero-Ovella 
and  Payi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Hu- 


WAR  IN  PARAGUAY-ENGAGEMENT  AT  CHACO. 


maita  was  completely  surrounded  by  land,  and 
only  secure  on  its  river  front.  The  occupation 
of  Payi  gave  the  Imperial  squadron  a port  and  a 
point  <1  appui,  in  the  event  of  its  accomplishing 
the  formidable  passage  of  Humaita,  which  had 
been  thought  impossible.  But  on  the  19th  of  last 
February  six  armored  ships  of  the  Brazilian  navy, 
taking  advantage  of  a rise  in  the  river  Paraguay, 
ventured  upon  a bold  engagement  with  the  forts ; 
200  cannon  vomited  forth  fire  over  their  heads 
while  they  rapidly  glided  down  above  the  chains, 
the  palisades,  and  the  murderous  torpedoes  which 
grazed  their  holds.  The  same  day  Caxias  seized 
the  fort  d’Establecimiento.  Humaita  was  now 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides;  the  Paraguayans  in 
vain  conceived  the  crazy  idea  of  boarding  the 
hostile  vessels ; 3000  of'them,  having  mounted 
the  gun-boats,  found  death  in  an  attempt  which 
could  only  hav  e been  suggested  by  despair. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  fall  of  Humaita  Lopez 
strove  to  secure  a continuation  of  the  struggle  on 
other  battle-fields ; he  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river  with  his  best  divisions,  which  reached  the 
right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  by  the  forests  of 
Grand-Chaco,  and  gained  the  camp  of  Tcbicu- 
ary.  ; 

To  avoid  unnecessary  slaughter  Caxias  de- 
sired to  render  himself  master  of  Humaita  by 
famine  rather  than  by  assault,  and  completed  his 
blockade  of  the  fortress  by  seizing  the  position  at 
Chaco,  where  Lopez  had  found  the  means  of  es- 
cape with  a portion  of  his  army.  A bombard- 
ment followed,  and  many  bloody  engagements 
took  place  without  any  decisive  result.  On 
July  15  the  Paraguayans  encamped  at  Chaco 
vainly  attempted  to  reopen  communications  with 
the  besieged  fortress.  Some  days  later  the  squad- 
ron ascended  the  river,  reached  Tcbicuary,  and 
bombarded  Lopez  in  his  camp  at  San  Fernando. 

The  evacuation  of  Hutaaita  was  accomplished 
on  the  24th  of  July.  The  departure  of  the  gar- 
rison escaped  the  observation  of  the  Brazilian 
fleet.  A considerable  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  arms,  together  with  200  cannons,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  garrison,  about  8000  strong,  now  en- 
camped in  the  midst  of  the  morass  near  Chaco, 


WAR  IN  PARAGUAY— THE  REY.  FATHER  ESMERATA,  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  SQUADRON,  EXHORTING  THE  PARAGUAYANS  TO  SURRENDER. 
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was  Biirrnrtndcd  by  the  Allied  forces.  There  was 
hut  a single  approach  to  1 imho  or  Tebieuary, 
and  this  la>  along  the  right  hank  of  the  river, 
and  was  barred  by  a force  ol  the  enemy  nearly 
12,000  strong  The  or  resource  left  was  to 
cross  a large  and  deep  : pine,  -and  to  make  a 
way  out  past  a division  ot  the  Allies  which  guard- 
ed the  outlets  in  that  direction  From  the  25th 
to  the  30th  of  July  the  Paraguayans  made  a 
brave  defense  against  the  assaults  made  upon 
Chaco  by  tho  Allies . on  the  night  following  they 
spanned*  the  lagune  with  all  the  small  boats  in 
their  possession.  By  holding  above  them  branch- 
es of  trees  2000  men  managed  to  escape  with 
eight  cannon.  This  scene  recalls  to  us  the 
marching  of  Bimam  wood  to  Dunsinane,  in 
Shakspeare’s  Macbeth. 

On  the  night  of  July  31  or  morning  of  Au- 
gust 1 a dozen  embarking  parties,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hermoza,  were  surprised  by  a Brazil- 
ian fleet  of  small  boats,  and  after  a terrible  con- 
flict, in  which  eight  of  the  embarking  parties  es- 
caped, the  other  four,  laden  in  part  with  women 
and  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  , of 
the  120  soldiers  who  defended  these  only  25  con- 
sented to  surrender,  though  their  wounds  made 
a continuation  of  the  fight  on  their  part  impos- 
sible. Those  still  left  behind  had  no  hope  of 
escape.  Yet  they  disregarded  tho  summons  to 
surrender.  Finally  the  liev.  Father  Esmerate, 
Chaplain  of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  went  to  these  unfortunates  and  per- 
suaded them  to  yield  to  an  honorable  capitula- 
tion. These  men  had  not  eaten  for  four  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  conflict  to  which  we  have 
referred  3000  Paraguayan  corpses  floated  upon 
the  waters  by  the  side  of  1000  corpses  of  the 
Allies.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  nocturnal  en- 
gagement which  followed  the  evacuation  of  Hu- 
maita. 

The  illustrations  which  we  give  of  these  events 
relate  to  occurrences  of  a later  date  than  the 
abandonment  of  Humaita,  and  bring  our  series 
of  sketches  of  the  Paraguayan  w ar  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  which  we  have  any  definite  in- 
formation. Will  the  war  soon  terminate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Argentine 
President,  or  will  Lopez  continue  it  until  his 
soldiers  are  exterminated? 


From  a long-established  and  well-known 
House.— “We  have  sold  Burnett’s  Extracts 
(for  cooking  purposes)  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve them  equal  to  any  we  have  had  liitherto, 
and  find  them  gradually  growing  in  the  public 
favor.”  Acker,  Merrall,  & Condit,  Grocers. 
New  York,  September  8,  18G8. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
592  Broadway,  New  York;  27  Central  Street, 
Boston. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  every  where. 


110  Lispenard  St.,  N.  Y.,> 
October  13,  1867.  f 
T)eah  Sir, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
Fn  v to  you  thar  I consider  the  Plantation  Bit- 
i Mis  of  untold  value.  In  the  fall  of  1867  I was 
taken  with  Chills  and  Fever,  with  the  most  se- 
vere pains  in  my  chest  and  head.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I could  breathe.  My  lungs 
were  greatly  distressed,  and  there  was  severe  pain 
in  my  right  side,  by  spells.  I could  hardly  get 
up  from  my  bed.  I called  a doctor,  who  attend- 
ed me  all  winter  without  the  least  benefit.  About 
the  first  of  August  I commenced  using  your 
Plantation  Bitters — a wine-glass  full  three 
times  a day — and  have  used  it  most  of  the  time 
since,  and  I am  now  well  and  strong,  able  to  do 
all  my  own  work  and  the  care  of  a large  family. 

Yours,  &c.,  Susan  Wilson. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sola  at  half  the  price.— Times. 


Prrr.iiFi.nocB  Haib  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  Jive  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upiiam’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.C.  Upuam,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phaion’s  “Papuian  Lo- 
tion.” Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  t 
“Paphian  Soap.”  25  cts. per  cake,  i 


3 Phaion’s 

1 25  cts. per  cake.  Sold  t>v  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON^  61T  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH 


Cured.  — Full  Pint  Bottles  Wolcott’s  Annihtlator, 
$1.  Test  it  and  Woloott’b  Pain  Paint  free,  at  Dr. 
WOLCOTT’S  Office,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHING 

SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

PERFECT  PITTING  GARMENTS. 

FREEMAN  & BURR  open  the  season  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  Superior  Goods,  both  piece  and 
ready-made,  Furnishing  Goods,  &c.,  for  men’s  and 
boys’  wear,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. By  our  New  Rules  foe  Self-Measukf.mknt 
we  insure  Peefeot-Fittino  Garments  to  all.  Rules, 
Price-Lists,  and  Samples  of  Goods  free  by  mail  on  ap- 

Elication.  FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing  Ware- 
ouse,  124  Fulton  and  90  Nassau  Sts.,  New  York. 


Maw  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARPS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 
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LET  PERSONS  HAVING  SEVERE 
PAIN  IN  THE  SIDE 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

ALLCOCK’S 

POROUS  PUSTERS. 


A gentleman,  after  a severe  sickness,  had  lesion  of 
the  liver.  Every  quick  movement  or  sudden  jar  gave 
him  severe  pain,  often  aying  him  np  for  days.  Hence 
he  was  unable  to  attend  any  occupation  with  regularity. 

In  this  condition  he  applied  over  the  part  affected 
an  ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLASTER.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  Irritate,  so  it  was  taken  off.  But  the  mark- 
ed improvement  he  experienced  afterward  gave  him 
courage  to  try  again,  and  he  therefore  applied  another 
plaster.  In  a few  days  something  gave  way— “slip- 
ped," to  use  the  gentleman’s  own  words.  There  was 
some  soreness  for  a few  days  after,  then  his  health 
was  perfectly  restored.  Upon  being  sounded  by  his 
physician,  the  adhesion  or  lesion  was  found  to  be  gone. 

Another  gentleman  who  had  lived  some  time  in  a 
tropical  climate  returned  to  his  home  in  New  York  a 
confirmed  invalid.  He  had  almost  constant  pain  in 
bis  left  side,  on  which  he  applied  an 

ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLASTER. 

After  a few  days  the  plaster  was  fairly  washed  off  by 
a sort  of  weeping  of  the  pores  of  the  part.  He  applied 
a towel,  which  soon  became  so  wet  he  had  to  change 
it  several  times  a day.  When  this  weeping  from  the 
part  stopped,  the  pain  returned ; so  another  Porous 
Plaster  was  applied.  This  produced  the  same  effect 
as  the  former  application,  when  he  again  used  a towel, 
which  had  to  be  changed  several  times  a day. 

These  applications  of  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  al- 
ternating with  the  towel,  were  continued  for  a period 
of  several  months,  during  which  time  the  gentleman’s 
health  was  improving.  At  length  he  also  felt  some- 
thing give  way  inside.  Upon  going  to  his  doctor  he 
found  that  his  case  was  adhesion  of  the  spleen,  but 
upon  being  sounded  it  was  found  removed. 

The  anxiety  had  left  his  countenance ; he  was  once 
more  a sound  man. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  receive  such  statement  of 
sales  as  the  following  ? 

Messrs.  SISSON  & BUTLER,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
write,  July  3, 1SGS: 

“ We  sell  more  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  than  all 
others,  and  they  give  universal  satisfaction." 

Messes.  BALCn  & SONS,  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
write,  November,  1807:  “We  have  sold  over  twenty- 
one  thousand  of  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  in  the  last 
twenty  years— the  half  in  the  last  two  years." 

JONES  & BROTHER,  of  Sing  Sing,  say : “We  have 
sold  over  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  Allcock’s 
Porous  Plasters,  and  mostly  at  retail.” 

Allentown,  Pa.,  April  4, 1805, 
Messrs.  T.AUcock  A Co.: 

Dear  Sirs,— My  daughter  used  one  of  your  Porous 
Plasters.  She  had  a very  bad  pain  in  her  side,  and  it 
cured  her  in  one  week. 

Yours  truly,  John  Y.  N.  Hunter. 

Certificate  from  A.  F.  Stirling,  Esq. 

For  two  years  I have  been  a great  sufferer  from  neu- 
ralgia in  the  head,  and  found  only  temporary  relief 
from  all  the  various  remedies  that  I have  tried,  until 
I applied  one  of  “ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLAS- 
TERS." I ent  It  Into  three  strips,  placing  one  under 
each  shoulder-blade  and  the  other  over  the  small  of 
my  hack,  and  for  the  past  three  months  I have  had 
scarcely  a twinge  of  the  old  pain.  I advise  all  who 
suffer  from  nervous  diseases  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
a trial  of  the  wonderful  Plaster.  A.  F.  Sterling, 

Sec’y  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York,  June  3, 1SC8. 

Haktfoed,  Conn.,  November  11, 1864. 
Messrs.  T.  A Ucock  A Co. : 

Please  send  with  dispatch  one  gross  Allcock's  Por- 
ous Plasters.  Our  daily  experience  confirms  their 
very  superior  excellence.  At  this  moment  of  writing 
a man  applies  for  one  who,  by  entanglement  in  the 
shaft  of  machinery,  had  both  his  legs  broken,  spine 
severely  injured,  and  was  for  nearly  a year  entirely 
helpless.  This  man  found  relief  very  soon  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a Plaster  to  his  spine.  He  was  soon  en- 
abled to  work,  and  now  he  labors  as  well  as  ever.  He 
would  cheerfully  pay  $5  for  a single  Plaster,  if  they 
could  not  be  had  at  a lower  rata.  I am  surprised  that 
surgeons  do  not  make  nse  of  these  Perforated  Plasters 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  their  flexibility  and 
adhesiveness  are  greatly  In  advance  of  all  other  Plas- 
ters with  which  I am  acquainted,  while  the  perfora- 
tions peculiar  to  them  render  them  greatly  superior  to 
all  others  for  ordinary  surgical  uses.  Knowing  the 
Plasters  to  he  so  useful,  I have  no  scruples  that  my 
sentiments  should  be  known.  J.  W.  Johnson,  M.D. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  FULLER,  OF  PEEK6KILL. 

Thomas  Allcock  A Co.: 

Gentlemen,— Since  my  severe  accident  I have  used 
as  an  application  to  the  bruised  parts  your  admirable 
Plaster. 

It  has  had  an  excellent  effect,  soothing  while  draw- 
ing out  the  soreness,  and  sustaining  and  strengthening 
the  part  upon  which  it  is  applied. 

I am,  respectfully,  yours,  E.  D.  Fuller. 

Peek  skill,  October  5, 1868. 

ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLASTERS  are  sold  by  an 
Druggists  and  at  the  Principal  Agency,  Braxdreth 
House,  New  York. 

THOMAS  ALLCOCK  & CO. 


‘ Oiw  of  the  most  fascinating  biographies  we  possess,” 
“As  interesting  as  a romance.” 

THE  STEPHENSONS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  STEPHENSON 

AND  OF  HIS  SON 

ROBERT  STEPIIEiYSON; 

COMPRISING  ALSO 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  INVENTION  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

By  SAMUEL  SMILES, 

Author  of  “Self-Help,”  “The  Huguenots,"  <S-c. 

WITH  PORTRAITS  AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

8ro,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

It  is  as  interesting  as  a romance—  far  more  instructive  than  nine-tenths  of  the  best  romances- 
It  relates  one  of  the  most  wonderful  stories  that  was  ever  imagined,  yet  a story  every  part  of 
which  is  true. — London  Review. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


C-sT  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  $3  00. 


THE  FOLLOWING  COMMUNICATION, 
sent  to  us  from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  relation 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  rupture  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Sherman,  of  this  city,  we  publish  in  the  papers  that 
it  may  lead  to  the  relief  of  other  persons  who  may  be 
afflicted  with  this  most  tenacious  infirmity.  The  dis- 
cussion recently  carried  on  between  Dr.  Sherman  and 
Dr.  Marsh,  about  the  utility  of  their  relative  inven- 
tions, has  enabled  Dr.  Sherman  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  great  superiority  of  his  hernial  appliances  over 
the  truss  of  Dr.  Marsh,  which  seems  (in  view  of  the 
arguments  used)  to  inflict  great  suffering  and  often- 
times irreparable  injury  upon  those  who  use  it.  With 
the  hope  solely  of  directing  our  readers  aright,  we 
earnestly  advise  those  who  may  require  rapture  rem- 
edies to  use  Dr.  Suerman’s,  as  the  most  reliable  and 
successfhl. 

The  joy  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan  is,  no  doubt,  truthfully 
expressed  in  his  communication: 

Sept.  25, 1868. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald: 

In  the  month  of  December  last  my  son  was  suffer- 
ing from  a bad  scrotal  rupture,  and  after  trying  sev- 
eral physicians  in  this  place,  without  having  been  re- 
lieved, my  wife  took  him  to  New  York,  and  Dr.  Gray, 
an  eminent  physician  of  that  city,  directed  her  to  take 
him  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Sherman,  697  Broadway,  where  he 
was  treated  with  a success  that  gives  me  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  him  now  radically  cured. 

I feel  such  joy  as  a parent  can  only  feel  In  finding 
his  child  restored  to  perfect  health  after  suffering  from 
an  infirmity  of  this  kind,  which  is  generally  believed 
to  be  incurable,  and  which  is  at  all  times,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Feeling  as  though  every  parent  should  know  to 
whom  they  could  apply  for  relief,  I beg  of  you  to  give 
this  publicity  through  your  journal. 

T.  O’SULLIVAN,  New  London,  Conn. 


Alaska  Diamonds. 


carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  tho  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
• ' ’ * f “tieth  ot  the  cost 


sold  by  ns  at  one  fiftieth  of  the  c 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they 


equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 

rsic  value. 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  per  pair,  $5 
: and  $6:  Solitaire  Finger  Rings,  $6 
and  $10 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Bosom 
Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20 : Solitaire  Gents’  Stnds, 
per  set,  $3,  $5,  and  $10;  Cluster  Gents’  Bosom  Pius, 
$10  and  $12 ; Gents’  Cluster  Bosom  Pin,  with  tail,  $10; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  $10  and  $25  j Cluster  Cross, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Cluster  Cross  Bosom  Pin  and  Earrings, 
$20  and  $25 ; Cluster  Finger  Rings,  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  $12. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry.  . .... 

I ar  Orders  less  than  $5  must  he  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  and  the  goods  sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collection  on 
delivery,  customers  paying  all  express  charges. 

TRY  US.  Address 

STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


■WINCHESTER  EEPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER.  4 


These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
thronghout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


RICH,"  •*  K AOY,"  “PItOFOUND.”-Read 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUALS  OF  PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND  PHYSIOGNOMY,  for  1805,  ’60,  ’67, 
and  ’68.  On  Marriage  of  Cousins ; Whom  to  Marry ; 

Right  Age;  ’ ’ “* * J 

Bashfulness . 

Indians,  Boxers,  . 

Read  Character.  A capital  Hand-Book. 

200  Engravings.  Price  only  60  cents.  Sent  first  post, 
by  s!  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  new  Annual,  for  1809,  now  ready;  25  cents. 


V A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
J free.  Address  A J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Eye  that  Brightens 

When  I Come.  NewSong..... 30c. 

Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pat  no  Rent 30c. 

Kitty  McGee.  Tucker’s  New  Song. 35c. 

Dream  of  tub  Ball,  Waltzes.  Godfrey 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  Violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUiRE,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Stammering 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances  For  descriptive 
pamphlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  6076,  N.Y. 

“We  Challenge  Investigation  trom  any 
and  all  quarters  as  to  the  Legitimate 
and  Straightforward  character  of  our 
Business.”  

EASTMAN  & KENDALL’S 

One-Price  Sale. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 


It  is  now  a well-established  fact  that  no  other 
method  brings  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  so 
near  EACii  other  as  our  unrivaled  and  popular  club 
system  of  selling  all  kinds  of 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Silks,  Cottons, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Watches,  Sewing- 
Machines,  Cutlery,  Dress  Goods, 
Domestio  Goods,  &c.,  &c., 

which  are  actually  selling  at  an  average  price  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 

THE  LADIES 

are  especially  Invited  to  give  us  a trial. 

To  parties  sending  in  clubs  of  from  10  to  1000  we 
offer  better  inducements  and  larger  commissions  than 
any  other  house.  Parties  now  acting  as  agents  for 
other  houses  will  observe  that  we  offer  as  commission 
for  a 

CLUB  OF  THIRTY— Twenty  yards  lest  Cotton 

Sheeting. 

CLUB  OF  SIXTY— Forty  yards  best  Cotton  Sheet- 

CLUB^OF  ONE  HUNDRED— Sixty  yards  best  Cot- 
ton Sheeting,  and  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
mission when  paid  in  other  goods. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

Our  club  system  ot  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2  we 
send  20  patent  pen  fountains,  and  checks  describing 
20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a dollar  each ; 80  for 
$3 ; 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10,  Ac.  Sent  by  mail.  Larger 
commission  to  getter-up  of  club  than  is  allowed  oy 
any  other  firm.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cents. 
Male  and  female  agents  wanted.  SEND  MONEY  IN 
REGISTERED  LETTERS.  Send  us  a trial  club,  and 
yon  will  acknowledge  that  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
goods  of  any  other  house  thereafter. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dohur 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


R 


ELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED  every  where  for 
, the 

NOVELTY  $25  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 
and  the 

BRIDGEPORT  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
S.  E.  H.  VANDYKE,  Gen’l  Ag’t,  615  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

$10  0 A DS  O N T B 

To  Agents,  male  and  female.  Employment  all  the 
winter.  Something  new;  it  has  never  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  a permanent  business.  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  Divines  and  Physicians.  Send  for  a Circular  be- 
fore the  Counties  are  all  taken.  Sample,  $2  00 ; sent 
• - * ice.  Address  V1CTORL* 

.,  102  Nassau 'St.,  N.  Y. 


Depot,  6 Aator  House ; Factory,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


FOR  SALE:  A Cylinder  Press  made  by 
A.  B.  TAYLOR  & OO.  Can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— Uncertainty  is  the 
bane  of  life ; but  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
curative  action  of  this  Ointment  for  Fever-Sores  and 
aU  external  Inflammations. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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ESTABLISHED  1861. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15,  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  In  quantities  to  salt  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  roi  lowing  hinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clnbs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70g.,  80c.,  90c. . best,  $1  per  lb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  tb. 

Imperial  (green), 80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 26  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  26  per  tb. 

Un-colored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  26  per  tb. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  26 ; best,  $1 60  per  tb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  26  cc  N,  so  cents,  36  cents ; 
best,  40  ceuts  pc  i«>uud. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (nngronnd),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  ft. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c. , 33c. ; best,  38c.  per  ft. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  thah 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express , but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  he  as  liberal  as  we  ca  . afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  t hem  pure  and  fresh. as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refnndecL 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  out  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


.ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  I).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


HOLIDAY  JOURNAL. — NEW  NO.-FREE. 

For  the  Holidays  of  1868-9,  containing  a Christmas 
Story,  Parlor  Plays,  Magic  Sports,  Odd  Tricks,  Queer 
Experiments,  Problems,  Puzzles,  Ac.  16  large  pages, 
Illustrated,  Sent  Frkf.  Address 

ADAMS  A CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Brsmfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BALLOU’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

A GREAT  SUCCESS! 

A Splendidly  Illustrated  Magazine, 

Containing  as  muoii  matter  as  any  of  the  $4  Maga- 
zines, with  two  exceptions,  is  furnished  to  subscribers 
at  the  wonderfully  low  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  AND 
FIFTY  CENTS  a year;  seven  copies, $9  00;  thirteen 
copies,  $15  00.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  up  Clubs 
for  1869.  Single  copies,  15  cents. 

jy  Sample'copy  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt 
of  stamp  to  pay  return  postage. 

ELLIOTT,  THOMES,  A TALBOT,  Publishers, 
Boston,  Mass. 


$2,000  a Year,  and  Expenses,  to  Agents  to  introduce 
the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine , stitch  alike  on  both  sides. 
Samples  on  2 weeks’  trial.  Extra  indneemen  ts  to  ex- 
perienced Agents.  Address  A.  B.  McGUFFIE  & CO., 
General  Agents,  615  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AN  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $28  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  su'e  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  maned  for  3 cents. 


AMERICAN 

KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ment to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bosto^fl.^  ^ 


THE  COLLINS  OKOIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


CASES 

OF  THE 

COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Onr  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  Imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  representeu  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  manufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  Imposition  hereafter,  have 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  pro-e- 
cuted  to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  Judges  ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen’s  Watches 
are  Eull-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapement,  bettei  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch . all  in  Hunting-Cases,  and  fhlly  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  $150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra 
fine  finish,  and  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  of  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  uo  Agents;  orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
m the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 


Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  rUp  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO. 


rFron^ie  City  Item,  Philadelphia.) 

The  Oroide  Watches.— A new  metal,  closely  resembling  gold,  has  been  invented,  of  which  watch-cases 
and  watch-chains  are  made.  C-  E.  Collins  A Co.,  New  York,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  their  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  The  Oroide  Watches  are  in  great  demand.  From  all  quarters  of  the  Union, 
daily,  huurlv,  come  orders  for  one,  two,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  watches.  They  are  sold  for  only 
$15  each,  and  better  time-keepers  are  not  to  be  found.  One  of  them  has  been  going  for  a week  in  this  office, 
and  it  is  perfect  in  its  movements.  It  looks  as  handsome,  and  keeps  as  good  time  as  a watch  costing  $150. 
We  advise  all  who  are  about  to  buy  a watch  to  try  the  Oroide. 


[From  the  La  Crosse  Republican.] 

Oroide  Watches. —Out  of  curiosity,  we  called  when  in  New  York  at  the  Watch  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  C. 
E.  Collins  A Co.,  on  Nassau  Street,  and  confess  onr  astonishment  on  being  shown  their  assortment  of  watches. 
The  cases  made  of  this  metal  so  closely  resemble  eighteen  carat  gold  that  we  were  puzzled  to  select  a gold 
one  placed  amongst  them.  We  should  have  no  hesitation  wearing  one  with  full  confidence  that  time  would 
not  change  its  appearance.  Every  watch  is  warranted,  and  the  works  are  perfectly  reliable  and  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  a watch  costing  $150.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  once  known  in  this  section,  many  will  be 

sent  for.  

[From  the  Liberal  Christian.] 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  of  37  and  39  Nassau  St.,  are  still  further  improving  their  beautiful  Oroide 
Watches.  These  are  excellent  time-keepers,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  as  good  as  a fine  gold  hunting- 


c&sc  watch.  

[From  the  New  York  Independent.] 

Our  readers  have  probably  observed  in  onr  paper  the  advertisement  of  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.’s  Oroide  Watches. 
These  gentlemen  are  manufacturing  a watch  which  they  claim  to  have  good  time-keeping  qualities,  aud  in 
case  which  is  ornamental  and  durable,  au  almost  exact  imitation  of  gold.  We  have  tried  one  of  the  watches, 
and  find  it  a good  time-keeper  when  well  regulated.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  all  classes  of  society 
who  can  not  afford  to  pay  a price  of  $40  or  $60  for  a first-class  silver  watch,  nor  $126  to  $175  for  a gold  one, 
yet  would  like  a handsome-looking  watch,  keeping  fair  time.  The  Oroide  Watch  appears  to  suit  their  case 
exactly.  


Citizens  of  Toronto  and  the  Dominion  generally,  take  notice.  We  have  hundreds  of  Testimonials,  for  which, 
see  our  advertiseineuts.  But  you  need  uo  farther  evidence  than  the  following,  from  one  who  is  well  known 
among  you.  Here  is  his  proof  positive— 

Harry  Hazelton,  the  well-known  author,  says: 

“I  have  always  looked  upon  cheap  watches  as  humbugs  and  dealers  in  them  as  little  better  than  swindlers 
At  the  request  of  a friend,  1 have  worn  for  three  months  the  watch  he  purchased  of  C.  E.  Collins,  and  for 
which  he  paid  $15.  It  keeps  accurate  time,  retains  its  perfect  golden  appearance,  and  I can  really  see  no  dif- 
ference between  it  and  my  own,  which  cost  five  times  the  amount  of  the  Collins  Watch." 

Mr.  Hazelton  adds:  

“ I have  since  purchased  FIVE  of  these  watches,  at  the  request  of  friends,  and  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended  are  perfectly  satisfied.  Others  are  seeking  for  them,  and  I fancy  that  Mr.  C.  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  constantly-increasing  demand.” 

tar  The  regular  price  of  the  watch  is  $15,  and  others  costing  $20.  These  are  superbly  finished,  and  really 
superior  to  any  article  placed  upon  the  market  costiug  five  times  that  sum. 


DIAMONDS. 


Boston  Dollar  Store! 


We  are  receiving  direct  from  our  Factory 
5 the  new  “ALASKA  DIAMOND,”  a 
ft  beautiful  quartz  having  the  splendor  of  the 
) diamond  at  one  sixtieth  their  cost,  set  in  Fine 
Gold,  and  equal  to  the  diamond  except  in  in- 
trinsic worth. 

' \T)IES’  SOLITAIRE  FINGER -RINGS, 
.id  $14;  SOLITAIRE  EAR-DROPS,  $5, 

. and  $13  CLUSTER  FINGER-RINGS, 
$s  and  $12;  CLUSTER  EAR-DROPS,  $15 
and  $18,  CLUSTER  SETS,  $25  aud  $30; 
CROSS  SETS,  $20  and  $25. 

GENTS’  SOLITAIRE  PINS,  $5,  $8,  $12,  and  $15; 
RINGS,  $10  and  $14  ; SEAL  RINGS,  Stylish,  $15,  $18, 
and  $20  ; CLUSTER  PINS,  $5,  $8,  $10-with  tail,  $12  ; 
CROSS  PINS,  $8,  $12,  and  $15;  STUDS,  per  Set,  $5, 
$7,  aud  $10. 

Orders  for  less  than  $10  shonld  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  Exceeding  that 
amount,  sent  by  Express,  “C.  O.  D.”  A liberal  dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  Address 

E.  JAMES  A CO.,  Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
Post-Office  Box  5989,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Condition  of  Thousands. 

No  appetite;  no  refreshing  sleep;  no  cheerful 
thoughts ; no  disposition  to  labor ; no  n llnation  lot 
society;  no  interest  in  any  thing;  no  desire  to  live, 
even ; and  yet  no  specific  ailment  which  can  be  classed 
as  a positive  disease.  Thousands,  aye,  tens  of  thou- 
sands, are  in  this  condition— the  martyrs  of  disabili- 
ties to  which  pathology  assigns  no  technical  name. 

What  is  the  source  of  their  discomfort,  mental  and 
bodily  1 Torpor  of  the  Stomach  ; and,  consequent 
upon  that,  languor  of  the  circulation,  weakness  of  the 
nerves,  and  a clouded  brain.  What  does  common  sense 
suggest  as  a remedy  for  this  deficiency  in  vital  power? 
Clearly,  a re-vitalizing  nedicinb— some  thing  that 
will  stimulate,  tone,  and  sustain  the  broken-down  en- 
ergies of  nature. 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  OUTERS 


The  immense  success  attending  our 

past  business  has  induced  us  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Dry  and  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Jewelry  aud  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
your  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Our  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  sent  free.  CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  St.,  Boston. 


8500. 

I will  cheerftiby  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 
Prices,  from  $16  to  $22. 

They  are  sent  C.-O.  D.,  with  charges. 

Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Call  and  examine  tor  yourselves. 


USE  GLEASON’S  KEROSENE  CRATER  for  heat- 
ing on  Sun  Burner.  Will  boil,  stew,  fry,  warm 
drink,  Ac.  Sold  by  Lamp-Dealers,  and  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  oi  50c.  by  E P.  GLEASON,  135  Mercer  St.,  N. Y. 


meet  the  case  exactly.  In  this  beneficent  Tonio  are 
combined  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  change 
the  condition  ot  the  system  and  bring  the  dormant 
organs  into  healthful  action.  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  the  night-dews  are  Chill  and  heavy,  and  the 
morning  fogs  are  charged  with  miasma,  the  body,  de- 
bilitated by  the  heats  of  summer,  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  unwholesome  inflnences.  At  this  eeftson, 
of  all  others,  therefore,  invigoration  is  required,  both 
as  a safeguard  against  fever  and  agne  and  other  mala- 
rious disorders,  and  as  a preparation  for  the  searching 
cold  of  winter.  Dyspepsia,  bilions  complaints,  nerv- 
ous disorders,  aud  distressing  affections  of  the  bowels 
are  always  more  or  less  prevalent  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  the  surest  and  safest  means  of  averting 
them  is  a course  of  this  purest,  mildest,  and  most  effi- 
cacious of  all  tonies  and  alteratives. 


EMPLOYMENT— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
free.  Address  J.  O.  RAND  A CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


£ Q ft  \ ft  A VI?  AP  T0  AGENTS,  to  intro- 
3>UV)4:U  A I III  All  duce  an  article  of  abso- 
lute household  utility,  and  in  universal  demand.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  HENDERSON  A CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting:  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  bv 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.Y. 


8 SO  MILES 

Union  Pacific 

RAILROAD, 

Running  West  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

ARE  now  finished,  and  the 

WHOLE  GRAND  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

WILL  SOON  BE  COMPLETED. 

The  means  provided  for  construction  are  ample,  and 
there  is  no  lack  oi  funds  for  the  most  vigorous  prose- 
cution ol  the  enterprise.  The  Company’s  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  BONDS,  payable,  PRINCIPAL  AND 
INTEREST  IN  GOLD,  are  now  offered  at  102.  They 
pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

and  have  thirty  years  to  run  before  maturing.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  COM- 
PANY'S OFFICE,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  aud  by  JOHN 
J.  CISCO  A SON,  Bankers,  No  59  Wall  Street,  and  by 
the  Company’s  Advertised  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A PAMPHLET  AND  MAP  for  1868,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction,  and 
Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent  free 
by  moil  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer,  New  York. 

Ootobeb  6,  1868. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

vCor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


Hudson  river  institute,  at  claverack, 

NEW  YORK— A first-class  Boarding-School  for 
both  sexes.  "Students  received  October  26. 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 


THE  PAINTER’S  HAND-BOOK,  25  cents;  Con- 
fectioner’s Hand-Book,  25  cents:  Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ; Short-Hand  without  a Master,  25 
cents ; Everybody’s  Friend.  25  cents  Tableau  Vivants, 
26  cents;  Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents;  The  Actor’s 
A . t,  15  cents ; The  Household  Friend,  16  cents.  Send 
orders  to  W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

“GET  THE  BEST.” 

TILE  Yovelty  Job  Printing  Press,  for  Amateurs,  Drug- 
gists, Merchants.  Descriptive  circulars  A specimens  of 
work  mailed  free.  C.C.Thdrston  A Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


• HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

List  of  New  Books. 


SMILES’S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPIIEN SON 8.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  aud  ot  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising  also  a History  of  the  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “Self-Help," 
“The  Huguenots,"  Ac.  Willi  Portraits  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglake.  I 'ol.  11.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vo). 


M’CLINTOCK  A STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
ptedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  aud  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joun  M’Clintook, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready 
for  delivery  by  Agents.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol., 
Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $G  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $S  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  .John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  aud  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Unman  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Iutellectnal 
Development  of  Europe,"  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  realty.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  VoL 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  l2mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  aud  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,”  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Arden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations, 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BV 


HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 


MILDRED.  By  Georgiana  M.  Cratk,  Author 
“Leslie  Tyrrell,"  “Faith  Unwin's  Ordeal,"  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents 

THE  BRAMLEIGHS , OF*  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
CuarleJ  Lever,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiemay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,”  Ac.,  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TnE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With 
many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  60. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE  ? By  William  Black.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


Harper  A Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY.  OF  MICHIGAN 


American 


BY  THAD.DEU&  A/Ofi/?/S^)i) 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  24,  18G8. 


SUGDEN  & BRADBURY, 

312  & 314  Bowery,  near  Bleecker  St., 

BEG  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
IMMENSE  ASSORTMENT  OP 

DRY  GOODS, 

adapted  to  the  present  and  coming  seasons,  consisting 
of 

DRESS  GOODS,  SILKS, 

SHAWLS.  CLOAKS,  and 

FANCY  GOODS. 

Also  UPHOLSTERY  and  LACE  CURTAINS. 

The  goods  will  be  found  precisely  the  same,  as  regards 
style  and  quality,  as  those  of  any  first-class  Broadway 
house,  and  at  prices  unquestionably  very  much  lower. 


Giving  all  the  details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and  Rear- 
ing of  Trout,  Salmon,  Suad,  and  other  Fishes.  12mo, 
Illustrated,  $1  75. 

PORTER  & COATES,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 


TRADE-MARK : -j  Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designatiug  Number. 
*« *.*,  JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


Of  Mary  Ann  Smith  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  A full 
history,  with  testimony,  decisions,  correspondence, 
portrait  of  priest,  and  present  state  of  the  case.  50 
cents  by  mail.  Cloth,  SO  cents.  Write  to 
Rev.  H.  MATTISON,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


HE  WON’T  FIGHT. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  ^ 

Of  the  ladies’  books  is  “PETERSON’S  MAGAZINE." 
Its  Colored  Fashions,  Steel  Engravings,  and  Original 
Stories  are  unequaled.  Terms,  Only  Two  Dollars 
a Year.  Send  for  a specimen,  and  read  the  great  in- 
ducements offered  to  clubs.  Specimens  sent  gratis. 
Address  CHAS.  ,T.  PETERSON, 

800  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


[TEREOPTICONS,  tyAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
> solving-View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
lm  Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
lotographic  View's  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
story,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
rgue  free  on  application.  T.  H.  McALLISTER, 
mcian,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENTAL  TEA  COMPANY 

85,  87  & 89  Court  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


ORGANIZED  BY,  AND 

CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  DIRECT  SUPERVISION  OF  WELL-KNOWN  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  MEN,  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  FOR  MANY  YEARS  ENGAGED  IN  THE 

IMPORTING  AND  WHOLESALE  TEA  TRADE, 


WILL  nEREAFTEK  BREAK  PACKAGES  AND 

Sell  the  Finer  Sorts  of  Black,  Green  and  Japan  Teas  direct  to  Consumers  by  the  Pound  as  low  as  by  the  Cargo,  a saving  to  Families  of  one-third  to  one-half, 

Tins  COMPANY  IS  CONSTANTLY  RECEIV- 
ING fine  high  grades  of  “Foochow,”  Black,  “ Moy - 
tine”  Green,  and  “ Natural  Leaf  ” Japan  Teas 
direct  from  the  best  tea  farms  in  China  and  Japan, 
cured  under  special  contract  for  them,  in  pleasant 
weather. 

WE  DEVOTE  PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  TO 
fine  flavored  teas  of  full  strength,  which  com- 
petition among  the  great  importing  Tea  Houses 
has  sacrificed  for  “ low  price  lists.” 

EXPERIENCE  PROVES  the  finest  teas  relatively 
the  cheapest,  as  the  government  duty,  15  cents  in 
GOLD,  or  nearly  40  cents  in  currency,  and  also  the 
freight,  packing  and  other  expenses  of  importing, 
are  as  much  on  the  poorest  as  on  the  finest. 


WE  SEND  THE  BILL  WITH  GOODS  FOR  COL- 
LECTION, when  it  amounts  to  over  $25.00.  Or- 
ders under  $‘25.00  must  be  accompanied  with  funds 
to  pay  for  them. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— As  a matter  of  con- 
venience to  our  distant  customers,  we 
are  arranging  with  Apothecaries  and 
other  Merchants  all  over  the  country 
to  act  as  Agents  for  distributing  our 
goods  in  their  locality  at  our  Warehouse 
Prices.  We  want  one  such  Agent  in 
every  town  in  the  Union.  Traders  de- 
siring it  in  towns  where  we  have  not 
already  appointed  one,  are  invited  to 
correspond  as  above,  concerning  it. 

TO  FACILITATE  CUSTOMERS  IN  MAKING  OUT  THEIR  ORDERS,  we  offer  the  following  “CLASSIFIED  LISTS,”  which  embrace  the  FINEST  Lota  of  Tea  and  Coffee  ever  offered  in  the  American  Market : - 


WE  PA  Y FREIGHT  and  deliver  our  goods  free 
of  expense  at  any  railroad  station  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  orders  for  $50.00  and  up- 
wards, when  accompanied  with  the  cash,  in  ad- 
^ vance,  free  of  expense  to  us. 


OOLONG, BLACK  TEA, 

JAPAN,  NATURAL  LEAF,  UNC0LT), 

ENGLISH  BREAKF’ST,  BL’K  TEA, 
YOUNG  HYSON,  . .GREEN  TEA, 

HYSON  or  IMPERIAL,  GR’N  TEA, 
GUNPOWDER, 

MIXED,  GR’N 


Choice  Quality,  $1*00; 
Good,  OOc.;  Fair,  80c. 

Choice  Quality,  $1.25; 
Good,  $1.10;  Fair,  $1.00 

Choice  Quality,  $1.10; 
Good,  $1.00;  Fair,  OOc. 

Choice  Quality,  $1.25; 
Good,  $1.10;  Fair,  $1.00 

■Choice  Quality,  $1.10; 
Good,  $1.25;  Fair,  $1.10 

Choice  Quality,  $1.50; 
Good,  $1.10:  Fair,  $1.25 

Choice  Quality,  $1.00; 
Good,  OOc.;  Fair,  80c. 


JAPAN  & BLACK, 


• Roasted  and  Ground,  Mixed,  20  Cents, 
Cents.  . . . Ground  Pure,  30  Cents, 

Cents.  . . . Ground  Pure,  35  Cents, 

Cents.  • • • Ground  Pure,  40  Cents 

Cents.  . • • Ground  Pure,  45  Cents, 

Cents.  • • • Ground  Pure,  50  Cents. 

Cents.  • • • Ground  Pure,  55  Cents. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  THE 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


1INNER, Raw,  20  Cents.  . • • Roasted,  3 

’LANTATION, Raw,  25  Cents.  ■ • • Roasted,  3 

1RIENTAL  JAVA, Raw,  30  Cents.  • • • Roasted,  4 

jOANGO Raw,  35  Cents.  . • • Roasted,  L 

)LD  GOVERNMENT  JAVA,  . Raw,  38  Cents.  . • • Roasted,  5 

dOCHA,  (Very  Choice,)  ....  Raw,  42  Cents.  . • • Roasted,  5 

THE  PUBLIC  WILL  PLEASE  NOT  CONFOUND  THIS  COMPANY  WITH  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

! ORIENTAL  TEA  COMPANY,  Post-Office  Box  6057, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


(N  ItEAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— 
VX  Let  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady’s  Magazine 
and  a first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a 
sample  copy  of , 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND, 

H.  OSBORN  «V  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
TTTALNUT  PICTURE-FRAME,  HOUSE,  and  CAR 
VV  MOULDINGS.  Spiral  Mouldings  for  house 
and  cabinet  work.  Few  Designs  and  nice  goods  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  Samples  and  Price-List. 

|THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  nneqnaled  inducements  offered.  Sample 
copies  of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address  DEACON  & 
PETERSON,  No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  > 

BOYS-IN -BLUE  BADGE. 

The  only  Official  Badge.  $25  per  100. 

STONE,  HALE,  & £P.,  P.O.  Box  3844,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  31,  1868.] 
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pies  of  the  party  in  this  canvass,  the  reply  was 
that  nobody  wanted  the  nomination  so  much  as 
the  General,  and  he  would  secure  the  Primaries 
and  have  the  Convention.  He  did  this,  and  so 
received  the  nomination.  But  meanwhile  the 
conviction  became  deeper  that  the  matter  ought 
not  to  go  by  default ; that  some  resolute  effort 
should  be  made  to  show  the  Republican  party 
in  the  country  that  the  Republicans  of  no  dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts  felt  that  a repudiator  was 
their  proper  representative ; and  when  the  name 
of  Mr.  Dana  was  proposed  he  was  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  in  the  name  and  for  the 
good  fame  of  the  party  every  where. 

Granting  that  General  Butler  was  a serv- 
iceable officer  in  the  war,  so  was  the  former 
Republican  General  Slocum  here  in  New  York. 
But  when  he  adopted  Democratic  principles  the 
Republicans  voted  against  him.  General  But- 
ler has  not  indeed  renounced  the  Republican 
policy  of  reconstruction,  but  he  has  renounced 
the  Republican  financial  principle,  and  upon 
that  point,  cardinal,  vital,  he  is  no  more  a Re- 
publican than  Mr.  Pendleton.  General  But- 
ler is  undoubtedly  a Radical  upon  one  of  the 
two  planks  of  the  platform — upon  the  other  he 
is  not  a Republican  at  all.  It  is  not  because 
of  his  radicalism,  it  is  bruise  of  hi3  falling 
under  the  ban  of  the  national  Republican  plat- 
form which  declares  “all  forms  of  repudiation 
a national  crime”  that  General  Butler  is  prop- 
erly opposed  by  a party  man. 

There  are  doubtless  other  and  influential  rea- 
sons. They  are  found  in  a very  general  con- 
viction as  to  his  character,  based  upon  familiar 
knowledge  of  his  career ; in  his  hostility  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  in  the  kind  of  prominence  which 
he  would  bo  likely  to  attain  in  Congress.  His 
method  of  conducting  the  canvass  is  also  sug- 
gestive. General  Butler  offers  five  hundred 
dollars  reward  for  any  competent  evidence  im- 
plicating any  one  in  “the  attempt  to  defraud 
the  people  of  Essex  of  the  elective  franchise.” 
Are  the  Essex  voters  his  property?  Is  it  a 
fraud  upon  them  to  urge  them  not  to  send  to 
Congress  a gentleman  who  favors  one  form  of 
repudiation  ? Is  not  this  a remarkable  sensi- 
tiveness lest  the  voters  of  Essex  be  defrauded 
upon  the  part  of  a gentleman  who  proposes  to 
defraud  the  creditors  of  the  Government  every 
where  ? It  was  remarked  in  the  Erench  revo- 
lution that  the  sight  of  blood  from  a cut  fingci 
made  Robesfiere  quite  faint. 

We  have  opposed  the  election  of  General 
Butler  because,  as  radical  Republicans,  we  do 
not  believe  the  party,  the  cause,  or  the  country 
are  safe  in  the  hands  of  reckless  and  unprinci- 
pled men.  If  by  any  chance  General  Butler 
tould  have  been  nominated  for  President,  do 
the  Republicans  of  the  Eifth  District  in  Massa- 
ihusetts  believe  that  he  would  have  received, 
tr  ought  to  have  received,  the  hearty  support 
»f  the  party  in  the  country?  And  would  it 
have  been  withheld  because  he  was  so  true  an 
exponent  of  Republican  principles,  or  because 
it  was  felt  that  he  was  not  a true  representative 
of  the  party  principle  and  character  ? 


GENERAL  BLAIR  AS  A PROPHET. 

General  Frank  Blair  does  not  say  that 
General  Grant  will  be  assassinated,  but  he 
says  that  he  will  never  leave  the  White  House 
alive  because  he  will  establish  a military  des- 
potism. This  remark  shows  the  profound  wis- 
dom of  General  Frank  Blair.  It  also  shows 
how  truly  ho  understands  General  Grant's 
character  and  that  of  the  American  people. 
Every  thing  in  General  Grant’s  career  shows, 
of  course,  that  unquenchable  thirst  for  despotic 
rule  of  which  the  sage  and  statesman  and  sol- 
dier General  Frank  Blair  speaks.  This  re- 
lentless greediness  for  absolute  power  is  only 
surpassed  by  General  Grant’s  fanatical  fond- 
ness for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  sur- 
round it.  He  has  a painful  taste  for  show. 
He  is  constantly  making  displays  to  captivate 
the  people  whom  he  has  already  doomed  to  the 
yoke.  He  is  the  candidate  of  a party  that  has 
always  maintained  slavery  of  every  kind.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Republican  party  wishes  to 
submit  four  millions  of  the  Southern  population 
to  the  uncontrolled  tyranny  of  a certain  dis- 
loyal class  of  that  population,  and  General 
Frank  Blair  can  not  stand  it.  General 
Grant,  says  General  Frank  Blair,  is  “a 
mailed  warrior  whose  bayonets  are  now  at  the 
throat  of  eight  millions  of  people  at  the  South.” 
It  is  Grant,  of  course,  who  inspires  and  en- 
courages the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  The  sage  Blair, 
who  proposes  to  overthrow  the  Southern  govern- 
ments by  the  sword,  is  full  of  consternation  at 
the  prospect  of  the  military  despotism  which 
General  Grant  is  about  to  establish. 

The  sly  despot,  the  bloody  demagogue,  the 
ambitious  usurper,  Grant,  says  let  us  have 
peace;  but  he  means  “let  us  compel  the  army 
to  disperse  the  carpet-bag  State  Governments” 
—doesn’t  he,  General  Blair?  He  says  that 
the  only  way  to  peace  is  to  obey  the  law  ; but 
he  means  that  he  “will  trample  into  dust  the 
usurpations  of  Congress  known  as  the  recon- 
struction acts” — doesn’t  he,  General  Blair? 
Indeed,  Grant  evidently  has  an  admiring  eye 
upon  that  former  military  despot,  Washing- 
ton. Like  him  he  has  shown  a constant  con- 
tempt for  authority,  aid  h§  iWa&StirWlpal  am- 
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American  people,  who  know  what  a respect  for 
law  the  late  rebels  have,  and  who  know  that  a 
certain  person  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 
because  he  was  very  anxious  to  draw  the  sword, 
will  put  him  and  his  sword  out  of  sight — won’t 
they,  General  Blair  ? 

Free  speech  is  an  invaluable  blessing.  The 
enemies  of  equal  liberty  assembled  in  Conven- 
tion at  Tammany  Hall  and  freely  expressed 
their  opinions,  and  nominated  their  candidates. 
They  then  went  out ‘and  talked  freely  to  the 
people,  and  have  .disastrously  defeated  those 
candidates.  While  there  was  any  doubt  of  the 
meaning  of  the  platform  and  the  candidates 
there  was  a chance  of  their  success.  But  when 
the  orators  began  to  explain  what  they  meant 
that  chance  disappeared.  Every  speech  which 
General  Frank  Blair  has  made  must  have 
cost  him  and  his  party  many  hundreds  of  votes ; 
while  the  free  speech  of  the  true  chiefs  of  the 
party,  the  Southern  leaders,  has  gone  very  far 
to  secure  every  loyal  State  for  Grant  and  Col- 
fax. We  can  not  enough  extol  the  virtue  of 
free  speech.  But  to  think  of  the  infatuation 
of  a country  which  deliberately  prefers  to  take 
the  chances  of  peace  with  Grant  and  honesty, 
Colfax  and  liberty,  rather  than  with  Seymour 
and  repudiation,  Blair  and  the  forcible  dis- 
persion of  State  organizations  1 How  sad  that 
it  will  not  see  that  nothing  but  General  Blair’s 
sword  can  save  it  from  General  Grant’s  des- 
potism ! 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 


The  decisive  result  in  the  States  which  voted 
on  the  13th  of  October  has  carried  up  the  pub- 
lic debt  about  two  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  as 
all  anxiety  is  removed  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
Presidential  election  we  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty on  an  active  trade  for  the  residue  of  the 
year.  There  is  a solid  basis  for  this  opinion  in 
the  bountiful  crops  of  the  cereals  and  the  fair 
but  not  large  crop  of  cotton  with  which  the 
country  has  been  favored.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  our  bonds  will  be  in  demand 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  that,  urged  by  the 
ease  which  is  likely  to  continue  in  our  mone_ 
market,  we  may  be  disposed  to  import  in  excess 
of  our  actual  means.  But  if  we  are  guilty  of 
this  imprudence  the  day  of  reckoning  will  be 
postponed,  and  ultimately  come  at  a time  when 
it  must  be  greatly  to  our  disadvantage. 

The  actual  basis  of  a large  trade,  however, 
consists  in  our  abundance  of  food  and  cotton, 
and  in  the  want  of  food  in  the  British  Isles  and 
elsewhere. 

There  are  those  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try who  strenuously  deny  that  there  will  be  any 
extensive  demand  for  food  from  abroad.  We 
have  lately  witnessed  at  Chicago  the  operation 
of  a corner  in  corn.  Under  its  influence  corn 
was  carried  up  to  112  cents  or  more  per  bushel, 
while  at  the  termination  of  the  cornering  proc- 
ess it  suddenly  fell  to  91  cents  or  thereabouts, 
which  was  its  full  value.  The  two  parties  to 
this  combination — one  for  a rise,  the  other  for 
a fall — had  their  agents  in  this  market,  who 
were  at  direct  variance  as  to  the  situation  in 
England,  one  claiming  that  there  would  be  no 
unusual  foreign  demand,  the  other  that  it  would 
exceed  all  precedent.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
these  hurtful  combinations  to  put  up  or  down 
the  value  of  food  irrespectively  of  demand  and 
supply  have  their  representatives  in  London  and 
Liverpool.  A controversy  has  been  for  a long 
time  pending  in  the  Manchester  newspapers  as 
to  statements,  made  with  respect  to  cotton,  al- 
leged to  be  false,  to  influence  an  upward  or  a 
downward  market,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
such  statements  are  made  for  some  special  and 
improper  object  both  there  and  here.  The 
press  in  England  has  been  very  reticent  lately 
with  respect  to  the  crops  of  all  descriptions. 
Pamphlets  have  been  written  there  to  show  that 
the  drought  is  a visitation  of  Heaven  to  punish 
those  who  legislated  for  the  Liberal  cause  in 
the  last  Parliament;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  political  importance  of  a good  crop  is 
conceded,  it  is  claimed  that  England,  on  the  score 
of  bread,  will  be  much  better  off  than  in  ordi- 
nary years.  To  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  one 
must  be  able,  from  the  best  lights  of  agricultural 
experience,  to  form  a judgment  independently 
of  what  may  be  expressed  from  interested  mo- 
tives. 


We  published  quite  recently,  from  the  Maid- 
stone Journal',  the  organ  of  part  of  the  English 
hop-growers,  a statement  that  the  diversity  in 
samples  of  hops  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  be 
so  great  as  in  this  year.  Some  very  bad,  some 
good,  and  we  drew  the  inference  from  it  that 
the  wheat  crops  on  adjoining  soils  must  in  part 
have  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  flax  purchasers  of  Belfast  make  like  ad- 
missions as  to  flax.  We  omit  extracts  from 
their  statements ; but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  crop  is  light  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
drought,  and  that  it  is  also  light,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  order  of  the  French  Government  open- 
ing its  ports  to  the  entry  of  cereals  free  of  ton- 
nage duty  after  the  1st  of  October  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  comment  in  our  newspapers, 
and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  it.  To  one  class  it  means  not  drought, 
but  war;  to  another  it  is  altogether  due  to 
;h£.,  The  Report  made  by  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Bureau  of  France  of  her  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  throws 
some  light  on  this  question,  and  upon  the  one 
suggested  by  the  British  press  that  England  will 
be  able  to  receive  a portion  of  the  floor  she  wants 
from  France.  The  French  statement  presents 
a very  unusual  import  of  the  cereals.  While  her 
exports  of  these  amount  in  value  to  only  about 
$250,000,  her  imports,  for  the  same  period, 
amount  in  value  to  176,420,825  francs,  or  be- 
tween forty-nine  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
This  import  is  very  unusual.  The  Lyons  pa- 
pers, in  describing  the  crop  of  grapes,  stated 
that  on  light  soils  they  were  “roasted.”  The 
region  of  severe  drought  is  sitnated  between 
Lyons  and  the  Mediterranean ; but  it  existed 
also  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  In  parts  of 
Spain  it  was  so  severe  that  an  order  for  the 
opening  of  her  ports  to  the  cereals  free  of  ton- 
nage duty  followed  the  French  order,  before 
the  Revolution  in  Spain,  and  supplies  are  now 
going  forward  to  Spanish  ports  from  London 
and  Liverpool 

It  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  feel  im- 
patience that  no  considerable  advance  in  bread- 
stuff's takes  place  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets  that  the  crops  of  all  descriptions  har- 
vested in  July  are  yet  unconsumed,  and  that 
no  extravagant  price  will  be  paid  for  grain  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case.  There  exists  an  in- 
terest the  deepest  that  can  sway  a community 
in  favor  of  giving  to  the  world  the  most  favor- 
able impressions  of  what  their  fields  have  pro- 
duced. Many  will  be  deceived  by  the  bold 
statement  of  Mr.  Sanderson  that  this  year’s 
wheat  crop  will  exceed  the  preceding  years  by 
three  million  quarters.  The  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica”  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  accurate  views  of  what  is  produced  in  any 
given  year,  except  from  the  consumption  of 
w hat  is  grown  and  what  is  imported.  A drought 
of  unprecedented  severity,  extending,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  over  a period 
of  six  months,  destructive  of  many  of  the  crops 
on  which  England  relies,  and  so  severe  that 
wheat  was  plowed  in  on  light  soils  as  being  ut- 
terly worthless,  affords  no  very  good  basis  for  a 
large  increase  of  wheat.  This  crop  can  be  pro- 
nounced larger  than  usual  only  out  of  regard 
to  the  political  and  financial  considerations 
which  are  involved  in  the  questions.  We  re- 
gard it  as  certain  that  there  will  be  a heavy  de- 
mand abroad  up  to  the  harvest  of  ’69  for  all 
descriptions  of  our  food  productions,  and  con- 
sequently that  trade  will  be  active  here. 


THE  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Our  friends  must  remember  that  the  sole 
remaining  hope  of  the  Democracy  is  to  carry 
the  State  of  New  York  and  elect  Mr.  Hoff- 
man Governor.  In  the  Convention  that  nom- 
inated him  the  consequences  of  such  an  elec- 
tion were  portrayed  by  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Brooklyn  whom  indignation  kindled  into 
a strain  of  refreshing  truth-telling.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoffman,  said  this  Democratic 
authority,  will  be  the  transfer  of  the  State  to 
the  control  of  tho  relentless  ring  of  Tammany 
Hall.  The  whole  State,  instead  of  the  city 
merely,  will  be  ground  to  swell  the  enormous 
booty  of  the  Tammany  leaders.  We  beg  our 
friends  throughout  the  State  to  be  as  firm  and 
prompt  at  every  point  as  if  the  battle  were  go- 
ing against  us.  We  beg  them  to  remember 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Executive  of 
New  York  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  John 
A.  Griswold  we  have  a man  whose  character 
and  career  are  the  guarantee  of  an  efficient  and 
honest  administration  which  will  be  in  full  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  United  States. 


THE  GOOD  TIME  COMING. 

Tiie  October  elections  are  the  bright  rays  of 
the  coming  sun.  With  the  real  Peace  that  is 
founded  upon  justice,  prosperity  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  will  return.  When  the  leaders  of 
the  late  troubles  perceivo  that  the  victory  over 
them  is  not  won  only,  but  understood,  they  will 
learn  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable  result. 
General  Grant,  says  Mr.  Adams,  whom  they 
invited  to  come  and  tell  them  the  truth,  is  not 
your  enemy,  but  your  friend.  General  Gran! 
says  “Let  us  have  peace,”  and  he  means  it. 
The  news  of  his  election,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  November,  will  be  the  dawn  of  that  era  of 
Peace  in  which  every  industry  will  revive ; and 
the  whole  land  will  seem  to  hear,  as  in  Mr. 
Hogan’s  picture  upon  page  697,  the  angel  an- 
nouncing once  more  the  glad  tidings  of  good- 
will to  all  men. 


THE  BLOATED  BONDHOLDERS. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute  Mr. 
Martin  I.  Townsend,  of  Troy,  one  of  the  very 
toughest  of  Republicans,  whose  ample  informa- 
tion and  oratorical  fire  and  felicity  always  com- 
mend him  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head 
of  his  audience,  told  the  simple  truth  about 
“the  bloated  bondholders”  in  a way  to  be  re- 
membered. He  said  that 

“ The  debt  incurred  during  the  war  was  now  about 
$2,400,000,000,  whatever  it  is  more  than  this  having 
been  in  existence  before  the  war  or  incurred  since. 
Of  this,  $400,000,000  is  in  greenbacks,  etc.,  which  are 
now  taxed ; $400,000,000  more  is  held  by  the  banks, 
which  the  capital  of  every  State  taxes ; $050,000,000  is 
deposited  in  the  Savings-Banks  of  the  country,  and  of 
this  at  least  $300,000,000  is  invested  in  bonds,  while 
the  Life  Insurance  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of 
the  country  together  hold  $600,000,000  more.  These 
are  corporations  which  any  State  can  tax;  thus 
$1,700,000,000  of  the  debt  is  now  or  can  be  taxed; 
$400,000,000  or  $500,000,000  more  of  the  bonds  are  held 
in  Europe,  and  these  not  oven  the  Democrats  pre- 
tend ought  to  be  taxed ; so  that  only  $‘200,000,000  or 
$300,000,000  remain.  Who  hold  these  ? Old  men,  old 
maids,  estates  in  trust,  etc.  Rich  men  don’t  invest 
their  money  here ; they  can  make  ten  dollars  by  spec- 
ulation in  stocks  while  they  are  making  one  dollar  in 
Governments.  And  these  people  are  the  bloated 
bondholders.  Every  man  and  woman  who  holds  a 
bill,  every  one  who  holds  a deposit  in  a Savings-Bank 
—indeed  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
—is  interested  in  the  financial  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Elections  took  place  on  October  13  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Nebraska.  All  four  of 
these  States  went  Republican.  There  was  no  election 
for  Governor  in  either  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  In  the 
former,  a State-Auditor-General  and  members  of  Con- 
gress were  elected,  the  Republican  majority  being 
over  10,000.  In  Ohio,  where  a Secretary  of  State  and 
a Supreme  Judge  were  elected,  the  Republican  ma- 
jority was  over  17,000.  Indiana  elected  a Governor, 
but  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Republicans 
have  a small  majority,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  de- 
cidedly until  all  the  official  returns  are  in.  The  re- 
sult of  the  October  elections  has  reduced  the  price 
of  gold,  and  occasioned  the  most  hearty  rejoicing 
throughout  the  country.  It  awakens  confidence  in 
the  loyal  and  disturbs  the  enemies  of  the  Government 
only. 

Congress  met  at  Washington  on  the  16th ; but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  readjournment  to  November  10. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

TnB  Spanish  Junta  has  seized  the  property  of  the 
Jesuits  and  declared  the  order  abolished.  Recent 
French  advices  state  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assassinate  General  Prim.  Senor  Rosas  de  Olana 
has  been  appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba.  Gen- 
eral Dulce,  who  was  appointed  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  has  declined  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

General  Prim  has  received  the  title  of  Marshal  of 
Spain.  General  Dulce  has  been  made  Dnke  of  Madrid. 
A deputation  of  Cubans  have  held  consultations  with 
the  Central  Junta.  They  have  agreed  to  measures 
providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Republicans  have  commenced  an  agitation  in  Barce- 
lona. They  protest  against  the  acts  of  Generals  Prim 
and  8errano.  General  Serrano  has  made  a speech  at 
Saragossa  promising  that  the  Provisional  Junta  at 
Madrid  would  resign  on  the  meeting  of  tne  Cortes. 


A RELIGIOUS  REBEL  VIEW.  I 

* Before  the  rebellion  some  of  the  most  fiery 
of  the  secession  leaders  were  the  clergymen  in 
the  Southern  States.  This  was  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  novel  of  “Inside,”  published  in 
these  pages  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  char- 
acter and  method  of  the  rebel  clerical  influence 
were  most  graphically  sketched  in  the  charac- 
ter of  tho  minister,  Barker.  The  Reverend 
Barker  again  lifts  up  his  voice,  and  under  the 
signature  of  Ezekiel  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Presbyterian  Index , published  in  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

“If  Setmour  and  Blair  be  not  elected,”  says 
the  Reverend  Ezekiel  Barker,  in  his  loudest 
roar, 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  a war  by  far  more  diffusive, 
bitter,  and  sanguinary  than  that  through  which  we 
have  passed.  The  wind  work  of  it  is  very  nearly  done 
—the  revolution  is  accomplished,  if  it  can  be  main- 
tained, and  the  last  throw  of  the  dice  that  settles  the 
question  of  peace  is  set  for  the  ides  of  November.  We 
have  not  the  faintest  ray  of  a hope  that  the  revolution- 
ists can  be  arrested,  having  so  far  been  sustained  by 
their  constituency,  and  having  the  power  of  position 
and  organization.  Besides,  they  are  headed  by  the 
most  reckless  and  reprobate  of  living  humanity— as 
desperate  gamblers  on  political  fortunes  as  any  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  French  Assembly,  or  Council  of  Ten 
ever  embodied.  The  North  and  West,  it  is  true,  are 
vastly  adulterated  by  an  un-Americanized  foreign  el- 
ement of  population ; but  still  they  contain  enough 
of  pure,  patriotic,  liberty-loving  Americans  to  consti- 
tute a martial  power ; and  the  New  York  Convention 
has  sounded  the  tocsin  of  war." 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  OFF  PETIT 
GOAVE,  HAYTI. 

President  Salnavb  seems  to  have  quite  firm- 
ly secured  his  Government  in  Hayti.  We  give 
on  page  692  an  illustration  of  a spirited  engage- 
ment off  Petit  Goave  on  the  20th  of  September, 
which  took  place  between  the  Haytien  corvette 
Alexandre  Petion  and  the  ships  and  batteries  at 
that  point. 

The  corvette  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  from 
New  York  September  19.  and  received  orders  to 
go  to  Petit  Goave,  29  miles  westward,  and  cap- 
ture or  sink  the  Sylvien  and  the  Liberty—  tho 
first,  a 6crew-steamer  of  10  guns,  and  the  second 
a side-wheel  steamer  of  4 guns — and  to  engage 
the  hostile  batteries.  Accordingly,  at  3 o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  President  Salnave 
with  his  Staff  went  on  board  the  corvette,  togeth- 
er with  Mr.  Raester,  formerly  Charge  d’Affaires 
to  Washington.  The  Petion  at  4 a.  m.  steamed 
down  the  bay  to  Grand  Goave,  where  she  left 
some  muskets  and  ammunition  for  the  troops 
there  stationed,  and  then  proceeded  to  Petit 
Goave.  This  point  was  reached  at  8 o’clock, 
and  the  engagement  began  at  once.  The  ves- 
sels soon  hauled  down  their  colors  and  ran  up 
the  white  flag.  A Haytien  officer  went  on  board 
the  Sylvien,  and  took  possession  of  her;  tho 
Liberte  was  on  fire.  It  was  found  that  the  Syl- 
vien was  rapidly  sinking;  therefore  her  chain 
was  slipped,  and  the  Petion  took  her  in  tow  to 
get  her  on  the  bank  off  the  point  to  the  right. 
Before  she  reached  the  shallow  water,  however, 
she  wentpjlpp{qj^e£fl  ifrsf,  ,qsyrying  down  with 
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was  singing  at  that  late  hour  about  the  streets  for 
money.  I should  have  gone  down  to  see  her,  but 
that  at  the  moment  the  maid  came  to  me  saying 
little  Paul  was  wakening  restless  and  calling  for 
mamma ; so  I had  to  send  her  down  in  my  stead 
with  such  odd  change  as  I had  convenient.  Some- 
how I can’t  recover  from  that  voice — it  comes 
back  to  me  on  such  nights  as  this.  The  maid 
said  all  the  neighbors  sent  her  money,  which  she 
took  silently  and  went  her  way.” 

Interested  as  I had  been  by  such  an  unusual 
way  of  earning  one’s  bread,  as  my  friend  Mrs. 
Fletcher  had  described  to  me,  it  was  not  strange 
that  I leaned  out  of  my  moonlit  Window  to  brood 
over  the  chances  of  life  and  build  up  my  own 
theory  of  its  moods  and  changes  which  had  cast 
this  singing  woman  on  the  city  streets.  When  it 
seemed  as  if  in  direct  response  to  my  sympathy 
which  (unknown  to  me  as  she  was)  had  already 
wakened  for  her,  crept  along  silently  a woman 
and  a child — a little  child  clasping  tight  the 
other’s  hand;  they  stopped  just  beneath  my 
window;  and  stopping,  sent  out  on  the  tran- 
quil up-town  streets,  which  claimed  no  passer- 
by save  themselves,  such  a low,  plaintive  sound, 
one  would  hardly  guess  it  were  the  beginning  of 
song.  It  seemed  more  like  heart-music  which  is 
uttered  involuntarily — not  songs  for  paid  money 
— then  it  rose  higher,  clearer,  and  sank  deeper ; 
while  the  midnight  air  stood  still  to  let  the  waves 
of  sound  catch  yet  more  of  that  almost  divine, 
that  “liquid  sweetness.”  Such  a voice  as  that 
must  have  had  one  teacher — Sorrow — which  only 
could  have  toned  it  down  to  this  infinite  expres- 
sion— this  inflection  that  seemed  to  be  hope,  love, 
regret,  all  and  each  in  turn. 

When  it  ceased  I caught  up  purse  and  scarlet 
dressing-sack  for  bodily  protection,  and  rushed 
down  to  this  woman  who  had  so  moved  my  soul ; 
how  could  I offer  her  such  rewal'd  for  thus  speak- 
ing to  mine  from  the  depths  of  her  own  ? 

I hesitated,  almost  ashamed  to  enter  into  her 
presence.  But  I must  not ; for  that  which  I had 
and  she  needed  had  she  ventured  out  clothed  in 
poor  raiment,  but  Godiva-like  in  her  woman’s 
chastity  with  no  protector  but  her  God  and  the 
child. 

I reached  the  door  just  in  time  to  see  another 
step  up  to  her  and  take  her  in,  away  from  me  and 
my  charity,  away  from  this  love  for  her  which 
was  bom  of  her  song ; and  the  door  closed  upon 
her.  If  I had  only  known  our  neighbors — but 
who  in  New  York  know  their  neighbors?  I 
went  to  the  door-step  thinking  I too  might  fol- 
low and  hear  her  story,  but  shrank  back  again, 
afraid  my  little  charity  would  seem  like  ostenta- 
tion. 1 went  to  my  room,  but  not  to  sleep ; she 
haunted  me.  All  night,  and  day  after  day,  the 
sad  voice  and  the  quiet  gliding  figure  rang  in  my 
ears  and  crept  before  my  vision. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  take  up  the  line  of 
summer  march.  We  went  through  the  usual 
routine  of  springs,  sea-side,  etc. , when,  sated  with 
the  gay  life,  we  decided  to  leave  these  for  a more 
exclusive  quiet  at  Niagara,  where  we  could  ven- 
ture out  without  the  certainty  of  being  drawn 


The  day  had  been  a weary  one.  One  of  those 
gentle  days  in  spring  that  come  with  the  soft  kiss 
of  summer  to  our  lips,  and  we  love  the  wooing 
touch  though  it  steals  from  us  our  sturdiness ; 
and  we  languidly  long  for  the  season  of  packed 
trunks,  deserted  city  homes,  and  the  tempting 
summer  life  away  from  the  babble  and  the  din  ; 
quite  up  in  the  mountain  slopes,  by  the  river’s 
quiet  bank,  or  the  long  stretch  of  sea-sand — any 
where  where  it  is  green  and  bright,  and  we  can 
feel  ourselves  alone  with  each  other,  and  with 
our  mother  Nature,  who,  with  all  a loving  mo- 
ther’s fondness,  lays  her  caressing  hand  on  the 
worn  frame  and  the  enervated  brain  of  all  who 
invoke  the  touch ; and  we  wonder,  as  in  child- 
hood, how-  it  is  that  the  “mother-touch  can  kiss 
the  pain  away,  and  we  are  strong  again  for  work 
or  play” — as  we  choose  in  our  childhood’s  day, 
but  as  we  can  not  choose  now  that  its  sunny  day 
has  set,  and  we  know  that  each  that  rises  brings 
us  something  to  do  for  ourselves  and  each  other. 

My  fashionable  friend,  Mrs.  Fletcher*  had  been 
displaying  to  me  her  preparatory  purchases  for 
the  season  ; wonderful  fabrics  so  gossamer-like, 
that  when  at  the  sea-side  among  the  crowd  where 
she  would  reign  indisputably  “the  belle,”  they 
would  question  how  she  threw  a mortal  spell  over 
Undine,  and  won  from  her  the  robe  of  frosty, 
shimmering  green;  and  then  in  contrast,  rich 
moires  and  heavy  piques  for  elegant  appearance 
at  those  gay  resorts  where  human  hearts  are  com- 
mon traffic ; or  if  not  the  hearts  the  inferior  clay 
that  would  be  animated  by  them,  had  such  a fos- 
sil structure  been  found  therein. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  was  showing  me  all  these  deco- 
rations for  self — but  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  not  a 
heartless  woman ; like  a butterfly  that  loved 
its  element  of  roses  and  sunshine,  and  its  pretty 
painted  wings,  because  God  made  it  a butterfly, 
and  put  into  its  insect  nature  a taste  for  these ; 
but  after  all  a very  human  butterfly,  that  could 
suffer  and  feel  for  those  whom  the  same  God  had 
made  moths  and  millers  and  ugly  brown-winged 
insects.  A very  human  heart  had  Mrs.  Fletcher ; 
it  was  that  which  shone  from  the  winning  eyes 
that  seemed  to  look  quite  down  into  your  heart 
sometimes,  and  smiled  from  the  sympathetic  lips 
that  gave  her  the  ascendency  she  won,  and  right- 
ly named  her  queen  wherever  she  carried  her  fine 
face  and  noble  form. 

“It  was  j ust  such  a night  as  this,  Clare,  when  you 
were  away  from  us  last  week — just  such  a balmy 
stillness  held  the  air.  Jo  had  been  out  for  his 
cigar  and  stroll,  which  you  know  he  never  makes 
a long  one  from  me;  we  sat  chatting  of  the  old 
days  when  we  two  flirted  with  each  other,  as  we 
had  with  many  before  us,  till  we  discovered  there 
was  something  more  for  us  both  to  do  than  flirt — 
something  that  would  make  us  happier — when 
all  at  once  out  on  the  still  night  air  came  a voice 
so  sweet  and  clear,  so  thrilling,  that  with  one 
consent  we  hushed  our  chat  to  listen  and  look. 
It  was  a woman,  Clare — a woman  who  was  not 
old,  for  there  was  freshness  in  her  voice,  and  she 


THAT  SISTER  WHO  NEVER  LET  GO  HER  HAND,"  ETC. 
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ARICA,  PERU,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AFTER  THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE.— [See  Page  690.] 
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into  the  whirl  of  that  restless,  devouring  nonde- 
script dubbed  society,  which  holds  its  carnival 
wherever  its  followers  are  found.  So  to  Niagara 
we  went,  and  stood,  as  we  had  Btood  times  be- 
fore, awe-struck  and  cowed  by  the  magnitude  of 
those  grandly  heavy  waters,  falling,  falling,  as 
they  had  fallen  years  that  had  gone,  and  would 
fall  an  eternity  to  come,  with  no  voice  that  dared 
to  ask  them  how  or  why,  but  their  own  response, 
their  never-ceasing  hallelujah  of  “Glory  to 
God !”  A new  delight  was  open  to  us  now  in 
the  “Three  Sisters,”  as  they  are  called — three 
new  islands  opening  from  “Goat  Island,”  like 
the  joints  of  a telescope,  each  smaller  and  small- 
er. How  glad  we  were  that  while  yet  in  the  rude- 
ness of  their  first  exploring  we  had  gone  to  them 
— such  tangled  underbrush  and  wild  rocks  that 
multitudes  of  sight-seers  had  not  yet  desecrated 
with  knife  and  pen,  carving  names  which  would 
ip  no  other  way  make  any  mark  in  their  life 
travels.  Standing  with  our  very  feet  almost 
washed  by  the  miniature  falls  that  compose  the 
rapids,  one  could  seem  to  comprehend  and  ap- 
proach these  not  only  bodily,  but  in  thought, 
where  it  would  seem  rash  presumption  to  venture 
into  the  overpowering  presence  of  the  stupendous 
great  waters  themselves. 

With  a cry  of  gladness  that  almost  alarmed 
my  friends  lest  I had  come  to  harm  I sprang  for- 
ward to  greet  John  Grey,  who  sat  there  so  im- 
movable that  even  my  joyous  welcome  failed  to 
rouse  him,  the  very  picture  of  discontent. 

“What,  John!”  cried  I,  “can’t  the  sight  of 
friends  rising  upon  you  as  out  of  the  very  mist 
and  spray  of  these  waters  arouse  you  from  their 
contemplation  ? Substantial  nymphs  are  we,  but 
very  accessible,  as  we  shall  show  you.  You’re 
just  what  we  want  to  complete  our  party.” 

He  rose  to  meet  us,  and  I saw  my  cousin  John 
was  not  the  cousin  whom  I had  met  a year  ago. 
He  was  cordial,  but  with  a constrained  cordial- 
ity ; affable,  but  a studied  affability.  The  dis- 
content I had  marked  upon  his  face  when  alone 
with  the  waters  and  his  reverie  was  discontent 
still,  only  marked  by  a forced  effort  to  appear  as 
of  old. 

So  he  joined  us  in  our  wanderings ; and  one 
night  we  two  strayed  by  ourselves  out  into  Luna 
Island,  where,  somehow,  like  the  wind,  whose 
coming  and  going  we  can  not  divine,  the  picture 
of  that  singing  woman  came  before  me.  I told 
her  tale  to  John. 

“ Don’t  go  weaving  any  romance  out  of  that, 
Clare.  There  is  enough  of  sorrow  and  heart- 
ache in  the  world  without  sentiment  for  warp  and 
woof  to  aid  us  in  fabricating  more.  We  mortals 
get  our  share  of  woes  as  they  come  along  with- 
out borrowing  some  oneelse’s  to  grieve  over. 
Don’t  let  your  womanly  sympathy  run  away  with 
your  ideas  of  womanly  propriety.  Doubtless  your 
persecuted  daughter,  abused  wife,  penitent  Mag- 
dalen, or  whatever  your  fancy  may  have*  painted 
her,  was  some  itinerant  singer  who  could  have 
earned  an  honest  livelihood  in  a simple  way  with- 
out patrolling  the  streets  for  a pittance,  keeping 
good-hearted  little  women  who  will  permit  them- 
selves to  be  worked  upon  from  the  sound  sleep 
that  would  soon  put  all  such  troubles  into  dream- 
land.” 

What  had  soured  my  good  cousin’s  notions  ? 
He  used  to  be,  a year  or  two  past,  the  very  cream 
of  the  “milk  of  human  kindness,”  and  such  a 
soured  element  as  that  was  not  palatable  to  me. 

“Why,  John,  don’t  you  suppose  that  woman 
would  work  if  she  could  ? We  don’t  know  how 
hard  she  tried.  We  don’t  know  how  daintily  she 
may  have  been  brought  up,  and  reared  to  do  no- 
thing but  sing  and  flutter  away  the  golden  days 
of  her  life.  And  when  the  storms  came  how 
could  she  meet  them?” 

Surely  some  great  grief  must  have  come  to 
John,  that,  filling  his  own  heart,  left  him  no 
thought  for  others — some  trust  been  broken — 
some  sympathy  turned  back  upon  himself  again, 
that  he  should  be  so  faitldess. 

“Hurrah  for  a raid  upon  her  Majesty’s  do- 
main to-day,  ye  feminines!”  shouted  Jo  Fletch- 
er next  morning.  “We’ll  take  you  along  to 
outwit  the  Custom-house  officers.  W e want  new 
broadcloth  and  pure  ‘ old  Otard.’  Wewant  more 
things  than  would  fill  one  of  your  Saratoga  arks, 
and  we’ll  invite  you  to  go  along  as  ladies,  but  to 
return  as  pack-horses,  whose  amiability  will  per- 
mit any  amount  of  lading  to  be  done  by  us,  your 
‘ lords  of  creation,’  expecting  your  wit  to  invent 
some  yet  untried  resource  of  your  patent  frame- 
work to  pull  the  wool  of  our  very  excellent  broad- 
cloth over  those  worthies’  investigations.” 

Such  was  the  invitation  our  guide  and  jolly 
companion  gave  us  to  go  over  to  the  Canada  side, 
and  we  decided  to  row  over  in  the  little  boat 
which  plies  from  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane 
on  the  American  shore.  In  going  down  this 
plane  the  fears  of  an  elderly  lady  were  loudly 
expressed,  and  we  recognized  our  neighbors  at 
home.  Our  party  being  large  could  not  all  be 
accommodated  in  one  boat,  and  I mentally  de- 
termined I would  be  the  one  to  go  in  the  other 
which  should  carry  Mrs.  Weed,  and  perhaps  by 
an  adroit  introduction  of  myself  learn  from  her 
the  story  I bad  longed  to  hear. 

John  was  left  for  escort,  and  the  rest  of  our 
friends  were  to  await  us  on  the  Canada  side.  The 
offer  of  a shawl,  which  I could  well  spare,  soon 
opened  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Weed  and 
myself,  and  I forthwith  asked  her  about  the  sing- 
ing woman. 

“ Oh  dear,  yes !”  she  exclaimed.  “ That  wo- 
man with  the  little  child.  You  don’t  know  how  she 
made  me  love  her.  I was  so  glad  to  take  her  in 
and  listen  to  her  voice,  which  speaks  as  sweetly  as 
it  sings.  Poor  thing,  it’s  a hard  hand  must  have 
seat  her  out  to  get  her  bread  for  herself  and  the 
little  sister  she  had  with  her.  When  I offered  her 
some  attention  you  should  have  seen  the  look  she 
cast  up,  as  if  she  was  praying  a little  prayer,  to 
thank  God  first  before  she  "did  me ; after  that  she 
said  such  low,  pretty  thanks  to  me,  as  if  she  had 
not  been  used  to  tg4bjit;j£gJ£0|ie|tbr  such  deeds. 


I asked  her  all  about  herself;  but,  dearie  me,  she 
was  so  silent-like  I couldn’t  get  her  to  tell  me  a 
word  about  why  she  was  left  so  friendless  to  wan- 
der around  the  streets,  with  no  one  to  look  at  her 
or  to  speak  to  that  she  knew,  but  that  little  wee 
sister  of  hers,  whom  she  called  Lily.  Lily  enough 
she  looked  like,  with  great  violet  eyes,  and  long, 
shaggy  hair,  just  like  the  fashionable  children 
wear  it,  only  Nature  did  hers  all  in  golden 
“crimps,”  I suppose  her  maid  would  call  it  if 
she  had  put  it  up  in  pins ; but  it  must  have  been 
some  time  since  she’d  any  maid  but  that  sister 
who  never  let  go  her  hand,  always  clasping  it  as 
if  she  feared  she’d  be  an  angel  and  fly  away  if 
she  took  her  human  touch  off  of  her. 

“ As  I said,  I couldn’t  get  her  to  speak  of  what 
sent  her  out  into  the  world  like  a pet  fawn  that 
had  always  been  fed  and  fondled  by  one  hand  in 
a park,  and  who’d  strayed  away  among  the  wolves 
and  savage  creatures  of  the  wood.  I thought,  as 
I was  an  old  body,  fit  to  be  her  mother,  she’d 
see  I didn’t  care  for  all  the  false  ways  and  society 
charities  that  have  to  know  all  about  you,  where 
you  came  from,  who’s  helped  you  last,  and  if  you 
were  very  grateful ; but  would  open  her  poor,  torn 
heart  to  me,  just  as  she’d  opened  her  own  mouth 
to  let  out  the  rich  voice. 

* ‘ But  she  didn’t  tell  me  why  she  wasn’t  living 
like  a lady  any  more,  for  lady  she  always  would 
be,  no  matter  how  she  lived  Only  when  she 
thanked  me  she  took  the  little  Lily  up  on  her 
knee  and  said,  lI  thank  you,  and  Lily  thanks  you, 
because  now  she  won’t  have  to  go  away  from  me 
yet,  for  this  will  buy  food  and  wine  for  her.  My 
darling  will  stay  with  me,  who  wants  her  so  much, 
who  can’t  spare  her  to  God  because  He  has  a 
whole  heaven  full  of  Lilvs  like  her,  and  I have 
only  tills  one.  I’m  all  alone  if  she  should  go. 
If  you  knew  how  I’d  crept  awray  from  her  and 
left  her  sleeping  in  her  morning  sleep,  and  run  so 
fast  that  when  I got  back  6he  should  never  know 
I’d  left  her  at  all — to  sell  all  our  little  treasures 
to  the  great  Jewman  who  kept  the  pawn-shop 
near  us.  I had  to  feel  his  crafty  eyes  on  me  as 
well  as  on  them,  and  I dreaded  so  to  go  that  I 
was  almost  glad  when  the  last  went,  and  I thought 
I could  work  for  Lily. 

“ 4 When  we  two  first  went  to  live  alone  I didn’t 
know  where  to  go  for  our  new  home ; but  I chose 
a high  front-room,  where  I saw  flowers  at  the 
window-ledge  below  it,  and  I thought  she  could 
look  down  on  them  and  fancy  they  were  our 
garden,  and  up  to  the  sky  and  see  the  same  stars 
she  used  to  watch  from  our  window  at  home. 
Pretty  soon  we  got  too  poor  to  live  in  that  nice 
place— nice  when  I think  of  the  home  she  lives 
in  now — and  I took  my  Lily  np  in  my  arms  and 
carried  her  where  it  seemed  as  if  I was  burying 
her  in  the  little  dark  room  I took  her  to. 

“ 4 Then  the  money  was  all  gone,  and  the  treas- 
ures, too,  except  this ;’  for  I had  glanced  down 
quite  unconsciously  at  her  hands,  which  looked 
as  if  it  was  little  work  that  they  could  do.  By 
this  she  meant  a plain  gold  ring — a wide  band  it 
seemed,  so  thick  it  had  a deep  groove  in  it,  where 
was  a braided  band  of  hair  ended  with  a slide  in 
which  set  one  great  pearl.  She  didn’t  blush  when 
she  saw  me  notice  it,  and  perhaps  wonder  how 
she  could  keep  any  thing  so  incongruous  with  her  , 
present  life.  She  only  said, 

44  4 1 couldn’t  have  sold  that,  Madam,  to  a Jew 
to  save  any  thing  but  Lily’s  breath  when  nothing 
else  would.  I’d  cut  off  and  sell  her  golden  locks 
first,’  and  she  wound  them  caressingly  around 
her  own  slender  fingers.  4 I’d  leave  the  little  dear 
in  the  bed  alone  at  night  while  I sang  round  the 
streets  without  her.  But  I couldn’t  let  that  go ; 
it’s  all  that’s  left  me  of  my  past,  and  worth  more 
to  me  than  all  I’ve  sacrificed. 

44  4 You  may  not  think  it,  but  I have  tried  to  get 
work  to  do.  "First  I tried  to  make  wax-flowers 
and  sell  them ; but  it  took  more  out  of  my  purse 
for  materials  than  it  put  in.  I suppose  some 
would  have  succeeded ; but  it  was  all  so  strange 
to  me  I didn’t  know  where  to  go,  or  how  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Then  I tried  to  embroider ; but  I 
couldn’t  work  fast  enough  to  pay  our  rent  and 
keep  us  both  in  food  and  Lily  in  medicine.  I 
couldn't  teach,  because  I couldn’t  leave  my  baby, 
as  I call  her,  all  the  day;  60 1 tried  to  get  coarser 
work  to  do ; but  I’d  never  done  it  before,  and 
though  I tried  hard  I sewed  in  mote  tears  than 
stitches,  and  they  preferred  to  give  it  to  those 
who  were  used  to  their  trades. 

44  4 One  night  Lily  had  said, 4 ‘ Sister,  sing  to  me 
as  you  used  to  sing  when  we  went  into  the  woods, 
and  the  flowers  and  the  birds  were  there.  How 
I wish  you  could  take  me  up  into  your  arms  and 
carry  me  out,  because  it’s  spring  now,  and  may- 
be it  would  seem  as  if  the  flowers  and  the  birds 
would  come  back  to  me — and  to  you  too,  sister.” 
So  I took  her  up  and  wandered  out  into  the  moon- 
light with  her,  for  I was  not  afraid  ; and  I walked 
on,  on ; it  seemed  so  good  to  have  her  close  up 
to  my  heart,  because  it  was  my  all — all  I had  to 
feel  was  mine,  and  we  two  were  alone.  She  was 
then  getting  so  little  day  bv  day,  so  little,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  might  slip  away  from  me  and 
begone.  She  whispered,  “Sing,  sister.”  Sol 
sang.  A gentleman  stopped  and  gave  me  some 
money  for  my  song.  It  put  a new  thought  into 
my  head:  I could  sing — sing  and  save  Lily. 
The  old  voice  seemed  to  come  back  to  me,  and 
I went  home  with  money — money  to  buy  my 
Lily  back  again ; and  I’ve  sung  ever  since,  while 
Lily  grows  strong  enough  to  walk  now,  and  we 
are  happy  together.’ 

“I  asked  her  where  she  lived,  and  she  told 
me.  Begging  permission  to  go  soon  to  see  her, 
I meant  to  do  so ; but  you  know  how  it  is  in  the 
city,  we  ‘boast  ourselves  of  the  morrow,’  and 
put  off  to-day.  I had  some  friends  who  came 
•upon  me  unexpectedly,  and  was  then  hurried 
off  to  the  bedside  of  a sick  brother,  where  I 
staid  till  his  recovery.  Mr.  Weed  joined  me 
there,  so  that  we  should  not  miss  this  trip ; and 
here  we  are,  sure  enough,  at  the  Canada  side, 
and  I’ve  been  staring  away  at  the  great  falls 
without  really  seeing  them,  and  hearing  the  roar 


and  thinking  and  talking  all  the  while  about  the 
poor  young  thing,  who  seemed  no  more  fit  to  be 
roaming  around  the  world  that  way  than  some- 
body’s pet  canary  let  out  of  its  cage  by  mistake. 

I shall  look  for  her  when  we  get  back,  and  per- 
haps, as  we  are  neighbors,  and  so  accidentally 
met,  you  wouldn’t  object  to  going  with  me  to 
visit  her.  I suppose  we  must  Jftirt  now,  as  I 
notice  your  friends  on  the  bank  above  awaiting 
you.”  And,  with  a kindly  shake  of  the  hand,  the 
good  old  soul,  with  her  quiet  husband,  parted 
from  us. 

“Why,  John!”  I exclaimed,  as  he  extended 
his  hand  to  place  mine  within  his  arm.  4 4 John, 

I believe  you  are  fairly  enlisted  on  my  side.  Now 
change  your  colors  like  a deserter,  and  do  honor 
to  my  feminine  discrimination.  Don’t  you  re- 
member bantering  me  about  my  wasted  sym- 
pathies?” 

“ Clare,  don’t.  It  is  cruel  of  you.  Don’t  yon 
see  I suffer;  the  torture,  the  uncertainty.  We 
must  get  away  from  that  party.  We  must  get 
on  to  the  city.  I must  go,  and  you  with  me.” 

“But,  John,  now  it’s  my  turn.  What  is  wo- 
manly sympathy  compared  with  masculine  in- 
terest? Then  you  are  not  proof  against  ro- 
mance after  all  ?” 

“Hush,  Clare!  Excuse  yourself  from  these 
people,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all  my  story.  You’ll 
not  wonder  then  that  I said  real  life  had  enough 
of  heartache  in  it  to  leave  it  with  its  own ;”  and 
as  he  neared  the  party  he  urged  again:  “Go 
with  me,  cousin.  One  day  may  make  all  mine 
a long  night,  if  we  lose  her.  ” 

Thus  urged,  without  knowing  why,  except  that 
I trusted  John  to  explain  to  me,  I plead  a head- 
ache and  utter  inability  to  go  to  the  Whirlpool 
and  the  usual  points  of  interest  that  we  had 
planned  to  visit  that  day.  John  engaged  a car- 
riage, that  he  might  in  its  seclusion  tell  me  why 
he  was  so  moved,  and  thus  we  returned  to  our 
hotel  via  the  Bridge. 

“Now,  cousin,  my  reward  for  yielding  my 
share  of  the  plunder  Mr.  Fletcher  was  to  intrust 
me  with ; my  thanks  for  abandoning  a gay  and 
congenial  party  for  such  a personification  of 
wretchedness  as  you  have  suddenly  become. 
Really,  the  4 last  state  of  the  man  is  worse  than 
the  first’  in  your  case.  I found  you  hanging 
over  those  surging  waters,  the  very  spirit  of  dis- 
content, as  if  it  needed  but  little  coaxing  from 
the  sprites  for  you  to  join  them  in  their  mad 
leap;  and  though  you  have  smiled  on  us  and 
been  one  with  us,  this  simple  story  of  city  life — 
as  poverty  and  wealth  clasp  hands — transforms 
you  again  into  the  misanthropic  John  I almost 
failed  to  recognize  as  the  John  of  old.  Woman's 
moods,  indped!  No  April  day  could  be  more 
changeful  than  yours.” 

“Clare,”  answered  he,  “you  heard  Mrs. 
Weed’s  story,  now  hear  mine : Do  you  remem- 
ber the  wards  my  father  took  into  our  home? 
You  know  how  I had  grown  up  the  selfish,  care- 
less idol  of  his  life ; selfish,  because  I’d  no  one  to 
call  me  out  of  my  self-existence,  and  solitary  liv- 
ing is  apt  to  make  one  take  for  themselves  what 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  yield  to  another. 
Careless  of  others’  needs,  because  every  wish  had 
been  gratified  almost  before  known  to  myself. 
I had  no  mother  in  my  childhood,  no  sister  or 
brother  for  my  playmate,  and  my  father  had  one 
thought,  or  two,  which  were  identical — money 
and  me.  Well,  you  know  all  this,  and  how, 
when  my  father's  friend  died,  leaving  his  orphan 
children  to  his  care,  we  took  them  home  to  live 
with  us.  He  left  them  with  little  means  for  such 
as  had  been  proudly  born  and  tenderly  cultured, 
but  under  my  father’s  guardianship  he  hoped  it 
would  become  more ; so  he  died,  and  they  two 
gentle  girls  came  home  to  us  two  men,  left  to 
our  own  companionship.  It  was  like  letting  in 
daylight  to  a rayless  cell ; it  was  a sunbeam  in 
the  house  all  day ; and  warped,  stunted  as  had 
been  my  moral  growth,  with  never  a mother’s 
knee  to  kneel  down  and  pray  at,  when  I had 
been  a boy,  nor  a mother’s  hand  to  lay  its  fond- 
ling fingers  on  my  throbbing  temples,  was  it 
strange  that  my  heart  should  grow  to  this  girl- 
mother  that  had  come  into  our  home? 

“I  used  to  watch  her  toy  with  her  baby  sister 
— for  Lily  was  but  a two-year-old  baby  when 
they  came  to  us — and  wish  that  I’d  been  Lily. 
Day  by  day  we  three,  so  left  to  ourselves,  grew 
to  know  each  other,  till  by  assimulation  with  the 
unselfishness  and  devotion  of  Mary  Monteith  I 
learned  myself  better ; and  loving  her  I loved 
what  was  nobler  and  truer,  and  established  with- 
out perceiving  it  a higher  moral  tone  for  myself 
than  my  lone  life  had  ever  known.  Following 
on  after  her  blessed  example,  I worshiped  her  as 
men  worship  what  makes  them  better  and  holier 
— as  all  women  could  be  worshiped  if  they  would 
ever  hold  what  is  pure  and  holy  in  their  nature ; 
thus  leading  man  nearer  to  the  Virgin-Mother 
that  through  the  God-Son  comes  down  to  them 
again. 

44  Yes ; I grew  to  worship  Mary  Monteith,  and 
I worship  her  yet.  Only  that  I grope  now  blind- 
ly in  the  dark  for  my  idol ; it  is  gone,  and  the 
cross  only  is  before  me.  Where  were  warm 
kisses  now  I hold  the  crucifix  to  my  lips,  on 
whicji  the  dead  love  hangs  yet  warm.  For  me 
there  is  no  ‘Easter  Morn.’  Where  there  was 
life  is  only  death ; and  if  I ever  get  to  heaven 
with  this  spirit  of  unforgiveness  tugging  at  my 
heart  ’twill  be  because  not  only  God  but  she  is 
there. 

“Well,  last  winter  my  father,  whom  men 
thought  infallible,  came  home  with  clouded  brow, 
neither  Mary’s  tact  nor  Lily’s  childish  prattle  could 
move  that  seated  gloom  that  thickened  there ; it 
deepened  and  deepened  till  we  could  hardly  rec- 
ognize the  man.  One  day,  on  coming  home 
earlier  than  usual,  I found  him  earnestly  con- 
versing with  Mary.  Supposing  he  was  advising 
with  her  as  to  the  best  possible  use  for  some  of 
her  funds  I did  not  of  course  intrude,  and,  to 
while  away  the  hours,  took  the  next  train  back 
into  the  city  to  attend  alone  the  Opera  which  I 


was  so  anxious  to  see.  Arriving  home  lgte  that 
night  I was  the  next  morning  surprised  by  the 
non-appearance  of  Mary  and  Lily  in  the  break- 
fast-room; expressing  this  to  my  father  I for 
the  first  observed  his  unusually  haggard  face. 

4 What  does  it  mean  ? Speak,  father !’  I cried. 
‘Why  don’t  Mary  and  Lily  come?  Why  are 
you  so  troubled?  Does  this  augur  ill  for  us  in 
our  home?  Surely  no  harm  can  have  come  to 
them  we  may  not  share — or  they  share  ours — • 
we  are  as  one.’ 

‘“No,  John’ — he  spoke  now  unflinchingly — 
‘we  are  not  as  one.  You  had  better  know  it  all. 
Sure  as  I had  been  that  no  sagacity  of  mine  would 
fail,  it  was  a hollow  trust.  Sanguine  of  my  usual 
success,  I had  not  only  involved  my  own  but  the 
little  capital  of  those  two  orphan  children.  We 
are  not  beggared  quite  — they  are  penniless. 
Never  since  the  day  I broke  their  father’s  trust 
and  took  their  little  all,  hoping  to  make  it  more, 
have  I known  peace ; that  act,  kind  in  its  intent, 
but  a fatal  venture  in  its  trial,  has  been  the  spec- 
tre which  has  haunted  me  till  I could  suffer  it 
no  longer;  but,  confessing  my  guilt  yesterday 
when  you  saw  Maty  with  me,  and  praying  her 
pardon,  I begged  of  her  to  still  be  with  us,  and 
one  of  us,  till  the  storm  was  over,  and  from  the 
wreck  which  might  yet  be  saved  I could  recom- 
pense her  for  my  unjust  stewardship.  I spoke 
of  you,  and  how  this  would  shape  your  life  so 
differently ; that  now  many  long  years  of  strug- 
gle would  have  to  come  before  you  could  hope  to 
have  one  honest  penny  of  your  own.  You,  my 
son,  for  whose  independence  I had  toiled  and 
held  my  name  so  high  that  it  should  be  an  hon- 
or to  you  to  bear  it.  When  I spoke  of  you,  and 
how,  "if  she  would  let  you,  you  too  would  join 
with  me  in  repaying  this  broken  trust,  Mary 
would  not  listen ; she  only  turned  away  her  head, 
and  said  it  must  not  be.  No  reproach  escaped 
her,  only  forgiveness  and  sympathy  for  us  and 
for  Lily.  4 ‘ My  Lily  a beggared  child,”  she  said. 

4 4 1 must  shield  Lily,  but  John  must  not  work  for 
me  and  her ; he  shall  not  be  bound  to  cancel  his 
father’s  obligations — we  have  no  right  to  that.” 
She  seemed  quite  broken  with  the  thought  of  it ; 
but  I hoped  so  much  for  to-day  and  your  per- 
suasions. But  to-day,  John — to-day — the  worst 
is  yet  to  come.  There  is  no  to-day  for  us  with 
Mary;  she  has  gone.  Where,  how,  I can’t  tell 
yon.  I only  know  that  she  has  taken  her  child 
and  gone,  leaving  this  for  us’ — and  my  father 
held  out  to  me  a little  note  I know  by  heart — 
every  character  graved  itself  into  my  being  as  I 
read: 

“ 1 Good-by,  dear  guardian,  for  I shall  be  gone  away 
when  you  see  this.  I could  not  stay  to  be  a daily  re- 
proach to  you  for  my  wronged  rights,  which  so  over- 
come you,  nor  to  ada  the  burden  of  two  lives  more  to 
John’s  untried  powers.  Don’t  grieve  for  ns.  God 
will  take  care  or  us  and  help  me  to  care  for  Lily.  I 
shall  pray  to  Him  to  bless  you.’ 

“ I was  stunned.  Life  had  been  a holiday  to 
me.  I had  a vague  notion  of  what  misery  might 
be  as  it  came  to  other  fellow-creatures ; "but  for 
myself  I wanted  nothing.  Living  on  in  the 
sweet  content  which  had  pervaded  the  very  air 
of  my  existence,  since  she,  my  light,  had  dawr.ed 
upon  it,  I never  dreamed  but  that  I was  exempt. 
Now  misfortune  with  sudden  hand  draped  all  the 
bright  colors  of  my  future  with  one  black  pall. 
I seemed  to  have  lived  one  life,  and,  awakening 
from  its  grave,  to  merge  into  a new  state — the 
very  genius  of  whose  birth  was  death  and  deso- 
lation. 

4 4 Work ! why  should  I work  ? It  was  easier  to 
lie  down  and  die,  if  one  only  could.  Life  would 
be  now  a mere  rising  in  the  morning  to  watch 
the  day-hours  go  by,  and  count  them  as  they  led 
on  to  sleepless  nights.  I had  some  pity  for  my 
father,  who  stood  before  me  a stricken  man,  lost 
to  his  own  self-respect,  doubtful  now  of  his  own 
ability  to  retrieve  his  good  name  and  his  hereto- 
fore reliable  sagacity.  But  I pitied  myself  more. 
He  had  shut  out  my  sun  and  left  me  blinded  in 
the  darkness ; in  the  shrouding  gloom  I should 
be  lost  to  my  better,  newer  self,  and  grope  in  the 
old  life  from  which  I had  arisen.  And  she — 
what,  was  she  to  be  cast  out  on  the  uncertain 
tide  of  the  world  ? A frail  shell  at  the  mercy  of 
waves — tossed  whither,  now,  while  I vainly  de- 
plored? There  was  but  one  thing  to  do:  to 
find  her  and  save  her  and  myself.  To  this  we 
bent  all  our  energies.  We  sought,  and  vainly 
softght  again,  daily  coming  back  to  each  other 
and  to  the  home  two  disappointed  men,  eager, 
yet  dreading  to  ask  the  other  of  success,  which 
we  knew  without  the  asking  was  failure. 

4 4 Meantime  my  father’s  affairs  were  settled,  and 
we  had  a little  remnant  left.  The  home  was  still 
ours,  through  right  of  my  own,  from  my  dead 
mother ; but  a home  no  longer.  Within  its  four 
walls  we  had  only  the  stinging  memory  of  what 
it  had  been,  and  might  be,  if  its  breathing  life  had 
not  gone  out  and  left  it  a cold  dead  sepulchre 
where  we  nightly  buried  the  hope  that  day  had 
brought.  So  we  went  on  with  little  cheer  to 
ourselves  and  each  other,  till  my  father  wns 
urged  to  go  abroad  on  special  business  for  a 
Company  who  had  known  him  long;  and  I 
begged  him  to  go,  with  the  vain  endeavor  to  dis- 
pel the  gloom  into  which  our  lives  had  settled. 
I left  the  spot  of  my  happiness  and  grief,  seek- 
ing by  change  to  shut  out  the  vision  that  is  ever 
before  me.  But  this  woman’s  story.  She  had 
a sister — Lily ; and  that  ring  was  one  I know  as 
I know  herself.  She  always  wore  it ; it  was  her 
mother’s  hair.  I must  seek  her.  I must  see 
this  singing  woman  with  my  Mary’s  voice ; and 
seeing,  know  it  is  not  her,  only  my  dead  cold 
love  come  back  to  me  in  thought  and  memory. 

“You  must  go  with  me,  Clare.  I must  have 
some  one  to  lean  upon  who  is  stronger  than  I, 
who  has  not  bent  and  yielded  to  this  storm  of 
fate  as  I have  done.  Come  with  me,  Clare. 
Don’t  delay ; we  must  start  to-night.  ” 

What,  a transformer  is  hope ! The  settled  dis- 
content had  yielded  to  it;  the  eyes  that  were 
raised  to  mine  had  a new  light  in  them.  How 
sadgiftjOTlf^l^y^lKf^  darken  if  they  never 
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rested  again  on  the  idol  which  they  sought ! ‘ Of 
course  I would  go  with  John.  These  two  stones, 
that  seemed  to  be  but  parts  of  one,  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  upon  me,  and  I made  hasty  prepara- 
tions for  our  exit  from  the  party  whose  return 
we  awaited. 

I was  prepared  for  remonstrance  from  my  de- 
lightful and  very  good-natured  friends,  whose 
common-sense  I thought  the  best  in  the  world, 
when  they  acknowledged  John’s  superior  claims 
i spoil  me ; and  we  started  back  to  the  city  at  the 
utmost  speed  of  express  locomotion,  which  could 
hardly  equal  the  haste  with  which  we  mentally 
traveled.  Our  destination,  No. — Seventeenth 
Street.  We  reached  it  to  find  a row  of  dismal 
tenement  houses,  unfit  to  be  habited  by  any  creat- 
ure whose  life  had  been  light  and  love ; and  as- 
cending the  stairs  asked  for  Miss  Monteith. 

“ An’  is  it  the  dilicut  crathur  with  thim  wee, 
small,  white  bonds,  that  niver  looked  fit  to  hon- 
dle  ony  thin’  but  gould  and  siller,  and  bedick 
hersilf  out  in  all  that’s  purty,  that  ye’re  sarching 
fur.  Musha ! an’  if  yees  cud  been  ony  binifit  to 
her  it  ’ud  bin  well  for  her  to  led  eyes  on  ye  befor. 
It  ’ud  mak’  even  the  ould  black  heart  uv  the  very 
divvil  himsilf  wake  like  to  think  he’d  brought  so 
much  sin  into  the  wurrold,  that  innycint  lambs 
like  her  shud  suffer ; and  she  so  lone,  with  niv- 
er a frind  to  turn  to,  ony  those  her  own  swate 
ways  could  mak’  out  of  the  likes  of  seeli  as  me- 
silf.  Not  one  of  us  in  the  house  but  wud  ha’ 
gon’  down  on  our  knaze  to  sarved  her,  and  pray- 
ed the  Blissid  Vargin  and  all  the  howly  saints 
that  the  Leddy  of  Hiwin  kapes  for  cumpiny,  to 
save  that  little  goulden-haired  beauty  of  hers. 
But  it’s  little  good  that  prayin’  and  wapin’  and 
takkin’  on  'ull  do,  whin  the  good  Lard,  that  knows 
what’s  better  fur  us  nor  we  knows  oursilves, 
maks  up  His  mind  what  He’s  best  do  for  us.” 

•‘Is  Lily  dead?”  interrupted  John.  “Lily 
dead  and  Mary  so  bereaved  without  one  care 
from  me  ? Where  is  she  now  ? Tell  me,  good 
woman,  which  is  her  room,”  turning  to  the  volu- 
ble and  sympathetic  Celt. 

‘ ' Where  is  she  now  ? Faith,  that’s  what  we’d 
all  like  to  be  knowing  if  she’s  nading  any  good 
we  could  do  her.  But  wait  a bit  and  I’ll  till 
yecs  all  I can  uv  her,  and  p’raps  it  ’ull  hilp  yees 
to  find  her.  Ye  see,  Sur,  that  poor  little  wake- 
lin’  uv  hers  was  jist  pining  like  for  thim  angels 
that  she’d  strayed  away  from,  and  who  were  lone- 
some up  in  the  angel-land  without  her;  and  it 
was  ony  the  compashun  she  filt  in  her  little  heart, 
that  scurcely  bate  at  all,  it  wint  so  slow,  that 
kipt  her  with  her  sister  so  long.  But  she  was 
sure  to  go  at  the  last,  Sur.  When  the  days  got 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  air  was  so  thick  like 
thot  even  the  flies  were  too  lazy  to  stir,  she’d  jist 
lie  in  the  sister’s  arrums  and  luk  up  into  her  face, 
as  if  she’d  ask  her  when  she’d  be  willing  to  let 
her  go.  *Lhin  the  two  big  tares  wud  stond  in 
the  sister’s  eyes,  but  she'd  niver  spake  a worrid 
of  discon  tint — ony  watch  the  little  thing  that 
grew  whiter  and  thinner  on  her  breast.  In  the 
early  spring-time  the  two  uv  thim  used  to  go  out 
uv  nights,  for  the  child  was  thin  more  like  other 
childer,  and  not  so  wan  and  saintly,  to  be  sure. 
But  whin  the  breath  got  so  close  in  these  city 
streets  all  the  grand  folks  that  they  used  to  sing 
fur  were  gon’  off  where  they  cud  brathe  aisy; 
though,  for  that  matter,  I’ve  an  idee  that  mony 
uv  thim  cud  stond  the  hate  and  the  tile  a good 
site  aisier  than  the  two  who  got  paid  for  plaisen 
thim.  Though  they  niver  complained  and  let  on 
to  the  likes  uv  us  that  the  cash  was  shortening, 
we  d all  our  minds  made  up  to  thot,  for  there 
was  no  more  a sup  of  wine  for  the  little  one,  and 
a dainty  loaf  of  white  bread  fit  for  such  quali- 
ty childer.  And  the  sister  niver  bro’t  her  out 
any  longer  for  an  airin’,  if  airin’  it  could  be 
called,  whin  there  was  none  to  spare  for  sich 
folks  as  warn’t  big  and  grond  enough  to  move 
off  to  the  country  where  they  kape  it  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. At  last  we  cuddent  stond  outside  ony 
longer  becuz  we  knew  she  was  none  uv  us ; so 
we  vintured  in  to  besache  uv  her  to  let  us  do 
somethin’  for  her,  if  it  was  only  to  rin  for  the 
dochthur;  and  the  dochthur  he  came  and  spake 
sich  kindly  worrids  to  her  that  it  samed  as  if 
they’d  do  her  sowl  good  if  the  pills  and  powthers 
were  uv  no  use  to  the  little  one,  who  samed  to 
mind  nothin’  at  all  about  her  any  more,  only  to 
have  the  sister  sing  to  her.  She’d  sit  and  sing 
all  through  the  long  night  sich  beautiful  songs  as 
would  hush  ony  kind  of  pain  if  it  shuddent  be 
spasms  or  somethin’  voilint;  and  so  it  wint — 
she  a-singing  and  the  child  a-dyin’,  for  the  songs 
cuddint  kape  her.  One  night,  whin  the  great 
moon  came  and  looked  down  into  their  little 
room  above,  Sur,  I’d  got  my  own  little  ones  all 
fast,  and  I begged  uv  her  to  let  me  stop  a bit 
wid  her,  for  I’d  seen  the  Lily  was  wasting  like, 
and  I thought  it  might  be  a comfort  to  have 
somebuddy  about  if  it  wasn’t  kith  or  kin.  I sot 
mesilf  down  in  the  far  comer  uv  the  room,  that 
they  mightn’t  feel  I was  there.  It  was  nigh  on 
toward  morning  whin  Bhe  lay  on  the  sister’s  heart 
and  said  ‘Sing,  sister,  sing,  for  the  angels  are 
coming ; I can  see  them.  They  are  coming  wid 
flowers  and  white  wings,  and  every  thing  purty 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  other  home ; and  they  sing 
to  me  with  their  harps.  “Come,  come!”  they 
sing.  But  I can’t  go  unless  ye  sing  with  them, 
for  I can’t  go  home  without  ye.’  So  the  sister 
sang ; and  while  she  sang  the  child  wint  home ; 
and  I’d  niver  known  whin  it  was  she  wint,  it 
was  so  still  and  solemn-like,  only  that  the  sister 
moaned  and  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  wint  on  wid 
the  song ; but  now  all  of  the  song  was,  ‘Alone ! 
alone  1’  The  night  was  spint  intirely,  and  I cud- 
dent  git  her  yit  to  lay  the  child  out  of  her  arrums 
though  it  was  quite  dead,  and  could  no  more  feel 
her  kisses  than  if  it  was  an  angel  up  in  Hiwin 
she  was  tryin’  to  rache  with  those  purty  lips  uv 
hers s.  she  wouldn’t  hade  me,  only  sit  "with  the 
clulcL'and  the"  moan,  and  the  kisses.  But  be- 
times the  dochthur  he  came,  not  knowin’  thot 
death  had  cum  in  the  night,  and  he  pacified  her 
like,  a-tellin’  uv  her  hGW  gtbfctZiSe^clUlJJ  was 


saved;  for  it  was  likely  niver  to  be  strong  or 
hearty ; and  whin  she  knew  how  it  must  suffer 
if  it  ’ud  lived,  she  seemed  to  be  willin’  it  ’ud  gon’ 
up  to  the  angels  and  the  flowers  where  it  cuddint 
suffer  agin.  The  dochthur  he  tuk  the  matter  off 
uv  her  honds  quite  nately,  and  sint  the  beautiful- 
est  little  coffin  to  shut  her  up  in ; and  his  wife, 
a nice,  noble-lookin’  leddy,  cum  and  laid  the  Lily 
in  it,  wid  white  flowers  all  about  her  to  mak’  her 
look  comfortable-like.  But  the  Lily  hersilf  was 
the  waxeuist  and  swatist  uv  thim  all;  and  if 
they’d  had  a harp  to  put  into  tire  little  white 
honds  you’d  niver  known  but  it  was  one  uv  the 
saints  that  was  sint  down  to  bring  her,  she  looked 
so  hiwinly.  They  had  a little  funeril  for  her  wid 
only  the  praste,  ond  the  dochthur,  and  his  leddy, 
and  the  sister,  and  mesilf,  who  was  invited  to 
cum  in ; and  whin  they’d  shut  her  up  tight  in  it 
to  take  her  away  I heard  the  dochthur  read  it  to 
his  leddy  off  uv  the  silver  plate  on  the  little  cof- 
fin: ‘Lily  Monteith.’  And  that  was  the  first 
we  ever  knowed  their  names.” 

“ Oh  God !”  cried  John,  “to  bear  all  this  alone 
— so  near,  and  yet  never  found  ! Tell  me,  tell 
me,  where  has  she  gone?  where  is  Miss  Mon- 
teith ?” 

“ And  that’s  what  I can’t  be  tellin’  ye ; for  the 
dochthur  and  his  leddy  wouldn’t  lave  her  here, 
where  it  wasn’t  fit  for  sich  a gentlewoman ; he 
got  new  lodgings  for  her,  and  promised  to  do 
somethin’  for  her  out  uv  that  fine  vice  uv  hers. 
The  dochthur’s  name  has  slipped  me  intirely; 
and  when  my  little  Nora  was  sick  with  the  scar- 
lit-faver  I sint  f >r  him ; but  he’s  gone,  sign  and 
all,  so  I’ve  no  direct  way  uv  puttin’  yees  on  the 
thrack  uv  ’em,  which  ’ud  do  my  heart  good,  if 
ye’re  those  as  would  tak’  her  and  kape  her  from 
the  lonesomeniss  and  the  heartache.  But  if  ye'll 
be  jist  lavin’  me  yere  addriss,  and  I ever  disciver 
her  agin.  111  be  afther  gettin’  my  Thomas,  w hose 
goin’  to  the  night-school  and  lamin’  eddication, 
to  write  to  ye  in  a herry.” 

And  this  was  all.  Well  might  the  breath 
grow  short,  the  hope-light  fade  from  the  eye,  and 
the  discontent  settle  heavier  on  the  brow  of  John 
Grey.  That  his  idol  .lived,  and  he  wandered 
vainly  seeking  the  shrine,  was  no  comfort  to  him. 
He  had  tested  before  the  fruitlessness  of  search ; 
he  had  sent  out  hope,  a carrier  dove,  and  it  had 
come  back  to  him  at  night  a raven  of  disappoint- 
ment ; he  knew  what  was  left  him  now ; only 
to  turn  back  into  his  life  again  and  wait ; wait, 
perhaps,  forever,  unless  chance,  or  that  higher 
power  that  holds  the  chances  and  the  lives  of  all, 
should  send  him  fruition  for  his  hopes,  peace  for 
his  prayers.  And  to  so  many  who  wait  and  pray 
the  fruition  and  the  peace  are  found  only  when 
the  struggle  is  over,  the  dark  river  crossed,  and 
they  come  into  the  eternal  light  of  the  ‘ ‘ Forever.  ” 

It  was  now  September,  and  though- the  city  air 
was  still  humid  and  the  streets  glaring  under  a 
noonday  sun,  we  had  no  heart  to  leave  it.  John 
determined  to  remain,  and  hearing  Mrs.  Fletcher 
would  soon  return,  I awaited  her  in  her  home. 
The  close  of  the  month  brought  many  back 
ready  to  enjoy  all  that  October  offers,  in  varied 
sight  and  sound,  during  that  most  enjoyable 
mouth  to  all  who  throng  eagerly  homeward. 

If  Mrs.  Fletcher  had  all  the  attractions  that  art 
can  add  to  a woman  toward  whom  Nature  had 
been  so  lavish,  she  did  not  for  her  foster-mother 
given  up  the  fond  worship  of  her  first.  She  was 
a dear  lover  of  flowers.  It  was,  of  course,  too 
early  for  a party  of  the  season,  but  some  of  her 
choicest  buds  were  out;  the  Night -blooming 
Cereus  was  unfolding  its  petals,  and  she  hail 
romised  to  give  some  of  her  thousand-and-one 
est  friends  its  benefit,  whenever  that  should  oc- 
cur. As  the  silent  expansion  went  on  which  told 
how  at  the  set  of  sun  it  would  culminate  its 
beauty  and  its  fragrance,  she  hastily  sent  out  a 
summons  to  an  appreciative  few  to  congregate 
that  evening  in  her  lovely  home.  The  evening 
came — a perfect  one.  And  the  guests  came— 
men  of  professions,  who  brought  their  brains 
filled  with  busy  systems  which  had  worked  there 
all  day,  and  worked  there  still,  and  the  subtle 
odor  could  not  dissipate ; men  of  merchandise, 
who  came  to  please  their  wives  and  daughters ; 
men  who  were  idlers,  and  had  nothing  better  to 
do  with  themselves  than  enjoy,  as  their  insipidity 
could,  what  nature  offered  them  in,  flowers,  or 
bright,  fascinating  women,  who  amused  or  flat- 
tered, and  thereby  pleased  them  more  than  the 
wonder  they  had  come  to  see ; model  mammas, 
who  had  vainly  chaperoned  their  unmarketable 
wares  throughout  the  season,  but  still  undaunt- 
ed, kept  up  their  spirits  by  such  little  informal 
gatherings  as  might  intervene  until  the  full  win- 
ter season  should  burst  in  its  holiday  glory; 
lovely  daughters,  who  were  ecstatic  over  dear 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  her  perfect  manners,  her  accom- 
plishments, and  her  exquisite  taste. 

John  Grey  turned  from  them  all,  for  I had 
coaxed  him  to  come,  hoping  thus  to  gain  a little 
respite  for  him  from  the  shadow  that  sat  always 
at  his  side — and  was  still  only  a shadow. 

The  gay  crowd  had  visited  the  conservatory ; 
admired  loudly,  complimented  profusely,  and  re- 
turned at  last  to  a more  congenial  atmosphere  of 
mutual  badinage  and  compliment,  interspersed 
with  dancing  and  music. 

My  cousin  John  and  I had  lingered  near  the 
perishable  beauty  of  a night ; we  hovered  over 
the  blossom,  looking  down  into  its  cup -like, 
creamy,  pale  green  heart,  and  touched  with  rev- 
erent touch  the  ivory  leaves  of  this  nocturnal 
mystery,  while  over  our  senses  stole  the  peculiar 
power  of  its  fragrance. 

John  was  the  first  to  break  the  mutual  silence. 
“A  little  life  this  is,  isn’t  it,  Clare?  Coming 
up  in  the  night  with  such  wonderful  delicacy 
and  frailty,  burdening  the  air  with  its  rich  aro- 
ma, just  like  some  human  flower-lives  that  open 
to  us  thoughts  as  pure,  words  as  tender,  as  the 
white  blossom  before  us.  The  morning  comes, 
and  they  have  closed  upon  us  their  profuse  love- 
liness ; we  grasp  only  the  dead,  lifeless  stock,  but 
the  air  is  freighted  yet  with  the  insidious  odor 


that  their  death  can  not  gather  up.  My  blossom 
bloomed  for  me  in  the  night  of  my  starless  home ; 
it  has  shut  its  life  up  again,  and  only  the  memory 
of  its  unstained  charm  is  left,  and  the  fragrance 
that  the  ‘dead  past,’  or  my  miserable  present, 
can  not  steal  from  me.” 

In  consonance  with  this  dreamy  state,  what 
was  the  voice  that  spoke  beneath  the  window  ? 
Timidly,  then  more  bravely  it  sang,  till  we,  listen- 
ing, heard  its  clear  round  tones  utter  the  trite 
but  ever  touching  and  effective  appeal,  “Then 
you’ll  remember  me.” 

Remember ! did  we  not  remember  and  start  ? 
I to  look  at  John  Grey  as  the  consciousness  that 
the  voice  was  the  one  1 ; dead  to  him  broke 

upon  my  perceptions.  to  stand  with  his 
hand  pressed  for  a moment  on  his  brain,  as  if 
recollection,  hope,  suspense,  all  were  striving 
with  him,  and  with  one  appealing  look  at  me  to 
rush  blindly  for  the  outside  air.  It  was  not  a 
phantom  that  he  grasped,  it  was  no  siren  who 
sang  to  him  now ; the  shadow  was  real,  it  was 
warm  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  tired  heart  was 
there,  close  to  his  heart  now.  The  “Easter 
Mom”  had  come. 

He  brought  her  in  to  me,  and  we  closed  around 
us  the  drapery  that  shut  us  out  from  the  thought- 
less, careless  crowd  who  had  looked  once  and 
then  left  us  sole  possessors  of  that  spot;  and 
when  the  strangeness  and  the  first  happiness  had 
subsided  she  told  us  how  she  had  been  led,  as 
the  wise  men  of  old,  by  the  natal  star  of  the  un- 
born Christ,  to  the  place  where  a new  life  and  a 
new  love  was  to  be  bom  to  her. 

“It  was  Lily,  ” she  said,  ‘ ‘ Lily  who  called  me. 
When  she  had  left  me  alone,  had  slept  out  her 
little  sleep  upon  my  breast,  and  I could  sing  to 
her  no  more,  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  and  voice 
had  dried  up  within  me ; there  was  no  need  for 
song  any  more,  she  could  not  hear  it ; it  did  not 
waken  her  now.  The  good  Doctor  who  got  mo 
pupils  and  a better  home  grieved  that  I never 
sang ; but  when  I tried  my  lips  would  open  but 
no  sound  ever  came.  To-night,  sitting  alone  at 
my  window,  to  watch  one  star  that  flickered  and 
flamed  as  it  used  to  do  when  Lily  watched  it, 
and  called  it  hers,  I seemed  to  hold  her  in  my 
arms  again,  and  she  said,  ‘ Sister,  sing  to  me.  Go 
out  into  the  night  with  me,  to  sing  as  we  did  be- 
fore, and  the  song  and  the  flowers  and  the  love 
will  come  back  to  you.’  So  I came  to  the  spot 
where  we  sang  first,  and  the  song  came  back  to 
me,  for  Lily  was  with  me  again.” 

‘ ‘ The  flowers  are  here,  and  the  love  will  never 
' leave  you,  Mary,  nor  let  you  flee  from  it  again 
till  you  go  to  Lily  and  the  Christ-love  which  has 
saved  us;”  and  John  Grey  took  her  into  his 
heart  and  his  life  always  and  forever. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A beggar,  who  swore  he  had  tasted  no  food  for 
forty-eight  hours,  was  taken  to  a restaurant  the  other 
day  by' a benevolent  gentleman  and  told  to  eat  as 
much  as  he  wished.  He  ordered  a glass  of  wine  and 
some  olives. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Twice  one  is  five, 

Carry  four  makes  seven ; 

Twice  six  is  twenty-nine, 

And  eighteen’s  eleven ; 

And  between  you  and  me, 

It  is  very  plain  to  see 

We  can  carry  all  the  States 
By  the  double  rule  of  three! 

Best  Dower  for  Widows— A widower. 

Some  New  York  traders  have  placards  in  their  win- 
dows saying.  “ Here  we  speak  German,”  “ Here  we 
speak  French,”  etc. ; upon  which  a Bowery  retailer 
has  improved  by  hanging  out  a sign,  “Here  we  speak 
the— truth.” 


“Aia.  Quiet  on  the  Potomac” 


A Question  of  Words.— When  a man  is  hurt  in  a 
railway  accident  he  very  foolishly  sues  for  “dam- 
ages." Jones,  who,  impelled  by  a hatred  of  lawyers' 
lingo,  is  exhausting  himself  by  revising  the  dictionary 
of  legal  terms,  declares  that,  instead  of  damages,  the 
wounded  man  having  had  enough  of  that  already,  he 
should  sue  for  repairs. 

What  sin  makes  the  most  noise  f— A toe-sin. 

A doctor  who,  at  the  end  of  a philosophical  profes- 
sion of  unfaith,  proclaimed  his  disbelief  in  a future 
existence,  was  thus  answered : “ I am  not  surprised. 
Doctor,  at  your  materialism,  and  that  yon  should 
think  your  patients  too  effectually  killed  ever  to  come 
to  life  again.” 

Fast  Attire— Cut-away  coats. 

A foppish  fellow  advised  a friend  not  to  marry  a 
poor  girl,  as  he  wonld  find  matrimony  with  poverty 
“up-hill  work.” 

“Good,”  said  his  friend ; “ I would  rather  go  up  hill 
than  down  hill  any  time." 

Mixed  Pickers— Boys  and  girls. 


“Where  is  your  house f"  asked  a traveler  in  the 
depths  of  one  of  the  old  “ solemn  wildernesses”  of  the 
West.  “House!  I ain’t  got  no  house."  “Well,  where 
do  you  live  ?”  “I  live  in  the  woods,  sleep  on  the  gov- 
ernment purchase,  eat  raw  bear  and  wild  turkey,  and 
drink  out  of  the  Mississippi.  And,"  he  added,  “ it  is 
getting  too  thick  with  you  folks  about  here.  You’re 
the  second  man  1 have  seen  this  last  month,  and  I 
hear  that  there’s  a whole  family  come  in  about  fifty 
miles  down  the  river.  I’m  goiug  to  put  out  in  the 
woods  again.” 

Sambo  was  hacking  away  at  a tough  oak  when 
lightning  struck  a tree  near  him  and  shivered  it. 
“ Bress  ae  Lord,”  said  he,  “ 1 jes’  like  to  see  um  try 
dla  one ; I reckon  dey  find  dere  match  1" 


“A  White  Boy  in  Blue.” 


APPRECIATION  < Sf  ART  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
First  Native.  “Who’s ’im, -Bill?” 

Second  Native.  “D d Carpet-Bagger ! ” 

First  Native.  “What  kind  of  a Yankee  trick,-is  tlmij  helsiUBptQ 
Second  Native.  “ Be  dad-drat  if  I know.  SMI 
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SUNDAY  AT  SEA. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  hour’s  service  in  the 
morning,  the  absence  of  cards,  and  the  inde- 
scribable air  of  quiet  and  peace  which  prevails  on 
shipboard  on  the  Sabbath,  that  day  in  the  cabin 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  others.  The 
brief  service,  read  by  the  captain  or  his  chaplain, 
is  always  impressive,  even  to  the  old  sailors  and 
frequent  travelers,  who  have  heard  it  on  innu- 
merable occasions.  Like  the  solemn  service  of 
the  dead,  prayers  at  sea  never  lose  their  signifi- 
cance and  force ; it  is  alike  solemn  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  death  or  amidst  the  calm  solitude  of 
mid-ocean. 

And  equally  difficult  is  it  to  tell  the  day  by  the 
conduct  of  those  on  deck  as  in  the  cabins.  The 
great  machines  and  their  keepers  are  ever  at  work, 
night  and  day,  and  the  monotonous  sounds  of 
the  hissing  steam,  and  the  rumbling  implements 
it  drives,  never  cease.  The  sailors  are  only  a 
little  less  busy,  and  too  often,  when  not  engaged 
on  the  watch,  they  are  all  too  idle.  It  is  not 
often  that  one,  descending  to  their  deck,  and 
penetrating  to  their  berths,  will  find  them  en- 
gaged, as  the  sailor  and  the  boy  in  our  illustra- 
tion, in  reading  the  Bible.  But  this  infrequent 
scene  does  sometimes  occur,  and  our  illustration 
is  of  a notable  instance,  told  in  a quaint  old  bal- 
lad, in  which  “Bob,  the  cabin-boy,”  was  instru- 
mental in  converting  the  * ‘ Captain  of  the  Nancy,” 
“A  godless  man  was  he." 

But  when  sick  unto  death,  Bob,  the  only  one  of 
the  crew  who  did  not  fear  the  Captain,  and  to 
whom  only  the  Captain  was  kind,  penetrated  to 
his  room  and  insisted  on  reading  him  the  Bible. 
It  was  only  after  repeated  eft'orts  and  many  en- 
treaties that  Bob  could  find  a hearing.  At 
length  he  did,  the  words  struck  terror  to  the 
Captain's  soul,  and  he  was  driven  to  prayer  for 
peace.  The  ballad  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  rhyme 
more  affecting  than  elegant : 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Bob  rose, 

And  came  to  his  master’s  door; 

The  Captain  had  risen,  and  all  alone 
He  knelt  on  the  cabin-floor. 

His  hands  were  clasped,  and  his  bead  was  bowed, 
And  he  seemed  as  if  in  prayer. 

Bob  paused,  lest  the  sound  of  his  step  should  fall 
On  the  solcmu  silence  there. 

But  a strange  fear  crept  around  his  heart, 

“Oh,  master!”  at  length  he  cried, 

“ Oh ! Captain,  oh,  master  dear,  speak,  speak  1" 

But  no  voice  to  his  replied. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  Captain’s  arm. 

And  laid  it  npon  his  head; 

And  tenderly  called  him  by  name  again, 

But  the  Captain,  he  was  dead. 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Beatrice  and  Robert  Lamley  were  betrothed, 
after  three  years  of  as  stormy  courtship  as  ever 
vexed  mortal  man.  And  it  may  seem  that  I 
commence  my  story  where,  according  to  custom 
from  time  immemorial,  it  should  end ; but  the 
stormiest  act  in  their  drama  was  yet  to  come; 
and  all  for  an  idle  whim  of  a woman. 

Beatrice  was  a coquette.  She  had  led  Robert 
a weary  life  till  folks  cried  shame,  and  he  turned 
at  bay ; swore  stanchly  that  he  would  have  a final 
“yes,”  or  would  that  month  sail  for  England. 
When  he  would  no  longer  follow  her  she  came 
to  him ; but  she  shackled  her  consent  with  one 
condition.  She  said, 

“ And  it  be  known  that  we  have  plighted  troth, 
folk  will  buzz  and  tattle  at  every  tea-table  in  the 
county.  Miss  Betty  will  cry,  What  might  he  see 
in  her ! Miss  Eliza  will  say,  Why,  her  nose  is 
snub,  and  her  temper  is  deplorable.  I shall  have 
never  a virtue  or  a feature  left.  ” 

“Consider  then,”  urged  Robert,  “that  you 
are  the  sum  of  all  virtues  to  me.” 

“ Nay,  but  you  should  consider,  Robert,  that  I 
have  no  mother  to  whom  I can  go  with  my  se- 
cret, and  whisper,  * I love  Robert.  ’ I am  a poor 
little  motherless  girl,  and  my  father  thinks  of  his 
acres  and  his  chests ; and  for  Mistress  Lucy,  she 
hath  been  but  a shrewish  cousin  and  housekeeper 

“Robert  Lamley’s  wife  may  choose  her  own 
housekeeper.” 

“ Robert  Lamley  hath  no  wife,”  she  answered, 
saucily,  but  blushing  in  spite  of  herself.  “ There 
is  no  such  person ; and  I would  have  you  know, 
Sir,  that  our  bargain  is  not  yet  concluded.  Mis- 
tress Lucy,  who  looks  scorn  at  a woman  in  love, 
as  though  it  were  an  immodest!-,  she  shall  not 
fling  and  sneer  at  me ; and  so,  if  our  troth  is  to 
hold,  you  shall  tell  it  to  none,  and  I shall  tell  it  to 
Barbara,  who  is  more  my  sister  than  my  maid. 
You  shall  be  kind  to  Lucy,  and  barely  civil  to 
me,  and  I shall  be  as  rude  to  you  as  I like,  Sir ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  before  all  is  done,  if  our 
dear  cousin  do  not  think  herself  on  the  high-road 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  Dame  Lucy  Lam- 
ley ?” 

Robert  shook  his  head.  "lama  plain  man, 
Beatrice.  I like  neither  masks  nor  false  colors. 
And  if  I am  to  be  Mistress  Lucy’s  servant,  and 
get  only  biting  words  from  you,  in  what  shall  I 
have  bettered  myself?” 

“In  what?  You  do  well  to  say  that  you  are 
a plain  man.”  And  here  she  pouted.  “I  prom- 
ise you  myself,  and  you  ask  if  you  are  bettered ; 
though  a while  back  it  was  only  that  I should 
give  you  some  sign  that  one  day  I might  listen  to 
you.  That  which  is  given  is  no  longer  desired, 
I know ; but  you  need  not  be  in  quite  such  haste 
to  show  me  that  I am  no  longer  dear.”  Here  a 
sigh  interrupted  her  eloquence,  and  a sob  follow- 
ed the  sigh,  and  tears  the  sobs.  She  put  up  her 
little  hands  to  hide  the  tears,  and  then  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  though  Robert’s  utmost  persuasion 
could  not  remove  it,  he  could  see  quite  enough  to 
alarm  him  behind  it.  Resolute  with  men,  he 
knew  nothing  of  dealing  with  women,  only  that 
he  would  have  riddeEllji^  iihi#rt>yfcr|$hfi  Lover’s 
Ledge  to  please  this  one.-’  And  there  arc  women 
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who  are  Undines.  They  treat  a man  with  that 
playful  malice  with  which  a child  tosses  about  its 
puppet,  and  only  through  love  and  sorrow  come 
to  a woman’s  soul.  Such  a one  was  Beatrice. 
To  dry  her  tears  Robert  gave  her  his  promise. 
For  the  love  of  her  own  will  she  accepted  it. 

There  never  was  a more  disastrous  concession. 
It  was  in  itself  the  very  apple  of  discord.  Bea- 
trice had  one  black  fault : she  was  jealous  of  ev- 
ery woman  not  actually  hideous.  Thus,  though 
she  herself  had  ordained  Robert’s  civilities  to 
Mistress  Lucy,  she  could  not  endure  them ; and 
in  turn  she  tormented  him  so  adroitly  that  he  al- 
most questioned  whether  it  were  of  accident  or 
intention.  If  he  came  in  at  one  door  she  slipped 
out  of  the  other.  If  he  approached  her  in  the 
drawing-room  she  dodged  him  around  Mistress 
Lucy.  If  he  sent  her  messages  through  her 
maid  she  laughed,  and  returned  none.  Too 
downright  to  comprehend  that  he  was  punished 
for  obeying  her,  Robert  bore  with  her  a while 
with  grim  patience.  Then  he  took  revenge  after 
a man’s  fashion.  He  mounted  his'  horse  and 
rode  away,  and  there  came  no  word  of  him  for 
a month  save  that  he  was  stopping  with  Master 
Venner,  who  had  a fair  daughter. 

So  falling  out  was  the  first  consequence  of 
this  hopeful  agreement,  and  worse  was  to  follow. 
Mistress  Lucy  was  Beatrice’s  cousin,  and  a gen- 
tlewoman; but  also  her  father’s  housekeeper,  and 
a dependent.  She  was  a handsome  woman  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  set  aside  and  neglected  for 
a spoiled  child  like  Beatrice.  She  professed  to 
saintliness,  but  had  a wide  mouth  and  a muddy, 
brown  eye.  Her  tone  was  always  even,  and  yet 
every  man  and  maid  servant  hated  her ; and  she 
was  a shrewd  woman,  and  had  fallen  into  a trap 
set  for  a fool : so  much  does  inclination  befog  the 
clearest  head.  To  play  with  such  a woman  was 
to  play  with  fire  and  gunpowder. 

Meantime  the  month  of  Robert’s  visit  wore 
away ; and  as  Mistress  Lucy  stitched  in  the  par- 
lor of  a fair  October  morning,  and  Beatrice  flitted 
in  and  out  of  the  long  garden  window  like  some 
bright  bird,  her  quick  eye  spied  Robert’s  horse 
at  the  gate.-  Only  the  moment  before  she  was 
vowing  to  tease  him  no  more ; but  no  sooner  did 
she  see  his  tall  figure  coming  quickly  up  the  walk 
than  she  rushed  in  to  Mistress  Lucy  with, 

“Put  aside  your  stitching,  cousin.  Master 
Lamley’s  horse  is  at  the  gate.” 

“And  if  it  is,”  answered  Mrs.  Lucy,  bridling, 

‘ ‘ why  should  I lay  down  my  needle,  or  you  come 
panting  here  like  a farmer’s  lad  that  hath  seen  a 
show  ?” 

“Mighty  well,"  retorted  Beatrice,  tossing  her 
head.  “There  be  folk  like  the  ostrich,  who  shut 
their  own  eyes,  and  so  think  to  blind  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  I trow  it  is  not  for  my  father’s 
sake  that  he  posts  here  fresh  from  his  journey ; 
and  other  folk  than  I are  commencing  to  spell — 
Dame  Lucy  Lamley.” 

“Give  you  good-day,”  said  here  a pleasant 
voice  from  the  piazza. 

Beatrice  arched  her  eyebrows  expressively  at 
her  cousin,  and  whirled  about  to  face  the  new- 
comer. She  had  never  looked  fairer  in  his  eyes. 
Her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  coral.  Her  brown 
eyes  danced  with  mischief.  Her  brown  hair 
hung  in  long  curls  on  her  neck,  and  in  short 
thick  curls  about  her  face.  She  had  a knot 
of  ribbons  on  her  cherry  bodice,  laced  tight 
and  trim,  and  an  arched  foot  showed  dainti- 
ly from  beneath  her  ruffled  petticoat.  She  was 
plump,  and  fair,  and  dimpled,  and  peach-like ; 
teasing  and  ensnaring  both.  Robert’s  eyes  di- 
lated, and  he  made  a hasty  step  toward  her. 

“Oh ! it  is  you?”  she  said,  eying  him  coolly. 
“I  thought,  by  the  step,  it  was  our  loutish  Tom,” 
and  then  she  turned  her  back  on  him  to  chirp  to 
her  bird.  He  had  gone,  she  told  herself,  to  teach 
her  a lesson.  He  should  find  that  she  had  not 
learned  it. 

Mrs.  Lucy  by  this  time  had  laid  down  her  em- 
broidery, and  came  to  meet  the  mortified  young 
man,  with  an  undeniable  rise  of  color  in  her  olive 
cheeks. 

“We  welcome  you  back,”  she  said,  leaving 
her  hand — a well-shaped  hand  it  was — in  his  an 
instant  longer  than  need  be;  and  her  manner 
said,  as  plain  as  words,  “ One  at  least  is  glad  to 
have  you  back.  Pray,  come  in,  Master  Lamley, 
and  tell  us  what  news  from  Master  Venner’s  ?” 

“No  need,”  put  in  Beatrice,  wheeling  about. 
“ Master  Lamley’s  news  is  always  stale.  It  is 
easy  to  forestall  his  market.  Master  Y enner  hath 
a sciatica,  for  which  he  thinks  he  may  thank  the 
late  rains ; and  the  dame  hath  a new  copper-plate 
print  and  is  troubled  for  the  brindled  cow ; and 
Mistress  Frances — ” 

“ Mistress  Frances,”  said  Robert,  quickly,  “ is 
a beautiful  young  woman,  and  as  discreet  as  she 
is  fair.” 

Beatrice  tossed  her  head. 

“And  so  the  puzzle  is  out,  and  Mistress  Lucy 
knows  what  kept  Robert  so  long  at  the  fair.  I 
told  you,  cousin,  to  beware,  and  that  men  would 
be  fickle,  even  those  in  years.” 

“You  run  too  fast,”  said  Lamley,  much  em- 
barrassed. “It  was  the  flood  that  kept  me.” 

“ Oh ! ay ! the  flood  1 which  was  at  its  high- 
est when  Mistress  Frances  would  listen,  and  never 
above  one’s  shoe-tie.  I think  I can  see  it.  Mas- 
ter Yenner  hinting  that  there  is  good  riding  now, 
and  Mistress  Frances,  who  would  like  a younger 
lover — ” 

“ Beatrice!  this  is  past  bearing,”  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lucy,  in  much  indignation.  * * Remember 
what  your  father  was  pleased  to  say  to  you  but 
yesternight.” 

‘ ‘ And  so  I do,  ” retorted  Beatrice.  “ He  bade 
me  show  respect  to  age,  and  it  is  out  of  that  veiy 
respect  that  I am  propping  Master  Lamley’s  most 
impotent  invention.  ” 

“I  wish  that  your  rendering  were  the  true 
one,”  said  Robert,  with  a sudden  sparkle  of  an- 
ger in  his  eyes.  “Fairer  excuse  for  lingering 
than  Mistress  Venner  no  man  needs.” 

‘Prithee  go  back  to  her!”  snapped  Beatrice, 


coloring  vehemently.  “A  man  looking  back- 
ward is  always  dull.” 

“Why  so  I will,  then,”  answered  Robert,  ris- 
ing, “ since  it  is  plain  I am  not  wanted  here.” 

But  here  Mrs.  Lucy  interfered.  She  stepped 
quickly  forward,  laid  her  favorite  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  “That  would  be  to  punish  all  for  one,” 
she  said;  “and  I can  assure  you,  Master  Lam- 
ley, that  there  be  those  in  this  household  who 
honor  you  and  prize  your  friendship.” 

Here  she  raised  her  eyes  modestly,  and  dropped 
them  as  modestly,  at  the  which  Robert  winced ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  him,  and  he  sat  down, 
though  sheepishly  enough. 

Beatrice  shrugged  her  shoulders,  turned  to  go, 
and  in  the  doorway  met  Hugh  Featherborough. 

This  was  a brainless  animal  whom  she  slight- 
ed and  cajoled  at  will ; for  there  is  nothing  that 
shall  equal  a maid’s  caprices  except  a man’s  be- 
lief in  them ; and  he  was  of  that  metal  that  he 
endured  her  yoke  submissively,  calling  one  his 
rose-days  and  the  other  his  gray-days.  Add  to 
this  a handsome  pink  and  white  face,  and  that 
he  was  particularly  disliked  of  Robert,  and  you 
have  the  man  whom  Beatrice  welcomed  with 
both  hands  held  out. 

“You  should  come  this  way,”  she  said,  affect- 
ing to  lower  her  voice.  “Master  Lamley  hath 
been  absent  this  month  from  Mrs.  Lucy,  and 
this  is  their  first  conversation.  But  if  you 
choose  there  is  the  harpsichord  in  the  further 
room,  and  I know  you  do  sing,  Mr.  Feather- 
borough  !"  And  Featherborough,  seeing  that 
this  would  turn  out  a rose- day,  followed  her 
delightedly,  though  he  had  no  more  voice  than 
an  owl.  The  harpsichord  was  in  the  direct  line 
of  Robert’s  vision  through  the  open  door,  as 
Beatrice  knew;  and  she  and  Featherborough 
showed  enframed  in  the  door-way;  she  with 
her  hands  on  the  keys,  looking  cajolingly  and 
close  into  his  eyes ; he  twisting  vine-leaves  and 
the  late  roses  in  her  curls,  his  fingers  touching 
her  white  forehead.  Robert  looked,  while  Mrs. 
Lucy  purred.  The  haughty,  jealous  lover,  who 
would  not  have  had  any  man  look  too  boldly  at 
her,  saw  his  mistress,  who  denied  him  the  com- 
monest grace,  courting — a fool  He  answered 
Mrs.  Lucy  at  random,  and  then  he  forgot  her 
and  answered  not  at  all,  and  his  whole  soul  had 
gone  into  his  eyes.  Mrs.  Lucy,  finding  herself 
unheeded,  drew  up  in  offended  dignity.  The 
silence  roused  Robert.  He  started,  looked  hur- 
riedly about  him,  muttered  an  incoherent  excuse, 
and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Lucy  looked  after  him  and  turned  white. 
Her  anger  was  not  a flame.  It  was  a dull,  cold, 
leaden,  settling  together  of  evil  impulses.  Her 
eyes  were  opened.  Whatever  Robert’s  behavior 
might  mean,  it  signified  no  love  for  her.  He 
thought  not  of  her.  !She  had  been  duped,  and 
Beatrice  knew  it.  The  disappointment  was 
dreadful,  but  she  put  it  on  one  side.  She 
would  not  taste  one  bitter  drop,  as  yet,  till  she 
had  learned  why  he  came  there,  and  what  she 
herself  had  next  to  do. 

Robert  went  to  find  Barlicom,  his  man,  and 
charged  him  with  a message  for  Beatrice’s  maid, 
that  she  should  come  to  him  in  the  oak-room. 
Barlicom  listened  with  a sour  and  suspicious 
face,  for  he  was  Mistress  Barbara’s  follower; 
and  since  her  frequent  interviews  with  the  mas- 
ter she  had  chosen  to  carry  herself  high  and 
mighty  toward  the  man ; and,  finding  her  busy 
with  Beatrice's  ruffles,  delivered  his  errand  with 
but  an  indifferent  grace. 

“And  what  might  he  want  of  me  again?” 
asked  Barbara,  reddening,  and  tossing  her  head. 
“ Your- master,  Barlicom,  do  always  be  teasing 
me.” 

“Ay,  so  it  seems,”  retorted  Barlicom,  drylv, 
“and  that  be  the  very  question  I asks  myself.’’ 

“The  question  you  asks  yourself?  and  what 
question  is  that,  fool  ?”  asked  Barbara,  sharply. 

“Just  whether  I be  not  what  yon  call  me, 
sweet-heart,  to  hang  about  you  and  not  to  know 
what  my  master  wants  with  you.” 

“Oh!  you  are  there,  are  you?”  said  Barbara, 
deliberately.  “ But  there  you  may  stay,  Master 
Curiosity,  for  I promise  your  worship  that  you 
get  naught  from  me,”  and  with  that  she  begins 
to  slap  and  pat  the  ruffles  between  her  pretty 
hands,  as  though  they,  and  not  Barlicom,  were 
the  objects  of  her  attention.  Barlicom  waited, 
and  looked  hard  at  her.  She  looked  hard  at  her 
ruffles,  and  contrived  to  pat  them. 

“ Farewell,  then,  ” said  Barlicom,  gulping  down 
something  in  his  throat.  “ I love  you,  Barbara ; 
but  my  love  must  be  honest  as  weil  as  fair.” 

“Farewell,”  returned  Barbara,  indifferently, 
and  looking  over  her  shoulder,  for  women  in  Such 
cases  are  always  the  best  dissemblers. 

Barlicom  walked  away  cut  to  the  heart,  call- 
ing her  a heartless  jade,  and  vowing  to  quit  his 
master’s  service ; and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
half  an  hour  afterward  he  met  Beatrice,  who  in- 
quired for  her  maid. 

“I  know  not,”  answered  Barlicom,  still  on 
fire  and  transported  by  his  jealousy  beyond  re- 
spect ; but  I judge  that  she  be  with  my  master 
in  the  oak-room,  as  she  be  often  enough  before.  ” 

“ With  your  master  ?”  repeated  Beatrice. 
“ What  phrase  is  that,  prithee,  to  use  to  me  ?” 

“No  worse  than  the  thing,”  replied  the  man, 
sullenly.  “To-day  it  is  in  the  oak-room,  and 
to-morrow  in  the  grove,  and  next  day  by  the 
brook ; and,  if  it  be  a shame  for  me  to  speak,  it 
is  worse  shame  in  your  maid.  I’d  ha’  thought 
better  of  Robert  Lamley,  but  I’ve  quit  her,  and 
I’ll  quit  him,  whiles  the  morrow.” 

“ You  have  left  Barbara  ?” 

“Ay,  but  now.  I told  her  my  sweet-heart 
must  be  honest,  and  so  she  must,  Miss,  or  none.  ” 

‘ ‘ And  they  are  together  now  in  the  oak  room,” 
repeated  Bean  ic  e,  a dark,  red  -pot  of  anger  b 
ginning  to  glow  in  her  cheek,  partly  that  she 
was  infected  of  Barlicom’s  jealousy,  partly  that 
she  blamed  her  lover  for  obeying  her,  nnd  thought 
to  find  here  the  cause  of  what  she  called  indiffer- 
ence. Her  heart  began  to  throb.  She  was  on 


fire  and  deathly  cold  all  at  once ; and,  without 
noticing  the  astonished  servant  who  stood  gaping 
after  her,  she  rushed  back  to  the  house  to  find 
and  upbraid  them  with  their  treachery.  The 
oak-room,  where  was  their  tryst,  had  a great 
garden  window,  of  which,  at  that  season,  the 
leaves  were  set  wide  open,  while  within  it  was 
shaded  by  curtains,  so  that  coming  softly  fjpm 
the  garden  oue  could  hide  behind  them  unper- 
ceived ; and  here  crept  Beatrice,  hearing  already 
voices  of  two  talking  low  and  earnestly. 

Now,  if  I shall  declare  that  every  word  of  this 
talk  was  so  much  fuel  to  Beatrice’s  flame,  you 
may  say,  “Ay,  so  it  is  ever  in  books,  but  not  in 
nature;”  and  yet  it  is,  often  in  nature,  that  what 
we  call  circumstances  are  so  much  gunpowder  to 
be  fired  by  a word,  or  so  many  strands  in  a net 
in  which  an  innocent  mortal  is  entangled — and 
so  it  is  proved  here. 

The  first  words  that  struck  on  her  tortured 
ears  were,  “My  dearest  love,” in  Robert’s  voice, 
tender  and  pleading.  To  which  Barbara  an- 
swered, “Hist!  1 am  in  such  dread  lest  we  be 
surprised !” 

Then  the  voices  sank  to  a murmur.  Beatrice 
strained  her  ears,  but  could  catch  nothing  till 
she  heard  Barbara : 

“Nay,  Master  Lamley,  it  hath  cost  me  too 
dear  already.  There  be  those  who  suspect  us, 
and  have  not — ” Here  her  voice  sank  again, 
and  then  Robert  answered,  as  if  in  taking  leave, 
growing  louder  toward  the  close,  so  that  she 
caught  the  words,  “Remember,  I will  not  be 
denied ; and  that  I will  have  love  for  love  or  no- 
thing.” 

Now  these  meetings  were  known  to  Beatrice, 
and  really  inspired  by  her;  for  through  them 
she  received  her  lover’s  homage ; and  it  should 
have  been  plain  to  her  that  Robert  spoke  of  his 
love  for  her,  and  did  but  give  the  maid  a mes- 
sage for  her  mistress  ; hut  if  Love’s  eyes  are 
bandaged  jealousy  is  born  blind.  Beatrice  pulled 
aside  the  curtain,  and,  coming  swiftly  and  light- 
ly, confronted  them  with  a pale  and  angry  fad 
that,  before  she  could  say  any  thing,  told  till 
story.  With  equal  swiftness  Robert  and  Barba- 
ra both  saw  their  danger,  and  started  guiltily,  til 
hath  happened  to  many  an  innocent  person. 
Beatrice  surveyed  them  with  scornful  looks. 

“.Spare  yourself  an  excuse,”  she  said  to  Rob- 
ert, forcing  out  the  words  with  effort  from  her 
pale  lips.  “My  senses  tell  me  that  you,  who 
were  Iny  hero  and  pattern  of  chivalry,  are  a se- 
ducer and  a villain.  Do  me  now  the  only  favor 
that  is  possible.  Relieve  me  from  your  presence, 
and  never  venture  to  approach  me  by  word  or 
letter.  For  you”  (turning  to  Barbara),  “you 
are  even  baser  than  he.  Get  you  gone  this  night. 
To  your  uncle,  to  the  shelter  of  Lmnley  Hall,  for 
what  I shall  say — but  get  you  gone!” 

“My  dear  mistress,”  Barbara  began,  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  take  the 
young  lady’s  gown  in  her  trembling  hands ; but 
Beatrice  rent  it  from  her  grasp. 

“ I said  I will  hear  nothing.  Eyes  and  ears 
could  not  both  deceive  me.  If  you  touch  me, 
though  I be  a woman,  I am  not  sure  that  I will 
not  strike  you.  I think  nothing  so  base  as  ye 
both.” 

With  this  she  opened  the  door,  brushing  as 
she  passed  a woman  hiding  in  the  shadow ; who 
herself,  white  and  trembling,  yet  looked  after 
Beatrice,  her  wide  mouth  drawn  into  a sort  of 
snarling  grin.  It  was  Mistress  Lucy. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  features  of  suffering 
and  disaster  is  the  indifference  of  the  physical 
world.  The  starving  wretch  groans  and  writhes 
in  his  straw,  and  the  moon  shines  in  on  him  as 
sweetly  as  it  did  on  his  cradle.  No  bird  stints 
its  song  though  the  man  rides  straight  to  his 
doom,  into  the  quicksand,  or  over  the  precipice. 
So  the  sun  shone  down  unconcernedly,  and  the 
water  rippled  softly  and  caressingly  about  the 
dead  upturned  face  of  Barbara  Eubank,  floating 
where  the  current  had  lodged  her  against  a pier 
of  the  bridge. 

How  she  came  there  could  not  at  first  be  di- 
vined ; but  they  brought  her  back  to  the  house, 
from  whence  she  had  been  thrust  the  night  be- 
fore, and  laid  her  there ; the  tiny  figure  once  so 
lithe  dripping  with  water ; the  fair  curls  dank 
and  tangled  with  weeds,  the  teeth  clenched,  the 
eyes  staring  wide  open,  the  whole  face  distorted 
into  a look  of  unmistakable  agony  and  terror — a 
pitiful  sight ! Beatrice  cried  out  when  she  saw 
it  that  she  had  destroyed  herself,  and  that  it  was 
6he  herself  who  had  driven  the  poor  girl  to  de- 
spair, and  took  to  her  bed,  ill.  Others  came  to 
view,  and  remained  to  gossip ; for  where  there 
is  such  a taking  off,  people  will  be  curious  to  cast 
about  for  the  cause.  They  said  that  there  was 
a strange  livid  mark  about  her  neck,  and  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a God-fearing 
woman  like  this  should  have  destroyed  herself. 
It  was  whispered,  Heaven  knows  by  whom  first, 
that  Mrs.  Beatrice  had  words  with  Robert  Lam- 
ley because  of  Barbara ; and  that  Mistress  Lucy 
and  Barlicom  had  seen  the  maid  and  Lamley 
leave  the  house  together,  and  from  that  hour  no 
one  had  seen  her  alive.  Master  Lamley  that 
night  came  home  at  midnight,  his  horse  and  him- 
self reeking  and  splashed  with  mud ; and,  where- 
as the  week  before  he  was  planning  to  build,  he 
talked  now  of  nothing  but  of  sailing  for  England. 
These  facts  laid  together  looked  darkly. 

It  often  happens  that  those  most  concerned 
hear  last  of  a matter.  Sitting  sullenly  at  home 
Robert  knew  nothing  of  Beatrice’s  illness,  or  the 
scandal  concerning  himself,  till,  as  he  was  put- 
ting foot  in  stirrup  to  ride  to  the  coast  and  take 
ship,  he  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Barbu  i 
Eubank.  He  Hster.ed  at  first  with  an  astom 
meat  that,  if  not  genuine,  was  its  best  countci 
tbit.  But  men  argued  that  his  first  surprise  " 
guilty  terror,  and  his  subsequent  composure  a 
seared  conscience.  Not  many  came  to  him  dur- 
ing th0'|rj>-i(ji[gg4of l^f11  he  laT  in  Jai1’  ant* 
none  from  Bimoil  Mar’sbn’s  household.  There 
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was  reason  for  this.  Simon  was  a prisoner  to 
gout.  Beatrice,  lying  in  her  bed,  heard  nothing 
of  Robert’s  danger.  There  are  such  things  as 
spiritual  storms,  and  when  the  wind  blows  in 
your  teeth  every  straw  also  lies  across  your  way. 
So  there  came  to  Robert  not  so  much  comfort  as 
a word  of  remembrance  from  his  oldest  friends. 

But,  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  Beatrice,  urged 
perhap^by  some  premonition,  would  ride  abroad, 
though  Mrs.  Lucy,  who  was  a witness  for  this 
trial,  of  which  she*  had  not  said  a word,  made  an 
outcry  for  her  health.  So  the  coach  was  had 
out,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  got  in,  hoping  that  Beatrice 
might  break  her  neck.  Beatrice  next  would 
drive  through  the  village,  and  seeing  the  stir  at 
the  court-house,  asked  what  it  was. 

“The  trial  of  Robert  Lamley  for  the  murder 
of  Barbara  Eubank,”  answered  Mrs.  Lucy,  as  if 
she  would  have  the  words  stab  her  to  the  heart. 
And  so  no  doubt  they  did.  But  the  Marson 
blood,  like  the  old  baron’s,  ran  strong  and  red, 
and  Beatrice  grew  not  white  but  scarlet. 

“If  that  be  so,”  she  said,  slowly,  “ his  friends 
should  be  beside  him,”  and  she  ordered  the  coach 
to  stop. 

So,  as  the  counsel  for  the  people  was  bringing 
in  his  accusation,  there  was  a bustle  of  an  usher 
making  strenuous  way  toward  the  front,  and 
looking  up,  Robert  saw — Beatrice,  fair  and  state- 
ly, as  his  lover’s  eye  could  note,  even  then ; and 
she  darted  him  a look  as  she  sat  down — a look 
of  loving  pity  that  thrilled  him  through.  He 
thought  more  of  it  than  of  his  accuser,  who  was 
drawing  toward  the  end  of  his  speech. 

“ Upon  view  of  the  body,”  he  was  saying,  “it 
did  appear  that  violence  had  been  used  to  the 
woman.  There  was  a crease  about  her  neck, 
and  a bruise  under  her  left  car.  So  here  hath 
been  a murder  committed,  and  Mr.  Lamley  was 
the  last  man  seen  in  her  company.  I could  wish 
he  had  not  been  so  with  all  ray  heart.  But  then 
it  is  a very  strange  thing,  being  a friend  and  fre- 
quenter at  Simon  Marson’s  house,  that  he  should 
go  away,  on  that  night  of  all  others,  without 
leave-taking,  as  he  did;  stealing  out  by  night 
with  this  woman,  as  two  witnesses  shall  testify, 
and  from  the  time  that  she  was  seen  of  him  she 
was  not  seen  of  any  alive.  It  is  very  observable 
also,  unless  there  has  been  a sort  of  fate  in  it, 
that  though  Lamley  Hall  is  but  half  an  hour’s 
easy  riding  from  Simon  Marson’s  house,  Robert 
Lamley  came  home  at  midnight,  weary  and  mud- 
stained  ; and  though  a frequenter  of  Marson’s, 
as  aforesaid,  stirred  not  to  see  them  when  netvs 
came  of  this  maid’s  death  and  of  the  confusion 
of  the  family,  but  made  all  haste  to  sail  for  En- 
gland, whereas  the  week  before  he  talked  of 
building  and  enlarging  his  grounds,  to  prove 
which  we  will  now  call  our  witnesses,  and  then 
I hope  he  may  be  put  to  give  you  some  account 
of  how  these  matters  came  about.” 

Here  all  eyes  turned  to  the  prisoner  for  those 
signs  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  which  men  take 
such  heed,  and  he,  conscious  of  this  stare,  kept 
his  face  straightforward,  and  never  blenched. 
Was  that  like  a murderer  or  like  an  innocent 
man  ? His  viewers  leaned  to  the  first  opinion. 
For  Beatrice,  she  looked  and  listened  like  one  in 
a nightmare,  praying  to  awake.  The  man  at  the 
bar  was  her  lover.  The  faces  turning  darkly  to- 
ward him  were  her  friends  and  neighbors ; the 
judge  and  jury — she  knew  them  all.  How  could 
these  friendly,  familiar  faces  take  on  such  a 
dreadful  aspect?  The  talk  of  the  witnesses 
sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  babble  of  delirium. 
One  came  to  tell  how  he  saw  the  dead  girl  lie  in 
the  water ; another  to  say  if  she  floated  or  hung ; 
a third,  how  she  was  taken  up,  and  of  the  marks 
on  her  neck.  A learned  surgeon  proved  that 
drowned  men  die  of  suffocation,  and  talked  much 
of  when  a body  should  swim  and  when  it  sinks. 
Mistress  Lucy  Marson  came  upon  the  stand  and 
swore  that,  walking  in  the  garden  on  the  night  of 
the  murder,  she  saw  Robert  Lamley  and  Barbara 
go  away  together.  That,  standing  in  the  shad- 
ow, she  heard  him  ask  her  to  go  his  road,  and 
that  the  clock  was  striking  eight  as  they  came 
out.  Barlicom,  Robert’s  man,  swore  that  being 
in  hiding  that  night,  because  of  his  jealousy  of 
Barbara  and  his  master,  he  saw  them  go  away 
together,  and  forbore  to  follow  them  lest  he 
should  do  them  a mischief.  That,  though  he 
walked,  and  his  master  was  well  mounted,  he 
reached  home  at  nine,  and  his  master  at  mid- 
night. 

In  those  days  a prisoner  had  the  right  to  ex- 
amine the  witnesses,  being  allowed  no  other 
counsel  than  his  wit ; but  Robert  suffered  these 
damaging  statements  to  pass  without  question, 
as  he  had  the  rest,  and  being  asked  what  he  had 
to  say  offered  only  the  following  answer : 

“ What  I have  to  say  is  this.  Here  hath  been 
a foul  murder  committed,  but  I call  God  to  wit- 
ness I am  innocent  of  the  deed.  For  the  rest, 
what  these  people  have  declared  of  me  is  in  the 
main  part  true.  I did  frequent  Marson’s  house, 
and  had  of  late  had  much  talk  with  Barbara  Eu- 
bank, the  subject  of  which  I shall  keep  to  my- 
self ; only  I solemnly  affirm  that  our  conversa- 
tion was  in  all  innocence  and  honor.  And  on 
the  night  of  which  they  speak,  coming  from  Mar- 
son’s house  I met  this  Barbara  at  the  gate,  and 
did  ask  her  which  way  she  went,  knowing  that 
she  was  that  day  dismissed  by  her  mistress,  to 
which  she  answered  that  she  should  go  to  her 
uncle  the  miller,  and  went  her  way,  and  I saw 
her  no  more.  But  being,  for  reasons  which  it 
concerns  none  to  know,  nigh  distraught,  I rode  to 
that  place  they  call  the  Hoppers,  choosing  the 
worst  road,  and  wishing  to  break  my  neck,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  England,  because  the  country 
was  grown  intolerable  to  me ; and  I never  heard 
that  I was  called  in  question  of  this  murder  till  1 
saw  the  officers  of  the  law ; and  here  is  all  I hat  e 
to  offer.” 


Now  here,  on  one  side,  was  a story  cit 
stantially  built  up  by  witnesses,  every  inc 
of  which  was  a bloody  and  terrible  finger,  ] 
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on  the  other  side,  a tale  told  by  a man,  his  guilt 
all  but  proved,  of  an  aimless  riding  about,  and 
of  interviews,  and  a journey  for  which  he  could 
give  no  reason ; but  it  had  the  ring  of  truth  in 
it,  and  it  shook  men’s  prejudices. 

All  this  time  Joe  Tibbitts,  the  cobbler,  was 
running,  breathless,  up  the  hill.  What  has  the 
cobbler  to  do  with  the  trial  ? Why,  every  thing. 
And  his  baby,  though  the  frowsiest  imp  in  the 
village,  had  not  commenced  to  cry,  judge  and 
jury  had  never  struck  the  right  scent;  for  it 
bawled  so  lustily  that,  getting  weary  of  the  din, 
the  cobbler  cried  “Have  done.” 

“I  want  my  ring,”  howled  Tibbitts  the  youn- 
ger, “ that  hath  tumbled  behind  your  bench." 

The  cobbler  let  down  his  hand  at  a venture, 
and  brought  up  a signet  of  cornelian,  set  about 
with  diamonds,  and  bearing  the  letters  J.  M. 

“Why  this  is  a gentleman’s  signet,”  cried  the 
cobbler.  “Why  Lucky  1 Why  wife,  I say !” 

Thus  adjured  came  out  his  wife,  and  seeing 
what  was  in  hand, 

“Now  hold  thy  tongue  for  a fool,”  said  she. 
“It  is  the  ring  I found  in  the  drowned  girl’s 
bosom  when  I did  undress  her.  The  dead  want 
no  gauds,  and  I said  nothing.  Neither  do  thou. 
Give  it  me  and  I will  hide  it  from  that  brat  of 
ours,  who  hath  eyes  like  a magpie.  ” 

“ What!”  cried  the  cobbler.  “When  a man 
is  tried  for  his  life,  and  here  is  perhaps  what  may 
save  or  hang  him.  And  thou  hast  no  conscience, 
I have.” 

Lucky,  a notable  shrew,  set  up  a shrill  opposi- 
tion; but  the  cobbler  ran  fast,  and  outran  her 
tongue;  and  coming  headlong  into  court,  regard- 
less of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  as  men  were  look- 
ing at  each  other  after  Robert’s  speech,  squeaked 
shrilly, 

“May  it  please  the  court,  this  ring  was  found 
in  the  drowned  girl’s — ” 

Where — in  her  mouth  ? in  her  pocket  ? in  her 
shoe  ? on  her  finger  ? for  here  the  majesty  of  the 
law  pounced  on  our  bold  cobbler,  and  a thousand 
surmises  ran  through  the  court.  The  spectators 
were  all  agape  and  craning  their  necks.  Who 
could  tell  where  it  was  found  ? Could  Mrs.  Lucy 
Marson  ? The  scarlet  in  her  cheeks  died  out  in 
ashes,  and  she  eyed  the  cobbler,  who  being  sworn, 
was  now  unmuzzled,  so  like  a wild  beast  about 
to  spring  that  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  Lucky 
Tibbitts’s  husband  that  he  stood  in  open  court  and 
not  alone  on  a bridge  at  night  with  Mrs.  Lucy 
Marson.  Her  white  hands  were  as  strong  as 
they  were  comely.  Her  wrists  had  been  like 
steel  in  one  death-struggle,  and  her  heart  had 
known  no  pity,  though  a girl  not  nineteen  prayed 
for  her  life.  She  listened,  and  her  head  swam 
and  her  ears  roared.  A shadow  fell  near  her, 
and  she  cast  a quick,  fearful  glance.  She  was 
not  sure  whether  it  had  a shape,  and  its  dank  hair 
was  twisted  with  weeds  or  no.  The  story  was 
told,  and  the  ring  held  up  to  view.  Could  any 
identify  it  ?| 

Lucy  Marson  rose  to  her  feet,  and  all  eyes 
turned  toward  her. 

“It  is  false,”  she  said.  “The  ring  is  not 
mine.  I never  murdered  her!”  and  then  look- 
ing fearfully  down,  “ take  her  away ; she  is  al- 
ways praying  for  her  life.  She  is  strong.  I 
never  thought  she’could  struggle  so.  Take  her 
away,  I say ;”  and  fell  into  convulsions. 

An  indescribable  confusion  followed.  Mrs. 
Lucy  was  conveyed  away  a mad- woman,  trying 
to  drive  Barbara  Eubank  from  her  knees.  Of 
the  signet  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
Joseph  Marson’s  signet,  and  since  his  death 
Lucy  Marson  had  worn  it  day  and  night  on 
her  finger.  The  people  said,  “Here  was  the 
finger  of  God,”  and  Robert  was  honorably  ac- 
quitted ; and  I think  he  could  not  have  sailed  for 
England,  for  there  is  an  old  house,  still  standing, 
in  which  you  may  see  the  portrait  of  Robert  Lam- 
ley and  Beatrice  his  wife. 


VIEW  OF  CADIZ,  SPAIN. 

Several  of  the  old  cities  of  Spain  have  come 
into  prominence  again,  and  are  likely  to  have 
new  features  of  interest  added  to  their  already 
notable  history  from  being  the  scenes  of  leading 
incidents  in  the  insurrection  now  successfully  ac- 
complished against  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archs.  Foremost  among  the  places  is  Cadiz,  where 
the  movement  began  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet. 
Cadiz,  a fortified  city  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  formed  the  southwest  portion 
of  Andalusia,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  the  narrow  isthmus  of  which  forms  an  im- 
mense bay.  Cadiz  is  a fortress*  of  the  first  or- 
der, is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  bat- 
teries, and,  being  on  an  elevated  site  and  built 
of  white  stone,  it  has  a beautiful  appearance  from* 
the  sea.  The  public  edifices  include  two  cathe- 
drals (one  completed  since  1832),  two  theatres, 
house  of  refuge,  arsenal,  naval  college,  barracks, 
and  the  light-house  of  St.  Sebastian,  172  feet  in 
height.  The  harbor,  formed  by  a mole  projecting 
into  the  bay,  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels, 
and  ships  of  large  burden  anchor  three-quarters 
of  a mile  from  the  shore.  Its  trade  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Its  dependency,  St.  Mary,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  trade  in  sherry  wine.  Cadiz  was  made 
a free  port  in  1829 ; but  it  ceased  to  enjoy  that 
advantage  in  1832.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  159G,  and  bombarded  by  them  in  1800.  In 
1823  it  surrendered  to  the  French. 

Of  the  events  of  which  Cadiz  and  Seville  have 
recently  been  the  theatre  we  have  direct  and 
trust-worthy  intelligence  and  interesting  details 
from  the  insurgent  camp  in  Andalusia.  Prim 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
of  September,  before  the  Generals  from  the  Can- 
ary Islands ; and  soon  afterward  came  a steam- 
er, sent  by  Admiral  Topete,  requesting  that  the 
first  General  who  might  arrive  there,  whether 
Prim  or  Serrano  and  his  companions,  would  go 


at  once  to  Cadiz.  Prim,  however,  waited  some 
hours  for  the  others  before  proceeding  to  join  the 
fleet.  He  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  at  eleven 
p.  m.  , and  went  on  board  the  iron-clad  Saragossa , 
where  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  composing 
the  squadron  presently  assembled,  and  a council 
of  war  was  held.  At  dawn  of  the  18th,  when 
Cadiz  opened  its  eyes  to  the  morning  sun,  it  be- 
held the  ships  drawn  up  in  line  before  the  city, 
with  the  men  at  quarters,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  action.  It  was  evident  that  the  fleet 
had  “pronounced.”  A communication  was  made 
to  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the  effect  that  the' 
nation  was  resolved  to  reassert  its  liberties  against 
those  who  had  outraged  it,  and  inviting  Cadiz  and 
its  garrison  to  join  the  movement.  Presently, 
from  the  arsenal  and  fortress  of  La  Caraca  and 
San  Fernando,  came  marching  down  two  battal- 
ions of  marine  infantry,  with  drums  beating  and 
bands  playing  the  old  familiar  air  of  Riego’s 
Hymn,  so  long  prohibited  in  Spain.  They  had 
‘ ‘ pronounced,”  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  city 
and  garrison  were  alike  prepared  to  do  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  artillery,  which  held 
out.  There  was  some  parleying  with  the  col- 
onel in  command  of  that  corps  ; it  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  was  in  presence  of  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  and  that  the  insurgents  earnestly  de- 
sired to  avoid  bloodshed ; in  short,  the  arguments 
were  sufficiently  cogent  and  the  position  of  the 
artillery  abundantly  hopeless  to  induce  the  com- 
mander to  capitulate,  and  he  and  his  men  re- 
mained prisoners  of  war,  which  they  still  were 
when  the  messenger  who  brought  this  intelligence 
left  Cadiz.  There  was  talk  of  sending  a steamer 
to  Centa  to  fetch  a battalion  there  which  was  all 
in  readiness  to  join  the  insurgents,  but — and  this 
is  a great  proof  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  rising — the  Admiral  declared  they  had 
plenty  of  troops  and  might  leave  the  battalion 
where  it  was  for  the  present. 

Prim’s  entrance  into  Cadiz  was  a scene  of  al- 
most delirious  enthusiasm.  The  whole  city  was 
out,  mad  with  delight,  men  and  women  crowd- 
ing round  the  successful  General,  embracing  and 
thanking  him.  The  Gaditanos  are  a demonstra- 
tive people,  and  on  this  occasion  they  seem  al- 
most to  have  gone  out  of  their  senses  with  joy. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  now  that  all 
was  secure  in  Cadiz,  was  to  send  a messenger  to 
Seville,  and  a well-known  Progressista  journalist 
was  dispatched  thither.  As  soon  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  Liberal  party  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
movement  at  Cadiz  they  rose,  and  the  garrison 
rose,  and  the  whole  city  besides ; and  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  province,  old  General  Vas- 
salo,  who  declined  joining,  received  a pass  and 
departed  northward.  A revolutionary  committee 
or  junta  was  at  once  formed,  having  for  its  pres- 
ident Signor  Aristegui,  well  known  and  much 
esteemed  as  a true,  liberal,  and  disinterested  man, 
who  has  never  held  office,  but  has  always  main- 
tained a high  reputation  as  an  honorable  patriot. 
Meanwhile  the  Generals  had  arrived  from  the 
Canary  Islands ; Serrano  took  command  of  the 
insurgent  forces,  which  are  estimated  at  10,000 
to  20,000  men  of  regular  troops,  comprising  the 
whole  garrison  of  Cadiz  except  the  artillery,  the 
troops  from  San  Fernando  and  La  Caraca,  and 
probably  also  some  that  were  in  Jerez,  Chiclana, 
the  Puertos,  all  of  which  places  and  many  other 
Andalusian  towns  at  once  rose,  while  the  whole 
garrison  of  Seville  and  the  advanced-guard  of 
Pavia’s  (Novaliches)  army  passed  over  to  the 
insurgents. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  distance  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento  is  1721 
miles— to  San  Francisco  it  is  1846  miles.  By  Christ- 
mas it  is  expected  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will 
reach  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake ; and  by  July, 
1869,  the  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  Companies  will  have  met  at  some  point  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake,  and  railroad  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
will  be  established.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  which 
has  characterized  the  building  of  this  road  has  given 
rise  to  fears  that  it  is  imperfectly  done.  Yet  when  it 
is  remembered  that  something  like  twenty  thousand 
men  are  at  work  upon  it,  that  necessary  materials  are 
promptly  supplied  when  wanted,  and,  moreover,  that 
the  road  is  examined  by  sworn  Commissioners  of  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  bound  not  to  accept  it  unless  it  is  in 
every  respect  first-class,  we  may  justly  conclude  that 
it  will  prove  as  well  constructed,  at  least,  as  ordinary 
railroads. 

The  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, in  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  other  rivers,  are 
among  the  richest  of  the  fertile  fields  of  the  productive 
West  Through  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
also,  there  are  numerous  valleys  needing  only  careful 
cultivation  to  secure  a profitable  return.  Immense 
forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock  grow  on  the 
Black  Hills,  and  on  other  mountain  ranges,  and  the 
great  streams  that  rise  among  them  will  furnish  easy 
transportation  of  timber  to  the  Union  Pacific  road. 
Mineral  deposits  of  various  kinds  exist  along  the  line 
of  the  road.  In  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  In  many 
other  sections,  enormous  beds  of  excellent  coal  have 
been  discovered.  This  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and 
is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  upon  locomotives. 
It  is  stated  that  among  the  Rocky  Mountains  there 
are  great  numbers  of  mineral  springs,  hot  and  cold, 
saline  and  sulphurous,  and  of  almost  every  other 
known  kind.  Who  can  tell  how  soon  our  most  fash- 
ionable watering-places  will  be  located  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado?  Quite  certain  it  is,  that  very  soon 
many  now  unexplored  sections  of  the  West  will  be 
teeming  with  a busy  population. 

From  the  semi-monthly  report  of  the  Castle  Garden 
Labor  Exchange,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  thir- 
teen days  in  September  there  were  1636  applicants  for 
employment— 967  men,  679  women. 

An  “Electric  Clock”  has  been  recently  exhibited  in 
this  city.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  a weak 
galvanic  battery,  the  currents  from  which,  transmit- 
ted through  two  coils  of  wire,  act  upon  steel-bar  mag- 
nets set  within  the  pendulum  ball.  The  only  atten- 
tion the  clock  requires  is  to  have  a spoonful  of  acid 
placed  in  the  battery  about  twice  a year. 

The  pastor  of  one  of  our  city  churches,  in  a recent 
sermon  upon  the  permanent  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  alluded  to  the  transitory  life  of  many  oppos- 
ing systems  of  religion,  and,  in  connection,  mentioned 


the  following  fact:  Two  years  ago,  the  preacher  said, 
he  desired  to  obtain  a copy  of  a work  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker’s, entitled  “ Discourses  on  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion,”  in  which  the  author  set  forth  a system  of 
religion  in  the  place  of  Christianity.  He  inquired  at 
all  the  principal  book-stores  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, and  from  them  he  went  and  searched  in  second- 
hand book-stores,  but  not  a copy  could  he  find.  He 
employed  agent6  to  investigate  more  carefully,  but  in 
vain ; in  less  than  seven  years  after  the  death  of  The- 
odore Parker,  not  a copy  of  the  book  which  contained 
his  pgculiar  system  of  religion  could  be  found  in  the 
market,  though  while  he  lived  his  words  entranced 
multitudes,  who  were  swayed  by  him  to  adopt  his 
views. 

About  two  years  ago  a well-known  New  York  pub- 
lisher, being  in  delicate  health,  purchased  a fruit  farm 
in  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  moved  thither  with  his  fam- 
ily, and  went  vigorously  to  work.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  possession  of  the  farm  his  profit  has  av- 
eraged five  hundred  dollars  a month.  This  handsome 
income  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  peaches,  ap- 
ples, and  grapes— and  they  promise  to  be  still  more 
remunerative  in  the  future. 

Why  are  grossly  intoxicated  persons  allowed  in  our 
city  cars  ? One  would  suppose  our  rides  in  these  over- 
crowded vehicles  were  sufficiently  uncomfortable  with- 
out the  addition  of  such  a grievance.  Occasionally 
we  have  seen  a conductor  who  valued  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  car,  and  the  comfort  of  his  passengers 
enough  to  resolutely  refuse  admittance  to  one  who 
was  too  much  intoxicated  to  behave  decently.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  other  day  we  chanced 
to  be  riding  in  a car  where  a drunken  man  seriously 
disturbed  all  the  passengers.  He  first  attempted  to 
buy  a newspaper,  which  having  with  difficulty  accom- 
plished, he  tossed  it  about  the  car,  knocking  it  around 
with  his  stick.  Then— the  conductor  being  quite  un- 
conscious apparently,  and  discreetly  occupied  in  col- 
lecting fares— he  swore  loudly,  talked  coarsely,  and 
finally  got  up  and  staggered  through  the  car,  falling 
against  one  and  another  of  the  passengers.  A lady, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  drunken  wretch,  ap- 
pealed to  the  conductor,  who  was  looking  quite  the 
other  way,  saying,  “ Should  intoxicated  people  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  in  the  cars  ?”  The  conductor  glanced 
at  the  man,  and  said,  in  a surly  tone,  to  the  lady,  “I 
know  my  dnty  as  well  as  you  do  1”  He,  however,  in- 
duced the  man  to  sit  down,  though  he  was  perform- 
ing the  same  antics  again  in  a moment.  And  so  it 
continued,  until,  to  the  relief  of  all,  the  man  apparent- 
ly reached  his  destination,  and  was  helped  off  the  car. 
This  happened  in  Car  No.  24,  on  the  Eighth  Aveuue 
line.  Few  gentlemen  would  be  willing  their  wives 
and  daughters  should  be  exposed  to  such  gross  annoy- 
ances. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  the  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
that  the  receipts  were  for  the  year  $635,838  95,  and 
the  expenditures  (including  the  last  year’s  debt  of 
$4432)  $635,317  99,  leaving  a balance  of  $520  96.  The 
general  report  alludes  specially  to  the  increased  in- 
terest in  missionary  work  among  women,  and  a cord- 
ial welcome  is  given  to  a new  auxiliary  in  the  “ Wo- 
man’s Board  of  Missions,”  organized  a few  months 
since,  but  which  has  already  assumed  the  support  of 
seven  single  ladies— two  in  China,  one  in  Ceylon,  one 
in  South  Africa,  and  three  in  Western  Asia.  While 
leaving  to  the  American  Board  and  its  missionaries 
all  care  of  details  this  new  Society  will  aim  to  diffuse 
information  through  frequent  correspondence  wi  h 
the  ladies  it  sends  out  to  raise  funds  for  their  sup- 
port, and  the  support  of  native  teachers  and  Bible 
readers  under  their  care,  and  especially  to  awaken  a 
lively  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  labors. 

It  is  stated  in  a Paris  journal,  which  professes  to  un- 
derstand the  gastronomic  tastes  of  the  sovereigns  < >f 
Europe,  that  Queen  Victoria  is  a small  eater,  while 
Isabella  of  Spain— if  she  can  still  be  classed  among 
sovereigns — is  a great  eater ; that  Alexander  of  Rus- 
sia is  very  hearty,  and  his  Prussian  Majesty  fond  of 
drink  and  good  things  generally ; Victor  Emanuel  is 
blessed  with  an  excellent  appetite,  but  is  choice  in 
the  selection  of  food ; while  the  Sultan  favors  strong 
meats,  pastry,  and  Burgundy.  King  Louis  of  Portu- 
gal is  said  to  be  the  smallest  eater  in  Europe  1 

According  to  reports,  Tennyson  has  a new  poem  in 
hand  of  greater  length  than  any  he  has  hitherto  pub- 
lished, which  will  be  in  the  printer’s  hands  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Paris  Illustration  lets  out  the  secret  reason  why 
the  Siamese  Twins  desire  to  be  cut  asunder  in  their 
old  age ! It  states  that  before  the  war  they  were  as 
happy  as  possible  together;  then  Chang  declared  him. 
self  a Unionist,  and  Eng  a Secessionist,  and  so  the 
quarrels  have  become  often  very  violent.  Query,  why 
did  not  Eng  secede  when  the  Southern  States  did, 
instead  of  postponing  it  so  long? 

There  is  a very  unlucky  farm  in  Erie  County,  Ohio. 
Five  different  families  have  lived  upon  it,  and  one 
member  of  each  has  lost  a limb  while  working  it,  and 
in  two  instances  life  was  lost  The  last  victim  caught 
his  leg  in  a mowing  machine  last  summer,  and  was 
wounded  so  seriously  that  his  leg  was  taken  off.  He 
survived  the  operation  but  a few  minutes. 

A party  of  Massachusetts  hunters  have  been  having 
a fine  time  in  the  forests  of  Maine.  As  proof  of  their 
success  they  brought  back  to  Boston  with  them  three 
bears,  one  of  which  weighs  over  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  sundry  smaller  animals. 

A few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hutchinson,  mother 
of  the  renowned  family  of  singers  bearing  that  name, 
died  at  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  aged  eighty-three. 
She  was  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  and  was  her- 
self naturally  gifted  with  the  musical  powers,  which, 
transmitted  to  her  children,  have  rendered  them  so 
fhmous. 

Not  long  ago  a good  deal  of  amusement  was  created 
in  one  of  the  courts  in  this  city  by  the  application  of 
a “Jersey  man”  to  be  admitted  to  a citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  The  friend,  who  accompanied  him  as 
witness,  also  appeared  anxious  that  he  should  he 
“ put  through.”  “ How  is  this  ?”  asked  the  Judge ; 
“are  you  not  a native  of  New  Jersey  and  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  already?” 

“ A New  Jersey  citizen,  your  Honor.” 

“Well,”  asked  the  Judge,  “is  not  that  enough?" 

“Ah,  you  know,  your  Honor,"  replied  the  man, 
fondly  filtering  the  naturalization  papers,  “I’m  from 
Jersey,  and  I’d  like  to  be  a— a— your  Honor  knows." 

He  was  officially  informed  that  New  Jersey  was  now 
in  the  United  States,  and  left  the  court  with  a long- 
drawn  face  on  which  was  depicted  distrust  and  lin- 
gering doubt 

The  following  is  given  as  a sample  certificate,  where- 
by Dr.  Thundcrgrist — any  other  name  can  be  substi- 
tuted—became  so  overwhelmed  with  customers  that 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  thirty  assistants  to  sell  b'\- 
bottles:  “Dear  Doctor,  I will  be  175  years  old  next 
October.  For  ninety-four  years  I have  been  m in- 
valid, unable  to  stir  except  when  moved  i . 
but  a year  ago  last  Thursday  I heard  of  the  Granic , 
Sirup.  I bought  a bottle,  smelled  the  cork  and  found 
myself  a new  man.  I can  now  run  twelve  and  a half 
miles  an  hour,  and  throw  nineteen  double  somersaults 
[ without  g | fr(Jm 
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MATCHED.  (?) 


■LET  US  HAVE  PEACE. 


A MOB  CAN  REVOLUTIONIZE  AS  WELL  AS  A GOVERNMENT 


Head-Ql-abtkks  Department  of  Tennessee,  in  the  Field  neae  Vicesbueg  July  8,  1863. 

Lieutenant-General  J.  C.  Pemberton,  commanding  Confederate  Forces,  etc. : 

General, — Your  note  of  this  date,  just  received,  proposes  an  armistice  of  several  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  terns  of  capitulation  through  commissioners  to  be  appointed,  etc.  The  effusion 
of  blood  yon  propose  stopping  by  this  course  can  be  ended  at  any  time  you  may  choose,  by  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison.  Men  who  have  shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage 
as  those  now  in  Vicksburg  will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I can  assure  you 
will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I do  not  favor  the  proposition  of 
appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I have  no  other  terms  than  those 
indicated  above.  I am.  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Major-General. 


GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR’S  SPEECH  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  RIOTERS.| 

My  Emends,— I have  come  down  from  the  quiet  of  the  country  to  see  what  was  the  difficulty,  to 
learn  what  all  this  trouble  was  concerning  the  draft.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I am  your  friend. 
[Uproarious  cheering.]  You  havg  been  my  friends.  [Cries  of  “ yes,”  “ yes"— “that’s  so’’— “we  are,  and 
will  be  again.”]  And  now  I assure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  1 am  here  to  show  you  a test  of  my 
friendship.  [Cheers.]  I wish  to  inform  you  that  I have  sent  my  Adjntant-General  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  there,  and  to  have  this  draft  suspended  and  stopped.  [Vociferous  cheers.] 
I now  ask  you  as  good  citizens  to  wait  for  his  return,  and  I assure  you  that  I will  do  all  that  I 
can  to  see  that  there  is  no  inequality,  and  no  wrong  done  any  one.— New  York  Tribune,  July 
14,  1863. 


STOP  THIEF!”- A SKETCH  OF  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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DRIVING  HOGS  TO  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET.— [See  Page  702.] 
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CHICAGO  GRAIN  AND  CATTLE 
MARKET'S. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  if  her  rapid  progress  in 
population  is  to  be  taken  as  a fair  test  of  her  po- 
sition, is  the  great  Western  city.  Her  grain  and 
her  cattle  and  pm  k not  only  inundate  our  Eastern 
markets,  but  there  is  also  left  a large  margin  for 
exportation  to  Europe.  Just  now,  when  the 
drought  in  England  makes  an  exaction  upon  the 
products  of  this  country,  the  feature  of  exporta- 
tion is  a very  important  one. 

One  of  the  illustrations  which  we  give  on  page 
701  shows  how  the  grain  is  collected  at  the  Corn 
Exchange — how  it  is  examined,  packed  in  sacks, 
and  loaded ; another  represents  the  scene  at  the 
Cattle  Market ; and  a third  illustration  carries  us 
away  over  a hundred  miles  from  Chicago  to  the 
prairies,  and  brings  before  us  a drove  of  hogs 
bound  for  the  city.  From  these  cuts  we  catch  a 
partial  glimpse  of  Western  commerce.  But  they 
fail  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  are  two  of  the  most  active  commercial 
cities  in  the  world.  The  last  ten  years  have 
witnessed  many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
of  exportation.  Not  only  have  railroads  in- 
creased in  number  between  these  Western  cities 
and  our  Eastern  ports,  but  grain  elevators  have 
been  introduced  to  facilitate  the  process  of  load- 
ing, etc.  The  success  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
will  introduce  a new  era  in  the  progress  of  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  as  well  as  of  other  Western 
cities,  making  them  the  entrepots  between  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts. 


Burnett’s  Florimel,  also  Burnett’s  Co- 
logne-Water (three  sizes). — There  is  a fresh- 
ness in  these  delightful  perfumes  found  in  no 
others.  New  York  Branch,  592  Broadway  (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel  Building).  For  sale  by  drug- 
gists and  fancy-goods  dealers  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


Advertising  may  almost  be  said  to  be  resolv- 
ing itself,  by  careful  method,  into  a science.  It 
is  certainly  becoming  an  assumed  necessity  of  the 
enterprising  business  man,  with  whom  success  by 
every  proper,  legitimate  means  is  regarded  a duty. 
Among  the  honorable  and  efficient  men  engaged 
actively  and  prosperously  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, we  can  refer  advisedly  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Evans, 
who  has  earned  in  this  calling  a reputation  that  is 
itself  wealth,  for  it  inspires  confidence  in  all  with 
whom  he  has  dealings,  who  are  many,  and  confi- 
dence is  a prime  requisite  in  all  business  relations. 
— Watchman  Sp  Reflector  (Sept.  17,  1868). 


Can  it  be  possible  that  over  five  million  bottles 
of  Plantation  Bitters  have  been  sold  during 
the  past  year  ? It  is  almost  incredible ; never- 
theless it  is  absolutely  true,  and  is  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  wonderful  medicinal  and 
health-restoring  qualities.  Every  family  should 
be  supplied  with  these  Bitters,  at  whatever  cost 
or  trouble  it  may  be  to  obtain  them.  Be  careful 
that  you  get  the  genuine,  and  that  you  are  not 
imposed  upon  by  a spurious  article. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sola  at  half  the  price. 


Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
658  Broadway,  New  York  City.— Agents  wanted.— 
Send  for  Circular. 


National  Free  Mason.— The  best  Masonic  paper 
in  the  U.  8.— $2  per  year.— Agents  wanted.— Address 
National  Free  Mason,  P.O.  Box  5903,  New  York  City. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upuam’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress 8.  C.  Upham,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
tion." Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  26  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Papuian  Soap.”  25  eta.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH 

Cured.— Full  Pint  Bottles  Wolcott’s  Annihilatob, 
$1.  Test  it  and  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  free,  at  Dr. 
WOLCOTT’S  Office,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.Y. 


illaska  Diamonds. 

A newly- discovered  transparent 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
— own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 

| - ■ • an(j 

cost 
they  are 

equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  per  pair,  $ 
and  $0 ; Solitaire  Finger  Rings,  $ 
and  $10 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Boson. 
Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20;  Solitaire  Gents’  Studs, 
per  set,  $3,  $5,  and  $10 ; Cluster  GentB’  Bosom  Pins, 
$10  and  $12 ; Gents’  Cluster  Bosom  Pin,  with  tail,  $10 ; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  $10  and  $25;  Cluster  Cross, 
$6,  $10,  and $15;  ClusterCrossBosomPin  andEarrings, 
$20  and  $25 ; Cluster  Finger  Rings,  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  $12. 

We  do  oar  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

BIT  Orders  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  and  the  goods  sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collectiou  on 


STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment  have  relieved  more 
suffering  and  pain  than  all  other  known  remedies. 
The  Ointment,  for  old  sores  and  ulcers,  and  the  Pills, 
for  dyspepsia  an<^ifiatj^<jostfkdnj6,,are  unequaled. 


SOL.  SMITH’S 


“ Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 


THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 


Theatrical  management  in  the  west 

AND  SOUTH  FOR  THIRTY  YEARS.  Interspersed 
with  Anecdotical  Sketches,  autobiographically  given  by 
Sol.  Smith,  Retired  Actor.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations 
and  a Portrait  of  the  Author. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Paper,  $1  50. 


This  autobiography  of  one  of  the  first  of  American 
actors  is  immensely  entertaining  as  a narrative ; from 
the  laughable  Dedication  to  the  Anecdotical  Appen- 
dix it  is  irresistibly  droll  and  comic.  It  is  full  or  inci- 
dent, character,  and  reminiscence.  It  is  not  only  an 
autobiography  of  Mr.  Sol.  Smith,  but  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  American  stage,  full  of  facts  about  the  early 


life  of  the  principal  actors  and  managers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  of  reminiscences  of  the  stage  for  the  past 
fifty  years  and  more.  Besides,  it  forms  a most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  sketch  of  Southern  and  Southwestern 
society,  so  faithful  that  any  reader  who  has  ever  en- 
countered the  peculiar  people  of  those  regions  will  in- 
stantly recognize  its  truthfulness. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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Contents: 

FISH-CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Illustrations.  — French  Hatching  - Race  and 
Boxes — A Salmon  Ladder.— Salmon-Spearing  in 
Oregon.— Oyster-Hurdles.— Plan  of  Fish-Pouas— 
Plan  of  Fish-Farm  at  Stormontfleld,  Scotland. — 
Coste’s  improved  Hatching  Apparatus.  — Coste’s 
first  Hatching-Box.— Implements  used  by  Pisci- 
culturists.— Securing  the  Trout  Spawn.  — Trout 
Egg  magnified.— Magnified  Trout  Fry  Oue  Week 
old— Trout  Fry  One  Week  old,  Life  Size— Trout- 
let  Three  Months  old,  Life  Size.  — Feeding  the 
young  Trout.— Trontlet  Six  Months  old,  Life  Size. 
—Diagram  of  Ainsworth’s  Race— Set  Green.— 
Stephen  H.  Ainsworth.— The  Troutdale  Spring— 
The  Troutdale  Hatching-IIonse. — The  Troutdale 
Fish-Ponds. — Seth  Green’s  Shad  Hatching-Box. 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  LOWER  CALIFORNIA.— 
{Second  Paper.) 

Illustrations.— Introduction  to  the  Governor. 
—Sons  of  the  Country.— Gente  de  Rason.— Water- 
Carriers  in  La  Paz.— San  Antonio. — Ventura  Colo- 
nists.— The  Cook.— Getting  ready  for  the  Journey. 
—On  the  Trail.—1 Todos  Santos.— Humors  of  the 
Cook — A bad  Pass.— Watering-Place.— Approach 
to  Magdalena.— Camp  at  Salado. 

THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  1868. 

Illustrations Sims  Reeves.  — Santley.  — Ti- 

tiens. — Sainton-Dolby. — C hria tine  Nilsson.— Sher- 
rington.—Rudersdorff. 

MISS  WORTH’S  COMPETITOR. 

A BUREAU  MAJOR’S  BUSINESS  AND  PLEAS- 
URES. 


Sent  by  mail , postage  free,  to  atiy  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  guu  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Havf.n,  Ct. 


The  People  know. 

If  there  is  any  thing  the  people  thoroughly  under- 
stand, it  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  various  med- 
icines offered  for  their  acceptance  through  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  press.  In  Scriptural  phrase, 
they  try  all,  but  only  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 
Hence,  a medicinal  preparation  that  has  been  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  the  public  for  a period  of  twenty 
years,  and  has  attained  a larger  sale  than  any  other 
remedy  of  its  class  ever  reached  in  any  country,  may 
be  fairly  entitled  a Standard  Speoifio,  touching  whose 
merits  there  is  no  room  for  controversy.  Now  this  is 
precisely  the  position  of 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters. 

As  a means  of  preventing  and  curing  dyspepsia,  or- 
dinary indigestion,  biliousness,  general  debility,  and 
nervous  affections,  it  has  literally  lived  down  ail  com- 
petition, and  legitimately  taken  its  place  as  the  fore- 
most vegetable  tonic  on  this  continent— indeed,  on  this 
hemisphere.  In  view  of  this  statistical  fact,  which  may 
be  readily  verified  by  a reference  to  the  Revenue  Re- 
turns, a few  words  of  seasonable  advice,  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  an  article  in  such  general  request,  will  not 
be  considered  egotistic  or  out  of  place.  There  is  no 
season  which  suggests  the  necessity  for  a course  of 
this  agreeable  invigorant  more  significantly  than  the 
Fall.  The  great  contrast  between  the  temperature  of 
the  nights  and  days,  and  the  heavy  mephitic  mists 
arising  from  extensive  surfaces  of  decomposing  veg- 
etable matter,  necessarily  have  a depressing  effect 
upon  systems  partially  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  therefore  greatly  needing  that  strength  and 
vigor  which  are  the  best  safeguards  against  disease. 
Acting  as  a tonic  and  stomachic,  a blood  depurent, 
an  alterative  and  an  anti-bilions  medicine,  HOSTET- 
TER’S  BITTERS  exercise  a wholesome  influence 
upon  every  portion  of  the  organization,  and  prepare 
it  to  resist  every  unhealthy  influence.  Hence  its  great 
value  as  a Fall  medicine. 


"We  Challenge  Investigation  from  any 
and  all  quarters  as  to  the  Legitimate 
and  Straightforward  Character  of  our 
Business.”  

EASTMAN  & KENDALL’S 

One-Price  Sale. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 


It  is  now  a well-established  fact  that  no  other 
method  brings  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  bo 
near  kaoii  other  as  our  unrivaled  and  popular  club 
system  of  selling  all  kinds  of 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Silks,  Cottons, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Watches,  Sewing- 
Machines,  Cutlery,  Dress  Goods, 
Domestic  Goods,  &c.,  &c., 

which  are  actually  selling  at  an  average  price  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 

THE  LADIES 

are  especially  invited  to  give  us  a trial. 

To  parties  sending  in  clubs  of  from  10  to  1000  we 
offer  better  inducements  and  larger  commissions  than 
any  other  house.  Parties  now  acting  as  agents  for 
other  houses  will  observe  that  we  offer  as  commission 
for  a 

CLUB  OF  THIRTY— Twenty  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting. 

CLUB  OF  SIXTY— Forty  yards  best  Cotton  Sheet- 
ing. 

CLUB  OF  ONE  HUNDRED — Sixty  yards  best  Cot- 
ton Sheeting,  and  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
mission when  paid  in  other  goods. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

Onr  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2  we 
send  20  patent  pen  fountains,  and  checks  describing 
20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a dollar  each ; 30  for 
$3 ; 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  Larger 
commission  to  getter-up  of  club  than  is  allowed  ny 
any  other  firm.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cents. 
Male  and  female  agents  wanted.  SEND  MONEY  IN 
REGISTERED  LETTERS.  Send  us  a trial  club,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  that  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
goods  of  any  other  house  thereafter. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

HGwelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kindB  for 
Buildings. 


THE  PIANO  BOOK 

Which  can  not  be  excelled,  is  RICHARDSON’S  NEW 
METHOD.  Regular  sale,  30,000  a year.  Sold  by  all 
Music  Dealers.  Price,  $3  75.  Sentpostpaid.  OLIVER 
DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  277  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton ; CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 

The  Opium  Habit. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Have  just  Ready: 

rpiIE  OPIUM  HABIT,  WITH  SUGGES- 
-*■  TIONS  AS  TO  THE  REMEDY.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1 75.  

The  writer  and  compiler  of  the  volnme  has  been 
himself  a victim  to  the  hnbit  which  he  describes,  hav- 
ing eaten  more  than  half  a hundredweight  of  the  drug 
and  continued  in  its  uninterrupted  use  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  He  emancipated  himself  by  a short  but 
painful  struggle  of  six  weeks,  in  which  he  proceeded 
from  80  grains  a day  by  diminished  doses  to  its  entire 
abandonment.  The  story  which  he  tells  is  interesting 
without  being  at  all  sensational ; it  is  minute  enough 
without  being  tedious,  and  its  moral  lessons  of  hope 
and  perseverance  are  none  the  less  impressive  from 
the  tact  that  there  is  not  any  attempt  to  state  or  en- 
force them.  There  is  no  cant  nor  preaching  in  the 
story,  and  but  very  little  in  the  selections  which  fol- 
low it ; the  author  judging  wisely  enough  that  the 
facts  preach  loudly  and  forcibly  enough,  and  that  to 
the  great  majority  of  opium-eaters  their  own  reflec- 
tions famish  more  preaching  than  they  care  to  h^r 
or  can  consent  to  endorse.— A ofion. 


Scut  by  mall,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


DIAMONDS. 

re  are  receiving  direct  from  onr  Factory 
& the  new  “ALASKA  DIAMOND,’’  a 
B beautiful  quartz  having  the  splendor  of  the 
5 diamond  at  one  sixtieth  their  cost,  set  in  Fine 
Gold,  and  equal  to  the  diamond  except  in  in- 
trinsic worth. 

LADIES’  SOLITAIRE  FINGER -RINGS, 
$10  and  $14 ; SOLITAIRE  EAR-DROPS,  $5, 
$10,  and  $18;  CLUSTER  FINGER-RINGS, 
$8  and  $12 ; CLUSTER  EAR-DROPS,  $15 
and  $18;  CLUSTER  SETS,  $26  and  $30; 
CROSS  SETS,  $20  and  $25. 

GENTS’  SOLITAIRE  PINS,  $5,  $8,  $12,  and  $15; 
RINGS,  $10  and  $14 ; SEAL  RINGS,  Stylish,  $15,  $18, 
and  $20  ; CLUSTER  PINS,  $5,  $8,  $10— with  tail,  $12 ; 
CROSS  PINS,  $8,  $12,  and  $16;  STUDS,  per  Set,  $5, 
$7,  and  $10. 

Orders  for  less  than  $10  should  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  Exceeding  that 
amount,  sent  by  Express,  “C.O.D.”  A liberal  dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  Address 

E.  JAMES  <fc  CO.,  Manufacturing  Jewelers, 
Post-Office  Box  5989,  N.Y.  City. 


AM  EASY  WAY 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN— 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-class  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased;  or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 


A NICE  PRESENT.— Any  boy  or  girl  who  will 
write  ns  a letter  and  send  a postaee  stamp  shall 
receive  a sample  copv  of  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGA- 
ZINE for  Young  People.  Price  per  year,  $2  50.  Hans 
Andersen  writes  for  it.  HURD  & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers,  459  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


1 A A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
qp  1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield.Vt. 


HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM:  A LOVE  STORY.  By 
the  Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

. Illustrations.  — The  Two  Wives:  Edna  and 

Letty.— Julius  andLetty— The  Brothers  Stedmau. 
THE  VISIT. 

RURAL  LIFE. 

A MOVING  TALE. 

WITH  A BOOK. 

LUCY  RUTHVEN’S  WILL. 

MEHEMET  ALI  OF  EGYPT. 

FLOWER  SONGS. 

MARTYRDOM. 

DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

In  the  Number  for  January  was  commenced  “ The 
Woman's  Kingdom:  a Love  Story,”  by  Dinah  Mr  lock 
C&aik,  Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Veto  York 
Observer. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  famishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.- 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


The  model  newspaper  of  onr  country— N.  Y.  Even~ 
inn  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  form  a remarkable  series  of  brief 
political  essays.— North  American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

The  Bazar,  as  an  intelligent  critic  upon  all  feminine 
topics,  will  doubtless  become  the  Queen  of  American 
newspapers.— Albion. 


TERMS  FOR  HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Wbekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harprr’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  i.i  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

BW  Harper’s  Periodicals  will  be  delivered  to 
City  Subscribers  without  extra  charge. 

Bound  Volumes  of  the  Magazine,  each  Volume  con- 
taining the  Numbers  for  Six  Months,  will  be  furnished 
for  $3  00  per  Volnme,  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Bound  Volumes  of  the  Weekly,  each  containing  the 
Numbers  for  a Year,  will  be  furnished  for  $7  00,  freight 
paid  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


b for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 
per' 8 Maoazine. — Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
$1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 
per's  Weekly.- Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
le  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
per's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


ea0riginiBl  from 


n Dollars  per  hundred 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
ani>  C,  NEW  YORK. 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  Btock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  SOc.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  ft. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  1b. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  00c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  ft. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10  j best,  $1 25  per 
1b. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10  5 best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolorep  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per  1b. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  60  per  1b. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  ponnd. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  1b. 

Gbeen  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  S5c.  per  1b. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ub  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
noney  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  byclubbina  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
tr  places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
ana  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


'C'OR  SALE : A Cylinder  Press  made  by 
A.  B.  TAYLOR  & CO.  Can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 


Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 


For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 


ACCORDEONS.— We  will  send,  on  receipt  of 
$10,  $12,  or  $15,  or  C.  O.  D.,  one  of  onr  new  im- 
proved Trumpet  Accordeons,  with  Instruction  Book, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  L SAENGER, 

355  Bowery,  New  York. 


THE  MOONSTONE. 

A NOVEL. 

By  WrLKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “Armadale,”  “The  Woman  in  White,” 
“ No  Name,”  “ Antonina,"  “ Queen 
of  Hearts,”  &c.,  <fcc. 

With  many  Illustrations. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1 60. 


Have  just  ready: 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

TZINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR  The 
A Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and 
an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander 
William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 


. . . The  polished  diction  and  burnished  style  which 
first  made  their  author  famous  are  still  maintained  in 
this  volume ; and  were  the  interest  of  the  subject 
even  less  momentous,  they  would  be  eagerly  read  as 
specimens  of  a literary  production  of  consummate 
skill.— Saturday  Review. 

By  a happy  accident  the  author  has  acquired  extra- 
ordinary opportunities  and  advantages  for  ascertain- 
ing and  verifying  the  incidents  of  a remarkable  epi- 
sode in  history,  with  which  the  national  honor  is 
inextricably  mixed  up.  He  has  shown  himself  willing 
to  undergo  any  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequate  performance  of  what,  to 
him,  is  both  a public  and  a private  duty.  He  has  in- 
stituted a careful  survey  of  the  localities ; he  has  con- 
sulted and  collected  dispatches  and  correspondence 
without  end;  he  has  personally  communicated  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  with  almost  all  the  leading 
actors  and  many  of  the  less  prominent  characters  who 
have  figured  on  the  scene,  and  he  has  got  together  a 
mass  of  information  perhaps  unequalea  in  pari  mate- 
ria for  fullness,  accuracy,  interest,  and  variety— Fra- 
ser’s Magazine. 

. . . Mr.  Kinglnke  in  his  present  volume  fully  Bus- 
tains  his  reputation ; and  this  is  saying  much.  Few 
non-professional  men  have  ever  so  completely  mas- 
tered the  true  spirit  of  the  art  of  war,  or  described 
military  events  with  such  graphic  power ; fewer  still 
can  clothe  their  impressions  in  such  pure  and  nervous 
English.— Examiner. 

Mr.  Kinglnke  has  exhibited  extraordinary  powers 
as  a historian  in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Balaklava. 
The  minuteness  with  which  he  traces  all  the  move- 
ments of  that  terrible  action— the  care  and  industry 
with  which  he  weighs  the  several  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting accounts— the  mastery  of  detail  and  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  which  he  displays — and  the  general 
vividness  of  the  narrative,  which  often  seems  to  glow 
with  the  light  and  echo  with  the  roar  of  mortal  com- 
bat, combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures of  a great  battle  which  our  literature  can  boast. 
Sometimes  composed  in  the  spirit  of  military  criticism 
— calm,  cool,  ana  observant— and  at  others  in  that  of 
some  modern  prose  Homer,  who  feels  the  inspiration 
of  the  fight,  and  kindles  with  the  personal  heroism  of 
individual  actors,  it  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  this  species  of  writing — London  Review. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 


$500. 


I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to  $22.  They  are  sent  C.O.D.,with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VU1LLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


C)F\  CENTS.— Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
&%J  “Maple  Leaves,"  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Rooruaoh,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


YOU  WANT  MARTHA! 

THE  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  yet  known. 

A seedling  from  the  Concord,  and  as  perfectly  har- 
dy, healthy,  and  vigorous  as  that  variety,  and  ripens  10 
days  earlier.  Quality  best,  both  for  table  and  wine.  A 
splendid  Grape  in  all  respects.  Send  stamps  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogues  of  over  60  varieties  Grapes  and  small 
fruits,  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Great  ONE  DOLLAR 
SALE  of  H.  A.  Gkreish  & Co.,  87  Comhill  and 
75  Court  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Best  inducements  yet 
offered  agents.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


If  you 


walk  erect, 


and  to  pre- 


vent its  be- 


coming 


or  afflicted  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  buy  one  of  the 
. = r d the  chest  and  give 

il  exercise.  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 
■ ay,  N.Y. 


— 478  Broadway,  1 

The  Little  Jewel  Sewing  Machine— price  $5  00. 


The  stylo  alQne  would  secure  for  it  a prominent 
place  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  Its  merits  in 
this  respect  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  very  re- 
markable plot,  to  the  construction  of  which  Mr.  Wil- 
kie Collins  has  brought  endless  ingenuity  and  labor. 
The  arrangement  of  the  materials  is  admirable. — Lon- 
don Review. 

* * * Altogether  The  Moonstone  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  the  dav,  its  literary  excellence 
being  not  the  least  of  its  many  merits.  4 * * If  any 
writer  of  the  time  possesses  the  faculty  of  interesting 
his  readers  in  his  work,  it  is  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  In- 
deed, he  possesses  it  in  so  great  a degree  as  to  with- 
draw attention  from  other  faculties  or  his,  which  are 
full  as  worthy  of  admiration.  The  mass  of  his  read- 
ers are  so  astounded  at  his  skill  in  concocting  and  un- 
raveling plots  that  they  forget  to  observe  his  skill  in 
delineating  character.  In  The  Moonstone  the  charac- 
ters and  the  scenes  through  which  they  move  are  ex- 
ceedingly life-like.— Albion. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail  Jjchje.^ 


EPILEPSY,  or  FITS. 

A SURE  CURE  for  this  distressing  complaint  is 
now  made  known  in  a Treatise  (of  48  octavo  np.) 
on  Foreign  and  Native  Herbal  Preparations,  publish- 
ed by  Dr.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN.  The  prescription 
was  discovered  by  him  in  such  a providential  manner, 
that  he  can  not  conscientiously  refuse  to  make  it 
known,  as  it  has  cured  every  body  who  has  used  it  for 
Fits,  never  having  failed  in  a single  case.  The  ingre- 
dients may  be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  Sent  free 
to  all  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  by 
Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brown,  19  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DEMOLITIONS  WHICH  OVERTHROW  and 
transform  the  most  beautiful  quarters  of  Paris, 
nevertheless  spare  some  well-known  houses,  among 
which  stand  in  the  first  rank  the  Maison  de  Modes  of 
Mme.  LAURE,  which  is  still  at  the  old  address,  No.  1 
Boulevard  des  Capucines.  By  appointment,  Mme. 
LAURE  is  supplier  to  Foreign  Courts  and  to  the  high- 
est Parisian  aristocracy.  Mme.  LAURE  thinks  it  her 
duty  to  make  kuowu  that  she  has  not  removed,  and 
is  as  hitherto  at  the  disposal  of  her  high  and  elegant 
connections. 


D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  evory  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$100  A MONTH 

To  Agents,  male  and  female.  Employment  all  the 
winter.  Something  new;  it  has  never  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  a permanent  business.  It  is  recommend- 
ed by  Divines  and  Physicians.  Send  for  a Circular  be- 
fore the  Counties  are  all  taken.  Sample,  $2  00 ; sent 
free  on  receipt  of  mice.  Address  VICTORIA  MAN- 
UFACTURING CO.,  102  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


USE  GLEASON’S  KEROSENE  CRATER  for  heat- 
ing on  Sun  Burner.  Will  boil,  stew,  fry,  warm 
drink,  &c.  Sold  by  Lamp-Dealers,  and  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  50c.  by  E.  P.  GLEASON,  135  Mercer  St.,  N.Y. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  typ'is.  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSJN,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


v^  HAIR  OY 


Depot,  6 Astor  House ; Factory,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


L NEW  YORK.- 

:xes.  Student 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Principal. 


\ V17  A P T°  AGENTS,  to  intro- 
CP  O 0 4 U A 1 LAlt  duce  an  article  of  abso- 
lute household  utility,  and  in  universal  demand.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  AMERICAN 

KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  Knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ments to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  PAINTER’S  HAND-BOOK,  25  cents;  Con- 
fectioner’s Hand-Book,  25  cents ; Art  of  Public 
Speaking,  25  cents ; Short-Hand  without  a Master,  25 
cents ; Everybody’s  Friend,  25  cents;  Tableau  Vivants, 
25  cents ; Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents ; The  Actor’s 
Art,  15  cents ; The  Household  Friend,  16  cents.  Send 
orders  to  W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Published  : 

THE  1868  EDITION 

OF 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition:  Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

From  the  Boston  Journal 
To  Americans  Going  Abroad.— Some  six  years  ago 
Mr.  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Messrs.  Harpers,  visited  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  for  a Guide- 
Book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  travellers. 
Mr.  Fetridge  passed  a year  abroad  making  notes  and 
ascertaining  by  practical  experience  the  items  of  every 
expense,  besides  visiting  every  place  calculated  to  in- 
terest an  American.  The  first  edition  of  “ Harper's 
Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe"  was  published 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  and  at  once  attracted 
the  favorable  attention  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
Europe.  The  practical  suggestions  which  the  volume 
contained,  and  its  reliability,  gave  it  from  the  start  a 
high  rank.  The  volume  has  now  reached  its  seventh 
year,  during  which  time  the  East  has  been  embraced 
within  its  scope,  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  perfect 
in  design  and  execution.  Mr.  Fetridge  visits  Europe 
every  year,  acquiring  additional  information,  and  by 
keeping  au  courant  with  the  progress  of  events  and 
changes  of  Continental  topography,  is  enabled  to 
make  each  edition  every  way  fresh  and  complete. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  In  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  different  Languages.  Square  16mo,  Flexible 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


We  must  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  correctness  of 
this  hand-book.— Nation. 

A traveller  knowing  but  one  language,  may  by  this 
book  make  himself  understood  in  four. — Philadelphia 
Post. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harder  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail , Postage  Free , on  receipt  of  Price. 

SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,  intersDersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sol.  Smith,  Retired 
Actor.  With  Fifteen  illustrations  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  60. 

SUlLES’S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  and  of  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising  also  a History  or  the  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “Self-Help,” 
“ The  Huguenots,"  Ac.  With  Portraits  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  au  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglake.  Vol.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  VoL 

M‘CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  M‘Clintook, 
D.D..  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready 
for  delivery  by  Agents.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol., 
Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  ; Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,”  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  Vol. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulweb,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  nABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  “ Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,”  Ac.,  Ac.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  Ib- 
troduction,  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDHOFFS  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nobdhokf.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : aud  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gatty.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,"  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  Thtf  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  per  vol. 

LOOMIS’S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
and  Author  of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics."  Revised 
Edition.  Svo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt.  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  np  to  1868.  By  W.  Pf.mbroke  Fetridge. 
Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book 
Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  Universitv.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


MILDRED.  By  Georoiana  M.  Cbaik,  Author  of 
“Leslie  Tyrrell,"  “Faith  Unwin’s  Ordeal,"  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  BRAMLEIGHS  Of"  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Leveb,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiernay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “Charles  O’Malley,  the  Irish 
Dragoon,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“The  Woman  in  White,"  “No  Name,”  “Armadale,” 
&c.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 
Paper,  $1 50. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vc 
Paper,  50  cents. 

JEANIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  By  William  Blaok.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

Harper  & Brothees  will  send  any  of  the  alxwe 

works  by  mail,  postaqe  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States,  oii  xccetpf  of  the^r^ae. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WRINCER 


PRINCE  Sl  COS. 

\ ORGANS  . 
AND  MELODEONS. 

43, 00  O,juowin  trse. 

BUFFALO^; Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TARRANT’S 

S£tT2|»El« 
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[October  31,  1RC8. 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

i,  HUNTING  WATCHES,  S 

THE  COLLINS  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

£5  tK  , Q CASES  j-s 

0SX  COUIHS  METAl 


(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  r y • ■ tat  d’ 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  mauuf 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  publ 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  maki; 
cured  to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  ail  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distirn 

i.„  „„1„„  .III  ™ »-  •"  -old  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  A„  uu 

— --  improved  Escapement,  better  thi 

nd  rally  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  rnu- 
(carat: cc,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  c<  ' 

— to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chaii 
in  every  style. 

’ the  Uzitc..  States  by  express,  to  he 
can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken 

“(j  Agents;  orders  * *’ 

only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  At  CO. 


and  worthless 
hereby  caution 

wjeems,  and  only 

ifacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
me  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 
ang  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 

lguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges ; 
liue.  All  our  Gentlemen's  Watches 
tetter  than  a Lever  for  a small 
...  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
>sting  $150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra, 
as  of  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 

laid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
— rom  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 


retaius  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  go., 
are  Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies 
Watch;  all  in  Hunting-Cases,  and fe"7gu-r_:::;: 
ness,  style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  t 
fine  finish,  and  are  fully  eq1— ' 

Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  he  pr 

Say  all  express  charges.  We  employ 
l the  city  will  remember  that  i v 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  HEEL-BROTH. 


Toombs’s  whip  and  Forrest’s  sneer. 

And  a sigh  from  Dostie's  bier, 

Seasoned  with  guerrilla’s  oath. 

Seymour  stirs  the  horrid  broth — 

Bound  about  his  head  a rag 
From  the  Alabama’s  flag ; 

Cloak  of  canvas  that  the  gale 
Wrested  from  the  pirate's  sail; 

Wand  of  witchery  that  bore 
Treason’s  flag  in  ’G4. 

With  a weird  and  hissing  sound 
Bocks  the  caldron  round  and  round, 
And  he  cries,  “ ’Tis  very  good ! 

Lo!  the  cup  of  Brotherhood!” 

W.  A.  Croffct. 


Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  bum  and  caldron  bubble. 

Round  about  the  hell-broth  go, 

In  the  motley  fragments  throw : 

Hand  of  Treason,  reeking  red. 
Poison-fang  of  Copperhead, 

Tongue  and  lip  of  perjured  Lee, 

Bitter  tear  of  refugee. 

Curse  of  planter,  prayer  of  slave. 
Blossom  from  a martyr’s  grave, 

Rod  of  “Moses,”  which  he  lost 
When  he  pardoned  Pharaoh’s  host, 
Skull  of  prisoner  at  Fort  Pillow, 

Blood  of  freedman  at  Camilla, 
Hampton’s  torch,  Fred  Douglass’s  fetter, 
Booth’s  revolver,  Blair’s  letter, 


No  clothes  wringer  can  be  durable  with  the  double 
friction  of  cogs  at  both  ends,  which  can  play  out  of  near 
and  not  touch  together  when  most  needed.  The 
“UNIVERSAL"  has  not  these  fatal  objections,  and 
is  warranted  durable.  Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Ag’t,  32  Courtland  St.,  N.  Y. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
30th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


ROOT'S  WROUGHT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly,  August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


TRADE-MARK : Gillott. 

I Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


H.  OSBORN  & CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WALNUT  PICTURE-FRAME,  HOUSE,  and  CAR 
MOULDINGS.  Spiral  Mouldings  for  house 
and  cabinet  work.  Few  Designs  and  nice  goods  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  Samples  and  Price-List. 


WANTED— A few  thoroughly  competent  men,  of 
good  address  and  business  experience,  to  act  as 
Agents  for  an  important  and  valuable  article,  in  the 
sale  of  which  as  high  as  $100  a week  have  been  made. 
Only  reliable  and  responsible  men  need  answer.  No 
capital  required.  Address  Box  1407,  New  York  P.  O. 


Every  Farmer  his  own  Soap-maker  l 
Making  Soap  with  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’s 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH 

is  as  easy  as  milking  a good  cow.  Your  Soap  will 
only  cost  Two  Cents  a Pound,  and  the  quality  will 
be  most  superior.  Ask  yonr  storekeeper  to  get  it  for 
yon,  at  136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York.  If  he 
Is  accommodating,  he  will  do  so.  It  is  better  than 
any  other  Lye  in  the  market. 


PERFECT  FITTING  GARMENTS. 

FREEMAN  & BURR  open  the  season  with  an  im- 
mense stock  of  Superior  Goods,  both  piece  and 
ready-made,  Furnishing  Goods,  &c.,  for  men's  and 
boys’  wear,  to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  pur- 
chasers. By  our  New  Rules  fob  Self-Measurement 
we  insure  Perfect-Fitting  Garments  to  all.  Rules, 
Price-Lists,  aud  Samples  of  Goods  free  by  mail  on  ap- 
plication. FREEMAN  & BURR,  Clothing  Ware- 
house, 124  Fulton  and  90  Nassau  Sts.,  New  York. 


“ T\IE  MODENWELT,"  the  best  Fashion  Journal  for 
JLr  families  in  the  world.  1500  Illustrations,  180 
Patterns,  400  Diagrams  for  Embroidery,  12  large  Col- 
ored Engravings  yearly.  Two  Monthly  Numbers, 35c. ; 
Yearly,  $3.  Can  be  had  of  Newsdealers,  or 

S.  T.  TAYLOR,  Importer,  391  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles  (style,  fin- 
ish, and  color  IS  carat  gold),  a facsimile  of  the  most 
rare  and  costly  description  of  GOLD  WATCHES. 

They  are  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cases  (ladies' 
aud  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements,  jew- 
eled, engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  spring. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  the  fac-simile  Waltham  Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invalnable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $15  ; Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20 ; Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $25  each.  Elaborately  engraved  with  new 
and  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  by  special 
certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co. 

Any  parties  sending  an  order  for  Six  Watches, 
we  will  send  an  extra  Watch  as  a present. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  he  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  payment  of.  bill,  on  receipt  of 
only  express  charges  both  ways.  The  genuine  Oroide 
Gold  Watches  can  only  be  obtained  by  ordering  di- 
rectly from  us. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

Office,  No.  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED  - AGENTS  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap. 

A new  and  wonderful  invention.  It  kills  Rats, 
Squirrels,  Gophers,  &c.,  throws  them  away,  and  sets 
itself  as  quick  as  its  name  indicates.  Address  Light- 
ning Trap  Co.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs ; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  Scnrvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxjiury,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? Re- 
gardless of  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  subscribers  wish 
to  inform  their  army  of  friends  that  the  “Franklin" 
and  “ Diamond"  Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  is  a first-class  Standard  Machine,  of  established 
reputation,  double  thread,  complete  witffi  Table,  and  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  cheap  single-thread  hand  Machines. 
It  is  constructed  npou  entirely  new  and  improved 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other 
in  the  world.  Warranted  for  ten  years,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  poor  woman’s  friend.  More  than  50,000 
patrons  will  testify  that  these  Machines  excel  ALL 
others.  We  defy  every  competition  as  to  merit  or 
price.  IF*  AGENTS  WANTED.  Machines  sent  on 
trial,  and  given  away  to  families  who  are  needy  and 
deserving.  For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  and  Reduced 
Prices,  address  J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Machine  Brokers, 
care  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  ( blj  P lei'CC  & Q} 
Office  f & Depot, 

No.  33  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 

A NEW,  NEAT  & NECESSARY  ARTICLE 

to  every  one  who  uses  Scissors  of  aDy  size  what- 
ever. It  readily  produces  a sharp,  smooth  edge  nn 
the  scissors  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

ANY  PERSON  CAN  SUCCESSFULLY  USE  IT. 

ALL  WHO  HAVR  USED  IT  HIGHLY  ENDORSE  IT. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  EACH. 

For  sale  at  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods  and  Drug  Stores. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  enclosing 
80  cents  to  Office  and  Depot  as  above. 

*r  7’ — Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


GOODSPEED’S  fountain  PENS. — 60 

lines  written  with  one  pen  of  ink.  No  blotting. 
One  dozen  assorted  samples  seDt  for  25  cts.  Agents 
make  $10  a day.  Address  GOODSPEED  * CO., 

37  Park  Row.  New  York. 


MAGNETIC  Healing  Institute  and  Conservatory 
of  Spiritual  Science,  17  Great  Jones  Street,  New 
York  City.  All  diseases,  including  Cancer  and  Con- 
sumption, cured.  Consultations  on  all  subjects. 


WOODWARD’S 
» * Country  Ho 


* » Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Reject  all  violent  purgatives.  They  ruin  the  tone 
of  the  bowels  and  weaken  the  digestion.  Tarrant’s 
Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient  is  used  "by  rational 
people  as  a means  or  relieving  all  derangements  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestines,  becanse  it  removes 
obstructions  without  pain  and  imparts  vigor  to  the 
organs  which  it  purifies  and  regulates. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


CIGAR  MAKERS!  Use  Mitchell’s  Patent 
Brand  — the  best  in  use.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Price 
$3  50.  A.  W.  MITCHELL  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Great  inducements  to  subscribers— 

Let  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady’s  Mag  azine 
and  a first-class  Weekly  Pafeb,  send  at  once  for  a 
sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND, 
and 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
and  see  the  nnequaied  inducements  offered.  Sample 
copies  of  both  are  sent  nratis.  Address  DEACON  & 
PETERSON,  No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


As  intcrcstingr  as  a romance. 


The  Life  of  George  Stephenson 

AND  OF  HIS  SON 

Robert  Stephenson, 

Comprising  also  a History  of  the  Invention  and 
Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive. 

By  SAMUEL  SMILES, 

Author  of  “Self-Help,”  “The  Huguenots,"  &c.,  &c. 
With  Portraits  and  Numerous  Illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


EYE  THAT  BRIGHTENS 


When  I Come.  New  Song 30c. 

Live  in  my  Heart  and  Pay  no  Rent 30c. 

Kitty  McGee.  Tucker’s  New  Song 35c. 

Dream  of  the  Ball,  Waltzes.  Godfrey 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  Violin,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  RLE  ME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  26th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS— 8 styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
3 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $60  per  week.  - Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Use  B.  T.  BabbittU  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  l 
B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 
warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  waeranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64, 65,  66, 67,  68,  69, 70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

IFor  Full  Particulars,  see  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  July  18.] 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


It  Is  as  interesting  as  a romance— far  more  instruct- 
ive than  nine-tenths  of  the  best  romances.  It  relates 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  stories  that  was  ever  imag- 
ined, yet  n story  every  part  of  which  is  true.—  London 
Review.  

Poblisheb  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS.t'SS'f 

BICKNELL  & CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  111. 


BOYS -IN -BLUE  BADGE. 

The  only  Official  Badge.  $25  per  100. 
STONE,  HALE,  & CO.,  P.O.  Box  3644,  Boston,  Mosb. 


Harfrb  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  Ullil 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1868. 


the  Year  1808,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


as  used  by  him,  represent  General  Grant  as  a 
military  chief  who,  having  reached  the  White 
House,  will  there  intrench  himself  with  a body- 
guard and  various  other  luxuries,  and  never  go 
out  so  long  as  he  lives. 

Now  in  every  country  there  are  plenty  of  men 
who  consider  it  right  and  praiseworthy  to  as- 
sassinate tyrants ; and  when,  speaking  to  a crowd 
of  which  the  most  considerable  element  was  that 
of  the  rebels  who  rejoiced  in  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  General  Blair  paints  General  Grant 


ation.  Those,  however,  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  reputation  of  General  Blair  probably 
do  not  hold  him  responsible  upon  all  occasions 
for  what  he  says  in  public.  Even  his  party 
friends  who  called  him  into  Connecticut  in  the 
spring  of  1 867  were,  we  understand,  quite  willing 
that  if  the  Generul  were  not  held  responsible  for 
his  speeches,  they  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  General.  What  words  he  actually  used 
at  St.  Louis  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Those 
which  his  friends  are  willing  to  have  published 


and  policy  of  a party  that  sought  to  prostitute 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  a vast  system 
of  defenses  of  slavery,  and  that  strives,  now  that 
shivery  is  gone,  to  perpetuate  the  hate  and  jeal- 
ousy and  crime  that  spring  from  injustice  always 
and  every  where? 

Such  is  the  well-understood  spirit  of  that  party 
that  when  its  candidate  for  Vice-President  re- 
cently made  a speech  in  St.  Louis,  in  which  he 
mide  a doubtful  allusion  to  General  Grant,  it 
w ts  instantly  interpreted  as  a threat  of  assassin- 


THE POLICY  OF  ASSASSINATION. 

The  open  threats  of  assassination  made  against 
General  Grant  come,  of  course,  from  the  vehe- 
ment supporters  of  the  Democratic  cause — from 
the  men  who  hailed  Wilkes  Booth  as  a bene- 
factor— and  who  hope  for  the  election  of  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  as  the  next  best  thing  to  the 
success  of  the  rebellion  for  which  they  prayed 
and  worked.  And  whence  comes  the  tone  of 
such  persons  and  papers  but  from  the  traditions 


WILKES  BOOTH  THE  SECOND. 

If  he  is  elected  by  unfair  means,  or  use  of  illegal  power — if  he  does  not  receive  a majority  of  the  three  hundred  and  seventeen  votes  of  the  Electoral  College,  fairly  cast — 
seeks  to  override  a majority  in  America,  he  dies  before  his  term  of  office  shall  one-fourth  expire , and  the  party  that  would  thus  unjustly  elevate  him  to  power  shall  be  strangled 
blood  it  cries  for.” — The  Democrat , Oct.  13,  1868. 
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as  a despot  who  will  subvert  the  Government,  I 
and  establish  himself  permanently  in  the  White 
House,  he  can  no  more  escape  the  responsibility  I 
for  the  kind  of  interpretation  that  will  inevitably  i 
be  placed  upon  his  words  than  Mr.  Seymour  can 
shuffle  off  the  responsibility  involved  in  saying  to 
a mob  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  and  I 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  made  his 
Academy  speech,  that  a mob  may  urge  the  plea 
of  military  necessity  as  well  as  a government. 

In  his  striking  picture  upon  the  first  page  Mr. 
Nast  shows,  with  a few  forcible  strokes,  more 
eloquent  than  much  rhetoric,  the  spirit  of  reck- 
less hate  which  animates  so  large  a portion  of 
Mr.  Seymour’s  supporters,  and  that  of  peace, 
which  always  accompanies  the  liberty  of  which 
General  Grant  is  the  representative.  The  words 
of  Lincoln,  “With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  toward  all,”  are  naturally  followed  by 
General  Grant’s  expressive  phrase,  “ Let  us  have 
peace.  ” Grant’s  administration  will  secure  peace 
upon  Lincoln’s  principle  of  charity  and  liberty. 
The  man  who  hopes  for  peace  from  Democratic 
black  codes,  from  Democratic  Ku-Klux  Klans, 
from  Democratic  hatred  and  murder  of  loyal 
men,  hopes  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  November  7,  1868. 


THE  OLD  PARTY  AND  OLD 
POLICY. 

THE  late  desperate  and  hopeless  attempt  of 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  canvass  illus- 
trates a truth  which  should  be  very  carefully 
pondered  by  every  voter  in  the  country.  The 
principles  and  policy  of  that  party,  unflinching- 
ly pursued  for  a generation,  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  fearful  war.  The  party  was  wholly 
controlled  by  its  Southern  element.  Its  real 
leaders  were  the  Southern  politicians,  and  its 
sole  great  purpose  had  become  the  perpetuity 
and  extension  of  slavery.  Free  speech  was 
annihilated  in  half  of  the  country  under  Dem- 
ocratic domination,  and  in  the  other  half  the 
practical  destruction  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  the  citizen  was  defended  by  the  Democratic 
orators  and  press.  The  contest  had  become 
practically  that  of  the  two  tendencies — the  one 
toward  a Union  from  which  slavery  should  be 
peacefully  and  legally  eliminated,  and  the  oth- 
er toward  the  supreme  sovereignty  in  the  Union 
of  the  slave  power ; and  of  the  latter  tendency 
the  Democratic  party  was  the  political  organi- 
zation. 

When  its  policy  was  repudiated  in  the  election 
of  1860  the  rebellion  was  plotted  by  Democratic 
leaders,  and  actively  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic section  of  the  country.  Passively,  it  was 
supported  by  the  Democratic  party  every  where. 
The  Tweddle  Hall  meeting  in  the  secession  win- 
ter, at  which  Horatio  Seymour  made  a speech 
charging  the  threatening  condition  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  free  States  which  had  refused  to 
submit  to  the  further  domination  of  slavery, 
was  the  most  efficient  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  rebellion.  In  one  sentence  his  Tweddle 
Hall  speech  was  simply  this:  “We  at  the  North 
have  exasperated  the  Southern  slaveholders  by 
insisting  that  liberty  is  a better  and  more  prof- 
itable thing  than  slavery,  and  they  will  take  just 
vengeance  upon  us  if  we  do  not  humbly  kneel 
and  kiss  the  rod.”  The  author  of  the  Tweddle 
Hall  speech  is  called  a statesman.  Yet  there 
was  never  a meaner,  baser,  more  unmanly  ap- 
peal made  in  a free  country  than  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s Tweddle  Hall  speech.  If  statesman- 
ship be  cowardice  and  huckstering ; if  states- 
manship be  advising  a great  and  powerful  peo- 
ple who  have  declared  for  liberty  to  submit  to 
the  rebellious  menace  of  slavery,  then  the  au- 
thor of  the  Tweddle  Hall  speech  is  a states- 
man— not  othenvise. 

During  the  war  the  influence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  favored  the  rebellion  by  a constant 
hostility  to  the  Government.  Those  who  de- 
nounced the  war  as  wicked,  those  who  sneered 
at  the  Union  soldiers,  those  who  exulted  in 
the  success  of  the  rebels,  were  all  Democrats. 
More  than  this,  the  most  conspicuous  enemies 
of  the  war,  frank  and  open  secessionists,  were 
selected  as  the  candidates  of  the  party.  In 
New  England  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  in  the 
West  Vallandigham,  were  its  representatives, 
while  the  conventions  every  where  discouraged 
the  warm  heart  of  loyalty  and  banished  from 
the  party  those  who  declared  unreservedly  for 
saving  the  Union  by  every  honorable  means. 
At  length,  in  1864,  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  with  Horatio  Seymour  as  its 
President  and  Vallandigham  as  its  inspiring 
manager,  denounced  the  war  as  a failure,  and 
demanded  a practical  surrender  to  the  rebellion. 
The  people  answered  by  overwhelmingly  re- 
electing Abraham  Lincoln,  and  uncondition- 
ally crushing  the  rebellion  after  a prolonged  and 
* (irecedented  struggle. 

The  ground  immediately  taken  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  that  nothing  was  changed  in 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Union,  and  that 
they  might  at  their  pleasure  reorganize.  The 
New  York  World,  between  the  fall  of  Richmond 
and  the  capture  of  Davis,  recommended  the  reb- 
els to  throw  down  their  arms land  rush  to  the  bal- 
lot-box, and  redpJJsaiil  w iongrmiu  the  opening 


of  the  next  session.  The  assassination — a nat- 
ural result  of  the  kind  of  spirit  fostered  by  the 
Democratic  policy  of  injustice  and  inequality — 
and  the  tone  of  the  President’s  earlier  speeches, 
silenced  this  demand  for  a time.  It  revived 
with  the  President’s  unwise  and  illogical  and 
partial  statements  of  it  as  his  policy.  Grad- 
ually it  became  the  sole  political  issue.  The 
President  and  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
remains  of  the  rebellion  were  upon  one  side ; 
Congress  and  the  loyal  people  upon  the  other. 
A clearer  perception  of  the  situation,  which 
could  only  come  with  time,  shaped  the  policy 
of  Congress.  It  demanded  certain  guarantees 
which  were  scornfully  refused  by  the  remnants 
of  the  rebellion,  supported  by  the  President  and 
the  Democratic  party.  But  Congress  and  its 
loyal  friends  appealed  to  the  country  and  were 
nobly  sustained.  The  reconstruction  policy  had 
the  same  validity  as  any  other  law.  But  it 
could  not  be  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  Supreme  Court  had  itself  decided  that 
it  was  a subject  with  which  Congress  alone 
could  deal,  and  that  its  action  was  binding  upon 
every  other  department  of  the  -Government. 

As  the  Presidential  campaign  approached 
the  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  which  at 
present  has  the  World  for  an  organ,  saw  that 
the  party  with  its  old  purposes,  its  old  policy, 
and  its  old  leaders,  had  been  resolutely  reject- 
ed by  the  country,  and  that  the  hope  of  its  res- 
toration to  pow  er  lay  exclusively  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  the  old  issues  and  a 
fresh  departure.  This  showed  a want  of  per- 
spicacity, for  it  assumed  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  old  issues 
were  settled,  which  was  not  the  truth.  This 
was  manifested  in  the  violent  denunciation  of 
the  World  by  the  old  spirit  and  the  old  masters 
of  the  party,  to  which  the  paper  instantly  suc- 
cumbed. Immediately  the  old  spirit  and  pur- 
pose reappeared  in  the  national  Convention. 
It  was  controlled  by  ex-rebel  soldiers,  Wade 
Hampton  at  the  head,  who  declared  “ the  lost 
cause”  not  lost,  and  by  repudiators  and  Copper- 
heads represented  by  Vallandigham.  The 
platform  called  for  practical  repudiation  and 
denounced  the  reconstruction  acts  as  void.  The 
nominations  were  given  to  the  President  of  the 
surrender  Convention  of  1864,  the  Tweddle 
Hall  orator  of  1861*  and  to  the  man  who  had 
just  demanded  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
new  governments  in  the  disturbed  States.  It 
was  the  old  purpose  nnd  spirit  of  the  party  that 
had  sustained  slavery  and  risen  in  rebellion — 
and  again  it  appealed  to  the  people. 

The  October  elections  are  the  popular  re- 
sponse ; and  smarting  with  the  feeling  that  the 
policy  for  demanding  which  it  was  peremptori- 
ly snubbed,  and  which  it  was  snubbed  into  re- 
nouncing, might  have  saved  its  party,  the  World 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  alarming  typography 
and  rhetoric,  “ I told  you  so.”  It  insisted  that 
General  Blair  should  withdraw,  and  that  the 
platform  should  be  virtually  changed  by  an  ex- 
planation, saying  that  if  it  were  not  done  the 
elections  of  November  would  merely  repeat 
those  of  October.  It  persisted  for  a few  days, 
and  was  then  scourged  again  into  silence.  The 
old  party,  the  old  leaders,  the  old  purpose,  re- 
main; and  Seymour  and  Blair  are  now,  as 
they  have  been  since  their  nomination,  the 
candidates  of  a party  whose  policy  has  been 
one  vast  and  prolonged  disaster  for  the  coun- 
try. After  the  defeat,  which  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  American  people  to  suppose  is  not  reserved 
for  them  at  the  election,  the  World  will  again 
say  that  if  its  party  had  not  been  so  drunken 
with  the  Bourbon  spirit  it  might  have  succeed- 
ed. The  paper  is  not  so  likely  to  be  whipped 
in  again,  and  will  have  secured  a greater  in- 
fluence upon  its  party  councils  than  it  has  ever 
had.  But  the  party  will  still  be  stronger  than 
the  organ,  and  the  retrograde  and  perilous  tend- 
ency in  our  political  society  will  still  organize 
itself  as  the  Democracy.  The  Tory  will  never 
become  the  Liberal.  The  party  that  supported 
human  slavery  will  never  become  that  of  hu- 
man liberty.  The  same  enlightened  freedom 
which  the  Republican  party  has  especially  as- 
serted in  one  direction,  because  it  was  there 
most  assailed,  it  will  continue  every  where  to 
assert  and  to  secure. 


GENERAL  ALCLELLAN  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  MANAGERS. 

General  M'Clellan’s  letter  to  the  Union 
Square  meeting,  following  his  few  wrnrds  at  the 
reception,  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Gen- 
eral was  one  of  the  “ reserves”  of  which  we  have 
latterly  heard,  but  his  coming  up  was  neither  an 
aid  nor  a consolation.  The  candidate  of  1 864 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  1868,  and 
while  he  said  that  he  should  vote  for  Seymour 
and  Blair,  he  very  peremptorily  rejected  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  platform. 

The  soldiers  who  liked  M‘Clellan,  and  many 
of  whom  regretted  to  see  him  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  and  designing  politicians,  have 
probably  seen  with  pleasure  the  quiet  manner 
in  which  he  says  to  these  managers,  “Hands 
off,  gentlemen,  if  you  please.”  Those  soldiers 
can  not  cease  to  regret  the  want  of  will  or  of 
perception  which  made  him  four  years  ago  the 
candidate  of  a party  whose  success  would  have 


ruined  the  country;  and  they  must  smile  to 
see  him  now  demanding  that  the  public  faith! 
be  honorably  kept  to  the  uttermost,  and  simul- 
taneously saying  that  he  shall  vote  for  the  can- 
didates of  repudiation.  But  he  is  an  extremely) 
vivacious  Democrat  who  finds  comfort  in  the1 
letter  of  General  M‘Clellan.  ^ 

There  is  something,  however,  which  may  not 
be  known  to  the  Boys  in  Blue  nor  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is,  that  if  the  General  shows  himselff 
very  cool  toward  his  late  political  managers  , 
they  have  shown  very  little  warmth  for  hirm. 
They  think,  indeed,  that  they  have  “madse 
him,”  forgetting  that  in  1864  they  hoped  tjo 
steal  into  power  under  cover  of  his  popularity. 
The  Democratic  party  found  General  M‘Clei  l - 
lan  a very  conspicuous  and  popular  man-  — 
whether  justly  or  not  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion. It  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency 
with  a platform  upon  which  he  stood  protest- 
ing— not  a winning  or  dignified  attitude  for  an|y 
man.  Its  nomination,  of  course,  drew  upo  n 
him  the  tremendous  criticism  of  a hot  political 
campaign,  and  he  was  left  at  the  end  witjh 
scarcely  an  electoral  vote,  and  fallen  immeas- 
urably in  public  favor  from  the  position  he  helc^ 
when  he  left  the  command  of  the  Army  of  th(j) 
Potomac.  He  withdrew  to  Europe  and  front 
public  observation. 

But  certainly  if  any  body  ought  to  have  beer/ 
grateful  to  him  it  was  Horatio  Seymour,  the! 
President  of  the  Convention  that  nominated! 
him,  and  the  Democratic  managers.  He  had 
sacrificed  for  them  what  he  can  never  regain. 
What  had  they  done  for  him  ? His  name  was  1 
still  popular  among  the  great  mass  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic voters.  He  was  their  last  national  rep- 
resentative man,  and  it  was  but  natural  and 
fair  that  at  their  next  national  assembly  they 
should  at  least  mention  his  name  with  gratitude 
and  regard.  With  that  feeling  resolutions  of 
greeting  and  honor  to  General  M‘Clellan  were 
prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  Convention.  The 
party  would  send  to  its  late  leader  a word  of 
respect  and  remembrance  across  the  ocean. 
But  the  Convention  was  managed  by  the  late 
rebels.  The  name  of  M‘Clellan  had  some 
odor  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  Its  introduc- 
tion might  make  trouble.  It  might  arouse  in- 
convenient enthusiasm  upon  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members.  And  so  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  kept  the 
resolutions  in  his  pocket,  and  the  observant 
reader  of  the  proceedings  will  remark  the  care- 
ful and  significant  silence  in  regard  to  the  late 
candidate. 

The  claims  of  the  party  managers  upon  a 
man  in  General  M‘Clellan’s  position  are,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  ridiculous.  The  men 
who  suppressed  the  resolutions  of  compliment 
in  Tammany  Hall  were  veiy  willing  to  have 
General  M'Clellan  preside  at  their  great  meet- 
ing. But  neither  the  General  nor  his  best 
friends  could  see  either  the  claim  or  the  pro- 
priety, and  he  coolly  declined.  It  is  but  an- 
other sign  of  the  actual  situation.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party,  under  its  Southern  leadership, 
which  nominated  Seymour  just  as  it  nominated 
Pierce  and  Buchanan,  does  not  hold  even  its 
own  partisans.  It  is  distrusted  by  its  support- 
ers. * ‘ I shall  vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair,  of 
course,”  said  a life-long  Democrat  the  other 
day,  “because  I’ve  always  been  a Democrat. 
But  if  the  result  depended  upon  my  vote  I 
should  vote  for  Grant.”  And  if  all  who  really 
hope  that  Grant  will  be  elected  should  vote  for 
him  the  Southern  leaders  who  are  managing 
the  Democratic  party  would  see  how  the  heart 
of  the  country  really  trusts  the  General  whose 
life  and  character  and  principles  all  say,  “Let 
us  have  peace.” 


THE  PARTY  OF  VIOLENCE. 

The  assault  by  the  Baltimore  roughs  upon  the 
passengers  in  the  railroad  train  to  Philadelphia 
on  the  evening  before  the  Pennsylvania  elec- 
tion was  but  an  illustration  of  the  method  and 
spirit  of  the  Democratic  party.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  feeble  and  silly  than  the  talk  of 
a Democratic  paper  in  the  city  about  the  mis- 
creants who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  from  New 
York  and  Baltimore  to  neutralize  the  Demo- 
cratic vote.  It  is  useless  for  the  Democratic 
papers  to  try  to  evade  the  truth.  The  most 
ignorant  and  vicious  classes  belong  to  that 
party,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  do. 
The  Democratic  party  has  had  but  one  policy 
for  a generation — a policy  of  violence,  injustice, 
and  consequent  disorder.  Its  great  effort  has 
been  directed  to  saving  and  extending  slavery, 
and  its  cry  has  been  “Down  with  the  nigger.” 
It  has  appealed  to  every  mean  and  miserable 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
the  party  of  the  violent  nnd  disorderly  and  de- 
praved ; and  the  city  in  which  it  is  numerically 
strongest  is  therefore  appropriately  represented 
in  Congress  by  a person  whose  only  notoriety  is 
that  of  a pugilist. 

How  many  of  the  “ miscreants”  in  this  city, 
of  those  who  are  described  by  the  technical 
term  “dangerous  classes,”  sympathize  with  the 
Republican  principles  or  vote  for  the  Republic- 
an candidates?  There  are  instances  of  spe- 
cial bargain,  of  course;  but  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  assert  that  the  huge  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  the  city  of  New  York  is  composed  of 


the  great  mass  of  its  intelligent  and  orderly 
citizens  ? By  whom  were  the  riots  of  1863  in- 
stigated and  carried  on  ? Was  the  disturbance 
an  outbreak  of  the  “ miscreants”  who  were  sent 
to  neutralize  the  Democratic  vote,  or  of  those 
who  are  Democrats  because  “Democracy”  is 
identical  with  injustice  and  violence?  How 
many  Republicans  swelled  the  mob  of  April, 
1861,  in  Baltimore,  that,  with  the  countenance 
of  Kane,  a representative  Democrat,  massacred 
the  Union  soldiers  ? Just  as  many  as  were  in 
the  mob  that  raged  through  the  cars  in  the 
same  city  a fortnight  ago. 

We  have  recently  seen  some  amusing  com- 
parisons of  the  school  system  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
two  years  ago  a committee  from  Boston  visited 
the  New  York  schools  and  reported  that  in 
some  respects  they  were  superior  to  the  Boston 
schools.  And  then  what  ? It  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  therefore  the  population  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  of  superior  intelligence  and 
character  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  truth 
is,  that  Massachusetts,  which  has  as  large  a 
Republican  majority  as  the  city  of  New  York 
has  Democratic,  is  the  community  of  the  high- 
est general  welfare  in  the  world,  while  Kentucky 
is  distinctively  the  Democratic  State.  Those 
two  facts  illustrate  the  whole  case.  The  Dem- 
ocratic papers  sneer  at  what  they  call  the  Re- 
publican assumption  of  “all  the  virtues,”  and 
shout  at  the  conduct  of  certain  persons  who  be- 
long to  the  party  of  “great  moral  ideas.”  Now, 
every  party  in  power  will  have  a horde  of  camp- 
followers.  But  it  is  not  the  character  nor  the 
principles  of  such  followers  that  made  the  party 
successful.  The  real  significance  and  tendency 
of  the  party  are  to  be  sought  at  head-quarters. 
The  authorized  policy  and  views  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  have  been  for  a generation  those  of 
.disorganization  and  violence.  Every  Democrat 
lias  not  been  violent ; but  the  violent  and  dis- 
orderly have  been  Democrats.  “ I do  not  say,” 
says  Mill,  “that  all  conservatives  are  stupid; 
bu  * I do  say  that  all  stupid  men  are  conserva- 
tive ” 

The  Democratic  party,  true  to  this  instinct 
of  in;  ustice  and  consequent  disorder,  at  its  first 
National  Convention  after  the  war  is  ruled  by 
the  chafing  and  baffled  ex-rebels,  and  nominates 
exulting1}’  a man  whose  sole  platform  is  a naked 
sword.  This  party  demands  repudiation  of  the 
national  debt,  and  forcible  overthrow  of  State 
organization.’,  and  giving  exclusive  political 
power  to  a class — and  then  claims  to  be  con* 
servative,  and  law- respecting,  and  nervonslj 
anxious  for  the  Constitution.  The  spirit  of 
Frank  Blair,  as  expressed  in  his  letter,  is  pro 
cisely  that  of  the  Baltimore  rioters  of  1861  and 
1868.  That  of  the  Democratic  platform  is  the 
spirit  of  violence  and  hate,  whose  great  object 
was  slavery,  which  produced  the  rebellion,  and 
which  assassinated  Abraham  Lincoln.  If 
Lincoln  were  the  “miscreant,”  and  Wilkes 
Booth  the  conservative,  then  is  the  Democratic 
party  the  party  of  peace  and  order. 


LORD  STANLEY  AND  GOOD 
FEELING. 

There  has  been  another  banquet  in  Em 
gland  at  Liverpool  in  honor  of  the  United 
States  Minister,  and  Mr.  Johnson  made  a 
speech,  and  Lord  Stanley  made  a speech, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a speech ; and  if 
dining  and  wining  and  talking  could  do  the 
work  the  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  secured.  “Peace,”  says  Mr. 
Johnson,  “is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.” 

“ It  is  the  settled  principle  of  England,”  said 
Lord  Stanley,  “to  respect,  scrupulously,  the 
rights  of  every  nation to  seek  no  nar- 

row, no  selfish,  no  exclusive  object,”  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Is  Mr.  Johnson’s  remark  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Lord  Stanley  ? His  Lordship 
would  perhaps  hardly  admit  the  opinion  of 
China  and  India  as  to  the  wholly  unselfish 
nature  of  the  British  foreign  policy ; would  he 
listen  more  kindly  to  that  of  the  United  States  ? 
Does  he  seriously  suppose  that  w'e  think  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  have  been 
just,  generouB,  friendly,  tow’ard  us  in  the  late 
war?  Lord  Stanley  proceeded  to  say  that 
upon  the  Alabama  question  there  is  a “ very 
decided  hope”  that  it  may  be  near  its  solution. 
Does  the  Alabama  controversy  grow  out  of  the 
scrupulously  liberal  foreign  policy  of  the  British 
Government  ? 

We  certainly  hope,  with  Lord  Stanley,  that 
the  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  England  in  this 
country  may  be  diminishing.  But  when  he  says 
that  that  feeling  was  never  reciprocated  in  En- 
gland, we  are  compelled  to  congratulate  his 
lordship  upon  his  conveniently  short  memory. 
He  has  forgotten  the  performances  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  during  the  war ; the  paper  which  is 
the  peculiar  and  accepted  organ  of  British  opin- 
ion. He  has  forgotten  that  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  editorials  of  the  Times  became 
the  hot  speeches  of  eminent  gentlemen.  He 
has  forgotten  the  eagerness  with  which  British 
public  opinion  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Trent  affair  for  war  with  the  United  States. 
Lord  Stanley  must  remember,  however,  that 
we  have  not.  He  ought  to  know  that  when  he 
says.  ■ tl/e ( American.,  .feeling  of  bitterness  was 
ifever  ^ecip?oca(ed,l  hb  not  only  carefully  for- 
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gets,  but  that  his  remark  is  almost  a taunt,  for 
our  bitterness  of  feeling  was  the  result  of  un- 
speakable amazement  that  Great  Britain,  the 
West  Indian  emancipator,  joined  hands  with 
the  insurrection  of  a slave-aristocracy  to  over- 
throw constitutional  government ; our  bitter  feel- 
ing sprang  from  the  clear  perception  that  the 
British  foreign  policy  was  directed  to  the  “nar- 
row, selfish,  and  exclusive  object”  of  British  ag- 
grandizement at  every  cost. 

We  do  not  willingly,  nor  with  any  acrimoni- 
ous or  hostile  feeling,  recall  these  truths.  But 
sensible  men  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  ought  to  be  tired  of  mere  compliment- 
ary international  gammon  and  spinage  at  pub- 
lic dinners.  All  truly  intelligent  people  in  this 
country  consider  the  cause  of  England  and  the 
United  States  substantially  the  same ; for  it  is 
the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  and  political 
morality  as  the  foundation  of  material  prosper- 
ity. But  while  that  is  truly  the  cause,  it  by  no 
means  always  seems  to  be  so.  The  official  at- 
titude of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  was  very 
different  from  the  feeling  of  some  English  peo- 
ple ; and  in  that  feeling  was  to  be  found  the 
England  to  which  the  heart  of  this  country 
looks  with  sympathy.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
world  whose  coming  to  this  country  would  be 
greeted  with  such  a tempest  of  affectionate  en- 
thusiasm ns  that  of  John  Bright.  He  repre- 
sents the  England  whose  heart  beat  with  ours 
in  the  most  threatening  hour  of  our  existence. 
But  Lord  Stanley  must  recollect  that  Mr. 
Bright  opposed  the  “ selfish,  narrow,  and  ex- 
clusive” official  policy  of  England. 

The  anti-British  feeling  in  this  countiy  is  of 
course  traditional.  It  dates  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  was  marvelously  refreshed  by  the  war 
of  1812.  If  it  was  kindled  to  its  old  hot  point 
by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  wholly  by  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Government.  There 
were,  indeed,  considerations  and  excuses  which 
we  have  formerly  mentioned.  But  all  reason- 
ing, all  diplomacy  goes  wrong  which  assumes  a 
feeling  which  does  not  exist.  There  is  a kind 
of  impatience  and  even  of  suspicion  occasioned 
by  mere  fine  words.  The  American  people  will 
judge  the  character  of  the  English  foreign  poli- 
cy wholly  by  what  the  Government  does  and 
not  in  the  least  by  Lord  Stanley’s  hopes  and 
wishes.  If  the  Alabama  claims  are  settled  upon 
palpably  fair  principles  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  ask  nothing  more.  But  Lord  Stanley 
should  beware  how  he  invites  us  to  contemplate 
the  precedent  of  British  unselfishness  as  a prom- 
ise of  the  happy  issue  of  our  differences. 


A LITTLE  DUST. 

When  an  old  wag  was  near  his  end,  and  was 
ordered  to  take  the  air  daily,  a friend  met  him 
and  hoped  he  would  have  a pleasant  drive. 
“Don’t  mention  it,”  replied  the  invalid;  “I 
am  merely  rehearsing  my  funeral.”  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Seymour  has  been  upon  a similar  mel- 
ancholy excursion.  Its  object  is  to  distract 
attention  from  that  terrible  General  Blair  and 
his  sword.  It  was  considered  a master-stroke 
of  policy  for  Mr.  Seymour  to  emit  a few  plaus- 
ible phrases,  to  talk  about  taxation,  and  the 
atrocious  misgovemment  of  his  “ Republican 
friends,”  as  a blind  to  the  real  political  policy 
of  the  party.  But  smooth  words  can  not  baffle 
an  honest  instinct.  The  canvass  has  turned 
upon  Frank  Blair  because  he  is  the  positive 
point,  and  every  body  knows  it.  He  is  the 
representative  man  of  the  real  Democratic  pur- 
pose and  policy,  and  nobody  is  deceived  by  the 
little  dust  which  Mr.  Seymour  and  his  mana- 
gers are  gently  trying  to  throw  into  the  public 
eye. 


“HELP  ME,  CASSIUS!” 

President  Johnson  has  written  a dispatch 
to  Mr.  Seymour,  whom  his  friends  with  bitter 
mockery  call  “the  next  President,”  congratu- 
lating him  upon  taking  the  stump.  The  Pres- 
ident hopes  Mr.  Seymour  will  not  spare  the 
enemies  of  constitutional  government,  but  will 
warn  the  country  against  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotic  power.  He  trusts,  also, 
that  Mr.  Seymour  may  speak  with  “ an  in- 
spired tongue,”  and  bring  comfort  to  “an  op- 
pressed nation.”  Did  the  augurs  smile  or  did 
they  not?  And  what  response  does  Mr.  Sey- 
mour make  ? He  says  that  if  he  is  elected  he 
can  do  nothing  ; that  if  General  Blair  is  elect- 
ed he  can’t  possibly  draw  that  sword.  He  says 
that  Congress  will  be  opposed  to  him,  but  that 
however  abused  he  will  still  remain  true  to  his 
convictions. 

Nobody  questions,  probably,  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Seymour’s  convictions,  but  it  is  precisely 
because  of  those  convictions  that  he  and  his 
party  are  to  be  overwhelmed  now  as  they  were 
four  years  ago.  Nobody  doubted  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Seymour  aud  Mr.  Vallandigiiam  and 
their  friends  sincerely  wished  to  surrender  to  the 
rebellion,  and  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that 
they  were  terribly  defeated  at  the  polls.  No- 
body doubts  that  they  would  now  gladly  restore 
the  late  rebel  chiefs  to  the  supreme  power  in 
the  Government  which  they  formerly  had,  and 
that  they  would  with  equal  alacrity  arrange  the 
financial  question  to  suit  the  same  chiefs.  In 
a word,  nobody  uou£^  Qipjt  would 


be  the  faithful  servant  of.  the  Southern  policy 
that  he  has  always  been ; Jand  for  that  very  rea- 
son the  people  of  this  ccluntrv,  who  have  had 
quite  enough  of  that  ki  hd  of  leadership,  will 
speak  to  Mr.  Seymour  in  November  much  more 
emphatically  even  than  'they  did  in  October. 
“I  trust,”  says  the  President  to  Mr.  Seymour, 
“ that  your  voice  may  pe  met  rate  every  just  and 
patriotic  heart  throughout  the  land.”  Why, 
your  Excellency,  it  has  alruyidy  penetrated  those 
hearts.  The  just  and  patriotic  hearts  through- 
out the  land  were  pcnetratei  d by  Mr.  Semyour’s 
voice  at  Tweddle  Hall,  at  tine  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, at  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Seymour’s  heart  in 
turn  will  be  penetrated  by  tthe  voice  of  those 
just  and  patriotic  people  on /the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber next.  / 


“A  FRANK  ABANDONMENT.” 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  made  a little 
speech  at  his  home  after  Jiis  return  from  his 
late  Southern  visit,  in  whjlch  he  said  that  the 
ex-rebels  said  to  him  thr>tt  “they  had  frankly 
abandoned  what  they  fought  for.”  Did  they 
tell  the  truth  when  they ( said  this?  Does  Mr. 
Adams  not  know  that ; they  did  not  tell  the 
truth?  If  their  words  to  him  meant  any  thing 
they  meant  that  the  fair  and  logical  results  of 
the  war  were  accepted  by  them.  And  is  not 
that  notoriously  untrue,  and  does  any  man 
know  it  to  be  untivue  better  than  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  ? 

Slavery  being  abolished  all  the  relations  that 
grew  out  of  it  fell  with  it.  This  was  a matter 
of  course,  and  the  victorious  people  waited  to 
see  if  it  would  be  recognized  by  the  rebel 
States.  Upon  the  demand  of  the  President 
the  State  Legislatures  acceded,  but  in  such 
terms,  and  with  such  reservations,  and  in  such 
a way  as  showed  that  it  was  not  frankly  aban- 
doned. The  first  act  of  the  same  Legislatures 
was  to  pass  infamous  black  codes  in  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  slavery  was  maintained,  and  un- 
der which  orderly  and  tolerable  society  was  im- 
possible. The  black  codes  re-established  all 
of  slavery  but  the  name.  The  freedmen  were 
made  a pariah  class ; they  could  not  bear  arms ; 
nor  sit  upon  juries ; nor  follow  any  trade  with- 
out the  permission  of  white  men ; their  children 
could  be  taken  and  bound  out;  the  criminal 
laws  discriminated  wickedly  against  them ; the 
black  code  virtually  compelled  them  to  be  va- 
grants, and  the  vagrant  laws  sold  them  to  serv- 
ice. Congress  had  said  nothing  about  the  suf- 
frage ; it  had  said  nothing  even  about  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  rights,  because  it  waited  to  see 
if  the  Southern  leaders  “had  frankly  aban- 
doned what  they  fought  for.” 

Does  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  think  that 
the  Black  Codes  showed  such  an  abandonment  ? 
He  knows,  with  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  the 
Southern  leaders  intended  to  save  just  as  much 
of  the  old  system  as  they  could,  and  waited  to 
see  whether  we  had  the  sense  to  understand  our 
victory.  Then  Congress,  seeing  precisely  the 
spirit  with  which  it  had  to  deal,  proposed  the 
Civil  Rights  bill  and  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 
The  whole  rebel  interest  opposed.  Mr.  Adams’s 
Southern  lambs  thought  that  the  Black  Codes 
were  a much  better  system  than  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reaus. Then  Congress  proposed,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  that  the  defeated  States 
should  not  have  gained  political  power  by  their 
rebellion.  Mr.  Adams’s  friends,  who  so  frankly 
abandon  all  their  claims,  scornfully  insisted  that 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
In  a word,  these  gentlemen  who  so  dolorously 
bewail  their  condition  to  Mr.  Adams  demanded 
that  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  freedmen  and  of  other 
loyal  men  in  the  South  should  be  left  exclu- 
sively to  them.  And  then  Congress,  speaking 
for  all  the  people  and  for  the  common  welfare, 
said,  “ Since  you  contemptuously  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  plain  results  of  the  war,  and  to  reor- 
ganize your  States  accordingly,  we  will  do  it” — 
and  it  has  done  it. 


GENERAL  HAWLEY  TO  R.  H. 
DANA,  Jun. 

General  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  the  President 
of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  has 
written  a masterly  letter  to  the  Hon.  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jun.,  strongly  favoring  his  election  to 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  national  honor 
and  morality.  He  says : 

“General  Butler’s  eminent  services  during  the  re- 
bellion will  always  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
His  strong  will,  fertility  of  intellectual  resources,  and 
indomitable  combativeness,  made  him  greatly  useful 
then ; but  if  he  is  to  be  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
controversy  concerning  the  national  debt,  starting  as 
he  does  from  among  the  stanch  and  trusted  Radicals, 
he  will  be  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  United 
States.  Some  say  that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  finan- 
cial views  he  has  pushed  forward,  but  that  he  yields 
temporarily,  with  ultimate  right  purposes,  to  a popu- 
lar tendency  that  he  thinks  should  be  conciliated.  If 
so,  and  the  bad  tendency  should  become  stronger 
hereafter,  will  he  not  continue  to  accompany  aud  ac- 
celerate it  t But  if,  as  I suppose,  he  sincerely  believes 
that  he  is  right,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  he  believes 
in  he  will  fight  for,  and  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
carry  other  Congressmen  with  him.  Shall  New  En- 
gland send  so  powerful  a man  to  give  new  life  to  the 
heresies  that  were  supposed  to  flourish  only  ‘out 
West,’  but  have  been  almost  wholly  rooted  out  of  Re- 
publican fields  in  that  region  ? 

“Please  count  me  among  those  who  believe  with- 


out doubt  and  say  without  hesitation  any  where  that 
the  financial  policy  pressed  by  General  Butler  would 
put  a foul  aud  eternal  stain  upon  the  honor  of  our 
country.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  let  it  be  done 
by  the  champions  and  abettors  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion. Let  there  be  one  party  wholly  free  from  the 
crime  of  repudiation,  ‘ open  or  covert,  threatened  or 
suspected,’  and  then  something  of  honor  will  be  saved 
to  the  nation  in  any  event.  The  Chicago  Convention 
was  overwhelmingly  of  that  opinion.  I was  told  that 
only  two  members  of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions 
favored  the  views  held  by  General  Butler,  and  the 
strong  tide  in  the  right  direction  was  not  conscious 
of  their  resistance,  if  they  made  any.  In  the  Con- 
vention itself,  covert  repudiation  made  no  sign.  That 
body  asserted  its  opinions  with  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm, and,  as  it  supposed,  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness. For  one,  I have  been  as  much  surprised  by 
General  Butler's  perversions  of  the  platform  as  I 
was  originally  by  his  perversion  of  the  loan  acts  and 
Treasury  circulars.  It  takes  much  ingenuity  and  more 
violence  to  make  its  declarations  sanction,  or  to  any  de- 
gree cover,  those  of  the  Tammany  Convention.  Com- 
mon-sense is  not  at  fault  in  understanding  that  the  two 
Conventions  are  perfectly  at  issue  upon  the  two  mat- 
ters of  bond-taxation  and  payment  in  greenbacks." 

He  then  proceeds  to  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  injustice  and  consequent  impolicy  of 
General  Butler’s  financial  plans. 

“To  ‘pay  the  Five-Twenties  in  greenbacks’  is  to 
forcibly  substitute  protested  demand  notes  for  obliga- 
tions that  pay  interest  in  gold,  and  whose  principal  is 
justly  payable  only  in  the  recognized  money  ol  the 
world.  The  objection  to  so  paying  the  principal  is 
that  the  holder  will  make  too  much  money  by  it. 
When  the  protested  demand  note  shall  have  been  put 
in  place  of  the  bond,  depreciation  will  be  hastened 
and  the  objection  will  grow  stronger  daily.  Resist- 
ance to  the  downward  course  will  never  be  so  easy  as 
it  is  now  at  the  beginning. 

“The  duty  of  the  Government  is  to  pay  first  the 
debts  that  are  due  first.  These  are  the  greenbacks, 
the  demand  notes  that  have  been  daily  protested  for 
six  years,  and  that  stand  in  the  market  at  seventy 
cents  or  thereabouts.  The  bonds  are  not  yet  due ; 
nobody  is  in  a hurry  to  have  them  paid,  and  the  mer- 
chant would  be  either  a fool  or  a rascal  who,  because 
he  was  embarrassed,  would  try  to  substitute  for  debts 
not  due  for  years  to  come,  demand  notes  which  he 
confessedly  could  not  pay. 

“ These  financial  questions  are  to  agitate  the  coun- 
try for  years.  If  the  Republican  party  desires  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  or  the  control  of  the  Government 
it  must  take  the  positions  demanded  by  commercial 
integrity  and  national  honor,  and  maintain  them  with- 
out fear,  favor,  or  compromise,  * welcoming  recruits 
and  shooting  deserters.’  There  is  no  man  living 
whom  I would  support,  for  any  office,  upon  any  other 
platform.  Uncle  Sam  must  be  a gentleman.  It  is 
claimed  that  General  Bdtler  is  so  able  and  prominent 
a representative  of  Radicalism  that  the  party  can  not 
afford  his  defeat  Rather  let  us  say  that  Radicalism 
can  always  afford  to  do  right,  and  can  never  afford  to 
give  up  any  thing  of  national  honor  in  exchange  for 
supposed  advantages  to  reconstruction  and  impartial 
suffrage.  I can  not  say  which  I deem  the  more 
weighty  and  serious  subject— the  reconstruction  policy 
of  our  party,  or  its  purposes  concerning  financial  mat- 
ters. As  to  the  latter,  General  Butler  is  in  deadly 
opposition  alike  to  true  Radicalism  and  true  Conserv- 
atism. If  all  Republicans  were  ready  to  consider  bond- 
taxation  and  greenback-substitution  issues  non-es- 
sential and  of  little  consequence  would  not  the  nation 
be  rushing  to  repudiation  and  an  immortality  of 
shame  f It  seems  so  to  me.  Yon  have  known  what 
it  is  to  stand  out  for  sound  principles  against  the 
pressure  of  old  friends  and  great  majorities,  even  in 
old  Massachusetts.  You  can  do  it  again  if  necessary. 
I admire  and  respect  your  course.  ‘ Fight  it  out  on 
that  line.’ " 

General  Butler’s  conduct  of  his  own  can- 
vass will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  his  constituents.  His  elaborate 
personal  ridicule  of  Mr.  Dana,  his  absurd  as- 
saults upon  the  motives  of  the  newspapers  that 
oppose  him,  with  his  ludicrously  inaccurate 
statements  in  regard  to  the  writers  of  the  ar- 
ticles, merely  show  the  unscrupulousness  with 
which  the  General  pursues  his  ends. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  contest  may  be, 
we  shall  remain  of  the  opinion  that  honesty  in 
public  affairs,  as  in  private,  is  the  best  policy ; 
and  that  General  Butler  is  in  no  just  sense  a 
representative  of  the  profound  conviction  and 
the  high  moral  honor  which  are  the  strength 
of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Dana  in  this  contest,  represents  con- 
science and  honor  in  politics ; and  the  vote  that 
will  be  cast  for  a man  so  able,  so  independent, 
so  manly,  if  it  does  not  elect  him,  will  yet  stand 
as  the  emphatic  protest  of  intelligent  and  self- 
respecting  citizens  against  the  worst  form  of 
demagoguery. 


THE  TREE  JUDGED  BY  ITS 
FRUITS. 

When  the  friends  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams in  the  late  rebel  States,  who  told  him  so 
touchingly  that  they  had  frankly  abandoned  ev- 
ery thing  they  fought  for,  thought  in  1866  that 
the  President  was  likely  to  prevail  over  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was 
a sign  of  their  coming  power,  the  frightful  mas- 
sacres of  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  showed 
what  spirit  still  lingered  in  the  lately  rebel  States. 

Now  that  the  loud  boasting  of  the  Democratic 
orators  and  papers,  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  by  the  leaders  of  “ the  lost 
cause,”  the  dictation  of  a platform  by  those  who 
seek  to  dishonor  the  Government  they  could  not 
conquer,  and  the  nomination  of  a candidate  who 
flourishes  a sword  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
pending  questions  have  all  inspired  a hope  of 
Democratic  success,  massacres  and  murders  be- 
gin again  in  that  unhappy  region,  and  foreshow 
what  would  follow  if  the  Democratic  policy  could 
prevail.  If  the  mere  hope  of  the  election  of 


Seymour  and  Blair  causes  the  worst  crimes 
of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  what  are  we  to  expect 
should  they  by  any  evil  chance  be  elected  ? Mr. 
Seymour  says  that  we  are  trying  to  change  the 
issue  to  a civil  war.  Exactly  the  other  wav 
lies  the  truth.  It  was  the  Democratic  platform 
that  declared  reconstruction  void ; it  was  the 
Democratic  makers  of  the  platform  who  unan- 
imously told  Wade  Hampton  that  they  would 
support  that  declaration  to  the  end ; it  was  the 
Democratic  Convention  over  Which  Mr.  Sey- 
mour presided  which  nominated  him  upon  that 
platform,  and  which  enthusiastically  placed  by 
his  side  a man  whose  only  policy  was  the  sword. 
Let  the  tree  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 


DINNA  YE  HEAR  THE  SLOGAN? 

The  Democratic  party  has  more  cheerful 
news,  like  that  from  Vermont,  and  that  from 
Maine,  and  that  from  Connecticut,  and  that 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  from  Ohio,  and 
that  from  Indiana,  and  that  from  Nebraska. 
It  comes  this  time  from  West  Virginia,  and  it 
consists  of  a Republican  majority  of  three  or 
four  thousand.  “ Dinna  ye  hear  the  slogan?” 
asked  the  New  York  World,  speaking  of  West 
Virginia.  Most  distinctly.  It  is  the  same 
slogan  that  we  have  been  hearing  ever  since 
September,  and  it  grows  louder  and  louder  to- 
ward that  thunder-crash  which  is  coming  in 
November,  and  whose  refrain  is  Grant  and 
Colfax — Liberty  and  Peace ! 


A “WATERLOO.” 

A few  weeks  ago  the  World  prophesied  for 
the  Republicans  a “Waterloo,”  and  said  that 
however  the  Southern  States  might  vote  Sey- 
mour and  Blair  would  get  enough  Northern 
States  to  elect  them. 

Now  the  World  says,  “New  York  is  sure. 
So  are  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Connecticut,  and  Oregon.”  These  are 
all  that  it  thinks  sure,  and  of  these  Connecticut 
certainly,  and  New  York  and  New  Jersey  prob- 
ably, will  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  This 
leaves  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Oregon  as  the  sure  States  for  Seymour  and 
Blair.  What  a Waterloo  for  Grant  and 
Colfax  ! 


MORE  STATESMANSHIP. 

Mr.  Seymour  says  that  people  may  safely 
vote  for  him  because  Congress  is  sure  to  be 
opposed  to  him,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
him  to  do  any  thing.  He  promises  us  a con- 
tinuation of  the  condition  in  which  we  have 
been  for  four  years,  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress at  swords’  points.  What  a persuasive 
argument ! What  great  statesmanship ! 


LITERARY. 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  a very  admirable 
introductory  book  of  chemistry  by  J.  Dorman 
Steele,  Principal  of  the  Elmira  Free  Academy. 
Mr.  Steele  has  now  published  (A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.)  a “Fourteen  Weeks’  Course  in  Descrip- 
tive Astronomy ;”  a little  work  copiously  and  in- 
telligibly illustrated,  and  telling  the  cardinal  facts 
of  astronomical  science  in  the  most  attractive 
manner.  It  is  designed  for  a class-book  in 
schools ; but  we  do  not  know  a more  useful  and 
delightful  little  manual  of  the  subject  to  be  al- 
ways at  hand  for  reference  in  the  school  or  upon 
the  family  book-shelf. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  State  election  in  West  Virginia  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  October.  The  result  in  27  counties,  casting 
three-fourths  of  the  vote  of  the  State,  shows  a Repub- 
lican majority  of  over  4000. 

News  was  received  at  Washington  on  the  25th  of 
the  assassination  of  Hon.  James  Hinds,  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  Third  District  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  wounding  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Brooks,  of  the 
same  State  by  members  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

There  was  a severe  shock  of  earthquake  experienced 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  A large  number  of  houses,  including  the  Cus- 
tom-house, were  seriously  injured;  business  was  tem- 
porarily suspended,  the  people  were  driven  by  their 
panic  into  the  streets,  and  about  half  a dozen  lives 
were  lost.  There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  bay.  The 
shock  was  heaviest  east  of  Montgomery  Street.  The 
loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  from  $1,000,000  to 
$3,000,000.  In  the  interior  Alameda  County  suffered 
most.  The  villages  of  San  Leandro  and  Haywards 
are  almost  in  rnins. 

A terrible  accideut  happened  at  midnight,  October 
23-24,  to  the  express  tram  from  New  York  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  was  caused  by  a broken 
rail  three  miles  below  Greenbush.  The  train  consist- 
ed of  eleven  cars— four  passenger  coaches,  five  sleep- 
ing cars,  a freight  and  baggage  car,  and  an  express 
car.  Three  coaches  and  two  sleeping  cars  were  thrown 
from  the  track,  and  are  completely  wrecked.  One  lady 
was  killed  outright,  and  a gentleman  so  badly  injured 
about  the  head  that  he  died  next  morning.  A large 
number  of  the  passengers  were  more  or  less  injured. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Gkeat  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  recognized 
the  Revolutionary  Government  of  Spain. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  following 
is  the  substance  of  the  protocol  which  has  been  agrec3 
to  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Lord  Stanley  for  the  settlement 
of  the  A labavia  dispute : A mixed  commission,  consist- 
ing of  eight,  persons  appointed  by  Great  Britain  and 
eight  appointed  by  the  United  States,  is  to  sit  in  Lon- 
don aud  examine  every  claim  presented,  whether  En- 
glish or  American.  Each  case  is  to  be  argued  by  the 
claimant,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  and  the  Com- 
mission will  make  the  final  award.  The  question  of 
international  law  is  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  the_Entperpr  of  Russia.  The  protocol  now  awaits 
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room,  ate  almost  nothing,  and  rarely  spoke. 
Miss  Johnson  sat  with  her  by  hours  in  a vain  at- 
tempt at  sympathy,  detailing  her  own  common- 
place experiences,  and  receiving  polite  mono- 
syllables in  return.  Dr.  Van  Eyck  came  and 
felt  her  pulse,  and  brought  her  cordials,  and 
scolded  and  vexed,  her  into  something  like  spirit. 

“So  you  have  no  home,  no  friends,  no  mon- 
ey,” he  said  one  day,  repeating  the  case  as  she 
had  been  forced  to  represent  it.  “In  that  case 
I shall  think  it  my  duty  to  insist.” 

“Upon  what,  pray?  I should  think  it  was 
plain  enough  that  I must  return  to  my  classes  at 
once.  ” 

‘ ' I shall  insist  that  you  join  my  sister,  and 
spend  some  months  at  the  mountains,  and  re- 
turn a new  creature.  ” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  she  replied,  touched  by 
his  offer ; “ but — I can  not  accept.” 

“ It  is  a great  pity,”  he  said,  musingly  ; “if 
you  only  had  some  cousin  now  who  could  be 
hospitable  for  a season — almost  any  change  would 
be  preferable  to  none.” 

“ Oh,  I have  an  aunt  in  New  York,”  she  con- 
fessed, “ but  she  is  only  housekeeper  for  the  family 
of  a Mrs.  Adriance.  She  has  no  home  of  her 
own;”  and  after  that  he  led  the  conversation 
into  other  channels,  and  Miss  Devereaux  be- 
lieved he  had  giv.en  it  up.  He  did  not  call  again 
for  a day  or  two,  and  she  congratulated  herself 
upon  hav  ing  gotten  rid  of  him  and  his  vexatious 
prescription,  and  was  preparing  to  resume  her 
duties,  when  he  reappeared  one  morning,  radiant 
and  smiling. 

“It  is  all  arranged,”  he  said.  “You  are  to 
take  the  down-train  for  New  York ; your  aunt 
will  meet  you  at  the  depot ; you  will  remain  till 
you  are  recreated  ; you  will  have  your  vacation 
after  all.  Your  ticket  is  bought;  you  are  anx- 
iously expected.  The  family  of  Mrs.  Adriance 
are  absent  at  the  sea-side,  and  have  left  Mrs.  Bev- 
is  the  privilege  of  inviting  a friend  to  bear  her 
company.  It  is  a charming-house — a picture- 
gallery,  in  fact ; a piano  to  sing  with  ; a piazza 
hidden  in  vines  for  summer  reverie,  a — ” 

“And  pray,  Doctor,  how  do  you  know  all 
this?”  she  interrupted,  laughing.  The  Doctor 
paused  and  colored  violently.  The  fact  was  he 
had  gone  down  to  the  city  with  malice  prepense, 
and  had  arranged  the  programme  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction. 

“I  am  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Adriance,”  he 
answered. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  but  you  are  too  good,  ” she  said.  ‘ ‘ What 
shall  I do  without  you  ?” 

‘ ‘ I hope  you  will  be  able  to — professionally, 
at  least,  ” laughing ; ‘ 1 and  you  will  consent  to  go  ?” 

“How  can  I refuse?  Give  you  all  this  trou- 
ble for  nothing  ? Of  course  I will  go,  and  enjoy 
every  moment  of  it.” 

Dr.  Van  Eyck  took  her  to  the  station  in  his 
brougham  next  morning. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “1  shall  expect  you  to  keep 
me  informed  of  your  improvement.” 

‘ ‘ Daily  bulletins,”  she  suggested. 

“Weekly  letters,  if  you  please.” 

“ But  what  shall  I say?  You  terrify  me  with 
such  great  expectations.  ” 

“Imagine  I am  making  a call,  and  you  are 
chatting  as  usual.” 


MISS  DEVEREAUX'S  VACATION. 

Ir  was  during  one  of  the  first  warm  days  in 
June  that  Miss  Devereaux  fainted  away  while 
hearing  the  class  recite  in  French.  Madame 
St.  Andre,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  being 
called,  was  heard  to  assert  that  Miss  Devereaux 
had  chosen  the  most  inopportune  moment  for 
such  a caprice ; after  which  she  discharged  the 
classes  and  sent  for  her  salts,  with  the  intention 
offbringing  Miss  Devereaux  to  a reasonable  and 
wholesome  view  of  the  case.  But  this  young 
lady  was  incorrigible,  and  obstinately  refused 
attesting  to  the  efficacy  of  the  several  remedies 
which  Madame  administered,  till,  having  lain 
insensible  for  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  posse  were  suddenly  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  suggested  that  Dr.  Van  Eyck  might 
possibly  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  do  Ma- 
dame justice,  she  had  thought  of  that  person  at 
the  first,  but  prudential  motives  had  urged  her 
thus  to  delay  introducing  into  her  establishment, 
on  the  familiar  footing  of  a physician,  a somewhat 
young  and  a single  gentleman,  of  whose  antece- 
dents she  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

“She  has  been  overworked,”  was  the  Doctor’s 
first  assertion;  “she  has  been  overworked,  and 
must  have  a vacation.” 

“ When  she  revives,”  said  Madame,  reassured. 

“ I’m  afraid  it  ’ll  prove  a long  one,”  whimpered 
hysterical  little  Miss  Johnson,  an  under-teacher. 

“Is  she  better?”  whispered  some  half  dozen 
of  the  scholars,  looking  in  through  a crack  of 
the  door,  in  a state  of  great  excitement. 

“ Go  away !”  said  Madame,  with  a turn  of  her 
black  brows. 

“They  won’t  do  any  harm  now,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

“Oh,  you  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,”  mentally 
ejaculated  Madame. 

“See!"  he  continued,  “there’s  a rose-tint  for 
you,”  and  just  then  Miss  Devereaux  drew  a sigh 
fathoms  deep,  and  two  eyes  flashed  intelligence 
into  the  Doctor’s. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  he.  “Now,  Miss 
Devereaux,  if  you  will  drink  this;”  and  Miss 
Devereaux  sat  upright,  or  nearly  so,  and  drank 
it  off,  saying  in  the  soberest  manner : 

“ Thank  you ; I am  quite  well  now.  I will 
return  to  my  classes.”  And  she  stood  up  to  go, 
but  tottered  back  to  her  sofa,  looking  in  dismay 
at  Madame  St.  Andrd  and  the  Doctor. 

“ Am  I — is  there  any  thing — what  is  the  mat- 
ter?” she  stammered. 

“Nothing  but  overexertion.  You  must  take 
a vacation.” 

“ But  I don’t  want  a vacation !” 

Miss  Devereaux  was  always  inexplicable, 
thought  Miss  Johnson,  who  was  just  dragging 
through  the  summer  term  with  a prospect  of 
the  beaches,  new  gowns,  gay  company,  and  any 
number  of  flirtations  for  August. 

“But  you  need  it,”  reiterated  the  Doctor; 
“you  must  look  about  you,  and  decide  upon 
some  quiet  retreat;  and  in  the  mean  while  you 
are  not  to  hear  classes  or  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
if  you  care  to — live.  I will  call  again  and  see 
how  you  progress.  ” 

Dr.  Van  Eyck  did  not  content  himself  with 
merely  calling  again ; he  informed  Madame  that 


I LOVE  YOU,  FELIX;  I LOVE—' ” 


Miss  Devereaux  was  in  a dangerously  nervous 
condition,  requiring  instant  attention  and  respite 
from  care,  and  requested  her  co-operation  in  in- 
ducing the  invalid  to  submit  to  terms. 


“ But  if  Miss  Devereaux  is  indifferent,  why 
do  you  care  ?”  asked  Madame. 

“She  is  my  patient,”  he  replied. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Devereaux  kept  her 
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“ You  will  end  by  making  an  egotist  of  me.” 

“ Better  that  than  an  invalid.  Good-by.  Be 
sure  and  enjoy  your  leisure,  and  think  of  nothing 
else."  She  turned  to  thank  him  at  the  last,  her 
eyes  swimming  with  grateful  tears,  but  the  inex- 
orable steam-power  had  already  whirled  her  out 
of  his  orbit. 

One  who  lias  never  labored  exhanstingly 
through  successive  years  can  hardly  understand 
the  content  and  rest  that  made  themselves  guests 
in  Miss  Devereaux’s  heart  as  she  slid  along  to- 
ward New  York,  with  no  tedious  classes  beckon- 
ing through  the  interminable  to-morrows.  She 
had  always  been  a source  of  wonder  and  con- 
jecture to  the  other  teachers — she  who  worked 
on  faithfully  through  term  after  term  without 
complaint  and  without  vacations ; who  was  not 
known  to  possess  a relative  in  the  world ; who 
out  of  a salary  equal  to  theirs  neither  hoarded 
nor  spent ; who  wrore  shabby  gowns  and  bonnets 
passt;  who  wras  absent  from  her  post  but  one 
day  in  the  year,  no  one  knew  whither,  always  re- 
turning before  breakfast  the  following  morning  a 
little  paler,  a little  more  silent,  if  that  could  be. 
She  was  a riddle  which  every  one  had  given  up 
long  ago;  and  in  the  mean  time  had  arrived 
this  Dr.  Van  Eyck,  with  the  power  of  penetrat- 
ing her  reserve  and  sending  her  wheresoever  he 
would. 

The  first  week  of  Miss  Devereaux’s  stay  in 
New  York  she  spent  on  the  sofa,  listening  to 
Mrs.  Bevis’s  laudations  of  the  family  she  served, 
to  her  recital  of  their  customs  and  manners,  the 
grand  company  they  entertained,  the  jewels  that 
had  gone  with  them  to  the  beaches.  The  follow- 
ing  w eek  found  her  a little  stronger,  notwith- 
standing all  this ; she  even  ventured  out  on  the 
balcony,  which  the  Doctor  had  recommended 
her  to  do,  and  into  the  long,  dark  drawing-rooms 
with  their  blinds  all  closed,  their  brocatel  shroud- 
ed in  brown  holland,  and  their  bronze  chandeliers 
night-capped  in  pink  tissue  paper.  In  making 
the  tour  of  the  rooms  she  paused  before  a por- 
trait hanging  in  a niche.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
she  looked  the  brown  eyes  beckoned  and  follow- 
ed her ; that  the  rich  color  on  the  oval  cheek 
came  and  went  with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ; 
that  the  full  lips  now  trembled  into  smiles,  now 
shaped  themselves  to  serious  meanings. 

“It  is  some  dead  ancestor  of  the  Adriance 
line,”  she  thought.  “ How  I should  like  to  have 
known  him!  how  he  illuminates  this  niche! 
Ah,  well,  I believe  some  people  are  bora  an  age 
too  early.  To  think  that  ‘ dust  is  in  those  beau- 
tiful eyes !’  ” 

She  did  not  speak  of  the  portrait  to  Mrs.  Bev- 
is,  but  day  after  day  she  found  herself  returning 
to  gaze  upon  it,  clothing  it  in  a history  of  its  own 
— a romance ; giving  to  the  original  all  manner 
of  peculiar  fascinations  and  noble  attributes. 
When  she  opened  the  grand  piano,  wrhich  privi- 
lege had  been  granted  her,  and  played  the  tender 
German  airs  that  seemed  made  to  flutter,  like 
beautiful  moths,  through  the  perpetual  twilight 
of  the  room,  she  always  fancied  at  such  times 
that  the  portrait  listened,  bending  out  of  the 
frame ; that  she  could  see  the  light  flash  into  the 
eyes  there,  the  pupil  dilate  with  pleasure,  the 
color  shoot  up  the  cheek.  It  was  a delightful 
companionship  she  held  with  this  portrait  which 
gave  to  her  life  a something  poetical  and  mys- 
tical. She  was  able  now  to  sit  out  on  the  bal- 
cony on  fine  warm  evenings,  and  watch  the  fire- 
flies among  the  vines  in  a phantom  dance ; to 
spend  long  mornings  over  the  foreign  plates  in 
the  library  or  over  some  long-desired  book.  She 
went  singing  about  the  house,  too,  sometimes  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Bevis  in  her  light  labors,  sometimes 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  embroidery,  but  she  never 
went  out.  She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  world 
outside,  so  to  speak.  She  felt  as  if  her  life  had 
begun  here,  and  would  continue  to  flow  on  thus 
dreamily  forever.  But  life  is  full  of  shifting 
sand-bars  and  treacherous  currents,  of  strong 
and  cruel  maelstroms, 

“That  split  the  wine-keg  on  the  rocks, 

And  lose  the  pearls.” 


She  had  been  very  busy  one  morning  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  week,  and  it  was  only  after 
dusk  that  she  left  her  room  to  sit  a while  on  the 
balcony,  and  watch  the  flashing  constellations 
prick  themselves  out  against  the  dark,  purple 
heavens.  She  sat  there  utterly  lost  in  thought, 
the  vine  with  its  white  stars  fallen  about  her 
shoulders,  the  fire-flies  heeding  her  no  more  than 
a statue,  great  dusty  moths  brushing  her  cheeks. 
The  distant  roar  of  the  city,  the  toll  of  neighbor- 
ing bells,  the  pathos  of  some  sad  singer,  the 
voices  of  children  and  laughter  of  happy  lovers 
came  to  her  faintly,  and  chanted  the  chorus  to 
her  dream  of  peace.  It  was  already  quite  dark 
upon  the  balcony;  the  vines  themselves  cast 
heavy,  fitful  shadows  there,  peopling  the  place 
with  restless  phantoms ; all  the  light  there  was 
came  from  above,  from  the  luminous  depths  of 
space.  But  as  she  gazed  into  darkness  there 
grew  upon  her,  as  if  shaping  itself  out  of  nothing- 
ness, the  vision  of  a sweet,  familiar  face — the 
f ace  of  the  portrait.  It  belonged,  however,  to  a 
tall  young  man,  who  stood  on  the  sill  of  the 
French  window,  and  made  a profound  bow,  hold- 
ing his  lighted  cigar  in  one  hand. 

“ I beg  pardon,”  he  said  then,  “ I didn’t  know 
that  the  balcony  was  haunted  by  sweet  spirits  of 
the  twilight.  You  are  Mrs.  Bevis’s  niece  ? Fe- 
lix Adriance,  at  your  service.” 

“Good-evening,  Mr.  Adriance,”  she  returned, 
rising;  “I  will  preface  your  service  by  request- 
ing you  to  continue  your  cigar,  while  I go  and 
find  my  aunt.  ” 

“ Allow  me  to  say  that  you  will  do  no  such 
thing,”  motioning  her  toward  the  vacated  seat. 

“ But  perhaps,”  in  that  embarrassment  which 
always  says  the  wrong  thing,  “my  aunt  is  lone- 
some. ” 


“So  am  I — and  no  perhaps  about  it.  The 
night  is  too  fine  to  waste  indoors,  and  if  you  in- 


to do  in  the  affair,  had  neither  consented  nor  re- 
fused ; but  after  all  she  was  young,  and  not  un- 
happy at  being  amused.  He  threw  his  cigar 
over  the  balustrade  as  he  spoke,  and  went  to 
bring  a seat  for  himself  beside  her. 

“Fate  works  with  us,  I believe,”  said  he;  “but 
it’s  a recent  creed  of  mine ; I could  have  said 
hard  words  to-night  when  the  train  dashed  off 
without  me ; but  you  see  it  was  all  arranged  that 
we  should  meet  thus.  Aren’t  you  glad  ?” 

Miss  Devereaux  answered  him  with  a laugh. 
“ How  do  I know  whether  to-be  glad  or  soriy, 
when  I haven’t  seen  you  five  minutes  ?” 

“But  you  aren’t  displeased,  or  you  couldn’t 
laugh  like  that.  Besides,  Dr.  Van  Eyck  told  us 
so  much  about  you  that  we’re  old  friends  al- 
ready.” 

“ The  Doctor  is  very  kind  to  me,”  she  said, 
softly ; “he  sends  me  advice  every  week. ” 

“And  you  reply  to  him  most  gratefully  ?” 

“ I write  to  him  often.” 

“ The  deuce  you  do !”  aside  ; then,  “ Do  you 
want  to  know  what  I thought  of  you  yesterday  ?” 

“ I didn’t  know  you  thought  of  me  at  all.” 

“But  I did.  Yesterday  afternoon  you  were 
singing,  you  may  remember?” 

“ Yes.” 

“I  passed  up,  in  order  to  procure  a shawl 
which  my  sister  desired  me  to  bring  her.  I wait- 
ed on  the  stair  to  listen,  and  I thought — shall  I 
tell  you  what  ?” 

“ Just  as  you  please.” 

“You’re  not  curious  at  all?” 

“You  evidently  expect  it.” 

“Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  anxious;  I 
thought,  ‘that  voice  is  the  recompense  Nature 
makes  to  a woman  without  other  attractions.  If 
she  were  beautiful  she  would  be  irresistible.’” 

“You  speak  plainly.” 

“But  you  see  my  first  axiom  was  an  error.” 

“ And  your  second — ” 

“Is  self-evident.” 

“Mr.  Adriance,”  she  said,  laughing  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  perhaps  secretly  pleased,  “you 
are  presuming  on  too  slight  an  acquaintance.” 

“And  yet  I am  not  a presumptuous  man,”  he 
returned,  unabashed.  “How  do  you  account 
for  it  ?” 

“I  don’t  attempt  to  account  for  it;  that  is 
your  business.  And  now,  indeed,  I must  go,  for 
my  aunt  is  calling.” 

“ But  you  will  sing  that  song  to  me  some  day? 
Promise  me  that.” 

“ I promise,”  she  said,  eager  to  depart. 

“ And  you  xvill  let  me  see  you  sometimes  ?” 

“I  don’t  possess  the  art  of  invisibility,  Mr. 
Adriance.  Good-night !” 

“Good-night,  Miss  Devereaux.” 

Miss  Devereaux  dreamed  that  night  that  she 
went  to  look  at  her  portrait,  and  it  was  but  an 
empty  gilded  frame  she  found;  but  it  was  no 
dream  that  the  next  morning  she  found  waiting 
outside  her  door — a bouquet  of  rose-buds  and 
heliotrope  in  all  their  dewy  sweetness.  It  was 
the  first  bouquet  she  had  ever  received ; perhaps 
this  was  why  she  preserved  the  withered  thing 
when  it  possessed  only  a remembrance  of  its 
youth. 

She  saw  nothing  more  of  Felix  for  a week, 
and  then  he  came  in  some  haste,  to  say  that  he 
had  a few  minutes  to  spare  before  taking  the 
train,  and  would  she  redeem  her  promise  ? 

“I  thought  you  had  forgotten  it,”  she  was 
artless  enough  to  confess. 

“My  memory  is  not  remarkably  retentive, 
but  there  are  a few  things  that  never  escape  me,” 
he  said,  looking  at  her  with  his  large,  melancholy 
eyes.  They  went  together,  after  that,  into  the 
long  twilighted  drawing-room,  and  entirely  for- 
got the  existence  of  time,  of  imperative  railway 
hours,  of  every  thing,  it  would  seem,  but  each 
other  and  the  German  lyrists.  At  last,  when  it 
occurred  to  Miss  Devereaux  to  ask  the  time, 
they  were  both  amazed  to  find  the  afternoon 
quite  gone  as  well  as  the  last  train  beachward. 

“It  is  because  the  room  is  so  dark,”  said  she, 
shutting  up  her  music-book  with  a sigh;  “one 
never  knows  here  whether  it  is  daylight  or  dusk.  ” 

“ I don’t  think  it  is  that  at  all,”  he  returned ; 
“I  think  it  is  because  you  have  the  power  of 
making  one  forget  every  thing  but  yourself.” 

“Your  memory,  you  know,  is  not  retentive, 
which  detracts  somewhat  from  the  compliment. 
At  least  you  must  go  now.  ” 

“ Not  unless  you  forbid  me  to  stay.” 

“I  forbid  you?  I have  no  right.  Besides, 
you  amuse  me  too  well.” 

Then  they  opened  the  music-book  once  more 
and  rung  for  a candle ; but  a draught  blew  out 
the  one,  and  the  first  received  no  longer  any  at- 
tention. They  had  sung  enough  for  one  day, 
and  now  they  conversed  in  soft  under-tones, 
with  brief,  happy  silences  between,  during  which 
they  listened  to  the  wind  shaking  the  vines  on 
the  balcony,  to  the  beatings  of  each  other’s 
heart ; and*  presently  Mrs.  Bevis,  who  had  tak- 
en her  tea  alone,  pulled  the  bell  sharply  and  im- 
patiently. 

“That  must  be  the  tea-bell,”  said  Miss  Dev- 
ereaux then ; “I  must  go.” 

“And  am  I to  have  no  tea?”  he  asked. 

“ I shall  be  delighted  to  pour  you  a cup ;”  and 
he  followed  her  down  to  the  dining-room. 

“ I didn’t  know  you  were  here,  Mr.  Felix,” 
said  Mrs.  Bevis,  bustling  about,  “or  I should 
have  laid  myself  out.” 

“I  have  dined,  thank  you,”  he  said,  “and 
only  waut  a cup  of  tea  from  the  hand  of  your 
niece.” 

“There’s  cold  fowl  in  the  pantry,”  she  per- 
sisted ; “ I’ll  ring  for  it.” 

“Not  for  me.  Do  you  care  for  cold  fowl, 
Miss  Devereaux?” 

“Not  to-night,  thank  you,”  sipping  her  tea, 
reflectively. 

“There’s  some  of  your  favorite  meringue, 
Mr.  Felix,”  entreated  the  good  woman,  loth  to 
have  her  dainties  neglected;  “I  made  it  my- 
self, thinking  some  of  you  might  be  in,  for  a 


bite ; and  there’s  honey  fresh  from  the  hive,  if 
you  fancy  it.” 

“Thanks,  but  I have  all  the  sweets  I desire,” 
with  a glance  across  the  table. 

“ Bless  you,  what  do  you  call  sweets,  child  ? 
Bread  and  butter  and  Indian  fritters  ? Though 
the  butter  is  as  sweet  as  honey ; I didn’t  think 
of  that,  and  the  bread’s  not  bad,  eh  ? But  there, 
you  must  exouse  me  while  I look  after  the  linen.  ” 

“Perhaps  you  would  have  liked  the  honey?" 
he  asked,  when  Mrs.  Bevis  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

“I  don’t  care  for  honey.  I like  the  poetical 
idea,  but  not  the  edible  article.  ” 

“ You  are  looking  pale  to-night,”  dropping  the 
honey-comb.  “ I see  how  it  is ; this  great  soli- 
tude oppresses  you ; it  is  too  dull  for  a young 
person  of  spirits ; I shall  think  it  my  duty  to 
drop  in  often  and  keep  you  from  going  mad.” 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  saw  that  a helpless,  terror-stricken  an- 
guish flashed  across  it,  dilating  the  thin  nostril, 
and  darkening  the  cool  gray  eyes,  till  he  could 
have  sworn  they  were  deepest  black. 

“ It  is  in  the  family,”  she  said,  snatching  her 
gaze  away  from  his  and  half  laughing.  “Iam 
used  to  solitude,”  she  continued,  turning  her  in- 
verted tea-cup  slowly  about  in  its  saucer. 

“ That  means  I should  be  de  trop  ?" 

“Not  at  all.  I like  solitnde  and — I like 
you.” 

“ What  an  admission ! And  you  have  no  pref- 
erence ? What  are  you  doing  there  with  your 
tea-cup,  pray?” 

“Iam  telling  my  fortune,  if  you  are  interested 
to  know.” 

“Iam  interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  you. 
What  is  your  fortune  like  ?” 

“ Tears,"  she  answered,  letting  the  lingering 
drops  trickle  down  and  hang  upon  the  rim  of 
the  cup,  like  yellow  topazes.  “Tears,  and 
cloudy  skies,  and  rough  paths,  ‘ signed  on  every 
side  with  crosses.”’  $ 

“ Dismal  in  the  extreme.  We  will  hope  they 
are  tears  of  joy  and  clouds  with  silver  linings. 
Shall  we  retire  to  the  balcony  and  discuss  the 
probabilities  ?” 

But  out  on  the  balcony  the  hours  were  no 
longer  than  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when 
Miss  Devereaux  said  “Good-night,”  the  hall 
clock  was  striking  eleven,  its  silver  chimes  clash- 
ing on  the  silence  and  waking  the  echoes  every 
where:  she  could  not  remember  sitting  up  till 
eleven  since  her  first  ball,  and  that  was  so  long 
ago  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  some- 
body else.  She  passed,  however,  a night  of 
restlessness,  for  which  she  could  not  account, 
and  woke  in  the  morning  oppressed  and  almost 
ill  again.  Why  a little  happiness,  so  quiet,  so 
unsought  for,  should  injure,  was  a problem  she 
did  not  attempt  to  solve.  It  occurred  to  her 
now  that  Felix  and  herself  were  altogether  too 
familiar  and  intimate  for  friends  of  so  brief  a 
period,  and  she  determined  to  be  more  reserved 
in  future,  nor  to  suffer  any  more  such  long-drawn- 
out  tete-a-tetes ; but  day  after  day,  as  fulfilling 
his  threat,  he  dropped  in  for  a light  lunch,  to 
bring  some  promised  book,  some  rare  fruit  for 
her  delectation  ; to  fetch  a paper  from  his  desk, 
his  cane ; to  change  a coat  or  hat,  or  leave  some 
order  from  his  mother  to  Mrs.  Bevis,  Miss  Dev- 
ereaux found  her  fine  resolves  melt  in  the  light 
of  his  mere  presence,  leaving  only  a slight  sedi- 
ment of  reserve,  which  made  her  all  the  more 
charming  in  the  eyes  of  Felix.  Indeed,  she 
could  hardly  have  avoided  him  had  she  wished 
it,  and  it  was  becoming  every  day  more  plain 
that  her  wishes  were  under  his  control. 

“ I’m  convinced  that  I knew  you  a great  while 
before  ever  we  met,”  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
having  surprised  her  alone  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room. 

“ Oh  yes ; Dr.  Van  Eyck  told  you  about  me,” 
she  said,  mockingly. 

“You  are  a little  goose.  By-the-way,  have 
you  written  to  your  doctor  lately  ?” 

She  colored  and  bent  her  head  over  the  little 
bundles  of  straw  and  worsted  with  which  she 
was  busy ; the  truth  was,  she  had  barely  escaped 
forgetting  the  Doctor  and  his  famished  expecta- 
tions. 

“I  must  write  him  to-morrow,”  she  respond- 
ed. 

“Then  you  will  say  to  him  that  you  are  in 
my  hands  and  rapidly  gaining  my—” 

“ Approbation  ?” 

“Please,  don’t  take  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  Miss  Devereaux;  it’s  quite  enough  to 
possess  yourself  of  other  things  that  belong  to 
me.” 

‘ ‘ Exchange  is  no  robbery,  I’ve  heard.  There, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a castle-in-the- 
air?”  and  she  held  up  the  result  of  her  hour’s 
work,  a mesh  of  quivering  straws  secured  by 
brilliant  knots  of  w orsted,  and  dancing  and  os- 
cillating on  the  air  like  any  bubble. 

“A  pretty  piece  of  architecture,  truly!  I’ve 
heard  of  castles-in-the-air,  I’ve  built  them  my- 
self— of  straws  too,  but  I never  before  had  the 
felicity  of  beholding  one!” 

“See  how  buoyant  it  is,  how  it  swings  on  a 
breath.  One  can  imagine  it  to  be  inhabited 
with  all  manner  of  sweet  fancies  and  delightful 
thoughts  that  pass  in  and  out  among  its  loop- 
holes, like  sw’allows  nesting  in  a sand-bank— lit- 
tle snatches  of  song,  little  bubbles  of  laughter, 
tender  words  and  thrilling  w hispers  and  the  odor 
of  happiness.” 

“ Is  it  impregnable  ? I mean  to  storm  it  with 
sighs.  I covet  these  sweet  fancies  which  you 
have  built  into  it.  I want  to  know'  if  they  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  thought  of — of  me  ?” 

“I  shall  mount  guard  and  ‘let  the  portcullis 
fall.’” 

“And  if  that  shouldn’t  avail?” 

“Then,  I must  do  as  the  Romans  do.” 

“ Surrender ; and  the  castle  will  be  mine.” 

“It  will  be  only  a castle-in-the-air,  you  know, 
after  all : 


‘Of  this  castle-in-the-air, 

Have  a care,  have  a care ! 

Enter  therein,  you  who’re  daring, 

Only  ample  armor  wearing; 

For  no  exit  is,  I know, 

Hope,  herself,  misleads  you  so.’” 

“Hope  is  a gay  deceiver,  eh?  Well,  do  you 
know,  little  girl,  that  I’ve  only  ten  minutes  in 
which  to  reach  the  ears?” 

‘ ‘ Help  me  suspend  my  castle  from  the  ceil- 
ing, first;  for  practically  it  is  a fly-trap,  and 
you  shall  see  it  shiver  in  all  the  little  currents 
of  air.” 

“ You  should  have  a chameleon  to  live  in  it,” 
he  said,  having  satisfactorily  arranged  it,  and 
giving  his  gaze  to  her.  ‘ ‘Now  thank  me  properly, 
and  let  me  go.” 

“I’ve  not  been  keeping  you.  Sir.” 

“ If  you  haven’t,  I should  like  to  know  who 
has." 

“ Caprice  or  accident  or — ” 

“ Renb,  Rene,”  he  said,  taking  both  her  hands 
in  his.  “You  wound  me  with  such  words.  Look 
up  and  smile  on  me,  or  as  sure  as  Fate  I shall 
— lose  the  train!” 

“That  is,  you  will  stay  here?  I sha’n’t  smile 
then,  if  frowning  w ill  keep  you.  ” 

“ It’s  no  use,  I must  be  oft'.” 

“It  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether  I 
smile  or  frown,  after  all.” 

“ If  you  knew  what  a difference,  Renh !” 

But  before  she  could  reply  he  had  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  was  gone. 

“ He  called  me  Rene,”  she  mused,  regarding 
herself  in  the  old-fashioned  beveled  mirror. 
“No  one  has  called  me  Rene  since  so  very  long!” 
and  the  picture  in  the  mirror  being  quite  blurred 
by  this  time,  she  went  to  look  at  the  other  pic- 
ture in  the  dark  drawing-room. 

She  had  known  Felix  now  for  just  two 
months,  she  had  grown  to  look  for  his  coming 
as  one  looks  for  a holiday,  to  hang  upon  his 
words;  he  made  her  world,  his  opinions,  his 
tastes,  his  wishes  wrere  the  contemplation  of  her 
lonely  hours  when  he  himself  was  not  present ; 
her  thoughts  revolved  about  him  as  the  aerial 
current  revolves  about  the  earth ; he  threw  a 
halo  around  the  present,  the  future  beckoned 
through  rosy  distances,  the  past  was  no  longer 
but  a picturesque  dfeam ; she  read  the  books  he 
advised,  wore  the  colors  he  preferred,  and  for- 
got every  thing  he  did  not  choose  to  remember. 
When  he  kissed  her  hand  one  day,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, the  happy  tears  choked  her  voice,  while 
a strange  transport  of  pain  shivered  through  her 
being  as  if  he  had  stabbed  her  to  the  hgart  in- 
stead. For  years  she  had  been  starving  for  love, 
now  that  it  was  possible,  now  that  the  harvest 
was  ripening,  did  any  thing  forbid  her  ? But  a 
first  love  has  alw  ays  the  charm  of  a new  horizon ; 
what  wonder  then,  when  the  horizon  stretched 
away  in  endless  and  alluring  perspective,  if  she 
yearned  to  follow,  and  forget  that  the  sun  sets 
at  last  upon  every  prospect,  however  fair  and 
large  ? 

She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  quite  recover- 
ed now,  that  she  ought  to  return  to  her  work, 
but  still  she  delayed.  She  could  walk  and  ride, 
and  sit  up  late  at  night,  and  eat  without  caution ; 
but  a little  while  after  any  unforeseen  excite- 
ment— and  her  life  wras  fuU  of  such  now — Na- 
ture would  seem  to  demur  and  demand  absolute 
rest.  But  she  made  light  of  these  attacks,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  Felix  came  to  sit 
by  her  side,  while  his  large,  melancholy  eyes  soft- 
ened in  gazing  at  her,  and  became  suffused  with 
a tender  mist  through  which  they  shone  like  two 
stars  in  partial  eclipse.  Indeed,  she  mpst  have 
known  that  he  loved  her  already ; and  what  did 
oppressive  languors  or  any  form  of  physical  pain 
signify  after  that?  By-and-by  they  would  pas:* 
and  disappear,  but  this — this  would  last  for  eves 
and  ever.  In  the  mean  w'hile  there  was  little  or 
nothing  of  the  invalid  in  her  appearance,  there 
was  no  attenuation  of  the  body,  the  color  palpi- 
tated on  her  cheek  with  every  word  or  varying 
mood,  her  eyes  had  a steady  glow  and  animation, 
smiles  seemed  the  heritage  of  those  full  lips.  Ev- 
ery thing  spoke  of  the  morning  of  happiness ; 
nothing  suggested  that  night  and  sorrow  were  at 
hand. 

As  for  Felix,  fortune  had  so  persistently  fa- 
vored him  hitherto  that  he  doubted  not  but  all 
his  days  would  round  themselves  to  infinite  felic- 
ities ; and  if  he  discovered  any  sacrifices  to  be 
made  in  the  near  or  far-away  future  I think  he 
did  not  shrink  from  them,  but  rather  gloried  that 
it  was  possible  to  resign  any  thing  for  love  and 
Rene.  That  Fate  should  require  of  him  nothing 
but  Rene  herself  was  scarcely  likely  to  enter  into 
his  calculations,  since — in  spite  of  his  melan- 
choly eyes,  which  were,  perhaps,  merely  an  af- 
fair of  physical  conformation — he  bore  the  ajgis 
of  a sanguine  temperament  from  which  doubt  and 
fear  recoiled  harmlessly.  Every  morning  now 
he  would  take  Rene  out  for  an  airing  in  the  Park- 
before  going  to  business ; sometimes  extending 
the  drive  into  the  green  country,  where  Nature 
was  at  liberty  to  work  her  miracles  of  song  and 
fragrance  and  perfected  leaf ; often  dining  on 
rustic  fare  at  some  village  inn,  and  returning  si- 
lent and  happy  in  the  growing  starlight.  These 
were  halcyon  days  for  Rene,  in  which  she  experi- 
enced a novel  sensation  of  buoyancy,  as  if  she 
were  indeed  endowed  with  the  wings  of  the 
morning.  But  by  some  strange  contradiction, 
peculiar  to  moments  of  great  exhilaration,  the 
airs  that  seemed  most  to  haunt  her  were  the  tear- 
ful adagios  of  despair  rather  than  the  inspira- 
tions of  present  joy. 

“ It  is  setting  in  for  a storm,”  said  Felix,  com- 
ing in  one  gusty  evening.  “ I don’t  like  storms 
down  at  the  beach.  1 shall  stay  here  instead 
and  have  fair  weather,  so  to  speak.” 

“ You  don’t  like  storms  at  the  beach  ? Why, 
it  is  just  what  beaches  are  good  for,”  said  Rene, 
looking  up  from  her  work  with  a smile  of  wel- 
come. “For  my  part,  I should  like  to  live  in  a 
ligttfgl  know  what  danger 
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“For  my  part,  I know  sufficiently  well  what 
danger  means,”  he  returned,  laughing.  “Oh, 
it  sickens  me  like  the  sight  of  blood,  those  heaped 
up  waves,  that  resonant  thunder !” 

“It  is  thundering  now,”  said  the  literal  and 
quaking  Mrs.  Bevis,  going  to  close  the  shutters. 
“I  will  light  the  gas;  it  kind  of  blots  out  the 
lightning  and  makes  one  feel  more  secure.  ’’ 

“It’s  just  the  night  for  cheerful  company,” 
said  RenS. 

“Yes,”  put  in  Mrs.  Bevis.  “We  made  no- 
thing of  a storm  like  this  when  I was  young.  We 
had  our  friends  in,  and  our  game  at  whist,  and — ” 

“ We  can  have  our  game  at  whist  now ; there 
are  cards  in  the  library.  What  do  you  say, 
Ren£  ?” 

“Iam  ready ; but  we  are  only  three.” 

“ Oh,  I’ll  have  dummy ; I always  had  a fancy 
for  her.  She  plays  whist  to  some  purpose,  and 
she  doesn’t  trump  any  of  my  tricks,”  said  Mrs. 
Bevis. 

“Which  is  better  than  we  intend  to  do.” 

“ What  is  it  you  like  best  in  a game  at  whist  ?” 
asked  Rene,  taking  up  the  ace  of  hearts.  “ Oh, 
what  are  trumps  ?” 

“ Hearts  are  trumps,  of  course ; and  I like  my 
partner  best,”  answered  Felix. 

“As  for  me,”  said  Mrs.  Bevis,  “after  I’ve 
once  seen  my  hand  the  play  is  done ; it’s  just  the 
luck  of  the  thing  that  interests  me.  If  I can’t 
take  three  tricks  I haven’t  a morsel  of  interest 
left.  You  lead,  Renfc.  Oh  no,  it’s  dummy’s,  to 
be  sure !’’ 

“Dummy  leads  trumps!”  cried  Rene.  “I 
should  always  like  to  play  second  or  fourth  hand, 
there’s  less  responsibility  in  either.  But,  after 
all,  what  1 like  in  the  game — ” 

“ Is  to  take  the  tricks,”  said  Felix,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

“ Yes.  The  manoeuvring ; the  finessing,  you 
call  it ; the  deploying  my  forces  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage ; remembering  the  ins  and  outs, 
saving  my  knaves,  making  on  my  low  trumps, 
and  knowing  a thirteenth  when  I see  him ! ” 

“That  was  a dreadful  clap,”  asserted  Mrs. 
Bevis,  ii  propos  of  the  thunder ; “it  almost  shook 
the  teeth  out  of  my  head.  IIow  are  the  honors, 
Mr.  Felix  ? I had  two.  Dear,  no,  I didn't ; it 
was  dummy  who  had  the  ace,  after  all.” 

“And  Rene  played  that!” 

“ Dear,  so  she  did.  But  the  odd  trick’s  mine.” 

“The  thunder  demoralizes  your  memory;  you 
have  the  odd  trick,  but  the  honors  belong  to  your 
niece.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  in  the  family,”  said  Rene. 
“Did  you  see  that  blue  flash,  Felix?  It  was 
like  cold  steel,  glittering  and  sharp!”  and  then 
she  paused,  and  blushed,  and  made  a misdeal. 
She  had  called  him  Felix,  that  was  all. 

“ I forgive  the  pretty  blunder,”  he  said,  equivo- 
cally, throwing  her  an  arch  glance.  “Pass  the 
cards  to  Mrs.  Bevis,  Rene , we’ve  lost  the  deal.  ” 

“ What  are  you  laughing  at?”  asked  Rene,  after 
the  blush  had  subsided  and  site  had  stolen  a look 
at  Felix,  who  was  smiling  without  knowing  it. 

* 1 1 was  laughing  at  your  dismay  at  losing  the 
deal,”  he  answered;  “at  least  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  it.” 

“ And  what  was  the  end  ?” 

“I  sha’n’t  tell  you,  O daughter  of  Eve!”  for 
the  truth  was,  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother 
and  sister  down  at  the  beach,  and  smiling  at  the 
picture  he  was  painting  of  those  high  and  mighty 
ladies  suddenly  arriving  to  find  their  elegant  son 
and  brother  playing  at  whist  with  the  house- 
keeper and  her  niece,  and  enjoying  it,  too ! Not 
that  he  by  any  means  esteemed  it  a condescen- 
sion on  his  part ; but  he  knew  too  well  their  aris- 
tocratic ideas  not  to  be  amused  at  the  shock  these 
would  receive  from  a knowledge  of  his  present 
employment ; for  was  it  not  worth  his  mother’s 
indignation  and  his  sister’s  sneers  to  be  so  near 
RenS  that  he  might  touch  her  hand,  and  Mrs. 
Bevis  be  none  the  wiser  ? So  near  that  he  could 
constrain  her  gaze  and  be  assured  that  those  eyes 
shone  only  for  himself?  So  near  he  could  hear 
her  heart  beat,  the  quick  breath  come  and  go  at 
his  whispered  word,  could  see  the  blush  painting 
on  the  cheek  ? How  did  sneers  and  family  pride 
and  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  world  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  these?  Let  any  lover  answer. 
So  there  they  sat,  long  after  the  rubber  had  van- 
quished them,  talking  in  that  delicious  half-tone 
which  only  lovers  and  gossips  know  how  to  use 
to  advantage,  exchanging  opinions  and  tastes, 
recounting  a score  of  anecdotes  of  their  child- 
hood, going  over  the  early  events  of  their  first 
acquaintance,  which  already  seemed  an  antedi- 
luvian epoch,  till  presently  Mrs.  Bevis,  who  had 
been  obligingly  nodding  in  her  chair,  occasionally 
bringing  herself  up  with  a lurch  and  asking  some 
chaotic  question  of  her  oblivious  companions, 
made  a more  desperate  effort  than  hitherto,  and 
startled  them  from  their  sweet  absorption  with  a 
loud  query  concerning  the  weather.  Rene  rose 
then  and  threw  open  a window.  “The  clouds 
are  breaking,”  she  said  ; “the  storm  is  over.” 

Felix  went  to  look  out  with  her ; he  laid  one 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder  while  he  counted  her 
rings  with  the  other. 

“Loves  me — loves  me  not.  Haven’t  you  an- 
other ring,  Rene  ? A weddi  n g-ring  would  remedy 
that.  There’s  a star  on  the  edge  of  that  cloud. 
One  ? There’s  a handful.  What  are  you  saying, 
Rene?” 


‘ ‘ Star  light,  star  bright, 

The  first  star  I’ve  seen  to-night ; 
Wish  I may,  wish  I might 
Have  the  wish  I wish  to-night.’# 


“ Is  that  a spell?  And  when  does  it  take  ef- 
fect ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  star’s  business!” 

“And  you  wished — ” 

“That  is  also  the  star’s  business.” 

“And  I have  no  part  in  it,  Rene ? No  more 
than  if  I were  a dweller  in  that  star  ?” 

“ ‘No  dwelling  more,  by  sea  or  shore. 

But  only  m thy  heart,”’ 
she  sang,  softly,  without  replying. 


“You  make  me  shudder  whenever  you  sing 
that  dismal  distich,”  he  said ; “ I feel  as  if  I were 
already  dead.” 

“I  was  thinking,”  she  answered,  “that  per- 
haps all  these  little  gusts  that  blow  across  our 
faces  and  then  are  gone  are  caused  by  the  dis- 
embodied in  their  passage  through  space ; and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  would  recognize  it,  if  I 
myself  parted  the  waves  of  air  and  sent  a cold 
current  to  ruffle  your  hair.” 

“You  are  growing  spectral,  Rene ; I shall  see 
through  you  presently.  What  put  such  fancies 
into  your  brain  ? Come,  it’s  time  you  were  in 
bed  ; these  late  hours  are  raising  the — ghosts.” 

They  said  good-night  on  the  landing  outside 
her  door ; a very  tedious  good-night,  thought  the 
estimable  Mrs.  Bevis,  waiting  for  Rene  in  the  se- 
clusion of  her  own  room. 

It  was  a little  singular  that,  going  about  his 
business  on  the  morrow,  the  very  lines  he  had 
forbidden  Renb  to  sing  should  repeat  themselves 
in  the  mind  of  Felix  again  and  again ; should 
spring  to  his  lips  in  melodious  measure,  only  to 
be  checked  a dozen  times  during  the  day : 

“No  dwelling  more,  by  sea  or  shore, 

But  only  In  thy  heart" 

One  afternoon  a faded  leaf  blew  across  his 
path  and  reminded  him  that  summer  was  at  an 
end.  This  suggested  a train  of  disagreeable  re- 
flections, such  as  the  probable  speedy  return  of 
the  family  to  town,  and  the  speedy  retreat  of 
Rene  to  her  school-room.  These  had  the  effect 
of  causing  him  to  change  his  course,  which  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  station,  and  to  return 
again  to  Renfc,  whom  he  found  shivering  over  a 
wood-fire,  for  the  evening  was  raw,  a forerunner 
of  early  frosts. 

“There’s  good  news  for  you,  Mr.  Felix,”  said 
Mrs.  Bevis,  putting  down  the  cream-pitcher  and 
pushing  a letter  across  the  table  to  him.  “ Your 
mother  writes  that  she  shall  return  in  the  course 
of  a fortnight  or  so,  and  hopes  to  find  every  thing 
satisfactory.  But  why  she  should  underscore 
that  particular  sentence  passes  me,”  confessed 
the  perplexed  matron.  “Every  thing  has  been 
satisfactory,  hasn’t  it?  I’m  sure,  Mr.  Felix, 
I’ve  done  my  best,  and  you  and  Rene  have 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  summer  amazingly!” 

“ I don’t  anticipate  any  trouble  for  you,  Mrs. 
Bevis,”  he  answered  with  his  light-hearted  man- 
ner ; and  then  he  put  aside  the  little  box  con- 
taining Blanchette,  which  he  had  been  taking 
down  to  amuse  the  beachers,  and  went  to  speak 
with  Rene. 

“I’m  dreadfully  dour  to-day,”  she  said,  half- 
smiling  ; “ I’ve  been  trying  to  throw  it  off  as  one 
would  a fever,  but  it  won’t  be  so  lightly  dealt 
with.  ” 

“ I’ve  brought  a little  friend  who  will  exorcise 
it  in  a jiffy — a little  French  lady.” 

“Oh !”  said  Rene,  who  had  a feminine  horror 
of  strangers  generally,  “where  is  she?” 

“ 1’U  introduce  her  after  tea;  she’s  a wonder- 
ful little  body,  and  will  tell  you  the  strangest 
things.  Why,  do  you  know  ? she  told  me  the 
other  night  that  I loved  my  love  with  an  R 1” 

“ Was  that  one  of  the  strange  things  ?” 

“ Strange — because  it  is  true.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  her,”  said  Rene,  rising 
and  beginning  to  suspect  a joke. 

“Which?” 

“Both,  of  course.” 

Mrs.  Bevis  had  been  called  down  stairs  just 
before  by  Keene  to  superintend  some  household 
affair;  and  Felix,  seeing  that  they  were  quite 
alone  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  took  Rents 
gently  by  the  shoulder  and  turned  her  about  be- 
fore the  old-fashioned  beveled  mirror  of  the  last 
century ; the  fire-light  flashed  across  it  and  bright- 
ened the  color  in  the  cheeks,  and  lit  a momentary 
spark  in  the  wide  gray  eyes,  and  reddened  the 
brown  tint  of  her  falling  hair. 

“What  do  you  see,  Rene?”  he  asked,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  at  the  reflection. 

“ I see  a very  ordinary  little  person.” 

“Speak  well  of  her,  if  you  please,  Miss  Deve- 
reaux,  for  it  is  the  little  person  concerning  whom 
you  just  expressed  a curiosity — it  is  the  little  per- 
son whom  I love !” 

She  staggered  somewhat  at  that,  and  put  away 
the  arms  that  would  have  embraced  her. 

“Oh,  I ought  to  have  told  you,  I ought  to 
have  told  you,”  she  gasped;  and  then  Keene 
brought  in  the  tea-tray,  followed  closely  by  Mrs. 
Bevis,  and  Felix  strode  to  the  fire-place  and 
watched  the  embers  whiten  and  fall  till  recalled 
by  the  odor  of  crisp  toast  and  fragrant  hyson. 

There  was  very  little  eaten  between  the  two 
that  night ; Rene  made-believe  sip  her  tea  and 
broke  her  toast  into  crumbs,  while  Felix  played 
with  his  fork,  made  true-lover’s- knots  of  his  nap- 
kin, and  gave  Mrs.  Bevis  some  account  of  a pic- 
ture he  had  met  with  down  in  town,  represent- 
ing “The  Lady  of  Shalott.” 

“Who  is  she?"  asked  the  matron,  quite  inno- 
cently, but  by  no  means  relieving  the  embarrass- 
ment. 

“True  enough,”  he  answered,  good-natured- 
ly, “who  is  she?  You  or  your  neighbor  or 
Renfc  maybe.  Any  one  who  is  the  prisoner  of 
circumstances,  whether  mental  or  material. 

‘A  curse  Is  on  her  if  she  stay 
To  look  down  to  Camelok’ 

That  must  have  been  a weird  life  of  hers ; seeing 
hope  and  youth  and  love  in  her  mirror,  but  ut- 
terly beyond  her  reach— as  I just  now  saw  you, 
Rene.” 

“ I think  it  means  that  one  should  be  satisfied 
with  one’s  own  work,  and  not  be  looking  down  to 
Camelot  after  shadows.  ’’ 

“But  I contend  that  shadows  are  better  than 
nothing.  If  I had  been  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  I 
would  rather  have  seen  Launcelot’s  shadow  than 
not  to  have  seen  him  at  all.  ” 

“But  the  shadow  would  not  have  contented 
you.” 

“ No,”  emphatically ; and  after  that  there  was 
little  said,  except  by  Mrs.  Bevis,  who  discussed 
the  merits  of  white  and  colored  servants,  and  had 
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it  all  her  own  way  till  the  tea-things  were  re- 
moved and  Morpheus  put  in  a veto,  while  Felix 
sat  glowering  over  the  red-hot  coals,  all  there 
was  left  of  the  bright  wood-fire,  and  Rene  snipped 
profiles  in  paper  as  if  her  bread-and-butter  de- 
pended upon  them.  Felix  had  quite  forgotten 
the  existence  of  Blanchette,  with  whose  pranks 
he  had  expected  to  amuse  Rene ; instead  he  was 
wondering  what  it  was  she  could  possibly  have 
to  conceal  from  him — if  she  had  ever  been  mar- 
ried, if  she  loved — Dr.  Van  Eyck,  for  instance; 
when  suddenly  it  struck  him  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  ask  her,  and  dissipate  or  confirm  his 
doubts  and  fears.  He  left  his  seat  then,  and 
leaning  down  over  the  back  of  her  chair  till  his 
cheek  almost  brushed  her  own,  he  whispered,  in 
his  most  resolute  manner : “ Rene,  you  said  just 
now  that  you  should  have  told  me  something. 
Rene,  I am  waiting  to  hear  it.” 

The  hand  that  held  the  scissors  shook  violent- 
ly and  snipped  a Grecian  profile  in  two,  the  cool 
gray  eyes  intensified  in  expression  and  deepened 
a shade  or  two  in  hue. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  keep  it  from  you,”  she 
began,  quite  calmly:  “I  was  so  happy  here  I 
forgot  it  could  signify : besides,  I had  not  been 
used  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one ; no  one  would 
have  cared  unless — unless — Oh,  I should  have 
gone  away  from  you  at  first ; I ought  never  to 
have  looked  at  you,  spoken  to  you,  thought  of 
you ; I should  have  gone  back  to  my  classes  at 
once,  and  then  you  would  have  forgotten  me  and 
— I should  have  died !” 

“Then  it  is  not  that  you  love  some  one  else?” 
he  asked,  already  relieved,  and  gathering  her  in 
his  arms.  “I’ve  been  a jealous  fool,  Rene,  for 
these  two  hours.  When  you  are  my  wife,  dear — ” 

But  she  shook  herself  free  in  replying : 

“I  do  not  think  that  will  ever  happen,  Mr. 
Adriance.  I may  go  mad,  but  not  mad  enough 
to  marry.  I told  you  once  before  that  it  was  in 
the  family : what  woidd  you  say  if  I should  tell 
you  now,  that  my  only  brother  is  in  the  asvlum 
at ?” 

Miss  Devereaux’s  secret  was  laid  bare  and  she 
breathed  more  freely,  though  only  waiting  till 
she  should  perceive  the  frost  of  reserve  creep  over 
the  manner  of  Felix,  his  tone  lose  its  pleading 
sweetness,  his  eye  lack  love  and  earnestness.  But 
this  she  was  not  to  perceive. 

“Is  that  all?  I should  say  I’m  profoundly 
sorry,  but  that  very  feet  renders  it  more  impera- 
tive for  me  to  take  care  you  do  not  follow  his  ex- 
ample,” he  answered,  possessing  himself  of  her 
icy  hand. 

“ But  I may,  you  know.  Insanity  is  heredit- 
ary. It  was  a little  thing  that  sent  him  there, 
as  the  world  goes  ; only  a cross  in  love,  and — ” 

“And,  Renii,”  he  interrupted,  “do  you  love 
me?” 

“ Oh,  you  know  I do!” 

“Then  assuredly  I must  marry  yon.  From 
humane  motives  purely,  in  order  to  keep  you 
sane.  You  see,  I have  won  the  case  !”  And  he 
gathered  her  again  in  his  arms,  unresisting,  and 
Mrs.  Bevis  pursued  her  dreams  undisturbed,  and 
the  old  family  clock,  that  had  struck  the  hour  of 
Felix's  birth,  went  on  ticking  off  the  moments  of 
his  supremest  happiness  as  composedly  as  the 
minutes  of  any  ordinary  day  in  the  year ; while 
down  at  the  beach,  at  that  very  instant,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hedge  was  telling  Miss  Adriance  that 
he  had  met  Felix  quite  often  of  late  in  company 
with  “the  loveliest  woman,  by  Jove — present 
company  excepted — met  them  at  Central  Bark, 
at  Delmonico’s,  looking  at  pictures,  etc.,  etc. ; a 
girl  with  great  gray  translucent  eyes,  and  such  a 
way  of  using  them,  by  Jove!”  “Ah,”  says  his 
fair  listener,  * ‘ it  must  have  been  Lucia  Gascoyne ; 
she  is  just  home  from  her  tour  in  Switzerland.” 

Mr.  Hedge  knows  Miss  Gascoyne,  and  it  was 
not  that  distinguished  traveler. 

‘ 4 Who  then  ? Not  Barbara  Althrop ; she  has 
blue  eyes,  but  one  might  easily  mistake  blue  for 
gray.” 

Mr.  Hedge  is  certain  it  was  not  Miss  Althrop, 
and,  having  no  farther  interest  in  the  matter,  pro- 
poses that  they  shall  join  in  the  next  mazourka, 
which  the  band  is  beginning  to  inaugurate,  and 
immediately  they  are  floating  gracefully  down 
the  room,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Berhaps  it  did  not  much  matter,  for  Felix  was 
too  full  of  happiness  to  conceal  it,  only  it  pre- 
pared them  for  the  blow,  gave  them  the  vantage- 
ground,  so  to  speak,  when  he  went  down  radiant 
and  confessed  every  thing  to  his  stately  mother 
and  sister. 

“ I hope  you  are  not  displeased,”  he  ventured, 
when  the  tale  was  ended  and  he  awaited  criticism. 

“ I shall  always  be  glad  to  know  of  your  true 
happiness,  my  dear  Felix,”  replied  his  mother. 
“I  shall  always  do  my  best  to  promote  it.” 

For,  after  all,  what  could  she  do  ? Felix  was 
of  age,  his  money  was  his  own,  to  be  wasted  on  a 
plebeian  if  he  chose.  What  could  she  do  ? Well, 
nothing,  perhaps ; at  least  it  greatly  depended 
upon  the  real  character  of  the  girl  in  question ; 
it  was  of  no  use  to  storm  to  Felix,  he  was  a free 
agent  in  the  matter,  and  opposition  would  only 
fix  his  purpose. ' It  was  plain  there  was  but 
one  course  for  her  to  pursue,  and  she  resolved  to 
pursue  it ; but  it  was  not  acquiescence. 

Renii  had  been  idly  sitting  over  her  work  in  the 
housekeeper’s  room  one  morning,  waiting  for 
Felix,  but  he  had  not  come ; something  detained 
him,  that  was  all.  In  the  mean  while,  since  Mrs. 
Bevis  busied  the  servants  below,  Rene  sang  soft- 
ly to  herself,  looking  out  at  the  blue  heavens  that 
seemed  to  wear  a smile,  at  the  dead  leaves  blown 
up  and  down  by  the  errant  wind  in  a wild  witches’ 
dance,  at  the  doves  th$t  cut  the  sunshine  with 
their  tremulous  wings ; when  presently  the  rustle 
of  silk,  and  the  existence  of  some  heavy  odor,  drew 
her  gaze  inward,  to  where  a haughty,  brown- 
browed  woman  stood  upon  the  threshold  and  sur- 
veyed her  with  a questioning  gaze.  Her  heart 
gave  a quick  throb  at  this  apparition,  and  Mrs. 
Adriance  saw,  with  secret  pleasure,  that  the  rose 
dropped  from  her  cheek  as  if  it  had  been  a mask ; l 


that  she  steadied  herself  against  a chair,  as  though 
anticipating  a blow. 

It  was  not  the  way  of  Mrs.  Adriance  to  dally 
with  whatever  ugly  business  she  might  have  in 
hand.  She  went  straight  to  the  point  now ; no 
sparing  of  the  rod  here — no  bending  or  swerving 
from  the  original  purpose  by  any  such  appeals  as 
the  steely  glitter  of  tearless  eyes,  the  constriction 
of  colorless  lips,  the  suppressed  and  painful  utter- 
ances of  a broken  voice,  a desolated  heart.  She 
had  a strong  will,  this  Mrs.  Adriance,  and  a 
powerful  eloquence;  and  when  she  painted,  in 
no  unsympathetic  or  vulgar  terms,  the  social  dis- 
parities and  distinctions  of  class,  the  disasters 
ensuing  from  mesalliances ; and,  descending  from 
generalities  to  personalities,  when  she  entreated 
the  tender  woman’s  heart  for  generosity  toward 
the  man  who  loved  too  well  for  his  own  peace 
and  prosperity,  entreated  the  beloved  to  defend 
her  lover  against  herself,  depicted  the  single- 
handed  combat  accruing  to  one  mated  out  of  his 
rank ; when  she  demonstrated  that  his  love  was 
but  a millstone  about  his  neck,  which — such  is 
the  frailty  of  poor  human  nature — might  one  day 
grow  irksome  to  him,  grow  hateful,  be  cast  aside 
and  forgotten ; when,  waxing  terrible  in  her 
prophecies,  and  never  once  relieving  Rene  from 
the  nightmare  of  her  basilisk  eyes,  Mrs.  Adri- 
ance at  last  saw  that  the  victim  had  surrendered 
her  will,  it  was  then  only  that  she  paused  a little 
for  breath,  and  it  may  be  for  courage,  before 
dealing'  the  final  coup.  She  well  knew  that  all 
her  fine  rhodomontade  would  be  to  Felix  but  so 
much  rubbish  ; that  if  society  threatened  him,  he 
would  defy  society ; that  distinctions  of  class  and 
all  that  were  but  a feather’s  weight  in  the  balance 
against  love  and  fidelity;  that  something  very 
different  must  be  brought  to  bear  before  he  would 
believe  love  a failure  and  fidelity  a myth. 

There  w as  silence  between  the  two  for  a little 
while,  during  which  Rene  seemed  only  conscious 
of  a subtle,  hateful  perfume  poisoning  all  the 
healthy  air ; only  aware  of  the  basilisk  eyes  still 
probing  her — of  a dull  sense  of  something  having 
happened  most  fatal,  of  something  lost  or  missed. 
She  heard  the  liouse-maid  laugh  upon  the  stair,  a 
remote  tinkle  like  the  sound  one  hears  in  a hollow 
sphere;  her  wandering  eye,  resting  on  the  old 
beveled  mirror  of  the  last  century,  paused  for 
the  last  time  to  behold  again  the  picture  if  had 
revealed  one  autumn  eveniug,  not  so  long  ago  as 
to  be  counted  a thing  of  the  past,  when  the  fire- 
light played  upon  the  ceiling,  glittered  in  the  old 
china  on  the  tea-table,  glowed  in  the  eyes  of  two 
lovers  reflected  there — two  lovers  w ho  would  nev- 
er touch  lips  again  while  the  breath  was  warm  on 
both,  w'hile  the  rose  reveled  on  the  cheek  and 
love  deployed  in  the  eye.  She  had  not  observed 
that  Mrs.  Adriance  in  the  mean  time  had  risen 
from  her  seat  and  approached  her,  speaking  with 
an  emphasis  which  Renii  vainly  exerted  herself 
to  understand. 

“And  in  order  that  your  renunciation  shall  be 
an  affair  not  merely  of  w'ords,  you  will  w rite  to 
Felix  and  say  to  him — of  course  I comprehend 
how  it  is,  but  one  must  sacrifice  to  the  utmost 
now  and  then ; such  effort  is  required  of  one  but 
once  in  a lifetime — you  will  say  to  him,  then, 
that  you  have  ceased  to  love  him ; without  this 
avowal  your  sacrifice  will  be  null  and  void  ;”  and 
she  put  pen  and  paper  before  her  to  write  to  Fe- 
lix. She  had  never  done  such  a thing,  she  had 
never  had  occasion  to  do  so ; there  was  only  one 
thing  in  the  world  she  could  need  to  say  to  him, 
and  he  knew  that,  .indeed,  already ; but  all  the 
same  the  unquiet  fingers  clutched  at  the  pen,  and 
the  eyes  that  had  grown  dull  and  opaque  since 
the  hour  began  brightened  a trifle  at  the  thought 
of  that  knowledge ; then  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Adri- 
ance again  marred  the  silence.  Mrs.  Adriance, 
who  saw  events  marching  “ in  grand  accordance” 
with  her  wish. 

“And  now,  as  I have  some  few  words  to  ex- 
change with  Mrs.  Bevis,  I will  leave  you,  certain 
that  yout;  excellent  judgment,  which  has  directed 
you  thus  far,  will  not  fail  you  in  the  sequel ;”  and 
she  glided  from  the  room,  without  once  glancing 
over  her  shoulder,  all  the  purple  of  her  silken 
robes  trailing  about  her  and  shaking  out  rare 
perfumes  from  their  shining  folds  as  she  went. 

It  was  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later 
that  Felix  opened  the  hall-door  and  moved  toward 
the  housekeeper’s  room,  humming  as  he  went  the 
familiar  forbidden  words, 

“No  dwelling  more,  by  sea  or  shore, 

But  only  in  thy  heart.” 

He  came  in  with  a light  step  and  a lighter  heart, 
but  half-way  down  the  hall  he  paused  through 
some  strange  impulse,  paused  and  glanced  back  ; 
some  phantasmal  thing,  some  nebulous  lustre 
seemed  to  sweep  by  him  on  a cold  wind,  that 
made  him  shudder  where  he  stood  ; or  was  it  but 
the  motes  in  the  sunbeam  that  fell  across  his 
path?  It  was  only  the  fraction  of  a second, 
however,  before  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
Mrs.  Bevis’s  room ; the  idle  sunshine  mapped 
out  the  window-shapes  upon  the  floor,  with  the 
pots  of  flowers;  the  scarlet  geranium  blushed 
deeper  in  its  warm  embrace ; a late  fly  buzzed 
noisily  through  the  room  and  gave  a sense  of 
summer  to  the  place ; and  the  castle-in-the-air, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  swayed  slowly  to  and 
fro,  as  if  moved  by  some  gentle  breath.  The  pic- 
ture was  very  lovely  in  his  eyes,  though  it  was 
only  the  housekeeper’s  room,  adorned  by  her  taste 
and  made  sacred  by  her  niece.  But  why  did 
not  Renfc  speak  to  him?  Why  did  she  sit  so 
still,  with  her  head  dropped  above  her  hand? 
Why  did  she  not  even  lift  her  sweet  gray  eyes 
to  welcome  her  lover?  In  a breathing  space  he 
had  crossed  the  floor  and  bent  above  her.  What 
did  it  mean,  these  words  scrawled  and  blurred 
upon  the  paper,  “ I love  you,  Felix ; I love — ?” 
This  icy  hand  stiffening  about  the  pen  ? These 
waxen  lids  that  refused  to  lift  ? 

“ Retfo ! Rene !”  he  called ; but  Renfc  did  not 
answer : she  was  not  there. 

Miss  Devereaux  s vacation  was  at  an  end. 
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Wc  publish  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  revolutionary  leaders. 
Marshal  Francisco  Serrano,  who  appears  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government,  is 
the  Duke  de  la  Torre.  He  was  bom  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  acquired  his 
military  experience  in  the  war  of  independence. 
He  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Espar- 
tero  in  1843.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Queen-mother  he  coalesced  with  Narvaez  in 
the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  overthrow  Oloza- 
oa.  Shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella with  the  Duke  of  Cadiz  he  acquired  an 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign  which 
occasioned  differences  between  the  King  Consort 
and  himself  and  occasioned  some  scandal.  After 
the  ministry  of  M.  de  Salamanca  had  yielded  to 
the  storm  of  popular  indignation  which  assailed 
it,  Serrano  turned  Liberal.  In  1854  he  was  ex- 
iled on  account  of  his  connection  with  a rising  at 
Saragossa,  but  soon  returned  and  became  an  act- 
ive supporter  of  the  0‘Donnell  and  Espartero 
Cabinet.  In  the  rupture  which  followed  between 
these  two  he  sided  with  0‘Donnei.l.  In  the 
coup  d'6tat  of  1 856  he  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  and  was  then  created  Duke  de  la  Torre. 
In  1857  he  was  sent  as  embassador  to  the  Court 
of  France.  In  June,  18G5,  he  was  appointed 
Captain-General  of  Madrid.  Since  that  time  he 
has  acted  with  the  party  of  progress.  Iiis  recent 
return  from  exile  gave  him  a favorable  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  insurrection. 

General  Don  Domingo  Dulce,  now  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  formerly  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Spanish  forces.  He  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Sotes,  Spain.  He  is  descended  from  an 
old  and  titled  Spanish  family.  In  the  civil  war 
he  took  an  active  part  against  the  Carlist  party, 
and  for  his  able  defense  of  the  Queen’s  palace  he 
was,  in  1 842,  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedeham- 
ber.  Afterward  he  was  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  Commandant  of  Seville  and  Saragossa,  where 
he  so  distinguished  himself  that,  in  1849,  he  was 
appointed  Field -Marshal.  He  was  associated 
with  Marshal  O’Donnell  in  the  Vicalvaro  insur- 
rection of  1854.  lie  held  the  position  of  Cap- 
tain-General in  Cuba  from  1863  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1866,  when,  before  returning  to  Spain, 
he  visited  this  country,  receiving  a warm  wel- 
come from  our  citizens.  Early  in  1867  he  re- 
turned to  Cuba,  where  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  the  Countess  Santovenia,  a lady  of 
wealth  and  high  position.  Returning  with  his 
bride  to  Spain  he  became  implicated  to  such  a 
degree  in  revolutionary  schemes  that  he  was  ban- 


THE  LATE  LEAN  MILMAN. 

The  death  of  this  accomplished  clergyman, 
historian,  critic,  and  poet  was  lately  announced. 
Henry  Hart  Milman  was  born  in  1791.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman, 
Bart.,  M.I).,  physician  to  King  George  III., 
who  conferred  upon  the  father,  in  1800,  a baro- 
netev,  now  held  by  the  present  Sir  William 
Milman,  of  Levaton-in- Woodland,  Devonshire, 
first  cousin  of  the  late  Dean.  The  mother  of 
Henry  Hart  Milman  was  a daughter  of  Will- 
iam Hart,  Esq.,  of  Stapleton,  near  Bristol. 
His  education  was  commenced  at  the  well-known 
school  of  Dr.  Burney,  at  Greenwich,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Eton,  where  he  soon  became 
distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of 
Latin  verse.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  Brasenose  College,  and  in  1812 
he  won  the  Newdigate  prize  for  an  English  poem 
on  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  taking  also,  in 
1813,  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  a Latin  poem  on 
Alexander’s  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 
He  obtained  his  B.  A.  degree  in  the  same  year, 
taking  a first  class  in  classics.  While  pursuing 
his  University  course  so  successfully  he  found 
time  also  to  devote  himself  to  poetry,  and  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  “Fazio,”  which  he  published  soon 
after  he  had  obtained  his  degree  of  B.A.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  manager  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  where  it  was  performed  as  ‘ ‘ The 
Italian  Wife,”  without  asking  permission  of  the 
author.  It  was  afterward  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  Miss  O’Neill  played  the  part  of 
Bianca,  the  heroine,  and  it  has  continued  to  be 
a stock  piece.  In  1816  he  was  ordained,  and 
the  year  afterward  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Reading,  a preferment  which  he  held  for 
eighteen  years.  In  1818  “Samor,”  an  heroic 
poem  in  twelve  books,  which  he  had  commenced 
while  at  Eton  and  had  finished  at  Oxford,  was 
published.  In  1820  he  published  the  “Fall  of 
Jerusalem,”  a dramatic  poem  founded  upon  the 
History  of  Josephus ; and  in  1821  “ The  Martyr 
of  Antioch,”  “Belshazzar,”  and  “ Annie  Bo- 
leyn,”  also  dramatic  poems.  In  1826  appeared 
a collected  edition  of  his  poems,  including  these 
and  other  pieces,  and  a second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1840.  In  1827  he  was  Bampton  Lec- 
turer, and,  as  customary,  his  lectures  were  pub- 
lished. He  became  Professor  of  Foetry  at  Ox- 
ford in  1821,  and  during  his  ten  years’  term  of 
professorship  he  was  not  idle  in  the  study  of  his 
subject,  for  he  passed  from  his  own  language  to 
the  Greek,  and  lectured  on  the  Greek  poets,  con- 
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tributing  also  a series  of  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject to  the  Quarterly  Review.  Not  satisfied  yet, 
he  pushed  on  into  Sanscrit  literature,  and  gave 
to  the  world  a metrical  version  in  English  of  a 
Sanscrit  poem,  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  ‘ ‘ Ma- 
hnbharata,”  entitled  “ Naba  and  Damayanta.” 
This  is  to  be  found  in  the  1840  edition  of  his 
poems.  His  “History  of  the  Jewrs”  appeared 
anonymously  as  a portion  of  Murray’s  “Fam- 
ily Library,”  before  1829,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  its  authorship  became  known.  A work 
upon  which  his  fame  might  rest  appeared  in  1 840 
— the  “ History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the 
Roman  Empire.”  This  is  a work  of  great  mer- 
it, and  displays  the  results  of  much  labor  and  re- 
search ; but  the  one  by  which  he  will  probably 
be  most  enduringly  remembered,  and  the  most 
laborious  of  his  many  undertakings,  has  been  the 
“ Histoiy  of  Latin  Christianity  to  the  Pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V.,”  published  in  the  year  1854. 
In  the  year  1835  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  St. 
Margaret’s  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  which 
appointments  he  held  till,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Coplestone  in  1849,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s.  He  wrote  a * ‘ Life  of 
Keats”  and  a “Life  of  Horace,”  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  illustrated  edition  of  that  ancient 
poet  and  satirist  published  in  1849.  He  also 
prepared  an  edition,  with  copious  notes,  of  Gib- 
bon’s “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.” 


THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

After  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  of 
misrule,  during  which  Queen  Isabella  with  ap- 
parent impunity  has  fed  upon  the  forbidden  fruit 
of  despotism,  this  sovereign  has  been  driven  from 
the  paradise  of  royalty.  Twelve  days  of  revolu- 
tion sufficed  to  clean  out  at  least  one  of  the  Au- 
gean stables  of  Spain — that,  namely,  which  de- 
filed her  palace.  It  is  remarkable  that  a revolu- 
tion so  complete  has  been  so  quietly  as  well  as  so 
rapidly  accomplished,  and  that  a government  so 
tyrannical  and  so  indecent  has  been  overturned 
without  disaster.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
fall,  it  was  a collapse.  The  government  proved 
a felo  de  se,  its  own  rottenness  procured  its  ruin. 
Even  the  Spaniards,  who  of  all  peoples  upon 
earth  are  characterized  by  a sentiment  of  loy- 
alty, refused  to  follow  the  standard  of  a notori- 
ously licentious  Queen.  The  movement  against 
the  throne  was  truly  national.  Progressistas, 
Moderates,  and  Democrats  united  against  the 
common  evil.  Even  personal  jealousies  were  for 
the  time  forgotten;  Prim,  Serrano,  Dulce, 
and  Topete  were  in  thorough  accord.  “The 
victory  of  the  revolution,”  said  Prim,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ovation  of  his  welcome  to  Madrid, 
“ was  due  to  the  joint  action  of  the  fleet,  Marshal 
Serrano,  and  the  exiled  generals."  All  of 
these  leaders  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  Espautero,  who,  however,  while  congratu- 
lating the  nation  upon  its  deliverance,  declined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs. 

So  impotent  is  the  exiled  Queen  that  her  very 
protest,  denouncing  the  revolutionists  as  felons, 
and  the  insurrection  itself  as  a “death-blow  to 
virtue”  (!),  is  in  contempt  conspicuously  placard- 
ed in  the  streets  by  the  order  of  the  Provisional 
Government. 


ADMIRAL  TOPETE. 
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islied  to  Teneriffe,  whence  he  recently  embarked 
to  join  the  present  movement. 

fcefior  Salustiano  Olozaga  has  been  residing 
at  Paris  for  some  time.  He  is  a wise  and  mod- 
erate statesman,  and  though  called  upon  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  is  report- 
ed to  be,  like  Espartero,  indisposed  to  enter 
into  an  active  participation  in  affairs.  He  has 
been  appointed  Special  Envoy  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. 

Admiral  Joas  B.  Topete,  formerly  a repre- 
sentative from  Cadiz  in  the  Spanish  Parliament, 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  late  movement. 
He  strongly  advocates  a constitutional  monarchy. 

The  revolution  has  succeeded,  and  the  provi- 
sional Junta  is  now  dissolved  to  give  place  to 
whatever  form  of  government  the  Cortes  may 
dictate.  During  its  brief  rule  it  has  abolished 
religious  orders  and  suggested  many  wise  meas- 
ures of  reform  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, the  establishment  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

Spain  will  have  indeed  experienced  a marvel- 
ous deliverance,  if,  with  the  revival  of  a constitu- 
tional monarchy,  she  shall  be  able  to  throw  off  the 
burden  of  priestcraft.  She  has  100,000  monks, 
bishops  and  priests  without  number.  Her  clergy 
are  intolerant  and  carefully  cherish  ignorance  and 
fanaticism.  We  have  seen  within  the  last  year 
with  what  enthusiasm  the  people  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic Austria  hailed  their  deliverance  from  their 
own  priesthood.  Thus  it  will  be  in  Spain.  It- 
is  where  the  burden  is  heaviest  that  it  is  most 
sensibly  felt.  In  Spain  probably  not  more  than 
100,000  out  of  her  population  of  19,000,000  (in- 
cluding the  colonies)  are  Protestants ; yet  here, 
as  in  other  intensely  Roman  Catholic  nations,  we 
find  the  revulsion  against  papal  abuses  the  most 
violent  when  once  it  is  aroused.  The  intimate 
sympathy  which  existed  between  Isauella  and 
the  Pope  certainly  did  not  benefit  the  Papal  cause 
in  Spain.  It  is  a remarkable  indication  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  Papal  army 
there  are  so  few  Spaniards  as  compared  with  the 
recruits  from  other  Roman  Catholic  countries 
outside  of  Italy.  The  Pope  in  sending  to  Isa- 
bella the  golden  rose — the  emblem  of  virtue — 
unless  he  meant  to  perpetrate  a joke,  certainly 
acted  unwisely.  Every  communication  of  this 
sort  between  the  Holy  Father  and  the  libidinous 
Queen  was  construed  by  the  Spaniards  as  an  in- 
sult to  themselves.  The  Queen’s  consort — who 
held  a sinecure  in  his  domestic  as  well  as  in  his 
political  relations — is  said  to  have  fostered  in  her 
mind  the  most  degrading  superstition.  Whether 
from  this  cause  or  some  other,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  her  mind  was  a tool  in  the  hands  of  monks 
and  Jesuits.  But  the  Queen  is  in  exile,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  Spain  if,  with  her  departure,  that 
countty  shall  have  been  freed  not  only  from  min- 
isters of  the  Gonzales  Bravo  type  and  from 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-chamber  like  Marfori, 
but  also  from  her  monks  and  her  Bleeding  Nuns. 
Let  us  hope  that  Sister  Patrocinio  has  gone  out 
with  her  royal  patron  and  dupe. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  PERU. 

We  publish  on  page  709  two  illustrations  of 
the  earthquake  at  lea,  Pent,  on  the  13th  of  last 
August.  Ica  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  department  of  Lima.  It  lies 
168  miles  from  Lima,  and  near  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  a beautiful  city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  noted  for  its  fine  churches  and  its  indus- 
trial enterprise.  In  the  year  1813  it  was  ruined 
by  an  earthquake.  A little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  that  disaster,  and  now 
the  city  is  again  laid  in  ruin.  The  movement  of 
the  earth  had  been  so  violent  that  it  completely 
overthrew  more  than  forty  houses  and  some 
churches,  all  the  houses  that  remained  standing 
being  completely  rained.  The  fall  of  a store 
which  contained  inflammable  materials  occasion- 
ed afire,  which,  although  soon  extinguished,  con- 
sumed seven  warehouses.  The  earth  opened  in 
several  places,  throwing  up  torrents  of  water,  and 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  increased 
c nsiderably,  bearing  along  water  mingled  with 
ashes. 

The  shocks  of  the  earthquake  in  the  cities  of 
Peru,  on  the  13th  of  August,  were  less  destructive 
to  life  than  those  which  visited  Ecuador  three 
days  later ; the  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  occurred  at  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  people  had 
time  to  get  out  of  their  houses.  The  shocks  at 
Ecuador  were  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight. 

In  regard  to  the  earthquake  in  Peru  the  Pana- 
ma Star  of  September  says : 

“The  news  in  our  columns  to-day  is  the  most  ap- 
palling and  paiuful  we  have  ever  laid  before  our  read- 
ers. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
called  instantly  into  eternity;  whole  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ; and  ships,  with  their  crews,  have  been 
whirled  from  their  anchorages  by  the  receding  sea 
and  swallowed  up.  Such  a picture  of  general  de- 
struction and  desolation  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  reaching  up  to  the  top- 
most heights  of  the  Andes,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  reader  stands  aghast  with  horror  in  attempting 
to  contemplate  and  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of 
the  devastation  which  has  occurred.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  if  the  desolation  is  at  an  end.  There  are  many 
points  in  the  interior  and  further  south  of  which  no- 
thing has  yet  reached  us  from  the  Colombian  frontier. 
But,  counting  only  w'hat  is  known  up  to  the  present, 
the  evil  extends  over  more  than  200  leagues.  More 
than  300,000  persons  have  remained  without  shelter 
and  without  bread  in  consequence  of  this  horrible 
catastrophe,  and  with  difficulty  shall  we  find  in  his- 
tory an  instance  of  a calamity  w hich  has  embraced 
such  an  immense  extent  of  territory." 

Our  engraving  representing  the  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne  shows  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  earthquake  upon  the  fine  edifices  of  Ica. 
When  the  shocks  began  the  people  of  this  city, 
as  is  their  usual  custom  in  such  an  emergency, 
thronged  to  the  public  squure  to  implore  the 
protection  of  their  patron  saint.  In  this  in- 
stance they  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
statue  of  Christ-. called  also  El,  iSefior  del  Lo- 
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rin.  This  custom  of  fleeing  to  patron  saints  for  I 
succor  in  the  face  of  any  great  calamity  is  uni-  • 
versal  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  the 
same  way  the  old  Athenians  in  the  time  of  the 
Great  Plague  gathered  in  one  mass  about  their 
pagan  altars. 


THE  GIRALDA  OF  SEVILLE. 

The  picturesque  and  interesting  city  of  Seville, 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia,  has  a very 
Moorish  character;  and  its  famous  cathedral 
belfry-tower,  called  the  Giralda,  was  originally 
the  minaret  of  a Mohammedan  mosque.  It  was 
built  in  1196,  by  Abu  Yusuf  Yacub,  when  the 
Moors  ruled  all  the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  Its 
foundations  are  said  to  have  been  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  Roman  or  Greek  statues,  which 
the  zealous  Moslem  had  condemned  as  idolatrous, 
and  had  therefore  destroyed.  From  the  summit 
of  the  Giralda,  in  those  times,  the  muezzin  used 
to  cry  with  a loud  voice,  several  times  a day,  and 
summon  the  faithful  to  prayers.  After  the  con- 
quest of  the  Moorish  provinces  of  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  adjoining  mosque  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  Christian  cathedral  church  was  built  in 
its  stead.  A heathen  temple,  first  Carthaginian 
and  next  Roman,  had  existed  there  before  the 
mosque.  But  this  great  tower  was  allowed  to 
stand  by  the  Catholic  Spaniards.  Its  height, 
which  had  been  2f>0  feet  when  first  erected,  was 
raised  to  350  feet  by  Fernando  Ruiz,  in  1568; 
the  elegant  belfry,  with  sides  of  richly-decorated, 
open  stone  work,  constituted  the  addition  then 
made.  It  is  a square  of  50  feet  each  side.  The 
graceful  intersecting  arches  form  a beautiful  feat- 
ure of  its  design.  It  is  sometimes  illuminated 
at  night,  on  grand  festival  occasions,  when  it 
seems  to  hang  like  a vast  chandelier  from  the 
dark  sky  above.  The  name  of  the  Giralda  is  de- 
rived from  the  vane  on  its  top,  which  giro,  or 
turns  round,  like  other  weather-cocks. 


THE  HORSES’  MORNING  BATH  AT 
CALCUTTA. 

The  habit  of  early  rising,  for  the  sake  of  tak- 
ing exercise  in  the  open  air  at  the  only  time  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  an  hour  in  the  evening,  when  it 
can  be  safely  taken  and  even  enjoyed  in  that 
climate,  is  decidedly  commendable  in  India. 
From  five  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  fine  season  the 
resident  or  visitor  at  Calcutta  may  improve  his 
health  and  find  plenty  of  amusement  for  his 
mind  by  rambling,  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  about  the  suburbs  of  that  great  city;  or 
may  inhhle  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly,  where  he  will  see  many 
things  worthy  of  remark.  Along  Garden  Reach, 
for  instance,  the  elegant  villas  with  their  verdant 
lawns  and  tasteful  flower-gardens,  have  a very 
attractive  aspect,  while  the  distant  view  of  Fort 
William,  and  the  stately  houses  of  Chowringhee, 
as  well  as  the  Esplanade,  with  its  monuments, 
the  noble  Grecian  edifice  called  Government 
House,  the  Townhall,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, give  an  appearance  of  truly  palatial  grand- 
eur to  the  supreme  metropolis  of  British  Asia. 
The  river  itself,  broad  as  an  estuary,  or  arm  of 
the  sea,  is  thronged  with  vessels  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds,  both  large  and  small,  both  of  Euro- 
pean and  native  construction,  and  where  their 
masts  and  sails  are  seen  through  the  stems  and 
branches  of  an  avenue  of  fine  trees  the  effect  is 
singularly  agreeable.  The  chief  landing-place, 
called  the  Chandpaul  Ghaut,  with  the  strand  ex- 
tending northward,  is  adorned  with  many  hand- 
some buildings  of  an  ornamental  character.  This 
and  the  other  ghauts,  or  quays,  are  scenes  of 
much  lively  bustle  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day, 
when  a multitude  of  native  people,  chiefly  serv- 
ants and  women,  come  down  for  water.  The 
syces,  or  grooms,  in  the  employment  of  the  rich, 
are  likewise  accustomed  to  bring  their  horses 
down,  and  to  plunge  with  them  into  the  river, 
while  it  still  retains  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the 
night.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  during  the  hot  season  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  the  mere  physical  sensation  of  life  is  a 
pleasure.  When  the  sun  once  more  makes  his 
tyrannical  power  felt  by  every  living  creature, 
the  sensation  of  life  is  a burden  to  horses  as  well 
as  to  men. 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

This  beautiful  edifice,  of  which  we  give  an  en- 
graving on  page  717,  was  designed  and  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  P.  B.  Wight,  of 
this  city.  The  Institution  was  founded  in  1864, 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Augustus  R. 
Street,  of  New  Haven,  who  proposed  to  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  College  to  erect  at  his  sole 
expense,  as  a gift  to  the  College,  an  appropriate 
building  for  a school  of  the  fine  arts.  The  work 
was  immediately  begun,  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 
Before  winter  the  foundation  was  laid,  ready 
for  commencing  the  superstructure  early  in  the 
spring.  The  work  was  carried  rapidly  forward 
during  the  summer  and  tall  of  1865,  and  the 
roof  was  on  before  winter  set  in.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1866  the  inside  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  South  Gallery  contains  the  Trumbull 
pictures  and  some  others.  The  first  story  and 
basement  are  divided  into  studios  for  instruction 
in  the  ai  ts.  The  building  is  of  Bellville,  New 
Jersey,  sandstone,  with  trimmings  of  Connecticut 
sandstone  and  Cleveland  stone.  It  is  very  mass- 
ive and  substantial,  and  is  built  to  stand  for  ages. 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  yet  quite  finished ; but 
I provision  for  its  completion  was  made  by  Mr. 

| Street  at  his  death. 

The  School  is  managed  by  a Council,  consist- 
I ing  of  President  Woolsey,  Professor  Salis- 


bury, Messrs.  D.  Huntington,  D.  G.  Mitch- 
ell, and  Professor  Porter.  These  gentlemen, 
desiring  to  inaugurate  the  new  School  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner,  have  decided  to  open  it  to  the 
public  by  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art.  There  have  also  been  placed  in 
the  gallery  several  valuable  works  of  art,  as  the 
gifts  of  friends  of  the  institution,  and  patrons  of 
art.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Allston’s 
Jeremiah ; a fine  picture  of  Mount  Washington, 
by  Wust;  and  a beautiful  statue  of  Ruth,  by 
Lombardi,  an  Italian  sculptor.  Besides  those 
mentioned,  the  gallery  contains  interesting  works 
of  Smybert,  Copley,  and  later  American  artists. 
Since  the  Exhibition  of  1867  the  Jarves  Collec- 
tion has  been  added. 


PARTED. 

We  sang  together,  you  and  I, 

In  a quiet  church,  sweet  songs  of  praise; 

Your  voice  was  like  an  angel’s  voice, 

Your  face  was  as  an  angel's  face. 

We  knelt  together,  you  and  I, 

In  that  dim  old  church,  iu  sight  of  Heaven, 

And  you  prayed  a prayer  that  the  angels  know 
That  sin  may  be  forgiven. 

We  walked  together,  you  and  I, 

In  the  happy  groves  where  wood-birds  sing, 

But  sweeter  were  the  pleasant  words 
That  you  kept  murmuring. 

They  beat  in  time  with  our  glad  hearts, 

Old  words  they  were  from  some  old  song; 

Laughing,  you  sang  them,  all  for  me, 

As  we  two  wandered  on. 

We  talked  together,  you  and  I ; 

Wise  things  you  spoke  for  one  so  young; 

I listened,  feeling  all  the  while 
That  on  your  words  a stoiy  hung. 

We  lived  together,  you  and  I, 

In  those  old  years,  two  friends  no  more; 

Did  we  ever  dream  of  what  was  to  be 

Could  we  span  the  years  that  were  on  before  ? 

If  we  loved  together,  you  and  I, 

Was  it  wise  that  the  love  was  never  told? 

Was  it  better  to  let  the  time  glide  on 
Till  both  life  and  love  were  old? 


Mrs.  BROWN— WIDOW. 

When  Mr.  Brown  was  living  Sue  Stuyvesant 
and  I called  upon  Mrs.  Brown  one  clear,  cold 
winter  afternoon.  Sue  was  a grand  girl — some- 
thing of  an  old  maid,  the  younger  set  who  had 
not  passed  the  silly,  giggling  age  said ; but  I am 
sure  there  was  not  a sign  of  an  old  maid  about 
Sue,  with  her  face  plump  and  fresh  as  any  girl’s, 
and  her  hair  as  black  as  a raven’s  wing  and  al- 
ways kept  in  such  beautiful  order.  Standing  on 
the  Browns’  door-step  I surveyed  Sue  from  head 
to  foot,  thinking  what  a grand  girl  she  was,  such 
an  angel  of  patience  at  home,  such  a merry,  com- 
panionable girl  abroad,  such  a miracle  of  neat- 
ness and  industry,  and  so  stylish  withal ! Then 
I fell  to  wondering  how  Dick  Brown  could  ever 
have  jilted  her;  for,  according  to  the  “ tradition 
of  the  elders,”  Sue  would  have  been  mistress  of 
the  mansion  on  whose  steps  we  stood  but  for  the 
blue-eyed,  golden-haired  woman  who  reigned  in- 
side as  Mrs.  Brown,  and  on  whom  we  had  come 
to  call  in  obedience  to  the  social  requirements 
of  the  times. 

“If  Sue  were  mistress,”  I thought,  “Dick 
Brown’s  house  would  be  in  better  repair.”  I 
was  sure  she  would  prescribe  a coat  of  paint  for 
the  front,  some  hinges  for  the  shutters,  a new 
bell-wire,  a half-hour’s  polish  on  the  door-plate, 
a vigorous  scrubbing  of  the  door-steps,  and  a 
general  clearing  out  of  rubbish  in  the  area.  I 
was  very  certain  if  Sue  had  been  the  Mrs.  Brown 
upon  whom  I had  come  to  call,  I would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  wear  out  my  gloves  pulling  at 
the  broken  bell-wire  and  wear  out  my  patience 
waiting  for  a servant  to  answer  my  ring. 

When  we  were  at  last  admitted  to  the  parlor 
I fell  to  thinking  again  of  Sue  as  mistress.  Per- 
haps the  finger-marks  on  the  window-panes  sug- 
gested how  dextrously  Sue  would  have  w’iped 
away  the  stains ; perhaps  the  littered  carpet  re- 
minded me  of  the  skillful  way  in  which  Sue 
handled  a broom ; perhaps  the  dust  on  the  furni- 
ture made  me  think  of  the  vigorous  use  Sue  made 
of  a duster ; perhaps  the  disordered  centre-table 
and  the  remnants  of  cake  and  wine  on  a side- 
table  brought  to  mind  by  contrast  the  perfect 
order  of  the  rooms  over  which  Sue  presided. 

My  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  the  slipshod  servant  who  admitted 
us,  and  who  informed  us  now  that  Mrs.  Brown 
was  in  her  room — would  we  walk  up  ? 

In  our  “walk  up”  I was  thinking  again  of  Sue 
as  mistress.  I could  not  help  it,  with  oil-cloths 
before  me  that  needed  scrubbing,  with  stair-car- 
pet that  needed  sweeping,  with  an  odor  of  burn- 
ing grease  from  below  and  escaping  gas  from 
above. 

Mrs.  Brown  met  us  at  the  door  of  her  room, 
with  a shower  of  apologies  for  her  appearance. 
The  apologies  served  to  draw  direct  attention  to 
her  appearance,  which  was  made  up  of  golden 
hair  in  a tumble-down  condition,  a soiled  sack, 
and  a crumpled  skirt.  She  apologized  for  the 
shabbiness  of  the  room,  and  we  took  note  of  the 
sbabbiness,  which  was  made  up  of  a litter  of 
scraps  and  children’s  toys,  of  dust  and  stains 
and  general  seediness.  She  apologized  for  her 
children,  and  we  could  not  but  observe  the  un- 
cleanness apparent  in  their  faces  and  the  neg- 
lect apparent  in  their  garments. 

“It’s  very  well  for  young  ladies  like  you  to 
look  as  if  you  came  out  of  bandboxes,  but  if  you 
ever  get  married  you’ll  find  it  don’t  pay,”  Mrs. 
Brown  assured  us,  half  apologetically  and  half 


warningly.  “Mr.  Brown  often  holds  up  this 
young  lady,  and  that  one,  and  the  other  as  pat- 
terns to  me,”  she  continued.  “But  I tell  him 
he  might  as  well  give  me  a vest-pattern  when  I 
am  making  up  book-muslin.  The  relations  of 
married  women  to  society  are  so  different  that 
the  patterns  have  no  fitness.” 

I knew  Sue  Stuyvesant’s  creed,  that  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  that  govern  the  lover 
govern  the  husband  also.  I had  heard  her  say 
a score  of  times  that  the  bit  of  ribbon,  the  grace- 
ful fall  of  lace,  the  pretty  adjustment  of  locks  of 
hair,  the  dainty  ruffle,  the  harmonious  dress,  the 
sweetly-sung  ballad,  the  winning  tone  and  charm- 
ing way  that  attracted  the  young  man  and  made 
him  a lover  had  equal  power  to  please  the  hus- 
band and  keep  him  a lover.  I had  heard  her 
say  as  often  that  the  neglected  hair,  the  soiled 
collar,  the  untidy  dress,  the  slipshod  shoes,  the 
indifferent  tone  and  rough  manner  that  repulsed 
a young  man  and  nipped  love  in  the  bud  had 
equal  power  to  repulse  the  husband  and  blight 
love  with  the  frost  of  indifference.  But  !Sue 
Stuyvesant’s  creed  was  not  to  be  spoken  in  Mrs. 
Brown’s  house;  for  my  grand  girl  was  a lady 
with  true  delicacy  of  feeling. 

“ How  is  Mr.  Brown?”  she  inquired. 

“He  isn’t  very  well,”  Mrs.  Brown  answered. 
“At  least,  he  complains  a great  deal ; but  that’s 
the  way  of  men.  They  always  think  they  are 
nearly  dead  if  the  least  thing  ails  them.  Mr. 
Brown  has  a bad  cough  sometimes,  but  it’s  no- 
thing but  a slight  cold  that  every  body  is  liable 
to.  I tell  him  he  is  whimsical  as  any  old  wo- 
man.” 

* ‘ Sometimes  these  slight  colds  are  more  seri- 
ous matters  than  we  think,”  I suggested,  re- 
membering how  thin  and  pale  Dick  Brown  was. 

“ Yes,  I know,” Mrs.  Brown  answered.  “But 
you’ll  find  out,  my  dear,  that  it  won’t  be  worth 
while  to  worry  yourself  about  every  whim  and 
conceit  your  husband  gets  in  his  head.  Men 
are  always  getting  some  new  hobby.  ” 

“ Hobby  ?”  I asked,  with  a view  to  gaining 
further  knowledge. 

“Yes,"  Mrs.  Brown  answered;  “I  couldn’t 
enumerate  Mr.  Brown’s  hobbies.  There’s  my 
hair,  and  dress,  and  the  children,  and  the  serv- 
ants, and  the  table,  and  the  bills,  and  social  du- 
ties, and  domestic  duties,  and  his  aches  and  pains, 
and  the  dear  knows  what  else ! What  a lovely 
way  that  is  of  arranging  your  hair !” 

“ It  is  very  simple,  ” I answered.  * * Y our  hair 
would  do  elegantly  in  this  way.” 

“ My  hair !”  repeated  Mrs.  Brown.  “ Oh,  my 
dear,  I wouldn’t  think  of  it.  It’s  entirely  too 
much  trouble  for  a married  woman  like  me. 
Mine  is  just  as  well  twisted  up  this  way  when  I 
don’t  see  any  one  but  Mr.  Brown.” 

“But  you  haven’t  given  up  society,  surely,” 
suggested  Sue  Stuyvesant. 

“Almost  entirely,”  Mrs.  Brown  answered. 
“Mr.  Brown  had  a great  notion  of  inviting  his 
friends  here  for  a while,  but  it  was  a great  bore 
to  entertain  them;  and,  you  know,  it  don’t 
amount  to  any  thing  with  married  people.  It’s 
quite  different  with  young  folks  who  must  get 
acquainted  and  find  a husband.  With  Mr. 
Brown’s  friends  always  coming  here,  I was 
obliged  to  keep  the  parlors  in  company  order, 
and  my  dress  must  be  just  so,  and  I had  to  make 
a martyr  of  myself,  singing  and  playing.  At 
last  I put  my  foot  down  that  I wouldn't  do  it. 
It  was  ridiculous  in  Mr.  Brown  to  expect  it. 
He  don’t  invite  his  friends  here  any  more.  He 
sees  them  at  the  clubs  though,  for  he  will  be  out 
evenings  in  spite  of  his  cough.  That’s  the  con- 
sistency of  the  man ! Oh,  my  dears,  men  are 
very  inconsistent  creatures ! You’ll  find  that  out 
if  you  ever  have  much  to  do  with  them.” 

“Do  you  sing  and  play  much?”  Sue  asked. 

“I  haven’t  touched  the  piano  in  six  months,” 
Mrs.  Brown  answered.  “Mr.  Brown  finds  fault 
and  begs  for  music  sometimes,  but  it’s  such  a 
bore  to  keep  in  practice.  It’s  one  thing  to  sing 
in  company  and  have  half  a dozen  gentlemen 
ready  to  turn  the  leaves  for  you  and  know  that 
your  singing  will  earn  you  invitations  to  concerts, 
and  operas,  and  rides,  and  all  that.  It’s  quite 
another  thing  to  sing  for  one’s  husband  alone. 

I tell  Mr.  Brown  my  music  is  played  out  literally. 
That’s  a lovely  style  of  trimming,  Miss  Sue.  I 
haven’t  seen  a prettier  walking-dress  this  season.” 

“I  made  it  from  one  of  last  year’s  dresses,” 
Sue  Stuyvesant  replied.  “ Almost  any  dress  will 
cut  over  into  one.  The  drab  poplin  I have  seen 
you  wear  would  make  over  into  a very  handsome 
walking-dress.” 

“Perhaps,”  answered  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a lan- 
guid smile.  “But  I think  the  old  poplin  will 
have  to  do  as  it  is.  Those  flutings  must  be  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  it  don’t  seem  worth  while 
for  a woman  whose  market  is  made  to  spend  so 
much  time  in  trimmings.  The  easiest  way  of 
making  dresses  is  the  best  way  in  my  opinion. 
Oh,  Miss  Sue ! Mr.  Brown  hasn’t  ceased  to  rave 
over  the  chicken  salad  you  made  for  the  church 
Fair.  He  begged  me  to  get  the  recipe  of  you, 
though  I’m  sure  my  cook  will  never  be  able  to 
make  it,  and  I mortally  hate  to  go  into  the  kitch- 
en. Mr.  Brown  is  very  dainty  in  his  appetite. 
He  don’t  care  for  any  thing  that  comes  on  the 
table,  and  craves  all  sorts  of  fancy  dishes.  If  I 
catered  to  his  appetite  as  he  would  like  me  to 
I might  be  cooking  in  the  kitchen  half  my  time, 
and  I didn’t  get  married  to  be  any  man’s  drudge. 
Oh,  you’ll  find  out,  my  dears,  what  unreasonable 
creatures  men  are,  every  one  of  them ; and  if 
you  know  when  you  are  well  off  you’ll  stay  as 
you  are.  Just  tell  John  Peters  No,  when  he 
proposes.”  And  Mrs.  Brown  turned  to  me  with 
a significant  laugh. 

The  embarrassed  blushes  that  I felt  creeping 
over  my  face  were  happily  put  to  flight  by  Sue 
Stuyvesant’s  rising.  We  had  obeyed  the  social 
requirement  of  the  times,  and  were  at  liberty  to 
depart. 

Down  the  street  we  met  Dick  Brown,  walk> 

I inn  with  .painfully  slow  steps.  Sue  Stuyvesant 
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sighed  after  he  had  passed.  “Poor  fellow ! I 
think  his  wife  is  blind,”  she  said. 

As  we  turned  the  corner  I glanced  around, 
and  saw  that  Dick  Brown  was  looking  after  us. 

I wondered  if  he  was  not  thinking,  as  I had  been, 
of  the  cheerless  home  and  slovenly  wife  and  neg- 
lected children  to  which  he  was  going,  and  the 
home  it  might  have  been  if  the  grand  girl  at  my 
side  had  presided  over  it.  “ Poor  fellow !”  I said 
to  myself,  echoing  Sue  Stuyvesant’s  sigh.  “I 
think  if  he  was  blind  once  he  now  sees.” 

Last  week  Sue  Stuyvesant  and  I called  on  Mrs. 
Brown,  a widow  of  nearly  a year’s  standing. 
Waiting  on  the  door-steps  I remarked  the  paint 
on  the  house,  the  hinges  to  the  shutters,  the  new 
bell-wire,  the  shining  door-plate,  the  clean  steps, 
and  the  orderly  area. 

“ There  is  all  the  difference  between  a coal- 
cinder  and  a diamond  apparent  here,”  I whis- 
pered, contrasting  the  previous  shabbiness  with 
the  present  glitter  and  polish. 

In  the  parlors  there  were  the  same  marked 
evidences  of  improvement.  The  windows  were 
clean,  the  carpets  well  swept,  the  furniture  dust- 
ed, the  tables  orderly,  and  a delicious  odor  of 
violets  pervading  the  apartments. 

Mrs.  Brown — Widow,  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  this  time  there  were  no  apologies  nec- 
essary. Her  hair  was  arranged  with  taste  and 
care,  her  dress  was  well-fitting  and  elaborately 
trimmed,  and  there  was  a veiy  evident  attempt 
at  effect  in  stray  curls,  and  sundry  knots  of  rib- 
bon, and  graceful  twists  of  tarlatan.  The  wo- 
man herself  was  animated,  and  interested  in  all 
the  fashions  and  gossip  of  the  times.  “There 
is  the  difference  between  the  coal-cinder  and  dia- 
mond apparent  here,  too,”  I thought,  contrasting 
the  previous  languor  and  dullness  with  the  pres- 
ent sparkle  and  gayety. 

“Pray  tell  me  how  you  crimp  your  hair,  and 
manage  your  back-hair  so  beautifully?”  she  ask- 
ed of  Sue  Stuyvesant,  with  all  a young  girl’s  ani- 
mation and  interest. 

“ It  is  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I sometimes 
think  it  is  a shame  to  spend  so  much  time  upon 
it.  I would  recommend  a simpler  style,”  Sue 
answered,  a little  maliciously. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  mind  the  trouble  so  long  as  it 
is  pretty,”  Mrs.  Brown  answered.  “If  people 
only  think  it  becoming,  I shall  be  paid.” 

Sue  Stuyvesant  gave  me  a significant  look. 
I knew  she  was  thinking  of  the  twisted  knot 
that  was  good  enough  for  poor  Dick  Brown. 

“Do  you  know  of  any  pretty  new  music?” 
Mrs.  Brown — Widow,  inquired,  turning  to  me. 

“I  thought  you  had  given  up  your  music,” 
Sue  Stuyvesant  remarked,  when  I had  made  my 
reply. 

“Oh  yes;  I gave  it  up  for  several  years,” 
Mrs.  Brown  answered ; “ but  I am  taking  music 
lessons  again,  and  devote  several  hours  every  day 
to  practice.  You  know  I have  a good  ear  and  a 
very  tolerable  voice.” 

“Yes,”  Sue  Stuyvesant  assented,  a little  sharp- 
ly, with  a look  in  her  eyes  that  told  me  she  re- 
membered how  Dick  Brown,  deceased,  had 
begged  for  music,  and  this  woman  had  told  him 
it  was  “played  out.” 

Mrs.  Brown — Widow,  fell  to  the  discussion  of 
fashions.  “The  present  style  of  flouncing  is 
beautiful,”  she  remarked. 

“They  are  an  immense  amount  of  trouble,” 
I urged  in  objection.  “ The  binding,  and  gath- 
ering, and  sewing  on  require  a great  deal  of  time 
and  patience.” 

“I  suppose  so,"  Mrs.  Brown  replied;  “but 
they  add  so  much  style  to  the  appearance  that 
they  repay  you  for  all  the  labor  they  cost.  I am 
flouncing  all  my  dresses  .after  elaborate  designs.  ” 

Sue  Stuyvesant  coughed  to  hide  an  angry, 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  woman  who  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  spend  much  time  on  trimmings, 
because  her  market  was  made. 

“A  person  in  society  must  dress  more,  you 
know,”  Mrs.  Brown  said,  apologetically,  as  if 
she  herself  remembered  her  previous  conversa- 
tion. 

“ Do  you  see  much  society?”  I inquired. 

“A  considerable,”  Mrs.  Brown  answered. 
“ You  know,  it  isn’t  well  to  settle  down  as  if  one 
was  quite  dead.  ” 

Sue  Stuyvesant  pulled  at  the  tassel  of  her 
glove  until  she  broke  it,  remembering  the  man 
quite  dead,  whose  friends  this  sociably  inclined 
woman  had  driven  from  his  house. 

“My  dear  Miss  Sue,”  Mrs.  Brown — Widow 
exclaimed,  turning  to  my  grand  girl,  “ I never 
came  to  you  for  the  recipe  for  chicken  salad  that 
you  promised  me.  Why,  Miss  Sue,  I am  getting 
to  be  quite  a famous  cook.  I have  invited  a few 
friends  to  tea  to-night,  and  I have  been  in  the 
kitchen  all  the  morning  making  fancy  dishes. 
It  don’t  do  to  trust  to  cooks  at  all.  I will  send 
around  to-morrow  for  that  recipe.  One  of  my 
gentleman  friends  is  particularly  fond  of  chicken 
salad.” 

Over  my  grand  girl’s  face  flitted  the  shadow 
of  a sneer  that  the  trouble  this  woman  gladly 
took  for  strong  and  hearty  friends  she  had  be- 
grudged her  sick  husband. 

There  was  a ring  at  the  door  and  Mr.  l iters 
was  announced.  I looked  up  to  see  John  TVers, 
whose  business  had  been  so  heavy  that  he  had 
made  me  less  frequent  visits  for  a few  weeks 
past. 

Mrs.  Brown — Widow  greeted  her  visitor  with 
charming  cordiality,  thanking  him  heartily  for 
the  bouquet  he  had  left  the  previous  day.  I be- 
gan to  suspect  dimly  that  John  Peters's  “ heavy 
business”  had  some  reference  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
Widow  ; and  now  I observed  how  really  beauti- 
ful the  woman’s  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  were, 
and  what  a winning  gentleness  was  in  her  man- 
ner one  moment  and  what  a pretty  deprecation 
the  next.  I saw  now  how  it  had  happened  that 
Dick  Brown,  deceased,  had  preferred  the  blue 
eyes  and  golden  ha^and-^ret^  uujpner  to  Sue 


Stuyvesant’s  plainer  face  and  manner  without 
art  or  deceit.  And  I — I was  a plainer  woman 
than  Mrs.  Brown — Widow,  and  her  manner  I 
had  not.  I gave  up  John  Peters  just  as  a few 
years  before  Sue  Stuyvesant  had  given  up  Dick 
Brown. 

John  Peters  took  his  seat  in  the  window,  but 
Mrs.  Brown — Widow  arose  instantly  and  gave  him 
an  arm-chair.  “The  draught  may  give  you  cold,” 
she  said,  with  bewitching  thoughtfulness. 

John  Peters  smiled  his  thanks  for  the  kind 
consideration,  and  the  shadow  of  Sue  Stuyve- 
sant’s sneer  fell  on  my  face  as  I thought  of  the 
man  whose  sickness  was  unto  death,  and  this 
woman  had  called  it  a wMmsical  conceit. 

I came  away  and  left  John  Peters  to  the  smiles 
and  winning  ways  and  pretty  toilet  and  fancy 
dishes.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  the 
bitter  cup  out  of  which  Sue  Stuyvesant  had  once 
drunk. 

“ My  dear,”  said  Sue  Stuyvesant,  as  she  bade 
me  “good-by,”  “we  will  call  on  this  woman 
two  years  hence,  and  if  you  feel  at  this  moment 
wronged  and  aggrieved  by  John  Peters’s  con- 
duct, you  will  say  that  even  in  your  bitterest 
wrath  you  had  chosen  lighter  punishment  for  his 
folly  than  he  will  receive.  Butterflies  will  go  to 
the  mud  while  they  are  butterflies,  and  afterward 
to  their  chrysalis  state  again ; and  that  woman  is 
certain  to  gravitate  to  her  level  and  return  to  her 
normal  condition  again.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

San  Franoisoo  has  been  visited  with  earthquakes 
again.  On  October  21  several  shocks  were  felt,  doing 
considerable  damage,  and  thoroughly  alarming  the 
inhabitants.  Many  buildings  were  entirely  demol- 
ished ; the  City  Hall  was  reported  a wreck ; the  pa- 
tients were  removed  from  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital,  that  building  being  considered  unsafe ; and  _ 
the  United  States  Mint  was  closed  for  repairs.  Numer- 
ous other  public  buildings  were  seriously  damaged. 
Four  lives  were  lost  by  the  falling  debris.  Business 
was  suspended,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  by  an 
excited  multitude.  Shocks  were  experienced  at  Sac- 
ramento, Stockton,  and  other  places  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  in  many  places  along  the  coast.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  report  of  this  disaster,  as  it  first  comes  by  tele- 
graph. Whether  more  severe  tribulations  will  be  re- 
vealed by  later  accounts  will  be  soon  known. 

It  is  related  of  Queen  Isabella  that  as  often  as  her 
impulses  led  her  to  go  to  Madrid  she  was  dissuaded 
from  her  purpose  by  those  around  her.  Thus  she  was 
continually  in  a distressing  state  of  indecision,  which 
proved  her  ruin.  On  returning  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion on  one  of  these  occasions  she  wrung  her  hands 
and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  that  I were  only  a maul" 
“And  I,  too,”  joined  in  the  King,  without  reflecting 
on  the  sense  of  the  words  which  he  used.  It  is  said 
that  her  Majesty  broke  into  a laugh  in  spite  of  her 
despondency. 

From  Boston  exchanges  we  learn  that  the  American 
gros  grain  black  silk,  which  is  manufactured  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  has  become  so  popular  that  the  de- 
mand greatly  exceeds  the  supply.  It  appears  also  that 
an  eminent  silk  establishment  in  Lyons,  France,  with 
which  the  Boston  firm  who  have  contracted  for  the 
sale  of  the  American  silks  have  hitherto  had  dealings, 
has  examined  samples  of  the  silk,  and  warmly  com- 
mended its  construction  and  fabric.  Moreover,  the 
Lyons  house  frankly  says  that  its  own  business  will 
be  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  article.  This  success  is  an  indication  of 
what  American  industry  may  accomplish  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

A Louisiana  planter,  by  adopting  the  following  plan, 
has  raised  water-melons  without  seeds : After  the  vine 
is  about  two  feet  long  cover  it  at  a point  intermediate 
between  the  root  and  the  end.  After  it  has  taken  root 
where  it  is  covered  divide  the  vine  between  the  old 
and  new  root,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  melons 
will  be  seedless,  without  impairing  their  quality. 

Among  the  sights  which  are  pleasant  to  behold  are 
a father  at  a place  of  amusement  with  his  children ; 
a young  man  with  a clear  eye,  and  a fresh,  virtuous, 
unhackneyed  face;  a shop-girl  neatly  dressed,  and 
without  sham  ornamentation ; a man  of  business  go- 
ing home  at  night  with  a bouquet  for  his  wife ; a shop- 
keeper civil  to,  and  patient  with  a poor  woman  who, 
with  a baby  across  her  arm,  ventures  to  buy  a one- 
shilling  article ; a dress-maker  who  is  scientific  enough 
to  perfect  “ a fit,”  and  yet  leave  your  breathing  appa- 
ratus in  Christian  working  condition ; a shop  that  is 
not  an  “emporium a milliner  who  didn’t  come  from 
Paris;  a jolly  domestic  who  likes  “the  family;"  a 
bride  with  her  pet,  small  house ; a young  father  with 
his  first  boy. 

In  California  cattle  live  upon  green  pasture  in  win- 
ter and  upon  dry  fodder  in  summer.  Dairy  farming  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  mountainous  re- 
gions north  of  San  Francisco.  There  is  a single  estab- 
lishment which  is  said  to  employ  two  hundred  men, 
and  to  keep  two  thousand  cows. 

The  Grecian  Bend  is  readily  distinguished  from 
colic— so  say  physicians— by  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  in  the  former  disease  is  complacent  and 
self-satisfied.  Nevertheless,  in  both  cases  the  patient 
appears  as  if  she  had  eaten  two  green  apples  and  then 
drank  a pint  of  milk.  Some  w'ise  one  recommends 
the  following  prescription,  which,  if  taken  three  times 
a day,  after  being  well  shaken  (that  is,  the  patient), 
will  certainly  cure : 

15  drops  of  paregoric. 

2 ounces  of  decency. 

4 ounces  of  common-sense. 

The  dose  is  to  be  increased  if  one  expects  to  prom- 
enade Broadway  duriug  the  day. 

A Maine  paper  tells  of  a miraculous  fall  of  a Bangor 
man  from  a three-story  building.  While  making  his 
descent,  the  idea  occurred  to  his  mind  to  place  him- 
self in  as  good  a position  as  possible  to  receive  the 
shock  of  the  termination  of  his  involuntary  journey. 
Accordingly  he  kept  his  arms  close  by  his  side,  slight- 
ly drew  up  his  lower  limbs,  in  order  not  to  alight  on 
his  feet,  and  thus  probably  shatter  his  bones ; and  the 
result  was,  his  injuries  were  limited  to  a few  compara- 
tively harmless  bruises.  A remarkable  instance  of 
presence  of  mind. 

“I  can’t  vote,”  remarked  an  old  lady,  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  car,  when  the  vote  of  the  passengers 
was  taken,  “bnt  1 am  going  to  keep  one  Seymour 
man  at  home !’’  Evidently  her  political  views  were 


clearer  than  those  of  a solemn-looking  lady  who,  in  a 
recent  canvass  of  the  passengers  on  a Connecticut  rail- 
road train,  was  sportively  asked  which  way  she  would 
vote.  She  didn't  understand  the  question.  It  was 
repeated.  “Are  you  for  Grant  or  Seymour,  Mad- 
am f ’’  “ Grantersemer !’’  replied  the  indignant  female. 

“ Don’t  know  of  any  sich  place ; I am  a-goin’  to  Nor- 
wich !" 

In  Lyons  peaches  have  this  year  been  a drug  in  the 
market.  Fifteen  or  twenty  can  be  bought  for  a sin- 
gle sou,  and  dealers  are  obliged  to  throw  away  bask- 
ets-full,  being  unable  to  dispose  of  them  even  at  that 
price.  It  is  a pity  we  could  not  have  some  of  them  in 
our  markets. 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  working-men's  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment from  Lambeth,  England,  has  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  usual  corrupt  means  for  securing  his 
election.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  use  any 
public  room  in  the  borough,  nor  to  “ bill"  himself  all 
over  the  walls  of  the  borough,  nor  to  stick  up  “ Hughes 
forever,"  but  he  would  meet  the  electors  at  public 
meetings  in  every  part  of  the  borough,  and  explain  to 
them  the  grounds  of  his  political  faith ; that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  old  electioneering  machinery,  and 
would  not  use  it.  It  was  nothing  but  bribery,  only 
bribery,  in  a form  which  brought  the  briber  uuder  no 
risk  of  losing  his  seat. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Compagnie  Gendrale  Transatlantique  (French  mail 
steamers),  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company,  by  which  a new  route  is  opened  for  ship- 
pers and  passengers  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
regular  time  occupied  by  this  new  route  is  to  be  fifty- 
four  days  from  Yokohama  to  St.  Nazaire,  France  ; but 
this  is  capable  of  being  lessened  by  four  or  five  days, 
if  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  carrying-trade  in  that  direction,  will 
use  some  little  effort  to  expedite  it.  This  route  offers 
many  advantages  to  dealers  in  silk-worm  eggs,  and 
they  are  already  giving  it  a trial. 

Angling  is  becoming  a successful  faBhion  among 
ladieB  in  England.  At  Gordon  Castle,  on  the  River 
Spey,  reports  state  that  the  Countess  of  Sandwich 
caught  two  salmon,  one  of  seven  pounds  weight  and 
one  of  five  pounds.  Lady  Caroline  Lennox  caught 
one  of  seventeen  pounds,  and  Lady  Florence  Lennox 
one  of  twenty-three  pounds  weight. 

An  American  gentleman,  who  was  recently  in  Lon- 
don, desired  to  have  an  advertisement  inserted  iu  the 
London  Times.  It  was  on  a Thursday  that  he  carried 
it  to  the  office,  requesting  it  to  be  inserted  the  next 
morning,  and  at  the  same  time  asking  the  price  to  be 
paid.  “ it  will  be  seven-and-sixpence,"  was  the  reply, 
“and  will  go  in  as  soon  as  possible."  “ But,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “ when  will  that  be  ?’’  “ Oh ! by  Monday 
or  Tuesday,”  responded  the  clerk.  “ Put  it  in  to-mor- 
row," persisted  the  geutleman,  “for  I must  remain  in 
London  for  that  alone.  I will  gladly  pay  any  price.” 
The  clerk  was  unmoved.  “ We  don’t  do  business  in 
that  way  1"  he  replied,  gravely. 

Fruit  is  very  good  and  healthful  food.  But  it  should 
not  be  crowded  into  the  stomach  wheu  the  appetite 
has  been  wholly  sated  with  other  food,  nor  should  it 
be  swallowed  at  all  hours  of  the  day  any  more  thau 
other  articles  of  diet  Fresh,  ripe  fruit,  taken  at  prop- 
er times,  in  suitable  quantities,  is  seldom  if  ever  inju- 
rious. Otherwise  eaten,  it  becomes  a fruitful  source 
of  disease. 

A work  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Emile 
Andreoli,  who  took  part  in  the  last  Polish  insurrec- 
tion, and  on  his  capture  by  the  Russians  was  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years’  imprisonment  in  Siberia.  He 
says  that  on  some  occasions  an  electric  battery  has 
been  used  by  the  Russian  police,  to  compel  prisoners 
to  answer  questions.  Even  this  was  not  more  cruel 
than  the  “torture  of  the  herring,"  which  is  described 
by  those  who  have  endured  it  as  terrible.  Prisoners 
were  confined  in  a well-warmed  apartment,  salted  her- 
rings with  bread  and  water  for  the  first  few  days  being 
their  only  food.  If  they  refused  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  examining  commissioners  the  bread  was 
first  withdrawn,  and  then  the  water ; whereupon  the 
torture  of  intense  thirst  commenced,  depriving  the 
sufl’erer  of  all  moral  strength,  and  even  making  him 
abandon  the  resolution  which  he  had  formed  to  die. 
Very  rarely  did  any  one  remain  mute  when  brought 
before  the  commissioners  a second  time. 

One  of  the  city  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  re- 
ports that  in  two  cases  during  the  heated  term  he 
tried  the  following  treatment  for  sun-stroke  with  suc- 
cess : Warm  water  was  applied  to  the  head,  on  cloths, 
as  warm  as  the  skin  could  bear  without  injury.  Con- 
sciousness was  very  soon  restored.  Liquor  ammonia: 
acetatis  was  administered  internally  as  a stimulant. 
This  may  be  worth  remembering  till  next  July. 

A good  story  is  told  of  a bright  Chicago  woman. 
Her  husband  owned  a span  of  horses,  and  duriug  his 
absence,  one  time,  she  speculated  a little  by  “ex- 
changing" the  steeds  for  a tract  of  five  acres  of  flat 
prairie  land  south  of  the  city.  That  was  two  years 
ago,  and  the  other  day  she  was  offered  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  land. 

An  experiment  is  now  being  made  in  Australia  in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  fresh  meat  by  a chem- 
ical process,  founded  on  a late  discovery  of  Professor 
Faraday.  It  consists  in  freezing  it  by  evaporation ; 
but  no  exact  description  of  the  process  has  yet  been 
given.  Sheep  raisers  in  Australia  have  subscribed 
£10,000  to  carry  on  the  experiment  with,  and  300  tons 
of  meat  have  been  shipped  to  England  on  trial. 

Not  long  ago,  while  an  old  building  in  this  city  was 
being  taken  down,  the  workmen  discovered  in  an  old 
rat’s  nest  a roll  of  bills  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Eight  years  ago  one  of  the  occupants  of 
the  house  lost  the  money,  and  a young  clerk  boarding 
there  was  suspected  of  the  robbery,  and,  on  being  ar- 
rested, was  convicted  of  the  crime  and  sent  to  prison, 
with  character  ruined  and  bereft  of  friends.  He  gave 
way  to  dissipation,  and  eventually  died  on  Blackwell’s 
Island.  This  sad  story  conveys  its  own  moral. 

A new  journal,  specially  devoted  to  architecture, 
has  been  recently  started  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
called  the  Architectural  Review  and  Builder's  Journal, 
and  is  probably  the  only  periodical  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  this  subject  It  promises  to  be  valu- 
able not  only  to  professional  builders,  but  also  to  pri- 
vate individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  comfort  or 
elegance,  of  houses. 

The  origin  of  the  exultant  interjection  hurrah  is  as 
old  as  the  Sclavonic  race.  The  source  of  the  word  is 
in  the  primitive  Oriental  idea  that  every  man  who  dies 
for  his  country  goes  to  heaven — Hu-rij,  the  Sclavoniau 
derivative,  meaning,  literally,  “To  Paradise." 

The  details  of  the  size  of  the  English  Parliament 
clock  are  wonderful.  It  is  stated  that  the  dials  are 
twenty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Every  half  minute  the 


point  of  the  minute-hand  moves  nearly  seven  inches. 
The  clock  will  go  eight  and  a half  days,  and  strikes 
only  for  seven  and  a half,  so  as  to  indicate  by  its  si- 
lence any  neglect  in  winding  it  up.  The  mere  wind- 
ing of  each  of  the  striking  parts  will  take  two  hours. 
The  pendulum  is  fifteen  feet  long ; the  wheels  are  of 
cast-iron,  the  hour  bell  is  eight  feet  high  and  nine  feet 
iu  diameter,  weighing  fourteen  to  fifteen  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  hammer  is  four  hundred  weight. 


The  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  a Democratic 
Procession. 


Bad  Invf.st.mv.nt8.— Ritualistic  practices  are  foolish 
and  decidedly  bad  in  vestments. 


Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain, 

Mizzled  when  she  could  not  reign! 


A Roaring  Trade— Keeping  a menagerie. 


“ We  toink  so.’’— May  a stupid  song  be  called  an 
absurd  ditty  t 

THE  MODERN  WAY. 

Intelligent  Burglar.  “Well,  now  look  here — if 
there’s  no  arrest,  i’ll  give  up  half— that’s  $10,000— the 
other  half  I'll  keep,  for,  hang  it,  I must  have  some- 
thing for  my  trouble.” 

Detective.  “Oh,  of  course  — and  a very  fair  ar- 
rangement — and  I’ll  take  half  the  balance  for  my 
trouble,  and  the  owner  will  be  $5000  better  off  than  if 
he  had  arrested  you." 


Watering-places— Dairies. 


A Broad  Statement.— A man  who  has  made  a tour 
among  the  sects  reports  that,  so  far  as  he  can  learn, 
the  Unitarians  don't  care  what  a man  believes  if  he 
only  does  well ; the  Presbyterians  don’t  care  what  a 
man  does  if  he  only  believes ; the  Episcopalians  don’t 
care  what  a man  does  or  believes  if  he  only  belongs 
to  their  Church. 

“ The  Curse  of  Scotland" — “ The  deil  tak’  ye  1" 


“Your  son,  Madam,  persists  iu  doing  nothing," 
says  the  director. 

“Then,”  replies  the  woman,  by  no  means  discon- 
certed, “you  should  give  him  the  prize  for  persever- 
ance." 


A cobbler  has  a sole  purpose  iu  life. 


A short  man  became  attached  to  a tall  woman,  and 
somebody  said  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  “Do 
you  call  it  falling  iu  love?"  said  the  suitor;  “ it’s  more 
like  climbing  up  to  it !” 


Tiif.  most  Formal  of  Flowers— The  primrose. 


TWO  USES  OF  A FAN. 

Mv  darling  Julia  hides  her  pretty  face 
Behind  her  fan  in  tantalizing  fashion. 

With  her  ’tis  cool  and  pleasant ; bnt  with  me 
It  fans  the  flame  of  a devouring  passion. 


An  old-fashioned  clergyman,  named  More,  was  rid- 
ing on  horseback  one  stormy  day,  enveloped  in  a 
loose  cloak  of  large  proportions,  and  having  a broad 
scarlet  collar.  Bv  the  actiou  of  the  wind  the  cloak 
was  tossing  about  in  all  directions,  wheu  a gentle- 
man rode  up  on  a spirited  horse  which  shied,  and  al- 
most threw  the  rider. 

“That  cloak  of  yours  would  frighten  the  devil,” 
said  the  gentleman. 

“ Yon  don’t  say  so  1”  replied  Mr.  More ; “ why,  that’s 
jnst  my  trade." 

A Round  Dozen— A dozen  of  eggs. 


“Waiter,  is  this  a spring  chicken  ? Most  remarka- 
ble fowl  I ever  attempted  an  assault  upon.”  “Yes, 
Sir,  nice  spring  chicken ; nothiug  else  at  this  estab- 
lishment. Don’t  you  see,  Sir,  it  springs  every  time 
you  try  to  put  a knife  into  it  ?’’  Customer  realizes  the 
sad  fact ; and,  after  half  an  hour’s  futile  exercise  of  the 
knife  and  fork,  calls  for  a plate  of  hash. 

Imaginary  Scholars— The  pupils  of  your  eyes. 


That  was  a triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irishman,  who, 
in  arguing  the  superiority  of  old  architecture  over  the 
new,  said : “ Where  will  you  find  any  modern  building 
that  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient?" 


A Lone  Man— The  pawnbroker. 


A lady  went  out  with  her  little  girl  and  boy,  pur- 
chased the  latter  a rubber  balloon,  which  escaped  him 
and  went  up  in  the  air.  The  girl,  seeing  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said : “ Never  mind,  Neddy ; when  you  die  and 
go  to  heaven,  you'll  dit  it." 

Persons  who  need  Watching— Those  who  never 
know  what  time  it  is. 


“Guilty  or  not  Guilty  ?"  sharply  said  the  city  judge 
the  other  day,  to  an  inattentive  female  prisoner  in  the 
dock.  “Just  as  yer  Honor  pelases;  it’s  not  for  the 
likes  o’  me  to  dictate  to  yer  Honor’s  worship,”  was 

"“Tfriginal  from 
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GENERAL  JOHN  SEDG- 
WICK. 


Lacnt  Thompson’s  noble  statue 
of  General  J ohn  Sedgwick,  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  of  which  we  gave  a pic- 
ture two  weeks  ago,  was  unveiled  on 
Wednesday,  June  21,  at  West  Point, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
day  was  unfortunately  rainy  and  un- 
pleasant ; but  a large  number  of  not- 
ed officers  of  the  war,  many  of  them 
warm  personal  friends  of  Sedgwick, 
was  assembled,  and  the  order  ar- 
ranged by  the  officers  of  the  Corps 
was  punctually  observed.  The  pa- 
rade of  the  cadets,  the  distinguished 
military  groups  upon  the  platform, 
the  magnificent  music,  the  natural 
charms  of  the  spot,  and  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  made  it  all  very  mem- 
orable. The  oration  was  delivered 
by  George  William  Curtis,  and 
we  print  as  much  of  it  as  our  space 
will  permit : 

Under  this  October  sky,  among  these 
historic  hills, with  this  historic  river  flow- 
ing at  our  feet ; here  upon  ground  that 
Washington  trod,  and  which  knew  the 
darkest  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  ; be- 
neath that  flag— the  bright  morning-star 
of  hope  to  the  nations — the  flag  that  now 
floats  unchallenged  from  this  central  post 
to  the  remotest  frontier ; surrounded  by 
fields  golden  with  immeasurable  har- 
vests, by  homes  of  happiness  and  peace, 
by  hearts  of  fidelity  to  country  and  to 
man,  we  come  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  brave  and  modest  soldier  who  died  to 
give  to  onr  homes  that  peace,  to  confirm 
id  our  hearts  that  fidelity,  to  keep  those 
fields  prosperous  and  secure;  your  fa- 
ther, men  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  our  sol- 
dier, fellow-citizens,  the  silent,  affection- 
ate, heroic  leader,  whom  the  eye  desir- 
ing sees  not,  whom  the  ear  attentive 
hears  not;  “whose  part  in  all  the  pomp 
that  fills  the  circuit  of  the  autumn  hills 
is  that  his  grave  is  green.”  “ Death  hath 
this  also, "says  Baoon,  “that  it  openeth 
the  gate  to  good  fame  ” But  good  fame  in  turn  con- 
quers death.  He  is  not  dead,  although  we  no  more  see 
him.  Behold  how  vast  and  various  is  his  life!  In 
this  fair  and  noble  statue  he  lives  again.  On  the 
most  heroic  page  of  history  he  breathes  and  moves. 
In  your  hearts  he  is  immortal.  Iu  the  deeper  spleu- 
dor  of  the  flag  he  bore,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Union 
he  maintained,  in  the  equal  liberty  in  that  Union  which 
he  secured,  in  the  larger  power  and  increasing  justice 
of  the  regenerated  country  that  he  served,  John  Sedg- 
wick lives  now,  and  shall  live  forever.  Natural  aud 
noble  aud  beautiful  is  the  instinct  that  inspires  our 
hands  to  build  monumeuts  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
We  carve  their  names  upon  memorial  stone,  exqui- 
sitely the  sculptor  moulds  their  forms  in  bronze  or 
marble;  but  they  carve  their  own  names  upon  his- 
tory, they  impress  civilization  with  their  likeness; 
and  whiter  than  marble,  more  lasting  than  bronze, 
is  the  monument  which  their  influence  builds  in  the 
purer  purpose  and  nobler  life  of  a nation.  Ttie  Amer- 
ican Union  is  a great  monument  of  Washington  and 
the  men  of  the  Revolution — the  American  Union,  as 


if  they  snuffled  in  prayer  they  smote  iu 
fight — if  they  sang  through  their  noses, 
the  hymn  they  chanted  was  liberty— if 
they  aimed  at  a divine  monarchy,  they 
have  founded  the  freest,  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  most  prosperous,  the  most 
powerful  Republic  in  history. 

As  we  look  back  to-day  upon  that  tre- 
mendous conflict,  we  see  emerging  from 
the  bitter  smoke  the  grim  champion  of 
the  people,  Oliver  Cromwell.  and  by 
his  side  there  rides  a sturdy  Puritan,  Ma- 
jor-General Robert  Sedgwick.  When 
Cromwell  became  Protector  he  sent  his 
General  as  a commissioner  to  Jamaica, 
and  when  the  King  returned  the  Puri- 
tan decided  to  remain  in  America.  “E’en 
in  our  ashes  live  their  ivonted  fires."  And 
more  than  a century  after  Naseby  and 
Worcester,  a descendant  of  Robert  Sedg- 
wick, a major  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  defended  the  good  old  cause  at 
Valley  Forge.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  made  a Major-General  of  militia, 
and  his  house,  which  the  Connecticut 
Tories  had  burned  while  he  was  away, 
was  rebuilt  for  him  by  his  townsmen. 
It  was  in  the  little  town  of  Cornwall, 
in  the  pleasant  Valley  of  the  Honsaton- 
ic,  iu  the  northwest  part  of  Connecticut, 
the  State  of  Pittn  am  and  of  Wooster  ; and 
there  his  grandson,  ourGeneral  Joun,  was 
born,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813.  He 
is  remembered  as  a quiet  farmer’s  boy, 
going  to  the  common-school,  and  work- 
ing in  the  peaceful  fields  of  Cornwall 
Hollow.  A generous,  manly  lad — a nat- 
ural leader  among  his  companions.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Ironsides  trooper  and 
of  the  Continental  volunteer  was  in  his 
blood,  and  as  a little  boy  he  called  him- 
self “General  John  Sedgwick."  Thus 
a soldier,  bora  of  soldiers,  on  the  1st 
July,  1S33,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
he  came  here  to  the  Military  Academy, 
where,  three  years  later,  he  was  gradua- 
ted, and  was  promoted  Second  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Second  Artillery.  He  served  immediately 
in  the  Florida  War  against  the  Indians,  a little  later 
upon  the  northern  frontier  during  the  Canadian  bor- 
der troubles,  aud  was  engaged  in  recruiting  at  vari- 
ous stations. 

In  your  name,  gentlemen,  and  in  your  presence— 
here,  in  the  school  in  which  our  officers  are  trained,  I 
deny  that  to  become  a soldier  is  to  cease  to  be  a citi- 
zen and  a man.  I deny  that  a soldier  is  a moral  her- 
maphrodite for  whom  right  and  wrong  do  not  exist. 

I deny  that  in  a noble  breast,  whether  in  or  out  of 
uniform,  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  a flag  will  be  deeper 
and  stronger  thaii  that  of  loyalty  to  conscience  aud 
to  manhood.  And  if  our  own  Heaven-bom  stars  and 
stripes  should  ever  become  the  black  flag  of  infamy 
and  injustice,  it  is  an  insult  to  you  as  to  your  fellow- 
citizens,  to  suppose  that  you  or  they  would  imagine 
it  to  be  an  honorable  duty  to  bear  it.  We  are  citizens 
of  the  world  before  we  are  citizens  of  a country;  we 
are  men  before  we  are  Americans,  vbi  libertas  ibi  pa- 
tria,  and  our  duty  as  Americans  is  to  make  America 
the  home  of  noble  men,  aud  that  flag  the  flag  of  lib- 
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the  security  of  equal  rights,  is  the  monument  of 
Sedgwick  aud  of  300,000  of  our  brothers  who  rest 
with  him. 


where,  have  always  derided  Puritanism,  remember 
that  the  greatest  of  all  English  rulers  was  a Puritan— 
the  greatest  of  all  England's  poets  but  one  was  a Puri- 
tan. The  Puritan  policy  abroad  swept  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  pirates,  and  protected  the  Protestants  of 
France  and  Savoy.  The  Puritan  policy  at  home  de- 
fended civil  and  religions  liberty  against  despotism, 
mitred  as  a bishop  aud  crowned  as  a king.  Crossing 
the  sea  it  planted  the  snows  and  rocks  of  New  En- 
gland with  the  seed  of  popular  liberty  and  equal  rights. 
The  harvest  is  as  vigorous  as  the  soil,  for  freedom  is 
a rude  plant  and  loves  the  cooler  latitudes.  In  the 
auspicious  air  of  a new  continent  the  Puritan  spirit 
became  modified,  mellowed,  and  enlarged.  Out  of 
strength  came  forth  sweetness.  Government  by  church- 
members  became  government  by  the  people.  John 
Pym  became  James  Otis.  The  larger  and  generous 
Puritanism  of  America  inspired  the  Revolution.  They 
were  Puritan  guns  whose  echo  Is  endless  upon  Banker 
Hill.  It  was  the  Puritan  spirit  that  spoke  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  was  the  Puritan  will 
that  shook  the  glitteriug  hand  of  the  Cavalier  Bur- 


in Europe,  three  centuries  ago,  the  cause  of  the 
people  took  form  as  the  Protestant  Reform,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  battle-field  was  the  thirty-years'  war.  In 
Eugl'and — drawn  to  a finer  point  iii'the  sermons  of 
stem  preachers,  iu  the  debates  in  Parliament,  iu  the 
loud  snarl  of  pamphlets— it  was  known  as  Puritanism. 
But  at  length  it  was  preaching  and  debating  no  lon- 
ger. At  Edgehill  John  Pvm’s  speeches  had  become 
pikes,  and  Charles’s  falsehoods  swords.  The  Cavalier 
fought  for  privilege— the  Puritan  for  the  people.  The 
struggle  was  fierce  and  long,  and  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  rolled  away,  Puritanism  remained  bivouacked 
upon  the  field.  But  its  complete  victory  was  reserved 
for  another  century  and  another  continent.  The  old 
Puritanism  was  doubtless  gloomy  and  severe  — the 
tree  that  bore  the  rosy  and  delicate  fruit  of  American 
liberty  was  knotted  and  gnarled.  But  while  the  Cav- 
alier, the  Tory,  and  the  Aristocrat,  here  as  every 
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erty  for  mankind.  In  our  late  war  it  was  not  the  res- 
ignation of  their  commissions  by  those  who  felt,  how- 
ever mistaken  in  our  judgment,  that  they  could  not 
honestly  tight  under  the  nag  which  cast  so  deep  an 
odium  upon  them.  It  was  not  the  conscience,  it  was 
the  want  of  conscience.  It  was  not  the  honest  con- 
viction, it  was  the  treachery  that  was  so  despicable. 
If  Benedict  Arnold,  whose  name  is  forever  tragically 
associated  with  this  spot,  had  honestly  resigned  his 
commission,  the  consequences  might  for  a time  have 
been  deplorable;  but  his  name  would  not  be  infa- 
mous. It  was  the  treachery  that  dooms  him  to  eter- 
Dal  execration.  It  was  not  that  Twioos  wished  to 
leave  the  army,  it  was  his  base  surrender  of  men  and 
material  that  blackens  his  name.  It  was  not  the  res- 
ignation of  Lee  that  forever  marks  him,  it  was  his 
Jollowing  the  flag  of  a cause  which  he  confessed  he 
saw  no  reason  for  unrolling.  The  condemnation  of 
all  West  Pointers  who  resigned  was  not  of  the  sol- 
diers, but  of  the  men.  It  was  that  they  obeyed  the 
authority  of  States,  which  they  said  they  held  to  be 
paramount,  wheu  that  authority  ordered  them  to  raise 
the  flag  of  injustice  and  inhumanity.  If  it  be  said  that 
a soldier  must  obey  commands,  whatever  they  may  be, 
I reply  that  no  honorable  man  will  remain  for  a mo- 
ment in  a position  which  demands  dishonor.  If  King 
Hekod  order  his  officer  to  slay  all  infants  under  two 
years  of  age,  he  will  refuse  longer  to  be  an  officer  of 
Herod’s,  and  if  every  officer  did  so,  Herod’s  murders 
would  be  left  undone.  “I  have  ever  had  in  my  mind,” 
says  Algernon  Sidney,  “that  when  God  should  cast 
me  into  such  a condition  as  that  I can  not  save  my 
life  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing.  He  shows  me  the 
time  has  come  when  I should  resign  it,"  and  when 
that  time  came  he  did  resign  it.  He  did  not  say  that 
my  King  orders  it,  my  State  commands  it;  he  said, 
my  conscience  forbids  it,  and  he  died. 

It  is  not  possible,  and  you  will  not  expect,  that  I 
should  trace  our  soldier  step  by  step  in  his  career. 
Before  the  late  war  his  service  was  that  of  all  the 
officers  of  his  time,  and  he  rose,  by  brave  and  brill- 
iant conduct  in  the  field  and  faithful  duty  out  of  it, 
until  the  spring  of  1861,  which  found  him  Major  of 
the  First  Cavalry,  and  engaged  in  the  building  of 
Fort  Wise,  near  Pike’s  Peak,  in  Colorado.  From  this 
remote  retirement  the  shot  at  Sumter  brought  him 
into  the  constant  nnd  conspicuous  service  in  which 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  In  March, 
1861,  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Cav- 
alry ; in  April,  Colonel  of  the  First;  in  August  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  place  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  in  the  same  month  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers,  serving  in  the  defenses  of 
Washington  and  along  the  Potomac  in  Maryland. 
When  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  opened  John 
Sedgwick  was  a Division  Commander,  and  his  story 
to  his  death  is  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

See  how  the  story  opened,  for  it  ended  as  it  began. 
After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  the  first  considerable 
action  was  that  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Piues.  The 
mass  of  the  Union  army  lay  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Chickahominy,  and  two  corps,  counting  about 
80,000  men,  were  upon  the  other  shore.  A furious 
storm  in  the  night  promised  to  swell  the  river  to  an 
impassable  flood,  and  in  the  morning  the  whole  rebel 
force  bore  down  upon  the  Union  lines,  to  annihilate 
one  wing  of  the  army  in  full  sound  and  sight  of  their 
brothers,  hopelessly  separated  from  them.  All  the 
morning  the  battle  hotly  raged;  the  Union  troops 
were  slowly,  slowly  driven  back.  By  noon  the  river 
began  to  rise.  General  Sumner,  who  was  upon  the 
eastern  shore,  and  in  whose  corns  General  Sedgwick 
commanded  a division,  was  ordered  to  cross,  and  he 
sent  word  to  Sedgwick,  the  “ always  ready,’’  as  Gen- 
eral Scott  used  to  call  him,  to  advance ; but  as  Sedg- 
wick came  toward  the  bridge  he  saw  that  the  river 
had  become  a sea,  sweeping  fiercely  by.  Far  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  waves  a plank,  apparently  anchored, 
showed  the  channel;  beyond  the  further  end  of  the 
plank  the  waters  stretched  for  a quarter  of  a mile.  It 
was  a perilous  task  to  feel  his  way  through  the  water 
with  a heavy  battery  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  then  to 
trust  a frail,  trembling  plank  for  the  passage  of  the 
channel.  But  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  battle  beyond 
the  flood  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  he  knew  that 
his  brethren  were  sorely  pressed.  After  a calm, 
thoughtful  survey  he  gave  the  word  • ‘ Forward."  Into 
the  waters  moved  the  steady  line ; the  gun-carriages 
sunk  almost  to  the  guns— floundered,  staggered ; but, 
painfully  dragging  on,  soldiers  and  batteries  crossed 
the  quivering  bridge,  which  was  whirled  away  as  they 
left  it.  Toiling  again  through  the  swift  water  and  the 
mire,  an  hour  and  a half  before  sunset  Sedgwick  came 
upon  the  field.  The  rebels,  flushed  with  success,  were 
driving  their  victorious  columns  as  a wedge  between 
the  centre  and  the  right  of  our  wavering  forces ; but, 
like  his  ironside  ancestor,  Sedgwick  Bwiftly  advanced, 
formed  his  line,  opened  his  batteries,  and  shattered 
the  wedge.  The  wasted  foe  recoiled  before  his  tre- 
mendous fire,  his  whole  division  in  blazing  line  of 
battle  moved  steadily  on,  seized  the  stricken  enemy, 
hurled  him  into  the  woods,  and  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
was  won. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  Sedgwick  was  made  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers.  In  all  that  great  army,  strug- 
gling in  the  slimy  toils  of  the  Peninsula,  there  was 
no  officer  more  trusted  and  beloved  than  this  most 
unobtrusive  man,  this  almost  ideal  American  soldier. 
In  person  not  tall,  with  dark  hair,  dark,  still,  almost 
solemn  eyes,  with  the  tranquil  aspect  of  reserved 
power,  who  aid  not  talk  much  or  loudly,  but  who  was 
always  gayly  chaffing  his  associates,  who  was  smil- 
ingly suspicious  of  newspaper  fame,  and  never  went 
to  Washington ; a man  of  iron  will,  promptly  obedi- 
ent, and  therefore  reqniringexact  obedience.  In  coun- 
cil clear  and  swift,  in  action  every  faculty  nimbly 
alive,  his  powers  intensely  concentrated,  his  soul 
glowing  with  eager  purpose,  as  at  a white  heat,  but 
not  mastered  either  by  victory  or  defeat.  He  had  all 
the  cardinal  soldierly  qualities,  the  positive  masculine 
manly  traits,  but  with  them  that  depthless  tenderness 
and  sweet  humor  that  complete  the  finest  natures. 


Emerging  from  the  Wilderness  on  the  9th  of  May,  the 
army  was  concenwated  around  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  General  Sedgwick  and  his  corps  holding  the 
left  of  the  line.  It  was  Monday  morning,  ana  the 
General  was  watching  his  men  place  the  guns.  He 
was  sitting  under  a tree,  talking  with  General  M‘M\- 
noN,  his  Adjutant-General  and  warm  personal  friend, 
one  of  the  young  heroes  whom  the  war  discovered  and 
developed,  and  whose  brilliant  service  and  rapid  pro- 
motion showed  how  wisely  Sedgwick  chose  his  men. 
The  General  was  speaking  proudly  and  tenderly  of  his 
staff  and  his  corps,  wheu  observing  some  mistake  in  the 
work  of  the  men,  he  said,  abruptly,  “ That’s  wrong." 
He  and  his  Adjutant  arose  together,  and  as  they  moved 
toward  the  working  parties  the  rebel  sharp-shooters 
began  to  fire.  The  soldiers  dodged  as  the  bullets 
whistled.  “Come,  come,  men,"  said  the  General, 
smiling,  “ dodg  ng  for  simile  bullets  I Why,  they 
couldn't  hit  an  elephant  at  this  distance."  “ Ah,  Gen- 
eral,” said  one  of  the  men  behind  a tree,  “I’ve  tried 
it,  and  believe  in  dodging."  “ Very  well,  my  man,” 
said  Sedgwiok,  “go  to  your  place,  but  I tell  you  they 
can’t  hit  an  elephant  here.”  He  turned,  still  smiling,  to 
continue  the  conversation  with  his  Adjutant,  who  heard 
the  sharp,  low,  singing  sound  of  a bullet,  ending  dully, 
and  Sedgwick  sank  slowly  to  the  ground.  His  friend, 
M’Maiion,  vainly  tried  to  support  him.  He  bent  over 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  with  passionate  eagerness. 
But  Sedgwick  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  were  closed. 
His  hands  were  clasped.  The  sweet  smile  liugered 
upon  his  face.  A little  blood  trickled  down  the  cheek 
from  beneath  the  left  eye.  His  heart  beat  gently  for  a 
moment,  and  was  still. 

Sedowiok  died,  but  the  victory  was  won.  What 
was  the  victory?  It  was  twofold.  First,  it  was  the 
revelation  of  an  overpowering  national  instinct  ns  the 
foundation  of  the  Union.  It  dissipated  old  theories. 
It  interpreted  the  Constitution.  Plant  a homogeneous 
people  under  one  Government  aloug  the  coast  of  a 
virgin  continent  Let  them  gradually  overspread  it 
to  the  farther  sea— speaking  the  same  language,  vir- 
tually of  the  same  religions  faith,  intermarrying  and 
cherishing  common  heroic  traditions.  Suppose  them 
sweeping  from  eiffLttx-et>4  jpt^heir  Mast  domain  with- 
out passports,  thH?h3Bi  can  ■perils  wjheir  increasing 


extent  constantly  modified  by  science.  Steam  and 
the  telegraph  making  Maine  nnd  Oregon  neighbors, 
their  trade  enormous,  their  prosperity  a miracle,  their 
Commonwealth  of  unsurpassed  power  and  importance 
in  the  world,  and  you  may  theorize  of  divided  sover- 
eignty as  you  will,  but  you  have  supposed  an  imperial 
nation,  which  may  indeed  be  a power  of  evil  as  well 
as  of  good,  but  which,  until  it  is  fatally  demoralized, 
can  no  more  recede  into  its  original  elements  nnd  local 
sources  than  this  abounding  river,  pouring  broad  and 
resistless  into  the  sea,  can  turn  backward  to  the  petty 
forest  springs  and  rills  whence  it  flows.  “No,  no, 
murmurs  the  exultant  river,  “ when  you  can  take  the 
blue  out  of  the  sky ; when  you  can  steal  heat  from 
fire ; when  you  can  strip  splendor  from  the  morning, 
then,  and  not  before,  may  you  reclaim  your  separate 
drops  in  me."  “Yes,  yes,  my  river,"  answers  the 
Union ; “ you  speak  for  me.  I am  no  more  a child, 
but  a man ; no  longer  a confederacy,  but  a nation. 
The  States  are  the  members ; I am  the  body.  I am 
no  more  Virginia,  New  York,  Carolina,  or  Massa- 
chusetts. I am  the  United  States  of  America,  one  and 
indivisible !’’  Amen  1 roar  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Royal.  Amen ! thunders  the  Kearsarge  as 
she  sinks  the  Alabama.  Amen ! sings  Sherman  as  he 
marches  to  the  sea.  Amen!  says  Sedowiok  as  he 
sinks  dead  at  Spottsylvania. 

But  the  victory  was  more  than  that.  A great  na- 
tion may  be  a great  curse  to  humanity.  An  imperial 
flag  may  be  a black  flag  of  injustice.  It  is  not  great 
power,  it  is  the  great  me  of  power  that  is  admirable. 
The  true  triumph  of  the  war  is,  not  that  the  Union 
shall  henceforth  be  an  undivided  Power  merely,  but 
that  it  shall  be  an  undivided  Power  of  Justice  and 
Equal  Rights.  From  the  first,  two  principles  have 
struggled  for  its  control ; and  the  evil  principle,  find- 
ing that,  by  all  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  of  human  pros- 
perity, it  was  failing,  sought  to  ruin  what  it  could  not 
rule.  Baffled  in  its  bloody  effort,  let  us  now  take  care 
—with  malice  toward  none,  with  chnrity  for  all— that 
it  be  baffled  forever.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by 
constant  activity.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  because  its  foe  is  as  crafty  as  it  is  cruel.  If 
it  is  beaten  in  one  form  it  will  try  another.  The  ma- 
gician who  was  a tiger  yesterday  will  be  a fox  to-day. 
Sedgwick  died  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
We  live  that  we  may  preserv  e its  justice.  From  the 
three  hundred  thousand  who  see  not  thiff  peaceftil  au- 
tumn sun,  from  field  and  river,  from  mount  and  sea, 
from  the  blood  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  from  the 
torture  and  despair  of  Andersonville,  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner and  Fort  Pillow,  and  Spottsylvania,  from  all  your 
heroic  fields,  men  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  from  your 
brothers  who  are  buried  there,  comes  the  glorious 
cry,  “ We  conquered  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  the 
flag  that  promised  liberty.  We  won  our  victory  and 
died.  See  that  you  die  rather  than  surrender  it." 


C.  0.  D.  Reader, — If  you  want  to  buy  a 
genuine  Waltham  Watch  in  solid  gold  or  sil- 
ver case  only,  and  do  not  want  to  be  swindled 
by  dealers  in  spurious  watches,  procure  a circular 
(sent  free)  containing  valuable  information  to 
watch  buyers.  M.  E.  Chapman  & Co.,  47  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  a perfect  hair-dress- 
ing for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  hair,  and 
rendering  it  dark  and  glossy.  No  other  com- 
pound possesses  the  peculiar  properties  which  so 
exactly  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the  human 
hair.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  hair-dressing 
in  the  world.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


CAN  ANY  ONE  BEAT  THIS? 

Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  \ 

Sept.  26,  1868.  ) 

Messrs.  Wheeler  Wilson: 

Gentlemen, — I wish  to  say  thnt  I have  in  my 
family  a * ‘ Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machine” 
that  has  been  in  almost  daily  use  for  the  past  ten 
(10)  years,  and  not  a tiling  has  ever  been  done  to 
it  in  way  of  repairing — not  a screw  loose,  or  any 
part  of  it  out  of  order  in  all  that  time.  It  has 
been  used  in  making  coats,  vests,  and  pants,  of 
the  thickest  of  woolen  goods,  besides  doing  all 
kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  is  now,  this  day, 
the  best  machine  for  work  I ever  saw. 

Can  any  one  beat  this  ? 

Respectfully,  Gilbert  Pratt. 

Any  one  who  can  beat  this  (and  we  think 
many  can)  will  please  address 

Messrs.  Wheeler  & Wilson, 

626  Broadway,  New  York. 


ITow  often  do  you  hear  the  complaint  from 
mother  and  father  that  their  son  or  daughter  is 
not  well ; that  they  have  no  appetite ; that  they 
feel  languid ; that  their  head  aches ; that  they  are 
growing  tlun  and  feeble,  and  that  they  have  no 
life  or  energy  left;  that  they  are  low-spirited, 
and  perfectly  incapacitated  to  participate  in  any 
pleasures,  or  perform  any  mental  or  physical 
duty.  And  the  question  is  often  asked,  What 
shall  I do  for  them  ? or,  What  shall  I give  them  ? 
Our  answer  is,  let  them  try  Plantation  Bitters 
moderately  three  times  a day,  and  our  word  for 
it  they  will  recover. — Fireside  Companion. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
65S  Broadway,  New  York  City.— Agents  wanted.— 
Send  for  Circular. 


National  Free  Mason.— The  best  Masonic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.— $2  per  year.— Agents  wanted.— Address 
national  Free  Mason,  P.O.  Box  5903,  New  York  City. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upuam’r  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  UriiAM,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
tion." Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 

FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  nnd  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Papiiian  Soap."  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


CATARRH 

Cured.— Full  Pint  Bottles  Wolcott’s  Annihilatob, 
$1.  Test  it  and  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  free,  at  Dr. 
WOLCOTT’S  Office,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

‘“Wc  Challenge  Investigation  from  any 
and  all  quarters  as  to  the  Legitimate 
and  Straightforward  Character  of  our 
Business.”  ’ 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL’S 

One-Price  Sale. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 


It  is  now  a well-established  fact  that  no  other 
method  brings  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  so 
near  each  OTHER  as  our  unrivaled  and  popular  club 
system  of  selling  all  kinds  of 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Silks,  Cottons, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Watches,  Sewing- 
Machines,  Cutlery,  Dress  Goods, 
Domestic  Goods,  &c.,  &c., 

which  are  actually  selling  at  an  average  price  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 

THE  LADIES 

are  especially  invited  to  give  us  a trial. 

To  parties  sending  in  clubs  of  from  10  to  1000  we 
offer  better  inducements  and  larger  commissions  than 
any  other  house.  Parties  now  acting  as  agents  for 
other  houses  will  observe  that  we  offer  as  commission 
for  a 

CLUB  OF  THIRTY— Twenty  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting. 

CLUB  OF  SIXTY— Forty  yards  best  Cotton  Sheet- 
ing. 

CLUB  OF  ONE  HUNDRED— Sixty  yards  best  Cot- 
ton Sheeting,  and  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
mission wheu  paid  in  other  goods. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

Our  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2  we 
send  20  patent  pen  fountains,  and  checks  describing 
20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a dollar  each ; 30  for 
$3 ; 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10,  &«.  Sent  by  mail.  Larger 
commission  to  gettcr-up  of  club  than  is  allowed  uy 
any  other  Arm.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cents. 
Male  and  female  agents  wanted.  SEND  MONEY  IN 
REGISTERED  LETTERS.  Send  us  a trial  club,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  that  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
goods  of  any  other  house  thereafter. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'C'OR  SALE : A Cylinder  Press  made  by 
A.  B.  TAYLOR  & CO.  Can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  office  of  this  paper. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

* Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds  for 
Buildings. 


“A  Brave , Noble  Book." 

WHAT  ANSWER? 


By  ANNA  E.  DICKINSON.  $150. 


It  is  one  of  those  books  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  deeds,  not  words.  In  the  form  of  a story  it  makes  a 
most  condensed,  earnest,  and  powerful  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  this  American  nation  on  the 
sin  of  caste.  If  any  body  can  read  it  unmoved,  we 
have  only  pity  for  him.  What  gives  this  story  its 
awful  power  is  its  truth.  * * * 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


I wish  thnt  every  person  of  maturity  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  may  read  it.  Many  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion are  woven  together  by  the  thread  of  an  inter- 
esting story,  told  in  a dashing,  spirited  style.  * * * The 
book  is  alive  with  noble  thoughts  and  generous  feel- 
ing. It  must  he  a cold  heart  and  a stupefied  con- 
science that,  after  reading  these  thrilling  pages,  could 
reply  to  “What  Answer?”  by  any  other  word  than 
Amen  to  its  appeal.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


I was  about  to  put  on  paper  some  expression  of  my 
delight  in  the  story  Anna  Dickinson  has  told  ns,  when 
I saw  the  generous  recognition  and  admirable  tributes 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mrs.  Child  have  given  her.  They  say, 
so  much  better  than  I could  frame  it,  all  and  exactly 
what  I had  to  say,  that  I can  not  do  better  than  ask 
leave  to  cry  Amen  to  them. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


* * * God  bless  Anna  Dickinson  for  this  beautiful 

and  effective  testimony  against  the  infernal  spirit  of 
caste.  GERRIT  SMITH. 

* * * It  Is  full  of  genuine  feeling,  eloquently  express- 
ed, and  is  pervaded  by  a sublime  sympathy  witn  the 
oppressed,  and  by  a high  and  beneficent  purpose. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS. 

V For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

TICKNOR  & FIELDS,  Boston. 


NORTON  & CO, 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices nnder  the  Grand  Hotel  —No.  6 Ruf.  Sckibe. 
Travelling  Americans  will  find  every  possible  con- 
venience  in  this  new  establishment.  Letters  of  Credit 
cashed,  and  every  attention  guaranteed. 


1 CA  A MONTH  to  FEMALE  AGENTS. 
9lvV  Employment  ail  the  winter.  Some- 
thing new;  it  has  never  been  introduced.  It  is  a 
permanent  business.  It  is  recommended  by  Divines 
and  Physicians.  Send  for  a Circular  before  the  Coun- 
ties are  all  taken.  Sample,  $2  00 ; sent  free  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


<fl»K  SEWING  MACHINE.  Licensed  by  t he  Combina- 
qpcs  tion  Companies.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  sam. 
pie  of  work  to  Lewis  P.  Tibisals,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


USE  GLEASON’S  KEROSENE  CRATER  for  heat- 
ing  on  Sun  Burner.  Will  boil,  stew,  fry,  warm 
drink,  Sc.  Sold  by  Lamp-Dealers,  and  sent  by  mail  oq 
receipt  of  50c.  by  E.  P.  GLEASON,  135  Mercer  St,  N.Y. 


Don't  Use  Dull  Scissors.  —Jacob’s  Patent  Scissors 
Sharpener,  the  staple  sharpener  for  family  use.  Sam. 
pies,  postpaid,  25c.  Circulars  free.  Great  inducements 
to  agents.  Southwick  & Hastings,  Worcester,  Mass. 


dtOA  A Tl  A v— T0  MALE  and  FEMALE 
•p/CU  JJil  I AGENTS— to  introduce  the 
BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  only  Licensed 
Shuttle  Machine,  in  the  market  sold  for  less  than  $40. 
All  others  are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  uset 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  Address 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Alaska  Diamonds. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 


A newly- discovered  transparent 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  monnted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  fiftieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  per  pair, 
and  $6;  Solitaire  Finger  Rings,  $6 
and  $10  ; Solitaire  Gents’  Bosom 
Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20 ; Solitaire  Gents’  Studs, 
per  set,  $3,  $5,  and  $10 ; Cluster  Gents’  Bosom  Pins, 
$10  and  $12 ; Gents’  Cluster  Bosom  Pin,  with  tail,  $10 ; 
Cluster  Pin  and  Earrings,  $10  and  $25;  Cluster  Cross, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15 ; Clust  er  Cross  Bosom  Pin  and  Earrings, 
$20  and  $25 ; Cluster  Finger  Rings,  $5,  $8,  $10,  and  $12. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 

Orders  less  than  $5  must  be  accompanied  with 
a Post-Office  Order,  and  the  goods  sent  free.  Orders 
exceeding  that  amount  by  express,  for  collection  on 
delivery,  customers  paying  all  express  charges.  .* 
large  discount  to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 

STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 

MEASYWM 

Of  procuring  a PIANO,  MELODEON,  or  ORGAN.- 
HORACE  WATERS  & CO.,  No.  481  Broadway,  will 
dispose  of  a few  new  and  second-hand  Pianos,  Melo- 
deons,  and  Organs,  of  five  first-claBS  makers,  and  take 
from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid.  Fifty  new  and 
second-hand  instruments  for  rent,  and  rent  applied  if 
purchased ; or  for  sale  at  bargains  for  cash.  Illus- 
trated catalogues  mailed  for  3 cents. 

CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 


‘ JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.Y'. 

Jlollowav's  Ointment. — What  diseases  are  more  pain- 
ful than  Piles  and  Fistnles  ? and  where,  says  the  suffer- 
er, can  any  cure  be  found  ? We  answer,  there  is  a sure 
remedy  that  never  fails ; it  is  Holloway’s  Ointment. 

YOU  WANT  MARTHA! 

THE  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  yet  known. 

A seedling  from  the  Concord,  and  as  perfectly  har- 
dy, healthy,  and  vigorous  as  that  variety,  and  ripens  10 
days  earlier.  Quality  best,  both  for  table  and  wine.  A 
splendid  Grape  in  all  respects.  Send  stamps  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogues  of  over  50  varieties  Grapes  and  small 
fruits,  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

7 MPLOY'MENT.— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
li  free.  Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

. These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


d>  1 ft  A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
1 U free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


SOL.  SMITH’S 
THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT 

IN  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

For  Thirty  Years; 

INTERSPERSED  WITH 

ANECDOTICAL  SKETCHES, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICALLY  GIVEN. 

By  SOL.  SMITH, 
RETIRED  ACTOR. 

TTit/i  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of  the  Author. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  60. 


This  autobiography  of  one  of  the  first  of  American 
actors  is  immensely  entertaining  as  a narrative ; from 
the  laughable  Dedication  to  the  Anecdotical  Appen- 
dix it  is  irresistibly  droll  and  comic.  It  is  full  of  inci- 
dent, character,  and  reminiscence.  It  is  not  only  an 
autobiography  of  Mr.  Sol.  Smith,  but  a complete  his- 
tory of  tne  American  stage,  full  or  facts  about  the  early 
life  of  the  principal  actors  and  managers  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  of  remiuisceuces  of  the  stage  for  the  past 
fifty  years  and  more.  Besides,  it  forms  a most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  sketch  of  Southern  and  Southwestern 
society,  so  faithful  that  any  reader  who  has  ever  en- 
countered the  peculiar  people  of  those  regions  will  in- 
stantly recognize  its  truthfulness. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

B ?r  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  tho 
U ri  3^4hep|sflf^ffl|  receipt  of  the  price. 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 


850  MILES 

OF  THE 

Union  Pacific 


TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  snit  cnstomers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

' The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hvson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unoolorrd  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  25  per 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  SO  cents,  85  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-honse  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who.use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  np  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  ns  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  t hem  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants  of  villages  nnd  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  cluotnng  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  onr  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  onr  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” . 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


Kinglake’s  Crimean  War, 
Vol.  II. 


K 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  ready: 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

INGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and 
an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander 
William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  00  per  Vol. 


. . . The  polished  diction  and  burnished  style  which 
first  made  their  author  famous  are  still  maintained  in 
this  volume;  and  were  the  interest  of  the  subject 
even  less  momentous,  they  would  be  eagerly  read  as 
specimens  of  a literary  production  of  consumin'*' 
ski  1 1. — Saturday  Review. 

By  a happy  accident  the  author  has  acquired  extra- 
ordinary opportunities  and  advantages  for  ascertain- 
ing and  verifying  the  incidents  of  a remarkable  epi- 
sode in  history,  with  which  the  national  honor  is 
Inextricably  mixed  up.  He  has  shown  himself  willing 
to  undergo  any  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  and  re- 


jl  survey  o 

suited  and  collected  dispatches  and  correspondence 
without  end;  he  has  personally  communicated  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  with  almost  all  the  leading 
actors  and  many  of  the  less  prominent  characters  who 


Mr.  Kinglake  has  exhibited  extraordinary  powers 
as  a historian  in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Balaklava. 
The  minuteness  with  which  he  traces  all  the  move- 
ments of  that  terrible  action— the  care  and  industry 
with  which  he  weighs  the  several  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting accounts— the  mastery  of  detail  and  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  which  he  displays— and  the  general 
vividness  of  the  narrative,  which  often  seems  to  glow 
with  the  light  and  echo  with  the  roar  of  mortal  com- 
bat, combine  to  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures of  a great  battle  which  onr  literature  can  boast. 
Sometimes  composed  in  the  spirit  of  military  criticism 
— calm,  cool,  ana  obserwt — and  at  others  in  that  of 
some  modern  prose  Homer,  who  feels  the  inspiration 
of  the  fight,  and  kindles  with  the  personal  heroism  of 
individual  actors,  it  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  this  species  of  writing. — London  Review. 


By  Harper  & Brotiif.bb  will  send  the  above  Work 
by  Mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  ofth^WQ j £ jzerf  by 


RAILROAD, 

Running  West  from  Omaha 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT, 

ARE  NOW  FINISHED,  AND  THE 

WHOLE  GRAND  LINE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

"WILL  SOON  BE  COMPLETED. 

The  means  provided  for  construction  are  ample,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  funds  for  the  most  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  enterprise.  The  Company’s  FIRST 
MORTGAGE  BONDS,  payable,  PRINCIPAL  AND 
INTEREST  IN  GOLD,  are  now  offered  at  102.  They 
pay 

SIX  PER  CENT.  IN  GOLD, 

and  have  thirty  years  to  run  before  maturing.  Sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  in  New  York  at  the  COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE,  No.  20  Nassau  Street,  and  by  JOHN 
J.  CISCO  & SON,  Bankers,  No  59  Wall  Street,  and  by 
the  Company’s  Advertised  Agents  throughout  the 
United  States. 

A PAMPHLET  AND  MAP  for  1868,  showing  the 
Progress  of  the  Work,  Resources  for  Construction,  and 
Value  of  Bonds,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  or  of  its  advertised  Agents,  or  will  be  sent  free 
by  mail  on  application. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO,  Treasurer,  New  York. 

October  6,  1863. 


$500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 


Q K CENTS.— Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1S69.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Aadress  O.  A.  Roorbach,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Dollar  Store! 

THE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ATTENDING  OUR 
past  business  has  induced  us  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Dry  and  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Jewelry  and  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
your  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Onr  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  sent  free.  CUSHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  St.,  Boston. 


Hunting  and  trapping.— the  hunters* 

GUIDE  AND  TRAPPERS’  COMPANION.  A 
book  for  Farmers,  Trappers,  and  Boys.  Tells  how  to 
hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the  Mink  to  the 
Bear  and  Deer ; how  to  cure  Skins,  to  make  Boats  and 
Traps.  Fifth  Edition  just  out  ; the  only  cheap  and 
reliable  work  ever  printed.  Price  only  25  cents;  Six 
for  $1 ; One  Hundred  for  $10.  Sent  postage  free  by 
HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


“ tJOW  TO  DO  IT.’’— “ECONOMY;  or,  A SHORT 
*1  CUT"  TO  “GOOD  READING."— All  the  best 
magazines  and  newspapers  at  Club  Rates:  Putnam’s, 
Harper’s,  Atlantic,  or  Galaxy,  $4  each,  and  The  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL,  $3 ; sent  a year  for  $6 ; with 
Living  Age,  only  $9 ; with  Weekly  Times,  Tribune, 
Liberal  Christian,  Methodist,  or  Artisan,  only  $4  50. 
Or  Phrenological  with  New  York  Observer  or  Prot- 
estant Churchman,  $6.  Or  Phrenological  Journal  with 
Hours  at  Home,  Christian  Intelligencer,  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  or  Home  Journal,  $5.  Or  Phrenological 
Journal  with  Independent,  $4  50 ; with  Christian  Ad- 
vocate or  Scientific  American,  $5.  Or  the  Phrenological 
alone,  devoted  to  Physiognomy,  Physiology,  Ethnolo- 
gy, with  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  most  noted  per- 
sons in  the  world,  $3.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


“GET  THE  BEST.” 

The  Novelty  Job  Printing  Press,  for  Amateurs,  Drug- 
gists, Merchants.  Descriptive  circulars  & specimens  of 
work  mailed  free.  C.C.TucnsTOf  & Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  T).  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Couruandt  Street,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


AVERT  DANGER. 

“Out  of  the  nettle  Danger  we  pluck  the  flower 
Safety,"  says  Shakspeare.  Feeble  invalid,  do  you 
wish  to  pluck  this  flower?  If  so,  invigorate  your 
system  with 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Strength  is  your  safety.  Weakness  is  never  safe. 
Acute  disease  makes  short  work  of  the  feeble.  Re- 
inforce half-defeated  nature  with  the  finest  vegetable 
invigorant  in  the  world.  Not  merely  an  invigorant, 
however,  but  a gentle  laxative,  a more  potent  blood 
depurent  than  any  prescribed  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  best  anti-bilious  medicine  extant.  It  is  be- 
cause it  combines  so  many  important  medicinal  prop- 
erties that  this  remarkable  vegetable  specific  pro- 
duces such  extraordinary  effects.  As  a preventive,  it 
forestalls  disease  by  endowing  the  human  physique 
with  extra  resistant  power;  as  a curative,  it  sustains 
the  strength  while  removing  the  complaint.  Its  use 
as  a remedy  for  indigestion  is  now  so  general  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  it  may  he  consistent- 
ly entitled  the 

NATIONAL  SPECIFIC  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

Its  celebrity  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  how- 
ever, or  even  to  this  continent.  There  is  not  a port 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  which  it  is  not  con- 
signed ; not  a state  between  Pategonia  and  the  Arctic 
Sea  in  which  “HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS"  is  not  a 
household  phrase. 

In  this  month  of  fogs,  when  chills  and  fever  and 
other  malarious  disorders  are  rife,  a medicated  stim- 
ulant is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  all  who 
travel  by  land  or  water,  or  are  in  any  way  exposed  to 
the  morbific  influences  abroad  in  the  atmosphere. 
Of  all  alcoholic  tonics,  the  BITTERS  are  the  purest 
and  most  efficacious,  a fact  attested  by  leading  analyt- 
ical chemists,  and  confirmed  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent medical  practitioners  in  the  United  States. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

WANTED— Ladies  and  Gentlemen  every  where,  ns 
Agents  for  Belcher,  James,  & Co.’s  Great  Ono 
Dollar  Sale.  We  are  selling  goods  for  one  dollar  that 
retail  every  where  for  twice  that  sum.  The  smallest 
article  on  our  checks  can  be  exchanged  for  a Five-Bot- 
tle Silver-Plated  Revolving  Castor,  or  twenty-four  rich 
Stereoscopic  Views,  or  any  thing  on  our  Exchange  List. 

Our  inducements  to  Agents  are  double  those  of  any 
other  house  in  the  trade.  Circulars  sent  free. 
BELCHER,  JAMES,  Sc  CO., 

1 & 9 B rom fi eld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  1868  EDITION 

OF 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

HARPER’S  HAND  BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  TIIE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe. 
Revised  Edition : Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

From  the  Boston  Journal. 

To  Americans  Going  Abroad.— Some  six  years  ago 
Mr.  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Messrs.  Harpers,  visited  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  for  a Guide- 
Book  adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  travellers. 
Mr.  Fetridge  passed  a year  abroad  making  notes  aud 
ascertaining  by  practical  experience  the  items  of  every 
expense,  besides  visiting  every  place  calculated  to  in- 
terest an  American.  The  first  edition  of  llHarper's 
Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Europe"  was  published 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  and  at  once  attracted 
the  favorable  attention  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
Europe.  The  practical  suggestions  which  the  volume 
contained,  and  its  reliability,  gave  it  from  the  start  a 
high  rank.  The  volnme  has  now  reached  its  seventh 
year,  during  which  time  the  East  has  been  embraced 
within  its  scope,  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  perfect 
in  design  and  execution.  Mr.  Fetridge  visits  Europe 
every  year,  acquiring  additional  information,  and  by 
keeping  ait  courant  with  the  progress  of  events  and 
changes  of  Continental  topography,  is  enabled  to 
make  each  edition  every  way  fresh  and  complete. 


HARPER’S  FHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of 
the  different  Languages.  Square  16mo,  Flexible 
Cloth,  $t  60. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Postage  Free,  on  receipt  of  Price. 

SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,  interspersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sol.  Smitii,  Retired 
Actor.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

SMILES’S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  and  of  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising  also  a History  of  the  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  “Self-Help,’' 
“The  Huguenots,"  &c.  With  Portraits  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglake.  Vol.  11.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 

M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  JonN  M’Clintock, 
D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  Vol.  II.  now  ready 
for  delivery  by  Agents.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol., 
Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,”  &c.,  &c.  Iu  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  VoL 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bui.wer,  Lord  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  S.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  nabit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,"  “Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  notv  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  TOE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
nme of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  II.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Alden.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  as  practiced 
nt  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  the  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  nnd  Illustra- 
tions necessary  for  the  easy  Understanding  and  Use 
of  the  Practical  Branches  of  Navigation  and  Nauti- 
cal Astronomy ; with  numerous  Examples,  worked 
out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac, for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction,  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  nnd 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

NORDHOFF’S  CAPE  COD.  Cape  Cod  and  All  Along 
Shore:  Stories.  By  Charles  Nordiioff.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MACE’S  MOUTHFUL  OF  BREAD,  The  History  of 
a Mouthful  of  Bread : and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  BvJfanMaoe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Eighth  French  Edition  by  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Gattv.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

MACE’S  SERVANTS  OF  THE  STOMACH.  The 
Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace,  Author 
of  “The  History  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “Home 
Fairy  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  London 
Translation,  Revised  and  Corrected.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 

HELPS’S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  His- 
tory of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

LOOMIS’S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA.  A Treatise 
on  Algebra.  By  Elias  Loomis,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yale  College, 
an  d Author  of  a “ Course  of  Mathematics.”  Revised 
Edition.  8vo,  Sheep,  $2  00. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Geimany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  np  to  1868.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book 
Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  nand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$160. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CATARRH. 

RELIEF  AT  ONCE  l A PERFECT  CURE. 

NORTON’S  New  Remedy  for  Catarrh  and  mode  of 
treatment  breaks  np  this  loathsome  disease  at  its 
fountain-head ; removes  all  the  wretched  symptoms, 
and  cures  the  most  hopeless  cases  known.  Send  stamp 
for  pamphlet.  Come  and  test  it  free  at  474^  Broadway. 
Samples  sent  free  on  receipt  of  50c.,  to  cover  postage. 
J.  HAYDOCK,  Sole  Agent,  No.  474^  Broadway,  N.Y. 


C R \ D A V17  A D TO  AGENTS,  to  intro- 
5)  O 0 4 U ii  I Jj  Alt  dace  an  article  of  abso- 
lute household  utility,  and  in  universal  demand.  Ad- 
dress W.  A.  HENDERSON  <fc  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


T 


HE  NEW  NOVELS 

published  by 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

MILDRED.  By  Georgtana  M.  Craik,  Author  of 
“Leslie  Tyrrell,"  “Faith  Unwin's  Ordeal,”  &c. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  BRAMLEIGH8  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  I.kver,  Author  of  “Maurice  Tiernay,  the 
Soldier  of  Fortune,"  “Charles  O’Malley,  the’ Irish 
Dragoon,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“ The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,"  “Armadale, " 
&c.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; 
Paper,  $1  50. 

THE  DOWER  HOUSE.  By  Annie  Thomas.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  AMERICAN 

KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ments to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Depot,  C Astor  House ; Factory,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


JE ANTE'S  QUIET  LIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “St. 
Olave’s,"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braduon.  With 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

LOVE  OR  MARRIAGE?  By  William  Black.  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

A LOST  NAME.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fanu.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


— “ Harper  & Brothebs  u'ill  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postagepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PRINCE  a cos. 

\ ORGANS 
AN  D M E L O DEO  N S. 

43, 000,  now  inuse. 

BUFFALO.N  Y-  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TARRANT'S 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


OVEMBER  7 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

i.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $ 

THE  COLLINS  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES  „ o . 


(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  beeu  imitated  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus’  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  W atch  of  our  manufacture,  wl  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearance  aud  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imnosition  herenftpr  hnvn 
named  it  the  “COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making^ ue”of  tC nZe ^wUl  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law.  K 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges  • 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  vafue.  All  our  Gen  tlemen’s  Washes 
are  Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch ; all  in  Hunting-Cases,  and  fully  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $16  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  $150  Tho<p  for  >*20  are  of  entr„ 
fine  finish,  and  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  of every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also! 
Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style.  * ’ 

TO  CLUBS : Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 
Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  aH  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents;  orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
in  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is  3 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO. 


ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

' Our  Immense  Stock  embraces  Every  Novelty. 
ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

' Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suite. 

ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

' Boys’  and  Youthe’  Suits  and  Overcoats. 

ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

' Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S 
' Cardigan  Jackets  andFuruishingGoods. 

ILOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 


TEA  COMPANY,  85, 87  & 89  Court  Strict,  BOSTON,  M. 


ami  Wholesale 
tell  the  finest  hinds 
id,  as  lots  as  by  the 
. C.-mplimentaiy, 
paid,  and  GOODS 


OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  1 24  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


warranted  to  give  satis 
ongregationalist  and  Re 
tested  tho^Tea  and^Cof 
IW— from  a familiar  acqi 


Cong.  & Ki 


CARPETS  FOR  THE  MILLIONS, 

Ht/irima  AtnnrTii 


COMPANY 


Special  Notice.  We  want  an  Apothecary  or 
other  responsible  trader,  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent  to  distribute  our  goods  at  our  warehouse 

Slices,  in  their  locality.  For  full  particulars,  price 
sts,  blank  club  orders,  &c.,  address 

ORIENTAL  TEA  COMPANY,  Box  5057, 


The  Vienna  Carpet,  cheap,  handsome  in  pattern, 
and  brilliant  in  colors,  is  intended  for  all  classes,  es- 
pecially for  the  neat,  tidy,  and  economical  They  are 
strong  and  durable,  and  a room  can  be  carpeted  be- 
low the  cost  of  any  other  goods. 

They  are  manufactured  under  a patent  by  the  Vi- 
enna Carpet  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia—solely  made  by  them— and  are  for  sale  in  ail 
carpet  houses.  When  buying  or  shopping,  inquire 
for  and  see  them. 

The  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  board- 
ing-house keepers  is  particularly  called  to  them.  Just 
the  thing  for  watering-places. 

HOYT,  SPRAGUES,  & CO.,  Franklin  Street,  Sole 
Agents  for  New  York. 

HOYT,  SPRAGUES,  & CO.,  and  LEONARD,  BA 
KER,  & CO.,  Agents  for  Philadelphia. 


OCTOBER  GALES. 

“My  friends,  in  such  a night 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 


iiQAnn  A YEAR  and  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
VUu  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex- 
tra inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Fur  Dealers  and  Furriers, 

503  and  504  45 ROAD W A.Y. 

NOVELTIES 

For  the  Season,  comprising: 

BROWN  FUR  SEAL  SACQUES, 

BLACK  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

GRAY  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

BLACK  ASTRAKAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 
GRAY  KRIMMER  LAMB  SACQUES, 
FUR  BASQUES  AND  VESTS, 
LADIES'  FUR  TURBANS, 

FUR  TRIMMINGS,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac. 


Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  3S3  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  aud  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH."- Franklin.  Why  will 
people  pay  $50  or$100  for  a Sewing-Machine , when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  M practical  purposes  f Re- 
gardless of  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  subscribers  wish 
to  inform  their  army  of  friends  that  the  “Franklin” 
and  “ Diamond”  Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  is  a first-class  Standard  Machine,  of  established 
reputation,  donble  thread,  complete  with  Table,  and  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  cheap  single-thread  haud  machines. 
It  is  constructed  upon  entirely  new  and  improved 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other 
in  the  world.  Warranted  for  ten  years,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  poor  woman’s  friend.  More  than  50,000 
patrons  will  testify  that  these  Machines  excel  ALL 
others.  We  defy  every  competition  as  to  merit  or 
price.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Machines  sent  on 
trial,  and  given  away  to  families  who  are  needy  and 
deserving.  For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  and  Reduced 
Prices,  address  J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Machine  Brokers, 
care  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  OSBORN  & CO.,  Toledo,  0 

WALNUT  PICTURE-FRAME,  HOUSE, 
MOULDINGS.  Spiral  Mouldings 
and  cabinet  work.  Few  Designs  and  nice  got 
prices.  Send  for  Samples  aud  Price-Lisi. 


ABBATT  & MOORE. 


QTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
IO  solving-View  Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  MoALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  MORE  HOME  COMFORT  to  make  Ameri- 
can homes  more  happy !— The  ladies  of  America 
(all  are  ladies  in  America)  can  make  their  own  Soap— 
beautifully  white,  and  as  easy  as  making  a cake  or 
cooking  a steak.  The  Soap  will  only  cost  you  TWO 
CENTS  a pound. 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’s 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH. 

Ofpice,  136  and  138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  20  YEARS, 

Wo.  507  BROADWAY, 

OFFER  AT  RETAIL 


CLOTHING 


ROOT’S  WROUGIIT-IRON  SECTIONAL 


SAFETY  BOILER. 


CIGAR  MAKERS!  Use  Mitchell’s  Patent 
Brand  — the  best  in  use.  Sent  C.O.  D.  Price 
$3  50.  A.  W.  MITCHELL  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEN  AND  BOYS. 


(Illustrated  in  Harper's  Weekly , August  29th.) 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Prices  and  Cata- 
logues of  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  &c.,  address 
JOHN  B.  ROOT,  95  and  97  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


In  the  latter  department  our  stock  is  probably  un- 
rivaled in  this  country.  All  articles  sold  by  us  not 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  can  be  exchanged,  or  the 
money  will  he  cheerfully  refunded.  A large  stock 
of  piece  goods  from  which  to  make  to  order. 

On  application,  samples  of  goods  aud  directions  for 
measuring  will  be  furnished. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 


Established  in  i828. 

VAN  DERLIP  & TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Boweey,  and  No.  939  Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

HOSIERY  & MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Cheapest  and  best  goods  in  city.  Dress  Shirts  to  order. 


MANUFACTURED  / l)7J  PiCTCe  & Of) 
Office  f & Depot, 

No.  33  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 

A NEW,  NEAT  & NECESSARY  ARTICLE 

to  every  one  who  uses  Scissors  of  any  size  what- 
ever. It  readily  produces  a sharp,  smooth  edge  on 
the  scissors  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

ANY  PERSON  CAN  SUCCESSFULLY  USE  IT. 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT  HIGHLY  ENDORSE  IT. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  EACH. 

Forsaleat  Hardware,  Fancy  Goods  anfl  Drug  Stores. 

Samples  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  enclosing 
80  cents  to  Office  and  Depot  as  above. 

N.B. — Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DAY  USE. 


Trifling  with  biliousness  won’t  do.  In  this  way 
chronic  disease  is  brought  on.  A disordered  liver  is 
the  consequence  of  a foul  stomach  and  obstructed 
bowels,  and  the  very  best,  preparation  in  existence  to 
put  them  in  perfect  order  and  keep  them  so  is  Tar- 
rant’s Effervescent  Aperient. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


pOOOSPEED’S  GOLDEN  FOUNTAIN 
UT  FEINS.— 60  lines  written  with  oue  pen  of  ink. 
No  blotting.  One  dozen  assorted  samples  sent  for 
25  cts.  Agents  make  $10  a day.  Address 

GOODSPEED  & CO.,  37  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Use  B.  T.  Babbitt’s  Pure  Concentrated  Potash, 
or  Ready  Soap-Maker. 


“THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,” 

A superb  Steel  Engraving,  for  framing  (size,  24  inches 
by  16),  and  retailed  for  $2  00,  will  lie  given  as  a pre- 
mium to  every  person  sending  four  subscribers  and 
$6  00  to  “PETERSON’S  MAGAZINE.’’  Specimens 
of  the  Magazine,  with  the  inducements  offered,  sent 
gratis.  Address  OIIAS.  J.  PETERSON, 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S  LABOR-SAVING  UNION  SOAP. 


WOODWARD’S 
YY  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


Washing  without  Labor  !— Something  New  ! 

B.T.  BABBITT’S  CELEBRATED  SOAP  POWDER 

warranted  to  remove  dirt  and  stains  of  every  kind, 
leaving  the  Linen  perfectly  clean  and  white. 
This  Powder  is  warranted  not  to  Rot  or  Injure 
the  Clothes. 

B.  T.  BABBITT’S  SOAP  POWDER  ! 

For  Sale  Every  where.  If  your  Grocer  does  not  keep  it, 
and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  send  your 
Orders  direct  to  the  Factory. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  MANUFACTURER, 

Nos.  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69.  70,  72,  and  74  Washington  St, 
and  43  and  44  West  St.,  New  York. 

[For  Full  Particulars , sec  Illustrated  Advertisement  in 
Harper's  Weekly , July  18.] 


KALDENBERG  & SON, 

Hr  A Prize  received  at  the  Paris 
m Exposition,  1867. 

Meerschaum  Pipes,  Holders,  aud 
Ambers,  with  Portraits,  Monograms, 
&c.,  made  to  order. 

N.  B.  —Repairing  done  in  all  its  branches.  We 
manufacture,  and  sell  wholesale  aud  retail. 

Stores:  C John  St.  (up  stairs);  23  Wall  St.  (opp. 
U.  S.  Treasury) ; and  73  Nassau  St.  6724  P.  O.  Box. 
SEND  FOR  DRAWINGS  and  PRICE-LISTS. 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS.— 
Let  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady’s  Magazine 
and  a first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a 
sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND, 

and 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

aud  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.  Sample 
copies  m both  are  sent  aratis.  Address  DEACON  & 
PETERSON,  No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Patent  Appliances.  For  descri 
pamphlet,  &c.,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  8076, 


f ANTED  AGENTS-$75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  t lie  < 4. M INF.  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 
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THE  POET’S  WIFE. 

Yfb,  John,  I’m  prosaic  and  stnpid ; 

My  beauty  is  gone  and  my  grace. 

Don’t  deny  that  you  secretly  think  so, 

I discover  it  in  your  face. 

You  wonder,  perhaps,  what  has  changed  me: 

Shall  I tell  ? I’m  by  no  means  afraid 
To  treat  vital  subjects  with  candor. 

And  to  call,  John,  a spade  a spade. 

You  are  wearied  already.  Confess  it. 

Do  you  fancy  that  face  to  be 
A flesh-and-blood  hieroglyphic 
With  an  uninvented  key? 

Do  think  its  least  shade  of  expression 
My  eyes  can  not  read  when  they  choose  ? 

You  are  burning  now  to  ignore  me,  John, 

For  a tiU-d-tiU  with  the  muse. 

Of  late  CAn  I ever  address  yon, 

Though  I borrow  the  voice  of  a dove, 

Without  the  distracting  reception— 

“Did  you  happen  to  SDeak.  my  love?" 

And  your  answer  means' always  the  same,  John, 
While  you  hurry  it  absently  through: 

“I  must  catch  the  next  boat  for  Dteamland; 

It  will  start  In  a moment  or  two." 

“Mistaken  ?”  You  know  mat  I utter 
• The  truth.  '•*  Will  I kiss  and  he  friends  ?’’ 

Not  at  all ; don’t  imagine  one  smile.  John, 
Sufficient  to  make  me  amends. 

You  consider  these  charges  mere  trifles, 

Just  deserving  a smile  and  no  more: 

Which  is  worse  than  to  fly  In  a passion  and  swear, 
Like  the  pale  lady’s  husband  next  door. 

Leave  hold  of  my  hand.  i*m  not  crying-, 

And  if  even  I were,  John,  what  then  r 
Would  my  tenre  not  prove  you  had  acted 
Like  the  crudest  hearted  of  men? 

“Forgive  you  this  once?”  Will  you  promise 
Hereafter,  John,  not  to  lose 
AU  regard  for  your  wife’s  existence 
In  those  tlte^X-tiUe  with  the  muse? 

Now  and  then,  John,  my  thoughts  glide  backward, 
As  sad  thoughts  will  often  glide. 

To  the  first  rosy  days  of  our  marriage. 

While  yet  we  were  bridegroom  ana  bride ; 

When  I fancied  each  poem  yon  read  me 
Was  a new-written  passport  to  Fume, 

Where  lived  not  a critic  so  churlish 
But  would  vi$er  It  when  you  came. 

How  I laureled  yon  then  In  my  dreams,  John, 

And  hewed  you  a niche  far  above 
The  greatest  of  all  the  world’s  great  ones 
With  my  magic  chisel  of  love  I 
How  proudly  I heard  while  you  spoke,  too, 

Of  the  epic  that  was  to  be, 

The  marvelous  embryo  epic,  John, 

With  its  heroine  copied  from  me  1 

So  faultlessly  each  with  the  other 
Our  moods  like  our  lives,  then,  were  wed. 

That  they  rhymed  as  two  melodic  verses 
Of  one  golden  couplet,  you  said  ; 

And  it  seemed,  when  I thought  of  the  fntnre. 

As  if  by  the  same  pleasant  way 
We  should  walk  arm  and  arm  into  glory 
And  be  famous  together  some  day. 

For  the  loss  of  those  honey-moon  moments 
It  may  be  1 am  half  to  blame— 

Have  perhaps  in  the  mother  forgotten 
The  Bride,  since  our  little  ones  came ; 

Yet  believe  me  this  new  love  but  strengthens 
Wifely  faith  to  the  old  marriage-vows, 

Though  poetry  never  nursed  babies,  John, 

Ana  sentiment  can  not  keep  house. 

And  if  only  yon  promise— embrace  me 
When  yon  have  promised,  John,  not  now 
That  the’ Poet  shall  deign  in  the  future 
The  Husband's  jnst  rights  to  allow, 

Who  knows  but  our  present  may  blossom 
With  onr  halcyon  past's  lovely  hues, 

And  the  UU-d-t  :te*  with  your  wife,  John, 

Be  happy  as  those  with  your  muse? 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AND  PEACE. 

OME  of  the  papers  have  been  speculating 
upon  the  probable  consequences  of  General 
Grant’s  election  upon  the  Republican  party. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  his 
election  he  will  soon  be  as  soundly  denounced 
as  he  is  now  warmly  extolled,  and  that  he  will 
presently  be  as  inextricably  involved  with  Con- 
gress as  President  Johnson  has  been  during 
his  term.  This  seems  to  be  a resolute  borrow- 
ing of  trouble,  which  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  un- 
necessary. We  may  all  be  sure  that  if  General 
Grant  takes  the  Presidential  oath  he  will' make 
good  his  aspiration,  and  that  of  every  loyal  man, 
that  there  shall  be  peace.  He  will  keep  the 
peace  every  where,  not  by  putting  one  class  of 
the  population  under  the  heel  of  another,  but 
by  protecting  the  rights  of  every  citizen  ; the 
right  to  speak,  work,  and  vote  freely  under  the 
law  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about  the 
folly  of  the  radical  system  of  reconstruction,  as 
if  it  were  a wholly  theoretical  and  visionary 
policy.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
experience.  It  was  found  that  the  laboring 
population  of  the  late  rebel  States,  who  had 
been  always  loyal,  but  who  had  been  freed  by 
the  war,  could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  the 
rest  of  the  population.  As  the  protection  of 
their  rights  they  received  the  ballot.  Nobody 
supposed,  we  presume,  that  with  the  old  voting 
population  hostile  to  them,  and  with  a great 
party  in  the  North  hating  them,  and  them- 
selves poor,  friendless,  and  unused  to  any  con- 
dition but  abject  servitude,  they  would  at  once 
secure  peace  by  having  the  ballot.  Peace 
could  come  only  when  the  hostile  class  per- 
ceived that  the  will  of  the  nation  to  secure  fair 
play  to  the  new  voters  lay  behind  the  ballot. 
When  that  was  distinctly  perceived,  it  was  tol- 
erably clear  that  the  hostile  class,  instead  of 
trying  to  steal  the  vote,  would  turn  to  cajoling 
the  voter. 

And  that  is  what  we  shall  see.  When  the 
old  planting  interest  at  the  South  is  assured 
that  the  ballot  will  stick  to  the  hands  of  the 
colored  citizen,  and  that  it  will  be  protected  by 
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those  who  placed  it  there  until  it  is  respected, 
that  interest  will  respect  it.  If  General  Grant 
should  take  the  Presidential  oath  that  ballot 
will  he  respected.  He  is  not  an  unknown  man, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  talk  for  the 
country  to  understand  that  he  will  keep  the 
peace  in  a very  sensible  and  practical  manner. 
He  has  never  yet  failed  to  respond  to  the  ripe 
expectation  of  the  country  any  more  than  Mr. 
Lincoln  did.  His  character  is  his  true  plat- 
form, just  as  Andrew  Johnson’s  was.  If  he 
had  written  ardent  letters  and  made  long 
speeches  we  should  not  be  surer  than  we  now 
are  that  General  Grant  as  President  would 
keep  the  peace,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  kept 
in  this  country,  by  fair  play.  When  the  United 
States  touched  the  slaves  and  made  them  free 
men,  it  took  the  responsibility  of  befriending 
them  until  their  condition  as  freemen  was  fully 
and  honorably  acknowledged  by  their  late  mas- 
ters. This  is  the  Republican  policy  of  Recon- 
struction, and  this  is  the  policy  which  General 
Grant’s  character  as  well  as  his  letter  accepts. 


POISON  IN  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

The  attack  upon  Christopher  Pullman  is 
the  sign  of  a spirit  which  threatens  every  citizen 
who  does  his  duty.  Every  Democrat  especial- 
ly, if  he  be  an  honest  and  thoughtful  man,  will 
ask  himself  why  it  is  that  such  murderous  as- 
saults as  that  upon  Mr.  Pullman  and  the  crimes 
of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  in  the  Southern  States 
are  always  the  work  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Democrats  and  sustain  the  Democratic 
party.  That  the  troubles,  the  assassinations, 
the  anarchy  in  the  Southern  States  are  to  be 
justly  charged  to  the  Republican  party  or  its 
teachings  cun  not  be  truthfully  asserted.  It  is 
true  that  men  like  Hunnicutt  have  been  ex- 
travagant in  speech,  but  their  extravagance 
proceeded  from  the  conduct  of  those  opposed 
to  them.  The  Ku-Klux  Klan  of  to-day  is  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  old  days  of  slavery. 
Those  committees  harried  and  hung  men  mere- 
ly because  they  opposed  slavery,  and  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan  assassinates  peaceable  citizens  to- 
day because  they  exercise  the  right  of  every 
American  to  think  and  speak  and  act  freely  so 
long  as  he  does  not  infringe  the  equal  rights 
of  others. 

Indeed  that  the  crimes  in  the  Southern  States 
are  not  the  work  of  those  who  sympathize  with 
the  Republicans  is  evident  from  the  appeal  of 
Wade  Hampton  to  his  political  friends  to  re- 
frain from  such  excesses.  But  he  is  himself  a 
ringleader  in  the  disorders,  for  when  he  de- 
clared that  the  freedmen  should  be  starved  if 
they  would  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  he 
fostered  the  spirit  of  brutal  violence  which 
makes  popular  government  impossible.  If  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  openly  counsel 
the  coercion  of  voters  by  starvation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  followers  obey  instructions 
by  murdering  their  opponents.  And  this  is  a 
spirit  and  a method  which  will  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  Government : for  they  will  attack  and 
disperse  the  meetings  and  despise  all  other 
rights  of  political  opponents  just  as  readily  as 
they  will  assault  a single  man.  For  this  kind 
of  violence  the  Democratic  party  is  responsible, 
because  it  all  springs  from  the  character  and 
necessities  of  slavery,  which  that  party  so  long 
and  so  carefully  fostered.  Slavery  was  a huge 
system  of  brute  force,  and  the  party  which  so 
zealously  cherished  it  of  necessity  relied  not 
upon  reason  but  upon  gross  and  passionate 
appeals. 

Now,  will  any  candid  Democrat  reflect  upon 
the  case  of  Mr.  Pullman?  He  is  a conspicu- 
ous citizen,  who  had  done  nothing  but  endeav- 
or, in  a perfectly  legal  and  peaceful  and  honor- 
able way,  to  defend  the  ballot-box  against 
frauds.  It  was  not  for  his  own  selfish  interest 
that  he  did  it — it  was  in  the  interest  of  all  hon- 
est men  and  of  honest  government ; and  for  do- 
ing this  Mr.  Pullman  was  attacked  in  the 
street  by  ruffians  and  left  for  dead.  Any  hon- 
est Democrat  will  agree  that  the  whole  com- 
munity is  indebted  to  Mr.  Pullman  for  the 
service  in  which  he  was  engaged ; and  we  put 
it  to  the  conscience  of  such  a Democrat  wheth- 
er he  believes  that  if  he  or  any  noted  member 
of  his  party  had  been  trying  to  defend  the  bal- 
lot-box against  fraud  he  would  have  been  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  four  Republican  ruffians  ? 
We  put  it  to  his  honor  whether  the  principles 
and  policy  advocated  by  the  Republican  party 
naturally  and  logically  lead  to  such  outrages  ? 

No  republic,  no  popular  government,  can 
stand  against  fraud  and  violence.  When  the 
stuffing  of  the  ballot-boxes,  and  repeating,  and 
colonizing,  and  naturalization  frauds  are  so 
open  and  flagrant  that  the  people  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  the  ballots  represents 
the  will  of  the  actual  majority  of  the  voters 
they  will  lose  all  faith  in  the  decisions  of  the 
ballot-box,  and  the  way  will  lie  open  to  a forci- 
ble overthrow  of  the  Government.  Any  man 
of  sense  would  prefer  to  intrust  his  rights  and 
liberties  to  a dictator  rather  than  to  a mob; 
and  the  party  which  countenances  fraud  at  the 
polls  assassinates  popular  government. 

Now  that  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  election 
are  passed,  all  good  citizens  of  every  party  can 
see  the  gravity  of  the  peril.  The  assault  upon 
Mr.  Pullman  for  such  a cause  is  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan  in  New  York.  Do  the  intelligent  mem- 


bers of  the  Democratic  party  seriously  wish  that 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  should  control  our  politics  ? 
Are  such  men  willing  to  encourage  a party  to 
which  violence  and  crime  naturally  attach  them- 
selves ? If  they  can  show  ns  that  disorder  log- 
ically springs  from  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  that  it  appeals  of  necessity  to  the 
bad  passions  and  consequent  violence  of  men, 
that  it  is  most  popular  in  the  most  ignorant 
communities,  and  that  intelligent  and  orderly 
citizens  are  generally  opposed  to  it,  we  should 
feel  constrained  to  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing fatal  to  the  public  welfare  in  that  party. 
A candid  man  will  agree  that  if  a party  is  not 
willing  to  take  a position  which  may  alienate 
the  worst  of  its  supporters,  it  consents  to  receive 
its  policy  from  ignorance  and  lawlessness.  Such 
a party  is  unworthy  the  sympathy  of  any  honor- 
able citizen. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  DEBT, 
TRADE,  AMD  COMMERCE. 

No  circumstance  could  show  the  beneficial 
effect  which  the  recent  election  has  conferred 
upon  the  Northern  and  Western  portion  of  the 
Union — to  be  soon  shared,  we  doubt  not,  by  our 
misguided  Southern  brethren — than  the  instinct- 
ive impulse  which  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
those  subjects  which  advance  the  wealth  and 
productive  powers  of  the  community.  The  con- 
trol of  our  vast  industries  is  not  to  be  given  to 
those  whose  election  would  be  a severe  shock  to 
every  substantial  interest,  but  to  those  who,  hav- 
ing sustained  the  general  welfare  through  the 
period  of  its  greatest  peril,  may  be  relied  upon 
in  the  four  years  to  come  after  the  inaugura- 
tion in  March,  and  the  many  years  to  follow  of 
the  same  character — for  this  may  be  expected 
of  the  wisdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  new  Administration — to  establish  our 
institutions  on  solid  foundations. 

The  point  above  all  others  which  is  material 
in  securing  advancement  is  that  of  the  honora- 
ble treatment  of  the  debt  with  the  burden  of 
which  we  emerged  from  the  war.  The  people 
have  scorned  not  only  that  form  of  repudiation 
which  looked  to  the  issue  of  more  paper-money 
— not  much  is  required,  said  Mr.  Pendleton — 
in  order  to  pay  off  the  Five-Twenties,  but  also 
that  other  form  of  it,  which,  by  tacking  on  the 
Confederate  debt,  would  make  payment  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  progress  of  our  country  there  will  al- 
ways exist  a direct  connection  between  integ- 
rity in  this  and  in  all  other  transactions  of  the 
people.  If  we  deviate  into  injustice,  such  also 
will  be  the  general  tone  of  society.  If  the  pub- 
lic honor  is  not  maintained,  to  maintain  it  in  our 
private  relations  would  not  be  possible.  To  pay 
the  interest  now  and  the  principal  hereafter  in 
the  money  recognized  by  the  commercial  world, 
and  to  impress  this  upon  all  communities  as  the 
irrevocable  determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, is  the  great  duty  of  our  country.  The  elec- 
tions of  October  have  given  this  direction  to  af- 
fairs. The  train  will  be  started  on  the  4th  of 
March  on  that  track.  It  leads  to  individual  safe- 
ty and  success,  and  to  public  honor.  Thanks  be 
that  this  great  victory  is  now  so  certain  of  ac- 
complishment. 

What  a shame  if  any  other  decision  had  been 
reached ! The  debt  of  Great  Britain,  larger 
than  ours,  has  been  borne  by  a population  of 
about  thirty-two  millions,  occupying — taking 
into  view  the  entire  limits  of  the  kingdom — 
only  about  122,000  square  miles.  It  has  been 
borne  without  murmuring,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that,  after  the  enormous  expenditure  and 
the  excessive  inflation  of  the  war,  she  had  to 
undergo  the  severe  experience  of  recalling  the 
redundant  issues  of  paper,  in  which  not  only 
that  debt,  but  extensive  private  debts,  had  been 
incurred.  By  the  recall  of  the  lower  denomin- 
ation of  notes,  and  thus  forcing  the  community 
to  use  gold  and  silver  in  their  ordinary  transac- 
tions— spreading  it  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  kingdom — specie  payments  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  whole  public  debt  was  raised  to  a 
specie  value.  She  can  now  compete  in  her 
manifold  industries  with  nearly  every  nation. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  if  her  paper 
issues,  made  necessary  in  1797,  and  continued 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  had  not  been  re- 
called to  the  extent  required  to  secure  a wide 
distribution  over  the  kingdom  of  the  precious 
metals.  This  constitutes  the  safest  deposito- 
ry of  it  which  human  wisdom  can  devise.  It 
may  then  be  called  upon  and  obtained  in  great 
emergencies  for  purposes  of  Government,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  relying  on  foreign  loans. 
The  remarkable  feature  lately  developed  by 
Prussia  in  her  war  with  Austria,  of  conducting 
war  on  a scale  of  importance  without  loans,  is 
due  to  the  wise  system  of  legislation  which  re- 
tains the  precious  metals  within  the  limits  of 
that  kingdom  by  preventing  the  large  circula- 
tion of  puper  promises.  Prussia  had  set  apart 
a portion  of  what  she  received  from  taxation  to 
constitute  a fund  for  extraordinary  purposes. 

What  this  country  requires  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  industry  of  other  Powers  is 
to  get  on  the  basis  of  specie.  It  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  policy  pursued  from  dire  necessity 
during  the  war.  In  a return  to  this  basis  it 
is  clear  that  suffering  will  be  endured.  It  will 
affect  all  debtors ; it  will  enhance  the  value  of 
the  public  debt.  But  we  must  choose  belweeu 
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ability  to  compete  with  other  nations  as  car- 
riers on  the  sea  and  as  sellers  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  further  and  constant  exclu- 
sion from  those  opportunities.  Foreign  bot- 
toms bring  foreign  manufactures  to  us  and  car- 
ry away  the  productions  which  we  export.  Al- 
though we  are  the  growers  of  cotton,  what  we 
export  manufactured  is  too  trifling  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  what  England  manufactures 
and  distributes  without  producing  any  of  the 
raw  material.  Pride,  love  of  country,  success, 
all  require  that  onr  industry  shall  be  placed  on 
better  grounds.  The  great  problem  to  be  tried 
is  this : whether  our  people,  containing  as  they 
do  a greater  proportion  of  debtors  than  of  cred- 
itors, can  be  firm  while  the  process  is  going  for- 
ward, which  may  condemn  them  to  live  on  ab- 
stinence while  changing  from  their  present  con- 
dition into  one  of  the  uncqualed  strength  which 
our  natural  advantages  allow.  Now,  when  gold 
is  at  133  (it  touched  this  rate  on  the  2d  inst.), 
we  can  not  for  the  moment  with  advantage  ex- 
port any  of  our  agricultural  productions,  al- 
though we  have  much  to  sell,  and  a foreign 
demand  will  he  inevitable.  They  have  cost 
so  much  in  our  redundant  currency  that  gold 
is  the  cheaper  commodity,  and,  if  it  remain  at 
that  rate,  will  itself  be  sent  abroad.  The  mark- 
et value  of  it  here  is  due  to  speculation  for  a 
fall,  and  somewhat  to  the  desire  to  absorb  what 
the  Government  announced  that  it  would  sell 
to  the  highest  offerer  by  proposal  for  ten  con- 
secutive days,  that  is  to  say  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  day.  The  experiment 
was  resorted  to  by  the  Treasury  in  advance  of 
what  would  have  been  ordered  by  Congress — 
its  sale  in  some  public  manner.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  experiment  has  enabled  speculators  to 
control  the  market  and  to  adjust  the  price  of 
gold  temporarily  below  the  range,  which,  on  a 
wide  view  of  our  financial  condition,  was  deemed 
appropriate  at  Washington.  We  have  good  rea- 
son for  saying  that  the  rate  of  premium  for  gold 
which  the  Treasury  supposed  ought  to  be  main- 
tained was  between  140  and  145.  At  all  events, 
looking  to  the  market-price  of  commodities  iu 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  present  amount 
of  our  paper  currency,  it  would  seem  to  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  its  rising  at  least  to  the  low- 
er of  those  rates,  and  remaining  there  or  above 
until  some  clear  policy  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional legislation  shall  be  developed.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  Senate  makes  any  expansion  of 
the  currency  impossible.  Prudence  requires 
that  no  sudden  and  severe  blow  be  inflicted  on 
the  powerful  debtor  interest.  It  may  be  that  a 
“ masterly  inactivity”  is  at  present  the  true  pol- 
icy. Measures  of  reform  must  be  accompanied, 
if  not  preceded,  by  the  education  of  the  people 
up  to  the  point  when  they  will  understand  the 
bad  influences  of  a paper  system  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  all  except  those  who  by  means  of  it 
transfer  to  themselves  much  of  the  wealth  which 
is  annually  created.  They  will  then  prepare  for 
a change. 

When  we  compare  our  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, comprising  all  that  is  most  valuable  of  North 
America,  with  Great  Britain,  and  consider  the 
stream  of  immigration  which  is  directed  to  our 
land,  forming  a volume  sufficient,  with  onr  nat- 
ural increase,  to  create  annually  a new  State, 
the  fear  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  or  indulged 
that  our  debt  will  be  a burden  too  great  to  be 
borne  by  the  millions  (almost  countless  they 
will  be)  who  will  share  ultimately  in  the  indus- 
try upon  which  its  payment  is  to  be  charged. 
The  debt  must  and  will  be  paid  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  It  will  compact  us  into  one 
people  to  regard  this  obligation  as  the  highest 
and  most  sacred  embodiment  of  the  national 
good  faith. 

The  time  will  unquestionably  arrive — it  has 
been  retarded  by  the  war— when  by  means  of 
the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  country — 
its  coal,  its  rich  lands,  its  water-power,  its  im- 
mense rivers,  its  proximity  on  one  side  to  the 
East  Indies  and  on  the  other  to  Europe,  and  its 
close  connection  with  South  America,  she  will 
become  uurivaled.  The  command  of  commerce 
will  be  transferred  from  London  to  us.  But  this 
great  event,  long  foreseen,  must  be  preceded  by 
the  most  unqualified  recognition  of  the  debt  ns 
it  is  understood  by  commercial  nations,  and  pre- 
ceded also  by  a reform  in  our  currency,  so  that 
we  may  stand  on  n common  platform  with  oth- 
ers. Until  we  do  this  our  industry  will  be  com- 
manded by  those  who  have  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  a sound  currency.  The  highest  ef- 
fort of  statesmanship  will  be  required  to  relieve 
our  country  from  present  embarrassments,  and 
conduct  it  to  our  appropriate  place  among  the 
nations. 


Mr.  SEWARD’S  SPEECH. 

EionT  years  ago  Mr.  Seward  made  a re- 
markable series  of  speeches  at  the  West  in  fa- 
vor of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  even 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Slave  States  while  slavery 
was  still  supreme,  and  planted  the  standard  of 
liberty  and  proclaimed  equal  rights  at  St.  Jo- 
seph in  Missouri.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party.  His  speeches  for  many 
years  had  more  truly  depicted  the  real  political 
condition  of  the  country  than  those  of  any  con- 
spicuous public  man.  He  had  calmly  stated 
the  fact  of  the  irrepressible  conflict,  and  his 
words  were  au  inspiration  to  many  of  the  most 
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faithful  and  earnest  of  Americans.  ITis  simple 
declaration  qf  the  obvious  truth  of  the  irrepress- 
ible conflict  was  denounced  as  “a  bloody  and 
brutal  manifesto”  by  those  who  were  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  Union  even  at  the  cost  of 
civil  war.  The  habit  of  Mr.  Seward’s  mind 
prevented  him  from  seeing  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  since  the  conflict  existed,  it  could  be 
decided  only  by  war.  He  believed  it  could  be 
determined  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means.  In 
other  words,  he  supposed  that  an  aristocracy 
would  surrender  its  power  without  resistance. 
Mr.  Seward  was  a thoughtful  student  of  his- 
tory, but  its  most  significant  lesson  for  an 
American  statesman  of  his  time  had  escaped 
him. 

Eight  years  have  passed,  and  Mr.  Seward 
made  a speech  at  his  home  just  before  the 
late  election.  It  is  remarkable  that  during 
these  years  his  opinions  had  ceased  to  awaken 
any  interest  but  that  of  curiosity,  and  could  be 
considered  of  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
pending  election.  Indeed,  upon  the  morning 
that  he  left  Washington  for  Auburn,  one  paper 
said  that  he  was  going  home  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Setmocr,  and  another  that  he  would  vote  for 
General  Grant.  His  preference  was  not  known, 
and  nobody  cared  to  know  it.  The  speech  that 
he  delivered  is,  however,  painfully  interesting 
to  those  who  gratefully  remember  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s great  sendee  to  the  country.  It  is  an 
apologia  pro  vita  mia  of  the  later  days.  It  re- 
counts his  career  by  implication.  It  states  his 
view  of  the  great  public  measures  since  the 
■war.  It  accuses  the  Republican  party  of  high 
crimes  against  liberty,  but  adds  that  its  patriot- 
ism and  sincere  love  of  liberty  are  unquestion- 
able. It  declares  that  the  reconstruction  policy 
however  unwise  must  be  accepted;  and  that 
the  Democratic  party  ought  not  now  to  be  suf- 
fered to  return  to  power  because  it  does  not 
show  that  it  has  fully  accepted  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  Union  and  emancipation. 

This  is  all  calmly  stated,  and  with  that  pe- 
culiar charm  of  style  which  has  always  distin- 
guished Mr.  Seward’s  best  speeches.  There 
is  no  indication  of  intellectual  decline,  and  there 
is  a tone  of  fine  pride  in  his  reference  to  Iris 
own  past  acts.  But  in  the  most  important  part 
of  the  speech — that  which  describes  the  process 
of  Reconstruction,  and  which  is  an  arraignment 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Seward  remarkably  omits  to 
state  the  whole  case.  He  says  that  the  people 
of  the  late  rebel  States  were  invited  to  establish 
the  necessary  State  governments  upon  the  basis 
of  loyalty  and  fidelity,  of  which  proper  practi- 
cal tests  were  provided,  namely,  acceptance  of 
emancipation ; the  repudiation  of  the  rebel 
debt ; the  abrogation  of  rebel  laws ; and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  iron-clad  oath.  lie  adds  that 
the  President  did  not  make  those  governments ; 
that  he  merely  “suggested;”  and  that  the  pop- 
ular action  was  spontaneous.  This  is  certain- 
ly not  an  accurate  statement.  Was  the  Presi- 
dent’s North  Carolina  proclamation  a mere  sug- 
gestion ? Did  he  not  expressly  disfranchise  at 
his  pleasure  fourteen  classes  of  persons  who  had 
formerly  voted  ? Did  not  those  who  voted  de- 
rive all  their  authority  to  vote  from  him?  It 
was  not  a spontaneous  action  of  the  former  vot- 
ers of  the  States ; still  less  was  it  an  act  of  the 
people,  for  in  the  mean  while  the  slaves  had 
become  freedmen,  and  could  not  be  omitted  in 
any  fair  use  of  the  word  people. 

But  were  the  practical  tests  satisfied  ? Does 
Mr.  Seward  sincerely  think  that  the  manner 
in  which  emancipation  was  acknowledged  was 
satisfactory?  Does  he  think  that  the  Black 
Codes  prove  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions? If  he  does,  he  permits  himself  to  be 
deceived,  as  he  was  when  he  supposed  the  slave- 
holders would  not  attempt  the  forcible  over- 
throw of  the  Government ; and  he  shows  again 
that  for  him  history  tells  the  story  of  an  aris- 
tocracy in  vain.  Mr.  Seward  forgets  to  state 
that  Congress  did  not  instantly  interfere,  but 
waited  to  see  whether  the  rebel  States  fairly 
satisfied  the  tests ; although  he  acknowledges 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government,  not  of 
the  President,  to  initiate  the  work,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  deny  that  Congress  might  justly 
have  protested  at  once  against  such  an  assump- 
tion of  power.  Mr.  Seward  says  that  the  con- 
stitutions adopted  were  the  best  attainable  at 
the  time,  and  should  have  been  left  to  the  fu- 
ture and  to  growing  intelligence  and  virtue.  In 
other  words,  he  says  that  the  freedmen  should 
have  been  left  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  masters 
who  began  by  framing  Black  Codes.  It  is  an 
inconceivable  folly. 

Mr.  Seward  says  further,  that  if  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  Democratic  leaders  to  elevate  their 
party  to  the  plane  of  a true  loyalty  had  suc- 
ceeded, all  the  sins  of  the  party  would  have 
dropped  like  Christian’s  pack ; and  he  would 
have  willingly  seen  it  supplant  in  power  the 
party  that  has  saved  the  Union  and  emanci- 
pated the  slave,  and  whose  cause  from  the  be- 
ginning has  been  the  cause  of  human  nature 
itself.  In  Mr.  Seward’s  opinion  the  party  of 
all  the  disaffected  would  have  been  a truer 
Union  party ; the  party  of  all  the  haters  of  the 
negro  would  have  been  a better  liberty  party ; 
the  party  of  the  ignorant  and  lawless  would 
have  been' a safer  Conservative  party;  if  it  had 
only  been  a little  more  cunning.  The  one  vir- 
tue of  the  action  of  that  party  last  summer  was 
that  its  platform  was  a declaration  of  its  real 
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faith,  and  its  candidates  were  proper  represent- 
atives of  its  real  purpose.  It  is  pleasant  to 
have  at  the  close  of  a canvass  so  intensely  ex- 
citing the  complete  justification  of  the  policy 
of  Congress  which  Mr.  Seward  unconsciously 
makes  in  arraigning  it.  If  this  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Cabinet,  its  case  is  more  utterly 
without  reason  than  had  been  imagined. 

Mr.  Seward  ends  his  speech  by  a happy  an- 
ticipation of  his  return  as  a private  citizen  to 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  expressed  with 
singular  felicity.  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  he 
justly  congratulates  himself  in  the  opening  of 
his  speech  in  saying : “I  have  reason  to  thank 
God,  indeed,  that  neither  age  nor  indulgence 
nor  casualty  has  brought  me  to  great  decrepi- 
tude, as  persons  have  sometimes  imagined.” 


rest  upon  injustice?  And  although  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli’s cry  may  arouse  the  ignorant  and  the 
' dull,  it  can  only  inspire  the  intelligent  and  cour- 
ageous to  a steady  support  of  the  Liberal  pol- 
icy. The  attitude  of  the  Tories  in  England  is 
that  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  country, 
and  hence  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  pa- 
pers here  with  the  English  Tories.  They  both 
hold  tenaciously  to  an  exposed  and  flagrant  in- 
justice. They  both  insist  that  injustice  and 
the  public  welfare  are  identical.  They  both 
claim  to  be  conservative  because  they  resist  the 
most  necessary  progress  and  the  most  obvious 
improvement.  But  the  English  Liberals  are 
very  confident,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
shall  soon  see  Mr.  Gladstone  Prime  Minister 
and  the  beginning  of  radical  reform  in  Ireland. 


of  either  party  will  agree  that  fraud  should  be 
prevented  by  every  proper  means,  and  the  great 
source  of  fraud  is  the  naturalization  mill.  '•  The 
thing  that  should  be  guarded  with  the  most 
jealous  care  in  this  country  is  the  ballot.  Hav- 
ing determined  the  conditions  upon  which  men 
shall  become  voters,  it  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance that  those  conditions  should  be  observed, 
or  the  will  of  the  people  will  surely  be  defeated. 
Fraud  at  the  polls  is  poison  in  the  very  springs 
of  the  government. 

The  Republican  party,  having  the  power,  is 
responsible  to  the  country  for  a correction  of 
some  of  the  flagrant  evils  resulting  from  our 
present  system  of  naturalization.  Congress 
should  take  up  the  whole  subject  and  amend 
the  laws  in  the  light  of  terrible  experience. 
The  power  of  naturalization  should  be  vested 
by  the  Government  in  the  national  courts  only. 
The  spectacle  in  some  of  the  courts  of  this 
State,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a disgrace 
to  the  country.  The  shamelessness  of  certain 
judges  stains  the  bench  and  the  bar.  The  in- 
famies of  the  worst  days  of  a sycophantic  ju- 
diciary are  revived  in  some  of  those  courts, 
whose  judges  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  most 
degraded  population,  and  who  ceaselessly  pan- 
der to  their  master.  The  absurdity,  the  trag- 
edy, of  elective  judges  has  not  yet  invaded  the 
national  judiciary.  A United  States  judge  need 
not  flatter  the  criminals  at  his  bar  in  order  to 
secure  his  re-election  to  the  bench.  Such  men 
may  therefore  bo  trusted  with  the  processes  of 
naturalization ; and  nothing  but  a court  of  the 
United  States  should  be  authorized  to  make 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  the  laws  also  require  careful 
examination.  Bearing  the  object  of  such  laws 
constantly  in  mind,  the  regulations  should  be  ad- 
justed to  attain  the  object.  They  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  and 
common -sense,  and  not  merely  theoretically. 
One  point  which  it  is  plainly  necessary  to  secure 
is  a certain  and  long  period  between  the  natu- 
ralization and  the  right  of  voting.  Let  us  not 
consent  to  be  swindled  out  of  our  government ; 
and  let  every  body  understand  that  when  he 
comes  to  settle  in  America  he  can  have  no  vote 
except  upon  conditions  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  votes  of 
all  the  people.  The  process  of  reconstruction 
will  require  only  to  be  carefully  watched  by 
Congress  and  the  people  that  its  purpose  may 
not  be  defeated.  But  the  subject  of  natural- 
ization may  very  properly  command  the  earliest 
and  most  careful  consideration.  In  adjusting 
it  wisely  Congress  will  defend  the  country 
against  one  of  the  plainest  perils.  In  avoiding 
or  neglecting  it  Congress  exposes  constitutional 
government  to  the  most  dangerous  trial,  as  wa 
show  elsewhere. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Eefotib  the  publication  of  this  journal  the  Presiden- 
tial election  will  have  been  decided.  There  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  those  States  which  in  the  Oc- 
tober  elections  gave  Republican  majorities  will  give 
as  full,  and,  in  some  cases,  larger  majorities  on  No- 
vember 8d.  New  York  State  seems,  as  we  write, 
rather  donbtful,  by  reason  of  the  immense  number  of 
naturalized  voters  in  this  city,  most  of  whom  will,  of 
coarse,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  As  to  the  grand 
result,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  recent  disturbances  in  Louisiana  indicate  the 
spirit  and  disposition  of  the  Southern  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  For  several  days  Seymour  and 
Blair  clubs  have  held  the  city  of  New  Orleans  at  their 
mercy.  The  houses  and  stores  of  Union  men  have 
been  sacked  and  robbed ; Republican  club-rooms  have 
been  broken  into,  and  their  furniture  destroyed ; and 
banners  have  been  paraded  in  the  streets  with  inscrip, 
tions  upon  them  threatening  “ Death  to  Grant !"  and 
“Death  to  Niggers!"  The  municipal  authorities  have 
been  set  at  defiance,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
for  Governor  Warmoth  to  appeal  to  General  Rousseau 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  parishes 
of  Jefferson,  St.  Bernard,  and  Orleans.  The  negroes 
in  New  Orleans  dare  not  venture  upon  the  streets, 
and  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  remove  colored 
policemen  from  the  metropolitan  force.  All  well- 
known  Union  men  and  all  negroes  in  the  city  are  ex- 
posed to  threats  of  violence.  Many  colored  men  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Democratic  “ Innocents." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States  under  the 
new  Government  will  be  Seftor  Maurlcio  Lopez  Rob- 
erts, one  of  the  most  active  of  the  revolutionists,  and 
a member  of  the  Union-Liberal  party.  No  permanent 
form  of  government  has  as  yet  been  derided  upon ; that 
will  be  left  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  the  18th 
of  October  the  Junta  promulgated  its  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  a plebiscite  (or  popular  vote),  without  pre- 
vious ripe  deliberation,  would  not  be  an  expression  of 
the  reasoning  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  therefore  the 
important  question  of  the  moment  must  be  left  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Most  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  favor  a constitutional  monarchy. 

Items  about  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  are  flooding 
the  newspapers.  She  weighs  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds,  unless  her  recent  troubles  have  caused 
her  to  lose  flesh.  Her  two  eldest  daughters  are  very 
handsome  girls,  but  she  herself  has  become  very 
homely,  ana  the  contrast  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ters is  striking.  The  Queen’s  husband  is  said  to  be 
the  very  embodiment  of  stupidity.  Queen  Isabella 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  Paris  on  the  oth  lust. 

Louis  Napoleon,  after  having  tried  peace-Cougresses 
in  times  past  without  success  has  gone,  it  is  said,  into 
map-making.  He  has  issued  maps  to  show  “ that  the 
second  empire  has  strictly  regarded  its  frontiers,  as 
laid  down  in  treaties  with  neighboring  powers.”  This 
explanation  is  thought  to  cover  the  Emperor’s  aban- 
donment of  a war  policy.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  old  map-maker  is  so  well  satisfied. 

Two  scientific  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole  are 
now  fitting  out  in  Europe  — one  at  Bremen,  under 
Petermann,  and  the  other  at  Havre,  under  Lambert. 

The  earthquakings  still  continue.  Other  shocks 
have  been  experienced  at  San  Francisco ; on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  October  a shock  was  felt  in  Chili,  but  no 
damage  was  done;  and  within  a few  days  we  have 
heard  of  slight  shocks  in  Ireland  and  England. 

The  new  Queen  of  Madagascar,  although  she  has  not 
yet  espoused  Christianity,  has  abolished  idol-worship 
iu  that  island. 
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ENGLAND  IN  IRELAND. 

Now  that  our  election  is  over  we  can  attend 
more  carefully  to  that  in  England.  It  is  there 
as  it  was  here,  an  election  of  peculiar  import- 
ance, for  a great  policy  depends  upon  it,  a re- 
markable step  in  British  legislation.  There  is 
no  greater  blunder  or  crime  in  the  history  of 
England  than  its  government  of  Ireland.  The 
usual  good  sense  of  the  race  has  utterly  deserted 
its  councils  whenever  Ireland  was  concerned. 

It  has  been  a sore  and  a pest  for  centuries,  un- 
til the  public  opinion  of  England  became  so 
morbid  that  reasonable  or  even  decent  conduct 
became  impossible,  and  its  Irish  policy  has  been 
a policy  of  hate  and  exasperation.  In  this 
country  we  have  a peculiar  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  vast  emigration  from  Ireland  is 
due  to  the  English  policy,  and  has  had  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  our  politics.  The  enor- 
mous number  of  refugees  or  emigrants  from 
Ireland  who  have  come  to  this  country  have 
made  a class  of  citizens  whose  favor  has  been 
sought  in  the  most  unscrupulous  way  and  for 
the  most  disastrous  ends.  The  peril  of  the  in- 
fluence of  so  large  and  so  imperfectly  instructed 
a foreign  element  in  our  politics  has  more  than 
once  excited  a vehement  and  imposing  protest 
in  the  form  of  an  “American”  party,  which, 
however,  could  have  but  a momentary  suprem- 
acy, because  it  was  essentially  un-American  in 
its  principle  and  tendency. 

If,  however,  the  British  Government  should 
adopt  an  Irish  policy  which  tended  to  keep  the 
people  of  that  island  at  home — if  the  system  of 
laws  were  so  adjusted  that  the  chances  of  a poor 
man  were  as  fair  there  as  here,  the  emigration 
•would  naturally  decline.  We  could  then  more 
readily  and  with  less  danger  assimilate  the  large 
foreign  element  of  our  population,  and  our  ex- 
pansion in  that  manner  would  be  natural  and 
not  abnormal  as  it  now  is.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  organs  of  what  is  called  the 
Democracy  in  this  country  favor  the  Tory  rath- 
er than  the  Liberal  party  in  England.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  are  not  favorites 
of  our  Democratic  newspapers,  because  those 
gentlemen  represent  a policy  which  would 
tend  to  make  Ireland  contented,  and  con- 
sequently to  diminish  the  emigration  upon 
which  the  Democratic  party  in  this  country  so 
confidently  depends.  The  Fenians  are  also  un- 
derstood to  prefer  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Tory  Prime 
Minister,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wishes  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland,  and  the  preference  of  the 
Fenians  is  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  feeling 
that  any  policy  which  tends  to  satisfy  Ireland 
will  make  the  Fenian  hope  of  Irish  independ- 
ence of  England  more  visionary  than  ever.  If 
this  be  true,  it  shows  only  that  Fenianism  loves 
Ireland  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

Gladstone  and  Bright  represent  the  return 
of  the  English  mind  to  reason  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land. The  removal  of  the  vast  and  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland— 
an  injustice  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages — must  be 
followed  by  a general  consideration  and  correc- 
tion of  all  the  abuses  of  the  Irish  policy.  Fred- 
erick Docgla8S  says,  with  profound  truth, 
that  all  that  the  colored  man  in  this  country 
wants,  is  to  be  made  fully  equal  before  the  law, 
and  then  let  alone ; let  alone  by  friend  and  foe, 
let  alone  by  the  Government  and  by  the  Kn- 
Klux  Klan;  but  of  course  not  abandoned  by 
the  Government  to  the  tormentor ; let  alone  to 
take  their  chance  under  equal  laws  and  with  a 
fair  opportunity.  This  is  common-sense,  and 
therefore  the  highest  practical  statesmanship. 
And  it  is  just  as  true  of  Ireland  as  it  is  of  the 
negro.  Make  it  wholly  equal  under  the  law, 
cease  to  discriminate  against  it  in  any  manner, 
and  Ireland  will  begin  to  recover  from  the  griev- 
ous distemper  of  centuries  of  misgovernment 
and  injustice. 

This  is  really  the  question  which  is  submitted 
to  the  English  voters  at  this  election.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli pleads  against  it  that  it  is  the  beginning 
of  an  overthrow  of  the  whole  British  system ; 
and  undoubtedly  it  is  so,  so  far  as  that  system  I 
is  essentially  unjust.  But  it  is  a poor  argument 
against  the  cure  of  one  disease  that  it  will  in- 
fallibly lead  to  the  cure  of  others.  The  British 
system  is  already  condemned  in  the  British  con- 
science, and  its  change  is  inevitable,  and  is 
merely  a question  of  time.  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
compelled  to  throw  himself  upon  the  old  Tory 
policy  and  cry  that  church  and  state  are  in 
danger.  But  if  simple  and  palpable  justice 
upon  one  point  in  Ireland  endangers  the  En- 
. glisli  church  and  state,  is  it  not  plain  that  they 


WILL  THERE  BE  A REPUBLIC  IN 
SPAIN? 

The  other  point  of  interest  in  Europe  is 
Spain,  and  events  in  that  country  will  now  he 
watched  with  the  utmost  curiosity.  The  ro- 
mantic popularity  of  General  Brim,  which  re- 
calls that  of  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  is  probably 
surprising  to  those  to  whom  the  General’s  name 
is  not  familiar.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
he  has  not  the  same  kind  of  hold  upon  the 
Spanish  heart  that  Garibaldi  has  upon  the 
Italian.  Prim  is  the  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  and  has  made  more  than  one  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  has  done  it, 
of  course,  in  the  name  of  the  people.  But  he 
is  not  one  of  the  European  Democracy,  and 
has  never  yet  been  saluted  as  a brother  by 
Victor  Hugo.  We  certainly  do  not  say  this 
to  disparage  him,  but  to  indicate  his  position. 
General  Prim  is  a nobleman  and  an  ambitious 
soldier,  and  the  recognized  chief  of  an  unprec- 
edentedly successful  revolution  in  his  country. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  move- 
ments in  history,  and  it  leaves  this  chief  tem- 
porarily at  the  head  of  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious nation.  The  victory  has  not  been  won 
with  the  cry  of  a republic,  but  merely  with  that 
of  misgovernment  by  a monarchy.  “I  am 
fighting  against  the  Bourbons,  not  against  a 
monarchy,”  said  General  Prim,  upon  landing. 
The  question,  however,  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a vote  of  the  people  of  the  country  whether  the 
form  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  person 
of  the  governor,  shall  be  changed. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  revolution 
had  been  directed  merely  against  the  person  of 
the  monarch,  the  rights  of  the  reigning  house 
would  have  been  respected  and  a successor 
sought  in  the  nearest  of  kin  who  was  the  least 
obnoxious.  But  no  such  step  has  been  taken. 
The  whole  system  of  government  was  set  aside, 
and  the  Junta  which  assumed  and  exercised 
power  submit  the  question  of  the  restoration  of 
the  system  to  the  popular  vote.  The  result  of 
such  an  election  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  fore- 
tell, but  it  is  very  easy  to  see  what  must  be 
some  of  the  most  powerful  influences  that  will 
control  it.  The  Spaniards  are  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.  The  power  of  the  priest- 
hood is  probably  stronger  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country,  stronger  than  in  Italy,  which,  al- 
though the  seat  of  the  Papacy,  has  been  much 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  modern 
thought.  The  vote  of  the  people,  therefore, 
will  be  very  much  controlled  by  the  priests,  and 
the  Roman  Church  can  not  heartily  love  a re- 
public and  republican  influences,  which  tend  to 
absolute  liberty  of  thought  and  religious  inde- 
pendence. The  priestly  power,  therefore,  will 
unquestionably  demand  a restoration  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  purely  aristocratic  influence  in  Spain, 
also,  is  very  strong,  and  will  be  felt  in  the  same 
direction,  nnd  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
prospect  i f a republic  would  appear  to  be  less 
promising.  It  is  easy  to  see,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a very  general  incredulity  upon  the  subject. 
A Spanish  republic  seems  to  many  minds  as 
preposterous  as  an  Irish  republic.  The  coun- 
try is  not  ready  for  it,  we  are  told.  The  people 
have  not  been  educated  to  the  proper  point. 
And  yet  how  is  a nation  ever  educated  for  self- 
government  except  by  the  experiment?  Do 
kings  and  aristocracies  teach  the  people  to  dis- 
pense with  kings  and  aristocracies?  There 
seem  to  bo  two  parties  arising  in  Spain,  one 
declaring  for  a constitutional  monarchy  and  the 
other  for  a republic.  The  chances  are  certainly 
in  favor  of  the  success  of  the  former.  But  the 
feeling  for  a truly  popular  government  may  yet 
surprise  the  country,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  Spain  is  not  as  ripe  for  a republic  as 
for  a constitutional  monarchy. 


AMENDING  THE  NATURALIZA- 
TION LAWS. 

Tnc  enormous  frauds  which  were  undoubt- 
edly practiced  at  the  late  election,  and  at  the 
previous  one  in  October,  both  in  this  State  and 
city  and  elsewhere,  is  a subject  in  which  every 
good  citizen  is  profoundly  interested.  What- 
ever may  be  a man’s  opinion  of  the  relative  re- 
sponsibility of  the  two  parties  — whether  he 
thinks  that  both  are  equally  to  blame,  that  each 
commands  the  same  number  of  “miscreants,” 
and  is  equally  willing  to  cheat  at  the- polls — 
which  we  do  not  believe— yet  every  honest  man 
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j BARON  YON  BEUST. 

The  great  and  remarkable  changes 
•which  Baron  von  Beust  has  already 
effected  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the 
Hapsbcrgs  during  less  than  two 
years  are  known  to  all  the  world; 
and  few  will  deny  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  hopes  of  Austria  to  obtain 
a thorough  political  regeneration  and 
a truly  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment stand  or  fall  with  the  Beust 
Ministry. 

Frederick  Ferdinand  Baron 
von  Beust,  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  Imperi- 
al Royal  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  of  the  Emperor’s  household,  was 
born  at  Dresden,  on  January  13, 

180!) — the  same  year  in  which  the 
battle  of  Wagram  was  fought.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  home, 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a daughter  of  the  Sax- 
on Conference  Minister,  Von  Car- 
lowitz.  When  thirteen  years  of 
age  (1822)  he  was  sent  to  the 
“Krenz”  (Cross)  school  at  Dresden, 
and  thence  he  went,  in  182(1,  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Professors 
Eichhorn,  Heeren,  and  Sarto- 
rics,  which  aroused  in  his  mind  a 
predilection  for  diplomatic  and  po- 
litical studies.  After  having  for  two 
more  years  studied  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  he  passed  his  examina- 
tions in  law  and  political  science  in 
1829.  Returning  to  Dresden,  he 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Min- 
istry for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1831.  In 
1832  he  entered  upon  a traveling  tom- 
through  Switzerland,  England,  and 
France.  Upon  his  return,  in  1836, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Berlin,  where  he  staid  two 
years.  From  Berlin  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1 841  he  was  recalled 
and  sent  to  Munich  as  Charge-d’ Af- 
faires of  Saxony.  In  that  capital  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Bavarian 
Lieutenant-General  Baron  von  Jor- 
dan, a young  lady  of  rare  beauty, 
whose  portrait  at  that  time  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  gems  in 
the  gallery  of  celebrated  female  beau- 
ties established  by  King  Ludwig. 

In  1848  Baron  von  Beust  occupied 
the  post  of  Resident  Minister  of  Sax- 
ony in  London.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  in  that  year  he  was 
summoned  to  Dresden  by  the  King ; 
but  events  having  anticipated  the 
plans  of  his  Majesty,  Baron  von 
Beust  returned  to  London,  and  was 
shortly  afterward  appointed  Embassador  of  Sax- 
ony at  Berlin. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  Braun  Ministry,  in 
February,  1849,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  refusal  of  the  King 
to  sanction  the  German  Constitution  of  March  28, 


wig -Holstein  to  assist  in  the  war 
against  Denmark.  Soon  afterward, 
order  having  been  restored,  a Minis- 
try was  reconstructed,  in  which  the 
Baron  had  charge  of  the  port-folios  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship, 
the  latter  of  which  he  exchanged 
three  years  later  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  He  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity  of  the  country, 
while  he  adopted  in  other  respects  a 
liberal  policy,  and  protected  the  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

Always  enjoying  a great  popularity 
and  the  confidence  not  only  of  the 
Saxon  people,  but  of  other  Liberal 
Germans,  Baron  von  Beust’s  repu- 
tation rose  to  still  greater  brilliancy 
when,  in  1864,  he  was,  in  deference 
to  the  national  wish  of  all  Germany, 
sent  to  London  by  the  Federal  Diet 
as  their  special  plenipotentiary  and 
representative  of  the  German  con- 
federation in  the  conference  upon  the 
Danish  affairs ; and  the  German  peo- 
ple went  so  far  in  their  grateful  rec- 
ognition of  his  patriotic  efforts  as  to 
commence  on  his  return  a national 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing him  a testimonial  in  the  shape  of 
a mansion  and  an  estate. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  King 
J ohn  of  Saxony,  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Prussia,  two  years 
ago,  was  compelled  to  dismiss  Baron 
von  Beust,  his  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  the  Interior.  There 
was  no  fear  on  the  part  of  Prussia 
that  this  Saxon  statesman  might  be- 
come dangerous  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  he  was  accused  of  “spe- 
cial malevolence  and  ill-will”  toward 
Prussia.  Such  at  least  was  the  ex- 
planation then  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment organs  at  Berlin.  The  King 
of  Saxony,  as  is  well  known,  relieved 
the  Baron  from  his  functions  as  Min- 
ister of  State  at  Dresden  with  a deep 
regret,  expressed  in  a very  touching 
letter.  Asa  sort  of  recompense,  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Saxony  exerted  his 
influence  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  in 
Von  Beust's  behalf,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  good  offices  the  Baron 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

When  Baron  von  Beust  entered 
the  Austrian  service  he  found  that 
empire  completely  disorganized.  The 
catastrophe  of  1866  had  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of,  apparently, 
almost  inevitable  ruin.  The  Aus- 
trian statesmen  were  helpless;  the 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disgust- 
ed, the  finances  were  bordering  on  a state  of 
bankruptcy,  the  fabric  of  the  State  was  tottering, 
and  every  thing  seemed  passing  into  the  last  stage 
of  dissolution.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for 
Baron  von  Beust  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  en- 
tire reform  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
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1849,  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort, brought  about  a change  in  the  Ministry', 
Baron  von  Beust  and  the  War  Minister,  Von 
Rabenhorst,  being  the  only  Ministers  remain- 
ing to  conduct  the  affairs  ot  the  State.  The 
King  fled  to  Kdnigstein,  and  the  insurrectionists 


having  established  a provisional  government  in 
the  capital,  Baron  von  Beust  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  solicit  the  military  assistance  of  Prussia 
to  subdue  the  revolt,  as  the  armed  force  of  Sax- 
ony was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  a whole  army 
corps  of  hers  having  been  dispatched  to  Schles- 
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state.  So  early  as  De- 
cember, 1866,  he  went 
to  Pesth,  in  order  to 
become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Hungary  and 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
kingdom,  with  a view  of 
paving  the  way  for  a re- 
conciliation between  Aus- 
tria and  the  Hungarian 
nation.  Being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that 
an  arrangement  could 
only  be  achieved  on  a 
legal  basis,  he  saw,  with 
a characteristically  keen 
perception,  that  such  a 
basis  could  only  be  estab- 
lished, on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  restoration  of  the 
Hungarian  Constitution, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
revivification  of  the  sus- 
pended February  Consti- 
tution for  the  kingdoms 
and  countries  of  Austria 
situated  on  this  side  of 
the  Leitha.  This  double 
object  he  accomplished 
with  such  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice that  he  did  not  even 
avail  himself  of  the  in- 
contestable constitution- 
al right  of  dissolving  the 
Diets  which  had  been 
elected  under  totally  dif- 
ferent political  organ  iza-  . 
tions,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  predecessors. 

Yet  his  policy  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to 
that  of  Count  Belcre- 
di,  inasmuch  as  he  at- 
tempted a compromise  in  me  direction  only — 
namely,  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  and  by 
inaugurating  a truly  Liberal  regime  in  l>oth  halves 
of  the  empire,  with  complete  autonomy  for  Hun- 
gary. Baron  von  Becst  perceived  that  in  the 
task  before  him  he  could  only  succeed  with  the 
assistance  of  that  party  which  supported  the  idea 
of  political  reform  and  concentrated  all  its  labors 
upon  the  introduction  of  Liberal  institutions  and 
the  consolidation  of  a firm  and  durable  organiza- 
tion of  the  Monarchy. 

His  first  great  victory  was  the  pacification  of 
Hungary,  which  he  achieved  by  simply  acceding 
to  the  just  demands  of  that  heroic  nation.  Next, 
a liberal  constitutional  rule  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Sovereign ; and  advisers  of  the  Crown  were 
chosen  by  him  whom  the  representatives  of  the 
people  trusted  and  supported.  Moreover,  the 
Kaiser’s  assent  has  been  given  to  measures  where- 
by the  Concordat  was  virtually  abrogated  and  a 
full  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  extend- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  to  every  Austrian  subject. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


The  home  of  our  little  heroine  was  on  one  of 
those  streets  which  cross  the  great  metropolis 
in  the  vicinity  of  Five  Points.  Narrow  and  tall 
and  crowded  were  the  houses,  with  their  groups 
of  dirty  children  on  the  low  steps,  with  the  carts 
jolting  over  the  rough  stones  of  the  narrow  street, 
with  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  soiled  and  mouldy, 
and  their  tops  hung  with  clothes  to  dry  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  chimney-pots.  There  was  a narrow 
brick  archway  leading  from  the  street  to  the  sec- 
ond row  of  tenement  houses  built  in  the  back- 
yards of  the  first,  and  where  dirt  and  darkness 
did  not  rent  so  high.  The  alley  under  the  arch- 
way was  narrow,  and  margined  next  the  wall  by 
rivulets  of  mud,  which  were  generally  an  inch 
deep  in  stagnant  soap-suds.  A rain  was  falling, 
and  the  little  boys  who  had  been  playing  trap- 
ball  all  day,  by  making  a fragment  of  whittled 
pine  fly  up  in  lieu  of  a ball,  now  sought  the 
shelter  of  arch  or  doorways,  and  crowded  among 


the  ragged  girls  and  babies  who  had  been  there 
before.  The  rain  only  made  the  mud  more  fluid, 
and  seemed  to  extract  from,  and  awake  in,  the  air 
a mild  odor  of  decayed  cabbage-leaves.  Here 
and  there  the  white  peel  of  a turnip  coiled  itself 
on  the  ground  like  an  earth-worm,  and  the  red 
fragments  of  tomato-skins  looked  like  spots  of 
blood. 

It  was  in  the  top  story  or  attic  of  one  of  these 
retired  houses,  that  a single  room,  fronting  on 
the  open  windows  of  the  house  in  front,  served 
as  the  home  of  Mrs.  Eve,  her  husband,  little 
Eva,  who  was  nine  years  old,  and  two  younger 
children.  Mrs.  Eve  had  been  a handsome  young 
Irish  chamber-maid,  and  had  married  Dennis 
Eve,  a porter  in  a dry-goods  store,  twelve  years 
before.  Her  husband  had  always  had  his  Satur- 
day night  spree,  and  his  hot  toddy  at  home  on 
Sunday  mornings.  The  smell  of  the  steaming 
beverage,  coupled  with  his  repeated  invitations, 
had  been  irresistible,  and  Evaline,  his  wife,  soon 
; learned  to  love  strong  drink  as  well  as  her  hus- 


. band  did,  and  to  use  it 
with  even  less  judgment. 

Eva,  with  her  fair  skin, 
curly  chestnut  hair,  and 
blue  eyes,  was  the  pride 
and  pet  of  the  family. 
Johnny  had  been  crippled 
by  being  pushed  from  a 
street  car  by  a rude  con- 
ductor; but  was  still  a 
news-boy,  and  now  near- 
ly eight  years  old.  Little 
Susan  had  been  vaccin- 
ated in  her  babyhood  by 
one  of  those  barnacle 
physicians  who  cling  to 
city  governments,  and 
take  the  care  of  the  poor 
by  contract,  at  so  much 
a street.  He  had  inocu- 
lated her  with  the  poison 
of  the  scrofula,  and  spoil- 
ed her  health  and  beauty 
forever.' 

Ever  since  Eva  could 
remember,  her  home  had 
been  much  the  same. 
Sometimes  her  father 
would  have  spells  of  good 
resolution,  and  pay  the 
rent,  and  provide  his 
family  with  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a day 
for  food.  Sometimes  he 
would  bring  home  no 
money  for  a week,  and 
then  all  the  children  and 
their  mother  would  go 
and  eat  at  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  and 
I pawn  the  second-hand 
| clothing  given  them 
there  to  pay  the  rent. 
This  was  eight  dollars  a 
month  for  their  vermin- 
haunted  room.  When  there  was  money  fire 
was  kept  iu  the  little  stove,  and  cooking  and 
washing  done.  When  there  was  none  the  fire 
died  out,  and  clothes  went  dirty.  Sometimes 
the  money  for  food  and  fire  was  taken  by  the 
mother  to  the  corner  beer-shop,  and  then  she 
would  forbid  the  children  to  go  for  the  food  of 
charity,  and  would  complain  to  all  comers  that 
the  rich  gave  most  to  beggars  and  negroes,  and 
neglected  “ respectable  housekeepers.”  After  a 
spree  of  the  wife  the  husband  generally  staid 
from  home  a day  or  two,  and  Johnny  would 
make  a profit  of  five  or  six  pennies  a day  by 
risking  himself  again  on  the  moving  cars ; 
and  Eva  had  a fragment  of  a barrel-head  with 
holes  bored  in  it,  which  was  her  flower-stand. 
She  could  buy  one  tuberose  and  two  leaves  of 
geranium  for  four  cents,  when  she  had  the  four 
cents,  and  could  sell  them  for  five.  So  she  pass- 
ed through  the  ever-hurrying  crowd  of  Broad- 
way, and  in  and  out  of  the  shops  and  stores  of 
the  most  kind  of  the  merchants,  a little,  ragged, 
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E ale-faced  flower-girl.  Tens  of  thousands  see  of  bread,  ask  mo  if  I am  going  to  trade  it  for  a 
er  kind  every  day  who  never  think  of  following  dram — I don’t  go  to.  Poor  people  have  feelings 
them  to  their  homes.  _ if  they  are  poor,  and  an  insult  goes  as  deep  into 

On  the  rainy  day  in  question  all  of  this  fami-  us  as  if  our  bosoms  was  covered  with  lace.  May- 
Iy  were  huddled  in  their  small  room.  The  win-  bo  it  hurts  us  a little  worse  when  we  deserve  it 
dows  had  the  dirty  glass  let  down  to  keep  out  a little.  But  I hate  to  go  to  the  Episcopal 
the  damp,  and  there  wns  a heavy  steam  from  House.  It  takes  three  thousand  dollars  a month, 
the  hot  soap-suds  of  the  wash-tub.  Eva  had  Mr.  Halliday  tells  me,  to  feed  the  hundred  or  so 
just  been  telling,  for  the  twentieth  timq,  about  children  that  lodge  there,  and  the  three  hundred 
the  gentleman  in  shining  broadcloth,  and  the  more  women  and  children  who  eat  there  three 
oung  lady  in  silks  and  soft  laces,  who  had  met  times  a dav.  Other  shops  shut  up,  and  other 
er  at  the  Sunday-school,  and  asked  her  if  she  schools  and  churches  have  summer  vacations, 
would  like  to  go  and  live  with  them.  The  very  but  they  never  shut  the  doors  day  nor  night ; and 
idea  had  been  like  a fairy  tale  to  her,  and  opened  I tell  you  it  makes  me  cry  when  I hear  them  lit- 
indistinct  visions  of  clean  doorways  above  mar-  tie  children  set  there  and  sing: 
ble  steps,  of  lighted  rooms  with  frescoed  and  «» won’t  shut  the  door  against  one  of  Christ's 
pictured  walls ; and — greatest  mystery  of  all — poor, 

every  body  sitting  down  to  warm,  comfortable  Though  you  bring  every  child  in  the  city.' " 
meals  three  times  a day.  In  the  midst  of  her  The  visitor  asked,  4 4 Do  they  really  do  so  much 
glowing  description  of  these  wonderful  friends  good  as  that  ? But  I suppose’  they  have  a plenty 
6he  paused  suddenly  and  exclaimed, 4 4 Oh,  mam-  of  money.  ” 

ma,  there  they  come  now  1”  4 4 Indeed  they  don’t,”  was  her  quick  reply. 

Sure  enough,  picking  their  way  through  the  “They  don’t  have  any  money  hardly  but  what 
filth  of  the  court-yard,  and  besieged  by  a score  comes  from  kind  people,  as  a gift,  and  that  is 
of  the  gamin  of  the  neighborhood  who  thought  uncertain.  It  takes  about  fifteen  hundred  pairs 
such  a phenomenon  must  forebode  them  pennies,  of  shoes  for  all  the  children  of  a winter,  and  a 
came  the  gentleman  and  lady.  His  gray  busi-  sight  of  pants,  and  jackets,  and  stockings,  and 
ness-suit  and  her  dark  water-proof  covering  did  sldrts,  and  little  dresses.  The  most  the  children 
not  exactly  fill  the  Sunday  description ; but  the  get  are  made  out  of  old  clothes  and  boots  and 
umbrella  wa3  certainly  silk,  and  Eva  knew  the  shoes  that  people  send  there;  but  then  they  don’t 
faces.  last  so  long  as  new,  and  children  can’t  eat  old 

She  darted  down  to  serve  as  a pilot  up  the  clothes  and  shoes,  you  know.  I hate  to  go  as  I 
dark,  crooked  stairs,  and  they  were  soon  visible  told  you,  for  they  do  so  much,  it  looks  wrong  to 
in  quite  a ghostly  way  through  the  steam  of  the  seem  to  be  looking  for  more,  and  there  are  peo- 
room.  pie  poorer  than  we,  that  need  help,  and  I seem 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  what  the  child  to  myself  to  be  in  their  way.” 
had  hoped  for,  but  its  consummation  much  more  Th’o  gentleman  had  walked  to  the  window, 
difficult  than  she  or  they  had  supposed.  Mrs.  and  his  voice  was  somewhat  husky  as  he  asked, 
Eve  had  taken  just  enough  spirits  that  morning  44  Would  you  go  to  church  if  you  had  a better 
to  make  her  talk  freely,  and,  from  having  lived  dress  ?” 

at  service  with  great  people,  she  was  confident  44  Oh  yes,  I’ll  be  powerful  religious  if  you  hire 
of  her  power  to  talk  well.  me  to  be,”  was  her  ready  response. 

“Sure  it  would  be  a powerful  fine  thing  for  44 1 do  not  wish  to  hire  you  to  be  good,  but 
the  diild  to  have  a nice  home,”  said  she;  “it  pray  that  you  may  be,”  was  his  answer,  as  he 
might  bo  the  making  of  her  a fine  lady.  And  placed  a ten-dollar  bill  in  her  hand,  and  turned 
I wish  somebody  would  adopt  mo  and  make  a to  where  his  daughter  was  earnestly  talking  with 
fine  lady  of  me ; I’d  be  after  leaving  my  old  man  little  Eva.  There,  at  least,  poverty  was  not  re- 
pretty quick.”  garded  as  a kind  of  curious  snake,  worth  seeing 

The  young  lady  was  talking  to  little  Eva,  who  but  not  safe  to  touch ; for  the  uncombed  hair  of 
was  in  her  lap,  and  the  gentleman  replied : “You  the  flower-girl  nestled  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
could  not  leave  your  children,  you  know,  and  few  friend ; and  the  gray  eyes  of  the  up-town  beauty 
families  would  want  so  many  new-comers  all  at  were  certainly  in  full  sympathy  with  the  blue 
once.  But  even  if  you  are  never  made  rich  in  ones  of  the  little  pauper  who  looked  in  her  face, 
this  world,  there  is  a chance  to  be  much  more  The  conversation  had  been  going  on  long  enough 

than  a fine  lady  in  heaven.”  to  become  interesting,  and  Carrie  Adams — forthat 

The  face  of  the  woman  was  half  sad,  half  com-  was  the  name  of  the  half  girl,  half  woman— had 

ical,  as  she  replied : 44  Sometimes  I think  so,  and  just  asked,  “ How  do  yon  know,  Eva,  that  Christ 

then  again,  I don’t  know.  It  would  be  nice  to  feels  for  yon  and  for  all  of  us  in  every  trouble?” 

sleep  where  there  is  good  air  and  a plenty  of  44  Because,”  was  the  instant  reply,  “the  Bible 

room,  and  to  be  where  my  little  flower-girl  could  says  that  he  is  touched  with  a feeling  for  our  in- 

get  the  blossoms  free,  and  not  need  to  sell  them,  firmities,  and  was  tempted  in  every  manner  as 
I have  heard  tell  of  the  wonderful  trees  by  the  we  nre,  but  yet  without  sin.” 
beautiful  river  that  bear  twelve  manner  of  fruits  44  Where  do  you  learn  such  things  ?”  asked 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Maybe  they  are  Carrie. 

apples,  and  I like  apples,  but  as  sure  as  I would  “Oh,  I go  to  the  Sabbath-school,  and  good 
reach  for  one,  some  old  woman  at  a ‘stand’  would  men  come  and  talk  to  us,  just  like  easy  short 
say,  ‘Thim  large  fine  ones  is  five  cents.’  And  if  sermons,  and  I remember  all  they  say.” 

I walked  on  the  grass  a policeman  would  order  “Tell  me  some  things  they  sav,  won’t  you?” 
me  to  ‘keep  off!’  and  if  I went  to  sleep  among  asked  the  red  lips  and  the  bright  gray  eyes  both 
the  flowers  they  tell  of,  why  if  I didn’t  get  sent  at  once. 

to  the  station-house  for  it,  I should  be  scared  of  “ Why  last  Sunday  a gentleman  told  us  the 
every  angel  that  come  along,  and  expect  him  to  German  story  about  the  wooden  Christ  in  the 
say:  ‘Come!  you  must  get  out  of  this,  you  marketplace,  that  used  to  get  down  from  the 
know,  if  you  can’t  pay  the  rent !’  It  would  be  place  under  the  lamp  every  night,  and  go  about 
nice  to  have  bread  that  didn’t  cost  so  much  a giving  shoes  to  the  barefoot  children  and  food  to 
bite,  and  not  to  count  the  pennies  before  going  the  starving,  and  mending  the  broken  wagons 
for  a handful  of  coal,  and  have  none  left  to  count  and  tools  of  the  poor  work-people.  Nobody 
when  ye  come  back ; but  1 don’t  believe  much  in  knew  who  did  it  all  for  a long  time,  till  one 
it.  There  may  be  a heaven  for  rich  folks,  but  if  morning  about  day  the  shoemaker  saw  the  place 
the  like  of  us  are  to  have  so  much  good  then,  of  the  image  empty,  and  pretty  soon  saw  the  im- 

why  don’t  we  have  a little  now  ?”  age  come  up  the  street  and  climb  up  to  the  cross 

He  answered  earnestly:  “There  is  generally  again;  and  then  he  knew  it  was  Christ  who  did 
somo  good  reason  why  God  sends  poverty  and  it  all.  The  gentleman  told  us  that  no  image  ever 
suffering  as  either  a trial,  or  a punishment,  or  a did  that,  but  that  the  real  Christ,  when  he  was 
cure ; but  you  hear  of  all  that  in  the  churches,  on  earth,  went  about  doing  good  just  that  way, 
from  much  wiser  men  than  I am.”  only  in  a better  way." 

“The  churches  indeed  !”  exclaimed  she,  with  “Do  you  remember  any  thing  he  did  which 
a little  scornful  laugh.  “And  do  they  want  the  makes  you  love  him  ?”  asked  Carrie, 

likes  of  me,  with  no  bonnet,  and  my  patched  “ Yes,  something  he  told  us  in  the  same  little 

calico,  and  my  hoop-skirt  broken  in  a dozen  talk.  He  said  that  one  day  Jesus  was  walking 
places — do  they  want  me  in  their  soft-cushioned  along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  or  some  place, 
pews,  to  mb  against  their  cloth  and  white  linen,  and  was  dressed  in  that  clean  and  beautiful  white 
and  hear  the  fine  music  and  soft  casv  preaching  robe  which  had  no  seam,  and  which  the  soldiers 
that  they  pay  for?  No  indeed!  lVo  been  to  cast  lots  for  when  he  was  crucified.  His  disciples 
the  doors  more  than  once,  and  I tell  you  the  sex-  all  followed  him,  dressed  in  clean  white  too,  and 
ton  coidd  see  every  body  but  me !”  presently  they  were  met  by  some  women  of  the 

He  looked  troubled,  but  continued  : “That  city,  and  every  woman  had  a child  by  the  hand 
may  be  so,  and  I fear  it  is,  yet  there  arer  free  or  in  her  arms.  Then  the  gentleman  asked  us 
chapels  built  by  nearly  all  the  great  churches,  if  we  thought  they  were  the  children  of  the  rich, 
Trinity  has  one,  Grace  Church  another;  and  be-  and  wore  beautiful  embroidered  dresses  and  silk 
sides  the  free  chapels  every  where  and  the  free  stockings,  and  had  curly  golden  hair,  like  the 
churches  like  St.  Albans,  the  galleries  of  nearly  children  in  the  Park  ? and  when  we  did  not 
all  the  churches  are  open  to  all  strangers.  ” know  he  said  he  thought  not,  and  would  tell 

“An’  you’ll  catch  me  agoing  to  them!”  was  us  why  he  thought  not.  He  said  if  they  were 
her  unexpected  rejoinder.  44  Who  wants  all  the  beautiful  and  clean  children  the  disciples  would 
dandies  in  kid  gloves  and  side  whiskers  to  be  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  Christ  notice 
lookin’  at  the  holes  in  my  stockings  as  I go  slip-  them,  and  even  to  play  with  them  themselves, 
ily-slop  up  the  steps  in  my  old  shoes ; and  who  But  they  were  poor,  and  so  the  disciples  thought : 
wants  to  see  the  one  in  the  pew  before  you  move  4 Well,  now,  our  Master  is  too  kind-hearted ; and 
to  the  far  end  as  if  one  had  the  small-pox,  and  if  he  stops  to  notice  these  dirty  little  things  they 
have  stuck-up  girls  giggle  behind  their  liandker-  will  soil  his  clothes,  and  his  white  robe  will  have 
chiefs  at  the  patches  and  the  dams  on  old  faded  to  be  washed,  and  he  will  have  to  comb  his  head 
clothes  ? Let  alone  the  preacher,  who,  the  min-  with  a fine  comb ; and  then  these  rich  Pharisees 
utc  he  catches  sight  of  a body,  is  sure  to  crack  up  and  Sadducees  are  looking  at  us,  and  will  think 
what  a nice  thing  it  is  to  be  a washer-woman  we  are  low  people  to  associate  with  the  like.’  So 
with  hopes  of  heaven;  as  if  a gold  harp  and  a they  wanted  to  send  the  children  away.” 
white  night-gown  fifty  years  from  now  was  equal  44  Did  Christ  let  them  go  ?”  was  the  suggestive 
to  a beef-steak  and  a cup  of  nice  tea  and  a question. 

warm  bed  just  now ! Let  ’em  build  churches  for  44  No,  he  didn’t ; for  he  took  them  right  in  his 
the  poor  and  fill  ’em  with  rich  folks  as  they  do.  arms,  and  said,  4 Suffer  little  children  to  come 
I reckon  the  poor  will  go,  an’  like  to  go,  w hen  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ; for  of  such  is  the 
they  have  decent  clothes  and  enough  to  eat.”  kingdom  of  heaven.  ’ ” 

44  Do  you  have  the  same  objection  to  the  Divine  44  You  have  a good  memory,  Eva.  But  when 
service  at  the  Missions  and  the  House  of  Indus-  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  with  the  affrighted 
try?”  he  asked.  soldiers  of  Rome  flying  from  the  opening  tomb, 

Her  face  softened  as  she  replied,  “They  are  and  with  all  heaven  bending  to  crown  the  Great 
good  at  6ome  of  those  places.  One  place — w here  Conqueror  of  hell  and  the  grave,  do  you  suppose 
they  tell  my  children  that  I and  their  father  get  he  had  time  to  care  for  poor  people  then  ?” 
drunk,  and  when  J go  for  a bit  of  soap,  or  a loaf  The  blue  e'es  opened  wide  in  wonder  as  she 
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said,  “ I know  he  did ; for  while  the  poor  wo-  say  that  they  intended  to  feed  them  bountifully, 
man  stood  weeping  and  troubled  near  w here  she  and  some  few  would  busy  themselves  with  gath- 
had  seen  the  two  angels  in  the  deserted  tomb,  he  ering  grass  and  tender  herbs  for  them  in  the 
was  sorry  for  her,  and  came  and  asked,  4 Wo-  coldest  days ; but  the  most  part  passed  on,  and 
man,  why  weepcst  thou?’  and  when  she  thought  said  they  were  then  in  great  haste.  When  they 
he  was  the  gardener,  and  asked  to  know  where  had  more  time,  and  the  wind  wus  not  so  cold 
he  had  laid  the  body,  he  only  6aid  4 Mary,’  and  out  there,  they  would  come  and  do  it,  but  not 
she  looked  up  and  knew’  him.  Then  he  knew  then.  Then  the  shepherd  would  look  sorrowful, 
how  sorry  Peter  must  be  because  he  had  denied  and  lead  the  sheep  himself  to  the  greenest  pas- 
him,  and  how  troubled  he  must  be  to  remember  tures  and  stillest  waters;  but  these  were  few  and 
that  last  sad  look  in  the  judgment  hall,  and  so  wide  apart,  and  often  picked  over, 
his  first  message  to  the  disciples  had  Peter’s  Then  Eva  awoke,  and  while  the  dream  was  a 
name  in  it.”  sad  one,  yet  the  face  of  the  shepherd  had  been 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Adams  had  filled  with  tears  so  kind  and  sweet,  she  could  not  avoid  telling  it 
as  ho  listened  and  thought  how  from  the  mouths  all  to  her  sister  and  brother,  and  talking  of  it  to 
of  babes  and  sucklings  God  had  perfect  praise,  her  mother  all  that  day. 

But  willing  to  test  the  memory  and  the  faith  of  She  felt  hardly  strong  enough  to  push  her  way 
the  little  theologian  to  the  uttermost,  he  said,  through  the  hurrying  crowd  of  Broadway,  and 
“Do  you  not  think  that  the  kindness  of  Christ  she  had  a little  cough. 

may  have  been  because  he  had  suffered  so  him-  In  a few  nights  more  she  had  the  same  dream, 
self,  and  so  recently?  Do  you  think  that  after  and  heard  the  same  words  with  the  same  results, 
he  had  been  in  heaven  for  many  years,  among  Again  she  told  her  dream,  and  her  mother  told 
all  the  adoring  angels,  and  had  become  used  to  her  it  was  eating  at  night  made  her  dream.  Eva 
the  diadem  and  equal  glory  of  God’s  only  Son,  thought  she  did  not  eat  enough  to  hurt  her,  but 
that  he  would  stoop  fi’om  that  high  throne  to  talk  did  not  say  so. 

to  one  of  his  old  friends  and  be  as  kind  as  he  A third  time  the  dream  came.  A third  time 
was  ?”  the  lord  of  the  waste  stopped  a sleek  and  well- 

The  questioner  knew  of  but  one  such  instance,  clothed  man  in  the  midst  of  flattery,  and  anx- 
and  was  surprised  that  the  little  girl  knew  it  as  iously  asked,  “Lovest  thou  me?”  The  person 
well  as  he  did.  “Oh,  yes!”  she  said,  “it  was  looked  astonished,  as  others  had  done,  and  said, 
over  sixty  years  after,  and  ninety-six  years  after  4 4 Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ; thou  knowest  that 
Christ  was  born,  that  John — the  one  he  loved,  I love  thee!”  Then  the  shepherd  pointed  to  where 
you  know— saw  him  in  Patmos.  He  writes  about  she  was  lying  with  other  lambs  on  the  hill-side, 
it  himself,  and  says,  when  he  saw  his  face  like  the  and  said,  44  If  ye  love  me,  feed  my  lambs.”  But 
sun,  and  the  seven  stars  in  his  hand,  he  fell  down  the  man,  and  all  others  who  came  by,  were  too 
at  his  feet  as  if  dead ; and  Christ  laid  his  hand  busy  to  attend  to  it  then,  and  the  cold  had  killed 
on  him  and  said,  ‘Pear  not,  I am  the  first  and  all  the  grass.  So  the  shepherd  came  to  her,  with 
the  last : I am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  said,  44  Come,  little  one,  I 
behold,  I am  alive  for  evermore.’”  must  take  you  to  a far  distant  fold,  or  you  will 

“I  wish  that  all  the  children  of  the  land  knew’  perish  here.”  And  he  took  her  to  his  warm 

as  much  of  God  and  his  holy  book  as  you  do,”  bosom  and  hastened  away,  while  she  slept  waim- 
said  Mr.  Adams,  tenderly,  as  he  stooped  and  ly  in  his  mantle.  When  at  last  he  paused  and 
kissed  her.  “Now  we  must  go ; and  your  mo-  loosened  its  folds,  the  cold  waste  and  dark  woods 
ther  tells  me  I may  come  at  three  o’clock  next  were  gone.  There  were  wide  green  meadows 
Sunday,  when  your  papa  will  be  at  home,  and  with  butter-cups  and  daisies  and  sweet  violets — 
see  if  he  will  let  you  live  with  us  and  be  my  other  there  were  blue  murmuring  streams  that  wan- 
child."  dered  through  the  rich  grass,  or  sparkled  in 

Then  they  were  gone,  and  there  was  only  the  cascades  and  made  rainbows  of  their  mist — there 
dirty  room,  and  the  filthy  court,  and  the  slow,  were  tall  trees  which  tempered  the  warm  sun- 

dreary  drizzle  of  the  rain.  light  with  cool  shadow,  and  which  had  glossy 

Eva  knew  too  much  of  the  uncertain  temper  leaves  and  snowy  flowers,  with  beautiful  and 
of  her  father  to  mention  the  matter  to  him  before  wondrous  fruits — there  were  vast  flocks  of  sheep 
the  important  hour  should  come ; and  his  wife  feeding  in  peace  and  safety  every  where,  nnd 
did  not.  So  the  hours  passed,  and  she  wandered  among  the  happy,  frisking  lambs  Eva  knew 
in  bare  feet  over  the  cold  damp  of  the  pavements,  some  that  she  had  missed,  one  by  one,  from  the 
reaping  her  slender  harvest  of  cents ; and  the  cold  waste  she  had  left.  Then  she  hardly  knew 
mother  sometimes  encouraged  her  hopes  by  talk-  the  shepherd  who  had  brought  her  as  the  same 
ing  of  the  fine  times  she  was  to  see,  and  then  de-  one.  His  robe  shone  like  illumined  snow,  the 
pressed  them  by  asking  how  she  could  bear  to  be  care  and  sorrow  had  passed  from  his  face,  and 
better  off  than  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  pre-  his  shining  hair  was  brighter  than  a crown.  But 
dieted  that  when  she  once  had  fine  clothes  and  the  same  soft  and  tender  light  beamed  from  his 
rode  in  a carriage,  she  would  forget  and  despise  loving  eyes,  and  it  was  the  same  sweet  voice 
her  poor  mother,  and  crippled  brother,  and  weak-  which  said,  “You  are  to  stay  here,  my  little 
eyed  little  sister.  At  such  times  Eva  would  shed  lamb ; this  rest  is  for  you.  ” 
silent  tears,  and  think  she  must  be  very  wicked  to  Then  Eva  awoke,  and,  half  crying  with  bewil- 
even  want  to  go ; but  could  not  entirely  give  up  dered  excitement,  went  again  to  tell  her  brother, 
the  sweet  hope.  her  sister,  and  her  mother.  That  night  she  even 

Sunday  evening  came,  and  bitter  disappoint-  ventured  to  tell  the  three  dreams  to  her  father, 
ment.  Dennis  Eve  was  half  drunk  and  proud  as,  in  more  than  usual  kindness,  he  took  her  on 
and  sullen.  A pig  could  not  have  been  more  his  knee.  But  he  laughed  as  the  mother  had 
obstinate,  nor  a peer  more  proud  and  dignified,  done,  and  said:  “You  sleep  on  your  back,  and 
Yet  lie  had  law,  and  nature,  and  human  right  on  that  makes  you  dream.  Sleep  on  your  side,  and 
his  side,  for  he  was  the  father,  and  she  was  the  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  about  it.” 
light  of  his  dark  home.  He  was  even  civil  to  “But,”  whispered  Eva,  “I  love  the  dream  so 
the  man  who  wished  to  take  his  treasure  from  much  ; the  man  looked  so  kind  and  good.” 
him,  and  argued  that  the  child  could  never  be  as  44  Nonsense !”  said  he,  and  began  to  promise  a 
happy  as  with  her  own  mother,  and  that  he,  a visit  to  the  Museum  when  he  had  made  more 
strong-armed  man,  would  be  degraded  in  his  money. 

own  eyes  to  leave  the  care  of  his  own  flesh  and  At  last  came  a morning  when  the  bright  cold 
blood  to  strangers  — strong  positions,  to  which  air  was  tremulous  with  the  clangor  of  bells;  when 
there  is  no  reply  which  one  freeman  can  properly  the  churches  were  bright  with  flowers  and  ever- 
address  to  another.  The  mother  xvas  just  sober  greens  ; and  when  the  music  of  every  choir 
enough  to  feel  silly  and  degraded,  and  broke  into  seemed  to  say : 
the  conversation  frequently  with  suggestions  that  Lo , on  th  hlllg>  JernBaiem  j 

it  would  be  just  as  nice  to  dress  up  the  child  and  The  Saviour  now  is  born, 

give  her  money,  and  still  leave  her  there,  while  While  bright  on  Bethlehem’s  sacred  plains 

Mr.  Adams  thought  how  soon  the  clothes  would  Bursts  the  first  Christmas  morn." 

go  to  the  pawn-shop  and  the  money  to  the  bar-  The  two  other  little  ones  were  soon  out  of  bed, 
room,  and.  did  not  reply.  but  Eva  seemed  sleeping  sounder  than  usual,  and 

The  parting  kiss  and  the  promise  to  aid  her  all  both  parents  turned  to  her  little  pallet  to  wake 
it  was  possible  through  the  institutions  of  charity,  her  up.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  there  was  a 
was  all  the  consolation  for  little  Eva  as  the  even-  marvelous  brightness  on  the  fair  face,  and  a 
ing  sunshine  and  her  friend  faded  up  the  street  wondrous  smile  on  her  lips,  as  if  some  strange 
together.  vision  of  beauty  and  glory  passed  before  her 

He  did  not  forget  her ; but  an  orphan  of  less  mjnd  and  penetrated  the  closed  eyelids, 
mind  and  beauty  shared  his  name  and  home.  Her  mother  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  said : 

Eva  thought  it  was  all  for  the  best;  but  as  “The  dear  child!  I do  believe  she  has  had  that 

winter  came  the  shrunken  skin  over  her  temples  same  dream  again.” 

grew  whiter,  and  the  red  spot  on  her  cheek  was  The  quicker  eye  of  the  father  had  read  the 
not  a health  rose.  truth.  Eva  had  seen  the  vision  again — seen  it 

One  night  she  had  a strange  dream.  In  her  where  God  wipes  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
dream  she  was  no  more  a little  girl,  but  a white  sorrow  and  sighing  are  done  away — seen  it  where 
lamb  feeding  with  a large  flock  of  sheep  and  other  the  River  of  Life  flows  softly  by  the  city  of  the 
lambs  in  a wide,  dreary  plain  bounded  by  dark  saints  of  God — where  His  sheep  pasture  free  on 
woods.  The  ground  was  rough  and  stony,  with  the  green  savannas  of  the  future,  and  the  lambs 
little  grass  and  scanty  pools  of  water.  The  wind  cf  the  fold  keep  their  eternal  holy-day. 
was  cold  and  strong,  so  as  to  sometimes  almost  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

blow  them  away,  while  briers  and  thorns  tore  the  

fleece,  and  sometimes  drew  blood.  The  sheep 

were  mostly  poor,  with  soiled  and  tom  wool,  and  COURT-HOUSE  AT  SAN  JOSE 
sometimes  wolves  from  the  woods  would  grow  so  CALIFORNIA 

bold  as  to  try  and  pluck  the  young  lambs  from  the 

very  arms  of  the  shepherd.  This  shepherd  seemed  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  remove  the 
to  her  to  be  quite  young,  and  yet  his  face  was  so  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California 
marked  with  care  and  sorrow,  and  his  eyes  so  from  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  San  Josd,  in  the 
tender  and  sad  that  he  seemed  old.  The  stran-  county  of  Santa  Clara,  which  is  now  a thriving 
gest  thing  was,  that  he  seemed  to  be  a great  man  city,  with  broad  graveled  thoroughfares,  long 
in- that  country,  and  all  the  people  who  passed  by  lines  of  substantial  brick  stores,  stately  public 
on  the  highway  did  him  reverence  and  seemed  edifices,  hotels,  seminaries  of  learning,  city  hall, 
anxious  for  his  notice  and  favor.  His  conduct  elegant  churches,  and  a handsome  Court-house, 
toward  these  was  as  singular  as  his  lonely  life  on  the  use  of  which  the  authorities  of  Santa  Clara 
the  cold  plain.  He  would  stop  some  richly-  County  have  proffered  to  the  State,  in  the  event 
clothed  traveler  in  the  very  midst  of  his  protesta-  of  their  removing  the  capital  thitlier.  We  publish 
tionsof  high  regard,  and  would  ask, 44  Lovest  thou  a view  of  this  building,  from  a photograph  by 
me?”  Then  the  man  would  say,  “Lord,  thou  Mr.  J.  A.  Clayton,  of  San  Jose.  It  is  situa- 
knowest  that  1 love  thee!”  And  the  shepherd  ted  in  First  Street,  between  St.  James  and  St. 
would  point  toward  the  scattered  flock  and  say,  John  streets.  It  fronts  the  east,  and  a broad 
“If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  sheep. ” plaza  lies  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance. 

All  the  people  who  heard  these  words  would  The  architect  is  Levi  Goodbich.  The  build- 
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ing  was  let  out  by  contract,  and  will  have  cost, 
with  the  ground,  the  sura  of  $150,000.  The 
apex  of  the  dome  is  reached  by  flights  of  steps 
(172).  The  building  is  two  stories  in  height, 
besides  basement  and  attic.  It  is  designed  in 
the  classic  style  of  architecture.  The  order  em- 
ployed is  the  Roman  Corinthian,  with  elaborate 
enrichments  of  capitals,  medallions,  and  richly- 
carved  mouldings,  all  in  cast  iron  and  wood. 
The  building  has  a front  of  100  feet,  with  a 
depth,  including  portico  steps,  of  140  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a level  cor- 
nice is  56  feet ; to  top  of  dome,  115  feet ; to  the 
top  of  flag-staff,  185  feet.  The  base  of  the  dome 
is  50  feet  through,  and  is  17  feet  across  the  top. 
The  first  floor  is  8 feet  above  the  ground  line ; the 
portico  has  a depth  of  15  feet,  with  a length  of 
about  76  feet,  and  is  reached  by  a flight  of  thir- 
teen granite  steps  and  landing,  which  landing  sup- 
ports a colonnade  of  six  Roman  Corinthian  col- 
umns, a little  less  than  4 feet  in  diameter  and  38 
feet  high,  supporting  an  entablature  of  9fr  feet 
high.  The  building  contains  twenty-one  rooms. 


THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION. 

Oca  engraving  on  page  724  represents  a scene 
in  Madrid  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
there.  The  people  took  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  removed  the  royal  arms,  and 
pitched  the  portraits  of  the  Queen,  King,  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  streets,  where  they  were  tram- 
pled upon  and  destroyed.  This  took  place  at 
the  Ministry  of  Works  especially,  the  scene  at 
which  is  depicted  iu  our  engraving. 

A correspondent,  writing  from  Madrid  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th  of  September,  thus  depicts 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  after  the  battle  of 
Alcolea,  which  had  resulted  the  day  before  in 
the  surrender  of  the  Queen’s  army:  “I  have 
been  out  into  the  streets,  and  made  my  way  into 
the  Puerta  del  Sol.  The  whole  population  is 
out,  with  wild  joy  in  every  countenance.  The 
scene  has  changed  as  if  by  magic.  I saw  no 
window  that  had  not  its  festive  decorations. 
Crowds  of  men,  aimed  and  unarmed,  with  flags 
at  their  head,  are  parading  the  streets.  The 
very  priests  are  setting  up  their  most  joyous 
peals  from  every  steeple.  From  every  tobacco- 
shop,  from  every  public  office,  the  Queen’s  arms 
are  tom  down  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  Her 
bust,  her  portraits,  her  name,  and  those  of  the 
Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  are  laid 
hold  of  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  and  sub- 
jected to  every  ignominious  ill-treatment.  The 
Puerta  del  Sol  is  one  mass  of  people.  The  Pa- 
lacio  de  la  Gobernacion  (Home  Office  and  Gen- 
eral Command)  has  been  invaded  by  the  mob. 
The  doors  are  closed ; but  the  people  climb  up, 
crawl  up,  and  break  in  at  every  window.  The 
Novedades , a Progressista  paper,  is  already  be- 
ing hawked  about,  and  it  contains  the  new  char- 
ter of  the  country  stipulating  for  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship  as  the  most  sacred  of  popu- 
lar liberties.  The  destinies  of  the  country  are 
referred  to  the  vote  of  the  National  Assembly, 
but  the  Progressistas  have  evidently  the  upper 
hand.  The  outburst  of  popular  excitement  is 
indescribable.  It  is  one  of  those  moments  which 
a man  does  not  see  many  times  in  his  life,  but 
which,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten.” 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  retirement  of 
General  Concha  and  the  triumph  of  the  revolu- 
tion the  place  formerly  known  as  the  Puerta  del 
Sol  was  rechristened  the  Plaza  del  Popolo.  The 
names  of  several  other  streets  and  squares  have 
been  changed  in  a similar  manner.  The  Plaza 
Isabel  II.  has  become  the  Plaza  de  Prim ; the 
Plaza  de  Herradorcs  the  Plaza  de  Serrano.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Cafe'  Princesa  have  cut  off  the 
last  two  syllables  of  its  name,  and  it  now  stands 
as  the  Cafd  Prin,  the  nearest  approach  which 
the  old  name  permitted  to  that  of  the  revolu- 
tionary general. 

The  Progressista  clubs  of  Madrid  have  entered 
into  a union  for  political  purposes.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  united  clubs  Seiior  Olozaga  in- 
formed them  that  Queen  Isabella  would  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  Don  Carlos.  The  election  for 
members  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  will  take 
place  on  the  29th  of  November.  This  body  will 
determine  the  form  of  government,  which  will 
probably  be  that  of  a constitutional  monarchy. 


STREET-SWEEPERS  AND  RAG- 
PICKERS. 

The  street  characters  represented  in  our  two 
engravings  on  page  733  are  familiar  to  all  of  our 
New  York  citizens  who  are  early  risers.  At 
early  dawn  we  shall  find  the  street-sweepers 
gathered  together  in  groups  at  their  morning 
rendezvous,  near  the  City  Hall,  at  Jefferson 
Market,  and  other  localities,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  their  various  inspectors.  The  inspector  comes 
and  calls  the  roll,  striking  off  from  the  pay-list 
all  who  are  not  present  to  auswer  the  call,  and 
then  the  signal  is  given,  the  brooms,  scrapers, 
etc.,  are  seized,  and  the  workmen  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  city  and  enter  upon  their  allotted 
tasks.  The  working  day  is  from  6 a.m.  until  3 
or  4 p.m. 

The  rag-pickers  are  out  before  the  street- 
sweepers,  their  best  opportunity  being  during  the 
hours  before  the  stores  are  opened.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  city.  The  scene  in  Ann  Street,  which 
is  represented  in  our  engraving,  may  be  witnessed 
every  morning  between  6 and  7 o’clock.  Women 
and  boys  with  their  paper  bags  and  their  bundles 
of  dirty  mgs  throng  about  the  entrances  to  the 
shops  of  those  dealing  in  this  street-litter.  Upon 
the  balances  are  placed  the  uncouth  bundles  of 
these  wretched  customers,  who  in  the  mean  time 
are  often  engaged  in  angry  disputes  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  monopoly  of  their  respective  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Thfirifrbete  «£  Variable.  The 


price  obtained  for  rags  is  from  two  to  four  cents 
per  pound,  that  for  waste  paper  ranges  from  one 
to  three  cents.  The  earnings  of  a single  rag- 
picker amount  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a day. 


INDIAN  FUNERALS. 

On  page  732  we  publish  four  illustrations  rep- 
resenting the  custom  of  burial  as  observed  by  the 
Kaw  Indians  of  Kansas.  The  body  is  first  car- 
ried to  the  place  of  interment  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased.  The  chief  mourners  then  make 
their  appearance  leading  the  hiorse,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  be  strangled  on  the  grave, 
and  carrying  the  pole  which  is  to  serve  as  a mark 
indicating  the  spot.  It  is  usually  decorated  with 
scalps,  horse-tails,  and  bits  of  scarlet  cloth.  The 
grave  is  then  dug  by  squaws,  after  which  the 
horse  is  strangled  with  all  his  equipments  on, 
and  the  grave  is  covered  up.  The  men  show 
that  they  are  in  mourning  by  painting  their  faces 
black,  the  women  by  bedaubing  the  tops  of  their 
heads  with  white  clay.  Mourning  is  continued 
daily  at  the  grave  during  a period  of  from  three 
to  six  mouths. 


PHOTO-SCULPTURE  AND  CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

Evert  process,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  which 
tends  to  cheapen  without  degrading  art  is  a pos- 
itive benefit  to  the  public,  and  a means  of  art 
education  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded 
or  criminally  neglected.  The  universal  distribu- 
tion of  good  engravings  is  as  necessaiy  to  the  art 
instruction  of  the  people  as  the  distribution  of 
school  books  is  to  their  general  education ; art 
schools  are  as  necessary  as  public  colleges ; and 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  glad  to  notice, 
as  we  have  heretofore,  the  disposition  to  erect 
statues  and  monuments  to  the  heroes  and  sol- 
diers of  the  late  war,  which  now  prevails,  and 
the  discovery  of  any  new  process  for  cheapening 
art  works.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  are 
photo-sculpture  and  chromo-lithography. 

The  new  art  of  “ photo-sculpture,  ’ as  it  is 
called,  has  been  practiced  in  Paris  for  two  or 
three  years  by  a company  working  upon  the  pat- 
ent of  the  inventor  of  the  process — M.  Willeme, 
the  sculptor.  The  process  by  which  the  photo- 
graph is  translated,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
use  the  term,  into  clay  or  terra-cotta  is  as  fol- 
lows: Supposing  a person,  for  instance,, wishes 
to  have  a statuette  of  himself,  it  is  requisite  that 
he  should  go  through  the  preliminary  process  of 
having  a series  of  photographic  segments,  as  it 
were,  of  his  person.  This  is  accomplished  by 
“posing”  him  in  the  attitude  selected,  on  a 
round  platform,  in  the  centre  of  a circular  photo- 
graphic room.  Around  this  apartment,  at  equal 
distances,  twenty-four  cameras  are  placed,  each 
instrument  so  arranged  as  to  take  a longitudinal 
twenty-fourth  segment  of  the  sitter,  the  whole 
number  representing  exactly  his  entire  figure. 
From  the  segments,  which  form  what  may  be 
termed  the  working  drawings  of  the  artist,  en- 
larged copies  are  taken  of  the  size  required  for 
the  statuette.  These  preliminaries  being  accom- 
plished, the  process  of  translating  the  flat  draw- 
ings to  the  soft  lump  of  clay  takes  place  through 
the  agency  of  the  pantograph — an  instrument, 
the  principle  of  which  was  discovered  by  the 
great  Watt,  and  is  known  and  practically  used  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  the  copying  ma- 
chine. The  pantograph  is  an  instrument  having 
a tracer  at  one  end,  and  a knife,  or  stile,  at  the 
other ; and  it  is  put  in  operation  by  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  applies  the  tracer  to  the  enlarged 
outlines  of  the  photograph,  and  the  other  directs 
the  opposite  end  to  the  lump  of  clay.  As  the 
two  ends  move  equally,  the  outline  is  thus  trans- 
lated to  the  knife ; and  as  fast  as  the  tracer  can 
follow  the  lines  of  the  photograph  the  knife  cuts 
out  the  rough  outline  of  the  figure.  The  more 
delicate  work  is  produced  by  the  same  agency, 
and  when  the  statuette  is  complete  it  will  be 
found  to  correspond  line  for  line  and  crease  for 
crease  with  the  sun-picture,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
a mechanical  copy.  In  this  manner  the  most 
absolute  truthfulness  is  obtained. 

To  understand  how  chromos  are  made,  the 
art  of  lithography  must  first  be  briefly  explained. 
The  stone  used  in  lithographing  is  a species  of 
limestone  found  in  Bavaria,  and  is  wrought  into 
thick  shtbs  with  finely  polished  surface.  The 
drawing  is  made  upon  the  slab  with  a sort  of 
colored  soap,  which  adheres  to  the  stone,  and 
enters  into  a chemical  combination  with  it  after 
the  application  of  certain  acids  and  gums.  When 
the  drawing  is  complete,  the  slab  is  put  on  the 
press,  and  carefully  dampened  with  a sponge. 
The  oil  color  (or  ink)  is  then  applied  with  a 
common  printer's  roller.  Of  course,  the  parts 
of  the  slab  which  contain  no  drawing,  being  wet, 
resist  the  ink;  while  the  drawing  itself,  being 
oily,  repels  the  water,  but  retains  the  color  ap- 
plied. It  Is  thus  that,  without  a raised  surface 
or  incision — as  in  common  printing,  wood-cuts, 
and  steel  engravings — lithography  produces  print- 
ed drawings  from  a perfectly  smooth  stone. 

In  a chromo,  the  first  proof  is  a light  ground- 
tint,  covering  nearly  all  the  surface.  It  has 
only  a faint,  shadowy  resemblance  to  the  com- 
pleted picture.  It  is  in  fact  rather  a shadow 
than  an  outline.  The  next  proof,  from  the 
second  stone,  contains  all  the  shades  of  another 
color.  This  process  is  repeated  again  and  again 
and  again ; occasionally  as  often  as  thirty  times. 
The  number  of  impressions,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  colors  in  a 
painting,  because  the  colors  and  tints  are  greatly 
multiplied  by  combinations  created  in  the  proc- 
ess of  printing  one  over  another.  In  twenty- 
five  impressions,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  and 
possible  to  produce  a hundred  distinct  shades. 

The  last  impression  is  made  by  an  engraved 
stone*  which  produces  that  resemblance  to  canvas 


noticeable  in  all  finer  specimens.  English  and 
German  chromos,  unlike  the  finished  work  made 
by  Louis  Prang  of  Boston,  and  other  less  ex- 
tensive publishers  in  this  country,  do  not  give 
this  delicate  final  touch,  although  it  would  seem 
to  be  essential  in  order  to  make  a perfect  imita- 
tion of  a painting. 


AT  A LITTLE  DINNER-PARTY. 

First  Old  H lm bug. 

Dear  brother  Brown,  if  we  could  take 
Such  liberty  with  Time, 

As  just  to  back  his  fatal  clock 
To  mark  our  early  prime. 

When  we  were  barely  twenty-three, 

And  prodigal  of  Youth, 

And  thought  all  women  were  divine, 

All  men  the  souls  of  truth: 

If  we  could  feel  as  then  we  felt, 

And  know  what  now  we  know, 

We'd  take  more  pleasure  than  we  did 
Twice  twenty  years  ago. 

Second  Old  Humbug. 

Dear  brother  Smith,  I’m  not  so  sure, 

’Tis  heart  that  keeps  us  young. 

And  heart  was  ever  ignorant 
Since  Eve  and  Adam  sprung. 

And  if  we  knew  in  youthful  days 
As  much  as  when  we’re  old, 

I fear  that  heart  would  turn  to  stone, 

And  blood  run  very  cold. 

Yet  none  the  less,  for  sake  of  life, 

Though  life  should  bring  me  woe, 

I’d  gladly  be  the  fool  I was 
Twice  twenty  years  ago. 

Third  Old  Humbug. 

Dear  Smith  and  Brown,  of  parted  hours 
Your  talk  is  void  and  vain. 

They're  gone — God  wot  1 Let’s  bless  our  lot ! 

They  can  not  come  again. 

Each  age  has  its  appointed  joy, 

And  each  its  heavy  load, 

And  I for  one  would  not  retrace 
My  footsteps  on  the  road. 

I know  no  Time  but  present  Time, 

And  if  the  claret  flow — 

And  we  enjoy  it — why  recall 
Twice  twenty  years* ago? 

I know  I’ve  had  my  share  of  joy, 

I know  I’ve  suffered  long, 

I know  I’ve  tried  to  do  the  right, 

Although  I've  dona  the  wrong. 

I know  mid  all  my  pleasures  past 
That  sleep  has  been  the  best. 

And  that  I’m  weary,  very  weary, 

And  soon  shall  be  at  rest. 

Yet  all  the  same  I cling  to  life, 

“ To  be”  is  all  I know, 

And  if  I’m  right,  I knew  no  more, 

Twice  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Young  Humbug. 

You  dear  old  humbugs,  Jones  and  Smith, 
Thou  dear  old  humbug,  Brown, 

You  live  like  oysters,  though  not  half 
So  useful  to  the  town. 

I’ll  lead  a nobler  life  than  yours, 

While  yet  my  youth  remains. 

And  gather  up  a store  of  gold 
To  heal  old  Age’s  pains. 

You’ve  had  your  pleasures  as  you  went 
Iu  dribblets  small  and  thin, 

I’ll  have  my  pleasures  in  the  lump, 

And  end  where  you  begin. 

Ill  carve  and  care,  I’ll  stint  and  spare, 

And  heap  up  sum  on  sum, 

To  make  myself  a millionaire 
Before  old  Age  shall  come. 

Ill  flaunt  the  rich,  I’ll  feed  the  poor, 

And  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

So  large  that  all  the  world  may  read, 

I’ll  write  my  honest  name! 

Chorus  ok  Old  Humbugs. 

Yes!  Fool!  and  when  you’re  old  as  we, 
You’ll  find,  on  verge  of  death, 

That  little  pleasures  are  the  best, 

And  Fame — not  worth  a breath. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

One  is  almost  tempted,  as  he  reads  the  daily  records 
of  accidents  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  to  wish  for 
a return  of  the  old  times  when  slow-going  coaches 
were  the  fashionable  vehicles  for  public  travel.  Peo- 
ple were  content  then  to  jog  along  at  a moderate 
speed ; or  if,  by  chance,  some  nervous  individual  be- 
came impatient,  he  might  safely  vent  his  vexation 
upon  the  phlegmatic  driver,  who  would  not  suffer  his 
faithful  old  horses  to  bo  startled  from  their  regnlav 
trot.  Nowadays,  life  is  recklessly  exposed  by  the 
management  of  our  public  conveyances.  A collision 
occurs  between  two  steamers  on  the  Sound— the  pas- 
sengers, as  by  a miracle,  escape  death,  though  not  in- 
jury. The  newspapers  comment  on  the  casualty  for 
a day  or  two,  and  what  is  done  about  it  ? What  new 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  like  occurring  any  night  ? 
A frightful  calamity  recently  took  place  on  the  Hud- 
son River  Railroad— to  be  sure,  such  an  event  is  no- 
thing rare  or  strange  on  that,  and  on  many  other  rail- 
roads. Some  were  killed,  many  wounded,  all  the  pas- 
sengers in  imminent  danger  of  most  horrible  death. 
Almost  every  day  some  similar  accident  is  reported, 
not  always  one  fatal  to  life— usually  a bare  escape 
from  death— a broken  rail,  or  some  similar  trifle  being 
the  ordinary  cause  of  exposing  travelers  to  fearful 
perils. 

The  carelessness  and  recklessness  of  railroad  man- 
agement has  been  a buudautly  discussed— with  what 
good  result  perhaps  facts  will  best  show.  But  the 
“ spirit  of  the  age,”  iu  America  at  least,  tends  toward 
uudne  haste,  unwarrantable  exposure  of  life,  unwise 
risking  of  property— any  thing  to  “get  on"  iu  life. 
People  are  not  content  to  be  moderate  and  sure ; they 
want  to  hurry  to  the  end  of  ti  r journey,  to  hurry  to 
become  rich,  to  hurry  to  rrai-i  repute,  and  thus  they 
600a  hurry  through  life,  t - ...  age  is  a grand  quality  j 


“ Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  Is  a sensible  prov- 
erb: 

“ But  there  are  human  natures  eo  allied 
Unto  the  eavage  love  of  enterpriee, 

That  they  will  eeeh  for  peril  ae  a pleaeare." 

On  behalf  of  those  who  need  to  be  reminded  that 
“All’s  to  be  feared  where  all  is  to  be  lost,”  a mention 
of  the  views  of  a philosophical  old  negro  may  not  be 
useless.  It  may  make  them  contented  on  a slow- 
going  train.  To  be  sure,  the  old  negro  had  ran  away 
from  the  Union  army,  about  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson— a proceeding  not  to  be  approved ; 
but  supposing  he  had  run  away  from  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  cars,  his  philosophy  would  not  be  much  at 
fault  I 

“Were  you  in  the  fight,  Sam?"  inquired  a white 
man  of  the  colored  veteran. 

“Had  a jittlo  tasie  of  it,  Sah." 

“Stood  your  ground,  did  you?" 

“No, Sah:  Irons." 

“ Run  at  the  first  tire  ?" 

“Yes,  Sah ; and  would  hab  run  sooner  had  I know’d 
it  was  coming.’’ 

“ Why,  that,  wasn't  creditable  to  your  courage  1” 

“Dat  isn’t  my  line,  Sah.  Cookln’s  my  profession." 

“ But  your  reputation  ?” 

“Reputation’s  nothing  to  me  by  the  side  of  life. 
Life  is  worth  more  dan  all  die  world ; for  what  would 
dat  he  worth  to  a man  wid  de  bref  out  of  him  ? Self- 
ureserbasbun  am  de  fust  law  wid  me,  8ah." 

“But  traitors  might  have  broken  up  the  Govero- 
men  without  resistance ; and  even  if  yon  were  killed 
your  company  would  have  scarcely  missed  you." 

“Maybe  not,  Sah.  But  I'd  a missed  myself,  and 
dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 

If  “self-preserbashun,"  rather  than  speed  and  mon- 
ey, were  the  "fust  law"  with  railroad  and  steamboat 
managers  and  passengers,  the  list  of  “casualties" 
would  be  diminished. 

A destructive  fire  recently  occurred  at  Hunter’s 
Point.  An  explosion,  caused  probably  by  a lighted 
lamp,  took  place  on  the  brig  Huntington,  which  was 
loaded  with  petroleum.  The  brig  was  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  some  lives  lost.  The  pier  also  took  fire, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  which  was  there 
stored,  and  a large  kerosene  warehouse  in  the  vicini- 
ty, were  destroyed. 

Those  interested  in  the  important  matter  of  obtain- 
ing pure  water  for  domestic  use,  and  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  kind  of  pipe  has  the  approval  of  scientific 
men,  can  not  do  better  than  to  examine  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Colwells,  Shaw,  and  Willard,  manufacturers 
of  the  “ Lead-Incased  Block-tin  Pipe."  This  pipe  con- 
sists of  two,  the  inner  one  of  pure  block-tin  beiug  cov- 
ered with  lead,  and  both  so  thoroughly  soldered  to- 
gether that  their  separation  or  secession  is  regarded 
as  impossible.  Among  the  many  who  have  examined 
and  approved  it  are  Professor  Doremus,  Professor 
Draper,  Professor  Chandler,  of  the  School  of  Mines  ; 
Professor  Booth,  of  the  United  States  Mint ; Profess- 
or Silliman,  of  Yale  College;  and  numerous  medical 
and  scientific  men.  Professor  Doremus  says  of  it : 
“ After  repeated  examinations  and  analyses  of  the  in- 
ner surface  of  your  incased  block-tin  pipe,  I found  no 
exposure,  not  even  at  the  joints,  for  galvanic  action  ; 
hence  it  is  as  safe  as  a pipe  constructed  wholly  of 
tin.”  Dr.  Pohle  states  that  the  pipe  thus  constructed, 
and  when  used  as  a conduit  for  water,  is  no  more 
liable  to  galvanic  action  than  if  made  of  tin  alone. 
Benjamin  S.  Church,  Esq.,  Assistant  Engineer  of  Cro- 
ton Water-Woiks,  declares  the  union  of  the  tin  and 
lead  is  so  complete  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  tb« 
moisture  to  get  between  to  form  galvanic  currents. 
Dr.  Antisell  and  Professor  Everett  give  it  as  thelt 
opinion  that  galvanic  action  is  impossible  iu  the  lead- 
incased  block-tin  pipe.  The  testimony  of  practical 
analytical  chemists  is  ample  to  satisfy  those  who  have 
had  doubts  whether  auy  new  invention  was  essen- 
tially better  than  the  old-fashioned  lead-pipe,  which 
has  been  proved  to  impregnate  the  water  with  salts 
of  lead.  As  there  is  no  practical  mechanical  difliculty 
in  working  the  incased  tin-pipe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  public  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  being  slowly  poison- 
ed by  the  use  of  Nature’s  beverage. 

Matrimonial  advertisements  are  not  popular  In  Sax- 
ony. Recently  a young  man  in  Leipsic  requested 
through  the  newspapers  young  ladies  who  wished  to 
marry  him  to  correspond  with  him,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years’  imprisonment  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

During  the  darkest  hours  of  the  first  day’s  fighting 
at  Pittsburg  Landing,  April  6,  1862,  Major-General 
Don  Carlos  Buell  arrived  on  the  field.  He  had  rid- 
den in  advance  of  his  own  army  a long  distance.  See- 
ing the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  he  asked  Grant  j 

“ What  preparations  have  you  made  to  secure  your 
retreat,  General  ?" 

“ We  shall  not  retreat,  Sir." 

“ But  it  is  possible,"  added  Bnell ; “ and  a prudent 
General  always  provides  for  contingencies." 

“ Well,  there  are  the  boats,"  said  Grant. 

“ The  boats  l"  said  Buell.  “ But  they  will  not  hold 
over  10,000  men,  and  we  have  80,000. 

“ They  will  hold  more  than  we  shall  retreat  with. 
We  shall  whip  them  yet,"  was  Grant’s  characteristic 
reply. 

A treaty  has  lately  been  entered  into  between  onr 
country  and  Madagascar.  The  object  is  to  secure 
eloser  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  will,  while  in  Madagascar,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a free  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
Christian  religion  and  its  customs.  New  places  of 
worship,  however,  will  not  be  built  by  them  without 
the  permission  of  the  Government.  Commerce  will 
be  perfectly  free  with  all  the  privileges  under  which 
the  most  favored  nations  are  now  or  may  hereafter  bo 
trading.  The  details  of  the  treaty  tend  to  secure  the 
rights  of  both  contracting  parties. 

The  Chicago  Times  states  that  the  lives  and  like- 
nesses of  one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  leading  citizen* 
of  Chicago  have  been  published  by  an  enterprising 
concern  in  that  city,  iu  a volume  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  at  $20 ; also  an  edition  without  the  portraits  at 
$7  60.  It  may  be  presumed  that  somebody  will  be- 
fore long  publish  the  “ lives  and  likenesses"  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  “ lending  citizens"  of  Chicago. 

An  instance  of  unusual  faithfulness  and  perseverance 
is  that  of  a carrier  of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  has  no< 
failed  to  go  through  his  route  a single  day  in  seven- 
teen years.  Last  winter  he  was  very  ill,  and  the  doc- 
tors told  him  it  would  be  dangerous  to  expose  him- 
self;  but  though  he  fainted  twice  one  moruing  before 
daylight,  wadiug  through  the  enow  and  slush  with  his 
load  of  papers,  he  came  to  again  and  performed  his  task. 

Steinway  Hall  is  greatly  improved,  and  will  now  bo 
a delightful  concert  hall.  The  stage  and  its  accesso- 
ries have  been  altered,  the  organ  is  concealed  by  a 
handsome  screen,  and  a private  box  on  the  opposite 
side  preserves  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  Busts  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  two  statues,  representing 
Poetry  and  Music,  arc  on  either  side.  The  latter  were 
imported  from  Berlin,  and  are  very  beautiful.  The 
ceiling  is  frescoed,  and  appropriate  ornamentation  has 
been  artistically  made.  Additional  lights  have  been 
placed  in  the  Hall,  and  a new  system  of  ventilaUon 
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OVEMBEK 


that  from  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  of  79 
Vesuvius  had  been  in  activity  only  at  distant  in- 
tervals until  the  eruption  of  1G6G.  In  1G31,  in- 
deed, it  seems  as  if  the  mountain  were  gradually 
assuming  the  condition  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
At  that  time  Bracini  wrote  as  follows:  “The 
crater  of  Vesuvius  is  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  about  a thousand  paces  deep ; its  sides  are 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there 
is  a plain  on  which  cattle  graze.  In  the  woody 
parts  wild  boars  frequently  harbor.”  One  is  re- 
minded by  this  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
mountain  before  the  convulsions  which  preceded 
the  eruption  of  79.  At  that  time  the  mountain 
presented  so  small  an  appearance  of  activity  that 
the  bands  of  slaves  and  pirates  which  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  Spartacus  found  refuge  within  the 
very  crater  of  the  sleeping  volcano.  In*Deeem- 
ber,  1631,  the  mountain  behaved  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  79.  It  first  blew  away,  by  a 
violent  eruption,  the  covering  of  rocks  and  cin- 
ders which  had  supported  the  woods  and  pastures 
described  by  Bracini.  Then  seven  enormous 
streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  crater.  Resina, 
built  over  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  was  entirely 
destroyed  ; and  torrents  of  mud,  caused  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain  which  fell  on  the  heaps  of  ashes 
and  volcanic  dust  around  the  cone,  effected  an 
amount  of  destruction  scarcely  less  terrible  than 
that  which  resulted  from  the  lava  streams. 

But  since  the  eruption  of  1GGG  Vesuvius  has 
scarcely  ever  been  at  rest  for  ten  years  together. 


Many  of  the  eruptions  also  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  been  as 
remarkable  as  any  which  took  place  before  the 
eruption  of  1666.  In  the  great  eruption  of  1779 
molten  lava  was  propelled  vertically  upward  to  a 
height  of  at  least  1 0,000  feet.  According  to  the 
account  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Vesuvius  was 
surmounted  continually  by  what  appeared  as  an 
enormous  column  of  fire,  the  heat  of  which  was 
distinctly  perceptible  at  a distance  of  at  least  six 
miles  on  every  side.  Equally  remarkable,  but 
quite  different  in  character,  was  the  great  erup- 
tion of  1793.  In  place  of  lava  streams  millions 
of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled  into  the  air.  Dr. 
Clarke  relates  that  these  stones  reached  a height 
at  least  equal  to  half  that  of  the  cone  itself. 
Enormous  masses  of  white  smoke  were  vomited 
forth  by  the  disturbed  mountain,  and,  gathering 


themselves  together  at  a height  of  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  cone,  they  formed  a huge 
and  resplendent  canopy,  constantly  illuminated 
by  the  glowing  fires  within  the  mountain,  and 
seeming  to  open  from  time  to  time  to  hurl  down 
dark  streams  of  volcanic  dust  and  vapor,  mixed 
with  cascades  of  red-hot  rocks  and  scoriae.  In 
the  great  eruption  of  1822,  so  enormous  a mass 
of  earth  and  rock  was  propelled  from  the  crater 
that  an  abyss  was  formed  extending  for  2000 
feet  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain.  The 
same  eruption  flung  down  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  mountain  was  re- 
duced in  height  by  about  one-fifth. 

In  the  eruption  which  took  place  twelve  years 
ago  lava  poured  down  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  for 
three  weeks  together.  A river  of  molten  lava 
swept  away  the  village  of  Cercolo,  and  streamed 
nearly  to  the  sea-shore  at  Ponte  Maddaloni. 
Ten  small  craters  were  formed  within  the  prin- 
cipal one.  In  the  eruption  of  last  winter  these 
ten  craters  united  into  one,  and  continued  press- 
ure from  beneath  actually  converted  this  crater 
into  a cone  within  the  great  exterior  crater. 
This  cone  rose  gradually  until  it  reached  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  and  then  the  molten  matter 
of  which  it  consisted  poured  in  streams  down  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain. 

After  this  tremendous  outburst  a long  interval 
of  rest  was  anticipated ; but  the  mountain  con- 
tinued to  fume  and  mutter  as  if  its  pent-up  forces 
had  but  half  found  relief.  At  length,  on  June 
13,  the  cone  began  to  show  signs  of  renewed 
activity,  flinging  out  large  quantities  of  basaltic 
stones.  Nine  days  later  Vesuvius  was  so  violent- 
ly shaken  that  the  inhabitants  passed  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  crushed 
beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  throes 
of  the  mountain  grew'  gradually  more  violent, 
and  the  quantity  of  erupted  matter  (chiefly  basalt 
stone)  greater  until  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
cone  was  rent  in  several  places  by  the  violence 
of  the  mountain’s  internal  throes.  The  disturb- 
ance continued  throughout  the  whole  of  July; 
and,  after  a fortnight's  rest,  began  again  and 
lasted  until  toward  the  end  of  August.  Since 
then  the  mountain,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
comparatively  at  rest;  but  Gibraltar,  Turkey, 
and  Malta  have  been  shaken  by  more  or  less 
violent  earthquakes.  It 
j seems  that  the  mountain 
has  not  yet  vomited  forth 
the  elastic  gases  which 
have  been  disturbing  its 
j repose  during  the  past 
year ; and  we  shall,  in  all 
probability,  soon  witness 
a renewal  of  the  energetic 
eruptive  processes  which 
prevailed  last  year  at  the 
_ corresponding  season. 


THE  HEBREW  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL. 

This  temple,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  New  York  city, 
was  consecrated  on  the  11th  of  September.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  church 
architecture  in  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the 
Moorish  style.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
October,  1866,  and  it  took  nearly  two  years  to 
complete  the  structure.  The  design  of  this  edi- 
fice, and  the  perfection  and  delicacy  with  which 
the  details  have  been  executed,  do  credit  to  the 
genius  and  taste  of  Leopold  Eidlitz,  the  archi- 
tect, w'ho  has,  w hile  adopting  the  Saracenic  style, 
yet  allowed  himself  much  freedom  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  design.  The  walls  and  ornamental 
work  are  of  light  freestone.  The  building  con- 
tains 1 800  seats  on  the  main  floor  and  500  in  the 
gallery.  The  colors  in  the  decorations  are  red, 
blue,  yellow,  white,  and  gold,  and  the  effect  is 
most  brilliant.  The  ceilings  are  of  a deep  blue, 
set  with  diamonds  of  stars.  The  gilding  is  pro- 
fuse. When  illuminated  by  its  five  hundred  jets 
of  gas  the  interior  of  the  edifice  presents  a splen- 
did appearance.  This  building  cost  upward  of 
$800,000. 


MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 


Vesuvius  is  again  in  a state  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. A considerable  flow  of  lava  has  taken 
place  and  a violent  eruption  is  apprehended. 

The  announcement  of 

an  approaching  eruption  

of  this  mountain,  which 
has  already  been  twice 
in  eruption  within  the 
past  twelve  months,  indi- 
cates an  unusual  activity 
in  the  South  European 
volcanic  district.  It  is 
a remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  temporary 
cessation  in  the  action  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
since  the  end  of  August  - ' • - 

has  done  nothing  but 

fume  and  grumble,  has  i -----%=5£=^=^£ 

been  marked  by  the  oc-  j:  A 

currence  of  several  earth-  — \ ' 

quakes  in  the  south  of  ~ J 

Europe.  Two  shocks 
were  experienced  in  Gi- 

sharp  shock  was  ex’peri-  /|j 

enced  in  Malta.  These  L=^  ~ - -V- 

disturbances  following  P _ .tj'J 

each  other  within  so  flUS 

short  a space  of  time  L.'.o- : 

suffice  to  confirm  the 

ranean  forces  whose  ef-  I ~ T 
fects  have  been  experi-  _ -- =:ggjjy  — 
enced  from  time  to  time 
over  a district  extending 

basin  of  the  Mediterra-  |r'  - 


DUCK-SHOOTING. 

This  sport  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular 
section  of  our  country, 
for  the  inland  lakes  and 
streams  furnish  as  good 
a shooting-ground  as  the 
favorite  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake.  We  have 
in  this  country  as  many 
as  thirty  different  varie- 
ties of  duck. 

The  ducking  season  is 
at  its  height  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  but 
the  game-laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  permit  this 
shooting  from  the  15th 
of  August  until  the  1st 
of  February,  and  then 
only  in  what  is  known 
as  a sportsmanlike  man- 
ner. That  is  to  say,  only 
with  a gun  which  may  be 
raised  to  the  shoulder, 
and  from  an  artificial 
blind  or  brush  screen, 
not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the 
shore. 

This  is  to  prevent  what 
is  known  and  despised 
by  every  honest  sports- 
man, namely,  Pot-hunt- 
ing— a method  of  slaugh- 
tering ducks  in  vogue 
among  market-men  and 
others  to  whom  ducks 
mean  dollars,  and  not 
sport. 

The  game-laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and 
some  other  sea-board 
States,  forbid  citizens  of 
other  States  from  shoot- 
ing on  their  waters  under 
penalty  of  a heavy  fine 
and  forfeiture  of  boats, 
tackle,  and  sporting  im- 
plements. 

To  the  sportsman  who 
delights  in  duck-shoot- 
ing the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries  afford  peculiar 
facilities.  During  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year 
vast  numbers  of  ducks  of 
different  varieties  are  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to 
this  locality.  In  no  oth- 
er section  of  the  United 
States  is  this  peculiar 
branch  of  the  sports- 
man’s pursuit  followed 
with  greater  vigor  and 
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success.  In  fact,  so  famed  for  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  game  has  this  spot  become  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  both  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
its  inlets  has  been  portioned  off  in  sections, 
and  either  bought  or  leased  by  numerous  Duck- 
ing Clubs  for  the  more  convenient  and  profitable 
following  of  their  favorite  amusement.  Most  of 
these  clubs  have  built  upon  their  grounds  spa- 
cious and  comfortable  club  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  members  and  their  many 
visitors  and  friends.  As  represented  in  the 
larger  sketch  in  the  illustration,  a long  pier  is 
constructed  running  out  into  the  bay,  at  right- 
angles  with  the  shore.  At  the  end  of  this  cause- 
way is  placed  transversely  a structure  resembling 
a long  wooden  box  to  contain  the  sportsjnen  who 
are  waiting  the  approach  of  the  unwary  and  de- 
luded fowl.  When  the  season  for  the  shooting 
is  at  hand  this  whole  structure  is  disguised  by 
branches  of  evergreen  trees,  which  are  tied  at 
intervals  along  the  causeway  and  around  the 
“blind,"  as  it  Is  termed.  A number  of  decoy- 
ducks  are  anchored  off  the  end  of  the  structure, 
which  attract  the  passing  flocks,  the  individuals 
of  which  suppose  this  assemblage  to  indicate  a 
good  feeding-ground.  Taking  the  “blind”  to 
be  simply  a point  of  land  the  ducks  fly  tow’ard 
the  decoys,  and  only  discover  their  mistake  when 
they  are  within  reach  of  the  guns.  They  endeav- 
or to  fly  past,  but  invariably  leave  many  of  their 
number  behind  them.  The  dogs  are  concealed 
within  the  “ blind,”  and  so  well  trained  are  these 
sagacious  animals  that  they  will  not  stir  until  the 
proper  moment  for  them  to  dart  into  the  water 
and  bring  the  struggling  victims  to  the  shore. 
Sometimes  the  duck  is  wounded  only  in  the 
wing,  and  falling  to  the  water  is  enabled  to 
swim  off'  faster  than  the  dogs  are  capable  of 
doing  in  pursuit  of  them.  At  such  a moment 
the  boats  come  into  requisition,  and  many  a 
“lame  duck"  is  thus  secured.  The  clubs  have 
the  most  rigid  rules  regarding  the  choice  of  po- 
sition, the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  other  mat- 
ters, which  are  invariably  observed.  The  sport 
begins  about  the  1st  of  October  and  continues 
with  intervals  until  April.  During  the  extreme 
cold  weather,  when  the  bay  is  much  blocked  with 
ice,  the  ducks  go  further  south.  The  shooting 
for  the  markets  is  carried  on  principally  at  Havre- 
de-Grace.  Men  have  frequently  shot  over  150 
ducks  in  one  day,  and  a club  of  30  or  40  men 
will  capture  at  times  three  or  four  thousand  in  a 
single  day.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  the  sport 
depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
6hore  upon  which  it  is  blowing  will  receive  the 
great  proportion  of  the  game,  as  ducks  fly  with 
the  wind.  Frequently,  therefore,  while  the  men 
upon  one  shore  will  not  be  able  to  capture  a 
single  fowl  the  men  upon  another  shore  will  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  sport.  The  gun  used 
throughout  this  section  is  the  APCornas  gun, 
manufactured  by  A.  M‘Cornas,  Baltimore.  The 
clubs,  as  may  be  supposed,  take  great  interest  in 
their  respective  shores,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  attentions  and  hospitality  to  visitors. 
The  “ shore”  w hich  we  have  here  illustrated  be- 
longs to  the  “Japanese  Ducking  Club.” 


THE  BROKEN  MUG. 

La  Napoule  is,  it  is  true,  but  a small  village 
on  the  sea-shore ; nevertheless,  it  is  well  known 
in  Provence.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  palm- 
trees  and  dark  orange  groves ; but  to  this  it  does 
not  owe  its  celebrity.  It  is  said  that  the  most 
juicy  grapes,  the  sweetest  roses,  and  the  pret- 
tiest girls  in  the  world  grow  there.  I can  not 
speak  from  experience ; but  I believe  it,  and  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  a pity  that  La  Napoule  does 
not  produce  a greater  quantity  of  juicy  grapes, 
sweet  roses,  and  pretty  girls,  as  in  that  case 
some  of  them  would  certainly  have  reached  us. 

As  the  women  of  La  Napoule  have  been  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  ever  6ince  the  village 
was  built,  little  Marriette  must  have  been  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  for  even  the  chron- 
icle makes  mention  of  her.  She  was  called,  it 
is  true,  “Little  Marriette;”  and  yet  she  was  as 
tall  as  girls  of  seventeen  generally  are,  that  is, 
her  forehead  reached  exactly  to  the  lips  of  a 
grown-up  man. 

The  chronicle  of  La  Napoule  had  good  reasons 
for  mentioning  Marriette.  In  the  chronicle’s 
place  I should  have  acted  in  the  same  manner, 
for  Marriette  (who,  with  her  mother,  Manon, 
had  hitherto  resided  in  Avignon),  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  native  village,  almost  turned  it  up- 
side down.  Not  exactly  the  houses,  but  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  those 
whose  heads  and  hearts  are  always  in  danger 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  a pair  of  expressive  eyes. 
I speak  from  experience,  and  know  that  in  such 
a case  it  is  no  joke. 

Madame  Manon  would,  perhaps,  have  done 
better  had  she  remained  in  Avignon;  but  she 
had  inherited  in  La  Napoule  some  land  and 
vineyards,  together  with  a pretty  house  sheltered 
by  a rock,  and  surrounded  by  olive-trees  and 
African  acacias.  This  was  not  to  be  rejected 
by  a poor  widow,  and  in  her  own  opinion  she 
was  now  as  rich  and  happy  as  if  she  were  Count- 
ess of  Provence. 

The  good  people  of  La  Napoule  did  not  fare 
so  well  on  the  occasion;  but  they  foresaw  no 
mischief,  and  from  never  having  read  Homer, 
they  were  not  aware  that  a pretty  woman  once 
roused  all  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  arms. 

Before  Marriette  had  lived  a fortnight  in  the 
house  surrounded  by  olive-trees  and  African 
acacias,  every  young  man  in  La  Napoule  knew 
that  the  most  charming  girl  in  Provence  dwelt 
there. 

When,  looking  like  an  angel  in  disguise,  she 
walked  through  the  village  with  her  waving  pet- 
ticoat, pale  green  bodice,  with  a bouquet  of  orange 
blossoms  and  rose  buds  in  the  front  of  it,  and  her 
lovely  face  shaded  by  her  gray  hat  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  streamErssjef  f-[lj^pe,^^.^he  old  be- 
came eloquent,  ana  tfife  young  beccfma  dumb. 


And  doors  and  windows  were  opened  one  after 
another  as  she  passed,  in  order  to  say  “ Good- 
morning,”  or  “Good-evening,  Marriette!”  and 
she  smiled  and  nodded  right  and  left. 

When  Marriette  entered  the  church  all  hearts 
(that  is,  the  hearts  of  the  young  men)  were  turned 
from  heaven,  all  eyes  from  the  saints,  and  fingers 
became  entangled  in  the  rosary.  That  must 
have  been  a great  offense  to  the  religious  people ; 
and  the  young  girls  of  La  Napoule  must  have 
been  at  that  time  especially  pious,  for  they  were 
the  most  scandalized  on  the  occasion.  And  one 
can  scarcely  blame  them ; for,  from  the  time  of 
Marriette  s arrival,  more  than  one  intended  had 
grown  cool,  and  more  than  one  lover  faithless. 
There  were  quarrels  and  reproaches — tears  and 
refusals.  Instead  of  weddings  broken-off  match- 
es became  the  subject  of  conversation.  Pledges 
of  faith,  l ings,  and  ribbons  w ere  reciprocally  re- 
turned. The  old  people  took  up  the  quarrels  of 
their  children,  and  dissension  reigned  in  every 
house.  It  was  a lamentable  state  of  affairs. 

Marriette  is  altogether  to  blame,  said  the 
young  girls ; first  their  mothers  agreed  with 
them,  then  their  fathers;  and  at  last  even  the 
young  men  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  Marriette,  in  her  modesty  and  innocence, 
like  a rose-bud  in  its  dark  green  calix,  little  sus- 
pecting the  mischief  she  was  doing,  continued 
courteous  to  all.  This  first  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  the  young  men,  and  they  exclaimed, 
“ Why  should  we  vex  the  sweet,  harmless  child? 
She  is  not  to  blame!"  The  fathers  said  the 
same  thing,  then  the  mothers,  and  at  last  even 
the  pious  young  girls.  For  no  one  could  con- 
verse with  Marriette  without  liking  her ; and  be- 
fore six  months  Iqjd  elapsed  every  one  had  spoken 
to  her,  and  every  one  loved  her. 

She  was  now,  however,  not  aware  of  how  much 
she  was  liked,  and  before  she  had  been  quite  un- 
' conscious  that  any  one  hated  her.  How  little 
the  60-often-trampled-upon  violet  suspects  its 
value ! 

The  inhabitants  of  La  Napoule  now  endeav- 
ored to  atone  for  their  injustice,  and  Marriette 
was  greeted  every  where  with  smiles,  and  invited 
to  all  their  dances  and  rural  amusements. 

But  the  hearts  of  Borne  men,  far  from  being 
endowed  with  compassionate  feelings,  are  hard- 
ened like  that  of  Pharaoh. 

A memorable  example  of  such  hardness  of 
heart  was  young  Colin,  the  richest  proprietor 
and  fanner  in  La  Napoule,  whose  vineyards, 
olive  gardens,  lemon  and  orange  groves,  were  so 
extensive  that  one  could  scarcely  walk  through 
them  all  in  one  day.  What  alone  proves  the 
natural  hardness  of  his  heart  is  this  fact,  that  he 
had  already  attained  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty 
without  having  ever  inquired  why  women  were 
created ! 

It  is  true  that  many  persons  (especially  ladies 
who  had  arrived  at  a certain  age)  considered 
Colin  the  best  young  man  under  the  sun.  His 
figure,  his  unrestrained  manner,  his  look,  his 
smile  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  the  afore- 
mentioned fair  ones.  But  the  decisions  of  Such 
judges  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

While  old  and  young  had  become  reconciled 
to  the  innocent  Marriette,  Colin  alone  continued 
to  feel  no  compassion  for  the  poor  girl.  If  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Marriette  he  became 
silemt  as  the  grave.  If  he  met  her  on  the  road 
lie  grew  alternately  pale  and  red  from  indigna- 
tion, and  cast  furious  sidelong  looks  at  her. 

When  the  young  people  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
order  to  sing,  dance,  or  play  some  merry  game, 
Colin  never  failed  to  make  one  of  the  party ; but 
the  moment  Marriette  appeared  the  malicious 
Colin  became  silent,  and  all  the  money  in  the 
world  would  not  have  induced  him  to  sing  anoth- 
er note.  It  was  such  a pity,  for  his  voice  was 
so  sweet  that  every  one  listened  to  him  with 
pleasure ; and  his  songs  were  inexhaustible. 

All  the  girls  liked  Colin,  and  he  was  civil  to 
them  all.  He  had  a roguish  look  that  maidens 
both  fear  and  love;  and  when  he  smiled  one 
would  have  wished  to  make  him  sit  for  his  por- 
trait. But,  naturally,  the  often  insulted  Mar- 
riette never  looked  at  him,  and  therein  she  was 
perfectly  right.  It  was  a matter  of  indifference 
to  her  whether  he  smiled  or  not ; and,  as  to  his 
roguish  looks,  she  would  not  even  hear  of  them ; 
and  there  again  she  was  right.  If  he  related  an 
anecdote,  just  when  all  were  listening  attentively 
she  commenced  teasing  her  neighbors ; threw 
weeds  sometimes  at  Peter,  sometimes  at  Paul ; 
and  laughed  and  chatted  instead  of  listening. 
This  vexed  the  proud  gentleman,  and  he  gener- 
ally broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  story  and 
walked  gloomily  away. 

Revenge  is  sweet;  and  Madame  Manon ’s 
daughter  might  have  felt  triumphant ; but  Mar- 
riette was  too  good,  and  too  tender-hearted. 
When  he  ceased  speaking  she  was  grieved ; if  he 
looked  melancholy  her  laugh  was  hushed ; if  he 
withdrew  she  did  not  remain  long ; and,  arrived 
at  home,  she  wept  bitter  tears  of  repentance. 

Father  Jerome,  the  priest  of  La  Napoule,  an 
old  man  of  seventy,  had  all  the  virtues  of  a saint, 
and  but  one  defect ; namely,  in  consequence  of 
his  advanced  age  he  was  very  deaf.  This  de- 
fect, however,  did  not  cause  his  sermons  to  be 
the  less  edifying  to  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  attention.  It  is  true  he 
had  only  two  texts,  upon  which  he  preached  as 
invariably  as  if  his  whole  religion  consisted  there- 
in. Either  “ Little  children,  love  one  another,” 
or  “ Wonderful  are  the  dispensations  of  Heaven.” 
They  contained,  however,  so  much  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  that  one  might,  if  driven  to  extrem- 
ities, be  saved  by  them.  The  little  children  loved 
"lie  another  most  obediently,  and  waited  for  the 
i pensations  of  Heaven ; but  his  sermons  had  no 
effect  upon  Colin  with  his  heart  of  flint,  who, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  well-disposed,  had  al- 
ways some  evil  design. 

The  Fair  of  Vence  is  a great  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  La  Napoule,  who,  al- 
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though  they  may  not  have  money  to  purchase  I Manon ’s  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure;  but  Mar 
much,  see  at  least  a great  variety  of  merchand-  riette,  turning  to  the  judge,  said  : “I  can  not  ac- 
ise.  cept  of  either  your  heart  or  your  mug."  Her 

Marriette  and  her  mother  went  to  the  fair;  mother  became  furious,  and  exclaimed:  “I 
and  Colin  was  also  there.  He  purchased  vari-  shall,  however,  accept  of  both.  Oh,  you  little 
ous  nick  - nacks  and  bonbons  for  his  fair  ac-  fool,  for  whom  are  you  waiting  ? Do  you  reject 
quaintances,  but  not  the  most  trifling  thing  for  the  Judge  of  La  Napoule  in  the  expectation  that 
Marriette.  And  yet  he  was  perpetually  at  her  a Count  of  Provence  will  make  you  his  bride? 
heels.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  nor  she  to  I know  better  what  is  for  your  advantage.  M. 
him,  and  it  was  evident  to  every  one  that  he  Ilautmartin,  I shall  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
was  brooding  mischief.  able  to  call  you  mv  son-in-law.” 

Madame  Manon,  stopping  suddenly  at  a shop,  Marriette  walked  out  of  the  room  weeping 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  Marriette,  look  at  that  beauti-  bitterly,  and  detesting  in  her  heart  the  beautiful 
ful  mug!  A queen  would  not  disdain  to  put  it  mug. 

to  her  lips.  Do  look ! the  brim  is  glittering  The  judge  stroked  his  nose  with  the  palm  of 
gold  ; and  the  flowers,  although  they  are  mere-  his  hand,  and  wisely  obaen  I;  “Madame  Ma- 
ly painted,  are  more  beautiful  than  any  that  we  non,  do  not  be  too  precipitate;  the  little  dove 
have  in  our  garden  ; and  Paradise  in  the  centre!  will  acquiesce  when  it  knows  me  better.  I am 

Only  look,  Marriette,  at  the  apples  hanging  from  not  impatient.  I understand  womankind,  and 

the  trees,  that  almost  make  one’s  mouth  water!  I feel  convinced  that,  before  three  months’ have 
And  pretty  Eve  offers  one  to  Adam,  who  can  elapsed,  I shall  have  crept  into  Marriettes  heart.” 
not  resist  tasting  it.  And  look  how  charmingly  “His  nose  is  much  too  long  for  that!”  whis- 
the  little  lamb  skips  round  the  old  tiger ! and  how  pered  Marriette,  who  stood  listening  at  the  door, 

the  white  dove  writh  its  green  neck  is  perched  op-  And,  in  fact,  three  months  passed  away  without 

posite  the  vulture,  as  if  they  were  about  to  bill  M.  Hautmartin’s  having  forced  even  the  end  of 
and  coo !”  his  nose  into  her  heart. 

Marriette  could  not  sufficiently  admire  it.  But  during  these  three  months  Marriette  had 
“Oh!  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  “ if  I had  such  enough  to  occupy  her  mind.  The  mug,  and 
a mug  I would  not  drink  out  of  it ; it  is  too  something  besides,  caused  her  a great  deal  of 
beautiful ! I would  fill  it  with  flowers,  and  fix  annoyance. 

my  eyes  constantly  on  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  mug  formed  the  subject  of  conversation 
\V  e are  in  the  fair,  and  yet,  when  I look  at  that  for  a fortnight  in  La  Napoule.  Every  one  said 
picture,  1 feel  as  it  I were  in  Paradise.  that  it  was  a present  of  the  judge’s,  and  that 

So  saying,  .Marriette  called  her  young  com-  au  things  were  arranged  for  the  wedding.  The 
pamons,  others  followed,  and  ere  long  half  of  moro  solemnly  Marriette  assured  her  young 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Napoule  were  standing  op-  companions  that  she  would  rather  throw  herself 
posite  the  beautiful  mug.  The  price  was  timidly  into  the  sea  than  marry  the  judge,  the  more 
asked.  The  shopman  answered,  a hundred  livres;  they  persisted  in  teasing,*  bv  saving:  “Oh,  how 
whereupon  they  all  walked  silently  away.  blessed  it  will  be  to  repose  under  the  shadow  of 

When  there  were  no  longer  any  of  the  inhab-  his  nose !”  This  was  the  first  annoyance, 
itants  of  La  Napoule  near  the  shop,  Colin  stole  Then  Madame  Manon  was  so  barbarous  as  to 
up  to  it,  threw  a hundred  livres  on  the  counter,  force  Marriette  to  wash  the  mug  every  morning 
laid  the  mug  in  a box  filled  with  cotton,  and  at  the  fountain,  and  to  fill  it  with  fresh  flowers 
carried  it  off.  His  malicious  plan  was  unknown  she  hoped  thereby  to  accustom  her  daughter  to 
to  any  one.  . . the  mug,  and  the  love  of  the  donor ; but  Marri- 

On  his  way  home,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  ette  continued  to  hate  both  the  gift  and  the  giver, 
not  far  from  La  Napoule,  he  met  old  Jacques,  and  she  considered  her  employment  at  the  fount- 
the  servant  of  the  judge.  Jacques  was  as  good  ain  an  actual  punishment.  Annovancethe  second, 
a fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  as  stupid  as  an  ass.  Then  regularly,  twice  a week,* she  found  on  the 

1 sha11  g*ve  J'ou  a franc,  Jacques,”  said  Co-  rock,  beside  the  fountain,  a bouquet  of  the  choic- 
lm,  “ if  you  will  leave  this  box  at  Madame  Ma-  6st  flowers,  appearing  to  have  been  arranged  ex- 
nons  house.  Should  any  one  inquire  who  sent  presslv  for  the  beautiful  mug.  There  was  also 
it,  sav  a stranger  gave  it  to  you.  I shall  never  a slip*  of  paper  twisted  round  the  stalks  of  the 
forgive  you  if  you  betray  my  name.”  flowers,  upon  which  was  written  “Dear  Marri- 

Jacques  promised  to  attend  to  his  direction,  ette.”  Now  Marriette  was  not  smh  a fool  as 
took  the  money  and  the  box,  and  walked  to-  to  believe  that  there  were  still  fairies  and  magi- 
ward  the  house  surrounded  by  olive-trees  and  cjans  in  the  world.  Consequently  the  flowers 
African  acacias.  had  been  left  there  by  Judge  Ilautmartin.  Mar- 

Before  Jacques  had  reached  his  destination  he  ,iette  would  not  even  smell  them  because  they 
met  his  master,  Judge  Ilautmartin,  who  said  to  had  been  contaminated  by  the  breath  from  hi*s 
him  “ What  have  you  got  there  ? nostrils . but  she  took  them  because  they  were 

A box  for  Madame  Manon,  but  I dare  not  prettier  than  wild  flowers.  The  slip  of  paper 
tell  you,  Fir,  from  whom  it  comes.”  she  tore  into  a thousand  pieces,  and  scatteied 

“ Why  not?”  it  0ver  the  spot  where  the  flowers  had  been  laid. 

“ Because  M.  Colin  said  that  * he  would  never  But  this  did  not  vex  M.  Hautmartin  in  the  least, 
forgive  me  if  1 betrayed  him.’  ” for  his  love  was  as  immeasurably  great  after  its 

“ It  is  a good  thing  that  you  can  keep  a secret ; kind  as  his  nose  after  its  kind.  Annoyance  the 
but  as  it  is  so  late  you  had  better  give  me  the  third. 

box.  I am  going  to-morrow,  at  all  events,  to  At  lastThowever,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
Madame  .Manon,  and  I shall  execute  the  com-  with  the  judge,  she  discovered  that  he  was  not 
mission  without  betraying M.  Colin.  Itwillpre-  the  donor  of  the  flowers.  Who  could  it  be? 
vent  your  havirg  to  go  out  of  your  way.  Marriette  was  astonished  when  she  made  this 

Jacques,  accustomed  to  obey  his  master  im-  unhoped-for  discovery,  and  from  that  time  for- 
plicitly,  delivered  up  the  box,  which  the  judge  ward  she  took  the  flowers  with  much  mo.e 
carried  immediately  into  his  house,  and  com-  pleasure  from  the  rock,  but— Who  had  left 
menced  examining  it  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  them  there?  Marriette  became  (a  most  unus- 
On  the  lid  was  nicely  written  with  red  chalk:  Ual  thing  for  a young  girl)  very  curious,  the 
“ For  the  amiable  and  beloved  Marriette.”  guessed  first  one,  then  another,  young  man  in 

M.  Hautmartin  knew  well,  however,  that  this  La  Napoule,  but  it  was  not  to  be  guessed.  She 

was  only  waggery  on  Colin’s  part,  and  that  there  watched  and  listened  until  late  at  night ; she 

was  some  wicked  trick  in  it.  He  accordingly  rose  eariier  jn  the  morning ; but  she  watched 

opened  the  box  with  great  precaution,  fearing  and  listened  in  vain.  And  yet,  twice  a week, 

that  either  a rat  or  a mouse  might  be  concealed  the  miraculous  flowers  lay  upon  the  rock,  and 

in  it ; but  when  he  had  caught  a glimpse  of  the  on  the  slip  of  paper  that  was  wound  round  them 

beautiful  mug  that  he  had  seen  that  morning  at  „i,e  rca(i  the  silent  sigh  addressed  to  her : “ Lear 

Vence,  he  was  petrified.  Marriette!”  This  was  sufficient  to  have  excited 

For  M.  Hautmartin  was  a man  who  was  quite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  indifferent  person.  Un- 

as well  versed  in  justice  as  in  injustice.  He  per-  satisfied  curiosity,  however,  becomes  at  last  posi- 
ceived  immediately  that  Colin’s  design  was  to  in-  tive  torture.  Annoyance  the  fourth, 
jure  Marriette  by  asserting,  when  the  mug  was  <)n  Sunday  Father  Jerome  again  preached 
in  her  possession,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  some  upon  the  text:  “Wondeiful  are  the  dispensa- 
favored  lover  in  the  town,  and  thereby  cause  her  tions  of  Heaven ;”  and  Marriette  hoped  that,  by 
to  be  shunned  by  all  honest  people.  some  wonderful  dispensation,  she  would  be  en- 

To  prevent  all  evil  insinuations,  the  judge  re-  abled  to  discover  the  donor  of  the  flow  era.  Fa- 

solved  to  acknowledge  himself  as  the  donor.  He  ther  Jerome,  thought  she,  is  always  right, 
was  in  love  with  Marriette,  and  would  have  been  one  summer’s  night  Marriette  was  awakened 

well  pleased  had  she  acted  more  in  accordance  by  the  oppressive  heat,  and  could  not  go  to  sleep 

with  Father  Jerome  s text:  “Little  children,  again.  No  sooner  did  she  perceive  the  first  rosy 

love  one  another!  tjnts  0f  the  morning  appearing  above  the  surface 

M.  Ilautmartin  was,  to  be  sure,  a child  of  fif-  0f  the  sea  than  she  jovfully  sprang  out  of  bed, 

ty,  and  in  Marrietto’s  opinion  the  text  was  no  and,  having  dressed  herself,  she  went  out  to  wash 

longer  applicable  to  him.  Madame  Manon,  on  her  face  and  hands  at  the  fountain.  She  took  her 

the  contrary,  considered  him  a very  sensible  straw-hat  with  her,  as  she  intended  to  saunter  for 

child,  who,  besides  being  rich,  was  the  most  an  hour  on  the  sea-shore,  and  pei  haps  lathe  in  a 

important  person  in  La  Napoule.  When  the  secluded  spot  that  she  had  discovered, 

judge  spoke  of  marriage,  and  when  Marriette  But  in  order  to  get  to  the  secluded  spot  it  was 

ran  away  in  horror,  Madame  Manon  remained  necessary  to  ascend  the  rock  at  the  back  of  the 

quietly  on  her  chair,  and  was  not  in  the  least  house,  and  thence  descending  to  pass  by  some 

degree  afraid  of  the  tall  venerable  gentleman,  pomegranate  and  palm  trees.  On  this  occasion 

To  do  him  justice,  he  had  no  personal  defect ; Marriette  could  not  pass  by;  for  under  the 

and  although  Colin  was  the  handsomest  man  in  youngest  of  the  palm-trees  lav  a young  man 

the  village,  M.  Hautmartin  had  the  advantage  fast  asleep,  and  beside  him  lay  *a  bouquet  of  the 

of  him  in  two  particulars — namely,  in  years,  most  beautiful  flowers.  £he  also  saw  a piece  of 

and  in  the  possession  of  a large,  of  an  enor-  paper  twisted  round  the  stalks,  which  probably 

mous  nose.  This  nose,  which,  like  a courier,  contained  an  address  to  her.  IIow  could  Mar- 

always  preceded  him,  in  order  to  announce  his  riette  pass  by? 

approach,  was  positively  an  elephant  among  the  She  stood  still,  and  trembled  from  head  to 
noses  of  mankind.  foot.  Then  she  determined  to  return  home; 

With  this  elephant,  his  good  intentions,  and  but  before  she  had  gone  many  steps  she  stopped, 

the  mug,  the  judge  went  the  next  morning  to  and  looked  back  at  the  sleeper.  But  at  a dis- 

the  house  surrounded  by  olive-trees  and  African  tance  his  face  could  not  be  recognized : now  or 

acacias.  never  was  the  secret  to  be  discovered,  bhe 

“Nothing  appears  to  me  too  costly  for  the  again  tripped  lightly  toward  the  palm-tree;  but 

lovely  Marriette,”  said  he;  “yon  admired  this  the  sleeper  appeared  to  move,  and  she  again  ran 

mug  yesterday  at  the  fair.  Permit  me,  charm-  away.  The  movement,  however,  had  been  meie 

ing  Alarriette,  to  lay  it  and  my  enamored  heart  imagination  on  her  part,  and  she  again  approach- 

at  your  feet.”  ed  the  tree.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  is  pre- 

Madame  Manon  and  Marriette  were  astonished  tendi^|^jDL-bfe.astepri|-theiiight  she,  again  running 
and  delighted  when  they  saw  the  mug.  ALadame  toward  teahe.  ' ’But  wiib  would  run  away  on  ac- 
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count  of  a mere  possibility?  She  commenced 
her  journey  to  the  palm-tree  with  renewed  cour- 
age. 

During  this  wavering  of  her  mind,  between 
curiosity  and  fear— this  tripping  backward  and 
forward'  between  the  house  and  the  palm-tree — 
she  had  advanced  each  time  some  steps  nearer 
the  sleeper,  for  curiosity  was  overcoming  her  fear. 

“ Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  me  w hether  he 
be  asleep  or  awake  ? The  path  leads  past  him, 
and  I merely  pass  by.”  So  thought  Marriette; 
but,  instead  of  passing  by,  she  stopped  in  order 
to  examine  the  sleeper’s  face,  and  put  an  end  to 
all  uncertainty  concerning  the  donor  of  the  flow- 
ers. He  meanwhile  continued  sleeping  as  sound- 
ly as  if  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  for  a month 
before.  And  who  was  it — who  else  could  it  be — 

' but  the  reprobate  Colin  ? 

And  so  he  it  was,  who,  by  sending  the  mug, 
had  caused  the  poor  girl  so  much  annoyance, 
and  had  involved  her  in  the  vexatious  affair  with 
M.  Hautmartin : he  it  was  who  had  teased  her 
by  leaving  the  flowers  on  the  rock,  in  order  to 
excite  her  curiosity.  And  why?  Because  he 
hated  Marriette,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
in  the  most  unpardonable  manner.  Whenever 
it  was  possible  he  avoided  her ; but  if  that  was 
not  in  his  power,  he  made  a point  of  doing  some- 
thing to  annoy  her.  There  was  no  girl  in  La 
Napoule  to  whom  he  was  not  more  civil  and 
obliging  than  to  Marriette.  Only  think ! he  had 
never  asked  her  to  dance  with  him,  and  she 
danced  beautifully. 

There  he  lay  now,  caught,  betrayed.  Re- 
venge took  possession  of  Marriette’s  breast.  How 
could  she  insult  him?  She  took  the  bouquet, 
unfastened  it,  and  strewed  the  flowers  with  just 
indignation  over  the  sleeper.  But  the  slip  of 
paper,  upon  which  “ Dear  Marriette !”  was  writ- 
ten, she  stuck  hurriedly  into  her  bosom.  She 
wished  to  preserve  this  proof  of  his  handwriting 
for  future  occasions.  Marriette  was  sly.  She 
now  thought  of  going  away.  But  she  was  not 
sufficiently  revenged : she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  leave  the  spot  without  having  paid  Colin  in 
his  own  coin.  Accordingly  she  took  the  violet- 
colored  ribbon  from  her  hat,  twisted  it  lightly 
round  the  sleeper’s  arm,  and  tied  Colin,  with 
three  knots,  fast  to  the  palm-tree.  When  he 
awakes  how  astonished  he  will  be ! How  tor- 
tured by  curiosity  to  know  who  has  played  him 
such  a trick ! That  he  could  not  possibly  dis- 
cover, and  so  much  the  better.  He  deserved  it. 

Marriette  was  only  too  merciful  to  him.  No 
sooner  had  she  carried  her  plan  into  execution 
than  she  began  to  repent  of  what  she  had  done. 
Her  bosom  heaved  impetuously,  and  I believe 
even  a tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  looked  com- 
passionately at  the  criminal.  She  walked  slow- 
ly back  toward  the  pomegranate-trees,  and  often 
looked  round  while  slowly  ascending  the  rock. 
Then,  hearing  her  mother’s  voice,  she  hurried 
home. 

That  very  day  Colin  played  another  trick. 
What  did  he  do  ? He  resolved  to  put  poor  Mar- 
riette to  the  blush.  ‘Alas!  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  that  her  violet-colored  ribbon  was  known 
to  every  one  in  La  Napoule ! Colin  knew  it  only 
too  well.  He  wound  it  round  his  hat,  and  dis- 
played it  every  where  as  a trophy.  Every  one 
exclaimed,  “It  has  been  given  him  by  Marri- 
ette !”  And  all  the  young  girls  exclaimed,  “The 
villain !”  and  all  the  young  men,  who  liked  Mar- 
riette, exclaimed,  “ The  villain !” 

“What,  Madame  Manon!”  shouted  Judge 
Hautmartin,  as  ho  entered  her  house,  and  he 
shouted  so  loud  that  his  words  were  echoed 
marvelously  in  bis  nose.  “What!  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  allowed  my  intended  bride  to  give 
her  hat-ribbon  to  fanner  Colin  ? It  is  high  time 
to  solemnize  our  marriage.  When  that  has  taken 
place  I shall  have  a right  to  dictate.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,”  replied  Madame 
Manon.  “If  matters  have  come  to  that,  we 
must  have  the  wedding  immediately.  That  will 
put  an  end  to  all  such  nonsense.” 

“ But,  Madame  Manon,  your  daughter  perse- 
veres in  refusing  my  proposal.” 

“Prepare  the  marriage-feast!” 

“But  she  has  not  given  me  one  kind  look ; 
and  if  I sit  down  beside  her,  the  little  wild  thing 
jumps  up  and  runs  away.” 

“ M.  Hautmartin,  prepare  the  marriage-feast!” 

“ But  if  Marriette  will  not  consent?” 

“We  shall  take  her  by  surprise.  The  cere- 
mony 6hall  be  performed  on  Monday  by  Father 
Jerome.  We  shall  easily  induce  him  to  consent ; 
for  I am  Marriette’s  mother,  and  yon  are  the 
person  of  the  greatest  authority  in  La  Napoule. 
She  must  obey.  But  Marriette  must  not  know 
any  thing  about  our  plan.  I shall  send  her  early 
on  Monday  morning  to  deliver  a parcel  to  Father 
Jerome,  in  order  that  she  may  not  suspect  any 
thing;  and  he  must  endeavor  .to  persuade  her 
to  comply  with  our  wishes.  Half  an  hour  after- 
ward we  shall  make  our  appearance,  and  then, 
without  a moment’s  delay,  to  the  altar.  And 
even  if  Marriette  answer  No,  instead  of  Yes,  it 
will  be  of  no  consequence,  for  the  old  gentleman 
can  not  hear.  But  do  not  say  a word  on  the 
subject  to  Marriette  or  any  one  in  La  Napoule.” 

Thus  the  affair  was  arranged  between  them. 
Marriette  little  dreamed  of  the  happiness  that 
awaited  her.  She  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Colin’s  cruelty  in  having  made  her  a subject  of 
conversation  for  the  whole  village.  But  however 
bitterly  she  may  have  repented  her  indiscretion 
with  respect  to  the  ribbon,  in  her  heart  she  for- 
gave the  miscreant.  Marriette  was  much  too 
good-natured.  She  said  to  her  mother  and  her 
young  companions,  “Colin  found  my  ribbon  ; I 
did  not  give  it  to  him.  He  is  now  trying  to  vex 
me  about  it.  You  know-  he  has  always  endeavored 
to  annoy  me  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity !” 

Alas ! the  poor  girl  little  knew  that  the  ma- 
licious wretch  was  meditating  new  enormities. 

The  next  morning  Marriette  carried  the  mug 
as  usual  to  the  fountain.  No  flowers  lay  upon 
the  rock  $ but  it  wp  tpcj  pjujfc  4°^®  8un 


only  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

Soon  afterward  6he  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps, and  looking  up  she  beheld  Colin  with  the 
flowers  in  his  hand.  Marriette  blushed  deeply. 
Colin  stammered,  “Good-morning,  Marriette!” 
But  the  salutation  did  not  come  from  his  heart ; 
he  uttered  it  with  difficulty. 

“Why  do  you  wear  my  ribbon  so  publicly, 
Colin  ?”  said  Marriette,  as  she  placed  the  mug  on 
the  rock.  “You  know  I did  not  give  it  to  you.” 

“You  did  not  give  it  to  me,  dear  Marriette  ?” 
inquired  he,  growing  pale  from  suppressed  rage. 

Marriette,  ashamed  of  having  told  a falsehood, 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  said,  after  a pause, 
“Well,  I did  give  it  to  you,  but  you  ought  not 
to  have  exhibited  it.  I request  that  you  will  re- 
turn it  to  me.  ” 

While  slowly  taking  it  off  his  hat,  his  vexation 
was  so  great  that  he  could  neither  suppress  a sigh 
which  rose  from  his  breast,  nor  conceal  a tear 
which  stood  in  his  eye. 

“Dear  Marriette,  allow  me  to  keep  your  rib- 
bon ?”  said  he,  softly. 

“No!”  answered  she. 

Thereupon  his  rancor  turned  to  despair.  Look- 
ing first  with  a sigh  toward  heaven,  then  gloomily 
at  Marriette,  who  stood  with  downcast  eyes  qui- 
etly and  innocently  at  the  fountain,  he  wound 
the  violet-colored  ribbon  around  the  bouquet,  and 
exclaiming,  “There,  you  have  all!”  he  dashed 
the  flowers  so  spitefully  against  the  beautiful 
mug,  that  it  fell  from  the  rock  and  was  broken 
to  pieces.  He  then  ran  exultingly  away. 

Madame  Manon,  who  had  been  listening  be- 
hind the  window,  had  seen  and  heard  all  that 
had  passed.  When  the  mug  was  broken  she 
was  so  horrified  that  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing, 
and  almost  her  speech.  While  squeezing  her- 
self through  the  narrow  lattice,  in  order  to  pur- 
sue the  criminal,  the  mouldering  stones  in  the 
wall  gave  way,  and  the  window  frame,  falling 
with  a terrific  crash  on  the  ground,  was  broken 
to  pieces. 

■So  many  misfortunes  at  once  would  have  caused 
any  other  woman  to  have  lost  her  presence  of 
mind;  but  Madame  Manon  quickly  recovered 
herself.  “What  a fortunate  circumstance  that 
I witnessed  his  violence !”  exclaimed  she.  “ He 
must  appear  before  the  judge,  and  he  shall  pay 
the  weight  of  the  mug  and  window  in  gold. 
That  will  pay  for  your  trousseau,  Marriette!” 
But  when  her  daughter  brought  her  the  frag- 
ments of  the  mug — when  she  saw  Paradise  Lost, 
Adam  without  a head,  and  nothing  remaining 
of  Eve  but  her  legs ; the  serpent  triumphing  un- 
hurt, the  tiger  uninjured ; but  that  the  little 
lamb  had  disappeared  even  to  its  tail,  just  as  if 
the  tiger  had  swallowed  it — then  Madame  Ma- 
non broke  out  into  imprecations  against  Colin, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  “It  is  quite  evident 
that  it  was  broken  by  the  devil.” 

With  Marriette  and  the  broken  mug  Madame 
Manon  betook  herself  to  Judge  Hautmartin  at 
the  ninth  hour,  that  being  his  appointed  time  for 
sitting  in  judgment.  Exhibiting  the  broken  mug 
and  Paradise  Lost,  she  vociferously  made  her 
complaint.  Marriette  wept  bitterly. 

When  the  judge  saw  the  broken  mug,  and 
w hen  he  saw  his  betrothed  in  tears,  he  was  filled 
with  such  just  indignation  against  Colin  that  his 
nose  became  the  same  violet  color  as  Marri- 
ette’s renowned  hat  ribbon ; and  he  instantly  dis- 
patched bailiffs  to  summon  the  transgressor. 

Colin  arrived,  looking  very  much  vexed.  Ma- 
dame Manon  repeated  her  accusation  with  con- 
siderable eloquence  in  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
bailiffs,  and  clerks.  But  Colin,  instead  of  list- 
ening, walked  up  to  Marriette  and  whispered : 
“ Forgive  me,  Marriette,  as  I forgive  you.  I 
have  only  broken  your  mug  unintentionally ; but 
you — you  have  broken  my  heart !” 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  whispering  ?” 
inquired  Judge  Hautmartin,  with  judicial  dig- 
nity. “Listen  to  the  charges  that  are  brought 
against  you,  and  defend  yourself.” 

“ I can  not  defend  myself.  I broke  the  mug 
without  intending  to  do  so,”  said  Colin. 

“I  almost  believe  him!”  said  Marriette,  sob- 
bing : “ I was  as  much  to  blame  as  he  was ; for 
had  I not  offended  and  exasperated  him,  he  would 
not  have  thrown  the  flowers  and  ribbons  so  in- 
considerately. He  could  not  help  it.” 

“ Good  Heavens  !”  shrieked  Madame  Manon, 
“is  the  girl  going  to  vindicate  him?  Judge 
Hautmartin,  do  you  decide.  He  has  broken  the 
mug,  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny ; and  he 
was  the  cause  of  my  breaking  the  window ; should 
he  deny  that,  I can  prove  it.” 

“As  you  can  not  defend  yourself,  M.  Colin,” 
said  the  judge,  “ you  must  pay  three  hundred 
livres  for  the  mug,  for  that  was  the  value  of  it ; 
and  for — ” 

“No,"  interrupted  Colin,  “it  was  not  worth 
so  much ; for  when  I bought  it  at  the  fair  for 
Marriette,  I only  paid  a hundred  livres.” 

“You  bought  it,  Mr.  Impudence?”  shouted 
the  judge,  his  whole  face  becoming  the  color  of 
Marriette’s  ribbon.  He  would  have  said  more 
had  he  not  been  afraid  of  unpleasant  explana- 
tions. 

But  Colin,  indignant  at  the  imputation,  ex- 
claimed— “I  sent  your  own  servant  with  the 
inug  to  Marriette  the  day  of  the  fair.  There  he 
is,  standing  at  the  door.  He  can  bear  witness. 
Jacques,  did  I not  give  you  the  box  to  carry  to 
Madame  Manon’s  ?" 

Notwithstanding  M.  Hautmartin’s  endeavors 
to  interrupt  him,  the  simple  Jacques  said — “ Rec- 
ollect yourself,  Judge  Hautmartin;  you  know 
you  took  M.  Colin’s  box  from  me,  and  carried 
the  contents  yourself  to  Madame  Manon.  The 
box  is  lying  there  among  your  papers.” 

The  bailiff's  were  ordered  to  turn  simple 
Jacques  out  of  the  room ; and  Colin  was  also 
desired  to  withdraw  until  his  presence  should 
be  required. 

“Very  well,  M.  Hautmartin!”  said  Colin; 
“depend  upon  it  this  is  your  last  trick  in  La 
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Napoule.  Your  having  endeavored  to  insinuate 
yourself  into  Madame  Manon  and  Marriette’s 
good  graces  at  my  expense  is  not  the  only  trans- 
action that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  If  you 
want  me  you  had  better  ride  to  Grasse  and  in- 
quire for  me  at  the  governor’s.”  So  saying, 
Colin  walked  away. 

The  affair  had  perplexed  M.  Hautmartin  so 
much  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Madame  Manon  shook  her  head ; for  the  affair 
was  beginning  to  assume  a suspicious  appear- 
ance. “Who  is  to  pay  me  now  for  the  broken 
mug  ?”  inquired  she. 

“I,”  exclaimed  Marriette,  with  a glowing 
countenance — “ I am  almost  paid  for  it.” 

Colin  rode  that  very  day  to  Grasse,  waited  on 
the  governor,  and  returned  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. When  M.  Hautmartin  heard  of  his  having 
done  so,  he  laughed  and  lulled  all  Madame  Ma- 
non’s suspicions  by  swearing  that  he  would  allow 
his  nose  to  be  cut  off  if  Colin  had  not  to  pay 
three  hundred  livres  for  the  mug.  He  also  went 
with  Madame  Manon  to  Father  Jerome  to  ar- 
range about  the  wedding,  and  to  enjoin  him  to 
impress  upon  Marriette  that  it  was  her  duty,  as 
an  obedient  daughter,  not  to  oppose  her  mo- 
ther’s wishes.  The  pious  old  gentleman  prom- 
ised to  do  what  they  desired,  although  he  had 
not  understood  the  half  of  what  had  been  shouted 
in  his  ear. 

As  to  Marriette,  she  now,  for  the  first  time, 
valued  the  broken  mug,  which  she  carried  into 
her  sleeping  apartment ; and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  Paradise  that  had  disappeared  from  it  had 
been  placed  in  her  bosom. 

On  Monday  morning  Madame  Manon  said  to 
her  daughter,  “ Dress  yourself  nicely,  and  carry 
this  myrtle  wreath  to  Father  Jerome ; he  wants 
it  for  a bride.”  Marriette *put  on  her  holiday 
dress,  took  the  wreath  unsuspiciously,  and  car- 
ried it  to  Father  Jerome. 

On  the  way  she  met  Colin,  who  saluted  her  in 
a friendly  manner ; and  when  he  heard  where 
she  was  taking  the  wreath,  he  said : “lam  go- 
ing to  the  same  place  in  ordor  to  pay  Father 
Jerome  his  tithes.  ” As  they  walked  on  in  silence 
he  took  her  hand ; upon  which’  they  both  trem- 
bled as  much  as  if  they  had  some  evil  design 
upon  one  another. 

“Have  you  forgiven  me?"  whispered  Colin, 
timidly.  “Ah!  Marriette,  what  have  I done 
to  cause  you  to  act  with  such  cruelty  toward 
me?” 

She  could  only  say,  “ Never  mind,  Colin,  you 
shall  have  the  ribbon  again;  and  I shall  keep 
your  mug.  It  was  sent  by  you,  was  it  not  ?” 

“ Ob,  Marriette ! can  you  doubt  it  ? I should 
like  to  give  you  every  thing  I possess.  Will  you 
in  future  be  kinder  in  your  manner  ?” 

She  made  no  answer ; but  as  they  entered  the 
priest’s  house,  she  cast  a sidelong  look  at  him, 
and  observing  a tear  standing  in  his  handsome 
eye,  she  lisped,  “Dear  Colin!”  He  seized  her 
hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  it,  when  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  room  opened,  and  the  ven- 
erable Father  Jerome  stood  before  them.  The 
young  people  appeared  to  have  become  suddenly 
giddy,  for  they  held  each  other  fast.  I can  not 
tell  whether  this  proceeded  from  the  kissing  of 
the  hand,  or  from  veneration  for  the  old  man. 

Marriette  gave  the  myrtle  wreath  to  Father 
Jerome,  who  placed  it  on  her  head,  saying, 
“Little  children,  love  one  another!”  And  he 
then  exhorted  the  good  girl  in  the  most  impress- 
ive and  affecting  manner  to  love  Colin  ; for  the 
old  gentleman  either  on  account  of  his  ^enfness 
had  not  heard,  or  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
memory  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  intended, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  Colin  was  the  bride- 
groom. 

On  hearing  the  exhortation  of  Father  Jerome, 
Marriette  was  so  overcome  that  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  exclaimed,  “Alas!  I have  loved  him 
this  long  time,  but  he  hates  me.” 

“I  hate  you,  Marriette!”  exclaimed  Colin. 
“My  soul  has  been  wrapped  up  in  you  ever 
since  you  came  to  La  Napoule.  How  could  I 
either  hope  or  believe  that  you  loved  me  ? Are 
you  not  adored  by  every'  one  in  the  village  ?” 

“Why  then,  Colin,  did  you  avoid  me  on  all 
occasions,  and  show  such  a decided  preference 
for  my  companions  ?’’ 

“Oh,  Marriette!  whenever  I saw  you  I was 
overcome  by  fear,  dejection,  grief,  and  love.  1 
had  not  courage  to  approach  you ; and  yet  when 
I was  not  near  you  I was  miserable.  ” 

During  this  conversation  Father  Jerome,  im- 
agining that  they  were  quarreling,  put  his  arm 
round  both,  and  drawing  them  together,  he 
said,  imploringly,  “ Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other!” 

Thereupon  Marriette  sank  upon  Colin’s  breast, 
who  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  perfect  bliss 
was  depicted  on  their  countenances.  While  Col- 
in pressed  his  lips  to  Marriette’s  pretty  mouth, 
the  priest — the  whole  world — was  forgotten.  In 
fact,  so  completely  had  they  lost  their  recollec- 
tion, that  they  unconsciously  followed  Father 
Jerome  into  the  church  and  up  to  the  altar. 

“ Marriette  !”  sighed  he. 

“ Colin !”  sighed  she. 

There  wrere  many  pious  persons  praying  in  the 
church,  who  were  much  astonished  when  they 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  Colin  and  Marriette. 
Many  departed  before  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony, in  order  to  announce  the  event  in  La  Na- 
ponle. 

Father  Jerome  led  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
back  to  his  house,  heartily  rejoicing  that  they 
had  made  so  little  opposition,  and  that  he  had 
been  able  to  perform  his  task  with  so  little  dif- 
ficulty. 

Just  then  Madame  Manon  arrived,  completely 
out  of  breath.  !She  had  waited  at  home  for  the 
bridegroom,  but  she  had  waited  in  vain ; and  as 
the  last  sound  of  the  church  bell  died  away  her 
anxiety  increased  to  such  a degree  that  she  went 
herself  to  M.  Hautmartin’s.  T here  new  horrors 
awaited  her;  tor  she  was  inf.  rm  t ’hat  iho  g"v 


emor  had  made  his  appearance,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  records  and  accounts  of  Judge  Haut- 
martin, had  placed  him  immediately  under  arrest. 

“ The  impious  Colin  has  brought  that  about!” 
thought  she  as  she  hurried  to  Father  Jerome,  in 
order  to  make  an  excuse  for  the  delay  of  the 
wedding.  The  good  old  man,  proud  of  his  work, 
smiled  as  he  led  the  new  married  pair  up  to  her. 

Madame  Manon  really  became  speechless  when 
she  was  told  what  had  occurred ; but  Colin,  who 
had  now  more  use  of  his  tongue  than  he  had  had 
during  his  whole  life,  commenced  relating  all 
about  his  love,  the  broken  mug,  the  duplicity  of 
the  judge,  and  how  he  had  unmasked  him  in 
Grasse.  He  concluded  by  begging  of  Madame 
Manon  to  give  him  her  blessing ; for  neither  he 
nor  Marriette  had  been  to  blame,  and  what  was 
done  could  not  be  undone. 

Father  Jerome,  who  for  a length  of  time  could 
not  conceive  what  had  happened,  was  at  last 
made  to  understand  the  mistake  about  the  bride- 
groom ; whereupon  he  folded  his  hands,  and  pi- 
ously raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  while  exclaiming, 
“Wonderful  are  the  dispensations  of  Heaven!” 
Colin  and  Marriette  kissed  his  hand,  and  Ma- 
dame Manon  gave  the  young  couple  her  blessing, 
remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  her  head  was 
so  confused  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  think 
of  the  whole  affair.  When,  however,  she  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  her  son-in-law’s  riches  she 
was  quite  satisfied  with  him,  especially  as  RL 
Hautmartin,  together  with  his  nose,  had  been 
taken  as  a prisoner  to  Grasse. 

The  broken  mug  has  been  preserved  as  a relic 
in  the  family  until  the  present  day. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ Hunting  Pasties”— Mothers  with  daughters  to 
marry  J 


A Truism  fob  tub  Tines.— The  Ritualists  ought  to 
be  Romanists  by  Rites. 


“Waiter,  I should  like  a clean  napkin.  This  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  through  the  dock." 

“Can’t  change,  my  dear  sir.  Always  give  second- 
hand napkins  with  single  fish-balls,  Sir." 


Hearts  and  Devices— Valentines  1 
A “ Ground  Swell"— A “ Lord  of  Acres  !" 


A little  girl  wanted  to  say  that  she  had  a fan,  but 
had  forgotten  what  it  was  called;  so  she  described  it 
as  “ a thing  to  brush  the  warm  all  off  of  you  with." 


YE  AGED  BACHELOR. 

When  I remember  all 
The  girls  I’ve  met  together, 

I feel  like  a rooster  in  the  Fall 
Exposed  to  every  weather. 

I feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  barn-yard  all  deserted, 

Whose  oats  are  fled— whose  hens  are  dead. 
And  off  to  market  started. 


“I  have  come  for  ray  umbrella, " said  the  lender  of 
one  of  these  articles,  on  a rainy  day,  to  his  friend. 
“Can’t  help  that,”  exclaimed  the  borrower,  “don’t 
yon  see  that  1 am  going  out  with  it  T"  “ Well,  yes," 
replied  the  lender,  astonished  at  such  outrageous  im- 
pudence; “yes,  but— but— but  what  am  X to  dor* 
“ Dot"  replied  the  other,  as  he  threw  tip  the  top  and 
walked  off,  “Do  as  I did— borrow  one." 


Base  Inhospitality— Turning  out  your  toes. 


A Remarkable  Bridge.— An  observing  man  who 
was  traveling  on  a train  noticed  a geutleman  and 
lady  seated  in  close  juxtaposition,  and,  judging  from 
their  conduct,  imagined  that  they  were  exceedingly 
intimate.  Iu  front  of  the  comfortable  pair  sat  two 
Germans.  Presently  the  train  passed  through  a dark 
bridge.  Amidst  the  rattling  of  the  bridge  could  be 
beard  a noise  that  sounded  for  all  the  world  like  a 
concussion  of  lips.  As  the  train  emerged  into  day- 
light, one  of  the  Germans  slowly  drew  his  spectacles 
down  over  his  nose,  and  exclaimed : “Veil,  1 tink  dish 
ish  a bad  bridge.  I hears  him  crnck,  one,  two,  three, 
four  times."  The  lady  drew  down  her  vei],  and  for 
the  trip  looked  mute  and  quiet. 


TIIE  HONEY-MOON. 

Ldov.  “ Charles,  dear  1” 

Charles.  “ Well,  my  love.” 

Lucy.  “ Will  you  do  me  a favor,  dear  ?” 

Charles.  “Surely,  love." 

Lucy  {timidly).  “Well,  Charles,  if  I might  ask  you, 
would  you  bring  home  two  pounds  of  country  sau- 
sages ?" 


Glasses  Round — Those  worn  iu  the  eye. 


Suggestion  by  a Sufferer. — Is  the  operator  dis- 
posed to  be  too  talkative  when  you  sit  down  to  have 
your  hair  cut?  As  he  is  suic  to  ask  how  you  wish  it 
done,  you  can  easily  give  him  a hint  by  telling  him  to 
cut  it  short. 


Bcsv  Insects  in  the  Cucrch — Protest-ante. 


Thtjereb-bred  Hos8.—  Ahoss  which  had  his  breed 
improved  by  meaus  of  a sulky,  coutainin  a fellow 
with  a long  whip,  till  he  ain’t  worth  18  sents  for  any 
purpose  except  a gambling  masheeu. 


Thereer-bred  Gentlemen. — A bob  tail  cote,  a 8 sent 
paper  koller,  a white  kotteu  weskit,  yaller  trowsers 
whithout  any  cloth  iu  the  legs,  shiny  leather  boots,  a 
pair  of  yeller  gloves,  and  inside  of ’em  all,  a thing  got 
up  in  imitashun  of  a man,  but  ns  the  kounterfeit  de- 
tectors say,  poorly  executed  and  not  kalkulated  to 
deseve.  Must  swar,  drink  shampain,  and  talk  horse. 
Mustash  iudispensabul,  brains  ounesessary. 


AN  APATHETIC  MAN. 

With  smile  so  faint  wc  know  not  when  we’ve  seen  h, 
And  then  inquire  if  he  can  really  mean  it— 

Who  can  not  love,  whose  warmest  welcome  freezes; 
Who  can’t  offend,  because  he  never  pleases. 


A clergyman  savs  it  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
people  attend  a circus  “only  because  they  want  to 
please  their  children ; bnt  still  more  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  in  many  instances  it  takes  two  or  three 
able-bodied  men,  with  as  mauy  women,  to  look  after 
one  little  boy  or  girl."  


“What  are  you  dolne  there,  Jane?" 

“Why,  Pa,  I’m  goiug  to  d.ve  iny  doll’s  pinafore  rad.” 
“ But  what  have  you  got  to  dye  it?” 


“Beer." 

“ Who  on  earth  told  von  that  beer  would  dye  red  ?’’ 
“ Whv,  Ma  said  it  was  beer  that  made  your  nose  so 
red,  and — " 

“ Here,  Susan,  take  this  child." 


tart  Intelligence  — “Spanish  Bondi"  taro 
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TERRIBLE  EXPLOSION  OF  PETROLEUM  ON  LAKE  ERIE,  October  26,  1868. — [Sketched  bt  T.  T.  Sweeny.] 


EXPLOSION  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

In  the  explosion  on  board  the  bark  IT.  L. 
Cotton , on  the  evening  of  October  26,  we  have  a 
new  illustration  of  the  perils  to  which  human  life 


is  exposed  in  navigation.  This  vessel  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Cleveland  for  Liverpool,  En- 
gland. According  to  her  manifest  there  were 
on  board  1460  barrels  of  spirits  of  petroleum  (or 
naphtha),  499  barrels  ol  oil  of  petroleum,' the 


value  of  which  was  set  down  at  $12,428.  Be- 
sides the  above  there  were  17,500  staves  and 
1100  boat  oars,  of  the  value  of  $1610,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  cargo  being  $14,038,  as  made 
out  at  the  Custom-house. 


The  crew  consisted  of  the  captain,  two  mates, 
steward,  and  six  seamen.  The  captain’s  wife 
was  also  on  board,  making  eleven  persons  in  all. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  were  valued  at  $50,000. 
Georue  L.  De  Wolf,  the  captain  of  the 


CEREMONY  OF  BURIAL  AS  OBSERVED  AMONG  THE  KAW  INDIANS,— Sketched  by  James  Kidd,  Jon.— [See  Page  727.] 
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SKETCHES  OF  CITY  LIFE— THE  STREET-SWEEPERS  ANSWERING  TO  THE  INSPECTOR’S  CALL-ROLL.— Sketched  by  Paul  Franzeny.— [See  Page  727.] 


of  fire.  The  sails  and  rigging  caught  immedi- 
ately, and  in  the  next  moment  were  all  burning. 
The  small  boat  was  got  down  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  a moment  too  soon,  as  the  flames  were 
raging  with  great  fury,  and  time  was  hardly  given 


a sudden  and  terrific  explosion  was  heard.  The 
whole  deck  seemed  to  heave.  Barrels,  oars,  and 
staves  were  blown  into  the  air  with  great  force. 
The  explosion  seemed  to  extend  the  entire  length 
of  the  vessel.  One  man  was  blown  overboard. 


Every  person  on  board  was  thrown  into  the  air, 
some  of  them  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  deck  settled  back,  all  out  of  shape.  As 
soon  as  the  explosion  took  place  the  flames  burst 
out,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  wrapped  in  a sheet 


bark,  states  that  he  left  port  at  twenty  minutes 
to  five  o’clock,  Sunday  afternoon,  in  tow  of  the 
tug  W.  D.  Cushing.  About  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  tug,  the  canvas  being 
set,  and  aU  hands  on  deck  cleaning  up  the  vessel, 


SKETCHES  OF  CITY  LIFE— THE  RAG-PICKERS  DISPOSING  OF  THEIR  GATHERINGS.— Sketched  by  Paul  Fbanzeny.— [See  Page  727.] 
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to  get  all  on  board.  Mrs.  De  Wolf  was  in  the 
cabin  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  The  boat 
then  put  out  in  search  of  Mr.  Hearns.  He  was 
soon  found ; but  when  the  boat  reached  him  he 
was  nearly  exhausted,  being  badly  bruised.  Aft- 
er taking  him  on  board  the  boat  headed  for  the 
harbor.  When  about  half-way  into  port  they 
met  the  tug  Prindeville , and  were  taken  on 
board.  Captain  De  Wolf  also  states  that  he 
can  not  account  for  the  explosion.  There  was 
no  light  or  fire  in  the  stove  in  the  forecastle,  and 
only  one  light  in  the  cabin.  There  were  no  lights 
above  deck  except  such  as  the  navigation  laws 
compel  all  vessels  to  carry.  Every  thing  on 
board  was  lost.  The  ship’s  papers  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  officers  and  crew  were  all  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  and  the  fire.  Some  of  the  men 
came  ashore  with  scarcely  any  clothing  on. 

The  scene  presented  by  the  burning  vessel  just 
after  the  explosion  was  as  magnificent  as  it  was 
terrible.  '1  he  water  was  perfectly  calm,  reflect- 
ing the  burning  ship  upon  its  surface.  A light 
breeze  inland  turned  the  great  volume  of  smoke 
over  the  city.  The  lurid  flames  illuminated  the 
lake  for  miles  around.  The  light  was  percepti- 
ble upon  the  fronts  of  houses  and  faces  of  people 
along  the  shore.  The  wind,  shifting  from  point 
to  point,  by  8 o’clock  was  blowing  a stiff  breeze 
to  the  eastward,  carrying  the  vessel  before  it,  and 
leaving  a lino  of  burning  oil  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  behind. 

As  remarkable  and  miraculous  as  it  may  seem, 
there  were  no  lives  lost.  Nearly  all  on  board 
were  more  or  less  injured.  Mr.  Hearns,  who 
was  blown  overboard,  was  so  badly  burned  that 
he  was  taken  to  the  Marine  Hospital  as  soon  as 
he  came  ashore.  The  steward  was  also  burned, 
and  had  his  arm  severely  injured.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  explosion  did  not  occur  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  would  prcbably  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  crew. 


From  a lono-established  and  well-known 
House. — “We  have  sold  Burnett’s  Extracts 
(for  cooking  purposes)  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve them  equal  to  any  we  have  had  hitherto, 
and  find  them  gradually  growing  in  the  public 
favor.”  Acker,  Merrall,  & Condit,  Grocers. 
New  York,  September  8,  1868. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
f>it 2 Broadway,  New  York ; 27  Central  Street, 
Boston. 

These  Extracts  arc  for  sale  every  where. 


Prang’s  American  Chromos.  — What  re- 
vealers  of  beauty,  what  creators  of  joy,  what 
apostles  of  art  are  Prang’s  chromos!  So  we 
felt  when  we  gazed  on  the  “ Early  Autumn 
the  “ Strawberries , ” the  “ Cherries,"  and 
“ Easter  Morning" — four  chromos  so  different 
and  yet  so  united. — Watchman  Reflector. 


Progress. — Columbus  sailed  to  the  Ameri- 
can coast  in  a fonr-hundred-ton  ship,  and  first 
landed  upon  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  Last 
week  a vessel  from  St.  Domingo  unloaded  in  New 
York  over  four  hundred  tons  of  St.  Croix  Rum 
for  P.  H.  Drake  & Co.,  of  that  city.  This  is 
but  a few  weeks’  supply  of  this  article,  which 
these  gentlemen  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
celebrated  Plantation  Bitters.  We  are  in- 
formed by  an  exchange  that  Messrs.  Drake  & 
Co.  have  not  advertised  a dollar  for  a year,  but 
tiiat  the  sales  of  this  article  continue  at  the 
former  enormous  figure.  In  1864  the  receipts 
of  the  Plantation  Bitters  were  equal  to  those 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad. — 
Tribune. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
058  Broadway,  New  York  City.  — Agents  wanted.— 
Send  for  Circular. 


National  Free  Mason.— The  best  Masonic  paper 
in  the  U.  S.— $2  per  year.— Agents  wanted. — Address 
national  Free  Mason,  P.O.  Box  5903,  New  York  City. 


Superfluous  Hair  Remover  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upuam’s  Depilatory  Pownisn.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress 8.  C.  Urn  am,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES.  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phalon’s  “Papiiian  Lo- 
tion." Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  25  per  bottle. 


FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Papiiian  Soap."  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  by  PHALON  & SON,  517  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED  every  where  for 
the 

NOVELTY  $25  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 
and  the 

BRIDGEPORT  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 
S.  E.  EL  VANDYKE,  Qen'l  Ag’t,  015  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BOOSEY’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large  collections 
of  Vocal  and  Piano-forte  Music,  in  Books,  60  cts.  each. 
The  cheapest  and  most  extensive  catalogue  of  modern 
music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready,  free  to  any  ad- 
dress, Boosey  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their  newest  pub- 
lications in  rail  sheet  or  music-size  form. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  044  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

WANTED— Ladles  and  Gentlemen  every  where,  as 
Agents  for  Belcher,  James,  & Co.’s  Great  One 
Dollar  Sale.  We  are  selling  goods  for  one  dollar  that 
retail  every  where  for  twice  that  Bum.  The  smallest 
nrticle  on  onr  chec  ks  can  be  exchanged  for  a Flve-Bot- 
tle  Silver-Plated  Revolving  Castor,  or  twenty-four  rich 
Stereoscopic  Views,  or  a large  Concertina. 

Onr  inducements  to  Agents  are  double  those  of  any 
other  honse  In  the  trade.  Circulars  sent  free. 
BELCHElt,  JAMES,  A CO., 

1 & 8 Bsqmfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  DERBY 

ATHENSGH. 

WORKS  OF 

LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

This  Association  has  been  formed  for  the  dissemi- 
nation throughout  the  country  of 

THE  STANDARD  PRODUCTIONS 
OP  LITERATURE, 

As  well  as  artistic  works  of  the  highest  class,  at  a mod- 
erate individual  expense.  It  Is  thus  proposed  to  as- 
sist the  progress  of  our  national  knowledge  and  to  el- 
evate our  national  taste,  while  by  a partial  application 
of  those  principles  which  have  generally  insured  the 
success  of  all  co-operative  and  business  Unions,  the 
actual  advantage  of  the  immediate  sales  effected  will 
be  placed  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  pnrehaser. 


GENERAL  PLAN. 

In  accordance  with  this  design,  the  following  plan 
has  been  adopted,  and  is  submitted  to  the  public,  in 
full  confidence  that  it  can  not  fail  to  receive  their  un- 
hesitating sanction  and  support. 

The  management  of  the  Athenseum  will  he  under 
the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of 

MR.  H.  W.  DERBY, 

its  Business  Superintendent,  and  a council  of  five  of 
its  most  prominent  members,  whose  services  are  given 
to  the  patrons  of  the  Athenaeum  with  the  sole  view  of 
making  it  a thorough  and,  at  the  same  time,  a per- 
manent success. 

A spacious  Bookstore,  with  Art  Galleries  adjoining, 
has  been  established  at 

680  BROADWAY, 

in  which  the  most  valuable  and  prominent  publica- 
tions, in  every  branch  of  Literature  and  Science,  with 
all  the  leading  American  Periodicals,  will  be  sold  at 
their  publishers’  lowest  regular  price.  In  addition  to 
this, 

Every  Purchaser  to  the  Amount  of  $5 

will  be  entitled  to  a certificate  In  the  distribution  of 

WORKS  OF  ART, 

the  Management  of  the  Athenseum  guaranteeing  that 
such  distribution  shall  take  place  within  four  mouths. 

In  order  that  the  public  muy  judge  of  the  value  and 
high  order  of  the  Paintings  and  other  Works  of  Art 
which  will  be 

AWARDED  TO  THE  PURCHASERS 
at  the  First  Distribution,  they  have  been  placed  upon 

FREE  EXHIBITION 

AT  THE  GALLERIES  OF  THE  ATIIENJEUM, 
Their  actual  vf  Juo  being 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  at  once  seen  that  every  pur- 
chaser will  not  only  receive  the  direct  value  of  his 
money  in  the  books  or  other  goods  purchased,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  an  interest  in  the  distribution  of 
THE  WORKS  OF  ART  NOW  ON  EXHIBITION. 

No  person  is  limited  to  a single  certificate  of  mem- 
bership, but  can  receive  two  or  more,  according  to  the 
amount  of  purchases. 

BUYERS  OF  BOOKS 

Will  see  the  advantages  in  making  their  purchases 
from  the  Athemeum,  which  is  ready  to  supply  them 
with  every  work  published  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  as  they  receive,  on  so  doing,  a gratuitous 
Ticket  — provided  their  purchase  amounts  to  Five 
Dollars— with  the  books,  which  are 

MARKED  AT  THEIR  LOWEST  ACTUAL  VALUE. 

The  Principals  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Public  Li- 
braries, will,  it  is  believed,  readily  perceive  the  advant- 
ages derivable  to  their  institutions  by  becoming  pa- 
trons of  the  Athenteum,  as  they  will,  in  addition  to 
their  purchases,  become  the  actual 

PROMOTERS  OF  ARTISTIC  TASTE 

throughout  the  country,  at  the  same  time  ornament- 
ing their  homes  with  the  finest  Works  of  Art  and 
Choicest  Literature. 

PRICED  CATALOGUES  OF  OUR  STOCK, 

which  embraces  the  largest  variety  of  the  choicest  En- 
glish and  American  Books  for  sale  at  retail  in  this 
city,  furnished,  with  all  other  information  desired,  on 
application.  Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  rich 
Illustrated  Works,  flue  Library  Editions  of  Standard 
Authors,  elegant  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books,  and  Juve- 
nile Books. 

Our  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  may  rely  upon  having  their 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  AND  SATIS- 
FACTORILY FILLED. 

On  receipt  of  price,  the  Books,  with  one  or  more 
Certificates,  according  to  amount  purchased,  will  be 
furnished  without  delay. 

It  is  the  determination  to  make  the  Athenseum  an 
attractive  and  popular  centre  for  the  distribution  of 
Books  and  Works  of  Art. 

t3T  All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

H.  W.  DERBY, 

680  Broadway,  New  Yox’  City. 


ONCE  A MONTH. 

A New  Literary  Magazine,  Unique  in  Size  and  Style, 
and  first-class  in  every  essential  requisite. 

We  shall  issue  at  an  early  day  the  first  number  (for  January,  1869)  of  a new  magazine,  to  em- 
brace all  the  more  popular  features  of  The  Atlantic  and  The  Living  Age. 

Besides  giving  original  articles  from  leading  American  writers,  the  editors  will  select,  with  care 
and  discrimination,  from  English  and  Continental  magazines,  and  other  publications,  the  best 
literary  matter  to  be  found.  This  will  give  them  so  wide  a choice  of  articles  that  they  can  offer 
the  readers  of  “ONCE  A MONTH”  the  finest  productions  of  the  best  writers  for  periodicals 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

While  the  lightness  of  a mere  story-magazine  will  be  avoided,  the  editors  will  as  carefully  avoid 
the  heaviness  of  political,  financial,  and  polemic  discussion.  Fresh,  racy,  instructive,  curious,  pro- 
gressive, and  imaginative  articles  will  only  be  published. 

In  the  department  of  fiction,  “ ONCE  A MONTH”  will  give  its  readers  a rich  and  varied 
feast.  The  first  number  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  a FEW  SERIAL  Story,  written  es- 
’ Tcially  for  the  magazine,  by  an  American  Author  long  recognized  by  the  public  as  one  of  our 
flrst  novelists.  It  is  a story  that  will  attract  wide  attention. 

SIZE  AND  STYLE. — “Once  a Month”  will  he  a lfimo,  of  96  pages,  double  columns, 
and  contain  a large  amount  of  reading.  In  size  and  style  it  will  be  unlike  any  of  our  magazines, 
and  present  a pleasing  novelty  to  the  reader  that  will  he  at  once  recognized  as  a desirable  advantage. 


TEH  MS: 

$2  00  a Year  in  advance.  I 6 Copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club,  $10  00 

3 Copies,  One  Year $5  00  | 10  “ “ “ “ $15  00 

tsr  For  Sale  by  Newsdealers  and  Booksellers  at  Twenty  Cents  a Number.  Z2T  Sample  Numbers  15  Cents. 

Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  &,  SONS, 


809  & 811  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


LIVE  IN  MY  HEART 

And  Pay  no  Rent— new  song  by  Lover 30c. 

Wiener  Bon-Bons — waltzes 40c. 

Tns  Hauntino  Thought— “I  love  but  thee’’.. . . 40c. 

Ciiampagnk  Charlie— galop 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  VioliD,  16c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLIIME,  1125  Bboadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Grecian  rends: i-Seven  colors.-25 
difl'erent  styles  for  30  cents.  Send  to 
Fredericks  & Co.,  Publishers,  81  Nassau  St,  N.  Y. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world." 


For  the  Holidays. 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies’  Solitaire  Finger-Rings,  $8 
and  $10 : SoTltnire  Ear-Drops,  $5  and  $0. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$0,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $25;  Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Geuts’  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20 ; Rings, 
$8  and  $ 12. 

Cluster  Pius,  $10  and  $12 ; with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pius, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  amount  sent  by  express,  C.O.D. 
A Large  Discount  to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 
STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


NO  HUMBUG. 

A First-Class  PIANO,  HIEEODEON,  or 
ORGAN  can  be  procured  of  HORACE  WATERS, 
481  Broadway,  and  installments  will  be  taken  for  the 
same,  aud  the  purchaser  can  have  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument while  it  is  being  paid  for. 


FOR  SALE : A Cylinder  Press  made  by 
A.  B.  TAYLOR  & CO.  Can  be  seen  iu  opera- 
tion at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


“We  Challenge  Investigation  from  any 
and  all  quarters  as  to  the  Legitimate 
and  Straightforward  Character  of  our 
Business."  

EASTMAN  & KENDALL’S 

One-Price  Sale. 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 


It  is  now  a well-established  fact  that  no  other 
method  brings  the  manufacturer  aud  consumer  bo 
near  each  other  as  our  unrivaled  and  popular  club 
system  of  selling  all  kinda  of 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Silks,  Cottons, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Watches,  Sewing- 
Machines,  Cutlery,  Dress  Goods, 
Domestic  Goods,  &c.,  &c., 

which  are  actually  selling  at  an  average  price  of  ONE 
DOLLAR  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE. 

THE  LADIES 


are  especially  invited  to  give  us  a trial. 

To  parties  sending  in  clubs  of  from  10  to  1000  we 
offer  better  inducements  aud  larger  commissions  than 
any  other  house.  Parties  now  acting  as  agents  for 
other  houses  will  observe  that  we  offer  as  commission 
for  a 

CLUB  OF  THIRTY— Twenty  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting. 

CLUB  OF  SIXTY— Forty  yards  best  Cotton  Sheet- 
ing. 

CLUB  OF  ONE  HUNDRED— Sixty  yards  beet  Cot- 
ton Sheeting,  aud  an  equal  amount  of  com- 
mission when  paid  in  other  goods. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

Our  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2  we 
send  20  patent  pen  fountains,  and  checks  describing 
20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a dollar  each ; 30  for 
$3 ; GO  for  $G ; 100  for  $10,  &c.  Sent  by  mail.  Larger 
commission  to  getter-up  of  club  than  is  allowed  by 
any  other  firm.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cents. 
Male  and  female  agents  wanted.  SEND  MONEY  IN 
REGISTERED  LETTERS.  Send  us  a trial  club,  and 
you  will  acknowledge  that  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
goods  of  any  other  house  thereafter. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A NICE  PRESENT.  — Any  boy  or  girl  who  will 
write  us  a letter  and  send  a postage  stamp  shall 
receive  a Minn  pie  copy  of  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGA- 
ZINE for  Young  People.  Price  per  year,  $2  50.  Hans 
Andersen  writes  for  it.  HURD  & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers,  459  Broome  St.,  New  York. 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
mnuagement  of  Harper’s. — Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all. — 
Zion’s  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— complete  In 
all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper — 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a right  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization.’’ — X.  F.  Evening  Post. 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  fu- 
ture historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Harper's 
Weekly  longafter  writers  aud  printers  and  publishers 
are  turned  to  dust New  York  Evangelist. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remark- 
able series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  aud  pointed  statements,  by  good 
common-sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  aud  strong  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.— North 
American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  aud  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  full-sized  Pat- 
terns of  useful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion 
Plate. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contai  ns,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  aud  interest  to 
the  family;  articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  all  its  branches ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  aud  in- 
struct ; and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  in- 
struction, of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every  depart- 
ment, aud  of  being  well  stocked  with  good  reaalng- 
mntter. — Watchman  and  Reflector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper’s  Bazar  will  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  women  of  America.— Boston 
Transcript. 


TERNS  FOR  1869: 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Subscribers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  ceuts  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazau 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  eemi-yearly.  or  quar- 
terly, at  the'  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Wf.ekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volnmes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  tho 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  he  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volnmes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  tho 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Num- 
ber next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  t 

Franklin  Square,  New  Yo&g, 
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TIIE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  os  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  ft. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  ft. 

Enousu  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 20  per 
lb. 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  ft. 

Unoolobbd  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  26  per  ft. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  26;  best,  $1  60  per  ft. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  26  cents,  DO  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  snloons,  bonrdiug-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
In  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
Which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (uugrouud),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (uuroasted),  25c.,  30c.t  33c. ; best,  S5c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-offlce  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Tens  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  npon  getting  them  pare  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  nil  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
ana  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  iu  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitator*. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.", 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  nnd  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BARD  & BROTHERS. 

GOLD  FMS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  Ac.  Send  for  Circular. 
James  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 


PATENTED. 


For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solelv  by 

.TAMPst  mrr'HAV  Xr  rn 


YOU  WANT  MARTHA! 

THE  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  yet  known. 

A seedling  from  the  Concord,  and  as  perfectly  har- 
dy, healthy,  and  vigorous  as  that  variety,  and  ripens  10 
days  earlier.  Quality  best,  both  for  table  and  wine.  A 
splendid  Grape  in  all  respects.  Seud  stamps  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogues  of  over  50  varieties  Grapes  and  small 
fruits,  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


NORTON  & CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  Prance, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Hotel—  No.  6 Rue  Scams. 
Travelling  Americans  will  find  every  possible  con- 
venience Tn  this  new  establishment.  Letters  of  Credit 
cashed,  and  every  attention  guaranteed. 


RA  A MONTH  to  FEMALE  AGENTS. 
9AJV  Employment  all  the  winter.  Some- 
thing new;  it  has  never  been  introduced.  It  is  a 
permanent  business.  It  is  recommended  by  Divines 
and  Physicians.  8end  for  a Circular  before  the  Coun- 
ties are  all  taken.  Sample,  $2  00 ; sent  free  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag't,  Adams  PresB  Co., 

20  Couruandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT.  — A NEW 
TOY.  Veryfunny.  75cts.— Planouettk— spirit- 
ualism ontdoue— wonderful  and  curious,  $1.  — Magic 
Photographs,  the  wonders  of  the  age,  25c.  a package. 
Sent  postpaid.  W.  C.  Wxmyss,  3 Astor  Place,  N,  Y. 
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The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 

THE  COLLINS  OKOIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES 


COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  und  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  mauufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearauce  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 

named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,”  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  i ’ 

cuted  to  the  extent  of  the  law. 


s name  will  be  prose- 


This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen’s  Watches 
are  Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  Improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch ; all  in  Hnnting-Cases,  and  ftilly  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  iu  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  aud  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  $150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra 
fine  finish,  aud  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  of  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style. 

TO  CLUBS:— Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  he  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents ; orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
In  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO. 


“SCROFULA” 

CAN  BE  CUBED. 


STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR  POWDERS 
remove  permanently  all  taint  of  Scrofula,  or  other 
Blood  Poisons,  Eruptions  of  Pimples  on  the  face,  aud 
leave  the  complexion  pure  and  white. 

Sold  bv  All  Druggists. 

Packages  containing  twelve  powders,  $1 ; three  pack- 
ages, $2  50.  Take  none  but  the  couutersigued,  A.  M. 
Stafford.  Address  nALL  & RUCKEL, 

P.  O.  Box  247.  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


or  afflicted  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  buy  one  of  the 
patent  Leaping  Horses  that  expand  the  chest  and  give 
a healthful  exercise.  LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS, 


a healthful  c— — . 

— 478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Little  Jewel  Sewing  Machine— price  $5  00. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughont  the  country.  For  full  information,  seud 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

■WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

Nrw  Haven,  Ct. 


TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS, 

in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  and  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 

— ..  .u  for  . three  for  $2;  Agen*° 

WALTER  HOLT  & CO., 


auteed.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ; three  for  $2;  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free.  WALTER  HOLT  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

A beautif  ul  Song  In;  J.  R.  Thomas.— Bird  of  the  Angel 
Wing.  4oc.  Mailed,  postpaid,  by  Music  Publishers. 


iLD.CHXTECTURA.L 
XBON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


‘ AMERICAN 
KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ments to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ptasTApoRo^ 
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Depot,  6 Astor  House ; Faotoby,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


p.  CENTS. —Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  nay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Roobuaoh,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

W 

book  for  Farmers,  Trappers,  and  Uoys.  Tells  how  to 
hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of  game,  from  the  Miuk  to  the 
Bear  aud  Deer ; how  to  cure  Skins,  to  make  Boats  and 
Traps.  Fifth  Edition  just  out;  the  only  cheap  and 
reliable  work  ever  printed.  Price  only  25  cents;  Six 
for  $1 : One  Hundred  for  $10.  Sent  postage  free  by 
HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

GALLONS  OF  WHISKY  FOR  $1— Full  In- 
structions for  Fifty  Cents.  Address 

B.  C.  WEST,  Poet  Deposit,  Maryland. 
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The  Great  Medical  Mistake 

Of  former  days  was  an  ntter  neglect  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions. No  efficient  means  were  adopted  for  the 
prevention  of  sickness.  Sewerage  was  unknown  in 
cities;  drainage  was  rarely  attempted  in  the  country. 
Heaps  of  offal  were  left  to  rot  In  the  public  streets, 
and  domestic  cleanliness,  the  great  antidote  to  febrile 
diseases,  was  sadly  neglected.  It  is  not  so  now. 
Wise  laws,  philanthropic  institutions,  and  a vigilaut 
sanitary  police,  have,  to  a great  extent,  remedied  the 
evil.  Nor  is  this  all.  Preventive  medication  has 
helped  materially  to  lessen  the  rates  of  mortality. 
It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  tens  of  thousands  es- 
cape sickness  in  unhealthy  seasons  in  conseqnence  of 
having  invigoeated  their  systems  in  advance  by  a 
course  of 

HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

This  pure  and  powerful  vegetable  tonic  and  altera- 
tive comprises  the  extracts  and  essences  of  a variety 
of  roots  and  herbs,  renowned  for  their  strengthening, 
soothing,  vitalizing,  and  purifying  properties.  These 
medicinal  agents  ore  incorporated  with  a spirit  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  acrid  poison  which  defiles,  more 
or  less,  all  the  liquors  of  commerce,  and  their  effect  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  frame  by  this  active,  yet 
harmless  stimulant  The  result  is  such  a condition 
of  the  system  as  renders  it  all  but  impervious  to  the 
exterior  causes  of  disease,  such  as  damp,  fog,  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature,  &c.  Strength,  and  the 
perfect  regularity  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  are 
the  best  safe-guards  against  atmospheric  poison  and 
the  effects  of  unwholesome  water,  and  HOSTET- 
TER’S  BITTERS  are  the  best  strengthening  and 
regulating  medicine  at  present  known.  For  dyspep- 
sia and  biliousness  they  are  a specific  absolute. 


“rpHE  RURAL  GENTLEMAN,"  a Monthly  Jour- 
JL  nal  of  Practical  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  and 
Rural  Affairs.  Edited  by  a Practical  Horticulturist, 
with  a corps  of  able  assistants  und  occasional  contrib- 
utors. Terms:  $1  00  a Year,  in  Advance.  Specimens, 
by  mail,  15  cents.  Cash  Advertising  Rates:  Transient 
Advertisements,  15  cents  per  line  each  insertion ; 
“Business  Announcements,”  25  cents  per  line.  Eight 
words  constitute  a line,  solid  measurement.  Quarter 
Page,  3 months,  $15 ; C months,  $25 ; 12  months,  $40. 
Half  Page,  3 months,  $25 ; 6 mouths,  $45 ; 12  months, 
$S0.  \V  hole  Page,  3 months,  $40 ; 6 months,  $70 ; 12 
months,  $125.  Inside  Covers,  aud  first  and  last  adver- 
tising pages,  $150;  Outside  Cover,  $200.  lif~  Can- 
vassers wanted  every  where,  and  inducements  offered 
to  make  it  pay  those  who  will  work.  Address 
J.  B.  ROBINSON  & CO., 

No.  2 N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  iny  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to  $22.  Thev  are  sent  C.O.D.,with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassan  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


$325  i 


THE  PIANIST’S  ALBUM; 

A New  and  Brilliant  set  of  Piano  Pieces,  suited  to 
every  capacity,  and  indispensable  to  every  pinuist  who 
would  become  familiar  with  the  Popular  Music  op 
the  Day.  A very  large  number  of  the  Gems  contain- 
ed in  this  book  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  a fact 
that  will  render  it  the  leading  one  of  its  kind.  Price, 
Plain.  $2  50;  Cloth,  $3  00;  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $4  00.  Sold 
by  all  Music  Dealers,  and  mailed  postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

277  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


$12.50! 


fully  regulating  the  functions  of  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  and  excretion : and  as  this  medicine  acts 
upon  the  stomach,  liver,  blood,  and  bowels,  it  may  be 
justly  called  a life-lengthening  curative. 


7 MPLO YMENT. — 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
Is  free.  Address  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


$101 


AGENTS- 

BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Siiicii  anke  on  both  sides,  aud  ia  ihe  only  Liccns  d 
Shuttle  Machine  in  the  market  sold  fur  le.-s  than  $40. 
All  others  aie  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  u.-er 
ate  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Full  par- 
ticulars Lee.  Address 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

dP  £ SEWING  MACHINE.  Licensed  by  the  Combines 
tion  Companies.  Scud  stamp  for  circular  aud  sam- 
ple of  work  to  Lewis  P.  Tibuals,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sn.t  by  Mail , Postage  Free , on  receipt  of  Price. 

BEECHER'S  SERMONS.  Complete  in  Two  Vol- 
umes. Sermons  by  Hen  uy  Ward  Beeches,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Selected  from  Published  and 
Unpublished  Discourses,  aud  Revised  by  their  Au- 
thor In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  With  Steel  Portruit 
by  Halptu.  Cloth,  $5  00. 

KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  A lf.x- 
andeb  William  Kinolake.  Vot.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  aud  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Vol. 

SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  iu  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,  interspersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sol.  Smith,  Retired 
Actor.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  60. 

DALTON’S  PHYSIOLOGY.  A Treatise  oa  Physiology 
and  Hygiene.  For  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges. 
By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeous,  N.  Y.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  $1  60. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulwer,  Loud  Lytton.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 


Schools  in  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  ai  d 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
With  Mans  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth. 
$2  00.  ( uniform  with  the  Student’s  Histories.) 

SMILES’S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  aud  of  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson ; comprising  also  a History  of  the  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samuel  Smu.es,  Author  of  “Self-Help," 
“The  Huguenots,"  &c.  With  Steel  Portraits  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,"  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,”  &c.,  &c.  Iu  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  Vol. 

M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATURE.  Vol.  II.  now  ready  for  delivery 
by  Agents.  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Vol.,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; 
Sheep,  $0  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $8  00. 

HARPER’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION.  The  Second  aud  Concluding  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  H.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Aldisn.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each  ; or,  iu  One  Volume.  Cloth. 
Beveled,  $12 ; Half  Morocco,  $14. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

BARNES’S  NOTES  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Notes, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  nnd  Practical,  on  the  Bo.  k 
of  Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  “ Notes 
on  the  New  Testament, " "Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  &c.,  <fec.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.  now  ready.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

COMER’S  NAVIGATION.  Navigation  Simplified. 
A Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation  ns  practiced 
at  Sea.  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  (he  Sailor.  Con- 
taining all  the  Tables,  Explanations,  nnd  Illustra- 


--L  by  the  American  Epliemeris  und  I 

manne,  for  several  Years  ahead.  Compiled  by  Geo. 
N.  Comer.  8vo,  Cloth,  $-2  50. 


By  Arthur  I I | 

Vol.  I V.  just  published.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50  per  vol. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  TIIE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  Frauce,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germnnv,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fktrk.ce. 
Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book 
Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  aud  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper's  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberer  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  ihe 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


rp  II 


NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  UY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM.  A Love  Story.  Bvthe 
Author  of  “John  Halifax."  Illustrations.  SvJ,  Pa- 
per, $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

TIIE  MOONSTONE.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; Paper,  $1  60. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  M.  E.  Bn  addon.  Illustra- 
tions. Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  BRAMLEIGnS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Levee.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


JEAXIE’S  QUIET  LIFE.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


t3f~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  ths  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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PRINCE  & COS. 

'.  ORGANS 
A N D M E L O D.Eo#H  S. 

43,  OOO.nowinuse. 
BUFFALO.N Y.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


Musical  Boxes 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[NoVEMBElt  14,  1868. 

Sterling  Silver  Ware, 


COLTON 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks: 

Trade-Mark  f [^]  Trade-Mark 

Silver.  Electro-Plate. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  the  originators  and  only 
Headquarters  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  for  certain  pain- 
less Teeth-Extraction.  We  have  the  autographs  of 
31,000  patients  testifying  to  the  above.  Never  had 
one  accident.  Office,  19  Cooper  Institute. 


TAXIDERMISTS’  MANUAL, 

GIVING  dill  instruction  in  Skinning,  Mounting  and  Pre- 
serving Birds,  Animals,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Eggs, 
Skeletons,  &c.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address  8.  H.  SYLVESTER,  Taxidermist, 

Mlddleboro’,  Mass, 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Boys’  and  Youths’  Saits  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Cardigan  Jackets  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  ckp.tainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  124  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


TEA  COMPANY,  85,  87  & 89  COURT  8trei 
Organized  by,  and  conducted  under  the  d 


BOSTON,  Ma; 

ct  supervision  i 

ton  practical  business  men,  w 
16  IMPORTING  and  WnOLKSA! 
k packages  and  tell  the  finest  kin 
mere,  by  the  pound,  at  lout  as  by  t 
arehousc  prices.  Compliments 
'8.  Freight  prepaid,  and  GOOl 
country. 


All  goods  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money 
[From  the  Congregationalist  and  Recorder,  Boston,  Jfa 
Wo  hnvo  tested  the  Tea  and  Coffee  sold  by  the  0 
Company,  and  found  them  excellent.  We  assure  ouri 
that  wo  know— from  a familiaracquaintance  of  yeart 
members  of  the  firm  selling  thus,  are  Christian  gentlt 
blemished  integrity,  whose  word  is  worthy  of  implicit 
Signed — Editor  Cong. 


GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  and  SILVER  CASES  ONLY, 
AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  . . . $30 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  Size $70 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate,  from  the 
American  Watch  Company.  We  will  send  these  Watch- 
es by  Express  to  any  place,  with  bill  to  collect  on  de- 
livery, and  give  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  any 
Watch  that  does  not  give  satisfaction  may  be  ex- 
changed or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Every  one  is  re- 
quested to  write  for  our  Descriptive  Price-List,  which 
explains  the  different  kinds  with  prices  of  each. 
Please  state  that  you  sau>  this  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Special  Notice.  We  want  an  Apothecary  or 
other  responsible  trader,  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent  to  distribute  our  goods  at  our  warehouse 

E rices,  in  their  locality.  For  full  particulars,  price 
sts,  blank  club  orders,  &c.,  address 

ORIENTAL  TEA  COMPANY.  Box  5057, 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


ALABAMA  CLAIMS. 

At  the  very  height  of  the  festive  rejoicings,  toward  the  close,  and  apparently  as  a climax  to  the 
banqueting,  the  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Laird  personally  to  Minister  Johnson.  The  two  dis- 
tinguished personages  on  this  grasped  hands  firmly  and  shook  hands  cordially.  In  the  embrace 
they  still  retained  hold  of  each  others  hands,  while  exchanging  some  words  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  private  between  them. — London  News. 


GOODSPEED’S  golden  fountain 
PENS.— GO  lines  written  with  one  pen  of  ink. 
No  blotting.  One  dozen  assorted  samples  sent  for 
25  cts.  Agents  make  $10  a day.  Address 

GOODSPEED  & CO.,  37  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C.  G,  GUNTHER  & SONS, 

Fur  Dealers  and  Furriers, 

502  and  504  BROADWAY. 

NOVELTIES 

For  the  Season,  comprising: 

BROWN  FUR  SEAL  SACQUES, 

BLACK  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

GRAY  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

BLACK  ASTRAKAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 
GRAY  KRIMMER  LAMB  SACQUES, 
FUR  BASQUES  AND  VESTS, 
LADIES'  FUR  TURBANS, 

FUR  TRIMMINGS,  &c-,  &c.,  &c. 


CALENBERG  k VAUPEL’S 

PIANOS. 

Warerooms  and  Factory,  Nos.  333  and  335  West 
36th  St.,  between  8th  and  9th  Avenues,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


ARION  PIANO-FORTE. 

PATENTED.  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  awarded  over 
all,  even  those  exhibited  at  the  renowned  World's  Ex- 
position. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List, 
&c.  Manufactory  and  Warerooms  of 

MANNER  & CO.,  187  & 189  Bowery. 


TOWLES’  PATENT  ELLIPTIC  SUSPENDERS. 

A valuable  improvement,  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Billiard  players— all  who  wish  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  Brace  and  Suspender  should  wear  them. 
For  sale  by  furnishing-goods  dealers.  Address  orders 
to  Fisk,  Clark,  & Flagg,  Sole  Ag'ts  for  N.Y.,  58  White  St. 


DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  unequaled  and  pe- 
culiar nutritive  and  restorative  properties ; hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  or  adults  and  children. 
It  revives  the  natural  appetite ; improves,  reanimates, 
and  regulates  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; and  entirely  restores  health  and  strength  to  the 
most  feeble  and  deteriorated  constitutions. 


C IGA  It  MAKEUS!  Use  Mitchell’s  Patent 
Bband  — the  best,  in  use.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Price 
$3  50.  A.  W.  MITCHELL  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


d>gnAA  A YEAR  and  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
O^UUU  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex- 
tra inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LATE  OF  520  BROADWAY, 


TRADE  MARK.  Dr.  Df.  JONGH’8  GENUINE 
OIL  is  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
/ftS  Cgs.  STATES  ill  Imperial  Half-Pint 
AS>  ^ \ Pottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 

/fJr  | ■ k Patent  Trade  - Mark  Capsule, 
/S'  I — ^ .1  Tricolor  blue  opaque,  white  top, 
I c £ stamped  with  a blue  flsh  on  a red 

vA  1 I Eel  shieldi  And  the  label,  under  the 

VVx  *-  J <5v  wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 

Y zO/  THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz.: 
^ A/  those  of  Dr.  De  Jongii  ; of 
Ansar,  Harford  & Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Greet  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Acoeedited  Agents  in  Amebiga, 
EDW’D  GREEY  & CO.,  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle. 

PT  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 
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^ VAN  DERLIP  & TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Boweby,  and  No.  939  Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

HOSIERY  & MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

Cheapest  and  best  goods  in  city.  Dress  Shirts  to  order. 


$15,  $20,  and  $25. 

THE  OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles  (style,  fin- 
ish, and  color  18  carat  gold),  a facsimile  of  the  most 
rare  and  costly  description  of  GOLD  WATCHES. 

They  are  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cases  ( ladies' 
and  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements, ^eic- 
eled,  engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  spring. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  the  fac-simile  Waltham  Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $15:  Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20 ; Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $2  5 each.  Elaborately  engraved  w ith  new 
and  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  b'y  special 
certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Company,  as 
to  keeping  time  and  color  as  long  as  worn. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  the  payment  of  bill,  on  receipt 
of  only  express  charges  both  ways.  Any  parties  send- 
ing an  order  for  six  watches,  we  will  send  an  extra 
watch  as  a present. 

JOHN  FOGGAN, 

Pres’t.  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  Importers  and 
Manufacturers, 

No.  78  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Factory— Geneva,  Switzerland. 


REMOVED  TO  682  BROADWAY, 

Where  will  be  found  the  usual  assortment  of  FURS, 
of  superior  quality  and  workmanship. 

J3T  LADIES’,  GENTLEMEN’S,  and  CHILDREN’S 
FURS  of  all  kinds  on  hand  and  to  order. 

F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

682  BROADWAY,  COR.  GREAT  JONES  STREET. 


IRANG’S  AMERICAN  CHROMOS  for  sale  at  all 
respectable  Art  Stores.  Catalogues  mailed  free 
L.  PRANG  & CO.,  Boston. 


ANTED-AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell. 


Htuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  brnid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  w ill  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.” 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


Begin  to  save  and  grow  Rirn.-Aii  the 

Smart  Housekeepers  are  now  making  their  own 
SOAP  WITH  PURE 

Whit©  Hock  Potash, 

And  it  only  costs  TWO  CENTS  A POUND. 

A REMARKABLE  S AVISO! 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO., 

Office,  136  & 138  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 


KALDENBERG  k SON. 

jlr  A Prize  received  at  the  Pabis 
Exposition,  1S67. 
Meerschaum  Pipes,  Holders,  and 
Ambers,  with  Portraits,  Monograms, 
&c.,  made  to  order. 

N.B.— Repairing  done  in  all  its  branches.  We 
manufacture,  and  sell  wholesale  and  retail. 

Stores:  6 John  St.  (up  stairs);  23  Wall  St.  (opp. 
U.  S.  Treasury) ; and  73  Nassau  St.  6724  P.  O.  Box. 
SEND  FOR  DRAWINGS  and  PRICE-LISTS. 


IDDER’S  IMSTILLES  A Sure  Relief  for 
. Asthma.  STOWELL  & CO.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


CD  - AGENTS  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap. 
w and  wonderful  invention.  It  kills  Rats, 
xophers,  &c.,  throws  them  away,  and  sets 
ick  as  its  uaine  Indicates.  Address  Light- 
Co.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


Playing  from  1 to  72  tunes,  costing  from  $5  to  $2000. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers,  No.  21  Maiden 
Laue,  Up-stairs,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


Tub  great  demand  for  these  superior  Imitation 
Gold  Watches  has  induced  irresponsible  persons  to 
sell  common  Metal  Watches,  claiming  them  to  be 
gennine  Oroide  Gold  Watches. 

Parties  desiring  GENUINE  OROIDE  GOLD 
WATCHES,  and  not  wishing  to  be  imposed  upon, 
must  be  sure  and  order  from  our  only  office  in  this 
country,  78  NASSAU  STREET. 


‘‘17CONOMY  IS  WEALTH.”— Franklin.  Why  will 
JD  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing-Machine,  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  f Re- 
gardless of  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  subscribers  wish 
to  inform  their  army  of  friends  that  the  “Franklin" 
and  “Diamond" Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  is  a first-class  Standard  Machine,  of  established 
reputation,  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  nnd  not 
iu  the  catalogue  of  cheap  single-thread  hand  machines. 
It  is  constructed  upon  entirely  new  and  improved 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  infringe  upon  any  other 
In  the  world.  Warranted  for  ten  years,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  poor  woman’s  friend.  More  than  50,000 
patrons  will  testify  that  these  Machines  excel  ALL 
others.  We  defy  every  competition  as  to  merit  or 
price,  nr  AGENTS  WANTED.  Machines  sent  on 
trial,  and  given  away  to  families  who  are  needy  and 
deserving.  For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  and  Reduced 
Prices,  address  J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Machine  Brokers, 


Pollax  & Son,  Manuf ’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  485  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
nearNassan.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  nnd  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; nlso  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe. 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wm.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

, 728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pn. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS-S  styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
3 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  60,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $60  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  iu  the  Year  isos,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  ihe  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Hoads  I feel  that  I am  safe.  Massychoosets 
ideas  can’t  penetrate  us  here.  The  aristocracy 
bleeve  in  freedom  uv  speech,  but  they  desire  to 
exercise  a supervision  over  it,  that  they  may  not 
be  led  astray. 

“It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  papers  uv  which 
this  volume  is  composed  wuz  written  at  various 
times  ami  under  various  circumstances.  They 
shift  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 
with  much  alacrity.  I might  say  more,  but 
wherefore?  Ez  the  record  uv  a year  uv  hopes 
and  fears,  uv  exaltation  and  depression,  it  mny 
possess  interest  or  may  not — ’cordin  to  the  style 
uv  the  reader.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate,  one 
thing  I am  certain  uv — to  wit,  I am  a reglerly 
commissioned  P.  M. ; and  while  the  approval  of 


the  public  mite  lighten  the  toils  uv  oftishl  life  and 
sweeten  the  whisky  wich  the  salary  purchases, 
the  frowns  uv  the  said  public  can't  redooce  me  to 
the  walks  uv  private  life.  They  can’t  frown  me 
out  uv  offis,  nor  frown  P.  51.  General  .Randalls 
name  oft’  my  commishn.  ” 


fluence  felt  northward  from  Arica,  tlie  central 
point,  to  Callao,  a distance  of  about  650  miles, 
and  southward  to  Cobijn,  in  Bolivia,  a distance 
of  280  miles  or  more.  The  worst  fears  are  fully 
confirmed,  and  the  horrible  scenes  and  incidents 
at  first  but  vaguely  imagined  are  set  out  in  later 
accounts  in  pictures  but  too  real.  The  Peruvian 
sea-port  town  of  Arica,  the  submersion  of  which 
is  depicted  in  our  engraving,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and  now,  with  seven 
other  cities,  it  has  actually  ceased  to  exist.  Ari- 
ca, as  we  have  said,  seems  to  have  been  the  focus 
of  the  shock.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  at  the  back  of  this  populous  const  town, 
a sensation  was  experienced  ns  from  the  collision 
of  two  heavy  masses ; and  the  hidden  convulsion 
was  followed  by  three  fearful  nn- 
dulations  of  the  earth,  each  undu- 
lation accompanied  by  a tidal  wave, 
the  second  of  greater  lateral  ex- 
tent than  the  first,  and  the  third 
larger,  in  turn,  than  the  second.  A 
witness  of  the  disastrous  effects  at 
Arica  says : 

“The  hour  was  that  when  by 
custom  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
just  closed  their  daily  labors  and 
were  at  their  homes.  The  instant 
the  startling  indications  of  an  earth- 
quake were  felt  there  was  a general 
rush  for  uncovered  spaces,  which 
were  reached  by  many  uninjured, 
but  not  by  all.  The  streets  be- 
came a scene  of  terror.  All  the 
houses  in  the  city  trembled  like  a 
person  affected  with  the  ague.  Then 
they  surged,  and  some  of  them  fell 
to  pieces  with  crash  after  crash.  At 
this  juncture,  when  the  undulations 
were  active,  the  earth  opened  iu 
several  places  in  long  and  almost 
regular  lines.  The  fissures  were 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  width. 
The  sensation  was  distinct,  as 
though  something  was  rolling  un- 
derneath. From  every  fissure  there 
belched  forth  dry  earth  like  dust, 
which  was  followed  by  a stifling 
gas.  Owing  to  the  demolition  of 
buildings  and  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  property,  and 
the  dust  belched  forth  as  well  as 
that  set  in  motion  by  the  general 
tumult,  a dense  cloud  was  formed 
over  the  city  and  obscured  the  light. 
Beneath  the  cloud  was  the  gas, 
which  oppressed  every  living  creat- 
ure, and  would  have  suffocated  all 
these  if  it  had  lingered  longer  sta- 
~ x,'-  tionary  than  it  did,  which  was  only 

A-v'  about  ninety  seconds.  Theundula- 

tions  were  three  in  number.  Each 
succeeding  one  was  of  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  former.  TYhen  the 
undulations  ceased  the  cloud  of  dust 
" ascended  and  dispersed,  and  the 
- light  was  restored.  Then  quakes 
«t  short  intervals  succeeded,  as 
..  o though  subterranean  explosions  or 
...  collisions  were  taking  place.  At 
this  time  people  from  all  parts  of 
\ the  city  fled  to  the  hills,  amidst  fall- 
- ■ ing  stones  and  timbers  which  dc- 

■ scended  from  swaying  walls  and 
broadly-rent  buildings  just  on  the 
eve  of  crumbling  into  perfect  ruin. 
Some  were  struck  down  dead  by 
the  falling  materials,  and  others 
were  maimed,  while  all  were  made 
•LaPIs  to  stagger  from  side  to  side  like 
HuSRcv  people  in  a state  of  intoxication. 

Many  of  both  sexes  carried  children 
in  their  arms,  and  those  who  had 
not  these  carried  articles  of  value. 
The  avar*ce  of  some  was  stronger 
than  fear,  even  amidst  this  terrible 
confusion;  and  hence  there  were 
those  who  dallied  to  collect  valua- 
^ hies,  many  of  whom  suffered  for 

| their  temerity  either  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  or  otherwise.  As  the 
C-  rush  for  the  hills  continued,  and 
stones  and  materials  of  all  kinds 
were  failing,  and  houses  and  parts 
^ of  these  were  crashing,  numerous 
people  were  struck  down  and  either 
\A killed  or  dangerously  hurt.  The  wa- 
ter  in  the  harbor  was  now  receding 
$\\  \\  from  the  shore,  bearing  with  it  all 
‘ v the  shipping,  at  rapid  speed.  Then 

J the  current  changed,  and,  before  an 

almost  overhanging,  tremendous 
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THE  SUBMERSION  OF  ARICA, 
PERU. 

We  have  already  placed  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  terrible  earthquake  which 
lately  visited  the  western  sea-board  of  South 
America,  destroying  eight  cities,  the  most  im- 
portant on  that  coast,  and  making  its  terrible  in- 


mocrisy  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
the  standard-bearers,  the  captins  uv 
fifties  and  hundreds,  the  leaders  uv 
the  hosts,  hev  hed  a ruther  rough 
time  uv  it.  Our  prominence  made 
us  uncomfortable,  for  we  hev  bin 
the  mark  uv  every  writer,  every  ora- 
tor, ez  well  ez  uv  every  egg-tlxrow- 
er,  in  the  country.  Twict  I wuz 
drafted  into  a service  I detested — 
twict  I wuz  torn  from  the  buzzum 
uv  my  family,  wich  I wuz  gittin 
along  well  enough,  even  ef  the  wife 
uv  my  buzzum  wood  occasionally 
git  obstinit,  and  refooze  to  give  me 
sich  wash  in  money  ez  wuz  nessary 
to  my  existence,  preferrin  to  squan- 
der it  upon  bread  and  clothes  for 
the  children — twict,  I say,  I wuz 
pulled  into  the  servis,  and  twict  I 
wuz  forced  to  desert  to  the  I)imoc- 
risy  uv  the  south,  rather  than  fite 
agin  em.  When  finally  the  thumb 
uv  my  left  hand  wuz  acksidentally 
shot  off,  owin  to  my  foot  becomiu 
entangled  into  the  lock  uvmygun, 
wich  thumb  wuz  also  accidentally 
across  the  muzzle  thereof,  and  I 
wuz  no  longer  liable  to  military 
dooty  and  cood  hid  Provost  Mar- 
shels  defiance,  I only  steered  clear 
uv  Scylla  to  go  bumpin  onto  Chary  b- 
dis.  I coodent  let  Dimocrisy  alone, 
and  the  eggins — the  ridin  upon  rails 
— the  takin  uv  the  oath— but  why 
shood  I harrow  up  the  public  buz- 
zum ? I stood  it  all  till  one  uite  I 
wuz  pulled  out  uv  bed,  compelled 
to  kneel  onto  my  bare  knees  in  the 
cold  snow,  the  extremity  uv  my 
under  garment,  wich  modesty  for- 
bids me  to  menshun  the  name  uv  it, 
fluttrin  in  a Janooary  wind,  and  by 
a crowd  uv  laftin  soljers  compelled 
to  take  the  oath  and  drink  a pint 
uv  aw  undilooted  water!  The 
oath  give  me  inflamashen  uv  the 
brane  and  the  water  inflamashen  uv 
the  stumick,  and  for  six  long  weeks 
I lay  a wreck  uv  my  former  self. 
Ez  I arose  from  that  bed  and  saw 
in  a glass  the  remains  uv  my  pen- 
sive beauty,  I vowed  to  wage  a 
uuceasin  war  on  the  party  wich 
caused  sich  havoc,  and  I hev  kept 
my  oath. 

“ I hev  bin  in  the  Apossel  hiznis 
more  extensively  than  any  man 
sence  the  time  uv  Paul.  First  I 
established  a church  uv  Democrats 
in  a little  oasis  I diskivered  in  the 
ablishn  State  uv  Ohio,  to  wit,  at 
Wingert’s  Corners,  where  ther  wuz 
four  groceries,  but  nary  church  or 
skool-house  within  four  miles,  and 
whose  populashen  wuz  unanimous- 
ly Dimocvatic,  the  grocery-keepers 
hevin  mortgages  on  all  the  land 
around  em  — hut  alars!  I wuz 
forced  to  leeve  it  after  the  election 
of  Linkin  in  1864.  Noo  Gersey 
bein  the  only  State  North  wich  wuz 
onsquelclied,  to  her  I fled,  and  at 
Saint’s  liest  (wich  is  iu  Noo  Ger- 
sey) I erected  another  tabernacle. 
There  I stayed,  and  et  and  drank 
and  wuz  merry ; but  Ablishnism 
pursood.me  thither,  and  in  the  fall 
uv  ’65  that  State  got  ornery,  and 
cussid,  and  went  Ablishn,  and  agin, 
like  the  wandrin  Jew,  I wuz  fbrced 
to  pull  up,  and  wend  my  weary  way 
to  Kentucky,  where  at  Confedrit  x 
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wave,  the  vessels  came  back,  tossed  one  way  and 
then  another,  or  whirled  about  as  though  they 
were  only  floating  logs  ; nnd  on  the  very  summit 
of  this  immense  volume  of  water  rode  the  United 
States  steamer  Wateree.  The  huge  wave  dashed 
against  the  stone  mole  or  pier  and  shattered  it  to 
pieces,  then  swept  from  its  path  what  was  stand- 
ing of  the  Custom-house,  and  almost  every  ves- 
tige of  the  ruins  of  other  buildings.  It  rolled 
over  the  already  destroyed  houses  of  the  city,  and 
set  a myriad  of  articles  afloat  which  eddied  in 
every  direction ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vessels  and  floating  materials  were  forced  ahead 
of  the  wave’s  at  this  time  culling  and  foaming 
summit.  Every  thing  which  it  encountered  in 
its  course  was  swept  away  in  an  instant.  Even 
great  masses  of  stone  were  rolled  over  and  over. 
When  the  force  of  the  wave  was  spent  it  retired, 
nnd  in  a short  time  the  equilibrium  of  the  water 
was  restored,  and  then  it  occupied  about  the 
same  line  and  presented  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  it  did  before  the  earthquake.  The  ves- 
sels carried  inland  were  a terrible  sight.  Most 
of  them  were  bottom  upward.  Their  masts  had 
been  snapped  like  sticks.  All  this  dreadful  pic- 
ture the  refugees  on  the  hills  were  now  behold- 
ing. Many  of  them  did  so  with  the  most  marked 
evidences  of  fear,  because  quakes  of  the  earth 
were  still  felt  at  short  intervals.  The  Wateree 
was  grounded  inland,  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  beach,  on  the  line  of  a railroad.  As  far  ns 
heard  from,  only  one  life  was  lost  on  board. 
Near  the  Wateree  a Peruvian  war  vessel  was  also 
grounded,  and  so  gently  that  none  of  its  rigging 
nor  any  of  its  timbers  were  impaired.  On  board 
the  Peruvian  war  steamer  America , which  is  a 
total  wreck,  eighty  lives  were  reported  to  have 
been  lost.  The  United  States  store-ship  Frc- 
donia  was  upset,  and  all  her  crew  except  three 
drowned,  according  to  report.  Those  who  es- 
caped were  the  captain,  surgeon,  nnd  a paymas- 
ter, who  were  on  shore  when  the  earthquake  oc- 
curred, and  sought  refuge  on  the  hills.  A British 
vessel,  called  the  C/iauarcillo , lost  many  of  her 
crew,  who  were  tumbled  overboard.  A United 
States  brig,  name  unknown,  foundered  with  all 
on  board.  The  vessel,  it  is  reported,  was  laden 
with  guano.  The  rest  of  the  shipping  destroyed 
were  South  American  coasters.  The  fatal  cas- 
ualties in  the  city  were  about  fifty,  and  the  other 
casualties  about  one  hundred.  The  total  loss  on 
shipboard  was  about  three  hundred,  principally 
fatal  The  refugees  remained  on  the  hills  for 
two  days,  during  which  time  they  suffered  great- 
ly for  food ; at  the  same  time  the  quakes  con- 
tinued as  before  at  intervals.  In  time  their  suf- 
ferings became  so  intense  that  the  males  had  to 
go  in  search  of  food,  a limited  quantity  of  which 
they  found  in  a damaged  condition,  and  with 
this  they  succored  their  families.  The  second 
morning  after  the  earthquake  a light-draught 
coasting-vessel  entered  the  harbor,  but  did  not 
remain  long  at  anchor.  As  soon  as  the  captain 
became  aware  of  what  had  happened  he  took  on 
board  a number  of  people  and  left  with  them  for 
Callao ; thence  one  of  the  parties  got  to  Pana- 
ma.” 

In  different  places  the  shocks  lasted  from  two 
to  seven  minutes,  and  caused  greater  ravages  than 
any  similar  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  same 
country  before ; for  not  only  were  whole  towns 
shaken  down,  and  their  destruction  completed  by 
fire,  but  the  sea,  retiring  to  extraordinary  dis- 
tances, returned  on  the  coast  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  with  a wave  fully  fifty  feet 
high,  that  covered  the  towns  and  swept  aw  ay  in 
its  reflux  every  thing  within  its  power,  leaving 
big  ships  high  and  dry. 
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THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE  triumphant  election  of  General  Grant 
is  not  only  the  ratification,  but  it  is  a final  in- 
terpretation of  the  war.  From  the  moment  that 
General  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant  in 
the  field  there  has  been  a loud  debate  as  to  the 
real  significance  of  the  war,  and  what  was  act- 
ually settled  by  it.  The  Democratic  theory 
was  that  nothing  had  happened  but  the  sup- 
pression of  a riot,  during  which  slavery  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  old  form.  The  Presi- 
dent’s theory  was  partly  this,  and  partly  some- 
thing else  which  was  not  very  intelligible.  He 
declared  that  the  States  were  suspended,  lying 
in  a kind  of  political  catalepsy,  from  which  he 
proposed  to  awaken  them  by  assuming  absolute 
pow  er,  which  he  did  in  his  North  Carolina  proc- 
lamation. This  was,  of  course,  a hopeless  con- 
fusion, and  gradually  the  President  has  disap- 
peared in  the  Democratic  embrace.  The  Re- 
publican party  have  contended  that  with  slavery 
fell  every  thing  that  sprang  from  slavery,  and 
they  have  insisted  that  not  only  justice  and  hon- 
or, but  reason  and  common -sense,  indicated 
equal  suffrage  in  the  recovered  States  as  the 
only  security  of  order  and  of  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  situation  under  a free  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

The  election  was  joined  upon  this  issue.  The 
Southern  leaders  returned  to  the  Convention  at 
Tammany  Hall,  nnd  took  their  old  places  at 
the  head  of  the  party.  They  repudiated  every 
thing  in  the  Republican  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion, declared  for  the  national  dishonor,  and 
nominated  candidates  that  pleased  them.  The 
consequence  was  that  there  has  been  no  obscu- 
rity as  to  the  real  point  of  the  canvass.  Shall 
the  general  Congressional  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion be  sustained  or  abandoned?  was  the  ques- 
tion. Are  the  .people  of  the,  United  States  re- 
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solved  that  they  will  reconstruct  the  Union  upon 
principles  agreeable  to  them,  or  do  they  prefer 
that  the  late  rebels  shall  reconstruct  it  as  they 
prefer?  Are  the  people  afraid  of  negro  su- 
premacy, or  do  they  believe  with  General  Long- 
street,  and  with  the  testimony  of  all  experi- 
ence, that  the  cry  of  negro  supremacy  is  the 
mere  cat-call  of  a canvass  ? Do  they  think  that 
they  can  not  constitutionally  say  a word  upon 
the  subject  of  reconstruction,  or  is  their  author- 
ity, under  the  circumstances,  supreme  ? Have 
they  learned  that  the  Democratic  cry  of  “nig- 
ger,” which  has  been  sounding  for  a generation, 
is  merely  a noise  to  confuse  the  public  mind 
that  it  may  not  see  that  ignorance  and  injus- 
tice of  every  kind  mean  endless  agitation  ? Is 
the  North  resolved  that  its  idea  shall  govern 
the  country  as  the  idea  of  the  South  has  gov- 
erned it  for  many  a dreary  year? 

These  were  the  questions,  simple,  sharp, 
clear,  and  the  answer  is  tremendous.  A futile 
effort  was  made  to  obscure  the  real  point,  and 
to  fix  the  public  attention  upon  financial  ques- 
tions. But  every  man  instinctively  knew'  that 
the  political  interest  necessarily  takes  preced- 
ence at  such  a time  as  this  of  the  financial. 
When  a great  party,  which,  as  a party,  has  fa- 
vored the  rebellion  of  its  chief  wing,  returns  to 
the  control  of  that  wing,  and  under  its  lead  de- 
mands not  a change  of  policy,  not  new  meas- 
ures under  the  Government,  but  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  national  law,  it  is  a question  of  na- 
tional order  and  existence ; and  it  was  as  fool- 
ish to  hope  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  it 
now  as  it  w as  in  18G4.  The  result  shows  that 
it  was  so.  It  is  not  a defeat  so  much  as  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  Democratic  theory  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  exposes  its  utter  ignorance  of  the  no- 
bler American  heart,  and  the  great  purpose  oi  a 
victorious  nnd  generous  people. 

The  Democratic  appeal  has  been  twofold — to 
the  meanest  form  of  selfishness  in  the  pocket, 
and  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  race.  They 
have  both  been  ns  ter  nfully  and  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  ns  its  proposition  in  18G4  to  sur- 
render to  the  rebellion.  Of  the  old  free  States 
Mr.  Seymour  apparently  receives  the  vote  of 
two — New  York,  which,  by  fraudulent  means, 
gives  him  five  or  six  thousand  majority;  and 
New  Jersey,  which,  by  the  same  method,  may 
reach  two  thousand.  He  gets  the  vote  of  Loui- 
siana and  Georgia,  in  which  the  directions  of 
Wade  Hampton,  to  starve  those  who  would  not 
vote  for  Seymour,  have  been  followed  and  im- 
proved; and  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware vote  for  him,  the  three  States  in  which 
the  old  slavery  Democracy  is  still  supreme. 
But  the  conscience,  the  heart,  the  intelligence, 
the  industry,  the  enterprise  of  the  country,  the 
indomitable  spirit  that  pushed  the  war  to  an 
unconditional  surrender,  that  emancipated  the 
slaves,  that  saved  the  Union,  that  is  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  every  lover  of  liberty  in  the  world, 
and  that  will  greatly  mould  the  future  of  the 
w'orld,  have  all  resistlessly  declared  against  Mr. 
Seymour,  and  the  inhuman  and  un-American 
policy  of  which  he  is  the  fit  representative. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  old  form  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  in  this  country.  It  will  now  cut 
loose  from  the  corpse  to  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
it  so  exultingly  chained  itself.  Its  old  South- 
ern leaders  have  lost  their  prestige.  Yet  they 
have  one  hope,  and  it  is  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  followers.  The  Southern  chiefs  are  the 
men  of  conviction  and  of  purpose  in  the  party ; 
and  such  men,  ns  experience  has  shown  in  the 
history  of  all  parties,  are  very  powerful.  Hope- 
less of  reversing  the  accomplished  action  of  Con- 
gress, the  wisest  of  these  will  now  endeavor  to 
influence  the  vote  which  they  could  not  destroy; 
while  the  more  stupid  will  continue  to  thwart 
and  delay  a work  which  they  can  not  prevent. 
But  the  duty  of  Congress  is  clear.  The  coun- 
try has  amply  sustained  a policy  which  secures 
equal  rights,  and  which  forbids  all  kinds  of  eva- 
sion and  special  pleading.  The  country  means 
fair  play  to  white  and  black  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  new  Administration  will  take 
care  that  they  both  have  it.  As  to  the  “op- 
pression” under  which  the  Southern  whites  are 
suffering,  the  elections  in  Louisiana  and  Geor- 
gia, and  the  universal  terrorism,  show  who  is 
oppressed.  In  every  one  of  those  States  there 
are  nothing  but  American  citizens.  American 
citizens  have  equal  rights;  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  General  Grant,  sustained  by  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  people,  will  see  that  those 
rights  are  protected. 


Mr.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman  is  apparently  elected 
Governor  of  New  York.  Last  year,  when  the 
contest  for  the  mayoralty  in  this  city  was  plain- 
ly between  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Fernando 
Wood,  we  spoke  a word  for  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
the  least  of  two  evils.  Had  we  then  believed 
Mr.  Hoffman  capable  of  so  grave  an  offense 
against  public  morality  as  he  committed  in  his 
proclamation  of  October  31  of  this  year,  just 
before  the  election,  wc  should  not  have  per- 
ceived his  superiority  to  Mr.  Fernando  Wood. 

It  was  notorious  that  vast  naturalization 
frauds  had  been  committed,  designed  to  affect 
the  election.  Whether  the  Republicans  or  the 
Democrats  were  the  guiltier  party  was  not  the 
question.  Every  good  citizen  who  understands 
the  inexpressible  importance  of  a pure  ballot- 


box  was  interested  to  expose  the  frauds.  They 
were  not  subjects  of  common  rumor  merely. 
We,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  knew  individual  cases  in  which  fraud- 
ulent naturalization  papers  were  held.  There 
were  few  men  in  or  near  the  city  taking  prac- 
tical part  in  the  election  who  did  not  know  of 
them,  and  who  were  not  doing,  as  Mr.  Pull- 
man did,  all  that  they  could  to  keep  men  from 
voting  upon  such  papers.  Similar  frauds  had 
been  legally  exposed  and  judicially  denounced 
in  Philadelphia.  Nobody  denied  the  frauds  or 
their  vast  extent : nobody  doubted  that  if  there 
were  vast  frauds  in  the  city  of  New  York  which 
were  intended  to  affect  the  election,  whatever 
the  Republican  effort  may  have  been,  the  great 
weight  of  the  fraudulent  vote  would  be  cast  for 
the  Democratic  candidates. 

Now  a good  citizen,  of  whatever  party,  who 
was  also  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  city, 
would  use  every  power,  and  all  the  influence  of 
his  official  position,  to  baffle  the  frauds.  Know- 
ing what  every  body  else  did,  he  would  declare 
the  situation,  and  warn  all  offenders  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  to  the  ut- 
most, because  their  crime  was  fatal  to  popular 
government  itself.  Such  a course  would  have 
earned  the  respect  of  every  honest  citizen  of 
every  party.  But  what  did  Mr.  Hoffman? 
He  issued  a paper  in  which  he  declared  the 
charges  of  fraud  against  those  high  in  author- 
ity to  be  “ gross  and  unfounded.”  He  declared 
that  these  false  charges  were  made  by  his  polit- 
ical opponents  to  conceal  their  own  schemes  of 
fraud,  and  to  excite  violence  and  disorder.  And 
he  called  upon  all  citizens  to  assert  their  rights 
boldly  and  resolutely,  and  to  rely  upon  the  State 
laws  against  the  “ United  States  Government 
officials." 

Such  a document  could  have  but  one  pur- 
pose and  one  interpretation.  It  was  a hint  to 
fraudulent  voters  not  to  be  afraid.  It  was  an 
assurance,  like  Mr.  Seymour’s  speech  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  before  the  riots,  that  the 
authorities  were  the  “friends”  of  evil-doers. 
In  issuing  such  a proclamation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  face  of  established  facts, 
and  with  the  necessary  tendency  of  promoting 
his  own  election,  Mr.  Hoffman  was  guilty  of  an 
offense  against  public  morality  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  has  forfeited  the  respect 
of  all  honorable  and  patriotic  men.  He  has 
thrown  the  mantle  of  his  high  official  position, 
and  of  what  has  hitherto  been  called  his  “re- 
spectability,” over  the  most  shameless  conspir- 
acy to  defeat  the  will  of  the  honest  voters  of 
New  York.  The  offense  is  the  more  flagrant 
because  he  was  a candidate ; and  there  is  not 
a man  in  the  country  who  does  not  know  that 
if  there  were  frauds  he  would  be  benefited  by 
them.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  succeeded  in  being 
elected  Governor  of  New  York.  But  it  is  an 
election  without  honor,  and  without  real  sig- 
nificance, because  every  reflecting  man  in  the 
State  is  morally  sure  that  he  was  not  honestly 
elected. 


OUR  CROPS,  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
DEMAND  FOR  THEM. 

There  are  two  parties  to  the  question  wheth- 
er the  demand  for  grain  from  abroad  will  be 
extensive.  Those  who  deny  that  it  will  be, 
are  not  merely  the  representatives  of  large  con- 
suming populations  across  the  Atlantic  who 
systematically  attempt  to  break  down  our  mark- 
et as  the  season  for  purchase  approaches,  but 
there  are  others  who,  actuated  by  a gambling 
propensity,  apply  it  in  their  dealings  in  the  staff 
of  life.  Producers  are  appealed  to  by  both  sides, 
and  when  the  price  of  grain  is  carried  up  sud- 
denly, and  it  as  suddenly  falls,  as  was  the  case 
lately  at  Chicago  with  Indian  corn,  which  rose 
from  90  to  112  per  bushel  and  soon  receded, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  stock  market  seem  to 
them  to  attend  the  great  farming  interest  of  the 
country. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  punishing  effectu- 
ally the  habit ; and  that  is,  for  our  farmers  to 
hold  on  to  as  much  of  their  grain  as  they  can 
conveniently  store,  so  that  the  temptation  for 
gambling,  which  is  evinced  only  when  the  mark- 
et can  be  controlled,  may  be  rendered  inactive 
by  danger. 

The  recent  report  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  which  shows  only  a 
moderate  increase  above  the  average  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  harvested  this  year,  occurring 
chiefly  in  California,  and  much  more  severe 
damage  to  corn  in  the  Northern  States  than 
the  country  was  prepared  to  expect,  ought  to 
prevent  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  farmers 
of  the  food  they  have  to  sell.  It  is  clear  be- 
yond all  question  that  the  foreign  demand,  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  harvest,  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  food,  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb 
our  whole  surplus;  and  ns  the  suffering  from 
drought  when  very  severe — as  was  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  Conti- 
nent— can  not  be  overcome  by  one  harvest,  the 
policy  of  not  allowing  any  sacrifice  of  such  ar- 
ticles of  food  as  our  farmers  may  safely  store 
can  not  be  doubtful.  It  will  not  only  contribute 
to  their  advantage,  but  to  the  general  safety. 

The  policy  of  pressing  every  product  upon 
the  market  promptly  is  supported  by  those  who 
want  the  advantage  of  a brisk  trade,  and  the 
stimulant  to  manufacturing  industry  which 
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arises  from  cheap  food ; but  the  situation  of 
the  country— deeply  in  debt  to  foreign  people 
— makes  it  far  more  important  to  the  general  in- 
terest that  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  which 
the  failure  of  crops  abroad  furnishes  to  obtain 
a remunerative  price  for  what  we  have  to  sell. 
The  strength  thus  derived  will  enable  us  to  re- 
duce a portion  of  our  debt  held  on  the  other 
side,  and  ultimately  benefit  all  interests. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  estimates  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  more  recently  by 
Mr.  Caird  in  the  London  Times,  as  to  the  crops 
of  all  descriptions  harvested  in  1868,  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  wheat,  and  assuming  that  their 
estimates  as  to  wheat  are  not  at  all  extrava- 
gant, and  that  this  crop  will  be  larger  than  us- 
ual, we  feel  entirely  sure  of  our  ground.  The 
loss  on  every  other  crop,  and  particularly  of 
hay,  roots,  and  pasturage,  is  far  more  serious 
than  would  have  been  the  loss  of  wheat.  Mr. 
Caird  admits  that  “ there  will  be  a great  defi- 
ciency in  the  food  of  live-stock,  and  a very  senous 
loss  in  that  branch  of  agricultural  industry." 
The  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  England 
in  July,  August,  and  September  exceeded  all 
precedent.  Butcher’s  meat  was  lower  than  it 
had  been  known.  Lamb’s-wool  had  fallen,  at- 
tributed to  the  quantity  of  lambs  thrown  upon 
the  market.  This  had  mitigated  for  the  mo- 
ment the  effect  of  the  drought,  but  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  causes  for  protracting  recovery 
from  its  effects.  The  great  drought  of  1800 
carried  up  the  average  price  of  middling  or 
mealing  w heat,  which,  in  1799,  was  £3  15s.  8 d. 
per  quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bushels,  to  £G 
Is.  in  1800,  and  £G  8s.  G d.  in  1801.  In  1802  it 
fell  to  £3  7s. 

The  long-continued  necessity  of  calling  upon 
the  grains  to  supply  the  want  of  deficient  pas- 
tures, and  the  baked  condition  of  the  soil  when 
it  is  required  to  be  plowed,  are  two  of  the  chief 
causes  which  carry  the  influence  of  such  a ca- 
lamity into  the  second  year.  This  applies  as  well 
to  Spain — which  has,  in  addition  to  drought  in 
some  portions  of  the  kingdom,  the  disadvantage, 
so  far  as  its  industry  is  concerned,  of  a revolu- 
tion— as  to  Russia  and  those  adjacent  countries 
which  have  been  severe  sufferers.  A newspa- 
per printed  in  Paris  on  the  3d  of  October  at- 
tributes the  recent  order  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, forbidding  any  person  to  enter  within 
Russian  limits  except  lie  can  prove  his  ability 
to  maintain  himself,  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
Russian  crops  of  this  year.  We  presented,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  Russian  harvests,  state- 
ments of  the  extraordinary  deficiency  in  the 
product  of  grain  and  hay  due  to  drought,  and 
that  extensive  fires  had  run  over  large  districts 
of  country  invited  by  the  parched  surface.  Rus- 
sia is  a large  country,  and  contains  districts  ex- 
empt doubtless  from  this  misfortune.  The  dim- 
inution in  recent  imports  of  grain  into  Great 
Britain  from  Russia,  and  also  from  Prussia,  is 
due  to  this  cause.  Our  most  important  com- 
petitors in  this  trade  are  seriously  weakened. 

Mr.  Caird,  in  the  letter  which  appears  in  the 
London  Times,  with  a view  to  affect  the  price 
of  grain,  states  that  “a  system  of  transport  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
for  the  shipment  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  of 
10,000  quarters  daily  (80,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  meaning),  in  the  expectation  of  orders  from 
Europe  at  New  Orleans  to  take  off  this  supply.” 
We  doubt  w hether  this  can  be  done,  or  whether 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  deemed  desirable 
at  English  markets.  It  is  here  that  purchases 
are  expected,  because  the  risk  of  heating  is  not 
endured,  and  the  lines  of  ocean  transportation 
do  not  need  to  be  created.  When  the  voyage 
is  through  w arm  latitudes  and  is  long,  grain  be- 
comes compacted  into  a mass  and  is  dug  out 
with  a spade. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  our  farmers  n ,ed 
have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  find  a maiket 
for  all  they  have  to  sell.  No  safeguard  is  more 
important  than  the  annual  storing  and  hoarding 
of  part  of  every  year’s  crop  until  economy  per- 
mits the  most  advantageous  consumption  of  new 
grain.  It  can  then  be  shipped  also  with  the  great- 
est advantage.  Our  wheat-growing  region  is  co- 
extensive with  the  Union,  and  although  we  may 
be  visited  with  drought  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  in  such  a diversified  and  immense  country 
it  can  be  general ; still,  it  is  so  necessary  to  pros- 
perity that  the  staff'  of  life — as  bread  has  been 
properly  called — should  be  abundant  and  within 
the  reach  of  all,  that  we  hope  the  practice  may 
become  general  to  provide  ample  means  for 
storing  wheat,  and  to  be  sure  that  enough 
shall  be  annually  stored  to  carry  the  country 
through  any  period  of  distress.  Wheat  is  en- 
dowed with  a capacity  for  preservation  beyond 
that  of  any  other  grain.  It  may  also  stand  bet- 
ter than  any  other  grain  the  trials  of  severe 
weather  in  the  process  of  growth.  If  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Sanderson  and  those  of  Mr. 
James  Caird  were  correct  it  would  appear 
that  an  unpnralleled  drought  was  of  great  serv- 
ice to  the  growth  of  wheat!  We  must  do  Mr. 
Caird  the  justice  to  say  that  he  lops  off  from 
Mr.  Sanderson’s  estimate  of  the  total  product 
about  seven  millions  of  bushels,  and  admits  that 
“on  shallow  gravels  and  light  sand”  the  pro- 
duction does  not  equal  the  average  on  other 
soils.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  drought  the 
correspondents  of  Mark  Lane  Exjness  did  not 
limit  the  soils  in  which  wheat  was  plowed  in 
to  thgt  grown  on  shallow  gravels  and  light  sand, 
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but  stated  that  this  occurred  in  many  light  soils. 
The  omission  of  both  these  gentlemen  to  speak 
of  the  fate  of  spring  wheat,  which  is  largely 
sown  in  several  districts,  can  not  be  explained 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  need  all  the 
wheat  lands  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  their 
extravagant  grand  total. 

If  these  statements  were  made  to  inform  the 
English  of  their  exact  condition,  and  had  the 
effect  to  produce  care  in  the  use  of  what  had 
been  gathered,  we  should  have  no  criticisms  to 
make ; but  as  they  appear  to  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  influence  foreign  markets,  and  have  the 
effect  which  the  Mark  Lane  Express  feebly  at- 
tributed of  encouraging  waste,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation to  show  their  inaccuracy,  and  to  advise 
our  producers  on  this  side  not  to  part  from  their 
products  except  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  low  price  of  gold  at  this  market  on  the 
6th  instant,  when  it  reached  132,  left  no  margin 
for  the  export  of  our  grain,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
our  agricultural  productions,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  products  of  the  dairy  and  some  arti- 
cles required  in  feeding  animals  in  England. 
The  partial  recovery  of  their  pastures,  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  the  general  disposition  to  economize 
in  the  use  of  food  for  men  and  animals,  which 
has  attended  every  stage  of  the  drought,  have 
mitigated  its  effects ; but  the  need  of  large  im- 
ports into  England  can  not  be  avoided,  although 
it  may  be  postponed  with  a view  to  break  down 
foreign  markets. 

London  and  Liverpool  stand  face  to  face 
with  our  merchants  on  the  exchange  here,  and 
refuse  to  advance  their  offers  up  to  what  will 
be  a remunerative  price  to  our  farmers.  The 
latter  are  able  to  hold  with  perfect  steadiness ; 
and  if  they  make  no  sacrifices  to  temporary  ne- 
cessities they  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  the  la- 
bors of  the  year,  and  will  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  GENERAL 
GRANT. 

Since  General  Grant  has  been  elected  by  so 
immense  a majority,  it  is  lustily  asserted  by  the 
Democratic  journals  that  he  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a real  Democrat.  Undoubtedly  he  is, 
and  that  is  his  first  radical  difference  with  the 
Democratic  party.  General  Grant  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  the  Democratic  party  is,  and  has  been 
for  a generation,  the  instrument  of  an  aristoc- 
racy. For  what  is  it  to  be  a Democrat  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ? Certainly  it  is  not  to 
do  what  slave-lords  command,  and  to  vote  as  a 
Ring  ordains.  But  that  is  what  Democracy  has 
been  for  many  a year.  The  policy  of  the  party 
was  just  what  the  slave-masters  thought  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  required.  The  great  measures 
of  the  party  during  the  twenty  years  before  the 
war  were  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  while  every 
minor  measure  was  tested  by  its  degree  of  serv- 
ice to  the  same  great  end  of  the  supremacy  of 
slavery  in  the  government.  This  system  was 
the  denial  and  outrage  of  every  human  right ; 
but  the  party  existed  and  struggled  for  no  other 
end,  and  still  called  itself  Democratic.  To  be 
a Democrat  was  to  apologize  for  slavery,  and 
defend  it ; to  sneer  at  a part  of  the  population 
as  of  an  inferior  race  to  be  abused  at  pleasure, 
and  consequently  to  stultify  the  moral  sense,  to 
sophisticate  and  prevaricate,  and  to  struggle 
endlessly  with  every  generous  human  instinct, 
with  religion  and  civilization. 

This  was  to  be  a Democrat.  It  made  no 
difference  that  there  was  a plea  that  it  was  a 
subject  upon  which  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
therefore  upon  which  no  thought  should  be  ex- 
pended ; that  there  was  an  incessant  talk  about 
State  rights,  and  reserved  rights,  and  limited 
powers,  and  original  compromises.  The  one 
fact  that  was  steadily  clear  through  all  the  ob- 
scurity and  confusion  was  that  a Democrat  was 
a man  who  supported  the  practical  assertion 
that  some  men  had  no  rights  which  other  men 
were  bound  to  respect.  And  it  was  this  trag- 
ical absurdity  which  has  been  driving  the  best 
men  out  of  the  Democratic  party  for  twenty- 
years.  The  old  and  true  Democratic  paper  in 
this  city  is  the  Evening  Post.  How  long  since 
it  has  been  technically  a Democratic  paper? 
In  the  tme  sense  of  Democracy,  or  respect  for 
equal  rights,  who  are  and  always  have  been 
stancher  Democrats  than  its  editors,  Mr.  Bry- 
axt,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Nordiioff  ? But 
what  have  they  had  to  do,  what  could  they  have 
to  do,  with  a “ Democracy”  which  drew  its  in- 
spiration from  Calhoun,  with  his  doctrine  of 
slavery  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  a free 
government ; which  followed  a dozen  years  ago 
the  leadership  of  Hammond  and  his  associates, 
sneering  at  free  laborers  as  mud-sills;  and 
which  accepted  in  this  last  election  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Wade  Hampton  and  Robert 
Toombs,  their  hands  dripping  with,  the  blood 
of  loyal  citizens — of  Forrest  fresh  from  Fort 
Pillow,  and  Skmmes  from  the  Alabama? 

To  be  a true  Democrat  is  to  reject  with  scorn 
every  distinctive  principle  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  professed  for  a generation,  and  to  dis- 
own all  its  acknowledged  chiefs  from  Calhoun 
to  Seymour.  To  be  a true  Democrat  is  to  be- 
lieve in  the  equal  rights  of  men,  not  of  States, 
and  to  organize  that  faith  in  law-;  it  is  to  reject 
the  resolutions  of  ’&L  and  .to  acknowledge  the 
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necessary  subordination  of  the  States  to  the 
Union ; it  is  to  oppose  every  kind  of  hostility 
of  race,  of  interest,  and  of  section  in  the  coun- 
try ; it  is  to  insist  upon  an  economical  and  hon- 
est administration  of  government ; it  is  to  be 
neither  a bully  to  the  weakest  of  foreign  states 
nor  a sycophant  to  the  strongest,  but  reasona- 
ble, firm,  and  self-respecting  with  all ; it  is  to 
foster  to  the  utmost  free  schools  and  churches  ; 
to  demand  absolute  freedom  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion every  where  in  the  land ; to  keep  the  na- 
tional honor  unstained ; it  is,  above  all,  to  see 
that  justice  is  expediency,  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equal  rights  of  men  is  identical 
with  true  policy.  This  is  Democracy,  or  the 
practical  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  Democrats  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Seymour  have  opposed.  This  is  precisely 
what  General  Grant  accepts.  If  he  be  a Dem- 
ocrat Horatio  Seymour  is  not.  The  Demo- 
crats of  to-day  will  find  small  comfort  in  Gen- 
eral Grant  until  they  renounce  what  is  now 
known  as  Democracy. 


THE  FACTS  OF  THE  FRAUDS. 

The  Union  League  Club  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  frauds.  Will  the 
Manhattan  Club  do  the  same?  Fraudulent 
voting  is  a matter  of  the  highest  public  concern 
irrespective  of  party,  and  it  may  fairly  be  as- 
sumed that  when  a great  successful  party  is  in- 
different to  such  an  investigation,  or  is  hostile 
to  it,  it  is  because  of  a consciousness  that  it  will 
appear  to  owe  its  success  to  the  frauds  them- 
selves. If  the  Republicans  have  stuffed  the 
ballot-boxes,  “led  on  by  General  Sickles,”  as 
a Democratic  paper  asserts,  we  call  for  an  ex- 
posure of  the  facts,  and  we  promise  for  our 
parts  to  hold  up  General  Sickles,  should  the 
charge  be  sustained,  to  the  same  public  cen- 
sure that  we  should  commend  Mr.  Tilden  if 
the  same  charge  should  be  sustained  against 
him.  But  is  not  Mr.  Tilden,  as  a good  citi- 
zen, quite  as  much  interested  in  this  investiga- 
tion as  General  Sickles  ? Mr.  Tilden  by  long 
experience  has  probably  the  profoundest  faith 
in  the  incorruptibility  of  the  Democratic  voters 
of  the  Sixth  Ward  in  this  city,  and  in  the  spot- 
less purity  of  its  ballot-boxes.  He  believes,  of 
course,  that  every  vote  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  ap- 
parent majority  is  an  honest  vote.  If  he  sup- 
posed he  had  been  fraudulently  elected,  as  an 
intelligent  man,  understanding  the  real  founda- 
tion of  a popular  government,  he  would  prefer 
to  lose  his  Governor  rather  than  to  destroy  the 
system,  wouldn't  he  ? At  least  let  us  suppose 
so. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  fourth  district  of  the 
Sixth  Ward  had  a registry  of  828  names,  but  it 
returned  842  votes  for  Hoffman,  and  21  for 
Griswold — thirty- five  more  ballots  than  regis- 
tered names.  The  tenth  district  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Ward  had  a registry  of  406.  It  returned 
455  votes  for  Hoffman,  and  124  for  Griswold 
— one  hundred  and  seventy-three  more  ballots 
than  registered  names.  The  twenty-first  district 
of  the  same  ward  had  322  registered  names,  and 
returned  470  votes  for  Hoffman,  and  30  for 
Griswold.  The  poll  was  nearly  double  the 
registry.  The  twentieth  district  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward  had  a registry  of  320  names,  and 
returned  438  votes  for  Hoffman,  and  134  for 
Griswold — two  hundred  and  fifty-two  more 
ballots  than  registered  names.  Now,  upon  this 
state  of  facts,  the  Evening  Post  justly  remarks : 
“With  perhaps  900  legal  voters  in  the  four 
districts,  there  are  1876  names  registered,  and 
they  return  an  actual  majority  for  John  T. 
Hoffman  of  1896,  or  twenty  more  than  the 
whole  number  of  names  on  a registry  already 
doubled  by  fraud.” 

Now,  certainly,  this  is  a matter  in  which  ev- 
ery honest  citizen  has  an  equal  interest.  But 
what  is  the  reply  of  the  organs  of  the  party  that 
benefited  by  this  fearful  fraud  ? It  is  not  a de- 
nial, for  the  facts  are  indisputable.  It  is  mere- 
ly an  assertion  that  Republicans  had  better  be 
silent  about  frauds,  because  there  were  ns  many 
Republican  as  Democratic  inspectors.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  If  Republican  inspectors  have 
connived  at  frauds  let  us  have  the  proof,  and 
let  the  party  bear  such  responsibility  as  may 
fall  to  it.  lint  the  real  point  is,  that  there  have 
been  frauds,  and  frauds  that  necessarily  vitiate 
the  poll  in  the  districts  we  have  named ; and 
the  result  of  the  fraud  is  an  eighth  or  a tenth 
of  Mr.  Hoffman's  entire  majority.  Does  that 
gentleman  wish  to  be  Governor  i>y  fraud  ? Is 
there  any  body  in  the  State  who,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  facts  already  established  beyond  denial, 
ought  to  be  so  interested  for  his  own  character 
and  dignity  to  investigate  these  frauds  as  Mr. 
Hoffman  ? Is  it  not  even  worth  while  for  Mr. 
Tilden,  interested  with  the  rest  of  us  in  an  hon- 
est ballot-box,  serenely  to  look  into  this  matter 
a little  ? 

As  for  the  cheerful  philosophy  w hich  asserts 
that  one  party  is  as  bnd  as  another,  that  the 
devil  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,  that  naught 
is  every  thing  and  every  thing  is  naught,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  the  loud  assertion  may 
tend  to  prevent  the  timely  knowledge  of  offenses, 
but  it  can  not  avert  their  consequences.  If  a 
hole  is  being  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  we 
may  dance  and  sing  upon  deck  in  the  liveliest 
manner,  but  the  ship  will  presently  go  down  for 
all  that.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  candi- 


date of  the  Ring  elected  Governor  of  New  York 
according  to  law ; but  to  have  him  foisted  upon 
the  State,  not  by  lawful  election,  but  by  cheat- 
ing, is  something  which  the  people  will  thor- 
oughly investigate,  unless  they  feel  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  contend  with  what  the  Democratic 
District  - Attorney,  Morris,  described  in  the 
convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Hoffman  as 
“the  Tammany  clique,  with  its  unfinished 
Court-house  and  its  thousand  other  schemes  of 
robbery  and  plunder.”  This  is  the  clique,  de- 
scribed by  one  of  its  own  party,  which  such 
frauds  as  we  have  described  have  put  into  pow- 
er in  this  State. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  election-day  we  met  a 
friend  w ho  had  left  his  place  at  a rural  poll  for 
a moment,  and  who  said,  “ There  is  really  no 
need  of  our  being  there;  every  thing  is  as  se- 
rene as  Tilden.”  Upon  reflection,  however, 
he  agreed  that  it  was  because  of  the  presence 
of  those  who  meant  to  keep  order  that  order 
w'as  maintained.  If  the  city  election  wras  also 
as  serene  as  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee,  whose  astute  management 
nominated  Mr.  Seymour,  it  was  very  much  due 
to  the  public  knowledge  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  was  in  the  city,  and  that  he  had  made 
ample  preparations  to  suppress  the  disorder 
which  the  Mayor’s  proclamation  tended  to  in- 
cite. An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound 
of  cure.  The  action  of  the  Governor  secured 
tranquillity  and  order.  Of  course,  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic judgment  he  is  a despot,  and  a satrap, 
and  a tyrant,  and  the  people  are  “ disgraced” 
who  “made  this  man  a Governor,”  and  “the 
fair  Democratic  fame  of  this  imperial  city”  has 
never  been  tarnished  with  any  excess — espe- 
cially when  orphan  asylums  were  burned,  and 
the  most  helpless  and  unfortunate  of  the  popu- 
lation were  murdered  in  the  riots  of  1863. 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, the  example  of  this  wanton  insult  of  a 
“miscalled  Governor”  to  the  peaceful  Dead 
Rabbits  and  orderly  roughs  of  this  metropolis 
was  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  sent  General  Butler  to  command 
in  the  city  during  the  election.  It  was  rumored 
that  this  person  sent  at  the  time  for  the  purest 
patriots,  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  Union, 
such  as  August  Belmont  and  his  friends,  who 
had  begged  the  English  Minister  to  persuade 
his  Government  to  interfere  in  the  war,  and  sig- 
nificantly told  them  that  he  hoped  the  peace 
would  not  be  broken ! As  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  disorder  in  the  midst  of  a cky  which 
the  year  before  had  been  in  the  practical  pos- 
session of  bloody  rioters  for  three  days  ? The 
peace  was  not  broken.  There  was  never  a quiet- 
er election.  Could  there  be  any  stronger  proof 
of  the  orderly  disposition  of  the  late  rioters? 
C'oukl  any  thing  show  more  conclusively  the 
folly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding for  the  public  peace  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  at  that  time  General  But- 
ler was,  as  he  was  in  New  Orleans,  so  far  as 
public  order  was  concerned,  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  And  what  he  was  then,  Gov- 
ernor Fenton  was  upon  the  day  of  the  late 
election.  His  presence,  and  the  general  knowl- 
edge of  his  will  and  intention  to  preserve  order 
at  all  hazards,  preserved  order.  It  was  not  the 
“ friends"  of  Governor  Seymour,  nor  the  incen- 
diary proclamation  of  the  Mayor,  that  kept,  or 
tended  to  keep,  the  ]>euce,  but  the  Governor  and 
the  Police  Commission.  Had  the  Governor  of 
the  State  been  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  as  the  Mayor  of  the  city  was  for 
Governor,  and  had  there  been  no  resolute  and 
experienced  Police  Commission,  the  loyal  Re- 
publican voters  of  this  city  would  have  been  as 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  “friends”  of  Mr. 
Seymour  as  they  were  in  New  Orleans. 


Mr.  REVERDY  JOHNSON  AND 
Mr.  LAIRD. 

Our  Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  is  likely  to  bo  as  unpleasantly  fa- 
mous for  talking  as  his  predecessor  was  agree- 
ably distinguished  by  his  reticence.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  any  cordial  approval  of  his  con- 
duct in  any  part  of  his  own  country,  and  if  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  careful  no  act  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  be  hailed  with  more  general 
applause  than  his  immediate  recall.  Yet  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a man  of  proved  ability,  and  his 
conduct  is  to  be  explained  only  by  a singnlar 
want  of  practical  good  sense  and  by  his  un- 
doubted sympathy  with  the  old  regime  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a man  of  humanity ; and, 
when  it  was  evident  that  slavery  or  the  Union 
must  go,  he  did  not,  with  Horatio  Seymour, 
declare  for  slavery,  but  pleaded  for  emancipation. 
But  his  sympathies  are  of  the  kind  called  con- 
servative, which  means  aristocratic ; and,  in  his 
natural  desire  to  signalize  his  official  sendee  by 
settling  the  disputed  questions  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, he  forgets  plain  facts  and  profound  feelings. 

Mr.  Laird  is  a Liverpool  ship-builder.  He 
had  all  that  dull  British  hatred  of  the  United 
States  which  a genuine  John  Bull  might  be  sup- 
posed to  entertain.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Roe- 
buck when  that  gentleman  proposed,  in  June, 
1863,  that  the  English  Government  should  re- 


cognize the  Confederacy  upon  the  ground,  us 
Mr.  Roebuck  stated  it,  that  the  United  States 
would  not  bully  the  world  if  they  were  divided 
and  subdivided.  Mr.  Laird  supported  Mr. 
Roebuck  in  Parliament.  Ho  voted  that  En- 
gland should  lend  all  her  power,  first  morally, 
and  then  as  might  happen,  to  destroy  this  Gov- 
ernment ; and  he  built  ships  and  ran  them  out 
to  sea,  eluding  the  laws  of  his  own  country, 
that  he  might  give  the  rebellion  material 
aid.  More  than  any  Englishman,  except  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  who  shares  the  odium  with  him, 
the  name  of  Laird  is  most  detestable  to  this 
country,  and  justly  detestable.  Ho  not  only 
wished  us  ill,  but  he  did  all  that  a great  ship- 
builder could  do  “in  aid,”  as  John  Bright 
said,  speaking  of  Roebuck’s  motion,  “of  the 
most  stupendous  act  of  guilt  that  history  has 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.” 

Having  already  dined  gratefully  With  Mr. 
Roebuck  at  Sheffield,  and  having  said  with 
enthusiasm  that  the  name  of  Wharncliffe 
would  be  always  precious  to  the  American 
heart,  it  only  remained  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  re- 
ceive the  forgiveness  of  Mr.  Laird,  and  this  he 
has  now  done  in  the  most  humble  manner. 
“Former  differences  are  forgotten!”  exclaims 
the  American  Minister  as  he  bows  to  kiss  the 
gracious  hand  of  the  builder  of  the  Alabama , 
“ and  the  heart  of  Liverpool  is  a heart  full  of 
friendship  for  the  United  States.”  This  is  so 
inexpressibly  comical  that  indignation  is  al- 
most laughed  away.  When  General  Rose- 
crans  went  to  Virginia  and  said  to  General 
Lee:  “I  know  you  are  a representative  man 
in  reverence  and  regard  for  the  Union,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country,” 
there  was  only  a smile  of  contempt  for  the  Gen- 
eral’s folly.  But  the  performance  of  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy Johnson  before  Mr.  Laird  is  really  an 
insult  to  the  country. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that 
the  better  public  opinion  of  the  United  States 
has  not  forgiven  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Laird 
and  of  Lord  Wharncliffe,  and  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Roebuck.  It  certainly  cares  nothing 
about  them,  so  long  as  those  persons  remain 
quiet.  But  this  country  very  distinctly  re- 
members who  were  its  friends  in  its  mortal 
peril,  and  does  not  forget  who  were  its  ene- 
mies. If  Mr.  Laird  has  any  regret  to  express 
as  a man  for  supporting  au  insurrection  to  per- 
petuate human  slavery,  and  as  an  Englishman 
for  aiding  the  destruction  of  a friendly  power, 
let  him  speak  if  he  will.  But  the  loyal  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  still  bleeding  and  burden- 
ed with  the  cost  of  the  effort  to  save  their  na- 
tional life,  have  the  right  to  demand  that  theit 
Minister  does  not  so  grossly  and  ridiculously 
misrepresent  the  sentiment  of  his  country  as 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  is  constantly  doing. 
He  need  not  express  hostility  to  any  person  or 
to  any  party  in  England,  btit  he  should  not  se- 
lect for  especial  honor  the  persons  and  parties 
who  have  strained  every  nerve  to  dishonor  and 
destroy  his  country. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  is  very  grati- 
fying. General  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax  have  been 
elocted  President  and  Vice-President,  obtaining  the 
electoral  votes  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Missouri,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Min- 
nesota, and  Florida.  Seymour  and  Blair  have  carried 
New  York,  New  .Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgin,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. This  would  give  Grant  IS*  electoral  votes  to  SC 
for  Seymour.  It  is  still  doubtful  on  which  sido  the  5 
electoral  votes  of  Arkansas  and  the  S of  Alabama  will 
be  cast. 

New  York  State  was  carried  for  Seymonr  by  over 
8000  majority,  while  Hoffinau  is  elected  Governor  by 
about  24,000.’  Thus  in  his  own  State  Seymonr  runs  at 
least  18,000  behind  bis  own  ticket  The  Democrats 
have  failed  in  securing  a majority  in  the  Assembly, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  stands  78  Re- 
publicans to  53  Democrats. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Republican  majority  Is  nearly 
30,000 ; in  Massachusetts,  over  76,000 ; in  Maine,  28,000'; 
in  New  Hampshire,  7000 ; iu  Rhode  Island,  0455 ; lu 
Connecticut,  3000;  in  Ohio,  85,000;  in  Illinois,  50,000; 
iu  Iowa,  53,000;  in  Tennessee,  30,000 ; and  In  Missouri, 
21,000. 

The  Republicans  have  carried,  of  the  region  that 
was  formerly  occupied  by  slavery,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama 
(probably),  and  Tennessee.  They  would  have  unques- 
tionably carried  Georgia  and  Louisiana  but  for  the 
violent  action  of  the  Democrats,  which  kept  many 
Republicans  from  the  polls. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  Kentucky  lu  the  State 
election  was  90,000,  which,  in  November,  was  reduced 
to  between  05,000  and  70,000. 

General  Grant  has  not  only  gained  over  two-thirds 
of  the  electoral,  bat  also  a large  majority  of  thj  pop- 
ular vote.  ^ 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Spanish  Republicans  appear  to  he  persistent  iu 
their  opposition  to  a monarchy  ; but  upon  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Cortes,  this  faction  (which  is  a small  mi- 
nority) will  doubtless  submit  to  the  result.  General 
Prim  has  been  confirmed  by  Serrano  ns  Commnnder- 
in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  army.  The  situation  lu  Cuba 
has  compelled  the  departure  from  Spaiu  to  that  island 
of  9000  soldiers  with  four  batteries. 

The  Papal  army  is  being  reduced  by  desertion. 

The  late  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
11th,  and  the  elections  were  to  take  place  on  the  17th 
and  ISth.  The  Liberal  party  estimates  that  it  wHl 
have  a majority  of  at  least  100  members  In  the  new 
House  of  Commons. 

Rooorts  received  in  Lisbon  represent  that  an  expe- 
dition consisting  of  600  Portuguese  soldiers  had  been 
massacred  in  Mozambique,  South  Africa.  They  had 
been  sent  into  the  interior  for  some  purpose,  and  the 
natives  fell  upon  them  and  slaughtered  nearly  every 
one.  Sixty  only  escaped  to  the  sea-coast.  The  arms, 
ammunition,  etc.,  with  the  expedition,  all  fell  inti- 
the  hands  of  (he  natives. 
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was  to  Columbia.  Although  be  was  connected  with 
our  Conference,  he  received  no  fund  from  our  Mission- 
ary Society.  When  the  Charleston  Advocate  was  start- 
ed' he  held  to  it  the  relation  of  an  assistant  editor,  in 
which  he  was  continued  until  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  editorial  corps  in  anticipation  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  editor,  as  arranged  by  the  last  General 
Conference.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr  KANDoi.ru 
was  a member  of  the  State  Senate  and  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  In  these 
official  positions  he  was  doing  good  service  for  his 
race  and  the  cause  of  human  rights.  He  took  the 
position  which  he  occupied  in  connection  with  the 
political  interests  of  the  State  from  a sense  of  duty 
which  he  could  not  well  resist  from  the  peculiar  state 
of  political  afihirs  here." 


MURDER  OF  THE  REV.  B.  F. 
RANDOLPH. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  General 
Grant's  accession  to  the  Presidency  will  be 
peace  in  the  South,  involving  protection  to  life  as 
well  as  property,  and  a toleration  by  each  polit- 
ical party  of  the  opinions  of  the  other.  It  is  not 
chiefly  the  fact  that  Grant  has  been  elected 
President  which  will  secure  this  result,  but  rath- 
er the  utter  defeat  which  that  election  brings 
upon  them  in  the  South  who  as  a habit  intimi- 
date their  political  opponents  and  slay  all  whom 
they  can  not  intimidate.  It  is  now  settled  that 
the  national  law  means  Liberty  and  Equal  Rights, 
and  that  those  who  violate  that  law  must  be  pun- 
ished as  law-breakers.  We  give  on  this  page  a 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Randolph,  a Method- 
ist clergyman  of  South  Carolina,  and  a Senator 
of  that  State,  who,  on  the  1 7th  of  last  month,  fell 
a victim  to  assassination  for  his  political  opinions. 
Shortly  after  the  murder  the  Charleston  Chris- 
tian Advocate  published  the  following  account: 

“We  are  called  upon  to  record  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing and  cold-blooded  murders  that  ever  darkened  the 
pages  of  history,  committed  upon  the  person  of  oue 
of  the  members  of  our  Conference.  The  Kev.  B.  F. 
Randolph  was,  on  the  17th  inst.,  assassinated,  iu 
open  day,  while  traveling  by  public  conveyance.  He 
was  upon  a lecturing  tour  in  oue  of  the  upper  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  He  lectured  at  Abbeville  on  the 
15th  inst.,  and  left  on  Friday  morning  to  go  to  Ander- 
son, where  he  was  to  lecture  iu  the  cvemii".  When 
he  got  upon  the  Greeuville  train  at  Hodge's  station 
he  put  his  carpet-bag  and  shawl  on  a seat,  and  then 
returned  to  ihe  platform  of  the  car  to  speak  to  a col- 
ored man.  While  engaged  in  conversation  with  this 
person  he  was  shot  from  behind  by  three  ruffians, 
simultaneously,  and  fell  dead,  the  shots  taking  effect 
in  his  head,  lungs,  and  bowels.  These  murderers 
came  to  the  depot  on  horseback,  and  immediately 
after  committing  the  deed  remounted  their  horses  ana 
rode  qnietly  away.  The  report  is  that  they  are  un- 
known ami  can  not  be  identified.  This  speaks  for 
itself,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted in  open  day,  with  the  usual  throng  of  passen- 
gers on  the  cars  and  around  the  depot.  No  one  starts 
in  pursuit,  and  all  seem  to  concede  that  it  is  useless 
to  make  any  effort  to  identify  or  arrest  the  murder- 
ers. Brother  Randolph's  remains  were  taken  on  the 
following  day  to  Columbia  and  interred  on  Sabbath, 
the  18th  hist.,  with  appropriate  religious  services,  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  following  them  to  the  grave. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  bora  in  Kentucky,  and  was  edn 
cated  at  Oberlin,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
classical  department.  He  was  duly  licensed  and  or- 
dained as  a minister  iu  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church.  Having  received  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain in  the  army,  and  assigned  to  a colored  regiment 
in  that  capacity,  the  fortunes  of  war  brought  him  to 
our  State.  After  the  organization  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference,  he  felt  that  the  field  opened  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  section  would 
afford  him  a greater  opportunity  for  usefulness  than 
he  could  enjoy  in  continuing  his  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  consequently  solicited  ad- 
mittance to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  wras 
duly  received  and  admitted  on  tnal  at  the  session  of 
our  Conference  in  the  spring  of  18(57.  His  first  ap- 
pointment was  in  connection  with  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Education  iu 
this  State.  His  next  appointment  by  the  Conference 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE 
Y.  M.  C.  ASSOCIATION. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  laid  in 
Fourth  Avenue,  comer  of  Twenty-third  Street, 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  31.*  The  attend- 
ance was  large.  Hon.  William  E.  Do»ge, 
Jun.,  stated  the  objects  of  the  proposed  edifice. 
He  said  that  young  men  should  be  taught  the 
nobility  of  a Christian  education  and  the  influ- 
ence such  an  education  exerts  on  the  country. 
All  Christian  young  men  would  be  cordially 
welcomed  to  this  institution  regardless  of  their 
creeds  or  beliefs,  for  the  Association  is  founded 
on  the  simple  basis  of  love  of  Christ.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Adams,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foss,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Hall  followed  with  appropriate  remarks. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  also  spoke,  and  his  remarks 
were  listened  to  with  attention.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  after  the  usual  manner.  A hymn 
was  then  sung,  and  the  benediction  pronounced 
by  Chancellor  Ferris. 

The  building  to  be  erected  extends  1 75  feet  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  83  feet  3 inches  on 
Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of 
variegated  Ohio  and  Belleville  freestone  in  the 
French  Renaissance  style.  The  edifice  will  be 
three  stories  high,  divided  by  the  comice  of  the 
second  story.  The  frieze  of  the  upper  comice 
will  be  highly  enriched ; that  of  the  lower  one 
paneled.  At  the  centre  of  the  front  part  of  flic 
building  there  will  be  a projecting  tower  termin- 
ating in  a grand  dome.  The  main  entrance  w ill 
be  beneath  the  tower.  Coupled  columns  will 
support  the  comice  of  the  first  story,  from  which 
will  spring  the  arch,  adorned  with  mouldings  and 
enrichments,  terminating  beneath  the  comice  of 
the  second  story,  and  forming  a bold  and  digni- 
fied portal.  On  the  arch  will  be  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Society.  The  piers  of  the  towers 
will  be  rusticated  for  two  stories,  each  alternate 
one  being  ornamented  with  rich  engraved  work, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  channeled,  affording 
a rich  contrast.  A tablet  underneath  the  comice 
of  the  second  story  provides  for  a bass-relief.  In 
the  spandril  formed  by  the  arch  over  the  door. 


THE  LATE  REV.  B.  F.  RANDOLPH,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA.-Asbasmnated  Oot.  17, 18CS. 
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LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 
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to  snatch  up  something  and  dart  away  on  their 
fleet  horses.  We  did  all  that  we  could  to  be 
friendly,  and  determined  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture as  far  as  possible,  for  there  were  only  twelve 
on  our  side,  and  on  their  side  apparently  twelve 
hundred. 

Every  day,  however,  only  matte  matters  worse. 
In  spite  of  our  precautions  the  Indians  grew  more 
and  more  abusive  and  insulting.  We  became 
watchful,  and  tried  to  be  more  forbearing,  but 
our  forbearance  was  taken  for  cowardice,  and 
the  savages  began  to  think  that  they  could  do 
any  thing  with  us. 

We  held  a council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a crisis  at  once. 

The  crisis  soon  came. 

One  day  a big  Indian  came  riding  along  by 
us.  He  began  talking  in  a contemptuous  way, 
and  gesticulating  furiously.  At  last  he  asked 
one  of  our  men  for  his  gun.  The  man  refused. 
The  Indian  repeated  his  question,  and  attempted 
to  take  the  gun  from  his  hand.  The  man  drew 
back.  The  Indian  sprang  forward,  flourishing 
his  knife,  and  threatening.  At  this  the  man 
calmly  leveled  his  piece,  and  shot  the  Indian 
through  the  heart. 

As  the  wretch  fell  shrieking  from  his  horse 
the  Plain  seemed  to  become  alive  with  other  In- 
dians. From  behind  every  clump  of  trees,  even' 
hillock,  every  rock,  and  every  rising  ground,  they 
poured  forth  in  countless  numbers.  We  had 
never  before  seen  so  many  assembled  together 
as  now. 

And  now  our  companion  the  conjuror  came 
out  conspicuously.  He  had  been  once  in  the 
French  army,  he  said,  and  understood  all  its  ad- 
mirable discipline.  A few  words  of  warning 
and  a short  explanation  sufficed  to  make  us  form 
a circle  of  the  wagons,  and  draw  up  behind  them, 
with  baggage  heaped  up  for  a breast-work.  There 
we  waited  for  the  savages. 

But  they  did  not  come  just  then.  With  loud 
whoops  and  screams  they  gathered  upon  the  plain 
at  a distance  from  us.  The  wretched  cowards, 
ns  soon  as  they  saw  our  slight  preparations,  were 
actually  afraid  to  attack. 

They  waited  till  night. 

Night  came.  Our  defenses  were  made.  Our 
wagons  were  arranged  more  closely,  and  the  bar- 
ricade of  baggage  was  made  higher,  deeper,  and 
more  effective.  In  the  centre  were  cur  cattle.  Be- 
hind this  little  fortification  we  awaited  our  foes. 

Shortly  after  dusk  the  tramp  of  thousands  of 
hoofs  shook  the  plain.  Down  upon  us  thunder- 
ed the  Indians.  Shouts,  screams,  and  yells  burst 
around. 

On  they  came,  nearer  and  still  nearer. 

We  waited  in  breathless  suspense. 

At  last  our  volley  burst  in  thunder  upon  them. 

Shrieks  arose  from  amidst  the  gloom.  We 
saw  not  what  the  effect  of  our  shots  had  been, 
but  could  only  conjecture  that  it  had  been  deadly. 

There  was  a wild  uproar — the  confused  sound 
of  trampling  horses,  the  noise  of  men  calling  to 
one  another,  intermingled  with  groans  and  crie9 
of  pain.  Without  giving  them  time  to  recover 
from  their  confusion  we  poured  in  another  volley, 
and  yet  another,  loading  as  rapidly  as  we  could, 
and  firing  revolvers  where  we  had  them. 

The  effect  was  terrible.  Many  must  have  been 


rich  rosettes  will  give  lightness  and  vivacity  to 
the  whole.  The  cornices  on  which  rest  the  bosses 
of  the  Doric  columns  that  flank  the  tower  on  either 
side  are  to  be  highly  ornamented  with  rich  de- 
signs. The  windows  will  be  subdivided  between 
the  columns  by  pilasters  carrying  straight  lintels. 
The  fluted  columns  will  support  the  cornice  of 
the  next  story’.  The  whole  of  the  first  story  will 
be  rented  as  first-class  store-rooms,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Twenty-third  Street  entrances,  a 
court-yard,  and  a gymnasium  in  the  rear.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  on  the  second 
story,  will  be  the  reception-room,  out  of  which 
opens  the  reading-room.  Connecting  with  the 
reading-room  are  parlors,  and  attached  to  them 
are  dressing-rooms,  with  a wash-room  and  bath- 
room. From  the  reception-room  a flight  of  steps, 
covered  in  with  glass  and  ornamented  iron-work, 
will  lead  to  the  gymnasium  below.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance  staircase  will  be  the 
great  hall,  capable  of  seating  1300  persons.  In 
the  third  story,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  will  be  a lecture-room  and  a library ; 
the  former  measuring  45  by  36  feet,  and  the  lat- 
ter 72  by  31  feet ; also  three  large  class-rooms  on 
the  same  floor.  The  fourth  and  fifth  stories  are 
to  be  divided  into  rooms  for  artists’  studios,  and 
have  attached  to  each  a bedroom.  There  will  be 
ten  studios  and  three  offices  on  each  story.  In 
the  fifth  story  will  be  a fine  picture-galleiy.  The 
entire  building  will  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by 
steam.  It  is  to  be  finished  next  summer,  at  the 
cost  of  $300,000.  The  lot  on  which  the  edifice 
stands  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  $142,000. 


GRIGNON. 

It  was  a pleasant  event  in  my  life  when  I was 
thrown  into  the  company  of  Grignon,  the  famous 
conjuror.  I was  on  my  way  to  California,  and 
had  taken  the  overland  route  in  preference  to 
any  other.  It  was  while  on  my  journey  across 
the  Plains  that  I made  his  acquaintance.  Our 
party  overtook  a single  wagon.  It  contained  a 
solitary  man.  The  horses  were  dead,  the  man 
nearly  so.  This  man  was  Grignon.  I paid  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  wants.  Being  a medical 
man  I gave  him  all  the  benefit  of  my  skill  and 
care.  As  he  recovered  he  naturally  entertained 
a strong  friendship  for  me.  His  wagon  had  fall- 
en behind  the  train  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
they  had  been  compelled  by  their  own  necessi- 
ties to  desert  him. 

The  conjuror,  however,  was  destined  for  a far 
more  glorious  fate  than  to  die  miserably  in  the 
desolate  American  desert.  He  was  to  become 
an  astonisher  of  the  natives  (Indians),  a savior 
of  civilized  lives,  and  a lion  in  California. 

We  resumed  our  journey.  We  had  started, 
however,  like  many  others  in  those  days,  with 
insufficient  preparations.  As  soon  as  we  found 
out  our  mistake  we  had  to  be  very  economical 
with  our  provisions.  We  killed  buffaloes  when- 
ever we  found  them,  and  always  replenished  our 
water-casks  at  every  stream.  At  length,  how- 
ever, we  came  to  a diy  and  parched  waste,  where 
there  was  scarcely  a drop  of  water,  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass,  and  not  a single  living  animal  of 
any  description. 


'THEN  FOUR  OF  THEM  KNELT  DOWN. 


And  now  began  the  real  troubles  of  our  jour- 
ney. We  had  come  into  the  country  of  the 
warlike  Indians,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 


acquaint  ns  with  that  fact.  Every  day  they 
prowled  around  us  in  great  numbers,  threaten- 
ing and  insulting  us.  Occasionally  they  used 
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wounded  or  killed,  judging  by  the  awful  uproar 
that  arose.  For  a long  time  there  was  a con- 
fused hubbub  of  sounds.  Horses  were  tram- 
pling, men  calling;  groans  were  mingled  with 
cries  of  rage.  During  all  this  time  we  tired  at 
intervals  whenever  we  heard  a sound,  husband- 
ing our  ammunition,  nnd  not  willing  to  waste  a 
shot. 

At  last  there  arose  a wild  tramp  of  horses,  the 
sound  moving  away  from  us,  and  seeming  to 
show  that  our  enemies  had  retired  baffled  from 
the  assault. 

Yet  we  were  afraid  of  some  plot.  Grignon 
made  us  keep  up  our  watch,  and  all  that  night 
we  lay  on  our  arms,  expecting  every  moment  to 
hear  the  Indian  yell  which  announced  the  assault 
of  the  savages. 

After  a long  night,  which  seemed  intermina- 
ble, hioraing  dawned.  As  the  light  illumined 
the  wide  plain  we  looked  around  anxiously  for 
our  enemies,  hut  saw  none  whatever.  We  took 
a hasty  breakfast,  nnd  then  deliberated  on  what 
we  ought  to  do,  whether  to  take  advantage  of 
this  respite  and  move  on,  or  u'ait  for  a time. 
Most  of  us  thought  we  had  better  hurry  on ; hut 
Grignon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  yet  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  waiting 
to  attack  us  on  the  march.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  at  least  another  day. 
We  all  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  waited  as  we 
best  could. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

After  a few  hours,  at  about  ten  o’clock,  ten  or 
a dozen  horsemen  appeared  over  a hillock  in  the 
distance  riding  slowly  toward  us. 

“ They  w ish  to  have  a parley, ’’  said  Grignon. 
“ Some  of  you  6tep  forth,  and  see  what  they 
want.  I wish  to  have  a little  to  say,  but  will 
wait.” 

One  of.  our  men  was  selected,  and  went  out- 
side of  our  inclosure  to  meet  them. 

Meanwhile  Grignon  lifted  a trunk  out  of  the 
wagon  which  belonged  to  him,  drew  it  outside, 
and  busied  himself  coolly  in  arranging  and  turn- 
ing over  the  tilings.  We  all  thought  that  this 
w as  done  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  an  air  of 
indifference.  So  none  of  us  noticed  him  partic- 
ularly. 

Our  representative  stood  outside  waiting  for 
the  Indians.  Ten  of  them  dismounted,  nnd 
walked  toward  us  in  a friendly  manner,  while 
the  rest  held  the  horses. 

One  of  them  addressed  our  man  in  broken 
English. 

The  Indians,  he  said,  did  not  want  our  lives. 
They  wanted  powder.  If  wre  would  give  them 
w’hat  we  had  they  would  let  us  go  in  safety,  and 
protect  us  from  other  tribes  till  we  got  lieyond 
the  Plains. 

Give  them  our  powder!  A pleasant  request, 
It  scarcely  needed  debate.  We  refused. 

Well,  then,  would  we  give  them  our  bullets? 
They  were  very  much  in  want  of  bullets. 

One  of  us  said  in  a low  voice  that  bullets  were 
the  only  thing  they  would  get  from  us,  but  the 
Indians  did  not  hear  him.  Our  representative 
refused  very  mildly. 

The  Indians  now  stood  talking  with  one  an- 
other, and  Grignon  advanced  toward  them.  He 
w hispered  something  in  a low  voice  to  our  repre- 
sentative, who  withdrew. 

Grignon  then  stood  facing  the  Indians. 

“Are  you  the  Captain?”  said  the  spokesman 
of  the  Indians,  suddenly,  as  he  noticed  Grignon. 

“No,  I’m  the  medicine-man;  you  can’t  shoot 
these  men,  or  these  horses ; I save  them.” 

The  Indian  translated  this  to  his  companions, 
who  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

Grignon  advanced  more  closely.  He  was  look- 
ing  steadily  at  the  Indian,  and  we  noticed  that 
the  latter  appeared  to  be  uncomfortable  under 
his  gaze. 

“See,”  said  Grignon,  “you  can’t  shoot  me. 
Here” — and  he  drew  a pistol  from  his  pocket,  a 
revolver — “fire  at  me.” 

The  Indian  smiled. 

“You  don’t  want  me  to  kill  you?”  said  he, 
scornfully. 

“ You  can’t.” 

The  Indian’s  eyes  flashed. 

“Shoot!”  cried  Grignon,  folding  his  arms. 

The  Indian  hesitated  a moment.  He  looked 
at  us  suspiciously.  Then  he  looked  at  his  com- 
panions nnd  said  something  in  their  language. 
They  all  responded  vehemently. 

The  Indian  took  aim. 

“You  tell  me  to  shoot,”  said  he. 

“Shoot!”  cried  Grignon  again. 

The  Indian  fired. 

Grignon  smiled,  nnd,  walking  forward  to  the 
Indian,  he  handed  him  a bullet. 

The  Indians  looked  paralyzed. 

Grignon  showed  him  how  to  fire  it  again. 

The  Indian  fired  the  other  live  shots. 

Grignon  caught  each  bullet,  sometimes  seem- 
ing to  catch  it  from  his  breast,  sometimes  from 
his  face,  and  each  time  he  handed  it  to  the  In- 
dian. 

The  other  Indians  were  now  in  a state  of  wild 
excitement. 

“They  may  all  shoot  if  they  choose,"  said 
Grignon,  and  saying  this,  he  went  to  his  trunk, 
drew  out  nine  pistols,  and  coming  up  to  them 
proceeded  to  load  each  one.  He  took  the  pow- 
der and  put  it  in,  then  the  wadding  and  bullet, 
and  the  Indians  saw  him  do  it.  He  handed  a 
pistol  to  each  on  loading  it.  Suddenly  one  of 
these  fellows  took  aim  and  fired.  Grignon,  with- 
out seeming  to  have  noticed  him,  raised  his  hand 
and  seemed  to  catch  a bullet  from  his  forehead. 
He  tossed  this  toward  the  Indian,  w ho  picked  it 
up  w ith  an  air  of  stupefaction. 

Then  he  stood  off,  and  told  all  the  rest  to  fire. 

Eight  reports  sounded  in  rapid  succession. 

Grignon  took  off  his  hat  and  walked  up  to  the 
Indians.  To  their  amazement  eight  bullets  were 
in  his  hat.  Each  man  took  one  and  looked  at  it 
in  wonder. 

“ Do  you  want  to  fire  again  ?”  asked  Grignon. 
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They  all  expressed  a wish  to  do  so. 

“ Well,  hand  me  the  pistols.” 

To  their  amazement  the  pistols  were  gone. 

They  looked  nt  one  another  in  wonder. 

“ You  see,”  said  Grignon,  “they  fired  the  pis- 
tols at  me  too ; and  I swallowed  them.” 

“Swallowed  them!”  faltered  the  Indian,  and 
he  told  this  to  his  astounded  companions. 

1 ‘ Yes ; do  you  want  them  ?” 

The  Indian  nodded. 

Whereupon  Grignon  opened  his  mouth,  and 
rolling  back  his  eyes,  he  inserted  his  fiugers  and 
drew  a pistol  apparently  from  his  throat.  An- 
other followed.  Then  he  drew  forth  a third, 
then  a fourth,  and  so  on  until  he  had  drawn  forth 
eight  pistols  from  his  throat,  while  the  Indians 
stood  looking  on  in  utter  bewilderment.  And  no 
wonder,  for  we  ourselves  felt  no  less  astonish- 
ment. We  could  not  account  for  it ; we  were  as 
much  stupefied  as  the  Indians  themselves. 

After  this  Grignon  calmly  drew  forth  six  or 
eight  more  pistols,  then  a number  of  cartridges, 
and  finally  a carbine. 

“ I’m  the  medicine-man,”  said  he,  solemn- 
ly. 

The  Indians  said  not  one  word 

“ Do  you  want  to  fire  again  ?”  said  he,  nnd  he 
offered  the  pistols  to  the  Indians. 

They  all  shrank  back  in  horror. 

Grignon  tossed  the  pistols,  cartridges,  and  car- 
bine over  to  us,  and  smiled  benignantly  on  the 
astounded  savages. 

He  then  shook  his  hand. 

A knife  fell  out  of  the  palm.  Another  followed, 
and  another.  He  shook  three  more  out  of  his 
left  hand,  and  then  drew’  a score  or  so  more  out 
of  his  ears. 

* * Perhaps  you  would  like  something  to  di  ink  ?’’ 
said  he,  smilingly,  to  the  Indian  w ho  sjioke  En- 
glish. 

The  savage  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

“What’ll  you  have?  Hum,  brandy,  gin, 
whisky,  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  cider  ?” 

The  Indian  brightened  up,  and  spoke  to  his 
fellows.  They  all  preferred  whisky. 

Grignon  asked  the  Indian  to  lend  him  a loose 
blanket  which  he  wore.  The  Indian  took  it  off 
doubtfully.  Grignon  shook  it;  a bottle  rolled 
out.  lie  shook  it  again  ; a glass  fell  out.  He 
shook  it  a third  time ; nine  more  tumblers  fell 
out.  Finally  he  shook  it  again,  and  a cork- 
screw tumbled  down. 

“Will  you  take  it  raw  or  with  water?”  asked 
Grignon,  ns  he  proceeded  to  unscrew  the  cork. 

The  Indian  said  nothing. 

“Isn’t  that  good  whisky  ?”  asked  Grignon,  as 
he  poured  out  a glass. 

The  Indian  smelled  it  suspiciously.  Then  he 
tasted  it.  The  taste  was  enough,  lie  drank  it 
all  oft’,  smacked  his  lips,  looked  around  triumph- 
antly on  his  companions,  and  then — held  out  his 
glass  for  more.  At  this  all  the  other  Indians, 
encouraged  by  this  experiment,  clamored  for 
some.  Grignon  poured  away  from  his  bottle. 
Each  one  drank  and  wanted  more.  Grignon 
was  quite  willing  to  pour.  He  was  not  forget- 
ful, however,  of  the  duties  of  hospitality.  He 
walked  off  to  the  Indians  who  were  holding- the 
horses,  who  had  been  Matching  the  scene  in  stu- 
pefaction, aud  offered  some  to  them.  The  smell 
of  t he  whisky  Was  enough  for  them.  They  drank, 
and  u an ted  more. 

Hut  Grignon  shook  his  head. 

“Not  now,” he  said  to  the  spokesman.  “ I’ll 
give  you  a bottle  apiece  to  carry  home  with  you.  ” 
And  going  up  to  the  blanket  he  shook  out  a doz- 
en bottles  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last. 

Hy  this  time  the  Indians  were  in  the  jolliest 
mood  -cone  rivable. 

‘ ‘ Before  I give  you  any  more,  ’’  said  he,  * 4 let 
me  make  you  so  that  you  will  not  get  drunk.” 

He  walked  up  to  the  first  Indian,  and  took  his 
hands  in  each  of  his,  and  looked  at  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  eyes  for  some  time.  Then  lie  stroked 
his  brows,  and  left  him;  this  he  did  to  each. 
The  Indians  had  got  over  all  suspicion,  and 
merely  expected  that  something  good  was  com- 
ing. So  they  allowed  him  to  do  as  lie  chose. 

Grignon  then  stood  off  at  a little  distance,  and 
in  a loud  voice  ordered  them  all  to  look  at  him 
Whether  they  understood  English  or  not  made 
no  difference.  They  certainly  all  did  look  at 
him. 

I had  seen  plenty  of  experiments  before  in 
mesmerism  and  electro-biology,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent scene  did  not  surprise  me  so  much  as  it  did 
my  companions  and  the  other  Indians. 

Grignon  simply  stood  at  a distance,  waving 
his  arms  at  times,  and  giving  words  of  command. 
Every  word  Mas  obeyed. 

First  they  all  began  to  dance. 

Then  they  all  knelt  down. 

Then  they  touched  hands,  and  could  not  sever 
themselves  from  one  another’s  contact.  The 
Indian  Mho  had  been  spokesman  rushed  M’ildly 
around, -with  the  others  all  joined  to  liim,  trying 
to  free  themselves,  bnt  utterly  unable,  yelling  and 
howling  like  M ild  beasts. 

At  last,  at  a shout  from  Grignon,  the  charm 
was  dissolved.  They  sprang  back  from  one  an- 
other and  stood  motionless,  like  so  many  statues. 

Suddenly  they  all  began  to  shiver  as  though 
they  were  suffering  from  intense  cold.  They 
gathered  their  blankets  closely  around  them, 
their  teeth  chattering  and  every  limb  trembling. 

Grignon  spoke. 

In  an  instant  they  Mere  panting  as  though 
suffering  from  extreme  heat,  drawing  difficult 
breaths,  gasping,  and  flinging  off  those  blankets 
which  but  a moment  before  they  had  wrapped 
so  tightly  about  them. 

Then  this  passed. 

They  began,  to  bark  like  dogs.  They  u-ent 
down  on  all  fotirs,  and  evidently  imagined  that 
they  M ere  of  the  canine  species. 

Then  they  tried  to  imitate  the  motion  and  the 
croaking  of  frogs.  After  this  they  went  through 
performances  top  uumcrops  to  mention.  At  one 
time  they  beca'ifie  rigid,  find  arranged  them- 
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selves  like  the  stakes  of  a tent — heads  together, 
feet  outward.  Then  four  of  them  knelt  down, 
and  tried  to  run  about  with  four  others  on  their 
backs ; then  they  all  jumped  wildly  up  in  the  air, 
and  began  to  flap  their  hands.  At  last  they  made 
a furious  onset  upon  one  another  with  fists,  nails, 
and  teeth,  and  if  they  had  not  left  their  weapons 
behind,  they  would  certainly  have  done  some 
frightful  injury. 

The  tM’o  Indians  who  held  the  horses  looked 
on  in  horror,  bewildered  and  stupefied,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  .They  would  have  fled  in  their 
fright,  but  dared  not  leave  their  companions  be- 
hind. Grignon  stood  calm,  with  frowning  brow’s, 
w atching  the  uproar,  himself  the  presiding  spirit 
of  the  scene.  My  companions  M ere  confounded. 
Even  some  of  these,  us  they  afterward  told  me, 
thought  that  Grignon  was  the  devil. 

At  last  Grignon  gave  a loud  shout. 

'The  Indians  fell  fiat  on  the  ground. 

They  lay  there  for  some  time  as  if  dead.  Then 
Grignon  waved  his  arms,  and  they  rose  to  their 
feet.  All  looked  bewildered  and  frightened. 
With  terrified  glances  they  regarded  first  Grig- 
non and  then  one  another. 

T he  Indian  is  superstitious,  like  all  savages  ; 
in  fact,  like  all  human  beings.  These  men  saw 
in  Grignon  a terrible  demon,  who  could  exert 
over  them  any  power  which  he  chose. 

He  advanced  toward  them. 

They  recoiled. 

He  walked  up  nearer. 

They  turned  and  ran  toward  their  horses. 

Grignon  shouted  after  them. 

In  a frenzy  of  terror  each  man  flung  himself 
upon  his  horse. 

Grignon  ran  after  them. 

Away  they  went.  They  urged  on  their  horses 
at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

Grignon  followed  but  a short  distance. 

Then  he  turned  back,  nnd  came  into  our  in- 
closure. 

* ‘ Gather  up  those  bottles,  ” said  he.  ‘ ‘ Tackle 
up  the  cattle,  and  let  us  march. " 

Instantly  our  men  arose  and  obeyed. 

Grignon  took  a heavy  glass  of  whisky,  and 
then  lay  down  in  one  of  the  wagons,  utterly  ex- 
hausted. 

We  traveled  all  that  day  and  all  the  next  night 
unmolested.  Grignon  slept  long  and  soundly. 
After  resting  for  a time  we  pushed  on  our  teams, 
so  as  to  get  as  far  beyond  the  hostile  Indians  as 
possible. 

We  saw  nothing  of  them. 

“They  won’t  dare  to  pursue  us,”  said  Grig- 
non, confidently.  “They’ll  go  back  and  tell 
such  a stoiy  as  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  sav- 
ages for  many  a long  year.  ” 

Grignon  was  right.  Not  only  did  they  not 
pursue  us,  but  for  all  the  remainder  of  that  year, 
and  for  all  the  next,  no  travelers  on  that  route 
were  molested. 

“I  don’t  see,”  said  I,  “how  you  managed  to 
do  those  tricks  on  the  open  ground  without  a 
table.” 

Grignon  smiled. 

“ Only  clumsy  performers  use  tables,”  said  lie. 
4 ’ I could  have  done  far  .more  w onderful  things, 
but  they  would  have  been  thrown  aw  ay  on  those 
savages.  I’ll  reserve  my  good  tricks  for  .San 
Francisco.” 

And  so  he  did ; for  of  all  the  wizards,  rnagi- 
rians,  and  conjurors  that  have  visited  the  Golden 
State,  none  have  won  such  fame  or  excited  such 
wonder  as  my  friend  Grignon. 


WILD  HOUSES  IN  TEXAS. 

Over  to  the  eastward  of  the  Sakatcho  Mount- 
ains is  an  uninhabited  tract  of  country,  about 
eighty  miles  long  by  forty  miles  w'ide,  that 
abounds  with  wild  mustangs.  There  are  three 
ways  of  catching  them  in  general  use — “ walking 
them  down,”  “snaring,”  and  “creasing.”  The 
general  impression  is  that  wild  horses  are  all  las- 
soed ; but  that  method  is  of  no  use  except  to  break 
down  “gentle”  horses,  to  illustrate  geographies, 
and  to  embellish  watch-cases ; it  is  not  practiced 
to  any  great  extent  on  the  prairies. 

Whichever  way  you  choose  to  operate,  first  nnd 
foremost  you  must  find  where  the  horses  “ wa- 
ter. ” Their  drinking-places  in  this  dry  country 
are  few'  and  far  apart,  and  a “bunch”  of  mus- 
tangs will  often  graze  in  the  same  vicinity  and 
drink  from  the  same  waters  for  weeks  at  a time, 
if  undisturbed. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  catch  the  whole  herd  by 
walking,  it  requires  four  men,  and  about  two 
“led”  horses  to  each  man.  These  go  to  the  wa- 
tering-place and  wait  quietly  the  appearance  of 
the  herd,  when  two  of  the  men,  with  their  extra 
horses,  show  themselves  and  start  slowly  after 
the  herd,  taking  care  not  to  frighten  them  into  a 
run. 

The  mustangs  keep  a respectful  distance,  very 
much  astonished  and  puzzled  at  two  men  who 
act  so  strangely,  running  neither  toward  them 
nor  from  them. 

The  men  take  it  very  easy,  do  not  move  faster 
than  a walk,  and  aim  to  get  a position  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  herd,  and  just  barely  keep  them 
moving,  so  that  they  can  not  eat. 

The  season  of  bright  moonlight  has  been 
chosen,  and  the  plain  trail  in  the  tall  grass  is 
easily  followed  through  the  long  night,  until  the 
gray  light  of  early  dawn  reveals  the  drove  a trifle 
nearer  and  a trifle  tamer  than  before,  but  still  full 
of  the  nervous  fire  that  would  carry  them  far  out 
of  harm's  way  upon  the  first  note  of  alarm  from 
their  leader. 

The  men,  who  by  this  time  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away  from  their  friends  at  the  water-hole, 
and  have  tired  one  horse  nnd  rode  one  of  the  ex- 
tras part  of  the  night,  now  head  the  mustangs 
and  start  them  on  the  back  track  with  little 
trouble,  for  they  are  tired  and  just  begin  to 
thirst  for  another  drink  from  the  familiar  water- 
ing-place. 


But  when  they  arrive,  nearly  crazy  with  thirst 
and  hunger,  what  rr*ist  be  their  despair  at  sec 
ing  two  more  men,  with  three  fresh  horses  apiece, 
on  their  trail ! 

This  second  relief  lakes  them  out  for  another 
twenty-four  hour  trip,  never  letting  them  feed  a 
moment ; and  when  joined  by  their  companions 
at  the  water-hole  on  the  third  evening,  the  mus- 
tangs having  been  driven  constantly  without  food 
or  water  for  sixty  or  seventy  hours,  they  are  gen- 
erally so  tired  and  dispirited  that  the  four  men 
can  drive  them  across  the  country  and  into  the 
nearest  corral  by  the  next  morning  without  far- 
ther trouble. 

Instances  have  been  known  where  a herd  was 
kept  on  the  move  seven  days  and  nights  before 
being  sufficiently  used  up  to  corral. 

The  next  method  used  for  capturing  these 
horses  is  the  “ snare,  ” practiced  mostly  by 
Greasers,  who  are  too  lazy  to  do  any  thing  else 
but  hang  a rope  on  a tree  and  w atch  till  it  catch- 
es something. 

For  this  to  be  successful  the  water-hole  must 
be  surrounded  by  thick  chaparral,  with  only  a 
narrow  path  or  pass  leading  down  to  the  water ; 
then  they  take  several  lassoes  and  fasten  one  end 
of  each  to  a heavy  clog  of  wood,  and  hang  the 
noose  in  the  path.  When  the  herd  comes  to 
water  and  approaches  the  first  noose  the  Mexi- 
cans jump  up  behind  them  with  a loud  yell, 
while  the  horses  rush  through  the  narrow  defile 
as  best  they  can,  and  two  or  three  are  certain  to 
be  caught ; then  such  a jumping  and  kicking  and 
plunging  and  screaming  is  not  to  be  seen  else- 
where, I fancy,  as  those  horses  exhibit  until 
they  are  tired  out  and  choked  down. 

The  “crease"  is  purely  American,  and  is 
practiced  by  hunters  who  only  want  one  horse, 
or  by  travelers  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  lose  their  mount,  and  who  are  good  rifle- 
shots. 

It  simply  consists  of  lying  in  wait  for  the  drove 
at  some  convenient  place — usually  a water-hole 
— taking  your  pick,  and  shooting  him  through 
the  top  of  the  neck,  touching  but  not  breaking 
the  spinal  column.  The  horse  tails  as  if  dead  ; 
but  by  the  time  you  get  him  bound  he  rerives, 
and  his  slight  wound  is  healed  with  little  trouble. 


HARLEM  LANE,  SUNDAY  AFTER- 
NOON. 

On  every  fine  Sabbath  afternoon  all  the  best 
roads  leading  out  of  New  York  are  thronged  with 
vehicles  bound  for  the  pleasant  regions  that  skirt 
our  metropolis — for  Westchester  County,  Coney 
Island,  and  elsewhere.  The  most  celebrated  and 
most  frequented  of  these  is  Harlem  Lane,  of 
which,  on  page  744,  our  artist  gives  a represent- 
ation as  it  appears  upon  these  jolly  occasions. 
The  Lane  is  a continuation  of  the  Central  l’ark 
Drive,  and  leads  into  Eighth  Avenue  near  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street. 

The  pictnre  given  by  our  artist  is  a sort  of 
microcosm — a representation  of  Vanity  Fair  on 
wheels.  There  is  the  gay  young  clerk  with  his 
smiling  companion ; the  flashy  millionaire  with 
his  magnificent  turn-out ; the  young  spendthrift 
with  his  gay,  carouse-loving  comrades ; the  roue 
and  the  gambler ; and  a loug,  never-ending  pro- 
cession of  pleasure-seekers.  Fast  men,  fast  wo- 
men, and  fast  horses  hold  a sort  of  monopoly  over 
the  Lane  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  as  they 
emerge  into  the  Avenue  the  roud  on  cither  side 
is  usually  almost  lined  with  curious  or  admiring 
spectators.  This  fleeting  procession  wears,  after 
all,  only  the  mask  of  gu}  ety,  which  hides  below 
it  the  rottenness  and  dreary  desolation  of  a life 
devoted  to  fashionable  vanities. 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK 
REGION. 

If  you  choose  to  “rough  it,”  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  this  country  more  favorable  for  your  pur- 
pose than  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  Pass  through  the  Adirondack  range  of 
mountains. 

Via  the  wagon  road  from  Crown  Point  on  Lake 
Champlain  the  distance  is  just  fifty  miles  to  Adi- 
rondack village.  Thirty  miles  of  this  road  is 
corduroy,  which  is  so  rough  that  the  buck  board 
wagon  is  or  ought  to  be  the  only  vehicle  used  to 
convey  the  tourist  into  the  wilderness. 

The  deserted  village  of  Adirondack  was  built 
nearly  thirty  years  since  by  a wealthy  company 
of  gentlemen  who  constructed  extensive  iron- 
works there,  and  finally  discovered  that,  after 
transporting  iron  pigs  fifty  miles  by  wagon,  the 
profit  on  the  metal  amounted  to  nothing.  Then 
the  works  and  the  village  were  abandoned.  Fur- 
nace-men and  charcoal-burners  went  their  sev- 
eral ways.  The  Adirondack  Bank  called  in  its 
circulation.  The  huge  iron  chest,  heavy  with 
specie,  was  sent  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson.  And  one  family,  that  of  Robert 
Hunter,  was  left  to  inhabit  the  village  and  take 
charge  of  the  works. 

There  is  a curiously  well-balanced  boulder 
which  you  will  see  by  the  road-side  twenty  miles 
from  the  village,  a huge  mass  of  rock,  to  all  ap- 
pearance so  nicely  balanced  that  you  may.  hy 
means  of  a fence  rail  used  as  a lever,  throw  the 
boulder  from  its  resting-place  on  the  rock. 

Max  Treado  and  John  Cheeky,  both  well- 
known  as  successful  hunters  and  skillful  trappers, 
make  their  home  at  Ta-haw-hus,  a small  settle- 
ment ten  miles  from  Adirondack.  With  them 
you  may  tramp  through  the  forest,  camp  out, 
hunt  and  fish,  until,  .satiated  with  sport,  you  are 
weary  of  the  woods  and  long  for  civilization. 

The  top  of  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak  in 
New  York  State,  is  within  thirteen  miles  of  Adi- 
rondack. The  Great  Indian  Pass  runs  near  by 
from  L”l  e Henderson,  which  is  not  more  than 
half  n mile  distant. 
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THREE  WEDDINGS  IN  A DAY. 

“ I do  wonder,”  said  Miss  Polly  Whittlesea,  sus- 
pending her  knitting  and  her  rocking,  and  send- 
ing an  indignant  gaze  across  the  street,  where 
a young  lady,  dressed  in  the  cloudiest  of  white 
muslins  and  the  bluest  of  blue  ribbons,  was  be- 
ing helped  into  a carriage  by  a young  gentleman 
— '"I  do  wonder  what’s  the  sense  of  a woman's 
getting  married ! making  a slave  of  herself,  when 
6he  might  be  comfortable,  and  being  dictated  to 
bv  somebody  in  pantaloons ! There’s  that  Jenks 
girl,”  indicating  the  young  lady  before  men- 
tioned; ‘‘she  had  every  thing  she  wanted  at 
home,  and  her  Pa  was  worried  if  she  scratched 
her  little  finger;  she  conlcl  dress  as  she  liked,  go 
where  she  liked,  and  do  what  she  liked;  and 
here  she  must  up  and  marry  that  ridiculous  snip 
of  a clerk,  who  earns  six  hundred  a year ! Of  alt 
the  foolishness ! Six  hundred ! I wonder  where 
shell  get  her  ribbons  and  her  Cologne!  It's  a 
melancholy  example  of  blindness  and  perversity, 
and  I hope  you  girls  will  profit  by  it.” 

But  for  Miss  Polly’s  last  remark  the  reader 
might  have  supposed  she  was  alone  in  her  shady 
parlor  that  afternoon.  It  would  have  been  a 
mistake;  her  niece  Jane,  a tall,  demure-looking 
young  lady  of  twenty-five,  sat  at  the  table  near 
by,  dotting  an  embroidery  pattern.  Her  niece 
Mollie,  a curly- headed  damsel  of  seventeen  years, 
sat  in  the  open  window,  swinging  the  sprays  of 
blossomy  lilac  abstractedly,  and  watching  the 
couple  who  had  excited  Miss  Whittlesea  s in- 
dignation with  envious  eyes.  It  was  a little,  old- 
fashioned  parlor,  with  a high  gilded  looking-glass, 
a few  quaint  pictures,  claw-footed  chairs,  spare 
curtains,  and  a great  vase  of  syringa  set  on  the 
mantle.  Miss  Polly,  an  antiquated  female  of 
forty-five,  looked  quite  as  old-fashioned  as  the 
room,  as  she  sat  knitting  vigorously  in  her  starch- 
ed cap  and  black  silk  apron. 

“I  hope,”  continued  Miss  Polly,  after  waiting 
a reasonable  time  and  receiving  no  response  to 
her  former  remark,  “ I shall  never  see  either  of 
mi)  nieces  making  a fool  of  herself.” 

“No,  certainly, aunt, ’’said  Jane, bending  down 
to  pick  up  her  reel  of  cotton. 

“ Oh  no  1”  echoed  Molly  from  the  window. 

“ As  I have  always  said,  I want  to  save  you 
from  the  universal  stumbling-block  of  the  sex. 
I want  you  to  keep  what  health  and  happiness 
you  have,  and  not  slave  yourself  to  death  for 
other  people.  ” 

“Yes,”  was  the  subdued  response  of  her  two 
listeners. 

“I  see  you  understand  me.  Why,  Mollie, 
there  comes  Mr.  Wilkins  home  to  supper,  and 
there’s  no  fire  made.  Run,  child — oh,  stop  a 
minute — 1 forgot  to  say  that  I am  going  out  to 
tea  to-morrow  night,  Mr.  Wilkins  and  I,  to  Mrs. 
Green's.  She's  been  talking  abont  having  a tea- 
party  for  two  years,  and  now  it’s  coming  ofif.  It's 
a regular  party.  We’re  to  go  at  three,  and  stay 
till  nine." 

Mollie  whirled  about  suddenly  in  the  door- 
way, and  there  was  a peculiar  expression  in  Jane’s 
gray  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  her  aunt’s  face. 

“Shall  you  stay  so  late?’’  she  asked. 

“I  mean  to,  if  I'm  well.  I don’t  go  merely 
to  get  my  supper ; I go  for  the  sake  of  social  in- 
tercourse. What  are  you  waiting  for,  Mollie  ?” 

“Nothing,”  responded  that  damsel,  dancing 
off  with  sudden  light-heartedness.  “Supper  in 
fifteen  minutes,  auntie.” 

I hate  explanations,  so  I will  only  say  that 
Miss  Polly  was  a maiden  lady  with  a moderate 
fortune,  living  in  the  village  of  Belton.  Jane 
and  Mollie  were  two  orphan  nieces  whom  she 
had  educated,  and  whom  she  loved  as  if  they 
were  her  own  daughters.  Like  most  maiden  la- 
dies, Miss  Polly  disapproved  of  matrimony,  and 
she  had  striven,  with  apparent  success,  to  im- 
press her  own  opinions  on  the  minds  of  her  two 
charges.  The  Mr.  Wilkins  obscurely  mention- 
ed above  was  an  elderly  gentleman  whom  Miss 
Whittlesea  was  boarding  for  the  summer,  driven 
thereto  by  a scarcity  of  pocket-money.  lie  was 
a tall,  spare  man,  a widower,  with  stiff  gray  hair, 
and  a curiously  puckered  face,  which  wore  a per- 
petual feeble  smile.  He  always  had  most  amaz- 
ingly stiff  shirt-collars,  and  the  squeakiest  boots 
in  the  world,  and  his  whole  conversation  was  a 
prolonged  meander  among  words  — a hopeless 
search  for  terms  that  should  sufficiently  praise 
Miss  Polly.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that 
the  latter  endured  him  with  such  wonderful  pa- 
tience, and  reproved  Jane  and  Mollie  for  laugh- 
ing at  his  personal  peculiarities. 

If  any  one  had  been  looking  for  Miss  Jane 
Saunders  immediately  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  he  would  have  found  her  in  her  cham- 
ber hastily  scribbling  a letter.  Of  course  we  can 
not  make  her  correspondence  public,  so  we  will 
merely  watch  while  she  puts  the  letter  in  her 
pocket,  dons  a gray  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  starts 
for  the  village,  walking  gravely  and  innocently 
as  if  that  pocket  was  empty.  After  doing  one  or 
two  small  errands  she  goes  into  the  post-office. 
Now  we  are  on  the  look-out : the  letter  is  direct- 
ed to  Mr.  Lyman  Ellis.  The  postmistress  smiles 
a little  as  she  sees  the  name,  and  June  turns  away 
with  Hushed  cheeks. 

“fche  must  have  thought  it  a business  letter,” 
Jane  soliloquizes,  pertuvbeclly ; “hut,  to  be  sure, 
she  must  have  wondered  why  I didn’t  call  at  his 
office.  I don’t  care  what  she  thinks ! Surely  it 
is  not  wrong.  Aunt  will  never  know  it,  and  I 
have  so  few  chances  to  see  him.” 

Nevertheless  Jane’s  conscience  troubled  her  a 
little,  and  shq  walked  more  slowly  than  usual,  as 
she  came  near  home.  Mollie  was  out  at  the  gate, 
looking  as  pretty  as  the  morning,  ostensibly  oc- 
cupied in  breaking  dead  branches  off  the  rose- 
bushes with  a reckless  disregard  of  thorns. 

“ Why,  where  are  your  scissors  and  gloves?” 
inquired  Jane. 

“ I don’t  want  them,”  said  Mollie,  hastily.  “ I 
can  work  as  well  this  way.  Isn’t  there  a prayer- 
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“Yes,”  replied  her  sister,  feeling  her  cheeks 
grow  hot  again. 

“You’re  going,  I suppose?”  questioned  Mollie, 
becoming  very  busy  with  the  rose-bushes. 

“I  think  so,  if  you’re  not  afraid  to  stay  alone.” 

“ No  indeed,”  was  the  quick  answer,  delivered 
with  unnecessary  earnestness.  “Don’t  think  of 
staying  on  my  account,” 

“ Very  well.” 

The  instant  Jane  was  out  of  sight  Mollie,  after 
looking  suspiciously  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
that  looked  back  at  her  meekly  with  closed  blinds 
and  vacant  doorway,  and  after  peering  down  into 
the  recesses  of  the  garden  on  her  right,  called  in 
suppressed  tones  to  a tiny  Irish  child  on  the  op- 
posite sidewalk, 

“Mick!” 

“ Yis’m.  ” 

“ Going  past  Mr.  Bent's  store?” 

“ Yis’m.” 

“Give  this  note  to  Mr.  Hall — remember  to 
Mr.  Hall.  If  you’ll  be  back  in  ten  minutes,  and 
won’t  tell  any  body,  I'll  give  you  the  biggest  piece 
of  cake ! Will  you  ?” 

“ Yis’m ;”  and  the  small  urchin  was  off  in  an 
instant.  Mollie  listened  to  the  patter  of  his  bare 
feet  with  a very  satisfied  smile,  then  went  on 
trimming  the  rose-bushes  demurely. 

Mick,  having  returned  in  precisely  seven  min- 
utes, was  duly  rewarded  with  an  immense  bar 
of  cake,  duly  cautioned  never,  never  to  tell,  and 
dismissed  well  content.  Then  Mollie  opened  the 
letter;  for,  of  course,  like  all  communications 
written  by  females,  her  note  had  required  an  an- 
swer. It  ran  thus : 

“Deabf.st  Moi.uk,— I will  be  with  you  to-night  at 
precisely  half  past  seven.  I’m  iucliued  to  bless  both 
the  dragon  and  my  stars.  To.v." 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon  Miss  Polly 
came  into  the  parlor,  where  her  nieces  were  sit- 
ting demurely,  catting  bits  of  bright  silk  for 
patchwork.  She  wore  a lace  cap  tied  with  yel- 
low ribbons  and  a green  silk  dress.  (Let  the 
reader  be  not  shocked,  for  Miss  Polly  was  fond 
of  bright  colors  and  went  to  tea-parties  but  sel- 
dom.) 

“Be  good  children,”  she  said,  patronizingly, 
regarding  herself  in  the  glass  with  great  com- 
placency. “Don’t  sit  up  for  me.  I shall  take 
a key  and  we  can  let  ourselves  in.  Does  my 
dress  look  well,  Jane?” 

“ Very  well,  aunt.” 

“ What  fiowere  shall  I get  for  a bouquet  ? 
London  pride  is  pretty  and  sweet-williams — 
don’t  you  think  so  ?” 

“I  think  smaller  flowers  would  be  better. 
I’ll  go  and  cut  you  some,”  said  Jane,  dutifully. 

“No;  sit  still.  1 hear  Mr.  Wilkins  on  the 
stall's.  I’ll  pick  some  myself  as  I go  out.” 

You  might  have  heard  Mr.  Wilkins  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  such  amazingly  stiff  boots 
had  he  seen  fit  to  assume  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  quite  a wonderful  thing  to  watch  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  little  path,  awkwardly  holding  the 
bouquet  of  clover  pinks  and  yellow  coreopsis  that 
Miss  Polly  had  given  him,  remarking  every  other 
minute  that  “the — hum — the  flowers  were — 
hum — excessively  pretty,”  and  finally  offering 
his  arm  laboriously. 

The  two  girls  regarded  this  scene  from  the 
window  and  turned  away  without  comment,  only 
there  was  a good  deal  of  wonder  in  Jane’s  eyes 
and  a good  deal  of  fun  in  Mollie’s.  They  sewed 
industriously  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  scarcely 
once  speaking  to  each  other,  until  the  clock 
struck  five  and  Jane  went  out  to  prepare  supper. 

“ What  a beautiful  sunset !”  said  Mollie,  as 
she  rose  from  the  table.  “How  long  does  the 
meeting  last,  Jane?” 

“Until  half  past  eight;  but  I may  not  be 
home  then,  for  I’m  going  to  carry  old  Mrs. 
Dobbs  some  medicine.  Don’t  sit  up  for  me. 
You  can  leave  the  back-door  open,  or  I’ll  take 
the  other  key  of  the  front  one.  I shall  be  back 
before  auntie,”  she  added,  guiltily,  seeing  Mol- 
lie’s surprised  face. 

“You'd  better  take  the  key.  I think  I'll  go 
to  bed  early.  Don’t  come  into  my  room  and 
disturb  me,  Jnne.  I never  sleep  well  if  I’m 
waked.” 

As  Mollie  put  the  last  dish  comfortably  away 
in  the  closet  she  heard  the  clock  strike  seven, 
and  saw  Jane  passing  out  the  gate,  basket  in 
hand.  Mollie  felt  very  guilty.  How  good  Jane 
was,  and  what  a difference  between  them ! Jane 
was  going  to  do  good  and  attend  a prayer-meet- 
ing, and  she  was  going  to  disobey  her  aunt,  stay 
at  home,  and  see  Tom ! But,  somehow,  Mollie 
thought  the  prospect  was  pleasant. 

At  half  past  seven  she  was  stationed  down  by 
the  gate.  She  had  little  time  for  anticipation,  for 
somebody  came  up  the  street  at  a very  quick 
pace,  somebody  sprang  through  the  gate,  or  over 
it,  and  greeted  Mollie  with  the  freedom  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  It  was  a merry-faced  young  gen- 
tleman with  blue  eyes  and  brown  curls. 

“My  respects  to  the  dragon,”  said  the  new- 
comer, bowing  to  the  house  with  great  deference. 
“My  res]>ects  to  Wilkins  and  your  unfortunate 
sister.  How  have  I become  blessed  with  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  you  ?” 

“ Auntie  and  Mr.  Wilkins  are  at  a tea-party, 
and  Jane’s  gone  to  a prayer-meeting.  Hurry, 
Tom.  Come  down  in  the  garden,  or  somebody’ll 
be  sure  to  see  you.  I’ve  locked  up  the  house. 
You  can  stay  till  just  half  past  eight.  ” 

“One  hour.  Momently  expecting  that  the 
dragon  will  fall  upon  me.  /don’t  care  if  she  does.  ” 

“ Stop  calling  her  a dragon,  Tom  : and  don’t 
talk  so,  if  you  have  any  pity  for  me.” 

“Quite  tragic!  Excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
Mollie ; but  how  ridiculous  all  this  is ! Here  we 
have  been  engaged  a year,  and  yon  frown  if  I 
bow  to  you  on  the  street ; you  scarcely  let  me 
show  my  head  near  this  house,  and  you  won’t  hear 
of  my  speaking  to  your  aunt.  If  I walk  past  here, 

I discover  Miss  Polly  glaring  out  of  the  parlor- 
window,  or  Wilkins  squinting  from  the  front- 
door. If  I look  at  you  twice  in  church,  I’m  the 
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object  of  Miss  Polly’s  furious  attention.  Now,  I 
say  it's  ridiculous.  I'm  not  a Gorgon — I'm  a 
respectable  young  nmn,  at  least  I always  thought 
so.  Can't  you  go  and  tell  yonr  aunt  you  want  to 
get  married,  if  you  don’t  think  I’m  competent  to 
arrange  matters  ?” 

“ You  know  I would  if  I dared.  Tom ; but 
aunt  is  dreadful.  I do  try  sometimes,  but  I 
can’t ; really  I can't  ” 

“What’s  to  prevent?  Will  she  put  an  end 
to  your  existence,  or  shut  you  up  on  bread  and 
water  ?” 

“She’d  disown  me,  Tom.  She’d  cut  me  off 
with  a shilling,  and  never  hear  my  name  spoken 
again.” 

“Is  that  all  ? I’ll  own  you,  and  give  you  twen- 
ty shillings  for  every  one  she  won’t  give  you,  be- 
sides bestowing  my  name  upon  you.  Come,  that’s 
an  offer!” 

I will  not  give  the  conversation  in  detail.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when 
Mr.  Hall,  having  exhausted  all  his  arguments 
without  effect,  finally  became  indignant,  and  de- 
termined to  depart.  He  was  making  one  final 
appeal  to  Mollie,  who,  still  unconvinced,  and 
still  lacking  in  courage,  sat  sobbing  on  the 
bench  before  him,  when  they  both  heard  the 
gate  closed  softly,  and  saw,  dimly,  two  figures 
turning  toward  the  garden. 

“Mercy on  ns!”  exclaimed  Mollie,  in  terrified 
accents.  “Tom — the  pear-trees!” 

Before  Tom  quite  knew  what  he  was  about, 
he  had  followed  Mollie,  or  had  been  dragged  by 
Mollie,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  was 
stationed  behind  a flourishing  clump  of  rhubarb 
plants. 

“This  is  a proceeding!”  he  began,  then  sud- 
denly checked  himself  to  listen. 

The  voices  were  very  near  them  now,  and  a 
moment  after  another  miserable  couple  seated 
themselves  on  the  same  beneh  which  the  con- 
cealed pair  had  left  so  unceremoniously. 

“Poor  little  Mollie,”  said  Jane,  mournfully, 
glancing  back  at  the  dark  house,  “she’s  gone 
to  bed  long  ago,  I dare  siy.  I wish  I was  as 
happy  as  Mollie.  Oh,  what  would  she  think  of 
me,  if  she  knew  ?” 

“Think?”  replied  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lyman 
Ellis.  “I  own  it  wouldn't  be  very  agreeable  to 
be  discovered  lurking  about  the  iiouse  in  this 
fashion,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  to  your 
aunt  to-morrow  morning  and  tell  her  I wish  to 
marry  you,  she  could  think  or  say  nothing  un- 
pleasant. You  are  sacrificing  your  happiness 
and  mine  to  a miserable  caprice.  Your  aunt 
happens  to  have  a prejudice  against  marriage, 
and  so  you  promise  yourself  to  remain  single  till 
she  dies.” 

“Oh,  don’t  speak  so.  I owe  Aunt  Polly  every 
thing,  and  her  deatli  will  be  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune in  the  world  to  me.” 

“All  the  benefits  in  the  world  give  her  no 
right  to  dictate  in  a matter  like  this.” 

“I  know.” 

“Well,  then,  consider  me  a little — you  con- 
sider her  so  much — let  me  come  here  to-morrow 
and  speak  to  her  plainly.  ” 

“Oh,  I daren’t!  Oh,  Lvman,  what  shall  I 
do  ? There  she  comes  now. 

In  fact  two  more  figures  were  discernible  com- 
ing through  the  gate,  unmistakably  the  figures 
of  Miss  Polly  and  Mr.  Wilkins.  They  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  go  in,  but  stood  leaning  on  the 
fence  in  the  moonlight  and  talking.  Presently — 
oh  disastrous  movement ! — they  were  seen  saun- 
tering slowly  toward  the  garden. 

“What  shall  I do?”  gasped  Jane,  again,  in 
the  very  extremity  of  terror. 

“Come  under  the  shade,”  said  Mr.  Ellis. 
“She  won’t  perceive  us.” 

In  a moment  they  were  crouching  so  close 
to  the  retreat  of  their  fellow-sufferers  that  the 
recumbent  Mr.  Hall  could  have  touched  Mr. 
Ellis’s  coat-tails. 

“This  moon  is  delightful!”  was  the  first  re- 
mark of  Miss  Polly’s  that  reached  their  ears. 

“It  is!”  responded  Mr.  Wilkins.  “Hum— it 
is.  Enchanting.” 

“I  love  to  walk  by  moonlight.” 

“It  makes  me  quite — hum — sad — lonesome.” 

“Ah !”  said  Miss  Polly,  sympathizing!}-. 

“ I— hum — feel  as  if  I hadn’t  a friend  in  the 
— hum — the  world.” 

“That’s  strange”  — Miss  Polly  stopped  to 
gather  a rose — “ when  you  have  so  many.  ” 

“You  are  — hum  — mistaken.  Hum  — I 
haven’t  one.” 

“I’m  sure  I’m  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkins,” 
said  Miss  Polly,  speaking  lower,  and  putting  the 
rose  before  her  face. 

Mr.  Wilkins  immediately  became  bewildered 
in  a desert  of  “ Hums,"  “he — hum — hum — he 
wished  she  would — hum — ah — he  wished  he 
could — hum — believe  it." 

“I  should  think  you  might,”  rejoined  Miss 
Polly,  “when  I say  it.  I suppose  the  thought 
of  your  past  happiness  is  rather  trying,”  she  con- 
tinued. 

“ llum — no.  I — hum — could  be — hum — hap- 
pier than  I hum — ever  was.” 

“Indeed! 

“ I — hum — assure  you.  If — if — you — hum — 
thought  so.” 

“Don’t!”  exclaimed  Miss  Polly.  “ Remem- 
ber your — think  of  Mrs.  Wilkins — dead  and 
gone.  ” 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  so  abashed  by  this  outburst 
that  lie  said  absolutely  nothing  for  five  minutes. 
Miss  Roily  got  out  of  patience. 

“ You  weren’t  congenial,”  she  said.  “I  see. 
Ah,  that  is  trying!” 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  betrayed  ngain,  and  declared 
he — “ Hum— never  knew  what — hum — congeni- 
ality was  till — hum — till  lately.  Would  she — 
hum — hum — let  him  say  so  ?” 

“Don't  speak  to  me!”  exclaimed  Miss  Polly, 
sinking  down  on  the  much -enduring  bench. 
“I’m  a disgrace  to  myself.  Oh!  if  those  girls 
should  hear  this,  what  would  they  say  ?” 


Those  girls ! There  was  such  a merry  shout 
of  laughter  behind  her!  It  pealed  forth  upon 
the  startled  ears  of  Miss  Polly  and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
frightening  them  nearly  into  fits.  When  they 
recovered  a little  there  were  Tom  and  Mollie  oil 
one  side,  Jane  and  Mr.  Ellis  on  the  other,  the 
last  two  looking  very  surprised. 

In  an  instant  Mollie’s  arms  were  round  her 
aunt’s  neck,  and  she  was  crying, 

“We'll  say  you're  the  dearest  auntie  in  the 
world ! Be  good  now.” 

“ Be  magnanimous,”  put  in  Tom.  ‘ 1 You  see 
we’ve  all  found  each  other  out.” 

“ And  are  all  equally  culpable,”  subjoined  Mr. 
Ellis. 

Miss  Polly  Whittlesea  was  a wise  woman.  I 
shouldn’t  have  written  about  her  if  she  hadn’t 
been  wise.  And  when  she  saw  that  Pate  fa- 
vored her  desires  she  did  not  try  to  undo  the 
doings  of  Fate.  For  reasons  of  her  own  she 
had  determined  to  try  her  fortunes  matrimoni- 
ally; and  when  she  found  her  nieces  inclined 
thus  also  she  agreed  to  let  them  go  along  with 
her  for  shipwreck  or  prosperity,  remembering 
that  if  she  did  otherwise  her  example  and  pre- 
cept would  contradict  each  other.  Oh,  acute 
Miss  Polly!  Thus  it  happened  that  three  wed- 
dings took  place  in  one  day. 


A DAY  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

At  break  of  day  the  noise  of  the  city  rose  like 
the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  distant  sea.  Artisans 
hurrying  to  their  daily  labor;  the  touting  of  the 
shopmen,  as  in  London  in  the  olden  time;  the 
rushing  whirl  of  rapid  wheels ; the  cries  of  itin- 
erant dealers ; and  the  mingled  sounds  that  as- 
cend from  every  crowd,  “ murdered  sleep ;”  and 
rich  and  poor  alike  shook  off  their  drowsiness. 
Among  the  earliest  passengers  in  the  streets 
might  be  seen  assiduous  Clients  hastening  to 
their  Patron’s  mansion,  and  swarming  around  his 
half-closed  gates,  within  which  the  more  priv- 
ileged were  alone  admitted.  The  “ first  admis- 
sions,” as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  the  in- 
timate friends  of  the  great  man,  who  were  fa- 
vored with  a private  interview.  The  “second 
admissions”  were  also  allowed  to  pass  within  the 
house,  but  obtained  merely  a collective  audience. 
At  length  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
expectant  crowd  rushed  into  the  Atrium.  Forth 
came  the  Patron,  robed  in  his  toga,  and  preced- 
ed by  the  first  and  second  admissions.  Slaves 
announced  his  approach.  The  hum  of  conver- 
sation subsided,  and  all  pressed  around  their 
common  Patron.  The  most  flattering  compli- 
ments, the  most  obsequious  inquiries  as  to  his 
health,  were  addressed  to  him.  He  was  styled 
“ lord”  and  “ king.  ” Accompanied  by  his  “ no- 
mendator,”  he  proceeded  in  state  through  the 
opening  ranks.  With  some  he  affected  to  con- 
verse confidentially;  others  he  would  even  em- 
brace ; with  these  lie  shook  hands ; to  those  he 
simply  wished  “good-day;”  others,  again,  ho 
barely  noticed  by  a slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
or  heeded  not  at  all 

Tims  passed  away  the  first  two  hours  of  the 
day.  Precisely  at  eight  o’clock  the  Patron  “de- 
scended into  the  Forum” — such  was  the  phrase 
— reclining  in  a litter  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
sLx  or  eight  stout  slaves,  or  perchance  bestriding 
the  back  of  an  ambling  mule.  The  “ cohort”  of 
Clients  closed  him  in,  and  in  this  style  he  reached 
the  arena  of  public  business.  The  more  numer- 
ous his  Clients  the  more  onerous  were  his  du- 
ties. For  one  he  would  have  to  plead  before 
the  Prajtor’s  tribunal ; for  another  he  must  ap- 
pear at  the  Columnia  Moenia  to  answer  the 
petty  charges  alleged  against  him ; for  a third 
he  must  find  bail ; for  a fourth  he  must  make 
an  arrangement  with  impatient  creditors.  Such 
labors  occupied  the  morning  hours  of  the  rich, 
who  worked  the  more  diligently  because  it  was 
only  thus  they  could  hope  to  acquire  popularity, 
and  attain  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 

Meanwhile  the  tribunals  were  sitting,  the  mon- 
ey-changers were  seated  behind  their  counters, 
the  shopmen  displayed  their  wares,  the  citizens 
pursued  each  his  respective  employment,  and  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  horsemen  and  pedes- 
trians, with  senators  and  slaves,  with  knights 
and  artisans.  But  all  at  once  the  bustle  ceased 
as  if  by  enchantment.  It  was  noon,  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  day.  The  glowing  pavements  of  the 
streets  were  suddenly  deserted,  and  all  returned 
to  their  homes  save  only  those  who  earned  their 
daily  bread  by  manual  labor.  The  others,  more 
fortunate,  after  partaking  of  a light  repast,  threw 
themselves  on  their  beds  or  couches  and  snatched 
a brief  repose. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  work  of  every  kind 
was  given  up,  and  recreation  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  tide  of  population  then  set  in 
toward  the  Campus  Martius,  where  men  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  and  professions  gathered  together. 
Here  the  strenuous,  able-bodied  youths  exercised 
themselves  in  all  kinds  of  athletic  games,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  a military  career. 
They  hurled  the  javelin,  discharged  the  sling — 
and  with  such  skill  and  force  as  to  strike  an 
object  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards — 
fenced  at  the  effigy  of  a man,  vaulted  on  horse- 
back from  the  right  or  left,  broke  in  young  colts, 
leaped  to  the  ground  sword  or  lance  in  hand, 
ran  races,  contended  in  jumping  and  in  lifting 
weights,  and,  with  their  bodies  rubbed  all  over 
with  oil,  wrestled  for  the  first  fall.  These  rough 
and  hardy  sports  they  would  terminate  by  plung- 
ing into  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Tiber,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  nearly  equals  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  another  direction  the  diseoluU  were  throw- 
ing the  discus  or  quoit,  made  of  iron,  lead,  brass, 
or  marble.  This  they  generally  discharged  by 
means  of  a leather  thong,  which  they  first  waved 
round  their  head  tb  give  the  quoit  a greater  im- 
petus. At  other  times  they  threw  it  simply  from 
tb«  hand,  aftet  the  manner  of  modem  qnoit- 
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players.  Some,  again,  would  prefer  the  trochus , 
or  hoop  of  iron  or  brass,  set  round  with  rings, 
which  they  trundled  rapidly  along  by  means  of  a 
short  iron  staff  or  rod.  A third  set  might  be 
seen  engaged  iu  pugilistic  encounters,  but  with 
their  hands  enveloped  in  loose  gloves  padded 
with  wool  or  other  soft  substance.  Still  more 
numerous  were  those  who  delighted  to  display 
their  address  in  games  of  ball,  of  which  there 
were  five  varieties,  all  requiring  quickness  of 
eye,  hand,  and  foot. 

Each  of  these  contending  parties  had  its  own 
corona  or  ring  of  spectators,  who  entered  warm- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  applauding  the 
successful,  ridiculing  the  awkward  and  inexpert, 
and  backing  their  favorite  champions  to  some- 
times a heavy  amount. 

At  fonr  o’clock  a brazen  disc  or  gong  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  the  public ' baths,  and 
soon  the  thronged  and  noisy  plain  became  once 
more  the  abode  of  silence  and  solitude.  After 
bathing,  the  Romans  sat  down  to  supper,  which 
they  sometimes  prolonged  to  a late  hour  of  the 
night.  As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  carts 
and  wagons  were  permitted  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  otherwise  deserted  streets,  and  all 
night  long  the  dull  crushing  sound  of  their  slow- 
ly-revolving wheels  fell  heavily  on  the  car  of  the 
sleepless  watcher. 


UNLOOKED  FOR. 

The  brown  front  of  the  house  where  I lived 
was  not  “brown  stone,”  although  it  might  have 
been,  for  stones  were  plenty  as  bones  in  a shad 
all  over  the  bit  of  garden  behind  it.  But,  how- 
ever, the  house  had  a brown  front  all  the  same, 
and  a round  window  with  diamond-shaped  panes 
in  a little  alcove  at  the  south  comer,  where  my 
rocking-chair,  my  work-table,  and  my  writing- 
desk  always  stood ; and  where,  my  house  being 
small  and  soon  kept,  I spent  many  hours  every 
day.  , 

I had  had  my  experiences  and  troubles  in  life, 
but  they  were  past ; and  I had  come  into  a quiet 
place  at  last,  where,  living  alone  with  my  flowers 
and  my  books,  I could  look  out  upon  the  tumults 
and  struggles  of  other  people  as  one  in  a light- 
house looks  out  upon  the  surging  and  unrest  of 
the  waters  below. 

Opposite  my  window  was  a great,  &ld -fashioned 
house  with  large  chimneys,  and  with  points  and 
gables  all  over  it,  and  a deep,  green  yard  in  front 
shaded  by  horse-chestnuts.  Beyond  the  house 
one  saw  the  river  with  its  boats,  then  the  houses 
of  a village  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  a high 
stone  monument  showing  against  the  sky  on  a 
hill  behind.  A peaceful  picture  but  full  of  un- 
rest. The  still,  white  monument  memorized  the 
clangor  and  shouting  of  a battle ; the  placid  wa- 
ter flowed  over  the  wreck  of  many  storms,  aud 
the  quiet  house  w’as  alive  with  the  passions  aud 
yearnings  of  human  hearts. 

In  this  house,  which  came  from  dead  genera- 
tions to  them,  lived  two  spinster  sisters,  Miss 
Louisa  and  Miss  Amy  Haben ; but  though  they 
were  the  only  sisters  of  their  family  they  were  by 
no  means  the  last  of  their  race.  They  had  broth- 
ers at  California,  brothers  at  India,  brothers  at 
the  Sandw  ich  Islands,  and  brothers  ready  to  turn 
up  every  where.  And  all  the  brothers  had  daugh- 
ters, who  were  forever  being  sent  to  their  aunts 
here  in  Landfordshire  for  one  reason  or  another. 
Because  the  climate  was  unhealthy,  or  they  were 
delicate,  or  wild,  or  in  the  way.  So  there  was 
much  coming  and  going  and  stir  of  young  life 
as  though  the  Misses  Saben  had  kept  a girls’ 
boarding-school. 

And  because  their  house  was  full  in  every  cor- 
ner, if  any  body  wished  to  be  sad  or  quiet  they 
came  across  the  way  to  me ; so  I always  had  a 
rocking-chair  standing  by,  a pillow  on  the  sofa, 
and  was  myself  ready  for  talk  or  for  silence. 

One  morning,  quite  in  the  heart  of  July,  I had 
finished  all  my  house-w'ork  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
and  sat  by  the  window  when  the  Toppleton  stage 
creaked  up  to  the  Misses  Salons’  door  and  a 
young  man  jumped  out.  Now  a young  man 
was  a very  unusual  sight,  for,  although  nieces 
coming  in  stages  were  plenty  as  dandelions, 
there  was  never  a nephew  among  them  all. 
Ho  I looked  out  with  a little  surprise,  and  saw 
Miss  Louisa  herself  coming  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive him,  which  was  another  unusual  thing — 
Miss  Louisa  being  very  much  given  to  state  and 
ceremony  in  her  way. 

A portmanteau  or  two  was  handed  down,  then 
the  stage  jolted  and  floundered  off,  creaking  and 
wheezing  as  though  it  had  asthma  ; and  present- 
ly I saw  the  young  man  sitting  by  the  open  par- 
lor window  looking  over  photograph  albums  with 
the  appearance  of  amusing  himself.  And  then  I 
fell  to  reading  “ Brownlows,  ” and  forgot  entirely 
the  house  over  the  way,  until  Adaline  Saben,  the 
youngest  and  most  talkative  of  all  the  nieces,  and 
whose  father  lived  in  China,  ran  in  looking  like 
an  animated  apple-blossom  in  her  white  gow  n and 
pink  ribbons  with  her  white  face  and  pink  cheeks. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Chaney !”  she  began,  “ we  are  hav- 
ing such  a funny  time  at  our  house ! Last  week 
Aunt  Louisa  had  a letter  from  a gentleman,  the 
son  of  a very  old  friend  of  hers,  so  nice,  and 
dreadfully  rich,  asking  permission  to  visit  her 
‘niece,  Miss  Haben;’  but  without  saying  which 
niece ; and  now  he  has  come  before  she  had  time 
to  reply.  We  had  all  seen  him  excepting  Bessy 
and  me ; he  was  here  once  with  his  mother,  just 
before  we  came ; and  we  can’t  guess  which  he 
has  come  to  see.  Aunt  Louisa  doesn’t  like  to 
ask  right  out,  you  know ; and  so  there  it  is.  We 
keep  going  into  the  parlor  one  after  another,  and 
aunty  introduces  us  as  ‘My  niece,  Miss  Haben;’ 
or  if  she  isn’t  there,  one  of  the  girls  says : ‘ My 
cousin,  Miss  Haben;’  and  he  looks  bewildered 
every  time,  but  doesn’t  light  up  at  all  as  though 
the  right  one  had  appeared.  Dear  me!  It  is 
such  fun !” 

And  with  that  little  Adaline  floated  away  like 
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a bit  of  thistle-down,  disappearing  a moment  aft- 
er within  the  house  over  the  way. 

But  before  tea-time  Clementine,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  cousins  and  rather  my  favorite 
of  them  all,  came  in.  Clementine  was  out  of 
health,  and  always  out  of  breath ; so  she  sank  at 
once  upon  the  sofa,  and  did  not  speak  for  a 
while.  By-and-by,  without  waiting  to  breathe 
quite  easily,  she  gasped : “ 7 think  it  is  Pauline. 
lie  talks  most  to  Diana,  but  he  keeps  looking  at 
Pauline  /” 

Then  Clementine  laughed,  lying  and  shaking 
all  over  on  the  sofa,  at  some  recollection.  “ Each 
of  us  hopes  it  is  she  the  Prince  has  come  to 
marry,”  she  continued.  “Each  but  me:  of 
course  I am  bright  enough  to  know  that  no 
Prince  in  his  seuses  would  look  a second  time  at 
a medicine-chest ; but  all  the  others,  even  down 
to  little  Adaline,  are  so  full  of  hope  for  them- 
selves, and  so  jealous  of  the  rest,  that  it  is  good 
as  a poor  play  for  me  to  lie  on  the  sofa  aud 
watch  them.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Cha- 
ney, though  Mr.  Vincent  is  so  rich  and  so  nice, 
I fancy  he  is  a little  soft.  You  may  imagine 
it  is  because  the  season  is  backward  for  grapes 
that  makes  me  think  so  ; but  I don’t  believe  it  is 
altogether  that : I believe  he  really  is  a little  ‘ un- 
der,’ as  Nurse  Styles  used  to  say.  Perhaps  no 
more  so  than  the  only  son  of  such  a ridiculously 
rich  man  would  naturally  be.  But,  any  way, 
there  he  sits  and  quotes  poetry  and  pays  compli- 
ments ; and  when  he  praises  Margarethe’s  beau- 
tiful curls,  Diana  looks  as  though  she  would  like 
to  fly  at  them  with  a pair  of  shears.  And  when 
he  speaks  of  Diana’s  beautiful  eyes,  Bessy  says : 
‘Then  you  don't  detect  she  is  near-sighted?’ 
Pauline  is  the  only  one  he  hasn’t  complimented ; 
he  has  even  spoken  of  my  color  being  so  good  for 
an  invalid  ; but  he  has  done  nothing  for  Pauline, 
only  to  look  at  her.  ” 

At  this  moment  Miss  Saben’s  tea-bell  rang, 
and  Clementine  went  away. 

But  before  bedtime,  as  I sat  knitting  in  the 
moonlight,  Miss  Amy  ran  in  with  an  Indian 
scarf  over  her  head,  and  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment iu  her  manner.  Miss  Amy  was  a nervous 
sotd,  to  whom  the  sun  was  always  just  going  into 
eclipse;  and  to-night  she  was  particularly  de- 
sponding. 

“I  don’t  see  what  sister  Louisa  can  be  think- 
ing of,”  said  she,  nearly  ready  to  cry,  “ to  let  the 
girls  get  so  crazy  about  that  young  man.  There 
is  Bessy  just  as  excited  as  she  can  possibly  be — 
I can  see  it  in  her  eyes ; she  won’t  sleep  to-night ; 
and  then  she  will  be  ill !” 

To  Miss  Amy’s  mind  sleeping  was  the  safest 
occupation  for  every  body,  and  not  to  “ sleep” 
was  the  climax  of  misfortune . 

“That  young  Mr.  Vincent  is  turning  their 
heads  with  his  pretty  speeches  and  superb  dia- 
monds. They  are  fairly  bew  itched,  and  I would 
not  have  such  an  experience  come  into  their 
lives  for  any  thing  in  the  world,"  coutiuued 
Miss  Amy,  who  when  people  couldn't  be  asleep 
wished  them  to  be  quietly  sewing  or  reading 
something  not  too  heavy,  as  the  next  safer  em- 
ployment. 

“And,  besides,  sister  Louisa  expects  so  much 
to  be  done  for  a guest,  andfCatharine,  our  sec- 
ond girl,  is  ill  in  bed  ; so  every  thing  comes  upon 
Rachel,  and  she  will  feel  it  is  pretty  hard.  I 
suppose  sister  will  insist  on  one  of  her  great 
dinners  to-morrow,  and  I don’t  see  how  Rachel 
can  fjossibly  get  through  with  what  she  has  to  do 
in  the  kitcheu,  and  be  in  time  to  dress  and  w ait 
at  the  table.  Every  thing  always  happens  so  un- 
timely, and  this  is  all  so  unfortunate  from  begin- 
ning to  end.” 

Then  Miss  Amy  sighed  as  though  she  was  try- 
ing to  start  a wind-mill,  and  went  home. 

All  the  next  day  I saw  through  the  opposite 
windows  and  in  the  green  yard  the  bright,  pretty 
figures  of  the  Haben  girls  flying  about  like  lady- 
birds, and  among  them  Mr.  Vincent  himself, 
in  his  light  summer  clothes ; but  evidently  they 
were  all  on  watch  or  too  much  engrossed  with 
their  visitor,  so  none  of  them  came  in  as  usual 
until  nightfall  again. 

Then,  it  was  Miss  Louisa  herself,  prim  and 
proper;  yet  full  of  warmth  and  humor  if  one 
could  get  below  the  ladylike  formal  surface. 

“Ho  ridiculous!”  she  began,  stirred  quite  out 
of  her  usual  dignified  manner.  “And  yet,  I 
might  have  known  Hophia  Vincent’s  son  would 
have  an  odd  streak  somewhere.  Now  what  do 
you  think,  Mrs.  Chaney,  but  when  my  hand- 
some nieces  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  en- 
tertain him,  he  should  seem  still  unsatisfied  and 
disappointed,  though  he  said  nothing.  Neither 
did  I.  I always  think  it  is  better  to  let  every 
thing  work  itself  out  without  any  meddling,  and 
it  always  will  if  one  gives  it  time,  and  will  do 
it  much  better  too  for  being  let  alone.  Ho  I 
kept  quiet  and  watched,  aud  if  you  will  believe, 
at  tea  to-night,  when  Catharine  was  well  enough 
to  wait  on  the  table  for  the  first  time,  he  looked 
at  her  as  she  came  in,  and  with  a little  start 
dropped  his  napkin  and  went  pink  as  a girl. 
It  flashed  upon  me  in  a twinkling ; and  then  I 
remembered  when  Eugene  Vincent  was  here  be- 
fore, Catharine  was  not  strong  from  a sprained 
ankle,  and  was  sewing  that  week — she  sews 
beautifully.  Well,  Catharine’s  name  happens  to 
be  Sabin,  very  nearly  like  ours,  only  an  i in- 
stead of  an  c;  and  I suppose  she  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  somebody  introduced  her  by 
her  name  simply,  so  very  naturally  Eflgene  was 
left  with  the  impression  she  was  one  of  us.  ( ath- 
arine  is  really  a very  nice  girl  indeed.  Hhe  be- 
longed to  a very  good  family,  but  her  father  died 
poor  after  a long  illness  and  left  her  quite  desti- 
tute and  alone.  Hhe  is  plenty  well  enough  for 
Eugene  if  the  Vincents  only  think  so,  and  of 
course  I am  not  responsible.  I have  done  no- 
thing about  it  either  way,  and  the  family  can  not 
blame  ine  whether  they  are  pleased  or  not.  But 
they  will  be  satisfied,  for  they  are  jjeople  of  great 
good  sense.” 

Then  Miss  Louisa  went  In' the,  aiid.  the  gas 
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being  lighted  behind  them,  I saw  Mr.  Eugene 
Vincent  and  Miss  Catharine  Sabin  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  opposite  window,  while  through 
the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  I saw  the 
Misses  Saben  washing  the  tea-cups  and  laughing 
after  the  silly  fashion  of  young  girls  over  their 
wasted  airs  and  graces. 


INDUSTRY  AND  IDLENESS. 

“ Tink” — how  that  blacksmith’s  hammered 
Stroke  upon  stroke  for  hours, 

In  the  grass  while  I’ve  been  dozing 
Among  the  April  flowers! 

What  is  the  use  of  toiling, 

Beating  at  iron  bars? 

Isn’t  it  better  lying 

Watching  the  daisy  stars? 

I’m  idle  as  twenty  sultans, 

Couched  in  the  grass  so  green ; 

I wonder  what  those  creatures 
In  black  and  orange  mean, 

Climbing  with  toilsome  patience 
To  the  top  of  a stalk  and  stem, 

Once  high  above  the  meadow, 

To  just  walk  down  again? 

Yet  just  as  I’m  growing  drowsy 
A blustering,  bullying  bee. 

In  his  black  aud  yellow  velvet, 

Comes  with  a rush  at  me, 

Wondering  why  I’m  idle 
When  all  the  world’s  astir; 

And  ere  he’s  past  on  the  holly, 

Or  the  topmost  shoot  of  that  fir, 

That  grasshopper’s  vaulted  past  me 
Five  times  since  I turned  to  look 
How  yonder  flashing  swallows 

Glance  down  the  bend  of  the  brook. 

Oh,  I alone  am  idle 

In  this  never-resting  world: 

No!  there,  for  one  brief  moment, 

That  butterfly’s  wings  are  furled; 

But  now  again  it’s  poising 
O’er  the  golden  sun  outspread 
Of  a dandelion,  glorious 
In  the  light  that  it  seems  to  shed; 

And  here,  in  a long  procession. 

Come  a train  of  ants  at  work ; 
Contemptuous,  they  pass  me — 

I,  a mere  sleepy  Turk. 

Yes ! every  thing  is  toiling, 

Moving  from  class  to  class; 

Even  the  little  mushroom  . 

Is  pressing  through  the  grass; 

And  I alone  am  idle, 

Watched  by  the  pitying  sun — 

I,  I alone  am  shirking 
The  work  that  must  be  done. 

The  restless  age  is  crying 
To  me  to  come  and  toil, 

If  I want  my  part  of  the  treasure, 

My  share  in  the  wine  and  oil. 

These  creatures  are  my  warnings, 

Their  prophecies  are  plain  ; 

I’ll  up  and  away  to  Babel 
By  the  fast  5.40  train. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Goon  News  from  tub  Arctic  Regions — Hall's  well. 


What  comes  after  cheese  ?— Mice. 


DON’T  SLOP  OVER. 

“Don’t  slop  over,"  the  old  man  said, 

As  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  mau’s  head; 
“ Go  it  by  all  means,  go  it  fast ; 

Go  while  leather  aud  horseshoes  last : 

Go  it  while  hide  aud  hair  on  horse 
Will  hold  together.  Oh,  go  it,  of  course— 

Go  it  as  rapid  as  ever  you  can, 

But  .don’t  slop  over,  my  dear  young  man. 

“Don’t  slop  over.  You’ll  find  some  day 
That  keeping  an  eye  to  the  windward  will  pay. 

A horse  may  run  a little  too  loug, 

A preacher  preach  just  a fraction  too  strong, 

Aud  a poet  who  pleases  the  world  with  rhymes 
May  write  and  regret  it  in  after-times. 

Keep  the  eDd  of  the  effort  in  view, 

And  don’t  slop  over,  whatever  you  do. 

“Don’t  slop  over.  The  wisest  men 
Are  bound  to  slop  over  now  aud  then ; 

And  vet  the  wisest  at  work  or  feast 
Are  the  very  oues  who  blunder  the  least. 

Those  who ‘for  spilt  milk  never  wail 
Are  the  ones  who  carry  the  steadiest  pail. 
Wherever  you  go,  go  in  for  the  fat; 

But  don’t  slop  over— and  freeze  to  that ! 

“Don’t  slop  over,  distrust  yourself, 

Nor  always  reach  to  the  highest  shelf 
The  next  to  the  highest  will  gen’rally  do, 

Aud  answer  the  needs  of  such  as  you. 

Climb,  of  course,  hut  always  stop 

And  take  breath  a little  this  side  of  the  top; 

And  so  you  will  reach  it  iu  wiud  and  strong 
Without  Blopping  over.  Thus  ends  my  song !" 


A Missourian  informed  a traveler  who  inquired 
about  his  com  that  each  stalk  had  nine  ears  on  it,  and 
was  fifteen  feet  high. 

“ That’s  nothing  to  our  corn,”  replied  the  traveler. 
“Up  in  Illiuois,  where  I came  from,  we  always  had 
nine  ears  to  each  stalk,  and  a peck  of  shelled  corn 
hanging  to  each  tassel,  hut  we  could  never  raise  any 

tielH  beans  with  it." 


“ Because  the  corn  grew  so  fast  that  it  always  pull- 
ed the  beaus  up." 


Argclng  wrrn  a Won  an “You  must  admit,  Doc- 

tor," said  a witty  lady  to  a celebrated  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, with  whom ‘she  was  arguing  the  question  of  the 
“equality  of  the  sexes,”  “you  must  admit  that  wo- 
mau  was  created  before  man  1” 

“ Well,  really,  Madam,”  said  the  astonished  divine, 
“ I must  ask  you  to  prove  your  case.” 

“ That  can  be  easily  done,  Sir.  Wasn’t  Eve  the  first 
maid  ?” 

What  trade  is  more  than  full  ?— Fuller. 


To  Benedicks.—  A married  man  should  never  buy 
his  cigars-on  credit,  f-.r-by  so  doing  he  becomes  a 
weCd-owcr. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  WONDERS. 

I wonder  what  makes  papa  tell  such  nice  stories  to 
visitors  about  his  hiding  his  master’s  rattan  when  he 
went  to  school,  and  about  his  running  away  from  the 
schoolmistress  when  she  was  going  to  whip  him,  and 
then  shut  me  up  all  day  iu  a dark  room  because  I tried 
just  once  to  be  as  smart  as  he  was  1 

Wonder  what  made  papa  say  that  wicked  word  when 
Betsey  upset  the  ink  all  over  his  papers,  and  then 
slapped  my  ears  because  I said  the  same  thing  when 
mv  kite-string  broke  i 

Wonder  why  mamma  told  Bridget  the  other  day  to 
eav  she  was  not  at  home  when  Tommy  Day's  mother 
called,  and  then  puts  me  to  bed  without  my  supper 
every  time  I tell  a lie  1 


A BACHELOR’S  DEFENSE. 

Who  is  petted  to  death  by  ladies  with  marriageable 
daughters  ? — The  bachelor. 

Who  is  invited  to  tea  and  evening  parties : and  told 
to  drop  in  just  when  it  is  convenient  r— The  bachelor. 

Who  lives  in  clover  all  his  days,  aud  when  he  dies 
has  flowers  strewn  on  his  grave  by  the  girls  that  could 
not  eutrap  him  f— The  bachelor. 

Who  goes  to  bed  early  because  time  drags  heavily 
with  hitn  ?— The  married  man. 

Who  gets  a scolding  for  picking  out  the  softest  part 
of  the  bed,  and  for  waking  up  the  baby  in  tho  morn- 
ing ? — The  married  man. 

Who  has  wood  to  split  and  marketing  to  do,  the 
young  ones  to  wash,  and  the  lazy  servants  to  look 
after  ?— The  married  man. 

Who  is  taken  up  for  whipping  his  wife  ?— The  mar- 
ried man. 

Who  gets  divorces  f— The  married  man. 


A brow-beating  lawyer,  in  cross-examining  a wit- 
ness, asked  him,  among  other  questions,  where  he 
was  on  a particular  day,  to  which  he  replied: 

“In  company  with  two  friends.” 

“Friends!”  exclaimed  the  lawyer;  “ two  thieves,  I 
suppose,  you  mean !” 

“They  may  be  so,"  replied  the  witness,  “for  they 
are  both  lawyers." 


Two  young  misses,  discussing  the  qualities  of  some 
yonng  gentlemen,  were  overheard  thns: 

“Well,  I like  Charley,  but  he  is  a little  girlish;  he 
hasn't  got  the  least  bit  of  a beard." 

“ I say  Charley  has  got  a beard,  but  be  shaves  it  off.” 

“No  he  hasn’t,  either,  any  more  than  I have.” 

“I  say  he  has,  too,  aud  I know  it,  for  It  pneked  my 
cheek." 

That’s  how  she  knew. 


THE  POWER  OF  FOLLY. 
Would  you  know  the  reason  why 
Folly  often  fools  us? 

'Tis  that  Folly  knows  no  rule, 
And  that  is  why  she  rules  us. 


mous  tor  making  bulls ; but  the  Germans  can  go  ahead 
fi  r making  pigs.  Forinstance:  I’ve  got  a pig  cat,  and 
I’ve  got  a pig” dog;  I’ve  got  a pig  calf,  and  I’ve  got  a 


I’ve  got  a pig  wife  d 
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THE  SPANISH  REVOLUTION.  1880  and  1848.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  of  a constitutional  monarchy.  But  Prim  very  scheme  of  the  revolution  extended  no  farther 

x * that  French  Republicans  are  dissatisfied  with  the  properly  replies  that  the  majority  of  Spaniards  than  to  the  establishment  of  a Power,  liberal, 

The  late  Spanish  revolution  promises  to  ac-  present  aspect  of  Spanish  affairs,  and  distrustful  favor  a monarchy ; that  the  Bourbons  were  monarchical,  and  constitutional, 

complish  for  Spain  what  the  revolution  of  1G88  as  to  the  future.  Thus,  Emile  de  Girardin  overthrown  not  because  they  were  monarehs,  The  real  difficulty  which  offers  is  the  choice 
accomplished  for  England.  It  bears  scarcely  finds  fault  with  General  Prim  for  not  imposing  but  because  they  were  arbitrary,  and  constantly  of  a sovereign.  Even  the  selection  of  the  King 

any  resemblance  to  the  French  revolutions  of  a republic  upon  Spain,  and  denounces  the  idea  violated  the  fundamental  laws ; and  that  the  of  Portugal,  involving,  as  it  must,  the  absorption 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  PERU-SUBMERSION  OF  ARICA. — [See  First' Page.] 
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of  the  latter  country  by  Spain,  may  be  found  im- 
practicable. But  we  shall  soon  learn  the  de- 
cision of  the  Cortes.. 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Madrid,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  our  engravings,  is  a vast  pile, 
which  was  built  in  1737  by  King  Philip  V.  It 
is  a square  of  470  feet  each  way  and  100  feet 
high,  situated  between  the  Plaza  del  Oriente  and 
the  little  River  Manzanares,  by  which  the  city  is 
skirted.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Al- 
cazar, which  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Kings  of 
Spain  before  this  building  was  erected.  Its  base 
is  of  granite  ; the  upper  parts  are  dressed  with 
a glittering  white  stone,  which  looks  like  marble. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  decorated,  and  con- 
tains a fine  collection  of  works  of  art,  besides  a 
museum  of  armor,  said  to  be  un equaled.  The 
windows  on  one  side  look  across  the  river  to  the 
woods  of  the  Cas*  del  Cnmpo,  and  the  plains  be- 
yond, as  far  as  the  Guadarama  Mountains.  It 
is  said  that  Queen  Isauklla.  escaped  with  an 
enormous  booty,  estimated  at  over  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  Spaniards,  however,  would 
consider  it  a “good  riddance”  though  purchased 
at  ten  times  that  cost. 


Burkett’s  Florimel,  also  Burkett’s  Co- 
i.ooke-Water  (three  sizes). — There  is  a fresh- 
ness in  these  delightful  perfumes  found  in  no 
others.  New  York  Branch,  55)12  Broadway  (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel  Building).  For  sale  by  drug- 
gists and  fancy-goods  dealers  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


Prang’s  American  Chromos. — No  praise 
too  great  and  no  encomiums  too  lavish  could  be 
bestowed  upon  Prang’s  last  and  best  chromo, 
“Sunlight  in  Winter ,”  by  Morviller,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  artistic  productions  which,  for  com- 
pleteness of  detail  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
has  rarely  been  equaled  and  never  excelled  by 
any  similar  work.  — Wide  World. 


A First-Class  Weekly  for  Youth. — Our 
attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  “ Youth's 
Companion,"  published  in  Boston— a delightful 
paper  for  young  people — which  we  are  surprised 
has  heretofore  escaped  our  notice,  for  it  has 
reached  an  immense  circulation,  and  is  really  one 
of  the  most  vigorously  conducted  periodicals  pub- 
lished. It  was  started  forty-two  years  ago,  by 
Nathaniel  Willis,  father  of  N.  P.Willis,  and 
is  probably  the  oldest  paper  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Thousands  of  young  people  take  it  to- 
day, whose  parents  were  its  readers  in  their  youth. 
Some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  country  contrib- 
ute to  its  columns,  and  in  the  breadth,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  variety  of  its  reading,  it  is  cer- 
tainly conducted  with  remarkable  discrimination 
and  ability. — [6W.] 


Calisaya  Bark.  — It  is  said  that  Messrs. 
Drake  & Co.  (proprietors  of  the  Plantation 
Bitters)  are  the  largest  importers  of  Calisaya 
Bark  in  this  country,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  sale,  all  they  import  is  used 
in  the  compounding  of  their  celebrated  Planta- 
tion Bitters,  to  which  they  undoubtedly  are 
indebted  for  their  wonderful  health -restoring 
properties.  As  a tonic  and  appetizer  they  are 
not  surpassed,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend 
them.  All  first-class  druggists  keep  them  for 
sale. — Independent. 

Magnolia  Water.—  Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Manhattan  Co-operative  Relief  Association, 
CSS  Broadway,  New  York  City. — Agents  wanted.— 
Send  for  Circular. 


National  Fref.  Masctn.— The  best  Masonic  paper 
lu  the  U.  S.— $2  per  year.— Agents  wanted.— Address 
national  Free  Mason,  P.O.  Box  5903,  New’  York  City. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  iu  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upiiam’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.C.  Upuam, 115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  removing  FRECKLES,  TAN,  PIMPLES,  and 
all  other  blemishes,  use  Phnlon’s  “Paphian  Lo- 
tion.” Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1  20  per  bottle. 

FOR  the  Toilet,  Bath,  and  Nursery,  use  Phalon’s 
“Paphian  Soap.”  25  cts.  per  cake.  Sold bv  drug, 
gists  and  by  PHALON  & SON,  51T  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Get  Cheated! 

Look  out ! Get  Pint  Bottles,  $1,  In  white  wrappers— 
WOLCOTT’S  ANNIHILATOR,  for  it  cures  Catarrh. 

Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  cures  pain,  all  kinds,  and 
heals  all  sores  without  stain  or  smart. 

COSBY’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large  collections 
of  Vocal  and  Piano-forte  Music,  In  Books,  50  cts.  each. 
The  cheapest  and  most  extensive  catalogue  of  modern 
music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready,  free  to  any  ad- 
dress, Boosey  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their  newest  pub- 
lications in  full  sheet  or  music-size  form. 

B0OSEY  & CO.,  014  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BARD  & BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PE  BIB, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER.  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 
James  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

T7OR  SALE : A Cylinder  Press  made  by 
A B.  TAYLOR  & CO.  Can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


T7MPLOYMENT.— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circula 
J-J  free.  A dikes*  J.C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  11 

Digmzea  By 


HARPER  &- BROTHERS,  New  York, 
have  just  ready : 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM. 


“SCROFULA’’ 

CAN  BE  CURED. 


_A_  LOVE  STORY. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

“JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN,”  “A  NOBLE  LIFE,”  “TWO  MARRIAGES,” 
“CHRISTIAN’S  MISTAKE,”  “THE  OGILYIES,”  “A  LIFE 
FOR  A LIFE,”  “OLIVE,”  &c.,  &c. 


STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR  POWDERS 
remove  permanently  all  taint  of  Scrofula,  or  other 
Blood  Poisons,  Eruptions  of  Pimples  on  the  face,  and 
leave  the  complexion  pure  and  white. 

Sold  by  All  Drcooists. 

Packages  containing  twelve  powders,  $1 ; three  pack- 
ages, $2  50.  Take  none  but  the  countersigned,  A.  M. 
Stafford.  Address  HALL  & RUCKEL, 

P.  O.  Box  21T.  21S  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $i  50 ; Paper,  $1  00. 


From  the  A’orth  British  Review: 


MISS  MULOCK’S  NOVELS. 

She  attempts  to  show  how  the  trials,  perplexities, 
Joys,  sorrows,  labors,  and  successes  of  life  deepen  or 
wither  the  character  according  to  its  inward  bent. 

She  cares  to  teach,  not  how  dishonesty  is  always 
plunging  men  into  iuduitely  more  complicated  exter- 
nal difficulties  than  it  would  iu  real  life,  but  how  any 
continued  insincerity  gradually  darkens  and  corrupts 
the  very  life-springs  of  the  mind ; not  how  ail  events 
conspire  to  crush  an  unreal  being,  who  is  to  be  the 
“ example"  of  the  story,  but  how  every  event,  adverse 
or  fortunate,  tends  to  strengthen  ana  expand  a high 
mind,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  a selfish  or  merely  , 
weak  and  self-indulgent  nature. 


| She  does  not  limit  herself  to  domestic  conversations, 
and  the  mere  shock  of  character  on  character : she  in- 
cludes a large  range  of  eveuts— the  influence  of  world- 
ly successes  and  failures— the  risks  of  commercial  en- 
terprises—the  power  of  social  position— in  short,  the 
various  elements  of  a wider  economy  than  that  gen- 
erally admitted  into  a tale. 

She  has  a true  respect  for  her  work,  and  never  per- 
mits herself  to  “make  books,”  and  vet  she  has  evi- 
dently very  great  facility  in  making  them. 

There  are  few  writers  who  have  exhibited  a more 
marked  progress,  whether  in  freedom  of  touch  or  in 
I depth  of  purpose,  than  the  authoress  of  “The  Ogil- 
| vies"  and  “John  Halifax." 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  DERBY 


ATHEMH. 


WORKS  OF 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

OFFERS  to  the  public 

THE  FINEST  STOCK  OF  BOOKS  AT  RETAIL 
IN  THE  CITY. 

All  for  sale  at  Publishers’  Prices.  Admission  to 
the  Art  Gallebv  Free.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 

H.  W.  DERBY,  No.  OSO  Broadway,  New  York. 
*,*  One  Hundred  Thonsand  Dollars’  worth  of  Choice 
Works  of  Art  to  be  distributed  to  our  customers. 
DT  For  particulars,  see  column  Advertisement  In 
Harper's  Weekly  of  Nov.  14th,  page  734. 


Boston  Dollar  Store! 

THE  IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ATTENDING  OUR 
past  business  has  induced  ns  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Dry  and  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Jewelry  and  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
yonr  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Our  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  seut  free.  Cl'SHMAN  & CO., 

10  Arch  St.,  Boston. 


THE  NOVELTY  Is  the  best  Press  ever  in- 
vented with  which  to 

Do  your  own  Printing, 

and 

Is  second  to  none  for  the 
use  of 

General  Job  Printers. 

Price  of  Presses  complete, 
$15,  $30,  $32,  $60,  $53. 
Send  for  a Circular  to 
Benj.  O.  Woods,  Proprie- 
fr-rotfsai tor,  351  Federal  St., 
PRINTING-PRESS  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

By  the  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY or  New  York,  to  canvass  several  counties 
in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  the  four 
southeastern  counties  of  Massachusetts;  also  a State 
Agent  for  Rhode  Island.  General  Agents — com- 
mission allowed.  Address  Dr.  JAMES  PORTER,  at 
the  Company’s  Office,  212  Broadway  (cor.  of  Faltou 
St.),  New  York. 

DEAFNESS,  CATARRH,  SCROFULA. 

A LADY  who  had  suffered  for  years  from  Deafness, 
Catarrh,  and  Scrofula,  was  ciired  by  a simple  rem- 
edy. Her  sympathy  and  gratitude  prompts  her  to  send 
the  receipt  free  of  charge  to  any  one  similarly  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  C.  L.,  care  Maj.  Martin  Hunt,  Hobo- 
ken, N.  J. 


$8  SEWING  MACHINE.  $8 

PERFECTION  atlast!  The  celebrated  STANDARD 
SEWING  MACHINE,  with  reversible  motion,  is 
now  sold  for  the  small  sum  of  $8,  and  is  warranted  to 
make  as  strong,  elastic,  and  beautiful  a stitch  as  any 
Machine  iu  the  world.  It  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
quilt,  bind,  braid,  cord,  and  embroider  elegantly.  The 
ladies  are  charmed  with  it,  because  it  is  simple,  dura- 
ble, and  efficient.  Ageuts  are  making  $20  per  day. 

A sample  Machine,  with  private  terms  to  Agents, 
carefully  boxed  nud  shipped  to  any  Express  Office, 
C.  O.  D.  $8,  and  warranted  5 veal's.  We  ask  no  money 
iu  advance,  bat  pay  tbe  Express  Agent  when  you 
receive  the  Machine.  Address  THE  STANDARD 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NO  HUMBUG. 

A First  - Class  PIANO,  FIELODEON,  or 
ORGAN  can  be  procured  of  HORACE  M ATERS, 
4S1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  installments  will 
be  taken  for  the  same,  and  the  purchaser  can  have  the 
use  of  the  instrument  while  it  is  being  paid  for. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— When 
all  else  has  failed,  the  physician  falls  back  upon 
Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment.  Now  why  do  ye  not 
all  begin  where  the  physician  leaves  off* 


Without  exception,  the  largest  and  cheap- 
est Youth’s  Publication  in  the  country. 
Some  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  brilliant  writers  contribute  to 
its  columns,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Har- 
riot Beecher  Stowe,  Mis3  E,  Stuart  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Paul 
Du  Chaillu,  Wirt  Sikes  and  others. 

Its  articles  are  mostly  original,  thoroughly 
practical  in  their  character,  wide 
awake  and  entertaining. 
Published  weekly.  Price,  $1.50  a year,  in 
edvance.  Send  for  specimen  copy. 


Perry  Mason  & Co.  Publishers, 
^•BOSTON.^w 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING 

RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECn-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  iu  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  fbr  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  IIaven,  Ct. 


NORTON  & CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Hotel— No.  0 Rue  Scribe. 
Travelling  Americans  will  find  every  possible  con- 
venience in  this  new  establishment.  Letters  of  Credit 
cashed,  and  every  attention  guaranteed. 


THE  PIANO  BOOK, 

Which  can  not  be  excelled,  is  RICHARDSON’S  NEW 
METHOD.  Regular  Sale,  30,000  a year. 

Sold  by  all  Music  Dealers.  Price,  $3  75.  Sent  post- 
paid. OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

277  M’ashington  St-,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.Y. 


oinilft  PER  YEAR  guarantee*!,  and  steady  employ- 
©1UVU  ment.  We  want  a reliable  agent  iu  every 
county  to  sell  our  Patent  White  IFire  Clothes  Lines 
{Everlasting).  Address  WHITE  M IRE  CO.,  75  Wil- 
liam  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  10  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  DL 


OH  OLIO  SOLD. — Tuk  Magnetic  Pocket 
& u 5 U U U TIM E - KEEPER  AN  D COMPASS, 
iu  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  M’arranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  and  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free.  M’ALTER  IIOLT  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe, 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Tbe  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
management  of  Harper’s. — Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.  — 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  cf  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— complete  in 
all  the  departments  of  un  American  family  paper— 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a right  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization.”— -V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  fu- 
ture historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  long  after  writers  and  printers  and  publishers 
are  turned  to  dust. — New  York  Evangelist. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remark- 
able series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  and  pointed  statements,  by  good 
common-sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.— North 
American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  full-sized  Pat- 
terns of  useful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashio’u 
Plate. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  and  interest  to 
the  family ; articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  ail  its  branches ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  in- 
struct ; nnd  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit—  -Veto  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  in- 
struction, of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every  depart- 
ment., and  of  being  well  stocked  with  good  reading- 
matter. — Watchman  and  Reflector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper’s  Bazar  will  be  tbe 
aim  and  ambition  or  the  women  of  America.— Boston 
Transcript. 


TERMS  FOR  1869: 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’sWeeklv,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SntsoRiiiERs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  nix 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  M'eekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  recei  ved.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  vear.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  tbe 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
tbe  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Num- 
ber next,  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weeklt,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. M’ben  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  uew  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail.a  Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
!>e  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
tbe  sender.  Address 


HARPER  & BROTHERS, 
l-  . , ..  Franklin  Square,  New  Yo«k- 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  ciubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  ns  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  »0e. : best,  ft  per  tt>. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 

11  Esot.isii  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb.  , A 

Imperial  (green), S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  25  per 

Young  Hvson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  begt, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unooi.oreu  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  25  per  ft. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25;  best,  $1  60  per  ft. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  qnautities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  ani>  Dinner  Copfee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
nud  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roastf.d  (nngronnd),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  ft. 

Green  (uuroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  ft. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 


rec't  from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  aiid  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
eir  Teas  ana  Coffees  about 


largi  , . 

reduce  the  cost  of  their 

one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  nud  oth- 
er places,  imitate  onr  name  and  style  of  advertising 


appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
ai  ders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 
POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
* GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5543,  New  York  City. 

Diamonds  for  the  Holidays. 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  nt 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  ns  at  one  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies'  Solitaire  Finger-Rings,  $S 
and  $10 ; Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  $5  and  $0. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$(5,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $25;  Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Gents’  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $16,  $20;  Rings, 
$8  and  $10.  Gents'  Cluster  Rings,  $6,  $10,  and  $l2. 
Cluster  Pins,  $10  and  $12;  with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pins, 
$0,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set.,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
flue  jewelry. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  he  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  amount  sent  by  express,  C.O.D., 


_ _ _ Employment  all  the  winter.  Some- 

r new;  it  has  never  been  introduced.  It  is  a 

permanent  business.  It  is  recommended  by  Divines 
and  Physicians.  Send  for  a Circular  before  the  Conn- 


HUNTERS'  GUIDE  AND  TRAPPERS’ 

COMPANION.  A book  for  Fanners,  Hunters,  Trap- 
pers, and  Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  all  kinds 
of  game,  from  the  Mink  to  the  Bear  and  Deer ; how  to 
cure  Skins,  make  Boats,  Traps,  Ac.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition 
just  out;  the  only  cheap  and  reliable  work  ever  print- 
ed. Beware  of  Imitations.  Price  only  25  cents;  Six 
for  $1.  Sent  post  free  by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, Hinsdale,  N.  H.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  mnn  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

20  Conrilandt  Street,  New  York. 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 

THE  COLLINS  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES 


yk  COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitnted,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  mamifacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
’ *-  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 

S A1ETAL,”  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  or  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen’s  Watches 
are  Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a email 
Watch ; all  in  Hnuting-Cases,  and  fully  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  $150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra 
flue  finish,  and  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  of  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style. 

TO  CLUBS:— Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents ; orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
in  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO. 


W 


HY  WILL  YOU  BE 


by  unprincipled  dealers,  when  by  sending  direct  to 
EASTMAN  A KENDALL,  G5  Hanover  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  you  can  have  a choice  In  two  or  three  hundred 
different  articles  for  a Dollar,  and  save  two  or  throe 
profits  on  Dry 


Fancy  Goods  of  almost  every  kind.  We  now  offer 
as  commission  to  any  one  sending  in  a club  of  sixty 
in  our  Great  One-Price  Sale,  40  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting,  and  commission  on  larger  and  smaller  clubs 
in  the  same  proportion  when  paid  in  other  goods. 
The  ladies  are  specially  invited  to  send  us  a trial  club. 
All  goods  damaged  in  transportation  are  replaced 
free  of  charge.  Don’t  be 


by  small  dealers  into  believing  that  they  can  sell  as 
cheap  as  we  do,  for  it  Is  simply  impossible.  Our 
popular  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2 
we  send  20  patent  pen  fountains  (10  cts.  for  each)  and 
checks  describing  20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a 
dollar  each.  30  for  $3 ; 00  for  $0 ; 100  for  $10,  Ac. 
Sent  by  maiL  Don’t  fail  to  send  money  in  Registered 
Letters.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cts.  Send  for 
Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

N.  B.— Onr  sale  should  not  be  classed  ‘with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARPETS— DON’T  PAY  THE  HIGH  PRICES. 


. , , 83,  85,  and  87  Hanover  Street,  have  probably 

furnished  more  houses  with  Carpets  than  any  other 
house  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  afford  those  at  a 
distance  the  advantages  of  their  low  prices,  propose  to 
send,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price,  20  yards,  or  upward, 


part  of  any  house. 


THE  MAGIC  COMB 

Will  color  the  Hair  or  Beard  a permanent  Black  or 
Brown.  It  contains  no  poison.  There  is  no  slop  or 
stain  arising  from  its  use.  If  you  buy  one  you  will  for- 
ever discard  all  other  hair-dyes  or  preparations.  One 
Comb  will  be  forwarded  to  any  person  on  receipt  of 
$t  25.  Price-List  furnished  to  dealers  only,  on  appli- 
cation. Address  W.  PATTON,  Treasurer  Magio 
Comb  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Look!  Look! 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  AGENTS 

FOR  OUR 

One  Dollar  Sale, 

especially  in  the  line  of  COTTON  GOODS, 

LARGER  THAN  EVER. 

Send  for  circulars,  with  NEW  PREMIUM  RATES, 
before  sending  yonr  clubs  elsewhere.  Address  • 

S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

136  Federal  Street.  Boston. 


KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  Invented. 
Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ments to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


>0  tion  Companies.  Send  stamp  for  circular  and  sarn- 
ie of  work  to  Lewis  P.  Tam alg,  .478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DigitizeaDv 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


YOU  WANT  MARTHA! 

THE  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  yet  known. 

A seedling  from  the  Concord,  and  as  perfectly  har- 
dy, healthy,  and  vigorous  as  that  variety,  and  ripens  10 
days  earlier.  Quality  best,  both  for  table  and  wine.  A 
splendid  Grape  in  all  respects.  Send  stamps  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogues  of  over  50  varieties  Grapes  and  small 
fruits,  to  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


IS  SICKNESS  AVOIDABLE? 

Thousands  toss  on  sick-beds  to-day  who  might  have 
been  well  and  hearty  had  they  taken  due  precautions 
for  the  preservation  of  that  most  precious  of  earthly 
blessings,  a sound  mind  m a sound  body.  Sickness,  to 
a greater  extent  than  most  people  suppose,  ts  avoid- 
able. When  the  body  Is  languid,  the  spirits  depress- 
ed, and  the  nervous  system  unnaturally  sensitive,  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  mischief  is  brewing. 
These  hints  and  warnings,  vouchsafed  as  such  by  a 
kind  Providence,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  If 
they  are  slighted,  as  Is  too  generally  the  case,  the  next 
thing  may  be  a fever,  a severe  bilious  attack,  or  some 
other  form  of  acute  disease.  They  Indicate  as  clear- 
ly as  if  the  intimation  were  given  in  articulate  lan- 
guage, that  the  animal  functions  are  disordered,  and 
the  system  debilitated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  regulate  and  restore, 
and  the  best  regulating  and  restorative  preparation  ever 
used  for  the  prevention  of  sickness  is 

HOSTBTTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS. 

In  this  way,  bilious  remittent  fever,  chills  and  fever, 
spasms,  nervous  paroxysms,  violent  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion, and  all  the  ordinary  epidemics,  may  almost 
certainly  be  averted.  They  are  usually  preceded  by 
the  symptoms  described,  and  surely  it  is  wisdom  to 
forestall  them  by  resorting  to  an  antidote  at  once 
harmless,  agreeable,  and  invigorating.  Most  assured- 
ly it  will  soon  dissipate  the  unpleasant  feelings  re- 
ferred to ; which,  of  course,  is  desirable,  even  if  they 
were  not  likely  to  lead  to  something  worse.  The 
close  of  the  Fall  is  usually  accompanied  by  unhealthy 
fogs  and  violent  atmospheric  changes,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a season  when  invigoration  is  particularly  needed. 


Si  OO.  THE  SI  oo. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
housewife.  Containing  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
for  the  Veranda,  the  Drawing  - Room,  the  Dressing- 
Room,  the  Dining-Room,  the  Library,  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Nursery,  the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and 
the  Parlor.  Only  $1  per  year.  Nov.  and  Dec.  Nos. 
FREE  to  new  subscribers.  Specimeu  copies  FREE. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  E.  CROWELL,  Publisher, 
Bbattlebobo’,  Vt. 


“ One  of  the  best  Agricultural  Periodicals  in  th s 
country."— Boston  JournaL 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMEK. 

1869.  Volume  XXIV.  1869. 

Advance  Terms— Weekly,  $2  60;  Monthly,  $1  50. 

Liberal  premiums  for  new  subscribers.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  specimen. 

R.  P.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston,  M ass. 


$500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to $22.  They  are  sent  C.  O.  D.,  with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VU1LLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

WANTED— Ladies  and  Gentlemen  every  where,  as 
Agents  for  Belcher,  James,  & Co.’s  Great  One 
Dollar  Sale.  We  are  selling  goods  fir  one  dollar  that 
retail  every  where  for  twice  that  sum.  The  smallest 
article  on  onr  checks  can  be  exchanged  for  a Five-Bot- 
tle Silver-Plated  Revolving  Castor,  or  twenty-four  rich 
Stereoscopic  Views,  or  a large  Concertina. 

Onr  inducements  to  Agents  are  double  those  of  any 
other  house  in  the  trade.  Circulars  sent  free. 
BELCHER,  JAMES,  1 CO., 

7 & 9 Bromfiei.d  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS— to  introduce  the 
BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  only  Licensed 
Shuttle  Machine  in  the  market  sold  for  less  than  $40. 
All  others  are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  Address 

_ W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  hetwekn  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE! 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Magazine  for  Children  is 
THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM,”  edited  by  Grace  Green- 
wood,  the  best  writer  for  chiidii  in  America.  Write 
for  a specimen  nud  judge  for  yourself.  Address 
L.  K.  LIPPINCOTT,  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PER  DAY.  Expenses  paid.  Business 
new.  J.  S.  Haves,  Great  Falls,  N.H. 


$12.50 


U)F\  CENTS.  — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
nud  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  Importance  to  everv 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  RouRuacii,  lu2  Nassau  St.,  N. Y. 


$325  i 


Tlie  Jictv  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail , Postage  Free , on  receipt  of  Price. 

BEECHER’S  SERMONS.  Complete  in  Two  Vol- 
umes. Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Selected  from  Published  and 
Unpublished  Discourses,  and  Revised  by  their  Au- 
thor. In  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  With  Steel  Portrait 
by  Halpin.  Cloth,  $5  00. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea : Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinolakf..  lol.  II.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  VoL 

SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,  interspersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sol.  Smith,  Retired 
Actor.  With  Fifteen  Illustrations  nnd  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 

DALTON’S  PHYSIOLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Ph  vsiology 
and  Hygiene.  For  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges. 
By  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.Y.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  $1  60. 

BULWER’S  PROSE  W’ORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytkin.  In  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 


Schools  in  New  York.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  In- 
troduction, connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00.  ( Uniform  with  the  Student's  Histories.) 

SMILES’S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson  and  of  his  Son,  Robert 
Stephenson;  comprising  also  a History'  of  the  In- 
vention and  Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomo- 
tive. By  Samuel  Smites,  Author  of  “Self-Help,” 
“The  Huguenots,"  &c.  With  Steel  Portraits  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

DRAPER’S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D..LL.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  Author  of  “A’  Treatise  on 
Human  Physiology,”  “A  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,"  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  just  ready.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  Yol. 

M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIASTIC- 
AL LITERATURE.  Vol.  II.  now  ready  fur  delivery 
by  Agents.  Royal  Svo.  Price  per  Vol.,  Cloth,  $5  00  ; 
Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $S  00. 

HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
REBELLION  : the  Second  and  Concluding  Vol- 


bcllion  in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  II.  Guern- 
sey and  Henry  M.  Ai.dkn.  Complete  in  Two 
Volumes,  with  nearly  One  Thousand  Illustrations. 
Quarto,  Cloth,  $6  00  each  ; or,  in  One  Volume,  Cloth, 
Beveled,  $12 ; Half  Morocco,  $14. 

THE  OPIUM  HABIT.  The  Opium  Habit,  with  Sug- 
gestions as  to  the  Remedy.  12nto,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1868.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fet ridge. 
Seventh  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book 
Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rales  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 

rpiIE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM.  A Love  Story.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax.”  Illustrations.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 


DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By  M.  E.  Braddox.  Illustra- 
tions. Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  BRAMLEIGnS  OF  BISITOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Lever.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

73?“  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

“'Dngffflriflfm 
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PRINCE  & COS 

\ ORGANS 
AND  ME  LODE  ON  S. 

43*  000, now  in  use. 

BUFFALO.NY.  CHICAGO, ILL 


Musical  Boxes 


CHROME 

IRON 
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STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  oil  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  &c..  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  II.  McALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Sterling  Silver  Ware, 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks: 

Trade-Mark  — . Trade-Mark 

Silver.  Electro-Plate. 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Boys'  and  Youths'  Suits  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR's 

Cardigan  Jackets  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  aud  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  121  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


$15,  $20,  and  $25. 

THE  OROIDE  GOLD  WATCH  CO., 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles  (style,  fin- 
ish, and  color  IS  carat  gold),  a facsimile  of  the  most 
rare  aud  costly  description  of  GOLD  WATCHES. 

They  are  manufactured  with  Hunting  Cates  ( ladies’ 
and  gentlemen's),  have  superb  Swiss  movements,  jew- 
eled, engine-turned,  with  compensation  spiral  spring. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  the  fac-sinule  Waltham  Watches,  and  pro- 
nounce them  invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Fine  Swiss  Movements,  $1 5 ; Patent  American  fac- 
simile Waltham  Watches,  full  jeweled,  $20;  Chronome- 
ter Balance,  $2  5 each.  Elaborately  engraved  with  new 
aud  novel  designs.  Each  watch  warranted  by  special 
certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Company,  as 
to  keeping  time  and  color  as  long  as  worn. 

Also  magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $0,  and 
$7  each.  Sent  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
The  Express  Company  will  exhibit  the  watch  when 
requested,  previous  to  the  payment  of  bill,  on  receipt 
of  only  express  charges  botli  ways.  Any  parties  send- 
ing an  order  for  six  watches,  we  will  send  an  extra 
watch  as  a present.  JOHN  FOGGAN, 

Pres’t  Obojde  Gold  Watch  Co.,  No.  78  Nassau  St. 

The  great  demand  for  our  superior  Imitation 
Gold  Watches  has  induced  irresponsible  persons  to 
sell  common  Metal  Watches,  claiming  them  to  be 
genuine  Oroide  Gold  Watches. 

Parties  desiring  GENUINE  OROIDE  GOLD 
WATCHES,  and  not  wishing  to  be  imposed  upon, 
must  be  sure  and  order  from  our  only  office  in  the 
United  States,  78  NASSAU  STREET,  New  York. 


Merwin,  Taylor,  & Simpkins, 

Manufacturers,  Importers,  aid  Jobbers  of  GUNS, 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  &c.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pape’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guns.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS;  EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.'s  l'ront-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers ; Coil’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  otner  celebrated  Arms  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

2S5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


ALUMINUM 

BRONZE  WARE  FROM  PARIS. 

as  handsome:  as  gold, 

DURABLE  AS  SILVER, 
and  CHEAPER  THAN  GOOD  PLATE. 

Browne  d Spaulding, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York, 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


Columbia.  “Throw  them  on  the  same  Heap 


C.  G.  Gunther  & Sons, 

Fur  Dealers  and  Furriers, 

303  and  504  BROADWAY. 

NOVELTIES 

For  the  Season,  comprising: 

BROWN  FUR  SEAL  SACQUES, 

BLACK  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

GRAY  PERSIAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 

BLACK  ASTRAKAN  LAMB  SACQUES, 
GRAY  KRIMMER  LAMB  SACQUES, 
FUR  BASQUES  AND  VESTS, 
LADIES’  FUR  TURBANS, 

FUR  TRIMMINGS,  Ac.,  &c.,  Ac. 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  PIANOS 


Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  A 335  West  36th  St,  N.  Y, 


rpOWLES’  PATENT 

1 ELLIPTIC  SUSPENDERS. 

A valuable  improvement,  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Billiard  players— all  who  wish  to  combiue  the 
qualities  of  Brace  and  Suspender  should  wear  them. 
For  sale  by  furnishing-goods  dealers.  Address  orders 
to  Fisk,  Clark,  A Flagg,  Sole  Ag'ts  forN.Y.,  58  White  St. 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  pulatable,  and.  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


WOODWARD’S 
Country  Ho 


TEA  COMPANY,  85,  87  & 89  COURT  Street,  BOSTON,  Mj 


Anew  illustrated  catalogue  and 

FRICE-LIST  is  issued  this  month  (Novem- 
ber) by  THE  MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO. 
containing  announcements  of  NEW  STYLES  OF 
ORGANS,  NEW  INVENTIONS,  and  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Four  Octave  Organs,  $50.  Five  Oc- 
tave Double -Reed  Organs,  Five  Stops,  Carved 
and  Paneled  Case,  $125.  Other  styles  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  Catalogues  Free.  Ware- 
rooms,  596  Broadway,  New  York;  154  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 


* » Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


i kpackagea  and  tell  Ike  fir 


CONSUMPTION  A DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH'S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  nud  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


VAN  DERLIP  &.  TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Bowery,  and  No.  939  Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

HOSIERY  and 
MEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  IN  CITY. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER. 


to  give  xacisfactlc 
lotto  and  Jiecorde 


DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  unequaled  and  pe- 
culiar nutritive  and  restorative  properties;  hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  of  adults  and  children. 
It  revives  the  natural  appetite ; improves,  reanimates, 
nud  regulates  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; and  entirely  restores  health  and  strength  to  the 
most  feeble  and  deteriorated  constitutions. 


“ ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH."— Franklin.  Why  will 
JU  people  pay  $50  or  $100  for  a Sewing-Machine,  when 
$25  will  buy  a better  one  for  all  practical  purposes  ? Re- 
gardless of reports  to  the  contrary,  the  subscribers  wish 
to  inform  their  army  of  friends  that  the  “Franklin" 
and  “Diamond”  Machines  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 
This  is  a flrst-class  Standard  Machine,  of  established 
reputation,  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  aud  not 
in  the  catalogue  of  cheap  single-thread  hand  machines. 
It  is  constructed  upon  entirely  new  and  improved 
principles,  and  DOES  NOT  iufringc  upon  any  other 
In  the  world.  Warranted  for  ten  years,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  poor  woman’s  friend.  More  than  50,000 
patrons  will  testify  that  these  Machines  excel  ALL 
others.  We  defy  every  competition  as  to  merit  or 
price,  tsr  AGENTS  WANTED.  Machines  sent  on 
trial,  and  given  away  to  families  who  are  needy  and 
deserving.  For  Circulars,  Testimonials,  aud  Reduced 
Prices,  address  J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  Machine  Brokers, 
care  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


Special  Notice.  We  want  an  Apothecary  or 
other  responsible  trader,  in  every  town,  to  act  as 
agent  to  distribute  our  goods  at  our  warehouse 

f trices,  in  their  locality.  For  full  particulars,  price 
ists,  blank  club  orders,  &c.,  address 

ORIENTAL  TEA  COMPANY,  Box  5057, 


TRADEMARK.  Dr.  De  JONGn’S  GENUINE 
OIL  is  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
COiS.  STATES  in  Imperial  Half-Pint 
Av  v\  Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 

gT  | 1 Patent  Trade-Mark  Capsule, 


IS  I color  blue  opaque,  white  top. 

s’  MM  S stamped  with  a blue  flsh  ou  a red 
lr*  I *2/  shield,  and  the  label,  under  the 

\ ft.  A J fry  wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 
THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz.: 
i A/  those  of  Dr.  De  Jongh  , of 

^ ^ Ansar,  Harford  & Co. ; and 

of  Edward  Greey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GREEY  & CO.,  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle. 

A Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 


ARION  PIANO-FORTE. 

PATENTED.  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  awarded  over 
all,  even  those  exhibited  at  the  renowned  World's  Ex- 
position. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List, 
&c.  Manufactory  and  Warerooms  of 

MANNER  & CO.,  187  & 189  Bowery. 


n CHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  live  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.” 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  same  mime  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine aud  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


NEW  BOOKS 

DUU11U.  Catalogue  free.  A.J. 
BICKNELL  & CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  aud  Springfield,  III. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

iSTo.  037  Broadway. 


And  Pay  no  Rent— new  song  by  Lover 36c. 

Wiener  Bon-Bons— waltzes 40c. 

The  Haunting  Thought— “I  love  but  thee” 40c. 

Champagne  Charlie— galop 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  Violin,  15e.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLL'MIi,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  SL  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


Playing  from  l to  72  tunes,  costing  from  $5  to  $2000. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers,  No.  21  Maiden 
Lane,  Up-stairs,  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  S4  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pollak  «fc  Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Meer- 
schaum goods.  Stores:  4S5  Broad- 
way, near  Broome  St.,  & 27  John  St., 
near  Nassau.  Pipes  and  Holders  cut  to 
order  and  repaired.  All  goods  war- 
ranted genuine.  Send  for  wholesale 
or  retail  circular.  Letter-Box  5846. 


MARVIN  6c  CO.’s 


The  New  Church  Music  Book.  By  the  distinguished 
composer,  V.  C.  Taylor,  on  his  Patent  Index  Staff.  Price 
$1  50.  Liberal  discount  to  the  Trade  and  to  Classes. 
Get  the  best.  Mills  & Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ; A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  Wx.  Hall  & Son,  New  York;  John 
Cuuroii,  Jr.,  Cincinnati ; S.  C.  Griggs  & Co.,  Chicago. 


GOODSI’EIiD’S  GOLDEN  FOUNTAIN 
PENS.— 00  lines  written  with  one  pen  of  ink. 
No  blotting.  One  dozen  assorted  samples  sent  for 
26  cts.  Agents  make  $10  a day.  Address 

GOOD8PEED  & CO.,  37  Park  Row.  New  York. 


KALDENBERG  & SON. 


X^arQlB  Br  A Prize  received  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1867. 

Meerschaum  Pipes,  Holders,  and 
Ambers,  with  Portraits,  Monograms, 
&c.,  made  to  order. 

N. B. —Repairing  done  in  all  its  branches.  We 
manufacture,  and  sell  wholesale  and  retail. 

Stores:  6 John  St.  (up  stairs):  23  Wall  St.  (opp. 
U.8.  Treasury) ; and  73  Nassau  St.  6724  P.  O.  Box. 
SEND  FOR  DRAWINGS  and  PRICE-LISTS. 


SOL.  SMITH’S 

THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT 

IN  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH 

For  Thirty  Years; 

INTERSPERSED  WITH 

ANECDOTICAL  SKETCHES, 

ACTOmOGRAPIIlOALLV  GIVEN. 

With  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of  the  A uthor. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Uf  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions.  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe, 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  aud  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  ou  application.  Wx.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAFES 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

265  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


P1  will  keep  you  in  Boots  !— 

The  money  saved  by  making  your  own  Soap  at 
Home.  Full  Directions,  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation, with  every  Can  of  PURE 

White  Rock  Potash! 

One  Can  makes  Fifteen  Pounds  of  the  very  Best 
White  Hard  Soap.  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO., 

136  & 138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


6l)AA0  a YEAR  an"  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
rpZUUU  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex- 
tra Inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  ; Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRADE-MARK 


Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  <fc  SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


CIGAR  MAKERS!  Use  Mitchell’s  Patent 
Brand  — the  best  in  nse.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  Price 
$8  50.  A.  W.  MITCHELL  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IDDKR’S  PASTILLES  A Sure  Relief  for 
. Asthma.  STOWELL  & CO.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Sent  by  mail  oa  receipt  of  the  price. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 
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CHEAPNESS  OF  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  shocking  accident  at  the  Fulton  Ferry 
will  make  a few  persons  more  careful— that  is 
all.  It  will  not  lead  to  greater  official  care— it 
will  not  lessen  the  exposure  and  the  peril— but 
some  few  persons  will  hereafter  wait  until  the 
boat  is  fast  or  nearly  so,  before  they  press  out 
to  the  extremest  edge,  and  possibly,  now  and 
then — one  passenger  in  a week  or  a month — 
may  decline  to  go  in  a boat  so  packed  that,  in 
case  of  accident  of  any  kind,  disaster  is  inevi- 
table. There  has  been  a piteous  display  of  the 
details  of  the  sad  accident,  and  in  the  lull  of 
other  excitement  a great  deal  of  skill  has  been 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  this.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  human  life  is  cheap  in  this  coun- 
try. With  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  and  the  constant 
murders  going  on  in  certain  States  of  which  the 
report  is  read  every  morning,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  laugh  a good 
deal  at  England.  Well,  at  least,  Englishmen 
don’t  permit  each  other  to  be  butchered.  Sup- 
pose that  every  morning  brought  to  the  readers 
of  the  Times  stories  of  such  slaughter  in  York- 
shire, for  instance,  as  we  read  of  in  Louisiana 
and  elsewhere — something  would  be  done  as 
well  as  said. 

The  paternal  governments  of  the  Continent 
attend  to  details  which  we  scorn.  We  should 
be  very  much  wiser  if  we  did  not  scorn  them ; 
and  this  is  coming  to  be  seen.  Upon  the  best 
ordered  railroads,  for  instance,  those  only  are 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  station  who  have 
ticketB  as  passengers.  The  result  is,  that  those 
who  are  not  travelers  do  not  occupy  the  best 
seats  until  the  train  starts,  and  in  the  rush  of 
escape  their  legs  are  not  broken  under  the  cars. 
There  is  a ludicrous  indignation  upon  the  part 
of  some  very  worthy  people  at  the  refusal  to 
have  every  thing  their  own  way  in  traveling. 
But  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  experience  is 
that  it  is  not  wise  that  they  should.  All  bag- 
gage at  the  risk  of  the  owner  is  an  excellent 
maxim,  but  when  it  breaks  your  neighbor’s 
shins,  he  wishes  for  some  better  protection  than 
an  excellent  maxim.  Then  there  is  a favorite 
philosophy  which  declares  that  the  way  to  avoid 
danger  is  to  take  risks — also  an  excellent  max- 
im, but  against  them  all  we  plead  that  there  is 
reason  in  roasting  eggs.  It  is  certainly  a great 
deal  pleasanter,  and  in  every  way  better,  that 
a great  crowd  at  a ticket-office  should  be  forced 
into  a queue  and  compelled  to  remain  there, 
rather  than  to  jam  and  squeeze,  every  man  with 
as  good  a right  to  plant  his  elbows  in  his  neigh- 
bor’s ribs  as  his  neighbor  to  do  the  same.  So- 
ciety has  some  rights  as  well  as  the  individual. 

The  packing  of  people  into  boats  and  cars  is 
something  that  should  be  remedied  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  not  individually  by  crowding 
and  insulting,  but  by  law.  It  is  very  foolish  for 
us  to  blame  the  Union  Ferry  Company  or  any 
other  company  for  doing  what  we  all  daily  coun- 
tenance. The  street  railroads  make  great  sums 
of  money — and  the  street  railroads  do  just  as 
they  choose.  We  have  often  referred  to  our 
old  and  familiar  friend,  the  thirteenth  man  in 
the  omnibus.  The  public  safety  and  comfort 
depend  very  much  upon  organized  public  action. 
If  companies  can  be  persuaded  by  enormous 
damages  to  do  what  is  obviously  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  travelers — that  is  one  way  of  reach- 
ing the  result.  It  is  a matter  for  experience  to 
decide.  When  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  enor- 
mous damages  will  not  do  the  work,  why  not 
try  the  law  in  a more  stringent  form  ? We  do 
not  point  these  remarks  especially  at  the  Union 
Ferry  Company,  because  it  has  carried  passen- 
gers with  great  safety.  We  mean  the  boot  for 
any  foot  that  it  will  fit. 


THE  STRINGENCY  IN  WALL 
STREET. 

Dtrino  the  past  summer,  partly  from  the 
want  of  the  full  activity  in  trade  which  attends 
good  seasons  not  interfered  with  by  a Presi- 
dential canvass,  there  was  a large  accumulation 
of  money  at  the  great  financial  centres  lying 
idle.  Tempted  by  this  abundance,  loans  were 
put  upon  the  market  quite  freely,  and  they  were 
as  freely  taken,  and  stocks  never  before  favor- 
ites met  with  ready  sales.  The  demand  from 
abroad  for  our  bonds  aided  this  tendency,  and, 
as  our  best  securities  were  removed  from  our 
market,  the  vacuum  was  supplied  with  others 
not  of  the  highest  reputation.  The  low  rate  of 
interest  abroad,  and  the  higher  rate  here,  in- 
duced reinvestments  of  what  was  collected  on 
account  of  capitalists  abroad  for  interest  moneys 
on  the  Government  debt,  and  for  the  principal 
of  floating  loans  ; and  the  banks  of  the  city  took 
as  collateral  for  loans  an  inferior  class  of  se- 
curities. With  these  unfortunate  aids  specula- 
tion in  all  descriptions  of  property  here  and 
elsewhere  became  active.  The  advance  which 
took  place  in  the  prices  of  what  had  become 
favorites  with  operators  kept  pace  with  the  en- 
couragement thus  furnished.  We  forbear  to 
present  instances  of  the  advance  in  particular 
bonds  and  stocks  which  was  thus  occasioned,  as 
this  might  do  injury  to  those  who  have  become 
their  unwilling  owners.  This  fact  is  too  evi- 
dent to  have  escaped  attention,  now  that  a state 
of  things  the  very  opposite  prevails  due  to  the 
diversion  of  capital  from  these  objects  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  crops,  and  to  the  locking  up  of 
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legal-tenders  by  speculators  who  operate  for  a 
fall  of  prices.  Heavy  losses  have  occurred,  and 
such  has  been  th-  tightness  of  the  money  mark- 
et that  enormous  rates  of  interest  have  been 
temporarily  paid  on  the  hypothecation  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  or  of  gold — the  securities  lately 
fashionable  having  gone  out  of  sight,  except  to 
those  owners  of  them  who,  on  inspecting  their 
pocket-books,  discover  this  evidence  of  their 
folly. 

The  market  partially  recovered  from  its  state 
of  collapse  on  Saturday,  the  7th  of  November, 
on  the  promulgation  of  a statement  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  a supposed  au- 
thority, resulting  from  acts  of  Congress,  to  re- 
issue part  of  the  amount  of  above  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation by  him  under  the  Act  which  authorized 
the  withdrawal  of  not  exceeding  four  millions 
per  month,  which  Act  was  repealed  by  Congress 
last  winter.  There  was  no  justification  for  this 
statement  except  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  one  of  his  subordinates,  claim- 
ing that  he  had  a right  to  issue  some  portion 
of  the  legal  tenders — probably  the  three  per 
cents.  — which  had  been  recalled ; but  the 
emergency  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  re- 
quire this  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
stated  that  it  was  the  true  policy  to  get  down  to 
what  he  calls  “ hard  pan”  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
done  without  a crash.  No  permanent  relief 
can  be  experienced  until  prices  become  adjust- 
ed to  the  diminished  quantity  of  money  now  in 
circulation. 

The  temptation  to  call  npon  the  Government 
for  new  issues  in  a time  of  trouble  is  very  great ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  cur- 
rency shall  be  expanded  to  the  quantity  in  cir- 
culation before  the  recall  of  this  fifty  millions 
or  more,  prices  would  inevitably  become  adjust- 
ed to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  circulating  medium  would  be 
required  again  and  again,  as  new  emergencies 
arose  of  the  description  of  the  one  through 
which  we  have  just  passed.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  unfortunate  evils  which  ever  accom- 
panies a paper  system. 

The  locking  up  of  a large  amount  of  legal- 
tenders,  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  had  a powerful  effect 
in  checking  the  movements  of  the  Bull  interest, 
and  in  reducing  the  prices  of  the  subjects  of 
speculation.  But  its  influence  reached  also 
to  gold,  to  our  breadstuff's,  and  partially  to 
cotton,  and  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  Gold  was  sold  short,  and  the  pre- 
mium, which  touched  50,  fell  to  32.  The 
downward  movement  in  gold  was  aided  by 
the  unexpected  sale  by  the  Treasury  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  without  notice, 
and  was  continued  until  after  the  sale  had 
been  completed  of  $300,000  per  day,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notice  from  the  Treasury  that 
such  sum  would  be  offered,  under  a system  of 
proposals,  for  ten  consecutive  days.  These 
sales  were  unwise.  The  Bear  interest,  aided 
by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  and 
by  borrowing  gold  from  Canada  on  a pledge 
of  legal-tenders,  hammered  down  the  price  of 
gold  by  heavy  operations  for  a fall,  from  which 
no  recovery  was  had  until  the  promulgation  of 
the  supposed  Treasury  order  already  spoken  of. 
The  fear  that  the  power  of  the  Treasury  may  be 
exerted,  stands  as  a partial  check  upon  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  withdrawing  legal- 
tenders  from  circulation,  and  prevented  heavy 
failures  among  the  Bulls. 

Many  in  Wall  Street  supposed  that  the  strin- 
gency would  produce  a general  panic ; but  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  money  in  circulation 
is  a fixed  quantity  in  the  United  States,  that  it 
will  seek  always  the  best  market,  and  that  what 
is  locked  up  must  be  restored  to  circulation  on 
the  maturity  of  the  loans  which  enabled  parties 
thus  to  tie  it  up,  it  will  appear  that  a severe 
and  general  panic  is  impossible.  Those  banks 
which  aided  this  conspiracy  to  comer  operators 
by  such  means,  qo  doubt  feel  keenly  the  situa- 
tion which  their  own  wickedness  has  produced. 
The  whole  country  will  share  in  the  loss  which 
this  stringency  has  occasioned. 

Our  regrets  in  this  matter  do  not  arise  from 
the  success  which  one  interest  in  Wall  Street 
has  achieved  by  depressing  another — for  both 
are  gamblers  on  a frightful  scale — but  because 
the  depression  has  reached  our  agricultural 
productions  (this  may  have  been  one  of  its  ob- 
jects), and  enabled  those  abroad  who  are  in- 
tently watching  our  market  to  purchase  their 
supplies  at  the  reduction  to  which  their  meas- 
ures have  contributed.  Our  people  must  learn 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  contin- 
gencies of  this  nature  as  long  as  we  suspend 
our  prosperity  “ on  the  wings  of  paper-money.  ” 
When  we  stand  on  the  solid  ground  which  a 
stable  currency  produces  we  shall  be  able  to 
command  the  situation,  but  as  long  as  the 
country  remains  exposed  to  the  folly  of  those 
bankers  whose  sole  aim  is  to  make  heavy  divi- 
dends without  regard  to  general  effects,  we 
shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  foreign  powers 
which,  having  large  accumulations  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  are  enabled  to  obtain  our  produc- 
tions at  rates  which  afford  no  profit  to  our  in- 
dustry. 

As  a demand  from  abroad  for  our  agricultur- 
al productions  is  inevitable  we  continue  to  say 


to  our  farmers  that  they  should  strengthen  onr 
markets  by  holding  on  to  their  grain  until  those 
who  want  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  at  remunerative  prices. 

We  regret  to  witness  that  the  occasion  of 
this  stringency  has  been  seized  upon  to  support 
an  issue  of  “bonds  bearing  a low  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  held  by  the  banks  at  their  option 
as  part  of  their  reserve,  and  reconvertible  on 
demand  into  currency.”  The  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, regarded  as  a highly  conservative  press, 
supposes  tnat  this  scheme,  or  one  of  like  feat- 
ures, may  be  matured  on  such  a basis  of  safety 
as  to  recommend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, and  refers  to  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills 
in  the  spring  of  1793  by  the  British  Government 
as  a precedent  for  this  extraordinary  example. 
These  bills  were  authorized,  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000,000,  to  be  issued  to  such  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  should  deposit  goods  as  se- 
curity for  the  sum  advanced. 

The  French  Convention,  in  February  1793,  had 
declared  war  against  England  and  Holland,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  had  been  forced  to  borrow  suddenly 
a sufficient  sum  to  enable  Great  Britain  to  go 
into  the  struggle,  which  was  one  for  supremacy. 
On  the  27th  of  March  Mr.  Pitt  reported  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  borrowed 
£4,500,000  for  the  service  of  the  year.  Brit- 
ish and  French  merchants  had  become  closely 
connected  as  the  result  of  a commercial  treaty, 
and  owing  to  the  sudden  stagnation  of  trade 
produced  by  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
alarms  occasioned  by  the  political  situation,  a 
general  failure  of  commercial  credit  took  place, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  many  merchants 
“ with  large  quantities  of  goods  in  their  posses- 
sion were  unable  to  make  the  smallest  pay- 
ment.” As  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  out  of  the 
channels  of  trade  about  twenty-seven  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  to  be  expended 
largely  upon  the  Continent,  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  Government  to  provide  against  the  com- 
mercial disasters  which  its  own  policy  had,  from 
dire  necessity,  occasioned.  The  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  was  its  first  step.  In  1797,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  same  circumstances,  the 
Government  went  to  the  extremity  of  its  power, 
and  made  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
effect  a legal-tender.  The  second  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  on  the  principles  of  the  act  of 
1793,  was  made  in  1811,  but  the  war  was  then 
in  disastrous  progress. 

There  is  nothing  alike  in  the  situation  to  justi- 
fy us  in  a resort  to  this  extraordinary  remedy. 
The  war  is  now  over,  and  the  emergency  at 
an  end  which  caLs  for  the  strain  of  additional 
issues  of  paper.  Our  troubles  now  are  due  to 
the  want  of  circumspection  and  foresight  in  the 
summer  on  the  part  of  all  those  in  the  Treasury 
and  in  banks  wb  > aie  charged  with  the  duty  of 
so  regulating  our  finances  in  a time  of  plethora 
as  to  prevent  disgraceful  gambling.  The  trans- 
fer of  money  to  the  West  and  South  for  the  re- 
moval of  crops — an  object  which  all  should  en- 
courage— is  seized  upon  by  speculators  to  lock 
up  capital  in  order  to  promote  their  cornering 
operations,  and  instead  of  resorting  to  Excheq- 
uer bills  as  a reme  ;y  the  true  resort  is  to  bills 
of  indictment  under  laws  which  shall  punish 
this  war  by  sharpers  upon  our  most  substantial 
interests  as  a misdemeanor,  which  shall  subject 
them  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 


ROSSINI. 

Rossini  is  dead,  the  most  charming,  the 
most  vivacious,  the  mod  sparkling  of  the  mod- 
em Italian  composers.  His  music  so  gay,  so 
brilliant,  so  delicious  is  entirely  unique,  and 
has  nothing  iu  comm  n with  the  Italian  school 
with  which  we  are  new  most  familiar,  the  school 
of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Vekdi.  His  gen- 
ius, never  profound,  tvas  always  exuberant.  His 
music,  often  merely  glittering  and  rhetorical, 
has  still  a wonderful  charm ; and  none  of  the 
more  modern  Italian  composers  have  impressed 
themselves  so  strongly  as  he  upon  the  musical 
mind  of  the  age.  The  characteristic  of  the 
music  that  followed  Rossini  in  Italy  is  pathetic 
sentimentality.  It  is  the  music  of  pensive  lyr- 
ical poets.  That  of  Rossini  is  the  work  of  a 
brilliant  man  of  the  world.  His  life  and  his 
work  seem  always  harmonious.  When  he  re- 
tired from  his  last  professional  situation  he 
settled  into  an  otiose,  self-indulgent,  indolent 
life,  and  the  chief  stories  that  we  have  heard 
of  him  during  the  latter  years  have  been  of  his 
snuffing  the  spicy  incense  of  flattery,  and  of  his 
exquisite  salon  and  cuisine. 

Rossini  was  bom  at  Pesaro  in  1792,  the  son 
of  strolling  musicians.  The  boy  was  full  of 
music,  and  began  to  compose  operas  at  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  At  twenty  he  was  famous. 
At  thirty  he  had  composed  all  of  his  great 
operas  but  the  William  Tell.  Before  he  was 
forty  he  had  retired  into  Sybaritic  seclusion,  and 
wrote  nothing  of  importance  again  except  the 
Stabat  Mater.  He  lived  in  and  near  Paris, 
complimented  and  complimenting,  until  the 
tranquil  lapse  of  time  had  brought  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  when  he  quietly  died. 

Rossini  was  at  first  musical  director  of  San 
Carlo  in  Naples ; then,  for  a time,  in  1824,  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  and  afterward  in 
Paris  until  1830.  His  first  famous  work  was 
Tancredi.  This  was  followed  by  L'ltaliani  in 
Alyieri , and  some  less  noted  operas.  Then 


came  Otello,  Mose  in  Egitto,  La  Donna  del 
Logo,  and  others ; and  in  1816,  when  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  the  incomparable  Bar- 
biere  di  Seviylia.  The  next  year  he  wrote  La 
Cenerentola  and  La  Gazza  Ladtra , and,  after 
some  minor  works,  the  superb  Semiramide  in 
1823.  After  this  he  composed  the  William 
Tell  about  1830,  the  most  elaborate  and  care- 
ful, but  not  the  most  charming  of  his  operas,  al- 
though it  has  always  the  most  honorable  men- 
tion. These  dates  show  that  this  captivating 
music  is  the  bright  effervescence  of  youth ; and 
indeed  it  has  the  quality  of  the  finest  wines, 
the  honey  richness  of  the  first  ran  of  the  grapes, 
pressed  only  by  their  own  weight. 

His  active  career  covered  the  time  from  Na- 
poleon’s Russian  campaign  to  the  Revolution 
of  July.  His  music  is  that  of  a period  that 
wished  to  be  cheered  and  amused,  not  to  think. 
You  fancy  all  the  theatres  in  Europe  ringing 
with  his  gay  melodies,  and  people  half  for- 
getting the  storms  that  thundered  and  shook 
outside.  The  heart-break  of  Italy  is  not  heard 
in  them  as  it  is  in  the  tender  strains  of  Bel- 
lini, whose  II Pirata  and  La  Straniera  immedi- 
ately succeeded  Rossini’s  Semiramide.  We  do 
not  know  that  Rossini  ever  had  any  especial 
sympathy  with  his  country — or  that  he  was  oth- 
er than  a lotus-eating  Epicurian,  content  to  for- 
get the  past  and  to  live  in  the  present  pleasure. 
But  he  is  always  kindly  associated  with  his 
fresh,  beautiful  music,  and  there  will  always 
be  a personal  interest  in  so  delightful  a com- 
poser. He  lived  to  see  many  of  his  younger 
countrymen  rise  into  fame  in  his  own  sphere  j 
and  he  may  well  have  smiled  encouragement, 
for  he  died  while  his  own  genius  was  still  su- 
preme. 


“THE  BAZAR.’* 

Our  neighbor  and  friend,  Harper's  Barar, 
has  justified  all  its  fine  promises,  and  has  become 
to  a fabulous  number  of  families  an  indispensable 
weekly  visitor.  It  is  sure  to  have  something  in- 
teresting for  the  home-circle  to  read  and  to  see. 
Next  week,  for  instance,  it  has  a new  portrait  of 
Vice-President-elect  Colfax  and  of  Miss  Ella 
M.  Wade,  whom  he  has  just  married.  The 
bridegroom’s  gift  to  his  bride  is  also  faithfully 
portrayed.  It  will  also  present  to  its  readers 
one  of  those  remarkable  and  beautiful  colored 
fashion-plates,  for  which  it  is  noted,  and  which 
can  not  yet  be  successfully  executed  in  this  coun- 
try. It  represents  varieties  of  the  present  mode 
of  carriage  and  visiting  toilets,  and  is  an  exqui- 
site illustration  of  the  excellence  to  which  this 
pictorial  art  has  been  brought. 


LITERARY. 

“Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.”  The 
Harpers  have  published  two  handsome  volumes, 
containing  forty-six  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  sermons, 
selected  from  more  than  five  hundred,  and  revised 
by  himself ; and  they  are  such,  of  course,  as  he 
would  be  judged  by.  The  greatness  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  heart,  the  opulence  and  felicity  of  his 
fancy,  his  sincere  piety,  his  blithe  humor,  his 
brave  and  vigorous  thought,  are  all  admirably 
expressed,  but  are  never  exhausted,  in  this  col- 
lection. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  official  returns  of  the  late  elections  give  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  for  President  a ma- 
jority of  9387,  and  for  Governor  30,182.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  New  Jersey  was,  for  Seymour, 
3073;  for  Randolph,  4373.  All  but  six  counties  in 
Ohio  give  General  Grant  a majority  of  41,596.  Illinois 
gives  him  (all  but  four  counties  reckoned)  54,730.  The 
proposition  for  a Constitutional  Convention  in  that 
State  appears  to  have  been  defeated.  Alabama  is 
conceded:  to  Grant  by  about  2500  majority. 

Governor  Reed,  of  Florida,  who  has  been  lately  Im- 
peached by  the  State  Legislature,  has  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Judiciary  of  the  State,  protesting  against  the 
competency  of  the  body  which  has  arraigned  him. 

Colonel  Tappan,  Indian  Peace  Commissioner  de- 
clares that  all  the  Indians— 70,000  in  number— whose 
representatives  the  Commission  have  met  and  treated 
with  this  year  are  keeping  faith,  and  have  gone  or  are 
on  their  way  to  the  reservations  provided  for  them. 
The  war  at  present  existing  is  with  some  6000  In- 
dians whom  the  Government  has  disappointed  in  not 
fulfilling  the  treaties  made  last  year. 

The  charter  election  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  took  place 
on  the  11th,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  Pillsbury,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  by  a majority  of  18  iu 
a vote  of  10,000.  The  defeated  party  has  taken  steps 
to  contest  the  election.  The  Republicans,  it  is  said, 
will  attempt  to  install  their  Mayor  by  force. 

On  the  night  of  November  13-14,  there  was  a brill- 
iant shower  of  meteors ; 623  were  counted  by  a Bingle 
observer  in  the  course  of  about  three  hours  and  a 
half. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  now  estimated  at 
252,054— an  increase  in  seven  months  of  9671. 

Ex -Governor  Tod  of  OhioJ  died  at  his  home  in 
Youngstown  on  the  morning  of  the  13th. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Gioacchino  Rossini,  the  great  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, died  at  Paris,  November  14,  in  his  seventy-sev- 
enth year.  A very  excellent  portrait  of  Rossini  wag 
published  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  November  9, 1867. 

The  Provisional  Government  at  Mardid  has  declared 
all  the  Spanish  colonial  ports  free ; anchorage  duties 
are  abolished.  Civil  marriages  are  now  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Spain.  The  formation  of  a Protestant 
Church  in  Madrid  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  author- 

By  telegram  from  Lisbon  we  learn  of  the  receipt  at 
that  port  of  the  mail  news  from  Paraguay.  The  allied 
army  before  Angostura  had  been  attackeu  by  the  Par- 
aguayans, and  had  repulsed  the  assailants.  It  was 
fully  confirmed  that  President  Lopez  had  shot  his 

The  United  States  of  Colombia  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
civil  war.  The  confederation  consists  of  nine  States, 
of  which  three  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  others,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Liberals. 

A severe  earthquake  shock  was  experienced  at 
Qiogo,  in  Japan,  early  in  October. 
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panionship  with  these  humble  people,  which  had 
a marvelous  attraction  for  a man  who  had  no 
small  share  of  resentfulness  in  his  nature,  and 
was  seldom  so  near  being  happy  as  when  flouting 
some  prejudice  or  outraging  some  popular  opin- 
ion. 

It  had  been  his  passion  through  life  to  be  ever 
doing  or  saying  something  that  no  one  could  have 
anticipated.  F«-  the  pleasure  of  astonishing  the 
world  no  sacrifice  was  too  costly ; and  whether 
he  rode,  or  shot,  or  played,  or  yachted,  his  first 
thought  was  notoriety.  An  ample  fortune  lent 
considerable  aid  to  this  tendency ; but  every 
year’s  extravagance  was  now  telling  on  his  re- 
sources, and  he  was  forced  to  draw  on  his  inge- 
nuity where  before  he  needed  but  to  dratv  on  his 
banker. 

There  was  nothing  that  his  friends  thought  less 
likely  than  that  he  would  marry,  except  that,  if 
he  should,  his  wife  would  not  be  a woman  of 
family.  To  bowl  over  both  of  these  beliefs  to- 
gether he  married  the  watchmaker’s  daughter, 
and  Mary  Owen  became  a baronet’s  bride. 

Perhaps — I’m  not  very  sure  of  even  that — her 
marriage  gave  her  one  entire  day  of  unbroken 
happiness ; I do  not  believe  it  gave  her  a week, 
and  I know  it  did  not  a month.  Whether  it  was 
that  his  friends  were  less  shocked  than  he  had 
hoped  for,  or  that  the  shock  wore  out  sooner,  he 
was  frantic  at  the  failure  of  his  grand  coup,  and 
immediately  set  about  revenging  on  his  unhappy 
wife  all  the  disappointment  she  had  caused  him. 
After  a series  of  cruelties — some  of  w hich  savor- 
ed of  madness,  but  which  she  bore  without  com- 
plaint or  even  murmur — he  bethought  him  that 
her  religious  belief  offered  a ground-work  for  tor- 
ment which  he  had  hitherto  neglected.  He  ac- 
cordingly determined  to  make  his  profession  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  call  on  her  to  fol- 
low. This  she  stoutly  refused ; and  he  declared 
that  they  should  separate.  The  menace  had  no 
longer  a terror  for  her.  She  accepted  whatever 
terms  he  was  pleased  to  dictate ; she  only  stipu- 
lated as  to  the  child,  and  for  him  only  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have  already  seen.  The  first  year  after 
the  separation  the  boy  passed  with  his  father ; 
the  second  he  spent  with  his  mother.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  when  her  turn  again  came 
round,  Sir  Roger  refused  to  part  with  him ; and 
when  reminded  of  his  promise,  coarsely  replied 
that  his  boy,  above  all  things,  must  be  a gentle- 
man; and  that  he  was  now'  arrived  at  an  age 
when  association  with  low  and  vulgar  people 
would  attach  a tone  to  his  mind,  and  a fashion 
to  his  thoughts,  that  all  the  education  in  the 
world  would  not  eradicate ; and  that  rather  than 
yield  to  such  a desecration,  he  would  litigate  the 
matter  to  the  last  shilling  of  his  estate.  Such 
was  the  cause  before  the  Barons  of  the  Excheq- 
uer ; the  mother  pleading  that  her  child  should 
be  restored  to  her ; the  father  opposing  the  de- 
mand, that  the  mother’s  habits  and  associates 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  prospects  of  one 
who  should  inherit  title  and  fortune ; and  last  of 
all,  that  the  boy  was  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
and  bore  scarcely  a trace  of  affection  for  his  mo- 
ther. 

So  painful  were  the  disclosures  that  came  out 


at  St.  Cloud.  It  is  announced  that  measures  of 
grave  importance  were  discussed ; but,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  the  secret  has  been  well  kept,  and 
nothing  has  transpired  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  decisions  arrived  at  on  this  occasion.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  was  present  at  the  council. 
Our  illustration  on  page  756  is  from  a sketch 
made  by  a French  artist  who  happened  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  this  illustrious  party.  Of  course 
this  council  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  spec- 
ulation in  political  circles  throughout  Europe. 
Every  body  watches  the  Emperor.  He  is  the 
great  oracle,  and  every  word  which  he  utters  is 
published  and  commented  upon  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  he  chooses,  he 
could  to-morrow  deluge  a continent  in  blood. 
He  may  proclaim  daily  that  “ the  Empire  is 
peace,’’  but  still  it  remains  true  that  the  rest  of 
the  w orld  interprets  his  every  speech  and  action 
to  mean  war. 


THAT  BOY  OF  NORCOTT’S. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRIAL. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a trial  in  Dublin 
which,  partly  because  the  parties  in  the  cause 
were  in  a well-to-do  condition  of  life,  and  partly 
because  the  case,  in  some  measure,  involved  the 
interests  of  the  two  conflicting  Churches,  excited 
considerable  sensation  and  much  comment. 

The  contention  was  the  right  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a boy  whose  father  and  mother  had  ceased 
to  live  together.  On  their  separation  they  had 
come  to  a sort  of  amicable  arrangement  that  the 
child — then  seven  years  old — should  live  altern- 
ate years  with  each ; and  though  the  mother’s 
friends  warmly  urged  her  not  to  consent  to  a 
plan  so  full  of  danger  to  her  child,  and  so  certain 
to  result  in  the  worst  effects  on  his  character,  the 
poor  woman,  whose  rank  in  life  was  far  inferior 
to  her  husband’s,  yielded,  partly  from  habit  of 
deference  to  his  wishes,  and  more  still  because 
she  believed,  in  refusing  these  terms,  she  might 
have  found  herself  reduced  to  accept  even  worse 
ones.  The  marriage  had  been  unfortunate  in 
every  way.  Sir  Roger  Norcott  had  accompanied 
his  regiment,  the  — th  Dragoons,  to  Ireland, 
where  some  violent  disturbances  in  the  south  had 
called  for  an  increase  of  military  force.  When 
the  riots  had  been  suppressed,  the  troops,  bro- 
ken up  into  small  detachments,  were  quartered 
through  the  counties,  as  opportunity  and  conven- 
ience served ; Norco tt’s  troop — for  he  was  a cap- 
tain— being  stationed  in  that  very  miserable  and 
poverty-stricken  town  called  Macroom.  Here 
the  dashing  soldier,  who  for  years  had  been  a 
Guardsman,  mixing  in  all  the  gayeties  of  a Lon- 
don life,  passed  days  and  weeks  of  dreary  de- 
spondency. His  two  subs,  who  happened  to  be 
sons  of  men  in  trade,  he  treated  with  a cold  and 
distant  politeness,  but  never  entered  into  their 


WITH  MY  MOTHER. 


projects  nor  accepted  their  companionship ; and 
though  they  messed  together  each  day,  no  other 
intimacy  passed  between  them  than  the  courte- 
sies of  the  table. 

It  chanced  that  while  thus  hipped,  and  out  of 
sorts,  sick  of  the  place  and  the  sendee  that  had 
condemned  him  to  it,  he  made  acquaintance  with 
a watchmaker  when  paying  for  some  slight  serv- 
ice, and  subsequently  with  his  daughter,  a very 
pretty,  modest-looking,  gentle  girl  of  eighteen. 


The  utter  vacuity  of  his  life,  the  tiresome  hours 
of  barrack-room  solitude,  the  want  of  some  one 
to  talk  to  him,  but,  still  more,  of  some  one  to 
listen— for  he  liked  to  talk,  and  talked  almost 
well — led  him  to  pass  more  than  half  his  days 
and  all  his  evenings  at  their  house.  Nor  wras  the 
fact  that  his  visits  had  become  a sort  of  town- 
scandal  without  its  charm  for  a man  who  actu- 
ally pined  for  a sensation,  even  though  painful ; 
and  there  was,  too,  an  impertinence  that,  while 
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during  the  trial,  so  subversive  of  every  feeling 
that  pertains  to  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and 
so  certain  to  work  injuriously  on  the  character  of 
the  child  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  that  the 
judge  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  arrest  the 
proceedings  and  refer  the  case  to  arbitration ; but 
Sir  Roger  would  not  agree  to  this.  Ho  was  once 
tnore  in  his  element,  he  was  before  the  world — 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  him, 'fend  better  than 
all,  in  attack  and  reprobation.  He  had  de- 
manded to  be  put  on  the  table  as  a witness,  and 
they  who  saw,  it  is  said,  never  forgot  the  insolent 
defiance  of  public  opinion  that  he  on  that  day  dis- 
played ; how  boldly  he  paraded  opinions  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  how 
openly  he  avowed  his  principle  of  education  to  be 
— to  strip  off  from  youth  every  delusion  as  to  the 
existence  of  truth  and  honor  in  life,  and  to  teach 
a child,  from  his  earliest  years,  that  trickery  and 
falsehood  were  the  daily  weapons  of  mankind, 
and  that  he  who  would  not  consent  to  be  the 
dupe  of  his  fellow-men  must  be  their  despot  and 
their  persecutor.  If  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
outraging  the  feelings  of  all  in  court,  and  insult- 
ing every  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum,  he  paid 
heavily  for  the  brief  triumph.  The  judge  deliv- 
ered a most  stern  denunciation  of  his  doctrines, 
and  declared  that  no  case  had  ever  come  before 
the  court  where  so  little  hesitation  existed  as  to 
the  judgment  to  be  pronounced.  The  sentence 
was,  that  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  the  child  was 
to  be  confided  to  the  mother’s  charge,  after  which 
period  the  court  would,  on  application,  deliberate 
and  determine  on  the  future  guardianship. 

“Will  you  leave  me,  Owen?”  asked  the 
father,  and  his  lips  trembled  and  his  cheek 
blanched  as  he  uttered  the  words.  The  boy 
sprang  into  his  arms  and  kissed  him  wildly  and 
passionately ; and  the  two  clung  to  each  other  in 
close  embrace,  and  their  mingled  sobs  echoed 
through  the  now  silent  court.  “You  see,  my 
lord,  you  see — ” cried  the  father ; hut  the  boy’s 
struggles  were  choking  him,  and  with  his  own 
emotions  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue.  His 
sufferings  were  now  real,  and  a murmur  ran 
through  the  court  that  showed  how  public  feeling 
wTas  trembling  in  the  balance.  The  bustle  of  a 
new  cause  that  was  coming  on  soon  closed  the 
scene.  The  child  was  handed  over  to  an  officer 
of  the  court,  while  the  mother’s  friends  concerted 
together,  and  all  was  over. 

Over  as  regarded  the  first  act  of  a life-long 
drama ; and  ere  the  curtain  rises,  it  only  remains 
to  say  that  the  cause  which  that  day  decided  was 
mine,  and  that  I,  who  write  this,  was  the  boy 
ul)igby  Norcott.” 

CHAPTER  H. 

WITH  MT  MOTHER. 

Mr  mother  lived  in  a little  cottage  at  a place 
Called  the  Green  Lanes,  about  three  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  name  was  happily  given,  for  on 
every  side  there  wrere  narrow  roads  overshadowed 
by  leafy  trees,  which  met  above  and  gave  only 
glimpses  of  sky  and  cloud  through  their  feathery 
foliage.  The  close  hedgerows  of  white  or  pink 
thorn  limited  the  view  on  either  side,  and  im- 
parted a something  of  gloom  to  a spot  whose 
silence  was  rarely  broken,  for  it  was  not  a rich 
man’s  neighborhood.  They  who  frequented  it 
were  persons  of  small  fortune,  retired  subalterns 
in  the  army,  or  clerks  in  public  offices,  and  such 
like  petty  respectabilities  who  preferred  to  herd 
together  and  make  no  contrasts  of  their  means 
with  larger,  greater  incomes. 

Among  the  sensations  I shall  never  forget,  and 
which  while  I write  are  as  fresh  as  the  moment  I 
first  felt  them — were  my  feelings  when  the  car 
stopped  opposite  a low  wicket,  aud  Mr.  M‘Bride, 
the  attorney,  helped  me  down  and  said,  “This 
is  your  home,  Digby ; your  mother  lives  here.  ” 
The  next  moment  a pale  but  very  handsome 
young  woman  came  rushing  down  the  little  path 
and  clasped  me  in  her  arms.  She  had  dropped 
on  her  knees  to  bring  her  face  to  mine,  and  she 
kissed  me  madly  and  wildly,  so  that  my  cap  fell 
off.  “See  how  my  frill  is  all  rumpled !”  said  I, 
unused  as  I was  to  such  disconcerting  warmth, 
and  caring  far  more  for  my  smart  appearance 
than  for  demonstrations  of  affection.  “ Oh,  dar- 
ling, never  mind  it,”  sobbed  she.  “You  shall 
have  another  and  a nicer.  I will  make  it  myself, 
for  my  own  boy — for  you  are  mine,  Digby.  You 
are  mine,  dearest,  ain’t  you  ?” 

“ I am  papa’s  boy,”  said  I,  doggedly. 

“ But  you  will  love  mamma,  too,  Digby,  won’t 
you  ? — poor  mamma,  that  has  no  one  to  love  her, 
or  care  for  her,  if  you  do  not ; and  who  will  so 
love  you  ic  return,  and  do  every  thing  for  you — 
every  thing  to  make  you  happy — happy  and  good, 
Digby.” 

“ Then  let  us  go  back  to  Earls  Court.  It’s  far 
prettier  than  this,  and  there  are  great  lions  over 
the  gateway,  and  wide  steps  up  to  the  door.  I 
don’t  like  this.  It  looks  so  dark  and  dreary — it 
makes  me  cry.”  And  to  prove  it,  I burst  out 
into  a full  torrent  of  weeping,  and  my  mother 
hung  over  me  and  sobbed  too ; and  long  after  the 
car  had  driven  away  we  sat  there  on  the  grass  weep- 
ing bitterly  together,  though  there  was  no  con- 
cert in  our  sorrow  nor  any  soul  to  our  grief. 

That  whole  afternoon  was  passed  in  attempts 
to  comfort  and  caress  me  by  my  mother,  and  in 
petulant  demands  on  my  part  for  this  or  that 
luxury  I had  left  behind  me.  I wanted  my  nice 
bed  with  the  pink  curtains,  and  my  little  tool- 
case.  I wanted  my  little  punt,  my  pony,  my 
fishing-rod.  I wanted  the  obsequious  servants, 
who  ran  at  my  bidding,  and  whose  respectful 
manner  was  a homage  I loved  to  exact.  Not 
one  of  these  was  forthcoming,  and  how  could  I 
believe  her  who  soothingly  told  me  that  her  love 
would  replace  them,  and  that  her  heart’s  affec- 
tion would  soon  be  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  toys 
and  all  the  glittering  presents  that  littered  my 
room.  “But  I want  my  pony,”  I cried;  “I 
want  my  little  dog  Fan,  and  I want  to  sit  beside 
papa,  and  see  h|njijdrj^  and  he  lets 


me  whip  them  too,  and  you  won’t."  And  so  I 
cried  hysterically  again,  and  in  these  fretful  par- 
oxysms I passed  my  evening. 

The  first  week  of  my  life  there  was  to  me — it 
still  is  to  me — like  a dream — a sad,  monotonous 
dream.  Repulsed  in  every  form,  my  mother 
still  persisted  in  trying  to  amuse  or  interest  me, 
and  I either  sat  in  moody  silence,  refusing  all 
attention,  or  went  off  into  passionate  grief,  sob- 
bing as  if  my  heart  would  break.  “ Let  him  cry 
his  fill,”  said  old  Biddy,  the  maid.  “Let  him 
cry  his  fill,  and  it  will  do  him  good.”  And  I 
could  have  killed  her  on  the  spot  as  she  said  it 

If  Biddy  Cassidy  really  opined  that  a hearty 
fit  of  crying  would  have  been  a good  alterative 
for  me,  she  ought  not  to  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion in  my  presence,  for  there  was  that  much  of 
my  father  in  me  that  quickly  suggested  resist- 
ance, and  I at  once  resolved  that  no  matter  what 
it  might  cost  me,  or  by  what  other  means  I might 
find  a vent  for  my  grief,  I’d  cry  no  more.  All 
my  poor  mother’s  caresses,  all  her  tenderness, 
and  all  her  watchful  care  never  acted  on  my  char- 
acter with  half  the  force  or  one-tenth  of  the  ra- 
pidity that  did  this  old  hag’s  attempt  to  thwart 
and  oppose  me.  Her  system  was,  by  a contin- 
ual comparison  between  my  present  fife  and  my 
past,  to  show  how  much  better  off  I was  now 
than  in  my  former  high  estate,  and  by  a travesty 
of  all  I had  been  used  to,  to  pretend  that  any 
like  complaint  from  me  would  be  sheer  ingrati- 
tude. “ Here’s  the  pony,  darlin’,  waitin’  for  you 
to  ride  him,”  she  would  say,  as  she  would  lay  an 
old  walking-stick  beside  my  door;  and  though 
the  blood  would  rush  to  my  head  at  the  insult, 
and  something  very  nigh  choking  rise  to  my 
throat,  I would  master  my  passion,  and  make  no 
reply.  This  demeanor  was  set  down  to  sulki- 
ness, and  Biddy  warmly  entreated  my  mother  to 
suppress  the  temper  it  indicated,  and,  as  she 
mildly  suggested,  “Cut  it  out  of  me  when  I was 
young” — a counsel,  I must  own,  she  did  not  follow. 

Too  straitened  in  her  means  to  keep  a govern- 
ess for  me,  and  unwilling  to  send  me  to  a school, 
my  mother  became  my  teacher  herself ; and,  not 
having  had  any  but  the  very  commonest  educa- 
tion, she  was  obliged  to  acquire  in  advance  what 
she  desired  to  impart.  Many  a night  would  she 
pore  over  the  Latin  Grammar  that  she  might  be 
even  one  stage  before  me  on  the  morning.  Over 
and  over  did  she  get  up  the  bit  of  geography  that 
was  to  test  my  knowledge  the  next  day ; and  in 
this  way,  while  leading  me  on,  she  acquired,  al- 
most without  being  aware  of  it,  a considerable 
amount  of  information.  Her  faculties  were  above 
the  common,  and  her  zeal  could  not  be  surpass- 
ed ; so  that,  while  I was  stumbling  and  blunder- 
ing over  Swaine's  Sentences,  she  had  read  all 
Sallust’s  Catiline,  and  most  of  the  Odes  of  Hor- 
ace ; and  long  before  I had  mastered  my  Ger- 
man declensions,  she  was  reading  Grimm’s  Sto- 
ries and  Auerbach’s  Village  Sketches.  Year 
after  year  went  over  quietly,  uneventfully.  I had 
long  ceased  to  remember  my  former  life  of  splen- 
dor, or,  if  it  recurred  to  me,  it  came  with  no 
more  of  reality  than  the  events  of  a dream.  One 
day,  indeed — I shall  never  forget  it — the  past  re- 
vealed itself  before  me  with  the  vivid  distinct- 
ness of  a picture,  and  I shame  to  say,  rendered 
me  unhappy  and  discontented  for  several  days 
after.  I was  returning  one  afternoon  from  a fa- 
vorite haunt,  where  I used  to  spend  hours — the 
old  church-yard  of  Kellester,  a long-unused  cem 
etery,  with  a ruined  church  beside  it — when  four 
spanking  chestnuts  came  to  the  foot  of  the  lit- 
tle rise  on  which  the  ruin  stood,  and  the  serv- 
ants jumping  down,  undid  the  bearing-reins,  to 
breathe  the  cattle  up  the  ascent.  It  was  my  fa- 
ther was  on  the  box,  and  as  he  skillfully  brushed 
the  flies  from  his  horses  with  his  whip,  gently 
soothing  the  hot  mettled  creatures  with  his  voice, 

I bethought  me  of  the  proud  time  when  I sat  be- 
side him,  and  when  he  talked  to  me  of  the  dif- 
ferent tempers  of  each  horse  in  the  team,  in- 
stilling into  me  that  interest  and  that  love  for 
them,  as  thinking,  sentient  creatures,  which  gives 
the  horse  a distinct  character  to  all  who  have 
learned  thus  to  think  of  him  from  childhood. 
He  never  looked  at  me  as  he  passed.  How 
should  he  recognize  the  little  boy  in  the  gray 
linen  blouse  he  was  wont  to  see  in  black  velvet, 
with  silver  buttons  ? Perhaps  I was  not  sorry 
he  did  not  know  me.  Perhaps  I felt  it  easier  to 
fight  my  own  shame  alone  than  if  it  had  been 
confessed  and  witnessed.  At  all  events  the  sight 
sent  me  home  sad  and  depressed,  no  longer  able 
to  take  pleasure  in  my  usual  pursuits,  and  turning 
from  my  toys  and  books  with  actual  aversion. 

Remembering  how  all  mention  of  my  father 
used  to  affect  my  mother  long  ago,  seeing  how 
painfully  his  mere  name  acted  upon  her,  I for- 
bore to  speak  of  this  incident,  and  buried  it  in 
my  heart,  to  think  and  ruminate  over  when  alone. 

Time  went  on  and  on  till  1 wanted  but  a few 
months  of  twelve,  and  my  lessons  were  all  but 
dropped,  as  my  mother’s  mornings  were  passed 
either  in  letter-writing  or  in  interviews  with  her 
lawyer.  It  was  on  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these 
councils  that  Mr.  M ‘Bride  led  me  into  the  gar- 
den, and  seating  me  beside  him  on  a bench, 
said,  “I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Digby; 
and  I don’t  know  that  I’d  venture  to  say  it,  if  I 
had  not  seen  that  you  are  a thoughtful  boy,  and 
an  affectionate  son  of  the  best  mother  that  ever 
lived.  You  are  old  enough,  besides,  to  have  a 
right  to  know  something  about  yourself  and  your 
future  prospects,  and  it  is  for  that  I have  come 
out  to-day.  ” And  with  this  brief  preface  he  told 
me  the  whole  stoiy  of  my  father’s  and  mother’s 
marriage  and  separation ; and  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  I had  been  taken  from  one  to  live  with 
the  other ; and  how  the  time  was  now  drawing 
nigh — it  wanted  but  two  months  and  ten  days — 
when  I should  be  once  more  under  my  father’s 
guidance,  and  totally  removed  from  theinfluence 
of  that  mother  who  loved  me  so  dearly. 

“ We  might  fight  the  matter  in  the  courts,  it 
is  true,”  said  he.  “There  are  circumstances 
which  might  weigh  with  a judge  whether  he’d  i 


remove  you  from  a position  of  safety  and  advant- 
age to  one  of  danger  and  difficulty ; but  it  would 
be  the  fight  of  a weak  purse  against  a strong 
one,  not  to  say  that  it  would  also  be  the  struggle 
of  a poor  mother’s  heart  against  the  law  of  the 
land ; and  I have  at  last  persuaded  her  it  would 
be  wiser  and  safer  not  to  embitter  the  relations 
with  your  father — to  submit  to  the  inevitable ; 
and  not  improbably  you  may  be  permitted  to  see 
her  from  time  to  time,  and,  at  all  events,  to 
write  to  her.”  It  took  a long  time  for  him  to  go 
through  what  I have  so  briefly  set  down  here ; 
for  there  were  many  pros  and  cons,  and  he  omit- 
ted none  of  them ; and  while  he  studiously  ab- 
stained from  applying  to  my  father  any  expres- 
sion of  censure  or  reprobation,  he  could  not 
conceal  from  me  that  he  regarded  him  as  a very 
cold-hearted  unfeeling  man,  from  whom  little 
kindness  could  be  expected,  and  to  whom  en- 
treaty or  petition  would  be  lost  time.  I will  not 
dwell  on  the  impression  this  revelation  produced 
on  me,  nor  will  I linger  on  the  time  that  followed 
on  it — the  very  saddest  of  my  life.  Our  lessons 
were  stopped — all  the  occupations  that  once  filled 
the  day  ceased — a mournful  silence  fell  upon  us, 
as  though  there  was  a death  in  the  house ; and 
there  was,  indeed,  the  death  of  that  peaceful  ex- 
istence in  which  we  had  glided  along  for  years, 
and  we  sat  grieving  over  a time  that  was  to  re- 
turn no  more.  My  mother  tried  to  employ  her- 
self in  setting  my  clothes  in  order,  getting  my 
books  decently  bound,  and  enabling  me  in  every 
way  to  make  a respectable  appearance  in  that 
new  life  I was  about  to  enter  on ; but  her  grief 
usually  overcame  her  in  these  attempts,  and  she 
would  hang  in  tears  over  the  little  trunk  that 
recalled  every  memory  she  was  so  soon  to  regard 
as  the  last  traces  of  her  child.  Biddy,  who  had 
long,  for  years  back,  ceased  to  torment  or  annoy 
me,  came  back  with  an  arrear  of  bitterness  to 
her  mockeries  and  sneers.  “ I was  going  to  be 
a lord,  and  I’d  not  know  the  mother  that  nursed 
me  if  I saw  her  in  the  street ! Fine  clothes  and 
fine  treatment  was  more  to  me  than  love  and 
affection ; signs  on  it,  I was  turning  my  back  on 
my  own  mother,  and  going  to  five  with  the 
blackguard — she  didn’t  mince  the  word — that 
left  her  to  starve.”  These  neatly  turned  com- 
pliments met  me  at  every  moment,  and  by  good 
fortune  served  to  arm  me  with  a sort  of  indig- 
nant courage  that  carried  me  well  through  all 
my  perils. 

To  spare  ray  poor  mother  the  pain  of  parting, 
Mr.  M‘Bride — 1 can  not  say  how  judiciously — 
contrived  that  I should  be  taken  out  for  a drive 
and  put  on  board  the  packet  bound  for  Holyhead, 
under  the  charge  of  a courier,  whom  my  father 
had  sent  to  fetch  me,  to  Brussels,  where  he  was 
then  living.  Of  how  I left  Ireland,  and  jour- 
neyed on  afterward,  I know  nothing ; it  was  all 
confusion  and  turmoil.  The  frequent  changes 
from  place  to  place,  the  noise,  the  new  people, 
the  intense  haste  that  seemed  to  pervade  all  that 
went  on,  addled  me  to  that  degree  that  I had  few 
collected  thoughts  at  the  time,  and  no  memory 
of  them  afterward. 

From  certain  droppings  of  the  courier,  howev- 
er, and  his  heartily  expressed  joy  as  Brussels 
came  in  sight,  I gathered  that  I had  been  a very 
troublesome  charge,  and  refractory  to  the  very 
limit  of  actual  rebellion. 


A LITTLE  HALLUCINATION. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  mankind  will  ad- 
here to  delusions  long  after  they  have  been  de- 
tected and  exposed  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  great  analyst  of  human  weak- 
nesses, King  Solomon.  The  best  and  the  worst 
educated  people,  and  those  who  have  no  educa- 
tion at  all,  persist  in  remaining  hoodwinked,  and 
in  clinging,  against  the  evidence  of  trustworthy 
authorities,  and  almost  of  their  own  senses,  to  a 
whimsical  belief  in  entirely  fabulous  things.  The 
highly  immoral  notion  inculcated  in  the  remark 
lately  quoted  would  seem  to  be,  that  if  the  world 
chose  to  have  lies  told  them  the  liars  should  have 
thorough  impunity,  and  lying  be  recognized  as 
an  orthodox  institution.  But  this,  easy  philoso- 
phy fails  to  satisfy  persons  of  an  uncomfortably 
inquiring  temperament.  “ Lying,  ” says  Thomas 
Carlyle,  “is  not  permitted  by  the  Eternals;”  by 
which  he  means,  I apprehend,  that  the  success 
of  a falsehood  can  be  only  temporary ; and  that 
in  process  of  time  Truth  will  fully  vindicate  her- 
self, although  to  do  so  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  poor  thing  to  strip  herself  stark  naked.  I 
knew  two  brothers  once,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
incurably  addicted  to  saying  the  thing  that  was 
not,  while  the  other  was  scrupulously  truthful. 
Charley,  who  was  somewhat  of  a wag,  used  to 
declare  that  he  spent  at  least  four  hours  every 
morning  in  going  about  contradicting  the  fibs 
which  Jemmy  had  told  during  the  previous  day. 
But  not  all  of  us  can  spare  the  sixth  part  of  the 
day  for  6uch  labors ; and  not  all  of  us  care  about 
demolishing  the  Munchausenisms  which  our 
brother  has  related.  If  you  wish  to  get  along 
comfortably  in  this  world  it  is  best  to  allow  your 
brother,  and  your  sister  too — by  whom  I mean 
every  body — to  lie  themselves  black  in  the  face. 
So  long  as  they  refrain  from  forging  your  name, 
and  so  getting  you  into  auy  pecuniary  trouble, 
they  can’t  do  you  much  harm.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  man  thoroughly  to  disprove  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a thousand  falsehoods. 
For  each  lie  told  there  are  a number  of  listeners 
who  are  eager  to  believe  it,  and  who  consequent- 
ly do  believe  it,  however  strong  the  proof  may  be 
to  the  contrary.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  we  hear  of  very  few  persons  who  have 
ever  done  themselves  any  good  by  advocating  the 
truth  and  stigmatizing  error ; whereas  the  cata- 
logue of  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  direst 
scrapes  through  those  means  is  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible. Socrates  and  Galileo,  Savonarola  and 
John  Huss,  Solomon  de  Caux  and  Daniel  Defoe, 
devoted  the  major  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  up- 


holding of  what  they  deemed  to  be  true.  You 
remember  the  nature  of  their  reward  : the  hem- 
lock bowl  and  the  Inquisition  dungeon ; the 
stake,  the  mad-house,  and  the  pillory. 


A LAY  OF  THE  SPANISH 
REVOLUTION. 

A lay!  A lay!  A trumpet  lay! 

A glad  and  a glorious  strain! 

For  a nation  free,  and  a victory 
For  the  good  old  cause  again! 

It  was  at  merry  Michaelmas, 

When  the  vintage  time  comes  round, 

And  pomegranate  and  olive  ripe 
Smile  o’er  the  Spanish  ground; 

A cry  went  up  o’er  all  the  land, 

Like  the  roar  of  the  surging  sea, 

And  ’twas  “Dow-n  with  the  Bourbons!  Down 
for  aye! 

With  the  Bourbon  tyranny! 

“Too  long!  Too  long  they’ve  tortured  us 
Beneath  their  ruthless  yoke, 

And  flayed  our  flesh  and  drained  our  blood 
Till  our  heart-strings  nearly  broke. 

Now  we,  who’ve  borne  all  this  too  long — 

A cause  of  shame  to  men — 

Shall  vindicate  Spain’s  ancient  name, 

And  Spaniards  be  again! 

“Well  take  our  stand  for  that  old  laud 
Th’  Hidalgo  sires  that  bore, 

The  glorious  land  of  the  knightly  west, 

The  land  of  the  Campador! 

Whose  iron  infantiy  unchecked 
Marched  Europe  through  and  through, 
Taught  haughty  Italy  to  yield, 

And  France  aud  Holland  too. 

“Who  won  the  new  world  of  the  wrest 
In  conquest  stem  and  fleet; 

And  sat  enthroned  on  the  Andes’  crest 
With  two  oceans  at  her  feet! 

What  though  that  mighty  empire’s  gone, 

On  whiefi  the  sun  ne’er  set, 

His  orb  shall  rise  once  more  to  crown 
Our  new-born  glories  yet!” 

Thus  sang  the  Spanish  nation  all, 

O’er  their  hills  and  valleys  far, 

From  Malaga  to  Santanddr, 

From  Cadiz  to  Navarre; 

From  the  Douro  to  Gibraltar’s  Rock, 

From  Gerona  to  the  Ocean, 

All  Spain  rang  out  with  song  and  shout — 
Rang  out  in  glad  commotion! 

Oh,  came  you  by  the  bridge  of  doom 
That  spaus  the  southern  river? 

Saw  you  the  Bourbon’s  farewell  fight 
On  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir? 

Or  have  you  been  at  Santander, 

In  the  stubborn  north  far  down, 

Where  the  streets  ran  o’er  with  the  people’s  gore, 
Till  at  last  they  held  their  own  ? 

Saw  you  Madrid’s  gay  banners  wave? 

Saw  you  her  heroes  enter? 

Felt  you  the  throb,  at  the  Puerto  del  Sol, 

Of  the  nation’s  heart  and  centre? 

Viva!  for  Prim,  for  the  warrior  grim, 

And  brown  as  a bronzed  gitano! 

Viva!  to  the  sky  mounts  the  welcoming  ciy, 
For  the  victor  chief  Serrano! 

And  where  is  she,  while  her  race’s  doom 
Is  proclaimed  by  all  her  people 
’Mid  beating  drums  and  ringing  bells 
From  every  tower  and  steeple? 

Lo!  where  on  Biscay’s  rock  she  stands, 
Forlorn,  above  the  Ocean, 

Whose  stormy  billows  rudely  mock 
Her  rage  and  wild  emotion! 

Her  sceptre  now  a broken  reed, 

And  crushed  her  royal  crown, 

Not  a champion  left  on  Spanish  ground, 

Not  a rood  to  call  her  own! 

And  he  who  in  Spain’s  bleeding  rights 
Had  dyed  his  hands  deep  red — 

Bravo  in  name,  in  nature  too — 

Her  Liberticide  is  fled! 

A train!  A train!  Down  the  line  amain! 

A fast  and  a farewell  train! 

Oh,  take  her  away  to  the  Frenchman’s  land, 
Or  any  land  but  Spain! 

Away!  Away!  ’Twas  the  last  sad  ray 
Of  the  Bourbon  sun  now  set — 

A race  who  wisdom  ne’er  could  learn, 

And  folly  ne’er  forget! 

Awakened  Europe  hails  the  star 
New  risen  o’er  the  gloom, 

Th’  Iberian  star  of  Peace  and  Hope, 

Above  th’  oppressor’s  tomb. 

In  its  pure  light  the  words  are  writ, 

The  noble  lesson’s  given, 

Let  Freedom  do  her  own  good  work. 

And  vengeance  leave  to  Heaven! 

A lay!  A lay!  A trumpet  lay! 

A glad  and  a glorious  strain! 

For  a nation  free,  aud  a victory 
For  the  good  old  cause  again! 


TRAPPING  WILD  TURKEYS. 

A WILP  turkey  trap  is  a simple  contrivance, 
only  requiring  a few  poles,  laid  together  like  a 
small  log-house,  with  plenty-  of  wide  chinks,  the 
roof  composed  of  logs  just  too  heavy  for  the  tur- 
keys to  push  through.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
is  a hole  to  which  a passage  leads  from  the  out- 
side. Along  this  corn,  acorns,  and  nuts  arc 
strewn,  to  lead  the  turkeys  on.  Once  in  the 
house  they  never  think  of  descending  again  to 
get  out  by  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
but  waste  their  efforts  in  attempts  to  push 
through  the  chinks  left  in  the  logs  till  the  pro- 
prietor visits  the  establishment  to  go  through 
their  necks- 
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THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

We  give  illustrations  on  page  765  of  the 
earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  October  21— the 
severest  that  ever  occurred  in  that  city.  The 
shock  was  sudden  and  terrible  in  its  effects.  It 
was  early  in  the  morning,  just  before  eight  o’clock, 
as  the  people  of  the  city  were  about  to  resume 
their  daily  occupations.  Probably  no  other  event 
is  so  calculated  to  create  a panic  as  an  earth- 
quake. There  is  first  the  surprise,  and  then  the 
attempt  at  flight— a flight  which  is,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  objectless  and  hopeless.  Dan- 
ger appalls,  but  with  it  there  is  offered  no  means 
of  possible  escape ; the  exercise  of  human  power 
or  of  human  thought  are  alike  unavailing. 

The  San  Francisco  Morning  Chronicle  pub- 
lished the  following  account  of  the  earthquake 
just  one  week  after  the  occurrence : 

At  six  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  inst.,  our  city  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
the  severest  by  far  that  was  ever  experienced  here. 
The  shock  commenced  by  a slight  tremor,  then  an  un- 
dulating motion  followed,  gentle  at  first,  but  increas- 
ing in  violence  until  the  earth  seemed  rapidly  jerked 
hack  and  forth,  and  ending  with  a sharp,  twist  violent 
enough  to  almost  throw  men  from  their  feet.  This 
motion  lasted  during  a period  of  time  that  is  variously 
estimated  from  42  to  46  seconds.  During  its  contin- 
uance the  ground  swelled  and  rolled  like  the  heaving 
of  the  ocean ; billows  could  be  seen  coming  over  the 
land,  shaking  and  toppling  the  buildings  in  their 
course,  raising  them  to  the  crest  of  the  rollers,  and,  as 
the  wave  passed  on,  settling  them  in  their  former  po- 
sitions. A gentleman  who  was  driving  on  the  Ocean 
House  road  at  the  time  was  surprised  at  the  singular 
action  of  his  horse.  The  animal  snorted,  pricked  up 
his  ears,  and  was  seized  with  a trembling  as  if  in  great 
fear.  Upon  looking  ahead  on  the  road  ne  could  see  a 
wave  as  if  on  the  ocean,  making  its  way  rapidly  to- 
ward the  city,  with  smaller  waves  following  in  its  rear. 
In  many  portions  of  the  city  the  ground  settled,  and 
in  other  places  it  opened  for  some  distance.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  populace  was  one  of  extreme  fear.  People 
rushed  from  their  dwellings  into  the  streets,  some  of 
them  jumping  from  their  beds  and  running  out  in  their 
night-clothes,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  streets  were 
filled  with  frightened  people.  Many  of  them  ran  to 
the  public  squares,  others  sought  the  water  front  to 
embark  upon  some  sailing  craft,  deeming  it  safer  on 
the  water,  and  many  gained  the  centre  or  the  streets, 
and  stood  there  to  avoid  the  falling  of  buildings, 
which  they  feared  must  immediately  follow.  On  the 
solid  ground  and  in  the  suburbs,  however,  the  panic 
soon  subsided  in  a measure,  and  people  returned  to 
their  dwellings,  but  gathered  together  such  articles 
of  apparel  as  were  deemed  necessary  for  immediate 
use,  ready  to  run  again  upon  a repetition  of  the  shock, 
boon  the  tidings  came  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  city  that  buildings  had  been  destroyed,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  exaggerated  stories  were 
set  afloat  to  the  effect  that  hundreds  of  people  had 
been  killed.  At  10.35  a.m.  a second  shock  occurred, 
hut  not  equal  in  severity  or  duration  to  the  first,  and 
at  11.20  a.m.  another,  still  lighter,  while  throughout 
the  day  there  were  frequent  slight  shocks  and  tremors, 
some  of  them  barely  perceptible,  but  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  they  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  fears  of  the  people  from  being  allayed. 
Then  came  the  news  from  Haywood,  San  Leandro, 
and  other  suburban  towns,  all  of  which  had  experi- 
enced the  earthquake  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  last-named  towns  it  appears  to  have 
spent  its  force.  The  lower  portion  of  the  city  was  ter- 
ribly racked  and  shattered.  Many  of  the  buildings 
were  completely  destroyed;  the  walls  were  cracked 
and  broken  from  top  to  bottom,  and  are  now  held  up 
by  shoring  of  heavy  timbers.  Throughout  Battery, 
Suusome,  Sacramento,  Commercial,  Clay, Washington, 
and  California  streets  a large  uumber  of  the  buildings 
are  prevented  from  falling  in  this  manner.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  bordering  on  Mission  Bay, 
on  what  was  formerly  the  marshes,  the  ground  sunk 
in  several  places  from  a few  inches  to  a depth  of  four 
feet.  At  the  corner  of  Folsom  and  Fourteenth  streets 
the  ground  cracked  a distance  of  forty  feet,  leaving  a 
fissure  about  two  inches  wide,  and  similar  openings 
were  made  in  Fremont,  Pine,  and  other  streets.  At 
M'Donald's  Mill,  on  Market  Street,  the  ground  sank 
in  the  rear  and  opened,  letting  down  the  rear  wall 
some  eight  feet.  Similar  openings  were  made  among 
the  foundries  on  First  and  Fremont  streets,  the  fis- 
sures emitting  water  and  sand.  On  Clay  Street,  below 
Battery,  the  ground  settled  about  two  feet,  letting 
down  the  front  wall  of  the  Railroad  House  and  adjoin- 
ing buildings,  and  breaking  the  Railroad  House  com- 
pletely in  two.  On  California  Street,  below  Sansome, 
the  ground  appears  to  have  sunk  in  some  places,  and 
raised  in  others,  smashing  several  buildings  to  atoms. 
The  centre  of  Pine  Street,  below  Sansome,  appears  to 
have  been  forced  up  a foot,  and  left  a crack  in  the 
pavement,  while  the  sidewalk  settled  several  inches. 
The  earth  is  cracked  all  around  the  gas-works,  comer 
of  First  and  Howard  streets.  On  the  water  of  the  bay 
people  on  shipboard  describe  the  sensation  as  of  a ves- 
sel striking  and  grinding  heavily  upon  the  rocks, 
while  the  vessel’s  timbers  snook  like  reeds  in  the  wind. 
At  the  Vulcan  Iron-Works,  on  First  Street,  the  ground 
opened,  and  a volume  of  water  spouted  up  to  a height 
of  nearly  three  feet,  and  fissures  were  plainly  visible 
six  inches  in  width.  At  Oakland  the  shock  was  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a heavy  rumbling,  as  of  distant 
artillery.  From  the  accounts  thus  far  received  the 
earthquake  appears  to  have  commenced  on  the  coast 
about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco, 
traveled  southeasterly,  gathering  strength  until  it 
spent  the  roost  of  its  force  in  San  Francisco  and  across 
the  bay  for  a distance  of  ten  iniles?  and  then  to  have 
scattered  its  forces  and  gradually  died  out. 

The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $300,000  to  $5,000,000. 
Four  persons  were  killed  and  a large  number 
were  wounded. 


is  to  serve  as  a ventilator.  In  the  two  doors  there  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  bronze,  requiring  in 
their  fitting  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  screws. 
The  door-posts  and  casements  are  plain  and  massive, 
and  the  soffit  is  open-work  decorated  with  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  rosettes  of  burnished  bronze. 

Letter-carriers  have  been  directed  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  to  wear  a uniform  while  on  duty.  The 
coat,  vest,  pantaloons,  and  cap  are  to  be  made  of  what 
is  technically  called  “blue-mixed  cadet  cloth."  A re- 
versible cape,  made  of  the  samp  material  on  one  side, 
and  of  gutta  percha  cloth  on  the  other,  is  also  to  be 
worn  when  needed.  We  learn,  moreover,  that  speci- 
mens of  a new  style  of  street  letter-box  are  now  being 
manufactured,  and  some  of  them  will  soon  be  put  up 
in  this  city.  They  will  be  arranged  to  receive  news- 
papers as  well  as  letters,  and  so  constructed  as  to  se- 
cure the  packages  from  any  unauthorized  investiga- 
tion. A dial-plate  on  each  box  is  arranged  to  signify 
the  hour  when  the  next  collection  will  be  made. 

Fatal  mistakes  by  druggists  are  becoming  altogether 
too  frequent.  The  wife  of  a Philadelphia  merchant 
recently  died  in  consequence  of  a sad  mistake.  She 
had  been  suffering  from  a nervous  disorder,  and  under 
the  advice  of  a physician  had  been  for  some  time  tak- 
ing asafatida  pills,  made  according  to  a prescription 
given  her  by  the  doctor.  She  sent  to  a drag-store  to 
have  the  prescription  renewed.  The  druggist  being 
absent,  the  pills  were  compounded  by  his  son.  The 
young  man  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  reading  the  ab- 
breviation of  asafeetida  for  atropia,  a narcotic  poison, 
and  this  he  put  in  the  pills  in  the  quantity  prescribed 
for  asafeetida.  The  poisonous  effects  of  this  were 
soon  shown  in  alarming  symptoms,  and  before  anti- 
dotes could  be  given  the  poison  had  done  its  work. 
She  died  after  severe  suffering. 

Professor  Doremus,  the  President  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  remarked  in  reference  to  the  opening 
of  a new  musical  season,  that  as  it  has  always  been  a 
primary  object  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  develop 
and  cultivate  a taste  for  the  highest  order  of  music, 
the  system  of  public  rehearsals  has  been  adopted, 
where  the  celebrated  works  of  the  greatest  composers 
could  be  studied.  Hence  there  will  be,  as  in  years 
past,  three  public  rehearsals  on  the  Friday  afternoons 
preceding  each  concert.  The  number  of  concerts  and 
rehearsals  has  been  increased,  without  a correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  price  of  tickets  to  associate  mem- 
bers, in  hopes  of  adding  greatly  to  this  list,  for  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  this  shall  become  a school  of 
classical  music,  attractive  to  professional  and  amateur 
musicians.  The  orchestra  consists  of  a hundred  per- 
formers, and  our  best  artists  have  promised  to  assist 
at  the  different  concerts. 

London  journals  are  cordially  warm  in  their  com- 
mendations of  Miss  Minnie  Hauck,  who  lately  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  popular 
Opera  “La  Sonnambula."  Her  voice  is  spokeu  of  as 
a pure  soprano,  light  and  flexible,  sweet  and  pene- 
trating. Her  reception  was  exceedingly  favorable, 
and  the  belief  was  expressed  that  she  will  become  au 
ornament  to  the  profession  she  has  chosen. 

Light-fingered  gentry,  in  all  countries,  understand 
how  to  turn  events  to  their  own  profit.  An  exiled 
Hidalgo  received  at  the  table  d’hote  of  a hotel  in 
Paris  a large  red-sealed  official  letter  stamped  with 
the  Madrid  post-mark.  The  interesting  refugee  opened 
the  missive  and  perused  it  rapidly,  with  astonishment 
and  delight.  Then  he  handed  the  letter  ronnd  the 
table.  “Dear  Alonzo,”  it  ran,  “come  back  imme- 
diately. Our  dear  country  has  need  of  all  her  sons. 
Your  estates  are  rendered  unto  you.  Fraternally, 
Prim."  The  table  d’hote  was  universal  in  its  felicita- 
tions. But  suddenly  the  exile’s  face  grew  sombre. 
Pressed  for  a reason  for  this  strange  melancholy,  he 
announced  that,  having  no  means  wherewith  to  travel 
to  Madrid,  he  should  be  forced  to  wait  a fortnight  at 
least  ere  he  could  once  more  behold  his  ancestral  tow- 
ers. Mine  host  promptly  placed  £20  at  Don  Alonzo’s 
disposal,  who  joyously  departed,  promising  to  return 
the  money  in  three  days,  and  with  a basket  of  his  own 
Andalusian  Xeres.  The  good  hotel-keeper  is  still  in 
vain  anticipation  of  the  wine  and  money. 

Miss  Georgians  M.  Craik— author  of  “ Mildred,"  an 
interesting  novel  recently  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers— is  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  Lillie 
Craik,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  professor  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Ireland. 
He  was  the  author  of  “Pursuit  of  Knowledge  Under 
Difficulties,”  a “ History  of  English  Literature,”  and 
other  works.  Miss  Craik  has  written  several  popular 
novels,  and  since  her  father’s  death,  with  praise- 
worthy independence  and  assiduity,  devotes  herself 
to  her  literary  work.  George  Lillie  Craik,  husband 
of  the  lady  so  well  known  as  Miss  Mulock,  is  sou  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Craik  of  Glasgow,  and  cousin  to  Miss 
Georgiana  Craik^ 

Few  fictitious  works  of  the  present  day  exhibit 
more  purity  of  sentiment  and  faithful  delineation  of 
character,  combined  with  plots  of  genuine  interest, 
than  those  of  Miss  Mulock.  Her  stories  teach  lessons 
for  everyday  life.  Evidently  she  does  not  believe  that 
the  “Girl  of  the  Period,”  as  represented  in  a certain 
English  Review,  is  a universal  character.  In  her 
latest  work,  “The  Woman’s  Kingdom”— which  has 
been  published  as  a serial  in  Harper's  Magazine,  and 
is  now  issued  in  book  form— she  thus  speaks  of 
“Edna:"  “And  there  came  before  her  a vision  of 
her  life  to  come— not  an  easy  one ; not  that  of  a wo- 
man who  slips  into  marriage  to ‘better  herself,’  as 
servants  say— to  attain  ease,  and  luxury,  and  position, 
and  all  the  benefits  which  ‘ a good  marriage’  is  sup- 
posed to  confer.  Hers  would  be  a life  in  which  every 
energy  would  be  tested,  every  power  put  to  use— which 
would  exact  unlimited  patience,  self-denial,  courage, 
strength ; the  life,  in  short,  of  a woman  who  does  not 
care  to  be  a man’s  toy  and  ornament,  but  desires, 
rather,  to  be  his  help-meet— supjflying  all  he  needs, 
as  he  supplies  all  she  needs,  teaching  her  through  the 
necessities  of  every  day  how  to  fulfill  the  perfect  law 
of  love— self-sacrifice." 

A neat  practical  joke  was  recently  played  upon  a 
rich  financier  of  Paris,  who  was  very  stingy  to  his 
wife.  One  day  a lady,  closely  veiled,  and  apparently 
very  anxious  not  to  be  recognized,  called  upon  him 
and  borrowed  a large  sum,  leaving  her  diamonds  as  a 
pledge.  He  was  chagrined  to  learn  afterward  that  it 
was  his  wife. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Dr.  Livingstone— which 
does  not  seem  so  very  recent,  when  we  consider  that 
the  letters  were  dated  December,  1867— was  that  he 
bad  been  living  for  three  months  with  friendly  Arabs, 
near  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  he  intended,  on  the 
close  of  a native  war,  to  explore  that  lake,  and  then 
return  to  Zanzibar  on  his  way  home.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  traveler’s  last  journey  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  source  of  the 
Nile  was  not  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  The  supposition  was,  that  the  great  Albert 
Lake  and  Tanganyika  were  either  one  sheet  of  water, 
or  connected  by  a large  river,  and  it  was  also  pre- 
sumed that  the  sources  of  Tanganyika  might  exteud 
indefinitely  to  the  west  or  southwest  It  now  appears 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  crossed  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  the 
Cazembe  country,  and  that  he  there  found  a large 
lake  already  marked  on  some  of  the  old  maps.  He 
seems  to  have  made  a considerable  stay  there,  and  . 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tms  little  town  of  Chicopee,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  has  the  honor  of  having  cast  the  magniticeut 
bronze  doors  for  the  east  wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. Several  years  ago  Congress  intrusted  the  de- 
sign of  the  work  to  the  artist  Crawford ; but  he  died 
before  the  models  were  completed,  and  the  business 
was  intrusted  to  his  pupil,  Reinhart.  The  plaster 
models  were  sent  to  the  celebrated  foundry  at  Munich, 
and  all  details  for  casting  were  satisfactorily  arranged, 
when,  in  consequence  of  our  civil  war,  the  Bavarian 
establishment,  distrusting  our  resources,  refused  to 
fulfill  the  contract,  unless  the  payment  money  should 
first  be  deposited  in  gold  at  London.  Congress  prompt- 
ly ordered  the  return  of  the  models,  and  committed  the 
execution  of  the  work  to  the  Messrs.  Ames,  of  Chico- 
pee. Unfortunately— whether  by  carelessness  or  de- 
sign, does  not  appear— the  models  were  so  miserably 
packed  that  one  of  the  panels,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  be  in  thirty  pieces ; but  by  patience  and  per- 
severance the  fragments  were  patched.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  doors  is  about  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Several  battle  and  other  historical  scenes,  as  well  as 
emblematic  types  of  Peace  and  War,  are  represented 
on  the  various  panels.  The  doors  are  each  three  feet 
and  three  inches  in  width,  by  fohrteen  feet  in  height, 
and  each  divided  into  five  panels,  the  upper  one  being 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  ornamented  with  a laurel- 
wreath  encircling  a star.  This  is  an  open  panel,  and 
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to  have  been  very  hospitably  entertained.  When  de- 
tails arrive,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  Tangan- 
yika is  only  one  of  a number  of  connected  lakes,  run- 
ning to  the  southwest.  It  is  still  a matter  of  specula- 
tion when  Dr.  Livingstone  will  return  to  England. 

Toronto  has  received  a second  consignment  of  serv- 
ant girls  from  England.  They  came,  as  before,  under 
the  personal  care  of  Miss  Rye,  whose  kindness  to  her 
protiges  is  undoubted.  The  girls,  on  their  arrival, 
looked  clean  and  healthy ; they  are  in  general  young, 
and  modest  in  demeanor.  Seventy-three  landed  at 
Toronto,  about  twenty  having  found  places  at  various 
points  on  the  route.  Miss  Rye  appears  to  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  those  who  have  emigrated  under 
her  supervision. 

The  Freedmen’s  Bureau  expires  by  Congressional 
limitation  at  the  Close  of  this  year.  According  to  the 
annual  report  made  by  General  Howard,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  of  continuing  it  longer.  The  school  ex- 
penditures during  the  past  year  were  $2,000,000,  of 
w'hich  the  freedmen  paid  $360,000 ; Northern  benevo- 
lent societies  $700,000 ; the  Bureau  $040,000.  The  Bu- 
reau will  have  surplus  funds  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional work  without  fhrther  appropriations. 

In  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
3,  a low-seated  buggy  was  driven  to  the  polls  by  a 
beautiful  young  lady.  By  her  side  was  seated  Dea- 
con Gilbert,  who  is  upward  of  one  hundred  years  old. 
lie  cast  hie  first  Presidential  vote  in  1788,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  George  Washington,  and  has  voted 
at  every  Presidential  election  since  that  year.  The 
young  lady  assisted  the  centenarian  and  patriot  to 
alight,  and,  placing  her  arm  in  his,  accompanied  him 
to  the  polls.  lie  handed  an  open  straight  Republican 
ticket  to  the  judges.  As  he  did  so  the  by-standers 
broke  into  cheers,  which  did  not  cease  until  three 
times  three  had  been  given  for  the  aged  Republican, 
followed  by  three  more  for  the  young  lady  who  had 
accompanied  him. 

A woman  applied  at  one  of  the  city  dispensaries  for 
medical  aid,  stating  her  disease  to  be  flirtation  of  the 
heart.  “Not  an  uncommon  ailment  with  your  sex, 
ma’am,”  said  the  doctor,  with  a twinkle  of  the  eye ; 
but  it  is  not  dangerous  if  the  proper  remedy  is  applied." 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A grumbler  explains  the  present  system  of  raising 
revenue  as  follows:  “Now,  you  see,  in  the  first  place, 
they  git  the  amount  of  a feller’s  business.  That  is  first 
taxed.  Then  they  find  out  how  much  he  earns  every 
month,  and  that’s  taxed.  Then  they  find  out  all  about 
his  profits,  and  on  that  they  lay  their  tax.  Then  they 
manage  to  get  some  tax  on  what  he  owes.  Next  comes 
what  they  call  income,  and  that’s  taxed.  Then,  if  any 
thing  is  left,  the  preacher  calls  around  and  gets  it  to 
sustain  the  church  and  convert  the  heathen." 


A coffin-maker  was  asked  whom  he  was  making 
for,  and  mentioned  the  intended.  “Why,  he  is  not 
dead,  man!"  said  the  querist.  “Don’t  you  trouble 
yourself,"  replied  the  other ; “ Dr.  Coe  told  us  to  make 
his  coffin,  and  I guess  he  knows  what  he  gave  him.” 


An  irritable  man  went  to  visit  a sick  friend,  and 
asked  him  concerning  his  health.  The  patient  was  so 
ill  that  he  could  not  reply;  whereupon  the  other,  in  a 
rage,  said,  “ I hope  that  I may  soon  fall  sick,  and  then 
I will  not  answer  you  when  you  visit  me." 


CUTS  OFF  OF  THE  TURKEY. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1868. 


“Any  part,  Sir ; it  doesn’t  make  the  slightest  difference.” 


“ The  Pope’s  nose  ? Certainly." 


A bright  little  boy  was  asked  by  a lady  if  he  studied 
hard  at  school.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  hurt  him- 
self much  at  it. 

“Oh,"  said  the  lady,  “you  must  study  hard,  or  you 
will  never  be  President  of  the  United  States.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,"  he  replied;  “but  I don’t  expect  to 
be : I am  a Democrat.” 


IM-PORT-ANT. 

When  is  a poor  string  like  good  liquor  ? When  it? 
poor  twine  (port  wine). 

Apropos  of  port  wine,  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  des- 
ignate the  mouth  of  a naval  officer  who  is  addicted  to 
its  use  as  a port-hole. 

The  great  natural  port— Portland. 

Port  liked  by  the  young  ladies— Sup-port. 

Prime  custom-house  ports— Im-ports. 

The  Sublime  Port  of  Turkey  is  not  a port -able  (poor 
table)  port,  any  more  than  what  we  designate  the  porte- 
monnaie  is  cash  for  port  wine. 

The  port  of  the  newspaper— Re-port 

Port  of  the  West  Indies— Port  O'Rico. 

The  darkey  says  port  wine  is  like  good  manners 
when  it’s  de-port-ment  by  gentlemen. 


The  following  affecting  lines  may  be  found  upon  a 
tombstone  in  Connecticut: 

Here  lies,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit. 

The  wife  of  Deacon  Ainoe  Shute! 

She  died  of  drinking  too  much  coffee, 

Auny  Doniiny  eighteen  forty. 


“ Have  you  any  good  tooth-picks,  M r.  Mortapot— 
something  good  and  also  cheap?" 

“ Yes,  Sir,  just  from  the  hotel ; only  been  used  once ; 
not  a bit  damaged  at  the  other  cud.  Put  you  up  a 
box,  Sir  ?” 


THE  GRECIAN  BEND. 

Not  the  bow  of  deep  affliction. 

Nor  the  bend  for  benediction, 

Grecian  grace  1 in  thee  I view, 

Angle  of  the  ancient  well-sweep, 

As  the  bucket  downward  plunged  deep, 
See  thyself  as  others  do. 

Hateful  stoop  of  affectation, 

Gracing  no  one  in  creation, 

Who  of  thee  did  first  conceive? 

Or  who  6ee  this  strange  position, 
Wishing  not  that  some  physician 
Would  the  sufl'erer  relieve? 


Of  thee  many  words  are  spoken, 

By  thee  many  backs  most  broken; 
Only  one  thing  more  I’ll  do, 

Grecian  Bend,  thou  child  of  fashion, 
Wueting  not  on  thee  my  passion, 

I will  hope  thy  days  are  few. 


“ Wife,  wife,  what  has  become  of  the  grapes  ?’’ 

“I  suppose,  my  dear,  the  hens  picked  them  off,"  was 
her  moderate  reply. 

“ Hens— hens  !— some  two-legged  hens,  I guess," 
said  her  husband,  with  some  impetuosity;  to  which 
she  calmly  replied, 

“My  dear,  did  you  ever  see  any  other  kind?" 


“ How  do  you  like  the  character  of  St  Paul  ?"  asked 
a parson  of  his  landlady  one  day,  during  a convoca- 
tion about  the  old  saints  and  the  Apostles.  “ AU ! he 
was  a good,  clever  old  soul,  I know,  for  he  once  said, 
you  know,  that  we  must  eat  what  is  set  before  us,  mid 
ask  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.  I always  though 
I should  like  him  for  a boarder." 


What  is  the  difference  between  a honey-comb  and  a 
honev-moon  ?— A honey-comb  consists  of  a uumber  cf 
‘‘sell " ceU8’”  and  a kouey-moqu  consists  of  one  great 
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PREPARING  FOR  THANKSGIVING. — Sketched  by  J.  W.  Ehningjsr. 
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THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DINNER.— Sketched  by  W.  S.  L.  Jewett. — [See  Page  762.] 
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THANKSGIVING. 

There  are  not  many  dies  fasti  with  us  Amer- 
icans. How  nations  and  times  differ  in  this  re- 
gard ! The  ancients,  owing  to  their  love  of  out- 
ward show,  had  frequent  festivals ; and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  more  barbarous  races  of  the  present 
time.  Thus  among  the  Abyssinians  two-thirds 
of  the  days  of  the  year  are  festival  days.  The 
progress  of  civilization  hits  a tendency  toward 
the  elimination  of  these  days  from  the  calendar. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact 
that  life,  as  regulated  by  civilization,  is  forever 
growing  busier  and  more  intense  ; as  men  depart 
from  their  primitive  modes  of  living  they  have 
less  leisure,  they  live  more  and  more  “ by  their 
wits,”  and  find  that  the  necessities  of  such  a life 
occupy  nearly  all  of  their  time.  Besides,  the  cul- 
tivated intellect  looks  rather  to  the  inherent  sig- 
nificance of  life,  and  therefore  devotes  less  atten- 
tion to  outward  show ; it  rejects  feast-days  and 
processions ; and  thus  it  is  that  the  earnestness 
of  modern  thought  has  discarded  most  of  those 
external  manifestations  without  which  the  life  of 
the  barbarian  would  be  insufferably  dull  and  te- 
dious. Not  that  modern  life  is  less  of  a drama ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a subtler  and  intenser  dra- 
ma, more  significant  and  more  profound. 

Civilization  develops  home  life,  and  reserves 
for  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  its  powers.  Our 
two  great  festivals — Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
— are  home-festivals.  The  former  is  national,  it 
is  true,  and  the  latter  is  religious;  but  while 
they  are  thus  connected  in  our  thoughts  with 
our  common  country  and  our  common  faith, 
while  they  are  bonds  of  social  union  and  har- 
mony, still  they  are  celebrated  by  families,  and 
find  their  natural  centre  in  our  hearth-stones. 

Hence  the  memorable  feature  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  not  the  sermon  but  the  dinner.  This 
festival  is  preserved  not  for  its  outdoor  show  but 
for  its  private  sacredness.  If  our  artists  had 
prepared  for  our  readers  a sketch  representing  a 
congregation  listening  to  a Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon instead  of  the  characteristic  pictures  on 
pages  760  and  761,  nobody  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  at  it.  But  who  will  not  be  touched 
by  our  illustration  representing  a family  at  the 
market  purchasing  their  Thanksgiving  dinner? 
We  almost  go  through  the  whole  scene  in  our 
imaginations.  We  hear  the  market-man  prais- 
ing his  nice  fat  turkeys  as  if  they  were  his  pets ; 
we  see  the  serious  face  of  the  good-wife,  who  is 
counting  the  cost  and  calculating  how  far  the 
contents  of  her  purse  will  go,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  wisely  silent  husband,  who  regards  his 
wife  with  a deferential  look  that  seems  to  say : 
“Every  thing  depends  upon  you,  my  love.” 
Truly  has  Mr.  Ehnixger  portrayed  this  inter- 
esting group ; and  not  less  characteristic  is  Mr. 
Jewett’s  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  It 
is  “The  first  Thanksgiving  Dinner”  of  a poor 
little  girl  who  has  been  called  in  from  the  cold 
street  to  feel  the  delicious  warmth  of  a home 
such  as  she  never  has  had,  and  to  taste  dishes 
and  dainties  never  tasted  before.  Those  who 
called  her  in  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion ; it  is  with  them  a common  affair — but  to 
the  little  wanderer  it  seems  like  a bit  of  heaven ! 

Oh,  if  we  only  knew  what  charity  really  means 
— what  really  is  the  pith  of  our  Christianity — 
then  indeed  there  would  be  happier  hearts  all 
the  world  over,  and  not  only  Thanksgiving  Day 
but  all  the  days  of  the  year  would  be  crowned 
with  the  love  of  Christ. 


UNDER  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

It  was  three  o’clock  on  a fine  warm  afternoon 
in  the  latter  end  of  April.  The  garden  at  the 
rear  of  the  comfortable,  whitewashed,  thickly- 
thatched  cabin  was  abundantly  stocked  with  ear- 
ly cabbage  and  potatoes ; every  thing  bore  the 
look  of  humble  prosperity;  from  the  blue  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  freshly- made  fire  on  the 
kitchen  hearth  to  the  green  meadows  where  the 
cows  were  lying  peacefully  ruminating.  A broad 
river,  glistening  in  the  sun’s  rays,  rolled  smoothly 
beside  the  boundary-wall  of  their  pasture. 

Yet  Kate  Moran  stood  at  her  father's  door 
looking  sadly  across  the  river  to  the  mass  of 
shipping,  houses,  and  spires  which  rose  on  the 
other  side. 

* 4 Mother,  honey,  I can’t  keep  me  eyes  aff  that 
dhreadfui  place  !”  said  she,  turning  as  she  spoke 
to  an  elderly  woman  who  sat  knitting  on  a bench 
near  the  fire. 

“ Musha,  acushla,  what  good  ’ll  that  do  ye?” 
said  she,  rising  and  going  over  to  the  door  also. 
44  Come  in  now,”  putting  her  hand  on  her  daugh- 
ter’s shoulder  caressingly. 

“ Oh,  mother ! To  think  o’  the  poor  fellow 
bein’ — ” Here  she  fairly  broker  down,  and  burst 
into  a wail  of  distress. 

“ Whisht  now !”  cried  her  mother.  “ Here’s 
your  faither  cornin’,  and  don’t  let  him  see  ye 
cryin’.” 

Kate  ran  hastily  into  a bedroom  as  her  father 
entered  the  kitchen. 

“There’s  no  chance  for  the  poor  craythur, 
Pat?”  asked  his  wife,  as  a broad -faced,  good- 
humored  looking  man  came  forward  and  sat 
down  on  the  settle. 

‘‘Chance?”  said  he,  roughly,  while  his  face 
clouded.  “ Soitow  chance ! He’ll  be  hung,  as 
sure  as  I’ve  this  pipe  in  me  hand.  ” 

“ Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sowl,  the  craythur !” 
moaned  his  wife. 

“Oh,  musha!  amin!”  said  her  husband,  sigh- 
ing. “I’m  goin’  in  wud  the  cowlt  to  the  fair 
to-morra,  an’  to  see  the  last  of  him.  It’s  niver 
I thought  to  see  poor  Mick  Welsh’s  son  on  a 
gallus!” 

The  6un  was  setting  over  the  opposite  hill, 
where  the  tall  many-storied  houses  rose  in  ter- 
races and  steep  lanes,  and  was  shedding  the  last 
beams  of  his  radiance  on  the  large  dark  stone 
building  which  crowned  the  height.  The  red 
light  seemed  to  l^e  pg^epuated  pa  ona  Dart  of 


the  building,  where  there  was  an  iron  gateway, 
spiked  and  double-locked.  Far  above  in  the 
dark  massive  wall  was  a small  black  door.  And 
beneath  this  door  and  around  this  gateway  men 
were  busy  putting  up  strong  timber  railings  ; 
while  a crowd,  talking  and  gesticulating,  con- 
stantly pressed  in  upon  the  workmen,  and  were 
driven  back  by  officials  in  uniform  and  a few  sol- 
diers. 

Inside  the  massive  walls  other  workmen  were 
busy,  but  their  work  was  commonplace  enough. 
Something  was  wrong  with  the  great  main  sewer 
of  the  jail.  Masons  and  bricklayers  had  been 
laboring  for  some  hours;  and  now,  when  the 
city  clocks  and  bells  were  striking  six,  they  were 
taking  up  their  tools,  putting  on  their  coats,  and 
leaving  their  work  till  next  day. 

There  were  no  rough  jests  among  them.  One 
man  laughed  as  a companion  slipped  down  into 
the  shiny  ditch  whence  they  had  emerged ; but 
his  merriment  was  checked  by  an  involuntary 
look  from  the  others  toward  the  far  side  of  the 
yard,  where  a man  in  a felon’s  dress  and  with 
manacled  hands  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down. 

“Lord  have  mercy  on  his  sowl!”  muttered  an 
old  mason,  compassionately.  ‘ ‘ Poor  Tim  Welsh ! 
As  honest  a boy  afore  he  got  into  bad  company 
as  iver  a father  rared.” 

Whether  the  prisoner  had  caught  the  sound 
of  his  name  or  not,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
sadly  toward  them. 

“ Lord  help  him !”  said  two  or  three  of  the 
men ; “ for  makin’  away  with  one  poor  sheep — 
what  a rich  man  had  plenty  of!” 

An  official  came  across  the  yard  to  look  at 
their  day’s  work,  and  after  asking  some  ques- 
tions, walked  away,  saying,  “Come  along  now, 
the  gate  is  open.” 

So,  casting  a backward  glance  at  the  manacled 
prisoner,  the  men  passed  through  an  arch  into  an 
inner  court,  whence  the  great  doors  opened  to  let 
them  out  into  the  street. 

The  manacled  man  gazed  after  their  retreat- 
ing figures  with  a sigh — almost  a groan — as  he 
thought  of  their  return  to  their  homes,  free  and 
happy,  from  their  honest  labor,  while  he  — the 
“ rap,  rap,  rap,  tap,  tap”  of  carpenters’  ham- 
mers outside  beat  at  the  thought  he  could  not 
dwell  upon. 

There  was  no  one  with  him,  no  one  near  him, 
but  a turnkey  pacing  up  and  down  an  angle  of 
the  building ; for  in  those  days  there  was  far  less 
vigilance  than  now.  He  was  not  confined  to  his 
cell  on  this,  the  last  day  of  his  life,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  about  the  quadrangles  of  the  pris- 
on; apart  from  the  other  criminals,  however, 
and  securely  handcuffed. 

Bitter  and  despairing  were  his  thoughts.  He 
thought  of  his  gray-haired  widowed  mother,  of 
his  stalwart  young  brothers,  of  the  lads  he  had 
played  ball  with,  of  Katie  Moran,  whom  he  had 
danced  with  at  the  fair  only  two  months  ago. 
Mechanically  he  walked  across  the  square  to  the 
place  where  the  bricklayers  and  masous  had  been 
busy : thinking  as  he  did  so,  half  unconsciously, 
how  large  the  opening  was,  how  long  the  great 
sewer  was,  and  where  it  emptied  itself.  Sud- 
denly a thought  occurred  to  him,  making  his  pale 
thin  face  flush,  and  his  fettered  hands  tremble 
with  excitement.  He  turned  sharply  away  lest 
he  should  excite  suspicion,  and  loitered  with  his 
former  heavy  weary  step  toward  the  doorway  of 
the  inner  court-yard. 

‘ ‘ Goin’  in,  are  you  ?”  said  the  turnkey. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  prisoner. 

The  official  stalked  on  before  him  into  the  ad- 
joining square,  then  opening  a door,  passed 
through  a long  stone  corridor,  and  stopping  be- 
fore a cell-door,  unlocked  it.  “If  you  want  any 
thing,  you  can  call,”  he  said,  graciously,  through 
the  trap  in  the  door  as  he  relocked  it. 

“Thank  ye,”  answered  the  condemued  man. 
If  the  official  had  been  better  skilled  in  reading 
faces,  he  might  have  looked  to  the  fastening  of 
the  cell-door  a little  more  carefully. 

Tim  Welsh  had  noticed  that  the  bolt  of  the 
lock  was  very  shaky,  and  he  knew  that  a shaky 
bolt  can  be  forced  back. 

It  would  not  be  dusk  for  a long  while  yet,  but 
he  could  not  wait ; the  one  chance — desperate, 
hopeless,  as  it  seemed — must  be  tried  quickly. 
While  the  turnkey’s  steps  re-echoed  in  his  hear- 
ing, he,  still  fettered,  unscrewed  the  iron  leg  of 
his  bedstead,  and,  stealing  forward,  waited  until 
he  heard  the  great  doors  at  the  end  of  the  corri- 
dor clash ; then,  putting  the  leg  of  the  bedstead 
between  the  bolt  and  the  wall,  he  strove  with  all 
his  strength  to  force  it  back.  But  it  resisted, 
and  he  dared  not  make  a noise. 

In  despair  he  replaced  the  leg,  and  sat  down 
to  recover  breath.  Soon  he  heard  another  turn- 
key coming.  He  went  to  the  cell-door  and 
called. 

* ‘ What  is  it  ? What  d’ye  want  ?” 

44  Adhrink  of  wather,  plase ; I’m  very  thirsty.” 

When  the  turnkey  had  brought  in  the  water, 
and  retired,  Welsh,  who  had  been  watching  the 
lock,  saw  that,  though  gone  to  its  place,  it  was 
not  half  as  far  home  as  before.  He  drank  the 
water  to  cool  his  burning  mouth  and  parched 
throat,  and,  seizing  the  iron  leg  again,  listened 
as  before  until  the  doors  clashed,  when,  placing 
the  instrument  in  the  old  place,  he — first  gently 
shaking  the  bolt — gave  it  a vigorous  blow,  the 
sound  of  which  was  lost  in  the  noisy  echoes  from 
the  shutting  doors.  The  bolt  shot  back,  he 
pulled  the  door  open,  and  peered  around;  re- 
turning to  his  bed,  he  replaced  the  leg,  and  made 
up  a bundle  under  the  clothes,  as  well  as  he 
cotdd,  with  the  aid  of  the  bolster ; then  closing 
the  cell-door  softly  after  him,  he  ran  lightly 
down  the  gallery  to  the  door  that  opened  into 
the  yard.  The  key  w as  in  it,  he  turned  the  key, 
.and,  glancing  around  for  the  second  time,  shut 
it  after  him  and  darted  across  to  the  arched  door- 
way, where  a sentry  paced. 

How  to  get  past  this  soldier  was  the  question, 
while  he  trembled  in  mingled  horror  at  the  sound 
. of  the  “rap-rap”  “rap,  tap-tap”  coming  freshly 


to  his  ears,  and  the  thought  of  probable  free- 
dom, and  more  probable  recapture.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  sentry  turned  back  on  his  beat,  and  the 
prisoner,  crouching  in  the  doorway,  stolo  swiftly 
along  by  the  wall  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard, 
and  slunk  in  beside  a buttress.  The  open  sewer 
was  on  the  same  side  but  further  down.  Trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  he  lay  huddled  up,  not  daring 
to  move,  lest  he  should  attract  attention,  until 
the  sentry  turned  for  the  third  time.  Then  he 
fled  along  by  the  wall,  and  droppiug  into  the 
sewer  crept  into  the  darkness  there. 

“ Safe  for  a while,  any  how,  glory  be  to  God !” 
he  gasped. 

But  as  the  poor  creature  pushed  his  way  on- 
ward, through  the  foul  air,  in  a stopping  position, 
with  his  fettered  hands  pushed  out  before  him  to 
feel  his  way,  a deadly  sickness  came  over  him. 
Still  the  faintly  glimmering  prospect  of  escape 
kept  him  up. 

Fortunatelyr  there  were  but  few  rats.  Five  or 
six  times  he  felt  them  biting  at  his  feet,  from 
which  his  coarse  stockings  had  long  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  heard  them  squeaking  as  they  scram- 
bled up  the  dripping  walls.  “ Will  I iver  smell 
a fresh  breeze  again,  Lord  help  me  !”  he  groaned. 
As  he  crawled  along  nnder  the  principal  streets 
he  could  hear  the  carriages  rolling  over  his  head, 
and  at  one  grating  to  which  he  came  he  heard 
the  words  of  a song,  chorused  by  some  men  near 
a public  house.  At  length,  after  he  had  been 
more  than  eight  hours  on  his  way,  he  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  river,  saw  a faint  gleam  through 
the  pitchy  darkness,  felt  a faint  fresh  breeze  from 
the  flowing  tide.  A few  more  steps — falling  in 
his  eagerness — and  the  glimmer  grew  clearer, 
the  breeze  grew  fresher,  and  he  reached  the  river 
bank. 

It  was  just  four  o’clock,  and  the  clear  solemn 
light  of  the  dawn  was  shed  over  the  sleeping 
city ; the  gardens  were  fresh  in  early  fruit  and 
flowers;  the  noble  river  rippling  serenely  on, 
and  the  cottages,  trees,  and  meadows  lay  far  on 
the  other  side.  Very  far  off  they  looked,  and 
the  river — cold,  broad,  and  deep,  lay  between ; 
yet  the  undaunted  fugitive,  fettered,  aching,  sick, 
exhausted,  muttered  another  prayer,  and  plunged 
in. 

The  cold  water  gave  him  a temporary  strength ; 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  goal  of  his  hopes, 
he  swam  on,  almost  entirely  by  the  movement 
of  his  legs  and  feet,  as  his  hands  were  nearly 
useless  to  him. 

But  the  bracing  effect  of  the  cold  shock  was 
soon  followed  by  a distressing  numbness.  His 
utmost  efforts  barely  sufficed  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  and  propel  him  slowly  onward. 
Slower  and  fainter  became  each  stroke,  and  a 
wave  of  the  rising  tide  rushed  over  his  head, 
when  with  a gurgling  moan  he  made  a last  effort 
and  his  feet  touched  the  bottom.  He  now  stood 
upright,  and  slowly  waded  to  the  low  muddy 
shore,  where  he  sank  down  on  the  sedge  and  sea- 
pinks,  and  swooned  away. 

“I  must  be  stirrin’  meself,”  said  Pat  Moran 
to  his  wife,  about  half  past  four  o’clock  that 
morning.  * ‘ I’ve  a power  to  do.  I’ve  to  take 
the  cowlt  to  the  fair,  an’  the  turnip-field  to  plow 
afore  I go.” 

Just  as  the  first  beams  of  golden  sunlight  were 
resting  on  the  cabin  chimneys,  and  on  the  high 
buildings  of  the  city  hills  opposite,  he  led  Iris  two 
horses  from  their  stable  to  the  field  by  the  river, 
where  the  plow  lay,  and  having  yoked  them  he 
began  turning  up  the  furrows  afresh. 

“It's  a fine  mornin’,  glory  be  to  God !”  he  so- 
liloquized, “on’y  fer  the  poor  sow  l that’s  to  see 
the  last  of  it.  Musha!  What’s  that?  Woa, 
thin,”  he  cried,  suddenly  catching  sight  of  some- 
thing which  looked  like  a heap  of  muddy  clothes. 

‘ 4 Lord  save  ns !”  And  without  losing  a moment, 
he  ran  down  to  where  the  unconscious  man  was 
lying,  face  downward,  on  the  sedge. 

Pat  Moran's  first  impulse  w'as  to  run  for  help  ; 
his  next  to  raise  the  body  gently  and  drag  it  fur- 
ther up.  The  motion  aroused  the  poor  halt-dead 
creature. 

“Who,  in  Heaven’s  name,  are  ye,  an’  what 
brought  ye  here?”  inquired  the  farmer,  looking 
in  terror  at  the  handcuff’s. 

“ I’m — aren’t  you  Pat  Moran?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pat,  ye  knew  me  poor  father.  I’m  Tim 
Welsh,  the  poor  fellow  that’s  to  be  hanged  to- 
day. Won  t ye  thry  an’  save  me,  for  the  love 
of  God?  I’ve  come  through  the  sewer.  I’m  all 
night  creepin’  through  it,  an’  I swam  the  river, 
an’  I’m  ’most  gone ! Won’t  ye  tiny  an’  save  me, 
Pat  Moran,' and  the  Lord  ’ll  remimber  it  to  you 
au’  your  childher  foriver.  ” 

“Tim  Welsh!  Lord  be  good  to  me.  What 
am  I to  do  wud  ye?  I’m  done  for,  if  you’re 
found  wud  me,  an’  how  can  I save  ye  ? What 
am  I to  do  ? Sure  ’tisn’t  in  the  regard  of  sayin’ 
that  I wouldn’t  do  a good  turn  for  ye,  Tim ; but 
the  counthry’ll  be  roused  afther  ye,  an’  where’ll 
I hide  ye,  or  what  ’111  do  at  all  ?”  Thus  groaned 
the  farmer  as  he  opened  the  little  gate  and  led 
him  into  the  kitchen,  where  Kate  was  baking  a 
griddle-cake  for  breakfast. 

44  Father,  honey ! Olor!  What’s  that?”  she 
cried,  as  the  tottering  figure  in  the  soaked,  dis- 
colored garments  came  into  the  cheerful  light  of 
the  turf-fire. 

“Whisht,  acushla!  It’s  Tim  Welsh,”  he 
whispered.  Kate  sprang  up  from  her  knees, 
and  her  face  grew  white. 

“Kate,  honey,  what  are  we  to  do  wud  him?” 
said  her  father,  trembling,  as  he  recounted  the 
manner  of  Tim’s  escape. 

44  Hide  him,  father !”  she  cried,  with  all  a wo- 
man’s impulsive  generosity.  “The  Lord  pity 
you!”  she  added,  bursting  into  tears  at  sight  of 
the  wretched  object  before  her. 

“ I’ll  do  what  I can,  Tim.  Give  him  a bit  to 
ate,  Katie.  I ll  spake  to  some  one  I can  thrust.” 

44  Pat,  me  life  is  in  your  hands,”  broke  in  the 
fugitive. 


“Never  fear,  avick.  I’ll  do  me  best  for  ye.” 
He  hurried  away  a few'  hundred  yards  to  the 
house  of  his  landlord,  a Protestant  minister ; he 
knocked  furiously  at  his  front-door,  and  was  ad- 
mitted by  a sleepy  maid-servant. 

“Somethin’  I want  to  spake  to  the  masther 
about — I’m  goin’  to  the  fair  this  mornin’ — tell 
him  I’m  in  a great  hurry,  af  ye  plase.” 

After  a minute's  delay  the  gentleman  appeared. 

‘ 4 Somethin’  very  particular,  Sir,  ” said  the  farm- 
er, in  a low  voice”.  4 4 About  that  cow  yon  were 
spakin’  to  me,  Sir,”  he  added,  for  the  maid-serv- 
ant’s benefit. 

44  Come  into  my  study  here,  Moran,”  said  his 
landlord. 

“Be  your  lave,  Sir,  I’ll  shut  the  door,”  said 
Moran.  Then  walking  over  to  the  table,  he  put 
his  clasped  hands  on  it. 

4 4 Misther  Raymond,  I can  thrust  you.  I’m 
in  a great  hobble,  Sir,  an’  I dunno  what  to  do 
at  all.  Misther  Raymond,  you  was  always  a 
kind  friend,  and  a good  friend,  and  you’ll  not 
betray  me  ? It’s  another  man’s  saycrct,  an’  you 
must  give  me  your  word,  Sir,  else  I’d  be  afeard 
to  let  mortal  man  hear  me.” 

“Moran,  if  you  think  I can  promise  as  a man 
and  a Christian,  I will.  You  may  trust  me,  what- 
ever it  is,”  said  Mr.  Raymond. 

Thus  assured,  the  fanner  unfolded  his  story, 
and  begged  his  landlord’s  counsel. 

“I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you,  Moran,” 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  coherently  in 
his  astonishment.  “The  poor  fellow  will  be 
found  out,  I’m  afraid,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do, 
and  you’ll  get  into  great  trouble.  Have  his 
handcuffs  filed  off  at  all  events,"  he  went  on  in 
a low  tone.  44  Martin  Leary  will  do  it,  and  you 
can  trust  him,  and  maybe  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  give  the  fugitive  some  of  your  clothes,  and 
some  food,  and  this.”  He  took  a guinea  from 
a drawer.  “Bury  his  prison-clothes  carefully 
in  the  manure-pit,  and  start  him  on  the  road  to 
Wexford.  That  is  all  you  can  do  safely ; but  be 
quick ! ” 

The  farmer  left  the  house  and  ran  on  to  the 
blacksmith’s  forge,  where  the  smith  and  his  son 
were  getting  to  work. 

4 4 Martin,  I’m  in  a great  hurry,  goin’  to  the 
fair,  an’  I want  ye  to  run  over  wud  somethin’  to 
cut  a chain  for  me ; ’twon’t  take  you  five  min- 
utes. Martin,  you  niver  did  a bether  day’s  work 
in  your  life  if  you’ll  come  as  fast  as  your  legs  11 
carry  ye !”  lie  said  this  in  an  under-tone  while 
the  son’s  back  was  turned,  44  and  whisht  for  all 
sakes!”  he  added,  clenching  his  hand  and  shaking 
it  at  the  unconscious  young  Vulcan;  then  he 
rushed  out,  leaving  the  father  grasping  a bar  of 
iron  and  staring  after  him. 

The  smith,  with  the  freemasonry  that  exists 
among  the  Irish  peasantry,  perceived  that  there 
was  secrecy  and  trouble  in  the  wray,  and  that  his 
good  faith  was  relied  on.  He  picked  up  some 
tools,  muttered  an  excuse  to  his  son,  and  fol- 
lowed, hastily. 

When  Put  Moran  reached  home  he  wras  met  at 
the  door  by  Kate. 

“Is  he  safe?” 

44  Yes,  father,  he’s  in  the  room  atin’  a bit.” 

Her  father  went  in,  and  going  up  to  his  strange 
guest,  said,  44  I’m  goin'  to  do  what  I can  for  you, 
Tim.”  Then  they  all  began  discussing  eagerly 
the  best  way  for  the  fugitive  to  take. 

4 4 But,  Lord ! The  whole  counthry’ll  be  roused 
afther  him !”  broke  in  the  farmer,  dejectedly,  as 
they  suggested  various  lonely  hill -paths  and 
cross-cuts.  “Lord!  they’ll  root  up  the  ground 
after  him!  I must  tiny  though,  I must  thry. 
Heaven  mend  me ! Aft'  I didn't  lave  the  horses 
all  this  time,  an’  niver — ” he  ejaculated,  catching 
sight  of  his  forgotten  team,  who  had  dragged  the 
plow  after  them  to  the  adjoining  meadow,  and 
were  grazing  there. 

A sudden  thought  struck  him,  and  he  hastily 
returned  to  the  house  with  his  face  flushed.  As 
he  entered  the  kitchen  he  ran  against  the  smith, 
Martin  Leaiy,  who  was  staring  about  him. 

44  Martin,  you’re  thrue  an’  honest,  I know,  an' 
you’d  do  a good  turn  as  soon  as  any  man  I 
know,”  said  Pat  Moran,  abruptly. 

“There’s  me  hand  on  it,”  returned  the  6mith, 
bringing  down  his  black  fist  on  the  other’s  shoul- 
der. In  a few  words  he  was  told  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  also  of  the  bright  thought 
that  had  just  occurred  to  Pat  Moran. 

“Here!  Let  me  at  it,”  cried  the  smith,  en- 
thusiastically grasping  his  chisel  and  hammer. 
Thereupon  the  farmer  led  him  into  the  little 
room,  where  Kate  was  administering  hot  tea  and 
smoking  griddle-cake  to  the  poor  fellow,  w ho  ate 
and  drank  almost  mechanically,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pretty  face  and  busy  hands  that 
ministered  to  him. 

44  Here,  Tim,  is  some  one  to  do  you  a good 
turn.  Hould  out  your  hands,  me  boy ! Peggy,” 
turning  to  his  wife,  who  was  devoutly  groaning 
and  telling  her  beads  in  a corner,  “go  an’  get 
me  ould  clothes,  an’  Kitty,  run  for  that  yellow 
clay  in  the  kitchen-garden  ! Run !”  She  did  as 
she  was  bid,  and  when  she  returned  writh  the 
clay,  was  desired  to  keep  out  of  the  room  for 
a few  minutes. 

44  Mother  honey,  what  are  they  doing  ?”  she  in* 
quired. 

44  Sorra  bit  o’  me  knows,  acushla.  On’y  your 
father  has  some  plan  in  his  head.  Oh ! Kitty, 
agra,  I’m  thrimblin’  to  think  of  the  throuble  he 
may  be  gittin’  into.  Och,  Pat,  honey,  what  are 
ye  goin’  to  do  at  all  ?”  she  cried,  addressing  her 
husband,  who  came  out  of  the  bedroom,  dressed 
in  his  best  blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  corduroys, 
and  new  gray  stockings. 

44  I’m  goin’  to  show  this  new  sarvint  boy  where 
he’s  to  plow,  afore  I go  to  the  fair ;”  said  the 
farmer,  with  a wink  to  the  two  women,  who 
stared  open-eyed  at  the  change  of  the  condemned 
man  with  the  fatal  prison  garb  dripping  with  mud 
and  sand,  and  fettered  wrists,  into  a careless, 
easy-going  looking  young  laborer,  in  a suit  of 
well-woru. and  patched  frieze  and  corduroy,  dirty 
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and  clayey,  with  lumps  of  clay  sticking  on  his 
brogues,  a rakish  4 4 caubeen”  slouched  over  his 
eves,  and  a black  “dhudeen”  between  his  lips. 

“Now  come  on ! ’Tis  time  you  were  at  your 
work.  His  name’s  Maurice  Slattery,  Kate ; an’ 
he’s  wild  us  this  month  back !’’ 

“Oh,  father,  honey!”  “Oh,  Pat,  acushla!” 
cried  the  wife  and  daughter,  with  admiration. 

The  young  man,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  said,  solemnly,  “May  God  foriver  bless 
you,  Pat  Moran,  an’  you,  Mrs.  Moran,  an’  you, 
Kate,  an’  you,  Martin  Leary!”  and  he  grasped 
their  hands  all  round. 

“Come,  ’tis  six  o’clock,”  said  the  farmer. 
“You  know  where  the  plow  is,  Maurice  Slattery. 
You’ve  a new  piece  of  iron  to  melt,  Martin.  An’, 
Kate,  you’ve  to  bury  them  clothes.  Come  an’ 
I’ll  show  you  where.” 

Half  an  hour  afterward  he  was  riding  slowly 
to  the  fair  on  his  young  horse  which  was  to  be 
sold,  casting  cautious  glances  backward  at  the 
field  by  the  river,  where  he  could  see  his  horses 
plowing,  and  his  new  servant  boy  toiling  quietly 
after  them. 

Such  confusion  and  excitement  had  not  been 
known  for  years  in  the  old  cathedral  town.  -Po- 
lice there  were  none  in  those  days ; but  the  whole 
garrison  had  turned  out  in  search  of  the  escaped 
felon.  Groups  of  red -coats  perambulated  the 
streets,  the  roads  leading  to  the  country,  and  even 
the  lanes  and  meadows.  Hundreds  of  country- 
folk, who  had  come  in  to  see  the  execution,  also 
crowded  the  tow  n.  The  throng  on  the  prison- 
hill  was  so  dense  that  the  farmer  could  scarcely 
proceed  a step.  They  were  all  talking  vocifer- 
ously in  Irish  or  English,  every  one  giving  his  or 
her  version  of  the  wonderful  story.  Some  de- 
clared that  the  prisoner  had  not  escaped,  and 
that  it  was  a device  of  the  authorities  to  conceal 
rome  foul  play.  When  Pat  Moran  had  elbowed 
his  way  with  great  difficulty  almost  to  the  prison 
gates,  he  looked  eagerly  for  the  objects  of  his 
search,  some  of  Tim’s  ow  n people,  whom  he  dis- 
tovered  sitting  and  standing  together  in  an  ex- 
cited group. 

“Pat  Moran,  d’ye  bleeve  this?”  said  one  of 
the  men,  hoarsely,  clutching  the  fanner’s  coat. 
“ D’ye  bleeve  that  poor  Tim  has  got  out  of  their 
cursed  thrap  ?” 

“John  Welsh,  Tim  did  get  out!” 

“ Whisht ! Lord  save  us !”  they  all  broke  in 
with  one  voice. 

“ ’Tisn’t  safe  to  say  more.  I’m  thrimblin’  that 
some  o’  them  fellows  wid  the  brass  buttons  will 
hear  me,”  glancing  toward  the  turnkey,  dimly 
visible  behind  the  iron  grating ; “ but  you,  John 
Welsh,  an’  you,  Mick  Power,  come  wild  a car 
to-night  to  the  cross-roads  beyant  the  ferry,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  an’  there’ll  be  a friend  to  see  ye. 
Whisht,  for  your  sowls !” 

The  prison  warders  were  not  leng  in  discover- 
ing by  what  means  the  captive  had  effected  his 
escape ; and  from  the  opening  the  search  was 
carried  above-ground  to  the  mouth  of  the  sewer 
where  it  emptied  itself  into  the  river.  A ven- 
turesome spirit  even  crept  up  a few  dozen  yards 
of  the  black  passage,  but  speedily  returned,  vow- 
ing that  nothing  could  live  half  an  hour  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  they  sought  for  footmarks  on  the 
river  brink;  but  the  friendly  tide  had  been  be- 
fore them.  Still,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
might  have  lived  to  reach  the  river  and  swim 
across,  a party  of  prison  officials  and  soldiers 
was  ferried  over,  and  marched  in  a body  to 
Fanner  Moran’s  house. 

Kate  was  busy  feeding  chickens,  and  her  mo- 
ther peeling  potatoes,  when  they  both  caught 
sight  of  the  gleam  of  scarlet  and  white  cross- 
belts, and  heard  loud  tones  and  footsteps. 

“ Lord,  be  good  and  marciful  to  us  evermore, 
amin ! Protect  and  save  us !”  muttered  Peggy 
Moran,  dropping  the  potato  she  was  peeling,  and 
turning  with  a face  of  terror  to  her  daughter, 
who  whispered,  without  turning  her  head, 

“Mother,  darlin’,  don’t  purtend  any  thing, 
for  all  sakes.  Chucky,  chucky ! Chuck,  chuck, 
chuck !”  6he  went  on,  raising  her  voice  gayly,  as 
she  scattered  the  food. 

“Servant,  Sir,”  she  said,  wiping  her  hands  and 
courtesying  to  a tall  stout  officer,  who  strode  up 
to  the  door,  scattering  the  chickens  by  the  clank- 
ing of  his  spurs  and  sword. 

“ Is  this  Farmer  Moran’s,  my  good  girl?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Are  you  his  daughter?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  and  this  is  my  mother.” 

“Where’s  your  husband,  Mrs.  Moran?”  said 
the  officer,  turning  to  the  poor  woman,  who  w as 
endeavoring  to  look  calm. 

“ At  the  fair,  Sir — oh  sure,  ’tisn’t  got  into  any 
harm  Pat  has,  Sir  ?” 

“What  harm  should  he  get  into — about  this 
runaway  prisoner  you  mean?”  said  the  officer, 
trying  to  startle  her  into  some  admission. 

“What  man,  Sir?”  cried  Kate.  “Law,  mo- 
ther, honey!  That’s  what  that  boy  was  telling 
us!” 

“What  boy?”  said  the  officer,  now  off  his 
guard. 

‘ 4 A boy,  Sir — oh ! a ra’al  little  chap — a gos- 
soon— run  in  here  a while  ago  an’  said  the  man 
that’s  to  be  hung’s  got  out  an’  run  away — an’ 
sure  we  didn’t  bleeve  him!”  said  Kate,  with  such 
an  air  of  self-possession  and  innocent  inquisitive- 
ness that  the  officer  was  completely  deceived.  A 
boy  had  come  in  as  she  had  said,  and  told  the 
wonderful  story,  so  she  spoke  the  truth  in  that 
part  of  her  assertion. 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Moran,”  said  the  officer,  “you’ve 
no  objection  to  have  your  premises  searched,  I 
suppose?  It  is  suspected  that  the  prisoner  is 
hidden  somewhere  about  here.” 

“ Musha,  what  put  that  into  yere  heads  ?”  said 
Peggy  Moran,  angrily.  “Faith!  it’s  somethin’ 
else  we’d  be  thinkin’  of,  an’  not  meddlin’  w ud  the 
law ; but  you’re  welcome  to  sarch  away,  Sir,  as 
long  as  ye  like,  on’y  its  a quare  thing  to  have  an 
honest  man’s  house  sajcjipd  [^j^ftteetjg.y  ” 


“I  must  do .mv  duty,”  said  the  officer. 

“Sure  the  gintleman  won’t  do  us  any  hurt, 
mother,”  said  Kate.  “Please  don’t  let  ’em 
thrample  the. potatoes,  Sir!”  she  called  out  as 
the  men  turned  into  the  little  garden. 

Pat  Moran’s  words  were  almost  fulfilled,  that 
the  pursuers  would  root  up  the  ground  in  search 
of  the  fugitive.  Not  a bush  or  a hollow  about 
the  ground,  not  a loft  or  cranny  in  the  house  or 
out -building  but  was  thoroughly  investigated. 
At  last,  with  a sickening  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, Kate  saw  the  band  disperse  themselves 
over  the  fields,  and  three  soldiers  run  across 
the  plowed  field  to  question  the  man  who  was 
plowing. 

Welsh’s  blood  ran  cold  as  he  saw  them  com- 
ing ; but  recollecting  that  they  did  not  know  his 
face,  he  glauced  over  his  shoulder,  and  shouted 
in  a feigned  voice  to  the  horses. 

The  soldiers  were  young  and  careless.  They 
merely  asked  two  or  three  questions  in  an  irrele- 
vant way,  staring  up  at  the  sky  and  down  at  the 
clay,  as  if  they  expected  to  discover  the  prisoner 
transformed  into  a spirit  of  earth  or  air.  Then 
they  ran  off  again ; and  Welsh  breathed  freely 
until  he  spied  six  other  soldiers  advancing  to- 
ward- him,  with  the  officer  in  charge,  and  two 
others  in  dark  frock-coats  with  shining  buttons 
and  red  collars. 

“God  help  me!  Sure  I can  only  die!”  he 
murmured. 

“ How  long  have  you  been  plowing?”  said  the 
officer. 

‘ 4 Sence  daybreak,  Sir.  W oa ! An’  hard  work 
I have  had,  every  one  runnin’  to  me  sence  break- 
fast, axin’  me  did  I see  the  man  that  run  away. 
Steady  there !”  The  laborer  sulkily  keeping  his 
back  toward  the  prison  warders. 

“ He  is  supposed  to  have  swum  the  river,”  6aid 
the  officer ; 44  and  if  so,  and  you  have  been  here 
since  daybreak,  he  could  not  have  got  over  with- 
out you  seeing  him.” 

“Sorra  haporte  I see,  sure,  if  he  did;  an’ 
he  must  be  a brave  swimmer  to  come  across 
that  river  this  time  o’  year,  an’  the  wather  like 
ice,”  said  the  plow -boy,  with  an  incredulous 
grin;  “sure  he  might  land  down  farther,  it’s 
a gr’a’daal  narrer,  but  any  how  I see  nothin’. 
Conshumc  ye,  straight!”  he  growled  at  the 
horses,  and,  bending  double  over  the  plow,  fur- 
rowed on.  The  officer  called  his  men  hurriedly 
back  to  the  country  road. 

The  long  day  drew  to  a close,  and  when  Kate 
came  to  call  the  plow-boy  to  his  supper,  whis- 
pering that  there  was  no  one  in  but  her  father 
and  mother,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  a lifetime 
in  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 

The  farmer  laughed  heartily  in  telling  some 
of  the  stories  which  were  rife  about  the  prison- 
er’s disappearance.  His  body  had  been  picked 
up  four  miles  down  the  river,  his  clothes  had 
been  found  by  a turnkey  under  a bush,  and  his 
handcuffs  had  been  picked  up — filed  half  across 
— in  a bog  ten  miles  away. 

“Faith  I bursted  laughin’,”  said  Fat  Moran, 
“ when  I knew  that  Martin  Leary  had  ’em  weld- 
ed into  linch-pins,  an’  that  Katy  had  the  clothes 
buried  in  last  year’s  manure  hape !” 

So  they  chatted  pleasantly  and  securely,  while 
the  rescued  man  sat  silent  from  thankfulness  and 
gratitude,  only  casting  side  looks  at  Kate  and 
sighing  heavily. 

“Musha,  man,  don’t  be  sighin’!”  cried  the 
farmer,  jocosely;  “you’ll  be  kickin’  up  yere 
heels  at  your  weddin’  in  Ameriky  this  time 
twelve-month,  plase  God!” 

“No,  Misther  Moran,  I’ll  never  marry  any 
one  in  Ameriky,”  answered  Welsh. 

Kate  got  up  to  put  on  fresh  fuel  immediately. 

“Och,  niver  fear,  you  will,”  replied  the  farm- 
er, with  good-natured  obtuseness. 

“ Musha,  Misther  Moran,  ’tisn’t  every  man  ’ud 
give  his  daughter  to  one  like  me,”  said  Welsh,  in 
a low  tone. 

“ Arrah,  Tim,  agra,  who’d  think  the  worse  o’ 
you  for  havin’  got  into  throuble  an’  got  out 
agin  ?”  pursued  the  farmer. 

“ Ah,  ’tisn’t  ever}-  one  is  like  you,”  said  Welsh, 
sighing. 

“Oh,  sure  no  one  trill  know  any  thing  in 
Ameriky,  Tim ; that’s  where  you’re  goin’,  1 sup- 
pose?” said  Mrs.  Moran,  gravely  and  coldly. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Welsh.  “I  hope 
so.” 

The  good  woman  was  far  more  acute  than  her 
husband,  and  disliking  the  turn  the  conversation 
was  taking,  began  to  introduce  other  topics ; but 
with  little  success,  as  her  husband  grew  sleepy 
and  stupid,  Kate  sat  quite  silent,  and  Welsh  was 
sad.  Thus  they  sat  until  twelve  had  struck,  and 
then  Welsh  and  the  farmer  rose  to  walk  on  to  the 
cross-roads,  where  the  car  was  to  be  in  readiness 
with  his  relatives  as  convoy  and  body-guard. 

Welsh  shook  Mrs.  Moran’s  hard  hand  and 
kissed  it  in  the  fullness  of  his  emotion,  uttering 
broken  w ords  of  gratitude  and  blessing.  Then 
he  turned  to  Kate,  who  was  weeping  silently ; 
he  strove  to  speak,  but  words  failed  him,  and  he 
grasped  her  hand  passionately  and  turned  away. 

“ I’ll  shut  the  gate  afther  ye,”  said  Kate,  fol- 
lowing them  out  into  the  darkness.  So  she  did, 
and  Welsh  delayed  a moment,  helping  her  to 
find  the  loop  and  staple,  probably;  though  he 
strove  to  put  a few  hasty  w-ords  together,  w hich 
had  no  reference  to  the  gate. 

“Keep  up  yere  heart,  Kate,  agra,”  he  whis- 
pered; “I’ll  send  ye  a lether  whin  I get  safe 
over,  plase  God!” 

Welsh  sailed  for  England  in  a small  coasting 
vessel,  and  thence  from  Liverpool,  where  he  re- 
mained concealed  for  some  weeks  until  the  ar- 
dor of  the  pursuit  after  him  had  abated,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a fast-sailing  vessel — for  there 
were  no  steamers  in  those  days — for  America. 
When  he  landed  he  sought  the  home  of  a rela- 
tive who  had  been  settled  in  the  new  country  for 
some  years,  and,  by  industry  and  strict  honesty 
— for  the  dreadful  lesson  taught  him  was  not 


wasted — he  very  soon  became  independent  of  his 
cousin,  and  had  his  own  snug  house  and  thriving 
farm. 

He  wrote  regularly  to  the  Morans;  to  the 
father  first,  then  to  the  mother,  and,  lastly,  to 
the  daughter.  When  he  had  amassed  a little 
money  he  wrote  again  to  the  fanner,  telling  the 
astonished  man  his  hopes  and  wishes  concerning 
Kate.  Peggy  Moran  angrily  declared  her  hus- 
band to  have  been  blind  all  along — as  there  is  no 
doubt  he  was — but  she  positively  refused  to  listen 
for  a moment  to  the  audacious  suitor.  However, 
“ time  works  wonders.”  Her  violent  opposition 
died  away  gradually,  and  Kate  waited  patiently. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  her  father  being  then 
dead,  she  and  her  mother  departed  for  the  laud 
beyond  the  sea. 


A SONG. 

I’ll  sing  you  a song,  my  love, 

I’ll  sing  you  a song, 

And  it’s  all  about  the  old  summer  times, 

When  the  days  were  long. 

It’s  all  about  the  old  sunny  times, 

When  the  flowers  grew, 

When  we  walked  underneath  the  linden-trees, 

I and  you. 

And  I’ll  sing  it  so  sweet,  my  rove, 

I’ll  sing  it  so  sweet, 

That  you’ll  think  of  the  pleasant  scented  hour 
When  we  used  to  meet. 

You’ll  think  of  the  leafy  lader  bank, 

Where  the  blossoms  blew, 

When  we  talked  underneath  the  linden-trees, 

I and  you. 

And  I’ll  sing  it  so  sad,  my  love, 

I’U  sing  it  so  sad, 

That  you’ll  think  my  poor  heart’s  full  of  pain, 
When  it’s  only  glad. 

You’ll  think  that  it’s  full  of  foolish  pain 
When  it’s  only  true 

To  the  days  when  we  walked  by  the  linden-trees, 
I and  you. 


JOHNNY’S  OPINION  OF  HIMSELF. 

Bv  the  Acthob  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

My  name  is  Johnny— at  least  that  is  my  do- 
mestic and  pet  name,  which  I generally  go  by. 
My  other,  if  I gave  it,  might  break  in  too  much 
upon  the  sanctity  of  my  private  life — a proceed- 
ing obnoxious  to  both  dogs  and  men. 

I conclude  I am  both  a good  dog  and  a pretty- 
dog,  or  the  artist  would  not  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  draw  my  likeness.  There  it  is — hung 
on  the  wall — and  a very  good  likeness,  I can  as- 
sure you.  The  young  lady  who  is  fondling  me, 
and  whom  I am  trying  hard  to  kiss,  is,  I beg 
distinctly  to  state,  not  my  mistress.  That  lady 
is  a much  older,  graver,  and  more  alarming  per- 
son, for  whom  I have  the  utmost  respect ; but 
as  to  kissing  her — dear  me!  I should  never 
think  of  such  a thing.  For  has  she  not  been, 
ever  since  I can  remember,  my  magister  lnorum 
(which  is  canine  Latin  I know,  but  never  mind), 
the  stern  guardian  of  my  morals,  the  awful  ar- 
bitress  of  my  destiny?  Were  it  not  for  her — 
But  no  more ! Perhaps,  like  most  young  ani- 
mals, I shall  learn  to  appreciate  her  better  as  I 
grow  older. 

I must  have  been  very  young  when  I came  to 
this  house.  Indeed,  I have  but  the  faintest  rec- 
ollection of  any  other.  Sometimes  I think  my 
first  real  glimpse  of  existence  must  have  been 
when  I tvas  taken  out  of  solitary  confinement  in 
a thing  called  a hamper — too  small  for  me  to  do 
more  than  just  stretch  myself,  too  dark  to  see 
any  thing ; and  as  for  hearing,  I had  been  nearly 
deafened  by  hours  of  constant  noise — rumbling, 
rolling,  and  fizzing,  intermingled  with  sharp 
shrieks,  which  nearly  frightened  me  to  death.  I 
afterward  understood  this  to  have  been  a railway 
journey.  Out  of  its  horrors  I was  saved,  taken 
out  of  my  hamper,  warmed,  and  fed,  then  spirit- 
ed off  again  half  asleep.  I remember  nothing 
else  till  I found  myself  peering  out  of  the  clutches 
of  a small  boy,  who  conveyed  me  very  carefully 
along  a solitary  green  road  until  we  met  my  mis- 
tress. “ Oh,  what  a bonnie  w ee  dog !”  said  she, 
and  immediately  received  me  into  her  arms.  She 
carried  me  home  herself.  Her  words  were  so 
kind,  her  shawl  so  warm  and  comfortable,  that 
I had  little  fear  of  her,  and  began  biting  her 
sleeve  with  great  content.  Alas ! since  then — 
But  let  me  not  forestall  things. 

As  I have  said,  ihy  name  is  Johnny.  I am, 
as  you  may  observe,  a Skye  terrier;  of  noble 
birth  I presume,  since,  whenever  I hear  my 
origin  talked  about,  there  are  sure  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  44 duke’s  game-keeper.”  Whether 
I belonged  to  the  duke  or  the  game-keeper  I can 
not  discover ; in  the  absence  of  proof,  let  us  con- 
clude it  was  the  duke. 

My  personal  appearance  speaks  for  itself,  and 
as  I am  always  mentioned  as  being  44  thorough- 
bred,” I trust  my  manners  are  quite  unexception- 
able, as  well  as  my  principles.  I know  my  mis- 
tress has  her  own  crotchets  on  the  subject  of 
what  constitutes  a gentleman,  so  let  us  hope  that 
a dog  of  the  purest  breed  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  a dog  of  the  highest  character. 

She  (to  save  trouble  I will  always  write  her 
down  as  She,  with  a capital  S)  must  have  de- 
sired me  to  become  such,  for  She  commenced 
my  education  very  early.  The  first  tiling  She 
did,  after  feeding  me,  was  attempting  to  make 
me  clean. 

Now  I don’t  like  to  be  w ashed : dogs  never  do 
— nor  children  neither ; and  I was  so  very  young 
— a mere  baby,  indeed.  She  treated  me  like  a 
baby.  She  put  on  a big  apron,  had  a tub  of 
warm  water  ready,  into  which  She  soused  me, 
soaping  and  rubbing  me  with  her  own  hands,  till 
all  my  pretty  curls  were  w-etted  through.  I shrank 


into  the  size  of  a rat,  and  came  out,  struggling 
no  more,  but  shaking  all  over.  She  laid  me  on 
her  lap,  rubbed  me  dry,  coaxed  and  patted  me, 
then  put  me  into  a little  round  basket  lined  with 
flannel,  where  I could  just  curl  myself  round,  and 
which  She  called  my  44  cradle.”  But  afterward, 
finding  I shivered  still,  though  more  with  fright 
than  cold,  She  coaxed  me  out  of  it,  and  taught 
me  to  run  backward  and  forward  in  the  w arn 
sunsliine  after  her  feet.  This  was  so  amusing 
that  I soon  recovered  myself,  and  show-ed  my 
pleasure  by  biting  her  stockings  and  tearing  a 
piece  off  the  hem  of  her  gown. 

After  that  I was  washed  eveiy  week — as  I am 
stilL  No  doubt  it  is  all  for  my  good;  but  it  is 
very  unpleasant,  and  I don’t  like  unpleasant 
things. 

Gradually  I became  accustomed  to  the  house, 
and  preferred  it  to  the  garden,  which  was  some- 
times soppy,  sometimes  snowy,  and,  it  being 
winter,  always  cold.  But  the  house  was  very 
comfortable.  There  were  carpets  and  rugs  in 
every  room — delightful  to  sleep  upon,  and  to  tear 
to  pieces  when  one  woke  and  wanted  a little 
amusement.  At  least  I thought  so  at  first,  but 
time  has  taught  me  differently7. 

I shall  never  forget  my  first" lesson  on  this  mat- 
ter. One  day,  after  sleeping  on  a worked  sofa- 
cushion,  I found  it  consisted  of  the  head  of  a dog 
like  myself — only  much  biggei  and  uglier — a por- 
trait, though  I then  thought  it  reality.  Of  course 
I attacked  it  at  once,  and,  finding  i*  did  not  re- 
sist, would  have  torn  it  to  pieces,  but  it  was  tough 
— and  besides,  I was  half  afraid  ol  it.  It  might 
have  come  alive,  then  what  would  have  become 
of  me  ? So  I contented  myself  with  dragging  it 
about  the  floor,  and  gnawing  one  of  its  tassels  to 
bits.  I had  just  satisfactorily  accomplished  this, 
when — in  came  myr  master  and  mistress ! 

Now  my  master  has  the  tenderest  heart  in  the 
world.  lie  would  let  me  do  any  thing,  wrong  or 
right.  If  by  chance  he  gives  me  a sharp  word, 
he  immediately  takes  and  cuddles  me  up,  and 
calls  me  the  best  of  doggies,  and  says  that  I may 
do  any  thing  I choose — which  of  course  I do.. 
Nay,  one  day,  when  I had  beeD  amusing  my- 
self in  the  garden  by  biting  off  certain  obnoxious 
plants  newly  set  in  the  borders — and  had  been 
accordingly  punished — I heard  him  whisper  to 
himself : “ Never  mind,  my  wee  doggie ! you’re 
more  to  me  than  all  the  geraniums  in  th  gar- 
den!”— I am  sure  he  would  never  have  said  a 
word  if  I had  eaten  up  all  the  four  tassels  in- 
stead of  only  one ; but  he  looked  at  my  mistress, 
who  looked  very  grave. 

44  This  can’t  go  on,”  said  She. 

44  No — but  Johnny  meant  no  harm— he  doesn’t 
know  right  from  wrong.” 

4 4 How  is  he  to  know  it,  unless  we  teach  him  ? 
It  is  our  fault,  not  the  doggie’s.  But  if  we  don’t 
make  him  understand  he  will  grow  up  a nuisance 
to  eveiy  body  in  the  house.  He  must  be  pun- 
ished.” 

44 1 suppose  so,”  said  my  master ; and  turned 
away. 

Then  my  mistress  took  me  np  in  her  arms — 
showed  me  the  tassel — called  me  “Naughty 
dog!”  many  times  over,  in  a grave,  severe,  sor- 
rowful voice,  and  then— She  whipped  me ! Not 
so  as  to  hurt  me  much,  but  still  enough  to  show 
how  very  angry  She  was  with  me ; and  She  be- 
ing a person  who  is  not  often  angry  made  it 
more  alarming  still.  I shrank  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass  on  the  floor,  then  slinked  away 
into  a comer  with  my  tail  between  my  legs,  and 
the  tears  running  down  from  my  eyes — and  1 
never  gnawed  the  cushion  again. 

This  was  my  first  grievous  sin  that  I remem- 
ber— but,  no  doubt,  I committed  a great  many 
more.  Indeed,  I was  always  doing  wrong  things. 
The  servants — who  I must  say  have  always  been 
uncommonly  kind  to  me — were  forever  com- 
plaining to  my  mistress  of  the  things  I tore  and 
destroyed.  I even  got  into  her  bedroom  and  bit 
a hole  in  her  newest  and  neatest  pair  of  boots. 
I heard  her  say  the  mice  had  done  it,  and  that 
She  must  get  a cat  immediately,  but  I knew  in 
my  secret  heart  that  it  was  not  the  mice — it 
was  I. 

Then  as  spring  came  on,  the  garden  (wTiich 
you  must  know  is  the  delight  and  pride  of  my 
mistress’s  heart ’l  became  my  favorite  play-place, 
and  of  course  every  day  something  uncomfort- 
able was  happening.  One  morning  the  gardener 
came  to  her  with  a serious  countenance  (I  should 
observe  She  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one 
should  punish  me  but  herself). 

44  Ma’am,”  said  he,  “ that  dog  will  be  the  ruin 
of  us.  He  has  jumped  among  my  cuttings, 
scratched  up  my  seeds,  bitten  the  tops  off  my 
young  blossoms,  and  as  to  the  number  of  flower- 
pots he  has  broken,  it  is  endless!  Oh,  what  a 
nuisance  is  a dog  in  a garden !” 

44  Still,  we  can’t  keep  him  out  of  it,”  said  She, 
sighing ; 44  we  can  only  teach  him  to  behave  him- 
self in  it.  He  is  such  a young  dog — perhaps 
he’ll  mend.  I’ll  take  him  in  hand  myself.  ” 

From  that  time,  every  plant  I destroyed  — and 
I shouldn’t  like  to  count  them — She  took  me  up 
to  it,  showed  it  t.o  me,  and  then  scolded  and 
whipped  me  soundly.  Gradually  I began  to  un- 
derstand that  flowers  were  meant  to  be  looked 
at,  not  bitten,  and  beds  were  to  be  ran  round, 
not  to  be  scampered  over.  And  as  there  aie 
plenty  of  gravel-walks,  shrubberies,  and  a beau- 
tiful lawn — w’here  I may  play  about  without  vex- 
ing any  body — I keep  to  the  regulations,  and 
have  been  a better  and  happier  dog  ever  since. 

Nevertheless,  I stand  in  great  awe  of  my  mis  - 
tress. I look  upon  her  as  the  administrator  of 
justice ; and  though,  as  I said,  I respect  her  ex- 
tremely, I can’t  say  I love  her  so  well  as  I do 
my  kind  master,  or  the  cook  who  gives  me  my 
meals,  or  the  gentle  little  parlor-maid  wrho  car- 
ries me  off’  to  bed  every  night — out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room into  the  kitchen — and  who,  whenever 
it  is  her  duty  to  report  my  misdeeds,  or  bring 
me  up  for  punishment,  looks  as  sorrv  as  if  she 
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ERY  GOOD  LIKENESS,  I CAN  ASSURE  YOU. 


PLEASED  WITH  IT  THAT  I ATE  THE  WHOLE  BACK. 


severely,  for  She  loved  that  little  water-wagtail 
why,  I never  could  find  out. 

So,  on  the  whoh  ‘ ' 1 

the  kitten  and  I- 
friendship 


go  looking  about  for  her  from  room  to 


absolutely  nothing — except  two  green,  fiery  eyes 
glaring  out  at  you,  all  by  themselves,  enough  to 


But  my  life  is  not  all  composed  of  whippings, 

I assure  you.  I have  a very  jolly  time  of  it, 
both  in  house  and  garden.  In  the  former  I de- 
rive great  amusement  from  the  incessant  pursuit 
of  rats  and  mice.  Not  that  I ever  see  them, 
but  I have  a conviction  they  are  there.  I have 
often  lain  for  half  an  hour  at  a time,  quite  still, 
with  my  nose  in  a corner  of  the  room,  smelling 
for  them — and  if  they  only  would  come  out  to 
me ! But  they  never  will.  And  sometimes  I 
hear  my  master  and  mistress  laughing  because  I 
persist  in  searching  for  them  in  all  sorts  of  places 
where  rats  are  not  commonly  found — under  sofa- 
cushions,  for  instance,  and  between  books  in  the 
book-case.  And  this  reminds  me  of  a case  in 
which  I was  really  conscience-stricken. 

My  master  loves  his  books  as  much  as  my 
mistress  her  garden.  He  has  a great  collection 
of  them,  beautifully  bound,  and  is  forever  potter- 
ing after  them ; and  as  I am  always  pottering 
after  him,  and  can’t  bear  to  be  out  of  his  sight, 
of  course  I know  them  quite  as  well  as  he  does 
himself.  They  are  very  pretty  books,  and  they 
do  taste  so  nice.  1 gnawed  a bit  of  one  of  them 
accidentally,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I 
ate  the  whole  back.  It  was  one  of  ever  so  many 
— big  ones,  too,  I believe  called  “ Waverley  Nov- 
els”— so  of  course  it  could  not  be  missed,  and 
I was  thinking  whether  I should  not  tiy  another 
when  She  came  in. 

“Oh,  Johnny!  what  have  you  been  doing?” 
And  I think  She  nearly  cried.  “Johnny,  your 
master  will  be  so  grieved  at  this.  You  must  be 
whipped.” 

And  whipped  I was ; and  I own,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I did  dread  the  coming  home  of 
my  master. 

But,  instead  of  looking  angry,  he  only  looked 
sorry,  and  told  my  mistress  not  to  vex  herself — 
put  the  book  back  in  its  place — said,  “Poor 
Johnny!  he  wouldn’t  have  done  it  had  he  known,” 
and  spent  the  evening  in  removing  the  other  books 
out  of  my  reach.  That  was  all.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  my  master?  Is  he  not  a — a 
Brick? 

And  it  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that,  after  all, 
my  mistress  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  She  seems : 
that  She  does  not  really  hate  me,  and  only  wants 
to  make  me  a good  little  dog,  and  a pleasure  in- 
stead of  a nuisance  to  myself  and  other  people. 
She  now  and  then  looks  very  kindly  at  me,  even 
when  I pay  her  no  attention  at  all,  and  says  I 
am  the  prettiest  dog  in  the  parish  (or  the  king- 
dom, I forget  which,  but  it’s  all  one),  and  that 
She  should  be  so  fond  of  me  if  I were  only  good. 
~ ' -I  don’t  know. 


„ „ room, 

wondering  what  had  become  of  her,  and  think- 
ing if  only  I could  have  her  back  to  play  with  me 
for  just  ten  minutes  how  very  kind  I would  be 
to  her,  and  how  exceedingly  nice  it  would  be ! 
And  though  I have  had  two  kitten-friends  since 
then — each  pleasant  enough  in  her  way — and  we 
have  all  gone  through  the  same  course  of  hating 
one  another  cordially  at  first,  and  gradually 
making  it  up  till  we  live  in  perfect  amity — still 
no  kitten  will  ever  be  to  me  quite  like  the  first 
one.  She  icas  the  first  one — and  she  loved  me 
so. 

But  I got  over  every  thing  in  time,  and  now  I 
do  believe  I am  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 
Besides,  I do  not  think  I am  quite  as  naughty  as 
I used  to  be ; I have  ceased  to  see  the  fun  of 
gnawing  things  to  pieces,  and  hanging  on  to  the 
tail  of  people’s  gowns,  and  trying  to  destroy 
every  thing  I can  get  at ; and  I am  learning  to 
do  my  duty  as  well  as  to  amuse  myself.  When 
beggars  come  to  the  door  I bark  at  them  furious- 
ly; and  the  other  day  when  I saw  two  great 
horses  walk  into  our  garden  of  their  own  accord, 
and  begin  eating  the  grass  on  the  lawn,  I flew  at 
them  as  if  I would  have  tom  them  in  pieces,  and 
frightened  them  so  much  that  they  immediately 
scampered  away.  At  which  my  mistress  praised 
and  patted  me  so  much  that  I thought  I would 
try  barking  at  the  heels  of  our  own  pony  next 
time  it  was  brought  down  to  the  hall-door — 
which  startled  it  so  much  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  best  pony  in  the  world,  it  would  have  ran 
away  and  overturned  the  carriage.  This  time 
I got  no  praise,  but  was  scolded  for  my  pains, 
and  told  never  to  do  the  like  again,  which  I do 
not  at  all  understand,  and  think  very  hard. 

But  it  is  time  to  cease  talking  so  much  about 
myself,  as  I suppose  there  are  other  dogs  in  the 
world  besides  me;  older  dogs,  too,  who  have 
seen  a great  deal  of  life,  and  had  a great  many 
adventures.  All  mine  are  to  come;  and  I am 
sometimes  very  anxious  that  they  should  come, 
for  I get  a little  tired  of  my  quiet  life ; of  my 
master  and  mistress — who  are  rather  humdrum 
people  after  all,  always  stopping  at  home,  and 
never  taking  me  about  with  them,  as  I under- 
stand other  dogs  often  are  taken — and  of  the 
servants— who  look  so  comfortable,  and  never 
quarrel — so  that  the  only  “rows”  that  ever  hap- 
pen in  the  house  are  between  the  cats  and  me. 

All  this  is  very  uninteresting,  and  I wish  I had 
something  more  remarkable  to  relate  than  my 
opinion  of  myself  and  of  the  people  I live  among 
— of  whom  the  only  person  who  has  my  entire 
and  earnest  approbation  is  my  master.  I am 
sure  if  you  asked  him  he  would  say  the  same 
of  me. 

As  to  my  mistress — But  there  She  is ! I am 
silent. 


we  spent  a happy  summer — 
-and  settled  into  downright 
. quarreling  sometimes  — all  friends 
do — but  still  making  the  best  of  one  another.  I 
remember  evi 


now  how,  when  I had  teased  her 
till  I was  quite  tired  out — biting  her  ears  and  her 
tail,  and  even  taking  her  bodily  into  my  mouth 
and  carrying  her,  she  was  so  small — she  wrould 
come  and  sleep  beside  me  on  the  kitchen  hearth, 
with  her  two  paws  affectionately  round  my  nose. 

I believe  she  thought  me  the  very  nicest  of  dogs ; 
and  I am  sure  I was  very  kind  to  her. 

We  might  have  lived  in  harmony  for  many 
years  but  for  something  which  happened.  I sus- 
pect it  was  poison ; for  we  have  a farm  close  by, 
and  I overheard  our  gardener  saying  they  lay  it 
for  the  rats.  But  one  Sunday  morning  my  kit- 
ten wouldn’t  play  with  me  as  usual.  She  told 
me  she  couldn’t — that  she  felt  very  ill ; but  I re- 
fused to  believe  her,  and  thought  it  all  sham,  till 
she  crept  away  and  laid  herself  down  on  the  lawn, 
writhing  and  moaning,  where  she  remained  horn- 
after  hour,  no  better,  rather  worse. 

I don’t  like  to  think  of  it.  It  was  such  a sun- 
shiny Sunday,  the  birds  singing  and  hopping 
about,  the  bees  so  merry  in  the  flower-beds.  1 
could  not  much  enjoy  any  thing,  and  I could 
not  bear  to  come  near  my  poor  little  kitten  and 
see  her  suffering : so  I went  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  garden,  thinking  what  a nice  little 
kitten  she  was,  what  good  friends  we  had  grown 
to  be,  and  how  often  I had  vexed  her,  and  how, 
if  only  she  had  got  better,  I would  never  vex  her 
any  more. 

Yet  there  she  lav,  making  no  fuss,  and  trou- 
bling nobody — only  so  very,  very  ill.  The  serv- 
ants came  often  to  look  at  her,  seeming  very 
sorry ; and  when  I ran  to  meet  my  master  and 
mistress  coming  in  from  church  I overheard  the 


Yet  she  never  ill-used  me.  She  was  such  a 
gentle  little  kitten,  poor  dear — I may  say  that 
for  her  now — she  never  scratched  me  until  I al- 
most worried  her  to  death ; she  was  so  patient, 
unobtrusive — she  would  never  have  got  in  my 
way  at  all  if  I had  not  so  persistently  attacked 
her.  And  even  then  her  worst  revenge  used  to 
consist  of  running  up  this  tree  I have  spoken  of 
— a big  apple-tree  on  the  lawn — from  the  height 
of  which  she  would  glower  down  at  me,  quite 
safe  and  independent,  with  her  back  up  and  her 
tail  thrice  as  big  as  its  natural  size— as  fierce  as 
if  she  would  have  liked  to  eat  me  up — which, 
however,  she  didn’t. 

Of  course  this  was  all  pretense,  as  doubtless 
she  was  admii  ’ 
to  play  with  i 
ward,  when  I 
and  to  play  \ 
and  I was  so 
even  a cat 
said,  she  wi 


And,  as  I 
-so  sensible, 
When  we  got  to  conversation, 
instead  of  fighting,  she  used  to  explain  to  me 
all  the  amusing  things  about  the  garden — a large 
toad  that  lived  in  the  strawberry-bed,  a family 
of  frogs  who  were  very  happy  in  the  little  pond, 
and,  above  all,  the  birds,  which  were  endless  fun. 

Our  garden  is  full  of  birds.  They  know  they 
are  never  shot  at,  nor  have  their  nests  taken,  so 
they  come  and  build  here  year  after  year — robins, 
chaffinches,  blackbirds,  thrushes — and  the  night- 
ingales, though  they  do  not  build  there,  sit  and 
sing,  and  make  an  awful  clatter  all  night  long. 
During  May  and  June  they  quite  annoy  me,  and 
I bark  at  them  incessantly,  but  they  will  not  stop 
singing,  which  is  very  provoking. 

Well,  I and  the  kitten  fraternized,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  birds.  I used  to  bark  at  them 
and  make  them  fly  off,  and  she  ran  up  trees  after 
them ; sometimes  she  caught  one,  and  then  she 
always  gave  me  a bit,  or  I took  it  from  her  and 
ate  it  myself.  She  could  easily  catch  another, 
you  know.  And  even  when  we  caught  nothing 
the  pursuit  was  entertaining.  There  was  one 
young  water-wagtail — deserted  by  its  parents — 


Perhaps  I may  be  good  some  day 
It’s  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Still,  people  do  alter  very  much  sometimes: 
take,  for  instance,  me  and  my  first  enemy — the 
first  rival  introduced  into  the  house — whom  I 
hated  with  a violence  which  now  seems  quite 
ridiculous. 

It  was  only  a kitten — a very  small,  gentle, 
frightened  little  thing — which  I don’t  suppose 
meant  me  any  harm  in  the  world.  Still,  I had 
never  seen  a kitten  before ; and  this  one  was  so 
very  black — not  a white  hair  upon  it — and  when 
you  looked  at  it  in  the  dark  you  saw  nothing — 


P.  S.  (Being  his  mistress’s  opinion  of  Johnny.) 
He  is  a pretty  dog,  and  a clever  dog,  and  a lov- 
ing dog.  As  to  his  being  a good  dog — well, 
“he  might  be  better  and  he  might  be  worse.” 
And  for  him — as  for  all  young  dogs  and  young 
things  of  every  sort — “It’s  never  too  late  to 
mend.” 


I WAS  HALF  AFRAID  OF  IT. 


I USED  TO  BARK  AT  THEM,  AND  MAKE  THEM  FLY  OFF. 
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ESTABLISHED  1 


GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  TIIEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
.THE  LEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  TOc.,  SOc.,  00c. : best,  $1  per  lt>. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c. ; best,  $1 
per  tb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unooi.oued  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  25  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  tt>. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 
Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 

Parties  sending  Clnb  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “ collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  onr  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  he  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refhnded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  abnnt 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

"THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  onr  name  and  style  of  advertising 
ana  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  boy us  imitators. 


‘‘THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  m 
le&8) ' GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 


THE  NOVELTY 

Do  your  own  Printing, 

Slid  is  second  to  none  for 
the  use  of 

General  Job  Printers. 

Holley,  N.Y.,\ 
Aim.  2,1868.  / 
Mr.  Bf.nj.  O.  Woods: 
Sir,— The  Quarto  Nov- 

eltv  Press  I ordered  of  you 

PKINT3NG-PRE  SS  1 11  Sept,  came  duly  to  hand. 

1 ^ i have  given  it  a fair  trial, 

and  find  it  to  be  every  thing  you  represent  it  to  he. 

I propose  to  print  a weekly  paper  upon  it,  and  in- 
close a copy  of  my  prospectus,  which  is  a specimen  of 
work  done  on  the  press.  I thiuk  it  equal  In  every  re- 
spect to  the  Gordon  Franklin  Press  which  sells  for 
$450.  Very  respectfully,  L.  A.  DENSMORE. 
Price  of  Presses  complete,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50,  $53. 
Send  for  a Circular  to  Benj.  O.  Woods,  Proprietor, 
351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamonds  for  the  Holidays. 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  by  us  at  one  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
eqnal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic valne. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies’  Solitaire  Finger -Rings,  $8 
and  $10;  Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  $5  and  $6. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$6,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $25 ; Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Gents'  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $S,  $10,  $15,  $20 ; Rings, 
$8  and  $10.  Gents’  Cluster  Rings,  $6,  $10,  and  $12. 
Cluster  Pins,  $10  and  $12 ; with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pins, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
In  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  aminnt  sent  by  express,  C.O.D., 
customers  paying  all  express  charges.  A Large  Dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 
STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


OR  CENTS. —Now' is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O. A.  2 5k ,,  N.Y. 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 

THE  COLLINS  OKOIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES 


'md>  COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide).  £ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  onr  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  ns  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  manufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  onr  Oroide  in  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges  ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Geutlemen’s  Watches 
are  EuU-Jeueled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  nn  improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch ; all  in  Hnnting-Cases,  and  fully  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  In  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  $150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra 
fine  finish,  and  are  fully  eqnal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  of  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
Jewelry  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style. 

TO  CLUBS :— Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
nay  all  express  charges.  We  emplov  no  Agents;  orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
In  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO. 


w 


HY  WILL  YOU  BE 


by  unprincipled  dealers,  when  by  sending  direct  to 
EASTMAN  & KENDALL,  C5  Hanover  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  yon  can  have  a choice  in  two  or  three  hundred 
different  articles  for  a Dollar,  and  save  two  or  three 
profits  on  Dry 


Fancy  Goods  of  almost  every  kind.  We  now  offer 
as  commission  to  any  one  sending  in  a club  of  sixty 
in  our  Gbeat  One-Price  Sale,  40  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting,  and  commission  on  larger  and  smaller  clubs 
in  the  same  proportion  wbeu  paid  in  other  goods. 
The  ladies  are  specially  invited  to  send  us  a trial  club. 
All  goods  damaged  in  transportation  are  replaced 
free  of  charge.  Don’t  be 


by  small  dealers  into  believiug  that  they  can  sell  as 
cheap  as  we  do,  for  it  is  simply  impossible.  Our 
popular  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2 
we  send  20  patent  pen  fountains  (10  cts.  for  each)  and 
checks  describing  20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a 
dollar  each.  30  for  $3 ; 60  for  $C ; 100  for  $10,  &c. 
Sent  by  mail.  Don’t  fail  to  send  money  in  Registered 
Letters.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cts.  Seud  for 
Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$12J 


' new.  J.  S.  Hayes,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  .also  for 
Bridges. 


Depot,  6 Astor  House  ; Factobt,  68  Maiden  Lane. 


AGENTS!  AGENTS!  AGENTS! 

WANTED— Ladies  and  Gentlemen  every  where,  ns 
Agents  for  Belcher,  James,  & Co.’s  Great  One 
Dollar  Sale.  We  are  selling  goods  for  one  dollar  that 
retail  every  where  for  twice  that  sum.  The  smallest 
article  on  onr  checks  can  be  exchanged  for  a Five-Bot- 
tle Silver-Plated  Revolving  Castor,  or  twenty-four  rich 
Stereoscopic  Views,  or  a large  Concertina. 

Our  inducements  to  Agents  are  double  those  of  any 
other  honse  in  the  trade.  Circulars  sent  free. 
BELCHBH,  JAMES,  A CO., 

T & 9 Bbomheld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DEAFNESS,  CATARRH,  SCROFULA. 

A LADY  who  had  snffered  for  years  from  Deafness, 
Catarrh,  and  Scrofula,  was  cured  by  a simple  rem- 
edy. Her  sympathy  and  gratitude  prompts  her  to  send 
the  receipt  free  of  charge  to  anyone  similarly  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  C.  L.,  care  Maj.  Martin  Hunt,  Hobo- 
ken, N.  J. 


5000  s 


pers,  and  Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  aud  trap  .... 

of  game,  from  the  Mink  to  the  Bear  and  Deer ; how  L, 
cure  Skins,  make  Boats,  Traps,  &c.,  <fcc.  Fifth  Edition 
just  out;  the  only  cheap  and  reliable  work  ever  print- 
ed. Beware  of  Imitations.  Price  only  25  cents  ; Six 
for  $1.  Sent  post  free  by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, Hinsdale,  N.  II.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

OLLOWAY’S  PILLS— For  the  removal  of  all  ob- 
strnctions  peculiar  to  females.  These  Pills  have 
jnstly  obtaiued  a world-wide  celebrity,  for  they  act  so 
gently,  yet  so  surely,  that  all  are  benefited  by  them. 


Nature’s  Great  Ally. 

It  took  the  world  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  dis- 
cover and  remedy  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  that 
mankind  has  ever  believed  in.  From  the  time  of  Galen 
to  a comparatively  very  recent  date  it  was  snpposed 
that  in  order  to  enre  a disease  it  was  necessary  to  weak- 
en the  already  enfeebled  patient  by  artificial  means. 
Bleeding,  blistering,  violent  purgation,  and  salivation 
were  the  main  reliance  of  the  faculty  not  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  Restoratives  were  only  administered 
as  supplementary  agents,  after  the  lancet,  cantharides, 
jalap,  and  calomel  had  done  their  depleting  work. 
Modem  science  has  effected  a salutary  reform  in  med- 
ical treatment  In  place  of  the  nauseous  doses  once 
administered  in  cases  of  indigestion,  biliousness,  con- 
stipation, sick  - headache,  nervousness,  intermittent 
fever,  &c., 

Hostetler’s  Stomach  Bitters 

are  now  given  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  the 
happiest  results.  The  reason  why  this  admirable 
botanical  preparation  has  superseded  the  debilitating 
poisons  of  the  old  materia  medira  are  these : It  com- 
bines the  properties  of  a wholesome  tonic  with  those 
of  a gentle  cathartic,  an  anti-bilious  ageut,  a nervine, 
and  a blood  depurent.  Thus,  while  it  keeps  the  bow- 
els free,  regulates  the  liver,  and  purifies  the  curreut 
of  life,  it  sustains  the  physical  strength  of  the  invalid, 
and  by  this  means  the  expulsion  of  disease  and  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  vigor  go  on  together. 

At  this  season,  when  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  with  other  complaints  arising  from  a damp, 
mephitic  atmosphere,  are  prevalent,  a coarse  of  the 
BITTERS  is  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  system 
from  an  attack. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  WEALTH. 


The  Microscope  is  now  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Millions  of  Insects  can 
be  seen  in  a single  drop  of  water.  All 
can  now  examine  the  beautiful  in  Na- 
ture. We  will  seud  the  New  Microscope, 
handsomely  mounted  in  Ivory,  prepaid, 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada, on  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Orders 
have  been  received  for  over  30,000,  and 
we  are  now  manufacturing  largely  for 
“ Remember,  this  is  no  hmnbnn. 
H.  LE  VERT,  ~ • 

417  Bboomf.  8 


THE  PORTABLE  BOOK-RACK— The 

A most  convenient  invention  of  the  day  for  holding 
Books  or  fancy  articles.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a nn  - 
meut,  and  removed  without  trouble.  They  are  mad® 
of  BLACK  WALNUT — making  them  suitable  for  the 
Parlor,  Library,  or  Office.  Sent  by  express,  to  any  ad- 

'lr“-“  "72  50.  Call  and  examine, 

im  vss,  3 Astor  Place,  N.Y. 


Merwin,  Taylor,  & Simpkins, 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  GUNS, 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  &c.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pape’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guus.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS;  EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.’s  front-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers  ; Colt’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  other  celebrated  Arms  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  bv  mail. 

285  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOKK. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 

“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
management  of  Harper’s.— Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times,” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— complete  iu 
all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper— 
Harper’s  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a light  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization.”— V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  paper  famishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  fu- 
ture historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  long  after  writers  aud  printers  and  publishers 
are  turned  to  dust. — New  York  Evangelist. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remark- 
able series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  and  pointed  statements,  by  good 
commou-sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  stron'g  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.  — Sorth 
American  Review. 


$500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to  $22.  They  are  sent  C.  O.  D.,  with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  aud  examine  for  yourselves. 


AGENTS— to  introdnee  the 
JUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE  SEWING  MACHINES. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  only  Licensed 
Shuttle  Machine  in  the  market  sold  for  less  than  $40. 
All  others  are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user 
are  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  Address 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


AND  COMPASS, 
in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  euamel- 
ed  dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  aud  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Sent  postpaid  for  $1  ; three  for  $2.  Ageuts 
wanted.  Circulars  free.  WALTER  HOLT  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sauitaiy,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 


OpC  SEWING  MACHINE.  Licensed  by  the  Combina- 
ijpU  tionCompanies.  Scndstamp for circularand sam- 
ple of  work  to  Lewis  P.  Tiubals,  478  Brondwav,  N.  Y. 


$101 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion. 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  frill-sized  Pat- 
terns of  useful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion 
Plate. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harper’s  Weeki.y,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  of  especial  nse  and  interest  to 
the  family  ; articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  all  its  branches ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  in. 
struct;  and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit.—  Sew  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  in- 
struction, of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  of  being  well  stocked  with  good  reading- 
matter.— Watchman  and  Reflector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper’s  Bazar  will  he  the 

aim  and  ambition  of  the  women  of  America Boston 

Transcript.  

TERMS  FOR  I860: 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Wef.kly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weeki.y,  or 
Bazar  ten'll  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SimsoRiitKKS  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Maoazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  wiih 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  SI  a 'os 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Baz  \r 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  wh  li 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  !«  stop)  d 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  1!  e 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  venr.  Si  t«- 
scriptions  may  commence  with  any  Number.  Whoa 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  <<f 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Num- 
ber next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  aud  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  he  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

□ rig  i Nkw  York- 
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^GEO.PARR°BuFFAL0.NVjj 


THE 

AUTOWIATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER 
AND  BOILER. 

JOHN  HEIST,  Pat.  Nov.  29,  1864.  Decided  by  the 
Patent  Office  to  be  tho  original  and  first  Self-Acting 
Portable  Wash-Boiler  ever  made. 


DECISION 


UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE, Nov.  3,1868. 

Sir,— “ You  are  hereby  informed  that  in  the  case  of 
interference  between  your  claims  and  those  of  Edward 
F.  Woodward  for  a reissne  of  Patent  for  a Wash-Ket- 
tle * * * * the  question  of  priority  of  invention  has 
been  decided  in  your  favor.  * * * * 

(Signed)  . “L.  DEANE,  Examiner. 

" To  John  Reibt.” 

For  sale  by  the  Automatic  Clothes  Washer  and  Boil- 
er Co.,  No.  19  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York.  Dealers  sup- 
plied with  Royalty  Stamps.  Send  for  Circular. 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $10 ; or  Improve- 
ment to  fit  any  Boiler,  $5  (send  inside  pattern  and 
size) ; or  same  in  Sections,  with  Royalty  Stamp,  $4. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D. 

All  are  cautioned  against  buying  Self-Acting  Porta- 
ble Wash-Boilers  not  Dearing  our  trade-mark  stamp. 


Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents. 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

Tea-Sets,  Coffee-Urns,  Ice-Pitchefs,  Castors,  Staple 
and  Fancy  Articles  in  great  variety, 

At  less  than  Broadway  prices. 

LUCIUS  HART  MANUFACTURE  CO., 

4 & 6 Burling  Slip,  Foot  of  John  St. 

The  Oldest  Plated-Ware  House  in  New  York. 


ALUMINUM 


BRONZE  WARE  FROM  PARIS.  As  handsome  as 
gold,  durable  as  silver,  and  cheaper  than  good  plate. 

Browne  & Spaulding, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York, 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


MAGNIFICENT 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 


WHAT  IT  WILL  COME  TO. 

Isabella  (of  the  Golden  Rose).  “Now  then,  Governor!  you  got  me  into  this  row:  how 
much  for  the  blessed  lot?” 


U napproachable  for  their 
IMMENSE  POWER  OF  TONE,  GREAT  SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness  throughout  the  entire  Scale,  Easy  Action, 
Workmanship,  and  Durability,  and  pronounced 
Unequaled  by  all  the 

Famed  Artists  op  this  Country  and  Europe. 
Every  Instrument  Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

650  BROAD  W A Y,  New  York. 


Sterling  Silver  Ware, 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  PIANOS 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks : 

Trade-Mark  _ (^J  Trade-Mark 

Silver.  -ogBAMWJlSft.  Electro-Plate. 


Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  & 335  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  and  SILVER  CASES  ONLY, 
AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  ...  $80 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies’  Size $70 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from  the 
American  Watch  Company.  We  will  send  these  Watch- 
es by  Express  to  any  place,  with  bill  to  collect  on  de- 
livery, and  give  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  any 
Watch  that  does  not  give  satisfaction  may  be  ex- 
changed or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Every  one  is  re- 


J.  BAUER  8c  CO., 

General  Agents  and  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and 
Musical  Merchandize. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

’ PROVIDENCE,  H.  I. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  every  where. 
GORIIAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


r.  W.  LASAIUS  SON, 

LATE  OF  520  BROADWAY, 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parte  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


Anew  illustrated  catalogue  and 

PRICE-LIST  is  issued  this  month  (Novem- 
ber) by  THE  MASON  A HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO. 
containing  announcements  of  NEW  STYLES  OF 
ORGANS,  NEW  INVENTIONS,  and  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Four  Octave  Organs,  $50.  Five  Oc- 
tave Double -Reed  Organs,  Five  Stops,  Carved 
and  Paneled  Case,  $125.  Other  styles  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  Catalogues  Free.  Ware- 
rooms,  596  Rroadway,  New  York. 


REMOVED  TO  682  BROADWAY, 

Where  will  be  found  the  usual  assortment  of  FURS, 
of  superior  quality  and  workmanship. 

tW  LADIES’,  GENTLEMEN’S,  and  CHILDREN’S 
FURS  of  all  kinds  on  hand  and  to  order. 

W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

682  BROADWAY,  COR.  GREAT  JONES  STREET. 


CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


WOODWARD’S 
» * Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  unequaled  and  pe- 
culiar nutritive  and  restorative  properties;  hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  of  adults  and  children. 
It  revives  the  natural  appetite ; improves,  reanimates, 
and  regulates  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; and  entirely  restores  health  and  strength  to  the 
most  feeble  and  deteriorated  constitutions. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 

Of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  improved  con- 
struction, and  with  all  the  improved  lights  suitable  for 
Public  Exhibitions,  Sunday-School  or  Parlor  Enter- 
tainments ; also  Views  in  the  Holy  Land,  Europe, 
America,  and  a large  assortment  of  Miscellaneous  and 
Scientific  Views.  A priced  and  illustrated  catalogue 
sent  free,  on  application.  Wm.  Y.  M’ALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VAN  DERLIP  8c  TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Bowery,  and  No.  939  Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

HOSIERY  and 
MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  IN  CITY. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER. 


TRADE  MARK.  Dr.  De  JONGH’S  GENUINE 

®OIL  is  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
STATES  in  Imperial  Half-Pint 
Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 
Patent  Trade  - Mark  Capsule, 
color  blue  opaque,  white  top, 
stamped  with  a blue  fish  on  a red 
shield,  and  the  label,  nnder  the 
wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 
THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz. : 
those  of  Dr.  De  Jongh  ; of 
Ansar,  Harford  A Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Geeey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GREET  & CO.,  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle. 
tW  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 


KENNEDY’S 

Scrofula  Ointment 

Cures  Old  Sores ; 

Cures  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs; 

Cures  Scrofulous  Sores  on  the  Neck ; 

Cures  Blackheads,  or  Pimples,  on  the  Face ; 
Cures  8cnrvy  Sores ; 

Cures  Cancerous  Ulcers. 

Price  $1  00  per  Bottle. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  DONALD  KENNEDY, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ARION  PIANO-FORTE. 

PATENTED.  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  awarded  over 
all,  even  those  exhibited  at  the  renowned  World's  Ex- 
position. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List, 
Ac.  Manufactory  and  Warerooms  of 

MANNER  & CO.,  187  & 189  Bowery. 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS— S styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  Oue  dip  writes 
8 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $00  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agents  wanted  to  sen  the  ENDL 

MATCH  the  Best  Patented  Article 
market.  Send  50  cents  for  Sample.  Address 
John  R.  Surkrug,  Tobacconist,  151  Fulton  St. 


NEWBOOKS.fSM 

BICKNELL  & CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  111. 


The  New  Church  Music  Book.  By  the  distinguished 
composer,  V.  C.  Tavlor,  on  bis  Patent  index  Staff.  Price 
$1  50.  Liberal  dlscouut  to  the  Trade  and  to  Classes. 
Get  the  best.  Mills  A Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ; A.  S. 
Barnes  A Co.,  Wm.  Hall  A Son,  New  York;  John 
Church,  Jr.,  Cincinnati ; S.  C.  Griggs  A Co.,  Chicago. 


A YEAR  and  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
JiUUU  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks’  trial.  Ex- 
tra inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  farther 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


t>S  PASTILLES— A Sure  Relief  for 
STOWELL  A CO.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


]7  IDDER’ 

XV  Asthma. 


HEED  & BARTON, 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
Established  18  3 4. 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  NEW  PATENT 

SEAMLESS-LINED  ICE -PITCHER. 

Pronounced  by  Du.  Hayes,  State  Assayer  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  preserve  water  perfectly  pure;  while  in 
others  made  in  the  usual  manner,  of  two  diflerent 
metals  soldered  or  welded  together  (thus  forming  a 
galvanic  arrangement),  the  water,  after  standing  for 
oue  hour,  was  found  to  contain  traces  of  lead  ana  cop- 
per, and  in  four  hours  sufficient  metal  had  been  dissolved 
to  render  the  water  deleterious  to  health. 

Are  also  Manufacturers  of  the  finest  quality  of 

ELECTRO-PLATED  NICKEL  SILVER, 

WHITE  METAL  TABLE-WARE, 

of  every  description,  including  a large  variety  of  new 
and  elegant  designs,  which  are  sold  by  the  principal 
dealers  in  the  United  States  with  our  guarantee  that 
the  goods  are  made  of  the  best  quality  of  metal,  and 
plated  full  weight  of  silver. 

THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE  for  SILVER-PLATED 
WARE  was  awarded  to  Rf.ed  A Barton  by  the 
American  Institute,  New  York,  in  1867. 

Office  and  Showrooms  at  the  factory,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  and  194  Broadway,  New  York. 

LIVE  IN  MY  HEART 

Anp  Pay  no  Rent— new  song  by  Lover 30c. 

Wiener  Bon-Bons— waltzes 40c. 

The  Haunting  Thought— “ I love  but  thee’’ 40c. 

Champagne  Cuarlje— galop 40c. 

Arranged  for  Flute  or  VioliD,  15c.  each.  Music  mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLI  ME,  1125  Broadway, 

2d  door  above  25th  St  Branch,  208  Bowery. 

DUFF’S  COLLEGE,  No.  37  Fifth  Avenue,  Pitts- 
-p.  BURGH,  Pa.,  HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

JJlTFF’S  HEW  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING, 

Elegantly  printed  in  colors  by  Harper  A Brothers, 
New  York.  400  pp.  Crown  8vo.  $3  75.  Postage  35c. 

The  first  American  work  that  fully  illustrates  the 
accounts  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Joint  Stock 
Co.’s,  Railroads,  National  Banks,  and  Private  Bankers. 

“Undoubtedly  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully-pre- 
pared text-hook  upon  Book-keeping  accessible  to  the 
student." — Boston  Journal.  “ It  has  brought  Book- 
keeping to  perfection.’’— Baltimore  American.  “In- 
cludes all  the  latest  improvements.’’— Richmond  Whig. 
“Altogether  a remarkable,  book.’’— Philadelphia  City 
Item.  “ The  best  book  on  this  subject.”— Philadelphia 
Press.  “The  most  complete  treatise  extant."  — St. 
Louis  Republican.  “ The  most  perfect  now  before  the 
public.” — Albany  Express.  “It  may  be  the  salvation 
of  many  business  men.”— Jewish  Messenger. 

To  these  important  improvements  in  business  edu- 
cation, we  have  added  our 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISE, 

combining  our  long-tested  class  instruction  with  com- 
prehensive exercises  in  real  business  (the  first  of  the 
kind  in  America)  in  our  new  commission  warehouse. 
The  process  is  fully  detailed  in  onr  new  16  p.  DOUBLE 
QUARTO  CIRCULAR,  with  engravings  of  our  pen- 
men’s writing,  Report  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Ac.  Mailed  free  by 

P.  DUFF  A SON,  Principals,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$2  WONDER. 

INDUSTRY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Only  Two  Dollars. 

Simple,  practical,  durable.  Makes  the  Elastic  Chain 
Stitch,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing.  Any 
child  can  operate  it.  An  Elegant  Holiday  Gift.  Tes- 
timonials received  daily.  Sent  in  perfect  running  order 
on  receipt  of  price,  two  dollars.  Address  INDUSTRY 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Manchester,  N.  II. 

CEND  $1  00  for  12  NEW  PICTURES 

for  the  ZOETROPE,  and  a stamp  for  complete  cat- 
alogue, to  Milton  Bradley  A Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WATCH  FOR  $1.— The  Magnetic  Pocket  Time- 
Keeper  and  Compass,  in  a handsome  case,  with 
glass  crystal,  white  enameled  dial,  steel  and  metal 
works,  ordinary  watch  size,  sound  and  serviceable. 
Warranted  to  denote  correct  time,  and  keep  in  order 
two  years.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sent  postpaid 
for  $1,  or  three  for  $2.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR, 
Holland,  Erie  County,  New  York. 

KALDENBERG  & SOW. 

A Prize  received  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  1867. 
Meerschaum  Pipes,  Holders,  and 
Ambers,  with  Portraits,  Monograms, 
Ac.,  made  to  order. 

N.B.— Repairing  done  in  all  its  branches.  We 
manufacture,  and  sell  wholesale  and  retail. 

Stores  ; 6 John  St.  (up  stairs) ; 23  Wall  St.  (opp. 
U.  8.  Treasury) ; and  73  Nassau  St.  6724  P.  O.  Box. 
SEND  FOR  DRAWINGS  and  PRICE-LISTS. 

OOD  NEWS  FOR  HARD  TIMES !— Buy  no  more 
Soap,  but  make  it  yourself  1 It  is  easy  as  mend- 
ing a hole  in  a stocking,  and  will  only  cost  TWO 
CENTS  a pound.  One  pound  of 

GEO.  F.  GANTZ  A CO.’s  PURE 

White  Rock  Potash 

will  make  Fifteen  Pounds  Best  Hard  Soap. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  to  get  it  for  you  at 

136  A 138  Cedar  Street,  New  Ydlk. 

CATALOGUE S SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages.  I 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  A CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED  — AGENTS  to  sell  the  Lightning  Trap. 

A new  and  wonderful  invention.  It  kills  Rats, 
Squirrels,  Gophers,  Ac.,  throws  them  away,  and  sets 
itself  as  quick  as  its  name  indicates.  Address  Light- 
nino  Trap  Co.,  95  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PEN’S. 

( Joseph 
TRADE-MARK : 1 Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  A SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 
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SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
S4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


the  Year  ISOS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con; 


1813  the  Rothschilds 
(Xlj  were  appointed  agents  for 
the  payment  by  England 
ly||  of  twelve  millions  sterling 
to  Russia,  Austria,  and 
lHll  Prussia — an  operation  by 
which  they  profited  to  a 
HHj  large  amount.  After  the 
HH;  victory  of  Letpsic,  in  the 
||||[  same  year,  when  the  nl- 
|H|  lied  sovereigns  were  purstt- 
|H!  iug  Napoleon,  and  had 
HH  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Hill  Rhine  at  Frankfort,  it  was 
HH  found  that  the  treasury  of 

I 5 Austria  was  empty,  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a loan  from  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  Frank- 
fort, the  Prince  of  Metter- 
nich  was  obliged  to  stoop 
to  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  from 
§!|!  Rothschild,  a Jew.  The 
HH  promptness  and  the  grace 
with  which  the  request 
HI  was  granted  was  not  for- 
Bxfri  gotten.  M.  A.  Roths- 
K child  was  created  a baron 
of  the  Austrian  empire; 
his  son  Nathan  was  ap- 
pointed Austrian  Consul- 
General  in  Great  Britain, 
1111  and  the  whole  weight  of 
Austrian  influence  was  de- 
voted  to  extend  and  se- 
cure  the  financial  opera- 
tions  of  the  house  of 
gM  Rothschild. 

The  Ilessian  landgrave's 
ffiwj  money  was  retained  at  the 
paltry  interest  of  two  per 
S|  cent,  until  his  death  in 
»i  1823.  M.  A.  Roths- 
i|M|  child  died  in  1821,  at 
which  time  his  five  sons 
were  at  the  head  of  five 
lllll  immense  establishments, 
«:  at  Frankfort,  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Na- 
pies.  Between  the  broth- 

III  | ers  there  was  a copartner- 
| ship  and  the  most  perfect 
: unanimity.  The  foresight 
J andenterpriseofthehouse, 
together  with  this  co- 
' operation,  made  it  almost 
\\  despotic  in  the  financial 
M affairs  of  Europe.  Such 
M was  its  influence  that  it 
)[  frequently  decided  the  is- 
q sues  of  peace  and  war. 

' In  1830  Anselm  Roths- 
' child,  at  Frankfort,  was 
1 bold  enough  to  declare: 

J “The  house  of  Austria 
! desires  war,  but  the  house 
of  Rothschild  requires 
peace.”  Again,  in  1840, 
when  war  was  on  the  point 
; of  breaking  out  between 
\ the  Porte  and  Mehemet 
\ Ali,  the  Rothschilds 
! [ preserved  the  peace  of  Eu- 
\j  rope  by  arguments  more 
TO\\Y  ; potent  than  could  be  urged 
w\V'  | ^ the  most  eminent  states- 
men. 

® James  Rothschild,  the 
M ■ subject  of  our  sketch,  was 
the  last  surviving  brother 
of  the  original  house,  and 
■ a ' now  that  he  is  dead  the 
, third  generation  of  Roths- 
\N  Childs  conduct  the  busi- 
AVA  ness.  James  opened  a 
\ \ banking-house  in  Paris  iu 
— _•  1815.  He  had  no  taste 

— for  political  life ; to  be 
the  central  figure  of  the 
most  powerful  commercial 

house  that  ever  existed 

— satisfied  his  ambition.  lie 
loved  to  dispense  a munif- 
~ icent  hospitality  at  his 
— sumptuous  hotel  in  the 
Rue  Lafitte.  It  was  here 
j that,  in  1850,  Gustave, 
his  youngest  son , was  unit- 

1 ed  in  marriage  with  the 

daughter  of  Joel  Ax- 
judge  of  the 


BARON  JAMES  DE  _ 
ROTHSCHILD. 

The  late  head  of  the  ||| 
house  of  Rothschild  has  1^ 
Fallen.  The  original 
founder  of  the  house  was 
Meter  Anselm  Roths- 
child,  who  was  born  at  ^ 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine  Nx 
in  1743,  and  who  died 
there  in  1821.  He  was  a M 
money-changer  and  ex- 
change  broker  in  easy  cir-  ills 
cumstanccs.  In  the  first  |||; 
campaign  of  the  French 
Revolution  General  Cus-  _T| 
tine,  at  the  head  of  the  == 
Republican  Army,  took  = 
Frankfort,  and  the  Senate, 

In  order  to  save  the  town  [= 
from  pillage,  agreed  > o pay 
a heavy  ransom.  To  meet  i_5= 
the  emergency  Meyer  Ijggii 
Anselm  Rothschild  ob-  [j^ 
taiiied  a loan  from  his  .pS 
friend  the  Landgrave  of  flB 
Hesse-Cassel.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a series  .51 
of  transactions  which  was  S| 
continued  through  the  ]B 
war ; and  in  this  connec-  !B| 
tion  the  house  of  Roths-  !|9 
child  acquired  its  first  .IB 
standing  in  the  financial  s| 
affairs  of  Europe.  This  fgi 
landgrave,  William  IX.,  E 
was  one  of  those  German  H 
despots  who  sold  troops  to  a 
England  during  the  Amer- 
ican  Revolution  and  after-  *=s| 
ward  during  the  wars  of  Wm 
the  French  Revolution. 

He  accumulated  immense  Wl 
sums  of  money,  but  his 
tricky  politics  excited  the  |g| 
indignation  of  Napoleon.  laps 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  pi 
Napoleon  decreed  the  fcl 
forfeiture  of  the  States  of  pjj 
Brunswick  and  Hesse-Cas-  jj§ 
sel,  and  the  French  army  K-s 
was  put  in  march  to  en-  !3g 
force  the  decree.  The  ijpl 
landgrave  was  forced  to  S 
fly;  but  he  had  in  his  'Mil 
vaults  twelve  millions  of  ||jn 
florins  (about  a million  |||  | 
pounds  sterling)  in  silver.  I 
To  save  this  vast  amount  I 
of  money  from  the  French 
was  a difficult  matter,  as 
it  could  not  be  carried  ||j| 
away  and  the  landgrave  jg 
had  no  confidence  in  his  | 
subjects.  He  sent  for  M. 

A.  Rothschild  and  en-  p| 
treated  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  treasure,  giving  him  Ial 
the  use  of  the  money  with-  | [M 
out  interest.  By  the  as-  |S 
sistance  of  some  friends,  jg| 
Jewish  bankers  at  Cassel,  |f 
the  money  was  carefully  == 
stowed  away ; those  who  — 
desire  to  give  a touch  of  TTT 
romance  to  the  story  say 
that  it  was  hidden  in  j 

Rothschild’s  garden. 

But,  however  it  may  have 
been  secreted,  it  was  the  ! 

stepping-stone  to  the  im-  j 

mense  fortunes  of  the 

house  of  Rothschild.  ) ! 

Meyer  Anselm  at  this  j 

time  had  five  sons,  three  ■ 
of  whom — Anselm,  Na- 
than, and  Solomon — ! 

were  of  age;  Anselm  was 
sent  to  Frankfort,  while  ' 

Nathan  was  established 
in  England,  first  in  Man- 
chester and  subsequently 
in  London,  and  Solomon 
became  the  traveling  agent  ! 
of  the  house,  visiting  the  , 
various  courts  and  princes 
of  Germany  who  needed 
loans.  By  enterprise  and 
industry  the  original  capi- 
tal of  this  financial  estab- 
lishment rapidly  increased 
and  multiulied"  Thus 


THE  LATE  BARON  JAMES  HE  ROTHSCHILD. 
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four  Imperial?— the  only  Jew  on  the  Paris  bench. 

< In  the  day  of  the  marriage  James  presented  his 
daughter-in-law  with  a small  pocket-book  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  and  containing  rente  scrip 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  francs — that  was  the 
bride’s  pin-money.  The  banquet  which  followed 
the  wedding  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the 
“ Jenkinses”  of  that  day : 

A letter  from  Paris  states  that  at  the  banquet  given 
after  the  late  Rothschild  marriage  the  magnificence 
was  beyond  all  description,  and  it  would  appear  that 
splendors  vying  with  those  recounted  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights"  were  lavished  upon  an  entertainment  to  which 
nobody  but  the  family,  some  sixty  or  seventy  Rotus- 
uhilds,  was  admitted.  The  entire  changes  of  the  more 
than  threescore  gnests  were  made  in  silver  and  silver 
gilt;  plates,  dishes,  every  thing  was  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  at  royal  tables;  only  at  dessert  was  per- 
ceived the  priceless  service  of  old  Sdvres,  belonging  to 
the  Paris  paterfamilias,  and  whereof  each  plate  repre- 
sents somewhere  abnnt  a king’s  ransom.  As  to  the 
viands  on  the  table,  they  came  from  every  country  and 
every  clime ; there  were  swallows’  nests  from  China, 
sterlets  (a  fish  of  excessive  price  in  Russia,  of  the  size 
of  a salmon,  and  of  fat,  orange-colored  flesh)  from 
Russia,  reed  birds  and  cauvas-backs  from  America, 
bustards  from  Spain,  pheasants  from  Bohemia,  entrf* 
of  peacocks'  brains,  fillets  of  buffalo-hump,  und  one  of 
my  lady  informants  declares— salmis  of  Brazilian  par- 
rots ! Every  salt  or  fresh  water  had  yielded  up  its  fish ; 
every  moor,  marsh,  and  forest  its  fowl ; every  hot-bed, 
heated  by  Are  or  the  sun,  its  fruit;  and  every  grape 
that  ever  hung  any  where,  its  wine.  As  to  the  flowers 
with  which  the  table  and  the  dining-room  were  orna- 
mented, it  is  affirmed  that  there  were  £1500  worth  (I 
mean  £1500  English).  All  the  windows  were  covered 
with  trellis- work,  over  which  were  framed  the  choicest 
creeping  plants  of  the  tropics,  shedding  their  luscious 
perfumes  around.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  ladies  pres- 
ent wore  upon  their  persons  between  20,000,000  aud 
30,000,000  francs  worth  of  jewels;  and  in  the  way  of 
doing  honor  to  the  banquet,  those  who  partook  of  it 
sat  at  table  from  half  past  six  to  midnight. 

Baron  James  Rothschild  died  on  the  15th 
of  November,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  According  to  the  ancient  resolve  of  the 
family — that  of  intermarriage  among  its  mem- 
bers— he  married  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Solomon.  His  son  Edmund  inherits  his  fa- 
ther’s immense  fortune. 
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THE  DICTATOR  LOPEZ. 

THE  recent  conduct  of  Lori:z  in  Paraguay 
will  probably  undeceive  those  who  have 
had  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
war  with  the  Allies.  When  the  war  began  we 
Btated  the  facts  upon  the  best  authority.  The 
“republic”  of  Paraguay  is  the  most  ferocious 
despotism.  Lopez  received  the  country  from 
his  father,  as  lie  in  turn  from  Dr.  Fiiancia,  as 
his  property  to  manage  at  his  pleasure.  The 
people  are  wholly  submitted  to  his  will.  He 
has  sought  to  exclude  all  foreigners,  and  has 
peremptorily  monopolized  all  the  trade  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  Turkish  pacha  so  absolute 
in  his  secluded  province  as  Lopez  in  Paraguay. 
Freedom  of  every  kind  is  absolutely  suppressed, 
and  it  was  not  a misfortune  for  civilization 
when  his  aggressions  upon  Brazil  and  the  con- 
stant menace  of  such  a tyranny  to  the  smaller 
neighbors  of  Paraguay  occasioned  the  war 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  end  only  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed. 

The  United  States  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  call  Lopez  to  account,  and  his  recent 
conduct  will,  of  course,  lead  to  a stricter  settle- 
ment. The  story  related  by  Mr.  Washburn, 
our  late  Minister  in  Paraguay,  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  movements  of  the  Allies  compelled 
Lopez  to  withdraw  from  Asuncion,  his  capital, 
a crowd  of  foreigners  flocked  to  the  American 
Legation  to  be  protected  from  the  mob,  from 
the  Allies,  and  from  the  spies  and  agents  of  the 
tyrant.  Mr.  Washburn’s  Legation  was  United 
States  territory.  The  Portuguese  Consul  in- 
voked its  protection  with  the  rest.  Lopez  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  every  body  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Legation.  Mr.  Washburn 
informed  the  refugees  of  the  demand,  and  told 
them  he  would  deliver  nobody  who  was  not 
accused  of  specific  crime.  But  the  refugees 
seem  to  have  thought  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
surrendered  to  a mere  accusation  of  crime,  they 
might  as  well  go  at  once.  They  did  so,  and 
the  English  laborers  disappeared  within  a week, 
while  the  Portuguese  Consul  was  arrested  upon 
reaching  the  street,  and  is  understood  to  have 
been  soon  afterward  shot.  The  fate  of  the  oth- 
ers can  only  be  imagined.  But  the  mercies  of 
tyrants  are  always  the  same. 

When  the  sanctity  of  his  Leg  t ion  had  been 
thus  violated  Mr.  Washburn  thought  that  he 
also  might  as  well  leave.  But  before  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  do  so  another  demand  was 
made  by  Lopez,  that  he  should  surrender  two 
members  of  the  Legation.  “At  this  point  I 
made  a stand,”  says  Mr.  Washburn,  with  an 
absurd  air  of  dignity  and  firmness.  And  lie 
issues  from  his  Legation,  with  the  two  gentle- 
men whom  Lopez  had  demanded,  to  embark 
upon  the  United  States  war-steamer  Wasp,  aud 
upon  the  way  they  are  taken  from  his  side  by 
the  agents  of  Lopez,  and  Mr.  Washburn  sails 
away  to  tell  the  tale. 

Probably  no  recent  incident  lias  so  astonished 
the  people  of  this  country.  Wiiy  did  not  Mr. 
Washburn  reply  to  the  first  demand  of  Lopez 
that  his  Legation  was  American  territory,  and 
that  it  would  be  invaded  at  the  peril  of  the 
aggressor?  Then,  if  Lopez  had  not  hesitated 
to  seize  his  victims,  why  did  not  the  United 
States  Minister  remain  until  he  had  communi- 
cated with  bis  Government,  or  until  his  sucees- 
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sor  had  arrived  ? Against  the  force  of  Lopez 
he  alone  could  of  course  have  done  nothing; 
but  his  protesting  presence  was  necessary  until 
his  Government  could  act ; and  he  must  have 
known  how  prompt  and  vigorous  its  action 
would  be.  He  says  that  he  left  because  he 
was  powerless  and  could  be  of  service  to  no 
one.  But  he  should  remember,  as  his  country 
will  not  forget,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew 
from  his  post  when  two  of  his  countrymen  had 
been  seized  and  were  lying  in  the  dungeons  of 
Lopez.  His  continued  presence  might  not  have 
released  them ; but  it  would  have  been  an  as- 
surance to  them  and  to  the  tyrant  that  they 
were  not  forgotten,  and  would  doubtless  have 
eased  their  condition.  We  know  of  no  foreign 
Minister  of  the  United  States  who  has  ever  had 
a more  serious  account  to  settle  with  his  coun- 
trymen than  Mr.  Washburn. 

Meanwhile  it  is  understood,  and  we  trust  cor- 
rectly, that  General  M‘Mahon,  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Washburn,  will  receive  very  distinct 
instructions  from  the  Government,  and  tlmt  he 
will  proceed  to  Paraguay  with  the  fleet  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Davis.  The  most  absolute  satisfac- 
tion will  be  demanded,  and  unless  Lopez  has 
some  explanation  to  give  which  has  not  yet 
been  suggested,  we  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  will  not  hesitate  to  remove  him 
from  a power  which  he  has  so  long  and  wan- 
tonly abused  until  at  last  he  has  assailed  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 


Mr.  REVEItDY  JOHNSON  UPON 
SLAVERY. 

The  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union  in  Great  Britain 
was  a society  for  the  purpose  which  its  name 
indicates,  aud  it  has  contributed  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  clothing  and  other  articles,  to 
the  relief  of  the  freedmen.  As  the  operations 
of  the  Society  are  about  ending,  a deputation 
culled  upon  the  new  Minister  of  the  United 
States  and  presented  an  address,  to  which  Mr, 
Johnson  returned  a formal  written  reply,  and 
then  made  a speech.  It  suggests  a great  deal 
of  reflection  — it  is  very  open  to  criticism  as 
plain  talk  when  plain  talk  is  easy  and  safe; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a frank  and  striking 
statement  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Johnson  began  by  a vigorous  declaration 
of  the  utter  crime  and  blunder  of  slaver}’.  “It 
has  no  foundation  in  morals : it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  Christianity.  It  robs  men  of  that  for 
which  alone  it  is  excellent  and  worthy  to  live.” 
But  it  became,  by  mcaHs  of  the  cotton-gin,  the 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  planters.  Fear- 
ing its  gradual  ultimate  extinction  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected,  “ they  raised  their  arms 
against  the  authority  of  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery.” The  determination  to  perpetuate  slavery 
destroyed  it,  although,  in  a government  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  was  sure  to  disappear.  Mr.  John- 
■ son  proceeded  to  extol  Wilberforce.  Then 
lie  referred  to  his  own  experience  among  the  col- 
ored race,  and  said  that  they  were  just  as  ca- 
pable of  education  as  white  people.  He  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  they  were  of  a different  race  in 
any  important  sense.  “As  well  might  we  say 
that  a black  horse  or  a black  sheep  do  not  be- 
long to  the  same  class  of  horses  or  of  sheep  as 
to  indulge  in  any  such  idea.”  He  praised  Gen- 
eral Howard  most  warmly.  Great  as  his  serv- 
ices in  the  war  were,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm, 
they  were  trifling  compared  with  those  he  has 
rendered  as  the  head  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bu- 
reau ; and  his  praise  is  upon  “ the  lips  of  every 
intelligent,  disinterested,  and  liberty-loving  man 
within  the  wide  domain  of  the  United  States.” 
Then  looking  forward,  the  Minister  said  that 
the  product  of  slave  labor,  compared  with  that 
of  free  labor,  will  be  as  a mole-hill  to  a mount- 
ain ; the  freedinan  knows  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  disappoint 
that  expectation. 

It  is  humiliating  that  such  a speech,  so  ob- 
vious, so  true,  and  so  merely  elementally  true, 
spoken  by  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in 
England,  should  be  a sign  of  the  vast  progress 
which  this  country  has  made.  The  fact  only 
shows  how  absolutely  this  country  was  ruled  by 
the  slave  system  and  its  great  lords,  the  plant- 
ers. At  length,  and  for  the  first  time  in  onr 
history,  an  American  Minister  can  refer  with- 
out wincing  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  for  Mr.  Johnson  himself  it  is  impossible  not 
to  remember  that  he  grew  np  and  passed  his  pub- 
lic life  under  the  shadow  of  slavery ; and  that  if 
he  then  thought,  as  of  course  he  did,  that  it  was 
a crime  and  a blander,  his  open  expression  of 
such  an  opinion  would  have  been  of  incalculable 
service  to  liberty.  The  time  for  a statesman  to 
help  a reform  is  when  he  sees  the  enormity  of 
the  abuse.  Slavery  can  harm  Mr.  Johnson  no 
more,  and  he  denounces  slavery.  If  he  were  a 
proselyte,  if  he  had  just  come  to  the  perception 
of  the  crime,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  recall  his 
silence  and  passivity.  But  the  evil  grew  to  its 
overwhelming  power,  and  could  be  removed 
only  by  such  terrible  sacrifice,  because  men 
like  Mr.  Johnson  and  other  lending  public 
men  persisted  in  opposing  the  agitation  which 
might  have  led  to  a less  costly  remedy.  As 
Mr.  Bright  said  in  his  late  Edinburgh  speech, 
the  agreement  upon  the  Corn-Law  question  in 


England  came  too  late;  “and  the  misfortunes 
which  had  been,  perhaps,  foretold,  or  which 
were  inevitable,  happened,  and  it  was  only  aft- 
er the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  agree  ns  to 
what  ought  to  have  been  done.”  Let  us  hope 
that  the  public  men  of  the  day  at  least  will 
learn  something  from  the  tremendous  expe- 
rience of  the  country,  and  not  consider  it 
the  height  of  wisdom  to  suffer  every  evil  to 
grow  into  a power  strong  enough  to  challenge 
the  whole  force  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson  carefully  avoids  speaking  of  the 
suffrage  of  the  freedmen.  But  that  has  spoken, 
and  will  still  speak,  of  itself.  The  Minister  has 
heard  of  the  election  of  General  Grant,  and  he 
accepts  the  situation  without  committing  him- 
self. He  perceives  at  last  that  the  heart  of  his 
countrymen  is  set  upon  equal  rights  as  the  sta- 
ble foundation  of  a prosperous  and  peaceful 
commonwealth. 


ABROAD  AND  AT  HOME. 

The  elections  in  England,  like  those  in  this 
countiy,  have  been  carried  by  the  Liberals.  In 
Mr.  Bright’s  expressive  phrase,  “the  nation  is 
now  in  power and  the  aristocracy  having  ab- 
dicated by  the  passage  of  the  Reform  bill,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  progress  rests  now  with  the  people. 
The  election  in  England  was  even  more  that  of 
a ruler  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  suc- 
cess that  brings  the  Liberal  party  into  power 
carries  its  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  head 
of  the  Government,  with  the  initiation  of  its  pol- 
icy. That  policy  can  no  longer  be  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is  no  lon- 
ger a mere  game  of  place  among  patricians ; it 
is  a necessity  of  the  relief  of  those  who  suffer. 
The  great  non-landholding  class,  for  instance, 
will  now  support  and  vote  for  itself.  The  law 
of  primogeniture  will  be  revised.  The  whole 
subject  of  education  must  be  considered.  There 
is  no  resting-place  in  political  progress  ; and  the 
impatience  that  denounces  fresh  agitation  is 
mere  folly.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable 
to  stop  just  before  the  last  step  as  just  before 
the  next.  Every  point  well-reached  is  only  a 
point  of  fresh  departure;  and  the  real  leader 
of  men  is  he  who  prepares  the  way  onward 
from  the  present  situation,  as  the  forest  guide 
pushes  into  the  thicket  and  underbrush  to  find 
the  path  while  the  rest  lie  comfortably  around 
the  camp-fire. 

A party,  however  liberal,  coming  into  power 
is  proverbially  Conservative.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Prime  Minister  that  shall  be,  is  a man  of  so 
delicately  poised  a judgment  that  he  seems  often 
timorous  or  reluctant.  Of  the  most  sensitive 
temperament,  of  great  capacity,  of  ample  and 
various  accomplishment,  of  long  and  active  ex- 
perience, he  is  yet  a man  of  so  much  conscience 
that  he  sees  and  allows  the  weight  of  the  op- 
posing argument  while  his  nervous  irritability 
sometimes  betrays  him  into  rash  words  and 
acts.  But  he  is  evidently  a statesman  who  has 
learned  the  chief  lesson  of  a statesman,  to  be 
guided  by  experience.  He  does  not  insist  upon 
wresting  the  world  to  his  own  theory,  but  he 
also  is  willing  to  be  convinced.  So  the  High 
Church  Tory  of  thirty  years  ago  is  to-day  the 
chief  Liberal  leader,  demand  ing  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  preaching  a gos- 
pel of  the  suffrage  more  radical  than  had  been 
known  in  England.  This  great  change  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  thrown  the  least  suspicion 
upon  his  character.  Nobody  supposes  that  he 
lias  become  a Liberal  for  the  sake  of  office. 
His  change  of  opinion  is  honored  as  much  as 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  protection  to 
free  trade,  aud,  as  in  Sir  Robert's  case,  it  is 
the  kind  of  change  that  commends  him  more 
closely  to  public  confidence. 

But  if  upon  assuming  office  there  should  be 
any  supposed  disposition  to  fulter  or  forget, 
there  will  be  enough  who  will  pointedly  recall 
the  new  Ministry  to  its  duty.  It  is  supposed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  promotion  will  bring  Mr. 
Bright  also  into  office.  But,  as  if  to  show 
that  he  means  not  to  pause,  but  to  throw  his 
javelin  still  farther  forward,  Mr.  Bright,  in 
his  speech  at  Edinburgh  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, spoke  of  the  country  ns  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  a new  career,  and  mentioned  three 
or  four  reforms  which  seemed  to  him  now  prop- 
erly in  order. 

What  is  true  in  England  is  no  less  so  here. 
The  election  of  General  Grant  settles,  in  gen- 
eral, the  policy  of  reconstruction.  The  next 
step  is  to  correct  it  in  detail  where  it  has  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  to  proceed  to 
such  other  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to 
be  essential.  The  cry  to  return  to  the  old  state 
of  things  is  as  comical  as  a wish  to  go  back  to 
the  ark  after  the  deluge  lmd  subsided.  It  was 
the  old  state  of  things  that  plunged  us  into  the 
war.  What  we  need  is  a new  state  of  things  ; 
a large  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ; a reasonable  view  of  State  rights ; 
emancipation  from  the  fear  of  dangers  which, 
in  our  situation,  are  necessarily  imaginary ; a 
profound  faith  that  morality  is  essential  to  great 
public  policy,  and  proved  intelligence  to  skillful 
and  economical  public  service ; and  a careful 
independence  of  party-spirit,  which  will  enable 
11s  to  see  that,  while  in  a free  government  we 
must  work  with  parties,  yet  even  our  own  party 
may  make  mistakes,  and  honor  those  who  are 
not  truly  honorable. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  STRINGENCY 
IN  WALL  STREET. 

Whether  the  “let  up”  which  occurred  some 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  a statement  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  promised  re- 
lief, was  due  in  part  to  any  actual  interference 
of  the  Secretary’  or  Controller  of  the  Treasury, 
or  chiefly  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  parties 
to  the  “ lock  up,”  after  their  objects  had  been 
accomplished,  is  not  precisely  known ; but  it  is 
certain  that  the  stringency  is  now  over. 

On  the  17th  of  November  the  Bank  of  the 
Commonwealth  distributed  ten  millions  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  other  banks,  on  checks  held  by  the  latter, 
which  was  accepted  as  proof  that  the  specula- 
tors for  a fall  of  Erie  and  other  stocks,  who  had 
locked  up  greenbacks,  had  adopted  the  opposite 
policy.  This  sum  was  probably  required  in  pay- 
ment for  Erie  stock — repurchased  after  it  had 
been  used  to  depress  tho  market — as  200,000 
shares  at  54  would  amount  to  $10,800,000. 
The  extraordinary  order  authorizing  the  Re- 
ceiver of  Funds  of  the  Company  to  purchase 
200,000  shares,  was  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  18th  of  November,  on  an  affidavit 
made  by  an  officer  of  the  Company  that  its 
then  market  value  was  54.  From  this  price  it 
advanced  on  the  20th  to  G2,  immediately  after 
which  — the  comer  having  culminated  and  a 
conspicuous  short  having  settled — it  fell  to  43. 
The  gain  from  this  settlement  alone  is  stated  at 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Others 
were  in  the  same  dilemma. 

The  amount  involved  in  the  lock  tip,  obtain- 
ed largely  from  the  proceeds  of  new  Erie  stock, 
is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars — a sum  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
plish the  object  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  withdrawn  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nual transfer  from  the  East  to  the  West  of 
large  sums  intended  to  facilitate  the  transport- 
ation of  cotton  and  grain  to  the  sea-board.  On 
examining  tbe  list  of  debits  and  credits  from 
the  19th  of  October  to  the  17th  November  in- 
clusive, issued  by  the  Clearing-House,  it  will 
readily  appear  what  banks  in  this  city  were  se- 
lected as  depositaries  in  these  efforts  to  convert 
the  ordinary  derangement  which  accompanies 
the  annual  movement  of  crops  into  one  of  ex- 
treme damage  to  the  whole  Union. 

We  trust  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
ensuing  Congress  will  be  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  in  New  York  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding,  with  a view  to  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  transaction  and  the  punish- 
ment of  any  such  conspiracy  now  or  hereafter. 
It  appears  that  no  relief  can  be  obtained  here. 
Indeed,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  integrity 
will  be  considered  a crime  by  the  “unjust 
judges”  who  have  secured  exemption  from 
punishment  and  durability  in  power  by  tho 
result  of  the  election  in  this  State,  accomplish- 
ed by  means  which  commend  fraud  to  shelter 
and  adoption. 

Although  the  stringency  is  over  it  is  expe- 
dient to  consider  what  features  there  are  in  the 
structure  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
which  permit  the  frequent  repetition  of  immense 
and  disgraceful  operations.  The  General  Rail- 
road Act,  passed  after  the  Erie  had  been  incor- 
porated, provided  in  subdivision  9 of  Section  28 
that  the  companies  organized  under  it,  the  Erie 
not  being  one,  might  confer  on  any  holder  of 
any  bond  issued  for  money  borrowed  and  nec- 
essary for  completing  and  finishing  or  operating 
their  railroad,  “ the  right  to  convert,  the  prin- 
cipal due  or  owing  thereon  into  stock  of  said 
Company  at  any  time  not  exceeding  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  bond  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  directors  may  see  fit  to  adopt."  By 
Section  49  of  that  Act  all  the  then  existing 
Railroad  Corporations  within  this  State  were 
declared  to  have  and  possess  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  contained  in  that  subdivision  of  Sec- 
tion 28  “ not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
their  charter .” 

In  considering  whether  or  not  this  power 
might  be  exercised  by  those  railroad  corpora- 
tions established  in  advance  of  the  passage  of 
the  General  Act,  it  has  always  been  supposed, 
when  the  amount  of  capital  had  been  de- 
clared in  any  act  of  incorporation,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  it  to  enlarge  the  amount,  but 
the  Erie  Railroad,  which  for  many  years  re- 
garded its  capital  as  fixed  by  positive  legisla- 
tion, and  as  being  incapable  of  enlargement 
without  direct  legislative  authority,  has  been 
accustomed  since  its  management  has  been 
conducted  with  a view  to  speculation  to  use  the 
legislative  franchise  of  authorizing  the  creation 
of  new  stock  at  its  pleasure  without  publication 
or  requiring  a public  sale. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  incorporation  is 
stronger  at  Albany  than  the  Legislature,  and, 
therefore,  that  no  legislative  means  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  this  great 
interest  to  private  cupidity.  The  wrong  of 
authorizing  new  and  frequent  issues  of  such 
stock  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  each  issue 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  secretly  made 
to  aid  in  cornering  operations,  having  in  view, 
in  the  first  place,  the  depression  of  its  market 
value.  By  reason  of  tlic  last  issues  and  the 
lock  up  the  stock  fell  from  above  80  to  35  per 
cent.  On  a change  of  operations  it  advanced 
to  02,  and  the  object  accomplished  it  fall  in- 
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stantly  to  43.  You  shall  know,  said  one  of  the 
judges  appointed  prior  to  the  constitution  of 
1846,  addressing  a criminal  then  before  him, 
that  if  justice  is  slow  in  her  steps  she  has  at 
least  a lirm  grasp.  If  the  Bench  were  thus 
constituted,  or  if  legislation  in  this  State  were 
pure,  these  glaring  offenses  which  astonish  ev- 
ery civilized  community  would  meet  with  cer- 
tain and  sufficient  punishment. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Griswold 
owes  his  defeat,  in  the  late  election  for  Governor, 
to  his  determination  that  the  government  of  the 
State  should  bo  restored  to  its  true  basis.  The 
numerous  frauds  that  are  to  be  uncovered  and 
corrected  whenever  the  State  shall  be  in  proper 
hunds  will  secure  the  defeat  of  such  a candidate 
until  the  people  shall  be  fully  informed  of  the 
immense  danger  of  allowing  the  most  import- 
ant servants  of  the  public  to  owe  their  whole 
power  to  the  worst  influences. 

The  country  now  looks  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  great  chieftain  who  has  been 
elected  President  to  aid  in  giving  the  requisite 
protection  and  safety.  What  we  most  need  is 
the  certainty  that  every  honest  citizeu  who  goes 
to  the  polls  in  any,  even  the  worst  district, 
whether  it  be  to  vote  or  to  oppose  improper 
votes,  shall  be  esteemed  a public  sentinel  be- 
hind whom  stands  the  whole  public  force  to 
protect  him  in  this  duty.  Until  this  is  thor- 
oughly accomplished  and  known  government 
will  be  used  for  violating  the  fundamental 
principles  for  which  it  was  organized. 

If  the  Congressional  inquiry  we  have  sug- 
gested shall  be  set  on  foot — the  Committee  to 
meet  in  this  city  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers — it  will  be  made  to  appear  whether, 
and  in  what  manner,  the  banking  organizations 
of  the  Union  are  wielded  to  depress  the  value 
of  private  property,  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
barrass the  Treasury.  It  will  embrace  examin- 
ation into  the  recent  gigantic  and  startling  oper- 
ations of  this  road,  so  far  as  they  have  a bearing 
on  the  lock  up,  and  enable  the  great  interests 
whose  industry  has  been  seriously  affected  by 
means  of  it — the  farming,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  interests,  for  all  have  been  equally 
and  seriously  damaged — to  apply  the  corrective. 
It  is  to  have  honest  servants  in  every  imuortant 
position. 


THE  STREET  AND  THE  BENCH. 

The  recent,  and  indeed  the  constant  trans- 
actions in  Wall  Street,  have  more  than  a mere- 
ly economical  aspect.  It  is  a consideration 
which  affects  the  public  character  and  welfare 
that  the  typical  spot  of  immorality  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  no  longer  the  Five  Points  but 
is  coming  to  be  Wall  Street ; and  that  the  most 
noted  people  in  the  city,  and  by  many  the  most 
envied  and  admired,  are  not  indeed  the  gentle- 
men in  very  new  hats,  and  very  bright  neck- 
scarfs,  and  very  large  diamonds,  who  loiter  at 
certain  street  corners,  but  men  of  the  same 
profession  who  pursue  their  gambling  not  in 
“ hells,”  more  or  less  gaudily  furnished,  but  in 
offices  down  town.  The  daily  transactions  of 
persons  who  are  socially  recognized  by  respect- 
able and  honorable  men  are  openly  and  at 
length  described  as  swindling — and  nobody  even 
stares  at  the  word.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  offenses  for  which  crim- 
inals are  daily  sent  to  the  Tombs  and  to  Sing 
Sing  are  not  comparable  in  moral  guilt  to  the 
operations  of  “great  financiers,”  but  apparent- 
ly nobody  is  troubled ; the  story  is  a racy  bit 
of  gossip ; it  is  diamond  cut  diamond  and  the 
Kilkenny  cats. 

If  this  were,  indeed,  all  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  lose  time  in  attending  to  the  mat- 
ter. But  meanwhile  the  courts  of  law  join  the 
jolly  round.  The  Bench,  which  is  the  last  offi- 
cial resource  of  modern  civilized  society,  takes 
a hand  in  the  pool.  Judges  are  retained  by 
criminals.  Decisions  are  sold  at  auction. 
Then  the  Bar  gives  a dinner  to  one  of  its 
leaders — a man  of  proved  ability  and  spotless 
character — and  when  he  says  that  the  memoiy 
of  the  unjust  judge  is  cursed,  there  is  such  tre- 
mendous applause  that  the  delighted  reader  in- 
stantly looks  through  the  list  of  guests  to  see  who 
the  company  is  composed  of;  and  some  names, 
taken  with  the  applause,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  what  Carlyle  tells  us  of  a hypocrisy  so  pro- 
found that  it  was  seriously  hurt  when  it  wag 
accused  of  being  hypocritical.  But  it  is  time 
to  ask  seriously  whether  it  is  only  a jest  when 
notorious  venality  sits  in  the  ermine  and  as- 
sumes to  discharge  the  functions  of  a magis- 
trate? Does  the  reflective  student  see  any 
thing  essentially  different  between  Jeffries 
upon  the  bench  doing  the  will  of  a ruthless 
king  and  court  at  Whitehall  and  another  judge 
doing  the  will  of  a great  operator  and  his  clique 
in  Wall  Street?  Is  any  man  safe  when  the 
courts  are  bought  for  private  purposes?  Was 
there  ever  a city  in  Christendom  in  which  courts 
were  so  corrupt  as  some  in  the  city  of  New 
York? 

We  may  say  that  if  the  Wall  Street  gam- 
bling were  merely  diamond  cut  diamond  no 
man  need  lose  time  in  thinking  of  it.  But  can 
deliberate  swindling  be  recognized  as  reputable 
business  and  society  remain  secure  ? If  any  body 
denies  that  it  is  recognized  ns  reputable,  we  re- 
ply that  the  notorious  stock-gamblers  are  not 
sent  to  Coventry.  Thef-nre  |ipt^iu-o(LaS|  swin- 


dlers. When  exposed,  honorable  men  do  not  re- 
fuse to  have  further  dealings  with  them.  They 
gain  or  lose  reputation  for  shrewdness,  but  their 
dishonesty  is  merely  laughed  at.  Why  isn’t 
the  dishonesty  of  a forger  laughed  at?  Why 
is  an  embezzler  sent  to  Sing  Sing?  Why  doesn’t 
W all  Street  give  its  hand  to  a pickpocket  ? And 
will  it  pretend  that  there  is  any  moral  difference 
between  a pickpocket  and  men  whom  it  daily 
receives  ? We  insist,  therefore,  that  these  per- 
sons whom  the  public  journals  openly  denounce 
as  swindlers,  without  protest  or  contradiction, 
are  recognized  as  reputable  when  they  arc  not 
treated  as  other  swindlers  are. 

Does  any  body  seriously  suppose  that  dishon- 
esty can  be  honored,  and  the  community  not  suf- 
fer? Are  all  the  moral  sentiments  chimeras, 
and  the  moral  safeguards  of  society  absurd  ? Is 
any  man  willing  to  educate  his  children  for  a 
contest  with  sharpers?  Can  any  rational  man 
read  such  an  article  as  that  upon  the  Judiciary 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July,  1867,  or  that  in  the  Law  Re- 
view of  a month  or  two  since  upon  the  “ Erie 
Row,”  or  the  pampnlet,  published  by  Putnam, 
upon  the  Wood  leases,  and  not  feel  that  there 
is  an  immense  public  peril  in  this  state  of  things ; 
and  that  the  worst  sign  of  the  condition  of  any 
community  is  the  apathy  with  which  it  regards 
such  dishonesty  and  judicial  corruption  as  are 
revealed  in  the  late  Erie  operations  in  Wall 
Street  ? 


THE  ELECTION  FRAUDS. 

The  you’re-another  argument  only  convicts 
those  who  use  it.  It  is  no  reply  to  the  charge 
of  frauds  in  the  elections  to  say  that  somebody 
else  cheated.  The  allegation  of  fraudulent  nat- 
uralization papers,  of  repeating,  of  false  regis- 
try, is  made,  and  somebody  who  feels  accused 
shouts  that  Mr.  Beecher  had  better  ascertain 
how  much  money  Senator  Morgan  spent  in  the 
election.  But  it  is  not  a party  question,  and 
whoever  tries  to  make  it  so  confesses  judgment. 
It  is  simply  stupid  in  any  body  to  deny  that 
there  were  monstrous  frauds,  because  they  are 
universally  known.  The  business  of  all  good 
citizens  is  to  expose  them,  and  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  the  judgment  of  the  courts  and  of 
public  opinion.  One  paper  ludicrously  asserts 
that  the  journals  which  have  charged  fraud  at 
the  polls  in  New  York  have  “ villainously  belied 
the  city  in  which  they  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being,  and  who  have  so  befouled  their 

own  nest Why  do  these  papers  seek  to  bring 

discredit  upon  the  city  in  which  they  are  trying 
to  earn  thir  own  bread  and  butter  ?”  To  speak 
of  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  disaster  is  also  to  dis- 
credit the  city,  probably,  and  to  hint  that  the 
city  of  New  York  is  not  a little  heaven  below 
is  to  foul  your  own  nest.  Those  who  do  not 
see  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  frauds 
is  to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  ballot-box  have 
yet  to  learn  the  simplest  conditions  of  a popular 
government. 


LOUISIANA. 

The  State  Republican  Committee  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  campaign  have  published  an  ad- 
dress plainly  stating  the  facts  of  the  late  elec- 
tion. It  was  evident  from  the  April  election 
that  the  State  was  Republican,  and  that  the 
body  of  jhe  new  voters  were  upon  that  side. 
The  Democratic  party,  therefore,  resolved  to 
carry  the  State  by  any  means,  under  the  en- 
couragement of  Blaik’8  letter  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  Wade  Hami-ton  and  the  other  South- 
ern leaders.  It  had  large  means,  and  a semi- 
military organization  counting  eighteen  thou- 
sand armed  and  drilled  men  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  alone ; and  it  had  also  the  countenance 
and  sympathy  of  Generals  Rousseau  and  Buch- 
anan. Before  election-day  it  was  evident  that 
the  aggressive  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  resolved  that  if  the  colored  men  would  not 
vote  for  Seymour  and  Blair  they  should  not 
vote  at  all,  and  that  an  attempt  to  cast  the 
whole  Republican  vote  would  end  in  rioting 
and  massacre.  The  Republicans,  therefore, 
resolved  to  vote  where  they  could  peaceably, 
and  to  abstain  where  the  effort  would  end  in 
violence  and  murder. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  peaceful  parishes, 
where  employers  especially  needed  the  work 
of  colored  men,  the  full  Republican  vote  was 
thrown.  In  Concordia  parish,  where  there 
were  1644  Republicans  registered,  1554  Repub- 
licans voted;  in  St.  James’s  parish  of  2389 
registered  Republicans,  2161  voted;  in  Iber- 
ville parish,  where  2150  Republicans  register- 
ed, 2086  voted.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  were  18,000 
colored  citizens  registered,  only  about  100  vot- 
ed, and  although  besides  these  there  were  3000 
registered  white  Republicans,  the  whole  Repub- 
lican vote  of  the  city  was  but  276.  In  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Landry,  where  more  than  two  hun- 
dred negroes  were  killed  in  October,  out  of  a 
Republican  registration  of  more  than  2000  not 
one  Republican  vote  was  cast.  In  three  other 
parishes,  with  a similar  registration  in  each, 
there  was  one  Republican  vote. 

This  intimidation  at  the  polls  was  the  work  | 
of  the  party  which  has  sacked  Republican  : 
churches,  school-houses,  club-rooms,  and  res-  j 
idences ; which  has  dispersed  Republican  meet-  | 
ings,  exiled  and  murdered  prominent  Repub-  | 


licans,  and  established  a reign  of  terror  which 
has  paralyzed  the  State,  and  brought  it  to  the 
verge  of  anarchy.  We  trust  that  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  will  make  such  representations  to 
Congress  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
will  not  be  counted  until  after  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  investigation,  and  that  Congress 
will  take  care  that  hereafter,  in  the  States  where 
similar  violence  may  fairly  be  expected  at  elec- 
tions without  assistance  from  the  authorities, 
such  provision  be  made  that  the  poorest  and 
most  friendless  citizen  may  be  as  secure  in  vot- 
ing as  the  richest  and  most  influential. 


HAPPIER  AND  HAPPIER. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  whose  Bpeech  to 
the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Union  we  elsewhere  speak 
as  an  illustration  of  belated  wisdom,  has  written 
a note  to  some  steamship  agents  in  England,  de- 
nying the  statements  of  the  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  News  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  society  in  Texas.  Mr.  John- 
son says  that  it  was  his  business  as  a Senator 
to  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is,  that  there 
is  no  more  violence  in  Texas  than  in  any  other 
State  of  the  Union — Vermont,  for  instance,  or 
Iowa. 

Why  will  Mr.  Johnson  persist  in  these  per- 
formances? The  condition  of  Texas  might  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a border  slave 
State,  always  somewhat  lawless,  and  recently  in- 
volved in  a long  and  sanguinary  civil  war  which 
emancipated  the  slaves.  That  of  itself  would 
lead  any  sensible  man  to  expect  a very  disor- 
ganized and  perilous  state  of  society.  Mr. 
Johnson  would  do  no  violence  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience if  he  suggested  that  abnormal  disturb- 
ance in  Texas  was  highly  probable.  But  it  is 
not  a subject  which  is  left  to  inferences  and 
speculations.  The  statistical  accounts  from 
Texas,  the  public  and  private  reports,  reveal 
the  exact  situation,  and  it  amply  justifies  all 
that  the  correspondent  of  the  News  has  stated. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes  this  letter  from  a vigor- 
ous resolution  that  every  thing  in  this  country 
shall  appear  as  serene  as  the  mind  of  Mr.  Til- 
den  ir  contemplating  the  chances  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s election.  “ Trouble  in  my  happy  land,  ” 
says  the  United  States  Minister,  “disorder  upon 
the  Mexican  frontier  among  the  most  desperate 
of  the  chivalry ! Why,  nothing  is  so  delight- 
ful as  that  very  part  of  my  country.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  Happy  Valley  described  in  the  charm- 
ing romance  of  ‘ Rasselas,’  written  by  that  great 
Englishman  who  was  of  opinion  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  no  tyranny,  and  who 
both  wrote  and  spoke  in  a truly  remarkable 
manner  that  language  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Milton,  and  of  the  blessed  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  bind  the  Englishman  to 
the  American,  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Laird  and 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  most  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  love  and  friendship.” 

A week  after  he  had  commended  Texas  to 
all  inquiring  immigrants  as  the  most  tranquil 
and  inviting  of  civilized  lands,  the  excellent 
Mr.  Johnson,  heroically  bent  upon  pleasing  and 
being  pleased,  received  the  deputation  of  the 
Freedmen’s  friends,  and  made  them  a speech 
as  bland  and  blissful  as  his  letter  to  the  Texas 
agents.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Mr.  John- 
son said  with  warmth,  and  doubtless  with  the 
gushing  fervor  of  truth : “ I can  assure  you  that 
during  my  residence  among  you  I have  been 
happy  from  the  first ; I am  getting  yet  happier 
every  day,  and  was  nevermore  happy  than  now.” 
Who  doubts  it?  The  good  man  is  all  smiles 
and  sweetness.  But  while  at  innumerable  ban- 
quets he  alludes  to  our  immortal  language,  and 
nssures  Messrs.  Laird  and  Wharncliffe  and 
Roebuck  that  John  Bull  is  the  very  apple  of 
the  American  eye — how  about  the  Alabama  t 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  HOUR. 

The  enormous  frauds  at  the  election  must 
not  be  forgotten  now  that  the  election  is  passed, 
and  with  such  a triumphant  result  for  the  policy 
of  justice  and  peace.  That  is  very  gratifying, 
but  the  frauds  are  the  worst  peril  that  could 
threaten  us.  If  the  State  of  New  York  is  to 
be  governed  by  such  means,  the  whole  country 
will  presently  be  governed  by  the  same,  and 
the  whole  system  of  popular  government  will 
be  overthrown.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  a party,  nor  of  an  election,  nor  of  a 
city,  but  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  and  of  all  citizens. 

Indeed  the  feeling  is  so  profound,  and  the 
sense  of  outrage  in  this  State  so  serious,  that 
Congress  cun  not  avoid  entering  upon  the  whole 
subject,  and  revising  the  naturalization  laws 
throughout.  Against  repeating  and  coloniza- 
tion there  are  guards  which  experience  has 
suggested,  and  which  may  be  constantly  im- 
proved ; but  the  cheats  of  naturalization  are 
more  elusive,  and  require  still  stricter  scrutiny. 
The  power  should  be  taken  from  suspected 
courts  at  least,  and  there  are  courts  in  New 
York  which  are  suspected.  It  should  be  taken 
from  the  State  courts  altogether,  and  it  should 
not  be  possible  for  a man  to  vote  immediately 
upon  completing  his  term.  Knavery,  of  course, 
will  elude  any  law  and  baffle  the  shrewdest 
rules.  But  something  can  he  done  to  correct 
this  and  all  other  evils. 


We  say  that  some  of  the  courts  of  New'  York 
are  suspected.  If  there  be  any  judge  more 
tainted  with  suspicion,  or  who  is  notoriously 
and  flagrantly  active  in  these  schemes  of  pol- 
luting the  ballot-box,  let  him  be  impeached  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  Republican 
party  remains  in  pow  er  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  the  country.  Its  responsibility  is  great,  but 
so  is  its  pow'er,  and  so  should  be  its  purpose. 
The  danger  that  threatens  us  is  no  longer  re- 
bellion— it  is  corruption  of  every  kind,  and  at 
every  point.  It  is  not  a peril  which  appeals  to 
the  heroic  sentiments,  but  it  is  a thousand-fold 
more  deadly  than  open  rebellion  is  ever  likely 
to  be.  It  does  not  batter  the  walls ; it  crum- 
bles the  foundation.  Every  man  who  winks  at 
fraud,  encourages  the  assassin  who  would  slay 
us.  If  we  are  indifferent  or  negligent,  if  we 
suffer  the  crimes  of  this  character  committed 
this  year  to  pass  with  a little  puff  of  indigna- 
tion, they  will  return  every  year  with  seven  dev- 
ils worse  than  themselves. 


LITERARY. 

“ The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  of  his 
son  Robert  Stephenson,”  by  Samuel  Saules, 
just  issued  in  a handsome  volume  by  the  Har- 
pers, is  not  only  a very  interesting  biography  of 
the  two  noted  engineers,  but  is  a valuable  history 
of  the  railway  syrtem,  its  rise  and  development. 
There  are  few  books  lately  published  which  con- 
vey so  much  substantial  information  in  so  at- 
tractive a form. 

“About  Woman,  Love,  and  Marriage,”  by  F. 
Saunders,  author  of  “ Salad  for  the  Solitary," 
etc.,  published  by  E.  W.  Carleton  & Co.,  is  a 
collection  of  the  sweet  and  gracious  things  that 
have  been  said  upon  the  delightful  subjects  named, 
connected  by  a thread  of  dainty  and  pleasant  sug- 
gestion, in  which  humorous  anecdote  and  happy 
incident  are  skillfully  woven.  It  is  a bouquet  of 
the  flowers  of  various  reading,  and  will  be  sure  to 
charm  a host  of  genial  and  tender  hearts. 

“The  Woman’s  Kingdom”  is  Miss  Muloch’s 
(or  Mrs.  Craik’s)  last  novel,  just  published  by 
the  Harpers.  It  will  undoubtedly  dispute  the 
palm  with  “John  Halifax”  as  her  best  work. 
It  is  a love  tale  of  absorbing  interest. 

“Passages  from  the  American  Note  Books  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne”  (Fields,  Osgood,  & Co.) 
is  a book  of  extraordinary  interest.  No  man  was 
so  reticent  to  other  men,  or  so  lavish  of  intimate 
confidence  upon  paper,  as  Haw'thorne.  No 
diary  certainly  was  ever  so  free  from  selfish  egot- 
ism. It  is  so  simple  a transcript  of  original 
emotion  and  impression  that  it  is  Homeric.  Its 
merits  are  remarkable  in  many  ways;  and  its 
purely  literary  value  and  significance  are  very 
great.  Yet  no  book  required  such  careful  edit- 
ing, and  in  one  or  two  instances  we  fear  it  may 
occasion  personal  pain,  from  the  infliction  of 
which  Hawthorne  would  have  recoiled. 

“Sol.  Smith’s  Theatrical  Management.”  The 
Harpers  publish  this  autobiography  of  “a  re- 
tired actor  whose  name  is  very  familiar,  espe- 
cially in  the  West  and  South.  It  is  a series  of 
characteristic  anecdotes  and  sketches  of  life  for 
the  last  thirty  years  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
as  seen  by  a man  whose  chief  interest  was  the 
theatre.  There  are  interesting  and  characteris- 
tic details  of  Macready,  the  Keans,  Fanny 
Ellsler,  and  the  famous  stars  that  have  shone 
during  that  period.  The  whole  is  made  interest- 
ing by  that  tone  of  simplicity  which  so  often  dis- 
tinguishes gentlemen  of  the  profession,  and  which 
wins  a kindly  regard  even  from  those  who  do  not 
frequent  the  theatre. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  Yobk  State  pays  more  attention  to  her  public 
schools  than  the  New  England  States  generally.  The 
percentage  of  children  in  these  schools  is  over  6T, 
while  in  Maine  it  is  44,  in  Vermont  50,  in  Connecticut 
4T,  and  in  Rhode  Islaud  41. 

A land-slide  occurred  near  Westbrook,  Maine,  No- 
vember 22,  covering  about  forty  ncres  of  land.  It  com- 
pletely filled  up  the  channel  of  the  Presumpscot  River. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Columbus  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Nov.  19.  Six  of  the  patients  were  burned  to  death. 

On  the  evening  of  November  IT  a complimentary 
dinner  was  given  by  the  bar  of  New  York  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  the  Attorney-General,  at  the  Astor  House. 
Among  those  present  were  the  President  elect,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  many  distinguished 
statesmen  and  politicians. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  elections  in  England  have  resulted  In  a grand 
triumph  for  the  Liberal  party.  The  majority  of  this 
party  in  the  next  Parliament  is  estimated  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  to  be  142.  The  election  was  a very  exciting 
one,  and  was  attended  by  a series  of  riots  m Ireland 
and  England. 

Lord  Stanley  consents  to  the  arrangement  stipu- 
lating that  the  Alabama  claims  commission  shall  sit  in 
Washington. 

The  Chinese  embassy  was  courteously  received  by 
Queen  Victoria  November  20. 

The  English  statisticians  tell  ns  that  during  last  year 
there  were  2613  vessels  wrecked  on  the  British  coast, 
and  that  1333  lives  were  lost  with  the  vessels.  In  one 
month,  December,  326  men  went  down.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  vessels  lost  last  year,  1551  were  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade.  It  is  stated  by  the  same 
authority  that  upward  of  five  hundred  vessels  were 
known  to  have  been  lost  from  absolute  unseaworthi- 
ness. The  National  Life-boat  Institution  was  the 
means  of  saving  10S6  lives  during  the  year. 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  increasing  in  violence, 
aud  threatens  the  town  of  San  Giorgio. 

Captain -General  Lersundi  has  an  army  of  about 
12,000  disciplined  men,  and  against  this  force,  properly 
managed,  ft  seems  impossible  that  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection will  make  farther  headwav.  The  manifesto 
of  the  Madrid  Government,  proclaiming  liberal  re- 
forms, it  is  expected  will  do  much  toward  restoring 
quiet  in  the  island. 

Domingo  F.  Sarmiento  was  Inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  Ar^|i|UJrA  Q'jm4‘de«ytwa-tHU  the  12th  of  October. 
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HOUDON’S  WASHINGTON. 

Perhaps  on  the  termination  of  a general  elec- 
tion for  President  of  the  United  States  nothing 
could  be  offered  to  inspire  the  patriotism  of  our 
readers  so  much  as  a likeness  of  Washington. 
It  appears  on  this  page,  and  comes  from  a pho- 
tograph of  the  statue  of  Washington  in  the 
Capitol  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  This  statue  has 
been  justly  spoken  of  as  the  most  precious  work 
of  art  to  Americans  that  exists  in  the  world.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a true  representation  of  the  noble 
features  and  form  of  the  “ Father  of  his  Coun- 


purpose or  convenient  to  your  wishes  you  must 
freely  command,  as  inclination  to  oblige  you  will 
be  among  the  last  things  in  which  I shall  be 
found  deficient,  either  on  your  arrival  or  during 
your  stay.” 

Houdon  immediately  proceeded  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  was  cordially  received.  Although 
the  artist  had  been  led  to  anticipate  the  highest 
pleasure  from  beholding  Washington,  yet  he 
afterward  stated  to  Jefferson  that  he  “had  no 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  his  form,  features,  and 
presence.”  Washington  at  first  refused  IIou- 
don’s  request  to  allow  plaster  casts  to  be  taken 
of  his  face  and  whole  person,  but  such  was  the 
confidence  which  the  artist  inspired  that  Wash- 
ington submitted,  saying,  “Do  with  me  as  you 
please.  I can  refuse  you  nothing;”  and  thus  it 
was  that  his  whole  precious  form  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  our  time. 

Houdon  remained  at  Mount  Vernon  a fort- 
night engaged  in  taking  casts,  which  he  sent  to 
Paris.  The  moulds  of  the  head  were  retained 
under  his  special  charge,  he  observing : “ If  they 
are  lost  in  the  ocean  I am  determined  to  perish 
with  them.”  He  descended  so  far  into  the  mi- 
nutiae as  to  make  casts  of  Washington’s  watch- 
seals,  spurs,  and  walking-stick,  which  appear  in 
the  statuary. 

Houdon  determined,  immediately  on  looking 
at  Washington,  to  take  him  in  the  costume  of 
the  time,  which  accorded  with  Washington’s 
wishes,  and  with  the  judgment  of  the  best  au- 
thorities abroad.  This  garb  was  finally  adopted, 
and  hence  Washington  appears  in  his  ordinary 
dress.  The  attitude  in  which  he  stands  was 
common  on  important  occasions.  He  had  re- 
signed his  authority  as  Commander -in -Chief. 
The  cane  of  the  civilian  which  he  holds  in  his 
right  hand  is  intended  to  express  that  he  had  be- 
come a private  citizen.  His  sword  and  military 
mantle  resting  on  the  rods  or  fasces — the  mili- 
tary emblem  of  the  Confederacy — the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  had  not  then  been 
adopted— presents  the  same  idea.  The  original 
statue,  chiseled  in  Paris,  now  stands  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Richmond.  It  represents  Washington 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  then  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  tranquillity  and  dignity  of  the  expression  can 
not  be  surpassed.  His  noble  frame  stands  there 
in  full  majesty. 

We  have  often  regretted  that  this  work  of  art, 
so  precious  to  those  now  on  the  stage  and  to  gen- 
erations to  follow,  should  still  stand  in  a building 
not  only  not  fire-proof,  but  easily  destroyed.  It 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  destruc- 
tion in  a fire-proof  edifice  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 
This,  we  hope,  may  be  done,  and  we  beg  leave 
to  suggest  it  to  the  present  authorities  of  that 
State. 

We  have,  however,  the  gratification  to  know 
that  three  bronze  copies  of  it  were  taken  under 
the  consent  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  one  of  them  is  at  Raleigh,  an- 


The  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1784  unani- 
mously passed  a resolution  ‘ ‘ requiring  his  image 
to  be  made  in  the  purest  marble  by  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  in  Europe.”  The  duty  of  se- 
lecting an  artist  was  committed  to  Jefferson 
and  Franklin,  who  offered  the  work  to  Hou- 
don, then  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  in  Paris. 
Although  the  sum  appropriated  was  inadequate, 
Houdon  answered  : “It  would  be  the  glory  of 
his  life  to  be  enabled  to  place  his  name  humbly 
upon  the  plinth  of  a statue  representing  that  good 
man.” 

It  was  supposed  that  whatever  artist  might  be 
engaged  would  perform  his  work  in  Paris  from 
such  material  as  he  could  obtain ; and  for  this 
purpose  a copy  of  Peale’s  full-length  portrait  of 
Washington  was  sent  to  France ; but  Houdon 
rejected  all  such  aids,  and  determined  to  proceed 
to  America  to  obtain  the  requisite  materials. 
Jefferson  informed  Washington  that  the  art- 
ist “ had  a difficulty  to  withdraw  himself  from 
an  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,”  who  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  Houdon  should  leave 
the  rewards  offered  at  her  court  “to  make  the 
statue  of  a Colonial  Rebel.” 

Jefferson  described  the  artist  to  Washing- 
ton as  “without  rivalsliip,  and  as  disinterested, 
generous,  candid,  and  panting  after  glory.”  “He 
comes  now  for  the  purpose  of  lending  the  aid  of 
his  art  to  transmit  you  to  posterity. ” Franklin 
accompanied  Houdon  across  the  ocean  and  an- 
nounced their  arrival  in  Philadelphia.  To  this 
Washington,  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  replied  on 
the  26th  September,  1785.  On  the  same  day  he 
sent  a characteristic  letter  to  Houdon,  which  is 
as  follows : “ Sir, — By  letter,  which  I have  lately 
had  the  honor  to  receive  from  Doctor  Franklin 
at  Philadelphia,  I am  informed  of  your  arrival 
at  that  place.  Many  letters  from  very  respect- 
able characters  in  France,  as  well  as  the  Doctor’s, 
inform  me  of  the  occasion;  for  which,  though 
the  cause  is  not  of  my  own  seeking,  I feel  the 
most  agreeable  and  grateful  sensations.  I wish 
the  object  of  your  mission  had  been  more  worthy 
of  the  masterly  genius  of  the  first  statuary  iu  Eu- 
rope, for  thus  you  are  represented  to  me. 

“It  will  give  me  pleasure,  Sir,  to  welcome  you 
to  this  seat  of  my  retirement ; and  whatsoever  I 
have  or  can  procure  that  is  necessary  to  your 
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Its  friends  hope  that  within  a few 
years  this  picture  will  have  become 
obsolete.  A special  feature  of  this 
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ture  of  his  State.  His  year  of  legis- 

REV.  RICHMOND  FISK,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY,  lative  service  having  expired,  he  began 
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other  in  the  grounds  of  the  college  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  presided  over  by  General  Lee,  and  the 
third  is  temporarily  deposited  in  the  City  Hall  at 
New  York.  The  latter  is  offered  for  sale  at 
$10,000,  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of 
Hubard,  the  artist  who  made  these  bronze  copies. 

We  have  high  authority  in  the  pamphlet  from 
which  we  have  gathered  these  facts  for  stating 
that  the  copy  is  exact,  and  trust  that  it  may  be 
obtained  for  erection  in  Central  Park.  We  hope 
this  will  be  done,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  original  our  people  here  can  have  the 
opportunity,  as  they  gaze  upon  the  noble  features 
and  form  of  Washington,  to  recollect  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  resolve  to  follow  him  as  the  purest 
and  truest  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned 
the  world. 


the  work  of  preaching,  officiating  at  several  places 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  In  1858  he  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  the  Theological  School 
at  Canton,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  St.  Law- 
rence University. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN 
CONVENTION. 

This  Convention,  which  met  a few  days  ago 
in  the  Reformed  Protestant  Church  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street  in 
this  city,  was  composed  of  ministers  and  lay  mem- 
bers of  evangelical  churches  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  Convention 
is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  call:  "The  in- 
creasing influence  of  material  interests  in  our 
land,  so  rapidly  growing  in  population,  wealth, 
and  commercial  activity ; the  ignorance  of  the 
multitudes  and  their  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  the  Gospel ; the  extensive  introduction  of  ir- 
religious and  anti-religious  styles  of  thought  and 
life  from  abroad ; the  organized  forms  of  attack 
upon  the  authority  of  God’s  word ; the  fascina- 
tions of  a shrewd  system  of  superstition,  allied  to 
open  worldliness,  and  the  inroads  of  an  infidel 
philosophy,  reared  upon  the  foundation  of  uni- 
versal skepticism,  alike  demand  peculiar  vigi- 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY. 

At  Canton,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  in  Northern  New  York,  is  located  the 
St.  Lawrence  University,  under  the  control  of  the 
Universalist  denomination,  which  its  friends  hope 
will  soon  receive  such  endowments  as  will  enable 
it  to  take  rank  with  the  other  great  educational 
institutions  of  the  land.  We  give  on  this  page 
a view  of  the  University  building  as  it  now  stands. 
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Innce  on  tho  part  of  the  disciples  of  the  Son 
of  God,  lest  the  high  vantage  ground  God  has 
m>  graciously  given  llis  people  in  this  country  be 
stolen  from  them.  Extraordinary  efl’orts  must 
be  put  forth  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  to  fight  the 
spiritual  battle  to  which  Providence  summons 
us.  Co-operation  among  evangelical  churches, 
and  the  hearty  union  of  all  sincere  Christians  in 
sympathy,  conference,  prayer,  and  activity,  are 
imperatively  required  by  the  times.  All  differ- 
ences should  be  sunk  in  the  harmony  of  one  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  atoning  Saviour ; 
and  His  pure  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed  by  the 
united  voices  of  His  redeemed  people.  All  ave- 
nues for  the  propagation  of  His  truth  must  be 
sought  and  diligently  used,  and  every  Christian 
heart  be  awakened  to  its  responsibility ; in  other 
words,  it  is  the  Church’s  work  in  its  broadest 
meaning  that  must  be  done ; that  bv  the  Church 
(true  to  her  Head)  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
may  be  made  known  to  the  principalities  and 
powers  who,  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  are 
interested  either  in  her  glory  or  her  shame.” 

The  topics  discussed  in  tho  Convention  regard- 
ed the  means  for  a more  perfect  working  organ- 
ization among  the  members  of  each  church  ; an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  so  many  churches  to  reach  the  poor;  the 
relation  between  churches  and  voluntary  Chris- 
tian associations;  the  efficiency  of  week-day 
meetings ; woman's  work  in  the  Church ; the 
enlargement  of  Christian  home  influence;  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  poor;  lay- 
preaching  ; open  air  sendees ; city  missions ; 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath ; the  con- 
duct of  Sabbath-schools ; and  other  subjects  of 
a practical  nature. 

All  of  these  subjects  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  general  re- 
awakening of  the  Church,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  events  of  the  day,  they  will  receive 
the  attention  which  they  demand. 


THE  BREWER  FOUNTAIN  ON 
BOSTON  COMMON. 

The  following  description  of  the  bronze  fount- 
ain on  Boston  Common,  recently  presented  to 
that  city  by  Mr.  Gadner  Brewer,  and  illus- 
trated on  page  772,  is  taken  from  a Boston  pa- 
per: 

The  height  of  the  fountain  Is  24  feet,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  basin  28  feet,  which  Is  two  feet  more  than 
in  the  original.  It  is  erected  here  under  the  super- 
vision of  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Fehner,  architects, 
and  Messrs.  I.  & H.  M.  Harmon,  builders,  of  this  city. 
The  design  is  by  the  celebrated  Li£nabd,  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  whose  productions  maintain  a 
high  rank  as  works  of  art  wherever  they  are  known. 
Its  appropriateness,  representing  as  it  does  marine 
subjects — dolphins,  shells,  etc.— and  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  general  idea  is  carried  out  in  every  part, 
even  in  the  more  minute  details  of  ornamentation, 
can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  statuary  is  from  the  chisel  of  Mathcrin  Moreau, 
who  received  the  grand  prize  of  Rome,  four  medals, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  four  large 
figures  at  the  base  represent  mythological  subjects, 
viz.,  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  Acis,  and  Galatea.  The 
children  at  the  top  are  merely  ornamental,  and  have 
no  special  signification.  Neptune,  god  of  the  ocean, 
and  brother  of  Great  Jove,  needs  no  biographical 
sketch  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  him,  and  his 
wife  Amphitrite,  beside  him,  asserts  her  dignity  as 
goddess  of  the  ocean  so  grandly  that  none  need  be 
told  her  story. 

The  figures  of  Acis  and  Galatea  (shepherd  and 
nymph),  recall  the  story  of  their  love  and  the  jealousy 
of  Polyphemus ; how  the  giant,  finding  them  together, 
became  enraged  and  threw  the  fatal  rock  at  Acis  as 
lie  fled ; and  how  Galatea,  emerging  from  the  water 
into  which  she  had  plunged  in  affright,  ran  to  him 
and  endowed  him  with  the  honors  of  his  father  the 
river  god ; how  his  purple  blood  flowed  from  under 
the  rock  which  crushed  him,  but  by  degrees  grew  like 
turbid  water,  aud  in  time  became  pellucid;  and  then 
the  rock  opened  and  the  water  gushed  from  the  chasm 
with  a pleasing  murmur.  Thus  Acis  was  changed 
into  a nver  of  Galatea’s  own  element  and  called  by 
that  name. 

The  original  of  this  fountain  was  executed  for  the 
World's  Fair,  held  at  Paris  in  1885,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  was  awarded  a gold  medal. 
Since  then  copies  of  it,  in  iron,  have  been  made  for 
the  cities  of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux ; also  one  iu  bronze, 
lik6  that  on  the  Common,  for  Said  Pacha,  late  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  The  one  for  Boston  was  cast  iu  the  foundry 
of  Messrs.  Fock.ment,  Hocii.i.e,  & Co.,  in  the  Val 
d’Osne,  and  was  finished  in  Paris  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  well-known  American  banking 
house  of  Messrs.  Bowles,  Drevet,  & Co.,  who,  from 
the  commencement,  have  manifested  the  warmest  in- 
terest in  it,  and  have  carefully  watched  every  stage  of 
its  construction. 


SHERIDAN  ON  THE  MOVE. 

The  I5th  of  November  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
by  General  Sheridan  for  his  departure  to  the 
front,  i.  e.,  from  Fort  Hayes  in  Kansas  to  the 
south  of  the  Arkansas,  to  take  command  in  person 
of  the  operations  of  the  winter  campaign  against 
the  hostile  savages.  Company  C of  the  Tenth 
United  States  Cavalry  had  been  sent  ahead,  with 
the  baggage  train,  etc.,  thus  having  one  day’s 
start  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  In- 
dians who  accompanied  this  column  are  a party 
of  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  nation,  who  have  always 
been  friendly,  and  will  be  used  as  scouts  and 
guides,  ns  their  familiarity  with  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  the  comparatively  unexplored  country 
which  the  troops  will  traverse  eminently  adapts 
them  to  that  purpose.  The  names  of  these  In- 
dians are : Sam  Sambo,  an  Indian  speaking  En- 
glish, who  wifl  act  as  interpreter;  Frank  John- 
son, UTE8-AR-GAH-BE,  TaH-E-AH,  O-UTES-AR- 
jah,  Tah-sk-ah,  John  Moon,  B-ar-se-hah- 
se,  Wv-o-nosh-in,  and  John  De  Lash. 

The  winter  has  been  chosen  as  the  best  season 
for  hostile  operations,  because  it  is  a season  when 
the  savages  are  in  the  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tion as  regards  supplies  of  every  sort,  and  when 
they  are  most  reluctant  to  undertake  battle.  The 
mpaign  is  in  good  hands,  and  the  same  energy’ 
'•  distinguished  General  Sheridan  at  Fisher’s 
Vinchester,  and  Five  Forks  will,  it  is  hoped, 
•store  qniet  to  our  Indian  frontier  in  the 
'est. 

entire  force  in  the  field  for  this  important 
. .vign  consists  of  Governor  Crawford’s 
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Kansas  cavalry,  1500  strong;  seven  companies 
of  the  Fifth  Cavalry;  eleven  companies  of  the 
Seventh  ; four  companies  of  the  Tenth ; one 
company  of  the  Thirtieth  Infantry  (colored) ; and 
one  of  the  Third  Infantry  (Forsyth’s  scouts) — 
amounting  in  all  to  about  3000  men.  The  plan 
is  to  attack  the  Indians  in  their  winter-quarters, 
destroy  their  lodges  and  every  thing  they  have, 
take  away  their  arms,  and  force  all  those  that  es- 
cajie  slaughter  to  live  on  reservations  below  the 
Arkausas.  The  destination  of  the  expedition 
will  probably  be  Sand  Plains,  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, making  that  point  a base  of  supplies. 


THAT  BOY  OF  N0RC0TT  S, 


CHAPTER  HI. 

WITH  MY  FATHER. 

At  the  time  I speak  of  my  father  dwelt  in  a 
villa  near  Brussels,  which  had  been  built  by  or 
for  Mdme.  Malibran.  It  was  a strange,  some- 
what incongruous  edifice,  and  rather  resembled 
a public  building  than  a private  gentleman’s  res- 
' idence.  It  stood  in  a vast  garden,  or  rather  park, 
where  fruit  and  forest  trees  abounded,  and  patch- 
es of  flowers  came  suddenly  into  view  in  most 
unexpected  places.  There  were  carriage-drives, 
too,  so  ingeniously  managed  that  the  visitor 
could  be  led  to  believe  the  space  ten  times  great- 
er than  it  was  in  reality.  The  whole  inside  and 
out  savored  strongly  of  the  theatre,  and  every 
device  of  good  or  bad  taste — the  latter  largely 
predominating — had  its  inspiration  in  the  stage. 

As  we  drove  under  the  arched  entrance  gate, 
over  which  a crowned  leopard — the  Norcott  crest 
— was  proudly  rampant,  I felt  a strange  throb  at 
my  heart  that  proved  the  old  leaven  was  still 
alive  within  me,  and  that  the  feeling  of  being  the 
son  of  a man  of  rank  and  fortune  had  a strong 
root  in  my  heart. 

From  the  deep  reverence  of  the  gorgeous  port- 
•r,  who  wore  an  embroidered  leather  belt  over  his 
shoulder,  to  the  trim  propriety  aud  order  of  the 
noiseless  avenue,  all  bespoke  an  amount  of  state 
and  grandeur  that  appealed  very  powerfully  to 
me,  and  I can  still  recall  how  the  bronze  lamps 
that  served  to  light  the  approach  struck  me  as 
something  wonderfully  fine,  as  the  morning’s  sun 
glanced  on  their  crested  tops. 

The  carriage  drew  np  nt  the  foot  of  a large 
flight  of  marble  steps,  which  led  to  a terrace 
covered  by  a long  veranda.  Under  the  shade 
of  this  two  gentlemen  sat  at  breakfast,  both  un- 
known to  me.  “Whom  have  we  here?”  cried 
the  elder,  a fat,  middle-aged  man  of  coarse  feat- 
ures and  stern  expression;  “whom  have  we 
here  ?”  The  younger — conspicuous  by  a dress- 
ing-gown  and  cap  that  glittered  with  gold  em- 
broidery— looked  lazily  over  the  top  of  his  news- 
paper, and  said,  “ That  boy  of  Norcott’s,  I take 
it ; he  was  to  arrive  to-day.” 

This  was  the  first  time  I heard  an  expression 
that  my  ears  were  soon  to  be  well  familiar  to, 
and  I can  not  tell  how  bitterly  the  words  insulted 
me.  “Who  were  they,”  I asked  myself,  “who, 
under  my  father’s  roof,  could  dare  so  to  call 
me  ? and  why  was  I not  styled  Sir  Roger  Nor- 
cott’s  son,  and  not  thus  disparagingly  ‘ that  boy 
of  Norcott’s 

1 walked  slowly  up  the  steps  among  these  men 
as  defiantly  as  though  there  was  a declared  en- 
mity between  us,  and  was  proceeding  straight 
toward  the  door,  when  the  elder  called  out 
“ Holloa,  youngster,  come  here  and  report  your- 
self! You’ve  just  come,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“ I have  just  come,”  said  I,  slowly,  “ but  when 
T report  myself  it  shall  be  to  my  father,  Sir  Roger 
Norcott.” 

“You  got  that,  Hotham,  and  I must  say  you 
deserved  it  too,”  said  the  younger  in  a low  tone, 
which  my  quick  hearing,  however,  caught. 

“Will  you  have  some  breakfast  with  us?" 
said  the  elder,  with  a faint  laugh,  as  though  he 
enjoyed  the  encounter. 

“No,  I thank  you,  Sir,”  said  I,  stiffly,  and 
passed  on  into  the  house. 

“ Master  Digby,”  said  a smart  little  man  in 
black,  who  for  a moment  or  two  puzzled  me 
whether  he  was  a guest  or  a servant,  “ may  I 
how  you  to  your  room,  Sir?  Sir  Roger  is  not 
ip:  he  seldom  rings  for  his  bath  before  one 
o’clock;  but  he  said  he  would  have  it  to-day 
earlier.” 

“ And  what  is  your  name,  pray  ?” 

“ Nixon,  Sir.  Mr.  Nixon,  Sir  Roger  is  pleased 
to  call  me  for  distinction  sake — the  lower  sen- 
ants  require  it.” 

“Tell  me,  then,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  are  the  two 
gentlemen  I saw  at  breakfast  outside  ?” 

“ The  stoutish  gentleman,  Sir,  is  Captain  Hoth- 
am, of  the  Royal  Navy;  the  other,  with  the 
Turkish  pipe,  is  Mr.  Cleremont,  Secretary  to  the 
Legation  here.  Great  friends  of  Sir  Roger’s, 
Sir.  Dine  here  three  or  four  times  a week,  and 
have  their  rooms  always  kept  for  them.” 

The  appearance  of  my  room,  into  which  Nixon 
now  ushered  me,  went  far  to  restore  me  to  a 
condition  of  satisfaction.  It  was  the  most  per- 
fect little  bedroom  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and 
Nixon  never  w earied  in  doing  the  honors  of  dis- 
playing it. 

“ Here’s  your  library,  Sir.  You’ve  only  to 
slide  this  mirror  into  the  wall ; and  here  are  all 
your  books.  This  press  is  your  armory.  Fir 
Roger  gave  the  order  himseif  for  that  breech- 
loader at  Liege.  This  small  closet  has  your 
bath — always  ready,  as  yon  see,  Fir — hot  and 
cold;  and  that  knob  yonder  commands  the 
shower-bath.  It  smells  fresh  of  paint  here  just 
now,  Sir,  for  it  was  only  finished  on  Saturday ; 
and  the  men  are  coming  to-day  to  fix  a small  iron 
staircase  from  your  balcony  down  to  the  garden. 
Sir  Roger  said  he  was  sure  you  would  like  it.” 

I was  silent  for  a moment,  a moment  of  ex- 
quisite reverie,  and  then  I asked  if  there  were 
a 1 will  - ppojjo  visitors  nt  the  Villa  ? 


“ I may  say,  Sir,  indeed,  next  to  always.  We 
haven’t  dined  alone  since  March  last.  ” 

“ How  many  usually  come  to  dinner  ?” 

“Five  or  seven,  Sir ; always  an  odd  number. 
Seldom  more  than  seven,  and  never  above  eleven, 
except  a state  dinner  to  some  great  swell  going 
through.” 

“No  ladies,  of  course?” 

“Pardon  me,  Sir.  The  Countess  Vander 
Neevc  dined  here  yesterday;  Madame  Van 
Straatan,  and  Mrs.  Cleremont — excuse  me.  Sir, 
there's  Sir  Roger’s  bell.  I must  go  and  tell  him 
you’ve  arrived.  ” 

When  Nixon  left  me  I sat  for  full  twenty 
minutes  like  one  waking  out  of  a trance,  and 
asking  myself  how  much  was  real,  and  how 
much  fiction  of  all  around  me  ? 

My  eyes  wandered  over  the  room,  and  from 
the  beautiful  little  Gothic  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece  to  the  gilded  pine-apple  from  which  my 
bed-curtains  descended — every  thing  seemed  of 
matchless  beauty  to  me.  Could  I ever  weary 
of  admiring  them  ? would  they  seem  to  me  every, 
morning  as  I awoke  as  tasteful  and  as  elegant 
as  now  they  appeared  to  me  ? Oh,  if  dear  mam- 
ma could  but  see  them ! If  she  but  knew  with 
what  honor  I was  received,  w’ould  not  the  thought 
go  far  to  assuage  the  grief  our  separation  cost 
her?  And,  last  of  all,  came  the  thought,  if  she 
herself  were  here  to  live  with  me,  to  read  with 
mo,  to  be  my  companion,  as  she  used  to  be — 
could  life  offer  any  thing  to  compare  with  such 
happiness?  And  why  should  not  this  be?  If 
papa  really  should  love  me,  why  might  I not  lead 
him  to  see  to  whom  I owed  all  that  made  me 
worthy  of  his  love  ? 

“ Breakfast  is  served,  Sir,  in  the  small  break- 
fast-room,” said  a servant,  respectfully. 

“You  must  show  me  where  that  is,”  said  I, 
rising  to  follow  him. 

And  now  we  walked  along  a spacious  corridor, 
and  descended  a splendid  stair  of  white  marble, 
with  gilded  balusters,  and  across  an  octagon  hall, 
with  a pyramid  of  flowering  plants  in  the  centre, 
and  into  a large  gallery  with  armor  on  the  walls, 
that  I wished  greatly  to  linger  over  and  examine, 
and  then  into  a billiard-room,  and  at  last  into 
the  small  breakfast-parlor,  where  a little  table 
was  laid  out,  and  another  servant  stood  in  readi- 
ness to  serve  me. 

“Mr.  Eecles,  Sir,  will  be  down  in  a moment’ 
if  you’ll  be  pleased  to  wait  for  him,”  said  the 
man. 

4 4 And  who  is  Mr.  Ecclcs  ?”  asked  I. 

“ The  gentleman  as  is  to  be  your  tutor,  Sir, 
I believe,”  replied  he,  timidly;  “and  he  said, 
perhaps  you’d  make  the  tea,  Sir.  ” 

44  AU  right,”  said  I,  opening  the  caddy,  and 
proceeding  to  make  myself  at  homo  at  once. 
“ "What  is  here  ?" 

4 4 Deviled  kidneys,  Sir ; and  this  is  fried  mack- 
erel. Mr.  Eccles  takes  oysters;  but  he  won’t 
have  them  opened  till  he’s  down.  Here  he  is, 
Sir.” 

The  door  was  now  flung  open,  and  a good- 
looking  young  man,  with  a glass  stuck  in  one  eye, 
entered,  mid  with  a cheery,  but  somewhat  affect- 
ed voice,  called  out — 

“ Glad  to  see  you,  Digby  my  boy  ; hope  I have 
not  starved  yon  out  waiting  for  me  ?” 

“I’m  very  hungry,  Sir,  but  not  quite  starved 
out,”  said  I,  half  amazed  at  the  style  of  man  se- 
lected to  be  my  guide,  and  whose  age  at  most 
could  not  be  above  three  or  four  and  twenty. 

44  You  haven’t  seen  your  father  yet,  of  course, 
nor  won’t  these  two  hours.  Yes,  Gilbert,  let  us 
have  the  oysters.  I always  begin  with  oysters 
and  a glass  of  sauterne;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
your  father’s  sauterne  is  excellent.  Not  that  I 
counsel  you,  however,  to  start  with  wine  at  break- 
fast. 1 haven’t  told  you  that  I’m  to  be  your  tu- 
tor,” said  he,  filling  his  glass;  “and  here’s  to 
our  future  fellowship.” 

1 smiled  and  sipped  my  tea  to  acknowledge 
the  toast,  and  he  went  on : 

“ You  mustn’t  be  afraid  that  I'll  lean  too  heav- 
ily on  you,  Digby — at  least  at  first.  My  system 
is,  never  make  education  a punishment.  There’s 
nothing  that  a gentleman — mind,  I say  a gentle- 
man— ought  to  know  that  he  can  not  acquire  as 
easily  and  as  pleasantly  as  he  does  field-sports. 
If  a man  has  to  live  by  his  wits,  he  must  drudge ; 
there’s  no  help  for  it.  And — but  here  come  the 
oysters.  Ain’t  they  magnificent  ? Let  me  give 
you  one  piece  of  instruction  while  the  occasion 
serves : let  no  one  ever  persuade  you  that  Col- 
chester oysters  equal  the  Ostend.  They  have  nei- 
ther the  plumpness  nor  the  juiciness,  and  still  less 
have  they  that  fresh  odor  of  the  sea  that  gives 
such  zest  to  appetite.  One  of  these  days  I shall 
ask  you  what  Horace  says  of  oysters,  and  where. 
You* never  heard  of  Horace— eh  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  I was  reading  the  Odes  when  I 
came  away.” 

“ And  with  whom,  pray  ?*’ 

“ With  mamma,  Sir.” 

“ And  do  you  mean  to  say  mamma  knew  Lat- 
in?” 

“ Yes,  Sir;  she  learned  it  to  teach  me.  She 
worked  far  harder  than  1 did,  and  I could  never 
come  up  with  her.” 

“Ah,  yes,  1 see;  but  all  that  sort  of  learning 
— that  irregular  study — is  a thing  to  be  grubbed 
up.  If  I were  to  be  frank  with  you,  Digby,  I’d 
say  I’d  rather  have  you  in  total  ignorance  than 
with  that  smattering  of  knowledge  a mamma's 
teaching  is  sure  to  imply.  What  had  you  read 
before  Horace?” 

“ Ccesars  Commentaries , Sir,  an  JEnedd  of 
Virgil,  two  plays  of  Terence — " 

44  Any  Greek  ? — any  thing  of  Euripides  or  Ar- 
istophanes, eh  ?”  asked  he,  mockingly. 

“ No,  Sir;  we  were  to  begin  the  New  Testa- 
ment after  the  holidays  ; for  I had  just  gone  over 
the  grammar  twice.” 

“ With  mamma,  of  course?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

He  helped  himself  to  a cutlet,  and  as  he  pour- 
ed the  Harvey  sauce  over  it  it  was  plain  to  see 


that  he  was  not  thinking  of  what  was  before  him, 
but  employed  in  another  and  different  direction. 
After  a considerable  pause  he  turned  his  eyes 
full  upon  me,  and  with  a tone  of  far  more  serious 
import  than  he  had  yet  used,  said,  “We’re  not 
very  long  acquainted,  Digby,  but  I have  a trick 
of  reading  people  through  their  faces,  and  I feel 
I can  trust  you.”  He  waited  for  some  remark 
from  me,  but  I made  none,  and  he  went  on, 
“ With  an  ordinary  boy  of  your  age — indeed,  I 
might  go  farther  and  say  with  any  other  bov — 
I’d  not  venture  on  the  confidence  I am  now 
about  to  make;  but  a certain  instinct  tells  me 
I run  no  danger  in  trusting  you." 

“ Is  it  a secret,  Sir?” 

“Well,  in  one  sense  it  is  a secret ; but  why 
do  you  ask  ?” 

“ Because  mamma  told  me  to  avoid  secrets  ; 
to  have  none  of  my  own,  and  know  as  little  as  I 
could  of  other  people’s.  ” 

44  An  excellent  rule  in  general,  but  there  are 
cases  where  it  will  not  apply : this  is  one  of  them, 
for  here  the  secret  touches  your  own  family. 
You  arc  aware  that  papa  and  mamma  do  not 
live  together?  Don’t  flush  up,  Digby;  I’m  not 
going  to  say  one  word  that  could  hurt  you.  It 
is  for  your  benefit — I might  say  for  your  abso- 
lute safety— that  i speak  now.  Your  father  has 
one  of  the  noblest  natures  a man  ever  possessed  ; 
he  is  a prince  in  generosity,  and  the  very  soul  of 
honor,  and,  except  pride,  I don’t  believehe  has  a 
fault.  This  same  pride,  however,  leads  him  to 
fancy  he  can  never  do  wrong , indeed,  lie  does 
not  admit  that  he  ever  made  a mistake  in  his 
life,  and,  consequently,  he  does  not  readily  for- 
give those  to  whom  lie  imputes  any  disasters 
that  befall  him.  Your  mother's  family  are  in- 
cluded in  this  condemned  list — I can’t  exactly 
say  why ; and  for  the  same  reason,  or  no  reason, 
your  mother  herself.  You  must  therefore  take 
especial  care  that  you  never  speak  of  one  of  these 
people.” 

“ And  mamma?” 

“ Her  name  least  of  all.  There  may  come  a 
time  — indeed,  it  is  sure  to  come  — when  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over;  but  any  imprudence 
now — the  smallest  mistake — would  destroy  this 
chance.  Of  course  it's  very  hard  on  you,  my 
poor  fellow,  to  be  debarred  from  the  very  theme 
you'd  like  best  to  dwell  on ; but  when  you  know 
the  danger — not  merely  danger,  but  the  positive 
certainty  of  mischief — a chance  word  might  bring 
about,  1 read  you  very  ill,  or  you’ll  profit  by  my 
warning.  ” 

I bent  my  head  to  mean  assent,  but  I could 
not  speak. 

“Fapa  will  question  yon  whether  you  have 
been  to  school,  and  what  books  you  are  reading, 
and  your  answer  will  be  * Never  at  school ; had 
all  my  lessons  at  home.’  Not  a word  more, 
mind  that,  Digby.  Say  it  now  after  me,  that  I 
may  see  if  you  can  be  exact  to  a syllable.” 

1 repeated  the  words  correctly,  and  he  patted 
me  affectionately  on  the  shoulder,  and  said — 

44  You  and  1 are  sure  to  get  on  well  together. 
When  I meet  with  a boy,  who,  besides  being 
intelligent,  is  a bom  gentleman,  I never  hesitate 
about  treating  him  as  my  equal,  save  in  that 
knowledge  of  life  I’m  quite  ready  to  share  with 
him.  I don’t  want  to  be  a Pope  with  my  pupil, 
and  say,  ‘You  are  not  to  do  this,  or  think  that,' 
and  give  no  reason  why.  You’ll  always  find  me 
ready  to  discuss  with  you,  and  talk  over,  any 
thing  that  puzzles  you.  I was  not  treated  in 
that  fashion  myself,  and  I know  well  what  the 
repressive  system  has  cost  me.  You  follow  me, 
don’t  you,  in  what  I say  ?’’ 

“Yes,  Sir;  I think  1 understand  it  all.” 

Whether  I looked  as  if  my  words  had  more 
meaning  than  they  expressed,  or  that  some  sort 
of  misgiving  was  working  within  him  that  he 
had  been  hasty  in  his  confidence,  1 know  not ; 
but  he  arose  suddenly,  and  said,  “I  must  go 
and  get  a cigarette.”  And  with  that  he  left 
me. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

THE  VILLA  MALIBRAN. 

For  some  hours  I wandered  over  the  house, 
admiring  the  pictures,  and  the  bronzes,  and  the 
statuettes,  and  the  hundreds  of  odd  nick-nacks 
of  taste  or  curiosity  that  filled  the  salons,  i he 
treasures  of  art  were  all  new  to  me,  and  I thought 
I could  never  weary  of  gazing  on  some  grand 
landscape  by  Both,  or  one  of  those  little  interiors 
of  Dutch  life  by  Ostade  or  Mieris.  It  seemed 
to  me  the  very  summit  of  luxury,  that  all  these 
glorious  objects  should  be  there,  awaiting,  as  it 
were,  the  eye  of  him  who  owned  them,  patient 
slaves  of  his  pleasure,  to  be  rewarded  by,  per- 
haps, a hurried  glance  as  he  passed.  The 
tempered  light,  the  noiseless  footsteps,  as  one 
trod  the  triple-piled  carpet,  the  odor  of  rich 
flowers  every  where,  imparted  a dreaminess  to 
the  sense  of  enjoyment,  that,  after  long,  long 
years,  I can  recall  and  almost  revive  by  an  ef- 
fort of  memory. 

I met  no  one  as  I loitered  through  the  rooms, 
for  I was  in  a part  of  the  house  only  opened  on 
great  occasions,  or  for  large  receptions  ; and  so 
I strayed  on,  lost  in  wonderment  at  the  extent 
and  splendor  of  a scene  which,  to  my  untutored 
senses,  seemed  of  an  actually  royal  magnificence. 
Having  reached  what  I believed  to  be  the  limit 
of  the  suite  of  rooms,  I w as  about  to  retrace  my 
steps,  when  I saw  that  a small  octagon  tower 
opened  from  an  angle  of  the  room,  though  no 
apparent  doorway  led  into  it.  This  puzzle  in- 
terested me  at  once,  and  I set  about  to  resolve  it, 
if  I might.  I opened  one  of  the  windows  to  in- 
spect the  tower  on  the  outside,  and  saw  that  no 
stairs  led  up  to  it,  nor  any  apparent  communi- 
cation existed  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  I be- 
thought me  of  the  sliding  mirror  which  in  my 
own  room  concealed  the  book-case,  and  set  to 
work  to  see  if  some  similar  contrivance  had  not 
been  employed  here;  but  I searched  in  vain. 
Defeated  and  disappointed,  I was  turning  away, 
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when,  passing  my  hand  along  the  margin  of  a 
massive  picture-frame,  I touched  a small  button; 
and  as  I did  so,  with  a faint  sound  like  a wail, 
the  picture  moved  slowly,  like  an  opening  door, 
and  disclosed  the  interior  of  the  tower.  I en- 
tered at  once,  my  curiosity  now  raised  to  a point 
of  intensity  to  know  what  had  been  so  carefully 
and  cunningly  guarded  from  public  view.  A\  hat 
a blank  disappointment  was  mine!  The  little 
room,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
tained but  a few  straw-bottomed  chairs,  and  a 
painted  table  on  which  a tea-service  of  common 
blue-ware  stood.  A Dutch  clock  was  on  a brack- 
et at  one  side  of  the  window,  and  a stuffed  bird 
—a  grouse,  I believe— occupied  another.  A 
straight-backed  old  sofa,  covered  with  a vulgar 
chintz,  stood  against  the  wall ; an  open  book, 
with  a broken  fan  in  the  leaves,  to  mark  the 
place,  lay  on  the  sofa.  The  book  was  Paul  and 
Virginia.  A common  sheet  almanac  was  nailed 
against  the  wall,  but  over  the  printed  columns 
of  the  months  a piece  of  white  paper  was  pasted, 
on  which,  in  large  letters,  was  written,  “June 
11,  18 — . Dies  infausta.”  I started.  I had 
read  that  date  once  before  in  my  mother’s  prayer- 
book,  and  had  learned  it  was  her  marriage-day. 
As  a rav  of  sunlight  displays  in  an  instant  every 
object  within  its  beam,  1 at  once  saw  the  mean- 
ing of  every  detail  around  me.  These  were  the 
humble  accessories  of  that  modest  home  from 
which  my  dear  mother  was  taken ; these  were 
the  grim  reminders  of  a time  my  father  desired 
to  perpetuate  as  an  undying  sorrow.  I trembled 
to  think  what  a nature  I should  soon  be  con- 
fronted with,  and  how  terrible  must  be  the  tem- 
per of  a man  whose  resentments  asked  for  such 
aliment  to  maintain  them ! I stole  away  abashed 
at  my  own  intrusiveness,  and  feeling  that  I was 
rightfully  punished  by  the  misery  that  over- 
whelmed me.  How  differently  now  did  all  the 
splendor  appear  to  me  as  I retraced  my  steps ! 
how  defiantly  I gazed  on  that  magnificence 
which  seemed  to  insult  the  poverty  I had  just 
quitted! 

What  a contrast  to  the  nurtured  spitefulness 
of  his  conduct  was  my  poor  mother’s  careful 
preservation  of  a picture  representing  mv  father 
in  his  uniform.  A badly  painted  thing  it  was ; 
but  with  enough  of  likeness  to  recall  him.  And 
as  such,  in  defiance  of  neglect,  and  ill-usage, 
and  insult,  she  preserved  it — a memorial,  not  of 
happier  days,  but  of  a time  when  she  dreamed 
of  happiness  to  come.  While  I was  thus  think- 
ing, seeking  in  my  mind  comparisons  between 
them,  which  certainly  redounded  but  little  to  his 
credit,  Nixon  came  up  to  me,  saying,  “Oh, 
Master  Digby,  we’ve  been  looking  for  you  in 
every  direction.  Sir  Roger  has  asked  over  and 
over  why  you  have  not  been  to  see  him;  and 
I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  him  displeased  at  your 
delay." 

“I’m  ready  now,”  said  I,  dryly,  and  followed 
him. 

My  father  was  in  his  study,  lying  on  a sofa, 
and  cutting  the  leaves  of  a new  book  as  I entered ; 
and  he  did  not  interrupt  the  operation  to  offer 
me  his  hand. 

“So,  Sir,”  said  he,  calmly,  and  coldly,  “you 
have  taken  your  time  to  present  yourself  to  me  ? 
Apparently  you  preferred  making  acquaintance 
with  the  house  and  the  grounds.” 

“ I am  very  sorry.  Sir,”  I began ; “ but  I did 
not  know  you  had  risen.  Nixon  told  me  about 
one  or  two — " 

“ Indeed ! I was  not  aware  that  you  and  Mr. 
Nixon  had  been  discussing  my  habits.  Come 
nearer;  nearer  still.  What  sort  of  dress  is  this? 
Is  it  a smock-frock  you  have  on  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  It’s  a blouse  to  keep  my  jacket 
clean.  I have  got  but  one.” 

“And  these  shoes;  are  they  your  own  mak- 
ing ?” 

“No,  Sir.  I couldn’t  make  even  as  good  as 
these.  ” 

“You  are  a very  poor-looking  object,  I must 
say.  What  was  Antoine  about  that  he  didn’t  at 
least  make  you  look  like  a gentleman,  eh  ? Can 
you  answer  me  that  ?” 

“No,  Sir,  I can  not.” 

4 ‘ Nor  I either,  ” said  he,  sighing.  ‘ ‘ Have  you 
been  equally  neglected  inside  as  out  ? Have  you 
learned  to  read  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ And  to  write?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Write  my  name,  then,  there,  on  that  piece 
of  paper,  and  let  me  see  it.  ” 

I drew  nigh,  and  wrote  in  a full,  bold  hand, 
Roger  Norcott. 

“Why  not  Sir  Roger  Norcott,  boy?  Why 
not  give  me  my  name  and  title  too  ?” 

“ You  said  your  name,  Sir,  and  I thonght— ” 

“ No  matter  what  you  thought.  This  Liter- 
alism comes  of  home-breeding,’’  muttered  he  to 
himself;  “they  are  made  truthful  at  the  price 
of  being  vulgar.  What  do  you  know  besides 
reading  and  writing?” 

“A  little  Latin,  Sir,  and  some  French,  and 
some  German,  and  three  books  of  Euclid,  and 
the  Greek  grammar — ” 

“ There,  there,  that’s  more  than  enough.  It 
will  tax  vour  tutor’s  ingenuity  to  stub  up  all  this 
rubbish,  and  prepare  the  soil  for  real  acquire- 
ment. I was  hoping  I should  see  you  a savage; 
a fresh,  strong-natured,  impulsive  savage!  What 
I'm  to  do  with  you,  with  your  little  peddling 
knowledge  of  a score  of  things,  I can  t imagine. 
I’d  swear  you  can  neither  ride,  row,  nor  fence, 
never  handled  a cricket-ball  or  a single-stick  ?” 

“ Quite  true,  Sir ; but  I’d  like  to  do  every  one 
of  them.” 

“ Of  course  yon  have  been  taught  music  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  "the  piano  and  a little  singing.” 

“That  completes  it,”  cried  he,  Hinging  his 
book  from  him.  “ They’ve  been  preparing  you 
for  a traveling  circus,  while  I wanted  to  make 
yon  a gentleman.  Mind  me  now,  Sir,  and  don’t 
expect  that  I ever  repeat  my  orders  to  any  one. 
Wnat  I mv  once  I mean  to  be  observed.  Let 
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your  past  life  be  entirely  forgotten  by  you — a 
thing  that  had  no  reality ; begin  from  this  day 
— from  this  very  room — a new  existence,  which 
is  to  have  neither  link  nor  tie  to  what  has  gone 
before  it.  The  persons  you  will  sec  here,  their 
ways,  their  manners,  their  tone,  will  be  examples 
for  your  imitation ; copy  them,  not  servilely,  nor 
indiscriminately,  bat  as  you  will  find  how  their 
traits  will  blend  with  your  own  nature.  Never 
tell  an  untruth,  never  accept  an  insult  without 
redress,  be  slow  about  forming  friendships,  and 
where  you  hate,  hate  thoroughly.  That’s  enough 
for  the  present.  Ask  Mr.  Eccles  to  hare  the 
kindness  to  take  you  to  his  tailor  and  order  some 
clothes.  You  must  dine  alone  till  you  are  suit- 
ably dressed.  After  that  you  shall  come  to  my 
table.  One  thing  more  and  you  may  go;  don  t 
ever  approach  me  with  tales  or  complaints  of  any 
one ; right  yourself  where  you  can,  and  where 
you  can  not,  beur  your  grievance  silently.  You 
can  change  nothing,  alter  nothing  here ; you  are 
a guest,  but  a guest  over  whom  I exercise  full 
control.  If  you  please  me  it  will  be  well  for  you ; 
if  not,  you  understand — it  will  cost  me  little  to 
tell  you  so.  Go.  Go  now.”  He  motioned  me 
to  leave  him,  and  I went.  Straight  to  my  room 
I went,  and  sat  down  at  once  to  write  it  all  to 
mother.  My  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at 
the  way  I had  been  received,  and  a hundred 
times  over  did  I say  to  myself,  that  there  was 
no  poverty,  no  hardship  I would  not  face  rather 
than  buy  a life  of  splendor  on  such  ignominious 
terms.  Oh,  if  I could  but  get  back  again  to  the 
little  home  I had  quitted,  how  1 would  bless  the 
hour  that  restored  me  to  peace  of  mind  and  self- 
respect!  As  I wrote  my  indignation  wanned 
with  every  line.  I found  that  my  passion  was 
actually  mastering  my  reason.  Better  to  finish 
this  later  on— when  1 shall  be  cooler,  thought 
I ; and  I walked  to  my  window  and  opened  it. 
There  were  voices  of  people  speaking  in  the  pad- 
dock  below,  and  I leaned  over  the  balcony,  and 
saw  the  two  men  I had  seen  at  breakfast,  seated 
on  rustic  chairs,  watching  a young  horse  being 
broken  to  the  saddle.  The  well-worn  ring  in 
the  grass  showed  that  this  spot  was  reserved  for 
such  purposes,  nor  was  I displeased  to  know  that 
such  a source  of  interest  lay  so  near  to  me. 

“Isn’t  he  one  of  your  Mexicans,  George?” 
asked  Captain  Hotham. 

“ No,  Sir,  he’s  a Ilungarian-bred  ’un.  Master 
calls  him  a Jucker,  whatever  that  is.” 

“ l’lenty  of  action,  any  how.” 

“A  little  too  much.  Sir ; that’s  his  fault, 
lie's  a-comin’  now,  and  it’s  all  they  can  do  to 
keep  him  going  over  the  park  paling.  Take 
this  one  back,’’  said  he  to  the  groom,  who  was 
ringing  a heavy-shouldered,  ungainly  colt  in  the 
ring. 

“You’ll  not  gain  much  credit  by  that  ani- 
mal, George,”  said  Cleremont,  as  he  lighted  a 
cigar. 

“ He  ain’t  a beauty,  Sir ; he’s  low  before,  and 
lie’s  cow-hocked  behind ; but  Sir  Roger  says 
he’s  the  best  blood  in  Norfolk.  Take  care,  take 
care,  Sir ! the  skittish  devil  never  knows  where 
he’ll  send  his  hind-legs.  Steady,  Torn,  don’t 
check  him : why,  he’s  sweating  as  if  he  had  been 
round  the  two-mile  course.” 

The  animal  that  called  for  this  criticism  was 
a dark  chestnut,  but  so  bathed  in  sweat  as  to  ap- 
pear almost  black.  He  was  one  of  those  cross- 
breeds between  the  Arab  and  the  western  blood, 
that  gain  all  the  beauty  of  head  and  crest  and 
straightly-fonned  croup,  and  yet  have  leugth  of 
body  and  depth  of  rib,  denied  to  the  pure  Arab. 
To  my  thinking  he  was  the  most  perfect  creature 
1 had  ever  seen,  and  as  he  bounded  and  plunged, 
there  was  a supple  grace  and  pliancy  about  him 
indescribably  beautiful. 

George  now  unloosened  the  long  reins  which 
were  attached  to  the  heavy  surcingle,  and  after 
walking  the  animal  two  or  three  times  round  the 
circle,  suffered  him  to  go  free.  As  if  astonished 
at  his  liberty,  the  young  creature  stood  still  for 
a minute  or  two,  and  sniffed  the  air,  and  then 
gave  one  wild  bound  and  headlong  plunge,  as 
though  he  were  going  straight  into  the  earth; 
after  which  he  looked  timidly  about  him,  and 
then  walked  slowly  along  in  the  track  worn  by 
the  others. 

“He’s  far  quieter  than  the  last  time  I saw 
him,”  said  Hotham. 

“He’s  gettin’  more  sense  every  day,  Sir,” 
replied  George ; “he  don’t  scratch  his  head  with 
his  hind-leg  now,  Sir,  and  he  don’t  throw  hisself 
down  neither.” 

“ He  hasn’t  given  up  biting,  I see,”  said  Clere- 
mont. 

“No,  Sir;  and  they  tell  me  them  breed  never 
does : but  it’s  only  play,  Sir.” 

“I’ll  give  you  six  months  before  yon  can  call 
him  fit  to  ride,  George.” 

“My  name  ain’t  Spunner,  Sir,  if  the  young 
gent  as  come  to-day  don’t  back  him  in  six  weeks’ 
time.” 

“And  is  it  for  the  boy  Norcott  intends  him?” 
asked  Cleremont  of  Hotham. 

“So  he  told  me  yesterday;  and  though  I 
warned  him  that  he  hadn’t  another  boy  if  that 
fellow  should  come  to  grief,  he  only  said,  ‘If 
he’s  got  my  blood  in  him,  hell  keep  his  saddle ; 
and  if  he  hasn’t,  he  had  better  make  room  for 
another.’  ” 

“Ain’t  he  a-going  beautiful  now?”  cried 
George,  as  the  animal  swung  slowly  along  at  a 
gentle  trot,  every  step  of  which  was  as  measured 
as  clock-work. 

“You'll  have  to  teach  the  youngster  also, 
George,”  said  Hotham.  “I’m  sure  he  never 
backed  a horse  in  his  life.” 

“Nay,  Sir,  he  rode  very  pretty  indeed  when 
he  was  six  years  old.  1 didn't  put  him  on  a 
Slielty,  or  one  of  the  hard-mouthed  uns,  but  a 
nice  little  lively  French  mare,  that  reared  up  the 
moment  he  bore  hard  on  her  bit;  so  that  he 
learned  to  sit  on  his  beast  without  boldin'  on  by 
the  bridle.” 

“He’s  a loutish  boy/’  said  Cleremont  to  the 


captain.  “ I'll  wager  what  you  like  theyll  not 
make  a horseman  of  him.” 

“Eccles  says  he’s  a confounded  pedant,”  said 
the  other;  “ that  he  wanted  to  cap  Horace  with 
him  at  breakfast.” 

“ Boor  Bob  1 that  wasn’t  exactly  his  line ; but 
he’d  hold  his  own  in  Balzac  or  Fred  Soulid.” 

“Oh,  now  I see  what  Norcott  was  driving  at 
when  he  said,  ‘I  wanted  the  stuff  to  make  a 
gentleman,  and  they’ve  sent  me  the  germ  of  a 
school-usher.’  I said,  4 bend  him  to  sea  with 
me.  I shall  be  afloat  in  March,  and  I’ll  take 
him.  ’ ” 

44  Well,  what  answer  did  he  make  yon  ?” 

4 4 It  wasn’t  a civil  one,  ” said  the  other,  gruffly. 
“He  said,  ‘You  misapprehend  me,  Hotham. 
A sea-captain  is  only  a boatswain  in  epanlets. 
I mean  the  boy  to  be  a gentleman.’  ” 

“And  you  bore  that?” 

“Yes.  Just  as  well  as  you  bore  his  telling 
yon  at  dinner  on  Sunday  last  that  a Legation 
secretary  was  a cross  between  an  old  lady  and  a 
clerk  in  the  Customs.” 

“A  man  who  scatters  impertinences  broadcast 
is  only  known  for  the  merits  of  his  cook  or  his 
cellar.” 

4 4 Both  of  which  are  excellent.” 

“Shall  I send  him  in,  Sir?”  asked  George, 
as  he  patted  the  young  horse  and  caressed  him. 

“Well,  Eccles,”  cried  Hotham,  as  the  tutor 
lounged  lazily  up,  “what  do  you  say  to  the 
mount  they're  going  to  put  your  pupil  on  ?” 

“1  wish  they’d  wait  a bit.  I shall  not  be 
readj-  for  orders  till  next  spring,  and  I’d  rather 
they’d  not  break  his  neck  before  February  or 
March.” 

“Has  Norcott  promised  vou  the  presentation. 
Bob?” 

“No.  He  can’t  make  up  his  mind  whether 
hell  give  it  to  me  or  to  a Plymouth  brother, 
or  to  that  fellow  that  was  taken  up  at  Salford 
for  blasphemy,  and  who  happens  to  be  in  full 
orders.  ” 

“With  all  his  enmity  to  the  Established  Church, 
I think  he  might  be  satisfied  with  you,”  said 
Cleremont. 

“ Very  neat,  and  very  polite,  too,”  said  Eccles ; 
“but  that  this  is  the  Palace  of  Truth  I might 
feel  nettled.” 

“Is  it,  by  Jove?”  cried  Hotham.  “Then  it 
must  be  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  house 
is  shut  up.  Who  has  got  a strong  cigar?  these 
Cubans  of  Norcott’s  have  no  flavor.  It  must  be 
close  on  luncheon-time." 

“ I can’t  join  you,  for  I’ve  to  go  into  town, 
and  get  my  young  bear  trimmed,  and  his  nails 
cut.  ‘ Make  him  presentable, ’ Norgott  said,  and 
I’ve  had  easier  tasks  to  do.” 

So  saying,  Eccles  moved  off  in  one  direction, 
while  Hotham  and  Cleremont  strolled  away  in 
another;  and  I was  left  to  my  own  reflections, 
which  were  not  few. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Sharp  Practice— Shaving. 


A CKTY  EPIGRAM. 

Said  Tom  to  Dick,  "’Tis  strange  to  see 
How  few  new  companies  there  be !” 

Said  Dick  to  Tom,  “ Yon  might  have  known 
All  babble  companies  are  blown." 


An  Irishman,  who  lives  with  a Grahamite,  writes  to 
a friend  that,  if  he  wants  to  know  what  “ iliigant  liv- 
ing” is,  he  must  come  to  hie  house,  where  the  break- 
fast consists  of  nothing,  and  the  supper  of  what  was 
left  at  breakfast 


Not  the  Biro  for  a Sailor— A night-in-gale. 


A “Trying"  Situation— A seat  on  the  bench. 


Rsked  b7  a Sunday -school  teach- 
er  W hat  did  the  Israelites  do  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  ?"  answered,  “I  don’t  know,  ma'am  • but 
I guess  they  dried  themselves." 


The  Latest  Tiuno  OuT-The  gas  whon  it  is  turned 
off,  and  every  body  has  gone  to  bed. 

g Out—"  We  won’t  go  homo  till 


Tnu  44  Latest"  ! 
morning." 


A man  from  the  country  was  accosted  by  a Juvenile 
Chicago  polisher  of  begrimed  understandings  with  the 
usual  question : 

“Black  your  boots,  Sir?" 

“No." 

“ Black  ’em  for  five  cents  1” 

“No." 


The  young  hopeful  set  about  his  work  with  great 
relish,  and  soon  had  one  boot  in  bright,  shining  con- 
dition. Then,  turning  up  his  face  to  the  blackee,  he 
gravely  announced  : 

“Now, you’ll  have  to  give  me  a quarter  to  do  the 
other." 

That  boy  will  yet  be  somebody. 

A LES80N  ON  PIIY8IC8.  ? 

You  see  her  iii  the  merry  dance— 

She  seems  to  fly, 

But  you  don't  see  that  rapid  glance 
From  her  bright  eye 

Flash  through  the  long  and  crowded  room : 

He  only  sees  that  glauce,  to  whom 
it  brings  extreme  felicity  ; 

That’s  electricity  l 

They’  dance  together,  full  of  grace. 

She  clings  so  close ; 

And  on  his  shoulder  rests  her  face— 

A blushing  rose  1 

Life  iu  that  nour  seems  doubly  sweet, 

They  see  it  through  a rosy  prism ; 

Their  hands  so  long  and  ofien  meet; 

That’s  galvanimn  T 


The  night  has  come  to  him,  but  still 
No  sleep  has  brought; 

To  her,  though  quite  against  his  will, 
Flies  every  thought  I 
In  vain  a straggle  is  with  facts; 

In  vain  is  all  such  heroism; 

Too  powerfully  she  attracts; 

That’s  magnetism! 


An  Irish  judge  had  a habit  of  begging  pardon  on 
every  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  assize,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  bench,  the  officer  of  the  court  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  not  passed  sentence  of  death 
on  one  of  the  criminals,  as  be  had  inteuded.  “Dear 
me!”  said  his  lordship,  “1  really  beg  his  pardon— 
bring  him  in.” 


TAILORS  DEFENDED. 

A tailor  possesses  the  qnalities  of  nine  men  com- 
bined in  one,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

1.  As  an  economist,  he  cuts  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth. 

2.  As  a gardener,  he  is  careful  of  his  cabbage. 

3.  As  a sailor,  he  sheers  off  whenever  it  is  proper. 

4.  As  a play-actor,  he  often  brandishes  a bare  bod- 
kin. 

ft.  As  a lawyer,  be  attends  many  suits. 

6.  As  an  executioner,  he  provides  suspenders  or  gal 
lowses  for  many  persons. 

T.  As  a cook,  he  is  generally  furnished  with  a warm 
goose. 

8.  As  a sheriff's  officer,  he  docs  much  at  sponging. 

9.  As  a rational  and  scriptural  divine,  his  great  aim 
is  to  form  good  habits,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
others. 


An  old  bachelor,  possessed  of  a fortune  of  $50,000, 
meeting  a friend  one  day,  began  to  harangue  him 
very  learnedly  upon  the  detestable  sin  of  avarice, 
aud  gave  the  following  instance  of  it : “About  three 
years  ago,"  said  he,  “by  a very  odd  accident  I fell 
into  a well,  and  was  absolutely  within  a very  few  min- 
utes of  perishing  before  I could  prevail  upon  a heart, 
less  and  grasping  dog  of  a laborer,  who  happened  tc 
be  within  hearing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  a 
shilling.  The  fellow  was  so  rapneious  as  to  insist 
upon  having  twenty-five  cents,  for  about  a qnartei 
of  an  hour,  and  I verily  believe  he  would  not  him 
abated  me  a single  farthing  if  he  bad  not  seen  me  af 
the  last  gasp-,  and  I determined  rather  to  die  than  tc 
submit  to  ins  extortion." 


EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

First  Citizen.  “H  iI’.  j!  General,  why  what  on  Airth  are  yon  a-doin’  of  in  that  there 
Flour-  Bar’l?” 

Second  Citizen  “ Wa’al,  some  darned  Skunk  has  been  and  Stole  my  Clothes  when  I 
Bathing;  but  I gn::  : ~c;  Tery  comfortable  in  this!" 

Original  from 
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JUDGMENT  WANTED. 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

I was  antipathetic  to  her  at  first,  in  spite  of 
the  beauty  of  her  face  and  form,  which  no  man 
could  deny,  and  in  Bpite  of  a deft  glibness  with 
her  tongue  which  some  men  would  have  appre- 
ciated. I was  decidedly  antipathetic  to  her,  for 
I thought  my  aged  friend  Mr.  YVallrond  might 
have  done  many  more  efficacious  things,  when 
he  was  bent  on  bargaining  for  happiness  for  the 
few  last  years  of  his  life,  than  marrying  this 
pretty  young  woman,  who  had  neither  connec- 
tions nor  money  to  bring  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  firm  of  YVallrond,  Driver,  Coxe,  & Co.,  of 
wnieh  my  old  friend  was  the  head. 

I was  going  to  call  him  my  “esteemed  old 
triend;”  but  having  resolved  upon  being  vera- 
cious in  all  respects  save  the  suppression  of  real 
names  in  this  history,  I find  myself  compelled  to 
leave  out  the  word  “esteemed'’  in  describing  my 
own  sentiments  and  feelings  toward  Mr.  YVall- 
rond. I did  not  esteem  him,  though  I liked 
staving  at  his  splendid  house,  and  enjoyed  drink- 
ing his  splendid  w ines,  and  was  in  fact  thorough- 
ly alive  to  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
having  the  freedom  of  his  manage.  Still  I did 
not  esteem  him.  He  had  been  what  I — who  had 
once  hoped  he  would  leave  me  a large  slice  of 
his  fortune — deemed  culpably  weak  in  marrying 
Catherine  Haw'es,  the  present  Mrs.  YVallrond. 
He  was  also  culpably  weak  in  holding  out  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  he  did  hold  out  to  the 
two  young  men  his  partners,  Messrs.  Driver  and 
Coxe.  illogical  and  amiable  people  might  have 
been  deceived  into  thinking  these  promises  of 
good  provision  for  them  in  the  future  the  out- 
pourings of  an  overflowing  generosity.  1 knew 
better,  and  attributed  them  to  that  same  weak- 
ness which  had  made  him  mam'  Catherine 
Hawes  because  she  was  poor  and  pretty,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  her. 

Mr.  YYrallrond  had  himself  built  the  house  in 
which  they  lived,  near  the  big  commercial  city 
of  which  he  was  a merchant-prince ; and  after 
his  marriage  his  wife  had  named  it  YVallrond 
Court.  It  was  a very  fine  place.  There  was  no 
more  pretentiousness  about  the  name  than  there 
was  about  the  place  itself.  There  were  finely- 
proportioned  reception  - rooms,  conservatories, 
grape-houses,  and  orangeries,  magnificent  walled 
gardens,  and  unexceptionable  stables.  And  the 
promoted  Catherine  Ilawes — who  hud  sprung 
from  Heaven  know  s where.  Heaven  knows  how 
— presided  over  all  these  things  well. 

She  was  just  the  type  of  woman  w ho  requires 
a certain  amount  of  pomp  and  glory  in  her  sur- 
roundings to  set  her  oif  and  show  her  properly — 
a young,  elegantly-formed,  bright-complex ioned 
brunette,  with  a pair  of  the  largest,  softest, 
darkest  eyes  I ever  saw  in  any  woman’s  head. 
She  always  looked  strong,  and  full  of  health  and 
vigor ; but  she  also  looked  unscrupulous  at 
times,  and  bold,  I thought,  at  others,  and — 
well,  on  the  whole  I did  not  like  her  as  the  mis- 
tress of  a reputable  English  mansion. 

YVherever  she  had  come  from,  or  whatever 
she  had  been,  YY'allrond  Court,  and  the  society 
round  about  YY'allrond  Court,  was  not  enough 
for  her  ambition.  She  was  always  urging  her 
husband  to  sell  out  of  the  business,  and  go  and 
live  in  or  near  London.  But  he  liked  the  busi- 
ness, and  clung  to  it;  and  his  beautiful  Cleo- 
patra-like  wife  could  not  mould  her  Antony  to 
her  wishes  in  this  respect.  In  spite  of  my  want 
of  sympathy  with  her  generally,  and  in  spite  of 
my  not  liking  her  so  well  as  her  constant  kind- 
ness to  me  ought  to  have  made  me  like  her,  I 
did  side  with  her  desire  to  get  to  another  sphere 
when  I saw  the  best  people  she  had  been  able  to 
collect  for  a dinner-party  on  the  occasion  of  my 
last  visit  to  YVallrond  Court. 

I have  said  that  she  was  always  very  kind  and 
attentive  to  me,  and  as  she  was  a clever  woman, 
one  who  had  been  in  good  society,  and  a beau- 
tiful object  to  look  at  into  the  bargain,  I was  not 
sorry  when  fate  condemned  me  to  spend  several 
hours  with  her  alone  one  day.  It  was  late  in 
October,  fine  weather,  bright  and  sunny  out  of 
doors,  anil  still  just  cool  enough  to  make  a wood- 
fire  in  the  large  drawing-room  very  pleasant. 

I w-as  sitting  by  this  fire  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  Mrs.  YY’allrond  came  in 
with  her  walking-dress  on,  and  sat  down  by  me. 
Very  well  indeed  she  looked  in  her  walking-dress, 
a purple  velvet  dress  and  jacket  trimmed  with 
ermine,  an  ermine-bound  hat  perched  on  the  top 
of  her  rich  brown  hair,  and  an  ermine  mull'  in 
her  hand. 

“ I pity  you  for  being  kept  from  shooting  to- 
day by  that,”  she  said,  glancing  at  my  right 
hand,  which  had  been  a good  deal  hurt  the  day 
before  in  a contest  with  a colt;  “ I am  going 
out  to  walk  to  warm  myself.  Will  you  come, 
Mr.  Dysart  ?" 

I rose  up  gladly  to  accompany  her,  saying, 
“ But  is  it  possible  you  feel  cold  this  bright  morn- 
ing?” 

“ Y’es.  I do  ; quite  chilled.  See,  I have  taken 
np  my  furs ; I had  no  sleep  last  night ; worry 
and  restlessness  stop  my  pulses,  and  make  me 
cold.” 

I regretted  both  the  cause  and  the  effect. 

“I  am  worried,”  she  said,  walking  on  very 
fast  as  soon  as  we  got  outside  the  house.  “I  am 
bepartnered  nearly  out  of  such  mind  as  I was 
originally  endowed  with.  If  you  hear  of  my  sud- 
den death,  attribute  it  to  Driver  and  Coxe.” 

“ Have  they  been  doing  any  thing  to  annoy 
you?”  I asked. 

“They  annoy  me  by  existing — by  existing 
within  my  orbit,  that  is.  They  annoy  me  bv 
their  exemplary  attention  to  business,  by  their 
social  spotlessness,  and  by  all  their  other  good 
qualities  which  endear  them  to  my  husband ; 
they  annoy  me  particularly  to-day  by  coming 
here  to  dinner;”  she  stopped,  and  the  tears 
started  into  her  eyes,  but  she  hastily  brushed 
them  away  and  went  on.  “ Life  has  been  made 
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up  to  me  lately  of  Driver  and  Coxe  dining  here, 
and  they  never  dine  here  but  Mr.  YVallrond  tells 
them  how  well  they  will  find  he  has  ‘ taken  care 
of  them  when  he  is  called  from  the  stage  of  life.’ 
That  is  his  expression ; he  doesn’t  regard,  or  at 
any  rate  he  doesn’t  sufficiently  regard,  what  is  to 
become  of  me  when  he  is  called  from  the  stage 
of  life,  after  having  used  me  to  all  this.” 

It  was  very  awkward.  I hardly  knew  what  to 
say  to  her,  because  really,  from  her  point  of  view, 
there  was  great  justice  in  what  she  said.  I felt 
this,  though  at.  the  same  time  1 knew  that  Mr. 
YVallrond  had  been  in  the  habit  of  promising  a 
good  provision  to  his  young  partners  from  the 
time  of  his  having  taken  them,  boys,  into  his 
office.  Feeling  this,  I said : 

“But  there  is  no  doubt,  there  can  he  no  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  Mr.  YY’allrond  will  be  found 
to  have  provided  amply  for  you.  ” 

The  remark  roused  her  impatience;  she  did 
not  betray  that  it  had  done  so  as  ladies  arc  apt 
to  do  in  fiction  by  stamping  her  foot,  but  she 
showed  it  in  the  genuine  way  in  which  people  do 
show  it  in  real  life.  iShe  looked  as  if  she  thought 
mo  a fool. 

“Provided  amply  for  me!  I shall  feel  every 
thing  that  is  curtailed  doubly  when  I know  that 
I am  deprived  in  order  that  Messrs.  Driver  and 
Coxe  may  be  enriched.  You  haven’t  seen  those 
men  out  of  the  business  yet.  Wait  till  you  see 
them  at  my  table  to-night,  and  sitting  about  on 
chairs  in  their  own  vulgar  way  in  my  drawing- 
room after  dinner,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  are 
surprised  at  -my  despising  and  detesting  Driver 
beyond  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  disliking 
Coxe  still  more.” 

“It  must  be  very  annoying  to  you,”  I said, 
deprecatingly. 

‘ ‘ Annoying  to  me ! It  is  that.  My  own  peo- 
ple (I  have  people  of  my  own,  though  for  many 
reasons  they  never  appear  on  the  surface)  thought 
it  no  sacrifice  when  I gave  up  something  like  a 
prospect  of  happiness  and  married  for  splendor. 
I have  had  the  splendor  for  three  years,  and  I 
shall  feel  myself  grossly  defrauded  when  I lose 
any  of  it.” 

“ Mr.  YVallrond  has  toiled  hard  to  amass  such 
wealth,”  I said,  in  a commonplace  way. 

“He  has,  indeed,  poor  dear  old  man!”  she 
said,  heartily,  “and  with  all  my  heart  and  strength 
I trust  he  will  live  long  to  enjoy  it.  His  life  is  a 
valuable  one  to  me.” 

YVe  walked  along  over  the  rustling  autumn 
leaves  in  silence  for  some  time  after  she  had  said 
this,  then  she  resumed,  abruptly : 

“ I tolerated  those  abominations  (my  hus- 
band's partners)  quietly  for  a long  time,  because 
I had  a plan  which  I have  never  been  permitted 
to  mature — of  marrying  two  of  my  most  stupid 
sisters  to  them.” 

“ Have  you  two  sisters?”  I asked. 

“Two?  I have  nine!”  she  answered,  scorn- 
fully. “ Fancy  starting  in  life  with  the  feeling 
having  nine  sisters  and  being  poor  produces. 
YY’hen  I married  I made  a vow  that  I would  nev- 
er bc-sister  my  husband's  house,  so  they  think 
me  heartless ; but  I know  lam  sensible.  I had 
enough  of  them  at  home;  still,  if  I could  have 
married  off  two  of  them  well  I would  have  done 
it.  However,  that  plan  broke  down.  Driver 
and  Coxe  are  both  going  to  marry  two  fat-faced 
girls,  and  it’s  to  keep  them  and  their  progeny  in 
luxury  and  comfort  that  1 am  to  be  shorn.” 

Mrs.  YVallrond  turned  round  as  she  said  this, 
and  we  walked  home  without  a word  more  being 
said  about  the  obnoxious  topic.  Need  it  be  said 
after  this  that  I enjoyed  the  walk  home  very 
much  more  than  1 had  enjoyed  the  walk  out  ? 
Mrs.  YVallrond  recovered  her  temper,  and  spoke 
with  delicious  frankness  of  the  ways  and  foibles 
and  follies  of  her  neighbors  ; and  as  her  neigh- 
bors were  no  friends  of  mine  it  would  have  been 
hypocritical,  as  well  as  hypercritical,  had  I pro- 
fessed to  be  offended  at  her  openness. 

“They  are  all  dull  people  here,”  she  said. 
“The  men — as  commercial  men  must  be — are 
up  in  politics  (home  politics  principally)  very  well 
indeed;  and  they  arc  clear  and  sharp-sighted 
about  current  events,  and  able  to  speak  about 
them.  But  the  women:  it  baffles  me  to  tell  you 
how  mindless  and  tongueless  they  are  before 
their  lords  and  masters,  Beally,  Mr.  Dvsart, 
you  may  go  to  many  houses  here  where  the  ta- 
ble appointments  and  the  dinners  and  the  wines 
are  faultless,  and  where  the  mistress  couldn’t,  to 
save  her  life,  answer  a question  that  did  not  con- 
cern her  nurseiy  or  her  cook.  Y'ou  doubt  me 
now,  but  to-night  you  shall  judge  for  yourself ; 
and  don’t  forget  to  pity  me  when  I retire  with 
the  squaws.” 

YY'lien  we  reached  the  house  she  just  took  her 
*hat  off’in  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  singing  to 
me  until  luncheon  was  announced.  She  had  a 
striking  voice,  and  she  sang  striking  songs ; none 
of  Claribel's  sweet,  tender  prettinesses,  but  pulse- 
thrilling  ballads  called  “Clear  and  Cool,”  and 
“The  Irish  King's  Bide.”  As  I sat  and  listen- 
ed to  and  looked  at  her,  T did  not  at  all  regret 
the  accident  which  had  caused  me  to  give  up  my 
day’s  shooting.  For  once  I felt  amply  compen- 
sated for  having  missed  a capital  preserve  an  1 a 
perfect  brace  of  pointers. 

“ Better  he  loved  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  fair  Hibernian  girl," 
she  sang,  repenting  two  lines  of  the  last-named 
song  as  she  rose  from  the  piano.  “Ay  di  me, 
the  Irish  King  wouldn’t  have  cut  his  Bose  of  the 
Isles  short  in  order  to  enrich  a Driver  and  a 
Coxe,  after  telling  her  at  the  altar  that  ‘with  all 
his  worldly  goods  he  her  endowed,’  would  he, 
31  r.  Dysart  ?" 

I replied  that  I really  couldn't  undertake  to 
say  how  the  monarch  in  question  would  have  con- 
ducted himself  under  the  circumstances.  And 
then  Mrs.  YY'allrond  staggered  me  by  asking, 

“ But,  judging  by  yourself,  how  would  yon 
act  ?” 

“ I should  do  whatever  you  wished  me,”  I 
said,  hurriedly  and  unguardedly,  and  I saw  that 


Mrs.  YVallrond  was  making  the  natural  and  fem- 
inine mistake  of  attributing  my  transient  admi- 
ration to  a deeper  feeling.  Hie  blushed  bright- 
ly through  her  pomegranate-hued,  charmingly- 
rounded  cheeks,  and  then  changed  the  conversa- 
tion abruptly. 

“Do  mark  those  men  at  dinner,”  she  said, 
laughingly.  “ !Sec  how  the  bagman  crops  up  in 
all  thev  do  and  suv- ; they  jerk  their  thumbs  in 
the  direction  of  what  they  want,  and  aid  the  but- 
ler in  his  endeavors  to  give  them  the  wine  they 
like  best  by  winking  appreciatively  at  him ; and 
Coxe  drops  his  h' s rather ; I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve an  h never  came  near  him  to  be  dropped. 

So  she  went  on  talking  about  them,  sometimes 
sjjcukiug  fiercely  on  the  subject  of  their  influence 
over  her  husband,  sometimes  contenting  herself 
with  piercing  them  with  that  sharp  weapon  her 
woman's  tongue,  which  her  woman’s  wit  wrell 
whetted  on  this  occasion. 

The  hours  went  by.  I,  Arundel  Dysart,  am 
free  to  confess,  in  spite  of  all  that  lias  happened 
since  to  make  the  confession  a painful  one,  that 
they  went  by  very  pleasantly  for  me.  She  was 
one  of  a very  different  order  to  the  “tonguelcss, 
mindless”  women  whom  she  had  described  ns 
constituting  her  present  social  feminine  circle. 
She  had  read  a good  deal,  and  thought  a good 
deal,  and  mixed  with  various  people.  I began 
to  feel  that  even  without  the  beauty — the  dark- 
glowing,  sparkling  beauty  which  she  did  undoubt- 
edly possess — even  without  this  she  would  have 
been  a very  charming  woman.  Perhaps  my  ap- 
preciation of  her  was  heightened  by  her  apprecia- 
tion of  me.  Perhaps  it  was  pleasant  to  my  self- 
love  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  her  own  .order  of 
thought  on  such  things,  as  this  lovely  woman  did 
recognize  me  when  she  was  laughing  at  the  in- 
feriority of  other  men.  YY'hatever  it  was,  it 
caused  me  to  have  a delightful  day  alone  with 
Mrs.  YVallrond. 

3ry  host  came  home  about  six,  and  grew  earn- 
est with  his  butler  about  his  wine  directly. 
YVhntever  the  occasion  of  this  dinner,  he  evi- 
dently deemed  it  an  important  one.  He  spoke 
to  Mrs.  YY’allrond,  still  lounging  by  the  fire  in 
her  walking-dress.  “ My  dear  Kate,”  he  said, 
“arc  you  aware  that  time  is  slipping  away  ?” 

“YVe  dine  at  eight — I don’t  take  two  hours 
to  dress,”  she  said,  curtly.  However,  she  got  up 
and  left  the  room,  and  I saw  her  no  more  till  I 
went  into  the  drawing-room  just  as  dinner  was 
announced. 

3Irs.  YY’allrond  really  looked  magnificent 
enough  to  be  justified  in  any  number  of  great  ex- 
pectations which  she  might  have  formed,  howev- 
er unreasonable  these  might  appear  to  people 
who  are  not  won  by  beauty,  fcslie  carried  out 
the  “one-colored”  artistic  idea  charmingly  in 
her  toilet,  bhe  had  pearls  about  her  neck  and 
arms — royal-looking  pearls  they  were  too — and 
a double  string  of  them  hooked  up  some  lace 
which  was  arranged  as  scarf  and  tunic  all  in  one, 
over  her  inimitable  shoulders  and  train.  All  the 
color  and  relief  that  was  given  to  the  silver  shade 
of  her  costume  was  given  by  her  flashing  eyes 
and  rich  dark  brown  hair,  and  the  clear,  glorious 
crimson  that  kept  mantling  up  into  her  fnce. 
Old  Mr.  YY’allrond  was  very  proud  of  his  superb 
wife  that  night — proud  of  her  beauty,  and  of  the 
way  he  enabled  her  to  set  off  that  beauty.  And 
well  he  might  have  been,  for  she  put  out  all  the 
women,  and  made  them  look  the  pale,  uninter- 
esting creatures  they  were,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  men.  She  gave  me  one  glance  as  I 
entered,  and  then  her  gaze  went  like  lightning 
round  the  room,  as  if  she  was  bidding  me  ob- 
serve that  this  was  what  she  had  to  endure  in 
the  present,  and  these  were  the  men  for  whom 
she  was  to  be  shorn  in  the  future.  I rend  her 
glance  aright ; following  it,  my  own  lighted  on 
Mr.  Driver  and  Mr.  Coxe. 

The  former  was  a plump,  liquid-eved,  amiable- 
looking  man,  with  a florid  face  and  a turn-up 
nose  and  fat  hands.  He  wore  a great  deal  of 
waistcoat  and  embroidered  shirt-front,  and  seem- 
ed to  feel  depressed  and  motiveless.  The  other 
was  a little  thin-faced  fellow,  with  straggling 
hair  and  whiskers  of  the  same  gingery  hue.  The 
young  ladies  to  whom  they  were  respectively  to 
be  allied  were  seated  near  them,  giggling  a good 
deal  whenever  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  en- 
deavoring to  convey  disparagement  of  Mrs.  YY’all- 
rond in  their  inexpressive  looks  toward  their  fu- 
ture husbands.  There  were  additionally  four  or 
five  married  couples,  men  and  women  so  much 
alike  that  nothing  of  them  need  be  traced  here, 
and  a small  bevy  of  young  men  who  had  strength- 
ened themselves  for  this  part  of  the  ordeal  by 
coming  primed  with  the  latest  telegrams. 

1 made  my  way  to  my  hostess  at  once,  and  she 
inclined  her  head  toward  me  and  murmured : 

“Mr.  Dysart,  you  are  to  take  me  in,”  and 
thongh  I regarded  this  as  my  right  only,  I being 
of  a higher  order  than  these  men  of  money,  still 
there  w as  something  in  her  cool  way  of  putting 
me,  the  younger  man,  to  the  fore,  that  made  me 
flush.  Could  it  be  that  I was  falling  in  love 
with  my  beautiful  antipathy,  and  she  with  me? 
I hoped  not,  and  felt  guilty. 

Y\:c  went  into  dinner,  and  good  as  it  was  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  it  long  here.  The  viands 
were  admirable,  the  attendance  perfect,  the  wine 
worth  speaking  about  (and  a great  deal  was  spok- 
en about  it),  and  the  women  were  speechless. 
Mrs.  YY'allrond  did  not  put  her  imperially-beau- 
tiful  self  out  in  the  endeavor  to  entertain  them. 
She  kept  on  leuding  me  to  look  at  the  many  sol- 
ecisms which  were  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Driver 
and  Mr.  Coxe.  This  she  did  intentionally; 
what  she  did  unintentionally  was  to  lead  me  to 
look  at  the  anxiety  she  could  not  conceal  when 
the  wine  went  round  freely,  and  3Ir.  YVallrond 
drank  freely  of  it.  I remembered  what  she  had 
said  about  his  life  being  valuable  to  her,  and  I 
gathered  from  her  anxiety  that  wine  was  not 
good  for  him. 

By-and-by  it  transpired.  I don’t  know  how  ex- 
actly, that  this  was  .i  celebration  dinner.  Ir  was 


in  honor  of  the  recently-ratified  engagement,  and 
the  speedily-approaching  marriage,  of  Mr.  Coxe 
with  one  of  the  undesirable  young  ladies  at  the 
table.  Mr.  YVallrond  spoke  of  the  event  with 
emotion.  The  gist  of  his  observations  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  make  it  his  care  tlmi  his 
young  friends  should  not  in  their  early  married 
days  have  to  struggle  to  make  two  ends  meet  in 
the  same  exhausting  way  in  which  the  first  Mrs. 
YY’allrond  and  himself  had  been  compelled  to 
struggle.  This  was  the  marrow  and  fatness  of 
a vast  amount  of  effusive  and  enthusiastic  talk. 
Mr.  Coxe  tried  to  look  as  if  he  only  expected  a 
small  legacy ; and  only  succeeded  in  making  ev- 
ery ginger-colored  hair  on  his  head  and  face  ex- 
press his  firm  belief  in  having  a large  fortune. 
And  Mr.  Driver  tried  not  to  look  sulky  at  there 
being  no  public  demonstration  in  his  honor  this 
day,  and  failed  in  his  attempt  as  signally  as  did 
his  junior  partner. 

In  time  Mrs.  YY’allrond  swept  the  ladies  away 
before  her.  In  time  the  sitting  over  the  wine, 
and  the  even  drearier  time  in  the  drawing-room, 
came  to  an  end.  Mrs.  YY’allrond  would  not  sing. 
“It’s  not  my  vocation  to  sing  and  amuse  people 
I don’t  like,”  she  said,  when  I asked  her;  “let 
them  do  it ; they’ll  murder  something,  and  then 
ask  each  other  if  they  don’t  remember  that  Patti 
sang  that  when  she  was  here  last,  or  Titiens 
sang  it  the  time  before.  Oh  dear!  delightful 
evening,  isn’t  it?” 

I could  not  say  that  it  was,  and  I was  honest- 
ly glad  when  it  ended.  I went  to  bed  tired  out 
with  the  dinner  and  the  guests,  and  the  pain  in 
my  hand,  which  was  beginning  to  develop  signs 
of  inflammation.  My  fatigue  soon  sent  me  to 
sleep,  and  I fell  into  confused  dreams,  from  which 
I constantly  started  broad  awake  and  frightened. 
I accounted  for  these  satisfactorily  in  my  own 
mind  by  telling  myself  that  I had  lately  been 
reading  a most  perplexing  number  of  a recent 
“ sensation”  novel.  But  though  the  cause  was 
obvious  enough,  the  effect  was  annoying.  This 
feverish  restlessness  caused  by  my  hand  would 
react  savagely  upon  my  hand,  and  prevent  my 
going  out  shooting  the  following  day,  when  old 
YY’allrond,  or  some  one  else,  had  arranged  a cap- 
ital battue-party  to  meet  on  the  shivering  sands. 
Here  I lost  the  thread  utterly,  and  must  have 
fallen  asleep. 

For  how  long  I do  not  know.  I was  roused 
up  by  an  ejaculation  of  terror,  and  by  the  burst- 
ing open  of  my  door.  My  lamp  was  burning 
dimly ; still,  by  its  light  I made  out  the  outline 
of  the  intruder,  and  recognized  Mrs.  YY’allrond. 

“ Get  up  at  once !”  she  shouted  ; “ my  hus- 
band is  dying.  I’ve  roused  the  house.  Come 
quickly !” 

I followed  her  without  delay  as  she  turned  and 
fled  through  the  corridor  and  the  serried  tanks 
of  frightened  servants  to  her  own  bedroom.  YY'e 
went  in.  3Ir.  YY’allrond,  supported  by  the  old 
butler,  was  on  the  bed. 

“fiend  for  doctors,”  I said,  as  I walked  up  and 
put  my  hand  on  his  heart.  Then  I knew  that 
the  doctors  would  be  of  no  avail,  let  them  come 
when  they  would.  Mr.  YY’allrond  was  dead. 

Her  grief  was  supreme.  It  was  not  only  the 
loss  of  a husband  who  had  been  generous  and 
kind  to  her  that  she  mourned,  but  it  was  the  loss 
of  the  wealth  and  luxury  she  loved  which  neai  lv 
distracted  her.  Mr.  YY’allrond  had  died  in  a fit 
suddenly — a fit  that  had  been  brought  on  by 
overexcitement,  they  said ; but  one  of  the  med- 
ical men  told  me  privately  that  “it  was  the 
port- wine  did  it.” 

I saw  her  the  next  day,  and  perceived  that  she 
was  burned  up  with  fever  and  anxiety. 

“He  made  a will  some  time  ago, ’’  she  began ; 
“and  his  own  lawyer  saw  that  it  was  properly 
witnessed.  He  would  draw  it  up  himself.  How 
has  he  left  things,  I wonder  ? Oh,  I wish  I knew ! 
Oh,  I wish  I had  routed  those  wretches,  those 
mean,  vulgar  wretches,  from  their  place  in  his 
liking  while  the  time  was  my  own !” 

She  was  not  a woman  to  be  consoled  by  con- 
dolences or  by  aesthetic  talk.  Knowing  this,  I 
did  not  attempt  either,  but  just  suffered  her  to 
rage  herself  tired,  which  she  shortly  did.  I left 
her  sobbing  bitterly  among  the  sofa-cushions, 
declaring  that  “life  wouldn’t  be  worth  having 
if  he  had  done  as  he  often  said  he  wotdd,  name- 
ly, not  put  temptation  in  a woman's  path  by 
leaving  too  much  wealth  in  her  power.” 

I did  not  see  her  again  for  a few  days.  YY’hen 
we  met,  I was  enchanted  to  find  how  much  bet- 
ter and  calmer  she  appeared.  “I  have  spent 
several  hours  daily  in  the  room  by  my  bus- 
band’s  dead  body,  3Ir.  Dysart,”  she  said,  sol- 
emnly; “and  I believe  I'm  a better  and  a hap- 
pier woman  for  having  done  so.”  But  even  as 
she  avowed  herself  to  be  a better  and  a happier 
woman,  she  shuddered  and  turned  paler  than  I 
had  thought  it  possible  the  brilliant-faced  Mrs. 
YY’allrond  could  ever  look. 

I gathered  from  other  sources  that  “she  bad 
her  fancies,  poor  bereft  creature,”  about  the  cof- 
fin. She  had  insisted  on  having  a large  plate- 
glass  cross  let  into  the  top  of  it ; and  she  declared 
that  it  should  not  be  fastened  down  until  a few 
minutes  before  it  wras  taken  out  of  the  house. 
“They  all  think  me  mad  about  it,  I believe,” 
she  said  to  me  when  the  day  came  and  the  fu- 
neral guests.  “But  I must  be  in  that  room 
alone  for  a little  time,  Mr.  Dysart,  and  then  I 
shall  stay  there  while  they  fasten  him  out  of  my 
sight  forever ; see,  I have  made  this  cross  to  lay 
on  his  breast  under  the  glass.”  As  Mrs.  YY’all- 
rond spoke  she  called  my  attention  to  a very 
exquisitely-made  cross  of  dark  purple,  crimson, 
and  white  flowers,  which  she  had  executed  her- 
self. “After  all.  she  did  love  him,”  I thought, 
as  she  disappeared  within  the  chamber  of  death. 

I went  into  the  room  where  those  who  were  to 
attend  the  funeral  were  assembled.  Mr.  Driver 
and  Mr.  Coxe  were  there,  trying  to  look  humble 
and  unhappy,  and  failing  wholly.  “YY’e  are  a 
little  behind  time.”  Mr.  Coxe  said  to  me  as  I 
approached  them,  “a  little  behind  time  already," 
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he  repeated,  impatiently  ; and  I snubbed  him  by 
my  manner  as  I answered : 

“The  widow  must  not  be  disturbed;  she  is 
mistress  here,  you  must  remember.” 

Presently  the  undertakers  men  were  sum- 
moned, and  they  went  in,  and  put  on  and  fas- 
tened down  the  coffin-lid,  and  then  put  it  into 
an  outer  and  stronger  coffin,  and  soldered  that 
down  securely,  she  standing  by  and  seeing  it  all 
done;  “the  brave  creature,”  I called  her  then. 
Then  she  came  out,  and  I met  her  and  con- 
ducted her  to  her  own  Bitting-room.  The  color 
had  come  back  to  her  face,  and  the  light  was 
living  in  her  eyes  again. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Dysart,”  she  said,  as  she  sat  down, 
“ it  was  hard  to  do  it,  but  I am  so  glad  that  I 
conquered  my  feelings  and  staid  there  with  him 
to  the  last.  I feel  strong  enough  to  bear  what- 
ever there  is  for  me  to  hear  when  the  will  is 
read.  If  I am  left  a pauper,  I am  resigned.  ” 

When  the  funeral  was  over  we  all  came  back 
to  hear  the  will  read;  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
assembled,  Mr.  Clay,  the  lawyer,  who  evidently 
thought  he  had  an  unpleasant  task  before  lnm, 
asked  if  some  one  would  summon  the  widow. 
I went  and  fetched  her.  She  came  in  leaning 
on  my  arm,  and  I was  glad  to  see,  in  proof  of 
her  spirit  being  chastened,  that  she  did  not  glare 
at  Messrs.  Driver  and  Coxe.  She  sat  down  while 
Mr.  Clay  explained  “ that  after  the  sudden  death 
— the  awfully-sudden  death  of  his  friend  and  cli- 
ent, he,  Mr.  (day,  had  searched  for  the  will  un- 
successfully for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  had  found  it  in  a drawer  in  deceased's 
bedroom,  and  had  recognized  it  as  the  same  one 
he  had  seen  executed  (not  drawn  up)  some  short 
time  since.  At  least,  he  had  recognized  its  ex- 
terior aspect.  Of  its  contents  he  was  as  igno- 
rant as  every  one  else  present.  ” 1 lore  M r.  Driver 
and  Mr.  Coxe  looked  more  humble  and  unhappy 
than  ever ; but  I was  delighted  to  see  that  she 
had  sufficient  self-command  and  self-respect  not 
to  notice  them.  Amidst  the  most  profound  si- 
lence Mr.  Clay  opened  the  will.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  a faint  movement  and  faint  mutterings 
among  us,  he  dropped  it,  picked  it  up  again,  and 
tried  to  read  it.  Only  Mrs.  Wallrond  watched 
him  with  steady  eyes. 

“Tell  him  I am  not  afraid  to  hear  the  worst,” 
she  said  to  me ; and  then  Mr.  Clay  stammered 
out  in  concise  but  perfectly  legal  phraseology, 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallrond  had  devised  every 
thing  he  possessed  in  the  world  to  his  beloved 
wife  Catherine  unconditionally.  It  was  very 
differently  expected  by  Messrs.  Driver  and  Coxe 
and  Mr.  Clay.  The  disappointed  men  gazed  at 
the  attesting  signatures,  and  could  not  dispute 
the  validity  of  the  will.  I was  heartily  glad 
when  at  length  the  house  was  cleared  of  them 
all,  and  I was  left  alone  with  the  lady. 

She  was  so  grandly  glad  that  it  had  all  “ turn- 
ed out  so,”  as  she  phrased  it ; “ it  was  a reward,” 
she  said,  “ for  the  way  she  had  devoted  herself 
to  her  husband,  even  after  be  was  dead  and  un- 
conscious of  such  devotion.”  And  I believed 
her;  and  condemned  myself  for  that  lack  of 
faith  in  her  which  had  made  me  distrust  the 
wisdom  of  the  step  my  old  friend  had  taken  in 
marrying  her. 

I soon  did  more  than  believe  her  and  condemn 
myself.  I loved  her ; and  vainly  tried  absence, 
change  of  scene  and  society,  and  other  certain 
cures  which  short-sighted  mortals  who  hadn’t 
seen  her  suggested  to  me.  Finally,  about  seven 
months  after  the  events  recorded,  I went  back  to 
Wallrond  Court,  determined  to  win  my  widow 
without  delay.  I saw  at  once  that  she  knew 
what  had  brought  me — the  clever  creature — and 
that  she  was  glad  of  the  cause.  A good  deal  of 
the  brightness  of  her  beauty  and  spirits  was  gone, 
and  if  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  still  unreason- 
ably restless  and  unhappy. 

“And  do  you  know  what  they  say,  and  what 
we  all  believe  is  the  cause?”  Coxe,  that  evil  gen- 
ius of  hers,  whispered  to  me  the  night  before  the 
day  I intended  taking  the  plunge.  “We  can’t 
prove  it,  of  course — the  coffin  can’t  be  opened 
on  mere  suspicion,  especially  ns  the  will  proved 
bears  what  we  cqn’t  swear  aren’t  genuine  signa- 
tures— ” 

“Get  on,  man,”  I hastily  interrupted ; “what 
do  4 they  say’  and  you  hint  ?” 

“ Why,  that  she  wasn't  in  that  room  so  many 
hours  for  nothing,  and  that  the  real  will  lies  bur- 
ied in  our  old  friend’s  coffin,  unless  she  took  the 
more  obvious  course  and  burned  it,”  he  said, 
straightening  himself  and  looking  at  me. 

I did  not  many  her,  for  I could  not  help  re- 
calling sundry  ghastly  evidences  of  guilt.  She 
was  not  surprised  when  I bade  her  farewell  after 
Coxe’s  conversation;  and  we  parted  and  shall 
never  meet  again.  But  judgment  and  power 
to  cause  this  mystery  to  be  cleared  are  sorely 
needed. 


THE  LAND  OF  EARTHQUAKES. 

The  Spaniards  in  South  America  were  not 
without  early  intimation  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
soil.  Lima  was  founded  in  1535,  under  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  or  City  of 
the  Kings,  since  altered  to  its  present  name.  In 
1582  Lima  had  its  first  recorded  attack  of  earth- 
quake. The  centre  of  the  shock,  however,  was 
lower  down  along  the  coast,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Arequipa,  founded  by  Pizarro  some  twelve 
months  after  the  establishment  of  Lima.  Are- 
quipa was  laid  in  ruins  then  as  now ; but  Lima 
escaped  with  a warning.  Lima’s  turn,  however, 
was  not  long  in  coming.  Four  years  afterward 
it  was  laid  prostrate ; and  jo  great  was  \ lie  catas- 
trophe, even  in  that  land  of  catastrophes,  that 
the  anniversary  of  that  destruction  is  solemnly 
commemorated  to  the  present  time,  on  the  day 
of  the  Visitation  of  Elizabeth.  Lima  had  iis 
third  attack  in  1609.  In  November,  1630, 
there  was  another  earthquake;  hut  so  many 
of  the  citizens  contrived  to  escape  that  they, 
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then  and  there,  instituted  the  Festival  of  Nu- 
estra  tseiiora  del  Melagro,  which  is  celebrated 
annually  to  this  day. 

Thenceforth,  earthquake  and  city  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  entered  into  contest  for  possession 
of  the  soil.  Earthquake  returned  to  the  charge 
in  1655  with  such  violence  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  citizens  camped  for  several  days  in  the 
country  districts  around.  When  they  returned 
they  found  no  stone  standing  on  another ; never- 
theless the  city  rose  again.  After  this  there  w as 
no  earthquake  for  some  twenty  years.  Again, 
ten  years  later,  in  1687,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  houses  and  public  edifices  came  tum- 
bling down  without  the  least  previous  intima- 
tion : the  inhabitants,  as  usual,  rushing  into  the 
squares  and  open  spaces.  The  miserable  con- 
solation, however,  of  looking  on  in  safety  was 
this  time  denied  them.  At  six  in  the  morning 
the  earthquake  repeated  its  attack  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  the  sea,  retiring  and  rising  in  a wall 
of  inky  waters — as  it  did  in  the  great  earthquake 
of  this  year — dashed  back  with  overwhelming 
force  over  the  land.  Callao,  which  had  arisen 
as  the  port  of  Lima,  a few  miles  from  it,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
carried  away  by  the  receding  waters.  The  local 
records,  preserved  to  us  by  Don  Antonio  de  Ul- 
loa,  captain  of  his  most  Christian  majesty’s  navy, 
mention  this  as  the  most  disastrous  visitation  to 
that  date.  December,  1690,  September,  1697, 
July,  1699,  February,  1716,  January,  1725, 
December,  1732,  were  all  earthquake  months 
in  Lima.  In  1734  and  1745  there  were  more 
earthquakes.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1746,  at 
half  past  ten  at  night,  the  first  shock  was  felt  of 
another  earthquake,  and  within  the  space  of  three 
minutes  all  the  buildings  in  the  city,  great  and 
small,  public  and  private,  were  heaps  of  ruins, 
burying  with  them  those  inhabitants  who  had  not 
been  quick  enough  in  escaping  to  the  squares. 
Then  succeeded  a moment’s  calm,  as  w hen  the 
heavy  ordnance  has  opened  the  battle,  and  the 
lighter,  but  more  numerous,  musketry  prepares 
to  follow.  Soon  it  began  again,  and  the  house- 
less, homeless  inhabitants  counted  two  hundred 
distinct  shocks  within  the  following  twenty-four 
hours.  These  shocks  continued  until  the  Febru- 
ary of  the  follow  ing  year,  and  were  computed  at 
four  hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  On  this  occasion 
the  port  of  Callao  sank  quite  dow  n below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Nothing  was  left  standing 
save  a piece  of  wall  belonging  to  the  fort  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  which  twenty-two  persons  con- 
trived to  save  themselves.  Of  the  twenty-three 
ships  then  in  port,  nineteen  were  wholly  sunk, 
and  the  remaining  four  carried  a considerable 
distance  inland.  Of  the  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, which  the  port  of  Callao  then  numbered, 
only  two  hundred  survived.  In  Lima  thirteen 
hundred  dead  bodies  were  excavated  from  the 
ruins,  exclusive  of  great  nnmliers  of  maimed, 
who  afterward  died  of  their  hurts.  Command- 
er Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  exploring  expe- 
dition of  1849,  was  able  itt  that  year  to  define  the 
site  of  the  old  port  of  Callao  beneath  the  sea. 

So  much  for  Lima.  Let  us  next  take  the  case 
of  Caracas,  chief  city  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

Ascension  Day,  1812,  rose  fair  and  bright  in 
that  city.  The  air  was  calm — the  sky  unclouded : 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  earthquakes  are 
usually  accompanied  or  preceded  by  any  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the  elements.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  were  at  church,  in  at- 
tendance on  the  services  of  the  day.  Suddenly 
the  bells  tolled  without  touch  of  mortal  hand: 
this  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  earthquake, 
which  almost  simultaneously  was  upon  the  un- 
liappy  people.  The  movement  of  the  earth — as 
in  the  late  wide-spread  catastrophe — was  from 
north  to  south,  with  transverse  jerks  from  east 
to  west.  These  cross  agitations  of  the  surface, 
occurring  with  extreme  rapidity,  instantly  pros- 
trated every  thing  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  crawl  to  the  church- 
doors,  and  those  vast  churches,  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  South  American  cities,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  descended  in  ruins  around 
them.  Ten  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  churches  alone.  The  churches 
of  La  Trinidad  and  Alta  Gracia,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  naves  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter,  w ere  reduced  to  masses  of  ruin  little 
more  than  a man’s  height.  In  the  barracks  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  had  just  been  drawn  up  un- 
der arms,  ready  to  form  part  of  a procession  that 
was  to  take  place  after  divine  service.  Scarcely 
a man  of  them  was  left.  And  all  this  was  the 
work  of  a single  minute.  From  the  first  tolling 
of  a bell  to  the  falling  of  the  last  stone  of  the  city 
of  Caracas,  one  minute  only  elapsed.  Many 
thousand  persons  were  maimed  and  wounded,  for 
whom  there  was  no  shelter,  no  medicine,  no  food, 
scarcely  a drop  of  water.  There  were  not  even 
implements  wherewith  to  extricate  them  from  the 
ruins  which  lay  upon  them.  The  survivors  dug 
out  with  their  fingers  two  thousand  of  their 
crushed  fellow-citizens  who  had  still  some  life 
remaining  in  them.  The  shock  had  broken  the 
pipes  conveying  water ; the  falling  in  of  the  earth 
had  choked  up  the  springs  which  supplied  them; 
there  were  no  utensils  in  which  to  cany  water 
from  the  river.  The  wounded  and  sick  were  car- 
ried to  the  river’s  hank,  and  there  left  under  such 
protection  as  the  foliage  afforded.  The  night, 
we  are  told,  rose  calm  and  serene ; the  round,  full 
moon  shone  over  the  sad  labors  of  the  survivors. 
Mothers  still  carried  their  dead  children  about, 
refusing  to  believe  that  life  had  entirely  fled. 
Troops  of  relatives  and  friends  sought  for  missing 
ones  up  and  down  streets  now  to  be  traced  only 
by  long  lines  of  ruins.  A sterner  duty  yet  re- 
mained. Twelve  thousand  dead  bodies  lay 
around,  and  decom|iositi-..  i within  the  tropics 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  tie  moment  of  death. 
There  were  no  means  of  digging  graves;  the 
bodies  must  be  burned,  anu  that  at  once.  Bands 


of  citizens  were  set  apart  for  this  duty.  Vast 
piles  of  timber  from  the  ruins  of  their  homes  were 
raised  at  frequent  intervals ; bodies  of  fathers, 
husbands,  wives,  children  were  laid  on  them ; 
and  soon  the  whole  6ky  was  lighted  with  these 
awful  flames.  This  lasted  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  survivors  strictly  devoted  them- 
selves to  religious  exercises.  Some  sang  hymns ; 
others  confessed  crimes  of  which  they  had  never 
been  suspected  ; numbers  made  what  compensa- 
tion was  in  their  power. 

Narratives  as  sad  could  be  taken  from  San- 
tiago (1730);  Kiobamba,  near  Quito  (1797); 
Conception  (1835) ; New  Granada  (1837).  Car- 
acas soon  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  is  now  a 
handsome  city  of  some  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
As  far  as  accounts  inform  us  it  has  escaped  the 
catastrophe  of  1868. 

Up  to  the  present  time  scientific  witnesses  as- 
sure us  that  little  faith  is  to  be  reposed  in  those 
appearances  which  superstition  commonly  con- 
nects with  earthquakes.  One  scientific  person 
indeed — for  as  such  we  must  account  a professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Lima,  then 
the  most  famous  seat  of  learning  on  the  whole  of 
the  American  continent — published  in  1727  a 
work  entitled  “ L’Horloge  Astronomique  des 
Tremblemens  de  Terre,”  or  Astronomical  Dial 
of  the  Earthquakes,  in  which  he  marked  out  the 
fatal  hours  in  which  they  might  be  apprehended. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  did  not  help  to- 
ward the  saving  of  his  "fellow-citizens  during  the 
frequent  attacks  to  which  Lima  has  been  sub- 
jected. In  truth,  earthquakes  occur  indifferently 
at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  at  all  periods 
of  the  year.  The  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings which  accompany  them  on  some  occasions 
are  absolutely  wanting  in  others.  The  subter- 
ranean sounds  (bramidos)  which  at  ordinary  pe- 
riods accompany  great  earthquakes,  can  not  l>e 
said  to  be  essentially  connected  with  them. 
There  may  be  earthquake  without  the  peculiar 
rumblings,  and  the  peculiar  rumblings  without 
earthquake.  Thus  the  earthquake  of  the  4th  of 
February,  1797,  which  destroyed  Riobamba,  and 
which  Humboldt  called  “one  of  the  most  fearful 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  physical  history  of 
our  planet,”  was  unaccompanied  by  any  subter- 
ranean noise  whatever.  Again,  in  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Guanaxuato,  subterranean  thunder- 
ing* began  about  midnight  of  the  9th  January, 
1784,  and  continued  without  intermission  for  the 
space  of  a whole  month,  without  any  disturbing 
motion  of  the  earth.  The  city  lies  among  some 
of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world,  and  large 
quantities  of  silver,  in  bars,  were  stored  within 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  forsook  all,  ex- 
pecting the  earthquake  to  be  upon  them  every 
moment.  But,  within  the  city,  there  was  no 
earthquake;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
mines,  one  thousand  six  hundred  feet  under- 
ground, no  shock  was  felt. 

The  earth  movement  appears  to  vary  consider- 
ably. It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring from  north  to  south,  with  quick  transverse 
jerks  from  east  to  west.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case.  The  movement  is  some- 
times upward,  sometimes  rotary.  In  the  earth- 
quake near  Quito,  already  referred  to,  many  bod- 
ies of  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  the  air : some 
being  found  on  the  hill  of  Cauca,  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv- 
er. A sailor  in  mid-ocean  was  violently  flung 
into  the  rigging  from  the  deck,  as  if  a mine  had 
exploded  under  the  ship.  In  other  instances 
walls  are  observed  to  be  twisted,  although  not 
thrown  dow  n ; and  rows  of  trees  will  be  turned 
from  their  previous  parallel  direction.  Stranger 
still  is  the  facility  with  which  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  have  been  found  to  shift  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  furniture  of  one  house 
has  been  found  on  the  ruins  of  a neighbor’s ; and, 
at  Quito,  the  council  of  justice  had,  in  many 
cases,  to  decide  on  the  ownership  of  property, 
even  including  fields  and  growing  crops,  which 
had  thus  shifted  their  positions  without  sustain- 
ing much  apparent  injmy. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Americans  arc  not  naturally  a polite  people.  They 
have  energy.  Ingenuity,  industry,  and  many  valuable 
characteristics ; but  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  time  or  words  in  being  polite. 
An  American  gentleman  traveling  in  Europe  con- 
trasts the  business  manners  of  the  Russians  with 
those  of  New  Yorkers,  giving  an  instance  in  his  own 
experience.  On  going  to  his  bankers'  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  was  shown  to  a seat,  his  letter  of  credit 
taken  by  a clerk  to  one  of  the  firm,  who  immediately 
came  out  from  his  office,  and  after  a few  compliment- 
ary inquiries  asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  business  was  done.  He  re- 
tired as  if  from  a friendly  interview.  On  going  to  a 
banking-house  in  New  York,  he  presented  his  busi- 
ness papers  to  a clerk,  who  took  them  without  look- 
ing at  them,  being  engaged  in  a rattling  conversation 
with  a companion.  At  length  glancing  at  them,  be 
pointed  with  his  pen  to  another  desk,  saving,  “Across 
the  way."  The  gentleman,  who  had  called  to  pay  the 
house  a bill,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
afrer  standing  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  obtained  atten- 
tion from  one  of  the  clerks,  and  concluded  the  busi- 
ness. “There  was  not  a word  said,”  he  remarked, 
“that  might  be  called  disrespectful,  lmt  there  was  a 
total  want  of  ‘manners.’  In  Baedeker's  Hand-book 
for  Travelers  in  Paris,  is  this  significant  remark  : “ To 
insure  civility  from  servants,  ofiicials,  and  others  the 
traveler  in  Prance  is  cautioned  not  to  omit  the  inevi- 
table ‘s’ U emu* pin  t,'  when  making  a request,  or  even 
when  ordering  refreshments  at  a cafe  or  restaurant.” 
The  French  nre  habitually  polite,  and  marvel  at  the 
apparent  rudeness  of  foreigners. 

A year  ago  last  August  the  now  famous  Howland 
Will  case  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Boston.  The  details  were  then  fully  laid  be- 
fore tbe  public,  which,  of  course,  was  deeply  Interest 
ed  In  the  result  of  a cause  involving  so  much  property, 
especially  ns  the  plaintiff  was  herself  a millionaire. 
The  Court,  after  having  taken  something  like  four- 
teen months  to  make  np  its  opinion,  has  now  decided 
lh:'t  there  Is  no  row  p*ent  evidence  »IW  snrh  an  :urree- 
ment  was  ever  made  between  V 'vi'ia  Ann  How- 


land and  Miss  Hetty  Robinson  (now  Mrs.  Green)  as 
would  annul  the  last  will  of  the  former  lady.  So  the 
question  of  forgery,  upon  which  much  of  the  legal  in- 
terest of  the  trial  depended,  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
It  is  said  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court ; but  it  is  not  probable  the  result  can 
be  changed. 


The  Herald  a few  days  ago  published  the  following 
list  of  public  offices  said  to  be  held  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  in  New  York  city : 

Sheriff, 

Register, 

Controller, 

City  Chamberlain, 

Corporation  Counsel, 

Police  Commissioner, 

President  of  the  Croton  Board, 

Acting  Mayor  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Councilmen, 

Clerk  of  the  Common  Council, 

Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Couucilmen, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Five  .Justices  of  the  Courts  of  Record, 

All  he  Civil  Justices, 

AH  but  two  of  the  Police  Justices, 

All  the  police  court  Clerks, 

Three  out  of  four  Coroners, 

Two  Members  of  Congress, 

Three  out  of  five  State  Senators, 

Eighteen  out  of  tweuty-oue  Members  of  Assembiv, 
Fourteen-nineteenths  of  the  Common  Couucil,  aud 
Eight-tenths  of  the  Supervisors. 

This  vast  political  power  is  believed  to  be  used  in 
tbe  interests  of  the  Papal  Church,  securing  for  its  in- 
stitutions immense  grants  of  valuable  real  estate  from 
the  city  as  well  as  large  sums  of  money.  The  church 
thus  in  the  first  place  controls  the  taxation  of  city 
property,  and  then  the  appropriation  of  tbe  million's 
of  revenue  received  from  taxation.  It  wields  the  en- 
tire legislative  power  of  the  city,  nine-elevenths  of  the 
city’s  representation  in  the  State  Assembly,  and  three- 
fifths  of  its  influence  in  the  Senate ; it  controls  all  our 
civil  courts,  all  but  two  of  our  police  courts,  and  three- 
fourths  of  our  Coroners;  and  under  its  all  potent  in 
fluence  are  our  Acting  Mayor,  our  Sheriff,  our  Regis- 
ter, oar  Controller,  our  City  Chamberlain,  the  Presi- 
dent and  fourteen-nineteenths  of  our  Board  of  Coim- 
cilmen,  and  the  President  and  eight -tenths  of  onr 
Board  of  Supervisors.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  said 
to  control  and  manage  the  Democratic  party. 


Velocipedes  continue  to  interest  the  public,  and  oc- 
casionally the  exhibition  of  one  in  swift  motion  on 
Broadway  or  in  the  Central  Park  atti»;ts  all  eyes. 
Somebody  earnestly  recommends  velocipedes  on  the 
ground  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a horse  a year  would 
buy  velocipedes  for  a whole  family— a large  family,  we 
suppose.  Many  inventive  minds  have  been,  and  still 
are,  busy  in  designing  models  of  these  curious  vehi- 
cles, which  shall  combine  the  greatest  possible  safety 
and  comfort.  A mariue  velocipede  has  been  construct- 
ed in  Paris,  which  is  said  to  ride  over  the  water  in  a 
charming  manner.  The  slightest  movement  of  the 
foot  turns  it,  it  is  not  easily  npset,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  managed  in  a very  simple  manner.  Evident- 
ly horees  and  boats  will  soon  be  at  a discount. 

Why  is  coal  so  enormously  high  ? There  is  plenly 
of  it  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  within  four 
years  eighteen  billions  of  tons  of  coal  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Russia. 

It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  Gioacchino  Rossini 
and  Baron  James  Rothschild— two  men  whose  careers 
have  been  so  noted,  though  in  different  ways— were 
born  in  the  same  year— 1792— within  two  months  of 
each  other,  and  that  Rothschild  died  two  days  after 
Rossini.  Baron  James  Rothschild  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild,  a German  banker 
of  the  Jewish  race.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1812,  the 
same  year  in  which  his  father  died ; his  four  brothers 
resided  in  other  cities,  but  they  all  constituted  one 
firm,  in  which  they  all  had  an  equal  Interest,  while  it 
was  conducted  under  five  branches.  This  great  bank- 
ing-house has  long  furnished  loans  to  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states  as  they  have  required.  Their  wonder- 
ful success  and  great  wealth  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  dne 
to  the  fact  that  the  Rothschilds  have  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  their  father,  who,  with  his  dying  breath,  en- 
joined on  them  the  necessity  of  an  inviolable  union. 
The  title  of  Baron  was  received  from  Austria,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  promptness  and  courtesy  with 
which  the  Rothschilds  responded  to  an  application 
for  a loan  in  1813.  A son  of  Baron  James  becomes 
heir  to  his  immense  wealth. 


Frederic  William  Dickens,  latest  surviving  brother 
of  Charles  Dickens,  died  a few  weeks  ago  at  Darling- 
ton, England.  He  was  a genial,  good-humored  gen- 
tleman, with  a ready  ftmd  of  anecdote,  and  was  a 
general  favorite  iu  society. 

Some  of  the  residents  of  New  Jersey  believe  they 
have  experienced  shocks  of  earthquakes;  but  there 
has  been,  as  yet,  no  general  shake  in  this  vicinity. 
If  there  is,  however,  it  will  seem  to  confirm  the  the- 
ory of  Professor  S.  M.  Thorpe  of  Nebraska  College, 
which  he  has  recently  stated  he  propounded  months 
ago,  on  the  first  announcement  of  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvine. His  theory  was  that  a vast  mass  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  under  the  West  Indies,  having,  by  some 
means,  become  detached,  had  fallen  into  the  burning 
mass  below,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  antecedent  dis- 
turbances in  St.  Thomas  and  vicinity ; that  the  shock 
had  sent  rolling  eastward  an  irresistible,  although 
sluggish  ocean  of  lava,  seeking  a vent ; that  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  was  the  first  demonstration,  and  that 
the  various  outlets  of  the  globe,  especially  in  the  line 
of  march,  would  in  regular  succession  of  time  give 
similar  tokens  of  thesnrging  commotion  beneath  them. 

Moreover,  Professor  Thorpe  says  that  he  warned  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  that  they  would  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  this  rolling  wave  of  fire  ; and  he 
also  anticipated  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York, 
southward,  would  feel  some  slight  effects  from  the 
same  wave. 


An  excellent  physician  of  a certain  city  in  Vermont, 
while  driving  into  town  on  election  morning,  was 
hailed  by  a friend  with  the  question  if  he  had  voted. 

“Not  yet,"  said  the  doctor;  “but  I have  been  out 
all  night  after  a voter.  I got  him  too.” 

“When  will  he  vote?" 

“ Oh,  about  twenty-one  years  from  now." 

“Ah— I see.  Not  bad.  Well,  look  after  him,  doc- 
tor, and  see  that  he  votes  right.” 

“No  fear.  He  can’t  go  wrong  with  the  name  he’s 
got.  His  father  is  a Democrat,  bnt  when  I told  him 
he  had  got  a boy,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  name 
him,  he  said;  ‘Ulysses  Grant,  by  thunder.’  8o  he’ll 
do.” 


An  Eastern  paper  describes  a house  recently  built 
in  Brownsville,  Maine,  which  is  not  only  shiugled, 
bnt  clapboarded  with  slate.  The  slates  are  put  on  to 
the  boarding  of  the  walls  with  only  pnper  between. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  segments  of  a circle  overlap- 
ping each  other,  and  have  a very  ornamental  effect. 
The  natural  color  of  tbe  slate  is  pleasing  to  the  eve. 
and  no  paint  is  needed.  The  whole  establishment  i 
elegant  iD  appearance,  and  shows  what  can  be  do 
with  native  materials.  The  front  steps  are  of  beau,  i- 
ful  slabs  of  slate ; tbe  sinks,  mantles,  shelves,  are  of 
slate ; the  wood-work  is  of  brown  ash,  a native  wood, 
which  makes  a handsome  finish. 
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THE  BERRA  VIADUCT,  ST.  PAUL’S  RAILROAD,  BRAZIL. 


chained  in  gangs  and  watched  by 
policemen,  they  serve  in  place  of 
Scavengers. 


a detail  of 
our  street- 


Janeiro,  it  makes  its  way  across  the  marshes  in- 
tervening between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the 
Serra,  for  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  to  the  broad 
opening  of  a deep  gorge,  where  it  essays  its  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  this  natural  obstacle  by  a 
series  of  four  planes  on  a grade  of  one  in  ten. 
Four  large  Cornish  engines,  by  means  of  a steel 
wire  rope  running  over  revolving  bearings,  draw 
the  cars  through  deep  cuttings,  over  high  em- 


bankments and  gigantic  viaducts  thrown  across 
gaping  ravines,  and  around  curves,  to  the  top  of 
the  Serra,  upward  of  2500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Here  the  locomotive  takes  the  train 
through  alternate  plain  and  runs  over  the  ele- 
vated plateau  to  St.  Paul's,  a city  with  40,000 
inhabitants,  fifty  miles  from  Santos ; thence 
through  a more  rugged  region,  by  br  idge,  em- 
bankment, cutting,  and  tunnel,  to  the  town  of 


RICHMOND  CHAIN-GANG. 

Offensive  as  it  is  to  the  eye,  one  is  quite 
tempted  by  the  condition  of  our  New  York  streets 
to  wish  that  the  Southern  custom  which  our  art- 
ist illustrates  was  almost  universal.  In  various 
Southern  cities  the  municipal  authorities  are  au- 
thorized to  employ  all  petty  thieves  under  con- 
viction in  the  cleaning  of  the  streets ; and, 


ST.  PAUL’S  RAILROAD,  BRAZIL. 

The  St.  Paul’s  Railway  irt  Brazil  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  engineering.  Starting  from 
the  port  of  Santos,  250  miles  south  of  Rio  de 


CIIAIN-GANG  AT  RICHMOND.— [Sketched  by  W.  S.  Sheppard.] 
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the  same  point  is  1718 
feet. 

On  the  28th  of  October 
connection  was  made  be- 
tween the  west  end  and 
the  west  shaft,  so  that 
on  that  side  there  is  now 
excavated  4000  feet  of 
Tunnel  and  Heading ; 
while  on  the  east  side 
there  is  completed  5283 
feet,  making  a total  of 
9283  feet  of  lineal  ex- 
cavation, 15,  748  feet  be- 
ing yet  unbroken. 

There  are  two  princi- 
pal shafts — the  west  shaft 
318  feet  in  depth,  and 
the  central  of  1637  feet. 
This  latter  is  not  finish- 
ed, a depth  of  about  600 
feet  only  having  been  at- 
tained. 

The  drilling  of  the  rock 
at  the  east  end  and  west 
shaft  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  Burleigh 
air-drill,  the  motor  being 
compressed  air. 

The  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work  has  been  at 
the  west  end  in  arching 
through  the  “demoral- 
ized” rock  — one  of  the 
most  laborious  feats  of 
engineering  ever  accom- 
plished in  this  country, 
and  at  one  time  pro- 
nounced impossible  by 
many  engineers.  Mr. 
Farren  commenced  this 
part  of  the  work  in  June, 
1866,  and  has  built  800 
feet  of  arched  tunnel, 
most  of  it  through  the 
“demoralized”  rock,  as 
it  is  called,  which  is  dis- 
integrated mica  and  tal- 
cose  slate  permeated  with 
water,  and  of  the  con- 
sistency of  molasses. 
Tunneling  through  such 
material  was  only  accom- 
plished by  a thorough 
system  of  drainage  out- 
side the  tunnel  and  at 
great  expense. 

The  arching  has  now 
reached  permanent  rock ; 
but  the  tunnel  will  have 
to  be  lined  with  trick 
perhaps  1200  feet  further 
into  the  mountain. 

With  money  and  man- 
agement the  tunnel  could 
be  readily  completed  in 
six  years. 

The  profile  gives  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  done  and  to  be 
done,  together  with  the 
height  of  mountain,  etc. 


Jundiaby,  forty  miles 
from  St.  Paul’s,  where 
it  stops  for  the  present 
until  an  extension  is 
built  to  the  city  of  Cam- 
pinos,  twenty-five  miles 
further,  and  just  in  the 
basin  which  is  the  best 
coffee-ground  in  Brazil. 

This  road,  as  far  as 
Jundiahy,  was  built  by 
an  English  company,  to 
which  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  7 k 
per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment, which  amounts  to 
nearly  two  millions  ster- 
ling. The  two  chief 
engineers  were  Mr. 
James  Brunlees,  res- 
ident in  England,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Fox,  resi- 
dent in  Brazil.  The  new 
Empire  is  indebted  to 
the  science  and  skill  of 
these  gentlemen  for  the 
completion  of  this  most 
important  work.  Much 
of  the  actual  work  was 
intrusted  to  the  skill 
of  experienced  Ameri- 
can contractors.  Messrs. 
D.  H.  Sampson,  Samu- 
el Driesbacic,  0.  C. 
James,  and  Dr.  Rein- 
hart are  among  those 
of  our  countrymen  who 
have  been  connected 
with  it. 

The  iron  viaduct  iu 
the  Serra,  represented  in 
our  engraving,  crosses  a 
ravine  more  than  1000 
feet  wide  and  350  feet 
deep. 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL-AIR-COMPRESSING  BUILDINGS  AND  MACUINE-SIIOPS.-CPnoToaitAr: 


THE  HOOSAC 
TUNNEL. 

The  object  sought  for 
in  the  construction  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Troy 
and  Boston  Railroad  was 
a more  direct  route  from 
Boston  to  the  West  via 
Troy  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  than  is 
now  afforded  by  the 
Western  Railroad. 

The  distance  from  Bos- 
ton to  Schenectady,  via 
the  Tunnel  and  Troy,  is 
210  miles — via  Western 
Railroad  and  Albany  218 
miles,  a saving  by  the 
former  route  of  eight 
miles ; but  the  grades  of 
the  tunnel  line  being 
much  less  than  those  of 
the  Western  road,  give 
the  former  an  average 
load  of  102  tons  to  87 
tons  for  the  latter. 

The  length  of  the  tun- 
nel will  be  25,031  feet,  or 
about  4}  miles. 

The  altitude  of  the 
Hoosac  Mountain,  im- 
mediately over  the  tun- 
nel, is  2510  feet  above 
tide- water  at  Troy,  the 
height  of  the  mount- 
ain above  the  tunnel  at 


.25031' 
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"SCALE,, 


PROFILE  OF  HOOSAC  MOUNTAIN. 


HOLIDAY  IN  THE 
WOODS. 

Ik  the  picture  bv  Mr. 
Smythe,  of  which,  on 
page  777,  we  give  an  en- 
graving from  the  original 
painting,  retains  a tithe 
of  its  charm  iu  the  medi- 
um of  black  and  white, 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL— DRILLING-MACHINE.— [Sketched  hv  George  G.  Rookwood.] 


HOOSAC  TUNNEL— ENTRANCE.— [Photographed  by  Rockwood,  839  Broadway.] 
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we  should  but  fetter  the  reader’s  fancy  were  we 
to  attempt  with  the  pen  to  illustrate  its  grace- 
ful vivacity  and  natural  truthfulness.  Not  un- 
worthily may  it  be  named  with  those  somewhat 
similar  idyllic  subjects  drawn  by  Mr.  Masox 
from  the  sweet  budding  time  of  girlhood  which 
are  so  deservedly  admired.  For,  though  Mr. 
Smythe  does  not,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
works  of  the  artist  we  have  named,  here  render 
an  evening  effect,  with  all  its  beautiful  harmo- 
nies of  subdued  yet  rich  color  and  all  its  tender 
and  pensive  associations,  he  is  not  less  faithful  to 
another  lovely  phase  of  natural  effect.  Summer 
afternoon  sunlight,  barring  with  burning  gold  the 
cool  shade  of  a country  lane,  trickling  in  tremu- 
lous winkle  through  its  overarching  foliage,  and 
as  they  traverse  the  checkered  way,  in  playful 
peeps,  with  radiant  pencil,  tipping  into  spright- 
liest  relief  a group  of  pretty  little  village  maids 
in  attitudes  of  wayward  fancy,  has  seldom  been 
so  felicitously  expressed.  Drawing,  color,  ef- 
fect, touch,  are  alike  admirable;  and  the  daz- 
zling yet  tempered  brilliancy  of  summer  sun- 
light is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sparkling 
mirth  and  the  lovelier  dreamlight  shed  by  youth 
on  earth  and  sky. 


A CHALLENGE  FJiOM  A LADY. 

New  York,  Oct.  20, 18C8. 
Me ssi's.  Wheeler  Wilson , 625  Broadway : 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  challenge  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  whose  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  has  been  in  use  ten  years  without  re- 
pairing, I beg  to  state  that  I have  used  my 
Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  in  fami- 
ly sewing,  fourteen  years , without  even  the  most 
trifling  repairs,  and  it  is  now  in  so  good  condi- 
tion that  I would  not  exchange  it  for  your  latest 
number  (now  upward  of  350,000).  One  needle 
served  me  more  than  a year  for  fine  sewing. 

Can  any  one  beat  this  ? 

Yours,  truly,  Mrs.  Anne  Warner. 

Any  one  who  can  give  a better  report  than  this 
will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our  new  tucking  gauges. 

Wheeler  & Wilson  Manufacturing  Co. 


From  a long-established  and  well-known 
House. — “We  have  sold  Burnett’s  Extracts 
(for  cooking  purposes)  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve them  equal  to  any  we  have  lmd  hitherto, 
and  find  them  gradually  growing  in  the  public 
favor.”  Acker,  Merrall,  & Condit,  Grocers. 
New  York,  September  8, 18G8. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
592  Broadway,  New  York ; 27  Central  Street, 
Boston. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  every  where. 


FIT  TO  ADORN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE. 

Mrs.  General  Grant’s  Opinion. — “It  af- 
fords me  great  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Grover  & Baker  Family 
Sewing  Machine.  I have  had  one  in  my  fam- 
ily for  some  two  years,  and  from  what  I know  of 
its  workings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  many  of 
my  friends  who  use  the  same,  I can  hardly  see 
how  any  thing  could  be  more  complete  or  give 
better  satisfaction.  The  machine  I have  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  I have  ever  seen.” — Letter 
from  Mrs.  General  Grant. 


A most  suitable  holiday  present  to  a smoker  Is  un- 
doubtedly a Genuine  Meerschaum,  which  Messrs.  Poi.- 
lak  & Son  sell  at  manufacturers' prices,  at  their  stores, 
4S5  Broadway,  near  Broome  St.,  and  2T  John  St.  (mid- 
dle of  block),  N.Y.  Also  repairing,  boiling,  and  amber 
work  done.  Send  for  circnlar  to  Letter-Box  5S4C. 

Remember : No  segar  nor  comer  stores. 


Prang’s  American  Chromos. — We  have 
been  made  the  recipient  of  a beautiful  chromo, 
illustrative  of  Whittier’s  lines  of  the  “ Bare- 
foot Boy."  It  is  no  less  a success  of  the  artist 
than  the  poem  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  of  the 
author. — Philadelphia  Press. 


A busy  man  is  a locomotive,  and  life  a track. 
Every  night  he  drives  into  “the  house,”  and 
stops.  Every  morning  he  is  fired  up  anew  and 
away  he  goes  switching  off  in  one  direction,  and 
then  in  another.  In  this  routine  of  business  he 
forgets  tlmt  the  physical  organization  is  of  the 
most  delicate  kind.  If  a hard  iron  locomotive 
needs  constant  care,  and  to  be  well  oiled  up  and 
rubbed  off  every  day,  how  much  more  necessary 
is  it  that  all  men  and  women  should  use  Planta- 
tion Bitters,  which  are  the  ne-plus-ultra  of 
every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  system 
in  a perfect  tone  of  health. — Post. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


J.  McGill,  Valparaiso,  Chili,  is  taking  sub- 
scriptions for  “ Harper’s  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion,” and  all  who  desire  this  valuable  work 
should  send  in  their  names  without  delay. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  Jim  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Ut*u am’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  U pu  am,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


advertisements. 

“ D ENEW !”  “ RENEW  !"  - II  a area's  Weekly, 

-HA,  $4  00,  and  the  Pictorial  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, $3  00,  sent  a year  for  $6  00  bv 

S.  B.  WlJgiSj, .^5j.  N e w York. 


THE  LARGEST,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST! 

ELECTION  IS  OVER, 

PEACE  PREVAILS, 

PROSPERITY  ABOUNDS, 

And  Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe  for 

MOORE’S 

RURAL  NEWYIRKER, 

TUB  GREAT  RATIONAL 

RURAL,  LITERACY,  MTD  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

VOL.  XX.,  FOR  1869, 

Vastly  Enlarged  and  Improved ! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  lias  long  been  the  Lead- 
ing and  Largest-Circulating  Newspaper  of  its  Class. 
It  nas  constantly  increasecl  ill  Circulation,  Influence, 
and  Reputation— fairly  acquiring,  by  Superior  Ability 
and  Enterprise,  the  first  rank  in  its  important  sphere 
of  Journalism.  But  in  order  to  immensely  augment 
its  Usefulness  and  Power  for  Good,  its  Founder  and 
Conductor  has  determined  to  so  Enlarge  and  Improve 
the  Rural  that  it  shall  be  the 

LABGEST,  BEST,  and  CHEAPEST 

PAPER  OF  ITS  CLASS  II  THE  WORLD ! 

This  is  no  idle  boast,  for  we  mean  all  we  say  or  imply ; 
and  all  who  have  noted  our  promises  and  performances 
for  twenty-five  years — while  conducting  the  Michigan 
Farmer  (1843-1845),  Genesee  Farmer  (1846-1849),  and 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  since  Jan.,  1850— know  that 
our  Pledges  are  always  fully  Redeemed. 


SIZE,  STYLE,  AND  CONTENTS. 

Our  purpose  is  to  excel  all  past  efforts  by  making  the 
Rural  abont  DOUBLE  its  former  size,  giving  more 
reading  in  the  Leading  Departments,  adding  several 
New  Features,  and  employing,  as  Editorial  and  Special 
Contributors,  many  of  the  ablest  Practical,  Scientific, 
and  Literary  writers. 

Among  the  Editorial  and  Special  Contributors  to  the 
Practical  Departments  of  the  Rural,  are  the  Hon. 
HENRY  S.  RANDALL,  LL.D.,  President  or  the  Na- 
tional Wool-Growers’  Association,  and  author  of  “ The 
Practical  Shepherd,"  etc.— the  best  authority  on  Sheep 
Husbandry;  G.  F.  WILCOX,  Esq.,  who  has  spent 
much  time  abroad,  studying  the  best  systems  of 
European  Agriculture,  and  comparing  them  with  our 
own  ; Dr.  DANIEL  LEE,  former  Editor  of  “ The 
Southern  Cultivator,"  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Georgia  ; P.  BARRY,  Esq.,  author 
of  “ The  Fruit  Garden,  and  former  Editor  of  “ The 
Horticulturist F.  R.  ELLIOTT,  Esq.,  author  of  “ The 
Western  Fruit  Book;"  and  many  others  of  great  prac- 
tical knowledge,  research,  and  experience— men  who 
know  whereof  they  affirm,  and  practice  as  well  as 
preach  the  most  profitable  systems  of  culture  and 
management. 

The  Rural  Nf.w-Yorkf.r  for  1869  will  be  published 
on  a Mammoth  Sheet,  comprising 

SIXTEEN  LARGE  DOUBLE-QUARTO  PAGES 

OF  FIVE  COLUMNS  EACH! 


Printed  in  Superior  Style,  on  Book  Paper,  and  Appro- 
priately Illustrated.  In  brief,  it  will  be  Aui.v  Edited, 
Finely  Illustrated,  Neatly  Printed,  and  Adapted 
to  the  Whole  Country.  Its  ample  pages  will  em- 
brace Departments  devoted  to  or  treating  upon 


Agriculture, 

Horticulture, 

Rural  Architecture, 
Sheep  Husbandry, 
Cotton  Culture, 
Grazing,  Breeding, 
Dairy  Farming, 
Poultry,  Bees, 
Landscape  Gardening, 
Entomology, 


Literature, 

Education, 

Science  and  Art, 

New  Inventions, 
Domestic  Economy, 
Natural  History, 
Travels,  Topography, 
General  Intelligence, 
News,  Commerce, 

The  Markets,  &c.,  &c. 


With  Illustrations,  Tales,  Ebsats,  Sketches, 
Poetry,  Music,  Rebuses,  Enigmas,  «fco. 


THIS  GREAT  ENLARGEMENT 

Involves  vast  Labor  and  Expense,  but  we  possess 
means  and  facilities  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 
Indeed  (having  been  a Journalist  for  nearly  thirty 
years),  our  Experience,  Faith,  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Wants  of  the  People,  in  both  Town  and  Country,  as- 
sure success. 

The  paper  will  excel  in  all  the  essentials  of  a Pro- 
gressive, Timely,  Entertaining,  and  Useful  Rural, 
Literary,  Family,  and  Business  Newspaper  : and  the 
issues  of  VoL  XX.,  for  1869,  will  more  than  ever  before 
manifest  the  true  spirit  of  its  Motto,  "Excelsior,"  and 
Objects,  “ Progress  and  Improvement"— making  the 
BEST  WEEKLY  IN  AMERICA! 

With  Offices  in  New  York  City  and  Rochester— the 
great  Business  and  Commercial  Metropolis,  and  the 
Heart  of  a famed  Rural  District— the  Rural  possesses 
unequaled  facilities  for  accomplishing  its  object. 

•Reports  of  the  principal  Cattle,  Grain,  Provision, 
and  other  Markets,  will  be  a Prominent  and  Reliable 
Feature  of  the  Enlarged  and  Improved  Rural. 

The  Rural  is  not  a Monthly  of  only  12  issues  a year, 
but  a Large  and  Beautiful  Weekly  of  52  Numbers  ! 
In  nearly  doubling  its  site,  its  Price  is  not  increased  I 

Whether  located  in  Country,  Village,  or  City,  You, 
Your  Family,  and  Neighbors  Want  the  Rural,  for  it 
is  superior  in  Value,  Purity,  and  Variety  of  Con- 
tents, and  Adapted,  to  the  Wants  of  All. 

Both  People  and  Press  pronounce  the  Rural  the 
Best  Paper  m its  Sphere.  Try  it  and  see. 


TERMS  OF  VOL.  XX.,  FOR  1809: 

Single  Copt,  $3  a Year ; Five  Copies,  $14 ; Seven 
for  $19 ; Ten  for  $25,  &c.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
SUBSCRIBE  AND  FORM  CLUBS'  Liberal  inrlnee- 
meuts  to  Local  Club  Agents.  Specimens,  Show-Bills, 
&c.,  sent  free.  P.  O.  Money  Orders,  Drafts,  and  Regis- 
tered Letters  at  our  risk. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  LEADING  JOURNALS  SAY. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  henceforth  be  publish- 
ed simultaneously  here  and  at  Rochester.  Its  Editor, 
Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  late  Mayor  of  Rochester,  has  been 
nearly  twenty  years  at  its  head,  and  has  surrounded 
himself  by  a very  able  Corps  of  Assistants  and  Con- 
tributors. He  has  done  a noble  work  for  Agriculture 
in  the  West,  and  is  now  rapidly  enlargiug  the  field  of 
his  usefulness.— New  York  Daily  Tribune. 

Moore’s  Rural  is  full  of  variety,  original  and  select. 
We  confess  to  a surprise  at  the  variety  and  richness  of 
its  contents,  bountifully  illustrated  as  it  is.  No  paper 
ou  our  list  comes  so  near  our  ideas  of  perfection  for  a 
secular  family  paper.  It  maintains  a high  moral 
standard.— .Veic  York  Observer. 

Without  exception,  the  best  Agricultural  and  Family 
Newspaper.  Mr.  Moore  lately  received  a $1000  draft 
for  one  club  of  new  subscribers.— Minnesota  Statesman. 

A model  paper  for  the  farmer’s  family.  If  wo  were 
to  start  a periodical  again,  it  would  be  in  imitation  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.— American  Agriculturist. 

As  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  weekly.  It  Is 
rich  hi  contents,  bountifully  illustrated,  and  complete 
in  all  respects. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Moore’s  Rural  opens  rich,  like  a honev-comb,  hav- 
ing sweets  in  every  cell.— .Yew  England  Farmer. 


X FR^SEISTT SD 


WATCH  CO.,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  style,  fin- 
ish, durability,  and  color  (18  carat  gold)  a facsimile 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description  of  Gold  Watches. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  fine  Sw  iss  Movements,  $15; 
Ladies'  Chronometers,  $20;  Gentlemen's  Fae  - Situ  us 
Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $20;  Chronometer  Balance, 
$25.  Elaborately  engraved. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  our  celebrated  watches,  and  pronounce  them 
invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  to  be  perfect  time-keepers, 
and  to  retain  their  color  eoual  to  gold. 

Magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $G,  $7,  and  $10. 
Express  Co.’s  will  exhibit  the  Watch,  &c.,  when  re- 
quested, on  receipt  of  express  charges  both  ways.  Ex- 
pressed every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

CLUBS  FOR  SIX  WATCHES  WILL  RECEIVE 
AN  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 

The  ..m  ersal  demand  for  our  specialties  have  in- 
duced unprincipled  persons  to  counterfeit  our  inimi- 
table Watch  with  worthless  metal  watches  that  tar- 
nish in  a week,  claiming  for  them  the  ret  m ration  of 
our  Oroide  Gold  Watches. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
Only  Office  in  the  United  States, 

No.  78 'NASSAU  STREET,  New  York. 

“winchester  repeating' 
RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wondcrfnlly  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BARD  & BROTHERS. 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Circnlar. 
James  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. 


BOOSEY’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large  collections 
of  Vocal  and  Piano-forte  Music,  in  Books,  50  cts.  each. 
The  cheapest  aud  most  extensive  catalogue  of  modern 
music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready,  free  to  any  ad- 
dress, Boosey  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their  newest  pub- 
lications in  full  sheet  or  music-size  form. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NO  HUMBUG. 

A First -Class  PIANO,  ItlELOBEON,  or 
ORGAN  can  be  procured  of  HORACE  WATERS, 
481  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  installments  will 
be  taken  for  the  same,  and  the  purchaser  can  have  the 
use  of  the  iustrumeut  while  it  is  being  paid  for. 


THE  PORTABLE  BOOK-RACK— The 

most  convenient  invention  of  the  day  for  holding 
Books  or  fancy  articles.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a mo- 
ment, and  removed  without  trouble.  They  are  made 
of  BLACK  WALNUT— making  them  suitable  for  the 
Parlor,  Library,  or  Office.  Sent  by  express,  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2  50.  Call  and  examine, 
or  send  cash  order  to  W . C. Wem vss,  3 Astor  Place,  N.Y. 


Diamonds  for  the  Holidays. 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold , and 
sold  by  us  at  oat  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  arc 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies’  Solitaire  Finger -Rings,  $S 
and  $10;  Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  $5  aud  $6. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$C,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $25;  Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Gents’  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20 ; Rings, 
$8  and  $ 10.  Gents’  Cluster  Rings,  $6,  $10,  and  $12. 
Cluster  Pins,  $10  and  $12  • with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pins, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
tine  jewelrv. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  amount  sent  by  express,  C.O.D., 
customers  paying  all  express  charges.  A Large  Dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 
STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 


SlOO.  THE  #100. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
housewife.  Contuiningpractical  hints  and  suggestions 
for  the  Veranda,  the  Drawing- Room,  the  Dressing- 
Room,  the  Dining-Room,  the  Library,  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Nursery,  the  Dispensary,  the  Kitchen,  and 
the  Parlor.  Only  $1  per  year.  Nov.  aud  Dec.  Nos. 
FREE  to  new  subscribers.  Specimen  copies  FREE. 
Agents  wanted.  GEO.  E.  CROWELL,  Publisher, 
Brattleboeo’,  Vt. 


"One  of  the  best  Agricultural  Periodicals  in  the 
country."— Boston  Journal. 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

1869.  Volume  XXIV.  1869. 

Advance  Terms— Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1  50. 

Liberal  premiums  for  new  subscribers.  Send  stamp 
for  circular  and  specimen. 

R.  P.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A WATCH  FOB  81.— Tin;  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  sent  postpaid  for  $1,  or  three  for 
$2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Harper's  Magazine,  Weekly,  and  Bazar.  These  three 
periodicals  fully  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  iuey 
have  received  from  the  press,  and  the  support  which 
has  been  given  them  by  the  reading  public.  Wheth- 
er oue  considers  their  beautiful  and  instructive  illus- 
trations, which  leave  untouched  no  subject  of  domes- 
tic or  foreign  importance— their  literary  merit,  which 
has  given  them  the  highest  place  in  the  current  lite- 
rature— or  their  judicious  editorial  management— they 
must  be  emphatically  pronounced  the  three  best  fam- 
ily periodicals  in  the  world The  Advance:  Chicago. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — New  York 

Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
management  of  Harper’s.— Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  onr  country— complete  in 
all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper— 
Harder's  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a right  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  fu- 
ture historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Haei-er's 
Weekly  long  after  writers  and  printers  aud  publishers 
at  e turned  to  dust.— Xeiv  York  Evangelist. 

The  articles  u,  n public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harder’s  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remark- 
able series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  aud  pointed  statements,  by  good 
common-sense,  by  Independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  st.ong  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time.— North- 
American  Review. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  fall-sized  Pat- 
terns of  useful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion 
Plate. 

Harder’s  Bazar  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harder’s  Weekly,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  »f  especial  use  and  interest  to 
the  family ; articles  on  i.ealth,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  all  its  branches  ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
ndapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  in- 
struct; and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit.— -Veto  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveving  In- 
struction, of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every'depart- 
meiit,  and  of  being  well  stocked  with  good  reaaing- 
mntter.—  Watchman  and  Reflector . 

To  dress  according  to  Harder’s  Bazar  will  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  or  the  women  of  America.— Boston 
Transcript.  

TERMS  FOR  1869: 

Harder’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Habder’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

IIabper'b  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auv 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  w rill  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Suiworibers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  reniittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $ 20  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  8tates  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazau 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  front 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pie-pay  the  United  States 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions ntay  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly.  • 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  Is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Num- 
ber next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  address  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mall,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$126  : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  l’age,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 
Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York.  • 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  is  the  best  pain  reliev- 
er in  the  w orld ; in  cases  of  severe  and  dangerous 
Burns  and  Scalds,  apply  it  freely,  and  at  once  the  sof- 
ferei0rj^  be  t.eltqvc d,.»uul  «u*y  In  a few  momenta. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  5,  1868.] 
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ESTABLISHED  1801. 

THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  TnE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
knd  «ell  them  in  quantities  to  snit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds, 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  tt>. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  tmc. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $110? 
best,  $1  20  per  tb. 

Ikpuiai.  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 25  per 

•ft. 

Young  IIyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Uncoloreti  J apan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1  26  per  tb. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1 50  per  tb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  ! 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents  ? 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
in  that  article  by  using  our 

Frenoii  Breakfast  an»  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  tb. 

Gbken  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 

Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  th 

lections  by  express ; but  larger  order 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  nre 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  dttbbitig  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  In  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  ami  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  Is  important  that  onr  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  ns 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogim  imitators. 


“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5643,  New  York  City. 

A.  Tu  Stewart  & Co. 

WILL  OPEN  ON 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30th, 

THE  NEW  ADDITION  TO  THEIR 
RETAIL  STORE, 

BROADWAY,  4th  AVENUE,  8tu  & 10th  Streets, 

WITH  AN  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OY 

SILKS,  SATINS,  FANCY  DRESS-GOODS, 
KRAI.  INDIA  CAMELS’-HAIR  SHAWLS, 
PARIS-MADE  SUITS, 

FINE8T  QUALITY  FURS, 

LADIES’ and  CHILDREN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
GENTLEMEN’S  DITTO, 
ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES, 
<fcc.,  &c.,  &c., 

IMPORTED  AND  SELECTED 
EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  OCCASION. 

Also, 

They  will  offer,  at 

ABOUT  ONE  HALF  THE  ORIGINAL  COST, 
AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  GOODS 

PURCHASED  AT  TBE 

RECENT  LARGE  AUCTION  SALES. 


5000  s 

COM  PAN  If 

pers,  and  Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap 
of  game,  frdm  the  Mink  to  the  Bear  and  Deer  ? how  to 


for  $1.  Sent  post  free  bv  HUNTER  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, Hinsdale,  N.  H.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 


It  Street,  New  York. 


TIME -KEEPER  AND  COMPASS, 
in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  and  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Agents 
wanted.  Circularc  ;ree.  WALTER  HOLT  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


$325 i 


’lL  IS.  SHAW,  Ajlfeed,  5 

Digmze-tf  by 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  S20. 

THE  COLLINS  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES 


> COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  manufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges  ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen’s  Watches 
are  Full- Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch ; all  in  Hunting-Cases,  and  fully  guaranteed  by  specinl  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, stvle  of  finish,  general  appearance,  and  for  time,  to  a Gold  »«■— < — 

fiue  finish,  and  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200. 

' ’ “ i Metal  in  every  style. 

reSix  Wr-1- J- 

„ part  of  tl  ....  . . 

sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents ; orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
in  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO. 

HY  WILL  YOU  BE 


fbungl  People 

^TAMimo 

Without  exception,  the  largest  and  cheap- 
est Youth’s  Publication  in  the  country. 
Some  of  the  most  fasoinating 
and  brilliant  writers  contribute  to 
its  columns,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe,  Miss  E,  Stuart  Phelps, 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Paul 
Du  Chaillu,  Wirt  Sikes  and  others. 

Its  articles  are  mostly  original,  thoroughly 
practioal  in  their  character,  wide 
awake  and  entertaining. 
Published  weekly.  Price,  $1.50  a year,  In 
advance.  Send  for  specimen  copy. 


Perry  Mason  £ Co.  Publishers, 
^-BOSTON.^ 


Look!  Look! 


INDUCEMENTS  TO  AGENTS 

FOR  OUR 

One  Dollar  Sale, 

especially  in  the  line  of  COTTON  GOODS, 

LARGER  THAN  EVER, 

Send  for  circulars,  with  NEW  PREMIUM  RATES, 
before  sending  your  clubs  elsewhere.  Address 

S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

136  Federal  Street,  Boston. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  "american 

KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
rheanest.  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 

,000  stitches  per  minute.  Liberal  induce- 
ents.  Address 
5 CO.,  Boston,  1 


CARPETS— DON’T  PAY  THE  HIGH  PRICES. 

PE' 

ago,  in  their  present  location,  inllalls  over  71,  73,  75, 
77,  79,  81,  83,  85,  and  87  Hanover  Street,  have  probably 
furnished  more  houses  with  Carpets  than  any  other 
house  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  afford  those  at  a 
distance  the  advantages  of  their  low  prices,  propose  to 
seud,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price,  20  yards,  or  upward, 
of  their  beantiftil  Cottage  Carpeting,  at  50  cents  per 
yard,  with  samples  of  ten  sorts,  varying  in  price  from 
25  cents  to  $3  per  yard,  suitable  for  furuishinj 
part  of  any  house. 


THE  MAGIC  COMB 

Will  color  the  Hair  or  Benrd  a permanent  Black  or 
Brown.  It  contains  no  poison.  There  is  no  slop  or 
stain  arising  from  its  use.  ir  you  liny  one  you  will  for- 
ever discard  all  other  hair-dyes  or  preparations.  One 
Comb  will  be  forwarded  to  any  person  on  receipt  of 
$1  25.  Price-List  furnished  to  dealers  only,  on  appli- 
cation. Address  TV.  PATTON,  TaEA.scBF.it  Magic 
Comb  Co.,  Spiumofikld,  Mass. 


ROBBED 


by  unprincipled  dealers,  when  by  sending  direct  to 
EASTMAN  & KENDALL,  05  Hanover  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  you  can  have  a choice  in  two  or  three  hundred 
different  articles  for  a Dollar,  and  save  two  or  three 
profits  on  Dry 


Fancy  Goods  of  almost  every  kind.  We  now  offer 
as  commission  to  any  one  sending  in  a club  of  sixty 
in  our  Gkeat  One-Price  8ai.e,  40  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting,  and  commission  on  larger  and  smaller  clubs 
in  the  same  proportion  when  puid  in  other  goods. 
The  ladies  are  specially  invited  to  send  us  a trial  club. 
All  goods  damaged  in  transportation  are  replaced 
free  of  charge.  Don't  be 

CHEATED 


by  small  dealers  into  believing  that  they  can  sell  as 
cheap  as  we  do,  for  it  is  simply  impossible.  Our 
popular  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2 
we  send  20  patent  pen  fountains  (10  cts.  for  each)  and 
checks  describing  20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a 
dollar  each.  30  for  $3  j 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10,  &c. 
Sent  by  mail.  Don’t  fail  to  send  money  in  Registered 
Letters.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cts.  Seud  for 
Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

N.  B.— Our  sale  should  not  be  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 

EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President.  • 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$f500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.’  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to  $22.  Thev  nre  sent  C. O.  D.,  with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUGUENIN  VUILLE- 
MINj  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


DEAFNESS,  CATARRH,  SCROFULA. 

A LADY  who  had  suffered  for  years  from  Deafness, 
Catarrh,  and  Scrofula,  was  cured  by  a simple  rem- 
edy. Her  sympathy  and  gratitude  prompts  her  to  send 
the  receipt  free  of  charge  to  any  one  similarly  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  C.  L.,  care  Maj.  Martin  Hunt,  Hobo- 
ken, N.  J. 


CENTS.  — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Roobiiaou,  102  Nassau  St.,  N . Y. 


ine,  Weekly,  and  Bazar  can  always  be  had  of 
A.  WINCH,  505  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CATARRH. 

CATARRH— Disgusting  Complaint.  Get  pint  b t- 
tles  of  Wolcott’s  ANNIHILATOK.  It  will  cure  it. 
And  if  you  have.Rheumatism,  or  any  pain,  get  Wol 
cott’s  Pain  Paint,  in  white  wrappers,  r.t  all  dragtri-  s. 


..CK\STA|)p/?o^. 

^HAIR  O V 


Depot,  U Asior  Douse ; Facto av,  Go  Atuitlen  Lane. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Mauufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
free.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield,  VL 


A&SOO  GREENBACK 

Of  full  value  sent  free  to  any  Book  Agent. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

Matthew  Hale  Smith's  New  Book, 

“ Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York.” 

A Work  complete  with  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of 

Life  in  the  Great  Metropolis, 

Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of 
both  the  Bkigut  aud  the  Shady  Side  of  New  Yokk 
Life.  No  book  since  the  days  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin" 
ever  sold  ro  rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  80  in  1 da  v,  another 
sold  and  delivei  cd  227  in  15  days,  another  304’in  7 days. 
1 You  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  and 

I k lost ; how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined ; how  “ Coun- 

I I trymen"  nre  swindled  ; how  Ministers  and  Mer- 
chants are  blackmailed : how  Dance  Halls  and 

Concert  Saloons  are  managed  ? how  Gambling  Houses 
and  Lotteries  are  conducted ; how  Stock  Companies 


’ou  about  the  mysteries  ot  New  York,  and  contains 
•iographical  sketches  of  its  noted  millionaires,  mer- 
chants, etc.  A large  Octavo  Volume,  720  Pages,  Finely 
Illustrated.  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  32- 
pnge  circular  and  a $5  00  greenback  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. For  full  particulars  and  terms  address  the 
sole  publishers,  J.  B.  BURR  & CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Revolt  in  the  Interior. 

When  the  stomach  is  rebellious,  the  liver  contuma- 
cious, the  bowels  disordered,  the  brain  confused,  aud 
the  nerves  in  a tumult,  call  in  the  aid  of 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

if  you  would  restore  quiet,  regularity,  and  harmony  to 
the  action  of  these  important  organs.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  complaints  to  which  the  human  family 
are  subject  originate  in  indigestion.  For  this  dis- 
tressing malady,  and  parent  of  innumerable  ailments 
as  distressing  as  itself,  the  BITTERS  arc  the  only 
article  proved  by  experience  to  be  a universal  and 
unfailiug  remedy.  But  although  it  was  as  a remedy 
for  dyspepsia  and  biliousness  that  they  first  obtained 
prestige  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  now  well  understood, 
both  by  the  public  aud  the  medical  profession,  that 
their  curative  properties  take  a far  wider  range.  Tn 
nervous  complaints,  spasmodic  affections,  fever  and 
ague,  and  every  variety  of  general  and  local  debility, 
their  effect  is  most  salutary ; and  ns  a means  of  pre- 
paring the  system  to  resist  damp,  cold,  poisonous  ele- 
ments in  the  water  or  the  air,  privation,  exposure, 
&c.,  no  medicinal  agent  at  present  known  can  be 
justly  compared  with  this  powerful  yet  harmless 
tonic.  The  feeble  and  sensitive,  who  can  ill  withstand 
the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  will  find  the 
BITTERS  exactly  the  article  they  need  to  fortify  aud 
sustain  them. 


df»  1 O PER  DAY'.  Expenses  paid.  Business 
^ J-  S.  Hayes,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

Boston  Dollar  Store! 

The  immense  success  attending  our 

past  business  has  induced  us  to  make  great 
preparations  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Trade. 

Our  checks  and  exchange  lists  contain  nearly  every 
article  desired  for  family  use,  such  as  Dij  aud’  Fancy 
Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Jewelry  and  Plated  Ware, 
Cutlery,  &c.,  &c. 

Presents  worth  from  $3  to  $100  sent  free  to  Agents. 
Make  your  orders  as  large  as  possible,  and  send 
your  money  by  postal  order  or  registered  letter. 

We  are  agents  for  over  one  hundred  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactories. 

Onr  goods  are  new,  and  sold  at  manufacturers’ 
prices  at  $1  for  each  article.  Descriptive  checks  $10 
per  hundred,  or  ten  for  $1.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Circulars  sent  free.  CUSHMAN  & CO., 
10  Arch  St.,  Boston. 


1 AO  Procures,  postpaid,  Atwater’s  Patent 
x « Press,  with  Book,  Ac.,  for  Copying  Let- 

ters instantly  and  perfectly.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DUNHAM  &.  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIAHO-FORTES. 

WAREROOMS, 

No.  831  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


KEY-TAG  and  STENCIL  TOOI.8  and  STOCK,  at 
the  Baltimore  Stencil  Works,  Baltimore.  Send 
for  Circulars.  STEEL-LETTER  CUTTERS  wanted. 


NORTON  & CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS -Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  ou  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Hotel— No.  6 Rce  Scribe. 


Original  from 


t CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


DflUTOTTSCC? 

37 PARK  ROW,  N.Y. 


CHROME 

IRON 


D-DH  JQNGH'S 

UghtBrownCo^UverOIl 


prince  a cos. 

■ \ ORGANS 
AND  MELODEO0S, 

43, 000,nowmusc\ 
BUFFALO. N Y-  CBIClAGO,  ILL 


Musical  Boxes 
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THE  AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILER. 

JOHN  REIST,  Pat.  Nov.  29,  18C4.  Decided  by  the 
Patent  Office  to  be  the  original  and  first  Self-Acting 
Portable  Wash-Boiler  ever  made. 


FIRST  GUN  for  the  HOLIDAYS, 

ESTABLISHED  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  in  1362, 


REDFIELD 

& RICE 


No.  4 MAIDEN  LANE, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADES  OF 


UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE,  Nov.  3, 1868, 

Sib,— “You  are  hereby  informed  that  in  the  case  of 
interference  between  your  claims  and  those  of  Edward 
F.  Woodward  for  a reissue  of  Patent  for  a Wash-Ket- 
tle * * * * the  question  of  priority  of  invention  has 
been  decided  in  your  favor.  * * * * 

(Signed)  “L.  DEANE,  Examiner. 

“ To  John  Reist." 

For  sale  by  the  Automatic  Clothes  Washer  and  Boil- 
er Co.,  No.  19  Conrtlandt  St.,  New  York.  Dealers  sup- 
plied with  Royalty  Stamps.  Send  for  Circular. 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $10 ; or  Improve- 
ment to  fit  any  Boiler,  $6  (send  inside  pattern  and 
aze) ; or  same  in  Sections,  with  Royalty  Stamp,  $4. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D. 

All  aTe  cautioned  against  buying  Self-Acting  Porta- 
ble Wash-Boilers  not  Bearing  our  trade-mark  stamp. 


We  make  our  own  goods,  deposit  the  silver  accurate- 
ly by  weight,  and  warrant  each  article  by  our  trade- 
mark on  the  base,  and  by  written  guarantee,  if  pre- 
ferred.  They  are  equal  to  the  finest  grades  of  English 
and  French  wares,  are  artistic  in  design,  and  elegant- 
ly ornamented. 


STEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  and  Dis- 
solving-View Apparatus,  with  the  improved  Cal- 
cium Light,  and  several  thousand  artistically-colored 
Photographic  Views  on  Glass,  illustrating  Art,  Science, 
History,  Travels,  <fcc.,  &c.  Priced  and  illustrated  Cat- 
alogue free  on  application.  T.  H.  McALLISTER, 
Optician,  No.  49  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


PEARL,  IVORY,  a 
variety,  plated  and  u 
No.  4 


id  RUBBER  CUTLERY  in  great 
iplated,  in  quantities  as  required. 
HAIDEN  LANE,  New  York. 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR'S. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Boys’  and  Youths’  Snite  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Cardigan  J ackets  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments.  S 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  ou  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  124  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.Y. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


FIFTH  AVENUE  CLUB:— "THE  SLEEPER  AWAKENED.’’ 

Old  Gentleman  ( disturbed  in  his  nap,  after  dimer  at  the  Club).  “Eh?  Well?  What’s  the 
matter  ? What  do  you  want  ?” 

Servant.  “Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  wished  me  to  mention  that  you  was 
snoring,  sir.” 


Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents. 

FINE  * SILVER  - PLATED  WARE. 

Tea-Sets,  Coffee-Urns,  Ice-Pitchers,  Castors,  Staple 
and  Fancy  Articles  in  great  variety, 

At  less  than  Broadway  prices. 

LUCIUS  HART  MANUFACTUR’D  CO., 

4 & 6 Burling  Slip,  Foot  of  John  St. 

The  Oldest  Plated-Ware  House  in  New  York. 


who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

teF-  A handsome  Bound  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  The  Scientific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus- 
trated Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  ana  Me- 
chanics, published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.  Specimens  gratis.  Address 
MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Sterling  Silver  Ware, 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  PIANOS 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks : 

Trade-Mark  [jjj]  Trade-Mark 

Silver.  Electro-Plate. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  every  w here. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  & 336  West  36th  St.,  N.Y. 


COLD-INE 


FOR  COLDS. 


Anew  illustrated  catalogue  and 

PRICE-LIST  is  issued  this  month  (Novem- 
ber) by  THE  MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO. 
containing  announcements  of  NEW  STYLES  OF 
ORGANS,  NEW  INVENTIONS,  and  REDUCED 
PRICES.  Four  Octave  Organs,  $50.  Five  Oc- 
tave Double -Reed  Organs,  Five  Stops,  Carved 
and  Paneled  Case,  $125.  Other  styles  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  Catalogues  Free.  Ware- 
rooms,  596  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sold  by  Druggists.— Rushton,  10  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


ALUMINUM 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 

1000  of  the  best  Songs,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Waltzes, 
Quadrilles,  Dances,  Cotillions,  with  calls  and  figures 
for  dancing  written  out  in  full,  arranged  for  the 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  FIFE,  CLARIONET,  &c. 

Price,  $1  26.  Mailed. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  1126  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  26th  St  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


BRONZE  WARE  FROM  PARIS.  As  handsome  as 
gold,  durable  as  silver,  and  cheaper  than  good  plate. 

Browne  & Spaulding, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York, 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

UNION  ADAMS, 

No.  G37  Broadway. 


MARVIN  6c  CO.’s 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

ET  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady’s  Magazine 
l and  a first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once 
■ a sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY’S  FRIEND,  and 
THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
d see  the  nnequaled  inducements  offered.  Sample 
lies  of  both  are  sent  gratis.  Address  DEACON  & 
CTERSON,  No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  GUNS. 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING  - TACKLEL 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  &c.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pape’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guns.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS ; EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.'s  front-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers ; Colt’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  other  celebrated  Anns  and  Sporting 
Goode.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  maiC 
285  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


SAFES 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

265  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MAGNIFICENT 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 


gEND  $1  00  for  12  NEW  PICTURES 

for  the  ZOETROPE,  and  a stamp  for  complete  cat- 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


id  a stamp  for  complete  cat- 
alogue, to  Milton  Bradley  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VAN  DERLIP  & TAYLOR, 

* No.  96  Bowery,  and  No.  939  Broadway,  cor.  22d  St. 

HOSIERY  and 
MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  IN  CITY. 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER. 


$2  WONDER. 

INDUSTRY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Only  Two  Dollars. 

Simple,  practical,  durable.  Makes  the  Elastic  Chain 
Stitch,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing.  Any 
child  can  operate  it.  An  Elegant  Holiday  Gift.  Tes- 
timonials received  daily.  Sent  in  perfect  running  order 
on  receipt  of  price,  two  dollars.  Address  INDUSTRY 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Manchester,  N.  H 


TJ napproachaLle  for  their 
IMMENSE  POWER  OF  TONE,  GREAT  SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness  throughout  the  entire  Scale,  Easy  Action, 
Workmanship,  and  Durability,  and  pronounced 
Unequaled  by  all  the 

Famed  Artists  of  this  Country  and  Euroi>e. 
Every  Instrument  Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

650  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


ARION  PIANO-FORTE. 

PATENTED.  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  awarded  over 
all,  even  those  exhibited  at  the  renowned  World's  Ex- 
position. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-List, 
Ac.  Manufactory  and  Warerooms  of 

MANNER  & CO.,  1ST  & 1S9  Bowery. 


Agents  wanted  to  sen  the  endless 

MATCH  the  Best  Patented  Article  in  the 
market.  Send  60  cents  for  Sample.  Address 
John  R.  Surbrug,  Tobacconist,  161  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDBEN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  nnequaled  and  pe- 
culiar nntritive  and  restorative  properties ; hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  of  adults  and  children. 
It  revives  the  natnral  appetite ; improves,  reanimates, 
aud  regulates  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; and  entirely  restores  health  and  strength  to  the 
most  feeble  and  deteriorated  constitutions. 


J.  BAUER  8c  CO., 

General  Agents  and  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and 
Musical  Merchandize. 


KALDENBERG  & SON. 

Ilf  A Prize  received  at  the  Paris 
JM  Exposition,  1S6T. 

Meerschaum  Pipes,  Holders,  and 
Ambers,  with  Portraits,  Monograms, 
&c.,  made  to  order. 

N.  B.  — Repairing  done  in  all  its  branches.  We 
manufacture,  and  sell  wholesale  and  retail. 

Stores  : 6 John  St.  (up  stairs) ; 23  Wall  St.  (opp. 
U.  S.  Treasury) ; and  73  Nassau  St.  6724  P.  O.  Box. 
SEND  FOR  DRAWINGS  and  PRICE-LISTS. 


TRADE  MARK.  Dr.  De  JONGH’S  GENUINE 
OIL  ia  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
CqX  STATES  m Imperial  Half-Pint 
AS>  Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 

AST  I \ Patent  Trade-Mark  Capsule, 

\fz  ^1  color  blue  opaque,  white  top, 

I stamped  with  a blue  fish  on  a red 

L*  I I V shield,  and  the  label,  under  the 

\V\  k J JTv  wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 

\&\  V-  .07  THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz.: 
MO-  j those  of  Dr.  De  Jongh  ; of 

Ansar,  Harford  & Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Greey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAE,  HABF0ED  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GBEEY  & CO.,  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.60  per  Bottle. 

A Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 


MAGNIFICENT  PRESENTS 

For  WEDDINGS  and  the  HOLIDAYS. 


IDDFR’S  PASTILLES— A Sure  Relief  for 
. Astiima.  STOWELL  & CO.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


Patent  PANTALOON  DRAWERS. 


Playing  from  1 to  72  tunes,  costing  from  $5  to  $2000. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers,  No.  21  Maiden 
Lane,  Up-stairs,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


KITCHEN  CHFIHISTRY !-Science among 
the  Dinner  Pots  ! Any  housemaid  can  make  Soap 
with  GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.’e  PURE 

White  Rock  Potash 

As  well  as  the  greatest  Soap-maker;  and  the  very 
best  White  Hard  Soap.  One  Can  makes  Fifteen  lbs. 
Soap,  at  a cost  of  not  over  Two  Cents  a pound. 

Office,  136  & 138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


TRADE-MARK : -J  Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


A YEAR  and  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
fi)-UUU  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex- 
tra inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mnss.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WOODWARD’S 
Country  Ho 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i i Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


These  Drawers  are  “ fashioned,”  and  in  their  grace- 
ful outlines  conform  to  the  figure  and  give  the  greatest 
possible  ease  and  comfort  to  the  wearer.  Made  in  ma- 
terials suitable  for  all  climates.  FISK,  CLARK,  & 
FLAGG,  Patentees  and  M’f’rs,  88  White  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mettam’s  Galvano-Eler.tro  Metallic  Insoles  Belts  A Arm- 
lets  cure  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and  nervous  diseases. 
Send  for  Circular.  L.  Brooks  & Sons,  434  Broadway. 


iij,  ratentees  ana  jyrrrs, 

Original  from 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


il  lu: 

M 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
£4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1868. 


ill  the  Year  lsiS,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  tht  District  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  Soul  he  a:  I r-t'v  • N.-w  ’l  - -vf: . 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Com 


p . THE _^I|IPPING-POST  AND  PILLORY  AT  NEW  CASTLE,  DELAWARE.— Sketched  by  Earl  Shinn.— [See  PA<j 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  December  12,  1868. 


OUR  BRITISH  CLAIMS. 

MU.  EEYERDY  JOHNSON’S ' speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  is  one  thing ; 
the  “authentic  version”  is  another.  The  re- 
port published  the  next  morning  unquestiona- 
bly gives  the  speech  as  delivered;  the  “au- 
thentic version”  may  give  what  was  meant  to 
be  delivered.  That  Mr.  Joiinsok  said  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  said  is  evident,  and  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  remarked  that  the  speech  of  the 
American  Minister  “ has  prevented  the  necessi- 
ty of  my  imparting  to  you  any  Cabinet  secrets,” 
there  was  a sneer  which  must  have  sharply 
stung  Mr.  Johnson,  if  he  understood  it.  In 
any  case  that  gentleman  is  preparing  for  himself 
peculiar  discomfort  if  the  utmost  expectations 
of  both  nations  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  diplomacy  which  Mr.  Johnson  so  loudly 
celebrates  ; and  he  will  probably  find  that  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  excite  the  applause  of  live- 
ly gentlemen  by  a speech  after  dinner  than  to 
satisfy  two  nations  that  seriously  differ  upon 
points  of  interest  and  pride. 

The  case  of  the  Alabama  is  not  a complicated 
case.  It  has  been  curiously  mismanaged,  and 
wholly  irrelevant  issues  have  been  thrust  into 
it.  Thus  the  point  which  was  understood  to 
be  strongly  pressed  by  Mr.  Seward,  that  Great 
Britain  must  begin  by  apologizing  for  recogniz- 
ing the  belligerency  of  the  rebel  States,  should 
not  have  been  made  a part  of  the  negotiation. 
The  recognition  was  an  unfriendly  act,  but  it 
was  an  act  of  sovereign  power,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  but  war  or  an  adjustment  of  the 
general  ag.eement  called  international  law.  Ev- 
ery nation  interprets  that  law  or  custom  at  its 
own  pleasure,  and,  of  course,  at  its  own  risk. 
For  an  unfriendly  act  we  might  have  peremp- 
torily called  Great  Britain  to  account,  or  have 
invited  a Congress,  but  we  can  not  expect  her 
to  apologize  for  her  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Moreover,  her  action  recoils  terribly  upon  her- 
self. Her  conduct  proclaimed  the  principle 
that  maritime  rights  may  be  conceded  to  a bel- 
ligerent without  a port.  That  is  merely  a cer- 
tificate of  piracy,  as  it  proved  in  our  case ; and 
whenever  England  goes  to  war  the  principle  of 
her  conduct  toward  us  will  annihilate  her  com- 
merce. She  sees  this  as  well  as  we,  and  there- 
fore, when  the  British  Government  agrees  to 
treat  upon  the  subject  of  the  claims,  it  virtual- 
ly confesses  the  impolicy  of  its  conduct.  That 
Government  is  more  interested  than  we  to  re- 
nounce its  own  precedent,  and  the  matter  may 
be  left  where  it  is,  since  it  docs  not  involve  in 
uny  degree  the  question  of  our  claims  for  loss- 
es by  the  Alabama  and  other  privateers,  and 
merely  raises  a point  of  national  dignity  and 
honor  that  no  government  would  surrender 
upon  demand. 

Our  claims  have  a very  simple  and  conclusive 
justification.  The  Queen’s  proclamation  of 
neutrality  forbade  all  British  subjects  to  aid 
either  belligerent,  Mr.  Laird,  in  contempt  of 
the  Queen’s  order,  built  a vessel  for  the  rebels, 
to  which  the  United  States  Consul  and  Minister 
called  the  attention  of  the  British  Government. 
The  Ministers  were  very  reluctantly  convinced 
that  they  ought  to  interfere,  and  after  most  un- 
friendly delays  they  sent,  an  order  to  forbid  the 
ship  to  go  to  sea.  The  order  arrived  two  hours 
late,  and  the  ship  was  gone.  After  leaving 
Liverpool  she  was  provisioned  and  manned  from 
the  British  territory.  She  put  out  to  sea  and 
ravaged  American  commerce.  Having  no  port 
to  enter  she  burned  her  prizes,  and  after  the 
British  Government  by  forbidding  her  to  go  to 
sea  had  acknowledged  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
arrest  her,  the  Alabama  was  received  at  British 
ports,  ana  was  there  refitted  and  supplied. 
Thus  she  was  built  and  equipped  upon  British 
territory,  and  was  enabled  to  continue  her  de- 
struction of  our  commerce  by  British  assistance. 
There  could  be  no  plainer  case ; and  if,  waiv- 
ing the  deinana  that  the  impropriety  of  ac- 
knowledging belligerent  rights  should  be  con- 
ceded, our  Government  had  presented  its  au- 
thenticated demand  of  damages  upon  a record 
which  the  British  Government  could  not  deny, 
the  settlement  of  the  question  would  already 
have  been  much  furthei  advanced  than  it  is 
now  likely  to  be  for  many  years. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  basis  of 
the  arrangement  is  to  be  a mixed  commission 
sitting  in  Washington  and,  perhaps,  alternate- 
ly in  London  to  hear  claims  and  settle  them. 
If  counter  claims  are  also  to  he  heard,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Commission  will  bo  endless.  The 
Alabama  captured  twenty-eight  ships,  twenty- 
two  barks,  five  brigs,  six  schooners,  the  steamer 
Arid,  and  the  United  States  gun-boat  Uatleras. 
The  Shenandoah  captured  thirty-eight  vessels, 
mostly  ships  and  barks.  The  Florida  took 
thirty-six;  the  Sumter  twenty- seven.  There 
were  probably  three  hundred  craft  of  various 
kinds  captured  by  the  rebel  privateers,  and  the 
consequent  work  of  the  Commission  may  be 
imagined.  Of  course,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, no  better  plan  of  adjustment  is  to 
bo  expected.  But  Great  Britain  and  every 
great  power  will  have  learned  a useful  lesson 
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from  the  consequences  of  the  foolish  and  un- 
friendly precipitancy  of  a Government  which 
committed  itself  against  us  before  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  known  to  be  in  England 
had  arrived  in  London. 


THE  VOTING  IN  GEORGIA. 

Last  week  we  stated  the  facts  of  the  election 
in  Louisiana,  showing  how  complete  was  the 
terrorism  over  loyal  voters  in  that  State.  The 
majority  for  Mr.  Seymour  was  obtained  by  pre- 
venting the  opposition  vote.  This  was  the  plan 
of  James  M.  Mason  when  the  vote  upon  seces- 
sion was  to  be  taken  in  Virginia.  “ Take  care,  ” 
said  that  worthy  Democrat  and  rebel  chief, 
“ that  any  body  votes  against  secession  at  his 
peril.”  The  same  Democratic  method  was  fol- 
lowed in  Louisiana.  Colonel  Keeler,  who  is 
a staff-officer  of  General  Rocsseac,  recently  ar- 
rived in  Washington  and  stated  that  the  Repub- 
licans did  not  generally  vote  because  they  were 
advised  by  their  leaders  not  to  attempt  to  do  so 
for  fear  of  a massacre  ; and  the  Colonel  frankly 
confesses  that  General  Rousseau  concurred  in 
this  view,  and  was  conscious  that  he  had  not 
force  enough  to  preserve  the  peace  at  the  polls. 
By  whom  was  that  peace  threatened  ? By  those 
who,  out  of  a registration  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  cast  less 
than  three  hundred  votes,  or  by  those  who  cast 
nearly  thirty  thousand  ? The  party  of  violence 
and  disorder  and  rebellion  in  this  country  is  not 
the  party  that  has  elected  General  Grant  Pres- 
ident. 

This  week  we  have  the  report  from  Georgia. 
There  are  200,918  registered  voters  in  the  State. 
Last  April  there  were  159,883  votes  cast  for 
Governor,  of  which  the  Republican  candidate, 
Bullock,  received  7171  majority.  The  num- 
ber of  white  voters  disqualified  in  April  who 
voted  in  November  is  estimated  at  from  10,000 
to  20,000.  In  November  there  were  159,414 
votes  cast,  and  Seymour’s  majority  was  4(5, 242. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  vote  for  Grant  was  in 
the  sections  where  there  was  military  protec- 
tion. A careful  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that 
a section  of  eleven  counties,  containing  7823 
registered  votes,  with  a white  majority  of  only 
705,  polled  4891  votes  for  Governor  in  April, 
and  41 16  for  President  in  November.  The  ma- 
jority for  the  Democratic  Governor  was  919 ; 
that  for  President  4116,  the  whole  of  the  vote 
polled  in  November.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
in  eleven  counties,  with  3559  colored  voters  and 
with  a vote  only  775  less  than  in  April,  not  one 
man,  white  or  colored,  voted  for  General  Grant? 
Is  it  more  likely  that  all  who  voted  for  the  Re- 
publican Governor  in  the  spring  have  changed 
their  minds,  or  that  their  votes  were  changed 
after  they  were  cast  ? 

In  another  section  of  eleven  counties,  which 
contains  10,727  registered  voters  and  853  col- 
ored majority,  there  were  8118  votes  polled  in 
April,  and  in  November  5584,  being  2534  less 
than  in  April,  and  of  these  votes  there  were  but 
87  for  Grant.  One  of  these  counties  gave 
Bullock,  the  Republican  Governor,  1222  votes 
in  April  and  Grant  1 vote  in  November.  In  the 
twenty-two  counties  of  these  two  sections  which 
gave  Bullock  nearly  3000 votes  Grant  received 
87.  A similar  investigation  shows  that  in  forty- 
four  counties,  including  the  two  sections  already 
named,  the  whole  registration  was  43,105,  and 
the  colored  majority  1615.  In  April  there  were 
30,750  votes  polled,  and  in  November  only  23,- 
506.  The  Democratic  Gordon’s  majority  was 
only  2196  in  April,  and  in  November,  with  7244 
less  votes,  Seymour’s  majority  is  20,188,  while 
Grant  received  in  the  forty-four  counties  only 
1659  votes.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Camilla 
riots.  But  when  we  reach  the  sections  where 
there  were  more  white  Republicans  we  find  that 
they  voted  themselves  and  gave  moral  support 
to  the  colored  Republicans.  The  survey  shows 
conclusively  that  the  colored  vote  was  largely 
changed  iu  the  boxes  or  coerced ; and  we  trust 
that  neither  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  nor  of 
Louisiana  will  be  received  without  the  most 
searching  investigation.  General  Rousseau’s 
statement,  by  his  staff-officer,  of  his  inability 
with  the  force  at  his  command  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  polls,  and  his  acknowledgment 
that  he  approved  the  action  of  the  Republican 
party  in  threatened  places  in  yielding  to  the 
terror  and  declining  to  vote,  should  be  con- 
clusive testimony  that  the  reported  vote  of 
Louisiana  is  not  the  will  of  the  lawful  voters. 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  as  these  we  hope 
the  quieter  and  well-disposed  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  understand  -why  there  is  such 
doubt  in  the  feeling  of  the  loyal  States  as  to  the 
condition  at  the  South.  It  is  not  because  it  is 
supposed  there  are  no  peaceful  and  orderly  per- 
sons there  who  deprecate  the  constant  confusion 
which  prevails,  but  because  a region  must  be 
judged  by  those  who  control  it,  and  the  con- 
trolling public  sentiment  of  the  Southern  States 
is  represented  by  such  persons  as  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, who  recommends  coercing  political  oppo- 
nents by  starvation,  and  whose  political  friends 
are  able  to  establish  such  terrorism  as  has  been 
seen  in  Louisiana,  or  to  nullify  votes  as  seen  in 
Georgia. 

It  would  be  extremely  foolish  to  bo  blind  to 
such  a situation,  or  amiably  to  assume  that  ev- 
ery thing  will  be  serene  because  there  are  good 
people  who  wish  that  serenity  should  prevail. 


If  it  be  evident  that  order  and  fair  play  in  the 
Southern  States  will  not  be  secured  if  the  na- 
tional supervision  is  wholly  removed,  the  duty 
of  the  Government  is  plain.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  the  States  will  not  protect  the  rights 
of  all  their  citizens,  and  that  they  can  not  wise- 
ly be  left  to  the  remedy  of  the  courts  and  the 
local  authorities.  But  it  would  he  more  than 
unfortunate — it  would  be  criminal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  abandon  its 
citizens  in  any  State  where  such  is  the  situa- 
tion. What  is  called  peace  might  have  been 
had  at  any  time  by  allowing  the  Wade  Hamp- 
tons to  have  the  exclusive  control  of  affairs. 
But  the  quiet  that  reigns  at  Warsaw  is  not  the 
peace  which  this  country  intends  to  have. 


HATRED  AND  CONCILIATION. 

The  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaks  of  the 
“ fanatical  hostility  toward  the  South"  which  is 
shown  by  some  prominent  politicians  in  this 
country.  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton  and  oth- 
er gentlemen  who  were  in  favor  of  allowing  the 
rebellion  to  destroy  the  Union  were  also  very 
loud  during  the  late  canvass  in  demanding  a 
fraternal  feeling  for  “ the  South ;”  and  we  find 
in  the  St.  Louis  Times  a vehement  charge  of 
criminality  directed  against  this  paper  and  its 
proprietors,  as  attempting  to  “convert  the  South 
into  a terrestrial  hell,”  and  “ministering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  ignorance.  ” This  is  very  fool- 
ish talk  for  sensible  persons.  We  have  waged 
constant  and  unsparing  war  upon  those  political 
and  social  principles  which  have  plunged  this 
country  into  the  extremest  suffering  and  peril. 
We  have  never  underrated  their  dangerous  pow- 
er and  inflexible  purpose,  nor  have  we  ever 
doubted  the  ingenuity  and  the  persistence  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  those  principles.  By 
every  means  at  our  command  we  have  sought 
to  expose  the  real  situation,  and  to  incite  an 
opposition  as  profound  and  steady  as  the  de- 
termination of  those  who  seem  to  us  hostile  to 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  very  little  respect  for  what  is 
called  a policy  of  “conciliation,”  because  we 
have  been  conscious  that  we  cherished  no  vin- 
dictive feeling,  and  that  “ conciliation”  is  mere- 
ly a mask  of  surrender.  The  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention was  a movement  of  “ conciliation,”  and 
we  did  not  doubt  from  the  first  that  it  would  be 
what  it  proved  to  be,  an  attempt  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  actual  situation,  so  that 
the  country  would  be  cheated  of  the  real  result 
of  the  war.  The  whole  Johnson  policy  was 
“ conciliation,”  and  it  meant  precisely  the  same 
thing.  The  demand  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention led  by  ex-rebels,  for  peace  and  good- 
will, was  the  same  attempt  renewed.  “Con- 
ciliation” is  a word  which  means  politically  at 
this  time  declining  to  insist  upon  what  was 
fairly  won  in  the  war.  We  are  opposed  to  any 
such  policy.  The  great  cause  of  the  war,  as  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson  confessed  in  London,  was 
Slavery.  The  friends  of  Slavery  lost,  and  we 
are  for  holding  them  to  their  loss.  Now  the 
loss  of  Slavery  is  not  merely  the  technical  eman- 
cipation of  slaves ; it  is  the  readjustment,  upon 
the  republican  principle,  of  the  States  in  which 
Slavery  existed.  It  is  the  removal  of  every 
thing  based  upon  Slavery,  except  the  social 
feeling  which  no  law,  which  only  time  and  rea- 
son, can  remove.  “Conciliation”  which  con- 
sists in  leaving  to  the  mercy  of  the  masters  the 
slaves  whom  the  defeat  of  the  masters  freed  is 
inconceivable  nonsense.  Yet  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  “fraternity,”  and  the  other  smooth 
Vvords  used  by  the  conservatism  that  palliated 
rebellion,  and  opposition  to  so  stupid  and  sui- 
cidal a policy  is  “ fanatical  hostility”  toward  the 
South. 

The  St.  Louis  Times  undertakes  to  assert  the 
mildness  of  slavery  before  the  war.  In  doing 
so  it  merely  imitates  the  folly  of  General  Lee 
in  saying  that  there  is  no  ill  feeling  between 
the  late  slaves  and  the  late  masters.  The 
black  codes  of  the  Johnson  regime  and  the 
treatment  of  the  colored  voters  during  the  late 
campaign,  the  massacres  of  New  Orleans,  of 
Memphis,  of  Camilla,  and  elsewhere,  are  the 
answer  to  that  statement,  even  if  history  were 
destitute  of  instruction  upon  the  point.  But 
what  we  declare  is,  that  the  establishment  of 
peace  upon  equal  rights  at  the  South  is  the 
policy  of  mere  common-sense,  and  that  those 
who  support  it  are  wholly  free  from  any  kind 
of  hostile  feeling  and  from  any  wish  to  subject 
whites  to  blacks  as  a punishment  or  as  a dis- 
grace. There  is  not  a Southern  man  who 
does  not  know  that  he  and  all  his  neighbors 
have  been  treated  with  a forbearance  totally 
unprecedented  in  history — a forbearance  which, 
had  the  result  been  reversed,  he  and  his  friends 
would  have  disdained.  The  feeling  of  J effer- 
son  Davis,  for  instance,  toward  the  Union  and 
its  loyal  citizens  expressed  in  his  Atlanta  and 
other  Georgia  speeches  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
bellion ; the  ferocity  of  men  like  Toomus  and 
the  other  Democratic  leaders  at  the  South  dur- 
ing the  late  canvass,  has  no  counterpart  what- 
ever among  loyal  men  any  where.  Indeed,  it 
it  was  very  slowly  and  almost  reluctantly  that 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  war  without  the  least  help 
from  the  defeated  party,  notwithstanding  its 
loud  protestation  of  acquiescence.  And  there 
is  no  fear  that  “ hatred”  will  inspire  any  other 
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policy  that  they  may  adopt.  Yet  we  trust  that 
our  friends  are  prepared,  as  we  are,  to  hear  ev- 
ery measure  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
justice  and  equal  rights  in  the  disturbed  States 
denounced  as  intended  “to  convert  the  South 
into  a terrestrial  hell.” 


INDEPENDENT  JOURNALISM. 

The  New  York  Times  promptly  denies  the 
story  that  Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Weed  were 
to  buy  the  Washington  Intelligencer  and  make 
it  the  “ organ”  of  President  Grant.  The  dar- 
ing and  absurd  violation  of  every  probability  in 
such  a statement  was  truly  admirable.  That 
General  Grant  would  have  an  “ organ”  was  a 
laughable  conceit;  and  thatMr.TnuRLOwWEED 
would  be  its  resident  editor  in  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  its  corresponding  editor  in  New 
York,  was  a suggestion  of  pure  comedy.  In- 
deed, as  the  Chicago  Tribune , in  a late  admir- 
able article,  very  truly  asserts,  “organs”  are 
played  out.  Independent  journalism  is  becom- 
ing a power  which  it  never  was  before;  for, 
hitherto,  independent  journals  have  been  with- 
out principle  or  purpose  except  of  the  most  self- 
ish kind,  or  they  have  been  merely  masked  bat- 
teries. The  consideration  of  great  public  ques- 
tions upon  grounds  of  the  highest  expediency, 
and  with  experience,  sagacity,  and  ample  infor- 
mation, has  certainly  not  been  universal  among 
our  newspapers  hitherto;  while  the  treatment 
of  General  Grant  by  the  World , during  the  late 
canvass,  shows  the  pitiable  means  to  which  a 
merely  partisan  journal,  however  able,  will  re- 
sort. 

But  independence  of  political  action  and  ex- 
pression, whether  in  a newspaper  or  elsewhere, 
does  not  imply  indifference  to  parties.  Politic- 
al results  in  a free  country  will  be  attained  only 
by  great  parties,  and  the  sympathy  of  every  in- 
telligent man  will  be  given  to  that  party  which 
seems  to  him  to  promise  most  for  the  public 
progress  and  welfare.  Yet  parties  need  criti- 
cism and  restraint  as  much  as  individuals,  and 
every  honorable  party-man  will  gladly  welcome 
both.  This  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  excel- 
lence of  The  Nation — a paper  of  which  we  have 
spoken  more  than  once.  Certain  circumstances 
at  its  beginning  added  to  the  peculiar  independ- 
ence of  its  management  have,  however,  exposed 
it  to  the  decided  hostility  of  many  strong  Radi- 
cals who  can  not  forgive  its  satire  upon  what  it 
considers  radical  unreason  and  extravagance. 
This  hostility  has  lately  led  to  a correspondence 
which  has  excited  a good  deal  of  attention,  as 
the  editor  was  charged  with  accepting  an  in- 
crease of  capital  with  the  understanding  that 
lie  paper  was  to  be  in  some  sense  an  organ, 
and  then  violating  the  understanding ; and  Gen- 
eral Butler  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
Nation  opposed  his  election  because  he  opposed 
rhe  increase  of  capital  from  the  source  suggested. 

We  regret  the  misunderstanding  of  the  facts, 
because  it  occasions  bitter  feeling  between  those 
who  are  really  working  to  the  same  end.  But 
the  editor  of  the  Nation , as  we  knew  at  the  time, 
assumed  control  of  the  paper  upon  the  express 
condition  that  it  was  not  to  be  an  organ  of  any 
kind ; and  those  of  its  projectors  who  had  earn- 
estly desired  that  it  should  be,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, acquiesced.  When  the  paper  was  is- 
sued it  was  announced  that  it  would  not  be  ‘ the 
organ  of  any  party,  sect,  or  body,”  and  it  has 
faithfully  observed  that  promise,  while  it  has 
been  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  of  the  liberal 
canse  that  the  World  has  called  it  the  ablest 
Republican  journal.  Of  course  if  it  had  been 
started  as  an  organ,  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to 
expose  its  failure  to  do  its  prescribed  duty. 
But,  as  we  think,  very  fortunately  it  was  not. 
Indeed  no  accomplished  and  able  man,  who  pro- 
poses to  devote  himself  to  journalism,  will  bind 
himself  to  grind  an  organ  if  he  can  make  an 
honorable  livelihood  otherwise;  and  while,  as 
we  said,  parties  must  do  the  political  work  of 
the  country,  if  they  would  do  it  wisely,  they 
must  produce  and  encourage  their  own  critics. 


THE  “SCUM”  OF  THE  CITY 

A demagogue  is  a man  who  deliberately 
panders  to  the  passion  and  ignorance  of  a 
crowd  for  a political  purpose.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
the  Governor-elect,  in  a late  speech  at  Tam- 
many Hall,  alludes  to  something  which  had 
been  said  in  the  Tribune  about  “the  scum  of 
the  city. " Those  words  have  a very  intelligible 
meaning.  There  is  no  intelligent  man,  we  sup- 
pose, who  does  not  understand  them.  But  this 
is  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  for  Mr. 
Hoffman  : “ Go  to  the  work-shops  where  the 
people  work  from  early  mom  to  late  in  the  da)% 
and  when  the  sun  is  setting  wash  in  cold  water 
from  their  hands  and  faces  the  honorable  stains 
of  labor,  and  then  repair  to  their  homes,  and 
very  many  of  them  to  evening  schools  to  fit 
themselves  better  for  their  cb  ties  as  citizens 
and  men.  Go  with  me  there,  and  you  will  find 
the  scum  of  New  York,  as  they  are  called.” 

This  is  rather  pitiful  for  the  new  Governor. 
Mr.  Hoffman  knows  just  as  well  as  we  do  that 
these  are  not  the  persons  who  were  called  the 
scum  of  New  York.  He  knows  that  the  class 
described  by  that  term  are  such  persons  as 
Larkin  and  Campbell  and  O’Baldwin  and 
their  associates : men  who  do  not  wash  their 
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hands  of  the  stains  of  honest  Jabor  and  go  to 
evening-schools,  hut  who  stagger  in  a frenzy  of 
drink  into  saloons  end  grog-shops ; who  col- 
onize and  repeat  and  bully  at  the  polls;  who 
are  midnight  brawlers  and  July  rioters;  and 
who  murder  or  are  murdered  in  drunken  rows. 
No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Hoffman,  for 
he  has  been  Recorder,  that  there  is  a criminal 
class  in  the  city,  a worthless  and  dangerous 
class,  and  that  they  are  intended  by  the  words 
“ scnm  of  the  city.”  When,  therefore,  he  de- 
clares that  the  words  are  applied  to  orderly  and 
industrious  and  intelligent  citizens,  he  says  what 
every  body  else  knows  to  be  untrue,  and  what 
every  body  feels  that  he  says  merely  to  excite 
passion  and  prejudice.  A gentleman  who  is  to 
be  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  should 
remember  that  his  words  publicly  uttered  attract 
attention ; and  he  should  therefore  refrain  from 
saying  what  he  knows  will  merely  move  the 
contempt  of  intelligent  men,  or  he  should  beg 
the  newspapers  not  to  report  his  speeches. 


THE  RECENT  SPECULATIONS. 

The  reason  which  some  one  wittily  gave  for 
not  purchasing  Erie,  that  the  Company  printed 
it  faster  than  he  could  purchase  it,  illustrates 
one  of  the  dangers  to  which  speculators  arc  ex- 
posed ; but  there  is,  in  the  mode  of  the  opera- 
tion, a still  more  important  warning.  In  each 
late  instance  of  the  issue  of  this  stock  it  has 
been  preceded  by  large  sales  of  it  by  those  who 
were  let  into  the  secret,  the  purchasers  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  intention,  and  supposing 
that  the  stock  would  be  supplied  to  them  from 
the  quantity  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
After  accepting  large  quantities  the  latter  begin 
to  suspect  that  stock  lias  been  created  for  the 
purpose,  and  when  their  pockets  are  sufficiently 
depleted  the  fact  of  a new  issue  is  made  known, 
to  their  utter  dismay.  It  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
cide that  a sale  founded  on  this  secret  knowl- 
edge, and  not  communicated,  is  a clear  viola- 
tion of  honor  which  the  Stock  Exchange  should 
annul.  The  transaction  not  only  could  not  be 
maintained  in  law,  but  each  purchaser  thus  de- 
ceived would  have  redress  if  the  old  and  estab- 
lished maxims  of  law  have  not  passed  out  of 
the  memory  of  an  elective  Judiciary.  It  may 
be  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  now  the  safer 
place  to  have  a corrective  applied.  If  the  hope 
is  entertained  that  the  Board  can  have  any 
standing  with  the  public,  they  will  not  longer  be 
parties  to  a mode  of  dealing  which  will  neces- 
sarily drive  out  of  the  market  such  outsiders  as 
decline  to  put  their  fortunes  at  hazard  when  the 
dealer  is  allowed  to  fix  the  cards.  We  hear 
from  all  quarters  that  few  orders  to  purchase 
stocks  are  given.  This  dullness  is  due  to  the  dan- 
ger which  recent  transactions  have  developed. 

We  are  not  entitled  to  give  advice  to  hard- 
ened speculators,  and  indulge  in  these  observa- 
tions not  so  much  with  a view  of  correcting  dis- 
graceful habits  ns  to  point  out  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits  the  immense  danger 
that  results  from  dealing  in  stocks.  A code  of 
laws  has  been  adopted  in  Wall  Street  which 
places  the  unwary  at  disadvantage,  and  the  fear 
is  wide-spread  that  the  bench  itself  is  not  wholly 
free  from  these  influences.  In  the  quiet  of  ev- 
ery good  home  a tone  is  perceived  which  fixes 
upon  those  who  engage  in  such  dealings,  and 
still  more  decisively  upon  those  who  are  not 
swift  to  afford  an  adequate  remedy,  the  just 
rebuke  which  these  great  violations  of  honor 
and  law  require. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  for  solid  men 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  when  idle  capital  is 
lying  upon  their  hands,  to  invest  it  temporarily 
in  some  speculative  stock,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  speedily  advance.  Large  fortunes  have 
been  lost  in  the  attempt  either  to  protect  a 
purchase  thus  carelessly  made,  or  by  new  oper- 
ations to  recover  the  first  loss.  The  original 
step  is  justly  regarded  ‘as  tho  “ assertion  of  a 
principle  of  conduct  involving  the  threat  of  its 
repetition.”  In  nothing  is  this  rule  so  con- 
stantly proved  as  in  operations  of  this  nature, 
and  particularly  when  slight  profits  at  first  ac- 
crue. 

To  those  who  are  cursed  with  a taste  for 
gambling  it  will  be  difficult  to  present  any  rea- 
sonings which  have  weight.  It  is  merely  pos- 
sible that  the  discovery  of  the  pernicious  code 
of  honor  which  prevails,  and  the  uncertainty,  if 
it  is  no  worse,  in  obtaining  redress  against  a 
fraudulent  sale,  may  induce  caution  if  not  re- 
pentance where  ruin  is  the  certain  result. 

An  examination  into  the  motives  of  those 
who  speculate  in  stocks  will  disclose  a tend- 
ency which  is  Inconsistent  with  true  happiness, 
or  with  delightful  intercourse  among  men.  It 
is  founded  on  a desire  to  procure  wealth,  not  as 
the  fruit  of  honorable  toil,  but  from  the  sweat 
and  toil  of  others.  All  the  wealth  which  has 
been  created  is  the  result  of  the  aggregate  in- 
dustry of  the  world,  and  when  it  is  procured 
we  obtain  what  labor  has  produced.  To  ur- 
rive  at  independence  by  giving  a fair  equiva- 
lent in  the  shape  of  industry  the  most  skillful, 
or  by  mental  efforts  of  a high  order  in  the 
practice  of  pursuits  beneficial  to  th»  world, 
confers  honor  and  happiness,  and  is  consist- 
ent with  those  laws  which  must  govern  each 
individual  if  He  expects  to  receive  the  approval 
which  is  valuable  above  all  other.  In  the 
long-run  it  is  true  policy  to  adhere  earnestly 
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to  whatever  good  business  one  may  have  cho- 
sen. The  large  fortune  of  a great  merchant 
whose  career  is  a matter  of  astonishment  to 
the  thousands  who  have  witnessed  its  rise  from 
the  smallest  beginnings,  and  its  rapid  progress, 
is  due  in  great  part  to  the  firmest  resistance 
throughout  his  entire  career  to  go  outside  of 
his  regular  business  on  suggestions  that  for- 
tunes could  thus  be  grasped. 

But  what  justification  can  the  thousands  have 
to  enter  into  speculation  who  occupy  positions 
of  trust  or  employment  which  they  may  wield 
to  the  injury  of  their  principals  ? In  the  light 
of  the  example  afforded  in  the  management  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  those  will  be  considered  ex- 
ceedingly green  who  suppose  that  a director  of 
a company,  or  an  officer  of  a bank,  or  a clerk 
in  a merchant’s  counting-room  should  know 
that  these  valuable  employments  are  inconsist- 
ent with  habits  of  speculation.  The  stock- 
holders or  employers,  the  real  parties  in  inter- 
est, make  their  appointments  to  secure  an  hon- 
est attention  to  duty,  and  would  instantly  dis- 
place every  servant  tainted  with  this  habit.  It 
is  therefore  a fraud  upon  the  trust  either  to 
use,  dr  permit  the  use  by  friends,  of  corporate 
funds  in  this  manner.  A person  standing  in 
these  relations  to  others  can  not  without  indeli- 
cacy or  violating  confidence  use  even  his  own 
funds  in  this  manner.  His  time,  his  judgment, 
his  sagacity,  his  foresight,  these  belong  to  trust- 
ing stockholders  or  employers.  They  are  di- 
verted to  other  objects  when  speculation  in 
Wall  Street  is  pursued. 

The  great  mass  of  men  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  substan- 
tial industry.  They  constitute  the  solid  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  maintain  unchanged 
the  old  habits  and  opinions  which  generations 
of  honest  people  have  transmitted  to  our  time. 
They  look  with  horror  upon  these  recent  reve- 
lations, which  they  regard  as  a stain  upon  our 
land.  The  honest  yeomanry  of  the  country,  in 
tones  not  to  be  misunderstood,  nobly  stood  up 
for  the  right  in  the  recent  election,  and  al- 
though overpowered  by  frauds  in  this  State, 
they  were  successful  throughout  the  Union, 
and  will  effectually  place  their  lasting  condem- 
nation upon  those  who  are  known  to  have  vio- 
lated important  trusts. 

Great  works  are  in  progress,  some  of  them 
stretching  across  the  Continent,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed  that  a painful  solicitude  is  felt  as 
to  what  the  future  may  disclose.  The  gains 
which  may  temporarily  arise  from  mismanage- 
ment are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  censures 
that  will  be  pronounced  against  those  who  fail 
in  these  places  to  protect  the  great  interests 
committed  to  their  charge.  They  will  find 
that  there  is  virtue  enough  still  left  to  control 
the  vice  which  prevails,  however  extensively  it 
may  seem  to  prevail. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

Spain  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
One  of  the  worst  monarchies  in  Europe  has 
been  peacefully  overthrown  in  that  country; 
the  Queen,  apparently  without  a single  regret, 
has  been  exiled : for  many  weeks  an  impromptu 
government  has  kept  the  peace:  and  now  it 
lias  submitted  the  question  of  the  future  form 
of  government  to  the  people,  and  immense  pop- 
ular meetings  are  held  in  the  great  cities,  some 
favoring  a republic  and  others  a monarchy. 
What  secret  intrigues  are  meanwhile  going  on 
we  do  not,  of  course,  know ; but  tho  spectacle 
is  unprecedented  in  history.  Victor  Hugo 
and  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  the  three  Demo- 
cratic chiefs  of  Europe,  have  each  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Spain,  telling  them 
what  “ the  world”  expects — by  which  they 
mean  their  own  ardent  hearts.  Garibaldi, 
who  descends  to  more  detail  than  his  brethren, 
suggests  a Dictator  for  two  years  and  then  a 
Republic.  Victor  Hugo  and  Mazzini  are  in 
this,  at  least,  wiser  than  Garibaldi,  that  they 
demand  a republic  at  once.  And  why  postpone 
it  for  two  years?  The  Spaniards  will  not  be 
educated  into  a republic  by  two  years  of  dicta- 
torship more  than  by  centuries  of  monarchy ; 
and  to  decree  the  republic  two  years  hence  is 
practically  to  decree  it  now. 

There  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  man  who  plain- 
ly controls  the  situation  even  as  Lamartine 
did  in  France  for  a few  weeks  in  1848.  Gen- 
eral Prim,  who  is  the  chief  figure  of  the  revo- 
lution, has  declared  for  a monarchy,  and  is 
supposed  not  to  be  unwilling  to  wear  the  crown 
himself ; but  there  is  an  active,  if  not  numerous, 
republican  party  opposed  to  him.  Indeed,  no- 
thing would  show  the  unfitness  of  Prim  as  a 
leader  more  than  his  reported  willingness  to  be 
king.  He  ought  to  know  that  there  has  been 
but  one  royal  family  founded  in  modern  times, 
and  that  was  the  result  of  marvelous  pow  er  and 
a dazzling  career.  Royalty  at  this  time,  when 
thrones  are  every  where  tottering,  and,  like 
Isabella’s,  quietly  tumbling  down,  demands  a 
more  bewildering  prestige  than  any  living  man 
can  give  it.  If  Spain  is  to  have  a king  it  must 
be  from  an  old  royal  stock,  not  from  a new 
family.  Even  Cromwell  felt  that  he  could 
not  be  king. 

The  election  of  the  Assembly,  which  will  be 
virtually  a decision  of  the  question,  takes  place 
before  the  holidays ; and  an  election  of  more 
peculiar  interest  has  never  taken  place. 


THE  GEORGIA  QUESTION. 

The  Georgia  question  is  interesting,  and  will 
require  instant  attention  from  Congress.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  in  that 
State  by  a Legislature,  many  of  w hose  mem- 
bers w ere  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  Leg- 
islature by  tho  amendment  itself.  The  dis- 
qualified members  then  expelled  thirty  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  the  amendment  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  disqualified  by  the  ne- 
gro law’s  of  Georgia.  If  therefore  Congress 
recognizes  the  latter  action,  the  amendment 
has  never  been  legally  adopted,  even  in  the  reb- 
el view';  and  if  it  adheres  to  the  terms  of  the 
amendment,  it  will  reject  the  votes  of  those 
whom  the  amendment  disqualifies. 

The  intention  of  the  Reconstruction  laws  was 
plain.  It  was  to  secure  to  Georgia  and  the 
other  States  a Republican  form  of  Government, 
as  the  Constitution  requires.  If  therefore  the 
new  Constitution  of  Georgia  arbitrarily  dis- 
qualifies any  innocent  class  of  voters  from  hold- 
ing office,  or  discriminates  against  their  equality 
of  right  in  any  way,  it  is  void  as  not  being  re- 
publican. If  any  State  law  excludes  them,  it 
is  unconstitutional  and  void.  Congress,  of 
course,  does  not  propose  that  its  purpose  shall 
he  defeated.  It  is  not  playing  a game  of  wits 
with  lawyers.  When  therefore  Senators  Mil- 
ler and  IIill  present  their  credentials,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  look  into  the  whole 
subject ; and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  its 
investigation  will  show  the  stringent  necessity 
of  a uniform  rule  of  suffrage  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  preposterous  that  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  Vermont  should  be  stig- 
matized as  unfit  to  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  Georgia  or  in  New  York. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  suffrage  is  very  ill 
understood  in  the  country,  and  we  have  seen 
no  more  admirable  and  conclusive  treatmeut  of 
it  than  a little  pamphlet  upon  Our  Democratic 
Republic  by  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  of  Delaware 
— a State  in  which  the  folly  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  most  poignantly  felt.  The  theory  that 
the  States  only  can  control  the  suffrage  is  a 
theory  which  defies  the  most  vital  provisions  of 
the  Constitution ; and  the  astonishing  assertion 
of  Senator  Trumbull  that  “a  Republican  gov- 
ernment does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 
people  who  participate  in  the  primary  election 
of  representatives”  is  a direct  denial  of  the 
American  principle  that  governments  justly  ex- 
ist only  by  tho  consent  of  the  governed. 


A WORTHY  OBJECT. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Watkins  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  Manual 
Labor  School  of  the  colored  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see. It  has  been  chartered  by  the  State,  and 
$15,000  have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  every  political  and  religious  party. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  have  purchased  a tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  300  acres,  in  Rutherford 
County,  27  miles  south  from  Nashville,  and  3 
miles  north  from  Murfreesborough,  a portion  of 
which  is  fenced  in,  and  135  acres  are  put  under 
cultivation  this  year,  yielding,  in  corn,  3200 
bushels;  cotton,  7£  bales;  sorghum,  1500  gal- 
lons ; estimated  worth,  $2800.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  pupils  already  on  the  ground,  but 
there  are  not  sufficient  buildings  nor  fanning  im- 
plements, to  say  nothing  of  what  is  needed  for 
the  school-rooms,  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
branches ; so  the  Board  has  thought  it  best  to 
send  an  agent  North  to  make  known  the  facts, 
and  ask  such  assistance  as  friends  may  be  M illing 
and  able  to  give.  Mr.  Watkins  has  the  most 
cordial  recommendation  from  General  George 
H.  Thomas,  Governor  Brownlow,  and  other 
State  officers  and  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  from 
many  well-known  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  We  add  our  hearty  commendation 
of  his  appeal. 


LITERARY. 

“Tablets,”  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott  (Rob- 
erts Brothers).  This  is  a beautiful  book  in 
type,  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  a serene  and  beautiful  nature.  It  is  a 
series  of  essays  upon  topics  ranging  from  sweet 
herbs  to  embryons  and  immortality,  revealing  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  a mys- 
tic and  optimistic  view  of  man  and  nature,  and 
remarkable  literary  skill.  Mr.  Alcott’s  chief 
admirer  hitherto  is  Mr.  Emerson  ; but  no  man 
can  escape  the  influence  of  the  moral  sweetness 
and  purity  and  repose  that  breathe  from  these 
pages.  The  book  argues  no  points,  defends  no 
theories,  but  commends  itself  by  its  wisdom  and 
insight,  aiul  will  become  a permanent  part  of  our 
literature. 

There  will  be  no  more  superb  and  intrinsically 
valuable  book  of  the  holiday  season  than  “The 
Little  Passion  of  Albert  Durer,”  reproduced  in 
fac-simile  and  edited  by  W.  C.  Prime.  (J.  W. 
Bouton,  New  York.)  Upon  the  editor’s  part  it 
is  a labor  of  knowledge  and  of  love,  and  a more 
satisfactory  work  is  not  often  seen.  The  book 
comprises  a brief  and  admirable  introductory 
essay  upon  wood-engraving,  and  of  Albert  Du- 
ker’s  work  in  that  way,  followed  by  the  thirty- 
seven  cuts  representing  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  designed  by  Durer,  executed  by  him 
or  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and  now 
reproduced  “from  the  original  impressions”  by 
photographic  process  and  printing,  by  the  New 
York  Lithographing,  Engraving,  and  Printing 
Company.  Those  who  are  especially  interested 


in  art  and  its  history  know  the  peculiar  value  of 
this  work,  and  the  genius  of  the  master,  and  can 
appreciate  the  very  great  sendee  which  Mr.  Prime 
has  done  to  the  good  cause  of  aesthetic  culture. 
But  the  series  will  equally  commend  itself  to 
every  man  who  can  perceive  force  and  beauty 
and  profound  passion  in  engraving.  The  sub- 
limity of  the  story  is  never  lost  in  the  quaintness 
of  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  presented ; and 
as  “the  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,” 
there  is  no  one  who  will  not  highly  prize  this 
vigorous  and  famous,  yet  practically  new,  version 
of  the  great  story.  Apart  from  its  essential  in- 
terest, we  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  fail  to 
see  so  tasteful  and  beautiful  a book. 


WOMAN’S  MODERN  ASPIRATIONS. 

I TELL  thee  what  we  want,  a clearer  space, 

More  breathing  room,  some  stirring  work  to  do ! 
"To  climb  life’s  hill”— how  well  you  state  the  case! 

Those  climb  the  hill  who  would  enjoy  the  view. 
If  true  strength  lies  in  a calm  nothingness, 

Then  idiots  are  all  mighty  men,  I guess. 

Soft  compliments,  indeed,  and  well  expressed ! 

Love,  music,  flowers,  and  other  useless  matters 
Suit  our  rich  sisters.  Tell  me,  are  the  rest— 

The  thousand  poor  ones— still  to  starve  in  tatters  ? 
’Tis  masculine  to  doctor,  lecture,  quibble ; 

Must  women  be  content  to  teach  or  scribble? 

“ Man  hath  his  fitting  tasks"— I grant  you  so ! 

And  those  tasks  bring  him  good  substantial  pay- 
ment; 

While  woman  treads  the  same  dull  world  of  woe, 
But  scarcely  gains  enough  for  food  and  raiment 
She,  working  hard,  is  buried  among  paupers — 

He  leaves  a fortune  to  his  sons  and  daughters. 

“ Our  heritage  of  light"  sounds  really  charming ! 

But  yet  it  brings  no  money  year  by  year. 

Now,  were  it  so  with  physic,  preaching,  farming. 
You  masculines  would  soon  feel  rather  queer. 
Perchance  we  beat  you  in  our  pious  notions ; 

Still,  women  can’t  exist  on  their  devotions. 

To  rule  the  heart  of  man ’s  not  our  ambition, 

We  can  not  keep  our  own  in  proper  trim; 

Thus,  you  would  place  us  in  an  odd  position— 
Failing  at  home,  can  we  bamboozle  him? 

Such  small  intrigue  may  give  a moment’s  fun. 

But,  when  the  prize  is  gained,  what  have  wo  won  ? 

Thank  God ! you  can’t  bring  back  the  Middle  Ages, 
Or  make  us  quite  forget  our  ABC. 

Prate  as  you  may,  some  women  have  been  sages, 
And  so  in  future  times  they  yet  shall  be  1 
Not  resting,  minus  soul,  beside  the  mountain— 

The  sweetest  flowers  grow  high  by  wisdom's  fountain. 

At  best  all  life  contains  its  share  or  trial— 

Neath  freedom’s  sunlight  men  can  brave  the  gloom ! 
Our  path,  perforce,  is  strewn  with  self-denial ; 

Can  we  gaze  patiently  upon  our  doom  ? 

To  Berve,  to  nurse,  to  tutor,  and  for  all  this] 

To  get  sometimes  a patronizing  kiss. 

Then  let  us  still  be  pure,  good,  and  trusting— 

No  harm  to  wish  us  just  a trifle  wiser? 

A woman  not  a woman  is  disgusting, 

But  independence  don’t  make  me  despise  her. 

So,  when  she's  homeless,  friendless,  and  a-weary, 
Grant  work,  with  gold,  or  life  will  be  but  dreary. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tiie  Alabama  Legislature  is  discussing  bills  for  the 
abolition  of  Ku-Klux  violence.  The  bills  make  it  in- 
dictable for  any  person  to  appear  in  a mask,  and  if 
any  person  shoots  one  who  is  masked  after  dark  it  is 
to  be  considered  no  crime.  The  time  of  imprisonment 
for  being  disguised  is  from  one  to  two  years. 

Attorney-General  Evarts  has  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Eight-Hour  Law  can  not  govern  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  a day's  labor,  which  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  value  of  the  work  rendered. 

General  Grant  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
his  report  as  commander  of  the  armies.  It  is  very  brief, 
recommending  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Btireau  to 
the  War  Department,  and  states  that  a fnrther  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  at  present  is  not  advisable. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

I.ateb  returns  from  the  English  elections  indicate  a 
diminution  of  the  Liberal  majority.  In  the  manufac- 
turing districts  the  anti-popery  excitement  was  vio- 
lent, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  intimidate  Liberal 
voters.  The  result  of  this  violence  will  doubtless 
lead  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  modifying  the 
mode  of  election  by  introducing  the  ballot 

Another  mine  explosion  has  taken  place  in  the 
Arley  mine  colliery  near  Wigan,  in  which  fifty-seven 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

Disraeli  has  refused  the  peerage ; his  wife  has  been 
created  Yicountess  of  Beaconfields. 

From  France  we  learn  that  the  Emperor’s  health  is 
failing.  The  excitement  consequent  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  the  editors  of  various  Parisian  journals  was 
very  great.  The  editor  of  the  Iteoeil  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  two  months’  imprisonment,  with  a fine  of 
2000  francs : the  editors  of  the  Tribune  and  L\ Avenir 
to  pay  a flue  of  2000  francs  each ; and  the  editors  of 
the  Temps  and  Journal  de  Paris  to  pay  a fine  of  1000 
francs  each,  for  publishing  articles  encouraging  tho 
subscription  for  the  monument  to  Baudin. 

M.  Pierre  Antoine  Berrycr,  the  celebrated  French 
advocate,  died  November  28,  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year. 

In  Spain  the  elections  for  members  of  the  Cortes  are 
to  be  held  on  December  18.  The  continuation  of  the 
period  of  suspense  has  been  very  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  The  strength  of  the  Republican  fac- 
tion has  been  allowed  time  to  develop  itself;  and  ap- 
prehensions of  a violent  collision  between  Republic- 
ans and  Monarchists  are  increasing. 

Our  latest  advices  from  Paraguay  inform  ns  that  the 
Brazilians  were  about  to  attack  Lopez  at  Vilieta  with 
a flanking  column  of  12,000  men.  There  was  to  be  a 
simultaneous  attack  by  Marshal  Caxias’s  fleet  upon 
the  river  batteries. 

General  M’Mahon,  our  Minister  to  Paraguay,  and 
Admiral  Davis  have  been  instructed  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard to  demand  and  obtain  prompt  redress  for  the  late 
outrage  inflicted  upon  American  citizens  by  President 
Lopez. 

Mount  Etna  is  in  a state  of  eruption. 
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II.  RIVES  POLLARD. 

The  assassination  of  H.  Rives 
Pollard,  Esq.,  at  Richmond,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  has  awaken- 
ed throughout  the  country  a sensa- 
tion of  aversion  for  the  murderer 
mingled  with  detestation  for  the  vic- 
tim. In  Richmond,  however,  the 
latter  sentiment  is  uppermost,  and 
the  assassin,  upon  his  arrest,  was 
cheered  in  the  streets  as  if  he  were 
a hero. 

II.  Rives  Pollard  was  a native 
of  Virginia,  having  been  born  at 
Alta  Vista,  in  Nelson  County,  about 
510  miles  from  Lynchburg.  He  was 
the  son  of  Major  Richard  Pol- 
lard, an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  and  held  a clerkship  for  ; 
some  time  in  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment in  Washington.  He  was 
connected  with  a newspaper  in 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  during  the 
troubles  in  that  Territory,  and  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun  as  news  editor 
when  the  w ar  commenced.  He  first 
became  known  to  the  public  as  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner , 
the  newspaper  of  the  late  J.  M. 

Daniels.  His  writings,  sharp  and 
trenchant,  were  often  bitter  and 
personal.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  Mr.  Pollard  revived  ! 
the  Examiner , which  W'as  subse-  j 
quently  allied  with  the  Times , and 
after  a brief  and  unsuccessful  career 
was  wholly  suspended.  While  the 
proprietor  of  this  paper  he  had  a 
personal  rencontre  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Virginia  State  House  with 
Messrs.  Tyler  and  Coleman,  of  1 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  during 
which  several  pistol  shots  were 
fired.  It  is  somewhat  over  a year 
ago  that  the  deceased  started  the 
Southern  Opinion , a paper  represent- 
ing the  extreme  political  sentiments 
of  the  South.  Having  received  a 
threatening  letter  from  two  officers  ! 
of  the  United  States  army,  w ho  had  ' 
or  were  about  to  fight  a duel,  and  ; 
who  had  no  desire  that  the  particu- 
lars should  be  published,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard informed  General  Schofield 
and  had  the  parties  arrested.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  he  was 
brought  prominently  before  the 
public  previous  to  his  death.  Mr. 

Pollard  was  about  35  years  of 
age.  He  was  about  five  feet  ten 
inches  high,  had  black  eyes  and 
dark  complexion,  and  wore  a heavy 
black  beard,  which  had  not  been 
trimmed  for  years.  His  manner  was  cordial  to 
all  friends,  haughty  to  foes,  and  reserved  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  the  brother  of  Edward  A. 
Pollard,  author  of  “The  Lost  Cause.”  He 
was,  as  we  have  above  stated,  the  editor  of  the 


third-story  window  opposite,  from 
a double-barreled  gun  loaded  with 
1 buckshot.  Mr.  Pollard  fell  upon 
his  face  and  immediately  expired. 
It'ls  said  that  Pollard’s  paper  has 
recently  assailed  a number  of  peo- 
ple in  Richmond  in  a very  coarse 
manner,  and  this  fact  accounts  for 
the  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens 
toward  the  assassin. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Pollard,  who 
left  New  York  for  Richmond  as  soon 
as  he  received  intelligence  of  tl»e 
murder,  published  a card  on  the 
2fith,  claiming  justice  for  his  broth- 
er. He  asserts  truly  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  in  the  most  cow- 
ardly manner,  and  that  the  article 
in  question  was  not  written  by  his 
brother. 


INTERIOR  OF  AN  ALASKA 
HUT. 

The  Indians  of  the  country  late- 
ly called  Russian  America,  the 
peninsula  opposite  Kamtschatka,  on 
the  east  side  of  Behring  Strait, 
which  has  now  become  a Territory 
of  the  United  States  Government, 
almost  universally  adopt  under- 
ground houses  for  winter  use.  Our 
illustration  on  page  789  represents 
the  interior  of  one.  They  are  sim- 
ply square  holes,  sometimes  lined 
with  logs  or  boards,  the  roof  alone 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  soil. 
The  entrance  is  often  a rude  shanty 
on  the  surface.  Passing  into  this 
you  find  a hole  in  the  ground  into 
which  dropping  you  reach  a sub- 
terranean passage  24  feet  in  height, 
through  which  you  crawl  into  the 
chamber.  The  fire  is  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  w hen  the 
cooking  arrangements  are  over  the 
embers  are  thrown  out  of  the 
‘ 4 smoke-hole”  in  the  roof,  which  is 
then  covered  tightly  with  a skin. 
The  entrance-hole  is  covered  in  the 
same  way,  which,  of  eourse,  effectu- 
ally shuts  in  all  warmth,  with  n good 
deal  of  smoke  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 
In  fact,  so  hot  are  these  dwellings 
in  the  coldest  weather  that  the  In- 
dians are  found  living  inside  in  a 
semi-nude  condition.  The  dirt  and 
odor  of  these  houses  are  often  in- 
tolerable, and  would  not  suit  a 
squeamish  person  ; but  the  explor- 
ers of  the  late  telegraph  expedition 
were  often  glad  of  their  shelter  in 
the  wintry  gales  and  blinding  snow- 
storms common  to  this  country. 

These  Indians,  though  much  re- 
sembling the  Esquimaux  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  are  a finer  and  larger  race  of 
people,  the  men  frequently  attaining  a higher 
standard  than  ourselves ; the  women  almost  in- 
variably stout,  greasy,  and  good-humored.  These 
people  were  much  employed  by  the  late  Western 
Union  Telegraph  expedition. 


H.  RIVES  POLLARD,  ASSASSINATED  NOVEMBER  24,  1868.— [Photographed  by  C.  R.  Rees  & Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia. J 


Southern  Opinion.  On  the  Saturday  previous  to 
his  death  an  article  was  printed  in  that  paper 
reflecting  upon  the  character  of  a daughter  of 
William  II.  Grant,  a wealthy  tobacconist  in 
Richmond.  The  article  was  puiposely  insolent ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pollard  w'ould  have 


shot  at  sight  the  editor  of  any  journal  which  had  I 
thus  shamefully  insulted  his  own  sister.  James 
Grant,  the  brother  of  the  girl,  moved  by  a simi- 
lar feeling,  shot  Mr.  Pollard  on  the  morning 
of  the  24  th  as  the  latter  was  entering  his  office 
at  about  10  o’clock.  The  shot  was  fired  from  a 


SCENE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  TRAGEDY,  CORNER  OF  TENTH  AND  PINE  STREETS.— Sketched  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.— [See  Page  7 JO.] 
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ALASKA— INTERIOR  OF  AN  INDIAN  HUT.— [See  Page  788.] 


me  I consulted  the  survivors  of  our  unfortunate 
voyage,  and  found  in  their  opinions  the  actual 
echo  of  my  own  convictions. 

We  met  many  times,  and  our  meetings  result- 
ed in  the  organization  of  a new  journey.  Money 
was  poured  into  our  little  treasury  like  water,  so 
poor  a dross  did  it  seem  to  us  compared  with  the 
jewel  we  went  to  seek.  Our  preparations  had 
begun  before  I dared  tell  those  who  loved  me 
that  I had  pledged  myself  to  a second  expedition. 
But  at  last,  one  bright  spring  evening,  I went 
home  and  announced  my  decision.  I look  back 
now  and  wonder  at  my  own  heartlessness,  and 
yet  I was  not  indifferent  to  their  grief.  The  cry 
that  my  mother  gave  when  she  knew  the  truth 
rings  in  my  ears  as  I write  this.  No ; I was  not 
indifferent.  I was  possessed. 

My  second  voyage  resulted  in  little  actual  suc- 
cess, but  was  to  me  one  prolonged  scene  of  en- 
joyment. I was  a skilled  seaman  and  navigator, 
no"  indifferent  sportsman,  and  having  acquired 
some  slight  reputation  during  the  previous  voy- 
age, now  ranked  high  among  the  junior  officers 


on  board  the  Ptarmigan.  We  wintered  at  Re- 
pulse Bay,  with  a short  stock  of  fuel,  and  a 
shorter  supply  of  provisions;  but  we  managed 
with  a minimum  of  the  former  luxury,  and  sup- 
plied all  deficiency  of  the  latter  by  the  aid  of  our 
guns.  Never  was  a merrier  banquet  eaten  than 
our  Christmas  dinner  of  reindeer  steaks  and  cur- 
rant dumplings,  though  the  thermometer  had 
sunk  79°  below  freezing-point,  and  our  jerseys 
and  trowsers  sparkled  with  hoar-frost. 

The  brief  summer  of  that  northern  latitude 
brought  us  some  smull  triumphs.  We  spent  a 
second  winter  in  snow-liouscs,  which  resembled 
gigantic  bee-hives,  and  w ere  the  snuggest  possi- 
ble habitations,  and  in  the  second  summer  turn- 
ed our  course  homeward,  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  I returned  to  England  to  find  my  mo- 
ther's grave  bright  with  familiar  autumnal  flow- 
ers in  a suburban  cemetery,  and  to  know  that  the 
tender  arms  which  had  clung  about  me  in  the 
hour  of  parting  would  never  encircle  me  again. 
The  blow  was  a severe  one,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  I thought  with  aversion  of  that  strange 
northern  world 

In  my  fa- 

drawing  - rooms  I 
yearned  for  the 


If  I had  bartered  myself  body  and  soul,  by  most 
explicit  formula,  to  some  demon  of  the  icebergs, 
or  incarnate  spirit  of  the  frozen  sea,  I could  not 
have  been  more  completely  bound  than  I was. 
From  the  Christmas  hearth  round  which  dear 
friends  were  gathered,  from  my  low  seat  at  my 
mother’s  knee,  from  worldly  wealth  and  worldly 
pleasure,  the  genius  of  the  polar  ocean  beckoned 
me  away,  and  all  the  blessings  of  my  life,  all  the 
natural  affections  of  my  heart  were  too  weak 
to  hold  me.  In  my  dreams,  again  and  again, 
with  maddening  repetition,  I trod  the  old  paths, 
and  saw,  ghastly  white  against  the  intense  purple 
of  that  northern  sky,  the  walls  of  ice  that  had 
blocked  our  passage.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I 
could  but  find  myself  again  in  that  dread  solitude, 
success  would  be  a certainty.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  we  had  held  the  magic  clew  to  that  awful 
labyrinth  between  our  fingers,  and  had,  in  very 
folly,  suffered  it  to  escape  us.  “ A new  expedi- 
tion, aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  must 
succeed,”  I said  to  myself;  and  when  I could  no 
longer  fight  against  the  prepossession  that  held 


MY  WIFE’S  PROMISE. 

By  MISS  M.  E.  BRADDON. 

It  was  my  fate  at  an  early  period  of  my  life  to 
abandon  myself  to  the  perilous  delights  of  a ca- 
reer which  of  all  others  exercises  the  most  potent 
fascination  over  the  mind  of  him  who  pursues  it. 
As  a boy  I joined  a band  of  brave  adventurers  in 
an  Arctic  expedition,  and  from  the  hour  in  which 
I first  saw  the  deep  cold  blue  of  the  northern  sea, 
and  felt  the  subtle  influence  of  the  rarefied  polar 
air,  I was  for  all  common  purposes  and  objects 
of  life  a lost  man.  The  expedition  was  unfor- 
tunate, though  its  leader  was  a wise  and  scientific 
navigator — his  subordinates  picked  men.  The 
result  was  bitter  disappointment  and  more  bitter 
loss — loss  of  valuable  lives  as  well  as  of  consider- 
able funds.  I came  back  from  my  cruise  in  the 
Weather  wise,  to  the  western  world,  rejoiced  be- 
yond measure  at  the  idea  of  being  once  more  at 
home,  and  determined  never  again  to  face  the 
horrors  of  that  perilous  region  which  had  lost  me 
so  many  dear  companions.  I,  Richard  Dun- 
rayne,  was  the  eld- 
er son  of  a wealthy 

my  family  anxious- 

siori.  - ?r- 

Such  a choice  I 

found  impossible. 


WE  EXAMINED  THE  BOARD  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  MOUND. 
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rough  stone  cabin  of  Repulse  Bay,  or  the  snow- 
hives  of  Cape  Crozier.  Another  expedition  was 
afloat,  and  letters  from  my  old  messmates  an- 
nounced anticipated  triumphs,  and  warned  me  of 
the  remorse  which  I should  suffer  when  the  hardy 
victors  returned  to  reproach  the  idler  who  pre- 
ferred to  live  at  home  at  ease  while  old  friends 
were  drifting  among  the  ice-floes,  and  bearding 
the  grizzly  tyrant  of  the  North. 

I let  them  go  without  me,  at  what  sacriliee 
was  only  known  to  myself.  My  fatlier’s  henltli 
had  been  declining  from  the  hour  of  my  mother’s 
death,  and  1 was  determined  not  to  leave  him. 
This  duty  at  least  I would  not  abnegate.  This 
last  sad  privilege  of  attending  a father’s  death- 
bed I would  not  barter  to  the  all-exacting  demon 
of  the  frozen  seas.  For  three  empty,  patient 
years  I remained  at  home ; my  hands  reverently 
closed  the  eyes  that  had  never  looked  on  me  but 
with  affection,  and  I alone  watched  the  last  quiet 
sleep.  This  being  done  I was  free  once  more, 
and  the  old  infatuation  held  me  close  as  ever. 
My  father’s  death  left  me  wealthy,  and  to  my 
minu  wealth  had  but  one  use.  All  the  old  yearn- 
ings were  intensified  by  tenfold  for  the  saddest 
reason.  The  Ptarmigan  had  never  been  heard  of 
since  the  hour  she  left  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  the  fate 
of  those  familiar  comrades  with  whom  I had 
lived  in  the  closest  communion  for  two  happy 
years  was  a dark  enigma,  only  to  be  solved  by 
] indent  labor.  The  expedition  had  not  been  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  much  attention 
from  the  scientific  world ; there  had  been  too 
much  of  a volunteer  and  amateur  character  in 
the  business ; but  when  the  fact  of  the  Ptarmi- 
gan's disappearance  became  known  a meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  gave  all  due  consideration 
to  the  case,  and  promised  help  to  a party  of  in- 
vestigation. 

My  ample  fortune  enabled  me  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  new  voyage,  while 
volunteers  and  voluntary  contributions  poured  in 
from  every  quarter.  I had  difficulty  in  selecting 
officers  and  crew  from  so  large  a number  of 
hardy  adventurers ; but  I was  prudent  enough  to 
engage  the  crew  of  a battered  old  whaler  for  the 
staple  of  my  men.  We  were  away  in  all  six 
years,  wintering  sometimes  in  South  America — 
once  in  New  York,  and  getting  our  supplies  as 
best  we  might.  We  made  some  discoveries  which 
the  Royal  Society  received  with  civil  approval ; 
but  of  those  we  went  to  seek  we  found  no  trace ; 
and  I began  to  think  that  the  fate  of  my  old 
friends  was  a mystery  never  to  he  solved  below 
the  stars. 

I came  back  to  England  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  a hardy  wanderer^  with  a "long  brown 
beard  that  seemed  lightly  powdered  with  the 
northern  snow,  and  with  the  strength  of  a sea- 
lion.  For  the  best  years  of  my  life  I had  lived 
in  snow-hives  and  stone-cabins,’  or  slept  at  night 
amidst  the  white  wilderness  of  ice  in  a boat  my 
stalwart  shoulders  had  helped  to  cany  during 
the  day.  Heavens ! what  a rough  unlicked  cub, 
what  a grim  sea-monster  I must  have  been ; and 
yet  Isabel  Lawson  loved  me ! Yes,  I came  back 
to  England  to  find  a fairer  enchantress  than  the 
spirit  of  the  frozen  deep,  and  to  barter  my  liberty 
to  a new  mistress.  One  of  my  sisters  had  mar- 
ried during  my  absence,  and  it  was  at  her  coun- 
try house  I took  up  my  abode.  The  young  sis- 
ter of  her  husband,  Captain  Lawson,  was  here  on 
a visit,  and  thus  I met  my  fate. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  her ; the  innocent 
face,  so  lovely  to  my  eyes,  was  perhaps  lesf  perfect 
than  I thought  it ; but  if  perfection  wears  anoth- 
er shape,  it  is  one  that  bears  no  charm  for  me. 
Isabel  w as  my  junior  by  sixteen  years,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  of  our  acquaintance  regarded 
me  as  a newly  acquired  elder  brother,  w hose  age 
gave  something  of  a paternal  character  to  the  re- 
lationship. For  a long  time  I looked  upon  her 
as  a beautiful  picture,  an  incarnate  present- 
ment of  all  that  is  tender  and  divine  in  woman- 
hood, and  as  far  away  from  me  as  the  stars  which 
1 ]>ointcd  out  to  her  in  our  summer  evening  ram- 
bles by  the  sea-shore  near  our  country  home. 

How  I grew  to  love  her  I will  not  ask  myself. 
►She  was  a creature  whom  to  know  was  to  love, 
llovv  she  grew  to  love  me  is  a mystery  I have 
often  tried  to  solve ; and  when  I haw?  asked  her, 
with  fear  and  wondering,  why  I was  60  blessed, 
she  told  me  it  was  because  I was  brave  and  frank 
and  true,  and  worthy  of  a woman’s  love.  God 
help  my  darling,  the  glamour  of  the  frozen  North 
was  upon  me,  and  the  mere  story  of  the  wondrous 
world  I knew  had  magic  enough  to  win  me  the 
heart  of  this  angel.  She  was  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing me  describe  that  wild  region  I loved  so  well. 
Again  and  again  I told  her  the  histories  of  my 
several  voyages,  and  the  record  seemed  always  to 
have  a new  charm  for  her. 

“I  think  I know  every  channel  in  Davis’s 
Strait  and  Baffin’s  Bay,”  she  said  to  me  a day  or 
two  before  our  wedding;  “and  the  ice-bound 
coast,  from  Repulse  Bay  to  Cape  Crozier,  qnd  the 
ice-packs  over  which  you  carried  your  boats,  and 
the  shoals  of  seals  and  clouds  of  ducks,  and  the 
colony  of  w hite  whales,  and  the  dear  little  snow- 
houses  in  which  you  lived  so  snugly.  Don’t  you 
think  we  ought  to  spend  our  honey-moon  at  Cape 
Crozier,  Richard  ?” 

“My  precious  one,  God  forbid  that  1 should 
ever  see  you  in  that  wild  place.” 

“Be  sure,  Richard,  if  you  went  there,  I should 
follow  you.” 

And  she  kept  her  word. 

Dream-like,  and  oh,  how  mournful ! seems  the 
bright  scene  of  my  bridal-day,  as  I recall  it  to- 
night beside  a lonely  hearth  in  the  house  of  a 
stranger.  My  Isabel  looked  like  a spirit  in  her 
airy  robe  and  veil ; and  I,  to  whom  the  memo- 
ries of  the  North  were  ever  present,  could  well- 
nigh  have  fancied  she  was  clad  in  a snow-cloud. 
I asked  her  if  she  were  content  to  have  given  her 
young  beauty  to  a battered  veteran  like  me ; and 
she  told  me  yes,  a thousand  times  more  than 
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“But  you  will  never  leave  me,  Richard?”  she 
said,  looking  up  at  me  with  divine  love  in  her 
deep  blue  eyes ; and  I promised  again,  as  I had 
promised  many  times  before,  that  the  North 
should  never  draw  me  away  from  my  beloved. 

“You  shall  be  my  pole-star,  dearest,  and  I will 
forget  that  earth  has  any  wilder  region  than  the 
woods  and  hills  around  our  happy  home.  ” 

My  darling  loved  the  country,  and  I loved  all 
that  was  dear  to  her ; so  I bought  a small  estate 
in  North  Devon — a grange  and  park  in  the  heart 
of  such  a landscape  as  can  only  be  found  in  that 
western  shire.  I was  rich,  and  it  was  my  pride 
and  delight  to  make  our  home  as  beautiful  as 
money  and  care  could  make  it.  The  restoration 
of  the  house,  which  was  as  old  as  the  Tudors, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  park,  employed  me 
for  more  than  a year — a happy  year  of  home  joys 
with  as  sweet  a wife  as  Heaven  ever  gave  to  man 
since  Adam  saw  Eve  smiling  on  him  among  the 
flowers  of  Faradise — and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  I scarcely  thought  of  the  North.  With  the 
beginning  of  our  second  year  of  happy  union,  I 
had  even  less  inclination  to  think  of  my  old  life ; 
for  God  had  blessed  us  with  a son,  pure  and 
blooming  and  beautiful  as  the  I'egion  in  w hich  he 
was  born. 

Upon  this  period  of  my  life  I dare  not  linger. 
For  nearly  two  years  we  held  our  treasure ; and 
if  any  thing  could  have  drawn  us  nearer  to  each 
other  than  our  love  had  made  us  long  ago,  it 
would  have  been  our  affection  for  this  child. 
He  was  taken  from  us.  “The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away ; blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  We  repeated  the  holy  sentences  of 
resignation;  but  it  was  not  resignation — it  was 
despair  that  subdued  the  violence  of  our  grief. 
I laid  my  darling  in  his  grave  under  the  mid- 
sumjner  sky,  while  one  bird  was  singing  high  up 
in  the  heaven  where  I tried  to  picture  him,  among 
a band  of  such  child-angels;  and  I knew  that 
life  could  never  again  be  to  me  what  it  had  been. 
People  told  me  I should  perhaps  have  other  chil- 
dren as  dear  as  this. 

“ If  God  wrould  give  this  one  back  to  m»  lie 
could  not  blot  from  my  memory  his  suft'ering 
and  his  death,”  I answered,  impiously. 

For  some  time  my  sorrow  was  a kind  of  stupor 
— a dull,  dead  heaviness  of  the  soul,  from  which 
nothing  could  raise  me.  Isabel’s  grief  was  no 
less  intense,  no  less  bitter ; but  it  was  more  nat- 
ural and  more  unselfish.  She  grew  alarmed  by 
my  state  of  mind,  and  entreated  me  to  try  change 
of  scene. 

“ Let  us  go  to  London,  Richard,”  she  said ; 
“I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  this  place,  beautiful 
and  dear  as  it  is.” 

Her  pale  face  warned  me  that  she  had  sad  need 
of  change;  and  for  her  sake,  rather  than  my 
own,  I took  her  to  London,  where  we  hired  a 
furnished  house  in  a western  square. 

Being  in  town,  and  an  idle  man,  with  no  Lon- 
don tastes  and  no  friends,  it  is  scarcely  strange 
that  I should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  fate  of  Franklin  was  yet  unknown, 
and  the  debates  upon  this  subject  were  at  fever- 
heat.  A new  expedition  was  just  being  fitted 
out  by  the  Government,  and  there  could  be  no 
better  opportunity  for  a volunteer  band,  which 
might  follow  in  the  track  of  the  government 
vessel. 

lu  the  rooms  of  the  Society  I encountered  an 
old  comrade  who  had  served  with  me  in  my  first 
voyage  on  board  the  Weatherwise,  and  he  ex- 
erted his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
me  to  join  himself  and  others  in  a northward 
cruise  to  search  for  Franklin  and  for  our  lost 
companions  of  the  Ptarmigan.  I was  known  to 
be  an  old  hand,  well  provided  with  the  sinews 
of  war,  adventurous  and  patient,  hardened  by 
many  a polar  winter;  and  my  friend  and  his 
party  wanted  me  for  their  leader.  The  proposal 
flattered  me  more  than  I can  describe,  and  caused 
me  the  first  thrill  of  pleasure  I had  known  since 
my  son’s  death.  But  I remembered  my  promise. 

“No,  Martyn,”  I answered;  “the  thing  is 
impossible.  I am  a married  man,  and  have 
given  my  word  to  the  dearest  wife  in  Christen- 
dom that  I will  never  go  out  yonder  again.” 

Frank  Martyn  took  no  pain’s  to  conceal  his  dis- 
appointment at  my  decision,  nor  his  contempt  for 
my  motives. 

It  was  my  habit  to  tell  my  wife  every  thing ; 
and  I told  her  of  the  debates  at  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  of  this  meeting  with  an  old  comrade. 

“ But  you  will  keep  your  promise,  Richard  ?” 
she  asked,  with  a sudden  look  of  fear. 

“Until  the  end  of  life,  my  darling,  uuless  you 
should  release  me  from  it.” 

“Oh,  Richard,  that  is  not  likely;  I am  not 
capable  of  such  a sacrifice.” 

I went  again  and  again  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  I dined  at  a club  with  my  friend  Martyn, 
who  made  me  known  to  his  friends,  those  eager 
volunteers  who  panted  for  the  icy  winds  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  languished  to  tread  the  frozen 
labyrinth  of  polar  seas.  I listened  to  them,  I 
talked  with  them,  and  the  demon  of  the  North 
resumed  his  hold  upon  me.  My  wife  saw  that 
some  new  influence  was  at  work,  that  my  home 
life  was  no  longer  all  in  all  to  me. 

One  day,  after  much  anxious  questioning,  she 
beguiled  me  of  my  secret.  The  old  yearning 
was  upon  me.  I told  her  how  every  impulse  of 
my  mind — every  longing  of  my  heart — urged  me 
to  join  the  new  enterprise ; and  how,  for  her  dear 
sake,  I was  determined  to  forego  the  certainty 
of  pleasure,  and  the  chances  of  distinction.  (She 
thanked  me  with  a sigh. 

“ I stand  between  you  and  the  purpose  of  your 
life,  Richard,”  she  said;  “how  selfish  I must 
seem  to  you !” 

“No,  darling,  only  tender  and  womanly.” 

Upon  my  persistent  refusal  to  command  the 
expedition,  my  friend  Martyn  was  unanimously 
elected  captain.  A wealthy  brewer  of  an  ad- 
venturous turn  provided  the  larger  part  of  the 
funds,  to  which  I gladly  contributed  ray  quota. 

“I  know  Dunrayne  will  go  with  us,”  said 


Frank  Martyn.  “ He’ll  turn  up  at  the  last  mo- 
ment and  beg  leave  to  join. — But  remember, 
Dick,”  he  added,  turning  to  me,  “if  it  is  the 
last  moment  you’ll  be  welcome,  and  I shall  be 
proud  to  resign  the  command  to  a fellow  who 
knows  the  Arctic  zone  as  well  as  a cockney 
knows  Whitechapel.” 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage  lasted  longer 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Mouths  went  by, 
and  I still  lingered  in  town,  though  I knew  that 
Isabel  would  have  preferred  to  return  to  Devon- 
shire. I could  not  tear  myself  away  while  the 
Forlorn  Hope , the  vessel  chartered  by  the  brew- 
er, was  still  in  dock.  I saw  the  adventurers  al- 
most daily,  assisted  in  their  preparations,  pored 
over  the  chart  with  them,  and  traveled  «rver  every 
inch  of  the  old  ground  with  a pencil  for  their 
edification. 

It  was  within  a week  of  the  departure,  and 
the  fever  and  excitement  of  preparation  was 
stronger  upon  me  than  on  any  one  of  the  intend- 
ing voyagers,  when  my  wife  came  to  me  sudden- 
ly one  morning,  and  threw  herself,  sobbing,  into 
my  arms. 

“ My  dear  Isabel,  what  is  this  ?”  I asked,  in 
alarm. 

“ Oh,  Richard,  you  must  go,”  she  sobbed ; 
“I  can  not  hold  you  from  your  destiny.  My 
selfish  fears  are  killing  you.  I can  see  it  in  your 
face.  You  must  go  to  that  wild  awful  world, 
where  Heaven  has  guarded  you  in  safety  before, 
and  will  guard  and  guide  you  again.  Yes,  dar- 
ling, I release  you  from  your  promise.  Is  God 
less  powerful  to  protect  you  yonder  than  here  ? 
He  made  that  world  of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  and 
where  lie  is  there  is  safety.  No,  Richard ; I 
will  not  despair.  I will  not  stand  between  you 
and  fame.  I heard  you  talking  in  your  sleep 
last  night,  as  you  have  talked  many  nights,  of 
that  distant  solitude:  and  I know  that  your 
heart  is  there.  Shall  I keep  my  husband  prison- 
er when  his  heart  has  fled  from  me  ? No,  Rich- 
ard, you  shall  go.” 

She  kissed  me  and  fell  fainting  at  my  feet.  1 
was  blinded  by  my  own  selfish  folly,  and  did  not 
perceive  how  much  of  her  fortitude  was  the  cour- 
age of  despair.  I thought  only  of  her  generosity 
and  my  release.  It  was  not  too  late  for  me  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  I 
thanked  my  wife  with  a hundred  kisses  as  her 
sweet  eyes  opened  upon  me  once  more. 

“My  darling,  1 shall  never  forget  this,”  I 
cried;  “and  it  shall  be  the  last  journey,  the 
very  last.  I swear  it,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred 
to  me.  There  is  no  danger,  believe  me,  none, 
for  a man  who  has  learned  prudence  as  I have 
done — in  the  school  of  hardship.” 

There  was  only  a week  for  leave-taking. 

“ I can  bear  it  better  so,”  said  my  wife ; “such 
a blow  can  not  be  too  sudden.” 

“ But,  my  darling,  it  is  no  more  than  any  oth- 
er absence ; and,  remember,  it  is  to  be  the  last 
time.” 

“No,  Richard,  do  not  tell  me  that.  I think  I 
know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself.  A 
man  can  not  serv  e two  masters.  Your  master  is 
there.  He  beckons  you  away  from  me.  ” 

“ But  for  the  last  time,  Isabel.” 

“Well,  yes,”  she  answered,  with  a profound 
sigh.  “ I think  that  when  you  and  I say  good- 
by  next  week  we  shall  part  for  the  last  time." 

The  sadness  of  her  tone  seemed  natural  to  the 
occasion ; nor  did  I remark  the  melancholy  sig- 
nificance of  her  words. 

“I  will  make  you  a flag,  Richard,”  she  said 
to  me  next  day.  “If  you  should  discover  any 
new  spot  of  land  out  yonder  you  will  like  to  raise 
the  British  standard  there,  and  I should  like  to 
think  that  my  hands  are  associated  with  your  tri- 
umph.” 

Bhe  set  to  work  upon  the  fabrication  of  a 
Union  Jack.  I remembered  a melaucholy  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  I hard- 
ly cared  to  see  her  thus  employed ; but  I could 
not  sadden  her  with  the  story,  and  she  worked 
on  with  a happier  air  than  I could  have  believed 
possible  to  her.  Alas!  I little  knew  that  this 
gavety  was  but  an  heroic  assumption  sustained  to 
save  me  pain. 

My  d '.rling  insisted  upon  examining  my  charts, 
and  made  me  show  her  every  step  of  our  pro- 
jected journey — the  point  where  we  hoped  to 
winter — the  land  which  we  intended  to  explore 
on  sledges — the  spots  where  we  should  erect 
cairns  to  mark  our  progress.  {She  dwelt  on  every 
detail  of  the  journey  with  an  interest  intense  as 
my  own. 

“ I think  I know  that  distant  world  as  well  as 
you,  Richard,”  she  said  to  me  on  the  last  day  of 
all.  “In  my  dreams  I shall  follow  you — yes,  I 
knoio  that  I shall  dream  of  you  every  night,  and 
that  my  dreams  will  be  true.  There  must  bo 
some  magnetic  chain  between  two  beings  so  close- 
ly united  as  we  are,  and  I am  sure  that  sleep  will 
show  you  to  me  as  you  are — safe  or  in  danger, 
triumphant  or  despondent.  And  in  my  waking 
dreams,  too,  dear,  I shall  be  on  your  track.  My 
life  will  be  a double  one — the  dull  commonplace 
existence  at  home,  where  my  body  must  needs 
be,  and  the  mystic  life  yonder,  where  my  soul 
will  follow  you.  And,  dear  husband,”  she  con- 
tinued, clinging  to  me  and  looking  up  with  a new 
light  in  her  eyes,  “if  I should  die  before  you  re- 
turn— ” 

“Isabel!” 

“Of  course  that  is  not  likely,  you  know;  but 
if  I should  be  taken  from  you,  thirling,  you  will 
know  it  directly.  Yes,  dear,  at  the  death-hour 
my  spirit  will  fly  to  you  for  the  last  fond  parting 
look  upon  earth,  as  surely  as  I hope  it  will  await 
you  in  heaven !” 

I tried  to  chide  her  for  her  weird  Scottish  su- 
perstition ; but  this  speech  of  hers,  and  the  looks 
that  accompanied  it,  shook  me  more  than  I cared 
to  confess  to  myself ; and  if  it  liad  been  possible 
to  recede  with  honor,  I think  I should  have  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  Forlorn  Hope , and 
staid  with  my  wife.  O God,  that  I had  done  so 
at  any  cost  of  honor,  at  any  sacrifice  of  friendship ! 


But  my  fate  drew  me  northward,  and  I went. 
We  started  in  July,  and  readied  the  point  that 
we  had  chosen  for  our  winter  harbor  at  the  end 
of  August.  Here  we  walled  our  vessel  round 
with  snow,  and  roofed  her  over ; and  in  this  grim 
solitude  prepared  to  await  the  opening  seas  of 
summer.  To  me  the  winter  seemed  unutterably 
long  and  dreary.  I was  no  longer  the  careless 
bachelor  who  found  amusement  in  the  rough 
sports  of  the  sailors,  and  delight  in  an  occasional 
raid  upon  the  reindeer  of  the  ice-bound  coast. 
I had  indeed  tried  to  serve  two  masters ; . md  the 
memory  of  her  I bad  left  behind  was  ever  with 
me,  a reproachful  shadow.  If,  now,  1 could 
have  recalled  the  past,  and  found  myself  once 
more  by  that  hearth  beside  which  I had  lan- 
guished for  the  old  life  of  adventure,  how  gladly 
would  I have  made  the  exchange ! 

The  long  inactive  winter  that  was  so  dreary  to 
me  seemed  pleasant  enough  to  my  companions. 
We  had  plenty  of  stores,  and  all  were  hopeful  as 
to  the  exploits  of  the  coming  summer.  IVe 
should  find  the  crew  of  the  Ptarmigan , perhaps, 
hardy  dwellers  in  some  inaccessible  region,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  succor  and  release.  With  such 
hopeful  dreams  my  comrades  beguiled  the  wasted 
days ; but  I had  lost  my  old  power  of  dreaming, 
and  a sense  of  duty  alone  sustained  my  spirits. 
My  friend  Frank  told  me  that  I was  a changed 
man — cold  and  stern  as  the  veriest  martinet. 

“But  all  the  better  man  for  your  post,”  he 
added.  “ The  sailors  love  you  as  much  as  they 
fear  you,  for  they  feel  that  ’they  would  find  you 
as  steadfast  as  a rock  in  the  hour  of  peril.  ” 

The  summer  came,  the  massive  ice-packs  were 
loosened  with  sounds  as  of  thunder,  and  drifted 
away  before  a southern  breeze.  But  our  freedom 
brought  us  nothing  save  disappointment  — no 
traces  of  our  friends  of  the  Ptarmigan  gladdened 
our  eyes,  no  discovery  rewarded  our  patience. 
►Scurvy  had  cost  us  four  of  car  best  men,  and  the 
crew  was  short-handed.  Before  the  summer  was 
ended  we  had  more  deaths ; and  when  the  next 
winter  began  Martyn  and  I faced  it  drearily,  with 
the  prospect  of  scant  stores  and  scanter  fuel,  and 
with  a sickly  and  disheartened  crew.  We  had 
reason  to  thank  God  that  the  poor  fellows  were 
faithful  to  us  under  conditions  so  hopeless. 

Before  the  coldest  season  set  in  we  left  our 
vessel  in  tolerably  safe  harbor,  and  started  on  a 
land  expedition,  still  bent  on  our  search  for  traces 
of  the  missing  Ptarmigan.  We  had  a couple  of 
sledges  and  a pack  of  Esquimaux  dogs,  faithful 
hardy  creatures,  who  thrived  on  the  roughest 
fare,  and  were  invaluable  to  us  in  this  toilsome 
journey.  No  words  can  paint  the  desolation  of 
this  wild  region — no  mind  can  imagine  that  hor- 
ror of  perpetual  snow,  illimitable  as  eternal. 

Martyn  and  I worked  hurd  to  keep  up  the  flag- 
ging spirits  of  our  men.  One  poor  fellow  had 
lost  his  foot  from  a frost-bite,  and  but  for  our 
surgeon’s  clever  amputation  of  the  disabled  mem- 
ber, must  have  surely  perished.  He  was  of 
course  no  small  drag  upon  us  in  this  time  of 
trial,  but  his  own  patient  endurance  taught  us 
fortitude.  We  had  hoped  to  fall  in  with  a tribe 
of  Esquimaux,  but  saw  none  after  those  from 
whom  we  bo  ght  our  dogs. 

So  we  toiled  on,  appalled  by  the  grim  change 
in  each  other’s  forms  and  face’s,  as  short  rations 
and  fatigue  did  their  work.  The  dead  winter 
found  us  again  reduced  in  number.  We  built 
ourselves  a roomy  snow-house,  with  a cabin  for 
the  dogs ; and  here  my  friend  Frank  Martyn  lay 
sick  with  three  other  invalids  throughout  our 
hopeless  Christmas.  My  own  health  held  out 
wonderfully.  My  spirits  rose  with  the  extremity 
of  trial,  and  I faced  the  darkening  future  boldlv, 
beguiling  myself  with  dream-pictures  of  my  re- 
turn home,  and  my  wife's  glad  face  when  she 
looked  up  from  her  lonely  hearth  and  saw  me 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

It  was  Christmas  - day.  We  had  dined  on 
pemmican — a peculiar  kind  of  preserved  meat — 
biscuit,  and  ice.  Spirit  we  had  none,  save  a lit- 
tle carefully  stored  in  case  of  urgent  need.  Aft- 
er our  brief  repast  the  able  men  went  out  in  a 
body  in  search  of  sport  for  their  guns,  but  with 
little  hope  of  finding  any  thing.  The  invalids 
slept,  and  I sat  by  the  fire  of  dried  moss  which 
served  to  light  our  hut,  with  the  aid  of  a glim- 
mer of  cold  dull  daylight  that  came  to  us  through 
a window  of  transparent  ice  in  the  roof. 

I was  thinking  of  England  and  my  wife— what 
else  did  I ever  think  of  now  ? — when  one  of  the 
men  rushed  suddenly  into  the  hut,  and  fell  on  the 
snow-bank  that  served  for  a bench.  He  was 
white  to  the  lips,  and  shivering  as  no  man 
shivers  from  cold  alone. 

“Good  God,  Hanley,  what  is  the  matter?”  I 
cried,  alarmed  by  the  man’s  terror. 

“I  went  away  from  the  others,  Captain,”  ho 
began,  in  rapid,  gasping  accents,  “thiuking  I 
saw  the  traces  of  a bear  upon  the  snow ; and  I 
had  parted  from  them  about  half  an  hour  when  I 
saw — ” 

His  voice  died  away  suddenly,  and  he  sat 
before  me,  with  lips  that  moved  but  made  no 
souhd. 

“What  ? For  pity’s  sake  speak  out,  man.” 

“ A woman !” 

“ Yes  ; and  of  an  Esquimaux  tribe,  no  doubt. 
Why  didn’t  you  hail,  and  bring  her  back  to  us? 
Why,  you  must  be  mad,  Hanley.  You  know 
how  we  have  been  wishing  to  fall  in  with  some 
of  those  people,  and  you  see  one,  and  let  her  slip 
through  your  fingers,  and  come  back  scared,  as 
if  you’d  seen  a ghost.  ” 

“ That's  it,  your  Honor,”  the  man  answered 
hoarsely.  “ What  I saw  was  a ghost.” 

“Nonsense,  man.” 

“ But  I say  yes,  Captain,  and  will  stand  by  iny 
word.  She  was  before  me,  moving  slowly  over 
the  snow ; you  could  scarce  call  it  walking,  ’twas 
such  a smooth  gliding  motion.  She  was  dressed 
in  white — no  common  dress — but  one  that  turns 
tire  heart  cold  only  to  think  of.  While  I stood, 
too  scared  to  mov  e hand  or  foot,  6hc  turned  and 
beckoned,  to. me.  and  1 saw  her  face  as  plain  as 
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I see  yours  this  moment,  a sweet  face,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  long  fair  hair  falling  loosely  round  it.” 

I was  on  my  feet  in  a moment,  and  rushing 
toward  the  door. 

‘ ‘ Great  God  of  heaven !”  I cried,  “ my  wife  1” 

The  conviction  that  possessed  me  was  supreme. 
From  the  moment  in  which  the  sailor  described 
the  figure  he  had  seen,  there  was  no  shadow  of 
doubt  in  my  mind.  It  was  Isabel,  and  she  only. 
The  wife  who  had  promised  that  her  spirit  should 
fullow  me  step  by  step  upon  my  desolate  journey 
was  near  me  now.  For  one  moment  only  I con- 
sidered the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  her  pres- 
ence, and  pondered  whether  some  northern-bound 
vessel  might  have  brought  her  to  an  Esquimaux 
station  near  at  hand  that  we  knew  not  of ; for 
one  instant  only,  and  then  I was  hurrying  across 
the  snow  in  the  direction  to  which  the  sailor 
pointed  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  our  hut. 

The  brief  winter  day  was  closing  in,  and  there 
was  only  a long  line  of  faint  yellow  light  in  the 
west.  Eastward  the  moon  was  rising,  pale  and 
cold  like  that  region  of  eternal  snow.  I had  left 
our  hut  some  two  hundred  yards  behind  me,  when 
I saw  a white-robed  figure  moving  toward  the  low 
western  light ; afigure  at  once  so  dear,  so  familiar, 
and  yet  in  that  place  so  awful,  that  an  icy  shiver 
shook  me  from  head  to  heel  as  I looked  upon  it. 

The  figure  turned  and  beckoned.  The  siveet 
face  looked  at  me,  awfully  distinct  in  that  clear 
cold  light.  I followed,  and  it  drew  me  on,  far 
across  a patch  of  snowy  waste  that  I had  left  un- 
explored, or  had  no  mcmoiy  of  traversing  until 
now.  I tried  to  overtake  the* familiar  form,  but 
though  its  strange  gliding  movement  seemed 
slow,  it  eluded  my  pursuit,  follow  swiftly  as  I 
might.  In  this  manner  we  crossed  the  wide 
bleak  waste,  and  as  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
western  light  died  out,  and  the  moon  shone 
brighter  on  the  frozen  plain,  we  came  to  a spot 
where  the  snow  lay  in  mounds — seven  separate 
mounds  ranged  in  the  form  of  a cross  beneath 
that  wild  northern  sky. 

A glance  told  me  that  civilized  hands  had  done 
this  work.  The  Christian  emblem  told  me  more. 
But  though  I saw  the  snow-mounds  at  my  feet, 
my  eyes  seemed  never  to  leave  the  face  of  my 
wife — O God,  how  pale  in  the  moonlight ! 

She  pointed  with  extended  finger  to  one  of  the 
mounds,  and  I saw  that  it  was  headed  by  a rough 
wooden  bo.. id,  almost  buried  in  snow.  To  snatch 
a knife  from  my  belt,  throw  myself  on  my  knees, 
and  begin  to  scrape  the  coating  of  mingled  ice 
and  snow  from  this  board,  wras  the  work  of  a 
moment.  When  I looked  up  I was  alone  be- 
neath the  wintry  sky.  My  wife  was  gone.  I 
knew  then  what  I had  felt  from  the  first — that  it. 
was  her  shadow  I had  followed  over  that  wintry 
waste,  and  that  on  earth  she  and  I would  never 
look  upon  each  other  again. 

She  had  kept  her  promise  as  truly  as  I had 
broken  mine.  The  gentle  spirit  had  pursued  me 
to  that  desolate  world  in  the  very  moment  it  was 
liberated  from  its  earthly  prison. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Hanley  and  his 
messmates  found  me  lying  senseless  on  the  snow- 
mound,  with  the  open  knife  beside  my  stiffening 
hand. 

They  brought  me  back  to  life  somehow',  and 
by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  they  carried  w’c  ex- 
amined the  board  at  the  head  of  the  mound.  An 
inscription  roughly  cut  upon  it  told  us  we  had 
found  the  lost  crew  of  the  Ptarmigan : 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Morris  Hayues,  commander 
of  the  Ptarmigan,  who  died  in  this  unknown  region 
January  80,  1S2D,  aged  35.” 

The  other  mounds  also  had  head-boards  bear- 
ing inscriptions,  which  we  dug  out  from  the  snow 
on  the  following  day,  and  carefully  transcribed. 
After  this  we  found  a cairn  containing  empty 
provision-tins,  in  one  of  which  was  a book  that 
had  evidently  been  used  for  a journal ; but  rust 
and  snow  had  done  their  work,  and  of  this  jour- 
nal nothing  was  decipherable  but  the  name  of 
the  writer,  Morris  Haynes. 

These  investigations  were  not  made  by  me. 
The  new  year  found  me  laid  low  with  rheumatic 
fever,  and  Frank  Martyn  had  to  take  his  turn  as 
sick-nurse  beside  the  snow'-bank  where  I lay. 
Our  provisions  held  out  better  than  we  had  ex- 
pected, thanks  to  the  game  our  men  shot,  and 
the  patience  with  which  they  endured  privation. 
The  spring  came,  and  with  it  release.  We  con- 
trived to  make  our  way  to  Baffin’s  Bay — a con- 
summation I had  scarcely  thought  possible  in  my 
dreary  reveries  of  mid-winter — and  a Greenland 
whaler  brought  us  safely  home. 

I went  straight  to  the  towm-house  of  my  broth- 
er-in-law. He  was  at  home,  and  came  without 
delay  to  the  library  where  I had  been  ushered, 
and  where  I sat  awaiting  him  with  a,gloomy  face. 

Yes;  as  I expected:  he  was  in  mourning : and 
behind  him  came  my  sister,  with  a pale  face,  on 
which  there  was  no  smile  of  greeting. 

Lawson  held  out  both  his  hands  to  me. 

“Richard,”  he  began,  in  a faltering  voice, 

“ God  knows  I never  thought  it  possible  I could  be 
otherwise  than  glad  of  your  coming  home — but — ” 

“ That  will  do,”  I said ; “you  need  tell  me  no 
more.  My  wife  is  dead.  ” 

He  bent  his  head  solemnly. 

“She  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  Decem- 
ber, at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” 

“You  have  been  told,  then,”  cried  my  sister; 
“you  have  seen  some  one?” 

“ Yes,”  I answered,  “I  have  seen  her  1" 


THE  WHIPPING-POST  AND  PIL- 
LORY Df  ’DELAWARE. 

A correspond  ext  of  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Bulletin  on  the  21st  of  November  wrote  a 
graphic  description  of  the  whipping-post  and  pil- 
lory at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  the  barbari- 
ties that  day  inflicted  upon  the  victims  of  these  , 
instruments  of  punishment — the  relics  of  a for-  * 
mer  and  less  enlightened  age. 

It  is  not  to  ba  wo^^te||ajt4^t,  a^tc  which  f 


has  no  free  schools  should  be  behind  others  in 
civilization.  But  we  should  scarcely  expect  to 
find,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  perpet- 
uation of  a penal  code  which  was  a disgrace  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  was  long  ago 
abolished  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

In  Delaware  men  are  hung  not  only  for  mur- 
der, but  also  for  rape,  arson,  and  burglary ; and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill  by  Congress  the  law  made  a gross  and  par- 
tial distinction  between  white  and  black  offend- 
ers. ‘ ‘ A white  man  w'as  imprisoned  and  flogged 
for  an  offense  for  which  a negro  was  hung.  A 
crime  w'liich  brought  a white  man  to  the  whip- 
ping-post placed  a free  negro  upon  the  block, 
where  he  was  auctioneered  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  sold  into  a wickeder  slavery  than  any  that 
ever  existed  in  the  rice  swamps  of  Georgia.  ” 

In  1791  even  English  bigotry  and  conserva- 
tism consented  to  stop  flogging  females ; but  in 
Delaware,  “thirteen  years  ago,  white  and  black 
women  were  publicly  whipped  in  this  Christian 
tow  n of  New  Castle.  Dragged.from  prison  into 
the  jail-yard,  the  sheriff  stripped  them  naked  to 
the  waist  in  the  presence  of  a multitude  of 
shameless  men,  and  then,  tying  them  to  the 
whipping-post,  gashed  their  backs  with  a whip 
until  the  blood  spurted  from  them.  Not  content 
with  this  infamy,  but  a few  years  since  the  law 
often  required  that  the  sheriffs  should  seize  his 
shears  and  crop  the  ears  of  his  fair  victims,  very 
much  as  those  of  a dog  are  cut,  bringing  them 
to  sharp  points.  Sheriffs  in  those  days  had  not 
only  to  be  simple  brutes,  but  to  have  skill  in  the 
brutal  fine  arts  as  well.  It  was  not  every  man 
who  could  slice  a female  ear  with  precision  and 
tastefulness.” 

The  whipping  of  women  was  abolished  by  the 
legislators  of  Delaware  in  1855,  but  they  still  flog 
little  children. 

“ There  were,”  says  the  correspondent  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  “seven  persons  whipped 
here  to-day  [New  Castle,  November  21],  and  the 
ancient  instrument  of  torture  trembled  again,  as 
it  has  done  for  half  a century,  in  the  terrible 
embrace  of  its  victims.  It  is  a curious  old  relic 
of  a semi-civilization  that  is  forgotten  every  where 
else  but  here.  It  consists  of  a sturdy  post  a foot 
square.  Three  feet  from  the  ground  it  pierces  a 
small  platform ; and  five  feet  above  this  there  is 
a cross-piece,  which  contains,  in  each  of  its  arms, 
a hole  for  the  neck  and  two  holes  for  the  wrists 
of  the  miserable  wretch  who  is  to  suffer  its  tor- 
ture. The  upper  half  of  the  arm  lifts  to  admit 
the  victim,  and  then  closes  sufficiently  tight  upon 
him  to  impede  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  fastened  down  with  a wooden  wedge-shaped 
key,  shot  into  the  centre  post. 

“The  whole  machine  looks  like  a gigantic 
cross,  with  a platform  half-way  down  its  length. 
It  is  black  with  age,  covered  with  patches  of 
green  mould  and  moss,  and  shrunken  and  split 
until  the  grain  of  the  w'ood  protrudes  in  ridges. 
It  is  as  worm-eaten  and  decayed  as  the  villainous 
code  which  sustains  it ; its  unsightly,  disgusting 
presence  is  a worthy  type  of  the  conservatism 
which  makes  these  people  laggard  in  the  march 
of  humanity  and  progress. 

“There  are  three  of  these  pillories  in  the 
State — in  New  Castle,  Georgetown,  and  Dover. 
They  stretch  along  down  the  peninsula  like  tide- 
posts,  marking  the  shoal  waters  of  barbarism 
amidst  the  w eltering,  fathomless  sea  of  surround- 
ing civilization.  The  New  Castle  pillory  stands 
in  the  jail-yard.  A few  years  ago  it  boldly  faced 
the  world  upon  the  public  common.  It  is  a happy 
omen  of  its  final  destruction  that  its  devotees 
were  so  much  ashamed  of  it  that  they  hid  it  in 
this  inclosure.  Across  the  street  stands  a church, 
and  behind  the  jail  there  is  another.  To-day 
their  walls  echoed  the  screams  of  St.  Pillory’s 
victims  as  they  writhed  beneath  the  lash ; to-mor- 
row they  will  resound  w ith  praises  and  supplica- 
tions to  a God  who  is  merciful  as  well  as  just.” 

Who  are  the  criminals  and  what  the  crimes 
which  demand  this  barbarous  penalty  ? Here  is 
the  case  of  a boy  twelve  years  old  : 

“ Matthew  Perry  picked  up  a piece  of  pig- 
iron,  said— improbably — to  be  worth  seventy-five 
cents.  Chief-Justice  Gilpin  and  Judge  Hous- 
ton, two  venerable  magistrates  backed  by  society 
against  one  small  child,  declared  that  he  should 
‘ pay  seventy-five  cents  restitution  money,  the  costs 
of  his  prosecution,  be  whipped  with  twenty  lashes 
on  his  bare  back,  be  imprisoned  for  six  months, 
and  be  compelled  to  wear  a convict’s  dress  in 
public  for  six  months  after  his  discharge.’  ” 

At  10  o’clock,  when  the  gates  of  the  jail-yard 
swung  open,  and  the  orgies  in  honor  of  St.  Pillo- 
ry were  about  to  commence,  “ by  actual  count 
there  were  125  little  girls  and  boys  present,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  of  age. 

“ The  entertainment  began  by  the  introduction 
of  William  Jones  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Jones 
had  stolen  store  goods  worth  thirty-eight  dollars, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  return  that  amount  of 
money,  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  be 
w'hipped  with  twenty  lashes,  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months,  and  wear  a convict’s  dress  for  six 
months  after  his  release. 

“The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  pillory. 
William  ascended  the  long  ladder  rather  sadly, 
and  the  jailer,  having  placed  his  neck  and  hands 
in  the  holes,  fastened  the  top  bar  upon  them,  and 
came  dow-n  to  the  ground.  The  criminal  was 
taller  than  the  stock,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
bend  down  just  enough  to  make  his  position  in- 
tensely painful.  A keen,  piercing  northeast  wind 
swept  in  from  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river, 
and  compelled  the  spectators  to  blow  warmth 
upon  their  fingers.  Mr.  Jones  had  his  circula- 
tion stopped,  but  he  could  not  blow  upon  his 
hands. 

“The  jagged,  splintered  edge  of  the  w'ooden 
collar  rasped  his  neck  until  it  tore  the  skin,  and 
whenever  he  attempted  to  move  his  head  to 
make  his  position  more  easy,  the  bar  would  catch 
the  upper  part  of  his  jaw-boae,  and  give  him  ex- 
quisite torture. 


“ ‘Jailer,  isn’t  that  pretty  severe?’ 

‘“Well,  yes,  it’s  a very  uncomfortable  position; 
and  then  his  fingers  and  face  get  numb,  you  see.  ’ 

“A  few  years  ago  the  crowd  used  to  hoot  at 
the  pillory-hugged  man,  and  pelt  him  with  mud 
and  filth.  When  the  fathers  of  these  children 
were  boys  they  saved  up  all  the  cats  that  died 
and  the  eggs  which  were  spoiled  in  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  * vindicating  the  outraged  majesty 
of  the  law’  upon  criminals  w’ho  stood  in  this  very 
pillory ; and  the  poor  wretches  were  often  disfig- 
ured for  life  in  one  hour.  It  is  a triumph  for  de- 
cency that  this  infamous  custom  has  been  abol- 
ished. The  boys  now  only  dispute  the  question 
of  the  discomfort  or  comfort  of  the  sufferer.” 

When  Mr.  Jones  has  been  reduced  to  a state 
of  exhaustion  he  is  taken  back  to  his  cell ; but 
he  has  a lashing  to  bear  yet. 

“The  Sheriff  came  out  with  the  ‘cat’  in  his 
hand.  This  venerable  w'eapon  consists  of  a stout 
handle  about  two  feet  long,  with  nine  lashes  of 
somewhat  greater  length.  The  thongs  are  made 
of  thick  leather,  twisted  together,  and  as  hard  as 
wire.  * They  have  been  soaked  with  blood  before 
this,  and  it  has  dried  upon  them  until  their  edges 
are  as  sharp  as  knives.” 

The  first  candidate  for  the  lash  was  the  boy 
alluded  to  above,  who  stole  seventy  cents’  worth 
of  pig-iron.  He  receives  his  twenty  lashes; 
then  a boy  of  14  receives  as  many  more;  then 
Mr.  Mulloney,  who  has  stolen  a pair  of  draw- 
ers, submits  to  a like  number. 

* ‘ Then  there  was  a piteous  sight.  An  old  man 
of  70  years,  decrepit,  feeble,  and  very  lame,  hob- 
bled out,  his  gray  hairs  streaming  in  the  wind. 
He  wanted  a shirt,  Heaven  knows,  badly  enough 
this  bitter  winter  weather,  and  he  had  very  wick- 
edly stolen  iti  He  had  none  on  now.  The  jail- 
er fastened  him  to  the  post,  and  snatched  the 
blanket  from  his  back.  His  skin  was  yellow 
and  wrinkled,  and  it  had  scam  upon  it.  The 
lashes  fell,  and  the  old  man’s  whole  frame  was 
convulsed  with  agony.  He  writhed  under  each 
blow  as  if  it  was  unendurable,  and  at  last  he  put 
his  head  down  and  cried  like  a child.  Most  of 
the  spectators  were  affected.  I would  like  to 
have  had  the  unjust  judges  and  the  Delaware 
law -makers  look  that  poor,  broken-down  old 
wretch  in  the  face  then.” 

But  we  will  not  continue  the  story  of  these 
punishments  through  its  revolting  details  to  the 
end.  The  examples  which  we  have  given  are 
sufficient.  Even  while  we  are  writing  (Novem- 
ber 28)  another  public  flogging  like  that  above 
described  is  going  on  in  Delaware. 


WESTERN  MEN. 

The  Western  character  develops  freedom  and 
takes  in  large  calculations.  This  is  more  true 
of  the  man  of  Western  cities  than  of  the  fann- 
er and  the  frontier  man,  but  still  the  charac- 
ter applies  to  all.  A Western  man  thinks  no- 
thing of  going  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  and  has  no  traditional  feud  with 
any  class  of  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  elements  of 
various  nationalities  flowing  together  Westward 
form  a strong  and  tolerant  community.  If  a 
man  out  West  has  his  horse  stolen,  he  mounts 
another  and  traces  the  thief ; shoots  him  if  he 
can.  The  extending  prairies,  immense  lakes, 
grand  rivers,  seem  to  enlarge  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  things.  The  big  farm  yields  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain.  The  Western  man  may  have 
twenty  horses,  a hundred  mules,  and  a thousand 
head  of  cattle  grazing  in  his  pastures,  and  five 
hundred  pigs  fattening  in  his  fields.  He  reads 
the  prices-current ; knows  all  that  is  going  on  ; 
forms  his  own  opinions,  and  is  loud  and  bold  in 
the  expression  of  them.  He  is  a man  of  patient 
courage,  who  will  lose  thousands  of  dollars  by 
the  fall  of  the  market,  and  make  less  account  of 
it  than  he  would  of  the  laming  of  a favorite  horse 
or  the  loss  of  a faithful  dog.  If  he  doesn’t  turn 
his  loss  off  with  a laugh,  and  is  pushed  to  speak 
of  it,  you  may  see  the  gleam  of  stem  grit  flash- 
ing from  his  eyes,  as  he  tells  you  he  will  do  bet- 
ter next  time.  He  is  full  of  reckless  and  mercu- 
rial daring.  As  impulsive  as  the  Southerner,  and 
yet  practical  in  all  things,  he  sees  and  takes  al- 
ways the  short  cut  to  his  end.  Feeling  about  the 
sacred  character  of  ancestral  acres  never  disturbs 
the  mind  of  a man  whose  possessions  were  re- 
claimed from  the  wilds  but  yesterday,  and  may 
be*  left  to-morrow.  Whatever  he  has  he  will 
sell;  and  whatever  you  own  he  is  willing  to 
buy,  providing  he  can  make  some  “ boot”  on  it. 
With  him  all  things  were  made  to  buy  and  sell. 
A frontier  man  once  described  to  me,  without  the 
least  idea  of  the  strange  character  of  the  transac- 
tion, how  he  had  “traded  off  a Bible  for  a 
plaguy  good  fiddle.  ” If  any  thing  you  have  on 
you  or  about  you  strike  his  fancy,  he  will  at  once 
otter  to  buy  it,  and  has  no  notion  that  certain 
pieces  of  property  mayn’t  be  for  sale. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  “ Attractive  Science”— Magnetism. 

“ Dead  as  Chelsea”  is  a common  phrase,  and  a good 
many  complain  of  that  city  as  somewhat  slow.  An 
old  lady,  possibly  a friend  of  Mrs.  Partington,  declares 
she  likes  it,  “because  it's  such  a local  place.” 


A professor  of  natural  history,  who  is  sometimes 
quite  absent-minded,  while  hearing  a class  in  zoology, 
put  the  question:  “Did  you  ever  see  a porpoise?” 
“ No,  Sir."  Professor,  very  forcibly,  as  was  his  wont  : 
“The  next.  Did  you  ever  see  a porpoise?”  “No, 
Sir.”  “The  next.  Did  you  ever  see  a porpoise?" 
“No,  Sir."  At  this  point,  forgetting  that  his  question 
was  entirely  extraneous,  he  closed  the  book  with  a 
bang,  aud  an  indignant  “Take  this  lesson  again,” 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  class. 


“Pa,  will  yon  get  me  a new  pair  of  skates  if  Pll 
prove  to  you  that  a dog  has  ten  tails?"  “Yes,  my 
son.”  “Well,  to  begin,  one  dog  has  one  more  tail 
than  no  dog,  hasn't  he?”  “Yes."  “Well,  no  dog 
has  nine  tails ; and  if  one  dor  has  one  more  tail  than 
no  dog,  then  one  dog  must  have  ten  tails.”  The  fa- 
ther gave  the  boy  his  skates. 


THOUGHTS  WHILE  SEWING. 

BY  AN  OLD  NAI1). 

Men  sow  wild  oats,  and  women  buttons. 

The  shortest  way  to  a man's  heart  is  down  his 
throat. 

Man’s  love  is  like  the  moon : it  it  does  not  grow 
larger,  it  is  certain  to  grow  smaller. 

A man  may  “ do  good  by  stealth,"  but  as  for  his 
blushing  “ to  find  it  fame,”  that’s  all  nonsense. 

Man  shrinks  from  cold  meat.  Does  this  arise  from 
man’s  innate  presumption  of  always  ruling  the  roast? 

Man  takes  a woman  with  a dowry  in  the  same  way 
that  he  accepts  the  hamper  that  brings  him  a hand- 
some present  of  game. 

Men  have  two  ways  of  extinguishing  the  flame  of 
love— they  either  let  it  burn  out  quietly,  or  else  they 
snuff  it  out  by  one  blow. 

In  a dilemma,  during  the  time  a man  has  been 
standing  like  a fool,  fumbling  for  an  excuse,  a woman 
will  have  invented  ten  thousand. 

Wives  are  often  foolish  enough  to  sit  np  for  their 
husbands,  but  you  hear  of  few  hnsbauds  who  have 
the  patience  to  sit  up  for  their  wives. 


Biddy  came  back  from  whortleberfying,  and  was 
asked  if  she  found  the  berries  plenty,  “sure,  yes,” 
said  she;  “but  the  dry  weather  has  made  them  so 
small  that  it  takes  the  whole  of  a peck'  to  make  a 
qnart.” 


BLUE  PILLS  VERSUS  EXERCISE. 

“Blue  pill,  Madam  ? Stuff  and  nonsense,  Madam. 
You  can’t  want  more  pills ; take  exercise,  Madam, 
not  blue  pill,”  cried  an  honest  doctor  to  a sluggish 
patient.  “Take  exercise;  it’s  only  lazy  folks  who 
waut  so  much  bine  .fill."  The  celebrated  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy,  who,  after  listening  to  a long  list  of  ailments, 
detailed  by  the  anxious  mother  of  a languid  daughter, 
growled  out,  as  he  put  m his  hat,  and  returned  a 
shilling  of  his  fee,  “ Buy  1.  .•  a skipping-rope.” 


L is  a rising  young  Boston  lawyer.  As  was 

said  of  another,  he  speaks  several  languages  fluently, 
especially  the  profane.  In  trying  a case  oefore  a i ef- 
eree,  the  opposing  counsel  had  occasion  to  comment 
upon  L— 's  treatment  of  a witness  on  cross-exam- 
ination. 

“ You  brow-bcatcd  Mr.  Davis  shamefully"  lemphat- 
ically). 

“ As  incorrect  in  fact,  yonr  Honor,  as  ungrammatic- 
al in  tense"  ( good-naturedly ). 

“ I made  it  imperfect.” 

“ Yes,  d— d imperfect,"  said  L- — , sotto  voce. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  MARKETS. 

Breadstuff's — Rising  every  day. 

Gunpowder — Goes  off  easily. 

Ritter  Beer— This  article  has  a downward  tendency. 

Indigo— The  trade  is  dyeing. 

Pickled  Pork—De ad  and  very  inactive. 

Brandy— Very  spirited. 

Vermuion— Finds  a reddy  sale. 

Xutmeqs — In  grater  demand. 

Soda  Water— Brisk  and  lively. 

Lead— Very  heavy. 


Two  French  ladies  were  looking  for  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  them  in  a group  of  baby-carriages.  “Do 
youseehim?”  asked  the  friend  of  the  mother.  “Rim/ 
I am  looking  for  her  nurse.”  “Her  nurse?”  “Yes. 
All  children  look  alike.  I know  the  nurse,  and  I can 
And  the  child  best  in  that  way.”  “As  for  myself,  I 
think  all  bonnes  look  alike."  “How  do  you  find  yours 
then?"  “ Oh,  I know  the  soldier  wno  is  her  beau." 


ADVOCATES  OF  WOMAN’S  RIGHTS  NOT  REP- 
RESENTED AT  THE  LATE  CONVENTION. 

The  lady  who  thinks  she  has  a right  to  the  best 
seat. 

The  ladies  who  think  they  have  a right  to  sweep  the 
sidewalk  with  their  dresses,  and  monopolize  it  for 
their  own  exclusive  use. 

The  lady  who  thinks  she  has  a right  to  wear  a wafer 
for  a bonnet,  and  dress  her  child  in  thin  clothes,  in 
winter. 

The  lady,  next  door,  who  thinks  she  has  a right  to 
drive  the  whole  neighborhood  to  the  borders  of  dis- 
traction by  practicing  her  high  notes  till  eleven  p.m. 

The  lady  who  claims  to  have  a right  to  visit  her  own 
kitchen,  at  her  own  pleasure,  and  the  cook  no  right  to 
oppose  her. 

The  house-maid  who  thinks  it  her  right  to  put  the 
papers  in  your  library  to  rights. 

The  mother-in-law  who  thinks  she  has  a right  to 
visit  her  dear  daughter  twice  a month,  and  regulato 
all  matters  in  the  household— withont  consulting  the 
husband. 


A wee  bit  of  a boy  having  been  slightly  chastised 
by  his  mother,  sat  very  quietly  in  his  chair  for  some 
minutes  afterward,  no  doubt  thinking  very  profound- 
ly. At  last  he  spoke  out  thus:  “Muzzer,  I wish  dad 
would  get  anuzzer  housekeeper— I’ve  got  tired  o' 
seem’  you  round.” 


SNUFF-TAKING. 

What  a moment,  what  a doubt! 

All  my  nose  is  inside  out— 

All  my  thrilling,  tickling  caustic, 

Pyramid  rhinocerostic. 

Wants  to  sneeze,  and  can  not  do  it ! 
now  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me  1 
How  that  raptnrous  torment  Alls  ine : 

Now  says,  “ Sneeze,  you  goose,  get  through  it." 
Shee— shce— oh,  ’tis  most  ael-isln ! 

Ishi— ishi— most  delishi! 

(Hang  it,  I shall  sneeze  till  spring  1) 

Snuff's  a most  delicious  thing. 


A North  Carolina  rebel  was  relating  how  “the 
Yanks”  flred  upon  his  company  while  marching 
through  a thick  wood.  They  gladly  obeyed  an  order 
to  lie  down,  but  there  was  nothing  to  shield  them 
from  the  terrible  volleys  of  the  enemy.  “ Why  didn’t 
you  get  behind  a tree?"  asked  a listener.  “Tree,"  re- 
plied reb,  “ there  wasn’t  trees  enough  for  the  officers. ’’ 


NEW  RECIPES. 

To  Remove  Stains  in  Silk.— Place  the  part  which 
is  soiled  on  any  warm,  hard  substance— a red-hot  stove, 
for  in  stance— and,  having  prepared  the  Btuff  by  slight- 
ly rubbing  it  briskly  with  a rough  brick,  gradually 
smear  it  with  the  following  mixture:  To  two  parts 
gum  goober  add  one  part  vulcanized  chicory— any  pari 
will  ao — dissolve  in  three  parts  codlivroleum  till  it  be- 
comes of  the  consistency  of  cold  whalebone.  Having 
worked  the  ingredients  till  they  form  a separate  mas£ 
take  a knife  and  fork— one  with  three  tines  if  procura- 
ble—aud  skillfully  cut  out  the  damaged  part  with  any 
sharp  instrument  such  as  a rolling-pin— then  rub  the 
hole  for  a few  months  with  lemon-peel  and  sealing- 
wax,  and  expose  to  the  sun  in  a dark  chamber  for  sev- 
eral nights. 

Cheap  and  Delicious  Tea  Cakes.— Take  7i  pounds 
superfine  fourth-proof  flour— it  should  be  taken  when 
no  one  is  in  the  store  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep- 
cut  the  flour  in  small  slices  according  to  the  size  and 
spread  it  on  a board,  which  should  set  perfectly  level 
on  one  comer.  Having  filled  a large  tub  with  equal 
parts  of  saltpetre  ,and  onion-peelings— the  blue  Berk- 
shire three-square  onions  are  best— drain  off  the  extra 
shortening  that  will  form  in  a crust ; and,  having  sim- 
mered the  remaining  ingredients  in  a close  vessel— a 
colander  will  answer— mix  up  the  whole  aud  beat  to- 
gether for  two  or  three  days ; then  bake  immediately 
in  a leaden  stew-pan.  Some  cooks  use  a greeu  canvas 
bag;  but  we  can  not  caution  onr  readers  enough 
nirain  t the  deleterious  effects  produced  by  the- vermi- 
fuge which  forms  the  concrete  ofthis  article. 

N B —These  cakes  should  not  all  be  eaten  the  firs/ 
day  unless  required,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  boil- 
ing them  not  to  let  them  get  warm.  They  may  be 
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SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. — [Sketched  by  Captain  P.  Jackson. J 


by  the  “patriots”  within  twenty-four  horn's,  and 
all  Cubans  between  18  and  45  are  called  upon 
to  take  up  arms  for  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
About  the  first  of  the  month  Cespedes’s  army 
numbered  9700  men. 

We  give  on  this  page  a view  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  now  invested  by  the  rebels.  The  seat 
of  government  in  Cuba  was  first  established  at 
Baracoa,  and  transferred  thence  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  where  it  remained  until  its  removal  to 
Havana.  Santiago  is  situated  on  the  south  sida 
of  the  island  and  crowns  an  eminence ; at  a few 
leagues  distance  rises  a chain  of  mountains,  of 


lution  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  mo- 
ther country. 

It  would  seem  that  the  establishment  of  a lib- 
eral government  at  Madrid  would  have  furnished 
the  most  inopportune  season  for  rebellion  against 
Spanish  authority;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  revolution  is  a desire  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  and  the  present  time  was 
chosen  because  it  was  a period  of  disorder  in 
Spanish  affairs,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  ultimate  issue— whether  success  or  failure — 
of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Madrid. 

The  chief  of  the  rebels  is  General  Cespedes, 


who,  on  the  4th  of  November,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Bayamo,  the  seat  of  the  so-called 
Provisional  Government  in  Cuba.  The  rebels 
were  then  within  four  miles  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  this  town  has  been  invested  bv  the 
insurgents.  Over  one  hundred  of  the  princi- 
pal families  have  embarked  for  Jamaica.  A 
proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  rebels  in 
reply  to  that  lately  promulgated  by  Count  Bal- 
makedas  (the  Captain-General’s  lieutenant),  and 
which  gave  the  revolutionists  eight  days  to  sur- 
render. This  rebel  manifesto  orders  all  native- 
born  Spaniards  to  leave  the  territory  occupied 


The  most  contradictory  reports  have  reached 
us  during  the  past  months  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  the  Cuban  revolutionists.  Those 
which  come  from  official  sources  speak  of  the 
uprising  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  a dis- 
turbance caused  by  desperadoes  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder,  and  predict  the  speedy  restoration 
of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agents  of  the 
revolutionists  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
movement  is  as  important,  as  profound  in  its 
motives,  and  as  likely  to  succeed  as  the  revo- 


BURN1NG OP  THE  GAHROTING  SCAFFOLD  ilN  MADRID.— [See  Page  794.] 
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uii  average  height  of  8000  feet,  overlooking  the 
town  and  its  splendid  bay — the  same  range 
which  intersects  the  island  longitudinally  and 
diffuses  itself  by  spurs  over  nearly  the  entire  sur- 
face. This  chain  consists  principally  of  granite, 
mingled  with  gneiss  and  sienite,  overlaid  by  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  formations  more  or  less  cal- 
careous and  abounding  in  fossils.  The  “ Cobre,” 
at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the 
world,  is  siiuuted  in  one  of  these  mountains  a few 
miles  inland  and  northwest  of  the  town.  Over 
one  of  these  mines  is  erected  the  far-famed  chap- 
el to  the  Virgin  of  the  Catholic  population.  A 
curious  legal  question  arose  a few  years  ago  as 
to  how  deep  the  earth  was  consecrated ! Work- 
ing at  the  mines  was  recently  stopped  because  of 
the  oppressive  royalty  imposed  by  the  now  ex- 
iled Queen  Isabella. 

A large  military  hospital  has  been  erected  east 
of  the  town,  which  would  compare  favorably  with 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world.  The  bar- 
racks have  recently  been  commenced.  A chain 
of  forts  is  destined  to  encircle  the  eminence  upon 
which  the  town  stands,  hut  the  money  devoted 
f rhis  purpose  has  thus  far  barely  paid  the  en- 
eers  for  drawing  out  the  plans, 
antiago  has  a more  antique  appearance  than 
am  of  the  other  large  towns  on  the  island,  and 
is  picturesque  and  imposing  when  viewed  from  a 
little  distance.  The  houses  are  painted  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green.  The  streets  in  some 
parts  are  very  precipitous,  following  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  hills,  but  are  built  at  right  an- 
gles, except  where  from  necessity  they  wind 
around  the  hills.  Being  narrow,  and  the  houses 
being  provided  with  iron  gratings,  these  streets 
would  afford  abundant  protection  to  the  insur- 
gents. The  prison,  which  is  always  protected 
by  a guard  of  soldiers,  is  a strong  budding  for 
defenses. 

The  town  is  ornamented  by  a Plaza,  laid  out 
with  taste,  and  studded  with  beautiful  trees. 
The  Cathedral  occupies  one  entire  side  of  the 
square,  and  is  opposite  the  Governor’s  mansion. 
There  is  a free  public  library  containing  40,000 
volumes,  and  the  nucleus  of  a museum.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  25,000. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  SPAIN. 

Ouu  illustration  on  page  793  represents  the 
unwonted  condition  of  Madrid  in  these  days  of 
popular  excitement,  and  the  strange  proceedings 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  laboring-class  in- 
habitants are  now  engaged  since  they  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  general  inter- 
ruption of  trade.  Some  thousands  are  now  paid 
and  fed  by  the  Provisional  Government,  as  was 
done  at  Paris  for  some  months  after  the  French 
Revolution  of  February,  1848,  and,  as  their  serv- 
ices are  not  required  for  any  really  useful  or  urg- 
ent work,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  set  them  to 
the  task  of  demolishing  the  old  city  walls.  They 
seem  to  take  this  job  very  easily,  as  might,  in- 
deed, be  expected,  knowing  that  they  will  get 
their  daily  rations  and  wages  so  long  as  the  Pro- 
visional Government  has  any  money  in  hand,  un- 
less the  secure  establishment  of  a powerful  and 
effective  administration  should  allow  them  to  be 
dismissed  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
city.  Our  sketch  represents  the  emancipated  pop- 
ulace destroying  a very  obnoxious  institution — the 
executioner’s  scaffold — in  an  open  space  outside 
the  city.  The  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment in  Spain  is  rather  peculiar,  being  neither  by 
the  gallows  nor  by  the  guillotine,  but  strangulation 
by  the  yarrote,  which  is  a small  wire  hoop,  passed 
round  the  culprit’s  neck  as  he  sits  with  his  back 
to  an  upright  post ; so  that  when  the  executioner, 
standing  behind  the  post,  draws  the  wire  forcibly 
lack,  the  throat  of  the  doomed  man  is  at  once 
compressed,  and  death  is  instantly  caused.  The 
Provisional  Government  has  already  decreed  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment ; but  this  will,  of 
course,  be  a question  for  future  legislation. 


THAT  BOY  OF  NORCOTT’S. 


CHAPTER  V 

A FIRST  DINNER-I>ARTV. 

I was  made  “presentable”  in  due  time,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  after  my  arrival  made  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  dinner-table.  “Sit  there,  Sir,” 
said  my  father,  “opposite  me.”  And  I was  not 
sorry  to  perceive  that  an  enormous  vase  with 
flowers  effectually  screeaed  me  from  his  sight. 
The  post  of  honor  thus  accorded  me  was  a suf- 
ficient intimation  to  my  father’s  guests  how  he 
intended  me  to  be  treated  by  them ; and  as  they 
were  without  an  exception  all  hangers-on  and 
dependents — men  who  dined  badly  or  not  at  all 
when  uninvited  to  his  table — they  were  marvel- 
ously quick  in  understanding  that  I was  to  be 
accepted  as  his  heir,  and,  after  himself,  the 
person  of  most  consideration  there. 

Be.  des  the  three  individuals  I have  already 
mentioned,  our  party  included  two  foreigners — 
Baron  Steinmetz,  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  King, 
and  an  Italian  duke,  San  Giovanni.  The  duke 
sat  on  my  father’s  right,  the  baron  on  mine. 
The  conversation  during  dinner  was  in  French, 
which  I followed  imperfectly,  and  was  considera- 
bly relieved  on  discovering  that  the  German  spoke 
French  with  difficulty,  and  blundered  over  his 
genders  as  hopelessly  as  I should  have  done  had 
1 attempted  to  talk.  “ Ach  Gott,”  muttered  he 
to  himself  in  German,  “when  people  were  seek- 
ing for  a common  language,  why  didn’t  they  take 
one  that  ell  humanity  could  pronounce  ?” 

“So  mein  ich  aucli,  Herr  Baron,”  cried  I; 
“I  quite  agree  with  you.” 

He  turned  toward  me  with  a look  of  positive 
affection,  on  seeing  1 knew  German,  and  we  both 
began  to  talk  together.atjon.ee  with  .freedom. 

“What’s  the  boJJdagiWyS’SSeal^fy  father, 


as  he  caught  the  sounds  of  some  glib  speech  of 
mine.  “ Don’t  let  him  bore  you  with  his  bad 
French,  Steinmetz.” 

“He  is  charming  me  with  his  admirable  Ger- 
man,” said  the  baron.  “ I can’t  tell  when  I 
have  met  a more  agreeable  companion." 

This  was  of  course  a double  flattery,  for  my 
German  was  very  bad,  and  my  knowledge  on  any 
subject  no  better;  but  the  fact  did  not  diminish 
the  delight  the  praise  afforded  me. 

“Do  you  know  German,  Digby?”  asked  my 
father. 

“ A little— a very  little,  Sir.” 

“ The  fellow  would  say  be  knew  Sanscrit,  if 
you  asked  him,”  whispered  Hothara  to  Eccles; 
but  my  sharp  ears  overheard  him. 

“Come,  that’s  better  than  I looked  for,”  said 
my  father.  “ What  do  you  say,  Eccles?  Is 
there  stuff  there  ?” 

“ Plenty,  Sir  Roger;  enough  and  to  spare.  I 
count  on  Digby  to  do  me  great  credit  yet.” 

“ What  career  do  you  mean  your  son  to  fol- 
low ?”  asked  the  Italian,  while  he  nodded  to  me 
over  his  wine-glass  in  most  civil  recognition. 

“I’ll  not  make  a sailor  of  him,  like  that  sea- 
wolf  yonder;  nor  a diplomatist,  like  my  silent 
friend  in  the  comer.  Neither  shall  he  be  a sol- 
dier, till  British  armies  begin  to  do  something  bet- 
ter than  hunt  out  illicit  stills  and  protect  process- 
servers.” 

“ A politician,  perhaps  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,  Sir.  There's  no  credit  in  be- 
longing to  a Parliament  brought  down  to  the  me- 
ridian of  soap-boilers  and  bankrupt  bill-brokers.” 

“There’s  the  Church,  Sir  Roger,”  chimed  in 
Eccles. 

“ There’s  the  Pope’s  Church,  with  some  good 
prizes  in  the  wheel ; but  your  branch,  Master  Bob, 
is  u small  concern,  and  it  is  trembling  besides. 
No.  I’ll  make  him  none  of  these.  It  is  in  our 
vulgar  passion  for  money-getting  we  throw  our 
boys  into  this  or  that  career  in  life,  and  we  nar- 
row to  the  stupid  formula  of  some  profession 
abilities  that  were  meant  for  mankind.  I mean 
Digby  to  deal  with  the  world ; and  to  fit  him  for 
the  task  he  shall  leam  as  much  of  human  nature 
as  I can  afford  to  teach  him.” 

“ Ah,  there’s  great  truth  in  that,  very  great 
truth ; very  wise  and  very  original  too,”  were 
the  comments  that  ran  round  the  board. 

Excited  by  his  theme,  and  elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, my  father  went  on : 

“If  you  want  a boy  to  ride,  you  don’t  limit 
him  to  the  quiet  hackney  that  neither  pulls  nor 
shies,  neither  bolts  nor  plunges ; and  so,  if  you 
wish  your  son  to  know  his  fellow-man,  you  don’t 
keep  him  in  a charmed  circle  of  deans  and  arch- 
deacons, but  you  throw  him  fearlessly  into  con- 
tact with  old  debauchees  like  Hotham,  or  aban- 
doned scamps  of  the  style  of  Cleremont” — and 
here  he  had  to  wait  till  the  laughter  subsided  to 
add,  “ and,  last  of  all,  you  take  care  to  provide 
him  with  a finishing  tutor  like  Eccles.” 

“ I knew  your  turn  was  coming,  Bob,”  whis- 
pered Hotham ; but  still  all  laughed  heartily,  well 
satisfied  to  stand  ridicule  themselves  if  others 
were  only  pilloried  with  them. 

When  dinner  was  over,  we  sat  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  not  more,  and  then  adjourned  to  cof- 
fee in  a small  room  that  seemed  half  boudoir,  half 
conservatory.  As  I loitered  about,  having  no 
one  to  speak  to,  1 found  myself  at  last  in  a little 
shrubbery,  through  which  a sort  of  labyrinth  me- 
andered. It  was  a taste  of  the  day  revived  from 
olden  times,  and  amazed  me  much  by  its  novelty. 
While  I was  puzzling  myself  to  find  out  the  path 
that  led  out  of  the  entanglement  I heard  a voice 
I knew  at  once  to  be  Hotham’s  saying : 

“Look  at  that  boy  of  Norcott’s ; lie’s  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  imbroglio  within  doors,  but  he 
must  go  out  to  mystify  himself  with  another.” 

“ I don’t  much  fancy  that  young  gentleman,” 
said  Cleremont. 

“ And  I only  half.  Bob  Eccles  says  we  have 
all  made  a precious  mistake  in  advising  Norcott 
to  bring  him  back.  ” 

“Yet  it  was  our  only  chance  to  prevent  it. 
Had  we  opposed  the  plan,  he  was  sure  to  have 
determined  on  it.  There’s  nothing  for  it  but 
your  notion,  Hotham ; let  him  send  the  brat  to 
sea  w ith  you.  ” 

“ Yes,  I think  that  would  do  it.”  And  now 
they  had  w alked  out  of  ear-shot,  and  I heard  no 
more. 

If  I was  not  much  reassured  by  these  drop- 
pings I was  far  more  moved  by  the  way  in  which 
I came  to  hear  them.  Over  and  over  had  my 
dear  mother  cautioned  me  against  listening  to 
what  was  not  meant  for  me ; and  here,  simply 
because  I found  myself  the  topic,  I could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  learn  how  men  would  speak 
of  ine.  I remembered  well  the  illustration  by 
which  my  mother  warned  me  as  to  the  utter  use- 
lessness of  the  sort  of  knowledge  thus  gained. 
She  told  me  of  a theft  some  visitor  had  made  at 
Abbotsford — the  object  stolen  being  a signet-ring 
Lord  Byron  had  given  to  Sir  Walter.  The  man 
who  stole  this  could  nevtr  display  the  treasure 
without  avowing  himself  a thief.  He  had  there- 
fore taken  what  from  the  very  moment  of  the 
fraud  became  alueless.  He  might  gaze  on  it 
in  secret  with  such  pleasure  as  his  self-accusings 
would  permit.  He  might  hug  himself  with  the 
thought  of  possession ; but  how  could  that  give 
pleasure  or  how  drown  the  everlasting  shame  the 
mere  sight  of  the  object  must  revive  ? So  w'ould 
it  be,  my  mother  said,  with  him  who  unlaw  fully 
possessed  himself  of  certain  intelligence  which  he 
could  not  employ  without  being  convicted  of  the 
way  he  gained  it.  The  lesson  thus  illustrated 
had  not  ceased  to  be  remembered  by  me ; and 
though  I tried  all  my  casuistry  to  prove  that  I 
listened  without  intention,  almost  without  being 
aware  of  it,  I was  shocked  and  grieved  to  find 
how  soon  I was  forgetting  the  precepts  she  had 
labored  so  hard  to  impress  upon  me. 

She  had  also  said,  “By  the  same  rule  which 
would  compel  you  to  restore  to  its  owner  wlmt 
you  had  become  possessed  of  wrongfully,  you 


are  bound  to  let  him  you  have  accidentally  over- 
heard know'  to  what  extent  you  are  aware  of  his 
thoughts.” 

“This  much  at  least  I can  do,”  said  I;  “I 
can  tell  these  gentlemen  that  I heard  a part  of 
their  conversation.  ” 

I walked  about  for  nigh  an  hour  revolving 
these  things  in  my  head,  and  at  last  returned  to 
the  house.  As  I entered  the  drawing-room  I 
was  struck  by  the  silence.  My  father,  Clere- 
mont, and  the  two  foreigners  were  playing  whist 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  Hotham  and  Eccles  were 
seated  at  chess  at  another.  Not  a word  was  ut- 
tered save  some  brief  demand  of  the  game,  or  a 
murmured  “ check”  by  the  chess-players.  Tak- 
ing my  place  noiselessly  beside  these  latter,  I 
watched  the  board  eagerly  to  try  and  acquire 
the  moves. 

‘ ‘ Do  you  understand  the  game  ?”  whispered 
Hotham. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  I,  in  the  same  cautious 
tone. 

“I’ll  show  you  the  moves,  when  this  party  is 
over.”  And  I muttered  my  thanks  for  the 
courtesy. 

“This  is  intolerable,”  cried  out  my  father. 
‘ ‘ That  confounded  whispering  is  far  more  dis- 
tracting than  any  noise.  I have  lost  all  count 
of  my  game.  1 say,  Eccles,  why  is  not  that  boy 
in  bed?” 

“I  thought  you  said  he  might  sup,  Sir 
Roger.” 

“ If  I did  it  was  because  I thought  he  knew 
how  to  conduct  himself.  Take  him  away  at 
once.  ” 

And  Eccles  rose,  and  with  more  kindness  than 
1 had  expected  from  him,  said,  “Come,  Digby, 
I’ll  go  too,  for  we  have  both  to  be  early  risers 
to-morrow.  ” 

Thus  ended  my  first  day  in  public,  and  I have 
no  need  to  say  what  a strange  conflict  tilled  my 
head  that  night  as  I dropped  off  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW’  THE  DATS  WENT  OVER. 

If  I give  one  day  of  my  life,  I give,  with  very 
nearly  exactness,  the  unbroken  course  of  my  ex- 
istence. I rose  very  early — hours  ere  the  rest  of 
the  household  was  stirring — to  w ork  at  my  les- 
sons, which  Mr.  Eccles  apportioned  for  me  with 
a liberality  that  show  ed  he  had  the  highest  opin- 
ion of  my  abilities,  or — as  1 discovered  later  on 
to  be  the  truth — a profound  indifference  about 
them.  Thus  a hundred  lines  of  Virgil,  thirty 
of  Xenophon,  three  propositions  of  Euclid,  with 
a sufficient  amount  of  history,  geography,  and 
logic,  would  be  an  ordinary  day’s  work.  It  is 
fair  1 should  own  that  when  the  time  of  examin- 
ation came  I found  him  usually  imbibing  seltzer 
aud  curafoa,  with  a wet  towel  round  his  head ; 
or,  in  his  robuster  moments,  practicing  the  dumb- 
bells to  develop  his  muscles.  So  that  the  iutcr- 
rogatories  were  generally  in  this  wise : 

“How  goes  it,  Digby?  What  of  the  Homer 
— eh  ?” 

“It’s  Xenophon,  Sir.” 

“ To  be  sure  it  is.  I was  forgetting,  as  a man 
might  who  had  my  headac  he.  And,  by-the-wav, 
Digby,  why  will  your  father  give  Burgundy  at 
supper  instead  of  Bordeaux?  Some  one  must 
surely  have  told  him  accidentally  it  was  a dead- 
ly poison,  for  he  adheres  to  it  with  desperate 
fidelity.” 

“1  believe  I know'  my  Greek,  Sir,”  w'ould  I 
say,  modestly,  to  recall  him  to  the  theme. 

“Of  course  you  do;  you’d  cut  a sorry  figure 
here  this  morning  if  you  did  not  know  it.  No, 
Sir ; I’m  not  the  man  to  enjoy  your  father’s  con- 
fidence and  take  his  money,  and  betray  my  trust. 
His  words  to  me  were,  1 Make  him  a gentleman, 
Eccles.  I could  find  scores  of  fellows  to  cram 
him  with  Greek  particles  and  double  equations, 
but  I want  the  man  who  can  turn  out  the  per- 
fect article— the  gentleman.’  Come  now,  what 
relations  subsisted  between  Cyrus  and  Xeno- 
phon ?” 

“Xenophon  coached  him,  Sir.” 

“ So  he  did.  Just  strike  a light  for  me.  My 
head  is  splitting  for  want  of  a cigar.  You  may 
have  a cigarette,  too.  I don’t  object.  Virgil 
we’ll  keep  till  to-morrow'.  Virgil  was  a muff, 
after  all.  Virgil  was  a decentish  sort  of  Martin 
Tapper,  Digby.  He  had  no  wit,  no  repartee,  no 
smartness ; he  prosed  about  plows  and  shepherds, 
like  a maudlin  old  squire ; or  he  told  a very  shady 
sort  of  anecdote  about  Dido,  which  I always  doubt- 
ed should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth.  Horace 
is  free  too,  a thought  too  free ; but  he  couldn’t 
help  it.  Horace  lived  the  same  kind  of  life  we 
do  here,  a sort  of  roast-partridge  and  pretty  wo- 
man sort  of  life ; but  then  he  was  the  gentleman 
always.  If  old  Flaccus  had  lived  now',  he’d  have 
been"  pretty  much  like  Bob  Eccles,  and  putting 
in  his  divinity  lectures  perhaps.  By-the-way, 
1 hope  your  father  won’t  go  and  give  aw'ay  that 
small  rectory  in  Kent.  ‘We  who  live  to  preach, 
must  preach  to  live.  ’ That  isn’t  exactly  the  line, 
but  it  will  do.  Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus,  Digby; 
and,  take  what  care  we  may  of  ourselves,  we 
must  all  go  back,  as  the  judges  say,  to  the  place 
from  whence  we  came.  There  now,  you’ve  had 
classical  criticism,  sound  morality,  worldly  wis- 
dom, and  the  rest  of  it;  and,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we’ll  pack  up  the  books,  and  stand  pro- 
rogued till— let  me  see — Saturday  next.” 

Of  course  I moved  no  amendment,  and  went 
my  way  rejoiciug. 

From  that  hour  I w'as  free  to  follow  my  own 
inclinations,  which  usually  took  a horsey  turn,  and 
as  the  stable  offered  several  mounts,  1 very  often 
rode  six  hours  a day.  Hotham  was  always  to 
be  found  in  the  pistol -gallery  about  four  of  an 
atiernoon,  and  I usually  joined  him  there,  and 
speedily  became  more  than  his  match. 

“ Well,  youngster,”  he  would  say.  when  beaten 
and  irritable,  “I  can  beat  your  head  off  at  bill- 
iards, any  how." 


But  I was  not  long  in  robbing  him  of  even 
this  boast,  and  in  less  than  three  months  I could 
defy  the  best  player  in  the  house.  The  fact  was, 
I had  in  a remarkable  degree  that  small  talent 
for  games  of  every  kind  which  is  a specialty  with 
certain  persons.  I could  not  only  learn  a game 
quickly,  but  almost  always  attain  considerable 
skill  in  it. 

“ So,  Sir,”  said  my  father  to  me  one  day  at 
dinner — and  nothing  was  more  rare  than  for  him 
to  address  a word  to  me,  and  I was  startled  as 
he  did  so — “so,  Sir,  you  are  going  to  turn  out 
an  Admirable  Crichton  on  my  hands,  it  seems. 
I hear  of  nothing  but  your  billiard-playing,  your 
horsemanship,  and  your  cricketing,  while  Mr. 
Eccles  tells  me  that  your  progress  with  him  is 
equally  remarkable.  ” He  stopped,  and  seemed 
to  expect  me  to  make  some  rejoinder ; but  1 could 
not  utter  a word,  and  felt  overwhelmed  at  the 
observation  and  notice  his  speech  had  drawn 
upon  me. 

“It’s  better  I should  tell  you  at  once,”  resumed 
my  father,  “ that  I dislike  prodigies.  I dislike 
because  I distrust  them.  The  fellow  who  knows 
at  fourteen  what  he  might  reasonably  have  known 
at  thirty  is  not  unlikely  to  stop  short  at  fifteen, 
and  gl  ow  no  more.  1 don’t  want  to  be  personal, 
but  1 have  heard  it  said  Cleremont  was  a very 
clever  boy.  ” 

The  impertinence  of  this  speech,  and  the  laugh- 
ter it  at  once  excited,  served  to  turn  attention 
away  from  me ; but,  through  the  buzz  ami  mur- 
mur around,  I overheard  Cleremont  say  to  Hoth- 
am, “I  shall  pull  him  up  short  one  of  these 
days,  and  you’ll  see  an  end  of  all  this.” 

“Now,”  continued  my  father,  “ if  Eccles  had 
told  me  that  the  boy  was  a skillful  haud  at  sherry- 
cobbler,  or  a rare  judge  of  a Cuban  cigar,  I d 
have  reposed  more  faith  in  the  assurance  than 
when  he  spoke  of  his  classics.  ” 

“He  ain't  bad  at  a gin-sling  with  bitters,  that 
I must  say,”  said  Eccles,  whose  self-control,  or 
good-humor,  mayhap  some  less  worthy  trait,  al- 
ways carried  him  successfully  over  a difficulty. 

“So,  Sir,”  said  my  father,  turning  again  on 
me,  “ the  range  of  your  accomplishments  is  com- 
plete. You  might  be  a hipster  or  a jockey. 
\Yhen  the  nobility  of  France  came  to  ruin  in  the 
Revolution  the  best  blood  of  the  ki^dom  became 
barbers  and  dancing-masters : so  that  when  some 
fine  morning  that  gay  gentleman  yonder  will  dis- 
cover that  he  is  a beggar,  lie’ll  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a calling  to  suit  his  tastes,  and  squm  e 
with  his  abilities.  What’s  Hotham  grumbling 
about?  Will  any  one  interpret  him  for  me?” 

“ Hotham  is  saying  that  this  claret,  is  coiked,” 
said  the  sea-captain,  with  a hoarse  loud  voice. 

“Bottled  at  home!”  said  my  father,  “and, 
like  your  own  education,  Hotham,  spoiled  for  a 
beggarly  economy.” 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  got  it,”  muttered  Cleremont, 
whose  eyes  glistened  with  malignant  spite.  “ I 
have  had  enough  of  this;  I’m  for  coffee,”  and 
he  arose  as  he  spoke. 

“ Has  Cleremont  left  us?”  asked  my  father. 

“ Yes  ; that  last  bottle  has  finished  him.  I 
told  you  before,  Nixon  knows  nothing  about 
wine.  I saw  that  hogshead  lying  bung  up  for 
eight  weeks  before  it  was  drawn  off  for  bot- 
tling. ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  speak  to  him  about  it, 
then  ?” 

“And  be  told  that  I’m  not  his  master,  eh? 
You  don’t  seem  to  know,  Norcott,  that  you've 
got  a houseful  of  the  most  insolent  servants  in 
Christendom.  Cleremont’s  wife  wanted  the  chest- 
nuts yesterday  in*the  phaeton,  and  George  re- 
fused her;  she  might  take  the  cobs,  or  no- 
thing.” 

“Quite  true,”  chimed  in  Eccles;  “and  ihe 
fellow  said,  ‘ I’m  a-taking  the  young  horses  out 
in  the  break,  and  if  the  missis  wants  to  see  ;he 
chestnuts,  she’d  better  come  with  me.  ’ ” 

“And  as  to  a late  breakfast  now,  it’s  quite 
impossible;  they  delay  and  delay  till  they  run 
you  into  luncheon,”  growled  Hotham. 

“They  serve  me  my  chocolate  pretty  regular- 
ly,” said  my  father,  negligently,  and  he  arose 
and  strolled  out  of  the  room.  As  he  went  he 
slipped  his  arm  within  mine,  and  said,  in  a half- 
whisper, “I  suppose  it  will  come  to  this — T shall 
have  to  change  my  friends  or  my  lmuacuu,a. 
Which  would  you  advise  ?” 

“I’d  say  the  friends,  Sir.” 

“So  should  I,  but  that  they  would  not  easily 
find  another  place.  There,  go  and  see  is  tiie 
billiard-room  lighted.  I want  to  see  you  play  a 
game  with  Cleremont.  ” 

Cleremont  was  evidently  sulking  under  the 
sarcasm  passed  on  him,  aud  took  up  his  cue  to 
play  with  a bad  grace. 

“Who  will  have  five  francs  on  the  party?” 
said  my  father.  “I’m  going  to  back  the  boy." 

“Make  it  pounds,  Norcott,”  said  Hotham. 

“I’ll  give  you  six  to  five,  in  tens,”  said  Clere- 
mont to  my  father.  “ Will  you  take  it?” 

I was  growing  white  and  red  by  turns  all  this 
time.  I was  terrified  at  the  thought  that  money' 
was  to  be  staked  on  my  play,  and  frigh  ened  by 
the  mere  presence  of  my  father  at  the  ta.  e. 

“The youngster  is  too  nervous  to  play.  Don't 
let  him,  Norcott,”  said  Hotham,  with  a kindness 
1 had  not  given  him  credit  for. 

“Give  me  the  cue,  Digby;  I’ll  take  your 
place,”  said  my  father,  and  Cleremont  and  Hoth- 
am both  drew  nigh,  and  talked  to  him  in  a low 
tone. 

“Eight  and  the  stroke  then  be  it,”  said  my 
father,  “and  the  bet  in  fifties.”  The  others 
nodded,  and  Cleremont  began  the  game 

I cou  I not  have  believed  I could  have  suffered 
the  amount  of  intense  anxiety  that  game  cost  me. 
Had  my  life  been  on  the  issue  I do  not  think  I 
could  have  gone  through  greater  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear  than  now  succeeded  in  my  heart. 

I leuemont  started  with  eight  points  odds,  and 
made  thirty-two  off  the  bails  before  my  father 
beganjo  play.  lie  now  took  his  place,  and  by 
the  ii&  ktt-tdjcj  (lijpkfcfdil ^perfect  masteiy  of  the 
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game.  There  was  a sort  of  languid  grace,  an 
indolent  elegance  about  all  lie  did,  that  when  the 
stroke  required  vigor  or  power  made  me  tremble 
for  the  result,  but  somehow  he  imparted  the  ex- 
act amount  of  force  needed,  and  the  balls  moved 
about  here  and  there  as  though  obedient  to  some 
subtle  instinct  of  which  the  cue  gave  a mere 
sign.  He  scored  forty-two  points  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  then  drawing  himself  up,  said : “There’s 
an  eight-stroke  now  on  the  table.  I’ll  give  any 
one  three  hundred  Naps  to  two  that  I do  it.” 

None  spoke.  “Or,  I'll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
I'll  take  fifty  from  each  of  you  and  draw  the 
game!”  Another  as  complete  silence  ensued. 
“Or,  here’s  a third  proposition,  Give  me  fifty 
between  you,  nnd  I’ll  hand  over  the  cue  to  the 
boy ; he  shall  finish  the  game.” 

“Oh  no,  JSir ! I beg  you — I entreat — ” I be- 
gan ; but  already,  “Done!”  had  been  loudly 
uttered  by  both  together,  and  the  bet  was  rati- 
fied. 

“Don’t  be  nervous,  boy,”  said  nry  father, 
handing  me  his  cue.  “You  see  what’s  on  the 
balls.  You  carom  and  hold  the  white,  and 
land  the  red  in  the  middle  pocket.  If  you  can't 
do  the  brilliant  thing,  and  finish  the  game  with 
an  eight-stroke,  do  the  safe  one — the  carom  on 
the  hazard.  But,  above  all,  don’t  lose  your 
stroke,  Sir.  Mind  that,  for  I’ve  a pot  of  money 
on  the  game.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  ought  to  counsel'  him, 
Norcott,”  said  C'leremont.  “If  he’s  a player, 
he’s  fit  to  devise  his  own  game.” 

“ Oh,  hang  it,  no,”  broke  in  Ilotham ; “ Nor- 
cott has  a perfect  right  to  tell  him  what’s  on  the 
table.” 

“ If  you  object  seriously,  Sir,”  said  my  father, 
proudly,  “the  party  is  at  an  end.” 

“ I put  it  to  yourself,”  began  Cleremont. 

“You  shall  not  appeal  to  me  against  myself, 
Sir.  You  either  withdraw  your  objection,  or  you 
maintain  it.” 

“Of  course  he  withdraws  it,”  said  Ilotham, 
whose  eyes  never  wandered  from  my  father’s 
face. 

Cleremont  nodded ti  half-un willing  assent. 

“ You  will  do  me  the  courtesy  to  speak,  per- 
haps,” said  my  father;  and  every  word  came 
from  him  with  a tremulous  roll. 

“ Yes,  yes,  I agree.  There  was  really  nothing 
in  my  remark,”  said  Cleremont,  whose  self-con- 
trol seemed  taxed  to  its  last  limit. 

“There,  go  on,  boy,  and  finish  this  stupid 
affair,”  said  my  father;  and  he  turned  to  the 
chimney  to  light  his  cigar. 

I leaned  over  the  table,  and  a mist  seemed  to 
rise  before  me.  I saw  volumes  of  cloud  rolling 
swiftly  across,  and  meteors,  or  billiard-balls,  I 
knew  not  which,  shooting  through  them.  I 
played  and  missed  ; I did  not  even  strike  a ball. 
A wild  roar  of  laughter,  a cry  of  joy,  and  a con- 
fused blending  of  several  voices  in  various  tones 
followed,  and  i stood  there  like  one  stunned  into 
immobility.  Meanwhile  Cleremont  finished  the 
game,  and,  clapping  me  gavly  on  the  shoulder, 
cried,  “I’m  more  grateful  to  you  than  your  fa- 
ther is,  my  lad.  That  shaking  hand  of  yours 
has  made  a difference  of  two  hundred  Naps  to 
tne.”  I turned  toward  the  fire;  my  father  had 
left  the  room. 


TEMPER. 

We  generally  pity  a man  or  woman  who 
has  an  obviously  bad  temper ; but  to  have  a 
bad  temper  and  ample  opportunities  for  gratify- 
ing it  must  be  a great  pleasure.  The  dull  com- 
placency of  good-humor  offers  no  such  keen  de- 
lights as  the  little  revenges  which  a bad-tem- 
pered woman  loves  to  wreak  upon  her  social  en- 
emies. A bad  temper  is  a sort  of  sixth  sense, 
which  has  its  own  sorrows  and  its  own  satisfac- 
tion ; and,  like  the  other  senses,  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  satisfaction  predominates.  It  is 
a great  mistake  to  consider  that  even  the  worst 
form  of  bad  temper — the  sulky  attitude — neces- 
sarily involves  the  wretchedness  of  the  sulkcr. 
Not  at  all.  The  man  or  woman  who  sulks  looks 
upon  himself  or  herself  as  a martyr,  and  enjoys 
the  sweet  solace  of  martyrdom.  Then  the  dis- 
comfort they  inflict  upon  the  people  against  whom 
they  sulk  is  another  keen  enjoyment.  In  fact,  if 
sulking  were  not  pleasant,  people  wouldn't  sulk. 
It  gives  a man  pleasure  to  gratify  his  bad  tem- 
per ; and  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  sulk.  Among 
women  these  enjoyments  are  heightened  by  a 
greater  sensitiveness,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
performers  and  that  of  their  victims.  When  a 
man  gets  into  the  sulky  attitude,  and  thinks  he 
will  annoy  his  friends  by  refusing  their  inviva- 
ti  >ns  to  dinner,  we  simply  say  to  him,  “Very 
well.  Sulk  as  long  as  you  please.  If  you  will 
be  unhappy,  be.  We  have  too  much  on  our 
hands  to  trouble  ourselves  about  whether  you 
choose  to  be  uncomfortable  or  the  reverse.  If 
you  won’t  come  to  our  dinner-parties,  let  us 
hope  that  others  will;  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  soup  and  the  fish  will  be 
any  the  worse  for  your  absence.”  But  women, 
gentle  souls!  do  not  look  upon  a seceding  friend 
in  this  philosophic  light.  They  are  distressed  to 
think  that  Jane,  or  Aunt  Thompson,  or  Lady 
M oi  land’s  maiden  sister,  should  think  that  they 
have  been  unkind  to  her.  It  is  with  deep  de- 
pression that  they  hear  how  very  miserable  their 
former  bosom-friend  now  is;  and  they  perplex 
themselves,  and  their  husbands  too,  about  the 
best  method  of  reconciliation. 

The  wreaking  of  bad  temper  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest occupations  of  humanity;  but  it  leaves  bad 
physical  effects  behind  it.  We  must  guard  our- 
selves, however,  against  the  popular  delusion  that 
thin  people  are  naturally  prone  to  bad  temper, 
and  that  stout  people  are  almost  invariably  good- 
natured.  The  writer's  experience,  at  least,  tends 
to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion.  Fat  men 
are  not  energetically  angry — they  r.o  not  cuff 
boys,  thrash  their  horses,  and  so  on;  but  they 
are  far  more  impatienLpf  hindrances,  and  ant  to 
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be  ruffled  by  little  annoyances.  Put  a fat  man 
and  a thin  man  to  whip  a trout-stream  when  the 
fish  are  not  rising ; who  will  first  begin  to  growl 
muttered  curses,  and  crack  the  flies  oft’  his  line 
with  bad  temper,  and  then  throw  the  rod  away 
and  fling  himself  on  the  grass  in  disgust  ? Sup- 
pose both  of  them  to  be  “ hung  up;”  which  will 
exhibit  the  most  patience  and  good-humor  in 
getting  the  line  off  the  tree?  Bad  temper  is  a 
keen  weapon,  but  it  is  frequently  found  in  a 
very  soft  and  capacious  sheath.  The  evil  phys- 
ical effects  of  bad  temper,  however,  tell  equally 
on  the  stout  and  the  thin,  and  they  are  more 
serious  than  many  people  imagine.  The  effect 
which  a fit  of  choler  has  upon  the  system,  when 
general  weakness  predisposes  to  a catastrophe, 
shows  what  the  effect  must  also  be  when  greater 
strength  of  the  system  prevents  its  being  imme- 
diately visible.  When  a man  drops  down  and 
dies  through  a fit  of  anger  there  must  be  some 
other  ailment  assisting ; but  that  anger  should, 
in  any  case,  have  the  power  to  accelerate  the 
catastrophe  is  sufficiently  significant.  Persons 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  or  any  affliction  likely 
to  suffer  from  a shock  to  the  nerves,  are  warned 
by  the  doctors  to  abstain  from  irritating  disputes, 
and  generally  to  avoid  those  men  or  things  likely 
to  provoke  their  anger.  It  is  an  advice  which 
is  applicable  to  all ; because  there  are  few  of  us 
so  situated  that  our  bad  temper,  if  we  have  one, 
may  be  gratified  with  impunity.  Better  to  cul- 
tivate the  even  tenor  of  a sublime  indifferentism 
than  to  reap  the  uncertain  satisfaction  of  expend- 
ing little  fire-crackers  of  wrath. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

PooKET-rioKiNO  has  become  an  art ; and  the  very 
height  of  the  season  for  practicing  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. It  flourishes  most  when  lectures,  and  con- 
certs, musical  soirees,  operas,  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances are  most  enthusiastically  patronized ; when  the 
rush  of  down-town  business  leads  to  the  constant  in- 
terchange of  the  largest  quantity  of  greenbacks ; when 
the  purchase  of  holiday  gifts  seems  to  demand  that 
pockets  should  contain  the  “ wherewithal.”  Between 
five  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  cars  going 
up  town  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The 
inside  passengers  are  packed  together  in  every  cross- 
grained  way,  and  the  outsiders  hang  on  ns  they  can. 
Whatever  energies  remain  to  the  business-man  after 
a day  of  exhausting  labor  are  expended  in  the  simple 
effort  to  sustain  existence  during  a wearisome  ride 
of  perhaps  an  hour.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  keep 
his  thoughts  all  the  time  npon  his  pockets ; and  as  all 
of  his  neighbors  are,  of  necessity,  sticking  their  el- 
bows into  him,  he  must  suspect  every  body,  if  any 
body.  But  unfortnnately  the  pickpocket  considers 
the  overcrowded  car  as  his  Wall  Street,  where,  ever 
keeping  his  eyes  open  for  a chance,  by  a skillful  turn 
of  his  hand,  he  may  realize  something  handsome. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  way,  when  in  a crowd,  but 
for  the  owners  of  pocket-books,  watches,  and  dia- 
mond pins,  to  regard  all  their  neighbors  with  a prudent 
suspicion. 

According  to  one  of  onr  daily  papers  the  pocket  of 
the  pantaloons  is  the  most  dangerous  place  in  which 
a man  can  keep  his  money.  However  that  may  be  it 
is  well  for  all  to  understand  the  modus  operandi  fre- 
quently adopted  for  abstracting  the  pocket-book. 
Several  pickpockets  band  together  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business.  Their  plans  are  laid  carefully,  and 
they  frequent  cars,  railway  stations,  public  meetings, 
or  any  place  where  there  is  a crowd.  They  select  a 
victim  quietly  and  surround  him,  as  if  by  accident, 
and  communicate  with  each  other  by  unobserved 
signs.  The  one  who  operates  does  not  place  his  hand 
in  the  pocket,  that  is  a fatal  error ; but  with  the  first 
two  fingers  he  gently  draws  up  the  lining  of  the  pocket 
to  the  opening,  and  with  it  the  wallet,  which  is  imme- 
diately passed  to  a confederate.  Disputes  and  dis- 
turbances of  various  kinds  are  often  started  in  a car 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  attract  the  attention  of 
passengers,  aud  give  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
pockets.  Ladies  have  quite  as  much  need  to  be  on 
their  guard  as  gentlemen.  As  a general  thing,  how- 
ever, every  one  believes  that  he  is  careful  enough  until 
he  has  had  a severe  personal  experience.  The  safest 
rule  is  to  carry  very  little  money  in  one’s  pocket. 

Life  is  short,  and  books  are  often  long,  and  always 
multitudinous.  Some  books  are  merely  to  be  tasted 
of,  others  to  be  wholly  rejected,  while  only  a moder- 
ate number  are  to  be  thoroughly  read  aud  carefully 
digested. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  following  prescription 
will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case  of  hoarseness  in  a 
short  time.  Colds  are  unusually  prevalent  just  now, 
and  this  remedy  Is  so  simple  that  it  can  do  no  harm, 
certainly,  to  try  it : Take  the  white  of  two  eggs  aud 
beat  them  with  two  spoonfuls  of  white  sugar ; grate 
in  a little  nutmeg,  then  add  a pint  of  lukewarm  water. 
Repeat  the  prescription  if  necessary. 

A smart  little  four-year-old  boy,  living  iu  Ashland, 
New  Hampshire,  performed  quite  a feat  the  other  day. 
He  was  playing  in  the  yard  with  his  younger  sister 
and  a pet  bantam  chicken,  when  a large  Arctic  hawk 
suddenly  swooped  down  and  attempted  to  carry  off 
the  chicken.  He  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  his  talons, 
when  the  little  boy  grasped  a small  hatchet  lying  near 
by  aud  smartly  pounded  the  hawk  until  he  released 
his  prey  and  flew  away  wounded  and  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  plumage.  The  lad’s  mother  saw  the  oc- 
currence, but  was  unable  to  reach  the  spot  before  the 
predatory  bird  had  taken  its  flight. 

From  the  Buffalo  Courier  we  learn  that  there  are 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Science  in  that  city  two  very  remarkable  geolog- 
ical specimens.  Cue  is  the  fossil  Imprint  of  the  foot 
of  a man,  or  rather  the  cast  of  such  an  imprint.  It 
was  discovered  by  a workman  in  a colliery  iu  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  spot  where  it  was  found  was 
nearly  a mile  from  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  some  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The  rock  In  which  it 
was  imbedded  belongs  to  the  paleozoic  age,  and  the 
imprint,  if  such  it  be,  must  have  beeu  made  millions 
of  years  before  the  present  geological  era  commenced. 
It  is  the  cast  of  the  left  foot  of  a man  of  ordinary  size, 
and  is  perfectly  defined.  The  second  specimen  is  a 
large  slab  of  sandstone,  on  which,  stamped  in  the  solid 
rock,  can  be  seen  the  imprint  of  horses’  hoofs,  per- 
fectly preserved,  and  varying  in  size  from  the  track  of 
a full-grown  horse  to  that  of  a young  colt.  They  point 
in  different  directions,  as  though  the  animals  had  been 
leisurely  walking  about,  cropping  the  luxuriant  grass- 
es o\  that  tropical  period.  These  specimens  were  pre- 
sented by  reliable  gentlemen,  aud  it  is  surmised  that 
the  present  system  of  geology  will  be  more  than  ever 
complicated  by  their  discovery. 

The  famous  pedestrian  Weston  has  undertaken  an- 
other feat— namely,  to  walk  within  one  hundred  days, 
commencing  on  December  1,  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  thence  to  this  city,  by  such 
routes  as  he  may  select  to  the  extent  of  five  thousand 
miles.  He  is  to  rest  during  the  whole  of  each  Sunday. 
This  trial  trip  is  undertaken  at  the  severest  season  of 
the  year,  when  drifting  storms  may  be  expected.  That 
such  extraordinary  tests  of  endurance  are  unwise  there 
is  no  question ; yet  some  good  may  result  to  the  pub- 
lic by  inspiring  young  men,  and  women  also,  to  take 
more  vigorous  outdoor  exercise  in  the  way  of  brisk 
walking  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Weston  himself,  that  he  does  not  depend  at  all  upon 
the  stimulus  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  success  in  his 
walking  trips.  He  says  that  he  regards  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance 
of  any  task  requiring  strength  and  nerve  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  wholly  injurious.  The  moment  a man 
partakes  of  such  stimulants  at  such  a time  he  ceases 
to  work  upon  his  own  strength  of  manhood,  and  is 
simply  using  a false  power  built  upon  a medicine.  It 
may  help  him  for  the  moment,  but  the  effect  is  of  short 
duration,  and  then  he  is  worse  than  before.  It  not 
only  weakens  his  body  but  his  nerve,  and  lakes  away 
his  will ; and  that  is  not  all— it  will  take  uway  his 
appetite  for  food. 

The  English  journals  give  a singular  account  of  a 
convict  who  escaped  from  his  cell  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spoon,  some  bits  of  wire,  and  a needle  and 
thread.  The  door  of  his  cell  was  iron,  and  the  lock 
on  the  outside.  He  made  a key  from  the  spoou,  and 
passed  a thread  over  and  under  the  door  with  the 
needle;  bits  of  wire  were  pushed  through  the  inspec- 
tion hole,  and  fastened  to  this  long  thread  extending 
outside  from  top  to  bottom.  The  key  was  also  pushed 
through,  and,  being  fastened  to  the  thread,  was 
brought  opposite  the  keyhole  by  dextrous  manipula- 
tion of  the  slender  line,  worked  gently  in,  then  tunied 
by  means  of  the  wire,  and  the  door  was  opened.  The 
man  who  possessed  the  ingenuity  aud  patience  to  ac- 
complish such  a deed  ought  never  to  have  been  inside 
of  prison  walls.  He  might  have  made  fame  and  for- 
tune elsewhere. 

It  is  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the  thirty  thousand 
patients  confined  in  French  lunatic  asylums  are  per- 
fectly sane.  When  a person  becomes  too  much  iu  the 
way  of  his  friends  (!)  or  others,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
apply  for  a certificate  of  insanity,  which  is  usually  ob- 
tained with  little  difficulty.  And  when  once  confined 
in  the  asylum,  a person  is,  as  it  were,  dead ; there  is 
little  hope  of  relief. 

According  to  some  sagacious  writer,  marriage  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  love  as  upon  the  price  of 
com.  Hence  when  breadstuff^  decrease  in  value  mar- 
riages should  increase. 

The  Geographical  Society  are  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  another  Arctic  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  celebrated  explorer,  Dr.  Hayes. 

The  Board  of  Health  state  that,  during  the  week 
ending  November  14,  there  was  less  mortality  in  New 
York  city  than  has  been  known  for  several  years. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  was  334. 

A very  interesting  description  of  the  solar  eclipse 
of  last  August  comes  from  India  from  the  pen  of  an 
observer  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima.  We  quote  one 
or  two  brief  passages  from  the  lengthy  account: 

“ Two  or  three  minutes  before  the  total  obscuration 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall  rapidly,  the  wind  grew 
perceptibly  colder,  ami  the  clouds  thickened  aud 
darkened,  and  quite  obscured  the  sun.  It  was  a mo- 
ment of  intense  interest;  crows  flew  low,  and  kites 
fluttered  as  if  distressed  to  find  darkness  upon  them 
before  they  could  reach  their  accustomed  perches. 
At  Solapur  the  poultry  went  to  roost ; aud  some  cat- 
tle not  far  from  us  seemed  to  be  proceeding  home  of 
their  own  accord.  The  only  instance  of  perfect  stoi- 
cism I heard  of  was  that  of  a man  plowing  quite  near 
where  I was,  and  whom  I heard  turning  his  bullocks 
in  the  midBt  of  the  darkness  of  totality.  The  dark- 
ness of  totality  has  also  been  often  affirmed  to  give 
rise  to  strong  feelings  of  horror.  To  me  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion  of  the  tremendous  pall,  and  the  sudden- 
ness and  completeness  of  the  final  pulse  of  darkness, 
were  inexpressibly  grand  and  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  it  so  absorbed  the  senses  that  the  wind  seemed  to 
cease,  and  only  after  a few  seconds  of  darkness  I 
heard  the  distant  cries  from  the  village  below.  The 
darkness  continued  about  three  minutes— though  they 
seemed  very  short  ones— and  the  mercury  went  down 
to  76  degrees,  while  the  dew  fell  very  rapidly,  and  was 
driven  by  the  wind  like  a thin  drizzle  of  rain,  and  I 
felt  it  getting  very  chilly.  At  length  the  low  arch  of 
light  to  the  north  began  to  enlarge  round  by  the  west, 
and  the  great  curtain  to  he  withdrawn  with  the  same 
majestic  sweep  with  which  it  had  been  cast  over  us, 
and  soon  its  edge  was  seen  passing  over  the  zenith 
and  vanishing  in  a lessening  arch  to  the  southeast. 
And,  as  the  light  had  disappeared,  so  for  a few  seconds 
it  appeared  to  return,  not  by  regular  accessions  as  day 
opens  from  the  gray  dawn,  but  at  first  by  rapid  pulses 
and  then  gradually.” 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Zurich  has  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  a painfully  interesting  account  of 
the  recent  inundations  in  Switzerland,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  in  consequence.  The  loss  of  prop- 
erty, though  great,  bears  no  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
suffering  involved,  because  it  has  fallen  not  upon 
wealthy  individuals  or  corporations,  but  upon  the 
poor.  The  Swiss  mountaineer  barely  exists.  He 
lives  in  narrow  gorges  between  mountains  crowned 
with  eternal  snows.  His  winters  are  eight  months, 
his  summers  four  months  long ; he  has  no  spring  and 
no  autumn.  He  lives  in  a small  rude  structure,  half 
house,  half  stable,  close  to  the  torrent  that  rushes 
down  his  valley.  He  owns  a few  goats,  a few  sheep, 
and  two  or  three  cows.  For  the  winter  food  of  those 
he  employs  half  of  his  summer  in  bringing  on  his 
back,  from  almost  Inaccessible  grass-plots  above  him, 
a supply  of  hay— so  short  and  fine  does  it  grow  that 
one  might  almost  call  it  moss ! The  other  half  of  his 
summer  is  consumed  in  gathering  fuel  for  the  winter. 
His  wife  and  children,  meanwhile,  cultivate  the  pota- 
toes and  other  scanty  vegetables,  and  tend  the  flocks. 
When  a flood  comes,  the  value  in  money  of  what  he 
has  lost  may  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars,  but  he  is  left  a helpless  beggar.  It  is  stated 
that  perhaps  ten  thousand  dwellings  which  still  stand 
have  been  flooded,  and  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
they  can  not  be  dried ; and  that  therefore  to  live  in 
them  is  to  invite  fevers,  rheumatisms,  and  other  sim- 
ilar diseases.  Already  sickness  is  reported  as  having 
broken  out  in  the  stricken  districts  to  an  extent  that 
almost  amounts  to  an  epidemic. 

An  American  merchant  visiting  England  went  into 
a fashionable  London  church  one  Sunday  soon  after 
service  had  commenced,  and  stood  in  the  aisle.  The 
pew-opener  passed  him  several  times  and  took  no 
notice  of  him.  “They  show  more  respect  to  a stran- 
ger iu  American  churches,"  said  he  to  himself,  and 
determined  to  give  them  a lesson.  Seeing  that  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  several  pews  but  the  pew- 
opener  passed  him  again  and  again  without  offering 
a seat,  he  quietly  spread  opeu  his  coat-tails  and 
squatted  down  ou  the  neatly  matted  aisle.  The  cler- 
gyman noticed  him,  and  looked  at  the  pew-opeuer, 
who  at  once  went  to  him  and  offered  him  a seat. 
“No,  thank  you,"  whispered  the  merchant,  “I  am 
quite  comfortable,  and  shall  sit  here  all  the  service.” 

Not  long  ago  a New  Haven  gentleman  ordered  a 
weddiDg  Buit,  including,  of  course,  a satiu  vest.  On 
the  bridal  evening,  the  ceremony  having  been  per- 
formed, just  os  the  clergyman  was  deporting,  the  gen- 


tleman took  from  the  pocket  of  his  vest,  and  slipped 
into  the  parson’s  hand,  what  he  supposed  was  a green- 
back ofhome  value,  which  he  had  put  there  for  the 
purpose.  Some  weeks  afterward,  while  wearing  the 
same  vest,  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  pocket,  and  pull- 
ed out,  to  his  great  horror,  the  identical  bank-note 
which  he  supposed  had  long  before  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  worthy  clergyman.  Great  was  his  con- 
sternation. What  could  he  have  given  the  parson? 
He  ascertained  the  next  day  that  he  had  given  him 
a strip,  of  satin  two  or  three  inches  long,  which  the 
tailor  had  left  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest.  Explanations 
and  a hearty  laugh  followed. 

The  Gota  Canal  in  Sweden  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
government  $9,000,000.  It  connects  the  chain  of  lakes 
that  lie  between  the  Baltic  aud  the  Cattegat.  The  sail 
through  this  canal  is  said  to  be  novel  and  interesting. 
It  traverses  a beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  on  ev- 
ery side  are  neat  Swedish  towns  and  well-cultivated 
fields.  The  canal  in  mauy  places  is  scarcely  broader 
than  the  ships  which  traverse  it. 


IN  PAWN. 

Buaxk  and  bare  was  the  humble  room 
In  a crowded  tenement,  narrow  and  high, 

Wliere  the  sewing-girl  sat  in  the  gathering  gloom 
With  little  left  her  of  health’s  bright  bloom ; 

Aud  close  to  the  window  shone  the  sky. 

At  her  poor  work-table  she  sat  alone ; 

And  skelcton-like  her  hands  had  grown 
With  labor  by  day  and  often  at  night; 

Long  and  slender  and  ivory  white 
The  nimble  fingers,  idle  now, 

For  a wonder,  as  they  clasped  her  brow; 

Idle,  because  but  an  hour  before, 

Lifting  her  hood  and  her  coarse  gray  shawl 
Each  from  its  nail  in  the  chamber  wall. 

And  never  a moment  thinking  to  stop 
Only  to  fasten  the  chamber  door— 

An  hour  before  ou  that  very  day 
From  her  attic  room  she  had  hurried  away, 
Bearing  her  sewing  off  to  the  shop. 

“Sewing  was  scarce,"  they  had  told  her  there, 
And  little  if  any  there  would  be 
For  maybe  a week  or  more,  and  she 
Must  wait  until  Saturday’s  set  of  sun 
To  be  paid  for  the  work  already  done ; 

And  home  she  had  come  with  a burden  of  care 
Bearing  down  with  its  iron  weight 
The  heart  in  her  breast,  for  her  next  week’s  rent 
Would  be  due  before  then,  and  her  every  cent 
She  had  spent  that  morn  for  the  bread  she  ate. 

So  she  sat  her  down  iu  her  attic  room, 

Silent  and  sad  'mid  the  gathering  gloom, 

With  her  skeleton  fingers,  idle  now, 

Rigidly  clasping  her  aching  brow, 

Thinking,  pondering  what  she  would  say 
To  the  landlord  when  he  should  come  that  way, 
While  the  swift-winged  moments  lightly  flew. 

How  mauy  had  gone  she  hardly  knew 
When  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  opposite  wall, 
Where  her  hood  hung  and  her  cast-off  shawl, 

And  the  Sunday  dress  she  had  made  with  care 
That  had  known  so  little  as  yet  of  wear, 
Fashioned  and  fitted,  back  aud  waist. 

Skirt  and  sleeves  with  the  nicest  taste, 

Gored  and  frilled,  with  a small  rosette 
nerc  and  there  in  the  trimming  set, 

With  buttons  of  steel  that  glimmered  white 
Like  silver  beads  in  the  failing  light; 

And  all  of  that  delicate  shade  and  hue 
That  suited  her  best  as  the  poor  girl  knew. 

Then  she  lifted  down  from  their  place  on  the  wall 
Again  her  hood  and  her  coarse  gray  shawl 
And  the  dress  that  was  hanging  beside  them  there, 
And  folding  it  with  the  tenderest  care 
Wrapped  it  in  paper,  while  from  each  lid, 

Like  a scintillant  diamond,  a bright  tear  slid ; 

And  passing  out  through  the  narrow  door 
And  down  six  flights  to  the  street  once  more, 

With  hasty  step  through  the  surging  crowd, 

The  sound  of  whose  murmur  gathered  loud, 

Like  a moving  shadow  she  flitted  past, 

Nor  lingered  a moment  until  at  last, 

Backward  behind  her  the  glazed  door  swung 
Where  the  gilded  sign  of  the  Pawnbroker  huug. 

Men  and  women  and  children  there, 

Standing  all  of  them  iu  a Hue, 

Some  with  faces  furrowed  with  care. 

Others  where  vice  had  left  its  sign. 

And  even  some  iu  whose  eyes’  strange  glare 
Hunger  lurked  with  a famished  stare ; 

While  the  broker’s  clerks,  with  their  pens  iu  baud, 
Wrote  the  tickets,  or  closely  scanned 
Each  separate  package,  aud  last  her  own, 

Talking  and  haggling  over  the  loau; 

Then  out  from  the  dingy  shop  she  passed, 
Leaving  behind  on  the  brown  shelves  there 
The  Sunday  dress  she  had  made  with  care. 

As  backward  in  thought  a glance  she  cast 
At  that  pleasant  Sabbath  a month  ago, 

When  leaving  the  sweltering  city’s  heat, 

Through  green  lanes  bordered  with  fields  of  wheat 
She  felt  cool  airs  on  her  wan  cheek  blow 
And  heard  the  church  bells  sweet  and  low. 

And  ever  anon  the  cat-bird’s  song 

And  the  thrush’s  voice  as  she  wound  along, 

Smothered  half  in  the  leafy  trees, 

And  scented  the  rose  in  each  wandering  breeze. 

And  she  sighed  to  think  while  her  tears  would  flow 
How  many  Sabbaths  might  come  and  go, 

When,  clad  once  more  in  that  Sunday  dress, 

Those  pleasant  by-ways  her  feet  would  press; 
now  autumn  might  burn  the  pastures  brown, 

And  the  autnmn  rain  come  drizzling  down; 

And  the  wind,  so  balmy,  gathering  cold, 

Scatter  the  woodland’s  wealth  of  gold, 

Eve  her  hands  should  labor  enough  to  repay 
ine  meagre  loan  she  had  got  that  day. 

And  on  she  passed  as  the  night  came  down 
With  its  dusky  mantle  npon  the  town, 

And  one  by  one  each  glimmering  light 
lu  the  dazzled  street-lamps  gathered  bright. 

And  the  twinkling  stars  in  the  azure  sky 
Looked  calmly  down  from  their  homes  on  high, 

As  once  again  in  her  attic  room 
She  sat  alone  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

Oh,  mothers  whose  hearts  are  warm  with  love; 
Oh,  sweet  young  wife  with  cheeks  like  the  rose ; 

Oh,  maiden,  you  with  the  eyes  oi  a dove, 

Thank  God  for  the  comforts  His  hand  bestows; 

For  on  rich  and  poor  though  Uis  rain  may  fall, 
Such  blessings  ps  yours  are  not  given  to  all ! 
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FOOT-RACE  ON  THE  FASH- 
ION COURSE. 

Considerable  interest,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  has  cen- 
tred about  the  notable  foot-race  which 
came  off  on  the  Fashion  Course,  Long 
Island,  on  the  23d  of  November,  be- 
tween the  ‘’Flying  Boy  of  Kingston,” 
E.  D.  Davis,  of  New  York,  and  J. 
Wesley  Cozad,  the  “California 
Plow-boy,”  for  a purse  of  $4500. 

In  the  pools  Cozad  stood  20  to 
Davis’s  18;  Cozad’s  friends  were 
ready  to  offer  odds.  At  1.30  p.m. 
Davis  was  ready  for  the  race,  and 
shortly  after,  Cozad  came  on.  Then 
judges  were  chosen  for  each,  and  the 
time -keeper  and  starter  appointed. 
At  1.50  the  men  were  formed  in  line, 
each  man  having  a set  track.  The 
race  was  to  be  run  by  a “scratch 
start, ’’each  man  to  start  15  feet  from 
the  starting-point  of  the  125  yards, 
and  not  to  run  the  race  until  both 
had  come  over  the  line,  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  After  four  false 
starts  Cozad  got  over  the  line,  think- 
ing Davis  would  follow  him,  which, 
by  accident,  Davis  did,  he  really 
not  meaning  to  go  at  the  time.  He 
was  called  back  by  some  of  his  friends, 
but  it  was  too  late,  and  both  men  were 
off.  Cozad  had  two  feet  start.  Da- 
vis got  to  running  right  away,  and 
gradusdlv  came  up  with  him.  The 
men  seemed  to  run  side  by  side  for 
about  50  yards,  when  Cozad  put 
on  all  steam  and  gradually  left  Da- 
vis, and  when  100  yards  had  been 
completed  Davis  was  fully  six  feet 
behind.  The  latter,  nevertheless, 
tried  his  best,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  sufficient  energy  to  close 
the  gap,  and  Cozad  gradually  gained 
and  outran  Davis,  and  won  by  8 feet. 
The  time  occupied  was  about  1 2 sec- 
onds. Davis  had  been  very  confi- 
dent, and  had  wagered  his  diamonds, 
iwo  watches,  and  a ring  on  the  race. 


on  Pine  Street  below  Tenth,  directly  op- 
posite the  garden  of  the  house  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  who  informed 
him  that  something  must  be  wrong  at 
Mrs.  Hill’s  residence,  and  asked  him  to 
make  an  investigation.  Howard  rang 
the  bell,  and  it  was  answered  by  a man 
named  George  S.  Twitchell,  a"  son-in- 
law  of  the  murdered  woman,  and  who, 
in  company  with  his  wife  (Mrs.  Hill’s 
daughter)  resided  with  the  deceased,  the 
three  being  the  only  occupants  of  the 
large  and  very  handsomely  furnished 
house.  The  officer  asked 'Twitcuell 
what  was  the  matter  iu  the  house,  when 
Twitouell  replied  that  a woman  hud 
fallen  out  of  the  window  and  killed  her- 
self. The  officer  then  entered  and  wag 
conducted  by  Twitchf.lt.  to  the  dining- 
room on  the  lower  floor,  where,  stretched 
out  on  a settee,  was  the  murdered  body 
of  Mrs.  Hill,  covered  with  blood  and 
bearing  the  evident  marks  of  violence 
about  her  head,  as  though  she  had  been 
struck  two  or  three  times  with  some  iron 
missile.  Twitcuell  and  his  wife  were 
then  secured  and  assistance  called  in, 
when  an  examination  of  the  premises 
was  made,  and  but  little  room  was  left 
for  doubt  that  Mrs.  Hill  had  been  foully 
dealt  with,  her  body  thrown  from  the 
second-story  sitting-room  window  into 
the  garden  that  adjoins  the  house  on 
Pine  Street,  for  the  officers,  on  entering 
the  sitting-room  mentioned,  found  a sofa 
clotted  with  blood,  and  pools  of  blood 
on  the  floor  in  close  proximity  to  it 
A cushion  on  the  sofa  also  contained 
blood,  and  it  was  torn  as  though  some 
blows  aimed  at  the  deceased  had  missed 
and  struck  the  cushion.  The  blood  was 
then  traced  through  the  sitting-room  to 
the  window  of  a small  room  that  adjoins 
it  on  the  east.  The  sill  of  this  window 
was  covered  with  blood,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  had  been  opened  and  the 
body  thrown  into  the  yard.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  ground  disclosed  a large 
pool  of  blood  directly  under  the  window 
mentioned,  and  the  congealed  condition 
of  this  blood  when  discovered  indicated 
that  the  body  had  lain  there  some  time 
before  the  officer  entered  the  house. 
Twitcuell  stated  that  when  Mrs.  Hill 
fell  or  threw  herself  from  the  window, 
he,  in  company  with  a servant  girl  who 
came  home  about  that  time,  went  into 
the  yard  and  carried  her  into  the  dining- 
room and  laid  her  on  the  settee,  but  did 
uot  attempt  to  explain  how  the  blood 
came  on  the  sofa  and  floor  of  the  sit- 
ting-room  up  stairs.  Blood  was  also 
traced  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  stair- 
way leading  down  to  the  flrst-floor,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  murder  the  murderer  went 
down  stairs. 


: — — — , --  ......  afterward 

| found  in  the  yard  that  contained  blood 

a on  it,  and  was  undoubtedly  used  to  com- 

mit the  murder.  Twitcuell  was  taken 
I to  the  Eighth  Ward  station-house.  He 
had  blood  on  his  shirt  when  taken  there. 
Mrs.  Twitcuell  was  retained  at  the 
house  w here  the  murder  was  committed, 
l which  was  held  in  charge  of  Sergeant 
D Pennington  and  a posse  cf  police  during 
the  night.  Mrs.  Twitcuell  appeared  to 
be  very  much  concerned  about  her  hns- 
I band,  and  spoke  to  the  officers  more 
about,  him  than  her  murdered  mother. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anv 
struggle  in  the  room  (a  neatly  furnished 
one)  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
as  every  thing  was  in  order,  and  the  theory  is,  that 
Mrs.  Hill  was  lying  down  on  the  sofa  asleep  when 
she  was  approached  and  struck  on  the  head  with  the 
poker  mentioned,  and  her  body  then  thrown  into  the 
yard. 

“The  animns  of  the  murder  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  not  known  on  wliat  kind  of  terms 
Mrs.  Hill  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  lived 
together.  Twitcuell  is  a strong,  healthy -looking 
man,  about  32  years  of  age." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 
TRAGEDY. 

The  recent  murder  of  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  IIill  in  Philadelphia  by  her  son- 
in-law  (as  is  supposed)  has  excited  ^yy/, 
greater  interest  than  any  similar  trag-  'y'  ^ 
edy  since  the  Blrdell  murder  in 
New  York  city  over  ten  years  ago. 

The  present  instance,  however,  dif-  — 

fers  very  materially  from  the  former 
one  in  all  the  grand  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  a “sensation.”  The  Bdrdell 
murder  was  surrounded  by  a mystery  which  has 
never  been  fully  solved  even  yet.  This  Phila- 
delphia murder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  memorable 
not  on  account  of  any  insoluble  and  perplexing 
problem  demanding  a solution,  but  by  reason  of 
its  sheer  brutality — a brutality  not  relieved  by  the 
she  slightest  circumstance  which  could  make  the 


NEGRO  NEWS-BOYS  IN  RICHMOND  DIVIDING  TI1EIR  PROFITS.— [Sketched  nv  W.  L.  Siiepparb. 


tragedy  interesting  on  intellectual  grounds,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  wealth  and  aristocratic  associa- 
tions of  the  family. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  November  23 — 
the  day  after  the  murder — published  the  follow- 
ing account ; 

“ A horrible  murder  was  committed  last  night  at  the 
large,  aristocratic  residence  situated  at  the  northeast 


corner  of  Tenth  and  Pine  streets,  and  the  victim  was 
an  elderly  lady  named  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hill,  who  owns 
and  occupies  the  property-,  and  whose  name  appears 
on  the  door  of  the  house  on  a silver  plate.  The  mur- 
der was  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  revolting  ones  that 
has  occurred  in  this  city  for  years,  and  the  following 
particulars  were  obtained  by  our  reporter  at  a late 
hour  last  night:  About  9.30  o’clock  last  night,  as  Po- 
liceman Howard  w-as  patroling  his  beat  on  Pine  Street 
above  Tenth,  he  was  hailed  by  a citizen  who  resides 
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Three  new  dioceses  have  recently  > 
been  carved  out  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  the  Episcopal  Convention  | 
held  in  this  city  last  October.  One  ■ 
of  these  is  the  diocese  of  Long  Island,  1 
of  which,  on  the  19th  of  November,  I 
the  Rev.  Auram  N.  Littlejohn 
was  elected  Bishop.  He  was  bom  j 
in  Montgomery  County,  New  York,  | 
on  the  lath  of  December,  1824.  He 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1845, 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  was 
admitted  to  the  diaconate  at  Auburn. 

He  officiated  at  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  for  one  year, 
and  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  for  ten  months,  when, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1850,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  rectorship  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  i 
where  he  remained  about  a year.  ( 

While  connected  with  this  church  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In 
July,  1851,  he  entered  upon  the  rec- 
torship of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  until 
the  spring  of  1850,  when,  on  Kaster-Sunday, 
commenced  his  duties  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  remained  up 
to  this  time.  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  a few  weeks 
since  elected  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  of  his  accepting  his  last  elec- 
tion. In  1853  Dr.  Littlejohn  delivered  the 
first  of  a course  of  lectures  given  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  fall  and  winter  by  various  bishops 
and  clergymen.  His  subject  was  “The  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,”  afterward  published.  In 
1856  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1858  he  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  but  de- 
clined the  offer.  For  ten  years  he  performed 
the  duty  of  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  at  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Connec- 
ticut. He  has  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  as  a member 
of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. He  is  also  a trustee  of  St.  Stephen’s  Col- 
lege, and  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 


DR.  ABRAM  N.  LITTLEJOHN,  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  BISHOP  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 
[Photographed  by  C.  H.  Williamson,  Brooklyn.] 


of  New  York ; a member  of  the  Executive  Com-  j 
mittee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedman’s 
Commission;  a director  of  the  Society  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Ministry ; and  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  and  Church  Book  Society.  He  has  been 
for  several  years  President  of  the  Homes  for  the 
Aged  and  Orphan  on  the  church  charity  founda- 
tion, Brooklyn,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Kings 
County  Convocation  for  Church  Extension. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

A few  weeks  ago  Princeton  College  was  re- 
joicing over  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  M‘Cosh  as 
its  President.  Cornell  University  has  equal  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  her  importation  of  a Professor 
of  History.  The  acquisition  in  a single  year  of 
two  of  England’s  most  distinguished  scholars  and 
most  useful  citizens  is  a memorable  event  in  the 
history  of  American  institutions. 


A.  OAKEY  HALL. 

A.  Oakey  Hall,  Esq.,  whose  portrait  we  pub- 
lish on  this  page,  and  who  was  recently  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  this  city,  will,  if  he  lives,  be 
the  Mayor-elect  of  New  York  before  this  sketch 
meets  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  He  is  of  an  old 
Knickerbocker  family,  and  is  now  in  his  forty- 
third  year.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  oc- 
cupied a prominent  position  at  the  metropolitan 
bar.  He  is  not  only  well  known  as  a lawyer, 
but  also  as  a politician  and  a litterateur. 

Mr.  Hall,  having 
been  connected  with 
all  the  celebrated  legal 
cases  in  New  York 
city  for  fifteen  years — 
mainly  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution  — has 
become,  through  the 
metropolitan  press, 
well  known  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  James 
T.  Brady  and  himself 
are  recognized  as  the 
witty  duo  of  the  New 
York  Bar.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  Cam- 
nridge  Law  School 
during  the  professor- 
ship of  Judge  Story. 
Thence  he  went  to 
New  Orleans,  where 
he  passed  one  or  two 
years  in  the  study  of 
civil  law.  He  was  a 
student  in  the  ofiices 
of  Slidell  and  Ben- 


It  has  since  been  discovered  that  a r — 
motive  existed  for  the  perpetration  j 
of  the  crime  by  Mr.  Twitchell.  It  j 
is  true  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  j 
could  inherit  Mrs.  Hill’s  property 
upon  her  decease.  But  it  appears  j 
that  shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  I 
family  to  the  house  at  Tenth  and  Pine 
streets,  Mrs.  Hill  directed  her  son-  j 
in-law  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  j 
of  this  property.  This  was  done,  but 
the  deed  of  conveyance  was  fraudu- 
lently made  out  in  the  name  of 
Twitchell’s  wife.  The  fraud  was 
at  length  discovered,  and  the  old  lady 
determined  to  institute  a legal  prose- 
cution for  the  recovery  of  the  proper- 
ty. It  was,  probably,  in  order  to 
thwart  this  attempt  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  How  far  Mrs. 
Twitchell  was  implicated  does  not 
yet  appear. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  on  j 
the  24th,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  I 
was  that  Mrs.  Hill  “came  to  her 
death  by  violence  at  the  hands  of 
George  S.  Twitchell  and  Camilla 
Twitchell,  his  wife.”  The  evidence 
offered  on  the  inquest  quite  clearly 
proved  that  garments  belonging  to 
Twitchell  were  stained  with  blood, 
and  that  these  were  not  worn  by  hpn 
when  he  assisted  in  carrying  the  mur- 
dered woman  up  stairs. 


A.  QAKEY  HALL,  ESQ. 

Digitized!^ 


JAMIN. 

As  District  Attor- 
ney in  I860  Mr.  Hall 
received  a majority  of 
nearly  40,000,  and  the 
result  of  our  Charter 
election  will  probably 
show  tlmt  he  is  equally 
successful  as  a com- 
petitor in  a wider  field 
of  action.  In  his  late 
speech  at  Tammany 
Hall  lie  declared  that 
he  would  rather  be 
Mayor  of  New  York 
city  than  President. 


PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Original  from 


BISHOP  A.  N.  LITTLEJOHN.  | 


LIFE  IN  SPAIN. 


Certainly  the  Spaniards  are  a 
most  peculiar  people.  The  lives  of 
the  regular  old  Spanish  families  in 
Madrid  (we  do  not  allude  to  those  of 
high  rank)  are  as  singulaily  unaltered 
as  those  of  any  in  the  world.  As  a 
rule  Spaniards  never  stir  away  from 
Madrid  at  any  part  of  the  year.  They 
live  on  separate  floors  of  houses,  a 
floor  to  a family ; society  is  perfectly 
unknown  among  them,  according  to 
our  meaning  of  the  word,  especially 
among  the  women,  whose  only  dis- 
sipation from  year’s  end  to  year  s end 
is  their  constant  attendance  at  the 
churches.  Owing  to  the  astonishing 
number  of  saints’  days  there  is  scarce- 
ly a day  in  the  week  when  there  is  not 
some  especial  service,  some  famous 
preacher  to  he  heard,  some  especial 
mass  to  be  attended;  and  should 
none  of  these  causes  bring  them  out 
they  are  sure  of  finding  the  churches 
open,  and  thither  they  go  and  select 
some  chapel  where  they  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  a favorite  saint.  Every 
tiling  connected  with  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  religion  is  to  them  an 
excitement  and  an  occupation.  The  men,  on 
the  contrary,  find  their  amusement  in  constant 
smoking.  L lubs,  up  to  a late  period,  were  little 
frequented  by  Spaniards,  but  some  change  is 
creeping  on  in  this  respect.  They  are  all  for 
outward  show,  both  men  and  women;  and  as 
long  as  they  can  manage  to  keep  a miserable- 
looking  pair  of  horses  to  draw  an  antiquated  sort 
of  carriage  along  the  public  drives,  they  care  not 
what  privations  they  suffer  in  their  domestic  ar- 


Goldwin  Smith,  who  recently  ar- 
rived in  this  country  to  enter  upon  his 
official  duties  as  Professor  of  History 
in  Cornell  University,  was  born  in 
1823  at  Reading,  England,  where  his 
father  was  a physician.  He  received 
his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1 845,  carrying  off  some 
of  the  most  important  scholarships 
and  prizes.  Like  many  English  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  but  never  practiced.  He 
was  Secretary  to  the  two  Oxford  Com- 
missions, and  was  a member  of  the 
Education  Commission  of  1859.  In 
1866  he  resigned  the  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford,  which  he  had 
held  for  some  time.  Goldwin  Smith 
lias  written  largely  during  the  last  few 
years,  his  Lectures  on  Modern  His- 
tory and  on  the  Study  of  History  be- 
ing best  known.  His  latest  work  was 
an  historical  study  on  the  three  En- 
glish statesmen,  Pym,  Cromwell, 
and  Pitt.  He  has  written  besides 
as  a journalist,  and  has  contributed 
to  various  literary  publications.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  English 
scholars,  and  all  his  writings  are 
fraught  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
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rangements.  They  are  naturally  very  small  eat- 
ers, and  adhere  strictly  to  the  lasts  enjoined  by 
their  religion.  The  universal  siesta,  that  boon 
to  the  dwellers  in  hot  climates,  closes  all  the 
shops  at  one  o’clock  till  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
over.  Every  one  retreats  within  doors,  the 
streets  are  all  deserted,  even  the  beggars  seem 
to  disappear,  ami  the  houses  are  all  shut  up  as 
if  the  inhabitants  had  left  them.  Then  in  the 
evening  the  whole  world  seems  to  come  to  life 
again.  


[Mrs.  Secretary  MoC clinch's  Report.] 

NO  DECLINE  IN  HOUSEHOLD 
TREASURES. 

Ten  years  ago  I purchased  a Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  and  have  had  it  in 
constant  use  in  my  family  ever  since.  We  used 
it  during  the  war  to  make  clothing  for  our  vol- 
unteers in  the  service  and  for  the  hospitals,  and 
this  work  was  very  heavy,  being  coarse  woolen 
and  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  still  in  good  working  or- 
der, nothing  having  been  broken  but  a few  needles. 

You  are  welcome  to  use  my  name  in  your  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mrs.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Wife  of  Secretary  U.  S.  Treasury,  Washington. 
To  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Wilson. 


Burnett’s  Florimel,  also  Burnett’s  Co- 
logne-Water (three  sizes). — There  is  a fresh- 
ness, in  these  delightful  perfumes  found  in  no 
others.  New  York  Branch,  fib 2 Broadway  (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel  Building).  For  sale  by  drag- 
gists  and  fancy-goods  dealers  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States. 


A most  suitable  holiday  present  to  a smoker  is  un- 
doubtedly a Genuine  Meerschaum,  which  Messrs.  Pol- 
lak  & Son  sell  at  manufacturers’ prices,  at  their  stores, 
4S6  Broadway,  near  Broome  St.,  and  27  John  St.  (mid- 
dle of  block),  N.Y.  Also  repairing,  boiling,  and  amber 
w«  irk  done.  Send  for  circnlar  to  Letter-Box  5S46. 

Remember : No  segar  nor  corner  stores. 


Prang’s  American  Chromos. — Miss  Booth, 
the  celebrated  translator,  says  of  “ The  Cher- 
ries' (after  Cranberry),  it  is  “the  best  fruit 
chroma  1 have  seen.” — Traveller. 


It  is  said  that  Calisaya  Bark  has  a peculiar 
. 1 ' ct  upon  the  liver,  and  guards  the  system 
against  diseases  by  exposure  and  irregular  diet. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  great  success  of  the  won- 
de-ful  Plantation  Bitters,  which,  previous  to 
om-  late  unhappy  difficulties,  was  found  in  most 
Southern  homes,  was  owing  to  the  extract  of 
Calisaya  Bark  which  it  contained  as  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
we  have  heard  one  of  our  distinguished  physicians 
lemark  that,  whenever  he  felt  unwell  from  ordi- 
nary dietetic  or  atmospheric  causes,  he  invariably 
relieved  himself  by  Plantation  Bitters.  We 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  we  know  it  to 
lie  the  best  and  most  popular  medicine  in  the 
world. — Times. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  aud  sola  at  half  the  price. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  Jive  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin , bv 
Upham’s  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  U piiam,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth-patches,  freckles,  and  tan.— now 

is  the  time  to  clear  the  complexion  for  the  Win- 
ter, from  those  disagreeable  discolorations,  by  using 
PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.  Pre- 
pared only  by  Dn.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49 
Bond  Street,  Sew  York.  Order  from  your  Druggist. 

BOOSEY’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large  collections 
of  Vocal  and  Piauo-forte  Music,  in  Books,  50  cts.  each. 
The  cheapest  aud  most  extensive  catalogue  of  modern 
music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready,  free  to  any  ad- 
dress, Boosev  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their  newest  pub- 
lications in  full  sheet  or  music-size  form. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PAIN  PAINT. 

Those  possessed  of  common  wit 
Buy  bottles  that  white  wrappers  fit ; 

But  fools  are  often  caught  aud  sold 
With  tinted  wrapjiers,  brown  and  old. 
Wolcott's  Annihilator,  full  pints,  price  $1,  is  sold 
by  all  respectable  druggists.  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint 
is  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  pain.  Buy  it.  Try  it. 

“ D ENEW!”  “RENEW  !”  — Harter’s  Weekly, 
IY  $4  tiO,  and  the  Pictorial  Phrenological  J o ve- 
na i.,  $3  00,  sent  a year  for  $6  00  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 

1000  of  the  best  Songs,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Waltzes, 
Quadrilles,  Dances,  Cotillions,  with  calls  and  flgu(ies 
for  dnucing  written  out  in  full,  arranged  for  the 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  FIFE,  CLARIONET,  &c. 

Price,  $1  25.  Mailed. 

S'KICDERICK.  BLIME,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  20S  Bowery. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

-r*  owelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


A CHANGE  of  the  PLAN  OF  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 


Monthly  instead  of  Semi-Annual  Awards  to  be  made. 


THE  FIRST  TO  TAKE  PLACE 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  5th. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  begs  to  state  that  the 
plau  of  Tim  Deuiiv  AYiii  n.+x.m,  as  set  forth  in  its  Pro- 
spectus, has  been  changed,  as  follows : 

Instead  of  a semi-annual  distribution  of  Works  of 
Art,  a distribution  will  be  made  MONTHLY  to  its 
patrons,  without  regard  to  amount  ol  sales.  The  num- 
ber of  tickets  sold  will  be  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  stated.  There  will  he 
but  twenty-live  hundred  tickets  sold  for  the  first  dis- 
tribution, "at  $5  each,  the  purchaser  in  all  cases  receiv- 
ing the  full  value  of  his  money  in  the  books  purchased, 
which  will  be  sold  at  the  Publishers’  Lowest  Prices. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  change  gives  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  Athen.eum  the  same  pro  rata  as  the  for- 
mer plan,  but  the  advantage  of  more  frequent  distri- 
bution of  choice  works  of  art.  The  first  premium  to 
be  awarded  will  be  James  M.  Hart’s 

MEADOW  LANDS, 

Valned  at  $2500, 

and  so  justly  pronounced  the  best  picture  by  that  fine 
artist. 

The  award  will  positively  be  made  on  the  5th  day 
of  December  next. 

The  next  premium  to  be  given  to  the  customers  of 
the  Derby  Atuenaxm  will  he 

SHATTUCK’S  WHITE  HILLS  IN  OCTOBER, 

Valued  at  $6000. 

This  splendid  painting  will  be  awarded  on  the  31st 
of  December  next. 

The  change  of  plan  has  been  decided  upon  at  the 
instance  and  by  the  advice  of  prominent  patrons  of 
the  Atiienaxm,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  clergy, 
artists,  literati,  and  members  of  the  religions  and  sec- 
ular Press. 

The  Atuen.kum  will  continue  the  sale  of  the  choicest 
Works  of  Literatnre  and  Art,  at  the  lowest  prices.  The 
Fine  Art  Gallery  will,  as  heretofore,  remain  open,  free, 
and  all  the  Works  of  Art  on  view  will  be  for  sale,  ex- 
cept those  announced  as  monthly  prizes. 

Those  of  onr  patrons  who  have  certificates  for  the 
original  plan  of  distribution  will  enjoy  an  equal  chance 
with  all  new  purchasers  in  securing  the  monthly  pre- 
miums. If  any,  however,  do  not  approve  the  change 
of  programme,  and  prefer  to  return  their  certificates, 
they  will  receive  the  amount  due  them  in  cash. 

H.  W.  DERBY, 

No.  680  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


X MAS  PRESENTS* 


WATCH  C0.,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  style,  fin- 
ish, durability,  and  color  (18  carat  goll)  a foe-simile 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description  of  Gold  Watches. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen’s  fine  Swiss  Movements,  SI  5 ; 
Toadies'  Chronometers,  $20;  Gentlemen’s  Fae- Simile 
Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $20;  Chronometer  Balance, 
$25.  Elaborately  engraved. 

llailroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 
most  exacting  of  our  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
utility  of  our  celebrated  watches,  and  pronounce  them 
invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  to  be  perfect  time-keepers, 
aud  to  retain  their  color  equal  to  gold. 

Magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $10. 

Express  Co.’s  will  exhibit  the  Watch,  &c.,  when  re- 
quested, on  receipt  of  express  charges  both  ways.  Ex- 
pressed everv  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

CLUBS  FOR  SIX  WATCHES  WILL  RECEIVE 
AN  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 

The  universal  demand  for  our  specialties  have  in- 
duced unprincipled  persons  to  counterfeit  our  inimi- 
table Watch  with  worthless  metal  watches  that  tar- 
nish in  a week,  claiming  for  them  the  reputation  of 
onr  Oroide  Gold  Watches. 

JOHN  FOGG  AN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co., 
Only  Office  in  the  United  States, 

No.  78  NASSAU  STREET,  New  York. 


ri’ST  PUBLISHED: 
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HITCHCOCK’S 

HALF-DIME  SERIES 


Music  for  the  Million. 

NOW  READY; 

“Captain  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines,” 

Music  and  Words. 

Price  Five  Cents.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pub- 
lisher, 98  Spring  Street,  New  York,  or  104  Vine  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ALBUMS, 

RICHLY  GILT,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  only 
25  cents.  Cheapest  Album  made.  Entirely  new. 
(Patent  pending.)  Mailed  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
SAMUEL  BOWLES  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING- 
RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds 
for  Buildings. 


A CONCERTINAS. 

VERY  Fine  CONCERTINA,  with  Octave  or 
Tremolo  tune,  with  Instruction  Book,  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  $6,  $8,  $10,  or  $12,  or 
C.  O.  D.  1.  SAENUEK  & CO.,  355  Bowery,  X.  Y. 

Digitizer  by 


These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  rivcnlars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  C’O., 

Naa  Haven,  Ct. 


HO!  FGR  AUSTIN  & CO.’s 

GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE! 


“We  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line.” 


Agents!  Agents! 

W A N T ED! 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  every  town  and  city  in  the 
United  States,  to  act  as  Agents  for 

Austin  & Co.’s  Great  One  Dollar  Sale 

of  rich  and  valuable  goods,  comprising  nothing  but 
useful  articles  wanted  ill  every  family. 

Each  and  every  article  will  be  sold  for  One  Dollar. 

To  any  person  getting  up  either  of  the  Clubs  below, 
we  will  present  a Watch,  Dress-Pattern,  Piece  of  Sheet- 
ing, Sewing  Machine,  Wool  Carpet,  &c.,  &c.,  free  of 
extra  cost.  Our  inducements  to  Agents  have  always 
been  nearly  double  those  of  auy  other  house  in  the 
trade,  and  our  largely  increasing  business  warrants  us 
iu  continuing  the  same. 

Take  particular  notice  of  this:— Our  Agents  are  not 
required  to  pay  one  dollar  for  their  presents,  but  re- 
ceive the  same  for  their  services  in  getting  up  Clubs. 
Please  examine  the  following 

TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

Any  person  sending  ns  a CLUB  OF  TEN,  with  $1, 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  same  anyone  of  the 
five  hundred  articles  on  our  Exchange  List.  (.See  Cir- 
cular.) 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  THIRTY,  with  $3,  the  person 
will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : 
Meerschaum  Pipe,  20  yards  Bleached  or  Brown  Sheet- 
ing, Elegant  Silver-plated  Five-Bottle  Revolving  Cas- 
tor, 1 Fancy  Dress-Pattern,  1 dozen  extra  quality  Cot- 
ton Hose,  Fancy-Colored  Bed-Spread,  1 large  size  Dam- 
ask Table-Cover,  1 Morocco  Album— 100  pictures,  All- 
Wool  Cassimere  for  Pants  and  Vest,  1 pair  Ladies’ 
Serge  Congress  Boots— best  quality,  1 dozen  fine  Linen 
Towels,  1 large  size  Worsted  Shawl,  Ladies’  long  Gold- 
plated  Chain,  Splendid  Ladies’  Morocco  Shopping-Bag 
with  lock  and  key,  Set  of  Jewelry  with  Sleeve-Buttons 
to  match,  1 Violin  and  Bow,  1 dozen  Shirt-Bosoms,  1 
White  Marseilles  Quilt,  1 Elegant  Black-Walnut  Work- 
Box  or  Writing-Desk. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  FIFTY,  with  $5.-1  pair  all-wool 
Blankets,  3)4  yards  fine  Cassimere  for  Pants  aud  Vest, 
1 Black  or  Colored  Alpaca  Dress-Pattern,  1 solid  Gold 
Scarf-Pin,  1 pair  Genus  Calf  Boots,  30  yards  Bleached 
or  Brown  Sheeting,  2 yards  double-width  Cloth  for 
Ladles’  Cloaks,  1 Fur  Muff  or  Collar,  30  yards  Print 
(fust  colors),  1 Square  Thibet  Shawl,  1 plain  Poplin 
Dress-Pattern,  1 elegant  six-bottle  heavily-plated  Cas- 
tor, 1 pair  Gent’s  White  Shirts,  Genuine  Meerschaum 
Pipe  in  case,  1 set  of  Lace  Curtains. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  ONE  HUNDRED,  with  $10.-1 
heavy  silver-plated  engraved  Ice-Pitcher,  60  yards 
Bleached  or  Brown  Sheeting,  1 rich  Merino  or  Thibet 
Dress-Pattern,  1 set  of  Ivory-handled  Knives  and 
Forks,  1 pair  superior  White-Wool  Blankets,  1)4  yards 
all-wool  Fancy  Cassimere  for  suit,  elegant  Ber6ge 
Dress-Pattern,  1 Lady’s  or  Gent’s  Silver  Hunting-Case 
Watch,  1 Bacon’s  six-barreled  Revolver,  Silver-Plated 
engraved  six-bottle  Revolving  Castor  (with  cut-glass 
bottles),  Fine  Wool  Cloth  for  Lady’s  Cloak,  25  yards 
Hemp  Carpeting,  1 pair  fine  Damask  Tablecloths  (Nap- 
kins to  match),  2 heavy  Honeycomb  Quilts,  1 Bartlett 
haudportable  Sewing  Machine,  1 Wool  Long  Shawl, 
nice  Fur  Muff  and  Cape,  1 pair  Gent’s  French  Calf 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED,  with  $50.— 
24  yards  extra  Wool  Carpeting,  1 elegant  Hunting-Case 
Watch  (Wnltliam,  warranted  one  year),  1 elegant 
Chamber-Set  (Black-Walnut  trimmings),  1 Hair-Cloth 
Spring  Sofa. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  ONE  THOUSAND,  with  $100.— 
30  yards  Brussels  Carpets,  1 Parlor-Set  complete,  l 
Lady’s  or  Gent’s  Hunting  Gold  Watch  and  Chain,  1 
complete  set  of  rich  Sable  Furs. 

For  larger  or  smaller  Clubs  we  will  give  a present 
of  proportionate  value. 

Agents  or  customers  may  at  any  time  make  a selec- 
tion of  goods  from  the  Exchange  List,  and  by  sending 
One  Dollar  for  each  article,  have  the  goods  forwarded 
to  them  without  first  ordering  checks;  but  in  such 
cases  no  premiums  will  be  given. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Send  large  sums  of  money  by  Draft  on  New  York  or 
Boston,  or  oy  Express.  We  will  pay  Exchange  on  all 
sums  of  $25  or  more.  Smaller  sums  should  he  sent  by 
Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Money  Order.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  lose  money  sent  in  either  oftlie  above 
ways.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  lost,  un- 
less sent  as  above  directed.  See  that  your  letters  are 
properly  directed  aud  stamped,  as  no  letters  are  for- 
warded unless  prepaid.  Write  your  address  iu  full, 
Town,  County,  and  State. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  Village. 

Address 

AUSTIN  & COMPANY, 

No.  106  Summer  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


“ QTAR-SP ANGLED  BANNER.’’  It  Still  Waves. 

IO  Thousands  of  new  names  weekly ; four  hundred 
and  sixty-three  letters  in  one  day ; going  with  a rush  ; 
six  years  established,  aud  no  humbug,  but  a rich,  rare, 
and  racy  40-column  paper  of  eight  large  pages.  Sev- 
enth Volume  begins  with  January;  new  type,  new 
heading,  new  illustrations.  Crowded  full  of  Splendid 
Stories,  Poetry,  Dialogues,  Wit,  Humor,  Fun,  Seuse 
and  Nonsense,  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Things  Worth  Know- 
ing, Magic  Made  Easy,  Humbugs  Exposed.  W arranted 
to  save  every  reader  double  its  price  by  exposing  all 
new  and  old  swindles.  See  next  number.  Full  ex- 
pose of  “Dollar  Sales,”  and  other  matters  of  the  kind. 
Remember,  this  is  no  unreliable  concern.  The  “ Star- 
Spangled  Banner”  has  now  the  largest  circulation  of 
auy  paper  in  New  Hampshire.  A Splendid  Steel  En- 
graving, 19x24  inches,  mounted  on  roller,  free  gratis 
to  excry  subscriber.  Only  75  cents  for  Engraving  (usual 
price  $2)  and  Paper  until  1870.  Now  is  tub  Time.  Be 
m time  and  secure  all  the  papers. 

EVERY  BODY  LIKES  IT. 

A clergyman  writes : “ I am  a minister  of  the  Gospel, 
but  am  not  afraid  to  laugh.  Send  me  the  ‘ Banner’ 
another  year,  and  consider  me  a ‘life  subscriber.’” 
Another  says : “Your  expose  of  swindlers  saved  me  $5 
in  one  month.”  A former  soldier  says : “ In  the  army, 
in  1S64,  your  ‘Banner’  served  to  while  away  many  an 
hour,  and  now  in  the  mines  of  Montana  we  must  have 
it.”  Clubs  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  are  iu  order. 
Terms,  with  splendid  Engraving,  on  roller,  free,  and 
postpaid  to  every  subscriber:  Single  Copy,  75  cents; 
Three  for  $2 ; Five  for  $3  25 ; Ten  for  $6  25 ; Twenty 
for  $12.  Send  soon.  We  keep  our  word.  Money  re- 
funded to  every  one  not  perfectly  SATisFiBn.  Read- 
er, try  it.  Subscribe  NOW.  Specimens  Six  Cents. 
Seventy-five  cents  only  for  a splendid  $2  Engraving 
and  paper  a whole  vear.  Address 

“STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,”  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


PA1SI.OR  FIRKWORKS.-A  new  winter- 
evening amusement.  Perfectly  harmless.  Price 
25  cents  per  package.  Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by  W.  HEPBURN  E,  102  Nassan  St.,  N.  Y. 


BACK  Numbers  and  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine, Weekly,  and  Bazar  can  always  be  had  of 
A.  WINCH,  605  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia. 


Harper's  Magazine,  Weekly,  and  Bazar.  These  three 
periodicals  fully  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  they 
have  received  from  the  press,  and  the  support  which 
has  been  given  them  by  the  reading  public.  Wheth- 
er one  considers  their  beautiful  and  instructive  illus- 
trations, which  leave  untouched  no  subject  of  domes- 
tic or  foreign  importance— their  literary  merit,  which 
has  given  them  the  highest  place  in  the  current  lite- 
rature— or  their  judicious  editorial  management— they 
must  be  emphatically  pronounced  the  three  best  fam- 
ily periodicals  in  the  world.— The  Advance:  Chicago. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe, 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— Xew  York, 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
management  of  Harper’s.— Sation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all.— 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country — complete  in 
all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper— 
Harper’s  weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a right  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization.” — A".  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  iu 
Harper’b  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remark- 
able series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  and  pointed  statements,  by  good 
common-sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
among  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time. — Sort.  < 
American  Revieio. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  full-sized  Pat 
terns  of  useful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion 
Plate. 

Harper’s  Bazab  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  and  interest  to 
the  family ; articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  all  its  branches ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  in- 
struct; and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit.— .Veui  York  Evening  Post. 


TERMS  P0R  1869: 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harpf.r’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 0ft 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  IIaepeu’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Siihsoriiiers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  reuiittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  JSTE1V  THEE  AH! 


A.  T.  STEWART  &,  CO. 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE 

THE  CELEBRATED 

“STEHLIIS TO” 

SPOOL  COTTON, 

Equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  known  Thread. 

USEFUL^  holiday presents" 

BARD  & BROTHERS, 

GOLD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  8ILVER,  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 
•Tames  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. 

rtQnc  A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.— 28  new 
articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


ESTABLISHED  1801. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

1 JA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEAS  BY  TnE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  arc  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  n9  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  70c.,  SOc.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lt>. 
Mixkd  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 

per  lb. 

Enoi.isu  Breakfast  (black),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10; 
best,  #1  *20  per  lb. 

1 m i’kuial  (green),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1*25  per 

Yoitno  Hyson  (green),  SOc.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  ‘25  (jer  lb. 

Unoolored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  ‘25  per  tt>. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  ‘25 ; best,  $1  00  per  lb. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25 cents, 30  cents,  35  cents; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  cun  economize 
ui  that  article  by  using  onr 

F bun  on  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
whi  h we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  35c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 
Grbhn  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections hy  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  i he  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  onr  warehouses. 
We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
r : i m.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
i 1 it  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
i.  ney  refunded. 

- i B.  - Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  rhe  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  hy 
sending  directly  to 

; MIC  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 
i U TION.  An'orae  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
i c es.  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
:r  l Icing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
lion  lit  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
■ put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
•i- in  litis  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
•i  dec*:  from  geiting  into  the  hnuds  of  bogus  imitators. 
PusT-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  t he  Order  of 

‘ TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 
eel  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 


Post-Office  Box  5043,  New  York  City. 


Merwin,  Taylor,  & Simpkins, 

Manufacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  GUNS, 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  Ac.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pace’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guns.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS;  EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.’s  front-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers;  Colt’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  other  celebrated  Arms  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

285  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Hhwtratcd  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


EVER?  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c..  10  cents. 

DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

26  Conrtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


TOWN  and  CITY  COMMITTEES  on 
LAMPS  and  GAS,  Railroad,  Gas,  and 
Ferry  Co.’s,  Railroad  Supply  - Houses, 
Owners  of  Market-Houses,  Large  Store- 
honsesjDepots,  Skating  Rinks,  Manufac- 
tories, Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  all  others 
interested  in  LARGE  LAMPS,  will  find 
riiat  Miner,  Street,  and  Depot  Lamps 
give  a much  better  light,  are  cleaner,  more 
durable,  and  more  economical  every  way 
than  any  lamp  now  in  use.  Testimonials 
of  the  best  kind  furnished  in  abundance. 
Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  and  Price-List  to 
E.  A.  nE.Vni  A CO.,  No.  400  W.  15th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Samples  at  No.  44  Murray  St.  (second  floor),  N.  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  ROBIN, 

Just  published,  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  at- 
tractive for  YOUNG  SINGERS,  at  School  and  at 
Home.  Part  I.  contains:  Musical  Notation.  Part 
II.  Rounds  and  Exercises  adapted  to  Physical  Action. 
Part  III.  Songs  for  All  Occasions ; and  Part  IV.  A Fine 
Collection  of  Sacred  Pieces.  By  W.  O.  Perkins,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Nightingale,"  “Sabbath-School  Trum- 
pet," <fcc  Price  Fifty  Cents,  on  receipt  of  wiiich  copies 
will  he  mailed  postpaid.  OLIVER  DITSON  & CO., 
Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Bostou.  CHAS. 
H.  DITSON  & CO.,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

Don’t  Read  This’  D^“ 

to  clear  $1000  this  winter  without  any  risk?  You  can 
do  it  selling  Brown's  Patent  Double-Cone  Ventilatinn 
Damper.  Address  O.  R.  BRIGGS  & CO.,  cor.  William 
and  Liberty  Sts.,  New  York,  or  125  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 


$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 


THE  COLLINS  OROIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 


CASES 

OF  THE 

COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caulion 
the  public  against  them,  and  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  manufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  in  appearance  and  durability,  and,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold ; can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  out,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen’s  Watches 
are  Pull- Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapement,  better  than  a Lever  for  a small 
Watch ; all  in  Hnnting-Cases,  and  fully  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  general  appearance,  uud  for  time,  to  a Gold  one  costing  .$150.  Those  for  $20  are  of  extra 
fine  finish,  and  are  fully  equal  to  a Gold  Watch  costing  $200.  Chains  or  every  style,  from  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
Jeweliw  of  the  Collins  Metal  in  every  style. 

TO  CLUBS:— Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  wc  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  when  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents ; ofders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
in  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

iSecrets  ©f  the 
Crreat  City. 

A Work  descriptive  of  tiie  Virtues,  and  the  Vices, 
tqe  Mysteries,  Miseries,  and  Crimes 
of  New  York  Cite. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost 
in  a day ; how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined  in  Wall  Street ; 
how  Countrymen  are  swindled  by  Sharpers;  how  Min- 
isters & Merchants  are  Blackmailed ; how  Dance  Halls 
& ConcertSaloons  are  managed;  how  Gambling  Houses 
and  Lotteries  are  conducted ; how  Stock  Companies 
Originate,  and  how  the  Bubbles  burst,  read  this  work. 
It  contains  over  30  fine  Engravings,  and  tells  all  about 
the  Mysteries  and  Crimes  of  New  York,  and  is  the 
Spiciest  and  Cheapest  work  of  the  kind  published. 
OXLY  #2  50  PER  COPY. 

FIT*  Send  for  Circulars,  and  see  our  terms  and  a full 
description  of  the  work.  Address  JONES  BROTH- 
ERS & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  ANIMALS, 

Including  ordinary  Circus  Tricks,  and  other  feats  still 
more  surprising,  in  No.  13  of  HANEY’S  JOURNAL. 
1500  square  inches  of  reading,  illustrations,  Ac.,  only 
6 cents,  of  any  dealer.  By  mail  to  places  where  no 
dealer  is,  50  cents  a year.  Specimens,  7 cents— none 
free.  Exposures  of  humbugs  and  swindles  every 
month.  JESSE  HANEY  A CO., 

119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Gives  receipes  for  hundreds  of  useful  articles  in  uni- 
versal use,  easily  made  at  small  cost,  and  readily  sold 
at  large  profits ; also,  patent  medicines,  manufacturers’ 
secrets,  &C.  25  cents.  JESSE  HANEY  & CO., 

119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


».  TIBBALS, 

— 478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Little  Jewel  Sewing  Machine— price  $5  00. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.— The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  sent  postpaid  for  $1,  or  three  for 
$2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OH  nnn  SOLD. —The  Magnetic  Pocket 
/OUiUUU  TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS, 
in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  and  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. * Sent  postpaid  for  $1 ; three  for  $2.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  Free.  WALTER  HOLT  A CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


Diamonds  for  the  Holidays, 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
rettings,  guaranteed  line  gold,  and 
s ild  by  ns  at  one  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
Ov  real  diamonds,  to  which  they  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies’  Solitaire  Finger- Rings,  $8 
and  $10;  Solitnire  Ear-Drops,  $5  and  $0. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$«,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $25 ; Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Gents’  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20;  Rings, 
$8  and  $ 10.  Gents’  Cluster  Rings,  $6,  $10,  and  $12. 
Cluster  Pins,  $10  and  $12 ; with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pius, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputation  for  its 
tine  jewelry. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  be  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  amount  sent  by  express,  C.O.D., 
customers  paying  all  express  charges.  A Larne  Dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 
STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  A CO.,  Providen  .e,  R.  I. 


£)A  CENTS. —Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  25  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Roobbacu,  102  Nassau  St.,  N. Y. 


DEAFNESS,  CATARRH,  SCROFULA, 

A LADY  who  had  suffered  for  years  from  Deafness, 
Catarrh,  and  Scrofula,  was  cured  by  a simple  rem- 
edy. Her  sympathy  and  gratitude  prompts  her  to  send 
the  receipt  free  of  charge  to  any  one  similarly  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  M.  C.  L.,  care  Maj.  Martin  Hunt,  llobo- 
keu,  N.  J. 


^yilY  WILL  YOU  BE 


by  unprincipled  dealers,  when  by  sending  direct  to 
EASTMAN  A KENDALL,  65  Hanover  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  you  can  have  a choice  in  two  or  three  hundred 
different  articles  for  a Dollar,  and  save  two  or  three 
profits  on  Dry 


Fancy  Goods  of  almost  every  kind.  We  now  offer 
as  commission  to  any  one  sending  in  a club  of  sixty 
in  our  Great  One-Prkie  Sale,  40  yards  best  Cotton 
Sheeting,  and  commission  on  larger  and  smaller  clubs 
in  the  same  proportion  when  paid  iu  other  goods. 
The  ladies  are  specially  invited  to  send  us  a trial  club. 
All  goods  damaged  in  transportation  are  replaced 
free  of  charge.  Don’t  be 

CHEATED 


by  small  dealers  into  believing  that  they  can  sell  as 
cheap  as  we  do,  for  it  is  simply  impossible.  Our 
popular  club  system  of  selling  is  as  follows : For  $2 
we  send  20  patent  pen  fountains  (10  cts.  for  each)  and 
c hecks  describing  20  different  articles  to  be  sold  for  a 
dollar  each.  30  for  $3 ; 60  for  $6 ; 100  for  $10,  Ac. 
Sent  by  mail  Don’t  fail  to  send  money  in  Registered 
Letters.  Single  fountain  and  check,  10  cts.  Send  for 
Circular  and  Exchange  List. 

N.  B.— Onr  sale  should  not  bo  classed  with  dollar 
jewelry  sales  and  gift  enterprises. 


EASTMAN  & KENDALL, 

65  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WtPMytD 


I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to $22.  They  are  sent  C.O.  D.,with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  HUG  LENIN  VUILLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 


Disinfecting:  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 


For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


HORTON  & CO, 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Hotel  — No.  6 Roe  Scrihk. 
Travelling  Americans  will  find  every  possible  con- 
venience in  this  new  establishment  Letters  of  Credit 
cashed,  and  every  attention  guaranteed. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
AND  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 


Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Toni  samples 
free.  Address  A.  T.  FIT, LAM,  Springfield, Vt 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

FOR  1869. 

The  Conductors  of  “OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS"  intend 
to  preserve  the  high  literary  character  of  the  Magazi  ue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  a more  comprehensive 
and  practical  cast  than  heretofore.  They  feel  confident 
that  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  comint 
year  will  answer  all  reasonable  demands  of  parents  auc 
educators  for  a Magazine  at  once  entertaining  auc 
useful. 

The  followiug  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  1869 : 

THE  STORY  OF  A BAD  BOY.  By  T.  B.  Ai.dricii. 
One  of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  stonei 
ever  writteu  for  youthful  readers. 

GARDENING  FOR  GIRLS.  By  the  Author  of  “Sis 
Hundred  Dollars  a Year." 

HOW  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  A 
series  of  articles  for  young  folks — suggesting  How  tc 
Talk;  How  to  Read;  How  to  Write;  How  to  Travel: 
How  to  Act  in  Society;  and  How  to  Work. 

TnE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  ON.  A valuable  scries  of 
articles,  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Agassiz,  telling  about  Cora' 
Islands,  Coal  Deposits,  Earthquakes,  Sc. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  Great  Navig* 
tors,  Voyagers,  and  Discoverers.  By  James  Par-ion. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  J.  n.  A.  Bone.  Article! 
of  great  interest  and  value  on  “ The  Mound-Buikleri 
of  the  West,"  “The  First  New  England  Thanksgiv- 
ing,” “Salem  Witchcraft,’’  “King  Philip’s  War,' 
“ Pere  Marquette  and  the  Mississippi  Explorations." 
GLASS -MAKING,  COAL -MINING,  SHIP -BUILD- 
ING, WATCH  - MAKING,  and  other  attractive 
branches  of  Industry.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
NATURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  LIFE.  By  the  Author 
of  “The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"  also  by  W.  F.  G. 
Shanks  and  Cuarles  J.  Foster. 

DECLAMATIONS.  By  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg. 
DIALOGUES.  By  Epes  Sargent. 

NUMEROUS  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  By 
the  best  Artists. 

REGULAR  or  OCCASIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
from  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Diaz,  Miss  Mulock,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  Phelps,  “Sophie 
May,"  Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Tuaxter,  “Aunt  Fanny," 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Miss  Prescott,  and  other  popular 
writers. 

Jfit-  TERMS:  $2  00  a Year,  in  Advance;  Three 
Copies,  $5  00  : Five  Copies,  $S  00  ; Ten  Copies,  $16  oil. 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  and  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 
together,  $5  00. 

V A Copy  of  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  1809  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will  act  as  Agent  for  tlif 
Magazine  and  procure  a Club  for  it.  Specimen  Cop.,, 
Premium  List,  Circulars,  Ac.,  sent  free  on  application. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD.  & CO.,  Publishers. 

(Successors  toTiouNoa  «fc  Fields.) 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


THE  ONLY  GENUINE  OROIDE  WATCHES. 

$12  to  $20. 

These  watches  have  a world- 
wide reputation,  are  in  hunt- 
ing-cases (gentieineu’s  and 
ladies’  sizes),  guaranteed  ex- 
act time-keepers,  and  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $12  each,  and 
are  equal  in  appearance  and 
wear  to  gold  cases.  Also,  a 
large  variety  of  beanti  fully- 
chased  and  enameled  watch- 
es, $15  and  $20  each.  Also, 
hunting-case  silver  watches, 
American  and  Swiss  move- 
ments. Fifty  styles  of  On 'iiie 
chaius,  from  $2  ti  > $8.  G en  t s’ 
pins,  sleeve-buttons,  collar- 
studs,  Ac.,  ladies'  sets  in 
great  variety,  from  $3  to  $8. 

tlf~  Good,  active  agents 
wanted.  SeDd  two  red  stamps 
for  circular.  All  goods  can  be  paid  for  on  delivery, 
Customers  allowed  to  examine  before  paying.  To  any 
one  ordering  six  watches  at  one  time  we  will  send  an 
extra  watch  free.  Address 

JAS.  GERARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

85  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

\ $ G OO  G-REKNBACK 

'A-  Of  full  mine  sent  free  to  any  Book  Agent. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

Matthew  Hale  Smith's  New  Book, 

“Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York.” 

A Work  complete  with  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of 
Life  in  the  Great  Metropolis, 

Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of 
both  the  Brigut  and  the  Shady  Side  of  New  York 
Like.  No  book  since  the  days  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabiu” 
ever  sold  so  rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  80  in  1 day,  another 
sold  and  delivet  ed  227  in  15  days,  another  304  in  7 days. 
You  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  nre  made  and 
lost;  how  Shrewd  Men  are'ruined  ; how  “Coun- 
trymen" are  swindled ; how  Ministers  and  Mer- 
chants are  blackmailed ; how  Dance  Halls  and 
Concert  Saloons  are  managed ; how  Gambling  Houses 
and  Lotteries  are  conducted ; how  Stock  Companies 
originate  and  explode,  etc.,  read  this  book.  It  tells 
von  abont  the  mysteries  or  New  York,  and  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  its  noted  millionaires,  mer- 
chants, etc.  A large  Octavo  Volume,  729  Panes,  Fin  hi 
Illustrated.  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  32- 
pnge  circular  and  a $5  00  greenback  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. For  full  particulars  and  terms  address  the 
sole  publishers,  J.  B.  BURR  & CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT.— 15, ftflO  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
free.  Address  J.  C.  RAND  A CO.,  Biddeford,  Mu. 


DUNHAM  6c  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIAMO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 

No.  831  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


M 


AGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS— The  Greatest  W.  i,  - 
of  the  Age.  Twenty-five  Cents  a Package. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  introduce  an  article  of  uni- 
versal consumption.  Profits  large  and  little  capital 
required.  Address  Fletcher  A Co.,  77  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


Holloway's  Pills  and  Ointment.— The  safest  medicines 
in  existence;  the  Pills  are  a sure  cure  for  Dyspepsia, 
Fever  and  Ague,  and  all  complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  Ointment  cures  all  Scrofulous  diseases. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TS/LTJTSnsr  8£C? 

37  PARK  ROW,  N Y. 


PRTNCE  ft  COS. 

t ■ ORGANS  . 

.«**:©  *aig;t:'OOJS#iSIS., 

4 S»  00  O.nowimisc. 
BUFFALO.N  Y CHICAGO,  ILL, 


D DE  JQNGH’S 


hes $&££&&  Hi 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  12,  1868. 


FURRIER  AND  HATTER, 

Darnel  D.  Youmans. 

717  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL. 

FURS  IN  ALL  VARIETIES. 

IMPORTER  OF  ENGLISH  HATS. 


COLTON 


DENTAL  ASSOCIATION,  the  originators  and  only 
Headquarters  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  for  certain  Pain- 
less Teeth-Extraction.  We  have  the  autographs  of 
31,000  patients  testifying  to  the  above.  Never  had 
m3  accident.  Office,  19  Cooper  Institute. 


FIRST  GUN  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 


ESTABLISHED  ur  NEW  YORK  CITY  in  1852. 


Inventors  who  wish  to  take  out  Letters  Patent 
are  advised  to  counsel  with 


No.  1 MAIDEN  DANE, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADES  OF 


SILVER 
PLATED 
' WARES 


who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  over  Twenty  Years. 

Their  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PAT- 
ENT  AGENCY  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world. 
Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency.  A 
Pamphlet  containing  full  instructions  to  Inventors, 
is  sent  gratis. 

KyA  handsome  Boand  Volume,  containing  150 
Mechanical  engravings,  and  the  United  States  Census 
by  Counties,  with  Hints  and  Receipts  for  Mechanics, 
mailed  on  receipt  of  23  cents.  The  Scientific 
American  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Weekly  Illus- 
trated Newspaper,  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  anu  Me- 
chanics, published  in  the  world.  Three  dollars  a 
year.  Specimens  gratis.  Address 

MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


We  make  our  owu  goods,  deposit  the  silver  accurate- 
ly by  weight,  and  warrant  each  article  by  our  trade- 
mark on  the  base,  and  by  written  guarantee,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  are  equal  to  the  finest  grades  of  English 
and  French  wares,  are  artistic  in  design,  and  elegant- 
ly ornamented. 


PEARL,  IVORY,  and  RUBBER  CUTLERY  in 
ariety,  plated  aud  unplated,  in  quantities  as  reqii 
No.  4 MAIDEN  LANE,  New  Yoi 


GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCHES, 

IN  SOLID  GOLD  am.  SILVER  CASES  ONLY, 
AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Silver  Hunting  Watches $18 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  18  carat  Cases  . . . $S0 

Gold  Hunting  Watches,  Ladies'  Size $70 

Every  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from  the 
American  Watch  Company.  We  will  send  these  Watch- 
es by  Express  to  any  place,  with  bill  to  collect  on  de- 
livery, and  give  the  purchaser  the  privilege  to  open  the 
package  and  examine  the  Watch  before  paying,  and  any 
Watch  that  does  not  give  satisfaction  may  be  ex- 
changed or  the  money  will  be  ref  unded.  Every  one  is  re- 
quested to  write  for  our  Descriptive  Price-List,  which 
explains  the  different  kinds  with  prices  of  each. 
Please  state  that  you  saw  this  in  harper's  Weekly. 
Address  in  full, 

HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  619  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR's. 

Boys'  and  Youths’  Suits  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR'S. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Cardigan  Jackets  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  ceetainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  124  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.Y. 


ALUMINUM 


Holiday  Presents. 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

POPULAR  OPERATIC  AND  SACRED  TUNES 
PLAYED  by  SELF-PROPELLING  MUSIC-BOX- 
ES, FINELY  MADE. 

HIGHLY  ORNAMENTAL  LADIES’  WORK-BOXES, 
JEWELRY-BOXES,  SWISS  COTTAGES,  CIGAR- 
HOLDERS,  and  ALBUMS,  EACH  CONTAINING 
A MUSIC-BOX. 

THE  CHILDREN  CA^  BE  SUITED  WITH  DURA- 
BLE AND  PLEAoING  TOY-BOXES. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO.,  Importers, 

21  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


BRONZE  WARE  FROM  PARIS.  As  handsome  as 
gold,  durable  as  silver,  and  cheaper  than  good  plate. 

Browne  d,  Spaulding, 

Under  Metropolitan  Hotel,  New  York, 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 


A MERE  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 

Party  with  this  Fuel.  “They  say  Coal  is  going  to  be  dear  this  winter.” 
Party  with  the  Pipe.  “Well,  sure,  I’d  rather  have  them  raise  on  Coal  than 
there’s  more  warmth  and  comfort  in  Whisky.  I ought  to  know.” 

Party  with  the  Fuel.  “Be  dad,  ye  had  that!” 


Whisky- 


Sterling  Silver  Ware, 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  FIANOS 

Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  & 335  West  36th  St.,  N.Y. 


i*.  BOi.  'fU  aud  tear.  Decided  by  the 
U|I.Efc  A Patent  Office  to  be  the 
w <4  only  original  and  first 

^■1  itfFl-HW  Self-Acting  Portable  Wash 
— Boiler  ever  made. 

[See  Decision  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
Nov.  3, 1S6S.] 

From  Journal  New  York  State  Fair,  1868. 

“The  operation  of  this  machine  was  fully  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  Committee  award  it  the  First  Premium, 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  its  work  effectually  without 
rubbing  the  clothes." 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $10 ; or  parts  for 
the  improvement,  with  Royalty  Stamp,  $4.  SentC.O.D. 

Liberal  Terms  offered  to  Dealers  and  reliable  Agents. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  and  BOILER 
CO.  Depot,  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks : 

f+1  IJ)  TradfJIark 

Electro-Plate. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Trade-Mark 
for  / 
Silver. 


Astrakha  n Sacq  ties, 

Persian  Saeques, 

Seal  Saeques, 

ALSO,  A FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

FINE  FANCY  FURS, 

AT 

Nichols,  Burtnett,&Co., 

452  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


WIVES  please  yonr  husbands.  Show  them  the  15 
pounds  of  handsome  White  Hard  Soap  you  have 
made  with  One  Pound  of 

GEO.  F.  OANTZ  & CO.’S 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  POTASH, 

And  yon  will  feel  an  arm  around  yonr  neck,  and  hear 
the  biggest  smack ; but  don’t  be  scared,  you  will  soon 
get  used  to  it.  If  your  Grocer  don’t  kecj,  it,  come  to 
the  office,  136  & 138  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


F.  W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

LATE  OF  520  BROADWAY, 


New  Autumn  Goods 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

ROMAN  SCARFS  AND  TIES, 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES, 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

XJ^IOISr  ADAMS, 

N"o.  637  Broadway. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents. 

FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

Tea-Sets,  Coffee-Urus,  Ice-Pitchers,  Castors,  Staple 
and  Fancy  Articles  in  great  variety, 

At  less  than  Broadway  prices. 

LUCIUS  HART  MANUFACTURE  CO., 

4 & 6 Burling  Sur,  Foot  of  John  St. 

The  Oldest  Plated-Ware  House  in  New  York. 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


REMOVED  TO  682  BROADWAY, 

Where  will  be  found  the  usual  assortment  of  FURS, 
of  superior  quality  aud  workmanship. 

nr  LADIES’,  GENTLEMEN’S,  and  CHILDREN’S 
FURS  of  all  kinds  on  hand  and  to  order. 

IP.  W.  LASAK’S  SON, 

6S2  BROADWAY,  COR.  GREAT  JONES  STREET. 


CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
congh  and  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  FENS 


WOODWARD’S 
“ Y Country  He 


* ^ Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1 50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


TRADE-MARK : 1 Gillott. 

(.  Wabbanted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Hen  by  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


MAGNIFICENT 

Grand,  Square,  and 


COLD-INE 


TRADE  MARK.  1)b.  De  JONGH’S  GENUINE 
^-rrr~r>.  OIL  is  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
C’OX  STATES  in  Imperial  Ilalf-Pint 
Ay  /J\  Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 

AC*  I | Patent  Trade  - Mark  Capsule, 

IK  -ntiw,  I ^ color  blue  opaque,  white  top, 
c w stamped  with  a blue  fish  on  a red 

l,j  I I fe  shield,  and  the  label,  under  the 

VVi.  S'  wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 

V* . y \aCV  THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz.: 

MO  j those  of  Dr.  Du  Jongu  ; of 

Ansar,  Harford  & Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Greey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GREEY  & CO.,  38,  Vesoy  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle. 

C1?~  A Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

LET  those  who  want  a first-class  Lady's  Magazine 
and  a first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once 
for  a sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND,  and 
THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
and  see  the  nneqnaled  inducements  offered.  Sample 
copies  of  both  are  salt  gratis.  Address  DEACON  & 
PETERSON,  No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  COLDS. 


Sold  by  Druggists.— Rushton,  10  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


QEND  #1  00  for  12  NEW  PICTURES 

^ for  the  ZOETROPE,  and  a stamp  for  complete  cat- 
alogue, to  Milton  Bradley  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TJnapproach.a'ble  for  their 
IMMENSE  POWER  OF  TONE,  GREAT  SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness  throughout  the  entire  Scale,  Easy  Action, 
Workmanship,  and  Durability,  and  pronounced 
Uneqnaled  by  ail  the 

Famed  Artists  of  this  Country  and  Europe. 
Every  Iustrnment  Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

6 5 0 B R O A D W A V,  New  York. 


Agents  a Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS-S  stvles.  12  pens,  35  cts. : one 
TOSS,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
panes.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
eii-holder  combined.  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
>ur  agents  mnke  $60  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2  WONDER. 

INDUSTRY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Only  Two  Dollars. 

Simple,  practical,  durable.  Makes  the  Elastic  Chain 
Stitch,  aud  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plain  sewing.  Any 
child  can  operate  it.  An  Elegant  Holiday  Gift.  Tes- 
timonials received  daily.  Sent  in  perfect  rnnnintr  order 
on  receipt  of  price,  two  dollars.  Address  INDUSTRY 
SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


AGENTS, 


OOflAA  A YEAR  and  EXPENSES  ■ 
to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewi 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 we 
trn  inducements  to  experienced  agents, 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.. 


J.  BAUER  & CO., 

General  Agents  and  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and 
Musical  Merchandize. 


IBDER’S  I*  A STII. I.ES— A Sure  Relief  for 
. Asthma.  STOWELL  & CO  , Charlestown,  Mass. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1868. 


Court  of  the  I’nitoft  State-,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  Di« 


Entered  accordin'*  to  Act  of  Cons 


clerk  of  the  Bo.artl  of  Education,  whose 
diligent  exertions  in  the  interests  of  public 
.schools  in  this  city  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
till  our  citizens. 


THE  “ KELLY  MEDAL.” 

The  Public  Schools  of  New  York  city 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  excellent 
in  the  world ; and  this  acknowledgment  re- 
ceives additional  force  on  account  of  the 
attention  which  our  public  school  system  . 
has  received  from  the  rival  cities  of  Boston  f 
and  Philadelphia.  The  Empire  State  has  /§ 
in  its  public  schools  a larger  percentage  of  [i 
its  children  than  most  of  the  New  England  /*  l 
States,  and  in  this  city  the  percentage  is  | C 
much  larger  than  in  the  rural  districts.  1 5 
Lately  the  best  modes  of  heating  and  ven-  If  , 
tilating  school-buildings  have  occupied  the  \i  ' 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  modification,  and,  W 
where  it  has  seemed  necessary,  the  recon-  ” 
struction  of  these  buildings. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  represent 
a peculiar  and  important  feature  connected 
with  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Public  Grammar-School  No.  45,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  world  which  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  females.  These  exercises  were  attend- 
ed by  a large  number  of  our  most  influen- 
tial citizens,  and,  giving  evidence  of  the 
most  excellent  and  thorough  instruction,  they 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Principal,  Miss 
Axx.v  A.  Rogeks,  and  her  assistant  teachers. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  day’s  proceed- 
ings is  that  which  we  have  illustrated — the  pres- 
entation of  the  “Kelly  Medal,”  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  donor,  Mr.  James  Kelly,  In- 
spector of  Schools  for  the  Third  District,  com- 
prising the  Ninth  and  Sixteenth  Wards,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  “such  two  members  of  the 
highest  class  as  shall  be  designated  by  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  pupils  of  the  class,  as  best  en- 
titled to  receive  them  by  reason  of  superior  moral 
excellence,  manifested  by  their  amiability  of  dis- 
position, correctness  of  deportment,  or  other- 
wise.” 

The  presentation  of  medals  for  excellence  in 


THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

\ General  Sheridan  has  conceived  a 

plan  of  Indian  warfare  which  will  yield 
\\\  substantial  results.  General  Sherman’s 

I Al  report  to  the  War  Department  from  St. 

I I Louis,  on  the  2d  instant,  incloses  a report 
1 1[  from  General  Sheridan  of  the  first  stage 
: 1/  of  his  campaign.  As  Sherman  says,  “it 
iS  gives  General  Sheridan  a good  initiation.” 
ff/  It  seems  that  at  the  start  Sheridan  met 
! with  old  acquaintances.  “The  bands  of 

Black  Kettle,  Little  Raven,  and  Sant- 
anta  are  well  known  to  us,  ” says  Sherman, 
“and  are  the  same  that  have  been  along 
the  Smoky  llill  for  the  past  five  years,  and 

embrace  the  very  same  men  who  first 

began  this  war  011  the  Saliue  and  Solomon 
rivers. 

General  Sheridan  reports  from  Cana- 
dian River,  junction  of  Beaver  Creek,  In- 
dian Territory,  November  29,  1868 : 

“ I have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  Lieutenant-General,  the  following  operations  of 
General  Custer’s  command : On  the  23d  of  November 
I ordered  him  to  proceed  with  eleven  companies  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  in  a southerly  direction  toward 
the  Antelope  Hills  in  search  of  hostile  Indians.  On 
the  2Gth  he  struck  the  trail  of  a war  party  of  Black 
Kettle’s  band  returning  from  the  north,  near  where 
the  eastern  line  of  the  pan-handle  of  Texas  crossed 
the  main  Canadian.  He  at  once  corralled  his  wagons 
and  followed  In  pursuit  over  the  head  waters  of  the 
Washita,  thence  down  that  stream ; and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  surprised  the  camp  of  Black  Kettle, 
and  after  a desperate  fight,  in  which  Black  Kettlb 
was  assisted  by  the  Arrapalioes,  under  Little  Ra- 
ven, and  the  Kiowas,  under  Santanta,  we  captured 
the  entire  camp,  killing  the  chief,  Black  Kettle,  and 
102  warriors,  whose  bodies  were  left  on  the  field,  all 
their  stock,  ammunition,  arms,  lodges,  robes,  andflf- 
tv-three  women  and  their  children.  Our  loss  was 
Major  Elliott,  Captain  Hamilton,  and  nineteen  en- 
listed men  killed.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bar- 


THE  ‘ KELLY  MEDAL. 


this  particular  is  peculiar  to  New  York,  ancl 
worthy  of  emulation  by  benevolent,  public-spirit- 
ed citizens  in  this  and  other  cities ; and  the  nov- 
elty of  the  occasion  called  together  very  many 
friends  of  education,  among  whom  were  two  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Con- 
trollers, Messrs.  J.  II.  MacBride  and  II.  W. 
Halliwell,  who  will  doubtless  cany  with  them 
to  our  sister  city  pleasaut  and  profitable  remem- 
brances of  this  exceedingly  interesting  occasion. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  twenty-one 
young  ladies,  who  were  awarded  diplomas  certi- 
fying that  they  had  completed  the  supplementary 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, were  highly  praised  by  the  Superintend- 
ent for  their  proficiency,  and  very  appropriately- 
addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hall. 


The  class  having  indicated  the  members  en- 
titled by  the  terras  of  the  award  to  receive  the 
“Kelly  Medal, ’’the  latter  were  presented  to  Miss- 
es Emma  Gregory  and  Blanche  Millkngen, 
and  addresses  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Street,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bellows,  James  W.  Gerard,  Esq.,  II.  B. 
Perkins,  Esq.,  and  others, calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  cultivating 
moral  excellence,  and  upon  the  audience  the 
amount  of  influence  that  mav  be  exerted  upon 
the  children  by  incentives  such  as  has  thus  been 
ottered  through  the  philanthropy  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

We  trust  that  other  friends  of  education  may 
be  induced  to  follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example. 
The  obverse  of  the  Kelly  Medal  contains  a me- 
dallion portrait  of  Thomas  Boese,  Esq.,  the 


PRESENTATION  OE  THE  “KELLY  .MEDAL"  AT  THE  PUBLIC  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  No.  45,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

[Sketched  by  Stanley  Fox.] 
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n£tz.  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  W.  Ccstt.b.  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Z.  Marsh,  and  eleven  enlisted  men 
wounded.  Litti-f.  Haven's  baud  of  Arrapahoes  and 
Santanta’b  baud  of  Kiowas  were  encamped  six  tniles 
below  Black  Kettle’s  camp.  About  800  or  900  of  the 
animals  captured  were  shot,  the  balance  being  kept 
for  military  purposes.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to 
General  Custer  and  his  commaud.  They  started  in 
a furious  snow-storm,  and  traveled  all  the  while  in 
snow  about  twelve  inches  deep.  Black  Kettle’s  and 
Little  Raven’s  families  are  among  the  prisoners.  It 
was  Blaok  Kettle's  band  that  committed  the  first 
depredations  on  the  Saline  and  Solomon  rivers,  in 
Kansas. 

“The  Kansas  regiment  has  just  come  in.  They 
missed  the  trail  and  had  to  struggle  in  the  snow- 
storm. The  horses  suffered  much  in  flesh,  and  the 
men  were  living  on  buffalo  meat  and  game  for  eight 
days.  We  will  soon  have  them  in  good  condition. 
If  We  can  get  one  or  two  more  good  Blows  there  wfll 
be  no  more  Indian  troubles  in  my  department.  We 
will  be  pinched  in  ability  to  obtain  supplies,  aud  na- 
ture will  present  many  difficulties  in  our  winter  op- 
erations, out  we  have  stout  hearts  and  will  do  our 
best.  Two  white  children  were  recaptured.  One 
white  woman  and  a boy  ten  years  old  were  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Indian  women  when  the  attack  com- 
menced.” 

Cheyenne  village  was  captured  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  27,  as  stated  in  the  above  re- 
port. General  Custer  ou  this  occasion  won 
fresh  laurels.  We  regret  the  loss  of  Hamilton, 
Barxetz,  and  Elliott;  but  we  rejoice  that  one 
of  the  most  hostile  of  the  Indian  encampments 
has  been  destroyed.  Sheridan’s  plan,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  is  the  destruction  of  In- 
dian lodges.  This,  fully  accomplished,  will  make 
it  impossible  for  the  savages  to  begin  their  dep- 
redations in  the  spring.  Sheridan’s  harvest  is 
one  which  could  only  be  garnered  in  the  winter 
season,  and  thus  far  he  has  proved  himself  an 
efficient  reaper. 


THE  FAIRY’S  WEDDING. 

It  is  a fairy’s  wedding! 

Oh,  what  a beautiful  thing! 

Bluebells  the  news  are  spreading, 
Riug-a-ting,  ting,  ting,  ting! 

All  tlte  flowers  have  voices, 

Lovely  the  songs  that  they  sing; 

How  the  bluebell  rejoices, 

Ting-a-ring,  ting,  ting,  ting! 

Daisy  likes  love-songs  pretty; 

Columbine,  canzonets; 

Rose,  an  old-fashioned  ditty ; 

Lilies  prefer  duets. 

Bells,  too  busy  for  singing, 

Shake  themselves  till  they  ring; 

Sweet  the  chimes  they  are  ringing — 
Ting-a-ring,  ting,  ting,  ting! 

Butterflies  come  with  fiddles; 

Bravely  they  play  the  bars: 

Wasps  round  their  slender  middles 
Carry  refined  guitars. 

Cock-chafers  flutes  are  using ; 

Dragon-flies  touch  their  harps. 
Difficult  music  choosing, 

Laden  with  flats  and  sharps. 

Little  green  moss  is  spreading 
Velvety  carpets  for  those 
Who  to  the  fairy’s  wedding 
Trip  on  their  dainty  toes. 

Fragile  delicate  grasses 
Wave  about  in  the  air, 

Shade  the  bride  as  she  passes. 
Whispering,  “Oh,  beware!” 

Heading  the  grand  procession, 

Oh  how  they  shine  and  flash! 

Each  with  his  scarlet  dress  on. 

Each  with  his  golden  sash, 

Each  with  his  shield  and  weapon, 
Sabretach,  spurs,  and  spears. 
Gallantly,  oh ! they  step  on, 

The  Fairy  Volunteers. 

Twelve  little  fairy  enrates 
After  the  soldiers  come: 

Poor  little  legs!  I’m  sure  it’s 

Seldom  you’ve  march'd  to  the  drums! 
M.  B.  coats  their  wear  is. 

Almost  down  to  their  feet — 

Little  clerical  fairies, 

Miniature  Dons  complete. 

Gravely  the  Bishop  marches 
Just  in  rear  of  his  troops 
(Come  from  his  Court  of  Arches 
Form’d  by  the  croquet  hoops!) 
Wearing  his  jaunty  apron 
Woven  of  juniper  leaves, 

Robe  of  jasmine  the  cape  from, 

Delicate  lily-bud  sleeves. 

• 

Next  come  all  the  relations 
Very  splendidly  drest, 

Making  sharp  observations, 

Every  one  on  the  rest. 

Then,  ah!  beautiful  bevy 

Of  bridemaids  fair  and  afraid! 

Were  I a king,  my  levee 
Only  of  you  should  be  made! 

The  Bride  comes  softly  tripping, 

Half  ashamed  of  her  glee : 

The  Bridegroom  leaping  and  skipping, 
As  bridegrooms  should  ever  be. 
Lovely  is  their  adorning, 

Innocent,  bright,  and  gay; 

Fair  is  she  as  the  morning, 

Radiant  he  as  the  day. 

The  little  vows  are  over, 

The  pretty  wee  knot  is  tied : 

Oh,  happy  fairy  lover! 

Oh.  exquisite  fairy  bride! 

While  eager  bluebells  shake  fast 
Their  loudest  ring-a-ting,  ting. 

The  guests  sit  down  to  breakfast 

““Uigrtisa  * 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE 
SUFFRAGE. 

IF  a majority  of  the  voters  of  New  York  shoull 
amend  the  State  Constitution  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  vest  the  political  power  of  the  State  in 
one  family  exclusively — say  the  house  of  Mor- 
rissey or  of  Wood — would  the  people  of  the 
Union  be  unable  constitutionally  to  help  them- 
selves? And  if  thirty  other  States  should  do 
the  same  thing,  would  the  Union  be  without 
constitutional  remedy  ? Is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  powerless  to  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  a monarchy  in  any  State  ? Is  it  power- 
less to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  a want 
of  harmony  among  the  States  in  the  fundament- 
al principle  of  their  organization  ? This  was  a 
question  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  Con- 
vention that  framed  the  Government.  The 
most  sagacious  mind  in  the  Convention  fore- 
saw that  the  peril  of  the  new  system  would  be 
the  centrifugal  and  not  the  centripetal  tenden- 
cy ; and  the  whole  body  saw  the  folly  of  leav- 
ing the  supreme  power  at  the  mercy  of  any 
lesser  authority,  and  therefore  the  Convention 
comprehensively  provided  in  the  Constitution 
that  “the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
each  State  a republican  form  of  government.” 

This  provision,  of  course,  forbids  any  State 
from  adopting  any  form  of  government  that  it 
may  choose,  and  restricts  it  to  a particular  form. 
Otherwise,  as  Hamilton  said,  the  liberties  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  be  over- 
thrown by  State  authority,  “ while  the  National 
Government  could  legally  do  nothing  more  than 
behold  its  encroachments  with  indignation  and 
regret.”  The  constitutional  provision  is  per- 
emptory and  mandatory  up* n the  United  States 
authority.  It  is  also  unlimited.  The  guaran- 
tee is  perpetual.  Whenever  a State,  from  any 
cause;  has  ceased  to  have  a republican  form  of 
government,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  intervene  and  restore  that  form.  The  United 
States  are,  therefore,  necessarily  vested  with 
the  authority  of  determining  what  is  a repub- 
lican government.  An  exact  definition  of  the 
term  is  hardly  possible.  Madison,  in  his  fa- 
mous sentence,  says  that  in  a democracy  “the 
people  meet  and  exercise  the  government  in 
person:  in  a republic  they  assemble  and  ad- 
minister it  by  their  representatives  and  agents.” 
But  he  leaves  the  definition  of  the  word  “peo- 
ple” still  wanting. 

It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  see  what  is  not  a 
republican  government.  The  governments  of 
Turkey  and  Paraguay  are  not  republican.  A 
system  which  gives  the  political  power  exclu- 
sively to  one  person,  to  one  family,  or  to  one 
class,  founded  upon  arbitrary  and  whimsical  dis- 
tinctions, is  not  republican.  Practically  speak- 
ing, a republican  form  of  government  is  that  in 
which  all  the  adult  citizens  of  sound  mind  and 
innocent  of  crime  take  part.  If  it  be  objected 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  because  they  did 
not  mean  that  slaves  should  vote,  the  reply  is 
that  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  Convention 
that  slavery  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that 
in  a few  years  there  would  be  only  freemen  in 
the  population,  while  color  alone  in  their  judg- 
ment did  not  disable  a citizen  from  voting. 
Moreover,  the  indefinite  clauses  of  a written 
constitution  must  always  be  interpreted  by  the 
light  of  greater  experience  and  just  reason.  If, 
for  instance,  circumstances  at  any  time  compel 
the  United  States  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  a republican  government,  they 
must  determine  for  themselves  what  the  Con- 
stitution does  not,  namely,  what  is  a republican 
form.  Madison,  again  recurring  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  Mr.  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  of  Wil- 
mington, in  Delaware,  quotes  in  the  admirable 
pamphlet,  “Our  Democratic  Republic,”  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week,  and  which  is  a vig- 
orous and  able  statement  of  the  subject,  declares 
substantially  that  a republican  government  is 
one  that  derives  all  its  powers  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  to  which  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  derived  from  no  favored  class  of  so- 
ciety. 

If  this  be  true,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied, 
it  seetns  to  be  plain  that  Congress  may  enforce 
the  constitutional  guarantee  by  protecting  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  suffrage.  If  any 
State  by  disfranchising  any  class  of  innocent 
adult  citizens  destroys  its  republican  govern- 
ment, Congress  would  seem  to  be  authorized  to 
restore  it  by  preventing  such  disfranchisement. 
And  if  experience  should  show  so  confused  a 
sentiment  upon  the  subject  as  to  make  this  de- 
struction a constantly  menacing  danger,  why- 
might  not  Congress  execute  the  guarantee  once 
and  forever  by  forbidding  any  State  to  give  po- 
litical power  exclusively  to  a favored  class? 
Because,  say  some,  the  Constitution  provides 
that  electors  of  members  of  Congress  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature ; and 
of  course  the  State  alone  may  decide  who  shall 
vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  This  is 
the  favorite  method  of  proving  that  Congress 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  suffrage  in  the 
States. 
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But  suppose  that  the  State  decides  that  only 
persons  named  Smith  or  Hampton  shall  be 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  or  only  persons  six  feet  in  height, 
or  of  a blonde  complexion,  or  of  negro  blood, 
has  Congress,  under  the  obligation  to  guarantee 
a republican  form  of  government,  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  ? Suppose  that  a Legis- 
lature so  elected  sends  a Senator  to  Congress, 
has  the  Senate  no  right  to  object,  upon  adequate 
information  of  the  facts,  that  the  Stnte  which 
sends  him  is  not  republican  in  form  ? If  such 
action  of  the  State  is  final,  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  State  alone  decides  what  is  a republican 
government,  and  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision is  nullified  by  the  very  action  which  it 
was  intended  to  prevent?  The  doctrine  that 
the  States  alone  are  competent  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  deal  with  the  suffrage  is  the  result 
of  the  long  dominance  in  the  government  of  the 
Southern  theories  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  the 
qualification  and  the  extent  of  the  suffrage  which 
really  determines  the  question  of  form  in  gov- 
ernment, and  as  no  subject  is  now  more  import- 
ant we  shall  next  week  resume  the  discussion. 


Mr.  GLADSTONE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

Mu.  Gladstone  at  last  grasps  the  prize  for 
which  every  English  statesman  toils,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  after  holding  it  uncertainly  for  less 
than  two  years,  surrenders  it  promptly,  and,  as 
he  doubtless  supposes,  finally.  For  he  has  been 
opposing  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  age 
and  of  his  country,  and  has  held  power  even 
for  so  short  a time  only  by  compromising  his 
Tory  principles.  The  accelerated  movement  of 
progress  in  England,  and  the  astonishing  revo- 
lution in  Spain,  are  both  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  result  of  our  war.  It  is  impossible  that 
thoughtful  men  in  any  country  should  see  such 
a vindication  of  the  power  and  tenacity  of  a 
popular  government  as  that  of  the  United  States 
without  reflections  that  will  presently  take  form 
in  remarkable  public  changes.  In  England, 
indeed,  this  is  so  pluin  that  it  is  unpardonable 
in  a British  statesman  not  to  provide  for  those 
radical  alterations  in  the  form  and  policy  of  the 
government  which  can  not  be  resisted. 

In  his  able  and  unflinching  canvass  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  planted  himself  upon  the  true  Tory 
ground.  “The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,”  he  says,  “ is  but  the  first  step.  When 
that  is  tuken  the  momentum  of  reform  will  be 
increased,  and  it  can  not  be  stayed.  Who  does 
not  see,”  he  exclaims,  “that  the  spirit  which 
reforms  the  Irish  Establishment  will  presently 
scrutinize  the  English  Establishment?  Are  all 
the  bulwarks  and  barriers  to  be  overthrown?” 
This  is  genuine  old  Toryism.  The  bulwarks 
and  barriers  are  always  about  going  in  the 
Tory  apprehension.  To  abolish  the  disem- 
boweling and  quartering  of  traitors  was  to  lay 
the  axe  at  the  foundation  of  the  Constitution, 
and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  threescore  years  ago, 
washed  his  hands  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  that  would  follow  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  unquestion- 
ably right.  The  reform  that  now  lays  its  hand 
upon  the  Irish  Church  will  not  stop  there. 
The  real  problem  of  Mr.  Gladstone  now  is  to 
secure  safety  with  inevitable  speed.  If  he  tries 
to  stop,  as  most  Ministers  do,  he  will  be  swept 
away  as  the  Tories  have  been. 

Mr.  Gladstone  will  hardly  be  a popular 
Prime  Minister.  He  sees  too  plainly  the  rea- 
son of  the  other  side.  He  is  not  a steady  party 
man.  He  carries  into  politics  that  judicial  re- 
fining upon  the  arguments  against  his  policy, 
as  well  as  for  it,  which  leads  to  apparent  in- 
decision, and  chills  a great  party  following. 
Moreover,  while  he  perceives  the  reason  of  re- 
form he  sees  no  less  distinctly,  and  from  ex- 
perience, its  practical  difficulties.  He  has 
many  of  the  qualities  which  we  imagine  the 
English  people  greatly  dislike  in  a leader.  Of 
modern  Ministers  Lord  Palmerston  was  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  English  sentiment,  which 
is  personified  as  John  Bull,  and  which  is  very 
powerful.  Lord  Palmerston  had  no  real  po- 
litical philosophy  or  insight.  His  strength  lay 
in  understanding  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  using  it.  He  had  an  air  of  jaunty 
and  indomitable  pluck  upon  all  occasions ; he 
talked  loudly  of  British  honor;  he  appealed 
skillfully  to  British  prejudices ; he  was  alert  in 
debate,  prompt  at  repartee  ; he  never  general- 
ized nor  spoke  with  intellectual  earnestness  ; 
his  only  principle  was  the  laissez  J'aire — let 
things  alone  until  you  hear  the  first  threaten- 
ing thunder  of  trouble,  and  then  give  way  just 
enough  to  silence  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  can  not 
be  such  a Minister,  for  he  is  not  such  a man. 

John  Bright  will  undoubtedly  be  invited 
into  the  Cabinet,  and,  as  a matter  of  expedi- 
ency, we  presume,  rather  than  from  preference, 
will  join  the  new  Ministry.  But,  of  course,  he 
will  not  lose  his  seat  in  Parliament,  nor  his 
leadership  of  popular  sentiment.  Mr.  Bright's 
strength’  lies  in  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
progressive  movement  of  the  national  mind. 
He  has  the  kind  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  it, 
and  receives  the  same  kind  of  profound  confi- 
dence from  it,  that  distinguished  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  this  country  at  the  close  of  his  career.  The 
great  body  of  the  loyal  American  people  trust- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln  as  his  couritrymen  trust  John 
Bright.  But  the  more  ardent  wing  iu  this 


country  was  impatient  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  just 
as  in  England  it  describes  Mr.  Bright  as  “a 
middle-class  man.”  But  there  was  no  English- 
man during  the  war  who  so  remarkably  com- 
prehended this  country  as  John  Bright,  and 
his  presence  in  the  new  Cabinet  would  be  the 
most  emphatic  assurance  that  the  best  possible 
understanding  would  be  maintained  with  the 
United  States.  Americans  will  never  forget 
that  when  Lord  Palmerston  would  gladly  have 
seen  war  spring  out  of  the  Trent  affuir,  when 
even  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
what  they  would  now  willingly  forget,  John 
Bright  breasted  the  current  of  prejudice  against 
us,  and  declared  that  ho  did  not  believe  our 
Government  would  justify  the  seizure.  He  wns 
as  right  then  as  when  he  said  that  England 
would  get  uo  more  slave-grown  cotton  from  the 
United  States. 

With  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
of  Mr.  Bright  the  friends  of  America  in  En- 
gland come  into  power.  We  may  justly  an- 
ticipate even  a generous  policy  in  the  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  between  us;  and  the  mo- 
ment is  most  favorable  for  England  to  recede 
from  her  rash  precedent  of  belligerent  recogni- 
tion by  inviting  an  international  conference  or 
proposing  an  understanding. 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  “ lock  up”  by  speculators  in  Wall  Street 
of  a large  amount  of  currency  at  the  moment 
when  large  sums  had  been  transferred  to  the 
West  to  remove  our  breadstuff's  and  cotton  to 
the  sea-board  has  had  a depressing  effect  upon 
business,  as  it  tightened  the  money  market  in 
all  portions  of  the  Union.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  country  is  not  heavily  stocked  with  goods, 
and  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  fine  crops,  there  is 
more  steadiness  among  business-men,  notwith- 
standing this  stringency,  than  was  expected. 
Instead  of  its  resulting  in  a panic,  as  many 
feared,  money  has  become  plenty.  To  guard 
against  the  repetition  of  this  offense  it  may  be 
necessary  for  Congress  or  the  State,  or  both,  to 
declare  it  to  be  a misdemeanor  hereafter,  pun- 
ishable with  fine  and  imprisonment.  As  the 
National  Banks  are  agents  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  offense  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  those  institutions,  we  do  not  see  why 
it  is  not  competent  for  Congress,  as  part  of  its 
plan  of  control  and  management,  to  take  this 
step.  Few  offenses  have  inflicted  deeper  in- 
jury. The  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  East  to  the  West  will  he  seized  upon 
by  a new  set  of  speculators  in  every  ensuing 
fall  to  try  this  experiment  of  a “lock  np,”  un- 
less all  the  aids  are  resorted  to  which  may  be 
derived  from  concentrating  and  directing  cen- 
sure, and  from  penal  laws.  The  State,  as  part 
of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  not 
strictly  against  national  institutions,  could  also 
lake  cognizance  of  such  an  offense. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Erie  Railroad  will  again  afford  the 
means  for  any  such  operation.  Its  stock  aud 
debts  are  now  estimated  at  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — an  amount  so  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cnpital  upon  which  a dividend  can 
be  earned,  and  so  greatly  beyond  the  value  of 
the  road,  that  it  cau  no  longer  be  wielded  in 
this  manner  to  injure  the  public.  Its  future  can 
be  predicted  with  little  certainty,  considering 
the  character  both  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
the  Judiciary.  Only  one  feature  is  cerluin.  It 
must  endure  severe  litigation  at  an  expense 
*equal  to  its  net  earnings,  if  any  there  are. 

A new  feature  has  been  'recently  developed 
in  the  progress  of  Southern  recovery.  It  is  the 
introduction  of  coin  iu  the  place  of  currency. 
This  is  accomplished  by  selling  the  exchange 
which  results  from  their  shipments  of  cotton, 
and  carrying  to  New  Orleans  the  precious  met- 
als. The  effort  there  made  to  give  currency  to 
silver  instead  of  the  fractional  issues  had  carried 
up  the  price  of  silver  to  withit  Cwo  per  cent,  of 
that  of  gold,  while,  at  the  6ame  time,  the  differ- 
ence in  New  York  was  then  about  five  per  cent. 
Mexican  dollars  bore  there  as  well  as  here  a 
premium  of  two  per  cent,  above  the  premium 
on  gold,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  val- 
uable than  ordinary  silver,  or  than  gold,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  melted.  The  Rothschilds, 
who  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  great 
exactness  the  value  of  coins  as  compared  with 
each  other  over  the  world,  have  for  some  years 
past  placed  a higher  relative  value  upon  these 
than  upon  other  coins  nominally  equal.  The 
policy  now  pursued  in  New  Orleans  will  proba- 
bly advance  the  price  of  our  silver  coins  in  Can- 
ada. Their  collection  and  transmission  to  New 
Orleans  would  doubtless  pay  handsomely  for 
the  trouble,  if  managed  as  part  of  some  estab- 
lished industry.  This  policy  will  no  doubt,  if 
it  receive  no  check,  aid  the  country  in  return- 
ing to  specie  payments.  It  will  he.  of  great 
benefit  to -the  South,  as  it  will  produce  econo- 
my, which  is  the  first  requisite  to  successful  re- 
covery. With  the  gold-producing  States  and 
the  South  both  in  a sound  condition  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Union  would  be  forcibly  influ- 
enced. 

We  expect  to  find  in  the  forthcoming  report 
of  Secretary  M‘Culloch  a recommendation  in 
favor  of  as  sjieedy  a return  to  specie  payments 
as  is  possible  in  urdcr  to  avoid  a crash,  Hs 
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and  those  who  favor  this  plan  will  he  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  example  now  being  set  in 
the  South.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
taking  the  initiative  in  this  step  is  this,  that  the 
portion  of  the  Union  which  is  first  in  the  field 
will  have  all  the  advantage  which  the  present 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  affords  in  the 
markets  in  which  they  circulate.  That  abund- 
ance is  due  in  great  part  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  driving  it  from  circulation 
and  making  it  available  only  for  duties  at  the 
custom-house  and  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  If  the  South  shall  obtain 
a large  supply  in  advance  of  a more  active 
trade  throughout  the  world  than  is  now  ex- 
perienced, and  in  advance  of  such  a rise  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals  as  will  result 
necessarily  from  their  adoption  by  us  and  con- 
sequent withdrawal  from  other  countries,  she 
will  obtain  her  circulating  medium  at  a cheap- 
er rate  than  will  be  possible  hereafter.  It  be- 
hooves the  North  to  consider  well  the  situation 
in  this  view.  If  every  individual  shall  so  im- 
prove his  own  circumstances  as  to  make  the 
payment  of  debts  easy  to  him,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  return  to  specie  payments.  We 
hope  the  South  may  be  inflexible  in  its  pres- 
ent policy,  and  that  the  recovery  commencing 
there  may  include  State  after  State  until  it 
shall  embrace  the  whole  Union.  The  bill  to 
legalize  gold  contracts,  if  it  pass,  will  help  this 
tendency. 

We  learn  by  the  Mark  Lane  Express  that 
the  farmers  of  England  find  that  wheat  of  a 
poor  quality  is  the  cheapest  article  to  be  fed  to 
their  animals,  and  that  it  is  so  used.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  wheat  thus  fed  grew  upon 
light  soils  and  that  it  is  unfit  for  bread.  This 
feature  is  entirely  new  in  the  experience  of  En- 
gland ; and  if  the  wheat  can  be  used  for  bread 
its  use  for  cattle  is  in  part  owing  to  English 
publications,  which  state  the  quantity  of  wheat 
produced  this  season  at  an  amount  so  vastly 
beyond  the  truth  as  to  lead  to  waste.  The  ne- 
cessity of  its  use  in  that  manner  to  supply  the 
place  of  other  grains,  we  have  often  presented 
as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  aggravate 
the  severity  of  a drought. 

The  examination  we  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject at  every  stage  of  the  trouble  satisfies  us 
that  we  have  in  no  degree  magnified  the  dam- 
age which  England  must  suffer.  We  have 
neither  advised  nor  stimulated  speculation  here, 
and  those  who  speculate  must  do  it  at  their  own 
peril.  We  repeat,  however,  our  advice  to  the 
great  farming  interest  to  hold  on  to  their  pro- 
ductions until  they  receive  remunerative  prices. 
Every  kind  of  food  will  be  wanted,  and  it  is 
certain  that  our  crops  will  be  found  to  be  not 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  We  should  at  all 
events  see  that  what  we  raise  is  not  disposed 
of  so  cheaply  that  it  may  be  wasted  upon 
cattle. 

All  the  indications  are,  whatever  may  be  the 
policy  with  respect  to  specie  payments,  that  the 
North  and  the  South,  blessed  as  they  are  with 
good  crops,  will  continue  in  a condition  to  keep 
the  trade  of  the  country  free  from  any  severe 
shock  if  we  return  to  specie  payments  with  the 
caution  which  debtors  require. 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
POSTAL  TREATY. 

Tills  new  Postal  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  goes  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  18G9,  and  deserves  very 
careful  consideration.  A close  study  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty  reveals  palpable  inj  ustice  to- 
wnrd  the  American  citizen — an  injustice  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  apathy  and  ignorance  rath- 
er than  to  intentional  negligence  upon  the  part 
of  the  American  party  to  the  Treaty.  There 
is  no  guilt,  we  presume,  in  American  citizen- 
ship, and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  willing  to  inflict  a penalty 
upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  also,  that  the 
Government  should  rather  foster  than  discour- 
age the  freest  expression  of  American  thought, 
and  facilitate  its  cheapest  and  widest  diffusion. 
The  interests  of  literature  are  those  of  educa- 
tion, and  education  is  the  most  cardinal  interest 
of  the  country.  Yet,  by  the  terms  of  the  new 
International  Postal  Treaty,  every  preference 
and  advantage  are  given  by  our  Government  to 
the  circulation  of  English  thought  and  opinion. 
It  is  a direct  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  En- 
glish subject  over  the  American  citizen. 

By  the  new  treaty  the  United  States  Post- 
office  carries  through  the  country  English  book- 
parcels  weighing  100  pounds,  and  the  British 
Post-office  accounts  therefor  to  the  United  States 
Post-office  for  $16,  or  16  cents  per  pound  (Art. 
VI.,  1),  while  our  Post-office  charges  for  a cor- 
responding parcel  of  American  books  $06,  or  96 
cents  a pound.  Here  is  a discrimination  of  COO 
per  cent,  against  American  books,  American 
authors,  and  American  readers  and  publishers. 
That  is  to  say,  we  residents  of  the  United 
States  can  not  transmit  through  our  own  mails 
book-parcels  weighing  more  than  four  pounds 
without  payment  of  letter  postage;  but  the 
lucky  Briton  may  send  through  our  mails, 
from  one  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
book-parcels  weighing  100  pounds  or  more. 
This  is  a palpable  injustice  to  American  read- 
ers, which  a little  careful  reflection  and  col- 
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lation  would  have  avoided.  It  is  certainly 
rather  hard  that  100  pounds  of  Tory  histo- 
ries may  be  sent  from  England  through  our 
mails,  and  our  Government  receive  for  the  car- 
riage only  one  cent  per  ounce,  while  it  refuses 
to  carry  the  Histories  of  the  United  States  by 
Bancroft  and  Hildbf.th,  weighing  less  than 
eighteen  pounds  each,  except  at  letter  postage. 
A more  foolish  arrangement  could  not  be  im- 
agined : for  a policy  which  prefers  the  literature 
of  a foreign  country  by  unfairly  taxing  native 
letters  can  be  heartily  commended  by  no  wise 
man. 

Again,  we  residents  of  the  United  States,  in  in- 
terchanging our  books  and  newspapers  through 
the  mails,  are  not  allowed  to  indicate  upon  the 
wrappers  our  names  as  the  senders.  But,  by  the 
new  Postal  Treaty,  a person  who  mails  a parcel 
of  any  kind  may  write  his  name  upon  it — pro- 
vided only  that  he  be  a resident  of  the  British 
realm.  Mr.  Motley,  for  instance,  in  mailing 
a copy  of  his  “Dutch  Republic”  or  “Nether- 
lands” from  Boston  to  New  York  or  St.  Louis, 
is  not  allowed  to  write  even  his  initials  upon 
the  parcel  without  subjecting  it  to  letter  post- 
age, which  is  six  times  the  rate  of  book  post- 
age. But  the  very  same  United  States  mail 
will  carry  not  only  books  and  papers,  but  par- 
cels of  any  kind,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot 
deep,  to  any  part  of  the  country  with  the  super- 
scription and  compliments  of  Mr.  Laird,  or  Mr. 
Roebuck,  or  Lord  Whabncliffe,  or  any  other 
excellent  Briton  who  may  honor  an  American 
correspondent  with  his  autograph.  This  is  a 
small  advantage,  indeed ; but  there  should  be 
absolute  equality  in  details,  and  every  advant- 
age is  a great  offense. 

Still  further,  the  British  Government  by 
drawback  pays  the  English  book-maker  for 
sending  books  to  this  country.  Our  Govern- 
ment, then,  admits  the  same  books  free  of  duty 
and  delivers  them  at  the  door  of  any  person  in 
the  United  States  at  a trifling  expense.  This 
is  again  very  delightful  and  very  profitable  for 
the  British  subject ; but  when  we  consider  our 
heavy  taxation  upon  every  thing  we  use,  upon 
our  sales  and  our  incomes,  and  the  serious  and 
disproportionate  duties  to  which  American  book- 
makers are  subjected  for  raw  material,  certain- 
ly the  subject  becomes  more  and  more  surpris- 
ing, and  we  are  almost  at  a loss  to  explain  such 
shameful  and  persistent  discrimination. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  International 
Postage  treaty  in  itself.  Many  of  its  provi- 
sions are  good.  But  we  do  most  strongly  ob- 
ject that  American  citizens  are  not  allowed  the 
privileges  in  their  own  mails  which  are  given  to 
the  residents  of  Great  Britain,  toward  whom  we 
certainly  cherish  no  ill-feeling,  but  whose  supe- 
rior claim  to  our  own  upon  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  Government  we  are  unable  to 
perceive.  Under  the  present  arrangement  an 
American  citizen  may  as  well  select  London  or 
Liverpool  as  the  points  of  departure  for  the 
weighty  mail  parcels  he  may  wish  to  send 
from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  or  from  Wash- 
ington to  Georgetown ! The  new  Convention 
supersedes  upon  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  that 
of  the  18th  of  June,  1867,  and  is  terminable  at 
any  time  on  a notice  by  either  office  of  one  year. 
We  hope  that  early  and  careful  attention  will 
be  given  by  Congress  to  the  plain  injustice  of 
the  terms  of  the  new  treaty.  The  laws  that  af- 
fect trade  should  certainly  be  as  generous  to- 
ward the  citizen  as  toward  the  foreigner ; and 
Yankee  diplomacy  will  be  justly  a subject  of 
derision  if  either  the  new  Treaty  or  the  United 
States  Postal  Laws  be  not  revised  and  equal- 
ized. 


THEOLOGY  AND  POLITICS. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  direct  influence  as 
a legislator  in  Parliament  may  not  be  great, 
but  no  man  has  done  more  for  the  progress  of 
his  country  in  sound  political  philosophy.  He 
is  what  would  be  called  by  many,  with  some 
asperity  possibly,  a philosophic  statesman — as 
if  there  could  be  any  other.  The  other  kind, 
who  are  not  philosophic,  are  more  truly  de- 
scribed as  politicians.  Edmund  Burke,  a cen- 
tury ago,  was  a philosophic  statesman.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  always  command  his 
temper,  and  his  taste  in  oratory  was  sometimes 
questionable.  He  was,  moreover,  regarded  as 
a visionary  by  his  opponents,  and  as  a theorist 
by  many  of  liis  friends.  But  could  Burke’s 
counsels  upon  the  great  questions  of  America, 
of  Ireland,  of  India,  and  of  government  by  in- 
fluence, have  prevailed  in  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion, the  record  of  England  w ould  have  been 
nobler  and  brighter  than  it  is.  A thinker  is  as 
valuable  in  politics  as  elsewhere ; and  amidst 
the  loud  hum  of  lesser  public  men  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recall  Burke's  famous  figure  of  the 
ox  in  the  field. 

During  the  late  political  contest  in  England 
in  which  Mr.  Mill  was  defeated,  his  opponents 
declared  that  he  was  an  atheist ; and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Mr.  Mill  to  contradict  the  story. 
Mr.  Mill  replied  that  when  the  charge  was 
made  at  his  previous  election,  it  was  refuted  by 
eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  that  he  had  refused  to  deny  it  and  should 
persist  in  his  refusal  because  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge any  right  in  any  body  to  ask  what 
his  heological  beliefs  might  be,  as  evidence  of 
his  political  opinions,  and  because  he  owed  it 


to  future  candidates  not  to  encourage  a practice 
which  could  only  lead  to  attempts  to  extract 
from  every  man  material  for  prejudice  against 
himself.  Mr.  Mill  further  said  that  he  had 
published  many  books  upon  grave  topics,  and 
it  was  for  those  who  made  the  charge  to  sub- 
stantiate it  from  his  writings. 

In  this  reply  Mr.  Mill  shows  his  usual  good 
sense.  A candidate’s  religious  belief  as  such 
is  nobody’s  business.  If  he  be  an  unprincipled, 
dishonest  man,  the  fact  can  be  readily  enough 
ascertained  without  appealing  to  him.  But  to 
assume  his  practical  dishonesty  from  his  theo- 
logical views,  is  simply  absurd.  The  disabili- 
ties of  Jews  and  Catholics  have  been  removed 
in  England,  and  no  man  can  rightfully  be  judged 
by  any  profession  of  faith,  or  by  no  profession. 
Of  course,  however,  when  a man’s  religious 
views  necessarily  or  with  extreme  probability 
commit  him  to  a certain  political  policy,  the 
question  may  justly  be  asked,  and  the  doubt 
properly  defeat  him.  Then  it  is  no  longer  a 
religious,  but  has  become  a political  question. 

Thus,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is 
the  known  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  to  ob- 
tain a separate  share  of  the  school  fund  for  the 
support  of  its  sectarian  schools — where  the  ef- 
fort has  been  made — where  it  was  flagrantly 
made  under  a mask  last  winter,  and  where  it 
will  unquestionably  be  renewed,  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  ask  a candidate  who  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  that  communion  if  the  supposition  be 
true.  Ilis  Roman  Catholicism  would  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  his  political  opinions  upon 
a vital  point,  and  he  could  not  decline  to  declare 
himself  under  the  plea  that  his  religious  belief 
is  nobody’s  business.  In  the  theological  aspect 
that  is  true,  but  in  the  political  it  is  untrue.  Mr. 
Mill’s  letter  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view. 


DAVIS’S  TRLVL. 

We  have  never  been  sanguine  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  would  be  tried,  and  we  suppose  no- 
body imagines  that  if  convicted  he  would  be 
punished.  But  every  body  must  be  a little 
ashamed  at  the  constantly  recurring  specta- 
cle of  a solemn  arguing  about  his  case.  If 
the  Government,  as  nobody  doubts,  has  relin- 
quished all  intention  of  punishment,  why  has 
it  not  long  ago  quashed  the  indictment?  Mr. 
Dana  made  a conclusive  argument  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  concerned.  He  showed  that  if  that  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a punishment,  w hich  was  not 
its  intention,  it  encouraged  perjury,  because  it 
left  those  who  had  not  violated  any  oath  to  be 
dealt  with  as  traitors  and  hung,  while  the  trai- 
tors who  were  perjurers  also  would  merely  be 
incapacitated  for  office  at  the  pleasure  of  Con- 
gress. But  this  was  an  argument  in  favor  of 
proceeding  with  the  trial,  and  why  proceed  if 
the  result  is  a foregone  conclusion  ? 

Our  opposition  to  the  trial  has  been  upon 
the  ground  that  it  submitted  to  a juiy  the  ques- 
tion of  secession — a question  which  the  nation 
has  settled  by  the  last  solemn  and  terrible  re- 
sort. The  fact  of  being  in  arms  would  not  be 
disputed  by  the  counsel  of  Davis,  but  they 
would  have  attempted  to  justify  the  action. 
Had  that  defense  been  ruled  out,  they  would 
probably  have  submitted  to  judgmeut ; and  if 
Davis  had  been  condemned  as  a traitor  he 
would  have  been  pardoned.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  a trial,  of  the 
odium  it  would  cast  upon  treason,  of  the  dis- 
grace that  would  attach  to  every  man  who  should 
make  a similar  attempt  hereafter.  But  such 
reasoning  is  mistaken.  No  judicial  decision 
could  make  Davis  a criminal  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  do  not  already  utterly  condemn  him. 
No  man  executed  for  what  are  called  political 
crimes  ever  becomes  odious  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Besides,  what  would  be  the  significance 
of  the  pardon  which  was  not  only  certain  in  case 
of  conviction,  but  which  was  doubtless  gen- 
erally approved  ? If  Davis  were  liable  to 
the  law  punishing  treason,  no  greater  offender 
against  the  law  could  well  be  conceived.  And 
if  he  were  pardoned,  certainly  the  law  ought  to 
be  repealed. 

The  case  now  goes  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  where,  we  presume,  it  will 
be  early  called  and  the  indictment  quashed. 
But,  since  that  is  the  determination,  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  be  done  at  the  instance  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  that  the  further  enormous  expense 
of  a trial  that  is  virtually  decided  ’may  at  once 
end. 


SHARP  PRACTICE. 

The  publishers  of  M‘Clintock  and  Strong’s 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Literature,  have  received  the  following 
note  from  one  of  their  agents  of  the  work  in  Bos- 
ton: 

“ Boston,  Xovtmler  24,  186S. 

Messrs.  Harper  X Brothers: 

Gents,— It  is  said  that  an  agent  of  the  new  edition 
of  Smith’s  Dictionary  (IIurd  & Houghton's)  is  repre- 
senting to  subscribers  to  M’Clintock  and  Strong’s 
Cyclopaedia  that  you  have  abandoned  the  further  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  considering  it  a failure,  and  is 
gathering  new  subscribers  to  that  work  on  this  repre- 
sentation. Please  write  if  this  is  true.  We  think  it 
due  to  you,  the  agents,  and  the  subscribers,  to  publish 
a statement  orthe  facts.  This  agent  represents  him- 
self as  having  control  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
if  his  statement  is  untrue  he  deserves  a notice. 

“Yours  truly,  Pitman  & Co." 

Tlic  agent  mentioned  certainly  does  deserve  a 


notice,  and  a very  strong  one;  for  his  alleged 
representations  are  wholly  untrue,  as,  of  course, 
the  publishers  whom  lie  represents  are  aware. 
The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Doctors  M’Clintock  and  Strong  aie  hard  at 
work,  and  within  a month  u volume  has  been  is- 
sued. The  host  of  names  of  theological  and 
general  scholars  who  have  expressed  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  work,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  chief  religious  and  critical  journals  in  the 
country,  are  evidence  both  of  the  character  of  the 
Cyclopaedia  and  of  its  most  flattering  reception. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Shedd  says : 

“ The  multiplication  of  works  relating  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Church,  and  Theological  Science  generally, 
calls  for  an  Encyclopaedia  that  shall  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  them  all,  thereby  saving  the  student  both 
time  and  expense.  The  editors  ofthese  volumes  have 
performed  the  difficult  task  in  an  admirable  manner. 
They  have  included  in  their  catalogue  the  most  im- 
portant topics,  and  have  presented  the  materials  in  a 
very  compact  form,  and  in  an  ai  tractive  style.  Not 
the  least  of  the  excellences  in  a work  covering  so 
much  ground,  aild  relating  to  so  many  disputed  points, 
is  seen  in  the  candor  and  fairness  of  the  editorial  su- 
pervision." 

Leading  Ministers  of  the  various  denominations 
of  the  Christian  Church  declare  that  “ for  thor- 
ough research,  comprehensive  range,  accurate 
scholarship,  and  strict  fidelity  it  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  any  work  of  its  class.  ” M‘Clintock  and 
Strong’s  Cyclopedia  will  be  completed  in  about 
six  volumes,  and  the  subscribers  need  not  be 
troubled  by  any  adverse  representations  of  the 
agents  of  a mere  Biblical  Dictionary. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  M'Cclloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  uses 
very  strong  language  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Le- 
gal-Tender acts,  and  speaks  of  our  currency  as  “ dis- 
honored and  disreputable.”  He  recommeuds  that  it 
be  declared  by  law  that  after  January  1,  1870,  United 
States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  private  debts,  and  that  one  year  afterward 
they  shall  cease  to  be  legal  tender  for  any  payments 
whatsoever.  He  suggests  the  conversion  of  these 
notes  into  interest-bearing  bonds.  The  internal  rev- 
enue receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  have  amounted  to 
$146,209,044.  The  Secretary  thinks  the  tariff  should  be 
diminished  and  theexcises  increased.  Hisreport  shows 
an  ncrease  in  the  national  debt  from  November  1, 
1867,  to  November  1,  1868,  of  $36,625,102.  Of  this 
$24,152,000  is  chargeable  to  the  Pacific  Railways,  and 
$7,200,000  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  The  payments 
for  bounties  amounted  to  $43,787,412.  The  Secretary 
defends  his  interference  with  the  stock  and  money 
market,  on  the  ground  of  a necessity  which  would  not 
have  existed  if  specie  payments  had  teen  resumed,  or 
if  the  obligations  of  the  Government  had  been  con- 
verted into  bonds. 

A terrible  steamboat  collision  took  place  on  the 
Ohio  River  on  the  night  of  December  4,  resulting  in 
a fearful  loss  of  life.  The  regular  passenger  boats 
America  and  United  States,  x> lying  between  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville,  came  in  collision  near  Warsaw,  owing 
to  false  signals  having  been  sounded.  Immediately 
upon  coming  together  a large  quantity  of  petroleum 
on  board  the  United  States  caught  fire  and  enveloped 
both  vessels  in  flames.  A scene  of  horror  ensued 
among  the  passengers,  many  of  them  jumping  over- 
board to  oecapo  the  flames.  It  is  thought  that  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  persons,  many  of  them 
being  ladies,  were  burned  to  death  or  drowned. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  Charter  election  in  this 
city  resulted  in  the  election  of  A.  Oakey  Hall  for  May- 
or and  Richard  O'Gorman  for  Corporation  Counsel, 
The  total  vote  of  the  city  was  96.014,  out  of  a registra- 
tion of  almost  double  that  number.  Hall’s  majority 
was  over  54,000,  and  O’Gorman 's  nearly  that  number. 

The  importance  of  General  Sheridan’s  Indian  cam- 
paign, of  which  we  give  some  illustrations  in  this  pa- 
per, is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  results  contempla- 
ted from  a military  point  of  view.  His  victories  are 
those  of  peace  mainly.  Once  rid  onr  Southwestern  ter- 
ritory of  hostile  savages,  and  the  only  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  have  been  overcome. 
The  London  Times  recently  published  an  article  com- 
menting with  wonder  upon  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
road.  Some  indication  of  the  new  era  which  will  be 
inaugurated  by  its  successful  completion  is  fiiniished 
by  the  recent  export  from  San  Francisco  in  the  China 
of  $486,000  in  specie  for  China  and  $70,000  for  Japan. 

General  Grant,  our  President-elect,  has  wisely  con- 
cluded that  “ troops  are  still  needed  in  the  Southern 
States,"  and  that  it  is  unadvisable  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  our  regular  army  below  the  present  standard. 
The  recent  reports  made  by  Generals  Thomas  and 
Rousseau  fully  justify  this  conclusion.  The  former 
reports  the  lawless  element  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky as  insolent  and  aggressive,  and  the  latter 
shows  that  an  inadequate  provision  has  been  made 
hitherto  by  the  General  Government  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  Bloodshed  was  averted  in  the  New 
Orleans  election,  but  it  was  only  by  the  presence  of 
national  troops  and  the  temporary  surrender  of  the 
franchise  by  Republicans. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tub  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Disraeli,  has  re- 
signed. He  appealed  to  the  people,  and  has  been  de- 
feated. William  E.  Gladstone  succeeds  him  as  Prem- 
ier. and  it  is  reported  that  be  hus  invited  Mr.  Bright 
to  become  a member  of  the  new  Cabinet. 

The  London  Observer  gives  the  following  as  a list 
of  the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet : 

Lord  High  Chancellor— Sit  William  Page  Wood. 

President  of  the  Privy  Council— Lord  Kimberley. 

Lord  Privy  Seal—  Earl  Russell. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—  Robert  Lowe. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty— Mr.  Childers. 

Foreign  Secretary— Lord  Clarendon. 

Home  Secretary)— Henry  A.  Bruce. 

Secretary  of  War— Mr.  Cardwell. 

Secretary  for  India— Duke  of  Argyle. 

Colonial  Secretary— Earl  Granville. 

Secretary  for  Ireland— Chichester  Fortescne. 

President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board— Mr.  Goschen. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade— John  Bright. 

Postmaster-General— De  Grey. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster— Charles  P. 

Villieres. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland-dEsri  Spencer. 

Lord  Chancellor  ef  Ireland — O’Hagan. 

The  anniversary  of  the  coup  <fetdt  of  1854  troubles 
Napoleon.  M.  Baudiu  is  to  him  what  Banquo’s  ghost 
was  to  Macbeth.  But  the  man  who  crushed  Bandin 
and  his  compatriots  has  no  great  reason  to  fear  their 
ghosts.  So  long  as  Napoleon  lives  he  can  preserve 
the  peace  of  France,  because  he  has  bound  up  with 
his  own  fortunes  the  conservative  interests  of  his  Em- 

Eire.  But  the  Emperor’s  health  is  declining.  After 
is  death— what  theu  7 

The  prospects  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  are  by  no 
means  flattering.  It  is  true  that  they  have  gained 

gossession  almost  entirely  of  the  Eastern  Department. 

iut  they  have  not  been  particularly  successful  iu  their 
engagement  with  the  Government  forces.  They  were 
defeated  at  Cobre,  a few  miles  from  Santiago ; and 
although  they  afterward  took  the  place,  they  now 
have  to  meet  a determined  and  well-prepared  antago- 
nist iu  their  attempt  against  Santiago.  Important 
reinforcements  are  ere  this  landed  upon  the  island,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  is  determined  at  any  cost  to 
suppress  the  rebellion. 
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GENERAL  CUSTER’S  COMMAND  MARCHING  TO  ATTACK  THE  CHEYENNE  VILLAGE. 
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was  a time  when  patriotism  must  be  like  the  virtue  of  Caesar  s 
wife,  beyond  suspicion. 

The  loss  by  the  fire  at  Fort  Lafayette  is  estimated  at 
$100,000,  upon  which  there  is  no  insurance.  Of  the  arma- 
ment there  were  destroyed  twenty-two  10-inch  Rodman  guns, 
with  their  carriages,  together  with  one  dismounted  gun ; ten 
1 00-pound  Parrott  guns  and  carriages,  and  twelve  32-pounders 
with  wooden  carriages.  The  new  lumber  destroyed,  which  was 
used  in  repairing  the  fort,  was  valued  at  $1330. 


BURNING  OF  FORT  LAFAYETTE. 


About  noon,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Fort  Lafayette  took  fire  from 
the  chimney  of  a fire-place  in  which  a fire  had  been  kindled  by 
one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  repairs  upon  the  work.  The 

roof  was  soon  ablaze,  and  the  fire  continued  through  the  after-  I /^HE 

noon  and  night,  fed  by  the  pine  shingles  atid  lumber  crowded 

inside  of  the  fort  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  The  alarm  was 

immediately  given,  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the  fort  inclosed 

a magazine  containing  ten  tons  of  powder,  the  inhabitants  of 

Fort  Hamilton  were  filled  with  consternation,  and  fled  in  panic 

to  a safer  neighborhood. 

Fortunately  the  flames  did  not  reach  the  magazine,  which 
was  protected  by  two  doors  several  feet  apart  and  by  a thick 
wall  of  brick. 

Fort  Lafayette  was  built  after  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  ^ ' 

contest  with  Great  Britain,  to  guard  the  entrance  of  New  York 
harbor.  It  stood  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  bay,  about  six 

miles  below  the  city,  and  almost  directly  opposite  Fort  Wails-  ■fe; , 

worth  on  Staten  Island.  It  was  built  on  a reef  about  300  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  at  low  tide  was  surrounded  by  about  six  \ - 

feet  of  water.  The  structure  was  quaint  in  appearance  from  ' 

the  outside  ns  well  as  within.  The  inner  wall  was  diamond- 
ing it.  The  top  surface  of  the  inner  wall  sloped  toward  the  ; 

centre,  and  it  was  upon  this  strong  rampart  that  the  heavy  . 

The  original  name  of  the  work  was  Fort  Diamond,  but  about 

forty-four  years  ago  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Gen-  lv 

eral  Lafayette,  the  French  Revolutionary  hero. 

The  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  ordnance  long  ago 
rendered  this  fortification  almost  useless  for  defensive  purposes. 

It  is  chiefly  noted  as  “the  American  Bastile.’’  in  which  polit- 

ical  prisoners  were  confined  during  the  late  war.  In  its  cells 

were  placed  men  who,  like  Benjamin  Wood,  abused  the  lib-  N 

ertv  of  the  press ; commercial  speculators  who  were  implicated 

in  blockade-running ; the  lake  pirate  Coles  ; Martin,  the  ho-  v ' , 

tel  burner,  and  other  lawless  men.  Cases  there  were,  doubt- 

less,  in  regard  to  which  a great  deal  might  be  said  on  both 

sides,  but  the  Government  was  obliged  to  act  promptly.  It  CAPTAIN  LOUIS  M.  HAMILTON. 


Hjlf  i ELECTION  RIOTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

I Our  engraving  on  page  813  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
riots  which  formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  late  election.  It 
was  the  first  election  for  members  of  Parliament  under  the 
^ \ operation  of  the  new  Reform  Bill. 

We  in  this  country  can  well  understand  how  that  which  calls 
itself  conservatism  most  readily  allies  itself  with  the  elements 
of  disturbance.  Disraeli,  in  appealing  to  the  “No  Popery” 
sentiment  in  England,  did  exactly  what  Horatio  Seymour 
did  in  his  address  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  July  4, 
■L  ANk-  . 18(53.  But  never  has  it  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country 

that  a popular  election  hns  been  accompanied  by  riotous  mani- 
k|l|k  ' | festations  so  violent  and  so  extensive  as  those  which  attended 

' ' . I the  recent  elections  in  England.  Even  the  isolated  instances 

I in  the  Southern  States  during  the  late  November  election  are 
• FPfofik  I scarcely  noteworthy  in  the  comparison.  The  riots  in  England 

were  due  to  two  causes : first,  to  the  fact  that  a Inrge  number 
of  the  voters  were  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
I frage  ; but,  secondly,  and  mainly,  to  the  religious  clement 
which  was  allowed  to  enter  so  prominently  into  the  contest. 

Our  illustration  relates  particularly  to  the  disturbances  at 
Blackburn,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Blackburn  is  a manu- 
facturing  town  containing  28,000  inhabitants.  The  mayor  and 
other  civic  authorities  found  it  impossible  to  quell  the  riot  with- 
out  resorting  to  force ; and  with  the  most  energetic  efforts  of 
the  police  order  was  not  restored  before  a great  deal  of  mis- 
chief  had  been  accomplished.  A large  number  of  Liberal 
voters  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England  were  in- 
Slee  Brotuerb,  Poughkeepsie.]  timidated  by  these  disturbances,  and  thus  kept  from  the  polls. 


TIE  SEVENTH  U.  S.  CAVALRY  CHARGING  INTO  BLACK  KETTLE’S  VILLAGE  AT  DAYLIGHT,  November  27,  18(58.— [See  Page  811.] 
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“There  are  more  powers  than  we  wot  of, 
lady,”  returned  the  knight ; “ the  world  is  young 
yet.  This  girl  is  wondrous  beautiful,  both  in 
face  and  form.  ” 

“Oh,  the  .Saxon  queen  hath  Beatrice  Darner’s 
shape,  my  lord.  Zillah  hath  but  her  face ; her 
form  is  thin,  and  somewhat  crooked.  But  what 
think  you  of  the  picture  ?” 

“The  queen  shrinks  too  fearfully  from  the 
ordeal,  lady.  Being  innocent,  and  full  of  faith, 
she  will  tread  the  plowshares  unscathed,  and  her 
face  should  be  brave  and  calm,  not  fearful.” 

“Ah!  as  her  father  painted  it  at  first.  But 
methinks  the  horror  and  fear  of  pain  depicted  in 
the  queen  is  more  natural,”  said  the  lady. 

“Not  to  that  face,”  returned  the  knight. 
“ The  young  painter  understands  not  the  woman 
he  has  painted.” 

“Well,  I,  as  a woman,  say  I should  fear  hor- 
ribly the  red-hot  iron ; and  I think  the  queen’s 
face  would  have  looked  as  the  young  Ambrose 
hath  limned  it.” 

“Madam,  had  you  been  the  -queen  it  would 
have  looked  so,”  said  the  knight. 

Then  they  moved  away ; and  I heard  the  rus- 
tle of  the  lady’s  rich  robe,  and  the  stately  tread 
of  the  noble,  as  they  passed  through  our  poor 
doorway. 

“ So  I am  crooked  and  a witch,”  I said  to  my- 
self, bitterly.  “What  have  I done  to  Beatrice 
Darner  that  she  should  take  away  my  good 
name?” 

And  for  the  first  time  I evil-wished  her,  and 
longed  in  my  heart  that  I were  indeed  a witch. 

“ Zillah  !”  cried  the  voice  of  Ambrose.  Star- 
tled I looked  up,  and  saw  him  at  the  curtain, 
holding  it  aside  as  he  stood.  He  was  pale,  and 
though  he  smiled  his  lip  trembled. 

“1  am  sorry  thou  hast  heard  this,”  he  said. 
“Thou  art  not  so  crooked,  Zillah,  ns  the  lady’s 
speech.  It  was  empty  babble,  child;  naught 
else.” 

“ I can  see  in  the  mirror  what  I am,”  I an- 
swered, calmly.  * 1 But  tell  me,  Ambrose,  do  I 
seem  to  thee  a witch  ?” 

“ Tush  !”  he  answered ; “ I wonder  Beta  hath 
uttered  such  cruel,  giddy  words.  ’’ 

And  for  the  first  time  since  I had  grown  a wo- 
man, he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  without  that  stony 
look  in  them  that  chilled  me. 

“Boor  child!”  he  said,  softly;  “no,  thou  art 
no  witch,  Zillah ; I swear  it.” 

Then  he  let  the  curtain  drop ; and  with  a burn- 
ing glow  upon  my  cheek  I rose,  and  moving  it 
gently,  I watched  him  as  he  went  away. 

“ No,  not  a witch  ; and  vet  if,  by  some  witch- 
craft, I could  only  make  him  love  me !” 

And  sitting  down  again,  I pondered  in  my 
loneliness  on  unlawful  things — on  spells  and 
sorcery,  and  that  weirdness  in  my  blood  that 
made  me  differ  from  other  maidens* 


“ if  she  had  faith  like  Samson  the  red-hot  iron 
would  scorch,  and  pain  would  pierce  through  the 
mask  of  courage  on  the  face,”  said  Ambrose, 
taking  up  the  brush.  “ Now,  Zillah,  think  thy- 
self a witch,  and  yonder  pile  of  wood  thou  seest 
in  the  painting  is  to  bum  thee.  Fancy  thou  feel- 
est  the  fire  touch  the  tender  sole  of  thy  foot,  then 
shrink  back  upon  thy  chair  and  shriek.  Well 
done,  girl ; now  will  1 paint  the  queen’s  first  step 
upon  ttic  glowing  iron  bravely.” 

yo  I sat  all  that  day  to  Ambrose,  and  as  his 
hard,  unloving  eyes  looked  iuto  my  face  I felt 
about  my  heart  a torture  like  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
the  queen. 


These  grew  upon  me  with  more  intensity  as  I be- 
came older,  and  oft  at  night  I heard  voices  bid- 
ding me  arise  and  escape  to  the  wilderness,  or 
to  the  heights  of  lonely  mountains.  They  tell 
me  now  these  were  the  voices  of  demons  com- 
manding me  join  the  witches’  sabbath,  and  my 
judges  say  that  doubtless  I arose  and  went. 
Witnesses  also  have  sworn  they  saw  me  in  strange 
shapes  fleeing  through  woods  and  marshes  at 
night.  Alas ! I know  not  if  this  be  true.  If  so, 
the  power  hath  left  me  now.  Shut  up  in  this 
doleful  prison,  no  spell  comes  to  my  memory 
which  shall  change  me  to  bird,  or  hare,  or  wehr- 
wolf,  and  so  help  me  to  escape  the  fagot  and  the 
flames. 

Well,  perchance  it  is  best  to  die  and  be  forgiv- 
en. Rather  would  1 choose  death  than  a return 
to  sorcery.  Ah  me!  I did  not  wish  to  be  a 
witch.  The  sin  grew  upon  me  as  a fever  in  the 
blood  grows,  till  the  weird  power  within  me  was 
stronger  than  I.  Yet  if  I could  interpret  dreams, 
and  read  thoughts,  and  see  as  in  a vision  the 
faces  of  the  absent,  I wist  not  that  it  was  wicked  ; 
and  I swear  I have  no  remembrance  of  all  the 
evil  things  witnessed  against  me.  If  in  the  night 
I arose,  and  fled  away  as  a bird  or  a deer,  I knew 
it  not ; though  I will  not  deny  that  ofttimes  in 
the  mornings  I have  found  my  pillow  wet  with 
tears,  and  ray  head  heavy,  and  my  limbs  aching, 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  ZILLAH 
THE  WITCH. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I speak  of  this  picture  because  it  wrought  out 
my  fate.  Being  finished,  many  came  to  see  it, 
and  my  father,  a curious  man,  wishing  to  know 
what  the  people  said,  put  up  a curtain  by  the 
painting,  and  placed  me  behind  it  in  ambush. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  show,  when  I,  being 
weary,  half  slept  with  my  head  upon  my  hands, 
the  sound  of  a voice  roused  me,  bringing  me  to 
my  feet  as  the  cry  of  fire  might.  All  my  blood 
chilled  at  that  voice,  and  there  thrilled  through 
my  frame  a thousand  warnings,  whispering  of 
sorrow  and  death. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  day  my  father  shut  his  studio  against 
all  comers. 

“The  painting  was  sold,”  he  said,  “and  the 
English  baron  who  had  bought  it  would  not  have 
it  shown.” 

Then  I heard  this  was  the  noble  whose  voice 
had  startled  me ; and  he  had  made  my  father 
great  offers  to  come  to  England  and  paint  the 
ceilings  of  a stately  castle  which  he  had  newly 
built. 

“Thou  wilt  not  go  to  England,  father?”  I 
cried. 

“ Why  not  ?”  he  answered,  angrily.  “ It  is  a 
rich  country,  and  this  count  pays  like  a prince. 
See  what  he  hath  given  me  for  my  Saxon  queen." 

He  showed  me  a great  purse  of  gold ; but  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  it,  shuddering.  A voice  in 
my  heart  told  me  this  was  the  price  of  my  blood, 
and  I loathed  the  sight  of  its  glitter. 

“Where  shall  I live  in  thy  absence,  father?” 
I said,  timidly  hoping  the  hand  of  fate  would 
spare  me. 

“Thou  goest  with  me,  Zillah,”  he  answered. 
“This  English  noble  saith  there  is  room,  and  to 
spare,  in  his  goodly  castle  on  the  Avon.” 

I knew  it  before  he  spoke ; yet  now  I grew 
faint,  and  a shadow  like  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  me. 

“Let  me  stay  in  Zurich,  father,”  I cried. 
“ Let  me  stay  in  Zurich  and  live.  ” 

“ Life  and  health  are  as  sound  and  safe  in  En- 
gland as  elsewhere,  gentle  damsel,”  said  a voice. 

And  turning,  I saw  the  English  noble  standing 
courteously  in  our  doorway.  He  was  of  tall  stat- 
ure and  fair  pale  face,  his  nose  high  and  hooked, 
his  beard  black,  but  his  eyes  light  hazel.  I 
thought  him  evil-looking,  yet  the  world  called 
him  handsome ; so  let  it  stand  that  he  was  hand- 
some, and — and  noble,  since  all  say  so. 

“Life  is  not  safe  there  for  me,  my  lord,"  I 
said  to  him  in  my  mother’s  tongue ; “for  I have 
seen  in  a vision  a man  like  thee  tempting  me  into 
sorceries  and  death.” 

His  light  eyes  sparkled  at  this,  and  bending 
hip  face  near  to  mine,  he  answered  in  soft  tones : 

“So  the  good  painter  understands  not  En- 
glish? That  is  well.  Zillah,  I came  hither 
only  to  seek  thee.  On  thy  mother’s  side  we  are 
akin.” 

“Iam  only  a poor  painter’s  daughter,”  I said, 
shrinking  from  his  outstretched  hand. 

“There  is  witch’s  blood  in  thee,  Zillah,  and 
blood  is  stronger  than  water,  even  if  it  be  holy- 
water,  ” he  answered  ; “ and  through  that  blood  I 
claim  thee.  Thy  mother’s  mother  was  my  grand- 
dame’s  sister.  Thou  must  come  to  England, 
girl ; there  is  no  escape  for  thee.  Meet  me  at 
sunset  on  the  bridge  and  I will  tell  thee  more.” 

Then  he  talked  to  my  father  of  our  journey, 
and,  scarcely  glancing  again  at  me,  he  departed. 

I would  not  go  to  the  bridge,  I said ; but  as 
the  sun  went  down  I felt  upon  my  heart,  as  it 
were,  cords  of  fire,  and  these  drew  me  forth  and 
set  me  in  that  man’s  presence.  He  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  to  a little  knoll  by  the  lake, 
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as  I have  heard  happier  maidens  say  theirs  did 
after  much  dancing.  Well,  these  be  honorable 
men  who  have  tried  me,  so  I will  not  gainsay 
them.  It  may  be  that  much  sorrow,  and  the 
torture,  and  the  dungeon  have  taken  away  my 
memory ; so  no  shadow  of  my  wanderings  in  un- 
holy shapes  rests  upon  my  brain. 

It  so  happened  that  as  my  father  painted  the 
Saxon  queen  Ambrose  stood  and  looked  on. 
Now  Beatrice  had  sat  for  the  figure,  the  rounded 
arms,  the  swelling  neck ; but  mine  was  the  woe- 
fid  face’  that  gazed  upward  in  prayer. 

“Your  queen’s  form  is  beautiful,”  said  Am- 
brose, “but  I like  not  her  face.” 

I spoke  not,  though  a sharp  pang  ran  through 
me  at  his  cruel  words,  and  clasping  my  hands  I 
cast  them  upward  wildly,  forgetting  who  was  by. 

“ There  is  the  look  I needed,”  cried  my  father 
in  anger;  “why  not  have  done  that  yesterday, 
girl  ?” 

Then  they  disputed  on  the  queen’s  face  till  my 
father  threw  down  his  pencil,  and  bade  Ambrose 
finish  it  himself. 

“Right  willingly,”  he  answered.  “To  my 
mind  the  face  should  show  the  shrinking  of  the 
flesh,  the  fear  of  the  woman,  not  the  faith  of  the 
sou/.” 

“Then  your  queen  will  burn  to  death,”  said 
my  father,  “and  mine  through  faith  would  es- 
cape. ” 


Oh,  if  I had  but  listened,  if  I had  but  heeded 
this  cry  of  my  good  angel ! Looking  beyond  the 
curtain,  myself  unseen,  I beheld  a man  of  some 
forty  years,  of  a grave  and  steadfast  face,  and 
noble  presence,  yet  slightly  stooping,  and  dressed 
soberly  though  richly, 

“The  queen  is  surely  a living  woman,”  he 
said.  “Who  is  the  maiden ?” 

“The  queen  wears  the  face  of  the  painter’s 
daughter,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady  with  him. 

“It  is  a strange  face,”  mused  the  noble. 
“ Do  you  know  the  lady?” 

“Faith,  my  lord,”  she  answered,  haughtily, 
‘ ‘ my  knowledge  lies  not  among  painters  or  such 
like,  but  I have  heard  Beatrice  Damer  say  she  is 
somewhat  of  a witch,  and  moody  and  silent  as  a 
cloistered  nun.” 

“Damer!”  repeated  the  noble;  “is  she  of 
Zurich  ?” 

“Yes ; but  her  father  was  a noble,  exiled  from 
England.” 

The  knight  mused  a moment,  then  said : 

“And  what  doth  this  demoiselle  say  of  the 
painter’s  daughter  ?” 

“Oh,  the  maddest  things!  How  she  falls  at 
times  into  a trance  or  sleep;  and  in  this  sleep 
she  can  reveal  secrets,  interpret  dreams,  and  fore- 
tell the  future.  But,  truly,  it  is  somewhat  dan- 
gerous to  speak  of  her  art.  Such  powers  can 
only  come  of  sorcery.” 
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wliere  pine-trees  grew.  Here  we  sat,  and  he 
discoursed  long  011  strange  things : on  the  power 
to  be  gained  by  fasting  and  watching,  on  spells, 
on  the  secrets  hidden  in  the  earth  and  air,  on  the 
enchantments  to  be  wrought  bv  the  eye  and  the 
hand  and  the  ■waving  arms,  and  on  that  mystic 
force  in  the  voice  and  the  presence  of  a kingly 
man  which  make  other  men’s  souls  obedient  to 
his. 

Never  had  lips  spoken  to  me  as  this  man’s 
Ups ; and  as  I listened  to  words  that  seemed  the 
interpretation  of  my  own  secret  thoughts,  I trem- 
bled. 

“Scarcely  have  I courage  to  muse  on  these 
unlawful  things,”  I said;  “and  you,  my  lord, 
are  brave  enough  to  speak  them.” 

“Not  to  the  world,  Zillah,”  and  he  smiled 
mournfully,  “but  only  to  thee.  Such  thoughts 
run  in  the  blood  of  some,  and  I have  told  thee 
we  are  akin.” 

Then  he  took  from  his  neck  a chain  of  gold, 
and  hanging  to  it  was  a picture  in  enamel  of  a 
lady.  At  first  I thought  I looked  upon  mine 
own  face ; then  I saw  she  wore  a dress  of  an 
ancient  fashion,  and  a crown  of  pearls  was  on 
her  head. 

“By  this  I recognized  thee,  Zillah,  when  I 
looked  upon  the  Saxon  queen,”  he  said.  “ This 
is  thy  ancestress,  whose  blood  runs  in  thy  veins 
and  mine.  She  was  deemed  a sorceress,  and 
being  tried — her  judges  Ignorance  and  Fear — 
she  perished  at  the  stake.  All  her  kith  and  kin 
forsook  her  little  child,  who,  wandering  in  pen- 
ury and  want,  came  at  last  to  be  a servant  to  a 
Flemish  merchant,  then  thy  father’s  wife.  Hear- 
ing all  this  from  my  mother  when  a boy,  I said 
it  was  base  to  forsake  the  child,  and  when  I was 
a man  I would  find  her.  Thus,  Zillah,  1 have 
sought  thy  mother  many  years,  and  I have  found 
thee.” 

“ Not  for  kindness  do  you  claim  kin  with  me,” 
I answered.  “Leave  me  in  peace.” 

“If  I hope  to  find  in  thee  the  gifts  thy  grand- 
dame  had,  what  then?”  he  asked.  “Unhappy 
in  love  and  despised,  what  peace  is  there  for 
thee  at  Zurich  ?” 

I grew  white  to  the  lips  as  he  spoke. 

“Do  not  tempt  me,”  I said,  with  tears. 

But  as  I spoke  the  sound  of  music  came, 
wafted  to  us  by  the  breeze,  and  I saw  Ambrose 
and  Beatrice  seated  in  a little  boat,  floating  down 
the  lake.  He  toyed  with  her  long  hair,  and  she 
leaned  upon  him  as  he  sat ; and  ever  and  anon 
he  touched  the  flute  he  held,  piping  forth  sweet 
slow  music,  with  rippling  laughter  and  gentle 
kisses  for  its  interlude. 

I hid  t>ehind  the  trees ; but  her  laughing  face 
and  his  glowing  lips  passed  so  close  that  my  eyes 
looked  into  theirs,  and  saw  the  love  in  them,  and 
my  heart  grew  bitter  as  gall. 

Then  my  kinsman  leaned  fomard  and  whisper- 
ed in  my  ear : 

‘ 1 Zillah,  I,  and  I only,  can  give  thee  the  se- 
cret desire  o£  thine  heart.  I promise  thee  that 
yonder  careless  woman  shall  never  be  the  wife 
of  Ambrose,  and  his  love  shall  return  to  thee, 
only  consent  to  come  into  England  and  be  my 
witch.” 

And  in  an  evil  moment  I consented  hastily, 
and  the  knight,  stooping,  took  my  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

“I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,  Zil- 
lah,” he  said,  in  his  rich,  mournful  voice ; “ and 
I will  crown  thee  with  wealth  and  honor.  ” 

“ What  are  these  to  me,”  I answered,  “when 
there  is  no  one  in  the  wide  world  who  loves  me?” 

“Power  is  love,”  returned  the  knight.  “ We 
will  gain  power,  and  the  world  will  come  to  our 
feet.” 

I did  not  heed  him.  I was  thinking  of  Bea- 
trice’s careless  grace ; I was  thinking  of  the  pas- 
sionate heart  of  Ambrose  given  to  her— the  heart 
that  might  be  mine. 

“Oh,  sir  knight,  let  not  thy  promise  fail  me,” 
I said,  wistfully. 

“It  shall  not  fail,  Zillah.”  And  drawing  me 
toward  him,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  my  brow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ambrose  bade  me  farewell  sadly. 

“Thine  is  the  face  I have  known  and  loved 
the  longest,  Zillah,”  he  said.  “ I shall  miss  thee 
sorely  when  thou  art  gone.  ” 

“What!  with  Beatrice  Damer  as  a consola- 
tion ?”  I asked,  bitterly. 

“ Perhaps  she  will  be  a poor  comforter,”  he  an- 
swered, and  he  turned  away  with  a weary  look. 

And  so  we  parted ; I with  a wild  hope  in  my 
heart,  and  he  with  a fear  in  his. 

It  was  a weary  journey  by  sea  and  land  before 
we  reached  the  castle  of  my  kinsman.  But  l 
speak  not  of  this,  nor  of  the  stately  riches  of  his 
house ; I speak  only  of  a secret  chamber  in  the 
eastern  tower,  wherein  were  crucibles,  and  cens- 
ers, and  strange  fires,  and  things  which  I dare 
not  tell  of.  Here,  too,  were  couches  of  Persian 
6ilk,  and  embroidered  hangings,  and  carpets  of 
tapestried  work,  so  soft  that  a footfall  w'as  never 
heard.  There  was  no  window,  but  a costly  lamp, 
ever  alight,  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  sweet  per- 
fumes filled  the  air  always. 

In  this  place  did  my  evil  kinsman  practice  his 
enchantments ; and  though  in  all  these  I was  his 
aid  and  helper,  I speak  truth  when  I say  I knew 
naught  of  them.  For  when  1 entered  the  secret 
chamber  at  dead  of  night  my  senses  sank  into  a 
deep  sleep,  and  I remembered  not  what  I uttered 
or  what  I saw. 

The  baron  had  said  courteously  to  my  father : 

“Paint  as  leisurely  as  it  liketh  thee,  and  sit 
at  thine  own  table ; but  as  for  thy  daughter,  her 
mother  was  of  my  blood,  and  I shall  treat  her  as 
a kinswoman.” 

“ My  wife  could  not  be  of  your  kin.  my  lord ; 
she  was  but  a servant,”  returned  my  father,  and 
his  face  paled  strangely. 

“ I care  not  what  she  was,”  answered  the 
baron.  “Sax.no  more.”  , 
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So  he  told  his  household  I was  a kinswoman, 
and  he  gave  me  jewels  and  silks,  and  all  things 
befitting  a lady;  but  I felt  these  were  given  me 
for  my  witchcraft,  and  I hid  my  bitterness  in  my 
heart. 

So  by  day  I was  the  Lady  Zillah,  honored  as 
an  innocent  maiden ; but  at  night  I knew  I was 
a witch.  In  the  blessed  sunlight,  when  freed 
from  that  strange  sleep,  I used  no  witcheries. 
Only,  knowing  I had  the  power,  I have  some- 
times charmed  away  the  pains  of  the  sick,  not 
thinking  I did  evil. 

As  for  the  baron,  he  gained  great  honor 
through  me,  and  in  a year  he  was  a belted  ear-1. 
Then  I spoke  to  him  of  his  promise,  and  asked 
to  go  back  to  my  own  land. 

“The  painter  Ambrose  shall  come  to  En- 
gland,” he  answered.  “I  have  kept  my  word 
with  thee.  The  king,  at  my  request,  lias  granted 
to  Beatrice  Damer  her  father's  lands,  and  he  has 
given  to  me  the  wardship  of  her  and  them ; and 
she  shall  not  marry  the  painter.” 

I was  amazed  at  this  news,  and  sorrowful, 
fearing  Ambrose  would  be  grieved. 

“Have  patience,  Zillah,”  said  my  kinsman. 
“I  have  told  thee  thou  shalt  have  the  desire  of 
thine  heart.” 

So  I waited  in  gloomy  patience.  And  soon 
after  this  the  earl  went  up  to  court,  returning 
after  a while  with  a great  retinue  of  lords  and 
ladies,  and  among  these  his  young  son,  a wan, 
sickly  boy,  with  a gentle  beauty  on  his  face. 
Have  I said  my  kinsman  was  a widower  ? 

“ It  would  not  suit  thee,  Zillah,  to  mingle  with 
this  gay  company,”  he  said  ; “ so  keep  thy  cham- 
ber till  they  be  gone.  ” 

Thus  I found  myself  a prisoner ; yet  when  the 
gay  company  went  out  with  hawk  and  hound,  I 
stole  down  into  the  garden  and  walked  alone ; or 
1 crept  on  through  the  trees  to  the  huts  of  the 
poor,  and  healed  them  of  their  sickness  with 
herbs  and  spells ; and  I sang  ditties  to  them,  or 
told  them  wild  stories  that  grew  upon  my  brain 
through  loneliness.  These  were  my  only  com- 
panions, for  my  father  painted  every  day : ceiling 
and  hall,  chapel  and  wall  he  covered  with  the 
work  of  his  pencil ; and  I was  ever  alone,  feeling 
the  whispers  of  the  household  creeping  about  me 
evilly. 

One  day  in  the  dreary  pleasaunce  I sat  in  a 
little  bower  where  roses  lay  dying,  and  sang  to 
myself.  Hawk  and  hound  had  departed,  and  I 
thought  all  the  noble  company  was  away  with 
them,  so  I sang  from  my  heart  a wild  Swiss  lay, 
with  echoes  in  the  music  coming  down  from  the 
mountains  and  dying  softly  on  the  lonely  lakes. 
Sadly,  sweetly,  the  old  Swiss  words  and  wild 
music  dropped  from  my  lips,  bringing  rushing 
memories  and  fast-falling  tears ; and  choked  by 
these,  I stopped  singing.  “Ah,  do  not  stop, 
sweet  lady!”  said  a boyish  voice,  and  straight- 
way there  stepped  from  the  laurels  a pale  child 
clad  in  velvet.  Guessing  him  to  be  the  young 
count,  I rose  and  saluted  him. 

“Are  you  a prisoner,  lady?”  said  the  boy. 

‘ ‘ I have  watched  you  these  many  days  from  my 
window,  walking  in  the  pleasaunce  like  a captive, 
but  I never  see  your  face  at  our  board ; and 
though  I hear  your  voice  sometimes  singing,  I 
hear  it  oftener  weeping.” 

Now  I feared  to  tell  him  I was  a distant  kinswo- 
man, so  I said,  humbly,  “Sir,  I am  from  Zurich ; 

I am  the  daughter  of  the  painter  here.  If  I am 
sad,  it  is  with  pining  for  my  own  land.  Memo- 
ries of  the  mountains  and  lakes  come  to  my  eyes 
in  tears.” 

“ Poor  lady !”  said  the  child,  putting  his  hand 
on  mine ; 4 ‘ your  voice  is  like  my  mother’s.  Will 
you  sing  to  me  again  ?” 

I sang  to  him  softly,  while  the  boy  gazed  into 
my  face  with  large,  eager  eyes,  too  earnest,  too 
sorrowful  for  childhood. 

“ You  will  come  again?”  he  cried,  clinging  to 
my  hand  as  I rose  to  leave  him.  But  I avoided 
the  pleasaunce  for  many  days,  till  the  child,  being 
bent  on  seeing  my  face,  found  out  my  chamber, 
and  came  and  sat  at  the  door  patiently  till  the 
yearning  of  my  heart  moved  me  to  speak  to  him. 
Yet,  fearing  sorrow  would  befall  him  for  his  love 
for  me,  I strove  often  to  make  my  speech  rough 
to  him ; but  he  heeded  it  not. 

“ 1 will  wait,  Zillah,  till  thine  anger  be  gone,” 
he  would  say,  in  a low,  sweet  voice. 

Then  opening  my  door  with  a soft  hand,  I saw 
him  sitting  patiently  on  the  rushes,  his  sweet, 
gentle  face  and  large,  bright  eyes  turned  toward 
me  lovingly. 

Ah  me ! could  I help  it  if  my  arm  stole  around 
him,  aud  our  two  sad  faces  touched  each  other 
w ith  a gentle  kiss,  or  sometimes  mingled  tears  ? 
Was  it  witchcraft  that  my  heart  yearned  over  him 
like  a mother,  and  my  hand  stroked  his  golden 
hair  caressingly,  and  my  ears  longed  for  his 
pretty  talk,  and  my  lips  fell  upon  his  pale  cheeks 
with  such  kisses  as  his  mother  had  given  him? 
No,,  there  was  no  sorcery  in  this,  and  no  sorcery 
in  the  dear  love  which  the  poor,  wan  child  paid 
me  back  from  the  treasures  of  his  gentle  heart. 

I was  glad  when  the  gay  company  all  depart- 
ed, but,  to  my  sorrow,  the  earl  staid,  and  he 
sought  me  as  of  old  to  work  spells  for  him. 
Grown  weary  and  sick  of  heart,  1 said  I would 
not,  unless  he  redeemed  his  word  and  brought 
Ambrose  to  me. 

“Foolish  maiden,  hast  thou  not  yet  forgotten 
the  vain  painter  ?”  he  said,  laughing. 

But  that  night,  in  the  secret  chamber,  he  spoke 
more  kindly. 

“ Zillah,  by  thy  aid  I have  discovered  great 
tilings,”  he  said,  “so  I will  not  refuse  thy  re- 
quest. If  thou  canst  find  the  painter,  let  him 
come  and  aid  thy  father.” 

“ Alas ! I know  not  where  he  is,”  I answered. 

“ He  hath  left  Zurich.” 

“Then  let  us  weave  a spell  and  bring  him,” 
he  said. 

i And  I,  being  awake  and  in  my  senses  that 
night,  saw  him  draw  a circle  with  strange  fig-  I 
uies  in  the  centre,  on  which  he  placed  a tripod,  I 


whereon  there  burned  a pale  blue  flame,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  flame  there  came  up  the  sem- 
blance of  a hand. 

“Quickly,  Zillah,”  whispered  my  kinsman; 

‘ 4 sign  this !” 

He  held  a paper  toward  me,  and  I,  pricking 
my  finger,  signed  it  with  the  gout  of  blood  that 
came  forth.  Then  he  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  and 
the  hand  clutching  it  disappeared ; upon  which 
a great  darkness  fell  upon  me,  and  in  this  I felt 
drawn  toward  the  fire  till  it  scorched  me. 

“Come  back,  Zillah!”  cried  the  earl,  and  ns 
his  hand  seized  me  I fainted.  Except  once,  this 
was  the  only  time  that  I was  awake  when  in  the 
secret  chamber. 

When  I opened  my  eyes  to  sense  again,  the 
censer,  the  fire,  and  the  ring  of  flame  around 
the  tripod  were  gone,  and  I saw  only  the  face 
of  my  kinsman  leaning  over  me. 

“Had  you  crossed  the  fire,  Zillah,  you  must 
have  died*  But  your  wish  is  granted.  What 
did  you  desire  ?” 

“ I wrote,  ‘Let  Ambrose  come  hither,  and  let 
him  love  me,  ’ ” I answered,  as  my  cheeks  glowed 
with  sudden  shame. 

The  earl  laughed  at  this.  “Not  so,  my  fair 
witch ; this  is  what  was  written.” 

And  crossing  the  circle,  to  where  the  fire  lay 
dead,  he  lifted  from  it  the  paper,  scorched,  yet 
not  burned.  And  on  it  I read  this : “Let  the 
w ife  of  Ambrose  be  accursed,  let  her  die  as  the 
wicked  die,  and  let  the  heart  of  her  husband  be 
turned  against  her.”  I flung  the  paper  from  my 
hand,  and  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

“Am  I come  to  this,”  I said,  “that  like  an 
evil  woman  I should  scatter  curses  on  the  inno- 
cent ? I wish  no  evil  to  the  wife  of  Ambrose, 
let  her  be  whom  she  may.  It  was  cruel  to  de- 
ceive me  thus.” 

“ I thought  the  spell  would  suit  thy  jealous 
nature,”  said  the  earl.  “And  take  heed  thou 
marry  him  not  thyself.  It  was  to  hinder  this 
that  I wrote  it.” 

My  soul  was  sick  for  sorrow,  when  in  the 
morning  I awoke  and  remembered  this  as  a 
dream. 

CHAPTER  V. 

“ Oh,  Zillah,  have  I found  thee  at  last?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Ambrose,  and  I shrieked 
aloud  for  fear.  He  looked  worn  and  weary,  and 
he  was  clad  poorly  in  a pilgrim’s  garb.  He  seized 
my  palfrey  by  the  rein,  and  stooping  he  kissed  my 
hand. 

“ Is  the  Lady  Beatrice  near  by,  Ambrose  ?”  I 
said,  in  a trembling  voice. 

“Beatrice  has  deserted  me,”  he  answered, 
and  his  face  flushed  scornfully.  “Have  you 
not  heard,  Zillah,  how  the  English  embassador 
at  Paris  sent  messengers  to  her,  saying  his  king 
had  restored  her  father's  lands?  And  not  heed- 
ing my  prayer  she  departed  with  the  retinue  sent 
for  her.” 

“ But  you  followed  her  to  England,  Ambrose.” 

“And  found  her  a great  lady,  too  proud  to  give 
a smile  to  old  friends.  Since  then  I have  sought 
thee  and  thy  father,  Zillah,  in  much  painful  wan- 
dering.” 

So  I brought  Ambrose  to  the  earl,  and  it  was 
settled  he  should  help  my  father  in  the  great 
work  going  on  in  the  castle.  Thus  I saw  him 
every  day,  and  loved  him  better  than  of  old,  and 
being  freed  now  from  his  love  for  Beatrice,  his 
heart  turned  to  me,  and  he  loved  me  as  dearly 
as  man  ever  loved  woman. 

“ Zillah,”  he  said  once,  “ I think  I have  loved 
thee  always,  but  Beatrice  made  me  fear  thee 
somew  hat.  She  swore  she  saw  thee  lay  a spell 
upon  an  old  fish-wife,  who  beat  a little  child 
with  a cruel  hand.  And  under  this  spell  the 
hag  belabored  her  own  visage  till  she  shrieked 
to  thee  for  mercy." 

I laughed,  and  yet  I trembled.  “ 'Tis  true,” 

I said ; “ I have  some  such  power.  Some  I can 
make  sing  and  dance,  laugh  or  cry ; I can  not 
do  this  with  all  people.  And  I know  not  what 
the  gift  may  be ; but  surely,  Ambrose,  it  is  not 
witchcraft?” 

But  he  answered  me,  with  a face  paling  to  the 
hue  of  death,  “Beware,  Zillah,  of  that  power ; be 
not  tempted  to  use  it.  It  is  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
it  will  destroy  thee.” 

So,  fearing  to  lose  his  love,  I dared  not  tell 
him  of  the  secret  sorceries  to  which  the  earl 
had  forced  me;  but  I feigned  illness,  and  re- 
fused again  and  again  to  go  to  the  magic  cham- 
ber, till  my  kinsman  grew  angry  and  dealt 
roughly  with  me.  Then  I told  Ambrose  of  his 
hardness,  and  we  two,  being  resolved  to  flee, 
went  to  a priest  and  were  married  secretly. 
Yet  I still  lingered,  because  of  my  father,  who 
refused  to  go  with  us  and  leave  his  work  unfin- 
ished. And  during  this  delay  there  was  brought 
to  the  castle  a litter,  closely  curtained,  guarded 
by  armed  men,  and  I saw  alight  from  it  Bea- 
trice— the  Lady  Beatrice  Damer  now. 

She  spoke  courteously  to  my  father  and  Am- 
brose ; but  as  she  passed  me  she  drew  away  her 
robe,  and  muttered — 

“ I like  not  witch-blood.” 

That  night  I wept  bitterly  at  my  husband’s 
knee,  and  besought  him  to  leave  this  evil  castle. 
Then  with  kisses  and  kind  words  he  soothed  me, 
saying  he  would  but  wait  till  the  earl’s  treasurer 
had  paid  him  for  his  work,  then  we  would  go. 

The  next  day  a whisper  ran  through  the  house- 
hold that  the  earl  would  wed  his  ward — the  Lady 
Beatrice ; and  the  poor  wan  boy — his  son — came 
to  me  w ith  a white  face,  and  asked  if  it  was  true. 

I said  “yes”  with  my  eyes,  not  daring  to  speak. 
Then  the  child  put  his  arms  about  me,  and  leaned 
his  cheek  against  mine. 

“Zillah,”  lie  said,  “I  have  bnt  thee  in  the 
world ; do  not  forsake  me  for  yon  cold-hearted 
painter.  I love  thee  a million  times  better  than 
he  can  love.  Tarry  for  me,  Zillah,  till  I be  a | 
man ; then  I will  make  thee  a lady,  and  thou 
shalt  never  weep  again.” 


1 “Come  away  from  the  witch,  boy!”  cried  y 
sharp  voice. 

It  was  the  Lady  Beatrice,  who  had  stolen  soft- 
ly on  us  as  we  sat  in  the  embrasured  window. 
And  at  her  bidding  the  child’s  small  arms  fell 
down  from  my  neck,  and  with  lips  quivering, 
and  tearful  eyes  looking  back  on  me,  he  went 
with  her,  she  dragging  him  by  the  hand. 

That  evening,  as  I sat  alone  spinning,  the  earl 
came  upon  me  suddenly. 

“ Zillah,”  he  said,  sternly,  “ I will  not  have  my 
child’s  heart  turned  against  the  lady  who  is  to  be 
his  mother. 

“She  lies,  if  she  says  I did  it!”  I answered, 
scornfully.  Then  my  courage  failed,  and  1 fell 
on  my  knees. 

‘ ‘ My  lord,  I have  troubled  your  roof  too  long ; 
let  me  depart.” 

“Put  aside  such  a thought  forever,  Zillah,” 
he  said,  in  a firm  voice.  ‘ ‘ Thou  art  my  guest — 
or  prisoner,  if  thou  wilt — for  life.  Come  to  the 
secret  chamber  to-night,  and  bum  me  there  the 
waxen  effigy  of  mine  enemy— the  man  who  stands 
next  the  king.” 

“ I can  not  do  your  bidding,  my  lord,”  I an- 
swered; “for  my  husband,  to  whom  I owe  a 
holier  obedience,  has  commanded  me  to  cease 
these  arts.  ” 

‘ ‘ Thy  husband,  girl ! Who  is  thy  husband  ?” 

“Ambrose,  the  painter,  my  lord.” 

Even  here  in'  the  close  prison  I shrink  from 
thought  of  the  earl’s  fury.  He  struck  me  to  the 
ground  in  a sudden  frenzy ; but  as  I crouched, 
fearing  a second  blow,  I felt  his  strong  aims 
wind  about  me,  and  his  lips  stifled  my  cry  with 
kisses. 

“Oh,  rare  witch  and  fool!”  he  said;  “not 
to  see  these  many  months  how  thy  sorceries  have 
beguiled  me  into  love.  Oh,  Zillah ! Zillah ! in 
the  witch-chamber  where  we  wrought  our  spells, 
when  that  mystic  sleep  bound  thee,  thine  aims 
have  clasped  my  neck,  and  thy  lips  have  pressed 
mine.  Surely  it  is  a lie  that  thou  art  a wife. 
Say  it  is  false,  my  witch,  and  I forgive  thee.” 

Breaking  from  him  I fell  upon  my  knees  and 
gazed  into  his  cruel  face  with  looks  of  horror. 
Was  he  speaking  truth?  was  I so  lost?  Had 
my  lips  ever  touched  his — I,  who  so  feared  and 
hated  him  that  I shuddered  even  if  his  shadow 
crossed  me  ? Then  there  came  into  my  memory 
thronged  shapes  of  pain  and  horror  unutterable. 
The  fumes  of  incense  and  the  smoke  of  enchant- 
ments rose  up  before  me,  and  within  their  wreathed 
vapors  writhed  grim  shadows  and  forms  of  de- 
mons. And  with  these  there  grew  upon  my  lips 
the  earl’s  hot  kiss,  drawing  soul  and  sense  away. 
Yielding  to  it  as  to  a hideous  spell,  I sank  down 
senseless  as  his  arms  clasped  me. 

I awoke  in  the  witch -chamber.  I was  lying 
on  the  silken  couch,  and  before  me  rose  the  per- 
fume of  incense  and  the  smoke  of  enchantments. 
Between  the  wreathed  mists  I saw  dimly  the 
form  of  the  earl,  who  came  and  went  like  a 
shadow;  but  I could  neither  speak  nor  move, 
for  the  spices  that  burned  close  by  numbed  my 
sense.  Then  suddenly  he  turned ; he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  mine,  and  waved  his  arms  as  wizards  do. 
I struggled  against  the  spell ; I loathed  the  pow- 
er conquering  me.  But  all  was  vain  ; and  soon 
my  eyes  closed.  My  arms  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  my  head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder.  Then 
his  lips  touched  my  ear,  whispering  words  of 
love. 

“My  life,  this  night  I have  but  half  chained 
thy  senses.  I would  have  thee  know  that  thou 
art  mine.  Now  call  this  groveling  painter,  this 
man  who  dares  to  love  my  witch.  It  will  be 
rare  sport  to  behold  his  wonder  when  he  sees 
thee  here.” 

Obedient  to  his  wicked  will,  obedient  to  the 
lightest  touch  of  his  hand  or  glance  of  his  eye,  I 
called  in  spirit  to  my  husband.  I bade  him  come 
through  fire  and  peril,  through  sleep  or  watching, 
through  health  or  sickness ; alive  or  dead  I bade 
him  come. 

Then  upon  my  fainting  heart  I heard  the  echo 
of  his  steps  through  corridor  and  vaulted  hall, 
through  the  masked  door  where  tapestry  hung, 
and  on  to  the  sliding  panel.  As  his  hand  touched 
this  my  writhing  spirit  strove  in  a last  struggle 
to  be  free ; but  the  voice  of  the  wizard-earl  w his- 
pered, “Say  thou  lovest  me,  witch,  and  let  this 
man  hear  thee.”  And  my  loathing  lips  uttered 
the  words  he  bade  me. 

“ Harold,  my  love,  my  love !”  And  clasping 
his  neck,  my  bowed  head  sank  on  liis  shoulder. 

As  one  in  a dream,  Ambrose  stood  bewildered, 
his  face  like  a dead  man’s.  Then  I saw'  a jew- 
eled hand — Beatrice’s — seize  his  arm  and  draw 
him  away.  And  the  great  torture  I felt  did  not 
awake  me,  till  the  earl  unbound  the  spell.  Then, 
in  my  misery  and  shame,  as  his  mocking  eye 
laughed  in  my  face,  I fell  weeping  and  moaning 
at  his  feet. 

“Poor  w’itch!  Go  to  thy  husband  now,  and 
see  if  he  will  accept  thy  company.  Get  t®  thy 
chamber  and  weep  there ; I hate  tears.” 

I fled  from  him,  weeping  as  I went ; and  thus 
in  anguish  I sought  Ambrose,  but  he  was  gone. 
Then,  like  one  maddened,  I rushed  forth  into 
the  night,  and  overtook  my  husband  beyond  the 
draw-bridge,  walking  slowly,  with  his  head  bent 
low  and  lips  quivering.  I caught  him  by  the 
hand,  and  implored  him  to  hear  me. 

4 4 1 have  seen  thee,  witch !”  he  answered.  And 
casting  me  from  him  went  his  way. 

I would  have  followed  him,  but,  as  I arose 
from  my  despair,  the  curl  seized  me  and  held  me 
in  his  strong  clasp.  I saw  Ambrose  pass  out  of 
my  sight. 

And  henceforth  I was  alone  and  silent ; for  I 
would  not  rack  my  father’s  heart  with  my  dole- 
ful story. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Lady  Beatrice  was  cruel  to  the  child,  and 
I saw'  his  gentle  face  grow  wan,  and  his  step  get 
slow  and  languid.  At  last  he  lay  sick  nearly 
unto  death,  Mid  lie  would  take  nothing  save  from 
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my  hand.  So  they  let  me  come  to  him,  and  I 
tended  him  gently,  hiding  my  ghastly  woe  as  I 
could  from  his  sight. 

“ Thou  art  fading  like  a flower,  Zillah,  he 
said,  putting  his  wasted  arms  about  me.  “When 
I am  a man  I will  be  thy  champion,  and  if  any 
have  wronged  thee  thou  shalt  have  redress.” 

Alas ! there  was  no  redress  or  mercy  for  me 
on  earth. 

I loved  the  boy,  and  often  I put  my  face  upon 
his  pillow,  and  the  touch  of  his  soft  cheek  com- 
forted me  for  my  woes. 

“ I shall  not  be  with  thee  long,  little  one,”  I 
said.  “ The  Lady  Beatrice  weds  thy  father  in 
a week,  and  I fear  she  will  drive  poor  Zillah  from 
thy  bedside." 

“Then  I shall  have  a cruel  step-dame  and 
thou  a hard  mistress,”  he  answered.  And  turn- 
ing his  wan  face  on  the  pillow  I saw  tears  course 
down  it  softly.  I wiped  them  away,  kissing  him, 
and  we  sat  hand  in  hand  silent,  till  the  twilight 
grew  into  darkness. 

They  were  married  at  court  before  the  king, 
with  tournaments  and  pageantry  and  feasting; 
and  while  they  reveled  there  fell  upon  me  and 
the  child  a short  peace— a little  lull  in  my  great 
sorrow. 

In  this  tranquillity  my  father  died.  Oh,  thank 
Heaven  he  died ! And  kneeling  down  beside  his 
cold  face  in  the  night  I vowed  I would  quit  all 
unlawful  arts,  and  flee  from  this  wicked  prison 
forever.  When  morning  dawned  I went  softly 
to  the  chamber  of  the  sick  child,  and  found  him 
sleeping.  His  face  was  sicklier,  sadder  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it,  and  his  cheeks  were  wet,  as 
though  he  had  slept  weeping.  I dared  not  look 
twice  on  him,  lest  I should  stay  for  his  sake  and 
lose  my  soul.  So  I put  a little  flower  in  his  thin 
hand  as  a farewell,  and  stole  away,  not  waking 
him. 

Thus  I fled  from  my  unholy  thralldom.  And 
now  I can  not  recount  what  happened  to  me,  for 
my  memory  is  full  only  of  dim  shapes.  I know 
I wandered  hither  and  thither — not  always  in 
my  right  mind — till  my  beauty  was  gone  through 
weather  and  want,  and  the  lameness  that  rest 
and  luxury  had  almost  healed  grew  upon  me 
painfully.  I can  not  say  how  long  I wandered. 
1 see,  as  in  a picture,  the  summer  sun  and  the 
winter  snow  descending  on  the  head  of  a weird 
woman  who  begs  for  charity,  while  children  run 
from  her  and  men  chase  her  as  a witch. 

I was  crooked,  as  I have  said,  and  lame,  and 
poor;  and  my  long  hair,  which  in  summer-time 
I washed  in  clear  streams  and  decked  with  flow- 
ers, fell  down  to  my  feet.  tso  you  see  I was  like 
a witch. 

I remember  this  summer — this  last  Bummer 
of  my  life — with  undimmed  memory.  I remem- 
l>er  the  bright  sun  shining  on  me  as  I came  tim- 
idly into  the  harvest-field,  and  humbly  prayed 
the  reapers  to  let  me  glean.  I remember  the 
frightened  faces  that  looked  into  my  face,  aud 
the  rough  hands  that  seized  me. 

“ Bring  her  to  my  lord!”  they  cried. 

As  they  dragged  me  on,  bridge  and  moat,  but- 
tress and  tower,  grew  familiar  to  me ; and  as  we 
crossed  the  hall  1 looked  up  on  the  paintings  my 
father's  hand  had  wrought,  and  I saw  myself  face 
to  face  with  that  great  wizard,  and  his  wife  the 
Lady  Beatrice. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  with  joy  and  hate  as  she 
saw  me. 

“Ah,  Zillah  the  witch!”  she  cried;  “have 
thy  witchcrafts  brought  thee  to  this?” 

I clasped  my  hands  and  looked  into  her  pitiless 
face,  but  my  lips  would  not  speak  for  quivering. 

“Lodge  her  in  the  dungeon,”  she  said,  and 
turned  away. 

But  I was  past  grief  and  fear ; and  careless  as 
a stone  drops  into  a well,  so  did  I fall  upon  the 
straw  of  that  damp  dungeon,  and  forget  in  sleep 
my  misery  and  my  madness. 

A bright  light  awoke  me,  and  a strong  hand 
lifted  me  to  my  feet. 

“ Zillah,  it  is  said  the  earl's  voice.  “There 
is  power  still  shining  in  those  wild  eyes  of  thine. 
Promise  to  obey  me,  and  I will  free  thee  from 
these  chains,  and  hide  thee  from  my  lady’s  eye, 
and  all  that  gold  can  give  shall  be  thine.” 

“ I will  not  listen,”  I said,  calmly,  and  I cov- 
ered my  ears  with  my  shackled  hands.  Then 
he  took  them  in  his  strong  grasp. 

“Zillah,  I have  discovered  strange  secrets  in 
earth  and  air,  and  with  thy  help  1 can  do  yet 
greater  things.  These  mysteries  are  no  sorceries, 
they  are  truths ; and  through  these  I can  show 
men  how  to  travel  swift  as  birds.  I can  build 
ships  of  iron — ” 

But  I tore  my  hands  from  his  grasp,  and  ran 
shrieking  round* my  dungeon,  drowning  his  pray- 
ers and  promises  with  my  cries.  Wearied  at 
last  with  my  madness,  he  flung  me  from  his  hand 
in  fury. 

“Lie,  witch,  then,  if  you  will!”  he  said:  and 
he  took  up  his  lamp  to  depart.  But  at  the  grate 
lie  turned,  and  as  the  light  shone  upon  his  face 
I saw  it  was  full  of  bitterness.  “Zillah,  poor 
fool  and  witch !”  he  said,  “there  is  something  in 
my  soul  that  is  sorry  for  thee.  Awake,  thou 
art  only  a poor,  weak  woman ; but  in  sleep  thou 
hast  told  me  some  of  the  wisest  secrets  that  ex- 
ist on  earth.  See  here,  girl!”  And  he  took 
from  his  vest  a crystal  globe,  dark-looking,  and 
filled  with  a lead-like  powder.  “Through  thee 
1 have  made  this  ball  for  my  enemies.  Nay,  do 
not  touch  it;  there  are  a hundred  deaths  in  it. 
But  the  ball  alone  is  useless.  I need  some  weap- 
on, some  deadly  instrument,  which  shall  hurl  it 
among  our  foes.  I ask  thee,  then,  for  England's 
sake,  be  my  witch  again.” 

I shuddered  at  his  words.  “Onr  Lady  for- 
bid,” I cried,  “that  I should  aid  thee  in  thy  sor- 
ceries! England  iias  stout  arm6  and  arrows  for 
her  foes.  lake  thy  witch-ball  away,  it  mad- 
dens me!” 

He  looked  at  me  with  exceeding  sorrow. 
“Zillah,  thy  brain  is  crazed.  And  I am  venly 
to  blame  that  in  thy  witch-sloep  I made  thee 
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feign  love  for  me.  I did  it  to  drive  thy  husband 
from  thee.  I feared  as  wife  and  mother  thy 
weird  powers  would  depart,  and  all  my  great  dis- 
coveries would  die.  Alas!  they  perish  now, 
perhaps  for  centuries,  perhaps  forever!” 

I would  not  answer  him.  I sat  cowering  in  a 
comer  of  the  dungeon,  my  heat'  upon  my  hands. 

“ Zillah,  do  not  fear  me.  In  all  those  hours 
of  mystic  sleep  I swear  I never  touched  thine 
hand!  It  was  but  to  deceive  that  puling  painter 
— that  coward  unworthy  of  thy  heart — that  I 
feigned  love.  ” 

“It  was  a deed  worthy  of  a wizard,”  I said, 
“to  trample  thus  on  a woman’s  happiness  and 
honor !” 

“'What  was  one  woman’s  peace,  compared  to 
the  glorious  truths  I sought — truths  that  would 
make  millions  happy  ?” 

He  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  but  my  heart  swell- 
ed at  his  cruelty. 

“Leave  me!”  I cried  in  indignation. 

“ If  I leave  thee  thou  wilt  die,  Zillah — die  as 
a witch.” 

“I  care  not.  Better  die  than  be  a witch 
again.” 

“Zillah!  Zillah!  the  times  are  not  ripe  for 
such  as  thee  or  me.  And  if  thou  diest  thy  inno- 
cent blood  will  be  on  my  head.  ” 

“ On  thy  head  let  it  be,”  I answered. 

He  stood  a moment  at  the  door,  gazing  on  me 
sorrowfully,  the  dying  lamp  throwing  a pale  light 
across  his  haggard  face. 

“ Dost  thou  forgive  me,  Zillah  ?”  he  said. 

I thought  of  my  lost  life,  my  crazed  wander- 
ings, and  my  husband's  heart  turned  against  me, 
and  my  eyes  swam  in  salt  tears. 

“But  there  was  One  who  suffered  more,”  I 
said  to  myself ; so  I answered,  “ Go  in  peace ; I 
forgive  thee.” 

Then  there  fell  between  us  a short  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sob  which  gasped  from  my 
diy  throat. 

“ Zillah,  thou  shalt  not  die,”  said  the  earl. 
And  going  to  the  grated  window  of  my  dungeon 
lie  flung  the  huge  key  he  held  into  the  moat. 

“The  postern-door  at  the  top  of  these  narrow 
stairs  is  unlocked;  escape,  Zillah,  for  thy  life. 
Alas ! and  all  those  great  things  that  I had  hoped 
to  do  will  die  now  for  ages.  Hasten,  girl,  lest  I 
attempt  again  to  seize  thee !” 

He  undid  the  chains  upon  my  hands,  and  as 
these  dropped  with  a heavy  clank  upon  the  stones 
lie  left  me.  I listened  to  his  ascending  steps, 
but  at  the  top  of  the  narrow  stairs  he  missed  his 
footing  and  fell.  Then  a noise  like  thunder 
shook  the  castle  from  the  topmost  turret  to  the 
dungeon-floor,  a flash  of  fire  blinded  me,  and  I 
fell  senseless.  When  I awoke  I saw  moonlight 
through  a rift  in  the  wall,  and  passing  over  fallen 
stones  and  dust  I reached  the  ruins  of  the  stairs, 
and  beheld  the  earl  lying  dead.  Stooping  over 
him  I undid  his  vest,  and  found  the  ball  of  crys- 
tal which  he  had  made  by  sorcery  was  gone. 
Doubtless  this  had  killed  him  ; and  his  face  was 
blackened  as  by  fire.  Moreover,  an  unholy  smell 
of  sulphur  and  a hideous  smoke  filled  the  ruin. 

I sat  by  the  dead  man  amazed,  not  seeking  to 
escape ; and  here  the  frightened  warders  found 
me. 

“The  witch!  the  witch!”  they  cried;  “she 
hath  slain  my  lord  the  earl.  He  lieth  here  dead 
— slain  by  sorcery ; and  the  wall  is  rent,  and  the 
castle  shaken,  by  her  witchcrafts.” 

And  so,  amidst  weeping,  and  cries  of  terror, 
and  blows,  I was  carried  to  another  dungeon. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

I will  not  tell  of  the  long,  long  months  in 
prison ; I will  not  tell  of  the  torture  and  the 
chain.  These  bloodshot  eyes  have  wept  tears 
of  blood,  and  these  parched  lips  have  shrieked  in 
vain  for  mercy.  I confessed  willingly  to  all  my 
sorceries,  but  these  did  not  content  them ; so  un- 
der torture  I shrieked  a thousand  falsehoods.  I 
told  of  things  that  could  not  be ; I lied  again  and 
again  against  my  soul. 

Oh,  I satisfied  their  greedy  ears  with  lies,  for 
which  sin  I weep  now,  and  therefore  I write  this 
confession,  wherein  alone  I speak  the  truth. 

When  my  trial  came  the  warders  swore  it  was 
I who  had  killed  the  earl — I who  had  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  castle,  and  opened  the  door  of 
my  prison  by  enchantments. 

The  Countess  Beatrice  witnessed  against  me 
with  calm  cruelty;  and,  though  I appealed  to 
her  for  my  life’s  sake  to  say  if  her  husoand  prac- 
ticed not  strange  aits,  she  answered : 

“ Never,  witch,  unless  bewitched  by  thee.” 

And  the  judge  said  that,  save  by  sorcery,  no 
such  ball  as  I had  spoken  of  could  be  made ; 
therefore  I was  condemned  by  my  own  lips. 

Then  they  brought  a witness  into  court,  the 
sight  of  whom  wrung  my  heart.  Men  carried 
him  on  a pallet-bed,  and  as  I saw  his  pale  face 
lying  on  the  pillow  I wept. 

“Tliou,  too,  Gilbert?”  I cried. 

But  the  child  turned  his  eyes  from  me,  and 
would  not  look  my  way. 

Then  he  was  raised  in  men’s  arms,  for  without 
their  aid  he  could  not  sit,  and  in  a sad,  low  voice 
he  told  the  judge  my  witcheries  had  made  him 
love  me,  and  the  bitterest  draught  from  my  hand 
had  seemed  sweet  to  him.  And  many*  other 
things  he  said,  having  his  heart  turned  against 
me  bv  my  enemy,  his  step-mother.  But  while 
he  spoke,  he  kept  his  small  white  face  away  from 
my  face,  nor  looked  upon  me  once  till  the  men 
bore  him  away ; then  his  eyes  turned  on  me,  and 
his  pale  cheek  flushed  with  sudden  pain. 

“Oh,  Zillah,  is  it  thou,  so  changed?  Would 
to  God  they  had  not  made  me  s]>eak  against  thee. 
Pardon  me,  Zillah,  pardon  me!” 

“1  forgive  thee,  my  poor  child,"  I answered. 
“I)o  not  grieve  when  1 die.” 

“ Woman,  ’’  cried  the  judge,  “ all  the  court  can 
sea  to  what  a cruel  strait  and  weakness  thy  sor- 
cery hath  brought  the  young  Lord  Gilbert.  Take 
the  noble  boy  from  her  presence.” 
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So  the  men  bore  him  away,  but  he  was  weep- 
ing as  he  went,  and  I heard  him  say  to  the  men 
that  he  would  pray  to  die  first,  for  he  could  not 
bear  to  live  and  see  Zillah  die  a cruel  death. 

Alas,  for  that  tender  heart ! In  forcing  him 
to  cruelty  they  killed  him.  Yesterday  the  jailer 
said  to  me : 

“The  young  Lord  Gilbert  is  dead.  Will  thy 
sorceries  never  cease,  witch?  And  the  crowd 
cry  aloud  for  thy  blood : they  gather  fagots  in 
the  wood  to-day.  ” 

But  I leaned  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and 
thanked  God  the  child  was  gone. 

Now  I hurry  on  to  the  end.  As  they  bore  the 
young  Gilbert  away,  and  my  dry  eyes  watched 
him,  I thought  my  worst  pang  went  with  him ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  voice  of  a new  witness 
startled  me,  and,  turning,  I saw  Ambrose,  my 
husband. 

“I  am  a painter,”  he  said ; “I  came  hither  by 
the  Countess’s  command  to  finish  the  ceiling  of 
the  hall  begun  by  the  prisoner's  father.  Then  I 
heard  she  was  in  prison.  I have  known  her  as 
a witch  all  her  life  long.  There  is  witch-blood 
in  her ; for  this  I pitied  her  once,  and  hoped  and 
prayed  she  might  escape  the  taint.  Yet  even 
then  I felt  her  spell,  and,  to  save  myself,  I gave 
my  love  to  a noble  lady;  but  in  the  end,  by 
witchery,  she  beguiled  my  heart,  and  I became 
her  husband.  Then  I found  her  faithless,  and 
left  her.  1 escaped  for  my  life,  fearing  her  sor- 
ceries and  her  lover’s  power.  I have  not  seen 
her  face  since  then  till  this  day.” 

“Ambrose,”  I said,  and  rose  to  my  feet,  “I 
was  never  faithless.  Thou  hast  been  deceived 
by  a strange  glamour,  past  my  poor  writs  to  ex- 
plain. But  I loved  tliee  ever,  and  I love  thee 
still.  Now,  say  on.  Death  is  not  so  cruel  as 
this  thy  treachery.” 

I sank  down  upon  my  seat — they  had  given 
me  a seat  for  my  weakness— and  I looked  sadly 
on  his  white  face  working  with  strange  tremors. 

“ I defy  thee,  witch !”  he  said.  “ I abhor  thy 
love  and  tliee !” 

I looked  upon  him,  but  I uttered  no  word 
more.  Hope  and  I had  parted  now,  and  I had 
no  more  to  do  with  love  or  life ; my  heart  was 
broken.  And  when  they  bade  me  stand  to  hear 
the  judge’s  sentence  I smiled,  and  wondered  who 
the  witch  was  that  was  condemned  to  die.  I had 
forgot  it  was  myself. 

1 was  thinking  of  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
Zurich,  and  the  mountains  where  I had  strayed 
a child. 

To-morrow  I die,  and  before  the  winds  have 
scattered  the  ashes  of  this  poor  flesh  the  Count- 
ess Beatrice  and  the  painter  Ambrose  will  sit  at 
their  wedding- feast.  And  to  the  bridegroom  I 
send  this  history  and  my  pardon.  Zillah  the 
witch  dies  with  prayers  for  him,  and  at  peace 
writh  all. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tnz  Wolf  at  the  Doob— Fashion. 


Clerical  Blunders — “ I will  give  notice,”  said  a 
reverend  doctor,  in  his  pulpit,  “of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Maternal  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
member  will  be  present,  and  all  mothers,  married  or 
single,  are  particularly  invited.”  He  meant,  of  course, 
“all  ladies."  The  same  excellent  geutlemau  was  il- 
lustratinga  sermon  on  human  greed  by  the  story  of 
Esau.  “ How  many  there  are,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
impressively,  “even  among  us,  who  would  exchange 
their  birthright  for  a pot  of  message." 


A FASHIONABLE  EDUCATION. 
Dear  Madam,  I’ve  called  for  the  purpose 
Of  placing  my  daughter  at  school ; 

She’s  only  thirteen,  I assure  you. 

And  remarkably  easy  to  rule. 

I'd  have  her  learn  painting  and  mnsic. 
Gymnastics  and  aauciug,  pray  do, 
Philosophy,  grammar,  ana  logic; 

You'll  teach  her  to  read,  or  course,  too. 


A story  Is  told  of  an  auctioneer  who  was  provoking- 
ly  annoyed,  while  in  the  exercise  of  hie  profession,  by 
the  ludicrous  bids  of  a fellow  whose  sole  object  seemed 
to  be  to  make  sport  for  the  buyers  rather  than  himself 
to  buy.  At  length,  enraged  beyond  endurance,  the 
knight  of  the  ivory-headed  hammer,  looking  around 
**■”  room  for  a champion  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  fixed 
— eyes  upon  a biped  of  huge  dimensions,  a very  mon- 
arch in  strength,  and  cried  out, 

“Marlow,  what  shall  I give  you  to  put  that  fellow 
out?” 

“ I take  one  flfe-dollar  bilL" 

“Done,  done,  you  shall  have  it." 

Assuming  the  ferocious,  knitting  his  brows,  spread- 
ing his  nostrils  like  a lion’s,  aud  putting  on  the  wolf 
all  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  old  Marlow  strode  off 
to  the  aggressor,  aud  seizing  the  terrified  wretch  by 
the  collar,  said  to  him  in  a whisper  that  was  heard  all 
over  the  room, 

“ My  good  frin,  you  go  out  with  me,  I give  yon  half 
the  money !" 

“ Done  1 done !”  says  the  fellow. 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah  1"  shouted  the  audience.  The 
auctioneer  had  the  good  sense  to  join  in  the  laugh, 
and  coolly  forked  out  the  V. 

A MARRIAGE  FOR  MONEY. 

A ft w Rhymes  to  lies  Ceremony,  which  is— 
Impiety ; 

First,  society — 

Then,  satiety— 

Next,  anxiety- 
insobriety, 

Impropriety, 

Last  the  Divorce  Court, 

AVbich  means  Notoriety ! 


A good  story  is  told  of  a captain  who  went  Into  a 
grocery  where  were  a lot  of  loungers,  and  no  one  of- 
fered him  a seat.  Knowing  every  thing  about  the 
grocery,  he  went  behind  the  counter,  and  seizing  a 
keg  marked  powder,  threw  it  upon  the  fire,  exclaim- 
ing : “ Gentlemen,  it’s  my  opinion  that  we’ve  lived  long 
enough.”  The  way  they  ran  out  of  the  store  was  a 
caution  to  “ground  and  lofty  tumbling.”  Of  course 
the  keg  was  empty. 


The  most  popular  Fall  with  the  Ladies— Falling 
in  love. 


“ I don’t  see  as  any  thing  is  the  matter  with  this 
plum-pudding,"  said  a fellow  at  a Thanksgiviug  din- 
uer.  “Well,  who  said  there  was?"  growled  out  his 
neighbor.  “Why," said  the  first,  “I  concluded  there 
was,  you  all  seem  to  be  running  It  down !’’ 


“ Well,  George,”  asked  a friend  of  a young  lawyer, 
who  had  been  “ admitted"  about  a year,  “ how  do  ”uu 
like  your  new  profession  ?" 

The  reply  was  accompanied  by  a brief  sigh  to  suit 
the  occasion—"  My  profession  is  much  better  than  my 
practice." 


A new  way  of  collecting  a bad  debt  was  most  effect- 
ively tried  in  the  Rue  de'la  Seine,  in  Paris,  before  the 
lodgings  of  a somewhat  dissipated  student.  A man 
was  observed  walking  up  and  down  before  the  house, 
having  upon  his  back  a large  placard,  with  the  words: 

“ Monsieur  C owes  me  for  thirty  bottles  of  fin 

rouge;  I am  waiting  until  be  pays  for  them.” 

He  did  not  wait  very  long. 


A whimsical  comparison  being  made  between  a 
clock  and  a woman,  Charles  Fox  observed  that  he 
thought  the  simile  bad;  “for,"  said  he,  “a  clock 
serves  to  point  out  the  hours,  aud  a woman  to  make 
us  forget  them." 


I wish  her  to  learn  every  study, 

Mathematics  are  down  in  my  plan, 

But  of  figures  she  scarce  has  an  inkling, 

Pray  instruct  her  in  those,  if  you  can. 

I’d  have  her  taught  Spanish  ana  Latin, 
Including  the  language  of  France ; 

Never  mind  her  very  bad  English, 

Teach  her  that  when  you  find  a good  chance. 

On  the  harp  she  must  be  a proficient. 

And  play  the  guitar  pretty  soon, 

And  sing  the  last  opera  music, 

Even  though  she  can’t  turn  a right  tune. 

Yon  must  see  that  her  manners  are  finished. 
That  she  moves  with  a Hebe-like  grace; 

For,  though  she  is  lame  and  one-sided, 

That’s  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Now,  to  you  I resign  this  young  jewel, 

And  my  words  I would  have  you  obey ; 

In  six  months  you  return  her,  dear  Madam, 
Shining  bright  as  an  unclouded  day. 

She’s  no  aptness,  I grant  yon,  for  learning. 

And  her  memory  oft  seems  to  halt ; 

But,  remember,  if  she’s  not  accomplished. 

It  will  certainly  all  be  your  fault. 


A gentleman,  who  owns  a country  seat,  nearly  lost 
his  wife,  who  fell  into  a river  which  flows  through  his 
estate.  He  announced  the  narrow  escape  to  his  friends 
expecting  their  congratulations.  One  of  them— an  old 
bachelor— wrote  as  follows:  “I  always  told  you  that 
river  was  too  shallow." 


A lady  went  out  shopping,  promising  her  little  eon 
she  would  get  him  a cocoa-nut,  aud  procured  one  with 
the  husk  on  it,  in  which  state  he  had  never  seen  the 
article.  On  arriving  at  home  she  gave  it  to  the  boy, 
who  looked  at  it  cnriously,  smiled,  aud  laid  it  down. 
Presently  he  said : “Mother,  where  is  my  cocoa-nut  ?" 
“I  just  now  gave  it  to  yon,"  she  replied.  Taking  it 
up  again,  he  looked  at  it  curiously  for  a moment,  and 
exclaimed : “ That  thing  a cocoa-nut ! Why,  I thought 
it  was  a waterfall  /" 


Is  a mantua-maker  amenable  to  law  for  hooking 
lady’s  dresses  ? 

For  stopping  a man’s  mouth  when  he  openly  tells 
disagreeable  truths  there  is  no  gag  like  gold.  Com- 
plaint having  been  made  to  a certain  bishop  that  a 
vicar  in  his  diocese  was  always  preaching  against 
pluralities,  in  spite  of  repeated  admonitions  to  the 
contrary,  “ Tush  1’’  exclaimed  the  right  reverend  dig- 
nitary, “I  will  silence  him  forever  in  less  than  a 
week."  And  so  he  did  by  giving  him  an  additional 
benefice. 


The  slumbers  of  an  Irish  gentleman  being  disturb- 
ed by  the  call  of  another  gentleman  who  had  come  to 
administer  a horsewhipping  he  asked  him  whether  he 
meant  to  be  so  unmanly  as  to  flog  him  while  in  bed. 

“Certainly  not,"  was  the  visitor’s  reply. 

“Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  other,  quietly  rolling 
himself  up  very  snugly  in  the  bed-clothes,  “you  may 
wait  as  long  as  you  please,  but  hang  me  if  I’ll  get  up 
while  you’re  in  the  house.” 
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A GIRL’S  LOVE-SONG. 

It  was  an  April  morning 

When  my  true  love  went  out; 

The  wind  had  never  a warning, 

The  sky  had  never  a doubt. 

Leaves  and  blossoms  were  lustres 
On  oak  and  maple  and  beech ; 

Hojtes  were  hanging  in  clusters 
A little  out  of  reach. 

lie  wandered — he  and  no  other — 
Down  by  the  little  white  brook; 

The  stones*  sang  one  to  another, 

“ A king  is  coming ; look  !” 

The  brook  said,  laughing  and  leaping, 
“ Peep,  and  you  shall  see.” 

Through  the  leaves  he  went  peeping, 
And  there  he  saw — Me. 

Saw  me,  took  me,  crowned  me, 
There,  as  I stood  in  my  shame; 

I knew  that  he  had  found  me, 

i Before  I knew  his  name. 

.1  went  where  I was  fated, 

Dumb  with  fear  and  surprise. 

A week  and  a day  I waited, 

Before  1 6aw  his  eyes. 

I said  never  a whisper 
To  all  the  words  he  said  ; 

The  brook  was  a pleasant  lisper, 

It  talked  to  him  instead. 

Brook,  you  told  my  emotion. 

Hearing  him  plight  his  vow ! 

Brook,  you  have  not  a notion 
What  I feel  for  him  now. 


THAT  BOY  OF  N0RC0TTS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A PRIVATE  AUDIENCE. 

I had  but  reached  my  room  when  Eccles  fol- 
lowed me  to  say  my  father  wished  to  see  me  at 
once. 

“Come,  come,  Digby,”  said  Eccles,  good-na- 
turedly, “ don’t  be  frightened.  Even  if  he  should 
be  angry  with  yon,  his  passion  passes  soon  over ; 
and,  if  uncontradicted,  he  is  never  disposed  to 
bear  n grudge  long.  Go  immediately,  however, 
and  don’t  keep  him  waiting.  ” 

I can  not  tell  with  what  a sense  of  abasement 
I entered  my  father’s  dressing-room;  for,  after 
all,  it  was  the  abject  condition  of  my  own  mind 
that  weighed  me  down. 

“ So,  Sir,”  said  he,  as  I closed  the  door,  “ this 
is  something  I was  not  prepared  for.  You  might 
be  forty  things,  but  I certainly  did  not  suspect 
that  a son  of  mine  should  be  a coward.” 

Had  my  father  ransacked  his  whole  vocabu- 
lary for  a term  of  insult  he  could  not  have  found 
one  to  pain  me  like  this. 

“Iam  not  a coward,  Sir,”  said  I,  reddening 
till  I felt  my  face  in  a perfect  glow. 

“What!”  cried  he,  passionately;  “are  you 
going  to  give  me  a proof  of  courage  by  daring  to 
outrage  me  ? Is  it  by  sending  back  my  words  in 
my  teeth  you  assume  to  be  brave  ?” 

“I  ask  pardon,  Sir,”  said  I,  humbly,  “if  I 
have  replied  rudely ; but  you  called  me  by  a name 
that  made  me  forget  myself.  I hope  you  will  for- 
give me.” 

“Sit  down  there,  Sir;  no,  there.”  And  he 
pointed  to  a more  distant  chair.  “There  are 
various  sorts  and  shades  of  cowardice,  and  I 
would  not  have  you  tarnished  with  any  one  of 
them.  The  creature  whose  first  thought,  and, 
indeed,  only  one,  in  an  emergency  is  his  person- 
al safety,  and  who,  till  that  condition  is  secured, 
abstains  from  all  action,  is  below  contempt ; him 
I will  not  even  consider.  But  next  to  him — of 
course  with  a long  interval — comes  the  fellow 
who  is  so  afraid  of  a responsibility  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  unmans  him.  How  did  the  fact 
of  my  wager  come  to  influence  you  at  all,  Sir  ? 
Why  should  you  have  had  any  thought  but  for 
the  game  you  were  playing,  and  how  it  behooved 
you  to  play  it  ? How  came  I and  these  gentlemen 
to  stand  between  you  and  your  real  object,  if  it 
were  not  that  a craven  dread  of  consequences  had 
got  the  ascendency  in  your  mind  ? If  men  were 
to  be  beset  by  these  calculations,  if  every  fellow 
carried  about  him  an  armor  of  sophistry  like  this, 
he’d  have  no  hand  free  to  wield  a weapon,  and 
the  world  would  see  neither  men  who  storm  a 
breach  nor  board  an  enemy.  Till  a man  can  so 
isolate  and  concentrate  his  faculties  on  what  he 
has  to  do  that  all  extraneous  conditions  cease  to 
affect  him,  he  will  never  be  well  served  by  his 
own  powers ; and  he  who  is  but  half  served  is 
only  half  brave.  There  are  times  when  the  un- 
reasoners  are  worth  all  the  men  of  logic — remem- 
ber that.  And  now  go  and  sleep  over  it.” 

He  motioned  me  to  withdraw,  but  I conld  not 
bear  to  go  till  he  had  withdrawn  the  slur  he  had 
cast  on  me  in  the  word  coward.  He  looked  at 
me  steadfastly,  but  not  harshly,  for  a moment 
or  two,  and  then  said : 

“You  are  not  to  think  that  it  is  out  of  regret 
for  a lost  sum  of  money  I have  read  you  this  lec- 
ture. As  to  the  wager  itself,  I am  as  well  pleased 
that  it  ended  as  it  did.  These  gentlemen  are  not 
rich  either  of  them.  I can  afford  the  loss.  What 
1 can  not  afford  is  the  way  I lost  it.” 

“ But  will  you  not  say,  Sir,  that  I am  no  cow- 
ard ?”  said  I,  falteringly. 

“I  will  withdraw  the  word,”  said  he,  slowly, 
“ the  very  first  time  I shall  see  you  deal  with  a 
difficulty  without  a thought  for  what  it  may  cost 
you.  There;  good -night;  leave  me  now.  I 
mean  to  have  a ride  with  you  in  the  morning.” 
And  he  nodded  twice,  and  smiled,  and  dismissed 
me. 

There  was  nothing,  certainly,  very  flattering 
to  me  in  this  reception.  It  cost  me  dearly  while 
it  lasted,  and  .(jan  not  explain  why— I I 


came  away  with  a feeling  of  affection  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  a desire  to  stand  well  in  his  esteem, 
such  as  I had  not  experienced  till  that  moment. 
It  was  his  utter  indifference  up  to  this  that 
had  chilled  and  repelled  me.  Any  show  of  in- 
terest, any  thing  that  might  evidence  that  he 
cared  what  I was,  or  what  I might  become,  was 
so  much  better  than  this  apathy,  that  I welcomed 
the  change  with  delight.  Accustomed  to  the 
tender  solicitude  of  a loving  mother,  no  niggard 
of  her  praise,  and  more  given  to  sympathize  than 
blame,  the  stern  reserve  of  my  father's  manner 
had  been  a terrible  reverse,  and  over  and  over 
had  I asked  myself  why  he  took  me  from  where 
I was  loved  and  cherished,  to  live  this  life  of 
ceremonious  observance  and  cold  deference. 

To  know  that  he  felt  even  such  interest  in  me 
as  this  was  to  restore  me  to  self-esteem  at  once. 
He  would  not  have  his  son  a coward,  he  said ; 
and  as  I felt  in  my  heart  that  I w as  not  a cow- 
ard, as  I knew  I was  ready  then  and  there  to 
confront  any  peril  he  could  propose  to  me,  all 
that  the  speech  left  in  my  memoiy  was  a sense 
of  self-satisfaction. 

In  each  of  the  letters  I had  received  from  my 
mother  she  impressed  on  me  how  important  it 
was  that  I should  win  my  father’s  affection,  and 
now  a hope  flashed  across  me  that  1 might  do 
this.  I sat  down  to  tell  her  all  that  had  passed 
between  us  ; but  somehow  in  recounting  the  in- 
cident of  the  billiard-room  I wandered  away  into 
a description  of  the  house,  its  splendors  anil  lux- 
ury, and  of  the  life  of  costly  pleasure  that  we 
were  living.  “You  will  ask,  dearest  mamma,” 

I wrote,  4 4 how  and  when  I find  time  to  study 
amidst  all  these  dissipations?  and  I grieve  to 
own  that  I do  very  little.  Mr.  Eccles  says  he 
is  satisfied  with  me ; but  I fear  it  is  more  be- 
cause I obtrude  little  on  liis  notice  than  that  I 
am  making  any  progress.  Wo  are  still  in  the 
same  scene  of  the  Adrian  that  I began  with  you ; 
and  as  to  the  Greek,  we  leave  it  over  for  Satur- 
days, and  the  Saturdays  get  skipped.  I have 
become  a good  shot  with  the  rifle ; and  George 
says  I have  the  finest,  lightest  hand  he  knows  on 
a horse,  and  that  he’ll  make  me  yet  a regular 
steeple-chase  horseman.  1 have  a passion  for 
riding,  and  sometimes  get  four  mounts  on  a day. 
Indeed,  papa  takes  no  interest  in  the  stable,  and 
I give  all  the  orders,  and  can  have  a team  har- 
nessed for  me — which  I do — when  I am  tired 
with  the  saddle.  They  have  not  quite  given  up 
calling  me  that  ‘boy  of  Norcott’s;’  only  now, 
when  they  do  so,  it  is  to  say  how  well  he  rides, 
and  what  a taste  he  shows  for  driving  and  shoot- 
iug. 

44  Don’t  be  afraid  that  I am  neglecting  my 
music.  I play  every  day,  and  take  singing  les- 
sons with  an  Italian : they  call  him  the  Count 
Guastalla ; but  I believe  he  is  the  tenor  of  the 
opera  here,  and  only  teaches  me  out  of  compli- 
ment to  papa.  He  dines  here  nearly  every  day, 
and  plays  piquet  with  papa  all  the  evening. 

“There  is  a very  beautiful  lady  comes  here, 
Mdme.  Cleremont.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Legation.  She  is  French,  and  has 
such  pleasing  ways,  and  is  so  gay,  and  so  good- 
natured,  and  so  fond  of  gratifying  me  in  every 
way,  that  I delight  in  being  with  her ; and  we 
ride  out  together  constantly,  and  I am  now 
teaching  her  to  drive  the  ponies,  and  she  en- 
joys it  just  as  I used  myself.  I don’t  think 
papa  likes  her,  for  he  seldom  speaks  to  her, 
and  never  takes  her  in  to  dinner  if  there  is 
another  lady  in  the  room;  and  I suspect  she 
feels  this,  for  she  is  often  very  sad.  1 dislike 
Mr.  Cleremont ; he  is  always  saying  snappish 
things,  and  is  never  happy,  no  matter  how  mer- 
ry we  are.  But  papa  seems  to  like  him  best  of 
all  the  people  here.  Old  Captain  Hotham  and  1 
are  great  friends,  though  he’s  always  saying, 
‘You  ought  to  be  at  sea,  yonngsier.  This 
sort  of  life  will  only  make  a black-leg  of  you.’ 
But  I can’t  make  out  why,  because  I am  very 
happy  and  have  so  much  to  interest  and  amuse 
me,  I must  become  a scamp.  Mdme.  Cleremont 
says,  too,  it  is  not  true ; that  papa  is  bringing  me 
up  exactly  as  he  ought,  that  I w ill  enter  life  as  a 
gentleman,  and  not  be  passing  the  best  years  of 
my  existence  in  learning  the  habits  of  the  well- 
bred  world.  They  fight  bitterly  over  this  every 
day  ; but  she  always  gets  the  victory,  and  then 
kisses  me,  and  says,  4 Mon  cher  petit  Digby,  1 11 
not  have  you  spoiled  to  please  any  vulgar  pre- 
judice of  a tiresome  old  sea-captain.’  This  she 
whispers,  for  she  would  not  offend  him  for  any- 
thing. Dear  mamma,  how  you  would  love  her 
if  you  knew  her ! I believe  I’m  to  go  to  Rugby 
to  school ; but  I hope  not,  for  how  I shall  live 
like  a school-boy  after  all  this  happiness  I don’t 
know;  and  Mdme.  Cleremont  says  she  will 
never  permit  it ; but  she  has  no  influence  over 
papa,  and  how  could  she  prevent  it  ? Captain 
Hotham  is  always  saying,  4 If  Norcott  does  not 
send  that  boy  to  Harrow,  or  Rugby,  or  some  of 
these  places,  he’ll  graduate  in  the  Marshalsea — 
that’s  a prison — before  he’s  twenty.’  I am  so 
glad  when  a day  passes  without  my  being 
brought  up  for  the  subject  of  a discussion, 
which  papa  always  ends  with,  ‘After  all,  I 
was  neither  an  Etonian  nor  Rugbeian,  and  I 
suspect  I can  hold  my  own  with  most  men ; 
and  if  that  boy  doesn’t  belie  his  breeding,  per- 
haps he  may  do  so  too.’ 

44  Nobody  likes  contradicting  papa,  especially 
when  he  says  any  thing  in  a certain  tone  of  voice, 
and  whenever  he  uses  this  the  conversation  turns 
away  to  something  else. 

44 1 forgot  to  say,  in  my  last,  that  your  letters 
always  come  regularly.  They  arrive  with  papa’s, 
and  he  sends  them  up  to  me  at  once  by  his  valet, 
Mons.  Durand,  who  is  always  so  nicely  dressed, 
and  has  a handsomer  watch-chain  than  papa. 

4 4 Mdme.  Cleremont  said  yesterday,  4 I’m  so  I 
sorry  not  to  know  your  dear  mamma,  Digby; 
but,  if  I dared,  I’d  send  her  so  many  caresses,  * 
de  via  part.'  I said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  I 
send  them  now,  and  am  your  own  loving  son, 

“Diobt  Noncarr.”  I 
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This  letter  was  much  longer  than  it  appears 
here.  It  filled  several  sides  of  note-paper,  and 
occupied  me  till  daybreak.  Indeed,  I heard  the 
bell  ringing  for  the  workmen  as  I closed  it,  and 
shortly  after  a gentle  tap  came  to  my  door,  and 
George  Spencer,  our  head  groom,  entered. 

“I  saw  you  at  the  window,  Master  Digby,” 
said  he,  4 4 and  I thought  I’d  step  up  and  tell  you 
not  to  ride  in  spurs  this  morning.  Sir  Roger 
wants  to  see  you  on  May  Blossom,  and  you 
know  she’s  a hot  un,  Sir,  and  don  t want  the 
steel.  Indeed  if  she  feels  the  boot,  she's  as 
much  as  a man  can  do  to  sit.” 

“You’re  a good  fellow,  George,  to  think  of 
this,  ” said  I.  4 4 Do  you  know  where  we’re  go- 
ing?’’ 

“That’s  what  I was  going  to  tell  you,  Sir. 
We  are  going  to  the  Bois  de  Cambre,  and  there’s 
two  of  our  men  gone  on  with  hurdles  to  set  them 
up  in  the  cross  alleys  of  the  wood,  and  we  re  to 
come  on  ’em  unawares,  you  see.” 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  give  me  Father  Tom  or 
Hungerford  ?’’ 

“The  master  wouldn't  have  either.  He  said, 
4 A child  of  five  years  old  could  ride  the  Irish 
horse;’  and  as  for  Hungerford,  he  calls  him  a 
circus  horse.  ’’ 

44  But  who  knows  if  Blossom  will  take  a fence?” 

4 4 I’ll  warrant  she’ll  go  high  enough;  how 
she  ll  come  down,  and  where,  is  another  matter. 
Only  don’t  you  go  a pullin'  at  her;  ride  her  in 
the  snaffle,  and  as  light  as  you  can.  Face  her 
straight  at  w hat  she’s  got  to  go  over,  and  let  her 
choose  her  own  pace.” 

“I  declare  I don’t  see  how  this  is  a fair  trial 
of  my  riding,  George.  Do  you  ?” 

44  Well,  it  is,  and  it  isn’t,”  said  he,  scratching 
liis  head.  “ You  might  have  a very  tidy  hand 
and  a nice  seat,  and  not  be  able  to  ride  the  mare ; 
but  then,  Sir,  you  see,  if  you  have  the  judgment 
to  manage  her  coolly,  and  not  rouse  her  temper 
too  far,  if  you  can  bring  her  to  a fence,  and  make 
her  take  off  at  a proper  distance,  and  fly  it,  nev- 
er changing  her  stride  nor  balk,  why,  then,  he'll 
see  you  can  ride.  ” 

44  And  if  she  rushes,  or  comes  with  her  chest 
to  a bank,  or  if— as  I think  she  will — she  refuses 
her  fence,  rears,  and  falls  back,  what  then  ?’’ 

“Then  I thiuk  the  mornin’s  sport  will  be 
pretty  nigh  over,”  growled  he;  as  though  I had 
suggested  something  personally  offensive  to  him. 

44  What  time  do  we  go,  George?” 

“Sir  Roger  said  seven,  Sir,  but  that  will  be 
eight  or  half  past.  He’s  to  drive  over  to  the 
wood,  and  the  horses  are  to  meet  him  there.  ” 

“All  right.  I’ll  take  a short  sleep,  and  be 
sharp  to  time.” 

As  he  left  the  room  I tore  open  my  letter  to 
add  a few  words.  I thought  I’d  say  something 
that,  if  mischance  befell  me,  might  be  a comfort 
to  my  dear  mother  to  read  over  and  dwell  on ; 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I did  not  know  how  to  do 
it  without  exciting  alarm  or  awakening  her  to 
the  dread  of  some  impending  calamity.  Were  I 
to  say,  I’m  off  for  a ride  with  papa,  it  meant  no- 
thing ; and  if  I said,  I’m  going  to  show  him  how 
1 can  manage  a very  hot  horse,  it  might  keep  her 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  till  I wrote  again. 

So  I merely  added,  44 1 intend  to  write  to  you 
very  soon  again,  and  hope  I may  do  so  within 
the  week.”  These  few  commonplace  words  had 
a great  meaning  to  my  mind,  however  little  they 
might  convey  to  her  I wrote  them  to ; and  as  I 
read  them  over  1 stored  them  with  details  sup- 
plied by  imagination — details  so  full  of  incident 
and  catastrophe  that  they  made  a perfect  story. 
After  this  I lay  down,  and  slept  heavily. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A DARK-ROOM  PICTURE. 

Mv  next  letter  to  my  mother  was  very  short, 
and  ran  thus : 

44  Dearest  Mamma, — Don  the  shocked  at  my 
bad  writing,  for  I had  a fall  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  hurt  my  arm  a little ; nothing  broken,  but 
bruised  and  sore  to  move,  so  that  I lie  on  my 
bed  and  read  novels.  Madame  never  leaves  me, 
but  sits  here  to  put  ice  on  my  shoulder  and  play 
chess  with  me.  She  reads  out  Balzac  for  me, 
and  I don’t  know  when  I had  such  a jolly  life. 
It  was  a rather  big  hurdle,  and  the  mare  took  it 
sideways,  and  caught  her  hind  leg — at  least  they 
say  so — but  we  came  down  together,  and  she 
rolled  over  me.  Papa  cried  out  well  done,  for  I 
did  not  lose  my  saddle,  and  he  has  given  me  a 
gold  watch  and  a seal  with  the  Norcott  crest. 
Eveiy  one  is  so  kind;  and  Captain  Hotham 
comes  up  after  dinner  and  tells  me  all  the  talk 
of  the  table,  and  we  smoke  and  have  our  coffee 
very  nicely. 

44  Papa  comes  eveiy  night  before  supper  and 
is  very  good  to  me.  He  says  that  Blossom  is 
now  my  own,  but  I must  teach  her  to  come  cool- 
er to  her  fences.  I can’t  write  more,  for  my  pain 
comes  back  when  I stir  my  arm.  You  shall  hear 
of  me  constantly,  if  I can  not  write  myself. 

“Oh,  dearest  mamma,  when  papa  is  kind 
there  is  no  one  like  him — so  gentle,  so  thought- 
ful. so  soft  in  manner,  and  so  dignified  all  the 
while.  I wish  you  could  see  him  as  he  stood 
here.  A thousand  loves  from  your  own  boy, 
Digby.” 

Madame  Cleremont  wrote  by  the  same  post.  I 
did  not  see  her  letter;  but  when  mamma's  an- 
swer came  1 knew  it  must  have  been  a serious 
version  of  my  accident,  and  told  how,  besides  a 
dislocated  shoulder,  I had  got  a broken  collar- 
bone and  two  ribs  fractured.  With  all  this, 
however,  there  was  no  danger  to  life;  for  the  doc- 
tor said  every  thing  had  gone  luckily,  and  no  in- 
ternal parts  were  wounded. 

Poor  mamma  had  added  a postscript  that  puz- 
zled Madame  greatly,  and  she  came  and  showed 
it  to  me,  and  asked  what  I thought  she  could  do 
about  it.  It  was  an  entreaty  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  come  and  see  me.  There  was  a 
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touching  humility  in  the  request  that  almost 
choked  me  with  emotion  as  1 read  it.  “I  could 
come  and  go,  unknown  and  unnoticed,”  wrote 
she.  4 4 None  of  Sir  Roger’s  household  have  ever 
seen  me,  and  my  visit  might  pass  for  the  devo- 
tion of  some  old  follower  of  the  family,  and  I 
will  promise  not  to  repeat  it.”  She  urged  her 
plea  in  the  most  beseeching  terms,  and  said  that 
she  would  submit  to  any  conditions  if  her  prayer 
were  only  complied  with. 

44 1 really  do  not  know  what  to  do  here,”  said 
Madame  to  me.  44  Without  your  father’s  con- 
currence this  can  not  be  done ; and  who  is  to  ask 
him  for  permission  ?” 

“ bhall  I ?” 

“No,  no,  no,”  cried  she,  rapidly.  “Such  a 
step  on  your  part  would  be  ruin ; a certain  re- 
fusal, and  ruin  to  yourself.” 

“Could  Mr.  Eccles  do  it?” 

“He  has  no  influence  whatever.” 

“ Has  Captain  Hotham  ?” 

“Less,  if  less  be  possible.” 

“Mr.  Cleremont,  then?” 

44  Ah,  yes,  he  might,  and  with  a better  chance 
of  success ; but — ” She  stopped,  and  though  I 
waited  patiently,  she  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

“But  what?”  asked  I,  at  last. 

“Gaston  hates  doing  a hazardous  thing,”  said 
she ; and  I remarked  that  her  expression  changed, 
and  her  face  assumed  a hard,  stern  look  as  she 
spoke : 44  His  theory  is,  do  nothing  without  three 
to  one  in  your  favor.  He  says  you’ll  always  get 
these  odds,  if  you  only  wait.” 

“ But  you  don’t  believe  that  ?’’  cried  I,  eagerly. 

44  Sometimes — very  seldom ; that  is,  I do  not 
whenever  I can  help  it.”  There  was  a long  pause 
now,  in  which  neither  of  us  spoke.  At  last  she 
said,  “I  can’t  aid  your  mother  in  this  project. 
She  must  give  it  up.  There  is  no  saying  how 
your  father  would  resent  it.” 

44  And  how  will  you  tell  her  that  ?”  faltered  I 
out. 

“I  can’t  tell.  Ill  try  and  6how  her  the  mis- 
chief it  might  bring  upon  you ; and  that  now, 
standing  high,  as  you  do,  in  your  father’s  favor, 
she  would  never  forgive  herself  if  she  were  the 
cause  of  a change  toward  you.  This  considera- 
tion will  have  more  weight  with  1 e .*  than  any  that 
could  touch  herself  personally.  ’ 

“But  it  shall  not, ’’cried  I,  passionately.  44  No- 
thing in  my  fortune  shall  stand  between  my  mo- 
ther and  her  love  for  me.” 

She  bent  down  and  looked  at  me  with  an  in- 
tensity in  her  stare  that  I can  not  describe;  it 
was  as  if,  by  actual  steadfastness,  she  was  able 
to  fix  me,  and  read  me  in  my  inmost  heart. 

“From  which  of  your  parents,  Digby,"  said 
she,  slowly,  “do  yon  derive  this  nature?” 

“I  do  not  know-;  papa  always  6ays  I am  very 
like  him.” 

44  And  do  you  believe  that  papa  is  capable  of 
great  self-sacrifice?  I mean,  would  he  let  his  af- 
fections lead  him  against  his  interests  ?” 

“That  he  would!  He  has  told  me  over  and 
over ; the  head  is  as  often  wrong  as  right — the 
heart  only  errs  about  once  in  five  times."  Hie 
fell  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me  as  I said  this,  with 
a sort  of  rapturous  delight.  44  Your  heart  will  be 
always  right,  dear  boy,  ” said  she ; once  more 
she  bent  down  and  kissed  me,  and  then  hurried 
away. 

This  scene  must  have  worked  more  powerfully 
on  my  nerves  than  I felt,  or  was  aware  of,  while 
it  was  passing  ; at  all  events,  it  brought  back  my 
fever,  and  before  night  I was  in  wild  delirium. 
Of  the  seven  long  weeks  that  followed,  with  all 
their  alternations,  I knew  nothing.  My  first 
consciousness  was  to  know  myself,  as  very  weak 
and  propped  by  pillow-s,  in  a half-darkened  room, 
in  which  an  old  nurse-tender  sat  and  mingled  her 
heavy  snorings  with  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  chimney.  Thus  drowsily  pondering,  with 
a debilitated  brain,  I used  to  fancy  that  I had 
passed  away  into  another  form  of  existence,  in 
which  no  sights  or  sounds  should  come  but  these 
dreary  breathings,  and  that  remorseless  ticking 
that  seemed  to  be  spelling  out  “eternity.” 

Sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  or  three  per- 
sons, would  enter  the  room,  approach  the  bed, 
and  talk  together  in  whispers,  and  I would  lan- 
guidly lift  up  my  eyes  and  look  at  them,  and 
though  I thought  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
known to  me,  the  attempt  at  recognition  would 
have  l>een  an  effort  so  full  of  pain  that  I would, 
rather  than  make  it  fall  back  again  into  apathy. 
The  first  moment  of  perfect  consciousness — when 
I could  easily  follow  all  that  I heard,  and  re- 
member it  afterward — was  one  evening  when  a 
faint  but  delicious  air  came  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  garden 
filled  the  room.  Captain  Hotham  and  the  doc- 
tor were  seated  on  the  balcony  smoking  and 
chatting. 

“You’re  sure  the  tobacco  won’t  be  bad  for 
him  ?”  asked  Hotham. 

“Nothing  will  be  bad  or  good  now,”  was  the 
answer.  “Effusion  has  set  in." 

44  Which  means  that  it’s  all  over — eh?” 

“About  one  in  a thousand,  perhaps,  rub 
through.  My  own  experience  records  no  in- 
stance of  recovery.” 

44  And  you  certainly  did  not  take  such  a gloomy 
view  of  his  case  at  first.  You  told  me  that  there 
were  no  vital  parts  touched  1” 

“Neither  was  there;  the  ribs  had  suffered  no 
displacement,  and  as  for  a broken  clavicle,  I've 
known  a fellow  get  up  and  finish  his  race  after 
it.  This  boy  was  doing  famously.  I don’t  know 
that  I ever  saw  a case  going  on  better,  when 
some  of  them  here — it’s  not  easy  to  say  whom — 
sent  off  for  his  mother  to  come  and  see  him.  Of 
course,  without  Norcott’s  knowledge.  It  was  a 
rash  thing  to  do,  and  not  well  done  either ; for 
when  the  woman  arrived  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion made,  either  with  the  boy  or  herself  for 
their  meeting;  ami  the  result  was,  that  when 
she  crossed  the  threshold  and  saw  him  she  faint- 
ed away.  The  youngster  tried  to  get  to  her  and 
feinted  too : a great  hubbub  and  noise  followed; 
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son’s  provisional  £Ov- 
emments,  was  to  revive  a 
system  of  partial  slavery 
by  a continuance  of  the 
old  slave  code.  That 
attempt  was  baffled  by 
the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  Disappoint- 
ed here,  *the  Southern 
Legislatures  attempted, 
through  the  defeat  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  retain  for  the 
whites  of  the  South  the 
disproportionate  repre- 
sentation which  slavery 
had  given  them,  while 
denying  suffrage  to  the 
colored  race.  Here  again 
they  were  thwarted  by 
the  establishment  over 
them  of  a military  gov- 
ernment. 

Then  it  was  that  the 
Ku  - Klux  organization 
sprang  into  being.  The 
object  of  this  secret  so- 
ciety was  the  accom- 
plishment by  intimida- 
tion and  murder  of  that 
which  open  war  .first  and 
unjust  legislation  after- 
ward had  failed  to  se- 
cure. The  logic  of  the 
new  order  was  that  of 
the  old  “Regulators” 
under  the  slave  system ; 
it  was  the  argument  of 
the  New  Orleans  riot. 
It  has  been  only  too  suc- 
cessful in  its  operations ; 
its  members,  in  cere- 
mental  disguise,  wear- 
ing sepulchral  masks, 
and  courting  the  aid  of 
darkness,  havemurdered 
without  stint,  and  where 
they  have  not  murdered 
they  have  used  intimida- 
tion. They  have  been 
aided  by  the  proscription 
of  Union  men,  and  by 
the  denial  of  labor  to  ne- 
groes who  refused  to 
vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  result  of 
these  violent  means  of 
exercising  political  pow- 
er are  plainly  evident  in 
the  late  election  returns 
of  the  Southern  States. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  Ku- 
Klux  organization  has 
failed. 

Our  illustration  is  en- 
graved from  a photo- 
graph, representing  two 
members  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  order  captured  in 
a recent  riot  at  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama.  Judge 
Thuhlow  and  another 
person  were  killed  in  this 
riot.  It  is  represented 
that  in  that  vicinity  there 
arc  over  400  members 
of  this  secret  society. 

One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  advant- 
ages gained  for  freedom 
by  the  election  of  General 


KU-KLUXISM. 

When  Senator  Sum- 
ner made  his  celebra- 
ted argument  in  Con- 
gress over  ten  years  ago, 
insisting  upon  the  “ bar- 
barism of  slavery,"  his 
oration  was  denounced 
as  declamatory  and  ex- 
travagant. But  scarce- 
ly had  the  voice  of  the 
orator  ceased  to  echo  in 
' thechamber  where  it  was 
uttered  before  the  full 
evidence  of  its  bitter 
truth  was  furnished  by 
the  cowardly  assault  of 
a South  Carolina  Con- 
gressman upon  his  per- 
son. The  rebellion  w hich 
soon  followed  convinced 
the  North  that  even  the 
Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  not  adequately 
appreciated  the  barbar- 
ism which  he  denounced; 
for  suddenly  elements 
were  evolved  from  the 
peculiar  civilization  of 
the  slaveholding  States 
which  threatened  and 
actually  attempted  the 
disruption  and  ruin  of 
the  country.  The  war 
itself,  and  considered 
apart  from  its  original 
cause,  afforded  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages  accumula- 
tive evidence  of  the  bar- 
barism generated  by  a 
system  of  legalized  in- 
justice. The  scalping 
of  our  dead  soldiers  upon 
the  battle  - field  of  Pea 
Ridge  by  the  savage 
allies  of  the  Confeder- 
acy; the  inhuman  butch- 
ery of  national  negro  sol- 
diers at  Fort  Pillow ; the 
denial  of  the  common 
courtesies  of  w'ar  to  our 
captured  negro  soldiers 
by  an  attempt  to  make 
the  axioms  of  slavery  as 
potent  on  the  battle-field 
as  on  the  plantation ; 
and  the  barbarities  in- 
flicted upon  our  brave 
youth  at  Belle  Isle,  An- 
dersonville,  Salisbury, 
and  Millen  — all  these 
enormities  illustrated  the 
depravity  possible  even 
to  a Christian  commu- 
nity which  adopts  and 
persistently  cherishes  a 
monstrous  wrong. 

All  this  we  should 
willingly  leave  to  the 
historian  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate development 
of  the  same  barbarism 
since  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  confession  of 
defeat  does  not  prove  the 
annihilation  of  wrong. 
The  very  first  attempt 
made  by  the  Southern 
Legislatures,  assembled 
under  President  John- 
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Grant  is  the  certain  defeat  of  political  violence 
in  the  South.  But  the  evil  can  only  be  com- 
pletely eradicated  by  tiie  co-opeiaiiun  of  fcoutli- 
ein  citizens,  and  by  efforts  on  their  purt  to  ad- 
vance educational  interests,  and  to  diffuse  Chris- 
tianizing and  humaniziug  influences,  throughout 
the  territory  so  long  blasted  by  the  curse  of 
slavery.  

Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  a perfect  hair-dress- 
ing for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  hair,  and 
rendering  it  dark  and  glossy.  No  other  com- 
pound possesses  the  peculiar  properties  which  so 
exactly  suit  the  various  conditions  of  the  human 
Imir.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  hair-dressing 
in  the  world.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


A most  suitable  holiday  present  to  a smoker  is  un- 
doubtedly a Genuine  Meerschaum,  which  Messrs.  Pol- 
lak  & Son  sell  at  manufacturers'  prices,  at  their  stores, 
495  Broadway,  near  Broome  St.,  and  27  John  St.  (mid- 
dle of  block),  N.Y.  Also  repairing,  boiling,  and  amber 
work  done.  Send  for  circnlar  to  Letter-Box  5S46. 

Remember : No  segar  nor  corner  stores. 


Prano’8  American  Chromos. — Messrs. 
Prang  & Co.,  of  Boston,  have  lately  published 
a new  chromo,  from  a landscape  by  Mr.  A.  Bier- 
stadt.  It  is  a striking  California  scene,  with 
rocks,  pines,  and  cascades,  under  a strong  effect 
of  sunlight. — Albion. 


Almost  every  day  we  hear  many  persons  com- 
plaining of  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  do  any  thing,  etc.  Many  are 
the  days  that  we  have  felt  so  ourselves,  and  in 
fact  have  gone  to  bed  and  imagined  ourselves 
sick,  but  for  the  life  of  us  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  matter.  One  day,  while  thus  complaining,  a 
friend  said  to  us,  “ Why  don’t  you  try  Planta- 
tion Bitters?  They  are  really  a good  thing, 
and  will  make  you  feel  like  a new  man.”  Upon 
his  recommendation  we  purchased  a bottle,  and 
took  them  according  to  directions.  They  seemed 
to  go  right  to  the  spot,  and  gave  us  immediate 
relief.  Ever  since  we  have  taken  every  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  them. — Post. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  from  any  part  of  the 
body  in  five  minutes,  without  injury  to  the  skin,  by 
Upiiam's  Depilatory  Powder.  $1  25  by  mail.  Ad- 
dress S.  C.  Upu  am,  115  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moth-patches,  freckles,  and  tan.-Now 

is  the  time  to  clear  the  complexion  for  the  Win- 
ter, from  those  disagreeable  discolorations,  by  using 
PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.  Pre- 

gared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49 
kind  Street,  New  York.  Order  from  your  Druggist. 


PARTIES  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  of  the  Country  hav- 
ing large  or  moderate  means  to  invest  in  a safe 
and  sure  business  are  invited  to  call  upon  or  corre- 
spond with  8.  E.  II.  VANDYKE, 

No.  615  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  CATARRH 

Buy  frill  Pint  Bottles  of  Wolcott’s  ANNIHILATOR,  in 
white  wrappers,  $1.  Wolcott’s  Pain  Paint  is  also  in 
white  wrappers  only.  SOLD  AT  DRUGGISTS. 


TVTUSIC  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS.  -Boobey’b 
Standard  Piano-Forte  Works,  elegantly  bound, 
suitable  for  presentation.  Beethoven’s  Souatas,  com- 
plete, $8  ; Mozart’s  Sonatas,  complete,  $7 ; The  Ope- 
ratic Album,  containing  100  gems  from  the  principal 
Operas,  $S;  Drawing-Room  Music-Book,  $3 ; Christ- 
mas Edition  of  the  Messiah,  $2 ; Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete,  $3 ; Chopin’s  Mazurkas  and 
Vaises,  complete,  $2  each ; Schumann’s  Album  for  the 
Young,  $1  25;  Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large 
collections  of  Vocal  and  Piano-Forte  Music,  in  Books, 
50  cts.  each.  The  cheapest  and  most  extensive  cata- 
logue of  modem  music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready, 
free  to  any  address,  Boosev  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their 
newest  publications  in  frill  sheet  or  mnsic-size  form. 

BOOSE Y & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ D ENEW !”  “ RENEW  !”  — Harper’s  Weekly, 

L\  $4  00,  and  the  Pictorial  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, $3  00,  sent  a year  for  $6  00  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  399  Broadway,  New  York. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BARD  & BROTHERS. 

GOLD  FENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  Ac.  Send  for  Circular. 
James  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  OROIDE  WATCHES. 

$12  to  $20. 

These  wntches  have  a world- 
wide reputation,  are  in  hunt- 
ing-cases (gentlemen’s  and 
ladies’  sizes),  guaranteed  ex- 
act time-keepers,  and  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $12  each,  and 
are  equal  in  appearance  and 
wear  to  gold  cases.  Also,  a 
large  variety  of  beautifully- 
chased  and  enameled  watch- 
es, $15  and  $20  each.  Also, 
hunting-case  silver  watches, 
American  and  Swiss  move- 
ments. Fifty  styles  of  Oroide 
chains,  from  $2  to  $8.  Gents’ 
pins,  sleeve-buttons,  collar- 
studs,  &c.,  ladies'  sets  in 
great  variety,  from  $3  to  $8. 

Good,  active  agents 
wanted.  Send  two  red  stamps 
for  circular.  All  goods  can  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
Customers  allowed  to  examine  before  paying.  To  any 
one  ordering  six  watches  at  one  time  we  will  send  an 
extra  watch  free.  Address 

JAS.  GERARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

85  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ALBUMS, 

RICHLY  GILT,  holding  20  fnll-size  pictures,  only 
25  cents.  Cheapest  Album  made.  Entirely  new. 
(Patent  pending.)  Mailed  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 
SAMUEL  BOWLES  &.  C.O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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BISHOP  & REIbs, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  5ih  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

Offer  for  sale : 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 
Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine  MOSAICS, 
and  other  Fine  Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware. 
WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.,  33  Cockspur  St.,  London. 
Chronometers,  Chronographs,  Independent  Stop, 
Jump,  and  X Second,  and  other  Time- 
keepers of  these  celebrated 
Watchmakers  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
FRENCH  PLATED  WARE : A large  assortment  of 
artistic  Ornaments,  Urns,  Tea-Sets,  Knives,  Forks, 
Spoons,  and  other  articles  for  the  table,  superior  to 
any  thing  made  in  this  country. 

We  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  immense 
assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 

BISHOP  & REIN. 


SOZODONT. 

An  Eminent  Chemist  says: 

489  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  I860. 

I have  made  a chemical  analysis  of  the  preparation 
for  the  teeth  known  as  “SOZODONT,"  for  Messrs. 
Hall  & Ruck  el,  the  object  of  the  analysis  being  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contains  substances  detrimental 
to  the  teeth  or  gums. 

An  impartial  sample  of  the  “ SOZODONT"  was  pur- 
chased by  me  personally  from  a leading  Drug  House 
of  this  city,  and  carefully  analyzed  for  acids  and  other 
corrosive  or  injurious  ingredients  likely  to  have  a det- 
rimental action  on  the  teeth  or  gums,  but  nothing  of 
an  objectionable  character  was  found  in  its  composi- 
tion- JULIUS  G.  POHLE,  M.D.,  Analytical  Chemist, 
Late  of  Dr.  Jab.  R.  Chilton  & Co. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

For  1869  will  be  better  than  any  previous  Volume.  It 
will  have  a capital  Story  of  a Had  Hoy,  by  T.  B.  Ald- 
riou;  Descriptions  of  Glass-Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship- 
Building,  Watch-Making,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ; harden- 
ing for  (Jcrls;  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Head,  How  to  Write, 
How  to  Travel,  How  to  Act  in  Society,  anil  How  to  Work, 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  ; Articles  on  Coral  Islands,  Coal 
Deposits,  and  Earthquakes,  by  Mrs.  Agassiz;  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  o(  Noted  Manners  and  Discoverers, 
by  James  Parton  ; Articles  on  American  History,  by 
J.  H.  A.  Bone  ; Declamations,  Dialogues,  and  other  at- 
tractive and  useful  varieties  of  reading,  from  the  best 
writers,  all  illustrated  by  the  best  artists.  Terms: 
$2  00  a year.  Liberal  discount  to  Clubs.  Full  Pro- 
spectus and  Premium  List  sent  free  on  application. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  & CO., 

(Successors  to  Tioknor  & Fields),  Publishers,  Boston. 

To  the  Working  Glass. 

I am  now  prepared  to  furnish  constant  employment 
to  all  classes  at  their  homes,  for  their  spare  moments. 
Business  new,  light,  and  profitable.  Fifty  Cents  to 
Five  Dollars  per  evening  is  easily  earned,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  Great  induce- 
ments are  offered.  All  who  see  this  notice  please  send 
me  their  address,  and  test  the  business  for  themselves. 
If  not  well  satisfied,  I will  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trou- 
ble of  writing  me.  Full  particulars  sent  free. 

Sample  sent  by  mall  for  Ten  Cents. 

Address  E C.  ALLEN,  Augusta,  Maine. 

PIANIST’S  MATINEE  contains  National  Airs  of 
30  countries,  Opera  Melodies,  Sonatas,  Songs  With  • 
out  Words,  Four-handed  Pieces,  Polkas,  Redowas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Easy  Pieces  Fingered  for  Begin- 
ners, 100  Fancy  and  Contra  Dances,  50  Waltzes,  26  sets 
of  Quadrilles  (including  Lancers,  Caledonian,  Prince 
Imperial,  The  German,  Grand  Duchess,  Belle  Helene, 
&c.),  with  calls.  Over 300  pieces  of  popular  music,  con- 
taining the  latest  compositions  of  Strauss,  Gungl,  Par- 
low,  C.  Faust,  &c.,  being  a Musical  Library  in  itself. 
Price  : Boards,  Morocco  backs,  $3;  Cloth  sides, Turkey- 
Morocco  backs  and  corners,  $4 ; same,  Full  Gilt,  $5.  A 
first-class  mnsicalpresent.  Sent  by  mail, postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Elias  Howe,  103  Court  St.,  Boston. 


A MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNGEST 
READERS.  Twenty-five  Pictures  in  each  No.  Sub- 
scribers for  this  delightful  little  Magazine  who  send 
their  money  before  January  1, 1869,  will  receive  the 
Dec.  No.  gratis.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Terms  : $1  50  a year  in  advance.  Liberal  discount 
to  Clubs. 

A sample  No.,  with  Prospectus  and  Premium  List, 
mailed  for  10  cents.  Address  JOHN  L.  SHOREY, 

13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  AMERICAN 

KNITTING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  The  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  20,000  stitches  per  minnte.  Liberal  induce- 
ments to  Agents.  Address  AMERICAN  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


CARPETS.-SAVE  YOUR  MONEY-CARPETS, 

THE  BOSTON  AND  MAINE  CARPET  CO.,  Office 
136  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will,  on  receipt  of 
$8,  send  20  yards  Scotch  Carpet,  and  make  it  witnout 
extra  charge  when  size  of  room  is  sent ; or,  instead  of 
making,  will  send  2 handsomely-painted  ClothWiudow 
Shades,  valued  at  $2.  For  $10  will  send  20  yards  heavy 
Cottage  Carpet,  make  as  above,  or  send  2 splendid  Gilt 
BandShades,  valuedat$4;  instead  of  Window  Shades, 
when  desired,  samples  of  Carpets  will  be  sent,  valued 
from  50  cts.  to  $5  per  yard,  from  which  a Carpet  suita- 
ble for  any  room  can  be  selected,  saving  expense  of  vis- 
iting the  city.  Extra  yards  of  Carpet  at  same  rates. 


THE  PATENT  MAGIC  COMB 
Will  color  Grev  Hair  a permanent  Black  or  Brown. 
Sold  every  where.  Sent  by  mail  for  $1  25.  Address 
WM.  PATTEN,  Treasurer  Magic  Comb  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  for  CHRISTMAS. 

Nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  ns  a Present  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  than  a GOOD  SEWING- 
MACniNE.  Such  is  the  "FLORENCE,"  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  family  work.  There  is  none  better.  Ev- 
ery Machine  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or 
money  will  be  refunded  after  a fair  trial. 

BICKFORD  KNITTING-MACHINE. 

One  of  the  best,  for  all  kinds  of  Knitting,  in  the 
world.  Price,  $30. 

DEALERS  IN 

SILK,  COTTON,  MACHINE-NEEDLES, 

Shuttles,  Bobbins,  Oil,  Machine- 
Trimmings,  8tc.,  &c. 

Salesrooms:  505  Broadway,  New  York;  141  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 

FOSTER  & RICHARDSON, 
Successors  to  C.  Patch  & Co. 


HOI  FOR  AUSTIN  & CO.’s 
GREAT  ONE  DOLLAR  SALE! 


“ We  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line.” 


Agents!  Agents! 

WANTED! 


Ladie3  and  Gentlemen  in  every  town  nud  city  in  the 
United  States,  to  act  as  Agents  for 

Austin  & Co.’s  Great  One  Dollar  Sale 

ot  rich  and  valuable  goods,  comprising  nothing  but 
useful  articles  wanted  in  every  family. 

Each  and  every  article  will  be  sold  for  One  Dollar. 

To  any  person  getting  np  either  of  the  Clubs  below, 
we  will  present  a Watch,  Dress-Pattern,  Piece  of  Sheet- 
ing, Sewing  Machine,  Wool  Carnet,  &c.,  &c.,  free  of 
extra  cost.  Our  inducements  to  Agents  have  always 
been  nearly  doable  those  of  any  other  house  in  tho 
trade,  and  our  largely  increasing  bnsiness  warrants  ns 
in  continuing  the  same. 

Take  particular  notice  of  this:— Oar  Agents  are  not 
required  to  pay  one  dollar  for  their  presents,  but  re- 
ceive the  same  for  their  services  in  getting  up  Clubs. 
Please  examine  the  following 

TRKYIS  TO  AGENTS. 

Any  person  sending  us  a CLUB  OF  TEN,  with  $1, 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the  same  any  one  of  the 
five  hundred  articles  on  our  Exchange  Liu.  (See  Cir- 
cular.) 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  THIRTY,  with  $3,  the  person 
will  be  entitled  to  one  of  the  following  articles,  viz. : 
Meerschaum  Pipe,  20  yards  Bleached  or  Brown  Sheet- 
ing, Elegant  Silver-plated  Five-Bottle  Revolving  Cas- 
tor, 1 Fancy  Dress-Pattern,  1 dozen  extra  quality  Cot- 
ton Hose,  Fancy-Colored  Bed-Spread,  1 large  size  Dam- 
ask Table-Cover,  1 Morocco  Album— 100  pictures,  All- 
Wool  Cassimere  for  Pants  and  Vest,  1 pair  Ladies’ 
Serge  Congress  Boots— best  quality,  1 dozen  fine  Linen 
Towels,  1 large  size  Worsted  Shawl,  Ladies’  long  Gold- 
plated  Chain,  Splendid  Ladies’  Morocco  Shopping-Bag 
with  lock  and  key,  Set  of  Jewelry  with  Sleeve-Buttons 
to  match,  1 Violin  and  Bow,  1 dozen  Shirt-Bosoms,  1 
White  Marseilles  Quilt,  1 Elegant  Black- Walnut  Work- 
Box  or  Writing-Desk. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  FIFTY,  with  $5—1  pair  all-wool 
Blankets,  3>f  yards  fine  Cassimere  for  Pants  and  Vest, 

1 Black  or  Colored  Alpaca  Dress-Pattern,  1 solid  Gold 
Scarf-Pin,  1 pair  Gent’s  Calf  Boots,  60  yards  Bleached 
or  Brown  Sheeting,  2 yards  double-width  Cloth  for 
Ladies’  Cloaks,  1 b ur  Muff  or  Collar,  30  yards  Print 
(fast  colors),  1 Square  Thibet  Shawl,  1 plain  Poplin 
Dress- Pattern,  1 elegant  six-bottle  heavily-plated  Cas- 
tor, 1 pair  Gent’s  White  Shirts,  Genuine  Meerschaum 
Pipe  in  case,  1 set  of  Lace  Curtains. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  ONE  HUNDRED,  with  $10—1 
heavy  silver-plated  engraved  Ice-Pitcher,  60  yards 
Bleached  or  Brown  Sheeting,  1 rich  Merino  or  Thibet 
Dress-Pattern,  1 set  of  Ivory-handled  Knives  and 
Forks,  1 pair  superior  White-Wool  Blankets,  1%  yards 
all-wool  Fancy  Cassimere  for  suit,  elegant  Berege 
Dress-Pattern,  1 Lady’s  or  Gent’s  Silver  Hnnting-Case 
Watch,  1 Bacou’s  six-barreled  Revolver,  Silver-plated 
engraved  six-bottle  Revolving  Castor  (with  cut-glass 
bottles),  Fine  Wool  Cloth  for  Lady’s  Cloak,  25  yards 
Hemp  Carpeting,  1 pair  fine  Damask  Tablecloths  (Nap- 
kins to  match),  2 heavy  Honeycomb  Quilts,  1 Bartlett 
band  portable  Sewing  Machine,  1 Wool  Long  Shawl.  | 
nice  Fur  Muff  and  Cape,  1 pair  Gent’s  French  Calf  1 
Boots. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED,  with  $50— 
24  yards  extra  Wool  Carpeting,  1 elegant  Hunting-Case 
Watch  (Waltham,  warranted  one  year),  1 elegant 
Chamber-Set  (Black-Walnut  trimmings),  1 Hair-Cloth 
Spring  Sofa. 

FOR  A CLUB  OF  ONE  THOUSAND,  with  $100— 
30  yards  Brussels  Carpet,  1 Parlor-Set  complete,  1 
Lady's  or  Gent’s  Hunting  Gold  Watch  and  Chain,  1 
complete  set  of  rich  Sable  Furs. 

For  larger  or  smaller  Clubs  we  will  give  a present 
of  proportionate  value. 

Agents  or  customers  may  at  any  time  make  a selec- 
tion of  goods  from  the  Exchange  List,  and  by  sending 
One  Dollar  for  each  article,  have  the  goods  forwarded 
to  them  without  first  ordering  checks;  but  in  such 
cases  no  premiums  will  be  given. 

DIRECTIONS. 

Send  large  sums  of  money  by  Draft  on  New  York  or 
Boston,  or  by  Express.  We  will  pay  Exchange  on  all 
sums  of  $25  or  more.  Smaller  suras  should  be  sent  by 
Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Money  Order.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  lose  money  sent  in  either  of  the  above 
ways.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  lost,  un- 
less sent  as  above  directed.  See  that  your  letters  are 
properly  directed  and  stamped,  as  no  letters  are  for- 
warded unless  prepaid.  Write  your  address  in  full, 
Town,  County,  and  State. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  Village. 

Address 

AUSTIN  & COMPANY, 

No.  106  Summer  Street, 


BOSTON,  M ASS. 


$500. 


I will  cheerfully  give  the  above  amount  to  any  one 
who  can  surpass  my  imitation  of  Gold  Watches.  De- 
scription of  metal  and  goods  sent  free  on  demand. 

Prices,  from $10 to $22.  Thev  arc  sent  C.O.D.,with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D.  lIUGUENIN  VUILLE- 
MIN,  No.  44  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Call  and  examine  for  yourselves. 


WINCHESTER  EEPEATING 
RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 


These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  in  nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  fnll  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


$325 


A MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES— 28  new 
articles.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Weekly,  and  Bazar.  These  three 
periodicals  fully  merit  the  high  encomiums  which  they 
have  received  from  the  press,  and  the  support  which 
has  been  given  them  by  the  reading  public.  Wheth- 
er one  considers  their  beautiful  and  instructive  illus- 
trations, which  leave  nntonched  no  snbject  of  domes- 
tic or  foreign  importance— their  literary  merit,  which 
has  given  them  the  highest  place  in  the  enrreut  lite- 
rature—or  their  judicious  editorial  management— they 
must  be  emphatically  pronounced  the  three  best  fam- 
ily periodicals  in  the  world— TAe  Advance:  Chicago. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


“Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world— New  York 
Observer. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  journalism— the  editorial 
management  of  HAnrEit's .—Nation. 

It  meets  precisely  the  popular  taste,  furnishing  a 
pleasing  and  instructing  variety  of  reading  for  all— 
Zion's  Ha-aid,  Boston. 


"A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAFER. 

The  model  newspaper  of  our  country— complete  in 
all  the  departments  of  un  American  family  paper— 
Harper's  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a right  to  its 
title,  “A  Journal  of  Civilization.’’— .V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  articles  upon  public  questions  which  appear  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  from  week  to  week  form  a remnrk- 
able  series  of  brief  political  essays.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  clear  and  pointed  statements,  by  good 
common-sense,  by  independence  and  breadth  of  view. 
They  are  the  expression  of  mature  conviction,  high 
principle,  and  strong  feeling,  and  take  their  place 
nmoug  the  best  newspaper  writing  of  the  time— North 
American  Revieio. 

This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Onr  fu- 
ture historians  will  enrich  themselves  out  of  Harper’s 
Weekly  long  after  writers  and  printers  and  publishers 
are  turned  to  dust. — New  York  Evaiujelist. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal  of  Fashion, 
Pleasure,  and  Instruction. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A Supplement  containing  numerous  full-sized  Pat- 
terns of  nseful  articles  accompanies  the  paper  every 
fortnight,  and  occasionally  an  elegant  Colored  Fashion 
Plate. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains  16  folio  pages  of  the  size 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  printed  on  superfine  calendered 
paper,  and  is  published  weekly. 

Harper’s  Bazar  contains,  besides  pictures,  patterns, 
etc.,  a variety  of  matter  of  especial  use  and  interest  to 
the  family ; articles  on  health,  dress,  and  housekeep- 
ing in  ail  its  branches ; its  editorial  matter  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  interest  and  in- 
struct ; and  it  has,  besides,  good  stories  and  literary 
matter  of  merit—  New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  has  the  merit  of  being  sensible,  of  conveying  in- 
struction, of  giving  excellent  patterns  in  every’denart- 
ment,  and  of  being  well  stocked  with  good  reading- 
matter. — Watchman  and  Reflector. 

To  dress  according  to  Harper's  Bazar  will  be  the 
aim  and  ambition  of  the  women  of  America— Boston 
Transcript. 


TERMS  FOR  I860: 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Souboriuers  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  fr  om 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  pre-pay  the  United  Slates 
postage. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar 
will  find  on  each  wrapper  the  Number  with  which 
their  subscription  expires.  Each  periodical  is  stopped 
when  the  term  of  subscription  closes.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  Jane  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  thnt  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  commence  with  the 
year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence  with  the  Num- 
ber next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  ordering  the  Magazine,  the  Weekly,  or  the 
Bazar,  the  name  and  nddress  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten. When  the  direction  is  to  be  changed,  both  the 
old  and  the  new  one  must  be  given. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft; 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  con  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  - 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals.1 

Harper's  Magazine. — Wh ol e Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70 — each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line: 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York." 


HOLIDAY  Presents— A splendid  Picture  of  Grant, 
in  a Gilt  and  Silvered  Frame,  also  a Lady’s  elegant 
Belt-Clasp  and  a Gent’s  pat.  Elastic  Strap-Buckle,  sent 
for  I6c. . Address  Ueo.  J.  Shepard,  Waterbnxy,  Conn. 

urigiralTmm 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  19,  1868.] 
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THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TE JL  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR  TEA8  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  nre  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
snine  as  the  Company  sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE  LIST  OP  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  TOc.,  8flc.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  tb. 

Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  00c. ; best,  $1 
per  lb. 

Enombii  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  00c.,  $1,  $110; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  S0c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 . best,  $1 25  per 
lb. 

Young  Hvson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10;  best, 
$1  25  per  lb. 

Unooi.ored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1  10 ; best,  $1  25  per  tb. 

Gunpowder  (green),  $1  25 ; best,  $1  50  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  25  cents,  30  cents,  35  cents ; 

best,  40  cents  per  pound.  , 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  lnrgc  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
iu  that  article  by  using  our 

Frrnoii  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffer, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (ungronnd),  30c.,  36c. ; best,  40c.  per  !b. 
Green  (unroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  35c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  seud  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.’' 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  pnckage 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Clnb.  Onr  protits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  cau  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Tens  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh, as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warraut  nil  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B.  — Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  w'here  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Tens  aud  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
seuding  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  iu  this  city  aud  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  aud 
also  to  put  on  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  ns 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  aud  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  5043,  New  York  City. 


JUST  PUBLISHED:  No.  1 of  Hitchcock’s 
Half-Dime  Series  of  Music  for  tuk  Million. 
NOW  READY: 

“Captain  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines,” 

Music  and  Words.  Price  Five  Cents.  For  sale  by 
all  Newsdealers.  Ageuts  wanted.  Address 
B.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher,  98  Spring  St.,  N.  Y., 
or  104  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER”  ENLARGED 

and  improved— 8 large  pages  and  40  long  columns — 
nil  for  only  75cts.  a year,  and  a splendid  19x24  iu.  En- 
graving, mounted  ou  roller,  free  to  every  subscriber. 
Thousands  subscribing  weekly.  Sow  is  the  Time,  if 
you  would  secure  ail  the  numbers.  Jan.  Number  now 
ready.  Only  5 cents.  Read  the  partial  list  of  contents. 
Only  75  cts.  secures  splendid  $2  Engraving  and  Paper 
a whole'  ye  ir. 

CONTENTS: —Solving  the  Ghost  Question:  The 
Everlasting  Talker:  The  Goddess  of  Slang,  Our  Puz- 
zle Box,  Enigmas,  Riddles,  Couuudrums,  &c. ; Three 
Jealous  Husbands;  Pen  and  Scissors ; Sleep;  Spoiling 
his  Coat;  Giving  the  Water  a Chance;  Beer  not  in- 
toxicating; Lessons  iu  Geography ; Thirsty  Scintilla- 
tions. Poetry— “Old  Times;"  Somebody's  Heart; 
Chicago  ; The  Spreading  Rumor;  That  Golden  Tress 
of  Hair;  Selling  a Brig : Her  own  Calf;  Sold  for  $10. 
Prestidigitation;  Ventriloquism;  Curd-Tricks;  Things 
Worth  Knowing;  A Crowd  ; Advice  to  aYottugMau; 
Our  Chip  Basket  — 100  Funny  Things.  Editorial  — 
-‘Happy  New  Year;’-  Business  and  Literary  Notices; 
"What  Paper  shall  I take?"  Correspondence;  Pub- 
lishers’ Notices.  “ Humougs  Exposed"— Dollar  Sales ; 
Consumption  Cured  ; “How  they  do  it" — this  chapter 
alone  worth  a year’s  subscription.  Remember,  all  the 
above  articles,  and  a huudied  short  ones,  nre  in  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner"  for  January,  NOW  READY, 
5 cents,  mailed  for  C cents.  Buy  it  at  any  Newsdealer’s, 
or  subscribe.  Only  75  cents  f >r  the  Paper  a whole  year, 
and  the  splendid  $2  Engraving  “ Evangeline."  Now 
is  the  Time.  One  copy,  75  cents;  3 for  $2;  5 for  $3  25; 
10  for  $0  25  ; 20  for  $12.  Splendid  premium  free  to 
everv  subscriber.  Send  note.  Address 

“ STAR-SPANGLED  BAN>!  ER,"  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 

and  ORGANS, 

of  six  first-class  makers,  at  great!  v reduced  prices,  for 
cash,  during  the  Holidays,  at  WATERS’S,  No.  481 
Broadway,  New  York.  Fifty  New  and  Second-Hand 
Instruments  for  Rent,  and  rent-money  applied  if  pur- 
chased ; monthly  installments  received  for  the  same. 


PARLOR  FIREWORKS, — A new  winter- 
evening amusement.  Perfectly  harmless.  Price 
25  cents  per  package.  Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  by  W.  HEPBURN  E,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

BACK  Numbers  and  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine, Weekly,  aud  Bazar  can  always  lie  had  of 
A.  WINCH,  605  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Digitized  by 


The  Celebrated  Imitation  Gold 

$15.  HUNTING  WATCHES.  $20. 

THE  COLLINS  OKOIDE  WATCH  FACTORY. 

CASES 


'eMi  COLLINS  METAL 

(Improved  Oroide). 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Our  superior  Oroide  Watches  having  recently  been  imitated,  and  worthless 
Watches  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  represented  as  our  Watches,  we  hereby  caution 
the  public  against  them,  aud  give  notice  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  these  bogus  concerns,  and  only 
those  purchasing  directly  from  us  can  secure  a genuine  Watch  of  our  manufacture.  We  have  recently  greatly 
improved  our  Oroide  iu  appearance  and  durability,  aud,  to  protect  the  public  from  imposition  hereafter,  have 
named  it  the  “ COLLINS  .METAL,"  and  we  give  notice  that  any  one  making  use  of  this  name  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

This  metal  has  all  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  Gold;  can  not  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  best  judges  ; 
retains  its  color  till  worn  oot,  and  is  equal  to  gold  excepting  in  intrinsic  value.  All  our  Gentlemen's  Watches 
ate  Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers;  those  for  Ladies  an  improved  Escapemeut,  better  than  n Lever  for  a small 
Watch  : all  in  Hunting-Cases,  and  ftilly  guaranteed  by  special  certificate.  The  $15  Watches  are  equal  in  neat- 
ness, style  of  finish,  gene--1 ~"A  r 'm  “ — *"  “ <a,”|j  rr'1 — “ ito‘‘ 

fine  finish,  and  are  full 

Jewelry  of  the  Collins  M „ — ■ 

TO  CLUBS Where  Six  Watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  will  send  one  extra  Watch  free  of  charge. 

Goods  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  ou  delivery.  Money  need  not  be 
sent  with  the  order,  as  bills  can  be  paid  wheu  goods  are  taken  from  the  express  office.  Customers  must 
pay  all  express  charges.  We  employ  no  Agents;  orders  must  therefore  be  sent  directly  to  us.  Customers 
in  the  city  will  remember  that  our  only  Office  is 

Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  Opposite  the  Post-Office  (Up  Stairs). 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO. 


Read  this  Advertisement  every  Week. 


Brunswick,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1808. 

Mr.  Woods  -.—Dear  Sir,— I must  say  that  I am  much 
pleased  with  your  Novelty  Quarto  Pres9.  It  is  just  the 
saving  thing  for  me,  besides  a Demi  Lever  Press,  on 
which  has  been  done  ail  my  printing  for  a period  of 
fortv-nine  vears.  Taking  into  consideration  the  read- 
iness aud  ease  with  which  a job  can  be  done  upon  the 
Novelty  Press— together  with  the  small  outlay  for  the 
machine,  and  the  trifling  expense  of  keeping  it,  with 
its  simple  apparatus,  in  order— with  the  fact,  also,  that 
a boy  or  girl  of  75  lbs.  weight,  after  half  a day’s  prac- 
tice upon  it,  can  give  from  300  to  500  impressions  per 
hour,  makes  this  press  a very  desirable  article  in  any 
printing  office,  large  or  small,  and  an  economical  arti- 
cle, I think,  even  by  the  side  of  the  Rotary  Printing 


Price  of  Presses  complete,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50,  $53. 
Send  for  a Descriptive  Circular,  with  Specimen  of 
Printing  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Proprietor, 

351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

Novelty  Iron  Works, 

Nos.  77  and  83  Liberty  Street, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  of  all  kinds 
for  Buildings. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Oircnlars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &e.,  «fce.,  10  cents. 


A WATCH  FOR  $1.— The  Magnetic  Pocket 
Time-Keeper  sent  postpaid  for  $1,  or  three  for 
$2.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


_ . _ _ _ TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS, 
in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  aud  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  aud  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guai 


% C^^TADORo^ 


Depot,  0 Astor  House ; Factory,  08  Maiden  Lane. 


Holloway's  Ointment  is  indeed 

flicted  ; old  ulcers  and  sore  legs  that  have 
effort  to  heal  are  cured  to  a certainty  by  the  powerful 
demising  and  healing  properties  of  the  salve. 


\ #5  OO  GREENBACK 

Of  full  value  sent  free  to  any  Book  Agent. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

Matthew  Hale  Smith's  New  Book, 

“ Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York 

A Work  complete  with  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of 

Life  in  the  Great  Metropolis, 

Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of 
both  the  Buiout  aud  the  Suady  Side  of  New  York 
Life.  No  hook  since  the  days  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin” 
ever  sold  so  rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  80  in  1 day,  another 
sold  and  delivered  227  in  16  days,  another  304  in  7 days. 
1 1"  You  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  aud 
I k lost ; how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined ; how  “ Coun- 
| Q trymeu”  are  swindled  ; how  Alinisters  and  Mer- 
chants are  blackmailed ; how  Dance  Halls  and 
Concert  Saloons  are  managed ; how  Gambling  Houses 
and  Lotteries  are  conducted ; how  Stock  Companies 
originate  and  explode,  etc.,  read  this  book.  It  tells 
you  about  the  mysteries  of  New  York,  and  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  its  noted  millionaires,  mer- 
chants, etc.  A large  Octavo  Volume,  720  Pages,  Finely 
Illustrated.  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  82- 

page  circnlar  and  - “ ’ — ’ * * U 

cation.  For  full 
sole  publishers, 


DUNHAM  &,  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PIANO-FORTES. 

WAREROOMS, 

No.  831  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


AGENTS  wauted  to  sell  the  American  Pocket  Time- 
keeper— reliable  as  Waltham  Watches.  Sell  rapid- 
ly. Sample  free  to  any  address  for  50  cents.  Address 
J.  FEYL,  Box  C33,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

CENTS. —Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to 
“Maple  Leaves,”  the  best,  the  most  popular, 
and  the  cheapest  monthly  published.  Each  number 
contains  mutter  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
body.  26  cents  will  pay  for  it  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1869.  Sample  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Address  O.  A.  Rooruach,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CARBOLIC  and  CRESYLIC 

Disinfecting;  Soaps. 

PATENTED. 

For  Toilet,  Household,  Sanitary,  and  Agricultural 
purposes.  Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  & CO., 

190  Elizabeth  Street.,  N.  Y. 


TJOOP  LA!  Funniest  Toy  out!-See  Lit- 
xx  tie  Joe’s  Tricks  on  the  Trapeze.  Will  set  the 
whole  town  in  a roar.  By  mail,  76  cents ; 3 for  $2  00. 
FLETCHER  & CO.,  77  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOOT  LATHES  and  TOOL  CHESTS. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  to  any  address. 
GOODNOW  & WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston, Ms. 


BOYS'  FUN.— 7000  Sold.— Hunting  and  Tbappino. 

-THE  HUNTER’S  GUIDE  AND  TRAPPER’S 
COMPANION.  A book  for  Farmers,  Trappers,  and 
Boys.  Tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  all  kinds  of  game, 
from  the  mink  to  the  hear  and  deer ; how  to  ern  e Skins, 
make  Boats,  Traps,  &c.  Fifth  Edition  just  out.  The 

only  cheap  and  reliable  work juj  ’ jU ’ 

25  cents;  Six  for $1.  Sent, p< 

& CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale, 

EY-TAG  and  STENCIL  TOOLS  and  STOCK,  at 
the  Baltimore  Stf.noii.  Works,  Baltimore.  Send 
for  Circulars.  STEEL-LETTER  CUTTERS  wanted. 


nt,  postpaid,  for 
C.  SEYMOUR, 


Holland,  New  York. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS— $10,  $15,  $20,  $25. 


WATCH  CO.,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 

Manufacture,  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  style,  fin- 
ish, durability,  and  color  (18  carat  gold)  a facsimile 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  description  of  Gold  Watches. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  fine  Swiss  Movements,  $10 
and  $1  5 ; Ladies'  Chronometers,  $20  : Ladies'  Patent 
Levers,  Enameled,  $ 20:  Gentlemen's  Fac  - Simile  Wal- 
tham Patent  Levers,  $20;  Chronometer  Balance,  $25. 
Elaborately  engraved. 

~ ''  * Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the 


most  exacting  of  onr  customers— have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and 
ntility  of  our  celebrated  watches,  auu  pronounce  them 
invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from 
the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  to  be  perfect  time-keepers, 
and  to  retain  their  color  equal  to  gold. 

Magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $10. 

Express  Co.’s  will  exhibit  the  Watch,  &c.,  when  re- 
quested, on  receipt  of  express  charges  both  wavs.  Ess- 
pressed  every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

Don't  send  orders  to  parties  who  make  you  pay  for 
Watches  before  you  see  them. 

CLUBS  FOR  SIX  WATCHES  WILL  RECEIVE 
AN  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 

The  universal  demand  for  our  specialties  have  in- 
duced unprincipled  persons  to  counterfeit  onr  inimi- 
table Watch  with  worthless  metal  watches  that  tar- 
nish in  a week,  claiming  for  them  the  reputation  of 
our  Oroide  Gold  Watches. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watou  Co., 
Only  Office  in  the  United  States, 

No.  78  ^NASSAU  STREET,  New  York, 


W -An.  Agent’s  IBook. 

LOSSmG’s  IS  12. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

LOSSING’S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WAR  OF  1812. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers. 
FIFTY  CENTS  A NUMBER. 

Nearly  1000  niustratlons. 

The  Numbers  will  be  published  fortnightly. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD  BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF 
1S12 ; or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the 
History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Last  War  for  American  Independence. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossino.  With  883  Engravings 
on  Wood,  by  Lossing  and  Barritt,  chiefly  from 
Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pages,  Svo. 

The  Cheapest  end  Handsomest  Subscription- 
Book  ever  Published. 

No.  1 NOW  READY. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 


NORTON  & CO., 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Hdlel  — No.  6 Rue  Scribe. 
Travelling  Americans  will  find  every  possible  con- 
venience in  this  new  establishment.  Letters  of  Credit 
cashed,  and  every  attention  guaranteed. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— A Fortune  of  $100,000 
quickly  acquired  by  doing  as  directed  by 

A.  T.  PECK,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Correspondence  desired. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS.— The  Greatest  Wonders 
of  the  Age.  Twenty-five  Cents  a Package. 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  New  York. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORMS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 


D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 


$10 


A DAY  FOR  ALL.  Stencil  Tool  samples 
tree.  Address  A.  J.  FULLAM,  Springfield, Vt. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
Sent  by  Mail , Postage  Free , on  receipt  of  Price. 


BEECHER’S  SERMONS.  Complete  in  Two  Vol- 
umes. Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Selected  from  Published  and 
Unpublished  Discourses,  and  Revised  by  their  Au- 
thor. Iu  Two  Volumes,  Svo.  With  Steel  Portrait 
by  Halpin.  Cloth,  $5  00. 

KINGLAKE’S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea:  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Prog- 
ress down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglakk.  Vol.  11.  just  ready. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  Voi. 

BULWER’S  NEW  PLAY.  The  Rightful  Heir.  A 
Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  Edward  Bui.weu,  Lord 
Lytton,  Author  of  “Richelieu,”  “The  Lady  of 
Lyons,”  “Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem,”  “Pelham,” 
“The  Caxtous,”  “What  will  he  do  with  it?”  «fcc. 
lOmo,  Paper,  15  cents. 


SOL.  SMITH’S  THEATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical  Management  iu  the  West  aud  South  for 
Thirty  Yeurs,  interspersed  with  Anecdotical  Sketch- 
es, Autobiographically  given  by  Sot..  Smith,  Retired 
Actor.  Witli  Fifteen  Illustrations  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00 ; Paper,  $1  50. 
SCHOOL  LYRICS,  a Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for 
Devotioual  Exercises  iu  Schools.  By  S.  M.  Capron, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  High  School. 
32mo,  Cloth,  Flexible,  40  cents. 


DALTON’S  PHYSIOLOGY.  A Treatise  on  Physiology 
and  Hygieue.  For  Schools,  Families,  aud  Colleges. 
By  .T.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  aud  Surgeons,  N.Y.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth  or  Half  Leather,  $1  50. 


BULWER’S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works  of  Edward  Bulwer,  Loud  Lytton.  Iu  Two 
Volumes.  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


RANDALL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION.  First 
Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. By  S.  8.  Randall,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  In  New  York.  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 


rnilE  NEW  NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM.  A Love  Story.  Bv  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax.”  Illustrations.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  GORDIAN  KNOT.  By  Shirley  Brooks.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  Bv  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  ; Paper,  $1  50. 

DEAD-SEA  FRUIT.  By~M.  E.  Braddon.  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  50  rents. 

THE  BRAMLEIC7HS  OF  BISHOP’S  FOLLY.  By 
Charles  Lever.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MILDRED.  By  Georgian  a M.  Ceaik.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


D- DE  JQNGH'S 

LichtBrqwnCqdUverQil 


prince  a cos. 

1 O ROANS 
AND  MELODEONS. 

4 3, 0 0 Q,  now  in  use. 
BUFFAIO.N  Y.  CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHROME 

IRON 


0A6UERREGTYPS  GGP+EO 

TO  LIFE  SIZED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

;?TEN  DOLLARS':"  ■ 

ROCKWOOD  8,39  BROADWAY NYi 

(.SIND  t;0B  CIRCULAR) 
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Gas  Fixtures 


FURRIER  AND  HATTER, 

Daniel  D.YoumanSj 

717  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL. 

FURS  IN  ALL  VARIETIES. 

IMPORTER  OF  ENGLISH  HATS. 


NEW  and  BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS  in 
CHANDELIERS 

AND  GAS  FIXTURES, 
I r. — of  superior  workmanship  and 
finish,  at  extremely  low  prices, 
yw  at  retail  by  the  Manufacturers, 
jy  ¥"  Nos.  3,  6,  and  7 East  Fourth  St., 
r l first  buildings  east  of  Broadway. 
M.  L.  CURTIS  & CO. 


PEN  THIS  DAY, 


FIRST  GUN  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

ESTABLISHED  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  in  1862. 


THE  NEW  COLORS  IN 

DOG-SKIN  GLOVES, 

SCARFS,  and  TIES, 


WITH  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF 

SHIRTS,  COLLARS, 


No.  4 MAIDEN  LAND, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADES  OF 


SILVER 

PLATED 

WARES 


UNDERCLOTHING 


AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


No.  637  Broadway. 


We  make  our  own  goods,  deposit  the  silver  accurate- 
ly by  weight,  and  warrant  each  article  by  our  trade- 
mark on  the  base,  and  by  written  gnarantee,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  are  equal  to  the  finest  grades  of  English 
and  French  wares,  are  artistic  in  design,  and  elegant- 
ly ornamented. 

CUTLERY. 

PEARL,  IVORY,  and  RUBBER  CUTLERY  in  great 
variety,  plated  and  unplated,  in  quantities  as  reqmred. 

No.  4 MAIDEN  LANE,  New  Yoke. 


v ■ VAO-A  Tiik  AUTOMATIC 

7-  rflgT  CLOTHES  WASHER  and 

BOILER.  John  Rei6t, 
Pat.  Nov.  29,  1964.  Dis- 

HOTfiffcTtC  vU0a"H  pcnses  with  labor,  wear, 
H and  tear.  Decided  by  the 
Patent  Office  to  be  the 
--n  Unoriginal  and^first 

Boiler  ever  made. 

[See  Decision  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
Nov.  3, 180S.] 

From  Journal  Sew  York  State  Fair,  1868. 

“The  operation  of  this  machine  was  fnlly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  Committee  award  it  the  First  Premium, 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  its  work  effectually  without 
rubbing  the  clothes.” 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $H  : or  parts  for 
the  improvement,  with  Royalty  Stainp,$4.  SeutC.O.D. 

Liberal  Terms  offered  to  Dealers  and  reliable  Agents. 

Send  Stamp  foe  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  and  BOILER 
CO.  Depot,  19  Coubtlandt  Street,  New  Yoke. 


JUNKETING  REVERDY  JOHNSON. 

“And  here’s  a hand  my  trusty  Laird, 

And  gie’s  a hand  o’  thine, 

And  we’ll  tak  a right  gude  willie-waught 
For  auld  lang  syne.” 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR'e. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’e. 

Boys’  and  Youths’  Suits  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR'S. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Cardigan  Jackets  and  Furnishing  Goods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
irg  direct  from  us,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  124  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


Sterling  Silver  Ware, 

A.ND 

Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks : 

_ (^J  Trade-Mark 

Attic lilectro- Plate. 
MANUFACTURED  BT  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Orders  received  from  the  Trade  only,  but  these  goods 
may  be  obtained  from  responsible  dealers  every  where. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


CALENBERG  & TAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  PIANOS 


Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  & 336  West  36th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Trade-Mark 
for  / 
Silver.  If 


Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents, 

FINE  * SILVER  - PLATED  WARE. 

Tea-Sets,  Coffee-Urns,  Ice-Pitchers,  Castors,  Staple 
and  Fancy  Articles  in  great  variety, 

At  less  than  Broadway  prices. 

LUCIUS  HART  MANUFACTURE  CO., 

4 & 6 Burling  Si.ip,  Foot  of  John  St. 

The  Oldest  Phited-Ware  House  in  New  York. 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 


4>(JAAA  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  to  AGENTS, 
•jZUUU  to  introduce  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine. 
Stitch  alike  on  both  sides.  Samples  on  2 weeks'  trial.  Ex- 
tra inducements  to  experienced  agents.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


1000  of  the  best  Songs,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Waltzes, 
Quadrilles,  Dances,  Cotillions,  with  calls  and  figures 
for  dancing  written  out  in  full,  arranged  for  the 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  FIFE,  CLARIONET,  &c. 

Price,  $1  25.  Mailed. 

FREDERICK  11LI  M1C,  1125  Broadway, 
2d  door  above  25th  St.  Branch,  208  Bowery. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 


TRADE-MARK : 1 Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 
Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 


TJnappi*oachaP>le  for  their 
IMMENSE  POWER  OF  TONE,  GREAT  SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness  throughout  the  entire  Scale,  Easy  Action, 
Workmanship,  and  Durability,  and  pronounced 
Unequaled  by  all  the 

Famed  Artists  or  tuis  Country  and  Europe. 
Every  Instrument  Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

650  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be, 
beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 


Directions  for  making  the  best  white 

HARD  SOAP  are  sent  free  with  every  Can  of 
GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.'s  PURE 

White  Rock  Potash. 

One  Pound  makes  Fifteen  Pounds  of  Soap,  and  is 
easy  and  simply  made  at  a cost  of  Two  Cents  a Pound. 

Ir  your  Storekeeper  is  accommodating,  he  will  get  it 
for  yon.  Office,  136  & 138  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  up  stairs,  offer  for  the  Holidays 
the  LARGEST  and  FINEST  STOCK  of 

MUSICAL  BOXES 

ever  collected  in  this  city.  They  have  been  carefully 
selected,  and  can  not  fail  to  please  the  most  exacting. 
PRICES  ARE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 
Popular,  Operatic,  and  Sacred  Tunes  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  TOY  MUSICAL  BOX  is  a very  desirable  play- 
thing for  children. 


CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  or  produces  a more  marked 
and  favorable  influence  on  the  local  malady. 


J.  BAUER  & CO., 

General  Agents  and  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and 
Musical  Merchandize. 


MARVIN  A CO.’s 


DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  uneqnaled  and  pe- 
culiar nutritive  and  restorative  properties : hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  or  adults  and  children. 
It  revives  the  natural  appetite ; improves,  reanimates, 
aud  regulates  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion ; and  entirely  restores  health  and  strength  to  the 
most  feeble  and  deteriorated  constitutions. 


Kaldenberg  & Son,  Manufact'rs  of 
Meerschaum  Pipes  aud  Holders,  with 
f Monograms,  Portraits,  Ac.  Whole- 
M pale  aud  Retail.  Repairing  in  all  its 
branches.  Send  for  Drawings  and 
Price-List.  Box6T24.  Stores:  23 Wall 
8t.,  6 John  St.,  71  Nassau  St.,  corner  John  St. 


fANTED  AGENTS  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  everywhere,  male  and  female,  to 
introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED  COM- 
MON SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
CHINE. This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 
tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider 
in  a most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $18. 
Fully  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a strong- 
er, more  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than 
ours.  It  makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.” 
Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can 
not  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
from  $75  to  $200  per  mouth  and  expenses,  or  a commis- 
sion from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Ad- 
dress SECOMB  & CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  Pa.,  or  BOS- 
TON, Mass. 

CAUTION.— Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  other  par- 
ties palming  off  worthless  cast-iron  machines,  under 
the  6amc  name  or  otherwise.  Ours  is  the  only  genu- 
ine and  really  practical  cheap  machine  manufactured. 


Dr.  De  JONGH’S  GENUINE 
OIL  is  shipped  to  the  UNITED 
STATES  in  Imperial  Half-Pint 
# Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 

//M  | | Patent  Trade-Mark  Capsule, 

in  ^ color  blue  opaque,  white  top, 

I stamped  with  a blue  fish  on  a red 

Us  I I *Lr  shield,  and  the  label,  under  the 

\>v  a J wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  bears 

THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz. : 
NyO"  4 those  of  Dr.  De  Jongu  ; of 

— Ansar,  Harford  & Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Gbeey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GREEY  & CO..  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle. 

C A Descriptive  Pamphlet  jjoet  free  on  application. 


TRADE  MARK. 


Merwin,  Taylor,  & Simpkins, 

Manufacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  GUNS, 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  Ac.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pape’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guns.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS  : EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.’s  front-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers  ; Colt’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  other  celebrated  Arms  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  bv  mail. 

•2S5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


SAFES 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

265  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


CEND  m.  00  for  12  NEW  PICTURES 

for  the  ZOETROPE,  and  a stamp  for  complete  cat- 
alogue, to  Milton  Bbaplky  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WOODWARD’S 
» * Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  5ft,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E.Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


COLD-INE 


FOR  COLDS. 


Sold  by  Druggists. — Rcsiiton’s,  10  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


GORDIAN  KNOT. 


TOYS! 


A NOVEL. 

By  SHIRLEY  BROOKS, 

Author  of  “ Sooner  or  Later,"  “The  Silver  Cord,”  &c. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


ALTHOP,  BRRGMANN,  & CO., 

Importers  of  Toys  and  Fancy  Goods , formerly  of  Maiden  Lane, 

(NEW  STORE : 30,  32,  34,  36  Park  Place,  corner  of  Church  Street), 

Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  they  will  commence  their 

RETAIL  CHRISTMAS  SALES  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  December. 


The  story  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  writer, 
and  exhibits  a power  of  sketching  character,  and  a 
happy  style  of  humorous  illustrations  of  every-day 
manners,  which  absorb  the  attention  of  the  reader.— 
Morning  Chronicle. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages.- 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  72  pages. 
MAGI®-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS.  100 
FHIL9S0PIWCAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

From  belfry,  towers,  and  tapering  spires 
The  drifted  dark  bright  cherubs  clear, 

And  bend  to  hear  the  chanting  choirs 
Greet  the  great  day  of  all  the  year. 

And  all  the  mellow  Christmas  bells 
Clash  their  wild  tunes  upon  the  air, 

And,  gathering  in  melodious  swells, 

Wake  the  white  echoes  every  where. 

Around  the  fane  the  incense  wreathes, 

The  organ  rolls,  the  anthem  rings ; 

Through  the  dim  aisles  all  Heaven  breathes 
To  lift  the  soul  from  mortal  things. 

To  lift  the  soul,  the  sense  upbnoy, 

And  meet  the  level  of  the  morn, 

When,  breaking  all  the  gloom  to  joy, 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born. 


STEAMBOAT  DISASTER  ON  THE 
OHIO  RIVER. 

Even  in  a year  which  has  furnished  so  full 
a record  of  disasters  by  land  and  water  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a story  more  painful  than  that  of 
the  recent  collision  of  the  two  steamboats  United 
States  and  America , on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  accident  took  place  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 4,  a little  after  eleven  o’clock.  The 
United  States,  a splendid  three-decker,  was  de- 
scending the  river  to  Louisville.  Just  opposite 
Rayl’s  Landing,  one  mile  above  Warsaw,  Ken- 


tucky, she  collided  with  the  America,  which  was 
ascending  the  river.  The  United  States  was 
sunk,  but  not  before  she  was  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  were  instantly  communicated  to  the  other 
steamer.  Both  vessels  were  destroyed  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the 
collision,  which  forced  a number  of  barrels  of 
petroleum  that  were  on  the  guards  of  the  United 
States  into  the  furnace ; at  least  this  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Harrigan,  second 
clerk  on  that  vessel.  The  cargo  On  both  steamers 
was  of  a very  inflammable  material — consisting 
of  brooms,  whisky,  cotton,  bacon,  etc.  To  this 
circumstance  the  speedy  destruction  of  both  ves- 
I scls  is  to  be  attributed.  The  catastrophe  was 
sudden,  and  there  was  an  immense  loss  of  life, 
mainly,  however,  on  the  United  States,  which 
lost  35  out  of  65  passengers. 

Captain  K.  M.  Wade,  who  makes  this  state- 
ment, says  that  it  was  a dark  but  not  a foggy 
night.  ‘ ‘ The  A merica,  ” he  reports,  ‘ ‘ went  into 
the  States  on  the  larboard,  abreast  of  the  baggage- 
room,  and  only  cut  through  the  guards  and  a 
few  of  the  top  timbers  of  the  hull.  The  flames 
appeared  to  come  instantaneously  with  the  crash 
on  both  boats — shooting  up  above  the  top  of  the 
hurricane-roof  of  the  States,  where  I was  stand- 
ing. The  wind  was  blowing  hard  up  stream. 
The  States  backed  into  the  Indiana  shore,  where 
her  head  swung  quartering  out  into  the  stream, 
going  down  in  a few  seconds.  The  America 
blew  two  whistles,  which  was  answered  by  the 
States  by  one  whistle,  or  it  was  all  I could  hear, 
owing  to  the  high  wind.  The  States  blew  again, 
but  we  could  not  hear  the  America's  reply.”  Aft- 
er the  collision  the  boats  appear  to  have  been 


separated  for  a brief  interval,  but,  according  to 
the  second  clerk’s  statement,  came  together  again, 
and  a number  of  passengers  were  saved  by  jump- 
ing on  board  the  America.  This  clerk  says  there 
were  75  passengers  on  board  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  this  number  25  were  ladies.  “ There 
were,”  he  says,  “two  bridal  parties  on  the  boat, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  thought  they  would 
have  a little  fun  in  serenading  them,  which  they 
did,  and  some  twenty  minutes  after  the  serenade 
the  collision  occurred ; and  I think  if  it  was  not 
for  the  serenade  the  bridal  parties  would  have 
been  lost ; but  as  they  wrere  in  their  state-rooms 
awake,  they  were  apprised  of  the  danger  in  which 
they  were,  and  got  oft'  the  United  States  on  to 
the  America ; and  as  their  state-rooms  were  on 
the  same  side  as  the  America  they  were  saved. 
The  scene  in  the  cabin  at  the  time  was  inde- 
scribable. Several  ladies  stood  throwing  their 
children  overboard  and  crying  for  assistance. 
Upon  the  guards  a number  of  ladies  stood,  wring- 
ing their  hands  and  crying  for  help,  but  they 
would  not  leave  the  place  they  were  in,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Previous  to  the  disaster  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  cabin  dancing,  and 
the  passengers  had  just  entered  their  state-rooms.” 

The  panic  occasioned  on  board  both  vessels 
was  beyond  description.  There  was  no  time  to 
dress,  and  some  of  the  ladies  in  their  attempts 
to  escape  the  raging  flames  lost  even  their  night- 
clothes. Ole  Bull,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
wras  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  America.  He 
escaped  by  wading  to  the  shore  with  his  violin. 
Many  other  passengers  on  this  vessel  owe  their 
escape  to  the  efforts  of  the  clerk,  C.  W.  Taylor, 
who  burst  open  the  doors  of  their  state-rooms 


and  dragged  them  out  of  their  beds.  In  some 
cases  ladies  who  were  attempting  to  escape  by 
means  of  floating  shutters  were  ruthlessly  hurled 
from  their  refuge  by  men. 

The  people  of  Warsaw  deserve  most  grateful 
mention  for  their  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings and  to  supply  the  temporary  wants  of  the 
distressed  victims  of  this  disaster. 


THE  LETTER-CARRIERS’  NEW 
COSTUME. 

The  New  York  City  Post-office  employs  308 
mail-carriers.  On  the  25th  instant  these  officers 
are  to  be  clad  in  uniform — a cadet-gray  coat  and 
pants,  with  black  trimming,  and  a marine  cap 
with  a badge  bearing  the  mail-carrier’s  number. 

The  average  number  of  letters  distributed  by 
a single  mail-carrier  is  from  233  to  250  per  day, 
including  papers  and  parcels.  In  the  month  of 
September  last  there  were  distributed  in  this  w ay 
over  the  city  1,312,766  letters;  537,090  drop- 
letters  ; 212,352  papers  ; and  from  the  mail- 
boxes the  carriers  collected  2,877,646  letters. 
There  are  eight  distributions  per  day  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  city,  and  nine  in  the  upper  part. 
In  the  course  of  a year  a single  letter-carrier  is 
intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  upward  of  90,000 
letters  and  papers.  It  is  an  occupation  which  de- 
mands from  these  officers  the  promptest  attention 
and  the  most  scrupulous  care,  besides  industrious 
tramping  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  advant- 
ages arising  from  their  new  livery  are  numerous, 
and  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  particu- 
larize. 


Digitized  jointer  sports— fishing  for  pickerel  through  the  ice.— [drawn  nr  Edwin  Forbes.]  Original  from 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

THE  President’s  Message  was  so  emphatical- 
ly laid  upon  the  table  that  it  is  now  prob- 
ably forgotten  except  as  an  insult,  not  so  much 
to  Congress  as  to  common  honesty  and  com- 
mon-sense. In  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution,  the  President  recommended 
certain  measures  which  he  considered  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  first  of  them  was  a 
proposition  that  the  people  of  the  country  should 
proceed  to  say  that  they  did  not  mean  what 
they  had  just  declared  at  the  election  and  after 
the  fullest  discussion ; and  the  second  was, 
that  the  Government  should  cheat  its  creditors. 
The  comedy  of  the  first  suggestion  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  is  sobered  by  the  unmitigated  knav- 
ery of  the  second. 

Looking  at  this  Message,  with  its  sullen  spirit 
and  its  base  proposals,  the  country  can  imagine 
what  the  national  situation  would  have  now 
been  had  Horatio  Seymour  been  elected.  The 
absurdities  and  criminalities  of  the  Message 
would  have  been  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  reconstruction  acts  would 
have  been  doomed,  and  the  late  rebel  States 
would  consequently  have  been  plunged  into  an- 
archy. The  honor  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  irrevocably  tarnished,  and  the  nation 
that  emerged  victorious  from  a struggle  of  arms 
would  have  succumbed  to  hopeless  demoraliza- 
tion. The  system  of  popular  government  would 
have  been  brought  into  a disgrace  from  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  see  when  it  could  have  re- 
covered ; and,  bankrupt  in  good  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty,  the  country  would  have  been  the 
scorn  of  history. 

If  we  had  not  seen  a great  party  surrender- 
ing itself  last  summer  to  the  control  of  baffied 
enemies,  not  only  of  the  Union  but  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government,  and  proclaiming  that 
wholesale  swindling  was  the  true  financial  poli- 
cy for  a great  nation,  it  would  be  incredible 
that  a President  could  send  to  Congress  such  a 
message  as  this.  The  blank  stupidity  of  pro- 
posing that,  after  more  than  three  years’  ac- 
quaintance with  the  situation,  after  the  most 
intelligent  and  repeated  and  conclusive  verdicts 
against  “ My  Policy,”  the  country  should  adopt 
it  as  the  sole  solution  of  every  difficulty,  is  ex- 
plicable only  upon  the  theory  of  mingled  igno- 
rance and  dull,  dogged  obstinacy,  which  is  more 
than  suspected  in  the  President.  But  the  brisk 
knavery  of  the  recommendation  to  break  the 
faith  of  the  Government  reveals  a total  want  of 
the  moral  sense  in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  which 
should,  it  seems  to  us,  rather  vigorously  remind 
the  country  that  common  conscience  is  really  of 
some  practical  value  in  public  affairs. 

The  Senate  arrested  the  reading  of  the  Mes- 
sage. The  House  listened  to  it,  and  immedi- 
ately laid  it  upon  the  table,  whence  it  will  nev- 
er be  taken.  There  were  several  Republican 
Senators,  including  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  were  in  favor  of  reading  the  whole, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  President  to  communicate  to  Congress  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  submit  suggestions 
for  promoting  the  public  welfare.  But  surely 
this  does  not  compel  Congress  to  hear  any  thing 
the  President  may  choose  to  say  in  any  man- 
ner. Congress  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  dig- 
nity, and  representatively  of  that  of  the  nation. 
It  must  decide  for  itself  when  the  limits  of  de- 
cency are  passed ; and  it  is  very  easy  to  im- 
agine, especially  with  a person  like  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  Presidency,  a message  of  rec- 
ommendations so  expressed  that  Congress  could 
not  properly  tolerate  it. 

If,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Johnson  delivered 
his  drunken  speech  at  his  inauguration  as  Vice- 
President,  the  Senate  had  interrupted  and  re- 
fused to  listen,  no  one  would  have  felt  ag- 
grieved, even  had  the  Constitution  expressly 
provided  that  a speech  should  be  made  by  the 
Vice-President  upon  that  occasion.  Poor  old 
George  the  Third  was  said  to  have  sent  down 
a royal  message  to  Parliament  beginning,  “ My 
Lords,  Gentlemen,  and  Woodcocks.”  Parlia- 
ment was  hardly  obliged  to  listen.  Suppose 
that  the  President,  instead  of  sending  a mes- 
sage in  writing  by  his  secretary,  had  come  in 
person  to  deliver  it  orally,  and,  being  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  he  made  the  speech  to 
which  we  have  referred,  had  refused  to  wear 
any  clothes  upon  the  occasion,  would  Congress 
be  constitutionally  bound  to  permit  the  outrage 
upon  common  decency  ? 

Now,  in  the  actual  case,  common  honesty  was 
as  much  outraged  as  decency  would  have  been 
in  the  other.  The  United  States  are  pledged 
to  pay  a certain  interest  upon  certain  bonds, 
and  the  President  says  that  ho  thinks  the  bond- 
holders have  been  sufficiently  paid  already,  and 
proposes  that  the  payment  of  the  interest  shall 
be  stopped.  If  he  had  recommended  that  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  should  seize  all  the 
foreign  ships  it  could  find,  pay  for  them  at  its 
own  valuation,  then  scuttle  and  burn  them, 
would  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
bound  by  any  consideration  whatever  to  listen 
to  all  the  detail£pjf--t|i(8j  E»fU>s{tiqn  ? Clearly 


it  is  within  Congressional  discretion  in  either 
branch  to  determine  when  the  public  dignity 
and  welfare  demand  the  refusal  to  hear  more  of 
any  communication  whatever.  As  a rule,  un- 
doubtedly it  will  generally  hear;  but  it  is  a 
grave  consideration  whether  the  overture  from 
the  Executive  of  a conspiracy  to  swindle  the  na- 
tional creditor  does  not  justify  an  emphatic  de- 
parture from  the  rule. 

Whatever  further  offenses  the  President  may 
commit,  it  is  a pleasant  reflection  that  his  op- 
portunities of  vexing  the  public  patience  are 
rapidly  ending.  Had  he  been  removed  from 
office  when  he  was  impeached  he  would  have 
retired  with  a certain  air  of  mock  dignity  as  a 
martyr,  and  have  enjoyed  a kind  of  active  hold 
upon  a vague  sympathy.  But  he  will  now  leave 
his  office  not  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  loyal 
citizens,  but  with  the  merited  contempt  of  all 
honest  men. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE 
SUFFRAGE. 

In  considering,  last  week,  the  subject  of  the 
suffrage,  we  suggested  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  see  why,  under  the  constitutional  clause  re- 
quiring the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  a republican  form  of  government,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress 
has  the  binding  power  to  examine  the  State 
constitutions,  Congress  could  not  legislate  upon 
suffrage.  If  it  can  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  guarantee  can  be  executed,  for  if  a State 
should  vest  all  political  power  in  a family  or  an 
oligarchy,  and  Congress  can  not  touch  the  suf- 
frage, a republican  form  of  government  would 
be  overthrown  in  the  State,  and  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  for  its  defense  would  be  wholly 
inoperative  and  useless.  Indeed,  as  we  said, 
the  theory  that  the  control  of  this  vital  question 
in  a republic  resides  solely  in  the  States,  is  the 
growth  of  the  long  supremacy  of  Southern  in- 
terests and  political  dogmas  in  the  government. 
The  point  is  generally  conceded  as  of  course, 
and  without  reflection.  But  when  the  author- 
ity for  such  a view  is  demanded,  it  is  usually 
given  by  quoting  the  constitutional  provision 
that  electors  of  Members  of  Congress  “shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature.” 
And  there  is  no  other  express  constitutional  al- 
lusion to  the  subject.  It  is  then,  of  course,  as- 
sumed, under  the  general  provision  that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor 
prohibited  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively or  to  the  people,  that  the  question  remains 
indisputably  with  the  States. 

But  if  the  States  should  demand  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  Legislature  which  are  not  republican, 
what,  again,  becomes  of  the  guarantee  of  a re- 
publican form  to  every  State?  If  the  State 
creates  a small  privileged  class  of  electors  of 
the  Legislature,  so  that  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  come  to  Congress  are  not  cho- 
sen by  the  people  in  any  proper  and  intelligible 
sense,  has  the  country  no  remedy,  and  is  the 
guarantee  a mere  phrase?  “Without  a guar- 
anty,” says  Judge  Story,  “usurpation  might 
raise  its  standard,  and  trample  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.”  Must  the  country  submit  ? 
or  can  it,  as  Hamilton  asks,  legally  do  nothing 
more  than  behold  the  encroachments  of  usurpa- 
tion with  indignation  and  regret?  In  other 
words,  is  Congress  bound  to  look  on  helplessly 
while  a republican  form  of  government  is  over- 
thrown in  a State?  Is  it  not  to  answer  the 
question  to  ask  it  ? Is  not  the  conclusion  in- 
evitable that  if  Congress  must  guarantee  a cer- 
tain form  of  government  in  a State,  it  must 
have  power  first  to  determine  what  that  form  is, 
and  whether  it  exists  in  a certain  State,  and 
authority  to  interfere  if  it  finds  that  such  a form 
does  not  exist?  Without  this  power  and  au- 
thority the  constitutional  provision  is  a mere 
mockery  of  words. 

Senator  Trumbull,  in  supporting  the  the- 
ory that  Congress  can  do  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suffrage,  proposed  the  still  more  re- 
markable theory  that  a republican  government 
does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  people  who 
participate  in  the  primary  election  of  represent- 
atives. Upon  what  then  does  it  depend  ? If 
the  Senator  meant  a mere  play  upon  the  word 
republic,  and  included  old  Venice  or  Paraguay 
in  the  term,  there  would  be  no  argument,  be- 
cause in  that  view  the  Papacy  might  be  called 
a republic.  It  is  a use  of  the  words  republic 
and  republican  which  destroys  their  meaning. 
But  in  any  received  and  American  sense  the 
word  republic  means  a system  of  government 
by  the  people  through  their  representatives, 
and  by  people  is  understood  no  class  of  the 
people  based  upon  insuperable  distinctions,  but 
the  great  body  of  adult  citizens.  If  this  is  not 
a republic,  what  is  ? Mr.  Trumbull  seems  to 
assume  that  the  State  governments,  recognized 
when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  must  be 
considered  republican,  although  they  did  not 
allow  slaves  to  vote.  But  does  Mr.  Trumbull 
seriously  assert  that  the  government  of  South 
Carolina,  for  instance,  before  the  war  was  a re- 
publican government  ? And  if  so,  is  that  the 
kind  of  government  which  Congress  is  required 
to  guarantee  to  every  State  ? Or  does  he  mean 
that  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  were 
equally  republican  ? And  if  he  does,  has  not 


the  word  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  whatever 
in  his  mind  ? 

Because  it  may  be  difficult  to  define  with  per- 
fect precision  what  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  there  is 
none.  Nor  because  the  significance  of  the 
word  increases  with  further  reflection  ought 
sensible  men  or  a sensible  government  to  insist 
upon  being  bound  by  a more  ignorant  interpre- 
tation. The  guarantee  of  a republican  form  is 
permanently  imperative  upon  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  therefore,  whenever 
the  question  arises,  to  answer  it  by  its  convic- 
tion at  that  time.  With  the  conviction  of  the 
country  to-day,  undoubtedly  the  constitutional 
clause  of  this  guarantee,  and  the  clause  appor- 
tioning representatives  and  direct  taxes  are  in- 
consistent, because  the  latter  recognizes  a large 
class  of  persons  not  free,  and  slavery  is  not 
compatible  with  a republic.  But  that  is  no 
longer  a question.  There  are  no  slaves ; there 
are  only  free  citizens  in  the  country.  And  are 
not  women  free  citizens  ? asks  Mr.  Trumbull. 
Undoubtedly;  and  did  the  Senator  ever  see  any 
substantial  argument  against  their  claim  to  po- 
litical power?  Then  he  would  undoubtedly 
ask  in  return  whether,  if  Congress  may  declare 
government  by  a single  man  or  family  in  any 
State  not  to  be  republican,  it  may  not  also  de- 
clare government  by  a sex  not  to  be  republican  ? 
It  seems,  certainly,  that  it  may  do  the  last  if  it 
may  do  the  first;  and  does  Mr.  Trumbull 
deny  that  it  may  do  the  first  ? If  he  does  deny 
it,  is  it  possible  to  show  how  Congress  can  ex- 
ecute the  mandate  of  the  Constitution?  If  it 
means  any  thing,  what  does  it  mean  ? Does  it 
mean  that  the  United  States  may  interfere  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  Governor  of  a State  if  a 
citizen  tries  to  make  himself  King,  but  may  not 
interfere  if  a majority  of  the  electors  make  him 
King  ? But,  in  the  former  case,  has  the  State 
less  a republican  form  than  in  the  latter  ? If 
the  United  States  must  guarantee  a republican 
form,  must  they  not  decide  when  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  the  authority  so  imposed? 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  authority  may  best  be  exer- 
cised, as  well  as  upon  the  point  whether,  con- 
ceding the  right  and  the  authority  of  Congress, 
the  result  contemplated  may  be  more  wisely  at- 
tained by  a constitutional  amendment. 


THE  NEW  MINISTRY  AND  THE 
OLD  CLAIMS. 

The  immediate  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  new  British  Ministry  is  the  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  regard 
the  Alabama  claims,  and  its  disposition  toward 
a settlement  of  them.  The  Ministry  is  supposed 
to  be  united  upon  the  great  question  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  composed  of  very  heteroge- 
neous material  so  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  If  Mr.  Bright  becomes  a member 
of  the  Cabinet,  of  which  there  now  really  seems 
to  bo  some  doubt,  the  stanchest  and  most  intel- 
ligent friend  of  America  among  English  states- 
men will  be  an  influential  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  he  will  find  himself  associated 
with  other  gentlemen,  such  as  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington,  who  were  very  decidedly  not 
friends  of  the  United  States  during  the  war. 
With  Lord  Clarendon  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
there  will  be,  we  apprehend,  no  serious  change 
in  the  general  tone  of  the  foreign  policy  of  En- 
gland. Lord  Stanley'  is  too  intelligent  a man 
to  suffer  his  hereditary  Toryism  to  become  stu- 
pid or  malignant;  and  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  general  conviction  of  his  high 
character  and  ability  has  done  very  much  to  re- 
store that  respect  for  England  which  was  lam- 
entably declining  under  his  predecessor. 

Upon  the  preliminary  point  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  so  urgently  pressed  by  Mr.  Seward, 
that  Great  Britain  shall  confess  that  she  did 
wrong  in  recognizing  the  rebel  States  as  bel- 
ligerents, we  do  not  believe  the  new  Cabinet 
will  be  more  flexible  than  the  old.  It  will  not 
deny  the  responsibility  for  losses  which  the  Gov- 
ernment conceded  to  be  its  dnty  to  prevent 
when  it  forbade  the  departure  of  the  Alabama. 
But  it  will  probably  insist  that  every  nation 
must  decide  for  itself  under  what  circumstances 
it  will  recognize  the  belligerency  of  combatants. 
Should  the  United  States  decline  to  accept  a set- 
tlement of  the  Alabama  claims  until  the  ques- 
tion of  international  custom  or  law  is  settled, 
there  must  be  a treaty  or  a war.  If  we  insist 
that  the  recognition  was  an  act  of  open  hostili- 
ty, and  that  we  will  regard  it  in  no  other  light, 
Englnnd  must,  of  course,  apologize  or  fight. 
But  if  England  declares  that  such  a demand 
upon  our  part  necessarily  renders  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  questions  of  international  law  im- 
possible, it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  find  an  an- 
swer. 

As  for  a reference,  it  is  only  possible  to  refer 
the  question  of  damages.  Great  Britain  will 
hardly  allow  Prussia  substantially  to  decide 
whether  she  has  correctly  interpreted  the  law 
of  nations.  Would  the  United  States  do  it? 
The  British  Government  and  people  unques- 
tionably see  as  distinctly  as  we  the  ruinous  and 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  principle  they 
have  laid  down.  They  will,  therefore,  undoubt- 
edly pay  the  damage  which  it  has  inflicted  upon 


us,  and  then,  surely,  we  may  safely  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stands.  Indeed,  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Seward  had  persisted  in  his 
demand  because  he  knew  that  England  would 
not  accede  to  it,  and  that  so  a constant  irrita- 
tion would  be  maintained  against  her.  We  do 
not  attribute  so  puerile  and  base  a policy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  it  has  been  suspect- 
ed, and  even  suggested.  The  barbarous  states- 
manship of  the  Middle  Ages  might  have  been 
guilty  of  a wish  to  foster  causes  of  international 
hostility ; but  the  man  who  should  do  it  to-day 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
still  claim  to  be  a statesman,  would  be  laughed 
to  scorn.  The  duty  of  statesmanship  to-day  is 
not  to  cherish  provincial  and  national  jealous- 
ies : it  is  to  make  universal  peace  possible  upon 
the  most  generous  principles. 

Mr.  Seward  is  supposed  not  to  he  very 
friendly  toward  England,  and  he  knows  what 
we  all  know,  that  there  is  a certain  feeling  in 
this  country  that  would  gladly  hail  a difficulty 
or  a war.  It  is  a conviction  that  the  account 
can  be  settled  only  by  a blow,  and  there  is  in 
some  otherwise  sensible  minds  a kind  of  aching 
desire  to  give  John  Bull  a shaking.  But  wheth- 
er it  would  be  wise  and  noble  to  take  a national 
policy  from  such  feelings  is  not  a question.  The 
war  should  at  least  have  put  us  right  in  our 
own  eyes.  England  knows,  and  we  know  that 
England  knows,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be 
treated  as  a child,  or  an  adventurer,  but  as  an 
equal.  Being  sure  of  that  upon  both  sides,  war 
is  wholly  unnecessary. 


LAND  HO! 

Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  is  supposed  to  have  left 
the  country  upon  some  one  of  Secretary  Sew- 
ard’s mysterious  missions  of  buying  land. 
The  area  of  the  United  States  is  so  small  and 
its  parts  so  harmonious,  that  the  Secretary 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  we  want  a few 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fresh  inhabitants; 
and  if  they  are  Esquimaux,  Spaniards,  African 
slaves,  people  bred  under  the  worst  monarchy 
and  aliens  in  every  way  to  our  national  system 
and  spirit,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Cushing  is  to  act  as  associate 
Minister  with  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson.  But 
we  imagine  the  State  Department  will  not  un- 
dertake to  mend  that  matter  at  present ; and 
it  is  so  curiously  like  Mr.  Seward  to  think 
that  the  Spanish  revolution  and  the  trouble  in 
Cuba  offer  a proper  opportunity  for  buying  that 
island  at  a bargain,  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  employment  in  some 
such  service. 

But  is  this  the  fortunate  moment  for  a great 
increase  of  our  territory  and  population  in  any 
direction  ? Certainly  the  present  population  is 
not  crowded  upon  our  present  domain,  and  there 
is,  with  equal  certainty,  not  that  patriotic  unity 
of  feeling  which  is  desirable  in  a great  country. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  very  worst  moment  that  could 
be  selected  for  the  policy  of  territorial  expan- 
sion with  which  Mr.  Seward  is  so  fascinated. 
What  we  most  need  now  is  to  consolidate  the 
population,  to  make  it  properly  homogeneous, 
and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  our  scarcely  known 
resources.  What  we  need  least  is  an  immense 
addition  of  foreign  traditions  and  ignorance  to 
the  ignorance  and  disaffection  already  exist- 
ing. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Seward’s  policy  is  that  of  a the- 
orist merely.  His  feeling  probably  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  obtain  the  West  India  Islands  some 
other  Power  will,  and  then  we  shall  have  a for- 
eigner, possibly  an  enemy,  seated  at  our  very 
doors.  But  those  islands  have  always  been  in 
European  possession,  and  have  they  been  very 
dangerous  or  even  threatening  to  us  ? And  if 
they  changed  owners  now,  if  either  England  or 
France  became  the  lord  of  Cuba,  would  En- 
gland or  France  be  strengthened  by  the  colony  ? 
In  case  of  war  between  either  of  those  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  would  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  faithful  island  be  a strik- 
ing advantage  ? Mr.  Seward’s  foreign  policy 
is  that  of  a merchant  who  should  be  constantly 
turning  aside  from  his  regular  and  prosperous 
business  to  speculations  of  dazzling  promise  in 
fancy  stocks.  Experience  and  good  sense  plead 
against  the  tempting  dissipation. 

What  do  we  want  of  Cuba?  What  do  we 
want  of  Alaska?  Have  we  not  immigrants 
enough  now  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
order  of  events,  and  from  the  West  as  well  as 
from  the  East,  from  China  as  well  as  from  Eu- 
rope, that  we  should  multiply  them  suddenly 
and  enormously  ? Is  not  the  feeling  of  the  late 
rebel  States  sufficiently  bitter  and  alienated  that 
we  should  reinforce  it  with  the  discontent  of  a 
class  of  Spanish  slaveholders?  Is  not  the  ig- 
norance with  which  we  must  contend  dense 
enough  already  that  we  should  deepen  it  with 
that  of  West  Indian  slaves  ? Is  it  not  better 
that  we  should  turn  our  minds  to  the  necessity 
of  becoming  a great  nation  as  well  as  a big  na- 
tion? Indeed,  the  policy  which  Mr.  Seward 
favors  is  a legacy  from  the  dark  days  of  the  old 
ride  in  this  country  when  expansion  was  a ne- 
cessity of  slavery.  But  it  is  not  a necessity  of 
liberty.  Instead  of  an  advantage  it  is  now  a 
distinct  peril.  There  was  never  one  good  rear 
son  given  for  the  Alaska  purchase.  If  that  of 
Cuba  is  seriously  attempted  there  will  still  less 
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TRADE  AND  FINANCE. 

Tub  lessons  taught  by  recent  vicissitudes 
must  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  although  a return  to  specie  payments  will 
be  attended  with  present  inconvenience  and 
loss,  it  is  wholly  unsafe  to  continue  under  the 
present  system.  The  operations  of  a few  man- 
agers of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  locking  up  mon- 
eys obtained  from  an  unauthorized  and  secret 
issue  and  sale  of  stock,  interfered  with  the  rea- 
sonable prospects  of  all  business  men  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  Union  which  relied  upon 
paper-money.  The  wickedness  of  this  proceed- 
ing was  the  greater  as  it  was  planned  to  take 
effect  at  a time  of  deep  interest  to  all,  when  a 
large  share  of  capital  was  used  to  move  our 
vast  agricultural  productions  from  where  they 
are  produced  to  where  they  are  consumed — an 
object  in  which  every  substantial  citizen  is  deep- 
ly interested,  and  which  none  will  frustrate  but 
those  who  are  governed  by  an  extreme  selfish- 
ness at  war  with  the  public  good.  This  action 
has  brought  down  the  price  of  wheat  below  what 
will  remunerate  our  farming  interest,  and  af- 
fected the  business  of  the  country  injuriously. 
It  amounts  to  a conspiracy  against  the  public 
welfare,  which,  we  repeat,  should  bo  made  im- 
possible by  penal  statutes  and  united  disappro- 
bation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a scheme  of  in- 
jury so  vast  can  be  carried  into  effect  when  we 
reach  the  solid  ground  of  specie.  The  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  specie  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  country  will  be  a costly  opera- 
tion. We  shall  need  probably  three  hundred 
millions  more  than  we  have.  As  every  dollar 
of  coined  money  is  the  result  of  labor,  it  will 
require  an  equivalent  amount  of  labor  to  com- 
mand this  sum  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  support.  The  country  must  decide  between 
a system  which  strikes  off  money  with  the  print- 
ing-press— a thousand-dollar  bill  as  easily  as  a 
one — and  sets  all  calculations  of  value  at  de- 
fiance, and  that  true  system  which  obtains  it 
from  what  the  world  has  accumulated,  or  from 
its  original  source,  as  in  either  event  it  will  fur- 
nish a true  test  of  the  value  of  the  labor  which 
it  has  cost,  and  for  which  it  is  successively  ex- 
changed. 

Our  industry  now  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
speculators,  and  is  commanded  by  those  coun- 
tries which  possess  a sound  currency,  because 
we  have  deviated  from  the  true  policy.  No  de- 
vice will  extricate  us  except  that  of  basing  our 
transactions  wholly  upon  the  precious  metals. 
All  other  expedients  are  temporary  and  de- 
lusive. We  shall  grow  in  wealth,  solidity,  and 
integrity  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  infuse 
the  precious  metals  into  our  monetary  affairs. 
The  supremacy  foretold  for  •»»  can  never  be 
achieved  under  a paper  system.  Under  the 
opposite  system  our  great  country,  so  full  of  all 
the  material  upon  which  industry  can  success- 
fully be  employed,  will  know  no  superiors  in 
supplying  easily  all  the  wants  of  man. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  recent 
report  to  Congress,  had  the  opportunity  to  en- 
lighten the  country  as  to  its  true  duty  at  this 
juncture;  but  there  is  one  great  error  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  His  ideas  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  policy  are  wholly  erroneous.  It  was 
resorted  to  because  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  a paper  system.  The  error  being  incapable 
of  correction  in  war,  was  adopted  and  con- 
tinued during  hostilities,  and  such  has  been 
and  ever  will  be  the  experience  of  those  nations 
which  in  time  of  peace  expel  the  precious  met- 
als by  the  general  circulation  of  paper.  If  he 
had  contented  himself  with  stating  the  difficulty 
in  this  form,  and  urged  that,  having  served  its 
purpose  with  as  much  efficiency  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a measure  into  which  we  were 
driven  from  antecedent  errors,  no  complaint 
would  have  been  made  ; but  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  show  that  Mr.  Webster  had  declared 
its  illegality,  not  distinguishing  between  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  Mr.  Webster  applied  his 
doctrines  and  those  upon  which  the  Congress 
acted  in  establishing  the  law.  Mr.  Webster 
was  right  in  declaring  that  the  policy  could  not 
be  adopted  in  peace.  Mr.  M'Cclloch  is  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  policy  is  illegal,  when  un- 
der the  pressure  of  war  all  other  means  of  rais- 
ing money  fail.  All  other  objects  are  subor- 
dinate in  war  to  the  great  one  of  saving  the 
country  from  destruction.  With  its  downfall 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  obligation  of 
debts  might  be  entirely  changed  or  wholly  ex- 
tinguished. It  is  the  true  interest  of  creditors 
who  are  exposed  to  such  a contingency  to  ac- 
cept the  money  which  the  Government  is  forced 
to  circulate.  Modern  nations,  under  the  exi- 
gency of  war,  have  made  this  a precedent  which 
this  Government  may  legally  adopt  as  a “ neces- 
sary and  proper”  means  in  that  emergency. 

We  perhaps  owe  to  Mr.  M‘Cullocii  that  the 
cases  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  were  held  for  advisement  and 
re-argument  at  the  present  term,  and  regret 
the  more,  as  he  is  about  to  lay  down  his  office, 
that  he  does  not  exercise  the  prudent  circum- 
spection and  foresight  with  respect  to  his  suc- 
cessor, which  induced  him  to  urge  a delay  in 
the  decision  of  the  Court  until  his  financial  ar- 
rangements were  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  an  adverse  decision.  The  intimate  relations 
which  ought  to  exist  between  coordinate  branch- 
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es  of  the  Government  might  give  to  his  express- 
ed opinions  against  this  Act  of  Congress  an  in- 
fluence over  the  Court  of  an  injurious  charac- 
ter. A decision  against  its  validity  would 
plunge  the  country  into  sudden  disorder.  It 
was  this  belief  which  induced  us  to  publish  in 
our  Monthly  for  December  a carefully-prepared 
article  in  support  of  the  law.  We  were  fearful 
that  the  influence  of  the  Administration  might 
coincide  with  that  of  others  too  powerful  to  be 
despised  in  depriving  the  country  of  the  sole 
debt-paying  medium — legal  tenders — in  ad- 
vance of  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 
From  the  brief  which  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Evarts,  who,  we  are  gratified  to  find,  ar- 
gued the  case  for  the  Government,  we  have  no 
fears  of  the  result.  The  argument  upon  it  was 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  able,  leaving  no  room 
for  an  adverse  decision.  The  country  will  thus 
escape  another  peril  due  to  its  paper  system, 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  substitute  by  de- 
grees a better,  as  the  former  may  be  from  time 
to  time  displaced  in  the  necessary  process  of 
recovery.  The  Attorney-General  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  his  great  services  in 
this  matter.  He  unites  the  qualities  of  a law- 
yer and  statesman  in  a degree  seldom  surpassed. 

There  will  be  some  uneasiness  about  the  pros- 
ecution of  business  until  the  Legal-Tender  Act 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  highest  tribunal.  Some 
scarcity  of  money  is  complained  of,  due  in  part 
to  apprehension  from  this  source.  But  a 
healthy  business  is  being  done  in  all  branches, 
care  being  taken  not  to  carry  heavy  stocks.  It 
will  be  the  policy  of  all  to  prepare  for  the  grad- 
ual change  which  a favorable  decision  will  al- 
low— a change  which  must  take  place  if  it  is  in- 
tended by  our  law-makers  that  our  manifold 
industries  shall  be  placed  on  the  solid  footing 
which  is  essential  to  true  commercial  greatness. 

The  ports  on  the  Baltic  and  St.  Lawrence 
being  now  closed  with  ice,  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  must  be  turned  to  us  as  the  source 
of  her  needed  supplies  of  food.  Egypt  and  a 
few  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  will  still  be  in  the 
market  as  competitors,  and  San  Francisco  has 
still  a part  of  her  surplus  grain  on  hand ; but 
the  main  reliance  of  England,  Spain,  and  thosb 
portions  of  Europe  which  suffered  from  the 
disastrous  drought,  must  be  upon  the  United 
States.  The  quantity  of  grain  imported  into 
England  falls  short  of  her  importations  of  1867 ; 
and  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that  there  will 
not  be  a steady  and  large  demand  for  the  whole 
surplus  of  our  agricultural  productions. 


THE  REPUBLIC  IN  SPAIN. 

That  the  revolution  in  Spain  would  proceed 
to  its  end  as  peacefully  as  it  began,  although 
most  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  and  although  there 
was  even  some  show  of  promise,  was  hardly  to 
be  expected.  It  must  surprise  no  one,  there- 
fore, that  difficulties  have  occurred,  and  that 
there  have  been  fights  and  bloodshed.  All 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  system  would  naturally  acquiesce  in  its 
overthrow,  but  their  willingness  to  see  the  old 
destroyed  would  be  in  the  degree  of  their  hope 
for  their  own  favorite  system  to  replace  it. 
When  reconstruction  begins,  differences  ap- 
pear. But  as  the  appeal  in  Spain  was  to  be 
made  to  the  people — that  is,  to  the  male  adults 
— those  who  make  trouble  before  the  appeal  is 
taken  are,  a priori,  in  the  wrong.  Their  action 
presumptively  shows  that  they  expect  to  be 
beaten  by  a peaceful  verdict,  and  that  they 
therefore  resort  to  force.  Consequently,  when 
we  read  that  the  Republicans  have  broken  up 
meetings  of  their  opponents,  and  have  finally  ap- 
peared in  arms,  the  conclusion,  until  more  is 
known,  is  that  they  anticipated  defeat  and  de- 
clined to  abide  by  the  popular  decision. 

But  the  a priori  view  is  very  often  a false 
view.  Those  who  recall  the  vote  which  made 
Louis  Napoleon  emperor  may  very  wisely 
doubt  whether  it  was  a real  expression  of  the 
popular  will;  andbefore  judging  the  Spanish  Re- 
publicans, still  more  before  condemning  them, 
we  must  know  a great  deal  more  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  parties  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  peo- 
ple are  ignorant  and  superstitious  beyond  most 
Europeans.  The  situation  of  the  country  favors 
the  ecclesiastical  domination  under  which  the 
country  has  always  suffered.  The  priesthood 
as  a class  are,  of  course,  monarchists.  As  a 
rule  also,  a political  priesthood  is  unscrupulous. 
Moreover,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  are  not 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  personal  ambition ; and 
no  one  of  them  has  risen  to  an  evident  mastery 
of  the  country  and  of  the  situation.  That  the 
intrigues  to  secure  a vote  for  the  monarchy  may 
have  been  so  flagrant  and  so  patent  tiiat  the 
Republicans  became  aware  that  the  appeal  was 
not  to  be  a fair  one,  is  very  possible ; and  they 
may,  therefore,  have  preferred  to  take  the 
chances  of  force  rather  than  to  surrender  all 
hope  of  a change  of  the  political  system. 

To  us,  at  this  distance  and  with  our  neces- 
sarily imperfect  knowledge,  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  of  a speedy  settlement  of  troubles  of 
this  kind  when  once  begun.  The  absence  of 
any  settled  government  is  of  course  an  advant- 
age to  an  insurrection ; for  it  becomes  the  in- 
terest of  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  to  in- 
crease and  perpetuate  disorder,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  overthrow 
I of  the  old  government.  Again,  if  the  provi- 


sional government  hopes  to  represent  the  mo- 
narchical principle  as  opposed  to  the  republican, 
jt  can  not  count  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  Teal 
monarchists,  who  prefer  the  old  regime ; and 
without  any  charm  of  tradition  pt  authority  of 
legitimacy  it  can  hardly  appeal  to  popular  ig- 
norance with  the  force  of  an  enthusiastic  repub- 
lican party  demanding  and  offering  popular 
rights  and  equality.  As  yet  the  news  is  so 
confused  that  the  movement  can  not  be  well 
comprehended.  But,  as  we  remarked  when 
the  revolution  began,  the  republican  element 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  an  unsuspected 
vigor  and  extent  in  the  country ; and  Prim  will 
probably  learn  that  he  should  have  declared  for 
a republic  if  he  wished  to  govern  Spain. 


BOGUS  BRONZES. 

Editor  Harper's  Weekly  : 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  to  your 
readers  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  so-called 
bronzes  put  up  at  street  auctions  about  holiday 
time  are  not  bronze  at  all,  but  simply  “Berlin 
iron”  castings,  bronzed  or  colored  to  represent  a 
better  material.  The  chief  value  of  a bronze  or- 
nament, or  statue,  lies  in  the  degree  of  skill  dis- 
played by  the  designer ; next  to  that  the  work- 
manship in  carrying  out  the  design ; and,  lastly, 
the  material.  (last  iron  may  be  bronzed  to  look 
as  well  for  a time,  and  a long  time,  as  true 
bronze,  but  it  is  extremely  brittle  and  delicate ; 
and  if  accidentally  overset  the  principal  parts  are 
broken  past  remedy,  of  course  utterly  destroying 
the  value  of  the  article.  This  is  not  so  with  true 
bronze,  which  has  not  only  twenty  per  cent,  more 
strength  than  cast  iron,  but  bears  sudden  jar  bet- 
ter than  it. 

The  only  way  for  an  inexperienced  person  to 
tell  real  bronze  from  a piece  of  cast  iron  is  to 
scratch  or  cut  some  of  the  inside  portions  with  a 
knife ; if  the  abrasion  i3  white  it  is  iron,  if  it  is 
yellowish  brown  it  is  truo  bronze.  The  actual 
value  of  iron  castings  is  five  cents  a pound ; of 
bronze,  seven  to  eight  times  as  much.  When  I 
add  that  auctioneers  bid  off  these  castings  at  the 
price  of  true  bronzes,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  re- 
flection and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  decep- 
tion. Egbert  P.  Watson. 


WINTER  SCENE. 

Moist-grat  the  hills,  through  quiet  haze, 
Along  the  horizon  bend; 

Brown  faded  leaves  and  withering  grass 
Toward  that  faint  distance  tend. 

The  voiceless  fields  with  mists  are  white, 
In  winter  silence  sleeping; 

Low  twilight,  by  dim  clouds  led  on. 

O'er  sky  and  heath  is  creeping. 

Long  plashes  catch  the  lessening  gleam 
In  clay-stamped  hollows  ’biding; 

The  hope  of  spring-tide  life  and  joy 
In  banks  and  tufts  is  hiding. 

Short  winter’s  day  the  rolling  clouds 
With  damp  and  dark  ase  wreathing; 

Yet  whispers  of  the  coming  spring 
In  westward  winds  are  breathing. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  Senate,  the  aunonucement  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds’s  re-election  by  the  Vermont  Legislature  was 
announced  with  the  Governor's  certificate. — A com- 
munication was  offered  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 
This  Mr.  Sherman  moved  to  lay  on  the  table,  present- 
ing the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  Joshua  Hill  as  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  maintained  that  Mr.  Hill  was  elect- 
ed before  me  expulsion  of  colored  members  from  the 
legislature  of  that  State,  and  that  he  could  take  the 
oath.  The  whole  subject  was  temporarily  laid  on  the 
tahle.— Mr.  Sumner  offered  a resolution  tendering  to 
Spain  the  best  wishes  of  the  American  people,  also  a 
bill  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
after  July,  1809.— Other  bills  and  resolutions  were  of- 
fered affecting  naturalization  and  suffrage^ 

In  the  House,  several  bills  and  resolutions  were  of- 
fered. Mr.  Wood  called  for  the  instructions  of  the 
Government  to  Minister  Johnson  on  the  Alabama 
questiou,  and  for  the  correspondence.— Mr.  Kelly  of- 
fered a constitutional  amendment  affecting  suffrage, 
and  Mr.  Broomall  offered  still  another. 

December  8 s 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Garfield  reported  a bill  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department.  The 
bill  was  passed,  yeas  116,  nays  oJ. 

December  9: 

In  the  Senate  the  President’s  Message  was  received. 
It  was  so  offensive  that  Mr.  Conness,  of  California, 
moved  to  dispense  with  the  further  reading,  after  the 
portion  which  scolded  Congress  for  its  appropriations 
for  the  enforcement  of  “ unnecessary  ana  unconstitu- 
tional laws.”  A debate  was  thus  occasioned,  and  final- 
ly Mr.  Conness  withdrew  his  motion,  which  was  re- 
newed by  Mr.  Cameron.  After  some  discussion  an 
adjournment  was  concluded  upon. 

In  the  House  a bill  was  passed  providing  for  an 
election  to  be  held  in  Virginia  on  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  May,  1869,  at  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  should 
vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  agreed 
upon  by  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  The 
President’s  Message  was  received,  ordered  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  printed. 

December  10  s 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  transferring  the  In- 
dian Bureau  to  the  War  Department  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  conclusion  of 
the  President’s  Message,  interrupted  the  day  before, 
was  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
—A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  a recess  of 
both  Houses  from  December  21  to  January  5. 

The  President’s  Message  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  9th  of  December.  Comments  upon  it 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Schofield,  estimates  the 
strength  of  the  army  on  September  30  at  48,081  men, 
which,  he  thinks,  will  be  reduced  by  January  1 to 
about  43,000.  The  Indian  war  has  rendered  neces- 
sary an  additional  cavalry  force.  The  disbursemeiijs 
of  the  Pay  Department  last  year  have  been  nearly 
$61,000,000;  the  disbursements  for  Reconstruction 
amount  to  a little  over  two  millions, 
i A.  G.  Taylor,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


is  opposed  to  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the 
War  Department,  and  recommends  that  the  war  poli- 
cy be  ended,  and  a separate  department  of  Indian  af- 
fairs be  created. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  reports 
the  total  number  of  vessels  in  use  in  the  navy,  includ- 
ing store-ships,  tugs,  etc.,  as  206,  carrying  1743  guns. 
Thirty-five  of  the  vessels  in  use  arc  cruising  vessels, 
with  366  guns,  and  ten  are  practice  vessels  in  the  Na- 
val Academy.  The  naval  force  is  classified  thns:  62 
iron-clads,  129  guns ; 96  screw  steamers,  938  guns ; 28 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  199  guns ; and  31  sailing  ves- 
sels, with  477  guns. 

While  there  is  but  one  revolutionary  soldier  now 
living  and  drawing  a pension,  there  are  upon  the  rolls 
888  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers ! 

General  George  W.  Cole  was  on  the  7th  of  December 

jquitted  by  the  jury  trying  him  for  the  murder  of  L. 

. Hiecock.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  sane  the 
moment  before  and  the  moment  after  the  murder,  but 
were  in  doubt  os  to  his  sanity  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  act  was  committed. 

Deacon  Andrews,  who  has  been  on  trial  at  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  for  the  murder  of  Cornelius 
Holmes,  was  found  guilty  on  December  9 of  man- 
slaughter. In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
Deacon  Andrews  was  allowed  to  present  his  owu 
statement  before  the  jury.  The  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years’  imprisonment. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  by  the  disaster  on  the  Ohio 
River,  which  we  illustrate  ou  another  page,  is  believed 
to  be  about  sixty-five. 

Quarter-master-General  Meigs  has  published  the  six- 
teenth number  of  the  Roll  of  Honor.  The  number  of 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  now  recorded  in  printed  form 
is  150,000,  the  occupants  of  which,  to  the  number  of 
65.000,  are  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
full  number  of  graves  will  reach  over  300.000.  The 
whole  number  or  Union  soldiers  who  have  died  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  is  estimated  as  366,000. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Is  the  long  period  which  has  been  allowed  to  elapse 
before  the  assembling*of  the  Spanish  Cortes  a means 
taken  by  General  Prim  to  secure  his  elevation  to  Dic- 
tatorship f This  is  the  question  which  is  now  being 
asked  throughout  Europe.  There  is  now  in  Spain  a 
revolution  within  a revolution.  Insurrection  has  bro- 
ken out  at  Cadiz,  and  a desperate  conflict  has  been 
waged  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Great  po- 
litical excitement  prevails  at  Xeres,  Malaga,  and  Tar- 
ragona. General  Prim  has  started  for  the  southern 
provinces  to  restore  tranquillity.  By  the  time  the 
Cortes  meet  may  not  his  acceptance  of  the  Dictator- 
ship of  Spain  be  made  to  seem  indispensable  t 

An  important  Clerical  Conference  was  held  at  Ber- 
lin, Prussia,  October  15,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Hoffman.  At  this  Conference  not  a voice  was  raised 
for  rationalism,  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  dying 
out  in  Prussia.  Some  impatience  was  rather  express- 
ed at  the  tolerance  of  the  authosities ; but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  wherever  proof  could  be  obtained,  any  at- 
* — lpt  to  teach  what  was  contrary  to  the  confessions 
the  Reformation  would  be  put  down  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  The  meeting  also  exhibited  the 
working  or  that  craving  for  ecclesiastical  unity  which 
is  displaying  itself  in  Great  Britain,  the  Colonies,  and 
the  United  States.  The  question  was  discussed : Cau 
an  historical  symbol  be  found  in  which  the  Luthernu 
and  Reformed  Churches  can  agree?  Hen-  Schulze,  a 
consistorial  counselor  from  Posen,  maintained  with 
great  ability  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  a.i>. 
1530  was  the  best  oecumenical  symbol  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  its  tenth  article,  which  admits  the  sacra- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Calvinists.  The  Conference 
seemed  pretty  unanimous  in  approving  of  the  con- 
fessional basis,  and  the  writer’s  impression  was,  that, 
sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Gerrnau 
Churches  as  the  basis  of  their  unity. 

The  Conference  suggested  that  a united  demonstra- 
tion might  be  made  by  the  Prussian  Church  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1869,  in  reply  to  the  papal  allocu- 
tion lately  addressed  to  Protestants.  This  demon- 
stration might  even  be  on  a wider  scale.  A simultane- 
ous testimony  by  the  whole  of  the  really  Protestant 
churches  of  the  world  in  favor  of  the  essential  truths 


Rome,  would  not  only  be  a great  means  of  attesting 
the  real  unity  of  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
usually  asserted  to  the  contrary  by  the  advocates  of 
Popery,  but  might  become  a real  means  of  grace,  a 
remarkable  and  blessed  way  of  spreading  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  in  regions  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death. 

The  reference  to  Roman  unity  leads  us  to  remark 
that  facts  are  constantly  occurring  to  show  that  even 
within  the  Roman  community  two  manner  of  people, 
or  principles,  are  ever  contending— the  spirit  of  lib- 
eralism and  the  spirit  of  submission.  Those  who  are 
animated  by  the  desire  to  advance  in  the  free  paths 
of.intellectual,  industrial,  and  political  progress,  dis- 
dain the  fetters  which  Roman  influence  is  perpetually 
forging  for  them ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
deem  spiritual  submission  the  first  duty  of  man  are 
terrified  at  the  spirit  of  liberalism  which  Is  so  eager 
to  burst  all  ecclesiastical  fetters.  Hungary  furnishes 
an  illustration.  A Hungarian  bishop  has  published  a 
pastoral,  In  which  he  lays  it  down  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  remains  in  full. force,  in  spite  of  the  new 
marriage  law ; that  a civil  marriage  Is  invalid  in  the 
eyes  of  ;he  Church ; that  the  concordat  is  still  in  force; 
that  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  schools  is  still 
unaltered;  that  “the  situation”  of  the  Emperor  is 
dreadful.  Another  bishop  has  been  fined  five  thou- 
sand florins  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  records  of 
the  ecclesiastical  marriage  court  At  Torplitz  a mar- 
riage took  place,  the  bridegroom  being  a Protestant 
and  the  bride  a Catholic.  The  priest  refused  to  marry 
without  the  customary  promises  as  to  the  bringing  up 
of  the  children,  which  were  refused.  The  civil  mar- 
riage was  thereupon  celebrated  by  the  governor  of  the 
district,  in  full  uniform.  An  enormous  crowd  was  as- 
sembled, and  at  the  close  tumultuous  cheering  was 
given  for  the  Emperor  for  freeing  them  from  tne  ec- 
clesiastical yoke. 

In  Florence  a singular  method  has  been  taken  for 
propagating  sentiments  favorable  to  liberty  and  Prot- 
estantism. A play  founded  on  the  domestic  lil'e  of  Mi  1- 
ton  has  been  produced.  The  sentiments  on  a free  press, 
the  ends  and  aims  of  all  good  government,  ou  the  real 
worth  and  dignity  of  letters,  on  domestic  purity,  on  fil- 
ial love,  were  carefully  reproduced  from  Milton’s  writ- 
ings, and  whole  passages  from  “Paradise  Lost"  were 
dextronely  inwoven  into  the  play.  The  poet  hurls  his 
denunciations  against  the  superstition  and  tyranny  of 
the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome ; and  is  thee  in  his  cen- 
sures of  kings,  past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  this  nas  been  done  under  the  eyes  and  the 
approval  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  that  Duke  of  Savoy  to  whom  Milton,  as  Latin 
Secretary  of  Cromwell,  addressed  the  indignant  re- 
monstrance against  the  slaughter  of  the  Vaudois, 
commemorated  in  the  immortal  sonnet,  “Avenge,  O 
Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints." 

Mr.  Peabody  has  donated  an  additional  half  mill- 
ion of  dollars  to  the  poor  of  Loudon. 

The  steamship  Hibernia,  which  ssffed  from  New 
York  for  Glasgow  November  14,  founaerea  auu  sunk 
on  the  25th  of  that  mouth  700  miles  to  the  westward 
of  the  Irish  coast.  There  were  five  boats  into  which 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  placed ; two  of  these 
were  picked  up ; one,  containing  33  persons,  was  cap- 
sized aud  lost ; no  iuformatiou  had  been  at  last  ad- 
vices received  from  the  other  two.  The  passengers 
numbered  83.  Fifty-two  persons  are  known  to  be 
saved. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  sent  in  an  ultimatum  to 
the  King  of  Greece  threatening  hostilities  if  the  lat- 
ter does  not  cease  to  render  assistance  to  Cretans. 
Denmark,  England,  and  France  have  advised  the 
Grecian  Sovereign  to  accede  to  the  Sultan’s  demand. 

The  clouds  of  sand  sent  up  from  Mount  Etna  fall  ia 
the  streets  of  Messina,  fifty  miles  distant. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  DOW  JUAW. 

When  the  orange  and  citron  groves  of  the 
Alcazar  were  in  their  ripest  glory,  and  the  gild- 
ed palace  of  the  Moors  yet  wore  the  freshness 
that  had  made  it  splendid  in  the  days  of  its  first 
masters,  there  lived  a certain  Sevillian  hidalgo 
whose  entrance  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros  was  the 
signal  for  a hum  and  a whisper  among  the  mul- 
titude that  filled  that  bloody  arena ; whose  rare 
presence  at  vespers  in  the  dusky  aisles  of  the 
great  cathedral  boded  ill  to  some  fair  worshiper 
within  the  solemn  fane;  a man  from  the  touch 
of  whose  infidel  fingers  the  priest  withdrew  his 
holy-water  brush  as  from  contact  with  the  foul 
fiend  himself;  a man  behind  whose  steps  fol- 
lowed ever  the  smothered  anathema  of  the  pious 
and  the  weak. 

This  man  was  Juan  Tenorio,  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-four, the  best  hated  and  the  most  feared  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Seville.  Handsome,  proud, 
brave — with  a desperate  brutal  courage — false, 
and  cruel,  he  was  all  these,  and  known  to  be  all 
these,  for  he  came  of  a race  in  which  these  qual- 
ities had  been  hereditary  since  the  Mohammed- 
an was  driven  out  of  Spain. 

Don  Juan’s  wealth  was  even  greater  than  his 
rank.  Pie  was  master  of  many  a square  mile  of 
vineyard  between  Seville  and  Jerez,  and  owner 
of  a delicious  Oriental  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  built  in  the  true  Moorish  style, 
with  airy  barbaric  colonnades,  and  pierced  pave- 
ments of  colored  marble  through  which  a hun- 
dred jets  of  limpid  water  rose  to  cool  the  sultry 
southern  atmosphere,  and  a quadrangle  where  a 
fountain  played  all  day  and  night  amidst  a wealth 
of  exotic  blossoms,  beneath  the  shade  of  a wide 
silken  awning.  Here,  in  the  idle  summer  noon- 
tide, the  noble  Sevillian  loved  to  bask,  and  here, 
beneatli  the  tender  light  of  the  southern  moon, 
were  held  revels  of  which  all  good  citizens  spoke 
with  a shudder.  Dancing-girls  and  matadors 
had  told  strange  stories  of  banquets  given  in 
those  marble-paved  chambers — banquets  at  which 
Lucifer  himself  might  have  taken  the  chair ; of 
dances  performed  in  that  Moorish  quadrangle 
which  might  have  delighted  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness and  his  chosen  courtiers ; of  deeds  scarcely 
less  terrible  than  those  by  which  Pedro  the  Cruel 
had  given  the  Alcazar  a hideous  renown.  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  had  elevated  vice  into  a kind  of 
poetry,  and  refined  sin  into  a science.  From  his 
very  boyhood  his  name  had  been  a terror  to  hus- 
bands and  fathers  and  brothers ; but  of  late  the 
good  people  of  Seville  had  crossed  themselves  as 
they  spoke  of  him,  as  when  they  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  fiend.  His  latest  crime  had  sur- 
passed his  former  villainies,  for  on  this  last  oc- 
casion he  had  added  murder  to  seduction. 

Among  those  weak  enough  or  bold  enough  to 
countenance  this  man,  in  spite  of  his  infamous 
repute,  was  the  Commander  Gonzalo  de  Ulloa, 
with  whose  young  and  beautiful  daughter  Don 
Juan  Tenorio  professed  himself  eager  to  fonn  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  The  Commander  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  suitor ; 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  arranged,  and  the 
contracted  parties  were  allowed  to  meet  in  the 
most  ceremonious  manner  on  certain  rare  occa- 
sions— the  promised  bride  attended  by  her  du- 
enna, and  supported  by  her  proud  old  father. 

Whether  Juan  entered  upon  this  engagement 
in  good  faith  at  first  was  only  known  to  himself. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  after  a very  short  courtship, 
the  idea  of  matrimonial  bondage  in  the  future, 
and  the  wearisome  attendance  of  father  and 
duenna  in  the  present,  became  alike  obnoxious 
to  him.  The  habit  of  evil-doing  had  grown  with 
his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 
He  was  practiced  in  the  corruption  of  duennas, 
versed  in  all  delusive  arts  for  the  conquest  of  a 
weak  inexperienced  girl,  and  the  end  in  this  case 
came  but  too  soon.  One  morning  the  gossips 
of  Seville  were  startled  by  the  tidings  of  Donna 
Octavia’s  elopement  with  Don  Juan  ; and  before 
nightfall  a great  terror  came  upon  the  city  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Commander  Don  Gon- 
zalo de  Ulloa  had  been  found  stabbed  through 
the  heart  on  a lonely  road  twenty  miles  from  the 
gates. 

He  had  discovered  his  daughter’s  disappear- 
ance within  one  hour  of  the  wretched  girl’s 
flight;  had  extorted  some  half-confession  from 
the  unwilling  duenna,  and  had  followed  the  fu- 
gitives, attended  by  one  servant,  who  saw  his 
master  overtake  a traveling-carriage,  in  which 
were  a lady  and  gentleman  both  masked.  The 
Commander  had  dragged  the  gentleman  from 
the  carriage,  and  a sharp  encounter  had  followed 
on  the  spot,  with  fatal  result  to  Don  Gonzalo, 
the  lady  shrieking  piteously  all  the  while.  The 
gentleman  had  not  once  removed  his  mask,  and 
had  sprung  into  the  carriage  directly  after  his 
opponent’s  fall,  crying  to  the  postillions  to  drive 
like  a thousand  devils. 

The  servant  was  an  inexperienced  rustic,  who 
had  been  but  a few  weeks  in  the  service  of  the 
Commander,  and  he  was  unable  to  identify  the 
masked  traveler,  but  had  a kind  of  idea  that  it 
was  no  other  than  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  who  had 
graciously  swrom  at  him  for  a base-born  dog 
(more  than  once  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visits 
to  Don  Gonzalo. 

The  Commander’s  family  Avere  furious  against 
the  libertine,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  hate 
him  most  as  the  seducer  of  their  kinswoman  or 
ns  the  murderer  of  their  kinsman.  Shame  was 
new  to  their  house,  and  was  so  much  the  more 
bitter  to  bear.  They  urged  their  wrongs  in  the 
ears  of  legal  authority,  and  demanded  that  the 
seducer  and  assassin  should  be  brought  before 
the  tribnnal  of  justice ; but  as  the  duenna  had 
contrived  to  disappear  from  Seville  during  the 
confusion  that  followed  her  employer’s  death, 
there  was  no  direct  evidence  against  Don  Juan 
Tenorio.  And  besides  this  difficulty  there  was 
another  in  the  fact  that  Don  Juan  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  reported  that  he  and  his  frail 
companion  had  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  a vessel 
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bound  for  the  East.  Don  Gonzalo's  remains 
were  brought  to  Seville  and  interred  with  much 
solemnity  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery, where  the  house  of  Ulloa  possessed  a 
mortuary  chapel,  and  of  which  order  the  only 
son  of  the  late  Commander  was  a superior ; anil 
after  affording  gossip  and  excitement  for  all  Se- 
ville, the  monstrous  scandal  gradually  died  away, 
and,  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  ceased  to  be-  a 
common  subject  of  conversation. 

But  there  was  one  gloomy  mind  from  which 
no  time  could  efface  the  memory  of  Don  Juan’s 
iniquities,  there*  was-  one  chief  member  of  the 
holy  brotherhood  of  St.  F'rancis  from  whose 
thoughts  the  fatal  image  of  the  murderer  and 
seducer  was  only  banished  during  the  supreme 
service  of  the  nltar,  and  scarcely  banished  then. 

Father  Onofrio  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whose 
name  in  the  world  had  been  Paez  de  Ulloa, 
cherished  the  memory  of  his  father’s  death  and 
his  sister’s  disgrace  as  other  men  cherish  the  im- 
age of  a lost  love,  or  wasted  wealth,  or  long- 
departed  happiness.  By  day  and  night  his  pray- 
ers arose  to  heaven,  imploring  justice  from  Him 
who  claims  the  divine  right  Jo  avenge  all  earthly 
wrcfngs. 

“ Thon  hast  said  ‘ Vengeance  is  mine,’  ” cried 
the  monk.  “Surely  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  this 


libertine  to  go  unpunished  ; and  if  Thou  needest 
an  earthly  instrument,  behold,  Thy  sen-ant  is 
ready.  ” 

Months  grew  into  years,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  brother’s  pleading  were  unheard  at  the  su- 
preme tribunal.  A marble  effigy  of  the  murder- 
ed Commander  was  executed  for  the  mortuary 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  a noble 
image  of  the  dead,  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived,” 
erect  and  sword  in  hand,  as  if  standing  guardian 
over  the  vault  below-,  awfully  lifelike  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  that  solemn  shrine. 

Three  years  had  passed  since  Donna  Octavia’s 
flight,  and  in  all  that  time  the  Moorish  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  had  been  deserted 
by  its  master.  Suddenly  as  he  had  disappeared 
Don  Juan  Tenorio  came  back  to  his  native  city ; 
and  again  his  very  name  w-as  a terror  in  all  virtu- 
ous households. 

He  reappeared  with  a bold  and  dauntless 
front,  expressed  himself  profoundly  grieved  to 
hear  of  Don  Gonzalo's  death  and  his  daughter’s 
elopement,  declared  that  he  had  quarreled  with 
and  parted  from  the  damsel  on  the  very  day  be- 
fore her  flight,  having  reason  to  suspect  her  of  a 
low  intrigue  with  one  of  the  matadors  of  the  cir- 
cus, and  had  left  Seville  quietly  and  alone  im- 
mediately after  this  quarrel,  since  which  depart- 
ure he  had  been  traveling  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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The  story  was  rendered  somewhat  plausible  by 
the  fact  that  a celebrated  matador  had  disap- 
peared from  Seville  about  the  time  of  Donna 
Octavia’s  flight ; but  the  Sevillians  were  not  the 
less  convinced  of  Juan  Tenorio’s  guilt,  and  re- 
garded him  with  a gloomy  interest  as  he  stalked 
among  them  at  bull-fight  and  festival,  shunned 
yet  admired,  splendid  and  lonely. 

Unhappily  the  very  fact  of  his  evil  reputation 
rendered  him  an  object  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
foolish  women ; and  from  the  hour  of  his  return 
he  grew  bolder  and  more  successful  in  crime. 
The  rumor  of  his  return  and  his  new  iniquities 
penetrated  to  the  sombre  retreat  of  the  Francis- 
can monks,  and  Father  Onofrio  declared  that 
the  hour  had  come  in  w hich  the  oflended  ma- 
jesty of  Heaven  must  be  vindicated  by  an  earth- 
ly champion.  This  blasphemous  libertine,  whose 
career  was  devastating  as  the  progress  of  some 
dragon  of  fabulous  story— this  hardened  sinner, 
whose  rank  enabled  him  to  defy  the  law-,  and 
whose  infidelity  mocked  the  dangers  of  divine 
wrath — had  come  back  to  the  scene  of  his  guilty 
deeds,  and  had  come  to  expiate  them. 

“The  hour  has  arrived,”  said  the  superior,  in 
solemn  conference  with  the  holy  brotherhood. 
“When  the  cowardice  of  venal  man  shrinks 
from  the  duty  of  chastising  the  high-born  sin- 


ner— w-lien  the  outraged  law  is  pow-erless,  it  is 
time  that  the  Church  should  assert  its  authority. 
This  man  is  an  incarnate  vice,  and  it  is  the  office 
of  the  Church  to  vanquish  sin.  Juan  Tenorio 
must  die.” 

The  superior  spoke  with  a tone  of  conviction 
that  seemed  inspiration.  His  pale  care-worn 
face  brightened  w ith  an  awful  radiance ; so 
might  look  the  aAenging  angel,  as  he  proclaims 
the  doom  of  a sinner. 

“ There  should  be  no  scandal,”  faltered  one  of 
the  brotherhood.  “The — deed — must  be  done 
secretly.  ” 

“ The  Church  can  keep  her  secrets  and  can  an- 
swer for  her  acts  to  God,”  replied  Father  Onofrio, 
calmly.  “For  the  safety  of  Seville,  for  the  glory 
of  Heaven,  it  is  expedient  this  man  should  perish.” 

“And  the  means  by  which  he  shall  die?” 
nervously  interrogated  Brother  Ildefonzo. 

“Leave  the  means  to  Heaven — and  to  me,” 
replied  the  superior.  “I  want  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  this  deed  to  the  A-ote. 
Let  those  of  the  brotherhood  who  are  opposed  to 
this  act  of  justice  hold  up  their  hands.” 

There  aa  as  a solemn  silence  of  some  minutes, 
during  Avhich  Father  Onofrio  AA-aited  Avith  calm 
inflexible  countenance.  No  baud  Avas  uplifted, 
no  voice  pleaded  for  the  abandoned  libertine, 
Juan  Tenorio. 
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“Enough,”  said  the  superior;  “it  is  decided. 
Diximus.” 

The  suppers  and  dances  at  the  Moorish  villa 
had  been  gayer  than  ever  since  Don  Juan’s  re- 
turn from  his  wanderings — unholy  festivals,  to 
which  men  and  Avomen  stole  betAveen  dusk  and 
midnight  in  a stealthy,  secret  manner.  But  to 
have  partaken  of  one  of  those  banquets  Avas  to 
be  a lost  creature  in  the  sight  of  all  good  men 
and  women,  and  over  the  gates  of  that  barbaric 
paradise  might  have  been  Avritten,  “ Who  enters 
here  leaves  honor  and  good  name  behind.”  The 
distant  flash  of  many  lamps,  the  fitful  sound  of 
gay  dance-music  or  snatches  of  song  floating 
Scvilleward  on  the  still  night-air,  were  all  that 
respectable  people  knew,  or  sought  to  knoAA-,  of 
Don  Juan  Tenorio’s  festivities.  But  ’tw-as  said 
the  morning  sun  beheld  the  close  of  revelries 
more  disgraceful  than  that  fair  orb  had  shone 
upon  since  Commodus  and  his  venal  favorites 
greeted  the  god  of  day  with  their  drunken  cho- 
rus of  jubilee. 

It  Avas  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  infamous 
orgies  that  Juan  Tenorio  strolled  alone  on  the 
broad  terrnce-Avalk,  from  which  he  looked  across 
groves  of  orange  and  citron,  myrtle  and  arbutus, 
to  the  fair  wdnding  river  glorified  by  the  morning 
sun.  The  festival  just  ended  had  wearied  and 
disappointed  the  giver  of  the  feast.  That  dread 
hour  had  come  in  Avhich  the  cup  of  pleasure  be- 
gins to  pall  upon  the  lips  of  the  libertine,  and  in 
Avhich  for  the  first  time  he  asks  himself  the  fatal 
question,  ‘ ‘ And  is  this  happiness  ?”  Is  this  all  ? 
Is  it  to  be  always  the  same:  loA-ely  eyes  Avith 
the  same  fond  flattering  looks,  soft  round  arms 
wreathed  in  the  same  caresses ; music  and  song 
as  old  as  life  itself ; Avines  that  have  lost  their 
power  to  Avann  the  blood ; dances  whose  A'olup- 
tuous  enchantments  have  ceased  to  enchant ; the 
mere  dull  mechanism  of  profligacy,  the  dreary 
conlisses  of  vice?  “Is  this  all  that  life  has  left 
for  me  ?”  cries  the  libertine,  drearily.  ‘ ’ Oh  for 
some  intrigue  Avhich  shall  thrill  every  sense  Avith 
the  old  fire ; something  mysterious,  aAA-ful,  peril- 
ous ; something  Avhich  shall  outstep  the  limits  of 
earthly  bliss,  and  carry  my  jaded  sonl  into  the 
domain  of  the  supernatural ! I am  Aveary  of  w-o- 
men.  Is  there  no  fair  fallen  angel  among  the 
ranks  of  the  damned  Avho  will  take  pity  on  a soul 
as  lost  as  her  own  ?” 

“A  packet  for  his  highness  Don  Juan  Teno- 
rio.” 

The  address  avas  so  sudden  ns  to  seem  like  an 
answer  to  that  blasphemous  invocation ; but  it 
came  only  from  a messenger  who  had  approach- 
ed the  musing  hidalgo  Avith  stealthy  foot.  He 
handed  Don  Juan  a small  packet,  carefully  sealed 
with  a blank  seal,  boAved,  and  disappeared  before 
there  Avas  time  to  interrogate  him. 

The  packet  contained  a letter  and  a miniature. 
Don  Juan  first  examined  the  miniature.  It  was 
exquisitely  painted,  and  it  represented  a lovelier 
face  than  any  that  Juan  Tenorio  had  ever  seen 
out  of  his  dreams.  Dark  eyes  of  marvelous  be- 
witchment, parted  lips  of  ripest  crimson,  and  a 
smile  that  avus  of  almost  diabolical  beauty. 

The  letter  Avas  brief. 

“One  who  has  long  cherished  your  image,  and 
Avatched  your  career,  Avould  fain  see  you  alone. 
If  you  are  bold  enough  to  venture  an  intervieAV 
with  a stranger,  and  in  a place  not  often  devot- 
ed to  such  meetings  ns  you  attend,  come,  two 
hours  after  midnight,  to  the  Franciscan  church, 
where  you  will  be  Avaited  for  in  the  chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  high  altar.” 

This  was  all.  The  Avriter  made  no  allusion  to 
the  portrait;  but  could  Don  Juan  doubt  that 
those  delicate  feminine  characters  A\ere  hers 
upon  Avhose  image  he  gazed  with  neAv  hope  and 
passion  ? 

“A  rendezvous  two  hours  after  midnight  in  a 
church !”  exclaimed  the  hidalgo.  “ This  savors 
of  the  diabolic.  Yes,  fair  fallen  angel,  I w ill 
come,  though  the  foul  fiend  himself  should 
make  a third  at  our  meeting.  The  church  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery?  It  is  surely  there 
that  Don  Gonzalo  was  buried;  yes,  I remem- 
ber.” 

This  association  Avas  scarcely  an  agreeable  one 
even  to  Don  Juan,  who  held  all  things  lighter 
than  his  OAvn  pleasure ; but  it  in  noAvise  deterred 
him  from  attending  the  rendezvous.  He  looked 
at  the  miniature  tAventy  times  during  the  day, 
Avondering  Iioav  it  Avas  he  had  never  beheld  the 
lovely  original. 

There  Avere  no  revels  that  night  at  the  villa, 
and  at  one  o’clock  Don  Juan  left  his  house  alone 
and  on  foot.  It  was  a someAvhat  memorable  de- 
parture ; for  he  avos  destined  never  again  to  cross 
that  familiar  threshold. 

The  monastery  of  the  Franciscans  Avas  situ- 
ated in  a dreary  spot  upon  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Beyond  lay  the  open  country,  wild  and 
solitary.  All  Avas  dark  and  silent,  even  in  the 
city;  but  beyond  those  deserted  streets  and 
squares  reigned  an  unspeakable  gloom.  In- 
trigue affects  darkness,  and  the  unknown  senor- 
ita  had  chosen  a moonless  midnight  for  her  as- 
signation. 

As  the  hidalgo  approached  the  lofty  Avails  of 
the  monastery  he  began  to  wonder  how  he 
should  gain  admittance  to  the  church  at  this 
dead  hour  of  night.  Did  the  pious  Franciscans 
leaAe  their  gates  open  for  the  faithful  and  the 
penitent  all  night  long?  The  customs  of  the 
pious  Avere  not  familiar  to  Don  .Juan  Tenorio, 
and  he  could  not  answer  this  question. 

“ My  fallen  angel  has  made  all  things  smooth 
for  me’  no  doubt,”  he  reflected,  with  an  insolent 
smile:  "but  a church  is  a strnnge  place  for  a 
ppst-miduiglit  rendezvous ; and  if  nothing  but  a 
church  will  suit  my  unknoAvn  mistress,  I should 
Have  been  better  pleased  had  she  chosen  any 
other  fane  than  that  Avhich  halloAA’s  the  ashes 
of  the  Commander.” 

He  was  close  under  the  Avails  by  this  time. 
The  western  door  of  the  church  stood  before 
him.  It  was  ajar,  and  he  saw  a faint  light 
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burning  within.  He  pushed  the  door  open 
gently,  and  entered  the  sacred  building  with 
stealthy  Bteps.  There  was  no  such  feeling  as 
fear  in  his  mind.  He  was  not  even  awe-strick- 
en by  that  solemn,  time-hallowed  solitude.  He 
felt  only  a chill,  unpleasant  sense  of  repugnance 
to  the  place,  and  a vague  sentiment  of  vexation 
against  the  folly  of  the  fair  one  who  had  selected 
such  a spot  and  such  an  hour.  * 

“She  must  be  of  a rank  to  render  extreme 
caution  necessary,”  he  thought,  “ or  she  would 
scarcely  bring  me  to  such  a place.” 

He  walked  slowly  along  the  southern  aisle, 
looking  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Solitary  ta- 
pers burned  dimly  before  the  images  of  Virgin 
and  saints.  No  living  creature  was  to  be  seen 
within  the  solemn  precincts.  The  cautious  foot- 
steps of  Don  Juan  Tenorio  sounded  loud  upon 
the  broad  stone  flags,  beneath  which  reposed  the 
ashes  of  many  a patient  brother  whose  feet  had 
paced  them  living. 

The  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  high  altar  was  in 
deepest  shadow.  Don  Juan’s  footsteps  quick- 
ened as  he  drew  near  that  appointed  spot.  Ilis 
heart  beat  loud  and  fast  with  the  old  eagerness 
for  triumph  and  conquest.  He  entered  the 
chapel  and  stood  face  to  face  with — Don  Gon- 
aalo  de  Ulloa. 

It  was  only  the  Commander’s  statue,  the  noble 
marble  effigy  of  that  murdered  gentleman,  which 
confronted  Don  Juan,  sword  in  hand,  with — 
but  that  was  a trick  of  light  and  shadow — a 
vengeful  frown  upon  its  lifeless  brow. 

*‘!St.  Jago!  if  this  be  meant  for  a jest,  the 
6enorita  shall  pay  dearly  for  it,"  muttered  Don 
Juan,  when  he  recovered  his  breath. 

He  turned  his  back  on  the  statue  and  the 
mortuary  chapel,  and  looked  along  the  shadowy 
aisles  in  search  of  the  person  who  had  summon- 
ed him. 

At  an  insignificant  door  in  the  opposite  aisle 
he  saw  a slight  black-robed  figure  beckoning  to 
him  with  uplifted  hand.  He  crossed  the  church, 
and  followed  this  figure  through  the  open  door 
into  the  grounds  of  the  monastery.  Here  he 
would  fain  have  arrested  the  black-robed  stran- 
ger ; but  the  unknown  kept  in  advance  of  him, 
and  pointed  onward  with  commanding  gesture. 

They  crossed  a cypress  grove  and  entered  a 
small  inclosure  surrounded  by  high  walls.  It 
was  the  ground  which  had  been  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  brotherhood  since  the  vaults 
below  the  church  had  been  filled. 

Here  Juan  Tenorio  saw  a group  of  monks  en- 
circling an  open  grave.  The  scene  was  illu- 
mined by  torches  stuck  in  the  newly-dug  earth, 
that  made  a bank  upon  one  side  of  the  grave ; 
and  the  picture  had  something  of  the  diabolic  in 
the  fitful  glare  of  torch-light. 

“If  this  be  a jest,”  cried  Don  Juan,  “it  is  a 
sorry  one,  and  the  Franciscans  shall  answer  to 
the  king  for  such  an  insult  to  one  of  the  noblest 
among  his  servants.” 

He  grasped  the  loose  garment  of  his  unknown 
guide,  who  turned  toward  him  with  uplifted 
hood,  and  showed  him  the  boyish  countenance 
of  a young  novice. 

“ It  is  no  jest,”  said  one  of  the  hooded  monks, 
in  a voice  that  was  strangely  familiar  to  the  lib- 
ertine ; “you  have  been  summoned  hither,  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  to  expiate  your  many  crimes.” 

“ Before  what  tribunal  ?” 

“The  tribunal  of  the  Church.  When  a sin- 
ner of  your  rank  outrages  Heaven  and  man,  and 
defies  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  is  time  that  a 
superior  power  should  take  upon  itself  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  iniquities.  It  is  better  that  one 
man  should  perish  than  that  the  souls  of  many 
should  be  destroyed.  You  have  been  the  in- 
carnate scourge  of  your  native  city ; yon  have 
sinned  with  an  impunity  that  is  a lasting  witness 
against  the  cowardice  of  your  fellow-citizens; 
but  you  shall  do  evil  no  more.  Prepare  your- 
self for  death,  guilty  brother;  your  grave  is 
ready." 

Don  Juan  drew  his  sword ; but  a strong  hand 
snatched  the  w'eapon  from  his  grasp  and  flung 
it  to  the  bottom  of  that  dismal  yawning  grave. 
Other  hands  seized  him  at  the  same  instant,  and 
bound  his  arms  to  his  sides  with  rope.  Bound 
thus,  amidst  that  circle  of  solemn,  black-robed 
figures,  the  sinner  knew  that  he  was  doomed. 

“You  are  allowed  half  an  hour  to  prepare  for 
death,”  said  the  calm  voice  of  the  superior. 
“ Kneel,  brother,  and  pray  that  your  guilty  soul 
may  be  finally  purified  in  the  flames  of  purga- 
tory.” 

“I  believe  as  much  in  purgatory  as  I believe 
in  heaven  or  hell,”  answered  Don  Juan,  “and 
have  no  breath  to  waste  in  prayer.  I conclude 
this  performance  is  some  priestly  practical  joke, 
or  a stratagem  for  the  extortion  of  money.  If 
it  be  the  latter,  you  had  better  name  the  price 
of  my  liberty  at  once.  I am  prepared  to  be  lib- 
eral, and  I deserve  to  pay  dearly  for  my  credu- 
lity in  coming  here  at  the  behest  of  a lady  who 
exists — ” 

“Only  in  a picture  of  Joseph’s  Temptation, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  which  one  of  our 
brotherhood,  skilled  in  miniature-painting,  copied 
the  head  of  Potiphar’s  wife.  We  knew  the  style 
of  beauty  calculated  to  attract  Don  J uan  Tenorio,  ” 
said  the  superior.  “ Once  more,  wretched  man, 
I tell  you  this  is  no  jest,  but  solemn  earnest ; no 
trick  to  extort  money,  but  a tribunal  to  execute 
summary  justice  on  a villain.  And  in  order  that 
you  may  believe  this  the  more  easily,  know  that 
I,  who  within  these  sacred  walls  am  called  Fa- 
ther Onofrio  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  bore,  in  the 
world  from  which  I have  withdrawn  myself,  the 
name  of  Paez  de  Ulloa,  only  son  of  the  man  you 
murdered,  and  brother  of  the  woman  you  se- 
duced.— Now  let  the  Dies  Jrce  be  sung,  and  the 
sinner  prepare  for  death.” 

The  solemn  hymn  was  chanted,  the  funeral 
service  was  performed.  Juan  Tenorio  stood  by, 
motionless  as  the  statue  of  the  Commander  in 
the  mortuary  chapel.  White  as  that  marble 
eingy  was  the  face  of  the  condemned,  but  the 
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haughty  lip  curved  in  a defiant  sneer,  as  if  in 
scorn  of  death  itself. 

The  coffin  wras  brought  forward  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  the  victim  was  lifted  in  the 
arms  of  four  stalwart  monks  and  laid  living  in 
that  last  habitation  of  mortality. 

“We  would  not  inflict  unnecessary  torture 
even  on  such  a criminal,”  said  Father  Onofrio; 
‘ ‘ a draught  has  been  prepared  which  will  shorten 
the  pangs  of  death.  Brother  Ignatius,  let  the 
cup  be  ottered  to  the  lips  of  the  condemned.” 

A monk  advanced  with  a metal  goblet  in  his 
hand,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  and  ottered 
the  vessel  to  the  lips  of  Don  Juan.  He  drained 
it  in  silence.  This  being  done,  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  adjusted  and  nailed  down  by  two  other 
monks,  and  then  the  funeral  service  proceeded. 

The  first  faint  streak  of  day  glimmered  in  the 
east  as  the  last  shovelful  of  earth  was  thrown 
into  the  grave ; and  in  that  faint  morning  light 
the  procession  of  monks  moved  with  slow  and  sol- 
emn step  from  the  burial-ground.  A bird  began 
its  gay  carol  as  they  crossed  the  monastic  garden, 
beneath  the  dark  cypress  avenue,  and  the  bell 
for  matins  sounded  from  the  gray  church-tower. 

The  disappearance  of  Juan  Tenorio  was  the 
subject  of  much  wonderment  to  the  Sevillians ; 
but  their  wonder  was  speedily  changed  into  hor- 
ror upon  the  arising  of  a strange  rumor  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  death. . 

It  seemed  that  Don  Juan  had  gone  at  mid- 
night to  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  had 
there  insulted  the  statue  of  the  Commander,  Don 
Gonzalo.  And  lo,  horror  of  horrors ! the  statue 
had  been  endowed  with  life  and  motion,  and  had 
invited  the  insulter  to  mortal  combat ; which 
ghastly  challenge  being  accepted,  the  effigy  had 
led  the  way  to  a waste  place  beyond  the  convent 
garden,  and  suddenly  a great  chasm  in  the  earth 
had  opened,  and  Juan  Tenorio  was  devoured 
alive. 

This  stoiy  was  vouched  for  by  the  monks  of 
the  Franciscan  monastery,  certain  members  of 
that  holy  brotherhood  having  witnessed  the  awful 
doom  of  the  profligate.  And  on  such  indisputable 
evidence  the  story  of  Don  Juan  passed  into  the 
records  of  Seville,  a never-to-be-forgotten  legend 
of  human  guilt  and  supernatural  retribution. 


THAT  BOY  OF  NORCOTTS, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MADAME  CLEREMONT. 

From  that  day  forth  I received  no  tidings  of 
my  mother.  Whether  my  own  letters  reached 
her  or  not  I could  not  tell ; and  though  I en- 
treated Madame  Cleremont,  who  was  now  my 
confidant  in  every  thing,  to  aid  me  in  learning 
where  my  mother  was,  she  declared  that  the  task 
was  beyond  her ; and  at  last,  as  time  went  over, 
my  anxieties  became  blunted  and  my  affections 
dulled.  The  fife  I was  leading  grew  to  have  such 
a hold  upon  me,  and  was  so  full  of  its  own  varied 
interests,  that — with  shame  I say  it — I actually 
forgot  the  very  existence  of  her  to  whom  I owed 
any  trace  of  good,  or  honest,  or  truthful,  that 
was  in  me. 

The  house  in  which  I was  living  was  a finish- 
ing school  for  every  sort  of  dissipation,  and  all 
who  frequented  it  were  people  who  only  lived  for 
pleasure.  Play  of  the  highest  kind  went  on  un- 
ceasingly, and  large  sums  were  bandied  about 
from  hand  to  hand  as  carelessly  as  if  all  were 
men  of  fortune  and  indifferent  to  heavy  losses. 

A splendid  mode  of  living,  sumptuous  dinners, 
a great  retinue,  and  perfect  liberty  to  the  guests, 
drew  around  us  that  class  who,  knowing  well  that 
they  have  no  other  occupation  than  self-indul- 
gence, throw  an  air  of  languid  elegance  over  vice, 
which  your  vulgar  sinner,  who  has  only  intervals 
of  wickedness,  knows  nothing  of ; and  this,  be  it 
said  passingly,  is,  of  all  sections  of  society,  the 
most  seductive  and  dangerous  to  the  young : for 
there  are  no  outrages  to  taste  among  these  peo- 
ple, they  violate  no  decencies,  they  shock  no 
principles.  If  they  smash  the  tables  of  the  law 
it  is  in  kid  gloves,  and  with  a delicious  odor,  of 
Ess  bouquet  about  them.  The  Cleremonts  lived 
at  the  Villa.  Cleremont  managed  the  household, 
and  gave  the  orders  for  every  tiling.  Madame 
received  the  company  and  did  the  honors ; my 
father  lounging  about  like  an  unoccupied  guest, 
and  actually  amused,  as  it  seemed,  by  his  own 
unimportance.  Hotham  had  gone  to  sea;  but 
Eccles  remained,  in  name,  as  my  tutor ; but  we 
rarely  met,  save  at  meal-times,  and  his  manner 
to  me  was  almost  slavish  in  subserviency,  and 
with  a habit  of  flattery  that,  even  young  as  I was, 
revolted  me. 

“Isn’t  that  your  charge,  Eccles?”  I once  heard 
an  old  gentleman  ask  him ; and  he  replied,  “Yes, 
my  lord ; but  Madame  Cleremont  has  succeeded 
me.  It  is  she  is  finishing  him.” 

And  they  both  laughed  heartily  at  the  joke. 
There  was,  however,  this  much  of  truth  in  the 
speech,  that  I lived  almost  entirely  in  her  so- 
ciety. We  sang  together ; she  called  me  Cheru- 
bino, and  taught  me  all  the  pages'  songs  in  Mo- 
zart or  Rossini;  and  we  rode  out  together,  or 
read  or  walked  in  company.  Nor  was  her  in- 
fluence over  me  such  as  might  effeminate  me. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  ever  her  aim  to  give  me 
manly  tastes  and  ambitions.  She  laid  great  stress 
on  my  being  a perfect  swordsman  and  a pistol- 
shot,  over  and  over  telling  me  that  a conscious 
skill  in  arms  gives  a man  immense  coolness  in 
every  question  of  difference  with  other  men ; and 
she  would  add,  “ Don’t  fall  into  that  John  Bull 
blunder  of  believing  that  dueling  is  gone  out  be- 
cause they  dislike  the  practice  in  England.  The 
world  is  happily  larger  than  the  British  Islands.” 

Little  sneers  like  this  at  England,  sarcasms  on 
English  prudery,  English  reserve,  or  English  dis- 
trustfulness, were  constantly  dropping  from  her, 
and  I grew  up  to  believe  that,  while  genuine  sen- 


timent and  unselfish  devotion  lived  on  one  side  ! 
of  the  Channel,  a decorous  hypocrisy  had  its  home 
on  the  other. 

Now  she  would  contrast  the  women  of  Balzac’s 
novels  with  the  colder  nonentities  of  English 
fiction ; and  now  she  would  dwell  on  traits  of 
fascination  in  the  sex  which  our  writers  either 
did  not  know  of  or  were  afraid  to  touch  on.  “ It 
is  entirely  the  fault  of  your  Englishwomen,”  she 
would  say,  “ that  the  men  invariably  fall  victims 
to  foreign  seductions.  Circe  always  sings  with 
a bronchitis  in  the  North;”  and  though  I but 
dimly  saw  what  she  pointed  at  then,  I lived  to 
perceive  her  meaning  more  fully. 

As  for  my  father,  I saw  little  of  him,  but  in 
that  little  he  was  always  kind  and  good-natured 
with  me.  He  would  quiz  me  about  my  lessons, 
as  though  I were  the  tutor,  and  Eccles  the  pupil ; 
and  ask  me  how  he  got  on  with  his  Aristophanes 
or  his  Homer?  He  talked  to  me  freely  about 
the  people  who  came  to  the  house,  and  treated 
me  almost  as  an  equal.  All  this  time  he  behaved 
to  Madame  with  a reserve  that  was  perfectly 
chilling,  so  that  it  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  three  of  ns  to  be  together. 

“ I don’t  think  you  like  papa,”  said  I once  to 
her,  in  an  effusion  of  confidence.  “ I am  sure 
you  don’t  like  him  1” 

“And  why  do  you  think  so?”  asked  she,  with 
the  faintest  imaginable  flush  on  her  pale  cheek. 

While  I was  puzzling  myself  what  to  answer, 
she  said : 

“Come  now,  Cherubino,  what  you  really  meant 
to  say  was,  I don’t  think  papa  likes  you!" 

Though  I never  could  have  made  so  rude  a 
speech,  its  truth  and  force  struck  me  so  palpably 
that  I could  not  answer. 

“Well,”  cried  she,  with  a little  laugh,  “he  is 
veiy  fond  of  Monsieur  Cleremont,  and  that  ought 
always  to  be  enough  for  Madame  Cleremont. 
Do  you  know,  Cherubino,  it’s  the  rarest  thing  in 
life  for  a husband  and  wife  to  be  liked  by  the 
same  people.  There  is  in  conjugal  life  some 
beautiful  little  ingredient  of  discord  that  sets  the 
two  partners  to  the  compact  at  opposite  poles, 
and  gives  them  separate  followings.  I mustn’t 
distract  you  with  the  theory,  I only  want  you  to 
see  why  liking  my  husband  is  sufficient  reason  for 
not  caring  for  me." 

Now,  as  I liked  her  exceedingly,  and  felt 
something  very  near  to  hatred  for  Monsieur 
Cleremont,  I accepted  all  she  said  as  incontesti- 
ble  truth.  Still  I grieved  over  the  fact  that  papa 
was  not  of  my  own  mind,  and  did  not  see  her 
and  all  her  fascinations  as  I did. 

There  is  something  indescribably  touching  in 
the  gentle  sadness  of  certain  buoyant  bright  na- 
tures. Like  the  low  notes  in  a treble  voice,  there 
is  that  that  seems  to  vibrate  in  our  hearts  at  a 
most  susceptible  moment,  and  with  the  force  of 
an  unforeseen  contrast ; and  it  was  thus  that,  in 
her  graver  times,  she  won  over  me  an  ascendency, 
and  inspired  an  interest  which,  had  I been  other 
than  a mere  boy,  had  certainly  been  love. 

Perhaps  I should  not  have  been  even  conscious, 
as  I was,  of  this  sentiment,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
indignation  I felt  at  Cleremont’s  treatment  of 
her.  Over  and  over  again  my  temper  was  pushed 
to  its  last  limit  by  his  brutality  and  coarseness. 
Ilis  tone  was  a perpetual  sneer,  and  his  wife  sel- 
dom spoke  before  him  without  his  directing  to- 
ward her  a sarcasm  or  an  impertinence.  This 
was  especially  remarkable  if  she  uttered  any  sen- 
timent at  all  elevated,  when  his  banter  would  be 
ushered  in  with  a burst  of  derisive  laughter. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  way 
she  bore  these  trials.  There  was  no  assumed 
martyrdom ; no  covert  appeal  for  sympathy ; no 
air  of  suffering  asking  for  protection.  * No! 
whether  it  came  as  ridicule  or  rebuke,  she  ac- 
cepted it  gently  and  good-humoredly;  trying, 
when  she  could,  to  turn  it  off  with  a laugh,  or 
when  too  grave  for  that,  bearing  it  with  quiet 
forbearance. 

I often  wondered  why  my  father  did  not  check 
these  persecutions,  for  they  were  such,  and  very 
cruel  ones  too ; but  he  scarcely  seemed  to  notice 
them,  or  if  he  did  it  would  be  by  a smile,  far 
more  like  enjoyment  of  Cleremont’s  coarse  wit 
than  reprehending  or  reproving  it. 

“ I wonder  how  that  woman  stands  it,”  I once 
overheard  Hotham  say  to  Eccles ; and  the  other 
replied : 

“1  don’t  think  she  does  stand  it.  I mistake 
her  much  if  she  is  as  forgiving  as  she  looks.  ” 

Why  do  I recall  these  things  ? why  do  I dwell 
on  incidents  and  passages  which  had  no  actual 
bearing  on  my  own  destiny  ? Only  because  they 
serve  to  show  the  terrible  school  in  which  I was 
brought  up ; the  mingled  dissipation,  splendor, 
indolence,  and  passion  in  which  my  boyhood  w’as 
passed.  Surrounded  by  men  of  reckless  habits, 
and  women  but  a mere  shade  better,  life  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  as  one  series  of  costly  pleas- 
ures, dashed  only  with  such  disappointments  as 
loss  at  play  inflicted,  or  some  project  of  intrigue 
baffled  or  averted. 

“ If  that  boy  of  Norcott’s  isn’t  a scamp  he 
must  be  a most  unteachable  young  rascal,”  said 
an  old  colonel  once  to  Eccles  on  the  croquet- 
ground. 

“He  has  had  great  opportunities,”  said  Eccles, 
as  he  sent  off  his  ball,  “and,  so  far  as  I see,  neg- 
lected none  of  them.” 

“You  were  his  tutor,  I think,”  said  the  other 
■with  a laugh. 

“ Yes,  till  Madame  Cleremont  took  my  place.” 

“ 111  not  say  it  was  the  worst  thing  could  have 
happened  him.  I wish  it  had  been  a woman  had 
spoiled  me.  Eh,  Eccles,  possibly  you  may  have 
some  such  misgivings  yourself  ?” 

“I  was  never  corrupted,”  said  the  other,  with 
a sententious  gravity  whose  hypocrisy  was  palpa- 
ble. 

I meditated  many  and  many  a time  over  these 
few  words,  and  they  suggested  to  me  the  first  at- 
tempt I ever  made  to  know  something  about  my- 
self and  my  own  nature. 

Those  stories  of  Balzac’s,  those  wonderful  pic- 


tures of  passionate  life,  acquired  an  immense 
hold  upon  me,  from  the  very  character  of  my  own 
existence.  That  terrific  game  of  temper  against 
temper,  mind  against  mind,  and  heart  against 
heart,  of  which  1 read  in  these  novels,  I was  dai- 
ly witnessing  in  what  went  on  around  me,  and  I 
amused  myself  by  giving  the  names  of  the  char- 
acters in  these  fictions  to  the  various  persons  of 
our  society. 

“ It  is  a very  naughty  little  world  we  live  in  at 
this  house,  Digby,”  said  Madame  to  me  one  day ; 
“ but  you’d  bo  surprised  to  find  what  a very  vul- 
gar thing  is  the  life  of  people  in  general,  and  that 
if  you  want  the  sensational  or  even  the  pictorial 
in  existence,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  it  in  some 
compromise  of  principle.” 

“ I know  mamma  wouldn’t  like  to  live  here,” 
said  I,  half  sullenly. 

“Oh,  mamma!”  cried  she,  with  a laugh,  and 
then  suddenly  checking  herself:  “No,  Digby, 
you  are  quite  right.  Mamma  would  be  shocked 
at  our  doings ; not  that  they  are  so  very  wicked 
in  themselves  as  that,  to  one  of  her  quiet  ways, 
they  would  seem  so.” 

“Mamma  is  very  good.  I never  knew  any 
one  like  her,”  stammered  I out. 

“ That’s  quite  true,  my  dear  bov.  She  is  all 
that  you  say,  but  one  may  be  too  good,  just  as  he 
may  be  too  generous  or  too  confiding ; and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  a number  of  ex- 
cellent things  one  would  like  to  be  if  they  could 
afford  them ; but  the  truth  is,  Digby,  the  most 
costly  of  all  things  are  virtues.” 

“ Oh,  do  not  say  that !”  cried  I,  eagerly. 

“Yes,  dear,  I must  say  it.  Monsieur  Clere- 
mont and  I have  always  been  very  poor,  and  we 
never  permitted  ourselves  these  luxuries,  any  more 
than  we  kept  a great  house  and  a fine  equipage, 
and  so  we  economize  in  our  morals,  as  in  our 
means,  doing  what  rich  folk  might  call  little  shab- 
binesses ; but  on  the  whole  managing  to  live,  and 
not  unhappily  either.” 

“And  papa?” 

“ Fapa  has  a fine  estate,  wants  for  nothing, 
and  can  give  himself  every  good  quality  he  has  a 
fancy  for.” 

“ By  this  theory,  then,  it  is  ouly  rich  people 
are  good  ?” 

“ Not  exactly.  I would  rather  state  it  thus — 
the  rich  are  as  good  as  they  like  to  be ; the  poor 
are  as  good  as  they’re  able." 

“What  do  you  say  then  to  Mr.  Eccles — lie’s 
not  rich,  and  I’m  sure  he’s  good  ?” 

“Poor  Mr.  Eccles!”  said  she,  with  a merry 
laughter,  in  which  a something  scornful  mingled, 
and  she  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLANNING  PLEASURE. 

It  was  my  father’s  pleasure  to  celebrate  my 
fifteenth  birthday  with  great  splendor.  The  whole 
house  was  to  be  thrown  open ; and  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  conservatory  and  the  grounds  were 
to  be  illuminated.  The  festivities  were  to  com- 
prise a grand  dinner  and  a reception  afterward, 
which  was  to  become  a ball,  as  if  by  an  im- 
promptu. 

As  the  society  of  the  Villa  habitually  was  made 
up  of  a certain  number  of  intimates,  relieved  from 
time  to  time  by  such  strangers  as  were  present- 
ed, and  as  my  father  never  dined  out,  or  went 
into  the  fashionable  world  of  the  place,  it  was 
somewhat  of  a bold  step  at  once  to  invite  a num- 
ber of  persons  with  whom  he  had  no  more  than 
bowing  acquaintance,  and  to  ask  to  his  table 
ministers,  envoys,  court  officials,  and  grand  cham- 
berlains for  the  first  time.  It  was  said,  I know 
not  how  truthfully,  that  Cleremont  did  his  ut- 
most to  dissuade  him  from  the  project  at  first,  by 
disparaging  the  people  for  whom  he  was  putting 
himself  to  such  cost,  and  finding  this  line  of  no 
avail,  by  openiy  saying  that  what  between  the 
refusals  of  some,  the  excuses  of  others,  and  the 
actual  absence  of  many  whose  presence  he  was 
led  to  expect,  my  father  was  storing  up  for  him- 
self an  amount  of  disappointment  and  outrage 
that  would  drive  him  half  desperate.  It  wras  not, 
of  course,  very  easy  to  convey  this  to  my  father. 
It  could  only  be  done  by  a dropping  word  or  a 
half-expressed  doubt.  And  when  the  time  came 
to  make  out  the  lists  and  issue  the  invitations,  no 
real  step  had  been  taken  to  turn  him  from  his 
plan. 

The  same  rumor  which  ascribed  to  Cleremont 
the  repute  of  attempting  to  dissuade  my  father 
from  his  project  attributed  to  Madame  Clere- 
mont a most  eager  and  w arm  advocacy  of  the 
intended  fete.  From  the  marked  coldness  and 
reserve,  however,  which  subsisted  between  my 
father  and  her,  it  was  too  difficult  to  imagine  in 
what  way  her  influence  could  be  exercised. 

And  for  my  own  part,  though  I heard  the  list 
of  the  company  canvassed  every  day  at  luncheon, 
and  discussed  at  dinner,  I don’t  remember  an  oc- 
casion where  Madame  ever  uttered  a word  of  re- 
mark, or  even  a suggestion  in  the  matter.  Hoth- 
am, w ho  had  come  back  on  a short  leave,  was 
full  of  the  scheme.  With  all  a sailor's  love  of 
movement  and  bustle,  he  mixed  himself  up  with 
eveiy  detail  of  it.  He  wrote  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don for  all  the  delicacies  of  the  “comestible” 
shops.  He  established  * * estafettes”  on  every  side 
to  bring  in  fresh  flowers  and  fruit ; with  his  own 
hands  he  rigged  out  tents  and  marquees  for  the 
regimental  bands,  which  were  to  be  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  grounds ; and  all  the  de- 
vices of  Bengal-lights  and  fire-works  he  took  into 
his  especial  charge. 

Indeed,  Nixon  told  me  that  his  functions  did 
not  stop  here,  but  that  he  had  charged  himself 
with  the  care  of  Madame  Cleremont’s  toilet,  for 
whom  he  had  ordered  the  most  splendid  ball- 
dress  Paris  could  produce.  “Naturally,  Master 
Digby,  it  is  Sir  Roger  pays,”  added  he;  “and 
perhaps  one  of  these  days  he'll  be  surprised  to 
find  that  diamond  loops  and  diamond  bouquets 
should  figure  in  a milliner’s  bill.  But  as  she  is 
to  receive  the  company,  of  course  it’s  all  right.” 
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“ And  why  does  Mr.  Clcremont  seem  to  dis- 
like it  all  so  much  ?”  asked  I. 

“ Chiefly,  I believe,  because  she  likes  it.”  And 
then,  as  though  he  had  said  more  than  he  in- 
tended, he  added,  “Oh,  it’s  easy  to  see  he  likes 
to  keep  this  house  as  much  his  own  as  he  can. 
He  doesn’t  want  Sir  Roger  to  have  other  people 
about  him.  He’s  almost  the  master  here  now ; 
but  if  your  father  begins  to  mix  with  the  world, 
and  have  strangers  here,  Cleremont’s  reign  would 
soon  be  over.” 

Though  there  was  much  in  this  speech  to  sug- 
gest thought  and  speculation,  nothing  in  it  struck 
me  so  forcibly  as  the  impertinence  of  calling  Mr. 
Cleremont,  Cleremont,  and  it  was  all  I could  do 
to  suppress  the  rebuke  that  was  on  my  lips. 

“ If  your  father  comes  through  for  a thousand 
pounds,  Sir,”  continued  he,  “ I’ll  say  he’s  lucky. 
If  Sir  Roger  would  leave  it  to  one  person  to  give 
the  orders — I don’t  mean  myself— though  by  right 
it  is  my  business ; instead  of  that,  there’s  the  cap- 
tain sending  for  this,  and  Cleremont  for  the  other, 
and  you’ll  see  there  will  be  enough  for  three  en- 
tertainments when  it’s  all  over.  Could  you  just 
say  a word  to  him,  Sir  ?” 

“Not  for  the  world,  Nixon.  Papa  is  veiy 
kind  to  me,  and  good-natured,  but  I’ll  not  risk 
any  liberty  with  him ; and  what’s  more,  I’d  be 
right  sorry  to  call  Mr.  Cleremont,  Cleremont  be- 
fore him,  as  you  have  done  twice  within  the  last 
five  minutes.” 

“Lord  bless  you,  Master  Digby!  I’ve  known 
him  these  fifteen  years.  I knew  him  when  he 
came  out,  just  a boy  like,  to  Lord  Colthorpe’s 
embassy.  He  and  I is  like  pals.” 

“You  have  known  me  also  as  a boy,  Nixon,” 
6aid  I,  haughtily ; “ and  yet,  I promise  you,  I’ll 
not  permit  you  to  speak  of  me  as  Norcott  when 
I am  a man.  ” 

“No  fear  of  that,  Sir,  you  may  depend  on’t,” 
said  he,  with  humility ; but  there  was  a malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a firm  compression  of  the 
lip,  as  he  withdrew,  that  did  not  leave  my  mind 
the  whole  day  after.  Indeed,  I recognized  that 
his  face  had  assumed  the  self-same  look  of  inso- 
lent familiarity  it  wore  when  he  spoke  of  Clere- 
mont. 

The  evening  of  that  day  was  passed  filling  up 
the  cards  of  invitation — a process  which  amused 
me  greatly,  affording,  as  it  did,  a sort  of  current 
critique  on  the  persons  whose  names  came  up  for 
notice,  and  certainly,  if  I were  to  judge  of  their 
eligibility  only  by  what  I heard  of  their  charac- 
ters, I might  well  feel  amazed  why  they  were 
singled  out  for  attentions.  They  were  marquises 
and  counts,  however,  chevaliers  of  various  or- 
ders, grand  cordons  and  “hautes  charges,”  so 
that  their  trespasses  or  their  shortcomings  had 
all  been  enacted  in  the  world  of  good  society, 
and  with  each  other  as  accomplices  or  victims. 
There  were  a number  of  contingencies,  too,  at- 
tached to  almost  every  name.  There  must  be 
high  play  for  the  Russian  envoy,  flirting  for  the 
French  minister’s  wife,  iced  drinks  for  the  Amer- 
icans, and  scandal  and  Ostend  oysters  for  every 
body.  There  was  scarcely  a good  word  for  any 
one,  and  yet  the  most  eager  anxiety  was  ex- 
pressed that  they  would  all  come.  Immense 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  fix  a day  when 
there  was  nothing  going  on  at  court  or  in  the 
court  circle.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
pleasure  could  be  planned  with  such  heart-burn- 
ing and  bitterness.  There  was  scarcely  a detail 
that  did  not  come  associated  with  something  that 
reflected  on  the  morals  or  the  manners  of  the 
deal-  friends  we  were  entreating  to  honor  us ; and 
for  the  life  of  me  I did  not  know  why  such  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  the  presence  of  people  for 
whom  none  had  a good  wish  nor  a single  kindly 
thought. 

My  father  took  very  little  part  in  the  discussion ; 
he  sat  there  with  a sort  of  proud  indifference,  as 
though  the  matter  had  little  interest  for  him,  and 
if  a doubt  were  expressed  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
this  or  that  person’s  acceptance,  he  would  super- 
ciliously break  in  with,  “He’ll  come,  Sir;  I’ll 
answer  for  that.  J.  have  never  yet  played  to 
empty  benches.” 

This  vain  and  haughty  speech  dwelt  in  my 
mind  for  many  a day,  and  showed  me  how  my 
father  deemed  that  it  was  not  his  splendid  style 
of  living,  his  exquisite  dinners,  and  his  choice 
wines  that  drew  guests  around  him,  but  his  own 
especial  qualities  as  host  and  entertainer. 

“ But  that  it  involves  the  bore  of  an  audience, 
I’d  ask  the  King;  I could  give  him  some  Cha- 
teau d’Yquem  very  unlike  his  own,  and  such  as, 
I’ll  venture  to  say,  he  never  tasted,”  said  he,  af- 
fectedly. 

“So  you  are  going  to  bring  out  the  purple 
seal  ?”  cried  Cleremont. 

“I  might  for  royalty,  Sir;  but  not  for  such 
people  as  I read  of  in  that  list  there.” 

“Why,  here  are  two  dukes  with  their  duch- 
esses, marquises  and  counts  by  the  score,  half  a 
dozen  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  a perfect 
cloud  of  chamberlains  and  court  swells.” 

“They’d  cut  a great  figure,  I’ve  no  doubt, 
Hotham,'  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Thunder 
Bomb,  where  you  eke  out  the  defects  of  a bad 
band  with  a salute  from  your  big  guns,  and  give 
your  guests  the  national  anthem  when  they  want 
Champagne.  Oh  dear,  there’s  no  snob  like  a 
sailor!” 

“Well,  if  they’re. not  good  enough  for  you, 
why  the  devil  do  you  ask  them  ?”  cried  Ilotham, 
Bturdily. 

“Sir,  if  I were  to  put  such  a question  to  my- 
self I might  shut  up  my  house  to-morrow !”  And 
with  this  very  uncourteous  speech  he  arose  and 
left  the  room. 

We  continued,  however,  to  fill  in  the  cards  of 
invitation  and  address  the  envelopes,  but  with 
little  inclination  to  converse,  and  none  whatever 
to  refer  to  what  had  passed. 

“There,”  cried  Cleremont,  as  he  checked  off 
the  list.  “ That  makes  very  close  on  seven  hun- 
dred. I take  it  I may  order  supper  for  six  hun- 
dred.” Then  turning  half  fiercely  to  me*  he 
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added,  “ I)o  yon  know,  youngster,  that  all  this 
tomfoolery  is  got  up  for  you?  It  is  by  way  of 
celebrating  your  birthday  we’re  going  to  turn 
the  house  out  of  the  windows !” 

“ I suppose  my  father  has  that  right,  Sir.” 

“ Of  course  he  has,  just  as  he  would  have  the 
right  to  make  a ruin  of  the  place  to-morrow  if  he 
liked  it ; but  I don’t  fancy  his  friends  would  be 
the  better  pleased  with  him  for  his  amiable  ec- 
centricity; your  father  pushes  our  regard  for 
him  very  far  sometimes.” 

“Ill  tell  him  to  be  more  cautious,  Sir,  in  fu- 
ture,” said  I,  moving  toward  the  door. 

“ Do  so,”  said  he.  “ Good-night.” 

I had  scarcely  taken  my  bedroom  candle  when 
I felt  a hand  on  my  shoulder:  I turned  and  saw 
Madame  Cleremont  standing  very  pale  and  in 
great  agitation  at  my  side.  “ Oh,  Digby,”  said 
she,  “ don’t  make  that  man  your  enemy  what- 
ever you  do ; he  is  more  than  a match  for  you, 
poor  child !”  She  was  about  to  say  more  when 
we  heard  voices  in  the  corridor,  and  she  hurried 
away  and  left  me. 


A COUNTRY  PASTOR  IN  NORWAY. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of 
the  following  sketch  to  see  a good  deal  of  the 
Norwegian  clergy  in  their  country  homes ; and 
as  their  parishes,  their  mode  of  life,  their  habits 
and  tastes  differ  so  essentially  from  those  of  our 
country  clergy,  it  has  occurred  to  him  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  same  might  not  be  without 
interest. 

Extending  over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
with  such  a large  sea-board,  and  abounding  with 
such  enormous  tracts  of  forest-land,  and  mount- 
ains and  valleys,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
life  of  a pastor  in  many  of  these  differs  material- 
ly from  that  in  others.  Thus,  a description  of 
a pastor’s  life  in  a mountainous  district  would  by 
no  means  hold  good  for  a parish  on  the  western 
coast,  where  he  has  constantly  to  contend  against 
the  fierce  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  while  visiting 
some  of  his  island  flock ; whereas,  in  the  former 
he  has,  at  least  in  winter-time,  almost  daily  to 
face  the  snow  and  the  ice,  undertake  long  jour- 
neys in  the  piercing  cold,  sometimes  in  a sledge, 
but  most  generally  on  snow  ski  (skates).  The 
ski  are  long,  narrow  pieces  of  seasoned  wood, 
furnished  with  a loop  in  the  middle  of  each,  into 
which  the  ISber,  or  runner,  inserts  his  foot.  By 
means  of  a pole  in  his  hands,  wherewith  to  guide 
his  course,  a clever  runner'can  travel  easily  eight 
or  nine  miles  an  hour  on  level  ground ; while  the 
velocity  with  which  he  can  descend  an  almost 
perpendicular  mountain-side,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  avoids  the  rocks  and  trees  in  his  way, 
against  which,  if  he  were  to  stumble,  death 
would  probably  be  the  result,  are  wonderful  to 
behold.  It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  a congre- 
gation skating  in  this  manner  to  church;  but 
such  is  often,  nay,  generally,  the  case  in  winter- 
time, when  the  snow  lies  at  an  incredible  depth ; 
and,  stranger  still,  what  is  also  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, to  think  of  the  pastor,  too,  skating  to 
the  house  of  God.  I witnessed  a sight  one  Sun- 
day, a few  years  ago,  which  has  made  an  inef- 
faceable impression  on  my  mind.  Let  me  try 
to  sketch  it.  It  was  a clear  bright  Sunday ; the 
thermometer  degrees  below  zero,  I fear  to  say 
how  many ; but  so  still  and  calm  that  the  excess- 
ive cold  was  not  only  endurable,  but  positively 
enjoyable.  I was  staying  with  a pastor  in  a 
mountain  parish,  and  the  church  was  but  a little 
distance  from  the  parsonage-house. 

“You  will  see  a strange  sight,  I think,  to- 
day,” said  my  host,  as  we  were  preparing  to  set 
out  to  church,  which  was  close  by.  There  was 
another  district  church,  about  thirty  miles  off, 
on  the  other  side  the  mountain,  I should  state, 
where  duty  was  only  held  in  the  summer  months, 
and  that  only  monthly.  And  indeed  it  was  a 
strange  sight.  Far  off  in  the  distance,  I could 
discern  a number  of  objects  moving  swiftly  down 
a mountain-slope — there  were  about  thirty  or 
forty,  as  far  as  I could  make  out,  in  all.  What 
they  were,  I could  not  at  first  conceive,  but  pres- 
ently they  again  came  into  view,  and  I could  see 
that  they  were  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes.  It  was  christening  Sunday,  and 
several  of  the  women  were  carrying  their  infants 
on  their  backs  in  an  ingeniously  contrived  kind 
of  basket,  without  apparently  suffering  any  in- 
convenience. 

In  the  far  north,  indeed,  my  host  informed 
me,  the  Lapps,  who  are  veiy  skillful  “runners,” 
and  punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious 
duties,  bury  their  children  in  the  snow  outside 
the  church,  while  they,  the  parents,  attend  the 
service.  Do  not  start,  reader!  The  reason  is, 
that  their  cries  might  disturb  the  congregation ; 
and  it  is  far  warmer  for  them  underneath  the 
snow,  wrapped  up  in  a pelts,  or  skin,  than  in 
the  church.  A trusty  dog  is  stationed  near 
them,  to  keep  off  the  wolves,  should  any  be 
prowling  about  in  the  neighborhood. 

Let  me  now  introduce  the  reader  to  a parish 
in  Valders,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
I conceal  the  name ; but  those  who  are  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  that  part  of  Norway  as 
I am  myself  may  perchance  recognize  it  from 
my  description.  Should  they  do  so,  I feel  con- 
fident that  its  worthy  pastor  will  not  feel  annoyed 
with  me  for  bringing  his  habitat  so  prominently 
forward.  It  is  a large  palish  to  manage,  meas- 
uring as  it  does  twenty-five  miles  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  It  consists  of  a narrow 
valley,  along  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  beau- 
tiful Begna  River,  while  its  sides  are  bounded 
by  lofty  mountains  on  either  side.  Toward  its 
northern  part  the  valley  widens  out,  and  the 
mountain-sides  are  not  of  such  imposing  height 
or  steepness  as  in  the  southern  part.  Hereabouts 
live  the  greater  number  of  the  parishioners ; and 
here,  too,  far  up  in  the  forest-tracts  which  cover 
the  mountain-tops,  the  bear  would  find  a safe 
and  secure  retreat  were  any  hunter  less  daring 


and  less  skillful  than  a Valders  jager  to  seek  him 
in  his  lair. 

The  parsonage-house  consists,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  Norway,  of  four  or  five  detached  wooden 
houses,  each  of  which  has  its  respective  use. 
There  are  five  churches  in  this  parish,  three  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  main  valley,  while  the 
two  others  lie  at  a considerable  distance  off  in 
remote  mountain  defiles.  The  two  most  north- 
erly churches  are  not  more  than  four  miles  apart ; 
but  between  are  lofty  and  rugged  heights,  the 
like  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  land.  To  the  other  two  main 
churches,  it  is  respectively  fifteen  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  parsonage.  Though  the  present 
pastor  keeps  what  is  termed  a capellan,  or  curate, 
it  is  impossible  that  divine  service  can  be  per- 
formed in  all  the  above  churches ; indeed, 

church,  famous  for  a bear-story  connected  with 
it,  only  sees  its  pastor  four  or  five  times  a year. 
House-to-house  visitation  in  such  a widely  extend- 
ed parish  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility,  rendered, 
in  this  case,  still  more  impossible  from  the  large 
number  of  souls — about  seven  thousand — it  con- 
tains. But  though  this  be  the  case,  what  with 
so  many  churches  on  his  hands,  and  such  a large 
parish  to  see  after,  the  poor  pastor  and  his  capel- 
lan are  very  hard  worked. 

There  are,  I believe,  fourteen  fixed  schools  in 
the  parish ; while  in  the  forest  and  mountain 
districts,  in  lonely  farm-houses,  in  out-of-the-way 
parts,  the  education  of  the  children  is  attended  to 
by  traveling  teachers.  The  supervision  of  these 
forms  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  a pastor  has 
to  fulfill,  especially  as  in  Norway  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  parents  are  severely  punished  if  their 
children  do  not  frequent  the  schools  when  they 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine,  unless,  of  course, 
bad  health,  insanity,  or  other  natural  causes  ren- 
der it  an  impossibility.  In  the  fixed  school,  be- 
sides reading,  writing,  and  religious  instruction, 
the  history  and  geography  of  Norway,  and  arith- 
metic, are  taught.  Each  spring  the  pastor  has 
to  inspect  every  school  in  his  parish,  and  to  sat- 
isfy himself,  after  a strict  examination  of  the 
scholars,  that  the  teachers  have  fulfilled  their 
duties  duly. 

During  the  winter  months  his  time  is  occu- 
pied by  preparing  candidates  for  confirmation ; 
for  confirmation  is,  or  rather  till  recently  was, 
compulsory  in  every  member  of  the  Norwegian 
Church.  The  candidates  are  obliged  to  attend 
twice  a week,  for  three  or  four  hours  at  a time, 
to  receive  instruction,  either  at  the  parsonage- 
house  or  at  some  other  convenient  place.  The 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  is  free;  while 
that  of  the  better  classes  costs  but  a trifling  sum, 
as  the  schoolmasters’  salaries,  etc.,  are  defrayed 
by  an  “education-tax.” 

When  the  pastor  went  to  preach  in  the  two 
distant  churches  of  his  parish  lie  always  left 
home  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  seldom  return- 
ing till  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  so 
as  to  give  himself  time  for  visiting  any  sick  pa- 
rishioners. In  addition  to  his  spiritual  duties,  a 
Norwegian  pastor  must  also  be  something  of  a 
doctor,  for  medical  men  in  country  districts  are 
few  and  far  between.  My  host  never  went  any 
where  without  his  medicine-chest;  while  his 
wife’s  time  was  not  a little  occupied  in  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  sick  nearer  home. 

Whatever  time  the  pastor  may  have  over  after 
having  discharged  the  above-described  duties,  he 
usually  devotes  to  the  management  of  his  farm, 
which  he  generally  prefers  to  retain  in  his  own 
hands  instead  of  letting  it.  My  friend's  farm 
happened  to  be  rather  a small  one  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  his  parish. 

And  now  as  regards  the  diversions  and  amuse- 
ments of  a country  pastor’s  life.  Naturally,  in  a 
fjeld  or  mountain  parish,  far  away  from  any 
town,  and  shut  out  from  intercourse  with  edu- 
cated people,  these  must  needs  be  few  and  sim- 
ple in  their  nature.  Still,  in  the  summer  months, 
there  are  visits  to  make  and  receive ; acquaint- 
ances from  Christiania  dropping  in,  in  order  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  fine  shooting  and  fishing  with 
which  Valders  abounds.  Winter  is  the  trying 
time.  Not  only  do  the  wildness  of  the  scene’and 
the  monotony  of  the  snow-covered  earth  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  frame,  but  social  in- 
tercourse becomes  rarer,  visits  more  seldom,  and 
every  one  thinks  of  keeping  the  cold  out,  rather 
than  of  pleasure-making;  and  yet  the  winter 
evenings  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  pleasure. 
In  a country  parsonage-house  the  time  is  occu- 
pied partly  in  reading  aloud,  in  studying,  in 
music,  etc.,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  enjoying 
supper,  that  happy  meal;  after  which,  maybe, 
a rubber  of  whist  and  a pipe,  and  then  to  bed 
beneath  a quilt  of  eider-down. 

Need  I say  that  post-day  is  always  considered 
a red-letter  day  in  a country  parsonage-house  ? 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

We  may  expect  the  height  of  the  skating  season 
about  the  time  of  Christmas  and  New-Year’s.  To  be 
sure  heavy  snow-storms  may  again  interfere,  and 
pleasure-loving  New  York  be  obliged  to  solace  itself 
with  the  merry  jingling  of  sleigh-bells ; yet  every  body 
who  knows  by  experience  the  fascinations  of  skating 
longs  for  the  snapping  cold  days  in  which  the  Old 
Year  usually  steps  sbiveringly  out  and  the  bright  New 
Year  comes  dancing  in. 

The  Central  Park  Commissioners  can  not  make  ice, 
but  they  have  given  Jack  Frost  every  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  skill  to  the  uttermost.  And  when  he  has 
done  his  best  they  will  do  their  best  to  keep  the  ponds 
in  good  skating  condition— a matter  of  no  little  care 
and  expense.  Winter  houses  for  refreshment  and  rest 
have  been  erected  near  the  Park  ponds,  as  in  former 
seasons ; and  with  every  cold  snap  there  will  be  a rush 
Park-ward.  A novelty  for  New  Yorkers  this  season 
is  the  Empire  Skating  Rink,  on  Third  Avenue  and 
Sixty-third  Street;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  a very 
good  substitute  for  some  of  the  private  ponds  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  which  have  been  fashionably 
patronized  in  seasons  past,  but  are  now  overrun  with 
brick  and  mortar.  This  new  rink  is  1T0  feet  wide  and 
350  feet  long.  The  inclosed  shallow  lake  of  water  is 
126  feet  in  width  and  290  in  length.  Between  six  and 


seven  hundred  gas  jets  illuminate  the  interior ; there 
is  a gallery  for  a baud  of  music,  and  comfortable  seats 
for  spectators ; moreover,  there  are  plenty  of  refresh- 
ment rooms.  This  skating  rink  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  most  perfect  building  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. A similar  one  is  now  being  constructed  in  Phila- 
delphia; also,  an  immense  rink  will  be  finished  in 
Brooklyn  about  Christmas.  It  is  124  feet  by  200,  and 
will  have  an  ice  surface  of  something  like  90  by  ITU 
feet  There  is,  moreover,  a new  rink  in  Jersey  City. 
With  these  additional  accommodations  for  skating 
the  youthful  lovers  of  this  exhilarating  amusement 
will  probably  enjoy  more  this  season  than  ever  before. 

The  design  of  the  New  England  Christian  Temper- 
ance Convention,  which  was  recently  held  in  Boston, 
was  to  create  a deeper  interest  in  the  temperance 
question  among  the  people  and  in  the  churches,  and 
to  show  how  the  moral  and  religious  circles  of  New 
England  in  general,  and  Massachusetts  in  particular, 
looked  upon  the  subject  in  point  of  law.  All  but  one 
member  of  the  Convention— which  was  composed  of 
about  three  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  ministers— 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  total  abstinence  and 
prohibitory  liquor  law  party. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  special  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  examine  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  they  are  of 
opinion  that,  taken  as  a whole,  it  has  been  well  con- 
structed, and  the  general  route  exceedingly  well  se- 
lected. 

The  whole  number  of  dead  letters  received  at  the 
Dead-Letter  OiHce  during  the  year  which  ended  June 
30  was  4,162,144;  1,736,867  of  these  were  found  to  be 
either  not  susceptible  of  being  returned  or  of  no  im- 
portance, and  were  destroyed;  about  333,000  more 
were  destroyed  after  an  effort  to  return  them.  The 
remainder  were  classified  and  returned  to  the  own- 
ers as  far  as  practicable.  The  whole  number  sent 
from  the  oflice  was  2,258,199,  of  which  about  84  per 
cent  were  delivered  to  owners;  18,340  letters  con- 
tained $95,169  52,  in  sums  of  $1  and  upward,  of  which 
16,061  letters,  containing  $86,63S  66,  were  delivered  to 
owners ; 14,0S2  contained  $3436  68  in  sums  of  less  than 
$1,  of  which  12,513,  containing  $3120  70,  were  deliver- 
ed to  owners ; 17,750  contained  drafts,  deeds,  and  other 
papers  of  value,  representing  the  value  of$3,609,271 80; 
of  these  16,809  were  restored  to  the  owners ; 13,964  con- 
tained books,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of  property, 
of  the  estimated  value  of  $8500 ; of  these  11,489  were 
forwarded  for  delivery,  and  9911  were  delivered  to 
their  owners ; 125,221  contained  articles  of  small  val- 
ue, of  which  114,666  were  delivered  to  owners ; 58,387 
letters  received  at  the  oflice  were  misdirected,  and 
1593  had  no  direction  whatever.  The  amount  of 
money  taken  from  all  dead-letters  undelivered  since 
last  report,  and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, was  $27,967  71.  The  amount  realized  from  sales 
of  waste  paper,  and  deposited,  was  $1280  42. 

A school  has  been  founded  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Shaw  Free  School,” 
for  the  education  of  colored  youth.  The  money,  which 
was  contributed  by  the  colored  troops  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Shaw,  who  was  killed  in  the  assault  at  Fort 
Wagner,  has  been,  after  deliberation,  appropriated  to 
this  object.  The  building  is  occupied  by  a flourishing 
school  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils,  with  eight  or  nine 
teachers. 

An  unprecedented  case  has  been  brought  up  in  an 
English  court.  A petition  was  presented  to  dissolve 
an  injunction  granted  two  years  ago  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  A ward  of  the  court,  fifteen  years  of 
age,  entitled  to  property  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  about  £130,  married  his  governess,  aged  twenty- 
five  years,  and  after  a private  hearing  of  the  case  the 
court  granted  an  injunction  to  prevent  them  living 
together  until  the  youth  could  gain  his  own  liveli- 
hood,. and  ordered  him  to  be  apprenticed  to  a farmer. 
The  parties  were  married  upon  misrepresentation  as 
to  their  ages,  but  the  Divorce  Court  had  since  held 
that  the  marriage  was  valid.  Tho  court  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  without  the  means  of  subsistence, 
to  live  with  his  wife,  and  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  protect  its  ward.  The  question  was  held  for 
further  consideration. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  verdict  was  ever  ren- 
dered in  a criminal  causo  than  in  the  case  of  General 
George  W.  Cole,  recently  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
L.  H.  Uiscock.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  to  be  per- 
fectly sane  a moment  before  the  murder  and  also  a 
moment  after,  but  were  in  doubt  about  his  condition 
at  the  moment  of  firing  his  pistol.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Judge  directed  them  to  give  the  pris- 
oner the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  they  accordingly 
brought  in  a verdict  of  acquittal.  There  is  an  old 
proverb,  Ira  furor  brevis  est;  this  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  maxims  in  the  legal  code  upon  which  the  jury 
based  their  decision. 

One  of  the  boldest  operations  known  to  surgery  was 
recently  performed  by  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  this  city,  by 
which  a tumor  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  was  re- 
moved from  the  abdomen  of  a young  woman.  The 
subject  of  this  skillful  operation  is  now  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  comfort. 

A new  method  of  preserving  wood  has  lately  been 
patented,  and  its  application  will  evidently  form  a 
new  era  in  wood  manufacture ; for,  in  addition  to  tho 
preservative  qualities  engendered,  it  insures  the  wood 
against  cracking,  shrinking,  warping,  or  chipping, 
and  renders  it  far  less  liable  to  break  than  in  the  orig- 
inal state.  The  wood  is  permeated  by  the  vapors  pro- 
duced from  coal-tar,  subjected  to  increasing  degrees 
of  heat,  which  drives  out  all  moisture,  condenses  the 
wood,  and  protects  it  completely  against  atmospheric 
moisture.  It  is  believed  that  this  process  will  be  very 
useful  when  applied  to  wood  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  or  earth. 

Every  body  thinks,  or  wants  to  think,  that  he  lives 
in  the  biggest  place. 

“ You  must  confess,”  remarked  a New  York  to  a 
Chicago  merchant,  as  they  were  discussing  the  merits 
of  their  respective  cities,  “that  New  York  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  country.”  “ Yes,”  replied  the  man  of 
the  West ; “ New  York  is  a right  smart  place  for  busi- 
ness. New  York  is  the  Chicago  of  the  East.”  An- 
other Westerner  gave  it  as  his  opinion  “that  New 
York  was  too  far  from  Indianapolis  ever  to  be  much 
of  a place.”  Which  reminds  us  of  the  remark  made  by 
a rough  farmer  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  a high  mount- 
ain in  Maine,  miles  away  from  any  neighbors.  A 
young  man  from  New  York  roaming  about  on  a fish- 
ing tramp  stumbled  upon  the  farmer’s  lonely  house. 
They  entered  into  conversation,  and  learning  that  his 
truest  was  from  New  York,  the  worthy  man  exclaim- 
ed, in  unfeigned  surprise:  “ Well,  now,  how  can  you 
stand  it  to  live  so  far  away  from  folks  ?" 

There  was  a time  when  women  and  children  were 
scarce  in  San  Francisco.  They  were  then  appreciated. 
According  to  the  Westminster  Review,  a woman  once 
took  her  infant  to  a theatre  in  San  Francisco,  and  ju6t 
as  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  child  began  to  cry. 
A man  in  the  pit  cried  out,  “ Stop  those  fiddles  and 
let  the  baby  cry.  I haven’t  heard  such  a sound  for 
ten  years !”  The  audience  applauded  this  sentiment ; 
the  orchestra  stopped,  and  the  buby  continued  its  per- 
formance amidst  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
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the  full  approbation  of  friends,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  happiness,  lie  had  furnished  for 
me,  simply  but  well,  a house  in  Hanover  Street, 
then  a thorough  Scotch  colony,  and  my  father’s 
house  being  in  Cannon  Street,  I was  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  home.  As  was 
then  the  cus  m,  we  were  married  on  Sunday, 
it  being  likewise  my  birthday,  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, and  at  once  took  possession  of  our  new 
abode. 

“ The  twenty-third  was  signaled  by  one  of  the 
fiercest  conflagrations  Manchester  had  known  for 
years.  A cotton-mill  at  Ancoats  had  taken  fire 
while  the  hands  were  being  dismissed.  Some 
were  in  the  upper  stories  at  the  time ; the  nar- 
row staircase  was  crowded,  and  many  lives  were 
in  danger.  Attracted  by  the  glare,  Mr.  Carson 
was  quickly  on  the  spot,  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
duty  before  him,  and  to  his  heroic  efforts  three 
girls  at  least  owed  their  lives.  They  came  to 
thank  him  a week  later.  Alas!  where  was  he? 
His  hair  was  singed,  and  so  was  his  coat,  from 
which  the  tails  were  dangling  loose ; he  had  been 
wetted  through  alike  with  perspiration  and  water 
from  the  engine,  but  he  waited  until  all  danger 
to  others  was  over,  and  when  he  reached  home 
his  clothes  were  apparently  dry.  He  kissed  me, 
apologized  for  keeping  me  waiting  tea,  and  sat 
down  to  describe  the  incidents  of  the  fire.  Of 
his  own  exploits  he  said  little ; but  on  the  plea 
of  fatigue  excused  his  sitting  down  to  tea  in  the 
plight  he  then  was.  After  the  meal  he  dozed 
off,  which  I attributed  to  his  recent  exertions 
and  the  heat  of  our  own  fire.  It  was  only  on 
going  to  rouse  him  that  I discovered  his  clothes 
had  been  wetted,  and  I was  too  inexperienced  to 
calculate  the  consequences. 

* * The  following  day  I had  promised  to  spend 
with  my  father  and  sisters.  William  was  to 
oin  me  on  closing  the  warehouse.  Being  a 
ride  I was  of  course  an  object  of  special  atten- 
tion, made  more  of  by  my  relations  than  at  any 
other  period  of  my  life.  I found  there  a perfect 
levee  of  aunts  and  cousins  discussing  the  bride’s 
cake  and  future  prospects  with  equal  freedom. 
In  the  midst  of  our  lively  chat  time  fled  fast. 
There  came  a sharp  rat-tat-tat  at  the  street- 
door. 

“ ‘ Why,  that  is  William’s  knock ; what  brings 
him  from  the  warehouse  so  early  ?’  exclaimed  I, 
running  to  anticipate  the  servant  in  opening  the 
door.  Without  another  word  than  ‘ Marianne,’ 
strangely  spoken,  he  passed  me  by,  never  stop- 
ping to  kiss  me,  as  was  his  wont. 

“ I confess  he  had  spoiled  me.  I pouted,  pet- 
ulant tears  welled  to  my  eyes,  and  I lingered 
with  the  fastening  of  the  door  before  I turned 
round. 

“ ‘ Marianne  !* 

“ He  was  calling  me  from  behind.  I dropped 
the  latch  and  followed  him,  as  I thought,  into 
the  room  I had  just  quitted. 

“ ‘ Where  is  William  ?’  I asked,  looking  round 
but  not  seeing  him. 

‘“He  has  not  come  in  here.’ 

“ ‘ Marianne !’ 

“The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  the  room  on 
the  opposite  side  the  hall.  I ran  thither,  antici- 
pating the  loving  embrace  he  was  too  reserved  to 
give  before  strangers. 

“ He  was  not  there. 

“ * William,  dear,  where  are  you  ? Don’t  hide 
from  me !’ 

“There was  no  answer.  I ran  into  the  back- 
parlors,  up  stairs,  down  stairs,  calling  his  name. 
He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“ By  this  time  the  house  was  in  commotion. 
Sisters  and  cousins  alike  had  heard  the  knock, 
but  no  one  had  seen  my  husband  or  heard  his 
voice. 

“As  they  looked  from  me  to  one  another  for 
an  explanation  of  that  which  is  inexplicable,  I 
having  protested  that  Mr.  Carson  had  passed 
and  spoken  to  me  in  the  hall,  a sudden  light 
i Hashed  over  and  appalled  me.  I remembered 
seeing  the  htfll-paneling  through  his  Jigure! 
With  a startling  shriek  I rushed  bareheaded 
from  the  house,  tore  across  Cannon  Street, 
along  Sugar  Lane,  and  up  Shude  Hill  like  a 
mad-woman,  nor  paused  till  my  grasp  was  on 
the  handle  of  my  own  door. 

“ That  was  ajar.  A bad  omen.  I found  my 
beloved  husband  extended  on  our  bed,  a doctor 
by  his  side  vainly  trying  to  bleed  him — the  blood 
would  not  flow. 

“Inflammation — the  result,  no  doubt,  of  his 
overnight's  wetting  and  fatigue — had  seized  him 
suddenly. 

“ On  his  way  home  he  had  called  on  his  doc- 
tor, who  never  left  him  again  in  life. 

“Before  night  fell  on  the  earth,  the  night  of 
Death  had  fallen  on  my  idolized  husband,  and 
my  soul  was  in  eclipse. 

“ Maid,  wife,  widow  in  a week,  a widow  all  un- 
conscious of  her  widowhood.  A dumb,  dreamy 
statuesque  automaton.  I lived  and  moved,  but 
that  was  all. 

“ I was  taken  home.  When  the  funeral  was 
over,  the  house  in  Hanover  Street  was  given  up. 
I was  incapable  of  managing  it. 

“In  this  state  I remained  until  my  boy  was 
bom.  Then  the  ice  at  my  heart  thawed,  and 
tears  came  to  my  relief.  The  babe  lived  and  I 
lived  for  him. 

“ How  I idolized  that  boy ! I watched  him 
night  and  day  with  more  than  a mother’s  care. 
He  grew  up  a fine  strong  youth,  the  image  of  his 
dead  father,  whose  name  he  bore.  His  father’s 
uncle  would  have  taken  the  entire  charge  of  him, 
but  I would  not  part  from  Willie ; so  we  were 
summoned  to  Glasgow  together,  and  there  lived 
until  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Carson,  when  Willie 
was  sixteen.  The  old  gentleman  left  consider- 
able property  behind  him,  much  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  my  son. 

“Having  no  ties  in  Scotland,  I came  back  to 
the  old  home,  from  which  two  of  my  sisters  had 
gone  away  to  homes  of  their  own. 

“Between  myself  a^l.his  gran dfutl|er  Willie 


stood  a fair  chance  of  being  spoiled.  He  grew  a 
tall  athletic  man,  not  over-fond  of  business  or 
study,  but  much  given  to  all  manly  sports  and 
pastimes ; in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his 
grandfather.  As  for  me,  I saw  no  harm  in  his 
pursuits,  and  never  dreamed  of  danger. 

“Willie  had  a friend  close  by  with  whom  he 
often  put  on  the  gloves,  or  practiced  fencing  and 
single-stick. 

“One  day,  toward  the  close  of  the  year — my 
sorrows  have  always  come  in  the  midst  of  others’ 
rejoicing — I sat  reading  by  the  fire ; my  father 
was  playing  his  favorite  game  of  backgammon 
with  my  sister  Sarah ; you,  then  a child  of  three 
years,  sat  nursing  a kitten  at  your  mother’s  feet ; 
she  had  brought  you  to  6pend  Christmas  with  us. 

“ My  father,  I must  tell  you,  had  then  given 
up  business,  and  our  garret  was  filled  with  old 
lumber  from  the  warehouse,  several  open  bask- 
ets or  ‘wiskets’  containing  waste  ‘cops,’  ‘spin- 
dles,’ and  other  refuse  among  the  rest. 

“Our  quiet  was  broken,  and  the  rattling  dice 
drowned  by  a loud  clash  and  clatter  up  stairs. 

“ ‘ Some  one  has  left  that  garret-window  open 
again,  and  the  cats  are  making  fine  havoc  with 
those  cops,  I know;  hark  how  they  rattle!’ 

“ * Go  up  stairs,  Sally,  and  shut  the  window,’ 
said  my  father,  pausing  in  his  game. 

“ Sarah  went.  All  was  still. 

“ ‘ The  window  is  fast  enough,  and  I saw  no 
cats,’  said  she,  as  she  sat  down  again  to  the 
board. 

“Again  the  clash  and  clatter,  as  of  metal, 
clear  and  distinct. 

“ * Helen,  do  you  go  up.  Take  my  stick,  and 
rout  the  intruders  out ; I'd  swear  the  cats  are 
there.’ 

“ Your  mother  went,  and  came  hack  with  the 
same  report — nothing  there ; all  silent. 

“Again  the  self-same  clash  and  clatter,  louder 
than  before.  I,  haunted  by  old  memories,  felt 
my  heart  sink. 

‘“Here,  Marianne,  lass,  lend  me  thy  arm; 
thou  and  I’ll  go  up  and  see  what  all  this  din’s 
about;  but  don’t  thou  look  so  scared.’ 

“We  mounted  the  first  flight,  he  leaning  on 
my  arm.  All  at  once  the  clatter  ceased. 

“‘Mother,  mother,  mother  1’  came  floating 
like  a breath  down  the  stairway ; and  while  we 
paused  to  listen— for  my  father  heard  it  also — 
the  figure  of  Willie  brushed  past  us,  with  one 
hand  pressed  upon  his  heart. 

“ I trembled  and  grew  faint.  I had  seen  the 
balustrades  through  the  form. 

“My  father  chuckled  outright.  *Ah,  the 
young  dog,  so  it  was  Willie  playing  tricks  upon 
us,  after  all.’ 

“I  said  nothing  until  I reached  the  parlor. 
As  I rightly  conjectured,  no  Willie  was  there. 

“ ‘Father,’  said  I,  clasping  my  hands  in  an- 
guish, * that  was  not  Willie,  it  was  his  wraith. 
I have  been  wraitli-haunted  all  my  life.’ 

“My  father  looked  dazed.  My  sisters,  per- 
haps with  a good  motive,  rallied  me  on  my  Scot- 
tish superstition,  much  as  you  have  done ; but 
ere  their  laughter  had  well  subsided,  there  was 
an  imperative  knock  at  the  street-door. 

“We  were  summoned  to  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Neale’s ; an  accident  had  befallen  my  son. 

“He  lay  on  a couch  pale  and  bleeding,  wound- 
ed in  the  chest,  the  room  in  disorder,  foils  upon 
the  floor.  He  had  barely  strength  left  to  press 
my  hand  and  say,  * Mother,  do  not  weep ; Tom 
could  not  help  it — the  button  came  off  his  foil. 
Mother,  forgive — ’ and  I was  childless. 

“I  was  spared  all  the  agony  of  the  inquest, 
for  there  was  another  long  blank  in  my  memory ; 
and  during  my  mental  oblivion  your  graudfather 
died,  borne  down  by  the  double  sorrow. 

“You  see,  I have  good  reasons  for  saying  I am 
wraith-haunted,  and  for  knowing  that  the  voice 
I heard  to-night  is  a call  from  the  spirit-world  to 
me.” 

Mr.  Birley  and  his  wife  both  looked  perplexed 
and  serious. 

“I  do  remember  something  about  a ghost  in 
grandfather’s  garret  when  I was  a very  little  girl. 
But  how  is  it  I was  never  told  of  the  * warnings’ 
you  think  you  have  had  ?” 

“They  were  hushed  up  lest  my  grief  should 
be  reawakened.  And  now  let  us*  go  to  bed — it 
is  late.  The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  high- 
er hands  than  ours.” 

The  morning  broke — clear,  sparkling,  exhila- 
rating. Mrs.  Carson  made  her  appearance  in  her 
ordinary  health,  a little  paler,  it  might  be,  but 
that  was  all. 

Mrs..Birlev  had  hesitated  whether  to  issue  her 
invitations,  ifut  finally  resolved  not  to  disappoint 
the  children,  and  so  they  were  sent. 

The  nursery-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  all 
hands,  big  and  little,  summoned  to  the  task  of 
decoration  with  evergreens  and  holly. 

Bn  the  midst  of  it  all  a carrier  brought  a large 
box  inscribed,  “Aunt  Carson’s  Gift.”  The  old 
lady  had  made  her  purchases  the  day  before. 
There  was  a general  rush  to  wrench  open  the  lid, 
and  make  a raid  on  the  contents.  Books,  dolls, 
work-boxes,  a desk,  toys  noisy  and  noiseless, 
were  there,  each  labeled  with  the  fortunate  re- 
cipient’s name.  Flushed  and  elated,  the  young- 
sters rushed  hither  and  thither  displaying  their 
prizes.  Frocks  and  pinafores  filled  to  repletion 
dropped  their  contents,  until  the  little  ones  might 
be  tracked  by  straggling  Shems  and  Noahs,  cups 
and  saucers,  whistles  and  drum-sticks. 

The  box  had  been  removed,  the  litter  cleared 
away,  the  stray  waifs  collected,  when  Mrs.  Car- 
son  descended  the  stairs  after  her  customary  nap. 
A wee  round  toy,  the  color  of  the  stair-carpet, 
had  been  overlooked.  She  stepped  upon  it,  and 
fell  from  top  to  bottom,  striking  her  head  against 
the  balustrades. 

There  was  a rush  through  the  house  to  where 
she  lay  stunned  on  the  oil-cloth.  Reverently 
and  sadly  she  was  carried  into  the  nearest  room 
— the  one  occupied  overnight.  A messenger  was 
sent  on  horseback  for  a surgeon  and  for  Mr.  Bir- 
ley. 


R.  JOHNSON  SHAKING  HANDS  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  BOOT-BLACK. 

Boot-Black. — “Black  yer  Boots?  Shine  ’em  up!” 

It.  Johnson. — “May  that  feeling  of  amity  and  good-will  which 

NOW  EXISTS  BETWEEN  OUR  TWO  GREAT  COUNTRIES  NEVER  BE  DISTURBED. 

Allow  me  to  shake  hands!” 


Shocked  beyond  meas- 
ure, the  latter  gentleman 
hastened  home  in  time 
to  hear  the  fiat  pro- 
nounced : 

“An  injured  spine — 
concussion  of  the  brain 
— no  hope  whatever.” 

A physician  sum- 
moned hastily  confirm- 
ed the  surgeon’s  deci- 
sion. 

The  weeping  children 
were  huddled  from  the 
room. 

“ How  long  may  she 
linger?”  was  Mr.  Bir- 
ley’s  question. 

“ She  may  go  off  any 
moment,  the  shock  to 
her  system  is  so  great ; 
she  mag  last  two  or  three 
hours. 

“Do  yon  think  she  is 
conscious  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  not.” 

Mrs.  Birley,  sobbing, 
whispered  her  husband, 

“James,  do  you  think 
aunt  did  hear  any  thing 
supernatural  last  night?” 

Two  days  before  he 
would  have  8aid,  “All 
bosh !”  now  he  answer- 
ed, “ God  only  knows ! 

It  is  most  mysterious.  ” 

“If  she  did,  she -will 
not  die  until  nine 
o’clock.” 

“ At  nine !”  murmur- 
ed the  dying  woman; 

“at  nine.” 

She  was  evidently  conscious,  and  something 
more  she  said,  but  the  words  were  inaudible. 
Husband  and  wife  watched  the  clock  as  intense- 
ly as  Mrs.  Carson  had  watched  it  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Ten  minutes  to  nine!  The  retreating  pulse 
quickened  under  the  doctor’s  touch.  The  lips 
moved. 

“William!”  was  faintly  audible  to  the  bent 
ear. 

Five  minutes  to  nine!  The  “change”  was 
perceptible. 

“Yes,  William!” 

There  was  another  pause — a burr — the  clock’s 
note  of  warning.  There  was  a rattle  in  the  throat 
of  the  dying  woman. 

“ Coming,  William !”  was  gasped  out  audibly. 

Nine! 

A last  leap  of  the  pulse — a last  flicker  of  the 
eyelids — the  “call”  was  obeyed. 

Mrs.  Carson,  wraith-haunted,  spirit-summon- 
ed, was  of  the  dead! 


Spriggins  is  a little  forgetful  sometimes.  He  counted 
his  brood  the  other  night,  but  could  only  make  four- 
teen. “ How  is  this  ?’’ ne  asked  his  wife.  “ 1 thought 
there  were  fifteen  of  them  at  the  last  census?” 

“So  there  were,”  answered  the  wife;  “but  little 
Sammy  was  drowned  since  then.” 

‘indeed  1”  said  Spriggins,  meditatively;  “why,  it 
seems  to  me  I heard  of  that  at  the  time.” 


A transcendental  preacher  took  for  his  text,  “Feed 
my  lambs."  A plain  fanner  very  quaintly  remarked 
to  him,  on  coming  out  of  the  church : “ A very  good 
text.  Sir ; but  you  should  take  care  not  to  put  the  hay 
so  high  iu  the  rack  that  the  lambs  cau’t  reach  it !” 


Whyisaclever  school-boy  like  a detective?— Because 
he’s  quick  at  apprehension. 


The  Sunday  Question.— “ How  did  you  like  the 
sermon,  dear?” 


During  a season  of  great  religious  declension  an 
aged  deacon  was  asked  whether  the  church  to  which 
ho  belonged  were  united.  “Ah,  yes,"  replied  the 
good  man,  with  emotion,  “ for  we  are  all  frozen  to- 
gether!"   


“What  does  a man  think  of  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing ?”  said  a young  lady  to  a gentleman  with  whom 
she  had  broken  an  engagement.  “He  thinks,  miss, 
of  a woman’s  promise." 


THE  GAME-STALL,  FULTON 
MARKET. 

The  sales  at  this  stall  are  entirely  of  game 
anil  poultry,  and  amount  to  half  a million  of 
dollars  per* annum.  It  is  the  most  enterprising 
and  most  perfect  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  In  variety  it  is  inexhaustible,  in- 
cluding venison,  duck,  partridge,  quail,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  hare,  and  in  fact  every  thing  which 
is  sought  after  by  the  most  fastidious  connois- 
seurs. It  has  thus  become  the  resort  of  our 
most  aristocratic  citizens.  "VVe  give  an  illus- 
tration on  page  829,  representing  the  appear- 
ance which  this  stall  presents  at  the  season  im- 
mediately preceding  Christmas. 

The  poultry  for  sale  here  comes  chiefly  from 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania;  later  in  the  sea- 
son the  turkeys  are  sent  frozen  from  Vermont. 
The  receipts  by  shipment  from  all  parts  of  the 


Little  Child.  “Mamma,  isn’t  Mr.  Biffles  very 
strong  ?" 

Mamma.  “Why?" 

Little  Child.  “Because  he  said  he  was  going  to 
take  the  ferry-boat  over  to  Brooklyn." 


“ Mamma,"  exclaimed  a beautiful  girl,  who  had  suf- 
fered affectation  to  obscure  the  little  intellect  she  pos- 
sessed, “ what  is  that  long  green  thing  lying  on  the 
dish  before  you  ?” 

“A  encumber,  my  beloved  Georgiana,”  replied  the 
mamma,  with  a bland  smile  of  approbation  on  her 
darling’s  commendable  curiosity. 

“ A cucnmber  1 Gracious  goodness,  my  dear  mam- 
ma, how  very  extraordinary  1 I nlways  imagined,  un- 
til this  moment,  that  they  grew  iu  slices !" 


“ What  do  you  drive  such  a pitiful-looking  carcass 
as  that  for  ? Why  don’t  yon  put  a good,  heavy  coat  of 
flesh  on  ’im  ?”  asked  a friend  oi  an  Irish  cartmau 
about  his  horse. 

“A  heavy  coat  of  flesh,  mavonmeen!  Be  all  the 
blessed  powers,  now,  when  the  poor  cratnre  can  scarce 
carry  the  little  flesh  there  is  on  ’im." 


country  amount  on  an 
average  to  about  four 
tons  per  day.  But  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  it  isincreased 
to  about  six  tons.  The 
proprietors  of  this  stall 
are  the  largest  dealers  in 
this  country,  and  they 
occasionally  make  ship- 
ments to  Europe. 


HUMORS  OF  THE 
DAY. 

Gent.  “ Confound  the 
hair-oil ; how  it  sticks  1" 
Wife.  “ Oh,  Harry!  that 
is  not  the  hair-oil ; it  must 
be  the  baby’s  soothing  si- 
rup." 


LATEST  CITY  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

Money  is  quiet — that  is 
to  say,  we  can’t  get  hold 
of  any  of  it. 

Provisions  are  down,  as 
they  should  he. 

There  is  a great  rise  in 
balloons,  as  usuaL 

Game  is  high. 

Accommodation  is  very 


Stocks  exhibited  a bet- 
ter tendency,  nobody  be- 
ing: confined  in  them. 

There  were  no  gold  op- 
ations  at  the  bank,  at  least 
not  with  us. 


“Yes,  I have  been 
straightened  by  circum- 
stances.” 


A Liberal  Measure— 
Three  pints  to  a quart. 


R.  JOHNSON  GETTING  OUT  OF  A LONDON  CAB. 

London  Cabbg. — “ Arf-a-crown,  yer  Honor.” 

R.  Johnson. — “My  dear  Sir,  allow  me  to  shake  hands.” 

London  Cabbg. — “Oh,  that’s  played  out!  I shook  ’ands  with 
YER  WHEN  YER  GOT  IN  I” 

Original  from 
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From  a long-established  and  well-known 
House. — “We  have  sold  Burnett’s  Extracts 
(for  cooking  purposes)  for  several  years,  and  be- 
lieve them  equal  to  any  we  have  had  hitherto, 
and  find  them  gradually  growing  in  the  public 
favor.”  Acker,  Merrall,  & Condit,  Grocers. 
New  York,  September  8, 1868. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
692  Broadway,  New  York ; 27  Central  Street, 
Boston. 

These  Extracts  are  for  sale  every  where. 


A most  suitable  holiday  present  to  a smoker  is  un- 
doubtedly a Genuine  Meerschaum,  which  Messrs.  Pol- 
lak  & Son  sell  at  manufacturers’ prices,  at  their  stores, 
4S5  Broadway,  near  Broome  St.,  and  2T  John  St.  (mid- 
dle of  block),  N.Y.  Also  repairing,  boiling,  and  amber 
work  done.  Send  for  circular  to  Letter-Box  6S46. 

Remember : No  segar  nor  corner  stores. 


Horace  Greeley  proposes  to  write,  during 
the  year  18C9,  an  elementary  work  on  Political 
Economy,  wherein  the  policy  of  Protection  to 
Home  Industry  will  be  explained  and  vindicated. 
This  work  will  first  be  given  to  the  public  through 
successive  issues  of  The  New  York  Tribune, 
and  will  appear  in  all  its  editions — Daily,  Semi- 
Weekly,  and  Weekly. 


“Die  Modenwelt,"  the  best  Family  Journal  in  the 
world.  1600  Illustrations,  180  Patterns,  400  Diagrams 
for  Embroidery,  12  large  Colored  Engravings  yearly. 
Two  Numbers  Monthly,  36c.;  Yearly,  $3.  Sold  by 
Newsdealers,  or  S.  T.  Tayi.or,  391  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a private 
letter  written  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Planta- 
tion Bitters:  “We  had  no  conception  of  the 
wide-spread  suffering  which  exists,  or  of  the  al- 
most infallible  cures  produced  by  the  Planta- 
tion Bitters,  when  we  first  commenced  offer- 
ing them  for  sale.  We  now  find  that  every  house 
has  a weak  child,  an  ailiug  parent,  or  debilitated 
aged  member,  who  needs  the  tonic.  Our  labora- 
tory has  grown  from  a single  room  to  an  immense 
building,  and  our  sales  from  a few  bottles  to  many 
hundred  dozens  per  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  have  done  you  so  much  good.” — Tri- 
bune. 

Magnolia  Water.— Superior  to  the  best  imported 
German  Cologne,  and  sold  at  half  the  price. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOTH-PATCIIES,  FRECKLES,  and  TAN.-Now 
is  the  time  to  clear  the  complexion  for  the  Win- 
ter, from  those  disagreeable  discolorations,  by  using 
PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.  Pre- 
pared only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49 
Bond  Street,  New  York.  Order  from  your  Druggist. 


]YTUSIC  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  . — Boosey’s 
i-'-L  Standard  Piano-Forte  Works,  elegantly  bound, 
suitable  for  presentation.  Beethoven’s  Sonatas,  com- 
plete, $8 ; Mozart’s  Sonatas,  complete,  $7 ; The  Ope- 
ratic Album,  containing  100  gems  from  the  principal 
Operas,  $8 ; Drawing-Room  Music-Book,  $3 ; Christ- 
mas Edition  of  the  Messiah,  $2;  Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete,  $3;  Chopin’s  Mazurkas  and 
Vaises,  complete,  $3  each ; Schumann’s  Album  for  the 
Young,  $1  26;  Complete  Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large 
collections  of  Vocal  and  Piano-Forte  Music,  in  Books, 
60  ets.  each.  The  cheapest  and  most  extensive  cata- 
logue of  modern  music  in  the  world.  Also,  just  ready, 
free  to  any  address,  Boosev  & Co.’s  Catalogue  of  their 
newest  publications  in  full  sheet  or  music-size  form. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NO  HOSPITALS 

In  Europe  or  America  have  as  many  patients  as  Dr. 
Wolcott,  170  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y.,  where  all  can 
test,  free  of  cost,  Wolcott’s  ANNIHILATOR,  for  Ca- 
tarrh, or  Wolcott’s  PAIN  PAINT,  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  all  pain,  and  certain  cure  of  diseases.  Buy 
none  unless  in  white  wrappers. 


“ D ENEW !’’  “ RENEW  1”  — Harper's  Weekly, 

.IV  $4  00,  and  the  Pictorial  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, $3  00,  sent  a year  for  $G  00  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


THE  DERBY 

ATHEMUI, 

WORKS  OP 

LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


Books,  Paintings,  Works  of  Art. 
THE  BEST  GIFT-BOOKS  FOR  THE 
CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME, 

EDITED  BY 

DONALD  G.  MITCHELL 

AND 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


On  the  26th  of  December  will  be  issued  the  first 
Number  of  a new  Rural  and  Family  Paper,  with  the 
above  title. 

It  will  be  published  weekly,  on  sixteen  large  hand- 
some Pages,  printed  with  new  Type,  on  clear,  white 
Book-Paper,  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  best  artists. 

It  will  be  largely  devoted  to 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  will  not  go  to  the  farmer  with  any  airs  of  superior 
knowledge,  for  its  conductors  are  well  aware  that 
every  man  knows  many  things  in  his  own  special  call- 
ing better  than  they ; but  it  will  aim  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  nis  peculiar  difficulties,  and  to  help  him  where  he 
needs  help.  To  this  end  a large  number  of  scientific 
meu  and  men  of  practical  experience  will  tell  in  its 
columns  from  week  to  week  what  they  know  about 

Soils,  Tillage,  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Special  Crops, 
Manures,  Stock-Breeding,  Poultry-Rais- 
ing, the  Arrangement  of 
Fields  and  Buildings,  all  New 
Implements,  Seeds,  and.  Plants  of  Value> 

It  will  carefully  report  to  him  all  public  discussions 
at  home  and  abroad  of  matters  pertaining  to  his  call- 
ing, and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  induce  the  best 
farmers  and  planters  all  over  the  country  to  state  in 
its  pages  the  methods  by  which  they  reached  the  best 
results.  What  its  writers  have  to  say  will  smell  of  the 
soil,  and  not  of  the  dictionary,  and  their  object  will  be 
to  protect  the  farmer  from  humbugs,  help  him  out  of 
wrong  ways  into  right  ways,  and  to  make  the  least 
work  produce  the  most  profit. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

will  find  in  this  journal  all  new  fruits  of  value  figured 
and  described,  and  improved  methods  of  treatment  of 
established  sorts,  subject  to  the  observations  and  crit- 
icisms of  professional  and  accomplished  cultivators. 
This  paper  will  not  be  a party  in  the  wars  ofthepom- 
ologists : no  outside  pressure  shall  cause  it  to  speak 
well  of  an  inferior  fruit,  or  badly  of  a good  fruit. 

THE  FLORIST 

will  find  due  space  given  in  this  journal  to  flower- 
culture,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  The  conserva- 
tory of  the  rich  and  the  flower-patch  of  the  day-laborer 
will  be  both  subjects  of  consideration  and  of  such  sug- 
gestions as  experienced  flower-growers  or  Inventive 
amateurs  can  supply.  This  department  of  the  journal 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a practical  gardeuer 
and  accomplished  botanist. 

ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING, 

whether  relating  to  parterres  of  flowers  or  to  the  lay- 
out of  an  estate,  will  be  subject  to  special  attention, 
aud  every  number  of  the  journal  will  have  some  one 
or  more  illustrations  to  farther  and  to  inform  taste  in 
this  direction. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE 

will  be  represented  by  a design  each  week,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  we  shall  nope  to  give  tasteful  ex- 
amples of  every  style  of  Rural  Building,  from  a rustic 
arbor  to  a village  church. 

PLANS  OF  COUNTRY  HOMES 

which  are  noted  for  their  attractiveness  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  as  also  of  cemeteries,  parks,  village- 
greens  ; and  such  directions  with  respect  to  details— 
whether  of  planting  or  road-making— os  shall  make 
them  worthy  of  study. 

TO  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

it  will  bring  all  that  can  interest  the  household:  plain 
rules  for  healthy  living  and  domestic  management, 
from  the  folding  of  a napkin  and  the  cooking  or  a good 
dinner  to  the  education  of  children.  It  will  make 
record  of  all  that  relates  to  new  industries,  progress 
in  science,  domestic  comfort,  and  fireside  art.  Here 
new  books  and  favorite  authors  will  have  due  notice, 
with  choice  items  of  domestic  and  foreign  news.  It 
will  also  bring  to  the  Hearth  the  entertainment  of  ad- 
ventures by  sea  and  land,  the  cheer  of  good  stories, 
and  the  melody  of  sweet  songs.  Iu  these  features  it 
will  be  strong,  original,  and  pure. 

Mrs.  Stowe, 

Grace  Greenwood, 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge 
will  contribute  to  every  number,  and  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  country  will  constantly  enrich  this  de- 
partment. 

.A.  NEW  STORY, 

BY 

Mr.  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE, 

ENTITLED 

“in  THE  ICE,” 

written  expressly  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME,  will 
begin  with  the  first  Number,  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  original  novel  from  the  powerful  pen  of 

Mrs.  REBECCA  HARLINGE  DAVIS, 

Autuoresb  op  “LIFE  IN  THE  IRON  MILLS." 

THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  find  their  own  page  al- 
ways lighted  with  such  fun  in  pictures  and  such  fin  in 
stories  as  shall  make  them  look  sharply  every  week 
for  the  coming  of  HEARTH  AND  HOME.  There  will 
be  riddles,  and  puzzles,  aud  games ; and  many  pleas- 
ant women  and  cheerful  men,  who  love  the  little 
people,  will  have  much  to  say  for  their  entertainment. 
And  all  the  fan  will  be  so  tempered  with  good  teach- 
ing that  we  shall  hope  to  make  them  wiser  and  better 
while  we  make  them  merrier. 


Every  purchaser  of  $5  worth  of  Books  has  an  equal 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  owner  of  a valuable 
Painting  free.  Books  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

The  largest  assortment  of  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  Chil- 
dren’s BookB,  &c.,  in  the  City. 

H.  W.  DERBY,  No.  6S0  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Foe  1869  will  he  better  than  any  previous  Vol nme.  It 
will  have  a capital  Story  of  a Bad  Boy,  by  T.  B.  Ai.i>- 
kioh  ; Descriptions  of  Glass-Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship- 
Building,  Watch-Making , by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ; Garden- 
ing for  Girls;  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Read,  How  to  Write, 
How  to  Travel,  How  to  Act  in  Society,  ana  How  to  Work, 
by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  ; Articles  on  Coral  Islands,  Coal 
Deposits,  and  Earthquakes,  by  Mrs.  Agassiz;  Bio- 

fraphical  Sketches  of  Soled  Mariners  and  Discoverers, 
V James  Paeton;  Articles  on  American  History,  by 
•T.  II.  A.  Bone  ; Declamations,  Dialogues,  and  other  at- 
tractive and  useful  varieties  of  reading,  from  the  best 
writers,  all  -illustrated  by  the  best  artists.  Terms: 
$2  00  a year.  Liberal  discount  to  Clubs.  Full  Pro- 
spectus and  Premium  List  sent  free  on  application. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  & CO., 

(Successors  to  Tioknob  & Fields),  Publishers,  Boston. 


Magic 

of  the 

W. 


TO  ALL  WHO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

we  Shall  hope  to  bring  entertainment,  sound  teaching, 
and  valuable  suggestions. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  easy,  and  not  unusu- 
al to  indulge  in  large  promises  in  a prospectus : we 
rely,  however,  upon  the  actual  merit  of  our  paper  to 
make  good  all  we  have  said ; and  to  that  end  we  shall 
confidently  ask  the  attention  of  every  reading  person 
to  its  ample  and  beautiful  pages. 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEGINNING. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 

TERMS  FOR  I860: 

Single  Copies,  $4,  invariably  in  advance;  Three 
Copies,  $10;  Five  Copies,  $15.  Any  one  sending  us 
$46  for  a Club  of  Fifteen  Copies  (all  at  one  time),  will 
receive  a Copy  free. 

Drafts  or  Mouey  Orders  preferred,  to  prevent  chances 
of  loss  by  mail.  Postage  on  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  is  only  20  cents  a year,  or  5 
cents  a quarter,  payable  at  the  office  where  the  paper 
is  delivered.  A Specimen  Copy  of  the  first  Number 
sent  free. 

No  travelling  agents  employed.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

PETTENGILL.  BATES,  & CO., 

Publishers,  37  Park  Row,  N.  ¥. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.— The  Greatest  Wonders 
i Age.  Twentv-flve  Cents  a Package. 

Ci^ifii^Prl5fe'Newyork' 


HITCHCOCK’S 

HALF-DIME  MUSIC. 

Our  object  is  to  enable  all  classes— rich  and  poor— 
who  have  a desire  for  Music,  to  become  possessed  of  all 
the  popular  productions  of  the  day,  without  incurring 
an  almost  prohibitory  expense.  In  a word,  to  supply 

Choice  Music  at  Prices  within  the  Reach  of  All, 

To  assist  the  young  beginner  as  well  as  to  cater  to 
the  requirements  of  professionals.  One  or  more  num- 
bers will  be  issued  weekly.  Original  and  Imported 
vocal  and  instrumental  pieces  will  be  catalogued  as  Is- 
sued, while  the  variety  will  embrace  Sacred,  Operatic, 
Pathetic,  Comic,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  Music  gen- 
erally published  by  the  trade. 

The  Price  of  each  Number  will  be  Five  Cents. 


NOW  READY: 

No.  1.  Captain  Jinks Maolagan. 

No.  2.  Won't  you  Tell  me  why,  Robinf... Claribel. 

No.  3.  We'd  Better  Bide  a Wee Clabibel. 

No.  4.  Blue  Eyes Molloy. 

No.  5.  Not  for  Joseph Lloyd. 


No.  6.  Good-Bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-Bye. . .Hatton. 

No.  7.  I really  don't  Think  I shall  Marry.. Gabbielle. 
No.  S.  Praise  of  Tears.  “ Flow’rets 

Blooming,  Winds  Perfuming”..F.  ScnvBEKT. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Book  Stores  and 
News  Depots,  or  by  enclosing  the  price,  6 cents  each, 
to  the  Publisher.  Other  choice  selections  will  rapid- 
ly follow.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Address 
BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

98  Spring  Street,  New  Yoek. 


N ASSY’S PAPER. 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 

GREAT  ENLARGEMENT! 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT!! 


The  proprietors  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  encouraged 
by  the  unparalleled'  success  which  has  attended  their 
efforts  to  establish  a 


First-Class  National  Newspaper, 

announce  that  they  have  just  enlarged  the  Blade  to 
a MAMMOTH  SHEET,  of  Eight  Pages,  containing 
fifty-six  broad  columns,  and  will  spare  no  effort  to  fur- 
nish their  readers  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  iu  the 
world. 


The  Nasby  Letters. 

The  rich,  racy,  rollicking  humor  of  the  Letters  of 
“Rev.  Petroleum  V.  Na6by,  P.M.,  wich  is  Postmas- 
ter”—their  quaint  irony,  keen  sarcasm,  and  cutting 
satire— their  merciless  exposure  of  the  heresies  of  po- 
litical demagogues  of  all  parties— and,  withal,  their 
profound  philosophy  aud  unanswerable  arguments, 
have  rendered  them  the  most  popular  political  litera- 
ture ever  published,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
These  Letters  are  written  expressly  for  the  Blade, 
and  will  be  continued  regularly  in  Us  columns. 

Among  the  new  attractions  already  engaged  for  1869 
is  an  original  story,  by  the  brilliant  aud  popular  au- 
thoress, Miss  OLIVE  LOGAN,  entitled 


$500. 

I will  cheerfully  give  the 
above  amount  to  any  one  who 
can  surpass  my  imitation  of 
Gold  Watches.  Description 
of  metal  and  goods  sent  free 
on  demand. 

Prices,  from  $16  to  $22. 

They  are  sent  C.O.  D.,  with 
charges.  Address  JULES  D. 
HUGUENIN  VUILLEMIN, 
No.  44  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 

Call  and  examine  for  your- 


WHICH  is  the  BEST  COMPANY 

IN  WHICH  TO 


“NO  WEDDING  RING.” 

This  is  a story  of  thrilling  interest  and  high  moral 
tone,  entrancing  the  readers  attention  from  the  first 
chnpter  and  holding  it  unabated  to  the  end. 

We  shall  also  shortly  commence  the  publication  of 

A NEW  STORY  BY  NASBY, 

ENTITLED 

THE  WHITE  SLAVE’S  STORY! 

Competent  critics  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best 
stories  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  periodical  presg 
of  the  country. 

We  intend  to  continue  during  the  year  the  publica. 
tion  of  original  stories  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writ- 
ers, and  will  also  have  regular  contributions  on  topics 
of  general  interest  from  writers  of  national  reputation. 

In  short,  it  is  oar  constant  aim  to  make  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 

A Perfect  Family  Newspaper. 


INSURE  your  LIFE? 

READ  THE  OPINION  OF 

HON.  W3YL~B ARNES, 

8UPT  OF  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

AS  TO  THE  REST 

LIFE  COMPANIES 

TO  INSURE  IN. 
he  says: 

“ It  does  not  always  follow,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, that  a purely  Mutual  Company  is  the  most  prof- 
itable one  to  the  insured.  Mixed  Companies,  or  those 
substantially  Mutual,  may  by  superior  skill  and  other 
advantages  actually  make  the  Largest  Dividends  of 
surplus  profits  to  policy  holders."—  [Report,  1808,  p.  XC. 


The  Rural  Gentleman, 

A Monthly  Journal  of  Practical  Horticulture,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Rural  Affairs.  Edited  by  a Practical  Horti- 
culturist, with  a corps  of  able  assistants  and  occasion- 
al contributors.  Terms:  $1  00  a Year,  in  Advance. 
Specimens,  by  mail,  15  cents.  Cash  A dvertinng  Rates : 
Transient  Advertisements,  15  cents  per  line  each  in- 
sertion; “Business  Announcements,"  25  cents  per 
line.  Eight  words  constitute  a line,  solid  measurement. 
Quarter  Page, 3months, $15;  6months,$25;  12  months, 
$40.  Half  Page,  3 months,  $25 ; 6 months,  $45 ; 12 
months,  $80.  Whole  Page,  3 months,  $40;  6 months. 
$70  ; 12  months,  $125.  Inside  Covers,  and  first  and 
last  advertising  pages,  $160 ; Qutside  Cover,  $200. 

tw  Canvassers  wanted  every  where,  and  induce- 
ments offered  to  make  it  pay  those  who  will  work. 
Address  J.  B.  ROBINSON  & CO., 

No.  2 N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$25  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

WANTED !— Buyers  and  Sellers  for  the  BICK- 
FORD FAMILY  KNITTER,  the  most 
reliable  invention  for  the  household  ever  made.  It 
knits  20,000  stitches  a minute,  runs  back  and  forward, 
and  sets  up  its  own  work.  Parties  are  making  from 
$3  to  $5  per  day  at  their  homes.  Our  new  Book  of  In- 
structions is  plain  and  explicit.  BICKFORD  KNIT- 
TING MACHINE  CO.,  62  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Ms. 

PLOWS  and  PLOWING. 


THE 

NEW- YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 

of  December  16,  contains  a very  interesting  and  val- 
uable article  on  Plows  and  Plowing,  by 
GEORGE  GEDDES, 

one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmer:?  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on 
Farming  which  Mr.  Geddes  will  write  expressly  for 
the  Wef.kly  Tribune.  Price  Five  Cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsmen.  Subscription  price  $2  per  year,  in 
advance.  Send  for  it. 

Address  THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


THE  BAROMETER. 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Guvot,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
before  the  American  Institute,  is  published  in 
THE  NEW- YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE 
of  December  16.  The  remainingnine  lectures  in  the 
course  will  be  published  in  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and 
will  be  well  worth  a year’s  subscription.  Price  per 
Number,  6 cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsmen.  Mail 
Subscription,  $2  per  annum.  Send  for  it. 

Address  TOE  TRIBUNE,  New  York. 


Baltimore  Stencil  Works.— Key-Tag  and  Ptenril 
Tools  & Stock.  Something  Sew.  Seud  for  Circular. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single  Copies,  per  Year $2  00 

And  at  same  rate  for  shorter  time. 

Clubs  of  Five $1  75  each. 

Clubs  of  Ten  and  over $1  50  each. 


With  an  Extra  Copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a 
Club. 

PAY!  PAY!!  PAY!!!  PAY!!!! 

We  propose  to  pay  liberally  IN  CASH  every  person 
who  will  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Blade.  Postmasters,  Clergymen,  Students,  Teachers, 
and  all  others  having  leisure  time  are  invited  to  seud 
for  our  circular  to  agents. 

The  names  for  a club  need  not  all  he  sent  in  at  one 
time,  and  the  papers  need  not  all  be  sent  to  one  Post- 
Office. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES 

Will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send  for  a copy, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a dozen 
or  so  of  your  friends,  to  whom  we  will  seud  copies 
free  and  postage  paid. 

TRY  THE  BLADE  A YEAR, 

and  we  are  sure  you  will  never  consent  to  do  without 
it.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


MUSIC  OMNIBUS. 

1000  of  the  best  Songs,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Waltzes, 
Quadrilles,  Dances,  Cotillions,  with  calls  and  figures 
for  dancing  written  out  in  full,  arranged  for  the 

VIOLIN,  FLUTE,  FIFE,  CLARIONET,  &c. 

Price,  $1  25.  Mailed. 


The  first  edition  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  of 
Vice’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Guide 
in  the  Flower  Garden  is  now  published.  It  makes 
a work  of  100  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  about 
160  Finh  Wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tables, and  an  E LEG  AST  COLORED  PLATE, 

A BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  Instruct- 
ive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough 
directions  for  the 

Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my 
customers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  application, 
but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for 
Tea  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


\\T A NTED.-SA  LESMEN  TO  TRAVEL  for 
V V a Manufacturing  Company,  and  sell  by  sample. 
Good  wages  guaranteed.  Address,  with  stamp,  H.  D. 
HAMILTON  & Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

FRESH  BUTTER  20  CTS.  A POUND. 

TnE  GREATEST  INVENTION  OF  THE  AGE. 
Two  pounds  of  Bntter  can  be  made  from  one  quart 
of  milk  in  from  3 to  5 minutes,  at  a cost  of  20  cents  a 
pound,  by  the  use  of  our  INFALLIBLE  BUTTER 
POWDER.  Simple  in  operation,  harmless  in  use. 

Sent  free  to  any  addresR  on  receipt  of  price,  $1— frill 
directions.  AGENTS  WANTED  every  where  to  in- 
troduce this  great  economizer.  Address 
GOSHEN  BUTTER  CO„  102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

BACK  Numbers  and  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Maoa- 
zi ’v-fpiy,  and  Bazar  can  nlways  be  had  of 

1 0 ri  gMFffbffi  ““““ st" 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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ESTABLISHED  1SG1. 


THE 

GREAT  AMERICAN 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  TnEIR  TEAS  BY  THE  CARGO  FROM 
THE  BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS  OF 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT  CARGO  PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds 
from  their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the 
wants  of  clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the 
same  as  the  Company  sell  them  iu  New  York,  as  the 
list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  TEAS. 

Oolong  (black),  TOc.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1  per  lb. 
Mixed  (green  and  black),  70c.,  80c.,  90c. ; best,  $1 
per  tb. 

English  Breakfast  (black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; 
best,  $1  20  per  lb. 

Imperial  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best,  $1 26  per 

Young  Hyson  (green),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10 ; best, 
$1  25  per  tb. 

Un colored  Japan,  90c.,  $1,  $1 10;  best,  $1  26  per  lb. 
Gunpowder  (green),  $1  26 ; best,  $1  60  per  lb. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND 
DAILY. 

Ground  Coffee,  20  cents,  26  cents,  30  cents,  36  cents ; 
best,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Hotels,  saloons,  boarding-house  keepers,  and  Fam- 
ilies who  use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize 
iu  that  article  by  using  our 

French  Breakfast  and  Dinner  Coffee, 
which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30  cents  per  pound, 
and  warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

Roasted  (unground),  30c.t  36c. ; best,  40c.  per  lb. 

Green  (uuroasted),  25c.,  30c.,  33c. ; best,  36c.  per  lb. 


Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than 
Thirty  Dollars  had  better  send  a Post-office  Draft  or 
Money  with  their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  col- 
lections by  express ; but  larger  orders  we  will  forward 
by  express,  to  “collect  on  delivery.” 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a complimentary  package 
to  the  party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are 
small,  but  we  will  be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We 
send  no  complimentary  packages  for  clubs  of  less 
than  Thirty  Dollars. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  from  us  may  confidently 
rely  upon  getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  di- 
rect from  the  Custom-House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction. If  they  are  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the 
money  refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants  of  Tillages  and  towns  where  a 
large  number  reside,  by  clubbim / together,  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about 
one  third  (besides  the  Express  charges)  by 
sending  directly  to 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 

CAUTION.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  oth- 
er places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising 
and  doing  business,  it  is  Important  that  our  friends 
should  be  very  careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and 
also  to  put  oii  the  number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as 
appears  in  this  advertisement.  This  will  prevent  their 
orders  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  Orders  and  Drafts  make  payable 
to  the  Order  of 

“THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY.” 

Direct  Letters  and  Orders  as  below  (no  more,  no 

less) : 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
Nos.  31  and  33  Vesey  Street, 

Post-Office  Box  6643,  New  York  City. 


Menvin,  Taylor,  & Simpkins, 

Manufacturers,  Importers,  and  Jobbers  of  GUNS, 
AMMUNITION,  CUTLERY,  FISHING-TACKLE, 
SPORTING  GOODS,  &c.,  &c.  Sole  Agents  of  W.  R. 
Pape’s  celebrated  Breech-Loading  Shot-Guns.  BAL- 
LARD RIFLES  and  SHOT-GUNS;  EAGLE  ARMS 
CO.’s  front-loading  Cartridge  Revolvers ; Colt’s  Model 
Revolvers,  and  other  celebrated  Arms  and  Sporting 
Goods.  Particular  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail. 

285  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  ou  application. 


PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 

and  ORGANS, 

of  six  first-class  makers,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  for 
cash,  during  the  Holidays,  at  WATERS’S,  No.  481 
Broadway,  New  York.  Fifty  New  and  Second-Hand 
Instruments  for  Rent,  and  rent-money  applied  if  pur- 
chased ; monthly  installments  received  for  the  same. 


PARLOR  FIREWORKS.— A new  winter- 
evening amusement.  Perfectly  harmless.  Price 
6 cents  per  package.  Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
he  price,  by  W.  HEPBURNE,  102  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOZODONT. 

An  Eminent  Chemist  says : 

489  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1866. 

I have  made  a chemical  analysis  of  the  preparation 
for  the  teeth  known  as  “SOZODONT,"  for  Messrs. 
Hall  & Ruokkl,  the  object  of  the  analysis  being  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contains  substances  detrimental 
to  the  teeth  or  gums. 

An  impartial  sample  of  the  “SOZODONT”  was  pur- 
chased by  me  personally  from  a leading  Drug  House 
of  this  city,  and  carefully  analyzed  for  acids  and  other 
corrosive  or  injurious  ingredients  likely  to  have  a det- 
rimental action  on  the  teeth  or  gums,  hut  nothing  of 
an  objectionable  character  was  found  in  its  composi- 
tion. JULIUS  G.  POHLE,  M.D.,  Analytical  Chemist, 
Late  of  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Chilton  & Co. 


DUNHATVT  &.  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PliLMO-FQRTES. 

WAREROOMS, 

No.  831  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

Digitized;  by 


From  the  New  - Yorker : 

THE  COLLINS  METAL  WATCHES. 

The  best  possible  proof  that  a watch  is  more  an  arti- 
cle of  necessity  than  of  ornament,  and  administers  con- 
stantly to  the  wearer’s  need  rather  than  to  his  vanity, 
is  the  fact  that  no  person  ever  wore  one  and  then  part- 
ed with  it  without  feeling  as  if  he  had  lost  a faithful, 
useful,  and  intelligent  companion.  No  business  man 
should  be  without  a faithful  time-keeper  upon  his 
person,  on  which  he  can  rely  without  being  dependent 
upon  others  or  on  public  time-pieces  to  tell  him 
“ what’s  o’clock.”  Yet  many  (from  pride  and  lack  of 
means)  refrain  from  wearing  a watch,  lest  their  neigh- 
bors show  one  superior  in  value  and  workmanship. 

As  an  obviation  of  this,  some  twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
C.  E.  Collins,  of  the  now  celebrated  firm  of  C.  E. 
Collins  & Co.,  37  and  39  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
opposite  the  Post-Office,  after  several  years  of  critical 
experimenting,  discovered,  or  rather  invented,  the 
strange  and  beautiful  metallic  substance  known  as 
Oroide,  so  nearly  like  gold  in  appearance  and  resistance  to  atmospherical  influences  as  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  shrewdest  judges  or  by  chemical  tests  ; and  this  remarkable  and  highly  esteemed  compound 
forms  the  beautiful  casing  of  what  are  now  famous  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  the  Collin3 
Oroide  Watches. 

Mr.  Collins  has  had  an  experience  of  about  twenty  years  as  a manufacturer,  and  with  such  success  have  his 
Oroide  Watches  met  that  the  Collins  Company  have  sold  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (160,000)  of 
these  admirable  time-keepers  within  the  last  two  years.  That  they  are  able  favorably  to  compare  with  the 
best  competitive  watches  in  the  world,  in  respect  to  keeping  time  faithfully  and  continually,  is  significantly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  these  Oroide  Watches  are  very  generally  used  by  conductors  and  other  reponsible 
officials  on  the  principal  railroads  throughout  the  United  States.  When  time-keepers  are  thus  regarded  as  life- 
preservers,  little  more  need  be  said  to  establish  their  reputation  for  perfect  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  movements. 

The  Oroide  Watches  are  of  three  sizes,  viz.,  the  Ladies’,  the  Medium,  aud  the  Gentlemen’s.  The  prices  range 
from  $16  to  $20,  and  it  is  to  ns  astonishing  that  so  fine  a watch,  in  both  beauty  of  appearance  and  enduring 
fidelity  of  time-keeping,  can  be  produced  for  such  a trifling  amount.  Therein  lies  the  success  of  the  Collins 
Company;  and  the  long-desired  and  widely-appreciated  result  (which  places  it  within  the  power  of  almost 
every  one  to  possess  one  of  these  daily,  hourly  guides  and  monitors)  has  only  been  attained  by  the  appliances 
of  ingenious  machinery,  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  most  able  workmen,  they  can  be  manufactured  m perfec- 
tion and  in  very  large  quantities— the  great  number  of  one  thousand  (1000)  watches  being  always  in  process 
of  manufacture  at  one  time. 

The  factory  of  the  Collins  Company  tor  the  manufacture  of  the  Oroide  Watches  is  situated  in  St.  Imier, 
in  Switzerland,  and  there  about  fifty  of  the  best  watch-makers  in  the  world,  faithful  and  long-experienced 
Swiss  and  French  workmen,  are  continually  employed  by  the  linn.  The  manufactory  was  established  there 
in  preference  to  New  York  because  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labor  consistently  with  the  great  required 
skill  of  the  artisans.  An  American  watch  of  the  same  quality  for  perfect  time-keeping,  in  silver  cases,  costs 
three  times  the  price  of  the  Collins  Watoh,  cased  in  the  superbly  elegant  metallic  style  so  closely  resembling 
gold,  equal  to  it  in  beauty,  retaining  its  color  and  resisting  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  far  better  than  silver, 
and  even  better  than  gold  of  twelve  carats  fine. 

The  Oroide  Watches  are  both  a triumph  of  art  and  a marvel  of  cheapness,  and  have  long  ago  demonstrated 
the  important  fact  that  perfect  and  lasting  efficiency  in  movements,  together  with  unexcelled  beauty,  can  be 
attained  and  combined  in  a watch  which  for  all  necessary  purposes,  for  length  of  use,  for  enduring  accuracy 
of  movements,  and  for  appearances’  sake,  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  best  of  the  most  costly  ones.  We  commend 
onr  readers  in  this  city  to  call  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.,  37  aud  39  Nassau  Street,  opposite 
the  Post-Office,  and  inspect  these  beautiful  and  perfectly-made  Oroide  Watches  for  themselves,  and  as  they 
prove  them,  praise,  purchase,  and  prize  them. 

The  Oroide,  having  been  recently  greatly  improved,  has  been  named  after  Mr.  Collins's  own  name:  The 
CollinbMktal.  Worthless  watches  are  being  sold  throughout  the  country,  represented  as  the  Collins  Oroide, 
hut  these  are  base  imitations  of  the  genuine  article,  and  the  public  should  guard  against  imposition  by  calling 
in  person  or  sending  to  the  office  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co. 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the  size  of  the  Ladies'  Watches.  Those  for  Gentlemen  are  Medium 
and  Large  size. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  Nos.  37  and  39  Nassau  St.  (Opp.  Post-Office),  New  York. 


Read  this  Advertisement  every  Week. 


B.  O.  Woods:— Dear  St'r,— In  my  opinion  the  Nov- 
elty Press  is  the  best  amateur  printing  press  yet  in- 
vented. As  nice  work  can  be  done  upon  it  as  can  be 
done  on  the  Gordon,  Degener,  or  any  other  press.  It 
not  only  is  the  ne-plus-ultra  of  presses  for  amateurs, 
but  answers  admirably  for  country  printing  offices. 

Very  truly  yours,  Justin  Jones. 

“ Yankee  Blade"  Office,  32  Congress  8t.,  Boston. 

Price  of  Presses  complete,  $16,  $30,  $32,  $50,  $53. 

Send  for  a Descriptive  Circular,  with  Specimen  of 
Printing  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Proprietor, 

351  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


USEFUL  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

BARD  & BROTHERS. 

GOXiD  PENS, 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  CASES,  SILVER,  RUBBER, 
AND  GOLD-PLATED  TELESCOPIC  PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS,  &c.,  &c.  Send  for  Circular. 
James  D.  Bard,  Agent,  No.  22  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

“WINCHESTER-  REPEATING 
RIFLES, 

FIRING  TWO  SHOTS  A SECOND  AS  A RE- 
PEATER, AND  TWENTY  SHOTS 
A MINUTE  AS  A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be 
fired  iu  nine  Beconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market, 
and  are  for  sale  by  all  the  responsible  gun  dealers 
throughout  the  country.  For  full  information,  send 
for  circulars  and  pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


a 8 5 OO  GREENBACK 
Of  full  value  sent  free  to  any  Book  Agent. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

Matthew  Hale  Smith's  New  Book, 

“ Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  New  York.” 

A Work  complete  with  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of 

Life  in  the  Great  Metropolis, 

Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of 
both  the  Bright  and  the  Shady  Side  of  New  York 
Life.  No  book  since  the  days  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin" 
ever  sold  so  rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  SO  in  1 day,  another 
sold  and  delivered  22T  iu  ID  days,  another  304  iu  7 days. 
I ^ You  wish  to  know  how  Fortunes  are  made  aud 
| !■  lost;  how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined ; how“Coun- 
J 8 trymen"  are  swindled ; how  Ministers  and  Mer- 
chants are  blackmailed ; how  Dance  Halls  and 
Concert  Saloons  are  managed ; how  Gambling  Houses 
aud  Lotteries  are  conducted;  how  Stock  Compar’— ■ 
originate  and  explode,  etc.,  read  this  book.  It  tens 
you  about  the  mysteries  of  New  York,  and  contains 
biographical  sketches  of  its  noted  millionaires,  mer- 
chants, etc.  A large  Octavo  Volume,  720  Pages,  Finely 
Illustrated.  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  32- 
page  circular  and  a $ 00  greenback  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. For  full  particulars  aud  terms  address  the 
sole  publishers,  J.  B.  BURR  & CO., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


■ IVW<EONE,VanHAAQEN&Co. 


Honey,  Glycerine,  Rider  Flower, 
Boquet,  and  Palm. 


the  English, 
accounts  for  the 
fore  i i 


„ ing  off  in  the  demand  for  the 

:ign  soaps,  and  the  unprecedented  success  of  the 

American  company  toilet  soaps, 

now  sold  every  where  in  the  United  States. 

McKEONE.  VAN  HAAGEN  & CO.,  Sole  Manuf’rs, 

Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


O ( \ OO  A SOLD. — Titk  Magnetic  Pocket 
TIME-KEEPER  AND  COMPASS, 
in  a handsome  case,  with  glass  crystal,  white  enamel- 
ed dial,  steel  and  metal  works,  ordinary  watch  size, 
sound  and  serviceable.  Warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  and  keep  in  order  two  years.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Sent  postpaid  for  $1  ; three  for  $2.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free.  WALTER  HOLT  & CO., 
102  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


H GUO  AY  PRESENTS, 
SSO,  $15,  $20,  $25, 


WATCH  CO.,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 


.ascription  of  Gold  Watches. 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  fine  Swiss  Movements,  $10  and  $1 5 ; Ladies’  Chronometers,  $20  ; Ladies'  Patent 
Levers , Enameled , $20;  Gentlemen's  Fac-Simile  Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $20;  Chronometer  Balance,  $25. 
Elaborately  engraved. 

Railroad  Conductors,  Engineers,  Expressmen  — the  most  exacting  of  onr  customers — have  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated the  strength,  durability,  accuracy,  and  utility  of  our  celebrated  watches,  aud  pronounce  them 
invaluable  as  reliable  time-keepers. 

Each  Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate  from  the  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.  to  he  perfect  time-keepers, 
and  to  retain  their  color  equal  to  gold. 

Magnificent  Oroide  Gold  Chains,  $6,  $6,  $7,  and  $10. 

Express  Co’s  will  exhibit  the  Watch,  &c.,  when  requested,  on  receipt  of  express  charges  both  ways.  Ex- 
pressed every  where,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

Don't  send  orders  to  parties  xcho  make  you  pay  for  Watches  before  you  see  them. 

CLUBS  FOR  SIX  WATCHES  WILL  RECEIVE  AN  EXTRA  WATCH  FREE. 

The  universal  demand  for  our  specialties  have  induced  unprincipled  persons  to  counterfeit  onr  inimitable 
Watch  with  worthless  metal  watches  that  tarnish  in  a week,  claiming  for  them  the  reputation  of  our  Oroidi 

Gold  Watches.  J0HN  F0GGAN,  President  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co. 


Only  Office  in  the  United  States,  No.  73  Nassau  Street,  Nets?  York. 


Diamonds  for  the  Holidays, 

The  new  ALASKA  DIAMOND,  or 
carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  'brillian- 
cy to  the  real  diamond,  mounted  at 
our  own  factory,  in  artistic  diamond 
settings,  guaranteed  fine  gold,  and 
sold  bv  us  at  one  sixtieth  of  the  cost 
of  real  diamonds,  to  which  thev  are 
equal  in  every  respect  except  intrin- 
sic value. 

Look  at  our  Price-List. 

Ladies’  Solitaire  Finger -Rings,  $8 
and  $10 ; Solitaire  Ear-Drops,  $5  and  $6. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings,  $5,  $10,  $12 ; Cluster  Ear-Drops, 
$6,  $12,  $14. 

Cluster  Sets,  $10  and  $26 ; Cross  Sets,  $20  and  $25. 
Gents’  Solitaire  Pins,  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  $15,  $20;  Rings, 
$8  and  $10.  Gents’  Cluster  Rings,  $6,  $10,  and  $12. 
Cluster  Pins,  $10  and  $12 ; with  tail,  $10 ; Cross  Pins, 
$6,  $10,  and  $15;  Studs,  per  set,  $3,  $5,  $10. 

We  do  our  business  direct,  from  our  factory,  located 
in  a city  which  has  a world-wide  reputatiou  for  its 
fine  jewelry. 

Orders  less  than  $5  should  he  accompanied  with 
P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  and  the  goods  sent 
free.  Exceeding  that  amount  sent  by  express,  C.O.D., 
customers  paying  all  express  charges.  A Large  Dis- 
count to  the  Trade.  TRY  US.  Address 
STANLEY,  WHIPPLE,  & CO.,  Providence,  R.I. 


A MUSICAL  GEM. 

Just  published,  a beautiful  collection  of  Vocal  aud 
Instrumental  Music,  entitled 

THE  OPERA  BOl’FFE, 

comprising  the  choicest  pieces  from  Offenbach’s  cele- 
brated Operas  of  LA  GRANDE  DUCHESSE,  LA 
BELLE  HELENE,  BARBE-BLEUE,  ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE  BE  BRABANT.  Boards,  $2  50 ; Cloth, 
$3;  Cloth,  full  gilt,  $4  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

“ One  of  the  most  charming  musical  works  of  the 
season,  being  a selection  from  the  operas  of  that  spark- 
ling composer,  Offenbach.  This  volume,  which  is  a 
very  elegant  one,  will  give  the  public  the  peculiar 
merits  ofthe  present  popular  composer  of  the  day.  It 
will  form  a very  acceptable  Christmas  gift.’’— Frank 
Leslie's,  December  19. 

“ Compact,  neat,  and  elegant.  This  is  the  first  de- 
sirable collection  we  have  seen  of  these  popular  airs 
thus  grouped  in  fit  shape  for  the  parlor,  and  the  work 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  to  possess  the 
best  , of  Offenbach’s  mnsic  without  purchasing  the 
scores  of  his  operas.”— New  York  World,  December  13. 

DjTSON  & CO.,  Publishers,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWW  PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST  and  BEST. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16,  $23,  $30.  Price  of  Office, 
$15,  $20,  $30,  $42,  $48,  $70.  Send  for  Circular  to 

LOWE  PRESS  CO.,  23  Water  St.,  Boston. 


ANEW  IDEA  in  the  Bartlett  Sewing  Machines: 

Bartlf.tt’8  PATENT  “SPEED"  WHEEL, 
with  which  these  Machines  run  with  perfect  ease  as 
rapidly  without  the  Treadle  as  other  machines 

DO  WITH  THE  TREADLE. 

The  style  sold  at  $26  will  do  all  the  family  sewing. 
Warranted  Jt  kept  in  order.  Salesrooms,  619  Broadway. 


THE  ONLY  GENUINE  OROIDE  WATCHES. 

$12  to  $20. 

These  watches  have  a world- 
wide reputation,  are  in  hunt- 
ing-cases (gentlemen’s  and 
ladies’  sizes),  guaranteed  ex- 
act time-keepers,  and  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $12  each,  and 
are  equal  in  appearance  and 
wear  to  gold  cases.  Also,  a 
large  variety  of  beautifully- 
chased  and  enameled  watch-- 
es,  $15  and  $20  each.  Also,' 
hunting-case  silver  watches, 
American  and  Swiss  move- 
ments. Fifty  styles  of  Oroide 
chains,  from  $2  to  $8.  Gen  ts’ 
pins,  sleeve-buttons,  collar- 
stnds,  &c.,  Jadies’  sets  in 
great  variety,  from  $3  to  $8. 

Good,  active  agents 
wanted.  Send  two  red  stamps 
for  circular.  All  goods  can  he  paid  for  on  delivery. 
Customers  allowed  to  examine  before  paying.  To  any 
one  ordering  six  watches  at  one  time  we  will  send  an 
extra  watch  free.  Address 

JAS.  GERARD  & CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

86  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


EMPLOYMENT.— 15,000  Agents  wanted.  Circulars 
free.  Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

MAGIC  EGGS  — Resemble  a small  Pea.  When 
ignited  a Serpent  a yard  long  uncoils  itself.  Ten 
Eggs  in  a Nest.  By  mail,  fiO  cents. 

FLETCHER  & CO.,  75  «fc  77  Nassan  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— To  the  sufferer  from  Grav- 
el, Stone,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  kidneys, 
these  Pills  give  permanent  and  almost  instantaneous 
relief. 

NORTON  & COT 

AMERICAN  BANKERS-Paris,  France, 

Will  remove  on  the  15th  of  October  to  their  new  Of- 
fices under  the  Grand  Ih  t»l  ^-Nu.  fl  Rue  Scribe. 
Travelling  Americans  will  flud  every  possible  Con- 
venience in  this  new  establishment.  Letters  of  Cfredit. 
cashed,  and  every  attention  .guaranteed. 


Depot,  0 Astor  House ; Faotorv,  tW  Maiden  Lane. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS, 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  between  AVENUES  B 
and  C,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  D.  BADGER,  President. 

N.  CHENEY,  Vice-President. 
Fire-proof  Buildings  of  every  description,  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  Iron  Work  for  Building  Purposes,  also  for 
Bridges. 

EVERY  MATJ  HIS  OWN  PRINTER 

With  one  qf  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  mucljr  time  ayd  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  *ec.,  &c.,  10  gents. 
DAVID  WATSON,  Ag’t,  Adams  Press  Co., 

t 20  Court laudt  Street,  New  York. 

F0QT  LATHES  and  TOOL  CHESTS. 

Illustrated  Circulars  free  to  any  address. 
GOODNOW  & WIGHTMAN,  23  Cornhill,  Boston,  Ms. 

<£>00/^  A’ MONTH,  AND  EXPENSES.— 28  new 
O articles.  U.  13.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 
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FURRIER  AND  HATTER, 

Daniel  D.  Youmans. 

717  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK  HOTEL. 

FURS  IN  ALL  VARIETIES. 

IMPORTER  OF  ENGLISH  HATS. 


FIRST  GUN  for  the  HOLIDAYS. 

ESTABLISHED  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  in  1882. 


REDFIELD 

& RICE 


No.  4 MAIDEN  LANE, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADES  OF 


AN  ELEGANT  PRESENT  for  your  Wife,  Son,  or 
Daughter,  is  the  New  Society  Game 
“ SILVER  CHIMES,” 
which  is  fast  being  substituted  for  Croquet  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
Game  ever  produced.  They  can  be  procured  of 
KIRBY  & CO.,  633  Broadway,  or  any  Bookseller. 


SILVER 

PLATED 

WARES 


We  make  our  own  goods,  deposit  the  silver  accurate- 
ly by  weight,  and  warrant  each  article  by  our  trade- 
mark on  the  base,  and  by  written  guarantee,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  are  equal  to  the  finest  grades  of  English 
and  French  wares,  arc  artistic  in  design,  and  elegant- 
ly ornamented. 


|1JEN  THIS  DAY, 

THE  NEW  COLORS  IN 

DOG-SKIN  GLOVES, 

SCARFS,  and  TIES, 

WITH  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF 

SHIRTS,  COLLARS 


PEARL,  IVORY,  and  RUBBER  CUTLERY  in  great 
variety,  plated  and  unplated,  in  quantities  as  required. 

No.  4 MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York. 


CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Every  Novelty  of  Style  and  Material. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Overcoats,  Business  and  Dress  Suits. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Boys’  and  Youths’  Suits  and  Overcoats. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

Fine  Piece  Goods  for  Orders  to  Measure. 

CLOTHING  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

Cardigan  Jackets  andFuruishingGoods. 

SELF-MEASUREMENT  FREEMAN  & BURR’s. 

OUR  NEW  RULES  for  SELF-MEASUREMENT 
enable  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  order  their  cloth- 
ing direct  from  us,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING  garments. 

Rules  and  Price-List  mailed  free  on  application. 
FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse, 
No.  124  Fulton  and  No.  90  Nassau  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


UNDERCLOTH  I NG. 


AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 


CONSULAR  SEAL 

CHAMPAGNE, 

AS  IMPORTED  FOR  NEW  YORK  UNION  CLUB. 

TOMES,  MELVAIN  & CO  Sole  Importers, 

No. 16  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York. 


Is  convincingly  proved  by  the  highest  medical  testi- 
mony, and  by  the  practical  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence for  twenty  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be. 
, j . — the  purest,  the  most  efficacious 


CALENBERG  & VAUPEL’S 

AGRAFFE  PIANOS 


The  AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES  WASHER  and 
BOILER.  Joun  Reist, 
Pat.  Nov.  29,  1S64.  Dis- 
penses with  labor,  wear, 


beyond  all  question,  the  purest,  the  most  efficacious, 
the  most  palatable,  and,  from  its  rapid  curative  ef- 
fects, the  most  economical  of  all  kinds. 

CONSUMPTION  & DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  is  administered  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  chest.  No  remedy  so  rapidly  restores  the  ex- 
hausted strength,  improves  the  nutritive  functions, 
stops  emaciation,  checks  the  perspiration,  quiets  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  nr  produces  a more  luSffcecI 
•aifnvnraMe  influence,  on  the  local  malady. 

DEBILITY  OF  ADULTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

DR.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  possesses  unequaled  and  pe- 
culiar nutritive  and  restorative  properties-  hence  its 
marvelous  efficacy  in  debility  of  adults  and  children 
It  revives  the  natural  appetite ; improves,  reanimates 


Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware, 

of  the  following  trade-marks : 

Trade-Mark  (jj  Trade-Mark 

Steer,  (g®@  ^&t*iM*ttCoEkcCpiate. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

j vc  oouanrea T^fe’teSiion’sTfle dealers  everywhere. 
GORHAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Received  the  First  Premium  in  1868. 
Warerooms  and  Factory,  333  & 335  West  36th  St.,  N.Y. 


Decided  by  the 


HHL  Bn.  ilwl  and  tear.  — 

1 office  to  be  the 

i.  JBR »i>„  M ,a»4.  vl  onlv  original  aud  first 
9 Self-Acting  Portable  Wash 

^ ^ Boiler  ever  made. 

[See  Decision  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
Nov.  3, 186S.] 

From  Journal  Xcw  York  State  Fair , 1868. 

“The  operation  of  this  machine  was 
mo  rtenstm-  mat  it  tna  Its  work  effectually  without 
rubbing  the  clothes." 

Sample  Boiler,  No.  8,  medium  size,  $10 ; or  parts  for 
the  improvement,  with  Royalty  Stamp,  $4  ScntC.O.D. 

lAberal  Terms  offered  to  Dealers  ana  reliable  A acute. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  and  BOILER 
CO.  Depot,  19  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


F.  W.  LAS AK’S  SON, 


LATE  OF  520  BROADWAY 


TRADE  MARK.  Dr.  De  JONGH’S  GENUINE 
shiPPed  to  the  UNITED 
STATES  in  Imperial  Half-Pint 
_ -A  Bottles  ONLY,  sealed  with  a 
/<y  I Patent  Trade  - Mark  Capsule, 

It!  < c?lor  bJue  opaque,  white  top, 

I fcr  stamped  with  a blue  fish  on  a red 

\rA  I I A*  shield,  and  the  label,  under  the 

V>  (ST/  wrapper,  on  each  bottle,  beurs 

YV  ^ sSV  THREE  SIGNATURES,  viz.: 
| those  of  Dr.  Df.  Jongij  ; of 

Ansab,  Harford  A Co. ; and 
of  Edward  Gbeey  & Co. 

Sole  Consignees, 

ANSAR,  HARFORD  & CO.,  77,  Strand,  London. 

Sole  Accredited  Agents  in  America, 

EDW’D  GREEY  & CO.,  38,  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  $1.50  per  Bottle, 
ry  a Descriptive  Pamphlet  post  free  on  application. 


MAGNIFICENT 

Grand,  Square,  and  Upright 

PIANOS. 

TTnapproaclia'ble  for  their 
IMMENSE  POWER  OF  TONE,  GREAT  SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness  throughout  the  entire  Scale,  Easy  Action, 
Workmanship,  and  Durability,  and  pronounced 
Uneqnaled  by  all  the 

Famed  Artists  of  Tni6  Country  and  Europe. 
Every  Instrument  Warranted  for  Ten  Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

6 5 0 BROADWAY,  New  York. 


REMOVED  TO  682  BROADWAY, 

Where  will  be  found  the  usual  assortment  of  FURS, 
of  superior  quality  and  workmanship. 

m-  LADIES’,  GENTLEMEN’S,  and  CHILDREN'S 
FURS  of  all  kinds  on  hand  and  to  order. 

P\  AV.  LASAK’S  SON, 

6S2  BROADWAY,  COR.  GREAT  JONES  STREET. 


No.  21  Maiden  Lane,  up  stairs,  offer  for  the  Holidays 
the  LARGEST  and  FINEST  STOCK  of 


ever  collected  in  this  city.  They  have  been  carefully 
selected,  and  can  not  fail  to  please  the  most  exacting. 

PRICES  ARE  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 

Popular,  Operatic,  and  Sacred  Tunes  arranged  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  TOY  MUSICAL  BOX  is  a very  desirable  play- 
thing for  children. 


J.  BAUER  Sc  CO., 

General  Agents  and  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Musical  Instruments,  Strings,  and 
Musical  Merchandize. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICONS,  100  ] 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 

JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 
9g4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

iijJl  WOODWARD’S 

A *7  Country  Homes. 


eight-paged  paper,  for  One  Year.  How  to  do  Bid 
§100  offered  for  Best  Essay  on  Advertising,  Coi 


HULL'S  Soj 


cial  Law,  Interesting  Stories,  Social  Topics,  Poetry, 
■c'T.fQ-f„i„)„„MiKCeUany^  £c  Clubs  of  Seven,  $3;  Clubs 
Any  person  sending  Ten  Fames  and 
! receive,  postage  paid,  a copy  of  “The 
Arithmetic  and  Business  Man- 
ual, selling  at  $1  50.  Agents  wanted.  Single  Copies 
mailed  for  6 cts.  Address  S.  H.  CRITTENDEN  & Co., 
637  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Entertaining  Miscellan  y, 
of  Twelve,  $6.  Any  pc; 

Five  Dollars  will  receive,  uam,  a ™ xut. 

Crittenden  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Mau- 
ualj”  selling  at  $1  50.  Aget\ts  wanted.  Single  Copies 


7 7 Country  Homes. 

150  Designs,  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Geo.  E. Woodward,  Architect, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


TRAD!  MARK 


Kaldenberg  & Son,  ManufactTs  of 
> Meerschaum  Pipes  and  Holders,  with 
Monograms,  Portraits,  &c.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  Repairing  in  all  its 
branches.  Send  for  Drawings  and 
Price-List.  Box  6724.  Storej : 23  Wall 


Agents  Wanted. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS — 8 styles.  12  pens,  35  cts. ; one 
gross,  $2 ; Gold  Pen,  16  carats,  $1  60.  One  dip  writes 
3 pages.  Sells  quick.  Eraser,  pencil-sharpener,  and 
pen-holder  combined,  30  cts. ; 12  for  $1  50,  postpaid. 
Our  agents  make  $60  per  week.  Address  Morse 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Holiday  and  Wedding  Presents, 


FINE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

Tea-Sets,  Coffee-Urns,  Ice-Pitchers,  Castors,  Staple 
and  Fancy  Articles  in  great  variety, 

At  less  than  Broadway  prices. 

LUCIUS  HART  MANUFACTUR’D  CO., 

4 & 6 Burling  Slip,  Foot  of  John  St. 

The  Oldest  Plated-Ware  House  in  New  York. 


St.,  6 John  St.,  71  Nassau  St.,  corner  John  St. 


TOYS!  TOYS!  TOYS! 


To  Farmers'  Wives ! 
By  using 


IMPORTANT 

White  Rock  Potash. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 


ALTHOF,  BERGMANN,  & CO., 

Importers  of  Toys  and  Fancy  Goods , formerly  of  Maiden  Lane, 

(NEW  STORE:  30,  32,  34,  36  Park  Place,  corner  of  Church  Street), 

Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  they  commenced  their 

RETAIL  CHRISTMAS  SALES  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  December. 


make  the  Best  of  Soap,  and  only  cost  2 cts. 
It  is  made  as  easy  as  a loaf  of -bread.  The 
a one  year  would  buy  you  a new  Silk  Dress. 
fhlte  Rock  Potash  makes  15  lbs.  Hard  Soap. 

«KARD,STOP!*c&SS?« 

Mass.,  has  cured  Thousands  of  Drunkenness. 
eicnces.  Harmless.  Sent  stamp  for  Circular. 


TRADE-MARK : -j  Gillott. 

( Warranted. 

Or  Descriptive  Name,  and  Designating  Number. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 

Henry  Owen,  Sole  Agent. 
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